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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp three of the columns which 
Mr. Thomas Stokes has written concern- 
ing the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Veterans’ Committee in Des Moines, 
Iowa, June 14-16. 

I have been informed that the mem- 
bership of AVC is deeply grateful to Mr. 
Stokes for the splendid columns which 
he wrote concerning the proceedings at 
their convention. One AVC member 
summed up their feeling when he said: 

Mr. Stokes was able to get at the heart of 
the AVC because he wrote not only of what 
we said but of the thoughts and emotions 


which motivated us and of which we could 
not speak, 





So overwhelming has been the praise 
for Mr. Stokes’ columns throughout 
AVC’s membership that I am told that 
he will be proposed as AVC’s first hon- 
orary member from the ranks of the 
press. AVC’s members feel that Mr. 
Stokes understands them and in the dif- 
ficult years ahead may do much to assist 
them in meeting the problems they will 
have to face. 

I have followed the record of AVC 
carefully and the columns of Mr. Stokes 
have confirmed my opinion that this 
progressive organization of World War 
II veterans has a great future in this 
country. AVC believes that the wel- 
fare of the veteran is linked with the 
welfare of the community, the Nation, 
and the world. It has demonstrated 
time and again that it possessed the guts 
and the leadership to go out and fight 
for this principle. AVC spearheaded the 
campaign which was instrumental in 
Saving the Wyatt housing program and 
has been way out in front in the drive 
for a strong price-control program. AVC 
organized demonstrations for OPA all 
over the country, following the passage 
of the inflationary House bill, and is now 
vigorously reentering the fight. AVC 
believes that OPA is the veterans’ fight 
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and it is not deterred from campaigning 
to protect the veteran’s pension, living 
allotment, or other benefit from inflation 
by pressure from special interest lobbies. 
That is because AVC is an independent 
organization beholden only to its mem- 
bers. It now has a democratic mandate 
to act and, knowing that AVC means 
what it says, I will be watching for a 
dynamic national program. 

I wish AVC all success with its great 
principle: citizens first, veterans second. 
There are some 16,000,000 veterans of 
this war. They compose a major seg- 
ment of our population. The future of 
our country may well depend on the 
manner in which the World War II vet- 
erans approach their responsibilities as 
citizens. If they shirk them, if they 
withdraw into self-contained groups 
thinking only of themselves, the Nation 
as well as the veterans will suffer. On 
the other hand, if the veterans are in- 
spired by this fine idea of citizens first, 
veterans second, they may well assume 
the progressive leadership in the affairs 
of this country, which is to be expected 
of the young, vigorous veterans who 
fought so valiantly. 

Mr. Stokes’ articles follow: 

AVC MEANS BUSINESS 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Des MoInes, June 17.—An inspiring miracle 
is perhaps a good description of the per- 
formance of the 850 World War II veteran 
delegates who, working day and night, created 
the permanent organization of the American 
Veterans’ Committee at their first annual 
convention here and charted a progressive 
course on domestic and foreign policy. 

These earnest youngsters will be heard 
from, and so will the others they enlist as 
they go home to expand from their present 
80,000 membership and exert their influence 
on affairs of their own communities, the 
Nation, and the world. 

The youngsters here had to go through 
the same mechanics of all political con- 
ventions. They worked all night long in 
delegation caucuses, in platform, constitu- 
tion, and nominating sessions. They had to 
learn as they went along. 

They had no time or inclination for any- 
thing else. They got their job done by stick- 
ing to it for 4 days, though sometimes it 
lookec as if they wouldn't. Altogether, they 
were a group of ruggedly individualistic, in- 
dependent, thinking young men and women, 
and deadly in earnest that this worst of all 
wars shall not have been fought in vain. 

It would have been a fine thing if mature 
politicians in Congress and in State govern- 


ment could have seen it all. For these 
youngsters mean business—and not maybe. 

There were some few professionals here, a 
tiny minority with Communist leanings, 
come here to confuse, to work their way in. 
They worked at it ceaselessly. They had the 
advantage of experience. Their strategy was 
obvious. But they were licked because the 
youngsters knew where they wanted to go. 

It is to the credit of the leadership, includ- 
ing Charles G. Bolté, national chairman; 
Gilbert Harrison, of Los Angeles, one of the 
founders; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.; Oren 
Root, Jr.; and some others, that they decided 
to meet this issue head-on, without compro- 
mise, and quash it. They did. All liberal 
organizations these days have this problem. 
This one, unlike some of the others, decided 
to face it squarely. 

The issue was raised over the candidacy of 
Prederick Borden, of New York, an official of 
the National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee, as vice chairman. It was not this con- 
nection but his association with Lawrence 
Noble, executive secretary of the New York 
AVC, that caused it. When Mr. Noble was 
elected to that office he was accused openly 
in the meeting by his opponent as being a 
Communist. 

Mr. Borden developed an issue within the 
organization for himself when he took excep- 
tion to an editorial written by Mr. Harrison 
setting forth AVC principles. The editorial 
was a progressive statement. Mr. Borden 
thought it was too conservative and wrote an 
answer to the AVC publication which the edi- 
tor unwisely did not print. Mr. Borden then 
began a personal and letter-writing campaign 
all over the country to AVC chapters in a 
campaign against Mr. Harrison. 

For a time here the Borden candidacy for 
vice chairman threatened to split the con- 
vention. The leaders decided to stand firm 
behind Mr. Harrison’s candidacy. Mr. Borden 
withdrew and his support immediately 
shifted to a so-called unity candidate, Norris 
Helford, also of Los Angeles—a familiar tech- 
nique. A third candidate in the race, Robert 
White, of Washington, also withdrew. In the 
showdown Mr. Harrison won. 

The leadership recognized the difficulty of 
their position, realized they would be accused 
of “Red baiting.” But they decided to accept 
it forthrightly. They were aware of forces 
which don’t like AVC because of its progres- 
sive principles, and they wanted no stigma of 
communistic influence to confuse their posi- 
tion on issues of the day. The convention 
likewise defeated various moves of the party 
liners to get platform declarations that would 
be harmful. 



















































THE ENERGETIC AVC 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 
Des Mornes, June 15.—A refreshing ex- 
perience, sitting in at the sessions of the First 
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National Convention of the American Veter- 
ans’ Committee, after attending a cut-and- 
dried, lackadaisical Republican State Con- 
vention in Indiana where everything was 
fixed long in advance. 

Democracy is rampant in this collection 
of wide-awake World War II veterans—in 
fact, so rampant at times, with speeches and 
motions from the floor, that the observer 
wondered how they got their organization 
work done. 

No steam roller here. And everything is 
done in the open—nominations, platform, 
consiitution. 

They came here from all parts of the coun- 
try—the pipe-smoking boys from Harvard, 
Yale, and Amherst; the wiry boys from the 
South, with shirt collars open; the garrulous 
young men from Manhattan, full of words; 
the quieter young men of the Middle West; 
the forthright, breezy boys from the Pacific 
coast. Gilbert Harrison, founder of AVC, 
said some came 10,000 miles for this first 
organizing convention. Some had to take up 
collections among friends to pay their ex- 
penses. 

This new organization, which started with 
the idea that this time the veterans should 
dv something about making a better world 
for themselves and their children, is a dyna- 
mo. That strikes you forcibly. Energy oozes 
out. 

It now has 60,000 members in some 500 
chapters. It had only 12,000 in January this 
year. It has prospects of growing fast if it 
sticks to its principles and to its motto: 
“Citizens first, veterans afterward.” It is 
starting a campaign for a million members. 

These veterans form a lever that might do 
much to turn back the tide of reaction that 
recently seems to be setting in. For they are 
in earnest. They believe something. Politi- 
cians might remember that. They are not 
satisfied with things as they are. They are 
not satisfied with what Congress is doing 
now. 

They made this clear in the thunderous ap- 
plause for Bishop Bernard J. Shiel, of Chicago, 
when he attacked Congress as “peculiarly 
inept.” This Congress, he said, had a great 
responsibility, but it did not meet it, failing 
to enact a minimum wage law, to pass FEPC, 
ripping up the Price Control Act, emasculat- 
ing full-employment legislation, and yet 
being in so great haste to pass antistrike 
legislation and the ill-conceived Case labor 
bill. 

Bishop Shiel’s theme was that if this coun- 
try provided a decent living for its people it 
has nothing for fear from communism, since 
people who are well fed, well housed, and 
well clothed are not interested in com- 
munism., 

He touched a subject there that had sig- 
nificance in this meeting. For there are those 
who are trying to involve this organization 
with radicalism or communism because of 
what it stands for. It does have left-wing 
elements, as well as liberal elements and some 
conservative elements. 

It had to face in some of its election issues 
the fight so usual these days over alleged 
Communist infiltration. No secret was made 
of that. 

But it is basically a liberal organization in 
the best of sense, and it would be sad indeed 
if a tiny minority should so confuse the 
membership, or get in a position to smear it, 
as to hamper the public service it can per- 
form. 

Its leaders are well aware of this threat, and 
well aware, too, that they must keep out any 
Communist influence. At the same time 
they are conscious that they must continue 
courageously to fight for the principles for 
which they stand in domestic and interna- 
tional affairs, or, as Mr. Harrison put it, 
“You've always got to take the risk of un- 
popularity.” 

Its national chairman, Charles G. Bolté, 
also put it aptly when he said that the AVC 
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must “adopt no narrow factionalism” and 
must seek to “provide economic security 
within the bounds of freedom.” 


IMPATIENT YOUNG MEN 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


Des MoIngs, June 18.—What a lot of young 
men who came out of the war think of their 
elders in Congress, who are fumbling us into 
inflation and greedy “normalcy,” and of their 
elders among world diplomats, who are fum- 
bling us toward another catastrophe in the 
old power-politics way, was revealed by dele- 
gates from all parts of the country to the 
first American Veterans’ Committee conven- 
tion here last week end. 

They spoke out bluntly in their platform. 

They don’t Jike what Congress has done 
te OPA. They condemned it bitterly. They 
don’t like what is being done about homes 
for their families. They want Wilson Wyatt, 
Housing Expediter, to do more expediting 
with the powers he has and they want Con- 
gress to give him some more, as well as to 
enact the long-range Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
housing bill. 

They want the minimum wage increase 
bill, already passed by the Senate, jimmied 
out of the House Labor Committee. They 
want unemployment benefits increased to a 
flat $25 for 26 weeks, as President Truman 
asked over @ year ago. They want Congress 
to enact a comprehensive national health 
program, about which neither House nor Sen- 
ate yet has done anything. 

They fought side by side with Negroes and 
soldiers of other races in the war, and they 
want an end of Jim Crow-ism. They don’t 
want any persecution of Japanese-Americans, 
some of whom fought so gallantly at their 
sides in Italy and France. 

They don’t want discrimination in jobs on 
account of race, creed, or color, and they de- 
mand enactment of the permanent FEPC 
bill, which has the lip service of enough mem- 
bers of parties in Congress to pass, but which 
still languishes. They don’t want the vote 
denied on account of race by poll taxes or 
white primaries or any other devices. 

They want the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the House abolished and no 
more of its persecutions. They want Con- 
gress to make itself a more efficient body and 
more responsible to the public will. They 
want the House to pass the La Follette- 
Monroney bill, recently approved by the Sen- 
ate, but they want it even broader, to do 
away with the seniority system. 

All these things are within the purview of 
the Congress now sitting. 

On the world scale, they are concerned 
about the way the diplomats are behaving. 
They want the United Nations developed 
into a real world government, They shout- 
ed their approval when Harold Stassen urged 
before one of their forums the abandonment 
of the old fetish of national sovereignty, 
which he declared is “as dead as the divine 
right of kings.” 

They want international control of the 
atomic bomb and atomic energy along lines 
of the Acheson-Lilienthal report and the Ba- 
ruch proposal to the United Nations. They 
want the manufacture of atomic bombs 
stopped and those we now have destroyed. 
They want control of atomic energy in this 
country for peacetime purposes, for promo- 
tion of scientific and medical research, by a 
civilian commission as provided in the Mc- 
Mahon bill passed by the Senate but still not 
acted on in the House. They want us to 
meet our obligations to feed starving people 
abroad and to help them rehabilitate them- 
selves. They want colonial peoples set free, 

They don’t want our country to join in 
any alliances or blocs either against Great 
Britain or Russia. They want the United 
Nations to call a conference and amend the 
Charter so that the United Nations can pro- 





hibit the manufacture of weapons of mass 
destruction by member nations. 

They want, in short, action. 

They are impatient, because they are 
young. But the world is moving fast today, 
as fast as young men can run”, as fast as 
they scurried up beachheads all over the 
world, as fast as they fell before the guns of 
the enemy. 

The young men are impatient, but they are 
far wiser than their years. 





Editorials on Atomic-Control Proposal of 
the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the excellent 
editorials from the Washington Daily 
News and the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
the subject of the Baruch proposal for 
the control of atomic energy: 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 
15, 1946] 


THE BARUCH ATOM-CONTROL PLAN 


Bernard Baruch, speaking for our Govern- 
ment, has offered a frightened world a bold 
plan for international control of atomic 
energy. If accepted by the United Nations 
in the spirit offered, it can turn this fan- 
tastic weapon of destruction into an immeas- 
urable force for good. It can outlaw atomic 
warfare, perhaps all major war. 

“We are here to make a choice between the 
quick and the dead,” Mr. Baruch told the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
yesterday. “Behind the black portent of the 
new atomic age lies a hope, which seized 
upon with faith can work our salvation. If 
we fail, then we have damned every man 
to be the slave of fear. Let us not deceive 
ourselves; we must elect world peace or world 
destruction.” 7 

He and the President and Secretary Byrnes 
have accepted the essentials of the Lilienthal- 
Acheson report and added important safe- 
guards. 

Our Government proposes to place all 
dangerous atomic activities under control of 
the United Nations Atomic Development Au- 
thority. Nondangerous atomic activities 
would be generally permissible—these prom- 
ise great benefits to mankind, especially 
through advances in biology, medicine, and 
industry. 

Under iron-clad safeguards the United 
States would impart its atomic secrets to 
the ADA step by step as the international 
control machinery was perfected. To this 
Mr. Baruch would add another important 
safeguard for effective policing, immediate 
enforcement and punishment of violations, 
by eliminating the veto authority of any 
nation in this field: 

“There must be no veto to protect those 
who violate their solemn agreements not to 
develop or use atomic energy for destructive 
purposes. The bomb does not wait upon 
debate. To delay may be to die.” 

The heart of the Baruch plan, as of the 
Lilienthal-Acheson report, is international 
control through ADA of the sources of atomic 
minerals such as uranium and thorium, As 
the plan moves through the United Nations 
Commission, the Security Council, and then 
back to the individual nations in treaty 
form, there will be much debate about de- 





tails of the plan Mr. Baruch has stated in 
general terms. 

But, in our judgment, no interpretations 
should be permitted to water down ADA’s 
full authority over the sources of materials 
from whicn atomic energy can be produced. 
There must be the international “mana- 
gerial control or ownership of all atomic 
energy activities potentially dangerous to 
world security,” as specified by Mr. Baruch. 

The United States here points the way to 
peace. We are prepared to sacrifice much for 
that peace. But in return we demand the 
strictest piedges of good faith on the part of 
others, and effective internationa] power to 
enforce these pledges. We shall share our 
atomic secrets progressively, only as the good 
faith and actual performance of our inter- 
national associates can be readily and safely 
udged. 

Peace can be attained if the United Na- 
tions is prepared to keep faith with itself, 
with those who suffered and died to make it 
possible, and with those who come after us. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer] 
FIRST: AGREE ON OUTLAWING A-EBOMB 


While world politicians putter over the 
preliminaries to peace treaties, American 
scientists have started a letter-writing cam- 
paign to convince foreign scientists of their 
strong desire to work for peace and their 
determination to prevent an atomic arma- 
ment race, 

The scientists, it seems to us, are showing 
a lot more intelligence than the politicians. 

It's a little startling that America's his- 
toric proposal last Friday to outlaw its atomic 
bomb if all other nations agree to be bound 
by the same rules has caused scarcely a ripple 
on the surface of world events. 

Comment on Bernard M. Baruch’s master- 
ful presentation of the American plan was a 
mixture of poiite approval, cautious wait- 
and-see, and “let’s think it over.” The Brit- 
ish liked it but tempered their enthusiasm 
when they learned that the Soviet Union was 
not happy about it. Russian writers, and 
their Comr unist counterparts in this coun- 
try, vigorously criticized, as an injustice to 
the Soviets, its provision against the use of 
a veto. 

But meanwhile the Big Four Ministers in 
Paris continue to fuss over hair-splitting def- 
initions of peace terms that will be accepta- 
ble to the Russians. In New York the United 
Nations Security Council, pondering weighty 
abstractions, sits in fear and trembling of 
further demonstrations of Soviet displeasure. 

They're all afraid of the Russians. What 
they ought to be worrying about, what they 
ought to be afraid of, is the atomic bomb 
and its potentialities. oS 

In the unearthly light of the atomic age 
what will peace treaties and security pacts 
amount to if atomic power is not outlawed 
for war purposes? 

What price the fretting over reparations, 
boundaries, balances of power, regional agree- 
ments, veto privileges, and all the mumbo- 
Jumbo of diplomacy if the atomic bomb is 
to hang over civilization like the proverbial 
Sword of Damocles? 

Trying to get the Russians to agree to 
something—anything—as a start on peace 
treaties is important, as things go in the 
political world. But it isn’t so important as 
putting every effort into getting the Rus- 
Sians to agree to a system of atomic energy 
control which would go far to rule out the 
possibility of future wars. 

Dickering over Franco Spain is important 
in the political scheme of things. But 
Franco Spain would be a relatively small po- 
tato in the cataclysmic explosion of an 
atomic war. 

Last Friday Mr. Baruch said, “We are here 
to make a choice between the quick and 
the dead.” We wonder whether the world 
politicians, including the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers, have given much thought to that 
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statement. There are topics more momen- 
tous than Italian reparations and an Aus- 
trian treaty that should be on the conference 
agenda. 

Mr. Baruch also noted that “the bomb 
does not wait upon debate.” Have the world 
politicians thought of that? Will debate 
On nonessentials have to go on until peace 
treaties and security councils are only mem- 
ories in the minds of the survivors—if any— 
of an atomic war? 

It seems to us that in the hectic struggle 
to arrive at peace treaties the diplomats 
and policy makers are putting the cart before 
the horse. In other days, even in 1919, peace 
treaties were the conventional conclusion to 
wars. But this isn’t 1919. 

The truth is that unless the atomic bomb 
is outlawed and atomic power brought under 
some kind of control, peace treaties won't 
be worth the paper they're written on. 

Before wasting further precious time in 
trying to find the base for treaties, world 
politicians should bestir themselves out of 
the mental stone age in which they are liv- 
ing and set about controlling the A-bomb. 
That’s what they'll have to do if peace 
treaties are to have any meaning. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my 
hand a letter that I want the Members 
of this House to hear and read. 

It is from an exserviceman from my 
district, Capt. William J. Cochran, a vet- 
eran of World War II. He served in 
England and on the continent of Europe 
through all the major battles, and is well 
acquainted wit! the circumstances and 
conditions which we must face with re- 
gard to world trade, and especially the 
loan to Britain. His observations with 
regard to the British loan are worthy of 
serious consideration. I submit them to 
you. The letter reads as follows: 

IRON MouNTAIN, MicH., May 27, 1946. 
The Honorable Frank J. Hook, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Hoox: Since my return 
from the service my father and I have often 
discussed the proposed loan to Great Britain 
now before the House of Representatives for 
consideration. He has asked me to write to 
you expressing my views on the subject. 

It is my studied opinion that the British 
loan is of the utmost importance to the 
Nation and I urge you to support it. The 
significance of export trade to the economic 
welfare of the Nation cannot, I feel, be over- 
emphasized. Our Nation always has had, in 
normal times, greater productive capacity 
than the domestic demand could absorb. At 
the present time domestic demand is, due to 
the pent-up purchasing power created by 
the war years, greatly inflated, but in a few 
years, that purchasing power shall recede to 
m rmal proportions and foreign markets will 
once again become highly important. If the 
British Commonwealth, our largest prewar 
customer and chief potential market for the 
types of goods that we must export, is not 
back on its economic feet by the time our 
productive capacity overtakes domestic de- 
mands, the excess of unsold products will 
make the difference between a balanced 





* jn their readjustment, it would be definitely 
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economy and an unbalanced one. Short- 
sighted people may object now to the ex- 
tension of credit to the British Common- 
wealth for the purchase of goods that are 
scarce today on the domestic market, but the 
long-range viewpoint is infinitely more im- 
portant. A little sacrifice today on the part 
of the American public may mean the dif- 
ference between prosperity and depression 
5 years hence. Then, too, due to 6 years of 
wartime economic inertia in most parts of 
the British Commonwealth, markets are to- 
day in practically an embryonic stage. And 
the first agency that takes the initiative to 
sell to them has the toehold for future 
sates. For example, if we sell trucks today 
to the Union of “outh Africa, the users of 
trucks there will become accustomed to the 
servicing and maintaining of U. S. A. made 
trucks, they will stock our parts, train their 
mechanics to our methods, and become satis- 
fied with our prcducts. 

In future years we would have a much 
better chance of reselling them on American 
trucks. If another nation’s trucks are sold 
there first, they will have that ground-floor 
advantage and we woulc then have to 
struggle to overcome it. 

Some may proclaim that we can secure 
these markets without a loan to Britain, but 
the fact is that we cannot. If this loan is 
not granted, Britain will be forced to con- 
tinue Empire preference and refuse to allow 
the conversion of other nations’ sterling 
holdings into other currencies, which in- 
clude our American dollars. But the terms 
of the loan specify that, in return for the 
credit to be granted to Britain, they must 
agree to allow sterling conversion, thus free- 
ing not only significant sums of British funds 
for trade with the United States of America 
but also opening the way for more trade with 
all the nations with whom Britain trades. 
This is our chance to crack the sterling 


bloc. If we do not take advantage of this 
opportunity, it may never present itself 
again. 


A few other facts, I think, are also worthy 
of your consideration. First cf all, we must 
admit that the British people voluntarily 
disrupted their economy and made an aill- 
out war effort to an extent not equaled by 
any other of the Allied Powers. Readjust- 
ment to normal economic ways is a much 
more difficult task for Britain than for us. 
During my tour of service in England, I had 
the opportunity to observe just how com- 
pletely Britain geared for war. I saw how 
the manufacturing of every item that could 
be interpreted in any way as a luxury was 
curtailed. The British people had aves’able 
to them during the war years only the barest 
of necessities. Every other resource and 
capacity was devoted to the war effort. I 
saw how completely mobilized for military 
and nonmilitary service alike were the whole 
of the British population. Anyone who saw 
that could not begrudge to the British people 
his wholehearted admiration for a job well 
done. While it cannot be said that this 
country actually owes Britain a helping hand 


ungrateful on our part if we did not recog- 
nize ‘t. 

It is said by some that the proposed loan 
will encourage Britain along the road to 
socialism by financing the socialistic meas- 
ures that are currently being advocated in 
that country. I feel that exactly the oppo- 
site is true. Socialistic measures would not 
be necessary in Britain today if her economy 
had not been dealt such a damaging blow 
since 1939. Free enterprise thwarted during 
the war years of necessity has not been able 
to throw off the shackles of controls and fur- 
nish the antidote to socialism. This loan, by 
reviving freedom of enterprise and competi- 
tion of trade between the American and 
British economies, will most certainly act 
to retard authoritarian influences in British 
Government. 
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And finally, the problem of world peace is, 
I am convinced, undeniably involved in the 
issue of the British loan. History has re- 
corded that wars have an inherent economic 
background which is, perhaps, the largest 
single cause for conflict. Wherever economic 
frictions between nations lie, there also lies 
political and eventually, military frictions. 
If the United States should decline this op- 
portunity to promote trade with its most eco- 
nomic partner, a new and dangerous friction 
would be created. An alarming pattern would 
be set for future actions of this Nation in 
international trade. But if, by granting this 
loan, the United States announces, not just 
to the British Commonwealth, but to the 
entire world, that a new policy of interna- 
tional economic cooperation is in effect, the 
cause of world peace will be appreciably en- 
couraged and an example set for the other 
nations of the world to follow. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J, COCHRAN, 


Extension of Selective Training and 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
in favor of the conference report, but 
Iam not happyindoingso. I much pre- 
fer the Senate bill which, in my opinion, 
better met the responsibility the Con- 
gress owes to the Nation, to men now 
in the service, and to men now liable for 
induction. 


Library Demonstration Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorRD, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me to the 
American Library Association, Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 18, 1946: 


As one bearing coals to Newcastle, I have 
come to address you trained librarians on 
library demonstration work. However, I shall 
assume that you are familiar with the gen- 
eral purposes and features of the Hill-Douglas 
bill 

You know that the reason Congress can 
concern itself with library service is the 
Federal-aid provision. Under this bill the 
National Treasury could for the first time 
offer cooperating States a minimum of $25,000 
a year, and up to $50,000 additional if the 
States chose to match the amount. To illus- 
trate, my own State—Illinois—which is al- 
ready carrying on a library demonstration 
program, could receive the basic $25,000 plus 
another $50,000 which they could match, 
making $75,000 Federal funds for the State, 
or, in all, $125,000 for the work. 

This project would ‘run for 4 years. In 
other words, it is a short-term demonstration 
program and does not open the issue of the 


merits of a permanent Federal-aid policy for 
library support. State library agencies would 
work out and submit their own plans for 
the work, thereby tailoring the project to 
their needs and not being forced into any 
uniform Federal strait-jacket. 

This is explicit in the bill as is stated in 
section 2: 

“(b) The provisions of this act shall not be 
so construed as to interfere with State and 
local initiative and responsibility in the con- 
duct of public-library service. The adminis- 
tration of public libraries, the selection of 
personnel and library books and materials 
and, insofar as consistent with the purposes 
of this act, the determination of the best 
uses of the funds provided under this act, 
shall be reserved explicitly to the States and 
their local subdivisions.” 

You know that the plan is gaining support 
and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the 
Farmers Union have all endorsed it. News- 
papers from Maine to Florida, from California 
to Minnesota and Texas are plugging for it in 
their editorials and the Washington Post is 
just one of the outstanding papers which is 
taking the lead in this matter. 

This last month, moreover, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education and Labor held a 
most successful hearing. The eloquence of 
the witnesses assembled by Mr. Paul Howard, 
Director of your National Relations Office, was 
persuasive and the committee not only gave 
the project its unanimous approval but it 
voted to extend the service to 5 instead of 4 
years and to raise the maximum allowance to 
$75,000. Senator HILL’s committee has given 
the measure an auspicious start. On the 
House side we are eagerly hoping for hear- 
ings before the Education Committee. 

You also know, far better than I, from on- 
the-spot experience the need of this demon- 
stration work. One cannot be complacent 
about our American opportunities, when we 
recall that a fourth of our people, 35,000,000, 
have no access whatsoever to libraries. We 
cannot cease stressing the fact that a rela- 
tively small expenditure, implemented by 
well-developed plans setting up proper-sized 
administrative areas, branch libraries, service 
stations, and bookmobiles, can bring world 
thought, world culture if you please, to iso- 
lated farms. Nor can our urban communi- 
ties, with their modern equipment and 
enormous resources, feel that this is not 
their problems, too. If modern science has 
shrunken this earth into one world, how 
much more certain is it that these United 
States aie also one land? Today’s citizens of 
Buffalo, New York, Detroit, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, were perhaps living on some farm 
or playing in a smaller town which had no 
city advantages. 

In my study connected with the intro- 
duction of H. R. 5742—the public-library 
service-demonstration bill—I have become 
aware of the discrepancies in library service 
not only between the various States but 
within individual States. It seems that in 
the very areas where we need the best li- 
braries the poorest tacilities exist. Regions 
which have fewest bookstores, poorest 
schools, the smallest amount of reading ma- 
terial available through commercial chan- 
nels, also have fewer libraries. 

In a sense libraries are yeast for all the 
worth-while life of a community. Their 
services are supplementary and illumine 
every civic and cultural project. They are 
not competitive with other agencies, but en- 
rich the work of each. The scope of a coun- 
try school.is meager if the students cannot 
supplement their reading beyond the one or 
more basic texts. A child lacks an essen- 
tial of growth in our modern world if he is 
cut off from the intellectual leaven of a 
library. 

Adult education, similarly, becomes im- 
possible without recourse to books. The 
wide-awake citizen tg crippled in the pur- 
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suit of his interest if he cannot check his 
own experience against that of others, 
whether that interest lies in farming, health, 
child care, canning, vocational guidance, sci- 
ence, or politics. In a country where we, the 
people, are the Government, it is necessary 
that there should be authoritative informa- 
tion available throughout every section of 
the land. In an era of vast and swift changes 
it is imperative that the citizens have mate- 
rial to keep abreast of the times. 

A great man’s words are apt to be time- 
less. Jefferson once said, “Enlighten the 
people generally, and tyranny and oppres- 
sions of body and mind will vanish like spir- 
its at the dawn of day.” That advice stands 
good today. 

Jefferson could not have anticipated the 
development of the modern library, but, as 
these quotations clearly indicate, he realized 
the importance of some such instrument to 
the maintenance of our liberties and our 
democratic government. Since in our de- 
mocracy we insist upon the participation of 
citizens in the decisions of Government, free 
and universal library service is essential. 

Most of our rural population, however, is 
without library service, both because they 
do not know what libraries can do for their 
welfare and, more important, because they 
do not know how easily libraries can be made 
available for them. This lack of knowledge 
about libraries is also typical of many Con- 
gressmen. I am sure that the same situa- 
tion exists in State legislatures, among 
county commissioners, and other local 
officials. 

The services of a library should be pre- 
sented in their most appealing aspects. The 
bookmobile is an example of a service which 
you have developed with too little fanfare. 
To the average person, the idea of bringing 
books on wheels into every village and into 
the countryside has an irresistibly romantic 
appeal. Wherever you have really capital- 
ized upon this appeal, your library extension 
movement has prospered. I have a picture in 
my mind of young Abe Lincoln, who walked 
miles to borrow a book which he chanced to 
hear that a neighbor had happened to ac- 
quire. Think what a resource Lincoln would 
have found in a bookmobile. There are 
other Abe Lincolns scattered about the coun- 
try to whom we must try to obtain this basic 
means of education. 

There are numerous other library services 
which can be glamorized successfully. Books 
for the bedridden, story hours for children, 
great literature for farm boys, the poor man’s 
university, intellectual stimulus for the am- 
bitious, and a host of others, which are real 
services, can arouse enthusiasm everywhere. 

In spite of present conditions, however, it 
seems to me that there is much reason for 
optimism in the library picture of the Na- 
tion. Your profession has developed tech- 
niques for the distribution of books and 
library services that promise well for the 
future. The establishment of larger units of 
service, such as county and regional libraries, 
in rural areas seems to be an excellent ad- 
ministrative device for solving some prob- 
lems. The principle of State aid which, I 
understand, has been established in approxi- 
mately 20 States is of great importance to 
rural library service. The bookmobile is a 
tremendously important technical develop- 
ment. Nemonstrations such as those in IIli- 
nois and Louisiana will undoubtedly be very 
effective in facilitating rural library develop- 
ment. Planning for universal library cover- 
age on a State-wide basis such as has oc- 
curred in Michigan, Illinois, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Vermont, and many other States 
should result in great improvement. The 
interest in pamphlets, films, discussion 
groups, work with clubs, etc., should bring 
new effectiveness to library work. 

The library demonstration bill is an effort 
to help in some of these problems. It is 
based upon the belief that rural library 
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service has reached such a stage of perfec- 
tion that it can be demonstrated to the 
Nation with confidence. It is believed that 
such a demonstration will be so convincing 
that people will insist upon a permanent 
program of rural library service. 





Committee on Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to call attention to a letter, dated 
June 19, 1946, written by the Civil Rights 
Congress. This letter is an analysis of 
the report of activities of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, which that 
committee released last week. It is an 
analysis of content, under which the re- 
port bears up no better than if it were 
to be subjected to an analysis of its in- 
tent. In either case, it is manifestly 
clear that the aim is to smear progres- 
sives, not to investigate subversive activ- 
ity. The substance of the Civil Rights 
Congress’ letter follows: 


Crvi. RicHTs CONGRESS, 
New York, N. Y., June 19, 1946. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The recently issued 
report of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, covering its operations since its 
establishment as a permanent committee 18 
months ago, is a shocking example of the 
misuse of the prestige of the United States 
Congress for aims and purposes contrary to 
the best interests of Congress and the Nation. 

Fifty-five pages of a total of seventy-two 
are devoted to an attack on one relief com- 
mittee, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee. The so-called investigation of this 
committee is used as a reckless platform to 
assail all foreign-relief agencies, malign the 
labor movement, and insinuate that all those 
who support the Government policy of oppo- 
sition to the Franco regime in Spain are un- 
American, 

A cold examination of the Wood-Rankin 
report reveals the following: 

1. The 72-page report contains exactly one 
sentence describing the committee’s interest 
in uncovering Fascist activity in America: 
“The committee is currently engaged in cer- 
tain research work which may disclose some 
attempt to revive an organized system of 
Fascist clubs.” (Note in preface.) 

2. The sole other references to domestic 
Fascists are made to assail our Government’s 
movement against subversive activities of 
Fascists: 

(a) The seditionist trial is mocked as a 
waste of time and money (p. 32). 

(b) The orientation course (Army Talk 
No. 64) which taught the Army to spot the 
Fascist enemy the whole democratic world 
was fighting is called “one of the dirtiest 
blots on the history of the War Department” 
and “Red poison” (p. 14). 

8. The report is absolutely silent on the 
Ku Klux Klan, which the committee refused 
to investigate. The report fails to even men- 
tion the committee's friendly hearing grant- 
ed Gerald L. K. Smith, or its praise of Smith, 
much less mention his name. 

4. In contrast to its treatment of Fascists, 
the committee uses nine pages on its loudly 
proclaimed investigation of the American 
Communist Party to create a Red-baiting at- 
mosphere for the balance of the report. 
The “findings” on the Communist Party turn 
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out to be quotations from published Com- 
munist literature between the years of 1918 
to 1930 (pp. 4-12) and eight lines on its 
much-publicized hearing of Communist 
leaders, which concludes with the astonish- 
ing statement that the “Communist Party is 
the same old party” (p. 13). 

5. The section on the Wood-Rankin drive 
against radio commentators defies analysis, 
It reflects the method of intimidating radio 
stations into blocking the air-waves to lib- 
eral commentators by the simple expedient 
of charging Red propaganda and typifies the 
committee's attempt at thought control. 

6. The mass strikes during the past year 
in steel, auto, electrical, mining, and other 
industries to win essential economic adjust- 
ment of living standards for workers were 
caused by the communistic element, the 
report gravely states (p. 9). 

7. The Wood-Rankin report in 55 pages 
purports to show that the relief agency aid- 
ing Republican refugees from the fascist 
Franco government is an un-American or- 
ganization. In the course of this expose it 
does the following: 

(a) Attacks all private relief agencies op- 
erating during the war (p. 23) not only as 
unnecessary but operated primarily for po- 
litical purposes. Among the agencies s0 
designated are: 

(1) Hadassah, Inc. 

(2) American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. 

(3) American Field Service. 

(4) Ambijan Committee for Emergency 
Relief to the Soviet Union. 

(5) United Palestine Appeal. 

(6) American Friends Service Committee, 
and others. 

A majority of the organizations listed are 
Jewish or sending relief to Russia. 

(b) It also attacks the following: 

(1) Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare. 

(2) National Council for American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

(3) Russian War Relief. 

(4) National Negro Congress. 

(5) American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign-Born, and others. 

(c) Scores of individuals who have shown 
themselves interested in the relief of the 
democratic people of Spain are re ‘lessly 
smeared in Gestapo manner through a proc- 
ess of cross-indexing of names appearing on 
letterheads. By a totality of incredible non- 
sense, the Spanish relief committee is 
branded subversive. 

(ad) By quoting approvingly from those in 
this country who support the Franco regime, 
it labels all Americans who oppose Franco 
(as does the American Government) as 
Communist and then as un-American or 
subversive. 

GEORGE MARSHALL, 

Chairman of the Board. 

MILTON KAUFMAN, 
Executive Director. 





Memo No. 2 for People With Short 
Memories 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I called the attention of the House to the 
fact that although it has now been well 
over 3 weeks since the other body passed 
President Truman’s emergency labor 
legislation, we have thus far entirely 
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failed to take any action on that impor- 
tant legislation at this end of the Capitol. 
I know that many of you join with me 
and a great many other citizens of this 
Republic in asking the pertinent ques- 
tion, Why this unexpected and unwel- 
come delay? 

Was President Truman wrong in ask- 
ing for additional authority with which 
to deal with important labor disturb- 
ances? Was the House wrong in follow- 
ing the plea of the majority leader in 
granting him that authority? Were the 
gentlemen at the other end of the Capi- 
tol wrong in passing the legislation? Or 
is somebody wrong now in delaying final 
action on the President’s bill? 

If Congress adjourns for the summer 
without granting the President the au- 
thority he has requested and a new wave 
of strikes again paralyzes the Nation’s 
economy, who will then be to blame? 
Where are the brave voices which called 
for action 3 weeks ago but which now 
remain silent? Who is it that has in- 
voked this silence? For What reason has 
it been invoked? Has the $6,000,000 
slush fund of the CIO-PAC or Mr. Whit- 
ney’s multi-million-dollar threat of po- 
litical reprisals driven our leaders away 
from the challenge and into political 
foxholes? 

Mr. Speaker, these are significant 
questions to which the country is en- 
titled to know the answers. On the Re- 
publican side of the aisle we can only sit 
and ponder—who among the Democrats 
will rise up to provide responsible re- 
plies? Who on the Republican side will 
join in pressing for answers to these 
questions? 





Erosion of Constitutional Landmarks 
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HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix cf 
the Recorp an address delivered by Col. 
O. R. McGuire, of Washington, D. C., as 
published in the magazine Vital Speeches 
of the Day, of June 1, 1946. This ad- 
dress, “Erosion of Constitutional Land- 
marks,” was delivered at the annual din- 
ner of the Kansas State Bar Association 
in Wichita, Kans., May 24, 1946, and con- 
tains pertinent remarks on the process 
of constitutional government. 

The Public Printer advises me that the 
address will make three and one-half 
pages in the Recorp, and will cost $210. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EROSION OF CONSTITUTIONAL LANDMARKS 

(By O. R. McGuire, LL. D.) 

One hundred and fifty-nine years ago this 
day in 1787, 29 men met in Philadelphia for 
the stated purpose cf revising the Articles of 
Confederation, derisively referred to as “that 
rope of sand.”” Their first and prophetic act 
was to unanimously elect the venerated 
Washington as their presiding officer and 
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provide him with a chair—on the back of 
which Franklin finally concluded at the close 
of their labors that there had been painted 
a rising instead of a setting sun. 

The commencement date previously se- 
lected for the Convention was May 14, but 
the delegates were so slow in arriving that it 
Was not until May 25 there was present a 
quorum from seven States and one, Rhode 
Island, never did send a delegate to the Con- 
vention. A total of 72 men had been offered 
credentials from the several former Colonies, 
but so little confidence was there in the pros- 
pects of being able to agree upon some better 
plan of government than the Articles of Con- 
federation that many of the 72 men declined 
to accept credentials. The greatest number 
attending the Convention at any one time 
was 55 members. A saving remnant of 39 re- 
mained to complete their labors and to affix 
their signatures to the great document which 
immortalized the names of all who signed it, 
Save Washington and Franklin. Each of 
these two men had theretofore won his title 
clear to be numbered among th: world’s 
immortals. 

No more dismal prospects could be con- 
ceived than those which confronted the 
members of the Constitutional Convention. 
So dismal was the situation that it has be- 
come known in history as the critical period. 
Lawlessness was rampant. Civil insurrection 
was not merely threatened, it actually 
existed. Class was arrayed against class and 
State against State. Money was so worthless 
that the phrase “not worth a continental” is 
with us yet. Industry and commerce were 
all but stilled; unemployment was forcing 
men to move into the western wilderness. 
Some of those who had served with Washing- 
ton in the smoke of numerous battles had 
sought to make him King of America only to 
meet with his stern rebuke. 

These members of the Convention had 
been selected by their respective State legis- 
latures and by their acts they proved what 
representative government—not democracy if 
you please—could be at its best. Serving 
without compensation and paying their own 
expenses, these men labored through the 
hot summer of Philadelphia and emerged in 
September with a charter of government 
which has been characterized as the greatest 
instrument of government ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man. 

It is well, as we commence the one hun- 
dred and sixtieth year under that Constitu- 
_ tion, that we here this evening, on the broad 
plains of Kansas, give some thought to our 
heritage. Kansas came into existence many 
years later in a period, too, of turmoil and 
bloody strife. Here on this soil men of Kansas 
fought and many of them died with muskets 
in their hands. They had the courage of 
their convictions, even unto death. It is 
from the strength and courage of such men 
and women that great governments come 
into existence; that they are preserved for 
future generations; and that peace, liberty, 
and prosperity are born and nurtured to 
fruition—such as you have in Kansas today 
and which we could have throughout the 
length and breadth of this great Nation of 
ours. There were no cowardly and time serv- 
ing politicans in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 and there were none among those 
pioneer fathers of yours who reclaimed this 
State from the Indians and decreed that it 
should be free. 


More especially is it fitting that here the 
people of Kansas should be represented on 
this anniversary by their priesthood of law, 
by men whose lives are dedicated to right- 
eousness and justice under law as contrasted 
with the deviousness of the rule of men in 


their discretion. Once again this Nation is 
torn asunder by domestic strife; fellow-Amer- 
icans are not only permitted, they are en- 
couraged by the law of our Government, to 
conspire and stop the wheels of industry and 
commerce unless and until their demands 


are met, however, unrighteous such demands 
may be. The robber barons of the middle 
ages exacted levies from the countryside and 
on the highways of Europe. Leaders of pri- 
vate organizations in America today exact 
tribute, with the sanction of the law, inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court may it be said, 
on the industry and commerce of more than 
130,000,000 people. 

Taxation has reached such proportions 
during the past few years, and I am not in- 
cluding the recent war years, as to constitute 
substantial confiscation of the incomes of 
many people and their business enterprises— 
taxation badly referred to as “redistribution 
of wealth,” the implication, which is false, 
being that the poor receive a share of such 
redistributed wealth. We even tolerate and 
encourage pressure group organizations 
which brazenly threaten with political ex- 
tinction any public officials who will not do 
their bidding in taking from those who have 
and giving to those who have not. By our 
own acts we have proven the prophecy of 
Macaulay that in the twentieth century 
America would be as grievously plundered as 
was the Roman Empire in the fifth century, 
with the difference that our Huns and Van- 
dals would be engendered within our own 
country and by its institutions. So far has 
this plundering progressed that private en- 
terprise is well on the way to extinction be- 
cause of the lack of sufficient venture capital. 

“Why have we lost our way?” you may well 
inquire. The short and simple answer is that 
we have done so because in recent years we 
have removed the landmarks which the men 
of 1787 erected to guide us through the years. 
This in itself is no new phenomenon in the 
history of government, as was noted by the 
historian Polybius writing before the dawn of 
the Christian Era concerning cycles of gov- 
ernment. 

Lack of time and regard for your patience 
will not permit me to do more on this occa- 
sion than to refer to a few of the land- 
marks which we in our day have destroyed, 
unwittingly though such destruction may 
have been to the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The first and greatest of these destroyed 
landmarks was the loss of control of the 
people over the public purse. Such control 
by the people constitutes their greatest 
power, without which they are robbed and 
destroyed by the avarice of their rulers. 

The control of the people over the public 
purse was carefully devised and set up in 
the Constitution. First, there is the require- 
ment that all money bills must originate in 
the House of Representatives, elected by the 
people at regular intervals of 2 years. Sec- 
ond, there is the prohibition against the ap- 
propriation of any money for the Army for 
a period of more than 2 years. Third, there 
was the prohibition of any direct, or capi- 
tation tax on the people unless it be appor- 
tioned among the several States on the basis 
of population. All these were subordinate 
to, and dependent upon, the law of diminish- 
ing returns which insured that there could 
be no lasting excessive indirect taxes, such 
as excise and customs taxes, so long as the 
Federal Government was dependent upon 
such taxes for the principal part of its reve- 
nue. If such taxes became too high, the con- 
sumption of imported goods and goods sub- 
ject to internal excise taxes decreased to the 
point where less, rather than more, revenue 
was obtainable from such taxes. Similarly to 
the law of gravity, this law of diminishing 
returns is beyond the control of earthly rulers 
of men. 

It is true that under the so-called Ameri- 
can system, fathered by Henry Clay of my 
native State, a political deal was consum- 
mated between the New England manufac- 
turing interests and the westerners of that 
day whereby both supported high taxes on 
imports in 1832 and both supported internal 
improvements in the western territories. 
But South Carolina and John C. Calhoun, 
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who were even then fighting the battles of 
the farmers—forced to buy in a protected 
market and forced to sell in world markets— 
threatened nullification so vigorously that 
the import taxes were reduced the following 
year. 

We had a direct income tax during the 
dark days of the War Between the States. 
The people paid that tax without more than 
a dissent by Chief Justice Taney to the effect 
that salaries of the judiciary could not be 
reduced by taxation while the judges were 
in office. When an attempt to renew that tax 
took place, long after the expiration of the 
emergency in which it was first used, the 
people resisted. The Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld that resistance and 
concluded that such a tax must be appor- 
tioned among the States on the basis of 
population. 

Then commenced the struggle of certain 
groups to not only remove this constitutional 
landmark but to leave no control of the pub- 
lic purse in the people. The result was the 
sixteenth amendment. It was adopted in 
Congress as a result of a political deal between 
Senator Aldrich and Congressman Payne, 
on the one hand, and the Democratic leaders 
of Congress, on the other hand, that if 
enough Democratic votes were cast to insure 
the passage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, 
enough Republican votes would be cast to 
insure the submission for ratification of the 
income tax amendment. 

The debates in the Senate and House of 
Representatives on this amendment were pri- 
marily concerned with whether it would not 
be better for the Congress to require ratifi- 
cation of the amendment in State conven- 
tions rather than by the State legislatures. 
It was feared by some that if the latter 
method was adopted, the amendment would 
receive less than the required number of 
approvals by State legislatures. There was 
absolutely no discussion, and apparently no 
thought, on the part of the participants in 
these debates that increased revenues de- 
rived from unlimited income and inheritance 
taxes would lead to present-day results of 
loss of rights by the people to local self- 
government; of the growth of a bureaucracy 
so large and arrogant that its counterpart 
has never been known, not even in bureauc- 
racy-ridden Franc. immediately prior to the 
French revolvtion; of the so-called redis- 
tribution of wealth, but which I prefer to 
term destruction of the accumulated savings 
of 150 years with its coincidental destruc- 
tion of our system of private enterprise; and 
of the many other ills due to excessive rev- 
enue in the hands of politicians in control 
of the Federal Government, constituting a 
source of avarciousness on the part of pres- 
sure groups seeking something for nothing. 
Incidentally, we have engaged in two Euro- 
pean wars since the ratification of the six- 
teenth amendment in 1913; we have loaned 
billions to European nations; and it now 
seems that we have been committed to loan 
many more billions to foreign nations. 

Strange to relate, I have been unable to 
find any record in the proceedings of the 
State legislatures ratifying the amendment 
of any intelligent discussion of these poten- 
tial dangers to America which would result 
from the loss of control by the people over 
the public money power. Even retired Chief 
Justice Hughes, then Governor of New York, 
in a message to the New York Legislature 
recommending aginst ratification, limited 
his objections to the possibility that income 
on securities issued by State and local sub- 
divisions of government might be subject to - 
taxation. Not one voice was lifted in warn- 
ing to the people that this sixteenth amend- 
ment, with no ceiling whatever on the rates 
of taxes which the politicians could take 
from incomes or from estates of decedents, 
was not only completely destroying the great- 
est oi landmarks in the Constitution of the 
United States but was, in effect, reducing 
the people to a state of serfdom, with their 













Government as lord and master for which 
they must work without pay for several days 
each week. 

When men must pay from one-third to 
three-fourths of all they earn for Federal 
taxes alone, much of the incentive to prog- 
ress is destroyed in the people most needed. 
To this extent, only, does there operate the 
law of diminishing returns on income and 
inheritance taxes but people avowedly intent 
upon destroying the more prosperous classes 
of our citizens, with the mob shouting at 
their heels, have no regard whatever to a 
falling off of revenue due to excessive direct 
taxes. 

It is difficult to believe that the inheritors 
of the carefully devised Constitution of the 
United States could have been so blind as to 
surrender themselves, their properties, and 
their earning capacities into the hands of 
their politicians and into the hands of an 
uncontrolled and largely uncontrollable bu- 
reaucracy, apparently without a word of 
recorded protest. But they did. The legal 
profession signally failed to warn the people, 
Whether the people will ever be able to ex- 
tricate themselves from their present pre- 
dicament in this respect remains to be seen. 

The second great landmark for the pro- 
tection of human rights and liberties, erected 
in the Constitution, has to do with the en- 
forcement of justice between the citizen or 
resident, on the one hand, and our Govern- 
ment on the other. The Constitution wisely 
prohibited all bills of attainder and all ex 
post facto laws. It also provided that the 
privileges of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended unless in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it. 
There is also the prohibition against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures and the pro- 
hibition against any person being held to 
answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment 
by a grand jury; the prohibition against any 
person being deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; and 
the guarantee that the accused shall enjoy 
a right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury, of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed. 

True it is that these are guarantees, or 
landmarks, for the people of this country. 
They were intended as a measure of pro- 
tection against officials of our Government. 
In no other form of government are such 
guarantees found—beyond the reach of the 
executive and legislative powers—for the pro- 
tection of the life, liberty, and property of 
the individual. Do these guarantees contem- 
plate that high officials of the United States, 
including an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and a judge of 
one of its circuit courts of appeals shall 
descend from their benches and attempt to 
take the life and liberty of the citizens of 
a foreign country in a specially constituted 
tribunal of the victors sitting in that coun- 
try? 

I would have it clearly understood that I 
am concerned with the present plight of the 
Germans or Japs cherged with war crimes 
only to the extent that principles, practices, 
and procedures in that so-called trial may be 
used here to break down our constitutional 
guaranties and to rob the courts of their 
independence. 

There is abroad in this land a doctrine 
which I utterly reject that the law is what- 
ever the judges say it is. Not so long ago we 
had a determined assault made upon the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, none of whom are now on the bench, 
because it was claimed by the representatives 
of the political party in power that these 
Judges were misinterpreting the constitu- 
tional authority of the Executive and of the 
Congress. An attempt was made to dilute 
the Supreme Court by packing it with suffi- 
cient Justices holding to the ideologies of 
those in executive power as to overcome ad- 
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verse decisions rendered by that Court. 
Thanks to the men in Congress, who placed 
principle above party, that attempt was 
beaten down, but through the lapse of time 
and the infirmities of human life the Su- 
preme Court has been restaffed since that 
battle was won. Since the restaffing, to the 
extent of a majority, all lawyers know what 
has happened to lines of authority in the 
Supreme Court, represented by decisions 
written by experienced and able men, existing 
over long periods of time. No lawyer of to- 
day, however capable and experienced, is able 
to advise the people with certainty what may 
be the decision of a majority of that Court 
in a particular case involving constitutional 
questions, economic questions, labor ques- 
tions, or, indeed, any question where the 
issue is drawn between the citizen any the 
power of the United States Government. I 
make no attack upon the Associate Justice 
of that Court now in Europe. I count him 
among my personal friends, but I may not 
forget that he was one of the officials of the 
United States who appeared before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee in support of the 
Court packing plan. 

That there is an attempt in some quarters 
to condition the legal profession of the United 
States for the acceptance of what is now being 
done in Germany and Japan is evidenced by 
the fact that two of the chief officials of the 
American Bar Association were invited to 
visit, with their expenses paid, the so-called 
trial now on in Germany, and spend some 
time as observers of that proceeding wherein 
two judges of our great courts and a vast 
number of lawyers of the American bar are 
active participants. These American Bar As- 
sociation officials accepted that invitation. 

I make no claim that a judicial precedent 
once established should be accepted as in- 
violable or that judges of our high courts 
should become monks. Yet where precedents 
involve statutory constructions, they should 
stand until the legislative body changes the 
statutes. The rules should not be changed 
for or against any party while the game is 
being played. If precedents involve constitu- 
tional constructions, they should be permit- 
ted to stand until the Constitution is changed 
in the constitutional manner, unless the 
precedents are clearly wrong. It cannot be 
said that such precedents are clearly wrong 
when the court divides five to four or three to 
five in overturning them. 

If we once openly reach that point in Amer- 
ican judicial history when men may be tried 
and convicted for the violation of a law 
which does not exist, except in the fertile 
imagination of an astute prosecutor, or if 
judges may change from judges to prosecutors 
and back again, as a chameleon does its 
colors, another landmark of our Constitution 
will have been as completely destroyed as the 
one I have heretofore mentioned with re- 
spect to the control over the public money 
power. Now that he is gone, I am at liberty 
to reveal that Chief Justice Stone expressed 
surprise in a letter which I have in my pos- 
session that the legal profession had given 
so little attention to the practice of some 
judges to engage in other than the duties 
of their offices. 

Searches and seizures are being made al- 
most daily without warrants required by the 
Constitution. It is invariably claimed that 
these searches and seizures are incidental to 
the arrests and in the presence of the pris- 
oners, therefore legally made. Only too fre- 
quently the prisoner is unable to establish 
to the satisfaction of the court, against the 
testimony of the arresting officers, that the 
claim is wholly unfounded; that his books 
and papers were ransacked against his con- 
sent. This shows a callous disregard by Gov- 
ernment men for the rights of the citizen 
which is dangerous to the extreme. 

Men and women, too, are being arrested 
and transported to Washington for trial in 
the District of Columbia, hundreds of miles 
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away from their homes, and before juries 
made up in considerable part of employees 
of the United States Government, for alleged 
violation of some statute. Government em- 
ployees have been made eligible by statute to 
serve on both petit and grand juries in the 
District of Columbia. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has upheld that stat- 
ute. Jurisdiction in such cases is claimed 
on the ground that some letter or news- 
paper article written by the accused was 
received in the District of Columbia and that 
the crime was therefore committed in said 
District. Such a claim of the Government, 
too, has been upheld by the court of last 
resort. Most of you are familiar with news- 
paper accounts of the abortive mass sedition 
trial in the District of Columbia, involving 
codefendants from many States of the Union. 

It is now seriously claimed by the Govern- 
ment, and the claim has been upheld by at 
least one circuit court of appeals, that it 
constitutes due process of law for a Federal 
Statute to limit review to an executive agency 
of an administrative order issued by an 
executive official of Government against a 
citizen requiring him to pay money to that 
government. It was held in this circuit 
court of appeals case, and there is more than 
a hint to the same effect in a recent opinion 
of the Supreme Court that the possibility of 
a review in The United States Tax Court 
constitutes due process and that the citizen 
cannot raise any questions of alleged fact 
determined by svrch an executive order in 
a constitutional court. 

I have not time to pursue this matter fur- 
ther but I have indicated sufficient to con- 
vince myself that the landmarks of justice 
established in the Constitution are under 
attack from many quarters and that as usual 
the citizen is losing the fight. He will con- 
tinue to lose unless the organized legal 
profession demands in no uncertain tones 
that the law shall be applied by judges who 
have surrendered themselves entirely to the 
dispensing of justice on the benches to which 
they have been appointed; that the consti- 
tutional guaranties of justice shal! be ap- 
plied in the exact terms in which they are 
in the Constitution; that there shall never 
be permitted to arise any question as to the 
fairness and unbiased attitude of both grand 
and petit juries in criminal cases; and that 
no technical question as to the receipt of a 
letter or writing in one jurisdiction shall be 
permitted to justify trial in that jurisdic- 
tion rather than in the one where the letter 
or article was written and the accused resides. 
In addition, we should demand of our courts 
that they cease confusing themselves with 
either constitutional conventions or legisla- 
tures and that where there are decided cases, 
not clearly wrong, they shall be applied until 
the Constitution or statutes are changed in 
the manner provided by law. The courts 
were created to interpret and apply the law 
not to create it. 

The third and last landmark erected in 
the Constitution with which I shall burden 
your patience, is that which declares that 
Congress shall have power to “regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
In our consideration of this landmark for 
a few moments, we may disregard the regula- 
tion of commerce with foreign nations and 
with the Indian tribes, directing our atten- 
tion to the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce “among the several States’—not 
within the several States. 

This constitutional power has been so in- 
terpreted by the Congress and the courts, 
within the past 15 years, as to destroy all 
distinction between intrastate commerce and 
interstate commerce save in a few minor in- 
stances of no consequence whatever on the 
stream of interstate commerce. Instead of 


regulation of commerce among the several 
States, which are themselves independent 
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sovereignties except to the extent govern- 
mental power has been expressly or impliedly 
delegated to the central government, Con- 
gress and the courts are regulating commerce 
in the several States contrary to the funda- 
mental basis of our constitutional system 
that the central government was created by 
representatives of the States to function in 
matters common to two or more States, which 
they could not themselves adjust. We have 
even gone so far as to establish by Federal 
statute the common minimum rates of wages 
and hours of work which must be observed by 
all employers of labor and all laborers in 
every State of the Union, diverse as their 
conditions may be, where the activities of the 
employees even indirectly affect commerce 
among the several States. 

At this session of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, it has held, for instance, 
despite the language of the commerce clause 
of the Constitution and prior decisions of 
that Court that employees washing the win- 
dows of an office building or repairing electric 
motors for customers in the same State are 
engaged in producing goods for commerce 
because the building was occupied in sub- 
stantial part by a manufacturer of goods for 
interstate commerce or the repaired motors 
were used by such manufacturer in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate commerce. 
Be it noted that none of the employees in 
question were employees of the manufac- 
turer or worked on the goods going into 
interstate commerce. 

Commencing many years ago with the 
Shreveport case in the Supreme Court hold- 
ing that lower intrastate rates were illegal 
because they adversely affected interstate 
rates on railroads, we persuaded ourselves to 
believe that an intrastate matter had to 
directly affect or burden interstate commerce 
but apparently we no longer have to resort 
to any such conclusion. It seems to be 
enough if the intrastate activity even re- 
motely relates to a business which itself has 
some part in interstate transaction. 

There may be differences of opinion 
whether the Supreme Court, from case to 
case, may finally piece out a new rule 
whereby all reasonably important intrastate 
activities, such as manufacturing, repairing, 
etc., may be regulated by the United States 
Government or whether it would not have 
been better to have had a carefully drafted 
constitutional amendment establishing the 
rule. There may even be differences of opin- 
ion whether local self-government should 
not supply all of the regulation and control 
over intrastate activities unless they directly 
burden interstate commerce as in the Shreve- 
port case. But whatever may be the differ- 
ences of these opinions as to the desirability 
of the Federal Government regulating com- 
merce and trade within a State instead of 
among the States, I am convinced that no 
court has the jurisdiction to constitute itself, 
in effect, a constitutional convention for the 
purpose of rewriting the Constitution of the 
United States in any respect whatsoever and 
more particularly where to do so destroys the 
balance of power between the States and 
the central government and thereby de- 
stroys the right of local self-government. 

By means of this power the Federal Gov- 
ernment may not only regulate and control 
all industry having interstate aspects to any 
reasonable degree but that government may 
likewise regulate and control the hours and 
rates of wages of workmen and the daily lives 
of the people. Any such power is equally 
dangerous to the employees and employers. 
The possibilities of the loss of local self- 
government with corresponding gain by the 
Federal Government are limitless and may 
embrace the entire economic well-being of the 
people. Whether this is required under pres- 


ent social and economic conditions is not 
the question. It is rather whether the Fed- 
eral Government shall exercise that power 
without any standards being erected for the 
protection of the people from a relentless, 
often stupid and always self-serving bureauc- 
racy. 

The instances I have mentioned, and others 
of almost equal importance could be men- 
tioned, are not only encroachments upon, and 
disregard of, the fundamental principles of 
government. No, my friends of Kansas, the 
matter goes far deeper than that. The de- 
struction of the landmarks of the Constitu- 
tion constitutes assaults against the three 
great pillars of government, pillars which 
distinguish our form of the “social compact” 
from that now existing or which has existed 
since recorded history began. These three 
pillars are the glory of our American institu- 
tions and are the chart of what we love to call 
the “American way of life.” 

The first of these pillars of the Constitu- 
tion is the independent sovereign States, 
joined together in a union to act only where 
the common interests of all must necessarily 
be represented. The second great pillar is the 
protection of the individual, of whatever race, 
color, or creed, even in a contest with the 
Government itself. That pillar is based upon 
the inalienable and indestructible rights of 
the individual or of a minority upon which 
the majority may not encroach, even with 
the aid of government. The third great pil- 
lar, and the crowning glory of the Constitu- 
tion, is the independence of the judiciary—a 
scheme of government by which any intrusion 
upon the rights of the 48 States as against 
the Federal Government, and the rights of 
the individual as against any one of the 48 
States or the Federal Government, may be 
determined and protected, not by either of 
the parties interested, but by an impartial 
body holding the balance true for right and 
justice under written law—a pillar of gov- 
ernment which makes this a “government 
of laws and not of men.” 

This constant h-cking away at the mas- 
sive pillars erected to support the structure 
of our American Government; this changing 
of the rules while the game is in progress, 
until no rules remain upon which we may 
rely; this removing of the landmarks o: guide- 
posts of liberty under law; this destruction 
of the confidence of the people in men set 
apart whose sole and only business is justice 
under law—these constitute the great dan- 
gers which confront Government in America, 
the only beacon light of “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” in a world of dark- 
ness and despair. If once these insidious 
influences break the morale of our people, the 
end of government under law is in sight. 

May I conclude by saying that the sincere 
and devoted patriots who framed the Consti- 
tution were not seeking merely the best ar- 
chitectural plan to house the principles of 
government they wanted to establish for 
themselves and posterity. No, They searched 
their hearts and consciences for the best 
way to guard those principles of government 
against influences, frem within or without, 
that might weaken or destroy them. Hence 
the checks and balances, the landmarks, the 
three pillars of government which I have 
named. These were not clever designs, They 
were and are necessary fundamentals to the 
attainment of that goal which seemed ever 
in their minds—to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty for themselves and their posterity. Last, 
but not least, the principle of self-government 
must be an integral part of human brother- 
hood; the spirit of liberty under law must 
be supported by the spirit of religion because 
&@ republican system of government is based 
upon individual responsibility to both God 
and man. 
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Congregational Churches Back President's 
Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been almost a year since the President 
first sent to us his legislative program 
embracing 21 points; and since that time 
he has transmitted various messages 
recommending further enactments. 
What we have done to that carefully 
considered program I will not describe; 
but it is interesting to me to note in the 
Chicago Sun of June 23 an article which 
tells of the endorsement of many of the 
key points in the President’s program 
by the General Council of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches of America 
in meeting at Grinnell, Iowa. 

I am inserting a portion of the news 
report in the Recorp, that Members may 
be informed, as follows: 


CuurRCH Group BACKS PRICE CONTROLS, MINI- 
MUM WAGE, PERMANENT FEPC 


(By James O. Supple) 


GRINNELL, Iowa, June 22.—A program of 
liberal social action, including approval of 
price control, annual minimum wages, and 
public housing was adopted here by the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches with only 4 or 5 of the 1,000 dele- 
gates dissenting. 

The assembly also passed a report on world 
order which included limitation of American 
sovereignty to help functioning of the United 
Nations, extension of relief and credit to 
war-stricken countries, and the increasing of 
the number of Jewish refugees to be ad- 
mitted to the United States. 


REPORT PRESENTED 


Dr. Francis McPeek, of Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the legislative committee of the 
denomination’s social action division, pre- 
sented the report on domestic issues, 

The general council approved the entire 
program including the following recom- 
mendations: 

“1, In periods of recognized economic 
emergency the Federal Government should 
provide adequate controls for all prices, espe- 
cially of food, clothing, and rentals; and also 
wages as they relate to these prices. 

“2. We favor further experimentation with 
guaranteed annual wages as developed in 
several industries. * * * An annual wage 
for workers in gainful employment and an 
annual income for every family in acccord- 
ance with its needs is imperative for the pro- 
tection of individual and family welfare.” 


HASTY LAWS OPPOSED 


“3. We oppose hasty legislation which 
places special controls on labor or manage- 
ment. Instead, we favor a vigorous attack 
on the economic conditions which are the 
root causes of industrial strife and confilct. 

“4. We commend the President’s proposal 
for the appointment of a joint congressional 
commission to study the entire field of labor- 
management relations to propose legislative 
reforms. 

“5, We recommend the establishment of an 
adequate comprehensive national develop- 
ment and housing policy. We specifically en- 
dorse public housing as a method, within the 
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frame of the capitalistic'economy, of achiev- 
ing the aforesaid policy.” 


FEPC SUPPORT VOICED 


“g. We reaffirm our support of legislation 
constituting @ germanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

“7. We urge legislation designed to provide 
medical services for all people through the 
cooperation of civic, professional, and other 
agencies, including the Government. 

“8. Existing Social Security provisions 
should be extended to include the self-em- 
ployed, domestics, agricultural workers, lay 
employees of religious, charitable, or any 
other institutions not already covered by 
Social Security or some other adequate pen- 
sion plan.” 





Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp several editorials 
dealing with the subject of the reorgani- 
zation of Congress. One editorial is 
from the Detroit Free Press, one from 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, and 
there are several others. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press of 
June 12, 1946] 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 

Upon the adequacy of its parliament rests 
‘the life of a republic. 

Increasingly, the Congress of the United 
States has been losing the faith and acquiring 
the derision of the Nation. 

The easy thing is to blame the individual 
Senator and Representative. And it is true 
that under the Capitol dome are some ex- 
tremely sorry political specimens. 

However, the fundamental fault lies not in 
the individuals, but in the cumbersome, out- 
moded nature of the legislative machinery 
with which they must do their jobs. The 
best men who serve in the two Houses are 
meagerly effective against the archaic meth- 
ods therein retained. 

In passing a bill for the reorganization of 
Congress, the Senate has taken an encour- 
aging step toward preservation of our system 
of government. 

There will be argument that the measure 
could have gone further. Real reform, how- 
ever, is rarely swift and sweeping. The 
change that is too radical breeds too much 
opposition for probability of acceptance. 

As it is, the House’s adoption of all the 
Senate bill’s provisions is still far from cer- 
tain. For one thing, the proposed pay in- 
crease may encounter selfish challenge. At 
present, the House Members receive a $2,- 
500 expense allowance (not paid Senators) 
that is tax free. 

This allowance may look more attractive 
than a taxable $5,000 salary increase. 

Also, the lobby groups can be expected to 
exert all the great pressure at their com- 
mand to induce the House to throw out a 
requirement that lobbyists be registered. 

The most constructive of the Senate’s 
streamlining stipulations is reduction of 


standing committees from 33 to 15, with the 
added restriction that no Senator may serve 
on more than two. 

That the Senators refused to accept civil 
service assistants in lieu of their own ap- 
pointees is no detriment. A good deal of a 
legislator’s ability to perform satisfactorily 
depends on the personal loyalty of his im- 
mediate aides. 

The Senate did well in its framing of the 
bill. The people can find real hope for a 
stronger government in its 49 to 16 passage. 

And they will serve their own best in- 
terests if they let the House know that a 
favorible vote is wanted there. 

[Prom the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette of 

June 12, 1946] 


OVER ONE HURDLE 


It appears that the “expert” forecasters of 
congressional sentiment have been thrown 
for a loss. By a vote of 49 to 16 the sup- 
posedly tradition-bound Senate has approved 
a tradition-shattering measure to reorganize 
the Nation’s lawmaking establishment in the 
interests of modernization and efficiency. 

True, the bill thus approved does contain 
certain provisions which any Member of our 
Federal Legislature might well find attrac- 
tive. It proposes to boost the pay of Con- 
gressmen by 50 percent, increase the amount 
of the technical and administrative aid al- 
lowed the lawmakers, and establish a pen- 
sion system for the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. But it would also do certain 
other things which the typical Congressman, 
particularly if a Member of the Upper House, 
might not be expected to like. By reducing 
the number of standing committees, for ex- 
ample, it would reduce the number of com- 
mittee chairmanships which are supposed to 
mean so much in terms of prestige. 

Maybe the “experts” have been overesti- 
mating that prestige item. Or maybe most 
of the Senators have concluded that any 
loss of prestige the bill might cause them 
would be more than offset by the favorable 
innovations. Anyway, the country as a whole 
may be glad to see that a@ measure for 
“streamlining” its National Legislature in 
the interests of efficient lawmaking and up- 
to-date organization has surmounted its first 
and probably most serious hurdle. The pre- 
vailing opinion seems to be that, having 
won such quick and emphatic Senate ap- 
proval, the bill won’t encounter much diffi- 
culty in the House of Representatives. 
{From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal of 

June 14, 1946] 


STEP TOWARD REFORM 


Passage in the Senate of the La Follette- 
Monroney bill is an encouraging step toward 
improvement of congressional procedure and 
organization. 

The bill is by no means perfect. It does 
nothing about the deadening seniority sys- 
tem. But if it did, it would be doomed. 
Pacing realities, the bill’s sponsors have in- 
cluded as much ag they could reasonably 
hope to get at this time. The rest must 
wait. 

The most important improvements are that 
it reduces the number of committees, defines 
the provinces of committees more clearly, 
prevents the attachment of riders to appro- 
priation bills, and increases the salary of 
Congressmen from $10,000 to $15,000. Con- 
ceivably, this pay boost may attract better 
men to Congress, although at the rate the 
cost of living is now going up, it may only 
keep Congressmen abreast with rising ex- 
penses. At any rate, the higher pay is 
justified 


Both Democrats and Republicans joined 
in passing the bill through the Senate. 
Members of the House will show their wisdom 
by giving it similar bipartisan support. 
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[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
June 12, 1946] 


STREAMLINING CONGRESS 


In the bill passed on Monday the Senate 
made an admirable beginning in remodeling 
congressional machinery. Not every improve- 
ment wished for is contained in the Senate 
blueprint—at the last moment old-guard 
southern Democrats rescued their patronage 
in appointment of Capitol employees, for ex- 
ample—but so much of real merit is included 
that the House will be culpable if it fails 
to go along. 

Many students of government have ex- 
amined the workings of Congress with an 
eye to changes in procedure. A plan which 
attracted wide attention in recent months 
was prepared by Robert Heller of Cleveland, 
and his recommendations are to a degree em- 
bodied in the Senate bill, which was man- 
aged on the floor by Senator La FoLLeTTe. 

Heller and others have called for reduction 
in the number of standing committees. 
There are 33 in the Senate, and the bill cuts 
them to 15. In the House there are 47. If 
the House adopts the measure, it will mark 
the first important change in committee 
structure in more than half a century. 

This is particularly important. At present 
there is overlapping of authority growing out 
of the multiplicity of committees and a re- 
sultant confusion and slow-down in legisla- 
tive procedure. The time and energy of 
Members are spread out too far. 

With a fewer number of committees, dupli- 
cation of effort can be eliminated. By pro- 
viding adequate staffs of professional assist- 
ants, more work can be done and Members of 
Congress will be in a position to Keep in 
closer touch with what is going on and have 
the time for digesting the reports of assist- 
ants. 

We hope that the House does not shy away 
in an election year from raising congressional 
salaries. The Senate bill provides for an 
increase from $10,000 to $15,000, and a pen- 
sion. We do not believe that reasonable 
voters will disapprove. The expenses which 
inevitably go along with public life together 
with the uncertainty of tenure of office actu- 
ally reduce the true amount of the salary, 
and nothing less than $15,000 will attract 
the best talent. 

The pension is also justified, as in general 
the men who go to Washington give up the 
most productive years of their life for Gov- 
ernment service. There was a time when 
they were owners of rich farms which pro- 
duced crops as usual in their absence, and 
which awaited their return when public serv- 
ice was ended. Unfortunately, most Con- 
gressmen must provide for their old age out 
of salary savings. 

[From the Illinois State Journal, Springfield, 
Iil., of June 12, 1946] 


CONGRESSIONAL STREAMLINING 


Members of the Senate have in overwhelm- 
ing majority indicated their desire to stream- 
line the functions of Congress to cope with 
modern demands, and have sent the measure 
along to the House for a vote. This action 
on the part of the Senate culminates many 
months of committee hearings and executive 
sessions. 

With the growing interest of constituents 
in Washington affairs, Congressmen have 
come to find themselves little more than 
errand boys on issues which arouse public 
sentiment and send deluges of telegrams into 
the District of Columbia. 

The appointment of an executive aide by 
each lawmaker will remove many such im- 
portant but tedious tasks from the minds 
of those who must think on high and un- 
cluttered levels if they are to vote intelli- 
gently and have time to press their own 
particular programs, 
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In order to attract and hold men of high 
caliber in public office it is necessary to pay 
them enough money to live in comfort while 
maintaining two residences and meeting 
unusual living expenses. 

In voting to merge many committees and 
eliminate others, Congressmen have taken a 
bold step in lessening traditional prestige. 
Concentration of power in the hands of fewer 
committeemen is a tendency demanded by 
the urgency of the times, but one which must 
be watched even more closely because of the 
increased likelihood of political cabal. 

Congress during its current session has 
shown the strain of working under the har- 
assing weight of excess red tape and reluctant 
committees. The provision of the streamlin- 
ing bill allowing each of the consolidated 
committees to hire four experts is a step for- 
ward in lessening the impact of lobbyists, 
who often present the bulk of facts heard on 
some measures, Facts presented by lobbyists 
are too often drawn up to show special rather 
than general needs for legislation. 

Criticized by some opponents for lessening 
party division, the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate actually heightens the barriers between 
majority and minority by creating majority 
and minority committees of seven members 
each in both the Senate and House of Rerpre- 
sentatives. Majority policy committeemen 
would be members of a joint legislative-exec- 
utive council, charged with promoting team- 
work between the White House and Congress. 

Provisions of the legislation would flush 
into the open hearings on appropriations bills 
which have been considered in closed com- 
mittees for years. 

All in all, the legislation is sure to relieve 
considerable pressure from incumbent Con- 
gressmen, and should attract more men of 
higher caliber than those drawn to’ public 
service by the present system of meager re- 
wards, 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of June 
12, 1946] 


NOw IT IS UP TO THE HOUSE 


The Senate has assed the congressional 
reorganization bill by a vote of 49 to 16. 
This most important measure is now up to 
the House. 

Students of American Government have 
long recognized that one of the major rea- 
sons for confusion and delay and general lack 
of efficiency in the legislative branch is the 
antiquated machinery of the two Houses. 
There are too many committees, Congress- 
men, and Senators do not have competent 
advisers, they now spend too much of their 
time attending to nonlegislative details of 
their offices. 

A joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate worked out a comprehensive program to 
remedy these defects. It also proposed an 
increase in pay for Congressmen from $10,000 
to $15,000 annually. 

Anticipation that Senators, greedy for 
traditional patronage and power, would scut- 
tle the proposals were groundless. The de- 
bate revealed a growing awareness that the 
congressional machinery must be modernized 
to meet the demands of the age. The Sen- 
ate did make changes but did not destroy 
the basic purposes of the bill. 

It will be a great victory for good govern- 
ment if the House approves the reorganiza- 
tion program. It should be done before Con- 
gress adjourns this summer. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News] 
A STREAMLINED CONGRESS 


Paying little heed, apparently, to Capitol 
Hill observers who had expected no such de- 
cisive action, the Senate has passed and sent 
on to the House a bill which would modernize 
the machinery of Congress and enable its 
Members to cope with their increasingly com- 
plex burdens. The vote was 49-16. This is 
the much-talked-of measure which would 


reorganize Congress, reduce the number of 
standing committees to a workable figure and 
supply Congressmen with expert technical 
and administrative assistance. Also, as 
passed by the upper House, the pay of Sen- 
ators would be raised from $10,000 to $15,000 
annually and each would be permitted to 
hire an $8,000-a-year assistant. 

It appears now that there may be a chance 
of the measure becoming law during this 
congressional session, although considera- 
tion of the bill has not yet been scheduled in 
the House. Should these proposals be 
enacted, there is every reason to believe that 
both Congress and the people would benefit. 
At no time in the history of the Nation, per- 
haps, have cold, unbiased, statistical facts 
been so needed by the men who make our 
laws. And yet, under the present system, a 
legislator may be obliged to serve on so many 
committees and to so spread his efforts among 
several duties that a great deal of legislation 
must be passed without any clear under- 
standing of it by the men who vote on §it. 
Less committee duty and expanded techni- 
cal fact-finding services would seem to go a 
long way toward easing the burden. 

On the matter of pay, the President has 
urged Congress to increase its salaries and 
though Congressmen show a tendency to shy 
from such matters when they think of 
elections coming up, no serious protests arose 
from the country after Mr. Truman’s recom- 
mendation. We expect and demand the 
highest caliber of work from our representa- 
tives in Washington and there is no reason 
why we shouldn't pay a fair and prevailing 
price for it. 


The Famous Thirty-second Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the record established by the Thirty- 
second Division in World War II will 
forever stand as a epic to the valor and 
bravery of those citizen soldiers from 
the States of Michigan and Wisconsin 
who gave so unselfishly in defeating the 
Japs in the Southwest Pacific theater. 
These men carried on the traditions of 
their gallant forefathers of that famous 
Iron Brigade who served with such dis- 
tinction in the Civil War. Likewise it 
was their fathers who again demon- 
strated the fighting qualities of the mid- 
western civilian who helped to dethrone 
the Kaiser and obliterate the German 
Army on the western front in World 
War I. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege and 
honor to have served as a member of that 
famous Thirty-second Division in the 
Red Arrow Division and however great 
was the sacrifices by my comrades in 
that war they in no way equaled the dar- 
ing and heroism of our sons who fought 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend and colleague, 
Hon. JOHN BYRNES, of Wisconsin, very 
fittingly delivered an address at a dinner 
on June 15 given by the city of Appleton 
in honor of the men of that city who 
served with the Thirty-second Division. 
His remarks are most timely and under 
permission to extend I insert herewith 
his address: 
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There is no better way to pay tribute to 
the men of the Red Arrow Division than to 
retell the story of its actions in the Second 
World War. That story is an unparalleled 
record of privation, sacrifice and heroism and 
is one which cannot fail to stir the hearts 
of all who believe in honor, courage and valor, 

There are men here—veterans of the One 
hundred and Twenty-seventh Infantry Regi- 
ment and of other units of the Thirty-second 
Division—who were intimately concerned 
with the writing of that story, and they are 
the ones who should really tell it. As one 
who watched its outlines unfold from afar, 
it is perhaps presumptuous of me to in- 
fringe upon their right, but I speak only in 
the hope of adding new meaning to those 
years which they so selflessly sacrificed for 
the greater glory of our State and Nation. 

Their memories of the Thirty-second Divi- 
sion are compounded of different stuff than 
are the memories of those of us who followed 
their progress during the dark war years. 
As they moved relentlessly from Australia to 
the shores of Japan, we only read the head- 
lines of victory. They were more interested 
in the footnotes of reality—the unglorified 
details of mud and rain, of endless days and 
nights, of courage and fear, and of bullets 
and death. 

I address myself to those men in the hope 
that I can somehow translate those foot- 
notes into a volume of greater perspective— 
that I can impress upon them that the record 
of those long years insures for the Red Arrow 
Division a permanent place in the ranks of 
history's great combat outfits. 

As you slogged in the mud of Camp Beaure- 
gard during the confused days before Pearl 
Harbor, you men of the Thirty-second were 
dimly aware of the traditions of your divi- 
sion. You knew that, in the First World 
War, it was one of the first American divi- 
sions in action and one of the last out. You 
knew that it had broken the Hindenburg 
line, acquiring the name “The Terrible Ones,” 
and you knew the meaning of its proud 
boast, “the Red Arrow pierces every line.” 

I doubt, however, that any of you, as you 
drilled and maneuvered, guessed how closely 
that history was soon to repeat itself, how 
gloriously you were to add to that list of 
“firsts,” and how your nickname and confi- 
dent boast were to take on a new meaning 
against a fanatical foe. In those days you 
had little time to concern yourselves with 
destiny. 

Perhaps, similarly, 4 months after Pearl 
Harbor, you were too busy with the petty 
details of shipboard life to realize that the 
Red Arrow had once again been chosen to 
spearhead the attack against the enemy. 
You were too involved with unloading ship 
and making camp in Australia to care much 
about the honor of being one of the first com- 
plete divisions to be sent overseas. 

In that fateful fall of 1942, as the Jap 
advanced on Port Moresby, the business of 
stripping your packs, dyeing your fatigues, 
and sharpening your bayonets gave you little 
time to realize that you were soon to be the 
first complete battle units to be flown into 
action and one of the first Army divisions 
to go on the offensive anywhere in the vast 
theater of the Second World War. 

While you fought in the malaria-ridden 
swamps of Buna and Sanananda, you had lit- 
tle time to realize that you were setting 4 
pattern in jungle fighting that was to guide 
another million American troops who fol- 
lowed you for the next 3 years. Nor could 
you know how the news of your final victory 
dispelled forever the theory cz Japanese in- 
vincibility and how it raised new hope in 
the hearts of Americans everywhere. 

As you fought in the thankless and little- 
publicized battles at Saidor (Sidor) and 
Aitape (Ita’pee), you were too busy staying 
alive to appreciate that General MacArthur, 
who called you his “first team,” had chosen 
you to initiate his now famous hopping 
strategy and had picked you to contain the 
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entire Japanese Eighteenth Army while the 
great advance base at Hollandia was being 
puilt in preparation for the Philippine inva- 
sion. The war became too hot on the Drin- 
jumor (drin-yah-mor) and you were too 
busy killing Japs to know that you were 
crushing the last Jap hope of breaking out 
of New Guinea by decimating two of his 
proudest divisions. 

Again, on Leyte, the rain, the mud, and 
the Jap spider holes demanded all of your 
attention, but when the fighting was fin- 
ished, GHQ and the War Department knew 
that you had broken another Yamashita line 
and had exterminated the famous Japanese 
Imperial First Division. They knew, too, 
that in winning this battle, it was you who, 
in effect, won the battle of the Philippines 
pecause it was on Leyte that the Jap had 
chosen to make his most vicious stand. 

Luzon, to you, meant dodging Jap shells 
and fighting your way into the clouds along 
the precipitous Villa Verde trail. To the 
world, it meant the beginning of the end of 
the Japanese dream. 

You deemed it a doubtful privilege, then, 
but it was a token of the high regard in 
which you were held that, even while you 
were cornering the last of the enemy on 
Luzon, preparations were going ahead for 
the Red Arrow to take part in the final as- 
sault upon Japan itself. 

It was a just fate that paid fitting tribute 
to the division when the symbol of Jap- 
anese aggression— Yamashita himself—hand- 
ed over his sword to the troops of the Thirty- 
second, thus bringing to a close your three 
long years of struggle in those steaming 
islands. 

My hope tonight is that you who were 
members of the Red Arrow Division will for- 
ever carry in your hearts a deep feeling of 
pride for having served with a division whose 
record is unsurpassed in the long annals of 
conflict. I hope, too, that your memories of 
those long and arduous days across the seas 
will fuse themselves into the memorable sat- 
isfaction of an impossible job magnificently 
done. 

For myself, I can think of no finer tribute 
to pay a man than to say of him, 

“He fought with the Thirty-second Divi- 
sion.” 

By the same token, there has been no finer 
tribute paid to you, the State of Wisconsin 
and its many communities than now to have 
the Thirty-second Division—the symbol of 
our participation in the war—assigned per- 
manently as a Wisconsin unit. It evolves now 
upon us, the citizens of the State, to help 
perpetuate the traditions of that great unit 
so that it may ever serve as a permanent re- 
minder of the unselfish sacrifices its mem- 
bers made for us in the name of freedom, 
justice, and humanity. 





The Pullman Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the June 25 
issue of the Washington Post: 





PULLMAN RACKET 
Within a few days the Pullman Co. intends 
to request the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to impose restrictions on refunds for 
unused Pullman space. We sincerely hope 
the Commission will give this request favor- 
For the present practice 


able consideration, 
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of making 100-percent refunds for canceled 
reservations up to train time gives rise to 
serious abuses. The first type of abuse is one 
for which the system, not the public, is 
chiefly to blame. Since no penalty attaches 
to a last-minute change of plans, space is 
often reserved on the off chance that it will 
be needed. Blocks of Pullman space are also 
acquired by hotels, travel agencies, and 
corporations weeks in advance for the ac- 
commodation of customers and employees. 
If the tickets are not d of, they can 
be redeemed at the last minute without loss 
of a single dime. 

The second type of abuse has assumed 
the proportions of a major racket on some 
lines. That is the practice of buying Pull- 
man space for speculative resale at a profit. 
Unlike most rackets, this one is absolutely 
riskless since tickets not sold can be turned 
in. The net result of the present methods 
of reserving space in sleeping cars is that 
trains frequently cOepart with plenty of 
empty berths, leaving some disappointed 
travelers behind, while others find places to 
lay their heads only by paying outrageous 
premiums to black market ticket dealers. 
What’s more the railroads lose revenue and 
incur the ill will of the traveling public. 

To remedy this situation to some extent 
the Pullman Co. suggests that cancelations 
of space should be required a day before 
departure in order to get a refund. Other- 
wise refunds would be made only if the 
space were resold. Although such restric- 
tions would put a crimp in speculative ac- 
tivity and ease the situation caused by ad- 
vance booking, we doubt whether it would 
be sufficiently drastic to meet the needs of 
the case. 

For a long time the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has been conducting a campaign to reform 
methods of disposing of sleeping-car reser- 
vations. Its proposals are much more dras- 
tic, but they strike at the heart of the evil 
and, in our opinion, have much to commend 
them. The C. &'O. advocates a forfeiture 
of 25 percent on tickets not canceled with- 
in a reasOnable time and abandonment of 
all block sales of sleeping-car space. The 
forfeiture pian might work some undeserved 
hardship, and possibly the 25 percent penalty 
is too high. But it would be a very decisive 
check on black-market operations in which, 
according to the C. & O., some railroad and 
Pullman employees are directly involved. 
Moreover, it would not prevent hotels and 
business houses from reserving space as 
heretofore, although reservations would 
have to be made in the name of individual 
Passengers, and would be nontransferable. 

With summer travel getting into full 
swing, any changes that seem feasible ought 
to be made promptly. For the present loose 
system is an imposition upon the traveling 
public as well as a source of trouble and 
financial loss to the roads that should not 
be longer tolerated. 





Nathaniel Stevens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a very excellent 
eulogy on the life of a great man, Na- 
thaniel Stevens. The editorial appeared 
in the Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, 
Mass., on June 23, 1946: 
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A COMMUNITY LOSS 


In the passing of Nathaniel Stevens, Great- 
er Lawrence has lost not only an outstanding 
business leader, but a man of whom the 
entire community felt proud. His loss will 
leave a void which will not easily be filled. 

It sometimes seems as if the age in which 
we live is lacking somehow in those qualities 
necessary to produce men who stand out 
above the crowd as greater than the ordinary 
run of mankind. The rush of modern life 
with its scientific and mechanical marvels 
and trivial amusements fails to develop char- 
acter above the average and commonplace 
pattern. 

Nathaniel Stevens was an example of a 
leader of the o' | school. The stature of these 
mer was not measured by their wealth, their 
power, or their business success. The quali- 
ties that made them respected in their com- 
munities were those qualities which man has 
always honored in his fellow man. Sim- 
plicity, integrity, and nobility of character 
were the traits which marked these men. 
But not these alone were enough. Combined 
with them was the innate courtesy of the true 
gentleman to win the love and esteem of all 
those who came to know them. 

In any tribute to the memory of Nathaniel 
Stevens it is not necessary to recite his long 
record of achievements in the textile field. 
They are only too well known. The M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co. stands as a monument to 
his career. It is one of the few large busi- 
nesses which expanded and developed as 
essentially a family concern during the era 
when industry was becoming a network of 
vast corporations. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that in spite of his far-reaching busi- 
ness activities, his interests still centered in 
the town of North Andover. 

It is regrettable that Greater Lawrence has 
not more men of the quality of Nathaniel 
Stevens. 





Worker’s Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most inspiring statements I have seen in 
many months was a press release by our 
former colleague, “the gentleman from 
Indiana,” Mr. Samuel B. Pettengill, a 
truly great American, who rendered his 
country a great service while a Member 
of this House. I am not including the 
article verbatim, but in substance, in my 
remarks. 

When I hear talk about a “worker’s 
republic” I rise up and place in nomina- 
tion the United States of America. 
Where and when have workers ever had 
a better republic than this home-grown 
one of ours? Where on God’s footstool 
have so many people, for so many gen- 
erations, had a better chance? 

Talk about workmen. Five of our 
Presidents were born ii a log cabin; five 
were sons of farmers, including the pres- 
ent President; three the sons of artisans 
or mechanics; three the sons of country 
pastors. One was past 21 years of age 
before he could read or write. 

Here on American soil rail-splitters 
have turned into Presidents; privates 
into generals; gobs into admirals; shoe- 
makers into Senators; newsboys into 
Governors, 
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Yes, a worker’s republic. A little 
hunchback immigrant boy by the name 
of Steinmetz became an electrical wiz- 
ard; another, Pupin, a 6-year-old stow- 
away landing on America without a 
dime or a friend, became a great scien- 
tist; Karl Schurz, refugee from Prussian 
tyranny, became a general, a Senator, 
and a member of a President’s Cabinet; 
Knute Rockne, brought here when 2 
years old, became America’s greatest 
football coach; Bill Knudsen, another 
immigrant, landed on American shores 
a penniless boy at the age of 14, and yet 
he became a big man in the biggest com- 
pany in the world; and today the mayor 
of our greatest city, Bill O’Dwyer, was 
born in old Erin. 

It was a worker’s republic. It was not 
a lazy man’s republic. No. No titles of 
nobility, no inherited rank or caste to 
buck against; free school, free libraries, 
scholarships, and a helping hand for the 
poor boy on the make. 

I know a college where a boy came to 
get his feet on rung one. The only help 
his parents could give him was acow. He 
walked that cow 50 miles to college. 
When he got there he found someone, 
as he had the right to expect in a neigh- 
borly land, who loaned him a meadow 
for his cow to graze on. The boy milked 
the cow, he sold the milk, and the cow 
saw the boy through. America! 

Did the boy have to feel shamefaced 
about it? Not abit. I know a little town 
in Vermont from whence the grand- 
father of one of our Presidents way back 
about 1820 walked 150 miles to New 
Haven to enter Yale. I know of another 
boy, a 16-year-old waif, who walked from 
Vermont to Iowa. He became the father 
of one of our Empire Builder railroad 
presidents. 

And there is Bill Jeffers, of the Union 
Pacific, president of a great railroad 
upon which his father drove spikes as an 
immigrant lad from Ireland. 

Call the roll! Tell the story of this 
worker’s republic. Do not tell me that 
things have changed. Did not we work- 
ers in this Republic, in 1944, outproduce 
the entire world, friend and foe, in the 
munitions of war? 

A worker’s republic. Twenty-five mil- 
lion homes and farms, at least half fully 
paid for; more automobiles, telephones, 
and gadgets than the rest of the world 
combined; more money spent on our pub- 
lic schools than the rest of the planet 
spends; 75,000,000 life-insurance policy- 
holders; 40,000,000 with something in the 
bank; 80,000,000 who bought Uncle Sam’s 
bonds. Some Republic! 

Why do we go around pitying our- 
Selves? Why should we catch an in- 
feriority complex from the sterile intel- 
lectuals of Union Square, New York? 

Yes, I am leery about this workers’ 
republic over in Russia. If it is so hot, 
why do not they let us in to see it? Why 
do they exclude our news reporters? 
Why do they hang an iron curtain across 
Europe and say no to every proposal for 
world peace and universal brotherhood? 
If you were a housewife and got yourself 
@ new ice box would not you be glad to 
see the neighbors streaming in to see it? 
Or, if you were a farmer and raised your- 
self the biggest pumpkin in the State, 
would you shoo the photographers away? 


But this republic over here, we can see 
it. It works. It was built by workers. It 
belongs to workers. 

I think this notable document should 
be read at every high school, college, and 
university commencement, at every pub- 
lic assembly wherever Americans meet, 
either in schoolroom, public halls, or in 
the open air in God’s sunlight, and at the 
end of it, all should stand before the Stars 
and Stripes and sing God Bless America, 
the worker’s republic. 


Extension of Selective Training and 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have voted against extension 
of the Selective Service Act only after 
much deliberation and careful con- 
sideration of all the arguments supplied 
by the Army. Their arguments indicate 
to me that they can, if they wish, obtain 
the required 1,070,000 men by voluntary 
enlistment and that there is no need for 
a draft. 

I should like to point out that the 
Navy’s full complement of over 500,000 
men can be obtained by voluntary meth- 
ods. Today Congress has passed finally 
a bill raising the pay of men in the 
armed forces for the sole purpose of en- 
couraging enlistments. With that in- 
centive and the proper salesmanship and 
cooperation by the Army, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the full comple- 
ment for the Army can be obtained by 
voluntary enlistments. 

While the Army have said that they 
would not use the draft if sufficient men 
could be obtained by enlistment, the fact 
remains that the physical standards for 
voluntary enlistments have been raised, 
at the same time they have been lowered 
for Selective Service inductions. Such 
action would appear to be an effort to 
reduce voluntary enlistments, rather than 
to increase them. Furthermore, when the 
Selective Service Act was first extended 
to include 18-year-old boys, the Army au- 
thorities assured the Congress that these 
young men would be taken only after all 
other available manpower was exhausted 
and that they would receive 1 year’s 
training before combat duty. The War 
Department has never been able to ex- 
plain satisfactorily why some of these 
young men were sent into combat and 
even killed 2 or 3 months after they were 
inducted. There is, therefore, no reason 
to believe that the draft will be utilized, 
as they say, only after voluntary methods 
have failed to produce the needed num- 
ber of men. 

I am aiso reminded that the Navy is 
now maintaining its full complement of 
over 500,000 solely by voluntary enlist- 
ments. It is ridiculous to assume that 
they Army cannot do the same thing. It 
can if it has the will and intelligence to 
do so. 
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Congressional Record on the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1946 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following copy of a 
radio interview over Stations WHN, New 
York City, and WOL, Washington, D. C:: 


Mr. SHERMAN. From the Nation’s Capital 
you are about to hear the one hundred and 
fifty-first broadcast of CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD 
On the Air, This well-known public service 
feature brings you each week a Member of 
Congress in a discussion and interview on a 
subject of national interest. Tonight, our 
guest is a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He will be introduced to you now by 
Billy Repaid, the noted news commentator. 

Mr. Repaiw. Thank you, Winthrop Sherman, 
And good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
From the modest collection of bookkeepers 
and clerks in the early days of our Govern- 
ment, housed in a few small buildings bor- 
dering the muddy streets of Washington 
Town, the Federal Government today has 
assumed the gigantic proportions of 3,000,000 
employees housed in mammoth buildings all 
over the country. In fact, 1 structure 
alone, the Pentagon Building, accommodates 
over 30,000 Government employees—a figure 
more than the population of most American 
communities. From a community of vil- 
lage proportions the city of Washington to- 
day is the magnificent home of over a million 
people, virtually all of them deriving their in- 
come directly and indirectly from the Fed- 
eral Government. It is conceded on every 
side that with the expansion of our country, 
with increasing complexity of our economic 
and political life, Government must keep 
pace. It, too, must grow. But the question 
is asked with increasing frequency: ‘alas the 
Federal Government grown too fast?” A few 
days ago the American people were given the 
impression that it has. That impression was 
etched upon our minds by a Congressman 
from Indiana. He charged inefficiency and 
laxity in Government personnel. He brought 
forth some rather startling figures to prove 
his charges. This spirited legislator is our 
guest this evening. He will address you 
briefly, following which he has agreed to 
answer some of our questions. It is indeed 
a pleasure to introduce to you now, Congress- 
man Ear. WILson, of Indiana. 

Congressman WILSON. Mr. Repaid, first, 
permit me to thank you and your sponsors 
for the opportunity to appear on this pro- 
gram. I am sure you are aware of the fact 
that, after a news story has been passed 
around from one reporter to another and 
rewritten by many people and from various 
viewpoints, it, in all probability, becomes dis- 
torted beyond recognition. Certain reporters 
can cleverly lift a Sentence here, and & 
phrase there, to suit their own purposes and 
to stimulate reader interest. In fact, I doubt 
if I would be too unfair to them if I said 
that they cater to their subscribers’ inter- 
ests much more than they have a right to 
accuse me of catering to a selfish interest 
for a political advantage. Of course, I am 
flattered to be the Representative of the 
people of the Ninth District of Indiana, who 
still believe it is honorable to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brows. Nor do 
they believe it is asking too much of these 
people who are paid by Federal taxes to do 
likewise. 

I do not believe that anyone should have 
to work 16 hours a day to earn his living. 
I do not wish to interfere in the private 
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lives of Government employees or dictate to 
them how they shall spend their time when 
off duty. I never have and I do not intend 
to propose that Government employees be in 
bed by 9 p.m. I do contend, however, that 
all Government employees owe Uncle Sam 
a good day’s work for a good day’s pay. 

In the beginning, let us straighten out a 
few general misinterpretations. I have not 
been pointing my finger at Government girls 
put at Government employees, men and 
women, and I have not placed the blame on 
the innocent underclerks who work for the 
Government. The chief fault lies with the 
civil-service supervisors who make false pre- 
tensions as to the amount of work which 
their sections do in order to obtain addi- 
tional employees and thus increase their 
own importance as well as their pay checks. 
I know, beyond doubt, that this condition 
does exist, and it should not be tolerated. 
I am not pointing my finger at those thou- 
sands of Washington employees who are do- 
ing a conscientious day’s work for their pay. 
In fact, many of them have telephoned and 
written assuring me that they understand 
my position and that they back me to the 
hilt. They, too, are opposed to the tax- 
payers’ money going to pay Government 
loafers on the public pay roll. 

The thing that irks me most is the fact 
that with all of the days of leave provided 
and working only a 40-hour week, employees 
in the Government cannot get through the 
day without time off for a stimulant twice a 
day in addition to their regular lunch periods. 
Certainly the average day’s production in 
many of the departments does not warrant 
“rest,” “snack,” or “coffee” periods. 

Another thing that irritates me is that 
Government workers seem unable to get to 
work on time with their coffee and rolls in 
their tummies and their faces and hair fixed 
for the day. Employees in private industry 
are not permitted make-up or breakfast priv- 
jleges. Private businesses could not operate 
under such conditions. Why then should 
they who pay the salaries of these Govern- 
ment loafers have to work so much harder to 
earn their livings and contribute tax money 
to meet large Government pay rolls? 

Mr. Repaid, I come from a rural district. 
My people go to bed at night, they get their 
rest, gel up bright and early (most of them 
before sun-up), and do a long day’s work. 
They work in the fields from 6 in the morning 
to 6 in the evening, after which they must 
put in 2 or 3 hours doing chores before they 
can retire. They do hard, physical labor, but 
they do not take time off midmorning and 
midafternoon for coffee. They stay on the 
job, and they are able to turn out a good 
day’s work because they went to bed the 
night before and got their rest. 

Another thing that “sticks in my craw,” 
Mr. Repaid, is the fact that this, our Capital 
City, the cleanest city in the world, is the 
“sickest” city in the world—that is, it seems 
to be filled with the sickliest people. There 
is five times more sick leave taken by Govern- 
ment employees than is taken by employees 
in private industry simply because the Gov- 
ernment allows it. Another factor that con- 
tributes to the inefficiency of the Government 
workers here is the tremendous amounts of 
alcoholic beverages consumed. 

The work done on “the morning after” is 
bound to reflect the indulgence of “the night 
before.” Please do not misunderstand me. 
I do not believe we can correct these condi- 
tions by laws any more than we can outlaw 
sin, but as in the case of sin, I am “agin it,” 
and believe that corrective measures should 
be taken—such measures as will, at least, 
discourage such goings-on. 

Mr. Reparp. Congressman WILSON, you cer- 
tainly present a strong case for your point 
of view on this extremely important question 
of efficiency in Government. Now, if you 


don’t mind, sir, we’d like to play the role 
of the opposition in the remaining few min- 
utes of this broadcast and ask you a few 
questions, First of all, sir, how does the 
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number of days off with pay in Government 
compare with days off with pay in private 
industry? 

Congressman Wiison. Of course, Mr. Re- 
paid, private industry includes all types of 
work, some of which is very strenuous and 
requires much time off. Some work must 
be done under very unhealthful conditions, 
and, therefore, the employee must take much 
time off in order to preserve his health. 
However, I will assume that you are refer- 
ring to jobs in private industry comparable 
to those in Government, and my answer is 
that in private business only producers are 
paid; drones are not tolerated. Actually, Mr. 
Repaid, it is not so much the number of 
days off to which I am objecting as it is the 
number of “off” days. However, roughly, I 
would say that the average Government em- 
ployee has about a 3 to 1 advantage over an 
employee doing comparable work for a pri- 
vate firm. 

Mr. Reparp. Well, I guess you score one on 
that answer, Congressman Wmson, * * * 
but tell me, just how do you propose to 
correct the situation? Would you eliminate 
the holidays, for instance * * * or cut 
down on annual leave? 

Congressman Wizson. I would permit Gov- 
ernment employees who are almost unani- 
mously complaining about the low wages 
they draw to earn more money by working 
a 44-hour week. I would also require that 
sick leave be deducted from annual leave, 
which I am sure would eliminate about 95 
percent of all sick-leave days taken. In ad- 
dition, if I had a chance to get a bill through 
Congress, I would propose to set up a com- 
mittee of experts from business industry and 
Government to make a survey of the neces- 
sary and unnecessary work being done in 
Washington and the efficiency with which 
it is being done. I certainly would change 
the present efficiency-rating system and en- 
deavor to set up one which would be con- 
ducive to effective operation. In my proposal 
that we could reduce 75 percent of the em- 
Ployees on the Government pay roll, I sug- 
gested that 50 percent could be eliminated 
by dispensing with unnecessary work, or 
work which should be delegated to the States 
and Territories. 

Mr. REepaww. We, of course, haven’t had a 
chance to look over your mail, Congressman 
Wrison, but I imagine your charges had all 
the effect on Government employees of pok- 
ing a stick through a hornet’s nest. Did 
you get a great deal of protest? 

Congressman WILSON. You would be genu- 
ninely surprised what little protest I have re- 
ceived. As a matter of fact, about 90 percent 
of my telephone calls and letters are from 
Government employees who are doing their 
own work efficiently and who, therefore, join 
me in my battle to eliminate those who are 
dragging their feet. 

Mr. Repaip. Can you tell us, Congressman 
Witson, how the salaries of Government em- 
ployees compare with salaries in private in- 
dustries where, we assume, the employees 
work a greater number of hours per year? 

Congressman Writson. In answer to that 
question, Mr. Repaid, high-school graduates 
who took Government jobs in Washington 
or elsewhere were paid more money than 
their former teachers receive after 5 years of 
college training and many years of practical 
experience in their profession. Furthermore, 
the school teachers in my State draw better 
annual wages than do stenographers in pri- 
vate employment in Indiana. 

Mr. Reparw. There is a popular generality 
that has been kicking around for some time, 
Congressman WILSON, to the effect that it’s 
almost impossible to be fired from Govern- 
ment service. Do you believe that? And if 
you do, do you think that factor contributes 
to inefficiency? 

Congressman WrILson. Mr. Repaid, not 
only is it difficult to get fired from the Gov- 
ernment service, but it is likewise difficult for 
conscientious department heads to fire in~ 
competent underclerks, Under the present 
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employment system, it behooves department 
heads to keep large numbers of employees 
under them. By doing so, the supervisor's 
own importance, as well as his salary, is in- 
creased. Consequently, there is actually an 
incentive to make work by creating unneces- 
sary jobs. It is obvious, without stating, that 
such a system breeds inefficiency. 

Mr. REpaIw. Have you had any reaction, sir, 
from your colleagues in Congress on this 
subject? 

Congressman WILSON. Yes, and all favor- 
able. Many of my colleagues have relatives 
and friends working for the Government who 
unanimously substantiate my claims. 

Mr. REPAID. We have time for one more 
question, I believe. We'd like to ask if you 
plan to introduce any legislation to correct 
these abuses that you see in Government 
operation? 

Congressman Witson.I have always 
planned to do so if and when I feel I can 
get it enacted into law. But, as you know, 
I am a member of the minority party, which 
has no control over the legislation presented 
to Congress. While I cannot believe the 
party in power endorses these deplorable 
conditions, I do know that the present ad- 
ministration tolera*rs them. I am _ also 
mindful of the fact that the party in power 
has done nothing to correct them. On the 
contrary, Cabinet members and top adminis- 
trators of the Government are continually 
calling on Congrecs to increase appropria- 
tions so that even more employees can be 
added to already top-heavy pay rolls. 

Mr. Repar. Thank you very much, Con- 
gressman Eart WItson,. of Indiana. We're 
not in a position, of course, to take sides 
in this issue but we do feel that it is a 
healthy matter for you and your fellow 
Members of Congress to raise these questions 
as you see fit. We believe the end result 
will make for more efficiency in Government. 
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Monday, June 24, 1946 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I was granted leave to include in 
the RecorpD a copy of an address delivered 
by Dr. Marshall Wingfield, of Memphis, 
Tenn., upon the occasion of the annual 
Confederate memorial celebration under 
the auspices of the Confederate Memo- 
rial Committee at the Amphitheater in 
the Arlington National Cemetery on Sun- 
day, June 2, last. 

Dr. Wingfield is the immediate past 
commander in chief of the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans. He is an outstanding 
Congregational minister and is regarded 
as one of the most influentia! and useful 
men in the Midsouth. He is, in addition, 
a close student of history and those who 
heard this splendid address unanimously 
regarded it as the best delivered at any 
of the memorial celebrations. He clears 
up many misunderstandings in connec- 
tion with southern history. 

Because of the excellency of language, 
thought, and fact, I wanted my col- 
leagues in the House to have the privilege 
of studying this address: 

My fellow citizens, remembering the noted 
Americans who have spoken here in Arling- 
ton at the Confederate memorial exercises 
of other years, I am keenly aware of the high 
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honor conferred by the Confederate memorial 
committee of Washington in asking me to 
join that illustrious succession. I am also 
aware of a particular joy which comes from 
speaking under the introduction of the Hon- 
orable Frederick P. Myers, commander in 
chief of the Sons of Confederate Veterans, 
into whose capable hands I yielded the com- 
mandership last September. 

It was not easy to select a theme for this 
occasion. Our Southland is a land of monu- 
ments and memories. When one begins to 
assemble data on such a theme, the wealth 
of material is bewildering. It would be im- 
possible to do justice in a single address to 
any one of a thousand Confederate heroes, 
and one is simply overwhelmed at the 
thought of attempting to do justice to the 
whole glorious company within the time lim- 
its which must be here observed. One might 
paraphrase the words spoken by Lincoln of 
Washington and say that on the heroism and 
devotion of the Confederate soldier no fitting 
eulogy can be expected, therefore let none 
attempt it. 

But year after year we come to Arlington 
to eulogize our Confederate dead. We be- 
lieve we can add to their glory. To think is 
to thank. To remember is to emulate. To 
emulate their virtues is to enhance their 
glory. If the greatness of the fathers is en- 
hanced by the greatness of their children 
then we know that we can add to the glory 
of the men who wore the gray. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the writer calls the roll of 
the heroes and heroines of faith and then 
adds that though they “obtained a good re- 
port” they “received not the promise,” “God 
having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made 
perfect.” As the lives of the patriarchs and 
prophets were incomplete, so are the lives of 
the men who wore the gray. The “better 
thing” which God has provided for us, and 
for the generations which shall come after 
us, is participation in the completion of the 
incomplete lives of our fathers. As the archi- 


tect lives and grows in the growing splendor 


of the cathedral he designed but never saw 
completed, so our Confederate ancestors may 
continue to live and grow in us and come to 
nobler completion through us. We may be 
coworkers with the men who wore the gray, 
just as the workmen who complete the tem- 
ple are coworkers with the architect who 
designed it before tue workmen were born. 
By faithfulness to the ideals of our fathers 
we may add luster to their glory and stature 
to their fame. Ours are the memories; theirs 
shall be the monuments which we shall build 
out of those memories. 

What were the ideals of our fathers? What 
rights and principles did Robert E. Lee have 
in mind when he told a committee of the 
“reconstruction” Congress that he was satis- 
fied the South had “sacred principles to 
maintain and rights to defend; for which we 
were in duty bound to do our best, even if 
we perished in the endeavor”? Here in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery at these annual 
meetings to honor the Confederate dead, the 
truth should be spoken or there should be 
silence. Surely no decent American could 
stand here above the sacred ashes of the 
heroic American dead and misrepresent the 
facts of history. Here at the door of the 
home of Robert E. Lee and in the shadow of 
the mighty monument to Washington there 
should be unusual inspiration to open one’s 
ears to the truth. 

There are millions of supposedly intelligent 
people who believe that the South fought to 
hoid the Negro in slavery. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It was not a slave- 
holder’s war. The developing conscience of 
Southerners was rapidly settling the issue 
of slavery. Hundreds of Southerners had 
voluntarily liberated their slaves long before 
the war, Robert E. Lee among them. It is 
quite certain that Lee’s opposition to slavery 
was just as fundamental as that of Lin- 


coln, In his first imaugural address Mr, 
Lincoln said, “I have no purpose, directly or 
indirectly, to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the States where it exists. I 
believe I have no lawful right to do so, and 
I have no jnclination to do so.” General Lee 
said of slavery, “In this enlightened age there 
are few, I believe, but will acknowledge that 
slavery is a moral and political evil. It is 
useless to expatiate on its disadvantages. I 
think it is a greater evil to the white man 
than to the colored race, and while my feel- 
ings are strongly interested in the latter, my 
sympathies are more deeply engaged for the 
former. The blacks are immeasurably better 
off here than in Africa—morally, socially, and 
physically. * * * Their emancipation will 
sooner result from the mild and melting in- 
fluence of Christianity than from the storms 
and contests of fiery controversy.” 

Thousands cf Confederate soldiers had 
never owned slaves and came from families 
that had not owned slaves. In the Stone- 
wall Brigade of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, nonslaveholders predominated in the 
ratio of 30 to 1; and in the Confederate Ar:ay 
as a whole, about 9 to 1. Many Southern 
States had prohibited or restricted the trade 
in slaves long before the war. The Southern 
States supported the ordinance creating the 
Northwest Territory though that ordinance 
outlawed slavery. The Const‘tution of the 
Confederate States expressly forbade the 
importation of slaves from any country, while 
the Constitution of the United States recog- 
nized slavery in atleastthr different places. 

The South did not lead in setting up the 
institution of slavery in America: New Eng- 
land led. The first slave ship to sail from 
an American port was built there and came 
back there with a cargo of slaves in 1638. 
In 1750 Newport had 170 ships employed in 
importing slaves and in 1787 slave trading 
was Rhode Island’s chief commercial activity. 
From 1755 to 1766, 23,000 slaves were brought 
to Massachusetts. Even Peter Faneuil, who 
gave Boston a lecture hall, was the owner of 
a slave ship. Benjamin Franklin, George 
Washington, Jonathan Edwards, and General 
Grant owned slaves. The Nation’s Capital 
City was the hub of the slave trade from 1816 
to 1830. There were 1,800 slaves owned in 
Delaware when the war began. Slave owning 
decreased in the North and increased in the 
South because it was less profitable in the 
North. It was more a matter of money than 
of morality. Before the Revolution many 
New Englanders captured Indians and sold 
them into slavery in the West Indies. 

As the North led in the matter of setting 
up the institution of slavery, so did the North 
lead in the matter of secession. The South 
wa not the first part of the Nation to 
threaten to secede. The seeds of secession 
were sown in the Constitution of 1787 and 
there was never a time from 1787 to 1860 
without strife between the Union and the 
States. The failure of the Constitution to 
adjust the balance of power and to reconcile 
the Nationalists and the States’ rights advo- 
cates opened the way to the long strife. If 
the Constitution had declared that a State 
attempting to depart from the Union should 
be forcibly kept in by all the rest, the strife 
could not have risen. But the Constitution 
seemed to recognize the right to secede, just 
as it recognized slavery. When Madison and 
Jefferson wrote the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions in 1788 and 1799, it seemed to be 
taken for granted that a State had the right 
to withdraw from the Union. When the Con- 
stitution was adopted it was the general un- 
derstanding that each member State had the 
right to withdraw. Without this understand- 
ing adoption would have failed. Let me re- 
peat, the doctrine of secession did not origi- 
nate in the South: it originated in the Consti- 
tution itself. Judge Black, of Pennsylvania, 
said that the secession principle was taken 
up by New Zngland and flourished there long 
before it had any consideration in the South. 
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Gaillard Hunt, in his Disunion Sentiment in 
Congress in 1794, says that two New England 
Senators—King and Ellsworth—knowing the 
opposition in the South to Washington's Fed. 
eralist views, invited several eminent men to 
a conference to consider the matter of a quiet 
and peaceable dissolution of the Union—the 
East from the South—with a boundary line 
to be drawn between the Potomac and the 
Hudson Rivers. 

McMaster says in his History of the People 
of the United States that in 1803 Senator 
Timothy Pickering, of Massachusetts, com- 
plained of an oppression by the “aristocratic 
Democrats of the South” which almost drove 
him to despair. But, said he, “I will not 
despair: I wi'l rather anticipate a new Con- 
federacy. * * * This can be accom- 
plished without spilling one drop of blood, 
* * * It must begin with Massachusetts. 
The proposition would be welcomed by Con- 
necticut, and could we doubt of New Hamp- 
shire? But New York must be associated; 
and how is her concurrence to be obtained? 
She must be made the cente~ of the Con- 
federacy. Vermont and New Jersey would 
follow, of course; and Rhode Island of neces- 
sity.” 

When the bill for the admission of the 
Louisiana Territory was under consideration 
in 1811, Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, said: 
“You have no authority to throw the rights 
and property of this people into th hotch- 
potch with the wild men on the Missouri. 
* * * Do you suppose the people of the 
northern and Atlantic States will look with 
patience on Representatives and Senators 
from the Red River and Missouri pouring 
themselves upon this and the other floor, 
managing the concerns of a seaboard 1,500 
miles from their residence? * * * If the 
bill passes and that Territory is admitted, the 
act would be subversive of the principles of 
the Union, and the several States would be 
freed from their Federal bonds and obliga- 
tions; and as it will be the right of all the 
States, so it will be the duty of some to pre- 
pare definitely for a separation, amicably if 
they can, violently if they must.” Thirty- 
three years later when the annexation of 
Texas was under discussion, the Legislature 
of Massachusetts declared: “The project of 
the annexation of Texas, unless arrested on 
the threshold, may tend to drive these States 
(New England) into a dissolution of the 
Union.” 

The Hartford Convention of 1814, made up 
of delegates from five New England States, 
considered circumstances under which the 
participating States would exercise their right 
to secede from the Union. The Convention 
concluded that “If the Union be destined to 
dissolution by reason of the multiplied abuse 
of bad administration, it should, if possible, 
be the work of peaceable times and deliber- 
ate consent. Some new form of confederacy 
should be substituted among those States 
which shall intend to maintain a federal re- 
lation to each other. Events may prove that 
the causes of our calamities are deep and 
permanent. They may be found to proceed, 
not merely from the blindness of prejudice, 
pride of opinion, violence of party spirit, or 
the confusion of the times; but they may be 
traced to implacable combinations of indi- 
viduals or of States to monopolize power and 
office, and to trample without remorse upon 
the rights and interests of commercial sec- 
tions of the Union. Whenever it shall ap- 
pear that the causes are radical and perma- 
nent, a separation by equitable arrangement 
will be preferable to an alliance by constraint 
among nominal friends, but real enemies.” 
The findings of this Hartford Convention 
were echved by John Quincy Adams, another 
New Englander, who said shortly after re- 
tiring from the Presidency: “It would be 
better for the people of these disunited 
States to part in friendship from each other 
rather than to be held together by con- 
straint.” 
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When the issue of nullification was being 
debated in 1830, Robert Y. Hayne favored, 
and Daniel Webster opposed. But even the 
Senate vote failed to quiet the issue. At a 
celebration of Jefferson’s birthday in Wash- 
ington, President Andrew Jackson fixed his 
eyes on nullificationist John C. Calhoun and 
proposed this toast: “Our Federal Union: It 
must and shall be preserved.” Claude G., 
Bowers says, “This was more than a toast— 
it was a Presidential proclamation.” Cal- 
houn arose with the rest to drink the toast, 
but his hand trembled so much that he 
spilled some of his wine. After drinking this 
disagreeable toast, Calhoun remained on his 
feet to propose another toast to the Union 
and this is what he said: “The Union; next 
to our liberty the raost dear. May we remem- 
ber that it can only be preserved by respect- 
ing the rights of the States.” 

In a speech in the United States Senate, 
in 1850, Salmon P. Chase, who was later 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, de- 
clared that in the case of a State resum- 
ing her powers, he knew no remedy to 
prevent it. 

Senator B. F. Wade, of Ohio, said in the 
Senate in 1855, “Who is the judge, in the 
last resort, of the violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States by the enact- 
ment of a law? Who is the final arbiter, 
the general Government or the States in 
their sovereignty? Why, sir, to yield that 
point is to yield up all the rights of the 
States to protect their own citizens, and to 
consolidate this Government into a miserable 
despotism.” 

Early in 1861 Horace Greeley declared, “If 
the Declaration of Independence justified 
the secession from the British Empire of 
three millions of colonists in 1776, we do not 
see why it would not justify the secession 
of 5,000,000 Southrons from the Federal 
Union in 1861. * * * If the slave States 
* * * choose to form an independent na- 
tion, they have a clear moral right to do so.” 

The New England historian, Charles 
Francis Adams, who served in the Union 
Army, recalled the rearing and education of 
Robert E. Lee, and said: “If my rearing had 
been that of Robert E. Lee I would have acted 
just as Lee did. * * * If Lee was a trai- 
tor so also were George Wastfington, Oliver 
Cromwell, John Hampden, and William of 
Orange.” Historian Adams might also have 
recalled that when Lee was a student in West 
Point he used a textbook on the Constitution 
by William Rawle which expressly declared 
that the withdrawal of a State from the 
Union depended wholly upon the will of the 
citizens of that State. “It depends on the 
State itself,” said Rawle, “to retain or abolish 
the principle of representation, because it de- 
pends on itself whether it will continue a 
member of the Union. To deny this right 
would be inconsistent with the principle on 
which all of our political systems were 
founded: Which is, that the people have in 
all cases a right to determine how they will 
be governed.” General Lee told Bishop Wil- 
mer, of Louisiana, that if it had not been for 
the instruction he got from Rawle’s text- 
book at West Point he could not have left 
the United States Army to lead the Confed- 
erate Army. 

Writing to Lord Acton from Lexington, 
Va., on December 15, 1861, Robert E. Lee said: 
“I yet believe that the maintenance of the 
rights and authority reserved to the State 
and to the people is not only essential to the 
adjustment and balance of the general sys- 
tem, but the safeguard to the continuance of 
& free government. I consider it as the 
chief source of stability to our political sys- 
tem whereas the consolidation of the States 
into one vast republic, sure to be aggressive 
abroad and despotic at home, will be the cer- 
tain precursor of that ruin which has over- 
Whelmed all those that have preceded it.” 
He had learned that as a student in the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. It was sound 
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doctrine when taught from Rawle, but Robert 
E. Lee was indicted for treason when he put 
the teaching into practice. 

There is no competent or complete history 
of the United States that fails to show the 
universality throughout the Union of the 
doctrine of States’ rights which included the 
right of secession. No history called the 
doctrine of secession treasonable until that 
doctrine became associated with the Southern 
States. 

To those who say a recital of these facts 
cannot serve any useful purpose, I reply they 
can serve the highest purpose to be served 
in our Republic, namely, the unification of 
our people. When these facts are known and 
received by Americans who love the truth, 
the South will no longer be regarded as a 
section which, above all other sections, wick- 
edly sought to destroy the Union. The South 
was reluctant to leave the Union. There was 
no attempt to alienate any Northern State 
which wanted to continue to operate under 
the Federal Constitution. There was no at- 
tempt by arms or otherwise, to coerce any 
Northern State into the Confederacy. The 
Confederate States wanted to withdraw 
peacefully. Had they been permitted to do 
so, there still would have been a great nation 
of many States. Such a separation would 
have been disastrous but it would not have 
been more disastrous than the war from 
which the country has not yet recovered. 

When the Southern States seceded they 
exercised what they considered “rights” and 
what all other States had once considered 
“rights.” As a native son and lover of the 
South, I am probably blind to many of her 
faults. But I know that I am not blind 
when I say the South’s withdrawal from the 
Union was prompted by love of freedom. I 
also know I am seeing straight when I say 
that a broader view of freedom would have 
prevented secession. I refer to that view of 
freedom expressed by the apostle to the 
gentiles who said, “Though I am free, I 
bring myself under bondage that I may gain 
the more freedom.” 

It is clear from today’s vantage point that 
@ permanently divided Union would have 
abridged the freedom which we enjoy today 
as citizens of States that arc united. We had 
to forego a freedom from something in order 
to have a larger freedom—the freedom for 
something. When freedom is for something 
as well as from something, it is always richer 
and finer. We are never wiser than when we 
curtail our own liberties in order to win a 
larger freedom. 

The men in blue went home to cities and 
farms that had not been invaded. They re- 
turned as victors. Five of their army officers 
went on to the White House. The men in 
gray went back to devastated farms and 
ruined cities, to begin all over again. They 
set to work with battered and broken tools 
to help rebuild their shattered fortunes. 
They wrought so well that from the ashes of 
disaster and the dust of desolation the South 
has been raised from the dead, though the 
prints of the nails are still in its hands and 
the scar of the spear thrust is still in its side. 

The time has come when we are able to 
speak of the heroism of our fathers without 
stirring up sectional animosities. As the 
victories of Pompey and of Caesar were the 
common renown of Rome, so the achieve- 
ments of both North and South are the com- 
mon renown of America. The red rose and 
the white rose are now entwined in the crown 
of British history. Likewise the blue and 
the gray are now blended in the garment of 
American history. The Athenians and the 
Spartans erected monuments of perishable 
wood to celebrate victories over their own 
fellow-countrymen, but they built monu- 
ments of enduring stone to commemorate 
their triumphs over foreign foes. The 
Romans never permitted a triumph to any 
victor in their civil wars. If the people whom 
we call heathen refused to perpetuate the 
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hatreds of their civil strife, shall we be less 
magnanimous? 

Regional lines and sectional differences 
will no doubt continue, but they will con- 
tinue as landmarks of that diversity which is 
the law of the universe. It is not likely that 
the time will ever come when we shall be able 
to love all sections alike, any more than we 
shall be able to love all persons alike. And 
why may we not believe that the highest 
patriotism is the patriotism which loves one’s 
own region best. 

You have probably heard the story of the 
politician who so wanted the votes of all 
the people in his somewhat cosmopolitan 
audience that he shouted, “I know no North 
or South, I know no East or West.” Where- 
upon an urchin in the gallery piped out, 
“Mister, you better go home and study your 
goggerfy.” The man who cannot recognize 
that there are four great regions in America 
should heed the urchin’s advice to the poli- 
tician. Let us not think of the four sections 
of our country in terms of antagonisms. Let 
us rather think of the four sections as four 
pillars in the temple of our common country 
Let the work of building hate monuments 
cease. If we continue to perpetuate the hates 
which grew out of our civil strife in the 
sixties, we shall be less magnanimous than 
the ancient nations which we sometimes call 
pagan. 

I count it a high privilege, my fellow citi- 
zens, to come today to this hallowed spot and 
join you in calling back from the dusk of 
the vanished years some pictures of the 
“bonnie blue flag,” and of the men who bore 
it, and of “the storm-cradled nation that 
fell.” 








Tragedy of Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bristol (Pa.) Courier of June 17, 1946: 


TRAGEDY OF BRITAIN 


One of the most fascinating subjects in 
history is the study of “leaders” who get run 
over by the social and political forces they 
help unleash. 

In the French Revolution, one after an- 
other of the early chieftains eventually went 
to the guillotine they had helped set up, be- 
cause they tried to curb some of the excesses 
of the movement they aided in starting 

Many other such examples can be found. 
The legend of Frankenstein’s monster de- 
stroying its creator has a special application 
to innumerable historical events. 

High tragedy of this sort appears to be in 
the making in England. 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, one of the 
ablest and possibly the most eloquent of the 
political figures who talked the British peo- 
ple into discarding Churchill and “capital- 
ism” and embarking on state socialism, is 
face to face with realities in two broad fields. 

He has collided with the vast difference 
between what is wished and what is possible; 
and is up against the equally distressing fact 
that political subordinates, unimpeded with 
responsibility, may disregard the distinction. 

The Labor Government, in which Bevin is 
a key factor, has promised to perform an 
impossible miracle—to restore national pros- 
perity and individual security to a land 
which has been going down hill for two 
generat’ons. 
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This basic dilemma in which Bevin finds 
himself has resulted in his facing equally 
distressing predicaments in every direction 
he tries to move. 

In foreign affairs, for example, having 
helped destroy the Churchill program, he 
now finds that the policy of so-called im- 
perialism is the only one under which Eng- 
land has, not so much a chance to regain her 
one-time proud position, but even to survive. 

Having joined in a campaign against 
Churchill on the basis of that leader’s suspi- 
cion of Russia, he now realizes that Russia 
deserves even more suspicion than Churchill 
showed. The Russian Bear is a menace to 
British sovereignty as great or even greater 
than that of Hitlerite Germany. 

Having derided the United States (for cam- 
paign purposes) as a capitalistic nation, 
Bevin’s party now is up against the fact that 
their only hope for financing their program 
is through borrowing American capital. 

Pro-Russianism, both in the field of ide- 
ology and of international politics, in the 
present state of world affairs, demands cold- 
ness toward the United States; yet the out- 
look most clearly shows the picture Churchill 
already has painted—that Great Britain, to 
survive against Russia’s expansion, must rely 
on financial and military aid from this 
Nation. 

On the home front also there is a dilemma 
of equally grave consequences to Bevin’s 
peace of mind. The Labor Party promised 
the British people all the advantages which 
could be enjoyed by a prosperous people; in 
effect, that they would live the life of Riley 
without having to work for it. Now it is 
most painfully clear that whatever the 
Britons get will be the result of labor and 
sacrifice—of “blood, sweat, toil, and tears” 
applied, not as Churchill did, to the war, but 
to many years of peace. 

Bevin himself sees all these dilemmas, and 
has sought to grasp them by the horn which 
offers most for Britain’s future. Unfortu- 
nately for him, this has swung him out of 
step with his party. Because he has sought 
realistically to face true needs, he is being 
accused of abandoning his party’s promises; 
and because he helped make those promises, 
he cannot now reply that they are impossible 
of fulfillment. 

Thus far Bevin’s eloquence, plus an engag- 
ing frankness, has helped him pass the crises. 
Mainly, however, he has simply succeeded 
in stalling off the evil day of decision. But 
a certain desperation is creeping into his 
remarks. 

The clash between reality and promise be- 
comes progressively worse. The bitter disap- 
pointment of the British people themselves 
is being reflected in equally bitter recrimina- 
tions. 

Steadily growing is the list of matters 
which members of the Socialist group would 
like to see done, but which Bevin declares 
must be postponed or abandoned. 

Repeatedly he has been forced to explain 
the gradual retirement of Britain’s military 
forces from critical areas of Europe on the 
basis the Empire’s finances do not permit 
such costs. The effect of such withdrawal, of 
course, is to place a larger share of the respon- 
sibility where the hotheads of Bevin’s party 
would rather not see it—on the shoulders 
of Uncle Sam. 

This, of course, is a fundamental point of 
difference between Bevin, who has to meet 
facts as they exist, and the starry-eyed vi- 
sionaries of his party who want realities 
disregarded when they interfere with dreams. 

An inevitable end product of the socialism 
doctrine as applied to Great Britain is enmity 
to the United States. This has flared up 
repeatedly; at the moment when even the 
Labor Party leaders were most eager for 
American money to finance their nationali- 
vation, few of them were able to restrain 
their unfriendliness to the banker they 
sought to do business with. Terms of a loan, 


which is virtually a gift, were described as 
stringent and miserly. 

More and more, Bevin’s public appearances 
are becoming the occasion for him to be 
interregated by the lieutenants of his party. 
His attitude toward the United States has 
been challenged repeatedly. 

His recent declaration in favor of the pro- 
posed American 25-year disarmament treaty 
with Germany, which is strongly opposed by 
Russia and therefore questionable in the 
minds of the Communist sympathizers s0 
numerous in the Labor Party, stirred a new 
storm of such questions. 

Americans who seek to understand the un- 
dercurrents of events in their own and other 
lands would do well to think over carefully 
the reply with which Bevin silenced (tem- 
porarily, at least) this line of criticism. 

“Russia is socialized,” he declared. “We 
are partly socialized. Americans can believe 
in private enterprise. * * * America 
may be a capitalistic country, but that does 
not mean that she will always be. There are 
great forces moving in the United States, 
and when they move they move very quickly.” 

This is the most explicit statement yet 
made officially by representatives of the Brit- 
ish Government that the political future of 
the British Labor Party demands the en- 
couragement of a socialistic revolution in the 
United States. 


A United Nations Approach to the 
Cartel Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Gilbert H. Montague, of the 
New York bar, before the Symposium on 
Trusts and Cartels, Harvard Law School 
Forum, at Cambridge, Mass., on May 10, 
1946. The address is entitled “A United 
Nations Approach to the Cartel Problem.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A UNITED NATIONS APPROACH TO THE CARTEL 
PROBLEM 


American business will find considerable 
cause for encouragement in the proposals re- 
garding restrictive trade practices affecting 
foreign and international trade which are 
contained in the proposals for consideration 
by an International Conference on Trade 
and Employment signed on December 6, 1945, 
by representatives of the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Both nations are now committed to advo- 
cating in this international conference soon 
to be called by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion the following procedure, viz: 

First. “There should be individual and 
concerted efforts by members,” that is, all 
nations who are members of the United Na- 
tions organization, “to curb those restrictive 
business practices in international trade 
(such as combinations or agreements to fix 
prices and terms of sale, divide markets or 
territories, limit production or exports, sup- 
press technology or invention, exclude enter- 
prises from particular fields, or boycott or 
discriminate against particular firms) which 
have the effect of frustrating the objectives 
of the organization to promote expansion of 
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production and trade, equal access to 
markets and raw materials, and the mainte- 
nance in all countries of high levels of em- 
ployment and real income.” 

Second. Procedure by which the Inter- 
national Trade Organization to be created 
under the United Nations organization 
“should receive complaints from any mem- 
ber (or, with the permission of the member, 
from commercial enterprises within its juris- 
diction who allege that their interests are 
affected) that the objectives of the organiza- 
tion are being frustrated by a private inter- 
national combination or agreement.” 

Third. Procedure by which the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization to be created un- 
der the United Nations organization “should 
be empowered to call upon any member to 
provide information relevant to such a com- 
plaint,” and “should consider such data and, 
if warranted, make recommendations to the 
appropriate members for action in accord- 
ance with their respective laws and pro- 
cedures,” and “should be empowered to re- 
quest reports from members as to their ac- 
tions in implementing such recommenda- 
tions, and to report thereon,” and “should 
also be authorized, within the scope of its 
subject matter, to conduct studies, to make 
recommendations concerning uniform na- 
tional standards, and to call conferences of 
member states for purposes of general con- 
sultation.” 

As signed by representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great 
Britain on December 6, 1945, these proposals 
provide that “any act or failure to act on the 
part of the organization,” namely the Inter- 
national Trade Organization to be created 
under the United Nations organization, 
“should not preclude any member from en- 
forcing within its own jurisdiction any na- 
tional statute or decree directed toward the 
elimination or prevention of restrictive tusi- 
ness practices in international trade,” and 
also provide that “members may, by mutual 
accord, cooperate in measures for the purpose 
of making more effective any remedial order 
which has been issued by a duly authorized 
agency of another member.” 

Here, at long last, is a multilateral, inter- 
national approach, to which the Govern- 
ments of United States and Great Britain are 
already committed, and which it is hoped 
will receive the assent of all the other nations 
who are members of the United Nations or- 
ganization, by which a world policy may be 
established regarding foreign and interna- 
tional trade 

This will be good news to American busi- 
nessmen, who have long wearied of the un- 
certainties and the conflicts that in recent 
years have grown to intolerable proportions, 
because of the widely varying national poli- 
cies in this field. 


Labor and Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, on June 
11 the convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
adopted certain resolutions on the sub- 
ject of labor and management. 

Mr. George E. Stringfellow, vice pres- 
ident of Edison Industries, of East 
Orange, N. J., who was a member of the 
resolutions committee, and who coop- 
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erated in the preparation of these reso- 
lutions, has forwarded them to me for 
the attention of the Senate. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have them published 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Be it resolved, That the interest of the 
general public is paramount to the special 
interests both of labor and management; 
that the entire economy of our nations and 
the well-being and security of all our people 
suffer from uncontrolled conflict between 
management and labor; that we believe in 
the rights of labor to organize, to bargain 
collectively, and to protect its interests by 
all reasonable and lawful means, and in the 
rights of management to have peaceful en- 
joyment of its properties and free choice in 
establishing its policies provided that none of 
these rights be exercised without due regard 
to the rights of the other party, nor in such 
a way as to subject the public to loss or 
undue inconvenience; be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon our respective 
national legislatures to enact laws which will 
define clearly the respective duties and re- 
sponsibilities, as well as the rights and privi- 
leges, both of management and labor, and 
which will effectively enforce those duties 
and responsibilities, protect the rights and 
privileges, control disputes between them, 
and provide for compulsory arbitration of 
all disputes prior to the calling of a strike 
which might endanger the national welfare, 
or impinge upon the constitutional rights of 
the citizen; be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon our legislative 
bodies to enact legislation which will pre- 
vent effectively any individual or group of 
individuals from disrupting the economy 
of our Nation and that the antitrust laws 
be expanded and revised to achieve that end; 
it being our considered opinion that excessive 
power over the economy of the country in 
the hands of any individual or group of in- 
dividuals is inimical to the public interest, 
whether such individuals represent labor, 
management, or any other group, and that 
the rule of law shall be restored and main- 
tained, 





Joint Statement of Scientists and Educa- 
tors on Need for a National Science 
Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a joint state- 
ment of scientists and educators on the 
need for a national science foundation. 
Ten leading scientists and educators 
endorse Senate bill 1850. They are: 

James B. Conant, president, American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence; president, Harvard University. 

George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education. 

Morris Fishbein, editor, Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 





Thomas P. Cooper, president, Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities; dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Kentucky.” 

Isaiah Bowman, chairman, Committee 
Supporting the Bush Report; president, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Boris Bakhmeteff, chairman of panel 
on science legislation, Engineers Joint 
Council for American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

Arthur A. Hauck, president, National 
Association of State Universities; presi- 
dent, University of Maine. 

Willard A. Givens, executive secretary, 
National Education Association. 

Harlow Shapley, president, Scientific 
Research Society of America, and co- 
chairman, Committee for a National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Each of the organizations represented 
above have, either in their governing 
councils or in their special committees 
studying science legislation, endorsed 
the national science foundation bill, 
S. 1850, and urged its immediate passage. 
In addition, many of the local chapters 
and individual societies belonging to the 
above national organizations have taken 
similar action endorsing S. 1850 and 
urging action in this session. 

In addition to the statement I ask to 
have printed a brief description of the 
organizations represented. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and description of organizations 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

For the reasons stated in the report by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush to President Truman in July 
1945 and the report on science legislation by 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs in 
April 1946, we are in favor of a National 
Science Foundation. 

Sober analysis has shown that, because of 
the expanding frontiers of science and the 
increasing cost of many types of research, 
private grants and endowments are not ade- 
quate to support the national needs in basic 
scientific research and training of scientists 
either now or in the years ahead. 

For many years the Government has wisely 
supported research in the agricultural col- 
leges, and the benefits have been great. The 
time has come when such support should be 
extended to other fields of science and to 
advanced scientific education. There is not 
now in the governmental structure receiv- 
ing its funds from Congress any agency 
adapted to providing the necessary supple- 
mentation of funds or the necessary addi- 
tional support of basic research in medicine, 
national defense research, or basic sciences, 
or adapted to administering a program for 
the support of advanced scientific education, 

We believe that the creation of a National 
Science Foundation to support fundamental 
scientific research and the education of 
scientists is of the utmost importance for the 
health, security, and welfare of the Nation. 
Believing the matter to be of great urgency, 
some of us recently joined with other groups 
in an appeal to the chairman and members 
of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
to report a bill on which the majority of 
scientists and educators could agree. 8S. 1850 
is the result. We endorse this bill and appeal] 
now to the Congress as a whole to create a 
National Science Foundation by the enact- 
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ment of S. 1850 before the end of the present 
session. 

All of us recognize that in the democratic 
process of Senate debate S. 1850 may be 
modified. We would regard, however, as 
highly prejudicial to the national interest 
protracted delay or failure to enact legisla- 
tion because of differences of opinion among 
scientists and educators in the earlier stages 
of consideration. We are offering these joint 
views in order to reaffirm the unity among 
scientists and educators on the need for Na- 
tional Science Foundation legislation at this 
session of Congress, and our common belief 
that S. 1850 provides the necessary support 
of basic scientific research and education and 
is designed to safeguard scientific freedom 
and to advance the public interest. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has 190 affiliated organiza- 
tions, including virtually all .the scientific 
societies in the country, with a membership 
of over half a million and in addition has 
22,000 individual members. The governing 
council of 250 members representing the in- 
dividual societies and the membership at 
large voted 10 to 1 to endorse S. 1850. A 
large number of the individual affiliated 
scientific societies have taken similar action. 

The American Council on Education is an 
organization with affiliates primarily from 
higher education, including 550 affiliated col- 
leges, departments of education, and individ- 
ual higher education societies. The execu- 
tive council endorsed S. 1850 as have many 
of the individual member organizations. 

The American Medical Association has a 
membership of 125,000 individual doctors. 
The board of trustees has endorsed S. 1850 
in a statement substantially similar to the 
joint statement. 

The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities includes all colleges in this cate- 
gory. The executive committee has unani- 
mously endorsed S. 1850 and most of the 
individual colleges have, through their ac- 
tion, expressed similar endorsement. 

The committee supporting the Bush re- 
port consists of 5,000 scientists and educators, 
the leaders of which took an active part in 
drafting the original report of Dr. Bush to 
President Truman, and who later partici- 
pated actively in the science hearings and 
in the preparation of the joint Kilgore-Mag- 
nuson bill growing out of the original sep- 
arate Kilgore and Magnuson proposals. 

The recommendations of the science panel 
have been endorsed by the Engineers Joint 
Council, which represents the principal en- 
gineering organizations of the country with 
a total membership of over 100,000. Not only 
have the major engineering organizations en- 
dorsed 8S. 1850 and urged its passage, but 
similar action has been taken, after careful 
study, by a good many of the local and State 
chapters. 

S. 1850 was endorsed by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of State 
Universities, which includes 52 State uni- 
versities, and by virtually all of the individ- 
ual institutions. 

The National Education Association, by its 
national executive board, endorsed S. 1850, 
as did a considerable number of the affiliated 
local and State associations. The total mem- 
bership of the National Education Associa- 
tion is 340,973, of which 1,709 consist of 
State and local associations and institutions 
and the balance of individual members. 

The Scientific Research Society of America 
has endorsed S. 1850 in its executive council, 
and, prior to that, in its national conven- 
tion, which endorsed substantially all the 
provisions later incorporated. Dr. Shapley, 
together with Dr. Harold C. Urey, is cochair- 
man of the committee of 500 scientists known 
as the Committee for a National Science 
Foundation, which includes leading scien- 
tists throughout the country who partici- 
pated actively in the formulation of the joint 
Kilgore-Magnuson bill, S. 18509. 
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OPA Conference Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fronted with facts, not theories. 

Conditions today are such that, hav- 
ing the interest of the people at heart, I 
must vote for the conference report, be- 
cause if we defeat it I fear we cannot 
pass a resolution in the House to con- 
tinue the present price-control law. 
From information I Lave, it seems the 
other body could not pass a continuing 
resolution within 4 or 6 months, and by 
that time OPA would be disbanded and 
gone. 

By accepting this conference report we 
save something, particularly control 
over rents and many prices. I feel that 
the conference report is better than 
either the House cr Senate bills, but, of 
course, it is not what I had hoped and 
voted for, and I feel only that half a 
loaf is better than none. 

The bill protects the prices of the 
manufacturer and the businessman, but 
it does not protect the pay of th- wage 
earner. As I stated some weeks ago, if 
we guarantee certain profits to manufac- 
turers and businessmen, why sould we 
not guarantee the rate of pay of the 
wage earner? 

Tomorrow the Committee on Rules 
will consider the granting of a rule to 
provide for the consideration of the min- 
imum-wage bill, and I hope the rule will 
be granted. 


Malvina Lindsay Discusses the Good Life 
As Women See It and Gives the Men 
Something To Think About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, in her col- 
umn for June 21, Malvina Lindsay re- 
ports the results of a recent study, The 
World Women Want, conducted by the 
Women’s Institute of Audience Reac- 
tions. Miss Lindsay’s summary is in- 
teresting and enlightening. It deals 
with public education, juvenile delin- 
quency, military tiaining, foreign policy, 
industrial relations, and other public 
questions. This is a timely comment 
and of interest to all students of govern- 
mental problems. 

The article follows: 

The average thinking Ameriean woman has 
a fairly modest, though as yet utopian, dream 
of the good life. It would be something like 
this: 

She would live in a comfortable, though 
no pretentious, home, probably with a back- 
yard grill, equipped by science to relieve her 
from drudgery and give her time for the 
subtler phases of homemaking. 


Her husband would have a secure and stable 
job in an economy that had a minimum of 
unemployment. He would probably work but 
6 hours a day, thus having time to help make 
the home a center of education and enjoy- 
ment. 

Her children would attend an up-to-date 
school having high-class, highly paid teach- 
ers, and emphasizing character building and 
civic studies in its curriculum. 

The family would worship at a church that 
minimized creed differences in religion, that 
prompted spiritual before social values. 

Her government would provide protection 
against accident, illness, old age, and unem- 
ployment, make it possible for mothers of 
school-aged children or younger to stay home 
instead of work in office or factory. Yet, it 
would be free of bureaucratic dictatorship, 
and insure citizens the fullest possible liberty 
in their economic, social, mental, and re- 
ligious life. 

Her neighborhood would be socially minded 
enough to meet its public problems, including 
juvenile delinquency. Her nation would be 
world-minded enough to understand it could 
no*> enjoy prosperity and high standards of 
living in safety until it helped other peoples 
to attain them. 

Above all, she would live in a world in which 
she woulc not have to worry about losing her 
children in the next war, in a world whose 
peace was guaranteed by at least a limited 
form of world government, 

This picture of things that might. be comes 
from the recent study, the World Women 
Want, made by the Women’s Institute of 
Audience Reactions. In charge of it were 
Agnes M. Grew, who founded, endowed, and 
now directs ‘the institute, and Lawrence J. 
Mannion, professor of history and social 
studies at Fordham University. Women from 
41 States, aged from 17 to 70, and represent- 
ing 40 different occupations, with home- 
maker predominating, expressed. their views 
through the small sampling method. 

This study reveals much about a type of 
citizen. who has far-reaching influence in 
American life—the intelligent woman whose 
horizon extends beyond the kitchen, office, 
beauty shop, and fashion show. She shows 
up in this survey as definitely world minded 
and social minded, also with a deep-rooted 
faith in the home a: the center from which 
all progress must stem, and in spiritual faith 
as giving life its meaning and hope. 

But, in relation to the home, she is not 
sentimental or reactionary. She recognizes 
it must expand and progress to fulfill its 
functions. Hence, she strongly insists on 
what gadgets science can give her to free her 
from useless drudgery. She looks forward to 
more neighborhood services, as yard, nursery, 
and cleaning agencies to which she can tele- 
phone for trained, reliable workers to be paid 
by the hour. Peaceful leisurely home life is 
her goal. 

She feels that women should be in the 
home while their families are growing up, 
and she would see those who have taken war 
jobs return home if this is at all possible. 

She has no patience with religious or ra- 
cial intolerance, or with selfish nationalism, 

While the women whose opinions enter 
into the study varied widely in their view- 
points on some matters, their general atti- 
tudes were similar. They showed remarkable 
broadmindedness, human sympathy and 
vision in their replies to the question: “In 
what kind of postwar world would you like 
to live, and what are your ideas for getting 
it?” 

Among the questions that found the 
women divided was military training. Sev- 
enty-eight percent were for it, 22 percent 
against. Those favoring it believed it would 
strengthen the Nation’s efforts toward peace. 
Those against held it would promote mili- 
tarism, was an obsolete defense in war. 

On capital and labor relations, the women 
were reticent. Generally they felt there 
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should be more spirit of cooperation on both 
sides. 

As to heow the world they want can be 
attained, they all recognized that would take 
a lot of doing. One point all emphasized was 
that each individual would have to shoulder 
his part of the responsibility. And appar- 
ently they were all ready to shoulder theirs. 


Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous eonsent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp three editorials 
dealing with the subject of the reorgani- 
zation of the Congress. The editorials 
are from the Dayton (Ohio) News of 
June 11, 1946, the Canton (Ohio) Reposi- 
tory of June 12, 1946, and the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, of June 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From Dayton (Ohio) News of June 11, 1946) 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


The Senate’s courare in voting to raise its 
salaries yesterday was not quite matched by 
its selflessness in accepting a thoroughgoing 
reorganization of the congressional system. 
In eliminating the proposed congressional] di- 
rector of personnel and maintaining 21 mem- 
bers on appropriations committees, the Sena- 
tors chose patronage over efficiency and poll- 
tics over the public's interest. 

The heart of the La Follette-Monroney bill 
was saved, nevertheless. Thirty-three Sen- 
ate committees were reduced to 15. The re- 
sult should be an increase in efficiency and 
greater recognition of the will of the sena- 
tor‘s! majority. The outlawing of appro- 
priation bill- riders, requiring lobbyists to 
register, and furnishing each Congressman 
an administrative assistant—these measures 
too should contribute greatly to legislative 
reform. 

We hope the House will go along with con- 
gressional reorganization. The country can 
well afford to reward the right men for their 
service in the Congress. 


[From Canton (Ohio) Repository of 
June 12, 1946] 


ANY OBJECTION? 


The “streamlining” legislation which the 
Senate has passed and sent to the House has 
no connection with the Government reor- 
ganization undertaken by the executive de- 
partment. This is a congressional project, 
to increase the lawmaking efficiency of the 
two Houses of Congress. 

There can be no legitimate objections to 
the purpose of the proposal, nor can there 
even be any really serious differences of 
opinion over the means of carrying out the 
reform. But there will be objections and 
differences of opinion, and it will be in- 
teresting to trace them to their source. The 
source will be individuals and organizations 
in the United States with special reasons 
for wanting to keep the United States Con- 
gress inefficient. 

For years these enemies of good govern- 
ment and the me-too lintheads who chime in 
whenever the call goes out to make fun of 
Congress have jumped on every proposal to 
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increase the dignity, efficiency, and security 
of legislators. 


[From Cincinnati Times-Star of June 12, 


OUR HORSE-AND-BUGGY CONGRESS 


By a vote of 49 to 16 the Senate passed 
this week a bill to streamline Congress and, 
incidentally, to increase the salaries of Mem- 
bers from $10,000 to $15,000, together with 
a project that would enable them to retire 
at 62 on a pension up to $7,500 a year. While 
most of the debate centered on pay and pen- 
sions, we dismiss that phase of the bill with 
the simple statement that the compensation 
of Members is now inadequate. 

Of larger interest are other provisions of 
the bill. The report accompanying it prop- 
erly stigmatizes the “crazy-quilt pattern” of 
Congress. In the Senate, “responsibility for 
legislative action is scattered among 33 little 
legislatures (committees) which go their way 
at their own pace and cannot act in con- 
cert.” Many of these have duplicating func- 
tions. Though there are only 96 Senators, 
they occupy 568 committee seats, or an aver- 
age of six apiece. Of course, they cannot 
attend all or ever. most meetings. It is pro- 
posed to reduce the number of committees to 
16. For example, six of the present com- 
mittees would be merged into one called 
Rules and Administration. 

Of parallel utility is the section to provide 
each Member with an administrative assist- 
ant. Such an aide would take care of patron- 
age matters, answer the questions of constit- 
uents, and relieve the Member from errand- 
boy functions. 

A novel but promising section provides 
for the establishment of four “majority and 
minority policy committees,” each of seven 
members. The purpose is to crystallize the 
determination of party policy as an offset to 
organized group pressures. As. the report 
puts it, “beset by swarms of lobbyists seek- 
ing to protect this or that small segment of 
the economy or to advance this or that 
narrow interest, legislators find it difficult 
to discern the real majority will and to leg- 
islate in the public interest.” As a further 
step, it is provided that pressure groups 
must register and disclose their membership 
and backing. 

In place of special committees of inves- 
tigation the bill would authorize the stand- 
ing committees to employ qualified experts 
and exercise continuous surveillance over the 
execution of laws. Then, for the first time, 
Congress could meet administration officials 
with men of equal information. This is 
important, 





The Jewish Black Book Is Required 
Reading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Jew- 
ish people have suffered the annihilation 
of almost half of their numbers at the 
hands of the Nazis. Six million Jews 
have been slaughtered in cruel, fiendish, 
ingenious ways. The surviving rem- 
nants of the Jewish people in America, 
in Russia, in Palestine, and throughout 
the world have united through four or- 
ganizations to present to tiie world the 
record of this annihilation. This is the 
Jewish Black Book, sponsored by the 
World Jewish Congress, the Vaad Leumi 
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of Palestine—Jewish Governing Council 
of Palestine—the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee of the U. S. S. R., and the 
American Committee of Jewish Writers, 
Artists, and Scientists. 

The Black Book, besides being the 
documented record of the Nazi crimes 
against the Jews, is also a warning of 
the dangers of fascism to all people. It 
is a warning of the horrors that can L2 
perpetrated against innocent people 
when the conscience of the world is not 
alert to justice—to the rights of every 
individual—everywhere in the world. 

This Black Book, which must be obliga- 
tory reading for every legislator, and 
which I urge every Members of Congress 
to diligently peruse, is a momument to 
the 6,000,000 Jewish victims of facism. 
It is a monument established so that their 
suffering and their death serve as a warn- 
ing to the survivors of this war. We, the 
lawmakers of this great Nation must 
seriously study what measures must be 
taken so that never again need such a 
black book be written. We must keep 
constantly in mind the perniciousness 
and injustices of our prejudices, partic- 
ularly racial prejudices. 

In Nuremberg, the Nazi fiends are on 
trial for their crimes against humanity. 
We read daily in the press of the ingeni- 
ous horrors that they caused to be per- 
petrated against innocent men, women, 
and children; of the millions they 
strangled, burned, shot, tortured, and 
starved to death. 

Today people read the press and it 
leaves no lasting impression. Nothing is 
more completely lost than yesterday’s 
headlines. They shrug their shoulders 
and say “how horrible” or “it’s a good 
thing that the beasts will be punished.” 
And then they forget. That is the sad 
and human truth, that already, the hor- 
rors of anti-Semitism, the horrors of the 
concentration camp, like the horrors of 
war, are forgotten. The human mind re- 
jects what is unpleasant unless the im- 
pact can be made strong enough. 

Ar 1 some of those who remember the 
horrors fail to draw the proper connec- 
tion between the terror of anti-Semitism 
in a concentration camp and the anti- 
Semitism around the corner. Well- 
meaning people who cry out against the 
wholesale murder depicted in this vol- 
ume, do not see that they may be the 
unwitting supporters of a program that 
leads to wholesale murder when they 
tolerate what they consider mild and 
personal anti-Semitic measures. They 
have not learned of the tragic continuity 
from “No Jews Admitted Here” to an ex- 
termination camp for Jews. 

Hitlerism met a stunning military de- 
feat. But the vicious ideas that it dis- 
seminated fell on too-fertile soil. We 
see today a fearful increase of anti- 
Semitism. Many people who join the 
anti-Semitic wave do so out of igno- 
rance. To prevent the growth of anti- 
Semitism there must be widespread 
knowledge of its dangers, its dangers to 
all people, its inevitable connection with 
fascism and war. 

The text of the Black Book has been 
presented to the tribunal of the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission con- 
vened at Nuremberg, to bring to justice 
the dregs of the human race. Much of 
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the evidence presented by the prosecutors 
of the trials has been based on the evi- 
dence found in the text of the Black Book. 
But it is even more than a demand for 
punishment of foul and brutal crimes al- 
ready committed. It sounds a warning 
to the peoples of the world that the peace 
is not yet won—that it cannot be won 
nor the future safeguarded until anti- 
Semitism is outlawed and the last ves- 
tiges of fascism and uprooted and de- 
stroyed in every land. Until the equal 
rights of every people, of the Jew not 
the least, are made secure, the safety of 
every people is in jeopardy. This is the 
lesson that the nations of the earth must 
learn. 

Tne Black Bock is a contribution to the 
future peace and security of mankind. 
It will help all men to recognize the seed 
of fascism even in its most commonplace 
forms—the anti-Semitic jest, the rumor, 
the quota, the sign restricted. The Black 
Book is an exercise and lesSon in racial 
unity. The Black Book is a ringing de- 
mand to civilized mankind, for united 
judgment of those who caused these 
crimes, lest our children one day edit an 
even blacker Black Book. Never again 
must any people cry out in helplessness, 
“Where is the conscience of the world?” 





Congressional Reorganization Up _ to 
House—Press Applauds La Follette- 
Monroney Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
several editorials of leading newspapers 
praising the congressional reorganization 
bill which was recently passed by the 
Senate and is now awaiting House action. 
They are as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of June 2, 
1946 | 
CONGRESSIONAL RETIREMENT 


The submission of the La Follette-Mon- 
roney committee report to the House so soon 
after the death of Senator Glass, and the 
striking down of several other aged Senators 
with illnesses more or less connected with 
advancing years, focuses attention on the 
recommendation that a retirement system be 
set up to encourage Members of Congress to 
leave Government service at the age of 62. 

The tremendous work load under which 
Congress has found itself is too much for 
men in the prime of life, much less those 
beyond retirement age ordinarily enforced in 
the private business and professional world. 
Even if the complete modernization of con- 
gressional machinery proposed by La Follette- 
Monroney committee is carried through, the 
work load will still remain too heavy for 
aged men to do efficiently. The proposal for 
retirement is therefore a very practical pro- 
gram to prevent Congress from being slowed 
down by the presence of over-age or senile 
men in the body. 

George Washington was desperately afraid 
senility would overtake him in office and this 
fear had much to do with his starting the 
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two-term tradition, though he quit Govern- 
ment service still in advance of the present 
retirement age. 

As things now stand, however, it is likely 
that more Senators will be inclined to follow 
the Glass example than the Hart example, 
preferring prestige to pension and clinging to 
the power and emoluments of office as long 
as they can induce their constituents to re- 
turn them to office. The problem will not be 
solved until a law is passed or the tradition 
can be evolved in Congress that Members, 
whether or no, retire at a specified age, on the 
theory that while it may work a hardship in 
a@ given case, the public interest is served in 
the long run by its enforcement. 

The people can help bring such a reform 
about by refusing to return to office con- 
gressmen who are threatened with or over- 
taken by the disabilities of old age. 





{From the World Herald of Omaha, Nebr., 
June 9, 1946] 


THE LA FOLLETTE BILL 


Little attention has been given to the La 
Follette bill to reorganize Congress. 

It has been buried under such pressing 
matters as the Case bill and the President’s 
antistrike bill, extension of the draft, and of 
OPA, and a host of Senate measures bearing 
the label “urgent.” 

Moreover, the La Follette bill is not one 
that captures the imagination. It is a re- 
form bill. It does not concern the people di- 
rectly. It concerns an indifferent Congress, 
one which has not made a real effort to im- 
prove or modernize its ways of doing busi- 
ness in the past 50 years. 

Thus, when Senator La FOLLETTE appeals to 
his fellow legislators to clean up the unholy 
mess they have made oc their duplicating 
committees and their time-wasting and 
money-wasting processes, he i: appealing to 
the conscience of men who know they have 
been remiss in their duty, but who also know 
they can get away with it a lite longer if 
they choose. 

No outraged public will rise in its wrath, 
as it does in the case of labor troubles or the 
OPA, and demand that Congress pass meas- 
ures to eliminate its outmoded procedures 
and cut down the number of standing com- 
mittees. 

But the Members of Congress know in 
their hearts that their inaction is stifling the 
democratic process. They know there are 
abuses which can be cured by some painful 
but quite simple self-surgery. Ther ought to 
begin the operation immediately. 

Senator La FOLLETTE’s special Senate- 
House Committee on the Organization of 
Congress has been at work for many months, 
The members have consulted with the lead- 
ing authorities on government, including 
college professors and efficiency experts. 
Most important, perhapi, they have con- 
sulted among themselves. As Congressmen 
and Senators they know what is wrong, and 
they have a good idea of what to do about it. 
The 88-page bill reported by Senator La Fo.L- 
LETTE is the fruit of their research and their 
thinking. 

The bill would cut the standing commit- 
tees of the Senate from 38 to 16 and pro- 
vides specifically what matters shall be re- 
ferred to each. 

It would provide for joint consideration of 
revenue and expenditures by the appropri- 
ating and revenue committee of both Houses. 
There would be joint estimates on over-all 
receipts and expenditures for each coming 
fiscal year. 

There would be new machinery for han- 
dling property-damage and personal-injury 
claims against the United States and the 
flood of petty claims bills would be stemmed. 
There would be a charter for the District of 
Columbia and the Congress would no longer 
have the full burden of supervising the gov- 
ernmental affairs of a large city. 


There would also be increased clerical help 
for Congressmen and for congressional com- 
mittees. There would be a bevy of researchers 
and administrative assistants—a crying need 
if Congress is to legislate intelligently and 
independently of the various executive de- 
partments which now do the experting for 
the legislators. 

There would be salary increases for Sen- 
ators and Representatives—$15,000 instead of 
the present $10,000—which would make it 
possible for able men to make the financial 
sacrifice of serving in Congress. And there 
would be retirement pay for congressional 
veterans. This would be an incentive for 
oldsters to quit rather than hang on to their 
seats in order to make a living. 

The backing of the La Foilette bill in- 
cludes organized labor and chambers of com- 
merce. It is nonpartisan and aids no special 
group. It is “must” legislation if the Con- 
gress of the United States is to continue its 
legislative functions. It is to be hoped that 
Members of Congress will rise to their duty, 
avoid rabble-rousing attacks on this measure 
that is already misunderstood in many quar- 
ters, and pass the La Follette bill for the 
reorganization of Congress. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, New York, 
N. Y., of June 13, 1946] 


GOOD LEGISLATION 


It is a pleasant task to record a good deed 
in a naughty world. 

While recent Washington headlines have 
been devoted to some rather glaring in- 
stances of ineptitude and some disheartening 
instances of bickering, the Senate has passed 
what seems to this newspaper a highly bene- 
ficial piece of legislation. This is a bill for 
the organization of Congress which was 
sponsored in the Senate by Senator La For- 
LETTE, of Wisconsin, and will be sponsored 
in the House by Representative MoNRONEY, 
of Oklahoma. 

The bill makes many long overdue changes 
and simplifications in congressional proce- 
dure but it seems to us that one of them 
stands out conspicuously. This is a provi- 
sion for budgetary reform, which, if carried 
out in the spirit in which it is conceived, 
will put this country a long way on the road 
back to fiscal sanity. 

Under this provision of the organization 
bill, the revenue and apprvupriation com- 
mittees of both House and Senate would 
submit to Congress within 60 days after the 
opening of each session a concurrent resolu- 
tion setting over-all receipts and expendi- 
tures—they would have to be estimated, of 
course—for the coming fiscal year. If rec- 
ommended expenditures exceed estimated 
receipts, Congress would be required to au- 
thorize creation of additional Federal debt 
in the amount of the exc -ss. 

This proposal would change the present 
system whereby the appropriations com- 
mittees of Congress can, and usually do, 
operate without regard to what the taxing 
committees are doing; whereby there is not 
only lack of responsibility for Congress keep- 
ing expenditures within the limits of in- 
come, but, worse still, whereby there is not 
even a source of accurate information as to 
whether expenditures and income are likely 
to be in balance. 

There is nothing in the organization bill 
to prevent Congress running a government 
deficit. What it would do is to bring the 
fiscal considerations of Congress into the full 
light of publicity. It would enable each Con- 
gressman and each citizen to have a readily 
understandable picture of what is going on. 

The report on the over-all fiscal situation 
60 days after Congress met would not only 
explain but it would dramatize the Federal 
Government’s financial affairs. They would 
be described in a simple way. The citizen 
could form opinion and express his reaction. 

If appropriations after being made were 
found to exceed estimates of receipts all ap- 
propriations, except those of a permanent 
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nature such as debt interest or pensions, 
could be reduced by a uniform percentage 
through Presidential proclamation. 

The proposed fiscal procedure is nothing 
more nor less than any business or individ- 
ual would follow if he hoped to stay out of 
bankruptcy and it is not too much to say 
that the same end awaits a government 
which does not bring order into its spending. 

There are many good aspects of this organi- 
zation bill; reduction and consolidation of 
committees, higher salaries for Members of 
Congress, more trained assistants. All in all, 
it is aimed to restore to Congress the legis- 
lative functions, which the Constitution 
meant it to exercise but which in too many 
cases have been usurped by the Executive. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times of 
June 13, 1946] 


LA FOLLETTE'S WORK 


Congratulations to the Senate, and in par- 
ticular to Senator La Fo.tuetts, for the 49-to- 
16 vote in favor of the reorganization bill 
which embodied the report of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee. It was a victory 
for good government that was as welcome as 
it was unexpected. So many vested in- 
terests have been built up in the creaking 
machinery of Congress that few observers had 
anticipated either quick or affirmative ac- 
tion. Let this be a lesson to those of little 
faith. It is apparent now that more Senators 
than we had dreamed of had become troubled 
over the negativism and procrastination—in- 
separably associated with our Topsy-like sys- 
tem of government—which inhibits action 
in Congress. Improvement can come only 
from awareness, and the Senate has demon- 
strated that awareness. It is a heartening 
spectacle and we hope that statesmanship of 
the same order will be shown in the House 
when the Representatives begin their con- 
sideration of the Monroney bill. 

Senator La Fo.vette, in presenting the 
legislation, referred to the criticism to which 
Congress is subject. He implied that much 
of it is unjust because “under our present 
archaic organization it is impossible for Con- 
gress to transact the business which it has 
become imperative that it handle.” But in- 
stitutions are man-made. Granted that the 


‘archaic organization has throttled .action, 


yet the criticism of Congress has hitherto 
been justified by reason of congressional 
chariness to take remedial steps in stream- 
lining the machinery. Indeed, the neglect 
has gone on so long that the La Follette 
bill should be regarded as only a first in- 
stallment of improvement. The new bill, for 
instance, omits any recommendation for bet- 
ter means of selecting committee chairmen 
and personnel, for clarifying the powers of 
the tyrannical Rules Committee of the House, 
for experimentation with periods for ques- 
tioning executive department heads, for the 
limitation of senatorial debate. We trust 
that Senator La Fotterte will not tire of his 
well doing. He began something in the 
Senate that will be a lasting memorial to 
him, though we trust he will spare a niche in 
that memorial for the late Senator Francis 
Maloney, of Connecticut, who started the job 
that in the present instance the Senator from 
Wisconsin has so excellently finished. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of June 
14, 1946} 


AND NOW THE HOUSE 


All eyes that are looking for the comple- 
tion of congressional reform at the present 
session of Congress are now focused on 
Speaker SAM RaysuRN and the House Rules 
Committee. It is they who can transform 
into a reality the streamlining for which the 
Senate voted so overwhelmingly the other 
day. We are convinced that the rank and 
file of the House will vote for modernization 
of the agencies through which they must 
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work if they get a chance. The full respon- 
sibility of giving them that chance falls upon 
the Speaker and the gentlemen who control 
the rule-making function. 

The success of the reorganization bill in 
the Senate may be traced in large measure to 
the strategy that was followed. One com- 
plete bill was submitted. Instead of being 
referred to a regular committee unfamiliar 
with its provisions, it was sent to the six Sen- 
ators who had long studied the complicated 
task of overhauling our legislative machin- 
ery. It was that special committee headed 
by Senator La FoLLeTTE that quickly whipped 
the bill into shape and presented it to the 
Senate with such cogency that it could not 
be resisted. 

Obviously, then, the same strategy should 
be followed in the House. In that body, too, 
are six men who sat through the extensive 
hearings of the joint committee and partici- 
pated in preparation of that committee’s ex- 
cellent report. Only by referring the Senate 
pill to them for further study and filling of 
the gap left for the committee structure of 
the House, will there be a fair chance of 
securing its enactment at the present session. 
If this strategy is followed, we are confident 
that Representative MoNRONEY, vice chair- 
man of the joint committee, will be able to 
pilot the bill through the House with skill 
equal to that of Mr. La FoLLerreE on the Sen- 
ate side. 

Before this strategy can be put into effect, 
however, the Rules Committee and the 
Speaker must give their consent. We hope 
they properly sense the responsibility that 
is theirs. We hope they also realize the 
wrath that defeat of this vital measure 
would bring down upon their heads from an 
irate people intent on buttressing the ma- 
chinery of democratic government. In this 
particular, the tide of progress, thank 
Heaven, seems to be running strong. We 
doubt that any group can block these essen- 
tial improvements in the long run. All that 
obstructionists standing in the way tempo- 
rarily could expect to accomplish would be to 
bring discredit upon themselves. 





Reason for Sugar Shortage: Loss of 
Philippine Islands Production; Large 
Demands of Armed Forces; Shortage of 
Labor; Diversion of Raw Material for 
Manufacture of Industrial Alcohol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many erroneous ideas in circulation 
among consumers as to the reasons for 
the sugar shortage felt so keenly when 
the canning season comes around. 

The North Canton Sun, a newspaper 
published at North Canton, Ohio, pub- 
lished the following editorial, attributing 
the scarcity to an unsound trading basis 
between the United States and Cuba. 
This editorial follows: 


WHY CAN’T WE HAVE SOME SUGAR? 


Housewives throughout this country, as 
well as industrial users of sugar like the 
bakers, confectioners, canners, ice cream 
manufacturers and others, would like to 
know why they “can’t have sugar.” 

The war has been over for months and 
Sugar is still scarce—still rationed. Why? 
What are the facts of the sugar shortage? 


Sugar is a major and vital part of this 
country’s diet, particularly those in the low 
income brackets. Sugar is the least expen- 
Sive of all the basic foods. It is highest in 
energy value. 

Housewives and the industrial users want 
an adequate supply of sugar at all times at 
a reasonable price. There doesn’t seem to 
be any doubt of that. 

Cuba, the largest sugar producer in the 
world, has been prepared to make available 
just such an adequate supply, according to 
the United States Cuban Sugar Council in 
New York City, but has often been prevented 
from doing so by restrictions imposed by the 
United States Government. 

“No one will need to fear a sugar shortage, 
even in wartime,” said a recent statement by 
the Council “if the sugar trade hetween the 
United States and Cuba were put on a 
sounder basis.” 

United States Government figures show 
that Cuba supplied almost 60 percent of the 
total sugar made available to the United 
States and the Allies in World War I and 
over the supply made available in World War 
II. Cuba has maintained, throughout war 
years, its high sugar production record when 
other suppliers of the United States market, 
for one reason or another, have been unable 
to do so. 

Cuba has demonstrated both the capacity 
and the willingness to ship an adequate 
supply of sugar to United Statees consumers. 

Sugar-hungry Americans can serve their 
own best interests by insisting that low-cost 
Cuban sugar reaches their dining tables and 
the plants which use sugar for many other 
kinds of foodstuffs. 


In a desire to discover and publish the 
truth, I submitted the editorial to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and I have re- 
ceived from Under Secretary N. E. Dodd, 
the following letter: 


JUNE 21, 1946. 
Hon. Witi1am R. THoM, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. THom: This is in reply to your 
letter of May 31, 1946, enclosing a clipping 
from the North Canton Sun which was 
headed “Why can’t we have some sugar?” 
The editorial attributes to the recently es- 
tablished United States Cuban Sugar Coun- 
cil the statement that “No one will need to 
fear a sugar shortage, even in wartime, if the 
sugar trade between the United States and 
Cuba were put on a sounder basis.” 

Sugar has been in short supply here dur- 
ing the war period primarily because of (a) 
the loss of the Philippine Islands’ produc- 
tion, (b) large demands by our armed forces, 
(c) the diversion of raw material for the 
production of industrial alcohol, yeast, and 
citric acid instead of sugar, (d) the shortage 
of labor in the continental sugar producing 
areas and Hawaii, and (e) the need for the 
production of other crops on land which 
otherwise might have produced sugar beets. 
During this period our working stocks of 
sugar were reduced to a very low level. Since 
the close of active war the demand for sugar 
has continued at a high level and Cuban 
supplies have been shared with many other 
nations which are seriously in need of food. 

It is true that beginning in 1934, when the 
Jones-Costigan Act was enacted by the Con- 
gress, marketings of sugar in the United 
States from various producing areas, includ- 
ing Cuba, became subject to the quota pro- 
visions of that Jegislation, or its successor, 
the Sugar Act of 1937, as amended. Under 
the emergency provision of this later act, 
the quotas have been in suspense since 1941, 
The determination of the size of these quotas 
has been a subject of much controversy. In 
his message to the Congress of February 8, 

1934, President Roosevelt stated: 

“Steadily increasing sugar production in 
the continental United States and in insular 
regions has created a price and marketing 
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situation prejudicial to virtualy everyone in- 
terested. * * * The problem is difficult 
but can be solved if it is met squarely and 
if small temporary gains are sacrified to ulti- 
mate general advantage.” 

The outcome was legislation which rep- 
resented a compromise on the important 
matter of quotas. Under the provisions of 
this legislation the United States was assured 
a diversified source of supply: continental, do- 
mestic insular, and foreign. Consequently 
when Axis submarines interfered with ship- 
ping during the early part of the war and 
seriously disrupted the ocean movement of 
sugar into this country from Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, substantial supplies were available in 
the continental producing areas. On the 
other hand, when beet sugar production in 
the continental United States declined in the 
period following our successful campaign 
against the submarines, it was possible to turn 
in increasing degree to Cuba for our sup- 
plies. With sugar quotas under suspension 
because of emergency conditions, the total 
Cuban production from the past several crops, 
other than that required for local use and 
for certain small South American markets, 
has been purchased by the United States 
Government. 

It is for the Congress to determine, after 
full consideration of the conflicting claims 
of the various areas supplying the United 
States market, whether legislation shall be 
continued whereunder that market is to be 
divided among such areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. E. Dopp, 
Under Secretary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1946 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include a radio interview over Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio. As you know, 
Mr. Speaker, ever since I have been in 
Congress, I have been a stanch advocate 
of economy in Government, and I have 
exerted special efforts toward bringing 
about conditions which would be con- 
ducive to more efficient operation of the 
administration of our Government. 
When I think of the fact that my farm- 
ers work four times as many hours per 
year, and for less pay, than our Govern- 
ment employees, and that office workers 
in my district work from two to three 
times as many hours as do Government 
employees in Washington, I am ccm- 
pelled to continue my fight to save my 
taxpayers’ money by removing the loaf- 
ers from the Government pay roll. 

WASHINGTON FRONT 
(Radio interview with Representative Ear. 

Witson, of the Ninth District of Indiana) 

Participants: Gilbert Kingsbury, radio com- 
mentator; EARL WILSON, Member of Congress. 

Mr. KINGsBURY. Good evening from Wash- 
ington. The Nation’s station presents the 
sixty-seventh edition of the Washington 
Front, an examination of world and national 
affairs. Within the next few weeks, Congress 
will be called upon to complete action on no 
less than seven appropriation bills—money 
for Government operations for the coming 
year. 
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On Capitol Hill there is a growing demand 
for economy, a cut in Federal expenditures, 
fewer persons on the pay roll, and a reduc- 
tion of Government functions. 

Representative Eart WILSON, of Indiana, 
has been among those seeking a cut in the 
number of Federal workers. He has called 
for the elimination of many Federal activities. 
And tonight he’s going to explain his position. 

Representative WILSON is a former Indiana 
educator and is now completing his third 
term in Congress. He comes from the Ninth 
Indiana District. 

Question 1. Congressman WILSON, to give 
us a basis for our discussion, would you ex- 
plain your philosophy of government and 
the service it must give the people in return 
for taxes? 

Representative WILSON. Mr. Kingsbury, may 
I take just a minute of our time to say how 
truly grateful I am for your kind invitation 
to be here tonight. I sincerely appreciate 
this opportunity to express myself directly to 
the people without benefit, as it were, of a 
news hawk’s interpretation of what I say. 
I have found that the reporters often play 
to the whims of their reading public when 
some such newsy incident breaks. They are 
inclined to lift and distort from the whole for 
the sake of reader interest. 

To the subject at hand, however, I must 
quote my favorite American and my political 
ideal, Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln said, “That 
government governs best which governs 
least.” I am convinced that this was the 
basic philosophy of the men who wrote our 
Constitution, and I know that it was the 
conviction which fired the spirits of our 
Revolutionary forefathers. If this philosophy 
of government were put to work in our pres- 
ent top-heavy Washington bureaucracy, the 
sluggards, the drones, and the loafers on Gov- 
ernment pay rolls would leave the Capital 
like so many foxes with their tails on fire. 

My own philosophy is simply this: A dollar’s 
worth of Government service for every dollar 
spent. 


Question 2. I gather, then, Congressman, 
that you believe that many functions of Gov- 
ernment invade the field of private enterprise. 
Vat specific functions would you eliminate? 

Representative WILSON. I certainly do think 
that the Government has invaded the field of 


private enterprise. It has also usurped the 
liberties of the individual beyond limits never 
dreamed of by the founders of the country. 
The first thing I would suggest would be to 
take the hands and noses of the self-or- 
dained experts of the OPA out of the business 
of our small businessmen. The OPA was a 
war agency set up to meet a war emergency. 
Its day is done and every day that it con- 
tinues to wield power over our postwar pro- 
duction problems is just thet much longer 
we shall have to get along without enough 
farm machinery, food, cars, refrigerators, or 
whatever else we need in the way of peace- 
time goods. The power to set prices and to 
control by the priority system the materials 
of reconversion should be taken from men 
whose main qualification for their jobs is 
their personal friendships with other men 
high in the administration. I’m pulling no 
punches, Mr. Kingsbury, I presume that my 
directness is permissible 

Question 3. How about such Government 
operations as the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and the school-lunch program? 
Those programs have been under discussion 
recently. 

Representative Wixson. I believe the Rural 
Electrification Administration is a fine organ- 
ization. Bringing greater work-saving facili- 
ties to rural areas is a wonderful thing, and 
America boasts no more worthy group than 
her farmers who are undertaking to feed the 
world. 

The school-lunch program under Federal 
subsidy I approve only because the indi- 
vidual schools in many cases could not sup- 
port such a plan. As a former school man, 


I could never see America’s children denied 
the food they need to grow into healthy use- 
ful citizens. I do hope, however, that Fed- 
eral funds will never carry with them Federal 
controls whereby any administration can in- 
doctrinate the minds of our children while it 
feeds their bodies. That was one of Hitler’s 
points for control of his people. If the Fed- 
eral Government is contributing to the 
school-lunch program in order to build 
healthy young Americans, I am all for it. If 
this aid to our youth is ever used to mold 
young party members, I am against it. 

In the Washington News of Tuesday a re- 
porter played the demagog to his subscribers 
in his comment on my 75-percent-reduction- 
in-Government-employees’ program. How- 
ever, on the samc pege appeared this head- 
line in boldface type on a two-column story, 
“Four Government agencies probe.” Im- 
agine one agency’s work being duplicated by 
three others. 

Mr. Kingsbury, you would have a difficult 
time convincing my farm folk that Wash- 
ington bureaus are doing a useful service 
when during the war such statements as 
these were sent out to farmers: One Texas 
cattleman applied for a permit to sell steers 
and was advised from Washington that he 
could not sell all of his steers, but would have 
to keep a certain percentage for breeding 
purposes. 

A western sheepmar wired Washington for 
a priority on tin roofing for sheep sheds and 
advised that his need was urgent since the 
lambing season was near. Some bureaucrat 
wired him back that tin roofing was scarce 
and suggested tha* he postpone the lambing 
season. 

Then there is the story about the wiseacre 
in the Government whose conservation sug- 
gestion is a classic. He suggested to his de- 
partment head that wear and tear on horse- 
shoes could be saved if the farmers would 
remove the horses’ shoes at night. 

Question 4. Recently, Congressman WILSON, 
you charged that Government workers—un- 
der present schedules—work less than a half 
a year out of the full year. I wonder if you'd 
give us your figures on that—explain your 
charge? 

Representative WILSON. That created quite 
a stir, didn’t it? However, there was truth 
in what I said, and truth is always a sharp 
sword. I maintain that no Government em- 
ployee under civil service works more than 
216 days and those eligible for every day off 
provided for Government employes can work 
as little as 176 days and draw full salary. 

I arrive at these figures in this way, Mr. 
Kingsbury: 52 Sundays off, 52 Saturdays off, 
26 days annual leave or vacation, 15 days 
sick leave (which most employees use at 
random). Then we have New Year’s Day, 
Lincoln's Birthday, Washington's Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day, and this usually becomes a week-end off, 
and we have 154 days off and all provided 
under the regulations. 

Then we have travel time of 4 days in addi- 
tion to leave for all employees living west 
of the Mississippi. There is provided 14 days 
of leave for former members of the Armed 
Forces who are in the active reserve. 

Then we have the 15 minutes in the morn- 
ing and 15 minutes in the afternoon allowed 
for a smoke, rest, or extra snack period. I 
have the word of employees themselves that 
it always takes at least 15 minutes in the 
line in the Government cafeterias and this 
plus the time to eat or drink and get back 
to their desks means a half hour to an hour 
twice a day. I have conservatively deducted 
a half hour, the minimum which in the 
course of the year (counting only the days 
present at work) amounts to nearly 17 days. 

This brings the total to 189 days that it is 
pessible for a Government worker to be off 
and yet draw full pay, or 176 work days for 
865 days of pay. 
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These concrete figures do not include the 
days when an employee reports in but leaves 
to shop or get her hair done or stand in 
nylon lines for half a day. 

Question 5. You’ve made some other 
charges, too, Congressman, charges that 
Government agencies fail to get a full day's 
work for a full day’s pay. On what factors 
do you base that complaint? 

Representative Witson. I pretty well cov- 
ered your question in the one before, Mr. 
Kingsbury, but I want to say that I base my 
case on the black-and-white statements of 
the workers themselves, and hundreds of 
them have written to agree with me and to 
call my attention to specific incidents in 
their own divisions or departments. On these 
facts and the signed statements of Govern- 
ment employees themselves, I base my charge 
that the Government is handling the peo- 
ple’s business inefficiently and that we are 
paying too many people who “work” their 
Government instead of work for their 
Government. 

Question 6. We've been talking, primarily, 
about conditions in Washington. What 
about conditions outside the Capital—in the 
Ohio Valley? 

Representative Witson. Conditions in the 
Ohio Valley; well, since the area is made up 
almost solely of good, hard-working farm 
folk who put in as much time in 72 days as 
a Government employee does in a whole year, 
I'd say that conditions aren't so good in the 
area, It will always seem the height of the 
ridiculous to me, Mr. Kingsbury, to ask men 
and women who work from sun up to dark to 
make this the greatest and richest Nation in 
the world in order to pay people at desks to 
work and loaf a 40-hour week. It’s the per- 
fect “cart before the horse” illustration. 
America was not built by three-fourths of 
the people living off the sweat of the brows 
of one-fourth and it is my firm conviction 
that America cannot survive under such a 
program. With the greatest food shortage 
in the country’s and the world’s history fac- 
ing us, I think the Government—that is, this 
administration—should be paying more at- 
tention to getting the tools for farming into 
the hands of our farmers than tolerating on 
Federal pay rolls 78,000 men and women who 
have been listed repeatedly as communistic 
by the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. We're top heavy, or to put ft more col- 
orfully, we have too many passengers on our 
ship of state and not enough folk who will 
bend to the oars to keep us afloat. This is no 
luxury liner, but a very busy merchant ship 
where all hands abroad should be pulling 
their weight. 

Question 7. Suppose, Congressman, that 
all that’s been said is agreed to. Suppose 
it’s decided to trim the Federal pay roll. 
There, are undoubtedly, many worthy 
workers in the Government. How would 
you go about eliminating the deadwood and 
protecting the superior worker? 

Representative Witson. The first thing I'd 
suggest would be to scrap the out-moded, 
muchly abused, so-called efficiency ratings 
now in operation under civil service. As 
it works today, it is but a weapon in the 
hands of unscrupulous supervisors and de- 
partment heads. As the employees them- 
selves report it to me, Mr. Kingsbury, no 
matter how efficiently a girl or man may 
do his work, if the supervisor does not like 
the way he or she “parts his hair,” a high 
efficiency rating can be withheld, and there- 
fore the lower-grade employee gets no chance 
at promotion. On the other hand, and again 
I am advised by the employees themselves, 
most of the supervisors have a little “inner 
kingdom and court” set up in each division. 
The inner courtiers are automatically pushed 
up and on, the rest are treated like step- 
children and kept behind the door when 
promotions or recognition is being passed 
out. 
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If this supervisory autocracy could be 
smashed and if some plan could be worked 
out which places a premium on performance 
and pays the employee proportionate to his 
efficiency and ingenuity on his job, I would 
think that Government service would have 
much greater appeal to much better qualified 
people. As it is, we los> our best to private 
industry, and most of the best never find 
their way into Government work, because 
they know what organized forces of ‘“‘vested 
authority” they would have to combat to 
get recognition. It should be a badge of 
honor and a proud claim to say, “I work for 
the Government.” That should mean that 
the speaker was of superior ability and of 
unusual qualifications. Instead, however, 
the means of getting ahead in the Govern- 
ment service has come to depend in too many 
cases on considerations which are better not 
discussed in public. Of this I am extremely 
sorry, and I hope to see an improvement. 

Question 8. Thus far, Congressman, we’ve 
talked about the evils of government—the 
deadwood. Let’s take another approach to 
the problem. Wouldn’t better salaries at- 
tract better workers? What could the Gov- 
ernment offer to obtain the finest brains? 

Representative Witson. If I knew the full 
answer to that one, I’d know the answer to 
the $64 question for sure. However, I can 
suggest some moves which I believe would 
put us on the right track to get better public 
servants in all departments of the Govern- 
ment. I would suggest that the Congress 
authorize a committee of investigators (and 
I do not mean a committee of Congressmen, 
who have plenty to do otherwise), but a com- 
mittee made up of two or three leading in- 
dustrial efficiency experts, men who have 
never been connected with the Government 
and therefore have: not learned any of the 
bad habits which infect too high a percentage 
of those who get on the Government pay roll. 
In addition to the efficiency experts, there 
should be two professional Government men 
who should know and be able to substan- 
tiate the really necessary work the Govern- 
ment hires employees to do. I would not be 
averse to having two or three long-time Gov- 
ernment employees (women if the G girls 
would feel better about it) made part of the 
committee. This group would be doing the 
people a great service and the bill author- 
izing the expenses of such an investigation 
would be supported by me wholeheartedly in 
the Congress, 

Question 9, Conclusion: And now—our 
final question. How about summing up—in 
our remaining minute of time—our discus- 
sion here tonight? 

Representative Witson. Mr. Kingsbury, our 
Government has become big business, really 
big business, and we must stop operating it 
like a general store. The workings of the 
Government should be the most efficient in 
the world and a model for industry and 
management alike. If our form of govern- 
ment is to survive the threats of wars, com- 
munism, and bureaucracy it must become 
efficient or it will be undermined. As in a 
productive beehive, the drones must be elimi- 
nated if we are to secure our position as the 
leading nation in the world today. 

As one of the editors of a city newspaper 
wrote the other day, and it bears repetition, 
“If private industry ran its business as the 
Government does it would go broke before 
it got started.” 

Thank you for having me on your Wash- 
ington Front program. It has been a pleas- 
ure to be with you. 

Mr. Kincspury. Thank you, Congressman 
WILson, 

Representative Eari Wrtson, of Indiana, 
Congressman from the Ninth District of 
Indiana, was guest tonight on the Washing- 
ton Front. He discussed the need for the 
elimination of Government functions and a 
reduction in the Federal pay roll, 


Meat Prospects for Hungry Americans 
Will Grow Dim if British Hand-out Is 
Passed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, over 40 
percent of the first billion dollars given 
Britain by the so-called British loan will 
immediately be used to buy up meat and 
related products in America. 

Four hundred and twenty-five millions 
of this hand-out will be spent during the 
next 6 months for meat and other ani- 
mal products, according to official esti- 
mates on page 179 of the hearings. 

This quantity is estimated as minimum 
British demands. Armed with wartime 
priority powers, Secretary Henry Wal- 
lace will decide who gets meat—Ameri- 
cans or Englishmen. He can set aside 
any part of our production to supply 
English demands, ahead of our own 
people, who must pay the bill—regard- 
less of who gets tht meat. 

Perhaps the present scarcity of meat 
is largely due to OPA uncertainty. 
However, it may be due in part to Gov- 
ernment hoarding of supplies, to be sent 
to England immediately upon passage of 
the British hand-out. 

Those who are going without meat 
may be interested in knowing where 
much of the meat will go if the House 
defies the people and votes for the British 
gift-loan. 





Restrictions on Livestock Curb Leather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday June 21, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Boston Herald on Fri- 
day, June 21, 1946, by W. E. Playfair: 


RESTRICTIONS ON LIVESTOCK CuRB LEATHER— 
Joss or 79,000 HANDS THREATENED UNLESS 
CONGRESS MOVES 

(By W. E. Playfair) 

Unless Congress moves swiftly to lift con- 
trols on livestock, New England’s basic shoe 
industry, employing 79,000 workers, is in for 
one of the most serious crises in its history. 

With an unprecedented demand for their 
product and a backlog of millions of dollars 
in orders which would keep them at peak pro- 
duction through September, shoe manufac- 
turers are experiencing the tortures of Tan- 
talus as they see their supplies of leather 
drying up, principally because of OPA blun- 
dering, and to a lesser extent Russia’s opera- 
tions in the international hide market. 


EMPLOYMENT UP 15 PERCENT 


Already the shortage of leather has caused 
interruptions in production in the past few 
weeks, although there has been no general 
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shut-down of any group of factories which 
are operating on a day-to-day, hand-to- 
mouth basis. In some of the tanneries, staffs 
have been reduced and there have been 
sporadic lay-offs. 

The worst of the crisis, spokesmen for the 
trade say, will come in the next 30 to 60 
days, even if Congress acts favorably on the 
bill now before it to remove price controls 
on cattle July 1. That length of time would 
be required to bring the increased supply of 
hides into manufacture. If Congress fails to 
act, then the crisis will continue indefi- 
nitely and become more acute. 

All this at a time when New England’s 
shoe production was galloping along in the 
first quarter of 1946 at the record clip of 
550,000,000 pairs a year, against the highest 
previous output of 498,000,000 pairs in 1941. 
The current production represents four pairs 
of shoes per person a year, compared with 
three pairs prewar and two during the shoe- 
rationing era. Employment in the industry 
has increased 15 percent since VJ-day. 

Immediately after VJ-day, the shoe indus- 
try received increased quantities of leather, 
particularly of the heavy types used in men’s 
shoes, as the Army and Navy cut back their 
demands from an average of 5,000,000 pairs a 
month to the present half-million. In the 
past 4 weeks, however, there has been a 
marked decline in the leather supply, owing 
to ill-considered OPA regulations which 
have driven most of the cattle—hides and 
all—into the country’s biggest black market. 


SLAUGHTERING ENTERS IN 


In normal times almost 70 percent of all 
hides used in the manufacture of shoes come 
from the big packers and other federally in- 
spected slaughterers. The sharp reduction 
in the number of cattle slaughtered by these 
plants has brought this ratio down to 30 per- 
cent today. The condition has been further 
aggravated by other Government regulations, 
particularly those applying to grain and feed, 
so that many of the packers are now operat- 
ing at from 10 to 12 percent of capacity. 

Hides that go into the black market are 
lost, of course. The operators in this area, 
who are primarily interested in meat, either 
destroy the hides or strip them so crudely as 
to make them unfit for tanning. Trade esti- 
mates indicate that in the first 5 months of 
this year there was a decline of almost 25 
percent in the slaughter of federally in- 
spected cattle, and of 15 percent of calves, 
from the corresponding period in 1945. 

The United States has always been a heavy 
importer of hides and skins, bringing from 
abroad about one-fifth of all cattle hides and 
as high as 90 percent of all goatskins tanned 
in this country. But there is little help from 
this quarter now. For the international hide 
price controls set up during the war have 
virtually broken down, thanks to Russia. 


HEAVY RUSSIAN BUYING 


In the war years since VJ-day the American 
Government and 14 other nations controlled 
the prices of foreign hides and skins through 
the International Hides, Skins, and Leather 
Committee. Only last month President Tru- 
man supported the operations of this group 
and its control functions were continued in 
an effort to maintain ceiling prices on the 
domestic product. 

Since certain sources withheld their hides 
and Russian buying was heavy, the Commit- 
tee was compelled to increase prices con- 
stantly to obtain deliveries. Last month, for 
example, the price of India goatskins was 
raised 25 percent and of Latin-American cat- 
tle hides and calfskins from 15 to 20 percent, 
Russia proceeded to pay up to 15 percent 
above this figure, making heavy purchases in 
Argentina, which included finished leather 
and shoes, and disrupting the international 
machinery. 

The net result will be that this country 
must export hides to other countries that 
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are committee members, notably Great Brit- 
ain and France, to fill the deficit. Reliable 
trade estimates are that the United States, 
instead of importing from four to five million 
cattle hides a year, as in the war years, will 
be compelled to export about 2,000,000, add- 
ing to the shortage here. 

Meantime, the demand for shoes by the 
consuming public has continued at an ab- 
normally high level ever since rationing 
ended. Sales are more than keeping pace 
with production, and no inventories have 
been accumulated. In this situation men, 
who insist on leather footwear, are in a worse 
plight than women, who do not. 


OPTIMISM EXPRESSED 


“In the hides-leather crises,” Maxwell 
Field, executive vice president of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, said 
yesterday, “manufacturers are resorting to 
increased use of fabrics and plastic materials 
to supplement the lack of leather for women’s 
shoes. Throughout the war and up to the 
present, they have been very ingenious in 
perfecting the use of materials unheard of 
before the war and developing new types of 
shoe construction. 

“I remain optimistic that Congress will 
take the appropriate action and that the 
danger ahead will be averted. If controls on 
cattle are removed, we can expect a heavy 
flow of hides from the packers and an early 
improvement in the leather situation. In 
that case our shoe industry will continue 
to expand and 1946 will see all production 
records shattered.” 

But Field was a little reluctant to discuss 
what would happen if Congress did not act, 
and whether in that case “all God’s chilluns” 
in New England and elsewhere would have 
something to wear on their feet. 


A Bum Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Frank C. Waldrop from the Washington 
Times-Herald of June 25, 1946: 


A BUM DEAL 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


From within the United States Treasury 
comes news of Official discovery that the 
British have kidded us again, and about big 
money. 

A person who was a member of then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Vinson’s original staff for 
handling the British proposal for a $4,400,- 
000,000 “loan” discloses that Britain's claims 
of poverty are false, and recommends the 
loan be cut back, accordingly. 

This analysis has been furnished to top 
governmental authorities. It is so important 
that we reprint it here in full without at- 
tempting to translate. It’s plain enough, 
anyhow. Here it is, dated June 19: 

“The British loan should be re-examined 
and cut down to size. 

“Actual trade developments since VE-Day— 
as distinguished from the guesstimates made 
by those responsible for negotiating the 
loan—now demonstrate that the British do 
not need anything like the sum agreed on by 
the negotiators. 

“As of last August the British claimed that 
in the first year following VE-day they would 
incur a balance of payments deficit of three 
billions and in the next 2 years a further 
deficit of two billions, 


“The British estimate for the balance of 
payments in the crucial first year of tran- 
sition was as follows (Mr. Clayton’s testi- 
mony, Senate hearings, S. J. Res. 138, p. 118): 


In billions 
of dollars 
Minimum imports, austerity level 
Net balance on war expenditures 


Total imports 


Commercial exports 
Net balance on invisible items 


Total exports 
Deficit: $3,300,000,000. 


“Ten months have now elapsed since VE- 
day and actual export and import figures are 
available against which to check the esti- 
mates made last August. 

“British imports are actually running at 
a rate $1,000,000,000 less than they esti- 
mated. On the other hand, British exports 
are running at a rate $1,000,000,000 more 
than they estimated, thus reducing their 
estimated balance of payments deficit by 
$2,000,000,000. 

“No information is currently available as 
to the actual developments with respect to 
the net war expenditures or the net balance 
on invisible items, but both these are very 
probably more favorable than was estimated 
last August. 

“Taking into account the actual flow of 
commodities it is perfectly clear that the 
balance of payments deficit in the first year 
after VE-day will amount not to the three 
and three-tenths billions assumed in Au- 
gust of last year, but to no more than and 
probably much less than one and three- 
billions. 

“This conclusion is confirmed by the 
British holdings of gold and dollar balances. 
During the last 10 months when the British 
expected a deficit in their balance of pay- 
ments to cut sharply into their holdings cf 
gold and dollar balances, nothing of that sort 
has occurred. 

“According to British figures, their net 
holdings of gold and dollar balarces at the 
end of the war amounted to $1,840,000,000, 
The latest figures supplied by the British 
show that 9 months later their net holdings 
were still $1,750,000,000. 

“The decrease is accounted for by settle- 
ment of a Canadian account. 

“It may be noted that as of April 1941 the 
Br&Mish reported a net balance of gold and 
dollar exchange of zero. 

“During the war and by reason of lend- 
lease and troop payments made to Amer- 
icans throughout the empire their net bal- 
ance of gold and dollar exchange incréased 
to a level of approximately one and nine- 
tenths billions. 

“There can be no doubt that during the 
war this country made a very powerful con- 
tribution to the improvement in the British 
gold and collar balance position. 

“The loan should be referred back to com- 
mittee and cut down in size. 

“The figures cited above demonstrate the 
British balance of payments is actually very 
much more favorable than assumed by the 
administration when it negotiated the loan. 
If the loan was proper on the basis of the 
estimates made in August, it is obviously too 
large in the light of actual developments. 

“The administration has failed to supply 
the committees of Congress with information 
showing the actual course of trade develop- 
ments. This was not the only item on which 
they have failed to tell the whole story. 

“They did not point out that empire coun- 
tries during the war enormously increased 
their holdings of gold and dollar balances. 
South Africa alone holds nine hundred mil- 
lions, three times her prewar holdings. Nor 
did the administration indicate what it knew 
to be true, that the British liabilities to 
empire countries would be substantially ree 
duced, 
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“The British owe India four and one-half 
billion, Egypt one and one-half billion, and 
Palestine five hundred and fifty million. 
These sums, the administration has been in- 
formed, will be settled just as lend-lease was 
settled, at a small fraction of the nominal 
indebtedness. 

“In the light of these considerations a cut 
in the British loan is clearly indicated. In- 
deed, there is reason to believe that quite 
apart from any loan or gift the British can 
receive all the assistance they may need in 
their balance of payment problem through 
the International Fund. 

“Through that fund, it may be recalled, the 
British can get without any struggle at all 
three hundred and fifty million every year to 
total one and three-tenths billion. If neces- 
sary they can, of course, receive much more 
than that.” 

There it is. Nobody in his right mind can 
misunderstand that memorandum. Nobody 
with the best interests of the United States 
at heart will ignore it. 

The House of Representatives this week be- 
gins final consideration of that so-called 
“loan” to Britain. The memorandum quoted 
in full above shows as plain as day why that 
loan is a bum deal for the United States of 
America. 

Instead of merely cutting it down, Congress 
will throw the loan out entirely if it wants 
to serve America first. At any rate, just re- 
member what you read here. If the loan 
goes through there will be big trouble to 
follow—and never let it be said that we didn't 
know. 


Preservation of World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I feel the special importance in the 
present epochal trend of international 
relations at the new crossroads of peace 
and war to bring before the Congress a 
sentiment which might contribute toward 
those intangible but most far-reaching 
moral and spiritual forces essential for 
not only the progress but also the very 
survival of civilization. As we have won 
the Second World War at tremendous 
cost of men and treasure as well as by 
indomitable spirit, we shotld devoté at 
least equally unconquerable will to win 
the peace. Accordingly, despite the 
grave difficulties which we recognize to- 
day in the path of the United Nations, 
I urge the planting of fruitful seed for 
peace on fertile ground in one among 
other possible forms, I present this rec- 
ommendation now in the hope that the 
period of adjournment of the Congress 
may offer a season for the deliberative 
reflection, less likely during the actual 
sessions, upon this touchstone to peace 
for which I ask your favorable consid- 
eration. 

As a symbol of the goal for world peace 
in this atomic age, I propose that a mon- 
ument be erected at the seat of the 
United Nations; and that as a spiritual 
force to make effective this symbol, I 
propose further that the following words 
be inscribed upon such monument: “War 
would ever be a fugitive if only Christ 
among us all might live.” 











These lines are from a poem, New 
Roads to Rome, by James Patrick Mc- 
Govern. The poem, as the quoted words 
imply, presents without distinctions of 
creed, or color, or race the universal 
spiritual significance of Christ whose life 
was conducive to peace, good will, and 
love among mankind. New Roads to 
Rome was first published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on August 3, 1944, un- 
der unanimous consent obtained by Rep- 
resentative J. GLENN BEALL, of Maryland; 
it was reprinted in the Notre Dame 
Scholastic on August 4, 1944, and in the 
Christian Advocate on September 21, 
1944: and it has since appeared in other 
religious, patriotic, fraternal, and general 
publications. Mr. McGovern, a former 
Army captain in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces during the First World 
War, and a member of the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase Post, No. 105, of The Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Maryland, 
has lived an uphill, public-spirited life as 
citizen, soldier, lawyer, and crusader, 
My knowledge of him relates to Arizona, 
to which he came from New York as a 
poor boy of broken health to win life and 
a living as the young editor of a tabloid 
form of newspaper which has become to- 
day one of the leading weeklies of the 
Southwest, The Coconino Sun, of Flag- 
staff. 





OPA Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Sun of 
June 20, 1946: 


Asks OPA PROPAGANDA INQUIRY—THOMAS 
CITES PRESSURE DRIVE WITH PUBLIC FUNDS 
To Save Price CONTROL AGENCY 


(By Phelps Adams) 


Representative J. PARNELL THomas, New 
Jersey Republican, introduced today a con- 
gressional resolution “to investigate the dis- 
Semination of propaganda by the Office of 
Price Administration.” 

The measure which was dropped in the 
hopper at the opening of the session of the 
House of Representatives at noon today, 
would require the OPA and all other war- 
time agencies of the Federal Government to 
provide the House Banking and Currency 
Committee with a complete statement of all 
public funds expended by them for radio 
broadcasts and news releases in support of 
the huge propaganda campaign which the 
Administration has been conducting for the 
last 4 months in an effort to prevent the 
enactment of any legislation which would 
curb the powers of the OPA. 

The Thomas resolution was seen here to- 
day as an expression of the mounting con- 
gressional resentment against administration 
efforts to influence the action of the congres- 
sional conferees who are now meeting in 
secret sessions to iron out the differences 
between the Senate and House versions of 
the pending OPA extension bill. 


RESTRICTIONS DIFFER 


As the legislative situation stands at the 
moment both the House and the Senate—by 
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heavy majorities—have passed bills extend- 
ing the life of the OPA, but restricting in a 
number of important respects the existing 
power of OPA to throttle industrial produc- 
tion by regulating profits in accordance with 
the best economic and social concepts of the 
New Deal. The restrictions voted by the 
House, however, differ in many cases from 
those voted by the Senate. 

In accordance with established parlia- 
mentary practice, therefore, both Houses 
have appointed conferees to meet and re- 
solve the differences existing between them. 
The conferees will redraft the bill in secret, 
and will then present their version of the 
measure to the Senate and the House again 
where it must either be accepted or rejected 
without amendment. 

Because the conferees appointed by each 
House are predominantly the administration 
leaders who handled the bill in that Cham- 
ber, and because the administration has 
consistently opposed any and all curbs upon 
the present powers of the OPA, a majority of 
those now engaged in rewriting the bill are 
entirely out of sympathy with the restric- 
tions which were voted into the measure by 
the rank and file of the House and Senate 
membership over vigorous administration 
objections. 

INTIMIDATION SEEN 


The present purpose of the great propa- 
ganda campaign which the administration is 
now conducting through the press and radio 
on a Nation-wide scale, therefore, is to in- 
timidate the congressional membership to 
the point where it will accept blindly the 
terms of the bill which the conferees, who 
represent the minority viewpoint of the ad- 
ministration, will ultimately present. Ac- 
tion in Congress must be completed within 
the next 10 days or the OPA will automati- 
cally die in its entirety. 

What angers Congress chiefly and what 
has provoked the resentment that led to the 
introduction of the Thomas resolution to- 
day are the deception and misrepresentation 
that have characterized the administration’s 
propaganda campaign. 

No one is more anxious to prevent inflation 
than the Members of Congress who must 
face their constituents at the polls in the 
November elections. They have studied the 
whole problem of price controls and produc- 
tion for many months. They have heard 
hundreds of witnesses and have taken thou- 
sands of pages of testimony from persons 
representing every shade of economic opin- 
ion. They constitute today probably the 
best informed unbiased body of public opin- 
ion to be found anywhere in the country. 

They have written bills which they believe 
will preserve the power of OPA to maintain a 
reasonable degree of price control on the one 
hand, and will tend on the other to prohibit 
those OPA practices and policies which de- 
monstrably prevent industrial production to- 
day and which therefore create scarcities 
that perpetuate the need of price control. 

The administration on its part, they charge, 
has completely ignored the weight of the evi- 
dence which has been written into the rec- 
ord at congressional hearings, and has per- 
sisted in a campaign of misinformation which 
is designed to convince the public that the 
bills now pending before Congress would 
destroy price control entirely and leave the 
citizenry at the mercy of an uncontrolled 
inflation. 

Inspired stories about the dangerous rise 
in the cost of living have been broadcast 
widely during the past week despite the fact 
that all the price rises which have thus far 
occurred have been approved by the OPA 
itself. 

During the last 48 hours nearly a dozen 
different Government agencies and officials 
have circulated dire warnings about the ne- 
cessity of saving the OPA. The Acting Secre- 
tary of State and a spokesman for the De- 
partment of Agriculture denounced the pend- 
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ing bills on the grounds that they would 
interfere with the shipping of relief sup- 
plies to starving Europeans. Their argument 
was that the removal of price controls on 
meat would bring about an increase in sup- 
ply, and a consequent shortage of grain feeds 
which now flow into European relief chan- 
nels. This, of course, does not square at all 
with the OPA’s insistent contention that 
price controls are not interfering with meat 
production. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to draw former President Herbert 
Hoover into this phase of the controversy. 

Housing Administrator Wilson W. Wyatt 
emerged with a statement that the lifting 
of price controls would wreck the hous- 
ing program. Secretary of Commerce Wal- 
lace came up with one saying that the lift- 
ing of price controls would wreck business. 
Secretary af Labor Schwellenbach chimed in 
today with another one saying that the lift- 
ing of price controls would lead to another 
Nation-wide wave of strikes; and Director 
Chester Bowles, of the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization, called another press conference to- 
day to add to the deluge of statements. 

The truth is that neither the Senate nor 
the House OPA extension bills lift price con- 
trols save on a few specified items where 
existing controls are either preventing pro- 
duction or are no longer necessary because 
production has caught up with demand. 

The truth also is that the OPA has been 
raising price ceilings right and left on hun- 
dreds of items ever since the extension bill 
was first brought up for debate in the House. 
Members of Congress believe that this was 
done partly for political reasons in an at- 
tempt to prevent the complete abolition of 
OPA and partly because it is impossible for 
OPA or any other agency to keep prices 
down while the administration is constantly 
encouraging wage increases on every hand. 

Finally, they declare, the truth is that, 
with or without price control, the cost of 
living will continue to rise until production 
can be increased to meet demand, and that 
since the administration is apparently un- 
willing to create conditions which will en- 
courage production Congress must at least 
curb those administrative practices which 
are now strangling the output of goods. 





Commencement Address by Hon. Albert 
W. Hawkes, of New Jersey, at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, June 24, 1946, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HAWKEs] delivered the com- 
mencement address to the graduating 
class at Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. He chose for his svbject Individ- 
ual Responsibility and Freedom. 

Union College conferred upon the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Civil Laws, which is 
conferred only upor. those who are like- 
wise chosen an honorary Chancelor of 
the college. 

In conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Laws and selecting the Senator 
from New Jersey as its honorary Chan- 
celor for the ensuing year, Union Col- 
lege conferred upon him one of the oldest 
and most distinguished honors of its 
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kind in the history of American educa- 
tion. Union College was founded short- 
ly after the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, at a time when there 
was a new dawn of freedom. The Chan- 
celorship was established 70 years ago, 
but during the war it has not been con- 
ferred upon anyone. 

Among the distinguished holders of 
this position at Union College in past 
years will be found the names of Charles 
Evans Hughes, Joseph H. Choate, Elihu 
Root, William Howard Taft, Leonard 
Wood, John W. Davis, Bernard M. 
Baruch, Wendell L. Willkie, and Joseph 
Grew. 

The commencement address was 
broadcast over Station WGY, from Sche- 
nectady. It is a very challenging ad- 
dress on a very challenging subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY AND FREEDOM 


Union College and the Constitution of the 
United States, creating our great Federal 
Union, were born within 6 years of each 
other at the dawn of a new era in freedom. 

Your college followed the precepts of the 
Declaration of Independence as a non- 
sectarian institution, thereby setting an ex- 
ample to many other schools and colleges 
of the Nation. This is undoubtedly the 
reason for the adoption of the name “Union” 
College, and proves that its founders were 
farsighted in recognizing that “in unity 
there is strength,” and that opportunity for 
education should be open to all. 

Whether or not we realize it, the barriers 
between different creeds and doctrines and 
forms of worship, as well as the barriers 
between different philosophies of life, are 
being broken down generation after genera- 
tion. 

The speed with which these barriers are 
totally destroyed is largely dependent upon 
true individual freedom of thought, expres- 
sion and action with no iron curtains to bar 
from the rest of the world fuil information 
regarding the human relationships which 
exist in any part of the world. The United 
Nations organization can have no hope of 
peace unless and until we have full infor- 
mation under the limelight of publicity re- 
garding the rules of conduct established by 
all governments for the proper control of 
their people in seeking justice, equity and 
equal opportunity for all as the only founda- 
tion upon which peace can survive. 

This reminds me of an occurrence when 
the late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was holding 
his question-and-answer session on the 
radio. Someone asked, “Dr. Cadman, do you 
believe the time will ever come when all 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants will worship 
one religion in the same church?” This 
was a pretty big question for the doctor, 
because he was talking to millions of Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants, but he hestitated 
only a few seconds when he replied, “Yes 
I do; but I don’t mind saying that I would 
hate to be the first archbishop of the 
church !” 

This leads me to say that in the United 
States of America we are 140,000,000 people 
born into the world without our consent 
and under the processes established by God 
Almighty. We are not responsible for what 
we are when we come into the world, but we 
should have a deep sense of responsibility 
regarding what we are when we leave the 
world. 

Between the two points of birth and death 
the responsibility as to what we make of 
ourselves and what we do with the talents 
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God has given us, is largely our own re- 
sponsibility, and that is the responsibility I 
am going to talk about with you today. 

Let us remember that Christ said, “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” but He also 
talked about those who worked im the vine- 
yard and referred to earning our living by 
the sweat of our brow. You should also re- 
member, as you graduate from this college, 
that Christ called unto Him the men to 
whom He had given 1 talent, 2 talents, 
and 5 talents, and asked them for an ac- 
counting of their use of those talents. Your 
individual responsibility is to see that the 
talents that have been given to you are used 
in such a way that you can be satisfied when 
you have run your course—that you have been 
a good steward. 

Thirty years after Union College was 
founded, it was recognized as standing on a 
par with Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. To- 
day it has an extremely high rating, and the 
advantage of not being so large that an in- 
dividual loses his identity. To me this is 
important. 

Perhaps we might draw a little conclusion 
regarding Union as related to some of these 
other colleges, which are known as great 
storehouses of knowledge. The president of 
one of these great universities recently told 
me that the reason his university is such a 
great storehouse of knowledge is that the 
freshmen bring so much knowledge to the 
institution, and the seniors take so little 
away! Iam informed that exactly the reverse 
is the case with Union—that the freshmen 
come here acknowledging their limited wis- 
dom, and leave here with an abundance of 
knowledge. 

Dr. Nott, who at the age of 30 became 
president of Union, served 62 years—probably 
longer than any other college president ever 
served in the United States. He invented 
many kinds of stoves, which may account for 
the heat that is put on the students here at 
Union by the president and professors. I am 
told the students leave Union well warmed 
up to the necessity of accomplishment. 

Union has given to our country a President 
of the United States, 6 Cabinet members, 15 
Members of the United States Senate, 91 
Members of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, 13 Governors of different States, 
49 important diplomats, approximately 200 
judges, 40 missionaries of prominence, 15 
generals, 90 college presidents, and many 
others who have risen to prominence and 
success in their chosen fields. This is a fine 
accomplishment, when you consider the total 
output of graduates from Union as compared 
with all the other colleges and institutions 
of the Nation. It should add to your deter- 
mination to continue the fine record of your 
college. 

Your institution was blessed by having had 
the great Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz as head of 
your electrical department. 

A few cf your notable alumni are: 

The present Secretary of War, Robert P. 
Patterson. 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State under 
Lincoln. 

John Howard Payne, the author of Home, 
Sweet Home. 

Lewis Henry Morgan, a founder of the 
science of anthropology. 

Union College has had fine leadership since 
its foundation, and under your new Presi- 
dent, Dr. Carter Davidson, your institution is 
again in the hands of a man with extensive 
experience and fine accomplishment in edu- 
cational work. I wish for him and those as- 
sociated with him the greatest success. 

In the educational field, as in all walks of 
life, voluntary cooperation is vital for the 
accomplishment of the greatest results. No 
rule of conduct in a college can, of itself, give 
the student an education. The directors of 
the institution can prepare the way, but the 
student must seek in order to find and must 
knock in order to have it opened unto him, 
and must recognize established authority. 





Years ago Dr. Al Stearns, the much re- 
spected and loved head of Andover School 
for Boys, told me of a strike by the students 
against the established rules of Andover. 
The students revolted and wrote to their 
parents for sympathy. Most parents fur- 
nished sympathy, and the revolt continued. 
The father of one boy, a leader in the school, 
studied his son’s letter carefully, and finally 
sent the boy this telegram, “My dear son, I 
have received your letter of complaint against 
the established authority of the school. 
Steady, my boy, steady.” This telegram 
stopped the revolt, and the boys went back 
to class determined to abide b: the rules of 
the school until the unjust rulings could be 
changed by orderly process. 

What a lesson that telegram would be to 
the world right now which is showing dis- 
regard for law and order, disregard for their 
chosen representatives, and trying to accom- 
plish great things by disorderly processes! 
We can always afford to pay the price for 
doing things in an orderly, established way. 
We can only hope for peace on earth if we 
sacrifice speed for orderly process, based on 
the conviction that the great majority of the 
people wish to do the right thing when they 
understand. 

One of the greatest scientists in the United 
States, who has made tremendous contribu- 
tion to the discovery of nuclear energy and 
the atomic bomb, recently told me that the 
greatest value in the discovery was to be 
found in the fact that it demonstrated to all 
human beings throughout the earth, who can 
read and write and understand, that the 
human family has it within its power to 
destroy itself. 

He hoped that, with the recognition of this 
fact, the human family would follow the 
course of making the necessary sacrifices to 
maintain peace, rather than use the atomic 
bomb for the destruction of the human 
family. He hoped that the discovery of the 
atomic bomb would cause people to accept 
ways and means for settling their differences, 
both great and small, in the local, national 
and international courts established for the 
purpose of settling all human disputes, with- 
out resorting to the use of power, which so 
frequently leads to the destruction of right 
by the power of might. 

While we are referring to great men who 
have graduated from your college and per- 
formed their accomplishments in the world, 
I do not wish to forget that fine body of stu- 
dents and your alumni who went forth in 
World Wars I and II to defend the freedom 
which I am here today to talk about. Sev- 
enty-four of your students and alumni are 
listed as killed in action in World War I 
alone. Mrs. Hawkes and I understand this 
contribution to the welfare of free men, in 
view of the fact that we lost in this war our 
only son, the father of two fine children. In 
addition to these contributions, your college 
has handled a quota of more than 500 V-12 
trainees, and to each of these men I extend 
my congtatulations while we bow our heads 
in solemn reverence to those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

I wish we could all understand what free- 
dom is. I wish we could all understand 
how it is born. I wish we could all under- 
stand what it takes to preserve it in the true 
sense and meaning of the word. 

You are graduating at a time when the 
people throughout the world are at the 
breaking point with freedom. You must 
fulfill your individual responsibility in de- 
ciding whether government will be the mas- 
ter or simply the agent of the people, sub- 
servient to their will. 

Liberty is freedom, but freedom is not 


free. It is the most expensive thing in the 
world, because it is the most desired thing 
in the world. That is the reason millions 
of men and women have been willing to 
give up their lives, either in an effort to 
establish it, or in an effort to defend it when 
there is a threat to take it away. 

















If anything is certain, it is the fact that 
the price of freedom is full acceptance of 
individual responsibility on time. 

Full acceptance of individual responsi- 
bility carries with it full contribution to 
the welfare of all the people who make up 
any nation, of which any particular indi- 
vidual is a part. 

The national character can never be higher 
than the composite of the individual charac- 
ters of the citizens who make up the nation. 

In addition to accepting our full individual 
responsibility as citizens of our own country, 
we must see to it that our Nation justly and 
fairly accepts its national responsibility to 
the world. 

In the case of our great country at this 
particular hour in history, our national re- 
sponsibility is one that carries with it the 
penalty of leadership. That penalty will 
always continue so long as we are leaders. 

To me it means doing a little more than 
our share in helping to raise the distressed 
nations of the world to their feet. However, 
it does not mean that we should foolishly 
jeopardize our own national safety by doing 
the things for other nations which they 
should do for themselves. It means tempo- 
rarily helping them to get on their feet and 
to accept their own responsibilities, It means 
rendering that help on a practical, sound 
basis, tinctured with as much humaneness 
as is possible in the face of the conditions 
which confront our own people. 

If we lose ourselves, we shall not save 
others, and if we fail to do those things that 
lie within our power, in cooperating with 
others to establish a way to peace, then we 
shall not save ourselves. We want a peace 
that keeps faith with the principles our 
armed forces, living and dead, fought to 
preserve. 

We don’t want a peace that compromises 
those principles or sanctions compromises by 
our allies over dead men’s bodies. The way 
to peace on earth is a road paved with prac- 
tical, concrete rules of human conduct, along 
which road we establish spiritual guideposts 
which point the way to the essence of the 
Golden Rule. 

Hard-made laws without this spiritual 
seasoning can only lead to the curtailment or 
destruction of vital human liberties granted 
to mankind by God Almighty. 

Freedom of the individual ir.volves volun- 
tary cooperation, because no one can be free 
who has to be forced by law or the strong 
arm of government to perform his functions 
of life in cooperation with the rest of man- 
kind. 

Our rule of action and human relationships 
must cause the heart and brain to function 
in proper proportions in directing our course 
of cooperation; and the conscience must not 
be put aside. Our human relations cannot 
be directed solely by the brain, because it 
is too calculating and cold. Neither can they 
be directed solely by the emotions of the 
heart, because they are too warm and often 
carry us astray. 

A few of our most important individual 
responsibilities are: 

1. To understand our form of government 
and its processes. To use actively and intelli- 
gently our right of suffrage to make neces- 
sary changes in accord with the prescribed 
methods in the Constitution. To remember, 
as you are embarking upon life’s journey, 
that no accomplishment in life will be of 
any permanent value unless we preserve the 
foundation of government upon which rests 
our security and reward for accomplishment. 

I had this indelibly impressed upon me 
when I flew over the ocean the day after 
VE-day and went through England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Malta, Greece, Africa, Pales- 
tine, and then flew home. I saw the results 
of the human family standing idly by while 
leaders usurped the powers that belonged to 
the people. I saw the results of the people 
looking to government for guaranteed 
Security. I saw the results of the individual 
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being willing to trade his freedoms and op- 
portunities for government-guaranteed 
security which the citizen believed would re- 
lieve him of his individual responsibility. 

The results were chaos, abject misery, 
suffering, starvation and death—all combined 
with injustices and inequities. 

Greece, which was once the leader of the 
world, is now torn by factional differences, 
hatred and bitterness between groups, none 
of which have the vitally necessary regard 
for law and order. I remembered that 431 
years before Christ, Pericles, in addressing the 
Athenian people in honor of the dead, made 
this remarkable statement, which should 
make every American pause and think— 

“But before I praise the dead, I should 
like to point out by what principles of 
action we rose to power, and under what 
institutions and through what manner of 
life our empire became great. . . . We do not 
copy our neighbors, but are an example to 
them. It is true that we are called a democ- 
racy, for the administration is in the hands 
of the many and not of the few. But while 
the law secures equal justice to all alike 
in their private disputes, the claim of ex- 
cellence is also recognized; and when a citizen 
is in any way distinguished, he is preferred 
to the public service, not as a matter of 
privilege, but as the reward of merit. To 
avow poverty with us is no disgrace; the 
true disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid 
it. An Athenian citizen does not neglect the 
state because he takes care of his own house- 
hold; and even those of us who are engaged 
in business have a very fair idea of politics. 
We alone regard a man who takes no in- 
terest in public affairs, not as a harmless, 
but as a useless character; and if few of 
us are originators, we are all sound judges 
of a policy.” 

2. You have an individual responsibility to 
learn from the past for your guidance in the 
future. To know that wherever governments 
in the past have attempted to relieve the in- 
dividual of his normal responsibilities and 
promised an easy life under government- 
guaranteed security, the scheme has ended 
up in the destruction of individual freedom. 
Grover Cleveland once said he understood it 
was the responsibility of the citizen to sup- 
port the Government, but not the responsi- 
bility of Government to support the citizen. 

Most of the former leading nations of the 
world lie in the international “junk pile,” be- 
cause the citizens have been willing to trade 
freedom for government-guaranteed security, 
which never matured. There is no substi- 
tute for diligent and efficient work, and any 
government rules, capitalistic rules, or labor 
union rules, which have as their objective 
the elimination of work, the reduction of 
efficiency, or the standardization of accom- 
plishment, will end in failure. 

What would you athletes in college think 
if the director of athletics should say to those 
seeking to enter athletic events, “Now, I want 
you to train diligently and avoid overindul- 
gence in things that will interfere with your 
athletic success.” Then you sacrifice and 
train and prepare for the competitive event, 
only to have the director of athletics say, 
just before the event, “Now, we don’t want 
anyone to win; therefore, in the running of 
the 100-yard dash we are going to ask every- 
one to stop at the 95-yard line so you can all 
break the 100-yard tape simultaneously. 

What a fine track team you would have 
through such standardization of accomplish- 
ment! You just wouldn’t have anyone enter- 
ing the athletic field. So it is in all walks of 
life. 

3. It is your individual responsibility to 
remember also there is no substitute for 
honesty and integrity in whatever walk of 
life you choose. There can be no real suc- 
cess in the life of any individual unless it is 
attained on a foundation of honesty and in- 
tegrity. 

4. It is your individual responsibility to 
fight incessantly for the fair rights of mi- 
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norities, realizing always, if you happen to 
be of the majority today, you may be of the 
minority tomorrow. In this fight to pre- 
serve the rights of minorities, it is your duty 
and responsibility to bring home to the mi- 
norities three of the cardinal rules of equity 
on the grounds that what they seek, they 
should likewise give. 

(a) Equity aids the vigilant, not the sloth- 
ful; 

(b) He who seeks equity must do equity; 

(c) He who comes into equity must do so 
with clean hands. 

No minority group has a right to seek for 
itself that which it does not, or is unwilling 
to, grant to others. An organized minority 
that usurps power is quite as dangerous as an 
arbitrary majority that misuses power. 

5. It is your individual responsibility, not 
only to your Nation, but to your Creator, to 
so use the talents with which God has en- 
dowed you, as to not only bring success 
to yourself, but to make a contribution to 
the welfare of the world, and thus serve 
your purpose in walking along life’s high- 
way. Just to live, and play, and die is not 
accomplishment. 

6. You have an individual responsibility to 
develop and bring into general understand- 
ing the greatest science of them all—the 
science of human relationship. We have 
forged far ahead in our understanding and 
development in the applied sciences, but we, 
and all other people of the earth, have woe- 
fully failed in properly balancing scientific 
development with true understanding and 
application of the rules necessary in the 
science of human relationship. 

I suggest here that the successful business- 
men of this Nation should be willing to give 
2 or 8 days a year of their time by presenting 
themselves at the different colleges to discuss 
this question of human relationship, and 
submit to questions and answers. I am will- 
ing to volunteer to be one of those men and 
to use my best efforts in securing volunteers 
throughout the United States for every col- 
lege which may be interested. 

In studying this great problem, we must 
remember that monopoly in the hands of 
any one group is quite as dangerous to the 
welfare of all as is monopoly in the hands 
of any other group. This is evidenced right 
now by the monopoly that has grown up in 
our society in the hands of. labor leaders who 
apparently have the power without restraint 
of law to bring the Nation to its knees. 

We have corrected, or attempted to correct, 
monopoly in capital. We must, in the true 
interest of the patriotic American working 
men and women, take wise and just steps to 
stop the monopolistic practices of labor lead- 
ers which interfere with the guaranteed 
rights of our free people. This must be done 
temperately and wisely without vengeance or 
bitterness or any effort at reprisal. It must 
just be in the interest of the people as a 
whole. That is one of your individual re- 
sponsibilities. 

Monopoly must not be permitted in this 
country in the ranks of ownership, labor, 
agriculture, religion, or any other phase of 
our life if we are to survive as a free people. 
Whenever any individual or group attempts 
to monopolize anything in the United States 
to the detriment of the welfare of the people, 
they should be controlled by law to the extent 
necessary to protect the interests of the 
people as a whole. There should be no ex- 
cepticns to this rule. 

Let each of us determine to rebuild the 
moral fiber of the people of our Nation, re- 
membering that morals are always at a low 
ebb after a horrible war such as we have been 
through. We must preserve the vital and 
fundamental principles on which our great 
form of government has been built. It is 
our responsibility not to trade a success for 
a failure. There is pretty good evidence on 
the wall of history that we are a success, as 
compared with the rest of the world. Witness 
the fact that the world has come to us twice 
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in the last 25 years imploring our aid to 
preserve the cause of freedom. The fact that 
hundreds of thousands of human beings all 
over the world are seeking entrance into this 
country as a permanent home, substantiates 
this claim of success, because people do not 
fiock to failures. People flock to success. 

It is just as unsound for anyone in public 
Office to tell you that everything is all right 
in this country as it is to tell you that every- 
thing has gone to the dogs and there is no 
hope for the future. Neither statement is 
correct. 

Everything is not all right. The people of 
the world are confused and in a state of be- 
wilderment. Millions are seeking a way out 
without being willing to pay the price of 
sclving the problems confronting us. 

Some people say that no matter what our 
national debt is, we have nothing to worry 
about because we owe the money to ourselves. 

Many are openly preaching group hatred, 
trying to pit capital against labor, and labor 
against capital. 

Majorities are intolerant of minorities and 
minorities are intolerant of majorities. 

If those involved in this process are per- 
mitted to be successful, then there is little 
opportunity for the development and suc- 
cess of the individual as a free man. 

Of course, we owe our national debt to our- 
Selves, but unless we repay those among 
us who have advanced the money, then we 
will have broken faith and repudiated the ob- 
ligations of the people to each other, made 
through their government. Repudiation 
does not make for confidence, and without 
confidence and voluntary cooperation we can 
have no future success. 

Unless and until the capitalist and the 
owners of property see that there can be no 
success with, or safety for, capital without 
the sanction and approval of a majority of 
the people, and unless and until the work- 
man understands that his success and fu- 
ture prospects depend upon fair service in 
return for fair wages, and that fair wages 
can only come from the fruits of voluntary 
cooperative effort, then there is little hope 
of our making a success of reconversion from 
the war to normal peacetime operation. 

For these and many other reasons, the fu- 
ture of this country will be what you make it. 
Youth of today is maturity tomorrow, and I 
here wish to call your attention to a few 
contributions that youth has made to this 
country and elsewhere. There are many 
other worthy examples of importance, but I 
note here: 

Alexander Hamilton was a lieutenant 
colonel at 20, a framer of the Constitution 
of the United States at 30, and Secretary 
of the Treasury at 32; Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell invented the telephone at 28; 
George Eastman produced dry plates for 
_photography at 26; George Westinghouse, an 
alumnus, invented the air brake at 22; 
Henry Ford produced his first motorcar at 29; 
Thomas Edison, an honorary alumnus, in- 
vented the incandescent lamp at 32; the 
Wright brothers were 32 anc 36, respectively, 
at the time of their first air flight; Wool- 
worth established his first store when 24; 
John D. Rockefeller organized the Standard 
Oil Co. when 31; John Wanamaker opened his 
first department store at 31; Lord Byron pub- 
lished his first book of poems at 19; Charles 
Dickens published his first book of Pickwick 
Papers at 24; John T. Delane was editor of the 
London Times at 23; Edward W. Bok was edi- 
tor of the Ladies Home Journal at 26; Luther 
Burbank produced the “Burbank potato” at 
22; Dr. Hyde became president of Bowdoin 
College at 27; Mark Hopkins became president 
of Williams College at 34; Dr. Eliot became 
president of Harvard at 35; Dr. Robert Hut- 
chins became president of Chicago University 
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at 30; your own Dr. Carter Davidson became 
president of Knox College at the age of 31. 

This is the march of youth instead of the 
“march of time,” and it indicates what is 
expected of you in the crisis ahead. 

If you will accept your full individual 
responsibility and the students of other col- 
leges will cooperate with you in accepting 
their full individual responsibility,.then I 
have no fear for the future. Remember, the 
greatest accomplishments of mankind have 
been made when the troubles and problems 
of the world seemed insurmountable. 

You will not attain your objectives if you 
agree with those who are preaching the 
philosophy that everything is going to be all 
right. I would change that little song to 
everything is going to be all right if the 
American citizen, who is qualified and 
equipped to do a job, will accept the full 
call of duty. 

Let us remember always that individual 
responsibility is so interwoven with indi- 
vidual freedom that together they make the 
fabric of liberty, and if you destroy the 
warp, you destroy the woot. 

There should be no room in your vocabu- 
lary for any words of failure as you embark 
upon the sea of life. 

Fifty years ago, when I was 17 years of 
age, I remember telling my mother, “I wish 
I had been born 50 years sooner, because all 
the opportunities for advancement and suc- 
cess are gone.” 

She remarked, “No, my boy, there will be 
increasing opportunities for accomplishment 
as the world and the human family develop. 
They may be in different fields for different 
generations, but the opportunities will be 
there.” She further said that success must 
not be measured in dollars, but rather must 
be measured in the value of the accomplish- 
ment to the welfare of the human family. 
She was right. 

How often I have heard men and women 
say, “Why, I had that idea, and now this 
fellow has madé millions out of it.” My re- 
sponse to them was, as it is to you, that a 
good idea is of little or no value unless it is 
put into action. Success in life comes from 
thinking and acting on time. 

I wish to tell you a story to strengthen 
your determination never to give up. 

Two little frogs fell into a milk can. They 
fought vigorously for a while to get out. 
Finally one said to the other, “I am tired. 
We can never get out of here, so I am going 
to quit.” He was drowned. 

The other frog said to himself, “I will never 
give up so long as I live.” He kept kicking 
away until he discovered he had churned the 
milk into a solid foundation of butter, which 
to him at that moment was the top of the 
world. 

I urge you, who still live in a free country, 
to do your part in reharnessing government 
to make it the servant of the people. I urge 
you, in respect for the millions of boys who 
served in this war and the millions preceding 
them, who made the supreme effort and the 
supreme sacrifice in the cause of liberty, to 
try to find a fair balance in equity between 
all groups which make up our American 
system of freemen. 

In closing, let us vow that we will not con- 
tribute to the tearing down of our national 
house; rather let us choose the right archi- 
tects to repair and make the improvements 
desired at a rate of speed compatible with 
the preservation of our foundations and the 
principles vital to the safety of our super- 
structure. Then it will stand the storms of 
temporary differences which come from the 
processes of evolution in human desires and 
objectives. God grant you sustained deter- 
mination and guidance to use your talents 
well. May you help solve the greatest ob- 
jective of mankind—peace—not by force, but 
with freedom. 





The Embattled Farmer 
REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
25, the Washington Post reported Chair- 
man of the Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee Chester C. Davis as saying that 
the United States “is nearing its goal of 
6,000,000 tons of wheat for famine relief 
in the first 6 months of 1946.” Chair- 
man Davis further stated that by June 
30 there will be 5,723,000 tons of wheat 
in port, en route, or available for ship- 
ment. 

What do these facts mean? Simply 
this: The American farmer who pro- 
Auces food crops is putting forth the 
greatest effort to do the most with the 
least of any single group in America 
today. 

The latest census figures reveal that 
7,500,000 Americans are now employed 
on farms. This number compares with 
the 17,500,000 Americans employed in 
trade and commerce and the 11,750,000 
Americans employed in manufacturing. 
Farming, then, engages the services of 
enough Americans to make it the sec- 
ond or, at least the third occupation in 
this country from the numerical point of 
view. But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that 20 years ago farming was still 
America’s chief job numerically. The 
demands of war, the lure of high wages 
in industry, and increased mechaniza- 
tion of all farm tasks have wrought this 
great change in the span of a single 
generation. 

What has happened to the American 
farmer in the midst of this great change; 
a change as momentous as that of the 
so-called “industrial revolution” in Eng- 
land during the latter part of the eight- 
eenth and the first part of the nine- 
teenth centuries; a change of country- 
wide and worldwide significance which 
took place in approximately one-fifth 
the time as that of its earlier English 
counterpart? 

The American farmer has not looked 
up from his labor. He has fed his family. 
He has fed his countrymen. He is now 
asked to feed the world. 

With what human aid is the American 
farmer expected to do this tremendous 
task? With what hope of security? 
With what purely mechanical means of 
production? 

Let us look at Nebraska. 

Even before the war there was a pop- 
ulation drift from the farm to the urban 
centers of industry. The armed services 
took 25 percent of Nebraska farmers and 
farm workers in the most efficient and 
productive age group. Slightly less than 
this percentage went into defense plants. 
The true picture of the farm labor sup- 
ply in Nebraska during the war years is 
that 10 to 30 percent more food crops 
and more livestock were sent to market 
with between 46 and 47 percent less farm 
workers to do the job. 


























Do I hear the comment: “But that was 
during the war. The situation is bound 
to ease up now”? 

The fact is that the situation is not eas- 
ing up. It is, on the contrary, growing 
progressively more serious. Hundreds of 
Nebraska farm boys came back from the 
war with the determination to go into 
industry. Hundreds more had decided to 
take advantage of the educational priv- 
ileges of the GI bill of rights and go 
to occupational schools or to colleges 
and professional institutions. Hundreds 
more were physically incapacitated for 
farm work because of wounds incurred 
in the defense of their country. Other 
hundreds of Nebraska farm boys will 
never return. 

And it is difficult to recruit new labor 
from industry to the farm where wages 
are not so high and where—instead of 
an 8-hour day in an air-cooied factory— 
the farmer must work 16 hours a day, 
with the thermometer 109° in the 
shade—and no shade. 

What about farm machinery? I have 
been told that some 2,000,000 tractors 
were released for domestic use during 
the war. That figure may be accurate. 
But I can assure you that Nebraska 
farmers never saw their full share, one- 
half of their share, or one-fourth of 
their share. The well-worn, over- 
worked Nebraska tractors were held 
together—like the flying fortresses of 
Bataan—by chicken wire and good old- 
fashioned American mechanical ingenu- 
ity. They were held together by a bolt 
and a prayer. 

It has been over a year since VE-day— 
nearly 10 months since VJ-day. It must 
be better now. But the truth is that 
the situation in regard to machinery is 
no better. In fact, to use a Biblical com- 
parison, the farmer is today making 
more bricks with less straw. He, to- 
gether with the Americans who went out 
on strikes and those who did not go out 
on strikes, has lost 3,000,000 autos and 
trucks, 415,000 washing machines, 95,- 
000 electric ranges, 75,000 gas water 
heaters, and 3,000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber because of work stoppages due to 
industrial disputes. When you consider 
that the three major manufacturers of 
farm implements have been among the 
hardest hit by strikes, then you will real- 
ize the extent to which the farmer has 
been deprived in peace of the necessary 
equipment to make peace workable. 

The Washington Star for June 25 
quotes the Federal Reserve Board as the 
authority for the statement that “our 
production of industyial goods is now 64 
percent above the average for 1936-39.” 
And the Star goes on to quote the OPA 
as pointing out that “passenger-car tires 
are being turned out at the all-time rec- 
ord of 68,000,000 annually; that in April, 
174,000 vacuum cleaners left the fac- 
tories, 18,000 more than in any prewar 
month; that in the same month we made 
177,000 washing machines, 19,000 better 
than the best previous month; and so 
on,” 

Just try telling this to the farm wife 
who has had to go back to scrubbing her 
clothes on a washboard or to the farmer 
who cannot get tires for love or money 
for his all-duty, ramshackle 1936 
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“Chevy” truck. If you do, you will re- 
semble what a coal-mine owner might 
look like after walking through a John 
L. Lewis picket line in the year of law 
and order 1946. ; 

The people in my district do not enjoy 
being told that they are getting what 
they know they are not. 

The American farmer who turns out 
the food crops does not want a New Deal. 
He does not want an old deal. He wants 
a square deal. You want him to produce, 
labor, so that you can stay at your jobs 
rather than face the seething wrath of a 
hungry world. All right, then, give him 
the tools he needs to produce. Stay on 
the job yourself. You want him to pro- 
duce, management, so that you can make 
a fair profit from your investment. All 
right, then, see to it that the goods that 
are produced are apportioned so that the 
man in the country gets as much as the 
man in the city, so the small-town deal- 
ers get the same percentage quota that 
the dealers do in Chicago, New York, De- 
troit, and San Francisco. You want him 
to produce, Government, so that taxes 
will be paid and budgets balanced. All 
right, then, see to it that the farmer gets 
protective and progressive laws, along 
with those that protect and advance la- 
bor, management, and commerce. 

If the rest of America pitches in and 
helps the American farmer instead of 
hanging back and refusing to help or 
actually making it harder for him to turn 
out food crops, then there need be no 
worry about the farmer shouldering his 
rightful burden and doing more than his 
job. 

Do you doubt the farmer’s sincere de- 
termination to cooperate in order to bring 
a good way of life out of this seeming 
chaos of reconstruction? Listen to the 
pledge taken by young farm men and 
women at the sixteenth national 4-H 
camp recently held in Washington: 

I pledge my head to clearer thinking, my 
heart to greater loyalty, my hands to larger 
service, my health to better living—for my 
club, my community, my country, and my 
world. 


Listen to this pledge, you would-be be- 
trayers of the Constitution: Listen, and 
be afraid. Listen to this pledge, you 
patriots of all parties, all races, all creeds, 
and all walks of life; listen, and gain new 
courage. Deprived of opportunity, the 
American farmer will still fight on for 
what makes this country great; and, 
should he be allowed to fall, we will all 
fall with him. Granted opportunity, the 
American farmer will go forward, hand in 
hand with his countrymen of other oc- 
cupations, to attain a better future for 
every one of us. 





Gallinger Hospital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
necessary for me to tell this House of 
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my long interest and experience in hos- 
pitals and in the care of the sick. Nor 
is it necessary for me to remind you that 
I come to the well of the Chamber only 
when I am impelled by the gravity and 
seriousness of a problem. 

I have asked for time this afternoon 
to discuss with you a situation that is 
quite definitely and indisputively one 
which we have neglected and set aside 
and mishandled for so long that a seri- 
ous situation exists. I speak of Gal- 
linger Municipal Hospital, the general 
hospital of the District of Columbia 
which in addition serves certain outly- 
ing areas for communicable disease and 
psychiatry. Many of the conditions 
existing there are a horror and a dis- 
grace. I bring them to you with a keen 
sense that perhaps my own responsibility 
in the matter is: greater than that of 
most. of you because I have worked so 
many years in these fields. But there 
are any number of you who serve on 
hospital boards in your own communities 
who have been here much longer than 
I who have seen fit to turn away your 
heads even as I. This afternoon I pro- 
pose to give you a picture of actual con- 
ditions presently existing in what should 
be the finest municipal hospital in the 
United States. These conditions are due 
fundamentally to our apathies, our care- 
lessness, our failure to assume our re- 
sponsibilities as the authoritative body 
in the situation. 

Frankly, I have been shocked wide 
awake by the attitude that appears to be 
abroad among us that patients in Gal- 
linger Hospital because many of them are 
indigent, unable to pay for their care, 
do not require what patients at other 
hospitals do. It would seem that it does 
not really matter if windows are not 
washed, cracks not mended, plaster not 
repaired, walls not painted; that it does 
not matter that there is little if any 
rubber protection for the beds, or even 
sheets in certain departments; that these 
patients do not need what is generally 
considered the decencies of adequate 
medical care. 

Gallinger is the general hospital for 
the great metropolitan community of the 
District of Columbia—a community that 
has multiplied itself several times in 
these last years, and consequently in- 
creased its need for the kind of medical 
service that only a municipal hospital 
can give. A city such as this must have 
a hospital for communicable diseases to 
protect the whole population from 
epidemics and a psychiatric service to 
care for the mentally ill quite regardless 
of their ability to pay. In addition, a city 
of this size must have a place where those 
who can pay only a part or even no part 
at all of their care can be treated and 
nursed back to health. It is this place 
that Gallinger fills. It has all the depart- 
ments other general hospitals have, in- 
cluding services for general medicine 
and surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics, crip- 
pled children, venereals, and other com- 
municable disease requiring isolation, 
tuberculosis and psychiatry. It should 
not be compared with the Army and Navy 
hospitals of Walter Reed and Bethesda, 
nor with the specialized psychiatric hos- 
pital of St. Elizabeths but rather with 
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the Philadelphia General, the Boston and 
St. Louis City, the great Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago, and so forth. Such 
comparison reveals that these great hos- 
pitals have virtually completed plants 
and in addition the people of those com- 
munities can go directly to their city 
councils or State legislatures with their 
complaints. Here in the District the 
people have little recourse. The respon- 
sibility upon us is therefore very great, 
Mr. Speaker, and I fear we have not been 
watchful stewards in their behalf. 

Recently I spent a morning at what 
should be the finest municipal hospital 
in the United States. I found it on a 
beautiful location on the Anacostia 
River with a few well constructed build- 
ings and some shockingly old ones. Ac- 
customed to modern facilities I asked for 
the administration building. What a 
hunt that was—for there is not any. Mr. 
Speaker, we are expecting an economi- 
cally functioning hospital that has no 
proper adrainistration building. 

There is nothing less economical than 
trying to function in old buildings as cer- 
tain departments at Gallinger are hav- 
ing to do. Take as an example pedi- 
atrics. The one saving grace is that the 
wards have cubicles. But when I tell 
you that in spite of the fact that the 
new and very efficient superintendent is 
having the holes and the cracks filled in 
as he can with the small staff and the 
little money at his disposal, and that the 
utility rooms are sprayed three or four 
times a day and the wards as well, the 
roaches invade the cribs during the 
nights, you can perhaps get some idea 
of what the condition of that building 


is—and that is not the only one. I have 
heard Members of this House protest the 
insect world in their offices, I have heard 
no protests against the crawling popu- 
lation at our hospital. 

The psychiatric building is quite un- 


believable. It is so old that it has no 
elevators of any kind. This means that 
not only must all patients be carried up 
the difficult stairs, but that every single 
thing used by them and for them has to 
be carried up, too, and this when labor 
personnel has long been at a premium. 
Completely unadapted to the care of 
mentally ill people as the building is, we 
have supplied none of the facilities re- 
quired in the treatment of such cases. 
We have not even seen to it that there is 
enough linen to make a change of sheets 
possible, nor have we supplied rubber 
protection for the horrible looking mat- 
tresses. We supply leather wristlets and 
anklets to immobilize the difficult pa- 
tients to whom we give none of the 
treatments modern medicine has found 
helpful. There are a few bath tubs and 
two cabinets downstairs, but these can- 
not be used in bad weather as the roof 
leaks too badly and it is not possible to 
carry violent patients down and up and 
up and down anyway. 

I suppose even this much in a great city 
like this where people come from every- 
where and are suddenly taken ill, is bet- 
ter than nothing at all—but the sooner 
we get a new building for psychiatry the 
sooner can we build our self respect. 

When we do build for psychiatry and 
the desperately needed buildings for 
pediatrics—for this we have appropri- 


ated—and crippled children, I trust we 
shall really do a job. We seem to have 
the habit of putting up four walls and a 
roof, so to speak, anc expect such little 
things as facilities and paint and fur- 
nishings to drop from heaven. 

I understand that a group of eminent 
psychiatrists has made a study of the 
psychiatric situation here and have given 
their unanimous approval of the plans 
worked out for an adequate psychiatric 
service at Gallinger. That should speed 
us on our way. Nor do we need to junk 
the present old building. We can re- 
model it for the treatment of chronic 
diseases and for convalescents. At the 
present time there is no provision at all 
for these important services. 

We must not lag behind in the matter 
of a building for the crippled children. 
At the moment they are housed in @ 
building at least 100 years old wholly in- 
adequate iu size and not even fireproof. 
I have no historic tale to connect with 
the children’s building but believe it or 
not, Thomas Jefferson was taken care of 
when he had smallpox in the building 
now used for the rapid treatment center. 

It is my understanding that in addi- 
tion to a new pediatrics building we are 
at last providing funds for a clinical and 
pathological laboratory without which 
no modern hospital can function. Again 
let me urge that these funds be made 
adequate to furnish and equip these 
buildings adequately. A most necessary 
facility not yet provided for is the out- 
patient department where treatments of 
all kinds can be given, diagnosis made 
and illnesses averted. 

Before I leave the physical side of the 
hospital-I must tell you that everywhere 
I went during my morning at Gallinger 
I saw evidence that our efficient new 
superintendent was beginning to make 
inroads upon the dirt, the decay, the 
disrepair that was general when he took 
over less than a year ago. The under- 
ground passages are clean, though all 
need paint; windows have been washed 
at least once in most of the buildings, 
plaster patching is going on; such paint 
as he could secure is being put on empty 
wards with the hope that this may be 
done everywhere. Cracks and holes that 
serve as runways for the crawling popu- 
lation always present in old buildings 
especially in this climate are being filled 
in. Everywhere one sees that Dr. A. R. 
Sweeney, recently come from the Ma- 
rine Hospital in Cleveland, is bringing 
his knowledge and his ability to bear 
upon the appalling problems that would 
have discouraged a less courageous man. 

But no superintendent can build new 
buildings, put in modern equipment, 
patch plaster, renovate, paint without 
the understanding and backing of his 
board, and the appropriations necessary 
to carry out the needed reforms. Ulti- 
mately we are Dr. Sweeney’s board, Mr. 
Speaker, and we need much more un- 
derstanding and a great deal more first- 
hand knowledge. 

Up to this point I have spoken only 
of the physical set-up of Gallinger. I 
should be doing less than my bit if I did 
not make an effort to bring to your at- 
tention the problems involved in the ac- 
tual care cf the sick for whom we are 
responsible. The food, for instance. 
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Food is, after all, a very large part of a 
patient’s meed; 38 cents a day, Mr, 
Speaker, is pretty slim. Oh, yes; there is 
a somewhat larger amount allowed for 
tuberculosis patients, but even that is 
less than we housewives would think 
adequate to rebuild a sick body—and I 
seem to recall that German prisoners 
were fed on a 75-cent basis. 

Most of all do I want to speak for a 
moment of the inadequate staffi—from 
the cleaners up to the medicos. There 
are not enough of them and there can- 
not be enough of them unless we appro- 
priate more money for them. Similar 
hospitals function on a basis of two em- 
ployees per patient. Gallinger, so the 
superintendent tells me, is doing the best 
it can with less than one employee per 
patient. What the hospital will do after 
July 1 with a 40-hour week I cannot 
imagine. At the moment it would seem 
to me that more wards would have to 
be closed—a tragic eventuality. Already 
a 52-bed ward in TB and a 50-bed sur- 
gical ward has been close due to lack of 
personnel. 

In spite of the lack of these beds dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1945, 20,240 pa- 
tients were admitted to the hospital, 
2,524 births took place, 35,597 out- 
patient visits were made. Patient days 
in the hospital were 406,064. That rep- 
resents an enormous expenditure of hu- 
man energy, and, unfortunately, the 
numbers employed have not been sufli- 
cient to do a proper job. 

I am quite well aware that more num- 
bers were allowed than were actually 
employed, as it has been quite impos- 
sible to secure the necessary personnel; 
but more is involved than just rermis- 
sion to employ. Salaries and working 
conditions play a large part. When to 
these are added living conditions, we 
who are responsible have permitted a 
very serious obstacle to continue to exist. 

The conference commic.tee of the Con- 
gress in recommending a grant of $3,150,- 
000 increased the House figure by $808,- 
852, but $691,000 less than the amount 
recommended by the other body. My 
understanding is that that body kased 
its figures upon the figures submitted by 
the hospital to meet the dramatic situa- 
tion that will be created by the adop- 
tion on July 1 of the 40-hour week. I 
am informed by the committee clerk that 
in recommending this cut the conference 
committee maintained that the Senate 
figure would allow a 2-to-1 ratio of em- 
ployees to patients, further contending 
that this is higher by 45 percen* than 
the employee-to-patient ratio main- 
tained in comparable hospitals else- 
where, and therefore Gallinger would 
be able to maintain a ratio similar to 
that of Bellevue in New York and Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore. To begin with, 
Johns Hopkins is not a comparable hos- 
pital; and it is my understanding that 
this cut of nearly seven hurdred thou- 
sand from the figures presented on a 
40-hour-week basis will necessitate the 
closing of additional wards. 

Worse even than that, it wlll mean 
little, if any, improvement in the care 
of the patients. Even though the ap- 
propriation allowed is considerably 
larger than that of last year, it seems 
to me that we are taking action that is 











not only penny-wise but pound-foolish, 
for it is a refusal on our part to look 
the problem squarely in the face and 
take sane steps to meet it. 

One reason that I blame myself for 
leaving these matters so long to others 
is that the nursing situation at Gallinger 
was brought to my attention some time 
ago by the American Nurses’ Association 
because there has been question as to 
the accrediting of the school of nurs- 
ing. At that time a new nursing super- 
intendent was being sought, and until 
one was found and time allowed for her 
to study the conditions nothing could be 
done. 

The present superintendent of nurses 
comes from the splendid hospital in 
Binghamton, N. Y., peculiarly well 
equipped by both training and experi- 
ence. She has accepted the challenge 
of the situation with a courage, I con- 
fess, I should not have had. 

A group of municipal hospital build- 
ings always presents a greater nursing 
problem than when all services are un- 
der one roof. When a goodly portion 
of these are antiquated beyond belief and 
tragically out of repair the problem is 
increased immeasurably. When, in ad- 
dition, there are few tools to work with, 
then the situation can become quite in- 
tolerable. 

Some of the buildings are a little bet- 
ter equipped than others. But in the 
old psychiatric building, where every- 
thing must be carried up and down by 
hand, there are not enough sheets to 
give a change of linen—few pillowcases, 
towels, and washcloths. There are no 
rubber protecting sheets there, and few 
anywhere in the hospital. Stop and get 
the picture for a moment. 

Sutures for surgeons; rubber gloves 
for various treatments, examinations, 
and operations, clinical thermometers— 
often 1 to 52 patients; water pitchers; 
dishes for patients’ food. As I under- 
stand it, these lacks are not wholly due 
to lack of funds but also to the required 
method of purchase. 

The nursing care is made fantastically 
difficult by the fact that no aspect of the 
service is set up for economy and safety, 
and yet both are imperative factors 
which are taken for granted when a pa- 
tient goes to a hospital today. 

Because of the shortage of equipment 
it is not possible to teach and demon- 
strate good nursing care—not even such 
elemental matters as bath, skin care, 
oral hygiene, and wound care can be 
taught and followed up adequately. A 
nursing school is one of the most valu- 
able assets in a municipal hospital, where 
sO many varieties of cases are available 
for study and care. But if the nursing 
load of the hospital falls as heavily upon 
the unready student as it does at Gal- 
linger, the nursing profession cannot 
continue to accredit the school and the 
Students will not be eligible for regis- 
tration, 

One of the results of placing too much 
responsibility on the student group, with 
overlong periods of night duty, no rec- 
reational opportunities, no opportunity 
to practice good nursing procedure, is a 
very high illness rate, especially TB. 
Lack of clinical instructors added to the 
XCII—App. 
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fact that students are supplying nursing 
Service at Gallinger at the expense of 
their own instruction with the result that 
there are numerous failures in State 
board examinations. 

If we had taken our responsibility in 
all these matters seriously we would not 
have permitted the nurses’ residence to 
go unpainted, the furniture unrepaired 
for 24 years. Nor would we have failed to 
put in laundries and kitchens, both of 
which are essential in group living. 

In 1945 a new wing was completed for 
a@ professional library. Libraries of this 
nature in any good school of nursing are 
supposed to have at least 1,000 text and 
reference books, ours has approximately 
300. The entire residence administra- 
tion is on a plane accommodating 25 or 
50. The current housing load is 202. 

All these things provide increasing 
problems difficult of solution. I confess 
to belief that the conference committee’s 
recommendation does materially raise 
the amount with which the Superin- 
tendent will be able to work. Perhaps it 
was expecting too much to hope that the 
budget finally worked out on a basis of 
@ minimum for adequate care and hos- 
pital maintenance should be granted. A 
very great deal can be done with the 
amount recommended. Perhaps. the 
achievements will be dramatic enough to 
insure a more complete understanding of 
the complicated matters involved when 
another year brings us another budget. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, it is 
my earnest hope that all of us will take 
this responsibility for the health care 
of the unfortunate who are dependent 
upon our understanding for the care 
they receive. 





Two Vacancies Needed on the Supreme 
Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. CHELF, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal: 

TWO VACANCIES NEEDED ON THE SUPREME COURT 


Both Justice Hugo L. Black and Justice 
Robert H. Jackson should resign from the 
Supreme Court, The Nation is shocked and 

by the revelation of their personal 
feud. It is plain that they could never serve 
together on another case with any proper 
degree of judicial impartiality. 

This is one of the unhappy situations in 
which everybody comes out badly. Justice 
Black should never have sat on a case in 
which his law partner of 20 years ago repre- 
sented one of the litigants. The Court had 
no authority to eliminate him from the Jewel 
Ridge case, but his own regard for his high 
position should have led him to eliminate 
himself, even though Court precedent was 
not conclusive on this point. 

Chief Justice Stone had refused to serve 
under similar circumstances, making it clear 
that he considered such conduct improper. 
It is unfortunate that he pleaded his age as 
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an excuse for not making an issue of this 
matter with Justice Black. 

Justice Jackson, on the other hand, has 
disqualified himself for further service on 
the high Court by the violence of his attack 
on an associate. He directs his fire at a 
newspaper columnist, but Black is obviously 
the real target. Unflattering references in 
newspaper columns may be galling to any in- 
dividual, but the man who accepts appoint- 
ment on the Supreme Court surrenders the 
privilege of striking back at such annoyances. 

The whole tone of the Jackson statement 
is bitterly intemperate. Further, he is less 
than honest in saying that he considers 
Black’s connection with the Jewell Ridge case 
involves only lack of judgment, not lack of 
honor. If only a question of judgment were 
at stake, it would be not merely unwise but 
preposterous for Jackson to have uttered his 
blast. Obviously, questions of judgment fre- 
quently arise. 

This mess cannot be cleaned up with the 
two warring Justices still on the Court. 
Neither will want to yield to the other, so 
both should step down. Both have given 
valuable service to the Court during their 
tenure, but their joint presence there now 
presents an impossible situation. 

In fairness to Fred Vinson, who is about 
to assume the duties of Chief Justice, they 
should withdraw voluntarily and permit a 
reorganization of the Court. 





What a Veteran Thinks of the War Assets 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam sure that every veteran in the coun- 
try who has been misled and deceived by 
the War Assets Administration ‘will be 
interested to know how a veteran feels 
about it. To my mind it is a disgrace 
that the majority in power permits the 
veterans to be given such an unconscion- 
able run-around with reference to sur- 
plus property. Under leave to extend, 
Iam inserting a statement by Lt. Comdr. 
Tyrrell Krum, which appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald of June 23, 
1946: 





VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
(By Lt. Cmdr. Tyrrell Krum, USNR (retired) ) 


By far the most heartening news for war 
veterans to come out of Capitol Hill for many 
a long day is the announcement by Repre- 
sensative SLAUGHTER, Missouri Democrat, that 
his special committee is about to examine 
the method by which war goods are being 
sold off. 

The men and women who served in the 
armed forces in World War II have a big stake 
in the $20,000,000,000 worth of equipment and 
goods left over from the huge stock piles 
built up during the past 5 years. 

And, with rare exceptions, about all that 
these veterans have been able to get of the 
surplus items which would mean so much 
in giving them a chance to get into a post- 
war business was a monumental run-around. 

Every reputable veterans organization in 
the country has condemned the War Assets 
Administration for its mishandling of dis- 
posal problems. Even the left-of-center 
American Veterans’ Committee which hugs 
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closely to the national administration, has 
come out with demands that the whole sur- 
plus property disposal mess be dug into. 

Senator Wriey, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
has denounced the WAA with accusation of a 
worse scandal than Teapot Dome. 

In brief, from what I’ve heard in various 
parts of the country, a large part of the le- 
gion of 12,000,000 ex-servicemen is up in arms 
against the shoddy treatment they are get- 
ting all along the surplus property disposal 
line. 

There was a time when it was evident that 
the Congress had foisted off a sham and a 
delusion in granting alleged preferences to 
veterans to purchase war goods no longer 
needed by the Government or the armed 
forces. 

But the pressure was so terrific that late 
one afternoon there was jammed through 
a bill, intended to give war veterans top 
priority for what they wanted from Uncle’s 
stock piles. 

The only thing wrong with the scheme 
was that it merely added to the confusion 
and frustration. Because, as one veteran put 
it so aptly, the “preference we got from WAA 
was only a hunting license. We still have to 
find something to buy.” 

Time after time, according to authenti- 
cated reports surging into headquarters of 
old-line veterans’ organizations, veterans of 
this war have scurried hither and yon only 
to find that items advertised “for sale to 
veterans only” had been picked over or had 
vanished entirely by the time they arrived. 

And that’s the key to the whole thing. 
With billions of dollars’ worth of goods paid 
for by the taxpayers still in existence some- 
where around the world, a veteran finds him- 
self in direct competition with thousands 
of smart operators and speculators with well- 
lined purses and a total lack of scruples. 

On three occasions in past months this 
writer has pointed out the injustices and 
inequities of the “phony” disposal processes. 
We're glad that Congress is about to pick up 
the ball and run with it. 

But when the men on Capitol Hill get 
under way they shouldn’t be deluded by a lot 
of rigged figures and WAA “bunk.” They 
should summon the men who are most con- 
cerned—the veterans themselves. 

Let these lads who fought and won this 
war tell of their travels here and there with 
their “hunting licenses,” vainly seeking—at 
considerable money out of their own pock- 
ets—the things they need and the country 
wants them to have. 

And another thing, Mr. SLAUGHTER and gen- 
tlemen of Congress: 

Take a good look at exactly how WAA oper- 
ates and see why so many second-hand stores, 
used-car dealers, and even big city depart- 
ment stores are able to offer great stocks of 
surplus war goods to veterans who can’t get 
these things direct from their own Govern- 
ment. 

In other words, who’s running WAA—Uncle 
Sam or the sharpshooters with little black 
bags of greenbacks? 


The Flag and Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting a 
speech which I made at Millville, N. J., 


on the occasion of the community’s cele- 
bration of Flag Day, June 16, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
must say to you at the outset that I have 
been deeply impressed with the Flag Day 
celebration, which today has been celebrated 
here. I want to compliment this community 
and its surroundings. It is quite clear to me 
that this is no mere gathering of people 
bent solely on enjoyment, but it is a true 
and serious demonstration of love of coun- 
try and the flag which symbolizes it. 

I have said many times before that the 
future strength of America depends upon 
the people of just such communities. The 
spotlight of national attention is focused 
on the Capitol at Washington, but ulti- 
mately, the great decisions which will pro- 
foundly affect the future of our country, 
and the future of the world, are born in the 
minds and hearts of people in thousands of 
communities like yours, scattered over the 
length and breadth of our Nation. 

Our flag had its birth before the Nation 
itself was formed. It consisted of 13 stripes 
and its blue field first bore the cross of St. 
George and St. Andrew, signifying union 
with the mother country. This banner was 
first flown by ships of the Colonial Fleet in 
the Delaware River, nearby the spot where 
we now stand, in December of 1775. Even 
before that, a somewhat similar flag ap- 
peared as the standard of the famous Phila- 
delphia troop of Light Horse, who escorted 
General Washington to his command of 
the Continental Army. And, of course, you 
all know that in the summer of 1776, Betsy 
Ross of Philadelphia sewed the flag which 
was adopted by the Continental Congress on 
June 14, 1777. 

We, here in South Jersey, have pride in 
being citizens of one of the Thirteen Orig- 
inal Colonies and living within an hour’s 
journey of the scenes where the flag was first 
created, and where it was first flown. 

It goes without saying that we are here 
to celebrate not a mere piece of bunting; 
we pay our respects to the inspiring sym- 
bol of our country’s glorious traditions, 
Henry Ward Beecher well said: “A thought- 
ful mind when it sees a nation’s flag, sees not 
the flag, but the nation itself. And what- 
ever may be its symbols, its insignia, he reads 
chiefly in the flag, the government, the prin- 
ciples, the truths, the history that belong 
to the nation that sets it forth. The Amer- 
ican flag has been a symbol of liberty and 
men rejoiced in it.” 

Note well the words that he used. He was 
not talking about wealth or power, but of 
principles, truths, and liberty. It is with 
the eternal principles of our unique system 
of government, and my fear that we stray 
from them, that I concern myself with today. 

The world is being torn asunder in a bitter 
struggle between two widely different philos- 
ophies of government. On one side are ar- 
rayed the forces who preach the doctrine of 
statism. The central theme of this doctrine 
is the belief that man, as an individual, is 
of no consequence; that his dignity, his lib- 
erty, and his freedom of action must either 
be wholly sacrificed or rigidly restrained for 
the good of the state itself. The state is 
master, the individual its servant. A dull 
and uniform security is the apparent goal, 
and a dull and uniform and regimented peo- 
ple is its prime characteristic. At the op- 
posite pole, is the doctrine of democracy, 
which teaches—as does the Christian reli- 
gion—that individual man is a creature of 
dignity and worth, that he has certain in- 
alienable rights and liberties of which gov- 
ernment, itself, cannot deprive him, and 
of which he may not be deprived by any pre- 
text, no matter how plausible. Here the 
state is the servant and the people its mas- 
ters. 
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The world is rapidly adopting statism. The 
sense of freedom and the desire for liberty 
has been greatly weakened since the day 
when those great ideals gave birth to our 
flag. By one name or another, whether you 
call it communism, totalitarianism, or fas. 
cism, Europe is drawiny away from democ- 
racy, if indeed they ever fully understood or 
appreciated it. Russia, and the great group 
of satellite countries which it ruthlessly con. 
trols, obviously has no conception of its 
meaning. The defeated Axis Powers, who 
openly scoffed at individual freedom, have 
not learned their lesson. And even England, 
for centuries a stronghold of the rights of 
man, is rapidly traveling a road which leads 
away from freedom. Of all great powers, the 
United States of America alone remains a 
democracy, and whether we continue to be 
depends wholly on the wisdom of our people 
over a period of the next few years. 

Democracy can survive, only as it affords 
a strong and competent government, alert 
to the interests of all of its people, and un- 
swerving in its devotion to principles of in- 
dividual freedom. We are being put to the 
test, and it is not entirely certain that we will 
meet it. 

Many months ago we concluded with over- 
whelming victory a war fought with totali- 
tarian states. If that war had any meaning 
at all, it was to preserve our way of life, 
Twelve million of our young men and women 
made great sacrifices for victory, and the in- 
dustrial capacity and genius of the American 
people on the home front was strained in 
their support. After such a tremendous and 
successful effort, we are richly entitled to 
peace, and the products of peace, but we are 
failing to win the peace. 

We own more than one-half of the world’s 
coal, but we do not produce it. We can man- 
ufacture more steel and steel products than 
the rest of the world combined, but we are 
not doing it. We produce a surplus of food, 
but we can’t buy it. During the war, we 
produced a quarter million airplanes, two 
and one-half million machine guns, 150,000 
tanks, almost a million trucks, and more than 
$12,000,000,000 worth of electronics. Now we 
cannot get a truck, a radio, a shirt, or for 
that matter, a loaf of bread. The gallant 
men who won this war have come home to 
find a shortage of everything they require 
to get back into comfortable civilian life. 
We do not have houses in which they can 
live. Weare short millions of homes, and the 
only answer that we can find is to give Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt dictatorial powers and $400,- 
000,000 with which to start the hammers and 
saws of the country. I wish him luck, be- 
cause no need is more acute, but I have grave 
doubts as to the methods we are using. 

In the field of our foreign affairs, we are 
being outbluffed and outmaneuvered by Mr. 
Stalin. The European war has been con- 
cluded more than a year, the Japanese war 
for 9 months, and we have not commenced 
to write a single peace treaty, and if we have 
found Russia in agreement with us on any 
important matter since the fighting stopped, 
I am not aware of it. 

In our laudable attempt to feed a hungry 
world, we are sending white flour to Japan, 
a country which heretofore has gotten along 
nicely on rice and fish, while the American 
housewife haunts the grocery stores for 
bread. We are sending thousands of tractors 
abroad, and telling our farmers to do with- 
out them for a few more years. In a recent 
conversation which I had with a highly 
placed official in the Department of State, he 
was bragging to me about the increased vol- 
ume of our exports. Expo rting 
goods and material now vitally needed by our 
own economy. 

I feel that the American people are con- 
vinced that we must participate fully in world 















affairs; that we must, for example, strongly 
support the United Nations; that we must do 
everything within our power to maintain 
world peace—because the next war, if there 
is one, will be the last war. And it won't last 
long, in the day of jet propulsion and atomic 
energy. Nevertheless, I venture to suggest 
that we put our own house in order before we 
settle the affairs of the world. 

The executive department, with countless 
agencies and thousands more employees now 
than in wartime, is tangled up in its own red 
tape; the Congress itself is struggling with a 
parliamentary system that was antiquated 
50 years ago; and now, as a crowning humilia- 
tion, the Supreme Court venerated for gen- 
erations by all Americans, is engaging in a 
disorderly brawl. 

I dislike exceedingly to paint so pessimistic 
a picture. It would be easy to look the other 
way, and say that everything will come out 
all right, but the stakes are too important. 
It is still true that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. Upon the competence of 
your Government in the next few years de- 
pends the survival of democracy, itself. Upon 
the solution of these problems, both domestic 
and foreign, depends the welfare of your 
children and their very lives. Whether your 
boy will be drafted for a Third World War 
hinges upon the strength of government, and 
the wisdom of the people. 

Above everything else, we have to recognize 
that the crisis which we presently face is the 
most serious that has ever confronted our 
people. The ordinary game of politics as 
usual, will not do the job. The answer will 
not be found in the quarrels of one group 
with another. Management and labor, store- 
keeper and farmer, all of our people, regard- 
less of race or religion, must start fighting 
for each other, instead of against each other. 

We can go forward to the greatest era of 
our history. We can achieve the greatest 
prosperity and the greatest social welfare that 
any people on earth have ever known. We 
can do all of these things without the sacri- 
fice of a single important liberty or right that 
we have, and in the traditional American 
system, but we cannot do them without a 
revival of real old-fashioned patriotism and 
love of country. Nor can we do them with- 
out a spiritual reawakening; without a re- 
newed recognition of the eternal truths of our 
religion. We must pull together as friends 
and neighbors. 

Let me conclude with the thoughtful words 
of the late President Wilson, who said on 
another Flag Day years ago: 

“This flag, which we honor and under 
which we serve, is the emblem of our unity, 
our power, our thought and purpose as a 
Nation. It has no other character than that 
which we give it from generation to genera- 
tion. The choices are ours. It floats in ma- 
Jestic silence above the hosts that execute 
those choices, whether in peace or in war. 
And yet, though silent, it speaks to us; 
speaks to us of the past, of the men and 
women who went before us, and of the rec- 
ords they wrote upon it. 

“We celebrate the day of its birth; and 
from its birth until now it has witnessed a 
great history, has floated on high the sym- 
bol of great events, or a great plan of life 
worked out by a great people. * * * 

“Woe to the man or group of men that 
seek to stand in our way in this day of high 
resolution, when every principle we hold 
dearest is to be vindicated and made secure 
for the salvation of the Nation. We are 
Teady to plead at the bar of history, and 
our flag shall wear a new luster. Once more 
We shall make good with our lives and for- 
tunes the great faith to which we were 
born, and a new glory shall shine in the face 
of our people.” 

_God bless our great country, and its tradi- 
tions, and help us to preserve its future. 
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Reorganization of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I am including 
as an extension of remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp certain editorials 
dealing with the subject of the reorgani- 
zation of Congress. 

First, may I include an excerpt from 
Mark Sullivan’s letter of last week, which 
reads as follows: 

What LA FoLieTre and those associated 
with him did could have little value to them 
personally in the political sense. It con- 
tained no appeal to popular emotion, hardly 
even was it noticed. Had La FoLLetTre, or any 
of those who worked with him, been pri- 
marily intent on his political fortunes, he 
could with complete justification have de- 
voted that time and energy to oratory upon 
exciting questions, or to the politics of his 
State. Only conscience and sense of high 
duty could be served by the patient toil that 
went into the reorganization of our legisla- 
tive machinery. 


FLAWS OF DEPUTIZING 


The heart of the problem was this: in the 
modern world, Government takes a hand in 
an increasing number of matters. To deal 
with these, Congress must set up adminis- 
trative agencies. To the agencies it must 
give authority to make rules and regulations, 
binding upon the citizen. Presently, be- 
cause of conditions that Congress could not 
foresee, and in some cases because of the 
human tendency of men composing the 
agencies to expand their authority and their 
functioning, things are done which Con- 
gress did not anticipate. 

The problem became: how should Con- 
gress retain contact with, and some super- 
vision over, the exercise by administrative 
agencies of authority which Congress had 
conferred? To do this the reorganization 
consolidates the existing 33 standing com- 
mittees of the Senate into 16, each with 
carefully defined jurisdiction. Each main 
committee is the “opposite number” of—that 
is, corresponds to—agencies in the Executive 
Department. 

Thus from day to day, whether Congress 
is in session or not, each committee will 
have continuing contact with the adminis- 
trative agencies to which it is related. 


The bill has passed the Senate and is 
now in the hands os the House and the 
lap of the gods. 

The House Members of the committee 
referred to by Mark Sullivan are: Mon- 
RONEY, of Oklahoma, vice chairman; Cox, 
of Georgia; LANE, of Massachusetts, rep- 
resenting the majority; and MICHENER, 
of Michigan; Dirksen, of Illinois; and 
PLUMLEY, of Vermont, representing the 
minority. 

The editorials are from the Lewiston 
(Mo.) Sun of June 13, 1946; Boston 
(Mass.) Christian Science Monitor of 
June 13, 1946; Manchester (N. H.) 
Union of June 14, 1946; New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times of June 17, 
1946; Burlington (Vt.) Free Press of June 
18, 1946; St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Cale- 
donian-Record of June 24, 1946. 
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Incidentally, this morning I have re- 
ceived the following telegram from Dud- 
ley Harmon, executive vice president of 
the New England Council: 


Boston, Mass., June 25, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

With the passage by the Senate of the 
La Follette-Monroney bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of Congress may I remind you that the 
New England Council has approved and pub- 
licized to its members and affiliated organ- 
izations in New England the specific recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the 
Committee on Organization of Congress. It 
is our very earnest hope that you and other 
New England Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will encourage favorable action 
on this legislation free from crippling amend- 
ments prior to the adjournment of the 
present Congress. 

Duptey Harmon, 
Executive Vice President, 
New England Council. 


The clippings are as follows: 


[From the Lewiston (Mo.) Sun of June 13, 
1946] 


LONG-NEEDED ACTION 


Largely unnoticed in the press of great na- 
tional events, the Senate has voted an ep- 


- ochal bill overhauling the machinery of Con- 


gress and simplifying, to some degree, its 
cumbersome horse-and-buggy age procedure. 

There was some doubt whether the bill 
would get by this session, and it still must be 
considered by the House. It ought to be en- 
acted, and Senator La FoLLETTE deserves a 
good deal of credit for introducing and 
shepherding the measure in its journey 
through the Senate. 

Considering how the bill strikes at time- 
honored prerogatives and privileges, it is sur- 
prising that the final vote was 49 to 16. The 
die-hard enemies of it were mostly south- 
erners, who fought the loss in patronage en- 
tailed by the reform measure, and gained 
some slight satisfaction by eliminating a pro- 
vision which would have ended the patronage 
system in naming congressional employees, 
such as page boys and clerks. 

But the really vital parts were salvaged. 
The bill reduces senatorial committees from 
33 to 15, lifts congressional salaries from #10,- 
000 to $15,000 a.year, gives each Member a 
well-paid administrative assistant, sets up a 
pension plan for Congressmen, registers lob- 
byists, and strengthens Congress’ watch over 
execution of laws by the President. Other 
provisions provide for clear-cut analyses of 
each agency of the executive branch, take 
away from Congressmen many of the time- 
wasting “chores” they are now burdened with, 
and set up better research facilities. 

Taking the example of higher congressional 
pay alone, the salary boost is valuable in the 
inducement it offers able men to run for 
public office. If $15,000 sounds like a lot of 
money, it must be remembered that the 535 
Senators and Representatives are the legisla- 
tive custodians of this vast Nation. If the 
public wants good government it must be 
willing to see conditions created that will 
favor it. 

One of the stanchest backers of the 
“streamlining” bill was Senator WALLACE 
Wuirtet, of Maine, and he made one of the 
best speeches for it. The Auburn man is a 
veteran of the Washington scene. Perhaps 
even some local people may have forgotten 
that he first came to the Capital as a clerk in 
1899, 47 years ago. He told the Senate of the 
“leisurely” way that body then conducted its 
business, and said “my grandfather (Senator 
Frye), if he received 15 letters in the morning 
mail, thought he was being oppressed by the 
people of his State.” 
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Thus he pointed out the contrast with to- 
day, when Members are deluged with cor- 
respondence and demands upon their time. 
And it is well that the Senate heeded his 
warning that its “prestige with the people” 
would suffer unless its methods were mod- 
ernized. 

Now it is up to the House to act in the same 
statesmanlike manner. It ought not to re- 
quire repetition that we are living in mo- 
mentous times that demand the closest at- 
tention and thought of every Congressman. 
They will serve all of us better if they are 
relieved of the tasks this bill would either 
eliminate or divert elsewhere. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Christian Science 
Monitor of June 13, 1946] 


TO STRENGTHEN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The legislative machinery of the United 
States cannot rightfully be called a ma- 
chine—it is an oxcart in an airplane age. 
It is so ill-fitted to the tasks now imposed on 
it that it frequently frustrates democratic 
purposes and weakens the people’s trust in 
representative government. For these rea- 
sons Senate approval of the La Follette com- 
mittee’s proposed reorganization of Congress 
may become the most important action of 
this session. 

This plan should have two effects: (1) To 
make Congress more effective and thereby 
make it stronger in relation to the Presi- 
dent and the administrative agencies; (2) to 
facilitate cooperation between Congress and 
the Executive. 

The first purpose would be achieved by 
stréamlining the committee system, improv- 
ing the clerical and research staffs avail- 
able to Congressmen, and increasing salaries. 
If the reforms have the desired effect Con- 
gressmen would be able to free themselves 
from a vast »urden of detail and to devote 
their best thought to vital questions of na- 
tional and international policy. 

The second major purpose of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney bill is to make the American 
form of representative government more re- 
sponsible. It would do this by improving 
the coordination of parties within Congress 
and the coordination of the legislative and 
executive departments. The specific agencies 
proposed are policy committees for each party 
and a joint legislative-executive council. 

The policy committees are designed to de- 
velop unity within each party in carrying out 
its platform pledges and party commitments. 
We have no assurance that such committees 
would do very much better than the present 
caucuses in establishing party responsibility, 
but they would have official standing and 
some other advantages. 

The legislative-executive council could—if 
rightly developed—become a vital means of 
preventing the deadlocks which too often 
render American democracy governmentally 
impotent, and it could greatly assist voters 
in fixing responsibility as between Congress 
and the President in case of dispute—as at 
present over labor legislation, OPA, and the 
draft. 

The congressional members of this council 
would be drawn entirely from the majority 
party. In this respect it would differ from 
the recent precedents of consultation be- 
tween the Executive and foreign-relations 
leaders from both parties on the United Na- 
tions Charter. But conferences of the Presi- 
dent with two-party committees are far less 
feasible on domestie legislation, and the pro- 
posed council holds more promise of achiev- 
ing party responsibility. It also affords more 
hope of attaining legislative-executive coop- 
eration than any plan we have seen that 
stays within the traditional lines of American 
government. 

This bill is not a panacea. No machinery 
will achieve good government unless used by 
the people with alert and consecrated effort. 
But improved machinery can encourage that 


effort—improve its product. Senate approval 
of the La Follette-Monroney bill by an unex- 
pectedly big majority is one of the most 
hopeful things that has happened since VJ- 
day. Public opinion should put a stout 
shoulder behind it to make sure that it gets 
through the House before vacations or vested 
interests can kill it. 


[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union of 
June 14, 1946] 


WELL DONE 


The Senate merits congratulation for its 
prompt passage of the La Follette-Monroney 
reorganization bill with only slight modifica- 
tions. This question, before Congress for a 
long time, has been blocked by the reluctance 
of Members to surrender certain cherished 
privileges. Meanwhile, the demand for 
reorganization of the congressional machin- 
ery has become more insistent, as the in- 
ability of Congress to meet the increasing 
pressure of multiplying responsibilities, be- 
came apparent. In deciding to meet the 
issue squarely and make the functioning of 
the Federal Government paramount, the 
Senate showed the right spirit. It is now up 
to the House to exercise the same good judg- 
ment. 

In speaking of the Senate action, Senator 
La FOLLETTE, chairman of the joint congres- 
sional committee charged with drafting the 
reorganization bill, stated that the “keystone 
of the arch” remained intact. In this state- 
ment, the Senator referred to the provisions 
consolidating the functions of standing com- 
mittees. 

Under these provisions the present number 
of 33 committees is reduced to 15, while the 
number of committees on which a Member 
may serve is limited to 2. Committees are 
authorized to appoint four professional staff 
members, in addition to the regular clerical 
staffs. Thus relieved of the present heavy 
load of routine committee work, it is hoped 
Members will be free for the more important 
task of shaping legislative policy. 

In the matter of shaping policy, the Sen- 
ate bill has another important provision, 
which requires that majority and minority 
party policy committees shall be formed to 
crystallize party policy. The policy commit- 
tee of the party in power is to serve as a 
formal council to meet with the President 
and his Cabinet in order that the adminis- 
tration’s major policies shall be formulated 
jointly by the executive and legislative 
branches. This is a constructive provision 
aimed at bridging the chasm that so often 
exists between the Executive and Congress in 
shaping the legislative program. 

One other provision of importance is the 
requirement that the four revenue-raising 
and appropriating committees of the two 
Houses shall estimate expenditures and re- 
ceipts at the beginning of each session and 
these estimates shall be binding. If receipts 
are found to fall below expenditures, the 
President shall be required to reduce appro- 
priations made by Congress. Congress shall 
not be allowed to exceed estimated expendi- 
tures without a joint resolution to that ef- 
fect. Thus at last the financial operations 
of Congress are brought within sound busi- 
ness limits. 

With some other more minor provisions, 
these measures are intended to rid Congress- 
men of routine detail, and make the con- 
gressional machinery more efficient. If the 
Senate bill is passed by the House, we may 
hope to see a new era of congressional action 
begin, 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of June 13, 1946] 
STREAMLINED CONGRESS 

Of the many provisions of the La Follette 
bill for the reorganization of Congress, one 
that promises an increase in efficiency pro- 
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vides that each committee, in drafting legis. 
lation, shall have the assistance of four ex. 
perts. These experts are to be chosen on 
the basis of competence alone, and on the 
recommendation of the Director of Congres. 
sional Personnel—a new office which the bill 
creates. 

In many fields, such as taxation for ex. 
ample, the practice has been for the admin. 
istrative department directly concerned to 
present a draft of a bill and to assign its 
experts to the task of arguing in support of 
it before committee. All departments are 
heavily staffed with experts, and it is not 
always easy for the layman to evaluate their 
testimony. If committees of Congress can 
match experts of their own against the ad. 
ministrative experts, they will be in a better 
position to meet their responsibility for 
framing sound legislation. 

Another provision of the La Follette bill 
which has merit is the one that assigns to 
each Member of Congress an administrative 
assistant whose duty it will be to assist the 
Member in carrying out his departmental 
business and other duties. This should re- 
lieve Representatives and Senators of the 
many nonlegislative tasks which are com- 
monly listed under the heading of “errand- 
running,” and have become burdensome. 

Further to promote the aim of giving 
Members of Congress more time to devote to 
the major business of law-making is a pro- 
hibition cf what are called private bills, 
These usually are concerned with small 
claims for damages, and the plan is to trans- 
fer the ecttlement of such claims to the 
Court of Claims. 


[From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press ot 
June 18, 1946] 


STREAMLINING CONGRESS 


The Senate falsified some predictions by 
passing promptly and by a large majority the 
La Follette-Monroney congressional reorgani- 
zation bill. On the objection of some south- 
ern Senators a provision removing certain ap- 
pointments from congressional patronage 
were eliminated. But this characteristic 
clinging to an old privilege was a small mat- 
ter compared with the advantages of the 
measure, 

Congress has been blamed for delays on 
critically pressing measures, and sometimes 
the delays have been deliberate and in- 
defensible, as in some Senate filibusters. 
But the vast numbers of bills before Congress, 
and the careful study required by many im- 
portant measures, in addition to the num- 
berless calls on the time of Members, made 
prompt action often impousible. 

Among the provisions that will ald in 
hastening the transaction of legislative work 
is the consolidation of 33 Senate committees 
into 15, and the limitation of each Senator 
to two committees. In addition each execu- 
tive department is made the special subject 
of consideration of one particular committee. 
This should insure adequate information in 
Congress on the work of each department. 
The work of each Member is lightened by 
providing for an edministrative assistant at 
a salary of $8,000. 

Equally important, and aimed at other 
significant results besides hastening legis- 
lation, is the formation of policy committees 
for both majority and minority parties, The 
policy committee of the majority party is 
expected to meet with the President and the 
Cabinet for the purpose of shaping majority 
policies. The purpose of this provision 15 
clear. It should result in more carefully con- 
sidered policies; it should greatly reduce fric- 
tion between the President and Congress; it 
should above all tend to fix party responsi- 
bility. Clearly for efficient democratic gov- 
ernment, there should be an effective ma- 
jority policy as in Britain, without which the 
party and the Government as well may be 
at cross purposes, when a coalition of wings 
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of both parties may otherwise result in a 
powerless administration. 

Independent action of individual Members 
would always be possible, but such action 
would be taken in clear desertion of party 
policies, and would consequently be less fre- 
quent and less irresponsible. 

The La Follette-Monroney bill now goes to 
the House. It is to be hoped that no sup- 
posed political or individual interest will pre- 
vent its prompt adoption. 


[From the St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian- 
Record of June 24, 1946] 


REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 


The Senate on June 10 passed the bill for 
the reorganization of the Congress and the 
measure will soon come up for debate in the 
House. The public in general has little idea 
of what it is all about, and, in particular, fail 
to realize the amount of time and energy 
expended by the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, of which Repre- 
sentative CHarRLEs A. PLUMLEY, of Vermont, 
was a valued member. This committee had 
the “intestinal fortitude” not only to bring in 
a report, but to draft a bill to carry out its 
recommendations. 

The most important feature of the bill re- 
lates to congressional committees. The ex- 
tent to which the work of Congress is car- 
ried on in committees is not generally realized 
by the layman. Committee assignments ac- 
count for nearly 90 percent of the work of 
the national body on legislative matters. 
Termed the “workshop of Congress,” the 
committee structure has long stood in need 
of modernization in order to meet present- 
day standards of efficiency. 

It is now proposed that the 33 standing 
committees of the Senate be reduced to 16, 
with each fenator limited to membership on 
two committees. In the House, the present 
48 standing committees would be reduced to 
18, limiting each House Member to service on 
one major committee. 

Of equal importance are provisions of the 
bill for easing the nonlegislative work of 
Members of the Congress. Testimony intro- 
duced at hearings on the bill, held over a 
period of more than a year, indicated that as 
high as 80 percent of the time of the average 
Member is spent on nonlegislative work. 
Expansion of governmental activities has 
greatly increased the volume of corre- 
spondence and requests for service from the 
Member's home State and district. Such 
service is now a generally accepted part of 
the duties of a Member and affords a means 
of direct contact with constituents. 

The bill provides for increased help to 
Congressmen. If the pending measure be- 
comes law as presently drawn, each senatorial 
and congressional office will be authorized to 
employ an administrative assistant to aid 
Members in performing nonlegislative duties 
and thus permit the Member to give more 
time to the study and consideration of na- 
tional legislation. 

Other recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee embodied in the bill provide means 
of legislative reform which cannot be con- 
sidered at length in this brief review. Such 
recommendations include pay increases; 
staff experts for reorganized legislative com- 
mittees; enlargement of legislative reference 
service and the establishment of a congres- 
sional personnel office. Only with regard to 
this last-named provision did the Senate 
balk, fearful of being deprived of patronage 
founded on long-established tradition. But 
this was a comparatively minor matter and 
its failure to be included in the bill passed 
by the Senate in no way struck at the heart 
of the measure. 

What is important is the need of reform- 
ing the committee structure. Nearly 60 
years ago, Woodrow Wilson, a professor at 
Princeton, inveighed against the committee 
Structure of the Congress, referring to the 
committees as “little legislatures.” The 
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number and extent of such committees has 
for too many years created a barrier to effi- 
cient lawmaking for all the people. That 
reform is now actually under way is the best 
possible news for all Americans interested in 
the art of efficient government. 

The Senate has passed the reorganization 
bill and one hurdle has been overcome. 
Whether the bill will pass the House is an- 
other question. It will doubtless be attacked 
and amended. Then there will be a confer- 
ence and some good is bourd to result. The 
importance of Senate passage of the bill can- 
not be overemphasized. For it is in the Sen- 
ate where tradition is exceptionally strong. 
It is certain that when debate opens in the 
House, PLUMLEY, of Vermont, a member of 
the joint committee which drafted the meas- 
ure, will be found in the front ranks of its 
advocates, ready to share with his fellow 
Members the benefits of his own years of ob- 
servation and experience relating to the work 
of the Congress. 





OPA Ceiling Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, a friend 
of mine sent me the following letter. It 
speaks for itself and needs no further 
comment by me. 

JULY 27, 1945. 

Dear GENE: Beginning with your post- 
script, I can’t imagine what curse would be 
on you to inspire you to ask questions about 
Holy Writ. Ask me what God said to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, how many sardines in a 
can, or what became of last year’s snow; 
but when you ask how the ceiling prices were 
originally established on print cloth, brother, 
you reach a new high in abstract interroga- 
tion. 

I am not privileged to sit in on the inner 
councils of OPA, and I am hardly in their 
confidence at all, so I can only surmise the 
method of computation. I think they took 
the average rainfall of the Gobi Desert, 
divided by the current rate of exchange of 
Greek drachmas to the pound sterling, sub- 
tracted the specific gravity of mercury at 
72° F., multiplied by Elliott Roosevelt's per- 
centage of settlement with his creditors, and 
gave you the answer in price schedule No. 35, 
as presently amended. 

There was a guy in OPA at the beginning 
who suggested that they take the cost of 
production, plus a reasonable profit, but they 
threw him off the roof of Federal office 
building No. 1. He is now running a black 
market in brains in Washington, and starv- 
ing to death, so he must have been crazy, 
too. 

Are there any more questions? 

As ever, 
FRANK. 





An Intimate Message From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following article by 
Richard L. Strout: 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR HENRY CLAY, BUT— 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


WasHINcTon.—America has grown, the 
world has shrunk, but the procedure of Con- 
gress has remained the same. That, in a sen- 
tence, is the reason for the fight to modernize 
Congress today. The need is made vivid by 
the reminiscences of some of the old-time 
Congressmen who have seen the spectacular 
change—and who feel a terrifying urgency to 
modernize antiquated congressional proce- 
dure which otherwise can’t keep abreast of 
modern problems. 

Take Senator WaALLAcE H. Wuire, Republi- 
can, of Maine, for instance. He came to 
Washington in 1899 as clerk to his grand- 
father, Senator William P. Frye, Republican, 
of Maine, chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee and at one time President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. 

Not so tough a job being clerk to a Senator 
in 1899. The other day he told his colleagues 
that his grandfather felt himself abused by 
constituents if he received as many as 15 
letters a day. The young secretary in all the 
years he served did not keep a single letter 
which he received, nor did he bother to keep 
a copy of a letter which he wrote in reply. 

It was a calm, leisurely era, judging by 
present standards. Contrast to that easy- 
going period recent weeks in the Senate 
where the office of Senator Wurre has re- 
ceived hundreds of letters a day over the 
single OPA bill. Senator Wurre is the minor- 
ity leader of the upper Chamber. The old- 
fashioned methods of running Congress, he 
told his colleagues, “are utterly unable to 
cope” with current problems. He favors the 
pending La Follette-Monroney modernizing 
bill which, among other things, reduces the 
number of committees from 33 to 16, at- 
tempts to bridge the gulf between the Legis- 
lature and the Executive, provides a modern- 
ized system of accounting, stronger clerical 
staffs, and higher salaries. 

Even in relatively recent days, the legis- 
lative pace was much slower than now, Mr. 
Wuite recalled. He told of speaking with 
“Ted” Clark, a generation ago, the then sec- 
retary to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
elder. of Massachusetts, and later secretary 
to President Coolidge. They were chatting 
about a manuscript Clark was carrying. 

“It’s a speech Senator Lodge is going to 
make in the Senate,” Clark explained. “I am 
getting ready to rewrite it for the eighth 
time.” 

Senator Wurre emphasized the words 
“eighth time.” In those days, he pointed 
out, a Senator like Lodge “had time, and took 
time to rewrite a speech eight times before 
delivering it on the floor of the Senate.” To- 
day, on the contrary, Senators feel them- 
selves lucky if they are able to follow current 
legislation at all. 

Formerly the Senate’s time was not crowd- 
ed. Today it is jammed. In the old days 
they could hear floor debates and attend 
committee hearings, study the Recorp, and 
discuss the issues. Today, Mr. WHITE com- 
mented sorrowfully: 

“I believe that very few of us have that 
time now.” 

Majority Leader BaRKLEY took the matter 
back to a still older day. He recalled his 
famous fellow Kentuckian, Henry Clay. Mr. 
BarRK.LeEy described his first visit to the for- 
mer’s spacious estate in Lexington, Ky. 
With some awe the man who is present leader 
of the Upper Chamber was shown a little de- 
pression under a row of trees where Henry 
Clay had worn a path, walking back and 
forth during the recesses of Congress, arms 
folded behind him, preparing speeches which 
he would deliver when Congress reassem- 
bled the following December, 6 months later. 

Mr. BaRKLEy turned half sadly, half ironi- 
cally, to the other Members of the Senate as 
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he told this story: “How many of them now- 
adays,” he asked whimsfeally, “have time to 
fold their arms behind them, march back and 
forth under a grove of trees, and prepare 
speeches which they will make in the Senate 
next January?” Not many of them, he 
opined, with the load of drudgery and detail 
which they carry today. 

Henry Clay seems a long way off. But he 
is connected with the present by the fact 
that much the same Senate rules under 
which he worked continue today. The 
world changes, but the procedure of Con- 
gress remains about the way it was. Sena- 
tors BaRKLEY and WHITE and many other 
veterans who have the good name of Con- 
gress at heart warn that it must be mod- 
ernized if it is to fulfill democracy’s task. 





Closing of Coast Guard Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, a very 
serious situation has arisen with respect 
to the closing of Coast Guard stations 
along the coast for lack of funds and 
personnel. If it is not remedied, I am 
afraid it will result in loss of life because 
these stations for many years have done 
an extremely valuable job of protection 
along our coast. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including two edi- 
torials on the subject, one entitled “A 
Death Sentence We Should All Protest,” 
in the Cape May County Times, and the 
other in the Wildwood Leader entitled 
“What Justification Can There Be?” 
The editorials follow: 

A DEATH SENTENCE WE SHOULD ALL PROTEST 


Protests against the closing of all Coast 
Guard stations between Cape May and At- 
lantic City continue to reach the hands of 
the Navy Department and New Jersey Con- 
gressmen. 

There should be no let-ups in the protests. 

With the Coast Guard stations of Ocean 
City, Corsons Inlet, Sea Isle City, Avalon, 
Stone Harbor, and Hereford Inlet abandoned 
by the Government, except for caretakers, the 
area from Cape May to Atlantic City is now 
entirely without protection for boatmen for 
the first time since the establishment many 
years ago of the old life-saving service from 
which the Coast Guard was created. 

This would be an unbelievable situation— 
if we didn’t know it to be true. 

The closing of a few of the stations might 
be justifiable. Abandoning all of them is 
inexcusable, for by so doing our Government 
has, unless it reopens at least four of them, 
condemned a number of boatmen, perhaps 
eventually many of them, to death. 

Cape May countians, as individuals and 
collectively as organizations, should let the 

overnment know how they feel about the 
death sentence it has so callously imposed 
on no one knows how many persons. 

Get your protest off at once. 





WHAT JUSTIFICATION CAN THERE BE? 


One wonders what justification can be 
found for the closing of the Hereford Inlet 
Coast Guard Station. That it has saved 
more lives than most of the other stations on 
the Atlantic coast is a well-known fact. Its 
record stands high, if not the highest, for 
efficiency in doing that for which the Coast 
Guard exists and for which Coast Guard sta- 


tions were established and maintained. Less 
than 2 weeks ago seven persons were rescued 
from drowning when their boat capsized. 
The Hereford Inlet Station is one of the old- 
est on the coast, and throughout its exist- 
ence it has played a major role in the saving 
of lives. If that be the purpose of Coast 
Guard stations, what justification can there 
be for the order from Washington which 
places the station on the inactive list? Are 
lives less valuable on the Jersey coast than 
they are in certain other sections of the 
coast? 

With the station on inactive status, there 
is to be no one in the lookout tower, entailing 
great danger to commercial and fishing craft. 

During its long life the station has been 
fortunate in having had exceptionally effi- 
cient men in charge. The present efficient 
chief, Lt. Charles Hargis, in commenting 
upon the station’s closing, is reported as say- 
ing: “This move certainly deprives the pub- 
lic of something they are paying for. The 
commercial and fishing craft will be in dan- 
ger, and I predict that many lives will be lost. 
With the closing of this station there will 
be no look-out station along the coast.” The 
only service to be available will be that of 
the air-sea rescue unit stationed at Cape 
May. The stations at Ocean City, Strath- 
mere, Townsends Inlet, Avalon, and Stone 
Harbor are already virtually closed. 

So far as can be learned, the excuse given 
for the closing of the Hereford Inlet Station 
is the shortage of personnel and the cutting 
of the Coast Guard program by the Congress 
to the tune of $20,000,000. That may be 
taken as the conversion of the service from 
wartime basis to peacetime, and no one ex- 
pects to have the Coast Guard continue as it 
was during the days of war. But the Coast 
Guard program is primarily one of peace- 
time. It was established not so much to 
serve as a fighting unit, nor even to assist 
fighting units, as it was to serve in time of 
peace. To curtail that activity is to deny 
the American people the protection to which 
they are entitled and for the giving of which 
the Coast Guard has existed these many 
years. 

A few petitions about the matter have al- 
ready been sent to our representatives in 
government. The Greater Wildwood Cham- 
ber of Commerce has appointed a committee 
to contact Congressmen T. MILLET Hanp and 
United States Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
and ALBERT W. HawKEs. Undoubtedly these 
men are cognizant of the situation, but un- 
doubtedly, also, they will be more zealous in 
their efforts to keep Hereford Inlet Coast 
Guard Station open if they know that the 
matter is something in which voters are in- 
terested, and to that end it would not be 
amiss if voters were to write and tell them so, 





Highway Robbery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of June 21, 
1946: 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY 

Why it has taken the Senate Judiciary 
Committee more than 3 years to make up 
its mind that robbery and extortion inter- 
fering with interstate commerce ought to 
be forbidden by Federal law is one of the 
inexplicable mysteries of our time. There is 
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no uncertainty in the public mind. Nor in 
the past were these crimes, when affecting 
interstate commerce, looked upon with in- 
difference by Congress. Twelve years ago 
that body enacted penalties for any person 
attempting to obtain the payment of money 
by force, violence, or coercion., But since the 
Supreme Court in 1942 held that this act 
did not apply to racketeers acting under the 
cloak of a labor union, the Senate has pusil- 
lanimously failed to correct the judicial 
blunder. 

Apparently President Truman’s endorse. 
ment of the objectives of the Hobbs bill in 
his veto of the Case bill gave the Senate 
committee a modicum of courage. In any 
event, it has given its blessing to this anti- 
racketeering measure twice passed by the 
House. That seems to insure its enact- 
ment. We cannot imagine the Senate as a 
body turning it down, for the bill does noth- 
ing more than to make it unmistakably plain 
that robbery and extortion are not legiti- 
mate methods for unions or their members 
to employ. 

It is true that President Truman asked for 
some changes in the Hobbs bill—changes 
which the Senate Judiciary Committee did 
not see fit to make. But we doubt that he 
will insist on such amendments when he 
has had an opportunity to study the bill in 
detail. The phrase to which he referred as 
being omitted—that forbidding construction 
of the law so as to “impair, diminish, or in 
any manner affect the rights of bona fide 
labor organizations in lawfully carrying out 
the legitimate objects thereof’’—is precisely 
the language upon which the Supreme Court 
seized in scuttling the previous act. To in- 
sert such language in the new bill in the 
light of the Court’s attitude would be to 
make it a farce. 

The bill as it stands removes all doubt 
that any right of organized labor under the 
Clayton, Norris-LaGuardia, Railway Labor, 
and National Labor Relations Acts would be 
disturbed. It is aimed solely at a particular 
type of lawlessness for which no justification 
whatever can be found. 

We hope the Senate and the President will 
act promptly. No argument for delay until 
a comprehensive labor bill can be shaped is 
effective in this case. Apparently the proc- 
tice of holding up trucks on the highways 
and robbing their nonunion drivers of a day’s 
wages or even the amount of the union ini- 
tiation fee has spread since the Supreme 
Court struck down the Federal penalties for 
such conduct. One report says that as many 
as a thousand truck drivers a night are 
being robbed. To leave that outrage uncor- 
rected would scarcely be conducive to clear 
consciences for Senators during the forth- 
coming vacation period. 





Importance of America’s Investors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a letter and enclosure from my 
friend, Dr. B. C. Forbes, president of the 
Investors League, which I ask be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, Dr. 
Forbes, who is, of course, also known as 
the publisher of Forbes magazine, has 
submitted to me an article from another 
renowned publication, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, regarding the crucial signifi- 
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cance of America’s great investing pub- 
1c. 
I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter addressed to me by Dr. Forbes and 
the article from the Saturday Evening 
Post be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


Investors LEAGUE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 24, 1946, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: Remembering 
your own stirring efforts on behalf of Ameri- 
ca’s 15,000,000 small investors, I felt that 
you might be interested in the enclosed Sat- 
urday Evening Post editorial on this same 
theme. 

The editorial confirms the view which you 
have so ably upheld in many public state- 
ments and actions, and which the Investors 
League, through its forums, publications, and 
other activities, has also advanced namely, 
that on the well-being of America’s investors 
and its great middle class depends the well- 
being of ali America. 

It occurs to me that in furtherance of your 
efforts to protect America’s investors, you 
might care to have this illuminating editorial 
reproduced in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

More power to you and all your legislative 
colleagues who are nobly fighting to preserve 
American freedom of opportunity and Amer- 
ica’s uniquely high standards of living. 

Yours very sincerely, 
B. C. Fores, 
[From the Saturday Evening Post of June 8, 
1946} 


“THE INVESTOR” IS ALMOST EVERYBODY 


The foes of our economic system have ‘had 
remarkable success in at least one respect. 
By processes so gradual and subtle as to defy 
analysis, they have caused millions of peo- 
ple to think of corporations as invariably 
wicked profiteers intent on enslaving their 
workers; and to sneer at investors as low, 
calculating, and fabulously rich men who, if 
they paid enough taxes, could support the 
rest of us in idleness. The result is that mil- 
lions of Americans contemplate with delight 
the woes of corporations and the impoverish- 
ment of investors—without suspecting how 
deeply that ubiquitous little man is in- 
volved in the fate of these capitalistic 
entities, 

Essentially the corporation is only a legal 
device by which the savings of millions of 
people can be utilized in enterprises which 
te of them, as individuals, could carry on 
aione, 

And the despised investors, whose im- 
poverishment brings pleasure to so-called 
progressives, are people who have put their 
savings at the disposal of corporations in the 
hope of receiving a profit or at least breaking 
even, 

The investor may be a millionaire, al- 
though millionaires represent but an infini- 
tesimal fraction of investors. Far more 
likely, the investor is you—as an owner of 
stocks and bonds, or an insurance policy, or 
an annuity, or a savings-bank deposit. Or 
it is the widow of a saving citizen trying to 
make ends meet on the dwindling proceeds 
of the small trust estate he managed to leave 
behind him. The investor is also the labor 
union which may be using its funds to 
finance a strike which will lower the return 
on its own investment. In short, in a society 
based on investment, it would be pretty hard 
to pick out anybody outside the almshouse 
and guarantee that he isn’t in some respect 
an investor. 

Even as a beneficiary of social security, you 
have an interest in the success of investment, 
taxes on which are the basic source of the 
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payments made to old people or the unem- 
ployed. The same is true of you as a patient 
in an endowed hospital, or as a participant 
in a private pension or group-medicine plan, 
or as a veteran attending college by virtue 
of the GI bill of rights. The money for all 
these social services must be set aside from 
taxes on current profit. If we consume the 
profit as we go, iustead of investing it in new 
productive enterprise, it will not be long be- 
fore the source of our social services will 
dry up. 

Furthermore, if our collectivists succeeded 
in collectivizing us, we would still be in- 
vestors. The difference would be that the 
investing would be done for us, with no 
choice of risks by the individual. Instead 
of tempting savings out of the sock, the 
users of capital, who would be the Govern- 
ment, would extort our money from us as 
Stalin seized the crops of the Kulaks, so that 
Russia could invest the proceeds in the en- 
gineering supplies necessary for the 5-year 
plan. We Americans built up our own econ- 
omy from voluntary savings and the savings 
of foreigners invested in our railways and 
utilities. However we organize our economy 
in the future, we shall still need investment 
from somewhere. Large and small investors 
handling over their savings to corporations 
represent the best way yet discovered to 
mobilize our resources and still keep liberty. 
How well are we preserving the conditions 
under which such investment is possible? 

The facts are not encouraging. L. Robert 
Driver, a New York tax expert and financial 
analyst who was formerly with the SEC, has 
compiled some interesting figures showing 
what has happened to income from invest- 
ments in recent years as compared to what 
has happened to income in the form of wages. 
Between 1939 and 1946, Mr. Driver shows, 
average industrial wages in the United States 
rose from $1,24- to $2,386. These figures in- 
clude both skilled and unskilled workers, and 
overtime payments have been estimated. 
Otherwise they would be much higher. In 
the same 7 years the income from $33,000 
invested in bonds droppec from $1,241 to 
$825. In other words, the man who left 
$33,000 in insurance or other capital to pro- 
vide $1,241 a year for his widow ought to 
have put aside almost $50,000 to produce that 
amount. To leave the equivalent of his 
wages at the 1946 level, he would have to 
have saved $95,400. 

When you consider the case of the large 
investor, the facts are even more striking, 
although most of us think we are indifferent 
to what happens to him. To show what is 
going on, Mr. Driver cites the case of a rich 
man in New York who is married and has 
an income for 1946 of $1,500,000, representing 
a 3 percent return on his investment. After 
paying his Federal income tax, this man 
would retain $228,000 of his $1,500,000. The 
New York State income tax would cut this 
down to $221,000. If he saves $100,000 of this, 
and invests it in bonds yielding 2.39 percent, 
his gross return would be $2,390, but all that 
he would have left after taxes for his bracket 
would be $312.50. If this investor dies and 
leaves $50,000,000 in stocks and bonds, the 
Federal and New York estate taxes will take 
$38,700,000, to pay which his heirs will be 
forced to sell the greater part of his holdings. 

That a redistribution of wealth is in prog- 
ress is shown by a study of Statistics of In- 
come issued by the United States Treasury. 
Therein we find that the percentage of divi- 
dends paid to persons with incomes of $1,- 
000,000 or more had declined from 1.53 per- 
cent in 1939 to 0.92 percent in 1942. The same 
statistical source reveals for 1942 that 90 
percent of all salaries and wages and 53 per- 
cent of all other classes of income were re- 
ceived by taxpayers having net incomes of 
less than $5,000. The actual percentage is 
undoubtedly higher because the figures do 
not include income received by persons with 
incomes too small to require the filing of a 
tax return, Whatever is happening to the 
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poor, the rich can hardly be said to be getting 
richer. 

The net of it is that, having decided to dis- 
sipate the great fortunes which have until 
recently provided a large proportion of new 
investments, we are now forced to rely on 
the mass of small investors for the money to 
reconvert industrial plants, re-equip rail 
roads and utilities, and in general do over 
America for the brave new world. However, 
if the war against saving is carried much 
further, our users of capital will be driven to 
Government lending agencies, with the in- 
evitable evils that arise when investment is 
made, not to produce a profit, but to augment 
political power, and it is immaterial what 
party is in control. For the little people the 
prospect would be much as the London Sun- 
day Times lately stated it: “The worker will 
face a single vast monopolistic employer— 
the state—whom he can neither emulate nor 
fight.” 

Most of these evils can be avoided if the 
so-called common man will consult his own 
interest instead of letting d2xmagogs and 
executive secretaries of leftist committees 
define it for him. If he did that, he might 
even champion the right of the investor to 
his just share of the pie, if only on the 
ground that, when you come down to earth, 
we are all investors. 





The Palestine Question 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received an important letter from Maj. 
Nathan Ruby, vice chairman of the Po- 
litical Action Committee for Palestine, 
with headquarters in New York City, 
calling my attention to a letter written 
by his committee to the Secretary of 
State, submitting its views and sugges- 
tions with regard to the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry. I ask consent 
to have this letter printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 
FOR PALESTINE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 17, 1946. 
The Secretary oF STATE, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTary:We have the honor, 
on behalf of the Political Action Committee 
for Palestine, to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of May <7, 1946, invitine cur commit- 
tee to submit its views and suggestions with 
regard to the report of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry. 

We regret that beyond its recommenda- 
tion for the immediate admission of 100,000 
European Jews into Palestine, the said com- 
mitte has served no purpose other than to 
delay the carrying out of President Truman's 
original recommendation of September 1945. 
It seems to us that the report has completely 
ignored the letter and spirit of the Palestine 
Mandate and the factors which brought it 
into being. 

Just as the Churchill white paper of 1922, 
which disclaimed the intention of creating a 
Jewish state in Palestine and established the 
concept of economic absorptive capacity of 
the country as a limiting factor, led to the 
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first failure (appendix IV, p. 88, report); and 
just as the Passfield white paper of 1930, 
which proposed further restrictions on im- 
migration and more stringent limitations on 
land purchase rights, led to the second fail- 
ure (appendix IV, p. 89), the inescapable con- 
clusion to which the report of the Anglo- 
American Committee points, is, that the third 
major attempt to settle the Palestine prob- 
lem is about to fail. 

The evil was inherent in the terms of 
reference imposed upon the committee. 

Examination of the terms of reference re- 
veals that the underlying problem of carry- 
ing cut the terms of the mandate, which 
required the mandatory power to facilitate 
Jewish immigration to Palestine and to en- 
courage close settlement on the land there- 
in, has been completely evaded. The recom- 
mendations sought for by the terms of ref- 
erence as to immigration are only such as 
are limited by conditions which were not 
contained in the mandate, but which were 
sought to be imposed by successive white 
papers in open violation thereof, even though 
the Permanent Mandate Commission of the 
League of Nations in 1939 unanimously held 
them to be in conflict with the interpreta- 
tion which the mandatory, in concurrence 
with the organs of the League, had itself 
put upon the mandate in the past (appendix 
IV, p. 93). 

The committee regards the Palestine prob- 
lem as a battle between the Jew and the 
Arab. In considering the problem from a 
local standpoint, it ignores the mandate. 

The mandate’s objective should have been 
the first consideration of the committee in 
its deliberations and in its permanent rec- 
ommendations. That Palestine was con- 
ceived in the minds of all representative 
statesmen as the land where the Jews were 
to reconstitute their national home and that 
their national home was to be a Jewish state 
is beyond cavil. The committee ignores that 
the Palestine mandate, created by the League 
of Nations, specifically provided for a Jewish 
agency. (This does not constitute an en- 
dorsement by us of the leadership and po- 
litical conduct of that agency.) No agency 
charged with equal responsibility and au- 
thority was provided for the Arab. No men- 
tion is made of an Arab agency. The Arab 
was to receive equal civil and religious rights 
as an integral part of a Jewish state. It was 
never intended that the Arab create a state 
within a state of equal and independent po- 
litical significance. The introduction by the 
inquiry committee of a so-called test be- 
tween Arab and Jew long plotted by the Brit- 
ish Government and originally conceived by 
the late Lord Moyne is to recommend the 
virtual nullification of the Palestine man- 
date and the erasure of Jewish statehood and 
nationhood. 

In line with the committee’s disregard of 
the mandate, it speaks of the Arab being in 
the majority in Palestine. However, it does 
not speak about the unconscionable methods 
of Great Britain as the mandatory, in ex- 
cluding 1,500,000 European Jews from the 
shores of Eretz Israel. Not alone white pa- 
pers but sheer force has kept the Jew from 
being in the majority in Palestine. Remem- 
ber the Struma! Remember the Patria! The 
present Arab majority in Palestine is not the 
decisive factor. The mandate placed Pal- 
estine in trust for the Jews wherever they 
may be. The 1,500,000 European Jews forci- 
bly excluded from Palestine and their 600,- 
000 brethren in Palestine constitute a true 
majority today, Therefore, the European 
Jews and the Palestinian Jews must be looked 
upon as an ethno-political entity with Pal- 
estine as its national territory. 

In view of Great Britain’s policy of ex- 
clusion, the committee’s bland declaration 
that the mandatory’s regulations as to im- 
migration must be obeyed and that every im- 
migrant who enters otherwise must be con- 
sidered an illegal immigrant, and this, de- 


spite the specific injunction of the mandate 
that Jewish immigration is to be facilitated 
and that no immigrant is to be barred be- 
cause of his religious belief (arts. 6, 15), 
is inconceivable. 

It becomes clear that by its very terms of 
reference, the inquiry was foredoomed to 
failure. 

The haste with which the committee was 
required to deal with the subject further 
gravitated toward a superficial and incon- 
clusive set of recommendations. Further, 
the fact that the committee spent from 
January 4 to February 5 in Washington and 
London; and from February 5 to 25 in Europe 
where the committee was partitioned into 
subcommittees; and arrived in Palestine on 
March 6, whence it left on March 28, and 
while in Palestine, subcommittees visited 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi-Arabia, and 
Trans-Jordan, it should be noted that only 
a fraction of the 120 days allowed the com- 
mittee was spent at the scenes (Europe 
and Palestine) where the real problems 
exist. 

A careful reading of the report and its 
appendices illuminates certain inescapable 
conclusions. These are that at least 1,500,000 
Jewish survivors left in Europe after the 
murder of 6,000,000 Jews (and not 5,000,000, 
as stated by the committee), are impelled 
and desire to go to Palestine for the most 
cogent reasons from Europe, “the cemetery 
of European Jewry”; that their continued 
presence in Europe, without means of liveli- 
hood, is corrosive of their morale since they 
feel trapped with all doors shut to them and 
no exit; that opposed are the effendis, a small 
number of self-styled leaders of a semi- 
feudal society, who were guilty of stirring 
up bloody revolt from 1928 to 1939, and who 
shun any democratic process, such as elec- 
tions for the Arab Higher Committee or the 
formation of popularly based political par- 
ties; that the Arab masses in Palestine have 
a much better standard of living than their 
fellows in the six Arab states by reason of 
Jewish industry, agriculture, ane the intro- 
duction of western culture; and that the only 
opposition to unrestricted Jewish immigra- 
tion are a handful of Arab rebels and the 
reinforcements which they may receive from 
Syria and other members of the Pan-Arab 
League. 

Without belaboring the point, we quote 
from the report itself: 

“We know of no country to which the 
great majority can go in the immediate fu- 
ture other than Palestine. Furthermore, that 
is where almost all of them want to go. 
There they are sure that they will receive a 
welcome denied them elsewhere. There they 
hope to enjoy peace and rebuild their lives” 
(p. 15). 

The Andings of the committee itself, as 
indicated by the above quotation, leaves lit- 
tle choice as to where the Jew is to go. We 
differ, however, with the committee for lim- 
iting its observation to the “immediate fu- 
ture.” It is universally known that a rag- 
ing anti-Semitism has seized Europe. This 
vicious and wicked spirit is deep-rooted. In 
view of the shattered economy of Europe, 
every attempt will be made to keep the Jew 
a subhuman second-class citizen to prevent 
him from being integrated into the national 
economy and to withhold from him the 
property from which he has been expro- 
priated. Therefore, not alone will the Jew 
be excluded from a normal life in Europe 
during the “immediate future,” but also for 
a full generation at least. This is the re- 
alistic view that dissolves any Utopian hopes 
expressed by the committee. 

The suggestion of the committee that a 
portion of European Jewry might also be 
admitted in lands other than Palestine car- 
ries little weight in view of world condi- 
tions. At best, it would depend upon the 
largess of these other lands, whereas Pales- 
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tine is the Jews’ historically and by interna- 
tional covenant. 

The report is also remarkable for the 
large number of manifest breaches of the 
mandate by the mandatory power which are 
recorded in the text. Thus, the denial by 
the land regulations of 1940 to the Jews of 
the right to settle 95 percent of Palestine in 
direct violation of the express terms of the 
mandate as to close settlement; the slowing 
up by the mandatory power of the develop- 
ment of the Jewish national home Since the 
white paper of 1930, to placate opposition; 
the announcement that the obligation to 
fostei the creation of the Jewish national 
home had been fulfilled, and limiting Jewish 
immigration to 75,000 during 5 years, in di- 
rect contravention of the mandate; the 
maintenance of British officials exclusively 
in the central administration and districts, 
in disregard of the mandate provisions Call- 
ing for the institution of self-government; 
the autocratic regime suppressing all civil 
liberties and aping totalitarian methods 
with death penalties after a drumhead court 
martial. 

All this as the bitter reward for the Jews 
who built a healthy community by tilling 
the soil and turning desert and swamp into 
a land flowing with milk and honey, relying 
on the promises of protection from the 
mandatory, which purportedly yielded to 
“force” and by all the foregoing breaches of 
trust, aided and abetted the death of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews in the gas 
chambers of Europe, who might have escaped 
if the homeland had not been closed to them, 
in violation of the letter and spirit of the 
mandate; nay, in violation of the elementary 
principles of humanity. 

After setting forth this sordid story of be- 
trayal and treachery, the report, at chapter 
X, cooliy assumes that the British Govern- 
ment will in the near future prepare a draft 
trusteeship agreement for eventual submis- 
sion to the United Nations. 

It is submitted that no municipal tribunal 
would reappoint any trustee guilty of these 
breaches of fiduciary duty openly perpetrated 
by the mandatory power. Great Britain must 
not be permitted to benefit from her own 
breach of trust by continuing its policy of 
dividing the inhabitants of Palestine against 
each other; by her perfidious policies in an 
uttempt to justify the maintenance there, 
instead of in Egypt as heretofore, of a mili- 
tary force for the ulterior motive of protect- 
ing her lines of empire. 

In compliance with your request, we are 
privileged to make the following suggestion: 

(a) It should be the unalterable policy of 
this country, through its representatives to 
the Council of the United Nations, that 
under no circumstances should Great Britain 
continue to be the trustee or even one of 
the trustees of Palestine, and that no force 
other than the security force of the United 
Nations should set foot on Palestinian soil. 

(b) This country, in all justice, should rec- 
ognize European and Palestinian Jewry, as an 
ethno-political entity with Palestine as its 
national territory and, as the Jewish state, 
be granted a seat in the United Nations. 

(c) In keeping with American tradition, 
this country should insist within the scope 
of her influence and through her accredited 
representatives in the United Nations that 
the British Government withdraw the large 
army, navy, and air force units, as well as 
police and civilian officials reminiscent of the 
Black and Tan era in Ireland, from Palestine 
and replace those alien forces with Pales- 
tinian defense militia now underground. 

(d) This Nation should, through the me- 
dium of the United Nations, insist that 
there be no interference by the six Arab 
States in the political situation of Palestine 
and take all necessary measures to combat 
outside Arab interference. 

Time has presented the Department of 
State with an opportunity to restore an 




















ancient nation and mend the wounds of a 
constantly depleting people, and thereby 
eliminate the plague of statelessness—a con- 
tagious disease hovering about throughout 
Europe—wherever Jews are situated. This in 
effect is a challenge to humanity. It is our 
belief that your Department is fully equipped 
to meet this challenge. 

Without these, and all of these, aforemen- 
tioned recommendations being carried into 
effect forthwith, there can be foreseen one 
of the worst conflagrations in the form of 
civil war which the Middle East has yet seen, 
with consequent danger of its spreading 
abroad to form the spark of a third world 
war, with the responsibility for it resting 
solely and squarely on the shoulders of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Sincerely yours, 
For the executive board: 
Rabbi BarucH Korrr. 
Representative THomas J. LANE. 
Representative JoHN W. McCormack. 
For the congressional advisory board: 
Senator JaMes M. MEaD. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH. 
Senator Mitton R. Youna. 


The following members of the executive 
board concur with the views and principles 
as set forth above: Michael Potter, Repre- 
sentative Augustus W. Bennet, Senator Ar- 
thur Capper, Maj. Nathan Ruby, Rabbi Aaron 
Dym, Murray K. Josephson, Joseph E. Davies, 
Senator Sheridan Downey, Senator Homer E. 
Capehart, Senator Leverett Saltonstall, Sen- 
ator William Langer, Joshua Manischewitz, 
Dr, Samuel Friedman, Dr. Wladyslaw Dwo- 
recki, Capt. H. L. Gordon, Abraham H. Rose- 
man, Major Sydney H. Shapiro, Abraham 
Sprintz, Gov. Lester C. Hunt, Wyoming; Ar- 
thur Szyk, Russell G. Carter, Marcus M. 
Sperber, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, Assembly- 
man Robert J. Crews, Charles 8. Aldrich. 





Citizens’ Juvenile Council Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
ir the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Citizens’ Juvenile Coun- 
cil Plan,” delivered by Cecil L. White- 
head, of Los Angeles, Calif., to the Up- 
town Washington Lions Club on June 21, 
1946. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President and members of the Uptown 
Washington Lions Club, the great American 
humorist Mark Twain said that everybody 
talks about the weather but nobody does 
anything about it. The same thing might be 
said of juvenile delinquency, except that 
citizens’ juvenile councils are doing some- 
thing very definite about it and are getting 
excellent results, 

In the 50 cities, communities, and neigh- 
borhoods in this country and Canada where 
these councils are now operating they are 
effectively preventing juvenile delinquency, 
rehabilitating erring youth, and educating 
incompetent and delinquent parents toward 
higher standards of parenthood. 

By incompetent parents I refer to those 
who, through lack of ability, training, or ex- 
perience, are unabale to cope with the prob- 
lem of controlling their children, 
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By delinquent parents I refer to those who, 
through bad example or pattern for their 
youngsters, or through carelessness, neglect, 
or overindulgence, have reared children with 
antisocial tendencies who are classified as 
delinquent. 

The citizens’ juvenile council plan, which 
I am about to describe, in operation is a 
simple, practical, and economical means of 
combining and utilizing the constructive re- 
sources now available in the law—State, city, 
and community—to combat the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. All members of the 
council are volunteers. The average cost per 
year of operating a council should not ex- 
ceed $15, which sum includes stamps and 
stationery. The cost to taxpayers is noth- 
ing, and yet the average council will reduce 
the case load for courts, probation officers, 
juvenile halls and shelters by 20 cases per 
year. Fifty thousand councils operating in 
this country at 20 cases per council would 
reduce the juvenile delinquency case load by 
1,000,000 cases per year. 

Think what this would do to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Billions would be 
saved taxpayers. But far more important, 
think of the wonderful idea of salvaging the 
lives of 1,000,000 unfortunate youngsters each 
year. Youths, boys and girls who have be- 
come delinquent in almost every case be- 
cause of the home or community contribution 
to their downfall. The same youngsters 
reared in satisfactory homes and communities 
would in all likelihood become good citizens. 

With the exception of certain mental cases 
no child is born delinquent. He comes into 
the world without his asking and here is 
conditioned by his home and community to 
be a good junior citizen or a delinquent— 
an outcast. Eventually, in most cases (71 
percent), he becomes a convict and an in- 
corrigible criminal to do bodily harm to fel- 
low citizens, or steal their valuable property 
and live on taxpayers’ funds as an inmate of 
an institution. 

Society, who, with the parents, are jointly 
responsible for our children’s future, owe the 
maladjusted child the obligation of using 
all the constructive resources of the commu- 
nity to aid in his rehabilitation. Communi- 
ties which have no more than one delinquent 
child per year should have a citizens’ juve- 
nile council, so that all of its constructive 
resources may be combined and utilized to 
help that child. 

The school and police will do their part to 
make amends to these youngsters by recom- 
mending to the parents of these youths that 
they, with their child, meet with the citizens’ 
juvenile council. On sch a recommenda- 
tion the parents and children will appear at 
the time and place indicated to participate 
with the council of fellow citizens to learn 
the cause of the delinquency, and the steps 
to be taken to prevent a recurrence of the 
antisocial act. 

In the council proceedings, the youngsters 
will be given every benefit of citizens’ coun- 
seling and vocational guidance. When nec- 
essary, citizens will be selected as their ad- 
visers. These good citizens will supply the 
patterns of behavior and inspiration to lead 
the youngsters toward a happy and useful 
citizenship. 

Every neighborhood and community has 
within itself untapped resources of fine and 
capable citizens to staff citizens’ juvenile 
councils to perform the functions which I 
have described. 

And further, professionals such as psychi- 
atrically trained workers, capable social- 
service workers, and probation officers in 
their unofficial capacities and as good citi- 
zens should volunteer or be invited to serve 
as members and as experts on the councils. 
There to contribute their academic knowl- 
edge and training to aid in determining the 
cause of the delinquency and its cure in the 
particular case. Also, these public-spirited 
professionals can make a fine donation to 
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this cause by acting as consultants to citi- 
zens appointed as advisers to youngsters, and 
in alding unfortunate parents to a better 
understanding of their problems of parent- 
hood. 

The knowledge of the professional; the 
prestige of the law, with police officials, 
judges, and district attorneys serving on 
councils in their unofficial capacities; plus 
the practical information on child and home 
welfare of the good citizens and schoolmates; 


- plus the social influences and pressures in 


community and school directed toward good 
citizenship; plus the citizens’ political in- 
fluence to correct community and school 
“black” spots disclosed in council sessions; 
these all will go a long way toward solving 
the juvenile delinquency problem of the 
community in which the council operates. 
And the child as an individual with a citizen 
adviser and friend will be well on the way 
toward rehabilitation. 

Fifty thousand councils yearly preventing 
delinquency, rehabilitating 1,000,000 youths 
per year, educating parents, establishing 
community moral standards to inhibit crime 
and juvenile delinquency is no impractical 
dream. 

This will occur when the public comes to 
the realization that the problem of juvenile 
delinquency is the citizens’ problem, and 
that the citizens’ juvenile council is their 
council. 

There are in this country today more than 
50,000 service organizations who have as their 
objectives boys’ and girls’ work and under- 
privileged children. For illustration: There 
are over 5,000 Lions Clubs, 5,000 Rotary, 
2,400 Kiwanis; Civitan, Optimists, United 
States Junior Chambers of Commerce and 
Elks Lodges have thousands of ciubs among 
them. The American Legion, Amvets and 
other veterans’ organizations have thousands 
of posts or chapters. 

It is our recommendation that each unit 
of each of these national organizations spon- 
sor a council. In very small communities 
where the case load is low, several of these 
organizations could sponsor the same council. 
No council should handle over three cases per 
week. 

In any event, to provide stability and con- 
tinuity, and, to avoid division of responsi- 
bility only one well-established nonsectarian 
service organization should, generally speak- 
ing, sponsor a council. 

An important reason why a single service 
organization should sponsor a council is, 
that, when it becomes necessary to select a 
citizen adviser for the youngster, the mem- 
bers of the council who make the selection 
should be personally acquainted with the 
membership of the organization from which 
the adviser is to be selected. Only such a 
citizen is selected as an adviser whose per- 
sonality matches the personality of the 
youngster who needs the adviser. 

As we see it, the citizens’ juvenile council 
plan is a challenge to all well-established 
nonsectarian service organizations, which 
have as objectives boys’ and girls’ work and 
underprivileged children or similar objectives. 

It lies within their power to solve the 
juvenile delinquency problem of the Nation. 
The time has come to stop talking about 
juvenile delinquency and start doing some- 
thing about it. 

They must realize that as well-established 
nonsectarian organizations it is their job 
as fine representative citizens to take action 
without delay and solve the critical problem, 

Children and their parents meet with 
citizens’ juvenile councils on the recom- 
mendation of the police and school authori- 
ties. Only youths who admit their offenses 
appear before councils. They are not courts 
and do not pass on the guilt or innoceace of 
any one. 

Regardless of the criminal record of the 
juvenile he should meet with the ccuncil; 
even though he must go to jail. The council 
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may learn of conditions which are preparing 
a brother or sister or other child in the 
community for a life of crime. It will take 
steps to correct these undermining in- 
fluences. As to youths who go to prison, citi- 
zen advisers arc appointed to build their 
morals while in prison, and to aid in their 
readjustment to the community upon their 
return. As to youths under probation or on 
parole, citizen advisers, with the approval 
of the court and parole authorities, can work 
in cooperation with and under the directiqn 
of the professional. All children in trouble 
with the police or school authorities should 
meet with councils—except mental cases. 
The latter should be placed in institutions. 


PERSONNEL OF COUNCIL—BEST ELEMENTS OF 
COMMUNITY 

The personnel of the council should con- 
sist of: 

(a) One chairman (prominent business- 
man with executive experience and member 
of sponsoring organization). 

(b) One vice chairman (same as chair- 
man). 

(c) One secretary (all details handled by 
secretary—volunteer or employed on hourly 
basis). 

(d) Two or more members of sponsoring 
organization (a rotation plan may provide 
for all members of organization to eventually 
serve; this is advisable as then all members 
will maintain an interest in the council and 
readily serve as members or advisers) . 

(e) One officer of the law (as member and 
as bailiff of the council). 

(f) One minister, priest, or rabbi (to serve 
alternately) ‘ 

(g) One child psychologist or psychiatri- 
cally-trained worker or citizen experienced 
in child psychology (school principal, teacher, 
counselor, probation officer, or social worker). 

(h) One or more of these honored citizens 
of the community; a superior court judge, 
district attorney (or a deputy), and judges 
of justice and police courts. These citizens 
serve in their unofficial capacity and there 
can be no objections to their serving as no 
youths meet with councils unless they have 
already admitted their offenses and their 
parents consent to the council appearance, 
If more than one council operates in a com- 
munity these citizens may serve the councils 
alternately—attending one council one week 
and another the following week, etc. 

(i) A family welfare counselor to consult 
with parents and to cooperate with adviser 
appointed for the youth (an experienced 
volunteer citizen or professional social service 
worker). 

(j) One local doctor (doctors in community 
can serve alternately). 

(k) One local lawyer (to alternate with 
other lawyers). 

(1) One or more representatives of minority 
groups. (They select advisers from their 
group for youngsters of the same race.) 

(m) Two children, a boy and a girl, who 
have been elected by their schoolmates to 
serve on council. 

(n) Any other person or persons of the 
community who can add strength and pres- 
tige to the council (outstanding leaders in 
youth work). 

(o) A newspaper reporter or press repre- 
sentative who writes up the cases, gives the 
names of the council members, but does not 
mention the names of the juvenile or his 
parents; but stresses the facts in the cases 
where the parents have failed to do their 
duty. This publicity effectively educates po- 
tentially delinquent parents who do not 
relish the thought of meeting with fellow 
citizens to discuss the shortcomings of their 
youngsters, Over a period of time this pub- 
licity and word-of-mouth advertising will 
establish community moral standards which 
will go a long way toward inhibiting crime 
and juvenile delinquency. 


ADVISERS IN GIRL CASES 


To provide advisers in girl cases a care- 
fully selected group of women are made 
available as a panel for this purpose. Two 
members of this panel, who most likely fit 
the needs of the particular girl serve on the 
council during her case. One of them is se- 
lected as adviser. 

Dr. William Healy, M. D., nationally known 
authority on child psychiatry in relation to 
juvenile delinquency states that the Citizens’ 
Juvenile Council Plan is on “thoroughly 
sound ground.” Before World War II the 
plan was used most effectively in Denmark, 
“where delinquents were handied by groups 
or committees of citizens rather than by 
strictly judicial measures, and the whole 
atmosphere was particularly wholesome and 
effective.” 

Is it not possible that the citizens of our 
country are as capable as they are in Den- 
mark? 

In the eyes of the law the class of citizens 
who serve on these 50 citizens’ juvenile coun- 
cils in this country are sufficiently trained 
and capable enough to serve on grand juries 
and indict their fellow citizens and become 
members of petit juries where they may send 
their fellow citizens to the electric chair. 
Also many of the members of the councils 
have reared families of fine children and are 
personally experienced in practical methods 
of dealing with youngsters. 

Can it not be said that such citizens are 
sufficiently trained to the extent that they 
are capable of sitting in an informal confer- 
ence in order to make recommendations to a 
peace officer or a court. 

From a practical standpoint the 50 coun- 
cils now operating are doing a magnificent 
job. These councils are located in many 
States of the Union and Canada. 

In Los Angeles County, Calif., where a 
number of these councils have been oper- 
ating for several years, the juvenile court 
judge, district attorney, and sheriff not only 
recommend the councils, but have partici- 
pated in directing the attention of all serv- 
ice organizations to the Citizens’ Juvenile 
Council plan. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is suf- 
ficiently interested in making the plan 
known to police officers that a description of 
the plan appeared in the July 1945 issue of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation Law En- 
forcement Bulletin. This publication is 
read by more than 100,000 police officers, 
Also, all officers attending the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation Police Academy in 
Washington are informed of the plan. 

The California-Nevada District of Kiwanis 
International recommended the plan for 
adoption as an objective of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

The service clubs and patriotic organiza- 
tions have in this plan an opportunity to 
place into practical application many of the 
objectives for which they stana. 

It is their chance to prove to the citizens 
that they are truly service organizations, and 
not “knife and fork” clubs or “conversa- 
tion organizations.” Their opportunity is 
here now to solve the Nation’s greatest and 
most critical problem. It is their oppor- 
tunity to help salvage the lives of thousands 
of children who might otherwise become 
hardened criminals. 

You may be interested to know that I am 
donating my time to this cause and have 
paid my own expenses so I could be with 
you in Washington today. From here I go 
to Milwaukee, Wis., where I am to give a 
talk on June 28 to the National Conven- 
tion of the United States Junior Chambers 
of Commerce. This organization is very much 
interested in our plan. A Citizens’ Juvenile 
Council sponsored by the Pasadena, Calif., 
Club of Junior Chamber of Commerce is doing 
a fine job. The Lions Club at El Monte, 
Calif., reduced delinquency with its council 
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by over 90 percent in 24 months. This js oy; 
outstanding example. 

A council is operating in Corpus Christ; 
Tex., under the sponsorship of several clubs 
A number of other councils are under Way 
in Texas at this time. 

I have prepared a manual for Citizens’ Jy. 
venile Councils which tells in detail how ty 
organize and operate a council. It contains 
instructions to council members and citizens 
appointed as advisers, Also I prepared forms 
for use in every important step of the counci| 
plan. I copyrighted the manual and forms 
to prevent commercialization and then do- 
nated the use of the copyrights to our non- 
profit institute of which I am director. 

This is my contribution to the cause of 
these unfortunate boys and girls of this coun. 
try, who so badly need your help, and the 
aid of ali the fine citizens in the service or. 
ganizations of our country. 

If you desire further information write to 
our institute. If your club is interested | 
suggest you mail a copy of your club roster 
We find that where all members of a club 
get the literature it is much easier to start 
a council. 

Write: Citizens’ Juvenile Council Plan of 
America, Inc., a Nation-wide, nonprofit, non- 
sectarian institute devoted to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 318 West Ninth 
Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


The House of Congress Is Not Falling 
Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just been advised that I 
am one of the many Members of this 
House who have been honored by being 
placed on the blacklist of the CIO. I 
have not seen such a list, but I am reli- 
ably informed that all Members who 
have voted to curb the activities of the 
handful of racketeering labor leaders 
who are doing such a disservice to labor, 
are not only blacklisted but that the CIO 
has called for the defeat of those Mem- 
bers of Congress who have had the intes- 
tinal fortitude to vote as their con- 
sciences dictate. 

Inasmuch as a vast majority of the 
Members of the House have voted re- 
peatedly to make such dictators and 
would-be dictators as John L. Lewis and 
Petrillo obey the law, and only last werk 
passed, by an overwhelming vote the 
Hobbs antiracketeering bill, an insidiuus 
campaign has been instituted against the 
Congress in general and_ especially 
Members of the House who have shown 
their displeasure, if not contempt, for 
such dictators. A whispering campaign 
to discredit Congress is being carried on, 
not only in Washington but throughout 
the country. It will be noted that a 
special effort is being made to discredit 
the House. A favorite topic of those who 
are now and who for weeks and months 
have been lambasting the Congress is, 
“The House of Congress is falling down.” 

Only twice during my extended service 
in Congress have I seen the lights go out 








that shine on the dome of the Nation’s 
Capitol. Once when the cowardly Japs 
made their dastardly attack at Pearl 
Harbor and then again when John L. 
Lewis ordered his men out of the mines. 
As one who came up the hard way on a 
short grass Oklahoma farm and who is 
deeply sympathetic with the working 
man, organized and unorganized, I have 
equal contempt for those responsible for 
putting out the lights on the Nation’s 
Capitol. 

This morning, riding on a crowded 
streetcar from my little stuffy two-room 
apartment to the Capitol, my eyes fell 
on the headlines of an Oklahoma news- 
paper, quoting a self-admitted states- 
man who I am sure unknowingly has 
taken up the cry of the communistic 
radical labor leaders with the charge that 
“the House of Congress is falling down.” 
After reading this I penned a little rhyme 
that is not much for rhythm, but it tells 
the story of the insidious propaganda 
against the greatest legislative body in 
the world. 

Come all you people who want to know 

The latest propaganda of the CIO. 

Hear, all ye people, far and around, 

The House of Congress is falling down. 

It gave our racketeering leaders a kick in 
the pants. 

Now we'll make those Congressmen dance! 

We have millions and millions—that’s a lot 
of dough— 

To beat all on the black list of the CIO. 

So hear ye voters the world around, 

The House of Congress is falling down! 





Conference Report on Peacetime 
Conscription 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in voting 
against the conference report on the bill 
to extend the Selective Training and 
Service Act I fully appreciate the fact 
that the report would be adopted and 
the bill would be sent to the President in 
that form. 

I could not, however, bring myself to 
vote for this legislation. It is the first 
time, in America, that we have ever voted 
for a huge peacetime standing Army, and 
the first time we have ever considered a 
peacetime draft. 

We have assumed global obligations, it 
is true; and it is my desire that the 
United States should discharge those ob- 
ligations to the people of the world. On 
the other hand, Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived many letters from men in service 
complaining that they have been kept in 
nonessential service in places of no stra- 
tegic importance and with no duties ex- 
cept to wait on officers. 

With a more rigorous effort on the part 
of the military to utilize every man and 
every officer to the best possible advan- 
tage, and with proper inducements in 
the way of pay and treatment and bene- 
fits after discharge, I believe that we 
Could obtain the necessary voluntary en- 
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listments to relieve those who already 
have served 2 years or more. There is no 
doubt in my mind that that would have 
been the better way. 





Fifty Years of RFD 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial en- 
titled “Fifty Years of RFD,” which ap- 
peared in the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal on 
June 5, 1946, eulogizing the late Senator 
Thomas E. Watson as the father of rural 
free delivery of mails. 

I also wish to include a list of reforms 
advocated first by Senator Watson, this 
list having been prepared and issued by 
the First National Bank, of Cornelia, 
Ga. 

Senator Watson was an outstanding 
statesman of the Nation, and certainly 
his untiring efforts for the establish- 
ment of rural free delivery service should 
be recognized. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of June 5, 
1946] 


FIFTY YEARS OF RFD 


One of the most significant contributions 
to progressive legislation ever made by a 
Georgian may be credited to Thomas E. 
Watson in his championship of the rural 
free delivery branch of the postal service, 
which this year is celebrating its golden 
jubilee. 

It is somewhat astonishing, now that rural 
free delivery has proven itself a boon to the 
Nation, to recall that Representative Watson 
encountered the fiercest kind of opposition 
when he asked Congress in the nineties to set 
aside a mere $10,000 of the Post Office ap- 
propriations for“* * * experimental free 
delivery in rural communities other than 
towns and villages.” The idea was termed 
a “craze” by President Cleveland, who in 
1894 said that the estimated cost of deliver- 
ing mail to persons off the rail routes would 
be prohibitive. 

When the Georgian finally got his measure 
through, the Postmaster General tried the 
system first in Maryland. It proved such a 
success that appropriations were steadily 
increased from year to year until free de- 
livery was universal throughout the United 
States. There are today over 30,000 rural 
carriers, delivering mail 6 days a week to 
30,000,000 Americans. 

The history, traditions and esprit of the 
rural mail carriers are worthy of a nation 
which boasts the most efficient postal service 
in the world. The effect of their work in 
terms of education and enlightenment, not 
to mention the improvement of rural routes 
of communication, is beyond estimate. 
Georgians may justly be proud of the part 
this State has played in the development of 
rural free delivery. 





A List or REFORMS ADVOCATED First BY 
THomas E. WATSON 
THE RECORD OF THE FACTS OF HISTORY SHOULD 
BE THE BEST THERE IS IN THE HUMAN RACE 
All of the following listed reforms, advo- 
cated first by Watson, have beea written into 
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law by States or by the law-making bodies 
of the National Government: 

1. Rural free delivery of mails. Enactment 
secured by Watson himself. 

2. Automatic couplers on railroad cars, 
thus ushering in the adoption of safety de- 
vices by railroads. Enactment secured by 
Watson himself. 

3. A graduated income tax. 

4. An inheritance tax. 

5. A system of parcels post. 

6. A system of postal savings banks. 

7. National and State control and regula- 
tion of public communications and trans- 
portation. 

8. Protection to the price of farm products 
by means of governmental regulation of 
commodity exchanges. 

9. Regulation and supervision of stock ex- 
changes. 

10. A warehousing system licensed and 
regulated by the Federal Government. 

11. Establishment of land banks by the 
Federal Government for making long-term 
loans to farmers at low rates of interest with 
their farms up as security. 

12. A subsidy for agriculture, to equalize 
farm income with the profits of commerce 
and industry enjoying the benefits of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

18. Rehabilitation of ruined and helpless 
farmers by the Federal Government. 

14. Lending money direct to farmers by 
the Government at low rates of interest with 
their crops, livestock, and farm equipment 
up as security. 

15. Prevention of alien ownership of lands 
in the United States. 

16. Recognition in law of the right of labor 
to organize for its protection. 

17. An 8-hour work day. 

18. Abolition of «‘1ild labor in factories 
and on public works. 

19. Initiative, referendum, and recall. 

20. Resumption by the Congress of its con- 
stitutional powers to create and coin money 
and to regulate the value and volume thereof. 

21. Abolition of the issuance and control 
of the currency by private banking institu- 
tions. 

22. Control of the gold reserves of the 
Nation by the Federal Government. 

23. Laws to prevent banks from taking the 
funds of their depositors and using them in 
great speculative campaigns conducted 
against the general welfare. 

24. Opposed the original set-up of the 
Federal Reserve System and its control by 
private banking interests. The System has 
been nationalized. 

25. Protection of the purchasers of Gov- 
ernment securities against a market manipu- 
lated by Wall Street gamblers. 

26. Opposed the issuance of tax-free bonds, 
by the purchase of which the wealthy escaped 
their just share of supporting the Govern- 
ment. 

27. Advocated the taking away from private 
individuals and corporations, valuable pub- 
lic franchises out of which immense private 
fortunes were being created. 

28. Government ownership of public 
utilities. 

29. A law against the issuance of free passes 
by the railroads to the general public, legis- 
lators and other public officials, in return 
for votes and political influence. 

30. The Australian, or secret, ballot system. 

31. A white Democratic primary as a means 
of purifying elections in the South. 

32. Creation by law of a county unit sys- 
tem of nominating candidates for public 
office. 

33. Abolition of the convict lease system in 
Georgia. 

34. Free schoolbooks for the common 
school grades. 

35. Election of the United States Senators 
by a popular vote of the people. 

36 Election of justices of the supreme 
courts by a popular vote of the people. 
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87. Election of judges of the superior 
courts by a popular vote of the people. 

38. Election of the attorney general of 
Georgia, public service commissioners, and 
all other public officials, by a popular vote 
of the people. 





OPA—What Is Back of It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, there are many people who have 
no confidence in the propaganda that 
OPA is being maintained to prevent in- 
flation. We all know that we have in- 
flation now, and that the longer OPA 
continues to operate the worse the infla- 
tion is likely to become. As soon as the 
people know what they can depend upon 
a short time in advance, production will 
move forward if bureaucratic strangle- 
holds do not prevail. 

The following letter is characteristic of 
many letters which I have received from 
my constituents, and characteristic of 
the thinking of perhaps a vast majority 
of the people of the great Middle West. 
The author of this letter is not a con- 
stituent of mine, but one of my col- 
leagues. His views are so tersely and 
well expressed that I quote the entire 
letter: 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 8, 1946. 
Hon. Geo. SCHWABE, 
Representative, First District Oklahoma, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It must be appar- 
ent to you at this time—if not, it will be in 
the near future—that the continued regi- 
mentation by Washington bureaus of our 
every act of life or the conduct of our dif- 
ferent means of earning a living must sooner 
or later cease. Since 1932 one emergency 
after another has arisen and the futile ef- 
forts to cure same by the establishment of 
bureaus has dismally failed. It isn’t the 
law itself, as created by the members of the 
Congress, that has caused the trouble, for 
I fully believe they were passed in good 
faith, but the rules, regulations, directives, 
etc. as issued by these “bureaus”, which are 
equal to laws, have brought about confusion 
almost to the point of chaos. The present 
“fight” for the OPA is camouflaged by the 
propaganda that it is to control inflation and 
prices. That propaganda is silly and mali- 
cious. The real issue involved is to con- 
tinue regimentation, which is only another 
name for socialism or communism. This 
grand country of ours was not built that 
way—neither can it continue that way. ‘“De- 
mocracy”, “free enterprise”, and the “Amer- 
ican way of life” will become meaningless 
words if the OPA, and like bureaus, are con- 
tinued. 

We ask that you, as a Member of the Con- 
gress, think for yourself in this vital matter 
and vote accordingly. The propaganda that 
is being showered on you in favor of the 
OPA is from an organized source who on one 
hand, by their leadership and strikes, have 
set back for years the possibility of our 
economic recovery. Are you going to fol- 
low this clique? Are you going to support 


the Socialist theory of regimentation, as ad- 
vocated by the “half-baked bureaucrats now 
in power in Washington”? Are we going to 
set up a “WPA” for the entire world? Since 
1941 we cheerfully gave everything to fight 
a vicious, unnecessary, and cruel war. What 
have we gained? Which is the worse—to be 
able to buy at a slightly increased price 
something one urgently needs, or be 
unable to buy at all? On one hand we are 
urged to produce more—then on the other 
hand some “bureaucrat” in Washington 
issues a regulation which prohibits us from 
carrying out said increased production. How 
is the farm or a business to carry on without 
@ profit incentive? Perhaps Chester Bowles, 
Walter Winchell, Drew Pearson, and the “Lit- 
tle Flower” knows—I certainly don’t. Do 
you? What about the promises made by 
President Truman after VE-day? He told us 
in a radio address that wartime controls 
would be lifted—that wartime bureaus 
would be abolished—that the Government 
would decrease its wartime employees to 
peacetime levels. Has this been done? Ab- 
solutely not. Whenever a bureau was “abol- 
ished”, it was simply transferred to another 
department; and as a result today, we have 
more employees on the Federal pay roll than 
at any time in the past. 

Of course, all I know is what I read in the 
newspapers (I am not swayed by irrespon- 
sible radio commentators), or when I try to 
buy feed for my chickens, turkeys, hogs, and 
stock; or when I try to buy a 17% shirt with 
35 sleeves; or a pair of khaki pants 44 by 
33; or a little lumber or a window sash to 
make repairs on my place. I have the 
money—lI have quite a chunk of bonds. I 
am one of perhaps millions in this same fix 
or thought in mind. I paid over $1,600 last 
year in income taxes. Did it cheerfully— 
was glad to do it. But when I want said 
shirt, pants, feed, lumber, cash, etc., the 
OPA has me and others tied down with a 
stranglehold. Much of this worry about in- 
fiation is silly and absurd. We have it now 
in countless items to 100 percent to 150 per- 
cent increase over 1932. What would another 
increase hurt? Not even close to the dire 
predictions of Bowles, Winchell, Pearson, et 
al. They have evidently forgotten about the 
law of supply and demand, and unless you, 
the Congress, our elected Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, take back the powers you ab- 
dicated to Bowles, et al., and other “New 
Deal fanatics in Washington, we are going 
to continue in the mess we now have. You 
also evidently have forgotten that the “law 
of self-preservation” is the oldest law of both 
man and beast, and the OPA, with its absurd 
administration, silly rules and regulations, 
has made criminals of the occupants of every 
home in this glorious country of ours. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS MARSHALL, 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 





Is Uncle Sam Entering the Construction 
Business? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of the fol- 
lowing resolution from one of its authors, 
and the resolution will speak for itself. 
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The question is, Is a policy being formed 

and established which will mean that the 

Federal Government is now entering 

competition with private business and 

embarking upon construction work in 

the construction of public buildings? 
The resolution follows: 


In a combined meeting of the Oklahoma 
chapter, builders’ division, the Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc., Okla. 
homa chapter, National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, the Oklahoma City Master 
Plumbers Association, and the Oklahoma City 
Building and Construction Trades Council, 
June 20, 1946, resolved that: 

“Whereas representatives of the Veterans’ 
Administration have requested members of 
the Oklahoma City Building Trades Council 
to furnish skilled craft for their employ; and 

“Whereas it is the stated intention of the 
Veterans’ Administration to do certain major 
repairs and new construction in the conver- 
sion of certain buildings at Will Rogers 
Airport into a veterans hospital; and 

“Whereas no bids for contracts on this 
work have been requested and it is the ex- 
pressed intention of such representatives to 
hire all labor direct and to furnish all super- 
vision to complete such new construction, 
in violation of all precedents and the rights 
of legitimate private contractors in the con- 
struction industry; and 

“Whereas workmen are expected to work 
without the protection of social security and 
unemployment insurance furnished by pri- 
vate contracting employers; and 

“Whereas there is no available supply of 
labor other than that assigned to regular 
crews of legitimate contracting employers, 
and that such contracting employers can 
and will supply necessary labor by contract, 
fixed fee, or cost plus basis, for this work; and 

“Whereas the undersigned being in full 
accord that every effort should be put forth 
to expedite this work for the veterans, offer 
their joint services, and point to the record 
of the past four years which proves con- 
clusively this work can be completed by pri- 
vate industry in less time than by any other 
means: And be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the undersigned repre- 
sentatives of the Oklahoma City Building 
Trades and Construction Contractors of Okla- 
homa City and vicinity, do by these resolu- 
tions register their protest of a Government 
agency engaging in competition with private 
business of the construction industry, and 
setting a precedent for other Government 
agencies, the result of which may endanger 
the investments of private contractors and 
interfere with the steady employment of 
labor; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be mailed to Omar S. Bradley, Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. EtmMer THOmas, United States Senator; 
Hon. E. H. Moore, United States Senator; 
Hon. Greorce Schwase; Hon. WILLIAM STIGLER; 
Hon. Paut Stewart; Hon. Lyte H. Boren; 
Hon. Jep JOHNSON; Hon. A. S. MoNnRONEY; 
Hon. VicrorR WICKERSHAM; Hon. Ross RIZLer, 
United States Representatives. 

OKLAHOMA CHAPTER, BUILDERS’ DIvI- 
SION, THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC., 
By RutH ANN LESLIE, 
Executive Secretary. 
OKLAHOMA CITY MASTER PLUMBERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
By H. P. Douctass, Executive Secretary. 
OKLAHOMA CHAPTER, NATIONAL ELEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 
By “Britt” Damon, Secretary-Manager. 
OKLAHOMA CiTy BUILDING AND CON- 
STRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL, 
By F. G. Lance, Secretary. 
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The Hobbs Antiracketeering Bill Should 
Be Vetoed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Hobbs bill was originally considered in 
the House I called attention to its un- 
reasonably harsh provisions, pointing out 
that it was aimed, not just at the few 
teamsters who actually had stopped the 
farmers’ trucks on their way to the New 
York markets, but at all of labor. 

Even before that, when application 
was made to the Committee on Rules for 
a rule, I made an investigation of some 
of the alleged charges. The evidence 
was so scant and the instances in which 
any fees were paid to union members 
so few that I withheld granting of a rule 
for nearly a year. The proponents of 
the bill gave it a carefully worded and 
deceptive popular title, “the antiracket- 
eering bill,” which disguised its real 
purpose. 

The abuses that actually existed were 
eliminated by the president of the team- 
sters’ union, Daniel J. Tobin, who 
threatened to suspend any union local or 
any union member found guilty of ex- 
torting a $6 fee from a farmer to be per- 
mitted to drive his truck into New York. 

In that connection I desire to insert 
a part of an editorial from the Chicago 
Sun entitled “The Hobbs Bill—Another 
Monstrosity,” which more fully explains 
the extraordinary provisions of the bill, 
its harsh and severe penalties, and how 
it could be used to stop legitimate and 
long-accepted union practices. 

It is my intention to forward a copy of 
these remarks to the President in the 
hope that he will veto the bill because, 
as passed by the Congress, it is clearly 
intended by the enemies of labor to pre- 
vent peaceful picketing and not merely 
to prevent highway extortion. It is an 
oppressive weapon aimed at all organ- 
ized labor. 

Partial text of the editorial follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun] 

THE HOBBS BILL—ANOTHER MONSTROSITY 

This newspaper believes that labor, along 
With other powerful groups, is subject to 
proper regulation in the public interest. 
Even though most unions publish full finan- 
cial reports, Congress should make such 
publication compulsory for all. Congress 
should prohibit racial discrimination in 
union membership and require democratic 
election of officers, Congress should expand 
the conciliation machinery of the Govern- 
ment and authorize full exploration of the 


merits of fact-finding techniques in handling 
labor disputes. . 

But none of these ends is served by the 
Hobbs bill which, to meet an isolated evil, 
would impose brutal penalties applicable to 
conduct which often represents legitimate 
trade-union activity. 

The Hobbs antiracketeering measure was 
embodied in one section of the Case bill. 
In vetoing the Case bill, Mr. Truman stated 
that he favored the objectives of the section. 








But he pointed out that the existing anti- 
racketeering law contained a clause pro- 
tecting picketing and other legal 
union activities. Congress had stricken out 
this clause in the Case bill; it remains strick- 
en out in the Hobbs bill. 

The Hobbs measure, therefore, would make 
it robbery and extortion to obstruct or de- 
lay interstate commerce in any way or de- 
gree. Let a mass picket line form for 20 
minutes, which could easily be handled by 
local police, and union members would be 
liable to 20 years in Federal prison as rack- 
eteers. Even peaceful picketing, if any inci- 
dent occurred which someone could claim 
caused fear of injury, would expose union 
members to antiracketeer prosecution. 

This is not legislation designed merely to 
prohibit a few local unions from bullying 
farmers who drive their own trucks to city 
markets. It is a bill which treats 13,000,000 
union members as if they were criminals of 
desperate character. As long as Congress 
continues to pass such bills, it reveals its 
own prejudice and its tragic lack of under- 
standing of the country's real needs in labor 
laws. 





How Much Is Pie? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Office of Price Administration has 
been carrying on its activities with lip 
service of keeping prices down, it carries 
on with numerous and many abuses. The 
utter lack of common sense seems to be 
the most outstanding feature of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, with the 
small and little person, who is least able 
to defend, always the victim, while the 
Office of Price Administration permits 
favored groups to openly violate price 
control and does nothing about it. 

Up in my district in Ohio the OPA 
unceremoniously hauled in and fined a 
very small restaurant operator, the OPA 
saying that he cut a pie in four pieces 
and sold it for 15 cents a cut, rather than 
cutting the pie in six pieces and selling 
it for 10 cents a cut. 

Can anyone make rhyme or reason out 
of such procedure, and by what right 
does the OPA persecute persons for such 
nonsense. 

Just how much is a pie under OPA? 

It is time that definite controls against 
abuses be voted in, or that the Office of 
Price Administration be abolished. 








Article on a Vocation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
@ very dear friend who was a fellow 
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student of mine in high school. His son, 
now attending high school, chose for an 
article on a vocation the subject Public 
Servant—Congressman. For his work, 
he received an excellent grade. 

It is a most interesting expression of 
a@ young man’s understanding of the 
duties of a Member of the Congress and 
the service of the National Legislature. 

I think it is worthy of an additional 
recognition by printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ARTICLE ON A VOCATION, BY JacK GracG 

CONTENTS 
Public servant—Congressman 


I. My inspiration. 

II. Qualifications for Congressman. 

III. How to be glected: (a) Primary elec- 
tion; (b) general election. 

IV. My duties. 

V. Work conditions. 

VI. Pay. 

VII. Educational requirements. 

VIII. Organization and procedure of Con- 


ess. 

IX. Oath of office taken by the Members of 
Congress. 

xX. Committees of Congress. 

XI. Summary: 1. Advantages; 2. Disadvan- 
tages. 

Pictures: 

(1) Our Capitol. 

(2) Library of Congress. 

(3) The White House. 

(4) Washington Monument. 

(5) The Pan American Union. 

(6) United States Treasury. 

(7) Mint. 

(8) Capitol, seen from airplane. 

LL (Public servant) My inspiration: A 
couple of years ago my father and I took a 
trip through the eastern cities. The one 
city that was interesting to me was Wash- 
ington, D. C. We spent about 4 days in 
Washington. Most of the time was spent in 
the Capitol observing how the Congress of 
the United States operates. I sat in the 
Halls of Congress listening to many debates 
between different Congressmen. I saw the 
young page boys bringing messages to the 
Congressmen. While in Washington my 
father and I went to visit a Congressman 
whom we know very well. His name is 
Watter C. PLorser—he represents this dis- 
trict. We went to his office in the House 
Office Building, where we saw his three sec- 
retaries reading his hundreds of letters for 
special favors. I also went into the Con- 
gressional Library, the Supreme Court, and 
the Senate. A Congressman has to do many 
things for people of his district; many things 
are demanded of him. All the foregoing 
inspired me to be a public servant to aid my 
fellow men in their needs and troubles. 

II. Qualifications for Congressman: These 
qualifications were taken from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. They 
are as follows: 

(1) The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States. 

(2) No person shall be a Representative 
who shall not have attained to the age of 25 
years and been 7 years a citizen of the United 
States and who shall when elected, be an in- 
habitant of that State in which he shall be 
chosen. 

(3) The number of Representatives shall 
not exceed 1 for every 30,000, but each State 
shall have at least 1 Representative. 

(4) When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation from any State, the executive au- 
thority thereof shall issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies. 

Ill. Primary election—How to be elected: 
In the State of Missouri a candidate for the 
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House of Representatives must file for of- 
fice and pay a filing fee. Each State is di- 
vided into congressional districts. Districts 
into counties, counties into wards, wards into 
precincts or townships (if living in counties). 
Each ward or county has a committeeman 
which belongs to a certain political party. 
The committeeman holds meetings within his 
own ward or county and the candidates are 
invited to attend the meeting and express 
his or her views; this is also called a can- 
didate’s platform. A platform is the views 
of the candidate and what he will do for the 
people in his district, if elected. The can- 
didate for Congress speaks on national and 
international issues that are before the pub- 
lic at the time and expresses his views on 
these. The candidate is called upon to ad- 
Gress other social groups, religious groups, 
and civic organizations. In this way, he is 
able to see the people’s impression of him. 
Many demands are made upon the candidate 
for many favors. The candidate must raise 
funds to support his election. Many dollars 
are needed to put a candidate over the top. 
Also demands are made upon the candidate 
for money. 

After campaigning, the day of election is 
here. 


General election—When I am elected 


The general election is 3 to 4 months away 
from the primary. The only opponent I will 
have is the candidate from the other party. 
Another campaign is made just like was made 
in the primary election. I am successful 
and I am elected to the Congress of the 
United States by a majority of the people 
who live in my district. I am notified of 
my election by Secretary of State of Missouri. 
I go to Washington, D. C., on the second day 
of January following my election and upon 
arriving I take an oath given by the Speaker 
of the House. Now I am a Member of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

IV. My duties: The Congress of the United 
States on the opening day meets as a com- 
mittee whole. Then a Speaker of the House 
is elected from one of the Members. The 
Speaker then appoints the clerks and pages. 

Congress is arranged in this way. The 
House is divided by a center aisle. On one 
side sit the Members belonging to one party, 
and on the other side of the aisle the Mem- 
bers of the opposite party sit. 

Each party elects a floor leader. The 
leader must be a quick thinker and know 
what to say at the right time. He also must 
stand up for what his party wants to get. 


Introduction of a bill 


The Speaker appoints all committees and 
chooses a chairman for each committee. 
The bill must pass through a committee 
before being voted on in the House. I will 
now give you an example of a bill. 

Jim Smith living in my district says that 

, his mother was struck and killed by an Army 
truck and Smith wants some money from the 
Government for the death of his mother. I 
must prepare a bill to get money for the 
death of his mother. The bill is put into 
a printed form and then given a number. 
It is then referred by the Speaker to the 
proper committee who makes an investiga- 
tion as to whether or not the bill is thrown 
away. If the bill is good it is sent out to the 
floor and reported favorable. Then it is 
voted on by the House, if passed it is sent 
to the President who signs it making it a law. 
I write back to Smith telling him the good 
news and the money he will receive. Other 
demands are made upon me, such as to intro- 
duce bills for the building of new post offices, 
banks, for the construction of new roadways 
in my district. I also may be asked to help 
raise money for relief. I may have to get a 
permit, so the Army can parade in my 
district. 

The majority of my work is done in com- 
mittee hearings. In these hearings many 
important things are brought up, such as 


what to do about the coal situation and 
many other major problems of our country. 
And maybe if I am lucky I may get to travel 
around the world on an inspection committee 
of some kind. 

V. Work conditions: The work conditions 
in any public office are of the very best. A 
Congressman must make speeches, introduce 
bills, do favors for people and many other 
services. The work conditions are very good. 
Each Member is furnished with an office and 
secretary which are of no cost to the Member. 
The Government pays for all of this. 

VI. Pay: Each Member of the House of 
Representatives receives $10,000 a year. 

VII. Educational requirements: A public 
servant must have the knowledge of at least 
a grade school and high-school education. 
A public servant must have a fine character 
and must know how to get along with people. 

VUI. Organization and procedure of Con- 
gress: 

Senate: In the Senate the Vice President 
of the United States presides over all meet- 
ings. He is referred to in the Senate as “Mr. 
President” because his title is President of 
the Senate. In absence of the Vice Presi- 
dent the Senate elects a President pro tem- 
pore who holds the office of President of the 
Senate during the absence of the President. 

House: The Speaker of the House presides 
over the House. The duties of the Speaker of 
the House shall be to appoint all special or 
select committees and appoints a chairman 
to preside over the different committees. 
The Speaker may vote in case of tie. 

Officers of the House: (1) Speaker, (2) Par- 
liamentarian, (3) Chaplain, (4) Majority 
floor leader, (5) Minority floor leader, 
(6) Clerk, (7) Sergeant at Arms, (8) Door- 
keeper, (9) Postmaster. 

IX. Oath of office taken by the Members of 
Congress: I do solemnly swear that I will 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same; that I take this ob- 
ligation freely, without any mental reserva- 
tion or purpose of evasion, and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of the 
Office which I am about to enter, so help me 
God. 

X. Committees: 40 House 
listed; also chairman of each. 

XI. Summary: 

1. Advantages: 

One thing everyone who enters Congress 
is able to gain is a strong foundation of pub- 
lic speaking because some of the best speak- 
ers in: the United States are Members of 
Congress. 

While in Congress a person should meet 
many fine people and learn how this Govern- 
ment of ours operates. 

A public office gives a person a chance to 
serve his fellow men and at the same time 
earn a living. After all, service to one’s coun- 
try is the best way to show one’s interest to 
his Nation and Government. 

2. Disadvantages: 

A public servant has to do things which 
sometimes in his mind are not the right 
things, but he has to do them for the good 
of the people, for, after all, the people put 
him into office and he has to do the things 
that the people want. 

A public servant makes many enemies 
while in office even if he is doing a good job. 
People want jobs working for the Govern- 
ment. Of course, the public servant would 
like to give everyone a job, but that is im- 
possible. The people who do not get jobs 
become angry and don’t vote for him in the 
next election. In this job of public servant, 
your time is not your own. You may have 
to make speeches or talks at different meet- 
ings. 

A Congressman does not make much 
money; of course, he gets $10,000 yearly, but 
that has to go a long way. 

These are just a few of the disadvantages 
of being a public servant. 


committees 
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Resolution Adopted by Military Order of 
the Purple Heart 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a_ resolution 
adopted by the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, department of Massachu- 
setts, at their department convention, 
held in Bedford, Mass., June 11-12, 1944: 


THE MILITARY ORDER 
OF THE PURPLE HEART, 
DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
April 30, 1946. 

The Massachusetts Department of the Mil- 
itary Order of the Purple Heart heartily en- 
dorses the enacting into law of several bills 
now before the Congress which would accord 
the members, of especially offshore merchant 
marine, all the benefits and privileges now 
enjoyed by the personnel of Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

The vast majority of those who have seen 
active service with the colors, as well as many 
other patriotic and fair-minded citizens, 
would like to see the valiant heroes of the 
merchant marine given the right to affiliate 
with one or more of the veteran organiza- 
tions at the termination of the war. 

The contemplated change in the law would 
include, as veterans, those who have Served 
in the merchant marine in both World Wars, 
It would serve to encourage many to con- 
tinue in the service instead of being forced 
to resign. 

The merchant marine has earned the right 
to be recognized as a fifth armed service. No 
other group has done more in the prosecu- 
tion of the war and with more personal phys- 
ical and mental risks. 

The Military Order of the Purple Heart 
voted at its 1944 department convention, held 
in New Bedford, Mass., June 11-12, 1944, to 
write to the various representatives in Con- 
gress to recognize the fine efforts of American 
merchant marine by allowing its personnel 
every benefit and privilege now enjoyed by 
the other armed Services. 

For the department: 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, 
Past Department Commander, 
Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

P. S.—The foregoing is a true copy of reso- 
lution passed at New Bedford, Mass, 

‘> 





Living Costs Boom Under OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an editorial 
from the Tulsa Daily World, of Tulsa, 
Okla., to the effect that living costs are 
now booming under the supervision and 
orders issued by the OPA. The editorial 
follows: 





LIVING COSTS BOOM 

An economist turned alarmist is reported 
as saying the rapid rate of allowance of price 
increases is bringing an orgy of higher prices. 
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On the other hand, the OPA, which has lately 
been in severe tussles, issues soothing-sirup 
statements, showing that food costs are not 
high as expected and are about one-third as 
great as the increases in the period just 
after the First World War—when there was 
no OPA. These statements—from the econ- 
omists and the big bureau—represent the ex- 
tremes of the situation. The majority of us 
still try to find the middle ground, try to 
find out if controls can safely be omitted 
and if the controls are really the cause of 
the steady increase in food costs and the 
rise of black markets. 

The showing is that 52 increases in prices 
were allowed by the authorities in 2 weeks. 
Let it be noticed that this was not direct 
abandonment of control, but rather assertion 
of control. These increases are bound to still 
further raise the cost of living. Two big 
items are on this list—coal and butter; they 
alone could cause a general increase of the 
stiff sort. The economist who went into the 
alarmist business had something real to start 
with—1 percent increase per month. Pigur- 
ing that the stringency will last another 
year, we face the possibility of a known rise 
of 24 percent in 2 years. There are many at- 
tendant evils; too much money goes into 
black markets; there is too much favoritism. 

Above all, the continuous controls and 
either price repressions or price increases 
may not bring the vital element of produc- 
tion into due activity. That is something 
which the economists and bureaucrats alike 
ignore. There is not going to be readjust- 
ment downward until production rises and 
valid competition sets in. 

Most of the people definitely suspect that 
a great deal of their trouble is due to the 
Federal passion for regulation. Trade is dis- 
torted; chicanery and black marketing are 
encouraged; the poor people are outdistanced 
in the race for standard goods. The price 
increases allowed are probably just, under 
the circumstances—but how long can the 
process go on? Dismantling of the whole 
price-contro] set-up is probably the only way 
to free production and to competition—and 
these are the only real avenues of escape 
from a truly alarming period of inflation. 





Address by National Chairman of the 
American Veterans’ Committee 
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HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Charles G. Bolté, national 
chairman of the American Veterans’ 
Committee—AVC—at the first conven- 
tion of that organization at Des Moines, 
Iowa, June 14-16. 

The American Veterans’ Committee— 
AVC—is an organization of World War 
II veterans with more than 60,000 mem- 
— some 550 chapters from coast to 
coast. 

Charles Bolté has proved himself a 
brilliant leader in the 3 years that he has 
Served as national chairman of AVC. 
The appreciation of the membership for 
this leadership was expressed at the 
AVC’s recent convention when he was 
elected national chairman with only one 
dissenting vote. Mr. Bolté is a young 





man, only 26 years old; but all of AVC 
is young and imbued with all the energy 
and enthusiasm which go with youth. 

Mr. Bolté, who represents the finest 
type of young America, is a resident of 
my State. After his graduation from 
Dartmouth in 1941 he enlisted in the 
British Army, but his excellent military 
career was cut short at El Alamein where 
he lost a leg. He has worked day and 
night for AVC. . In addition, he has also 
been a brilliant spokesman for all vet- 
erans. His recent book, The New Vet- 
eran, is called by many critics the best 
book on the veteran to come out of this 
war. 

I believe that this vigorous new veter- 
ans’ organization, which has just launch- 
ed a campaign for 1,000,000 members, will 
play a vital role in American life. As a 
firm believer in democratic expression, 
I wish to extend my congratulations to 
the AVC for its recent convention, and 
wish it success in its future activities. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be pri:_ted in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


This meeting is the culmination of 80 
many hopes and dreams of so many thou- 
sands of Americans that it is impossible for 
me to express my emotions as I stand before 
you today. This is the time we've all waited 
for: when we should come together face to 
face and on the temporary foundations of 
the American Veterans’ Committee build the 
durable structure of a great new veterans’ 
organization. When we joined AVC we 
pledged ourselves to two things—belief in 
the statement of intentions and determina- 
tion to attend a postwar meeting. We have 
fulfilled so faithfully the first pledge that 
our ranks have swollen far beyond the point 
where all of us could fulfill the second 
pledge. Yet, through the democratic process 
which governs AVC, we have gathered here 
® goodly company, representing 60,000 fellow 
members from 500 chapters in 44 States and 
many overseas areas. Indeed, a hope has 
been fulfilled; a dream has come to pass. 

Yet, this convention is but the symbol of 
our hopes. It is a beginning, not an ending. 
I think it is well for us to emphasize this, 
for it is peculiar to the dream of AVC that 
it will never be cofmpletely realized. What 
is this dream to which we have devoted our- 
selves? It is simply this: that out of the 
horror and the boredom of the greatest war 
there should come a new comradeship, 
transcending all the barriers that separate us 
from one another, working for the speedy 
transformation of all veterans into produc- 
tive members of society, and striving to 
achieve a more democratic and prosperous 
America and a more stable world. Obviously 
there can be no standing still in AVC as we 
go toward the realization of this dream. 
Over every ridge will be another ridge, and 
another beyond. This will be the dynamic 
future of our brotherhood, as it has been its 
dynamic past. 

What has been that past? We are all more 
interested in the future, but I am bound— 
by the terms of my original assignment and 
by the corporation laws of the State of New 
York—to give you an accounting of the 
progress of the dream. I cannot do that 
without recalling most personal memories. 
I remember my first talks in early 1944 with 
Gilbert Harrison and Samuel Spencer, who 
with Wadsworth Likely, Clifford Dancer, and 
Edward Ladd outlined the dream, and to 
whose vision we owe the present reality; they 
asked me to gather together other veterans, to 
keep in touch with the overseas members of 
the group, and to lay the foundations for a 
new organization that could do a job for all 
of us. I remember the correspondence and 
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the first meeting with Adaline Guenther, who 
had been center for the group in Los Angeles, 
and constant inspiration for us early mem- 
bers. I remember the hot summer of ‘44, 
when men died in Normandy, and my wife 
and I from our apartment answered the 200 
letters which came from Italy (the week 
Rome fell) in response to the first story on 
AVC in the Stars and Stripes. 

By the fall of "44 there were too many 
letters to answer from the apartment so we 
moved into a one-room office. Some of us 
got together, gave the group its name, and 
called ourselves the national planning com- 
mittee. We began making speeches and re- 
porters began asking us for our views on 
veterans’ affairs. By spring of '45 there were 
half a dozen chapters around the country, 
sprung up spontaneously, and about 2,000 
members. We told the State Department we 
thought the fighters of this war should be 
represented at the San Francisco Conference; 
nobody was more surprised than we when 
we were invited to send consultants to the 
United States delegation. 

Thus the foundations were laid. I said 
earlier that they were temporary. I hope 
you will agree with me when I say they feel 
firm. We have made them firm together— 
and by “we” I mean everyone who has felt 
the magic of the AVC dream, from Edward 
McHale, who directed the field organization, 
through the men who signed up members in 
Berlin and the secretaries who worked over- 
time without pay, to the latest recruit in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. We learned as we went, 
playing by ear for most of the way. AVC has 
attracted many thousands of men and women 
who never had belonged to any organization 
before, and that has meant the working out 
of organizational problems from scratch. At 
every point, from the chapter subcommittee 
to—God knows—the national chairman's 
office, we have had inexperience. Yet, ap- 
parently, enthusiasm and hard work have 
been effective counterbalances. 

The record shows a slow and steady growth 
through 1945, while we hammered out policy 
in many long discussions, studies, meetings, 
ari exchanges of correspondence. During 
the period from August to November 1945, 
financial limitations prevented our doing 
much more than establishing chapters 
through the mail, where interest in the aims 
of AVC was expressed by individuals as a re- 
sult of national publicity. Membership ap- 
plications came in from individuals at home 
and overseas, and were acknowledged indi- 
vidually by a necessarily expensive interim 
process. The transient nature of our mem- 
bership—most of it in service in those days— 
prevented the establishment of a more eco- 
nomical and speedy system such as addresso- 
graph. Until October 1945, operational ex- 
penses were met largely by dues. As the 
operation expanded and costs rose, it became 
necessary to seek contributions from inter- 
ested friends of AVC. These efforts were 
initially successful; to such a point that last 
November the planning committee author- 
ized the chairman and staff to take immedi- 
ate steps to expand our organization. 

It was at this point that the planning com- 
mittee made a decision of the most far- 
reaching consequence. There were two 
courses of action open. One was to concen- 
trate solely on membership. The other was 
to build membership through a vigorous, 
many-sided campaign based on our state- 
ment of intentions. The NPC chose the 
second course. As a result, at a time when 
every effort was being made to aid the mem- 
bership in techniques of expansion, the 
energies of every member were taxed in a 
continuing series of intensive public-action 
campaigns—reorganization of the Veterans’ 
Administration, revision of the GI bill of 
rights, passage of the FEPC and anti-poll-tax 
bills, the Wyatt housing program, seamen’s 
bill of rights, extension of the OPA, extension 
of the draft, passage of the British loan, the 
enlisted men’s terminal-leave-pay bill, the 
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Wagner-Murray-Dingell health bill, and 
vigorous opposition to the President’s pro- 
posal for a labor draft. 

This program was carried out swiftly under 
the direction of the NPC at great expense. 
Had AVC been in existence on its present 
basis a year ago, a highly coordinated plan, 
mounted sufficiently in advance of the time 
when it had to be put into action, could have 
been carried out more effectively at a fraction 
of the cost. Great demands were made, both 
on the chapters by the NPC and on the na- 
tional organization by the chapters. The 
chapters and general membership responded 
splendidly to every call for action from the 
NPC. Their efforts took the form of public 
rallies and mass meetings, telephone cam- 
paigns, letter and postcard barrages, motor- 
cades, and radio programs. These efforts 
were reflected in publicity and prestige which 
contributed directly to AVC’s rapid growth in 
membership. The NPC reflected the will of 
the membership in public statements made 
to congressional committees, public bodies, 
and in the public press. The ingenuity of 
the chapters was expressed in the great 
variety of ways in which they attracted at- 
tention to the AVC program. These ranged 
from the passage of resolutions on national 
and world affairs to focusing attention on 
community problems such as the establish- 
ment of community service centers, play- 
grounds for children, and even delinquencies 
on the part of municipal garbage collectors. 

What have been the results in organiza- 
tional terms? 

On January 1, 1946, the membership of 
AVC consisted of 12,000 in 61 chapters. At 
the present time the membership is 60,000 
in 526 chapters. During the same 5-month 
period the national staff has gone from 20 
to 86 people in order to handle the greatly 
increased work load. A few months before 
the end of °45 the staff had consisted of 5 
people. Membership has been vastly on the 
increase: 300 a week in early December, 600 
in January, 1.000 in February, 2,000 or more 
since March. There has been an enormous 
increase in the number of chapters and in 
the amount and variety of both incoming 
and outgoing mail. All of this expansion has 
been accomplished without our going into 
debt; the planning committee turns over to 
you a solvent concern. 

AVC turned from a Correspondence circle 
into a lusty world-wide organization almost 
overnight. The transformation was exciting, 
complicated, and expensive. It was made 
difficult by the necessity of dividing the na- 
tional office into two locations when the old 
quarters became too cramped, of finding and 
training new personnel, of experimenting 
with several methods of office procedure in 
au effort—finally successful—to establish a 
reasonably efficient business-machine sys- 
tem, and of starting 14 regional offices from 
scratch. 

The establishment of these offices was 
made in every instance with the coopera- 
tion and understanding of local AVC people 
in the areas concerned. By March the finan- 
cial outlook of AVC was such that the plan- 
ning committee felt free to offer three kinds 
Oi: help to State organizations: 

1. Limited financial assistance. 

2. Literature in quantity. 

3. Prominent speakers. 

The NPC was able to fulfill two of these 
requests. Financial assistance in the form 
of maintaining offices adequately staffed was 
carried out. One million two hundred thou- 
sand pieces of literature were distributed 
throughout the country. Obtaining national 
speakers was difficult, and we were not able 
to fulfill adequately our promise to supply 
such people on demand. This necessarily 
followed, since the speakers were also return- 
ing to civilian life, and were—like the rest 
of us—taking up civilian commitments sus- 
pended during the war. 

On the national level the public-relations 
staff was expanded, and AVC’s story went 
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more and more frequently into the press and 
radio under the direction of Richard Krolik, 
The AVC Bulletin was changed from a news- 
letter to an eight-page tabloid newspaper, 
under Michael de Sherbinin’s editorship, to 
give adequate coverage to the activities and 
interests of the organization. To add to the 
soundness and variety of those activities, a 
program and research department was estab- 
lished under Louis Harris, which has pro- 
vided source material on current issues to 
chapters and informed them of the activ- 
ities of other chapters. To express the con- 
victions of its members who make AVC’s pol- 
icy, a legislative office was opened in Wash- 
ington, where the country’s policy is made. 
It is directed by Chat Paterson, who has rep- 
resented us with the continuing aid of the 
Washington chapter. 

Thus, through trial and error, through the 
efforts of men and women working long 
hours, through dreams and sweat, our or- 
ganizational structure has been erected. I 
need add only two items to bring this or- 
ganizational report up to date. First is the 
enormous and complicated task of the plan- 
ning and arrangement of this convention, 
which has been directed by Adam Yarmo- 
linsky, with the help of many workers. 
Second is the planning and execution of our 
great campaign to raise $1,000,000 to get 
1,000,000 members, which is under the direc- 
tion of Leo Casey. Through his efforts we 
have supporting us a distinguished national 
finance committee, under the splendid chair- 
manship of Newbold Morris. Veterans and 
nonveterans have joined together on the 
finance committee. The nonveteran mem- 
bers have told us that they wanted to help so 
that this generation would not make the 
mistakes of theirs; and it is one of the surest 
signs of our organization’s strength that it 
has this support from outside its ranks. The 
campaign has begun auspiciously, and there 
is every prospect that under the new leader- 
ship and administration of AVC we shall 
meet our goal so that, after this one effort 
to secure outside contributions we may swell 
our membership to the point where we will 
become self-sustaining through dues. 

These new members will not be buying a 
pig in a poke when they join AVC. The co- 
ordinated campaign of field organization, 
public relations, and direct mail which will 
be offered to your new planning committee 
for approval is based on the existence of 
AVC as a going organization, with a definite 
point of view. That point of view is spelled 
out in terms of the measures for which you 
have campaigned in the past. It is the point 
of view expressed by our founder, Gilbert 
Harrison, in his editorial in the AVC Bulle- 
tin, when he said: 

“The important task (for AVC) is the 
building and maintaining of a strong alliance 
which embraces all veterans willing to use our 
American freedom to create greater economic 
opportunity for our citizens, and a world 
united for peace.” 

AVC has lived and grown through this 
policy. It is known—and will be more widely 
known—as the forward-looking organization 
which supported Gen. Omar Bradley in his 
efforts to modernize the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, which fought for low-cost housing 
and the maintenance of price control, which 
worked nationally and locally not only for 
veterans’ job opportunities but for full em- 
ployment for all Americans at a decent mini- 
mum wage. It is known—and will be more 
widely known—as the organization which 
fought for a sensible surplus-property pro- 
gram, and fought against legislation de- 
signed to curtail the rights of free-born 
American workers. It is known—and will be 
more widely known—as the organization 
which recognized that America belongs to the 
world, and campaigned for full United States 
participation in the United Nations, for full 

nited States aid in world reconstruction, 





for United Nations control of atomic energy 
abroad and civilian control at home, for de. 
velopment of the United Nations into a world 
government with limited but adequate 
powers to prevent atomic warfare. 

Because of this, great hopes are bound up 
with the dream of AVC. Your hopes are 
obviously here; yours, and the hopes of tens 
of thousands with faith in the idea of a new 
organization going clean into the future, 
The faith has been persistent despite the 
unanswered letter to the national office, the 
disagreement with a policy, the impatience 
with occasional administrative inefficiency. 

What you may not realize is the hope in 
the dream of AVC which exists outside our 
ranks: the hope which has humbled me so 
often as I have gone up and down the 
country, the hope shared by men and women 
of a wide variety of political affiliation, 
social background and economic status, un- 
able to qualify for AVC membership but 
wishing us well, seeing in our program and 
our vigor the promise that boom and bust, 
depression and war, will be this time averted, 

The hope in AVC thus becomes a respon- 
sibility. That responsibility is now yours, 
as the elected representatives of 60,000 AVC 
members, as the potential guides to the first 
million and to the millions who will follow 
as you meet that responsibility. The period 
of trusteeship is now over. The Planning 
Committee which has been responsible for 
laying the foundations is now dissolved; the 
interim administration has resigned. You 
are to devise a constitution, a platform, a 
program for action in the coming year; and 
to elect cfficers and a new Planning Com- 
mittee to serve you. 

All the future is in your hands. My as- 
signment is completed. For myself, you 
will know that I seek nothing. Yet I can- 
not take my leave until I tell you what is in 
my heart. Guard this work well. Build 
strongly and build with an eye to the future. 
Remember the comradeship of the war, and 
the expanding comradeship of the peace. 

Our alliance will be broad. It will not in- 
clude all veterans, but it will include many; 
sO Many and so strong that the views of our 
organization will help determine policy and 
practice on the community, State, National, 
and world levels. Our organization will help 
determine policy decisively because it will 
adopt no narrow factionalism which would 
limit its appeal and therefore its effectiveness. 
It will attract more and more veterans be- 
cause it will concentrate in this time of 
pressing veterans’ problems on the immedi- 
ate solutions—rehabilitation, housing, jobs, 
price control—which will enable veterans to 
become normal and productive members of 
the community. Then, as citizens, our mem- 
bers can go on to the mortal problems facing 
us all, as Americans and as members of the 
human race; the problems of providing eco- 
nomic security within the framework of free- 
dom, and of establishing a democratic 
world order based on law. 

I have a deep faith that those problems 
will be met, and proposals for their solution 
agreed upon, because I know you here will 
not allow yourselves to be divided. I know 
you will close ranks, and move forward to 
the perfection of a democratic organization 
which will grow vastly and become a great 
force for good in our country and in our 
world. This is your assignment, given you 
by the tens of thousands of those who are 
now members of our organization, by the 
millions who will soon join us as we reveal 
to them by our actions that we hold our con- 
victions dearly, but the other tens of mil- 
lions the world over who long for a clear voice 
in the wilderness of our deeply troubled 
times; above all, by those who died in com- 
bat, and thus gave us our opportunity to 
meet here and help determine the shape of 
the future. In the name of the courageous 
dead, in the faith of the hopeful living, let us 
go forward together. 








New England Air Mail Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, a short time 
ago a jet-propelled plane sped from New 
York to Washington in less than 30 
minutes. Each day jet planes roar from 
city to city within our land and their pe- 
culiar explosive sound is throbbing in the 
consciousness of our people. Their speed 
is so great that they strain our measure 
of comprehension. But America has 
always shown a readiness to adjust itself 
to new impacts on life which almost 
matches its ability to invent, to create 
the causes of such impacts. 

Here is proof proper. New England Air 
Mail Week is to be observed from July 
1 to July 6. The former date marks the 
twentieth anniversary of air-mail service 
in New England. The New England area 
during that week will not merely cele- 
brate the winged advances made in this 
20-year period. It will send a record 
amount of air mail through its post office. 
But further, it will inform the residents 
of New England of the speed and effi- 
ciency of air-mail service, and finally will 
effect a permanent increase in the volume 
of mail sent by plane. 

My native city of Lawrence, Mass., pre- 
sents a striking but characteristic ex- 
ample of the ready adaptation of com- 
munities to the age of flight and the pro- 
gressive leadership required to stimulate 
such alertness. 

Previews of this progressive spirit were 
manifest in 1938 during National Air 
Mail Week. During that week, alerted 
by an active publicity campaign and by 
remarkable cooperation of local leaders, 
the city of Lawrence with a population 
of about 85,000 people sent out 18,000 
pieces of mail in special cachet form. A 
cachet is a seal, a peculiar stamp, or a 
distinctive mark, placed on the envelope, 
either printed or rubber-stamped, carry- 
ing the official title of the week, the dates 
and the sponsor’s name, or some fact 
symbolic of industry or locality. The 
use of this special cachet finds special 
favor in such a modern industrial city 
with its total of 166 diversified industries. 

Lawrence set a remarkable record in 
that former week. But as the sreed of 
flight has far exceeded that attained in 
1938, so too has the community accel- 
erated its participation in and use of 
such flights. For Lawrence not only has 
its own airport, but it has a regular air 
Service connecting it with Portland, 
Maine, and Newark, N. J. 

It is this service which gives heightened 
impetus to the city’s participation in Air 
Mail Week. And it is this service which 
Promises an unprecedented increase in 
the volume of air-mail traffic through 
the Lawrence post office not only during 
the coming week but in the weeks that 
follow. 

_Four planes leave Lawrence three 
times daily for Newark and the same 
number arrive from Newark each day. 
XCII—App.—— 237 
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Air mail can reach Worcester in 25 min- 
utes, Newark in 95 minutes, and Cali- 
fornia is only an overnight flight away. 
Air-mail service is literally that for 
Lawrencians, for five daily shipments 
speed their mail and packages with a 
promptness that knows no delay and 
with a capacity to handle a great volume. 

The plane requires a pilot and a crew 
to speed it to new records, to set goals 
for the future. Even so is the community 
served by a crew that pilots a course and 
sets the way. And an active drive is now 
under way in Lawrence to remind its citi- 
zens of the uses of the airways for mails 
and of the service provided. A com- 
mittee from the post office has joined 
with merchants, industrial leaders, and 
representatives of the air lines to ready a 
publicity, a public alerting, campaign for 
full flight. 

Community enthusiasm is one of the 
marks of modern America. There is 
always the suggestion of the Old World 
celebrations in community drives such as 
this, but the mode is modern. From the 
committee the center and source of en- 
thusiasm spreads the spirit by colorful, 
ingenious, and stimulating window dis- 
plays in the appropriate motif. The 
press features the motif of the week 
with detail and fanfare. The radio adds 
its characteristic and persuasive appeal. 
And soon the entire city and its environs 
are imbued with the spirit and partici- 
pate wholeheartedly. 

Great impetus will be given to New 
England Air-Mail Week with its purpose 
of increasing the use of air-mail service 
if the Senate follows the lead of this 
House and votes to reduce the air-mail 
rate to 5 cents per ounce. We cannot 
fail to note that as the speed of air-mail 
delivery has increased through the years, 
the cost for such service has progres- 
sively declined. It was not until 1919 
that the first regular air service was 
begun. It was not until July 1, 1924, that 
the first transcontinental flight involv- 
ing night-flying on a regular run was 
begun. That flight, which began on the 
ith of September, ended on the west 
coast on the 9th, almost 2 full days later. 
And this less than 25 years ago. The 
air-mail rate at that time was 8 cents 
per ounce per zone and there were three 
zones. Now air-mail goes from Law- 
rence, Mass., to California overnight for 
one-third of that price. Soon it will be 
less. 

The ones who look ahead see a day 
coming when all mail will be carried by 
air. We who have see. such tremendous 
strides in less than half a lifetime are 
ready to accept that. But meanwhile 
those who know, those who handle and 
expedite our mail, take it on their own to 
show all of us the advantage of air mail. 
They prove this advantage first with an 
efficient and rapid system. This should 
be sufficient for us. But then our men 
cite facts, compare times and rates, and 
chart the practical advantage to us of 
air-mail service. 

Not content with this, they stimulate 
the enthusiasm of the city, concentrate 
their proofs in 1 week of demonstrations, 
as well as observance, and challenge us 
with every means of public invitation to 
test the air-mail service for ourselves. 
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They know that such service for all of 
us is not far off. So they work to close 
the gap caused by their advances and our 
tardy response, and do this by their own 
efforts and own enthusiasm. 

The Post Office Department, Mr. 
Speaker, stays modern, and because of its 
contact with everyone in this Iation, it 
is a great force for alerting the people of 
our Nation to the modern mode. 

That is one reason chat makes it safe 
to predict that the celebration in Law- 
rence. Lynn, Boston, and in all New Eng- 
land, of New England Air Mail Week will 
be not orly an outburst of fine enthu- 
siasm, but the beginning of a new and 
ever-growing period in the use of air- 
mail service. I do not know if we will 
ever have clerks sorting mail in the sky, 
as one of the popular mechanical maga- 
zines is currently promising. But I know 
that if it is feasible, the postal service 
will do it. 





OPA’s Chief Desire Is Perpetuation of 
Jobs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
Tulsa Tribune, of Tulsa, Okla., of June 
14, 1946, by the oil editor, Mr. Rowley, 
expresses very clearly the sentiments of 
the oilmen in my section, with reference 
to the refusal of OPA to release crude 
petroleum and its products from price 
controls: 


OPA’S CHIEF DESIRE IS PERPETUATION OF JOBS 


Never before in the history of the United 
States has any Government agency waged 
such a campaign of misrepresentation, hill- 
billy appeal to the unthinking, ballyhoo, and 
asinine claims as that being conducted by 
the Office of Price Administration in its ef- 
forts to perpetuate jcbs and its control over 
American business. 

Facts have no place in this campaign di- 
rected by Chester Bowles, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization and former 
head of the OPA, who in private life was an 
advertising agency official. As Russell Brown, 
counsel of the Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America, says, “In his selling of 
OPA, Bowles has not concerred himself with 
the merit of his product merely with the in- 
vention of sales arguments and slogans, with 
speeches and spectacles calculated to influ- 
ence the signing of form postcards and peti- 
tions.” 

As an example, the New York Times pub- 
lished a picture taken at an OPA rally in New 
York which showed little cuildren, apparent- 
ly only 2 or 3 years old, who just recently 
learned to walk, carrying placards of “Save 
the OPA” variety. 

OPA has utilized sky writing, has had as- 
sociations formed to further the appeal to 
“save the OPA,” has taken up considerable 
radio time, all centered on an appeal to save 
the jobs for the bull-headed, inexperienced, 
power-drunk nincompoops whose asinine 
rulings and price-control regulations have 
prevented American business from getting 
into full-time prcduction so badly needed, 
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and which have created shortages in necessi- 
ties, thereby fostering black markets. 

Senator E. H. Moore, of Oklahoma, deserves 
credit from the entire petroleum industry 
and all other businesses for introducing the 
amendment to the OPA extension bill which 
would eliminate price control from petroleum 
and its products. That amendment was 
adopted by the Senate and is contained in 
the bill passed by the Senate and sent to the 
House. 

The only reason that can be assigned for 
price control over an industry in which sup- 
ply and demand for products are in balance, 
as is the case in the ojl business, is perpetua- 
tion of jobs for OPA officials and employees, 
and continuation of that autocratic power 
and authority over American business. 

Every oil man should immediately con- 
tact Congressmen and demand that this pro- 
vision of the OPA extension bill be main- 
tained intact and that the bill when finally 
passed state clearly that OPA price controls 
over all oils—crude and refined products— 
be abolished and not suspended. 

The industry is violently opposed to any 
suspension of OPA price controls over oils. 
Experience has shown that OPA cannot be 
trusted, that promises and statements made 
by OPA officials mean nothing and are not 
kept. OPA officials and other Government 
heads, including President Truman, have 
stated price controls would be abolished 
quickly for any industry when supply of and 
demand for products came into balance. 
That condition has obtained in the petro- 
leum industry for months, yet OPA makes one 
excuse after another—none of them valid— 
for further continuance of price control over 
oils. 

The coal strike was given as an excuse 
for keeping price controls on oils. The fallacy 
of that reason shows clearly the lengths OPA 
will go to try to perpetuate itself in office. 
Any shortage of coal, resulting from the coal 
strike, actually results in a lessening of de- 
mand for fuel oils. Big industries are chief 
users of fuel oil. Steel mills are big con- 
sumers, but when there is a shortage of coal 
and steel mills curtail operations, they cur- 
tail use of fuel oil and this petroleum prod- 
uct piles up in storage as it has been doing. 

We urge every oil man to contact Congress- 
men at once demanc‘ng that price control 
over petroleum—crude oil and products—be 
abolished, not suspended, and in such a way 
they cannot again be made effective without 
specific congressional action. 





Address by Hon. William A. Stanfill, of 
Kentucky, at Rotary International Con- 
vention, Newport, Ky. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STANFILL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address which I delivered 
at a Rotary International convention 
held at Newport, Ky., recently. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

The greeting which I have received here 
is enough to warm the cockles of one’s heart, 
and to make me glad I am a Kentuckian, 
proud of the fact that I am an American, 
and happy that I am a member of the great 
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world-wide organization of Rotary Interna- 
tional. I am a charter member of the Haz- 
ard Rotary Club, organized, as I now recall, 
in 1922, and I continued with that club, hav- 
ing been president one year, up to the time 
I had the honor to go to the United States 
Senate as the representative of this great 
Commonwealth in the most important legis- 
lative body in the whole world. 

One of the very great satisfactions of life 
has come to me by reason of my membership 
and participation in the affairs of Rotary. 
I know of no organization on the face of 
the globe which has a more glorious oppor- 
tunty in this perplexing age to serve the 
people of the whole world than the Rotary 
clubs of the world. The fourth object of the 
Rotary stands out as a beacon and a star of 
hope to all peoples everywhere. This objec- 
tive is: “The advancement of international 
understanding, good will, and peace through 
a world fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the ideal of service.” 

Can you think of anything which is more 
needed or which can be more helpful in the 
present chaotic condition of the world today 
than the literal carrying out of this fourth 
object of Rotary International. Of course 
our clubs in many countries have been forced 
by war conditions to cease to function, but 
we all hope this condition is only temporary, 
and as these war-torn nations regain their 
economic life it is hoped that Rotary will 
again begin to function in all of the coun- 
tries of the globe. 

It is only by the precepts set out in this 
fourth object that we can ever attain de- 
pendable peace and good will on this earth. 
Understanding of each other and of each 
nation’s problems and aspirations by other 
nations will make us feel much nearer and 
more friendly to those people. Human na- 
ture, basically, is the same the world over: 
this has always been true and always will be 
true. 

In these basic desires and hopes and aspi- 
rations the Russian is not unlike other peo- 
ple. The trouble is he does not understand 
us: he doesn’t know us. We look upon him 
as an uneducated, half-savage human being. 
Perhaps he is; but if we can get him to know 
that we of America understand him and his 
aims and his ambitions and his aspirations, 
this cannot but promote international good 
will and understanding. The history of these 
people shows us that they have been held 
under the heel of their own rulers, they have 
only been allowed to learn what their rulers 
wanted them to know, and as a result their 
ignorance concerning the other nations of 
the world is appalling. A reporter for the 
Stars and Stripes just recently interviewed 
many Russian soldiers, and not one of them 
knew who Churchill or Roosevelt was; some 
thought Churchill was an American. But, 
on the other hand, how many of the rulers 
of Russia do we, the enlightened people of 
America, know aside from Stalin or Molotov 
or Vishinski? How many names of promi- 
nent Russians can we recognize? So that 
education, understanding, good will, as ex- 
emplified by the fourth object of Rotary, is 
needed by us as well as by other people of 
this world. 

Northern Kentucky has been the least- 
known part of our grand and glorious State 
to most Kentuckians. Just why this should 
be so is hard to understand; it should not 
be. With its twin cities of Newport and 
Covington situated on either side of the 
mouth of the Licking River, it has a his- 
torical background with which ali Ken- 
tuckians should be familiar. The confluence 
of the Licking and Ohio Rivers was a well- 
known point to the early explorers and set- 
tlers of Kentucky. Christopher Gist, the 
pioneer surveyor, came here as early as 1751; 
Simon Kenton first visited this section in 
1771 and was often here thereafter. Other 
famous pioneers who were in this section 



















































































included Gen. George Rogers Clark, Col. John 
Floyd, and Col. Benjamin Logan. 

This section of Kentucky has in the past 
suffered from what might be called the han- 
dicap of its location, and your cities like- 
wise have suffered in the minds and attitude 
of other parts of the State in that you were 
looked upon as a sort of satellite to the larger 
community of Cincinnati across the river. 
Then, too, I feel that you have not always 
been politically recognized by the powers at 
Frankfort and government that has its seat 
there. Perhaps, also, to be entirely frank 
and honest with yourselves, you might admit 
that you have not always in the past shown 
yourselves to be as vitally interested in other 
sections of the State as you might have been. 
But I certainly am not going to argue that 
point with you. 

Just by way of personal illustration, I have 
come to Cincinnati many, many times in the 
years gone by, but my only recollection of 
ever having visited in Newport, except in 
passing through, was when you so hospitably 
entertained Rotary at the district conference. 
I was here and attended that conference 
as a delegate from the Hazard Rotary Club. 

But regardless of what may have been the 
past or the cause or causes of that condition, 
I have seen within the past few years a defi- 
nite change of attitude on the part of the 
State as a whole toward the people of north- 
ern Kentucky and on the part of northern 
Kentucky people themselves. The forces in 
your community which are progressive are 
seeking improvement in many ways; a new 
spirit is manifesting itself in the people; 
there is a growing demand for better rep- 
resentation, better living conditions, better 
social conditions, better participation in the 
affairs of your own community and in the 
State government. 

The people of the whole State are awaken- 
ing to the tremendous potentialities of this 
northern Kentucky area. Of course, I am 
delighted with this display of community 
interest and my enthusiasm is shared by all 
who share my belief that you are now about 
to take your rightful place as the second 
most important section of this Common- 
wealth. 

Northern Kentucky, my friends is on the 
move, and it is moving forward. The foun- 
dations upon which is built a lasting, and 
sound and enduring economy are here in 
your midst and from what I have learned 
of its people you are talking full advantage 
of them. Your organization can be of great 
assistance in working out your own prob- 
lems, which are of vast magnitude and which 
are at your door awaiting solution. We all 
know that changes are inevitable, and that 
we must keep abreast of the times; the people 
must be made to feel and know their own 
responsibility. They must raise their voices 
and make known their hopes and desires to 
their lawmakers and in this way help to 
preserve the advantages of living under our 
American system. 

Your local problems are many and varied. 
I have had some hand in helping you in 
your fight to have Fort Thomas retained as 
the site for the new veterans’ hospital; but 
you have many other problems in which I 
covet the privilege of helping you. There 
is your flood-wall problem and the protection 
of all the work of your hands and hearts and 
minds as well as your lives and your safety 
from the ravages of a flood from this Old 
Man River. Then there is your sanitary dis- 
trict, anc the master plan of good roads, 
better communications, better labor relations, 
better markets, and better living conditions. 

You know the answer. It is up to you and 
to all of you citizens. It can only be achieved 
by keeping your chin up, your face to the 
front, a smile on your face and a song in 
your heart. 

And I pledge you now, as your junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, that it will be my pur- 





pose and aim to assist in promoting your in- 
terests; for when your interests are promoted, 
it redounds to the benefit of all Kentucky. 
I hope I shall be able to prove to you by my 
actions, which always speak louder than any 
words, that I have your interest at heart 
and I trust I shall earn and merit your con- 
fidence in me to do this. I sincerely and 
earnestly covet your friendship and good will 
to the end that I may assist in serving you 
as a public servant should serve, when I 
have learned your problems; and I do assure 
you that I have a profound feeling of re- 
sponsibilty to serve all Kentucky in the United 
States Senate. You have some peculiar local 
problems which are of the greatest impor- 
tance to you: Tell me about them, write to 
me and give me your views so that I may 
intelligently approach them and to the best 
of my ability I will serve you. 

I read a book not long ago which gave 
some serious thought to Congressmen and 
their problems. The author gave four points 
of advice to constituents of Members of 
Congress. 

1. Learn to know your Congressman; in- 
quire about him, check up on his record and 
honestly appraise him as to whether he ought 
to be kept in office or not. 

2. If you decide he is above the average, 
do a little plugging for him, because he 
surely needs it under the many trying cir- 
cumstances. 

3. If you decide he ought to be replaced, 
do some serious thinking and work to find 
a more capable man who would be definitely 
better. 

4. Think of him as a human, and not as 
a superman. Meet him halfway in your 
appraisal of him. 

The Atlantic seaboard section of our coun- 
try has the jitters today; it has had them 
for some years, and it really is a bad case 
they now have. Let me portray to you, if I 
can, some of the conditions in the larger 
cities of the East. There is frenzy, fear, 
doubt, suspicion, feeding upon itself and 
chasing its own tail. It is evident in most 
of the larger cities in the East, but Wash- 
ington, which should be most representative 
of the national mood, is the cauldron of this 
state of mind. 

Little things: Not a hotel room available; 
not an apartment or house available from 
Washington to Bridgeport, Maine, either for 
rent or sale. But you hear it whispered that 
if you slip the manager something he will 
put your name high up on the waiting list. 

Restaurants are jammed and are pleading 
for cooks, busboys, waiters. Bars and night 
clubs full of standees. Long queues at the 
movies for $1.50 per person. Advertisements 
in the newspapers iike this: “He is coming 
back and expects you to look glamorous.” 
Stores and shops crowded with customers 
demanding something better or at least 
something more expensive. 

Everywhere you hear the discussion about 
the atomic bomb. “Fifteen years,” says one 
man, “and this is going to bust wide open 
and blow the world to hell.” “No,” says an- 
other, “just 5 years. I don’t see how you can 
Stop it.” A man across the table says, “We'll 
be inflated sky high within a year. But I'll 
beat that—I am going to spend every cent 
I've got by Easter.” 

And then it is the Russian situation. One 
Says that Russia is trying to conquer the 
world and impose communism on all its in- 
habitants; another says her word is not to 
be trusted; another says this, and then still 
another that. There is a nervous tension in 
the air. 

One woman came home after being at a 
shop where the nylons were on sale, present- 
ing @ very bedraggled appearance, and said 
to her husband, “My hat was ruined and my 
dress almost torn off and iny ankle is 
Sprained. I will have to buy a new hat anda 
new dress and call the doctor to treat my 
ankle, but I got my nylons.” 
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But, my fellow citizens, that is not 
America. Where is the real America? It is 
back home in States like Kentucky and 
the other Middle and Western States. The 
real Americans, the people of Newport, of 
northern Kentucky, of the whole State of 
Kentucky, want comfort for their families, 
want health, want the opportunity to build 
their own security, want the leisure to re- 
lax, want friends to enjoy, want time to live. 
They are not afraid of any future which they 
have a hand and a voice in shaping, and 
they are willing to take a hand and do their 
part. 

While these men in Washington are sitting 
around the table discussing the atomic bomb, 
about which they know next to nothing, I 
picture in my mind a marine returned from 
Okinawa to a little town, perhaps here in 
Campbell County, crying unabashedly as he 
kisses his wife, and then stepping back to 
take a good look at her plainly dressed figure 
and saying “Hot damn!—but you're pretty.” 
Then there is the sailor returned from the 
four corners of the world who has bought a 
filling station in the country village. “Bought 
it with money I saved in the Navy. I don’t 
aim to make a fortune here, but I figure 
there is a good living in it, and I'll get time 
to go fishing now and then.” 

In the strange metropolitan frenzy there is 
the same mass psychology which spread un- 
founded rumors of air raids during the early 
part of the last war; there is the contagious 
fear of the unknown, the half expected, and 
contagion is always most dangerous in 
crowded areas. 

But the great bulk of the people of America 
live west of the Alleghenies and when you 
cross that chain of mountains coming west- 
ward, you begin to feel a wholly different 
pulse, and when you get back into Kentucky 
you can then feel the pulse of the American 
people as a whole. 

It is good to be in Kentucky and to be from 
Kentucky and to be able to say you are a 
Kentuckian. Here we feel and know that the 
heart of America is sound, its body is strong; 
it is not decadent; it is not afraid. It is 
eager to work and make its own security. 
It rises to each new day with hope and it 
watches the sun set with belief in tomorrow. 
And, as Hal Borland, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, has said, “Stand on a hilltop 
with America around you and you can look 
out over this whole land, feel its slow, steady 
pulse of faith in itself and in all its tomor- 
rows. And on the skyline there is only the 
flicker of metropolitan jitters, like heat waves 
dancing in the sun.” 

Let me say now that I hope nothing I shall 
say here will be construed in any political 
manner or as having any political angle. 
But I am deeply concerned over the fate of 
the United Nations organization, and about 
our relations with other countries of the 
world. Every person who has tried and hoped 
and worked to keep out of the last world 
war was brunded as an isolationist. If by 
my own feeble efforts I can contribute any- 
thing towards keeping us out of another war, 
I am willing to be called an isolationist. 
This war has cost more than $200,000,000,- 
000, it has cost us untold misery and suffer- 
ing, it has cost us unnumbered thousands of 


our very best youth and young manhood, in’ 


death, in lifelong physical injuries, in 
changed mental attitudes, and no one knows 
and probably no one will ever know what it 
has cost our Nation in the lowering and 
breaking down of our moral and spiritual 
forces and ideals not only among our soldiers 
and men in our armed forces, but also in the 
very fiber of our Nation and in the warp and 
woof of our national life and well being. This 
is something that cannot be accounted for by 
statistics, but it is real, although it is in- 
tangible in the sense we cannot reach out 
and physically touch it. 

Our only hope of avoiding another war is 
in making the United Nations strong and 
effective and powerful, I have the unquali- 
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fled belief that the more complex or ominous 
the world’s international relations may be- 
come, in that same degree the greater be- 
comes the critical need that the peace-loving 
peoples of the earth shall strive to make this 
United Nations enterprise succeed. It is my 
firm belief that unless Russia and Great 
Britain and the United States, individually or 
collectively, cause it to fail, it will succeed. 

We must have no illusions that peace will 
come automatically, or that the United Na- 
tions will work automatically, like pressing 
the switch and having the lights come on. 
It is going to take an infinite amount of work 
and patience and understanding and good- 
will by us as well as by the other nations of 
the world to make it work. We are going to 
have to give up many things which we have 
heretofore thought we could not afford to 
forego, in order to make it work. 

I repeat—because it is so desperately im- 
portant—that the United Nations must be 
made to succeed if we are to avoid unspeak- 
able catastrophe in this atomic age, when 
decisive war may be waged in minutes in- 
stead of years and when the first casualty list 
may be the last. 

This Charter clearly has its imperfections. 
We must be constantly on watch for oppor- 
tunities for its improvement, but we must 
first learn to live with what we have and 
not permit it to die of pernicious anemia. 
It is clear that our first challenge is to make 
it work. 

To those who are already suggesting sub- 
stitutes and are saying that it has no teeth 
in it, I would call to their attention some 
of the things utterly impossible of achieve- 
ment a few years ago, which has already 
been accomplished, as stated by Senator 
VANDENBERG, and some other things I shall 
point out have been taken from his address 
on the floor of the Senate. In 37 days in 
the meeting at London the United Nations 
turned what was merely a blueprint into a 
going concern; it turned what had there- 
tofore Seen only an ideal in the minds of 
men into a reality; until this meeting it had 
been only a pious dream, but when this 
Council adjourned on February 16 it had 
organized in working detail the complete 
machinery for the General Assembly, for the 
Security Council, for the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, for the Social and Economic 
Council, and for the functioning of every 
instrument of peace provided for by the 
Charter. On January 10 it was only a scrap 
of paper; 37 days later life had been breathed 
into it and all of the various parts had been 
set up ready to function. Never before in 
the history of the world had so much been 
accomplished. 

Let all of us see to it in the name of flesh 
and blood and human hearts and hopes that 
it shall never again return to a mere scrap 
of paper. 

This London meeting demonstrated also 
that nations can sit down together and talk 
plainly. Four or five major issues were dis- 
cussed and settled at this London meeting, 
whereas in the past it would have taken 
years through diplomatic channels to have 
reached the same result, if, indeed, these 
results or settlements could ever have been 
reached that way. In both our world wars 
we have had secret agreements, and the 
serial postscripts of the last one still con- 
tinue to appear. This new brotherhood of 
nations may lay claim to high values at least 
in its emphasis on daylight diplomacy. 

In each of these four or five issues the 
matter was finally sent back by the Council 
to direct negotiations between the parties, 
but they were all fully heard and considered. 
In some quarters there are complaints about 
this action from people who are impatient 
and whose attitude seems to be that they 
would like a god of peace just as militant 
and relentless as a god of war. But the 
United Nations Charter does not contemplate 
the techniques of a force; it is not for the 
purpose of hastening the sanctions and the 
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use of force but to prevent, if possible, the 
use of these; it is built to prevent war, not 
to make war; it requires by its very terms 
the exhaustion of all possibilities of nego- 
tiation and conciliation and judicial settle- 
ment before we resort to the use of arms 
or sanctions. 

Our new Ambassador to Russia, Gen, 
Walter Bedell Smith, has said, “It is impera- 
tive that our national temperatures remain 
at normal,” and further with regard to Rus- 
sia that both Russia and ourselves want 
nothing so much as peace. Probably what 
still bothers Russix is a resurgent fear against 
aggression; she is fearful of her own security; 
she may feel that we of America and the 
English speaking people have designs which 
she cannot fathom. Fear is really the breed- 
er of trouble. Fear comes when we do not 
know or understand each other. We admit 
we do not know or understand the Russian 
mentality; certainly, we should know they do 
not know or understand us; they cannot real- 
ize that we have free speech, or free press, 
or such a feeling that we do not want their 
territory and that we are not and never 
will be an aggressor Nation. 

There is a line however beyond which we 
cannot go with Russia or anyone else; we 
can concede so much, compromise so much, 
but we cannot go beyond it. But how can 
we expect Russia or any of our other alien 
friends to know where that line is unless we 
establish it; most of us ourselves do not 
know. What we must do through our State 
Department is to draw that line and then to 
say that “This is the line” and to mean it 
when we say it. We have vacillated s0 
much that not only do our alien friends and 
allies not know when we mean what we say, 
but we ourselves do not even know it. We 
should say only what we mean, and we 
should mean every word we say. Like Sen- 
ators VANDENBERG and CoNNALLY, I have the 
deep and abiding conviction that this way 
is the way to permanent peace between us 
and the other nations making up the United 
Nations. I believe it is the best and possibly 
the only way to win Soviet respect, ana 
trust. 

To all nations we can speak with power in- 
herent in our own unselfishness, and when 
the peoples of the earth understand that we 
have no ulterior designs against any other na- 
tion, we can lead the nations through this 
United Nations organization to real peace. 
In any event we are now on notice that we 
and the other peoples of the earth must never 
cease to evangelize this struggle for peace 
if it shall reach its full fruition. 

In this age there can be no security which 
is not collective; we can never go back to 
isolationism. The atomic bomb has changed 
that, if indeed, it was not already outmoded 
in the minds of all of our thinking people. 

With unwavering fidelity and hope we 
rhust carry on this great adventure. If there 
‘be any failure let us in America be able to 
say that the blame for the blood is not upon 
our hands nor the tragedy upon our sculs. 





The Pure Ministry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH H. DAUGHTON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. DAUGHTON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address delivered 
by Chaplain Julius J. Nodel at a banquet 
in his honor given by the Jewish com- 
munity of Norfolk, Va., on May 15, 1946, 
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at the Hague Club. The title of this ad- 
dress is “The Pure Ministry.” 


The fact that so many chaplains are now 
asking for retention on duty and so many are 
shipping over to the Regular Navy is evi- 
dence of a new realization by rabbis, min- 
isters, and priests that they can find a real 
ministry of peace among those who will have 
to guarantee the peace of the world, God be 
willing. It was easy enough to hop on the 
bandwagon of war, with all of its fanfare 
and excitement. However, the real function 
of the religious man is to work for peace 
among those who will have to maintain the 
peace. No military organization can ever 
become brutalized, as were the Nazis, if men 
of God’s word walk among them—teaching 
them, praying for them and with them, in- 
spiring them, guiding them, and restraining 
them. 

What precisely is a chaplain supposed to 
do? 

Nothing precisely, but a great deal exten- 
sively. I would like to summarize it by 
saying that a chapiain must, first of all, be a 
consecrated rabbi, minister, or priest. Thus 
consecrated, he can only be moved to serve 
God, country, and humanity. To serve one 
without the others is impossible. Without 
God, there can be no true service for the best 
and highest interests of the land in which 
we live. Without service to country, there 
can be no service to God. I think that the 
rabbis in ancient Talmudic times captured 
the essence of this truth when they said, 
“The law of the land is the law.” And there 
can be no service to country alone, unless 
all of humanity is bettered thereby. It is 
one of the most important lessons I hope we 
learned from the war recently ended. * * * 

That is why in the Army and Navy there 
is no such thing as a GI religion—unless by 
GI you mean “God inspired”; an inspiration 
which makes men who are facing suffering, 
hardship, and death understand that by their 
sacrifice they are serving God, country and 
humanity. * * * It is never the function 
of a chaplain to inspire his men to fight. He 
is only by their side to teach them why they 
must fight. * * * 

I feel fortunate that the opportunity was 
mine to serve during World War II and that 
out of 1,045 rabbis who applied for the chap- 
laincy (50 percent of all the rabbis in the 
United States) I was one of the 311 who met 
the physical, mental, and moral require- 
ments, thereby enabling me to don the uni- 
form of the country which overthrew the evil 
which had been riding rough-shod upon the 
earth since 1933. * * * 

This is the country which gave me its uni- 
form of hondr to wear; rather than the 
striped suit of a concentration camp victim. 

This is the country which gave me the 
service number 402-355 on its official records; 
rather than a number for execution in a gas 
chamber or crematory. 

This is the country which made the Ten 
Commandments and the Star of David part 
of its official military insignia and allowed 
me to wear it as a badge of honor; rather 
than make me wear it as a yellow badge of 
disgrace. 

. This is the country which built chapels for 
Jews in the armed forces; rather than destroy 
and desecrate synagogues and temples built 
for the worship of God. 

This is the country that is giving my peo- 
ple equal opportunity and representation in 
defense of its institutions, 

This is the country, which for the first time 
in history is establishing a regular Jewish 
Navy Chaplain’s Corps. 

For all this, in humble gratitude, in devo- 
tion and duty to my God, my country, and 
my people Israel, I have accepted the invi- 
tation to join the Regular Chaplain’s Corps 
of the United States Navy. 

I do not mention this for the purpose of 
accruing credit to myself, but rather to ail 
of my colleagues, the Jewish chaplains of 
World War II, who have shown the need and 





the good work of a Jewish chaplain’s minis- 
. Both the Army and the Navy have dis- 
covered that where a Jew is permitted to live 


heart; where his heart is there is his devo- 
tion and loyalty. They have also learned 
that material strength and effort is not 
enough—that the all-important, the su- 
preme thing, without which all else is to no 
avail, is the religious spirit and character of 
a people. They have discovered that it may 
be wrong to sing “Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition,” but it might be more im- 
portant to sing, “Praise the Lord, That’s Our 
Ammunition.” 

One of the most beautiful stories in the 
Bible, I believe, is the story of Elijah. Sick 
at heart and discouraged by his failure to 
influence Ahab and Jezebel to worship the 
Lord God of Hosts instead of the pagan Baal, 
Elijah escapes into the wilderness, and there 
came to him an amazing experience as he 
stood upon the mount of Horeb. First, 
there came a great and strong wind which 
rent the mountains and shattered the rocks, 
but the Lord was not in the wind; and after 
the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake; and after the earth- 
quake, a fire, but the Lord was not in the 
fire; and after the fire came a “still small 
voice.” When Elijah heard the “still small 
voice,” he wrapped his mantle about him and 
listened to the Voice of God. 

During the past hellish decade we were 
unable to find God in the winds or the earth- 
quakes or the fires which almost destroyed 
the world and all of mankind with them. 
It was only when men sought the sanctuary 
of synagogue, church, and cathedral; it was 
only when men prayed in the quietness of 
their souls that they were able to hear the 
“still small voice’—the voice of God urging 
them to go back into the wilderness, and if 
needs be, to wade through the flood of blood, 
sweat, and tears in order to bring the peace 
of the Lord’s ways again upon the earth. 

How many of you heard and remembered 
the verses of a poem quoted by the King of 
England to his subjects in a New Year’s Day 
message during the most awful days of Eng- 
land’s history in 1940? “I said to a man who 
stood at the gate of the year: ‘Give me a 
light that I may go safely into the unknown’ 
and he said: ‘Go out into the darkness and 
put your hand in the hand of God. That 
shall be better to you than a light and safer 
than a known way.’” 

What a poetic way of describing faith in 
its extreme. Faith is tested only in extremes. 
I know full well that we are sometimes dis- 
trustful of poets. We sometimes think of 
poets as people who have long hair and 
doubtful ambitions. It may be true about 
some, but those whom the world claims as its 
poets have pronounced some of the greatest 
truths, deepest insights, and most lasting 
values man has ever achieved or discovered. 
Religion has always been a matter of in- 
sight—getting beneath the surface. It is 
concerned with the small things of the world 
and the great things of the spirit. Not with 
the shallow things we can only see and hear 
and smell and taste and feel. Religion is 
the courage that wills; the idealism that in- 
spires; the purpose that impels; the love that 
sacrifices; the conscience that makes of the 
good things of life the all-important aim of 
life. 

As Will Durant says in his book, Mansions 
of Philosophy: “Men make war, men some- 
times hate and steal and murder and pillage. 
But sometimes men give their lives for their 
country; sometimes they sacrifice all for chil- 
dren and family; sometimes they build Par- 
thenons and Sistine Chapels; sometimes they 
produce a Beethoven, a Mendelsohn; some- 
times they write a Fifth Symphony or Leaves 
of Grass.” 

It is in the little things that we find re- 
ligious inspiration. It is in the everyday, 
commonplace events and experiences that 
we find God. 








I, along with many of my colleagues, for- 
sook enviable opportunities in civilian pul- 
pits both before and after the war. As for 
myself, I decided that rather than be lim- 
ited to one community or one congregation, 
I would accept the greater responsibility of 
representing, by my service, every Jewish 
community and congregation in America, 
Some of my colleagues could not resist the 
temptation of returning to the status quo. 
Others could not resist the obligation of ac- 
cepting the sine qua non. The indispensa- 
bility of a Jewish Chaplain’s Corps is proven 
by the invitation of the armed forces to the 
Jews of America for permanent representa- 
tion. It is with gratitude that the Jewish 
community and its leaders understand and 
accept the responsibility of this great mo- 
ment in the history of the Jews in Amer- 
ica; great and important insofar as the status 
of the Jew is recognized throughout the 
world. 

I have decided to devote my ministry to 
carrying the message of Israel to Israel's sons 
and daughters wherever they may be scat- 
tered—on some distant island, or lonely mil- 
itary outpost; in some small chapel hut or 
on the crowded deck or quarters of a ship. 
The strength of the Jewish people did not 
always flourish in large synagogues or elab- 
orate temples. Our synagogues were not al- 
ways built on the highways of a city or at 
important places. More often, they were in 
out-of-the-way places; humble buildings, 
simple and crude, but oh, what a world of 
ardent glories dwelt within those walls— 
glories which only our history can tell; 
glories which only the eternity of our people 
can attest. 

“You wish to know”, cried the great He- 
brew poet Bialik, “whence your brethren 
drew that strength to combat the armed 
forces of their enemies? Go to some little 
synagogue, in some out of the way place, 
and there in the twilight of the vanishing 
day, you will find three or four men chant- 
ing over an ancient tome; chanting in that 
old, old chant from their sacred law. There 
you will stand before the miracle of my peo- 
ples’ eternal life and you will see the glory 
of an undying race.” 

As a contemporary poet exclaimed: 


“No stained glass windows 
Nor chimes that ring, 
But a place to go 
Where a man can sing. 
No rich, thick carpets 
On which to trod. 
But a quiet place 
To talk with God.” 


That will be my ministry. To hear more 
often the “kol d’momo dako” the still small 
voice of pure religious service, rather than 
lose sight of my true ministry in the earth- 
quakes and winds and fires of clubs and so- 
cials and meetings and dissipating demands 
of superpowered, high-compression religious 
institutional life. 

As I assume my new duties in the respon- 
sible position which will be mine, I can only 
pray: “Take my two hands in Thine, O Lord, 
and hold them fast the long, long day that 
I may not forget. Hold my two hands in 
Thine, O Lord; that those who take my 
hands, nay find Thee there.” 





Hon. James A. Farley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZEBULON WEAVER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include therein a short state- 
ment recently appearing in the Washing- 
ton Star of April 23, 1946: 


THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


New YorkK.—James A. Farley—“Big Jim”— 
holds a unique position in the Democratic 
Party, both State and national, today. Fa- 
mous as the man who conducted a Nation- 
wide campaign in 1932 to nominate the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for President, who 
served in the Roosevelt Cabinet for nearly 8 
years, and at the same time was chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee and of 
the New York State Democratic Committee, 
his words and advice carry weight. He is 
back from Europe, where he went on a busi- 
ness trip, and his views on the New York 
political situation are eagerly sought. 

He has been mentioned many times as a 
possible nominee for governor—sometimes 
for Senator. The latter job does not interest 
him in the slightest. There is a strong feel- 
ing, however, he would like to be governor, 
particularly as a stepping stone to a Vice 
Presidential nomination in 1948. 

Despite his wide participation in politics, 
Mr. Farley has never been a candidate for 
high elective office except once. That was 
after he broke with the late President Roose- 
velt on the third-term issue and allowed his 
name to go before the Democratic National 
Convention in 1940 for the Presidential nomi- 
nation. His split with Mr. Roosevelt, after 
years of close association, is as much a part 
of political history as was the break between 
the late President Theodore Roosevelt and 
the late President and Chief Justice Taft. 

Mr. Farley, however, has always retained 
his Democratic Party regularity. He did not, 
like the late Gov. Alfred E. Smith, abandon 
the Democratic national ticket in the cam- 
paign of 1940, or in that of 1944. In a serious 
clash with Mr. Roosevelt in 1942, however, 
Mr. Farley nominated his candidate for Gov- 
ernor over Senator MEAD, who had the all-out 
backing of Mr. Roosevelt, in a turbulent 
Democratic State convention. This has its 
bearing .on today’s situation—for Senator 
MEap is apparently the Democratic high com- 
mand’s choice for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion against Governor Dewey next fall. Be- 
fore that convention Mr. Farley delivered a 
bitter diatribe against Mr. MEap. 

What Mr. Farley said then will undoubtedly 
be used by the Republicans in the coming 
campaign, should Mr. MEAD be the nominee 
for Governor. Further, Mr. Farley will not, 
it is believed, raise a finger to help elect Mr. 
MeEap be the nominee for Governor. Whether 
he would feel impelled to denounce Mr. Mreap 
again, however, is another question. The 
probabilities are he would content himself 
with saying nothing publicly, which might 
have considerable effect. 

It is not unlikely that before the Demo- 
cratic nominations for governor and Senator 
are made Mr. Farley’s advice may be sought 
in Washington, as well as here. The New 
York campaign this year has its full signifi- 
cance for the Democrats nationally. As a 
warriing-up gallop for the 1948 Presidential 
campaign that would be greatly satisfied if 
they could win the gubernatorial race—and 
at the same time knock off Governor Dewey, 
the titular leader of the Republican Party as 
its standard bearer in 1944. Mr. Farley has 
been a friend in the past of the Democratic 
National Chairman Hannegan, as well as of 
President Truman. It is natural they would 
be glad to have the Democrats present a solid 
front in the New York campaign. 

While Mr. Farley was in Europe he talked 
over the New York political situation with 
Associate Justice Jackson of the United 
States Supreme Court, now prosecutor of war 
criminals in Germany. Justice Jackson has 
been considered a potential nominee for 
governor. Undoubtedly Mr. Farley would 
find it easy to go to work for him in the cam- 
paign, should the party nominate him, 
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There is no feud between the two as exists 
between Messrs. Farley and Meap. Justice 
Jackson, however, was entirely noncommital 
on. the subject of running for Governor. At 
present Justice Jackson has the support of 
none of the Democratic leaders in New York, 
who are out beating the tom-toms for Senator 
MeEaD. However, the State conventions are 
5 months in the future and a lot could hap- 
pen in that period. 

Mr. Farley right now is not talking politics 
publicly. That eventually he will have a 
good deal to say about the New York situa- 
tion seems inevitable. No Democrat in the 
country, and certainly in New York, has more 
friends. And no Democrat has a greater 
reputation for political sagacity and for 
integrity. 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Daily Jefferson 
County Union, Fort Atkinson, Wis., under 
date of June 25, 1946: 

Those were serious charges Judge Joe 
McCarthy, candidate for the Republican 
nomination for United States Senator, made 
against the British loan last week. The judge 
charged that loans from this country are 
being used to build a British trade supremacy 
over us with our own money. 

Mr. J. B. Polo, of the Fort, believes that the 
judge has not cxaggerated the situation. A 
long-time resident of Spain, Mr, Polo has 
more than a speaking acquaintance with 
South American industrialists who are in the 
market for various equipment we produce in 
this country. In recent communications 
Mr. Polo has observed a greater and greater 
disposition on the part of South American 
buyers to favor English sources of supply be- 
cause cf savings in price. One of the most 
recent items was an order for cylinders, on 
the price of which the South Americans 
could save 20 percent by purchasing from 
England instead of the United States. 

Mr. Polo points out that this is not a par- 
ticularly distressing situation at the moment, 
when most manufacturers have more orders 
than capacity, but these favorable conditions 
will not prevail forever. The day may not 
be far distant when we will regret whatever 
factors are leading to our loss of prestige in 
foreign trade markets. Loss of those markets 
will mean less jobs and lower wages in the 
Nation and in Fort Atkinson. 

All of us are aware that England was hard- 
hit in the earlier phases of the war. As 
many as every fifth home was partially or 
totally demolished in certain areas. Her in- 
dustry and her agriculture suffered severe 
maladjustments. If we had the credit to 
spare, which we haven’t with our own debt 
of such staggering proportions that we our- 
selves face bankruptcy, few would question 
a loan to England, even if we knew the loan 
would never be returned. 

But if England proposes to use that money 
to win our foreign trade markets from us, 
the project becomes all the more dubious. 
And if England proposes to use the money 
we lend to her to undersell us on the inter- 
national markets, she puts herself in the 
position of a merchant who has the insuffer- 
able effrontery to ask a competitor for a loan 
so he can run him out of business. 
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We have, apparently, bungled the whole 
issue of international relief anyway. We are 
sending butter to foreign areas while the oleo 
interests seize the butterless opportunity to 
assure us that their product is as good as 
anything that comes from a cow; if it’s that 
good, why not ship it to England and l-ave 
the butter here? 

We are shipping tenderloin steaks while 
Wisconsin carp go without a market. As the 
State conservation department Officials sug- 
gested yesterday, why not ship carp to 
Europe? They’re good food. They will fill 
empty tummies just as effectively as beef 
tenderloin. 

Here in America we have an unfortunate 
habit of doing everything the hard way. We 
either get so saturated with prejudice that 
we do nothing about a situation that merits 
action, or we go completely overboard and 
give away our sustenance when no such 
sacrifice is necessary. 





Air Service to the San Francisco Bay Area 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to direct the attention of the Members 
of the House to the following editorial 
which was published recently in the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin: 


BLOW TO CITY—CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
SHOULD APPROVE REHEARING FOR ADDITIONAL 
AIR LINES 


The Civil Aeronautics Board but recently 
rejected a number of long-submitted appli- 
cations for air service of great importance 
to the San Francisco Bay area, It did so 
largely on its own omniscient say-so that 
the area did not need the services applied 
for. In its words there was no showing of 
public necessity or convenience. 

To which the only possible answer is 
“Hooey.” 

San Francisco, by reason of its location 
and also its financial and business impor- 
tance, inevitably must become a huge center 
of air traffic, as it now is of seaborne traffic. 
To that end, this city is enlarging its great 
airport, and other bay-area communities are 
taking similar steps. 

But the Civil Aeronautics Board, in its 
greatest wisdom, refuses the community the 
services it requires. 

It turned down one line seeking through 
routes and feeder service to Portland and 
Seattle, but permitted several smaller com- 
panies to put on the feeder services without 
any provision for more main-line traffic be- 
tween the two northern Cities and San Fran- 
cisco. Thus, the present main-line company, 
which cannot now handle all the traffic 
offered between here and Portland and Seat- 
tle, must soon bear the additional burden 
of new feeders into its main line. 

The Board also refused several other ap- 
plications, including one of a very large com- 
pany, to improve its service between here 
and Los Angeles and to the East via the 
Southwest. 

This newspaper believes that in aviation, 
as in steamship and rail transportation, we 
should have competition and the improved 
service competition renders over monopoly 
operation. We believe that the present 
main-line operator between here and the 
Northwest will benefit in the long run by a 
competitive situation and most certainly 
the community will benefit. 


The air situation between here and Seattle 
is impossible. One can make better time by 
car. What is the use of the speedy airplane 
if one must wait weeks for a reservation? 
Between here and Los Angeles, where there 
is competition, one can find a plane seat at 
almost any time of the day, any day. To 
Seattle, you just wait or take the train or 
your own car. 

The companies whose applications were re- 
jected plan to ask fora rehearing. The com- 
munity, including our civic organizations, 
should support that request. We need the 
service. 

The fact that the Board’s rulings were 
based on 38-year-old data is only a partial ex- 
cuse. In discussing finances of the com- 
panies it used current figures. 

This newspaper is not favoring any com- 
pany. All we suggest to the community is 
that we see to it that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board not deprive us of competition in this 
highly important and potentially greatest 
form of transportation. 





The OPA Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Washington News 
of June 26 seems to me a fair appraisal 
of the OPA bill which, though a small 
jump from Chester Bowles’ frying pan, 
avoided a large jump into the fires of 
inflation: 


TIME FOR SELF-RESTRAINT 


The compromise bill to extend the OPA’s 
life for a year is a better measure than either 
House or Senate passed originally. 

It won’t be a perfect price-control law if 
President Truman signs it, as Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader BARKLEY advises, rather than 
risk having no price-control law at all after 
June 30. That is, it won’t satisfy those who 
demand rigid Government restraint of prices. 

But rigid restraint of prices has been made 
impossible by unwise administration poli- 
cies, including encouragement to a sharp 
and sudden rise of wages. And, we believe, 
Chester Bowles and others promote a dan- 
gerous delusion when they tell the people 
that their escape from inflationary calamity 
depends on how much power the OPA gets 
from Congress, 

No amount of OPA power can insure the 
volume of production which is the only real 
protection against the kind of inflation now 
menacing this country. But arbitrary, 
blundering use of OPA power can impede 
production, and in countless cases has. 

We disagree witu those who want price con- 
trols scrapped immediately. Essential during 
the war, such controls will be necessary in 
lessening degree until the country is further 
along the road to normal balance between 
supply and demand. However, as Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Bowles often have said, industry, 
business, and agriculture as well as labor 
should be allowed and helped to return to a 
free-market basis as quickly as safety will 
permit. 

If the OPA had shown more desire to speed 
that return—and less of the inevitable bu- 
reaucratic tendency to perpetuate itself—we 
believe Congress would have extended most 
of its powers along with its lease on life. If 
that master propagandist, Mr. Bowles, had 
been as zealous in helping Congress as he 
was in accusing it of evil motives, the coun- 
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try probably could have had a much better 
price-control law. 

The law it is likely to get does not neces- 
sarily mean runaway prices. It does mean 
that the OPA will have considerably less dis- 
cretion to refuse or delay relief sought by 
producers and to impose its own notions as 
to what are proper profits. But we believe 
most industrialists, businessmen, and farm- 
ers are just as eager as the wage earners and 
consumers to avoid uncontrolled inflation, 
And the weakening of OPA protection should 
mean a strengthening of efforts by the Amer- 
ican people to protect themselves. 

The need is for much more self-restraint 
than most of us have been showing. 

Business, industry, and agriculture can 
restrain the temptation to grab for more 
than fair prices and reasonable profits. La- 
bor can restrain the temptation to strike 
and stop production. Consumers can re- 
strain the impulse to pay almost any price 
for almost anyfhing. Purchasing power 
can be saved profitably in war bonds instead 
of wasted in a scramble for scarce goods. 

And, if the Government will only restrain 
its spending, its deficit-financing, bank- 
borrowing, monetary and credit policies 
which pump up inflationary pressures, the 
powers retained by OPA can be enough. 





Bill Hart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the million of grown-up girls “shading 
into their forties” who fondly remembers 
Bill Hart, and for whom he “embodied 
romance and gallantry,” I note his pass- 
ing with a nostalgic sigh. 

The following editorial from the New 
York Times of June 26 echoes the senti- 
ments of this Bill Hart fan: 


WILLIAM 8S. HART 


Most people have trouble recalling the title 
of a single one of the old Hart westerns, but 
millions of grown-up boys and girls shading 
into their forties fondly remember Bill Hart. 
More than any other rider of the screen, 
from Broncho Billy to Tom Mix, he stereo- 
typed for a whole generation the tradition of 
our last frontier, where men were men and 
women were angels. 

It wasn’t really like that and neither was 
Bill. He was no reformed bad man, as he 
was sometimes pictured, but a reformed 
postal clerk and Shakespearean actor who 
had once even dared the balcony scene as 
Romeo. As a visiting youth Hart had savored 
the heady flavor of the still wild Dakotas. 
That shaped his destiny, though it was only 
on the stage that he learned to be a cowboy. 
Yet he felt he was made for the movies, 
sought an opening there, and the movies 
made him. The stories through which he 
flickered were always the same, and so was 
Bill. He was no horse-opera ballad crooner, 
however. He tried hard to reflect the dan- 
gerous life he had sentimentalized. He in- 
sisted on authentic western detail, knew how 
to handle a horse, and never used a double. 
Nobody could look down an empty gun 
barrel with more sangfroid and nobody could 
bring two pearl-handled revolvers into 
quicker action for a triumph of justice. 
Nothing scared him, nothing even perturbed 
him; his every posture was noble. Oddily 
enough, his long, impassive, bony face 
seemed to resemble that of his almost equally 











famous pinto pony, Paint. But he embodied 
romance in countless feminine hearts and 
inspired instant hero worship in the mascu- 
line breast. There will never be another 
Bill Hart. The background is faded and the 
type is dated, but the memory is still green 
and fresh. 





Observations on OPA and Our Present- 
Day Food Problems 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Tue ABC’s or INFLATION 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
purchasing power of the people exceeds 
the stock of available goods on hand, we 
get inflation. To prevent inflation—or 
to cure it when it already exists—we 
must either reduce the people’s purchas- 
ing power or increase the supply of 
available goods. The two factors in in- 
flation, purchasing power and available 
goods, must be kept in balance to insure 
stabilized prices. 

Today we are not threatened with in- 
flation: we have inflation. To cure it 
we must speed up production. We must 
produce, produce, and then produce—in 
factory, mine, mill, and on the farm. 
Purchasing power has been piling up 
rapidly over the past several years, until 
we now have a reservoir of over $100,- 
000,000,000 in the shape of Government 
bonds and cash balances. The only pos- 
sible way to satisfy the present-day cash 
demand for goods—and hold prices 
steady—is to produce enough goods to 
meet this excessive demand, and do it 
almost immediately. Every handicap 
upon production today contributes to the 
inflationary trend and accelerates the 
same. That is one reason why the pres- 
ent wave of strikes is so serious. A firm 
hand at the helm of the ship of state is 
needed today if we are to speed up pro- 
duction and head off inflation. 


THE RIGHT WAY 


Mr. Speaker, many persons in high 
Government positions do not realize the 
extent that Government policies are re- 
tarding the reconversion program and 
preventing production. Mr. Bowles of 
OPA is an outstanding example of this 
fact. He denies that OPA has retarded 
or is retarding production. No one ques- 
tions Mr. Bowles’ sincerity, but most peo- 
ple question his conclusions. Mr. Bowles 
has closed his eyes to facts that are 
widely known in industry, and prefers 
to base his decisions upon general sta- 
tistics that are meaningless when ap- 
plied to present-day conditions. Thou- 
sands of specific instances can be given 
where OPA policies have retarded or 
blocked badly needed production. Mr. 
Bowles would do well to forget his peeve 
against the National Association of 
Manufacturers and personally travel the 
highways and byways of the Nation, 
visiting with our small manufacturers, 
and seeing with his own eyes the havoc 
OPA has brought about. If he would 
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do this we feel sure he would reverse 

his attitude and would do everything he 

could to encourage production instead of 

hindering it. Increased production is 

the only way to hold down prices. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Mr. Speaker, there is unlimited de- 
mand for the commodities our manufac- 
turers produce, and unlimited money 
with which to pay for this merchandise. 
The chief excuse for the OPA is infla- 
tion. Inflation is held up as a terrible 
bugaboo, the monster that would de- 
stroy us all. It is true that if OPA re- 
strictions were taken off we would have 
some advance in prices for a short pe- 
riod of time, but we would have produc- 
tion almost immediately; and competi- 
tion, production, and the law of supply 
and demand would very speedily solve 
all of our troubles. The law of supply 
and demand cannot be set aside by man 
any more than he can stop the sun from 
shining or the tide from ebbing and 
flowing. The sooner we get down to 
common sense and get rid of the OPA, 
the sooner we will have peace and pros- 
perity in the Nation. 

OUR PRESENT FOOD SHORTAGE 


Mr. Speaker, errors in judgment, 
bungling, miscalculations, and conflict- 
ing policies on the part of armchair plan- 
ners in Washington are the principal 
causes of our present-day food short- 
ages. The explanation is about as fol- 
lows: 

First: The demand for food in 1946 
was underestimated by our armchair 
planners because they overestimated the 
number that would be unemployed this 
spring. They said our unemployed would 
total 8 to 10 million. It is actually less 
than one-third of that number. The 
more wages paid out the greater the con- 
sumption of food; therefore our food 
consumption was underestimated. 

Second. This being an election year, 
food rationing was discontinued; but 
food subsidies totaling $2,000,000,000 per 
year were continued. These two ill- 
advised Government policies resulted in 
greater food consumption. 

Third. An unusually cool growing sea- 
son coupled with early frosts caused our 
corn crop in 1945—although normal in 
amount—to be high in moisture content 
and low in feed value. This resulted in 
an acute feed situation that reflects it- 
self today in the quantity of meat, poul- 
try, milk, and milk products that are 
available for the market. It also resulted 
in the substitution of large quantities of 
wheat for corn as feed for livestock, 
thereby further reducing the amount of 
wheat available for human consumption. 
During the last 6 months 145,000,000 
bushels more of wheat than usual was 
fed to livestock on the farms. This excess 
feeding of wheat was the result of dis- 
torted and ill-advised Government price 
ceilings on corn and wheat which forced 
farmers to give priority to hogs over 
human beings in wheat consumption, 
Six times the amount of wheat we are 
supposed to ship to the starving peoples 
of Europe was used for animal feed 
on our farms during the past 6 months. 
This situation was neither foreseen nor 
anticipated by the armchair planners 
in Washington. 
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FOOD RATIONING AGAIN? 


Mr. Speaker, if we are forced to re- 
turn to the rationing of foods, as Chester 
Bowles suggested, it will be because the 
administration has failed to bring about 
the food production which would have 
made rationing unnecessary. The threat 
of rationing will remain as long as there 
is government interference with food 
production. When housewives cannot 
buy meat, butter, and other staple foods, 
some kind of rationing may be neces- 
sary. But rationing will not add one 
pound to the world’s food supply. Only 
increased production will alleviate hun- 
ger. Rationing merely’ distributes 
scarcity. 

It is significant that the commodities 
Mr. Bowles wanted to start rationing 
again—meat, butter, and fats—are the 
very commodities in which shortages 
have been created by OPA policies. The 
man who created the shortages now 
wants the power to ration them again. 
The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee warned months ago 
that this Nation’s reserves of many basic 
food commodities were at an all-time 
low. It urged that steps be taken to as- 
sure abundant crops. Those steps were 
not taken. Before the American people 
return to food rationing, they should 
have the answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

First. Why has nothing been done to 
bring about a desperately needed in- 
crease in production of farm machinery? 

Second. Why, in the face of a critical 
world shortage of fertilizer, have Gov- 
ernment-owned nitrate plants been per- 
mitted to stand idle since last summer? 

Third. Why is OPA permitted to main- 
tain a price structure that discourages 
the production of milk, sugar, butter, 
meat, and other basic foods? 

Production, not propaganda for the 
continuation of Government misman- 
agement, is the answer to food shortages 
and hunger. 

NO MEAT, NO BUTTER, NO BREAD, AND NO SENSE 


Mr. Speaker, bread lines are here 
again—not the bread lines of 1933 that 
the New Dealers said they would elimi-, 
nate if given a chance. Today’s bread 
lines are the result of 14 years of New 
Deal planning based upon an economy of 
searcity. After 14 years we have been 
managed out of meat; we have been 
managed out of butter; we have been 
managed out of bread; we have been 
managed out of a long list of everyday 
household necessities. Flour mills have 
been closing every day for many months 
because the mills could not get wheat 
at OPA ceilings. They were unable 
to buy wheat because the Govern- 
ment purchased all available wheat 
from farmers and are holding it for 
export. While flour mills all over the 
Nation were closing, Chester Bowles kept 
telling the farmers they should not hold 
their wheat because price ceilings would 
not be raised. In the end, not only were 
ceilings on grain raised twice, but the 
Government created its own black mar- 
ket by offering a 30-cent bonus for wheat 
and corn. The American public has been 
paying dearly for its OPA price control 
in nylon lines, butter lines, meat lines, 
shirt lines, and finally—in bread lines. 
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ARE YOU SELF-SUPPORTING? 


Mr. Speaker, do you realize that you 
did not pay in full for your dinner yes- 
terday, whether you ate it at home or in 
a restaurant? No one in America paid 
in full for his dinner yesterday, neither 
millionaire nor pauper. You did not pay 
in full for your sugar, your butter, your 
meat, your coffee, or your bread. Part 
of your dinner bill was charged to Uncle 
Sam and added to the public debt. So, 
whether you like it or not, whether you 
realize it or not, you are living partly 
off the Government. You are not paying 
your own way. 

Uncle Sam has been paying out some 
$2,000,000,000 in food subsidies each 
year and adding it to the public debt. 

OPA wants to continue food subsidies. 
Should we continue to saddle our chil- 
dren with part of our present-day food 
bill? 





The Democrats’ Platform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Indianapolis Times of June 24, 1946: 

THE DEMOCRATS’ PLATFORM 


Indiana Democrats, obviously, are realists, 
well able to identify a millstone when it’s tied 
around their necks. 

That's the only explanation for their re- 
ported decision to leave out of their State 
platform the customary eulogy of the in- 
cumbent head of their party, and to get as 
far away as possible from the Democratic 
national administration and all its works. 
There is apparent a strong feeling among 
Democrats themselves that association with 
their President, their Supreme Court, their 
OPA, even with their PAC, can only cost them 
votes in Indiana this fall. 

It isn’t a new feeling, although it may be 
a growing trend. Two years ago there was 
sharp criticism by left-wing New Deal ele- 
ments of the party’s two excellent nominees 
for Senator and Governor because they shied 
away from President Roosevelt and didn't in- 
clude him in their campaign posters. Even so 
it was pretty evident that their link with the 
New Deal alone was enough to defeat them. 
There seems to be no doubt left in either 
party today that Hoosier voters have turned 
definitely away from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policies of the last 14 years, and that 
they are likely to lay the whole New Deal mess 
on President Truman's doorstep, even though 
he only inherited, and did not create it. 

Rather wisely, we think, the State organi- 
gation is concentrating on State, rather than 
national issues in this convention. They 
have, in that field, a generally good program 
to offer the voters. Such items as direct pri- 
maries for nomination of senatorial and 
State-office candidates, nonpartisan selection 
of judges, and some of the others they may 
propose, are reforms that cry aloud for action, 
There is a pretty strong platform in the mak- 
ing. Given equally strong candidates, and a 
few more Republican blunders, the Demo- 
cratic Party’s prospects in Indiana, even in 
this year of evident Republican swing, are 
by no means hopeless. 

At least they recognize the errors of their 
national-party policy, if their national party, 
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split as it is among leftists and reactionaries, 
may indeed be said to have a policy, and are 
ready to formulate a sound policy of their 
own, on a local and State level. That is all 
to the good, for Indiana. Absolute one-party 
control isn’t likely to work any better in Re- 
publican hands than it has in Democratic 
hands. We hope they go through with their 
proposal to build a powerful progressive 
platform in their convention, and that they 
put into the campaign a slate of nominees 
strong enough to present a real challenge to 
the overconfident Indiana Republican ma- 
chine. 





The Price-Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the RecorD, I in- 
clude therein the following statement 
by the Committee To Protect the Con- 
sumers, which is composed of a group of 
Members of the House. The statement 
follows: 


Each of the undersigned Members of Con- 
gress who are members of the informs. Com- 
mittee for the Protection of the Consumer 
were and are in favor of a strong price- 
control law. In the vote this week we were 
faced with a Hobson’s choice—to vote for a 
weakened bill or to eliminate price control 
completely. 

For all practical purposes OPA was scuttled 
several weeks ago when the House and Senate 
adopted emasculating amendments. That 
was when the damage was done. The con- 
ference committee could only act on what 
was in front of it, amendments forged by 
special interest groups which would have an 
inflationary effect. 

The conference bill did save rent control 
and kept some controls on food, particu- 
larly meat. The rest of the bill is bad and 
will release inflationary forces. 

Reluctantly we voted for the conference 
report. That report represents the maxi- 
mum of price control upon which a ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress would 
agree. 

There is one chance left for continuous 
effective price control. That would come 
about only through a Presidential veto of 
the present bill, the sustaining of that veto 
by Congress, and the subsequent passing of 
a simple resolution by both Houses, con- 
tinuing the present Price Control Act. In 
such event we would certainly support such 
action. 

WitiiaM A. Barrett, Pennsylvania; AN- 
DREW BIEMILLER, Wisconsin; WIL- 
L1AM T. Byrne, New York; EMILy 
Tart Dovuc.as, Illinois; Aime For- 
AND, Rhode Island; James P. Gre- 
LAN, Connecticut; THomas S. Gor- 
DON, Illinois; Martin GorskI, Illi- 
nois; WILLIAM J. GREEN, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania; Franck R. HAvENNER, 
California; Frank E. Hook, Michi- 
gan; WILLIAM W. LINK, Illinois; 
THomas E. Morcan, Pennsylvania; 
Grorce E. Ovttanp, California; 
MELVIN Price, Illinois; ALEXANDER 
J. Resa, Illinois; Josern F. Ryter, 
Connecticut; Georce G. SaDoOwskKI, 
Michigan; CHARLES R. SAVAGE, 
Washington; JoHn B. SuLLIvan, 
Missouri; Puuwip A. Traynor, Dela- 
ware, CHas—E GOING WOODHOUSE, 
Connecticut; Witu1am T. GRANA- 
HAN, Pennsylvania, 





Portrait of a Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by George E.Sokolsky from 
the Washington Times-Herald of June 
22, 1946: 








TuHEsE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


It seems to me altogether wrong that 
CiarE Luce should be permitted to retire 
from public life. True, she said that she 
would not be a candidate again, but that 
statement was made under circumstances 
so emotionally tense as to require reconsid- 
eration—certainly by her constituents. 

Of the ladies of the Congress, CLare Lucr 
continues to excite the most interest and 
attention. I once worked for this lady in 
the relationship of a free-lance writer to an 
assistant editor. She was then not as popu- 
lar or unpopular, depending upon how one 
approaches the subject. I admired her then 
for her fine intellect, her ability to gct at 
the heart of a story, her keen and precise 
mind that grasped ideas, even when actions 
and events confused them. 

Cuiare Luce is unusual, not because she is 
an interesting woman but because she is a 
brilliant person. Like Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick and Dorothy Thompson, her power of 
expression is generated by knowledge and 
conviction. If women find her repartee un- 
genteel and overwhelming, they are correct 
in their judgment, because she thinks sharply 
and precisely and finds the hypocrisies of 
gentility vulgar. She speaks with sureness 
of purpose, because when she speaks she has 
a@ purpose. It is never the idle chatter of 
one who either dines to be seen or sings for 
her dinner. These women, Clare and Anne 
and Dorothy, influence American opinion as 
few men do because they are incapable of 
that masculine compromise which goes by 
the phrase, being a good fellow. They speak 
with the positiveness of a mother fighting 
for the character of her own child. 

There have been tragedies in Care Luce’s 
life which have aroused in her dormant 
spiritual powers and have altered her out- 
look, making it difficult for her to play the 
game of politics for personal glory and profit 
and power. She seeks rather to arouse a 
flaccid public to the tragedy of their own 
lives; to the broken families; to prejudices 
which reject those whom God created for no 
other reason than that they were made to 
look different from others; to the heartless 
betrayal of civilization in the rush for a 
promised but false security. 

It is unpopular and even unprofitable to 
swim against the tide, as anyone knows who 
during these last 10 years or more has spoken 
and written and preached the error of dis- 
carding centuries of wisdom for a decade of 
wisecracks. To such a woman as CLareE Luce, 
unpopularity can mean nothing except a 
stimulant to a greater activity and a swifter 
and surer battle for what she believes to be 
right. 

It is as futile as it is impossible to advise 
such a woman to be practical for practicality 
can mean little more than time serving, than 
making the best of a bad bargain—the sort 
of thing that Senator ALBEN BarKLey does in 
public and Senator Ropert WaGNeER in pri- 
vate. And it has been their practicality that 
has left us without principles or ideals, while 
such a person as CLaRE Luce cuts through 





the fog of confused thinking and finding the 
error, hits it down with a sarcasm so deadly 
and an aim so sure that the hypocrites flee 
like shamed creatures. 

Yet, were she nothing but a sarcastic, 
satirical person, she would be a shrew like 
Harold Ickes, who soured on life and his own 
fate, finds no redeeming grace in anything 
upon earth or in heaven or I presume in hell, 
except those who happen, for a rare moment, 
to accept his biliousness as philosophy. 

Ciare Luce is different; forever she holds 
high the deep idealism and abiding faith of a 
traditional Americanism as embodied in the 
philosophy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution. It may appear 
that she sometimes quarrels over details that 
seem to mean nothing; yet, they are parts 
of a mosaic of the permanent; put all to- 
gether they belong to the eternal and objec- 
tive truth that man is his brother’s keeper 
not only to support him materially but to 
guide him spiritually aright. 

It is not likely that she will be permitted 
to retire from politics as she has announced, 
It should not be permitted. 





Taxicab Strike in the District of Columbia 
REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLIXA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, we see today those who would 
paralyze the taxicab service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These individuals call 
this action a vacation. I call it a strike. 
I call it a strike against the Congress; 
I call it a strike against the government 
of the District of Columbia; I call it a 
strike against the people of the District 
of Columbia—yea—I even call it a strike 
against the United States itself. 

They are striking against the consti- 

tuted authority of the District of Colum- 
bia, whose powers were delegated by the 
Congress of the United States. Those 
responsible for this act of violence—and 
it is violence, Mr. Speaker, because we 
read in the public news columns where 
many vandals of this crew have damaged 
and wrecked the cabs of those who are 
attempting to fulfill their obligations to 
serve the people. 
_ I favor—and I hope it will not be long 
in forthcoming—the rescinding or re- 
voking of all licenses of the parties re- 
sponsible for this condition. I have 
talked this matter over with the chair- 
man of the District Committee, my dis- 
tinguished colleague the Honorable 
Joun L. McMittan from South Caro- 
lina, who has been maligned by these 
people along with Mr. Flanagan, of the 
PUC, because they have not bowed down 
to the demands of certain ones of this 
group. 

The Congress should give Mr. Flana- 
£an concrete authority to revoke licenses 
in cases of this nature. These cab driv- 
ers know well that a ceiling, the like of 
which they demand, cannot be granted. 
They know their demands are impossible. 
Their demands are in violation of the 
00d faith which they are supposed to 
evidence in obtaining licenses to oper- 
ate cabs in the District of Columbia. 
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The PUC, therefore, and not the Com- 
missioners should have authority in this 
particular. 

Let us teach these boys a lesson. Revoke 
their licenses. There are many veterans 
in the District who would like an oppor- 
tunity to make some of the money these 
boys have been making. There will be 
plenty of service to the people if the 
heroes who won the war could be per- 
mitted to carry on where these drivers 
leave off. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith an editorial on this 
matter from the Washington Post of this 
morning, June 27: 


TAXI DRIVERS 


Reports are in conflict as to the effective- 
ness of the taxi drivers’ strike, euphemisti- 
cally called a vacation. At the date of writ- 
ing, however, a good many drivers are still 
on the job, while the riding public appears 
to be rather indifferent spectators of the 
controversy. It is our guess, therefore, that 
the present strike, like the AFL demonstra- 
tion of last January, will fizzle out for lack 
of adequate support from the drivers them- 
selves. 

The chief grievance of the drivers and the 
cab-owning companies that are aiding and 
abetting the strike grows out of the failure 
of Congress promptly to enact legislation 
limiting the number of licensed cabs in the 
District. Chairman McMILLan, of the House 
District Committee, and Chairman Flanagan, 
of the Public Utilities Commission, are the 
principal targets of attack. The former is 
under fire because his committee has shelved 
various bills imposing limitations on the 
number of operating taxies; the latter, be- 
cause he has resisted union efforts to coerce 
the PUC into taking hasty action on their 
behalf by strikes and threats of strikes. 

Mr. Flanagan’s reappointment to the PUC 
comes up for consideration this week, and 
strike leaders ere said to be hopeful that 
their hostility to him will be regarded by Sen- 
ators as a black mark against his record. It 
is our hope and belief, however, that Mr. 
Flanagan’s refusal to yield to union pressure 
tactics will be counted to his credit and will 
strengthen his candidacy. 

We have repeatedly stated that, in our 
opinion, Congress ought to give the PUC 
discretionary power to limit the number of 
taxicabs operating in the District. For the 
time may again come when the volume of 
business will not be sufficient to provide liv- 
ing wages for all the men who seek licenses. 
But there is no need for haste in anticipating 
this possibility. Certainly there is no war- 
rant whatever for the immediate imposition 
of restrictions designed to give existing li- 
censed drivers a monopoly of the District’s 
taxicab business. And there is even less rea- 
son for putting owners of taxis in a position 
to charge exorbitant rentals based on such 
@ monopoly. As a matter of fact, regula- 
tion of cab rentals is called for both as a 
protection to drivers of rented cabs and for 
the sake of the riding public. For rate 
schedules, even if adjusted to yield fair re- 
turns to drivers, will speedily become inade- 
quate if rental charges are excessive. 

Like many other organized groups, taxi 
drivers are feeling the adverse effects of a 
postwar let-down in the demand for their 
services. Consequently they clamor for pro- 
tective legislation to insure a continuance of 
the abnormally large returns resulting from 
unavoidabie limitation on the number of 
operating cabs. To yield to such impor- 
tunities would mean to subject the people 
of Washington to the hardships resulting 
from inadequate cab service. During the 
war they endured such hardships with a 
minimum of grumbling, but they would not 
and should not be expected to tolerate them 
under peacetime conditions. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to insert the following letters 
from constituents in my district, which 
are typical of numerous letters received 
continually, as well as the opinion ex- 
pressed by hundreds upon personal con- 
tact, with respect to conditions prevail- 
ing as a result of OPA and other Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

If something is not done to correct 
the situation described and make it pos- 
sible for these folks to continue to pro- 
duce the foodstuffs we and other na- 
tions so desperately need, we are going 
to find ourselves facing increasing food 
shortages in this land of plenty: 


I think OPA was a good thing during the 
war, but it has had its day. One just can’t 
buy feed, it is so scarce, and we cannot raise 
any hogs or chickens to make any profit. 
One can’t have but just a few chickens. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES OWENS. 

La BELLE, Mo. 


From a turkey raiser: 


The way I look at this, this should be a free 
country, we should be able to sell what we 
raise at a profit and at prices according to 
supply and demand. We've been raising 250 
turkeys, sold stock because we can’t buy feed 
at $4.50 to $5 a 100 pounds and get 30 cents 
for turkeys. The ceiling was 34 cents but we 
could get only 30 cents. 

Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST WALKER. 

La BELLE, Mo. 


We should have free competition. I don’t 
believe the Government should run the rail- 
roads. The law of supply and demand is the 
only law. You can’t find 1,000 bushels of 
corn any place in this part «* the country. 
This OPA is ruining the country. 

EARL MOORE. 

C. C. McDANIEL. 

JOHN D. NORTHCRAFT. 
La BELLE, Mo. 


It seems to me that what we need is a 
b-tter relationship among nations and an 
established world market for our products. 
Our problems within 2 or 3 years will be to 
dispose of our surplus from our farms. At 
the present time our farmers are laboring 
under the handicap of a lack of balance be- 
tween feed supplies and prices, and livestock 
prices. Fewer animals are being fed and 
bred, which fact will cause a great reduction 
in food supplies for the next year. 

L. W. MADSEN. 

KNox COUNTY. 





The farmer is underpaid. He can’t make it 
with the present prices that OPA has on hogs, 
cattle, and feed; $14.35 is the most you can 
get for these hogs. You can’t put $1 corn 
in these hogs and make anything because 
here’s where they get you is on this truck- 
ing—the margin is too wide there some- 
where. It should be on a mileage basis. The 
Government would have had plenty of meats, 
chickens, etc., if they’d equalized these prices 
so the farmer would have made a little profit. 

Roy S. Haypon. 

La BELLE, Mo. 
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New Deal Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
time and again I have raised my voice on 
the floor of this House with reference to 
the critical feed situation for livestock 
and poultry. The mills that handle feed 
for the dairy industry as well as for poul- 
try and livestock on the farms, including 
feed for sheep and hogs, are desperately 
in need of feed to furnish the farmers 
in order to save the livestock and poultry 
from destruction. Were it not for the 
fact that livestock can be turned out to 
pasture it would be utterly impossible for 
the great majority of the farms to con- 
tinue to keep dairy herds or other live- 
stock. Farmers have been forced to sell 
tested herds for beef because of the ac- 
tion of the OPA in fixing ceiling prices 
far too low to cover the cost of produc- 
tion of milk and butter. 

It is not grain alone that is needed for 
feed, but one of the most valuable 
sources of livestock feed is black-strap 
molasses. I was amazed to find that 
notwithstanding the inability of the feed 
* mills and merchants to get black-strap 
molasses for the dairy farmers, vast 
shipments of black-strap molasses have 
been going abroad for some time and 
our exports are on the increase. I wish 
to call attention to the amount of mo- 
lasses exported from this country in 
1943, 1944, and 1945. The figures are as 
follows: 

Nineteen hundred and forty-three, 
234,114 gallons, or approximately 4,682 
barrels, valued at $126,351. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-four, 
150,306 gallons, or approximately 3,006 
barrels, valued at $71,683. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-five, 
1,620,793 gallons, or approximately 32,- 
400 barrels, valued at $451,877. 

Of the 1,620,793 gallons, or approxi- 

mately 32,400 barrels exported in 1945, 
1,012,882 gallons, or approximately 20,- 
500 barrels were exported to the United 
Kingdom. 
_ Inasmuch as the Government statis- 
tics do not separate molasses and black- 
strap molasses into two categories the 
amount of black-strap molasses in the 
exports can only be determined by an 
examination of the unit value, which, 
however, does disclose that the larger 
portion of the figures, which I have pre- 
sented, in gallons and barrels refers to 
black-strap molasses. 

It is becoming more evident every day 
that there are exporters in this country 
who are far more interested in supplying 
foreign governments with articles sorely 
needed at home than they are in trying 
to conserve our sources of food by sup- 
plying our home people. I could men- 
tion and disclose the figures showing the 
amount of farm machinery that is being 
sent abroad which the farmers here 
desperately need. I could show further 
that much of the farm machinery is not 
being used abroad; in fact in many in- 


stances cannot be used. Of course, it 
does not disturb the manufacturers of 
farm machinery or those who are run- 
ning the black market for UNRRA and 
other New Deal spending agencies 
whether the machinery is used abroad 
or permitted to rust out, so long as it is 
paid for by the taxpayers of this coun- 
try. If we are going to have food for the 
people here and for the starving people 
abroad it is about time that we made it 
possible for our farmers in this country 
to have the essentials with which to 
produce the food. Sufficient feed for 
livestock and poultry is essential if we 
are going to maintain the dairy farm 
and poultry industry. I believe that it is 
about time that the foreign governments 
reduce their armed forces and return the 
millions of men under arms over there 
to their homes, which would enable the 
farmers among them to return to their 
fields and begin to produce food. It is 
no wonder that Russia refuses to make 
any accounting of its distribution of the 
food sent there by UNRRA. Between 
the black market of some of the agencies 
which we have created and the use made 
of some of the food by the dictators of 
foreign countries to force people to yield 
to their demands, the food intended for 
legitimate purposes has been used other- 
wise, which acts cannot be explained 
except to charge it to New Deal bureau- 
cratic stupidity. I want our country re- 
moved from the grip of OPA, from Gov- 
ernment domination and regimentation 
so that this great country can go into 
maximum production. 

Just how long the people can be sold 
on the idea of regimentation and the 
Hitler technique now being employed by 
Government functionaries, as a result of 
the vast propaganda army of 45,000 paid 
publicists with a budget of $74,000,000 
taken from the taxpayers’ pockets, is a 
question. I believe that thoughtful 
people now realize what a swindle these 
controls have been. The astounding 
and disconcerting problem is whether or 
not propaganda fabrications by Govern- 
ment bureaus can continue to dethrone 
reason and substitute for it mass hys- 
teria and emotionalism, which has thus 
far kept bureaucrats and their minions 
in power. It is doubly alarming when 
the representatives of the people yield 
to this program of bureaucratic propa- 
ganda, and as representatives fail to re- 
move root and branch the New Deal 
agencies which are not only heading the 
country toward insolvency but which are 
at the same time reducing the Nation’s 
food supply and even the supply of es- 
sential medicines for the sick. It would 
seem to me that the doctrine of the re- 
distribution of wealth, the restriction of 
production, and the regimentation of a 
free people have gone far enough. Un- 
less there is an awakening by the people 
who believe in our form of government 
and a willingness to fight for its restora- 
tion then there will be a departure from 
the heretofore highest living standard in 
the world, the highest wages, the best 
working conditions, the greatest degree 
of racial and religious liberty and toler- 
ance, and the finest educational system 
in the world. The very conditions that 
now prevail throughout the United 
States after all the ballyhoo of the bu- 
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reaucrats ought to cause the people to 
think and act before they shall have lost 
all the pleasures and benefits under our 
free-enterprise system with its high liy- 
ing level, high wages, superior working 
conditions, fine educational system, and 
great degree of racial and religious free- 
dom and tolerance, and political liberty. 
All these can be lost a little at a time 
until it is too late to regain this great 
heritage of economic freedom under free 
enterprise. 

The shortage of essential goods which 
now exists in this great and once pro- 
ducing country is an indictment and con- 
viction of the New Deal bureaucrats who 
now clamor for more power and more 
of the taxpayers’ money to spend. By 
their rescripts, their edicts, their thou- 
sands upon thousands of insane regula- 
tions, this free enterprise country has 
been reduced to the lowest level of pro- 
duction in its history. 

As pointed out by Lindsay and Crouse: 

The country is short of meat, maple sirup, 
lemons, bread, butter, cheese, milk, barley, 
ice cream, candy, pie, cake, fruit sirups, 
onions, bacon, sugar, fats, doughnuts, mo- 
lasses, coconut oil, olive oil, cottonseed oil. 
There is a shortage of salesmen, of train 
seats, of plane seats, of pharmacists, of hotel 
rooms, of veterinarians, carpenters, piano 
makers, gardeners, telephone linemen, paint- 
ers, cooks, and parlor maids. 

Nine months after the fourth consecutive 
biggest wheat crop on record was raised, a 
cold spring wind was blowing through hun- 
dreds of empty grain elevators throughout 
the Midwest. There are shortages of X-ray 
tubes, dental gold scrap, burlap bags, Plio- 
film, manila cordage, bulldozers, quinidine, 
power cranes, laboratory and medical instru- 
ments, fractional-horsepower motors, circu- 
lar saws, solder, natural resins, road rollers, 
electrocardiographs, roofing material, green- 
houses, plumbing supplies. Paper is short. 
Artists cannot buy sable-hair paint brushes. 
There is a shortage of spare parts and of 
theaters. 


The country is short of lumber, coal, steel, 
tin, lead, antimony, textile piece goods, shel- 
lac, glass, lead pipe, paint, copper, mercury 
scrap, platinum scrap. The country is short 
of men’s suits, children’s clothing, film, cam- 
eras, lenses, towels, sheets, pillowcases, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, tires, chewing gum, 
soft drinks, white shirts, pianos, radios, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, work clothing, 
maple for high heels, shoe tacks, telephones. 


Contribution of Palestine to Allied War 
Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose an item which appeared recently 
in the Boston Post, and was sent to me by 
A. C. Webber, of Boston, Mass., contain- 
ing valuable information that appeared 
in an article in the April issue of the 
U. P. A. Report, a magazine published by 
the United Palestine Appeal, showing the 
effective assistance given to the allied 
cause during the war by the Jewish in- 








dustry and the Jewish people of Pales- 

tine: 

PaLesTINE GAVE MucH TO WaR—EXTENT OF 
CONTRIBUTION OF JEWS GIVEN IN ARTICLE 


An article appearing in the April issue of 
the UPA Report, a magazine published by the 
United Palestine Appeal, gives a striking ac- 
count of the contribution to the allied war 
effort made by the Jews in Palestine, many of 
them refugees. The article, under a Jeru- 
salem date line, is as follows: 


“RAPID CONVERSION 


“JeRUSALEM.—Following the lifting of mili- 
tary censorship on information concerning 
industrial and agricultural war production, 
a special study issue recently by the trade 
and industry department of the Jewish 
agency, Which is supported by funds pro- 
vided by the United Palestine Appeal, re- 
veals that between 1940 and VE-day in 1945 
Jewish industry in Palestine supplied the 
Allied forces with goods valued at LP38,000,- 
000, the bulk of which was in industrial 
products. 

“This figure evidences not only the rapid 
conversion to war production which took 
place in Palestine, but also the enormously 
increased rates of production which Jewish 
workers were able to achieve. 

“Metallurgy was the principal branch of 
Jewish industry geared to the economic war 
effort. It turned out vital war weapons and 
vehicles, such as millions of mines, batteries, 
petrol tins, and other parts, millions of yards 
of electric cable, barbed wire, water bottles, 
steam rollers, and furnaces. The British 
commercial agent in Palestine wrote that 
‘every one of the millions of land mines which 
conquered Rommel in the Libyan desert in 
Montgomery’s glorious campaign was made 
in Palestine.’ 


“Variety of commodities 

“Military orders placed with Jewish Pales- 
* tinian industry from the beginning of 1940 
until war’s close called for a variety of com- 
modities including food, metallurgical arti- 
cles, textiles and clothing, wooden articles, 
pharmaceutical products, building materials, 
leather, paper and printing material. 

“Jewish contractors also undertook large 
service projects for military purposes. Trans- 
port services did their share, as seen in the 
rise of passengers carried from 56,000,000 per- 
sons in 1939 to 130,000,000 in 1944 (including 
tens of thousands of military personnel). 
Shipyards turned out vessels for the royal 
navy, including two large minesweepers. Re- 
pairs to damaged ships were also completed 
in record time. One tanker, which the navy 
at Alexandria estimated would take nine, 
months to repair, was back at sea after two 
months in a Jewish shipyard at Haifa. A re- 
frigeration ship, which was believed to need 
Tepairs lasting several months, took six days 
to refloat in perfect condition after being put 
into the stocks at a Haifa Jewish shipyard. 


“Set agricultural record 


“Agricultural production too showed ex- 
traordinary increases during those years. For 
example: Jewish dairy production, increasing 
yearly, reached a record high of 68,500,000 
litres in 1945, compared with 61,500,000 litres 
in 1944, and 35,000,000 litres in 1939. This 
includes a rise in milk output of 96 percent 
over the six years. Egg production rose from 
58,800,000 units in 1939 to 83,500,000 in 1945. 
Similarly high rates of development were re- 
ported in all other agricultural efforts. A 
large proportion of these products were al- 
lotted for use by Allied military personnel 
eta in North Africa and the Middle 

“All of these phenomenal developments and 
the great contributions to the war effort were 
made possible by the assistance to Jewish im- 
migrants and to industrial and agricultural 
establishments, of the Keren Hayesod (Pales- 
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tine Foundation Fund) and the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund which receive their funds from 
the United States through the United Pales- 
tine Appeal.” 





Loan to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der consent granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include a copy of a letter to Sec- 
retary Vinson, copies of which were sent 
to other agencies and copy of replies 
thereto: 





JUNE 1, 1946. 
Hon. Frep M. VINSON, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I understand the pres- 
ent Italian Government has filed an applica- 
tion for a loan through the Export-Import 
Bank in connection with the economic re- 
habilitation of the national economy of Italy 
and its people. In connection with this, may 
I make the observation that any steps taken 
toward the rehabilitation of Italy and its 
people would be a powerful contribution in 
strengthening the moral outlook of a nation 
such as Italy, which is undergoing intense 
economic distress. 

Based upon information I have, it is my 
opinion that it would be for the national 
interest of our own country, as well as for the 
best interests of Italy and its people, if a 
loan, under satisfactory conditions, were 
made to the Government of Italy as soon as 
possible. In view of the existing world situ- 
ation, if the policy of our Government in 
ecnnection with such a loan is to be favor- 
able, it seems to me expeditious action would 
be for the best interests of both the people 
of the United States and Italy. 

In addition, the granting of this loan would 
be a great contribution toward building the 
foundations of future permanent peace by 
forward-looking nations. 

My purpose in writing is to make inquiry 
of you as to whether or not such a loan is 
under consideration; and if so, the present 
status of the negotiations. 

It is my strong belief that if a loan is 
under consideration, and if the bank is favor- 
able to such a loan—which I think it should 
be—then negotiations should be consum- 
mated as quickly as possible, in order that 
the loan might be utilized toward strength- 
ening, internally, the outlook of the people of 
Italy. The result, I believe, will be marked 
as a necessary contribution toward the 
strengthening of legitimate government in 
Italy. 

Very sincerely yours. 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 21, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMAck, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CoNGRESSMAN McCormack: Thank 
you very much for sending. me a copy of 
your letter to Secretary Vinson regarding the 
application of the Italian Government for a 
loan from the Export-Import Bank. 

The staff committees of the National Ad- 
visory Council have been studying carefully 
the economic aspects of the proposed Italian 
loan, and I can tell you further that the 
political and related factors you mention are 
also considered quite pertinent. 
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I assume that Secretary Vinson, or now 
John Snyder, will keep you posted concerning 
progress in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. WALLACE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 19, 1946. 
The Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. McCormack: Thank you for 
sending Secretary Byrnes a copy of your letter 
to Secretary Vinson, urging a loan to Italy 
by the Export-Import Bank. 

I have brought your letter to the attention 
of Assistant Secretary Clayton, who is the 
representative of this Department on the 
board of directors of the Export-Import Bank, 
which is now considering such a loan to Italy. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary. 


THE Export-IMporT BANK, 
June 10, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Office of Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DeaR Mr. McCormack: Thank you for 
sending me a copy of your letter to the 
Treasury Department with respect to a loan 
to Italy. This matter has been before the 
bank for some time and I am Very glad to 
have your views on the matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr., 
Chairman. 





Control of Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave given me, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix my speech of last evening 
in support of the provisions for civilian 
control of atomic energy development 
as recommended in the bill adopted by 
the Senate: 


It was less than a year ago that the world 
greeted with awe and consternation the news 
that the atomic era had been launched. 
Nevertheless, despite the thanksgiving and 
the elation that the war’s end brought, think- 
ing people the world over began to worry 
over the monster that American science had 
produced. We had created a tremendous 
power for destruction. How were we going 
to apply it in the future? Fantastic predic- 
tions were made. The imaginations of the 
fairy-tale masters of old, the myth writers of 
ancient days, the creators of the supermen 
of today were beggared by the fantasy that 
spun out of atomic bombs that brought 
Japan to her knees. 

Should we keep the know-how of the atom 
bomb secret; should we share it with the 
world, with our allies? Should we apply it 
only for military purposes; should we keep 
the control of the development of atomic 
energy in the hands of government or turn 
it over to private industry? 

These were the immediate questions that 
followed in the wake of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. And then, as the Nation recovered from 
the joyous shock of victory, the scientists, 
who had labored long to discover the secret 
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of splitting the atom, came down from their 
ivory towers and took their proper role as 
citizens, actively interested in the issues of 
the day. From the wealth of the contribu- 
tion they had made to the unfolding of the 
atom’s secrets they pleaded that the forces 
that could create such destruction, offered 
also the promise of tremendous advancement 
for mankind, and that the emphasis of fu- 
ture research should be placed on discover- 
ing how atomic energy could be applied to 
easing man’s lot on earth. Medical scientists 
envisioned new cures for diseases. Indus- 
trial scientists envisioned new methods of 
production, new materials for production. 
Political scientists saw a sounder basis for 
international good will, a happier world 
where the interchange of new discoveries 
would improve the economic and social lot 
of the masses, and thus remove one of the 
irritating causes that lead to war. 

People charged with the responsibility of 
working out the ways and means of making 
international cooperation effective, agreed 
that the control should be primarily civilian, 
and that furthermore an international sys- 
tem of controlling the development of atomic 
energy should be worked out. At the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers held in Moscow 
last December the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission was formed. As a con- 
sequence, a group of distinguished consult- 
ants, named by the State Department, 
worked out a report on the international con- 
trol of atomic energy, suggesting the control 
of the raw materials of atomic energy at 
the source, and supervision of the manu- 
facture of atomic energy. This report is 
known as the Acheson-Lilienthal report. 
The recommendations offered to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission some 
days ago by Bernard Baruch, the American 
member of that Commission, bears the chief 
provisions of the Acheson-Lilienthal report. 

We do not pretend to know all the answers 
to the problems of working out the peace or 
international cooperation. In the main I 
heartily approve of the Baruch plan, but 
recognize that in dealing with 51 other na- 
tions, only 2 of whom share the atomic 
knowledge we have acquired, there will have 
to be a give-and-take to win the cooperation 
of all. But under no circumstances can we, 
or should we, weaken on our insistence that 
whatever knowledge we dispense be used pri- 
marily for peaceful purposes. 

Obviously no country except ours, Great 
Britain, and Canada have sufficient knowledge 
to manufacture or use atomic energy. In 
the breathing space given us, until the 
scientists of other countries hit upon the 
secret, we must develop a plan which will 
have the active participation of all countries. 
The questions involved are of the greatest 
magnitude. Their solution will prove the 
supreme test of whether human beings can 
cooperate to save humanity. 

Last November, the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, after brief consideration, 
hastily reported out a measure providing for 
military control. Opposition to the bill was 
intense among the Members of the Congress. 
Growing opposition to military control was 
in evidence on the part of the public. That 
bill never was brought up for a vote, for in 
the meantime the Senate Special Committee 
on Atomic Energy was set up, and that group 
began at once an exhaustive study of the 
question preparatory to drawing up suitable 
legislation. I must pause here to add my 
tribute to the extraordinary energy and de- 
termination with which Senator McMAHON 
pursued his credo that for a Nation dedicated 
to rebuilding a world for peace, it is impera- 
tive that further development of atomic 
energy be assigned to civilian control. 

After prolonged hearings and discussion, 
the measure was unanimously reported out 
by the special Senate committee, and passed 


by the Senate. Numerous of its provisions 
represent compromise between varying opin- 
ions. The measure is important in setting 
forth the policy of this Government with re- 
spect to the application of atomic energy for 
domestic purposes, but full recognition is ac- 
corded the necessity of military application 
until such time as by international agree- 
ment uses of atomic energy for military pur- 
poses can be outlawed. 

The bill satisfied the innate American ab- 
horrence for military dominance on any per- 
manent scale. The American people do not 
like military domination or control. Nat- 
urally we accept it during wartime. We ac- 
cept it now in part insofar as the Nation’s 
welfare and protection are at stake in a world 
which has not yet torn itself free of the 
chaos of war. But we look to atomic energy 
as ultimately revolutionizing our whole scale 
of peaceful living. We would have preferred 
that this amazing achievement had first been 
tested for constructive purposes rather than 
for destructive purposes, but historical neces- 
sity having dictated the latter, we now want 
to turn our knowledge toward the better- 
ment of mankind. 

Despite licensing and patent provisions, the 
measure still leaves unsettled questions as to 
how we can prevent the grasping of private 
interests which will seek methods of prof- 
iteering out of the discoveries yet to Be 
made. But those are questions for later con- 
sideration. The immediate thing now is to 
win the battle for civilian control which un- 
expectedly has been reopened by the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, despite the 
Senate’s approval, despite the emphatic sup- 
port of the administration, despite the hope 
of the majority of the people everywhere. 

The provisions of the Baruch recommenda- 
tions calling for international control dove- 
tail well with international agreements we 
are trying to work out in order to effectuate 
the United Nations Charter. 

I might cite by way of comparison the 
negotiations now under way to set up an 
international police force for which Congress 
approved our participation last December. 
The international police force envisions the 
day when each nation will have contributed 
its share of troop and armament power in a 
joint effort to quell aggression and maintain 
the peace through the combined cooperation 
of all nations. An effective international 
police force will eventually mean the reduc- 
tion of the individual armies of the several 
nations. How soon we will reach that happy 
state of affairs when through mutual trust 
we will depend on each other to maintain 
peace remains to be seen, but we have been 
and are working at it, and will continue to 
work at it. 

The questions involving international con- 
trol of atomic development are more delicate. 
The several nations know how to raise, main- 
tain, and equip an army. We are all fairly 
well abreast of each other in the modern 
weapons of warfare—with the exception of 
the atom bomb, against which all known de- 
fenses are powerless. And because we alone 
hold the whip hand, all the more is it neces- 
sary that we allay the natural distrust and 
suspicion of others who will fear us so long 
as we have this horrendous advantage. 

If the shortsighted—indeed, the purely na- 
tionalistic—attitude which is prompting 
some members of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs to nullify civilian control 
prevails, how can we appeal for the coopera- 
tion of other nations, how can we deny their 
charge that our professions for peace are 
dishonest? The determination of the House 
committee to continue to oppose civilian con- 
trol was immediately evidenced in their 
amendment that the commission of five 
mandatorily include one representative of the 
military, and could include two. With the 
absence of a unification of our armed forces, 
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&@ merger which has been urged for some time, 
it is inconceivable that with the Army and 
Navy vying for recognition, an Army man 
would be appointed without a Navy man, 
or vice versa. Therefore, should this House 
committee provision prevail, we would be 
confronted at the outset with two military 
representatives on a commission of five. 

And yet, the McMahon bill sets up a mili- 
tary liaison committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy, to advise 
and consult with the civilian commission on 
all atomic energy matters relating to military 
applications, including the development, 
manufacture, use, and storage of bombs, the 
allocation of fissionable material for military 
research, and the control of information re- 
lating to the manufacture or utilization of 
atomic weapons. Furthermore, there is pro- 
vision wherein the President may require the 
commission to yield to the wishes of the 
military. In that way, everything of possible 
interest to military atomic development will 
be available to the military, but the Ameri- 
can people—and the world for that matter— 
would be on the whole, protected against the 
improper encroachment of the military in 
fields of purley civilian endeavor. 1 would 
point out that only last week the House ap- 
propriated $375,000,000 for further atomic 
research and production for military pur- 
pose alone. 

Despite these safeguards for the military, 
there is a group in the country, which has 
spokesmen on the House Military Affairs 
Committee, determined to give military rule 
over the development and application of this 
greatest discovery in history. We must 
watch out lest the voice of Jacob will speak 
to the world but the hand of Esau operate 
in the country. 

The point was well put by a constituent the 
other day. “I hope you are concentrating on 
international lawlessness,” she wrote. ‘1 
have three small sons and a small daughter. 
I figure I can get them grown up, but it’s up 
to you to see that they stay alive after that.” 

Few of us will ever understand the “why” 
and the “how” of the atom any more than we 
undérstand the “why” and “how” of elec- 
tricity, radar, or jet propulsion But we do 
know what the atom can do. We do know 
that it cam mean world rebirth or world 
suicide. 

We must insist that legislation pertaining 
to a twentieth-century achievement be tuned 
to the thinking of the twentieth century. 
Anything less will mean that we set the cal- 
endar back, with eventual chaos answering 


the yearning of people who want no more 
of war. 


Minnesota Lumberman Has Solution to 
Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents has developed an invention 
and idea which, in my opinion, would be 
a great contribution to the solution of 
the housing shortage problem, if he could 
get the “green light” from the various 
bureaus and agencies controlling prior- 
ities on materials or their help and 
support. , 

The constituent of whom I speak is 
Mr. George Berger, of Erskine, Minn. For 
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the past 10 years or more he has spent 
considerable time perfecting the tech- 
nique and the equipment needed to build 
his special type houses with specially 
grooved and cut lumber. 

I have tried and will continue to try to 
convince Mr. Paul Porter of the OPA and 
Mr. Wilson Wyatt of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration that cooperation from 
them would mean the building of a great 
many more homes in a very short space 
of time. 

Both of these officials so far have 
turned down my plea on the grounds that 
no exceptions can be made to the reg- 
ulations set up by their respective 
agencies. 

So chat Members of Congress and the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
may know something of the principles 
involved in this new building idea, I am 
reprinting an article which appeared in 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal on Tues- 
day, March 26. 

It was written by the business editor of 
the Star-Journal, Mr. Herb Paul. The 
article follows: 


“Loc CABINS” IN COMEBACK 
(By Herb Paul) 


A method of constructing houses on the 
principle used in building log cabins was 
brought to Minneapolis today by its in- 
ventor, George Berger, of Erskine, Minn., in 
an effort to help solve the housing shortage. 

Insteai of logs, Berger’s method is to build 
the walls of 4 by 4 inch lumber, tongued 
and grooved to fit by special machines he 
designed and manufactured. 

The lumber on the outside is shaped to 
resemble siding, while the inside is either 
plain or grooved for a plaster coat. Berger 
claims his machine will turn out all wall ma- 
terial for a 5-room house in 3 hours. 

By using his lumber, he said, a house can 
be built for half the cost of an ordinary 
home, because the plan does away with stud- 
dings and lath. Berger claimed three men 
working on a 24 by 28 foot house can put up 
the walls, gables and joists in 11 hours, add- 
ing that carpenters can put up the walls 
faster than they can put on siding. 

Berger said some 200 houses have been 
built with his lumber while hundreds of 
barns, cabins, garages, chicken houses and 
silos have been constructed. A 10-room 
house built at Fosston, Minn., 10 years ago of 
his lumber, he said, has been heated for 
$51 a winter with a coal furnace. The only 
insulation was shavings in the attic floor. 

Berger said he got the idea for his grooved 
lumber while building bird houses. 

He planned to sell the bird houses knocked 
down, but was so impressed with the lumber 
for home building he decided to construct a 
dwelling with it. 

His first Berger-lumber house was erected 
at Gonvick, Minn., and another at Fosston. 

Since then, he said, two Berger-Patent 
Lumber Co, plants have been organized, one 
at Erskine and the other, which is serving the 
Twin Cities area, at Lindstrom. He is build- 
ing 10 more machines, expected to be ready 
by June 1, for 10 other mills. 

He explained all lumber is cut at the mill, 
ready to nail down when it reaches the home. 
Carpenters have a small machine on the job, 
he said, which enables them to groove the 
lumber for fitting window and door frames. 

Berger said he does not expect any diffi- 
culty with union labor handling his lumber, 
pointing out that it is not a prefabrication 
method of construction, but one which, he 
said, will help speed up construction of 
moderately priced homes. 





A House Undivided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


‘ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as 
our Nation faces its many problems of 
today that are in many instances direct 
results of the recent war effort, it be- 
hooves each of us to give careful atten- 
tion to the counsel of those Americans 
who actually implemented the victory on 
the field of battle. 

These heroes who have given much to 
our people and to the people of the world, 
are able to look upon our problems 
through eyes that are made more per- 
ceiving because of self-sacrifice and suf- 
fering. Theirs is the full credit for the 
victory and theirs should be the leader- 
ship in the new world. 

I commend the attention of each Mem- 
ber of the House to the following address 
given by Maj. Paul Douglas, USMCR, 
before the Catholic Labor Alliance in 
Chicago on June 13, 1946. Major Doug- 
las, husband of the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Illinois, Mrs. Emtty Tart 
Dovuc tas, displays what I consider to be a 
rare insight into the difficulties that con- 
front our great Nation in these troubled 
times. 

Major Douglas’ address follows: 

A House UNDIVIDED 
(By Paul H. Douglas, Major, USMCR) 

(A homecoming address delivered before the 
Catholic Labor Alliance, Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, June 13, 1946) 

During the great war we Americans dis- 
covered afresh the joys of brotherhood and 
of service. Under the shadow of great na- 
tional danger, men and women by the tens 
of millions gave themselves unselfishly and 
in the giving found true happiness. 

The cynics are fond of saying that men are 
solely swayed by self-interest. After the ex- 
perience of the last 5 years, we all know 
now this is not true. Those of us who had 
the good fortune to serve in combat, if we 
had ever doubted before, cannot doubt again. 
For there before our eyes, and by our sides, 
our brothers struggled, suffered, and died 
that we and the Nation might live. May I 
mention just a handful of these examples 
which prove the reality of unselfishness in 
man far better than any logical demonstra- 
tion? 

On September 15, 1944, when the First 
Marine Division stormed the beaches at 
Pelelieu,:- my regiment, the Fifth Marines, 
pushed its way through the blazing hell of 
pillboxes and jungle and came up to the 
border of the airfield which it was our im- 
mediate task to seize and hold. As we were 
trying to dig in, the Japanese launched a 
diagonal attack of tanks which were on our 
men before they knew what was coming. It 
would have been easy to have stepped aside 
and to let the tanks through and then con- 
tent oneself with firing at them as they 
passed. But if the tanks once got through 
to the beach then untold damage would be 
done and the whole attack put in peril. Out 
in front of the tanks as they thundered up, 





_stepped a young Marine, Pfc Albert Carter. 


With a BAR, he fired round after round try- 
ing to hit the driver behind one of the slits 
and stop the tank. There was no fear in his 
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face, but instead a stern determination. The 
tank tore at him, but the boy did not give 
ground and the last his comrades saw of 
him he was still firing as the tank rolled over 
him and ground him forever into the sand 
and coral of Pelelieu. 


GIVE THEIR LIFE FOR COMRADES 


Not 10 minutes later from a pillbox which 
we thought had been cleared, out darted a 
Japanese who threw a hand grenade which 
landed squarely in the midst of a squad of 
riflemen. As it fell, Corp. L. K. Bausell dove 
at it from afar as one tries to recover a 
fumble in football and smothering it to his 
breast was blown to shreds, but in so doing 
saved the lives of all his comrades. 

A quarter of an hour later almost the same 
scene was reenacted when another hand 
grenade was thrown into another squad, 
and this time a stubby second lieutenant, 
Carleton Rouh, already wounded in both legs 
and barely able to walk, straightened out 
like a ramrod and smothered the grenade 
with his body. He was apparently torn to 
pieces, but as he was carried to the rear 
there was a faint smile on his lips for he 
knew he had saved the comrades whom he 
loved. 

I should like to tell you now of my young 
friend Capt. Julius Dusenberry, of Florence, 
S. C., who joined us a few weeks before 
Peleliu. He was extremely quiet and the 
boys who had been through Guadalcanal! and 
Cape Gloucester wondered how he would do 
in combat. Early the next morning, Sep- 
tember 16, his battalion, the First, together 
with the Second, was given the job of push- 
ing east over the open airfield which was 
more than a mile in length. His company, 
A, was assigned the extreme northern end 
which was lined with Japanese pillboxes 
from which we knew would come a deadly 
flanking fire. The thermometer at 8 in the 
morning registered 100°. Out in front of 
his company stepped the quiet captain, and 
in a calm voice he said, “We are going over 
at a fast walk. None of us are going to 
stop, and I am going to be out in front.” 
He led off, and at once all hell broke loose. 
The Japs fired everything they had, but the 
thin line moved on. Dusenberry was hit a 
number of times, two or three times he 
staggered, and once he fell, but he kept on. 
After what seemed an eternity, he got his 
company across the fleld down into the 
trenches at the far end, and occupying them, 
repulsed two heavy counterattacks. Then, 
bleeding from many wounds, the little cap- 
tain was carried back to the beach on a 
stretcher, and we did not see him again for 
5 months. Then, as we were about to take 
ship for Okinawa, Dusenberry reappeared. 
He had talked his way out of a hospital a 
thousand miles to the rear, and, although 
barely able to stand, insisted he was going 
to take his company into action again. He 
got his strength back on the long trip north, 
and when we went onto the line on May 1 
of last year in the death grapple for the Naha- 
Suri-Yonabaru line, there was the same old 
Dusenberry. 

For 53 days his company attacked with very 
little rest. During that time by a surprise 
attack staged before daybreak in a soaking 
rain, Dusenberry took Suri Castle which was 
the turning point of the whole operation. 
When our general hurried down to thank 
him, he found the flag flying over the castle, 
presumably having been hoisted by Julius, 
but he did not find Dusenberry. Julius had 
discovered another soft-spot in the Japanese 
positions and by another quick surprise at- 
tack had taken it and was busily machine- 
gunning the Japanese. Finally, when all that 
remained of his original 235 men and 75 re- 
placements were 16 riflemen and a headquar- 
ters squad, when they could see the waters 
off the southern end of Okinawa, and victory 
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was at hand, Captain Dusenberry was shot 
through the spine. Few expected him to 
live, but 2 months later a chair was wheeled 
into my room at Bethesda Hospital and in 
it was the same quiet, modest Julius. Now 
I am happy to report that because of his un- 
conquerable courage, Julius is back in South 
Carolina. In a few months he will be back 
in college and I hope that in a few years 
he will be a beneficent leader of his State 
and people. 


VALOR BEYOND WORDS 


These are merely a few illustrations drawn 
from one battalion of one regiment. There 
Were many more like them even within that 
battalion. Every other battalion, every other 
regiment, and every one of the hundred or 
more combat divisions in the Army as well 
as the Marines, could probably duplicate 
these experiences. 

Is it any wonder then if those who have 
been in combat know that deep in the heart 
of man lies courage, unselfishness, and a valor 
that is beyond words? Even the cynic and 
the professional debunker might pause and 
keep silent for a moment in contemplation of 
those acts. 

But we should not think that such courage 
and unselfishness was confined merely to 
those who were fortunate enough to wear 
the uniform of their country. We knew that 
in factory, mine, and mill, men and women 
by the millions were straining body and 
nerves to turn out the guns and ammuni- 
tion, the airplanes, the tanks, the ships, and 
the hundreds of thousands of articles our Na- 
tion needed to survive. We knew that out 
on the prairies, farmers were working 12 to 
15 hours a day to grow the food we and our 
country required. And in our homes our 
wives and mothers bore their heavy burdens 
of caring for our families. We overseas knew 
that it was not only matériel which was 
pouring toward us in a torrent but it was 
also the love and devotion of the United 
States of America. Yes, and those of us who, 
upon being wounded, had poured into us the 
life-restoring blood plasma felt that in a very 
literal sense we were blood brothers of those 
at home. 

As the sun rose on D-day for Okinawa, 
Wwe saw line upon line of the 1,200 ships 
which stretched 75 miles north toward Japan 
and as we realized that there were 150,000 
men in the seven assault divisions, all per- 
fectly equipped, then all of us knew that the 
whole country was in fact taking part in 
the invasion. We were not a few divisions 
thrown carelessly out into the Pacific but 
were merely the cutting edge of a united 
Nation whose strength reached back into 
every shop, farm, and home in the coun- 
try. Then as the boys scrambled down the 
cargo nets and into the boats, we were proud 
to have the honor of representing this Na- 
_ tion in what was to be a decisive trial of 
strength. 


FELT BLESSED BY F. D. R. LEADERSHIP 


May I also say that we had deserved trust 
in our leaders. The plans for our operations 
were beautifully and precisely drawn and 
splendidly executed. The over-all strategy 
was bold and vigorous. Although we never 
saw Admiral King, General Marshall, or Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, we knew, with the abnormal, 
uncanny prescience, which men in the ranks 
develop, that they were on the beam. And 
above all, there was the grand strategist, the 
President of the United States, Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, who had 
been first to detect the Nazi danger, who had 
armed us in the face of great political risks, 
whose military decisions were better even 
than those of the General Staff, and whose 
heart was with the men who were being 
called upon to fight. We knew he was on our 
side and that we had an almost superhuman 
champion in him. As our Nation at the time 
of the Civil War had been blessed by the 
leadership cof Abraham Lincoln, so we felt 


blessed by the leadership of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Surely God has been good to this 
Nation in giving us in our hours of trial 
men like Washington, Lincoln, and Roose- 
velt. : 

It is small wonder then that we won. 
With such a determined unity and in such a 
righteous cause, we could not lose. 

Now why was there such an outpouring of 
brave unselfishness, from both those who 
were in and those who were out of uni- 
form? Part of it was undoubtedly due to 
the fact that men realized that their own 
lives and fortunes were either directly or in- 
directly in danger and that, as Benjamin 
Franklin observed at the time of the Revo- 
lution, if we did not all hang together, we 
would all hang separately. It is also true 
that society, in self-protection at such times, 
emphasizes loyalty to the Nation, bravery, 
and self-sacrifice, and honors those who show 
these qualities while it deservedly damns 
forever those who selfishly sacrifice the com- 
mon good for their own safety or profit. 

But I cannot believe these virtues were 
merely dictated by man-made prudence. On 
the field of battle, we knew they were right— 
that bravery, honor, and unselfishness were 
far more important than life itself. I found 
these unselfish boys to be, on the whole, su- 
premely happy men. Amongst the many men 
I have seen die, I never heard one pass away 
with a curse. If the wounded had strength, 
there was instead a quiet smile or a deep 
look in the eyes. Whatever might happen to 
their bodies their souls had found peace in 
the knowledge that they had worked and 
died for a cause worthier than themselves. 
As I saw these men fight and die I was re- 
minded of William Morris’ words: “Fellow- 
ship is life and the lack of fellowship is 
death. Fellowship is heaven and the lack of 
fellowship is hell. And the deeds that ye 
do on earth, it is for fellowship’s sake that 
ye do them.” 


PURPOSE IN WORLD ABOUT US 


But the materialists have, I suppose, a fur- 
ther reply to this which we should consider. 
They argue that bravery, loyalty, and un- 
Selfishness are purely biological variations 
like the color of one’s eyes, or the thickness 
of our bones, but that curiously enough these 
happen to be qualities which in the struggle 
for life have survival value and enable their 
possessors to live and to reproduce their kind. 
Even if this were true, it would still mean 
that the structure of the universe was such 
that the crafty killers like the sharks, the 
crocodiles, the tigers, the cruel tyrants, and 
the blood-drenched Nazis are ultimately elim- 
inated and that it is the cooperative animals 
and the men and women of love who survive. 
As the Quaker poet, Whittier, put it: “For 
every gate that’s barred to hate, shall open 
wide to love.” It would mean that the very 
structure of the world about us is funda- 
mentally good and that in the long run the 
meek will in fact inherit the earth. And 
we might ask, How does it come about that 
this is so, and that goodness ultimately does 
triumph? It cannot be accidental. There 
must be a purpose in the world about us, 
which makes it not dead but alive. And 
are these creative acts of sacrifice of our 
mothers and our fallen comrades merely in- 
stinctive and material reactions devoid of a 
moral origin? For myself, I cannot believe 
any such empty and fantastic explanation. 
I can only believe that there is a Spirit out- 
side of us from whom we draw love and 
unselfishness as one draws water from deep 
and everflowing reservoirs. and if we but 
seek that Spirit in sincerity and humility 
of heart, we will find strength in the living 
waters of the soul. 

NEED FAITH AND INSPIRATION 

The war was therefore no isolated experi- 
ence. We merely found that in times of 
trouble we as a people and as a nation could 
do miracles and that when our cause is 
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noble the Lord is indeed with us. We need 
that faith and inspiration for the difficulties 
of today. 

For, instead of the unity and fellowship 
which characterized this Nation a year ago, 
today we find the country torn by bitter 
industrial strife with one basic industry 
after another shut down, trade disorganized, 
political hatreds sharper than ever, men 
greedy for power and wealth, and ugly racial 
and religious hatreds seething beneath the 
surface. With our record of devotion behind 
us and with the prospect of plenty before 
us, we seem to be spending our energies in 
fighting each other. Abroad, the victorious 
alliance which won the war seems to be 
breaking up, largely, although not wholly, 
because of Russian aggression and suspicion, 
and the shadow of an even more terrible 
Armageddon looms over us. There is an 
uneasy feeling of anxiety everywhere and a 
terrible fear that the worst is yet to come. 

This is lamentable; it is unlovely; it is 
foolish; but it should not surprise us. The 
old Adam of selfishness which is repressed 
during a war tends to burst out after it is 
over. Men say, “We have been unselfish 
long enough. Now I am going to get mine.” 
And since greed, as well as heroism, is con- 
tagious, others soon say, “Everyone else is 
feathering their nest, why shouldn't I? If I 
don’t, I will get left out.” The retreat of 
conscience, once started, tends to become a 
rout. 

FEELINGS NOT EASILY SUBDUED 


Then too, war, while it inspires unselfish- 
ness within a nation, excites anger against 
one’s opponents. These feelings once 
aroused cannot be easily subdued. They 
tend, instead, to be turned against those 
within our Nation whose interests seem to 
conflict with ours. Thus it was that after 
the Civil War greed in business, corruption 
in politics, and hatred between sections of 
the country poisoned the life of our Nation. 
And after the First World War we can re- 
member the sodden corruption of the Hard- 
ing administration and the days when Big 
Bill Thompson, Al Capone, and Samuel! In- 
sull dominated the political life of our own 
city. 

But those who love our country, our fellow 
men, and our God need to be alert and ener- 
gized. We need warm hearts and cool heads. 
For these, as well as the dark days of late 
1776 and early 1942, are times that try men's 
souls. The summer soldier and the sunshine 
patriot are tempted to quit. But those who 
love their country must pray and strive as 
never before. 

First, our country is itself still in sufficient 
danger so that we cannot indulge in domestic 
hatreds or disunity. If, for example, we s0 
weaken our military forces that we are forced 
to withdraw our occupation troops from Ger- 
many and Japan, then these countries will 
either revert to their previous militarism and 
in a few years seek our destruction or they 
may be organized against us by some third 
power. Moreover, up to date, Russia has not 
shown much evidence of desiring to coop- 
erate internationally. We have shown our 
good faith by returning over 9,000,000 men 
to civilian life in 10 short months, by build- 
ing up the United Nations to which we are 
ready to give the atomic bomb, by feeding 
the hungry without seeking the credit, by 
offering to help police Germany for 25 years 
and hence secure Russia against attack, and 
by making many reasonable concessions. 
But, to put it mildly, we have not met with 
any adequate response from Russia itself. 
We shall continue to seek peace and inter- 
national security; we shall try to control our 
tempers; but we shall, I hope, be firm in de- 
fense of the right. If the experience of the 
thirties with fascism taught us anything it 
was that it is a mistake to make great sacri- 
fices of principle in order to appease aggres- 
sion. For that does not appease but merely 
strengthens the aggressor and makes him 














temptuous of the weak. We need to be 
onal to work for peace and understand- 
ing between nations, but to be resolute in 
our defense of the right. No decent American 
desires to dominate other countries nor rattle 
either our sabers or the atomic bomb. On 
the contrary, we want all other nations to 
prosper, to be free from hunger, and to be 
our friends. We want a world society of law 
through the United Nations which will put 
down aggression and hence give security to 
the weak and which will also work to help 
all people as we desire our National Govern- 
ment to help us. 


ALL NATIONS MUST COOPERATE 


If we can get over these first difficult years 
perhaps in time we can talk to those who 
are now shut up behind the iron curtain and 
convince them that we mean only their good 
and make them our conscious friends. But 
international peace must be a two-way street 
and we cannot win it alone. Other nations 
must cooperate as well. 

In this situation it would seem to be folly 
for us to put our heads in the sand and to 
dismember our armed forces, For this might 
well encourage aggressive nations to become 
more aggressive and in so doing to endanger 
the peace of the world and our own safety. 

Our country needs our loyalty and our 
devotion. It needs our love not only in war 
but in those periods of nominal peace out 
of which wars grow. At the moment it needs 
strength, both for its own sake and to help 
it bring peace to the world. It can get this 
strength only from us, its children. Let the 
words of our lips and the meditations of our 
hearts be governed by this spirit. And as 
in war, let us refrain from acts which might 
give us as individuals a brief advantage over 
others, but which, if generalized, would 
weaken our country, sully its principles, and 
bring ultimate disaster to it and to us. And 
I urge all members of groups whether iabor, 
employers, political, religious, or social to 
realize that with power should also go re- 
sponsibility and restraint. We need the unity 
which comes not from force but fellowship. 
The differences between us Americans are 
far less important than the interests we 
have in common. The things which should 
bind us together in love and friendship are 
stronger than the forces which separate and 
divide. We cannot be good members of a 
world society or of the United Nations unless 
we are first of all devoted citizens of the 
United States. 


EVIL FORCES AT WORK 


I shall speak frankly. There are evil forces 
at work which would pit Catholics and 
Protestants against each other and both 
against the Jews while bitter feeling is being 
Stirred up between whites and Negroes. If 
we fall for this we are lost because we, as a 
Nation, will disintegrate. We of all faiths 
and races fought unitedly for our ceuntry 
in time of war; we wish to live as friends 
in times of peace. When the Third Battal- 
ion of the Seventh Marines was struggling 
desperately through 20 days of driving rain 
and heavy losses to take hill 660 on Cape 
Gloucester in January 1944, the spearhead 
was a company led by Capt. James Shanley, 
& devout son of the Catholic Church and my 
dear friend. His gunnery sergeant was a 
Protestant minister from Tennessee who, be- 
lieving in the righteousness of our cause, 
had resigned from his church to join the 
Marines and who was known throughout the 
battalion as the best shot and most skillful 
fighting man in the ranks. When the com- 
pany stormed up the hill under heavy fire, 
it was Jim and the parson who were out in 
front. They drove the Japanese from the 
Crest, repulsed a counterattack, and then 
when all was over, the minister came to 
Shanley and said, “Captain, it was God who 
gave this hill to us. Let us give our thanks 
to Him and pray that we may be worthy of 
it. And then the two soaked and muddy 
marines, Catholic and Protestant, knelt side 
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by side and prayed silently to their common 
God. Jim now sleeps in the American Cem- 
etery at Peleliu and I do not know where 
the minister is, but I do know that these 
two comrades would both want the rest of 
us who belong to the two great branches 
of the Christian fellowship to cooperate in 
matters of our common secular life, as they 
did on the slopes of hill 660. 

During the months that I have been in 
the hospital, I have read of a revival and 
possible intensification of anti-Semitism. 
Well, I have walked through many of our 
military cemeteries in the South Pacific and 
I have seen the Star of David over many 
graves. The men who lie there were our true 
and loyal comrades even unto death. We 
would be false to the loyalties of a soldier if 
we permitted hatred for the Jewish race as 
such to flourish in this country. And when 
I think of how so many Jews are self- 
sacrificing in the charitable, scientific, and 
business life of this city, any wholesale de- 
nunciation of them as a race seems obscene 
and senseless. 

And what about the Negro? On the first 
night at Peleliu, when the Jap mortars were 
pounding our lines, it was a company of 
Negro stretcher bearers who rushed through 
the fire to evacuate the wounded. They did 
not draw the color line and they carried 
many a southern boy to safety who, perhaps 
for the fitst time, realized that those of 
darker skin were his brothers to whom he 
owed in part his safety and his life. I hope 
that greater rather than less cooperation be- 
tween the white and colored races will grow 
out of the war. 


JUDGE MEN BY WHAT THEY DO 


The truth of the matter is that soldiers 
soon come to judge a man by what he is and 
does and not by his religion, his race, or the 
color of his skin. That is a lesson which our 
communities would do well to learn. Every 
man should be given an equal chance and 
then be held responsible for his individual 
acts without either discrimination or favorit- 
ism. But there should also be a powerful 
incentive for each one of us to so live and act 
that we will reflect honor and not discredit 
upon those subdivisions of the human family 
to which we belong. 

The other source of discord which looms 
threateningly at the moment is industrial 
strife. Here we are with a productive ca- 
pacity which could give a decent standard of 
living to all, provide abundant savings for 
future growth, support a high standard of 
the arts and sciences, feed the starving 
abroad, and help to bind up the wounds of 
the world. It is to the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that this volume of production should 
roll forth. It is against everybody’s interest 
to tie it up. To paralyze the country by 
shutting off essential materials and services 
is a sure way to hurt the great mass of citi- 
zens, stir up internal hatreds, and so weaken 
ourselves externally that we can neither feed 
the starving nor command the respect of the 
other powers which are eyeing us closely. 
Whatever may be the legitimate differences 
between workers and employers concerning 
the relative distribution of the national 
product, certainly their mutual interest to 
increase the total is far greater, and it is 
the height of folly by prolonged struggles to 
destroy the substance of what is being strug- 
gled for. Prior to entering military service 
I was for 17 years a naticnal arbitrator in 
the rewspaper industry. On the basis of 
that experience I want to say that given 
strong unions governed by a sense of re- 
straint and responsibility and fair-minded 
employers there are few differences which 
cannot be settled around the conference or, 
if necessary, the arbitration table. Before 
the process of national disintegration goes 
any further, I want to appeal, as a humble 
citizen, to the decent sober men on both 
sides to stop, look, and listen. Above every 
group interest is the national interest, and 
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group loyalty, however worthy in its place, 
should never be allowed to wreck the inter- 
est of the community as a whole. 

Similarly, I should like to say that we are 
well aware of how some groups of employers 
have combined together to restrict produc- 
tion and so boost prices as to make excessive 
profits. There are many instances of this 
and they almost invariably hurt the general 
public by cutting down the national income 
and hence limiting employment and by still 
further concentrating economic power. 

My comrades in the hospital for example 
have noted the recent Federal trials in which 
numerous manufacturers of artificial limbs 
were found guilty of combining to charge 
excessive prices for artificial hands and legs 
and of retarding the development of better 
limbs. Other defendants in this trial of- 
fered no defense. Such acts were direct 
blows at the happiness and self-respect of 
one of the most defenseless groups in our 
society. There are many similar combina- 
tions which enrich the individual group at 
the expense of the community. The more 
of us who are employers on the one hand 
and members of trade unions on the other 
can exercise internal restraint and put 
our country first, the more differences can 
be settled peacefully and the less legisla- 
tion will be needed. But if we do not do 
this or if we permit cur representatives in 
both camps to push their fighting zeal too 
far, the community will not only suffer but, 
in order to prevent being torn apart, it will 
have to try to integrate society by more 
stringent measures. So interdependent has 
modern society become that we are our 
brother’s keeper and we should be mature 
enough to recognize that fact. 


MAKE DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM WORK 


I know that the Marxists declare that it 
is impossible to bridge over these economic 
conflicts and that this group believes they 
are destined to increase in scope and inten- 
sity until they finally result in one gigantic 
revolution. This will only occur if we come to 
accept it as inevitable. It need not be if we 
resolutely determine to make our demo- 
cratic system work. That system has its 
faults of course and they should be removed 
as rapidly as possible but let us never forget 
that it has given us the highest national) 
standard of living in the world and an aver- 
age real hourly wage which during the last 
half-century has virtually doubled every 20 
years. We have more personal and politica! 
freedom than the citizens of any other coun- 
try. Let us not throw out the baby with 
the bath. 

And now a word about the spirit in which 
men and women should work to help improve 
American life. Our democracy is still in- 
complete. Of course there are sections of our 
population which need better schooling, bet- 
ter medical care and better housing. There 
are still submerged sections which need a 
higher wage scale. The general upward 
trend of productivity and of real income will, 
if permitted to operate, remove some of these 
abuses. But this is a slow process and un- 
selfish spirits will naturally wish to hasten 
the pace. But let us all be careful that the 
struggle to better America is carried out 
in such a manner as to strengthen rather 
than weaken the country. In particular, 
true liberals should not permit totalitarian 
hitch-hikers to take over the car and climb 
into the driver’s seat. For these gate-crash- 
ers are not so much interested in these 
reforms themselves as they are in using them 
to discredit America and the principles of 
liberty. 


TOTALITARIANS SUPPRESS FREEDOM 


Of course the totalitarians say they favor 
liberty—until they get control. Of course 
they want freedom of speech and discussion 
in the United States. It permits them to 
spread their propaganda. But in the coun- 
tries they control, they have suppressed all 
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such freedom. There is every reason to be- 
lieve they would do the same thing here if 
they were ever to come to power—which they 
won’t. There is in fact nothing more im- 
moral than for political totalitarians to pre- 
tend that they are believers in more and 
more democracy and then, when they have 
hoodwinked enough dupes, proceed to sup- 
press all the principles of democracy and 
govern by propaganda and terror rather than 
by consent. True believers in America 
should not be fooled by the sheep’s clothing 
in which some of these wolves are attired. 
The disguise is transparent and should not 
be tolerated. That is one of the reasons 
why the Catholic Labor Alliance is doing 
such excellent work. It is laboring seriously 
to improve American life but it is resolute 
in its determination that the cause of free- 
dom shall not be entrusted to its enemies. 
It sees, as do all true liberals, that by remov- 
ing or lessening social injustices, we decrease 
the festering spots which may breed totali- 
tarianism and that instead we make it more 
Possible for true democracy to flourish. 
For the purpose to be sought is the good 
life and this for all and not merely for a 
favored few. What is this good life? It is 
one which on the material side is rooted in 
adequate food, clothing, and shelter with 
relative economic security. It is life func- 
tioning in a free community where the facili- 
ties of recreation, education, and beauty are 
available for all who can profit thereby. It 
is a life of productive activity and progress, 
where men find joy in work and in creation. 
Above all, it is a life of friendship between 
persons and classes within our country and 
between peoples and nations internationally. 
It is a life lived reverently in the spirit of 
humility. Some will smile at this and say, 
“That is the kingdom of heaven you are 
describing, not the earth as it can be made 
from faulty human beings.” But let us not 
forget that our Lord told us to pray (and 
therefore to labor) that His kingdom might 
indeed come on earth. And if we but know 
the goal toward which we are striving, then 
we are stronger 4nd more integrated, in our 
efforts and we approach it more closely. 


UNIONS NEEDED TO PROTECT WORKERS 


One of the ways we can get this good life 
is by diffusing power. It was a great Eng- 
lishman, Lord Acton, who observed, “All 
power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” That is true of both economic 
and political power. In the economic field 
we need, therefore, a breaking up of monopo- 
listic combinations so that smaller competi- 
tive concerns may have a greater chance to 
flourish. Stockholders should have greater 
control over corporations, and home owner- 
ship should be encouraged. Farm tenants 
should be helped to become self-reliant farm 
Owners, and cooperative associations can 
help to market farm products and make pur- 
chases for them. Unions are needed to pro- 
tect workers from the great power wielded 
by giant corporations, but in turn these 
unions should be democratically controlled 
by their members. On the political side, 
vigorous State and local governments should, 
by performing vital functions, give to citi- 
gens the feeling that they belong and can 
control their own destinies. By active par- 
ticipation in the work of political parties, 
the citizens can make them agencies for an 
honest decision upon public policies and pre- 
vent them from being controlled by a few. 
Above all, if the press and radio be kept free, 
and in turn feel a responsibility for accurate 
reporting of the news, and if honest public 
discussion is protected and encouraged, then, 
indeed, men will have sufficient power to feel 
secure and to take pride ip their activities, 
but not so much power as to tyrannize over 
others. Through all these institutions, in- 
tegrity, fair dealing, tolerance, and mutual 
helpfulness should be insisted on, and under 
the white glare of publicity can largely be 
obtained. Men will be entrusted with power 


only to help others; and if this power is 
abused, it will be removed from them. 


DISABLED VETERANS RESOLUTE 


I believe that virtually all men in their 
inner hearts want such a life for themselves 
and for their fellows. They are frequently 
cynical and often dominated by individual 
and group selfishness. But as the experience 
of war has taught us, these qualities are not 
all of man. If men can see the need, they 
can rise to great heights. I have spent the 
better portion of this last year in a naval 
hospital to which many of the more seriously 
wounded servicemen have been brought. 
There are many there who will never again 
see the light of day, many who have lost a 
leg or an arm or sometimes two limbs, there 
are a number who have had their faces and 
bodies burned almost beyond recognition, 
and there are others who with their legs en- 
cased in steel are struggling desperately to 
walk. Up until recently, as I have lived and 
talked with these men, they have seemed to 
be resolute and determined without regrets 
for the sacrifices they made. But in these 
last few weeks as popular pressure has 
mounted to break up our Army, and as in- 
dustrial confusion has spread, I have seen 
the shadows come over their faces and have 

~heard much bitter and penetrating talk. I 
can tell you what many of them are thinking 
and saying. It is this: “Perhaps we made a 
mistake and were played for suckers. The 
people out in civilian life said we must de- 
fend our country and promised that they 
would also be true to it. So we went out 
and got shot up. But it begins to look as 
if we were baited with words and that now 
people think their bodies are safe, they are 
up to the old trick of gutting the country, if 
they can make a dollar out of it. If that is 
the sort of country we have and the kind of 
people who live in it, then I was a fool to 
be taken in. I should have tried to wriggle 
out of the draft and have made money in 
the black market, The civilians told me of 
the solemn duty we owed our country but 
all they talk about now is what their rights 
and privileges are while they never seem to 
think of their duties and responsibilities. 
Patriotism is apparently something for the 
other fellow to practise.” 

As I hear that talk expressed in salty 
four-letter words, it is hard to keep back 
both anger and tears. And I find myself 
thinking of the route my division took across 
the Pacific, of the battles on Guadalcanal, 
Cape Gloucester, Peleliu, and then down 
on the 5-yard line at Okinawa. And I think 
of all the other combat divisions, and of 
the fliers, and the men on the ships at sea. 
I think of the men who would volunteer for 
dangerous missions, who would never hang 
back but who would push onward. I think 
of those who gave their lives to gain a little 
piece of coral, valueless in itself, but at the 
time tremendously important to the future 
of this country. I think of the men who 
rest under the little white crosses, many of 
them my friends, whose eager spirit still 
seems somehow alive. Were these men 
wrong? 

WHO IS RIGHT? 


Or is it we, the living, who are desecrat- 
ing the memory of our dead? Is it our 
selfish bodies who have forgotten so soon 
that we should live our lives for others? 
Is it we who by self-indulgence and hatred 
are making their anguish and obliteration 
an almost obscene jest? 

Who is right? Is it we or they? Those 
who took part in the conflict know that it 
is they who were right, for as Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, that thrice-wounded soldier 
of the Civil War, once declared: “Out of 
heroism comes faith in the worth of hero- 
ism.” If they were right, then it is we 
of today who are wrong. And if we are 
wrong, then we should mend our ways. The 
first requirement is always a humble heart, 
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But then should come the resolution to sin 
no more. If ever a society needed to be 
purified, it is ours of today. Let the high 
devotion of the war return. The lines of 
Wordsworth written in 1802 apply sharply 
to us in 1946: “We are selfish men, O raise 
us up, return to us again, and give us man. 
ners, virtue, freedom, power.” 

In Washington, between the White House 
and the river, is the Lincoln Memorial, 
where, in a Doric temple of marble, is Danie! 
French's seated Lincoln. There is sadness 
and fatigue in his face, as there was during 
the Civil War, but there is also devotion and 
the faith that justice and mercy will ulti- 
mately triumph. As one watches the throngs 
come up the steps, they become quieter and 
as they step inside the memorial their hats 
are immediately taken off. The men and 
‘women peer up into the face of our folk hero 
and our Illinois prairie son. On the sides 
of the memorial they read the graven beauty 
of the Gettysburg Address and the Second 
Inaugural, and as they leave they are better 
men and women and in their hearts as well 
as in that temple the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln is enshrined forever. Many a hard- 
boiled politician has lingered there and has 
been a bit less selfish afterward. Just as 
the lungs clear the blood of its impurities so 
does such a civic shrine act as a spiritual 
cleanser. That is what the spirit of our 
Saviour has been doing through the centuries. 
And in this period of our need we cannot 
afford to neglect that resource nor to neg- 
lect His temples. 

The reform must come first from the 
hearts of men. If we but catch the spirit 
for which our comrades fought and died and 
for which our great heroes have lived, then 
this Nation will cease to be a house divided 
by selfishness and will become instead a 
house undivided and a family united in fel- 
lowship. Laws will still be needed to re- 
strain the selfish minority but the founda- 
tions of our country will stand foursquare on 
justice, mercy, love, and active good will. 





Strikes Cause Farm Machinery Shortage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article by Mark Sullivan. 

Mr. Speaker, what Mr. Sullivan found 
to be the situation in Pennsylvania is also 
true in my section of New York State. 
We cannot blame all the farm machin- 
ery shortage on labor, however. It is 
true that production has been at a very 
low ebb because of strikes, coal, and steel 
shortages. But a great deal of the trouble 
is due to OPA regulations. Farm ma- 
chinery dealers have contacted me with 
reference to the deliberate reducticz in 
discounts allowed them by orders issued 
by the OPA. The honest dealer refuses 
to sell, but the unscrupulous dealer takes 
a nice, fat, under-the-table cash bonus 
and the farmer with the most money gets 
the new machinery. The poor farmer 
with the greatest need for new machinery 
goes without. We hope that the OPA will 
learn some day that they have acted 
most unrealistically and we all hope that 
the President will sign the bill which was 
approved Tuesday in the House of Rep- 























resentatives, which should make this 
Office of Price Administration help pro- 
duction and distribution instead of 
strangling it. 

srerxes Hir THE SMALL FARMER IN ACUTE 

SHORTAGE OF MACHINERY—Mark SULLIVAN 

Tetts How FattureE or Hay Batters To 

REACH MarKET THIS SEASON, TOGETHER 

With Rains, PLaGue THE LONG-TOILING 

GROWERS 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

AVONDALE, CHESTER CouUNTY, Pa,, June 25.— 
To the farmers hereabouts came the labor 
problem. It was not a matter of farm labor. 
Of employed workers there are few. On the 
family-sized farms that mainly compose this 
community, most of the work is done by the 
farmers and members of their families. Such 
employed workers as there are have had 
long-continued and happy relations, It was 
the national labor problem that descended 
upon the community. It came at the height 
of the haying season. 

Hay is cut, left long enough to dry in the 
sun, then baled in the field and taken to the 
barn. Baling in the field has become in- 
creasingly the practice. The ancient custom 
of taking a hay wagon to the field, pitching 
the loose hay upon it, going to the barn, 
then pitching the hay from the wagon to 
mow has for several years been passing away. 
Persons who have old photographs of loaded 
hay wagons, especially ones drawn by horses, 
should preserve them, for they are becoming 
a record of the past, almost as remote from 
modern farm life as Currier and Ives prints 
of men mowing hay by hand, with scythes. 


PITCHFORK DISCARDED 


Almost equally obsolete are pictures of 
farmers pitching hay with a fork. Long ago 
the labor of getting loose hay from field to 
mow was shortened, at the barn, by a cum- 
bersome mechanical device which could lift 
the hay in big bunches from the wagon and 
carry it to the mow by a kind of cumbersome 
trolley. Lately that, too, has become obso- 
lete. To avoid handling loose hay has be- 
come a necessity enforced by cost. Baling 
the hay in the field and handling it in this 
compact form consumes perhaps less than 
a third of the labor entailed by the old way. 

Hay bakers are heavy machines. During 
the war they, like other farm machinery, be- 
came difficult to get, because of the diversion 
of factories to war work. This scarcity the 
farmers endured as an incident of war. 
There arose a neighborhood cooperation. A 
farmer who had a usable machine would use 
it to do his neighbors work. This took care- 
ful timing and prearrangement, and long and 
concentrated hours, for the seasons of farm 
work are short. It was not unusual to hear 
the hum of balers or other machines com- 
ing across the moonlit fields as late as 10 
o'clock at night. 

But a year ago, when the war ended, farm- 
ers looked forward to replenishing their worn 
machinery. Probably most farmers, during 
the summer of. 1945, as they got along with 
worn machinery, or in some cases without 
machines at all, hopefully anticipated that 
by the harvest of 1946 they could get new 
machines and with them some amelioration 
of work and anxiety. But as the present hay- 
ing season approached farmers were told 
that new balers were scarce or not to be had. 
The reasons they were told included pro- 
— strikes in factories making farm ma- 
Cc linery. 

RAINS ARE 4DDED BLOW 


To this detriment was added, during June, 
untimely rains. A farmer mowed his hay, 
and had the day or two of sunshine necessary 
to dry it. At that point, if he had a baler 
of his own, he could have got his hay to the 
barn. But while waiting for neighborhood 
balers, generously willing but hard pressed, 
Tain fell for 2 to 3 days. That meant wait- 
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ior mere sunshine to dry out the hay. 
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Even so, much of the food value of the hay 
was lost by the wetting and second drying. 
In some cases, after the second drying, came 
yet more rain. This practically destroyed 
the food value of the hay; it was not worth 
salvaging. 

What this will mean in the form of less 
milk for city consumers next winter or higher 
cost of milk due to buying hay that is scarce 
and likely to be high priced, every farmer 
knows—to calculate accurately the trans- 
muting of hay and other form of stock feed 
into milk is part of a modern farmer's edu- 
cation. He knows, too, the practical grass- 
roots phase of the national economic prob- 
lems arising out of the labor situation, and 
out of prices and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

So far as the farmer sees labor difficulties 
as a cause of food scarcity, he is likely to be 
unsympathetic. Reading in the papers or 
hearing by radio disputes about an 8-hour 
day and a 5-day week, the farmer reflects 
upon the length of his own workday -which, 
in seasons of reaping and planting, begins 
at milking time, half past five or so in the 
morning, and continues into moonlight hours 
in the field, 





Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. ELSAESSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr, ELSAESSER. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 1, 1939, Poland was invaded. 
Her cities were bombed and an unde- 
clared war was thrust upon her by an 
aggressor nation. 

On that eventful day the first of the 
vast number of orphans and half orphans 
of Poland were created, and the entire 
world became aware of Poland's will to 
remain a free and independent nation. 
The defense was magnificent but hope- 
less. City after city fell to the larger and 
better equipped enemy but Poland’s sons 
and daughters fought on. They left their 
motherland behind them to serve in 
France, Norway, and other European na- 
tions, and finally left the Continent to 
fight with England and America. 

In the year 1944, Polish soldiers of 
freedom again returned to the Continent 
with the invading armies of the Allies 
and fought in Italy for the cause of free- 
dom. On every battlefield they shed 
their blood that Poland might live again. 

Today the battle flags are partly furled. 
The shooting is over. The casualties can 
be counted. The cause they fought for 
has triumphed. 

Poland should be a grateful happy 
land. Her people should be thankful and 
contented. Her sacrifices have been so 
great, her spirit so exalted, that the com- 
ing of peace and victory should have 
brought a sense of satisfaction and a 
feeling of security. Yet none of these 
conditions exists there today. In fact, 
the exact opposite is apparent. 

An eminent American, our former 
President Herbert Hoover, calls it the 
land that has suffered most and is in 
direst need. He actually viewed the mis- 
ery, the disease, and the suffering of 
some of the people of Poland. They have 
neither food nor freedom. The popula- 
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tion is existing on about 1,500 calories— 
mostly starches. Her cities are destroyed 
and her orphans beg for food. Her in- 
fant mortality is 20 percent per year and 
tuberculosis runs rampant. 

We have contributed somewhat to a 
program for temporary relief. Some 
wheat and canned foods have found their 
way to Poland, but even that relief is 
hampered by outside interference in the 
national, political, and economic life of 
Poland. 

Unlike any of the victorious nations, 
Poland’s frontiers are being changed and 
Poles are required to migrate from their 
homes to other areas because Russia has 
annexed the territory in which they lived 
and it is no longer a part of Poland. 
Under these conditions of migration and 
uncertainty, no progress can possibly be 
made by these people. They plant no 
crop and they reap no harvest. They are 
herded into freight trains and deposited 
like merchandise on strange soil to live 
or die. They have no voice in their des- 
tiny. They choose not and their cries 
fall on ears that hear not. Is this the 
fruit of victory? 

Russia picks the government and the 
spokesman for the government. Russia 
issues the edicts and the Poles either 
obey or go to Siberia, where they are 
liquidated. Is this the freedom they 
fought for? Russia selects the repre- 
Sentatives on the United Nations Coun- 
cils and the puppets vote the will of Sta- 
lin and Molotov. The voice may be a 
Polish voice, speaking the ancient Polish 
language, but the action and the vote is 
as Russian as the Kremlin. We, the peo- 
ple of the United States, have a share in 
this misery. It is our responsibility too. 
The decision of an American President, 
made alone and without the knowledge 
of the American people, helped to deter- 
mine the fate of Poland. The Yalta 
agreement entered into by the late Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the name 
of America, helped to seal the Polish des- 
tiny, create the misery and suffering, and 
deny to the gallant and faithful ally the 
freedom her sons and daughters earned. 

Today vast numbers of brave Polish 
soldiers are roaming Europe, offering 
their services in exchange for a sense of 
security. They dared not go back to the 
land of their ancestors for they face 
death at the hands of the Russians, who 
dominate Poland. Is this freedom? 
Should people be required to fight, bleed, 
and die in order to obtain Russian domi- 
nation? 

The entire American Nation, not a 
handful of Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion, must become aware of these condi- 
tions, and our State Department and our 
Chief Executive must express the true 
voice of America against persecution, 
misery, and oppression. Out of the 
watery grave of the Atlantic Ocean, 
where the Atlantic Charter and the “four 
freedoms” were once so proudly pro- 
claimed, these freedoms must be rescued 
and proclaimed anew—sincerely and 
honestly. 

Freedom from fear and want, freedom 
from persecution and slavery, must be 
sought for the people of Poland. Their 
contribution to victory must be recog- 
nized and real constructive steps taken 
to insure for them a sense of security and 
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dignity that is commensurate with Po- 
land’s sacrifices. This should be done in 
concert with other nations if possible; 
otherwise it should be advocated and 
persistently urged by America alone. 


Exports and Imports of Beef and Pork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the of- 


ficial table from the United States Tariff’ 


Commission, which I will include below, 
indicates that except during World War 
periods and in 1943, our beef imports 
have exceeded our beef exports. This 
table also shows that although the 
United States is the largest pork-produc- 
ing nation, with the largest corn-pro- 
ducing area, pork imports in 1935 and 
1937 exceeded the exports—even though 
a domestic scarcity program was being 
carried out. 

The exports of pork from 1931 to 1940 
were only 156,000,000 pounds more than 
the imports. This 156,000,000 pounds is 
a rather small export quantity in com- 
parison to the 573,000,000-pound average 
net exports from 1921 to 1930; the 946,- 
000,000-pound net exports of 1910 to 
1920; and the 516,000,000 net exports 
from 1901 to 1910. 

The 619,000,000-pound average net ex- 
port of beef from 1901 to 1910 dwindled 
down to an average net export of only 
50,000,000 pounds from 1911 to 1920 be- 
cause of the Underwood tariff reduction. 
The amount of net exports was changed 
to a net import of 117,000,000 pounds 
during the 10-year period 1921 to 1930, 
and up to a 229,000,000-pound net im- 
port from 1931 to 1940. Although the 
United States is the greatest livestock- 
producing area in the world, it has de- 
pended upon beef of other lands for its 
domestic use and consumption. 

The following table also indicates a 
large increase in the exports of pork in 
1942 and 1943, but these exports about 
equal the exports following World War I: 


Beef and pork: Estimated United States pro- 
duction, consumption, and the difference 
between production atd consumption, 
1901-43 

|In millions of pounds] 


Beef and veal 


im- 


net 


sumption 2 
ports (—) 3 
exports or net 
imports (—) 


Net 
sumption 5 


or 
pparent 


Production ‘ 
Reported 


Production ! 
Apparent 


[4 


cnn oe 
| 6, si2| 5, 754] 
i 5, 653} 
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Beef and pork: Estimated United States pro- 
duction, consumption, and the difference 
between production and consumption, 
1901-43—Continued 


{In millions of pounds} 


Beef and veal 


net 


con- 
con- 


Production ! 
Apparent 
sumption ? 
Production 
Reported 
sumption § 
Apparent 
exports or net 
imports (—) ¢ 


10-year average.| 7,178) 6,559) 619) 6,541) 5,925) 6516 
1911_________..| 7,208] 7,173| 132 6,482) 479 
teed 6, 959} 6, 931 6, 357 465 

d 6, 501 478 
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3-year average..| 9, 594 








1 Estimated production, in dressed carcass weight, 
from total United States slaughter, plus the estimated 
dressed weight of domestic exports of live cattle. 

2 Apparent consumption calculated from productior 
plus imports minus exports. 

3 Difference between actual reported exports and im- 
ports (minus sign indicates excess of imports) of live 
cattle and calves and of beef and veal in all forms. All! 
data converted to dressed-weight basis. 

4 Estimated production of pork (excluding lard) from 
total United States slaughter; imports and exports o! 
live hogs have always been unimportant and no adjust 
ments were made on that account. 

5 Actual consumption as estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Since pork stocks and changes 
in them are large, possible inaccuracies in reporting stocks 
may affect somewhat the validity of these totals in cer 
tain years. 

6 The difference between the Department’s estimated 
production and reported consumption. Actual exports 
and imports 0! animals and meats in the various forms 
have not been computed; possible inaccuracies in esti- 
mates of production and reported consumption affect 
the accuracy of this column 


Source: Based on official statistics, Departments o 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, here is one more example 
of inviting imports of livestock products, 
the production of which products are as- 
sociated with a system of agriculture 
which will conserve the fertility of the 
soil, while the exportation of soil-deplet- 
ing crops, like cotton, are enjoying export 
subsidies. 
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Baccalaureate Sermon by Dr. James A. 
Reeves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include a baccalaureate ser- 
mon by Dr. James A. Reeves, president 
of Seton Hill College, at Seton Hill Col- 
lege, Greensburg, Pa. 

The reflections as outlined in this ad- 
dress by Dr. Reeves are well worthy of 
any intelligent person’s perusal. For 
this reason I am impelled to have it pub- 
lished in the. Recorb, in the hope that 
everyone who receives the REcorp will 
read it. It is deserving of wide dissemi- 
nation. 


“The double-minded man is inconstant in 
all his ways.” (St. James i: 8.) 

Dear graduates, soon you will leave this 
college. Your classmates and the members 
of the faculty regret that 4 years have come 
to a close. You are reluctant to leave your 
friends. You have gained much from one 
another, even so much as from the classroom. 
The nature of friendship makes it so. You 
have exchanged thoughts, you have discussed 
personal and impersonal affairs, you have 
agreed and disagreed and most important 
you have learned that however friends may 
differ perforce varied gifts, motives, and aims. 
these need not dissolve the bonds that hold 
them together. The meeting of personalities 
has refined sentiment and tempered ambi- 
tion, From that mutual consideration flows; 
while gentle suggestion and saintly praise 
have left you mutual debtors. The parting 
is inevitable. You will miss one another. 
We will miss you. But duty beckons. You 
leave to go on to greater responsibilities, and 
likely to higher accomplishments. 

In a peculiar way the voice of duty reveals 
all earthly things, however vast, as mutable, 
passing, even sorrowful. But when we view 
the earthly in the divine light of Eternal 
things we gain strength and we are heart- 
ened. No task is too great, no surrender too 
heart-breaking, no sacrifice unsupportable. 
We are safe in God. He abides forever. 

You leave Seton Hill at a critical time 
This is the age of paradox. You came here 
when men fought to conserve freedom. You 
leave when they lay down their arms and 
return from the wars. They succeeded only 
in part. They stopped military aggression. 
They did not win world peace. Men died 
that people might be happy in their homes, 
till their fields, raise their families, go to 
school, work their mills, trade in their mar- 
kets, worship God, and live in peace. But 
death, wounds, pain, sacrifice, and depleted 
natural resources have not realized those 
aims. Tyranny prevails in many parts. 

Big governments dislocate peoples, deny 
them food, wreck their industries, take their 
tools, force men into labor battalions to make 
compertsation in kind; close their markets, 
schools, churches, allow no intercommunica- 
tion, no relief, because disarmed and de- 
feated armies may be a threat. Victorious 
armies, it is said, must secure frontiers for 
military purposes; in reality for the control 
of peoples and trade. Sickness, distress, 
starvation, and death follow. These are the 
blessings of the last crusade. Nothing since 
the invasions of Sargon and Nebuchadnezzar 
match the cruelty inflicted upon contem- 
porary Europe. The Assyrian tyrants gave 
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the pattern of uprooting and exiling and of 
a scorched-earth policy. They enslaved the 
Israelites, burnt their cities, laid waste Jeru- 
salem and the Temple, and transported the 
political leaders, the elders, the artisans, the 
well-to-do and located them by the river of 
Gazon in the cities of the Medes. (IV Kings 

vii: 6.) 

. The Atlantic Charter and the “four free- 
doms” were drawn up when you were in 
high school. To all of us those documents 
were beacons. They have been blotted out 
by a suffocating night. Idealism built the 
armies. A cold pragmatism leaves civilians 
in despair. No comfort comes from the sug- 
gestion that the oscillation of a providential 
law decrees this age of paradox. God does 
not cast misery upon men. God gave men 
intelligence. Men will not use it. God gave 
men freedom. Men exchange it for tyranny. 
God dowered men with the capacity to love 
one another. They stifle it in their hearts. 
They are double-minded men, inconstant in 
all their ways. Avarice and pride have split 
the unity of the mind and soul, sundered 
judgment, and vitiated sentiment. Love is 
impossible. Hate prevails. This is a paradox. 
It belies the nature of man. 

Man has dignity and worth because he fs 
a creature of God and a member of the hu- 
man family, not because he is a member of 
a party or a state. The vast range of man’s 
individual endowments in mind, heart, and 
body create a bond of dependence that leads 
even in nature to a society of love. His soul 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost has bonds that 
leads to a supernatural love as a basis for 
a supernatural society. Hence, whether as 
part of creation, the order of nature, or as 
part of the order of the redeemed in Christ, 
his society, his relations with his fellow men, 
should be those of love. Hate is unnatural. 
Hate is sin. Any condition save love, respect, 
reverence implies an imbalance, a distortion, 
a regress in human brotherhood. Today an 
atheistic philosophy generates hate and Eu- 
rope’s plight results from it. This atheism 
would undo Christianity. The’ lines are 
clearly drawn—Christianity or atheism, love 
or hate, freedom or tyranny, peace or war, 
life or death. 

This is your paradoxical world. You must 
face the world as it is even though you did 
not make it. The present disunity and dis- 
integration in economic, social, religious, and 
educational standards has a history. It set 
in with the break-up of Christendom and 
with the emergence of the modern state 
which swept away all absolute standards of 
judgment and value, and substituted rela- 
tive and changeable standards. Pride ef- 
fected that ; 

The machine age hastened disintegration. 
Peoples had lost the standards adequate to 
gage problems and to solve them. Competi- 
tion made man a market commodity, set 
brother against brother, and nation against 
nation. Avarice effected that. 

With the machine, men in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries devised a technology. 
This technology affected the economic world, 
but now it has political consequences as 
well. Some say that you must choose be- 
tween an expanding freedom and respon- 
sibility for the individual or an expanding 
authority of the state wherein the individual 
n.ust surrender freedom in the interest of 
security, The machine, they say, has con- 
quered man. Only the state can control the 
machine and to do so society needs an iron 
discipline. Thus the new evangel emerges 
with its moloch, the all-powerful | state, 
which tries to reduce all problems to 
mechanics and to the rule of force. As a 
postulate this dialectic knows nothing of 
the spiritual man or of the individual man. 
Its ethics of expediency dulls truth values, 
its sociology of force liquidates freedom, 
while in its psychology matter outlaws mind 
and man’s eternal destiny becomes a myth. 





Hence the choice—Christianity or atheism, 
freedom or slavery, the gospel of love or the 
gospel of hate. This choice confronts the 
world. Unfortunately some signs indicate 
that a choice apparently has been made— 
unconditional surrender, the sell-out of 
weaker powers, the Carthaginian peace, the 
whole new and undemocratic diplomacy re- 
leasing statements and giving no reason for 
them, the double-talk propaganda with re- 
sulting confusion which the information 
offices employ. These symptoms we must 
heed. 

Is there any hope? Is there time to 
choose? Are there any options? I would say 
“Yes.” Hope resides in several facts. First 
your histories and the traditions of your peo- 
ple warrant that you accept freedom as a 
principle. You believe in the individual as 
a@ sacred personality with inalienable rights. 
These you regard as essential conditions for 
man’s growth, progress, and happiness, along 
with his claims to education and to marriage. 
You are convinced that the growth of free- 
dom conditions the prosperity of all, and 
without freedom there is no prosperity. You 
know that changes will come. Life is 
change. But the prospect of a newer atomic 
technology and the developments that must 
follow do not frighten you. You see in them 
no threat to society, no Frankenstein mon- 
ster, but blessings God gives through human 
intelligence for well-being not for destruc- 
tion. You regard these as instruments 
adaptable to happier ends provided men rely 
upon Christian philosophy and the gospel of 
Christ Jesus and not upon some political or 
economic scheme. These elements, Christian 
philosophy and the gospel, should enter into 
correct judgments. The double-minded man 
does not grasp them. For him only proba- 
bilities ensue. His mind is split. He can- 
not think straight, and to this double- 
minded man we may trace the plight of our 
world. The gospel gave us freedom. It will 
keep us safe. It humanizes. If on the con- 
trary the myth of force prevail, if expediency 
dissipate reason, all is lost—our civilization, 
its art, its morality, its literatures, its sense 
of pity, its sense of sin, its religion, and its 
aspiration. 

Further, you have the power of the ballot, 
at least so long as America keeps free elec- 
tions. Pope Pius XII recently referred to the 
ballot. He charged the women of Italy to 
exercise their right of francise and to take 
interest in politics. He reaffirmed the truth 
that the sexes are equal and he enjoined 
women to penetrate public life, because 
women view problems in the light of the 
family and the home. He urged all Catholic 
women to participate in political and social 
life. “Public life needs you,” he declared. 
“The fate of the family, of human relations 
are at stake. They are in your hands.” 

Finally Seton Hill invited you to a scale of 
values and afforded you perspective. The 
college introduced you to an _ integral 
humanism—reason and faith, man and 
society, the earthly and the divine. This 
humanism in education, we believe, inte- 
grates man’s thinking and feeling. It leads 
to clear judgment for it focuses the Creator 
and His creature, time and eternity, and 
helps man to grasp unity, truthfulness, good- 
ness, and beauty. What more can a mortal 
ask? This philosophy Elizabeth Ann Bayley 
Seton taught when she wrote: “Never let the 
compzrison of time and eternity slip one in- 
stant from your mind.” Graduates, remem- 
ber that. It will keep you safe. 

We may pray as we did in the communion 
of this day’s mass when Christ urged: 
“Father, while I was with them I kept them 
whom Thou gavest me, but now I come to 
Thee; I pray not that Thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldst keep them from evil.” God prosper 
you. 
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Music in International Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Mr. John G. Paine, genera] manager of 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, on the subject 
Music in Internationa) Propaganda 
which he delivered on April 1, 1946, be- 
fore members of the Music Educators’ 
National Conference in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Paine is uniquely qualified to speak 
on the subject of music in international 
propaganda because of his wide experi- 
ence in the field and his extended visits 
during the past year to leading European 
and South American countries. At the 
time this speech was delivered he had 
just flown back from Paris, where he at- 
tended a meeting of the International 
Confederation of Societies of Authors 
and Composers. It was at this meeting 
in Paris that Mr. Paine was elected presi- 
dent of the second federation, which pro- 
tects the nondramatic rights of members. 


Today, as never before, the hope that lies 
deep in the hearts of men everywhere is 
based on the belief that a common under- 
standing among the peoples of the world is 
not a dream but a real possibility. 

No lasting peace can ever be attained with- 
out that common understanding. The prob- 
lem that confronts us therefore, the vital 
problem that presses in on us from all sides, 
is how to attain it. The problem is interna- 
tional in scope; but its immediacy here is 
national, and it must be studied and solved 
by our national mechanisms. These mech- 
anisms will need all of our help and all of our 
support. Unfortunately for this problem, 
these mechanisms have been accustomed 
and habited to problems of protocol, prob- 
lems of economics, problems of trade and 
commerce, problems of ideologies and their 
conflicts. But here is a problem that in- 
volves in its very essence spiritual values, 
esthetic values, and cultural values in their 
broadest aspects. 

To better comprehend these aspects of the 
problem, a quick glance at the situation as it 
confronts us here in the United State> might 
be of great help. It is common knowledge 
that throughout the world we as a Nation 
are recognized as the most powerful, the most 
efficient, and the most productive Nation in 
the world. But these concepts do not beget 
respect for us or admiration for us in other 
lands; they beget envy and fear, and even- 
tually distrust and hate. That is too bad, 
for in reality we are nice people. Our basic 
impulses are those of generosity and friend- 
ship, and we have a deep sense of enjoyment 
in helpfulness. We are ready at all times to 
give freely of our wealth to aid people any- 
where in the world, to sympathize with their 
sufferings and distress, and to open our 
hearts equally with our pocketbooks. 

STRESS OUR EMOTIONALISM 

Our problem here, then, is to project these 
characteristics in our international propa- 
ganda, so that we may be known in our full 
character. Added to the recognition of our 
wealth, our productivity, our efficiency, must 
be the great fact that we are a Nation of 
more than 130,000,000 human beings living 
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our daily lives as human beings everywhere 
live their lives; that we have as people, as 
individuals, our strengths and our weak- 
nesses; that emotions play as great a part in 
governing our thoughts and acts as they do 
in other nations; that we are a sensitive peo- 
ple, affected by love and hate, by beauty and 
ugliness, by all the forces that sensitize the 
emotions, in the same manner and to the 
same degree as people elsewhere in the world. 

If we are to succeed in our efforts toward 
friendship with the rest of the world, these 
are the facets of American life and of the 
American people that must be presented to 
the world, and which are today thus far 
presented in only a very desultory fashion 
and without plan or program. 

If we differ from the rest of the world as 
individuals, it is not in our basic character- 
istics as individuals, but only in our table 
of values—in the things that we consider 
important to daily life. Thus the problem 
is reduced to its simplest elements. We must 
make the world acquainted with our values, 
Often these values will amuse the peoples 
of other ccuntries, often they will astound 
them, and often they will delight. But once 
they understand our table of values, they 
understand us. 


RUSSIAN EXAMPLE 


How can this type of understanding best 
be achieved? Well, let us see how it was 
achieved in Russia. The unification of that 
heterogeneous group of people into one na- 
tion presented the same type of problems 
that are involved here. Over the years, Rus- 
sia experimented in various ways. They first 
attempted to bring about this unification 
through a uniformity of education; and 
while they succeeded in reducing illiteracy, 
they failed by this means to weld the people 
into one nation. They then sought to ac- 
complish the end through economic means; 
for example, by extending Sovietized agri- 
cultural areas over several racial groups, thus 
seeking unification through the establish- 
ment of common economic interest and com- 
mon economic need. Through this mecha- 
nism they succeeded in improving the living 
conditions of many of their people; but they 
failed again t» create from these racial groups 
a common national feeling. Various other 
means were tried and failed; and finally an 
effort was made to establish a Common na- 
tional culture. For the first time since the 
birth of the Soviet concept in Russia, the 
word Russian became part of the vocabulary 
of statesmanship. And art forms were des- 
ignated as Russian—whethe. they were 
Georgian or Muscovite, or sprang from any of 
the 154 racial groups which make up Russia. 
This succeeded 

The principal art form that was used by 
the Russian propagandists for this purpose 
was music. It was through the common ac- 
ceptance of music as Russian music that the 
people of Georgia were able to gain an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the peoples 
of other sections. The popular music told 
in simple form the traditions, the back- 
ground, the values of the racial group from 
which it sprang. The serious music—the 
ballets, the chamber music, the symphonies— 
expressed the emotional surges of the racial 
groups from which it sprang. And almost 
as if by magic, common understanding sprang 
up throughout the length and breadth of 
that great land. The USSR has emerged as 
a strong, solidified nation, and is today prop- 
erly rated as one of the leading nations of 
the world. 


RECOGNITION THROUGH MUSIC 


The evidence created by this experiment 
leads us to believe that music Offers the most 
potent propaganda device that we have in 
America, to carry to the rest of the world an 
understanding of what we as a nation really 
are. When the rest of the world, through 
our popular music, begins to understand our 
values—and through our serious music be- 
gins to understand our emotionalism—they 


will begin to understand us. They will lose 
their fear of us; and think of us not as a 
nation interested solely in commercialism—a 
nation of manufacturers and shopkeepers— 
but as a nation of people as real as any 
people in the world. 

Fortunately, our State Department is fully 
aware of the need for this type of propa- 
ganda. During the period of the war the 
projection of the United States and its peo- 
ple to other countries associated with us in 
the recent conflict was admirably carried on 
under the direction of Elmer Davis in the 
Office of War Information. This organiza- 
tion, having as it did the complete confi- 
dence of Congress and ample funds at its 
disposal, was able to experiment in a great 
variety of propaganda forms and programs. 
A wealth of data has been gathered from 
which we can, with reasonable accuracy, de- 
termine the effectiveness of various types of 
propaganda. In every place where the Office 
of War Information programmed the projec- 
tion of American music, propaganda results 
of the most satisfactory nature were attained. 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE 


The work of the Office of War Information 
has come to an end, but the propaganda pro- 
grams it initiated, particularly in the field of 
cultural interchange, have not come to an 
end. The work has been absorbed by our 
State Department, and has become a part 
of the diplomatic machinery of the Nation. 
So today, we find as part of the established 
personnel of each of our embassies, a cul- 
tural attaché, whose duty it is to keep alive 
the impact of American art forms in the 
country to which he has been accredited. 

No one must suppose that the problem is 
thus so easily solved. The State Depart- 
ment itself recognizes that the best it can 
ever hope to do in the matter of the inter- 
change of cultures is to establish the chan- 
nels through which the flow of our culture 
into other countries can be accomplished. 


The actual accomplishment of the task must 


be by private enterprise. All of the cultural 
forces within the Nation must be corralled 
and put to work. 

In the field of music no greater force exists 
for helping this task to successful comple- 
tion than the Music Educators’ National Con- 
ference. This great body of educators, touch- 
ing as it does the life streams of the country 
in every area, being sensitive to the forces 
that are alive in every area, should have a 
conception and an understanding of that 
American music which best conveys the feel- 
ing of what we are here in this country; and 
should therefore be, at all times, in a posi- 
tion to counsel with and guide whatever 
other groups may be actively engaged in the 
actual projection of our music abroad. 

It is almost axiomatic that before we can 
successfully project into other lands our cul- 
ture and the art forms through which it 1s 
expressed, it is necessary that we here in 
American have a knowledge and a belief in 
the fullness of our culture, and in the ade- 
quacy and artistry of our art. There still 
exists here a belief in the superiority of the 
classical forms of music to the modern, and 
a belief that American compositions are in- 
ferior to European. These beliefs are based 
more on traditional and conditioned think- 
ing than on critical perception, and as is 
always the case when such a condition exists, 
these beliefs are too often wrong. 


EDUCATORS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


The music educators should turn on their 
great power and begin at once the task of 
selling American music to Americans. It 
is an adequate music and it is artistic, but, 
over and above that, it is expressive. In the 
repertoire of American musical- composition 
is found the disclosure of the entire Amer- 
ican culture. The same forces that produce 
our automobiles produce our music. The 
same vast, enthralling beauty we find in our 
plains, our mountains, our rivers and bays, 
we find in our musie, All that we are and 
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all that makes us what we are has been 
told musically somewhere by our ever-grow- 
ing group of American composers. Certainly 
children whose first contact with life js 
American life, whose first contact with his- 
tory is American history, should have as 
their first contact with music, American 
music. Too often this is not the case. More 
really creati.s music has flowed from the 
minds of American composers in the last 
10 years than has come from Europe in the 
last 50. This is only natural because here 
the forces that mold us as a nation are 
kinetic, not static. But we must make our 
own people understand and appreciate this, 
This is the first step in gaining world recog. 
nition for our musical works; and the ac. 
complishment of this first step is largely the 
responsibility of this great organization. 

This is a big task, but when we realize 
the sad fact that no nation in the whole 
world believes that America has any interest 
in spiritual or esthetic values, we realize that 
it is a task that must be undertaken. Their 
conviction is that we here have a mechanistic 
culture, and therefore have nothing to trans- 
late into art forms. Therefore to them we 
have nothing to offer the creative individual, 
and thus have few creators; and that over 
and above that fact, we have, as a people, 
neither the temperament nor the emotional 
capacity to enjoy or appreciate the art forms 
when they are created. 

The realization of this fact presents the 
second face to the problem. The infiltration 
of our art forms, particularly our music, will 
carry to the world the realization that here 
in the United States we have a real, living, 
vital culture as well as citizens with creative 
ability, who have the sensitivity to feel the 
impact of that culture and the capacity to 
express it in art forms. It will carry, too, an 
understanding of us that can be had in no 
other manner, for real understanding is not 
the offspring of intellectual processes so 
much as it is the offspring of emotional stim- 
ulation. True, complete understanding is a 
blending of both intellectual and emotional 
forces, but primarily it is the latter that 
exercises the most important power. 

It is not enough, however, to let the world 
know of our culture and our expressions of 
it. We must also let them know of our ap- 
preciation of art, of our enjoyment of it, and 
of our desire and need for it. For if we fail 
in this we have gained but little in dis- 
sipating a fixed and firm idea abroad that we 
lack the capacity to appreciate any values 
that are purely esthetic. So long as this 
impression remains, the full friendship of the 
whole world, which we so richly deserve and 
have done so much to earn, will be denied 
to us. 

We must continue to bring to our shores 
the musical works of the other rations; we 
must continue to listen to them and enjoy 
them; and we must honor their creators and 
learn from them the cultures from which 
they are derived, the values they describe, 
and the emotionalism that inspires them. 
Thus the world will approach the ground of 
common understanding and mutual respect 
and friendship. 


PROTECTION OF MUSIC CREATOR 


We in the United States have a bigger task, 
a harder problem before us, in accomplishing 
these ends, than any of the other nations in 
the world. This is because it is true that 
commercial values have been allowed to take 
precedence over spiritual values, This 1s 
amply illustrated by our copyright law among 
other things. The public policy that is 
served by such laws is to encourage the cre- 
ation of music, of books, of dramas, of edu- 
cational material; and yet our legislators have 
always been more concerned in protecting 
the commercial user of artistic creations 
against the authors thereof, than they have 
been in giving to the author the full fruit 
of his ideas. Surely the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature was right when it said that no 











property was 50 peculiarly a man’s own than 
the product of his own mind. Yet legisla- 
tors have constantly sought to whittle away 
from the creator as much control of that 
property as possible. 

A copyright law which gives to a composer 
the exclusive right to control the public 
performance for profit of his musical work 
but which states that the performance of a 
musical composition on a coin-operated ma- 
chine is not a public performance for profit, 
is a law deliberately seeking to benefit com- 
mercial interests. How can we hope to con- 
yey complete conviction that we are a Nation 
of people whoce esthetic and spiritual values 
are real, when our very laws intended to 
develop these esthetic and spiritual values 
speak contrariwise? 

If peace is to come to the world and remain, 
it must be based on the establishment of 
common grounds of trust and faith and 
understanding. These can be achieved, but 
not through commercial treaties; or financial 
iid, or political activity; but through a com- 
mon comprehension of each other’s table of 
values, a comprehension best acquired 
through the emotions rather than through 
the intellect. Thus far, no medium has yet 
been found more potent in accomplishing 
this end than music. It is today recognized 
as one of the most vital elements in national 
and international propaganda; and its use 
will become greater, not less. Its power is 
inexhaustible. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, on 
June 15, at beautiful Lake Crescent, in 
the Olympic National Park in Washing- 
ton State, the Secretary of Interior, the 
Honorable J. A. Krug, dedicated what he 
properly called one of the great areas 
of America. I ask unanimuus consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD my own introduction of the Sec- 
retary, as well as his address of dedi- 
cation. 

There being no objection, the address 
and introduction were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INTRODUCTION OF SECRETARY KRUG BY SENATOR 

HUGH B. MITCHELL 

There could be no better setting than Lake 
Crescent for the dedication of this last na- 
tional wilderness to the recreational and in- 
spirational needs of a country of 130,000,000 
people. 

Here beautiful Lake Crescent has long been 
& Magnet drawing people who appreciated its 
majestic beauty. But these same people 
little knew how much the primeval wonders 
of the Olympic forests would mean to future 
generations. They knew less of the eventual 
meaning of that tossed up galaxy of moun- 
‘ain peaks so proudly presided over by Mount 
Olympus. 

_ Today we pause briefly to pay tribute to 
the meaning of these natural wonders to a 
busy nation. Today, with this dedication, 


the mountains, the glaciers, the rain forests, 
the streams, the elk, the deer—everything 
this wilderness contains—take on a new and 
important meaning to a nation and a world 
Weighted down with the problems of a com- 
p.ex civilization. 
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Today we are here because the American 
people have decided through their Congress 
that these wonders of nature which only 
Washington State and the Olympic Peninsula 
could produce should contribute to the 
stability not only of the Nation but of the 
world. 

These are no idle words. No person can 
go among the giant trees of the Olympic 
Park and remain unchanged. No person can 
hike from vackson ranger station to Olympic 
guard station and on to Mount Olympus 
without becoming a better citizen. The 
contemplation of Nature’s wonders brings 
unconsciously an improved ability to cope 
with the man-made troubles of a world 
economy. 

In the future, hundreds of thousands of 
visitors from throughout the world will come 
annually to the Olympic National Park. 
Whether they see Lake Crescent, tramp our 
forests, climb Mount Olympus, or contem- 
plate the mountain beauties from Hurricane 
Ridge—or do all of these—the people will 
have extracted from nature much that is 
worth while. 

The value added by this national park to 
the Nation's wealth will more than balance 
any immediate economic loss. In calculat- 
ing the economic picture, we must recognize 
that the future of Washington State should 
no longer depend upon the number of giant 
trees logged. Where it continues to depend 
upon the forests, the economy should rest 
more upon what is done with the tree that 
is logged. It must depend upon sustained 
yield cutting, but more than that it must 
depend upon the fullest utilization of each 
and every tree taken from the forest or 
knocked down in the logging operation. 

We hear much of the “locked up” timber 
of the Olympic National Park. It is true 
that logging of some of that “locked up” tim- 
ber would help a few mills operate. But I 
want to say that the future of forest jobs 
depends upon better utilization of sustained- 
yield forests. Better utilization can be as- 
sured not by more and more cutting but by 
learning how to make more and more out 
of less and less timber. 

This calls for the transference of interest 
from the logger to the laboratory. If the 
forest industry could be brought up-to-date, 
it could provide more and better jobs. In a 
modern economy there can be no excuse for 
wasting what it takes nature thousands of 
years to produce. The wastes of forest and 
mill should today be making sawdust wall- 
board and plastic building materials so badly 
needed in the homes veterans seek. 

We here in the Pacific Northwest did not 
prepare ourselves for this building material 
emergency. We should never again be caught 
napping. We should immediately set to work 
forces which can teach us to manufacture 
out of what is now waste hundreds of ma- 
terials we can today make in the labora- 
tory but which we have not learned to pro- 
duce economically in the factory. 

In a dedication such as this today, we are 
doing more than setting aside an area of the 
public domain. The dedication is really a 
recognition that America has an economy 
which allows all of the people the leisure 
time to travel many miles just to enjoy the 
natural beauty of the Pacific Northwest. It 
is the job of the American economy to see 
that more and more people have the time 
and money to do just this. 

So that we in the Pacific Northwest can 
take the lead in the improvement of the 
economy, I want to suggest now a cooperative 
effort by industry, government, and science 
to the end that an industrial empire with 
thousands of American-standard jobs be 
built on the foundation of what is now forest 
waste. 

We in the Pacific Northwest are on the 
threshold of an era of achievement. We have 
the electric power and the natural resources. 
But to capitalize fully on these we must have 
a great research laboratory which can point 
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the road to the future. Industry alone has 
been unable to keep up with the march of 
science. Government alone has balked at 
undertaking so great a _ responsibility. 
Science alone cannot do the job. So, there- 
fore, I suggest that the job be done through 
the partnership of government, business, 
and science. Here in the inspirational 
setting of the Olympic National Park, I pro- 
pose that government and industry im- 
mediately set aside at least $5,000,000 for a 
Pacific Northwest research center. 

Chemistry is the foundation for the plas- 
tics so important to a forest economy, so I 
suggest chemical research as the first and 
most important step for this laboratory. But 
in a region rich in natural wealths no field 
should be closed. We must study all fields 
because today we are far behind other regions 
where industrial development has stemmed 
from research findings. We must catch up 
and go ahead. 

In this aim we are fortunate in having a 
government which understands the neces- 
sity of steady economic advance. 

Today we have as Secretary of the Interior, 
a man who by his word and by his action, 
proves that he understands the need for 
improved utilization of nature’s wealths for 
the benefit of the whole people. 

It is my distinct pleasure to present to 
you, Mr. J. A. Krug, the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY KRUG AT DEDICATION OF 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK, WASH. 

Two months ago it was my privilege to 
take part in the dedication of the home of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at Hyde Park as a 
national historic site. Today, at the oppo- 
site side of the American continent, par- 
ticipating in the dedication of Olympic Na- 
tional Park, I feel again a deep pride and 
a special inspiration, for here we stand sur- 
rounded by magnificent evidence of the 
vision of our late President and of the 
courage with which he battled for the cause 
of conservation. This was one of his favorite 
areas. He sensed the glory and the grandeur 
of its wilderness beauty. Giving full support 
to my predecessor, Mr. Ickes, and to Gover- 
nor Wallgren, then in Congress, who intro- 
duced and carried through the legislation, 
and with the enthusiastic backing of con- 
servationists everywhere, particularly those 
of this region, it was he who confirmed the 
establishment of Olympic National Park on 
its present grand scale. 

This is the twenty-sixth national park es- 
tablished by Congress. It is one of the 
great areas of America, and has already be- 
come one of the most important of the 
reservations that have been set aside for the 
enjoyment and inspiration of all our people 
for all time. It is the greatest asset of the 
Olympic Peninsula and will become increas- 
ingly so with the passing of the years. But 
it has far more than local significance. It 
belongs to the Nation; and therefore the 
Nation has the responsibility so to protect 
and administer it as to keep its beauty and 
its greatness unspoiled, and to assure its 
enjoyment by countless generations of our 
people. 

Usually inventories are cold things, but an 
inventory of the things that give Olympic 
National Park its greatness is something to 
stir the spirit. 

South of Lake Crescent, behind the moun- 
tains that stand guard over it, lies the heart 
of the Olympics which culminate in the 
grandeur of Mount Olympus itself, sur- 
rounded by its satellite peaks. Through the 
valleys and on the upper meadows ranges the 
largest surviving herd of the Roosevelt elk, 
one of the outstanding mammals of the 
North American Continent. With them, 
favored as to food supply and the climate, 
flourish other animals native to the region, 
living their own lives protected from inter- 
ference by man, 
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On the lower slopes to the westward is that 
marvel of growth, the “rain forest,” a prime 
example of the once vast virgin stands of 
Douglas fir and hemlock, cedar, and Sitka 
spruce. Product of good soil and the abun- 
dant moisture borne in from the Pacific, the 
assemblage of forest giants, rising from under- 
growth that is almost tropical in its lux- 
uriance, is a natural spectacle the like of 
which is contained in no other national park. 

Can we preserve too much of this kind of 
beauty in America? 

There are those, I know, who say that the 
Olympic National Park is too large—that it 
takes in too much merchantable timber, 
which, if released, would prolong the life 
of the logging companies and mills of the 
region. That issue, it seems to me, was 
decided by Congress in 1938, when, after 
prolonged debate, it authorized the preser- 
vation of a maximum of 898,292 acres. Con- 
gress, which also has decreed “the preserva- 
tion from all injury or spoliation of all tim- 
ber” in the park, alone possesses authority 
to modify its decision of 8 years ago. 

I have been asked to make some of this 
forest available for commercial use, but, of 
course, I have no authority to take it, under 
the law. I am convinced that such forest 
as that which gives Olympic National Park 
such outstanding distinction must be pre- 
served if future generations of Americans 
are to have the privilege of savoring fully 
and deeply its wilderness grandeur. This 
is one of the remaining great stands of virgin 
timber, and we should be very slow to de- 
prive succeeding generations of the best ex- 
ample of primeval forests that once were so 
extensive. 

It is, I realize, difficult today to determine 
what future generations, with whom we share 
the benefits of this achievement, will judge 
to be adequate or excessive. But certainly 
it would seem better to err slightly on the 
side of too much rather than too little. In 
the judgment of most conservationists there 
is not now more preserved here than the 
minimum to provide an adequate represen- 
tation of this type of forest. 

It has been suggested that the park be 
selectively logged for the utilization of its 
“ripe” timber; that the park forests would 
be improved by such cutting. Even if the 
basic park act would permit it, I cannot con- 
cede that for park purposes, this forest would 
thus be “improved.” The national park 
concept—the maintenance of natural con- 
ditions—precludes those practices which are 
designed to produce the greatest returns of 
commercial products. We have also to con- 
sider the problem of how the cutover area 
would be left and whether or not its con- 
dition would be suitable for park purposes. 
And, too, once logging is introduced—no mat- 
ter how selective—the delicate balance of 
nature is disrupted and the forest no longer 
exists in its superlative natural state. 

I recognize, of course, the importance of 
the lumber industry in the Northwest, as 
well as in other parts of the United States. 
I know that by far the greater portion of 
our forests must be subjected to logging, in 
order to meet the pressing needs of the Na- 
tion. I know, too, that no fair decision on 
such matters can be made which refuses to 
give due consideration and proper weight to 
its local effects. However, I wish to declare, 
unequivocally, my conviction that, where 
questions affecting a national park -are con- 
cerned, the interest of the Nation as a whole 
is paramount. We have no choice but to 
think of the rights of future generations. 
Had earlier generations not been thinking 
and planning for us, we might not today 
have had the unspoiled wonders of Yosemite 
and Yellowstone. 

Having in mind the Nation’s needs, it is 
only the really extraordinary examples of 
virgin forest, such as we have in this park, 
that we can justify setting aside for preser- 
vation and enjoyment of their scenic gran- 
deur. There is included in all the National 


Park System only a little more than 1 per- 
cent of the forested lands of the United 
States, while the entire System contains only 
eighty-five one hundredths of 1 percent of 
our total land area. Surely this fraction of 
1 percent is not too much of our native 
landscape to hold intact as the forces of 
nature created it. I doubt if it is nearly 
enough. Other countries, realizing the value 
of this concept of land use, are seeking ad- 
vice from us as to how to establish national 
parks. Some of these countries are starting 
too late; much of their perishable natural 
beauty has been long destroyed. We in 
America have not started too late, as Olympic 
Nationa. Park attests. But the endeavor— 
much of which I must recognize as honest 
and sincere—to reduce the gains made by the 
great conservationists of the past, requires 
us today at least to match their vision and 
determination and courage by defending 
what they have won for us and for our 
children. 

The preservation of scenery, or of sites of 
scientific or historic interest does not, of 
course, always require ownership or admin- 
istration by the Federal Government. Quite 
the contrary. Important as the National 
Park System is, it derives this importance not 
from the number or size of the areas it con- 
tains, but more from the fact that it con- 
tains the supreme examples of each type 
that are of special concern to the entire 
Nation. 

The Department of the Interior, of which 
the National Park Service is an important 
part, and I, as Secretary of the Interior, have 
a deep concern that in the management of 
the Department’s affairs, which touch at so 
many points on the utilization of our natural 
resources, all resources shall be wisely used. 
That is the essence of conservation. I am 
profoundly certain that the lands and their 
resources that have been included in na- 
tional parks and monuments are not “locked 
up.” 

Within the memory of men living in the 
great Northwest the forests once stretched 
across the top of the country from Maine to 
the Dakotas. An ocean of mustard grass, 
belly-high to a horse, stretched across the 
plains. Let us not forget that part of the 
great spirit and broad vision of these pioneers 
came from the gandeur of the continent it- 
Self. The very boldness of their spirit was 
a reflection of the size and greatness of the 
land they settled. It is little enough to ask 
that their children, and grandchildren, and 
generations yet unborn shall be able, through 
enjoying national parks such as these, to 
know something of the pristine glory of their 
country, Whatever the future may bring, 
our descendants will rejoice in this great 
symbol! of the beauty and glory of America. 


Give the Country Back to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
almost a year has passed since hostilities 
ceased, but little progress has been made 
toward restoration of world security. 
Europe and Asia are being overrun by 
communism and fascism; Britain is 
being socialized; and now there are many 
radical groups in our own country seek- 
ing to destroy the fundamentals of our 
constitutional government. The United 
Nations is seeking to preserve coopera- 
tion between our Nation and other 
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powers; but it is evident there is a lack 
of world cooperation, particularly be- 
cause of the attitude of the Soviet Goy- 
ernment. 

There is much confusion in our own 
country, as well as fear that reconversion 
is being retarded because of indecision 
and red tape in the National Capital. 
Vast war powers delegated by Congress 
to the Chief Executive are still effective. 
The fiscal year closing June 30, 1946, 
should be considered as a peacetime era, 
with the exception of a few weeks prior 
to VJ-day; but there has been no ma- 
terial retrenchment in Federal spending. 
The deficit during this fiscal year will be 
approximately $22,000,000,000, and Fed- 
eral civilian pay rolls are being main- 
tained at levels only slightly below peak 
war figures. 

There can be no effective readjust- 
ments until the people themselves more 
fully appeciate that our Republic can- 
not continue to follow trends which ulti- 
mately will lead to national bankruptcy 
and the destruction of representative 
government. Therefore, it is encourag- 
ing to know that some newspapers are 
seeking to arouse public opinion by 
pointing out that there must be less 
centralization of government and less 
encroachment upon local self-rule. 

The Deseret News, published in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been unusually ac- 
tive in crusading for the preservation 
of our constitutional government. I in- 
sert the following editorial from that 
newspaper because of its timely warning: 


THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS 


If anybody thinks that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people is 
not fast perishing from the earth right here 
in this land of Lincoln, then he had better 
discard his rose-colored glasses and get an 
appointment with a good eye doctor. 

Our revolutionary fathers knew that they 
did not have an assurance of freedom and 
self-government so they arranged a Decla- 
ration of Independence, a Revolutionary War, 
and the greatest constitutional document of 
all history in order to make this a land of 
liberty. The sacrifice of Valley Forge was 
not too great a price to pay, and freedom 
was born. 

Eighty-five years later their descendants 
knew that if their priceless heritage was to 
be preserved, the fiery baptism of a Civil War 
was not too much for Mr. Lincoln to ask of 
them. They saw the issue, paid the price, 
and this Nation, under God, had a new birth 
of freedom. 

But today the torch of freedom is burning 
low because we who are now alive do not 
know that freedom is now at stake, and we 
are not willing to sacrifice the loaves and 
fishes we are receiving in return for our 
freedom. 

We need again, as it were, a revolution 
against government tyranny, a civil war 
against the powers that are encroaching upon 
local self-government. But we cannot have 
either until the people as a whole will recog- 
nize the threat to freedom which now exists. 

Every great step toward the establishment 
of freedom, in the entire history of the world, 
has been one away from centralization of 
governmental power and toward local self- 
government. Centralization of power breeds 
tyranny. Local self-government fosters free- 
dom. 

Now for the past score of years the United 
States has been traveling in reverse gear. 
Every important piece of legislation has been 
designed to take power away from the States 
and from the local governments and cen- 
tralize it in Washington. The people and 
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their local officials have turned their suppli- 
cations to the Nation's Capitol as though the 
very throne of grace stood in its sacred por- 
tals, and at long last almost a whole new 
generation of voters has grown up, trained 
not in working out their own political salva- 
tion, but in devising ways and means to get 
special privileges out of bureaucratic auto- 
rats. 

: Congress no longer legislates for the people 
according to the constitutional pattern. It 
would be impossible for it to do so and cover 
all the fields and handle all the matters now 
dumped on Federal shoulders. Instead it 
passes some general laws, and turns their ad- 
ministration over to appointed agencies to 
administer under rules of their own creation. 

In spite of all the preaching we do about 
our three independent branches of govern- 
ment that check each other in the adminis- 
tration of the people’s affairs, the day has 
fully come when Congress is putting all three 
powers of government into the hands of ap- 
pointed personnel who function without any 
effective supervision. They make the rules, 
construe the rules, enforce the rules, and in 
very deed have all the powers a king or a 
dictator ever had. 

The volume of federally concentrated pow- 
ers is now so great that only by ridding the 
Federal Government of non-Federal duties 
can we ever bring its total government re- 
sponsibility within human capacity. The 
only chance of having the Federal] Govern- 
ment operate under laws passed by Congress 
is to strip it of all but Federal business, let 
the States handle the rest, and give the coun- 
try back to the people. 

Freedom demands this choice. 





Removal of Bodies of Historic Figures 
From Military Graveyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with a policy of many years, the War 
Department is about to remove from 
abandoned military posts in New York 
State the bodies of historic figures who 
have rested in military graveyards for 
at least 150 years and place these bodies 
in nearby national cemeteries. 

In my opinion, the destruction of these 
historic shrines is an extremely short- 
sighted policy. The War Department 
justification is that with the abandoning 
of the posts in question there is no one 
on hand to take care of the graves and 
the bodies would be better off in a na- 
tional cemetery where the best of care 
would be given. 

However, these historic graveyards in 
these military posts are visited annually 
by thousands of people and are a center 
of attraction for many tourists. They 
are part of the historic background of 
these old posts and his is dear to the 
hearts of the American people. 

Rather than have these shrines de- 
stroyed, I have proposed in a bill which I 
have introduced today, that these grave- 
yards be preserved in their present status 
in every community where local agencies 
are willing to assume the responsibility 
of giving these graves perpetual care. 


I feel that enactment of this bill will 
not only solve the problem of the War 
Department, which cannot afford to 
maintain a paid staff to care for these 
graves in abandoned posts, but will make 
it possible for the local communities in- 
volved to preserve these historic shrines 
for posterity and prevent their destruc- 
tion. 

In my own district there is an historic 
graveyard at Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y., 
which is threatened with destruction un- 
der present policy. I have protested 
vigorously to the Secretary of War, but 
feel that some legislation is needed for 
the protection of this and similar historic 
military cemeteries throughout the 
Nation. 





Grandma Kilworth, 104 Years Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I wish 
to include an article from the Des Moines 
Tribune about my home-town neighbor 
and friend, Grandma Kilworth. 

Grandma is now 104 years young and 
is a great inspiration to all who have 
the pleasure to know her because of her 
vigorous genuine pioneer Americanism 
of the type that has made our Nation 
the envy of the world. 

Pray God that we may keep faith with 
those pioneer settlers. 

At 104, SHE DISLIKES THE PAMPERING 

(By Herb Owens) 

Extra, Iowa.—When the Audubon County 
boys were at Camp Dodge for training during 
World War I their first visitor from home 
was an energetic, cheerful little widow of 75. 

The woman, known and loved by all the 
boys, was Grandma Kilworth. 

All during the last year men in military 
uniform have been dropping in at a neat 
little white cottage here when they arrived 
home from war. These boys, too, know and 
love Grandma. Now she’s 104. 


PAMPER HER 


“Folks are beginning to pamper and baby 
me—and I don’t like it,” said Grandma. 
“I've always been able to take care of my- 
self—and I’ve handled thousands of babies. 

“Now my grandchildren cut my grass, hoe 
my garden; a daughter gets my meals—ex- 
cept breakfast, which I fix for myself. I 
still get out and take care of my flowers 
there.” 

Grandma, who is Mrs. A. Mary Kilworth, 
is not the least bit boastful of her longevity. 
Her grandmother lived to past 103; her great- 
grandmother, past 104. She’s a bit sur- 
prised that her own mother only lived 
past 85. 

CARPENTER 


Born December 18, 1841, near London, Eng- 
land, Mrs. Kilworth came to the United 
States about a year after her marriage— 
about 85 years ago—and lived near Geneseo, 
Ill, Her husband, a carpenter, built homes, 
churches, and schools in the vicinity a few 
years before they moved to Moline, Ill., where 
he worked in a wagon factory. 
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When Kilworth tired of factory work they 
moved to a farm near Troublesome Creek, 
about 5 miles south of the few buildings 
that were called Exira. 

“My husband and I worked pretty hard 
on the farm—but we loved it. There wasn’t 
a morning from spring to fall that we saw 
a bed after 4 a.m. When he died (in 1906) 
I came to town. 

ONLY HOUSE 

“This little house was the only one on 
the street then—and I planted every tree 
that’s on the place. Maybe I've got too 
Many now—but I’ve loved them. 

“I’ve loved my flowers, too, and all the 
children that come here. Of course, I had 
to have some garden of my own and the 
kids thought I was silly I insisted that I 
wanted something of my own—so I have a 
row of cabbage and a row of tomatoes.” 

Mrs. Kilworth, who still mowed her own 
lawn at 101, remains pretty healthy. Damp 
weather raises hob with her rheumatism, 
for which she takes a little medicine now 
and then. 

SHOULDER 


“The doctor keeps pestering me about not 
walking too far or doing too much. He says 
it will bother my joints. My left shoulder 
gives me the most trouble now Of course, 
everyone tries to wait on me hand and foot.” 

Grandma.lives alone, having built another 
home back of hers to house her daughter, 
Mrs. Ida Martin, and family. Another 
daughter, Mrs. O. C. Wheeler, lives in Exira. 
One son, John, past 70, still operates her 
home farm, although he long ago retired and 
rented his own farms to sons 


THE BABY 


The other living son, Earl—the “baby,” 
now 63—is a carpenter at Shellfish, Mont. 

“T’'ve got great, great grand-children—and 
I don’t know how many—in Wyoming, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, and other places. I’ve never 
seen most of them.” 

Grandma loves children, but she doesn’t 
think they’re being reared to the same prin- 
ciples of thrift and economy that were hers. 

“I don’t think they pay enough attention 
to the things they should—the things that 
matter. In my day—and, of course, that was 
long ago—children worked hard and saved 
all they could. Now they seem to spend all 
they make.” 

BIBLE SCHOOL 


“Of course, there weren’t movies when I 
was a child. When we went out in the eve- 
ning, We had to get permission from father— 
and there were strict orders about getting 
in, too. Recreation then was mostly a night 
of Bible school, one night a week,” she said. 

“There was no ‘running around nights,’ to 
be sure.” 

You may be sure, however, that Grandma 
has lost none of the charm which has en- 
deared her to Exira folk for 40 years. She's 
energetic yet, too, and has to be warned 
constantly to check herself. 

“Well, I can’t stand just to sit and sit. 
I’ve got to be doing something. I always 
was one to keep on the go pretty much— 
and I certainly don’t like being slowed down,” 
she said. 





Who Has the Savings? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. REID F. MURRAY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
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from the June 23, 1946 edition of the 
New York Times: 


THE MERCHANT'S POINT OF VIEW 
(By C. F. Hughes) 


Among the reasons assigned for the stock- 
market break last week was that the country 
faces a buyers’ strike due to rising prices. 
This echoed the fears expressed recently by 
some trade authorities and might also rep- 
resent certain propaganda launched by OPA 
interests who believe that unamended con- 
trols offer the only defense against still 
sharper price advances. 

There are undoubtedly some signs that the 
public at large is beginning to grow a trifle 
weary of fancy prices and inferior qualities, 
and attendance at the Louis-Conn fight in 
the week provided an example paralleling 
dwindling receipts for the night clubs and 
other places of amusement. 

However, as B. Earl Puckett, president of 
Allied Stores Corporation, noted in the week, 
it is a bit ridiculous to talk of a buyers’ 
strike as long as retail sales keep climbing as 
they have been doing right along this year. 
To lend point to his argument, department 
store sales for the week ended June 15 were 
37 percent above these in the corresponding 
week of 1945, and for the year to this date 
were 27 percent ahead. 

The increase in trade, therefore, has ac- 
cumulated in recent weeks rather than di- 
minished. What the results will be over en- 
suing weeks when the full effect of price ad- 
vances now working through from primary 
markets begins to show up at retail counters, 
is the important question. Retailers never- 
theless are almost unanimous in believing 
that they can count upon a thriving business 
for the rest of the year. 

It was 18 months after World War I when 
Wanamakers touched off the inevitable price 
collapse of 1920 with their “20 percent off all 
j “ice tags” in the store. Over the period from 
the armistice in November, 1918, consumer 
prices had jumped almost 30 percent and 
wholesale prices 23 percent. Ten months 
after the end of the first World War the con- 
sumer price rise was 10 percent, the whole- 
sale increase about 4 percent. 

While the consumer price rise since Sep- 
tember, 1945, or 10 months after the end of 
World War II has been less than it was in 
1919 in actual money, the comparison takes 
no account of quality and probably neglects 
some black market features of the present 
situation. Wholesale prices, however, have 
advanced 6 percent since September as 
against the 4 percent in 1919. 

The fact is that the price advance is ac- 
celerating and shows few signs so far of lev- 
eling off except in a few lines where pro- 
duction has managed to exceed demand. It 
is the wage-price spiral which arouses most 
anxiety coupled with the kind of price regu- 
_lation which upsets normal demand-supply 
relationships. 

For the longer view aspects of consumer 
buying, however, the question mark placed 
after the pent-up demand potential has 
been fairly well answered at last by a survey 
carried out by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture at the request of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors. The partial] re- 
sults of this survey were summarized last 
week and are printed in the June number of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

This highly significant study shows that, 
excluding currency holdings (upon which it 
is impossible to obtain reports), the top 30 
percent cf spending units (which represent 
family pools) hold 87 percent of the one 
hundred and thirty billions in liquid assets 
which were owned at che end of 1945. The 
next 30 percent own 12 percent and the 
bottom 40 percent have only 1 percent. 

Previous estimates of the distribution of 
war-time savings raneed all the way from 
the assertion of the CIO that the low-income 


groups had little or no extra savings to the 
claim of the Institute of Life Insurance that 
45 percent of all war-time savings were held 
by those with incomes of less than $5,000 
and nearly 10 percent by those who earned 
less than $2,000. 

What the present study implies is that the 
pent-up demand represented by bank de- 
posits and Government securities is largely 
in the hands of the top 10 percent, who own 
60 percent. The other 90 percent own 40 
percent and it is here that industry expects 
to draw upon savings for its millions of 
sales of appliances and what not. The plans 
built upon pent-up demands, therefore, may 
have to be reshaped in view of this report 
upon pent-up wherewithal to pay. 

The study, based upon hour-long inter- 
views after careful tests oi the proper tech- 
nique, also presents findings upon the spend- 
ing intentions of consumers. The over- 
whelming majority reported, according to the 
Reserve Bulletin, that they had no expecta- 
tion of using their liquid assets for any pur- 
poses in 1936. 

“More than half of those with bank de- 
posits had no intention of using any of them 
this year, except in emergency,” the Bulletin 
says, “while only one-quarter definitely ex- 
pected that they would utilize some part of 
their holdings. The remainder were unde- 
cided. In the case of savings bonds, the 
situation was even more striking. Over 
three-quarters were clear that they were 
not going to redeem any of their bonds, while 
only 8 percent definitely intended to use 
them for any purpose.” 

On the average, according to the findings, 
prospective buyers expected to pay $1,100 
for a car, $320 for various consumer durable 
goods other than cars, and $5,020 for a house. 
It is clear from these averages that some ideas 
in industry will have to be revised The 
results of this study rather than fear of 
any immediate “buyers’ strike’ may have 
been the real reason for the reappraising of 
values in the security markets. 





Immediate Entry of Jewish Refugees 
Into Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe we all have read, and 
beer. profoundly shocked, by Mr. Ernest 
Bevin’s insult, not only to the Jewish 
people, but to the President of the United 
States, the State Department, and the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 

Speaking in the capacity of Foreign 
Minister of the British Government, it 
is only natural to assume that Mr. 
Bevin’s statements reflect the official pol- 
icy of the British Government and, 
hence, the people whom it represents. 
Mr. Bevin’s announcement of his opposi- 
tion to the recommendation of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
that 100,000 Jewish refugees be per- 
mitted immediate entry into Palestine, 
with the provocative comment that the 
reason Americans were insisting on the 
Palestine entry was that they did not 
want the Jews to come to New York, was 
a direct betraya! of the principles for 
which all democratic nations have been 
striving. Regardless of whether or not 
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this was the purpose of his statement, 
Mr. Bevin very evidently was promoting 
racial prejudice and friction amongst 
the American, British, and Jewish peo- 
ples. Such a statement, especially at 
a time when racial equality and fairness 
should be emphasized, was unnecessary 
and unwarranted, and should not go un- 
challenged by Americans, as it is pos- 
sible that we may next expect an attack 
on other racial and religious groups in 
this country. 

I definitely feel that the British Govy- 
ernment should, through Prime Minister 
Attlee, publicly repudiate Mr. Bevin’s 
statement and that apology should be 
made for his intemperate remarks. As 
Mr. Bevin’s policy obviously does not re- 
flect the official policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, the obligation to remedy the 
situation which has been created lies 
with Mr. Attlee. Even Mr. Churchil) 
has seen fit to express himself most em- 
phatically upon the matter and has 
called for complete and open debate in 
Parliament. 

One of Philadelphia’s leading papers 
has referred to Britain’s Fc eign Min- 
ister as “made to order for all the bigots, 
Kluxers, and prejudice-obsessed people 
in this country.” Surely such an opinion 
of Britain’s spokesman cannot induce 
any encouragement as to why we should 
give favorable consideration to extend- 
ing a three and three-quarter-billion- 
dollar line of credit to that country. I 
cannot convince myself that I should 
vote in favor of such a measure when the 
American Government is so viciously at- 
tacked by the British Foreign Minister. 
I further wish to announce that I will 
vote against granting any loan to Great 
Britain until such time as this issue and 
other major differences oi opinion have 
been remedied. 





Feed for Poultry and Dairy Cattle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I told the Members of the House of the 
concerted efforts of all of the members of 
the New England congressional delega- 
tion to secure desperately needed grain 
and fee for their dairy cattle and poul- 
try. I showed you photographs of 200 
chickens picked up dead of starvation on 
the Lupien farm in Chelmsford, Mass., 
in one morning and the dead ducks on 
the small duck farm started by a GI 
veteran in Springfield. Officials of the 
United States Government—largely of 
the OPA and of the Department of Agri- 
culture—control the distribution of grain 
and feed in the United States. There are 
two forgotten areas—New England and 
the far Northwest. 

I call to the attention of the dairy 
farmers, the poultry farmers, al] the 
farmers, the working people, and the 
city folks of New England who look to 








these farmers for their milk, their cream, 
their eggs, and their poultry, the pub- 
lished letter sent directly from the White 
House by President Truman in reply to 
a telegram from the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire, calling attention to the 
present plight of our New England farm- 
ers and urgently requesting the Presi- 
dent to aid in sending grain for the New 
England poultrymen. By its essentially 
negative answer to this plea, the Presi- 
dent’s letter shows little concern in the 
destruction of New England’s dairy herds 
and poultry flocks and the inability of 
dealers to Secure feed for distribution. 
The letter contains not one word of in- 
terest in their problems. He avoids the 
subject by attacking the Senator per- 
sonally. To him the farmers of New 
Eneland are, in fact, Macedonians and 
foreigners. He does not care what they 
think. They can take it or leave it. “I 
don't know whether that will please you 
or not, but I hope it will.” The people 
of New England will long remember Pres- 
ident Truman's letter. 





Disability Compensation for Members of 
the Reserve Components of the Armed 
Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
orD, I include a resolution passed by the 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States at their convention in Chicago, 
May 31 to June 3, 1946, as follows: 


Whereas many officers of the Reserve Corps, 
National Guard, and Army of the United 
States have suffered disabilities incident to 
their active duty service; and 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
by the act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 557), as 
amended provided for retirement pay, and 
other benefits in such cases; and 

Whereas the Army regulations and Techni- 
cal Manual 12-245 published to implement 
that act and to provide equality of action 
between the cases of officers of the Regular 
Army and officers of the other components, 
are clear and fair; and 

Whereas the provisions of the act and the 
regulations are being so flagrantly violated 
by the retiring boards and the office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army as to nullify 
and defeat the intent of the act of April 3, 
1939, as amended; and 

Whereas such action has denied to many 
officers, not members of the Regular Army, 
be nefits which the Congress provided for 
them: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States condemns the afore- 
said actions of the War Department and de- 
mands the immediate discontinuance of dis- 
criminatory and illegal denial of the rights 
of officers of the civilian components of the 
Army; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
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tates be requested to investigate all cases 


pg have been decided by retiring boards, 


© responsibility for improper adminis- 
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tration, and to provide remedial action in all 
such cases; be it further 

Resolved, That whenever Reserve, National 
Guard, or Army of the United States officers 
on active duty become disabled, they shall 
not be placed on temporary limited duty in 
an inactive status without pay and required 
to report back at their own expense, but shall 
either be sent before an Army retiring board 
or placed on sick leave with pay and shall be 
given the same privileges as Regular Army 
Officers; be it further 

Resolved, That when such officers are re- 
quired to appear before retiring boards for 
rehearings, when proceedings are disap- 
proved, they shall be ordered to active duty 
so that they shall not have to appear at their 
own expense. 





Threat to New England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Herald, June 26, 1946: 


THREAT TO NEW ENGLAND 


If President Truman had taken the trouble 
to ask for the facts and figures about the 
food situation in New England, he would 
not have written his ill-tempered note to 
Senator Tosey, of New Hampshire, scolding 
him because of his demand for an increased 
supply of grain, and advising him to cool 
‘off. The shortage of feed for New England 
herds and flocks is serious. If it is not 
remedied soon, it will become desperate and 
even disastrous. If officials in Washington 
who could immediately provide aid take 
their cue from the scoffing President's nega- 
tive note to the Senator, New Englanders will 
wonder whether the six States should not 
become beneficiaries of UNRRA. 

Does the President realize that agriculture 
is the third most important means of live- 
lihood in New England? Has he been in- 
formed that its principal diversions are 
dairying and poultry? Can he not coOmpre- 
hend that New England is at the end of a 
long haul from the chief grain-producing 
centers that we are dependent on feed 
shipped to us, and that if he and the officials 
responsible to him continue their present 
carelessness, inefficiency, and indifference, 
this whole section will suffer grievously. 

The facts are so simple and impressive 
that nobody who has an interest in the well- 
being of New England can fail to understand 
them. Massachusetts alone needs normally 
about 60 carloads of grain daily. We have 
not been getting them, and the President 
doesn’t seem to care. The Department of 
Agriculture has announced that it has found 
about 800 carloads of grain for the whole 
Northeast—but the total portion for this 
State is 90 carloads. Moreover, some of these 
units are on paper only. 

And consider some further facts. Our 
flocks of hens are 40 percent of what they 
were in January. Egg production in May was 
17 percent down from the figures in April. 
The dairy output will drop sharply if the 
shortage of feed continues. Like eggs and 
poultry, milk will become scarce. Large flocks 
of hens have been sold already because the 
owners could not obtain the grain to keep 
them alive. These common substitutes for 
meat will be few if the present trend and 
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the prevailing mood of President Truman 
continues, 

Is there a general shortage of grain? Yes. 
Other sections, however, are faring far better 
than Massachusetts, Senator Topry’s home 
State, and the rest of New England. The 
best-informed experts of Massachusetts insist 
that New England is the victim of dis- 
crimination, of improper and inequitable 
distribution of the supply which is actually 
available. This inefficiency will be a 
vated, not remedied if the President merely 
tries to laugh off our troubles. 

New Englanders do not ask to have relief 
of starving people abroad curtailed. -New 
Englanders are not asking for special privi- 
leges. They do expect, however, that the 
President and the Department of Agriculture 
will study the facts and consider our plight 
more sympathetically than the President has 
chosen to in his ill-advised note to Senator 
TOBEY. 





Release of Navy Dental Officers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr, TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
communication which appears in the 
Philadelphia Record of June 27, 1946: 
RELEASE NAVAL DENTISTS FOR CIVILIAN PRACTICE 
To the Eprror: 

We, the dental officers, USNR, at Guam, 
would like to call your attention to a matter 
of tremendous importanee which is now af- 
fecting us and many other Reserve dentists. 

We refer to Navy order ALNAV 281-46, 
which freezes, for 3 years, Navy dental officers 
of the Reserve who have had part or all of 
their professional education provided under 
V-12 or ASTP manner. This action affects 
only one group of men in one department of 
the Navy. Many other groups have received 
as much or more Government subsidy under 
the same or similar programs, yet they are 
allowed to return to their civilian pursuits. 

The most serious problem of all is the 
serious effect this action will have on the 
professional abilities of the dentists. Prac- 
tice in the Navy is restricted and most of 
the skills we have worked years to acquire 
will soon bedorgotten unless we are released 
to continue our private practices. Everyone 
in the United States is personally aware of 
the acute shortage of dentists where it is not 
unusual to wait weeks or months for an ap- 
pointment. The ratio of dentists in the Navy 
is much higher than the ratio of dentists in 
the United States. 

The Guam Dental Clinic, which is one of 
the largest in the Pacific, may be cited as a 
criterion regarding the need for dentists. 
The clinic has requested 30 dentists for the 
peacetime base. At present we have 11 Re- 
serve dentists and 6 Regular dentists (com- 
mander and above). It would be a gross ex- 
aggeration to say that each dentist works 2 
hours a day. Yet, it is claimed there is an 
essential need for each man here. What 
type of thinking is this? 

We believe that if this matter is investi- 
gated and revealed, this policy of holding 
Reserve dental officers after all other Re- 
serves have been released wil! cease 

THE RESERVE Dr 
Ficet Post Office, San Francisco. 
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Baccalaureate Address by Chancelor 
Samuel P. Capen, of the University of 
Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing text of the address delivered by 
Chancelor Samuel P. Capen, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, at the baccalaureate 
exercises June 2, 1946, in Edmund Hayes 
Hall: 


A year ago Americans were the most envied 
of all peoples. America was everywhere 
looked upon as a land of abundance, of indi- 
vidual opportunity and of an assured future 
so brilliant that no other country could hope 
to surpass it. Not all the citizens of other 
nations would have exchanged their citizen- 
ship for ours, but many would have been 
glad to do so. 

America was respected and admired 
throughout the world. It was respected for 
its extraordinary achievements in war, both 
on the fighting fronts and on the production 
front at home. It was respected for its un- 
matched national power used with no pur- 
pose of aggrandizement, but only as an in- 
strument for defense and for the liberation 
of subjugated peoples. By those who knew— 
and they were many in many lands—it was 
admired for its national unity achieved with- 
out coercion; a wholly voluntary unity and a 
degree of cooperation and mutual sacrifice 
never before exhibited by any nation except 
under the imminent threat of invasion. It 
was admired for the generosity and friendli- 
ness not only of the Government acting offi- 
cially for the Nation, but also of the millions 
of Americans in uniform scattered all over 
the world and of the millions more at home 
who gladly and freely contributed out of 
their own substance to aid the unfortunate 
of other lands. 

A year ago Americans were proud, not with 
a blatant and offensive pride, but justly and 
quietly proud: of the overwhelming success 
of our arms, of the ability and magnanimity 
of our leaders, both military and civilian, of 
the teamwork and boundless good will of the 
vast majority of the people. 

A year ago Americans were confident; con- 
fident that national unity would endure; con- 
fident that better conditions of life for every- 
one were easily within their grasp, that they 
could turn the immense productivity of war 
into peaceful channels with increased abun- 
dance for all; confident that they could and 
determined that they would play a leading 
part in organizing the nations for the preser- 
vation of peace and in binding up the world’s 
wounds; confident that the American politi- 
cal structure was essentially sound and suf- 
ficiently flexible for the Nation’s changing 
needs; confident that free enterprise had 
proved both in peace and in war its superi- 
ority to other economic systems, that it was 
not only more productive than any other but 
that it was the essential foundation of 
America’s high standard of living, and that 
it need not fear the rivalry of any form of 
totalitarian or state managed economy. 

A year ago the atomic bomb had not made 
its appearance. The war in the East was 
still on, but the end was in sight. The 
Charter of the United Nations was being 
formulated on American soil. The eyes of 


the greater part of mankind were turning 
hopefully toward the dawning of a new era 
of peace and prosperity. 

This was a year ago. If we now look abroad 
upon the world, what have we to say? If 
we review the events of the last 12 months, 
how do we feel about them? If we ask our- 
selves how far have we Americans met what 
was expected of us or fulfilled our own ex- 
pectations, what will be the answer? 

Are we now envied? Probably to some 
extent, but the envy is tinged with distrust; 
here and there with hate. Are we respected 
or admired? Not much, I gather, from the 
reports that come to us through the public 
prints. Our unseemly haste to scrap our 
military power has hardly contributed to the 
respect in which we are held in those quarters 
of the world where military might is still 
the dominant factor in the relations between 
nations. We may think we have been gen- 
erous in our efforts to relieve the distress of 
peoples bereft of the bare necessities of ex- 
istence. But these peoples do not think so. 
They see chiefly the delays, the maladminis- 
tration, the enormous gap between what we 
led them to expect and what they have re- 
ceived. Is the uncertainty of our foreign 
policy an object of admiration? 

And if we turn our eyes upon ourselves, 
if we look honestly and objectively at 
America as contained within its national 
boundaries, what is our verdict? We see the 
most successful Nation in history—judged 
by any standard that measures human suc- 
cess—the strongest, the richest, t' > freest, 
engaged in mass sabotage of its own power, 
wrecking its own productive capacity, un- 
dermining its own administrative machin- 
ery, abandoning its unity in favor of a reck- 
less struggle between irresponsible and 
selfish chieftains of industry and labor for 
mean personal advantages; advantages 
which, if won, are largely illusory. We see 
racial and religious intolerance once more 
rearing its ugly head. We see ourselves 
hovering on the brink of preventable infla- 
tion. We see lawmakers who lack the cour- 
age to enact laws to protect the general in- 
terest. We see executives who stand help- 
lessly by without even attempting to guard 
the public safety. We see the greatest 
democracy being murdered in its bed. And 
the assassins are not invading aliens, not 
even the small though troublesome body of 
native converts to alien political theories, 
but the members of its own house. 

Are we proud? Yes, we are still proud, and 
justly so, of our war record, of the devotion 
and the sacrifices of our youth, of the good 
sense and the good will of the great majority 
of Americans, workers and employers, farm- 
ers and professional people, men and women 
in all walks of life. But if we feel any pride 
in the way we have managed our collective 
affairs in the first year of peace, then we 
must be hopelessly besetted with self-esteem, 

Are we confident? I trust that most of us 
are. Above all I trust that you are, and those 
of your generation. I trust that you are still 
confident that with our help—yours and 
mine end that of millions of our fellow 
citizens—an international organization can 
be perfected which will prevent wars and 
further the spread of justice throughout the 
world. I trust that you are confident of our 
ability to master our domestic problems, to 
preserve the American system of political and 
economic freedom, to develop civic coopera- 
tion, to demonstrate as we have never yet 
demonstrated the limitless potentialities of 
American energy and brains and resources 
for the improvement of life on this planet. 

But if we are confident, as we have sound 
reason to be, it should not be with a pas- 
sive confidence. Peace must be fought for, 
and not grudgingly or half-heartedly. It 
must be paid for by every one of us; paid for 
in money, yours and mine; paid for by deny- 
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ing ourselves some things we much desire; 
paid for by individual and national self-con. 
trol; paid for by thought and imagination 
persistently applied by all of us. We cannot 
dump the task in the laps of our political 
leaders and go on about our private business. 

The horror of the alternative to peace is 
now vivid in everyone’s mind. But, unless 
war should break out again in the near fu- 
ture, which does not seem likely, the memory 
will grow dim; and as it dims our resolution 
will be put to the real test. We dare not 
forget. We dare not forget either the past 
horror or the still more awful prospect which 
is inherent in the new means of destruction. 
We must create and maintain a climate of 
opinion which will support our chosen rep- 
resentatives in the long and arducus busi- 
ness of strengthening the machinery of the 
United Nations until it can cope effectively 
with any possible threat of war. The crea- 
tion of this climate of opinion is nota job 
that can be delegated. It remains the col- 
lective responsibility of all the plain citizens 
of the United States. 

Some people talk glibly of American world 
leadership. I often wonder whether they 
have any idea what the phrase means. There 
are only two ways to attain world leadership. 
The one is by conquest, or intimidation 
backed by the threat of conquest. The other 
is by moral superiority. The one is domi- 
nation and its object is to exploit peoples 
and to exercise tyrannical power. The other 
is leadership in the interest of human rights 
“with malice toward none; with charity for 
all,” and it is exercised only by persuasion 
and by the compelling force of example. 

We have just lavished our blood and 
treasure to block the most nearly successful 
attempt in modern times to win world lead- 
ership by conquest. Surely it need not be 
said that the role of conqueror has no ap- 
peal for us, or ever will have. We nearly had 
world leadership of the second kind offered 
to us by common consent. But now the offer 
is held in abeyance, and properly so, :-ntil we 
prove whether we deserve it. 

These, I think, are the most fateful days 
our Nation has faced in several generations. 
They are not, of course, the days of the 
greatest immediate danger. But the danger, 
if remote, lurks nonetheless in the offing. 
We are engaged in a race, and it is definitely 
a race against time. It is a race between 
democracy and totalitarianism, between 
popular self-government and the absolute 
control of the many by a few who have 
seized the power of the state, in short, be- 
tween liberty and tyranny. It is unneces- 
sary to identify the contestants in the race. 
They are well known. The race is being 
run before the eyes of the whole world. 
On its outcome a long future will depend 
not only for us but for men everywhere. And 
once more, as was said aforetime, America 
is “the last, best hope of earth.” 

What must we do to win? Nothing half 
s0 spectacular a. we have done while you 
have been members of this university, al- 
though perhaps the task is herder because 
it is relatively humdrum. We must set our 
own house in order. We must show that 
free men can cooperate voluntarily not only 
to repel danger from without but also to 
improve their common lot; that they can 
and will curb irresponsible power by whom- 
ever exercised; that they can and will be 
tolerant of differences of opinion, respect- 
ful of the rights of others; that they can 
and will select courageous leaders who are 
committed to the advancement of no special 
interest but only to the general good. 

Democracy is not a state of heavenly con- 
cord. It is by definition a state of conflict, 
or, if you prefer, of competition. Its af- 
fairs are conducted on th? basis of partial 
agreements. That is what majority rule 
means. Opposing views and opposing in- 














terests are aired until one side prevails by 
force of numbers. But agreement on any 
issue of general policy is hardly ever com- 
plete or final. The opposing minority re- 
mains and continues to press for the ac- 
ceptance of its opinion. A democracy ts 
therefore always in a state of unstable equi- 
librium. It is always in danger of being 
wrecked unless it has a set of rules and 
unless the rules are enforced with the assent 
of most of the citizens. 

Our own democracy is not only one of 
the oldest; it has also been in many ways 
one of the least unstable. The principal 
reason is that we have had a splendid set 
of rules. By and large the citizens have un- 
derstood them and believed in them. Al- 
though groups of citizens are always trying 
to break them, in the main they have stood 
up and the violators have been brought to 
conform to them. 

Sometimes, of course, the citizens are con- 
fused. They do not see how the rules apply 
to novel situations. Sometimes they are 
fooled by the specious arguments of the pro- 
moters of special interests. They permit in- 
fractions of the rules here and there with- 
out realizing that they are conniving in the 
overthrow of the house in which they live. 
But always thus far in our history they have 
finally come to understanding and have in- 
sisted that the principles which the rules 
express shall be observed. 

We all know the rules. They are embodied 
in the Constitution of the United States, in 
the laws made in conformity therewith, in 
the major decisions of the courts, in the say- 
ings of great public leaders which have struck 
an instant response in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, in the long tradition of American na- 
tional life. We know them so well that, 
paradoxically, we tend to forget them. Now 
is surely the time to remind ourselves of a 
few of them which have a special bearing 
on the dilemma in which we find ourselves. 

Here, then, as a reminder, is a part of 
the American code. The public interest is 
supreme. It outweighs the interest of any 
group. The public interest comprehends the 
interest of both the majority and the mi- 
nority. The majority of the moment may 
not exploit or curtail the rights of the minor- 
ity. A minority may not take any action 
which is hostile to the public interest. 

Government, local, State, and National, is 
the ‘nstrument—established by the people, 
sustained by the people, controlled by the 
people—to protect and promote the public 
interest. All voting citizens are equally re- 
sponsible for the Government. The Gov- 
ernment, in turn, is equally responsible to all 
citizens. 

The Government operates through the 
sanction of laws. It may not operate in any 
other way. The laws are enacted by the 
legislative branch whose members are chosen 
by the people in free elections. 
may be made conferring special favors, 
privileges or exemptions on any individual 
or any group large or small. No administra- 
tive officer may construe an existing law to 
grant special concessions to groups or in- 
dividuals. If no law exists which empowers 
the Government to block the actions of a 
particular group of citizens which threaten 
the public interest, it is the instant respon- 
sibility of the legislative body to enact such 
a law. All laws apply equally to all citizens, 
and all citizens are equal before the law. No 
person may be deprived of life, liberty, or 
Property without due process of law. No law 
May be enacted abridging freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
Or freedom of assembly. 

The Government may not require a citizen 
to be a member of any organization as a con- 
dition of employment. No Government of- 
ficial may join, or retain membership in 
or receive any emoluments from any organi- 





No laws. 
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zation having business with the Government 
or seeking legislation in its own interest. 
The Government may not engage in business 
in competition with the citizens. On the 
other hand, the Government is charged with 
the preservation of the conditions of free 
competition. It is charged with the preven- 
tion of any monopoly of goods or services by 
any individual or organization. Only the 
Government may levy taxes on the property 
of the citizens. 

In the areas assigned to it by law the 
authority of the Government is absolute. 
The Government is the custodian of public 
order, the protector of the rights and safety 
of all the people. To resist the Government 
in the exercise of its legal authority is a 
criminal act. No organization of citizens 
may strike against the Government or 
against the public safety. 

These are some of the rules—though, of 
course, not all of them—by which the 
United States has ordered its national life. 
They have not been arbitrarily imposed on 
Americans by a power outside their control. 
They have been made by the people’s repre- 
sentatives, acting with the people’s assent. 
They can be canceled or changed by the 
people’s representatives, but in no other way. 
Until altered or repealed they are presumed 
to be binding. 

It behooves all of us to think them over 
and to measure the recent tragic disturb- 
ances of our Nation by this yardstick. If 
we do so, we shall see that many of the rules 
have recently been more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. We shall 
have to admit that laws have been made 
and allowed to stand on the statute books 
which violate some of them. We shall have 
to concede that officials in high legislative 
and executive positions have ignored one or 
more of them or acted counter to them. It 
will be clear that powerful individuals and 
organizations have no intention of observ- 
ing some of them and have been allowed by 
our servants, yours and mine, to break them 
with impunity. And it should be clear that 
every successful violation of any of them 
weakens the whole structure of American 
society. 

I am persuaded that Americans in an over- 
whelming majority want to reestablish the 
rules in full force and effect. I am persuaded 
that in an overwhelming majority they want 
as representatives in State legislatures, in 
Congress, and in the courts persons who are 
neither spokesmen for nor subservient to any 
special interest either of capital, or labor, or 
agriculture, or any ism or creed; who have 
the intelligence to see and the courage to 
stand for the general interest; who have the 
integrity to disappoint some of their friends 
and to antagonize, if need be, some of their 
constituents for the sake of the welfare of 
America as a whole. I am persuaded that 
the overwhelming majority of Americans are 
sick of pussyfooting by either legislative or 
administrative officials; that they are dis- 
gusted with a supine attitude toward indus- 
trial terrorism; that they are ashamed to the 
bottom of their souls that this great country 
should be plunged into chaos, unable to meet 
its moral obligations to the world, unable to 
unleash its strength for the benefit of its own 
people. 

I hope that every one of you belongs to 
this majority. If so, do you want a pre- 
scription for your own coriduct? Do you 
need one? Do you ask yourselves, what can 
we do? The answers are plain and they ap- 
ply to all of us. We can talk, and in this 
country of free speech no one should under- 
estimate the value of talking. We can write, 
those of us who have had any practice in 
putting pen to paper. We can influence our 
neighbors, if we are sure of our own posi- 
tion. We can refuse to join any organiza- 
tion formed for whatever purpose which has 
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a political program designed to secure privi- 
leges for its members which are not enjoyed 
by all citizens. We can stand up to the 
abuse of the selfish and the prejudiced and 
we may expect plenty of it. We can accept 
being called either radicals or reactionaries— 
depending on which set of partisans is moved 
to honor us with an epithet—fortified by the 
comforting conviction that we are neither. 
Above all, we can vote. And when we vote 
we should have but one criterion: Is the can- 
didate likely to represent firmly and fairly 
the interests of all the people rather than a 
special interest within the body politic? 

The University of Buffalo was founded 100 
years ago in a time of fierce stress and parti- 
san rancor. It has seen crisis after crisis in 
the national life. Now on its one hundredth 
birthday it sees another. Always the great 
principles on which the democratic organi- 
zation of American society rests have tri- 
umphed over the attempts to undermine 
them. The triumph has never been com- 
plete and the threat has never been perma- 
nently averted; nor ever will be. Eternal vig- 
ilance still is and will remain the price of 
liberty. 

The university now calls you to mount 
guard in this never ending process of de- 
fense. It has a right to call you because 
you are life members of this academic so- 
ciety which has always kept the American 
faith. Its final injunction is couched in the 
words of the most inspired prophet of that 
faith: That you “here highly resolve * * * 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 





The Public Stake in Minimum-Wage Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NED R. HEALY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, since it is 
likely that H. R. 4130, the minimum-wage 
bill, will come up for consideration in the 
House of Representatives in the near fu- 
ture, it is advisable to have available for 
the Members as much information as 
possible. I am very much in favor of the 
passage of this bill to raise minimum 
wages from 40 cents 65 cents per hour. 
I therefore place in the RecorpD a speech 
made by Mr. Leon Henderson before the 
National Consumers’ League in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on May 22, 1946: 

The National Congress is considering se- 
riously, but not seriously enough, to guar- 
antee passage, substantial amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. These 
amendments would increase the minimum 
wage, greatly enlarge the coverage of work- 
ers, and in various ways’ make the act more 
effective. 

I have been asked to discuss today the 
public stake in this legislation. As Chief 
Economist of the NRA I had an excellent 
post for observing the impact of legally im- 
posed wage minima. In 1937 and 1938, I had 


@ minor role in the effort which led to adop- 
tion of the original law. As a member of the 
National Committee for a Fair Minimum 
Wage, I have watched the current attempt 
to strengthen the standards and make them 
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truly fair labor standards, fit to meet a post- 
war world. My three participations have all 
stemmed from public interest. 

Over this period of 12 years, I have had to 
satisfy myself on several major counts, 

First and foremost, does the existence of 
many millions of underpaid workers consti- 
tute a serious challenge to national morality 
and the community conscience? 

The answer is “Yes.” 

Next, is the matter of low substandard 
wages one which is properly and necessarily 
to be dealt with by the Federal Government? 

The answer is “Yes.” 

Next, can the productivity of the American 
business system pay wage rates high enough 
to sustain a minimum standard of family 
life? 

Again, the answer is “Yes.” 

Finally: Can America attain and maintain 
full employment, with a rising standard of 
living, if a substantial portion of its families 
falls below minimum-wage standards? 

The answer is emphatically “No.” 


Let’s restate the questions as propositions 
and examine them one by one. 


THE VERY EXISTENCE IN AMERICA OF A HIGH PER- 
CENTAGE OF UNDERPAID WORKERS IS A CHAL- 
LENGE TO THE COMMUNITY CONSCIENCE 


Roughly 25,000,000 workers are acutely con- 
cerned with the action of Congress on fair 
labor standards. 

I could conceive, especially with the cold 
logic of laissez-faire economics at the fore- 
front, of sorrowful but resigned acceptance 
of a stratum of the working population whose 
wages could not sustain minimum family 
life. But such a conception violates the fun- 
damental ethics of our democracy. It im- 
plies the necessity of second, third, and fourth 
class citizenships. It argues for limited 
slavery. 

In the face of America’s known capacity 
to produce and its capacity to consume, sub- 
minimum income makes a mockery of ele- 
mentary distributive justice. No one has the 
right to enjoy the fruits of sweatshop labor 
in a land of plenty. 

It is overwhelmingly clear that millions of 
workers are receiving less than enough to 
sustain a minimum family budget. 

When the community accepts or tolerates 
a wage level that affords less than minimum 
family standards of life, it accepts and tol- 
erates the slums and the crimes they breed, 
it accepts and tolerates the ignorance, the 
sickness, and the degradation of opportunity 
that go hand-in-hand with submarginal 
wages. 

For the public interest, there are deep 
significances and delicate nuances involved 
in the basic decision as to whether a mini- 
mum wage for the single worker should tend 
to approach the amount necessary for a 
minimum family budget. 

FLSA (Fair Labor Standards Act) Admin- 
istrator Walling has pointed out that no 
one has challenged the need for the in- 
creased minima on the ground that it is too 
high to establish a modest standard for the 
single worker. 

For all that, the Senate minority report, 
signed by six Senators, did argue that fixing 
a wage for a family of four was a step along 
the road to the end of our free, competitive 
economy. These Senators seemed to be say- 
ing, at a time when 75 to 85 percent of 
USES job openings for veterans in many 
States were below 65 cents an hour, that 
the State had no direct interest in the ratio 
of bachelors and old maids, 

Incidentally, the minimum family-budget 
work done in connection with the new legis- 
lation has added substantially to public 
knowledge and understanding, particularly 
in light of the extraordinary change in the 
cost of living. 


From a community dollar-and-cents point 
of view, low wages are not even a good bar- 
gain. A few may profit, but the community 
pays. It pays through its costs of com- 
munity services—medical care, care for the 
indigent and the illiterate. It pays through 
a higher death rate. It pays through lower 
industrial productivity, lost markets, bad 
debts, and loan sharks. It pays through 
its tax burden. It pays, just as a nation 
we paid for low wages through rejection of 
draftees. Above all, the community pays by 
what substandard family income robs from 
its children. 

The community needs to recognize that 
families with proper income can help sub- 
stantially in handling many soci.l prob- 
lems in malnutrition, crime, illiteracy, and 
slums. I heard a character in a new play 
say recently, “I’ve never had a problem yet 
where money would make it worse.” The 
community can say the same. 

The public has a decided interest in cov- 
erage, too, and here again the test is the 
community conscience and not one of ex- 
pediency or bargaining. 


ONLY THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT CAN DEAL 
WITH THE PROBLEM 


Granted the community respons'bility for 
the continuance of insuiicient wages, the 
question still remains whether it must be 
attacked through Federal legislation. Such 
legislation, eveu with fair administration, 
can tend to be rigid or sluggish, and liable to 
hamper somewhat the free processes of 
bringing the factors of production together. 
Free people should always heed the possi- 
bilities of regimentation and the dangers of 
the police state. The publi> has a real stake 
in the freedom of the individual, and the 
strength which flows from the exercise of 
that freedom. 

Why not depend on the process of edu- 
cation or collective bargaining? Why not 
rely on the growing strength of unions? Or 
leave it to the States? 

Here the record speaks in bell-clear tones, 

Many of the low-wage workers are defense- 
less and have remained below decent stand- 
ards in the best labor market of a genera- 
tion. Fully 20 percent of the workers eli- 
gible in some industries under the present 
act have not attained the minimum neces- 
sary for minimum family living. Women, 
children, Negroes, the unskilled, and the iso- 
lated workers have stood in need of protec- 
tion during the war period. In the recon- 
version period the percentage of low-wage 
offers for all job seekers is almost unbeliev- 
able. In some States today, 90 percent of 
the USES jobs are below 65 cents an hour. 

The record of the States is still dismal. 
Even if the Federal -ct is extended there will 
be broad work to be done by the States for 
intrastate business employees. 

And the plain fact is that the American 
labor movement is structurally unsuited to 
effect through the bargaining process even 
moderate minimum-wage coverage for low- 
paid workers. 

The question at stake is that of minimum 
standards of life—a humanitarian question 
not to be bargained with. The general com- 
munity has permitted a wrong to exist—it 
should turn to the national state, its logical 
agency, for prompt correction. Fortunately, 
the experience with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to date is so satisfactory that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a competent substitute. 

American business can pay the higher 
minimum-wage rates. 

The public has a necessity to know wheth- 
er the cost of a 65-cent minimum wage can 
be borne by the American industrial pro- 
ductivity. If there are areas of doubt then 
the community can decide whether any busi- 
ness institution has the right to exist if it 
depends on substandard living of its em- 
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ployees. This would be the same question 
which the National Consumers League has 
answered so brilliantly in its fight against 
the sweatshop. 

Undoubtedly, a higher minimum-wage 
will put pressure on some marginal busi- 
nesses. The question of effect on some small 
businesses and new entrants cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. But there is also unfair com- 
petition to consider. Our national experi- 
ence has shown that without standards there 
will be low-wage competition, either by 
scalpers or low-wage sectors of the country. 

I remember well the doleful predictions 
when the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
passed. If I had not heard the same in 
NRA and seen them come to naught, 1 
might have been jarred—even though my 
hatred of the sweatshop is dominant. 

In 1938, it was predicted that there would 
be wholesale closing of plants, that employ- 
ment would decline, that the minimum wage 
would become the maximum, that collective 
bargaining would fade away, that totalitarian 
controls would take its place. 

We know now how untrue such forecasts 
were—that instead, business has prospered, 

Many facts support the ability of American 
industry to pay the increase. 

Profits are ample enough, and can scarcely 
be threatened at prevailing margins and 
volume. Wages are paid before taxes. Over- 
all profits before taxes this year should ap- 
proximate the $25,000,000,000 of 1944. In the 
manufacturing industries, only 4 out of 17 
would have to increase the total pay roll to 
meet the increase. These are the notoriously 
underpaid industries—lumber, timber, tex- 
tiles, and apparel—where profits, prices, and 
demand all combine to make this the time to 
install something approaching a living wage. 

Impressive though the profit figures be, 
and encouraging as the prior experience with 
wage minima has been, the best reliance on 
financing increased wage cost lies in the 
productivity record. Over a long period of 
time, wage rates have increased, but due to 
rising productivity of the worker, unit labor 
costs have gone down. Given the present 
state of technology, there is every reason to 
expect worker productivity to continue to 
increase. Instead of the average of 3 to 34 
percent increase a year in productivity, the 
postwar years should witness 10 percent a 
year increase for a time, as it did after 
World War I. 

Here is a matter of real public concern: 
Wages should follow productivity, but cer- 
tainly a prime claim to the fruits of in- 
creased productivity can be staked out for 
those whose living costs are not covered by 
their present wages. 


A HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE IS NEEDED TO SUSTAIN 
FULL EMPLOYMENT AND A RISING STANDARD OF 
LIFE 


It took a war to break the psychological 
‘shackles which throttled the American ca- 
pacity to produce. 

Our physical production more than doubled 
during the war. Every group now sees that 
our peacetime goals can and must parallel 
this record. 

We have learned the lesson of volume— 
what it does to demand, to profits, to unit 
costs, and the ability to pay good wages. 

The biggest market for goods lies in the 
hungry, eager demands of low-income fam- 
ilies. We have seen what enormous quanti- 
ties of food, clothing, and services they will 
buy if they have purchasing power. We 
know—in cold records now, what warm in- 
stinct told us before—that there is a great 
unsatisfied hunger for food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Here is the great frontier of tomorrow's 
business, running into the tens of billions. 
A frontier as yet untapped; a frontier which 
does not demand new products or great risks 











of capital, since it is a hunger for the kind of 
ordinary things of life which the American 
business system knows how to produce at a 


t. 
er Barkin said elsewhere, “A full employ- 
ment program cannot be built on the past.” 
That is—it camnot be based on wartime 
savings, nor on prospects of foreign trade, 
no matter how attractive and important. 
It depends on income we can insure at home. 

It must be based on maintenance of a 
high level of consumer purchasing power— 
purchasing power that is well distributed. 
What better prospect than the spending 
power of 25,000,000 low income workers and 
their families—most of whom need to use 
all their income to maintain family life. 

There will be times when the great pres- 
sure from pent-up demand will ease—and 
employment will tend to ease with it, un- 
less there is a floor to wages. 

I have spent weeks and weeks on the 
statistics of the case for maintaining pur- 
chasing power. It is a good, air-tight case. 

But the case for a minimum family stand- 
ard of life is a much better case. 

Taken together, they promise attainment 
of social and economic goals. They cannot 
be left-to chance, and that’s where the great 
body of people seem to be leaving the pass- 
age of the current minimum wage legisla- 
tion. It’s your fight. 

This is the public domain. 





The Selective Service Act 


EXTENSION °F REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of June 26, 
1946: 





THE SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


Stimulated by one final concession from 
the War and Navy Departments, declaring 
that they would not ask for inductions dur- 
ing July and August, in order to give enlist- 
ment under the new pay bill a fair trial, the 
House yesterday passed the 9-month, 19- 
to-45-year-old Selective Service Act by a 
2 to 1 majority. The Senate foilowed suit 
without debate. There has been no such 
Strong opposition to an extension there as 
there has been in the House. 

It will be a sad day for our armed forces if 
the increased inducements to enlistments do 
not bring in the needed men. Because, as 
finally passed, the Selective Service Act ex- 
Cludes the only age class—the 18-year-olds— 
with any considerable number of eligibles. 
Heavy drafts during the last months of the 
war had largely dried up the other pools. 
The 2 months’ holiday will increase the pool 
of eligibles, including 19-year-olds, by an 
estimated 18,000 men, but that may be only 
a fraction of the number that will be needed 
if enustments do not pick up again. They 
have been falling off by increasingly large 
percentages during the last 3 months. 

The 2 months’ holiday in inductions only 
made formal for a stated period what already 
had been the practice and the promise for 
the future. Since the end of the war the 
armed services have steadily decreased their 
requests for men to the number actually 
needed as replacements. Indeed, they have 
hot asked for as many as they might have, 
cause of the strong political pressure. In- 
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stead they have had to hold men who have 
been in service 18 months or longer. Under 
the terms of the new act such men now can 
be discharged on request. If all of them so 
request, a new crisis may result. At any rate, 
the real test will come in the fall, when the 
bulk of the l-year enlistments begin to 
expire. 

The sum of the matter is that the House— 
which would have passed a much weaker 
measure had it not been for Senate pres- 
sure—has chosen to gamble with the na- 
t.onal security. Meantime, the loss of pres- 
tige which this country already has suffered 
abroad can hardly be retrieved now. Cer- 
tainly the present act will do little to dispel 
the question in the minds of other peoples 
as to whether this country is going to re- 
main strong enough to fulfill its interna- 
tional commitments and to help keep the 
peace until a stronger United Nations exists 
than we have now. 





Veterans Want Permanent, Not 
Prefabricated, Houses. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude a letter from a house-seeking vet- 
eran reporting his difficulties and por- 
traying how the housing program which 
was to help the veteran is being manipu- 
lated to help the prefabricating experi- 
menters, and to harm the established 
building industries and building trades, 
and, worst of all, the veteran himself. 
I hope the Housing Expediter and the 
CPA will pay more attention to the wishes 
and advice of these veterans than they 
have paid to Congressmen who have been 
urging the same thing for many months. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInn., June 21, 1946. 
The Honorable WALTER H. Jupp, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am a veteran of the last war 
and have been attempting to find a place 
in which to live for my wife and two chil- 
dren. This has gone on since my discharge 
in January of this year. After a great deal 
of house hunting and trudging, I finally de- 
cided that the most appropriate thing to do 
under the present circumstances was to find 
a lot and build a home to accommodate my 
family. 

I finally secured a lot and obtained pri- 
orities for the building of a suitable home. 
The final priorities and GI loan were con- 
cluded better than a month ago. The lot 
has been excavated, but that is as far as I 
have been able to go, for the reason that no 
lumber whatsoever is available to my con- 
tractor to go ahead with the building of this 
home. 

I have been terribly concerned about the 
matter, and therefore proceeded to make an 
investigation to determine why lumber was 
not available. I found that without excep- 


tion every contractor with whom I talked 
blamed the shortage of lumber available for 
housing to the present program of allowing 
too much lumber to prefabricated housing 
and little or none to permanent housing. 
Certainly this is a short-sighted policy in 
view of the fact that Minnesota is in a cold 
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climate, and prefabricated houses at best 
are only temporary shelter. I have further 
been informed by many of the contractors 
with whom I spoke that permanent housing 
could be erected as cheaply in this area as 
prefabricated housing. Therefore, if all of 
the lumber were channeled into the perma- 
nent-housing projects, it would result in an 
actual saving to the veterans, for they would 
then be investing in something permanent 
rather than in something temporary. 

On this basis, it seems to me, that our 
Congressmen should do everything within 
their power to urge the powers that be, to 
limit the flow of lumber, at least in the 
northern part of the country, to permanent 
housing rather than prefabricated housing, 
and give those of us who are attempting to 
find a permanent place to live for the rest 
of our lives, something with which to build. 

I believe that a cartoon in this morning’s 
Minneapolis Tribune is very appropriate in 
this regard. It shows the great number of 
priorities that have been granted and the 
contractor having nothing but toothpicks 
with which to build. 

Your cooperation in this regard will be 
greatly appreciated, for the housing situa- 
tion has indeed become critical as far as I 
am concerned. This is not a selfish atti- 
tude either, for I am sure that my case can 
be multiplied a thousand-fold. 

Very sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL L. ScHEINER. 





South Dakota American Legion Conven- 
tion Adopts Constructive Resolutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the South Dakota Department of the 
American Legion held its annual conven- 
tion in Mitchell, South Dakota’s famed 
corn-palace city. 

Under leave granted me by the House, 
I herewith call attention to the following 
resolutions officially adopted at this con- 
vention. I am sure Members will agree 
with me that they comprise a highly con- 
structive and significant set of resolu- 
tions which should command the respect 
and cooperation of public-spirited citi- 
zens everywhere. 

Whereas millions of American citizens are 
about to be released from the fighting forces 
of their country; and 

Whereas many thousands of such forces 
have joined the American Legion, and many 
more thousands of discharged veterans are 
eligible for and may enjoy membership in 
said body; and 

Whereas there has arisen in some parts of 
the United States a tendency to deny, by the 
use of force, to veterans who hed not become 
affiliated with one or another of the numer- 
ous labor organizations the right to go un- 
molested to and from lawful ermployment; 
and 

Whereas by the preamble to its constitu- 
tion the American Legion is bound to com- 
bat the autocracy of both the classes and the 
masses; to make right the master of might; 
to transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom, and democracy, and to con- 
secrate the comradeship of its members by 
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devotion to mutual helpfulness: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the members of the American 
Legion in convention assembled, That the 
National Commander of the American Legion 
be urged by the department of South Dakota 
and by the members of said department to 
exert his power and influence to the end 
that no member of the American Legion or 
other war veteran be deprived of or denied 
the right to work by reason of the nonmem- 
bership of such person in a labor or any other 
organization: Be it further 

Resolved, That the Congressman now rep- 
resenting the people of South Dakota at the 
National Congress be prevailed upon to seek 
the passage of a congressional enactment 
safeguarding and preserving for all who 
served their country in time of war the right 
to seek and to hold lawful employment with- 
out first holding membership in any labor 
or other organization: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the National Commander of the 
American Legion, and to the national Con- 
gressmen serving South Dakota, and that 
additional copies hereof be made available 
to the press. 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this Department that Circular VHP-1, dated 
March 26, 1946, part 4700—veterans’ emer- 
gency housing program, does not relieve the 
housing emergency, and this department, by 
majority vote, rejects the House priority; 
namely, part 4700—veterans’ emergency 
housing program, for the following reasons: 

1. The greater percentage of returning vet- 
erans do not have sufficient cash to start 
construction of a new home; 

2. Returning veterans would rather rent 
a home that 1s already constructed or being 
constructed; 

3. Veterans who have returned are not cer- 
tain as to their permanent location; 

4. The returned veterans who plan on a 
permanent location find it difficult to secure 
a loan under the GI bill to purchase a home 
if they were available; 

5. The restrictions are so drastic as to stop 
any kind of construction, even by persons 
who are willing to construct homes for sale 
or rent to veterans; 

6. These restrictions also stop construction 
of businesses which would employ returning 
veterans, or give the veterans a chance for 
on-the-job training as set up in the GI bill 
of rights, thus relieving the unemployment 
situation; 

7. These restrictions prohibit the sale of 
materials, even if available, unless all phases 
of this order can be met; 

8. The ever-present red tape alone is dis- 
couraging for any veteran to even try to con- 
form to the restrictions as set out in the 
above-cited circular; 

9. There is no protection for the veteran 
who may sign up an agreement to rent a 
home which is being constructed, for the 
reason that the owner may, after a short 
period, sell the property out from under him. 

10. This ruling opens up the channel for 
the exploitation of the veterans, for the rea- 
son that the unscrupulous contractors or 
money interests can use the right of the 
veteran for his own personal use: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the above-mentioned cir- 
cular VHP-1, part 4700, veterans’ emergency 
housing program, is discriminatory—instead 
of speeding the housing shortage it tends 
to retard it because of the red tape and 
confusion written all the way through the 
order. That communities or areas producing 
lumber, sand, cement are curtailed in the 
production and sale of such essential mate- 
rials for the construction of homes or busi- 
nesses according to the restrictions con- 
tained in the order; be it further 

Resolved, That building restrictions, pri- 
ority, and price ceilings be abolished, and in 


lieu of the same a preference right for the 
veteran to obtain housing when made avyail- 
able; be it further 

Resolved, That Senators and Representa- 
tives from South Dakota be urged to take 
the necessary steps to have this order re- 
scinded so as to allow anyone to purchase 
and to build any type of structure from the 
materials available or obtainable. 


From the time of the discovery of this 
country the American Indian has been sub- 
ject to abuse and unjust discrimination, the 
nature of which is common knowledge to all. 

Whereas by his courage and loyalty to his 
country the American Indian has demon- 
strated in both world wars by actual combat 
that he is deserving of the admiration of his 
fellow countrymen; and 

Whereas, according to official records, more 
Indians volunteered their services in their 
country’s behalf on a proportionate basis, 
population considered, than any other group 
of our citizens; and 

Whereas there remains in evidence in this 
State, as well as in other States, unjust dis- 
crimination tending to bar returning vet- 
erans of the last war from attending social 
functions and similar privileges accorded 
their white comrades with whom they served 
in the fox holes and beachheads of Europe 
and in the Southwest Pacific; to rectify this 
gross injustice: Thereiore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Department of 
South Dakota, the American Legion, in con- 
vention assembled on this 18th day of June 
A. D. 1946, do petition our Government to 
grant the American Indian full and complete 
citizenship, including the right of voting, 
conducting his persona. affairs in a manner 
now exercised by persons of other races; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy thereof be sent to 
each of the four members of the South Da- 
kota delegation in Congress, and that the 
national committeeman of the South Dakota 
Department of the American Legion be in- 
structed to contact the national committee- 
men of the American Legion representing 
States having considerable Indian population 
to the end that proper and suitable legisla- 
tion be enacted by Congress which will pro- 
vide the rights and privileges sought herein. 


INDIAN RIGHTS 


Recommend that funds and loans ordi- 
narily made available to veterans under the 
GI bill be made more surely available to 
Indian veterans through the Indian admin- 
istration or any other governmental agency 
existing or created for that purpose. This 
followed discussion revealing that GI loans 
to Indians on reservations are tossed back 
and forth between loaning agencies and the 
Indian offices with neither willing to push 
them through. 

Further recommend that Indian veterans 
be accorded full rights of citizenship and the 
social privileges accorded other veterans. 

Whereas the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1940 as amended provided that 
in case any person who, in order to perform 
military service, leaves a position, other than 
a temporary position, in the employ of any 
employer, and who on his discharge is still 
qualified to perform the duties of such posi- 
tion and who makes application for reem- 
ployment within 90 days, is absolutely en- 
titled to his old position or a position of like 
seniority, unless the employer’s circumstances 
have so changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable to do so; 

Whereas the rights of a veteran to his old 
position are quite plain, and 

Whereas efforts are now being made to 
change the rules after the veteran has per- 
formed his service and qualify the rights of 
the veterans to their old position: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of South Dakota, That any legislation 
hereafter enacted by our Federal Congress 
preserve every right that the veterans have 
under said Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief 
Act. 

This body goes on record and recommends 
to the Veterans’ Administration that when- 
ever a veteran at time of entering into any 
training or educational program under Pub- 
lic Laws 16 and 346 has no dependencies, but 
acquires dependency during his training or 
educational program, the veteran so con- 
cerned should be given 60 days to show evi- 
dence of dependency status, and the subsist- 
ence allowance increase by virtue of acquir- 
ing dependency status should be retroactive 
to date that dependency was acquired as 
evidenced by proof submitted. 

The convention urges all possible speed 
in the construction of the proposed Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Sioux Falls 
and that a copy of this recommendation be 
sent our congressional delegation and to 
General Bradley. 





Helping Needy, Ambitious Youth Pays 
Good Dividends 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, during my rather extended 
service in Congress nothing has given me 
more pleasure than assisting young men 
and women to help themselves. Having 
been reared on a farm and having come 
from a large family, I know what it 
means to struggle for an education. So 
i; has given me much personal satisfac- 
tion to assist ambitious voung folk 
secure the education they so much de- 
sired. 

As I think of the legislation I have 
sponsored, the hundreds of millions of 
dollars I have been able to slash from 
appropriations, the assistance I have 
been permitted to give my constituents 
all seem to pale into insignificance com- 
pared with the many fine, clean-cut, ap- 
p.eciative young men and women as- 
sisted and who have made good their 
opportunities. 

During the recent war I received letters 
from young men, whom I had personally 
assisted, from almost every battle front 
on which American forces participated. 
They were heart warming. 

Every once in a while I receive such a 
letter from a young person whom I had 
forgotten having assisted. Occasionally 
a letter comes from one I was able to 
render some assistance in connection 
with the almost forgotten National Youth 
Administration that many were so criti- 
cal of during the early days of the Roose- 
velt administration. Under the leave 
granted me I am submitting for the Rec- 
OorD a letter from a very brilliant and 
charming young woman who has recently 
graduated from the Oklahoma College 
for Women. The letter follows: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE AND MRS. JOHNSON: 
This is to let you know how much I ap- 
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preciate the many things you did to help 
me reach the goal for which I was striving. 
I am one of the senior girls who visited 
Washington, D. C., in June 1940 with the 
-roup from dear old Fort Cobb High School. 
‘Iam indebted to you and to the NYA for 
siving me the chance to get the things of 
which I dreamed while I was pulling cotton 
that bright October day when my father, 
who has gone to his rest beyond, brought me 
the news of work in Anadarko, Okla. 

My father would be very happy had he 

d to see this day. 

I wish personally to thank both you and 
vour wife again for the nice things which 
you did to place me into the teaching field 
f vocational home economics or into other 
fields in which I may have a choice. I hope 
to see the day when our Government will 
again be helping the youth of America to do 
the things that they want to do as the NYA 
helped me. The NYA may not exist any more, 
out its works shall always be in the hearts 
ind minds of those who have been helped. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) RACHEL PRICE, 
Calumet High School Teacher, 
Home Making Field. 

CALUMET, OKLA, 





Labor Union Strategy Virtually 
Killed OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
cranted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Star of June 27, 
1946: 

Lasor UNION STRATEGY VIRTUALLY KILLED 

OPA—FAILurRE TO HOLD THE LINE SOUNDED 

DraTH KNELL TO PRICE CONTROL 


(By David Lawrence) 


These are days of strange paradoxes. 
Labor union leaders are crying out that the 
OPA must be “saved,” when the truth is that 
labor union strategy in major industries has 
Virtually killed the OPA and brought on an 
unparalleled wave of inflation. 

The moment one economic group in the 

mmunity insisted on forcing up costs and 
threatened to paralyze production and dis- 
tribution unless its wage demands were met 
and the moment the President of the United 
States failed to hold the sca! even and 
granted wage-cost increases, the death knell 
of effective price control in America was 
sounded. 

The form in which OPA is now continued is 
secondary. The effect of the amendments 
made to pending legislation is to permit pro- 
ducers to add wage costs to their prices. So 
all the hullabaloo about “saving the OPA” 
is academic. Price control for all practical 
purposes has been killed by the President of 
the United States through his policy of wage 


inflation, 





READ ONLY OF CONGRESS 


The country reads only what Congress 

> doing at present. The defenders of the 
OPA program ere criticizing Congress and 
Surring up propaganda from coast to coast to 
give the impression that chaos will result if 
the OPA bill is killed. There was a time 
quite recently when many observers, includ- 
ing this correspondent, believed that run- 
away inflation might follow the abolition of 
‘he OPA. But the events which the Nation 
as Withessed on the labor front, where wage 
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costs were officially boosted by the White 
House and prices necessarily increased, make 
the OPA and price control of much less im- 
portance. - 

The OPA should, of course, be retained, 
but only as part of a national program of 
fighting inflation by freezing wage costs. But 
the President is too timid about restraining 
the labor front from forcing runaway prices, 
and he has thus contributed by his policy 
to the inflationary trend. Hence, OPA can- 
not prevent the price level from rising any 
more. 

The black markets which are flourishing 
might have been broken up by a sensible 
program combining wage and price control. 

The effort to increase production by means 
of subsidies has not been as effective as its 
sponsors predicted. Shortages are still prev- 
alent and scarce goods find their way to black 
markets. Prceduction in many lines is re- 
tarded or stopped altogether because of OPA 
rulings. Enormous losses have resulted. 

The President will soon have to decide 
whether to veto or sign the OPA extension 
bill. He doesn’t like the measure, but if he 
wants a semblance of price supervision and 
if he wishes the OPA to remain as a going 
concern in a small way, he might better sign 
the proposal. If he does veto it, the measure 
probably will be passed over his veto. If 
it isn’t there is little chance for a resolu- 
tion to pass continuing OPA as is. This has 
been the last resort hope of the administra- 
tion manipulators of the OPA bill, but they 
will take a big risk if they persuade the 
President to veto the bill with that move in 
mind. 

ECONOMIC GROUPS FIGHT 


The problem is, to be sure, a contest be- 
tween economic groups, and recent develop- 
ments deserve to be studied as an example 
of what happens when a politically domi- 
nated democracy tries controlled economy. 
In the first place, the whole success of any 
program of restraint on prices or wages de- 
pends on a bit of self-denial by all economic 
groups, but it depends mostly on a leader- 
ship that has the trust and confidence of 
the groups themselves. 

Whatever confidence the management 
groups had in the President was gradually 
dispelled by his relinquishment of virtually 
all controls over wages while he insisted on 
price controls. Then, instead of balancing 
the economy by holding wages down, the 
President capitulated to the cause of politi- 
eal expediency. If there had been in the 
White House a man who could have retained 
the confidence of all economic groups, there 
would not be any debate on OPA today. 
Public opinion would have supported a con- 
structive program. But the President's own 
friends—the labor union leaders who de- 
manded substantial wage increases above pre- 
war levels—really destroyed the OPA. 





Memo No. 4 for People With Short Mem- 
ories, Especially Those Who Need To 
Be Reminded of the Curse of Sisyphus 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, on Tuesday, and on Wednesday I 
addressed this House in an effort to call 
attention to the need which exists for 
taking action on President Truman’s 
emergency strike legislation which has 
now passed both Houses of Congress but 
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which is dying the slow, tortuous, un- 
sung, death of being stifled by politice] 
pressure which for nearly a month has 
now kept it from being referred to the 
conference committee. If it dies, Mr. 
Speaker, whom do you suggest we nomi- 
nate as its executioner? 

Many whose memories are not too 
short will, I hope, reca)l the legend of 
Sisyphus who we are told was condemned 
for life to spend his time rolling a huge 
stone to the top of a hill only to have it 
roll back down again so the whole process 
had to be repeated over again forever 
and ever and ever. Sisyphus worked 
hard and tried mightily but he never got 
anywhere or accomplished anything 
worth while since he was forever con- 
demned so as not to be able to finish his 
job. 

Mr. Speaker, will some future historian 
write the legend of Harry Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and shall he 
be required to describe the President as 
an American President who—like Sisy- 
phus—never completed a _ challenge. 
Must Harry Truman go down in history 
on this labor problem as the fellow who 
marched up the hill to demand of Con- 
gress that he be given additional power 
to curb strikes through emergency legis- 
lation only to be required to march down 
the hill again with nothing accomplished, 
and nothing achieved? Mr. Speaker, the 
signs on the horizon indicate ominously 
that such is to be his fate. 

If Truman, like Sisyphus, is to be re- 
membered for futile treks up the Hill 
and dismal retreats back down again, it 
should be made crystal clear to all who 
run or read, Mr. Speaker, that it is not 
the Republican Members of Congress 
who condemn him to such a sorry saga. 
We of the minority party have repeated- 
ly urged you of the majority, who have 
the votes and the authority, to support 
your President. 

Surely the President was not merely 
engaging in political histrionics; surely 
the President did not go to the country 
on the radio and come to Congress in 
person to sponsor legislation with his 
tongue in his cheek and a pleaSe-do-not- 
pass-it order in his hip pocket: surely 
the dramatic manner in which he de- 
manded immediate action was not de- 
signed merely to delude the people and 
becloud the issue. However, Mr. Speak- 
er, questioning eyebrows are being raised 
all across this land of ours as people 
wonder what strange causes are now 
compelling his long period of inaction on 
this important legislation. 

Now is the time to finish the job the 
President assigned to Congress. Now is 
the time to send this legislation to Con- 
gress and to bring it back for final ap- 
proval. Let us not encourage a new wave 
of strikes and a return of industrial 
paralysis by recessing for the summer 
without rescuing President Truman from 
the fate of Sisyphus. 

Even people with the very shortest of 
memories must recall that less than a 
month ago we were all told this legisla- 
tion was a first essential must. Now is 
the time, then, to put first things first 
and to insure against future strike dam- 
age by passing the legislation the Presi- 
dent requested before we are again re- 
quested to lock the door after additional 
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horses have been stolen. Should we fail 
to do so, the Democratic majority must 
assume full responsibility for such sickly 
failure. 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset, may I point out that the assessed 
value of all property in the United States 
subject to taxes in 1940, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, was $143,281,928,- 
000. Our Federal debt is now $270,000,- 
000,000—almost twice the assessed value. 
The proportionate share of this debt for 
the State of Kansas figures to $2.602,- 
056,000. This means that every man, 
woman, and child has a pro-rata share 
ot $2,000—a family of five shoulders a 
Federal debt burden of $10,000. 

The proposed loan to Britain must 
eventually come from a depleted United 
States Treasury which can be replen- 
ished only by the sale of bonds to raise 
the money we do not have. The same 
wage-earning family head faces a family 
share of $135 to make up the $3,750,000,- 
000 which the United Kingdom seeks. 

Common knowledge and logic indicates 
this transaction to be the forerunner of 
other applications totaling fifteen to 
twenty-five billicns. These give rise to 
a possible additional burden of $750 per 
average family. 

So that the residents of the Second 
Congressional District of Kansas can see 
what the impact of this so-called loan 
may be at home, the following figures, 
based upon the 1943 estimated census, 
are presented: 











Share of Cost ! of 
County Federal debt | British loan 
SARE $32, 000, 000 $432, 000 
Anderson. . a 20, 000, 000 270, 000 
Beurbon... < 34, 000, 000 459, 000 
Douglas... nee 54, 000, 000 729, 000 
| ae 38, 000, 000 513, 000 
0 a 86, 000, 000 1, 161, 000 
RS heeled ahatel 20, 000, 000 270, 000 
a 34, 000, 000 459, 000 
Wyandotte............ 290, 000, 000 3, 915, 000 
TONG ss sittin 608, 000, 000 8, 208, 000 
1 The estimated cost to the entire State of Kansas is 
$50,248,784. 


One question naturally arises: If the 
United States Treasury were to be made 
the fiscal] agent for the disposal of bonds 
issued by Great Britain to cover this loan, 
such bonds containing the same terms 
as are proposed for the loan by this Gov- 
ernment, would the residents of this Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Kansas in- 
vest their hard-earned cash in eight and 
a quarter million dollars’ worth of such 
securities? 

Mr. Speaker, it should also be pointed 
out that if, as proposed, the entire 
amount is to be spent in this country a 
new inflationary element is released, an 
impact of three and three-quarters bil- 


lion dollars of new money with which 
Great Britain may bid against American 
citizens for commodities already ex- 
tremely scarce. 

It is pertinent to observe, too, Mr. 
Speaker, that this proposed loan, to- 
gether with such others as are almost 
certain to follow, would be an addition 
to a contribution of $2,750,000,000 for our 
commitment under the Bretton Woods 
agreement and of $3,175,000,000 to the 
capital of the International Bank, ar- 
rangements which, if memory serves cor- 
rectly, we were told on the floor of the 
House would make unnecessary any fur- 
ther direct nostwar financial assistance 
to foreign governments. 





Duffy’s Tavern 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter received 
from J. M. Allen, vice president of the 
Bristol-Myers Co., of New York, together 
with three copies of letters addressed to 
Rev. J. S. Sexton, of the Pilot, Boston, 
Mass.; one to Edward F. Gardner, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and one from Mr. Ed 
Gardner to his sponsor, J. M. Allen, vice 
president of the Bristol-Myers Co. 
These letters are the result of my re- 
marks on the floor of the House on June 
12, 1946, in which I included copy of a 
letter from one of my constituents, to- 
gether with an editorial from the Pilot, 
a Catholic publication, in reference to 
parts of the radio script used by the 
principal, Ed Gardner, on his Friday 
night program, commonly known as 
Duffy’s Tavern, which is sponsored by the 
Bristol-Myers Co., of New York. I feel 
that in fairness to all parties concerned 
that these letters should be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD in reply to my 
statement. I sincerely hope that Mr. 
Gardner in the future or any other mem- 
ber of the cast will refrain from mak- 
ing any statements which may be de- 
famatory or injurious to the Irish Cath- 
olic people. 

The letters follow: 

BrRISTOL-MYErs Co., 
New York, N. Y., June 26, 1946. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In view of the fact that you 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on June 
12, 1946, a copy of the letter from Patrick J. 
Scanlon to the Federal Communications 
Commission, and a copy of the Pilot edi- 
torial of June 8, 1946, entitled “The Second 
Offense,” I think you will be interested in 
the attached correspondence. 

This covers a letter to Father Sexton, editor 
of the Pilot, a letter to Ed Gardner, who 
produces Duffy’s Tavern under the sponsor- 
ship of Bristol-Myers Co., and a copy of Ed 
Gardner's letter of apology received this 
morning. 
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I would be pleased to hear from you if 
there is anything further we can do to make 
amends for the material used in this program, 
which it is quite obvious was without any 
malicious intent whatever and can be put 
down to poor judgment on the part of the 
producer. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. ALLEN, Vice President. 


JUNE 18, 1946. 
Rev. J. S. SExTon, 
The Pilot, Boston, Mass. 

Dear REVEREND FATHER: Recently we re- 
ceived a number of clippings of an editorial, 
which appeared in the June 8 issue of The 
Pilot, entitled “The Second Offense,” which 
took exception to material that was pre- 
sented on the radio program, Duffy's Tavern, 
on May 31. 

If you were offended by this material, we 
are sincerely sorry because being charged 
with the responsibility for securing good- 
will for our products, the last thing we would 
want to do would be to offend any individual 
person or groups of people. 

First of all, we want to apologize for Ed 
Gardner, who produces the show, and who, 
himself, is a member of the Catholic faith. 
We apologize, too, for our advertising agency 
and for ourselves, who should have foreseen 
the possibility of objection to the material 
being voiced. 

What really concerns us very greatly, how- 
ever, is the implication of deliberate intent 
to use insulting material in the program. 
Since it is our function to make friends in- 
stead of enemies, that must be completely 
out of the question. 

We believe that actions speak louder than 
words, so we are enclosing a copy of a letter 
written to Ed Gardner, producer of Duffy's 
Tavern, to make it clear that we will stand 
for no more material in the broadcasts that 
relate, in any way, to religious functions of 
any church, and we shall require him to make 
an apology, which will be sent to you, and to 
any others that may write us on the sub- 
ject. 

We are sorry that it happened, and we are 
sure, when Duffy's Tavern returns to the air 
next September, you will find it a program 
of good, wholesome fun without any refer- 
ences which could possibly give offense. 

Very truly yours, 
BRISTOL-MYERS Co., 
J. M. ALLEN, 
Vice President. 

P. S.—If you wish, you may print this letter 
in the Pilot. 

JUNE 18, 1946. 
Mr. EDWARD F. GARDNER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Ep: Duffy’s Tavern has recently been 
the subject of considerable criticism as a 
result of y St. Patrick’s Day program 
and the program of May 31. 

St. Patrick is, of course, a revered patron 
saint to the Catholic Church, as indicated 
by the celebration of his day on March 17, 
and any reference to brawling or excessive 
drinking to celebrate is considered unbe- 
coming disrespect. , 

On your May 31 program the opening tele- 
phone monolog with Duffy made reference 
to a wake, which was interpreted as ridicul- 
ing those of the Catholic faith and Irish 
ancestry by mocking the custom of waking 
the dead. It is claimed that this traditional 
observance of paying respect to the dead is 
held in high reverence by many millions of 
our fellow Americans, 

It is clear, in view of the reactions, that 
you and we were guilty of poor judgment in 
permitting this material to be used, and 
since it is our purpose to offend no one 
with our Duffy’s Tavern programs, I want 
you to instruct your writers that, in the 
future, no references whatever are to be 














made to any religious functions of any 
+ — appreciate your acknowledging this 
letter immediately with a letter of apology, 
which we can forward to those who have 
complained about these two programs, 
Very truly yours, 
J. M. ALLEN, 
Vice President. 


JUNE 24, 1946. 
Mr. J. M. ALLEN, 
Vice President, Bristol-Myers Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Joe: I’m sorry to learn from your let- 
ter of June 18 that there was any offense 
taken as a result of our program of May 31. 
Also the one on St. Patrick’s Day. 

I assure you that it was completely unin- 
tentional and furtherest from our thoughts 
to give the impression that the materia] used 
in these programs was designed to do any- 
thing other than create fun in the Tavern. 

As you know, Joe, I’m a Catholic myself 
(with a priest for a godfather, incidentally), 
and one of the proudest moments of my life 
occurred last summer while I was entertain- 
ing our troops in Italy. I was granted a pri- 
vate audience in the Vatican library by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII. Consequently I 
hope you’ll see that any slur I might have 
cast on the faith was completely inadvertent. 

I'm sorry this unfortunate incident has 
placed you in an embarrassing position, Joe, 
but you may rest assured that the writers of 
Duffy's Tavern will be instructed to avoid 
any reference to any religious functions of 
any church. 

Please convey my sincere apologies to the 
Catholic Church and to the Pilot. It was all 
a bit of careless stupidity—which I guarantee 
you shall not be repeated. 

Sincerely, 
Ep. GARDNER. 





National Housing Agency 





REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a matter was brought to my attention 
that really worries me. It may be self- 
ishness on my part but as a retail lum- 
ber dealer and one who has always 
believed in free enterprise, I wonder why 
before the House of Representatives has 
had an opportunity to study the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill, and to learn the im- 
plications involved in setting up the war- 
time National Housing Agency as a per- 
manent agency of the Government, the 
President, or more likely the public 
housing friends who surround him, have 
attempted to close this matter through 
this Reorganization Plan No, 1. If Con- 
gress does not disapprove this plan the 
National Housing Agency will be saddled 
on us permanently. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 makes per- 
manent the National Housing Agency. 
As I recall, President Roosevelt set up 
this agency as a temporary agency to 
coordinate all building activities during 
the war, and that the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration would be re- 
turned to their prewar status at the ter- 
munation of hostilities. Reorganization 
XCII—App. 
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Plan No. 1 actually sets up a new agency 
which has not been authorized by Con- 
gress and one which is sure to lead to 
greater expenditures and more Govern- 
ment control. Should Congress approve 
this plan and does set up this National 
Housing Agency, we will have taken a 
long long step toward socialization of the 
lumber and building industries. 

I am happy that the committee bases 
its objection to part V of plan No. 1 
which would set up as a permanent 
agency this National Housing Agency. 
This agency would destroy the private 
ownership of homes which has been the 
backbone of our democracy. For years 
we have encouraged private home 
ownership, believing that it made better 
citizens. 

Legislation and Government controls 
cannot change our present high costs. 
Costs of building have to be in line with 
the general price level. This may be a 
bitter pill, but England and France tried 
to control building costs with the result 
of having constant housing shortages. 
We hope some day to rid ourselves of 
bureaucratic controls which are destroy- 
ing our production power and with 
private enterprise once again, have ade- 
quate housing for all. 





Russia and the Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
the Beloit News, of Beloit, Wis., in this 
matter of the exercise of the veto power 
within the United Nations organization. 
It is apparent that the use of the veto 
by the Russian delegation is giving a good 
deal of trouble to the smooth functioning 
of that organization. Perhaps it was a 
mistake for the United Nations organiza- 
tion to include such a provision. At 
least there is serious doubt now among 
the leading authorities that the United 
Nations organization can ever function 
as it was intended, with the veto power 
in force. This timely editorial by Mason 
Dobson, editor of the Beloit News, is very 
enlightening: 


USES OF ADVERSITY 


Russia’s United Nations veto of the com- 
promise proposal foi dealing with Franco 
Spain was the Soviei’s first glaringly inex- 
pert contrilution to that subject. But it cer- 
tainly was not the first d.plomatic fumble 
by a major power in trying to dea! with Eu- 
rope’s perennial Fascist regime. 

Few governments (and none of the big 
ones) like Generalissimo Franco or his po- 
litical philosophy. But they seem unable to 
agree on what to do about him. Spain, a 
poor, hard-scrabble country, hasn’t been 
steady on her feet since her civil war. But 
she has great strategic importance. 

Britain doesn’t want to see communism re- 
place Franco. Russia has enough friends in 
the deposed republic to be assured of at 
least a friendly Spanish government if the 
republic is restored. That’s the core of the 
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dilemma. The trimmings, including Amer- 
ica’s suggestions for ousting Franco, have 
been compounded of confused starts and 
stops and general awkwardness. 

And through it all Generalissimo Franco, 
the pompous little dictator of a little coun- 
try, has grown more pompous and assured. 
And it must have given him particular pleas- 
ure to see Russia, his bitterest foe, fix things 
so that a mighty coalition of disapproving 
nations couldn’t make a move against him. 

But perhaps it is well to see the veto in 
action, even though it left the problem of 
Franco Spain more unsettled than ever. The 
veto, which was Russia’s baby, was included 
in the UN Charter over the objection of the 
smaller countries for two reasons: 

1 The opposition knew that insistence on 
no veto could wreck the still unformed 
United Nations or drive Russia out of it 

2. The opposition was given assurance that 
the veto would be used only in extraordi- 
nary circumstances and as a last resort 

That, of course, hasn’t happened This 
veto, Russia’s second, was employed simply 
because Mr. Gromyko and his government 
preferred to see nothing done rather than 
agree to a compromise which Russia didn't 
like. Britain’s stand was as tinged with 
politics as Russia’s. But Britain won the ap- 
plause by yielding to majority opinion with- 
out recourse ‘o the veto. 

So now the world has had an excellent 
illustration of what the veto accomplishes, 
and the sort of extremity in which it may be 
used, Meanwhile, the whole idea’s basic 
flaws are more apparent than ever. 

Russia’s contention, finally subscribed to 
by the other major powers, was that since 
the Big Five woulc provide most oc the forces 
in case of punitive war against an aggres- 
sor, and since there could be no peace if they 
didn’t agree, they might as well dominate 
openly the associated nation: of the world. 

The small nations’ contribution to the 
UN armed forces might be proportionately 
equal to the Big Five’s. Furthermore, the 
small nations, weak and tempting prizes, 
have always suffered heavily through war. 
Yet the veto power assumes that lack of size 
and strength means lack of wisdom, and thus 
the small nations, while they may be hu- 
mored and tolerated, shall be denied an equal 
voice in their own fate. 

In short, the veto power is unjust, undem- 
ocratic, and impracticable. But perhaps if 
it is used and abused enough in relatively 
minor matters, a way will be found to abolish 
it before it achieves its always-present possi- 
bility of plunging the world again into war. 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I am inserting a statement of 
the Honorable Eamilton Fish with refer- 
ence to the British loan: 


Every argument advanced for the British 
loan applies equally to loans for Soviet Rus- 
sia, France, and other foreign nations. Even 
the sponsors of the British loan without col- 
lateral assert the chances of repayment are 
slim. We would be giving away our national 
heritage for a mess of pottage—throwing the 
Treasury doors wide open to the world. It 
amounts to pipe-lining or syphoning our 
wealth into Europe. 
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Judging from the past, the British loan 
will not be repaid. Certainly there is no 
assurance of repayment. What right has 
Congress to give away the people’s money 
without their consent? Every poll taken 
shows 80 to 90 percent of the people against 
it. Why? Because of common sense, sound 
judgment, and patriotic motives. I antici- 
pate that numerous Members of Congress will 
be defeated on election day and possibly in 
the primaries for voting for this fraudulent 
loan, which is nothing more than a camou- 
flaged continuance of the lend-lease. I know 
in New York State that it will be a vital issue 
in the congressional campaign and that a 
number of veterans’ organizations are already 
sharpening their political knives. 

The giving of billions of our money to 
foreign nations without the consent of the 
American people is bound to be a paramount 
issue this fall. 

Are the Members of Congress and the peo- 
ple back home to remain silent in peacetime 
as the administration shovels and pitchforks 
billions of our people’s money into England, 
Russia, and other foreign nations? 

President Truman said, “I think Great 
Britain is entitled to the type of government 
that Britain wants.” Certainly, but that is 
not the issue. Shall we contribute to help 
end capitalism, nationalize industry, and de- 
stroy private enterprise? Are we to finance 
Laski’s social revolution in England and to 
spread world communism by loans to Soviet 
Russia? I see no reason for the United States 
being forced to pay billions for the right to 
trade in any part of the British Empire. It 
would be bad in precedent and principle 
and would not pay off under any circum- 
stance. We need not worry over our trade 
with India or Egypt as it is doubtful if they 
will remain long as a part of the British 
Empire. 

How can we prevent or head off inflation, 
reduce taxes, or balance the Budget if we 
finance Europe by virtual outright grants? 
Let’s stop the hypocrisy and fraud upon the 
people and call these loans by their right 
name—gifts or grants. Loaning money is a 
poor road to international friendship. 

The British export-import trade has 
reached a level of $3,500,000,000, or consid- 
erably higher than anticipated when a loan 
was first sought. Britain is already grabbing 
up the trade and commerce in Argentine due 
to our fantastic interference with her do- 
mestic affairs. We are financing Great Brit- 
ain our keenest competitor. By loaning or 
giving away our money we develop competi- 
tive industries in England—steel, cutlery, 
pottery, farm equipment, including most in- 
dustrial production, to undersell and elimi- 
nate our American products from the world 
markets and probably to help encroach on 
our own and thereby eventually shut down 
our own mills and factories. Most economists 
believe that there will be a world-wide eco- 
nomic depression and financial panic in 5 
years, after production has gone beyond con- 
sumption, both in America and Europe. 

In thai event there will be no interest pay- 
ments ir 5 years, and probably never. To 
that extent I submit the British loan is a 
fraud on the American people. We are all hot 
and bothered about paying the miners a wel- 
fare fund of seventy millions, or increasing 
the pay for our own wage earners, but we 
rush in to become an international Santa 
Claus and distribute billions of our people’s 
money without their consent, to Britain and 
Soviet Russia, to promote socialism and com- 
munism, and to increase cutthroat competi- 
tion for our own export trade in South Amer- 
ica, Europe, and the Far East. We charge our 
own war veterans 4 percent on their small 
loans, but the administration is seemingly 
willing to lend billions without collateral at 
2 percent to foreign nations, and even the 2 
percent does not begin for 5 years. By that 
time the Labor Party may be out of power 
and the new Cabinet may repudiate the 
entire loan. 


I do not blame the British for taking all 
the easy money that they can get out of us. 
The blame is on the administration and the 
Congress for jumping at the British bait of 
free trade and making suckers out of the 
American people without their knowledge or 
consent. We start by being “Uncle Sap” and 
end up by being “Uncle Shylock.” 

The New York Times of May 20 published a 
dispatch from its Rome correspondent re- 
vealing a secret agreement between Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia giving Russia a free 
economic hand in the Balkan nations in 
exchange for the Soviet’s approval of a large 
measure of British control over Italian trade 
and commerce. This secret agreement is 
positive proof that Great Britain is looking 
after its own commercial interests and does 
not care a tinker’s dam about opening up or 
extending any world markets to us, which is 
the heart of our loan agreement. As Mr. 
Eric Johnston stated it before the Senate 
committee: “Our system can only flourish 
and grow in an expanding world economy. 
* * * We want an expanding economy, 
and the British loan is part of that expanding 
economy.” 

hope the House committee will not report 
this loan agreement until it has checked on 
the British-Soviet secret agreement on Italy 
and the Balkans. 


Protection of Rights of the Public During 
Labor Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
tection of public health and safety is a 
primary function of government. Dur- 
ing recent strikes, when the public health 
and safety were jeopardized. the Gov- 
ernment attempted to deal with the sit- 
uation and meet its responsibilities by 
seizing and operating various properties. 
In so doing, the Government proceeded 
under temporary war-emergency legis- 
lation—special grants of authority by 
Congress, containing specific expiration 
dates. Even the broad grant of author- 
ity for strike prevention and strike set- 
tlement recently sought by President 
Truman was with the expressed stipu- 
lation that it was to be temporary, not 
permanent. 

At present we have no continuing law 
that provides adequate safeguards 
against the dangers to public health and 
safety that occur when essential public 
services are halted. The country’s ex- 
perience in recent months with strikes 
and threats of strikes in these essential 
services affords abundant evidence of the 
need for legislation that will declare and 
protect the rights of the public when 
labor disputes arise and work stoppages 
are threatened in public services or in 
production essential to public health and 
safety. 

I am introducing in the House today a 
bill intended to fill what plainly is a seri- 
ous deficiency in our existing statutes. 

The short title of my bill is the Public 
Rights in Labor Disputes Act. I believe 
that its provisions are entirely fair, both 
to labor and to management. My bill 
frankly recognizes that the right by 
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management to curtail or abrogate sery- 
ices or production essential to public 
health and safety is not absolute, and 
that the right of labor to curtail or ab- 
rogate these same services or the pro- 
duction of these same goods by the use 
of the power to strike is likewise not ab- 
solute. This bill would deny these rights 
when the public health and safety is en- 
dangered. It would at the sam time 
provide machinery which, in my opinion, 
is as impartial as can be devised for the 
settlement of these disputes. 

In brief, the bill create, as an inde. 
pendent Government agency, a Labor 
Disputes Conciliation Administration, 
forbids work stoppage arising from a 
labor dispute—and provides for the ter- 
mination of such work stoppage if it has 
already occurred—if and when the Presj- 
dent finds that public health and safety 
would be thereby endangered and pro- 
claims the existence of a public emer- 
gency. 

The bill provides for recourse to the 
courts by the Attorney General to com- 
pel compliance with Presidential orders 
forbidding or directing the termination 
of work stoppages. It provides a mech- 
anism for compulsory arbitration when 
the parties have failed to reach a settle- 
ment of their disputes through volun- 
tary negotiation and agreement or 
through arbitration of their own choos- 
ing. 

The bill does not provide for Govern- 
ment seizure of any property or Govern- 
ment operation of any property and its 
aim is to avoid any such action. 

The bill contains nothing that can be 
construed as requiring any individual to 
perform labor or services without the in- 
dividual’s consent; in fact, there is an 
explicit recital that no provision of any 
order of the President shall be so con- 
strued. 

The declaration of policy contained in 
the preamble to the bill reads: 

When labor disputes affecting interstate 
or foreign comme-ce result in or imminently 
threaten to result in the cessation or sub- 
stantial curtailment of transportation, pub- 
lic utility, or communication services essen- 
tial to public health or safety, or the cessa- 
tion or substantial curtailment of supplies 
of articles or commodities essential to public 
health or safety, the public interest becomes 
paramount and the intervention of Govern- 
ment is necessary. It is the policy of this 
act to prevent labor disputes affecting in- 
terstate or foreign commerce from endan- 
gering public health or safety and at the 
same time to provide additional facilities 
for the settlement of labor disputes without 
resort to lock-outs, strikes, and other work 
stoppages. 


The main provisions of the bill are 
as follows: 

First. By definition, the compulsory 
arbitration which is provided for can be 
required only when a public emergency 
has been declared by the President. The 
President can declare such an emer- 
gency if he finds that public health and 
safety is endangered or likely to be en- 
dangered and that local government 
facilities to prevent a lock-out, strike, or 
other work stoppage are not available or 
are not being effectively utilized. 

Second. Upon declaring a public emer- 
gency, the President shall issue an order 
directed to the parties to such dispute to 











cease and desist from carrying out work 

stoppages by the proper issuance or re- 

scinding of the orders which have threat- 
ened or caused such work stoppages. 

Third. The Attorney General of the 
United States is empowered to proceed in 
the district courts of the United States 
to enjoin any person failing or refusing 
to comply with the President’s direction. 
This use of the injunction is subject to 
all the provisions of the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act with respect to due process. 

Fourth. When the President has is- 
sued an order, three methods are open to 
the parties involved for the settlement 
of the dispute: 

(a) Through direct negotiation—that 
is, collective bargaining; 

(b) Through the selection of such 
method of arbitration or through the 
selection of such arbitrators as the par- 
ties may mutually agree upon; 

(c) If neither first nor second method 
is being availed of, the parties to the dis- 
pute shall be obliged to select arbitrators 
from a panel already established, and the 
decision of such arbitrators shall be final 
and binding for a period not to exceed 
6 months. 

Fifth. The panel of arbitrators is se- 
lected in the following manner: 

(a) A Labor Disputes Conciliation Ad- 
ministration is set up with an Adminis- 
trator as the head. This Conciliation 
Service shall take over the functions of 
the existing Conciliation Service in addi- 
tion to the new functions prescribed by 
this bill. 

(ob) The Conciliation Administration 
shall have an Advisory Labor-Manage- 
ment Board, consisting of seven persons 
chosen from labor and seven from indus- 
try appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

(c) This Advisory Committee, in addi- 
tion to certain continuing functions, shall 
have the duty of recommending to the 
President the names of persons whom the 
members agree upon as being fair and 
impartial persons to serve on the panel 
of arbitrators. The President in turn 
shall select from this list not less than 
30 names to be sent to the Senate for con- 
firmation. 

Sixth. Where compulsory arbitration 

is required, each party to the dispute 

must select an arbitrator from the panel, 
or if either party refuses to do so, the 

President may appoint an arbitrator 

from the panel. The two arbitrators so 

selected shall select a third person who 
may or may not be a member of the 
panel. As stated above, all awards shall 
be final; they may be retroactive in char- 
acter, and shall be enforceable under the 
terms of the United States Arbitration 

Act—that is, by suits in equity to compel 

performance. ‘ 

It is my understanding that Congress- 
men AUCHINCLOss of New Jersey, CASE 
of New Jersey, Hate of Maine, and HEsEL- 
TON of Massachusetts, who are in full 
agreement with the provisions of the bill, 
are filing identical bills. 

The full text of the bill follows: 

A bill to declare and protect the rights of 
the public when labor disputes result in, 
or threaten to result in, danger to public 
health or safety 
Be it enacted, .etc., That this act may be 


py as the Public Rights in Labor Disputes 
c . 
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DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Srtc.2. When labor disputes affecting in- 
terstate or foreign commerce result in or 
imminently threaten to result in the cessa- 
tion or substantial curtailment of transpor- 
tation, public utility, or communication 
services essential to public health or safety, 
or the cessation or substantial curtailment 
of supplies of articles or commodities essen- 
tial to public health or safety, the public 
interest becomes paramount and the inter- 
vention of Government is necessary. It is 
the policy of this act to prevent labor dis- 
putes affecting interstate or foreign commerce 
from endangering public health or safety and 
at the same time to provide additional fa- 
cilities for the settlement of labor disputes 
without resort to lock-outs, strikes, and other 
work stoppages. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec.3. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) A “public emergency” shall be deemed 
to exist when (1) transportation, public 
utility, or communication services essential 
to the public health or safety, or (2) sup- 
plies of articles or commodities essential to 
the public health or safety have been sus- 
pended or substantially curtailed as a result 
of a labor dispute affecting interstate or for- 
eign commerce (whether or not a labor dis- 
pute to which persons furnishing or employed 
in furnishing such services, articles, or com- 
modities are parties) . 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means commerce between a point in 
any State, or in the District of Columbia or 
any Territory, and any place outside thereof, 
or commerce within the District of Columbia 
or any Territory. 

(c) The term “labor dispute” shall have 
the same meaning as when used in the act 
of March 23, 1932, entitled “An act to amend 
the Judicial Code, to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes.” 


LABOR DISPUTES CONCILIATION ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created as an 
independent agency in the executive branch 
of the Government a Labor Disputes Con- 
ciliation Administration (hereinafter called 
the Administration), at the head of which 
shall be an Administrator who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $15,- 
000 per annum. There shall also be in the 
Administration such number of Assistant 
Administrators (not exceeding three) as the 
President deems the work of the Administra- 
tion may require, who shall be similarly ap- 
pointed and who shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $10,000 per annum. The 
Assistant Administrators shall perform such 
duties as the Administrator may prescribe 
or as may be required by law. 

(b) It shall be the function of the Admin- 
istration to offer conciliation services in con- 
nection with labor disputes which the Ad- 
ministrator deems affect or may affect the 
interests of the public, for the purpose of 
assisting the parties to such disputes to ad- 
just and settle their differences by negotia- 
tion and agreement rather than by lock-outs, 
strikes, or other work stoppages. It shall also 
be the function of the Administration, as 
hereinafter provided, to maintain a panel of 
arbitrators, from which arbitrators may be 
selected to arbitrate differences in labor dis- 
putes which the President finds have caused 
or threatened to cause a public emergency. 

(c) The Administrator is authorized, with- 
in the limits of available funds, to appoint in 
the Administration such officers and em- 
ployees, and to make such expenditures, as 
ue may deem necessary to the efficient func- 
tioning of the Administration. 

(ad) Upon the thirtieth day after the Ad- 
ministrator first appointed under this Act 
qualifies and takes office, the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor and its 
functions are abolished, and its records and 
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property shall be transferred to the Adminis- 
tration. Thereafter no conciliation functions 
in labor disputes may be performed by the 
Department of Labor or any officer or em- 
ployee thereof, except to the extent required 
by laws prescribing minimum wages or maxi- 
mum hours, or laws regulating the employ- 
ment of children, which in each case are 
administered by such Department. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Sec. 5. (a) The President shall, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint in the Administration a Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee, which 
shall consist of seven members representa- 
tive of labor and a like number representa- 
tive of business management. The members 
of the Committee shall receive no compensa- 
tion for their services as members of the 
Committee. They shall, however, be allowed 
and paid their necessary travel expenses and 
their subsistence expenses (or a per diem in 
lieu thereof) while away from home on the 
business of the Committee. The Committee 
shall meet not less frequently than once 
every second calendar month, and shall also 
meet at such other times as the Administra- 
tor may require, or whenever a meeting of 
the Committee is requested by any five mem- 
bers thereof. 

(b) The Committee shall have the func- 
tion of advising with the Administrator with 
respect to the administration of this act and 
shall also have the function, as hereinafter 
provided, of recommending persons for ap- 
pointment on the panel of arbitrators, here- 
inafter provided for. 


LABOR DISPUTES RESULTING IN ACTUAL OR 
THREATENED PUBLIC EMERGENCIES 

Sec. 6. (a) Whenever, in the case of any 
labor dispute affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce, the President finds that a public 
emergency exists or is imminently threat- 
ened by reason of such dispute, that the 
public health or safety is endangered or 
likely to be endangered thereby, and that 
local governmental facilities to prevent a 
lock-out, strike, or other work stoppage and 
to assist in settling the dispute are not avail- 
able, or are not being, or cannot effectively 
be, utilized or invoked, he shall issue an 
order directed to the parties to such dis- 
pute— 

(1) Prohibiting the calling or authorizing 
of any lock-out, strike, or other work stop- 
page arising out of such dispute, and also 
prohibiting any person from assisting in any 
manner any such lock-out, or assisting in any 
manner any such strike or other work stop- 
page, whether by picketing, payment of 
strike benefits, or otherwise. 

(2) Directing that all lock-out, strike, or 
other work-stoppage orders and authoriza- 
tions, theretofore issued or made, arising out 
of such dispute be forthwith rescinded. 

(3) Directing the parties to the dispute, 
except as provided in section 7, to refrain or 
cease and desist from practices which change 
the situation existing at the time the dis- 
pute arose, or which by changing an existing 
situation caused the dispute. 


No provision of any order of the President 
under this subsection shall be construed to 
require any individual to perform labor or 
service without his consent. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States, notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of the act of March 23, 1932, entitled “An 
ac. to amend the Judicial Code, to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes,” shall. upon 
petition of the Attorney General (but not 
otherwise), have power to issue injunctions, 
restraining orders, and other appropriate 
process, to compel compliance with the pro- 
visions of any order of the President issued 
under subsection (a), or to enjoin violations 
or threatened violations thereof. No tem- 
porary or permanent injunction shall be 
issued pursuant to this subsection except 
after hearing the testimony of witnesses in 
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open court (with opportunity for cross- 
examination) in support of the allegations 
of a complaint made under oath, and testi- 
mony in opposition thereto, if offered, with 
the exception that if the complaint shall 
allege that unless a temporary restraining 
order is issued without notice, danger to 
publie health or safety will immediately re- 
sult, such a temporary restraining order may 
be issued upon testimony under oath, suffi- 
cient, if sustained, to justify the court in 
issuing a temporary injunction upon a hear- 
ing after notice. Such a temporary restrain- 
ing order shal! be effective for no longer than 
5 days and shall become void at the expira- 
tion of such 5 days. In all cases arising under 
this subsection in- which a person shall be 
charged with contempt, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial 
by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the contempt shall have been com- 
mitted, except that this right shall not apply 
to contempts committed in the presence of 
the court or so near thereto as to interfere 
directly with the administration of justice, 
or to apply to the misbehavior, misconduct, 
or disobedience of any officer of the court 
in respect to the writs, orders, or process of 
the court. 


PROCEDURE FOR SETTLING DISPUTE 


Src. 7. (a) Whenever the President has is- 
sued an order under section 6 with respect 
to any labor dispute, it shall be the duty of 
the parties to such dispute to reach a settle- 
ment thereof under one of the following 
procedures: 

(1) Through negotiation and agreement in 
such manner as the parties deem appropri- 
ate; or 

(2) Through arbitration by an arbitrator 
or arbitrators appointed or chosen in such 
manrer as may be mutually agreed upon be- 
tveen the parties: or 

(3) If the dispute has not been settled 
within 30 days after the issuance of the Pres- 
ident’s order under the procedure provided 
for in paragraph (1), or if arbitrators have 
not been chosen and the dispute submitted 
to arbitration within 30 days after the is- 
suance of such order under the procedure 
provided for in paragraph (2), the President 
may, and within 15 days after the expira- 
tion of such 30-day period shall, direct that 
the dispute be arbitrated as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and that the parties comply with the 
award made as a result of such arbitration. 
The award so made shall be binding on both 
parties and may be enforced in the same 
manner as an award under the United States 
Arbitraticn Act. 

(b) There shall be maintained in the La- 
bor Disputes Conciliation Administration a 
permanent panel of arbitrators of labor dis- 
putes. The panel] shall be composed of not 
less than 30 individuals, the precise number 
to be prescribed from time to time by the 

.President; chosen as hereinafter provided. 
The labor-management advisory committee 
shall submit to the Administrator a list of 
individuals which it recommends as qualified 
to act as competent, independent, and im- 
partial arbitrators. The list shall contain 
not less than two names for each vacancy 
on the panel of arbitrators which is to be 
filled. The list so submitted shall be trans- 
mitted by the Administrator to the Presi- 
dent. The members of the panel of arbi- 
trators shall be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, but if the President nominates any 
individual not recommended by the labor- 
management advisory committee he shall 
submit to the Senate with the nomination a 
statement of why he believes the ind‘vidual 
so nominated is better qualified than those 
recommended by the labor-management ad- 
visory committee. The members of the panel 
shall receive for their services a reasonable 
per diem to be fixed by the President. 

(c) Whenever the President directs un- 
der subsection (a) (3) that a labor dispute 


be submitted to arbitration, each party 
thereto shall select an arbitrator from the 
panel of arbitrators, and the two arbitrators 
thus selected shall select a third arbitrator, 
who may be either a member of the panel 
or some individual not a member. If either 
party fails or refuses to select an arbitrator 
from the panel of arbitrators, the selection 
for that party shall be made by the Admin- 
istrator. 

(ad) The award of the arbitrators shall con- 
tain suitable retroactive provisions, if such 
provisions appear appropriate, and the award 
shall be binding on the parties to the dis- 
pute for a period of 6 months from the date 
on which made, unless modified by mutual 
agreement. 

SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 8. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act, or the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 





OPA Nonsense in Used Automobiles as 
Applied to Used Car Sales 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, again we have the perfect 
illustration as to unrealistic regulations 
by OPA in the used-automobile field. I 
am inserting as part of my remarks, two 
letters from a prominent automobile 
dealer in my city, who has analyzed the 
situation and points out the folly of the 
present regulations. Unless something 
is done to correct. the situation there is 
apt to be a national scandal in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituent sets forth 
the problem much better than I can and 
under previous leave to extend, I insert 
two lettcrs that I have received from him, 
one dated May 27, 1946, and one June 22, 
1946. 

I conferred with Mr. Harrington, of 
OPA, subsequent to May 27 and conveyed 
his ideas cn used-car regulations to my 
constituent, who in response to that in- 
formation replied under date of June 22: 

May 27, 1946. 
Mr. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
Member of Congress, 
First District of Wisconsin, 

Dear LAWRENCE: You will remember my 
several letters, and our conversation relative 
to the absolute unreasonable and insane 
price ceilings established by OPA on used 
cars. These price ceilings are from 25 to 50 
percent too high, and you have agreed with 
me that something should be done. 

I was asked to appear at a hearing of our 
local price control board today, in answer to 
a complaint that I had not allowed a cus- 
tomer enough for his used car, and that I 
had violated th~ price regulations. I am 
glad to say that the local board dismissed 
the charges and gave me every opportunity to 
explain our position. They agreed with my 
interpretations of the regulations that we 
do not have to allow a ceiling if it is not a 
reasonable value. 

This case, Lawrence, was filed against us, I 
believe, in a deliberate attempt at blackmail 
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or conspiracy to show, through OPA, that 
we had violated the regulations by underal. 
lowance, and in the hope that the complain- 
ant could collect triple damages if he could 
prove his point. As a matter of fact we gave 
this customer a very liberal allowance, and 
more than he was entitled to. under any rea- 
sonable appraisal. 

However, the point ts this: How long is it 
going to take to get a sensible revision of 
used-car prices under OPA? How long can 
we new-car dealers tolerate this condition? 
Take this as an example: 

OPA permits us to sell a brand new 1945 
Chevrolet sedan for $990.50. OPA permits us 
to sell a used 1942 Chevrolet sedan for $1,089, 

Both models are identical in model, style, 
equipment. The 1942 model is half worn 
out, and the other is new. The new car car- 
ries a year’s guaranty—the used car a 30-day 
guaranty. 

The used-car chiselers sold OPA on the 
idea of insanely high used-car ceilings. We 
new-car dealers want a fair ceiling, that is 
fair to both of our customers—the one who 
buys our used cars, and the one who trades 
them in to us. 

Which one of these customers shall be 
“gypped”? Apparently OPA wants us to sell a 
used car for more than a new one; at least 
they authorize it, and in 6 long months since 
the war is over, they are apparently unwilling 
to change this intolerable situation. 

Supposing that we sell a customer a used 
1942 Chevrolet for $100 more than the price 
of a new one; and suppose our customer is 
willing to pay this exhorbitant price, because 
we cannot deliver him a new one right away. 
How can we face this customer a year from 
today—when OPA says new cars will be 
plentiful—and offer him about $400 in trade 
for one that he paid us $1,089 for a year pre- 
viously? Can we tell him a fair depreciation 
is $689 for 1 year’s service? No, we can’t, and 
we won't. 

This situation is serious, and it demands 
attention. This glaring example of OPA price 
control is intolerable, and we hope that it 
will be quickly corrected. Our associations 
are doing everything possible to get these 
used car ceilings reduced—not increased. 

I have been a dealer, a citizen, and a tax- 
payer in Racine for 22 years, and I would like 
to look forward to annther 22 years, and 
enjoy my same reputation in this city. If 
it were not for the hope of relief soon, I 
would close up my doors and quit in disgust. 
But I can’t; I have too many responsibilities 
to my employees, many of them have been 
with me for 10 or 20 years. They all came 
back after the war—so they must like to work 
here. We pay them good wages, they give 
us good work. Where would they go, if I 
quit? 

OPA has cut our discounts four times; first 
they reduced our delivery charge from 5 per- 
cent—or about $45—to $15, so we do this 
operation at a loss. Then they cut our dis- 
count from 24 to 21.7 percent, then to 19.6 
percent and the final one today to 184 per- 
cent. They are forcing a black market in 
new cars; by maintaining unreasonably high 
used car ceilings, they lead the public to be- 
lieve that the ceilings are minimum rather 
than the maximum prices or values. People 
want to sell their’used cars at black-mar- 
ket prices, then come in and lay their filthy 
money on the line, and buy the new cars, at 
OPA regulated prices I would like to take 
an OPA man, Mr. Bowles preferable, on a 
tour and pricing expedition, in a town where 
I am not known; I would open his eyes. He 
would say, if he wanted to be fair, out with 
price control on used curs, they are raising 
prices, not lowering them, as the object 
should be. Take off the controls on used cars 
and they will drop 25 to 50 percent overnight 

Thanks a lot for your tolerance. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely. 








JUNE 22, 1946. 
Mr, LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LAWRENCE: In reply to yours of the 
19th, I again want you to know that I do not 
want to bother you, or have it appear that I 
alone am doing a lot of “howling”. The 


uL0ne 


truth is, that every reputable car dealer in 


the country, feels exactly as I do. 
Now, as to the silly statement of Mr. Har- 
rington of the OPA, as to why used-car prices 


are high. He cannot justify any reason 
whatever for permitting the ceiling on an 
identical used car 4 years old to be higher 
than the ceiling price of a brand new car. 
It is true that under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, that the dealers were permitted to 
charge 1 percent per month for the insur- 
ance, storage, and caretaking of the “frozen” 
new ears on hand, and that this continued 
for a period of 27 months. But this 1 percent 
was the actual expense of keeping these cars 
(until released by the OPA), and it did not 
add 1 penny to the value of the cars. It was 
an expense item pure and simple. It was by 
comparison—just like any owner of Govern- 
ment bonds—usually the owner will place 
them in a safety deposit box, and pay the 
rent on same—does this add any value to 
the bonds? The answer is “No”—but it is an 
expense, and good business to do so. 

Is Harrington trying to tell you that all 
frozen new cars were increased in price by 
27 percent? What a joke. The dealer col- 
lected 2 percent if he had the car in storage 
for 2 months—or he collected 7 percent if 
he had the car stored for 7 months. At the 
end of 27 months there were no new cars 
left, so they stopped the storage charges, 
and few if any cars ever took the 27 percent 
rate of increase. 

The truth of the matter is, OPA has 
bungled the entire new- and used-car pro- 
gram, and the regulations and ceilings on 
used cars must have been written by a bunch 
of schoolboys. Instead of holding prices 
down to a reasonable figure—which is my 
understanding of the purpose of OPA—they 
have automatically created the greatest 
scandal in American business—and that is 
by allowing used cars of the same make 
and model to be sold for more than a brand 
new one. So they propose to reduce prices 
on used cars by 4 percent every 3 months. 
My God—it will be 3 years at that rate before 
they would be fairly priced, and then the 
car would be junk. A used car, 4 years old, 
cannot be worth more than 50 percent of the 
value of a new one; ind anyone who says it 
is—is Just a d—— liar, or a fool. 

OPA, nor no one else, can stop the public 
from paying what they choose for used cars, 
if they need them bad enough. Sure, they 
are scarce, but nothing can justify OPA in 
putting ceiling prices higher than a fair 
value. What is a fair value, you may ask— 
well, here it is—a conservative depreciation 
schedule which has been used for 20 years 
by leading insurance companies, appraisal 
companies, various trust companies, and 
car dealers who know their business. Thirty 
percent depreciation for the first year— 
1 percent per month for the next 4 years, 
and one-half of 1 percent for the remain- 
ing life of the car. This applies to the popu- 
‘ar small or medium-size cars. The de- 
preciation rate is somewhat higher for the 
larger and more expensive cars. If you would 
like a complete schedule, and the authority 
for same, I will be glad to send it to you. 
Why, even the Treasury Department per- 
mits a depreciation of 25 percent per year, 
(or a life of 4 years) on cars that are used in 
business, or combined business and pleasure, 
In other words, after a period c~ 8 years, a 
passenger car normally has no dollar value; 
but it may have a junk, salvage, or senti- 
mental value of a small amount. 

Why does not OPA get an experienced car 
dealer, manufacturer, or distributor, to place 
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fair and reasonable values on used cars? 
Why did they tell the National Auto Deal- 
ers Association to go to h—— when they 
asked to have fair values placed on used cars? 
The answer is, that they listened to a lot of 
used-car dealers, and chiselers—and then put 
prices on used cars that are a joke and a 
laughing stock of the country—OPA has 
actually authorized and raised used-car 
prices to insane heights—you should hear 
the GIs rave when they are asked to pay 
(and legally to, by OPA) $1,100 for an ordi- 
nary used 1942 Chevrolet—when they could 
get a new one for $1,035, if it were available. 
Personally I don’t sell used cars to the pub- 
lic—any that I take in trade I sell to the 
used-car dealers at wholesale prices—they 
can clip the public if they want to—but not 
me. I want to be here 10 years from now, 
and I want to be able to look my customers in 
the face then. 

I wish I could talk to Mr. Harrington for 
just 30 minutes, I think I could ask him 
some questions that he would choke on. He 
would have to admit that the whole car 
pricing program is crazy. So why the h—— 
don’t they change it, if they are wrong, in- 
stead of looking for excuses, trying to 
justify their insane program. 

The taxpayers are getting d—— tired of 
paying the bills for the radio and other 
propaganda that OPA is putting out, and 
their misleading half-truths that they feed 
the people, to try to perpetuate themselves 
in office. 

Again, I apologize for taking your time; 
so toss this in the basket if it bores you too 
much. I will be expecting to sce you in the 
near future so give me a ring when you ge’ 
back to Racine. 

Yours. 





OPA Extension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT J. McGLINCHEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1946 


Mr. McGLINCHEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
powerful lobby to abolish the Office of 
Price Administration, which began even 
before the end of the war, has succeeded 
finally in forcing Members of Congress 
to vote either for the passage of a com- 
promise bill, providing far less protection 
than the present law, or for the death of 
price control. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, abetted by the Republican Party, 
for months has exerted violent pressure 
for the scrapping of controls, blaming 
practically every instance of business 
hardship on the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. The easy answer to “No meat, 
no butter, no nylons, no men’s shirts, no 
lumber” has been in each instance, “The 
OPA is responsible.” This charge is not 
justified. It is true that shortages in 
these commodities exist but the facts 
brought out in the hearings on the price 
control bill show that production under 
price control is considerably higher than 
1935-39 levels, and that there was more 
business hardship then, under free com- 
petitive pricing than there is today. 

The shortages result chiefly from in- 
creased demand and increased buying 
power. For instance, as pointed out by 
Paul Porter, the Administrator of OPA, 
at the hearings, millions of American 
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families that formerly could afford meat 
only once or twice a week now can afford 
it every day. If the opponents of price 
control had their way, these families 
would again be unable to afford meat 
more than once or twice a week, if at all. 

According to the indexes of the Federal 
Reserve Board, department-store sales 
rose from an average of $3,340,000 in 
1935-39 to $6,910,000 in 1945; and an esti- 
mate for 1946, based on first-quarter gain 
over 1945, places the figure at $8,300,000. 
It is difficult to read business hardship 
into these figures. 

The personal hardship that undoubt- 
edly will be felt by millions of our low- 
salaried people as a consequence of the 
relaxation of price controls is not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. Those in the higher- 
salaried brackets may be able to make 
ends meet, but what of the low-salaried 
white-collar worker, the disabled veteran 
whose only income is his totally inade- 
quate monthly compensation check, the 
veteran’s widow, the man or woman who 
depends on an old-age assistance check 
for maintenance, the retired civil-service 
employee? Their only hope is that busi- 
ness will react to the loosening of price 
controls with reason and restraint. 

For those who advocate the removal 
of price controls altogether, I quote from 
the report of the congressional commit- 
tee which returned recently from a tour 
of Russia and the Near East: 

The following prices may be of interest: 

A 12-pound turkey was offered for what 
would approximate $300. 

At Christmas time a second-hand suit of 
clothes sold for $250, just enough to buy a 
turkey for Christmas dinner. Eggs were sold 
singly for as much as $2 each. 


It is inconceivable to me that anyone 
should advocate that our country should 
gamble with run-away inflation by the 
elimination of price control at this time, 

Although I do not regard the bill as it 
came from conference as satisfactory 
price-control legislation, unless we ac- 
cept it we will not have any price control 
after June 30. I shall vote, therefore, for 
the adoption of the conference report 
only because there is no alternative. If 
the conference report is voted down, the 
battle against inflation will be lost and 
our Nation will be headed toward eco- 
nomic disaster. 





Unification of Armed Services as Ex-Navy 
Man Views It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission previously granted 
to extend my remarks, I am including a 
copy of a letter from a constituent who 
was recently discharged from the naval 
service. His letter deals with the impor- 


tant question of unification of the armed 
services, which matter wi!l be considered 
by this House very soon. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not agree fully with 
the view expressed in this letter, but, 
nevertheless, it is an able presentation 
as viewed by one who has been recently 
identified with the Navy. I am sure it 
will prove of interest to Members of the 
House: 


Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Writing my Congressman is a 
new experience to me, and I have hesitated 
in this case for fear that the letter will be 
just one more small burden rather than 
the aid which I hope it ty» be. In the matter 
which is the cause and subject of this letter, 
i. e., the proposed merger of the military 
services into a single Cabinet department, 
I feel so strongly that the passage of this 
legislation would endanger the security of 
the Nation, and, further, that I am qualified 
to express an opinion on the subject, that 
I will risk being a nuisance to you. 

That you may evaluate my remarks, I will 
mention that I was returned to inactive 
duty by the Navy in November of last year 
after three and a half y-ars of service, chiefly 
in the Pacific. I was commissioned in the 
Navy via the “90-day-wonder” route and after 
several months of additional training was 
sent to sea as a junior officer aboard the 
USS Levy. I was ordered back to the States 
about a year later and trained in amphibious 
warfare. I was then ordered to place in com- 
mission and take command of my own ship, 
the USS LCS 109, which I held until my re- 
lease a year later. The 109 fought through 
the entire Okinawa campaign on the radar 
picket line and concluded its wartime career 
with the Japanese occupation. 

My service on the Levy was with Admiral 
Halsey’s Third Fleet through the Solomons 
campaign and other South Pacific service. I 
agree that there are many persons much 
better acquainted than I with the Pacific 
war and with Navy problems, but I acquired 
sufficient familiarity to flatter myself that 
my opinion is of some value. So much for 
that. 

Its proponents have advocated the merger 
for several general reasons. The claim has 
been made that the individuality of the serv- 
ices was responsible for many instances of 
divided command, and that lack of coopera- 
tion among the services cost unnecessary 
lives, wasted time, and duplicated efforts. It 
is their contention that a unified command 
would eliminate these evils. Certainly co- 
operation was not always what it might have 
been, and there was often duplication of ef- 
fort. At no time, however, was there actually 
a divided command in the sense that the 
responsibility for any operation was uncer- 
tain or sufficient authority lacking. I am 
certain that all instances of costly noncoop- 
eration may be laid directly at the door of an 
individual officer in command—sometimes 
Army, sometimes Navy, sometimes Marine— 
who had the authority to achieve operational 
harmony and failed to use it. It must be 
remembered that for each instance of unsuc- 
cessful combined operation, there were 99 
instances in which smooth teamwork effec- 
tively and economically carried the job at 
hand. I will venture to assert that this was 
always so when the operation was in the 
hands of a competent commander from any 
of the services. There will always be waste 
in lives and time and matériel in any warfare 
on a global scale from the sheer size of the 
thing, and a so-called unified command 
could no more improve that than it could 
abolish a. w. o. 1.’s. 

The Army and Navy are both military or- 
ganizations whose primary function is to 
defeat enemies, but beyond that they actual- 
ly have little in common. Sea-borne warfare 
is no more similar to land warfare than golf 


is to bridge. Even the superficial resem- 
blance of naval ordnance to Army artillery 
blurs on close inspection. Naval warfare 
is a distinct and unique profession involving 
knowledge, techniques, abilities, materials, 
and problems with which Army officers have 
no concern. An example is the requirements 
of the mariner’s profession which a naval 
officer must master as only a part of his own. 
It becomes of extreme importance, therefore, 
that the authority directing the develop- 
ment, training, and use of the naval forces 
have in itself a thorough knowledge of the 
needs, applications, and limitations of sea 
power, and that it be free to exercise the 
knowledge. 

The subordination of naval strategy and 
operations to Army needs would remove the 
cutting edge from the weapon which we 
first seized to halt the enemy in both hemi- 
spheres. This subordination would neces- 
sarily occur to a greater or lesser degree 
whenever the military service was under 
the direction of Army authority. When the 
converse was true, if ever, the Army would 
be similarly under top naval authority with 
equally undesirable consequepces. 

The traditional entrusting of all services 
to a civilian Commander in Chief is to some 
degree comparable to parts of the proposed 
set-up and has, of course, certain disad- 
vantages. Its chief value lies in the fact 
that it provides a disinterested check on the 
autonomy of the military.services and that 
the Commander in Chief is the elective mag- 
istrate of the United States and hence di- 
rectly responsible to the electorate for his 
actions. 

If by this time you have written me off as 
simply a pseudo naval officer out of uniform, 
I will hasten to protest that Iam not. Iam 
no more than a citizen with some knowl- 
edge of the problem. My interest in the 
Navy refers to the agency whose function 
is to protect my interests by efficiently 
guarding those of my country. My experi- 
ence convinces me that it can best do 60 
with its present status and with a direct 
line of responsibility through the Secretary 
of the Navy to the Commander in Chief. 

I find all the foregoing a bit wordier than 
I had intended so let me briefly summarize: 

1. Noncooperation is not inherent in the 
independent statuses of the services. For 
confirmation, refer to almost any of the Pa- 
cific campaigns 

2. When noncooperation occurs, its source 
is the improper functioning of some person 
in authority. This would be true whether 
the services were merged or not. 

3. The coordination necessary to success- 
ful amphibious operations can be obtained 
by combined training operations and in no 
other way. 

4. The Army and Navy, in general, do not 
have common weapons, techniques, training, 
problems, needs, or development. They are 
two separate professions sharing the same 
ultimate goal, and cannot successfully be 
treated on any other basis. 

5. Some inefficiency derives from the sheer 
wartime size of these organizations. Far 
from curing this evil, a merger would tend 
only to aggravate it. 

6. In the areas of supply, personnel pro- 
curement, and some engineering, there is a 
substantial interservice overlap, and the 
possibility of a common agency might be 
explored with profit. 

7. In summation, the merger would not 
serve any valid end and ultimately would 
constitute a source of danger to the stand- 
ards of all services. 4 

Thank you for your patient courtesy in 
reading this far. I know you have many de- 
mands on your time and I won’t be at all 
offended if this letter is unanswered. 

With my best wishes, 
MakTIN L. SMITiI. 
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Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always been a stanch supporter 
of strong price control. I opposed every 
crippling amendment to the OPA bill. 
I condemned the action of the House and 
the Senate in limiting OPA controls at 
this critical period. I fought for consid- 
eration for the consumers of America. 
I believe in price control—because to 
abandon it prematurely will bring dis- 
aster to our economy. 

The conference report on which we in 
the House acted Tuesday is not an ade- 
quate price contro] bill. I am afraid it 
will lead to inflation. I am sorry that 
it was the only choice we had. We who 
firmly believe in price control had the 
choice of registering a protest by voting 
“no” and possibly playing completely into 
the hands of enemies of price control, or 
voting “aye” on a bill to which we could 
not give full approval and save at least 
rent control and controls on foodstuffs. 

I voted for the conference report only 
in the hope I would be contributing to- 
ward saving a little bit for the consumers 
of this country. I was fearful a “nay” 
vote might result in the loss of all pro- 
tection for the consumers. 

We had a choice between two evils. 
The choice either way was bad, but the 
badness, the evil, in the conference re- 
port came long before the conference re- 
port. The damage was done when the 
House added those eight crippling 
amendments some weeks ago. Those 
who really favored a strong price control 
bill opposed every one of those crippling 
amendments, and I am glad to say that 
the REcorpD will show that I voted against 
each of them. 

Should President Truman decide the 
OPA bill as finally passed is unworkable 
and vetoes it, I shall vote to sustain such 
a veto. 

Under leave to do so, I herewith in- 
clude a timely editorial from the Belle- 
ville (Ill.) News-Demoérat, of Tuesday, 
June 25, 1946, entitled “Hold Onto Your 
Hat.” The writer, the Honorable Rob- 
ert L. Kern, shows he has a clear pic- 
ture of this problem. The editorial: 


HOLD ONTO YOUR HAT 


It begins to look very much as if this Nation 
is being reconverted from the New Deal to a 
new delirium. The boom-and-bust cycle has 
started, but it will be 6 to 8 months before 
the full effects of it are felt. 

Scarce goods are being withheld from the 
market by persons hungry for price rises. 
They will be gobbled up by a public which 
willingly put up with scarcities throughout 
the war. 

An effort will be made to convince the pub- 
lic that production increased by leaps and 
bounds as soon as price-control policies were 
liberalized, but that to a large extent will be 
pure and simple bunk, 

The evidence is overwhelming that specu- 
lating hoarders will turn loose what was 
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made long ago as soon as they can get higher 
prices. And when these hoardings are de- 
pleted, and scarcity is evident again, watch 
the inflationary spiral climb! 

More strikes will bring about bigger wage 
increases, price rises. will follow, and the 
merry jamboree will go on and on. 

That is one delirium. Here is another: 

Last year’s yield of wheat was one of the 
largest in the history of the country. Yet 
the bakeries cannot get flour with which to 
make bread. People cannot even buy flour 
to make their own bread. 

Some of the wheat now being harvested 
is coming from the granaries but only a small 
part of it. 

Hike the ceilings on wheat and its prod- 
ucts and there will be plenty of bread—at 
a price. 

s the meat situation delirious? We'll say 
it is. 

More cattle and sheep roaming the plains 
than ever before in our history and less in 
the slaughterhouses. 

But at least the meat raisers are honest 
about it. “We've got the goods,” they say, 
“and when we get higher prices we'll turn 
loose.” 

And the Office of Price Administration is 
getting all the blame for it. 

The unanswered question in the minds of 
most consumers is, why is Congress giving 
OPA the works? 

Peter Edson, noted economist, appears to 
have the right answer. In a recent com- 
mentary he explained; 

“In simple political lingo, OPA is being 
crushed under a lot of logs. It is political 
log-rolling such as has not been seen in 
Washington since the old Republican days 
when sectional blocs made deals that gave 
everybody something in the way of a high 
protective tariff. Price control renewal bills 
emerging from both the House and Senate 
have a lot of resemblance to the old-fash- 
ioned Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. All 
were designed to keep prices high and to give 
the consumers a good squeezin’. 

“In tracing political maneuvering one fact 
stands out. It was not entirely Republican 
opposition that killed off the Democratic ad- 
ministration program to hold down the cost 
of living. The Democrats are just as much 
to blame as the Republicans. 

“The trouble began in the solid Democratic 
South. It began when Chester Bowles as 
Price Administrator declared it might be nec- 
essary to put a ceiling price on raw cotton. 
It was intensified when Mr. Bowles put new 
trading regulations on the cotton exchanges. 
They were intended to curb speculation, but 
they had the «ffect of holding down the price 
of raw cotton. 

“Second bloc comes from the industrial 
North and East. Officeseekers here depend 
for their campaign expenses on contributions 
from manufacturers and businessmen. A 
politician must have campaign money before 
he can go after votes. If a group of business- 
men-campaign contributors and a group of 
consumer-voters are waiting in a Congress- 
man’s office to influence him on price con- 
trols, there is no question which will get the 
Congressman’s vote. 

“The third bloc is from the 20 Western 
States, largely agricultural. Regardless of 
party, every farmer and stockman, grain 
dealer, feeder, and packer sees ahead a great 
chance to make a killing in meat. The only 
thing that stands in the way is OPA price 
control. It shouldn’t take a slide rule to 
figure which way the wind blows in this part 
of the country. 

“The stage being set in this fashion, action 
came easy. Western and southern Demo- 
crats and midwestern and eastern Republi- 
cans could find much in common.” 

Well, everybody should be politically happy. 
That is everybody but the poor consumers. 

They don't count anyway. 





But they can count a whole lot when ceil- 
ings go off and the boom-and-bust cycle 
starts, if they make up their minds to sock 
their savings into Federal bonds and refuse 
to buy any exorbitantly priced items. 

Then they can sit back and wait for prices 
to come down. 

And they’ll come down, too—never fear. 





Importation of Almonds Should Be 
Stopped 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all of the almonds which are 
grown in the United States and dis- 
tributed through commercial channels 
are produced in California. It happens 
that this year the almond crop will be 
three and one-quarter times larger than 
the national average annual consump- 
tion of almonds during the past 10 years. 
The result will be that there will be a 
very depressed price for almonds. 

We are doing everything in our power 
to feed the famine-stricken people of 
Europe so as to prevent undernourish- 
ment or even starvation. Italy is one of 
those receiving these benefits. Curious 
and inconsistent as it may seem, Italy 
and other countries are now shipping a 
considerable amount of almonds to this 
country. The food value of almonds is 
tremendously high not only in calories 
but also in vitamins. It would seem that 
common sense would dictate that this 
food should be retained where it can be 
used to take care of famine-stricken peo- 
ple, Also it would seem like common 
Sense, when we have the largest crop of 
almonds that we have ever produced, 
that we should not further add to the 
dismal prospects of the almond growers 
further surpluses of this article by im- 
portation. 

The State Department has the power 
to control these imports and in the case 
of other articles has done so. The Mem- 
bers of Congress from California have 
requested the Department to take steps 
to reduce or prohibit further importa- 
tion of this food, and to use the almonds 
in the countries which are now seeking 
and receiving food supplies from us. All 
of the Members of Congress from Cali- 
fornia who were present on June 25 
signed our petition to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 

For the information of Congress there 
is included in this statement the letter 
which was sent to the State Department 
as well as a brief letter of my own accom- 
panying this joint request. These letters 
are here reproduced: 

JUNE 26, 1946. 
Hon. Witi1aM L. CLAYTON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

My DEarR Mr. CLAyTon: Attached hereto is a 
letter addressed to you by the California 
congressional delegation. 

Every Member of the Senate or House 
who is in the city has signed the letter, in 
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which we ask your help in reducing the 
importation of almonds. 
Those who have not signed are all out of 
the city on official trips or because of illness. 
I trust that you can do something to help 
the almond growers of California, who are 
the almond growers of the United States 
as all of the almonds in this country are 
raised in our State. 
With kind persona! regards to you, Iam 
Sincerely yours, 
LEROY JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1946. 
Hon. WILLiAM L,. CLAYTON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CiayTton: The undersigned 
members of the California congressional dele- 
gation respectfully request that the State 
Department take steps to reduce the impor- 
tation of almonds into this country. 

The crop of almonds for this (1946) year, 
all of which are grown in the State of Cali- 
fornia, is 3144 times the volume of almonds 
ordinarily raised in any one year. You can 
appreciate the devastating effect which any 
imports will have on the price structure of 
almonds. As you undoubtedly know, an 
almond grove is a permanent crop; trees once 
brought to maturity represent a great invest- 
ment and cannot be pulled out and changed 
(like an annual crop) without very disastrous 
expense to the grower. Consequently, with 
the great emphasis that is being placed on 
building up or at least maintaining the pres- 
ent standard of living of our people and of 
maintaining a healthy economy, it needs no 
argument to convince you that there should 
be a curtailment of the imports of this par- 
ticular product. 

The reason for making this request is that 
we understand that you have successfully 
handled a number of similar situations. We, 
therefore, feel, the matter having been called 
to your attention by Mr. D. R. Bailey, general 
manager, California Almond Growers Ex- 
change, and also by this communication, that 
you will take the necessary steps to obtain 
the help of the Department of State to avoid 
a financial catastrophe in the almond indus- 
try. Your good business judgment and 
statesmanlike conduct, in other cases of a 
comparable nature, have brought excellent 
results and we sincerely hope that you may 
give us the necessary help in this instance. 

We understand that you have all the neces- 
sary factual data required in this matter. 
However, if you feel that we can furnish any 
further information that will be useful to 
you, if you will contact Mr. Lea, Mr. JoHN- 
SON, or Mr. GEARHART, whose congressional 
districts contain the greater proportion of 
almond groves, they would be glad to fur- 
nish what information you may want. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sheridan Downey, United States Sen- 
ator; William F. Knowland, United 
States Senator; Clarence F. Lea, 
First District; Clair Engle, Second 
District; Leroy Johnson, Third Dis- 
trict; Franck C. Havenner, Fourth 
District; Bertrand W. Gearhart, 
Ninth District; A. J. Elliott, Tenth 
District; George Outland, Eleventh 
District; Jerry Voorhis, Twelfth 
District; Ned R. Healy, Thirteenth 
District; Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
Fourteenth District; Gordon Mc- 
Donough, Fifteenth District; Ellis 
E. Patterson, Sixteenth District; 
Cecil R. King, Seventeenth Dis- 


trict; Carl Hinshaw, Twentieth 
District; Harry Sheppard, Twenty- 
first District; John Phillips, 


Twenty-second District. 
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Mr. Baruch and the Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an article by Mr. Walter Lippmann 
in the Washington Post on June 20, 1946, 
on Mr. Baruch’s proposal to the United 
Nations Commission on Atomic Energy. 
Mr. Baruch’s proposal is the Lilienthal- 
Acheson report with the addition of the 
veto. 

The veto in this connection has been 
greatly misunderstood. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann sheds some valuable light on 
the subject. 


Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
MR. BARUCH AND THE VETO 


In what he had to say about the veto Mr. 
Baruch reflected the feeling in this country 
that international agreements which cannot 
be enforced will give a false sense of security 
and are therefore worse than none at all. 
His remarks have been widely applauded in 
this country. Yet his treatment of the prob- 
lem of the veto showed little evidence that 
he had investigated it thoroughly or had 
chosen his words carefully. 

For while his words imply that the United 
States is opposed to the principle of the 
veto, the American proposal, which he him- 
self outlined, is founded upon the American 
veto. Mr. Baruch’s task is to negotiate a 
treaty with the other governments. This 
treaty is to contain international agreements 
to do certain things and not to do certain 
other things. This treaty cannot come into 
being until it has been ratified by many 
governments, not the least among them the 
Government of the United States. 

If we do not ratify the treaty, we shall not 
cease to manufacture atomic bombs, we shall 
not place our atomic plants in the hands of 
any international authority, we shall not 
disclose any of our secret knowledge. 

The treaty must, in other words, satisfy 
us or we Shall vetoit. There can be no inter- 
national control of atomic energy without 
our consent. The power to prevent some- 
thing from happening by withholding con- 
sent is the veto. In the case of atomic ener- 
gy the American veto is unique and absolute. 

Every sovereign state has the legal right 
not to be bound by a treaty to which it has 
not given its consent. But if, let us say, 
China or Brazil refuse to ratify, it would still 
be legal and feasible for other nations to 
make a treaty for the international control 
of atomic energy. China and Brazil have 
no present prospect of making atomic bombs. 
But if the United States refuses to ratify, 
international control will have been vetoed 
absolutely. For the United States has at 
present a monopoly of the bombs, stockpiles, 
and plants which the international control 
would have to control. 

Now Mr. Baruch, as our representative, not 
only has no slightest intention of surrender- 
ing this American veto; on the contrary, he 
intends to use it for all it is worth to induce 
the other governments to agree to a treaty 
which we judge to be good enough not to 
veto. We intend to use our veto as a diplo- 
matic instrument to obtain what we believe 
will be a constructive and beneficent treaty. 
That being our intention, and an altogether 
honorable intention, what is the good of 
concealing and confusing it by talking as 


if the veto—the principle of unanimous con- 
sent among sovereign states—were a peculiar 
device which, but for the Russians, we should 
gladly abolish? 

What we really want is not to abolish the 
veto but to persuade the Russians to agree 
to a treaty which they and we can and will 
ratify. The treaty itself cannot be made 
except by the unanimous consent of the lead- 
ing industrial powers. But if they ratify 
this treaty they will have consented to the 
abrogation of the veto on any subject about 
which the treaty is clear and definite. If 
the treaty says that only the International 
Atomic Development Authority may mine and 
own uranium and thorium, no government 
which has ratified the treaty can thereafter 
veto the monopoly of the Authority. Why 
should there be any confusion on this point? 
The President has the right to veto a bill 
just as every nation has the right to veto 
the treaty. But if the bill becomes law, 
the President cannot then continue to veto 
its administration. The veto controls the 
making of agreements, laws, and treaties, 
but when they are made there can be no 
veto of anything which is by agreement the 
law of that thing. Obstruction, resistance, 
nonenforcement are then not the veto power 
but lawbreaking. 

Obviously Mr. Baruch was thinking of 
what would happen to the atomic treaty, 
first, if in administering it the Russians 
always said no as they have so often in re- 
cent months, and, second, if after ratifying 
the treaty, they conspired secretly to make 
illegal atomic weapons. 

The first difficulty can best be met in the 
treaty itself—by taking every care before it 
is ratified that the rights, duties, and powers 
are as definite and clear as language can 
make them—and by providing—I should sug- 
gest—for judicial interpretation of any point 
in the treaty about which disputes may arise 
subsequently among the directors and man- 
agers of the Atomic Development Authority. 

The trouble we have had with the Yalta 
and the Potsdam declarations teaches us that 
ambiguous, hastily improvised generalities 
are to be avoided like the pest. The drafting 
of this treaty should be done with exhaustive 
care by an international commission of jur- 
ists and scientific men. Insofar as they can 
write a treaty which effectively says what it 
means, and exactly how conflicts of inter- 
pretation are to be resolved, the treaty, when 
ratified, will in that degree be uncontrolled 
by the veto power. When a treaty exists, 
and where it is explicit, there can be no veto 
power. 

There can be only open rebellion or secret 
conspiracy. Mr. Baruch’s remarks are ad- 
dressed to these eventualities: “There must 
be no veto to protect those who violate their 
solemn agreements not to develop or use 
aomic energy for destructive purposes.” 
This statement rests, I submit, on a mis- 
understanding of the rule of unanimity in 
the Charter. There is no veto to protect 
those who violate their solemn agreements. 
The problem of what to do with a great 
power which violates a solemn agreement 
was thoroughly considered in drafting the 
Charter. The conclusion of those who 
studied the problem was the same as that 
reached by the authors of the American Con- 
stitution: That no great and sovereign power 
will sign an agreement saying that the other 
nations may make war against it, and yet 
that no agreement can prevent them from 
waging war against it if they think they must 
and believe they can. 

It is not true, as Mr. Baruch implied, that 
the Charter protects great powers who vio- 
late solemn agreements. The Charter is si- 
lent on what may and must be done if a great 
power violates a solemn agreement as our 
Constitution is silent on what the Federal 
Government may and should do if States 
secede or nullify Federal law. The two docu- 
ments are silent for the very good reason 
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that the only thing that can be done is to 
make war. The lawbreaker cannot prevent 
such a war by the use of a veto, and for the 
law-abiding power the war would be not one 
bit easier to wage if there were no veto. The 
thing Mr. Baruch wants was omitted from 
the Charter because it would have injected 
a useless and deceptive complication into the 
international organization. 

Suppose we persuaded the Russians to 
agree solemnly that if they make atomic 
bombs illegally, the Soviet Union may suf- 
fer “condign punishments.” It is we who 
would have to inflict the condign punish- 
ments, it is we who would have to bear the 
main burden of the total war. To whom 
then is this solemn agreement to use sanc- 
tions addressed? To the Russians, supposing 
they are the ones who have decided to violate 
the treaty? Not atall. If they have decided 
to violate the treaty, it will be because they 
have decided that they have a good chance 
of benefiting from the violation and of es- 
caping serious penalties. 

To abolish the veto will not change that. 
But what it would do would be to give the 
right to a majority of other nations, not 
necessarily including the United States, to 
vote the United States into a war in the hy- 
pothetical future. 

I cannot see what Mr. Baruch thinks he can 
gain by binding the United States now to 
fight, not necessarily with its own consent, 
in the future. What is more, I do not think 
that he and the Senate today can under our 
Constitution legally commit a future Con- 
gress to war, or that the legal commitment, 
if made today, would have any binding etf- 
fect 1n the future. 

This part of Mr. Baruch’s proposal needs 
to be reconsidered and revised. In order that 
this may be done wisely and thoroughly, his 
staff could with great advantage be strength- 
ened by the addition of men who are learned 
in the law and experienced in the practice of 
constitutions. 





Farmers Can Haul Their Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to the protection of the public 
in the use of the highways and freedom 
of action, I am including a timely edi- 
torial by Spencer Canary, editor of the 
Sentinel-Tribune, of Bowling Green, 
Ohio: 

RACKETEERING BILL UP TO TRUMAN 


Congress has taken President Truman at 
his word and passed the Hobbs antirack- 
eteering bill. 

This bill, if signed by the President, will 
serve to prevent the stigma put upon union 
labor by some conscienceless leaders and 
will to a degree stop the robberies which 
some racketeers have been perpetrating 
under the theory that they are not illegal. 

The bill was made necessary to protect 
the public because our Supreme Court in 
1942 held that labor unions were exempt 
from the 1934 act which outlaws robbery or 
extortion in interstate commerce. That de- 
cision was made in this case: Farmers had 
been hauling their produce from New Jersey 
to New York. The truck drivers’ union was 
alleged to have used strong-arm methods to 
compel these producers to hire union drivers 
or else to pay a union fee. 

The Hobbs bill would make such inter- 
ference unlawful and punishable. Such in- 











terference is not unionism, but pure rack- 
eteering that is just as bad as banditry in 
robbing a bank. There has been a lot of it 
in many lines; and it is just as obnoxious to 
legitimate union men as to any other citizen. 
~ Tt is in the same class as if Bowling Green’s 
chamber of commerce were to seek funds to 
nelp the city and were to import some husky 
crooks to waylay and beat those who would 
not subscribe. 

The Hobbs bill would make it as unlawful 
for union members, as well as anyone else, 
to hinder interstate commerce by “actual or 
threatened force, or violence, or fear of in- 
jury, immediate or future.” But the bill 
also stipulates that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to repeal, modify, or af- 
fect the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the 
Railway Labor Act, or the Norris-La Guardia 
Antiinjunction Act. 

President Truman in vetoing the Case bill 
June 11 wrote that he is in full accord with 
the objectives of the antiracketeering sec- 
tion, but he objected to that part of the 
bill embodied in the Case bill because it 
omitted from the original act the provision 
that it was not to be construed so as to 
impair, diminish, or in any manner affect 
the rights of bona fide labor organizations 
in lawfully carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof. 

Evidently the Hobbs bill meets all these 
requirements. So Mr. Truman may be ex- 
pected to sign it and make it law. 





Punishing UNRRA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include am editorial 
from this morning’s edition of the Wash- 
ington Post: 

PUNISHING UNRRA 


Once more the House is trying to tie strings 
on the money which the United States, by 
congressional authorization, has solemnly 
pledged itself to coniribute to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. The sum of $465,000,000 is still due 
as the balance of this country’s commitment. 
It is urgently needed for the relief of hungry 
reople. To attach to the fulfillment of this 
pledge a stipulation that the governments 
under which the hungry people live must 
adhere to the American tradition of press 
freedom—and that is what the House voted 
to do yesterday—is to nullify the pledge 
itself and to play politics meanly with human 
wretchecness. 

The issue arises at the present time as the 
result of a State Department report made in 
conformity with congressional instructions to 
use its good offices to gain free access for 
American correspondents to countries re- 
ceiving UNRRA aid. All such countries, with 
the single exception of the Soviet Union, 
agreed to give visiting reporters access to 
UNRRA news. The Soviet Union refused to 
give any general assurance respecting free- 
dom of movement for newspapermen, al- 
though it is well known that American cor- 
respondents are now in that country and 
Teporting regularly to their papers. The 


notion that the Russians can be bludgeoned 
into expanding the freedom of these corre- 
Spondents by the withholding of our contri- 
bution to UNRRA is too quixotic for serious 
consideration, 
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Yet, if this is not the purpose of the House 
rider, it can have no purpose at all save to 
penalize hungry Russians for the shortcom- 
ings of their Government. The House at- 
tached just such a rider to its appropriation 
of UNRRA funds last fall. Happily, the Sen- 
ate excised it—and will, we trust, do so again. 
For this proposal has nothing to do with 
relief and can have no effect save to exacer- 
bate international relationships which are 
already, in all conscience, difficult enough. 
The rider is as irrelevant now as it was last 
fall—and as mischievous as it is irrelevant. 





Farmer in the Postwar Period: His In- 
come Has Reached an All-Time High, 
His Mortagage Debt Is Lowest in 30 
Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, a former 
farm owner and manager who for 10 
years operated a 220-acre farm, Mr. Ross 
L. Holman, has written the following 
article for the Christian Science Monitor, 
setting out the present financial status 
of the American farmer: 


Farm income has reached an all-time high. 
That is a preliminary estimate of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics for 1945. What 
makes it more interesting is that for the 
third consecutive year America has topped 
the prewar high of 1919. The recently esti- 
mated $24,000,000,000 income is more than 
$6,000,000,000 higher than the predepression 
peak of $17,710,000,000 in 1919 and more than 
five times higher than the depression low of 
$4,743,000,000 in 1932. 

Since we are used to talking in superlatives 
when speaking of wartime incomes, the above 
news wouldn’t excite us except for one thing. 
For over 20 years between the two wars 
farming was just about the sorriest way on 
earth to make a living. During much of that 
hectic period the farm problem was splash- 
ing across the front pages of practically every 
American newspaper. Farms were foreclosed 
by the tens of thousands, or being handed 
over to creditors without litigated proceed- 
ings. Approximately one-fourth of America’s 
farmed acres were lost to their owners in this 
way. 

But there is another reason why the $24,- 
000,000,000 pile of agricultural dollars is some 
of the biggest financial news of the day. It 
is backed up by the lowest farm-mortgage 
debt since the First World War. The farm- 
ers came out of the recent war with a mort- 
gage indebtedness of less than half the pre- 
war peak. In contrast to this they came out 
of World War I with a mortgage load nearly 
three times bigger than the one they had 
when they entered it. In other words, they 
have used their increased income of 1939-45 
to pay off their debts. They used the rising 
income of 1914-19 to build up a topheavy 
credit. All of which means that when agri- 
cultural prices drop efter the repercussions 
of this last war have died away the farmer 
will not have to dump his crops on a glutted 
market in order to pay off pressing obli- 
gations. 

The brighter picture doesn’t mean, of 
course, that many farmers are not going in 
debt for more land. It doesn’t mean that 
some of them are not borrowing heavily to 
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cash in on present high crop prices. It 
doesn’t mean that land prices are not boom- 
ing. Chester Davis, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis, reported re- 
cently that the average price of land is now 
52 percent higher than the 1935-39 average. 
But making due allowance for these facts, 
the over-all agricultural picture shows that 
farmers as a whole are more solvent than at 
any time in their history. If the country 
doesn’t indulge in another “boom and bust” 
land speculation it is unthinkable to expect 
crop prices to deflate enough to seriously 
impair the average farmer’s solvency. 

In order to fully appreciate the significance 
of the present agricultural situation, let us 
be more specific with our figures. At the 
be_inning of World War I the American 
farmers had a total mortgage debt of $3,200,- 
000.000. By 1920 it was $8,448,772,000 and 
later reached a total of $10,700,000,000. 

On reaching the peak of $10,700,000,000 
about the mid-thirties, {farmers began re- 
ducing their financial load. They gave this 
mortgage burden a big wallop with their war- 
time income of 1939-45, and today it is only 
$5,250 000,000. Although many farmers are 
buying new land and contracting new farm 
mortgages, more of them are paying off their 
obligations. The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion reports that in 1943 farm payments on 
principal of farm debt exceeded new mort- 
gage loans by more than 4 to 1. The non- 
real-estate debt of farmers declined during 
1944 to $1,588,000,000. 

But this debt within itself doesn’t by any 
means tel] the whole story of the farmers’ 
financial situation. During 1944 the number 
of war bonds held by farmers increased from 
$2,360,000,000 to $3,910,000,000. During the 
same year their bank deposits increased from 
$9,700,000,000 to $11,700,000,000, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In 
ether words, with their savings in bonds and 
bank deposits they could pay off both mort- 
gage and personal debts, have their farms 
clear of all encumbrance, and yet have more 
than $7,000,000,000 of liquid capital left to 
operate them. Of course, there are still a 
number of individual farmers who are bur- 
dened with more debts than they could easily 
pay. But the total net assets of the farm- 
owning population look like the best answer 
yet to the peace planner’s prayer. 

While there is still time for another spiral 
of land inflation and a swollen credit situa- 
tion, it now looks as though the lessons of 
the first World War are too recent for the 
farmer to forget them. It wouldn’t seem 
reasonable for him to run the risk of another 
era of economic slavery such as he endured 
in the period between the Kaiser and Hitler. 

While, of course, no one can say the coun- 
try will not go through another financial 
wringer like those that followed 1921 and 
1929, it is some consolation to know that the 
chief influence contributing to these two de- 
bacles is not present in the existing postwar 
period. There is nothing that can demoralize 
a Nation’s economy more completely than a 
mean economic situation on the farm. Farm 
revenue is the most widely distributed in- 
come in existence. Agriculture is pursued in 
every community and crossroads in the 
United States. 

Agricultural income represents the living 
of approximately one-fourth of America’s 
population. Another huge segment of the 
population which lives in country towns and 
villages is indirectly dependent on it. In a 
tremendous number of counties in the 
United States agricultural products are prac- 
tically the only commodities shipped out of 
the community to bring in outside wealth. 
If you don’t believe that the farmer’s earning 
power affects the business position of the 
merchants and bankers around him, just 
walk into one of the county-seat towns of 
the South’s one-crop area just after the cot- 
ton market has crashed. Not only that, but 
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feel the pulse of even Wall Street itself after 
the South’s chief money crop has gone into a 
tailspin. But give the 30,000,000 or more 
people in the farm population a livable in- 
come and the whole Nation of consumers will 
have a buying power that has a punch. 

While the present situation is, of course, 
very encouraging, there is one danger at 
which we have already hinted. A rising tide 
of land and crop prices such as we are now 
experiencing is mighty tempting. While the 
real farmer is, as a rule, not a land speculator, 
he might be tempted into a sale of his farm 
to a speculator who offers him more money 
above the normal value of his land than he 
can expect to get in the earning power of 
his farm. 

It is to be hoped that banks, finance com- 
panies, and other farm-lending agencies will 
be more conservative in their appraisal of 
long-time prospects than many of them were 
on their farm loans of the other postwar pe- 
riod. Easy Jand loans are usually the spark 
that ignites the orgy of speculation. While 
I have seen a few recent cases of bad judg- 
ment in making land loans, the present credit 
situation involving farm borrowing seems to 
be under better control than it was after the 
First World War. 





Mr. Gromyko’s Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include the second in a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Walter Lippmann in the 
Washington Post on June 22, 1946, on Mr. 
Baruch’s proposal to the United Nations 
Commission on atomic energy: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
MR. GROMYKO’S CONTRIBUTION 


The Russian proposals on atomic energy. 
are very interesting in that they do not in 
principle contradict, and can be used in a 
most important way to supplement, our own 
proposals. They are addressed to the creation 
of a system of universal law in the field of 
atomic energy and all weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

The Acheson-Lilienthal report did not deal 
directly with this essential aspect of the 
problem, and Mr. Baruch’s treatment of the 
veto was an attempt to supply the deficiency. 
Mr. Gromyko’s proposals are another attempt, 
and in my view his approach is one which we 
have every reason to welcome. 

He is proposing to make the production, 
the possession, and the use of atomic weapons 
“a serious crime against humanity,” and to 
fix this crime not only by international agree- 
ment binding all states but also by national 
laws within each state. If this were done, 
then thereafter any person, private or official, 
who violated the law would be a criminal, 
subject to arrest and punishment, in his own 
country and in every other country. 

Now, our plan differs from the Russian in 
that we do not propose to abolish atomic 
weapons but to give the international au- 
thority the monopoly of such weapons. But 
this difference, which will have to be explored 
carefully, is less important than the agree- 
ment of the two plans. For in our plan it 
would be a serious crime for any government 
or any private person to produce, own, or use 
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an atomic weapon. The Russians would 
make it a high crime for anyone to have 
atomic weapons, whereas we would make it a 
high crime for anyone but the authorized 
international authority to have them. 

The Russians stipulate that we should de- 
stroy all our atomic bombs 3 months after 
the agreement comes into force. Since it 
cannot come into force without our agree- 
ment (that is to say, unless we do not veto 
it) the door is wide open to us to propose 
rules and regulations that should be embod- 
ied in the treaty and in the domestic legis- 
lation which Mr. Gromyko proposes in order 
to support the treaty. 

While the proposal that we cease making 
atomic bombs and destroy those we have is 
one that we cannot accept offhand, we should 
not reject it in principle. From a strictly 
military point of view the Russian proposal 
is, I think, more favorable to the United 
States and less favorable to the Soviet Union 
than is the American proposal. For under 
the American plan the international author- 
ity would develop atomic energy plants out- 
side the United States, and there is no doubt 
that, using American know-how, the inter- 
national authority could build them sooner 
than any other country can hope to build 
them by itself. 

The Russian proposals would leave us with 
a monopoly for quite some time to come, and 
a great headstart for a much longer time, in 
the facilities necessary to make atomic weap- 
ons. For my own part, I do not believe that 
the Russians have really understood the 
problem of atomic energy well enough to 
realize how much they are conceding to us 
and how little they are getting for them- 
selves. When they do, they will shut the loud 
mouths of the Daily Worker and their other 
foolish friends, and take a very different 
view of the extraordinarily radical proposal 
which Mr. Baruch has made to them. 

For the situation in atomic energy today 
is as if the United States had the only steel 
plants in the world. With that steel are 
made the only guns in the world. Along 
come the Russians and say: “Destroy the 
guns you have, cease making new guns, but 
keep your steel plants, and keep the dies, 
jigs, blueprints, machine tools, and whatever 
else it takes to make guns out of steel. We 
Russians, on the other hand, having neither 
guns nor steel plants, expect some day to 
have steel plants as good as yours.” We, 
on the other hand, have said that, if we can 
agree on a plan for it, we will not only stop 
making guns for ourselves but will partici- 

pate in building steel plants as good as our 
own in other parts of the world. 

The objection to the Russian plan is not 
that it would deprive us of a winning weapon 
of war. It leaves us with all the means of 
making these weapons, and this immense 
military potential would continue to be a 
great element in the balance of power in 
the world. The objection is that while it 
still leaves us preeminent in atomic power, 
it offers no guaranty, and not even a plan, 
against national rivalry in the development 
of destructive atomic power. 

For the Russians do not seem to have un- 
derstood the fundamental conclusion of the 
American scientists—that any country which 
has the facilities for making atomic energy 
in large quantities has practically all the 
facilities for waging atomic war. Unless all 
the important development of atomic energy 
is firmly under international control, the 
threat of atomic war will be imminent and 
persistent. 

The more we examine the Baruch and the 
Gromyko statements the more we have rea- 
son to feel, I believe, that this is as promising 
a start as we had any right to expect. That 
is, in fact, an understatement. For the two 


plans open many doors. They shut no doors. 
And they make all the room a statesman 
could ask, at the beginning of a great enter- 
prise, for negotiation, persuasion, explana- 
tion, invention, and accommodation. 





Address by Hon. Kenneth C. Royall, Un. 
der Secretary of War, Before Affiliated 
Young Democrats of New York 
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HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 


Friday, June 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Kenneth C. Royall, Un- 
der Secretary of War, at the seventh bi- 
ennial State convention of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats of New York, at the 
Hotel Piccadilly, New York City, on Fri- 
day, June 21, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It has been a pleasure to meet your Officers 
and so many members of your organization— 
and to find a group so interested in matters 
which are of importance to your State and 
your Nation. I am privileged to speak before 
you. 

Many of those present were recently in the 
armed forces. Others served without uni- 
form in what was, in size and scope. the 
greatest of America’s undertakings and ac- 
complishments during the life of our Re- 
public—the fighting and winning of the 
Second World War. 

Because this war touched every side of 
our American life, because it put to a test 
the ideas and ideals of our democratic form 
of Government, because it taught us lessons 
of inestimable value to the ‘uture of our 
Nation—lessons in civic and patriotic re- 
sponsibility and in leadership—in objects 
for which your organization stands—for 
these reasons I have chosen tonight to review 
briefly some of the great contributions of 
the State of New York and of its people 
toward the winning of this global war. 

The story has been told of several States— 
for example, Texas—where its citizens have 
asserted that the United States was a valu- 
able ally of that State in the recent conflict. 
In the case of New York. such a statement 
comes very near to being true 

For New York State had enough men in 
uniform to make up the seventh largest mil- 
itary force of all the 21 United Nations in 
the war. It furnished, for example, more 
men in the field and on shipboard than did 
Canada, or Australia, or Czechoslovakia, or 
Norway, or Holland, or Belgium—and many 
more than did any but five of our other 
allies. 

Or to put it another way, the entire num- 
ber of troops engaged in the assault phase 
of the Normandy engagement were less in 
number than the total of the armed forces 
from New York State. New York sailors and 
marines were considerably greater in num- 
ber than the entire strength of the Navy 
and Marine Corps in 1941—even after these 
services were well on their way toward wa! 
mobilization. 

There were more than 1,500,000 New York- 
ers in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
Included in this number were many volun- 
teers—and, in the case of the Army, thou- 
sands of splendid National Guard troops. 
New Yorkers served in every branch of the 
services; and there was not a single major 
campaign on the sea, on land, or in the 
air in which New York troops did not par- 
ticipate. 

In every section of this country there is at 
least one division which, to that section, 








‘ses its fighting spirit. In the case of New 
gr Twenty-seventh Division has occu- 
pied that position during two wars Its 
enviable record during 1917-18—in the Meuse- 
Argonne, in the Ypres offensive, in the 
Somme, and, finally, in breaking the Hinden- 
purg line—placed it among one of the great- 
est divisions of all American history and has 
civen to this State, for almost 30 years, just 
pride in the demonstrated courage and 
stamina of New York boys. 

Thi: time the division distinguished itself 
on the other side of the world—on Makin 
Island, Eniwetok and Saipan, Okinawa and 
Kume Islands—in some of the most rugged 
fighting of the entire war. 

“and the division—unlike the National 
Guard divisions of many States—retained to 
a large extent its New York identity, both in 
enlisted and officer personnel—in fighting 
men and fighting leaders. 

To the Twenty-seventh Division and to 
other divisions, New York furnished leaders— 
jeaders whose !:ames will go down in history— 
battlefield leaders, rear echelon leaders, plan- 
ning and operating leaders, leaders at home 
and abroad. 

Although in the entire United States Army 
the proportion of general officers was smaller 
in this war than in preceding American wars, 
vet New York furnished a total of 133 Army 
cenerals and 39 officers of corresponding rank 
in the Navy and the Marine Corps. And, in 
all services, there were many outstanding 
commanders in the rank of colonel, or Navy 
captain, or below. 

New York leadership started at the very 
top—with the Commander in Chief—with a 
man whom history will acclaim as the great- 
est national wartime ruler of the ages— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

And your State furnished Stimson, For- 
restal, and Patterson—three men whose wise 
planning, single-minded patriotism, and un- 
wavering determination and moral courage 
throughout the conflict entitles them to a 
large share of credit for our successful war- 
time effort. 

In the armed services themselves you had 
Gen. Mark Clark, who—un justified attacks to 
the contrary notwithstanding—conducted 
one of the most courageous and one of the 
most successful campaigns in the history of 
modern war. Then there was intrepid 
“Youn Teddy” Roosevelt—and also Admirals 
Blandy, Horne, and Wilson, who played such 
prominent parts in the splendid record of 
the Navy. 

And New York gave to the Army “Wild Bill” 
Donovan, famous leader of the Fighting Six- 
ty-ninth in the First World War, who in this 
war orgenizeq and conducted so skillfully the 
Office of Strategic Services—and Gen. Leslie 
Groves, under whose leadership the atomic 
bomb was developed in time to hurry to 
conclusion the war in the Far East—and 
Charles P. Gross, who accomplished what 
seemed impossible in carrying out the great- 
est army transportation plan of all time. 

I wish time permitted me to mention many 
more New York leaders. I hate to omit a 
single one. 

But may I return to the subject of New 
Yorkers who fought on the field of battle? 
More than 28,000 of your young men were 
killed in action and 10,000 others died in the 
armed forces while rendering other services, 
The number of Americans—from all States— 
killed in battle in this war was four times as 
great as in all other wars against foreign 
enemies—and New York had its full share of 
such losses, 

For the first time in American history, the 
percentage of casualties was higher among 
officers than it was among the enlisted men 
and, as a general rule, the percentage in- 
creased with the higher ranks, It was be- 
Cause American officers were taught—and 
were required—in World War II, to lead their 


‘oon On the battlefield, and not just to follow 
hem, 
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Your combat men and officers—living and 
dead—are the heroes whose accomplishments 
and whose sacrifices transcend those of all 
others in the war. They wrote some of the 
brightest pages in all of the great history of 
this great State. 

There is no yardstick for personal danger— 
no measuring rod for physical courage—no 
equivalent for either of these, in money or in 
goods or in anything material. Nor is there 
any human satisfaction quite like the spir- 
itual reward—the proud feeling of accom- 
plishment—which comes to a man who, in a 
noble cause, has met danger and overcome it. 

No rank, no pay, no fortune, no office, can 
supply the phrase, “heroism above and be- 
yond the call of duty,” or the phrases “gal- 
lantry in action,” or “unwavering courage in 
the face of imminent danger’’—all words of 
Army and Navy citations for heroic conduct 
in battle. 

New Yorkers won their share of citations 
and decorations in the armed services. The 
gallantry of New Yorkers is referred to in 
general orders published in every theater 
of operations. For them “uncommon valor 
was acommon virtue.” The rarely won Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, the highest award 
for gallantry in action, was awarded to 34 
New Yorkers in the Army, Navy, and Marines. 

I would that I could read the citation of 
every one of these winners of the Congres- 
sional Medal, as well as of the winners of 
the Distinguished Service Cross and other 
decorations for bravery. All of these boys— 
and their families—deserve to have these cita- 
tions read again and again. But may I—as 
typical of the New York courage—give you 
briefly the story of two New Yorkers of the 
One Hundred and Fifth Infantry of the 
Twenty-seventh Division at Saipan in July 
1944, both winners of the Medal of Honor. 

The Japs staged a banzai attack. Sergeant 
Thomas Baker was wounded. He refused to 
let himself be evacuated because he felt it 
would expose first-aid men to needless danger. 
“Give me a pistol, eight rounds of ammuni- 
tion, and some cigarettes, and set me be- 
neath that tree,” Sergeant Baker told his 
men. 

They left him sitting, calmly smoking his 
cigarette, and pointing his pistol in the di- 
rection of the oncoming Japs. 

They found him later, slumped under the 
tree in death. His pistol was empty, his 
ammunition was gone. And there were eight 
Japs lying dead in front of him. 

At the other end of the line, a battalion 
commander, Lt. Col. William J. O’Brien, had 
also been wounded. He dragged himself to 
a jeep which had a machine gun on it. As 
the insane Japanese charged, Colonel O’Brien 
calmly continued to fire his machine gun. 
His men also found him dead—with 20 Jap- 
anese lying around him. 

These and others like them have passed 
on to another world. But they still remain 
an inspiration—and a challenge—to you and 
to succeeding generations of New York young 
men and women. They continue a symbol 
of New York’s fighting courage. 

We must never forget our combat vet- 
erans. But, without forgetting them, we 
must also know that New York’s contribu- 
tion to the war did not stop with combat 
troops alone—did not stop with men in uni- 
form alone. World War II was truly an all- 
American war. The vicarious—as well as the 
precarious—warrior played a not-to-be-for- 
gotten part. 

Your noncombat soldiers did hard and 
essential work—work which often was not 
free from danger of attack. Your civilian 
leaders—your two Senators—your Congress- 
men, with few exceptions—fully supported 
the war effort. Your whole people led the 
Nation in contributions to war chests, in 
bond subscriptions, in nearly every phase 
of the war effort. 

New York industry—both management 
and labor—rendered a service without which 
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the achievement of victory as quickly, or 
without many more casualties, would have 
been difficult, if not impossible. 

The Army and Navy “E” was the highest 
recognition given by the armed services for 
the achievements of war industry. Not only 
was it awarded to the companies themselves, 
but with each award recognition was given 
to the workers—workers who played such an 
important part in the Nation’s victory. In 
the State of New York, 1,461 Army and Navy 
“E’s” were awarded to plants—by far the 
greatest number awarded in any State in this 
Nation. 

That is a brief glimpse of New York’s great 
contribution to American victory in World 
War II. It was not only a quantitative 
contribution. It was a qualitative one, 
preeminently great in physical courage and 
stamina—in patriotism and the spirit of 
service—in ingenuity and in resourceful- 
ness—in leadership and realism. 

New York’s part—the Nation’s part—in 
the greatest of American accomplishments, 
points the way to peacetime possibilities and 
peacetime progress for your State and your 
Nation. The qualities needed to win this 
war are the same qualities which are needed 
to hold the peace and to realize therefrom 
the maximum benefits for our American 
Government and our American way of life. 

New York’s record gives it an opportunity, 
and at the same time a responsibility. You 
can—and it is your duty to—provide both 
leadership and “followship” in the full de- 
velopment of our national life. This organ- 
ization represented here tonight is admirably 
qualified to help in seeing that the prin- 
ciples, the patriotism, the cooperation, the 
abilities developed in war are applied in 
peace. 

Yours is a partisan organization. I am a 
Partisan. But, in peace as well as in war, 
the welfare of the Nation must come first, 
and we must not let partisanship dim this 
main objective. Republicans and Democrats 
alike fought this war. Both were chosen by 
President Roosevelt to lead in our military 
and economic life. President Truman has 
followed the same course in dealing with our 
difficult problems of reconversion. 

But, if we subordinate partisanship to the 
national interest, we have a right to ask 
others to do likewise—to ask it, even if 
we do not expect it. And today we cannot 
expect too much. The demolitionists are on 
the loose. 

The Monday morning political quarter- 
backs are so busy telling us the mistakes 
we have made that they seem to forget that 
America did not lose this war, but won it— 
won it in spite of great disadvantages—won 
it and, at the same time, kept our domestic 
condition immeasurably better than that of 
any other major nation which participated 
in the war. 

I remember the story of the Brooklyn 
Bridge—designed by great engineers and con- 
structed by great builders. Before it was 
built, and while it was being built, there 
were hundreds of self-appointed “experts,” 
who first said it could not be done, and then 
said it was not being done properly or safely. 

And after it was completed and in use, the 
comments ranged from prophecies that the 
bridge would crash and throw hundreds into 
the river, to complaints against the exact 
shade of paint used on the lower part of 
the end structures. 

Well, the Brooklyn pridge is still stand- 
ing, after 63 years, and it has carried more 
than 4,250,000,000 people between the bor- 
oughs of America’s greatest city. The names 
of its engineers and its builders are written 
high in the histories of their respective pro- 
fessions. But no one remembers or wants 
to remember, the names of the carping 
prophets of failure and doom. 

The partisan and political critic of today 
does not want to think about the greatness 
of America’s accomplishment in recent years. 
He wants to direct attention to relatively 
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petty faults which he asserts have been 
made. 

It is often interesting to look at some of 
the earlier assertions made—and some of 
the positions taken—by such a critic. You 
are likely to find that he was opposed to the 
original Selective Service Act—was even op- 
posed to its extension on the very eve of 
war—or that he fought the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act, or that he ridiculed plans 
and preparations for war mobilization—that 
he particularly ridiculed the prophecy that 
we would need—and actually produced more 
than 50,000 war planes. 

Fortunately, these men were not in au- 
thority during the war. We could not have 
won battles under their leadership and with 
their counsel. We could not have supplied 
our Army on any plan which they would 
have formulated. And today, under their 
guidance, we would fiounder in a morass of 
defeatism and failure. 

The critics I speak of are the partisan 
critics, whose purposes—as well as the criti- 
cisms themselves—are destructive; the class 
who say “There ought to be a law,” but either 
propose no law or propose one which the 
critics themselves do not expect to be passed, 
or one which has a purely selfish or dema- 
gogic appeal. 

In most of my speeches during the last 
7 months I have said that the War Depart- 
ment and the Army welcome sincere and 
constructive criticism, based on facts. We 
are more anxious than anyone else to have 
the best army possible, and we have taken 
the lead in study and action to the end— 
based on our experiences in World War II. 

And we realize that many citizens know 
facts or have ideas that will help us to im- 
prove our department. Freedom of thought 
and expression is one of the greatnesses of 
America—particularly as such freedom of 
expression relates to the conduct of Govern- 
ment. This is fully recognized—in the prin- 
ciple and in practice—by the leaders of our 
armed forces, and by our national leaders. 

But there is a difference between destruc- 
tive and constructive criticism. This differ- 
ence is well illustrated by contrasting the 
numerous partisan critics of today with a 
wartime group of distinguished citizens— 
the chairman and members of the Senate 
Committee to Study the Progress of the 
National War Effort—better known as the 
Truman committee of 1941—the Mead com- 
mittee of today. 

After this committee was constituted Sen- 
ator Truman stated that its objective was to 
make invesigations while the war was in 
progress so that errors could be corrected, 
rather than to act after the war was ended, 
as was the case with other committees after 
the war of 1917-18. 

During the past 5 years the War Depart- 
ment has not always agreed with conclusions 
of the Truman-Mead committee. The mem- 
bers of that committee were human—and 
sometimes later events proved that they 
were wrong. But much more often they were 
right. And whether right or wrong, their 
comments and their criticisms were con- 
structive, and intended to be constructive. 

The committee did not lose its perspective. 
It did not forget the greatness of America’s 
war accomplishments. On the contrary, it 

specifically recognized them again and 
again, in the unanimous reports of all of its 
members, regardless of party affiliation. 

There can be no doubt, and the Army is 
glad to proclaim, that the services of this 
committee were of value to the armed 
forces and to the Nation, of value in help- 
ing the correction of some evils, and in 
avoiding others. The committee’s work was 
an integral part, a constructive part, of 
America’s victorious war effort. 

This committee and all its members, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, deserve the 
appreciation and commendation of their 
country. The leader of the committee for 
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the past 2 years—your own Senator JAMES 
M. Meap—is entitled to great credit for his 
continuance of the committee’s purposes and 
for his splendid combination of diligence and 
fairness. 

But most of all—and with no disparage- 
ment of other committee members—I pay 
the highest tribute to the first chairman of 
this committee, who charted its course, who 
led it during the trying days of war expan- 
sion, and who, in all his actions, displayed 
the judgment, the soundness, the fairness, 
which is so typical of his service as Senator, 
and of his service now as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, and as President of 
the United States. 

One more word about the criticism of the 
armed services. We recognize that there 
have been imperfections in the conduct of 
the war. There must necessarily have been 
many in such a large and uncertain under- 
taking. But we are convinced that percent- 
agewise it is small, and that their nature is 
trifling as compared to the great victory our 
Nation achieved. 

Even the trifling and the few, however, 
call for remedies. The American people have 
a right to expect that the lessons learned by 
the armed forces in wartime—and the faults 
then developed—should 2 faced frankly, and 
that corrective measurrs should be taken 
promptly. But in looking for faults, the 
Nation and this State must not lessen their 
pride in our great victory, must not fail to 
Capitalize on what we have discovered about 
our abilities and our possibilities. 

With the world situation as it is today, 
faced with the present pr }lem of national 
defense and of domestic economy, the mili- 
tary is dependent, the Nation is dependent, 
as never before, upon the understanding, 
the constructive criticism, the interest, and 
the continued support of all of our people, 
and particularly of the leaders in all our 
businesses, professions, and occupations. 

As influential citizens of a State which 
has made in war an unsurpassed record of 
courage, of stamina, of patriotism, of real- 
ism, you have a heritage of leadership—a 
leadership which you can exercise individ- 
ually or through an organization. 

On behalf of the armed services, on behalf 
of our Nation, I would urge you to Carry 
forward the principles for which we fought 
and to perpetuate the principles and prac- 
tices and abilities with which we fought, to 
show your pride in what you and other New 
Yorkers have done, show it by doing even 
more in these days of peace, more for your 
State and more for America. 





Not Until Russia Changes 
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HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of June 26, 1946: 


NOT UNTIL RUSSIA CHANGES 


The outbursts in the Russian press against 
America’s offer to internationalize the atomic 
bomb should be an eye opener to those head- 
in-the-sand Americans who will not see the 
situation as it exists. 

This country offered more than it should 
in the Baruch proposal to the United Nations 
atomic commission, The most it should have 
proposed to do was to make available, as a 
part of our contribution to the United Na- 








tions military force, atomic bombs manu. 
factured by us. Instead, Baruch went ahead 
and provided for the gradual disclosure of 
the secret. 

Because this country did specify safe. 
guards—with commitments not to abuse the 
use of atomic energy and inspection to see 
that the commitments were carried out—we 
are attacked by Pravda as a Nation striving 
for world rule 

When the spokesmen for any nation are 
willing to twist things like that, you cannot 
do business with that country. We found 
this out once before in connection with a 
very sad case in Europe. 

What is the answer? Keep the atomic 
bomb as our secret. Keep it in the interest 
of world peace and, frankly, for protection 
to ourselves. When Russia changes, that will 
be time enough to talk about sharing the 
secret. 





Aid to Veterans and Aged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding some remarks with reference to 
the aged and housing of veterans, to- 
gether with a statement from the Daily 
Sues bee of Bowling Green, 
Ohio: 


WEICHEL OFFERS NEW HOUSING PLAN 


WASHINGTON, June 15, 1946.—Representa- 
tive ALVIN F. WEICHEL, Republican, of Ohio's 
Thirteenth District, called upon the Govy- 
ernment tuday to relax old-age pension re- 
strictions to allow elderly persons to share 
their homes with veterans. Asserting that 
many plans have been advanced to ease the 
housing shortage, the Sandusky Congressman 
said his plan represented “an untapped 
source of housing not heretofore generally 
known.” 

He said: “I am speaking particularly with 
reference to thousands of homes throughout 
the country partly occupied by aged persons 
who would gladly rent all or part of their 
homes to veterans. 

“However, it seems they are handicapped 
by regulations whereby they are not allowed 
to rent these homes to supplement their 
meager old-age pensions. If these regula- 
tions were lifted and the worthy aged people 
permitted to rent these homes to veterans, it 
would materially provide additional 
housing.” 

WEICHEL told Congress that he was asking 
Governor Lausche to investigate the possi- 
bility of such action in Ohio. The Congress- 
man inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 
an editorial from the Monroeville Spectator 
stating that 15,000 such potential hom72s are 
available in Ohio. 


{From the Bowling Green (Ohio) Daily 
Sentinel-Tribune] 
HOUSING FOR VETERANS 

Congressman WEICHEL is certainly active 
in aiding veterans. 

His recent suggestion that old-age pen- 
sioners be p*rmitted to share their homes 
with returning soldiers without losing any 
of their pensions is good. There are, it is 
estimated, 15,000 such homes available in 
Ohio. 

Mr. WeicHeEt also has been active in help- 
ing to get more housing facilities at Bowling 
Green State University, 100 family dwelling 
units being the last. 





Pie an vee 


Soe 
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Exit From a Blind Alley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I wish to in- 
clude the third of a series of articles by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann in the Washington 
Post on June 25, 1946, on Mr. Baruch’s 
proposal to the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Atomic Energy: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
EXIT FROM A BLIND ALLEY 


Mr. Baruch’s remarks on the veto contain 
an important sentence of which the idea and 
the key word repeat, and are perhaps an echo 
from a sentence in the Federalist Papers (No. 
15). 

In discussing the weakness of the United 
Nations Charter where it deals with the en- 
forcement of international agreements, Mr. 
Paruch said that “the Charter permits penali- 
zation only by concurrence of each of the 
five great powers.” 

Alexander Hamilton, in discussing “the in- 
sufficiency of the present Confederation to 
the preservation of the Union,” wrote that 
“in our case the concurrence of 13 distinct 
wills is requisite * * * to the complete 
execution of every important measure.” 

But there the agreement ends between 
Hamilton's treatment of this fundamental 
problem and Mr. Baruch’s, for Mr. Baruch, 
who cannot recently have read the Federalist 
in preparing himself for his great task, has 
allowed and encouraged his American sup- 
porters to demand the very solution which 
Hamilton and the founding fathers consid- 
ered thoroughly debated exhaustively, and 
rejected. It is the notion that since it is 
exceedingly difficult to get sovereign states 
to concur, to act unanimously, not to veto 
agreement, the remedy lies in abolishing the 
veto power and substituting majority rule. 

This is for the moment a popular notion 
in this country. But that is only because 
it appears to be a short and simple way of 
dealing with the Russians. Yet for the 
reason so cogently expounded in the Fed- 
eralist papers, it will not prove to be a suc- 
cessful method. Majority rule is a great 
principle for deciding issues among indi- 
vidual voters. It is an impossible device for 
deciding serious issues among powerful sover- 
eign states. For the decisions of a majority 
ot citizens can be enforced by arresting and 
punishing individuals who violate the laws 
made by the majority. But the decisions of a 
majority of governments can be enforced only 
by war. Since this punishment, namely war, 
is as punishing to the law-abiding as to the 
law-breaking states, it will be applied so 
rarely and so reluctantly that it cannot be 
counted upon. “It is not probable, con- 
sidering the genius of this country,” said 
Hamilton (Federalist No. 16), “that the com- 
plying states would often be inclined to sup- 
port the authority of the Union by engaging 
n'a war against the noncomplying states.” 

Mr. Baruch’s treatment of the veto has 
taken this country—which has the respon- 
Sibility of leadership in the field of atomic 
energy—up a blind alley. Somehow it will 
be necessary to retrace our steps, taking as 
our guide the deep political wisdom of the 
men who did in fact solve the problem of 
the veto power among the sovereign Ameri- 
can States. They have taught us that the 
Veco cannot be removed by substituting the 


majority rule of governments but that it 
can be superseded as general laws are enacted. 

We cannot afford to misunderstand this 
problem. For on the right solution of it may 
well hang our hope of peace and an ordered 
world. The Russians have used the veto so 
often, and so tactlessly, and so recklessly that 
they have prejudiced a clear understanding 
of the real problem. Yet the fact of the 
matter is that the veto can be used only be- 
fore there is an accepted and clearly defined 
law on a subject. Once there is a law, the 
veto cannot be invoked to repeal it. Once 
there is a law that says who is to enforce it, 
before what tribunal cases under it are to be 
heard, by what tribunal it is to be construed, 
by what institution it may be amended, there 
is no veto power left in matters which that 
law deals with. 

So it is through the enactment of laws, and 
in no other way, that the veto problem can 
be solved. That is the reason why Mr. Gro- 
myko’s contribution opens up such an im- 
mense opportunity for creative and construc- 
tive statesmanship. Let us not look his gift 
horse in the mouth. Let us have the magna- 
nimity to welcome it and then ride it, rec- 
ognizing that it is not an alternative to our 
own proposals but that it is capable of be- 
ing made into the necessary and imposing 
framework and support of our own proposals. 

The Soviet Union has argued that the pro- 
duction, use, and possession of atomic weap- 
ons be made “a serious crime’—that is to 
say a punishable crime—not only under in- 
ternational law but under the national laws 
of every ratifying state. Our own proposal, 
though it goes much further and more radi- 
cally into the problem of atomic energy, is 
nevertheless in law identical with the Rus- 
sian, in that we, too, wish to make it a pun- 
ishable crime for any government or any 
private person to make, use, or own an atomic 
weapon. 

In my previous article on this subject I 
supposed that under our plan the interna- 
tional authority might be permitted to make, 
use, and own’ atomic weapons and that this 
constituted an important difference between 
the American and the Russian proposals. 
But I have since been advised that the Amer- 
ican plan, like the Russian, contemplates the 
total outlawry of atomic weapons. So we 
are in complete agreement with the Russians 
that the national and private traffic in 
atomic weapons shall be outlawed as a crim- 
inal offense. 

It was a grave weakness in our proposals 
that we offered Mr. Baruch’s unconsidered 
remarks about the veto instead of offering 
the project of a system of law. But the 
remedy is at hand. 

Assuming Mr. Gromyko’s proposal had 
been thoroughly worked out, that interna- 
tional and national laws had been enacted 
in every industrial country, what would be 
the situation if we discovered by one means 
and another—by international inspections 
or by the secret agents that all countries will 
certainly employ where the stakes are life 
and death—that atomic weapons were being 
made secretly in the interior of Siberia? 
Could the Soviet Government veto an in- 
quiry and a hearing on a charge that the 
world law and its own Soviet law were being 
violated? If the law were explicit, the Soviet 
Government could not, I contend, veto the 
inquiry and hearing. 

It could obstruct. It could resist. But 
that would not be the veto; that would be 
rebellion and secession. The veto, we must 
realize, is a legal right which restrains the 
majority only as long as they are legally 
bound to respect this legal right. But if 
Russia refused to let the law of atomic energy 
be enforced, Russia would have placed her- 
self beyond the pale of the law. She would 
have destroyed the legal basis of her veto, 
and there would be no further legal or moral 
restraint on the other nations if they thought 
it advisable to go to war, 
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Yet our objective is not to find ways of 
going to war. A great advantage in this 
approach to this difficult problem is that it 
keeps open a way by which a great power, 
which has perhaps begun to cheat and has 
been caught, can without loss of face re- 
turn to the straight and narrow path. It 
can treat the violation as an offense against 
its own laws by overzealous or ignorant per- 
sons. Thus the legal approach not only au- 
thorizes law enforcement but facilitates law 
observance. 

It has been said that all this is nothing but 
the old Kellog Pact which outlawed war 
just before the greatest war of all time broke 
out. But this is not the Kellogg Pact pure 
and simple. This is the Kellogg Pact plus 
the epoch-making precedent which, under 
Mr. Justice Jackson's leadership, the United 
Nations are now setting at Nuremberg. The 
Russians have subscribed to the Nuremberg 
precedent by participating in setting it, and 
their proposal must be read with this in 
mind. 

It may then be taken to mean that the 
heads of states and responsible officials and 
all scientists and technicians who conspire 
to violate the law on atomic energy would 
like Goering et al. at Nuremberg, be subject 
to arrest and indictment, to trial and pun- 
ishment, wherever and whenever they fall 
into the hands of the agents of any law- 
abiding state. 

If it is necessary to make war in order 
to arrest them, that, and not the conquest 
or destruction of nations, will then be the 
limited and exact objective of righteous war. 
This alone will not prevent war. There is 
much more to be done. But it would make 
the next war—if, God forbid, it comes—not 
@ war of peoples but an undertaking to 
enforce the agreed law of mankind. 





Landlords Still Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of June 26, 1946: 

LANDLORDS STILL FORGOTTEN 


When Congress finishes with OPA, the 
saved pieces will be small—except for one. 
Rent controls will remain as before. The 
owner of residence rental property in the 
areas designated for control, who has had 
no general relief these last few years, will 
still have no relief. With prices bound to 
soar in a hundred directions, the landlord 
will still have to stick it out. With every- 
body else getting at least a bit more leeway, 
the owner of a flat or apartment house will 
continue the forgotten man. 

There is serious injustice in this. It is 
unfortunate, of course, that Congress in- 
sists on opening the floodgates at all at this 
time, but, if it is to open them for every- 
body except the rental house owner, it is 
perpetuating a situation which was already 
getting difficult. 

There have always been areas in which 
property owners could charge any rents they 
pleased—areas where there was not felt to 
be a housing emergency in the war period, 
The owners of business property have also 
been privileged to do as they pleased about 
rents. Rents in these fields will naturally 
rise as the inflation progresses. 
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The house owner in most cities will, how- 
ever, still get the same old rent unless he 
can make a special case with the OPA. This 
will, of course, mean further sales of rental 
properties to families who will pay the price 
to get assured shelter and a further with- 
drawal of units available to the man who 
must rent if he is to have shelter at all. 





FBI Graduates Hear Francis Cardinal 
Spellman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD concerning the graduation exer- 
cises of the National Academy of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
took place this morning, I include the 
introduction of the Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, and the address of His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. Fittingly, 
his eminence refers to the letters FBI— 
Faithful, brave, intelligent Americans. 
The Inter-Departmental Auditorium was 
crowded and the attention of the occa- 
sion was such as to encourage a devoted 
leader on a timely subject. The ap- 
plause at the conclusion gave proper 
evidence of wholehearted approval. 


INTRODUCTION BY DIRECTOR J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director Hoover. Our next speaker is a 
mative of Massachusetts. He entered the 
priesthood in 1916 and his long career has 
been honored by repeated elevations in the 
church. During this war he visited prac- 
tically every battle front of the world as a 
military vicar and this year was elevated to 
the College of Cardinals. He has been a 
vigorous champion of democracy and a foe 
of all ‘isms” except Americanism. I know 
of no description that fits him better than 
those Scriptural words “What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
It is a pleasure to present His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


ADDRESS OF HIS EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 


Mr. Hoover and my fellow Americans, the 
rising waves of crime today are nearly as 
threatening to American security and 
treacherous to her freedom as are the waves 
of war, and, as the men of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation fight fearlessly to pro- 
tect our Nation against crime, they also help 
to protect our country from the dangers of 
another war. Wisdom to avert war is more 
priceless and powerful than any of war's 
weapons and no men in any branch of the 
American Government more effectively ex- 
emplify and more efficiently enforce this 
principle than the members of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Both in war and 
in peace they make a vital contribution to 
American democracy in detecting and pre- 
venting crime, in preventing and winning 
wars, and in keeping peace. 

I believe that all informed, patriotic Amer- 
icans take courage from their confidence in 
the integrity and competency of our law- 
enforcement agencies under the leadership 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. And 
you who today are finishing your courses in 
this national academy have the high honor 
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and sacred responsibility to take your places 
with other graduates of this West Point of 
law enforcement and to carry on your im- 
portant duties in the traditions created by 
your distinguished chief, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 

The trust of the American people in your 
fidelity and vigilance is at once a compli- 
ment and a challenge, and in these days of 
chaotic crises while mankind is still en- 
gulfed in war-heated hatreds, lusts, and 
bigotries, honors can be weighed only in 
terms of opportunity to serve. And no 
greater opportunity to serve is given to 
Americans than to you, for you are the 
guardians of good government, defenders of 
democracy, protectors of the patriot, and 
champions of the common good—enemies 
only to the enemies of our country, the 
enemies of law and order. Loyalty to coun- 
try and service in the cause of justice are 
your guideposts as you wage war against 
crime, war against war, and these, too, must 
be the standards of every true American if 
our United States is to endure! 

The contagion of war's irrationality and 
violence has spread with fatal fury, and 
crime of all kinds has alarmingly increased. 
It is everyone’s responsibility to check this 
contagion, to prevent and to correct the mis- 
uses of human freedom which constitute 
crime, Parents, teachers, and we of the 
clergy have particular responsibilities to 
give good example, to instruct and guide in 
the proper use of human freedom, and you 
of your profession are among those en- 
trusted with the charge to prevent and Cor- 
rect abuses of freedom. Other countries 
long have had their secret police forces, and 
each of these, according to the concepts of 
its leaders and its purposes, has served to 
promote or destroy the welfare of the Nation 
and its people. In the totalitarian regimes 
it is traditional that secret police are instru- 
ments of terror and oppression, feared and 
despised. In these United States our law- 
enforcement agencies are a source of re- 
assurance and tranquillity to our peace-lov- 
ing people, a source of terror only to the 
lawless and subversive, and you in a special 
dedication, are pledged to the protection and 
defense of our country and her law-abiding 
citizens, as you constitute the ramparts of 
America’s protection and peace. 

Today men talk of the great and grave 
dangers threatening America, but I believe 
that the greatest danger is the terrible trag- 
edy that we may fail to remain fundamentally 
these United States. To help save America 
you must constantly and loyally labor to 
unmask traitors who give lip-loyalty to the 
language of democracy while anarchy and 
tyranny seethe in their hearts. Here in our 
beloved Nation there are men and groups of 
men fanatically and frantically active, striv- 
ing to array man against man, class against 
class, creed against creed, and nation against 
nation. And men of principle and patriotism 
must courageously guard our country and 
ourselves against those who, in hypocrisy, 
wear the garments of democracy’s defenders 
but in truth are enemies of the people’s 
sacred rights and freedoms, All of us must 
guard America and ourselves against injus- 
tices, against hatreds, greeds, and bigotry, 
for they are the seeds from which sprung 
the curse of the world’s worst war and 
which sown again will toll the end of 
civilization. It is the duty of each one of us, 
of every true, loyal American, to protect our 
cherished American inheritance and insti- 
tutions, thus to help maintain and secure 
peace and salvage civilization. In this tre- 
mendous struggle, in the accomplishment of 
this essential task, in this war against error, 
crime and sin, you are in the vanguard. 

FBI, faithful, brave, intelligent Americans, 
inspire us with your lives and leadership to 
do our utmost to protect the glorious heri- 
tage of our Republic, to preserve our demo- 





cratic institutions and obey the challenge 
and command of our martyred dead. Saye 
our country; live in peace! The death of our 
beloved sons has been a soul-stirring tragedy, 
but this tragedy can be their glory and our 
blessing if in weakness we do not permit our 
dead to be betrayed, our strength to be dis- 
persed, our unity to be destroyed and, which 
God avert, perhaps once more enmeshed in 
pn urderous war! We must use the weapons 
of wisdvm, the sword of the spirit, the pow- 
ers of the soul, as well as the physical re. 
sources of our land if we are to be faithfy! 
to our responsibility to our soldier dead and 
to generations of Americans yet unborn. 
Stubborn men, fearful of each morrow, must 
awaken to the simple, ageless truth that the 
roots of peace are grounded in God alone. 
For only when God lives within the depths 
of each man's heart will the cruel grow mer- 
ciful and just, the bigot change his fierce. 
foul hates to tolerance and love, the lustful 
shed his pride and greed, and each man be 
a friend to all, the foe of none, and humbly 
live God’s plan. Then only will the grandeur 
of Gad’s peace penetrate the world! 

Yes; guilty of the betrayal) of our beloved 
dead and our America we shall be, if, still 
in the wake of war, we do not learn to trust 
and pray to God and follow Him. His grace 
and power will strengthen us against ungodly 
gusts of greeds that have swept like scythes 
across the world and left it bruised, and 
bereft of all things human and humane. It 
is your great honor and great privilege. grad- 
uates of today, to pledge yourselves to 
America, and thus keep faith and emulate 
a million fearless fighters who gave their lives 
that we, the living Americans, may live our 
lives in peace. 

O God of Peace, we thank Thee that the 
clouds of war have lifted, we pray Thee that 
the peace that has come may be Thy peace, 
Thy peace, which alone is our good, a peace 
in obedience to Thy laws. Thou hast called 
us to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to defend man’s rights, and God's rights. To 
that service we pledge ourselves and we ask 
Thee to make us worthy of Thy trust in us by 
our trust in Thee. 





Federal Old-Age Security Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report: 


REPORT TO SUPPORTERS OF FEpFRAL OLD-AGE 
SecurIry ON H. R. 2229 anv H. R. 2230 


The undersigned, a committee appointed 
by the supporters of old-age security, at & 
meeting held yesterday, June 26, 1946, sub- 
mit the following report: 

Soon after convening of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, supporters of the Townsend Na- 
tional Recovery Plan met and organized, 
selecting Pat CANNON from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Florida, and Homer D. 
ANGELL of the Third Congressional District of 
Oregon to act as chairmen of the steering 
committee. Soon thereafter the text of the 
proposed legislation to be introduced was 
fully considered and final form approved, 
and Representatives CANNON and ANGELL 
were asked to introduce companion bills in 
following out the nonpartisan support of 
this legislation. Thereupon H. R. 2229 and 





H. R. 2230 were introduced. Subsequent!y 








many meetings of this group were held at 
the call of the chairmen, with the Washing- 
ton representatives of the Townsend organ- 
ization, including Dr. Townsend. It was 
determined that the best procedure to fol- 
low was to marshall all support possible for a 
petition to the Ways and Means Committee 
urging the committee to grant a full hear- 
ing on the legislation and report out a bill. 
This was done and 87 Representatives signed 
the petition as a result of which the hear- 
ing was granted and took place on April 15, 

46. 

a the meantime the steering committee 
and the Townsend representatives arranged 
for all witnesses who desire to be heard in 
support of this legislation to have that op- 
portunity. As a result a large number of 
Congressmen as well as laymen were heard 
and the report has now been printed, being 
part IV of the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee on social-security legis- 
lation. It consists of pages 637 to 769. The 
Ways and Means Committee is still engaged 
in executive sessions and no report has been 
made on the Townsend legislation. In con- 
junction with the Townsend representatives, 
the steering committee decided that it was 
better procedure to follow this course than 
to file a petition to take the bills from the 
committee, as was done last year without 
success. 

As evidenced by this hearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Townsend 
supporters in the Congress have been vigi- 
lant and active in doing everything possible 
to bring about the enactment of this legis- 
lation. Unfortunately there is not a suffi- 
cient number of Representatives in the House 
to take this legislation from the committee 
by the petition method and secure its adop- 
tion. Until there is a sufficient number, it 
is the feeling of your committee that the 
most effective procedure is to continue our 
educational program here in Congress, and 
particularly in the congressional districts in 
order to secure a greater number of old-age 
security adherents in the Congress. In the 
meantime we urge that every Member sup- 
porting this legislation take steps to secure 
an open rule on the social-security legis- 
lation in order that when it is brought to 
the floor the Townsend bill may be offered 
as an amendment. We urge the strongest 
possible opposition to a closed rule. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WituiAM S. HILL, 
Colorado, Second District. 
GEORGE E. OUTLAND, 
California, Eleventh District. 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Ohio, Nineteenth District. 
HoMER D. ANGELL, 
Oregon, Third District. 


TO HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, CHAIRMAN, AND 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


We, the undersigned, respectfully request 
your committee to grant a hearing at the 
earliest opportune time to the proponents 
of H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230, which are com- 
panion bills and have for their purpose the 
granting of certain Federal relief to citizens 
60 years of age and over. We also request 
that one of these bills be reported to the 
House by the committee so that the member- 
Ship may have an opportunity to vote thereon. 

Edwin Arthur Hall, Thirty-seventh, 
New York; Homer A. Ramey, Ninth, 
Ohio; Karl E. Mundt, First, South 
Dakota; Raymond Ss. Springer, 
Tenth, Indiana; J. Harry Mc- 
Gregor, Seventeenth, Ohio; Walter 
E. Brehm, Eleventh, Ohio; Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, Second, Maine; 
Gordon Canfield, Eighth, New Jer- 
sey; Georgé H. Bender, At Large, 
Ohio; Edward O. McCowen, Sixth, 
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Ohio; P. W. Griffiths, Fifteenth, 
Ohio; Earl R. Lewis, Eighteenth, 
Ohio; John M. Coffee, Sixth, Wash- 
ington; Anton J. Johnson, Four- 
teenth, Illinois; William S. Hill, 
Second, Colorado; Wesley A, 
D’Ewart, Second, Montana; Roy 
Clippinger, Twenty-fourth, Ili- 
nois; Earl Wilson, Ninth, Indiana; 
Robert A. Grant, Third, Indiana; 
Frank A. Barrett, At Large, Wyo- 
ming; Bartel J. Jonkman, ifth, 
Michigan; Walter K. Granger, 
First, Utah; A. L. Miller, Fourth, 
Nebraska; Robert F. Rockwell, 
Fourth, Colorado; William H. 
Stevenson, Third, Wisconsin; Jo- 
seph P. O’Hara, Second, Minnesota; 
Homer D. Angell, Third, Oregon; 
George W. Gillie, Fourth, Indiana; 
Walt Horan, Fifth, Washington; 
Marion T. Bennett, Sixth, Mis- 
souri; Victor Wickersham, Sev- 
enth, Oklahoma; Walter Norblad, 
First, Oregon; William A.Pittenger, 
Eighth, Minnesota; Paul Cunning- 
ham, Fifth, Iowa; John R. Mur- 
dock, At Large, Arizona; William 
Lemke, At Large, North Dakota; 
George P. Miller, Sixth, California; 
Gordon L. McDonough, Fifteenth, 
California; Henry M. Jackson, Sec- 
ond, Washington; Ross Rizley, 
Eighth, Oklahoma; Lawrence H. 
Smith, First, Wisconsin; Richard J. 
Welch, Fifth, California; Sid Simp- 
son, Twentieth, Illinois; Jack Z. 
Anderson, Eighth, California; Evan 
Howell, Twenty-first, Illinois; John 
Phillips, Twenty-second, Califor- 
nia; Reid F. Murray, Seventh, Wis- 
consin; August H. Andresen, First, 
Minnesota; Harold C.Hagen,Ninth, 
Minnesota; Charles M. LaFollette, 


' Eighth, Indiana; Noble J. Johnson, 


Sixth, Indiana; Alvin F. Weichel, 
Thirteenth, Ohio; John C. Butler, 
Fourty-fourth, New York; J. Le- 
roy Johnson, Third, California; 
George E. Outland, Eleventh, Cali- 
fornia; Clyde Doyle, Eighteenth, 
California; Joseph F. Ryter, At 
Large, Connecticut; Matthew M. 
Neely, First, West Virginia; Ed. V. 
Izac, Twenty-third, California; Ned 
R. Healy, Thirteenth, California; 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, Four- 
teenth, California; Charles R. 
Savage, Third, Washington; An- 
drew J. Biemiller, Fifth, Wisconsin; 
Jerry Voorhis, Twelfth, California; 
Chet Holifield, Nineteenth, Cali- 
fornia; Mike Mansfield, First, Mon- 
tana; Augustine B.Kelley, Twenty- 
seventh, Pennsylvania; John H. 
Tolan, Seventh, California; Franck 
It. Havenner, Fourth, California; 
Daniel K, Hoch, Thirteenth, Penn- 
sylvania; Clair Engle, Second, Cali- 
fornia; Alfred J. Elliott, Tenth, 
California; Chase Going Wood- 
house, Second, Connecticut; James 
P. Geelan, Third, Connecticut; 
Hugh De Lacy, First, Washington; 
Michael A. Feighan, Twentieth, 
Ohio; William A. Rowan, Second, 
Tllinois; Michael J. Kirwan, Nine- 
teenth, Ohio; Daniel J. Flood, 
Eleventh, Pennsylvania; John Kee, 
Fifth, West Virginia; William T. 
Granahan, Second, Pennsylvania; 
Adam C. Powell, Jr., Twenty-sec- 
ond, New York; Alexander J. Resa, 
Ninth, Dlinois; Thomas E, Morgan, 
Twenty-fourth, Pennsylvania; 


Philip A. Traynor, At Large, Dela- 
ware; Luther Patrick, Ninth, Ala- 
bama; Berkeley L. Bunker, At 
Large, Nevada. 
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Resolution of Wyoming Valley (Pa.) 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
from the Wyoming Valley Chamber of 
Commerce, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Wyoming Valley Chamber of Commerce, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., that the Federal Govern- 
ment is about to dispose of its so-called Big 
Inch and Little Inch pipe lines, constructed 
during the late war for transportation of 
crude oil to the refineries on the eastern 
seaboard, and that said pipe lines extend 
from the Texas oil and gas fields to terminals 
on the eastern seaboard with facilities for 
branch pipe lines to municipalities in the 
Middle Atlantic States, and 

Whereas said pipe lines are adaptable for 
the transportation of natural gas and if put 
to such use would be in direct competition 
with anthracite coal in the market area of 
anthracite: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this body go on record as 
opposed to any use of said pipe lines, or sale 
by the Federal Government, for the trans- 
portation of natural gas, for the reason that 
competition between natural gas and anthra- 
cite in the Middle Atlantic States would re- 
sult in a further shrinkage of anthracite 
sales with a corresponding depressing effect 
upon the general welfare of this community. 
And, be it further 

Resolved, That communities in the anthra- 
cite producing counties of Pennsylvania be 
informed of our action and copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to Senators JosErPH 
FP. GuFFEY and FrRANcIs J. Myers and Con- 
gressman DANIEL J. FLoop. 

F. MUELLER, President. 
J. ARTHUR BOLENDER, 
Secretary. 
Adopted June 24, 1946. 





The Spirit of 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, contemplating the approach of an- 
other Independence Day, I desire to share 
with all lovers of Jefferson and free gov- 
ernment some impressive lines which 
have come to me from the poetic pen of 
Capt. James Patrick McGovern, a vet- 
eran of the First World War, and a dis- 
tinguished member of the bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The depth of thought 
of his sonnet, entitled “The Spirit of 
1946,” has moved me to such an extent 
that I am prompted, from a sense of duty 
to my colleagues and my fellow citizens, 
to offer this splendid poem for printing 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
reads as follows: 

THE SPIRIT OF 1946 
A Jefferson who fought with flaming pen 
In peace as well as war for humankind, 
And who for duty as for freedom signed 
His life’s blood in the crying cause of men— 
We have a mortal need for now, today, 
When martyrdom on battlefield remains, 
But statesmanship at council tables wanes 
And the white fire of truth is slow to sway. 
Let us have Jeffersons whose balanced scales 
Give every man as man his free-born due, 
But grant no privileges for a chosen few. 
Remember Jefferson before whom quails 
Each one unmindful of our country’s fate 
When liberty turns license in the state. 

—James Patrick McGovern. 


The verse 





Address by Former President Herbert 
Hoover on World Famine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day eveaing, June 28, 1946, the Honor- 
able Herbert Hoover, former President 
of the United States and now honorary 
chairman oi the President’s Famine 
Committee, at the invitation of the 
Canadian Government, made a notable 
address in Ottawa, Canada, in which he 
reported on his food mission throughout 
the world to 38 different nations. 

This address is a summary of world 
food conditions—a matter of vital in- 
terest to all of us—and = ask unanimous 
consent for its insertion in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT ON THE WORLD FAMINE 


(Address by Herbert Hoover at the invitation 
of the Canadian Government, Ottawa, 
Canada, June 28, 1946) 


Mr. Prime Minister, I have been honored 
by your invitation to make from Canada the 
final report upon my food mission to 38 na- 
tions. I am glad for this privilege. It gives 
to me the opportunity to pay tribute to the 
‘ magnificent service Canada has been to the 
world. To Canada flows the gratitude of 
hundreds of millions of human beings who 
have been saved from starvation through the 
efforts of this great Commonwealth of the 
North. 

Upon four nations—Canada, the United 
States, the Argentine, and Australia—has 
fallen 90 percent of the overseas burden of 
relief to this, the greatest famine in all hu- 
man history. Over 10,000,000 tons of food 
have been shipped to the 800,000,00 people 
short of food since this famine became acute. 
Canada has provided over one-fifth of this 
supply. Without this gigantic flow of over- 
seas food, hundreds of millions would have 
died and other hundreds of millions would 
have survived only as permanent physical 
wrecks. And when we use this impersonal 
word “people,” let us not forget that most-.of 
them are women and children. Far beyond 
our humanitarian responsibilities lay the ne- 
cessity to save the political and social struc- 
ture of the world from sinking into a chaos 


in which recovery and the making of peace 
would be impossible. 

We can see the future more clearly if for 
@ moment we look back over our months of 
effort to drive the wolf from the door of the 
world. 

CAUSES OF THIS CRISIS 


‘This crisis, of course, had its roots in the 
degeneration of agriculture and manpower in 
the war-torn areas. But to this was added 
the plunder by armies of several million tons 
of food out of the last harvests in Germany, 
eastern Europe, and Manchuria. The crisis 
was further aggravated by the large feeding 
of bread grains to animals in the earlier 
months of the harvest year. But on top of 
all these disasters has been the unparallelled 
coincidence of five great droughts—in the 
western Mediterranean, India, China, South 
Africa, and a partial failure in crops in the 
Argentine. 

The full realization of the impending ca- 
lamity came early in March. 


TWO SEPARATE PROBLEMS 


At once it was evident that there were 
two quite different problems. 

The first was the months of acute crisis 
until the arrival of the Northern Hemisphere 
harvests which come in from July to Septem- 
ber and thus renew the depleted world larder. 

The second is the problem of better organ- 
ization over the year following the present 
harvest. My immediate concern was natu- 
rally limited to the crisis months. It is 
essential that this dual nature of the prub- 
lem be borne in mind, otherwise the issues 
become confused und the cure chaotic. 

In pursuance of President Truman's wishes, 
I have traveled some 50,000 miles visiting all 
of the important famine and food-deficit 
areas in the world and all of the major 
food-surplus areas, excepting South Africa 
and Australia. I have discussed crops, ani- 
mals, calories, rations, stocks, ships, railroads, 
supplies, and hunger with the Presidents, the 
Prime Ministers, the food officials of each 
of these nations. 

Without any special authority my funetion 
has been mostly advisory—or perhaps per- 
suasive would be a better word. Certainly I 
am deeply indebted for the most extraordi- 
nary welcome and cooperation accorded to me 
and my associates. 


THE APPARENT GAP IN FOOD SUPPLIES LAST MARCH 


When the potential dangers were realized 
4 months ago, the Combined Food Board esti- 
mated that there was an 11,000,000-ton gap 
in the necessary amounts of cereals to meet 
the minimum demands of hungry nations— 
and a similar appalling shortage in fats 
and other foods. With this gap facing us 
it did not seem possible to prevent mass 
starvation. I felt compelled to say publicly 
at that time, “Our task is now to minimize 
the loss of life.’ 


THE GAP IN FOOD SUPPLIES REDUCED 


On my return from Europe and Asia a 
month ago, my colleagues and I felt assured 
that as of May 1 the gap in the bare sub- 
sistence supply of cereals had been reduced 
irom 11,000,000 tons to about 3,600,000 tons, 
with a corresponding reduction in the gaps 
of fats and other essentials. This reduction 
was due to the development of new sources of 
supplies; to substitutions; to the success of 
our appeal for self-denial in the surplus-food 
countries. The reduction of the gap was due 
especially to the willing acceptance in the 
food-deficit countries of drastic curtailment 
of their requested import programs. It 
meant for some of them drastic regimes of 
bare subsistence. 

Our determination has been to hold the 
lowest of them up to a level of 1,500 to 1,700 
calories per person per day. If we could hold 
these levels it would at least prevent mass 
starvation. But even this drastic program 
was endangered by that tragic gap of 3,600,- - 
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000 tons. If it could not be overcome, we 
were defeated. 


THE GAP IN SUPPLIES HAS BEEN MET 


But something like the widow’s cruise js 
happening. In this 2 months since those 
estimates the world has developed even fur- 
ther additions to world supplies. The Latin. 
American states have greatly reduced their 
import requirements during the crisis 
months. Especially the Argentine 1s greatly 
expanding its contribution of supplies. The 
other Latin-American states are giving aid. 
The British Government has reduced its 
pipe-line supplies. Larger diversions have 
been made in India from the surplus proy- 
inces to the famine areas. The conservation 
measures in Canada and the United States 
are contributing even more largely to our 
potential exports. The United States harvest 
has arrived earlier than usual. 

From all these gains I am happy to an- 
nounce to you that it now seems assured that 
the tragic gap of about 3,600,000 tons in min- 
imum supplies with which we were haunted 
2 months ago can now be closed. I am hum- 
bly grateful to be the one to make this an- 
ouncement. ° 

But it cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that this ultimate victory over mass starva- 
tion is based upon three assumptions: 

First, that the drastic food regimes in the 
food-deficit countries will be continued dur- 
ing the crisis months until the danger is 
absolutely over. 

Second, that the people in the food-surplus 
countries continue their sacrifice in the con- 
sumption of wheat and fats during the re- 
maining few months of the crisis. 

Third, that supplies be shipped overseas in 
an uninterrupted stream over this period. 

The precariousness of the situation is not 
over. Scarcely any of the major food-deficit 
areas have stocks of as much as 30 days over- 
seas food even on the basis of thelr much 
reduced living. If we fail in shipments, mass 
starvation will be instantly upon us. 


DANGER OF MASS STARVATION PASSED EXCEPT IN 
CHINA 


It is at least reassuring that if we have 
continued cooperative action of the various 
nations, mass starvation will be prevented, 
with one exception. That exception is China, 
where transportation to the interior and 
inadequate organization has rendered relief 
only partially successful. 

In other famine areas there will be suf- 
fering. We truly need more supplies than 
just enough to prevent mass starvation. 
Many of the old people and the weaker chil- 
dren will fall by the wayside, nevertheless 
the great majority of the endangered will be 
saved. Beyond this saving of human life, 
the political and social stability of nations, 
upon which alone peace can be builded, will 
be preserved. 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


For success in preventing mass starvation 
credit must go to the Combined Food Board, 
in which Canada plays so important a part. 
That board has had the stern task of dividing 
the world’s food between nations upon the 
agreed programs. UNRRA deserves praise in 
the limited field it covers—that is the 20 
percent of the people who cannot finance 
their food importr. And no tribute can be 
great enough to the magnificent cooperation 
of the responsible officials in the 40 nations 
which have joined in a gigantic effort to 
save life. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NEXT HARVEST YEAR 


My present concern is with the immediate 
crisis months. But naturally my colleagues 
and I on this mission have been deeply in- 
terested in the food prospects of each nation 
after the coming harvest. Moreover, hope in 
the outlook for the next year affects the cour- 
age and morale of hungry people to endure 
for the next few months. More especially is 











this so as famine has its worse moments just 
before the new harvest, for then the reserves 
are gone. 

THE PROSPECTS BETTER THAN THE PAST YEAR 


I may say at once that I do not take the 
extreme pessimistic view of the world sup- 
plies after the coming harvests that has been 
expressed in several quarters. We can at least 
hope there will be no plundering by armies 
during the next year. We have reason to be-~- 
lieve that there will not be five coincident 
great droughts again in 1 year. In three 
of these drought areas the harvest prospects 
are very much improved. For instance, it is 
already estimated that France and north Af- 
rica will require 2,500,000 tons less of food 
imports than during the past year. With 
continued favorable weather, we in North 
America seem destined to abundant harvests 
again. 

“It must not, however, be thought that all 
trouble is over. The war-devastated areas 
will not have fully recovered their ground 
crops nor have restored their flocks and herds 
during the next year. And famine will linger 
in China and India until November when the 
rice crops come. The food situation of the 
world in the next year will not be easy, but 
next year in my view will not be one of such 
dreadful crisis and drastic regimes as the one 
which we are now in, 


WORLD ORGANIZATION 


To prepare for the next harvest year the 
United Nations are now setting up the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council. It will 
consolidate various world agencies into more 
effective organization. The selection of one 
of my colleagues upon this mission—Dr. Den- 
nis FitzGerald—as secretary general is a com- 
plete assurance of efficient action. 

But there is a further step beyond the 
present United Nations proposals which the 
world sorely needs. 


THE HOST OF SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 


This 1,500- to 1,700-calorie bottom level in 
many areas is dreadfully hard on children. 
While it will pull adults through, the kind of 
food is not the most suitable for children. 
Disease and mortality among the little ones 
are ever the sensitive barometers of starva- 
tion ana poverty. Several nations have done 
te best they could by giving the children 
priority in their meager dairy products; some 
extra food is given in some schools; and the 
Scattered charitable agencies are doing the 
best they can in limited areas. But in all, 
they are only touching the fringe of the 
problem. Millions of mothers are today 
watching their children wilt before their eyes. 
The proof of this is an annual mortality rate 
in many cities as high as 200 per 1,000 among 
children under 1 year of age. The further 
proof is that there are somewhere from 20 to 
30 million physically subnormal children on 
the continent of Europe. There are other 
Millions in Asia. 

After the First World War, we gave a good 
extra meal a day of restorative food, to 10,- 
000,000 undernourished children. I deplore 
that this special aid for children has had no 
counterpart through a widespread organiza- 
tion set-up after this war. And I repeat that 
civilization marches forward upon the feet of 
healthy children. We cannot have recovery 
of civilization in nations with a legacy of 
— bodies or distorted and embittered 

binds, 

TO REDEEM THE CHILDREN 


I would like to suggest that the redemption 
of these children be organized at once by the 
newly-created International Emergency Food 
Council and that all nations be called upon 
to contribute to its cost. The job could be 
done with three or four hundred million dol- 
lars—a charge beyond any organized private 


Charity but not a great sum from the world 
as a whole. 
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Mr. Prime Minister, I have held this state- 
ment to sober words. I have not tried to de- 
scribe the grim visage of famine in action. I 
have not attempted to express the emotion 
which every decent human being feels in the 
presence of the scenes of hunger and sickly 
children I have witnessed. Nor have I tried 


* to express the sympathy and pride which 


swells in one’s heart for those hundreds of 
thousands of heroic men and wcmen in the 
world who are struggling to save these mil- 
lions of human lives. They labor for their 
countrymen in villages, in cities, and in the 
halls of government. They know that hunger 
is a destroyer far worse than war. Great as 
its toll of life may be, yet its destruction of 
morals, of social and political institutions, 
are infinite. 

May I repeat here a statement I have made 
to men of government in each of these 38 
nations? 

“The world has ended a bloody and horrible 
era of killing of even women and children. 
The jeopardy to mankind by famine gives to 
us an opportunity to change the energies 
of the world from killing to saving life. 
These months can bring the glow of a new 
faith and a new hope for the dawn of a new 
era to mankind. 

“To succeed is far more than a necessity to 
economic reconstruction of the world. It is 
far more than the path to order and peace. 

“It marks the return of the lamp of com- 
passion to the earth. And that is part of the 
moral and spiritual reconstruction of the 
world.” 





Diversion of Water From Lake Michigan 
by City of Chicago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Another Chicago ‘Steal’?” pub- 
lished in the Montreal Daily Star of 
June 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD as follows: 

ANOTHER CHICAGO “STEAL”? 


Are we about to see a renewal of the con- 
troversy which shook the relations between 
this country and the United States in the 
early twenties? At that time Illinois de- 
clared its intention of diverting larger quan- 
tities of water from Lake Michigan through 
the Chicago drainage canal, and was de- 
feated only by a judgment of the United 
States Supreme Court. liow the American 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has ap- 
proved an amendment to the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway treaty that would give the 
United States sole discretion as to how much 
water is to be poured through the drainage 
canal. 

The amendment would have no importance 
whatever if it did not affect Canadian water- 
ways. The water diverted through the Chi- 
cago canal would not flow in that direction 
at all by natural process. It is water diverted 
from the Great Lakes, and any volume of 
water allowed to escape from the Lakes to 
the Middle West river systems necessarily 
lowers the level of the Great Lakes and the 
whole St, Lawrence system. Arbitrary con- 
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trol cf this flow by any authority would per- 
mit the same authority, if it saw fit, to wreck 
the whole St. Lawrence system for naviga- 
tion by diverting increasing amounts of water 
through Lake Michigan and the Chicago 
canal, 

Fortunately for Canada, the seaway plan 
cannot go into operation without Canadian 
consent, and Canadian consent would un- 
doubtedly be withheld so long as this offend- 
ing amendment remained in the treaty. Chi- 
cago, with the support of other Middle West- 
ern States, once before tried to “steal” the 
vaters of the Great Le'.es, whose sources 
lie wholly within Canadian territory. It 
tried to do it then by legal process and was 
defeated. It should not now be permitted 
to do by subterfuge what it was denied thse 
right to do legally. 








Inequities in Discharge Procedure in the 
Navy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated February 27, 1946, from Ray S. 
Brogdon to Vice Adm. L. E. Denfeld, 
Chief, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the subject of inequi- 
ties in the discharge procedure in th 
Navy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

EUGENE, OrEG., February 27, 1946. 
Vice Adm. L. E. DENFELD, 
Chief, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ApmIRAL DENFELD: Having recently 
been discharged from the naval service, I 
wish to point out some inequities in the dis- 
charge procedures that are causing undue 
hardships. 

By what fair method do you determine 
that a man with a wife (or other depend- 
ent) is entitled to the same number of dis- 
charge points as a man with two children? 
Have you ever tried to maintain a home, a 
wife and two children on $100 a month, 
under conditions as they are today? It is an 
experience you would long remember. The 
war has been over 6 months. Why not re- 
lease all men in this category? Believe me, 
they are suffering undue economic hard- 
ship. 

At the other extreme are men without de- 
pendents who have served as long as 4 years 
and still awaiting discharge. They are cer- 
tainly deserving of consideration on the 
basis of time in service. 

Then there are those men in “frozen” rat- 
ings who are held for additional time, re- 
gardiess of their duties. If you can make 
a case for this policy of discrimination—how 
does it happen that officers serving as per- 
sonnel, disbursing, and GSK officers were 
not also held? I think the answer can be 
found in a barnacle-covered tradition that 
sets forth that officers are a kind of super- 
gentlemen that can fill any billet that might 
be assigned them while enlisted men are a 
lower form of life that must serve many 
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months to learn an assignment and must be 
given no other than their rating qualifies 
them for. As a matter of ‘1ard fact, the en- 
listed man, eligible in all ways for discharge, 
except for his "nfortunate rating, must wait 
additional months for the opportunity to 
go home, while his superior officer (the brains 
of the outfit) takes off for home and dis- 
charge. 

It cannot be said thet separation centers 
are operating at top speed. For instance 
the Bremerton separation center is set up to 
handle 1,000 men aday. Actually they have 
discharged about 2,000 men a week. That 
is where many men in yeoman and store- 
keeper ratings are serving their “penalty” 
months, twiddling their thumbs, while the 
rest of the Nation goes on strike for a fair 
break. 

The Constitution sets forth that all men 
are created free and equal. It would be a 
nice gesture for the Navy Department to take 
cognizance of this guaranty with an about- 
face to equalize the opportunity for its 
Reserves to be discharged. 

Very sincerly yours, 
Ray S. Brocpon, 

Copy to Senator Morse, Oregon. 

Copy to Congressman ELLSworTH, Member, 
House Naval Affairs Committee. 





Women in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
the text of an article which I wrote for 
the August 1946 issue of She—the maga- 
zine for the modern woman. The article 
is entitled “Wanted: More Politics in 
Women,” and it covers a subject which I 
believe is particularly important, not 
only to the womenfolk but to the men- 
folk of our Nation as the November elec- 
tions approach. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WANTED: MORE POLITICS IN WOMEN 
(By Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin) 


“Politics bores me stiff; doesn’t make sense 
to me. I’m too busy. Anyway, most politi- 
cians are crooks. Politics—Phooey!” 

Fewer Jane Citizens talk that way to fewer 
John Citizens today than at anytime in our 
history. But there is still too much of such 
small talk from the neighbor next door and 
the girl at the next typewriter. Too many 
Janes, as mothers, still sound off such senti- 
ments to too many Johnny Juniors as they 
grow up. Partly as a result of such formal 
and informal “teaching,” every student and 
serviceman poll indicates, unfortunately, that 
politics is the pet aversion of America’s youth, 

Jane’s dislike and distrust for politics ex- 
press themselves also in her indifference to 
current issues of the day. In this apathy, 
she is joined with her male fellow citizen. 
As a result, Gallup polls have shown, for ex- 
ample, that 54,000,000 of our 90,000,000 Amer- 
ican adults last year did not know what 
the Atlantic Charter was. In mid 1944, 27,- 
000,000 did not know that the Japs had taken 
the Philippines; 33,000,000 didn’t know what 
a@ tariff was; and to over 70,000,000, the im- 
portant word, “subsidy,” meant nothing. 
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Yet, we say, truthfully enough, that the 
American public is the best informed on 
earth. The answer to this seeming contra- 
diction is that all of us—you, as well as I— 
can stand much more information and un- 
derstanding of current events and of politics. 

It is understandable why the average Jane 


doesn’t particularly take to politics. For ex- - 


ample, she has household work to do; she 
has the baby to care for; she may have a 
job; she has her social activities, her religious 
affairs. Moreover, like as not, in her own 
upbringing, her parents discouraged political 
thinking on her part. 

So, politics to her has always meant baby 
kissing, cigar giving, blabber mouthing, mud 
slinging, shady dealing, and the philosophy 
of “What’s in it for me?” Politics to her is 
strictly the three-ring circus of party con- 
ventions and the foofaraw of elections. To 
sum it up, politics just doesn’t rate with her. 

But actually, the above are merely the 
more sensational elements of politics. As 
for the shady qualities mentioned, they are 
increasingly rare phenomena, thanks to the 
inherent honesty and the horse sense of the 
American people. 

If you were to define politics accurately, 
you could say that it is the art and science 
of government—the art and science of hu- 
man relations in public leadership. It is the 
sum total of processes, maneuvers, habits 
employed in the directing of community 
affairs and in staffing that direction. 

You can’t have government without poli- 
tics any more than you can have human be- 
ings without emotions, prejudices, and in- 
clinations. Good politics, clean politics, are 
necessary for good government and great 
statesmanship. 

If politics is so indispensable and so uni- 
versal, it behooves Jane to study up on it 
and master it. Granted that there is still 
@ lot of murk and muck in politics, it’s up 
to Jane to clear them out. 

Politics is too important to be left to the 
professional politician, a man who may be 
(not necessarily is) in the game for “me 
first”; a man who may be separated from 
the economic and the spiritual life of the 
Nation and who may be entangled in the 
smart tricks, the clever devices, the dressy 
showmanship that so often characterize 
politics. 

Politics is too important for you as a 
woman to leave it almost exclusively to men. 
You and your husband’s or sweetheart’s job, 
income, health, housing, are all affected by 
the orders and laws passed by your city 
council, your State legislature, your United 
States Congress. 

At one time this past spring, for example, 
there were over 8,000 bills pending before 
the Sevent;-ninth Congress. Based on the 
results of previous sessions, less than 10 per- 
cent of those bills would ever become laws. 
Would .hey be good or bad laws? Would 
they involve your lad in a third world war? 
Would they give a square deal to your service- 
man husband? Would they halve your taxes? 
Would they increase employment? The an- 
swers to those questions were up to you and 
your intelligent influence on government. 

Do you sincerely feel that you know as 
much as you should about the proposed 
equal-rights amendment to the Constitution 
for women? How about the equal-pay-for- 
equal-work bill? The maternal and child- 
welfare act? The Federal-aid-to-education 
bill? The minium-wage bill? If not, you’ve 
cyt lots of company. If so, how do you feel 
about them? They affect your life, your posi- 
tion as a woman, as a wife, and as a mother, 
and they affect your countrymen. 

I know that the past four war years have 
hardly provided much opportunity for Jane 
Citizen to busy her bonnet with legislation. 
American women and their menfolk did a 
magnificent, tough war job. They deserve— 
you deserve—all the credit in the world. But 
the job of making a better world has only 
begun, and it will only be done through poli- 





tics—on international, national, and other 
levels. 

“Wanted, therefore, more politics jp 
women.” That is different from “Wanted: 
more women in politics.” It is well and goog 
for women to correct their underrepresenta. 
tion in political leadership. There are only 
9 women in Congress, for example, out of g 
total of 531 positions. But sheer numbers of 
women in politics for their own sake is not 
“the consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
We don't need a pack of uninformed, incom. 
petent office-hungry females running for 
public positions any more than we need a 
pack of such unworthy office-hungry males, 

Politics in women is particularly needed, 
Jane Citizen is the backbone of our Nation, 
She provides stability, continuity. She bears 
and teaches our young. She, more than John 
Citizen, makes and Keeps the American home, 

Jane Citizen has splendid precedents for 
political action and interest. There is an 
inspiring tradition of women’s public service 
in our land. In many public matters—for 
example, those pertaining to children’s wel- 
fare—women’s beneficial work has been equal 
or superior to that of men. Many fine 
women’s organizations have done nobly for 
the cause of women and of our people as a 
whole. 

Perhaps you may remember the story of 
the militant suffragette who had been im- 
prisoned for her work in advancing the fran- 
chise for woman. In the next cell was a 
younger suffragette who was weeping bitterly 
at the shame of being imprisoned. The older 
suffragette knocked on the cell door and 
counselled, “Don’t weep, my dear. Pray to 
God, She will console you!” 

Politics in women is particularly needed 
now. This is a big election year. In our 
National Government, 32 Senate and 435 
House of Representative seats will be up for 
filling. Will those seats be ably filled? It’s 
up to you to decide that. 

It’s up to you to “get politics,” now, not 
as an awful-tasting medicine, not as a bur- 
den, not as a fanatic crusade, but as an 
adventuresome, enjoyable, and rational op- 
portunity to serve your Nation and yourself. 

Here are 10 ways to “get politics” and con- 
tribute to politics: 

1. Learn about your Government: How are 
your city, your State, your Federal Govern- 
ment run? What makes the legislature, the 
judiciary, the executive branch tick? What 
roles are the political parties playing? To 
find out, consult your local library, your local 
political club, your informed friends, your 
adult-education school. For a humdinger of 
a question-and-answer booklet on Your Fed- 
eral Government—What is It? send 10 cents 
to the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

2 Learn about your leaders: Who is your 
Congressman? What are the names of your 
Senators? How about your political pre- 
cinct leader, your mayor, your State assem- 
blyman and State Senators? What are their 
backgrounds, their activities, their achieve- 
ments on behalf of the public? 

3. Follow your magazines, your newspa- 
pers, your radio for current events: What is 
going on in your city, State, and Federal 
Governments? What important orders and 
bills are being considered? What are they 
about? Who is for them and who is against 
and why? Skip the sensationalisms and 
high-jinks in the Government news; get to 
the meat of the facts. 

4. Talk over current events—for light, not 
for heat: Your home need not be a bitter 
political arena, but it can well be a miniature 
town hall for the family. Your ladies’ club 
can invite able, informed speakers to help 
you think and discuss current affairs. Your 
talk under the permanent-wave machine can 
touch upon politics, rather than upon g0Ss- 
sip. 

5. Teach your youngsters about Govern- 
ment: Measure up to your responsibility to 








implant in their growing minds a love for 
the Republic, a respect for its system of 
checks and balances, an admiration for its 
nistory, a cense of its obligations. In your 
effort to so measure up, you will find yourself 
reaching out for facts and conclusions and 
growing in your own right. 

6. Participate in the political life of your 
community. There is a constructive political 
job to be cc e in your local community. 
How good are the school system, the police 
force, the sanitation department, the parks 
and playgrounds? Are they all you want 
them to be? If not, join with your local 
public-service organization—be it a ladies’ 
auxiliary of the American Legion or the local 
chamber of commerce—to improve the com- 
munity. By joining in local politics in its 
finest sense, you will be preparing for State, 
national, and international politics. Join 
the political club of your heart’s desire—be 
it Republican, Democratic, or what have 
you—and participate in it. Come to it to 
learn, to grow, to contribute the best that 
is in you, not to fret, to jabber, or to yawn. 

7. Get acquainted with Congress: Your 
Congressman will be happy to send you a 
sample copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and a copy of any bill or committee hearing 
or report wuich interests you, if it’s avail- 
able. He will be happy to sen . you copies of 
his addresses on important issue of the day. 
Become familiar with the important matters 
before Congress. Get the feel of Congress’ 
workings; try to understand and appreciate 
your Congressman’s problems. Secure from 
him a printed list of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and their committees. 

8. Write your Congress on important issues 
of the day: Your Congressman will be happy 
to get the benefit of your judgment on 
significant public affairs. First, however, get 
the facts on the issues, and then think them 
out. Write briefly, respectfully, logicaly. 
Don't overdo it and become one of the far- 
too-numerous crank writers. 

9. Exercise your franchise wisely: Voting 
is a privilege, not a right. Listen analyti- 
cally to campaign speeches. Separate the 
fact from the fancy, the meat from the fat. 
Make certain that the men and women for 
whom you vote have the knowledge, the 
ability, the experience, the character to 
Tepresent your compatriots and yourself 
well. Make certain that they regard public 
Office as a public trust. 

10. If you are qualified, enter politics your- 
self: If you, yourself, have the qualifications 
and the time, the health, and the inclina- 
tion to be a legislative trustee for the people, 
give the people the benefit of your worth. 
But remember that you cannot leap into the 
highest public office in one jump; you must 
prepare yourself for progressively higher 
leadership by working your way up the politi- 
cal ladder. 

_ Thirty-nine women have held congres- 
sional seats. Two hundred and thirty-four 
women now hold office in 39 State legisla- 
tures. Thousands hold important public 
positions formerly held exclusively by men. * 
But what is most important, 70,000,000 Jane 
Citizens can grow and develop an increased 
unde rstanding of politics and make an in- 
creasing contribution to politics. 





Memo No. 5—This Time for the Benefit of 
People With Long Memories 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, four times 
this week I have addressed the House 
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with speeches under the title of “Memos 
for People With Short Memories” calling 
attention to the disgraceful and danger- 
ous manner in which President Tru- 
man’s emergency labor legislation is be- 
ing permitted to languish on the Speak- 
er’s desk without even being assigned to 
a conference committee. 

Today I want to address my remarks 
to people with long memories instead of 
those with memories so short that they 
cannot recall the labor disturbances 
which paralyzed this country a few short 
weeks ago and which—unless we pass the 
President’s emergency legislation—may 
well again plague our Republic soon after 
Congress begins its summer recess. 

Mr. Speaker, I address this question to 
the oldest Member of this body, the 
Member with the longest memory, and 
whichever Member has most studiously 
and sustainingly followed the actions 
reported in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 
When before if ever in the history of 
Congress have we seen a situation like 
the one now confronting us in which 
the President of the United States has 
addressed a joint session of Congress 
requesting authority to meet an emer- 
gency and found his congressional party 
leaders so unresponsive to his recom- 
mendations anc so indifferent to his rea- 
soning that they do not even appoint a 
conference committee to attempt to ad- 
just legislative differences between the 
two Houses so that the requested legis- 
latior. can be passed? 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the foregoing 
question as a foremost item for collectors 
of $64 questions. I believe it establishes 
a record. I think it is a sad and un- 
fortunate record but I doubt if ever be- 
fore have the leaders of a President’s 
party reflected so little interest and con- 
fidence in the recommendations of a 
President of their party—at a time when 
they have working majorities in both 
Houses of Congress—that they have 
failed to appoint the committees essen- 
tial to carrying out the President’s sug- 
gestions. 

Let somebody with a longer memory 
than mine correct the record, Mr. 
Speaker,if Iam wrong. And, Mr. Speak- 
er, let somebody in authority in the Dem- 
ocratic Party press for action now to get 
approval of the President’s strike con- 
trol recommendations or let the Demo- 
cratic Party prepare to accept full and 
public responsibility for any labor dis- 
turbances which may occur in the month 
ahead. 





The Barden Bill and Texas Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave given me, I include 
a statement for the Recorp which has 
been presented to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation in connection with its consid- 
eration of the Barden bill. The state- 
ment follows: 
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STATEMENT FOR COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION ON 
H. R. 4384 


In looking at national legislation designed 
for particular use, such as the Barden bill 
on vocational education, we are apt to fail to 
see the trees because the forest is so big. In 
an attempt to understand what it would 
mean to me as a Representative, I have ob- 
tained data on the need for an expanded 
program in my State, Texas, and in my home 
congressional district. Perhaps this data 
will aid other members of this committee to 
bring the bill into sharper focus. 

The acute problem in Texas is one of ex- 
pansion. This is not an artificially induced 
problem: During the war, many classes and 
services were closed down and obtaining 
teachers was difficult; and normal expansion 
and growth was virtually at a standstill. 
This brief statistical table tells the story: 





Expan- New 
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Home economics-.... 666 399 476 1, 541 
Agriculture _........- 455 246 251 952 
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Another State-wide problem grows out cf 
the normal evolution in Texas of the junior 
college system. Recognized by State appro- 
priation within the past few years as a logical 
intermediate step in our educational ma- 
chinery, these schools represent for many. 
many students an extension of high school 
which will comprise all of their formal educa- 
tional training. Hence the terminal courses 
in vocations offered in the junior colleges be- 
come of prime importance. The junior col- 
leges have advised our State board for voca- 
tional training that they feel funds allotted 
to area schools should be principally admin- 
istered through their facilities insofar as 
these terminal courses in the vocations quali- 
fy. The State board also advises me that 
there is no disposition to disagree with them 
on this contention. 

Our able State executive director, Mr. W. E. 
Lowry, also makes this pertinent comment: 
“Undoubtedly, the first additions to the pro- 
gram should be in the field of vocational 
guidance * * * they bring an occupa- 
tional] survey and vocational guidance service 
to every child in the public schools of Texas.” 

This is a field of education which we are 
just beginning to appreciate and speaking for 
the State board for vocational education, we 
feel that too much stress cannot be placed 
upon this prospect of helping youngsters find 
themselves early in life. 

Now, to bring this need even closer home 
and to state it in terms of the needs of 
school children (as well as adult classes) 
in one Congressman’s 10-county district: 

In vocational homemaking we have 23 pro- 
grams operating. Expansions are needed in 
Bastrop, Johnson City, Burnet, Lockhart, 
Luling, San Marcos, Buda, Kyle, Manor, 
Georgetown, Round Rock, Taylor, and Thrall 
New departments are needed in Elgin, 
Bastrop, Blanco, Marble Falls, Briggs, Lock- 
hart, Prairie Lea, Martindale, Fentress, Lyt- 
ton Springs, Dripping Springs, Austin, Manor, 
Pflugerville, Granger, Florence, Jarrell, Lean- 
der, and Liberty Hill. 

In agricultural education we have 18 active 
departments. Departments were closed dur- 
ing the war at Blanco, Snock, Marble Falls, 
Luling, Manor, Georgetown, Hutto, Liberty 
Hill, Taylor, Friendship, and Andice and need 
to be reopened. New departments are needed 
at Bastrop, McDade, Paige, Somerville, 
Bertram, Briggs, San Marcos, Dripping 
Springs, Pflugerville, Burton, Leander, Flor- 
ence, Copeland, and Jarrell. 

Distributive education comparatively is a 
new field. During the past year we have held 
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classes for adults at Austin, Brenham, Burnet, 
Elgin, Giddings, Lexington, Marble Falls, 
Bastrop, and Taylor. This program, I am 
advised by our State director, is relatively 
undeveloped because it was launched 20 years 
later than other vocational services. We 
should have a high-school program in these 
towns: Austin, Brenham, Georgetown, Lock- 
hart, Luling, San Marcos, Smithville, and 
Taylor. In addition there should be at least 
three traveling instructors employed to train 
workers in the smaller towns in courses last- 
ing from 1 to 3 months. The University of 
Texas should have funds for a teacher train- 
ing and specialist training program. In all, 
the State board estimates a need for $66,400 
for a proper development of this field of voca- 
tional training. 

In trade and industrial education, only 
two cities out of this 10-county area are now 
served—Taylor and Austin. Training in nine 
occupations is offered at each city. I do not 
have the data on the expansion needs for 
this phase of the training. 

I think there can be in the minds o° mem- 
bers of this committee no dovbt as to the 
wide success of this program of vocational 
education, since it was first launched in 1914 
to train men how to be better farmers. Its 
evolution since that time has been natural 
and steady and is now one of the great edu- 
cational forces of this country. The Texas 
State board for vocationa! education assures 
me of the merits of the Barden bill, and I 
hope this brief picture of vocaticnal educa- 
tion needs in my State may prove helpful to 
the committee. 


’ 





Modernizing Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for modernizing our legislative ma- 
chinery is one the whole country senses 
and every Congressman acknowledges. 
The following editorial from a Washing- 
ton paper this week urges that we con- 
sider this problem before Congress re- 
cesses, so that the next Congress will not 
have to work under the handicaps that 
have faced previous ones: 


UP TO THE SPEAKER 


What is the House going to do with the 
legislative reorganization bill? Ever since 
the Senate passed this reform measure 2 
weeks ago the public has been looking 
eagerly for the answer. None has been forth- 
coming. Speaker RAYBURN has not yet given 
his nod of approval. It seems inconceivable 
that he intends to sabotage the bill. Yet 
every day that passes with the measure side- 
tracked on the Speaker’s desk impairs the 
chance of it being passed at the present 
session, 

The prestige of the House is thus clearly 
at stake. The Senate came through with a 
resounding demand that our legislative ma- 
chinery be modernized. In the face of 
growing skepticism as to the ability of a 
democratic system to meet the complex 
problems of our day in an acceptable man- 
ner, the Senate struck out boldly for con- 
solidation of leadership, for more expert 
service, better fiscal controls, fewer commit- 
tees, higher salaries, and more workable rules. 
Behind the strength which the bill attained 
was a feeling that streamlining is imperative 
to save representative government. Is the 
House less conscious than the Senate of the 


urge to keep the legislative branch abreast of 
its responsibilities? 

For our part, we do not see how Members 
of the House can face their constituents this 
summer without having approved this pro- 
gressive measure. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of approving or disapproving a sound 
national policy. Rather this is a test of will- 
ingness to let our policy-making machinery 
function with a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess. The House can neither ignore this bill 
nor emasculate it without cutting heavily 
into its prestige and weakening its own posi- 
tion in the governmental set-up. 

We say that because the vote in the Senate 
cle.rly shows a determination to rectify the 
weaknesses in its own organization. No 
doubt ways will be found to bring about most 
of the reforms it has voted even if the House 
should prove recalcitrant. The result will be 
to build up confidence in the Senate and 
tear it down in the House. If the Senate 
sets up the policy committees it has approved 
and the House acquires no such committees, 
the great advantage of the Senate in shaping 
the national policy will be obvious. But it 
is not enough to point to such advantages in 
a reorganized legislative body. So acute is 
the need for congressional reform that any 
men who take upon themselves the onus of 
defeating the work of the La Follette-Mon- 
roney committee in this field will be, in sober 
truth, gravediggers of democracy. 

We only hope that the Speaker and his 
lieutenants sense the urgency and impor- 
tance of the issue that the Senate has de- 
posited in their laps. There is yet time to 
act, and to act properly. If the bill is not 
to be referred to the House segment of the 
La Follette-Monroney committee, it can be 
sent to the floor by the Rules Committee. 
Its provisions are well understood. We sus- 
pect that they are generally approved by the 
rank and file in the House as elsewhere. 
That rank and file are looking to the Speaker 
to give the bill a green light. 





Foreign Policy of the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action—Statement of Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
of principles of the foreign policy of the 
Union for Democratic Action. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNION FoR DEMO- 
CRATIC ACTION 
(Submitted by James Loeb, Jr., national 
director—Prepared and adopted by the na- 
tional board of directors, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr) 


The Union for Democratic Action seeks to 
rally liberal and progressive opinion of Amer- 
ica around the following objectives of foreign 
policy: 

A. We believe that the peace of the world 
in the coming decades depends neither upon 
pure constitutional schemes nor upon uni- 
lateral policies of strategic defense. It de- 
pends upon the development of a system of 
mutual security, for which the beginning 
lies in the United Nations Organization. The 
progressive movement must be critical of the 
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unilateral and irresponsible use 0” power by 
any nation. 

B. We believe that we must make the de. 
mocracy of the West meaningful to the hun. 
gry and desperate people of Europe and Asia 
by throwing the weight of our influence be. 
hind every policy in Europe ard Asia which 
offers the people economic security within the 
framework of freedom. The conservative 
tendency to equate democracy rerely with 
“free elections” or “free enterprise” and to 
deny the nations help in achieving economic 
order and security must be resiste t. 

C. We believe that a long-reng’ policy ot 
education wil' be required to make clear to 
our Nation and to all nations that the world 
community ultimately demands organs of 
world order more periect than those now de- 
vised. On the other hand, we must insist 
that this goal must be approached step by 
step, so that tentative forms of mutual trust, 
now established, be not destroyed. 

More specifically, these three principles of 
foreign policy means: 


A 


1. We must continue to seex fcr mutual 
agreements with Russia. The progressive 
movement in America must find a solid posi- 
tion between those who regard Russia as the 
fixed point of international virtue and those 
who hate and fear Russia to the point of 
supporting every policy which widens the 
gulf between Russia and the West. It is es- 
sential to develop a positive democratic pro- 
gram on which mutual understanding can 
be developed among all nations of both the 
Eastern and Western Worlds. 

2. Purely strategic policies, either of yield- 
ing or standing firm in our relations to Rus- 
sia, are themselves fruitless. It is apparent 
that peace cannot be preserved either by the 
division of Europe and Asia into spheres of 
influence, or by the effort of either Russia or 
the West to dominate these continents. We 
must make it clear to Rucsia and the world, 
by opposing any American imperialist poli- 
cies or those of other nations, that our op- 
position to Russian imperialism is because it 
is imperialism, not because it is Russian. 
Russia and the West must finally cooperate 
to give political stability and economic 
hea'th to the continents which lie between 
them. In seeking for higher strategies of 
mutual accord to gain this end, the progres- 
sive movement must be as critica: of purely 
strategic and unilateral schemes of the West 
as of those of Russia. Such schemes are not 
meant to prevent war but to strengthen the 
one side or the other for the event of war. 

3. We believe that atomic energy in our 
own country should be under civilian control 
and should not be allowed to be dominated 
by military consideration. 

We believe that the report of the State De- 
partment committee, providing for the crea- 
tion of a United Nations Atomic Development 
Authority, represents the most hopeful pos- 
sibility of a solution for the atomi:-energy 
problem. It avoids the opposite dangers of 
either holding the atomic secret as an exclu- 

“sive possession, on the one hand, and of shar- 
ing it with the world, on the other, before 
there are adequate instruments of control. 
We believe that the neutralization of fission- 
able material will help to develop the con- 
structive uses of nuclear energy on an inter- 
national scale, while the complete interna- 
tional control of all sources and processes of 
atomic energy will prevent its irresponsible 
use. The elimination of the big-power veto 
as applied to all phases of atomic energy is 
imperative. 

4. The progressive movement must support 
every measure which makes for a tolerable 
relationship between the wealthiest and most 
powerful nation on earth and an impov- 
erished world. That means the support of: 

(a) Every measure, including rationing, 
which will prompt us to share our abundance 
with a starving world. The Ainerican people 
are ready for a rationing program, The spe- 











cial interests which seek to prevent it must 
be overcome. 

(b) Economic policies connected with and 
gowing from the Bretton Woods Agreement 
and making for a free and mutual flow of 
goods between the nations. 
~ (c) Generous loans at low interest for 
postwar reconstruction among war-ravaged 
nations until such time as normal conditions 
will make the credit resources of the World 
Bank and World Fund adequate. Consider- 
ing the necessity of maintaining an economy 
of full employment in a nation of high-pro- 
ductive power, such loans are in our national 
interest. Interest rates ought to be low, not 
as a matter of charity but of good business. 


1. The progressive movement must insist 
that the democratic reconstruction of Europe 
and Asia requires that economic and property 
issues be dealt with radically. The primary 
way to combat Communist dictatorship and 
the extension of totalitarianism in Europe 
and Asia is to support those political move- 
ments which seek to establish economic se- 
curity and industrial democracy within the 
framework of freedom. We must cease to 
follow policies which increase economic con- 
fusion and extend the political vacuum, 
which totalitarianism then fills. Europe can- 
not achieve economic health without wide- 
scale planning in terms of social democracy. 
If American power, under the influence of 
American conservatism, cuts off this alterna- 
tive, western as well as eastern Europe will 
be delivered into totalitarian hands. 

2 Any sign or symbol of a military alliance 
between ourselves and Britain must be 
avoided. Every military question must be 
subordinated to the quest for a wider accord 
among all the powers. Within this frame- 
work the progressive movement must seek to 
understand and support the British Govern- 
ment and all other imperial powers in any 
efforts that are made to find democratic solu- 
tions for their inherited problems of colonial- 
ism and imperialism. In this connection we 
heartily endorse the offer of freedom to India 
made by the British Labor government, and 
its proposal to withdraw from Egypt which 
it is already beginning. 

It is particularly important that Britain 
and America seek to solve both their eco- 
nomic and political issues by mutual rather 
than unilateral action. The Palestinian 
problem is a vivid example of this necessity. 
The report of the Joint Commission on Pales- 
tine is a step toward a solution. It is essen- 
tial, however, that Britain should not evade 
responsibility for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the report and that America 
shoulda support the solution jointly arrived 
at, by such political and economic aid as may 
be necessary. We advocate that this issue as 
other similar issues become the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations in due course. 
Both countries should resist the temptation 
to make unilateral use of power, either eco- 
nomic or politizal. 

c 


1. The progressive movement must join 
with other world peace organizations in 
showing the inadequacies of the United 
Nations Organization which gives the great 
powers excessive authority in the council of 
nations and which offers no constitutional 
security against war. 

2. The progressive movement must, hew- 
ever, be astute enough not to allow these 
more ultimate demands to interfere with the 
achievement of an immediately operative 
System of mutual security which will give us 
some security until stronger foundations can 
be built. If the world is plunged into war 
in the next decades, it will be small comfort 
that this was done in the name of a pure 
idealism. Our task is to build provisional 
bridges across deep chasms of mistrust and 
fear We may fail in the task But if we 
fail, our civilization is lost, no matter what 
‘Umate ideals it may have cherished. 


u 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, many 
times on the floor of the Senate it has 
been my privilege to address my col- 
leagues on the glories of my State’s 
luscious, aromatic varieties of nutritious 
delectable cheese. I have invited my 
weary Senatorial brethren to come to 
visit God’s country for refreshment and 
relaxation as well as for healthful eating 
of Wisconsin’s products. Reinforcing 
my appeal I should now like unanimous 
consent that there be reproduced in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article in the 
July 1946 issue of the magazine, Holi- 
day, a splendid article entitled “Bring 
Your Own Crackers.” It takes the read- 
er on an intriguing tour of Wisconsin’s 
cheese factories which make virtually 
every type of cheese produced anywhere 
else in the world. I understand that the 
article was prepared with the coopera- 
tion of our Badger State department of 
agriculture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Brinc Your OwN CRACKERS TO A CHEESE 
DREAM IN WISCONSIN, OUT WHERE THE 
“BLvEe” BEGINS TO RIPEN! 


(By Phil Drotning) 


It is my contention that a vacation should 
gratify the palate as well as the spirit. So 
let me introduce a novel variation for your 
next holiday—if you spend it in Wisconsin. 
The one prerequisite is that you go for cheese, 
If you do, you may visit a veritable dream- 
land of cheese factories, chat with the lusty 
experts who run them, and—most impor- 
tant—sample cheeses, some of which you 
never realized were made in America, until 
you're Roquefort-blue in the face. 

Not so long ago the gourmet protested that 
only Limburg, Belgium, produced good Lim- 
burger cheese; that poignant, crumbly 
Roquefort was worthy of the name only 
when it came from the Cévennes district of 
France; and that real Swiss cheese must be 
imported from Switzerland. So when the 
war restricted imports, the gourmet heaved 
a sigh and prepared to go cheeseless. In most 
cases he required plenty of convincing before 
admitting that virtually every foreign type 
of cheese is made in America. 

Take Roquefort, for example. One day a 
shepherd forgot his lunch of curd in the 
Roquefort caves of France. Weeks later, to 
save a sou, he ate the moldy mess. It was 
terrific. The cheese he accidentally dis- 
covered now is also produced in Wisconsin, 
in man-made caves or limestone caverns 
along the Mississippi. Although made from 
the milk of cows instead of sheep, and artifi- 
cially cultured with mold, this blue-veined 
cheese has deceived many an alleged connois- 
seur. 


CHEESE GOES WEST 


Roquefort is only one of many foreign- 
type cheeses which have gone native in 
America. The man who loves to smack his 
lips over grated Parmesan on spaghetti 
will find this nutlike dry cheese in Wiscon- 
sin; those who prefer the sweet, caramel-like 
primost of Norway, or the salty, pear-shaped 
provolette of Italy, cam sample those, too, 
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during a Wisconsin vacation. You'll agree 
cheese has never been more tantalizing than 
when sliced from the wheel, loaf, or daisy in 
the spicy redolence of a storage room by the 
knife of the craftsman who made it. 

There was a day when New York was the 
leading cheese-producing State, but today 
Wisconsin produces about nine pounds for 
every one made in New York. In 1944, Wis- 
consin’s ambitious cheese makers turned out 
474,698,000 pounds of cheese—just under 
half of the national total. 

If that doesn’t sound like a lot of cheese, 
consider that the average per capita con- 
sumption in America is only 6 pounds 
a year and you probably won't be tempted 
to start eating through it. 

Tiny Wisconsin cheese factories, nestled 
in the verdant hills of the dairy country, 
make three-fourths of the familiar golden 
Cheddar (American) cheese produced in the 
United States. The combined efforts of 
nearly 1,500 crossroads cheese factories go 
to produce nearly 10 times as much Ameri- 
can cheese as any other State, 70 percent 
of the Nation’s blue-mold cheese, about half 
of the Italian cheese, and some 60 percent 
of the Limburger, to name only a few. 

Well, bring your own crackers, and let’s be 
off. We'll not only supply the cheese but 
stop at the State capitol, in Madison, and 
secure a copy of the Dairyland Cookbook, 
compiied from recipes submitted by nearly 
17,000 cheese-conscious Wisconsin house- 
wives. 

Leaving Madison on highway 18, our cheese 
trail reaches south toward the Swiss colony 
at New Glarus. You will pass many autos 
whose licenses proudly proclaim that Wis- 
consin is America’s dairyland, and perhaps 


some roadside signs bearing couplets which 
boast: 


If she has dimples on her knees, 
She eats pure Wisconsin cheese. 


New Glarus is the nucleus of the Swiss- 
cheese industry, one of the first types made 
in Wisconsin. The colony was settled in 1845 
when Switzerland suffered a disastrous fam- 
ine and the government of the Swiss canton 
Giarus, hoping to alleviate the suffering by 
reducing population, sent two emissaries to 
America to investigate the new lands which 
were being opened. 

The advance agents scoured the Mississippi 
River Valley, but not until they saw the 
rugged hills and valleys of the Sugar River 
did they know their search was over. As a 
result, on August 15, 1945, 108 poverty- 
stricken Swiss arrived to settle on 1.200 acres 
of land. They bought cows and began mak- 
ing the Emmenthaler cheese of their home- 
land. They even retained the custom of 
making a wheel of cheese for each new-born 
daughter, not to be served until the girl's. 
wedding day. ‘i 

Today New Glarus maintains much of its 
Old World flavor. If you arrive during Labor 
Day week end, you may find homes and stores 
empty, because the entire populace is in a 
nearby glade acting in the annual presenta- 
tion of the Wilhelm Tell play. When you 
have watched Tell wield his crossbow on the 
traditional apple you may want to complete 
the picture by visiting the local Swiss mu- 
seum and the chalet built by Edwin Barlow, 
director of the play. 

Swiss-cheese factories in Green County 
produce about 30,000,000 pounds of cheese 
each year—the salty-sweet Emmenthaler 
type with the distinctive “eyes,” made in 
huge wheels which average 200 pounds in 
weight. New Glarus and the county seat, 
Monroe, are surrounded by more than 300 
factories which turn out a large share of the 
Swiss and Limburger cheese made in America. 

Limburger cheese making has changed lit- 
tle from the methods used back in Limburg, 
Belgium. The cheese, when first taken from 
the vats and cut into 1-pound bricks, has 
not yet acquired its distinctive odor. But it 
assumes character during the 3 weeks it lies 


on shelves in the cellar, slowly accumulating 
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a yellow mold. Every other day it is 
“smeared” (the whiskers are rubbed off by 
hand), and at the end of 3 weeks it is 
wrapped in parchment, manila paper, and 
foil. Another 3 weeks of storage in the 
cellar and you will be able to find it in the 
dark. 

In the early 1870’s, when New Glarus cheese 
makers began bringing Limburger to Monroe 
to be sent to eastern markets, school children 
held their noses as the wagons passed by. An 
ordinance was proposed to ban the product 
from the streets. But when money from the 
cheese began rolling in Monroe changed its 
attitude. What has been a smell became an 
aroma 

Driving through the countryside en route 
to another cheese factory you may be en- 
chanted. in late afternoon, as a herd of low- 
ing cattle moves along a hillside, to hear the 
hardy Swiss herdsman’s yodel echo from the 
hills. Most of the natives are descendants of 
that early band of rugged Swiss pioneers and 
cling firmly to tradition. 


TRANSPLANTED SWITZERLAND 


Perhaps you will drive west from New 
Glarus on Highway No. 39 and stop a few 
miles out at the Pecatonica cheese factory. 
It is a typical Wisconsin factory, nestled in a 
picturesque glen at a crossroads. 

Like almost every other cheese factory, it 
has a ground floor of tile, and is topped by 
a neatly painted second story of clapboard. 
It is typical, too, in its turn-over, receiving 
milk from about 25 farmers and turning out 
3 or 4 wheels of Swiss cheese a day. 

Inside, working in the clean, sweet frag- 
rance that prevails in a well-scrubbed dairy, 
you will find John Metzger, the Swiss cheese 
muker, who has operated the factory for 
years He knows cheese as a diamond mer- 
chant knows gems. 

Each of four gleaming copper kettles holds 
2,000 pounds of milk which is heated at a 
temperature of 122° Fahrenheit and becomes 
300 pounds of curd, and later, 200 pounds of 
cheese 

John will add the rennet and bacteria cul- 
tures which cause the milk to curdle and the 
eyes to form, and while it is heating he and 
his helper will stir the mixture with the wire 
blades of a “Swiss harp.” ‘You will see them 
pick up a spring-steel blade and skillfully 
whip a bit of cheesecloth around the great 
mass of curd and lift it from the kettle with 
a block and tackle which conveys it to a 
nearby drainboard. There it is pressed into 
a wheel. After soaking for 3 days in brine, it 
is hand-rubbed with salt and shelved for 2 
or 3 months of aging. 

Next, John will take you into his storage 
room and slice a wheel aged to perfection. 
You'll nibble a bite or two, not wanting to 
wait until you get to your car. And as you 
drive off on Highway 39 you'll nibble some 
more and wonder why the rich, yellow Em- 
menthaler never seems as tasty when you buy 
it in a restaurant or store. 

From the Swiss country your route can 
branch out in a dozen directions, in any one 
of which you'll find cheese. Because you'll 
probably want to plan your route to coincide 
with a bout with the husky muskie or the 
wily trout in Wisconsin’s north-woods vaca- 
tion land. let’s just talk about other Wiscon- 
sin cheese types and the sections in which 
they are made. Your map will help you to 
decide which you want to visit. 

For instance, choose Mayville, in Dodge 
County, often called the foreign-type cheese 
center of America. Clustered around May- 
ville are factories making a dozen different 
kinds of cheese, originated in as many lands, 
and you'll have a chance to marvel at the 
way a slight change in temperature or tech- 
nique can turn the same basic ingredients 
into cheese totally unlike in color and ap- 
pearance. 3 

Cook the milk in a vat at 70 degrees and 
you may get cream or cottage cheese. Cook 
it at 92 degrees and give it a chance to mold, 
and you may have Limburger. Cook it ina 


tank at around 100 degrees and Cheddar will 
be the result; or in a copper kettle at 122 
degrees and a bacterial culture to produce 
the eyes will result in Swiss. 

Slight changes in technique produce 
cheeses ranging from soft, almost liquid 
varieties, to those which are hard as stone. 
Take the rubbery curd of Cheddar cheese 
(named for the English village in which it 
originated), press it into a mold of almost 
any shape, store it for 4 to 8 weeks, and you 
have the short-held, mild American cheese. 
Store it longer—as long as 2 years—and it 
gets progressively sharper and more flavorful. 

In Dodge County, at Rolling Prairie, the 
Behle brothers’ factory produces Camembert 
cheese, the soft, flavorful French type so 
highly regarded as an after-dinner delicacy. 
In Mayville proper, at the factories of the 
Purity Cheese Co., are made Edam and Gouda 
cheeses, each formed in a ball and dipped in 
red wax. The cannon-ball shape of these 
types traces to the Dutch practice of hauling 
their product to market in canal boats and 
rolling the cheeses down a chute. 

Also made in Dodge County, and yours to 
find merely by asking directions, are Bond 
Ost, a Swedish cheese; the self-assertive 
Limburger; the finest Cheddar, Muenster, and 
brick. At Juneau are factories making blue 
cheese, aged in artificial caves. 

North from Dodge County, at Holland, is 
the factory of the White Clover Dairy Co. 
Holland is a crossroads hamlet south of Kau- 
kauna, home of a hickory-smoked Cheddar. 
Herds of goats graze on hillsides near the 
White Clover factory, and from their milk 
is made the sweet, brownish goats’-milk 
cheese of Norway, gjetost. Other Scandina- 
vian types are made as well; the sweet and 
spiced noekkolost, the yellow-coated kum- 
minost, the sweet, caramel-like primost. 

Still other foreign-type cheeses are those 
of Italian origin produced in huge quanti- 
ties by the Stella Cheese Co. in factories at 
Clayton, Barronett, Thorp, and other north- 
ern Wisconsin villages. Many in many un- 
usual shapes and sizes, the Italian cheeses 
number a dozen or more varieties, some of 
which may be totally new to you. 

Back in 1916, Attilio Castigliano, the Ital- 
ian consul at Duluth, Minn., and Count 
Giulio Bolognesi, the consul general at Chi- 
cago, bought 1,700 acres of cut-over land near 
Lake Nebagamon in Douglas County. Cas- 
tigliano, a graduate of the Royal School of 
Agriculture in Italy, began assisting the count 
in the supervision of a dairy farm, 


PUTTING MILK TO WORK 


Dairying in the area increased to a point 
where the milk-receiving points at Superior, 
Wis., could no longer handle all the milk, 
and the Italians, along with other farmers 
in the Brule area, found themselves with- 
out a market. Everyone was alarmed but 
the resourceful Castigliano, who found a 
compatriot, Frank Tescari, a former cheese 
maker from Italy. 

They opened an Italian cheese factory in 
the farmhouse basement and, when World 
War I restricted imports, developed an ex- 
tensive market. 

The technique of cheese making calls for 
specialized skills. 

Take the making of provoloni, for exam- 
ple. From spotless vats comes fresh curd 
which is cut into strips. Spongy and soft, 
it is worked with long-handled wooden pad- 
dles which slap, whack, and push it around 
in steaming water. The maker must know 
his job, for a few seconds of overexposure to 
the water will ruin $800 worth of milk and 
materials. 

“Just right,” says the cheese maker, at 
the precise moment. His assistants lift the 
curd from the vat with a roller and begin 
stretching and pulling it like taffy. Later 
it is cut into 25-pound chunks which are 
partially shaped by hand and then placed in 
perforated molds to drain. 

Italian cheeses are characteristically well 
salted, to give them a tangy flavor, The pro- 
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voloni is bathed in salt brine for 2 to 6 days, 
and then placed in a net of paper rope and 
suspended from the ceiling of a huge smoking 
room, in which it forms a tough rind amid 
swirling clouds of smoke from maple logs, 
This curing process imparts a nutty flavor 
to provoloni which, when fresh, makes aq 
fine table cheese, and when older, a cheese 
to be grated for flavoring foods, especially 
minestrone soup and spaghetti. 

At the Stella factories you will see many 
varieties of Italian cheese using the same 
curd, their differences being largely in size 
and shape. The provoloni has a diminutive 
relative, the provolette, which weighs only 
512 pounds, but usually comes in pairs. The 
caciocavallo, also twin cheeses connected by 
a string, weigh 2 pounds and are pear-shaped. 
The same cheese, shaped like a sausage, js 
called salami. 

Others are the apple cheese, created by an 
Italian who must have had a sense of humor, 
for it is shaped like an apple and decorated 
with red wax like the Edam cheese of Holland, 
The mantica is pear-shaped, but when 
opened is found to contain a ball of sweet 
butter. The cheese is an insulator for pre. 
serving the butter, a practice valuable in the 
heat of southern Europe. 

At Cumberland the Stella factory makes 
the kingly Romano cheese, which is shaped 
like a tall American Cheddar and weighs 
about 25 pounds. 

This variety is dry-salted first, then placed 
in a brine strong enough to float it. A coat 
of lampblack is the final touch—now a con- 
cession to tradition, but originally a means 
of excluding moisture. 

Fully cured Romano loses nearly a fifth of 
its original weight, and is extremely dry 
and hard when cured. It is grated and 
packaged for use in soups and in flavoring 
foods. 

There are countless others, much the same: 
Reggiano, named after the city of Reggio, 
in the Po Valley; Parmesan, named for the 
city of Parma, and familiar to every spaghetti 
eater; and Asiago, rich in butterfat, which 
when fresh resembles American Cheddar, and 
when fully cured, Parmesan. 

The Italian cheese factories also produce 
Gorgonzola, a mold-veined cheese similar to 
the French Roquefort. But the greatest pro- 
duction of mold cheese is the blue type, so 
named because the French went to court 
about our calling the American product 
Roquefort. Of the national annual produc- 
tion of 8,000,000 pounds of blue cheese, the 
State of Wisconsin produces about 6,500,000. 

Wherever you go on this vacation you will 
be within easy driving distance of cheese 
factories producing virtually every type of 
cheese developed since the day, several thou- 
sand years ago, when an Arab started across 
the desert with a goat’s stomach filled with 
milk. 

By noon the blazing sun had transformed 
the milk into a rich, yellow mass of solid 
material—the first cheese. And the poor guy 
didn’t have any crackers! 





Hynes, Calif., Hay Fiesta Again This 
Year—Hay Market Has National Im- 
portance 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having been grarited me so to do, 








I wish to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following article appearing in 
the California Dairyman for June 8, 1946. 

The Hynes hay market is of such na- 
tional significance as one of the out- 
standing merchandising centers for the 
marketing of hay and feed that the fol- 
lowing article will, no doubt, be very wel- 
come news to the dairying and hay inter- 
ests of our Nation. It is self-explana- 
tory. In addition, I have attended this 
fiesta in years past and the coming one 
will be the tenth such festival. 


HYNES HAY FIESTA TO BE RESUMED 


Plans are being made to hold the Hynes 
Hay Fiesta again this year. This important 
event was discontinued during the war years, 
but the dates for this year have been set for 
August 22, 23, and 24, and people from all 
over America are expected to be in attend- 
ance. 

Committees for the various events to be 
held in connection with this flesta are: 

inance committee: E. V. McCracken, chair- 
man, assisted by Betty Doheny and Gladys 
Hyde. Dairy show: Chas. Brinckley, chair- 
man, assisted by Carl Allen, Tony Rocha, 
and Joe Telford. Horse show committee: 
Eddie Evitt, chairman, assisted by Al La Rue 
and Ed Olen Kamp. Hay show: Omar Sut- 
tles, Sam Cox, and Harold Wright. Parade 
committee: Louis Spane, chairman, assisted 
by Roy Lindsay. Entertainment committee: 
Chas. Brinckley, chairman, assisted by Al 
Spiers. Decorations committee: Ed Hender- 
son and Sam Klein. Publicity committee: 
Paul Schwartz, chairman, assisted by Al 
Spiers. Committee on bands: Howard Tan- 
ner, Jack Robinson, and Glenn Starr. Hay 
and dairy show exhibits: Paul L. Schwartz, 
chairman. 

Contact Paul Schwarts at the California 
Dairyman for your booth reservations. 


Paul Schwartz, in writing me about it, 

says as follows: 
THE CALIFORNIA DAIRYMAN, 
Hynes, Calif., June 27, 1946. 
Congressman CLypE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLypE: Upon my return to the office 
today, I was pleased to find your inquiry re- 
garding our Hynes hay and dairy fiesta. 

If a dairyman can live from year to year, 
I think he’s got something to be thankful 
for and this is one of the means of expressing 
it. And particularly right here in the world’s 
greatest dairy and hay center where we have 
something unique to brag about and even to 
do a little whistling in the dark. 

Iam going to see if I can get hold of either 
the Fox or MGM news reels to come down and 
shoot some scenes here, and also we may 
be able to get the editor of Life to give some 
national and international publicity on it. 

The last time this show was held, 1941, I 
understand there was an attendance of nearly 
100.000. This record will no doubt be broken 
with this year. 

There will be the usual parades, horse 
show, rodeo, dairy-cattle show, educational 
exhibits, and the huge tent for the display 
of dairy machinery, equipment, supplies, 
hay, and grain 

Since the preponderance of population 
among the dairymen out here is Dutch, there 
1S, Of course, considerable Dutch atmosphere 
and Dutch type of festival and games, which 
are very colorful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut L. SCHWARTZ. 


As Congressman from the Eighteenth 
District, in which the important hay 
center of Hynes, Calif., is located, I am 
pleased to invite all vacationers and so- 
Journers to be at Hynes, Los Angeles 
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County, Calif., during the period of this 
unique and significant annual festival, 
which is this year being celebrated on the 
tenth occasion. 

The reference by Mr. Paul L. Schwartz 
to the considerable Dutch atmosphere 
in his letter to me caused me to observe 
that there is also much additional Dutch 
atmosphere thereabouts. These splen- 
did citizens of our Nation for many years 
have contributed items of lasting value, 
importance, pleasure, and profit to Cali- 
fornia. 





House Concurrent Resolution 109 and 
the Poles 
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HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, nearly a 
year and a half ago I introduced before 
this House a resolution—House Concur- 
rent Resolution 109—asking that the 
Government of the Jnited States assume 
national responsibility for the results of 
what has been called by many the crime 
of Yalta, by opening the immigration 
gates of this country to admit the men 
of the Polish armies then serving along- 
side our own troops outside of Poland. 

With very few exceptions, this general 
proposal has been supported by editorials 
and letters from all sections of the United 
States. 

IT also insert in the RecorD, as further 
evidence of the continuance of this senti- 
menf, 4n editorial from the Washington 
Post of June 22, 1946, and a letter pub- 
lished in the same newspaper today. 
Legislators and the public alike are en- 
titled to consider the deeply rooted de- 
sire for justice which inspires these de- 
mands for fair play toward our recent 
allies—now become our victims—the men 
of the Polish armies outside of Poland: 


POLISH SOLDIERS 


Even a warm sympathy for General Bor 
and for the gallant Polish army, on behalf 
of which he came to this country as a spokes- 
man, does not give us any relish for his pro- 
posal that exiled Polish troops be employed 
as American occupation forces in Europe. 
The idea has found some champions in Con- 
gress and out. Their hearts, we think, are 
ruling their heads. The employment of for- 
eign mercenaries is odious to a democratic 
society. The employment of them to dis- 
charge the tasks of occupation which we have 
solemnly undertaken would be an outright 
disregard of our responsibilities. And from 
the point of view of the Poles, this would be 
a sorry end to their heroic odyssey. 

Nevertheless we owe to the Polish soldiers 
who have fought courageously as our allies 
all the help we can give in finding a solution 
for their problem. There are some 200,000 
of them for whom General Bor speaks—more 
than 100,000 under the command of General 
Anders in Italy who are, by general acclaim 
of the British and our own forces in that 
country, the best and most-seasoned troops 
there today; about 20,000 in Germany; and 
the rest in England. They refuse to go back 
to Poland while the present government of 
that country is in power. Since they have 
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been denounced as renegades and traitors, 
who can blame them? . 

The British Government, which armed and 
equipped the Polish army, has now ordered 
it disbanded and has made provision for en- 
rolling a number of its soldiers in a special 
resettlement corps in England. They will, no 
doubt, be a valuable addition to the English 
community. We should do well to welcome 
some of them here as an accretion to the 
fine body of Americans of Polish ancestry 
already in this country. Perhaps Alaska, 
that rich and still largely unexploited Terri- 
tory of the United States, could profitably 
be opened up for colonization by these hardy 
soldiers. They would need help, of course, 
in getting settled; and the feasibility of the 
project would require careful study. We 
think, in any case, if they come to us here or 
in Alaska, they should come as so many of 
their countrymen came, with the intention 
of remaining and embracing American citi- 
zenship. They would be an asset, and Po- 
land’s loss would be America’s gain. 


POLISH SOLDIERS 


The recent visit of General Bor-Komorow- 
Ski, the Polish hero, to Washington, seems to 
have received very little notice in official cir- 
cles and in our newspapers. Aside of the 
warm reception extended to him by the few 
Americans of Polish descent residing in Wash- 
ington, and two or three Congressmen, his 
visit passed completely unnoticed. 

Poland, for centu::‘es the champion of 
western civilization against the hordes of 
eastern barbarism, was enslaved in a nine- 
teenth century by Russia anc Germany to 
remove the danger of the-growing spirit of 
democracy then developing in Poland. At 
the end of World War I, through the efforts 
of President Wilson, this historic wrong was 
rectified and Poland was reestablished into 
the family of nations. 

The hundreds of thousands of Poles who 
escaped from Poland in 1939, after their 
country was invaded L, Germany and Russia, 
fought along side of the American and Brit- 
ish troops in Italy. They gained the gen- 
eral respect and admiration of thei. Ameri- 
can buddies for courage iz battle. The final, 
and almost suicidal assault upon Mount Cas- 
sino, with the tremendous loss of lives in- 
volved, and which made ultimate victory 
possible, was spearheaded by Polish troops 
under General Anders. Today at Mount Cas- 
sino there stands alone a simple and unpre- 
tentious monument in memory of the thou- 
sands of Poles who made the supreme sacri- 
fice in that battle. 

There are 200,000 more who survived and 
who, like their fallen comrades, fought for the 
principles of liberty; for a free, unshackled 
and democratic Poland, only to discover at 
the end of the war that their allies had de- 
serted them; to find their country under the 
yoke of another tyrant oppressor. They 
fought this war along side of their allies with 
a promise of a free Poland, and what has 
victory brought to their country? Cruel dis- 
illusionment—worse conditions than experi- 
enced under the German occupation. In vic- 
tory, they find themselves unable to return 
to the country they fought to free. Some 
of them are in England among friends, but 
away from their families—people without a 
country. Their hearts are in Poland and 
their eyes on the United States, wondering 
what their future holds in store for them. 

I suspect that the majority of us realize the 
part the United States has played in the in- 
famous game of postwar international in- 
trigue and appeasement. Our recognition of 
the present quisling government in Poland, 
dominated by Russia, is an outrage upon hu- 
manity and international justice and calls 
for forthright and positive corrective action 
if America is to preserve its well-established 
reputation for fair play. 

J. R. RIce. 


YORKTOWN VILLAGE, Mp. 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, very often 
we think of American history in terms 
of great men and their accomplishments. 
However, the course of this great Nation 
has been influenced to a great degree by 
the ready adoption of inventions and 
ideas. 

Recently I read an article about a 
really simple invention which contributed 
greatly to the growth of the West. 

It encouraged the growing of crops on 
grazing lands. 

It encouraged the breeding of special 
types of cattle. 

It encouraged land investment and 
improvement. 

It saved millions of man-hours of labor. 

It helped to bring law and order to the 
West. 

I am referring to the invention called 
the barbed-wire fence. 

An article recently appeared in the 
April issue of the Steelways. This is a 
publication issued by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

The article is entitled ‘“‘The Fence That 
Made Cattle History.” 


THE FENCE THAT MADE CATTLE HISTORY 


Barbed wire is as American as pumpkin 
pie, and its claim to a place at the family 
table is just as secure. Like Frank Fay’s 
rabbit, you don’t see it but there it is, an 
invisible strand of steel stretching out into 
the grazing country. 

In our rise to agricultural preeminence, 
barbed wire has played a major role. 
Throughout the Nation more and better live- 
stock, more crops, cheaper heef and mutton 
have resulted from its use. Without it we 
could not have fed so well the world’s largest 
Army and Navy, nor had enough food left over 
for the starving in war-torn countries. 

It grew up the hard way—surmounting 
early failures, !awsuits, and gunplay. It was 
probably born in San Antonio, Tex., during 
the Civil War out of one man’s struggle to 
protect his orchard from wild herds of long- 
horns. 

Ordinary wooden fence had been no bar 
to them. So the man laboriously sharpened 
‘small wire nails by hand, inserted them in 
twisted strands of galvanized wire, and 
strung the home-made fences on wooden 
posts. Not entirely sure of his invention, he 
climbed a tree to measure results. 

The voracious steers didn’t keep him wait- 
ing long. They eyed the newfangled enclo- 
fure disdainfully. Seconds later they 
charged. The wire held and the steers re- 
treated, bellowing in pain. The man shouted 
so hard that he fell from the tree. 

Naturally, the story was too good to keep. 
The orchardist hastened to nearby neighbors 
and with undisguised relish recounted 
every detail. He forgot he was actually a 
stranger in those parts. He didn’t know the 
temper of Texans or the high regard they 
had for cattle, even thieving cattle. 

Shortly afterward a delegation of thin- 
lipped citizens, toting impressive-looking 
hardware, called to inform him that unless 
he demolished that cruel and unnatural 
fence they'd run him out of town. Down 
came the fence and the inventor lapsed into 
obscurity. 

Elsewhere and in less-hostile sections of 
the country cthers were working on a simi- 


lar repellent type of fence. Chronologically, 
patents date back to 1867 with the crude 
invention of a man named Dabb. Then 
came Smith, Hunt, Kelly, Judson, and Rose. 

Henry N. Rose really furnished the im- 
petus for the barbed-wire industry. He 
devised a fence in 1873. It was a strip of 
wood studded with barbs. A sample of it 
was displayed at the country fair in De Kalb, 
Ill., that fall. Of the visitors to the fair, 
three local men—Joseph F. Glidden, Isaac L. 
Ellwood, and Jacob Haish—returned several 
times, struck by the future possibilities of 
the fence. 

On October 27 of that same year Glidden 
applied for a patent on a barbed-wire fenc- 
ing. Two months later Haish followed. 
Each claimed the basic patent applications. 
Their cases went to court. Lawyers battled 
for months. Finally, Glidden won. The 
fairness of his victory appears confirmed at 
this later date by the Patent Office in Wash- 
ington where specially selected, epoch- 
making patents have been on display in the 
main lobby. Glidden’s is the only barbed- 
wire patent included. 

As. head of the Barb Fence Co., Glidden 
began producing in 1874. He used an old 
coffee mill to fashion the basbs and the crank 
of an ancient grindstone to twist the wire. 
The barbs were set in by hand and ham- 
mered fast. 

Haish remained in the picture, operating 
under a license from Glidden. So did Ell- 
wood, who had bought a half interest in 
Glidden’s invention and plant for $265. Hav- 
ing won their patent litigation, Glidden and 
Ellwood next acquired an interest in col- 
lateral patents held by others. This per- 
mitted them to make an improved fence 
“with prongs, spurs, or barbs applied to wire 
fencing.” 

During the spurt that followed, apparently 
every conceivable variation of twisting barbs 
around one wire or two was patented. North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College in Mary- 
ville, Mo., has one of the largest collections 
of barbed wire in the country. It owns 105 
varieties. 

The manufacturers concentrated their sales 
efforts upon the Midwest. Steadily they 
broke down the conservatism and skepticism 
of the farmers. By 1880 they were manufac- 
turing and selling 40,000 tons of the producti 
annually. 

In the mind of one youthful salesman of 
25, ambitious to add a lot more to his weekly 
salary of $25, all of rural America needed 
this kind of cheap, efficient fencing. He saw 
the vast sales potentialities in the East, West, 
and in the grazing lands of Texas. Deciding 
to tackle the hardest sales job first, John W. 
Gates packed a valise and set out for the 
Lone Star State. 

In San Antonio, Gates ran into a solid wall 
of skepticism and cattle reverence. Cattle- 
men did not believe that such frail-appear- 
ing wire could ever repel robust, wild, rangy 
longhorns. Furthermore, they were ‘“derned” 
if they would have dumb animals hurt and 
their hides torn. 

Gates finally won them to an experiment. 
He agreed to install a barbed wire corral on 
one of the city’s plazas and they agreed to 
drive into it a herd of 25 of the roughest, 
toughest longhorns in the State. On the 
gala day the steers, herded by yelling, excited 
cowboys, roared into the arena. Tails raised 
and horns lowered, they launched a frontal 
attack on the barbed wire. As the Civil War 
orchardist could have predicted, they backed 
off, glared at the wire and tried again. Two 
setbacks were enough to convince them, and 
enough to convince the cattlemen, too. 

Before sundown Gates had sold hundreds 
of miles of barbed wire at the prevailing 
price of 18 cents a pound. 

Texas’ ready acceptance of barbed wire 
generated a tremendous upswing in produc- 
tion. New machinery for its manufacture 
was invented and improved. Within that 
year of 1880 Bessemer steel was employed 
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for making barbed wire, thus enabling man. 
ufacturers to produce better wire at cheaper 
prices. By the end of 1881 the price haq 
dropped from 18 cents a pound to 8% cents, 
Farmers and ranchers lined up at the bargain 
counter and bought generously. 

For a long while cattlemen had been breed. 
conscious. They had realized that the 
strong, muscular, angular Texas longhorn 
was hardly an ideal beef animal. It could 
not command the price of a thoroughbred, 
It didn’t have the weight or the docility, 
either, Furthermore, its food cost just as 
much. 

With the advent of barbed wire the vast 
acreage of the grazing lands of Texas, as 
well as other beef-growing States, could be 
clearly defined and valuable breed cattle iso. 
lated. Only the die-hard cattle raisers sought 
to keep the old customs in force. These were 
the men who had come to look upon water 
and grass as free as the air. They were ac- 
customed to herding their cattle wherever 
there were ample water and lush grazing. It 
didn’t occur to them that the property might 
belong to somebody else. 

Cowhands, carrying wire clippers in their 
holsters, would blithely cut barbed wire bar- 
riers. They got away with it for 2 or 3 years, 
When the epidemic became flagrant, the 
Governor of Texa., in 1884, called a special 
session of the legislature to make wire cutting 
a felony. With the passage of the law, prop- 
erty OWi.ers were encouragec to uphold it 
by pumping bullets into luckless cowboys who 
had the snipping habit. Fence-cutting, as 
of that moment, joined the lost arts. 

Into the grazing lands now came experi- 
mental herds of Herefords, Durhams, Short- 
horns, Polled-Angus, and Brahmas, all ex- 
cellent beef breeds. One unit of the famous 
King Ranch, the Santa Gertrudis Ranch, 
erected 1,500 miles of barbed-wire fence. In 
this fenced-in area was developed one of the 
finest bveeds of cattle the world has ever 
known, the Santa Gertrudis. It is three- 
eights Brahma and five-eighths Shorthorn, 
combining the natural beef qualities of the 
latter with the hardiness of the Brahma. 

Blizzards had once caught starving cattle 
and killed off thousands yearly. Barbed-wire 
fences permitted the ranchers to divide their 
stocks into small units that could be shelt- 
ered and fed during inclement weather. 
Crops could be grown in cattle country, safe- 
guarded from hungry steers. Cattle thieving 
dropped into the minor brackets. 

Barbed wire substituted law and order in 
many areas for the .44 pistol. It encour- 
aged land investment and improvement. 
Although it took some of the romance and 
color away from the ranges, it brought in 
immense benefits to a country rapidly be- 
coming civilized. 

In recent years, demands of mass produc- 
tion have greatly simplified the number of 
barbed-wire styles. In 1942 a leading manu- 
facturer reduced his styles of two-point wire 
from 12 to 6. More uniform spacing between 
barbs has simplified manufacturing opera- 
tions, as well as conserving materials. 

During World War II barbed wire formed 
protective enclosures for industrial plants, 
railroad yards, and military installations. It 
was employed in enemy concentration camps, 
and illustrations of Americans languishing 
behind it were widely and effectively circu- 
lated. Now its peacetime uses can be con- 
sidered again. 

In 1945 American barbed-wire production 
amounted to 234,000 tons, enough wire to 
erect a fence, three strands high, almost half 
a million miles in length. This was an in- 
crease of 100,000 tons in the past 10 years. 
Likely the peak in a postwar year will be 
around 300,000 tons. Today’s price is ap- 
proximately 314 cents a pound. 

Agricultural America probably has never 
had any other item that represented more 
utility for such a low price. - 
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Mr. ALMOND. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 31, 1945, with a brilliant record 
of achievement indelibly written through 
93 successive years of distinguished serv- 
ice as an honored and beloved Member of 
this body. Clifton A. Woodrum, of Vir- 
ginia, voluntarily retired from member- 
ship therein to assume the presidency of 
the American Plant Food Council, Inc. 
On June 24, 1946, I was privileged to hear 
him deliver an exceptionally able address 
before the first annual convention of the 


council at Hot Springs, Va. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include this address, en- 
titled “Mother Earth”: 

Members of the American Plant Food 
Council and guests, I extend to you hearty 
greetings and felicitations in this, the first 
annual convention of this organization. It 
is a momentous occasion. It marks a mile- 
stone along the highway of enlightened 
business leadership of which I am sure you, 
and those who follow after, may be justly 
proud through the years. 

The organization of the American Plant 
Food Council was but the translation into 
action of a growing feeling on the part of a 
very large portion of the fertilizer industry, 
that the industry should have a positive, 
active, and enlightened national organiza- 
tion. That the fertilizer industry should 
have a new voice that would more fully and 
adequately tell its story and announce its 
objectives to American citizens as well as 
governmental agencies and legislative bodies. 
I think it might be said that many leaders 
in the industry felt that many of the ills 
that beset the industry, many of the hurdles 
it has been required to get over in an effort 
to render public service, was because of a 
very imperfect understanding on the part of 
the public of the industry—its accomplish- 
ments and its problems. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


I have spoken of the feeling that the in- 
dustry should have an active and positive 
national organization. I should like to elab- 
orate just a little on the importance of this. 
My experience in the Nation’s Capital, in 
these recent years of alphabetical bureaus, 
depa tments, and commissions, has im- 
pressed me with the fact that the average 
small businessman out in the States is prac- 
tically lost in a maze of regulations, orders, 
directives, edicts and policies, unless he has 
some contact in the Nation’s Capital that 
knows what it is all about—that will keep 
him informed and look out for his interest. 
I have used the word “small businessman” 
advisedly, The big guy, the large operator, 
usually is in on the ground floor on what is 
happening. He knows how to take care of 
him elf. Not so the small fellow. He usu- 
ally finds out about the deal, after it’s all 
cooked up. This applies, I think, with great 
force to the fertilizer industry. The Ameri- 
can Plant Food Council has on its roster not 
Only many of the large operators but many 
of the small manufacturers. We seek to 
fill a very special place in the needs of these 
small Operators. We especially desire to have 
his cooperation and assistance in our ef- 
re * ‘oO serve the industry. We wish him to 
‘eel that he has a personal representative 
‘n the Nation's Capital. 
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This policy of the American Plant Food 
Council to show a special interest in the 
so-called small operator is clearly demon- 
strated in the fact that when we come to- 
morrow to the business session of the coun<- 
cil, and to the election of members of the 
board of directors, or the transaction of any 
other business, each member of the council 
has an equal voice. That is to say, the 
smallest operator has equal voice with the 
largest in all decisions. 

The basic thought underlying the forma- 
tion of the council was to render service 
to American agriculture—a service which 
agriculture had a right to expect and which 
at times it had not received. Those respon- 
Bible for this movement, subscribed to the 
fundamental idea that there could be no 
economic stability or solidarity in this dem- 
ocratic nation, unless there was a self-sus- 
taining and prosperous agriculture. They 
also know full well that in promoting +he 
welfare of agriculture they would be con- 
tributing to a sound American economy. A 
stabilized American economy would help us 
all, including the fertilizer industry. So you 
see, we were not only altruistic but realistic. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


To attain these objectives, the council has 
adhered to certain policies and principles 
which we hold to be fundamental and to 
which we dedicate our efforts. 

1, Encourage the production ance distribu- 
tion of an abundant supply of plant food for 
all agricultural needs through private indus- 
try. (Includes farmer-owned and controlled 
cooperatives. ) 

2. Encourage the efficient utilization and 
conservation of our potash, phosphate, and 
other mineral plant food deposits, so that fu- 
ture national needs will be fully safeguarded. 

3. Encourage the development and use of 
improved methods in prvucucing, blending, 
and distributing fertilizers so that plant 
food will be available t« farmers at the low- 
est possible cost. 

4. Encourage and support the agricultural 
research, educational, and contro: agencies. 

5. Cooperate with farmers and their or- 
ganizations in developing policies designed 
to place agriculture upon a satisfectory, self- 
sustaining basis. 

6. Urge fertilizer manufacturers, dealers, 
and agents to fully understand and support 
recommendations for crops, soil-manage- 
ment practices, and fertilizer use within their 
respective areas as developed in the recog- 
nized findings of scientific research. 


MOTHER EARTH 


Much is being said nowadays about soil 
building and soil maintenance. It seems to 
me that mankind is suddenly becoming very 
conscious of his obligations to Mother Earth. 
What a mother she has been. With charac- 
teristic unselfishness, she has fully given of 
her treasure for our health, our pleasure, and 
our progress. 

We have trampled her ruthlessly under our 
feet. We have referred to her scornfully as 
“dirt”—a thing to be despised and detested. 
We have neglected her, robbed her, left her 
to be blown away by the desert winds and 
washed away by the flood—and yet, good old 
Mother Earth has gone right on, giving us 
from her womb the ores, marble, rock and 
timber, oil, and minerals with which we have 
built our agriculture, our cities, our high- 
Ways, our transportation lines, our imple- 
ments of peace and war. Giving us from her 
body food and drink that sustains life, and 
sending to us from her bosom the beautiful 
blossoms and foliage to cheer our weary foot- 
steps along the way and to speak of life 
eternal in that last hour when we return 
“ashes to ashes” and “dust to dust.” Ah, sirs, 
let us pledge anew our loyalty and devo- 
tion to so great a “Mother.” Let us as we 
feast upon all of the good things she pro- 
duces for our comfort and pleasure be grate- 
ful enough to bring back to her and to scat- 
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ter her with those vital elements so neces- 
sary to her life, vigor, and continued 
productivity. 

AGRICULTURE 


I have said that the basic objective of the 
American Plant Food Council is to serve 
American agriculture. Let me elaborate a 
little. X 

The genius of American agriculture in the 
critical days through which we have passed, 
and through which we are passing has done 
a remarkable job in producing food not only 
for America, but for many unfortunate peo- 
ples of the world. Agriculture is America’s 
first industry. Today our national welfare is 
largely dependent upon the progress and 
prosperity of agriculture. The American 
farmer occupies a position of great responsi- 
bility in our national economy. Agriculture 
will play a vital role in helping to restore a 
world which has been torn apart by a dev- 
astating war. The Government has a dis- 
tinct responsibility to agriculture. 

It owes to this great industry a specific 
duty in the field of research, education, regu- 
lation, and demonstration through its Fed- 
eral and State departments of agriculture, 
its great land-grant college system, its great 
system of experiment stations, its Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Vocational Agricultural Teachers, 
and other services which directly contact the 
farmer and gives him expert advice on his 
problems. I favor this procedure. These are 
legitimate and proper functions of Govern- 
ment. We annually appropriate huge sums 
out of the Federal Treasury for these serv- 
ices. This is a wise expenditure of public 
funds. No one knows the tremendous prac- 
tical value of scientific research any better 
than the American farmer. Through his 
county agent, vocational teachers, his State 
Agricultural College, and various Govern- 
ment agencies he is constantly in touch with 
the findings of research in soil chemistry, 
crop production, and animal husbandry. 
Time and again, this research has guided 
him not only to improved methods but also 
to the production of new crops and new 
uses for old crops—opening new and ex- 
panded markets and greater rewards for his 
labor. It is a proper function of Government 
to exert its effort and expend its funds rea- 
sonably to help the farmer help himself. I 
subscribe to that philosophy—but there is a 
limit beyond which it should not go. I do 
not believe the time has come, or should ever 
come, when the Government should go into 
the farming business, or when it should un- 
dertake to regulate or regiment every action 
and procedure of the farmer even down to 
the point of doing his plowing, seeding, fer- 
tilizing, and harvesting for him. I cannot go 
along with the unsound philosophy that 
would put the American farmer sitting on 
the curb with a cup in his hand asking alms 
of every passerby. 

Those who advocate such unsound prin- 
ciples are doing a disservice to agriculture. 
I think what the farmer wants is a fair, 
square chance in a free and competitive 
economy to live his life and conduct his busi- 
ness under circumstances from which he may 
reasonably expect to have a profit for his 
labors. 

FREE ENTERPRISE 


Another problem that confronts us is to 


will have the right and the opportunity to 
live his own life, to make his own mistakes, 
and to achieve his own success. To the 
serious-minded citizen, this is a challenge. 
As we look about us and lend an attentive 
ear there are omnious rumblings of distant 
drums that warn us of more battles to come. 
This total war in which practically all of the 
nations were engaged has produced an abso- 
lutely unprecedented dislocation in individ- 
ual liberty of action. The delicate balance 
which is so essential in a free economy has 
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been completely disrupted. If we really want 
to preserve a world of free enterprise and 
initiative we are going to have to struggle 
for it. I lay down the challenge to you busi- 
nessmen to unsheath your sword and enter 
the conflict. “He only is entitled to liberty 
who is prepared to win it for himself every 
day,” said the poet. What are we talking 
about? Let us not lose the trend of our 
thought by becoming too oratorical. It’s a 
simple proposition, namely, now that the 
war has been won and the dictators crushed— 
we hope—let us dedicate ourselves to the task 
of releasing governmental controls as rap- 
idly as ther may safely be released and let- 
ting the economic machinery run again 
under its own power. 

Thomas Jefferson expressed it by saying 
“The best governed people are the least gov- 
erned people.” At another time he expressed 
it a little differently, “The people should sup- 
port the Government and not the Govern- 
ment the people.” I maintain we can have 
no economic solidarity in this country, no 
domestic tranquillity, no personal security, 
unless we maintain and foster individual 
initiative and a system of private enterprise. 
That means that the Government—State, and 
National—should not except under circum- 
stances of extreme national emergency, un- 
dertake to order our lives or enter into com- 
petition with private enterprise. You will 
observe I have made a qualification to this 
broad statement. This qualification would 
indicate that in case of extreme national 
emergency it might be necessary for the 
Government to step in. Instances have 
occurred. 

The necessity for greatly increased agricul- 
tural production during the war caused a 
great many farmers to turn to the use of 
fertilizer or commercial plant food in order 
to increase their crops. Many sections of 
the country who have never used a ton of 
fertilizer turned to its use in answer to the 
urgent pleas for more food. 

Many farmers in these sections never ac- 
customed to the use of commercial plant 
food suddenly begun to realize how much 
it would mean to their agricultural endeav- 
ors if, while they were taking large quantities 
of vitality out of the soil they would not 
overlook the important fact of replenishing 
the same. There has been and will be a 
demand for commercial plant food in many 
sections of the country where it has never 
been used before. 

Recognizing that farmers should use larger 
amounts of commercial plant food and be- 
lieving that increased consumption will be 
further stimulated through research and 
educational activities, the industry is plan- 
ning to expand their facilities just as rapidly 
as materials are available and restrictions are 
removed. Surveys indicate that 30 or more 
new fertilizer plants were either started dur- 
ing the war or projected for construction by 
private industry. Most of the new construc- 
tion is scheduled for the Midwest and west 
coast areas. 

Recent reports issued by the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions indicate that the world demand for 
fertilizer during the next year will again ex- 
ceed the supply. The production facilities 
in some nations which normally supply a 
large amount of plant-food materials were 
largely destroyed. The American fertilizer 
industry will use its facilities to tre limit 
and present reports lead us to believe that 
a new high in the production of fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials will be reached. 
Many important plant-food materials will 
again be subject to allocation by the Com- 
bined Food Board so that those countries 
which depend upon their fertilizer supply 
from nations where production facilities 
were largely destroyed by war can be taken 
care of. This probably means that American 
farmers will not have all of the fertilizer 
during the 1946-47 year that they will want. 
Since fertilizer is so essential in meeting 


the food-production goals, we hope that our 
farmers will utilize their fertilizer materials 
wisely and that they will purchase their sup- 
plies early so that the industry can operate 
at capacity levels throughout the entire year. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE INDUSTRY 


The American Plant Food Council is well 
aware of the challenge that faces the fer- 
tilizer industry today. Not only citizens of 
America but citizens of the world are fer- 
tilizer conscious. They are suddenly realizing 
that they can raise more crops, better crops, 
and more nutritious food by intelligent land 
management and the proper application of 
fertilizer. We expect to meet this challenge 
and we feel that private enterprise is quite 
able to do this job. Give the fertilizer in- 
dustry a chance to do its job and I am per- 
fectly confident that it will respond in the 
way that other American industries have 
responded whenever they have had a chal- 
lenge to meet. 

MY POSITION 


In closing let me say that in voluntarily 
giving up a service in the United States House 
of Representatives that had continued for 23 
years to accept the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Plant Food Council, I was actuated by 
one important motive—I saw what I believed 
to be an opportunity to render an even 
greater public service. 


DEMAGOGS AND BURIAUCRATS 


In my 23 years in Congress I have seen 
a lot of things happen. I have seen admin- 
istrations change several times—I have seen 
men come and go, all kinds of men—some 
able end conscientious, others frivolous, and 
opportunists. I have seen a globa’ war pyra- 
mid governmental activities and controls. I 
have seen exigencies of war make many con- 
trols necessary almost to a point of a total 
loss of individual freedom of action. I real- 
ize how hard it is to get rid of these controls 
and on the other hand how dangerous it 
might be to release some of them completely 
until the economy is ready for the shock. 
Out of my experience 1 would bring to you 
businessmen this observation. Your Gov- 
ernment in Washington, by and large, is just 
about what you have made it. If there be 
men there, either in the legislative branch 
or departmental service, whom you do not 
feel to be qualified or worthy it is usually 
because some constituency has been neglect- 
ful. Be vigilant. While it is appropriate to 
repudiate men who have served you ill, it is 
of equal if not greater importance to actively 
support those who are conscientiously 
serving you. 

I wish to pay my tribute to the great body 
of men—the House, the Senate, and in im- 
portant departmental positions—who are 
giving of their fine talents and at their own 
financial disadvantage that this great Gov- 
ernment may continue in its high place of 
leadership, and that the baffling problems in 
this postwar period may be solved. Some of 
them are in this audience. Gentlemen, we 
salute you. Men of the business world, when 
you speak of “demagogs and bureaucrats” 
be a little discriminating. Remember, please, 
we couldn’t have accomplished what we have 
in the war and so far in the peace without 
there being some very iatelligent leadership 
in Washington. It wasn’t just an accident. 
Someone has been doing a job. 


THE STAFF 


I wish to express my great satisfaction with 
the folks who surround me as my working 
staff. We have a fine team. We play ball 
together and we are going to get results. 
Harry B. Caldwell, our secretary-treasurer, 
with his wide knowledge and clear under- 
standing of our problems; Dr. John R. Tay- 
lor, Jr., our popular and efficient agronomist; 
Louis H. Wilson, who recently joined our 
staff as director of information, our office 
manager; Diane Taylor, who came with me 
from Capitol Hill and the rest of the force. 
They are on the job—you may expect results. 


I also wish to express my appreciation to 
the members of the board of directors for 
their support, and to the executive commit. 
tee. I have drawn heavily upon the ex. 
perience, time, and finances of these gentle. 
men, as we move out to increased activities 
and larger usefulness. I crave your patience 
and forbearance. 

The American Plant Food Council has 
adopted a splendid program of positive ac. 
tion. To these principles we have dedi. 
cated our active and vigorous efforts. In this 
great task we invite the support of the 
industry. 


PT 


Letter of Fishermen’s Supply Co., of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMORY H. PRICE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following 
letters: 


THE FISHERMEN’S SupPty Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., June 26, 1946. 
Representative EMORY PRICE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Emory: We have been trying without 
success to get catfish skinner’s pincers for 
the fishermen for several years. A 5- or 
6-inch cobbler’s pincer is used. During the 
war Christ Pearson, of the Maritime Com- 
mission, worked around and got us a few 
but not enough to do very much good. Since 
then we have contacted the suppliers peri- 
odically trying to get some. The enclosed 
is a sample of the replies we receive. 

The textile people have just discontinued 
putting twine up in balls due to the ceiling. 
It is a nice thing when a man has to take 
30 or 40 minutes to ball up twine which 
would come already balled up if the mills 
were granted an increase to compensate for 
the increased labor costs of approximately 
1 cent per pound. Just who does Chester 
Bowles think he is fooling, anyway? 

There is no meat in Jacksonville except 
that which is slaughtered locally. The 
slaughterhouses will not handle it because 
they have a quota which they cannot exceed. 
As a consequence, what comes in is home 
slaughtered, and last week the Government 
inspectors poured kerosene on 13,000 pounds 
of meat simply because it did not have 4 
stamp on it. The question of whether it 
was good or not did not enter into it. Have 
we enough surplus meat to afford to destroy 
that much of it in one town? Multiply that 
by all the towns in the country and it 
amounts to quite a bit. 

Your continued good efforts to help the 
people and try to protect them from the 
starry-eyed theorists (who could not take 
over the management of a corner fruit stand 
and make a living) is urged and appreciated. 

Yours, 
W. H. ADAMs, Jr. 
STANDARD SHOE MACHINERY Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., June 24, 1946. 
THE FISHERMEN’s SUPPLY Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to yours of the 19th, 
we regret to advise you that we have no 
pincers at present as we are not able to 
manufacture these at present ceiling prices. 

Thanking you, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
STANDARD SHOE MACHINERY CO., 
By EvELYN HEINZE. 








President of Association of World War II 
Pilots Speaks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am pre- 
senting herewith an address as made 
and as communicated to me from Chick 
Logan, head of the Association of World 
War II Pilots. This organization of for- 
mer fliers in uniform for our beloved 
Nation has its national office in my home 
city of Long Beach, Calif., and I have 
had personal observation of the anxiety 
and ambition of this Chick Logan and 
his associates to the end that all the 
assets gained by these trained pilots for 
war purposes shall be preserved by being 
promptly put to use for purposes of 
enduring peace. 

The two addresses follow in order: 


AppRESS BY CHAUNCEY P, LOGAN, PRESIDENT OF 
ASSOCIATION OF WORLD War II PILots, ON 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF AIR FREIGHT 


AIR FREIGHT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY, PROSPERITY, 
AND HEALTH 


A person would possess a short memory to 
forget the year 1941. Hell broke loose and 
we went to work with sweat on our brow and 
a prayer in our heart. We prayed: “Give us 
time to prepare.” This meant building air- 
craft factories, expansion of existing indus- 
tries, and the training of personnel. We 
started from scratch and built the greatest 
war machine in the history of the world. 

Today, 1946, victory is ours. The war 
machine is breaking up. The United States 
Army and Naval Air Forces are in the process 
of virtual disintegration. Thousands of 
trained pilots and highly specialized and 
technical men are being released and thou- 
sands of aircraft are being stored and 
weather-beaten into uselessness. Our once 
indomitable air power is going to seed. 

Atomic energy was not perfected in 1941. 
It is today. If there is another war our pray- 
ers will be one short thought. There will be 
no time. Our country will never be given 
an opportunity to prepare for war again. 
We will be the first to be attacked and in a 
short time our capacity to manufacture and 
organize will be irreparably destroyed. 

Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, General Spaatz, 
General Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz, to- 
gether with the progressive leaders of our 
country, agree that air superiority is a must 
for national security. It will require a 
powerful air force and a backlog of highly 
Specialized men. How are we to accomplish 
this necessity without forcing members of 
the Air Forces to remain on active duty? 


PROGRESS 


World War II was a struggle between the 
8angster aggressor and law and order. It was 
to eliminate forever the forcing of a will and 
philosophy upon a helpless people through 
the medium of power and fear. It was for 
the purpose to live naturally, to establish 
freedom from want and opportunity to work 
unmolested in a chosen field. For these in- 
Spiring and practical things our warriors 
fought hard and died easily. 

Today we fight another war, the war of 
peace and progress. Our greatest enemies 
are the accepted methods of doing things. 
If these methods are out-dated through the 
medium of science they are our enemies in 
peace. They must be defeated but, unlike 
the aggressors of World War II, will be 
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honored and admired for their contribution 
to the evolution of progress and civilization, 

During World War II billions of dollars 
were spent by our Government for war. The 
greatest industrial expansion in the history 
of the world came into existence. Huge fac- 
tories became massive and large factories be- 
came huge. New industry and enterprise 
mushroomed in every State. Ours was a war 
of materials and we won. This great and 
confederated effort was for war. What type 
of effort will we exert for security, prosperity, 
and peace? 

POSTWAR JOBS 


The Agricultural Research Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
estimates there is approximately 5,000,000,000 
ton-miles of fresh fruit and vegetables ear- 
marked for air transportation. Oranges, 
lemons, potatoes, etc., and all fruits and vege- 
tables found within the region of 750 miles 
from consumption have been eliminated for 
various reasons. 

Commodities eligible to be shipped by air 
represent the majority of fresh fruits and 
vegetables available in California and the 
southern States. They include grapes, figs, 
tomatoes, fresh-shelled peas, carrots, lettuce, 
asparagus, celery, broccoli, peppers, straw- 
berries, plums, apricots, peaches, pears, nec- 
tarines, cantaloups, Crenshaw melons, and 
other items. 

If we may assume that this preat tonnage 
will divert to air transportation in the future 
it will require 2,490 C-47’s (standard airliners) 
or 1,140 C-54’s (super airliners), and it is 
interesting to note we are considering only 
air transportation for the produce industry. 
The normal growth of tonnage for air trans- 
portation in the future, through the process 
of education, organization, evolution, and 
service, are not considered. 

To keep one C-47 (standard airliner) flying 
on schedule to the manufacturing centers of 
the East from the west coast will require 
a@ minimum of eight pilots. 

The C—54’s (super airliners) will require six 
pilots. In addition to the aircraft’s crew, 
there will be engineers, aircraft mechanics, 
labor to load and unload, supervisors, weight 
and balance officers, freight agents, bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers, and personnel pertinent to 
the successful operation of the business. For 
the sake of simplicity let us assume it will 
require five nonflying personnel for each air- 
craft. The total personnel which would be 
required is as follows: 


f. C-47. Standard airliners: 


PGs docssmnccencecamnteatencoe 19, 920 
Nonflying personnel_......-----. 12, 450 
ee 32, 370 

2. C-54. Super airliners: 
I  thninansiapairinionmnniian 6, 840 
Nonflying personnel..---....... 5, 700 
TURAL dncdnnndccumnncnscmannae 12, 540 


A. T. C. AND AIR CARGO 


During the past 4 years the Air Transport 
Command of the Army Air Forces has hauled 
millions of tons of air cargo and flown bil- 
lions of passenger-miles. In a press release 
of October 1, 1945, the War Department gave 
the following information: 

On June 5, 1941, the Air Transport Com- 
mand had no airplanes and a personnel of 
three—two officers and one civilian. As of 
August 31, 1945, Air Transport Command’s 
strength was 41,520 officers, 166,026 enlisted 
men, and 23,752 civilian personnel. They 
were crisscrossing the earth with airways and 
flew 6,653,000,000 passenger-miles and 2,371,- 
000,000 cargo-ton-miles. 

The total mileage for the year 1944 was 
approximately 600,000,000 miles—equivalent 
to 25,000 trips around the world at the Equa- 
tor. Their planes cross the Atlantic once 
every 19 minutes, the Pacific every 51 min- 
utes. Redeployment operations make it nec- 
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essary to bridge the Atlantic once every 6 
minutes. 

The problems pertinent to the development 
of the Air Transport Command's massive 
transportation system were evidently many. 
Each problem was met and eliminated at the 
time encountered, There will be many prob- 
lems encountered in the commercial estab- 
lishment of air freight transportation. 
These can be successfully eliminated as th 
arise. There has never been a time in the 
history of progress of the United States 
whereby the vision of industry was not equal 
to the task. The Air Transport Command's 
accomplishments during the past 4 years is 
an established reflection of what air freight 
will accomplish in the future. 


AIR FREIGHT AND PRODUCE 


Each year in California there are millions 
of tons of fresh fruit and vegetables which 
are thrown away. It is left in the fields, 
plowed under, or picked to make room for 
other crops. In addition to this tremendous 
loss of food there is a normal wastage on all 
produce that is shipped. It is estimated at 
about 40 percent. This second loss is brought 
about because of the time element of ship- 
ping long distances, ripening en route, han- 
dling, picking over by the customer, etc. 

Most produce is picked green, packed, re- 
frigerated, and shipped by rail. Ripened-on- 
the-vine fruits and vegetables cannot be 
shipped. Due to weather phenomena there 
are at times bumper crops. It ripens faster 
than anticipated; therefore the crop becomes 
a loss. Principally because of these reasons 
it is a fact that the produce industry is one 
of the most unstable industries in commerce. 

Air transportation for fresh fruits and veg- 
etables seems to be the answer to the produce 
grower’s problems. It would make possible 
the shipment of produce ripened on the 
vine, thus salvaging for public consumption 
millions of tons of wasted foods and assist- 
ing to stabilize one of our important indus- 
tries. 


PRODUCE HAS FLOWN 


The ground work for the launching of this 
potential air-freight industry is in the proc- 
ess of completion. The Ralph E. Myers Cu., 
Salinas, Calif., published a fresh fruit and 
vegetable report pertaining to air transpor- 
tation, dated October 26, 1945. This report 
covered 30 plane loads of fresh fruit and veg- 
etables shipped from the west coast to 12 
receivers in 9 terminal markets—New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, Kansas City, and Denver. 
Practically all shipments were made between 
March 1, 1945, and October 1, 1945. 

In this report there were many problems 
encountered regarding equipment, airport fa- 
cilities, carrier performance, packaging, mar- 
ket distribution, etc.. which would have to 
be worked out in order to successfully handle 
this huge potential market for air transpor- 
tation. It is gratifying to note that no prob- 
lem was encountered of such magnitude 
which would make air freight for perishables 
prohibitive. 

CONCLUSION 


Air freight in the future offers the great- 
est possibilities for our country to provide 


massive backlog of supertrained pilots and 
technicia] aviation men. To develop this fu- 
ture industry in a commercial manner wou'd 


breach the gap between a perpetual, 
tary air force and the democratic desire of all 
people to become and remain a civilian. 
Our future progress must be teamed with 
national security and being prepared. Aijr 


mili- 


freight transportation embodies each of 
these important necessities. Air freight 
transportation will provide jobs for these 
pilots who flew their war cargo over Africa, 


Europe, India, China, and the South Pacific 
and for those indispensable crews who made 
these flights possible. It will provide a 
medium whereby the perpetuation of cur 
leadership in aviation will be secure. It 
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will provide a progressive air freight trans- 
portation system for our country and will 
assist the eastern manufacturer to he in the 
West's backyard. It will provide stabiliza- 
tion to the agriculture of the Soutb and West. 
It will provide tasty fresh fruits and vege- 
tables “ripened on the vine” and containing 
high vitamin content for national health. 
It will provide progress. 


Our HeroO—“THE CAPTAIN” 
(By “Chick” Logan) 

A young captain in uniform stepped out 
of the office of a national air line. There 
was an expression of disillusionment and 
surprise over his features. He acted as if 
he had been hit on the head with a mallet. 
On his smart Air Corps uniform were the 
familiar shiny wings which identified him 
as a pilot. Over them were the coveted rib- 
bons of service and distinction—three the- 
aters of operation, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
a mass of Oak Leaf Clusters, and battle stars; 
over the opposite pocket was the Presidential 
Citation and a discharge button. He was 
swallowing the first dregs of civilian life. 
He had applied for a job. 

“What do you know,” he said. “I have 
flown the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 32 mis- 
sions of combat. Been hit with shrapnel, 
served as a target for enemy fighters, flown 
on instruments in formation and in some of 
the worst weather ever known to man in 
the process of building up 1,000 hours of 
fiying time, and yet they tell me I am not 
eligible to submit an application for pilot 
on their air line.” He became a person of 
anger as he spoke, which finally ended with 
disgust. “And to add insult to injury, they 
told me I was too old.” 

“There must be some sort of misunder- 
standing about your qualifications, Captain,” 
I grinned. “Surely there is something wrong, 
somewhere.” 

“You can say that again, brother,” he 
fiilpped back with the dawn of definite under- 
standing. “Brother, you can say that again.” 

“Captain!” I studied his young and clean 
features—there were lines about his eyes, 
appropriate to a person who had experienced 
a lot in a short time. “How old are you?” 

“Twenty-six.” The words slipped from his 
teeth. without thought. “And too old,” he 
added hastily, his teeth biting and clinging to 
the words, “too old.” 

“Perhaps there is something else,” I offered 
apologetically. 

“Hell! What can I do?” he shot back 
viciously. “I have never had a job. I was 
yanked out of school and qualified for the 
Air Corps. From then on it was study— 
study, practice, and study. I mastered flying, 
transitional flying, meteorology, navigation, 
engines, engineering, aerodynamics. I learned 
to fly by instruments, practiced battle tactics, 
formation flying, and survival if we were 
shot down. The only business I know is 
that of serving my country in war. I had 
thought ” he hesitated a moment, wet- 
ting his lips and drawing them tight against 
his teeth. “I was preparing myself for avia- 
tion in the future—commercial aviation.” 

The story of the “Captain” represents the 
story of th: discharged Army and Navy air 
pilot. What place do they have in the civili- 
zation they were instrumental in perpetuat- 
ing through combat? Are they to be discard- 
ed because victory is ours? 

Several years ago the Army and Navy Air 
Forces selected this “Captain” with the great- 
est of care. They were ready to spend from 
$100,000 up, toward his aviation training. He 
passed a perfect physical examination and 
was screened and rescreened. He was watched 
by training personnel to determine if he 
could stand the “gaff”’—-what made him tick, 
etc. He was put through vigorous physical 
and disciplinary training and if he “stood up” 
Was assigned to flight training. Records show 
about one-third of cadet trainees were elim- 
inated in primary flight school. Smaller per- 
centages were eliminated in basic and ad- 





vance until, at last, graduation day repre- 
sented the “cream of the crop” of American 
manhood, They had to be good to meet the 
experienced pilots of our enemies. 

Today, in victory, they are still the “cream 
of the crop” of American manhood and rec- 
ords prove they are the “cream of the crop” of 
all pilots. Older, of course, but tempered 
with the fire of experiences which make them 
even better. Yet, the fact remains, they 
cannot find jobs in commercial aviation. 


Is it possible that our country and private 
industry is “missing the boat” by not utiliz- 
ing the skill of the World War II pilot? Will 
they allow their great investment, and skilled 
manpower, to die a nautral death and go 
to seed? I think not. I believe in the prog- 
ress and vision of the United States of Amer- 
ica too much. I believe in justice and the 
freedom of each individual to pursue the 
vocation in which he is best fitted and in 
industry appropriate to happiness and se- 
curity. 

This is the air age. Five or six billion ton- 
miles of fresh fruits and vegetables are wait- 
ing to be shipped by air. Billions of tons of 
sea foods, medicine, tools, parts, consumer 
packages are waiting for the operation of a 
massive air freight transportation system. 

The creation of an air freight transporta- 
tion system will provide jobs, not only for 
the captain, but for his buddies—the ground 
crews. It will provide and guarantee our 
country a backlog of super, skilled pilots and 
aviation specialists for national security. It 
will provide a medium through which the 
east and west coasts will be drawn into a 
small community of prosperity and fellow- 
ship. And, over all, will provide the me- 
chanics whereby earth will be shrunk into a 
community of nations and assure protection 
against the would-be gangster of the future 
who would use the unbelievable atomic en- 
ergy to destroy civilization. 





The Lone Star Which Became a Bright 
One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. ROBFRTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, for the benefit of those in this 
country who can see for us nothing but a 
dark future, I quote the following edito- 
rial about your great State, entitled 
“Texas,” which was published in the Lex- 
ington Gazette, of Lexington, Va., on May 
14, 1846: 


This glorious country, according to a writer 
in the Charleston Evening News, is likely to 
turn out one of the grandest humbugs of the 
age. Nine-tenths of the whole country con- 
sists of prairie wastes, which must remain 
for centuries an uncultivated wilderness. 
The climate is wretched. 

If there should be any of our readers who 
wish to settle in Texas we advise them to 
make their last will and testament before 
they leave Rockbridge. 

We are acquainted witl. a region which 
we can recommend to those who desire a 
really valuable and permanent home. There 
are no Indians to arouse the settler at mid- 
night. The climate is delightful. Every 
variety of production rewards the husband- 
man. The people are moral and lawloving. 
There are churches and colleges in abundance. 
Such is old Virginia, and we advise those who 
live there to stay, and those who have left 
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her to come back, especially if they have gone 
to Texas. 

That beautiful young republic is to prove 
a bad bargain to Uncle Sam. We have taken 
her for better, for worse, and with her g 
host of ambitious politicians, with Samue 
Houston at their head, to swell the enormous 
ci..alog of cur own insatiate demagogs. 





Conditions in the Distilled Spirits Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when so many herrings are being 
dragged across the trail and smoke 
screens thrown up to confuse conditions, 
my attention has been directed to an ad- 
dress by Frank R. Schwengel, president 
of the Distilled Spirits Institute, which 
comes like a fresh breeze into a smoke- 
filled room. 

Mr. Schwengel delivered this address 
at the national conference of State liquor 
administrators in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
June 17. 

Because of its frank and open discus- 
sion of the liquor situation in this coun- 
try and because of its informative nature 
I have asked the House permission to re- 
print it in the Recorp at this time. 

It is an honest and sincere effort to 
keep the record straight. Those who are 
trying to sneak in the back door with 
another “noble experiment” under the 
guise and subterfuge of postwar exigen- 
cies could do well to profit by the open 
and aboveboard example set by Mr. 
Schwengel. Of course, that would be 
asking too much, so we will let the matter 
rest at this moment by rereading Mr. 
Schwengel’s remarks which now follow: 

Today, perhaps more than at any time 
since repeal, the distilled spirits industry 
needs an honest, objective appraisal of its 
position. 

The relationship we establish with the pub- 
lic today, that will find its fruition—for good 
or for bad—in the future years, may be com- 
pared to the spirits we distill today and care- 
fully guard through the years to maturity. 

This business of distilling is so essentially 
one of looking ahead that I take it as the 
theme of my discussion. 

Our position in the reconversion picture is 
not a happy one nor is it so for any other 
industries. Conditions are trying and fraught 
with uncertainties. But, just as sure as the 
world is on the threshold of a new era, so also 
is our industry. 

This signalizes the need for shaping our 
thinking, not to the tempo of the past, but 
to today’s fast-moving trend of public senti- 
ment. 

HOW DO WE STAND WITH THE PUBLIC? 

In one of his debates with Stephen Doug- 
las, Abraham Lincoln said: “Public senti- 
ment is everything. With public sentiment, 
nothing can fail; without it nothing can suc- 
ceed. Consequently, he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions; he makes 
statutes and decisions possible and impos- 
sible to be enacted.” 

These words of wisdom express the whole 
philosophy of the power of public sentiment. 
In its application to our industry, so de- 
pendent upon favorable public opinion, there 
is particular significance. 















Therefore, we ask the question, “How do 
we stand with the public?” Unless we are 
realistic in the analysis, should there come 
a test, we may awaken to the fact that we do 
not enjoy the measure of public respect to 
which we are entitled. Also, we should in- 
clude an appraisal of liquor control itself; for 
in the public mind liquor control and the 
industry are inseparably associated. Hence, 
to evaluate our current stature, we must 
consider the industry and liquor control on 
a parallel footing. 


THE INDUSTRY HAS COME A LONG WAY IN 13 
YEARS 


With some degree of pride, you as admin- 
istrators and we as members of the liquor 
industry may both point to the benefits 
that liquor control has brought to the Na- 
tion. First among these benefits is the eco- 
nomic value of the new multi-billion-dollar 
distilled spirits industry itself, which offers 
employment and provides income directly 
and indirectly to hundreds of thousands of 
men and women, and upon which tens of 
thousands of businessmen depend. Next, 
there is the social benefit of legal control, 
which has displaced the reign of national 
immorality and corruption of the “roaring 
twenties.” Third, and not the least of these 
benefits, is the $18,000,000,000 revenue de- 
rived by Government, States, and munici- 
palities, and which is only an index of what 
was lost to the public coffers during prohi- 
bition. 

Incidental thereto but nevertheless im- 
portant are the industry’s dramatic war pro- 
duction record, its record in patriotic and 
charitable war-fund campaigns, its war bond 
drives, very often led in your State by you 
gentlemen of liquor control. Also should be 
cited the industry’s byproduct feed produc- 
tion, which aided so materially the Nation's 
war and postwar food programs. 

These benefits are basically attributable 
to the return of liquor control, when the 
present industry had its origin. This rec- 
ord of progress, within the brief span of 13 
years, would seem to be ample claim to sus- 
tained favorable public sentiment, had not 
this impressive record been offset to some de- 
gree by bad public reaction to our shortcom- 
ings, not all of wich are within our power 
to correct. 

The industry’s record of progress is proof 
that the foresighted men of the industry sin- 
cerely believe and demonstrate that good 
conduct is good business. Also that there 
is a general attitude among the great mass 
of thinking men and women engaged in the 
industry to so conduct their business as to 
win and hold public approval. Yet many 
are too sublimely tolerant of break-downs in 
their own good intentions and blind to re- 


sulting bad conditions that irritate the 
public. 


IS THE INDUSTRY A FREE ENTERPRISE? 


In a recent speech, Chairman John F. 
O'Connell, of the New York State liquor au- 
thority, raised this question, “Is the alcoholic 
beverage industry truly a free enterprise?” 
His answer was that “it is a free enterprise so 
long as its operations are confined to the area 
and meet the standards defined and deline- 
ated in the alcoholic beverage control law.” 
Under this interpretation a law-violating li- 
censee suspends his own right to engage in 
the business, 

Are bad conditions an indictment of the 
industry or of liquor control? Without 
Shirking our individual responsibilities, let 
Us see what the public complains about and 
ace whose province the corrective meas- 

S lie, 

How does the public regard the industry's 
Products? While the conditions under which 
they are made, labeled and, to a certain ex- 
tent, advertised and sold are prescribed by 
the laws and regulations of the Federal Gov- 
on a and by some State rules, the Fed- 

ral Government’s interest through the 
&’cohol tax unit is largely that of protecting 
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this revenue. So, the matter of product 
quality, about which the public has prob- 
ably had some instances for complaint dur- 
ing the period of shortage, is the responsi- 
bility of the individual producer. 

Normally, the policy of the Distilled Spirits 
Institute is not to interfere with purely com- 
petitive trade practices nor with the type of 
products that producers offer. But, when in a 
period of emergency such as the present, 
practices arise that harm the entire industry 
and cause unfavorable public reaction, then, 
we feel, such a situation cannot be ignored. 

Shortages of prewar standard products 
have drawn into the market a mass of sub- 
standard emergency concoctions that hood- 
wink the public and are a plague to the in- 
dustry’s reputation.. To make myself clear, 
I need mention only a couple of shining 
examples bearing the ingenuous labels of 
“rye,” or “bourbon liqueurs.” 

These are reminiscent of some of the low 
standard Caribbean and Mexican alcohol 
products which mushroomed in the market 
several years ago. 

Against this new evil the Distilled Spirits 
Institute has filed a vigorous protest with 
the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, contending that such labeling 
and advertising, when obviously designed to 
play upon the public acceptance of the words 
“rye” and “bourbon” as connoting whisky, 
is misleading and unfair tc the public. 

In the State of Connecticut, whose en- 
forcement officials are aware o* possible de- 
ception, regulations require that an addi- 
tional label be attached to every bottle of 
such mixture warning the consumer that 
this is “not a whisky.” Must other States 
follow suit? Also, those distillers who are 
primarily concerned with the maintenance 
of traditional American whisky standards 
look with considerable disfavor upon the 
use of potato alcohol, when the law defines 
whisky a fermented mash of grain. 

The public is entitled to the highest in 
quality, particularly in view of the high ex- 
cise tax involved in every bottle, whether 
good or bad in quality. 

Excise taxes on distilled spirits, including 
the average State tax, have risen from $1.76 
per proof gallon in 1933 to the present level 
of $10.21. Obviously, in the 12 years since 
repeal, the tax slice per bottle has gone up 
enormously. As recently as 1939 the tax on 
@ quart of 100-proof, 4-year-old or more 
whisky was only 80 cents. Today the tax 
on this same quart is $2.55, a 219 percent 
increase. 

I offer you this analysis to emphasize the 
point that the public which pays this heavy 
tax is entitled to know what it buys, be- 
cause the difference in price of the con- 
tents per bottle is minor, tax taken into 
consideration. 

Furthermore, there has been considerable 
public and official agitation over the alloca- 
tions of brands to the trade and in turn to 
the public. Although many standard articles 
of trade, including clothing, toothpaste, and 
cigarettes, were off the dealers’ shelves for 
long periods, and although the necessity for 
rationing has been fully justified in the 
face of stringency of supplies, especially to- 
day, the public seems to think that distillers’ 
barrels are bottomless. Of course, the basis 
of the public’s complaints might be the 
method or equity of individual instances of 
rationing, tie-in sales, or price, rather than 
the policy of conservation itself. These by 
no means involve liquor control, but are 
problems of the individual distiller, whole- 
saler, or retailer concerned. But to stop these 
evils the Government and some of the States 
have taken action. 

The next, and perhaps the most serious, 
public complaint is the licensed nuisance 
where regulation or moral control is disre- 
garded. Obviously, the continued operation 
of such permittees is solely the responsibility 
of the licensing authority and the law en- 
forcement agency. The public is altogether 
too prone to indict the industry as a whole 
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for the existence of every offending bad out- 
let and every abuse. Actually, these abuses 
are tolerated under license, the revocation of 
which is the only legal way of putting them 
out of business. 

The third basis of public agitation against 
the industry is the chronic alcoholic, who is 
also the cause of concern to public officials 
and the industry. According to eminent 
medical men who already have accomplished 
much toward scientific research and treat- 
ment of alcoholism, it has been found that 
the excessive use of alcohol is more often a 
result of weakness of body and mind rather 
than the other way round. It is a fallacy 
to believe that the alcoholic overindulges 
just because he likes alcohol. Essentially he 
is the victim of himself—his frustration and 
his weaknesses—a case for medical or psy- 
chiatric treatment. Upon the basis of these 
findings, we may challenge the inference 
that the alcoholic is basically a product of 
the tavern, or even of alcohol itself. 

The industry is by no means running away 
from the problem of alcoholism. For some 
years it has encouraged and helped to sup- 
port medical research and studies. Dis- 
tillers have recognized this problem in their 
advertising and have sought to enlighten the 
public about it. There is also a growing in- 
terest in the subject of care and treatment 
of alcoholics on the part of State liquor con- 
trol boards. So, in answer to the alcoholic 
as a source of public resentment, we may 
say that the interest and cooperation of the 
industry and of control officials are akin to 
the public’s. Only science can solve the prob- 
lem of the weakling who resorts to overin- 
dulgence. 

What I desire to convey mainly is that 
while the public may be critical both of the 
industry and of liquor control for shortcom- 
ings that are really due to human frailty, 
there is need for a greater consciousness on 
the part of every segment of the industry to 
the rumblings and ground swells of public 
opinion as manifestations of conditions that 
the industry, as a unit, should seek to correct. 


COORDINATING PUBLIC RELATIONS EDUCATION 


While the industry, through its respective 
trade organizations, has done some excellent 
educational work, and, through the power of 
trade opinion and with the aid of liquor- 
control authorities, has improved conditions 
in many localities, the long anticipated and 
much desired consolidation of the two in- 
dustry public relations organizations has now 
been achieved. Under the title of Licensed 
Beverage Industries, Inc., the combined or- 
ganization is at work outlining an integrated 
program that is to thread its way down 
through the channels of producers, whole- 
salers, retailers, and tavern keepers. 

By this means it is hoped that progres- 
sive steps will be taken in a program of self- 
discipline and education. Some of the delays 
and failures of the past have been probably 
due to the lack of clear recognition of just 
what the problems are, and the lack of defi- 
nite assignment of responsibility for meet- 
ing them. At best, whatever the industry 
might be able to accomplish in a houseclean- 
ing campaign can merely supplement the 
work of the liquor-control authorities who 
must be depended upon to tighten law en- 
forcement with firmness, justice, and speed 
To organize for more effective action may 
require the spending of a greater propor- 
tion of public revenues received from alco- 
holic beverages, the exercising of a greater 
degree of selectivity in the type and quali- 
fication of licensees, and even perhaps the 
limiting of licenses. 

We realize that administrators are fre- 
quently held responsible for the acts and 
omissions of local enforcement officials. All 
too often the enforcement of liquor laws 
does not rest solely with the State liquor 
administrators. In fact, enforcement may 
be several steps removed; for beyond the 


control Officials’ jurisdiction are the local 
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agencies charged with the enforcement of 
laws, and, beyond those, the judicial deter- 
mination of violations. 


DRY ATTITUDE 


Under the threat of world famine, the drys 
see an opportunity; and an organized cry 
has been set up against the use of grain for 
beverage purposes “while starving Europe 
pleads for bread.” Of course that premise is 
false; for the distilling industry, under its 
present grain allowance, processes only a 
negligible amount of grain suitable for bread. 
That fact, however, does not lessen the on- 
slaught of these people, some of whom are 
well-meaning, but who do not know the 
facts. They likewise believe that the indus- 
try is responsible for the sugar shortage. 

Even the drys do not hope to bring about 
prohibition constitutionally, but have gone 
about it this time by adopting a program of 
infiltration—that of drying up area after 
area br local option. 

The local option map of the Distilled 
Spirits Institute reveals that as of December 
1945, 30.9 percent of the country by counties 
is now legally dry, compared with 69.1 per- 
cent legally wet. Population-wise, the coun- 
try is 18.9 percent dry, and 81.1 percent wet. 
This ratio represents a net gain by the drys 
of only one-tenth of 1 percent over 1944, 
or a net gain in 1 year in dry population of 
311,293. 

The drys have made their greatest headway 
in the traditionally dry South. The most 
pronounced gains were in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Virginia, where the drys piled 
up 281,974 of their net gain of 311,293. 

According to the most recent Gallup poll 
on public sentiment toward continuation of 
the legal sale of alcoholic beverages, 67 per- 
cent of those with definite opinions indi- 
cated a favorable vote. This was a gain of 
4 percent in wet sentiment over 1944. 

Many of us are too likely to dismiss honest 
criticism of the industry as having been 
inspired by professional drys. Such an at- 
titude disregards the menifest suspicion and 
distrust of the industry by large elements in 
our population who are not dry in any sense 
of the term, but who are honestly interested 
in the success of repeal and the efficacy of 
liquor control. 


WHY PROHIBITION DOES NOT PROHIBIT 


In order to get a prope: perspective on 
the question of uncompromising prohibition 
as against legal control, there are a few sim- 
ple facts that must be kept in mind: 

(a) Laws did not and cannot prevent the 
undercover production of alcohol. 

(b) Laws did not and cannot prevent alco- 
hol’s use and sale. The desire to use and the 
will to supply are governed by inherent ap- 
petites and greed; these forces no law can 
wholly eliminate. 

(c) As may anything else that is poten- 
tially harmful when used to excess, alcoholic 
beverages may be harmful when used im- 
moderately. But excesses werr more preva- 
lent during the period before repeal than 
they have been since. Fossibly more people 
drink now, but they drink more moderately 
and they drink better beverages. 

‘d) Therefore, prohibition does not and 
never did actually prohibit. It merely drives 
the production, sale, and consumption of 
liquor underground with attendant evils, and 
deprives the Government and States of large 
revenue. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


In the reilm of industry guesswork and 
discussion, the question of production and 
supply is currently in the limelight. Despite 
early postwar hopes for free, competitive pro- 
duction, the relief of world famine condi- 
tions has taken more and more of the Na- 
tion’s vast reserves of grain, thus curtailing 
the use of grain for beverage distilling pur- 
poses. 

While it is hoped that, as new and bounti- 
ful crops are harvested, the grain situation 
will ease, a realistic appraisal indicates that 


the industry may face restricted allotment 
of grain through 1946 and until the fall 
of 1947. 

Despite the curtailment of use and in- 
ventory of grains, the industry, in response 
to an urgent appeal of Fiorello LaGuardia, 
Director General of UNRRA, pledged the con- 
tribution to the famine-relief program of 
50,000,000 pounds of grain or the equivalent 
in cash. Each distiller’s contribution was 
based on recent grain allocations by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Thus far 19,000,000 
pounds of grain have been shipped to UNRRA, 
practically all of which has been contributed 
by the historic beverage producers. 

What is the supply situation? How does 
the present grain curtailment affect the sup- 
ply? When may the public be able to obtain 
readily its favorite brands of properly ma- 
tured whisky? 

Here are the answers as I see them— 

(1) As of April 30, 1946, the supply of ma- 
ture whisky in stock in Internal Revenue 
bonded warehouses was only sufficient to last 
at the present rate of withdrawals approxi- 
mately 24% years. There was no whisky pro- 
duction in 1943, and the small amount pro- 
duced in 1944 will not mature until the fall 
of 1948. 

(2) The present famine diet of grain allo- 
cation, if continued for the balance of the 
year, will permit a production for the last 
8 months equal to only about two-thirds of 
the amount produced the first 4 months of 
1946. 

(3) The public may not expect to obtain on 
call its favorite prewar brands at dealers until 
late 1949 or 1950. 

These conclusions are based on simple 
arithmetic. Here are the facts: 

During the 42 wartime months, October 
1942 to August 1945, inclusive, the beverage 
distilling industry had a total of but 86 full 
days of beverage production. As you know, 
that production was surrounded by many re- 
strictions. 

From September 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, 
a total period of 303 days, the industry has 
been permitted to operate a total of 641, full 
days and is still under highly restrictive pro- 
visions as to kind of grain and as to feed 
recovery requirements. Also, approximately 
40 percent of the grain allocated for beverage 
spirits production went to industrial alcohol 
plants or to commercial alcohol and war alco- 
hol plants, which are not regarded as historic 
beverage distillers. 

Based upon available whisky stocks, the 
output of individual company brands must 
be predicated upon their respective aged 
stock positions. For the industry as a whole, 
at the end of December 1941, stocks of do- 
mestic whisky were 510,930,000 original proof 
gallons. Production of whisky for the 4 years 
and 4 months ending April 30, 1946, was 
250,068,204 gallons, while withdrawals during 
the same period were 304,219,400 tax gallons, 
leaving stock on hand as of April 30, 1946, 
of 370,268,246 original proof gallons. 

Projecting these stocks for available use 
we must deduct the 1944, 1945, and 1946 pro- 
duction as immature, and deduct from the 
remaining inventory estimated losses by 
evaporation and leakage. Accounting for 
these deductions we have: 

Original 
proof gallons 


Whisky stocks in warehouses 


ip ee 370, 268, 246 

Deduct 1944, 1945, and 1946 pro- 
duction as immature_....-.... 173, 497, 798 
IE ie tdhctesticniedaean 196, 770, 448 


Proof gallons 

Less evaporation losses (esti- 

mated 22 percent) .......--.. 43, 289, 498 
Balance available mature 

whisky Apr. 1, 1946... 153, 480, 950 


To assure a continuity of mature whisky, 
this balance must be spread over a period of 
several years or until the production of 1944, 
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1945, and 1946 becomes of age. Withdrawals 
from stocks during 1945 were 60,000,000 gai. 
lons, withdrawals during the first 4 months 
of 1946 were 22,000,000 gallons or at an 
annual rate of 66,000,000 gallons. It woulg 
appear that this rate of withdrawal cannot 
be increased, and to maintain continuity 
may have to be reduced. An alternative 
would be a change in whisky blend formulas 
and a further reduction in shipments of 
straight and bonded whisky. Any marked 
increase in withdrawals at this time would 
make more merchandise available only tem. 
porarily, and would cause a shortage before 
the present production is matured, a short. 
age more critical than that of 1943. 

It is imperative that we bear in mind 
that the stocks on hand represent the backlog 
of the combined industry, and there have 
been, particularly of late, some heavy in. 
dividual accumulations of inventory by other 
than historic beverage distillers. But, in the 
main, it becomes a problem for each sup- 
plier, upon the basis of his own stocks and 
continuities, to decide for himself the rate 
at which he can afford to dispense the life. 
blood of his business and get the wherewithal 
to sustain himself in future years. 


UTILIZATION OF FUTURE GRAIN SURPLUSES 


I already have mentioned the industry's 
feed-recovery program, which contributed 
much to the Nation's food supply during the 
war. 

Through the cooperation of the Distilled 
Spirits Institute, the Kentucky Distillers As- 
sociation, and the Maryland Distillers Asso- 
ciation, the Feed Grain Council was formed 
to explore more fully the potentials of the 
industry’s byproducts. 

Recently the Feed Grain Council was given 
the opportunity to unfold the industry's 
grain-processing program to a distinguished 
group of members of the Senate and House 
Committees on Agriculture and officials of 
the Department of Agriculture. The council 
is now planning to familiarize the trade and 
the public with this vital economic develop- 
ment. 

Before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture on May 14, 1946, Mr. Norris E. Dodd, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, said: “When 
the present food crisis ends, American {arm- 
ers fear a difficult job in readjusting their 
production to fit peacetime needs. This will 
be particularly true for crops, like corn, that 
were expanded greatly as farmers responded 
patriotically to wartime demands. As they 
enter this period of readjustment, farmers 
look to science and research to find new uses 
for their products.” 

The war and its urgent needs accelerated 
the application of science by the distilling 
industry to complete use of grains. This 
activity may well contribute to the salvation 
of the farmer when grain production abun- 
dance resolves itself into grain surpluses and 
a struggle to obtain fair prices. 





Protest Against Un-American Govern 
ment Regulations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I desire to incorpo- 
rate in the REcorp a piece of publicity 
that recently caine to my office. I com- 
mend the reading of this to my colleague, 
as it shows the beginning of what may 
beccme a Nation-wiae protest against 
what the New Deal is doing to us, 
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<\;MER PROTEST MEETING (NONPOLITICAL) 
AGAINST PRESENT UN-AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
REGULATIONS 
Are you able to obtain repairs for your 
machinery or to buy necessary new farm 
equipment? 

Are you able to obtain building material 
for the necessary repairs of your buildings? 
: With more livestock on the farms in this 
community than ever before in history, are 
you able to obtain meat for your table or 
butter for your bread—what bread? 

As a discharged veteran, is the Government 
fulfilling its promise to you or are you get- 

» the run-around? 

Are you able to buy overalls to work in 

ra new suit for dress wear? 

In what condition is your automobile and 
tires? 

Would you like to take the hay wire out 
f the bureaucratic Government boards and 
nut it on the farms where it is needed? 

" Do you know there are 27,000 paid Govern- 


( 


perpetuate their activities? 
' How long are you willing to pay 3,000,000 
bureaucratic Government employees for cre- 
ating one emergency after another to keep 
themselves in office? 

If you are opposed to these things, attend 
the protest meeting at the Delano High 
School Auditorium, Friday, June 28, 9 p. m. 





Compton (Calif.) Paper Editorial Different 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent so to do having been granted me, 
I take pleasure in calling attention of the 
Members of Congress to the following 
editorial entitled ‘“‘Tomorrow’s Leaders.” 
It appeared in the Compton Journal, 
which is published at Compton, Calif., 
which important city is in the Eighteenth 
District of California, which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress. 

The pertinency and appropriateness of 
this editorial is so self-evident that I am 
sure that all readers will immediately 
recognize same. 


TOMORROW'S LEADERS 


With the death during the past few weeks 
of a number of prominent California leaders, 
one wonders on whose shoulders the mantle 
of leadership will fall tomorrow. 

The State has absorbed a tremendous pop- 
ulation during the past decade, including 
vast numbers of children who have had to be 
crowded into schools designed for only a 
normal yearly increase in school popula- 
tion. So far as facilities of the various char- 
acter-building agencies are concerned, as 
many of these children as could be attracted 
into the activities of such organizations have 
joined Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Woodcraft Rangers, YMCA’s, YWCA's, 
church organizations for young people, and 
other groups where training for leadership 
is emphasized. 

How effectively the schools and the char- 
acter-building institutions will do their work 
remains to be shown in due time. Leader- 
ship is an inherent trait that needs develop- 
ment by people versed in child psychology 
and training, Little or none of it can be 
instilled in a youth in which it is not ger- 
However, by teaching the essentials 
© leadership to all yaung minds, the ability 


mane 


to follow competent leadership can be de- 
veloped, and there is no doubt that a little 
“followship” ability will be needed unless we 
want a citizenry made up entirely of leaders. 

It is doubtful if any of our great national 
leaders from * * * turn prepared him- 
self by learning everything that could be 
garnered about a lot of subjects, and in each 
case it was not only the education they gath- 
ered the hard way, but the self-discipline that 
came from getting their education, that made 
them the great leaders they ultimately be- 
came. So tomorrow’s problems will find their 
own l-aders to help solve them. 





Profit Sharing Versus Industrial Strife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 1l., 1946, I introduced House Reso- 
lution 481 on profit sharing. The fol- 
lowing article from the Christian Science 
Monitor is interesting in that connec- 
tion: 


Prorit SHARING ONE Way TO LABOR PEACE 
(By George Ericson) 


While major strikes, at present, no longer 
threaten the country’s return to some ap- 
proximation of industrial normalcy, the need 
for a wise and firm labor policy is as urgent 
asever Other anc less dangerous work stop- 
pages will no doubt be numerous through- 
out the balance of the year but, since a tem- 
porary wage pattern has been se., they will 
probably be settled quickly on a basis com- 
parable to tha* in the motor, steel, coal, and 
rail controveries. 

It will be months from now before the full 
effects of the strikes are apparent. In the 
meantime, the search for proper legislation 
to minimize or prevent industrial strife will 
go on despite statements that industrial peace 
cannot be legislated. Laws, nevertheless, are 
the crystallization of what society regards as 
right and reasonable tehavior under vary- 
ing conditions, and laws can and must call 
for punishment wher its directives are disre- 
garded. The rise and fall of the Case bill 
and the passage of the Hobbs antiracketeer- 
ing bill are halting steps on the road toward 
acceptable relationships between labor and 
management. 


NEED OF UNDERSTANDING AND GOOD WILL 


This column holds no brief for more laws 
to induce men or organizations to work to- 
gether in amity or cooperatively. The true 
basis of labor peace is understanding and 
good will. And while efforts toward this end 
may be slow, progress is certainly being made. 

There are a number of approaches today 
toward satisfying organized labor in itc search 
for an adequate and stable income. Promi- 
nent among these is profit sharing, which 
has had sporadic trials for over 100 years. 
Then there is the guaranteed annual wage 
and the wage-incentive plan. Important, 
too, in aiding security of income are agree- 
ments which provide for dismissal compen- 
sation and for observing s<niority when work 
slackens and lay-offs follow 

The guaranteed annual wage plans now in 
operation are being studied by a Federal 
group of experts under the direction of Mur- 
ray W. Latimer, former chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, and Arthur S, 
Meyer, chairman of the New York State Me- 
diation Board. A report may be expected be- 
fore long on methods of regularizing pro- 
duction and stabilizing employment. Work- 
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ing on the same problem are the Brookings 
Institution and the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

It is understood that these two groups are 
interchanging information with the Gov- 
ernment commission. Out of these studies 
should come authoritative data and analy- 
sis helpful in eliminating the insecurity 
which is held to be a leading cause Of labor 
unrest. 

EMPLOYEE SEEN AS PARTNER 


Profit sharing is seen by many to be the 
answer to workers’ dissatisfaction. Labor 
should not be treated as a cost of production. 
is the assertion, but the employee should be 
regarded as a partner. He should receive 
first a fixed amount keyed to the prevailing 
wage rate in the particular industry; and 
second, he should get, in addition, a share of 
the net profit after taxes and reserves, but 
before dividends. There are numerous varia- 
tions of profit-sharing plans, but the basic 
idea is to induce workers to put increased or 
consistently effective effort into their labor. 
since they have a stake in operations which 
are profitable. 

There are a number of things which mili- 
tate against the success of profit-sharing 
schemes. The foremost of these is the fact 
that in a profit-and-loss economy there are 
scores of thousands of concerns which, in 
some years, have no profits to share, but are 
obliged to report losses. When this happens 
to be the case, the workers do not share in 
the losses, but often, nevertheless, are dis- 
gruntled because they get only their regular 
wage when they had hoped or had been led 
to believe that profits would be divided. 


UNION LEADERS’ OBJECTIONS 


Dissatisfaction here, of course, results from 
lack of understanding. Workers employed 
in an industry strongly affected by the busi- 
ness cycle must be made to see that unless 
hard times can be eliminated, there just will 
be no profits to distribute. The fact that a 
considerable number of union leaders are not 
enthusiastic about profit-sharing plans is 
due to their belief that such plans are used 
to keep wages and salaries at lower levels 
than they could gain through organized 
unionism. 

One leader stated that often such a plan 
creates the mistaken idea in the minds of 
employees that such plans make them part- 
ners in industry and divert their attention 
from unionism. It seems to become a sub- 
stitute for collective bargaining Another 
said, “Profit sharing, as practiced by a num- 
ber of corporations * * * has created 
suspicion and distrust because the workers 
know nothing about the basis upon which 
the profits were distributed.” 

Another weakness in the profit-sharing 
idea is the presumption that profit fluctua- 
tions are largely determined by efficiency of 
labor. But it can readily be seen that the 
level of profits in any given year may be 
due to various factors, in which often labor 
has no part or control. 


PRODUCTION, NOT PROFIT, KEY 


Still another misapprehension is the no- 
tion that extra pay should be apportioned 
regardless of production results. This ha 
been emphasized by T. Dwight Williams, 
president of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, who said recently that “a plan 
which will provide incentive to greater pro- 
duction by promising labor a fair share in 
the increased wealth it creates is wholly de- 
sirable, but such compensation must be tied 
to production, not profits.” 

A survey of profit-sharing plans just com- 
pleted by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reveals that out of 161 true 
profit-sharing plans, 60 percent had been 
abandoned. Reasons assigned for discontin- 
uance were dissatisfaction by labor or man- 
agement, lack of profits, concerns changing 
ownership, and others going out of business, 
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An illuminating observation was the state- 
ment that if all companies had been on a 
profit-sharing basis in the years 1936-39, 
most of the plans would assuredly have been 
junked, since Revenue Bureau returns 
showed that in that 4-year period 60 percent 
of all firms reported no taxable income. 


PLANS THAT ARE SUCCESSFUL 


There are, however, profit-sharing pro- 
grams that have been eminently successful. 
One such started by Procter & Gamble Co. 
has been operating for 52 years. The plan 
is not strictly related to profits, since the 
employee makes a contribution too. He re- 
ceives a profit-sharing credit of 5 to 15 per- 
cent of his wages, dependent upon length of 
service. 

A profit-sharing plan called unique in 
American industry was announced last week 
by L. H. B. Klotz, president of the Luscombe 
Airplane Co., Dallas, Tex. It calls for the 
distribution to nearly 1,000 employees of one- 
third of the company’s net profit before 
taxes. Luscombe’s head said that this bonus 
would be paid at the close of each quarter, 
provided that such bonus is 1 percent or more 
of the total pay roll for that quarter. If 
less than 1 percent, no bonus would be paid 
for that quarter, but the unpaid balance will 
be added to the next quarter’s bonus account. 
All earnings, including overtime, shift differ- 
ential, and vacation pay, are included in the 
gross pay roll for purposes of calculating 
bonus. 

SHARING SUPERIOR TO UNIONISM 


An outstanding plan is that of the com- 
panies controlled by Eric A. Johnston in 
the State of Washington, in which 25 percent 
of net profits before taxes is allotted to em- 
ployees. Another variation, something in 
the nature of a wage-incentive plan, is the 
Kaiser-Frazer scheme, by which the company 
is to pay a bonus of $5 a car, which is to be 
put in a fund to be paid periodically to em- 
ployees who have stayed on the job 90 percent 
of their scheduled time and who have re- 
frained from joining in any proscribed labor 
activities. 

The fact that many profit-sharing plans 
have been allowed to lapse is no evidence 
that they do not have much to commend 
them. It must be emphasized that they are 
an approach to a desired end: industrial 
peace based on equity. There should be no 
cessation of the advocacy of the thesis that 
labor and management have a common goal: 
increased production at ever-lower cost. As 
more companies find a way to share the 
benefits of expanded output with the work- 
ers, the latter will more and more think of 
themselves as partners. This is a goal su- 
perior to unionism. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
place in the Recorp an article written 
by David Lawrence appearing in the Eve- 
ning Star under date of June 26, 1946, 
discussing the failure of the administra- 
tion to control prices: 

LABOR-UNION STRATEGY VIRTUALLY KILLED 


OPA—FaILuRE TO HOLD THE LINE SOUNDED 
DEATH KNELL TO PRICE CONTROL 


(By David Lawrence) 
These are days cf strarge paradoxes. Labor- 
union leaders are crying out that the OPA 


must be saved, when the truth is that labor- 
union strategy in major industries has virtu- 
ally killed the OPA and brought on an un- 
paralled wave of inflation. 

The moment one economic group in the 
community insisted on forcing up costs and 
threatened to paralyze production and dis- 
tribution unless its wage demands were met 
and the moment the President of the United 
States failed to hold the scales even and 
granted wage-cost increases, the death knell 
of effective price control in America was 
sounded. 

The form in which OPA is now continued 
is secondary. The effect of the amendments 
made to pending legislation is to permit pro- 
ducers to add wage costs to their prices. So 
all the hullabaloo about saving the OPA is 
academic. Price control for all practical pur- 
poses has been killed by the President of the 
United States through his policy of wage 
inflation. 

READS ONLY OF CONGRESS 


The country reads only what Congress is 
doing at present. The defenders of the OPA 
program are criticizing Congress and stirring 
up a propaganda from coast to coast to give 
the impression that chaos will result if the 
OPA bill is killed. There was a time quite 
recently when many observers, including this 
correspondent, believed that run-away infla- 
tion might follow the abolition of the OPA. 
But the events which the Nation has wit- 
nessed on the labor front, where wage costs 
were Officially boosted by the White House 
and prices necessarily increased, make the 
OPA and price control of much less impor- 
tance. 

The OPA should, of course, be retained, but 
only as part of a national program of fighting 
inflation by freezing wage costs. But the 
President is too timid about restraining the 
labor front from forcing run-away prices, and 
he has thus contributed by his policy to the 
inflationary trend. Hence, OPA cannot pre- 
vent the price level from rising any more 

The black markets, which are flourishing, 
might have been broken up by a sensible 
program combining wage and price control. 

The effort to increase production by means 
of subsidies has not been as effective as its 
sponsors predicted. Shortages are still preva- 
lent and scarce goods find their way to black 
markets. Production in many lines is re- 
tarded or stopped altogether because of OPA 
rulings. Enormous losses have resulted. 

The President will soon have to decide 
whether to veto or sign the OPA extension 
bill. He doesn’t like the measure, but if he 
wants a semblance of price supervision and 
if he wishes the OPA to remain as a going 
concern in a small way, he might better sign 
the proposal. If he does veto it, the measure 
probably will be passed over his veto. If it 
isn’t, there is little chance for a resolution to 
pass continuing OPA asis. This has been the 
last resort hope of the administration manip- 
ulators of the OPA bill, but they will take a 
big risk if they persuade the President to veto 
the bill with that move in mind. 


ECONOMIC GROUPS FIGHT 


The problem is, to be sure, a contest be- 
tween economic groups, and recent develop- 
ments deserve to be studied as an example of 
what happens when a politically dominated 
democracy tries controlled economy. In the 
first place, the whole success of any program 
of restraint on prices or wages depends on a 
bit of self-denial by all economic groups, but 
it depends mostly on a leadership that has 
the trust and confidence of the groups them- 
selves 

Whatever confidence the management 
groups had in the President was gradually 
dispelled by his relinquishment of virtually 
all controls over wages while he insisted on 
price controls. Then, instead of balancing 
the economy by holding wages down, the 
President capitulated to the cause of political 
expediency. If there had been in the White 
House a man who could have retained the 
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confidence of all economic groups, there 
would not be any debate on OPA today. Pub. 
lic opinion would have supported a construc- 
tive program. But the President’s own 
friends—the labor union leaders who de. 
manded substantial wage increases above pre- 
war levels—really destroyed the OPA. 

No matter what diminished controls are 
permitted now through an extension of the 
present law, price control is on the way out 
altogether. The conscientious work that 
many men did to fight inflation through the 
OPA has been rendered virtually useless by 
politics in the White House, and, of course, 
by counterpolitics in Congress. 





Hon. James A. Farley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following address by the 
Honorable James A. Farlcy. chairman of 
the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
on a progranri sponsored by the Commu- 
nity Committee of New York To Aid the 
United Jewish Appeal, over Station 
WNYC, New York City, June 27, 1946: 


Fellow New Yorkers, we who live in the 
greatest city of the world have always taken 
pride in our town, and for many just reasons 
Seven million people demonstrate from day 
to day that it is possible for people of all 
faiths and creeds, from every walk of life. to 
work together and to live together in har- 
mony and in the spirit of good will. For this 
reason, I feel privileged to speak to you this 
evening on behalf of a problem which con- 
cerns us all 

This month there have veen celebrations 
in various parts of the world commemorat- 
ing victory in war. It is true that in many 
war torn countries help from the rest of the 
world still is needed, but the people of those 
nations are confident of rebuilding their lives 
and their homes on their own soil. Yes; for 
most of the world the war ended a year ago, 
but for one small group of people the battle 
for survival continues. I speak o* the one 
and a half million Jewish people who are 
alive in Europe today. Six million of their 
friends and relativ s were exterminated in 
one of the most inhuman programs of cruelty 
in world history. Thesc one and a half mil- 
lion who survived a.e objects of wonder to 
the rest of the werid. Miraculously they 
survived years of physical torture, years of 
horrible experiences. But their survival has 
only been a reprieve, because these are peo- 
ple without homes, without families, with- 
out a country, without a hope. They still 
wander throughout Europe searching piti- 
fully and hopelessly for some remnant of 
their families, knowing only too well that 
those they seek are in the ash heaps of the 
gas chambers. 

The most pitiful of all are the children— 
2,000,000 killed, 150,000 left. These children 
are considered the strong ones; they, t00, 
survived the terrors of concentration camps; 
they, too, spent the greatest part of their 
young lives living in constant hiding. To- 
day these youngsters, going to school for the 
first time, run in fright when they hear the 
school bell ring. They remember that the 
ringing bells were the signal for them to be 
herded off into cattle cars to the gas cham- 
bers. They remember, tco, the sight of their 
mothers and fathers being killed, sometimes 
before their very eyes. 















Yes, they are a pitiful sight. But, as we 
+y them, we must remember that these Jews 
who survived Hitler's mad plan of mass mur- 
der are a symbol today of what Hitler had 
»oped to do to the rest of the world. These 
Jews were merely the steppingstone to Hit- 
ler’s desire to conquer the world and rule all 
people of all faiths. And that is why the 
fate of these people must be the concern of 
the rest of the world. 
~ 4s a New Yorker, therefore, and as an 
American, 1 feel privileged to be a member 
of the Community Committee of New York 
To Aid the United Jewish Appeal. Other 
leaders in civic and religious life, under the 
chairmanship of Nelson A. Rockefeller, have 
organized this nonsectarian group to assist 
the United Jewish Appeal raise the funds 
necessary for the rescue and rehabilitation of 
Hitler’s victims 

This is no matter of charity, it is a “task 
of simple humanity which must enlist the 
support of Americans of all faiths.” 

Your support will do more than provide 
mere physical relief—it will give hope to the 
survivors. * * * It will give them back 
their faith in the rest of the world. 

I hope you will respond ta this call in a 
very concrete way—by sending your contribu- 
tions to the Community Committee of New 
York, at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Your gift will 
be the most effective demonstration of Amer- 
ican democracy and good will. 





Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials: 

|From the Marquette (Mich.) Mining 
Journal of June 17, 1946] 


MORE TIME AT HOME 


The Senate, by a vote of 49 to 16, has passed 
and sent to the House a bill to reorganize 
Congress. It appears doubtful whether final 
action will be taken on the legislation in the 
current session, but one of its provisions de- 
serves wider discussion than it has thus far 
received. It is the section which would per- 
mit Congress to adjourn every year on June 
30, except in times of national emergency, 
ind reconvene on the second Tuesday in Oc- 
tober. 

The Constitution requires that “neither 
House during the session of the Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, ad- 
journ for more than 8 days.” The present 
measure, popularly known as the La Follette 
bill. is so worded as to get around the restric- 
“on. Under its provisions, Congress could be 
called back in session by the Presiding Officer 
of either House, or by the joint action of ma- 
jority and minority leaders. As written, 
therefore, the bill actually provides for “con- 
ditional adjournment,” which means that 
Congress would exercise some control over 
Presidential acts even while away from Wash- 
ington. At the same time, the President, 
acting through congressional leaders, could 
call Congress into session. 

Senator La FoLuetTe, chairman of the joint 
committee which drafted the bill, contends 
that representative democracy cannot re- 
main truly representative if elected Mem- 
bers are required to remain away from their 
Constituencies for long periods cf time. In 
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recent years, Congress has been in almost 
continuous session. La FOoLLETTE insists that 
because of this condition Congress and the 
people have been denied the interchange of 
ideas so necessary to our system of govern- 
ment. 

Senator Tart has argued that fixing a defi- 
nite date for adjournment might encourage 
filibusters. He fears also that if Congress 
adjourned over the summer months its Mem- 
bers would go on vacation outside their own 
States. 

The issue is important because it has a 
direct relation to the provision in the same 
bill which would provide for 50-percent salary 
increases in Congress. That recommenda- 
tion has been defended by some on the 
ground that Congress now has to spend more 
time on the job than it did when the present 
$10,000 salary was adopted in 1925. Twenty 
years ago the average time spent in session 
was less than 200 days a year. Since 1940, 
however, congressional sessions have run 
about 350 days a year, although Congress 
recessed for 68 days in 1943 and for a total 
of 104 days in 1944. The 1945 session cov- 
ered 353 days, in which time the House was 
in recess for 45 days and the Senate for 35 
days. It is pointed out that adoption of 
the adjournment provision would limit con- 
gressional sessions to about 250 days, which 
would tend to weaken the argument for the 
salary increase. 

Quite apart from other considerations, the 
point made by La FOLLetre that Congress 
does not have enough time to spend at home 
is a valid one. The Members serve as repre- 
sentatives of States and districts and they 
should have the benefit of first-hand knowl- 
edge of what is going on in those places. 
Whether that can be guaranteed through the 
proposed legislation is something that Con- 
gress probably is in the best position to 
decide. 


—_—- 


[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal of 
June 14, 1946] 


STREAMLINING CONGRESS 


A measure to overhaul and modernize the 
Nation’s lawmaking machinery is regarded as 
having a fighting chance of becoming law 
during this session of Congress following its 
surprising and overwhelming approval by the 
Senate. 

In addition to providing a blueprint for 
modernization of Congress, the legislation 
provides for a 50-percent pay boost for the 
legislators, plus pension privileges. 

As approved by the Senate, the bill would— 

Reduce the number of Senate standing 
committees from 33 to 15 to lighten the bur- 
den of lawmakers, some of whom serve on 
eight or nine committees. 

Increase congressional salaries from $10,000 
to $15,000 a year. 

Expand the Congressman’s technical and 
administrative assistance, with each commit- 
tee being assigned four experts and each law- 
maker an $8,000-a-year administrative as- 
sistant. 

Create a pension system which would al- 
low Members of Congress to contribute volu- 
untarily to a retirement fund. 

Eliminate many of Congress’ routine tasks. 

Tighten fiscal controls by requiring Con- 
gress to go on record in favor of an increase 
in the national debt each time estimated ap- 
propriations are above income anticipated for 
the next fiscal year. 

In some respects, including the provisions 
for a 50-percent pay boost and pension Ssys- 
tem and administrative assistants, the legis- 
lation has the appearance of a means of mak- 
ing the lot of a lawmaker a happier one. 
Some of the modernization contemplated 
seems to be in step with the modern trend 
toward higher living standards and more pay 
for less work, : 
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Many persons have greeted the legislation 
with cheers, however, pointing out that it 
will dc away with cumbersome procedure and 
enable Congress to render better service to 
the Nation. If the measure does have that 
effect, few Americans will begrudge the addi- 
tional tax dollars which the streamlining 
program will cost them. 

Some of the provisions, such as the reduc- 
tion of committees and the abandonment of 
outmoded practices which have taken too 
much of the Congressmen’s time, undoubt- 
edly will pay dividends in the form of better 
service from Congress. 

There is, however, another aspect of the 
matter which should not escape the attention 
of the people. It is the fact that when Con- 
gress fails to serve the best interests of the 
Nation, it is more likely to be due to per- 
sonal defects than to defects in the law- 
making machinery. No matter how stream- 
lined the machinery becomes, Congress won’t 
give the best possible service as long as the 
personal faults remain. 

Whatever laws may be enacted to modern- 
ize lawmaking machinery, the primary re- 
quirement will continue to be for a deep sense 
of responsibility to the Nation’s welfare. No 
modernization of Congress can legislate into 
Congressmen who do not possess it such a 
sense of responsibility or willingness to put 
the Nation’s present and future welfare ahead 
of their personal political futures There 
are, of course, a considerable number of law- 
makers who do have this sense of responsi- 
bility 

Thus, while Congress busies itself with 
modernization of the lawmaking machinery, 
the voters must concern themselves with per- 
sonal qualifications of the lawmakers, realiz- 
ing that no matter how modern the ma- 
chinery is, the Nation still must have capable 
and responsible Congressmen at the controls. 
The modernization measure is described as 
tradition shattering. The tradition that 
Congress should sincerely and courageously 
serve the Nation is one that must not be 
broken. 


[From the Marquette (Mich.) Mining Jour- 
nal of June 17, 1946] 


TOWARD A BETTER CONGRESS 


Congressional reorganization, long talked 
about, took a big step forward when the 
Senate approved the La Follette bill. Raises 
in the salaries of Senators and Congressmen 
need not monopolize attention when the 
measure contains many fundamental changes 
in procedure aimed to create a more effective 
legislative body 

Chief among these is the joint session of 
the four revenue-raising and appropriations 
committees of the two Houses to estimate 
revenues and expenditures and give Congress 
and the Nation a comprehensive view of Fed- 
eral finances. If the new joint committee 
estimates at the beginning of the session that 
expenditures will outrun receipts, a con- 
current resolution by both Houses raising the 
debt limit would be required. 

Congress under this procedure would not 
stumble by separate appropriations into an 
unbalanced budget, but would face the issue 
from the start. Many Members of Congress 
who vote for appropriations so willingly 
would hesitate to commit themselves at the 
opening of Congress to an unbalanced budget. 

A reduction of the number of committees 
is accompanied by giving each one of them 
an economic staff. Too frequently Senators 
and Representatives have been at the mercy 
of experts employed by special interests. In- 
dividual Members of Congress cannot be 
authorities on most of the matters that call 
for their decision. The public interest is 
served by having experts at the elbow of 
Congressmen to give them guidance through 
the maze of complicated problems they are 
called on to solve. 
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Is Our Government Going To Destroy the 
Future Economic Welfare of the Rice 
Industry? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I wish to include herewith copy of 
a statement under the above caption by 
the Honorable Frank A. Godchaux, of 
Louisiana, who has large interests in my 
district in the rice industry. 

Mr. Godchaux is regarded as one of 
the leading authorities on the rice in- 
dustry in the United States. 

The article follows: 


Authorities in Washington have now had 
several years of experience in trying to con- 
trol the price and the distribution of the 
United States rice crop by Government order. 
They have established ceilings on rough and 
clean rice prices and they tell the millers 
where they can sell their output. They have 
up to now acted contrary to the recommenda- 
tions made by the members of the Rice In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. 

One result has been that Blue Rose rice, 
with a mill ceiling of $6.50 per hundred 
pounds in bulk form, is now retailing in some 
sections of the country at as high as $30 per 
hundred, when the maximum retail price 
based on the mill ceiling should not be more 
than $12 or $13 per hundred, even in package 
form. Black markets in long grain are being 
operated in proportion. 

Another result which seems to have been 
entirely overlooked by Washington authori- 
ties has been that the American public is now 
forced to turn to other foods than rice. Those 
interested in the rice industry have been 
working for years toward increasing the per 
capita consumption of rice in the United 
States. Naturally, whatever progress has 
been made toward this end is now being lost. 
We get numerous letters from all over the 
United States from institutions, hospitals, 
individuals who have been placed on rice diets 
by doctors’ orders, and many others who just 
plain like rice and can’t get it. 

Dietary habits change slowly. It is not 
surprising that in the heavy rice-eating sec- 
tions of this country, buying pressure is so 
strong that black-market operators can get 
almost any price they ask for rice, thus mak- 
ing it highly profitable to those who are 
inclined to evade Government price regula- 
tions, and it is obvious that the experience 
of the past year or two has served as only 
a rehearsal for full-scale evasion during the 
coming season unless some change is made 
in Government regulations and/or enforce- 
ment machinery. This will mean that the 
rice program will break down completely, and 
industry leadership will be shifted from the 
efficient to the unscrupulous. 

It is surprising that apparently no one in 
authority in Washington has thought of 
adopting a rice program that would remove 
the profit and the incentive from price eva- 
sion. It would be a simple matter to make 
the black market in rice unprofitable. We 
now produce more than twice as much rice 
as we consume in this country. If it were 
known that the domestic trade would be 
allowed to purchase whatever rice it needs 
from the coming crop, buying pressure would 
be removed, and there would be no incen- 


tive for speculators to obtain rice at above 
ceiling prices by underhanded methods. 

We should likewise allocate an ample sup- 
ply of American grown rice to our only re- 
maining natural Western Hemisphere mar- 
kets in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Hawaiian and 
Virgin Islands. If and when it is necessary, 
these off-shore shipments could be controlled 
by licensing. Ample allocations to these 
markets would make it unnecessary and un- 
profitable for buyers to offer secret premiums. 
Orderly merchandising in these markets 
would go far toward retaining them as cus- 
tomers when conditions are normal and when 
we will need them badly. 

The authorities in Washington seem to 
think it is necessary to cut down on our 
continental rice consumption in order to 
obtain food for export to the Far East. They 
don’t seem to realize that whatever rice is 
retained for use in this country will release 
an equivalent amount of some other food. 
Since 95 percent of the world’s rice produc- 
tion is in the Far East, and since they are 
normally heavy exporters of rice, it is obvious 
that we could never hope to create a regular 
demand for United States grown rice in that 
part of the world, but we could hope to create 
a demand for other good food commodities 
which we might supply them at this time in 
the place of rice. 

We get daily reports from sources that are 
supposed to be reliable, showing very un- 
fortunate mishandling of the food-supply 
situation in the Far East. According to this 
information, it is believed that in Siam alone 
there are hoards of old rice amounting to, 
at least, 1,000,000 tons. Rice experts are con- 
vinced that there are also hoards of between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 tons now in the in- 
terior of Burma. Placing these estimates at 
the minimum of 2,000,000 tons would mean 
that they now have approximately 45,000,000 
pockets of exportable rice in rice-producing 
areas of the Far East. Until recently, Great 
Britain was supposed to get all of Siam’s 
surplus rice on a reparation basis at no cost 
to Great Britain, and even now the highest 
price we have seen offered by Britain for 
these oriental rice surpluses is approximately 
$2.28 per 100 pounds. 

It seems unbelievable that the United 
States Government is paying more than $8 
per 100 pounds for rice grown in this country 
to be shipped half way around the world at 
tremendous additional transportation costs, 
and that even on the basis of these prices 
they have moved during the season now clos- 
ing less than 5,000,000 pockets when all re- 
ports indicate that they have around 45,- 
000,000 pockets of rice in hiding in the same 
areas that our Government is trying to serve, 

This policy seems even more unbelievable 
after reading in the Washington Daily Re- 
porter System of June 12 that the continued 
practice of using rice for fuel in Siam has 
contributed to the slowness of getting 
Siamese rice out to needy neighboring na- 
tions. If our Government and Great Britain 
would offer a reasonable price for this local 
rice, and if they would offer these orientals 
the machinery, tools, and other goods they 
want, all this rice would be available, and 
it would not be necessary for us to pay four 
or five times as much for our rice as they 
now offer for the local rice. 

Another result would be that our own rice 
would be released for the domestic market, 
and for natural Western Hemisphere markets 
which would automatically eliminate black 
markets in rice, and would at the same time 
be cultivating our domestic rice consumption 
and our natural markets so that we would 
have a ready outlet for our rice surpluses 
when conditions are normal again. This 
policy would help our economy now, and for 
future years, and our friends in the Orient 
would also be better served. 

Or will the Government aid the industry 
by: 
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First. Allocating sufficient supplies for the 
domestic market. 

Second. Supplying natural Western Hem. 
isphere markets in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Third and last. Exporting remaining sur- 
plus to foreign markets. 

Then the economic welfare of the rice-pro- 
ducing sections of the United States wil] 
prosper and not be destroyed when the coun- 
try becomes normal again. 





Inter-American Military Cooperation 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
inter-American military cooperation 
proposal, which has been unanimously 
approved by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, must be looked upon as a 
danger, rather than a support, to the 
principles of American and pan-Ameri- 
can democracy. I say this because it is 
clearly and generally recognized that 
many of the Latin-American countries 
do not now have democratic forms of 
government. The placing of weapons of 
war in the hands of any such countries, 
dominated by undemocratic and in many 
instances antidemocratic regimes, runs 
exactly contrary to our expressed in- 
terest in the spread of peaceful and 
democratic ideals. What insurance do 
we have that such weapons would not get 
into the hands of existing Latin-Ameri- 
can dictatorships for the purpose of re- 
taining their dictatorial powers? What 
is the excuse for a military alliance with 
countries avowedly opposed to the prin- 
ciples of democracy? 

My colleagues may be interested in a 
brief report, prepared for the National 
Committee To Win the Peace, reviewing 
the present political situation in a num- 
ber of Latin-American countries. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
portion of this report and respectfully 
urge that its contents be kept in mind 
when the question of an inter-American 
military cooperation act comes before the 
floor of the House: 

During the last days of the siege of 
Berlin, Herr Doktor Joseph Goebbels ad- 
dressed the German nation and the world 
over the radio—warning that the Russians 
were ringing an iron curtain down upon 
Europe. 

The phrase has caught on. Winston 
Churchill did his bit to popularize it. The 
iron curtain is not only the common cur- 
rency of the American and British press these 
days, but has also become a cliché of Anglo- 
American diplomacy. 

Perhaps it is time to give an old adage 4 
new twist—something about people who draw 
their own iron curtains not insisting that 
their neighbors live in glass houses. : 

What goes on behind the iron curtain 
which screens the American sphere of in- 
fluence from the rest of the world—and hides 
the dark secrets of Latin America even from 
the people of the United States? 








We don’t pretend to have the X-ray vision 
to answer that question. But here are a 
few undisputed facts which suggest that it 
is a pertinent one. The facts have to do with 
matters of major concern to the United 
States, if one is to judge by our Govern- 
ment’s preachments to the nations of eastern 
Europe. 

FREE ELECTIONS 

In the Dominican Republic there have 
been no free elections since 1930, when Presi- 
dent Generalissimo Doctor Raphael Leonidas 
Trujillo y Molina seized power. Trujillo 
abolished all opposition parties, set up his 
own Partido Dominicano. After ruling, from 
1938 to 1942, through a stooge, Trujillo put 
himself back on the presidential throne by 
running as the candidate of two parties of 
his own—the Dominicano and the Trujillista. 
The only neon sign in the capital of the 
Dominican Republic, renamed Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, reads: “Trujillo Forever.” Every school 
and public building bears the words “Era of 
Trujillo.” Every automobile license plate car- 
ries the phrase: “Viva Trujillo!” 

The benefactor of the fatherland, restorer 
of the financial independence, liberator of 
the nation, and protector of beaux arts and 
letters rules in the name of God and Trujillo. 

In Paraguay the people’s choice, Gen. 
Higinio Morinigo, succeeded to the Presidency 
in 1940 and retained tke brutalized, tyran- 
nical regime of his predecessor. Morinigo 
reelected himself in 1942 by preventing oppo- 
sition parties from presenting candidates. 
He seized power as an army man and has re- 
tained power through the army ever since 
the Paraguayan National Congress has been 
dissolved. 

Bolivia’s President and Argentina’s tool, 
Col. Gualberto Villaroel, took office after the 
coup d'état of December 1943. Nazi complic- 
ity in this coup is fully described and docu- 
mented in the State Department’s Argentine 
Blue Book of February 1946. 

By using terror against his opponents and 
rigging the 1944 elections, the MNR Party 
won control of the new Congres., which con- 
tinued Villaroel in the Presidency. The offi- 
cial electorate in Bolivia is so limited by prop- 
erty and educational restrictions that less 
than 13 percent is permitted to go to the 
polls. 

But Villaroel and his MNR fear even that 
13 percent. On May 30 they clamped down 
a state of siege, under which all constitu- 
tional guaranties have been suspended and 
a ritid press censorship prevails. 

In Nicaragua, where President Anastasio 
Somoza has held office since 1930, there are 
neither elections nor candidates. Somoza at 
one time talked of leaving the Presidency, 
but on August 25. 1945, announced that he 
would not retire at the end of his term in 
1947, since “my reelection is necessary, be- 
cause there is no other man able enough to 
replace me.” On March 28, 1946, he mag- 
nanimously declared that he was thinking of 
promulgating a new law providing for mi- 
nority representation in the Government. 

In Honduras, President Tiburcio Carias An- 
dino came to power in 1933 through some 
very dubious “elections.” Since then there 
have been neither elections, candidates, po- 
litical parties, nor a national congress. 

El Salvador finally ousted its bloody dic- 
tator-president, Maximiliano Hernandez 
Martinez, last year. He was replaced by a 
new Government headed by Salvador Casta- 
neda Castro. The new Government, like its 
predecessors, took power without the for- 
mality of an election. Although it has talked 
of holding a constitutional convention it has 
not yet taken any steps toward doing so. 

Haiti’s president, Eli Lescot, called off the 
scheduled Presidential elections in 1943 and 
ruled by decree until he was overthrown 
early this year. The possibility of a demo- 
cratic evolution existed in Haiti briefly, and a 
host of political parties sprang up to contest 
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the June elections. But the military junta, 
recognized on the eve of the elections by the 
United States, rigidly controlled the voting 
and imposed economic restrictions on the 
electorate, which made vote buying the rule 
and prevented any free expression of the 
popular will. 

In Ecuador, where President Jose Maria 
Velasco Ibarra came to power through a 
popular revolution against dictator Carlos 
Arroyo del Rio, the democratic trend was 
short-lived. Velasco Ibarra has suspended 
the constitution and abolished all constitu- 
tional guaranties. He also dissolved the 
Congress and now rules without a national 
representative body and without a constitu- 
tion. Under these circumstances ‘he oppo- 
sition parties—Socialist, Liberal, and Com- 
munist—declared their intention to abstain 
from the scheduled elections, which in conse- 
quence were postponed. 

Brazil was moving toward a fuller demcoc- 
racy during the war years with dictator 
Getulio Vargas reluctantly granting conces- 
sions to the Brazilian people. Last Octcber 
Vargas was ousted by a coup d’état, and the 
popular forces demanded the right to elect 
a constituent assembly which would draft a 
democratic constitution and supervise the 
Presidential elections. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS AND ASSOCIATION 


Internal press freedom does not exist in 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Haiti, Honduras, El] Salva- 
dor, or the Dominican Republic. It has 
recently been severely restricted in Ecuador 
and is maintained in Brazil only under great 
difficulties and by the vigorous struggle of 
the Brazilian people. 

American correspondents can go to the 
Dominican Republic, but it is as much as 
their lives are worth to attempt to send out 
any news of what is happening in that un- 
fortunate land. A few, like Quentin Reyn- 
olds and Bert Hicks, have told their stories 
from the safety of these United States after 
their return 

American correspondents travel freely 
throughout the rest of Latin America, and 
so far as we know, Latin-American author- 
ities seldom put obstacles in the way of their 
reporting the full truth. Even during the 
most repressive days of the Farrell-Perén 
dictatorship in Argentina, Arnaldo Cortesi, 
of the New York Times, and Ray Josephs, of 
PM, were free to tell all, and few of their 
stories ran into censorship trouble. 

But it was not until May 30, 1945, that 
Cortesi hit the front page of the Times with 
his startling discovery, All Freedom Ended in 
Argentina, and began to reveal the plight 
of political prisoners who had been suffering 
persecution for almost 3 years. 

The free press of this country tells the 
American people very little of what actually 
goes on behind the iron curtain in the 
Western Hemisphere. United States official- 
dom maintains the elaborate pretense that 
all is well with democracy in our South 
American bailiwick and the big wire services 
exercise a kind of voluntary self-censorship. 

As a result, the impression is all too cur- 
rent here that Argentina is unique among 
Latin-American countries for its antidemo- 
cratic practices and that the sporadic revo- 
lutions and upheavals briefly reported in the 
American press are comic opera affairs with- 
out political or human significance. 

We have heard no suggestion that Yugo- 
slav, Polish, Rumanian, Hungarian, or Rus- 
sian correspondents plan to penetrate the 
iron curtain in the Western Hemisphere to 
make a comparison of the postwar fortunes 
of democracy there and in their own lands. 
No doubt the United States would insist on 
their being granted full freedom to move 
about at will and file their dispatches with- 
out interference. In that case we might get 
some real Latin-American news—if our own 
papers cared to pick it up from the press of 
eastern Europe. 
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International Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing memorandum from the Depart- 
ment of State replying to protests by 
consulting engineers concerning H. R. 
4982: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
June 24, 1946. 

Memorandum to: William Benton, Assistant 

Secretary of State. 
From: Haldore Hanson, executive assistant. 
Subject: State Department reply to protests 

by consulting engineers concerning H. R. 

4982. 

A number of letters have been received 
from American civil engineers, protesting 
against provisions in H. R. 4982, which would 
authorize: 

1. That officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment may be detailed temporarily abroad 
to advise other governments; 

2. That the United States and another 
government may undertake technical proj- 
ects outside the United States, jointly 
financed by this and another government 
for their mutual benefit; and 

3. That agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment may perform technical services in 
the United States for another government. 

The engineers who protested believe that 
these governmental activities would offer 
competition to private consulting engineers. 
They believe that private American engineers 
should be employed directly by foreign gov- 
ernments or employed by the United States 
Government for service abroad. 

This program of technical collaboration 
with governments of Latin America is now 
7 years old. President Roosevelt personally 
suggested the program of loaning United 
States officials to other governments and re- 
ceived regular reports on this program for 
its first 5 years. Part of the program has 
been extended to countries of the Near East 
and Far East during the war. H. R. 4982 
would give the Secretary of State the dis- 
cretion to extend this program to any 
country. 

The letters received from engineers have 
not cited any specific example of a Govern- 
ment mission which was considered to be in 
competition with private consulting firms. 

If the following facts are given to the en- 
gineers, I believe that most of their fears, 
and possibly all of them, will prove un- 
founded. 


DETAILING UNITED STATES OFFICIALS TO LATIN 
AMERICA 


Under authority of the act of May 25, 1938, 
the State Department has arranged for the 
detail of 102 United States officials to other 
governments in a period of 8 years. Only 
seven of these were engineers. 

Four were civil engineers advising on high- 
way construction back in 1939-40. Another 
engineer, John Savrage, of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, has made trips to Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, and Chii.a to advise on hydroelectric 
power projects. In each country he served 
only a few months and was asked when he 
left to arrange for the employment of a num- 
ber of private American consulting engineers. 
Thus, Government service led to private serv- 
ice. TVA sent to Latin America two elec- 
trical engineers, Oren Reed and Julius Krug, 
That accounts for the seven engineers sent 
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abroad in 8 years. During that same period 
there were scores of private American en- 
gineers employed directly by foreign govern- 
ments, in some instances on the recommen- 
dation of the State Department. 

The 95 other United States officials detailed 
abroad under this law were largely in the 
fieids of agriculture, fisheries, public health, 
and such governmental services as child wel- 
fare, tariffs, and immigration. 


UNITED STATES SPECIALISTS LOANED TO CHINA 


Among 25 United States specialists sent to 
China by the State Department during the 
war, 7 were engineers. Six of the 7 en- 
gineers were hired from private life specifi- 
cally for the foreign assignment. One was a 
consulting engineer who is vice president 
of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Another is one of the principal 
communications engineers of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. released to the State 
Department one of its supervising engineers 
for a year of service in China. The chief 
sanitary engineer of the City of Detroit was 
another of those sent by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The other 18 United States specialists sent 
to China were chiefly engaged in agriculture, 
public health, and public information. 


MISSIONS TO LIBERIA, ETHIOPIA, INDIA, THE 
PHILIPPINES, AND THE ARAB COUNTRIES 


In the past 4 years this Government has 
sent technica’ missions to a number of other 
countries, including an industrial group to 
India (1942), a rehabilitation mission to 
Ethiopia (1944), a health group to Liberia 
(1945), an agricultural group to the Arab 
countries (1945), and an agricultural group 
to the Philippines (1946). These missions 
were handled jointly by the State Depart- 
ment and other agencies. As far as I have 
been able to learn from records now avail- 
able, all the engineers on these five missions 
were employed from private life. None were 
permanent Government employees. 


JOINT TECHNICAL PROJECTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Since 1939, by authority of Congress, the 
United States Government has entered into 
agreements with governments in Latin Amer- 
ica for the joint operation of a number of 
technical projects of mutual benefit to this 
and other governments. For example, the 
United States and Mexico are jointly oper- 
ating several weather stations in Mexico 
which serve United States aviation and mer- 
chant vessels. The United States assists 14 
other governments in operating tidal survey 
stations, which is a direct service to the 
United States merchant marine. Joint agri- 
cultural experiment stations have been es- 
tablished in five countries. 

Last year there were 103 United States offi- 
cials serving abroad on these joint projects. 
Of this number, 52 were agricultural experts, 
12 were geologists, 5 were in public health, 
and others were working on child welfare, 
fisheries, and library science. Only 2 were 
engaged in engineering, and these were min- 
ing engineers advising on production meth- 
ods of strategic minerals. Their work was 
undertaken by formal agreement between the 
United States and another government. It 
is doubtful whether a foreign government 
would employ private American engineers for 
such a confidential assignment without the 
formal backing of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


UNITED STATES AGENCIES PERFORMING TECHNICAL 
SERVICES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 
The laboratories of the Public Health Serv- 

ice have occasionally made special water an- 

alyses for the public health services of other 
governments. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has made difficult soil analyses in Wash- 
ington for other governments when the nec- 
essary equipment was not available abroad. 


Both the Bureau of Reclamation and the TVA 
have provided practical training services for 
young engineers sent to this country by for- 
eign governments. 

H. R. 4982 would authorize the continua- 
tion of this type of service. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY IS NONCOMPETITIVE 


It has been the policy of the Government 
to engage only in those technical activities 
for which the Government is_ especially 
qualified, and to employ private technicians 
for foreign assignments wherever possible. 
I believe the above brief outline of the pro- 
gram during the past 8 years will bear out 
this policy. 

The loaning of United States technicians 
to other governments has become an im- 
portant instrument of foreign relations. Its 
purpose is not merely to assist other govern- 
ments in technical matters, but also to build 
a friendly working relationship between two 
governments which will be useful when po- 
litical and economic agreements are to be 
discussed. 

This program was not undertaken with a 
profit motive, but it could easily be demon- 
strated that the United States as a whole— 
including some of its private consulting en- 
gineers—have benefited financially from this 
Government program. To cite a _ single 
example: The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion recently sent to a country in the Near 
East a mission of several Government aero- 
nautical specialists and several private elec- 
trical experts. The private representatives 
returned with orders for $8,000,000 worth of 
American goods, and the Near East govern- 
ment asKea to send at its own expense 100 
of its technicians for training in United 
States universities and factories. 

In any program of this type there are bound 
to be border-line requests, where foreign gov- 
ernments ask for the detail of specialists, and 
this Government must decide whether to re- 
fer the request to a private consulting firm. 
Some mistakes are bound to be made. I1 
think the record to date will show that few, if 
any, mistakes have been made. The State 
Department has always been ready to discuss 
such instances with individual engineers or 
with the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

H. R. 4982 authorizes, in addition to the 
technical activities outlined above, a broad 
program of informational and cultural ac- 
tivities abroad—short-wave broadcasting, of- 
ficial libraries, exchanges of students and 
professors, translation of United States books, 
distribution of educational films. I do not 
see how any engineer can urge the defeat of 
this bill (as a number have) unless he is ad- 
vocating the complete withdrawal of the 
United States from the international ex- 


change of ideas, which this bill is designed 
to promote. 





Overseas Outposts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
recently delivered by Mr. Foster Hailey, 
before the national security committee of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, on the 
subject Overseas Outposts. Mr. Hailey 
is a member of the editorial board of 
the New York Times. He is an author, 
foreign-correspondent, and world trav- 
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eler, and his address will be of general 
interest to Members of the Senate and 
the public. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Before I get over to the subject of the day, 
I would tike to talk a while about the cen- 
eral picture of national security, because it is 
so important. In worrying about the trees, 
I think so often we forget the forest, which 
the general public looks at. 

Three times since we settled our own in- 
ternal difficulties in the Civil War, the United 
States has stripped itself of the weapons of 
war in the belief that its geographic isola- 
tion and its peaceful intentions were enough 
to insure its national security. 

At the end of the Civil War we were prob- 
ably the nations’ first sea power, which is not 
very often appreciated, and I don't think it 
is an important question, but at that time 
we also had the world’s finest army trained 
in war. 

The army, of course, was disbanded as 
soon as the war was over, as the army gen- 
erally is, and the navy sank into such a 
state of innocuous desuetude that it was 
correctly described in the Army-Navy Jour- 
nal as being a heap of junk. 

We had a little trouble with Chile in the 
late seventies or early eighties, and the 
Chilean Navy told our commander to go rol! 
his hoop, and we couldn't do anything about 
it, because the Chilean Navy, while small, 
was a lot better than anything we could send 
against it. 

It wasn’t until the administration of 
Grover Cleveland that this Nation started 
to build up its sea power again, although 
still ignoring its Army, under Secretary of 
the Navy Whitney, who saw that you could 
not have a great army and great navy unless 
you had the industrial machine behind it 
that was skilled in the art of making the 
weapons of war. 

Up until that time we had bought all our 
ships and most of our weapons from the 
British and the French, or some of the other 
continental powers, as South America, and 
the other small countries now buy them 
from the British and from us, 

One of the first things Secretary Whitney 
did was to pool appropriations for several 
years and grant a contract to the Bethlehem 
Iron Co. for the manufacture of armor plate 
Steel. 

Then came Mahan’s great book on sea 
power in history, which was studiously stud- 
ied in Tokyo and in Germany even more than 
in this country. The Kaiser made it a re- 
quired reading for his army and navy officers, 
and started at that time to build up his navy 
to challenge Britain on the seas. 

So that under the influence of that book 
and the impetus that had been given our 
industry, our shipbuilding industry especially, 
when the Spanish persecution of the Cubans 
reached such a state that this country 
couldn’t stomach it any more and after a 
study of the events leading up to that war 
I am quite convinced that the popular con- 
ception that Hearst and Pulitzer drove us 
into it with yellow journalism is incorrect, 
we were partially prepared. It was deep- 
seated resentment of the American public 
against anyone being treated the way the 
Cubans were being treated, especially in our 
own backyard, that led finally to that war, 
and led us into an imperialism with which 
we are still saddled, the major portion of 
which we will, of course, get rid of on 
July 4, when the Philippines become inde- 
pendent. 

But, as I say, Cleveland and Whitney and 
Mahan, and then later the first Roosevelt, 
when he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
prepared us for the Spanish-American War. 











But after that was over the Army, of course, 
was again immediately disbanded, and the 
Navy, although it prospered for several years 
after it returned from its trip around the 
world, was again allowed to slip back, not 
as far as it had after the Civil War, but cer- 
tainly we were not a first-class power at the 
time of the First World War. Germany was 
far ahead of us, and even Japan was pretty 
close, if not ahead of us in efficient ships. 

Then, after the end of that war, we again 
had the power to be the world’s great sea 
power, the world’s first sea power. We had 
the ships under construction that would 
have made us that. 

Then came the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, and again we stripped ourselves 
of everything except good intentions, and 
we didn’t even live up to the provisions of 
the Disarmament Conference. We had a 
paper Navy and that was about all. We 
never built up to parity until the second 
Roosevelt came to power—well, “came to 
power” is a little inadvertent, but I guess it 
is not too far wrong, either—until he was 
elected in 1932 and started building up the 
Navy—but it still wasn’t built up when the 
war came—and also seeing the gathering 
storm perhaps more clearly than many peo- 
ple did in this country, starting also to build 
up and train an army, and trying to build 
up an air force. Even he didn’t realize the 
great need or the extent to which this pres- 
ent conflict would spread. 

So now we are faced again with the same 
problem that we have always been faced 
with: Shall we again strip ourselves of our 
Army and our Navy, and our Air Force, 
and again rely on good intentions? 

I just don’t believe this country is stupid 
enough to again repeat the mistakes that we 
have made three times before, to believe 
that good intentions are enough in a world 
as we know it today, or to believe that you 
can get the rest of the world to disarm at 
this time, and that we think a good exam- 
ple, as a lot of people seriously urge at this 
time—we have had several letters to the New 
York Times again and again arguing against 
a big Navy, arguing against a big Air Force, 
arguing against what they call conscription, 
selective service, arguing against universal 
military training, anything that has any- 
thing at all to do with the Military Estab- 
lishment, they would abolish on the grounds 
that that is the only way to lull Russia’s sus- 
picions and satisfy the rest of the world and 
set a good example. 

To get down to specific cases. As General 
Marshall, said, certainly national security 
is a three-legged stool. 

One is the Army and Navy and Air Force, 
in a unified department, strengthened by or 
provided with the manpower through selec- 
tive service. 

Another is a trained reserve, which will 
come through the National Guard and its 
air component and a strong Naval Reserve 
and universal military training. 

And, third, research and development and 
a plan which this time shouldn’t be put on 
the shelf to gather dust as the plan did 
that was drawn up after the last war when 
we saw all the mistakes that had been made 
in preparing for that war and fighting it, and 
appointed a committee headed by McNider, 
aS you may remember, which spent several 
months drawing up a program for industrial 
mobilization. So far as I know, the McNider 
plan was never even consulted by anyone in 
the days leading up to this war. 

So that it is not enough to draw up a 
plan, but we must keep it alive and keep 
changing it as conditions change. 

For instance, we had in this country in 
1940 hardly any fighter plane production. 
At the time of Pearl Harbor the world’s best 
fighting machine had only just then got 
into production—the Grumman Wildcat— 


Which I will still take against any fighter 
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plane; on its record it is ahead of the Spit- 
fire in the Southwest Pacific. 

As I say, we didn’t have the production 
or the plans for that at all, and the only rea- 
son we were so far ahead, I think, on the big 
bombers was because the commercial air- 
plane people in this country had produced 
the basic plane and the basic engine—at 
least, they had started forward and were on 
the road to it—whch gave us the head start 
on bomber production. 

So that we need research and development 
to keep up with the developments of other 
countries, to perfect our own weapons, to 
look into the future and correctly assess the 
weapons that any war of tomorrow will be 
fought with, and it has got to be a continu- 
ing thing. It has got to be an expensive 
thing, and it is something, I think, that has 
to be sold to the American public. 

Perhaps the American public at the mo- 
ment would not have to be sold, but it has 
got to be kept before them for the next few 
years much more clearly than it was kept 
before them after the last war. 

If I may go back a moment myself to my 
early days with the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in the twenties, I don’t recall that we were 
very seriously concerned, in the State con- 
ventions, about this country’s military po- 
sition, at least, we weren’t out in Missouri. 
We were more worried about a lot of other 
things affecting ourselves and affecting the 
wounded of the last war. We were thinking 
more about it than we were about the fu- 
ture, or about how the peace was going to 
be kept. 

To get around to the island outposts and 
the island bases, which I understand is your 
special consideration today, and perhaps I 
will get again into a rather controversial 
situation. 

As you know, a lot of the air generals say 
that the navies are obsolete anyway, so talk- 
ing about Navy bases might seem like I was 
talking about the last war instead of the 
next one. 

I don’t believe that for one thing, and I 
also don’t believe that even if we don’t have 
a Navy in the next war, that surely we need 
a Navy for the next few years to prevent 
that next war coming on us before we are 
prepared for it. And before we can mar- 
shal our forces, perhaps, to stop it. 

Now, as to the need of those island bases, 
a Navy isn’t worth a d—— without a base, 
and a base isn’t worth a d—— without a 
Navy. I will give you an example of that: 
Hong Kong was a distinct liability to the 
British, since they had no fleet based there. 
Instead of that, it made a beautiful an- 
chorage for the Japanese as soon as they 
had taken it. 

Once the Prince of Wales and the Repulse 
were gone Singapore was a liability to the 
British, because they had to surrender to the 
Japanese a base which was one of the big 
bases of the war, as soon as the fleet was 
forced to withdraw from it. 

On the other hand, a fleet must depend on 
its base. The first thing that our Navy did 
in the Pacific, whenever it got into an area, 
was to set up some sort of a front-line base. 

The refueling at sea and reprovisioning at 
sea can be carried only so far, and it is a 
delaying operation, and it is also a very 
dangerous one, in the days of air power, 
when you might get caught refueling at a 
very bad time, as some of our people almost 
got caught a couple of times. 

I was with Halsey on the first raid against 
Wake Island and Marcus, and we ran, that 
time, into what always after that was called 
Halsey weather. 

We went in in lousy weather and came out 
in bad weather. The “Bull” kept iooking un- 
til he found a nice bank of fog about half- 
way up toward the Aleutians, and it was 
just cut as clean off there, as if with a 
knife. So all day long we refueled right on 
the edge of that fog area. If any Japanese 
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force had got out there and found us—they 
were sure out there chasing us for awhile— 
but if they had found us, Halsey had the fog 
area to run into. 

But you can’t depend on that. You have 
got to have a good base that you can go back 
to and that is well protected. 

So that, if we give up the bases that we 
now have in the Atlantic and in the Pacific, 
we had better know that we have no more 
need for them before we do it. 

Now, I don’t think, and I don’t believe you 
can sell it to the American people, that we 
should take over those bases and establish 
our sovereignty over them, or whatever you 
want to call it. 

The Japanese didn’t even do that in the 
Marianas, Carolines, and other islands she 
took over from Germany. She went through 
the motions of taking them over as a man- 
date through the League of Nations. 

But it seems to me our people can work 
out some formula that will satisfy the rest 
of the world as to our good intentions, that 
we don’t intend to take over these islands 
and extend our own actual physical bound- 
aries clear over to Okinawa, a few hundred 
miles off China, and clear down into the 
South Pacific, a short distance north of Aus- 
tralia. But we have got to keep them under 
some sort of a United Nations control. And 
I also believe that one of the arguments that 
we should establish our sovereignty over 
them—that that is the only way we can keep 
anyone else out—is a continuance of the 
Navy Department’s fetish of secrecy which 
has done them more harm than it has ever 
done good, and I have good authority for 
saying that, Admiral [turning to Admiral 
Berke]. 

I spent the day with Admiral Yarnell re- 
cently. He said that he had always thought 
that the Navy made too much of secrecy and 
that since he had retired that he had gotten 
@ new perspective and he thought now a lot 
of it was just plain silly. You could let 
people in freely to see a lot of stuff that be- 
fore had been kept very secret, and which 
they eventually, if they had a good espionage 
service, they found out about, anyway, and 
that he saw no reason why we should not 
take those islands in the Pacific under some 
sort of mandate from the United Nations and 
allow the United Nations’ inspection parties 
to come in once in a while, as the Japanese 
were supposed to do, and as they, of course, 
never did. That was largely, I might say, 
because we never insisted on it. 

For one thing, a former naval attaché at 
Tokyo told me at the time he was pressing 
to be allowed to visit the mandated islands, 
that he was called off by our State Depart- 
ment on the grounds that we might hurt 
the Japanese feelings. I think if anyone else, 
any other country—Russia, for instance— 
wanted to get in to see these mandates, un- 
der whatever conditions we want to set up, 
they wouldn't hold back on the ground that 
they might be hurting our feelings. Now, I 
don’t believe we are going to have to fight 
Russia. I hope not. But a lot of people 
are talking about it. A Canadian the other 
day said, “Do you realize Canada is now a 
buffer state?” If you look at one of these 
new maps of the world you will see what he 
means. 

In the paper this morning it was just an- 
nounced we were signing a new Arctic de- 
fense pact with Canada. This “Operation 
Musk-Ox,” of course, we have our finger in 
that. 

But I do think the condition in which 
Russia is in today, and the frame of mind 
of her leaders—the best description I have 
heard is that Russia is a kid from the wrong 
side of the tracks, who has been pushed 
around by the boys who lived upon Diamond 
Hill or Diamond Head, and that now she is 
herself strong, she is walking around with a 
chip on her shoulder, daring someone to 
knock it cff—I do think we can stop Russia, 
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and counteract her influence only by re- 
maining strong, militarily. That is the only 
thing she understands, strength. That is 
the only thing most of the world under- 
stands. 

If the countries which have good inten- 
tions don’t remain strong, then we are just 
asking for whatever the other countries want 
to deal out for us. 

I hope that the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and all the other veterans’ organizations, 
will set that as one of their main objectives, 
because I think you people, of all the people 
in this country, can be attacked on the basis 
of motives less than anyone else can, be- 
cause anyone who has seen war, who has 
seen a lot of fine American kids who might 
be the future Presidents of this country, go 
out and get killed for no good reascn, merely 
because of the stupidity of older genera- 
tions, must hate war as I do. I think the 
veterans of the war are always the ones who 
are the greatest partisans for peace. 

One of the encouraging things I have seen 
about the war, as I was talking to Mr. Wol- 
man and Neilhere, during iuncheon, is that 
60 many of these kids come back from this 
war of disillusioument full of idealism. 

We went into this war with no illusions. 

I remember I was a 1li-year-old kid when 
I enlisted in the Navy in the last war and 
served for 2 years on a transport in the 
North Atlantic. We didn’t see much action, 
but we sure saw a lot of weather. The North 
Atlantic winter, I think, is the worst winter 
any place in the world except, perhaps, in 
the Arctic, or in the Bering Sea. 

But I went into the war last time feeling 
that it was a war to end all wars, a war 
to spread democracy around the world, and 
Wwe came back and after a few months were 
completely disillusioned and said, “What the 
Hell? Let’s stay at home and have a good 
time and let the rest of the world take care 
of itself.” 

Now, these kids are coming back with no 
illusions. They weren’t kidding themselves 
about trying to save democracy. They were 
out trying to keep Hitler and the Japanese 
from coming over to this country and im- 
posing upon us the government they had 
imposed on Europe and were trying to im- 
pose on Asia. But they are coming back 
with a desire to do something about what 
they have seen wrong. 

I have got a 40-page document in my 
brief case which proves at least one of them 
has been working for several weeks on & 
large project that we hope to put over to- 
gether with the help of a lot of other people 
that we will tell them about later. 


———————EE 


Let’s Face the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD a very stimulating address 
delivered by Mr. Edward R. Place, an able 
political commentator and experienced 
publicist of over 20 years’ experience in 
public relations. The address was re- 
cently made before the Washington 
(D. C.) Northeast Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The best protection men of substance have 
ever had has been a free citizenry and free 
enterprise—American institutions which like 
almost everything else are getting scarcer, 
and more restricted. 

Under a system of free enterprise which 
has enabled poor boys to get ahead in the 
world and make the big jump from a log 
cabin in Kentucky or a haberdashery in Mis- 
souri into the White House, our citizens have 
enjoyed a better standard of living than any 
other land. Predatory class warfare is un- 
American and a dangerous political course, as 
our people are finding out. 

We fought a frightful and expensive war 
for peace, freedom, security, and prosperity, 
and we are not getting them. Here and 
throughout the world selfish men strive to 
be dictators and little Hitlers and seek to 
exercise all sorts of controls over their fellow- 
men from the cradle to the grave. 

Chaotic conditions in the United States 
are largely due to the continuous industrial 
strife that has been waged since VJ-day. It 
is a sad spectacle to see the once greatest 
country in the world being steadily weak- 
ened and divided by costly strikes and shut- 
downs to the point where a failure to solve 
labor-management problems in the very near 
future will inevitably bring a depression and 
suffering that will make previous crashes 
seem like booms. Congress provided a rem- 
edy—the Case bill—but the President spurned 
it. His veto will encourage communism 
which thrives on bickering and unrest, as 
David Lawrence recently said in the Star. 

“By his veto,” Congressman VuRSELL Of 
Illinois told the House yesterday, “the Presi- 
dent has indicated that he is willing to fol- 
low the CIO-PAC labor leaders of the Nation. 
This is the responsibility he must accept be- 
fore the bar of public opinion of the Nation. 
His action has proved that he has not and 
does not want any corrective legislation that 
would help to bring about industrial peace.” 

The pattern of strikes, both in wartime and 
since the close of hostilities, strongl: sug- 
gests, even to the man on the street, that 
they are part of a cleverly conceived, ably or- 
ganized, and well-financed plan. The threat- 
ening maritime strike has been agitated on a 
world-wide scale, and so we are justified in 
concluding that there are international plan- 
ners behind the industrial conflicts we have 
been having. My latest information is that 
the ctrike will be called off until after the 
fall elections, due to Joe Stalin’s concern 
over the American political situation. Let us 
see what happens. The line could change. 

Lack of production and distribution can 
wreck this country just as completely as 
atom bombs dropped by enemy planes or 
guided missiles launched from distant 
Points. Economic warfare can be as disas- 
trous in many respects as a full-scale mili- 
tary conflict. 

During the late war we heard a lot about 
pincer movements as great armies maneu- 
vered for advantage in large-scale military 
operations. This nutcracker strategy has 
been perfected in the United States by the 
Communist master minds for the purpose of 
bringing about the downfall of a free nation. 
John Q. Public is in the middle, being 
squeezed. 

One arm of the pincer is the OPA, which 
creates a crisis and conflict within an indus- 
try through ruinous price ceilings and other 
techniques. The other arm of the pincer is 
the CIO, which takes advantage of the crisis 
and confusion created by the OPA to agitate 
for phony remedies and promote industrial 
strife and chaos. Smear and scare propa- 
ganda are weapons common to both OPA and 
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CIO, and their output bear a striking sim}- 
larity. 

Holding key spots in the Government as a 
result of an unholy alliance with the New 
Deal, the troublemaking Communists are able 
inside and outside Government to pull the 
strings that make the issues, that contribute 
to strikes, that bring about shortages, that 
lead to hunger and destitution, that stir up 
hatreds, and ultimately provoke serious dis- 
orders and outbreaks of violence. 

Considering the state of disunity and 
famine in the world, and recent expressions 
of popular sentiment for nationalism, “one 
meat ball” might prove a better political 
slogan for 1948 than “one world.” 

More than 6 months ago, the Republican 
Members of Congress in a statement of their 
principles, policies, and objectives, stated 
tLe major domestic issue. They declared: 

“Today's major domestic issue is between 
radicalism, regimentation, all-powerful bu- 
reaucracy, class exploitation, deficit spending, 
and machine politics, as against our belief 
in American freedom for the individual un- 
der just laws administered for all, preserva- 
tion of local home rule, efficiency, and pay- 
as-you-go economy in Government, and the 
protection of the American way of life against 
either Fascist or Communist trends. We be- 
lieve that genuine social and economic 
progress can be achieved only on these 
American constitutional principles and it is 
our purpose to give our citizens this clean- 
cut choice.” 

Aore recently, the Honorable Carrot 
Reece, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, stated the main issue more 
briefly as Republican versus communism. 


WRECKING BY OPA 


Congressman DaNte, A. REED, New York, 
charges that until the OPA, with its press 
agents, left-wing propagandists with their 
program of limited production, is destroyed, 
root and branch, there will be continued 
and ever-increasing price inflation. 

“OPA regimentation is wrecking America,” 
he says. “It is significant, is it not,”’ he asks, 
“that every Communist, every red leader in 
the CIO and PAC, and every un-American 
radical is lending its aid to the drive.” 

Mr. REED observes further that “if the CIO 
had put the energy it has used in an en- 
deavor to aid private enterprise that it has 
to destroy it, the people of this rich United 
States would not be drifting toward a starva- 
tion level.” 

Congressman RALPH W. Gwinn, of New 
York, calls OPA a moral scandal, political 
corruption. 

He says, “It deceived the people with prop- 
aganda favoring Government as the only 
honest source of food, and the citizens as 
unworthy of trust and full of greed and 
selfishness. This is the Communist line we 
ought to hate. Every freedom-loving family 
in America needs once more to crusade for 
freedom in the faith of the forefathers. They 
learned the hard way that freedom is the 
practica! source even of butter and beef and 
houses at the lowest cost.” 

It is costing the taxpayers to maintain 
OPA $180,000,000 per year, in addition to un- 
known and untold billions for subsidies 
Now what difference does it make if we 
pay increased prices until production catches 
up with demand, or keep maintaining OPA 
and the expensive subsidies? And, remem- 
ber, we are paying for OPA and the sub- 
sidies to produce commodities, but not get- 
ting them. We are merely paying for the 
privilege of being regimented and being de- 
nied the necessities of life. 

Senator Ropert A. Tart, of Ohio, has de- 
clared that OPA has admitted spending $2.- 
500,000 a year for publicity, and has charged 
that OPA has “repeatedly violated the law 














against spending Government money to pres- 
sure Congress.” 

After hearing so much talk about high food 
prices after the First World War, Congress- 
man Geratp W. Lanois, of Indiana, decided to 
check the ads in the Indianapolis newspa- 
pers for the month of April 1919. 

He found that market-basket items that 

cost $5.36 in 1919 will cost you $6.84 in 
a course, some of the food items in 1919 
were slightly higher, he points out, as for 
example, sugar, but you could buy sugar 
in 1919 without a sugar stamp. You could 
also buy bread without standing in bread 
ines. 
Mr. Lanpis comments: “We are told that 
unless OPA is continued, wild inflation will 
result. But we are also told that OPA would 
hold prices in line and assure an equitable 
distribution of essential goods. It has ac- 
complished neither. We are in the midst of 
inflation now, an inflation resulting from 
the artificial scarcity of many articles. The 
consumer is becoming more convinced daily 
that price ceilings mean nothing if goods 
are not available. Full producton is our 
best guaranty against inflation. When sup- 
ply is built up to a parity with demand, 
prices will adjust themselves without the 
necessity of OPA. The consumer will be 
getting the things he needs at prices he can 
afford to pay.” 

Instead of permitting employers and em- 
ployees to work out together enlightened 
and practical working arrangements of mu- 
tual benefit adaptable to each particular 
type of business, the New Deal has intruded 
itself, and has set back the cause of labor 
(the common man) at le.st 50 years through 
its political manipulations, dictation, and in- 
timidation motivated by selfish desires for 
votes, power, and ultimate complete regi- 
mentation, 

Deception is the stock in trade of the sub- 
versive elements seeking to change our eco- 
nomic and commercial systems, take away 
our freedom and enslave us to their selfish 
purposes. It is difficult to cope with adver- 
saries who will not come out into the open. 
Some of the most dangerous foes of in- 
dividual freedom get away with their treach- 
erous activity by wrapping themselves in the 
American flag and glibly quoting patriots 
and saints by way of winning friends and in- 
fluencing people. 

Allow me to give you one example which 
I know about intimately, since I was a close- 
hand observer for nearly 2 years. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEES 


During the war one of the most idealistic 
and high-sounding win-the-war programs 
launched in Washington, was the war-pro- 
duction drive of the War Production Board. 
The announced purpose of the drive was to 
promote harmony and cooperation between 
labor and management in war plants as a 
means of getting greater and better quality 
war production more quickly and efficiently 
so that the war might be won sooner and 
thereby save lives. 

President Roosevelt asked for something of 
this sort early in 1942 in order to attain the 
huge production goals he set for ships, planes, 
guns, and tanks. WPB Chairman Donald 
Nelson responded immediately to the Presi- 
dent's wishes by appealing to labor and man- 
agement in a series of Nation-wide radio 
broadcasts to bury the hatchet for the dura- 
tion and form labor-management production 
committees composed of an equal number of 
representatives of labor and management to 
Sit around the conference table regularly and 
discuss mutual problems and objectives for 
appropriate action. 

Assured by the Government that there were 
no deep, dark designs behind the scheme, 
leaders of industry and organized labor 
joined the Government in signing a labor- 
management charter, or basic endorsement of 
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the labor-management war-production com- 
mittee plan. The plan stated among other 
things that it was not a device to increase 
the power or position of any union, that it 
was not designed to conform to any scheme 
that contemplates a measure of control of 
management by labor or labor by manage- 
ment. Summing up, the charter declared 
“It is the war-production-drive plan to in- 
crease production by increasing efficiency 
through greater management and labor co- 
operation.” 

Strangely enovgh, however, the personnel 
entrusted with the responsibility for pro- 
moting harmony and teamwork between labor 
and management was recruited mainly from 
the ranks of professional unioneers who had 
devoted their lives to labor propoganda and 
organization techniques. Many of them had 
Communist or Socialist associations and 
backgrounds. They were the kind you might 
expect to encounter on a soap box in a 
park but never behind an executive desk in 
a Government agency. 

The man hand-picked for the important 
position of administering the program on an 
impartial basis was a New Dealer who came 
from the International Labor Office at Ge- 
neva by way of the Department of Labor. 
Instead of an industrial relations or public 
relations expert of standing, the Adminis- 
trators selected as information chief a former 
labor publicist from the New York garment 
center, where union leaders Sidney Hillman 
and David Dubinsky head 100-percent New 
Deal political parties, American Labor and 
Liberal, respectively. It is true that there 
were two industrialists named on an advisory 
committee at the beginning, but they did 
not waste their time around Washington 
very long when it became obvious that the 
labor-management scheme was intended to 
be lopsided in favor of the CIO, which was 
destined to play such an important part in 
the fourth-term campaign. 

In fact, some CIO unions became so en- 
thusiastic over the fourth term that they 
high-pressured labor-management commit- 
tees into endorsing it. PM gave a picture 
spread to a New York labor-management 
committee that endorsed the fourth term, 
although the basic endorsement of the war- 
production drive failed to mention political 
activity as a war-winning function of joint 
production committees. 

Toward the end of 1943 the war-production 
drive, whose policy makers included Roy 
Reuther, one of the trio of brothers of De- 
troit sit-down strikes and recent General 
Motors strike fame, tried to put the heat on 
Ford and General Motors to permit the agency 
to organize labor-management committees 
in their plants. But the drive officials could 
neither fool nor scare Henry Ford. The Ford 
Co. in a reply to an unjustifiable attack pub- 
lished in the Labor-Management News, the 
WPB weekly, termed the labor-management 
program a “political vehicle designed a long 
time ago in an effort to push labor farther 
into the management of industry.” Inci- 
dentally, the master minds here in Wash- 
ington wasted a whole day trying to compose 
an answer to that charge, but they gave up 
the attempt as a bad job and never did deny 
it to my knowledge. 

So this Government-sponsored experiment 
in labor-management cooperation turned 
out to be a tragic farce, a fraud and a de- 
ception which cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars to maintain in Washington what 
amounted to a CIO-PAC political headquar- 
ters supporting several hundred CIO propa- 
gandists and organizers here and in field 
offices who traveled far and wide spreading 
their anti-employer poison. It is hard to 
believe that Government higher-ups did not 
know that the CIO used the war production 
agency as a cover-up for double-crossing in- 
dustrial and business employers who had 
been sucked into the lofty win-the-war plan 
that Mr. Nelson offered them in the Presi- 
dent’s name, 
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How radical the crusaders for “labor- 
management cooperation” were may be 
judged by the fact that they openly branded 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Public Enemy No. 1, be- 
cause the flying ace of World War I urged 
greater production for the sake of the G. I.’s 
in the fox holes, while the agency blacklisted 
many companies flying the Army-Navy E 
flag from receiving publicity for record pro- 
duction achievements because these com- 
panies were not in the good graces of the 
CIO for one reason or another. 

It might be added that the labor-manage- 
ment scheme was being promoted on a world- 
wide basis by the New Deal and the CIO, 
Sidney Hillman and the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, Earl Browder and the Com- 
munists in the months preceding the San 
Francisco Conference. War production drive 
gleefully reported the spread of these com- 
mittee- to Canada, England, Russia, France, 
China, and so forth, and Madam Perkins 
wanted the committees continued perma- 
nently in peacetime. After the tragic death 
of the President, however, and the failure of 
the Communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions to capture a major role at San Fran- 
cisco, the labor-management movement lost 
its angel and its momentum and subsequent- 
ly the war production drive went out of 
business. Businessmen had a close call— 
closer than they may know. How many of 
the 5.600 wartime committees that were 
claimed are functioning today in industry, I 
don’t know. My guess—zero. 


If the labor-management committee plan 
had been on the level, one wonders how much 
of the labor-management dissension since 
VJ-day could have been avoided. The truth 
is though that the labor-management com- 
mittee plan put the CIO unions in a stronger 
position to wage their campaign against 
American industry and the American people. 

Surely the union and political leaders must 
have a low opinion of the intelligence of 
leaders of business and industry, as well as 
the public in general, to imagine that they 
can get away with their deception indefinite- 
ly. As Abraham Lincoln said, “You can fool 
some of the people all of the time, and all 
of the people some of the time, but you can’t 
fool all of the people all of the time.” The 
American people are beginning to wake up 
thank God. 

Hon. EvuGENE Cox, Congressman from 
Georgia, has said that the political endorse- 
ment of the CIO-PAC was “the kiss of death.” 
Recent political primaries seem to bear out 
his statement. 

In California, a Republican Governor last 
week not only won renomination in the Re- 
publican primary but also defeated his CIO- 
PAC opponent in the Democratic primary. 
Even with millions of dollars extracted from 
the pockets of working men and women, to 
spend to purge the people's representatives, 
the PAC is becoming the victim of its own 
vicious propaganda. 





COMMUNIST SUBVERSIVE TACTICS 


A Communist leader recently voiced some 
concern lest the rank and file of American 
workers discover the truth that they are 
being used by persons more loyal to a for- 
eign power than to the United States. 
Traitors, that is. 

Joseph Starobin warns the Communists in 
the columns of the Daily Worker, January 2, 
1946. He said: “What the bourgeoisie fears 
most of all is that the connections between 
domestic and foreign policy wiil become 
nakedly clear to the common people. If a 
million American workers on the picket lines 
suddenly see that they are being put in their 
places as part of a move to put Menchuria 
in the imperialist pocket, that is dynamite!” 

This reveals unmistakably the Commu- 
nists’ aim to link strikes in the United States 
to international affairs in order to put pres- 
sure on the United States Government to 
go along with the Soviet. 
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The commandments of communism were 
recently inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by Congressman NoaH M. Mason, of 
Illinois. Let me mention three of them per- 
taining to workers: 

1. “Educate workers, especially the young 
ones, to be intolerant of any and all author- 
ity, especially police authority.” 

2. “Encourage workers to participate in 
disorder, to use brute force, to revenge, and 
not to have a fear of bloodshed.” 

3. “Be at the forefront in rendering small 
services to workers; speak loudly and make 
yourself heard in their behalf; impose your- 
self in their midst; hide the good which 
others do for them and make it appear as if 
you did it; and, to enlist such workers in 
your cause, be in the forefront of all labor 
movements and organized opposition to par- 
liamentary proceedings.” 

In their creed, the Communists further 
state: “It is the duty of each Communist to 
give the working man and woman the illusion 
that only Communists are free and that only 
Communist membership and action can free 
him and her.” 

CONCLUSIONS 


As leaders in business and community 
life, you can accomplish much to save Amer- 
ica, yourselves, and your children, by tear- 
ing away the masks of the conspirators 
against all we hold dear, who all too long 
have been feeding on the fat of the land 
while working for famine and chaos and 
preaching a Utopia they wouldn’t know how 
to bring about even if they wanted to. 

Let’s face the ugly facts of planned inter- 
national communism that no amount of 
propaganda can hide—we’ve got to get going 
in the old-fashioned American way to win 
the peace. The phonies have had their day. 
Now have your say. America needs your 
leadership and voice. 





Big Business, It’s Up to You 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Big Business, It’s Up to You,” 
published in yesterday’s Philadelphia 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


BIG BUSINESS, IT’S UP TO rou! 


WATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 

GENTLEMEN: You win! 

Your campaign to kill OPA has succeeded. 

Your association is more responsible than 
any other organization for ending price con- 
trol. 

According to the testimony of your presi- 
dent, Robert R. Watson, you spent $400,000 
for a series of newspcper advertisements de- 
nouncing OPA. 

You conducted a high-pressure lobby in 
Washington. Your officers appeared before 
committees of both Senate and House. They 
professed to speak for 15,000 manufacturers 
who produce 85 percent of all goods manufac- 
tured in this country. 

You summarized your position in your ad- 
vertisement of April 18, “Remove price con- 
trols on manufactured goods and production 
willstepup fast * * *. Within a reason- 
able time prices will adjust themselves natu- 


rally—as they always do when production 
goes up.” 

Now it’s up to you to make good on your 
theory of free enterprise and increased pro- 
duction. 

You have taken President Truman and his 
administration off the spot. 

The President had no other course but to 
veto the conglomeration of confusion and 
contradictions which Congress sent to him as 
a pretense for an OPA bill. The President’s 
veto message is clear and sound. He shows 
that the proposed law is unenforceable, in 
the first place—and if it could be made to 
work would give sanction to unjustifiable 
price increases. 

Now the ball is in your hands, NAM, and 
for the sake of your country we hope you 
don’t fumble it. 

If your theory works out in practice, if your 
15,000 members, big and little industrialists, 
speed up production promptly and thereby 
counteract disastrous price increases, the 
country will give you full credit. The whole 
country will pay tribute to its enlightened 
industrialists who asserted themselves under 
your vigorous leadership, and then delivered 
the goods. 

Not only will your association be vindicated 
but you will be recognized as the leading 
business organization of this country. More 
important, the success of your system will 
insure a conservative victory at the polls next 
November. 

Under those circumstances, we predict an 
overwhelming Republican landslide. 

But if you have guessed wrong—if you do 
not make good on your predictions—if prices 
and wages start mounting at such a rapid 
rate as to paralyze our economy, then watch 
out for the tornado. 

You will have done American business a 
lasting disservice. The people will demand 
much more stringent controls than those you 
have just destroyed. 

Our system of free enterprise will be in 
jeopardy. We'll be lucky if we can avoid so- 
cialization of the larger industries such as 
has already occurred in Great Britain. 

We take it for granted that you have 
thought out all the consequences of your 
campaign against price regulation and are 
fully prepared to meet your momentous re- 
sponsibility. We trust that wires are going 
out to every one of your 15,000 members de- 
manding their full and immediate coopera- 
tion in stepping up production and keeping 
prices down. 

The whole country is counting on you to 
make good—or else. 





Favoring La Follette-Monroney Reorgani- 
zation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 29, 1946 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the press of the Nation is prac- 
tically unanimous in favoring S. 2177, to 
provide for increased efficiency in the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

Under leave granted, I submit here- 
with an editorial from the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
commending and urging passage of the 
bill: 

LONG-NEEDED REFORM WITHIN CONGRESS 

The creaky machinery of Congress will get 
a needed overhauling if the House follows 
the Senate’s lead in passing the so-called 
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congressional streamlining bill. Its enact. 
ment would step up the speed and capacity 
of the cumbersome nineteenth-century ma- 
chine and gear it for the heavier loads of 
present-day lawmaking. 

One of the principal design changes would 
come through stripping down the present 
unwieldy congressional committee structure, 
reducing the number of standing committees 
in the Senate from 33 to 15 and the number 
in the House from 48 to 18. These commit- 
tees, and individual Members of Congress, 
would be equipped for better performance by 
giving them increased expert and technical 
aid. 

The modernization of operations should 
prove a great congressional time-saver as 
well as an aid to efficiency. Members would 
be restricted to service on two committees 
instead of the prevent average of six, en- 
abling them to divide their time more ef- 
fectively between committee work and ses- 
sions on the floor. Better and speedier legis- 
lation could be expected from this change, 
since efficient handling of a bill in committee 
cuts down the time required for its con- 
sideration on the floor. With some of his 
half dozen committees meeting simul- 
taneously under present conditions, a Con- 
t£ressman or Senator is forced to flit from one 
to another, participating fully in none and 
causing delays while he catches up with what 
has taken place during his absence. 

Except in a few cases, each of the reor- 
ganized committees would be the “opposite 
number” in Congress of a department or 
principal administrative agency of the Gov- 
ernment. This system would gather the 
threads of all related measures into the hands 
of one committee, give it constant oversight 
over the agency for which it handles legis- 
lation, and enable it to maintain continuous 
watchfulness over exercise by that agency 
of the power delegated to it. Guarding 
against an agency's misuse of delegated power 
has been a responsibility of Congress all 
along, but one it has lacked the means of 
discharging effectively. 

The work of the Member of Congress would 
be lightened by providing him with an $8,000- 
a-year administrative assistant, who would 
do many of the chores every lawmaker is 
called upon to perform for his constituents. 
These time-consuming chores often are per- 
formed at the expense of a Congressman’'s 
legislative efficiency and his opportunity to 
acquaint himself fully with pending 
measures. 

Tighter fiscal controls could be expected 
from a requirement that the revenue-raising 
and Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses meet jointly early each year and draw 
up an estimate of Federal receipts and ex- 
penditures—in effect a congressional budget. 
Failure of actual receipts to come up to ex- 
penditures would place upon the President 
the duty of whittling appropriations to bal- 
ance income and outgo. 

To help the Member of Congress to balance 
his personal budget, he would be granted a 
pay raise from $10,000 to $15,000 a year, the 
first increase in congressional salaries since 
1925. The strain on congressional pocket- 
books has grown so heavy that financial inde- 
pendence has become almost a prerequisite 
to service in Congress. As another allevia- 
tion of this situation, Members of Congress 
would be admitted to a pension system allow- 
ing them to retire at 62 if they have 6 years 
of service behind them. The proposed pen- 
sion set-up has been subjected to the valid 
objection that the rate of pension for Mem- 
bers of Congress would be higher than for 
other Federal employees making equal con- 
tributions to the fund. 

Coupled with these changes would be the 
creation of majority and minority policy 
committees in Congress, establishment of 
closer liaison with the White House through 
a joint legislative-executive council, a re- 
quirement for registration of organized 
groups and their agents who seek to influ- 
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ence legislation, and other minor but needed 
improvements. Together they constitute 
cyuch a major step toward reform of con- 
sressional procedure that it is impossible to 
cavil at the refusal of Senators to renounce 
the time-honored patronage privilege of ap- 
nointing congressional employees. In the 
words of Senator La FOoLLeTrTe, a moving 
spirit in drawing up the streamlining bill 
nd guiding it through the Senate, the 
“keystone of the arch” of congressional re- 
ganization has been preserved. It should 
he well worth the $12,000,000 a year it is 
estimated to cost. 





European Experiences With Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a portion of 
an editorial entitled “Folding Money,” 
published in the editorial section of 
yesterday's New York Times. The edi- 
torial gives some idea of the inflation 
which in the past has occurred in other 
parts of the world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOLDING MONEY 

Inflation is nothing new in Europe. In the 
week ending November 17, 1923, it was esti- 
mated that the cost of living for a family of 
four in Germany was 13,000,000,000 000 marks, 
compared with only 4,000,000,000,000 the pre- 
ceding week. By the end of the month, it 
took six and two-thirds trillion marks to 
equal $1. 

That was 5 years after World War 1, and 
nearly 23 years ago. Last week the printing 
presses were rolling in Europe Once again. 
Millions of people were facing the tragedy of 
inflation. The causes were numerous— 
failure of industrial recovery, gigantic budg- 
etary deficits, lack of popular confidence in 
the financial stability of governments. Hun- 
gary was the worst example, but inflation was 
present in Greece, Italy, and many another 
European country. 

In Hungary a 100,000,000,000,000 pengoe 
note was issued, worth about $18,000,000,- 
000,006 at the prewar exchange rate, but 
worth about 20 cents today. The average 
Budapest worker was receiving 800,000,000,- 
000,000 pengoes last week—but prices were 
changing daily and wages twice weekly. It 
was reported that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment Was planning to establish a new cur- 
rency, called the forint, to supplant the 
istronomical pengoe. 

In Greece before World War II a drachma 
was worth about three-quarters of a cent to 
‘cent. Last week the New York quotation 
for the drachma was about one-fiftieth of a 
ent, or nearly 5,000 to the dollar. The aver- 
se white-collar government employee in 
Greece must now spend his entire monthly 
farnings on food, with no allowance whatso- 
ever for clothes, transport, or shelter—not to 
mention entertainment—if he is to maintain 
a reasonably healthy diet. 

Since 1939 the cost of living for a typical 
wt rkingman’s family of five in Italy has risen 
<< Umes, but wages and salaries have not 
moved so rapidly. With the lira now worth a 
little less than a half-cent, a plumber in 


Rome makes 2,800 lire a week instead of 180 
»clore the war, 


Our Challenge in This Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. ROGERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech given by Kent Hurley, of 
East Rochester, N. Y., a graduate of the 
East Rochester High School, entitled 
“Our Challenge in This Atomic Age”: 


As we of the class of 1946 step up to re- 
ceive our diplomas tonight, we shall, offi- 
cially, be entering the future. This future 
is perhaps more insecure than that of any 
earlier graduating class, for we are now liv- 
ing in the atomic age. On August 6, 1945, 
this new age was born. 

When that first cataclysmic holocaust en- 
veloped Hiroshima, few of us fully realized 
the significance of the incident, Probably 
most of us here thought of it only as a 
means of bringing the Pacific war to a wel- 
come end. Tonight, I want to point out the 
potential consequences of that release of 
atomic energy, for in such consequences, lies 
the challenge to our generation. 

Atomic energy can be used both construc- 
tively and destructively. Let us first con- 
sider its constructive uses in the fields of 
health, leisure, and education. In health, 
take the matter of the common cold—we 
know but little about it today. Then there 
are all those fearful maladies such as heart 
disease, cancer, and poliomyelitis, just to 
mention a few. Perhaps even old age may 
be vigorously restored by the proper appli- 
cation of this new energy and power to 
medical research. 

Man’s leisure time activities can be revo- 
lutionized, also, to develop both his mind and 
his body. Over the last 50 years, there has 
been a marked reduction in man’s working 
hours. This trend can be accelerated. Not 
more than half of each week need be spent 
for earning a living. Man will have more 
time to think, and to increase his educa- 
tional and recreational interests. The world 
might know again a golden age as in the his- 
tory of Greece and Rome. 

With its application to education, man 
should be prepared not only for the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of his chosen 
work, but for the business of living itself. 
His primary aim should be the development 
of a critical intelligence. It is even possible 
to visualize formalized education until the 
twenty-fifth or thirtieth year; but it must 
not end there, as education, like the capacity 
of the mind itself, has no rigid boundaries. 

Envisioning, then, this new kind of man, 
developed through the wise use of his leisure 
time, and through regard for health and edu- 
cation, we see him emerge from the stature 
of a national man to that of a world man, 
prepared, wisely, to handle world problems. 

This brings us to the consequences of ig- 
noring world problems. We have indicated 
how atomic energy can be used for peace; 
let us look at its threat in war if its use is 
left uncontrolled. Warfare would no longer 
be dependent upon armies, but would be 
waged by push buttons, releasing radio-con- 
trolled planes, carrying cargoes of atomic ex- 
plosives. There is no comfort to be derived 
from the war-is-too-horrible theory. There 
is one way, and one way only, to achieve ef- 
fective control of atomic energy, and that is 
through centralized world government, 
There is no need to talk of difficulties in the 
way of good government; there is need only 
to ask whether we can afford to do without it, 
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We hear, and have heard, the statement 
that war is inevitable. Man interprets this 
from the past, which reveals that in all of 
recorded history there have been only 300 
years when he has been free from this great 
scourge upon mankind. 

Yet it is a curious phenomenon of nature, 
that only two species practice the art of 
war—men and ants—both having complex 
social organizations. Many animals of the 
same species kill each other, but only men 
and ants practice the science of organized 
destruction. 

In the most pr‘mitive sense, war in man 
is an expression of his competitive impulses. 
Darwin called this the survival of the fittest. 
We have just come through a war where some 
countries were the “haves” and some the 
“have nots”; another fight of competition. 
If man continues this competitive instinct, 
of which war is the inevitable result, he will 
undoubtedly destroy himself. We see, then, 
that the needa js for mar to turn from being 
competitive, and instead become cooperative. 
This leads us back again to national man 
becoming world man. Not only does he have 
to create the first world authority, but he 
shall have to make sure that this authority 
is wisely used. Too often, the best ideas 
have fallen inte the hands of the worst men. 
A great idea has often been perverted or ex- 
ploited by those whe were looking for the 
means to a selfish end. The greatest idea 
ever to be iaken up by the mind of man, 
Christianity, was for centuries violated by 
its very administrators. Alexander's vision 
of a brotherhood of man fell victim to its 
own force—a force based on might makes 
right. It was in the name of socialism and 
social progress that fascism came to Italy 
and nazism to Germany 

This, then, is our challenge. To bring 
about world government and to keep it pure. 
It is a challenge that has become necessary 
because of that power released August 6, 1945, 
and we are the first class to face it. The 
time has come at last for America to take its 
place in shaping the world for good or for 
evil, in this atomic age. 


Price Control in Spartanburg, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, from 
Sunday’s Washington Post I clipped the 
following article indicating that Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., one of the principal cities 
in my district, situated in a most pro- 
gressive county, upon the action of Con- 
gress Saturday, immediately voluntarily 
pledged itself to contirue present ceiling 
prices: 


SovutH CAROLINA STorRES HoLtp Prices Down 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., June 29.—Spartanburg 
merchants took time out in the midst of a 
busy Saturday afternoor to pledge continu- 
ance of present ceiling prices pending the 
Government determination of policy. 

After learning that price and rent controls 
would come off at midnight, Sunday, M. G. 
Browning, vice chairman of the retail mer- 
chants bureau, telephoned other directors. 

All agreed to keep the ceiling prices in ef- 
fect in Spartanburg. A meeting of direc- 
tors was called for Monday to ratify the 
agreement. 

Spartanburg is in the midst of a prosperous 
peach harvest, and 25,000 textile workers are 
Starting week’s vacation with pay. 
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In response to telegrams and letters I 
have received from my district today, I 
have dispatched the following answer: 


Like you, I agree price controls necessary 
at least for a while. I voted for recent meas- 
ure and to override President’s veto, feeling 
with Democratic Leaders BARKLEY and Ray- 
BURN that provisions of proposed act were 
best Congress would pass. The House by sus- 
taining President’s veto has seriously jeopard- 
ized price control. Am urging passage of 
resolution today extending present price-con- 
trol law. 





Fur Farming Must Have Protection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, fur farming, by nature of its 
pursuit and products, is a basic part of 
American agriculture. This was recog- 
nized by the Congress not long ago when 
its activities were transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Agriculture. 

The beginning and growth of fur farm- 
ing parallels the history of other pio- 
neering achievements in the field of agri- 
culture. Though still in the infant stage, 
it has now developed to the point where 
it is a sound agricultural resource with 
unlimited possibilities for expansion and 
growth if protected and properly nur- 
tured at this critical point in its devel- 
opment. 

This new agricultural industry is now 
facing a crisis caused by unusual condi- 
tions created in the world market by the 
war. Because of the threat to this grow- 
ing and thoroughly American industry, I 
am today introducing a bill which will 
provide for fur farming that protection 
which we have always afforded to our 
growing agricultural industries. 

Let us consider the nature of this 
problem as it concerns the American 
fur farm. 

Contrary to popular belief, fur farming 
is not a natural resource but an industry 
built by private enterprise. Silver fox, 
for instance, is raised entirely on farms, 
and the production of mink raised in cap- 
tivity far exceeds the number produced 
or taken from the wilds. The aver- 
age size fur farm is owner-operated and 
is built around a family unit similar to 
the small dairy, livestock, or produce 
farm. Approximately 79 percent of the 
products used in feeding fur-bearing 
animals consist of byproducts from the 
farm. 

The success of the fur farmer is meas- 
ured by his Knowledge of scientific 
breeding, feeding, and farm manage- 
ment, much as .n the raising of domestic 
livestock, ard experience has shown that 
the most successful fur farmers are those 
who have had experience or training in 
animal husbandry. Those who have 
succeeded in this industry have done so, 
too, after years ui pioneering, hard work, 
and aggressiveness. 

The industry, particularly the farming 

f silver fox and mink, has made rapid 
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strides since the early twenties. For in- 
stance, in 1923, 6,000 silver-fox pelts 
were put on the market, while in 1940 
this number had grown to 261,000. A 
similar upswing in production is noted 
in the sale of mink pelts. Today there 
are approximately 9,000 fur farms, of all 
types, scattered through 38 States, with 
an estimated investment of $130,000,000. 
Products sold from these farms dur- 
ing this year will total approximately 
$25,000,000. 

We should not lose sight of the impor- 
tant contribution fur farming makes to 
the economic stability of our rural com- 
munities. It is providing a much- 
needed diversification in the agricultural 
field. Property taxes are assessed and 
paid on domestically raised fur-bearing 
animals much as they are on other do- 
mestic livestock. The building of this 
industry will help stem the steady migra- 
tion of young men from the farms to the 
industrial centers. The industry has 
already proved its ability to weather suc- 
cessfully the storms of economic ups and 
downs. 

Now, however, the threat to this typi- 
cally American smal] business comes 
from without. 

Huge stocks of pelts are piling up in 
foreign countries. Production of fur- 
bearing animals overseas is increasing. 
Foreign exporters are hungarily eyeing 
the great American market, denied to 
them during the war by the lack of ship- 
ping facilities. Within the next few 
years, we can expect to see the United 
States made the dumping ground for a 
vast quantity of war-accumulated furs. 
This can only lead to the ruination of 
the American fur farmer’s logical mar- 
ket—unless we preserve a portion of that 
market for domestically raised pelts. 

The American industry would have to 
meet this abnormal competition at an 
extremely unfavorable time. Basic fac- 
tors in the cost of production in this 
country far exceeds those in any other, 
and it is evident from the general] eco- 
nomic trend that the costs of wages, feed 
products, and general overhead expenses 
will continue to rise. These factors make 
it impossible for our fur farmers to com- 
pete equally on the open market with 
foreign countries. 

It seems vitally important to me that 
at this time we should take steps to in- 
sure for this small but important Amer- 
ican industry a portion of the American 
market. We-will be following a time- 
honored principle of protecting and en- 
couraging small agricultural industries 
during their adolescent periods, par- 
ticularly when they show promise of 
adding to the stability of our agricultural] 
economy. 

It is for this reason that I am intro- 
ducing a bill to restrict the importation 
of mink skins and fox skins, with the 
exception of red fox skins, to an amount 
not to exceed 15 percent of our own 
production during the preceding import 
year. This will place the fur-farming in- 
dustry in the same position as many 
other domestically produced agricultural 
products in the matter of quota restric- 
tions and should provide a sure pro- 
tection for the industry during the crit- 
ical years ahead. 

I urge its early consideration. 





Bureaucratic Extravagance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editoria) 
from the New York Herald Tribune 
Sunday, June 16, 1946: 


BUREAUCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE 


Representative Ear: WILSON, Republican, of 
Indiana, was a Hoosier schoolmaster. His 
background explains certain of his legislative 
proposals. A while ago one was that girls 
employed by the Government in Washington 
be subject to a 10 o’clock curfew. His idea 
was that if the girls went to bed at decent 
hours they would have time each morning 
to put on their make-up and eat breakfast 
before they were scheduled to work for the 
taxpayers. Not a bad idea at allJ, but in a 
day and age when Victorian principles, not 
to say feministic surrender, are anathema, 
we can’t give it pragmatic endorsement. 

Nevertheless, we welcome his latest con- 
tribution to the cause of economy in Fed- 
eral service. He figures that the Govern- 
ment’s work in Washington could be done 
with 75 percent fewer employees, both men 
and women. This may be an excessive esti- 
mate, but not so far from the mark, even so 
Few of us realize, for instance, that there 
has been a net gain of civilian employees at 
the Capital since VJ-day, though hostilities 
are over and the need for administrative 
contro] and paper work should have been re- 
duced correspondingly. The phenomenon is 
like a snowball rolling down hill which halts 
for no sensible reason, if at all. 

Mr. Witson has a theory to explain the 
phenomenon. In illustration he picked up a 
nicely bound handbook put out by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the Labor Department, 
quoting subtitles telling how to play the 
games, This Is My Nose, Teakettle, and White 
Men and Indians “This book,” he said, “i! 
published at all, should be put out by private 
concerns.” 

He is everlastingly right in this particu- 
lar. Whether he is right in thinking that the 
“only excuse * * * for keeping three o1 
four times as many employees as are needed 
is that the administration wants to use them 
for propaganda purposes” we are not so sure. 
How about the old explanation, namely, that 
any department or agency in a bureaucracy 
seeks survival by expansion? 





No Work, All Play, Costs “Jack” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Indianapolis Star of June 26, 1946: 


NO WORK, ALL PLAY, COSTS “JACK” 


Would an efficient boss allow an employee 
to read 500 books during working hours? 
Would a good manager allow a department 
to continue functioning after it had no more 
work to do? An efficient boss, and a good 














manager, would not. But a government bu- 
reau head would—in fact did, according to 
reports from Indiana Representative Ear. 
wrson’s investigation of the United States 
Civil Service. A shocking lot of time wasted 
yn Government jobs has already shown up. 
Civil-service employees themselves, disgusted 
with overmanned Federal departments, 
managerial inefficiency, and just plain loaf- 
ing, are supplying Mr. Wrtson with more and 
mi re evidence of the tremendous and costly 
waste in the operation of many Government 
No private business could long survive if it 
ran its affairs with such disorder and con- 
fusion. It would go bankrupt if it main- 
tained overstuffed and unproductive bureaus 
for any length of time. But Government 
agencies are subsidized by the taxpayers. 
They do not go broke unless Congress refuses 
to appropriate more money to continue. So 
they go on their merry way, tossing around 
the money the people cough up each year 
and trying to look busy by hiding their mys- 
tery novels in desk drawers. If we are not 
careful these lazy leeches will obtain squat- 
ter's rights vo their easy chairs and, like the 
poor, Will be always with us. 

Representative Wutson’s house-cleaning 
job will be a big help to the American tax- 
payer if it helps clear away the underbrush 
from our wasteful Government departments. 
We earn the money we pay in taxes. Is it 
too much to ask that Government experts 
whom our taxes support try to earn theirs? 





Tribute to the Memory of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, so long 
as there are men who cherish freedom, 
the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will never die. He has left to all man- 
kind a legacy of faith and courage— 
faith in democracy and courage to fight 
for its survival. Tested in the fires of 
great crises, his high courage was per- 
sonal, national, anc international. 

Whether one agrees with all his poli- 
cies or not, history will undoubtedly re- 
call Franklin D. Roosevelt as one of the 
great men of all time and perhaps the 
greatest President of the United States. 
About one thing there can be no ques- 
tion: he filled the higk office at one of 
the most crucial times in the history of 
the world. How well he filled his office 
and discharged his duties history alone 
will judg:. The present generation is 
too close to e.aluate properly his con- 
tribution, but his place in history is se- 
cure, 

He was a tower of strength in days of 
threatening chaos. He entered upon the 
scene in a day of national crisis; he died 
In a time of international crisis. 

He was a moneyed aristocrat, yet one 
of the most democratic in his attitude to- 
ward the common man, the downtrodden. 
He was a strong leader and an astute pol- 
ilician, Through four national elections, 
he was chosen by the will of the majority, 
who felt that democracy was safe in his 
hands. He was the embodiment of cour- 
age. Though physically handicapped 
beyond the average, he towered above 
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the average man. He was hopeful and 
optimistic to a high degree. When 
others feared, he calmed their fears. 
His was a period of great changes and 
it called for sweeping decisions. These 
momentous decisions in the domestic and 
foreign realm gave rise to some of the 
greatest controversies in American his- 
tory. But no amount of controversy can 
obscure the greatness of the man. 
When he met failure in one direction, he 
attacked the same problem in another 
direction. This, too, is the mark of the 
statesman. Little wonder that millions 
around the world looked to him as their 
spokesman, their source of strength, 
their leader. 

The terrific strain of his duties as 
Chief Executive of the Nation through 
more than 12 critical, violent years took 
its toll. The nature of his death, by 
cerebral hemorrhage, tells its own story. 
He had unusual abilities as an execu- 
tive, and his world-wide perspective was 
rare. 

To our human understanding it 
seemed tragic in the extreme that he 
should pass away upon the eve of the 
triumph of the cause for which he 
fought. However, a wiser, better Provi- 
dence allowed this sudden end. Let us 
not say that Franklin D. Roosevelt did 
not see victory. He saw it clearly; his 
faith in the outcome of the struggle was 
never blurred by temporary set-backs. 
He died secure in his conviction that the 
forces of aggression would soon be 
driven against the wall, to go down to 
utter defeat. His faith was greater than 
most people knew. 

Today as we honor his memory, we 
must resolve as well to continue to fight 
for the ideals in which he placed his trust 
and for which he gave his life. If he 
were with us today, he would exhort us 
to strive to make secure the peace we 
have so lately won and which we appear 
in jeopardy of losing. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt knew that the struggle would 
not end with the termination of hostili- 
ties. He died for a continuing ideal, an 
ideal which was, and in a larger sense 
still is, threatened by forces of an in- 
credible greed and brutality and the de- 
struction of the right to worship, think, 
live, and work as freemen. 

America has always developed leaders. 
Out of desperate necessity came Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt; 
to each was given the task of leading the 
Nation in time of great crisis. The de- 
mand for leadership is as strong today. 
Already the world stands in fear of an- 
other war, a war so terrible in its impli- 
cations that it should shock the leaders 
of the world into a determination that 
such a catastrophe shall never come to 
pass. It need not come, if in our inter- 
nal affairs and international relations 
we evidence the same determination, in- 
telligence, and patriotism shown by those 
who, with Franklin D. Roosevelt, died 
that we might meet here today in peace- 
ful and fearless assembly. 

The real tribute that we can pay to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt involves more than 
words of praise and eulogy. It involves 
a determination to rededicate ourselves 
to the cause for which he and our sol- 
diers sacrificed their lives. We must de- 
termine not to lose the peace through 
greed, ignorance, or indifference. We 
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betray his memory unless we make cer- 
tain that the principles for which he 
died shail not be forgotten or abandoned 
in a world which seems even now more 
concerned with profiteering than reason- 
able profits, power rather than service, 
and personal gain rather than high 
principles. 

Early in the war he gave expression to 
American objectives in the following 
words: “The true goal we seek is far 
above and beyond the ugly field of bat- 
tle. When we resort to force, as now we 
must, we are determined that this force 
shall be directed toward ultimate good as 
well as against immediate evil. We 
Americans are not destroyers—we are 
builders.” 

Franklin Roosevelt believed that na- 
tions can and must learn to understand 
and trust each other. He knew that “if 
civilization is to survive, we must culti- 
vate the science of human relation- 
ships—the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work to- 
gether, in the same world, at peace.” 

He was a man not easily discouraged 
by difficulties. Just the day before he 
died, he wrote into a speech to be deliv- 
ered 2 days later this reference to the 
American people as a whole: “I measure 
the sound, solid achievement that can 
be made at this time by the straightedge 
of your confidence and resolve,” and he 
went on to declare that “the only limit to 
our realization of tomorrow will be our 
doubts of today. Let us move forward 
with strong and active faith.” 

It was by confidence, resolve, and a 
strong and active faith that he himself 
overcame a great physical handicap. It 
was by confidence, resolve, and a strong 
and active faith that America grew to be 
what it is today. And it is by confidence, 
resolve, and a strong and active faith 
that this Nation, in cooperation with the 
rest of the world, can build a decent and 
lasting peace—the most urgent necessity 
of the modern age. 

The memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is an unspoken appeal to all of us to carry 
on this spirit, in the traditional spirit of 
our land, to make this a better world in 
which our children and our children’s 
children will be free, free from want and 
free from fear. 

When the impartial historian writes of 
our era, he will record Franklin D. 
Roosevelt among the highest places in 
the history of American statesmanship. 
Stalwart warrior for peace, 

Stanch friend of the oppressed, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
In every land thy memory blessed. 





Voting Record on Major Legislation 
Affecting Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 
Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include a 
letter from Edward A. O’Neal, president 
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of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, enclosing my voting record on im- 
portant legislation affecting agriculture 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

According to the Farm Bureau tabula- 
tion of 13 important roll calls, I have a 
batting average of 0.923 percent on farm 
legislation—with 12 votes supporting the 
AFBF position and 1 vote against. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. O’Neal’s letter, together with a 
record of my farm votes, follows: 


AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1946. 
Hon. Grorce W. GILLIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. GIuie: It is a pleasure to re- 
spond to your request for your voting record 





on important legislation affecting agriculture 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
I am enclosing your record on some of the 
outstanding measures on which the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau has had a position during 
this Congress. The record shows that you 
have been a good friend of the farmer. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epw. A. O'Nrat, 
President, 


Voting record of Representative George W. Gillie, of Indiana, on major farm issues, 79th Cong. 


1945-——-1ST SESS. 
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A. F.B, F, Gillie 
position Vote 

Commodity Credit Corporation (H. R. 2023): Mar. 12. On passage of H. R. 2023, to continue the Commodity Credit Corporation and increase its bor- | For......__.| Yea 
rowing power from $3,000,000,000 to $4,750,000,000. é : 

Farm labor: July 13, On motion that House recede and concur in Senate amendment eliminating Lea amendment to H. R. 3368 (National war agencies | Against the | Nay 
bill). The Leaamendment required that the War Labor Board observe the definition of agricultural labor contained in the Social Security Act. (A motion, ; 
vote of “‘yea”’ is a vote against the Lea amendment.) 

Food and agriculture organization: Apr. 30. On passage of H. J. Res. 145 to provide for membership of United States in Food and Agriculture Organiza- | For......... Yea 
tion of the United Nations. 

Agricultural extension work: May 14. On passage of H. R. 1690, providing for the further development oj agricultura! extension work ._.__...........-. i Yea 

Reciprocal trade agreements: May 26. On passage of H. R. 3249, to extend the authority of the President to make foreign trade agreements_.._........| For.........| Nav 

Bretton Woods agreements: June 7. On passage of H. R. 3314, a bill to provide for the participation of the United States in the International Monetary | For......._. Yea 
Fund and Internationa! Bank 

Price control : ; ; 

June 23. On passage of H, J. Res. 101, to extend Price Control and Wage Stabilization Acts from June 30, 1945, to June 30, 1946__..--.-- a Yea 
June 30. On conference report on 8. J. Res, 30, extending the Price Control and Wage Stabilization Acts from June 30, 1945, to June 30, 1946_..._.. eo Yea 
Labor: Dec. 11. On rule providing for consideration of the antiracketeering bill (H. R. 32) --....-..--- 2-5, ------- 2-22 eee nee eeeeeeen ee eee n ne ee ences | me ex 
eenennyo—tnionsninngsesseneageascneinsilieicip iain nAR ii He eins Sheena Ga eR 
1946—2D SESS. 

Labor: Feb. 7. On passage of Hl -: CUE, Conn Baler Mirae OMB. 5. sn ces nerrniecinsinnctinjinbntensinebentettpe lipases bebe ceed Ferez3i.-... Yea 

School-lunch program: Feb. 21. On passage of H. R. 3370, a bill to provide assistance to the States in the establishment, maintenance, operation and ex- | For........- Yea 
pansion of school-lunch programs. : a. 

Farm credit: Mar. 19. On passage of H. R. 4873 (Flannagan bill) to create an Agricultural Credit Agency_.__......-....-..-.-.-2. 2 Por......._ | Yea 

Price control: Apr. 17. On Wolcott amendment to H. R. 6042, setting up a schedule for the elimination of al! consumer food subsidies by Jan. 1, 1947...| For. ekestat Yea 








Wrecking OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therewith an editorial from 
the June 27 edition of the Jefferson 
County Republican, of De Soto, Mo. The 
editorial is entitled “Wrecking OPA” and 
expresses the desires and convictions of 
that great group of average citizens 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Without efiective price controls, inflation 
will bring to the common citizen of the 
country a lower standard of living which 
to many will be a near approach to pov- 
erty, with unavoidable privation and 
hardships. Citizens of the district I 
represent and of the entire Nation are 
looking to Congress for vigorous action 
in extending adequate and effective price 
controls. I will continue to use my vote 
and influence in that direction. 

The editorial follows: 

WRECKING OPA 

Up and down the land the common people, 
who are not always loud enough to say what 
they think, are wondering if they are not 
getting sold down the river in the virtual 
dismantlement of price control now taking 
place in the Halls of Congress. 

The National Associatio: of Manufactur- 
ers and a lot of other gcitlemen who are Set 
for a killing have done their best to destroy 
all semblance of price control. They wel- 
come inflation, because they know they are 


in a position to take cash and goods and 
property of people not prepared to meet a 
tidal wave of increased living costs. 

The country’s industry is again nearing 
full production, and the return of merchan- 
dise, particularly from warehouse hoarding 
for higher prices, is becoming Noticeable. 
It seems unwise to limit and kill OPA just 
when the plan could do its best job for the 
people of ordinary means. 

Another wave of higher prices is coming 
upon us, and if OPA is done away with, we 
predict there will be shift of property from 
the small owner to the big the like of which 
has not been seen before in this country. 
The end of that cycle is not a pleasant con- 
templation, for it sould mean the disap- 
pearance of democracy as we know it. 

OPA has made plenty of mistakes, and the 
situation in meat, bread, and livertock feeds 
is no credit to Chester Bowles and his Office, 
but these are not rnough reason to destroy 
an agency which has givei. good protection 
to the pocketbooks of the American people. 

As long as we can see what happened in 
real estate, which has had no control, and as 
long aS we can buy newsprint at 5 cents a 
pound instead of 14 cents a pound, which 
W. E. Crow paid for it following World War I, 
we are ready to stay with OPA until there is 
enough of everything to go around. 





Bring on the Proof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my 


under 
remarks in the 


Record, I include the following from the 
Framingham (Mass.) News: 


BRING ON THE PROOF 


Government workers should not be criti- 
cized unfairly, but it is important, in view 
of the current tax rates, that efficiency pre- 
vail in the various departments. It has been 
said often by commentators that Government 
bureaus are vastly overstaffed. 

Now, Representative Eart Witson, of In- 
diana, a:serts that he is gathering statistics 
to show that the taxpayers are not getting 
their money’s worth from Government em- 
ployees. 

“When they get 52 Sundays and 52 Satur- 
days, and a month’s vacation plus a iot of 
sick leave, they only work about half the 
365 days of the year,” he stated. He added 
that the “only excuse I find for keeping 
three or four times as many employees as are 
needed is that the administration wants to 
use them for propaganda purposes.” 

Government employees, he said, are “in- 
doctrinated” with alien philosophies they 
learn from the economists and professors for 
whom they work, and are expected eventu- 
ally to return to their own communities and 
sell these theories to their parents and 
friends. 

This is a serious cherge, and if there is 
evidence to uphold it the entire matter 
should be investigated. At any rate, it is the 
sole explanation offered so far for the reten- 
tion of 2,000,000 employees on the Federal pay 
roll now that the war is over. The ways 
of government are not so mysterious that 
the facts cannot be obtained in this case. 


It may be difficult to prove inefficiency on 
the part of Government workers—that is, to 
show that any department is overstaffed. 
But the taxpayers’ representatives at Wash- 
ington have the power to initiate inquiries 
into efficiency as well as indoctrination. 














Shortage of Poultry Feeds in New England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
one reason why President Truman failed 
to answer the Macedonian cries of the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire 
when the latter beseeched the President 
for action which would send more feed 
for poultry into New England was his 
knowledge that the present activities of 
Government agencies in the distribution 
of food supplies has worked a grave in- 
justice to the poultry raisers and dairy 
farmers of New England. 

Only a few short months ago the 
people of New England were beseeched 
to raise poultry and to secure a high pro- 
duction of eggs. Today it is interesting 
to note that the official record of the 
State of Massachusetts shows that in a 
table covering more than 1,240 flocks of 
hens there has been a percentage of de- 
crease in number of layers in the five 
months from January 1 to June 1, 1946, 
of 50 percent; decrease in the number 
of pullets raised for replacement between 
June 1, 1945, and June 1, 1946, to the 
extent of 19 percent; and a percent de- 
crease in the number of broilers raised to 
June 1946, to the extent of 57 percent. 

At a time when our Nation is sending 
huge shipments of foodstuffs abroad, it 
is impossible to secure any reasonable 
explanation of Federal action or inaction 
which has resulted in such a Serious loss 
to the potential supply of most valuable 
poultry products in one of the most 
populous sections of our country. 

For the benefit of the Members of the 
House, I am pleased to present a letter 
which I have received from Ellsworth W. 
Bell, extension economist, and a table 
setting forth a pouliry survey by 
counties in Massachusetts prepared by 
J.C. York, extension technical assistant. 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WorRK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst, Mass., June 25, 1946. 
The Honorable CHarLes R. CLASON, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dear Sir: The farm survey of decrease in 
poultry numbers in Massachusetts made dur- 
ing June has been completed with a tabula- 
tion of the percentage decreases by counties 
of the State. 

I know that you have an extreme interest 
in this prevailing situation caused by a lack 
of feed supplies coming into the area and 
would appreciate receiving this additional in- 
pace which completes the analysis of 

he survey. 

There are not any definite signs that the 
current need for feed supplies has been re- 
lieved and the trend as expressed in this sur- 
Vey is currently continuing. 
tracts made with the principal poultry 
counties of the State recently lead me to 
believe that poultrymen generally are striv- 

48 to conserve what little feed is obtain- 
Sle for use in growing out their replace- 
Ment pullets for the purpose of maintaining 
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their laying flocks this fall and next winter. 
To do this they are sacrificing the present 
laying flock and egg production and current 
demand is dropping at a very sharp rate. 

The most disconcerting element of the 
current supply situation is that no estab- 
lished poultryman is in any way certain that 
he will be able to carry present plans to 
save his replacement pullets to fill his lay- 
ing houses this coming fall. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLSworTtH W. BELL, 
Extension Economist. 


Summary of poultry survey (by counttes) 


(Prepaied by J. C. York, extension technical! assistant) 
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S° j2& 3 | 25 
Size of laying ficck = ge Za-s| 25 
(number of hens) = ems lf 27) & “= 
S og= (S557) SS 
‘ Sse |[tsaee| tas 
& | #22 [2225] 22: 
B | 8—5 88's) 8c§ 
3 Som [SSCS] 565 
Zit fe es 
ii a 
Earnstable: . is 
200 and under_... 42.0 21.0 44.0 47. ¢ 
Over 200_........ 20.0 46.0 52. 0 70. 0 
1,500 and over... 2.0 69.0 |----.--- |----- 
Grand total....| 620] 41.7 50. 2 67. 6 
F erkshire: es 
200 and under__..} 43.0 19. 0 07.0 86. 0 
Over 200......-.. 47.0 62.0 23.0 65. 0 
1,500 and over..../ 13.0 |, a 
Grand total__. 90. 0 59.7 23. 4 75 
Fristol: % 
200 and under.._. 33.0 27.0 27.0 74.0 
Over 200........- 136. 0 39.0 20. 0 59.0 
1,500 and over... 29.0 DRAW Pidckinntaless ‘ 
Grand total....} 169.0 | 39.0 20. 5 58.9 
F ssex: 
200 and under__.- 11,0 28.0 3. 0 3.0 
Over 200......... 15.0 43.0 4.0 75. 0 
1,500 and over-__.. 4.0 35. 0 |. — 
Grand total....| 260] 420| 355] 72 
Franklin: 
200 and under....} 41.0 
Over 200......... 45.0 
1,500 and over-..- 4.0 
Grand total_... 86. 0 
Hampden: 
200 and under....} 24.0 
Over 200. ........ 73.0 
1,500 and over....| 11.0 
| eee | ——— 
Grand total_..-. 97.0 7 
Hampshire: | 
200 and under... 23.0 29.0 13.5 79. 5 
Over 200........ 79.0 46.0 7.0 58.0 
1,500 and over... 12.0 4 | a ]-------- 
Grand total_...| 102.0 45.8 5. 7 39. 4 
Middlesex. -....... 130.0 49,2 20.8 69.5 
Norfolk: | 
200 and under... 22.0 35. 3 8.0 8. 0 
Over 200........- 35. 0 7.0 31.0 2.0 
1,500 and over.... 18.0 Pde lotateatitaetsasdn 
Grand total... 57.0 | 56.6] 30. 0 54.0 
PRYMROUER . . cccccccos (?) () @) (2) 
Worcester............] 253. 0 0. 2 20.8 | 60. 2 
| = = = = == 
Brockton Auction: 
200 and under... 34.0 | a ae 
QUO FOk ccctcnas 138.0 PO Rctecenes re 
Grand total_...| 172.0] 51.1] 51.2 55.4 
State total: 
200 and under_._. 27.3 27. 2.0 69.0 
Cy , 58.4 51.0 18. 0 54.0 
1,500 and over... 93. 0 Gi fcncncsclantcooas 
Grand total..../1,240.0| 50.0] 19.0! 657.0 








1 Increase. 
3 No survey made. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WorRK IN 

AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 

STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst, Mass., June 13 1946. 
To County Agents et al.: 

At the request of the Massachusetts Poul- 
try Association, the extension services in the 
counties and the State conducted a farm 
survey of poultry numbers the first week in 
June 1946. This information was of great 
interest and need, not only to the poultry- 
men and the marketing cooperatives of poul- 
try products, but also to the feed supply- 
ing agencies who are striving to maintain the 
flow of feed grains into this area to keep the 
poultry industry until new crop supplies are 
available. Over 100 farm reports were re- 
ceived from all counties in the State with 
the exception of Plymouth. The Brockton 
Cooperative Ezg Auction cooperated in this 
survey and circularized its membership 
which covers the five southeastern counties 
of Massachusetts. 

Six questions were asked which would give 
the decrease comparisons as of the present 
time in number of layers on hand, replace- 
ment pullets being raised, and the number 
of broilers being raised. The averages for 
the total survey for the State showed that 
on June 1, 1946, poultrymen had decreased 
tneir laying flocks by 50.6 percent from Jan- 
uary 1. A normal decrease in layers during 
this 5-month period is about 20 percent. 

The number of replacement pullets being 
raised on June 1, 1946, was a decrease of 18.5 
percent from June 1, 1945. The number of 
broilers raised in 1946 was a decrease of 57.5 
percent from tne number of broilers raised 
in 1945 

The fcllowing table gives an analysis of 
the percentage for the flocks over 200 and 
the flocks that were 200 and under. 


Percent decrease in poultry numbers in 
Massachusetts, June 1946 


Source: Farm Survey, June €, 1646 
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Z. 
Flocks of 200 birds! 
and under... -.-.....- 217 26. ( 16.4 | 67. 6 
Flocks over 200_....- 487 1.8 18.9 3.7 
Total flocks..........] 1,C87| Sd. 18. 7 
1 2 counties did not separate returns by large and small 
flocks, Survey covers 10 of 11 counties in M ichusetts 


Surveys similar to this were currently made 
in the other New England States and re- 
ports received indicate that the decrease in 
Massachusetts is in line with the trends in 
the other New England States that have suf- 
fered the same shortages in feed supplies. 
Through the office of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Mr. Cole, the results of this sur- 
vey were placed in the hands of high officials 
of the Federal Government on Tuesday, June 
11, with the urgent request that the situa- 
tion be recognized and such action as can be 
taken be activated to relieve the very serious 
grain supply situation which is threatening 
the poultry industry of the New England 
States. 

Official figures from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the country as a 
whole do not recognize this serious deple- 
tion going on in poultry numbers in the New 
England States. A report from this office on 
June 11 stated that “disappearance of layers 
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from flocks since January was about aver- 
age.” This refers to the average numbers 
for the country as a whole and does not give 
weighting to the circumstances existing and 
developing in the respective States of New 
England which the survey just made clearly 
indicates. 

Reports from cooperative egg-marketing as- 
sociations during the first week of June are 
bearing out the results of the survey by a 
sharp drop in the receipts of local eggs com- 
ing in from members. With the continua- 
tion of the liquidation trend at this rate 
since May 15, layers in flocks can be expected 
to drop even lower than the present survey 
indicates, with the possibility that the num- 
ber of layers after July would reach levels 
substantially below those of prewar II. 


FEED 


Reports from the feed supplying trade 
clearly indicate that the next 5 to 6 weeks 
will be even more difficult than the last 3 
weeks. Hard grains to feed poultry are prac- 
tically nonexistent with small hopes that 
supplies will reappear before the 1946 oat 
harvest. There are some encouraging re- 
ports that the milo crop in Texas is coming 
along in good shape and might appear for 
feeding in this area if we are fortunate to 
buy it under existing price regulations be- 
fore the first of July. This will be good and 
will help to grow out a reduced number of 
replacement pullets for 1946-47 production 
on our poultry farms. The arrival of grains 
now expected during the next 6 weeks can by 
no means be expected to maintain all of 
the present poultry on hand in New England 
which has even now suffered serious deple- 
tion. 

ELLSWoRTH W. BELL, 
Extension Economist. 





Interpretation of Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, to complete the legislative his- 
tory on the Missouri River paragraph 
in the flood-control bill, H. R. 6597, 
recently passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, under permission heretofore 
granted, I place in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing letters which are self-explana- 
tory: 

» CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1946. 
The Honorable WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 
Chairman, Flood Control Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WHITTINGTON: A party con- 
nected with the Bureau of Reclamation has 
asked me informally whether or not a word 
which you used in explaining the amend- 
ment to strike the words “of the initial 
stages” from the authorization in section 17 
of the new flood-control bill might be inter- 
preted to defeat the amendment. 

The phrasing he questions is “previously 
authorized for the Department of the In- 
terior” feeling that this might be regarded 
as an interpretation of the amendment and 
throws the new authorization back to the 
“previously authorized” of section 9 (a) 
which was “for the initial stages.” 

I have told him that I do not see how such 
a construction could be placed upon the 
action, because that would be tantamount 


to saying that the amendment meant noth- 
ing. That is, section 17 as reported limited 
the authorization to “the initial stages.” 
Your amendment very definitely lifted that 
limitation by removing those words and 
makes it an “authorization for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan.” I have said 
to him I was sure you "used the words “pre- 
viously authorized for the Department of 
the Interior” as meaning the program “pre- 
viously approved for the Department of the 
Interior” vo prosecute or “assigned to the 
Department of the Interior.” 

It has occurred to me that if you cared to 
write me a letter to that effect, it might be 
useful should that question ever arise. How- 
ever, on the fact of the action itself, I can- 
not see how your remarks could be construed 
to deny the very thing the amendment was 
doing. I certainly understood the use of the 
words “previously authorized for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior” as referring to the divi- 
sion of projects as between those authorized 
for the Army engineers and those authorized 
for the Department of the Interior to under- 
take in the division of responsibility for 
carrying out the program. 

In conclusion, I want to compliment you 
on the statesmanlike way in which you 
handled the bill, both in its preparation and 
its consideration. 

Sincerely yours. 
FRANCIS CASE. 
HOUuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL, 

Washington, D. C., June 28, 1946. 
Hon. FrRaNcis Case, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Case: I have your letter of the 23d. 
Your understanding of the words I used “pre- 
viously authorized for the Department of the 
Interior” is correct. These words refer to the 
division of projects as between those author- 
ized for the Army engineers and those au- 
thorized for the Department of the Interior. 

Very sincerely, 
WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Committee on Flood Control. 





Gold Sells Abroad at From $40.53 to 
$75 Per Ounce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, a matter which might well re- 
ceive more attention than is being given 
to it is the price that gold commands in 
the markets of the world when it is per- 
mitted to reach them. 

The present gold situation is reviewed 
by J. H. Carmicheal in the New York 
Times of yesterday with information of 
considerable value to Members of Con- 
gress. Therefore, under permission 
granted, I place it in the Recorp at this 
time: 

GoLp Prices VARY WIDELY IN WorID— 
OFFERINGS OF METAL BY MEXICO AT $40.53 
AN OUNCE Focus NOTICE ON OTHER MARKETS 

(By J. H. Carmicheal) 

With the Bank of Mexico now offering gold 
freely for export at the equivalent of $40.53 
an ounce, attention again has been drawn to 
the world gold markets where the metal is 
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being offered in steadily increasing quanti. 
ties at prices of $75 an ounce and higher. 

At present, the Bank of Mexico is the 
largest seller of the metal in the world. | 
is reported that sales in one day amounted 
to over $5,000,000. So far as can be deter. 
mined it is the only central bank that js 
offering gold for export to any purchaser 

Largely from purchases made in Mexico 
by the United States Government in the war 
years and from domestic production, Mexico 
has accumulated a sizable gold reserve. Ac. 
cording to the Federal Reserve bulletin for 
June, the Bank of Mexico at the end of Apri! 
held $254,000,000 of gold which, valued a; 
$35 an ounce, represented about 7,260,009 
ounces. At the end of 1942, the Mexican 
gold reserves were only $39,000,000, but at 
the end of November 1945 they had reached 
a peak of $296,000,000. 

In the war years, Mexico’s gold output has 
averaged about 550,000 ounces yearly, all of 
which the Bank of Mexico offered to buy at 
$35 an ounce. Provided all this has been 
purchased by the bank, the increase in re- 
serves would have approximated 2,000,009 
cunces valued at $70,000,000. 

Because of lack of faith in paper currency, 
there is a heavy demand for golc in every 
country and the price is above $35 an ounce 
at official exchange rates. At present, the 
main distributing markets in the Near and 
Far East are Cairo, Bombay, and Shanghui, 
where the metal commands the equivalent 
of $70 to $75 an ounce. 


NEW MARKETS DEVELOPING 


A market in gold is reported to be develop- 
ing in several countries of Latin America. 
At Buenos Aires, where a market is said to 
be thriving, the price of gold is around $50 
an ounce, but the exact figure is difficult to 
determine because of Argentine exchange 
restrictions. 

Last week, the United States Government 
agreed to release to Argentina some $600,- 
000,000 in gold in payment of dollar balances 
it had accumulated during the war. If 
Argentina should adopt a policy similar to 
Mexico with respect to gold, a further large 
stock of the metal would be made available 
to the world market. 

A considerable volume of United States 
currency is held in nearly every country as a 
result of our war expenditures. Because of 
the inability to purchase American goods, 
part of this currency is being used for buy- 
ing gold, the quantities purchased depend- 
ing largely upon export controls. 

In recent years, the Bank of Mexico has 
been most successful in obtaining gold from 
the United States Treasury for its dollars. 
In 1944, the net exports of gold from the 
United States to Mexico were $109,695,(00. 
Whether the Bank of Mexico will be able to 
continue this practice now that it is selling 
gold previously obtained at a profit of $5.50 
an ounce will depend upon the attitude of 
the Treasury Department. 

In the past the United States Treasury on 
many occasions has refused to settle dollar 
balances in gold. This, however, was on the 
theory that the gold might find its way into 
enemy hands. To most of the South Ameri- 
can countries, however, gold transactions 
were carried on throughout the war. Argen- 
tina was an exception. 

OWNERSHIP IS RESTRICTED 

The private ownership of gold except in 
fabricated form is not allowed by individuals 
in the United States, and the gold owned 
by the United States Government is not sold 
except under severe restrictions and then 
only to other governments or central banks 
Consequently, the redemption of American 
currency abroad in gold can be only through 
a central bank and with the approval of the 
Treasury Department. 

So far as is known, there is no move uncer 
way to stabilize the world price of gold. The 
United States Government will buy al] gold 











offered at $35 an ounce and many other na- 
tions offer a similar price at current rates of 
exchange. However, this is only a floor under 
the price of the metal, since no country will 
sell it freely at that price. 

After the Napoleonic wars, England reor- 
ganized its monetary system and offered to 
purchase all gold offered through the Bank 


of ‘England at £3 17s 9d a standard ounce 
and to sell in unlimited quantities at the 
same price plus a handling charge of 144d. 
This was the equivalent of $20.67 an ounce 
delivered at the United States Mint. 

The First World War threw Britain “off 
gold” temporarily, but it went back to gold 
in 1926. However, in 1931, Britain was forced 
to abandon it as a monetary base and in 
1933 the United States also “went off.” 

When the United States raised the price of 
gold to $35 an ounce in 1934, much of the 
European metal came here in payment of its 
balance of trade. Despite the loss of some 
$2,500,000,000 in gold during the war, the re- 
serves of the United States at the end of 
April amounted to $20,251,000,000, or nearly 
two-thirds of the present monetary gold 
stocks of the world, excluding Russia. 





Veterans’ Employment and National 
Economic Development Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following letter 
relative to H. R. 7646, legislation which 
I recently introduced: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 27, 1946. 

Subject: Veterans’ Employment and Na- 
tional Economic Development Corporation 
(H. R. 7646). 

The Honorable Pat KEARNEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: It has recently 
come to my attention that you have intro- 
duced a bill in Congress for the purpose of 
creating a corporation which will have as 
objectives the granting of loans to various 
concerns throughout the Nation in order to 
create nonexisting or expand existing facili- 
ties which will aid the disabled as well as 
nondisabled veterans achieve a proper mental 
attitude and a healthier social and economi- 
cal standing by fosteriug continuous em- 
ployment throughout the country. 

Ve cannot establish proper mental and 
physical development for our returned Amer- 
ican veterans, who so valiantly sacrificed so 
much during both wars for the preservation 
of democracy as we know it, unless this Gov- 
ernment assures through your proposed legis- 
lation that opportunities be created for con- 
tinuous and profitable employment. 

This country has and is still disbursing 
millions of dollars in a form of subsidy to 
unemployed veterans. This subsidy is, of 
course, in my opinion most admirable and 
for a few people quite useful, but a great 
majority tend to believe as I do that it is 
degenerating, demoralizing, and it retards 
‘€ natural development of the individual. 
This subsidy is but a temporary contentment 
which will soon terminate and action must 
be taken to provide constructive, logical, 
practical legislation such as you have 
Proposed which can be equally beneficial to 


and 
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the individual as well as to the Nation as a 
whole. In brief, let me state that sub- 
sidizing unemployment on a national scale 
is, in my opinion, unjustifiable when the 
same funds could be used to subsidize con- 
structive enterprises leading to full employ- 
ment in this country. 

Congressman KEARNEY, I extend my sin- 
cere congratulations and you are to be com- 
mended for legislation that should have the 
support of all and the opposition of none. It 
is a tragedy that legislation such as you pro- 
posed was not passed after the last World 
War. 

I sincerely hope and pray that your bill 
will be adopted by Congress in the near 
future, and you may with my permission use 
part or all of my letter for any purpose you 
desire or see fit. You may if you wish pub- 
lish this communication in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorp if you think it will help. Will 
you advise me if this is done by forwarding 
copy of insertion. 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
GEorGE H. LECLERC, 
President, LeClere Miniature Furni- 
ture Exhibits. 

Distribution: One copy to the following: 

Senators: Walsh, Guffey, Morse, Salton- 
stall, Tunnell, Radcliffe, Briggs, Green; Con- 
gressmen: Edith N. Rogers, Forand, Fogarty; 
Assistant Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath. 

For your consideration, please. 





John Stelle, Commander of American 
Legion, Pleads for National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include herewith an article 
from the East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal, 
containing inspiring quotations from an 
address delivered by John Stelle, na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, at a homecoming for World War 
II veterans sponsored by the East St. 
Louis Legion Post on June 28, 1946. 

I have personally known John Stelle 
for more than 15 years. He is an out- 
standing American who courageously 
fights for the principles for which he 
believes his country stands. His re- 
marks on this occasion were forthright 
and honest. Iam particularly impressed 
by his appeal to Americans to avoid the 
“specter of isolationism,” lest they play 
into the hands of Communists, and I was 
equally impressed with his warning that 
the United States has only a short space 
of time to help the world in bringing 
about an enduring peace. 

The article follows: 

STELLE AGAIN Raps REDS—LEGION NATIONAL 


COMMANDER RENEWS DRIVE ON COMMUNISTS 
IN SPEECH HERE 


Appealing for national unity as a means of 
bringing about an enduring peace, John 
Stelle, national commander of the American 
Legion, declared in an address here Friday 
night that the Communists are in the midst 
of a great recruiting drive in an effort to 
revive the specter of isolationism. 
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Stelle bitterly attacked what he termed 
“un-American groups” that play into the 
hands of Communists, and warned that this 
country has only a short space of time to 
help the world in bringing about an enduring 
peace. 

The national Legion commander was the 
principal speaker at the East St. Louis Amer- 
ican Legion homecoming program observed 
here Friday with an all-day program of en- 
tertainment and Legion activities. 


PLAYING THEIR PART 


“In the campaign of world communism on 
the march, American Communists are play- 
ing their puppet part,” Stelle declared. 
“They do not want an America united in 
international collaboration for peace. They 
are trying to revive the specter of isolation- 
ism, to break the ranks of American unity. 
They are trying to enlist Americans to go it 
alone again. 

“American ‘Commies’ are in the midst of a 
great recruiting drive. Their leaders are 
swarming throughout industrial areas seek- 
ing to fan labor-management controversies 
into flames of consuming communism. They 
are trying to enroll disgruntled veterans. 
They are infiltrating into every strata of 
American society. 

“In their subversive efforts they have on 
their sides numerous other un-American 
groups, All these groups have one thing in 
common; they plant seeds of distrust and 
suspicion, of prejudice and hatred, of bigotry 
and intolerance. They seek to pit class 
against class, creed against creed, and race 
against race.” 


ATTACKS SMITH 


Gerald K. Smith, head of the America First 
Committee, was branded by Stelle as one of 
the most infamous hate peddlers in the 
country. “He is the generalissimo of the 
Nationalist movements in this country,” said 
Stelle. “Smith and his ilk overlook no bets. 
He invites national disunity. They are quick 
to move into any area where trouble is brew- 
ing.” 

“The Ku Klux Klan,” Stelle said, “is the 
most despicable un-American organization 
in the country, because it is of native origin, 
fostered by men bred in this country.” The 
Klan, Stelle asserted, is raising its masked 
head again. 

“A united America is and must be essen- 
tial in our progress toward enduring peace,” 
Stelle declared. “The outlawing of war for- 
ever is a job which demands the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every American. It 
is a national partnership undertaking,” Stelle 
asserted. 

Stelle declared that the American Legion 
strongly condemns the Klan and like organ- 
izations, and challenged them to emerge in 
the open. 

Stelle’s speech was made before candidates 
prior to their initiation during ceremonies 
on the corner of Eighth and St. Louis Ave- 
nues. Approximately 200 spectators wit- 
nessed the ceremonies. The address was 
broadcast, 





Dr. Ernest Hatch Wilkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
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from Lorain (Ohio) Journal of June 26, 
1946: 
DR. WILKINS SAYS FAREWELL 


Ernest Hatch Wilkins has said good-by 
to Oberlin College to which he came 19 years 
ago as president. 

His retirement is cause for regret not only 
to Oberlin, but to Lorain County. Dr. Wil- 
kins was not conspicuous in affairs outside 
the college. Nevertheless, the very presence 
of a man of his standing as a liberal and an 
intellectual was an influence that reached 
far beyond the college president's office. 

Dr. Wilkins did more than preserve Ober- 
lin’s well-known traditions. He added to 
them. As the Cleveland Plain Dealer point- 
ed out, Dr. Wilkins leaves quite as notable a 
mark on the character of Oberlin College as 
any of the great presidents who preceded him. 
His regime will always stand out in the in- 
stitution’s history as one in which new high 
standards of scholarship and deep respect for 
intellectual leadership were added to Ober- 
lin’s emotional and spiritual heritage. 





Jesse H. Jones Versus British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to extend the editorial which 
appears in the Houston Chronicle under 
date of Friday, June 28, 1946, in which 
the views of Mr. Jesse H. Jones relative 
to the proposed loan or gift to Great 
Britain are expressed with his usual logic 
and clarity. No man in the United States 
is better qualified to pass judgment on 
this transaction than Mr. Jones. The 
taxpayers of our Nation, loaded down as 
they are with national obligations 
amounting to over $650,000,000,000, direct 
and contingent liabilities, “cannot,” as 
Mr. Jones stresses, “afford to lend $3,750,- 
000,000 without security to a borower who 
has previously defaulted on its obliga- 
tions.” 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
the editorial: 

STILL TIME TO REVISE THE BRITISH LOAN 


The House of Representatives will devote 
4 days next week to debate on the proposed 
British loan. This is more time than the 
lower House of Congress has given for floor 
discussion on any other legislation at this 
session. It is by no means too much time, 
for no more important issue faces the Na- 
tional Legislature. 

The proposed British loan is of great im- 
portance to the future of the Nation. It is 
of great importance to the future of the 
Members of Congress who are called to vote 
upon it. It is important to the Nation be- 
cause we cannot afford to lend $3,750,000,000 
without security to a borrower who has pre- 
viously defaulted on his ok Jigations to us. 
It is important to the Members of Congress 
because they will be judged by the electorate 
this fall, and polls show that all over the 
country the American people are against the 
loan. Two important primaries have been 
held in the last few weeks where the British 
loan was one of the main issues, and in both 
instances the candidate supporting the Brit- 
ish loan was defeated. 

The important thing for the House Mem- 
bers to consider is that they do not have to 
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approve the British loan in the form pre- 
sented. They can authorize a loan made on 
different conditions. If the British really 
need the money they will take it under any 
reasonable conditions proposed. There is 
nothing unreasonable about the British 
pledging collateral for a loan, as the Chronicle 
has suggested in this instance. They have 
already pledged collateral to the RFC for a 
loan and, with administration approval, 
could get another $1,000,000,000 on the same 
collateral without congressional action. They 
could easily get still another half billion from 
the RFC on additional investments and op- 
erations in this country from which they are 
making large profits. That would be enough 
cash to give them to spend in other countries. 
So what can be the objection to our requiring 
collateral to the extent that they are in a 
position to give it? In addition, we can, if 
necessary, sell them some farm commodities 
and other products on credit. 

Aside from the absurdity of making this 
large loan without any collateral whatever, 
we get absolutely nothing definite from the 
British in return. They make certain vague 
commitments, but they are in the future. 
They agree to undertake to amend their im- 
perial preference tariff system, but that is 
indefinite. They agree to impose no further 
discriminatory quota restrictions on United 
States products, but they do not pledge 
themselves to abolish existing restrictions. 
They agree to unblock current dollar ex- 
change and when possible (if ever, in their 
opinion) to free the many billions of sterling 
credit that will still be blocked. There is not 
. specific, binding, enforceable pledge in the 

ot. 

Our negotiators have tried to create the 
impression that these impediments to free 
trade which the British may now revise grew 
out of World War II. As a matter of fact, 
British quota restrictions are a relic of World 
War I. The system of United Kingdom im- 
perial tariff preference was adopted in the 
early 1920’s. The United States now pro- 
poses to pay the British to alter policies 
which they adopted after World War I and 
not because of the pressure of World War II. 

It would be well also for the House Mem- 
bers to consider what has happened since 
our representatives concluded the loan agree- 
ment with the British. There has been no 
progress whatever as to the future of island 
bases in the Pacific or the Atlantic. There 
has been no determination as to our rights 
with respect to air bases which we built with 
American men, money, and materials. The 
British Government has dragged its feet as 
hard as it could on the settlement of the 
Palestine question agreed to by a joint Anglo- 
American commission. 

And of most importance, the passage of 
time has demonstrated that the British 
financial position is nowhere near as gricvous 
as was pictured by their representatives when 
they were insisting upon the money. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of W. L. Clayton before 
Congress, the British estimated that they 
would have a deficit of $3,300,000,000 in the 
balance of payments during the first year 
of transition from war to peace, that is, that 
their imports would exceed their exports by 
that amount. Actually in the 10 months 
since VE-day, for which figures are avail- 
able, British imports have been approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 less than was estimated 
by the loan negotiators, and British exports 
have been running at a rate of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 more than was estimated. So 
that the adverse balance of payments will, 
in all probability, be in the neighborhood 
of $2,000,000,000 less than our negotiators 
were given to understand. 

Obviously, a difference of $2,000,000,000 in 
the first year demonstrates that the British 
do not need $3,750,000,000 to meet the adverse 
balance of payments over the first three post- 
war years, although this was the specified 
purpose of the loan. 





Under these circumstances the loan, if for 
no other reason, should be revamped and re- 
duced. The people cf the United States, who 
are the lenders, cannot in the interest of 
their own economy and solvency, afford to let 
the British have one dollar more than js 
necessary to give them immediate relief. 1, 
the Britis] only neec $2,000,000,000, or 
$1,500,000,000, or $1,000,000,000 to carry them 
over the next 2 or 3 years, that is all we should 
lend them, and that should be on security. 

They can easily leave the collateral now 
with the RFC as security for an additiona) 
$1,000,000,000. Accepting their own repre- 
sentations, that would seem to be the 
amount which they need for the first year, 
If more is needed later, the Congress will be 
here to consider an application. 

Obviously, Lord Keynes convinced our State 
and Treasury Department officials that the 
loan was necessary, and upon that assump- 
tion administration representatives have 
done all they could to high-pressure the loan 
through Congress. But, call it what you will, 
the loan in its present form is a subsidy to 
the British Empire and bodes no good for the 
American people. 

The Senate has approved the loan ard the 
responsibility is now entirely with the Hcuse 
of Representatives, which more nearly repre- 
sents the current will of the people, and 
which should reflect that will in its vote on 
the British loan. 





Raymond W. Miller, Top Public Relations 
Man of 1945 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have known Raymond W. 
Miller for many years. He is my friend 
and constituent. For some time he has 
been engaged in public-relations work. 
He was selected as the outstanding man 
in that field of work for the year 1945. 
At the time of receiving the 1945 award 
given by the American Council on Pub- 
lic Relations, Mr. Miller delivered a most 
inspiring address, which I hope every 
Member of Congress will read. It gives 
an entirely different concept of public 
relations than is ordinarily held by per- 
sons not in that work. The speech is a 
reflection of the broad, tolerant, and con- 
structive approach which Mr. Miller uti- 
lizes in carrying on his public-relations 
work. The Island Press Cooperative, 
Inc., published the address, which fol- 
lows: 

KEEPERS OF THE CORPORATE CONSCIENCE 

Public-relations techniques are largely 
based upon a careful study of the causes and 
results of human behavior. The commerical 
corporation exists in a world of human plans, 
passions, and prejudices. To adjust itself to 
these, is the goal of its public-relations pro- 
gram. Before analyzing the public-relations 
problems of corporations, it is important to 
Clinically examine the corporation itself. 

Nearly every corporation in America began 
its extstence after the enactment of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Federa] Constitu- 
tion. This legislation was aimed to give the 
Negro certain legal protection. Whether it 
did or did not, and to what extent, is a mat- 
ter of personal opinion. It did, however, 5e- 





come the Magna Carta of the modern cor 
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noration, particularly insofar as State inter~- 
fe rence therewith is concerned. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in interpreting 
the language of this amendment to the Con- 
stituticn, ruled that it gave corporations the 
rights of p-rsons. 

‘Corporations are children of the legislative 
assembly purely creatures of statute. Nei- 
ther by natural nor common law can cor- 
porations be created. They cannot sit on 
‘ries. but are often tried by them; they do 
= + vote, but voters many times have things 
to say about them; they cannot bear arms in 
time of war, yet they arm others who fight 
for national existence. They are persons in 
the eyes of the law. 

As persons, corporations must assume the 
responsibility that goes with the grant of 
power. With every right, there is a corre- 
sponding obligation. When a group of men 
acquire a legal prerogative to form a corpora- 
tion, they simultaneously become obligated 
to an analogous moral responsibility in ad- 
yising that corporation to keep its actions 
within due bounds, as do the parents of @ 
child in regard to its relations to the com- 
munity. 

The child will grow up and, on his twenty- 
first anniversary, become an adult, but a 
corporation always remains a person of lim- 
ited capacity. Since it ts an artificial, in- 
taneible person it must always be directed 
by human hands. Those who control the 
sphere of action in which it operates should 
exercise as much reasonable care in prevent- 
ing it from becoming a moral offender in 
its area of activity as do the parents of 
children in their field of control. This duty 
of guardianship is affirmative as well as nega- 
tive. Corporate action should be guided so 
that it will contribute to general welfare. 


Following the legal establishment of the 
corporate idea, corporations increased from 
a mere handful until today they exist for 
service in nearly every form of human en- 
deavor, public, private, and cooperative. 
When our United States Supreme Court 
ruled that corporations were persons under 
the Federal Constitution, it did not, how- 
ever, and could not, breathe the spirit of 
humanity into them. A corporation per se 
has no conscience. 

These invisible, intangible, and inanimate 
beings, existing only in contemplation of 
law, filled a national meed and grew prodi- 
giously in size, number, and influence. The 
breath of life in the form of human touch, 
however, is needed in the administration of 
the corporate structure, unless it is to be- 
come a robot Frankenstein. If corporations 
are to be of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, they must possess a humane per- 
sonality as well as a personal identity. 

Unless those in control of corporations 
furnish them with consciences whose dic- 
tates are followed by corporate action in the 
interest of general welfare, the Supreme 
Court of the United States could logically 
alter its trend of decisions and no longer 
consider corporations as persons. Those 
charged with corporate responsibility must 
recognize that corporation privileges are not 
protected by the Constitution, except by ju- 
dicial interpretation thereof. 

Today, many corporation executives have 
recognized this and are beginning to give 
the company the advantage of their own 
Social consciousness. Public relations con- 

nts are being called upon by an increas- 
umber of managers to assist in trans- 
lating their thinking into an active public- 
relations program. 

The public relations of a corporation is the 
= product of this team activity. The public 
re‘ations consultant himself does not create 
publ c relations. That is the final result for 
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lems of the present-day business or commer- 
cial corporations. 

The operation of corporations, devoid of 
interest in the humanities, can lead only to 
statism, which will mean first, the restric- 
tion and ultimately the abolition of private 
enterprise. Conversely, if corporate actions 
are guided by the “human touch” with a 
conscience, they will serve the people’s needs 
and thus make their position more secure. 

Mankind is ruled largely under one or the 
other of two great systems of jurisprudence. 
One is the common law, which developed in 
England throughout the centuries as she 
metamorphosed from a land of serfdom into 
a nation of free men. But, eventually, com- 
mon law became ossified. Human progress 
accordingly became subservient to such a 
mass of archaic writs and slow-moving court 
procedures that, finally, the Lord Chancelor 
was called upon by His Majesty to grant re- 
lief, based upon equity and good conscience, 
in cases where human rights were challenged 
by property rights. The King did this as the 
executive head of a corporation—a corpora- 

ion sole—meaning the state itself, which, 
like any other corporation, continues as a 
legal entity irrespective of the death of in- 
dividuals. “The King is decd. Long live the 
King,” expresses this legal phraseology in 
common form. 

Equity jurisprudence, which injected the 
human equation into the system of common 
law, grew from the pronouncements of the 
Chancelor. His equitable decrees insured 
personal and group welfare wherein the rules 
of the common law were inadequate to pro- 
vide it. Equity came to be based upon a 
multitude of precepts, which are largely the 
expression of man's groping toward equality 
with other men. Two of these old precepts of 
equity are: 

“If you want equity, you must do equity. 

“If you yourself want justice, you must 
come to ask for it with clean hands.” 

Similarly, the counsel of the public rela- 
tions adviser should aid business to instill 
human values into the cold yet necessary 
calculations of operations for efficiency. 

Those early Kings of England, as the reign- 
ing executives of a corporation sole, looked 
to the Chancellor, who was considered the 
keeper of the King's conscience, for humane 
advice and counsel. As the King and the 
Chancelor worked together for the welfare 
of their corporation—the State, and the peo- 
ple as a whole—so do the modern business 
executive and his public relations adviser 
work together for the welfare of their cor- 
poration and of the people of the State from 
which the corporate power was granted. This 
is accomplished by guiding corporate actions 
so that they are done in “good conscience.” 

The other great system of law, known as 
Corpus Juris Civilis, comes down from the 
ancient Roman statutes, having been put in 
code form during the reign of Emperor Jus- 
tinian. This is the basis of cr'minal law 
in nearly all the countries of the world, with 
the exception of the Anglo-Saxcn nations. 
Under the Code of Justinian, the accused 
under an indictment is deemed guilty until 
such time as he proves himself innocent. By 
the common law rule, however, all accused 
men are considered innocent until proven 
guilty beyond reasonable doubt by the State. 
In the practice of public relations, it is well 
to follow the philosophy of the Romans 
rather than that of the Anglo-Saxons. “The 
customer is always right” is a practical way 
of expressing this principle. 

The public relations technician looks upon 
a charge against his client as something that 
he must examine and evaluate rather than 
forthwith suppress or destroy. Perhaps in 
the criticism will be found that which may 
save his client from ruin. Something which, 
by adjusting practices, may enable the cor- 
poration to better serve its stockholders and 
the public at large. Having taken this atti- 
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tude, it is easier to make a friendly sugges- 
tion that the critic explain his point to clear 
up any misunderstanding and, if the criti- 
cism is warranted, to remove that cause for 
complaint. He does not thereby relegate his 
client's interests to the background, but 
rather pushes them forward when he assumes 
the spirit of fair and tolerant examination 
of criticisms. 

Herein lies one of the greatest funda- 
mental differences between the formal prac- 
tice of law and the informal practice of pub- 
lic relations. A lawyer is an advocate, but a 
public relations counselor is a constructive 
critic. Both have their places; both are de- 
voted to the cause of the client. Just as a 
psvehiatrist and a diaznostician. thcuch 
differing in techniques, may combine their 
efforts to save a mind and a life—so the 
public relations consultant and the attorney 
may unite to pilot a client unerringly in 
the fields of material things and of spiritual 
values. 

America, founded because of a desire to 
escape from the mental slavery of established 
customs in Europe. is today in a position to 
influence materially the lives of all men. 
Will the Nation revert to the instincts of the 
caveman and decide to dominate the world 
by force of military power and economic 
pressure? Or will America view its present 
position as an opportunity to develop and 
encourage its interest in man as a spiritual 
individual? 

Never before has such a momentous chal- 
lenge been hurled at a nation. Can human 
selfishness, diabolical arrogance, and asinine 
conceit be subjugated to needed generosity, 
Christian humility, and sublime under- 
standing? 

American leadership, together with that of 
its ellies will influence the course of human 
events for immediate generations ahesd. 
Will American business play its part with the 
Government and the people in this new era? 

The United States encourages enlightened 
corporate business enterprise, whether by 
corporations for profit or cooperative corpo- 
rations not for profit. International con- 
tacts of the future should be made not alone 
by the military or the diplomatic corps. Un- 
less American business misses its oppor- 
tunity, it can play a noble part in the 
world’s drama. It is imperative that this 
part shall be one of justice, untainted by any 
shadow of villainy. 

The immediate world need for gocds and 
services is so great that it bewilders the 
imagination of statisticians and daydream- 
ers alike. Will commercial representatives 
look upon this as a bonanza, or will it be 
envisioned as a fruitful field for fair dealing 
and honest service for buyers and sellers 
alike? 

oth foreign and domestic commerce and 
industry beckon to the professional public 
relations adviser, who is intezested in man 
as a dignified individual human being, and 
not as a slave to either a political or an 
industrial tyrant. Our present capitalistic 
society can endure only if those in control 
of capital recognize that the hard, steely 
facts of business must be alloyed with the 
humanities. 

he well-considered public relations pro- 
gram is designed to act as a catalyst to help 
clarify the muddy thinking of a strife-torn 
economic and social world. Just as scientists 
with the atomic bomb took a little of the 
power of nature to destroy other material 
objects, so can man, if he desires, appropriate 
a small share from the sublime love of the 
universe and bring about social, political, 
and industrial understanding among men 

It is said that the nucleus of the atomic 
bomb weighs fewer pounds than can be2 
counted on the digits of the human hand, 
yet, properly applied with precision and tim- 
ing, it is able to destroy with a vengean 
comparable to the Biblical wrath of Jehova 
The scientific application of the techniq 
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of public relations, applied to the troubles 
of the world, will have as great an effect 
in clearing away distress, alleviating suffer- 
ing, and dissolving economic and social chaos 
as did the atomic bomb in vaporizing or 
disintegrating matter. 

No man should embark upon a public rela- 
tions career without realizing that he is deal- 
ing with a fraction of a key power even 
greater than that formerly held by the dis- 
rupted atom. His is an enormous responsi- 
bility. The public relations practitioner 
deals with man’s relation to man. He must 
couple pounds, dollars, acres, and cubic feet 
with social consciousness, health, full educa- 
tion, common understanding, and simple 
faith. His duty is to help men to learn to 
live together amicably and justly. 

In the fourth century before Christ, Hip- 
pocrates, the “father of medicine” in Greece, 
paved the way to elevate the practice of 
healing into a profession by his Hippocratic 
Oath, still given to medical graduates today. 
By this, physicians bind themselves to look 
first to the welfare of society. Were this 
not done, medicine might never have evolved 
into a profession. 

Public relations practitioners today need a 
Hippocrates to bind them to a code by which 
they will dedicate themselves first to the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

The individual public relations person can- 
not aid materially in making public relations 
a profession if he allows himself to be a 
kept part of a business organization in ad- 
ministrative concubinage, or help brighten a 
shady lvackground unless he knows that the 
basis of such off-color s:tuation was an error 
und not intentionally done. If public rela- 
tions is to be recognized as a profession, it 
must earn and demand the respect due a pro- 
fession. Accordingly, corporate management 
must take into consideration this fact, rather 
than expect to call in a practitioner of eco- 
nomic abortion. Ethical businesses hold 
such practice in contempt. 

Public relations plans must be looked upon 
as an integral unit of the business rather 
than as mascot subject to the whim of a 
more or less benevolent executive. As the 
family Bible is often one cf the most con- 
spicuous, yet least used, parts of the house- 
hold equipment, so is the public relations pro- 
gram in those organizations that fail to recog- 
nize the need for spiritual values in business. 
As the worn pages of a Bible, however, show 
the way of family growth toward nobility of 
soul—so does the used conscientious public 
relations program reflect itself in corporate 
action worthy of good will. 

The little paperhanger from Austria and the 
god of Tokyo believed that the world could 
be ruled by a philosophy of hate, cruelty, and 
persecution. Evil for good, brute force for 
mutual agreement, and tricky diplomacy in- 
stead of adherence to international law, fur- 
nished the corhdination of precepts upon 
which they built their program. The im- 
plementing of this philosophy into action left 
a trail of broken men, shattered places and 
things—a devastated wilderness where once 
had been the seat of progressive culture; a 
pile of rubble where sculptors and artists 
and architects had left their translations of 
beauty and justice into material things. 
Much of the world is now a mass of home- 
less people with unstable ideas and ideals, 
who wonder where truth and virtue and 
justice are to be found. 

Into this area of moving emotions our 
military is bringing hope for the future. 
History is replete with stories of bloody 
atrocities under the “heel of the conqueror.” 
During these past years this unbridled bru- 
tality has brought sorrow to millions. To- 
day, however, the American Army and Navy 
is winning puzzled populations by feeding 
the hungry, by playing with little children, 
by sharing hospital facilities with wounded 
aliens, by extending psychiatric help in hu- 
man adjustments, and by giving intelligent 


attention to the helpless—the old, the weary, 
and the impoverished. 

If, when the businessman begins to trade 
with these people, his practice of public rela- 
tions is as sound as that of the military to 
date, then will we experience a new age in 
the commercial relations of mankind. 

“Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re” (gentle 
in manners, but resolute in deed) is an 
ancient Latin expression that should be in- 
delibly transcribed in the minds and on the 
hearts of all men who have been entrusted 
with economic, political, social, or industrial 
power. 

Mother Goose and her progeny were well 
versed in some of the fundamentals of public 
relations. She taught her children to say 
“Thank you,” “Excuse me,” and “If you 
please.” Kind words are small keys to big 
locks. 

Words are the chief tools of the business 
world. Too often, they are chosen only to 
express an idea without connoting the 
niceties of common courtesy. As the well- 
managed industrial plant has its custodian 
of the tools, so should the public relations 
adviser to business help control the flow of 
its word tools. The old adage,“* * * the 
kingdom was lost—and all for the want of 
a horseshoe nail,” is often true where busi- 
ness contacts, nurtured through the years, 
are often destroyed by careless use of a tool 
word. 

Executives are realizing that, as oil lubri- 
cates the fast-moving gears of mechanical 
industry and keeps them in efficient opera- 
tion, so does the lubricant of courtesy and 
honest endeavor, coupled with decent mo- 
tives, keep the public contact of a business 
organization smooth and efficient. Under- 
standing executives look upon a public rela- 
tions program not as flavored honey to 
spread on moldy situations, but rather as 
essential economic vitamins to give life and 
vigor to an organization. 

“Divide and rule” is the formula for dic- 
tator-controlled statism. Tolerance and an 
active common interest in general welfare 
is the antidote. It is yet to be proven that a 
democracy can withstand concerted peace- 
time pressures generated by internal blocs, 
each maneuvering for advantage. This Na- 
tion, for a period of years prior to the war, 
was rapidly dividing into segments, each with 
a particular problem or desire inherent in 
the group. These pressures were frequently 
generated with no thought of the effect upon 
other parts of society. Monetary or social 
benefit to the group in question was too 
often the motivating power. 

America largely set aside these social, eco- 
nomic, and class differences in wartime. No 
Sane rman believes that they will be for- 
gotten entirely in peace. There is not the 
war urge to unity; but, as a parallel to this, 
there is a rare opportunity to develop a pro- 
gram of mutual understanding, based upon 
ascertained facts rather than upon blind 
emotion. If the executives of business, with 
other group leaders, will study their current 
problems with a view to understanding the 
humanities which are involved, together with 
the cold facts of the balance sheet and the 
profit and loss statement, then real progress 
will be made toward integrating our democ- 
racy. 

America has had few greater friends than 
Lord Macaulay. That great student of po- 
litical and social science once prophesied, 
however, that self-seeking divisions, inher- 
ent in the development of a metropolitan 
democracy, would destroy that selfsame civi- 
lization. Democracy can inoculate itself 
against this internal infection only by these 
various groups becoming interested in some. 
thing more than their own selfish welfare. 

Many deplore the increasing part that gov- 
ernment plays in the daily lives and affairs 
of men. The inroads by the state upon the 
even tenor of pure individuality, however, 
have resulted because some interest or in- 
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dividual lacked social consciousness propor. 
tionate to its or his material and economic 
advantages. 

Our immediate ancestors crossed the Ap. 
palachians and the Rockies with the same 
general type of transportation that Abra- 
ham used when he came out of Ur of the 
Chaldees. Our Conestoga wagons were little 
improvement over the vehicles in use when 
Hannibal crossed the Alps. Man’s voice car. 
ried relatively few miles at most, whereas to. 
day, events around the world are heard as 
they happen. Whether this great progress 
in a material world will be of lasting benefit 
to mankind—or will seal its doom—depends 
not upon the physical laws of the universe 
that our scientists unearth, but rather upon 
whether we will also hitch our team of in- 
vestigation to the plow in the field of social 
and moral behavior. 

To history, literature, and philosophy, the 
public relations counselor can look for prece- 
dents and inspiration. The study of current 
events, or history in the making, reveals 
some interesting opportunities in this respect, 

Businessmen have cooperated with the 
Government’s efforts to control production 
and allocation of supplies during wartime, 
The decisions of the War Production Board 
and other war agencies, coupled with the 
cooperative help of industry and labor, made 
it possible to destroy our enemies through 
the weight of material power. No grenter 
demonstration of the inherent strength with- 
in a democracy was ever made than that rep- 
resented by these emergency bureaus which 
were largely staffed by men from corporate 
business. These executives wholeheartedly 
left their affairs and helped in various home- 
front war efforts. Their actions were of in- 
estimable value. In time of peace, they 
might well consider taking the same atti- 
tude toward calls for public and human serv- 
ice. This is one way in which the inanimate 
corporation can participate in national wel- 
fare. 

Now that the Government has released 
controls, there is a responsibility on business 
that it, with the aid of labor, must slide over 
into the driver’s seat and steer our economic 
machine along the path most conducive to 
the common weal. Such patriotic enthu- 
siasm in reacetime is needed. 

America, in one stroke, performed a most 
worth-while public relations feat when it re- 
funded to China an indemnity received in 
the Boxer Hebellion and permitted the Chi- 
nese to use that money to send some of their 
promising young people to American univer- 
sities. That investment, made in human 
welfare, has paid tremendous dividends in 
friendship as evidenced by the great and 
strong Chinese ally that continued to believe 
in America even though it shipped scrap 
iron to the Japanese. 

The loyalty of the Philippines to the 
American way of life, in the face of seductive 
temptations by Japanese totalitarianism, is 
a testimonial to a national program, predi- 
cated upon the doctrine of humanitarianism 
rather than merely upon the system of 
double-cntry bookkeeping. 

During these war years, corporation man- 
agement has had a rere opportunity to prove 
the results of well-planned public relations 
programs. People accepted delays incident 
to telephone service with a smile. The Pull- 
man upper berth attained social distinction 
without passenger recalcitrance. The rail- 
road trains were sometiines late, but criti- 
cisms were softened. Air-travel disappoint- 
ments were the order of the day, but when 
the apologetic cancelation call from the com- 
pany arrived, it was met with a response !n 
like spirit. 

These are a few examples of how an in- 
telligent public relations program can make 
the customer feel that he is a part of the 
family and willing to be served, when neces- 
sary, in family style. Some other segments 
of American business without a well-planned 
public relations program but with similar 
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wartime inconveniences have not had the 
-ame type of popular good will, thus proving 
that public relations to be effective must be 
a part of a full-time, sincere effort and not 
be looked upon merely as a fire department to 
call only in an emergency. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States enacts, among other 
things, that Congress. shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
nress,. Substantially similar provisions pro- 
hibiting restramt of the press by legisla- 
tures are found in all of the State constitu- 
tions. Freedom of the press is the basic 
foundation of democracy. 

Those who enter upon a press career auto- 
matically assume a duty to use their im- 
munity from governmental interference to 
sive their readers the benefits of freedom 
in the form of full disclosure and a truthful 
and factual presentation. 

Newspaper and periodical editors and staffs, 
as a whole, have been cognizant of the 
moral duty to present the truth which they 
assume when taking these rights under the 
freedom-of-the-press clause. The oppressed, 
the lowly, and the racial minority, all find 
a champion within a free press. 

Public relations people can learn much 
from the ethical standards of the press. 
Some so-called public relations men have 
tried to use “pressure” tactics on the press 
and others. This is the antithesis of good 
public relations procedure with understand- 
able bad results. 

The public relations adviser should recog- 
nize that his greatest strength is in the truth 
and that, when he tries to influence another 
to color the truth, he has sown the seed for 
his own professional downfall. He must 
realize that facts are stubborn things and 
truth though crushed to earth will rise again. 

No honest public relations practitioner will 
knowingly take a client whose motives he 
considers dishonest. He cannot be the artist 
to whiten sepulchers. That job still be- 
longs to the age-old clan of hypocrites. 

The right thing to do is the best thing to 
do, expresses the philosophy of the honest 
business leader who is looking into the fu- 
ture to discern the policy that he should set 
for his company. 

Too often the commercial value of know- 
ing pecple becomes the motivating spirit by 
which new acquaintances are secured. This 
is a prostitution of the better motives of 
human relationship. Elbert Hubbard once 
said, “Use your friends by being of use to 
them.” 

The years ahead are going to be evolution- 
ary. What one organization does will tend 
o either weave or unravel the fabric of an 
industry. If America can utilize the best that 
it has learned in its public and private deal- 
ings with man and with nation, then the 
world will be able to ascend new heights—to 
material and spiritual glory. 

Here are a few of the many current prob- 
lems that are worthy of the best joint think- 
ing of the public relations consultant and 
the executive of business: 

Are there other labor problems involving 
— of difference aside from wages and 
10urs 

Should the primary producer of food, fiber, 
and shelter products be taken into considera- 
Uon in the plans of the assembler, trans- 
porter, processor, and distributor? 

Are cheap raw materials the answer to eco- 
homie prosperity? 

Should corporate boards of directors be 
elected entirely on pecuniary basis, or should 
representatives of related vocational interests 
or affected society be invited to participate 
in the directorship? 

Will profit and nonprofit corporations in- 
telligently study their points of agreement 
and conflict? 

Can the distributing business with sales- 
— riding the rural routes concern itself 
with the economic problems of the small 
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town or entirely with the catalog of things 
that must be sold? 

Will directors become stifled with formal- 
ism and concerned primarily with cash in- 
take or will they integrate their own corpo- 
ration problems with those of society? 

Will groups and individuals follow the dic- 
tates of the prompters of racial intolerance 
and class hatreds or will they promote an 
era of good will based on common grounds 
of mutuality and interest? 

Will business find what the potential cus- 
tomer wants in line with his needs, rather 
than what business wants to sell him? 

Can protection from obsolescence at the 
cost of social gains be justified, such as the 
suppression of patents to improvements? 

Does business realize that, as constant re- 
search is needed in the modern manufac- 
ture and distribution of gocds, it also has 
need of painstaking research in the field of 
humanity wherein its commodities are to 
be marketed? 

Will group interests recognize the right 
of academic freedom in educational insti- 
tutions? 

Will labor, agriculture, and industry em- 
phasize their points of agreement, in a spirit 
of generosity, rather than their points of 
difference? 

Should prices be set in accord with real 
value and service rendered, or in line with 
what the traffic will bear? 

Should public interest be considered in 
determining corporate expansion programs? 

There are many more. These are merely 
suggestive of the type of problem that arises 
where human relations are involved with 
corporate action. 

I believe that American business is basi- 
cally sound; that free enterprise as opposed 
to statism is right. I believe that our 
present institutions can survive at home and 
be emulated abroad if the truth of the state- 
ment made by General MacArthur at the 
Japanese surrender ceremony is recognized 
and practiced by corporate business as well 
as by government. He said: 

“Military alliance, balances of power, 
League of Nations all in turn failed, leaving 
the only path to be by way of the crucible 
of war. The utter destructiveness of war 
now blots out his alternative. We have had 
our last chance. If we do not now devise 
some greater and more equitable system 
Armageddon will be at our door. The prob- 
lem basically is theological and involves a 
spiritual recrudescence and improvement of 
human character that will synchronize with 
our almost matchless advance in science, art, 
literature, and all material and cultural de- 
velopments of the past 2,000 years. It must 
be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

The greatest opportunity for service in 
corporation history is presented to its execu- 
tives and their public relations advisers to 
develop techniques whereby the material 
flesh of corporate business may be impreg- 
nated with the spirit of humanity. In help- 
ing to accomplish this they will become 
worthy keepers of the corporate conscience. 





In Fair Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, because 
I placed in the Rscorp under date of 
June 17, a newspaper article, Labor 
Warned, in which reference was made to 
the Washington legislative representa- 
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tive of the UAW-CIO, now under the 
privilege granted me, I place in the Rec- 
ORD a letter from my colleague, Repre- 
sentative CHARLES R. SAvAcE, of the State 
of Washington, as printed in the Letter 
Box of the Detroit News under date of 
June 28, 1946, concerning the same offi- 
cer of the UAW-CIO, Mr. Irving Richter. 
The letter follows: 


To the Eprror: 

My attention has been called to criticisms 
avpearing in your paper of Irving Richter, 
UAW-CIO legislative representative. 

Before coming to Congress, I did not know 
Irving Richter. nor had I ever heard of him. 
Put within a few months after my arrival 
here, I had occasion to write an article for 
Ammunition, the UAW-CIO magazine. in 
which I said: “The UAW, of course, has a 
splendid legislative representative in Wash- 
ington. During my sbort stay here I have 
seen a number of cases where he has un- 
earthed hidden dyamite in seemingly in- 
nocuous pieces of legislation. and has broucht 
them to the attention of Members of Con- 
gress who might otherwise have been too 
busy to notice them.” 

I praised Mr. Richter because his work 
deserved praise. He has been outstanding 
in his work in Washingtor for labor. And 
as a labor representative he has also worked 
with those of us who have fought for the 
general welfare. I refer to his able fight for 
price control, FEPC, as well as strictly labor 
measures. 

In fairness tc Mr. Richter, whose character 
and reliability was attacked by your Blair 
Moody, I hope you will print this letter. 

CHARLES R. SAVAGE. 





There Are Four Diverse Interests Con- 
cerned With the Use and Value of Si'ver 
Money—Which of These Are Entitled 
to the Support of Congress? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 14, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much confusion and lack of understand- 
ing concerning the nature and character 
of our money, and use of the money 
metals in our monetary system due to 
the long-sustained campaign of selfish 
interests here and throughout the world 
to discredit silver and substitute an in- 
terest-yielding Managed paper currency 
system for the sound redeemable cur- 
rency based on the use of the money 
metals—gold and silver. This subject is 
discussed in detail in an exchange of let- 
ters with the managing secretary of the 
Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, inserted here for the 
consideration of my colleagues: 
ECONOMISTS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

ON MONETARY POLIcy, 
New York, N. Y., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. Compron I. WHITE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE WHITE: The following 
appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
February 26, page 1685: 

“Mr. Wurire. Does the gentleman appre- 
ciate the fact that if restrictions were off 
silver today, silver would go much higher 
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than its monetary value in the United States 
and that it is now higher in many parts of 
the world?” 

I smiled as I read that. Do you recall that 
at one of our luncheons in the House Res- 
taurant I asked you why it ~vould not be 
better for you silver people to let the normal 
open market determine the prices of silver? 
I said that I would not be surprised to see 
the price rise above the subsidy price in 
time. I recall asking you specifically how 
you knew it might not rise as I suggested it 
very weil could. 

You got your subsidy, and now I hope you 
have to live with it. That does not mean 
that I do not think the natural market price 
is not the proper one; quite the contrary is 
the case Eut I do like to see you people 
pay for your foolishness once in a while, at 
least. You silverites would have been much 
better off had you employed me as your 
adviser and had you followed my advice. 

Now that you and your silver-subsidy as- 
sociates have fought so hard for this sub- 
sidy price and against a natural market price, 
why don’t you arrange to send me out to your 
home territory to explain the part you played 
in the present situation? I need rest and 
relaxation. Part of my tiredness is due to the 
necessity of having to be on the watch con- 
stantly for machinations on the part of you 
antinatural market price silverites. You 
really owe me a rest and should in some way 
pay for failure to take my advice. Further- 
more, I would guarantee to do a swell job 
in explaining to your constituents just how 
you fought for the present silver-subsidy 
Erice. I should enjoy doing that. 

I have been hoarding as a special treasure 
the 3-ounce silver bar that you kindly gave 
me; and, while one should not look a gift 
horse in the mouth, I do realize that in the 
face of the Treasury subsidy price for which 
you fought the bar is not worth as much as 
it would have been had you permitted the 
market price to prevail. 

All this should provide a good lesson to 
you people. But it won’t. I know what you 
will try to do next. In fact, I notice that you 
already are trying it—trying to get a sub- 
sidy above the market price so that you can 
skin the poor taxpayer out of some more of 
his hard-earned cash. 

With warmest regards and all good wishes 
(except on this silver-subsidy business). 

Sincerely, 
WALTerR E. SPAnr. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, 
WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1946. 
Mr. WALTER E. SPAHR, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. SpawR: In answering your let- 
ter, I regret the circumstances which have 
occasioned the delay. As you know, our ef- 
forts to obtain a sound money system may be 
compared to the efforts of the ministers of 
the various religious denominations; we are 
all endeavoring to get to the same place but 
are following devious routes to get there. 
The reminder in your letter was much ap- 
preciated and the delay in answering is not 
due to lack of interest or appreciation but 
rather a lack of opportunity to do justice to 
a communication from an esteemed corre- 
spondent. . 

As a basis for understanding a very much 
misunderstood subject; i. e., money and 
the use of the money metals as a medium 
of exchange, let us accept the old truism: 
Use creates demand, and demand creates 
value, a fact that seems to have been under- 
stood by the founders of this Government 
when they adopted our monetary unit and 
established our monetary system in 1792 


shortly after the Constitution was adopted. 
One of the first acts of Congress established 
a mint and made 416 grains of silver and 27 
grains of gold a dollar. The dollar was made 
legal tender by law for all debts and due, both 
public and private. 

By this act both gold and silver became 
money wherever these metals existed. All 
the owner or finder of either of these metals 
had to do was to get possession or take it out 
of the ground and bring it to the mint for 
refining and coining into money. The owner 
could then spend it or keep it as he pleased. 
By this law the Government made gold and 
silver everywhere money, including the un- 
discovered gold in the gravels of California. 
The silver in the veins in mines everywhere 
was money with the purchasing power of 
money. If a meteor composed of gold or 
partly of gold was cast off the sun and could 
be recovered on the earth the gold in .hat 
meteor was money in the hands of the finder. 
The stamp of the mint simply placed the 
guaranty of fineness and quantity on that 
certain amount of gold which already had 
purchasing power on earth before it left the 
sun, if man could only get his hands on it. 

In establishing cur first monetary system, 
the founders cf this Government were wise 
in providing the American people with the 
kind of money that increased automatically 
to stabilize prices and insure the integrity 
of business commitments. This result was 
achieved by adopting the simple plan of 
monetizing both gold and silver at a definite 
ratio. The production of both these metals 
by the miners put into circulation a volume 
of money which met the requirements of eco- 
nomic law and thereby created a monetary 
system which operated to maintain stable 
prices by supplying a volume of money which 
increased evenly with the growth of popula- 
tion and commerce. 

In considering the financial history of this 
country with the record of booms and de- 
pressions, a record with which I am sure 
you are familiar, we find that it has been 
conclusively demonstrated that gold alone 
cannot .be made to supply the necessary 
volume of money that will keep pace with 
the growth of population and commerce. 
Now with. silver discarded, it has become 
necessary to lock up gold and resort to the 
expedient of a managed currency system 
which is just the opposite of the old tried 
and proven bimetallic money system. 

A managed currency system, operated 
under some perfect system of management, 
might supply the Nation’s money needs if 
the profit motive of those in control could 
be eliminated and human influences could 
be overcome. Our experience with a man- 
aged currency system has been unfortunate. 
The banking structure created to manage 
and control this monetary function has been 
compared to a pump which has lost its prime 
and thereby failed to supply money and 
credit when most needed, a failure that had 
disastrous effects on business and industry in 
this country. This failure of the banks to 
function forced the Government to come to 
the rescue of business by creating a new 
agency that put the Government in the 
financing business in a big way with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

This money shortage also made it neces- 
sary for the administration to supplement 
the RFC financing program with relief appro- 
priations that piled up a national debt of 
over $62,000,000,000 before the Government 
undertoox to finance a global war. 

These relief appropriations were a continu- 
ation of the Government’s efforts to prime 
the so-called financial pump, i. e., the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System, a banking sys- 
tem on which the Nation had to depend to 
supply the money function under a managed 
currency system. 

What the silver advocates have been try- 
ing to do all along is to increase the volume 
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of primary money by inducing the Govern. 
ment to restore one of the money metals, 
silver, to monetary use; silver, which is one 
of the two money metals which was estab. 
lished in our monetary system by the found- 
ers of this Government, primary money that 
was erroneously discarded due to the infiu- 
ence of selfish interests for private profit. 

Neither gold nor silver were ever priced 
on a commodity basis by the Government for 
use as money until the Bland silver free coin. 
age bill was amended in the Senate by Sen. 
ator Allison and came out as the Bland- 
Allison Act in 1879. This law authorized the 
Treasury to buy silver at $1 per ounce, 
The act was subsequently changed by the 
passage of the Sherman Silver Purchasing 
Act of 1890, which authorized the purchase 
of an increased amount of silver at the same 
price. This act was repealed in 1893. 

Without going into a historic review of 
the effects of the national monetary policy 
or a description of national bank currency or 
the Federal Reserve banking system, recent 
financial experience in this country has dem- 
onstrated the insecurity and danger of a 
managed currency system. The Federal Re- 
serve System for creating and issuing money 
has very aptly been compared to the mecha- 
nism of a financial pump. It appears the 
influences responsible for the recent financial 
depression caused this pump to lose its money 
prime and thereby created a national money 
and credit deficiency with disastrous results 
to business and industry, a money shortage 
that the minds of the best legislators, as- 
sisted by the minds of the best economists, 
have cooperated in a valiant but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to retrieve. 

This effort was directed to putting enough 
Government money in circulation to restore 
the Federal Reserve banking mechanism to 
its money-creating and supplying function, 
an effort that has made tremendous drafts on 
the national credit by way of Government 
appropriations, This deficiency in the money 
and credit supply was only relieved by the 
financing expedients adopted as a result of 
this Nation becoming involved in a global 
war, and now the country’s financial cup 
runneth over. 

In considering our efforts to restore the use 
of silver as money you mistake our motives. 
What we seek and what the world must have, 
if this Nation is to maintain a stable econ- 
omy, is a sufficient supply of money of ulti- 
mate redemption, money having a recognized 
value and which is interchangeable interna- 
tionally; the kind of money that will be 
automatically supplied into the channels of 
trade and business by the production of the 
precious metals from the mines. 

Gold alone would be sufficient for the 
world’s money needs if gold could be had in 
quantities which would provide the money 
function. Since gold alone has been defi- 
nitely proven insufficient it is apparent that 
if we are ever to have a stable monetary 
system, we must go back and add silver on 
the same basis and in the same way gold 
and silver were used in our monetary system 
up to the time silver was demonetized and 
discarded at the instance of certain financial 
interests for their personal gain. 

In considering the financial developments 
responsible for the recent depression, did it 
ever occur to you how much of the loss of 
business and property value in this country 
could have been prevented if President Hoo- 
ver and his administration had stepped in 
and stabilized the purchasing power of our 
oriental customers by supporting the price of 
silver, when the British was depressing its 
value in their maneuver to recapture English 
foreign trade and English international 
banking control. 

Naturally you won’t agree to this fact, 
demonstrated in recent financial history, be- 
cause you have a paint to make in support of 











your precious but unworkable managed cur- 
rency system. However, any student of 
financial history of recent years will not have 
far to look to find the factors which caused 
the depression and the resulting financial 
joss to the American people, and the rea- 
son for your difficulty in attempting to prime 
the financial pump which is one way of de- 
scribing the Federal Reserve System, the 
sacred cow of banking with the difference 
that cows are supposed to give milk and in 
that day the Federal Reserve could not be 
managed so as to give milk to its owners 
much less supply the financial liquid that 
floated the business of this country; hence 
the necessity for creating the RFC. 

Contrary to your estimation, our efforts 
to increase the price of silver are a part of 
the plan that is being followed to restore 
silver to its original place in our monetary 
system and is only a step toward what must 
inevitably come—remonetization of the 
metal here and throughout the world. 

My chief interest in silver goes to the bene- 
fit the American people will derive from the 
establishment of a sound, adequate, workable 
money system based on the use of both the 
money metals gold and silver, rather than 
to the small profit to be derived by a little 
group of silver-mine operators and their em- 
ployed personnel. 

There appears to be four separate interests 
concerned with the use of silver money. 
First, the one with which you are concerned. 
These are the least important in the re- 
monetization issue, the silver producers, 
Their profits weigh so lightly as to be negli- 
gible in the scale of the real benefits that 
will accrue to the American people. Second, 
the group I oppose. The bankers with their 
money creating privileges and their finan- 
cial control of business, a control that will 
be strengthened by keeping interest-free eil- 
ver money out of circulation and out of com- 
petition with their interest-yielding man- 
aged-paper currency. Third, the manufac- 
turers, jewelers, and fabricators that buy 
silver bullion to manufacture and sell for a 
profit. This class is interested in cheap sil- 
ver bullion and high prices for their manu- 
factured silver products. Fourth, the most 
important of all, the group that you and I 
should patriotically get squarely behind— 
the great American public, who have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by the 
restoration of the use of silver as money by 
the remonetization of the metal so that sil- 
ver may come to the assistance of gold as 
money of ultimate redemption and interna- 
tional value. 

Financial history presents the record of a 
plan that worked successfully to provide the 
group of nations comprising the Latin Union 
with a sound and stable money system for 
use in both domestic and international ex- 
change when the coinage of the contracting 
nations, France, Italy, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland united to standardize their gold and 
Siver coin as to weight, size, fineness and 
value, and made their coinage interchange- 
able internationally. Why must we risk our 
financial security by further experimenting 
With complicated credit paper schemes such 
as Bretton Woods when a sure and simple 
way is already provided by the law enacted 
in our Federal Statutes in Section 311 of the 
United States Revised Code, which provides: 

“Section $11. It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
Value, such equality to be secured through 
international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the main- 
tenance of the parity in value of the coins 
of the two metals, and the equal power of 
every dollar at all times in the markets and 
in the payment of debts And it is hereby 
further declared that the efforts of the Gov- 
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ernment should be steadily directed to the 
establishment of such a safe system of bi- 
metallism as will maintain at all times the 
equal power of every dollar coined or issued 
by the United States, in the markets and 
in the payment of debts (Nov. 1, 1893, ch. 8, 
28 Stat. 4).” 

Whether you agree or not, the profits to 
be gained by the silver producers by the 
remonetization of silver will be small in 
comparison with the profits that will accrue 
to the American people and the whole world 
by restoring silver as money in the plan to 
establish a stable, adequate, workable money 
system by the use of gold and silver as 
money. This plan, it appears from our mon- 
etary experience, is the only one we can adopt 
to maintain stable prices and permanent 
prosperity. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





The Plain Duty of the Republican Party 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the following re- 
marks of Hon. William S. Bennet at the 
John Hay Republican Club April 11, 1946, 
entitled “The Plain Duty of the Repub- 
lican Party”: 


In June 1945 I had the pleasure of addcress- 
ing this club, which some time ago honored 
me by electing me an honorary member, and 
which is located in the assembly district of 
which my old and good friend, Peter W. 
Wynne, is the leader. On that occasion I 
spoke, as I wished to do, on national issues. 
Tonight I am speaking on the plain duty of 
the Republican Party. I shall endeavor, so 
far as possible, to avoid repeating anything I 
said last year, but some repetition will be 
unavoidable. 

The Republican Party has never been 
without a program. The Republican Party is 
the older of the two major parties. Its 
name in connection with a party dates from 
May 13, 1892 when Thomas Jefferson wrote 
his well-known letter to President Washing- 
ton describing himself and his associates as 
“Republican-Federalists,” a term which he 
shortened in his first inaugural to “Repub- 
lican.” During his entire lifetime he so de- 
scribed himself and on one occasion when 
the followers of Alexander Hamilton at- 
tempted to force him to describe himself as 
a Democrat he successfully resisted their 
effort. The name, of course, appealed to 
Jefferson because our form of government is 
republican and so was that of France, 
towards which country he was at all times 
friendly. 

There was rivalry between John Quincy 
Adams and Andrew Jackson in 1824 when 
four candidates, Jackson, Adams, Clay, and 
Crawford, all holding office as Republicans, 
all ran for the Presidency. None received 
a@ majority and the election devolved, in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, upon the 
House of Representatives, which chose Adams, 
In the election of 1828 Adams described him- 
self as a National Republican and Jackson 
was described by one part of his following 
as a Republican and by another, including 
Tammany Hall and certain voters in New 
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York, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, as 
@ Democrat. In the Presidential elections 
from 1840 to 1852 the National Republicans 
took the name Whigs, reorganizing the party 
in 1856 under its own name of Republican 
and continuing under that name ever since. 

Democrats commonly ignore the long and 
useful Republican history prior to 1832. 
However, the Democrats in the only pub- 
lished statement I have ever seen, the brief 
history of their party, written by Frank R. 
Kent and appearing in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, simply say: 

“Its original name was the Republican 
Party and the day of its birth has been fixed 
as May 13, 1792.” 

Also footnote to list of Presidents after 
“Democrats” popularly called “Republicans” 
up to the time of Andrew Jackson. 

Of course, this is not in accordance with 
the facts, but there is nothing that anyone 
can do about it. Besides it was a long time 
ago and while the record of the Republican 
Party has always been highly creditable and 
one of which they can be proud, what the 
people are interested in now, naturally, is 
what the Republicans say they will do and 
what the people believe they can do and will 
do in the future. In this connection, how- 
ever, the fact of their long and highly suc- 
cessful record as a party is an element to be 
considered in the party's favor. 

A party program divides itself into two 
parts: foreign policy and domestic affairs; 
and foreign policies, which I shall consider 
first, also falls into two subdivisions: (1) 
long-range, permanent policies; (2) partic- 
ular policies in relation to different countries 
and different situations. It is always amaz- 
ing to me that Americans generally do not 
recognize how successful American diplomacy 
has usually been; how superior it is to Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and the reasons. I shall dis- 
cuss the reasons first. American diplomacy 
has the better foundations. Our country was 
to a large degree settled by people who came 
here seeking greater freedom of religion. The 
Pilgrims and the Puritans in New England, 
the Quakers in Pennsylvania and the Catho- 
lics in Maryland and the French Huguenots, 
all came to this country because of religious 
persecutions which they had undergone in 
Europe at different times and places. A 
citizenry of men and women seeking religious 
freedom, even though from different view- 
points, is a good foundation on which to 
build any country. It should be noted that 
the tradition of complete religious freedom 
was introduced into this country by the 
Catholics in Maryland, although the Quakers 
established it later in Pennsylvania, but the 
same tradition did not prevail in New Eng- 
land in the early days and neither did it 
wholly in New York, where the Quakers, 
at least, were subject to persecution. New 
York had its religious basis in the Dutch 
and in the Huguenots who first came to 
New York by way of Holland. 

It became necessary at a very early date 
for various of the northern colonies to send 
diplomatic representatives whose official title 
was “agent” to England for the reason that 
the London merchants—then as still, bold, 
courageous, enterprising, and aggressive— 
thought it in accordance With seventeenth 
century business principles to stifle every- 
thing in any of the colonies which inter- 
fered in any way with the success of any 
enterprise fostered by a London merchant 
and to encourage only those things in the 
colonies which would result in advantage 
to London merchants. This is not an idle 
statement. In a book published in London 
by Mr. Joshua Gee in 1729 and reprinted in 
1767 he warned in the 1767 edition that the 
recourse of the colonists to their own prod- 
ucts which they manufactured, was a thing 
of great consequence to Great Britain and 
should be guarded against, and in a book 
which I hold in my hand, printed in London 
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in the year 1687 and which in accordance 
with English law had to be submitted to 
Government authorities before it could be 
printed, I read the following: 

“The vast returns which the merchants of 
London and other parts of His Majesty’s do- 
minions made from those ports are a suffi- 
cieyt encouragement for any that would 
study the improvement of his fortunes to 
look into the advantages of that extensive 
traffic which those regions produce.” 

Consequently, the colonies to get all the 
rights that they could for their enterprises, 
both agricultural and otherwise, were obliged 
to send accredited agents to present their 
views before the British Parliament. 

Benjamin Franklin was one of the agents 
sent by the State of Pennsylvania on a 
mission of this character, in which service 
he was trained for the highly successful 
work that he later did as the first repre- 
sentative of the Continental Congress at the 
Court of the King of France. It should be 
noted that it was highly beneficial that our 
first diplomatic service did not require those 
agents to plot, connive or scheme against 
any other country; to interest themselves 
to the disadvantage of any country or to 
consider any question relative to military 
power. European diplomacy, which was 
much older in Europe as a profession, had 
no such creditable foundation. The nations 
of Europe were almost constantly engaged 
in bitter wars. They had a bad record as 
to keeping treaties, and the promises even 
of the most prominent men were frequently 
broken, and what were apparently the most 
sacred friendships and alliances constantly 
subjected to betrayal and deceit. Many of 
the instances of ill-feeling between Euro- 
pean nations which are still reflected in 
present-day acts antedated by centuries the 
settlement of America. 

It was the knowledge of these facts that 
led George Washington to say in his fare- 
well address: 

“The great rule of conduct for us in re- 
gard to foreign nations, is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them 
as little political connections as possible. 

“Europe has a set of primary interests 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concerns. 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves, by artificial ties in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships, or enmities.” 

As to success, the record of American 
diplomacy is so superior to that of European 
diplomacy that no real comparison exists. 
VWhat has European diplomacy to boast of? 
The record speaks for itself and is not nec- 
cssary to repeat. On the other hand, our 
record is highly creditable. Franklin at the 
French court was notably successful. When 
the South American countries revolted 
against Spain in 1821 and set up separate 
governments, mainly republics, our country, 
although Spain at that time was a strong 
nation, promptly recognized all of these 
governments and President Monroe promul- 
gated the Monroe Doctrine, which is in sub- 
stance that no European country can en- 
force any claim or right against any country 
in the Western Hemisphere by acquiring sov- 
ereignty over any portion of its soil. When 
France attempted to take over Mexico 
through Emperor Maximilian, our country 
acting under the Monroe Doctrine, brought 
about the Emperor’s downfall. When Eng- 
land, during the administration of Grover 
Cleveland, threatened to take over a portion 
of the territory of Venezuela ‘> a dispute 
over indebtedness, President Cleveland in- 
voked the Monroe Doctrine and told England 
that any attempt against Venezuela in op- 
position to the Monroe Doctrine would be re- 
garded as an unfriendly act, and England 
dropped the effort. 


In our relations with Canada the joint 
agreement between that country and our- 
selves is such that on the 3,000-mile-long 
boundary between the two countries there is 
not a single fort, and on the Great Lakes, 
forming a large portion of the boundary, 
there are only one or two treaty ships neces- 
sary to the maintenance of law and order. 
The situation between ourselves and Mexico 
is almost equally good, although we have had 
to erect some defenses against Indian raids 
from the south. 

We also have the Pan American Union, 
organized in 1889 by Secretary James G. 
Blaine and housed in 4 building in Wash- 
ington, to the erection of which an American 
citizen, Andrew Carr.egie, contributed $850,- 
000, the remaining $250,0(0 being contributed 
by the members of the Pan American Union, 
including ourselves. This organization, orig- 
inally named the Internatione] Bureau of 
American Republics, was, upon the initiative 
of Eiihu Root, then Secretary o* State, reor- 
ganized in 1907 by action of the Third Pan 
American Conference held in Rio de Janiero 
in 1906. At the fourth conference held at 
Buenos Aires in 1910 its nam: was changed 
to the present name, Pan American Union, 
the functions of which were considerably 
enlarged at the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth conferences held, respectively, in Chile 
in 1923, Cuba in 1928, Uruguay in 1933, and 
Peru in 1938. Secretary Root ‘ttended the 
fourth conference at Rio de Janiero and in 
connection with it visited all the principal 
countries of South America. President Hoo- 
ver, between the time of his election in 1928 
and his inauguration, visited th principal 
South American countries. Secretary Frank 
B. Kellogg, by patient, persistent, homespun 
work, brought about the settlement of the 
ugly Tacna-Arica dispute which threatened 
the peace of South America. President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, and Under Secre- 
tary Welles built on this strong foundation. 
It is questionable whether describing this 
long-time proper policy, which they contin- 
ued, as the good-neighbor policy was really 
helpful. For obvious reasons, it had more 
of an appeal in the United States than in 
South America. However, our long-standing 
policy and the efforts of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration did prevent any of tne South 
American Republics from espousing the cause 
of the Nazis. 

In China we have the John Hay open-door 
policy and the return of the Boxer indemni- 
ties to our credit and, most outstanding of 
all, ‘he firm stand «f President Hoover and 
Secretary Stimson in 1931 against the recog- 
nition of the acquisition of Japanese sover- 
eignty over Manchuria. Had England and 
France acceded to Secretary Stimson’s re- 
quest to join our country in this policy of 
opposing Japanese acquisition of Manchuria, 
World War II might not have occurred. It is, 
of course, too well known to discuss that jin 
Europe the acts and omissions of both Eng- 
land and France in relation to Hitler’s early 
aggressions and at a time when they could 
have eliminated him, permitted World War 
II to become possible. 

An analysis of the policy built up by the 
strong men who, from time to time, have 
been Presidents of the United States and 
Secretaries of State, discloses that the uni- 
form, long-range foreign policy of the United 
States has always been a sincere and con- 
Sistent one. First, the protection of the 
lives and property of American citizens 
traveling or located abroad; second, to put it 
simply, the Golden “ule to all nations, that 
is, “Do unto others as you would that-others 
should do unto you,” with the addition that 
we expect o’hers as well as ourselves to live 
up to the same rule and when they do not 
we voice a protest or take such other meas- 
ures as we deem best. This is all the policy 
that a country of our size and resources 
needs. 

The only outstanding speech that has been 
made in the American Congress in recent 
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years in relation to our foreign policy, or at 
least the only one that struck an almost 
unanimously responsive chord, was that of 
Senator VANDENBERG in the Senate on Janu- 
ary 10, 1945, and a careful reading of that 
speech will show that it is based almost en. 
tirely upon the two principles which I have 
stated. In fact, it would be almost impos. 
sible for our Nation to adopt any other rules 
and remain true to its traditions. Under the 
first rule we fought the Barbary pirates in 
our early days, something for which I found 
on a recent visit to London our country is 
still respected, and under the same rule 
President Theodore Roosevelt cabled the 
ruler of a Mediterranean state: “Perdicaris 
alive or Rasul dead.” Perdicaris was a natu- 
palized American citizen of Greek birth and 
Rasul was a bandit who was holding him for 
ransom. Needless to say, Perdicaris was 
promptly delivered to an American consul 
safe and sound So far as has come to my 
personal notice the Franklin Roosevelt ad- 
ministration endeavored to live up to this 
rule, that is, they endeavored to protect the 
lives and property of American citizens 
everywhere and in very dangerous times and 
situations. I read with regret in the news- 
papers the other day a statement of a well- 
known and widely read columnist to the ef- 
fect that under the present administration 
an American woman born in Cincinnati is 
being permitted to be held in slavery some- 
where in Russia. I hope that this statement 
will be promptly investigated and if the 
American citizen is so being held that steps 
will be taken for her release. 

As to short-range and current policies, no 
Secretary of State should be asked to state 
from day to day what the policy of the United 
States is as to such matters outside of the 
general principles to which I have already 
referred. In a matter like the Palestine sit- 
uation, for example, President Truman has 
made a very proper request for the immedi- 
ate admission of 100,000 displaced persons 
from camps in Europe to Palestine to the 
extent that such persons wish to go to 
Palestine. 

A joint committee of Englishmen and 
Americans is investigating the situation. To 
some extent, of course, our State Depart- 
ment and the British Foreign Office are being 
consulted, and in all probability the foreign 
offices of other countries. If Secretary 
Byrnes should start in to make public every- 
thing these foreign governments say to him 
they would stop saying anything and thus 
make it difficult to work out a proper solu- 
tion to one of the most important problems 
now under consideration. Of course, all of 
us would naturally like to know everything 
that is going on, but even more than that, 
what we want is favorable results, and if in 
the opinion of our Secretary of State pend- 
ing matters ought not to be divulged or dis- 
cussed we have to abide by his judgment and 
hope for the best. Back-seat driving by 
140,000,000 people in connection with for- 
eign affairs would probably not be very help- 
ful. 

The fact that from one Presidential elec- 
tion until the next we are so largely depend- 
ent on the appointees of the President most 
recently elected ought to make us extremely 
careful who we elect as both President and 
Vice President. The same thing is true, of 
course, as to congressional elections, differ- 
ing only in degree and in diffusion of au- 
thority. 

Now, as to domestic policies and the im- 
mediate task of the Republican Party. There 
has been so little discussion in recent years 
as to the form of our government and what 
it should do and the regard which we ought 
to pay to the United States of America that 
it is necessary before discussing specific 
things to devote a little time to the extent to 
which government is he!pful, the basis of our 
form of government, and what are issues. 

Our Government is, of course, a democracy 
because any form of government in which 








the people govern themselves is a democracy, 
put specifically, it is a republic in that the 
people govern themselves through represen- 
tatives elected to the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government. The judi- 
cial branch, appointed by the Executive and 
confirmed by one branch of the legislative, is 
maintained for two purposes: (1) to protect 
the people against unconstitutional acts of 
the legislative and executive departments, 
anc (2) to afford a forum of the trial of such 
actions and proceedings as to which fjuris- 
diction is conferred on the courts by the 
Congress. There are, in addition, a few mat- 
ters in which the Constitution itself confers 
original jurisdiction on the Supreme Court. 
Thomas Jefferson, in his first inaugural, after 
our Government had been in operation 12 
vears, said that our republican form of gov- 
ernment was the strongest on earth, and 
time has demonstrated that he was correct. 
There is no stronger Government on earth 
today than ours. Government to be strong 
must exercise limited authority, because in 
any democracy the more that there is left 
for the people to do for themselves the better 
they will be governed, and, as to local mat- 
ters, the more that is left to local authority 
the better the government. We have had a 
long fight in New York for home rule for 
cities and have gained a very large degree 
of home rule, possibly all that cities, as cre- 
ations of the State, are entitled to. 

As to matters which the State can best 
handle, those matters should be left to the 
State. We are having an fllustration now 
of the wisdom of this idea in the tremendous 
degree of progress which our State, through 
the foresight, ability, and courage of Gov- 
ernor Dewey and of the Republican legis- 
latures, has made possible. In all probability 
in connection with every postwar problem, 
including housing, our State is further ad- 
vanced than any other 1 of the 48 States, 
and none of this advance would have been 
possible if it had been left to be done by the 
Federal Government, which necessarily would 
have had to act to meet the varying needs 
of 48 widely different States. 

As to the Federal Government and the 
powers which it should exercise, Montes- 
quieu, the great French student, said 200 
years ago “that country is the best govern- 
ment which is the least governed.” This 
view was also that of Thomas Jefferson and 
is stated in his first Inaugural as follows: 

“A wise and frugal government which 
shall restrain men from injuring one an- 
other, shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and 
improvement, and shail not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
This is the sum of good government.” 

A government which attempts to go much 
further gets into trouble from the mere size 
of the task. Jefferson also said in substance 
in connection with agriculture that if the 
farmers waited for advice from Washington 
as to when to sow and when to reap there 
would be no crops. Some very excellent ad- 
vice does come to farmers, but other advice, 
such as to killing their little pigs, to grow 
certain crops and not to grow other crops 
has almost invariably been disastrous to the 
farmers. One of the basic reasons why there 
is so much criticism of OPA is that it is ut- 
\erly impossible for OPA to handle wisely all 
that it is attempting to do in the matter of 
Price control. In addition, we have learned 
in 300 years of experience on this continent 
that power has an unvarying tendency to 
attempt to increase itself, a tendency which 
has had to be fought against during the en- 
tire existence of our Republic. 

As government should be administered 
within as narrow limits as possible and with 
as little interference as may be with the 
ordinary everyday life and business of the 
citizen, it follows that there are very few real 
national issues. Lincoln, as a candidate for 
the Tilinois Legislature at the age of 23, stated 
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his national political platform. He advo- 
cated a national bank, internal improvement, 
and a high protective tariff. It will be noted 
that all of these were truly national ques- 
tions, none of which could be handled by a 
State. Parties ought to stick to national 
issues. 

For example, we are asked at times what 
is a correct national labor policy. There is 
no national labor policy and there cught 
not to be any national labor policy. Ours is 
not a class country and there are a thousand 
different questions in which industry, em- 
ployers, and employees are interested which 
can be properly settled only by the industry 
or the employers and the employees con- 
cerned. We have recently had illustration of 
the danger of Government attempting to 
settle such matters. The OPA fixes the 
manufacturer's sales price; Secretary Wallace, 
with no basis whatever for his figures, states 
an amount that a*particular industry, and 
in fact industry generally, could increase 
wages without increasing prices. The 
President's price-fixing board, assuming 
these figures to be correct, based a finding 
on them. Neither the employers nor the 
employees had any way of checking the 
figures as to the future. But Secretary Wal- 
lace’s statement held up the settlement of 
strikes in two important industries for 
weeks, and in one instance months. It 
eliminated, as far as wages were concerned, 
collective bargaining in those industries be- 
cause with the manufacturer’s price fixed by 
the OPA and the amount that the manu- 
facturer could increase wages asserted by the 
President's fact-finding board and accepted 
by the employees as correct, there was noth- 
ing left to bargain about except conditions 
of employment. Now that those two major 
strikes have been settled, Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach states what is correct and 
which everybody knew, that after these in- 
dustries have had a year’s experience under 
the new wages they will know what wages 
really ought to be. 

This brings me to the matters on which 
the Republican Party ought to affirm an im- 
mediate stand: 

1. In our national platform of 1944 we 
stated 14 propositions as to which we 
would enact legislation if we were put in 
power. From 1860 to 1932 our party, when 
in power, put on the statute books legislation 
in connection with every platform promise 
we made except one. That one was anti- 
lynching legislation which was and still is 
blocked by a combination of Democratic 
Senators in the Senate. In 1896 we promised 
immigration restrictions, meaning as every- 
one knew, the enactment of the then pend- 
ing literacy test. In my judgment this was a 
foolish promise but we kept it as far as we 
were able. We went right from the conven- 
tion to the Congress, which was Republican 
in both branches, and passed the legislation, 
but Grover Cleveland, the Democratic Presi- 
dent, on the last day of his term, vetoed it 
in a message so strong and convincing that 
it was later followed by both Presidents 
Taft and Wilson. However, we had kept our 
platform pledge. In 1917, 21 years later, 
Congress passed the literacy test over the 
second veto of President Wilson and in prac- 
tice it proved worthless. 

2. We should take a strong and uncom- 
promising position in upholding the United 
Nations as a permanent body. There are two 
dangerous schools of thought in the world 
to one or both of which many Republicans 
incline. The first is a trend against na- 
tionalism. No good American ought to have 
any sympathy whatever with this trend. 
Ever since the Renaissance nationalism has 
been the creative force in history. It has 
been associated with every struggle any- 
where for liberalism; the lever of attack 
against political autocracy and ecclesiastical 
reaction; the weapon of small peoples against 
oppressors. In our own country, our Thir- 
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teen Independent Colonies found progress 
difficult until they had formed themselves 
into an indestructible union. 

There are many specific illustrations of the 
beneficial adherence of various nations to 
nationalism. Switzerland, now in her six 
hundred and fifty-fifth year as a nation; 
Norway, which not so long ago broke away 
from Sweden in the belief it was entitled 
to a national existence as Norway; Sweden 
itself; the countries of South and Central 
America, no one of which is inclined to give 
up its national existence and all of which in 
South America have made material progress 
since their separation from Spain, and both 
Mexico and Central America are on a higher 
level than they would have been had they 
not each made attempts toward progress 
within nationalistic lines; and England, 
which during the awful horrors of the recent 
war sang defiantly “There will always be an 
England.” I feel no shame in saying that 
I hope there will always be a United States; 
that we will always sing the Star-Spangled 
Banner and that our children will continue 
to be taught in the public schools the Ameri- 
can pledge: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one Nation indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Yet there are those who want us to 
abandon all this and become simply a mem- 
ber of a world organization. The Republican 
Party should take a firm and emphatic stand 
against this. 

Another branch of the same thought is 
that the United Nations should be turned 
into a congress of world nations. The leader 
of this thought is none other than the for- 
eign secretary of the United Kingdom, Ernest 
Bevin.. The idea of a government embracing 
within its jurisdiction the entire world is 
simply ridiculous. A moment's thought will 
indicate that the government of such a world 
body would have to be a dictatorship. It 
wou'd be impossible to elect a legislative 
branch. Our House of Representatives, with 
435 Members representing a much more 
hcmogeneous constituency than a world con- 
gress possibly could, is unwieldy. If that 
is true, and we know it is, what would the 
congress of a world nation be? Walter Lipp- 
mann in opposing this idea touched on an- 
other objfection, the variance in education 
and wealth throuzhout the world. He said: 

“He (Stalin) was comparing the two sys- 
tems in eastern Europe and in Asia, where 
there live under primitive governments in a 
state of dire poverty with massive illiteracy 
and superstitution, about two-thirds of the 
human race.” 

There is not an atom of bigotry or intoler- 
ance in my personal make-up but when re- 
turning soldiers and sailors tell me of kindly 
people in isolated islands in the Pacific whose 
necessary clothing consists of a G string, who 
have no religion but superstition, no written 
language, no currency, no commerce except 
barter of foodstuffs with neighboring islands, 
I am, with no feeling in connection with 
them except kindness, dead set against put- 
ting my American-born and educated erand- 
children on a voting equality with them. 

As a matter of fact, the United Nations, 
which is the product of the wisdom of 51 
nations which met at San Francisco, repre- 
sents just about the basis on which those 
nations can cooperate to maintain peace, 
and the maintenance of peace is the great 
goal. It ts infinitely superior to the League 
of Nations, which was a failure, and its fram- 
ers frankly admit that they have drawn les- 
sons not only from the good points of the 
League, but from its mistakes and failures. 
The nations which have the veto power 
ought to have it. An organization such as 


the United Nations consisting of small as 
well as large nations ought not to be at the 
mercy, on a question which involves world 
peace, of even two-thirds in number of its 
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members. On the other hand, and properly, 
no nation has a veto on matters of procedure. 
The value of this has just been demonstrated 
in the Security Council. Amendment of the 
Charter is difficult and properly so. A genera- 
tion from now it is quite probable that there 
will be amendments, and, by then, by unani- 
mous consent and based on experience. As 
the United Nations is workable, there ought 
not to be any move for speedy amendment, 
and above all things, there ought not to be 
any move to make the organization a part 
of a world government. On this the Repub- 
lican Party should be speedily and specifically 
emphatic 

3. We should maintain the American 
standard of living so far as possible. The 
protective tariff, one of the most important 
means of sustaining our standard of living, 
is an American rather than a Republican 
policy. It is the result of the experience of 
the independent colonies from 1775 until the 
meeting of the first Congress in New York 
City in 1789. In the latter days of the Revo- 
lutionary War every American leader except 
Alexander Hamilton was a free trader. But 
experience taught the Northern States that a 
protective tariff was essential to American 
prosperity. When the first Congress met on 
April 6, 1789, every Northern State except 
New Jersey had a tariff act, several of which 
were protective. Only New Jersey was a 
free-trade State and there free trade was not 
a success, 

The Southern States were rather indif- 
ferent about the matter but they went along 
with the Northern States in the first Con- 
gress because they recognized that the North- 
ern States had joined in a Constitution which 
deprived them of the rights, which they had 
been exercising, of levying tariffs and then 
they had joined in ratifying the Constitu- 
tion. So, said the Southern States, the 
Northern States, which are chiefly interest- 
ed, having given up rights which they con- 
sider valuable in order to form the Union, 
they ought to have largely their own way in 
relation to the tariff. Therefore, the second 
act passed by the First Congress was a pro- 
tective tariff act, based largely on that of 
Pennsylvania. It started on the basis of a 
5-percent revenue act introduced by James 
Madison, but when Mr. Fitzsimmons, a Rep- 
resentative from Philadelphia, offered the 
substitute modeled on the Pennsylvania act, 
it went through unanimously. Years later 
the Supreme Court of the United States held 
in a unanimous opinion (United States v. 
J. W. Hampton & Co. (276 U. S. 374, pp. 411, 
412)) that this act of July 4, 1789, was a 
protective tariff act because of its preamble, 
which reads as follows: 

“SECTION 1. Whereas it is necessary for the 
support of Government, for the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and the en- 
couragement and protection of manufac- 
turers, that duties be laid on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported: Be it enacted, 
etc.” 

Although some of the Members of both 
Senate and House were free traders, there was 
no objection to this language. It was adopt- 
ed without a roll call or even a discussion. 

Daniel Webster, who came to Congress as 
a federalist free-trader Member of the House 
of Representatives from New Hampshire in 
1815, never ceased to be a theoretical free 
trader but assisted as a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in putting through the protective 
Tariff Act of 1828, stating correctly that the 
United States had become a protective-tariff 
country and that it was then impossible to 
conduct it on any other basis. That Mr. 
Webster was correct is shown by the fact 
that the Democrats when successful in a 
straight-out free trade versus a protective 
tariff contest in the Presidential election in 
1892 failed to pass a free-trade act; they 
were again successful in 1912 and again failed 
to pass a free-trade act, and, most recently, 
successful in 1932 and have not repealed the 
Republican Tariff Act of 1930, but have con- 


tented themselves with nibbling at it 
through the agency of reciprocal trade acts. 

No party in power will dare to attempt to 
put this country on anything approaching 
a free-trade basis. There are over 50 indus- 
tries listed by labor organizations as depend- 
ent in whole or in part on tariff protection, 
and this in addition to agriculture which has 
always shown itself awake to the benefit of 
tariff situations. Until recently this was not 
so as to raw cotton, but that product now 
has an embargo and in addition a subsidy of 
4 cents a pound on foreign sales, so agri- 
culture can be listed as practically unani- 
mous for a protective tariff. This being so, if 
there is any revision of the tariff in the near 
future it ought to be by the Republican Party 
after 1948, when the Republican Party will 
probably be back in power. While the Re- 
publican tariffs have differed in the degree 
of their success with the Dingley Tariff Act 
of 1897, possibly the bes¢ that a Republican 
Congress has ever passed, their tariff acts 
have been better than either the Walker 
tariff of 1946, it successor, the tariff of 1857, 
the Wilson tariff of 1893, or the Underwood 
tariff of 1913. 

In fact, the Democrats, by failing to re- 
peal the present Republican tariff, have 
practically confessed their inability to han- 
dle the tariff question successfully. They 
are bewildered about it. The, are pinning 
all their hopes for American prosperity on 
an increase of foreign trade with no evi- 
dence whatever on which to base their as- 
sertions. A year ago Assistant Secretary 
Clayton, of the State Uepartment, told the 
Senate Finance Committee that his goal was 
to increase exports to #10,000,000,000 a year 
from the then estimated figure for 1945 of 
three billion. Of course, it didn’t happen. 
He and all the administration also urged 
and got congressional authority to reduce 
nearly a year ago, existing tariffs 50 per- 
cent from the January 1, 1945, figure, assert- 
ing this as necessary to the progress of in- 
ternational trade. Up to date not one sin- 
gle tariff has been reduced, and there seem 
to be no specific plans underway for any 
such reduction. A party which makes such 
wild assertions on matters of the gravest 
importance cannot be trusted with Amer- 
ica’s progress. 

We ought also to handle thé currency sit- 
uation. All that is necessary there is to re- 
pcal President Roosevelt’s act which took 
our country off the gold standard so far as 
transactions in the United States are con- 
cerned. Few realize why the American dol- 
lar is the strongest currency in the world. 
There are two reasons: First, it is main- 
tained by production, and the currency of 
no country can be strcng unless it is main- 
tained by production. Second, interna- 
tionally, we are still on the gold standard. 
Foreign trade balances, when they are 
against us are paid in gold which the banks 
obtain from Government sources for that 
purpose. The result has been that because 
of large lend-lease purchases in other coun- 
tries the amount of gold in the United 
States diminished about $2,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the war, but these gold payments main- 
tained the integrity of the American dol- 
lar. Recently, with exports reviving, gold 
has commenced to come back to this coun- 
try. The reason why we should repeal Mr. 
Roosevelt’s act is that it will strengthen the 
dollar. That will be a hedge against infla- 
tion, because no nation which retained con- 
fidence in its currency ever had a runaway 
inflation crisis. 

As to progressive and social welfare legis- 
lation, the position of the Republican Party 
has been and is outstanding. I have already 
referred to the 14 affirmative positions taken 
in the 1944 platform which ought to be 
backed by Republicans in the Senate and the 
House. I have also had a challenge out- 
standing for some years that no one can 
point out any progressive or social welfare 
act put on the national or State statute 
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books since 1860 which has not either origi. 
nated with Republicans or been supported by 
them. Up till now I have limited this state. 
ment to the period ending in 1933. Tonight 
I enlarge it to the present day. No really 
progressive or social welfare legislation has 
passed the Congress in the last 12 years which 
did not have Republican support and the 
essential piece of legislation necessary to 
enable us to win the war, the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, was sponsored in the House of Rep. 
resentatives by a Republican from New York 
State, JAMES W. WapSwoRTH, at a time when 
such legislation was highly unpopular, 
There isn’t any real reason why progressive 
and social welfare legislation should ever 
have a party label. In the Constitutional 
Convention of 1938, which had a Republican 
majority, many forward-looking amend- 
ments were made to the Constitution, none 
of them labeled as either Republican 
or Democrat, and as to none oi which there 
was, on a vote, a division on party lines. This 
is as it should be. I have never seen any 
reason why the Democrats shouldn't accept 
the position of the Republicans on the tariff 
and currency questions. After all, they are 
American positions before they are Repub- 
lican positions, and I would rejoice to see 
the day when the Democrats would concede 
this and remove these economic questions 
from party division. We had an era in this 
country from 1804 until 1825 when we had 
practically no party division and it is re- 
ferred to in history as the era of good feel- 
ing. During all that time the party in power 
was the Republican Party, and as an Amer- 
ican, although even such a situation would 
bring problems, I would be perfectly willing 
to have the Democrats join us and make 
unanimously American our position on the 
tariff and currency, which are about the only 
existing strictly party divisions. 





War Fliers Deserve Square Deal by United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr.HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, a large 
number of young men who fought the 
war in the air which made our victory 
over Germany and Japan possible, have 
now engaged in the legal business of 
transporting passengers and freight by 
air on a contractual basis. 

The transportation service which they 
are rendering is an important asset to 
our national postwar economy. In the 
operation of this legal peacetime busi- 
ness they have purchased approximately 
5,500 planes, and employ 6,587 pilots, 
10,000 ground crewmen and 2,845 mis- 
cellaneous personnel. Approximately 
100 percent of the personnel and man- 
agement of these fixed-base air carriers 
are veterans of the United States armed 
forces, and were actively engaged in 
World War II. Their investment in the 
planes and other facilities of this large 
peacetime operation aggregates more 
than $100,000,000. This force of men, if 
permitted to operate and retain their 
skills, will constitute an important 
trained military reserve air force essen- 
tial to the national defense. 

Recently the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has had under consideration a proposed 












reculation which would, in effect, bar 
the encouragement of this new industry 
and react to the detriment of the large 
number of aviators of World War II who 
have invested their life savings in it. 
Mr. Speaker, I have asked permission 
to append to this statement the text of 
the recommendations of the legislative 
committee of the Institute of Air Trans- 
portation, 49 West Forty-fourth Street, 

New York City, which represents the Air 

Cargo Association of California, New 

England Air Carriers, Mid-Western Air 

Carriers, Contract Carriers Association of 
lorida, and the East Coast Fixed-Base 

Air Carriers, as follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE AS SUBMITTED BY INSTITUTE OF AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION INCORPORATING AIR CARGO ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CALIFORNIA, NEW ENGLAND AIR CAR- 
RIERS, MID-WESTERN AIR CARRIERS, CONTRACT 
CARRIERS ASSOCIATION OF FLORIDA, EAST COAST 
FIXED-BASE AIR CARRIERS, RELATIVE TO PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT NO. 3 OF SECTION 292.1 


Predicated upon the duty of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to “encourage and foster 
the development of Civil Aeronautics in the 
United States and abroad,” as set forth in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act and predicated 
upon the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment to oppose monopoly, the following reso- 
lutions and proposed regulations will be sub- 
mitted to the Civil Aeronautics Board, all 
governmental agencies having jurisdiction, 
the Congress of the United States, and to 
the President: 

“Whereas there now exists a large body of 
efficient fixed-base air carriers engaged in the 
business of transporting persons and/or cargo 
uncer Regulation No. 400-1 as amended De- 
cember 7, 1938, relating to nonscheduled op- 
erations; and 

“Whereas these fixed-base air carriers in 
the aggregate operate approximately 529 
transport planes consisting of DC-3’s, DC—4's, 
Curtiss Commandos, and Lodestars sold to 
them by the United States Government at a 
cost of millions of dollars; and in addition 
2,000 miscellaneous smaller type planes as 
well as 3,000 single-engine planes; and 

“Whereas the said fixed-base air carriers 
employ a total manpower force of approxi- 
mately 6,587 pilots, 10,000 ground crewmen, 
and 2,845 miscellaneous personnel; and 

“Whereas approximately 100 percent of the 
said personnel and management of the fixed- 
base air carriers are veterans of the United 
States Army Air Forces and the United States 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, all having ac- 
luvely engaged in World War II; and 

“Whereas this force of men, if permitted 
to operate and retain their skills, constitute 
an important trained military reserve Air 
Force essential to the military security of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas this force of men, as a military 
unit, represent an investment by the United 
<tates Government of a sum in excess of 
$100,000 000 training costs of personnel; and 

‘W hereas the United States Government 
: ly invested in excess of $375,000,000 
a planes and equipment operated by 
‘his force of men and the same constitutes a 
ae — of such planes and equip- 
nent; anc 
_ Whereas these fixed-base air carriers hav- 

pioneered the fields of non-scheduled op- 

» contact operations and cargo oper- 
on a large scale and by reason there- 
* ae entitled to common law rights to so 
Operate; and 

Whereas the fixed-base air carriers con- 













stitute an entirely new industry and vehicle 
for the advancement of aviation operating 
_ fen areas rather than between Cities, 
and Specializing in the experimentation and 


pei tere of new fields rather than the 


and 


betw 


achment,on older avenues of business; 
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“Whereas the fixed-base air carriers re- 
serve at all times the right to reject trans- 
portation of persons and/or property which 
do not conform to particular contractual pol- 
icy; and 

“Whereas the seventeen scheduled air lines 
are now attempting to monopolize the en- 
tire aviation field servicing the requirements 
not only of the 140,000,000 peoples within the 
United States but all the billions of peoples 
outside of the United States, not only in the 
fields of scheduled operations but also in the 
field of nonscheduled operations; and 

“Whereas the certificates of convenience 
and necessity when originally issued to the 
scheduled air lines did not contemplate the 
transportation of air freight as such, and 
in that respect the scheduled air lines were 
not certificated as to air freight; and 

“Whereas the scheduled air lines are at- 
tempting to encroach upon the field of air 
freight pioneered by the fixed-base air car- 
riers; and 

“Whereas the scheduled air lines are pres- 
ently subsidized by the United States Gov- 
ernment by means of air-mail contracts 
despite the fact that they are financially 
secure as is witnessed by the public flotation 
of stock issues aggregating hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars within the past year and 
aggregating total stock valuations in terms 
of billions of dollars; and 

“Whereas the scheduled air lines are charg- 
ing the United States Government for the 
transportation of such mail and parcel post 
at a rate which is both exorbitant and un- 
fair to the taxpayers of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas the fixed-base air carriers are 
qualified and can profitably and efficiently 
transport the bulk of the mails at a rate 
which will permit a 3-cent air-mail letter 
to become a reality immediately; and 

“Whereas the fixed-base air carriers are 
qualified and prepared to develop a low-cost 
parcel-post service immediately and not years 
hence at a cost to the Government far be- 
low the prevailing rate (providing for non- 
stop service between major cities and local 
service between towns with adequate airport 
facilities); and 

“Whereas the fixed-base air carriers as a 
new ard young industry are entitled to the 
support of the United States Government 
and the encouragement of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board as a capable and efficient in- 
strument of air transportation; and 

“Whereas the United States Government 
can effect such encouragement and develop- 
ment of aviation by permitting the said 
fixed-base air carriers to transport the bulk 
of the mails; and 

“Whereas the fixed-base air carriers are 
prepared to cooperate with existing railroads 
and steamship companies carrying loads to 
and from the various termini of such rail- 
roads and steamship lines on a contract 
basis; and 

“Whereas proceedings have heretofore been 
had under docket No. 1501 before the Board 
of Examiners of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
under a so-called investigetion of the non- 
scheduled air lines, before which board none 
of the transport fixed-base air carriers were 
heard or represented; and 

“Whereas, despite the fact that such trans- 
port fixed-base air carriers were not heard 
or represented, they were the subject of 
analysis and consideration; and 

“Whereas the report and recommendations 
of the examiners of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in relation to such carriers was most 
favorable to the extent that the said exam- 
iners of the Civil Aeronautics Board issued 
highly laudatory findings and conclusions 
relating to this class of carrier, and recom- 
mended ‘as much freedom and latitude as 
possible for development of transportation 
service by fixed-base operators,’ and recom- 
mended ‘that no distinction shall be ad- 
mitted on the basis of scheduled or non- 
scheduled service,’ and further recommended 
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‘the adoption of a liberal proposed classifi- 
cation and exemption order’; and 

“Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
about to consider a proposed regulation so 
stringent as to be contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the examiners who conducted 
Hearings; and 

“Whereas such stringent regulations, if 
permitted to go into effect, would stifle the 
advancement of aviation, would bar the en- 
couragement of a new industry, and would 
react to the detriment of deserving veterans 
of World War II; to the detriment of the 
military forces of the United States; to the 
detriment of business and to the detriment 
of all citizens and the genera! public; 

“Now, therefore, in view of the foregoing, 
the Institute of Air Transportation on behalf 
of the fixed-base air carriers requests: 

“1. That hearings be immediately com- 
menced to determine the recommendation 
of fair and equitable legislation relating to 
the business and operations of fixed-base air 
carriers at which hearings members of the 
industry may be permitted to be heard and 
represented by counsel 

“2. That pending the outcome of such 
hearings the recommendations of the exam- 
iners of the Civil Aeronautics Board should 
be adopted en toto with exceptions as per 
the annexed proposed regulation 

“3. That the proper congressional com- 
mittee or committees be asked to consider the 
advisability of investigating present air-mail 
contracts with a view to cancelling the same 
and establishing a complete revision based 
upon fair and equitable rates and permitting 
the allocation of new contracts to fixed-base 
air carriers. 

“4. That pending the outcome of such con- 
gressional investigation, the fixed-base air 
carriers shall be permitted to contract with 
the railroads and steamship companies for 
the transportation of mail, passengers, and /or 
cargo to and from the various termini of 
such railroads and steamship companies 
wherever the termini of the railroads and 
steamship companies are within or meet the 
area of the fixed-base air carriers.” 

In relation to the four-point program 
above outlined, the Institute of Air Trans- 
portation will invite the support of the fol- 
lowing: the President of the United States; 
Members of Congress; municipal, State, and 
Federal authorities; chambers of commerce; 
industrial groups such as railroads, steam- 
ship lines, hotel associations, oil companies, 
aviation manufacturers, and truckers’ asso- 
ciations; American Legion; Veterans of For- 
eign Wars; AVC and other veteran organiza- 
tions; Commerce Committees of Senate and 
House; Postal Committees of Senate and 
House; Small Business Committees of Senate 
and House; mayors’ conference. 





General Duff, of Pennsylvania, Makes 
Strong Plea for Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
occasion to call to the attention of the 
Congress and the country the stirring 
speech of Gen. James H. Duff, Republican 
candidate for Governor in the State of 
Pennsylvania, in which he told the Penn- 
Sylvania Exchange Club, “It is time to 
do something about the problem of pol- 
lution.” The following newspaper report 
of General Dufi’s speech sets forth some 
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clear-cut arguments in support of na- 
tional legislation to meet the evils of 
stream pollution. 

Mr. Speaker, Pennsylvania has an ex- 
cellent State law to correct pollution but, 
like other State efforts to correct this 
menace, it cannot be effective unless and 
until we enact Federal legislation to get 
at the sources of pollution. I am hope- 
ful that this House will enact such legis- 
lation within the next 10 days or 2 weeks. 
The Rivers and Harbors Committee has 
reported out a workable and effective bill; 
the Rules Committee has granted a rule 
on this bill; it is the first legislation to be 
called up the next time the House trans- 
acts public business on a Calendar Wed- 
nesday. Senator Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, has introduced in the Sen- 
ate a companion bill to the one I intro- 
duced in the House to correct pollution. 
There is no partisanship in this endeavor 
to qutlaw pollution and to clean up the 
public waters of America. Let us get 
action now. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
June 23, 1946] 


Durr PLEDGES BATTLE FoR PURE WATER—STATE 


IN Pos!Tion To MEET MENACE, NOMINEE DE- 
CLARES 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., June 22.—Characterizing 
stream pollution as the “greatest single men- 
ace to public health” in Pennsylvania, At- 
torney General James H. Duff, Republican 
nominee for Governor, today called upon the 
citizens of the State to assist in the fight for 
clean waterways. 

Pointing out that legislation passed at the 
1945 session of the legislature placed the 
State in a position “to meet this danger head 
on,” Duff, in an address before the conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Exchange Club, 
added: 

“It is time to do something about it. It 
can’t be blocked or delayed if those who be- 
lieve in it are willing to fight for it.” 


HIGHLY MENACING 


He asserted that inasmuch as 80 percent 
of the State’s population lived in congested 
areas “w? can no longer tolerate the use of 
chlorinated sewage as drinking water,” that 
the pollution of streams by mines, mills, and 
municipal sewage also “is highly menacing to 
industry itself.” 

“Consequently,” he said, “most of these 
industries favor a broad and thoroughgoing 
program of stream purification. However, a 
great share of the responsibilities rests with 
the individual communities and the people 
who make up these communities.” 


NOT A FANATICAL SCHEME 


To make the stream clearance program, 
enacted by the 1945 legislature upon the de- 
mand of Governor Martin, highly effective, 
Duff said the public must realize it “isn’t 
a scheme cooked up by fanatics or those 
who want to close all industries so they can 
fish, but that it is a matter of twentieth 
century living conditions and the all-im- 
portant protection of public health.” 

He continued: 

“Today in Pennsylvania the waters. of the 
great rivers in the most thickly populated 
areas in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are so 
vile in their contamination that swimming 
is prohibited under penalty of law. In these 
congested areas, where recreation is neces- 
sary for the welfare of the community, al- 
most all types of aquatic recreation have 
been practically eliminated by reason of 
stream pollution. 


“PISFASE CARRY-ALLS 


“Preposterous as it is, the more we have 
become dependent upon our streams for 
every kind of water supply, the more we 
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continue to add to their conrruption. In 
some areas of the State, not a single stream 
remains unpolluted, even to the smallest 
tributaries. 

“Scientific research has proved conclu- 
Sively that polluted waterways are carry-alls 
for every possible type of disease. Rubbish 
and the pestiferous waste of thickly settled 
communities are dumped on creek and river 
banks as a matter of course and apparently 
with little or no thought to potential health 
hazards.” 

RESOURCES WASTED 


“The first and foremost argument in favor 
of pure streams is the necessity of giving the 
people the kind of water they ought to have 
if they are going to have the kind of health 
they have a right to expect. 

“It is time to realize that we have been 
shamefully wasteful and prodigal of all our 
natural resources.” 


WAR MADE INROADS 


“The war also made incalculable inroads 
upon Fennsylvania’s natural resources and 
even the most casual observer must now be 
aware of the vital necessity of an all-inclu- 
sive program of conservation as it affects our 
timber, minerals, soil, and streams. 

“Those who come after us have the right 
to insist that we restore and replace those 
things among our natural resources which 
we have recklessly and witlessly depleted and 
which by their regular course in nature are 
capable of being restored :.nd replaced. 

“By such a program we can fulfill the obli- 
gations of modern citizenship and build a 
broad and material legacy to posterity.” 





California State Insurance Fund Saves 
Money for Uncle Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State compensation insurance fund of 
California, which was awarded the work- 
men’s compensation insurance for Ma- 
rinship Corp., Sausalito, Calif., one of 
the large wartime shipyards on the Pa- 
cific coast, has recently returned to the 
United States Maritime Commission the 
sum of $391,657, which was made pos- 
sible by the State fund’s nonprofit plan. 

For reasons which are difficult for the 
layman to understand, the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department did not 
award any insurance to the California 
State fund during the war, principally 
because the war-projects rating plan re- 
quired all types of insurance carried on a 
war-industry job to be combined in one 
package. 

I am in receipt of a very interesting 
letter from Mr. Paul Scharrenberg, 
chairman of the California State com- 
pensation insurance fund, which points 
out that these other departments of the 
Federal Government might have been 
able to enjoy similar economies under the 
nonprofit plan of the State of California 
fund if they had not, to all practical 
intent and purpose, barred the State 
fund from bidding on war-projects in- 
surance under their control, by insisting 
on a blanket plan of coverage. 





Mr. Scharrenberg’s letter to me fo). 
lows: 


In the early days of our national-defense 
program, prior to Pearl Harbor, and during all 
of the period of World War II, the State 
compensation insurance fund of Californig 
made strenuous efforts to secure at least g 
fair share of the workmen’s compensation jn. 
surance on war projects. Most of that work 
was contracted on the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis, under which the Federal Government 
paid all the bills. 

In March 1941, the California State fund's 
interest in workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance for Government projects was conveyed 
to our California delegation in Congress, 
Their attention was directed to the lezding 
position of the fund in California, its strong 
financial structure, its facilities for furnish- 
ing the most effective service to both em- 
ployer and employee, and its ability to pro- 
vide complete insurance protection at the 
lowest cost, offering a saving running into 
many millions of dollars for directly reim- 
bursable Government expenditures. As a 
result of such advices, a communication 
under date of March 26, 1941, was directed by 
Hon. James Forrestal, then Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to Mr. Addison G. Foster, 
Office of the Director, Executive Office of the 
President. We shall quote pertinent para- 
gr phs from that letter: 

“Under the general practice followed in 
connection with cost-plus-fixed-fee naval 
contracts, the contractors place the work- 
men’s compensation insurance direct, usual- 
ly, it is understood, on the basis of competi- 
tive bids. 

“The Comptroller General in decision of 
October 12, 1940 (20 Com. Gen. 196) advised 
the Secretary of War that workmen’s com- 
persation and public liability insurance 
might be procured from a mutual insurance 
company by a Government contractor whose 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fce national defense con- 
tract provided that the Government should 
pay the cost of such insurance policies as 
the contracting officer approved when said 
officer believed that adequate protection 
would be furnished by the mutual company 
at less cost than by a stock company. 

“There would seem to be, therefore, no 
legal objection to dealing with the State 
compensation insurance fund of California in 
like manner, and the Navy Department is 
willing to instruct its contracting officers 
involved to direct cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tractors operating in the State of California 
to secure bids in every case from the State 
compensation insurance fund prior to plac- 
ing award for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. The issuance of such instructions 
will be held in abeyance pending any com- 
ment or suggestions as to the procedure pro- 
posed.” 

On April 11, 1941, the manager of the 
California fund wrote to Mr. Forrestal, quot- 
ing the last paragraph of the letter cited 
above, and adding the following comments: 

“It will be entirely satisfactory to us if 
contractors operating in the State of Cali- 
fornia are instructed to secure bids in every 
case from the State compensation insurance 
fund. 

“We shall appreciate it if you will have 
this procedure put into effect. We are cer- 
tain that this will enable yuu to save a great 
deal of money for the Government.” 

“On May 1, 1941, a rep'y was received from 
Mr. Ralph A. Bard, Acting Secretary, 45 
follows: 

“In accordance with your request of April 
11, 1941, the Navy Department has issued in- 
structicns tc its various contracting bureaus 
that bids be obtained from the State com- 
pensation insurance fund of California for 
workmen's compensation insurance covering 
construction projects in the State of Call- 
fornia, being prosecuted under the cogni- 
gance of the respective buredus by cost- 

















plus-fixed-fee contractors before award for 
such insurance is placed by the contrac- 
ors. 

Oimilarly, on April 18, 1941, a letter was 
received from Julius H. Amberg, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of War, as follows: 

“I take pleasure in informing you that by 
direction of the Under Secretary of War, a 
directive has been issued to the Supply Arms 
and Services on the subject of seeking an 
opportunity to bid with respect to State 
insurance funds. 

“T enclose a copy of the directive here- 
with.” 

The April 18, 1941 directive of the Under 
Secretary of War issued by W. N. Shulz, 
brigadier general, United States Army, read 
as follows: 

“1. A number of States have insurance 
funds which have facilities for writing work- 
men’s c -mpensation insurance. 

“9 It is desired that all contractors who 
purchase insurance, for which reimburse- 
ment of premium is obtained from the Gov- 
ernment, offer the State Insurance Fund in 
the jurisdiction in which the work is to be 
done an opportunity to submit a bid. 

“3. In the consideration of such bids the 
same requirements as to the protection 
afforded, the financial stability, and the serv- 
ice facilities will be applied to State funds 
as are applicable to other types of carriers. 

“By direction of the Under Secretary of 
War.” 

The ink on the above directives had barely 
had time to dry when, on or about May 3, 
1941, the comprehensive rating plan for na- 
tional defense projects, commonly referred 
to as the war projects rating plan, was 
adopted, first by the War Department and 
subsequently by the Navy Department and 
other governmental agencies. This so-called 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee insurance scheme com- 
bined in one package all types of insurance 
required on a job. Despite the fact that the 
cost of workmen's compensation insurance 
was by far the major insurance cost, the war 
projects rating plan, for all practical pur- 
poses, effectively eliminated competitive 
State funds. This was brought about 
through the provision that the insurance 
carrier selected must issue the following 
policies: ‘a) Workmen’s compensation in- 
surance; (b) automobile bodily injury lia- 
bility; (c) automobile property damage; 
(d) comprehensive bodily injury liability. 
As the State funds can write only workmen’s 
compensation insurance, the requirements 
automatically excluded all competitive State 
funds from participation. 

Protests were immediately made by the 
various State funds, so the War Department 
permitted an interpretation. Under this in- 
terpretation a State fund might participate, 
provided the “State fund could perfect an 
arrangement with a private carrier, whereby 
the fund furnished the compensation insur- 
ance, and the other carrier furnished concur- 


rently the required miscellaneous liability 
and automobile insurance, with the premium 
for all of the coverage adjusted on an aggre- 


oat just as if only one carrier were 
nvolved.” 

This requirement for all practical purposes 
eliminated State funds just as fully and 
completely as would an outright prohibition. 
In the first place State funds were told that 
they must form a partnership with a member 
of @ group actively opposed to the very 
thought of the State being in the insurance 
business. In the second place, even if the 
fund were able to make such an arrange- 
ment, the premium was to be determined not 
by the exposure under each individual type of 
insurance, but by the amount of the total 
losses incurred under all lines of insurance. 

One of the very fundamental principles of 
workmen's compensation legislation is that 
each individual industry should care for its 
own killed and wounded and their depend- 
a. This principle has been faithfully car- 
led out through our insurance rating laws. 
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However, we were told that this principle 
was to be discarded for a certain class of 
risks, and for this particular class, compensa- 
tion insurance premiums were to be deter- 
mined by including the cost of injuries to 
members of the public and damage to prop- 


The California State fund was created by 
the legislature to provide safe and economical 
insurance for all employers. Any plan, no 
matter what its purpose, which in effect elim- 
inates the State fund from the field of 
workmen’s compensation insurance flouts 
the spirit and intent of the Constitution of 
the State, as well as the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. It is certainly a strange sit- 
uation that a governmental agency, even on 
an alleged basis of economy or expediency, 
could, in effect, say to the legislature, “The 
State fund you have created for insuring all 
employers against liability imposed under 
the workmen's compensation law is to be de- 
nied the right to insure employers who have 
been awarded certain war contracts.” 

This rating plan which seriously dis- 
criminated against State funds was not im- 
mediately approved in California, and the 
California State fund went along satisfac- 
torily on a competitive bid basis. The in- 
surance sections of the Army and Navy 
(manned largely by private insurance com- 
pany partisans serving for the duration) 
continued to press for the adoption of the 
special rating plan in California and were 
successful in securing approval in Decem- 
ber 1941, of a modified version, known as the 
California defense rating plan. Although 
the latter plan had many of the basic ob- 
jections of the original plan, its application 
was limited to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance alone, and it was possible for the 
fund to participate. Either because the Cali- 
fornia fund was not completely knocked out 
of the running, or for other unknown rea- 
sons, this substitute rating plan was not 
widely used. The competitive bidding sys- 
tem continued to some extent until, finally, 
October 22, 1942, when the Government's in- 
surance men prevailed upon the insurance 
commissioner of California to approve the 
war projects rating plan. 

The answer to whether or not the State 
funds were discriminated against under this 
plan is displayed in an array of cold figures 
which have been submitted to all interested 
persons and which are available for inspec- 
tion in the files of the California State fund. 
Under competitive bidding the fund was 
awarded war insurance contracts totaling 
$1,301,207 in insurance premiums. When the 
modified defense rating plan was adopted, 
the business secured by the fund dropped 
to a total of $124,490. Subsequent to the 
approval of the war projects rating plan 
on October 22, 1942, the fund secured only 
three relatively insignificant contracts for 
such coverage, totaling $28,977. The only 
reason for this latter participation was the 
fact that three long-time fund insured in- 
sisted on their private liability carriers join- 
ing with the fund to complete the required 
coverage. Otherwise, private liability in- 
surance carriers positively refused to fur- 
nish the miscellaneous liability coverage in 
combination with the fund as the work- 
men’s compensation carrier. As a conse- 
quence the fund was, in effect, boycotted 
and could not participate at all. Bear in 
mind that all of this was during the period 
of the greatest war production activity and 
when, it is conservatively estimated, Gov- 
ernment expenditures alone created $30,000,- 
000 or more in California compensation 
insurance premiums annually. 

Of the $1,301,207 premium earned by the 
fund under competitive bidding, approxi- 
mately 60 percent was returned to the con- 
tractor and the Government through the 
application of the fund’s net cost dividend 
plan. The resultant saving to the Govern- 
ment of over three-fourths of a million dol- 
lars on this small part of the Government's 
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total insurance cost in California is far 
greater than any possible saving under any 
other insurance plan and indicative of the 
great amount of saving which might have 
been realized by the various agencies if the 
fund had been permitted to offer competi- 
tive proposals subject to honest evaluation. 

A striking example of what might have 
been accomplished arises from the modifica- 
tion of the war projects rating plan adopted 
by the United States Maritime Commission 
in May 1943. This modification permitted 
proposals (State fund or private company) 
segregating workmen's compensation liability 
from other forms of general and public lia- 
bility and permitting evaluation of the cost 
of fund insurance as compared with private 
insurance coverage. Such a modification 
cannot be deemed unfair nor discriminatory 
nor specifically to the advantage of any one 
type of carrier. It merely made it possible 
for the Government to secure equivalent 
merchandise at the best available market 
price. 

Under the revised Maritime Commission 
procedure the California State fund success- 
fully bid for and was awarded the workmen's 
compensation insurance for Marinship Corp. 
at Sausalito, for a 1-year period, February 28, 
1944, to February 28, 1945. The insurance on 
this project was a definite challenge to the 
fund because the previous insurance carrier 
had found it necessary to retire from the risk 
owing to the excessive cost of accidents. 

The fund met the challenge squarely. 
Through safety engineering service, careful 
medical direction, and claims supervision, 
this shipyard was changed from an unprofit- 
able insurance risk to a profitable one. This 
was accomplished at lower rates than had 
previously been charged and during a period 
when the yard constructed the greatest num- 
ber of ships. A fully equipped hospital with 
a staff of doctors and nurses to render nec- 
essary first-aid and medical care was main- 
tained at the yard. Seriously injured em- 
ployees were removed to San Francisco hos- 
pitals and placed under the care of special- 
ists. The immediate result was a sharp drop 
in accident frequency and a rapid reduction 
in lost man-hours. 

The total premium earned under the pol- 
icy was $1,169,125. Out of that premium 
$710,167 was paid to injured employees or 
their dependents or for hospital and medi- 
cal care. The net overhead charged by the 
fund, including the cost of reinsurance, 
amounted to only $67,301, leaving a balance 
of $391,657, which was returned to the Marin- 
ship Corp. in accordance with the fund's 
nonprofit plan. This entire saving is being 
passed along to the United States Maritime 
Commission. The administrative cost to the 
Government would have been $129,737 greater 
under the war projects rating plan which 
was used in the majority of war work. So 
in addition to a material reduction in the 
number of accidents and the saving of man- 
power for our Nation at war, the California 
State fund pian also effected administrative 
economy for the Government by reducing 
overhead costs more than 64 percent. 

It was argued in favor of the war projects 
rating plan that its use would lessen the 
cost of insurance to the Government. That 
claim has been dissipated time and time 
again. The California State fund can dem- 
onstrate, under any set of circumstances 
and on any size risk, that its net cost of 
insurance will always be less than the net 
cost developed by the rating plan. The fund 
did not ask for discrimination in favor of 
State funds. The California State Pund 
asked only that the departments require a 
proposal from the State fund as well as the 
proposal of eligible private carriers. All the 
State fund sought to accomplish through a 
modification of the rating plan to permit 
segregation for the coverage for workmen’s 
compensation was to effect economies greater 
than those available under the rating plan. 
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Government insurance on Government 
projects appeared to be entirely satisfactory 
in California’s neighbor States of Oregon, 
Washington, and Nevada, and in several ad- 
ditional States where compensation insur- 
ance is a State monopoly. The California 
State fund did not even hint at monopoly, 
but asked only the same arrangement that 
perforce must be made by Government agen- 
cies in exclusive fund States—the writing of 
the workmen’s compensation insurance sep- 
arate and distinct from other liability lines, 
and then only where the State fund is in a 
position to effect greater economies. 

When we consider the great aircraft, ship- 
yard and war construction program in Cal- 
ifornia that made this State and our Nation 
an arsenal for victory, very little imagina- 
tion is required to visualize the tremendous 
Savings that might have been made for the 
United States Government and the taxpayers 
if the State compensation insurance fund 
of California had been afforded the oppor- 
tunity to insure a greater share of these 
projects. The fund’s record was not made at 
the expense of the injured worker who re- 
ceived his full benefits and the best of med- 
ical care. It was made possible by an ex- 
perienced staff specializing in this type of 
insurance, by the elimination of human 
hardship and suffering through safe prac- 
tice, and by economical administrative man- 
agement. 

Pau. SCHARRENBERG. 





The State Department Needs a House 
Cleaning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House having granted permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude therein the penetrating analysis 
of our policy in Latin America written 
by that outstanding authority on foreign 
affairs, Constantine Brown, published in 
the Washington Star on June 30. 

In the course of his analysis, in which 
he shows the tremendous influence of the 
leftists in shaping our Latin-American 
policy so that it will injure American 
interests and advance those of the So- 
viet Union, Mr. Brown mentions the 
name of George Michanowsky. Let me 
add that this George Michanowsky is a 
Russian-born alien, who entered this 
country without proper papers, claiming 
that he was a political refugee. His lack 
of citizenship did not prevent his being 
employed by the OWI. This mysterious 
character, it would seem, is not only ad- 
vising policymaking officials of the State 
Department on Latin-American affairs 
but actually shaping our policy, which 
all goes to show that a thorough house 
cleaning is long overdue in that Depart- 
ment. Mr. Brown’s brilliant study 
follows: 

YANKEE IMPERIALISM CRY IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Grows—UNITEpD STATES POSITION DETERIO- 
RATING AS RESULT OF PROPAGANDA STEMMING 
FroM WIDELY SEPARATED BUT ALL ANTI- 
AMERICAN SOURCES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Unless some of the wise men in the State 
Department decide to face realities squarely 
and revamp their Latin-American policies 


there is a strong possibility that our relations 
with the republics south of the Rio Grande 
may become evel. worse than they were in 
the pre-good-neighbor era. 

When President Roosevelt decided to back 
by every means short of war the European 
democracies which were fighting the Nazis, 
the South American situation came promi- 
nently into the picture. The American Gov- 
ernment put a watchful eye on German, Ital- 
ian, and Japanese machinations in the prin- 
cipal Latin-American Republics. 

The Axis propagandists described this 
country as imperialistic and aggressive. 
Axis factories attempted to undersell the 
United States in Latin markets by offering 
products far below American prices. While 
quality was not up to American standards, 
the difference in price was such that it 
tempted the Latin-American consumer. 

But far more important than this economic 
war was the penetration by Axis agents into 
the life of our Latin neighbors. There were 
reports—sometimes confirmed—that Ger- 
many and Italy were preparing naval and air 
bases in remote sections of those republics 
with the assistance of corrupt or ideologically 
sympathetic local officials. 


HITLER SPENT LAVISHLY 


Mr. Roosevelt and his top military and 
diplomatic advisers soon became convinced 
that after Hitler had liquidated the Euro- 
pean democracies he intended to turn his 
attention to the Western Hemisphere. His 
agents spent money lavishly on propaganda 
and other methods to increase the Axis’ 
prestige and power. And while there was 
little affinity between most Latin-American 
republics and the Germans, there was a good 
deal of feeling for the Italians. Our past 
mistakes and clumsy dealings with the su- 
persensitive Latins were exploited to the 
utmost. There was, in fact, more real danger 
for the United States in the operations of 
official and unofficial Axis missionaries in 
South America than there was likelihood 
that the Germans would threaten this coun- 
try with direct military action across the 
Atlantic after Europe was conquered. 

Thus, one of the reasons for the adminis- 
tration ranging this country against the 
Axis was the realization that unless Hitler 
and his allies were defeated, our predicament 
would become serious, indeed. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan now have been 
utterly defeated. The military might of the 
Reich has been crushed and is not likely to 
become a menace to the world again unless 
those who play power politics decide to use 
the German people as tools and cannon 
fodder. 

Yet, some high officials of the State De- 
partment, and particularly those in charge of 
Latin-American affairs, are conducting the 
policy of this country as if Hitler were still 
alive and a power in the world, and Germany 
continued to be the foremost military threat. 


BYRNES IS PREOCCUPIED 


Secretary cf State Byrnes is so busy with 
the enormous problem of attempting to 
bring about some sort of a peace, to end 
officially the war which ceased last August, 
that he has little time to pay attention to 
Latin-American problems. 

Although this Government has poured bil- 
lions of dollars into almost every corner of 
Latin America and outwardly, at least, has 
done everything to eliminate suspicions of 
“Yankee imperialism,” it cannot be said that 
it has succeeded in winning the genuine con- 
fidence of Latin America. 

At the Chapultepec Conference in the 
spring of 1945, the United States achieved 
probably its most important diplomatic suc- 
cess in 25 years. The foreign ministers of 
the American Republics established a realistic 
policy of hemispheric cooperation. As a re- 
sult of that meeting the United States rep- 
resentatives at the United Nations Confer- 
ence in San Francisco fought against the 
bitter opposition of Russian Foreign Minis- 
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ter C. M. Molotov, to permit Argentina to 
enter the world organization. The battle 
was on. But soon afterward the State De. 
partment returned to its pre-Chapultepec 
ideology and took up a bitter fight against 
the active and popular Argentine Politico, 
Col. Juan Peron. 

The accusation brought against him was 
that he was a declared pro-Nazi. This was 
unquestionably true some years ago. But 
the State Department overlooked the fact 
that Peron was popular with his own people, 
On the eve of the presidential elections in 
Argentina the State Department brought ovt 
its Blue Book setting forth all the “crimes” 
of the popular candidate. While the accusa- 
tions brought against him may have been 
correct, the American officials who urged 
President Truman to permit the issuance of 
that document failed in psychology. The 
Blue Book was interpreted throughout South 
America as another demonstration of the 
United States desire to mix into the domestic 
problems of its neighbors to the south. 


REPERCUSSIONS STILL FELT 


The repercussions of that publication are 
being felt even today and, strange as it may 
seem, our “intervention” is more resented in 
the smaller republics than in Argentina, 
Chile, and Brazil. 

The man who is regarded as responsible for 
this policy is Assistant Secretary of State 
Spruille Braden, who was United States Am- 
bassador at Buenos Aires at the time when 
the American-Argentine relations became se- 
riously strained. According to reliable re- 
ports from unbiased American observers, 
man) Latin-American foreign ministers now 
declare that “America has replaced the good- 
neighbor policy with Bradenism.” 

In fact, however, there have been many 
other considerations besides anti-Peronism 
which have affected the State Department's 
policies toward Argentina. Among others 
was the keen interest shown by the Commit- 
tee of Latin-American Affairs of the CIO. 
This committee, which has its headquarters 
at 15 Union Square, New York, a building 
which houses Mr. Sidney Hillman’s Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, is devoting much 
time to Latin-American affairs. Its chair- 
man is Jacob S. Potofsky. But the mov- 
ing spirit of the organization is its secretary, 
George Nichanowsky, who for some time has 
shown a deep interest in the undemocratic 
form of government in Argentina. 

According to Members of the Senate who 
have followed closely the vagaries of the 
American Republics Division in the State De- 
partment, Mr. Michanowsky has taken an ac- 
vive part in American diplomatic actions in 
Buenos Aires. He is said to have close con- 
tacts not only with Mr. Braden, but also with 
Mr. Byrnes, whom he is said to have informed 
after the Potsdam Conference of all his per- 
sonal activities in support of Mr. Braden’s 
actions in Argentina. 


RUSSIA ALTERS POSITION 


He told the Secretary of State, according 
to the Senators who have had access to cer- 
tain confidential files, that during Mr. 
Byrnes’ absence at Potsdam he had person- 
ally supervised publicity to bolster Mr. 
Braden in Latin America and had “inspired” 
a news agency’s story about the admirable 
stand the State Department had taken on 
the Argentine question. This “inspired” 
story, Mr. Michanowsky reported, caused & 
sensation in Latin America and made the 
front pages in Argentina’s biggest news- 
papers. 

The interesting point in this story is that 
within less than a year after Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov violently denounced the fas- 
cism of Colonel Peron, the U. S. S. R. de- 
cided to forget all about it and renewed 
diplomatic relations which had been broken 
off in 1917. A Soviet diplomatic mission is 
now on its way to Buenos Aires, while 4 
Soviet economic mission is already there and 
Was present in a place of honor at the in- 








guguration of Colonel Peron as President of 


Argentina. 
Thus, while the Division of American Re- 


publies in the State Department still shouts 
“Nazis” every time the name of Colonel 


Peron is mentioned, the Russians, who claim - 


they need greater security against possible 
resurgence of the German menace, are more 
than anxious to become friends with the 
“argentine pro-Nazi dictator.” 

Some State Department officials explained 
to this reporter that publication of the Blue 
Book 2 weeks before the Argentine elec- 
tions was essential because our democratic 
friends in South America were pressing the 
State Department to take some action to 
prevent the election of Colonel Peron. It 
looks as if the pressure on the State Depart- 
ment for “immediate action” may have come 
from sections which are known to be sub- 
servient to Soviet policies. 


THREE GROUPS OPPOSE UNITED STATES 


Today our position in Latin America has 
become difficult. The United States prestige 
and its intention to deal honestly and fairly 
with its sister republics are undermined by 
three groups who are united under one 
slogan: “Down with Yankee imperialism!” 

These groups are: The remnants of Nazi 
propagandists who went under cover but are 
still faily active; the many sympathizers of 
Generalissimo Franco and Soviet agitators, 
working through the labor organization of 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, president of the 
biggest organized labor group in Latin 
America. 

The Nazis, representing a power which has 
ceased to exist, exercise their influence in a 
small way by admonishing those with whom 
they are still in contact “we told you so.” 
They argue that after the Axis threat was 
ended, America reverted to her old imperial- 
ism and has decided to use the big stick 
whenever it suits her purpose. 

Those Latin Americans who would like to 
save Generalissimo Pranco's regime join in 
the anti-American chorus. They praise 
Britain for her unbiased and realistic attitude 
toward Spain and denounce the United States 
for its vacillating policies. Since there is not 
much they can say in defense of Gen- 
eralissimo Franco that has not already been 
sfid, they are castigating American “im- 
perialism” in Latin America as the reason 
a sides against the Spanish dicta- 

or. 

Finally, there is the Russian propaganda 
which, while newly on the scene, is deadly 
efficient because it has at its disposal far more 


money than the Germans and the Italians to- 
gether had. 


REDS WELL FINANCED 

Soviet propaganda in Latin America dates 
back some 20 years to the time when the 
word “Communist” was still anathema—of- 
ficially—in every Latin republic, Then there 
were attempts te organize cells among the 
discontented wo. «rs in the smaller republics. 
These were partially successful. But the bril- 
liant military feats of the Red army im- 
Pressed the Latin Americans and the Polit- 
bureau was quick to take advantage of the 
situation, 

Russia's most agile diplomat, Constantin 
Oumansky, was sent to Mexico when diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries 
were resumed, with a large staff of experts 
and come $150,000,000 in gold. Mr. Ouman- 
sky did a first-class job until his death in 
Mexico City. 

One by one all the Latin-American repub- 
lics—sometimes under the gentle prodding of 
the State Department—resumed diplomatic 
relations with the U. S.S.R. The new am- 
bassadors arrived with large staffs and were 
Well-supplied with money. This force, later 
assisted by Lombardo Toledano’s Latin- 
American labor organization, did good work, 
a So much to reestablish Russia's prestige 
ut in an attempt to undermine America’s 
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prestige and vilify our intentions toward 
these sister republics. 

There is today an outcry of Yankee im- 
perialism throughout Latin America. To 
these voices are added those of some Ameri- 
can Communist publications and Soviet 
propaganda organs: Izvestia, Pravda, Tass 
news agency, and the Soviet government 
broadcasting stations, which beam their pro- 
grams to Latin America in Spanish and 
Portuguese some 4 hours daily. 

Politically, Europe is important to us 
merely because it represents the storm cen- 
ter of the world, since all major wars start 
there. Asia is remote, and, while its im- 
portance cannot be minimized, it is of a long- 
range nature. Latin America, although gen- 
erally given little space in the American 
daily press, is today of greater consequence to 
the United States than all the other coun- 
tries put together. It represents a solid line 
of defense, and it also represents the most 
fertile portion of the world for reciprocal 
and profitable exchange of products. 

Yet certain American official groups do 
nothing to prove that the cry Yankee impe- 
rialism is a lie. 





More Proof About the PAC School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 : 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House having given unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
desire to offer additional proof of a state- 
ment I made on the floor of the House on 
June 11, 1946. When I presented a study 
of the personnel of the School for Po- 
litical Action Technique conducted in 
this city by the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee, I was not in full pos- 
session of their complete plans. It would 
seem that for certain reasons they did 
not publish a full roster of their “faculty” 
in their catalog. What these reasons 
were, you can judge for yourself from 
the list of those who appeared unan- 
nounced. 

On Friday, June 28, one of the featured 
lecturers was George Pirinsky. Let me 
tell you something about him, since he 
comes from my own State. Pirinsky was 
formerly the editor of the Bulgarian- 
Macedonian Communist weekly, Sazna- 
nie. In 1937, he was held under a de- 
portation warrant by the Department of 
Immigration on a charge of illegal entry. 
His.real name is reputed to be George 
Zykoff. His articles appeared in the 
Saznanie under the name of George Nic- 
oloff. The Daily Worker of May 8, 1936, 
page 4, carries a glowing tribute to the 
activities of George Pirinsky, written by 
George Dimitroff, a fellow Bulgarian 
Communist, former head of the Commu- 
nist International, now a leader in the 
Communist Party in Bulgaria. In the 
same issue of the Daily Worker it was 
announced by Mr. Pirinsky that a special 
six-page edition of Saznanie would be 
published in honor of the same Mr. 
Dimitroff. 

In the August 31, 1935, issue, page 4, 
Mr. Pirinsky demonstrated the nature of 
his allegiance in an article headlined 
“Bulgarians in United States must an- 
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swer Dimitroff’s call, heroic leader of the 
Communist International an inspiration 
ana an example to the toilers of the 
whole world.” Quoting from a letter of 
Dimitroff dated May 13, 1934, he out- 
lined a policy which bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the policy now being car- 
ried out by the Communists, especially 
in the Balkan countries. The letter read 
in part as follows: 

Only the united revolutionary struggle of 
the Macedonian people in close alliance with 
the workers and peasants of Bulgaria, Jugo- 
slavia, and Greece can bring to victory the 
Macedonian revolution for liberation. Only 
the Soviet system, as the experiences of the 
great Soviet Union glarjngly proved, can 
guarantee * * * final liberation and 
* * * complete national unification. 


In line with this record it is no sur- 
prise that Mr. Pirinsky, who is the execu- 
tive secretary of the American Slav Con- 
gress, an affiliate of the All-Slav Con- 
gress with headquarters in Moscow, de- 
livered an attack on the Congress of the 
United States. He claimed that what 
was going on Lehind the Soviet iron cur- 
tain was really a great upsurge on the 
part of the people. 

On Saturday, June 29, another previ- 
ously unannounced member of the fac- 
ulty appeared, namely, Woody Guthrie. 
In testimony before a congressional 
committee delivered on October 4, 1940, 
this worthy is described as follows: 

Woody Guthrie, a Communist, is a guitar- 
playing, ballad-singing entertainer. * * * 
During the past 3 or 4 years Woody Guthrie 
has become one of the oufStanding enter- 
tainers in the Communist Party, Communist 
Party fronts, and other left-wing organiza- 
tion meetings. * * * I have heard him 
on numerous occasions and it is always with 
this definite Communist Party tinge, and in 
his singing and in his talk h> has never tried 
to attempt to conceal the fact that he was 
the columnist for the Daily Worker or that 
he was a member of the Communist Party 
and represented it as such. 


The character of these two additional 
members of the faculty of the School 
for Political Action Technique more 
than justifies the charges I previously 
made against this Communist-domi- 
nated hoax. 





Testimonial Dinner to Senator Tunnell 
and Representative Traynor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at 
Wilmington, Del., on Thursday, June 27, 
1946, a testimonial dinner was given to 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] and to Representative PHILIP 
A. Traynor by the Delaware Joint Labor 
Committee. At that time I delivered an 
address in which I discussed the out- 
standing service and record of both the 
Senator from Delaware and Representa- 
tive Traynor. On the same occasion the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] 
also delivered an address. I ask that 
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both his address and mine be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, members of 
the Delaware Joint Labor Committee, and 
distinguished guests, it is a genuine pleasure 
to take part in this program in which we 
honor Delaware’s eminent sons and political 
leaders, the Honorable JAMES M. TUNNELL, 
United States Senator, and Congressman 
PHILIP A. TRAYNOR. 

First let me say, my close relations with 
Senator TUNNELL in the Senate of the United 
States have developed into a sincere and 
enduring personal friendship. Like all others 
who enjoy his friendship, I hold a very high 
regard for his skill, for his courage, and for 
his integrity. 

While my acquaintance with Congressman 
Traynor is obviously not of such an inti- 
mate character, I have, nevertheless, a long 
acquaintance or personal knowledge of his 
fine record in the Lower House of Congress, 
where he stands high in the ranks of loyal 
Democrats of that body. I have followed 
his record there, and we are all proud of his 
work in the Lower House. 

You know, it is a fine thing to be able to 
ray these days that a Democrat is loyal when 
we find so many who forget their allegiance 
to the party which put them in office and 
who fail to stand up and be counted when 
a real legislative battle is in progress. 

And so, my friends, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity and deem it a high honor to have the 
privilege of joining with yori tonight in offer- 
ing a tribute to a distinguished citizen of 
Delaware, a liberal and courageous statesman 
and loyal Democrat—my very able friend and 
colleague, Senator TUNNELL. 

My friends, you are to be congratulated for 
arranging this fine demonstration of respect 
and goodwill toward your honored guests. I 
am sure it will serve as a source of renewed 
inspiration to Senator TUNNELL and Con- 
gressman TraYNor in the great tasks which 
they are undertaking in the Congress of the 
United States. 

My very close association with your senior 
Senator ever since he came to the Senate 
has given me an espécial opportunity to 
learn of his many splendid traits of character, 
his unique talent for probing and getting at 
the heart of complicated problems. If no 
other activity or life—in no other occupation 
or profession—can one find a better oppor- 
tunity to study the character and true worth 
of a man than in a legislative body such as 
the Senate of the United States. 

In the United States Senate, every act of 
its Members is preserved in accurate and un- 
questioned records. Our speeches and votes 
on every issue are taken down with unerring 
precision. In that body, it often takes a 
high degree of courage to stand by one’s 
conscientious convictions. Every time we 
vote, we are on trial. Obviously, we cannot 
satisfy everyone. We must, however, justify 
our votes before our constituents. We cannot 
repent our actions or escape responsibility. 

“The moving finger writes; and, having 
writ, moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
shall lure it back to cancel half a line, nor all 
your tears wash out a word of it.” 

During the years which lie ahead, our 
country will face vast problems. There is the 
problem of how we can avoid inflation and 
deflation and maintain a balanced and ex- 
panding economy of full production and full 
employment. There is the problem of how 
we can reverse the growing trend toward the 
concentration of economic power and put 
our vast resources to work on behalf of the 
great majority of our people instead of the 
privileged few. There is the problem of hcw 
to cooperate effectively with the other na- 
tions of the world and work out a common 
destiny free from the threat of recurring 
warfare, 


The solution to these problems will large- 
ly depend upon the type of men and women 
who are elected to the United States Con- 
gress. 

If you or I have doubts as to whether the 
Congress of the United States can meet the 
test of the future and live up to its great 
responsibilities, it is only because we do not 
yet know whether there will be enough men 
in the next Congress who have the vision, 
the understanding, and the ability of your 
own senior Senator, Senator TUNNELL. 

As we look back to the inadequacies of the 
record of the present Congress, you and I 
are well aware of what was wrong. We know 
the trouble lies in the simple fact that 
there have not been enough Members of 
Congress like Senator TUNNELL—men who 
have the ability to analyze our problems and 
determine the correct course and then 
possess the courage to follow their convic- 
tions. 

Looking into the future, I say to you 
with all the conviction at my command: 
“Give us more men in Congress of the caliber 
and courage of Senator TUNNELL of Delaware 
and America’s future will be im safe hands.” 

You people here in Delaware may believe 
you know him well, but ~ regard myself as a 
very competent authority on the accom- 
plishments of Senator TUNNELL. For the 
last 6 years, I have sat on the Senate floor 
at a desk only a few feet away from Senator 
TUNNELL, where I turn to him for frequent 
consultations. I sit with him day after day 
in the meetings of the two of the most im- 
portant committees in the Senate—the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the Education 
and Labor Committee. In the Education and 
Labor Committee, of which I am chairman, 
he is my chief reliance in the many vexing 
and difficult problems that come before that 
committee. I have named Senator TUNNELL 
chairman of a subcommittee which handles 
most of the vital labor and educational 
legislation that comes before our committee. 
It was Senator TUNNELL who, only a few 
days ago, handled the United States Em- 
ployment Service bill, H. R. 4437, and brought 
it to successful action aga‘nst the efforts of 
reactionary Members of ths Senate to strip 
it of its vital provisions guaranteeing pro- 
tection of the rights of unemployed work- 
ers. I have listened carefully to Senator 
TUNNELL in many debates in which he has 
participated. I have sat with him as he 
listened to others. I have noted again and 
again the rapt attention and respect with 
which others accord him whenever he 
speaks—either on the floor of the Senate or 
during the proceedings of a committee meet- 
ing or hearing. 

Therefore, I come to you tonight with very 
special knowledge of the facts to tell you of 
the magnificent and courageous job Sena- 
tor TUNNELL has been doing in representing 
you and indeed all the people of the Na- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. My 
friends, these are not mere rhetorical expres- 
sions. Every Member of the Senate recog- 
nizes Senator TUNNELL, of Delaware, as a man 
of deep human sympathy and understand- 
ing, a man who is eminently fair and intel- 
ligent and completely forthright, a man who 
is gifted with genuine legal talent and un- 
usual ability to express himself with sharp 
precision. 

In recent years there has been a lot of 
criticism about Members of Congress. It is 
said, for example, that some Members of the 
Senate absent themselves for long periods 
from the work of the Senate and its commit- 
tees, and often fail to vote on important 
issues, missing when their votes are needed 
on important legislation. Let me say to you 
that no one has made such a criticism of 
your senior Senator. I doubt if there is 
another man in the Senate who has a better 
attendance record than Senator TUNNELL. 

But Senator TUNNELL does not merely 
listen on the floor of the Senate—he par- 
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ticipates. He is one of our most active de. 
baters. He is always there seeing that no 
vicious or ill-conceived legislation is rushed 
through against the people’s interest or the 
country’s welfare without being vigorously 


. challenged. Only 2 weeks ago a bill came 


before the Senate for final passage which, 
if passed, would have encouraged wholesale 
violation by employers of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This bill would have en. 
couraged employers to pay less than mini- 
mum wages and to have their employees 
work without overtime pay for more than 40 
hours a week. I am referring to the sg0. 
called Gwynne bill, which would practically 
do away with the penalties provided under 
the wage-hour legislation. This bill came 
up at a time when no other Senator then on 
the floor recognized how dangerous it would 
be. It was Senator TUNNELL’s alert objec- 
tion which prevented it from being passed, 

Because of Senator TUNNELL’s acknowl- 
edged sound judgment, his opinion is fre- 
quently sought and he is called into con- 
sultation by other Members of the Senate on 
pending bills or amendments. His knowl- 
edge and keen ability to supply the right 
judgment and information at the proper 
moment has thus caused many votes, be- 
sides his own, to be cast on the side of wise 
amd intelligent legislation. I know of no 
Members of the Senate who are more per- 
suasive or influential than Senator TuNNELL 
on behalf of worthy and progressive legis- 
lation. 

But I will not confine myself to mere 
statements. Let us look at the record of 
Senator TUNNELL: 

In a speech on the minimum wage bill, 
which incidentally got as far as it did chiefly 
because of the efforts, persistence, and intel- 
ligence of Senator TUNNELL, who handled 
the bill through most of its very rough and 
stormy passage, Senator TUNNELL said: 

“Raising the legal minimum wage from 
40 cents to 65 cents an hour will help to 
correct an injustice to economically defense- 
less underpaid workers, and will help to bring 
them closer to a decent standard of living, 
which was the goal set by the passage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938.” 

Further on he stated: 

“The bill will not affect a very large per- 
centage of American workingmen today, but 
it will reach those who are unable to defend 
themselves. In some sections of the coun- 
try employers are abusing their privilege of 
paying less than a living wage to those who 
are unorganized and in no position to defend 
themselves. That is something which we 
may and should consider. In the first place, 
approximately three-fourths of American la- 
boring men are unorganized. They consti- 
tute a body of people living as best they 
can on the highest wage they can get.” 

It is clear from these quotations that he is 
a champion of the unorganized, the economi- 
cally defenseless, the exploited—those whcse 
voices are rarely heard. 

What does he want to do for them? Again 
from the same speech I quote: 

“But simply to break even is not what an 
American boy and an American girl who 
start out in life to build a home want to do. 
That is not what we want them to do. 
That is not what America expects them to 
do. An American boy and an American girl 
starting to build a home expect more than 
to break even. They have to have a place 
in which to live. They are entitled to receive 
@ wage which will enable them to buy 4 
home and to purchase the things enjoyed 
by those taking part in the ordinary life of 
the community in which they live. They are 
entitled to an automobile. They are entitled 
to refrigeration. They are entitled to have 
the things that go to protect their health, 
their lives. Breaking even is starvation one 
door away. Breaking even leaves the man 
and the woman in poverty throughout their 
lives. Breaking even means that when & 














person reaches the age of 65, or whatever may 
be the maximum working age, he must be 
dependent on someone else, even though he 
were the best manager in the world. 

Senator TUNNELL practices what he 
preaches. In his own farming enterprise he 
does it; in conducting the hearings on the 
minimum wage bill he showed himself to 
be as interested, and even more so, in the 
household budget of the substandard work- 
ers who appeared before our committee as 
he was in the most profound statements of 
the experts or the representatives of power- 
ful organizations. On more than one occa- 
sion, when through no fault of your distin- 
guished senior Senator, the hearings were 
delayed, at the risk of political chastisement, 
he made way for the substandard workers 
waiting to testify and postponed the appear- 
ance of witnesses who were nationally famous 
because he knew the substandard worker 
could not afford to wait around in Washing- 
ton incurring heavy expenses in lodging, 
and so forth. 

In his able speech on the Case bill, he 
showed the deep interest and attention he 
pays to the rights of the average person. He 
read from letters of his constituents, 
analyzed their significance and told of his 
responses. This procedure brought the 
average man and woman right into the 
Senate debate and clearly and effectively 
served to point the issues and explain his 
own position on the bill. Thus he made 
democracy really function. 

He gets right down to the roots of a 
problem. Im diseussing the Byrd amend- 
ment to the Case bill, which proposed to pro- 
hibit an employer from contributing to wel- 
fare funds, and so forth, he in two paragraphs, 
in my opinion, showed it up for what it was. 
He said: 

“Mr. President, I have listened to the dis- 
cussions as much as I could, and have heard 
no one come forward with any suggestion as 
to why that language should be put in a 
measure pending in the United States Sen- 
ate, and I cannot understand why it is 
placed in the amendment, unless it be on 
the theory that the person involved is in- 
competent, or that the purpose of the gift 
is in violation of public morals. I do not 
know of any possible excuse for such 
language, and I have heard none advanced 
during the discussion of the subject. Here 
we have a prohibition against an individual. 
giving his own money away for a legitimate 
purpose. There may be thousands of legiti- 
mate purposes, but this language would pro- 
hibit the giving away of money for such 
purposes. 

“When we start to dig up antilabor legisla- 
tion, or antisomething else we run into diffi- 
culties. If we were to start to write anti- 
employment legislation, for example, we 
would write some silly things. That is what 
has been done in this amendment, as I see it.” 

After listening to his penetrating legal 
analysis of draft provisions in the President's 
emergency labor bill, their deletion from the 
bill was assured. Speaking of the particu- 
lar section he said: 

“There is also included the words, ‘and on 
such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the President.’ Knowing the 
present President of the United States, I be- 
lieve that any rules and regulations which 
he might prescribe would be fair if he knew 
the particulars of the case involved. But 
the language reads, ‘as may be prescribed 
by the President.’ Does that mean, Mr. 
President, that ¢ man could be forced to 
Serve in the Army for the remainder of his 
life? Does it mean that he could be forced, 
for example, to serve in the Army for 20 
years? The language is, I repeat, ‘and on 
such terms and eenditions as may be pre- 
Seribed by the President.’ There is no limi- 
tation in such larguage. It seems to me 
that it is more than should be asked for, 
even in the case of an acknowledged criminal, 
or In the case of a conviction in regular form. 
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On the basis of the President’s judgment, a 
man could be inducted into the Army and 
ed to serve. It would depend upon 
the President’s judgment. We can reason- 
ably say that the President would never have 
an opportunity to exercise his judgment.” 

Continuing further, he said: 

“T cannot imagine a provision of law going 
that far. I am anxious to stand by the Pres- 
ident and by the people of the United States. 
I believe that the pending bill is aimed at 
something which is wrong; I fully agree that 
it is; yet, it seems to me that we are being 
asked to prescribe a punishment which we 
would not prescribe for a murderer, or a per- 
son who had been found guilty of any other 
serious crime. When we provide that a man 
may be forced into the Army under such 
terms and conditions as the President, in his 
judgment, may prescribe, it is going too far.” 

What else has Senator Tunnsett done? 
Well, let us just look <t his work in the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, of which I am 
chairman. 

Besides conducting the very controversial 
minimum-wage hearings, with very long ex- 
ecutive sessions, he, as chairman of the im- 
portant Subcommittee on Labor Legislation, 
was responsible for the very revealing hear- 
ings and the favorable report on the women's 
equal pay bill. He also ts responsible for the 
very successful and very difficult task of re- 
solving in the most satisfactory manner pos- 
sible the controversy over the return of the 
Employment Services to the States. On last 
Monday, he fought a vigorous battle on the 
floor to provide a good functioning employ- 
ment service system, to serve the workers of 
the Nation, and forced a compromise which 
even the most optimistic among us never be- 
lieved could win as many votes as it did. 

An expert in the Budget Bureau informed 
me that the bill and report which Senator 
TunNELL filed from our committee was the 
best piece of legislative workmanship he has 
seen in many years. 

His work on the Subcommittee on War- 
time Health and Education is well known, 
as well as his activity in connection with 
FEPC, the hospital-construction bill, Federal 
aid to education, and the numerous social 
welfare and other constructive measures in 
the interest of our national well-being re- 
ported from our committee. 

In the Foreign Relations Committee and 
on the floor there has been no one more 
active than he tn seeking a just and equitable 
solution of the Palestine question. Since 
that time he has continuously and vigor- 
ously pressed for the admission of 100,000 
Jews into Palestine as a just and moral obli- 
gation. He was likewise vigorous and active 
in his support of the creation of the United 
Nations Organization, the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, and in helping me during the 
last few weeks in presenting the resolution 
for approval of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. In 
supporting the loan to Britain, Senator TuN- 
NELL did an excellent job. 

You all know of his votes on the price 
control, lend-lease, reciprocal trade, excess- 
profits taxes, veterans and housing legisila- 
tion. 

Being a real friend of the farmer, he 
voted against the Russell amendment to the 
minimum-wage bill, which would include the 
cost of labor in the parity price on farm 
products. He knew too well that only the 
large commercial farmers and the big packers 
could benefit from such an amendment, and 
the cost would be paid through sharply in- 
creased prices for food products consumed 
by the workers. He was a loyal supporter 
‘of the farm-tenant program, loans to the 
low-income farmers and the veterans, and 
the very socially desirable migratory labor 
program of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. He was very actively interested 
im the school-lunch program recently signed 
by the President. He was one of the Sen- 
ators who fought swecessfully to keep the 
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program from being reduced to less than 
$100,000 ,000. 

In the meat and flour subsidy program, 
through his keen amalytical fudgment, he 
could see that the more money that was 
appropriated for the subsidy, the less money 
would be collected in the market place from 
the pocketbooks of the low-income groups, 
and thus he did his utmost to secure these 
appropriations in the interest of sound eco- 
nomics and good business. 

Summing up, one perhaps could say he 
voted with labor, but I would like to put 
it that he voted as his conscience and his 
intelligence directed him. I know this is 
true because on many occasions I have dis- 
cussed matters with him before labor or 
other groups have had an opportunity to 
present their views and have always found 
his views to be based on sound economic 
and social principles and national welfare. 
Also, I know he is so completely fair and 
forthright that he could not do otherwise. 
Yet, as he stated on the floor of the Senate, 
he did not see why he should not recognize 
a Iabor union as a legitimate constituent. 
Let me quote his exact words: 

“The other day a man wrote me that I 
was representing a certain labor union, nam- 
ing it. I wrote back and asked him if he 
thought that people who were members of 
Iabor unions were entitled to be represented 
by their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, or whether he believed that Sena- 
tors and Representatives should confine their 
representation to other classes than those 
who belonged to labor unions. He has not 
yet answered my inquiry. And yet that state- 
ment was from a man who is well educated 
and who conducts a large business. He says 
in effect that if we represent labor unions, 
or if we represent people who are members 
of labor unions, we are doing something 
“wrong.” I feel that it is my duty to repre- 
sent not only labor unfons, but members of 
the employment branch of industry. I do 
not intend to do something which I think 
will injure either of those elements. If there 
is to be any injury, I want it to be the very 
least possible under the circumstances.” 

A man who has such a philosophy of gov- 
ernment, a man who is so entirely reason- 
able and honest, a man who has such a clear 
and penetrating legal mind, a man who is 
willing to use all of these qualifications in 
the interest of the welfare of our country 
as a whole must be kept in the United States 
Senate. 

We in the Senate who realize the sericus 
problems which confront our country are 
relying on you, the voters of Delaware, to 
send back to Washington these men who 
have so ably and conscientiously represented 
their constituents in the Halls of Congress. 

“Times like these demand strong minds, 
great hearts, true faith, and willing hands— 
men whom the lust of office does not kill: 
men whom the spoils of office cannot buy: 
men who possess opinions and a will.” F 

My friends, you have an opportunity to 
put those sentiments into effect by marshal- 
ing support for these two candidates. Sena- 
tor TUNNELL and Congressman TrAYNor, in 
the forthcoming primary and general elec- 
tion, and returning them to the offices which 
they have so faithfully and efficiently filled 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I desire to express to you my 
sincere appreciation of this wonderful dinner 
and the spirit in which it is given. Congress- 
man TRAYNOR and I can never have reason 
to say that our constituents do not appre- 
ciate the things we have tried to do for them. 
I think that all people, while they dare not 
ask for it, do look with satisfaction on such 
spontaneous acts of kindness and gratitude 
as you have performed with relation to the 
slight services which he and I have been able 
to perform. 

One likes to think of America as a nation 
united and in agreement on the great prob- 
lems which face us. However, amy nation 
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that makes progress must of necessity have 
people within it who are anxious for progress, 
for betterment, for better living conditions, 
better homes, more opportunities for their 
sons and daughters, as well as themselves. 
It was this spirit of dissatisfaction which 
caused your ancestors and my ancestors to 
leave their European surroundings and come 
to the forests of America. They left their 
homes, their employment, their government, 
and launched out in a great effort to build for 
themselves a government of the free, a 
church of their choice, and schools in which 
these principles should be taught. In later 
years, those who favored any sort of change 
in laws for the betterment of mankind, or- 
ganizations for the uplift of the human race, 
and a form of government more adapted to 
the ways of the average man are called lib- 
erals. Those who seeks to hold progress, in- 
cluding laws, forms of government, and per- 
sonal opportunity to their present standard, 
or even look with regret upon the conditions 
of the past, are known as conservatives or 
reactionaries. Reactionaries do not favor 
change or improvement. Reactionaries 
never favor labor. 

On july 5, 1935, there was approved a law 
providing for the National Labor Relations 
Board. This law has been the magna carta 
of labor. Under it the United States has 
reached the greatest production in the his- 
tory of any nation in any age. We now hear 
a great demand on the part of reactionary 
elements for an amendment or a repeal of 
the National Labor Relations Board. This is 
a bill of rights for labor. The reactionaries 
of this country are demanding that they be 
freed from its provisions. 

On June 25, 1938, there was approved a 
bill which was known as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. This was a bill advo- 
cated and passed at the instance of liberals, 
having for its purpose the guaranty of cer- 
tain rights to the individual laborer, certain 
privileges and rights which had been denied 
him up to that time. This act guaranteed 
minimum wages, maximum hours, freedom 
from the curse of child labor, and provided 
other safeguards for labor. The reactionaries 
have always longed for the return of the pe- 
riod of unprotected labor conditions. With- 
in the last 5 years, the reactionaries of the 
Nation have become obsessed with the idea 
that protection to labor must be removed. 
The reactionaries now state that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is wrong because 
it does not protect the employer. In other 
words it is wrong because it does not obtain 
for the employer the things which he already 
had at the time of its passage, namely, an 
equal status with labor. We have been re- 
ceiving all sorts of objections to minimum 
wage and maximum hour changes One 
sometimes wonders why this campaign has 
been put on. Campaigns of this sort are 
bound to arouse antagonisms. The laborer 
must earn enough by his daily toil to support 
himself and family. In most instances he 
has no other resources. The ideal condition 
in America would be one where labor would 
realize its responsibility to the employer, 
the employer would realize his responsibility 
to the employee, and both would realize their 
responsibility to the consumer. Yet, those of 
us in Congress know that these conditions 
do not exist to the highest degree. In all the 
correspondence I have had with people favor- 
able to labor, I have never yet received a 
letter indicating the desire to destroy man- 
agement. On the other hand, I have been 
deluged with attacks on labor. Some desire 
that we should curb labor Some ask 
that labor be prohibited from organizing. 
We have seen every possible effort made to 
cripple labor organizations by legislation. 
Every attempt has been made to make it 
more difficult for labor, organized or un- 
organized, to obtain a fair living wage. I 
presume that this condition does not prevail 
in our State. There are sections of the United 
States where wages are far below a living 


standard. First, there was the Smith-Con- 
nally Act, which was passed on June 25, 1943. 
When this bill became a law, its sponsors 
assured us that there would be no further 
strikes. Labor had had its lesson, so we were 
told. As a matter of fact, the Smith-Con- 
nally Act simply streamlined strikes. It set 
out the rules by which strikes were to be 
brought about, the laws by which they were 
to be governed. Then there came the con- 
test over the soldier’s vote. The liberals of 
America favored giving our boys in the serv- 
ice the right to vote a Federal ballot. This 
was fought by the reactionaries to the last 
ditch. This descended to the level of a po- 
litical fight to prevent the boys in the service 
voting for the man they wanted elected to 
the Presidency. One reactionary said on the 
floor of the Senate if we could give them 
the assurance that a particular man would 
not be a candidate for President of the United 
States, that the service boys’ vote bill would 
be passed in 30 minutes. The bill was passed 
through the efforts of the liberal] elements of 
the Senate, and became a law. However, it 
had been so emasculated that it was of little 
use, and in fact only about 80,000 Federal 
ballots were cast in the United States. The 
same elements fought the preparation of the 
United States for defense against its ene- 
mies. They fought lend-lease legislation. 
They fought the minimum-wage bill. They 
fought legislation for full employment. 
They fought a continuation of the OPA, 
They fought for the passage of the Case 
antilabor bill. They fought to repeal the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act Recently there was 
introduced in the Senate a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution for the avowed 
purpose of removing from the Supreme Court 
of the United States certain judges who are 
believed by the reactionaries to be too liberal. 

In order that you might have some idea 
of the determination of the reactionary forces 
in this Nation to wipe out the gains of labor 
for the past 10 years, I might tell you that 
in the midst of the Case bill fight, one of 
it mst active proponents, a United States 
Senator, said to me, “I am trying to break 
the labor unions.” I am going to read you 
a few communications I have had from your 
neighbors in this county. From this county 
I received a letter dated February 18, 1946, 
in which the followiug language appears: 

“I am just an ordinary person whose ire 


is provoked by the crippling utility strikes - 


we have just seen in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Pittsburgh Now a communications tie- 
up is impending. It is a tragic blot on 
our civilization that a few reckless and un- 
principled union bosses can throw great 
groups of people into chaotic tangles at will. 
Strikes against the people must stop. You 
have the power to stop them if you will enact 
some lawful strike-prevention measure.” 

On May 6, 1946, I received a .etter from this 
county, in which the following language 
appears: 

“This report ought to make pleasant read- 
ing for you and the CIO, whom you represent, 
to say nothing of hot-air Bowles. 

“The operations of business under the 
direction of CIO dictation are tending to 
the insolvency of all American companies, 
and we have taken the first step, as you will 
observe from this report. This ought to 
please you greatly, as you have made a good 
start with a corporation in your own State, 
toward destroying business in this country, 
which ought to be highly gratifying.” 

On May 8, I replied in part as follows: 

“You say, “This report ought to make 
pleasant reading for you and the CIO, whom 
you represent.’ I am anxious to Know 
whether you think that those citizens of 
Delaware who belong to the CIO and other 
labor organizations are entitled to be repre- 
sented in Congress, or do you think that 
representation should be confined to certain 
classes of our citizens who do not belong 
to labor organizations? 
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“I should have been very much pleased 
had you told me what it is that I haye 
done toward destroying business in this 
country. 

“When I first read your letter, I was im. 
pressed with the evident intent on your part 
to be personally offensive. 1 shall let that 
pass as I don’t know the state of your health 
nor the rules which ordinarily govern your 
contact with other citizens.” 

On February 27, I received a letter from a 
man in our State which was in the following 
language: 

“After watching the behavior of the United 
States Senate toward two labor bills now be- 
fore it—the Case bill and the bill to curp 
James C. Petrillo—I come to the conclusion 
that it is just plain craven, that it cringes 
every time organized labor says ‘boo.’ 

“Perhaps it ought to be reconstituted—re. 
vitalized with new blood of the kind that 
makes up the House, which has certainly done 
its plain duty in the case of both of these 
measures.” 

To it I replied on February 28 in the fel. 
lowing language: 

“I am heartily in agreement with your sug- 
gestion that the United States Senate should 
have new blood. I am not sure but what 
this could easily result in an improvement in 
many States. 

“I thank you for your suggestion.” 

On March 21, there was sent out by an or. 
ganization in this State to some of its mem- 
bers, the following language: 

“Attached is a copy of a communication I 
addressed to Senator TUNNELL concerning 
the Pepper bill. 

“It is requested that you write Senator 
TUNNELE your views on the same. 

“The bill raises the minimum wage to 65 
cents (6244-percent increase) per hour during 
first 2 years of operation, and to 75 cents 
(8714 percent) after 4 years. Time and one- 
half for everything after 40 hours per week. 

“One immediate result would be the throw- 
ing out of work of thousands of marginal 
workers—youth, aged, slightly physically 
handicapped, and especially women. 

“There would be bound to be a more care- 
ful screening of workers. 

“Don’t take the attitude, ‘Oh, it won't af- 
fect me.’ If one segment of our retail and 
whosalesale trade must pay these wages, it 
won't be long before everyone in business 
will have demands made on them for the 
same wage and workweek (40 hours). 

“Will you kindly send us a copy of your 
communication for our files?” 

This letter was written with reference to 
the minimum wage bill. This organization 
sent out statements in which it is admitted 
that the average rate paid to New Castle em- 
ployees in the industries in the Wilmington 
area on March 1, 1946, was 73.8 cents per 
hour to unskilled employees, and that the 
average rate paid to skilled labor by the 
manufacturing industries in the Wilmington 
area on March 1, 1946, was 95.6 cents per 
hour. Yet this same organization was prop- 
agandizing its members against the payment 
of a 65-cent minimum wage bill on the 
ground that if one segment of the retail 
and wholesale trade must pay these wages 
it won't be long before everyone in business 
will have demands made on them for the 
same wage and workweek, 40 hours. I re- 
ceived with reference to this statement that 
was sent out by the Wilmington organiza- 
tion a statement from another of its members 
that if I cared to read this letter again I 
would find that there is no opposition ex- 
pressed in this letter to the minimum wage. 
If the request to its members to write me 
because of the thought that everyone in busi- 
ness would have demands made on them for 
at least 65 cents an hour and a workweek 
of 40 hours is not in opposition, I don” 
know what opposition is. I will read you 4 
copy of a letter that was sent to several 
Senators who favored the Case bill, and to 











president Truman, in the following lan- 
oe ~~ read with considerable satisfac- 
tion your review and analysis of the so- 
called Case bill, H. R. 4908. It was gratify- 
ing to know that we still have in our Gov- 
ernment people who are ready to put the 
interests of the public ahead of the selfish 
leaders of such groups as some of the labor 
unions. Many of us regret that the Senator 
from Delaware, Mr. JAMES M. TUNNELL, con- 
tinues to attempt to further his own po- 
litical interests by promoting the interests 
of such selfish leaders and groups. Perhaps 
in the next election he may find that their 
support will not be as valuable as he an- 
ticipated.” 

You will see that this person makes a 
scarcely concealed threat to attack me at 
the election because, as he says, I am pro- 
moting the interests of such selfish leaders 
and groups as some of the labor unions. I 
nave received hundreds of letters and com- 
labor which has been aroused in America. 

In a column of one of the Wilmington 
papers, dated June 16, 1946, I find the follow- 
ing language: 

“Leaders are well aware that the labor 
organizations have endorsed or approved the 
work of Senator JaMEs M. TUNNELL and 
Representative Puitye A. TRAYNOR, and are 
going to work assiduously in their behalf, 
but feel the thousands of other dissatisfied 
yoters will offset labor’s activities.” 

On June 22, 1946, I find an editorial in one 
of the Wilmington papers, in which the fol- 
lowing paragraph is used: 

“The Hcbbs bill, let it be said, is not 
aimed at all union labor or designed to de- 
prive labor of any of its social gains. All it 
does is to provide heavy penalties, including 
imprisonment and fines, for interference ‘by 
robbery cr extortion’ or threats of violence 
with the movement of goods in interstate 
commerce It was inspired by the fact that 
certain unions, most of them in New York, 
have been forcing truckers from nonunion 
areas to employ a union driver before being 
permitted te deliver their goods in the city’s 
markets—a custor which has resulted in 
both rioting and bloodshed.” 

The editor did not state why the Governor 
of New York, or his attorney general, is un- 
able to enforce the State laws of New York. 
I know of no one who argues that robbery 
or extortion is permissible, or should go un- 
punished. I know of no reason why the 
government of New York has permitted these 
crimes tv gO unpunished. Have political 
conditions there reached the point where the 
law-enforcement officers cannot or dare not 
enforce the law against criminal acts? I 
know of no reason why the United States 
should be compelled to perform police duty 
for the State of New York. 

During the present week, there was passed 
a bill in the Senate which provided for the 
return of the unemployment services to the 
States. The reactionary element in the 
Senate attempted to amend this bill in a 
manner which would have prevented the 
functioning of these organizations in the 
States where the State authorities were not 
obeying the law, or the legal regulations by 
the Secretary of Labor. This would not only 
have thrown out of employment the officers 
of the employment organization, but it 
would have left the returning soldier and 
the unemployed generally with no employ- 
ment organization with which to consult, or 
from which to receive aid in the way of 
employment information. 

The favorite method of the antilabor group, 
whether it is by speeches, broadcasts, col- 
umnists, or political mouthpieces, is to at- 
tack a particular segment of those they op- 
pose, Sometimes this opposition is to CIO. 
Sometimes it is to AFL. Sometimes it is to 
the brotherhoods. Sometimes it is to labor 
generally, Sometimes the farmer is coupled 
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with one or more of these groups in the 
opposition expressed. I think it would be 
well for those who are interested in labor to 
realize that this hatred of the antilabor 
groups in America is not to any particular 
group, except for strategic purposes. It in- 
cludes not only the leaders of labor organiza- 
tions. It includes the individuals of labor 
organizations. It includes not only a par- 
ticular labor organization, but all labor 
organizations. It includes not only labor 
organizations but labor itself. It in- 
cludes not only labor in the sense that 
it is ordinarily understood, but it includes 
the farmer, the white-collar class, the small 
businessman, and I want to remind you that 
your opponents are powerful in their organi- 
zations. I sometimes receive letters express- 
ing the belief that all the difficulty arises 
because labor leaders have gotten labor un- 
der their control. Many crocodile tears are 
being shed for the relief of labor unions from 
the domination of their leaders. I have re- 
ceived hundreds of communications from all 
over the United States. Nearly all of them 
assure me that they are not antilabor. They 
are simply against permitting labor to or- 
ganize, to strike, or to take any steps to 
increase their wages. I have received com- 
munications from all over the United States 
expressing antilabor sentiments, and in prac- 
tically identical language, no matter from 
what point the letter was mailed. I have 
found a unanimity of purpose and methods 
by antilabor advocates, no matter where they 
may live. The effort to arouse antagonism to 
labor has been apparent in thinly settled 
and agricultural sections of the country. 
The Case bill had its origin in South Dakota. 
The strongest advocates of antilabor legisla- 
tion come from the Middle West. I remind 
you that the liberals of the Middle West have 
been displaced by the reactionaries. They 
have taken the places of such liberals as 
Senator Norris and dozens of others. There 
is no use for me to tell you that in the main 
the same men vote for every piece of anti- 
labor legislation that is introduced. It is 
noticeable that no expense is being spared in 
the attempt to divide labor and to cause one 
element of labor to antagonize another. No 
matter how little significance a proposed 
antilabor bill may have, it has the spontane- 
ous backing of every antilabor organization 
and individual in the United States. These 
antilabor representatives are in the main 
against any FEPC legislation. They are in 
the main jealous of any attempt at Federal 
regulation of poll taxes. The same Senators, 
the same Representatives, the same lobbyists 
hasten to their posts. The Minute Men of 
the Revolution were never more loyal to their 
standards or more fixed in their hatreds than 
are these men. America cannot permanently 
prosper on the hatred of any one class by 
another. Whether we realize it or not, labor, 
capital, and consumer are, and must be, 
united for the benefit of our children’s chil- 
dren. For the highest good of America there 
must be every effort made to eliminate dis- 
criminations because of race, color, or creed. 
These persons who for political or economic 
reasons attempt to draw an iron curtain be- 
tween the man who labors with his hands 
and the man who labors in management must 
not be permitted to succeed. The grand- 
children of the laborer become the employers 
of the next generation. Frequently the 
grandchild of the employer becomes the la- 
borer of his generation. A united America 
today means a happy, contented America 
tomorrow. In the meantime, your rights 
must be defended. Your opposition is 
threatening you and those who dare to defend 
your rights. They are belligerent, deter- 
mined, financially strong. They threaten you 
and those who dare to recognize your rights 
with political reprisals. What are you going 
to do about it? You have equal rights at the 
ballot box. You have greater might at the 
ballot box. Again, I say, What are you going 
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to do about it? Your future, your children’s 
future, your country’s future will depend 
upon your answer. 





Shortage of Building Materials 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, that there is a critical 
shortage of bricks and other building ma- 
terials in all parts of the country is com- 
mon knowledge, but the shortage of brick 
in North Dakota and other Midwestern 
States appears to be more acute than in 
some other localities. The Midwest Lum- 
ber Co., of my State, informs me that 
many of their 38 retail yards have not 
had a brick in the place for months. 
These dealers could secure brick from 
manufacturers ir. Canada for immediate 
delivery but for the fact that the Tariff 
Act of i930, as amended, requires brick 
imported into the United States be 
stamped showing the country of origin. 
The brick now available in Canada is not 
stamped as required by this provision of 
law. 

The legal departments of the Bureau 
of Customs, the National Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Production 
Administration have canvassed all possi- 
bilities of meeting the legal obstacles in 
obtaining this brick by administrative or- 
der. They have come to the conclusion 
that the only way the requirement for 
the stamping of brick imported into this 
country may be suspended is by act of 
Congress. 

The necessity for action by the Con- 
gress is portrayed in a telegram received 
by me from Mr. Lee H. Piper, president of 
the Midwest Lumber Co., Minot, N. Dak., 
as follows: 

Brick producers in United States supply- 
ing this area are from 6 to 8 months be- 
hind on shipments and are not accepting ad- 
ditional orders for future shipment. In ad- 
dition to the 17 cars we have coming to take 
care of new housing and repairs on old hous- 
ing other northwest dealers have placed or- 
ders for many cars. The Winnipeg manu- 
facture has brick not bearing “made in 
Canada” stamp for immediate shipment. It 
will take at least 30 to 60 days for them to 
change molds produce brick with required 
stamp. Urge necessary legislative action 
temporarily waiving regulation as bricks are 
urgently needed. 


I have, therefore, introduced a joint 
resolution today providing that section 
304 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amend- 
ed—requiring the marking of imported 
articles—is hereby suspended until Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, as to any brick which may 
be imported to the United States from 
Canada which is dutiable under para- 
graph 201 (b) of such act. 

I urgently request favorable considera- 
tion of this joint resolution by this House 
without delay, in order that the veterans 
housing and other building programs in 
North Dakota may not be completely 
stymied for the lack of brick. 
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Regulation of Consumer Credit 





REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNBSOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come when every Member of the 
Congress shoule be fully apprised of the 
growing wave of opposition among 
banks, businessmen, veterans, and other 
consumers to any further continuation 
of regulation W, a war-born regulation 
of consumer credit. There is a great 
volume of convincing evidence from busi- 
nessmen all over the country that the 
continuation of these credit controls, 
now that the war is over, is an unneces- 
sary expense to the taxpayers and an 
obstacle to the reconversion program. 

The regulation was issued as a wartime 
Executive order as part of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation program. Its pur- 
pose was to dampen consumer buying 
in wartime markets where goods were 
dwindling or scarce, and where exces- 
sive purchasing power would exert up- 
ward pressure on price levels. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt set up the regulation 
under a seetion of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of 1918 which gives the Presi- 
dent of the United States the diseretion- 
ary right to regulate credit during a war 
emergency period. He directed that the 
regulation be administered by the Ped- 
eral Reserve Board, an assignment 
which, I am told, the Board did not wel- 
come at all but fell to the task with 
patriotic fervor and resolution. Indeed, 
I want to make it crystal clear that my 
remarks here today are not to be con- 
strued as reflecting anything but com- 
mendation on the manner in which the 
Federal Reserve Board has administered 
the regulation—a regimentation of free 
enterprise that has no place in a peace- 
time economy. 

The regulation may have served its 
purpose in the beginning. But it must 
be remembered that regulation W was 
the first of the wartime economic con- 
trols. It was set up to prevent frenzied, 
competitive buying of the dwindling 
output of durable consumer goods, prior 
to the imposition of price controls 
through OPA. 

Indeed, we have reached the stage in 
our postwar economic development 
where business is yelling loudest for an 
unshackled chance to meet its responsi- 
bilities and to make the fullest possible 
contribution. No automobile maker, no 
manufacturer of radios, refrigerators, 
household appliances, and other con- 
sumer durable goods can remotely hope 
to reach and maintain high-level pro- 
duction without the benefit of sound 
consumer credit at the selling—the con- 
sumer—end. Where is the family today 
that would buy a new car, new radio, new 
furnace, or other household appliance or 
equipment if it had to lay hard cash on 
the barre] head to make the purchases? 
Where is the manufacturer of such 
articles who could plan a full production 
and full employment program if he had 
to have cash only for his product. He 
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does not exist. He could not exist, in a 
free-enterprise economy in which sound 
consumer credit is as integral a part as 
money itself. 

We are mighty proud, and justifiably 
so, of our manufacturing prowess and 
ingenuity during the war. We produced 
staggering amounts of war materials 
from assembly lines that were mastered 
and handled by men who had far more 
know-how than the workers of any other 
nation on earth. All these goods were 
bought by Government. And how did 
Government buy them? It bought them 
on the consumer-credit plan—out of 
income. 

We must not forget that the workers 
who turned out bombers, fighters, guns, 
tanks, and other war equipment in 
lightning fashion had learned the know- 
how by mass-producing prewar civilian 
goods to meet vast markets that were 
made possible through consumer credit. 
When I say that consumer credit has 
made an immeasurable contribution to 
our way of life, that without credit our 
average standard of living would be way 
below its present comparatively high 
level, I am stating an indisputable fact. 
And I am likewise factual when I say 
that there is just not enough consumer 
cash, either in savings banks or War 
bonds, to buy the consumer goods that 
must be sold if we are to keep our fac- 
teries humming and our people em- 
ployed. 

Regulation W is an unnecessary har- 
assment of countless thousands of busi- 
nessmen today, small businessmen and 
big businessmen. Our manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers are faced with 
the greatest selling job in American his- 
tory. We must keep in mind always that 
every car made, every radio, cooking 
range, and other items of durable goods 
manufactured must be sald if we are to 
avoid glutted store shelves, disastrous 
price declines and black depression. 

We are drumming into the minds of 
American businessmen today that they 
are faced with their greatest responsi- 
bility and opportunity. “If you do not 
produce and sell the goods, the demo- 
cratic jig is up,” we are telling them in 
effect. 

And we are right in so telling them. 
But I ask you, are we not being ridicu- 
lously inconsistent in shackling those 
businessmen with a regulation, the pur- 
pose of which is to hamstring them in 
their essential task of getting goods sold 
over the Nation’s counters and into the 
consumer’s hands? 

The argument has been advanced by 
spokesmen for the Federal] Reserve Board 
that the regulation is essential in the 
Government's fight against mounting in- 
flation. This to me is specious argument. 
Surely, it merits the closest scrutiny from 
every Member of this Congress who 
realizes the urgency of getting our coun- 
try back on its economic feet in the 
quickest possible time. In comparison 
with the inflationery pressures of the 
national debt, the huge bank deposits, 
and the expanded mortgage lending field, 
the Federal regulation of consumer 
credit is insignificant. Indeed, this reg- 
ulation W is a threat to the Government 
itself because it eneourages purchasers 
of war bonds to cash them and spend 





bank savings rather than paying out of 
income. 

To me it is inconsistent for our Goy. 
ernment, on the one hand to spend vast 
sums of money and vast amounts of time 
and energy in indoctrinating the people 
in the wisdom of buying and keeping 
savings bonds, and, on the other hand, 
blandly ignore this war-born regulation 
that encourages bond redemption and 
savings account withdrawals. 

The regulation discriminates against 
the little fellow. The consumer with the 
fat pocketbook who can plunk cash down 
for what he needs is not bothered by 
regulation W. He has spendable cash 
to finance his purchases. But millions 
of little people have not. We must not 
be misled by statistics showing record 
savings held by the American people 
today. 

In this connection, let me quote from 
an article by Ned Brooks, Scripps-How- 
ard staff writer, that appeared in the 
Washington Daily News and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers: 

The most recent Government survey mini- 
mizes the effect of accumulated war savings 
on consumer buying and prices and empha- 


sizes that prosperity still will depend on high 
current income. 

About $80,000,000 of liquid assets—Govern- 
ment bonds and bank deposits—is held by 
American families but this is concentrated in 
the hands of such a relatively small part of 
the population that it will have little effect 
on maintaining consumer markets, the study 
disclosed 


The survey was conducted by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies at the request of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

It revealed that the top 10 petcent of in- 
come units—families in most cases—hold 60 
percent of the $80,000,000 of savings, with 
the lower 50 percent holding less than 3 per- 
cent of this wealth. 

The sampling disclosed that only 10 per- 
cent of Guvernment bondholders and 25 per- 
cent. of families with bank savings expect to 
draw on these assets this year. 

“Most people,” the report continued, “re-: 
gard liquid assets as earmarked for long- 
range purposes. Therefore, they intend to 
finance most of their planned expenditures, 
including those for durable goods and homes, 
out of current income or borrowing.” 


The regulation discriminates against 
the veteran who must readjust himself 
to civilian life often umder straitened 
circumstances. Its effect on the veteran 
is ridiculous. And it confuses him. We 
set up the GI bill of rights to help the 
veteran in his readjustment. We pro- 
vide the machinery whereby he can bor- 
row money to go into busimess, buy u 
farm, ora home. The home the veteran 
buys under the GI bill can cost as much 
as $10,000. He makes no down payment 
and has as long as 20 years to pay. But 
when the veteran tries to buy furniture 
for that home, a refrigerator or kitchen 
range or washing machine, and so forth, 
he runs smack up against a regulation 
that hampers his readjustment. If he 
wants to buy a bed to sleep in, he must 
put up 20 percent of the price in cash 
and pay the remainder by regular in- 
stallments. within a year. If he buys 4 
kitchen range he must put up 33 percent 
in cash. 


There are numerous cases on the rec- 
ord of veterans being unable to purchase 
a heme because they could not obtain 
the same liberal credit in furnishing the 








home as in the purchase of it. of 
course, we all want to own a home, but 
what is home without a stove or a bed or 
iture? 

— State—the great Commonwealth 
of New Jersey—has done something 
about this gross inequity the veteran 
suffers under regulation W. New Jersey 
has taken the bit in its teeth and enacted 
legislation which throws the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s regulation W out the win- 
dow, as far as the veteran in that State 
isconcerned. In New Jersey the veteran 
can buy what he needs to furnish his 
house and pay for it, out of income, on 
terms that he can meet. These terms 
are in absolute contravention of regula- 
tion W, and that fact is tacitly admitted 
by Federal Reserve Board officials who, 
incongruously, say they will do nothing 
to alleviate present conditions for vet- 
erans of 47 other States. 

Now, let us go to another phase: The 
regulation is circumvented by borrowers 
through subterfuge and evasion. The 
prospective buyer of consumer durables 
soon learns to disguise his intention 
when seeking a bank loan to finance the 
purchase. Instead he borrows the 
money on the pretense of paying doctor 
or hospital bills, for which purpose the 
regulation permits more liberal credit 
terms. As a result, bank records today 
may not reflect the real use to which 
consumers are putting borrowed money. 
It has been observed by one economist 
that if all the money borrowed from 
banks and finance companies since regu- 
lation W became ‘operative was used in 
accordance with the expressed intent of 
the borrowers there would not be an un- 
paid doctor’s or hospital] bill in the coun- 
try today. 

Regulation W is a needless expense to 
thousands of financial institutions and 
tens of thousands of merchants through- 
out the country who must spend money 
and use hard-to-get help in administer- 
ing the many rules and interpretations 
and procedures prescribed. These mer- 
chants are being required to comply with 
a regulation which by its very nature 
can only hamstring or otherwise inter- 
fere with the tremendous selling job they 
must do if our postwar economic pro- 
gram is to be fully developed. 

The American manufacturer today is 
charged with the herculean task of filling 
a demand for merchandise that has been 
building up for 5 years. At his immediate 
doorstep there are some quick cash sales 
for the first products off his assembly 
lines. But experience has taught him 
that his business cannot survive on boom 
buying. He must be able to plan ahead 
and to gage his long-haul markets with 
reasonable accuracy. He must be free to 
cope with the problem of meeting these 
consumer needs which, he well knows, in 
themselves are not the gage of his mar- 
ket. There is a vast difference between 
needing and wanting something, and 
being able to buy it. It is the function of 
sound consumer credit to enable credit- 
worthy consumers to buy what they 
need, to use it and to pay for it out of 
income as they use it. To curtail this use 
of credit, as regulation W today curtails 
it, is a disservice to American business, 
the consumer, and the veteran. 

_How long are we to tolerate the inequi- 
ties of this unnecessary regulation? 
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There is expectation in some quarters 
that the regulation will continue as long 
as the war emergency lasts. And how 
long will that be? Who is there to say? 

The Federal Reserve Board itself is 
vague on the subject. We are told by a 
Board spokesman that the regulation will 
be continued in force as long as its anti- 
inflationary influence is needed. We are 
told that “at the right moment” the 
Board may use its discretionary powers 
to wipe out the regulation. And when 
will that right moment be? Accord- 
ing to the Board spokesman, that time 
will come when industrial production has 
caught up with but does not surpass, 
demand. The identity of the economic 
genius who is to determine the crucial 
hour is not revealed. What never has 
been accomplished in the past seemingly 
is to be accomplished now. Our eco- 
nomic cycles are to be turned on and off 
like a faucet. Although the business- 
man and the American consumer need 
free, sound consumer credit if production 
is to meet demand, somehow or other he 
is expected to work the miracle despite 
the insuperable handicaps of regula- 
tion W. 

The effect of this policy is easy to an- 
ticipate. The cash holder will be bene- 
fited and the credit user penalized in the 
beginning. Only when the cash buyer 
has spent himself dry will the millions 
of little fellows be permitted to buy what 
they need on credit terms within their 
ability to meet. The buyers with the 
cash will gobble up the first choice things 
off the assembly lines while the millions 
of families must hopefully stand by to 
await the “crucial hour” which some 
economist at the Federal Reserve Board 
decides is their time to buy. Among 
these millions who must wait while their 
cash-carrying neighbors buy are our vet- 
erans—the men and women who were 
making a subsistence wage in the armed 
forces while the cash buyers were saving 
for a spending spree from well-fattened 
pay envelopes. 

Regulation W should be abolished 
now—today. It is my firm opinion that 
the Members of this Congress would do 
a great service to the veteran, to busi- 
nessmen, and to their other constituents 
if they would look into the effect of this 
unnecessary regimentation of our econ- 
omy. I think it would be highly proper 
and germane to our duties as national 
legislators to assign an already estab- 
lished committee of this House, or a spe- 
cially appointed committee, to study this 
situation and to inquire from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board what, if anything, it 
proposes to do toward terminating this 
unnecessary and iniquitous regulation of 
needed sound consumer credit. 





The Political Action Committee of the clo 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress made by the able senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] over all Vir- 
ginia radio stations on the night of Mon- 
day, June 24, 1946. This is an address 
which should command the attention of 
every American, and I hope by inserting 
it in the Recorp that it will be widely 
read. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As I announced last Monday, in my talk 
tonight I will describe the political system 
of the Political Action Committee of the 
CIO. This is a mighty political organization, 
the like of which has never before been expe- 
rienced in America. It behooves all citizens 
to know and to understand the tactics and 
the purposes of the PAC. It was organized 
by the CIO to dominate the policies of the 
Government of the United States. It also 
seeks to control State and local elections and 
only recently claimed the credit for the nomi- 
nation in a Democratic primary of a Gov- 
ernor of a southern State. It attempts to 
achieve its objectives by coercion and threats 
and by the promise of support to those who 
are willing to sell themselves to this organiza- 
tion, into political bondage. 

The Political Action Committee is exempt 
from the Corrupt Practices Act, insofar as 
political expenditures are concerned. Its 
State organizations are not required to make 
itemized reports of their political expendi- 
tures. Being exempt, it can commit acts in 
violation of the Corrupt Practices Act and 
cannot be prosecuted. Other individuals or 
corporations who violate this law cannot 
only be heavily fined, but persons guilty can 
be imprisoned. This is one of many of the 
special privileges, under the law, enjoyed by 
this labor organization. 

A ClIO-supported candidate for the United 
States Senate, or for any other office, need 
have no worry about finances. This is taken 
care of out of the huge political fund of the 
PAC, but no itemized report need be made on 
slush-fund activities. On the other hand, 
under the Corrupt Practices Act a corpora- 
tion is prohibited from making a political 
contribution. 

The Political Action Committee of the CIO 
is organized in military fashion. Sidney 
Hillman, an exceedingly able but unscrupu- 
lous and ruthless man, is its supreme com- 
mander. He sits in New York and issues 
orders to his cohorts working in every nook 
and corner of America. His financial re- 
sources are enormous. He makes no ac- 
counting and fears no prosecution because of 
his exemption from the Corrupt Practices Act. 
He is the man behind the political gun of the 
CIO. He knows all the tricks of the game. 
Any candidate for public office who receives 
PAC support is expected to obey him or the 
orders of his associate labor bosses. Sidney 
Hillman is a hard master 

Hillman and his highly specialized and 
trained political henchmen are the storm- 
troopers of the CIO; the SS troopers who are 
always on the firing line to reward the faith- 
ful politician and to defeat the independent 
Congressman or Senator. In the States 
Hillman selects men who give an appear- 
ance of respectability as window dressing to 
his local campaigns. In Virginia he selected 
an ordained minister of the gospel and had 
him elected as president of the Virginia 
Political Action Committee. This gentleman 
has admitted he is on the pay roll of the 
PAC, yet uses the title of “reverend” in his 
CIO political activities. 

Hillman is the spearhead for coordinated 
action against those he and other labor lead- 
ers seek to destroy. He determines the polit- 
ical strategy, and Murray, Lewis, Petrillo, 
Whitney, and Bridges throw behind him their 
great financial resources and their political 
manpower, 
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The PAC is not alined with any political 
party. In one district it supports a Repub- 
lican and in another district a Democrat. 
In this effort to control the destinies of 
America the CIO, with a realistic sense, 
places first things first. If they are to suc- 
ceed the leaders well know that first those 
Senators and Congressmen who have stood 
like a stone wall against CIO domination 
must be defeated. 

In line with this policy, the National CIO 
Convention held in Atlantic City authorized 
Sidney Hillman to announce the names of 
10 Senators whose elections occur this fall 
as being officially on the CIO purge list. 
My name ted the list; so I am the No. 1 CIO 
purgee. Of these 10 Senators sentenced to 
political death by the PAC, 6 were Demo- 
crats and 4 Republicans. This emphasizes 
the PAC policy in recognizing no party affilia- 
tions. It*is neither Democrat nor Repub- 
lican. It votes and works ClO. Its political 
philosophy and purpose are to defeat anti- 
CIO Senators and to elect pro-CIO Senators, 
regardless of what party these Senators are 
affiliated with. The political effectiveness of 
such tactics is very obvious. In States or 
districts where the contest is close between 
the Democrats and Republicans the CIO, 
voting as a unit, often wields the balance 
of power and can elect one or other of the 
candidates at their pleasure. In a primary 
the same tactics are followed. From a stand- 
point of practical politics, this is the real 
secret of the great political power of the CIO 
which has enabled its leaders to intimidate 
importent public officials. 

As one who has observed the activities at 
close range, I cannot but have a feeling that 
unless the great mass of our citizens realize 
and are aroused to what the PAC is doing, 
and how they accomplish their objectives, 
we may wake up some morning and find that 
the dictatorship of labor leaders has been 
so firmly established that the people will be 
a long time in recovering control of their own 
government. America cannot tolerate a 
dictator even if elected by the people, and 
certainly we cannot tolerate a dictatorship 
of labor leaders who have no responsibility 
to the people and who are concerned only 
with the advancement of their own selfish 
interests. We must always be alert to the 
fundamental principle that our Republic 
was founded on the premise that here we 
have a government ruled by laws under the 
Constitution and not a government by men. 
It is this basic principle that protects Amer- 
ica from what has occurred in totalitarian 
countries such as Germany under the dic- 
tatorship of one man. 

Have we any assurance that the national 
strikes that paralyzed our country only a 
few days back will not be repeated? Can we 
live in the security that the leaders who 
called the steel strike, the xailroad strike, and 
the coal strike will not do so again whenever 
the desire comes to them? 

We can answer these questions best by re- 
viewing the settlements made with those 
leaders who recently stopped the trains, the 
mines, and other essentials to our existence. 
If you examine the basis on which these 
strikes. have been settled, you will find that 
in nearly every instance about 90 percent 
of the demands of the labor leaders were 
finally granted. This is also true of previous 
Nation-wide strikes. 

In the case of the threatened strike of long- 
shoremen and maritime workers most re- 
cently settled—and only settled, incidentally, 
until the first of next September—although 
our ship workers were receiving wages higher 
than those of any nation in the world—so 
high that the American ships cannot oper- 
ate under the American flag in competition 
with other countries without subsidy—the 
requested increase of 30 percent in wages was 
granted, and the victory of Harry Bridges was 
nearly 100 percent. 

The coal strike was settled practically on 
the basis of the demands of John Lewis, ex- 


cepting that he did not get the privilege of 
spending the welfare fund of his union, as he 
chose, without supervision. This fund was 
reduced from 10 cents a ton, as requested by 
Lewis, to 5 cents a ton. 

An aftermath of the concessions given 
John Lewis occurred last week when the OPA 
increased the cost of coal to the consumer 
by 40 cents a ton. This means that the cost 
to the American people will be not less than 
$240,000,000 annually in order to pay for the 
concessions the Government made to John 
Lewis. 

The railroad strike was settled virtually 
on the terms of the union. 

I cite this because the settlement of one 
strike does not in any sense mean that the 
same labor leaders will not soon call another 
strike. They have learned they can obtain 
their demands by calling Nation-wide strikes. 
I submit that such Government appeasement 
constitutes an invitation to continue the 
strike practice. As usual, it is the public that 
pays the bill. 

It should be understood that in the two 
great strikes—the coal mines and the rail- 
roads—the terms of settlement were fixed 
not by the joint action of the employers and 
employees, but by the Federal Government. 
In the same manner the Government settled 
the threatened longshoremen and maritime 
strike. 

So until the equality of rights of all citi- 
zens, corporations, and labor unions is writ- 
ten into law on a basis of justice to all, we 
can at any time expect new strikes that will 
again paralyze the activities of our people. 
The strikes we have had in recent months 
have greatly retarded reconversion from war 
to peace. They have cost America billions 
of dollars in the loss of essential production. 

Let me again give my conception of those 
equal rights which must be written into law 
on a basis of justice to all by establishing 
standards to prevent and control future 
strikes. 

First. Mutual responsibility by law must 
exist in labor contracts—responsibility on 
the part of the employer to pay and on the 
part of labor to perform. 

Second. A union, like an employer, must 
be liable for civil damages, in the event of 
nonperformance of contracts or damage to 
property. 

Third. Essential industries must be kept 
in continuous operation, even though it is 
necessary in vital utilities to induct the em- 
ployees into the military service in order to 
prevent the collapse of an industry on which 
the Nation depends for its very existence, but 
such means should be employed only when 
the danger is great. 

Fourth. The Corrupt Practices Act must be 
applied in politics against labor organizations 
as well as business corporations. 

Fifth. Labor unions should be required to 
incorporate, to hold honest elections, and to 
account for their funds, and welfare funds, 
if mutually agreed to by the employer and 
employee, should be controlled jointly. 

Sixth. Remove any and all special privi- 
leges that now exist undcr the law, for either 
labor or industry. 

Seventh. Within these limitations of na- 
tional welfare and equal iesponsibility, the 
right of workers to organize and bargain col- 
lectively should not be impaired. 

This is the job ahead cf the American peo- 
ple. Judging by recent events, it is no small 
task. It can be accomplished only by the 
united efforts of Americans everywhere—em- 
ployers, citizens generally, and those union 
members, which I am convinced are legion, 
who want only just treatment. The veto of 
the Case bill has set this work back for many 
months. Only an aroused public demand 
will sustain another effort by Congress to cor- 
rect existing conditions. 

What exists in this country today is a 
monopoly of labor, just as firmly entrenched 
as any industrial monopoly that has existed 
in our history controlling a basic commodity. 
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This monopoly is established by the system 
of the closed shop, whereby no man or woman 
can obtain work in a closed industry unless 
he or she is permitted to join the union. | 
have stated before, and I repeat it now, that 
I think a closed shop is undemocratic in a 
democratic country. I think the right to 
work is an inherent right in our democracy, 
This right to work should not be denied to 
any citizen, as can be done now by these 
great labor leaders who are determined to 
preserve the monopoly given them by the 
system of the closed shop. I believe that 
many laboring men are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the closed shop. 

Again, I emphasize that I shall do nothing 
as a Senator to disturb the legitimate rights 
of collective bargaining and will fight any 
effort to injure the just rights of tho labor. 
ing man. I believe in unions, if properly op. 
erated, just as I believe in the corporate 
method of business operation, if properly 
conducted, but special privileges under the 
law must not be given to either. Hillman, 
Lewis. and Petrillo have done, and are doing, 
infinitely more harm to th2 millions of pa- 
triotic laboring men than the most violent 
opponent of labor unions could possibly ac- 
complish. 

Those elected to public office must realize 
that the future of our Republic depends upon 
refusal of special privileges to any group of 
our citizens when they use such privileges 
against the public interest. 

Let me repeat that the greatest -ervice that 
can be rendered the workingmen of America 
is to curb these reckless leaders who have 
abused their power and created a growing 
distrust and disapproval of all unions. 

Peace between industry and labor would 
be a boon to America. Only full production 
in this country will enable us to pay our 
great national debt and finance our obliga- 
tions to our people at. home and perform 
our humanitarian commitments abroad. 

Happily, there are some intelligent labor 
leaders who have become conscious of the 
fact that labor unions must have an equal 
responsibility with industry. On Monday 
President Emil Rieve of the textile workers 
union spoke some solid, good sense on the 
labor problem. He said labor unions must 
accept responsibility to employers and the 
general public; that they must make reports 
of their revenue and expenditures, and that 
he disagreed with union officials who de- 
manded that health and welfare contribu- 
tions from employers should be subject to 
exclusive union disposal. 

I regard just legislation to attain peace 
between labor and industry as the gravest 
problem facing the American people at this 
moment. Believing this, I have devoted my 
first two radio speeches to presenting my 
platform with respect to labor legislation and 
my reasons therefor. I have done this with- 
out thought or concern as to the effect my 
statements may have on my candidacy in the 
pending campaign. 

It is the obligation of every candidate for 
high public office in this dilemma that con- 
fronts us to speak in forthright fashion and 
offer such contribution as he can to pre- 
serve the future stability of our endangered 
Republic. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a commence- 











ment address I delivered on June 9, at 
the commencement exercises at Reed 
College, Portland, Ureg. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

President Odegard, distinguished guests, 
members of the graduating class, and friends: 
It is good to be home, if only for a day. I 
return with my head somewhat bloody but 
unbowed. When one speaks and acts upon 
the facts, he need not bow his head except 
when to utter a prayer that the public, upon 
reflection, following hysteria, will return to 
the teaching: “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

At this time it is sufficient to say about 
the “battle royal” in which I have been em- 
broiled recently that I have introduced a 
resolution in the Senate of the United States 
asking for an investigation of the evidence 
leading up to the settlement of the railroad 
strike on May 25, 1946, with all witnesses 
testifying under oath. That is my answer 
to high public officials and to political op- 
ponents who have sought to mislead the pub- 
lic about the facts of that historic day. 

This very pleasant return to an academic 
atmosphere has made me somewhat homesick 
for my old profession today. For 20 years— 
rather for 21 years, to be exact—I was a 
member of the faculty of some university. 
Although I am a politician now, in spite of 
the fact that not even my severest critics 
have ever accused me of being very politic, I 
want to say that I know of no profession 
that pays richer dividends in public service 
than the academic profession. If and when— 
or as soon as—I am returned to private life, 
I shall be most happy to follow the profes- 
sion of my first choice: teaching and prac- 
ticing the law. 

Iam happy to congratulate the members of 
this graduating class and to welcome them 
into the opportunities of public service which 
should characterize the life of every citizen 
in the critical years ahead. I say that, be- 
cause in my judgment that citizen who lives 
unto his own selfish economic interest alone 
and fails to place his primary obligation to 
the public welfare above all else is not likely 
to find very much happiness. Pleased as I am 
to congratulate the graduating class, never- 
theless, I believe that congratulations are de- 
served even more by the members of the 
faculty of this school who once again, through 
the training of these graduates, have created 
great wealth and future leadership for their 
Nation. As the years go by these students 
will come to appreciate more and more the 
great lessons not only from the books but 
by example which they have learned from 
the members of this faculty. 

I remember on my graduation day from 
college I was champing at the bit, so to speak, 
to get away from the campus and out from 
under faculty influences and controls; but I 
scon discovered as I bumped against some 
of the rough corners of life that many of the 
teachings of my college days, which I thought 
at the time were theoretical, were really bot- 
tomed in more practicality than I realized. 
I came to recognize that to teach success- 
fully is to challenge; and to challenge the 
minds of youth to constructive thinking is 
& priceless art. You students have been 
challenged by such teachings, and I am in- 
clined to believe that that preparation for 
life will serve you well because you are going 
to live in a world of challenges—a world that 
will call, on your part, for the personification 
of intellectual integrity and courageous devo- 
tion to realistic idealism. 

May I say in passing that the social con- 
sciousness of any college—be it Reed College 
cr any one of the other great schools of 
Oregon, or Harvard, or Oxford—can be no 
more dynamic and effective than the breadth 
of human understanding and integrity of 
intellectual purpose of the faculty adminis- 
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trative heads and students of that institu- 
tion. The untrammeled search for and pre- 
sentation of the truth is the motivation of 
the academic life. This torch of educational 
freedom must always burn brightly in every 
school in America, from grade school to 
graduate college, if American free education 
is to help light the way in dispelling the 
dark shadows of ignorance, bigotry, intoler- 
ance, blind nationalism, economic isolation- 
ism, revenge, and exploitation of human 
beings which today are jeopardizing the 
peace. 

In selecting the subject for this commence- 
ment address I felt it particularly appro- 
priate, in view of international conditions, to 
discuss some of our responsibilities as citi- 
zens in a one-world community. I think 
there is a great need for all people in America 
today to develop a better understanding of 
the urgency of international order. 

Time is truly of the essence in meeting 
this urgency because if we as a Nation and as 
a people should respond too little and too 
late in meeting our obligations as citizens 
of a one world, history will pass us by. I do 
not mean that failure on our part to take 
advantage of the greatest opportunity that 
any nation has ever had in history to pro- 
mote an international order of justice 
through law necessarily will result in our 
decline as a world power within the lifetime 
of those in this audience today. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot be sure of even that time 
allotment in which to enjoy our national 
security in view of the rapidity of revolu- 
tionary adjustments taking place in this one 
world today. 

I am pleased to note that most of our peo- 
ple are thinking about this problem, even 
including school children. The other night 
my. 11-year-old daughter said to me, “Daddy, 
what’s your answer to this one?” I knew at 
once that I was in for either a typical riddle 
or a catch-joke question in the vein of an 
11-year-old’s humor. I said, “Let’s have it.” 
“Well,” che said, “the teacher asked Johnnie 
what he hoped to do when he grew up. Now, 
Daddy,” she said, “what answer did he give 
for all boys and girls?” After a few wild 
guesses I said, “I give up.” She said glee- 
fully, “Johnnie’s answer was, ‘I hope to 
live.’” I submit that, in spite of her humor 
about it, Johnnie’s answer, hopeful as it was, 
is very doubtful of fulfillment for millions 
upon millions of boys and girls the world 
around today unless you and I do all we can 
to bring order into this one-world com- 
munity. 

It is perfectly true that we as a nation are 
strong and that all other nations, compara- 
tively speaking, are weak today. Thus we 
have some little time—but not too much— 
to clarify our thinking and demonstrate to 
the rest of the world that we can be counted 
upon to put into practice and join forces with 
other peace-loving nations in enforcing the 
terets of human rights and justice through 
international order to which we pledged our- 
selves in the San Francisco Charter. 

Idealistic, you say. Yes; but an idealistic 
realism that will not be ignored by the events 
of the future even should we ignore our obli- 
gations to the course of those events. The 
cold, hard, factual, inescapable reality is that 
in terms of history, modern science, and the 
struggle for freedom and a better way of life 
by millions of heretofore subjugated and 
exploited people in other parts of the world 
is producing a great world revolution. We 
need have no fear of it either from the stand- 
point of our standard of living, our culture, 
our private-property economy, or our form of 
political democracy, if we assume our rightful 
and duty-bound role of leadership in develop- 
ing an international order which recognizes 
the fact that all men live today in a one- 
world community. 

We do have much to fear from that revo- 
lution if we permit our present unmatched 
great strength and power—military, scien- 
tific, and economic—to lull us into a false 
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sense of national security. We have much to 
fear if we permit a trend of blind nationalism 
and economic isolationism to cause us to 
revert to the same pattern of withdrawing 
from our world responsibilities which char- 
acterized our national policy for 20 years fol- 
lowing the First World War. Any attempt 
On our part as a nation to escape from the 
world’s realities such as we were guilty of 
after the last World War is likely to mark the 
beginning of our decline as a world power. 

Will the San Francisco Charter prove to be 
& great emancipation proclamation freeing 
future generations from the scourge of war? 
The answer to that question depends upon 
the good faith of the signatories to the 
United Nations. It depends upon the United 
States, along with other nations, practicing 
as well as preaching the objectives of the 
San Francisco Charter. The American people 
are much, much too inclined to adopt a 
“holier than thou” attitude in international 
relations and assume that if any bad faith 
is ever practiced within the world of nations 
it is always practiced by nations other than 
the United States. From kindergarten 
through college American boys and girls are 
taught, and frequently falsely, that the in- 
ternational-relations record of the United 
States is simon pure and the epitome of the 
ideal of the brotherhood of men. Our his- 
tories gloss over the foreign-trade practices 
of the United States, our countenancing of 
the exploitation policies of sister nations 
against weaker nations, and our aiding and 
abetting those policies by entering into car- 
tel and trade agreements which have been 
causal factors of war. 

For years our statesmen preached inter- 
national cooperation but practiced a blind 
national isoletionism. It is true that even 
prior to the First World War, after armed 
conflict had developed between nations in 
South America or Asia or was threatened in 
other parts of the world, we did offer our 
gocd offices in an endeavor to promote a 
pacific settlement of such international dis- 
putes; but usually our offer came after eco- 
nomic interests in America had reaped great 
profits from the war preparations of other 
nations. As a wishful-thinking nation we 
have always been at a loss to understand why 
many nations of the world, particularly the 
weaker aations, have not been inclined to 
place the same face value, as we have been 
wont to do, upon our professions of brotherly 
love and devotion to the ideal of peace on 
eartl, good will among men. We are hurt 
when we discover that many of the weaker 
nations do not think as well of us as we do 
of ourselves. 

We refuse to admit it but the truth is that 
the people of other nations, great and small, 
but particularly the peoples of the weaker 
nations, are ever conscious of the fact that 
there is a marked difference between Amer- 
ica’s professed ideals and her practices, They 
are aware that imperialism and economic 
exploitation have not been solely moncpolis- 
tic practices of Great Britain, Russia, Fra.ce, 
Japan, Germany, and other great powers 
which, over the decades, have profited at the 
expense of the weaker nations. It is difficult 
for them to ignore the fact that prior to our 
entrance into the First World War we played 
ducks and drakes with neutrality, and the 
blood money of war-created great fortunes 
in America out of trade with nations who 
subsequently were to become both enemy 
and ally. 

Although the interests of our national se- 
curity were crystal clear long before we en- 
tered that war in 1917, after the die was cast 
we demonstrated the great strength of this 
Nation, once its moral principles and inter- 
ests of self-preservation united in the deter- 
mination of our people to winning the war. 
Throughout the holocaust there was no vari- 
ance between the great ideals of the United 
States and the practices of our people. We 
poured out our blood, our resources, and our 
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wealth in a heroic crusade to drive war from 
the face of the earth and to establish a par- 
liament of man for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes. That chapter of 
American history will always deserve to be 
taught in a manner which will tingle the 
spine of every American boy and girl and 
instill in all Americans a just pride in the 
fight we made for the ideal of world peace, 

But then something happened to the peo- 
ple of America. With the war won, they re- 
treated from the ideals for which they fought 
the war, with the result that the peace was 
lost. Isolationism swept the country. Eco- 
nomic selfishness rather than national self- 
interest and international security became 
the objective of most Americans. The same 
causal forces of war were allowed to take 
root again, nourished by selfish economic 
interests, not only in America but in Eng- 
land, France, and other money-making coun- 
tries. Economic interests were more desirous 
of making profit dollars out of selling mate- 
rials of war than of promoting international 
economic adjustments based upon justice and 
fair play which could have prevented the 
forging of the chain of events which ulti- 
mately shackled the world and produced the 
throes of another war. The injustices of the 
Versaill-s Treaty, to which we were a party; 
the break-down of the League of Nations, 
for which we must assume our share of re- 
sponsibility; the reversion to balance-of- 
power diplomacy, in which we played a part; 
the selling of a new war machine to Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, one of the greatest 
international crimes of all history, of which 
we are equally guilty with Great Britain and 
France, all contributed to the development 
of the power of the madman of Germany 
and the war lords of Japan. 

Slowly, too slowly; late, almost too late, 
we as a people and as a Nation recovered 
from our nationalistic blindness and rallied 
once again around the true ideals of the 
American form of society. Once again we_ 
sacrificed great numbers of our best man- 
hood, and expended billions of our wealth 
and great quantities of irreplaceable natural 
resources in the wastes of the world’s most 
costly war. Unquestionably our final en- 
trance into World War II saved the peoples 
of the world from being submerged in a 
world-wide reign of terror and tyranny de- 
void of any semblance of individual liberty 
and Christian ethics. A victorious Germany 
and Japan would have meant a new dark 
age for mankind—a dark age of mechanical 
perfection and human degradation. Para- 
doxically enough, the victory of the United 
Nations carries with it the danger of the 
atomic destruction of civilization itself if 
they permit the peace to be lost. 

One fact about World War II stands out 
above all others, and that is the peoples of 
the world dare not permit the nations of 
the world to lose the peace made possible 
by the United Nations victory in this war. 
They dare not permit the losing of that peace, 
because, with the loss of that peace, entire 
national civilizations will literally disappear 
from the face of the earth in the next war, 
even if it were to be fought as soon as now, 
weakened as all nations are by the war 
struggle from which they have just emerged. 
Five years from now, 10 years from now, 15 
years from now the potential results—yes; 
the inevitable results—of World War III will 
be too awful to contemplate. Maybe some 
one nation or combination of nations could 
emerge victorious from such a war, but it 
is more probable that such a war will end 
without its victors. One thing is more than 
reasonably certain and that is that the 
Americans who will die in World War ITI will 
not be only our brave sons fighting for our 
national security on battlefields in foreign 
lands, but men, women, and children of all 
ages and in all parts of our land will die by 
the millions if that war of electronics and 
atom bombing ever lets forth its scourges. 


Shall we lose the peace? If we Americans 
were to think only of saving our own skins, 
we cannot afford to lose the peace. Yet one 
hears today the suggestion that we cannot 
afford to sacrifice too much to win the peace. 
How much is too much? Is practicing the 
ideals and objectives of the Atlantic and San 
Francisco Charters too much? Is feeding the 
starving people of both liberated and for- 
merly enemy nations too high a price to pay 
for peace? Can we afford to permit the hate 
which is being transmitted into the blood 
stream of suffering millions of peoples in 
many countries of the world to build up a 
war psychosis which will produce a war mad- 
ness 15, 20, 25 years from now just because 
some demagogs in America are preaching 
today that world cooperation in the appli- 
cation of humanitarian principles is costing 
the American taxpayer too much? 

The best way we could implement the 
great military victory we have won, the most 
realistic way we could vitalize the objectives 
of the United Nations, the most understand- 
able demonstration of democracy in action 
which we could give to the starving peoples of 
Europe and elsewhere in the world would be 
to open our larder of food in America and 
feed them. Feed them before it is too late; 
before it is too late, not only to save pres- 
ent lives which are about to be extinguished 
for lack of food, medicine, clothing, and 
shelter, but also before it is too late to pre- 
vent poisoning the blood stream of the fu- 
ture generations of those people with hatred 
toward America. We appealed to the people 
in the enemy countries during the war to 
lay down their arms in return for just treat- 
ment. We similarly propagandized the now 
liberated countries with leaflets from the air, 
by which we promised them not only food, 
but justice if they would hold out against 
Nazi terriorism until our conquering armies 
arrived. If we now forget to make good on 
those promises, if we take the attitude that 
now the war is over we have no further re- 
sponsibilities toward those peoples, we will 
surely lose the peace. Part of the price of 
this peace is to help rehabilitate war-torn 
nations. 

I am not talking only about responsibilities 
to other nations, but I am talking about re- 
sponsibilities to other peoples; for in this 
new era of a one world we must reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that the good faith of 
nations is going to be judged by the people of 
the rest of the world. We are being judged 
today by the people of many nations of the 
world, and there is no denying the fact that 
the differences between our humanitarian 
professions and our practices are subjecting 
us to world-wide criticism. Take, for ex- 
ample, the stalling, of which Congress in its 
last session was guilty, in appropriating 
money for UNRRA. Those politicians in the 
Congress who were responsible for that stall- 
ing have much to answer for, not only to 
their own consciences, if they have any, but 
to the American people and to the future 
generations of Americans who may suffer di- 
rectly and indirectly from the ill will that 
has been created by the delay in sharing our 
abundance of food with the world’s hungry. 

This is not the only example of stalling on 
the part of our politicians. In fact the 
political strategy of today appears to be one 
of stalling, of ducking and weaving, playing 
up to the prejudices end misinformation of 
our people rather than exercising leadership 
on great issues and going before our people 
with the facts in regard to the new world 
order into which the developments of the 
world have catapulted us and from which 
there can be no retreat. Too many of our 
politicians give clear evidence of being will- 
ing to capitalize upon the wishful thinking 
of our people rather than assume the risks 
of statemanship. They appear to be unwill- 
ing to inform our people that if we are to 
have world peace we must have economic 
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stability on an international plane; that if 
we are to have world peace we must be will. 
ing to assume our full share of responsibility 
for enforcing the objectives of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter; that if we are to have world 
peace we must interest ourselves in such 
things as the stabilization of international 
currency, rebuilding of a war-torn world, 
providing loans to nations who have no way 
of lifting themselves by their bootstraps, ad- 
vancing the interests of weaker and sub- 
jugated peoples who are striving for the bene- 
fits of freedom and self-determination, and 
insisting upon the application of pacific proce- 
dures for the settlement of all international 
disputes, irrespective of their nature or source 
and without discrimination as to the nations 
involved No other foreign policy on the part 
of our Nation will result in permanent peace, 
and our generation cannot justify shunting 
to the generation of our grandchildren the 
responsibility of paying for the peace which 
we have within our power to contribute to 
civilization if we of this generation are will- 
ing to pay the price. 

I am firmly convinced that the best in- 
terests of America call for the making of 
whatever immediate seemingly economic sac- 
rifices we may have to make as a Nation to 
implement the United Nations. Whatever 
the price, it would be cheap indeed compared 
with the cost of war which is certain to fol- 
low if we as a Nation break away from the 
objectives of the San Francisco Charter. 

But someone asks, “Suppose some other 
nation or nations fail to live up to the spirit 
and objectives of this new worid order? Will 
not our people then have sacrificed in vain?” 
Not at all, because in such an event our only 
hope of survival will be that our demonstra- 
tion of good faith in international relations 
will have bound to us such a preponderant 
majority of the nations and peoples of the 
world as to serve due notice on any nation 
which seeks to follow an aggressor’s course 
of action that it taces the opposition of a 
united world of peace-loving nations. The 
fear held by many Americans and encouraged 
by some politicians that participation by the 
United States in such international programs 
as Bretton Woods. reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, rehabilitation loans or grants, and the 
fulfilling of our obligations under the United 
Nations, will result in a lower standard of 
living in America, ignores the fact that our 
standard of living is bound to suffer if eco- 
nomic depression and instability characterizes 
the economy of other nations of the world. 
On the other hand. only by means of a ris- 
ing standard of living in other countries of 
the world can we hope to improve and raise, 
to the ultimate level that it is capable of at- 
taining, the American standard of living. In 
other words, our people must be led to see 
that economic isolationism for America is 
just as unhealthy for our economic well-being 
and national security as was the policy cf 
isolationism in the sphere of world politics 
during the two decades preceding each of 
the two world wars. 

The winning of the war in 1945 gave to the 
United States history’s greatest opportunity 
to demonstrate in 1946 the strength of 3 
representative government of free people in 
leading the world in the establishment of 
permanent peace. The destiny of our Na- 
tion in the history of time will be determined 
in a very large measure by the world states- 
manship manifested by both our national 
leaders and our people during 1946. It is a 
year of decision which calls for self-sacrific- 
ing statesmen and not prejudice-responding 
politicians in the seats of government. 

The peoples of the world are on the march. 
They will march on with or without us. 
Time is in our favor but time will run 
against us if we seek to live unto ourselves 
alone, if we muff this historical chance to 
exercise the needed leadership in meeting 
the urgency of international order, 








I always like to test the advantages and 
disadvantages of any given program by tak- 
ing a look at its alternatives. In my judg- 
ment the choice between our exercising 
Jeadership in the development of an inter- 
national order, which effectuates the tenets 
of the San Francisco Charter, and reverting 
to our old foreign policy of nationalism based 
upon balance-of-power diplomacy is crystal 
clear. We must either help develop an in- 
ternational order or prepare for a Third 
World War. 

If we listen now to those who are advocat- 
ing that we follow a national course of 
economic selfishness and a foreign policy 
of economic isolationism we run the grave 
danger of having our grandchildren face an 
alinement of peoples of the world determined 
to check our power. Does anyone question 
that if such an alternative should become 
the course of history, war would not result? 
These are days when we must think ahead 
in terms of probable historical events and 
developments in all spheres of human rela- 
tions for the next quarter, half, and full cen- 
tury. We owe it not only to ourselves, not 
only to our children and theirs and theirs 
but we owe it to this great Christian and 
political ideal we call America to subordinate 
our temporary, selfish, personal, economic in- 
terests to the greater long-time general wel- 
fare of our people and of our country. The 
sorry fact is that tonight cll over America 
greed, personal self-interest and inconsidera- 
tion for moral obligations to others are 
stalking this land. The resulting confusion 
is being seized upon by those who are am- 
bitious for political and economic power. 

However, I am confident that the great 
majority of the American people are aware of 
the fact that the world is in flux and that 
our national security must not be jeopard- 
ized by allowing the economic self-interests 
of the individual to be placed ahead of our 
economic responsibilities to the peace. 

We cannot afford to minimize the difficult 
task ahead in keeping public opinion en- 
lightened as to the obligations of the in- 
dividual citizen to his living in a one-world 
community. It is a tremendous adjustment 
for each one of us to have to make these 
days as we find ourselves catapulted into 
world citizenship. We didn’t ask for it; we 
didn't want it; but the course of human 
events thrust it upon us. We really have 
no choice in the matter. Protest as some 
do against it, the fact is that man, by the 
exercise of his God-given intelligence, has 
created a civilization so dynamic in its scien- 
tific power that it no longer can be confined 
to nationalistic compartments. 

Old and narrow conceptions of national 
sovereignty, spheres of influence, trade bar- 
riers, colonial prerogatives, imperialistic ex- 
ploitation of natural resources belonging to 
others, are all tottering and tumbling in the 
new one world of the atomic age. It is a 
world that offers mankind a civilization so 
far in advance of the one from which we are 
just beginning to emerge that any attempt 
to discuss its potentialities subjects one to 
the suspicion by others that he is a little 
queer. 

Yet, spend an evening with the scientists 
on any campus, and they will tell you almost 
unbelievable things which they already know 
about the potentialities of this new world. 
Potentialities so inspiring in nature, so full 
of hope and possibility for a better and fuller 
life for people all over the world, that one’s 
lips intuitively phrase a prayer that the peo- 
ples of the world and their leaders will have 
the vision and good sense to meet the urgent 
need for an international order that will 
Settle by peaceful means the many prob- 
lems of human relations that the atomic age 
is creating. 

We are so close to the great change which 
has taken place in the history of mankind 
that few people have even begun to realize 
that the world of June 3, 1946, is as much 
different from the world as recently as August 
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5, 1945, as the depths of the Dark Ages dif- 
fered from the heights of the industrial age. 
For accuracy’s sake, perhaps we should take 
July 16 when the first atomic bomb was ex- 
ploded at the Alamogordo Air Base in New 
Mexico, rather than August 6 when the bomb 
was dropped over Hiroshima, as the begin- 
ning of the new atomic era. 

But the point to be remembered is that 
never again will the people of the world live 
in a world divided by nations, continents, and 
expanses of water and barriers of mountains 
and desert. Henceforth people will live, if 
they are to live at all, in a world of united 
nations composed of the same continents of 
land and oceans of water but made tiny in 
terms of time space, resulting from the new 
era of science. It is difficult to think of any 
sphere of human relations that isn’t going 
to be greatly affected by the impact of the 
atomic era. 

It should be obvious to all that if we are 
going to have a workable international or- 
der, the nations cooperating together must 
solve the problem of international control 
of the atomic bomb. If any one nation, in- 
cluding our own, is permitted to go its in- 
dependent way in the manufacture of atomic 
bombs, world peace will be but a temporary 
period during which other nations race with 
time in preparation for atomic warfare. 

We need to remember that although we 
know that we would never use our atomic 
bomb power in an act of aggression against 
another nation, it is not to be expected that 
other nations will feel comfortable and se- 
cure so long as we possess such a great power 
over them. We need to remember that al- 
though we know that we are a people who 
are devoted to the ideal of world peace and 
that we are a Nation which will never wage 
war until war is thrust upon us, neverthe- 
less it is not to be expected that other peo- 
ples will not hold us in fear when they ob- 
serve our tremendous war-making power 
should we decide to exercise it. 

Human nature is about the same the world 
around, and to illustrate the point I would 
ask how many in this audience would be 
particularly comfortable if they knew that 
any one of several world powers were man- 
ufacturing atomic bombs today? How many 
would feel comfortable if Germany should 
revive itself sufficiently within 10 years to 
produce in secret the atomic bomb? 

I consider the international control of the 
manufacture of atomic bombs one of the 
most important first steps that must be taken 
in the development of an international order 
if there is to be any hope of preserving world 
peace. The McMahon bill, which passed the 
Senate last Saturday provides a very ade- 
quate solution to the regulation of research 
in the field of atomic energy in this coun- 
try. It represents a statesmanlike compro- 
mise of the conflicting views of the mili- 
tary, the scientists, and various groups in the 
Congress. It protects a principle of vital 
importance to the freedom of all of us in 
this country, namely, civilian control of re- 
search and manufacture in the field of atomic 
energy. It leaves the military only with the 
right to advise the President of the relation- 
ship to national security of any proposed re- 
search or productive development in the 
field of atomic energy. 

However, in addition to the McMahon bill, 
there is need for action on the international 
level for control of the manufacture of 
atomic bombs and the use of atomic energy 
as a weapon for making war. In furtherance 
of that end I have been pleased to join with 
Senator MITCHELL, of Washington, Senator 
KiLcore, of West Virginia, and Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT, Of Arkansas, in introducing Senate 
Resolution 255, which seeks to establish in- 
ternational control of atomic bombs. 

Another specific proposal which I think is 
essential if we are to meet the urgency of an 
international order is a resolution which 
I introduced in July 1945, at the time of the 
debates on the San Francisco Charter, pro- 
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posing that the Senate of the United States 
adopt a resolution authorizing the President 
of the United States to declare our acceptance 
of the compulsory jurisdiction of the World 
Court for the settlement of international dis- 
putes in which we may bea party. AsI have 
pointed out in debates on this subject, the 
United States and Russia are the only two 
great world powers which to date have re- 
fused to accept compulsory jurisdiction of 
the World Court. 

I repeat what I have said in the Senate: 
The hour is historic, the obligation sacred, 
the challenge great. We have a great oppor- 
tunity to forge a mighty pattern of interna- 
tional controls based upon justice by accept- 
ing the jurisdiction of the World Court now. 

In closing I would emphasize the responsi- 
bility of our schools in enlightening our peo- 
ple as to the urgency of international order. 
I believe that if the people of our country 
are to keep abreast of the changes that will 
be necessary in our ways of political, social, 
and economic life, our educational institu- 
tions, particularly in the field of social sci- 
ence—from the grade school through col- 
lege—will have to make a great many impor- 
tant adjustments in methods, curricula, and 
educational objectives. Possibly our educa- 
tors can take a tip from that recruiting 
slogan of the Navy, Join the Navy and see 
the World. Our schools will perform a great 
service in meeting the urgency for an inter- 
national order if we can say to our children, 
“Go to school and understand the world.” 

Bringing the enlightenment of world un- 
derstanding to the other peoples of the world 
through education is going to be one of the 
major responsibilities of our leadership in 
developing the international order which liv- 
ing in a one-world community has thrust 
upon us. Our anthropological forebears 
never were faced with a greater test of sur- 
vival than the urgency of developing an in- 
ternational order presents to us. It is a view 
of mine that we must think of a development 
of an international order which is composed 
of individuals as well as of nations. 

I do not share the view of those who seem 
to think that the time has come for the set- 
ting up of a world government in relation 
to which the individual person is primary 
and the state of which he is a national is 
secondary. Rather, I think we must pro- 
ceed to perfect the United Nations Organi- 
zation as created by the great proclamation 
of human rights—the San Francisco Charter. 
The preamble of that Charter should be- 
come as common knowledge to American 
school children as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Preamble of the American 
Constitution, the American Bill of Rights, 
and the Gettysburg Address. It is a great 
emancipation proclamation pointing the way 
to world freedom from the scourge of war. 

We must all agree that its combination of 
language and style is a literary masterpiece. 
Can we afford to let it be nothing more than 
just a masterly expression of great human 
ideals and hopes? I would suggest that 
every great document which has expressed 
the hopes, ambitions, and ideals of people 
for a better way of life and for a greater 
degree of liberty and freedom, was at the 
time of its forging naught but an expression 
of the determination of aroused people to 
translate the idealism of each such document 
into the realism of its objectives. 

Thus by determined action and steady 
progress, with occasional temporary set- 
backs, our people have given the meaning 
of reality to the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution with its Bill of Rights, tre 
Emancipation Proclamation, the Gettysburg 
Address, and every other great expression set- 
ting forth our national objectives of free- 
dom and liberty and protection of the indi- 
vidual rights of our people. Our system of 
free education for 170 years has been the 
greatest source of strength for accomplish- 
ing our way of life. Our American system 
of freedom and individual liberty and our 
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American form of government will not be 
weakened but rather strengthened by our 
schools assuming their great obligation to 
lead our young people into an understand- 
ing and knowledge of the one world in which 
they must live if they are to survive. 





Nebraska’s Share of the National Debt and 
of the British Loan 





REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, calcu- 
lated upon the basis of 1940 census fig- 
ures, and utilizing the accepted figures 
of $2,000 for the share of each in- 
dividual in the Nation in the Nation’s 
debt and $28 for each individual in the 
Nation as his share in what will be taken 
from the Nation by the proposed British 
loan, Nebraskans must assume $2,631,- 
668,000 as their share of the national debt 
and $36,843,352 as their share of the loss 
to this country through the British loan. 



















Broken down into counties, this 
means: 
Share oi Share of 
County national British 
debt loan 
BE ccsccctnnainnitindintinna $49, 152,000 | ~687, 128 
PGi cntnn nee 26, 578, 000 371, 092 
PB cds icccedtnctcdbcbendace 2, 080, 000 29, 260 
OG ccincninttinsdblibichslblitetaaiiaieite 806, 39, 284 
TIT cccitsieicmptemenapaiteiciaaaaal 3, 076, 000 43, 064 
Boone 25 339, 556 
2) 299, 608 
169, 680 
166, 936 
662, 340 
actenahibibaniannteeemedtinniiaiaaanl 351, 288 
366, 968 
475, 766 
424, 528 
148, 680 
g 269, 836 
19, 010, 000 256, 140 
20, 890, 000 291, 460 
21, 254, 000 297, 556 
27, 124, 000 379, 736 
45, 182,000 | 632, 548 
19, 872, 000 275, 408 
20, 256, 000 283, 554 
35, 780, ‘00 500, 820 
100, 240 
291, 464 
666, 372 
6, 931, 736 
143, 41¢ 
320, 076 
216, 720 
Frontier. 189, 076 
Fur..as.- 281, 744 
Gage.... 828, 464 
eda 131, 040 
SIN ele Rect stdin aden 96, 432 
SOE... idiccthiectbitntesnetbie 103, 236 
ae ee 37, 156 
SEONG. cnnnnininvigmapeuineenictinnin 690, 191, 660 
UII x: oc deceseaapwtadiadiedlaatiabieeniabiiians . 770, 544 
Hamilton , 964, 289, 496 
eatten...... .ccxesiusbisnandaioae 14, 260, 000 199, 640 
Hayes....-. ‘ $2, 824 
Hitcheock. 179, 312 
age: % : | 463, 456 
oder. <3 oe 000 | 35, O84 
Mowe@ so etic a ; | 235, 816 
SOIC Soncisnntinctisndrciivcnbins , 064, 434, 896 
SION scincsstntiinonsbiitatnenivntiiiial , 324, 242, £36 
isIE «2.3. cin otecediobaieasemeiimeiaaa , 708 191, 912 
Keith_- , 666, 233, 324 
Keye Mabe... tdcetsdiindcaia 6, 470, 000 | 93, 580 
Ri coipdoienncemanaated 7,826,000 | 109, 564 
NI  iacaiishi cat etiiecaieni cate Miaadaeed 32, 956, 000 461, 384 
Lancaster. -| 201, 170,000 | 2,816, 380 
Lincoln. -| 50,850, 000 811, 900 
Logan... -| 3,484,000 48, 77! 
Loup.....- -| 3,554,000 49, 856 
REESE, 2. 350, 000 32, 
Bcc cknpaceskinesesan 48, 538, 000 679, 532 
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Share of Share of 
County national British 
debt loan 
a? $18, 708,000 | $261, 912 
i 18, 872, 000 264, 208 
14, 304, 000 164, 284 
25, 662, 000 357, 868 
20, 892, COO 292, 488 
37, 988, 000 531, 832 
17. 028, 000 238, 392 
10, 394, 000 144, 516 
16, 804, 000 236, 656 
20, 422, 000 285, 908 
40, 382, 000 565, 348 
17, 496, 000 234, 944 
23, 902,600 | 344, 628 
38, 356,000 | 536, 984 
7, 954, 000 111, 356 
30, 020, 000 420, 280 
21, 670, 000 302, 380 
35, 784, WOO 500, 976 
67, 834, 000 949, 676 
2%, 334, COO 376, 676 
19, 738, 000 276, 332 
14, 528, 000 217, 392 
002, 000 102, (28 
13, 774, C00 192, 836 
24, 524, COC 343, 336 
, 106, 43, 484 
20, 486, 000 286, 
16, 326, 000 228, 
33, 156, 000 425, 184 
19, 760, COO 276, 640 
16, 142, 000 225, 988 
4, 340, C00 60, 760 
29, 748. 000 416, 472 


Cost to representative Nebraska communities 





Share of Share oi 
City national British 
debt loan 
DEER, cccmpiaiiteiaintndhi nde: 278, 000 $91, 892 
Nila eal 6, 578, 000 92, 092 
CE Secs meastin nna 15, 264, 000 213, 696 
OIE nk ncncdieesanineld 23,724,000 | 332, 136 
NOUR 5.0085 hese 255 20, 980,000 | 293, 720 
cc tckcndihatirsaiiisinin tend 447, 688, 000 | 6, 347,842 
og lp SR et SE on 5, 064, 000 70, 896 
IE ait wit  ee ane 5, 616, 000 78, 624 
South Sioux City.............. 9, 112, 000 127, 568 
Wetites. . dic el , 438, 000 76, 132 
RS 5, 020, 000 70, 280 
Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
conciusions reached by President Truman 
as to the inadequacy of the price-control 
bill follow closely the views of a minority 
in the Banking and Currency Committee, 
Senators WAGNER, DOWNEY, TAYLOR, and 
MITCHELL, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix to the 
RecorpD the full text of the minority views 
on price control, as printed in the com- 
mittee report of June 7. 

I ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed in the Appendix a letter from 
the wife of a serviceman showing what 
inflation will mean to the families of 
men in the service; and a circular sent 
to an Everett merchant by a New York 
firm, but addressed to the voters of my 
State, which contains a purported re- 
print from the Women’s Wear Daily. 
This circular advises that I voted in 
committee to retain MAP, and suggests 
that I have voted fairly consistently 
against the special high-price interests 
of the women’s apparel industry. I wish 
to make it clear for the Recorp that I 





presented amendments and voted in favor 
of price-control measures that would keep 
low-priced clothing on the market and 
protect the great mass of American con- 
sumers. In regard to this problem, I 
should like to cite section 2 of the 
minority views. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MINORITY VIEWS 


The bill reported by the majority of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency writes 
the death sentence for effective price, wage, 
and rent stabilization in the United States. 
It is our considered judgment that adoption 
of the bill as reported would be as dangerous 
to the economic safety of this country as the 
immediate expiration of the existing laws. 

The issue before the Congress is clear: 
Should the Government make a fight to the 
finish against inflation in the next 12 months 
or should it surrender unconditionally and 
entrust the Nation now to the operation of 
untrammeled economic forces? 

There are many persons who sincerely be- 
lieve that surrender is the wiser course. In 
our judgment, they heed neither the lessons 
of experience nor the dictates of economic 
law; but, however unwise, their position is 
at least forthright. They would not charge 
a governmental agency with the grave re- 
sponsibility of protecting this country from 
inflation and then hamstring that very 
agency by amendments which could have no 
other effect than to compel it to allow prices 
to soar. They would not delude the people 
of this country into believing that their Gov- 
ernment is in a position to protect them 
against rising living costs when in fact it 
would not be. 

Production in this country has mounted 
to record levels for peacetime. It will take 
vast strides forward as the last of the major 
industrial disputes are settled. Employment 
in civilian enterprise is at an all-time peak. 
But manpower and materials shortages in 
particular commodities still prevent our 
great industrial potential from being fully 
realized. Moreover, as the stream of prod- 
ucts flows from the factories it is rapidly 
absorbed by the almost insatiable demand 
for civilian goods. It will take 6 or 8 months 
for the greatest conceivable outpouring of 
goods to relax the tense inflationary pres- 
sures which now exist. It will take a year 
for the economy to achieve a general balance 
and even then, in the housing and perhaps 
a few other fields, scarcities must still be 
expected. 

The demand for consumer and industrial 
goods today is backed up by $145,000,000,000 
in the wartime savings of individuals and 
businesses. If we can keep our heads at this 
critical time, those savirgs can be a guaranty 
of prosperity to this Nation for years to come. 
If, instead, we abandon all] protection for the 
purchasing power of the dollar, people will 
begin to draw down their savings to buy 
goods at an ever-increasing rate. Inexorably 
the law of supply and demand will blow the 
price bubble up further and further until at 
length it will burst when pricked by a buyers’ 
strike or speculators’ panic. 

We think it folly to suppose that the sta- 
bility of the dollar will be maintained if price 
controls have to be taken off more than 50 
percent, in dollar terms, of the Nation’s food 
products at a time when pressures are acute 
on the prices of meat, milk, butter, and many 
other food products. 

We do not see how this can be done and 
effective control retained over the rest of the 
economy, especially when a number of other 
amendments weaken the Administrator's 
ability to prevent unnecessary price increases. 

We are especially concerned by the fact 
that the majority's proposals, if adopted, 
would inevitably destroy the hard-won in- 
dustrial peace which the Nation is Just now 








achieving. Stable wage rates cannot be 
intained in industry if the cost of living 
a upward in the coming months. The 
ae nority report, if adopted, would inevitably 
invite the early reopening of the wage issue 
ut American industry. 
througho 

It is equally astonishing to us to find a 
majority of the Se-ate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee favoring a course which 
would endanger the intricate international 
{nancial machinery to the development of 
which this committee has contributed so 
much. Financial recovery abroad will be im- 
possible if the dollar is caught in the throes 
of inflation. 

But more than the currencies of the world 
are at stake. We are taking chances with 
people's lives, not just with their pocket- 
books. Decontrol of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts will surely start a bidding contest for 
orain between American meat producers and 
dairy farmers. The program to fight fam- 
ine by shipping grain abroad will not sur- 
vive that contest. It is equally true that 
this scramble for grain will cause serious 
hardship to important segments of Ameri- 
can industry, particularly the dairy and live- 
stock interests. 

The committee, throughout its 4 weeks of 
exhaustive hearings, received testimony from 
scores of witnesses and statements for the 
record from hundreds of others, all of which 
f iy in the printed hearings. In addition, 
al] Senators have received thousands of com- 
munications, letters, telegrams, and petitions 
bearing on one or more of the issues in the 
price-control bill. In evaluating this mass 
of data, representation, and opinion, we be- 
lieve that the majority of the committee has 
lost sight of the great consuming public who 
pay the bill, the millions upon millions of 
wage earners and others living on salaries or 
fixed incomes, as well as the people as a 
whole who would suffer the major impact of 
an inflationary spree. 

Certainly there is no reason for defeatism 
in the war against inflation simply because 
the OPA has been faced this past winter and 
spring by a succession of difficult and serious 
problems in administering the price-control 
laws. Last year and the year before this 
committee was confronted by evidence of a 
critical supply and price situation in several 
commodity fields. But neither the commit- 
tee, the Congress, nor the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration allowed itself to be stampeded. 
The stabilization laws were renewed in 
effective form. By tightening up controls 
here and liberalizing them there, by intensi- 
fying enforcement, and by enlisting increased 
public and business cooperation, the OPA, 
working with other departments and agencies 
of the Government, succeeded in meeting the 
crises of these preceding years. We are con- 
fident that this year’s problems can also be 
8 a e undermining effective price 
-ontrol. 

Some of the shortage situations which 
were most troublesome a few months ago are 
rapidly improving. Lumber output has risen 
from a monthly rate of 1,500,000,000 board 
feet in December to 2,600,000,000 in March, 
& rate which should make it possible to 
attain the CPA’s 1946 production goal. 
Wool fabric for men’s suits which in Decem- 
ber was being produced at the rate of 15,- 
600,000 yards had climbed to 20,300,000 yards 
in April. The production of men’s suits is 
&'so climbing steadily, with the 1946 produc- 
ion estimated to exceed 1939 output by 27 
percent. The rate at which cotton fabric 
for men’s shirts is being made is now above 
both the 1939 and the 1945 rates and the 
total output of shirts for the year will be at 
— the 1939 level. Production of nylons 
8 soaring. Since January 1, 1946, the total 
Output of nylon hosiery is estimated to 
average more than three pairs apiece for the 


53,690,000 women and girls in America who 
are 14 years or older. 
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The fact that administrative solutions are 
being found for many of the most stubborn 
problems has not, however, led us to conclude 
that the stabilization laws must be renewed 
without amendment. We recognize that the 
problem of terminating the stabilization con- 
trols as rapidly as the safety of the Nation 
will permit calls for appropriate changes in 
the statutes. Moreover, the careful scrutiny 
which the committee has again given to the 
administration of these laws has disclosed 
certain minor inequities which are corrected 
by this bill without serious effect upon the 
price level, 

We have carefully considered the question 
whether Congress should prescribe a new 
pricing standard such as that contained in 
the Wolcott amendment, adopted by the 
House, or in the Taft amendment, consid- 
ered and rejected by this committee. 

Assuming that the data needed to carry 
out these amendments could be procured 
and analyzed, they would compel countless 
unnecessary price increases. Moreover, these 
sweeping changes in the rules of the game 
in the closing year of price control would 
surely lead to business confusion and admin- 
istrative chaos. The meritorious cases, al- 
ready handled too slowly by OPA, would have 
to fight for place with hundreds of other 
cases not eligible for relief under the pres- 
ent rules and not deserving of it as a matter 
of fairness. In thus bogging down the ad- 
ministrative process, such amendments 
would fail in their purpose of aiding produc- 
tion. At a time when the country is crying 
for an outpouring of goods, there would be 
an unprecedented withholding from the mar- 
ket while industry was waiting for OPA to 
grind out the expected price increases. If 
justice clearly required drastic action, it 
would seem to us more sensible to do away 
with price control entirely rather than to 
paralyze its administration by imposing upon 
it an impossible task. 

Fortunately, however, when the OPA’s 
pricing record is examined, we see no evi- 
dence of need for a relaxation of OPA’s pric- 
ing standards. We do not find the rigidity 
which the OPA's critics are accustomed to 
charge. The figures prove that the agency 
has been willing to increase ceilings for 
hundreds of industries since VE-day. Spe- 
cifically, to meet cost and production condi- 
tions since that date, OPA has authorized a 
total of 825 industry-wide price actions, 263 
of which were required to keep industry 
earnings from falling below peacetime levels 
or to satisfy other legal requirements, 231 to 
maintain or expand the supply of needed 
commodities, and 331 to provide adjusted 
ceilings for reconversion commodities, to cor- 
rect price maladjustments, or to prevent 
price inequities. In addition to these in- 
dustry actions, thousands of price adjust- 
ments were authorized for individual firms, 
chiefly through the OPA regional and dis- 
trict offices. 

As a result of these actions, the commit- 
tee has been informed, the agency has not 
only completed most of its reconversion pric- 
ing job but has almost finished the price 
adjustments called for under the President’s 
wage-price policy. While, in the absence of 
inflationary amendments, some further price 
increases would still be required, general 
price stability is now well within reacn. 

In this statement of minority views, no 
effort will be made to discuss the committee’s 
amendments which either meet with our ap- 
proval or appear to us to create no substan- 
tial danger to the general welfare. The dan- 
gerous amendments fall into three groups: 
(1) The specific decontrol amendments; (2) 
the textile and clothing amendments; and 
(3) the amendments giving special pricing 
privileges to dealers in certain articles. 


1, THE SPECIFIC DECONTROL AMENDMENTS 


We believe that the removal of price ceil- 
ings should be guided by general standards 
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laid down by the Congress. To be sure that 
the application of such standards may be 
reviewed by a body free from any possibility 
of interest in the continued administration 
of controls, we think it appropriate that 
decisions as to decontrol made by the Price 
Administrator and, as to agricultural com- 
modities and food products, by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, should be subject to review 
by an independent board. These objectives 
we believe are reflected in the general decon- 
trol amendment approved by the committee. 

Under that amendment the case for de- 
control for each commodity can be tested on 
its merits. Decontrol will be required only 
if supply is in balance with requirements. In 
the case of nonagricultural commodities, 
where imperfections in competition may lead 
to the manipulation of price even where such 
balance may exist, further safeguards are 
provided to assure against inflationary con- 
sequences. 

Authority to make the initial decisions is 
vested in the Price Administrator and in the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as the case may be. 
A fair and expeditious procedure is prescribed 
whereby an industry advisory committee can 
obtain a prompt decision from the Adminis- 
trator or the Secretary, and then, if still dis- 
satisfied, it can resort without delay to the 
bipartisan Price Decontrol Board which the 
amendment creates. 

Given this machinery, why should the ma- 
jority refuse to entrust to it the decontrol 
of meat, poultry, and milk and their food 
and feed products? Only one reason is ap- 
parent to us, and that is the realization that 
some or most of these products might not 
qualify for decontrol under the standards 
the committee itself has written. In other 
words, the majority realize that supply is so 
far out of balance in the case of such prod- 
ucts that decontrol would certainly be fol- 
lowed by an inflationary rise in price. 

The majority do not explain how they 
expect the Price Administrator to maintain 
stable prices for the rest of the economy 
once controls have been removed from prod- 
ucts subject to the specific decontrol amend- 
ments. The first additional victim of these 
decontrols would be grain ceilings, and their 
collapse would carry with it the hope of con- 
tinued control of bread, flour, and cereals. 
When this had taken place, all effective re- 
straints on price increases would have ended 
for 60 percent of food products which in 
turn represent 40 percent of the cost of 
living. 

Moreover we cannot have inflation on one 
side of a supermarket and stabilized prices 
on the other. Nor can we allow inflation in 
the grocery store and the butcher shop and 
still hope for stabilized prices in the dry 
goods store, the hardware store, and the 
laundry in the same block. 

Some of those who concede that price 
rises would follow the specific decontrol 
amendments lull themselves into false se- 
curity by an easy optimism which sees these 
rises as flare-ups quickly quenched by a flood 
of goods to market. They disregard the bio- 
logical fact that milk production can expand 
only as bigger dairy herds are built up and 
the economic fact that. if cream is shifted 
back to butter, it creates a shortage for the 
ice-cream producer. Herds on the range are 
large, but the grain to feed cattle, hogs, and 
poultry for the market is sorely limited. De- 
contro] will cause more dollars to change 
hands but it is no magic which can turn 
scarcity into abundance. 

Moreover, decontrol cannot eliminate the 
problem of equalizing the supplies in sur- 
plus and deficit areas. To set the East bid- 
ding against the Midwest and the South for 
Wisconsin milk and butter will cost all three 
areas dear. but they still will be unable to 
get those commodities in the huge quantities 
they need to satisfy current demands. 
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We believe that both the meat and the 
dairy problems can be solved by proper ad- 
ministrative action. Before the committee 
acted, the OPA and the Department of Agri- 
culture had launched a vigorous slaughter 
control program. It was already beginning 
to show promising results when the commit- 
tee’s action in approving meat decontrol gave 
to all growers and feeders an immediate in- 
centive to withhold shipments and thus pre- 
vented a fair test of the plan’s effectiveness. 
If, instead, the Congress were now to give the 
stabilization authorities its firm backing, we 
believe that the current meat problem would 
largely disappear as it did last summer. 

For milk and dairy products, a new pricing 
and distribution control program has been 
instituted still more recently by OPA and the 
Department of Agriculture. It is too new for 
its effectiveness to be demonstrated in action, 
but the stabilization authorities are confi- 
dent that the new program will contribute 
greatly to the solution of the dairyman’s 
difficult problems. 

What these amendments would cost: Any 
attempt to evaluate in dollar terms what the 
specific decontrol amendments would cost 
the consumer is an obviously impossible task 
unless it is artificially limited by confining 
the estimate solely to the direct effect of de- 
control on the principal products directly 
involved. On this basis, OPA has furnished 
us with an estimate of a 40- to 50-percent 
average rise in meat prices. With the Na- 
tion’s meat bill mounting to $6,500,000,000, 
the estimated cost of meat decontrol would 
range from $2,600,000,000 to $3,250,000,000. 

For milk, the abandonment of subsidies 
alone would cost 2 cents a quart, and it is 
not difficult to project an early average rise 
of at least 2 cents a quart more. To add 4 
cents to the Nation’s milk bill would mean 
$900,000,000 to the consuming public. Ac- 
companying rises in the prices of butter, 
cheese, ice cream, and other manufactured 
dairy products could readily boost the total 
to $1,500,000,000. 

Despite the fact that the present supply 
of poulty is good, the rise in the price of 
meat and the concurrent rise in the cost of 
feed which would be the inevitable result 
of the measure would, OPA believes, be re- 
fiected before long in higher poultry prices. 
A 10-percent rise would cost $160,000,000. 

Totaling the foregoing estimates yields the 
sum of between $4,350,000,000 and $6,000,000,- 
000 to be charged to the immediate account 
of these decontrol amendments. But their 
indirect costs would dwarf their direct. The 
50-percent rise in the level of prices which 
a year’s spiral of inflation could easily bring 
would, for example, cut in half the value of 
those $145,C00,000,000 in wartime savings. 


2. THE TEXTILE AND CLOTHING AMENDMENTS 


The Price Administrator has repeatedly 
informed the committee that in few other 
fields has his job of controlling prices been 
harder than in that of apparel. Now, when 
the demand for things to wear and for 
fabrics from which to make them has been 
multiplied by the return of the veteran to 
civilian life, it seems to us that the least 
the Congress could do at this juncture would 
be to refrain from enacting amendments 
which might complicate the Administrator's 
task. But the majority would do the very 
opposite. The amendments they have ap- 
proved strike a succession of sledge-hammer 
blows at vital points by the structure of 
textile and clothing price controls. These 
amendments operate to destroy the textile 
mills’ normal incentive to resist undue rises 
in the cost of their chief raw material and 
substitute a potent inducement for the mills 
to encourage cotton speculation. 

The majority have proposed an amendment 
to the special pricing formula in the 1944 
Bankhead-Brown amendment to make sure 
that cotton-textile ceilings will rise with any 
rise in the price of raw cotton. This amend- 
ment will free the industry from any obli- 
gation to absorb increased cotton costs de- 
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spite the fact that preliminary returns for 
1945 show that cotton yarn and textile mills 
were earning considerably more than the 
23.4 percent on net worth which they earned 
in 1944. But more serious still is the fact that 
a continuing rise in raw-cotton prices will 
give to the mills a steady flow of windfall 
profits on their cotton inventories. 

The majority have also liberalized the spe- 
cial pricing formula still further by assuring 
to the industry, on a product-by-product 
basis, not merely its 1936-39 margin but its 
much more favorable 1939-41 margin. We 
see no reason why the prosperous cotton- 
textile industry should be singled out for 
this favored treatment, which spells certain 
increases in all cotton-clothing prices. 

Still another amendment to the special 
pricing formula would afford to any cotton- 
textile mill a 5-percent increase in price if 
in the preceding month it had used 90 per- 
cent or more of the cotton it had averaged 
per month in the calendar year when its pro- 
duction was greatest during the period 1936 
to 1945, inclusive. We can foresee nothing 
but higher prices resulting from the opera- 
tion.of this provision. Since it is not selec- 
tive in its operation (except insofar as it 
puts a premium on producing heavy items 
such as chenille bedspreads), it will deflect 
production from the selected essential items 
in short supply on which OPA has already 
authorized a 5-percent incentive increase. 
Moreover, the simplest procedures for ad- 
ministering this provision which can be de- 
vised are certain to mean more red tape and 
reports for the conscientious businessman. 
At the same time opportunities for its ex- 
ploitation by the less scrupulous are bound- 
less. One of the most menacing possibilities 
is that mills will build up inventories by 
slowing down deliveries during the months 
when production is below the target and 
then, after 1 month's spurt in production, 
they will unload their accumulated stocks 
at the 5-percent higher price. There ap- 
pears to be no effective way of preventing 
such a practice, despite its obvious detri- 
ment to the regular flow of cotton textiles 
to the apparel and other cotton-using in- 
dustries. 

The majority, following the action of the 
House, would allow the wool-textile indus- 
try also to enjoy the perquisites of the 
Bankhead-Brown pricing formula. There is 
no risk that this will lead to a rise in wool- 
fabric prices corresponding with rising prices 
for raw wool, since the market price of the 
latter is well below the cei'ing on the basis 
of which wool textile ceilings are fixed. 
But the requirement that ceilincs be cal- 
culated according to the formula for each 
major wool item will thrust a new and heavy 
administrative burden on OPA. With wool- 
fabric production booming and mill profits 
running at a high level, such price increases as 
might result from the repricing would con- 
stitute a gratuitous burden for the veteran 
and other buyers of wool suits, coats, and 
other items. 

Most important of all the blows which the 
majority have struck against stable clothing 
prices is the abolition of MAP, the maximum- 
average-price plan requiring manufacturers 
during any quarter to deliver goods at the 
same average prices as they delivered goods 
in the same categories in the corresponding 
quarter of 1943. MAP is also used for rayon 
and wool fabrics but has never been used 
for cotton textiles, for which direct produc- 
tion controls are practicable. 

MAP is the only effective method which 
OPA has been able to devise to prevent the 
shift in production from low-priced to high- 
priced lires of apparel, a shift which ac- 
counted for most of the increases in clothing 
prices until the trend was brought to a vir- 
tual halt by MAP in the fall of 1945. With 
MAP out of the way, manufacturers will put 
their limited supplies of fabric to their most 
profitable use—the manufacture of high- 
price, high-profit items. 









































































We recognize that the administration 
MAP has been attended by considerable jn. 
convenience to manufacturers and some 
hardship. Occasionally it has defeated jt, 
own objective. But the plan became fully 
operetive at the most difficult period for the 
apparel industry, when production controjs 
were being abandoned and the lower-cost 
fabrics were in acutely short supply with 
steady improvement in the situation ang jn 
OPA's techniques for p:eventing and reliey. 
ing individual hardship, MAP has been ¢de-. 
veloping into an effective and equitable de. 
vice for fighting inflation in clothing prices, 
Especially in those fields of apparel where 
the “styling up” of material affords to gar. 
ment makers an easy way to concentrate 
production in their highest-price lines, Map 
should be preserved. 

What these amendments would cost: we 
have asked OPA for its estimate of the cost 
of these amendments to the consumer. for 
MAP alone, the effect within the next 6 or 9 
months is believed to be in the neighborhood 
of a billion dollars. The effect of the other 
amendments would depend largely on the 
price of raw cotton. Assuming, unrealisti- 
cally, that cotton would not resume its up- 
ward movement, OPA estimates that these 
amendments would add another quarter-bil- 
lion to the consumer's bill. OPA also esti- 
mates that a penny rise in cotton prices js 
reflected in a $60,000,000 rise in the price of 
clothing. Hence, to add still another quar- 
ter billion would a rise of only four 
more cents in the market price of cotton. 

The Congress would quickly reject a pro- 
posal to impose a Federal] tax of a billion and 
more dollars on the things which people wear. 
We do not think the Congress should give to 
the textile and apparel industries the right 
to impose a levy of similar size on the con- 
sumer, the proceeds of which would flow into 
their private coffers. 


3. SPECIAL PRICING PRIVILEGES FOR AUTO, APPLI- 
ANCE, AND FARM IMPLEMENT DEALERS 


The basic principle for controlling inflation 
is not to raise prices in the absence of a 
sound reason for doing so. This principle 
has been ignored by the majority in their ac- 
ceptance of the Crawford amendment, which 
was adopted by the House. This amendment 
would legislate higher prices for automobiles, 
radios, and most large household appliances. 
This would be done by abolishing OPA’s rule 
requiring wholesale and retail trades selling 
these items to absorb necessary. increases in 
manufacturers’ prices so long as this will not 
reduce their gross m°rgins below the level 
they actually realized in peacetime. To us, 
the OPA rule seems a fair one. We fail to 
appreciate the sanctity o.: a theoretical dis- 
count or mark-up which a dealer never ac- 
tually realized. Common knowledge sup- 
ports OPA’s statistics (derived chiefly from 
industry sources) showing losses on trade- 
ins before the war. 

This special-interest legislation wil! cost 
the consumers of this country on the aver- 
age $85 for each Chevrolet, Ford, and Plym- 
outh sold and correspondingly more {cr 
higher-priced cars, and this despite the fact 
that dealers are already averaging $68 mcr? 
on these cars than they would be getting if 
the average gross margin they realized in 
peacetime were applied to the October 1911 
prices of the corresponding models. 

We can see no justification or excuse for 
giving favored treatment to this group of 
distributors. The customary argument [cr 
frice increases—that they will bring i- 
creased production—does not apply here. 
The apparent theory of the amendment that 
the dealers should receive postwar compen- 
sation for their wartime economic suffering 
is at best a dubious one. It is not a function 
of price control to try to even out the in- 
evitable inequities of wartime. Moreover, 
the force of the argument is destroyed bY 
OPA evidence that the lucrative repair and 
used-car business made auto dealers gé!- 
erally more prosperous in wartime than they 









had been in peace. Not only has the ma- 
jority adopted the Crawford amendment, but 
it has added similar favored treatment for 
dealers in farm implements. 

What these amendments would cost: 
OPA, in response to a request for an esti- 
mate of the cost of these amendments to 
the consumer, has pointed out that their 
amount will depend on the rate and timing 
of production in the industries involved. 
With this reservation, it believes that these 
amendments will take about $500,000,000 
from consumers to put in the pockets of 
distributors, most of whom, without this 
legislative windfall, would be enjoying a 
prosperity greater than they have ever 
known. 

One further amendment should be noted, 
al: amendment which gives to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the power, on certain condi- 
tions, to direct increases in the ceilings of 
any agricultural commodity or any processed 
food or feed product as well as to pass on 
the decontrol of such products. It also gives 
him the power, unlimited by conditions, to 
withdraw approval for any maximum price 
which he has previously approved. 

Developments subsequent to the adoption 
of this «mendment have raised a question as 
to its wisdom. The Secretary of Agriculture 
expressly advised the committee that he did 
not wish to exercise this authority. The 
President expressed his direct opposition to 
the proposal by letter dated May 23, 1946, 
in the following words: 

“I earnestly repeat my earlier request that 
the Congress quickly reenact the stabilization 
laws without any amendments that would 
jeopardize economic sti bility. I ask, too, 
that, as President, I not be handicapped by 
amendments destroying my authority to vest 
responsibility for effective coordinated ad- 
ministration of the laws in those depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government which 
I believe can best carry out the stabilization 
policies.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT F. WAGNER. 
SHERIDAN DOWNEY. 
GLEN H. TAYLor. 

HuGuH B. MITCHELL. 


VoTERS OF WASHINGTON—READ THIS 


|Reprint from Women’s Wear Daily dated 
May 23, 1946] 

“The vote on the amendment (to eliminate 
MAP) came after the committee had de- 
feated, each time by a vote of 10 to 8, at- 
tenpts by Senator HucH B. MITCHELL (Dem- 
ocrat, Washington) to retain MAP, first for 
men’s, women’s, and children’s wear, and 
then, when this was defeated, to maintain 
MAP at least for women's apparel.” 

This is the man who is going to ask you 
to reelect him to the Senate next November. 
He has been fairly consistent against our 
interests in his voting. 

Show this to your employees who are also 
affected. 


Dick CONNER. 
OpporTUNITY, WASH., June 27, 1946. 

Deak Senator: We want price control! 
Have you ever tried existing on $100 per 
month Government service allotment? Have 
you tried to raise two little children on that 
much? Have you considered what inflation 
will do to the service wives and their fam- 
ilies? Here's a very conservative estimate on 
what it costs per month to live. Milk, 14 
cents per quart at 3 quarts per day, $12.60 
p*t month; $32.50 per month for a two-room 
Government-leased apartment (and no pal- 
ace either). By the way, that doesn’t include 
fuel. Groceries at $15 per week (and be- 
lieve me that’s eating and no more), $60 per 
month for eating. Not counting fuel because 
< the season, $105.10 is already spent out of 
— allotment money. How and where do 
ba Service wives get the money for drugs 
ike cod liver oil, baby powder and oil, etc., 
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dental bills and incidentals. You are all 
plenty handy at voting yourselves expense 
money. How about keeping prices down s0 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen can just keep 
eating? 
Mrs. S. G. OLSON, 
Opportunity, Wash. 





The Voice of Nebraska and the Temple 


of Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. WHERRY.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials published in the Omaha World- 
Herald, one entitled “The Voice of Ne- 
braska,” commenting upon the recent 
primaries held in my State, published in 
the issue of June 13, 1946, and the other 
entitled “The Temple of Justice,” deal- 
ing with the Supreme Court, published 
in the issue of June 18, 1946. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
thought the voice of Nebraska was al- 
ready here. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
voice of Nebraska has already spoken, but 
I want the voice of Nebraska to be heard 
around the world, and the best way to 
have it transmitted around the world is 
to have it published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE VOICE OF NEBRASKA 


Harold E, Stassen, the vigorous and likable 
left-winger who wants the Republican Party 
to nominate him for President, took a terrific 
shellacking in the Nebraska primary election. 

It was made plain beyond possibility of dis- 
pute that the rank and file of his party in 
this State dislike and distrust his brand of 
political philosophy. They want the Re- 
publican Party to go Republican—at last, 
after having experimented disastrously in 
succeeding national campaigns with a tepid 
dilution of New Dealism. 

And so Mr. Stassen, for all his appealing 
personality, was knocked clean out of the 
ring. 

Governor Griswold, his running mate, was 
knocked out along with him. And largely 
because, we believe, he had clambered onto 
the Stassen ; latform. It was a decision dis- 
astrous to Governor Griswold that brought 
Mr. Stassen to campaign for him. 

Even without Stassen to help him Hucu 
BUTLER would probably have won out in his 
bid for renomination. He was a convention 
first choice. As politics go he was entitled to 
a second-term nomination. His record as a 
Senator had been in line with the sentiments 
of his party members in Nebraska. Governor 
Griswold, on the other hand, having been 
thrice elected to his present office, was 
making a bold bid for the Senator's job. 

There is not, we believe, the difference be- 
tween Griswold’s popularity and BUTLER’s 
that the primary returns seem to indicate. 
Both are well known, well liked. Each is 
strong in his party. Ina purely personal con- 
test Griswold would have made a better 
showing. 

But Stassen’s advent switched a lifeless, 
good-natured contest between two good men 
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to a pitched battle over issues. Within a 
comparatively few days the tide of the cam- 
paign was deflected powerfully to support of 
HvuGH BuTLeEr’s stalwart and uncompromising 
Republicanism. And equally in pronounced 
opposition to Mr. Stassen’s ambition to lead 
his party in 1948. 

Because there was every early indication 
of a very close result, the landslide that 
swept Dwight Griswold off his feet must 
have come to him as a stunning surprise. 
So it did to the experts and guessers who 
had not sufficiently evaluated the quality of 
Nebraska Republicans when it comes to a 
decision on basic principles. 

The Nebraska decision will have Nation- 
wide repercussions. “All eyes were on Ne- 
braska,” it was widely reported. Harold E. 
Stassen, as his powerful newspaper supporter, 
the New York Herald Tribune said, had 
“staked his hopes” on the Nebraska contest. 
The result was “nervously awaited.” Tension 
may relax. 

It is well that Nebraska, when it did speak, 
spoke so decisively. Its voice, raised thus 
early, should have a marked influence on Re- 
publican decisions in other State, and with 
this an influence in the 1948 convention. 

Many citizens in both parties are hoping 
for a square-toed contest in 1948 between a 
mongrel New Deal-CIO-PAC-City Bosses 
Party on the one hand, and a genuinely and 
courageously Republican Party on the other 
hand. They want a count of noses on the 
radical reactionism of the present adminis- 
tration as against a conservatively progres- 
sive opposition that does not hesitate to call 
a spade a spade. 

They want this because they believe that, 
within the next 2 years, the final decision 
must be made as between extreme leftism 
and a return to a representative constitu- 
tional government devoted to the fundamen- 
tal principles of our democratic society. 

Nebraska on Tuesday pointed the way to- 
ward such ? line-up. 


THE TEMPLE OF JUSTICE 


President Roosevelt's purpose, when he set 
out to pack the Supreme Court, was to re- 
place “the nine old men” with Justices who 
shared his own partisan views. 

This would give assurance that the Su- 
preme Court would decide the way he wanted 
it to decide when called to pass upon legis- 
lation he was able to force through a re- 
luctant but timid Congress. 

If not by his own method, then in another 
equally effective, President Roosevelt had his 
way. Justices died; he named their succes- 
sors. The Supreme Court, like the Congress, 
came under his control. 

He packed the Court. 

His appointees were chosen, not because 
of their judicial ability and experience, not 
because they were endowed with judicial 
temperament, but because they were poli- 
ticians and New Dealers. Not one of them 
had had judicial experience in the trial of 
civil cases. Six had never been a judge 
Justice Black had been a police court judge 
Justice Murphy had been a judge in a De- 
troit criminal court. 

It seems unbelievable that any President, 
for whatever reason, would have plunged 
such a knife deep into the vitals of the 
world’s greatest tribunr!. But President 
Roosevelt did. 

The inevitable result of his misconduct as 
President is now before the eyes of all citi- 
zens and of all nations. 

The Supreme Court stands in disrepute. 
Faith in its judicial ability and impartiality 
is shaken. It required only the publicity of 
the scandalous Jackson-Black quarrel and its 
underlying causes to bring to light a con- 
dition long known to lawyers and litigants. 

This is not because the Justices are not 
good and honest men according to their 
lights. It is because they are not, in the 
true sense of the word, judges. They are 
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partisans. They are skilled and clever ad- 
vocates. And, after the manner of impas- 
sioned partisans, they soon fell into violent 
disagreement. With disagreement came 
angry factions, unable to agree on anything, 
tortured by hatred for each other. Some 
of the Justices would not even speak to other 
Justices, so bitter was the schism, so deep 
the chasm dividing them into warring camps. 

The one thing lacking—and the one thing 
essential—was judicial ability, the judicial 
temperament. 

In a thoughtful editorial, the Journal of 
the American Judicature Society recently 
commented upon the difference between 
judicial skill and skill at the bar: 

“The two are in a way the antithesis of 
each other. The summit of the advocate’s 
skill is to build up the arguments for the 
one side and to overwhelm those of the other 
side so convincingly that the one side pre- 
vails. The summit of judicial skill is to 
weigh the two so evenly and impartially 
that even though the preponderance of the 
one over the other be but as to the weight 
of the peppercorn, the decision will surely 
go that way.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Supreme Court has the 
advocate’s skill—skill to burn. And it does 
burn. With an intense heat each faction 
burns the other faction. The duty of weigh- 
ing “evenly and impartially” the issues at 
stake is fast becoming, so far as that once 
august tribunal is concerned, a lost art. 

The grievous wrong that Mr. Roosevelt in- 
flicted upon the Supreme Court is not beyond 
remedy. But it does need to be remedied 
if this great branch of our constitutional 
government is not to be damaged beyond 
repair. President Truman ran away from 
the remedy and his patriotic duty when he 
named another partisan, another advocate, 
another hard-working New Dealer to the 
Court, leaving it with but one Republican 
member, and with none of a proved judicial 
temperament. 

The present hope, however, is that Chief 
Justice Vinson, who does bear a politician’s 
reputation as a mollifier, a conciliator, may 
succeed in moderating the hot flames that 
burn within the temple; in recalling the 
Justices to a sense of their obligations as 
jurists. 

Another hope is that the evident popular 
indignation, together with a feeling of shame 
within the Supreme Court itself, may cool 
the ardor of the advocates who should be 
judges. 

The more distant hope, but that upon 
which ultimate rescue must depend, is that 
future Presidents, exercising the grave re- 
sponsibility of the appointive power, will 
name Justices known for judicial ability 
and experience, who will come to their 
duties with the one resolve to sit in im- 
partial judgment over all disputes submitted 
to them. 





This Country Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, since I 
came to Congress a dozen years ago, the 
number of inquiries I have received from 
my colleagues and their friends relative 
to opportunities to purchase small farms 
o: summer homes in Vermont has run 
into the hundreds. 

Today TI number several of my fellow 
Members as summer constituents, and 
the inquiries still persist. 


Iam not in the real-estate business and 
have no list of available places for sale, 
but anybody interested may obtain full 
and complete information by writing to 
Harold Chadwick, director of the Ver- 
mont publicity service, Montpelier, Vt. 

Anybody who has purchased a farm in 
Vermont or who contemplates doing so 
may very well read two books written 
by the Honorable Samuel R. Ogden, of 
Landgrove, Vt. 

The most recently published is This 
Country Life, in which Mr. Ogden 
writes entertainingly and well of the sat- 
isfactions of the rural life. His book is 
a practical, well-written guide for those 
who live or want to live in the country. 

I want to include herein two editorials 
from the Bennington (Vt.) Banner re- 
garding This Country Life. 

WORTH READING 


“This Country Life” is the title of a new 
book just out and written by Samuel R. 
Ogden, of Landgrove. The book is pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York. 
The work is the outcome of Mr. Ogden’s 
personal experience in coming out of the 
city and settling on a mountain farm in 
Bennington County, and there earned a liv- 
ing as a blacksmith and farmer, wheelwright 
and carpenter, architect and teacher, town 
and State official, until he has come to high 
rank as a writer and proponent. We have 
not yet read Mr. Ogden’s new book, but we 
know that it will be worth reading, as it is 
written from his own experience. He went 
into a back town among the mountains to 
earn a living for himself and family. He 
did it by hard manual labor, and if he is 
now a successful and honored writer of 
books, it is because he has learned in the 
hard way the things about which he writes. 
He is not merely a word painter of things 
he has imagined and dreamed about, and 
for that reason we feel sure that the book 
will be of great interest and value. Ver- 
mont has a new immigration of people from 
over the hills and far away. Many of them 
will make themselves a home here, while 
some are merely curious to find out how we 
live and keep going. Both will do them- 
selves well to read Mr. Ogden’s book. He 
has learned the answers by living them. 

Sam Ogden’s new book, which has been 
generously exploited in the Banner, is worthy 
of the good things that have been said about 
it, but none of the reviews and editorial no- 
tices have suggested how the book can be 
gotten into the hands of the folks who need 
it most. These people who would be most 
benefited by it are the newcomers to Ver- 
mont and other rural parts of the country. 
The United States is becoming urban and 
Broadway-ized so rapidly that the people of 
the country villages and rural neighborhoods 
have not yet had time to realize the curse 
which is hanging over their heads. Sam 
Ogden’s book, This Country Life, bears the 
warning that all the folks whom we have 
grown to call sun-tanners should read and 
heed. Mr. Ogden, who is one of those who 
has escaped the mesh of the city movement 
back toward the horrors of the jungle, does 
not placard his warning but it is in the book, 
and told so interestingly and cleverly that 
those who can be helped by the author's 
philosophy may see the truth and barely pos- 
sibly may be made free. The great danger 
to the people who move from the city to 
the country, those who buy farms in Ver- 
mont and other rural States, is that they 
bring with them no real knowledge of how 
to get a living in the hick districts. Most of 
them bring a little money that they have 
saved or inherited, but when this is gone or 
lost and when expenses grow beyond what 
they had dreamed, they know not which way 
to turn and become the victims of their own 
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disappointment and lack of preparation. mr. 
Ogden has told them gently and kindly what 
the country is like and the hardships that 
surround every effort to make one's own 
way. The question is: Can our new immigra- 
tion learn and know the truth and the rem. 
edy before it is too late? By atomic bomb 
or some other process the cities are doomed. 
The country can and will continue forever, 
Sam Ogden’s book should have 10,000,000 
readers. How best may they be reached? 


Mr. Ogden’s earlier book, How To 
Grow Food for Your Family, is written 
from the author’s own experience in do- 
ing just that. Although the growing sea- 
son is short in Vermont, he found that he 
could raise enough food for his family 
to eat during the entire year at a frac- 
tion of the cost of buying from a grocery 
store. How To Grow Food for Your 
Family is the result of years of careful 
gardening and an analysis of the records 
of the author’s garden through good 
years and bad. 

These two books should be in the 
library of every person who hopes tc 
enjoy life near to Nature’s heart. 

I am not, as I said, in the real-estate 
business, nor am I a reviewer of books, 
but I do wish those who have gone to 
Vermont to live, either permanently or 
temporarily, to get out of life all it has 
to offer in the Switzerland of America. 
— Ogden’s books will help them to 

0 so. 





Millions Are Not About To Starve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
S.eaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article written by Randolph 
Churchill in the Washington Daily News 
on July 2, 1946, entitled “Millions Are 
Not About To Starve to Death.” 

Mr. Speaker, Randolph Churchill, 4 
very careful and painstaking reporter, 
recently traveled in all parts of Europe. 
He wrote a syndicated article ii the 
Washington Daily News on Tuesday, 
July 2, 1946. I am placing the article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, so the Mem- 
bers of Congress may have an opportu- 
nity to read it and help clear their think- 
ing about the present need of food in 
Europe. 

TopAyY IN EUROPE “MILLIONS AREN’T ABOUT 
To STARVE TO DEATH” 
(By Randolph Churchill) 

Paris—How hungry is the world? Is Eu- 
rope really on the edge of starvation? Mil- 
lions of people al over the world are a¢i- 
tated by these questions and, particularly !n 
Britain and the United States, are anxious 
to do all they can to help if the situation 's 
as critical as some people have suggested. 

During the last 3 months I have traveled 
ir many countries in western Europe and 
have used my best endeavors to find the 
answers to these questions. I cannot hon- 
e3tly pretend that I can give a conclusive 
answer, but one thing I am sure about 's 
that, though much hardship exists, the Pre- 











dictions that millions are about to die of 
starvation are grossly exaggerated. 
SYSTEM AT FAULT 


As one who has always aspired to be a 
“good European,” I write this with reluc- 
tance. But it would be dishonest reporting 
if I were to conceal the fact that a more 
equitable distribution of food in most of the 
countries of western Europe would greatly 
alleviate current conditions. 

The fact must be faced that Britain is the 
only European country where a serious at- 
tempt is made to divide the available re- 
sources evenly among the population, irre- 
spective of income. 

One of the factors which helped Britain 
to play an effective role in the war was the 
fair system of rationing introduced at the 
outset in 1939 and still in force today. 
Countries which were overrun and. occupied 
py the Germans were in a very different sit- 
vation and, for various reasons, were unable 
or unwilling to introduce effective ration- 
ing after they had been liberated. Neutral 
countries like Sweden, Eire, and Swizerland 
have nominal systems of rationing, but the 
ration in most cases is so lavish that ration 
cards are a pure formality. 

The fact really is that Europe is not as 
short of food as some people have suggested. 
Naturally, when the government of any coun- 
try is asked to estimate its minimum re- 
quirements for any given period, there is 
always a tendency to exaggerate. Of all the 
causes of government unpopularity, none is 
so potent as a shortage of food among the 
population. 

PEASANT KEEPS PIGS 


Last year’s European harvest was largely 
spoiled by drought, There is some danger 
that this year’s harvest may be spoiled by 
too much rain. But if there is a reasonable 
amount of sunshine in the next few weeks, 
there Will certainly be bumper crops in both 
Italy and France. 

One factor which is seldom taken into 
account by those whose painful duty it is to 
assess the food needs of the world is the 
extent to which European peasants are still 
hoarding supplies. A peasant who takes his 
pigs to market gets in return dubious-look- 
ing paper money, with which he can buy 
next to nothing in the shops. So he natur- 
ally is inclined to stay at home and at least 
ensure that he and his family eat well. 

The only cure is an increase in consumers’ 
goods, which would give the peasant some 
incentive to sell his stock. If fhe townsman 
is to eat better, he must work harder and 
make more of the goods of which the coun- 
trym:n has scrious need. 

Here in France, production is rising but 
is still handicapped by the shortage of coal. 
It looks, though, as if the French have paid 
the largest part of their bill. From now on, 
recovery ought to be much more rapid and, 
barring any major political upheaval, France 
Should be able by next year to provide a 
decent life for all her people. 





Modern Industry Magazine Describes 
Benefits of Rural Industrialization 
Bills, H. R. 4068 and S. 1385 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


: Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
© extend my remarks I include the fol- 
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lowing article from the magazine Mod- 
ern Industry, June 15, 1946. This state- 
ment refers to bills introduced by Senator 
Battery, of North Carolina, and myself: 


LAW WOULD REBUILD DEPRESSED AREAS 


First hearings on the Industrialization of 
Underdeveloped Areas Act of 1945 (S. 1385) 
were held last month by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committce. Its en- 
actment by this Congress is rather doubtful, 
but additional hearings will be announced 
and the purposes and provisions of the bill 
merit study by management men. 

Should the proposed legislation become 
law, it would constitute recognition by the 
Federal Government that it can and should 
play an active part in helping revive the 
so-called “depressed areas” of the country. 

Objective of the measure (also called the 
“Bailey-Hays bill”) is to support and assist 
private capital, State planning organizations, 
chambers of commerce, and other groups 
interested in providing industrial employ- 
ment and activity to five types of areas. 

These areas are described as: (1) Pre- 
dominantly agricultural, (2) the “war-baby” 
towns, (3) areas whose natural resources are 
depleted, (4) areas hit by technological ob- 
solescence, (5) industrially over-specialized 
areas. 

The bill would authorize appropriations 
to Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce De- 
partments to be used for expert technical 
aid for studies in production, marketing, 
finance, vocational training, etc. Commerce 
would get $3,000,000, Labor and Agriculture 
$1,000,000 each. 

Supporters of the bill point to the de- 
pressing effect on the national enconomy 
of low-income areas, regardless of the reason 
for that low income. They also note that 
the individual city or State—or private 
groups—in most cases lack both the funds 
and the skilled technical assistance to lift 
themselves, industrially, by their own boot- 
straps. 

The Secretaries of the three departments 
have testified favorably during the first hear- 
ings on the bill held before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Commerce. The 
head of Virginia’s State planning commission 
spoke in favor of the bill, citing the way in 
which it might be of assistance to Virgina in 
her effort to lift living standards in her 
farming regions. 

The bill does not contemplate or provide 
for Federal funds to start factories or in- 
dustries. Its only function is to lend a hand 
to private capital by providing information 
in the form of specific technical studies. 

Most of the studies to be undertaken under 
the initial program would be at the request 
of civic or business groups interested in 
promoting the welfare of their community. 

The areas from which such requests might 
come include the agricultural South and 
Midwest; the wartime boom towns of the 
south and west coast; areas in northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin where 
timber reserves are thinned out; and towns 
like Scranton, Pa., where mining has taken 
the town downhill with it; or a town like 
New Castle, Pa., which has been left more or 
less stranded by the rise of striprolling mills. 

Opponents of the measure fear that the 
real purpose or net effect of the bill would be 
to siphon industry from an industrialized 
area to one less industrialized. 

Answer given to this criticism is that there 
is no such intent, and that there is little 
likelihood of such a result. Main objective is 
to help communities help themselves by 
learning what an area’s resources of labor, 
materials, plants, and capital are—and help- 
ing business and civic leaders to determine 
what type of local industries might be sup- 
ported. 

Also, it is pointed out that many of the 
most industrialized States themselves have 
problem towns, despite their over-all indus- 
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trial advancement—and that these, too, 
might benefit from such a program. 

There has been a tendency to link the bill 
with dispersal of industry throughout the 
country in the event of a future war. Actu- 
ally, the act has no connection with this 
entirely different problem. 

A committee of the three heads of depart- 
ments or their designees would run the 
machinery. Experts would be drawn from 
each—Agriculture, Labor, Commerce—as re- 
quired by the particular study at hand. 


Ts 


OPA Releases and Statistics Still 


Inaccurate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I call attention 
to the timely broadcast of Mr. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., over radio station WOL, on 
Monday evening, July 1, 1946. This was 
the first day of the new freedom of the 
United States, the freedom from the reg- 
ulations and controls of the OPA. 

I particularly call attention to the 
statement, by Mr. Lewis, that he had 
checked, himself, or through his staff, the 
public announcements of the OPA, re- 
garding rising prices, or price increases 
which the people might expect. Mr. 
Lewis said: 

It so happens that I have spent the entire 
week end, ever since the President's veto mes- 
sage was made public, checking those state- 
ments he made. 


He then tells the results of this check. 
The steel industry .does not expect to 
raise prices; automobile manfacturers do 
not look for price increases; and so on. 

Again, Mr. Lewis called attention to 
a press release Monday morning which 
he traced directly to the OPA office of 
marked increases in food prices. On 
checking the stores, he found no such 
rises. This, Mr. Speaker, is character- 
istic of OPA methcds, the methods which 
I once characterized as the “Hitler- 
Bowles” methods of propaganda, because 
they so closely followed the methods out- 
lined for the Nazi Party by its leader. I 
can add an example of my own. Yester- 
day, during the debate on this floor, one 
Member spoke of the rising prices of 
foods. Meats were mentioned. Others 
have called attention today to the fact 
that although meat rose on the big mar- 
kets, it fell today as steers arrived in 
quantity. This is just what we have said 
would happen. 

Among the commodities mentioned as 
having risen were oranges. This is an 
old favorite with Mr. Bowles, and al- 
ways a subject for inaccurate figures 
from OPA. Yesterday was no exception. 
Mr. Speaker, instead of going up, oranges 
went down. I will include, at this point, 
the market figures for July 1: 

ORANGES—AUCTION SALES JULY 1, 1946 

The table beiow shows average prices re- 
ceived at several auction markets for July 
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1, the first day after termination of price 
control. A few preferred sizes sold above 
old ceilings but the averages were substan- 
tially below. 


AUCTION SALES, JULY 1, 1946 





© Range 
—* ars 
Market sold 

Low | High 

ORANGES 

Now Work. ..cccs- 54 | $1.35 ($10.75 
TI acid 17} 125) 9.65 
Philadelphia. ...... BO edhe bE tie 
Chicago..... 5 


Detroit__. 
St. Louis-_ 
Cleveland 





Average 


The highest sale was $10.75 for 16 boxes 
of preferred sizes and extra quality in New 
York. There were a few other sales between 
$8 and $10 per box. The quantity sold at 
such prices was negligible. The averages 
were more than $1 per box below old ceilings. 

A car of oranges contains from 462 to 693 
boxes. 


I said yesterday, and repeat now, that 
now is the time for courage and for lead- 
ership in the Congress of the United 
States. The OPA statistics and press re- 
leases are no more accurate since OPA 
went out of existence, than they were 
during its period of control. 

The excerpts from Mr. Lewis’ radio 
talk follows: 


The big story tonight, of course, is OPA, 
and the fact that it expired at midnight and 
that as of this moment no price control of 
any kind is in effect over the Nation. 

It’s a weird story, full of unexplainable 
moves, particularly on the part of President 
Harry Truman. 

The OPA continuation bill went to the 
White House Friday night, and even before 
it reached there, the President accepted the 
resignation of Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor Chester Bowles, although he did not and 
he has not yet appointed any successor to 
Mr. Bowles. That is important, and it re- 
fiects a lack of understanding on the part of 
the President of the practical considera- 
tions that he faces with Congress in this 
whole matter. Whether he realizes it or not, 
the little matter of who is to succeed Mr. 
Chester Bowles is an all-important consid- 
eration, in its effect on what Congress does or 
does not do now. The objection that Con- 
gress has had all along to the OPA has been 
not on the price control act as a law. but 
on the personnel and the administration of 
OPA. If Mr. Bowles is replaced by someone 
in whom Congress has faith, that’s one thing. 
But until the identity of that person is an- 
nounced, until Congress knows who is going 
to handle this price-control policy in the 
future, the President's chances of getting any 
legislation of the kind he wants are greatly 
complicated. 

The veto message which Mr. Truman sent 
to the Capitol on Saturday is generally un- 
derstood to have been prepared by OPA it- 
self, and to those in Congress who have tried 
to follow and support and be loyal to the Pres- 
ident it was a rather disillusioning document. 

His chief attack was against the Taft 
amendment, and the attack was so worded 
as to leave the impression to the general by- 
stander that the veto was used as the vehicle 
for partisan politics. It was so charged open- 
ly at both ends of the Capitol today. What 
the President seemed to forget was that his 
own Democratic leaders, particularly Sena- 
tor BaRKLEY, supported the Taft amendment 
and commended it highly. 

There's nothing complicated about it. The 
Taft amendment merely provides that ceil- 





ing prices set by OPA must not be less than 
the actual cost of production of a given ar- 
ticle, plus the same dollars-and-cents profit 
on that article that the industry as a whole 
made in October of 1941. That same dollars- 
and-cents profit means, if you'll think it over, 
a lower percentage profit than the manufac- 
turer enjoyed at that time, and it is per- 
centage profits that count in any industry 
or business. Just how government could 
offer less than that, in any semblance of 
equity or justice, is rather difficult to under- 
stand. In all sincerity, does that seem ter- 
rible or unreasonable or unfair to you? 
Let’s be a little sane about this thing. Was 
it necessary to have price control in October 
1941? We didn’t have it. There was no 
price control in 1941, and nobody was com- 
plaining about the profit that a manufac- 
turer was making then. Prices weren’t out 
of line, so the profit on a given item must 
not have been out of line. Nobody was 
profiteering. 

Why then, is it so unreasonable and so 
heinous and so inflationary to apply the same 
dollars-and-cents profit today, to the pres- 
ent cost of production. 

Figure it out for yourself. Unless Presi- 
dent Truman wants us to have price control 
imposed on us forever, we’ve got to get back 
sometime to the point where the manufac- 
turer can get for his product the actual cost 
of production of that product, plus a fair 
profit. Not an exorbitant profit. Just a 
reasonable profit. The whole argument for 
continuation of OPA has been that because 
supply has not yet reached demand, in some 
lines, unprincipled and greedy producers 
would charge more than a reasonable profit, 
and prices would become exorbitant. So the 
Taft amendment goes back to October 1941, 
when there was plenty of supply, and the 
law of supply and demand and competition 
was in full operation, and says the profit of 
that time is to be the profit of the present, 
and ceiling prices are to be the actual pres- 
ent cost of production, with that profit added. 
But that’s wrong, they say. That is a terrible 
and vicious policy. Well, what’s wrong with 
it? It accomplished precisely the aim and 
the avowed objective of the President—it 
accomplished precisely the aim and the 
avowed objective of the President and OPA 
itself. Exactly that objective. 
tainly is not clear, what the objection is. 

Senator KENNETH WHeErRy, of Nebraska, 
one of those who helped to write the bill 
which the President vetoed Saturday, said 
this afternoon that the kindest thing to 
think is that the President simply swallowed 
the dose that was administered to him by 
the OPA, and the Political Action Committee 
of the CIO, and the Communist Party, and 
allowed himself to be taken in without giv- 
ing any personal study to the matter at all. 
He said that the predictions of cost increases, 
which the President cited in his veto mes- 
sage, are untrue and unfactual and are 
plainly some more of the phony statistics 
that OPA has been feeding out to the public 
for months past. Except that this time, 
they used the President as their mouthpiece. 

It so happens that I have spent the entire 
week end, ever since the President’s veto 
message was made public, checking those 
statements which he made, and perhaps you 
would like to have the result of those checks. 

The President stated that under the Taft 
amendment, the ceiling price on steel would 
have to be increased between four and eight 
dollars a ton. I have contacted top offi- 
cials of the steel industry, including so-called 
Little Steel as well as Big Steel, and they 
inform me that there ts not the slightest 
prospect of any increase in steel prices for 
many months to come, and there is no indi- 
cation now that there will be any increase 
at all. 

The President stated that the average price 
of low-priced automobiles would be increased 
between $225 and $259 per automobile. I 
have talked to the top leaders of the auto- 


And it cer-- 
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mobile industry today, and they say that 
is so fantastically incorrect as to be ridicy- 
lous. They say they have no plans for jn. 
creasing the prices of their automobiles, anq 
it is inconceivable that any such price in. 
crease would go into effect. Most of them 
told me that they have no intention of in. 
creasing the prices on their cars at all. 

And so it goes with the rest of the 
items. Where did the President get these 
figures? They were used, as Mr. Chester 
Bowles repeatedly has used similar figures, 
in an effort to frighten the public into think. 
ing that terrible price increases would re. 
sult from the Taft amendment. Im al! fair. 
ness, if the President of the United States 
uses figures, these figures are subject to call. 
And the people who run these industries say 
these figures simply are not correct, even now 
when we have no price control. 

Senator Wuerry also said today that the 
President’s reasoning is entirely unclear to 
him, when Mr, Truman says that because he 
thinks the Taft amendment would allow too 
much increase in prices, he solves the mat- 
ter by removing price ceilings altogether and 
leaving nothing at all. That, he said, is like 
a doctor finding that the patient is not get- 
ting along as well as the doctor would like, so 
the doctor feeds him poison and kills him as 
a solution. 

So where we stand tonight is that we have 
no price control at all. The President wants 
a temporary continuation resolution for a 
period of 20 days, while a new and more sat- 
isfactory bill is being worked out. It is very 
questionable, frankly, whether he will get 
that, particularly in the Senate. There are 
enough Members of that body who are op- 
posed to any form of OPA continuation at 
all to delay this temporary proposal for a 
week or 2 weeks, or almost as long as they 
wish. In the meantime, of course, the re- 
sponsibility for no price control at all is on 
the President's shoulders. 

The deliberate intention among those Sen- 
ate Members is to bide along here, watch- 
fully, and see what happens with no price 
control at all. Here we have been regaled for 
months with the panic-stricken and hyster- 
ical bugaboo tales about what would happen 
unless price control would continue—hor- 
rible ghosts and specters in the haunted 
house. They contend that here is an op- 
portunity to turn the broad light of the 
noonday sun on the haunted house, and see 
whether there really are any ghosts and spec- 
ters, or whether it has all been a jack-o- 
lantern in the window and a loose shutter, 
slapping in the breeze. 

And that’s what’s going to happen. The 
Senate is going to delay passage of this con- 
tinuation legislation to see how things really 
go—not how the people in OPA who want to 
hold their jobs say things are going to go, and 
not how they tell the President, but how 
things really go. Do prices go skyrocketing? 
Here’s the test. 

In the meantime let me give you one warn- 
ing. I have tried to show you from time to 
time the thoroughly unprincipled and im- 
moral methods to which OPA and its su)- 
porters have resorted in their propaganca 
directed at you. 

You have heard, since early morning, re- 
ports of tremendous price increases here 
and there, and rent increases at this city oF 
that city. A press association carried, this 
afternoon, the statement that butter prices 
in the city of Washington increased today 
from 67 cents a pound, which was the old 
ceiling, to 93 cents a pound in almost all 
retail stores. I and my staff had been check- 
ing butter prices throughout the day, and 
I knew that statement to be untrue. Not 
only were butter prices by all of the chains 
in Washington held at 67 cents, but actual 
shopping tests showed that the same thing 
was true of some little independent retailers. 

Investigation at the press association 
proved that the untrue story had been ica (0 








them from the national publicity depart- 
ment of the Office «1 Price Administration. 
Our own WOL news staff here also checked, 
and we were told by OPA publicity the same 
story. They volunteered it. So be very 
careful of what you hear. If your rent is 
increased, that’s one thing. Don’t believe 
any stories you hear that come to you second 


nand. 





How Surplus Is Sold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
posal of surplus property by the Surplus 
Property Administration through vari- 
ous agencies is becoming worse. The 
War Assets Administration evidently 
keeps no record and cares little as to 
how it disposes of surplus property, espe- 
cially with reference to the purchasers. 
Even after payment is made the Surplus 
Property Administration evidently keeps 
no record and later informs the pur- 
chaser that the property had been pre- 
viously sold to favored purchasers. 

I am including herewith a letter from 
the Grieder Machine Tool & Die Co., Inc., 
of Bowling Green, Ohio, showing the 
shabby treatment given to purchasers: 


GRIEDER MACHINE TOOL 
AND Dik Co., INC., 
Bowling Green, Ohio, June 28, 1946. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. ALVIN F, WEICHEL: Approximately 3 
months ago we negotiated with the War 
Assets Administration, regional office, Chi- 
cago, Ill.. for the purchase Of punch presses 
which we wish to use in the plant. In ac- 
cordance with their direction and at their 
recommendation we visited the warehouses 
in Hammond, Ind., Indianapolis, Ind.; Vigo 
Ordnance Plant, Terre Haute, Ind., as well as 
the Chicago office itself. At the Vigo Ord- 
nance Plant, Terre Haute, Ind., we saw many 
punch presses, some of which we would be 
able to use in our operations if we were able 
to purchase same. However, because of some 
technicality of which we are not familiar 
and contrary to the information we had, 
these presses have not as yet been offered for 
sale, although we were told by men in charge 
of the plant that they had been stored in 
this field for a 2- to 3-year period. Recent 
contact with the Chicago office of the War 
Assets Adriinistration revealed information 
that it would be at least another 4 to 6 
weeks before we might be able to negotiate a 
purchase. However, no assurance could be 
given us that even after that period we might 
be successful in obtaining some of these 
presses as well as other items such as tum- 
bling barrels. 

We believe you will be interested also to 
know that on April 17, 1946, we purchased 
1,340,000 steel balls through the Chicago 
office and sent a check in full payment along 
With our purchase order. Approximately 6 
Weeks later, because we had not received 
the purchased items, namely, the steel balls, 
nor had received any information from them 
We contacted their office at which time we 
Were told we would shortly receive the item 
in question, Several days later we received 
® call from one of the men in charge in- 
‘orming us that the balls they had offered 
for sale to us and which we thought we had 
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purchased had been sold in December 1945, 
and were not for sale at all. You will note 
the interval there of approximately 6 months 
where apparently no record was kept or was 
available. After we had supposedly pur- 
chased the balls we went ahead with our pro- 
duction plans for manufacturing an item to 
be placed on the market early this summer 
and when we received a call that through 
some error we would not receive the items 
we purchased you will readily agree and can 
plainly see the precarious position in which 
it placed us and at the present time we are 
not as yet “out of the woods” so to speak. 

Similarly the first week in May 1946, we 
purchased a punch press and approximately 
3 to 4 weeks later were informed that the 
press had been sold to someone else. Con- 
sequently we did not receive same. 

We believe that you will readily agree from 
the experiences we have related that some 
method of improvement is badly needed in 
the method of operation of the War Assets 
Administration as very much doubt has de- 


- veloped in our minds whether or not to pur- 


chase any more items through this agency 
even though we may be badly in need of 
Same and they (War Assets Administration) 
have the items listed as surplus. Likewise, 
items that we have already purchased have 
not only taken weeks but months for delivery, 
consequently no planning for plant pro- 
duction can be accomplished with such in- 
definite delivery dates even after items have 
been purchased and paid for. 

Briefly summing up our reaction it ap- 
pears that either no interest is apparent in 
the sale of this surplus property or that cer- 
tain groups are apparently more successful 
than others in the securing of same. 

Yours very truly, 
GRIEDER MACHINE TOOL AND Diz Co., 
By GERALD A. SHEIBLEY, 
Sales Manager. 


I believe that a special investigation 
should be made of the Surplus Property 
Administration concerning those sales 
and the utter disregard of the intention 
of Congress. 





Truman’s Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press of July 
1 entitled “Truman’s Responsibility”: 

TRUMAN'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The upshot of the dispute between Con- 
gress and President Truman on the OPA is 
that this morning there is no price control 
at all and it is uncertain whether these con- 
trols can be reestablished and if so, on what 
basis. Even assuming that the criticisms 
which President Truman expressed in his 
veto message and radio speech are sub- 
stantially true, he was not justified in run- 
ning the risk of a complete abandonment of 
price control because he could not get the 
kind of price control he wants. He did not 
like the congressional version and he ends by 
having none at all for the time being and 
by throwing the whole country into un- 
exampled confusion and uncertainty. 

It is difficult to credit the sincerity of 
predictions of great calamity when the au- 
thor of those predictions prefers no price 
control to some price control. The Presi- 
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dent’s veto has been called an act of courage. 
On the contrary it is the form of weakness 
that turns in desperation into blind folly. 

President Truman’s defense of his rash 
veto would have been more persuasive if 
he had devoted himself to a temperate and 
fair statement of the situation and of the 
differences that divide him and a large ma- 
jority of Congress. Instead he permitted 
himself a one-sided statement which seemed 
to be as much intended to be a partisan 
political attack on Senator Tart as a defense 
of his ideas on price control. 

There is certainly room for a difference 
of opinion on the so-called Taft amend- 
ment which was Truman’s chief target. It 
would have allowed some price increases 
where they are not needed. But the ability 
to raise prices is limited by the ability to 
sell at those prices. 

Giving a manufacturer the ability to raise 
prices does not give him necessarily the abil- 
ity to sell. The Taft and other supple- 
mentary amendments would have removed 
the price bottlenecks that have been retard- 
ing or preventing production. The theory of 
these amendments was that business would 
either find the right price level or the logic 
of the market place would find it for busi- 
ness. Production is a more effective form of 
price control than any law, and the unwill- 
ingness of the buyer to buy is another effec- 
tive check which becomes operative at some 
point. 

President Truman might have placed the 
responsibility on Congress by accepting its 
long deliberated bill. Instead he has 
assumed responsibility himself for whatever 
may ensue. Congress had hoped to “decon- 
trol” by stages. The vetoed bill would have 
retained a large measure of control, particu- 
larly on rents. Now there is no control and 
confusion. This is the responsiblity that 
President Truman has assumed. 

Whatever the duration of this uncertainty, 
it is a time for the exercise of restraint and 
moderation on all sides. OPA Director Paul 
Porter thinks that price control will be re- 
established quite quickly and that prices will 
be set back where they stand at present. 
This may not be so simple a task as he seems 
to think. The course of future controls will 
be determined in large measure by the re- 
straint or lack of restraint that is displayed 
in this interim period of uncertainty. 





The New Philippine Republic—Philippine 
Independence Proclaimed on July 4, 
1946 — Filipino Attorney Makes a 
Résumé of Philippine-American Rela- 
tions, 1898-1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4, 1946, the American Government, 
pursuant to a law of Congress, proclaims 
the independence of the Philippines. 

At Manila, a representative of Presi- 
dent Truman and a deleg@tion of this 
Congress, are taking part in the cere- 
mcnies that bring the new Philippine 
Republic into existence. 

The occasion is the culmination of 
nearly 50 years of. American stewardship 
of a people who have proved capable, 
responsive, loyal, and grateful to the 
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United States. I salute the Filipino peo- 
ple and wish them all manner of success 
in their new life of independent nation- 
hood. 

Our record in the Philippines is a 
great honor to us as it is a great benefit 
to the Filipinos. The world must admit 
that that record is proof conclusive that 
America stands for fair play, for aid to 
the weak, for liberty and freedom, for 
progress and prosperity for other 
peoples. 

I hope and trust that the American 
and Filipino nations will be close, cor- 
dial, and cooperative in their relations. 
Such would be but natural and logical 
as well as mutually beneficial. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make as part of my remarks a 
concise and clear statement of Philip- 
pine-American relations from their be- 
ginning by Mr. Vicente Villamin, Fili- 
pino lawyer and economist, who lives in 
my district in Los Angeles. 

THE NEW PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


(By Vicente Villamin, Filipino lawyer and 
economist) 


On July 4, 1946, the Philippine Republic 
is born. America is its sponsor. An Ameri- 
can law, the act of Congress of March 24, 
1934, brings the new nation into existence. 
The President of the United States has issued 
a proclamation recognizing the independence 
of the Philippines and withdrawing American 
sovereignty over them. 

The Philippines came under the control of 
the United States as a result of the Spanish- 
American War. By treaty signed at Paris on 
December 10, 1898, Spain ceded the Philip- 
pine Territory of 114,000 square miles to the 
United States. 

President McKinley announced that the 
American policy would be to develop the 
Philippines—the country and its people. 
There would be no oppression, exploitation, 
or imperialism. The policy would be radi- 
eally different from the colonial policies of 
other nations. The American policy has been 
followed faithfully and the Philippines is a 
monument to American unselfishness and 
helpfulness. 

On July 1, 1902, the American Congress 
passed the first organic law for the Philip- 
pines. In it is incorporated the Bill of Rights 
with two exceptions: The trial by jury and 
the right to bear arms which were both left 
for the Filipinos to adopt or not. In other 
words, the Filipinos since 1902 enjoyed the 
same civil liberty as is guaranteed to the 
American citizen under the Bill of Rights. 
No dependent people had had that boon 
before in all history. 

A government suited to the genius and 
condition of the people was established. 
Filipinos occupied important posts. The 
chief justice of the supreme court has always 
been a Filipino. The overwhelming majority 
of the civil service were Filipinos. 

In 1907 the Philippine Assembly was in- 
augurated. Its members were elected by the 
people. Its first act was to appropriate a 
sizable amount for the education of the Fili- 
pino masses. The assembly was in effect 
the lower house of the legislature and the 
commission the upper. The members of the 
commission were appoinied by the President 
of the United States. There were Filipino ap- 
pointees, but there was an American ma- 
jority. 

Free trade was established between the 
United States and the Philippines in 1909. 
That gave impetus to industries, particularly 
sugar, coconut oil, cigar, embroidery, and 
cordage. These industries became the main 
prop of the Philippine economic structure. 
Other industries are gold, chrome, man- 
ganese and iron mining, lumber, pearl but- 
tons, and straw-hat making. 


On August 29, 1916, Congress passed the 
Jones law. This placed the legislative power 
in the hands of Filipinos, reenacted the bill 
of rights, and established a nearly complete 
self-government. The chief executive, called 
Governor General, continued to be appointed 
by the President of -he United States. 

Finally, on March 24, 1934, Congress passed 
the Independence Act. This law created the 
Philippine Commonwealth, with the presi- 
dent and congress elected by the people, 
including women voters, a constitution 
drafted by their representatives, and a Gov- 
ernment 100 percent Filipino in direction, 
personnel, and policy. American sovereignty 
was represented by the American High Com- 
missioner, who watched and was consulted, 
but didn’t take part in governing. 

It should be made clear that the Philip- 
Pine Government has always been self-sup- 
porting. Its budget had never been out of 
balance. It amounted to around $80,000,- 
000 a year before the war. Its bonded debt 
is less than $40,000,000, or only a little more 
than $2 per person. 

The prewar trade with the United States 
was about $181,000,000 annually, being 173 
percent of the Philippine total overseas trade, 
There were in that trade less than 16 per- 
cent of American ships as compared to 27 
pereent of Japanese and 20 percent British. 
Filipino ships represented less than 4 percent. 

The war has upset everything. The gov- 
ernment treasury is empty. Most of the in- 
dustries have been destroyed. Reorganiza- 
tion of different fields of endeavor is just 
starting. The Philippine Government is 
seeking a loan of $400,000,000. which is 10 
times its present debt. The budget for the 
first year of the Republic amounts to $125,- 
000,000 -against an income of only about 
$20,000,000. This is, of course, a temporary 
condition. 

But withal the future of the country is 
bright and far from gloomy. The challenge 
is to the Filipino leaders to mobilize the 
forces that would compel success. The 18,- 
000,000 Filipinos are determined to progress 
and to make the new government succeed. 
That is the chief asset. The material assets 
are, if properly protected and employed, ca- 
pable of increasing the Filipino people’s na- 
tional income of $1,000,000,000 five times 
over, giving the government a possible yearly 
revenue of around $350,000,000 without in- 
creasing taxes. 

Two of these assets are the approximately 
$500,000,090 spent in the Philippines by the 
American Government and members of the 
armed forces during and since the war and 
the credits of more than $200,000,000 payable 
by the American Government to Filipino vet- 
erans, including the recognized guerillas. 

Congress has recently passed the follow- 
ing laws: An act turning over to the Phil- 
ippine Government about %73,000,000 in cer- 
tain taxes collected in the United States; 
an act appropriating 400,000,000 to pay 
private persons for war damages and $120,- 
000,009 to the Philippine Government for re- 
construction work plus $100,000,000 worth of 
surplus property; and an act establishing 
free trade, fully exempt from duty in the 
first 8 years, and partially so for 20 years 
after that period. 

In relation to these appropriations, two 
things should be remembered: (a) The Phil- 
ippines didn’t receive any lend-lease aid 
from the United States and (b) the Filipino 
participation shorted the war, saved Ameri- 
can soldiers’ lives and saved roughly $10,- 
000,000,00f in expenses. The amount of de- 
struction in the Philippines is estimated at 
about $1,000,000,000. 

Two weeks ago Congress passed a law pro- 
viding for military assistance to the Phil- 
ippine Republic. Under a joint resolution 
of Congress of June 29, 1944, sites for naval, 
air, and military bases may be reserved by 
the United States on Philippine territory. 
The plan is to build a formidable American 
military establishment. 
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It is clear that, although the two countries 
have separated politically, their relations 
will continue to be very close, maintained as 
they will be by special economic and mili- 
tary arrangements and buttressed by near- 
ly half a century of intimate relationship 
that has been sanctified by the war with the 
simple loyalty of the Filipinos to the Ameri- 
can flag when it was under relentless at- 
tack by a determined enemy. 





Feed for New England Poultry Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I called attention to the famous 
letter sent by President Truman to the 
junior Senator of New Hampshire. The 
Senator had urgently requested that the 
President take whatever steps might be 
necessary to provide additional feed for 
the poultry farmers of New England. 

The President answered the Senator's 
appeal by virtually ignoring it, while at 
the same time the President criticized 
the Senator for blocking confirmation of 
oilman Pauley for Under Secretary of 
the Navy. 

In my remarks for the information of 
the Members of the House I suggested 
that the President was treating farmers 
of New England as foreigners. I be- 
lieve the Members must be interested in 
the reaction of the people of New Eng- 
land to the inadequate and inefficient 
program for distribution of available feed 
supply to the United States as expressed 
in a short editorial in the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union of Monday, July 1, 1946: 

CHICKENS AND PEOPLE 

Commenting on the President’s letter to 
Senator Tosey, Representative CLAson said 
that Mr. Truman shows little concern in the 
destruction of New England’s dairy herds 
and poultry flocks and the inability of deal- 
ers to secure feed for distribution. To him, 
said Mr. CLason, the farmers of New Eng- 
land are in fact Macedonians and foreigners. 

The slight inconsistency here, which is 
nothing to quibble over. is that if Mr. Tru- 
man regarded New Englanders as foreigners, 
maybe they’d stand a better chance of get- 
ting the grain they need for their flocks 
and herds. The more familiar we become 
with the mess this country is in, with its 
inexplicable shortages and everything, the 
more we must marvel that this country suc- 
ceeded in winning the war, and the more we 
doubt that we really did. 





Protect the Poultry Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. OHARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr _ Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 











the St. Paul Pioneer Press, St. Paul, 
Minn., July 1, 1946, issue, entitled “Pro- 
tect the Poultry Industry”: 

PROTECT THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


It is time for the Federal Government to 
wake up to the fact that barnyard epidemics 
are no respecters of State lines, and to re- 
assert its once vigorously exercised powers 
of fighting those epidemics while the chance 
to avert disastrous loss remains. 

So far, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has done nothing effective to 
stop the spread of the dreaded Newcastle 
disease among poultry through the sale all 
over the Nation of hatchery eggs from dis- 
eased flocks in certain States. 

That is why, wher the leading poultrymen 
of Minnesota meet at the University Farm 
Tuesday to plan defense measures, they will 
be compelled to talk in terms of a lone- 
handed, uphill fight to protect an industry 
which today ranks with Minnesota’s very 
topmost sources of farm income. 

What is holding the Bureau of Animal 
Industry back? There was no such hesita- 
tion back in the days when John R. Mohler, 
until recently its chief, went out on his 
campaigns to exterminate foot and mouth 
disease before it spread ruin through the 
American cattle industry. 

Nothing stopped the bureau when it faced 
the disease crises of two and three decades 
ago. Why should it be so slow today? New- 
castle disease is known to spread swiftly 
among poultry of Asia, Europe, and now 
America. There is no remedy or cure, and no 
efficient preventive save complete quarantine 
and elimination of diseased flocks. Mortality 
from the disease among turkeys and chickens 
ranges up to 80 and 100 percent. And now 
this plague has broken out at several places 
in Minnesctr. 

For more than 10 years, the existence in 
California of a virus ailment similar to New- 
castle disease has been known. Through all 
that time, the bureau has permitted the ship- 
ment out of that State of hatchery eggs 
which can transmit the malady that has 
been identified as the Newcastle disease it- 
self. Still no steps have been taken. The 
plague bas spread to several Eastern States 
to the Midwest and finally to Minnesota. 

Why does not the Federal Government act? 
Maybe it is afraid of political opposition 
from California. Well, that State was about 
the last to eradicate tuberculosis from its 


dairy herds. It has let Bang’s disease run 
rife among dairy cattle. Regardless of po- 
litical consequences, California should be 


stopped from longer exposing the poultry in- 
dustry of this and other States to disaster. 
Dr. B. A. Simms, new Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, is being challenged by 
developments to accept the tough assignment 
of an all-out fight on Newcastle disease. 

Meanwhile, Minnesota authorities and 
poultrymen are to be commended for moving 
vigorously and promptly to the defense of 
the poultry industry of this State. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks I am send- 
ing the following telegram to all cham- 
bers of commerce in my district in an 
€iort to stimulate control of prices: 
XCII—App.—244 
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With expiration of price control, which con- 
dition will maintain for several days and 
with some doubt that any price control act 
will be written which will meet the approval 
of the President, it is of tremendous im- 
portance that the retail merchants in the 
interest of their communities and in the in- 
terest of the Nation assume the great re- 
sponsibility now resting upon them to keep 
retail prices at the lowest possible level even 
to the point of making some sacrifices to 
prevent inflation because of a shortage of 
merchandise. I believe it would be helpful 
and would be appreciated by the general 
public if through your organization an im- 
mediate effort was made by the businessmen 
in an agreement to hold prices down regard- 
less of former controls. Am sure such a move 
on the part of businessmen would be most 
welcome to the public and would bring about 
a@ greater confidence and good will for the 
future, 

C. W. VURSELL, 
Member of Congress. 





Tax Exemption of Annuities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Committee on Public 
Employee Retirement Administration of 
the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada 
and the Association at its annual con- 
ference, held at Richmond, Va., on June 
13, 1946: 


Whereas the Congress and Treasury of the 
United States have totally exempted from 
taxation the pensions paid to so many of 
the 60,000,000 employees of private industry 
under the Social Security Act and the Rail- 
road Retirement Act as survive to receive 
pensions; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States continues to tax at full rates the pen- 
sions paid to so many of the 6,000,000 em- 
ployees of the Government of the United 
States and of our States, counties, munici- 
palities, districts, and courts as survive to re- 
ceive pensions; and 

Whereas such inconsistent taxation con- 
stitutes a grave, unwarranted, and unjusti- 
filable discrimination against the public serv- 
ice and its 6,000,000 employees; and 

Whereas exemption from taxation of pen- 
sions of Government employees was not in- 
cluded in the general tax bills enacted by 
Congress during the past 2 years; and 

Whereas pensions generally are frozen 
while wages increase, the pensioners suffer 
through decreased purchasing power, and the 
Federal income tax cuts sharply into the non- 
exempt, reduced, deferred, unproductive, and 
fixed income of such pensioners, which pen- 
sions in most cases are their sole means of 
support: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Employee Retirement Administration of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, and the associa- 
tion, in regular meeting assembled at its 
annual conference now being held in Rich- 
mond, Va., this 13th day of June 1946, re- 
spectfully petition the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Federal income- 
tax law so that it will provide that there 
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shall be excluded from gross income, for the 
purpose of income-tax computation, all an- 
nuity, pension, or retirement income up to 
$1,440 in any year, in excess of regularly 
provided exemptions, which any participant 
or his beneficiary, or dependent, shall receive 
through a legally created and established re- 
tirer:ent, pension, or annuity system, or 
fund, or by any combination thereof; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the executive director of 
this asscciation be, and hereby is directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
chairman and each member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the United States Senate, 
and to the chairman and each member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, to the end that they may initiate or 
support proper legislation to carry into effect 
the purposes and intent of this resolution. 





The British Loan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House will soon be called 
upon to vote for or against the British 
loan. This proposal involves the direct 
loan of $3,750,000,000. This amount will 
be raised by issuing more Government 
bonds, which will be added to the United 
States public debt, which on June 21, 
1946, stood at the staggering total of 
$268,756,307,859. 

While the transaction is being desig- 
nated as a “loan,” it perhaps would be 
more accurate to regardit asa gift. Eng- 
land still owes the United States $6,415,- 
664,782 from World War I, and if anyone 
thinks she can or will pay back this pro- 
posed loan, they are merely ignoring her 
past record as a credit risk. I have yet to 
meet a responsible representative of 
Great Britain that honestly believes it 
will be possible to pay back this loan. 
Thus, it is reasonable to assume that this 
vast sum will also have to be written off as 
a bad debt. In the long run, the money 
will be extracted from the pocketbooks 
of the already greatly overburdened peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Iam not unmindful of the claim that 
this so-called loan is needed by Great 
Britain to help her over the postwar 
reconversion period, to assist her na- 
tion’s rehabilitation, and to restore trade. 
I am not overlooking the fact that it is 
claimed that we must make this loan in 
order to prevent the possible spread of 
communism. I am not overlooking the 
fact that if some of the trade benefits 
claimed for this proposal were to actu- 
ally be achieved, it might result in some 
benefit for the industry of this country. 
However, a careful analysis of this pro- 
posal provides no assurance that this 
loan will produce any important stimulus 
for the foreign trade of this country. I 
am certain that it will add immeasur- 
ably to the complexity of the problems 
already confronting our domestic econ- 
omy and contribnte so viciously to the 
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cause of inflation that it may very well 
be the “straw that broke the camel’s 
back.” 

It is indeed surprising that the elder 
statesmen of the Nation, Hon. Jesse 
Jones, of Houston, Tex.; Hon. Barnard 
Baruch; Hon. Leo Crowley, and former 
President Hoover are in practical agree- 
ment that the proposed lIcan in its pres- 
ent form should not be approved. 

The evidence seems perfectly clear 
that we should demand security for any 
loan that is made. The evidence is con- 
clusive that England has sufficient col- 
lateral to enable her to adequately se- 
cure any loan that is made. Now is the 
time to determine the future of the island 
bases in the Pacific and the Atlantic. 
Now is the time to determine our rights 
to the use of air bases built with Ameri- 
can men, money, and materials through- 
out the world. Now is the time to in- 
sist upon the settlement of the Palestine 
question recently unanimously agreed to 
by a joint Anglo-American commission. 
Now is the time to insist upon protecting 
the rights and credit of the people of 
the United States of America. Common 
sense demands that we must call a halt 
some time. The American taxpayers are 
now at the breaking point. We cannot 
bankrupt the American people, even 
though the cause of attempting to rescue 


England is a “holy” one. Because of the 
hundreds of letters and petitions that 
have come to my desk in opposition to 
this loan, I have given the whole subject 
long and mature consideration and study. 

What is the present position of the 
people of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin now? How much will 
this proposed loan add to the existing 
burden? I have prepared a table that 
clearly depicts the situation. Treasury 
statistics show that on June 21 of this 
year the direct public debt of this Na- 
tion exceeded $268,000,000,000. On a 
per capita basis, this staggering sum 
represents an actual debt of over $2,000 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation. Bear in mind that in the tables 
herewith presented we do not portray 
the whole sad picture. No account is 
taken of the contingent liabilities of the 
Federal Government—the guaranteed 
loans and insurance obligations which 
run into several hundred billions of dol- 
lars. We do not include the State, 
county, municipal, and private debt, 
which, according to latest available offi- 
cial data, aggregates another $176,- 
000,000,000. In preparing the table in- 
cluded herein we only show the per cap- 
ita debt as related to the admitted direct 
public debt as of June 21, 1946. 

The tabulation follows: 


What the British loan will mean to the Sixth District of Wisconsin 


Counties: 
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It will be observed from the above 
tabulation that the Sixth District’s share 
on a per capita basis oi the direct public 
debt as of June 21, 1946, was $568,228,000. 
If the loan to Britain is accomplished, 
the district share of the direct public 
debt on a per capita basis will be in- 
creased by $8,523,420, making the total 
$576,751,420 as against a total assessed 


British toan,| Pirect public 
$3,750,000,000| ¢ebt eso! 
(exclusive of the , , . 
$268,750,000,000. | Resources. Value 


$650,000,000 to 
be loaned to 
Britain to cancel 
$25,000,000,000 
due United 
States for lend- 
lease) 


Share of United 
States debt 
owed by every 
man,woman, 
and child in 
United States, 
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all real and per- 
sonal property in 
Sixth District 
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County share of | Assessed valuations 


British loan public debt by counties 
$528, 540 $35, 236, 000 $30, 277, 202 
1, 870, 590 124, 706, 000 95, 333, 456 
569, 550 37, 970, 000 32, 657, 288 
2, 286, 630 152, 442, 000 118, 175, 122 
852, 900 56, 860, 000 49, 292, 365 
2, 415, 210 161, 014, 000 125, 112, 598 
8, 523, 420 568, 228, 000 450, 848, 031 
1, 172, 670 78, 178, 000 48, 186, 125 
1, 219, 140 $1, 276, 000 53, 743, 140 
878, 760 58, 584, 000 36, 538, 880 
42, 030 2, 802, 600 1, 051, 047 
314, 430 20, 962, 000 17, 398, 670 
319, 350 21, 290, 000 21, 252, 225 
67, 350 4, 490, 3, 282, 495 
66, 090 4, 406, 000 2, 665, 910 
117, 300 7, 820, 000 5, 445, 350 
56, 940 3, 796, 000 2, 723, 330 
36, 000 2, 400, 000 1, 563, 770 
125, 100 8, 340, 000 4, 326, 380 
121, 380 8, 092, 000 4, 403, 575 
136, 980 9, 132, 000 6, 587, 060 
101, 850 6, 790, 000 3, 701, 237 
203, 940 13, 596, 000 6, 048, 280 
163, 560 10, 904, 000 8, 821, 572 
32, 820 2, 188, 000 1, 010, 356 
21, 240 1, 416, 000 908, 601 
10, 740 716, 000 285, 500 
19, 350 1, 290, 000 953, 975 
27, 930 1, 862, COO 838, 759 





valuation of all the real and personal 
property of the district of $450,848,031. 

As a further illustration, the per capita 
share for the city of Sheboygan of the 
direct public debt on June 21, 1946, was 
$81,276,000, and if the British loan is 
made, a sum of $1,219,140 will be added, 
making a total of $82,495,140 as against 
a total aSsessed valuation for the city of 
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Sheboygan of $53,743,140; the per capitg 
share of the direct public debt for the 
city of Oshkosh on June 21, 1946, was 
$78,178,000, and if the loan is consum. 
mated, this will be increased by $1,172. 
670, or total of $79,350,670 as against q 
total assessed valuation of $48,186,125: 
the Fond du Lac share of the direct public 
debt was $58,584,000, and if the loan js 
made, this will be increased by $878,760 
for a total of $59,462,760 of indebtedness 
compared with an assessed valuation of 
$36,538,880; the city of West Bend’s 
share of the public debt in June was 
$10,904,000 and will be increased by 
$163,560 to a total of $11,067,000 if the 
loan is voted as against an assessed 
valuation of $8,821,572; the people of the 
village of Campbellsport owed $2,188,000 
of the national debt in June, and this 
indebtedness will be increased by the 
British loan by $32,820 or a total of 
$2,220,820 as against an assessed valua- 
tion of $1,010,356. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United 
States have a right to demand adequate 
housing for veterans and for civilians. 
The proposed “loan” to Britain would 
provide 250,000 $10,000 furnished homes 
for American citizens and place an auto- 
mobile in the garage of everyone of those 
homes. This staggering sum would >ro- 
vide a 500-bed hospital] in every county 
in the United States and would enable 
us to carry out the educational commit- 
ments of the GI bill by providing suitable 
educational facilities to veterans. I can- 
not vote for such an additional burden 
on the American people. 





Truman OPA Gamble Blamed on 
Muddling 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said and will be said relating to 
the confusion resulting from President 
Truman’s veto of the OPA bill. 

Mr. David Lawrence, one of America’s 
leading columnists, places the responsi- 
bility for this confusion squarely upon 
the President. His article dealing with 
this matter appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star on July 1, 1946, and the 
same is inserted herewith as a part of 
my remarks: 

TRUMAN OPA GAMBLE BLAMED ON MUDDLING— 

COMMENTATOR DECLARES PRESIDENT HIMSELF 

UNBALANCED ECONOMY 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Truman took a long chance when 
he vetoed the OPA bill. In effect, he placed 
a bet that the confusion resulting from his 
veto on the eve of the statutory expiration 
of OPA would arouse the country and force 
a majority in Congress to reverse itself. 

This kind of gambling with the public wel- 
fare is not the product of objective reasoning 
or dispassionate statesmanship. It is the 












tracic consequence of muddled thinking 
which seeks to shift the blame to others. 

or actually it is President Truman himself 
who has unbalanced the postwar economy 
and forced prices up above ceilings and thus 
prought on a wave of black-market opera- 
tions and inflationary trends. 


CONSEQUENCES ALREADY HERE 


Mr. Truman now cries out that failure 
to pass another OPA bill will bring dire con- 
sequences. But some of those consequences 
are already here. The grant of wage increases 
in major industries by White House inter- 
vention and political expediency was the first 
cause of the congressional revolt against 
price ceilings. It was an attempt by the 
President and his subordinates to squeeze 
out the profits and make industry and busi- 
ness bear all the increased costs, This finally 
provided an opposition strength in Congress 
that brought on the passage of the Taft 
amendment which Mr. Truman criticizes so 
clearly in his message. 

It is the President who has blocked the 
progress of reconversion and if there were a 
parliamentary system in the United States 
such as prevails in Canada, Mr. Truman would 
be voted out of office today by a landslide, 
for he has failed to construe accurately the 
feeling of the people and he has abused the 
veto power in the interest of political minor- 
ities from which he apparently expects sup- 
port at the polis. 

The President’s veto message has in it 
many plausible statements but Mr. Truman 
presented only one side of the story. He 
omitted to tell the American people what 
he and his officials had done to create the 
high costs which business and industry now 
want covered by increased prices. Mr. Tru- 
man alone is responsible for decisions in 
labor disputes that have added billions a 
year to manufacturing and distributing 
costs. Not a word is to be found in the 
President's message about the grasping poli- 
cies of the labor union groups in the indus- 
trial communities, 


INCREASED COSTS IGNORED 


Instead, rather nonchalantly and almost 
indifferently, the President refers to the end- 
ing of major labor disputes as if the in- 
creased costs resulting from his own blun- 
dering policies were too trivial to speak of in 
a message discussing the economic structure 
of the Nation at a critical time. Naturally, 
the labor-wing leaders applauded the veto, 
For the President, transferring the blame for 
the high cost to management, had left the 
unions an alibi to help them escape censure, 

The OPA died last night and it should not 
be revived. Theoretically, of course, a case 
can be made out for rigid controls of both 
wages and prices, but since Mr. Truman has 
& blind eye where wage increases are con- 
cerned and since he has insisted on stimu- 
ating the biggest wave of wage inflation the 


Nation has ever known, the only alternative 
1s to put the question of prices up to the 
public and let nature take its course. There 
1s no other way now. It is too late to try to 
reestablish controls where one-sided action 
has upset the national economy. 


REJECTED LEADERS’ ADVICE 


Efforts will be made, of course, this week 
) continue rent control or some other special 
Phases of price control, but the time has 
gone by when an orderly handling of prices 
( n be expected. Mr. Truman was advised 
by leaders of his own party that it was the 
Compromise OPA bill or nothing, and the 
Pres dent chose stubbornly to disregard that 
“cvice and take long chances. He chose to 
‘hrow the Nation into confusion and uncer- 
tainty. He mistakenly assumed the public 
- uld blame Congress and not the White 
iouse. He assumed prices would skyrocket, 
They will not. For buyers will strike when 


Prices get too high to bear. 
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The economy will have to balance itself 
and it will do so eventually, though a well- 
ordered system of both wage and price con- 
trols could have been established and thus 
would have saved the Nation the pain of 
reconversion that now faces the public. But 
since leadership vanished from the White 
House Congress had to assert itself. 

The abandonment of the OPA is really 
more than a repudiation of inept bureauc- 
racy. It is a repudiation of Mr. Truman 
by a majority of both Houses of Congress. 
It may mean that the politicians who have 
been advising the President that this is the 
road to reelection will discover that they 
have actually blocked the road to renomina- 
tion. The poor record which Mr. Truman is 
making does not deserve a second nomi- 
nation. 





Statehood for Hawaii Supported by Com- 
mittee for Maritime Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp I include 
therein the resolution adopted by the 
Committee for Maritime Unity at its 
convention of May 6-11, 1946, in San 
Francisco, supporting statehood for 
Hawaii. The resolution follows: 


The recent recommendation by a congres- 
sional subcommittee that the Territory of 
Hawaii now meets the necessary require- 
ments for statehood opens the final stage of 
the struggle of the people of Hawaii for full 
citizenship. 

The committee’s recommendation appeared 
on January 24, 1946, less than a week after 
the President’s message to Congress urging 
“that Congress promptly accede to the wishes 
of the people of Hawaii that the Territory be 
admitted to statehood in our Union.” 

There are many grounds justifying state- 
hood for Hawaii. Some are statistical and 
may be easily enumerated: 

Hawaii’s area is twice as large as the com- 
bined area of Delaware and Rhode Island. 

Hawaii’s population exceeds that of nine 
States—Vermont, Delaware, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, Idaho, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah. 

Honolulu, the capital of the Territory, is 
the fortieth city of the United States in size. 

Hawaii's population density exceeds that of 
31 States. 

Hawaii’s dollar volume of manufactures, 
including only the milling of sugarcane and 
excluding the value of agricultural produc- 
tion, exceeds that of Vermont, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Delaware, Idaho, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada. 

Hawaii’s employment in manufacturing is 
larger than that of North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, and Nevada. 

Hawaii, in 1940, had 91,821 children en- 
rolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools—more than in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Delaware, Wyoming, and Nevada. 

Hawaii’s children averaged 171.9 days per 
year in school—more than 20 days above the 
average for all of the United States and half 
again as high as in Mississippi. 

Hawaii in 1939 had 22,699 people paying 
Federal income taxes, and the total tax ex- 
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ceeded that of 13 States, while the tax per 
capita of total population exceeded that of 
34 States. 

Hawaii’s corporations in 1939 paid more 
taxes than the corporations of 14 States, in- 
cluding Oregon, Mississippi, and Utah. 

Hawaii’s record in the 48 years since it 
became a territory justifies granting of state- 
hood and negates the claim of opponents of 
statehood. 

Hawaii is not remote. Pearl Harbor proved 
that attack on Hawaii meant involvement of 
the United States in war. In the air age 
Hawaii is days and weeks closer to Weshing- 
ton than California was when it achieved 
statehood in 1850. 

Hawaii is not small. No State excepting 
Oklahoma had a larger population when it 
became a State than Hawaii now has. 

Hawaii is not foreign. The Territory of 
Hawaii, an American melting pot of the west, 
has today a smaller percentage of foreign- 
born residents than have the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, and California. 

Hawaii is not different. Its language is 
English, its people thoroughly American, its 
Honolulu streets as typical of the United 
States as those of Hanford, Calif., or Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

But what of the things Hawaii is? 

Hawaii is vital to our economic life. Pro- 
ducing 80 percent of the world’s pineapple 
pack and an enormous share of United States 
sugar, it is a vital link in the American 
economy, 

Hawaii is loyal. No sabotage occurred in 
Hawaii during the war. There was no mass 
eviction of citizens of Japanese ancestry or 
citizenship, and without those loyal workers 
of Japanese derivation Hawaii could not have 
become our foremost military and naval base 
in the Pacific. 

Hawaii has produced heroes. No outfit in 
the American Army won more medals and 
commendations than the One Hundredth In- 
fantry, composed largely of Japanese-Amer- 
icans from Hawaii, or its sister unit, the Four 
Hundred and Forty-second Combat Team. 

Hawaii-is of age. Denied direct voting 
representation in Congfess, it has had only 
local self-government, yet the Territorial 
legislature is democratically elected and rep- 
resentative of the people of the Territory. 
The political record of Hawaii in recent 
years is proof of its right to statehood. 

Hawaii is progressive. Democratic political 
action has changed the face of Hawaii and 
set Hawaii socially ahead of any mainland 

tates by extension of minimum wage legis- 
lation to agricultural workers and inclusion 
of agricultural labor in legislation protect- 
ing the right of unions to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. 

Hawaii would do credit as the forty-ninth 
State. Mature economically and politically, 
democratic, thoroughly American, Hawaii has 
earned the full privileges and benefits of 
statehood, by its splendid compliance with 
the obligations and duties of citizenship. 

It is time for the Congress of the United 
States to open is doors and to extend to 
Hawaii the rights and privileges which the 
President and a congressional committee have 
found that Hawaii's people are due. 

This national convention of 
unions goes on record to: 

1. Support congressional bills for state- 
hood for Hawaii. Each union should request 
a specific commitment from its Senators and 
Representatives that they will support state- 
hood for Hawaii and will speed a vote on 
statehood legislation. 

2. Enlist the support of CIO, AFL, and rail- 
road brotherhoods, unions, and on nonlabor 
organizations in the campaign for immediate 
statehood for Hawaii. 

Submitted by ILWU. 
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Business Goes On as Usual in Salisbury 
After OPA Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I include therein a news 
item from the Salisbury Times, Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Our people on the Eastern Shore are 
delighted that the OPA is dead, and that 
Chester Bowles who will go down in his- 
tory as the great American dictator, has 
been relegated to private life where we 
trust he will remain the rest of his 
natural life. 

The news item follows: 


BusINEss GOES ON AS USUAL IN SALISBURY 
AFTER OPA DIEs 


It was business as usual in Salisbury today 
and, unless a shopper had read the news- 
papers or listened to the radio over the week 
end he would never know that the OPA was 
dead. 

One confusing point remained, that of 
sugar which was controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through the OPA. With 
the probability that controls on that may 
be continued the American Stores here 
halted the sale of sugar until the question 
was clarified. 

Grocery and meat stores are maintaining 
present prices but expect changes to come in 
dairy products such as milk, butter, and 
cheese and in meats. 

Joshua H. Richardson, of Wicomico Meat 
and Grocery, said that milk, butter, cheese, 
and meat increases would have to come be- 
cause the present prices have been held 
down through subsidies paid to the pro- 
ducers. With the end of OPA these subsidies 
are also at an end and, instead of making 
indirect payment through taxes, the pay- 
ment is direct with the purchase of those 
commodities. 

“Everything on our shelves is staying at 
its present price,” he said. “We have no 
meat. When we get it at the new price we 
will just add the additional cost in. We 
are not planning any changes in our mark- 
up.” 

Charles Bloodsworth, American Stores 
manager, said that except for the freezing 
of sugar sales in his store no one would 
know that OPA was at anend. He said that 
no immediate change in prices was planned. 

The end of OPA made no change in the 
cost of construction here. Fred P. Adkins, 
president of E. S. Adkins Co., said that there 
was no change in policy of that firm and 
that present prices will be adhered to. 

Graham Gunby, of L. W. Gunby Co., said 
that no price changes are being made. “If 
they will just let the factories go to work 
Gunby’s prices will probably be lower,” he 
said. 

There was no immediate effect in the end 
of rent control although, for most landlords, 
a new rent period begins today. 

George Chandler, of Larmar Corp., said, 
“We have had some rents which have been 
out of line and should be raised but we are 
not going to do anything now. Although 
it was almost definite that a 15-percent in- 
crease in rents would be granted by the OPA 
we are not taking it at this time. Everyone 
Seems inclined to take a conservative view 
and I hope everyone will go along and be 
reasonable without the OPA.” 


S. Denmead Kolb, local realtor, said that 
he did not contemplate any action on prop- 
erties which he handles. 


WELCOME OPA’S END 


Restaurant operators agreed that no price 
changes were in sight and welcomed the end 
of the OPA as removing the black market 
which added to their costs. 

John W. West said that if any business- 
man should favor OPA he should because 
his daughter, Margaret Louise West, is a 
secretary in the office of Paul Porter and 
was secretary in Chester Bowles office. “She 
was home last week,” he said, “and I told 
her then I hoped she would lose her job.” 

The OPA was a wartime ne-essity, he 
said, but now it will be “a great saving to 
every man to be rid of it. It will keep the 
black market away from us.” 

James H. English, Jr., at English Grill, 
said that present prices would be maintained. 
The only change, he said, may be in the 
return of some items to the menu. Under 
price control some items had been dropped 
because of cost. They may be returned with 
a price which will give a reasonable mark- 
up. English said that he hoped common 
sense would demonstrate that the need for 
OPA had ended. 

Richard T. Pillsbury, manager of the Wi- 
comico Hotel, said that no changes were be- 
ing made in menu or room prices. Any 
changes made necessary in the future, he 
said, would be reasonable and based to meet 
competition. 

Boyd Brittingham, automobile dealer, said 
that the end of OPA had not affected his 
price schedules as to new cars, used cars, 
accessories or services. “It’s business as usual 
and prices as usual,” he said. “It’s time for 
the country to use a little horse sense and 
get back to work.” 

Salisbury’s leading department stores were 
not contemplating any price change. Arthur 
Ahrens, manager of Schleisner, said that pric- 
ing charts would be followed as usual in es- 
tablishing selling prices. William Powell, of 
R. E. Powell and Co., said that no change was 
being made in merchandise they had. Owen 
Davis, of Benjamins, said that no mark-ups 
were being made. 

All were awaiting word from various sup- 
pliers as to how the suppliers were holding to 
price lines. 





Inflammable Play Suits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in- 
flammable cowboy suits worn by little 
children have caused death and injury 
in the Passaic, N. J., area, and again there 
is asked the question why the Congress 
permits the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of such dangerous fabrics. 

When several tragedies occurred last 
year, bills were introduced and hearings 
were held by a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It was reported that action 
failed because spokesmen for several in- 
dustrial and research groups could not 
agree on a formula to determine in- 
flammability. 

I believe the United States Bureau of 
Standards will be able to present a work- 
able formula, and most certainly we can- 
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not afford to delay further congressional 
action to stop traffic in quick-b 
suits that so soon develop into human 
bonfires. Christmas is not so far away, 
and the innocent young Lone Rangers 
and Gene Autrys of America have a right 
to see this nefarious business stopped 
right at the source. 

Last week the Eastern Association of 
Fire Chiefs, meeting in New York, heard 
the report that the United States is the 
No. 1 firetrap of the world. It might 
be well for the Congress, while ruling out 
inflammable-textile fabrics, to probe also 
the fire threat poised by dangerous toys 
and other articles. 

The Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News pleads 
for action in the following editorial of 
recent date: 

SO THAT IT CAN’T HAPPEN AGAIN 


Two little boys died, four others were hor. 
ribly burned while at play in Passaic anq 
Wallington within the last 3 years. 

Investigation by the Herald-News this 
month showed that the six accidents had 
a common cause—the highly flammable char- 
acter of the play suits worn by the little 
victims. 

Publication of the findings stopped Passaic 
retail sale of these shaggy, Gene Autry 
chaps, which ignite so swiftly in the pres- 
ence of flame. The Passaic manufacturers 
discontinued production of that particular 
garment before the cause of the fatalities 
was publicized and replaced it with a gar- 
ment of safer materials. It is unlikely that 
these bonfire tragedies will happen again in 
this vicinity but they could happen else- 
where. 

Representative JoHNson of California has 
introduced in the House of Representatives a 
bill, H. R. 5445, which would “prohibit the 
transportation of certain inflammable textile 
fabrics in interstate commerce.” 

The bill defines “inflammable textile fab- 
ric” as any wearing apparel of combustible 
fibers which has a nap or pile which will burn 
at a rate above 1 inch a second under Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards tests. It pro- 
vides penalties for violation of the act and 
authorizes Federal district attorneys to ask 
the United States courts for injunctions re- 
straining such commerce. 

The Johnson bill has been referred to the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in which—because of the congres- 
sional log jam—it may be pigeon-holed for 
the year. 

Representative Boren, of Oklahoma, has 4 
similar bill ready for presentation. 

Although merchants in the vicinity of Pas- 
saic removed these quick-burning suits from 
their shelves as soon as they read the results 
of this newspaper's investigation, all cver 
the country there may be storekeepers stock- 
ing such lethal garments and little boys 
begging mothers to buy them cowboy suits. 
Surely Congress can spare an hour—it should 
take no more—to expedite a simple piece of 
legislation which requires no debate. 





Political Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT F. RICH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include the following editorial from 
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the Bristol (Pa.) Courier of June 28, 


1946: 
POLITICAL ACTION 

“Politics” has been so abused and ridiculed 

hat many otherwise patriotic citizens feel 
that this most important of all functions of 
citizenship is somehow dishonorable. 

Politics is many things to many people, but 
at bottom it continues to be what the dic- 
tionary says: “The science and art of govern- 

ent.” 

” i a government which, like that of the 
United States, rests in the hands of the elec- 
torate, everybody is in politics, and politics 
is what all the people make it. 

For most of our national life, ours has been 
two-party government. These have not al- 
ways been the same two parties, and also 
there have nearly always been several lesser 
parties with a following too small to have 
any bearing on the elections. 

There are arguments for and against the 
two-party system, as contrasted with the 
multi-party system in many foreign lands. 
But one of the most important advantages of 
our method is that it tends to emphasize the 
party rather than the individual leader. This 
is wholesome; it brings up another phase of 
the old truth that rule by law is freedom— 
rule by man is tyranny. 

The principles for which a political party 
stands, and the program and policies which 
it promises in a given campaign, are the 
products of many minds as well as of long 
evolution. 

If liberty is really worth while—and many 
others besides Patrick Henry have believed 
it more valuable than life itself—mankind 
needs always to beware of putting too much 
power in an individual. One of the most 
important points in the American plan of 
government is the careful system of checks 
and balances by which the authority of the 
President is restricted. 

How does a party furction? There was a 
time when every voter had a Clear under- 
standing of the processes. but in recent years 
a mystery has grown up about this subject, 
largely because many men and women made 
no effort to enlighten themselves. 

The Republican Party organization in 
Pennsylvania is a party government created 
by election. Every registered Republican is 
entitled to help start the process. The local 
committeemen are elected at the primaries. 
Each higher level is elected in turn. 

This method, properly enough for the Re- 
publican Party, is the plan of representative 
Republican government. The real authority 
is in the hands of the registered Republican 
voters, and they delegate it by their ma- 
jcrities. 

By this process the various Republican 
committees are chosen, local, county, and 
State. Each committee names its chairman. 
The State committee consists of delegates 
named on the basis of senatorial districts. 
This State committee is the highest Repub- 
lican authority in the Commonwealth. It 
has such duties as selection of a State chair- 
man, who is the chief executive of the party; 
creation of the machinery for financing cam- 
paigns, adopting the party platform, etc. 

Only those who are ignorant of the facts, 
or willfully chose to disregard them, assume 
that the party organization is a sort of rub- 
ber stamp for mysteriou. background figures, 
often unidentified, who make the real deci- 
sions in smoke-filled rooms. 

On the contrary, the State committee, rep- 
resenting every section of Pennsylvania, is 
the active and authoritative agent of the Re- 
publican Party membership. 

There has been, for example, some misrep- 
resentation concerning the selection of the 
official Republican ticket for the recent nomi- 
nations. These were chosen as a result of @ 


Series of conferences held by Governor Mar- 
tin and other high State officials and party 


leaders, 





But the jury was the State committee. 
Various suggested names wer : ruled out when 
polls of the State conimittee showed opposi- 
tion to them. The result of the conferences 
was the finding of a slate completely satis- 
factory to the State committee. Its endorse- 
ment was unanimous, and this verdict was 
backed up by 65 out of 67 county chairmen. 

Groups such as the PAC are fond of arguing 
that this type of procedure is undemo- 
cratic. Doubtless a great many persons are 
led to believe, through the so-called educa- 
tion of the PAC in the field of political ac- 
tion, that they are left out in the cold and 
forced to accept decisions about candidates 
which they had no part in making. 

The fact is that if any registered Repub- 
lican in the State did not have a share in 
the selection and nomination of candidates 
in the spring primaries it was his own fault— 
not that of the system, nor of any individual 
or group of them. 

The PAC itself has a wholly different back- 
ground in politics. The names of the candi- 
dates it must back are picked for it by remote 
control—in New York or Washington, usu- 
ally; in the spring primaries, from the CIO 
meetings in Atlantic City. 

The Democratic elector does not have a 
word to say about whom the PAC supports 
or opposes. He is not consulted about the 
officers and press agents of the PAC, nor are 
these chosen through democratic processes, 
despite the neme of the Democratic Party. 

Similarly, the CIO employee who is forced 
to contribute to the PAC’s campaign funds 
and who is bullied into voting for the PAC’s 
list of candidates, has no voice in determin- 
ing who those candidates will be, nor who 
will head the PAC, who will determine its 
political strategy, and what its methods shall 
be. 

The PAC, for all its talk of being non- 
political, is simply a new version of an old 
evil which has haunted the Democratic Party 


‘since its earliest days. 


Unlike the Republican Party in many 
phases of its set-up, it is unlike it also in that 
it has 1arely been self-governing—although 
that is a fixed principle of Republican or- 
ganization. 

Again and again the Democratic Party has 
falien into the hands of outside groups over 
which the electorate had no authority. Fre- 
quently these have been social clubs— 
Tammany Hall is the best-known example. 
Tammany Hall was seized upon by Aaron 
Burr during his bid to buy the Presidency 
with corrupt political practices; and it has 
never forgotten some of the Burr lessons in 
tricky politics. 

PAC has driven a wedge into the high com- 
mand of the Democratic Party and forced 
upon it a socialistic program against which 
the rank and file of Democratic voters have 
revolted—and which would make the party’s 
founder, Thomas Jefferson, roll over in his 
grave. 





Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug Favors 
Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWATI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
in the report of Secretary of the In- 
terior J. A. Krug on legislation enabling 
the Territory of Hawaii to become a 
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State. The report, which was addressed 
to the gentleman f-om Georgia, Chair- 
man HucH PETERSON of the House Com- 
mittee on Territories, is as follows: 


You have asked for the views of this De- 
partment on the question of statehood for 
Hawaii. I strongly recommend that the 
Congress now enact legislation enabling the 
Territory to become a State. 

On December 22, 1945, this Department 
publicly endorsed statehood for Hawaii, for 
the reason that the Hawaiians have for 46 
years had a political status which in fact 
has been provisional statehood. They have 
enjoyed the privilege of electing a Delegate 
to Congress, members of the Territorial legis- 
lature and other local officials. Through their 
elected representatives, they have enacted 
progressive social and economic liegislation 
comparing most favorably with that of main- 
land States. Although the population of 
Hawaii is highly cosmopolitan, with a blend- 
ing of many races, there is no race problem, 
as such, in the Territory. The fact that 
Hawaii imports from the continental United 
States most of its consumer goods and ex- 
ports to it most of the products of the two 
major industries, sugar and pineapple, and 
the close social ties between Hawaii and the 
mainland, are largely responsible for the over- 
whelming sentiment in Hawaii in favor of 
statehood. At a plebiscite in 1940, the vote 
was two to one in favor of admission to the 
Union; there is a little doubt that the odds 
wculd be more heavily weighted if a similar 
poll were to be taken now. Mainland senti- 
ment, too, as demonstrated in a recent Gallup 
poll, favors admission in proportions of more 
than three to one. 

For a comprehensive and convincing dem- 
onstration of the Territory's present ability 
to assume the responsibilities of statehood, 
I refer you to the splendid record compiled 
by the subcommittee of your committee 
which held hearings on statehood in the Ter- 
ritory during January 1946. Every possible 
aspect of Territorial life was examined and 
considered by the subcommittee. Hearings 
were held on the principal islands and op- 
portunities were afforded all interested per- 
sons, in favor of or opposed to statehood, to 
be heard. On the basis of the hearings and 
exhibits, your subcommittee’s report found 
that despite the many racial groups, such 
evidence of bloc voting as exists indicates 
that the practice has not assumed and is not 
likely to assume serious proportions; that the 
Hawaiians are very politically conscious, 85.03 
percent of the registered voters having voted 
in the 1944 election; that the total of internal 
revenue collections of the Territory during 
1944 and 1945 exceeded that of several States; 
that the commerce of Hawaii with the main- 
land exceeds that between the mainland and 
all but a few foreign countries; and that 
illiteracy among native-born citizens is al- 
most nonexistent. Your subcommittee con- 
cluded that the mixed racial complexion of 
Hawaii should not be considered an obstacle 
to statehood; that the people of Hawaii have 
shown themselves capable of self-government; 
that though there is economic dominance by 
the Big Five of a great portion of Hawaii's 
economy, it has not prevented establishment 
of many varied businesses nor the passage of 
progressive labor, educational, and social legis- 
lation; and that a majority of the people in 
the Territory are in favor of immediate state- 
hood and that no organized opposition ap- 
peared. It was recommended that your com- 
mittee give immediate consideration to legis- 
lation to admit Hzwaii to statehood. 

In this conclusion I heartily concur. The 
period of apprenticeship served by the people 
of Hawaii should now be brought to a close 
and on the basis of the amply demonstrated 
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readiness of Hawaii for statehood, the Con- 
gress should fulfill its early and reiterated 
pledges to admit the Territory to the Union 
when it was qualified. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Kru, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





American Small Businessmen Strike 
Against America’s Public Enemy No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, any man possessed with 
reasonable intelligence who is observing 
the political effort that is being expressed 
in various sections of the country readily 
observes the extraordinary activity of 
the Political Action Committee of the 
CIO. It is moving with force in every 
State in the Union. In each separate 
State it may have a different approach. 
Nevertheless their methods are readily 
discovered. Candidates sponsored by 
this organization are the beneficiary of 
campaign funds rivaling anything of the 
old days when we used to hear about 
sponsored candidates by large monopo- 
listic business enterprises. 

If in this new day, so generally re- 
ferred to as the day of the common man, 
we have changed the system, we have 
certainly not changed the practice. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith a statement from the Confer- 
ence of American Small Business Organ- 
izations, the address of which is the 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago, IIl., 
the subject of which is entitled “Ameri- 
can Small Businessmen Strike Against 
America’s Public Enemy No. 1”: 


AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESSMEN STRIKE AGAINST 
AMERICA’S PUBLIC ENEMY No. 1 


Wake up America! A cash price has been 
placed on our Congress. 

The Red hyphenates: “There can be no 
divided allegiance here. Any man who says 
he is an American, but something else also, 
isn’t an American at all. We have room for 
but one flag, and this excludes the Red flag, 
which symbolizes all wars against liberty and 
civilization, just as much as it excludes any 
foreign flag of a nation to which we are 
hostile.” (Theodore Roosevelt.) 

This advertisement is directed to Ameri- 
cans of every shade of political belief, every 
religious faith, every racial origin, every man 
and woman who believes in the sanctity of 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

Expression of differences in politics, re- 
ligion, race, are our privilege, our heritage; 
they are a part of our American way of life, 
but sabotage of our Republic is not. This 
American way of life is now in danger from 
an enemy within. We designate this enemy 
America’s public enemy No. 1 because the 
avowed purpose of this enemy is to tear down 
our time-tested, and, to us, our sacred form 
of government, and substitute for it the Com- 
munist philosophy of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship. 

The Political Action Committee of the CIO 
brands itself when it brazenly announces, 
through the public press, a drive to collect 


$6,000,000 by assessing its members $1 per 
head for a campaign fund to elect its stooges 
to the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives and State legislatures in the 
1946 election. 

This is the cash price the Communist- 
controlled PAC is willing to pay to dominate 
our Government. 

This is a challenge to the American people. 

If the Communists can raise six millions, 
the American people can, and we believe they 
will, raise 10 times that amount, overnight, 
to defeat these stooges. 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


The following statement was presented and 
appears on page A1088 in the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“Communism is not only a creed. 
plan of campaign. 

“A Communist is not only the holder of 
certain opinions; he is the pledged adept of 
a well-thought-out means of endorsing them, 
The anatomy of discontent and revolu- 
tion has been studied in every phase and 
aspect, and a veritable drill book prepared 
in a scientific spirit for subverting all exist- 
ing institutions. The method of enforcement 
is as much a part of the Communist faith 
as the doctrine itself. At first the time-hon- 
ored principles of liberalism and democracy 
are involved to shelter the infant organism. 
Free speech, the right of public meeting, 
every form of lawful political agitation, and 
constitutional right are paraded and as- 
serted. Alliance is sought with every popular 
movement toward the left. 

“No faith need be, indeed may be, kept 
with non-Communists. Every act of good 
will, of tolerance, of conciliation, of mercy, 
of magnanimity on the part of governments 
or statesmen is to be utilized for their ruin. 
Then when the time is ripe and the moment 
opportune, every form of lethal violence from 
mob revolt to private assassination must be 
used without stint or compunction. The 
citadel will be stormed under the banners 
of liberty and democracy; and once the ap- 
paratus of power is in the hands of the 
brotherhood, all opposition, all contrary 
opinions must be extinguished by death. 

“Democracy is but a tool to be used and 
afterward broken; liberty but a sentimental 
folly unworthy of the logiciun. The absolute 
rule of a self-chosen priesthood according to 
the dogmas it has learned by rote is to be 
imposed upon mankind without mitigation 
progressively forever. All this, set out in 
prosy textbooks, written also in blood in 
the history of several powerful nations, is 
the Communist’s faith and purpose. To be 
forewarned should be to be forearmed.” 


THIS CAN’T HAPPEN HERE? 


Don’t be too sure. It is going to depend 
entirely upon you—the real red-blooded 
Americai reader of this statement. Com- 
munism has made tremendous headway in 
this country by: 

(a) Infiltration and taking over control of 
labor unions (as it has the CIO), and patriotic 
social, political, reform, civic organizations, 
and any others possible, to become “fronts”; 

(b) Infiltration of Government depart- 
ments and bureaus with alien-minded philos- 
ophers and economists (see reports of the 
congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities) ; 

(c) Electing Communist stooges to our Na- 
tional and State legislatures; 

(d) Passing legislation to regiment free 
enterprise into the Communist system of 
controlled economy. 

The CIO-PAC is now propagandizing and 
promoting the passage of bills to perpetuate 
Government control of jobs (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service), Government control of wages 
(U. S. Employment Service and Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization), Government control of 
prices (OPA), Government control of profits 
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(OPA), Government control of raw materials 
(Civilian Production Administration), Goy-. 
ernment control of production (Civilian 
Production Administration). 

These bills now before Congress are the 
entering wedge for totalitarianism. This js 
“planned economy”—planned from the 
allocation of raw materials to the ultimate 
consumer. And “balanced production” is 
the brain trusters’ term for Government mo- 
nopoly, which will tell us how much shall be 
produced, by whom, and at what price. By 
any standard it is economic dictatorship; 
pure and simple state socialism. 

This plan is being put into effect insid- 
iously now, day by day, by sugar-coated, 
sweet-sounding social legislation, each piece 
fitting into a perfect pattern of a Communist 
system of planned economy under which free, 
competitive enterprise cannot, and is not 
intended to, survive. 


WHY A POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE FOR LABOR? 


American labor does not need a Political 
Action Committee any more than does the 
farmer, the professional man, or the busi- 
nessman. Neither the farm group, the pro- 
fessional group, nor the business group, as 
such, would tolerate alien-minded, self- 
appointed leaders to use them or their great 
influence to destroy their own liberties and. 
the liberties of all our people. 


WE DON'T BELIEVE LABOR WANTS A PAC 


We don’t believe that the rank and file of 
the CIO want it. We challenge the PAC to 
prove that more than 40 percent of the CIO 
membership joined the union willingly. The 
majority joined because the closed shop and 
maintenance of union membefship com- 
pelled them to join before they could get and 
hold a job. 

Any group which is organized to spread dis- 
unity, riots, rule-or-ruin anarchy, should be 
ostracized. Those alien philosophers shoulda 
be put aboard a ship and headed for their 
Utopia, with a one-way passage. 


WAKE UP AMERICA 


A campaign fund of $6,000,000 to elect 
Communist stooges to the Congress and the 
legislatures is now under way. This sum, 
divided equally among the 432 congressional 
districts (plus 3 Congressmen at Large), 
would amount to about $14,000 to be spent 
by CIO-PAC to elect each stooge Congress- 
man. 

This ‘s the cash price the PAC has placed 
on our Congress! 

This treacherous act makes real American 
blood boil and it’s high time someone dared 
to call it public enemy No. 1, and called upon 
the American people to make war on it—to 
destroy it. 

Fellow Americans this is a challenge to 
you. 

Don’t let this happen here! Don’t let the 
last remaining citadel of freedom disappear 
from this earth. Be as partisan or non- 
partisan as you please, but be an American 
first. 

WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


You can help elect anti-PAC-Communist 
candidates to the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, and your State 
legislature—men who you believe will live 
up to their oath of office to uphold and pro- 
tect the Constitution of the United States. 
You know the Communists won't. This is 
your job. 

You can also get behind and support the 
efforts of American small business to fight 
for the preservation of that free-enterprise 
system on which our revered form of g0v- 
ernment is based, and that traditional pri- 
vate initiative and driving power inherited 
from their forefathers, which has made this 
the greatest Nation on earth, and has given 
all the people of this country the highest 
standard of living on this earth for 170 years. 
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Seven million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand owners of the three million one 
hundred thousand small business concerns 
in this country constitute the backbone 
(92 percent) of our entire economy. 

They employ 65 percent of all industrial 
wage earners. 

They produce 45 percent of our entire 
industrial output. 

Collectively they are the biggest taxpayers 
in every community, in every county, in 
every State, and in the Nation. 

Collectively they are the biggest asset in 
America. 

America can’t remain free without them. 

The American people can break the PAC 
stranglehold by: 

1. Abolishing the closed shop, check-off, 
and maintenance-of-union membership. No 
law on the statute books of this country is 
more un-American than this provision of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. It is in- 
tolerable to compel any American citizen 
to pay tribute to any group for the privilege 
of getting and holding a job to support him- 
self, his wife, and his children. 

2. Abolishing jurisdictional and sympathy 
strikes in Nation-wide industries. The CIO 
was built on membership by industries: Un- 
der this plan of union organization a strike 
in one plant permits the national officers to 
call strikes in every other unionized plant 
in the particular line of industry, unless each 
local plant meets the demands of the first 
union to strike. This involves business and 
workers which have no grievances and no in- 
terest in a local dispute. 

8. Make all labor contracts legally bind- 
ing on labor and business alike and enforce- 
able by court action. 

This is what must be done before your 
individual right to live and thrive under 
America’s free competitive system can again 
be secure. . 

Unless constructive 50-50 labor-relations 
bills are made ready, the owners of PAC 
will get exactly what they want—by default. 

This conference has drafted a 13-point code 
of labor relations based on the basic principle 
that what is best for the country as a whole 
is best for labor as a whole, and best for 
business as a whole. Two hundred and fifty 
thoucand copies of this 13-point code have 
already been mailed to small businessmen 
throughout the country, but we must reach 
the millions. 

Finally, we will draft the necessary legis- 
lation and submit it to Congress as the 
deliberated labor-relations opinion of Ameri- 
can business and the public. 

As such, we shall make every legitimate 
effort to get it passed. 


; Join with us now. The way is described 
elow. 


AGAIN, WAKE UP, AMERICA! 


It will require time, know-how, and money 
to pull the fangs of communism in America. 

As far as we are aware, this conference is 
the only business group which has dared to 
challenge the Communist-dominated CIO- 
PAC to a showdown. 

This ts a battle for self-preservation for 
every businessman individually, and in which 
every trade association, chamber of com- 
merce, and every other business group in the 
country should unite with us in a common 
effort to preserve free enterprise. 

This conference will gladly devote its time 
and everything else it takes to do this job. 
But we must have the moral and financial 
Support of the American people. This is ab- 
solutely necessary. You, the reader, must 
let your Senator and Congressman know how 
you feel about this. Within this conference 


can make your voice heard and be effec- 
7e, 


After all, this is your job. We can only 
act for you—spearhead the effort of the peo- 
ple—to keep America American. 

Send for your copy of the Fair Labor Re- 
lations Code, vote for or against each item 
and then send it, with your expressed opin- 
ion, to your Congressman. 

THE CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
SMALL BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS. 
Cnicaco, ILL. 





Editorial Enlightenment on OPA Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorials, taken from the Rock- 
ford Morning Star of Sunday, June 30, 
1946, explain very clearly and bluntly 
the situation confronting the Nation 
today as a result of the President’s veto 
of the OPA extension bill. The first edi- 
torial calls attention to the conflict in 
ideas that existed between Mr. Bowles 
and the Congress and the natural result 
to be expected from such a conflict. Cer- 
tainly the people today are more con- 
fused than ever, if that is possible. No 
one can predict what the outcome of the 
veto will be. I believe the editorials cor- 
rectly reflect the feeling of a great ma- 
jority of the American people. 


HE STAYED TOO LONG 


Had Chester Bowles resigned at an earlier 
date, after it had become clear that one 
man’s way was not to have clearance over 
the necessities and the mood of the coun- 
try, an OPA extension bill would by now 
have been ready to take effect at 1 minute 
after midnight tonight. Bowles was given 
notice with passage of the House version of 
the bill, as how Congress felt about OPA ex- 
tension without qualification. And since 
every Member of the Lower House is up for 
reelection, Bowles had notice of how the 
public felt, for those Representatives were 
staking their political futures on their 
verdict. 

Bowles was convinced, apparently, that if 
he threw enough tantrums, he could have 
his way. Ata time when the Senate was pre- 
pared to give serious thought to a price act 
extension bill that would provide a proper 
bridge from war controls to peacetime opera- 
tions—a decontrol measure, to be sure, but 
one suited to the country’s necessity—he 
stayed on. He needled the legislative 
branch; he made proposals that were quite 
outside our governmental philosophy; he in- 
terfered in the legislative process as no ap- 
pointive officer has ever dared to do. The 
issue of Bowles became almost greater than 
the issue of price act extens.on. 

He acted thus, to be sure, not as OPA 
Chief, but as Stabilization Director. But the 
public needed no demonstration that he was 
root, stock, and branch of OPA-ism. And 
with new official price advances greeting the 
public each day under the old act, the public 
needed no demonstration that OPA-ism is 
economic confusion. 

There have been many who have pressed 
the logic of a complete dissolution of OPA. 
But Congress as a whole felt that a decontrol 
measure was more prudent. Other leechlike 
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bureaus have been removed by graduated 
steps, and Congress sought to apply the same 
method to OPA. The bill which finally 
emerged from conference committee was not 
an unsatisfactory bill, and it represented a 
vast amount of study. A full year was 
allowed for a taperin,-off process. Rent con- 
trol was left untouched. There was pro- 
vision that, as commodity production in- 
creased, subsidy and controls were to be re- 
moved. It was a safe and well-constructed 
bridge to eventual free economy. 

To call it an explosively inflationary bill is 
untrue. Moreover, that label charges com- 
plete lack of congressional fidelity to the 
public; and Congress has to give an account- 
ing to the public—an obligation from which 
appointive servants who seek to be masters 
are spared. 

Mr. Truman has seen fit to veto this legis- 
lation, and, as in the matter of the Case bill, 
not for sound reasons but for political rea- 
sons. The House sustained the veto, 173 to 
override; 142 to sustain. 

An effort will be made to blame Congress 
for the confusion which now ensues. The 
public will know where to lay the blame. 


THE SAGA OF BARKLEY 


Senator BaRKLEY, administration leader in 
the Senate, labored manfully to get action 
on the OPA extension conference report in 
the Senate. He pointed out that it was the 
best legislation that could be obtained; he 
used every parliamentary tack; he even went 
so far as to seek the invocation of cloture to 
halt a filibuster—a step that naturally an- 
tagonized his southern peers. 

Having taken these steps, and made the 
assumption publicly that the bill would be 
acceptable to Mr. Truman as the best he 
could get—an assumption which Congress 
would inevitably believe rested on BARKLEY’s 
counsel with Mr. Truman—BarRKLEY now has 
the thing for which he labored thrown back 
into his teeth wiih a veto. And that veto 
was advised not by men elected to office, 
but by appointive officials, many of whom 
have never faced the electorate. 

It is interesting to recall that this kind of 
snub has happened to BarKtey before. Back 
in the early month.: of 1944, Congress labored 
on a tax bill. It went to the White House, 
where Mr. Roosevelt vetoed it with a spiteful 
message, calling it relief for the greedy and 
not for the needy. Barxtey called on the 
Senate to override the veto. He termed the 
President’s message “a calculated and delib- 
erate assault upon the legislative integrity 
of every Member of the Congress.” He an- 
nounced simultaneously that he had called 
a Democratic conference at which he would 
resign as majority leader. The veto was over- 
ridden. 

A “Dear Alben” telegram went to BarRKLEy 
immediately from the White House, pleading 
with him not to resign and calling on the 
Senate Democrats not to accept his resigna- 
tion if BARKLEY should resign. The confer- 
ence maintained BarK.Ley in his place. 

There followed a great show of amiability. 
But when Barktey felt that he had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to win the vice presi- 
dency in the 1944 convention, particularly 
after James Byrnes had been torpedoed, 
BarRKLey found that his courage in the Senate 
carried a penalty. Truman could be “cleared 
with Sidney” (Hillman); BarKLey was like- 
wise torpedoed. 

Now the man who could be “cleared with 
Sidney,” and who thus sits in the White 
House, throws a veto back into the face of 
hard-working BARKLEY. It is purely inci- 
dental that BARKLEY was not even considered 
for a Supreme Court seat, for which he is 
admirably qualified. 

Such are the rewards of faithful service. 
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Kansas Farmers Curious Over OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of July 2, 
1946: 


Kansas FARMERS CurRIOUS Over OPA—AsK 
Wuo KIL.eD It AND FiND EVERYONE WANTS 
Price CONTROL FoR SOMEBODY ELSE 


(By James Reston) 


HUTCHINSON, Kans., July 1.—It may be the 
heat or just the beginning of the annual 
“silly season,” but the only point of general 
agreement in these parts is that the events 
of the last few days are slightly cockeyed. 

This correspondent drove around the 
farms in the great bend of the Arkansas 
River yesterday and today and discussed cur- 
rent affairs with the farmers. Here, rough- 
ly, and with a little poetic license is a sum- 
mary of these conversations: 

“FarMeErR. Well, young man, what’s new 
Down East? 

“REPORTER. OPA’s dead. 

“Farmer. That’s fine. Now we can get 
more for our wheat and meat. 

“REPORTER. Yes; but the President says 
you'll probably have to pay more for what 
you buy. Maybe $225 more for cars and 13 
percent more for farm machinery. 

“FarMER. They can’t do that to us. Prices 
are too high already. What we want is price 
control on what we buy and no price control 
on what we sell. 

“Reporter. That’s what labor wants: price 
control on your wheat and no price control 
on their wages. Same with industrial man- 
agement: price control on labor’s wages and 
your wheat but no price control on its 
products.” 


JUST WHO IS FOR WHAT? 


“FaRMER. That makes it tough, don’t it? 
Who killed OPA? 

“REPORTER. The President vetoed it. 

“FarRMER. I thought he was for it. 

“REPoRrTER. He was and he says he’s just 
begun to fight for it, but he wanted more 
price control so he killed what there was. 
He blames Senator Tart for the trouble. 

“FaRMER. How’s that? I thought Tarr was 
against price control. 

“REPORTER. No; he says now he’s for price 
control. 

“FARMER. I’ve missed a lot during the har- 
vest. What ever happened to that fellow 
Bowles? 

“REPORTER. He quit. 

“FARMER. But I thought you said the Ad- 
ministration was just beginning to fight for 
price control. Isn't Bowles for price control? 

“REPORTER. Sure, but he recommended that 
the President veto the price control bill and 
then he quit. 

“FarMER. Don’t those people down in Wash- 
ington agree on anything? 

“REPORTER. They agree on one thing: that 
everybody should use self-restraint. 

“FARMER. Who said that? 

“REPORTER. The President, Paul Porter, Car- 
roll Reece, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Senator Taft, and the CIO. 

“FaRMER. They did? But judging from 
what you say that’s just what they all 
lacked. 

“REPORTER. YOu can say that again! 
new in Kansas? 


What's 


“FarMER. We've had a whopper of a wheat 
crop. Over a billion bushels all over the 
country, nearly 225,000,000 bushels in Kansas 
alone. 

“REPORTER. That ought to make you happy. 

“FaRMER. Happy hell! We're sore. We're 
restricted by the Government in everything 
we do. A guy has to be an accountant to run 
a farm these days. 

“REporTER. You're getting a good price for 
your wheat, aren’t you? 

“FaRMER. Almost $2 a bushel at the eleva- 
tor, but if they’d keep off these restrictions 
and stick to the good old democratic law of 
supply and demand we'd be getting $2.50 
like we did during the last war. 

“REPORTER. What did you get in 1931? 

“FARMER. Don’t even mention that year. 
That was when we had ‘two-bit wheat.’ Yes, 
sir, we got 25 cents a bushel] and the crap- 
shooting wheat boys got cleaned out.” 


LIBERTY AND HYPOCRISY - 


“REPORTFR. Wasn't the law of supply and 
demand working then? 

“FARMER. Sure, but these restrictions from 
Washington drive a man crazy. It ain’t 
right. It’s an infringement on a man’s per- 
sonal liberty. 

“REPORTIFR. Don’t you infringe on people’s 
liberty here in Kansas? 

“FARMER Whaddya mean? 

“REPORTER. YOu have prohibition in this 
State, don't you? 

“FARMER. Sure, but the people want it that 
way. Besides, nobody enforces it. 

“REPORTER. Well, if the people want it 
that way and it’s a law, why don’t they en- 
force it? What kind of hypocrisy is that? 

“FARMER. I guess its just plain old human 
hypocrisy. And speaking of hypocrisy, would 
you like a drink? 

“REPORTER Boy, would I? After trying to 
make sense out of what’s happened since 
Saturday, I need a drink!” 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent two telegrams received today from 
Mr. Claude T. Haupt, Jr., managing di- 
rector of the Passaic (N. J.) Chamber of 
Commerce, describing action taken yes- 
terday by the chamber’s executive board 
and its merchants division on the price 
control situation: 


Passaic, N. J., July 1, 1946. 
Congressman GORDON CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The executive board of the Passaic Cham- 
ber of Commerce today authorized the fol- 
lowing ad to be inserted in our local daily 
paper, the Herald News: 

“Mrs. Housewife, price controls have ended. 
We are at the crossroads. One way, reasona- 
ble prices; the other way, inflation. Members 
of the Passaic Chamber of Commerce, manu- 
facturers, merchants, and others, are against 
runaway prices. Its membership is pledged 
to hold the price line. Do your part to fight 
inflation. Do not pay more than ceiling prices 
during this period in which we are all being 
put to the test. Watch all prices during the 
crisis.” 

CLauvE T. Haupt, Jr., 
Managing Director, Passaic Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Passaic, N. J., July 1, 1946. 
Congressman GorDON CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The merchants division of the Passaic 
Chamber of Commerce through their board of 
directors passed the following resolution: 

“The merchants division of the Passaic 
Chamber of Commerce pledges its members 
to hold prices at the levels established by 
OPA. 

“In the interest of combating inflation 
they urge all other merchants to hold the 
price line. 

“The merchants division further urges th: 
buying public to cooperate by refusing t 
buy merchandise which they know to be 
overpriced during th:s crisis.” 

CLaubE T. Havpt, Jr., 
Managing Director, Passaic Chamber 
of Commerce. 





California Observes Dairy Month—Lo; 
Angeles County, Calif., and Eighteenth 
Congressional District, National Dairy 
Leaders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
my native State of California, and very 
emphatically in the county oi Los An- 
geles and in the Eighteenth Congression- 
al District, which I have the honor to 
represent in this great Congress, there 
has ween observed, throughout this 
month of June, Dairy Month. Because 
California is in top position throughout 
the Nation in number of cov’s under test 
for production, as reported by the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, for the eight- 
eenth consecutive year, and because of 
the many other manifest and adequate 
reasons for the observing of Dairy Month 
in California, it now appears also appro- 
priate for me to take a few minutes to 
call attention of the Members of Congress 
to Dairy Month in California, and to the 
status of the California dairy industry 
and its relationshiy to that same industry 
ir. other States. 

Having been attorney and counselor 
for some dairying enterprises for many 
years before coming to Congress, and 
always having had a natural interest in 
livestock and matters relating to agri- 
culture, it has been an increasing pleas- 
ure for me, since coming to Congress, to 
further inform myself on the increasing 
relative value and importance of the 
dairy industry to California and to the 
Nation and to cooperate with the dairy 
industry of California in interpreting its 
needs at the national level. 

Referring to some of the sources of 
my information, I quote the California 
Dairyman, a most progressive and au- 
thoritative monthly magazine published 
in Hynes, Calif., which is in the Eight- 
eenth Congressional District of Califor- 
nia. While it would bear repeating sev- 
eral times, I just wish to say once again, 












for the benefit of the gentlemen from 
wisconsin, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois, Virginia, Iowa, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Minnesota, Arizona, 
and other States which think in terms 
of dairying, that the figures and data 
hereinafter set forth will no doubt cause 
them to further recognize that Califor- 
nia, particularly Los Angeles County and 
the Eighteenth Congressiona! District, 
which I represent, is so far ahead of other 
States and counties of the Nation in 
number of cows under test, and other 
features of the dairy industry, that they 
will have to say “Hats off.” The said 
California Dairyman recently said: 


CALIFORNIA IN ToP PosITION IN Cows UNDER 
TEsT 


(By G. E Gordon and D. T. Batchelder, ex- 
' tension specialists in dairying) 


California continues to maintain its lead 
throughout the entire Nation in number of 
cows under test for production, as reported 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
This is the eighteenth consecutive year that 
California has maintained this leading po- 
sition 


KEEP PRODUCTION RECORDS FOR BETTER HERD 
MANAGEMENT 

This is the fourth point of the eight-point 
dairy program for 1946, and it is obvious 
that California dairymen are already doing 
this to a very great extent. The use of milk- 
production records on each cow in the herd 
will enable the dairy farmer to develop a 
high level of efficiency in dairy production. 
These production records make it possible to 
cull out the low and inefficient producers, 
make it possible to feed concentrates to cows 
according to their needs, and also make it 
possible to develop sound breeding programs. 
Sires can be proved through dam-and-daugh- 
ter comparisous, and heifer calves can be 
saved from the best cows and best cow fam- 
ilies. The information which these produc- 
tion records provide can be used as the foun- 
cation upon which to build a successful dairy 
herd. 

The dairy-improvement program in Cali- 
fornia has for many years emphasized pro- 
duction testing as the basis for sound dairy 
improvement. This work has also been 
Stressed throughout the United States. The 
war years had a very great effect upon this 
production-testing program, as it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to secure satisfactory per- 
sonnel to maintain this work at a high level. 
Testing throughout the country declined 
during the first year of the war, but in Cali- 


fornia it has been possible to ruild the vol- 
ume back te the prewar level in spite of an 
exceedingly heavy turn-over in testers. The 


testing work in the country as a whole has 
shown a slight increase since a year ago, and 
‘is anticipated that it will expand mate~ally 
curing the coming year. 

The increase in number of cows under test 
during these difficult times is highly encour- 
‘ging, as the directory published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
shows that there are 112,838 cows under test 
n the herds of 1,837 dairymen in California. 

CALIFORNIA LEADS ' 
«tt total number of cows under test, Cali- 
ala is followed by: Wisconsin with 64,021, 
brags es with 63,191, Pennsylvania with 
*.215, Michigan with 29,729, Illinois with 
. -/0, Virginia with 26,243, Iowa with 22,553, 
— nt with 19,644, Washington with 
9,519, and Minnesota with 19,339 cows. 
_As stated above, California not only leads 
» Other States in number of cows under 
“ndard test, but also has a higher percent- 
<0 total cows under test than any other 
“ate, With 13.3 percent of the total cows 
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reported on January 1, 1946, being under test 
in regularly organized standard testing asso- 
ciations. Following California in percentage 
of their total cows under test are: New Jer- 
sey, 11.7; Arizona, 10.6; Connecticut, 7.9; Ver- 
mont, 6.5; Pennsylvania, 6.4; Nevada, 6.3; New 
Hampshire, 6.2; Maine, 5.8; Maryland, 5.6; 
Virginia, 5.6. 

Pennsylvania has a larger number of asso- 
ciations than does any other State, followed 
by New York and Wisconsin, with California 
in fourth place. In total number of herds 
under test, Pennsylvania also leads, followed 
by Wisconsin, New York, Michigan, Dlinois, 
and California in sixth place. Although 
California has fewer associations and fewer 
herds than some of these large dairy States, 
the large average size of many of our com- 
mercial herds results in a much larger num- 
ber of cows per association than is possible 
in most States. Utah, with 410 herds under 
test, leads all other States in percentage of 
herds on test in comparison with the number 
of herds of 15 cows or more. 


TESTING IS FOUNDATION FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
PRODUCTION 

Dairy herd improvement association work 
has been emphasized for many years by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State colleges of agriculture as a founda- 
tion for improvement in dairy production. 
California has emphasized production testing 
as the foundation for its entire dairy-im- 
provement program, feeling that a high per- 
centage of the total cows must be tested in 
order to increase the efficiency of dairy 
production in this State. This large volume 
of production testing has been an important 
factor in maintaining the high level of pro- 
duction of California dairy cows. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics reports that 
California has a higher average production 
per cow than does any other State in the 
Union. 

California dairymen are to be commended 
for their efforts in maintaining production- 
testing at this high level in spite of labor 
difficulties. This program has undoubtedly 
been of great influence in increasing the total 
volume of our dairy products during the war 
years. 


A BiIrp IN THE HAND 


Why does the American Dairy Cattle Club 
urge dairymen owning grade cattle to follow 
a breeding program with their unregistered 
cows instead of urging them to change to 
registered? The old adage, a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, explains it. 
When a dairyman has a high producing herd, 
he knows what he has. The fact that his 
cattle cannot be registered does not alter the 
situation. 

Time again dairymen who have tried to 
replace good unregistered cows with equally 
good registered cattle—with the expectation 
that they will be better—have failed to do so. 
This was demonstrated many, many times 
when the TB test was eliminating whole 
herds. It is still demonstrated frequently, 
although to the credit of the owners of regis- 
tered cattle, it must be stated that they are 
trying harder now to develop higher produc- 
ing stock than they used to. 


Then recently Paul L. Schwartz, dairy 
specialist of the California Dairyman, 
had a splendid article in the Los Angeles 
Banker for December 1945, which said: 

DAIRYING IN LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


(By Paul L. Schwartz, dairy specialist, the 
California Dairyman) 


Most people know that the State of Wis- 
consin is the largest dairy State in the 
country, that it has the most cows, pro- 
duces the most milk, and that it is referred 
to as America’s Dairyland. But very few 
people are aware of the fact that Los Angeles 
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County is the largest dairy county in the 
United States, and that the milk producers 
here receive more money for their milk pro- 
duction annually than do the dairymen in 
any other of the some 3,076 counties of our 
48 States. For the past fiscal year this 
amounted to $44,423,000, exceeding the com- 
bined total of all other livestock production, 
such as poultry and eggs, beef, pork, lamb, 
horses, rabbits, etc., in the county. These 
figures are just about doubled when a break- 
down of cost figures are examined, bringing 
the total sum of nearly $90,000,000 involved 
in our local milk production, viz: 


ee ene binadciamadaouniainien $26, 000, 000 


Re i ntctetiemmensedenmens 8, C00, 000 
Miscellaneous costs_..........- 9, 000, 000 
TT etaesinidechnstigltsasiateicsiapin Gracin 43, 500, 000 
ee IG eecenaicinrennicitpenabibeanante 44, 423, 600 
Be iaist Aniinisdeiaiimaniatnns 87, 923, 009 


Los Angeles County is the biggest money 
dairy county, not because it is one of the 
country’s biggest counties in area, for, on the 
contrary, an exceedingly minor portion of the 
territory is actually utilized in dairy opera- 
tions—but because of the highly profession- 
alized, highly intensified type of progressive 
dairying conducted. 

Unlike other dairy sections of America, 
Los Angeles County has a distinctive, su- 
perior, and different kind of dair” industry. 
Climate, economics, and a business versus “a 
mode of life” attitude on the part of the 
dairymen are responsible for this peculiarly 
advanced state of dairy affairs. Because of 
climate, we cannot raise our own hay, grain, 
or calves; we must draw upon the San 
Joaquin Valley, Lancaster and Imperial Val- 
ley for our alfalfa hay to the tune of more 
than half a million tons annually. For our 
concentrates, in normal times, we depend 
upon Hawaii, the Philippines, South Amer- 
ica, East Africa, and other parts of the world 
in addition to our domestic sources—while 
our replacements of “burnt out” cows are ob- 
tained about equally from the central and 
northern part of the State, and from the 
other 10 Western and Northwestern States. 
We are increasing our cow population in the 
county a little over 10 percent per year. 

The present milking life of a cow in Los 
Angeles County is less than 2 years and some 
dairies are replacing their herds at the rate 
of 15 percent per month. Unless a cow can 
produce around 40 pounds of butterfat 
monthly, we cannot afford to keep that cow. 
That's why we top the Nation in milk pro- 
duction, averaging more than 400 pounds of 
fat per cow per year, compared to the national 
average of only 180 pounds, and the State 
average of 269 pounds. There are around 
1,000 dairy producers in the county averaging 
over 100 cows per herd, with a value per cow 
of around $200. The county cow population 
at present is close to 125,000. 

Our milk producers devote their entire 
time to their dairy work, which is their sole 
source of revenue, compared to other sections 
of the country where the milk and cream 
check is a seconda-y and frequently a minor 
source of income. Our Los Angeles dairymen 
have long ago learned to appreciate the 
value and indispensability of high producing 
cattle. By increasing their butterfat yield 
per cow 220 percent above the national aver- 
age, they have trebled their income above 
feed costs. There is still lots of room for 
improvement and bigger profits, as is mani- 
fested by the following compilation of data 
obtained from the dairy-herd-improvement 
associations showing how sharply income 
over feed costs rises as the production level 
increases.! 


1These are national figures for 1944. Los 
Angeles County values and feed costs are 
about 30 percent higher. 
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Level of butterfat pro- | Value of| Feed ae, 
duction product cost cost 
100 pounds............- $94 $83 $11 
200 pounds. ....cc0--0-- 176 98 78 
£00 pounds............-- 253 114 144 
CD OUNIES. occ ccisncosse 338 130 208 
£00 pounds. .cccececooe- 411 142 269 
CR cabnacnatons 493 159 334 


Nowhere else in the United States, if not 
in the world, is there such a high quality of 
milk produced as there is in Los Angeles 
County. Every dairy barn is compelled by 
law to have running water in it—every cow 
must be washed and scrubbed each time be- 
fore she is milked, twice daily, and this milk 
is delivered twice daily to the processing 
plants in the cities of the county, where it is 
pasteurized, homogenized, bottled, and de- 
livered to the consumer. A small percentage 
of raw milk is distributed, and this is on the 
decrease. Whereas in the big metropolitan 
centers of the country, such as New York 
City, Chicago, et al., their grade A pasteurized 
milk contains less than 10,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter, our pasteurized milk will 
persistently run around 100 per cubic cen- 
timeter; in many instances our raw milk will 
average less than 1,000 per cubic centimeter 
on a yearly average. 

Our cows are out in the sunshine all year 
and producing an abundance of vitamin D 
in their milk. During normal times we sup- 
plement our alfalfa hay and concentrates 
with such highly vitaminized and mineral- 
ized feeds as Hawaiian pineapple, grape meal, 
olive meal, kuder (orange) meal, raisins, 
etc. No other dairy section in the country 
produces such superior quality of milk. 

Milk consumption is still only about half 
what it should be, according to our national 
and State dairy councils, our dietitians, medi- 
cal authorities, milk and dairy products 
handlers. Despite VJ-day, the demand still 
exceeds the supply of milk, with some 40,000 
gallons daily going to the armed forces, an 
amount sufficient to take care of 112,000 
families. 

The Government subsidy, which expires 
next June, has made it possible for our milk 
producers to operate on a profitable basis. 
Most dairymen do not favor subsidies in 
theory and it is hoped that an early an- 
nouncement will be forthcoming regarding 
provisions for sustained butterfat prices to 
the producer in lieu of subsidies. 


The year 1945 was banner year for milk 
production on the farms of the United 
States for it topped all previous records 
by a substantial margin. I quote again 
from the California Dairyman: 

1945 A BANNER YEAR FOR MILK PRODUCTION 

Milk production on the farms of the United 
States in 1945 topped all previous records by 
a substantial margin. An unusually high 
spring and summer level more than offset a 
very sharp decline last fall. Estimates by 
States place the national total for the past 
year at 122,300,000,000 pounds, or more than 
3 percent above the 1944 production of 118,- 
600,000,000 pounds. Milk production per cow 
in 1945 for the entire country is reported at 
4,790 pounds, 215 pounds above 1944 and the 
highest in the 21 years for which estimates 
are available. 


In asking for further information as 
to the net income of California farm- 
ers, I was furnished information from 
C. V. Castle, of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and farm adviser of Los 
Angeles County, as follows: 

CALIFORNIA FARMERS LEAD IN NET INCOME 


California farmers have led the Nation in 
net farm income per farm since 1940, and 
Los Angeles County farmers are equal to or 


slightly above the average for the State, says 
Cc. V. Castle, of the Agricultural Extension 
Service and farm adviser in Los Angeles 
County. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics data 
for the Nation have been analyzed by Arthur 
Shultis, specialist in farm management, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, University of 
California at Berkeley. The results of his 
study have been forwarded to Castle. 

The gain in net income fiom California 
farms has amounted to 431 percent of the 
1939 level, while the gain for the rest of 
the Nation, Castle points out, was only 273 
percent. 

In 1939, when California was second in 
rank, the net per farm amounted to $1,492. 
When the State moved into first place in 
1940, the net income increased to $1,673. In 
1944 the figure reached $7,079. 

Expenses have likewise mounted, Castle 
points out. In 1939 production expenses 
were about $3,000 with the total cash re- 
ceipts at $4,500. In 1944 production ex- 
pense climbed to near $7,000 with gross cash 
receipts approximately $14,000. 

According to Castle, a study of Los An- 
geles County crop and livestock incomes in- 
dicates that the gross income from the 
13,000 farms of this county is very closely 
in line with the State average figure. flight 
differences in methods of reporting make 
exact comparisons impossible. 

These high incomes must be interpreted 
properly, Castle says. Demand has been tre- 
mendous, and consumers have had money 
to buy. These factors have resulted in the 
high net income. When prices fall, farm 
products as raw materials are the first to 
take the bump while farm costs will follow 
slowly. Thus, with expenses now more than 
twice what they were in 1939, it is not safe to 
capitalize on present net earnings as a 
means of determining land values, for it is 
doubtful if current high farm prices can be 
expected to continue indefinitely. 


The California Dairyman again fur- 
nishes me the following articles: 


1945 RECORD MILK PRODUCTION 


SacRAMENTO.—Commercial milk production 
in California in 1945 established a new all- 
time record for any year. Utilization in the 
form of market milk and in evaporated milk, 
cottage-cheese curd, ice cream, and sherbet 
also established new records. 

Receipts by all milk distributors (includ- 
ing producer-distributors) and manufactur- 
ing plants for the entire year 1945 exceeded 
205,000,000 pounds of milk fat as compared 
with 196,000,000 pounds in 1944, an increase 
of 4.8 percent. This milk fat was contained 
in about 5,228,000,000 pounds of milk which 
had an average milk-fat content of 3.93 per- 
cent. December milk and cream deliveries 
by California dairymen continued at seasonal 
record levels and exceeded 15,700,000 pounds 
of milk fat, an increase of 5.4 percent over 
the same month of 1944. This milk fat was 
contained in about 388,000,000 pounds of milk 
which had an average milk-fat content of 
4.06 percent. 

Utilization of milk by consumers in the 
form of market milk continued exceptionally 
high, exceeding 842,000 gallons daily in De- 
cember 1945, as compared with about 773,000 
gallons a year ago, an increase of over 9 
percent. 

Butter manufacture for the year 1945 de- 
clined to 15,431,000 pounds—less than half 
the amount reported as manufactured in 
1896, the first year for which such data are 
available. This compares with the total of 
29,466,000 pounds in 1944 and with the 5-year 
average of 62,850,000. December butter man- 
ufacture totaled only 572,000 pounds com- 
pared to 1,555,000 in December 1944 and a 
dS-year average of 4,503,000. 

Cheese manufacturers made 13,512,000 
pounds of cheese during 1945 (exclusive of 
cottage cheese). This compares with a total 
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of 13,232,000 pounds in 1944 and a 5-year 
average of 18,626,000 pounds. Manufacture 
of cottage-cheese curd exceeded 35,000,000 
pounds as compared with 29,451,000 pounds 
in 1944 and the 5-year average of 26,328,009 
pounds. 


HATS OFF TO THE DAIRYMAN 


Los Angeles County dairymen hung up a 
record of 406.4 pounds of butterfat per cow 
for all cows in their herds, those milking as 
well as the dry stock. Figured on the milking 
herd alone the year’s production amounted to 
490.0 pounds of butterfat, says Earl Maharg, 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, Uni. 
versity of California. 

These high rates of production exceed 
those of any other section in the United 
States, he points out, and are the result of 
careful feeding, a rather rapid cow replace- 
ment program on the basis of cow testing 
records, and good herd management. 

Individual high records of production were 
also attained, he said, citing an animal in 
North Hollywood which produced 852 pounds 
of butterfat and another in Azus, 810 pounds 
In addition, there were two herds of over 250 
cows each with 506 and 518 pounds of butter- 
fat and one 100-cow dairy with an average 
of 493 pounds per cow. Seven groups of five 
selected animals produced from 522 to 722 
pounds of butterfat per cow. 

“This remarkable production has been 
achieved by Los Angeles County dairymen 
in spite of an extremely adverse feed situa- 
tion, difficulty in securing suitable cows for 
replacement and trying dairy help condi- 
tions. Cow replacement troubles lowered the 
herd average butterfat production this year 
as compared to 1944 by some 16 pounds, be- 
cause dairymen were forced to keep more dry 
stock and older cows which should have gone 
to the butcher,” said Maharg. 

“The feed situation promises little im- 
provement during, at least, the first part oi 
1946 because of transportation difficulties. 
It is more critical now than at any time dur- 
ing the war period. With this condition 
dairymen may have difficulty maintaining 
milk production at comparable levels during 
1946.” 

According to Maharg, there were 20,209 
cows under test in the county’s cow-testing 
association at the end of the testing year, 
October 31, 1945. This total is the greatest 
for any association in the United States and, 
in fact, exceeds the numbers of cows in all 
associations in all but six States. He points 
out that Los Angeles County has the largest 
number of dairy cows of any county in the 
United States. This is not due to the size of 
the county, he says, because 75 percent of the 
dairy cows are concentrated in a relatively 
small area between Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
and the Orange County border. 


As the 4-H Club program is one of na- 
tional extent and import I was especially 
pleased to receive the following report by 
G. E. Gordon, extension specialist, Los 
Angeles County: 


DHI ProcrRaM REACHES ALL~TIME HIGH 


REPORT OF DAIRY-HERD IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TIONS FOR DECEMBER 1944 


(By G. E. Gordon, extension specialist) 


California farm advisers, in their annual 
reports just analyzed, show that the dalry- 
herd-improvement program in 1945 has s¢! 
a new all-time record for volume of work 
done. The large volume of activity unde? 
this program carried on by the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the University of Call 
fornia through its county offices is somewhat 
surprising in view of the difficulties confront 
ing California dairy farmers. 

The greatest difficulty was in maintaining 
the dairy herd improvement or cow testils 
associations, 1945 being the most difficult 
year of the war period in the securing of pe 
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sonnel to carry on this work. Some of the 
testers were taken into the armed forces and 
others transferred to other types of work; 
this resulted in a turnover of 48 testers dur- 
ing the year, or 57 percent of the total. In 
spite of this heavy turnover it was possible 
to increase the number of testing units and 
also to increase the volume of work done 
above the previous high level in the year 
just before the war. Interest in this testing 
program is greater than ever before, with a 
number of dairymen on the waiting list in 
many counties who could not be taken care 
of. due to the impossibility of securing ade- 
quate numbers of testers to do the work. 

The production testing program, as car- 
ried on by the dairy-herd improvement or 
cow-testing associations in the State, showed 
127,079 cows under test in the herds of 2,534 
dairymen. This is an increase of 15,235 cows 
and 621 dairymen over the previous year. 
The number of cows culled from members’ 
herds was 35,533. This heavy culling was due 
to the difficult labor situation and also to the 
fact that dairymen were making great efforts 
to increase their efficiency by eliminating the 
poorer cows so that they could use the 
available feed and labor for the better ones. 
Interest in the future efficiency of their 
herds was also evident, as indicated by their 
interest in improved breeding practices. 
During the year there were 436 dairymen 
assisted in securing new herd sires, while 
656 dairymen were aided in securing better 
cows to improve their herds—many of them 
for the purpose of developing foundation 
breeding programs. During the year there 
were 37 bulls proved for their transmitting 
ability on the basis of dam-and-daughter 
production records. 

The feeding of dairy cattle always receives 
a great deal of attention because it repre- 
sents about half of the total cost of produc- 
ing milk. Feed supplies, paricularly during 
the latter half of the year, were quite short; 
this was especially true of the high-protein 
oil meals. The farm advisers’ reports show 
that in spite of this difficulty the dairymen 
throughout the State did an excellent job 
in adjusing their feeding practices through 
the growing of good forage crops designed 
to improve the quality and reduce the cost 
of their rations. Pasture crops received spe- 
cial attention, with indications that there 
was a great deal of expansion in the use 
of good pastures. Pastures also have the 
added advantage of reducing labor require- 
ments since the cows do their own harvest- 
ing. The farm advisers’ reports also show 
that members of the testing associations 
made good use of their production records 
as a basis for feeding concentrates accord- 
ing to the needs of the cows as indicated by 
these production records. 

Although major emphasis of the program 
was placed on the securing of a maximum 
Supply of milk in line with the war effort, 
attention was also given to the development 
of good future dairymen through the 4-H 
Club program. 4H Club work always has 
been an important part of this State-wide 
dairy program, and many former 4-H Club 
members who have since become dairymen 
aided in producing milk during the war years. 
During 1945 4-H dairy projects were carried to 
Successful completion by 1,078 boys and 210 
girls These dairy projects included 1,936 
animals and returned a net profit to the boys 
and girls of $67,153. 

This large volume of work, with the results 
Secured, demonstrates the highly progressive 
attitude of California dairymen, who have 
Produced a greater volume of milk in the 
State of California during 1945 than in any 
previous year. It is, therefore, evident that 
the forward-looking attitude of California 
dairymen will make it possible for them to 


— post-war conditions in an efficient 
ianner, 


Having written the Los Angeles County 
Farm Bureau recently for further in- 
formation, just yesterday I received from 
Robert G. Platt, executive secretary 
thereof, the following letter which sets 
forth some valuable data: 


Los ANGELES CouNTY FarM BuREAU, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 21, 1946. 
Hon. Curve Doy_e, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dorie: Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Gus Rothe of the Los Angeles office of 
the California State Dairy Council, we are 
enclosing some literature, relative to Dairy 
Month, June 1946. 

You are perhaps aware of the fact that the 
figure for dairy cows in Los Angeles County 
at the end of 1945 was over 112,000, probably 
the highest for any county in the United 
States. Our farm bureau dairymen’s depart- 
ment in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Extension Service operates the Los Angeles 
County Cow Testing Association. The busi- 
ness of this association for May 1946, set a 
record of testing 87 herds whose total cows 
numbered 21,325. This may also be a record 
for the United States. The average milk per 
cow in this May test was 957.3 pounds with an 
average butterfat production of 34.3 pounds 
per cow; 8,710 of the 21,325 cows produced 
40 pounds of butterfat or more. 

We trust that these figures from our cow- 
testing association will be of interest. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert G. Pratt, 
Executive Secretary. 


He favored me by a copy of the follow- 
ing statement from the National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal Street, Chicago, 
Il.: 


DAIRY MONTH MEETS URGENT NEED FOR QUICK 
UNDERSTANDING OF DAIRY PROBLEMS 


An unparalleled opportunity for a coor- 
dinated, effective promotion, and public- 
relations campaign presents itself to a united 
dairy industry during Dairy Month. 

Dairy Month is an established promotion 
of 10 years’ standing, long enough to have 
been well accepted by the public. Because 
of this fact and because of other circum- 
stances—most of them created by disruption 
of regular trade channels during the war— 
the dairy industry has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to tell its story to the public during 
Dairy Month with the certainty there will be 
a large and sympathetic audience. 

There is urgent need for a coordinated 
public-relations drive by a united dairy in- 
dustry to preserve the confidence and good 
will built up over the years. Dairy Month 
has a stanch record of improving consumer 
demand for dairy foods during times of 
plenty, and a public-relations campaign dur- 
ing Dairy Month is more effective than at any 
other time because of its well-established 
purpose. 

A recent meeting in Chicago of national, 
State, and local Dairy Trade Association sec- 
retaries revealed the startling need for imme- 
diate coordination of an aggressive public- 
relations job by the dairy industry. 

“Never before in history has the public 
been so confused and so bewildered as to the 
availability of dairy foods,” said an important 
dairy trade official who attended the meet- 
ing. “The hailstorm of conflicting stories 
coming out of Washington and flashed on the 
front pages of the press is rapidly destroying 
the confidence and good will that the dairy 
industry has so painstakingly built up over 
the last 20 years. There is urgent need for 
quick action to head off the rapid descent of 
the entire industry into the proverbial dog 
house. 
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“Above all things, it is a time for unified 
action and not just a self-centered, disor- 
ganized defense of any one dairy product by 
any special segment of the dairy industry. 
Whether it is milk, butter, cheese, or ice 
cream, they are all in the same family, and 
whatever public ill will is directed against 
any one product hurts them all. 

“Because of this interrelated interest and 
interdependence,” this dairy official con- 
tinued, “a more effective and forceful public- 
relations job can be done and a public un- 
derstanding more quickly attained by unity 
and coordination. 

“An immediate opportunity for such uni- 
fied action presents itself in the 1946 June 
Dairy Month campaign. This campaign has 
been carefully planned and developed by a 
most capable committee representing every 
branch of the dairy industry. It covers all 
major dairy products, and is directed straight 
to the public to let them know that the dairy 
industry is not responsible for the shortage 
of certain dairy products or the Washington 
muddle, but is doing everything in its power 
to produce, process, and distribute as rapidly 
as possible the dairy food supply demanded 
by the public.” 

It was the feeling of the dairy trade secre- 
taries that a barrage of hard-hitting, factual 
publicity releases to the Nation’s press and 
radio will tell the truth about dairy products 
and the problems of the dairy industry to the 
public throughout the month of June. 

Organized cooperating groups of merchants 
throughout the Nation are telling the same 
story in their show windows and stores by 
use of the Dairy Month promotion material. 
National advertisers are emphasizing the 
story in magazines and on radio chains 
throughout June. 

The Dairy Month publicity committee hc; 
made progress in combating some of the mis- 
information about dairy foods. This has 
been done by factual releases in newspapers, 
press wire services, magazines, radio, and 
the dairy trade and allied press. 

The entire dairy industry has an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the dissemination of 
the dairy industry’s story by participation— 
active participation—in the promotion of 
Dairy Month. This can be done by the ef- 
fective and liberal use of materials prepared 
by the Dairy Month promotion committee. 
It can be done by participating in an active 
public-relations campaign, by the prepara- 
tion and distribution of factual releases to 
the press and radio repeating the dairy 
industry’s story. 

The promotion committec was in a quan- 
dary last winter when it discussed the theme 
to follow during dairy month. At that time 
it was apparent that the supply of milk would 
be abundant in many markets during dairy 
month, but it was equally apparent that but- 
ter and cheese would be scarce. With war- 
time restrictions lifted, ice cream promised 
to be plentiful. Cottage cheese and butter- 
milk would be available in almost unlimited 
quantities in most places. 

The problem confronting. the promotion 
committee was whether merely to mention 
the plentiful dairy foods and ignore the ones 
that were scarce, or whether to boost all dairy 
foods and concentrate on increased sales of 
those that were plentiful. 

The latter course was followed, the com- 
mittee deciding to “keep all dairy foods to- 
gether” against the day when ail would again 
be plentiful during some future Dairy Month, 
with emphasis on the important role that an 
aggressive and effective public-relations cam- 
paign would play in this year of reconversion. 

The theme for the 1946 Dairy Month cam- 
paign was chosen after much thought and 
debate. It was “First in foods,” and nutri- 
tionists say it was aptly chosen in this year 
of hunger and starvation for there is no food 
more important in the feeding of the starved 
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and semistarved than the family of dairy 
foods—milk, butter, cheese, and ice cream. 

The dairy industry is troubled this year by 
manpower shortages, equipment shortages, 
and machinery shortages. Thousands of 
former dairy workers have been discharged 
from the armed forces, but great numbers 
of them, especially from the dairy farms, 
have been lured away into other industries 
by higher wages, shorter hours—especially 
the 5-day week—and the advantages of big- 
city life. 

This is the story that the dairy industry 
must get across to the public. Each branch 
and segment of the dairy industry must co- 
ordinate its public relations and publicity 
behind this drive in an effort to combat the 
half-truths and the whispers that are caus- 
ing harm to the cause of the dairy industry. 

“In unity, there is strength,” as one dairy 
trade secretary said, “We must unite, and 
we must fight. Dairy Month provides the 
dairy industry with an ideal opportunity, and 
the essentiality of dairy foods provides us 
with valuable ammunition. Our future de- 
pends on the teamwork that we demonstrate 
during June Dairy Month.” 


As Paul L. Schwartz, the dairy spe- 
cialist, is recognized as outstanding, the 
fellowing letter to me from him dated 
June 14, 1946, adds further pertinent 
information and observations: 


THE CALIFORNIA DAIRYMAN, 
Hynes, Calif., June 14, 1946. 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CLypDE: We hope that you will be 
able to find sufficient information in the at- 
tached tear sheets and reprints to supply 
you with all that you need, as per your wire 
received this morning. 

We are happy, indeed, that you are taking 
a real interest in our dairy industry, the 
chief problems of which at the present are: 
First, to guarantee our milk producers a 
price for their milk that will enable them, 
and encourage them, to stay in America’s 
No. 1 industry. Second, to speed up, as 
rapidly us possible, tlhe domestic production 
of feeds and the importation of our concen- 
trates as before the war. 

Before the war, the consumption of milk 
was only six-tenths of a pint per capita per 
day, and it hould have been at least 1 pint 
per capita per day, according to the conserva- 
tive estimates and opinions of our National 
Dairy Council, our 40 State dairy councils, 
our dietitians, medical authorities, the proc- 
essors and handlers of milk, etc. If this 1 
pint per day could be achieved, we would re- 
quire 5,000,000 more cows to take care of this 
increased consumptive demand. 

Likewise, before the war, our consumption 
of butter is only about 40 percent of what it 
should be, averaging only 17 pounds per cap- 
ita per year in the United States, with around 
32 pounds per head per year in Canada, and 
some 45 pounds per year per head in Aus- 
tralia. Were we to at least catch up with 
our Canadian neighbors in butter consump- 
tion, we would require at least 6,000,000 more 
cows to take care of the butter requirements. 

In the cheese field we find a similar condi- 
tion prevailing which would necessitate the 
addition of another 2,000,000 cows. 

Now, if you add up five and six and two mil- 
lion, you will see it amounts to 13,000,000, 
which could be added to our present cow 
population of around 27,000,000. 

These are staggering figures, but they are 
true, and indicate the tremendous poten- 
tialities that exist in the efficient manage- 
ment and a common-sense Government regu- 
lation attitude. . 

Only in the consumption of ice cream does 
the United States lead the rest of the world, 
largely due to the superior position that we 


occupy in the matter of mechanical refrigera- 
tion. If our ice-cream cabinets were taken 
out of our wholesale ice-cream shops, we 
would have no ice-cream industry in the 
United States. 

There is no reason whatsoever why the 
United States should fall behind any other 
country in the world in the consumption of 
the most perfect food that God has given us. 
And there is no earthly reason why you Con- 
gressmen in Washington shouldn't appreciate 
to the fullest the indispensability of our milk 
producers. 

If you constantly think along these lines, 
you are certainly going to make history for 
yourself. 

Milk production in California continued 
the upward trend which has been almost 
unbroken for many years. In terms of farm 
income, it is the most important phase of the 
State’s livestock industry. The widespread 
significance of dairying is also indicated by 
the fact that there are nearly 25,000 commer- 
cial milk producers in the State, as shown 
by Government dairy-feed-program subsidy 
payments in 1945. Census counts also indi- 
cate that there are approximately 28,000 
other farms producing milk mainly for home 
use. 

On January 1, 1946, the number of milk 
cows in the State reached 851,000 head, or an 
increase of 3 percent over the previous Janu- 
ary inventory. During the past year milk- 
cow numbers declined in most other States 
and the national total showed a decrease of 
3 percent. The preliminary estimate of total 
milk production in the State during the past 
year is 5,720,000,000 pounds—an increase of 
nearly 5 percent over the 5,479,000,000 pounds 
produced in 1944. This total represents an 
average of 7,150 pounds of milk per cow. 

One billion two hundred and fifty million 
quarts of milk produced in California last 
year, with a total value of $365,000,000. 

With more power to you and with kindest 
regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau L. SCHWARTZ. 


Some of the voluntary dairy associa- 
tions functioning in the Eighteenth 
Congressional District, and in Los An- 
geles County are as follows: Protected 
Milk Producers Association, Superior 
Milk Producers Association, Central Milk 
Sales Agency, Los Angeles Mutual Dairy- 
men, Western Consumers Feed Com- 
pany, Producers Distributors, and Nat- 
ural Milk Producers Association. The 
California State Department of Agri- 
culture and the County of Los Angeles 
Farm Bureau each maintain fully per- 
sonneled and actively cooperating dairy 
departments. 
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HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, who killed 
Cock Robin? 

Strict rent-control provisions were in 
the bill President Truman vetoed. It also 
contained provisions for the gradual eas- 
ing of all price controls. Who was it that 
killed rent control and removed price 
controls overnight? That is the question 
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the people of this Nation should be ask. 
ing themselves today. The answer to 
that $64 question is an easy one. 

The President, against the advice of 
his Democratic leaders in both House 
and Senate, vetoed the bill. He preferreq 
to follow the advice of his CIO-Pac 
friends, Sidney Hillman and Philip Mur. 
ray, so he vetoed the bill that would haye 
continued strict rent control and that 
provided for a gradual easing of price 
controls. 

The President by his own ill-advised 
act killed all price controls. 

The following newspaper articles 
taken from the Washington Evening 
Star of July 2, 1946, express my feelings 
in the matter of the President’s veto of 
the price-control bill. For that reason 
I include them as a part of my remarks: 


THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


President Truman, against the advice of 
the congressional leaders of his party, vetoed 
the OPA extension bill and plunged the 
country into a vast uncertainty—which may 
linger for some time. 

Of all the bungling by the Truman admin- 
istration—and it has been plenty—this inci- 
dent was the worst. The veto came to Con- 
gress at a time when it was impossible to get 
further congressional action before the Office 
of Price Administration expired at midnight, 
June 30. 

What the President did was to decline to 
sign the bill and ask for legislation giving 
him greater powers. He could with more 
justification have signed the bill and asked 
for the additional legislation. It must have 
been obvious to him he could not get what 
he wanted—which really was an unchanged 
OPA extension. Had he signed the bill and 
put himself on record in a message to Con- 
gress denouncing the legislation, there would 
have still been on the books measures of con- 
trol of prices and particularly control of 
rents. The last alone would have made the 
bill worth signing, as Majority Leader Barx- 
Ley of the Senate told the President. 

It may be that his advisers thought that 
Congress, after the veto message had been 
delivered, would pass the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s objection. That would have left Mr. 
Truman politically in the clear, and Con- 
gress holding the bag if disastrous inflation 
arose later. The political opponents of Mr. 
Truman in the House saw to it that no such 
event took place. As it is, Mr. Truman is 
holding the bag and will be blamed for allow- 
ing the OPA to die the night of June 30— 
whether it is revived or not. 

The Truman administration has been 
wrong consistently in dealing with recon- 
version since the end of the war. It asked 
Congress for some $3,000,000,000 and a law 
making it possible to increase unemployment 
insurance up to $25 a week throughout the 
country, It did this on the theory that with- 
in a year there would be 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Congress was not impressed with the 
idea of increasing unemployment payments 
to a point which would encourage men and 
women not to work. So while the Senate 
put through a much-modified bill, that 
measure has been allowed to slumber in the 
House Ways and Means Committee ever 
since. And the unemployment prophesied 
by the administration experts did not ma- 
terialize. 

Next Mr. Truman and his Secretary of 
Commerce, Henry A. Wallace, insisted that 
wages in industry could be increased perhaps 
18 to 20 percent without bringing about an 
increase in prices. Encouraged by this «d- 
ministration backing, labor unions immedi- 
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ately demanded even larger increases in pay. 
Many of them finally got 18% percent wage 
increases. And prices had to be advanced in 
some degree. This was mistake No. 2, and 
a bad one. Inflation was already on the way, 
with the aid of the administration. 

Then Mr. Truman, following the advice of 
his OPA director, Chester Bowles, insisted 
that the OPA must be extended as it was for 
another year from June 30. The country 
was flooded with Government propaganda 
to the effect that changes in the law would 
be disastrous. 

All this time, the production of domestic, 
peacetime goods flagged—and production was 
the greatest need. Full production by itself 
can control and keep down inflation, if 
given a chance. But that wes not what the 
Government planners wanted, apparently. 
They wanted to be able to tell the voters 
when the time came that they, and they 
alone, had been responsible for preventing 
inflation. Production, however, has not ma- 
terialized in the quantity required. by the 
people. 

For example, monthly production of pas- 
senger automobiles is 50 percent below the 
monthly output in 1941, In the 9 months 
following the armistice ending hostilities 
at the close of the First World War, the auto- 
motive industry produced nearly 500,000 more 
passenger cars than have been turned out in a 
similar period since VJ-day last August. 
This has been due to strikes, restrictive gov- 
ernmental controls, loss of labor productiv- 
ity, and coal and steel strikes. The indus- 
try was geared to produce more automobiles 
than at any time in history—but it has been 
able to realize less than a third of its goal. 

Some controls may be needed, but not 
the kind of controls that interfere with pro- 
duction. It may be that Congress will re- 
enact some, but whether Mr. Truman will 
approve of its work is another matter. The 
whole question is expected to get into the 
coming congressional campaign in a big way. 
Whatever happens now to the economy of the 
country—the Truman administration will 
have to bear the blame. It is in power, and 
the American people are not dumb. 


Truman's OPA CoursE CALLED INDEFENSIBLE— 
Veto Has Won Him No Support In LEGIS- 
LATIVE BRANCH 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Truman’s action in venting his 
resentment against Congress by punishing 
the American people has not won him any 
increase in support in the legislative branch 
of the Government. 

The President’s message has not changed 
many viewpoints on Capitol Hill. Even 
among supperters of Mr. Truman's views on 
price control are many who believe he was 
poorly advised in the tactics he used. It is 
pointed out that the compromise bill passed 
by Congress, bad as it might have seemed 
from the President’s standpoint, was still far 
better than plunging the Nation into con- 
fusion and trying to get some legislative 
remedy overnight while decontrol acquired 
natural momentum. 

The bill was, to be sure, a complicated 
affair, but this in a sense was its advantage. 
It was cumbersome enough to slow up any 
Price increases of consequence, and even the 
much-debated Taft amendment would have 
taken quite a long time to operate, during 
which period the change to a better system 
or the adjustment of the national economy 
to the abandonment of price controls might 
have been worked out. The President’s 
Course is indefensible. 


APPLAUSE FROM CIO-PAC 


Mr. Truman can get plenty of applause 


from CIO-PAC followers, who are flooding 


the White House with mail and telegrams 
just as they did Congress. But this sort of 
organized pressure does not deceive anybody, 
least of all Members of both Houses, who 
have been listening for months to the stories 
of retarded or abandoned production due to 
OPA mismanagement of the price problem. 

Members of Congress are not happy over 
what the President has done. Republicans 
who sincerely want rent control and a grad- 
ual easing of all price controls call the Presi- 
dent’s act a reckless adventure which cannot 
but shake the confidence of the country in 
the man in the White House. Democrats 
generally do not like the arbitrary way Mr. 
Truman has disregarded the advice of the 
leaders of his own party. Certainly in the 
coming campaign Democrats will be em- 
barrassed by Mr, Truman’s deviation from 
party solidarity. 

Why did Mr. Truman choose the course of 
chaos instead of transition by means of the 
compromise bill? This question is being 
asked almost as often as any other—and 
there are many queries as to what is going 
to happen in the way of new legislation. 
The only answer that seems plausible is that 
Mr. Truman has decided to cast his lot with 
the left wingers who, through the CIO-PAC, 
think they have a political instrument with 
which to win elections for him which is more 
effective than the Democratic Party itself. 

The Pr.sident has been yielding to the CIO- 
PAC arguments right along, and the veto of 
the OPA bill was, of course, a policy vigor- 
ously pressed by the left wing. Their idea 
is that if business can be punished and profit 
margins can be cut, and economic chaos re- 
sults, the way will be opened for socialistic 
experiments in nationalization of industries 
and Government controls of all business. 


CONTROLLED ECONOMY IDEA 


The chief difficulty with the OPA was that 
it set itself up as a judge of profits. This 
up to now has been left to the Treasury 
Department to control through uniformly 
applied tax rates. But the OPA decided how 
much profit was adequate as well as what 
price should be charged. Such control can 
be defended during wartime, but it is not 
the way to bring back a normal production 
and distribution of goods nor is it the way 
to kill off black markets. 

Deeply imbedded in the present controversy 
is the ideological concept of a controlled 
economy. Mr. Truman has gone over to that 
side of the controversy and he has the back- 
ing of the labor union leaders, who have 
nothing to fear as long as the man in the 
White House applies no restraints or controls 
to wage rates. 

Mr. Truman has increased prices by sanc- 
tioning heavy increases in wage costs and 
now, when producers want their costs cov- 
ered, he refuses to let their costs or their 
profits come to the natural levels which fol- 
low when the public makes the prices. The 
Government has made a fizzle of price fixing. 
Industry and business left to themselves 
could do no worse. 

In the case of housing, however—which 
is acutely short—a simple measure of con- 
trol can be passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress overnight if President Truman will let 
Congress act. But he will seek through his 
supporters on Capitol Hill to get his original 
OPA proposals tacked onto such legislation as 
an amendment. This merely prolongs the 
controversy. 

Mr. Truman has been defeated by Congress, 
and the legislation he will eventually get 
will be no better than that which he vetoed. 
But, in addition, the American people will 
suffer from the confusion which has been 
forced upon them by the recklessness of their 
President. Meanwhile, prices will rise and 
no legislation will really disentangle the web 
woven by Mr. Truman's colossal mistake. 
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HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address on the subject, 
the Eternal Struggle for Freedom, de- 
livered by me at the Southern Cali- 
fornia B’nai B'rith 1946 convention 
luncheon at the Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Monday, June 24, 1946. 

There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In 1843, 12 men, who are now called lib- 
eral-minded immigrant Jews, who had im- 
migrated to America, brought into existence 
the Sons of the Covenant. Since they were 
in America they followed American custom 
and wrote a constitution with a preamble 
which reads today more American than He- 
brew. Were those men conscious of the fact 
that the liberal influence of America might 
destroy the best they had in their old cul- 
ture? Did they turn their backs on Amer- 
ica’s promise, and, in a fear of what might 
come to a covenant-loving: people, legislate 
in self-defense? I do not believe they did, 
because at that very time my father was 
being born, not of Hebrew parents, but of 
British. He immigrated, too, and he became 
identified with a minority group and his 
ideals became so much the ideals of B’nai 
B’rith’s founding fathers that I believe that 
each represented the American aspect of the 
eternal struggle for freedom 

It would not be hard for me to allow my 
mind to run to another historical incident 
where liberal-minded immigrants into an- 
other country that was so free from prejudice, 
as far as religion is concerned, that it was 
only a matter of time before those Sons of 
the Covenant and their progeny forgot the 
covenant in the new freedom they had 
found. The Jews who went to China became 
Chinese, and in time sold the sacred sym- 
bols of their religion and lost their identity 
as Jews. Many have done so in America be- 
cause America’s offer of freedom is so all- 
embracing that forgetfulness to past loyal- 
ties is an ever-present invitation. But 
America cannot be great if she becomes a 
land of forgetfulness, instead of a land of 
liberty. Liberty is such a choice privilege 
and blessing that if it is not guarded and 
maintained, it is soon lost. Liberty is some- 
thing which, in its logical sequence, must 
be absolute and all-embracing. Man, no more 
than a nation, can be half free and half 
slave. That lesson I learned in Sunday 
school years ago when my teacher, a fine old 
Englishman, began telling us about what a 
friend to mankind the birds were. And he 
ended by saying, “I myself love the little 
birds, we must not kill them, we must pro- 
tect them; but when it comes to those darn 
sparrows, it is all right to kill them.” That 
sort of liberty or freedom from the spirit of 
killing is so world-like. 

It is fine for America to be a haven for the 
oppressed of the earth, where freemen from 
various climes and various places dwell side 
by side in unity and peace, but where, so 
often, we want everybody to be free but the 
“darn sparrows,” the “whops,” the “neggers.” 
the Jews, the Japs, or the Chinamen. Amer- 
ica has always had a peculiar peeve or hatred. 
One day we are against the Bolsheviks, an- 
other day the Mormons, another day the 
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Communists, another day the Jews. And the 
saddest part of this fact is that the worst 
group hatreds against minorities are pretty 
generally always in minority groups them- 
selves, That, too, is one of the good signs. 
I have been a victim of this. A worthy citi- 
zen of Utah, a member of your fraternity, 
and a man who was honored by our people, 
while here in Los Angeles in a convention, 
the like of which you are holding today, 
turned thousands of Jews against me as a 
result of a lecture I gave at the University 
of California, at Berkeley, wherein I explained 
the birth of anti-Semitism in the beginning 
years of Hitler’s regime. The hatred en- 
gendered by that man, based upon hearsay, I 
could not live down for years. Of course, he 
would never come to one of my lectures. 
Knowing I belonged to another political 
party, he was out to ruin ELBERT THOMAS, and 
he nearly did. Could I have overcome that? 
Of course, I could not. If people told the 
simple truth in our political lives it would 
be very much easier for Americans to re- 
main free. Do you think that the great Uni- 
versity of California would honor a man with 
a visiting professorship to that great school 
if he were unworthy. Of course it would 
not, nor would my own university. But 
are university professors free in America 
from bias and hatreds engendered by given 
groups who cannot stand the truth. You 
know they are not. My plea is that we be- 
become American, that we realize that lib- 
erty for all of us rests upon truth and com- 
mon consent, that it cannot b> maintained 
on anything but a simple basis of the Golden 
Rule. If we do not live up to the Golden 
Rule, if you lie about me, I am going to lie 
about you; but if you treat me halfway 
decent the chances are I will treat you half- 
way decent. . 

I was for 4 years an aide to the man, 
whom I think was Utah’s greatest governor, 
a Jew. I had not seen him for several years 
because I had been away. When I saw him 
coming down the street, I, of course, did not 
think he could possibly remember me, and 
I felt I should not bother him. Of course 
I spoke to him, saluted, and took off my hat 
as I passed. He turned and said: “Hi, Major; 
what do you mean by passing me up?” “Gov- 
ernor, I did not intend to pass you up; it 
did not seem right for me to stop you.” 
“Always stop me,” he said. “Where have 
you been and what have you been doing?” 
I told him. “Well, the people treated you 
right wherever you went, didn’t they?” “Yes; 
they treated me splendidly.” And he said, 
“Of course they did, and they always will 
because you treat people right.” I did not 
know as much about the origin of religions 
then as I think I do now, but when that 
great man talked to me in terms of basic 
Christianity, I felt a kinness of belief that 
Was soul satisfying. 

Loyalty does not mean selfishness. Revela- 
tion does not mean that you should carry 
your loyalties to the extent of hating all that 
is not like you. I have lived now in prac- 
tically every nook and corner of the globe. 
As a religionist and a believer in religion, and 
a small religion at that, a religion based upon 
the concept of revelation, I think I appreciate 
revelation as much as anyone. But the con- 
cept of revelation has been responsible for 
most of the persecutions in the Western 
World. Wherever men who have descended 
under the influence of Hebrew, Christian, 
early Greek, and Mohammedan thought, 
those men have teen influenced by the con- 
cert of revelation. They have all known 
what the truth was because God had told 
them the truth, and one cannot compromise 
with God; therefore, in the wake of these 
great thoughts have come persecutions, mar- 
tyrdom, and the ills of unsympathetic ele- 
ments in our society. Three hundred years 
ago men persecuted their neighbors and 
killed those who did not see eye to eye with 
them because they thought it pleased God. 
Think what that does to the concept of God. 
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Since this is America, we can think of that 
concept and realize that it is bad. But my 
point is that within 300 years even the most 
advanced and most thoughtful of our imme- 
diate ancestors accepted, as right, the con- 
cept of persecution and acted accordingly, 
and men died at the stake to please God. 
Thank goodness, a spirit began to prevail 
among them, and pretty soon men said to 
one another—do not let us kill these people, 
let us put up with them. We do not have to 
mingle with them. We will live aloof and 
have nothing to do with them. There a 
spirit of forbearance took the place of per- 
secution. It was a great advancement. 

Then about the time our Constitution 
came into existence and at the time your fore- 
fathers in this great fraternity, influenced 
by that Constitution, wrote their outstand- 
ing preamble, a spirit of tolerance began to 
take hold of our people. Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, and our founding fathers knew what 
tolerance meant and how essential it was to 
liberty, and it thus became part of our na- 
tional ideal. But 1 year after your society 
was founded, in 1843, the founder of my 
religion was murdered because of his belief. 
So, in the land of tolerance, a minority be- 
came forgetful of the blessings of liberty and 
attacked a smaller minority and men died. 
That is part of the history of mankind. 

We like tolerance in America, but tolerance 
is not enough for real America. In the re- 
ligious field—and I say let us extend it to 
the international field, to the political field, 
to our social field, and economic field—if 
forbearance is greater than persecution, and 
tolerance is greater tian forbearance, there 
is one more step we must take if America 
is to be free and peace is to come to the 
world. That step is appreciation. Let us 
learn to appreciate one another, let us learn 
to trust one another, and then we will not 
kill one another. 

In my first political campaign for the 
senatorship I was made fun of. Had I re- 
sented it I would have been defeated. I did 
not. Every bad and belittling thing my 
opponents said about me I repeated to my 
audiences. No one can tell me that treating 
other people as you would like to be treated 
does not pay. You can work the Golden 
Rule in politics, international relations, in 
your business, and industry-labor relations. 
Try it. You might find out that it works. 
And the most interesting thing about it is 
that it does not call upon you at any time 
to be disloyal to your cherished ideals and 
your greatest loves. You can appreciate your 
neighbor without coveting his property and 
without having lust for his wife. 

I had better stop or your treasurer, who, 
I am sure, is trained in the logic of a quid 
pro quo, when he begins paying me my 
honorarium will say he is getting cheated. 
So he will cooperate I am going to throw in 
a “bunch” of ancient history. 

When I tried to think of a title for today’s 
talk and hit upon the ‘Eternal Struggle for 
Freedom, I meant that the word “eternal” be 
taken literally. As scholars unfold for us 
more of the origins of the ancient world we 
discover how very old this struggle is. We 
see, too, where the conflict lay. In addition 
we see how, as men put their faith in law, 
the concept of liberty burst forth, and they 
legislated so as to guarantee freedom from 
arbitrary caprice. That our land was to be 
one of law and not of men has a new mean- 
ing when we examine the idea in the light 
of one of the earliest struggles between an 
individual right and a single will. In the 
ancient world of the Near East with its Code 
of Hammurabi and in the ancient world of 
the Far East with its Code of Shun, we find 
the beginnings of the struggle for the pro- 
tection of private rights. Those peoples 


who were influenced by these two great codes 
moved on toward the beginnings of the con- 
cepts of liberty and freedom. Through law 
and especially through the written contract 
came private property rights. The great 





civilizations of ancient China kept that 
mighty empire on a private property basis. 
The civilizations of Mesopotamia influenceq 
the Hebrew. Hammurabi laid down the rule 
that a purchase without written document 
was a theft and was punishable by death, 
When we come down to the conflict jpn 
thought between the Hebrew and the Egyp- 
tian we discover many of the elements of the 
contest today between the theories of the 
single-will states and the democracies, Ip 
the later conflicts between theories in Ching 
and Japan the same elements are found. 
The Japanese state was one wherein the 
Mikado was law; he owned the land ang 
could do with it as he saw fit. He ruled in 
theory by caprice. This was condemned by 
the code-influenced, private-property-re- 
specting Chinese. The Hebrew could not 
stand the unrestrained power of the ancient 
rulers of Egypt, who had complete power of 
life and death over all. Thus we can say 
that more and more scholars of the ancient 
world are recognizing the very early begin- 
ning of this great conflict. The American 
concept of liberty, with its many freedoms 
and various permissible loyalties, is a result 
of long development. After what has just 
been said, the Liberty Bell quotation taken 
from Leviticus xxv: 10, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof,” may have for us a deeper 
meaning. There was a beginning. 

Hammurabi and Shun were a bit older than 
Abraham. And there is no doubt but that 
the Hebrew zeal for social justice had, as 
far as history is concerned, its origin with 
these early laws. But no code was ever struck 
off as some people assumed that the Ten 
Commandments were, or Solon’s law, or the 
Roman Twelve Tablets. Hammurabi’s code 
and the code of Shun, ancient and old as 
they were, like the Decalog itself, were merely 
codifications of truths that men had worked 
out before. I can hear someone say—surely 
that cannot be true. Does not the Bible 
teach us that God wrote the Ten Command- 
ments with His finger on stone tablets? That 
must be the origin—but, it was not. Moses 
knew that there was a law against killing a 
man, even in the heathen land of Egypt, or 
he never would have hid after his affair with 
the Egyptian. The codes, as far as we can go 
back and pin to definiteness, like law, right 
and justice, are all found in some phase or 
other in the earliest of man’s institutions 
Take, for example, God’s judgment on Cain. 
Can you find in the history of law a more 
splendid illustration of the fact that the 
crime of murder is not only a crime against 
the person killed, but also a crime against 
society and that society will be the judge 
of the punishment inflicted. God in His 
reasoning with Cain surely made that fact 
plain. 

According to Hebrew tradition, the story of 
Cain and Abel is pretty early, and Cain knew 
his law when he entered his plea, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Society was pretty far 
advanced when Cain killed Abel. Logic was 
there; justice was there; the appeal to right 
was there, and, sad to relate, argument and 
debate were there. 

The eternal struggle for freedom is still go- 
ing on. Thus, we Jews and Christians may 
say—the concept of justice which must 4l- 
ways have a characteristic and attribute of 
liberty had its origin with God. It comes 4s 
a result of revelation. But I have already 
pointed out some of the ills from a practical 
acceptance of the concept of revelation. By 
that I mean, if God is absolute His truth, 
therefore, must be absolute. If His truth 's 
absolute there can be no compromise with it 
and revelation, therefore, means standing by 
an idea to the end. How does it appear then 
that nonrevelation believing peoples still 
have these fine concepts of justice? Would 
they get them from the canon of Shun? 
No, they are older than the canon of Shun. 

The logic behind the Chinese golden rule 
or their commandment “Thou shall not kill, 























js different. It makes for peace and not 
persecution. I can illustrate that by a 
simple story. We take a Sunday school class 
anywhere in the West, Jewish, Christian, or 
Mohammedan, and the teacher asked the 
pupils the simple question, Why should we 
not kill? The brightest student will rise 
up and say, “We do not kill because God, 
in the Ten Commandm ats says, “Thou shalt 
not kill’.”. That is a perfect answer for any 
western teacher and any western child. But 
if a Chinese father is teaching his child 
the lesson in regard to killing and he should 
ask the question, Why should we not kill? 
The child who made the perfect answer would 
say, “We must not kill because, if we do, 
men will lose faith in us and lose trust in 
us and they will try to kill us and then 
there can be no peace in society.” Which 
child understands the real significance of the 
commandment “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Throughout the r- nge of western thought 
in regard to the discovery or origin of most 
of our institutions and cultural habits, the 
blessings which man has received have come 
direct from Heaven. The stories about their 
coming are always told as was the story of 
Prometheus and the origin of fire. Pro- 
metheus, you remember, was bound by the 
gods because he stole fire which was a 
godly attribute and told man how to use it. 
The Chinese learned of fire from nature. 
Fire had its origin, according to their story, 
when an observing man happened to notice 
a bird pecking at a rock in such a way that 
it caused a spark. The Chinaman did not 
assume, as the ancient Greeks did, that 
Heaven was necessary in explaining a great 
gift to man. They did not need to bring 
the gods into the picture at all. They found 
fire in nature. ‘ 

I believe we can come close to that today 
if man will stay with nature, because it is 
pretty hard to develop a martyr complex in 
support of what you see in nature. That is, 
man will not fight for a principle, that water, 
for example, will seek its own level and 
they will not kill men in defense of the 
principle that when two masses meet the 
greater one will prevail. 

Now, I do not want to do away with revela- 
tion or the concept of revelation. I believe 
in it and we need more of it. The closer 
man can live to the will of God the better, 
in my opinion, man will be. To me, the mil- 
lennium will be brought about and the Lord’s 
Prayer will meet its culmination when man 
and God become partners in working out the 
eternal purposes, but I do want revelation to 
become more purposeful. I do want the con- 
cept of revelation to become a living, growing 
concept and not a dead one. Logically, Ein- 
Stein's theory of relat. vity might even destroy 
the middle-age concept of absolutes if 
brought into the religious field. The Jews 
have learned something since Spinoza’s time, 
because I have never heard or read of Einstein 
being excommunicated. 

I have spent much of my life in religious 
work and endeavor. I am by nature a deeply 
religious person. By religious, I do not mean 
any narrow sect loyalty, but I mean it very 
much in its big, broad aspect. Religion to me 
is merely the bond which ties me to those 
things which have gone before and to those 
things which will come. Therefore, prophecy 
is not only God's word, as the prophets spoke 
for God, but since religion has to do with 
the past, the present, and the future, proph- 
€cy is that medium through which man con- 
tinues his faith in the purposefulness of crea- 
tion. Thus when this religious sentiment 
is brought over into the field of history, man’s 
record upon this planet becomes a struggle 
for eternal ideals. When fundamental, re- 
ligious concepts are made part of man’s po- 
litical thinking, then it is not hard for us to 
See that nations can have destinies and be 
given the responsibility for keeping their peo- 
ple in harmony with the eternal scheme. 

One of the sacred books which I respect 
Predicts America as a promised land, a land 
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reserved until these great days of man’s his- 
tory for those persons and those people who, 
in harmony with God’s plans, have come here 
to create a land where liberty can blossom 
forth and where the individual can, there- 
fore, receive the ultimate potential of his 
development. Thus America, to me, is not 
only a land of promise but it is a land of 
purpose. 

The ancients used to assume that heaven 
and earth dwell together so closely that when 
a just king ruled the people were prosperous 
and when an unjust king was on the throne 
people suffered. Our own Jefferson put this 
law of history in his own words, while con- 
templating American slavery, when he said: 
“Can the liberties of a nation be secure when 
we have removed a conviction that these lib- 
erties are the gift of God? Indeed, I tremble 
for my country when I reflect that God is 
just; that his justice cannot sleep forever. 
Commerce between master and slaves is 
despotism. These people are to be free. That 
people will be happiest whose laws are best. 
Those worthy by education without regard 
to wealth or birth should administer them.” 
Jefferson, the slave owner, knew history and 
understood the fundamentals of God’s jus- 
tice. 

We of the democratic world, in contrast 
to single-will states, are animated by the re- 
ligious impulse. We look upon the sufferings 
through which we have passed, in order to 
establish our basic fundamentals and prin- 
ciples, as the birth pangs of a new world. 
And we believe that a new day is dawning for 
many nations, a day when ancient bitter- 
nesses and wrongs will be purged away, and 
humanity, conscious of its solidarity, will 
march forward to a new opportunity. It is 
no swift and sudden utopia that I offer you, 
but the deep faith that out of the welter of 
blood and tears and sweat, which we have 
survived, mankind will set foot on the road to 
a brighter future and build a better world. 

The progress of the world will not longer 
permit us to ignore China, Asia, or any other 
corner of the earth, because the earth has 
grown small and remoteness no longer exists. 
And because of this we are forced to iearn 
the lessons of history, we a~e forced to seek 
that which connects the past with the present 
and with the future; we are forced to seek an 
understanding of basic causes and effects. We 
are at long last beginning to see that war 
anywhere is of concern to all ¢7erywhere; 
that poverty anywhere reduces wealth and 
living standards everywhere, and we are 
learning to understand that history proves 
that nations who persecute their minority 
groups do not thrive. Terrible as is the sacri- 
fice of those persecuted, nature in her judg- 
ments brings punishment a hundredfold on 
the persecutors. Six million Jews were de- 
stroyed in the late war. No account is made 
of the destruction of those who were respon- 
sible for the destruction of the 6,000,000. 

In a sense, the coming century is likely to 
be the century of Asia. By that I mean that 
in the generations which are to come we 
shall witness a mighty reawakening of that 
mother of continents which now shelters 
almost one-half of the whole human race. 
There is no power on earth which can arrest 
this process. Our world today is a world with 
the center of interest shifting fast away 
from the Western Hemisphere to the East. 
Asia, like Europe, is allied with distant 
powers and divided within. Yet the pre- 
ponderance of Asiatic populations will throw 
the center of gravity to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Asia will be predominant for the 
three great social, political, and economic 
revolutions—the Chinese, the Indian, and 
the Russian—are essentially Asiatic. And 
here the eternal struggle for man’s freedom 
will be so aggravated that it will command 
the attention of the entire world. 

While the great revolutions and evolutions 
are taking place in Asia, a new era is at hand 
for America, The eternal struggle for man’s 
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freedom will also be in process here, but 
America has reached a higher degree of ac- 
complishment in that struggle and, there- 
fore, the struggle will be unlike that in Asia. 
The West has gone far in developing the 
rights of the individual while in the East 
those concepts are just dawning. 

As a result of intolerable conditions in 
those nations which have been ruled by 
single-will tyrants, thousands of refugees, 
dubbed inteliectuals, and among them many 
of your people, have come to America. The 
effect of the thinking and working of these 
men and women is not yet apparent. I pre- 
dict a great new birth of learning in this 
glorious land of ours which will affect the 
whole world, a new birth of scientific think- 
ing and political idealism which will be 
pointed out by future generations and which 
will make the last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury a century of inspiration such as the 
world had in the sixth century B. C. and the 
first century A.D. We are living in mighty 
times; times which will result in universal 
acceptance as significant in the history of 
ideas as were the democratic ideals of the 
gospel of Buddah and the antiaristocratic 
ideals of the Confusian philosophy based 
upon the training of man whose nature is 
good; as great even in the lasting significance 
as was the greatest of all contributions in 
the development of democracy, the discovery 
of the individual and the individual’s worth 
ih the eternal scheme of things. But in this 
new birth of learning every idea developed 
will be complementary to those of the sixth 
century B. C. and the first century A. D. 
And that the ideas will be lasting is assured 
because they will be developed under the 
auspices of that Government which has 
evolved upon the theories of our American 
founding fathers, 

Our fundamental concepts -of democracy 
and our religious and political recognition of 
the dignity of the individual and his in- 
herent rights are necessary to the solving not 
only of Europe’s problems, but also of Asia’s. 
Our belief in the rights of revolution gives 
us confidence in the face of change. With 
faith, then, in our idealism, the world will 
go forward as it follows American leadership. 

Under the American system liberty is at- 
tained by having a respect for many loyalties. 
That is—in America a man is free to asso- 
ciate in many activities, and liberty is found 
by this free association. He can belong to 
any labor group he wishes; he can belong to 
any fraternity; he can affiliate with any reli- 
gious group or no religious group; he can 
worship God as he sees fit; and there are no 
class barriers in social or economic life. He 
is free to go and come; and there are no 
taboos which Government prescribes. He 
may even have complex citizenship, such as 
being a citizen of the United States and a 
State within. He can eat what he wants; 
and he can marry whom he likes. In other 
words, the ideals of American society are 
castless and classless. And thus our liberty 
is maintained. 

Our national objectives may be identical 
with the national objectives of a single-will 
state wherein one loyalty is recognized. But 
we attain freedom and liberty by allowing 
man to move in any direction he wishes. 
True, he sometimes tries to go in all direc- 
tions at once and as a result we are a bit 
confused. The aim of the single-will state, 
with its single loyalty and that to the state, 
is that man will attain liberty by follow- 
ing in the groove. These two theories are 
in mighty contrast in the world today. They 
are the 1946 aspects of the eternal struggle 
for freedom. The danger is that this clash 
comes in our international relations. Where 
two states have exactly the same objectives 
but the methods of approach are so different 
that a clash impinges, our only hope in 
avoiding a clash of arms under the circum- 
stances is a complete understanding on each 
side. The educational process, therefore, is 
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the all-important one. It alone will save the 
world from more war, confusion, and chaos. 

I advocate a positive American foreign pol- 
icy built upon American experience and tra- 
ditions. I stand for Washington’s dream 
when all men will live as brothers. I stand 
for Jefferson's fundamentals as the best way 
to attain liberty and freedom. I stand for 
the courage of Abraham Lincoln, who knew 
the difference between right and wrong even 
in international relations. I stand for Jack- 
son’s internal policy wherein he understood 
that the mission of the American Nation in 
the world could only be ach‘eved by a preser- 
vation of the Union and the development of 
our Federal system; and for his external pol- 
icy wherein he followed his internal ideals 
.5o well tha. he realized ihat bordering lands 
should be brought into the Union on an 
equality with all of the States. I stand for 
the assertions and the strength of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; for his fundamental be- 
lief that he could lead the world to a good 
peace resting on justice. I stand for the 
great fundamentals of President Truman 
whenever he has been positive, as, for ex- 
ample, his support of the internationaliza- 
tion of waterways. I am opposed to the 
tough and rough attitude in our Nation cr 
with other peoples. The bully in interna- 
tional relations is no more effective than the 
club-swinging cop in national relations. 

Why chould America be backward in put- 
ting foith a policy based upon her own expe- 
riences? Our Constitution is now the old- 
est one on earth and is, in a sense, a mother 
of them all. Our Federal history is proof 
that world organization is practical dnd pos- 
sible. Our defense of individual rights in 
law is proof that individual man can live in 
great government without fear. Can we say 
te the world, These things we Lave done, 
and we have found thein beneficial both to 
individual man and to the communities of 
man? They are yours if you want to use 
them. They are theories which can be 
forced on no man or no group. They come 
only by common consent. Take them and 
make them yours as you wish. We are not 
selfish in their use. 





The People Have Met the Crisis Nobly— 
Will the Administration Do as Well? 
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HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the efforts of Bowles, OPA & Co., to pre- 
cipitate a stampede, the American peo- 
ple have thus far answered President 
Truman’s reckless veto of price control 
in magnificent fashion. 

The following excerpts from messages 
are typical of those coming to my office. 

From an apartment house owners and 
managers association: 

The apartment division of the Building 
Owners and Managers Association of Omaha, 
meeting at noon Monday, representing over 
4,000 residential rental units, pledged them- 
selves to make no rent increases at the pres- 
ent time. We urge all owners of residential 


rental property to cooperate with us in this 
program. 


From a homemaker in Connecticut: 


I heard 14 “little people” express astonished 
joy Saturday at the ending of OPA. Only the 
owner of a soda fountain-newsstand was 


skeptical. “It’s too good to be true,” he said. 
“They'll find some way to keep it on our 
necks.” One neighbor says she thinks there 
ought to be some kind of price control. She 
and her husband drive weekly into Pennsyl- 
vania to a black-market source and supply 
neighbors with flour, butter, and meat; last 
week $104 worth of meat. 


From a housewife: 

I hope to heaven you-all can keep OPA 
dead. If you can, this will be a historical 
turning point to be remembered as long as 
Paul Revere’s ride. 

From the executive committee of the 
Omaha Hotel Association: 

It is the opinion of the officers and the 
executive committee of this association that 
they concur in a recommendation to our 
member hotels as well as all hotel operators 
of Omaha that we hold the line and make 
no room rate or menu price increases. 


From a clothing merchant, Platts- 
mouth, Nebr.: 

As for ourselves we have decided on the 
following policy—Every item of merchandise 
in our store at this time will be sold to you 
at exactly the same price it was sold last week 
under OPA regulations. * * * Weare do- 
ing this in hopes it may contribute in some 
small way to the fight against inflation and 
show what the reaction of one small store is 
to the termination of grievous OPA regula- 
tions. 


Mr. Speaker, despite the foregoing, the 
people of America cannot keep prices 
down long if the administration con- 
tinues to dilute our currency by deficit 
spending. 

The people can treat the effects of in- 
flation, higher prices. But only the ad- 
ministration and Congress can stop the 
outpouring of paper currency that causes 
higher prices. 

If the British loan is passed, and other 
inflationary hand-outs continue, prices 
will go up despite the patriotism and self- 
restraint of the people. 

The radicals who demanded the veto 
must not get away with any effort now to 
shift the blame for 14 years of Roosevelt- 
Truman New Deal inflationary spending. 
That wild spending—and not prices—is 
the cause of the rise in the cost of living. 

OPA WAS FAKE WEAPON AGAINST INFLATION 


The noise and furor about continuing 
OPA to stop inflation is futile and useless 
as long as only effects of inflation, and 
not inflation itself, are attacked. 

The genuine remedies to high prices 
are to cut expenses of Government, re- 
duce the national debt during this pros- 
perous period, reenact one-half the war- 
time excess-profits tax, keep OPA and 
subsidies dead, and return purse strings 
of Government to Congress. 

Unless these steps are taken, the cur- 
rent magnificent fight by the people 
against a heart-breaking rise in the cost 
of living will eventually be lost. 

The left-wing columnists shout “The 
fight egainst inflation is now up to busi- 
ness and the people. If they can’t re- 
strain prices, Government must again 
step in.” 

What a damnable lie that supposed 
warning is! 

An honest Government will stop the 
cause of inflation—Government deficit 
spending. 

Has the administration the guts to 
balance the Budget and recapture by 
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taxes some of the billions of inflation 
dollars it has issued in 14 years? 

That courage, or lack of it, in Govern. 
ment will determine the outcome of the 
present fight by the people. 

Whether or not we have ruinous infig. 
tion depends on what President Truman 
and Congress do about Government 
spending—and not what business or the 
People do. 

The people and industry are doing 
their part. Let the President and the 
Congress now live up to their responsi- 
bility. 

Victory can result only if the adminis. 
tration reverses its pork-barrel spend- 
ing. If it has the courage to make that 
about-face, the present brave skirmish 
will end in general victory. 

How difficult the task will be is demon- 
strated by the financial table appearing 
below. This index illustrates the cur- 
rency debauchery of 14 years of the New 
Deal. It should be kept in mind. Other- 
wise the cunning New Deal efforts to 
shift the blame for the inflation they 
have caused will be successful. 
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gust r in- 
1939 1945 crease 

Belgium: 

Notes in circulation... 26 64 ltt 

Demand deposits....... 29 55. 6 ‘ 

Fe hx ontctancobd 39 212 44 
France: 

Notes in circulation... 142 496 249 

Demand deposits....... 70 379. 4 44. 

Public debt. ........... 445 | 1,874 32 
Holland: 

Notes in circulation....| 1998 | 21,312 3 

Demand deposits....... 1932 | 2 2,747 19 

Public debt_...........| ! 3, 909 |217, 159 333 
United States: 

Notes in circulation....] 7,000 | 27,000 285 

Demand deposits....... 27, 000 | 75, 000 In 

Public debt. ...........] 40,000 | 262, 000 855 

1 As of June 1939. 
2 As of October 1945, 
We Keep a Promise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
OF OHIO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. HUFFMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “We Keep a Promise,” published 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 
26, 1946. It comments on the freedom 
we are granting to the Philippines to- 
morrow. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WE KEEP A PROMISE 

A week from tomorrow, on the one-hul- 
dred-and-seventieth anniversary of its ow2 
independence, the United States of America 
will carry out on schedule a promise made 14 
years 2go. On July 4, an American soldier 
in Manila will haul down the American flag 
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and then stand by as the flag of the new 
Philippine Republic is hoisted in its place. 

Thus, by purely voluntary action, the 
United States will relinquish its political con- 
trol over its largest dependency, taken twice 
rom other powers by the blood of American 
boys, and give.to the world its fifteenth largest 
independent nation. Population-wise, the 
Philippine Republic will be larger than 55 
other independent states, including all the 
members of the British Commonwealth ex- 
cepting Great Britain an all the Latin Amer- 
ican nations excepting Brazil. 

Technically, this is a unique event in the 
history of the world, for never before has a 
dependency of a great power achieved com- 
plete political independence without force. 
Actually, however, the precedent was set by 
Great Britain when it granted, through 
peaceful and friendly agreement, what 
amounts to political autonomy to five of its 
former colonies—Canada, Australia, the 
Union of South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Eire. 

Actually, moreover, the relations between 
the United Ctates and the Philippine Repub- 
lic will remain, for some time at least, very 
similar to those existing between Great 
Britain and the independent members of the 
commonwealth. Official economic ties be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines 
will be loosened only gradually, our State 
Department will assist the new republic in 
the development of its foreign diplomacy, 
by agreement we will retain naval bases in 
the islands for their and our own protection, 
and the constitution of the new republic is 
essentially a copy of that of the United 
States. 

And yet, if this is not the first actual ex- 
ample of a great nation voluntarily granting 
independence to one of its possessions, it is 
of special significance in this period when 
another of the world’s three greatest powers 
seems intent on gobbling up, by one means 
or another, sovereign states in its sphere of 
influence. 

When the smaller nations of the world 
compare this action of the United States— 
and that of the British in their withdrawal 
from Egypt and their apparently sincere offer 
of political independence to India—with the 
Russian action in the Baltic and Balkan 
areas, they must have some difficulty in be- 
lieving the Communist propaganda that in 
Russia lies the world’s best hope for leader- 
ship toward a free and peaceful world. 





Protests British Actions in Palestine 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. CELIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 


a ReEcorD, I include the following news 
release: 


LEAGUE PROTESTS BRITISH ACTIONS IN PALESTINE 


New York, July 1, 1946—The Non-Sec- 
tarian Anti-Nazi League today sent the fol- 
lowing cablegram of protest to the Right 
Hi norable Clement Attlee, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain: 

“On behalf of an organization which for 
12 years has insisted upon fuller and stronger 
Support by the American public of a com- 
m /n cause with our British allies we protest 
your government’s unilateral and uncalled 
for onslaught in Palestine against the rem- 
nants of a people preeminently distinguished 
tor their loyalty and suffering in fighting our 
Sean ary enemies. The action taken in Pales- 
ine has deeply shocked us, as has also your 
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support of the Arab League, an agency of 
countries most of whose leaders were of in- 
estimable help to Hitler in the destruction 
of American and British lives and property, 
and whose paid propagandists are operating 
in the United States to spread an agitation 
of race and religious hatred. We believe that 
British steps against Jews in Palestine are 
comparable with Hitler’s actions and that 
coupled with your failure to seek punish- 
ment of Arab war criminals including the 
Mufti and other Moslem quislings whose aid 
to the Nazis is a matter of record, these 
steps must appear to American Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish veterans as acts of 
treachery against a friendly people com- 
mitted at a moment when peace treaties 
are still unwritten and while England is 
engaged in negotiations seeking financial and 
other aid from the United States. Your 
government’s suggestion that American 
troops be sent to Palestine as a condition 
to living up to your pledged obligations can- 
not be understood unless the purpose of 
such troops is to protect the people of that 
unfortunate land from the violence of British 
armies already quartered there but now fail- 
ing to take effective steps to arrest pro-Axis 
Arab leaders or to carry out the program of 
the Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry 
on Palestine. Americans are also disturbed by 
the censorship over recent events in Pales- 
tine imposed in a manner identical with 
practices of the totalitarian countries of 
which your spokesmen have been quick to 
complain. We have alv'ays supported a pol- 
icy of intimate political and economic co- 
operations between America and Great Brit- 
ain on the assumption that Great Britain 
would pursue a democratic world policy, but 
candor compels us to say that if present de- 
velopments are symptomatic we and much 
of the rest of organized American public 
opinion will be compelled to reconsider our 
positions toward other aspects of Anglo- 
American cooperation and to question the 
motives for which England haz feen fight- 
ing. We have urged the President and 
Congress of the United States to implement 
the position taken above and are mailing 
copies of this cable to the Right Honorable 
Winston Churchill and to leading members 
of the British Parliament along with evi- 
dence to indicate our point of view is that of 
a majority of Americans. 

NON-SECTARIAN ANTI-Nazi LEAGUE, 

JAMES H. SHELDON, 

Administrative Chairman, 
HERMAN HOFFMAN, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 





Preparedness for World Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
entitled “Preparedness for World Unity,” 
delivered by me at the twenty-second ses- 
sion of the Institute of World Affairs, 
June 25, 1946, at the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A well-trained citizenry is America’s best 
dream; it should be the world’s best dream. 

American education based upon the great 
public-school system recognizes the place for 
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the home, the church, and private organl- 
zations in our educational set-up. The en- 
dowed schools are too well established and 
are functioning too successfully for the bene- 
fit of America ever to attempt to do any- 
thing but to aid them in a better function- 
ing of their contributions to American life. 
The church schools have found their place 
in the American system and are contribut- 
ing to the evolution and development of 
their own objectives, as well as to the growth 
and development of American democracy. 
The home, too, through such agencies as 
the parent-teacher associations, and as 4 
result of the thoroughly democratic man- 
ner in which teachers in our public schools 
are trained and selected, is contributing its 
share to the proper growth and development 
of our Nation. The great problem—which 
is a fundamental problem of a democracy— 
is that of preserving the individual that he 
might attain the maximum of potential 
enlargement; always in theory and practice 
stressing the importance of maintaining the 
concept of the individual, that the welfare 
of the citizen shall be the reason for gov- 
ernment; and at the same time developing 
the community so that it will exert the in- 
fluence of society upon the individual and 
thus temper him, that his aims and activ- 
ities shall be bent toward social helpful- 
ness. Education’s task is to serve the leaven 
that will preserve the individual, yet mold 
him to a thoughtfulness of his place as one 
of many others. That is democracy’s mis- 
sion. 

Was there ever a time for a greater necd? 
Pay attention to world trends and see if 
those ideals and those ideas which have made 
us a nation stand in danger. As a reader of 
history, I count the American experiment 
definitely worth while. This land is one 
where many peoples and cultures mingle and 
from the contributions of all receive an en- 
hanced appreciation of each. As one who 
has been made by America—who is a prod- 
uct, or should I say, a “victim” of our Ameri- 
can school system—I count this land blessed 
and its ideals and ideas worthy of preserva- 
tion. And in the preservation of vhose ideas 
and ideals I count our schools the greatest 
contributor. Can government ever have a 
greater function than that of its own pres- 
ervation? Education is the “path democracy 
trends; propaganda is the way of the dictator 
and dictatorships, and there is a vast dif- 
ference. Shall the people learn the truth, be 
free to express it, discover it, expand it, and 
use it, or shall they be given just what is for 
their good? Thoughtful American citizens 
demand the first. He who would destroy de- 
mocracy in America will picture the second 
as attractive. Equality of early educational 
opportunity offers democracy’s’ greatest 
chance. 

Conditions are not perfect, but ideals con- 
trolling and governing education in America 
are more widely and universally accepted to- 
day than they ever were before. In fact, 
educator: are in reality a unit when it comes 
to these things. All recognize the place for 
the home, the place for the church, the place 
for the endowed private institution, and the 
place for the public school in our educa- 
tional scheme. There is in reality no con- 
flict. The great American Government 
settled once and for all that it was possible 
even in the individual for many loyalties 
to exist without producing an inconsist- 
ency. Thus, all contribute to the building 
of our Nation. American citizenship has be- 
come so complex that we no longer divide 
our all into those things which are to be 
rendered unto Caesar and to those which 
are to be rendered unto God. American 
citizenship has now evolved to the place that 
even in our constitutional system itself the 
complexity of the citizen is recognized, for 
in the Fourteenth Amendment we laid down 
the principles that persons born in the 
United States, and under its jurisdiction, are 
citizens of the United States and of the 
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State wherein they reside. There are, you 
see, at least two political loyalties in each of 
us and there is no conflict. With the adop- 
tion of that principle of citizenship came 
a tremendous significance to our constitu- 
tional scheme and new America had its be- 
ginning with that theory. This theory ex- 
panded—the recognition of the fact of dual 
or triple citizenship—the notion of many 
loyalties inherent in man—and you have all 
of the essential constitutional elements for 
world organization. World unity, thus, is 
made possible without destroying national 
unity or local unity. That, too, is America’s 
contribution to the world. 

We fought our Civil War because men 
could not see that a person could have a dual 
loyalty. For the first 75 years of our national 
development, concepts in regard to sover- 
eignty controlled the thinking of all of our 
statesmen. The Constitution itself was a 
symbol of sovereignty and so were the con- 
stitutions of every individual State, and 
therein came the clash. “Sovereignty is in- 
divisible,” said Webster. “Sovereignty is 
surely indivisible,” said Calhoun. “Sover- 
eignty must therefore rest in the Nation,” 
said Webster. “Sovereignty must therefore 
rest in the State,” said Calhoun. And then 
we fought. 

A better light dawned and wiser heads, 
after the shedding of our brothers’ blood, 
realized that we were fighting over a prin- 
ciple that need not be, and we learned that 
our Federal system could be preserved 
through the creation of a dual citizenship 
without loss to either state or nation, but 
with benefit to each. That is America’s 
promise for world unity. 

Various thinkers approach our constitu- 
tional development in different ways. I like 
to do it in this way: The Constitution came 
into being that moment that various men 
throughout our Thirteen Colonies recognized 
the fact that there were some things which 
were of common concern to all of the 
Colonies. It was that thought which made 
us a nation. World unity will come when 
men throughout the world recognize that 
there are many things which are of com- 
mon concern to all of the nations. 

In April of 1775 we had Lexington and 
Concord; in May we had the meeting of the 
Second Continental Congress; in June we 
had Bunker Hill; in July we had Washington 
taking command of the Army of the United 
States at Cambridge. Those four steps are 
history. Their significance is the thing which 
I would stress now. Lexington and Concord 
were Massachusetts incidents. The meet- 
ing of the Second Continental Congress was 
a reaffirmation of the fact on the part of the 
leaders in all of the Colonies that there were 
elements in the various local conflicts that 
were of common concern. Bunker Hill was, 
therefore, the first fight after the discovery 
of this concept. By that fight the de facto 
government of the United States came into 
existence and Washington the following 
month ratified that concept in accepting the 
command of the Army of the United States. 
The Declaration of Independence in the fol- 
lowing July turned the de facto United 
States Government into a de jure govern- 
ment, and the American nation was born. 
As the nation grew, written descriptions of 
these fundamental concepts were created by 
the preparation of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and our Constitution. This gave us a 
Federal system, creating one out of many 
but based upon the theory that each State 
should take care of its local affairs, but the 
Nation should take care of those affairs which 
were of common concern to all. And our 
Federal system based upon this simple con- 
cept actually existed before our Constitution 
and was the mother of it, not its child as so 
many seemed to think. Today this distinc- 
tion is not essential because both mother and 
child are fused in the dim past. 

In August 1914 a great clash came between 
the nations in Europe. America thought 


that that clash was no concern of hers, but 
by April 1917 America realized that war any- 
where was of concern to her. And in Novem- 
ber 1918, she, with the associated powers, 
forced a peace which accepted the fact that 
the peace of the world was to be of concern 
to all of the world, but the world did not 
accept this thesis, nor did we. Then came 
the second great clash. Again we were made 
conscious of the fact that war anywhere was 
of concern to all everywhere, and before the 
war was won nations, which called themselves 
peace-loving, had accepted a charter based 
upon the theory that if each nation would 
give a little all might be benefited—a char- 
ter looking forward to world unity in peace. 
Once again we have made the steps toward 
world organization based upon the theory 
that there are many things of common con- 
cern to all. The promise is yet to be realized. 

Now I revert back to our own history to 
make my point doubly clear. In the begin- 
ning our national citizenship was not thought 
of. Today, world citizenship is not thought 
of. The Constitution remained a symbol of 
sovereignty, thought of more or less as a 
static affair. Then it evolved into a living 
organism, much as a result of changing con- 
cepts in the world and as a result of judicial 
review and Marshall's great reasoning in ex- 
pounding the doctrines of a Constitution that 
was established to endure through the ages. 
Then came the Civil War, and after it came 
the concept of dual citizenship. And today 
no longer is the Constitution a mere symbol 
of sovereignty; no longer is our Constitution 
a mere embodiment of a living organism, but 
today it has become in every deed the com- 
panion of the American people in the ac- 
complishment of their objectives. Thus it 
is not only the word and the letter of the 
law but it is its living spirit. 

Now let us turn to the growth of some of 
our national educational habits as they have 
evolved in relation to our constitutional de- 
velopment. Federal aid for education is not 
new. That which has been done has in no 
sense harmed the local control or marred our 
Constitution’s spirit. It was in Buchanan's 
administration, I believe, that the first bill 
to create the land-grant colleges was intro- 
duced. You all know how our country had 
grown politically and economically, how the 
movement to the West carried the ideals of 
the American educational system, but not 
the facilities for its preservation. My own 
State and territory reflect the theory very 
well, for the second act of our territorial legis- 
lature created the university which became 
one of the first to be established west of the 
Mississippi and one of the earliest to inaugu- 
rate the coeducational system. 

You will remember that after the bill cre- 
ating the land-grant colleges passed Congress, 
President Buchanan vetoed the bill on the 
score that there was no provision in the Con- 
stitution of the United States for Federal aid 
for education. But with the coming of Lin- 
coln, and with the necessities growing out of 
or incident to the Civil War, Lincoln found a 
sanction in our Constitution and signed the 
bill and our land-grant institutions became a 
fact. Probably this act of Lincoln's has 
meant more to the growth and development of 
American democracy than any other single 
act. When one realizes what has been accom- 
plished in research alone by the great institu- 
tions which have evolved from this simple act 
of Lincoln’s, sanctioned undoubtedly as an act 
consistent with the national defense provision 
of the Constitution, one realizes its impor- 
tance not only to our country but to the whole 
world. Yet if we had remained strict con- 
structionists in constitutional theory, if we 
had conceived our Constitution as a mere 
symbo! of sovereignty and the division of 
rights merely between the State and the Na- 
tion, we could not have taken this great step. 
But on analysis we see that what was taking 
place was merely the same as that which took 
place when our Nation came into existence, 
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Lincoln discovered one more thing which haq 
been conceived of as being merely of loca) 
concern actually to have been something of 
national concern. Pause long enough and 
consider, if you will, the retarded growth of 
our country had Lincoln persisted in main. 
taining Buchanan's constitutional outlook. 

Today we stand on the world’s threshoalq 
in much the same position that our Nation 
stood when Buchanan vetoed the Land-Grant 
College Act. The United Nations has a Diy. 
sion of Educational, Cultural, and Scientific 
Research. Will the nations of the world ac. 
cept the thesis that these great factors in 
our world life are of common concern to a]! 
and, with the foresight of Lincoln, cause the 
nations of the world to accept this fact and 
make education everywhere a concern of aj]? 

That also is the story of the building ot 
our railroads. That also is the story of the 
evolution of Federal relief and Federal aid 
for the distressed. We must remember that 
during the extremely hard times of Cleve- 
land's administration, when the farms 
throughout the Mississippi Valley were left 
so dry and desolate that even seed crops were 
not preserved, a bill was introduced into Con- 
gress to provide for Federal aid to farmers, 
but Cleveland vetoed that bill as a strict con- 
structionist on the theory that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was set up to be 
supported by the people and not to support 
the people of the United States. But with 
the growth of the need for relief and the de- 
velopment of the cooperative activities be- 
tween the State and the Nation has come, 
of course, the necessary change. Thus inter- 
nationally UNRRA js logical and the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Constitution 
is another recognition of this growth toward 
world unity. Yet who today would call Bu- 
chanan or Cleveland illogical? Constitu- 
tional development is not a matter always of 
logic; there come times when it is a matter 
of necessity. This is one of those times 

Just as our Constitution came into being 
the moment the Colonies recognized the fact 
that there were some things which were of 
common concern, world unity can come into 
being because the nations of the earth recog- 
nize the existence of things which are of 
common concern. The constitution, charter, 
or whatever document which may be set up 
as the companion of the people of the world, 
just as our Constitution has become the com- 
panion of the American people, will also go 
through a similar process of evolution and 
development. And along with that will also 
come a further development and evolution 
of our educational scheme to meet the neces- 
sities of the times. Jefferson with the fullest 
faith in the ability of man to govern himself, 
nonetheless realized that the responsibility 
of self-government could be assured success- 
fully only by an enlightened people. 

We had statistics about illiteracy as a re- 
sult of the last war and we learned that the 
one privileged group under the Selective 
Service Act were those who were deferred 
because they were not able to understand 
a simple written order. We should have 
learned that illiteracy did not pay, that pov- 
erty produces illiteracy, and that many a fine 
boy lost his life because he had taken 4 
place ahead of his time because so many 
others were proved unfit. The records of our 
Selective Service System reveal that more 
than 2,000,000 men were rejected because of 
health cr educational deficiencies. States 
where educational opportunities and educa- 
tional standards were high provided more 
men per capita to our armed forces. The 
greatest number of rejections occurred in 
those States where educational standards are 
low. It could, therefore, be concluded that 
the raising of educational standards and the 
granting of greater educational opportunities 
automatically raise health standards. The 
two go hand in hand. The First World War 
brought to light our educational weakness, 
but the advantages which America is capable 











of giving to her citizenry and of which our 
founders dreamed do not yet exist. In com- 
parison with Russia, Germany, and other 
European countries, America is strong in the 
applications of science but weak in its pro- 
cram of developing mastery in fundamental 
sciences. Through the experiences of the last 
two great wars we have learned that a na- 
tion’s greatest asset is well-trained minds, 

There can be no peace in the world until 
there is some contentment, until living stand- 
ards are such that men and women can pro- 
duce not only enough to live on but a sur- 
plus to keep that living bigger, better, and 
more complete. I shall take my illustration 
for the accomplishment of this from two 
pieces of legislation, both of which were 
deemed very impractical. First, the soldier 
education bill, and, second, the Full Em- 
ployment Act. I believe that for the first 
time that a nation has attempted to express 
itself with thankfulness to those who have 
served it well, by offering educational ad- 
vantages to the individuals who have come 
out of hat service, place the philosophy of 
education where it should be put. The sol- 
dier education bill is not a bill primarily for 
the benefit of the soldier boys and girls, it is 
for the benefit of the Nation and the Ameri- 
can people. Realizing what happened to 
France and what happened to England as a 
result of the last war, we recognized the 
loss of a whole generation of leadership and 
the American Government was determined 
that a generation of leadership should not 
be lost to us as a result of this war. The 
soldier education act is based upon that 
theory. Build us a better nation is its slogan. 
No one knows that better that I do because 
I myself wrote that theory into the bill. 

The Full Employment Act is not a pitiful 
piece of fragamentary mutterings based upon 
a flimsy interpretation of the slogan “the 
right to work.” The full-employment idea 
had its concept in the notion that it was 
Government’s duty to see that its people are 
well ied, well housed, and well schooled. The 
Government is not entirely unselfish in this. 
We have, you know, the Federal income-tax 
system and the more you earn the more all 
of the people get through a distribution of 
taxes ccllected. At one time, when govern- 
ments belonged to kings, taxation was a 
burden for the benefit of the few. I know 
of no privileged class under the theory of 
our tax system. But 10 years ago there were 
many groups of overly privileged. The 
strange thing is, hard as it was to bring about 
these simple reforms, no one complains over 
their accomplishment today. 

I like our dollar economy as it works today. 
Some make greater profits than others, but 
the theory of the leveling remains. There will 
always be those who are ahead, who are 
brighter, who live better by their wits, who 
gain more than others. That is America. 
I have no objection to it as long as it is not 
done by advantage-taking, and there will be 
no advantage-taking that will last very long 
if the problems of our economics are made 
part of our educational scheme. We must see 
basic causes and effects. In the individual 
you will note that the cure for many a clash 
in our economic life is attained through the 
simple device of equal opportunity, a real 
life of interdependence, a spirit of mutuality. 

If demagogues come into being because of 
Slogans bsed upon assumed or actual in- 
justices, is it not better to have a just peace 
and make the demagogue impossible than to 
spend all of our energies knocking out his 
contrivances and overcoming his ambitions? 
Cure the ills of inequality throughout the 
world and the type of peace we have in 
America will become possible. This does not 
mean a time of bliss, a world of inaction, nor 
a world without strife. But the strife can be 
of a different type; contest, competition for 
constructive purposes instead of destructive 
pene might pay if we would only get the 
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In the last war, through lack of preparation 
and training, boys died getting them into 
the service. In this war there has been less 
of that. In the last war boys died of lockjaw 
and other preventive diseases. In this war 
there has been less of that. Look to your 
community health standards, your educa- 
tional standards. Has it paid to have them a 
little better? That is my point; simple, so 
simple that you will say that everyone knows 
that. But does everyone? The next time 
a great problem faces you try to settle it on 
the basis of fundamental understanding of 
that problem instead of a basis of force. It 
is only through the schools that such an 
understanding can come. It is those who 
know the history of mankind and the ad- 
vancing march of civilization who do not 
lose faith in the great fundamentals of 
America and her mission. 

I suggest two great historical events that 
should form the basis of a new educational 
approach to better industrial labor relations 
at home and the advancement of peace 
throughout the earth. First, is the estab- 
lishment of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, based upon the simple theory that 
the raising of the standards of the people 
of the world is the only sure way to the peace 
of the world.” In the wake of such philos- 
ophy has come all of the aspirations of the 
common people of the earth. Never has the 
world seen that which has taken place today 
among the common people of the whole 
world. World War II was called the peo- 
ple’s war in more places than in America. 
Study contemporary art, drama, and litera- 
ture, and see how simple concepts, laid down 
in the basic theory behind the International 
Labor Organization, have become the aspira- 
tion of literally millions of people in the 
earth. 

As a result of intolerable conditions in 
those nations ruled by single-will tyrants, 
thousands of refugees, dubbed intellectuals, 
have come to America. The effect of the 
thinking and working of these men and 
women is not yet apparent. I predict a 
greater intellectual renaissance in this glori- 
ous land of ours, a renaissance which will 
affect the whole world, a renaissance of sci- 
entific thinking and political idealism which 
will be pointed out by future generations 
and which will make the last half of the 
twentieth century a century of inspiration 
such as the world had in the sixth century, 
B. C., and the first century, A. D. We are 
living in mighty times; times which will re- 
sult in universal acceptance as significant in 
the history of ideas as were the democratic 
ideals of the gospel of Buddha and the anti- 
aristocratic ideals of the Confucian philoso- 
phy based upon the training of man whose 
nature is good; as great even in its lasting 
significance as was the greatest of all con- 
tributions in the development of democracy, 
the discovery of Jesus of the individual and 
of that individual’s worth in the eternal 
scheme of things. There will be no single 
concept quite as great as that given the world 
by Jesus. But, in the renaissance, every idea 
developed will be complementary to those cf 
the sixth century, B. C., and the first cen- 
tury, A.D. And that the ideas will be lasting 
is assured because they will be developed 
under the auspices of that government which 
has evolved upon the theories of our founding 
fathers. 

The next historic event which I say marks 
the very acme of decent industry-labor rela- 
tions in the United States and the one on 
which we should have based all of our indus- 
try-labor actions since its inception was the 
industry-labor conference held in Washing- 
ton in 1941. A new thing happened in in- 
dustry-labor relations at that time when the 
representatives of industry and of labor 
unanimously accepted my motion that there 
should be no strikes and no lock-outs but 
that all disputes should be settled by peace- 
ful means. That is the foundation upon 
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which to build. Make your industry-labor 
techniques rest upon that constitution and 
you will have industry-labor peace in Amer- 
ica. Whoever was responsible for a different 
approach and for the belittling of the’great 
action taken in 1941 is responsible for much 
of the industry-labor suffering we have had 
in the past few years. Whoever is responsible 
for not living up to the principles of that 
great promise made is responsible for keep- 
ing back the peaceful evolution of our in- 
dustry-labor relations for a whole genera- 
tion. 

We missed an opportunity when the going 
was hard and men crusaded. Gains are more 
difficult to achieve now that we have war 
prosperity. Who cares about labor, except to 
resent the newest strike? Who cares about 
employment.so long as most people can get 
some kind of job in at least a few weeks of 
mild effort? Our muscles relaxed after a 
hard war, we are soft as putty. There will 
be strikes; there will be clashes; there will 
be contests; there will be resorts to courts, 
mediation boards, and conciliation, but you 
cannot, by law, do away with the evils inci- 
dent to the stoppage of pay, the idleness of 
strikes, the slipping back into poverty and 
debt, the keeping of kiddies from schools, 
and the actual killings which have some- 
times resulted. This is the lesson of our 
times. I repeat, a guarantee of labor tech- 
nique in law will not make for peace. A 
recognition of the broad objectives for which 
all should strive in our society is the key to 
final labor peace, higher standards, decent 
schools, honest hours, protected savings, and 
equal opportunity; for each to move into the 
field of his great aspiration and into the 
sphere of his potential capacity. 

What is the great fear in America today 
that underlies the threatening industry- 
labor unrest? Despite our full employment 
act and despite our prayers, the unconscious 
juggling for position in our present-time in- 
dustry-labor strife is a fear of future unem- 
ployment. We may be in for it, I do not 
know. But when we again come face to face 
with this problem, let us recognize it. It is 
a religious undertaking and will be attained 
only through zeal amounting to a religion. 
Who today in the United States will defend 
some of the practices we proved right here 
in California in our civil-liberties investi- 
gation. 

The constitution of decent industry-labor 
relations is the motion accepted by industry 
and labor in 1941. That did not destroy any 
rights. That merely said that we will turn 
to the techniques of peace rather than the 
techniques of war for the settlement of our 
disputes and for the attainments of our ob- 
jectives. That should be fundamental in 
America. 

That man could destroy his civilization has 
been known, theoretically, for many years; 
now there is actual proof that he can. 
Atomic bombs have been unleashed in in- 
ternational society, the results of which have 
no comparison in history. However, the 
atomic bomb is proof of something more. It 
is proof that man’s ideas can be mightier 
than man himself and mightier than the 
matter which surrounds him. The new 
atomic weapon is a product of the minds of 
brilliant scientists; it is not, in a real sense, 
a military development. It is an idea mate- 
rialized, a frightful idea that only a few 
erudite physicists can grasp. It is the prod- 
uct of scientific laboratories and of remote 
electronic investigations. It is final proof 
that man’s ideas have become superior to 
the very matter from which the thinking 
brain itself is constructed. 

Much as the atomic bomb has been praised 
by persons of all classes since the destruction 
of Hiroshima, probably because I am sa close 
to so many great and seemingly miraculous 
discoveries, the place of the atomic bomb in 
the history of culture does not seem to me 
to be as epic making as the invention of the 
wheel, the discovery of the storability of 
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cereal foods, or the domestication of animals. 
From a military standpoint, to my mind, it 
is just another weapon. It is not as deadly 
as biqlogical warfare would be if we stooped 
to that, nor as destructive as the use of rays 
or chemicals on major scales. I say all of 
this despite the commonplace statement that 
the destructive strength of 70 bombs, such as 
the Hiroshima one, would be equivalent to 
all other types of bombs dropped from the air 
over Germany and Japan. If total death, 
complete destruction become the objectives 
of actual warfare there are many instru- 
ments more deadly and more destructive than 
the atomic bomb. Those who have zealously 
assumed that the invention of the bomb 
would guarantee peace because it makes war 
so fllogical are merely echoing what was said 
by so many persons when international con- 
trol of money was certain to make war im- 
possible and when, through the invention of 
the airplane, spherical warfare became a fact. 
War has never been logical. 

In international society man’s ideas are 
also paramount to physical matter. Law and 
custom will continue to be the controlling 
factors. in that society, and they are but a 
product of man’s thinking. The develop- 
ment of a new technique of destruction will 
not upset men’s way of living together; only a 
change in law and custom can do that. 

We can conceive of the world being a deso- 
late place without life, for we have studied 
the moon We have heard for 20 centuries 
the undeniable truth that “he who lives by 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” If 
mankind could be transformed by fear of con- 
sequences, however, he would have been 
reformed centuries ago when God sent the 
flood down on Noah's land. Yet, within a 
generation after the ark had landed at Mount 
Ararat, the Bible suggests that sinning was 
just as bad, qualitatively, as it was before 
the deluge descended. 

The fact that the use of the atomic bomb 
may have done more good than harm is a 
matter of blind luck. The facts appear to be 
that a number of powerful nations have the 
formula, or something like it, and that others 
came so close that a correctible accident in 
one of the experiments changed the whole 
path of victory. It is not difficult to assume 
that the United States and Germany might 
well have discovered and perfected the bomb, 
gone into production, and come out with the 
weapon simultaneously. With such an hy- 
pothesis it is not difficult to appreciate the 
weapon, not as a fright used against a Japa- 
nese city, then a repeat performance to show 
we meant business, with no real thought that 
we should be compelled to continue its 
frightfulness, but as an actual day-by-day 
working tool of war. Add to this prospect 
the radar discoveries announced by the Chief 
of our Army Air Forces together with other 
new weapons which have a way of constantly 
coming along in greater intensity and abund- 
ance in any war, and we have the world’s 
match boxes in two pairs of hands. We do 
not need to guess whether the war would have 
continued if we had razed Berlin and Ger- 
many had razed Washington; if we had 
traded Essen for Pittsburgh, the Redwood 
Forest for the Black, and ruined the Missis- 
sippi for exchange of the Rhine. So long as 
there was authority in either land there 
would be striking power and there would be 
striking. Nations slug it out to the death in 
the manner of the old prize fighters who went 
through tens upon tens of rounds until they 
could not longer stand. This was true of the 
civil war in Spain. It was true of the War 
Between the States in America. It was true 
of cornered Japan, cornered Germany, cor- 
nered Italy. They did not quit as up-and- 
coming, going concerns. They dropped from 
their last legs. 

Nor are combatants discouraged by the 
prospect of total decimation of a race, or a 
people, or a world. What sterner lesson in 
history than the reduction cited above, when 
only mates of man and of animals, two by 


two, were left in the Ark? What more awful 
contemplation than that a whole Carthage 
again be wiped out to the last Carthaginian, 
as Germany told Germans would happen if 
the Allied Nations should win, as Japan told 
Japanese if the Allied Nations should win, 
or as we would hope for in merciful compari- 
son with the actual contemplation in the 
event that the Axis should win. 

Enduring peace cannot come through fear; 
it cannot be maintained by any technique of 
physical destruction, nor by fear of any single 
piece of war matériel. Peace can come only 
as a result of a respect for law and a desire to 
have such law justly enforced. Thus, the 
structure of the world’s law is more impor- 
tant than any bomb could ever be. The 
bombs can, and perhaps may, destroy much 
of world civilization. Only a structure of 
law can save it. Peace may come from hope- 
ful and honest effort. 

Yet, if man insists upon keeping his con- 
cepts of strict nationalism, absolute inde- 
pendence, and complete state sovereignty, 
this common effort must fail and man’s new 
inventions, such as atomic dissolution, will 
be used for destructive purposes in the ulti- 
mate collisions of states’ wills which are 
bound to occur. Physics may again dominate 
politics and the theory of relativity may thus 
save the world. 

Could man endure to live in such an an- 
archic world with the seeds of destruction 
sprouting all about him? History, unfortu- 
nately, suggests that he can—and may— 
until catastrophe eventually overtakes him. 
Famines and plagues have periodically car- 
ried off millions of people in India and China. 
Both Italy and Japan have been areas of ter- 
rible natural destruction from volcanoes and 
earthquakes. Yet persons have continued to 
live in the most dangerous areas of those 
lands. The Japanese devised earthquake- 
proof houses; the Italians did not even both- 
er. Both India and China are apparently as 
far from a solution of the famine question 
as ever. Man can, and often has, lived un- 
comprehendingly upon the very brink of dis- 
aster. The uncertainty of life has often 
given it zest. Who wants anything but a 
brave young world? 

The atomic bomb in many of its aspects is 
more terrible than anv natural disaster. 
When an earthquake destroys man, it is Na- 
ture’s doing. When the atomic bomb de- 
stroys man, it is mar planning his own de- 
struction. Those who contend that the hor- 
rible prospect of future warfare will cure man 
of his bad habits reckon without the ability 
of man to live carelessly, blindly, and non- 
chalantly in the midst of a physical situation 
that may threaten to destroy him at any 
time. 

In all of the world’s history civilization 
has never before presented so many excel- 
lent possibilities nor have the destroyers of 
civilization ever perpetrated so many ills. If, 
as some of the philosophers held, good and 
evil exist eternally, never have they dwelt 
side by side in such close proximity as they 
dwell today. 

In many ways the world we have today is 
like the world implied in Cicero’s great ora- 
tions against Cataline. Cataline, a boy, a 
choice one among the youths of Rome, with 
all of the opportunities that anyone had 
opened to him, and he deliberately chose 


evil. Perhaps the world is not so different 
after all. At any rate the good and the evil 
are side by side. Man must awaken from his 
lethargy. We and the world cannot be in- 
different. We and the world must make a 
choice. 


In 1904 in the Russo-Japanese War Gen- 
eral Nogi of the Japanese Army performed 
one of the most notable acts in all the history 
of warfare when, in a battle to capture Port 
Arthur, he sacrificed several brigades of men 
and his own sons in order to capture a cer- 
tain strongly defended hill. He wanted the 
hill so that he could direct his artillery fire 
against the Russian naval base. He could 
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have fired over the hill without taking it, 
but refused because blind fire would have 
endangered innocent noncombatants in the 
city below. 

Less than 30 years later, January 1932, the 
Japanese first practiced wanton, deliberate 
killing of massed civilians by their bombing 
of Chapei, a suburb of Shanghai. The entire 
world was horrified by the murderous act, 
Sometime between those dates Japan had 
changed. But it was not only Japan that 
had changed. The United States had 
changed, too, and so had the other Western 
Powers. Americans put up barricades to bar 
stampeding Chinese from the International 
Settlement. Hundreds died as they fought 
for safety. We were indifferent to their 
deaths. An American naval captain and his 
party callously climbed to the top of the 
tallest hotel to “watch the show.” 

As this and other events of modern bar- 
barism swept the world during the past 13 
years, Americans have asked themselves in 
the words of Cain, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” 

We can look in retrospect at the war’s con- 
tribution to the horrors of history. There 
was Buchenwald and the others like them, 
where German atrocities almost defied com- 
prehension. There was the death march of 
Bataan. The atrocities were so horrible from 
the other side, that soldiers, American sol- 
diers, have told me; these are not people; 
I have no more feeling in killing one of them 
than I would an anima! In fact, I would 
prefer to let the animal live. Such is a retal- 
iatory feeling. One of the first developments 
of the war was the instruction to our trainees 
not to be so lady-like about the whole thing. 
They were told to forget the sportsmanship 
they had applied on the football field. They 
were taught to kill suddenly in the dark 
and without warning. They were not told 
to kill a helpless enemy soldier who might 
be taken prisoner, but I leave it to you 
whether our boys or any other country’s boys 
always let them live. The competition was 
pretty fierce for dastardly conduct, and while 
we did not meet competition, we compromised 
our best standards, and did lower them. 
There began to be things, which under 1939 
standards very definitely would have been 
Americar, and Russian, and English, and 
Chinese atrocities. 

Today, few citizens pause to realize that 
we, once the defenders of humanity and the 
foremost advocates of international law, have 
unleashed the most horrible weapon of all 
horrible war. The atomic bomb takes no 
account at all of women and children. It 
destroys indiscriminately and mercilessly 
everything in its path. Will the effect of the 
atomic bomb be to make Americans even 
more calloused toward human life? Will it 
brutalize the men who wield it? Will it 
make us even more indifferent toward our 
international responsibilities? 

War has been bad encugh, but the drift 
away from morality and human feelings on 
the part of all the world during the past 
decade has been even worse. Never was 4 
reminder of the sound principles in the con- 
duct of world affairs more urgent. No one 
can foresee the tragic resuits of failure to 
reestablish international morality, which has 
so completely disintegrated before and dur- 
ing the present world struggle. Once again, 
what is happening to men’s minds is more 
important than what has happened in the 
physical realm. 

The world is not going to be changed over- 
night by any single invention. Man's mind 
moves slowly over a period of years, and his 
laws and customs change slowly with his 
thinking. It is not war and not the atomic 
bomb which has changed the world; it is 
man’s mind, making use of these terrible 
tools, that has changed it. So long as man 
lives upon the earth and is the social animal 
that he is, man’s relatiouship with man will 
continue to be the most important thing i? 








civilization. Men have t9 work courageously 
together to improve their relationships in 
world society. 

The world must be regarded as a unit. An 
unwholesome condition in any part affects 
the entire world. Despotism, treachery, and 
treaty-breaking in any part of the world 
must have their evil influence on every other 
part. On the other hand, “A single good gov- 
ernment is a blessing to the whole earth.” 
The interdependence of the nations, their 
differing abilities to preduce various things 
of universal need, makes it necesSary to think 
of the world as a unit economically as well 
as politically. There car be and there must 
be a universal respect for law if not for gov- 
ernment. By that I mean, governments can 
maintain separate Jurisdictions within them- 
selves and at the same time live in harmony 
with the will of all among themselves. 

World organization and world peace must 
b2 based upon reason, morals, and law. Why 
cannot men today £3e this as clearly as Jef- 
ferson did and realize, as he did, that the 
liberties of a nation cannot be secure “when 
we have removed their only firm basis, a con- 
viction in the minds of the people that these 
liberties are of the gift of God?” If the peo- 
ples of the world are not convinced that there 
is such a thing as international immorality, 
how can we ever expect to establish inter- 
national morality? Perhaps the sense of mo- 
rality still exists in the world. Perhaps the 
world feels as helpless to do anything about 
the matter as Jefferson did about solving the 
slavery problem in his day. If we still know 
the difference between right and wrong, 
surely we should not deceive ourselves with 
the notion that we have no responsibility to 
pass judgment on the acts of nations. To 
tell people that they should remain indiffer- 
ent to international injustice is to corrupt 
and mislead them. 

Had the statesmen of Jefferson’s day faced 
the moral issue of slavery they would have 
prevented a great war and years of painful 
readjustment. Surely the time has arrived 
fc> the statesmen of the world to realize that 
the time to check international immorality 
is in its incipiency. It is never wise to post- 
pone the choice between right and wrong. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last night 
over Station WWDC I delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject of compulsory 
arbitration: An Answer to Industrial 
Chaos. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this address be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. The talk was delivered over the 
‘Congress Reports” program, a splendid 
public service feature of Station WWDC, 
designed to afford legislators the oppor- 
tunity to present their views, without 
censorship of any kind, for the informa- 
tion of the people. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoMPULsoRY ARBITRATION: AN ANSWER TO 

INDUSTRIAL CHAOS 

My Fellow Americans: There are over 

2,000,000,000 human beings that inhabit this 
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globe. Only about 200,000,000 of these peo- 
ple believe in a government by the people, 
of the people, and for the people—a repre- 
sentative republic or a democratic form of 
political life. 

These 200,000,000 and their ancestors have 
learned through the centuries to live by and 
under law. At this very hour in the world’s 
history, we are seeking for the way that will 
lead to a working world-wide legal order. 

We have seen the startling advances and 
discoveries of physical science in the field of 
atomic research and in kindred fields. These 
advances are of such significance that all 
thinking people see the immediate urgent 
necessity for doing something more than we 
have done in the past to cause the peoples of 
earth to learn how to live together and work 
together in peace. 

This same urge based on the reality of 
atomic force, which causes us to work and 
pray for the solution of international con- 
flict, also is a factor in urging us on the 
domestic scene to find the solution to racial 
frictions and industrial strife. 

If civilization is to survive, this globe must 
be governed by law. If our beloved Nation 
is to survive, we have to change much of our 
thinking. We have to cultivate a better way 
of human relationship, in order that we can 
better live together and work together. 


THE RULE OF LAW IN INDUSTRY 


Tonight, I speak to you on the subject of 
compulsory arbitration—a law for compul- 
sory arbitration of labor disputes in utilities 
and vital Nation-wide industries. 

In my opinion, such a law is eminently 
needed. I would have this law follow the 
general pattern of the accepted procedures 
of the Railway Labor Act, except that it would 
make arbitration compulsory rather than 
merely voluntary. 


THE NATURE OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


What is compulsory arbitration? It is 
this: Suppose a strike threatens in a key 
industry. Labor and management would be 
required to choose arbitrators. The arbi- 
trators would review the merits of the case 
and hand down a decision on wages or hours 
or working conditions. That decision would 
be binding on both labor and management. 
It would be enforceable by the courts. There 
would be no strike. That is what we mean 
by compulsory arbitration. 


WHY COMPULSORY ARBITRATION? 


The reason for a compulsory arbitration law 
is evident to any thinking person. It is to 
protect the public interest and the welfare 
of the public. It is to make impossible a 
general strike in utilities and vital Nation- 
wide industries in this atomic age. 

I believe that mere mediation and volun- 
tary arbitration machinery are not enough to 
save America from strike chaos. To be sure, 
the compulsory arbitration that I suggest 
would go into effect only after the previous 
steps of collective bargaining and mediation 
and voluntary arbitration had been fully ex- 
hausted. 

I believe that in this critical period in the 
world’s history it is inconceivable that we 
should rest our hopes in mere chance machin- 
ery, such as mediation and voluntary arbitra- 
tion. Our recent experience clearly demon- 
strates how inadequate our present law is. 

I believe further that a nation which can 
and did take 16,000,000 from its farms and 
its schools and its industries and place them 
in the uniform of our country can and should 
have a compulsory arbitration law in order 
to save the very values for which our men 
and women in the armec forces sacrificed 
so much. 

America must be governed by law—by a 
compulsory arbitration law—if we are to pre- 
vent industrial chaos. 

Heretofore, in our legislative halls, we have 
forgotten the interest of the public to a 
large extent. We have legislated employer- 
wise or labor-wise. Up to the present time, 
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compulsory arbitration has been opposed 
generally by unions and employers, the em- 
ployer thinking that arbitration might 
threaten the managerial rights of the em- 
ployer, and labor thinking that it places 
in the hands of the arbitrators the power 
to injure the rights of the union. Both be- 
liefs are mistaken. Compulsory arbitration 
will help both honest labor and manage- 
ment and harm neither. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


In industries in which there is no public 
interest, in which the public is not vitally 
concerned, at the present time I would say 
that compulsory arbitration should not be 
used. 

But where the industry is tied up with the 
general welfare and where the employer or 
labor or both neglect the rights of the public, 
there should be no question about the pub- 
lic’s rights. 

In other words, when we talk about com- 
pulsory arbitration, we talk about the action 
of the state to protect the general welfare. 
When collective bargaining, mediation, and 
all other steps have failed, then the state 
must step in as a last resort to prevent 
ruinous strikes. This step is justified under 
the police power, when it is applied to public 
utilities and to essential industries, and 
where the result of a labor dispute is likely 
to cause national] stoppage of work, which 
would be disastrous to the public. Under 
such circumstances, if the legislature has 
spoken, compulsory arbitration is due process 
of law. 

Justice Holmes, the great liberal, said: 

“I have no doubt that when the power of 
either capital or labor is asserted in such a 
way as to attack the life of the community, 
those who seek their private interest at such 
costs are public enemies and should be dealt 
with as such.” 

Said Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts: 

“There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, any 
time.” 

Similar pronouncements were stated time 
and time again in the recent debate in Con- 
gress. But, we are asked, is compulsory ar- 
bitration the real answer to strikes in pub- 
lic utilities and in essential industries, where 
there is likely to be a national stoppage of 
operation which would be disastrous to the 
public? 

I might answer the question by asking a 
question: “Are a police force and a court 
system the answer to roughnecks fighting 
in our streets and creating a public disturb- 
ance?” 

You would probably answer “Yes,” but with 
a qualification. You would probably say: 
“We have got to have a police force and a 
court system in order to enforce the peace 
and prevent public disturbances. But first 
of all it is up to our citizenry to keep the 
peace by themselves, without calling in the 
police and the courts.” 

That is my position. I believe it is up to 
labor and management to keep industrial 
peace by themselves. But, if they fail in 
their voluntary effort and if they create a 
situation which menaces the public safety 
and the public welfare, then it is up to gov- 
ernment to see that adequate legal machin- 
ery is set up that will take care of that 
situation. 

Suppose there is a dispute in a public 
utility, such as gas, water, electricity, trans- 
portation, and suppose efforts at voluntary 
mediation and arbitration fail? Then what? 
Shall all the lights in our cities go out; shall 
all the street cars and busses stop running? 
Shall the water supply be cut off? All be- 
cause labor and management in vital in- 
dustries could not get together? 

From the thousands of letters that I have 
received in the past, when the labor bill was 
under discussion, I hear an emphatic “No.” 
From laboring men, yes, from labor officials, 
there is a demand that Congress legislate 
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for the public welfare and establish ma- 
chinery for compulsory arbitration. 

We know that this recent strike epidemic 
was the worst that we hed experienced in 
our history. We know also that the strikes 
created the greatest menace of inflation be- 
cause there was a stoppage of production. 
We may be in for another strike epidemic. 
Shall we fold our hands and wait until our 
country is again paralyzed by strikes? The 
public says “No.” The time for action is 
now. 

COMMUNIST AGITATION AGAINST ARBITRATION 


Due to a lot of false propaganda, there is 
much misunderstanding about this idea of 
compulsory arbitration as a last resort, after 
all other efforts havs failed. I don’t know 
where this false propaganda originates, but 
I have an idea that our Communist friends 
have something to do with it. 

As you know, the pattern of the Commu- 
nist is to irritate and disrupt the orderly 
process of the democratic system so as to 
help stir up the world revolution. One of the 
basic techniques of communism from the 
days of Karl Marx to the present has been 
to create frictions between people, to disrupt 
the orderly process of a democratic system, 
cause people to be bewildered and disheart- 
ened, and get folks to mistrust and mis- 
understand one another. The Communist 
propaganda must be antidoted and Commu- 
nist attempts at creating chaos must be 
checkmated by establishing a compulsory 
arbitration law. 


NEED FOR CASE BILL 


We also need the Case labor bil!, which 
Congress passed, but which the President 
vetoed. You know there has been much mis- 
representation about the Case bill, too. 

I have an illustration about this which I 
think worth while relating to you. While 
the debate was on in relation to the Case 
bill, a labor friend of mine from my own 
State came to my Office to see me. He was 
all “het up” over it and said he was dead 
set against the bill. 

I sat down with him and cited the points 
which I am not stating. First, I asked, 
“Would you object to a bill which contained 
a provision for a Federal mediation board 
which would assist in the mediation and vol- 
untary arbitration of labor disputes? This 
bill would provide that once the mediation 
board had offered its services the employer 
and the employee would not be able to strike 
or lock-out during a period of 60 days, during 
which there would be opportunity for media- 
tion and arbitration.” 

He answered, “No; I would not be opposed 
to such a bill.” 

Then I asked, “Would you be against a 
provision in law which authorized special 
emergency fact-finding commissions to look 
‘into disputes involving public utilities and 
to make recommendations regarding wages, 
hours, and working conditions?” 

He replied again, “No.” (Remember that 
he had said he was dead against the Case 
labor bill.) 

Then I said, “Would you be against making 
it a felony for anyone by robbery or extor- 
tion to obstruct commerce?” 

Again, “‘No.” 

I said then, “Would you be against a pro- 
vision which would prohibit the making of 
royalty payments to unions, except for speci- 
fied purposes, such as health and welfare 
funds, which must, however, be administered 
jointly by labor and management?” 

On that point he had the usual argument 
that if it was too narrow, he might be against 
it, but if it was broad enough he would be 
for it. 

But I said, “Would you agree that the fund 
should be administered jointly by labor and 
management?” 

His answer was, “Yes.” 

I then said, “Would you object to a pro- 
vision which would make unions legally 
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liable for damages for breach of a contract 
concluded after collective bargaining?” 

He looked me straight in the face and said, 
“No.” 

I thrilled to his response, That is a great 
concept in America—that a contract is a 
meeting of minds, and that one cannot break 
it without responsibility. 

Then I said, “Would you be against a law 
that would outlaw the use of secondary 
boycotts?” 

He replied, “No.” 

“Why,” I said, “My dear friend, that is all 
that the Senate version of the Case bill 
provides.” 

He said, “Is that so?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

Fellow Americans, you will note that when 
my labor friend secured the facts in the 
case, he became of the same mind as my- 
self. He supported the Case bill, as I be- 
lieve all Americans—thinking Americans— 
should support it. So, too, I feel that folks 
generally will support compulsory arbitra- 
tion, when they see what I mean by it, as a 
last resort, to be used only in utilities and 
Nation-wide industries. 

The alternative to compulsory arbitration 
is industrial chaos, such as we almost ex- 
perienced in the recent threatened railroad 
strike. 

CONCLUSIONS 


I conclude with these thoughts. 

The public welfare is supreme in the case 
of utilities and Nation-wide industries. 

No strikes should, therefore, be tolerated 
in these fields. 

Ours must be a Government of law. 

The Case bill should be enacted into law, 

And, lastly, we should enact, too, a com- 
pulsory arbitration law. 





The Status of Women 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. HUFFMAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. HUFFMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt concerning the 
equal status of women, published in the 
Washington Daily News of June 1, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ON STATUS OF WOMEN 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


Hype ParK.—As I was leaving the United 
Nations meeting a newspaper woman stopped 
me to ask if there was a cleavage in the 
Human Rights Commission on the subject 
of the report made by the subcommission 
on the status of women. 

I was glad to be able to tell her that 
there has been no disagreement that I know 
of on the part of any member of the Com- 
mission. 

Some of us felt that the report, because 
it was the work of a nuclear subcommission 
operating under very definite terms of ref- 
erence, had perhaps covered too much 
ground and gone into too much detail. How- 
ever, except for this one criticism, which 
certainly meant no fundamental cleavage in 
thinking, I heard no criticism of any of the 
recommendations made. 

It is known that I have opposed a group 
of women in this country, who have been in 


favor of an equal-rights amendment to our 
Constitution. 





As some of them have been active in work. 
ing on the outskirts, so to speak, of this sub. 
commission, I suppose they felt that I would 
be in opposition to the report. That, of 
course, is not true. 

I believe that, if the ladies who are so 
anxious to have a Federal amendment for 
equal rights would devote as much energy 
toward changing the State laws which really 
interfere with the rights of our women, they 
would soon find they had little of which to 
complain. 

I am still opposed to an equal-rights 
amendment, which would make it possible 
to wipe out much of the legislation which 
has been enacted in many States for the 
protection of women in industry. This, 
however, has nothing to do with the report 
in question. 

We cannot change the fact that women 
are different from men. It’s true that some 
women can do more than men, and some can 
do men’s jobs better than men can do them. 
But the fact that they are different cannot 
be changed, and it is fortunate for us that 
this is the.case. 

The best results are always obtained 
when men and women work together, with 
the recognition that their abilities and con- 
tributions may differ, but that in every field 
they supplement each other. 

The report of the subcommission on the 
status of women frankly recognized this dif- 
ference and the need for special considera- 
tions where women are concerned. 

I do not know whether the group I men- 
tioned are opposed to this section of the re- 
port or not, but I am quite sure that, as 
this is an international report, they will have 
comparatively little influence on the think- 
ing of the Economic and Social Council in 
its consideration of the report as a whole. 





Independence for Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp the text of ad- 
dresses delivered over nationa] hoo!-up 
of the American Broadcasting Co. on 
June 18, 1946, by the distinguished for- 
mer Senator from Iowa, the Honorable 
Guy M. Gillette, president of the Ameri- 
can League for a Free Palestine, and my- 
self. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


TEXT OF RADIO ADDRESS BY FORMER SENATOR GUY 
M. GILLETTE, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
LEAGUE FOR A FREE PALESTINE 


It appears from the study of Great Britain's 
record on Palestine that she supports the 
lofty ideals of democracy provided they hap- 
pen to coincide with the interests of the 
British Empire. We have watched the dilly- 
dallying of the British Government in the al- 
most 10 months since President Truman's re- 
quest to open Palestine. With reference to 
the recent extraordinary statements of Mr 
Bevin, it would be well to remind the British 
Foreign Secretary that when American s0l- 
diers were transported to Britain, Mr. Bevin 
did not ask that Jews and New Yorkers stay 
home; and today, when Britain is seeking 4 
$4,000,000,000 loan, he has not specified that 
the taxes paid by citizens of the Jewish faith 
be excluded. 














We in the United States do not conduct 
censuses, levy taxes, or draft soldiers on the 
pasis of race or religion. We are all Ameri- 
Ss 

“Thee is a conflict raging in the Middle 
Fast, and I am not one to minimize it. We 
are not so naive, however, as to believe the 
ransparent story that the battle is between 
the oppressed Arab and the persecuted Jew. 
The conflict in the Middle East is between the 
interests of empire and the happiness of 
peoples. We cannot remain neutral, for, 
when the contest is between the strong and 
weak, neutrality is in itself a form of par- 
ticipation on behalf of the oppressor. Ameri- 
cans must choose between the Nazi Mufti and 
the people of Palestine; between the invest- 
ments of empire, and the rights of man. 

We made our choice when we went to war 
against tyranny and oppression in the name 
of the “four freedoms.” As Americans we 
have but one course: To support actively the 
cause of Hebrew freedom and liberation. 

Regardless of Mr. Bevin’s gratuitous attack, 
America must follow an independent course 
of action and pursue a positive, dynamic 
program. 

Today the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation announced a complete solution for 
the future of Palestine and the fate of the 
Hebrew people. It is most fitting that the 
architects of this program are the people 
directly concerned—the Hebrews in Pales- 
tine, those exiled in Europe, and their repre- 
sentatives in America. It is my conviction 
that we can find no better answer to Mr. 
Bevin than the program enunciated by these 
people—a program based on freedom and jus- 
tice for Arab, Jew, and Christian. The solu- 
tion calls for the immediate establishment by 
the Hebrew Nation of a provisional govern- 
ment for Palestine under the close supervi- 
sion of the United Nations. 

The Hebrew Nation. exists in fact, and it 
must now be recognized in law. It must be 
accorded representation in the United Na- 
tions organization. Its historic right to the 
undiminished territory of Palestine, both Cis- 
Jordan and Trans-Jordan, was formally pro- 
claimed by the League of Nations. Today the 
majority of the Hebrews remain scattered, 
Palestinians in exile, solely because the force 
of British arms prevents them from exercis- 
ing their legal right to go to the only home 
that waits for them. This program calls for 
the revoking of Britain’s mandate over Pales- 
tine. Great Britain was granted this man- 
date for the sole purpose of assisting the He- 
brews in reconstituting their national home, 
but in the administration of the mandate she 
has established an iron dictatorship over 
Palestine, changing its rule from trusteeship 
to the claim and exercise of despotic 
authority. 

The time has long passed for mandates, 
trusteeships, and protectorates. The He- 
brews do not want a guardian, nor do they 
want charity. They want independence and 
freedom. The Hebrew wants a chance to 
stand proudly, in Palestine, as a first-class 
citizen. And today he is showing that he is 
prepared to fight just as valiantly for political 
independence with whatever weapons are at 
hand as our forefathers did at Lexington and 
Concord. Peace can be restored in the Holy 
Land only by restoring justice. As long as 
British bayonets bar Hebrews from their own 
land, the River Jordan may be stained with 
blood and the civilized world will know where 
= assign the responsibility and accounta- 
Duty. 

A provisional government may have to be 
established abroad if circumstances prevent 
its establishment in Palestine. Yirst, this 
Provisional government will proclaim the in- 
dependent sovereignty of the Hebrew nation 
and establishment of Palestine as a free 
republic, Second, the United Nations should 
appoint & supervisory board to assist the 
Provisional government in repatriating to 
Palestine the Hebrews who are now arbi- 


trarily excluded. Also it will see that a con- 
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stitution is written and national elections are 
held not later than 1948. Third, the provi- 
sional government will immediately abolish 
restrictive laws imposed by the British and 
see to it that there is a separation of state 
and church, that universal suffrage is granted, 
and that all civil liberties are restored. 

The American League endorses this pro- 
gram and we will submit it to the State De- 
partment in answer to their request for sug- 
gestions regarding the future of Pulestine. 

Many will ask what the role of the Arab 
will be under this plan. Palestine will be a 
republic in which all Palestinians, of what- 
ever lineage or creed, will have an equal stake 
and equal opportunities. We in the United 
States have conducted an experiment along 
these lines since 1776. We have not achieved 
political perfection, but all must concede that 
our democracy has worked well enough to 
provide the pattern. 

The Hebrew nation, free and united in 
Palestine, will be a beachhead for democracy 
in the Middle East. They would be America’s 
political and spiritual ally. Opening the gates 
of Palestine would immediately solve one of 
the most grievous world problems by remov- 
ing the Hebrew people from the war-ravaged 
countries of Europe, where they are not 
wanted and where they themselves refuse to 
remain. And finally, as we settle this prob- 
lem, the threat of anti-Semitism will di- 
minish in the world. 

America did not fight two world wars to 
support disintegrating empires or to under- 
write the oppression of one people by an- 
other. The time has come for an independent 
American foreign policy on Palestine, in 
which we support a solution based on the 
wishes of the people involved. Our first step 
must be to secure for the Hebrew nation a 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for it~ people. I am convinced that Ameri- 
cans of every race and creed are willing and 
anxious to aid them in reaching the goal. 


RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS 


When our victorious armies raced across 
Europe destruction wrought by Hitler was 
revealed, the high price for the victory paid 
by the Hebrew Nation was appallingly evi- 
dent. Their losses amounted to 6,000,000 
dead. 

After the most thorough investigation had 
been made, President Truman said, “No other 
matter is so important for those who have 
known the horror of concentration camps 
over a decade as the future immigration pos- 
sibilities into Palestine.” On August 31, 
1945, our President wrote to Prime Minister 
Attlee, asking that Britain immediately ad- 
mit 100,000 to Palestine. The President was 
concerned with the 100,000 neediest cases, 
and he wrote “If this is to be effective, such 
action should not be long delayed.” 

Our President made this request 293 days 
ago. And the British Government has done 
nothing in response to this urgent request 
except to delay, pause, and postpone. We 
have had a joint inquiry, consultations, sur- 
veys, and, of course, the usual promises. 
Meanwhile the Hebrews waited in concen- 
tration camps where many died. 

After every device in the art of evasion 
and postponement had been exhausted, the 
American people were shocked on June 12, 
when the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Bevin, proclaimed these words: “The agita- 
tion in the United States and particularly in 
New York for 100,000 Jews to be put into 
Palestine” is because America “did not want 
too many of them in New York.” And Mr. 
Bevin slammed the door of Palestine in the 
faces of 100,000 Hebrew martyrs. The peo- 
ple of America are as disgusted by Mr. Bevin’s 
words as they are impatient with his inaction. 

First it must be pointed out that 98 per- 
cent of the Hebrews of Europe want to go 
to Palestine and think they have a right to 
go there America, recognizing the principle 
of self-determination, stands foursquare in 
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back of the right of the Hebrew people to 
reestablish their homeiand in Palestine. 
Shortly after the Hebrew Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation was formed in May 1944, 
I called for the recognition of the Hebrew 
Nation; had I been heeded then, much of 
the anguish and strife of the past year would 
have been avoided, and this historic people 
would now be an honorable member of the 
society of nations. 

Mr. Bevin said that Palestine is really a 
Colonial Office problem. Palestine is not a 
problem for the British Colonial Office or for 
the Foreign Office or for Great Britain alone. 
Palestine is not British. Britain is a trustee 
for Palestine. Palestine is of international 
concern; Britain and the United States are 
bound by the Anglo-American Convention of 
1924. Congress has gone on record repeated- 
ly, backing free immigration and the es- 
tablishment of an independent common- 
wealth in Palestine. We intend to see to 
it that the solemn pledge of civilization to 
restore the Jewish people to their homaland 
is accomplished. America will give ever-in- 
creasing support to the stalwart Hebrews in 
their fight for survival and freedom. 

Mr. Bevin pleads weakness, saying that 
Great Britain lacks the military force to se- 
cure Palestine if Hebrew repatriation is 
resumed, because of trouble with the Arabs. 
We have been told that American troops are 
necessary. From what quarter does Mr. 
Bevin expect an attack? Does he expect the 
Hebrew resistance movement to object? The 
80,000 in this movement have been fighting 
night and day to get the Hebrews into Pales- 
tine. The Palestinian Moslem, in many cases 
an immigrant, will certainly not fight when 
he has no cause, no instigation, and no arms. 
And there are 100,000 British Tommies in 
Palestine. Does Mr. Bevin imply that these 
are too few to take care of the tranquillity of 
an area the size of Kentucky? 

The British know very well there is no 
need for a single American soldier to keep 
the peace in Palestine. If they really want 
peace, first of all, all should stop promot- 
ing war. If they want peace, all should put 
the responsibility for it on the people who 
want it most—the Hebrews. Yet the Hebrew 
Brigade is doing police duty in Belgium. 
Other Palestinian troops are scattered else- 
where. All these units should be quickly re- 
turned to duty in Palestine to meet any 
threat to their own country. If, instead of 
making provocative public requests for Amer- 
ican troops, the British would call Hebrew 
volunteers into a Palestine homeguard, they 
would have all the troops they could possibly 
need to preserve the peace. 

External threats to Palestine are brewing. 
We hear reports of some plotting disturb- 
ances and bloodshed. One of the most ac- 
tive troublemakers is said to be returning to 
the near East. Before the war this man in- 
stigated violence in Palestine, causing the 
death of several thousand Arabs as well as 
Hebrews. He was Hitler’s friend, organizing 
Arabs to fight against the United Nations. 

If there is bloodshed in Palestine tomor- 
row, it will be the responsibility of the British 
for failing to take preventive measures. Con- 
tinued trouble will be the direct outgrowth 
of those supporting and financing the trou- 
blemakers who are now rattling their sabers 
at the civilized world. 

If the Arab states constitute any actual 
threat to the external peace and security of 
Palestine, then let Mr. Bevin not call for 
American troops. Let him tell the Security 
Council of the United Nations which coun- 
tries, which armies, which generals plot the 
attack. The United States is committed to 
the preservation of world peace through the 
United Nations, and not through independ- 
ent military expeditions into other people’s 
lands. And if Great Britain is not capable 
of maintaining the internal tranquillity of 
Palestine, then it is proof of her unfitness 
to continue to hold the mandate, and indeed 
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another reason for quickly relieving Britain 
of her trusteeship and her power over Pal- 
estine. 

Peace in the Middle East can be obtained 
tomorrow by the application of simple jus- 
tice. As to America’s course of action, I turn 
you over to a man of vision and courage, our 
distinguished statesman, the Honorable Guy 
M. Gillette, for many years United States 
Senator from Iowa, now the President of the 
American League for a Free Palestine. 





The Lapse of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, last 
night over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System my seat-mate and colleague the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Moore] delivered an address hav- 
ing to do with the OPA. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Forty-two hours have elapsed since price 
control was ended. I have not heard of 
anything that indicates we will suffer a na- 
tional collapse or that uncontrolled inflation 
will consume our economy, and I don’t be- 
lieve you have. It is my firm conviction that 
we will not experience national collapse or 
uncontrolled inflation. 

For the first time in more than 4 years the 
people are free from the shackles of price 
control. Whether we shall remain free de- 
pends upon the good judgment and restraint 
exercised by all segments of our economy. 
Any producer, manufacturer, wholesaler, dis- 
tributor, retailer; or consumer who seeks to 
take unjustified advantages of our suddenly 
regained freedom will be lending color to the 
ergument of Chester Bowles and other top 
regimenters that the American people are 
incapable of assuming the responsibility of 
freedom. OPA supporters divide the country 
into two groups—the selfish, greedy, and 
dangerous that must be controlled; and the 
weak and incompetent that must be pro- 
tected. Many have blandly assumed that 
chaos would follow the termination of OPA, 
and have, therefore, thoughtlessly agreed that 
some sort of price control must be reenacted. 
Such is the result of a long campaign of 
radical propaganda. Others are advocating 
reenactment of a price-control law because 
they think it good politics. These advocates 
are found in both major political parties. As 
for myself, I am not impressed with political 
persuasions. The issue of whether we are to 
accept permanently controls imposed in war 
or revert to a free economy under the Con- 
stitution transcends political considerations. 

The OPA was a part of the administration’s 
war machinery. Without serious objection 
from the Congress, the law was dictated by 
administrative agencies. It was geared to a 
wartime economy operating under the condi- 
tions of total war. In peace, we face an en- 
tirely different problem. Today, reconver- 
sion to peacetime production must be our 
first concern. The administration, however, 
has failed to offer a single suggestion to 
change our governmental machinery to meet 
this new situation. On the contrary, the ad- 
ministration has steadfastly demanded an ex- 
tension of the same wartime emergency con- 
trols. Mr. Porter told the Senate that all 


OPA wanted out of Congress was an exten- 
sion of the wartime act implemented by con- 
trols over commercial rents and more money 
for enforcement. The President is in com- 
plete sympathy with this position. The 
President resorted to a veto apparently in 
the hope that Congress would be stampeded 
into reenacting the same old wartime ma- 
chinery for our peacetime economy. 

Although I voted against the extension bill, 
the law vetoed by the President held out 
some hope that price controls might eventu- 
ally be removed. This, however, is not what 
the administration wanted. The President, 
by his veto, has refused to recognize the dis- 
graceful maladministration of the wartime 
act. He has refused to concede the obvious 
truth that it has led to scarcities; seriously 
impaired our standard of living; resulted in 
unconscionable black-market inflation; and 
was fast destroying the legitimate enterprise 
of the country, which was the very force that 
enabled this Nation and its allies to win two 
world wars in one generation. The Presi- 
dent by his veto refused to heed the earnest 
advice of his party leadership in both the 
House and the Senate, who frankly and vig- 
orously urged him not to veto the bill. I 
quote the statement of the majority leader 
on the floor of the Senate: 

“With all the force that we could command, 
in view of the situation which presents itself 
to us and to him, we urged him to sign the 
bill when it reached him, on the same ground 
that I urge that we adopt it here, because the 
choice is between this bill and nothing. To 
hope that a joint resolution continuing price 
controls after next Sunday will be adopted 
by the two Houses of Congress is an idle 
dream. We might as well understand that, 
because that is whai it is. It cannot be 
done.” 

I hope the remarks o_ the majority leader 
were prophetic. 

Likewise, the President ignored the judg- 
ment of the Congress after many weeks of 
hearings. Instead, he chose to accept the 
counsel of the CIO, Bowles, and Porter. By 
his veto, the President has denied the con- 
stitutional right of the Congress to make 
the national policy or to legislate the stand- 
ards by which it will be enforced. Rather, 
he insists that national policy shall be made 
by the Chief Executive and its administration 
left to the discretion of his executive agen- 
cies. Such is in harmony with the whole 
action of the administration on price con- 
trols. Let us remember that it was the Pres- 
ident who, immediately following VJ-day, ap- 
proved wage increases up to 30 percent, but 
insisted they must be absorbed by industry. 
Thus an almost irresistible tide of inflation 
was set in motion against the American 
people to satisfy CIO demands. 

The veto raises the distinct issue of wheth- 
er we shall revert to a free peacetime econ- 
omy, or shall we humbly accede to the Presi- 
dent’s demand for the full reimposition of 
wartime controls? On this issue I think the 
people have spoken. The almost complete 
disregard for price controls, as reflected by 
existing black markets, is eloquent proof that 
effective price controls have broken down and 
that the regimentation of such controls is 
unacceptable to the people. 

Concededly, the long duration of the war 
has developed a serious situation in housing 
and rents. This problem must be met fairly 
and squarely, possibly by State and local 
government and local public opinion, but it 
should not be used as an excuse for control 
of our entire economy. The President has 
charged that the extension bill enacted by 
Congress would have resulted in increased 
prices amounting to billions of dollars be- 
cause of the requirement that prices must 
be adjusted to reflect profits comparable to a 
prewar base period. In fact, this is the chief 
ground on which the President has based his 
veto. It is asserted that automobiles would 
be increased $225 to $250, that steel would be 
raised $4 to $8 per ton, and that household 
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appliances would be increased from 13 to 39 
percent. If the President is correct, and as- 
suming that such price rises would mate. 
rialize, is it not then clear that many units 
of industry have been forced to operate at 
subnormal prices? If this be true, then pro- 
duction in these industries has been severely 
retarded, and thus the President admits that 
price control has caused shortages, which, in 
turn, are the seed of inflation. Continua- 
tion of this policy will not enourage produc- 
tion. 

The question which the President wholly 
ignored is why the Congress felt impelled to 
enact price standards that would permit in- 
dustry to live. Neither the Administration 
nor Congress can force production at a loss, 
The Administration now begs for the re- 
enactment of the 1942 law for a brief period 
of 20 days, with the promise that in the 
meantime acceptable legislation will be 
worked out. The proposal cannot be accepted 
in good faith because the act vetoed by the 
President plainly provided no price rises un- 
der the standards of the law could have been 
effected for at least 30 days. Under the Taft 
amendment, which seemed to be the chief 
objection to the bill, it would have been at 
least 60 days before price rises could have 
been accomplished. Therefore, if the Presi- 
dent had been sincere in this respect he 
could have accepted the law and, in the 
meantime, sent a message to the Congress ex- 
pressing his views on additional legislation, 
The plain fact is that the Administration is 
a captive of the CIO, which demands com- 
plete wartime control of prices as the basis 
for an over-all regimentation of our econ- 
omy and is willing to use any means at its 
command to effectuate this un-American, 
unconstitutional policy. It is appalling to 
hear the stream of propaganda from some 
of our radio comentators and some youthful 
newspaper correspondents who have largely 
reached their maturity during the last dec- 
ade. Many of these young men have never 
known a completely free economy and many 
of our older, more experienced and more ma- 
ture minds have fallen into intellectual leth- 
argy and accepted a controlled economy as a 
part of the so-called new order. We should 
understand that it is morally wrong under 
our Constitution for either the Government 
or any individual to fix the price at which 
the seller must sell and the buyer must buy. 
No one would condone a law that delegated 
authority to any Government official to take 
property without just compensation, and 
then only in the interest of the general wel- 
fare. No one would condone a law that dele- 
gated authority to any Government official 
to take property at the point of a gun. Yet, 
under the provisions of the 1942 Price Con- 
trol Act, any person accused of violating reg- 
ulations of the Price Administrator may be 
arrested by OPA agents, and if they should 
resist, they might be shot with the same im- 
munity as any criminal resisting the duly 
constituted authorities. 

I, therefore, earnestly urge that we conduct 
ourselves in such manner to to demonstrate 
our capacity and willingness t> assume the 
responsibilities of a free economy and to use 
every possible legitimate influence to that 
end. Let us be slow about accepting the 
regimentation of price cor trols in peacetime. 
Let us wait and see if the wild orgy of infla- 
tion that the prophets of doom have pre- 
dicted will develop. Let us see if the prices 
which we are called upon to pay are as bad, 
or at least any worse, than the black markets 
under which we have suffered so long. A few 
days of waiting and calm deliberation cer- 
tainly cannot hurt us. The Congress is al- 
ways available for emergency legislation. I 
urge that we not be stampeded back into reg- 
imentation without fully understanding that 
such is the design and purpose of those who 
have gained control of our Government. If 
we do it, let us do it with our eyes open and 
with full understanding of the consequences 
that must follow. 











We went to war with foreign foes to pre- 
serve liberty and Americanism. I fervently 
hope we Will have no less courage and the 
fortitude in preserving these precepts at 
home. We are now gathering together the 
threads of peace. Peace at home or abroad 
cannot be founded on fear and distrust. 
There is nothing in the history of those 
seeking to maintain these emergency powers 
to justify you and me turning over to them 
the complete management of cur lives. Let 
every one of us fully understane that to pro- 
long OPA is to play with the same fire that 
consumed both Germany and Italy. 





Address of Hon. James Forrestal, Secre- 
tary of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
by Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., June 16, 1946: 


Today I should like to talk to you a little 
about Williams as a symbol of the American 
scene and the American system and what is 
involved in keeping that system a vital and 
dynamic force for the world of the future 
in which you will live and act. 

Williams College is one of those liberal 
arts colleges of moderate size which are es- 
sential foundation stones to American cul- 
ture. The larger endowed universities and 
the great State institutions provide a di- 
versity of graduate training which is neces- 
sary for professional life. But without 
colleges such as Williams, colleges relatively 
small in size but wide in their influence, 
American education would lose an important 
leavening force. 

The privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities serve as a balance to State educa- 
tion, The State college and university pro- 
vides an essential service in making higher 
education available for a great number of 
our young men. But in the nature of things, 
if all education were left to them there 
would be the danger of subordination of 
academic freedom to political expediency. 

The trustees of Williams, I know, are pain- 
fully aware of the problem that the future 
presents in securing the continued endow- 
ments necessary for their support. The 
means must be found, and I am confident 
they will be found, to replace the large in- 
dividual endowments which have made pos- 
sible these fine and time-hallowed institu- 
Uons. I suspect it will take the form of 
more widely spread contributions of alumni. 
Provided the sums are sufficient, this in it- 
Sel can well become an advantage because 
We are all apt to take a greater interest in 
\e things which we support and to have 
greater pride in institutions which we must 
work to maintain. 

‘The place of Williams College in American 
life is a great heritage from those devoted 
scholars on the early New England scene 
Who put religion and education high among 
the necessities of existence. They were the 
Spiritual pioneers who helped greatly in the 
“evelopment of institutions singular to us 
n terms of politics, of education and of our 
economy. The values of those institutions, 
: believe, we are inclined to underrate rather 
than to estimate at their true worth. 

a Seneral, Americans have been suscepti- 

*€ to imported philosophies and to,an ad- 
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miration for the things of other times and 
other continents. It is quite proper that 
we should draw upon the wisodm and cul- 
ture of the past and that our minds should 
be open to the intellectual and artistic 
achievements of the rest of the globe. But 
self-depreciation can be as overdone as self- 
esteem. It has been my view that the over- 
precise rationalism of Kant, Fichte, and 
Hegel pervaded much of the university 
thinking in this country from 1840 to 1910. 
The admiration for those admittedly great 
German philosophers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is too often duplicated today in the 
admiration for another philosophy deriving 
to a considerable extent from the same 
origins and equally inapplicable to American 
life. 

In this Nation in terms of government, 
education, anc general culture, we have de- 
veloped, and are continuing to develop, a 
philosophy and a government essentially our 
own. Both, it is true, have had their roots 
in English tradition and in the Anglo-Saxon 
conception of law, equity, and administra- 
tion, but the trunk and branches and the 
fruit are wholly and uniquely American. 

It is a philosophy understood by few other 
nations. One of the great problems of mod- 
ern times is the difficulty of getting other 
nations to understard it and ourselves. And 
I must add in all humility that we fre- 
quently have equal difficulty in understand- 
ing theirs. 

The essence of American life, whether at 
the local, State, or National level is that 
government exists to serve the individual 
and not to be his master. The belief of the 
founders, expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence and in the Constitution, that 
the collective judgment of individual men 
is preferable to the absolute decisions of 
any one man or group of men, continues as 
an essential of the American faith. We con- 
tinue to be skeptical that either one man 
or one group of men can safely be entrusted 
with the interpretation of the needs and 
wishes of the masses. We are, indeed, sus- 
picious of men who set themselves up as 
the interpreters of the common man. We 
prefer to let the common people do their 
own interpreting. We believe that the judg- 
ment of men from many communities, and 
reflecting many interests, wil produce a bet- 
ter composite of law and government than 
can flow from a hierarchy, whether it is a 
hierarchy of intellectuals, of business mag- 
nates, or leaders of pressure groups. 

I take my position with those who believe 
that American political institutions have 
within them greater possibilities of develop- 
ment for the freedom of men than the con- 
ceptions of statism which are now sweeping 
Europe. 

But statements of convictions are not suffi- 
cient by themselves if America is to retain the 
benefits of this system that we believe in 
so strongly. 

Let us admit at the outset that government 
under our method is more difficult and some- 
times less efficient than government by a cen- 
tral authoritarian group. Therefore respon- 
sibility for maintaining our kind of govern- 
ment cannot be discharged by such speeches 
as mine today or by reliance upon casual lip 
service to the validity of our beliefs. Our 
society and our form of government can only 
be maintained by work and hard work. To 
be specific: I mean that every level of the 
community—in the village, the township, the 
county, the State, and the Nation—young 
men who comprise such audiences as this one 
today must by their own action take a part 
in shaping and developing the future course 
of the state. Polemics and intellectual ex- 
ercises are not sufficient. The same self- 
discipline that went into the molding of the 
tremendous armed forces of the United States 
during the war must be drawn upon again. 
You will have to take your active part as 
citizens in the field of politics if the Nation 
is to be preserved just as you and your 
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contemporaries performed your duty in the 
ranks of the Army and Navy in wartime. 

You must seek membership in a political 
party. You must be active in that party. 
You must participate in governing through 
expression of your opinion by vote and by 
voice. Finally, some of you must be willing 
to accept the sacrifice involved in the holding 
of appointive office in government or in run- 
ning for elective ones. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from 
observing that an encouraging step in the 
improvement of the machinery of our Gov- 
ernment was taken by the United States Sen- 
ate last week .n the passage of a bill in- 
creasing the salaries of its Members and pro- 
viding increased allowance for expenses of 
Members, as well as a provision of a moderate 
pension to men who have reached a certain 
age and have given at least 5 years of service 
to the Government. 

I have long felt that this was the first step 
in the process of securing improvement in 
Government administration which I believe is 
essential. The next step, I hope, will be in 
the direction of creating career opportunities 
for young men such as yourselves by lifting 
the level of rewards open to those qualified 
for such careers. The creation of a class of 
civil servants recruited from the schools and 
universities and refreshed, if possible, by the 
introduction of men from the practical fields 
of activity—business, la\., and engineering— 
can go far toward elevating the standards of 
our Government administration 

I have little patience with the tendency to 
ridicule and derogate the Members of Con- 
gress of the United States. My own experi- 
ence has convince me that, broadly speak- 
ing, they are a conscientivus and patriotic 
group of men representing quite accurately 
the broad range of American life. Many of 
them remain in Congress under handicaps 
and at substantial sacrifice. To hold them 
up to abuse and ridicule is to hold ourselves 
up to abuse and ridicule because after all it 
is we who either by action or inaction put 
them there. 

Claude Bowers, our present Ambassador to 
Chile, has pointed out that one of the first 
steps taken by any aspirant to dictatorship 
has been the destruction of the reputation 
and character of politicians. He remarks 
that when the politicians go the Hitlers usu- 
ally come along in their wake. 

I shall close with a few remarks about in- 
ternational affairs in which, whether or not 
your tastes lie in that direction, you will 
have to take a far greater interest than did 
those of my own generation. Today there is 
no curtain, either iron or silk, behind which 
we can shut ourselves from the rest of the 
world. The fires of disturbaice that may 
begin in the Middle East, in India, or in the 
Balkans, must inevitably have a profound 
influence upon your lives. A century ago it 
may have been possible for this Nation to 
live remote from the rest of the world but 
the foreshortening of time and space that 
have occurred since, the development of 
lethal weapons capable of spanning vast dis- 
tances, the increased speed of communica- 
tions, all make it clear to any thinking per- 
son that, as the Secretary of State recently 
observed, “Unless we realize that peace is 
indivisible, we shall be forced to take part 
in a war that is world-wide.” 

There are two great forces which challenge 
the minds of men in the world today, com- 
peting, in the words of Mr. Churchill, “for 
the empire of the mind.” One is the force of 
democracy as we know it—the democracy 
of liberty, of individual freedom, of equal 
opportunity, of religious and political toler- 
ance—the goals, in short, of the early settlers 
of New England. The other is the thesis of 
total authority in a central government, the 
creation of a monolithic state for solutions 
to all problems, for the expression and direc- 
tion of all the hcpes and aspirations of men 
It cannot be taken for granted that because 
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our system is the best for us, it will neces- 
sarily be accepted by the rest of the world. 
If the Anglo-Saxon concept of democratic 
government is to hold its present high place 
in the contemporary and future world, we 
shall have to keep our democracy dynamic. 
Fortunately, that dynamism will be a benev- 
olent one, expressed in terms of help to the 
distressed millions of many countries. The 
story of democracy will be listened to only 
by people who have sufficient physical 
strength and spiritual faith to believe that 
they can successfully govern themselves. It 
is only after »eople have enough to eat that 
they will concern themselves with the ab- 
stractions of free government and of indi- 
vidual liberty. Conditions of hunger, of 
anarchy, and of economic chaos make fertile 
the soil in which dictatorships spread. 

For our democracy to provide the leader- 
ship which it must give if it is to prove that 
there is an alternative to totalitarian con- 
cepts, it must have the support and under- 
standing faith of the people of all of the 
United States. To you will fall a major part 
of the task of continuing the education of 
your generation and of sharing in the leader- 
ship which will give that confidence. We 
ourselves know that America does not seek 
conquest of territory or any other selfish 
interest, unless the desire for a peaceful and 
progressive world can be called selfish. These 
motives we must make clear to the rest of a 
stricken world as beacons of hope shining 
through the darkness. You and your genera- 
tion who have’so ably and nobly served in 
the cris‘s of war must shape the course of 
history. If thsough you this Nation takes 
the part proportionate to its capacity and 
its strength, if it provides the leadership 
which the democratic and liberal world 
awaits, we may reasonably expect that the 
lamps of liberty, of tolerance, and of peace 


will once again be lighted throughout the 
world. 





Keeping Down Inflation 





REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
about tithe that President Truman and 
Chester Bowles throw what weight they 
have left in wich the American people 
to prevent a raise in prices instead of 
Bowles continuing to give out statements 
which are encouraging, inflation. 

Chester Bowles, who few should believe 
on his past record, bellowed out in the 
press yesterday that prices of meat will 
raise 75 percent. He has spent $650,000,- 
000 of the people’s money, much of it 
spent in false propaganda, to deceive 
the people. The policies of the President 
in hiking wage raises, and with the bad 
administration of Bowles—between the 
two of them they have made a failure 
both in securing added production and 
in holding the line on prices. In their 
attempt to desert a sinking ship they seek 
to shift the blame to the Members of 
Congress. 

It is apparent that Bowles has had 
his eye on the senatorship from Con- 
necticut and, to a great extent, has used 
the people’s money for political propa- 
ganda not only for the administration 
but for himself. It would be interesting 
Lo know the real facts behind his resigna- 


tion. He sought at the height of the con- 
fusion which he drummed up over the 
radio to dramatize his resignation and 
make of himself a martyr. He has also 
failed in this effort. The facts are, for 
months he has been losing caste and 
confidence in high places here in Wash- 
ington. 

The head of the great A & P food 
stores chain, operating over 3,000 stores, 
has promised the public there would be 
no raise in the prices of food. Other 
great business concerns issued like state- 
ments. From the heads of the motor 
organizatiens, the meat packers’ organi- 
zations, tne electrical appliances organi- 
zations, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the NAM have come 
the most urgent appeals to all business- 
men to hold down prices to prevent 
inflation. 

All civic and business groups in the 
Nation are banding themselves together 
agreeing to hold prices at present levels. 
Every chamber of commerce in my dis- 
trict, including all of the leading mer- 
chants, are promising the public to hold 
prices down to defeat inflation. 

The country will be better off if Mr. 
Bowles will take his vacation at once. 
It is time for the President to join the 
great throng of the American people 
who are talking aginst inflation. 

It is time the President muzzled the 
Secretary of Labor and the bureaucrats 
working under him and stop their en- 
couraging by news releases the labor 
leaders to take advantage of the present 
condition to begin talking about further 
wage raises and strikes. 

The President can render a greater 
service to the Ameircan people if he will 
cast his lot with them now instead of 
listening to the PAC and the New Deal 
bureaucrats who want to continue price 
control and the perpetual regimentation 
of the American people. 





The British Loan 





REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, as the time 
is near for the debate on the British loan, 
it appears in order to bring to the at- 
tention of the House some basic facts 
concerning our fiscal policy and the 
financial status of the Federal Treasury 
today. 

As respects the British loan, the plan 
is to advance Britain the sum of $3,750,- 
000,000. Britain will pay interest at 2 
percent, and will have 50 years to clear 
up the debt. The 50 years will not be- 
gin, however, until 1951, as to either prin- 
cipal or interest. In lean years, Britain 
could forget the interest—would not have 
to make it up the following year. We give 
no such consideration to our veterans. 

Recently, it has been brought to our 
attention through the press that Eng- 
land will have to increase her foreign 
or export trade enormously in order to 
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maintain her postwar economy; then we 
are told by the proponents of the loan 
in this country that in the event we 
make the loan England will surrender 
some of her foreign markets. These 
statements certainly are not in agree. 
ment. You are reminded that there js 
no promise in the loan agreement that 
Britain will drop any oi its Empire pref. 
erence tariffs so as to give United States 
business a fairer break in the British 
Empire markets. It is my intention to 
deal more specifically with this subject 
when the proposal comes to the floor, 

Today it is my purpose to emphasize 
what our national debt and the British 
loan represents to the people of this Na- 
tion and specifically to the people of 
West Virginia. 

Most of us are inclined to consider the 
national debt as something foreign or de- 
tached from our daily lives, but such is 
not the case. Our natione! debt affects 
the life and economic well-being of every 
living person in this country every min- 
ute of every day. It is a debt just as 
real as a note in the bank; just as bind- 
ing as a mortgage on our property; and 
we have the same obligation to pay if 
we are to remain a solvent and free na- 
tion. In view of these facts, I believe 
most of us realize that a termination of 
deficit spending, a balanced budget, and 
maximum production is the only cure for 
inflation and high prices. There is no 
place for loans or gifts to foreign govern- 
ments in this picture. 

Before we consider the British loan we 
should see how we are affected by the 
national debt and what the British loan 
will mean to us as individuals. Our na- 
tional debt is approximately $272,000- 
000,000. West Virginia’s share of the 
national debt, based upon a per capita 
calculation, is $3,978,404,516. The por- 
tion our people in West Virginia will 
have to pay if the British loan is granted 
is $43,248,244. The share in the national 
debt in Kanawha County, wrich includes 
Charleston, is $408,709,856; the obligation 
under the British loan, if granted, would 
be $5,470,304. The share of Ohio County, 
which includes Wheeling, in the national 
debt is $152,956,580; their share of the 
British loan would be $2,047,220. The 
share of Harrison County, which includes 
Clarksburg, in the national] debt would 
be $173,449, 812; their share in the pro- 
posed British loan would be $2,321,508. 

The following tabulation presents the 
amount of debt obligation and the 
amount which would be assumed if the 
British loan is granted as respects the 
counties and communities in the Fourth 
Congressional District: 


Share of national debt and British loan by 


counties 
Assessed . 
: Share Share 
County {Valuation all) of national | of Britis! 

P oes y debt Joan 
Cabell_........ $143, 019, 760 |$203, 884,228 | $2, 728, $52 
Jackson....... 23,047,465 | 34, 723, 016 464,744 
Lincoln__...... 21,953,615 | 47,877, 612 64), 88 
Mason.......-| 16,660,415 | 46, 588, 840 623, 560 
Pleasants.....- 7, 586,325 | 14, 009, €C4 187, 3% 
Puteam....... 19, 586, 250 | 40,817,012 546, 308 
Roane........- 25, 054, 180 | 43, 486, 404 582, (36 
TP. aascas 15, 177, 090 | 26, 273, 428 351, 652 
WENO. cc cuiiee 39, 764, 530 | 74, 404, 072 995, S48 
WES. occteunse 4,979, 075 | 13, 545, 700 181, 300 
WN satsanee 73, 742, 860 | 130, 538, 708 1, 746, 17 
a — 











¢ national debt and British loan by 





communities 
Share of Share of 
Community national British 

5 debt loan 
' sini $1€4, 924, £12 £2, 207, 408 
canal 2, 242, C00 43, 400 
eal 3, 431, $72 45, $48 
‘cciaiaeamiadl &, 162, (84 109, 256 
 ccaeaeaeie 2, 535, £04 33, 936 
1 aa 1, 675, €92 22) 428 
} oe Sceanane 1, 778, 200 23, 800 
Sinrrieafit....cooceososeneee | 2, 307, 476 30, 884 
Winfield .....--cosanccagwes 665, 256 8, 904 
Point Pleasant. ccscecese- 7, 401, 496 $9, 064 
i 4 a 1, £87, £28 21, 252 
} seonall 2, 219, 612 29, 708 
séuweatinnts 5, 223, 724 69, 916 
 naxieamneeaeilaaan (2, 975, 476 $42, 884 
Puissbetl. . ..osccaseent 1, 431, 240 19, 180 
ct ceneae 4, 604, 492 61, 628 
¢ Neseuael 5, 652, £84 65, 656 
Middlehourne.....-c<e--<- 1, 533, 426 20, 524 


I want to say to the people of the 
Fourth Congressional District that I will 
not support a proposal to give $3,750,- 
000.090 to the British, which will eventu- 
ally cost the people of this district ap- 
proximately $9,400,000. 

Iam not going to tell the veterans of 
West Virginia that I voted an assessment 
on them for $9,400,000 to give to the 
British Empire with little hope of any 
return whatsoever. 

Our contribution to the British in two 
wars was in excess of $35,000,000,000. 
Our national debt is greater than all 
other United Nations combined. We 
supplied all the world with materials of 
war and we were occupying three-fourths 
of the front in Europe on VE-day. We 
had more than 1,000,000 casualties. 

It is time for us to pull in our belt ana 
stabilize our own economy. It will be 
years before we can supply our own peo- 
ple with needed merchandise. There is 
no justification to give money to foreign 
governments which would be used to 
compete with our people in our own mar- 
kets for merchandise which we need so 
badly. We need 5,000,000 dwelling units. 
We are short of merchandise, materials, 
and commodities in most every category. 
We need jobs and houses for our veterans 
and do not want to saddle them with any 
more debt; consequently, I think it is 
time for Uncle Sam to stop playing Santa 
Claus to the entire world. 





The Polish Referendum 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
onD, I include the following editorial that 
appeared in the Washington E£vening 
Star in today’s issue on the Polish 
referendum: 

THE POLISH REFERENDUM 
ports from Poland seem agreed that the 
rendum held there on Sunday was car- 
out In @ reasonably orderly manner and 
Ne ee any serious interference at the polls, 
*\slQeless, the results- which are still un« 
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official but which indicate an easy victory for 
the Communist-favored proposal for a one- 
house Parliament—appear to be more than 
a little suspect, the reason for this being that 
Vice Premier Mikolajezyk and his Polish 
peasant party were hampered on all sides in 
an effort to make their views known before 
the voting. 

Thus, although Mr. Mikolajezyk and his 
party were strongly opposed to the one-house 
plan, they were unable to campaign along 
that line. They wanted to deliver speeches 
and distribute leaflets calling upon the vot- 
ers to write “no” against the proposition, but 
the provisional government, made up largely 
of Communists, gave orders to the security 
police to break up any effort to spread such a 
message among the Poles at large. As a re- 
sult, thousands of Mr. Mikolajczyk’s partisans 
were arrested or otherwise intimidated before 
the referendum took place, and Mr. Mikolaj- 
czyk himself, though a vice premier in the 
government, had to confine his activities 
pretty largely to giving interviews to Ameri- 
can correspondents. Moreover, now that the 
voting itself is over he has been moved to 
suggest that the ballot counting may have 
been something less than honest. 

About the only encouraging feature of the 
referendum is that Mr. Mikolajczyk has re- 
frained up to now from describing it flatly 
as a fraud and that the American correspond- 
ents reporting on it, though unflattering to 
the predominantly Communist provisional 
regime, have been completely uncensored. 
Otherwise, with the opposition not having 
had much of a chance to campaign and with 
the extreme leftists apparently in control of 
the vote count, it would seem to have been a 
Polish version of the way Tammany operated 
in the old days. Accordingly, unless the news 
stories from Warsaw have been inaccurate, 
it can hardly be regarded as a reassuring prel- 
ude to the free and unfettered Polish elec- 
tions promised at Yalta and Potsdam and still 
waiting to be held. 





Railroad Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the opera- 
tion of the Railroad Retirement Act over 
a period of years has demonstrated that 
there are valid reasons for its amendment 
at this time to provide for more generous 
benefits for railroad employees. I do 
not consider the legislation which is now 
before us and designed to accomplish this 
as being preferential in nature. Due to 
its strategic position in our national econ- 
omy, it has been found necessary for 
many years to give special treatment to 
problems affecting the railroad industry, 
such as rate making and regulating the 
practices of railroad carriers. I feel 
that Congress is fully justified and will 
be taking a great forward step in the 
realm of social-security legislation by 
enacting this measure, which has been 
given most careful study by highly quali- 
fied people and which has been the sub- 
ject of extensive hearings. 

In order that the railroad retirement 
system may adequately perform the func- 
tion for which it was originally designed 
the benefits must be made more liberal. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s New York Herald Tribune 
carried the following article by Mark 
Sullivan which I think will be of interest 
to my colleagues and to the readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


TRUMAN’S VETO OF OPA Brit Is TERMED A 
CHOICE FOR CHAOS—MARK SULLIVAN Suc- 
GESTS HE SHOULD HAVE ACCEPTED MEASURE, 
Soucut a Betrer ONE LATER Ir NEEDED, To 
MAKE THE ENDING OF OPA ORDERLY 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


WASHINGTON, July 2.—In the welter that 
has been created there is one thing that is 
wanted by the largest number of Members 
of Congress. It must be stated carefully. It 
is termination of price control—but orderly 
and gradual termination. The number who, 
throughout the months of controversy, 
wanted an abrupt and complete termination 
on June 30 was negligible 

For orderly termination of the Office of 
Price Administration, the plain first step in 
the condition that has been created is to ex- 
tend the OPA as is for a brief stop-gap period, 
with use of the time thus gained to write a 
permanent bill. 

For the stop-gap bill the House has voted 
overwhelmingly. Even after ciiaos had been 
created, and angry emotion had arisen, the 
number who opposed the stop-gap bill—the 
number, that is, who voted in effect for com- 
plete and immediate termination—was only 
61. The vote for temporary emergency ex- 
tension of the OPA as is was 283. 

In the Senate the proportion favoring 
either temporary extension or immediate 
writing of permanent legislation is probably 
as large as in the House. But the Senate 
rules make it impossible for action to be 
blocked or delayed by the very small number 
who throughout have wanted complete and 
immediate termination. 

This brings up one of the far-reaching ques- 
tions forced to the front by the present con- 
dition. It is, to put it starkly, the ability of 
Congress to function. Something can be 
said for a Senate rule which gives much power 
to a minority—when the rule is used for the 
purpose for which it exists, namely, to pre- 
vent hasty action on long-range legislation. 
To use the power to prevent promptness in 
an emergency is different and indefensible. 


LEGISLATIVE RULE ON TRIAL 


The most thoughtful men in the Senate, 
and a large majority of the body, know that 
the ability of legislative government to func- 
tion in the modern world is a present prob- 
lem. To the end that Congress be able to 
function adequately, the Senate recently 
passed a bill reorganizing the congressional 
mechanism, The present postponing of ac- 
tion upon a measure dealing with a serious 
and immediate emergency makes the prob- 
lem concrete. If the Senate is determined, it 
can get action on the OPA. It can show that 
the Senate can function. 

But there is also a question of proper func- 
tioning on the part of the Executive. 

To describe what Congress wants as an 
orderly and gradual termination of the OPA is 
to go to the heart of the hot contention now 
boiling. For what actually exists, until and 
unless Congress acts, is the opposite; it is 
abrupt and complete termination of the OPA 
For this, who is responsible? 
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Plainly, Congress did not want abrupt and 
complete termination—if Congress had 
wanted that, it would have legislated that. 
What Congress legislated was extension of 
the OPA, in modified form, until next year. 
What brought about immediate termination 
was President Truman’s veto. 

But instantly the President and those who 
conseled him to veto, including persons re- 
sponsibie for conducting the OPA, make 
charges against the act that Congress passed. 
They say it would have been impossible to 
administer successfully, that it would have 
resulted in chaotic conditions. 


HE CHOSE IMMEDIATE CHAOS 


Yet the President is in the position of 
choosing immediate and certain chaos, as 
against what might have been—assuming 
the charges against the bill are sound, which 
is by no means admitted—potential and de- 
layed chaos. 

In the contention now boiling, and likely 
to be a political issue for a long time, it will 
be difficult to deny there was a better course 
for the President and the administrators of 
the OPA. It would have been to accept the 
bill that Congress wrote, and do the best pos- 
sible under it, with expectation that, in a 
spirit of cooperation with Congress, new leg- 
islation could be asked for if needed. 

Whether the bill Congress wrote was what 
Mr. Truman says it is, or was wise and well 
considered, is a thing the average person 
cannot readily decide. A Senator who is a 
Democrat, who is more or less impartial on 
the present question, and who has been in 
the Senate many years, says that in all his 
experience he has never seen any House or 
Senate committee give more intent or more 
thoughtful deliberation to any bill than was 
given to the present OPA bill by the Senate 
and House committees that handled it. 





The Housing Bill Is Needed Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a fair 
question and one that cannot be too often 
explained is why, now that we have 
passed the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act, we need also to pass the general 
housing bill, S. 1592. 

The answer is that the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Act sets up the powers 
necessary to break bottlenecks in the 
production of materials and by premium 
payments increase the production of 
materials needed to build veterans’ 
housing. 

When materials have been produced, 
however, we must face a second problem 
of major importance. That is, the pro- 
duction of the housing at prices that will 
be within reach of the veterans’ pocket- 
books. The means for the solution of 
this second problem are embodied in the 
general housing bill. It contains the 
tools that will get us both sale and rental 
housing at prices that the great mass of 
veterans can afford. 

Of particular importance to veterans 
unable to purchase homes are the pro- 
visions of this bill that will make it pos- 
sible for private enterprise to provide 
large-scale rental housing at moderate 


cost. The bill contains the most specific 
and workable proposals yet advanced to 
provide large volumes of privately fi- 
nanced rental housing, at moderate 
rentals. 

The primary reason for a comprehen- 
sive housing program at this time is, of 
course, the veterans’ need for such hous- 
ing, but we cannot overlook its impor- 
tance in maintaining full employment. 
Home building can make the greatest 
single contribution to full employment in 
the months and even years ahead. 
Moreover, it can do more than any other 
single thing to assure an effective mar- 
ket for the products of industry. Vet- 
erans need this program not only be- 
cause they are desperate for the homes 
it will produce at prices they can afford, 
but also because it will make a major 
contribution to a fully productive and 
prosperous America. 

We in the House of Representatives say 
that we want to meet the veterans’ needs. 
If we sincerely wish to do so we will act 
now on the general housing bill. To do 
otherwise would lay us open to the just 
charge that we have deliberately passed 
by an opportunity to make good on or 
commitments to veterans. Let the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee report out 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill in time 
for us to do what so clearly we must do. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 2, 1946] 


THE HOUSING BILL IS NEEDED NOW 


The enactment of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill, the general housing act of 1946, is 
essential to meet the acute housing shortage 
from which the entire Nation suffers. It is 
necessary to the success of the veterans’ 
emergency-housing program already ap- 
proved by the Congress. It provides financ- 
ing for the kind of housing veterans—and 
most others—can pay for. It looks to the 
building, with accent on encouragement of 
private enterprise, of 12,500,000 dwellings in 
10 years. 

The prerequisite for such a program is 
unification of Government-housing activi- 
ties. That the bill provides. It would then 
offer Federal aid under centralized leader- 
ship to encourage private building, slum 
clearance, urban redevelopment, low-cost 
public housing, rural housing, and technical 
research and planning. It would increase 
the Federal Housing Administration insur- 
ance coverage from 90 to 95 percent on 
loans up to $5,000, extend the amortization 
period from 25 to 32 years. An FHA in- 
surance system would protect life-insurance 
companies and savings banks—institutions 
upon which we depend for city-redevelop- 
ment projects. The bill would offer matching 
sums to local housing agencies for slum 
clearance and public housing, sums for re- 
search and planning. The annual cost is 
put at $143,000,000, the amount gradually 
tapering off as the program gets under way. 

The bill is the result of long study by 
leaders of both parties. Local and State 
housing programs the country over are 
predicated in part on its passage. New York 
City’s housing program, New York State’s 
housing program count upon it—now, this 
summer. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee unanimously approved the housing 
bill on April 4. Its bipartisan sponsorship 
was reflected in the vote by which the Sen- 
ate passed it on April 15. There was con- 
troversy over an amendment exacting pre- 
vailing wages. Senators Tarr and ELLENDER 
objected. But controversies can be ironed 
out by a Congress determined to make an 
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immediate and effective attack on housing 
the most important domestic problem noy 
facing the country. This Congress shoylq 
pass the bill. No preoccupation with other 
matters can excuse the postponement of an 
over-all housing measure which is so y;. 
gently needed and upon which there ig g 
large an area of agreement, 





Will Higher Prices Bring a Crash? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, June 26, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex. 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following article by Eugene Whit- 
more, which appeared in the American 
Business of March 1946: 


WILL HIGHER PRICES BRING A CRASH? 


Rising wages and costs, shortage, and de- 
lays step up resistance to price controls. But 
if prices continue to soar, how long can we go 
without a crash? Before reaching any deci- 
sion on price policies, it seems well worth 
while to look at a previous business period 
when conditions were similar to those which 
prevail now. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to present 
conditions occurred in 1920, when we had 
been at peace for more than a year, after a 
brief but costly war. Production had not 
been so completely suspended on civilian 
goods as it was during World War II. But 
there existed a shortage of goods, a scarcity of 
labor, labor troubles, and high prices; and 
consumers had plenty of money. 

Here is a group of 1920 headlines, with 
marked simjlarity to 1946 newspaper items: 
Reds pouring troops in Persian ports; big 
wages of workmen put brake on buying of 
homes; avert rail strike—22-percent raise in 
sight; new rail pay crisis. 

Despite all these troubles and rumors of 
troubles, business went merrily on its way. 
The newspaper editorial writers were worried 
about the way workmen were buying silk 
shirts at $8.95 each. 

Prices were high and going higher in mid- 
1920. Early in September best hogs went for 
$17.30, top beef at $18.25, and lambs at $14.25. 
The price of sugar shot up to 31 cents, and 
everything else seemed proportionately high. 

Then began a series of events which slowed 
buying. Consumers, harassed by high prices 
of clothing, began wearing overalls to work 
A few overall clubs were formed. Actually 
few people wore overalls, but it was a fea- 
ture story in many newspapers and the 
cause of much conversation. Office workers 
were urged to bring lunch buckets to work. 
because it was claimed that hotels and 
lunchrooms were gouging the workers. Few 
office workers did carry lunch pails to work 
but, coupled with the overall story, the news 
that they were doing it struck a vital nerve 0 
business. 

Then on September 22, 1920, Ford prices 
were reduced as follows: Stripped chassis, 
$550 to $395; touring cars, $577 to $440: 
coupes $850 to $775; truck chassis, $850 ‘0 
$745. The Ford price reduction generally 4P- 
peared on front pages; it was big news. In 
a few days Franklin automobile prices were 
cut. Then the avalanche began. Jordan, 
Overland, and Paige automobiles suffered 4 
price cut. Kissel cars offered a $600 reduc: 
tion per car. Federal truck prices were cUt. 

While these cuts were being announced, 
bankers rushed into print to announce thet 











all danger of a panic had passed. But the 
price cuts continued. On September 24, the 
Chicago Tribune appeared with an eight- 
column line across the top of the front page: 
Slash in prices goes on. 

And that was putting it mildly. Julius 
Rosenwald, then president of Sears, Roebuck, 
announced general price cuts of as much as 
30 percent on mail-order goods. Similar 
cuts were announced by Montgomery Ward 
end Butler Bros. Mr. Rosenwald said: 
“Foulards, silk linings, taffetas which sold 
a month ago at $3.50 to $4 a yard are now 
32.50 a yard. Dresses which sold a month 
179 at $75 to $80 are now selling at $50 to 
¢€0. Furniture prices are down 25 percent.” 

On the same day, newspapers said steel 
prices were weak, and cotton was off 100 
On September 25 Marshall Field & 
Co. cut wholesale gingham prices 30 percent. 
Flour was down $5 cents a barrel; woolens 
dropped 15 to 30 percent; and wheat broke 
111, to 12 cents a bushel. 

On September 25 more front-page head- 
lines announced additional price cuts. Lum- 
ber prices dropped 16 to 35 percent. Ford 
tires, which had sold in August for $18.10, 
dropped to $13.45; sheeting fell from 27 to 
15 cents; percale from 40 to 19 cents; and 
gingham from 39 to 23 cents. 

Bankruptcies increased; wages were cut, 
mills and factories shut down. Corn fell 
22 cents a bushel in less than a week, and 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
commenting on business affairs in its No- 
vember 20 issue, observed that there were 
“violent declines, far from orderly.” By De- 
cember this same journal announced that 
“Christmas will be shrouded in gloom.” 

What happened to the stock market is too 
painful to mention. War-inflated wages and 
salaries were slashed brutally. 

It is now 10 months after the close of the 
war in Europe; 7 months after the end of the 
Pacific war. When the lightning struck in 
19°0, it was 1 year and 10 months after the 
close of World War I. 

Are we approaching a similar period now? 
Are we getting along toward the period 
when the public will revolt and refuse to 
pay high prices? Or do we have 2 or 3 years 
more? Do we want prices to reach the point 
where nothing but 30 and 40 percent slashes 
at one swoop will correct conditions? Is 
OPA’s attempt to hold the line worthy of 
support, even though it does harm certain 
companies, hold up production at times, and 
harass business almost beyond endurance 
at other times? 

Is there no alternative between violent 
reactions, similar to that which occurred in 
1920, ané some sort of price control? Is there 
no way to raise prices slightly, enough to 
cushion the shock of higher wages, higher 
costs, but hold prices down to the point 
where inflation will not result in frantic de- 
flation a few months later? 

The property owner who complains that 
wages, maintenance, and other costs are high 
may overlook the fact that his properties are 
100 percent occupied, when they were once 
only 70 percent occupied The retailer who 
complains that costs have gone up must re- 
member the big increase in volume he now 
enjoys. The manufacturer whose wage pay- 
ments are at an all-time peak must remem- 
ber that he has not an idle machine in his 
Plant, Which may have been 30, 40, or even 
0 percent idle in 19838 The hotel owner 
complaining and petitioning for higher rates 
Ought not to forget the days of 40 percent 
occupancy, as compared with today’s 95 to 
97 percent occupancy 

Prices are a paramount problem today, and 
hothing less than the best judgment of busi- 
ee can prevent a catastrophe. 
> _— judgment prevails, if business 
ata = more for its goods and services 
~ - - absolutely necessary, there is a 
“ance that we can escape the disaster that 
overtook the Nation in 1920. 


oints 
points. 
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Consumer Credit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by William 
J. Cheyney, executive director Retail 
Credit Institute of America, Inc., from 
the June issue of Consumer Credit: 


Half of the 2,000,000 people in my home 
town live in row after row of attached brick 
houses, presumptuous if you call them 
residences. 

These neighbors never have enjoyed the 
highest wages because our employers habitu- 
ally think of them as “labor,” an available 
source of working brawn to dovetail with 
machine-age power to produce the products 
that make the city famous. As such they're 
paid what the market demands—no more. 

Up to last night our employers had not 
caught on that the townfolk are also po- 
tential consumers—customers. Had they 
discovered this years ago they might have 
paid a little better; for, as Henry Ford con- 
cluded some long time ago, consumers buy 
more when paid more. 

But it would have taken a lot more than 
just increased wages to make the old town 
hum. 

One time I asked a good old Irish house- 
wife downtown: “Did you ever put in the 
tile bathroom? Do you have a new-fangled 
kitchen? Have you one of those new console 
radios yet? Did you buy the new furniture 
for the room grandpop used to snore in? 
Did you ever try these new venetian blinds? 
Are you still carrying that gold watch of 
great aunt Edna’s? Did Harry ever trade in 
his Maxwell?” 

Yes, she still had Aunt Edna’s watch, but 
it hadn’t run for 7 years. To the other ques- 
tions her answers were, as I expected, “No.” 
You see, I know these people. 

I thought to myself, though, “What a 
market she’d be for countless new and com- 
fortable ways of living—what a market for a 
score of things they make right here in the 
old home town—things being shipped all 
over the world but missing the free-freight 
area around the corner.” 

This cea old lady should be so dissatisfied 
with her lot. But she wasn’t. “Why should 
I need a new kitchen? Pea coal is the best 
for cooking. It does make the kitchen a bit 
warm in summer, though. The old tin bath- 
tub works as good as any. We're clean. I 
need a nev rug for the living room, but it 
would be hard for Harry to get i*. and I can 
do without. The furniture upstairs may 
not be modern, but it is pretty comfortable— 
particularly the bed with that old feather 
mattress on it you used to like when you were 
a kid. So we don’t need coil springs and 
Harry isn’t worried about bills all the time.” 

In the United States perhaps 50 percent 
of the people whose incomes were below 
$3,000 and above $1,000 purchased all types 
of consumer durable goods on credit in 1941; 
but Harry and Mrs. Harry in the old home 
town were not among them. They have 
nothing against credit in their hearts. It 
never hurt them. It hasn’t helped them 
either. Their church has 7,500 members 
down the street, and I venture 5,000 of them 
live in the same combined economic inde- 
pendence and want, happy without what the 
world has made possible in this generation. 
And, it seems to me, not helping the world 
raise its sights much either. 

Your first guess is that Harry’s family in- 
come is too low to purchase much on credit 
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or any other way. But you are so wrong! 
These families, and this family in particular, 
have incomes that range well up in the three 
thousand dollar bracket. Millions like them 
have successfully used consumer credit the 
country over. 

You say, “Well, then, these good folks are 
happier doing without. Their testimony 
proves it.” That isn’t quite true, is it? The 
truth is that they are “passing happy.” They 
have no idea how much happier they could 
be if they made some use of the many things 
that science has made available since their 
forebears first set up that home. 

I think of another angle, considering 
Harry’s family economic pattern. He earns 
his living in one of the city’s great public 
utilities. The company Harry works for pro- 
duces a vital element in the modern, stream- 
lined living of today. He draws his pay from 
an industry that gives America its modern 
way of life, but Harry’s family is not plow- 
ing back its share to maintain this great in- 
dustry or the way of life it represents. Harry 
is wrong two ways: (1) He isn’t making his 
family a market for the great products his 
fellow workers produce. He isn't contribut- 
ing to their demanded higher wages, levels 
he himself demands. By investing in some 
of the durable products which would give 
his family a new outlook on life he would 
make America richer by their manufacture 
and enjoyment. (2). Harry is saving too 
much. He and Mrs. Harry assume they can- 
not afford an electric refrigerator and all 
these other products I talked about to Mrs. 
Harry. In fact, today their home is lit by 
gaslight as it was 50 years ago and as 10,000 
of Harry’s neighbors’ homes are lit. Think- 
ing that they cannot afford these better 
things of modern living, Harry saves 25 per- 
cent of every dollar he earns and he will 
die leaving thousands of dollars saved up. 

But you say these savings are put to work 
by Harry’s bank? Part are in savings banks, 
it is true—begging there—with no borrower 
to plow them into industry—surplus dollars. 
Part are in Government bonds and part up- 
stairs in an old mattress. The part upstairs 
isn’t working for anyone. The part invested 
in war bonds went for the production of 
shells and tanks and battleships. 

But Mrs. Harry's story isn’t a wartime in- 
flation story. It is a prewar-postwar chron- 
icle that illustrates why it takes so long 
to raise a nation’s physical living standard. 

Here is a great city which has not educated 
its people nor its business and industrial 
leadership to the great far-reaching poten- 
tialities that lie within its boundaries—po- 
tentials that could revolutionize one great 
old home town or a hundred, once tapped. 
These powers will remain untapped until 
old-fashioned families—until all Americans— 
learn what can be done by the proper use of 
credit. 

You say, “This family has thousands of 
dollars in cash laid by; it needs no credit.” 
Yes, it has, I admit. This is a true story. I 
have attempted to tell it honestly, just as it 
is, for this one family. But there are count- 
less other families all around Harry’s town 
who live in the same environment, under 
the same illusion as to what they can and 
cannot have in life, what they can and can- 
not afford, who have never modernized their 
living, whose income is just the same as 
Harry’s but who have frittered away that 
income through the years. 

These haven't saved. They had nothing to 
show for years and years of productive work. 
Proper education would have shown them 
that they could have their radios, their mod- 
ern kitchens, their automobiles, and al] the 
other products of the durable-product age. 
What they actually got of life was an endless 
procession of fancies through the years, 
bought today, consumed today, with nothing 
left to show tomorrow. 

From Maine to Florida, from New York to 
California, there are scores of modern cities, 
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big and small, whole communities of little 
brightly painted homes, comfortably fur- 
nished with twentieth-century things that 
make life what it ought to be today—homes 
lived in by families that make no more each 
year than Harry’s family does. I have seen 
them. So have you. These people have 
found what credit can do. They have 
bought the things that cut down household 
work and increase their enjoyment of life at 
home. They can afford these things. They 
have accumulated savings, too, but part of 
their savings lies in these complete homes, in 
the products still valuable, long since paid 
for, that constitute real tangible family 
wealth. 

These countless families not only have en- 
riched their lives and economic status, but, in 
the aggregate, their mass buying has em- 
ployed tens of thousands of fellow citizens. 
Those who have learned how to buy modern 
products by the proper application of credit 
have made America rich. 

It is not correct to say that had the economy 
remained on the cash and cash only standard 
this modern era of mass employment, mass 
production, would have come about just the 
same. School-agers realize that 10 or 15 of 
our greatest industries today would remain 
in infancy had it not been for the freely in- 
vested mass purchasing power of consumer 
credit. 

It is hardly a part of. this short story, but 
so important nonetheless, that in buying on 
credit the consumer asks no favor. Credit is 
his firm, inalienable possession. His use of it 
constitutes no grant or special privilege—but 
purely a simple contract, as simply and 
equally profitable to buyer and seller as any 
cash transaction. 

When through the past few decades the 
American people have used their credit to 
buy tens of millions of products built to 
last 5, 10, or 15 years, and have paid for 
them in a year or two, they actually have 
advanced to business—the industrial and 
banking economy—billions upon billions of 
dollars of their personal credit. In the ag- 
gregate this has been an advance of the 
people’s credit to keep the machinery of the 
Nation at work. 

The housewife who buys a radio that will 
last 10 years really only wants to buy the 
finest radio service possible—for this 
month—or perhaps a year or two or three, 
until the styles change. She knows right 
now that she will want a new set long before 
these things she has to buy today will wear 
out in ordinary use. She bows to the neces- 
sity of the age. Science has been unable 
to supply her with exactly what she wants. 
She—and all the rest of us—have become 
accustomed to buying 15 years of service, 
paying for it in a year or two, accommodating 
ourselves to this inadequacy of our scien- 
tific age. 

And as we buy “on cred,” as we advance 
our credit to the Nation’s business, some 
folk sagely mutter that we must be watched, 
that we ask too greatafavor. They question 
whether it is wise to grant us this great 
favor of extended credit. They suggest that 
our credit should be severely regulated. 

How utterly foolish they are when in actu- 
ality it is the economy to which we grant the 
favor, when we buy “on time.” We, the con- 
sumers, are extending our credit. We ask no 
credit; we possess it. 

Regulate us as we extend our credit to 
the American economy and, of course, we 
have thg alternative of becoming more con- 
servative. 

Should we withdraw the use of our credit 
as Harry and his family have done for a 
generation; persuade us, the American peo- 
ple, that we should do this; try to make us 
feel that we are asking a great favor when 
we buy on credit—and just see what has 
become of the great American prosperity 
when we say: 


“Forget it. Sell what you can for cash.” 
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The Farmer, OPA, and Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission previously granted, 
I am inserting as part of my remarks a 
very interesting article by Mr. Fred H. 
Sexauer. The position of the farmer and 
OPA and its subsidy program is well set 
forth by the author. It is extremely in- 
teresting: 


(By Fred H. Sexauer, a lifelong farmer and 
for 17 years president of the largest milk 
marketing cooperative in the United 
States) 


The decisions in Congress on the policies 
embodied in OPA and subsidies will deter- 
mine whether America is to have food abun- 
dance or increasing food shortages. 

The farmer of America, who produces food 
for others, and this includes the family-sized 
farm, is the most efficient food producer the 
world has ever known. Where four Asiatic 
farmers produce only enough for themselves 
and one other, and that on a very low scale 
of food living, four American farmers produce 
enough for themselves and 20 or 25 others. 

As the food standard of living of America 
is at least three times that of the Asiatic, the 
efficiency of the American commercial farmer 
in feeding his city neighbor is from 60 to 75 
times as high as the Asiatic. 


EFFICIENT TEAMWORK 


The interplay of social and economic forces 
between farming, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and distribution is such that the Amer- 
ican commercial farm could not do this were 
there not a parallel efficiency among the other 
productive elements of our society. Likewise 
there is no such efficiency among other ele- 
ments of society where the producers of the 
food supply are not equally efficient. 

OPA price ceilings and subsidies have had 
nothing to do wiih this miracle of produc- 
tion. There is no evidence that even 1 per- 
cent of this efficiency of farming and business 
was brought about by price-fixing regula- 
tions or through control exercised by public 
grants of money—call them subsidies or what 
you will. On the contrary there is much 
evidence that continued price regulation and 
fear of control through subsidies are destroy- 
ing the exercise of ingenuity and initiative in 
the production field. 


OPA MAKES FOR SCARCITY 


Those food products upon which OPA 
placed price ceilings first are among the first 
to disappear from the market. ThoSe essen- 
tial commodities upon which the largest sub- 
sidies were paid in lieu of fair prices are rap- 
idly becoming scarcest. 

The gamble with the uncertainty of bureau- 
cratic mental processes is too much even for 
the farmer who is used to gambling with 
weather and all kinds of pests. 

The classic example is that of dairy prod- 
ucts. Dairy farm leaders protested OPA ceil- 
ing prices on milk and dairy products, and 
subsidies in lieu of fair prices in the market 
place, as destructive of production. The fact 
is that those farmers who are most affected 
by price ceilings and subsidies are among the 
first to discontinue operations, as witness the 
fact that 15,000 dairymen have gone out of 
business in the New York area alone during 
the past 5 years. 


BUTTER AN EXAMPLE 
Piercing the fog of words emanating from 
regulatory agencies, whose responsibility for 
actual production is nil, we find that milk 
and butter were regulated early, were caught 





with low-price levels, were granted the heay. 
iest subsidies, and during the period of |ow 
production just passed were in the shortest 
supply in relation to demand in the history 
of the industry. Even today, on the very 
brink of the heavy-production season, lines 
of consumers queucing for butter riya) jy 
length, intensity, and sheer violence the lines 
queueing for nylons. The black market 
flourishes. 

It is not that food prices are so high. As 
a matter of fact, the wages of the average 
industrial worker will buy two and a quarter 
times as much food as 30 years ago, anq 
twice as much as in 1918 or World War: 
peak cost. Or, put it another way—where 
it took 36 percent of the wage earner’s jp. 
come for food in 1918, today for the same 
kind and type of food it takes but 18 per. 
cent. 

But supplies are vitally affected by some. 
thing, as witness the present and prospective 
short supply of beef, pork, eggs, cream, milk, 
and butter. 


NO PRACTICAL UNDERSTANDING 


Farmers and farm leaders throughout the 
Nation tell me that it is not altogether price 
ceilings themselves, although they are hor- 
ribly administered, or even subsidy money 
itself, that destroys production. Under a 
price-fixing and subsidy program, a few men, 
whose experience and background are wholly 
outside of the production field, are lifted to 
@ position of dictatorial power over the in- 
come of agriculture. The very idea that 
someone—hundreds or thousands of miles 
away, and even more remote in his think- 
ing—can, by a price decision, destroy an in- 
dustry by putting a whole economic group 
into a loss position and force farmers to 
revamp their operations by arbitrarily at- 
taching conditions to the payment of sub- 
sidy moneys. Far-sighted farmers will not— 
longer than necessary—continue to assume 
risks of production when the whole status 
of their operations may be changed over 
night by the whim or caprice of an adminis- 
trative agency in Washington. 

The traditional freedom under law, which 
has given this country unparalleled produc- 
tion in farm and factory, is threatened by the 
coercive forces embodied in price-fixing au- 
thority and subsidies. 

Price-fixing can coerce the farm or busi- 
ness into a loss position. Subsidies can be 
used to take it out and make it solvent 
again. But, along with the grant of relief 
through subsidies, there can be imposed upon 
the farm or business conditions of operation 
which leave the operator little or no choice 
or freedom. 


PERIL IN SUBSIDIES 


On my farm 15 to 20 percent of the gross 
income comes through subsidies of one 
character or another. This may easily be 
more than the net income. In many cases it 
would actually be a part of the living expendi- 
tures of the farm family. When an adminis- 
trative agency in Washington has power to 
add to that emount or take from it, it also has 
power to place such conditions around it as it 
desires. Those conditions may be in the 
form of requests for increased or decreased 
production, for specific methods of fertiliza- 
tion or tillage, for minimum wages or specific 
hours and working conditions for farm labor, 
or, carrying it to the extreme, telling the 
farmer what organization he should or shoul 
not join. A $2,000 subsidy on a $10,000 gross 
income is the margin between profit and loss 
Used as a weapon, it can compel the obedience 
of farmers to the mandates of regulatory 
bodies. Also, please note that this is pow?! 
of enforcement entirely outside the courts of 
law. 

The battle over OPA in peacetime is not 4 
battle of prices. It is fundamentally a battle 
of social philosophy conducted on the same 
level and by the same principles with which 
the dictator Caesar stripped the Romans of 
their freedom. He created confusion, prom 














ised security in exchange for power, and man’s 
croping toward individual rights faded for 


1,800 years. 
CITIZENS BECOME SERVANTS OF GOVERNMENT 


This OPA fight is a battle to place in the 
hands of the central Government and, 
through it, in the heads of those controlling 
government, the instrument by which every 
citizen who conducts a business can be com~- 
pelled to seek help, advice, and relief from an 
administrative agency. Subsidies are the 
adjunct through which relief can be granted 
provided terms and conditions of the grant, 
as established by those .n authority in cen- 
tral government are lived up to by the re- 

ipient. 

, ime greatness of America, the miracle of 
production of farm and factory;, the con- 
quest of obstacles by the uncommon man; 
the future progress toward even greater effi- 
ciency; yes, even the maintenance of our 
present level of living, will be measured by 
the extent to which we free ourselves of the 
chains of price regulation and indirect con- 
trol of producers through public grant tied 
to enforcement programs. 

All of this vrice fixing and regulation has 
its invisible effect upon our ;roduction. 
Look over the cornfields that are being plowed 
this spring. The cornstalks are not buried 
as usual. Why? Because the production of 
disks for plows was delayed by price ceilings, 
strikes, and regulation. What has that to do 
with production? Only this: The corn borer 
lives and breeds in those stalks not plowed 
under. and should this pest this fall shorten 
a corn crop, it will not be an act o° God but 
an indirect effect of the Government tam- 
pering with the intricate processes of effi- 
cient production of farm and factory. 


TOO MUCH REGULATION 


Ask any farmer what he thinks are the 
chances of obtaining adequate repair parts 
for farm machinery this summer. He will 
tell you that they are very questionable. Per- 
haps it is not the OPA alone or perhaps it 
is. But in any event the responsibility for 
such failure cannot rest with those who want 
to produce or who want to work. Their re- 
sponsibility has been taken from them by 
the social philosophy of central regulation, 
of which OPA and subsidies are such a vital 
part. It now rests with those who deal in 
radio promises of delivery and radio explana- 
tion of failures. But a radio voice never 
planted a seed or harvested grain or built a 
combine or made a shirt. Those are the prod- 
ucts of mind—planning and direction—capi- 
tal and hard labor. 

These are the elements of our society which 
must be rescued from the undertow of bu- 
reaucratic regulation and the numbing ef- 
fects of Government grants of aid. This is 
the screen behind which the producers of 
the Nation can be reduced to economic serf- 
dom, like that of the past history and of 
present totalitarian statism. 





Food and Clothing Shortages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


BELMONT, Mass., June 1, 1946. 
Hon. Evrra Nourse RoceErs. 
Pence CoNGRESSWoMAN: I never would have 
‘famed that I would see the day when the 


following conditions would exist in the town 
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of Belmont, Mass., in this fair land of ours, 
as of June 1, 1946, at 10:30 a. m.: 

. No bread. 

. No butter or margarine. 

- No flour. 

. No sugar. 

. No soap or cleaning powder. 

. No meat. 

No bacon. 

8. No fowl from the egg man because of 
lack of feed. 

9. No suitable clothing readily available. 

During the past winter, the coal supply 
Was very uncertain, and we had to put up 
an argument to secure 1 ton at a time. 

We bought a house a year ago, but are un- 
able to move into it because the tenant can- 
not find another place to live. 

In short, there is a serious shortage of the 
three fundamentals of life; namely, food, 
clothing, and shelter. Conditions are far 
worse today than during the darkest days of 
the war. 

It must be very disheartening and disgust- 
ing to our veterans to return to such condi- 
tions, and, in addition, be obliged to live in 
barrack-like shacks which are being erected 
all over the State. 

Apparently our country is suffering from 
the gross incompetence and stupidity of a lot 
of wild-eyed impractical theorists and bu- 
reaucrats who fail to recognize the funda- 
mental economic laws of supply and demand. 

We in New England have been definitely 
discriminated against, as I know from ex- 
perience that such conditions are not uni- 
form throughout the country. 

I feel that if sufficient measures are not 
adopted to curb these wild-eyed liberals who 
would give away our wealth and resources to 
our former enemies, we will find ourselves in 
the throes of a revolution. 

A week ago the President wanted legisla- 
tion to curb the labor leader gangsters; but 
some of our legislators are more interested in 
votes of an organized minority than the wel- 
fare of our country and its people. 

As things are today, I don’t think we would 
be any worse off under Hitler. It’s about 
time our Congress ousted the small-town 
politicians from important positions, and de- 
manded they be filled by competent and in- 
telligent people. 

In theory our Government is, by far, the 
best in the world; but it is a far cry from 
Washington and Lincoln to some of the per- 
sons we now have in powerful positions. 

Very truly yours. 


AQaPonre 


J. FRANK HOopDcGE. 





Poland’s Election 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Morning 
News, Wilmington, Del.: 


POLAND’S ELECTION 


Poland has had an election but the signifi- 
cance of the outcome is none too clear. Ap- 
parently the government was successful in 
getting an affirmative majority for all three 
proposals on the referendum ballot over the 
opposition of the Peasant Party led by Stan- 
islaw Mikolajcezyk, which opposed a one- 
house legislative body. Its methods, how- 
ever, invalidate any conclusion that the re- 
gime is firmly based on a popular majority. 

The election was not free in the true mean- 
ing of the term. Before the voters went to 
the polls the government went to great 
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lengths to intimidate the opposition and after 
the ballots were cast its officials, according to 
Mr. Mikolajczyk, were guilty of serious irreg- 
ularities in making the count. Nor is there 
any doubt, to judge from dispatches sent by 
correspondents on the ground, that the 
charge is well founded. 

Thus the government’s victory is in a 
sense a defeat, since it evidently could not 
have been as sweeping as the figures would 
indicate if Polish citizens had been free to 
indicate their wishes. At least Mr. Miko- 
lajezyk has demonstrated that he has con- 
siderable support and that it is loyal to him 
in a most hosile amosphere. The result may 
be to convince the Government leaders that 
they would be wise to pursue their program 
with some caution. 

At any rate, it is plain that communism 
is in the saddle in Poland not by the free 
choice of he people but because the regime 
uses Communist tactics to stay in power and 
because it has Russian support. This is not 
exactly news, but the election is no comfort 
to those who would challenge this judgment. 





Federal Aid for School Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with Ed Hart’s forum broadcast by 
radio station WINX there was discussed 
on last Sunday night the subject Is Con- 
gress Doing the Job Regarding Federal 
Aid for Our School Systems. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KiLcore] and Dr. James 
H. Fox, dean of the School] of Education 
of George Washington University, were 
participants in the discussion. I ask 
unanimous consent that their remarks 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


This is Ed Hart speaking to you from 
Washington. A noted educator turned edi- 
tor recently described America’s educational 
system in these words, “An inadequately 
financed business—habit ridden, tradition 
bound, and snail paced.” “The majority of 
our schools,” he added, “operate as though 
all progress had stopped 30 years ago.” 

That severe indictment can and will be 
substantiated in a moment by Dr. James H. 
Fox, dean of the School of Education of 
George Washington University. What Con- 
gress may do to improve America’s creaking 
educational system will be discussed by our 
other guest, Senator HarLEy M. KILcoreE, a 
progressive Democrat from West Virginia. 
Incidentally, Senator Ki~corE once taught 
school in his native State. 

One of the questions widely discussed to- 
day throughout the country is whether the 
Federal Government should assist the States 
to finance their public schools. Dr. Fox, what 
are the reasons underlying the need for Fed- 
eral aid? 

Dr. Fox. Mr. Hart, as Americans we can be 
justly proud of many of the achievements of 
our public school systems. However, some 
of their results are not a matter of pride. 
Do you know that 3,000,000 adults living in 
the United States have never attended any 
kind of school—that 10,000,000 adults cannot 
read and write well enough to meet the ordi- 
nary demands of modern life—that in World 
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War II Selective Service had to reject, be- 
cause of illiteracy and other educational defi- 
ciencies, enough men for 20 combat divi- 
sions—almost as many as the Army used in 
the South Pacific operations—that 2,000,000 
children, aged 6 to 15, were not in any kind 
of school in 1940—and this number was sub- 
stantially increased during the war. 

Mr. Hart. Dr. Fox, these shocking facts 
are quite a contrast to the belief that Amer- 
ica is the land of opportunity. 

Dr. Fox. Mr. Hart, we like to call America 
a land of opportunity, and in many respects 
it is; but do you know that thousands of 
children attend schools on which we spend 
each year less than $100 per classroom unit 
while other thousands of children attend 
schools on which we spend 60 times as much 
for each classroom unit? 

We like to think that our business leaders 
are smart, shrewd, far-sighted; yet they, and 
the rest of us, have consistently starved the 
most lucrative business enterprise of the Na- 
tion—an enterprise concerned with the de- 
velopment of human resources—the public 
schools. It is time that we started really 
supporting that business. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Dr. Fox, for calling 
to our attention the tragic neglect of the 
education of our children. Now I am going 
to call on Senator Kitcore to tell us about 
the specific measure, S. 181, that Congress 
is considering that will, to some degree, cor- 
rect the situation. Senator KILcore. 

Senator Kricore. Mr. Hart, first let me ex- 
plain that changing conditions in our Nation 
and the world have placed greater demand 
than ever before upon the schools. In fact, 
these demands are so great today that they 
cannot be met, if many of our States and 
localities must pay the entire bill, unless they 
enact drastic tax revisions. 

The practical solution lies in Federal aid 
to education as outlined in S. 181, now pend- 
ing in Congress. This bill offers a real solu- 
tion. Let me emphasize that it is not a 
revolutionary idea. The principle was first 
written in two great ordinances of 1785 and 
1787 and the first enabling legislation was 
enacted by Congress in 1802. 

Mr. Hart. What is the over-all purpose, 
Senator? 

Senator K1Lcore. The over-all purpose of 8. 
181 is to offer every child at least a minimum 
education. This would be accomplished by 
establishing a minimum foundation for our 
school systems. 

Such a program was established in my own 
State of West Virginia in 1933. Many other 
States have similar programs—programs 
which have broadened the educational op- 
portunities in those areas. 

S. 181, if enacted, will have the effect of 
improving the educational opportunities of 
millions of American boys and girls. Federal 
aid would be distributed to the States on 
the basis of an objective formula which 
would leave no discretion to any Federal 
agency or officer—thus leaving no chance for 
Federal influence in the operation of the 
schools. 

Mr. Hart. How would Federal aid be dis- 
tributed, Senator? 

Senator Kutcore. Basically, Federal aid 
would be distributed under a three-point pro- 
gram. First, in direct ratio to the number 
of children to be educated; second, according 
to the ability of the State to provide its own 
schools, and third, according to the effort 
the State is making to finance its own public- 
school program. 

Every State benefiting under the act would 
be expected to make at least a reasonable 
effort to finance its own schools in order to 
be eligible to receive Federal aid after the 
fourth year of operation of this program. 

Now our State of West Virginia, for exam- 
ple, spent 3 percent of the income of all of its 
citizens for public schools for the 5-year 
period from 1939 through 1943, Across the 


State line, Virginia, the corresponding ex- 
penditure was 1.7 percent. 

Mr. Hart. Are all States eligible? 

Senator Kitcore. Under the act, every 
State is expected to make an expenditure of 
2.2 percent of its income for schools in order 
to receive Federal aid. By way of explana- 
tion, West Virginia would be eligible for 
benefits under the act, while Virginia would 
not be eligible until her school expenditures 
are increased to a minimum effort of 2.2 per- 
cent. 

This program has won wide bipartisan 
support in Congress. If enacted, it will goa 
long way toward fulfilling the goal estab- 
lished in the famous ordinances of 1787 from 
which I quote, “morality, religion, and knowl- 
edge being essential to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Senator Kincore and 
Dr. Fox. Now would the passage of the bill 
bring the public-school system of the States 
under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment? Senator Kiicore, what are your views 
on this? 

Senator KItcorE. Emphatically no. First, 
the bill makes no transfer of any educational 
control now exercised by the State to the 
Federal Government; second, the bill includes 
a prohibition clause to the effect that no 
“department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States” shall “direct, supervise, 
or control, in any manner, or prescribe re- 
quirements with respect to, the administra- 
tion, the personnel, the curriculum, the in- 
struction, the methods of instruction, or the 
materials of instruction”; third, the bill 
specifically retains for the State its long- 
standing function of defining public educa- 
tion; fourth, as already pointed out, the dis- 
tribution of Federal aid to the States is made 
on an objective basis, not subject to manipu- 
lation by any Federal agency or officer; fifth, 
no State is required to make any change in 
its constitution to be eligible for the benefits 
of the act. 

Mr. Hart. And you are in favor of that. Do 
you want to comment, Dr. Fox? 

Dr. Fox. Indeed, I believe that this bill, 
if enacted, will provide good insurance 
against undesirable Federal control. It has 
been drawn with unusual care and contains 
ingenuous provisions designed not only to 
preserve the rights of the State but to en- 
courage State and local initiative. It is likely 
to serve as a model for much future legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Hart. Gentlemen, how much are we 
spending today for our educational system 
and how much do you think we should 
spend? You studied this problem for a long 
time, Dr. Fox. What are your findings? 

Dr. Fox. We have never put enough money 
into public education to make it a going 
concern. That is the kind of productive en- 
terprise that yields its full benefits. We have 
kept the salaries of teachers disgracefully 
low. In thousands of schools classes have 
been much too large for effective instruction, 
and with each passing year they grow larger. 
A majority of our schools have too few books. 

Mr. Hart. How about other teaching aids, 
Dr. Fox? 

Dr. Fox. They are even more inadequate. 
Thousands of our young people have eye de- 
fects because we have failed to light class- 
rooms adequately. Thousands try to study 
in ramshackle buildings that were obso- 
lescent 25 years ago. Businessmen know 
that you cannot starve a business and make 
it pay. Good farmers know that the same 
applies to farming. It is time we learned 
that it is even more true of public education. 

Mr. Hart. Actually, how much additional 
money is needed? 

Dr. Fox. If we want to make a going con- 
cern of public education, we shall have to 
about double our current expenditures for it. 
A great deal of money, yes; but even then we 
will be spending less than we are now spend- 
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ing on luxuries, many of which lower oy; 
efficiency as workers and shorten our lives 
Our Nation has been properly concerneg 
about the development of its mineral weait, 
its agricultural resources, its opportunitie. 
for trade. Is it not time that it showed g 
least an equal concern for the development 
of its human resources, particularly in this 
atomic age? We spend from all sources fay 
less on public education than we should, yet 
from the national purse comes less than 
1 percent of the total. 

Mr. Hart. The benefits of S. 181 would go 
to schools that are now supported from State 
and local revenues. What about privat, 
schools which do not now receive public 
support? Where will they stand under the 
bill, Senator KILcorE? 

Senater Kricore. The schools that benefit 
are the same Schools that are now receiving 
or may hereafter receive support from State 
and local revenues. The definition of public 
education in terms of public support has 
always been the function of our States. Any 
school that is ruled eligible by the State can 
receive the advantages set forth in the pend- 
ing legislation. That is entirely a matter for 
State determination and this is the only way 
it can be drawn if we are to retain State 
support of our schools. 

Mr. Hart. The bill costs $150,000,000 the 
first year, $200,000,000 the second year, and 
the third year and thereafter $250,000,000. 
From a practical business point of view, can 
we afford this expenditure, Dr. Fox? 

Dr. Fox. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has answered this question very 
adequately. It has recently shown that the 
better the standard of education in a Nation, 
a State, or a community, the higher its stand- 
ard of living. Education makes people good 
producers, and good consumers. The more 
they know, the more they earn and spend. It 
should also be noted that in certain parts 
of the country unequal educational oppor- 
tunities caused disparities which caused the 
burden of war service to faH very heavily upon 
the better educated and thus is handicapping 
our postwar situation. Mr. Hart, we just 
cannot afford to treat education as we have 
in the past. 

Mr. Hart. Do you feel that way, too, Sen- 
ator KILGORE? 

Senator Kircore. Yes; I think education 
presents a new frontier for prosperity in 
America. If we fully utilize it, we are build- 
ing up the greatest ::atural resource we have. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Senator Kitcore and 
Dr. Fox, for reminding us about the shocking 
condition of America’s schools and for tell- 
ing us how Congress can help to improve 
them. If a democratic society such as ours 
is to endure and prosper, one luxury we can 
least afford is a static or declining education 
system. So let’s all work to make §. 18! the 
law of the land. This is Ed Hart saying 
good-by from Washington. 





OPA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1964 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include a copy of an edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post 
of June 29, 1946. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial should be 
of especial interest at this time due to 
the extension of the OPA being under 
consideration by this Congress. 
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The editorial referred to follows: 
ONE OF OPA’S LITTLE PEOPLE LETS HIMSELF GO 


Most of us regard price control as strictly 
an emergency measure. OPA officials accept 
this view in their public utterances. Occa- 
sionally, however, the citizen is led to won- 
der what is the attitude of the permanent 
officials in the agency toward the assumption 
that their job is a temporary hang-over from 
the wer. A few weeks ago, the New York 
Times printed a letter by John Khanlian, 
who described himself as assistant regional 
price board executive, region II, OPA. Mr. 
Khanlian wrote to take exception to an edi- 
torial which had pointed out that the arrival 
of new supplies of strawberries in a certain 
area justified decontrolling that item. Mr. 
Khanlian then proceeded as follows: 

“Since everyone accepts control by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and public- 
service commissions of the prices charged for 
railroad transportation, gas, electricity, tele- 
phone service, water, and other goods and 
services, it is inconsistent and archaic to 
advocate general economic anarchy now. 
Like many other examples of social progress, 
the time for price control has arrived and 
no arguments can dispel that towering real- 
ity. Our most profitable course is so to de- 
sign price control that, like all other ac- 
cepted social controls, it will yield greater 
freedom because of our having it.” 

OPA promptly disowned Mr. Khanlian’s 
opinions, and we do not suggest that he was 
preaching OPA doctrine. But he apparently 
represents at least a fraction of the rank- 
and-file OPA mind when idling along on the 
stream of consciousness, 





America’s Need Is Simple Arithmetic 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in this day of confusion and uncer- 
tainty it is well for us to turn our minds 
toward some of the simple fundamentals 
which worked so well for so many years 
in making America great. Mr. E. F. 
Hutton, of Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., 
recently spent his own money to call at- 
tention to some fundamental principles 
which we apparently have lost sight of 
in the last 10 or 15 years. I am insert- 
ing herewith an article or editorial pre- 
pared by him which is enlightening and 
very timely: 

Wat America Nerps Is To REsuME THE 

ARITHMETIC THAT MADE AMERICA GREAT 

After 1776, a new kind of arithmetic pro- 
vided the basis and foundation of American 
thinking. It was simple arithmetic—it posed 
the problem this way—make more and more 
goods for less and less cost so that more and 
m« re pe ple can buy them. It clearly recog- 
tates goose that lays the golden egg, so 
* centered effort on cutting costs—making 













carl Selling for less—to more people. It 
this ee before the world took notice of 
a a arithmetic and people flocked to 
pe : to take part in the great American 
of obs about 1932, out pops a different kind 
Probie *tic—collectivism. It posed the 
your in ‘his way—"spend two or three times 
the nm.  me—even if you have to borrow 
and ts ney to do so—“spend and spend, tax 
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Let America examine these two kinds of 
arithmetic—the 1776 brand which recognized 
and preserved the goose which lays the golden 
egg or the 1932-45 arithmetic which says “to 
heck with the eggs—eat the goose.” 


GOVERNMENT HAS NOTHING 


Tax money constitutes all Government in- 
come—all it spends must come from taxes 
either today or tomorrow. Borrowing merely 
postpones. So if they are spending more 
than they take in from taxes, it does not 
worry the collectivists. They rely on the 
simple expedient of printing bonds and sell- 
ing them to the people—it is all done with 
paper. But the paper part of Government 
income merely postpones, and if it does not 
stop it shifts the burden from you to your 
children’s children. So the collectivists do 
all the collecting. You don’t. They say 
“use your outmoded American arithmetic to 
produce more wealth—we need it—so as to 
tax it away from those who produce it—to 
pay the interest on the bonds we sell to those 
who take them, so that we can continue to 
spend two or three times our income.” 


THE PATTERN WAS NOT “MADE IN AMERICA” 


The pattern of the conspiring collectivist’s 
arithmetic is already set. It wasn’t set in 
America. It is “divide and conquer”’—take 
everything—create a new kind of state that 
owns everything, including your Bill of 
Rights and 1776 goose which laid the golden 
egg. ‘This pattern is of foreign origin. You 
just exchange your liberty for a tin cup to 
use in berging for favors from your masters. 
The people are to be just serfs—panhandlers. 

“Be fruitful and multiply”’—that Biblical 
injunction cannot be carried out unless we 
hold inviolate the 1776 arithmetic of liberty. 
You cannot distribute wealth until you pro- 
duce it, and the minute wealth production 
begins, wealth distribution begins. That 
kills incentive capital risks—yes, “be fruit- 
ful and multiply,” but industry cannot pro- 
duce as fast as government can print bonds. 
If this paper wealth production is not 
stopped, the 1776 arithmetic will find itself 
in the financial hoppcr. 


LESS OR MORE? 


Today America stands at the crossroads— 
one signboard points to the left and reads 
“Less and less for more and more.” It points 
the way of the collectivists’ arithmetic. The 
other signboard points to the right. It is 
set upon a foundation of the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of 
Independence. It reads “This way for more 
and more for everybody.” 


THE SING SING BOYS HAVE “SECURITY” 


True security comes from liberty, freedom 
and equality of opportunity. It does not 
come with being a ward of the State. The 
prisoners of Alcatraz, Sing Sing, and Atlanta 
have security, but still none of them want to 
stay there and, once released, none want to 
go back. They seek real freedom and liberty. 


ENTERPRISE A SPIRITUAL THING 


“Enterprise which creates jobs is born of 
human hope and aspiration, it is the hope of 
the individual, his vision and courage, which 
makes job-creating enterprise possible. A 
threat against such hope is a threat against 
all enterprise and against our limitless 
opportunities. The loss of hope withers the 
people’s energies, their enterprise, their am- 
bitions.” (Henry Wallace, from the book, 
Sixty Million Jobs.) 

Today business is stopped because of the 
loss of hope. Business cannot continue be- 
cause of lack of security, and security is en- 
dangered by lack of business. This leads to 
labor unrest, and all together means less 
and less for more and more. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR WORK 


No one yet has discovered how to create 
without paying labor, how to produce with- 
out capital, and how to get capital with- 
out savings. If we are to consume, someone 
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must produce. Never before in our history 
could so many problems be solved quickly 
by one simple remedy: Production. 


GOVERNMENT'S ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 


We cannot consider our Government se- 
cure when its expenditures are greater than 
its revenues. If all business financial activi- 
ties had been handled since 1932 according 
to the theories of the collectivists, spending 
two or three times more than you take in, 
every business would be insolvent, completely 
broke. Can a family live on that basis? 

There can be no freedom in any country 
where the profit and loss and competitive 
system is not free; otherwise the citizens are 
subjected to state decisions—the state be- 
comes the master. 

I regret to lament that a large majority 
of our business executives are lacking in 
vision and courage—they are timid, and hud- 
dle like frightened sheep. Instead of be- 
coming leaders, as one might hope, judging 
from their commercial and manufacturing 
achievements, they shy away from their ob- 
ligations in fear of reprisals. I refer to such 
matters as legislative obligations and social 
and moral issues. Whatever is right can be 
achieved through the irresistible power of an 
awakened and informed public opinion. It 
must be the imperative selling job, and now, 
by national advertisers to protect the system 
which has given them the right to be in busi- 
ness. The basis of that foundation is our 
Bill of Rights—it is not a question of what 
helps business—but what helps the consumer 
helps business. 

The worst crime against the working peo- 
ple is a company which fails to operate at a 
profit; and where continuing means the clos- 
ing of the shop and employees are out of 
employment. By continuing profits, the em- 
Pployees and workers in the plants have the 
opportunity to advance. 

The bther crime is a government which op- 
erates at a loss each year, spends more than 
it takes in, which means more and more 
confiscatory taxation to run a government. 
The sacrifice of such fundamental principles 
for political opportunism is a repudiation of 
the system which built America—our com- 
petitive profit and loss system. Business 
leadership is living in today, forgetful of yes- 
terday and apparently indifferent to tomor- 
row. The result is, the active usurp the rights 
of the inactive. 

How much feed can you take away from 
the cow and still get milk? How much in 
taxes can you continue to expropriate from 
the working people and still get preduction? 
In business and in life there is cnly one 
course to follow—that of duty—and not of 
expediency, timidity, or discretion. Weak- 
ness cannot cooperate with anything, only 
strength can cooperate. The people become 
strong when they have the facts—you can- 
not expect them to defend that which they 
do not understand. Today we are in a head- 
on collision between catastrophe and educa- 
tion—the return to constitutional govern- 
ment, or to accept a corporate state, which 
means totalitarianism—‘“I am the state’’— 
and as such has there been any public pro- 
test on the part of the bankers’ association, 
the bar association, life insurance companies, 
or business, against the suppression of our 
constitutional liberties? If so, I have not 
heard of it. Stalin stated: “The sharpest 
and most powerful weapon of the Communist 
Party is the printed word.” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes stated: “Truth is contagious. A drop 
of ink makes a thousand, yes a million, 
think.” When will industrial leadership en- 
gage in the printed word, the drop of ink, 
to inform the people of our country in re- 
spect to the facts, failing in which the facts 
will catch up with them? 

Discouraging thrift does not create pros- 
perity. The destruction of big men cannot 
help weak men. In other words, you cannot 
lift the wage earner by pulling down and de- 
stroying the wage payer. 
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The economic illiteracy of this country is 
appalling. It is mentally bankrupt. For 12 
long years our public has been insidiously 
indoctrinated with a constant barrage of 
propaganda, and with public funds—our tax 
money—our profit and loss and competitive 
system has been smeared and belittled, and 
this criticism has definitely taken root. 

Business management must assume its 
responsibility—stop this attitude of being 
too proud to reply to criticism. This can be 
accomplished by using this joint machinery 
of persuasion. I refer to the national ad- 
vertisers, in defense of the system, by telling 
the truth to the Nation, and particularly the 
Nation’s youth; they must create an ideology 
to tell this story and its purpose—the ro- 
mance of American business—and make it 
just as attractive and progressive as socialism 
and collectivism seem to be to the young and 
the country. A person’s judgment is not 
better than his information. 

Industry must realize that many consumer 
mediums have taken part in belittling, so to 
speak, our competitive profit and loss system. 
Magazines, newspapers, movies, comic strips, 
and the radio have in a roundabout way 
permitted this ridicule, and businessmen and 
success have been constantly sneered at as 
bourgeois. An important percentage of the 
press is filled daily with the opinions of left- 
wingers and New Dealers, the radicals, and 
labor leaders. How often has the press por- 
trayed any statement by leaders of industry? 
If business leadership does not assume its 
Over-all responsibility, it cannot complain 
if others influence public thinking. Barney 
Baruch has said that the “American people 
can do anything if you will tell them why, 
but you must tell them.” 

We must accept the code of thinking that 
the interests of workers, management, own- 
ers, and customers are inseparable—that one 
may not succeed at the expense of another. 
Interest, success, our futures are commonly 
and irrevocably linked to each other. Know- 
ing this, business management should not 
permit ugly cynicism, ignorance, apathy, lack 
of knowledge, bureaucracy, alienism, or rab- 
ble rousing to successfully challenge and 
threaten the Nation and its system, which, 
despite its detractors, is still the bulwark of 
our Republic and the warehouse for nations 
which would have gone down to ignominious 
defeat were it not for the workings of our 
profit-and-loss and competitive-enterprise 
system. 

I recognize that smearing pens have made 
business management timid. We must face 
the facts and change the situation. It is 
the responsibility of management, to whom 
I speak, to cure the economic illiteracy of 
our people. Management of corporations for 
private enterprise must accept the clear view- 
point that they are not in politics when they 
assume their obligations to public questions. 
They are in politics when they attempt to 
elect or defeat those running for public office. 

There was a Carthage. While its soldiers 
fought, the citizens of the walled town went 
on living as they always lived. “War,” they 
said, “was for the soldiers.” 

Carthage fell. —~ 

There is an America. While its politicians 
run the Government, the citizens go on liv- 
ing as they always have lived, behind the 
walls of the constitutional Bill of Rights. 
“Government,” they say, “is for the poli- 
ticians.” 

Will America fall? 

A justified illustration confronting business 
when it stands at the bar of public opinion 
is the long sustained attitude of overstress- 
ing the value of silence. They are not giv- 
ing the facts to the people but others are 
giving theirs and they are not favorable to 
the system which America built. 

Unless industrial leadership accepts and 
faces with courage and fortitude its obliga- 
tions to its stockholders, white-collar 
brigade and workers in their plants, it is my 
Opinion America will fall, 


This expressed viewpoint is my own re- 
sponsibility, paid for by me, and is in no 
way connected or identified with any group, 
organization, or company. This advertise- 
ment is placed before the people, with the 
hope of promoting a better understanding 
of our problems between capital and labor 
and the further hope of preserving our com- 
petitive profit-and-loss system. “Error of 
opinion may be tolerated when reason is 
left free to combat it.” 

E. F. HuTTON. 

WEstTBURY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





Responsibilities of the United States in the 
Postwar World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD an 
address entitled “Responsibilities of the 
United States in the Postwar World,” de- 
livered by me at the twenty-second ses- 
sion of the Institue of World Affairs, on 
June 27, 1946, at the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Assuming that we were in a condition of 
contending states, many of those who have 
written of America’s position in the world 
have credited our ability to maintain our- 
selves by relying upon the strength of the 
British Navy. Then in 1914 when that navy’s 
preponderant position in the Atlantic was 
challenged, we, of necessity, had to go to the 
rescue of the nation that commanded that 
navy because we were dependent upon it for 
our national life. 

Growing out of the First World War came 
the League of Nations with its fundamental 
notion that the peace of the world should be 
preserved by all since peace was of concern 
to all. America lead in the promulgation of 
that idea. And it was America’s leadership 
that brought into existence the League of 
Nations. With peace, America changed her 
mind and did not think that the peace of the 
world depended upon the League of Nations. 

Then came the Second World War. We 
went through almost identical philosophizing 
and before the war was over, under American 
auspices, in this very State of Hiram John- 
son, the United Nations Charter was brought 
into existence, based again upon the theory 
that peace is of concern to all and must be 
maintained by all. The maintenance of 
peace under the League was to be brought 
about by the throwing of the preponderance 
of the will of the world against an erring 
state. Force was hinted at, but not actually 
recognized as being part of the scheme. 
Under the United Nations Charter, force is 
not only hinted at but is prescribed, and the 
preponderant forces of the whole world is in 
theory to be hurled against an erring state 
and peace is thus to be maintained. 

American responsibility in this new world 
organization is paramount. Everyone realizes 
that if we should withdraw now, as we did in 
1919, world organization would again revert 
to a condition of chaos and the world would 
again be in a condition of contending states. 
Probably in the history of mankind the 
weight of responsibility never pressed down 
on any people quite as much as it today 
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presses down upon us. To those who an 
thoughtful about these responsibilities anq 
the ramifications of the obligations they en. 
tail, the problems of meeting our responsi. 
bilities are serious indeed, 

There is a willingness to lend, to give, 
cut down our food supply that others mg 
have some of it. The American Governmen; 
has responded to obligations almost to th. 
point of sacrifice. Joint action for peace hag 
brought the wholehearted response of the 
people quite as much as did the appeal tp 
sacrifice during war, but it has been on , 
piecemeal basis. We are not yet organizeq 
in spirit or in reality, nor united in q wij. 
ingness to assume all of the responsibilitic 
of leadership in the world. We are putting 
our faith in devices. The Secretary of War 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of State met jointly before the Senate Mii. 
tary Affairs Committee in Executive session 
and pleaded for an extension of the draft in 
order that we may live up to our obligations 
of this new responsibility. Think of it. 
these great leaders of our country actually 
made the appeal that America’s moral, phys- 
ical, and military strength are dependent 
upon a concept of how to raise an army! 
They tell us that we must guard the surplus 
supplies in foreign countries. The problem 
of getting hundreds of thousands of Polish 
soldiers who fought on the Allies’ side and 
who cannot go home because they are fright- 
ened to go home faces the world. If those 
Polish soldiers were in the United States they 
would be subject to the draft and could 
enlist in the Army. We have not yet de- 
veloped genius enough to invite them to 
enlist in the Army to guard supplies in Italy 
where thousands of them are. My point is 
simply this: In facing our great obligations 
we seem to insist upon spending our time 
with, comparatively speaking, insignificant 
things. 

One of our representatives says we must 
get the armies of our Allies out of the coun- 
tries of Europe before we can do much and 
when it is pointed out that there are some 
countries where our allies have no troops 
and we could probably do something in those 
countries, we are told we are not ready for 
settling the conditions in those countries. 

Our greatest general has become an an- 
basador. A great admiral has become an am- 
bassador. Another great general has become 
an ambassador. Still it has not dawned 
upon any of them that with the destruction 
of Hitler after he had assumed unto himself 
the state, the constitution, and the govern- 
ment of Germany that there was no Germany 
as a political entity left. Years ago it was 
pointed out to various of our leaders that in 
1934, upon Hindenburg’s death, when Hitler 
assumed that he could fly in the face of all 
governmental experience, and unite the 
state, the constitution, and the government 
in one person that Germany, as a political 
entity, was destroyed the minute Hitler was 
killed or captured. Our rather ill-trained 
advisers assumed that we could still deal 
with the German people. But where are the 
German people? These same advisers sa¥ 
no advantage in bringing surrender in Japan 
by preserving the Japanese constitution and 
thus avoiding guerrilla warfare and all that 
follows in the wake of anarchy. I was abused 
for attempting to show the simple truism 
that while we kill our enemies in wartime 
we insist upon feeding them when peace 
comes, and that, if we could keep anarchy 
from developing among our enemies whe! 
we are in charge of enemy peoples, it is easiet 
to feed them when they are in a position t 
help themselves. 

“Hang the Kaiser” was a slogan and it was 
good only as a slogan to aid in the reelection 
of Lloyd George. But the Kaiser was 00 
hung. “Hang the Emperor and let anarchy 
rage in Japan” was the cry many of our peo 
ple wailed. Had the cry been accepted be 
problems would have been many times great- 
erthanthey.retoday. Great problems are not 
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neither are little ones. The new world 
ill not come by fiat. It will not come all at 
once. It will be built and will be built one 
prick at a time. And, during the building, 
the people will follow only those in whom 
they have faith and can trust. If America is 
to lead the world into better ways she must 
first gain the good will, the faith, and the 
trust of the world. This we have more than 
most of us con¢eive. But when we forget our 
creat fundamental aims and become excited 
about single little issues the people of the 
world begin to wonder. 

Now please do not assume that I am criti- 
cal or pessimistic. I am laying a foundation 
for a conclusion. In the economic fields we 
are not doing so badly and I realize each 
problem in its solving uncovers other prob- 
lems. Those who like to sloganize themselves 
out essume an eaSy way. For example, we 
ourselves created the concept of self-deter- 
mination. Let each people decide for them- 
selves what kind of government they want 
and what borders they should have, then we 
would have a peaceful world. But self-deter- 
mination merely invites more problems, great 
as the concept is. Two examples will satisfy 
you, I am sure. Where are you going to 
begin in giving Poland a chance for self- 
determination? Can we leave the question 
about a Jewish homeland to a plebiscite of 
the people in Palestine? Italian elections 
were in keeping with a democratic process. 
But were all who should vote allowed to vote? 
In America there are many places where all 
who should vote are not allowed to vote be- 
cause we leave the question of those who 
should vote to the people who are in power. 
Still we maintain pretty good peace and to 
us it does not seem vital. But, if you are 
fichting for the removal of the poll tax or 
for woman's suffrage, we soon learn that the 
question is vital. These points are all 
stressed to show that isolationists who sin- 
cerely felt that the problems of world organ- 
ization are so great that the only way for a 
person or nation to be happy would be to 
assume the characteristics of a hermit. Our 
ability to be a hermit nation was dependent 
upon two pictures, both of which were false. 
First, that the rest of the world had habits 
whick were different from ours and we, there- 
fore, could never properly unite with the 
rest of the world in attaining a world-wide 
objective. And second, that we were self- 
sufficienc and did not depend upon the rest 
of the world. We, of course, could have tried 
and in the course of centuries we could have 
succeeded as well as China did or as Japan 
did. Japan did it for many years. The dark 
ages in Europe and the dark ages in Asia came 
as a result of a forced isolation on both sides 
of the then civilized world and, to an extent, 
kept certain nations from fighting, but those 
ages did not p-eserve peace in the immediate 
neighborhoods of the East or the West. 

Now we have come to the place in our 
theorizing that for the second time in world 
history, those who spoke for the people of 
the world everywhere have once again made 
the great pronouncement that war does not 
pay. It is not a matter of the victor en- 
Joying the spoils any longer. It is realized 
on the part of the victor that he has wasted 
his own resources and brought to himself 
Pr oblems of death, want, even pestilence, 
“urely now, after two generations of assum- 
“ that war does not pay, that it is an 
archaic technique, the world must some way 
or another move forward with a different 
Sevice. I do not say move forward or civili- 
zation will be ruined, because war has been 
one of the outstanding aspects of civiliza- 
aon When civilizations have slipped into 
action in the past, I am pretty sure 
= the people who lived during the slipping 
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that no good is accomplished by allowing our 
standards to slip. Therefore, our leaders are 
saying “One world or no world.” 

If ladies were not present, I would say, 
damn these slogans! They are the bane 
of life. They destroy all thoughtful ap- 
preciation. “One world, or no world!” I said 
the other night that it has long been known 
that mankind could actually commit suicide. 
It is a concept which man only, among the 
animals of nature, has been able to con- 
ceive. But if the 2,000,000,000 people in the 
world all decided to commit suicide and 
each one of them accepted the proposition 
of blowing his individual brains out at half 
past 9 on June 30, there would be so many 
who would miss that, the world and the 
worst of those who have to solve the prob- 
lems of the world would be left and we 
would still have the world and civilization 
with us. In other words, there seems to 
be no way out but a constructive way. 
Therefore, why not assume that that is the 
case and get on the side of taking construc- 
tive steps toward overcoming our bad habits 
of destruction. We can do it if we will. But 
we have got to change our way of thinking 
and many of those slogans by which men 
argue. One thing sure we have got to do 
and that is to decide that a nation’s most 
cherished asset is something other than a 
concept of sovereignty. I do not see why 
we have to quarrel everlastingly over a sub- 
ject that no two men ever agree on and 
which can hardly be defined—the legal fiction 
that mining, manufacturing, and agriculture 
are of purely local concern. 

If you talk about sovereignty to a group 
of freshmen and you point out the equality 
of nations and then you show them a map 
of the world and you say, “Russia and Liberia 
are equal; each is independent and com- 
pletely sovereign,” they lose faith in polit- 
ical science. And you cannot blame them. 
Has it not dawned upon anyone that the veto 
power which we are now talking so much 
about can be granted to nearly all of the 
nations of the world and it will not make a 
bit of difference. Denmark is not going to 
veto very much. Compulsory jurisdiction 
or the leaving of disputes that can be set- 
tled in law to the jurisdiction of a world 
court is only a problem that one or two 
nations worry about. Those who worry the 
most are the ones who can stand a little 
loss now and then by judicial action. Can- 
not we in America see that. There was a 
time when the rich bachelor protested as 
unfair a tax for the public schools on the 
score that he should not be taxed to educate 
some widow's children. But bachelors do 
not protest that “injustice” any more in 
America. 

For a long time we have been trying to 
make pan-Americanism work. Today we 
deem the Caribbean our front yard; and that 
much of the Pacific must be an American 
lake; and that bases at various places are 
necessary to our national defense. Today, 
probably other nations might use the same 
theory. Now it is a fact that there are very 
few nations in the world that resent our 
considering the Caribbean our front yard 
and we would not quarrel over it much, but 
when Russia wanted and got back the 
Kuriles, north of Japan, and moved into the 
north half of Sakhalin many assumed that 
Russia was on the march. Of all the na- 
tions in the world who are today expanding, 
Russia has moved into lands closer to her 
own than any of the other powers. Is it not, 
therefore, logical to a Russian mind that 
there should be no objections to Russia se- 
curing her own borders as long as Holland 
deems it necessary to control Indonesia miles 
and miles away, and we think bases in the 
South Pacific are essential. 

There are scores of nations in the world 
which always found the high seas safe and 
the highways of trade open to them at all 
times. Why should it be that Britain, Amer- 
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ica, Japan, and Italy thought that protec- 
tion for their trade depended upon great 
navies? Habit of thought did that. Habit 
growing out of experience the naval powers 
would maintain. But great as our Navy was, 
it was never great enough to protect our 
theory of freedom of the seas. We crushed 
our enemy, but it was our great ally which 
would -not accept the theory of free ships, 
free goods. If freedom of the seas is worth 
attaining, it has, therefore, got to come in 
some other way than by sinking an enemy 
fleet. My point is this: We defeated Japan, 
Germany and Italy. We helped save Eng- 
land and Russia; we rescued China; and we 
brought independence again to France. 
We did all this and more, and, during the 
fighting, peace seemed so simple and easy. 
Well, our troubles today are not with our 
enemies—they seem to be with our friends. 
Do you not, therefore, see that war is simple 
and peace is complex. 

We gave, Marshall, Nimitz, Eisenhower, 
MacArthur, et al., the credit for winning the 
war. But really, now, they did not do it. It 
took the work and united energies of 140,- 
000,000 Americans to do it. Byrnes, Con- 
nally, and Vandenberg are not going to win 
the peace. It will take the unity, the zeal, 
and the work—we’'ll leave the blood and 
sweat to Churchill—of 140,000,000 Americans 
to win the peace. World peace can only 
come through peaceful processes. It cannot 
come as a result of war. If we had started 
out to conquer the world our task would have 
been simpler than the one we are now fac- 
ing. We have assumed the responsibility 
of winning the peace. God help Jimmie 
Byrnes if he thinks he can “fix” that one. He 
needs the faith, the help, and the knowl- 
edge of all of us. 

Now I am going to offer a suggestion. 
When nations meet in peace conferences, in- 
stead of the national representatives spend- 
ing all of their time trying to keep their 
neighbors from asking too much, let each 
nation put down exactly what it wants and 
then the world will find that there will be 
fewer problems to solve when all know ex- 
actly what each nation desires. 

I am an American, but I do not know yet 
just what bases we think are essential. Be- 
fore we say we need bases it would be better 
to say what bases. That may eliminate ask- 
ing for the very one some other nation wants. 

I am anxious to see that this new three- 
dimensional world, which has become ours as 
a result of the almost universal use of the 
air, can be made to work and can contribute 
to making man a three-dimensional being 
by not being stilted in his three-dimensicnal 
activities by two-dimensional law and cus- 
tom. I think it is common sense to do a 
bit of experimenting. Tell Germany, Italy, 
and Japan that forever the air over those 
lands is to be free to our airships. Then be 
frank and say, “but their ships cannot come 
over our lands.” ‘Then let a generation go 
by and the world will see that Germany, 
Italy, and Japan will have received more 
benefits from the free air than have the 
American people from being selfish about our 
air. This is a scientific approach. Let us 
experiment. We have a right to say to Ger- 
many, Austria, and the Danubian states— 
you open your canals and riverways; there 
shall be international control of them, and 
thus let Russian wheat come from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic. That is so simple. Open 
the Danube, the Ludwig Canal, and the 
Rhine, and much of the controversy over 
the control of the Mediterranean is useless. 

Are statesmen willing to try either of these 
devices? Why,no! Statesmen are still two- 
dimensional men. They think about the 
new world, but they want to remain in the 
old world, and I, having said that, will be 
dubbed an impractical nut. But that will 
not hurt me, but it does stultify the thinking 
of the fellow who calls me an impractical 
nut. 
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Using as an illustration an incident which 
happened just a few months ago, see how 
sensible civilian control of atomic energy 
strikes us today. Go back now just a month 
or two and read how those of us who had the 
courage to say that since the atomic bomb 
was brought into existence as a result of the 
resources of all of the people, it belongs to 
all of the people and it shall not be selfishly 

ised. Most of us like the idea today, but we 

did not 2 or 3 months ago. What a lesson 
there is to mankind in the development of 
that bomb. Probably in the whole range of 
American history you will not find another 
time when a man came before a committee 
of Congress and said he needed $2,000,000,000 
and that Congress must give it on trust with- 
out telling what it was to be spent for. He 
got it. A nation that can do that surely can 
use its faith and trust to advantage in other 
ways and at other times. How pygmy would 
privately endowed research institutions look 
when compared with the American people’s 
$2,000,600,000 research project. Are you 
sorry we undertook it? The bomb cost each 
of you about $14.95. Are you sorry? I am 
a bit sad over its use and the consequence, 
but I am not sorry we were able to make 
the bomb, and no one will be after atomic 
energy is made constructively serviceable. 

Now, having the bomb, America finds great 
responsibilities. How to make these respon- 
sibilities function becomes our next problem. 
We have harped about popular sovereignty 
for a century and three-quarters, but we have 
not done much about it. We have men- 
tioned that the last war wes a war between 
peoples and that it was fought by certain 
peoples to put down wickedness which was 
rampant among other peoples. I do not hbe- 
lieve that since the idea of popular sover- 
eignty and the peoples’ control of their gov- 
ernments has become so widely accepted that 
we can have world organization function in 
a@ peaceful way until the people of the world 
assert themselves in a constructive way for 
this functioning. 

I can make my point clear by asking a few 
simple questions. Do you think the people 
of Russia want to fight the people of the 
United States? Do you think the people of 
America want to fight the Russian people? 
Do you think the people of Great Britain are 
not sympathetic with a peaceful adjustment 
of the government of India? Do you think 
that the people of America can be made a 
unit to fight for any factional group in Po- 
land? Do you think the people of America 
want a strong, united Germany? Ido. But 
the people lose their interest in a strong 
Germany when it is explained by one of 
those two-dimensivnal statesmen who think 
that a strong Germany is essential in order 
that there shall be a buffer between England, 
the United States, and Russia. I do not be- 
lieve the people of America are the least bit 
interested today in the theory of a buffer 
state. The three-dimensional world has 
made the buffer-state idea archaic. The 
people of America would like a strong, united 
Germany because they believe that the Ger- 
mans, in raising their own standards, will 
raise the standards of living of other peoples. 
America’s high standard of living can only 
be assured in this world by bringing or help- 
ing to bring the standard of living up else- 
where. America can, in peacetime, produce 
more than she can consume of those things 
which she makes. America needs markets, 
high standard, developed markets. The day 
of exploitation has gone in theory. There- 
fore, it will goin fact. Therefore, why build 
a peace foundation of the world upon theories 
which were used to exploit and make more 
dependent low-standard peoples? 

Why do we want a strong China? I want 
a strong China for the benefit of the Chinese 
people and not a strong China to hold Japan 
in restraint or to keep Russia from overrun- 
ning the world. My point is that if we re- 
orient our thinking a bit and accept the pos- 
sibility of world organization based upon 


the theory of peaceful living and dedicated 
to the proposition that the raising of the 
standards anywhere raises standards every- 
where, that our people will respond to that 
idea and it can be made to function. Once 
we tell our statesmen to speak for the Amer- 
ican people their speaking will be on a 
higher plane. 

A new life and a new outlook is being de- 
veloped in Japan today. Japan can be a 
great nation and a good contributing mem- 
ber of the family of nations if she accepts 
sincerely the theories of her new constitution. 
If, though, the statesmen of Japan have 
merely decided that they must follow the ad- 
vice of the American leaders or else become 
engulfed by expanding Russia, then the new 
Japanese Constitution will not work. The 
philosophy used by the Japanese when they 
brought about the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
must not be reused by them again now. If 
it is, it will be as fatal to Japan's future as was 
her course beginning about the time when 
she entered into her western alliance. Japan 
must represent the basic yearnings of her 
people and not imitate, as they did when they 
followed Matsuoka in his pitiful struttings 
to follow Mussolini and Hitler. 

The theory that I suggest the world fol- 
lows has been with us for over a generation. 
The theory is based upon the principles that 
since peace everywhere is of concern to all, 
the economic condition of men everywhere 
should be of concern to all. Then peace, in 
its final analysis, can only be maintained 
when the causes of war are removed. The 
greatest of all causes, it was assumed, are 
economic ones. War, therefore, under that 
theory has its justification in a need of 
rectifying ills. If these ills can be rectified 
in other ways, the resort to war is, there- 
fore, less necessary. The theory is not all- 
embracing and does not cover every situa- 
tion. But where the desire is purely one of 
conquest or the coveting of a neighbor’s 
property, the raising of standards will at least 
make the gaining of followers hard and thus 
peace is the more cherished. 

There has been one organization in the 
world that has kept this plane of thought, 
the one survival of the League of Nations, 
the international labor organization. That 
organization assumed that peace could not 
be maintained in a world of exploitation 
and that low standards were an invitation 
to war; and a generation and a half ago it 
set out to do something about it. The 
strength of that organization is great in the 
world. It worked out a technique for bring- 
ing the defeated nations back into world or- 
ganization. Has anyone of our statesmen 
noticed the strength of this great organi- 
zation in the world. No one that I have no- 
ticed has. Still it is here, it is plugging and 
mankind is being benefited by its actions. 
But there is no glory associated with it, no 
pomp, just work and accomplishment. And 
many people thought that it was hardly 
worth while that this organization be made 
a part of world organization. Probably it 
started too close to the people to be attrac- 
tive to those leaders who hanker for old 
habits. 

The great unknowns in the world of to- 
morrow are those mighty nations which have 
developed or are developing out of great rev- 
olutions—China, India, and Russia. Russia 
seems to be the great unknown that worries 
us the most. There are reasons for this; 
logical ones and some that are not based 
upon good reasoning. I have in one of my 
studies made a comparison of Russian and 
American developments. I shall not do that 
tonight, but I am going to make this much 
of a point. What nation in the world has a 
better right to be suspicious of the rest of 
the world than Russia? What nation in the 
world can more logically assume that she 
must be careful in coming into the sister- 
hood of the nations of the world than Rus- 
sia? For over 100 years, Russia has fought 
many wars, but she had not won any of them. 
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The present Russia bases her theory of |i. 
upon a revolutionary concept that prac. 
tically the whole world is united against, 4 
concept which certain writers in the worlg 
felt that the League of Nations was a neces. 
sary combination in order to curb the growty 
of Russian revolutionary development. [p. 
day she stands victorious over her enemies 
victorious not only in an international wa: 
sense, but believing she has destroyed what 
Was an economic one against her, Tepre- 
sented in the Anti-Comintern Pact. (Ca 
you blame Russia for feeling that she would 
get along better with her neighbors and wit, 
the nations of the world if more of then 
rested upon the theory of communism? Haye 
not we fought one world war to make the 
world safe for democracy? Are not we at- 
tempting to develop the. democratic tecp. 
niques in the countries that were our 
enemies? Have the plebiscites we are ep. 
couraging no meaning? I say, are our de. 
sires for a democratic world state less zealous 
than is Russia’s desire for a communistic 
world? I merely mention this to you to 
cause us to appreciate the situation. Simply 
speaking, our contest is this—two political 
systems seem to be at ultimate and eternal 
conflict. But are they? The American ob- 
jective is to raise the standard of living of 
all and give individual man freedom to 
aspire. And our only motto is, to the worthy 
belongs the reward. Russia is aiming to 
raise the standards of all, and, only to the 
worker should be the benefit. The happiness 
and general welfare of men, women, and 
children are the objectives of both. Just as 
political parties in America clash everlast- 
ingly we may everlastingly clash over the 
method of approach, but not over the ob- 
jectives. That can never be in governments 
controlled by their people. Ultimately, all 
must be accomplished by peaceful change, for 
without that we go back. War takes man 
down and the long struggle upward comes not 
by the techniques of war but by the tech- 
niques of peace. This we all know. Pa- 
tience, forbearance, perseverance, tolerance 
are the needed words today. But I would sug- 
gest one step further than that. Since we 
are friends, let us learn to appreciate one an- 
other. Have not we an opportunity to show 
the Russian people that our economic ob- 
jectives, as far as the individtfal man is con- 
cerned, are much alike. Can we not at least 
be sympathetic for each other and apprecia- 
tive of one another. If we cannot be, then 
clash is inevitable because the single-will 
communistic state and the many-loyalties 
democratic state are based on theories which 
are as far divided as the poles. 


Appreciation should be our aim. We must 
look to the strength of ourselves and our 
own institutions as the best means of mett- 
ing the strength and institutions of others. 
And as keeping our strength and institutions 
depend so greatly on peace, we must have 
peace. So must Russia. If two such great 
countries without real rivalries and without 
the memory of a single war between them 
both need peace to such an extent, what 
will prevent them from finding it together? 

Have we, the people of the United States, 
forgotten the holy alliance, the alliance in 
support of legitimacy, when we were pioneet- 
ing the way of democracy in the world? 
Why should we object if Communistic Russia 
thinks that she would be happier if most 
of the world were Communistic when some 
of us say we are against the loan to Britain 
because the money would be used to advance 
socialism in England? 

My thesis is a simple one. America has 
grown from very small beginnings to very 
large responsibilities. She was a nation 
without much influence in the world whet 
she started. She has become the nation 
of the greatest of all influence in the world 
today. The mere bulk of us gives us resp‘? 
sibility based upon a simple physical fact, 
if nothing else. But our bulk is not ou 
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strength. The thing which makes America 
strong is the fact that long ago in America 
we accepted a simple Jeffersonian thesis that 
there is but one code of morality for men, 
whether acting singly or collectively. 

Thomas Jefferson was 150 years closer to 
Michiavelli than are we. He did not have 
the experience of World War I and World 
War II. He did not know how completely 
the world would accept a theory that states 
could operate without morals; that might 
made right; and that sovereignties could do 
no wrong. Throughout American history 
every contest we have had has had a moral 
aspect and a moral significance. If individual 
man js to live by and with certain inherent 
rights the morale aspects of all political ac- 
tions must be great and must be strong. It 
was on this point of morals that we condem- 
ned Hitlerism and made our last war effort an 
effort against wickedness. Wickedness in 
the sense that Hitler’s victory, therefore, 
meant the curbing forever of what we called 
freemen. Now we find ourselves in the 
leadership of all the nations of the earth 
attempting to bring about a world peace, 
This can never be done in any other way 
than on a basis of right. Are we big enough 
to accept that thesis and stand for Ameri- 
can principles whenever we meet with repre- 
sentatives of our fellow men? It is only a 
great nation that can rest its case on morals. 
There is no show for the little nation to 
ever do it. If our statesmen who represent 
us in international conferences and in mak- 
ing the peace will stand by simple American 
fundamentals the promise of the peace of 
the world is at least as great as was the 
promise of peace among us at the time 
Washington and his associates made us a 
nation, 





Support Pledged Palestine Jews—They 
Are Fighting Against Tyranny and In- 
justice, Zionist Council Here Says 
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HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
the following article from the Wilming- 
ton Morning News, Wilmington, Del.: 


Support PLEDGED PALESTINE JEwsS—THEY ARE 
FIGHTING AGAINST TYRANNY AND INJUSTICE, 
ZIONIst Councit HERE Says 


Unqualified support for the Haganah—the 
Passive resistance forces of the Jews of Pal- 
estine—was announced by the Wilmington 
Zionist Emergency Council after a special 
meeting last night. 

The council declared: “To the organized 
and responsible resistance forces of the Jews 
of Palestine, the Haganah, we send the ex- 
Pression of our encouragement and admira- 
tion. Like the Revolutionaries of 1776, they 
are fighting against tyranny and injustice. 
The Jewish people, which has survived Hit- 
ler, will survive alike the crassness of Mr. 
en = new appeasements of British im- 
“Each day that passes brings reports of 
hew tensions and new acts of violence in 
anuatine. The moral iesponsibility for these 
lo is not that of the Jews. It lies 

€p in the policy of the British Government 
which has betrayed its own pledges and now 
Confirms its faithlessness by seeking to ter- 
a the Jews of Palestine. 
an Was the party of Mr. Attlee and Mr. 

‘0, which, only a year ago, pledged itself 


to open wide the doors of Palestine to Jewish 
immigration. It is that party, now installed 
in office, which used British arms and British 
power to bar entry into Palestine to the sur- 
viving Jews of Europe and which seeks to sup- 
press the efforts of Palestine Jewry to give 
sanctuary and a haven to their own brothers 
and sisters in the Jewish National Home. 

“Five years have passed since Dunkirk, 
when England, fighting on in the face of 
overwhelming odds, succeeded in preserving 
her national existence. For Jewish Palestine 
today this is Dunkirk. It is Britain who, to 
her shame, now stands forth in the role of 
the oppressor and as the betrayer of her 
pledged word. 

“Without condoning or approving acts of 
desperation committed by isolated groups, we 
say to the Jews of Palestine, their fight is 
ours and their losses and their sufferings are 
our own. 

“We stand behind our brave Palestine 
brethern in their heroic struggle and will give 
every support which it is in our power to 
render. They are in the vanguard of the 
struggle for the establishment of the Jewish 
commonwealth, the right to which was con- 
ceded by th? nations of the world a quarter 
of a century ago. On them are centered the 
thoughts and hopes of millions of fellow Jews 
through the world.” 





- The Steel Shortage 
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HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand two clippings from the Port- 
land Oregonian of June 25, 1946. The 
first is a Washington dispatch authored 
by CPA, in which they tell of plans for 
a scrap drive to try to remedy the “steel 
shortage which threatens the vital steel 
industry.” They plan to raise the price 
in order to alleviate this condition. 

The second is a local story from Port- 
land, Oreg., telling of a sale there that day 
by the War Assets Administration to 
“Italian representatives” of 16,000 tons of 
surplus United States Government steel. 
The sale price is $800,000. 

There may be explanatory facts be- 
hind these two stories of which I am not 
cognizant, but certainly it is an inescapa- 
ble conclusion that this is just further 
proof of lack of governmental coordina- 
tion and cooperation and, by the same 
token, of contradictory Government 
bungling. 


TRON AND STEEL SHORT; SCRAP DRIVE SET 


WasHINGTON, June 25.—A scrap drive of 
wartime scale and intensity is planned by 
the Civilian Production Administration to 
remedy an iron and steel shortage which 
threatens the vital steel industry. 

CPA is counting on an increase in scrap- 
price ceilings—which OPA has not yet 
granted—to help bring out the idle metal 
and restore a normal flow to steel furnaces, 
a CPA spokesman said. 

The production agency itself will under- 
take simultaneously to scour Government 
stocks in the hands of the armed forces and 
the War Assets Administration. 

The country is down to about a 3,000,000- 
ton supply of scrap, the spokesman estimated, 
with little prospect that the battlefield 
salvage once counted upon will arrive in 
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quantities sufficient to improve the situation 
materially. 


ITALIANS BUY SURPLUS STEEL 


Italian representatives, in a 3-hour tele- 
phone conversation between Portland and 
Washington, D. C., bought 16,000 tons of sur- 
plus steel for which it will pay $800,000 in 
probably the largest surplus property sale, 
exclusive of real estate, yet made by the War 
Assets Administration, C. T. Mudge, regional 
director, reported Tuesday. 

The deal does not involve any financial aid 
from this country and the material for which 
there is little local demand, will be used for 
reconstruction purposes. 

L. A. Zanon, chief of the WAA metal sales 
division here, speaks several languages 
fluentiy, one of them being Italian, and he 
carried on the conversation with Gianfranco 
Villa of the Italian commission. 

Transportation companies in this area will 
benefit from the sale, Mudge said, as the 
16,000 tons are stored in four shipyards and 
the Troutdale WAA warehouse and must be 
trucked to loading docks. 

A good business in the sale of 260-horse- 
power Diesel engines is being done by the 
interregional division, which gets the engines ° 
from Chicago to meet calls here from saw- 
mills and others who want a plant for power 
purposes. 





Twenty Dollars a Week 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following articles from 
the Baltimore Sun: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of June 30, 1946] 
$20 a WeEEK—$55,000,000 GIVEN oN “HONOR” 
(By Howard M. Norton) 
Maryland’s $100,000.00 unemployment 
compensation fund is operated on the 

honor system. 

When you come in to claim your weekly 
benefit checks because you’re out of work, 
nobody investigates your story. The unem- 
ployment compensation office has no investi- 
gators. 

You sign a card that says you certify you 
are unemployed, but able to work, available 
for work, and registered at the United States 
Employment Service, and that you have not 
refused work. 

Then you get your money. They take your 
word that this is all true. 

To get on the list, you present a separation 
notice from your last employer. 


MUST VISIT USES ONCE A MONTH 


To stay on the list, you visit the United 
States Employment Office once a month and 
register for a job. 

[Evrror’s Note: Under orders from Gover- 
nor O’Conor to reexamine the eligibility of 
all claimants, the UCB announced yesterday 
that every male claimant calling for his check 
this week will be referred to the USES for 
a job before he gets the money. Next week, 
female claimants will go through the same 
process. | 

Since January 1, 1938, about 5,000,000 
checks have been handed out in this manner. 

In money, this amounted to $55,464,952.50, 
through May 25. 

As a result of these 5,000,000 piyments, 
there have been “less than 1,000” prosecutions 
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for fraud, according to Russell S. Davis, chair- 
man of the Unemployment Compensation 
Board. 

Out of the $55,464,952.50 paid out in benefit 
checks, the agency has found what it calls 
overpayments in the amount of only $106,- 
313.37. 

Of this amount only $70,628.20 had been 
recovered by April 30. 

But of the $70,628.20, only about $30,000 
was recovered in cash. The rest was recov- 
ered by simply subtracting the overpay- 
ments from later claims by the same per- 
sons. 


FEW FRAUDS DISCOVERED UNDER PRESENT SET-UP 


In other words, for each 5,000 payments 
made there has been less than a single prose- 
cution for fraud, 

And only about 40 cents has been recov- 
ered in cash out of each $790 paid out of the 
fund in benefits. 

In the first 5 months of this year, 654 new 
cases of “overpayment” were uncovered by 
the unemployment compensation office with- 
out the aid of any investigators. 

In money, the “overpayments” amounted 
to $38,937.11—or an average of about $60 in 
each case. 

In the same 5 months, 181 cases of “over- 
payments” were closed. 

In closing these cases, the unemployment 
compensation fund recovered only $3,577.94 
in cash—an average of $19.76 in each case. 

The total cash recovered was something 
less than one-tenth the total detected over- 
payments of the period. 

In addition, hawever, the UCB 
against claims” a total of $5,818. 


INDEFINITE LOANS WITHOUT INTEREST 


This process is the same as lending the 
claimant the amount of the overpayment un- 
til he is eligible to claim some more benefits, 
then taking back the loan out of these new 
benefits. 

The weakness of this system is that the 
claimant may never come back for further 
benefits. In that case, the money is just 
written off. 

No interest is ever charged on these unre- 
turned “overpayments.” 

In the course of the January-through-May 
period when the $38,937.11 in “overpayments” 
were detected, the unemployment compen- 
sation fund paid out benefits totaling 
$13,515,402.08. 

The detected overpayments thus amounted 
to only three-tenths of 1 percent of the total 
payments. 

In the absence of investigators, there is no 
way to check the actual or even the approxi- 
mate proportion of “overpayments” or other 
payments not in accordance with the law. 

It is only by chance that a fraud is de- 
tected. 

Someone may “squeal.” 

, Or an employer may get notice that one of 

his ex-employees is drawing benefits, when 
the employer knows that ex-employee is 
working elsewhere. He protests, and the 
fraud is uncovered. 


“offset 


MANY CASES IMPOSSIBLE TO CHECK 


Every 3 months the employers send in the 
names of persons on their pay rolls during 
the quarter and the amount paid to them. 

The UCB checks these names against the 
list of persons receiving jobless benefits. 
Some cases of fraud are uncovered this way. 

But in thousands of cases there simply is 
no way to check whether a claimant is tell- 
ing the truth or not, under the present 
set-up. 

The claimant may, for example, take a job 
in some field not covered by the unemploy- 
ment-compensation system, with perfect con- 
fidence that his fraud will not be detected. 

Take the case of a war worker who is laid 
off by Bethlehem Steel and pPoes to work on 
a farm. 

Farm labor is not included in the unem- 
ployment-compensation system. So _ the 
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farmer is not required to report the names 
of his employees, and the. fact that the ex- 
steelworker is working for a farmer is not 
reported to the unemployment-compensation 
office. 

Meanwhile, the ex-steelworker applies for 
unemployment compensation, and the UCB 
notes that he earned sufficient money from 
Bethlehem Steel to get the maximum bene- 
fit—$20 a week. 

He tells the unemployment-compensation 
Officials that he doesn’t havea job. And they 
have to take his word for it. 


TWO PAY CHECKS—ONLY ONE JOB 


He begins drawing $20 a week, and he may 
continue drawing it for 26 weeks, so long as 
his farmer-employer allows him time to go 
to town each week and get his check—or so 
long as the United States Employment Service 
fails to turn up a “suitable” job for him. 

If, for example, after 6 weeks the USES 
offers him a job as a steelworker, and he re- 
fuses to take it, he may be dropped from the 
benefit list. 

But he is not required to pay back the $120 
he has received in the meantime. 

And after a lapse of an 8 to 10 weeks’ “pen- 
alty period” (for refusing a job) he may re- 
turn to the claim line and start the process 
over again. 

This kind of racket is open to many of the 
thousands of persons who have gone from 
manufacturing into farming, or other lines 
not covered by unemployment compensation. 

(Fields not covered by unemployment com- 
pensation include: Government installa- 
tions, such as arsenals and navy yards; mari- 
time jobs, domestic work, farm labor, jobs in 
Government offices, charitable, religious, and 
nonprofit organizations, and self-employ- 
ment.) 


ONE EMPLOYER PAYS THE WHOLE BILL 


Under the unemployment compensation 
law it is the “principal base period employ- 
er” who is charged with the benefits paid to 
the ex-employee. 

In other words, the employer who paid him 
the most money in the previous year gets the 
whole bill for benefits. 

Frauds may be covered by an employee 
changing jobs often. 

The “base period” principal employer may 
protest that the ex-employee is not entitled 
to benefits because he quit of his own free 
will. 

But if, in the meantime, the employee has 
worked for a number of other firms, it may 
not be possible to tell whether he is really 
eligible for benefits or not. 

All the Unemployment Compensation Board 
is interested in is: Who was the principal 
base employer? Is the claimant unemployed 
through no fault of his own? Is there work 
available for him? 

His last employer will not protest the pay- 
ment of benefits, because he will not know 
they are being paid. The bill goes to the 
principal base employer. 

If the claimant happens to have resigned 
his job with the principal base employer, 
it makes no difference. 

The “principal” employer is stuck with the 
bill simply because he paid the claimant the 
most money. It makes no difference that 
the claimant’s jobless state is no fault of 
the principal employer. 


HOW “GOOD” EMPLOYERS ARE REWARDED 


How this works out to the detriment of 
“good” employers is illustrated by analyses 
made recently by two large Baltimore firms, 

Firm A analyzed the unemployment com- 
pensation benefits charged to its account in 
the final quarter of 1945 and found: 

That only one of the 24 claimants paid 
out of its account lost his job with firm 
A because of “lack of work”—which is sup- 
posedly the principal reason for the exist- 
ence of unemployment compensation. 

That only $69 out of the total of $2,186 
was paid to the one man actually out of 
work through no fault of his own. 





Here is the detailed record: Fifteen out of 
the twenty-four quit voluntarily. Of this 
number: Nine who quit without notice drew 
benefits totaling $504. Four who quit to take 
other jobs drew a total of $404. One who quit 
because he wanted a raise drew $117. One 
who moved out of the State got $100. The 
remaining nine were dismissed for varioys 
reasons: For unsatisfactory work, three, who 
drew a total of $371. For losing too much 
time, two, who got $301. For refusing to work 
as directed, two, who collected a total of $269, 
For violation of office regulations, one, who 
got $60. For being an extra employee, one, 
who received $69. 

In total, the persons who quit voluntarily 
received benefits amounting to $1,125. 

Those who were dismissed got $1,061. 

TEN WEEKS’ WAIT IS MAXIMUM PENALTY 

These people drew compensation—in spite 
of the fact their unemployment was not in 
accord with the spirit of the law—because of 
two loopholes: 

1. After 10 weeks, even the person who 
quits a job voluntarily becomes eligible for 
unemployment compensation. 

2. The principal base employer pays the 
bill, regardless of his own experience with 
the individual claimant in question. 

Firm B analyzed the unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits charged to its account for 
the entire calendar year 1945. It found: 

That 49.6 percent of the payments should 
not have been made, according to the spirit 
of the law. 

That 51.6 percent of the money paid fell 
into this category. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of July 1, 1946} 


TWENTY DOLLARS A WEEK—AND How It Pays 
To Be UNEMPLOYED 
(By Howard M. Norton) 

When you get your $20 benefit check from 
the unemployment-compensation office, it’s 
all yours. 

There are no taxes of any kind on pay- 
ments to the unemployed—no income tax, no 
social-security deduction, no State tax. 

It is 100 percent take-home pay. 

It is the equivalent, therefore, of a lot more 
money than you actually get—if taken as 
wages. 

The 85 percent of benefit claimants who 
are drawing the maximum payment, $20, are 
actually getting the same amount of take- 
home pay they would net from jobs paying 
$30 to $35 a week. 

PAYS TO BE IDLE 

If they take jobs at less than $30 to $35 
a week, they stand to lose money as well as 
their leisure time. So it pays them to stretch 
their period of unemployment as far as 
possible. 

When wages were deflated at the end of 
the war boom, thousands of Marylanders had 
to drop from a higher wage level to a lower 
one. 

On the basis of their higher war wages, 85 
percent of them were eligible to draw maxi- 
mum jobless benefits—$20 a week—for the 6 
months following V-day, and then for an 
additional 6 months beginning April 1, 
when the new benefit year began. 

In other words, these people became eligible 
on VJ-day for a whole year’s vacation, with 
pay equivalent to about $30 a week—if they 
could satisfy the UCB they were properly un- 
employed. 

And the records show that the technique of 
remaining unemployed is not too difficult if 
you take full advantage of all the loopholes 
of the law. 

JOBS GO BEGGING 


On June 1, a total of 58,579 Marylanders 
were drawing unemployment benefit checks 
(including 24,989 veterans who were getting 
Federal checks). On the same date there 
were 8,004 jobs available at the United States 
Employment Service. 








two weeks later—June 14—56,274 were 
drawing unemployment benefits, and there 
were 8,096 jobs available at the USES. 

There were jobs open in all the main in- 
dustries—and not all of them were low- 

ying. 
> addition, the Sunday Sun of June 2 car- 
ried 19 columns of help wanted advertise- 

nts. 
- 2 weeks later, on June 16, there were 
still 17 columns of help-wanted advertise- 
ments in the Sunday Sun. 

Many of these advertisements called for 
larce numbers of workers. 

The “joker” in the law which makes this 
situation possible is the vague requirement 
that the claimant doesn’t have to take a job 
unless it is “suitable.” 

And the claimant’s position is strengthened 
further by the fact that the Unemployment 
Compensation Board has no organized ma- 
chinery for determining whether or not his 
state of unemployment entitles him to re- 
ceive benefits. In most cases, they simply 
have to take his word for it. The Board has 
no investigators. 


WHAT IS “SUITABLE” 


A number of things have to be considered 
before a job is declared suitable. For ex- 
ample: 

First, the wages must total more than you 
are receiving as benefits. General practice in 
other States is that it must pay the kind of 
wages you are accustomed to receiving. 

The New York Appellate Court on May 11, 
1944, upheld the demand of Joseph Groner 
for unemployment benefits after-he had 
turned down a $90-a-week commercial art job 
which he was qualified to handle. 

The court held that since he previously had 
earned $10,000 to $15,000 a year, a $90-a-week 
job was not “suitable” for him. 

Second, it must be a kind of work you are 
fitted to do. 

A steelworker has a perfect right to hold 
out for a steelworker’s job, if there is any 
possibility of such a job becoming available. 

Third, the job offered must be on a con- 
venient shift. 

Fourth, it must be not more than a reason- 
able distance from the claimant’s home. 

Fifth, if the claimant has been unemployed 
for only a few weeks, he can be more partic- 
ular about the job he takes than after he has 
been drawing benefits for nearly the full 
period. 

With the foregoing set of rules in effect, 
the following 8,004 jobs were awaiting takers 
from among the 58,570 drawing benefits on 
June 1: 





Jobs 

Apparel and related products_-....... 1, 097 
Food and kindred products_.....--... 272 
Textiles... .<iacumaeeeanieceemenmeanmas seal 223 
Lumber and finished lumber_......... 151 
Printing and publishing...........--. 189 
Chemical... nasaieaesa ke daceastaeeel 89 
FOG ccc eae 39 
Leather and leather products__....... 66 
Stone, clay, and @lag@s_...... ccennccne 110 
Iron and steel producta__.......-.--.- 333 
Aircraft and NAVUBi os ic ccnodemasendeinnd 326 
Ship and boat building and repair..... 228 
Nonferrous wa@Qehsisinns deeccitincoetin 31 
Electric machQRll. ctadancisdeccdeoe 64 
Machinery, except electric.......--... 142 
All other manufacturing.._..--..-... 148 

Nonmanufacturing 

Wholesale and retail_.........-...... 1, 895 
Sgrleultus@. oe eee eee 6 
ee 12 
Comstrtictloian .oncinnene pukiic deste 400 
Public wii 663 
FiNance, insurance and real estate.. 289 
Service (except private household)... 939 
Private household service......-..... 95 
i tnment establishments (Federal). 196 
Gil OUNGE ee ek Boe 1 
OCS ea ee 8 8, 004 
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The State of Marylard had available on 
June 1 between 800 and 900 jobs, ranging in 
salaries from $900 to $7,500 a year. 

The majority of the State jobs, however, 
fall within or below the $30 to $35 weekly 
class. 

UNECONOMICAL TO WORK 


And it is uneconomical for 85 percent of 
the unemployed to take any job in this 
class, any job, in fact, that pays $6 a day 
or less. 

Here is an example: 

Take the case of the single man earning $30 
a week. 

Using a strict minimum in each case, this 
man must deduct the following from his 
weekly wages to get his true take-home pay: 





Withholding tax (income) -_-.........-. $3.40 
Ce i ee . 30 
PR A a 1.50 
ro aternaicaensenpiinentaibendal 1.00 
Work clothes, laundry, etc_......-.... 1.50 

eeepc reer a eh cs ae 7.70 


Out of his $30, this leaves $22.30 as take- 
home pay if he can squeeze his expenses 
down to these minimums, which is doubtful 
at current prices. 

This man could draw $20 a week for doing 
nothing, if he happened to be one of the 
ex-war workers who made abnormally high 
wages during the war. 

And by doing odd jobs while drawing bene- 
fits, men in his situation have been known 
to get as much as $50 a week in take-home 
pay—$30 over and above their benefit check. 


CASE OF MARRIED WOMEN 


Now take the case of the married woman 
who worked in a war industry during the 
war and who is now, therefore, eligible for 
benefit payments—even though she is sup- 
ported by her husband—so long as she does 
not refuse a suitable job. 

If she took a $30-a-week job she would 
lose money. Here are the figures: 





Withholding tax (income) -......-_..- $5. 20 
I SN oi itiriniiceitssicerti pa incetieatidtniminaees . 30 
Sa haiitienceadiiticiacamiinie Neate aceite eri 1. 50 
ES ohn hicciemnnipenininntitalandhidieande 1.00 
Clothes and laundry_.-.............. 2. 50 

Is Diidied ticeerortutmactcaneiecaaactieati din 10. 50 


Subtract $10.50 from her $30 salary and 
it leaves her just $19.50. ; 

She has suffered a net loss of 50 cents in 
money by going to work at $30 instead of 
drawing $20 a week in jobless benefits. 

Besides, she has given up her full time 
at home, and must either do her housework 
at night or hire somebody to do it for her. 

The worker who takes a $20-a-week job 
in lieu of $20 a week in unemployment 
compensation is not only giving away his 
time but also half his money. 

His take-home pay would be about $12.30 
for doing his job—$20 for not doing it, 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in connection with the proposed loan to 
Britain, it might be interesting for each 
community to figure out its share of the 
increase in the debt which will be occa- 
sioned by the loan. The share of the 
counties in the Third Congressional Dis- 
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trict of Iowa on a per capita basis would 
be as follows: 


Black Hawk County............. $2, 238, 488 
Bremer County-.-................ 502, 096 
Ns CA ibtteniiancemente 503, 608 
Cerro Gordo County-__........... 1, 227, 660 
Chickasaw County.............. 426, 356 
Re ED sittidnccniccckinnca 564, 732 
Pranklin County.........<<«.... 458, 612 
Ge NE ck ccwctinenie 378, 804 
EE CEO citing nmndincinats 550, 840 
Ee CO Secticttcacccccn 378, 868 


Marshall County__...----------- 991, 368 


Se Ge citiicccodsoana 395, 388 
I PIE so escininsitinnisenentnneencn 627, 984 
Rg A 320, 572 


The total for the Third District is 
$9,565,376. : 





About the OPA—Keep Your Shirts On 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald: 

ABOUT THE OPA—KeEep Your SHIRTS ON 


From some of the shrieks which are going 
up about the end of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration (OPA), you might suppose that 
Congress had dropped an atom bomb on the 
main powerhouse of the American economic 
and industrial system and that catastrophe 
Was now upon us. 

The best advice to everybody in this alleged 
crisis, we think, is: Keep your shirt on and 
see what happens. 

That advice applies especially to merchants, 
manufacturers, and middlemen, big and 
small. 

What Congress actually did, when the 


* House last Saturday refused to override Pres- 


ident Truman’s veto of the compromise OPA 
extension bill, was to give price regulation 
back to private enterprise—those same mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and middlemen—and 
to the workings of the law of supply and 
demand. 

This is what businessmen and industrialists 
have been demanding since the end of the 
war. Now they have it, for the time being at 
least. 

The wiser among them saw in a jiffy that 
their best course would be to resist all 
temptation to take advantage of this turn 
by jacking up prices unreasonably. 

John A. Hartford, president of the A & P 
and a smart cookie even if Franklin D. and 
Elliott Roosevelt did take him once, says his 
6,000-store grocery chain “will take absolutely 
no advantage of the fact that price control 
has been removed.” The W. T. Grant chain 
is advertising to the same effect. 

Many others can be expected tc adopt and 
hold onto this policy, we think. It is the 
only sensible course if business and industry 
are not to provoke Congress into clapping a 
fot of new controls on them. 

As to Congress, we should think it would 
do well to keep its shirt on, too. 

A hysterical telegram, letter, and post-card 
campaign is getting under way, the object 
being to bulldoze Congress into restoring 
price controls at once. 

The promoters oi this campaign are calling 
anti-price-control people all kinds of names, 
from profiteers and baby killers on up. So it 
seems legitimate to have a look at who most 
of these promcters are. 
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FRIENDS OF PRICE CONTROL 


Loudest among them are the domestic 
Communists. The Communists are all for 
anything that will stir up confusion and dis- 
content in this country, and they evidently 
feel that the OPA did an excellent job in 
that respect. The same motive, it seems 
obvious, spurs the pinks and fellow travelers 
and the CIO’s PAC. 

Then, there are believers in the “great 
brain” theory of government. These people 
always have felt, with Alexander Hamilton, 
that “your people, sir, is a great beast” which 
doesn’t know its ankle from its appetite 
and should be bossed by a small group of 
intellectuals for its own good. Naturally, the 
OPA was a pet of theirs. 

Our numerous black-market operators are 
not publicly joining in the demands for 
price-control renewal. Neither did the boot- 
leggers during prohibition campaign publicly 
against repeal. But the pootleggers were for 
prohibition, and you can bet the black mar- 
keteers are for renewed price controls, and 
are doing what they can in a quiet way to 
bring those controls back. 

Since these are the kinds of people who are 
needling the telegram and letter senders, 
Congress can well afford, it seems to us, to 
take its time about any definite price-control 
action. 

Congress isn’t expected to adjourn until 
around July 20. Why not, then, let the pres- 
ent OPA-less situation jockey along for a 
while and see what happens? 

Things move fast in this atomic age, as our 
serious thinkers are so fond of saying. In 
2 weeks of free enterprise and supply-and- 
demand price regulation, we ought to get a 
pretty good idea of whether a bad inflation 
and a new strike wave are or are not likely. 

If the disasters predicted by the calamity 
howlers are found to be actually roaring 
down upon us, some price-control system can 
be set up. If the calamity howlers are found 
to be punk prophets, as they so often have 
been, Congress can tell them to go howling 
down the road while Congress goes on home. 

The free-enterprise supply-and-demand 
system served us well for generations before 
this recent war. Is it too much to stiggest 
that we give it at least a 2-week chance to 
show what it can do for us now? 





OPA’s Death Threat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


. Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a very fine editorial 
from the Salisbury Times, Salisbury, Md., 
on the OPA’s death throes. 

I commend the reading of this editorial 
to my colleagues. 
The editorial follows: 


OPA’S DEATH THROES 


In the second day of a return to a world 
without the OPA, pledges of reasonable prices 
mingle with militant demands for a new 
price-control structure and reports of chis- 
elers bringing their black-market practices 
into the open. 

Needless to say, prices will advance. They 
were advancing under OPA. That is the 
point that has not been made by OPA in 
its spectacular propaganda campaign for 
survival, 

Those supporters of a planned economy 
have been trying to keep prices from re- 
flecting the inflation they themselves en- 
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couraged with large and arbitrary increases 
in the cost of producing the things the pub- 
lic buys. The instant they did away with ra- 
tioning, which controlled demand, and with 
wage stabilization, which controlled cost, 
they made rising prices inevitable. 

Meanwhile they appeased enterprise with 
authorized increases which had the effect of 
permitting prices to rise by Government 
sanction. If the Price Control Act had been 
continued without the slightest changes 
these increases which have taken place 
would continue to take place. 

Rents were scheduled to rise approxi- 
mately 15 percent under OPA. 

A scheduled end to subsidies would have 
removed the hidden tax payments given pro- 
ducers of meats, milk, cheese, and butter, 
bringing direct increases in price. 

We may expect a rise of 15 percent in rents. 
We will pay the true cost of meats and dairy 
products on our grocery bill instead of 
through our withholding tax. 

And minor price increases may bring back 
production of the medium price lines of mer- 
chandise which vanished under price pressure, 

Salisbury merchants have pledged them- 
selves to retain their normal mark-up. And 
they expect competition among suppliers to 
prevent runaway wholesale prices. 

With our economy restored to control by 
the laws of supply and demand the consumer 
again has absolute control over price. A buy- 
ers’ strike against high price is a certain 
control. It can break chiselers. 

The economic planners failed before OPA 
was killed by Congress and the argument 
over OPA now is an argument over a dead 
horse. 

We trust that our representatives in Con- 
gress will repudiate the minority pressure bloc 
leaders who have been swinging the whip 
over the Government's executive branch and 
will place their trust in the basic common 
sense of the American people to work out 
their own destiny. 





Building Material Prices Will Not Sky- 
rocket, Dealer President States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include a release from the 
president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, pouring oil on the 
turbulent waters of the OPA controversy. 
If all the outstanding leaders of industry 
would come out and take a stand of this 
kind, it would do much to allay the fear 
panic that is sweeping the Nation, fanned 
by intense OPA propaganda. If business 
is given a chance, with the cooperation 
of labor, it will come through and deliver 
as it always has in the last 150 years: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1—Lumber deal- 
ers will not take advantage of the lapse of 
the OPA to raise prices, according to S. L. 
Forrest, Lubbock, Tex., lumber dealer, and 
president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association. They will, he believes, 
keep present prices in effect as long as pos- 
sible. 

“Within my own yards,” President Forrest 
stated, “I have given notice that no price 
increases will be made until we actually are 
forced to purchase building materials from 
our sources of supply at higher prices.” 





“Any adjustments necessary to once more 
channel building materials through the 
lumber dealer and obliterate the present 
overwhelming black market will inevitably 
result in lower prices than the average home 
buyer is paying now. Consequent encourage. 
ment of new production of lumber means 
that homes can be built at a faster rate. 
This alone will take the inflation out of 
existing housing,” Forrest predicted. 

Lumber and building material dealers 
generally appreciate the generous support 
given them within the communities they 
serve and they now have an opportunity to 
prove their sincerity by trying to give their 
customers the best materials at the lowest 
possible cost. The large majority of Amer- 
ican business will take the same view, he 
said. 

“We believe that this is the time for all 
citizens to exercise cool and deliberate judg- 
ment rather than emotions and prejudices,” 
S. L. Forrest stated. “Let us bear in ming 
that a huge propaganda campaign has been 
carried on for a long time by OPA and other 
agencies to favor complete regimentation. 
A lot of this propaganda is misleading and 
surely did not bring out the facts.” 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation is perfectly satisfied to abide by the 
decision of Congress on this matter. We be- 
lieve that the Congress, who are the closest 
to the people, are the best qualified group 
to settle this matter of control. We believe 
that the veto power has been abused and the 
quicker we get back to a Government by laws 
as passed by Congress rather than edicts 
by bureaucrats, the surer we are to retain 
our democratic form of Government and the 
price system. This system has made America 
the best-fed and best-housed Nation in the 
world, President Forrest concluded. 





Let’s Get Off the Road to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a timely article entitled 
“Let’s Get Off the Road to War,” by Wil- 
liam Hard and Andre Visson, which was 
published in the July issue of Reader’s 
Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


LET’S GET OFF THE ROAD TO WAR 
(By William Hard and Andre Visson) 


In the United Nations we are dealing with 
individual international disputes; but we de- 
cline to look at the thread that connects 
them. That thread is the search by each of 
the three greatest powers for its own security. 

The UN cannot, of itself, originate any- 
thing. It is merely an agency of govern- 
ments. It can give out only what the gov- 
ernments put in. They are at present put- 
ting in conversation about peace—and be- 
havior which would be no different if they 
considered war inevitable. 

The Soviet Union takes every boy and 
begins training him in grade school for com- 
pulsory service in the Red Army. It keeps 
that army at a strength of 6,000,000. It 
starts to build what the czars never had: 
@ first-class navy. It announces—through 


Stalin—that the Red Army and Red Navy will 
lift the art of war to higher and higher levels 
of efficiency and destructiveness. 

















The British hold as fast as they can, with- 
in their strength, to every outpost of empire 
from Gibraltar on the soil of Spain to Hong 
Kong on the soil of China, They retain con- 
scription. They keep the Royal Navy ready 
to fing the white ensign to any interna- 

onal gale. 

. The United States suggests no way of stop- 
ping the United Nations from becoming 51 
expanding arsenals of alleged defense and of 
potent ial aggression. Mr. John Foster Dulles 
thinks we have lost the “great faith” and the 
“sense of moral compulsion” that character- 
ized our ancestors. Certainly we are showing 
no American originality. We are simply 
saving ditto to the old Roman maxim, 
“sj vis pacem, para bellum” (If you wish 
peace, prepare for war). With the help of 
that maxim the Romans managed to be at 
war almost continuously for hundreds of 
years. 

” we do not try to get the 51 members of UN 
to climb out of that old rut together. We 
simply join them in it. We plan an Army of 
unprecedented strength—and universal mili- 
tary training for it. We plan a Wavy 50 per- 
cent larger than the combined navies of Brit- 
ain, France, and the Soviet Union. We plan 
the greatest Air Force in the world. We are 
manufacturing larger and more fiendish 
atomic bombs, and bigger and better jet-pro- 
pelled and rocket-propelled monsters of dis- 
tant destruction. 

And, finally, we propose to compete to 
the finish with Britain and the Soviet 
Union—and have already begun to do so— 
in demanding far-away bases; in pressuring 
foreign countries into having “friendly gov- 
erments”; in sending “military missions” to 
those “friendly governments” to promote and 
spread the art of war, and in maintaining an 
Intelligence Service to employ spies to go 
into all foreign countries to get military 
and economic information by any required 
means, legal or illegal. 

Is this what our America was born for? 
Just to be one more great power with the 
same old manners and morals? Is this the 
“internationalism” that was to change our 
old “isolationism” into something newly 
noble and lofty? 

We know in our hearts that it is low and 
vile. But we know with our heads that we 
cannot escape from it alone. We cannot 
escape from it until all three of the greatest 
pewers unitedly want to escape from it. And 
they will never unitedly want to escape from 
it until they unitedly realize the utter vanity 
of their competitive search for a purely na- 
tional “security.” 

Let us examine the British and Soviet and 
American “securities.” Britain, because of 
its past imperialistic achievements, which 
began with Queen Elizabeth’s glamorous 
Pirates, is able today to seem to be the least 
aggressive of all. Gibraltar has been British 
since 1704, Hong Kong since 1842. The Brit- 
ish position is: 

All countries have committed past ag- 
gressions. If you are going to repair past 
aggressions, you will be obliged, for instance, 
to say to the Russians: 

“Those rich oil fields of yours around 
Baku on the Caspian Sea! You took them 
tes | from Persia (Iran) by force in 1806. 
Now give them back to the Persians!” 

That sort of thing, the British contend, is 
Impossible. It would tear the world up by 
the roots. The best that can be done is to 
prevent future aggressions. Of course, as a 
irendly gesture, say the British, we might 
hand over some of our past aggressions to 
ne proposed Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations. But we are prevented by 
&n implacable strategic fact. Every one of 
our past aggressions is vital today to the 
security of Britain. 

R aus argument does not wholly satisfy the 
wu Sians. You British, they say, try to draw 
& crude distinction between past and pres- 


fat and future. But time comes at different 
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times to different peoples in accordance with 
their historical development—and Karl 
Marx. Today is our Russian time. Are we 
to be deprived of our security just because 
your British security was achieved first? 

For Russian security, therefore, since 
1939, and in open violation of nonaggression 
pacts, we have annexed parts of Finland 
and Poland and all of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—lands that used to belong to the 
czars. We have also regained the special 
privileges of the czars in Manchuria. And 
we have acquired certain territories from 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania—lands that 
never did belong to the czars. 

Moreover, our experience in this war taught 
us that, for security, we must never again 
have any unfriendly governments anywhere 
near us. Accordingly, by means of Red sol- 
diers and of local native agents responsive 
to Moscow, we have acquired friendly gov- 
ernments now in Rumania, Buigaria, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania; and we would feel 
much more secure if we had friendly govern- 
ments also in Iran and in Turkey. 

If we were perfectly secure, we would be 
perfectly peaceful. That is why we have 
taken East Prussia from Germapy and the 
Kurile Islands from Japan, in violation of 
the antiannexation pledge of the Atlantic 
Charter to which we adhered as a member 
of the United Nations on January 1, 1942. 

All this, though, dear British friends, say 
the Russians, is but prologue. We notice, 
from your example, that a country cannot be 
secure unless it has bases lying at immense 
distances from its homeland. Your Singa- 
pore, for instance, is pretty well around the 
world from you. We shall not, at first, be 
so ambitious. All we ask is bases in the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, really quite 
close to us; in the Dodecanese Islands near 
your base of Cyprus; in ex-Italian Tripoli- 
tania near your base of Malta; and in ex- 
Italian Eritrea near your base at Aden. 

You strongly object. You say that these 
bases will be a threat to your security, to 
your “life lines.” Let us ask you: 

Are you alone entitled to life lines? We 
tell you frankly: We intend to have life lines 
just as secure as yours. No matter how 
violently you resist. 

Such are the British and Russian tributes 
to the conception of security. It is a con- 
ception allowable only to great powers. No- 
body thinks that a small, weak power like 
Switzerland needs any new territorial ac- 
quisitions for security. If Switzerland 
should demand slices of Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and Austria, to improve its security, 
the world would laugh. It is only strong 
great powers that have to become stronger 
and greater to be secure. Then, their se- 
curity zones collide and clash and become 
zones of contention and conflict. Then their 
life lines intertangle and become the lines 
of a tug of war. 

We Americans now propose to take part in 
that tug of war and to make it really cover 
the whole globe. 

We can truly say to the Russians: 

You seek new bases only in the Northern 
Hemisphere. How tentative! We seek them 
in the northern and southern both. You 
seek new bases only in your own Eastern 
Hemisphere. How timid! We seek them in 
our own Western Hemisphere and in your 
Eastern, too. 

In the Pacific we want bases in the Mar- 
shall and Marianas Islands, and also Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa. These security wants are 
contrary to our antiannexation pledge in the 
Atlantic Charter. All these islands, which 
we acquired with our blood and which we 
want to maintain, are either Japanese soil 
or else international soil, merely mandated to 
Japan by the true owner, the League of 
Nations. We are now  internationalists. 
International morality requires that we re- 
deem our pledge. But we want to feel secure. 
And to be secure we must be close to China. 
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The Soviet Union, with the consent of an 
American President, has acquired a naval 
base on Chinese soil at Port Arthur in Man- 
churia. With the help of another American 
President we must counteract that bese. 
Our House of Representatives has passed a 
bill authorizing President Truman to donate 
271 small naval vessels to China, along with 
100 American naval officers to teach the Chi- 
nese how to fight on sea. Our Army officers 
have already done much to teach them how 
to fight on land and presently probably will 
do more. 

In an internationalized world there cannot 
be too much training for fighting or too many 
bases from which to launch bombers. From 
Okinawa we can readily launch bombers at 
Port Arthur or at the Russian seaport of 
Viadivostok. Yet we would object strongly 
to a new Russian base in the French island of 
Clipperton, off Mexico, which is just about as 
far from San Francisco as Okinawa is from 
Viadivostok. 

Similarly in the other great ocean of the 
world—the Atlantic. 

There we have the nine new bases we got 
from the British, in their hour of need, by 
tipping them with 50 old destroyers. We 
have also cast eyes on possible bases in Brazil 
and the Portuguese Azores. 

But we want more. The Arctic is the 
world’s center in the world’s new air age. 
So we press for permanent bases in Green- 
land and Iceland. 

The one in Iceland has a special interest 
for the Russians. A plane flying direct from 
New York to Moscow passes right over Ice- 
land and is then two-thirds of the way to 
Moscow. That is why our bombers should 
be able to start from Iceland. 

Of course, a plane flying direct from Mos- 
cow to New York passes right over Labrador 
and then is two-thirds of the way to New 
York. But that is why there should be no 
Russian base in Labrador. 

The Russians, however, are a retaliatory 
people. They are constructing new defenses 
on their Arctic shores. And they do not 
deny the report that they may be consider- 
ing a demand on Norway for bases on the 
islands of Spitzbergen and Jan Mayen. Jan 
Mayen is not many miles from Iceland. The 
United States, Canada, the Soviet Union, if 
they proceed as at present, will soon en- 
circle the North Pole with a ring of latent 
war. 

Fellow citizens, can we not see that every 
thrust toward a new security by any na- 
tion means a dent in the old security of 
some other nation? Can we not see that, 
when we make a new move of defense near 
some other nation, it looks to that other na- 
tion like a move of offense? Can we not 
see that when we give ourselves a new 
streneth in a distant region we inspire some 
nation in that region to give itself a new 
counterstrength? Can we not see that the 
result of more and more security for each na- 
tion is more and more insecurity for all 
nations? Has there ever been in history 
more talk and more effort by great powers 
about their security? And has there ever 
blown over the whole earth a blacker wind 
of insecurity and fear? 

Is it not time for a positive program to 
change this false search for security into a 
true search for peace? Secretary Byrnes not 
long ago said: “I am convinced that satis- 
factory solutions can be found if there is a 
stop to all this maneuvering for strategic 
advantages.” 

We here venture a program to carry out 
his thought. 

Suppose we said to the Russians: We will 
refrain from trying to get a militarized base 
in Iceland, if you will equally refrain from 
trying to get militarized bases in Spitzberren 
and Jan Mayen. And we will refrain from 
militarizing the Aleutian Islands, which head 
toward the Kurile Islands, if you will refrain 
from militarizing the Kuriles, which head 
toward the Aleutians. 
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Would either country feel less secure? 
Would not each country feel more secure? 

And suppose we said to the Russians and 
to the British: 

World War II really began when the Japa- 
nese invaded China in 1931. Japanese mili- 
tary strength for invasions has now been 
destroyed by the conquering Allies. The 
great powers now in or near China are Rus- 
sia, Britain, the United States. We Ameri- 
cans thereupon will see to it that Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa are not militarized, if you 
Russians will see to it that your Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok are not militarized, and if 
you British will see to it that your Hong 
Kong is not militarized. 

Would any one of the three greatest powers 
be less secure? And would not China be more 
secure and feel less in need of military and 
naval preparations? 

But suppose we went further. Suppose 
that the statesmen of the three greatest 
powers, by an enormous moral effort, should 
persuade themselves to believe what they 
signed when they subscribed to the trustee- 
ship system clauses and to the Trusteeship 
Council clauses of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Suppose that, having signed a program 
of internationalization, they should proceed 
actually to honor it. Suppose they should 
agree as follows: 

The United States will surrender all the 
ex-Japanese and ex-Japanese-mandated is- 
lands in trust to the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations for administration. 

The Russians will consent to the adminis- 
tration of bases in ex-Italian Tripolitania and 
Eritrea by any agency chosen by the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council. 

The Bzitish will hand over to the Trustee- 
ship Council all the colonies mandated to 
Britain by the League of Nations, and will 
agree that the administrator to be named 
by the Trusteeship Council shall not be 
Britain. 

No great power should be the administra- 
tor of any territories held under the Trus- 
teeship Council. All such territories should 
be administered by smaller powers that could 
not possibly be suspected of imperial de- 
signs, such as Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland. Nothing could do more for the 
growth of a sense of world community than 
the spectacle of great regions administered 
truly nonimperialistically and truly interna- 
tionally for general world benefit. 

Next let us internationalize all this great 
power pressure for “friendly governments.” 

If the Soviet Union, with 180,000,000 peo- 
ple, thinks that Rumania, with 16,000,000 
people, is unfriendly to it and a menace to 
it, let it take the facts to the United Na- 
tions Security Council and ask for rescue. 

Let Britain make that suggestion to the 
Soviet Union, and prepare itself for making 
that suggestion by ceasing from pressuring 
Arab states into treaties with “friendly” 
clauses for local British military power. 

And let the United States clean its hands 
and then speak to the Soviet Union and 
Britain both. Let us stop trying to use our 
strength to strong-arm Argentina or any 
other Latin-American country into having 
the kind of government we think it ought 
to have. If we have any complaint against 
any Latin-American power, let us take it 
first to the Pan American Union and then, 
if necessary, to the United Nations, 

Under this head we could make good use 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. One of the impelling causes 
of the pressure for friendly governments is 
the search for fair access to—for instance— 
oil. The vast oil resources of the Middle 
East have been utilized by British and Dutch 
and American and French agencies but by 
no Soviet Union agency. This injustice 
could have been rectified by action through 
the Economic and Social Council without any 
need for any pressure by the Soviet Union 
in Iran for a “friendly government.” And the 
same council could satisfy Russia’s claim for 


warm-water ports by giving to the Russian 
ships the right to use a harbor in the Per- 
sian Gulf as a free-custom port, but prohibit- 
ing any Soviet bases in that area. 

Next let us internationalize the military 
mission. The United States has sent military 
missions to 16 Latin-American countries to 
teach their governments how to improve 
upon even their own superb local talent for 
shooting. Our Congress is now considering 
legislation whereby we could send military 
missions to Syria, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and 
other states lying within the jaws of Soviet- 
British conflict in the Middle East. Can we 
really believe that more military instruction 
is what the Middle East needs for its pacifica- 
tion? Let us stop maintaining schools for 
courses in slaughter. And let us ask Britain 
and the Soviet Union to stop doing it, too. 
Let us put an end to the competition between 
the three greatest powers to see which one 
of them, by military missions, can add the 
greatest number of small countries to its list 
of military satellites. 

Then let us internationalize—during times 
of peace—the world’s intelligence services, 
meaning, frankly, its systems of spies. Al- 
ways some of the spies lose their supposed 
invisibility and get apprehended in acts 
which obviously are violations of interna- 
tional hospitality. Such acts by agents of 
the Soviet Government have recently been 
revealed in Canada. They have poisoned the 
relations between Canada and the Soviet 
Union. 

Presently the United Nations, in its en- 
deavor to outlaw the atomic bomb, will have 
an inspection service. That service, manned 
by scientists as well as soldiers, will have to 
traverse all countries to guard against 
atomic-bomb manufacture. In doing so, it 
will be obliged to observe all military prep- 
arations and installations whatsoever— 
everything that any truly legitimate in- 
telligence service of any individual country 
could want to observe. In those circum- 
stances a national intelligence service will 
become nothing but a wanton provocation 
and a deliberate request for hostile reprisals. 
Let national intelligence yield completely to 
international inspection. 

Then comes the most difficult interna- 
tionalization of all, which yet must be ac- 
complished if the three greatest powers are to 
put a sense of peace into the United Na- 
tions and get the fact of peace out of it. 

Journalists who reported the Disarmament 
Conference of the League of Nations at 
Geneva in the early thirties cannot but re- 
member the thrilling appeals of Maxim 
Litvinov, when, time after time, he dared 
France and Britain and the United States to 
accept, along with the Soviet Union, the 
principle of complete disarmament. Our 
delegates to the UN might now well say: 

“Gentlemen of the Soviet Union, we recall 
you to the days of your idealism when you 
were abandoning the old czaristic special 
privileges in foreign lands and when you were 
willing to abandon armaments. Can you not 
be again what you were then? Or are you, 
too, now, becoming just another great 
power?” . 

The technical difficulties in drafting an 
international agreement for a _ universal 
progressive reduction of armaments are ter- 
rific. Nevertheless a failure to attempt to 
conquer them will inevitably lead to an 
armaments race. Why not then expand the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations Com- 
mittee on Atomic Weapons to include all 
weapons? Or do we think it is horrible for 
a city to die in an instant and not horrible 
for it to die slowly piece by piece? 

A retreat from the grabbing of remote 
bases; a retreat from the manufacturing of 
“friendly governments”; a retreat from the 
dispatching of military missions; a retreat 
from the maintaining of intelligence services; 
and advance toward the internationalizing 
of these things; and an advance toward inter- 
nationalized limits on arms and armed forces; 
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could not these steps be the first rungs on a 
visible ascending ladder of peace? 

Nations cannot go on acting toward one 
another in the spirit of war and then 
achieve peace by sitting now and then in the 
same room. Peace requires faith; but faith 
without works is dead; and what the worig 
needs is the spectacle of the three greates; 
powers performing some works of peace, of 
positive progressing peace. 

We do not suggest that the United States 
perform any of these works by itself. Neve; 
again, let us hope, shall we do what we did 
when we stayed unarmed and Germany ang 
Japan became ready for aggression. We think 
that our policy should exhibit the olive 
branch but, if the olive branch is rejected 
then the sword ready in its scabbard, we 
think that our delegates in the next Genera) 
Assembly of the United Nations should gay: 

We Americans offer the world such and such 
and such works of peace. We ask the world 
to join us in them. In particular, we ask the 
Soviet Union, the only power that could hope 
t» rival us in strength. And we say to the 
Soviet delegates: 

You have more manpower than we have. 
much more; but we have more industria] 
power and more technological skill than you 
have, much more. Now choose. 

Do you want to enlist in a great-power 
march upward toward less aggression and le:s 
capacity for aggression? We welcome you, 

Or do you decline to enlist? Do you thus 
indicate that you still prefer ordeal by bat- 
tle? Tell us. And we shall know what to 
do. And the whole world will see that the 
guilt for what happens will not be ours, 

Thus should our delegates speak, we think. 
Thus should America discover if it must pre- 
pare itself for the old and tragic combat of 
great powers. But thus, first, should our New 
World offer to lead toward making all the 
world into a new world. 





Proposed Fertilizer Plant at Mobile, Ala. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, for con- 
sideration of the Members of both Houses 
of Congress, I submit the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1946. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Harowp: This is in reply to your let- 
ter of July 2 asking for our views with re- 
spect to the construction of a fertilizer plant 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority at Mobile, 
Ala., as provided in the recent Senate amend- 
ment to the act making appropriations for 
Government corporations and independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947. 

A similar plant was provided for in the 
appropriation acts in the 1945 and earlier 
fiscal years but was omitted in the 1946 fiscal 
year. It is our understanding that the plan‘ 
was not constructed because of wartime con- 
struction controls and material shortages 
We are not entirely clear as to whether the 
proposed plant is intended as an expansion 
of the experimental and pilot plant work now 
carried on by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
with respect to phosphatic fertilizers or a5 @ 
commercial plant. 

As a matter of policy the Department be- 
lieves that the Government should Par 
ticipate in experimental and pilot-plant op- 
eration but that construction and operation 














of commercial plants should be by private 
enterprise, including farmer cooperatives, in 
all cases where such construction and opera- 
tion will result in needed fertilizers being 
available at prices in keeping with efficient 
operation. We feel that the construction 
and operation of plants by the Government 
for commercial production of fertilizer should 
be as a last resort to get the job done. 

The very great need for increased quantities 
of fertilizer to meet the present emergency 
is well known, as is the prospect for sub- 
stantial increases in their use in the future, 
particularly in the Middle West. While the 
proposed plant would not be completed in 
time to aid in meeting the present emer- 
gency, it could have a part in meeting our 
long-term need. Production for the areas 
of increased use could be provided by estab- 
lishing plants in the area of increased use, 
or by the manufacture of concentrated ma- 
terials near Florida or western phosphate rock 
deposits. It is the Department’s view that 
such plants should be located so that P.O, 
can be used by farmers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Such a determination of location 
would involve careful study of the area of 
need, available sources of raw materials, pro- 
duction costs, transportation costs, etc. We 
have not attempted to determine the feasi- 
bility of the construction of the Mobile plant 
based on these considerations and, without 
additional study, would not be in position to 
intelligently support or oppose the inclusion 
of the proposed authorization. 

Sincerely yours, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1946. 

Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cooter: In response to your in- 
quiry regarding the item of $3,000,000 in the 
Government corporations appropriation bill 
for start of construction of a Government 
fertilizer plant at Mobile, Ala., the National 
Grange believes that the item should be de- 
leted from the bill. 

The Grange has not taken a position either 
in favor of or in opposition to that particu- 
lar plant, but we believe it should receive 
careful study by Congress before a decision 
is made. Congress has not had the oppor- 
tunity for such a study. 

A fertilizer committee of the Grange is 
studying the entire problem of Government 
manufacture and distribution of fertilizer. 
The circumstances surrounding inclusion 
of the $3,000,000 item in the bill do not ap- 
pear to us to be in conformity with sound 
legislative procedure, 

Our opinion that the item should be de- 
leted is based on the belief that Congress 
should not be asked to act hastily and with- 
out adequate hearings both as to advisability 
cane policy and the necessity for such 

ant. 

The Grange, as well as other interested 
groups, received no notice of hearings and, 
consequently, had no opportunity to appear 
before a committee of either House. We be- 
lieve that all interested groups are entitled 
to be heard and the evidence weighed care- 
fully before action is taken. 

The Senate, we understand, passed the 
bill without a reading and under circum- 
stances which made consideration of the 
Mobile plant item practically impossible. 
poe hope that Congress will defer action on 

‘s Item until the entire matter can be 
Studied carefully, 

Passage of the bill with the fertilizer plant 
’ppropriation included would, we believe, 
establish @ precedent which might prejudice 
further consideration of the important prin- 
Ciple involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT S. Goss, 
Master, the National Grange. 
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Rent Contro!s Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
unexpected veto of the price-control 
legislation by President Truman on 
Saturday, June 29, has resulted in one 
problem which should have had and 
which still needs emergency action. By 
reason of the veto all price controls ex- 
pired at midnight on June 30. This left 
the country without any price ceilings 
on rents for dwellings and homes. There 
were, I believe, two notable exceptions. 
One exception was in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which has its own price-control 
law. Congress had already acted to ex- 
tend this for another year a few days 
ago. Very fortunately, President Tru- 
man neglected to veto this rent-control 
law. 

As you know, New York State, under 
the able and forceful leadership of the 
Honorable Thomas E. Dewey, its gover- 
nor, enacted a State rent-control law 
months ago, looking forward to the 
time when the Federal Government 
would abolish rent controls. Governor 
Dewey, as events the last 2 or 3 days have 
shown, used remarkable foresight and 
good judgment in protecting the people 
of New York State against the very ir- 
responsible contingency now created. 

Practically every State finds itself 
without any adequate rent controls and, 
in many instances, no rent controls at all. 
They also have, without exception, a 
shortage of housing facilities which 
makes it imperative that the American 
people be protected in this crisis and 
emergency. 

Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
legislation which would meet the situa- 
tion and solve the rent-control problem 
by extending the Rent Control Act for 
another year. This legislation is known 
as House Joint Resolution 375 and reads 
as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 375 
Joint resolution extending the rent-control 
provisions of the Emergency Price Control 

Act of 1942, as amended, until June 30, 

1947 

Resolved, etc., That section 1 (b) of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The provisions of this act, and all 
regulations, orders, price schedules, and re- 
quirements thereunder, shall terminate with 
respect to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of maximum rents, on June 30, 1947, 
or upon the date of a proclamation by the 
President, or upon the date specified in a 
concurrent resolution by the two Houses of 
the Congress, declaring that the further con- 
tinuance of the authority granted by this 
act is not necessary in the interest of the 
national defense and security, whichever date 
is the earlier; except that as to offenses com- 
mitted or rights or liabilities incurred, prior 
to such termination date, the provisions of 
this act and such regulations, orders, price 
schedules, and requirements shall be treated 
as still remaining in force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper suit, action, or prose- 
cution with respect to any such right, lia- 
bility, or offense.” 
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Src. 2. (a) (1) The provisions of this 
joint resolution shall take effect as of June 
30, 1946, and (2) all regulations, orders, price 
schedules, and requirements under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
and the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, with respect to the establishment and 
maintenance of maximum rents which were 
in effect on June 30, 1946, shall be in effect 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as if this joint resolution had been enacted 
on June 30, 1946, and (3) any proceeding, 
petition, application, or protest which was 
pending under the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, or the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended, on June 30, 1946, 
with respect to the establishment and main- 
tenance of maximum rents shall be pro- 
ceeded with and shall be acted on in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if 
this joint resolution had been enacted on 
June 30, 1946. 

(b) In any case in which either of such 
acts or any regulation, order, or require- 
ment thereunder prescribes any period of 
time within which any act is required or per- 
mitted to be done with respect to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of maximum 
rents, and such period had commenced but 
had not expired on June 30, 1946, such period 
of time is hereby extended for a number of 
days equal to the number of days from July 
1, 1946, to the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution, both inclusive. 

(c) No act or transaction with respect to 
the establishment and maintenance of maxi- 
mum rents occurring subsequent to June 30, 
1946, and prior to the date of enactment of 
this joint resolution shall be deemed to be a 
violation of either of such acts or of any 
regulation, order, price schedule, or require- 
ment thereunder. 





Many people, Mr. Speaker, recognize 
that legislation of this character ought 
to be enacted. While they thoroughly 
agreed with President Truman’s action 
in abolishing wartime price controls, they 
feel that he went too far when he in- 
cluded rents in his veto message. 

I hope that this bill of mine, or some 
similar legislation, is enacted immedi- 
ately by Congress. I was surprised when 
my colleague from Kentucky I[Mr. 
Srence], spokesman for the President on 
this subject, blocked Representative 
WotcotT?’s efforts to have enacted a reso- 
lution similar to mine, on Monday, July 1, 
immediately after the House had adopted 
the 20-day continuing resolution. Fur- 
thermore, it surprised me even more to 
learn today that the President’s repre- 
sentatives in the other body had blocked 
similar legislation there. We cannot 
permit the President to continue to over- 
ride the popular demand for protection 
against exorbitant rentals. 





Stefan and the Guerrillas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the RecorD, I include the following 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star, of March 11, 1946, regard- 
ing our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Steran, of Nebraska, which pays tribute 
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to the invaluable service which he ren- 
dered in the struggle for the liberation of 
the Philippines: 


STEFAN AND THE GUERRILLAS 


The award of the Philippine Military 
Merit Medal to Representative Kart STEFAN, 
of Nebraska, brings to light another fascinat- 
ing episode in the thrilling story of behind- 
the-lines guerrilla warfare which helped to 
pave the way for American recapture of the 
Philippines. 

Mr. StTeFran’s part in the story began more 
than 40 years ago when he forsook his tele- 
graph operator’s key in Omaha to answer 
his country’s call for telegraphers to volun- 
teer for service during the Philippine Insur- 
rection. During 2 years of duty he not only 
taught many members of the Philippine 
Constabulary how to be telegraphers, but 
laid the basis for lasting friendships which 
were to pay high dividends. He renewed 
these friendships in 1935 when he attended 
the inauguration in Manila of the common- 
wealth government. Mr. STEFAN and his old 
comrades even then feared the day might 
come when they would have to stick to- 
gether for more than fellowship reasons— 
in mind if not in person. They pledged 
themselves to keep in touch with one an- 
other, through thick and thin. 

When the Japanese invaded their home- 
land in December of 1941, Mr. STEFAN’s Fili- 
pino comrades were cheered to receive the 
first of what was to be a long series of radio 
messages of encouragement from their con- 
gressional champion and friend. He urged 
them, after the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, 
to continue the fight behind the enemy lines, 
to organize guerrilla bands that would harass 
the Japs at every turn. And he had the 
satisfaction of receiving through under- 
ground channels not only acknowledgment 
of his broadcasts but word of guerrilla ac- 
tions that told him that his Filipino asso- 
ciates were keeping their part of the pledge. 
The presentation of the medal on behalf of 
President Osmena was more than a gesture, 
therefore. It was a heartfelt token of appre- 
ciation by the Filipino people for Mr. STEFAN’s 
inspirational leadership in their darkest 
hours. He, too, had kept his pledge. 





Veterans of Foreign Wars To Support 
OPA Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter addressed 
to me from the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Massachusetts, who voted 
on June 22 at Lawrence, Mass., to support 
OPA controls. 


Masor JOHN J. LEONARD Post, No. 70, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Springfield, Mass., July 1, 1946. 
Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, in convention assembled, June 
22, at Lawrence, voted unenimously the sup- 
port of OPA controls. 

Many of our Congressmen and Senators 
submitted to President Truman an emascu- 
lated bill, which in its form would have 
meant no controls. As of today controls of 
essentials and other goods no longer exist. 


Not only the veterans, but their families and 
all other Americans will suffer as a result of 
the congressional action last week. 

We have over 65,000 members in Massa- 
chusetts and we can no longer ignore the 
actions of our Congress in permitting con- 
trols to be outlawed and penalizing not only 
the veterans but their families and others. 
We ask that you, as our Congressman in 
Massachusetts, take steps at once to put 
controls back on the books. From the vet- 
erans’ angle, those receiving pensions, those 
who are in training programs, those attend- 
ing schools and colleges, the widows and the 
orphans of veterans will suffer because of 
the removal of controls. 

We urge you to act now because delay ‘s 
dangerous. 

I would appreciate hearing from you about 
this important legislation. 

Most sincerely, 
JuLIuS MELTZER, 
Coordinator, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Massachusetts. 





Our Policy on Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a letter written by the 
Nuttle Lumber & Coal Co., of Denton, 
Md., to all their customers as a result of 
the death of the OPA. 

The letter follows: 


NutTTLe LUMBER & COAL Co., 
Denton, Md., July 1, 1946. 
OUR POLICY ON PRICES 


Dear CUSTOMER: We do not propose to raise 
our prices now that OPA is off, only where 
rising costs force us to do so. Nor do we 
at any time propose to increase our mark-up. 

We propose to do everything in our power 
to help production, fight rising prices, and 
use every device to produce a better home at 
a lower cost. However, we feel that prices 
will increase to us and to you, then grad- 
ually stabilize. 

We hope the removal of OPA or the subse- 
quent renewal of OPA will do two things: 

1. Place manufacturers in a position to pro- 
duce badly needed products, 

2. Give manufacturers and retailers a real- 
istic pricing policy to prevent the majority 
of our products moving through the black 
market. 

A policy of this kind would allow manu- 
facturers in our industry to make flooring, 
finish moldings, windows, doors, and so 
forth, again so that we could start a building 
with the assurance that it can be finished 
with a minimum of difficulties. 

A policy such as this would stop black- 
market operations and let materials move 
through normal channels. We could have 
sold our entire production at black-market 
prices, but we have always refused to take 
1 cent more than what we believed to be 
ceiling prices. 

The Government has many men hired in 
every department in times like this to fill 
every newspaper, radio programs, and every 
other method to urge you to write your Con- 
gressmen and Senators favoring President 
Truman’s veto. Their jobs are at stake, as 
are those of the many thousand OPA work- 
ers, all of whom are paid by you at great 
unnecessary cost. Do not be fooled by this 
propaganda. 
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We believe that Congress should take no 
further actions on OPA, or reenact a realistic 
price-control bill that will give you butter 
white shirts, clothes, autos, radios, and all the 
other products you are accustomed to, 

We urge you to buy conservatively, unti 
production can be adjusted to meet demang, 

Respectfully yours, 
Exias W. Nout te, 
Manager, 





Farmers Pioneering in Aviation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read an article in the spring issue of 
Plane Talk magazine, published by the 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., en- 
titled “How Planes Serve the Farmer.” 
The article was written by Mr. Harry 
Woodhead, president of the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Farmers are utilizing the airplane for 
crop dusting, seeding, fire control, cattle 
round-ups, and many odd jobs, as well as 


‘for transport. 


Because they have pointed the way to 
an everyday practical use of small planes, 
I insert in full the article written by Mr. 
Woodhead. 

It follows: 


HOW PLANES SERVE THE FARMERS 


The American farmer, in his usual alert 
way, has been among the first to realize how 
useful the airplane can be in all sorts of daily 
chores. 

Proof of this exists in the organization 
called the Flying Farmers, which started in 
Oklahoma only 2 years ago, and is now ex- 
panding rapidly. We haven't heard yet of 
any organization of flying doctors, or flying 
bankers, or flying plumbers, using the air- 
plane in their everyday business. 

It is probably natural that the Flying 
Farmers idea originated in the Southwest— 
where distances are vast. The Flying Farm- 
ers in Oklahoma use planes for supervising 
cattle round-ups, hunting for strays, chas- 
ing coyotes—which they actually shoot from 
low flying planes—and for such odd chores 
as looking for fence breaks. Then, of course, 
a plane is wonderful for making a fast trip 
into town to pick up a spare part for the 
tractor, without waste of time, or for Just 
going visiting. 

One leader in the Oklahoma group, 4 re- 
markable chap named Heinie Bomhoff, has 
taught 200 ot his neighbors to be pilots; and 
the organization has grown so fast that over 
200 Oklahoma farmers and their wives 4t- 
tended its second annual convention last 
August in Stillwater, where Oklahomas 
A. and M. College is located. 

Farmers are beginning to discover all the 
ways a small plane can be useful in farm op- 
erations. The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration reports great success, for instance, 10 
using the airplane for seeding a large variety 
of crops. The crops include all kinds of 
range grasses, as well as wheat, oats, alfalfa, 
and rice. The story of how success Was 
obtained in sowing rice from the alr is 
typical. 

In early experiments in aerial planting, 
dry rice was sown on fields already flooded. 
But the rice seed floated and drifted on the 
water, and finally sank in unsatisfactory 
bunches—too much here, too little there. 
Then experiments were made in soaking the 











seed—almost to the point of germination— 
before sowing from the plane. This works 
perfectly. The soaked seed sinks quickly 
without drifting. An even sowing results. 
Equally important, the birds do not have a 
noliday feast. 

Today more than 80 percent of Califor- 
nia's rice lands—some 130,000 acres—are be- 
ing farmed from the air. Planes are used 
even after the crop comes up to scare off 
ducks and geese that might feed on the young 
plants—a kind of flying scarecrow. 

Seeding of grasses over thousands of acres 
of grazing land is reported to be similarly 
successful. Once, when land was grazed to 
depletion or burned over, it was considered 
almost lost—especially in rugged regions 
where use of ground machinery was imprac- 
tical. Today the aerial seeder can sow vast 
areas With grass seed in a few hours, com- 
nleting the operation before a scheduled or 
forecasted rain. 

One of the most important farming uses 
of the plane we've heard about in recent years 
has been in the protection of crops from 
pests. In this job, the speed of the plane is 
of all-out importance. When a pest ap- 
the loss of a few days in its control 
can mean disaster. But an airplane, cover- 
ing 300 to 500 acres a day with one of the 
modern insecticides, can destory the menace 
aimost overnight. 

One of the earliest uses of the airplane for 
pest control was in the cotton lands of the 
South, where the boll weevil has created eco- 
nomic headaches for generations. Today air- 
planes are helping control insect pests in 
citrus groves, in fruit orchards, in truck farm 
areas. For some truck farmers, aerial spray- 
ing of dust seems to prove more effective 
than any other method of applying it, since 
the plane propeller gives a whirling motion 
to the poisonous dust so that it reaches down 
to the under side of the plant leaves, where 
most of the insects feed. 

One of our important crops is timber, and 
one of its greatest hazards is fire. In the 
past, it could take several days for a fire crew 
to work through dense forest lands after a 
fire was discovered. By then the blaze could 
be wholly out of control. Today we hear of 
fire fighters being parachuted into the area 
immediately. We are probably nearing the 
time when fire-fighting chemicals can be 
sprayed directly from an airplane. 

There is another special use for planes 
in rural life on which one cannot put a 
jollar value—the mission of rescue. Dread- 


pears, 
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| accidents can happen on the farm, just 
as in all industry where machines are used 


daily, 


nitie 


Unfortunately, many rural commu- 
> do not yet have adequate hospital 
facilities, 

Here the airplane can offer in peace the 
= e that the L-5 flying jeep rendered in 

ar 

These Stinson-built planes were good for 
every conceivable kind of liaison work— 
Scouting enemy positions, acting as eyes for 
our own Artillery and Tank Corps, carrying 
Cocuments to headquarters, surveying tele- 
Phone lines to locate broken wires, rushing 
‘mergency equipment to a difficult spot. 
They even flew off aircraft carriers. 

They could take off and land in the small- 
est kind of clearing. They rescued men from 
Spots where no other plane could go. They 
saved thousands of American lives by rushing 
iurt men to adequate medical care before 
c mplications like peritonitis could destroy 
their chances for life. The time is here when 
every farming community without good hos- 
pital facilities should have a plane available 
as an emergency ambulance. 

— of the airplane jobs we have men- 
; ned here require skilled piloting. Crop 
Usting and seed sowing, for instance, are 


no work for amateurs. But there is plenty 
n rural areas for such specialized 
A lot of the 300,000 pilots in the Air 


of talent i 
work, 
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Forces were farm boys, and to them the air 
maneuvers needed for dusting crops will be 
practical. On the other hand, ordinary 
£ort-distance flying in good weather is a 
simple enough job, with the planes we have 
now. 

Not too many years ago the fellow who 
took flying lessons was supposed to be join- 
ing the Legion of Death. Modern plane de- 
sign has changed that. The personal plane 
today is something a man of any age can 
learn to fly in a short time. The talk about 
flying being a young man’s game applies only 
to military requirements—and not to pilot- 
ing personal aircraft. I know men of more 
than 60 who are flying their own planes today. 
It’s not years, but alertness and good judg- 
ment, that qualify a man for his license. 

Cost of flying is a subject that concerns 
anyone who starts wondering whether he 
should have a plane of his own. You have 
heard it said that it’s not the first cost but 
the upkeep that hurts. But here the farmer 
has an arivantage over almost all other citi- 
zens. If he has a barn available, he may 
not need to pay for hangar space. He has 
enough land to maintain a flight strip of his 
own if he wants it, though some farmers may 
prefer community landing strips. A level 
mowed field makes an entirely adequate 
flight strip for some of the personal planes 
being made today. 

Our new Stinson plane, for instance, the 
Voyager 150, travels at 125 miles an hour, but 
stalls, lands, at a speed of only 51. And it’s 
easier to fly than some of the planes that 
land at 40. Full load take-offs can be made 
in 550 feet, and landings at gross weight 
require no more than 230 feet landing run. 

When it comes to the item of fuel, oil, and 
replacements for a personal plane, the cost is 
very little if any more than for an auto- 
mobile of comparable price. 

The Voyager 150, for instance will fly for 8 
cents per air-mile (based on 250 hours per 
year utilization. It carries 944 pounds of use- 
ful load. This means that a farmer-pilot can 
take with him three adult persons and 
some baggage or cargo in a Voyager, or if 
he’s alone he can carry 500 pounds of prod- 
uce, equipment, or supplies. As a family 
plane in which four adults can ride com- 
fortably, the 8 cents per mile operation 
cost breaks down to 2 cents a passenger, 
cheaper than the passenger cost in any two- 
place plane. This explains why, mile for 
mile and dollar for dollar, the Voyager 150 
outoperates the smaller planes. 

The two-place plane that some farmers 
are using will not carry a Pennsylvania 
farmer and his family to St. Petersburg for a 
winter’s vacation, or to a national park in 
the West on a summer’s jaunt. But the 
Voyager 150 will even do that. Its incom- 
parable over-all utility, as a plane in the 
medium price field, is one reason why we be- 
lieve this plane is due to prove one of the 
best investments a responsible farmer can 
make. 

Many farmers, for various reasons, may not 
wish to own planes of their own. But lots 
of these will club together in the ownership 
of planes which they will use by turns—just 
as many of them go partners in acquiring 
threshers and reapers and binders and other 
expensive farm machinery. 

Now it isn’t just the personal plane alone 
that promises to make revolutionary changes 
in many a farmer’s way of life. The air liner, 
and especially the air freight service we are 
now developing, are also going to play their 
part. 

Consolidated Vultee recently used one of its 
experimental planes in a series of transcon- 
tinental flights carrying farm produce from 
the west coast to the East. One object was 
to learn how low a goal we could shoot for 
in air freight rates. 

We were vastly eMcouraged by what we 
learned. For one thing, full pay loads from 
East to West included items as varied as 
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automobiles, grand pianos, and kitchen 
stoves. Once we moved the household fur- 
niture of several families simultaneously. 

Flights carrying produce east from Cali- 
fornia gave us discoveries that seem of spe- 
cial interest to farmers. One air shipper of 
California's rich Salinas Valley, for instance, 
found that housewives would gladly pay an 
average of 10 cents a pound more for the 
fresh produce rushed to market by airplane. 

When prices went above this premium, 
there was sales resistance, but the produce 
still sold. Air-borne grapes, for instance, 
brought 44% cents in a city where the pre- 
vailing price was 27 cents a pound. Straw- 
berries brought 59 cents, compared to a pre- 
vailing price of 29 cents a quart. You will 
note that these are hundred percent pre- 
miums. Cantaloupes were sold at 29 cents 
a pound instead of the usual 914 cents— 
a 200-percent premium. OPA granted spe- 
cial price ceilings for the air-borne foods. 

Two facts seem evident in this. First, in 
every great metropolitan center there is an 
important core of people with incomes far 
above the average—and these people are 
the most profitable market any producer can 
reach. Second, these buyers are willing to 
pay premiums for fresh luxury and out-of- 
season produce which run far above the cost 
which air transport adds to the freight bill. 

Probably the most important factor in the 
prices obtained was the fact that out-of- 
season produce was offered at retail within 
24 hours after being picked in the far West 
or deep South. 

In these test flights, carrying produce, the 
shipper used the lowest published air freight 
tariff for his cost computations—26 cents 
a ton-mile. But that is a starting figure. 
We firmly believe, in the aircraft industry, 
that air freight rates before long can profit- 
ably come down as low as 10 cents a ton- 
mile or less. 

For example, we have a new passenger plane 
in the works at Consolidated Vultee, the 
model 37, which will carry over 200 pass- 
engers—in deluxe comfort—at a direct flying 
cost of only a little over 4 cents a ton-mile. 
Now, if we leave all the luxurious furnish- 
ings and equipment out of this deluxe pas- 
senger plane to make a cargo plane version, 
we double its pay-load capacity. That gets 
the direct flying cost for freight down some- 
where between 2 and 3 cents a ton-mile. 
Even if we tripled that, to allow for all the 
indirect costs, we are on our way to rates 
below 10 cents for the ton-mile cost. 

At that rate, some producers should even 
be able to ship lettuce profitably. Those big 
producers who buy and operate their own 
airplane fleets direct to market will get rates 
down even further. 

Farmers in the east will naturally ask how 
they are to benefit, if the airplane puts Cali- 
fornia and Florida produce within a few 
hours of the east-coast markets. Is this go- 
ing to take away some of their present in- 
come? The reverse will probably be true. 
The chances are that the American market 
for fresh produce is going to be vastly stim- 
ulated. 

Millions of people in this country do not 
know what it is, for instance, to eat sweet 
corn on the day it is picked—though most 
farm families think corn even 2 hours old 
has lost its freshness. 

Fifty percent of the total ton-miles of our 





national traffic in fresh produce goes just to 
carry what is consumed in New England and 
three other Atlantic States—New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. New York 


alone consumes 800 carloads of so-called fresh 
food products every day—enough carloads to 
make a train 7 miles long. Clearly, the 
market in the Eastern States for fresh pro- 
duce is so huge that imports from Califor- 
nia and Florida will always be only a dribble 
by comparison. 

Such imports, far from damaging the 
market for fresh produce that originates 
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nearby, can only serve to build consumer de- 
mand for premium produce of the nearby 
area. 

Air transport should help the eastern 
farmer benefit from this demand even more 
heavily than it will aid the western grower. 
Short-haul air lines, for instance, could put 
corn picked at dawn in Pennsylvania onto 
New York’s dinner tables that noon. Air 
delivery may mean, eventually, that milk can 
be rushed swiftly to market at a fraction of 
the processing cost now required. In some 
instances, as in bringing the farmer a pre- 
mium for day-old eggs, air transport should 
increase his gross income. In others, as in 
decreasing chances for spoilage, air transport 
should cut his costs and increase his net. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
fact that cheap air freight is going to give 
every farmer, no matter where he is lo- 
cated, a wide choice of markets that he pre- 
viously could never reach by railroad; and 
that choice of market will automatically 
give many farmers a wider choice in the 
crops they raise. Forward looking farmers 
will see many an opportunity to step out in 
front and leave competition behind. 

There has been pending in Congress a bill 
to appropriate a total of $650,000,000 over a 
10-year period as Federal aid for our Na- 
tion’s airports. All sorts of airports will be 
eligible, from the largest class V airfields 
down to the small class I ports and the air- 
strips used for personal planes. As pointed 
out in the national airport plan submitted 
to Congress by the Secretary of Commerce, 
our biggest present need is for many more 
landing fields in rural areas. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration estimates we 
need at least 6,305 airports in this country, 
to serve our needs in the next 5 or 10 years. 

Just as the Federal-aid highways are only 
incidentally farm-to-market roads, so the 
6,300 airports are only a part of the needed 
airport network. Landing fields right on 
the farms and at village crossroads are also 
a need. Plans have been proposed for an 
ultimate total of 25,000 landing fields across 
the Nation, and some believe we shall even- 
tually want such fields dotted from border 
to border, not more than 10 miles apart. 

Good airports in our rural areas should 
produce great economic advantages. They 
will encourage the decentralization of our 
industries. They will establish new markets 
for the farmer, and broaden old ones. They 
will not only stimulate the growth of our 
smaller communities, but may encourage 
new ones to spring up. 

We shall see many new local air lines or- 
ganized, using smaller planes than most 
transcontinental lines, to link up with the 
national routes. They will give the farmer 
the same advantages which only large com- 
munities now enjoy in being linked by air 
travel, air mail, air freight, air express, and 
fast communications of similar kinds. The 
Federal Aid Airport Act, called bill No. 3615, 
is a good first step toward such a program, 
and is therefore a most important measure. 

All industry has an interest in helping to 
increase the prosperity of our farms. It 
might be added that both industry and agri- 
culture need a closer understanding. 

A recent survey showed, for instance, that 
farmers’ estimates of the profit made by in- 
dustry during the war years averaged 37 per- 
cent. The farmers said they thought a profit 
of around 15 percent might be fair. The 
facts are, of course, that American industry 
even during the war years averaged a lot 
less than even that—the average was closer 
to 6 percent. The aircraft industry made a 
profit during the war of only 1.2 percent on 
its sales. Most farmers do a lot better—and 
should. 

Businessmen know fully how the well- 
being of the whole country is linked to the 
farmer's prosperity. Business realizes, too, 
that the farmer needs a far greater share of 
our manufactured products. Too many of 
our farms, for instance, are still not even 


electrified. Too few of them have even the 
common convenience of running water. 

We should remedy such matters, and we 
shall. Consolidated Vultee, for instance, is 
now manufacturing a number of things, in 
addition to airplanes, that the farmer needs 
and wants to make rural life a better life. 

We are now using production methods of 
unexampled efficiency, which Convair devel- 
oped during the war, to build an entire new 
line of gas and electric kitchen stoves and 
ranges. We are planning to manufacture a 
wide range of farm machinery and imple- 
ments. We recently entered.the manufac- 
ture of motor busses, trolley coaches, and 
specialized engines through purchase of a 
controlling interest in A. C. F.-Brill Motors 
Co., and its wholly owned subsidiary, Hall- 
Scott Motor Car Co. 

All of these things play an important role 
in improvipg life in rural communities. 

It is certain that this air age which we are 
now entering will effect important changes 
in our economy and in our way of life, most 
particularly in rural areas. Predictions are 
always hazardous. But with due qualifica- 
tion, we may make a few. 

First. The air age will perhaps benefit tne 
farm even more than the city. It will bring 
vast areas of rural land as near to the City, 
in point of traveling time, as the old subur- 
ban areas. 

Second. The airplane should help to stop 
the decline of our farm population. The 
plane will put the city and distant friends in 
easy reach of every farmer’s family; it will 
add an entirely new social dimension to rural 
living. This fact should help keep many 
young fellows at home. Their sisters will be 
able to get an order delivered by air express 
from a Sears Roebuck catalog in 2 days, as 
fast as most city folks can get a delivery 
from a local department store. That will 
help farm life, too. 

Third. Flying is going to increase many & 
farmer’s income. The small plane will often 
enable him to handle operations on a larger 
acreage. The large transport is going to 
bring him into closer touch with more profit- 
able markets. 

Fourth. The age of air transport is going to 
introduce many a citizen to the wide world, 
by putting the whole globe in his easy reach 
within 40 hours’ traveling time. (We used 
to say 60 hours for flying anywhere in the 
world, but advances in plane speeds has cut 
by a third the figures of only a few years ago.) 

Fifth. Flying henceforth is going to get 
steadily cheaper in cost, just as it has steadily 
been getting safer. 

Last, and most important of all, we can see 
the airplane bringing us a new treedom, 
freedom of choice and freedom of action. 
The automobile brought millions of this kind 
of freedom in a limited way. The airplane 
increases man’s freedom of action many- 
fold; the automobile by comparison is for 
Stay-at-homers. 





Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter that I have received from Mr. 
John L. Bubul, chairman, national poli- 
cies committee, Chamber of Commerce 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., with reference to 
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the proposed congressional reorganizg. 
tion bill, S. 2177: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF Fort Wayne, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., July 1, 1946, 
The Honorable THomas J. LANE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE LANE: A careful study 
has been made of the proposed congressional 
reorganization bill, S. 2177, together with the 
hearings made before your committee. 

Not only are we in accord with the bill, 
but feel that you and all members of your 
committee are deserving of sincere commen- 
dation for the practical and thorough man- 
er in which you have set out to solve a 
very difficult and important problem. 

Certainly if the legislative branch of our 
Government is to meet its serious responsi- 
bility in today’s complex society, members 
of that branch should have every possible 
tool at their disposal to assist them in form- 
ing conclusions, and the procedure under 
which they are required to operate should be 
as efficient and effective as possible. 

In addition to the provisions contained 
in the proposed bill, we are making the fol- 
lowing recommendations which we would like 
to see incorporated in this bill. 

1. The cloture rule in the Senate should be 
changed to limit debate through majority 
vote rather than the two-thirds vote now 
necessary. Since it takes only a majority 
vote to pass legislation, why should it take 
more than a majority vote to bring it out of 
committee? 

2. Seniority should not be the determining 
factor in the selection of committee chair- 
men. 

We notice that in passing the bill the Sen- 
ate has deleted section 201 providing for the 
creation of an Office of Congressional Per- 
sonnel with employment determined by Civil 
Service standards rather than by the so-called 
patronage system now in effect. We believe 
this is a good provision and would like to 
see it reinstated in the bil. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN L. BUBUL, 
Chairman, National Policies Committee. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial published in the Herald-News, 
Passaic, N. J., under date of July 1: 


LET’s SHOW IT CAN BE DONE BY HOLDING THE 
PRICE LINES 


When Mr. Truman vetoed the OPA exten- 
sion bill, it was as if the locomative engineer 
jumped from his cab, warning the people 
in the passenger coaches to use good sense 
and not get excited. 

If he had signed the bill and written a 
denunciation of it he would have discharged 
his duty and put himself on the record. The 
blame for ill consequences—if any came of 
it—would have been on Congress. Instead, 
he leaped from control to chaos. 

It was a good bill that Mr, Truman vetoed. 
It continued badly needed rent controls. It 
kept many price controls and wiped out those 
which were holding up production of things 
we need. It provided for the eventual return 
to free competition without sudden im- 
balance, 











The President ignored the advice of his big 
four counselors in Congress—Senators Bark- 
yey, and McKeutar, Speaker Raysurn, and 
Representative McCormack—men of his own 
party who assured him it was the best bill 
Congress could give him. He chose to go 
along with the Porter-Bowles crowd which 
believes that Congress may be scared into 
restoring bureaucratic controls once more if 
prices go up in a whirl. 

It has been said that Mr. Truman has 
lost control of Congress. Put it the other 
way: His own party has last control of the 
President. 

Now that the control-extension voted by 
Congress has been wiped out by the Chief 
Executive’s ill-considered veto, the people 
themselves have the opportunity and duty 
of exercising self-imposed controls. 

Business and industry, irked by OPA’s il- 
logical regulations, now have the chance to 
prove that American enterprise can function 
without a strait-jacket. 

If they hold the line voluntarily, they will 
prove their point. If they seize the oppor- 
tunity to gouge the buying public, Congress 
will enact stiffer controls. 

The merchant's division of -the Passaic 
Chamber of Commerce set the pattern for 
all our people today when it called upon its 
members and other businessmen to main- 
tain OPA price ceilings voluntarily and urged 
shoppers not to buy overpriced merchandise, 

It is an opportunity to show that Ameri- 
cans know how to meet a crisis. When the 
captain falls, the platoon sergeants take 
over. Now is the time to hold the line! 

The acting Governor, Senator Proctor, 
should call the legislature into special ses- 
sion immediately to assure a continuance of 
rent controls, such as Governor Dewey gave 
New York State in anticipation of OPA’s 
termination. 

The housing situation, bad as it is, must 
not be made worse by greedy demands, 
There must be State-wide controls, pref- 
erably with local administration, and with 
opportunity to appeal local decisions to a 
State authority. 





Inter-American Bar Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on prior occasions I have called the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
the activities of the Inter-American Bar 
Association, which began its career here 
in Washington in 1940. The organiza- 
tion, which is made up of the bar asso- 
ci ations of the Americas, has been stead- 
ly growing in importance and influence. 
Recently the executive committee of that 
association, preparing plans for the fifth 
conierence, which is scheduled to be held 
in Lima, Peru, beginning April 6, 1947, 
met in Washington. The remarks of 
the chairman of the executive committee 
of the Inter-American Bar Association, 
Mr. George Maurice Morris, of Washing- 
ton, give some idea as to what this associ- 
ation is doing. 

Permission having been granted, I 
Present for printing in the Recorp an 
address delivered by George Maurice 
Morris, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Inter-American Bar Association, 
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at the opening session of its meeting at 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., April 23, 1946: 


Dr. Rowe, Sr. Hernando de Lavalle, and 
gentlemen, it is a real pleasure, as chair- 
man of the executive committee, to greet you 
and to thank Director General Rowe of the 
Pan American Union for the cordial welcome 
he has extended to us. The encouragement 
received from this union has inspired and 
aided us greatly in our pursuit of our pur- 


As you will recall, the functions and pur- 
poses of the Inter-American Bar Association 
include providing a forum for exchanges of 
the views of the members of the bar organi- 
zations of the Americas, advancing the sci- 
ence of jurisprudence—particularly the study 
of comparative law—and promoting the 
uniformity of commercial legislation. 

Following these objectives, we, as mem- 
bers of the executive committee, have met 
together today to prepare for and fix the 
date for our fifth conference. That affair 
will be held in Lima, Peru, with the Colegio 
de Abogados de Lima as the host association. 
We are honored in having with us the 
president of that association, Dr. Hernando 
de Lavalle, a distinguished leader of the bar 
in his own country, a man of wide practical 
experience and learning. whose father and 
brother have served with distinction on the 
Supreme Court of Peru. We are also pleased 
to have Dr. Luis Echecopar Garcia, a profes- 
sor of law and an active practitioner, par- 
ticipate in this meeting as the representative 
of Dr. Enrique Garcia Sayan, the distinguished 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Peru. 

Before embarking on the work of this 
meeting, it is appropriate to review briefly 
some of the accomplishments of this young 
organization which was founded in Washing- 
ton on May 16, 1940, at the close of the 
Eighth Scientific Congress. 

The first conference was held in Habana, 
Cuba, in March of 1941. At that conference, 
among significant actions were passage of a 
resolution that an academy of comparative 
and international law should be established 
in Habana, and a resolution recommending 
the resolving of the differences and the har- 
monizing of the laws of the countries of the 
Americas respecting immigration, naturali- 
zation, and citizenship. 

The resolution regarding the academy has 
resulted in the establishment of that acad- 
emy. It held its first session a year ago in 
Habana and is expected to hold a second 
session in February of 1847. The resolution 
regarding immigration, naturalization, and 
citizenship laws has resulted tn measures for 
simplification of the requirements for travel 
in this hemisphere ana particularly those for 
travel by air. 

The second conference held in Rio de 
Janeiro in August 1943, the third conference 
held in Mexico City in August 1944, and the 
fourth conference in Santiago, Chile, Oc- 
tober 1945, have all resulted in actions 
which have been in furtherance of our asso- 
ciation’s objects and purposes. For exam- 
ple, a committee, under the leadership of the 
Barra Mexicana, is making gratifying progress 
in preparing the text for a dictionary of 
Spanish-English, English-Spanish legal 
terms. A group Canvassing Portuguese-Eng- 
lish, English-Portuguese legal terms for the 
same purpose is in the process of organiza- 
tion. Work is also underway in the field of 
legal education promoting the interchange 
of students and professors among the uni- 
versities of our respective countries. In the 
field of penal iaw we are moving toward inter- 
nationally uniform codes and cooperation 
in the apprehension and return of fugitives 
from justice. The cause of avoidance of dou- 
ble taxation on businefs enterprises carrying 
on activities in various American countries 
has been advanced at an accelerated pace as 
a result of our recommendations. 
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We are confident, Dr. Lavalle, that at the 
fifth conference in your beautiful city of 
Lima, the steady progress in attaining the 
objects and purposes of our association will 
receive further impetus. In addition, we be- 
lieve that understanding and friendship, 
which arise among men who work together 
for common goals and which have proved to 
be such delightful and impressive features 
of our endeavors, will be further advanced. 
We are happy to have you and Mr. Echeco- 
par with us in Washington, and we look for- 
ward to being with you in Lima. 





Filipino Naturalization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, July 2, President Truman signed 
the Filipino naturalization bill. I recall 
when this bill was first taken up on the 
House floor in April 1945. We had just 
heard Resident Commissioner RoMULO 
deliver a most powerful address on Fili- 
pino loyalty to the United States, and I 
then moved for unanimous approval of 
the bill as our tribute to the worthy Fili- 
pino spokesman in Congress. I am 
proud to have made such a motion, be- 
cause the loyalty of the Filipinos to 
America in the recent war is a highlight 
in our national history which does honor 
to both America and to the Philippines. 
General Romuto worked indefatigably 
in Congress for the passage of this nat- 
uralization bill, and also recently for the 
Military Assistance Act, and credit must 
be given where credit is due. Under 
unanimous consent of the House, I insert 
General Romuto’s statement and also the 
statement of Antonio Gonzalez, presi- 
dent of the Filipino intercommunity 
organizations of the Western States, on 
the signing of the naturalization bill: 

GENERAL ROMULO’S STATEMENT 

Before leaving Washington for Manila, I 
conferred with congressional leaders of both 
Houses. and had the assurance that H. R. 776, 
in its new form and improved at my spe- 
cific request, would be passed by Congress 
before June 28. Both floor leader, JoHN W. 
McCormack, and House rules chairman, A. J. 
SABATH, as well as minority leader, JosEPH W. 
MARTIN, promised me the bill would be given 
priority. 

I wish to thank them and also the mem- 
bers of the conference committee and the 
members of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Immigration for finally approving 
the bili. 1 also wish to thank Senators 
JosEepH H. Batt, WarrEN G. MAGNUSON, 
SHERIDAN DOWNEY, CARL HAYDEN, CLYDE R. 
Horry, Representatives DAN R. McGErHEE, 
Harry R. SuHepparp, chairman of the House 
Immigration Committee JoHN LESINSKI, and 
Delegate JosepH R. Farrincton of Hawaii 
for their valuable cooperation. To Senator 
RIcHARD B. RUSSELL, chairman of the Senate 
Immigration Committee, and Senator JAMES 
O. EASTLAND, I wish to express my apprecia- 
‘tion for their expeditious handling of the 
bill. 

It is gratifying that the Filipinos should 
have been given by congressional enactment 
this new recognition not only of their war 
role, but also of their civic worth as citizens 
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of this great country. As an added evidence 
of America’s friendship for us, it forges an- 
other link that welds us closer as allies to the 
American people. My congratulations to all 
my countrymen in the United States and 
Hawaii, and it is my hope that they will live 
up to their new responsibilities. I am happy 
that as their Resident Commissioner I was 
able to help in the enactment of this law. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ANTONIO GONZALEZ 


The law recently enacted by Congress and 
signed by the President authorizing the ad- 
mission of a quota of Filipino immigrants 
and naturalization of Filipino residents in 
this country and Hawaii has removed one of 
the most controversial and thorny spots in 
American-Filipino relations. 

Two generations of Filipinos born under 
the American flag and nurtured in Ameri- 
can institutions and traditions welcome the 
long-delayed grant of justice as recognition 
at long last of Filipino manhood and of its 
loyalty to America. 

This particular naturalization law does not 
only remove for all time the stigma of in- 
feriority attached to Filipino nationality and 
race, but with the rights and privileges cit- 
izenship affords, the Filipinos in this country 
can rest comparatively secure in their “pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

As president of the Filipino Inter-Com- 
munity Organizations of the Western States, 
I must thank Resident Commissioner Rom- 
uLo for his efforts in pushing this bill 
through. I saw him in action in Congress 
while working for this bill, and I can say its 
enactment is due to his aggressiveness and to 
the friendship and respect that Members 
of Congress of both Houses have for him. 
In behalf of FICOWS I extend to him our 
heartfelt appreciatidn, for he has worked sin- 
cerely and effectively for us Filipinos in the 
United States and Hawaii. 





Democracy’s Child Is 21 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, former 
Senator Hawes, also a former Member of 
this House, who wrote the first Philip- 
pine Independence Act, and has repre- 
sented the Philippine Commonwealth in 
a legal capacity, has requested me to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a brief 
historical sketch of Philippine relations 
and what is before the new Republic. As 
July 4 is the boundary line I take the 
liberty of making this request now so 
that part of the history of our relations 
with these brave people may be part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Democracy’s CHILD Is 21 


(By Paul V. McNutt, United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippines) 


(On July 4 the Philippines become inde- 
pendent. But like a father whose son has 
come of age the United States must stand 
back of its offspring ready to help, foy this 
son has been gravely injured.) 

July 4 has been celebrated for 47 years in 
the Philippine Islands as American Inde- 
pendence Day. This year, after a Japanese- 
inspired interruption of 3 years, July 4 will 
be celebrated again, not as American Inde- 
pendence Day but as Philippine Independ- 
ence Day. It will be celebrated in every 
hamlet, every barrio, every village, and every 


city of the far-flung islands. In Manila it 
will be celebrated as the most historic day 
in the several thousands of years during 
which those islands have been inhabited by 
the short, stocky, brown-skinned people of 
the Malayan race. 

It will be a day of history, not only for 
the Philippines but for the United States. 
In a larger sense it will be a day of history 
for the entire world. 

On that day a new nation will be born 
to the community of free peoples. It will not 
be a nation spawned in violence or revolt, 
nor one resurrected by a treaty between vic- 
torious powers who have liberated it by war. 
It will be an entirely new nation—given birth 
by the free will of its former sovereign, the 
United States. It will be the culmination of 
a studied and irregular pattern of prepara- 
tion which was started almost immediately 
after the Philippines were acquired from 
Spain in 1898. 

Never has a nation started off its existence 
under more dramatic and difficult conditions. 
This is a nation destroyed by war, its econ- 
omy paralyzed by destruction. The people 
are completely dislocated, shell-shocked, and 
confused. An angry and passionate national 
election has just been held, and the wounds 
are deep. In some sections armed bands of 
bold and reckless men defy law and order. 
Local demagogs feed on long-festering dis- 
contents. 

Vast numbers of Filipinos, unsettled and 
dispiaced by the war, will be unwilling to 
return to their old jobs in mill and on farm. 
Filipino veterans, their widows and orphans, 
will have to be cared for—in large part by 
the United States Government—for almost 
100,000 Filipinos died fighting under our flag. 
Lack of public health facilities, sanitation, 
and adequate housing threatens the entire 
nation today with epidemic. 

There are great maladjustments in land 
ownership. Many millions live in virtual 
bondage to landlords to whom the tenants 
are perpetually in debt. Sharp lending prac- 
tices are common. As a result, there is a 
great unrest in some of the agricultural areas. 

The Philippines still have their collabora- 
tionist issue to dispose of. Some 6,000 indi- 
viduals have been indicted for giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy during the occupation. 
A people’s court was established a year ago 
to try collaborationist cases. Its facilities 
are inadequate. Means of transportation and 
funds for investigation are limited. But the 
court is moving slowly to dispose of this ex- 
plosive situation. Recently a top collabora- 
tor, the secretary of national defense in the 
Japanese puppet cabinet, was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Other trials are expected 


. to follow more quickly. 


GRAVE DANGERS TO THE REPUBLIC 


Add up the economic chaos, the discontent 
of the farm tenants, the question of the col- 
laborators, and the bitterness that was en- 
gendered in the recent national political 
campaign, and the result is a mountain of 
responsibilities facing the new Government 
as it starts out on its adventure in inde- 
pendence. 

I believe firmly that the Filipino people 
and their leaders can solve these problems 


with our help and friendship. They are 
resolute and ingenious. Their leaders are 
patriotic and highly educated. I do not 


doubt, as I once did, that they can make a 
success of independence. It is the obliga- 
tion of the United States to help them over 
their many obstacles and to set them on the 
road to true twentieth-century democracy. 
The election of Manuel Roxas as the third 
President of the Commonwealth and auto- 
matically as first President of the Philippine 
Republic, was not unexpected. President- 
elect Roxas is a comparatively young, vigor- 
ous, and imaginative man. Before the war 
he had been identified in the Philippine pub- 
lic mind with liberalism cf the Rooseveltian 
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variety. He had achieved a reputation as en 
economist and expert in national finance, 

It is true that Roxas, who has served jn 
both the Senate and the House of Representa. 
tives of the Philippine Congress, occupied g 
position in the puppet government that was 
sponsored by the Japanese during the war. 
But he brought forward evidence purporting 
to show that he was “spiritual director” of 
the entire underground resistance movement 
in the Philippines during the war. 

President-elect Roxas was chosen because 
he represented the inarticulate yearnings of 
the great mass of the Philippine people for 
drastic, even radical, action to rehabilitate 
their shattered land. President Osmena, gal. 
lant and gracious gentleman though he is, 
was too firmly tied to the traditions of politi- 
cal conservation and to the governmental 
practices of the preindependent period. He 
was a great and historic figure in the long 
struggle for independence. His place in the 
history of his people is secure. 

But the Philippine voters apparently de- 
cided that their republic must be headed by 
a man acquainted with the new economy of 
the Western World—with economic plan- 
ning, regional development projects, and 
government regulation of private enterprise. 
It was this philosophy that Roxas repre- 
sented to the people. All other issues and 
charges, and there were many others in- 
volving political bossism, dictatorship, inef- 
ficiency, corruption, fascism, and imperial- 
ism, apparently made little impression on 
the electorate. 

The new government must solve, first of 
all, the lanfl problem. Too many people cul- 
tivate too few acres, and receive too little 
compensation. In some provinces 80 per- 
cent of the land is farmed by tenants. The 
average annual cash income of most of these 
tenant families was, before the war, 20 Amer- 
ican dollars. Many had less. 

One solution would be the opening up of 
the vast untouched acres of the national 
domain. Over 60 percent of the arable land 
of the Philippines is virgin. But much of this 
land is far from town and city, cut off by 
poor communications from the cultural cen- 
ters. It will take wise and careful planning 
to solve this problem. 

Water power, of which the Philippines has 
a tremendous potential, must be developed. 
Electricity, communications, and social aids 
must be provided to wrest the nation from 
a state of semifeudalism and assure to the 
people the benefits of the twentieth century. 

For the achievement of these objectives the 
half billion dollars of war-damage payments 
which will be made available by the United 
States Government will be only a bare begin- 
ning. It will take many millions more to 
transform the Philippines into a modern, 
producing nation capable of competing with 
the bustling enterprise of China to the west, 
and perhaps again of Japan to the north. 

The land is rich in all the resources needed 
for a modern and prosperous nation. There 
are coal, iron, water: power, manganese, 
chrome, timber, fertile soil, and an aggres- 
sive and ingenious people. The additional 
financial aid which they will need to develop 
these resources can be in the form of a loan 
from the United States. It could be as much 
as $1,000,000,000, and it would be a sound 
investment. 

Of course, it is to be expected that such 
a loan would be based on a very practical 
specific program which would spread eco- 
nomic benefits among all the sectors of the 
population. This is a must for the Philip- 
pines if the islands are to survive as a demo- 
cratic nation. The exploitation of the many 
by the few must be curtailed. The control 
of government by economic interests must be 
prevented. Literacy must be widely spread. 

The isms of both the Western and the As!- 
atic worlds have sown their seeds in the Phil- 
ippines. There is a small but extremely vo- 
ciferous Communist Party, which, at the 


moment, is receiving considerable ad, com- 











fort, and attention from the Communist 
Party of the United States. There are still 
relics of the prewar Ganaps and Sakdals who 
model their beliefs after those of the Japanese 
militarists and nationalists. These groups 
are racialists and nationalists. They could 
fnd fertile ground for their views if democ- 
racy failed in the Philippipes. 

The United States has it within its power 
to see that this does not happen. We may 
have to go out of our way more than a little. 
We may have to support experiments by 
government which we would call socialistic 
if they were proposed in this country. But 
in the end, if we succeed, we will have en- 
abled a democracy-loving people to preserve 
and extend their freedom and to perpetuate 
the existence in the Orient of a miniature 
yersion of our own way of life. 


AN OFFSHOOT OF OUR SYSTEM 


For the new nation and government 
which will be inaugurated on July 4 will be, 
as it is today, a virtual replica of the United 
States Government, except for certain mod- 
ernizations which were introduced to avoid 
some of the cumbersome aspects of our sys- 
tem of checks and balances. Thus the world 
will see an offshoot of the American system, 
a branch bank of western democracy, sprung 
full grown from 47 years of association with 
the United States. The United States will 
retain no strings of sovereignty, no veto 
power over the internal affairs or foreign 
policy of the mew republic. We will have no 
greater legal authority in the Philippines 
after July 4 than we now have in Argentina 
or Colombia. 

But our relations with the Philippines will 
be much closer than between the United 
States and any other country. The United 
States will have as much interest in the wel- 
fare of the Philippines, and as great an obli- 
gation to uphold that interest, as a parent 
retains in the welfare of a son turned 21. 
That interest and obligation will be enhanced 
by the fact that the Philippines is now a 
wounded offspring, a convalescent, still not 
quite ready to fend for himself. The islands 
could not survive a month without the eco- 
nomic aid of the United States. 

The Philippine national economy before 
the war was, for better or worse, an export 
economy which supported two-thirds of the 
population. Ninety percent of the national 
production, except for locally consumed rice 
and fish, was for export. Eighty percent of 
the total exports in 1939, and 90 percent in 
1940, went to the United States. The export 
commodities were foods, raw materials, and 
their processed products; first of all—sugar, 
then coconut products (copra and coconut 
oil), hemp and cordage, tobacco and cigars, 
pearl buttons and embroidery, gold, chrome, 
manganese and lumber. 

Some copra and some hemp are being ex- 
ported now, but none of the other major 
products. Little cash income from exports is 
reaching the Philippines. The islands are 
living on the cash bonanza which came in 
the form of GI money. That money is being 
quickly dissipated into the hands of traders 
and middlemen. The hosts of GI’s who were 
once in the Philippines have melted away. 
Approximately 69,000 will remain as a peace- 
time force. The millions of United States 
dollars paid out to Philippine Commonwealth 
Army soldiers are also disappearing fast into 
the hands of profiteers. By July 4 the Com- 
monwealth Army will be down to approxi- 
mately 40,000, and will be transferred to the 
Philippine Government pay roll. 

But that government, now being stripped 
of the funds which had accrued to its ac- 
count in the United States before and during 
the war, faces a long period of deficit financ- 
ing. The government is budgeting approxi- 
mately 180,000,000 pesos for essential services 
and the support of its small armed forces 


x tT 1946-47. Its expectable revenue is about 
20,009,000 pesos. 
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There is still considerable cash in the hands 
of businessmen in the Philippines. The local 
stock exchange, recently reopened, throbs 
with activity. Gold stocks are booming, al- 
though no gold is being mined and the mines 
are still flooded, their timbers rotted away. 
There is a fantastic boom in business marts 
because there is money, but no productive 
enterprises to attract investment. The gov- 
ernment has recently moved cautiously to 
see if it can soak up a small portion of the 
loose cash with an internal bond issue. But 
until now, businessmen have viewed all pro- 
duction investments with great skepticism. 
There was much more profit to be gained in 
buy-and-sell. There was no assurance of 
future trade relations; hence no inducement 
to invest money in production or rehabilita- 
tion. 

The United States Congress, after a 10- 
month delay, has completed action on two 
pieces of legislation which will define pref- 
erential Philippine-American trade relations 
after independence, and will provide money 
for the payment of war damage claims. The 
first and most important piece of legislation 
provides for 8 years of reciprocal free trade 
after July Fourth, and 20 years of gradually 
decreasing trade preferences after the expi- 
ration of free trade. 

It also provides for absolute quotas on 
competitive Philippine products shipped to 
the United States, such as sugar, cordage, and 
coconut oil. These quotas are designed both 
to limit competition with American products 
in the American market and to encourage 
the Philippines to branch out into other lines 
of production designed either to meet local 
needs or to compete in the world market. A 
number of new lines of endeavor have been 
suggested for such a program of diversifica- 
tion—peanut production, rubber and cotton 
(the Japanese tried unsuccessfully to pro- 
mote cotton production in the Philippines), 
and light industries, such as sponge iron (the 
Philippines have great deposits of iron ore), 
textiles and ceramics. 

Of course, it is not the desire of the United 
States Government to perpetuate the dom- 
inating position held by the sugar industry 
in the Philippine economy before the war. 
I believe it unwise for any single industry, 
especailly an export industry, to be the crux 
of a nation’s economy. However our job in 
the Philippines today is the rehabilitation 
of the economy and of the Government in 
the shortest time possible. The Philippine 
sugar exports from 1936 to 1940 accounted 
for 34 percent of the value of all Philippine 
exports and roughly, 15 percent of the na- 
tional production of all commodities. 


ISLAND MUST SEEK NEW PRODUCTS 


The sugar industry probably can come 
back, at least in part, in a relatively short 
time. Sugar income will be a shot in the 
arm, both for the domestic economy and for 
government revenues. The whole effect of 
the Trade Act is to encourage diversification 
in addition to providing for restoration of 
the prewar economy. The establishment of 
absolute quota limits and a progressively in- 
creasing tariff duty on some commodities, in- 
cluding sugar, beginning in 1954, together 
with progressively decreasing quotas on other 
products, including coconut oil, cigars, and 
tobacco, will require the Philippines to find 
new economic products beginning that year. 
If they are wise, they will begin such a proc- 
ess immediately. 

The Trade Act is also designed to encourage 
American capital, especially small capital, to 
invest in the Philippines by assuring Amer- 
ican citizens equal rights with Filipinos in 
business and in the development of natural 
resources. This latter provision has been sub- 
ject to some attack in the Philippines as im- 
pinging on Philippine sovereignty, since it 
requires an amendment to the Philippine 
Constitution. It is not an ideal requirement 
to be made on the eve of Philippine inde- 
pendence, 
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Nevertheless, Congress decided the pro- 
vision was essential to invite new American 
capital—the only free capital in the world 
today—to venture into the Philippines. It 
Was considered especially important to en- 
courage small capital investors, as contrasted 
with the big established American corpora- 
tions who already are acclimated to the Phil- 
ippines, to enter this theater of enterprise. 

Inasmuch as this assurance will last only 
for the 28-year life of the special trade ar- 
rangement, there is no infringement of Phil- 
ippine sovereignty. It was not the desire 
of Congress to restrict the freedom of the 
Philippine Government to protect the people 
of the Philippines against exploitation. The 
Government will have full freedom to tax 
and to regulate, and it should and will, I 
hope, use that power to the maximum to pre- 
vent unscrupulous business of any nation- 
ality from obtaining a strangle hold on the 
national economy, or from exploiting the 
natural resources solely for profit. 

Full and proper consideration must be 
given by private enterprise in the Philippines 
to the welfare of the Islands and the well- * 
being of the individual workers and pro- 
ducers. Because it was these people, the 
common folk of the Philippines, who resisted 
so heroically and fought so desperately for 
our cause during the war. 

By and large, American commodity in- 
terests did not try, during the Congressional 
consideration of this legislation, to prejudice 
the welfare of the Philippines for their own 
selfish advantage. American cottonseed-oil 
producers, tallow producers, linseed-oil in- 
terests, cordage interests, and above all, sugar 
interests—the interests which in the past 
fought to grant the Philippines their inde- 
pendence for selfish reasons—did not oppose 
our recent grant of these special trade privi- 
leges to the Philippines, provided the do- 
mestic interests themselves were protected 
by quotas. 

There was one exception. There was an at- 
tempt to reduce the Philippine sugar quota— 
the amount of sugar which could enter the 
United States in any 1 year—by 252,000 short 
tons. The argument was made that the Phil- 
ippines could not fill their quotas anyway— 
the Philippines are now actually importing 
sugar, although before the war they were one 
of the world’s principal producers. The dis- 
closure that this attempt was under way 
evoked widespread protests from the Ameri- 
can press as well as from the Philippines. 

Although the actual economic significance 
of such a cut was debatable, there was no 
doubt that it was a shameful gesture toward 
a people who had served us at such tremen- 
dous cost to themselves. The only possible 
beneficiary would have been Cuba, with its 
unlimited potential for the expansion of its 
production. But in the end, the cut was 
restored. 

The second part of the United States con- 
gressional program for Philippine rehabilita- 
tion was the War Damage Act. This provided 
$400,000,000 for the payment of private claims 
for war damages; $120,000,000 for the resto: a- 
tion of damaged roads, public buildings, and 
other Philippine Government property, and 
$100,000,000 worth of surplus property to be 
transferred outright to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 

The two acts provide a protective structure 
within which the Philippine economy can be 
nourished back to recovery. It is a structure 
based on private enterprise, guided as it must 
be by the cooperative efforts of the United 
States and Philippine Governments. 

The War Damage Act sets up a United 
States War Damage Commission to adjudi- 
cate private claims and to guide, in con- 
sultation with the Philippine Government, 
the physical progress of the reconstruction 
program. The reconstruction, itself, is neces- 
sarily based on the continuation of trade 
relations with the United States and the pro- 
vision of a market for Philippine products. 
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, Sugar mills, coconut mills, tobacco factories, 
cordage factories, and farm lands can be re- 
stored and rehabilitated only on the assur- 
ance that their products can be sold in the 
United States. 

The half billion dollars provided in the 
War Damage Act can pay for only half of 
the cctual war damage, perhaps even less. 
For the rest, the Philippines must depend on 
private capital. 

But a nation destroyed by war cannot be 
rehabilitated with dollars alone. It will re- 
quire the sweat and sacrifice of the entire 
Philippine people. It will require the pa- 
tience and painstaking assistance of the 
United States through all its agencies. We 
now have engaged ourselves to a new destiny 
in the Far East. 

Our enlightened Philippine program has 
become a major tenet of our international 
policy. The entire Par East is looking to the 
Philippines as the shining example of en- 
lightened treatment of a dependent people. 
We cannot afford to disappoint the hopes 
of a billion people of the Orient, and of the 
18,000,000 people of the Philippines who are 
anxious now to try out their independence. 
We are thus obligated not only to grant the 
Philippines their indenpendence but to in- 
sure the new nation’s economic survival. 


STRATEGICALLY VITAL UNITED STATES BASES 


We are already committed to the main- 
tenance of naval and air bases in the islands. 
These are not designed merely for the protec- 
tion of the Philippines, nor even for the de- 
fense of the United States. These bases are 
expected to be secondary, supporting instal- 
lations, for supply, repair, and staging ac- 
tivities for all our armed forces in the Far 
East. The Philippines, with their sufficient 
hinterland and ready supply of civilian labor, 
are ideal for such establishments. Neither 
Guam, nor Okinawa, nor any other of the 
islands in the far Pacific can provide the 
facilities for logistics which are available in 
the Philippines. Committed as we are to 
long-time occupation of Japan, to a strong 
policy in Asia, the Philippines are destined 
to play a major role in our diplomacy in 
the Orient. 

Our military leaders recognize the advan- 
tages of strong secondary bases in the Philip- 
pines. But today we are faced by the anom- 
aly of maintaining these bases in a foreign 
land. For the Filipinos, too, it represents a 
contingency on their independence which to 
be acceptable must be looked at in the broad 
framework of a new kind of relationship 
between peoples. Should the United States 
ever again be involved in war in the Orient, 
for instance, the Philippines would be auto- 
matically drawn in. This cannot be con- 
sidered independence in the old meaning of 
the word. Yet when the true nature of fu- 
ture Philippine-American relations is viewed 
in perspective, independenc? takes on a new 
meaning. 

‘The maintenance of American bases in the 
Philippines guarantees not only the stability 
of Philippine independence, but an expanded 
international stature for that nation. The 
Philippines now become an instrument for 
the maintenance of the peace of the Orient 
and the world, since the first principle of 
American foreign policy is that American 
power is to be used for the preservation of 
peace and the support of democracy wherever 
possible in the world. 

The United States has no intention of 
using its power to undermine the national 
integrity of any nation or people. Certainly 
we have no such intention with regard to the 
sovereignty of a nation we have ourselves 
created. That is a new concept in foreign 
relations. We look to the Philippines not to 
support our national interests, but to sup- 
port the cause to which our Nation is com- 
mitted—the preservation of democratic prin- 
ciples in the world. 

To the accomplishment of this purpose 
all our other interests must be subsidiary, 


No vested interest, no economic profit to the 
United States can be weighed in the balance 
against the value of the objective we have 
outlined in the Philippines. By keeping that 
objective paramount, we can gain more for 
our democratic creed and for our way of life 
than by any other single activity I can think 
of, either at home or abroad. 





Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, communism 
is rapidly becoming a far more danger- 
ous threat to our national existence than 
most people realize because its princi- 
ples, activities, and purposes are known 
to so few. This fact has been stated re- 
peatedly; but very seldom are the vicious 
doctrines of communism, the seeds of 
which have been so insidiously imbedded 
in the social order, explained in detail. 
The time has arrived when it is vitally 
important that the average citizen of 
the United States be brought to a reali- 
zation of the objectives of the Commu- 
nists and how they expect to accomplish 
them. Communism is regarded by too 
many Americans as a temporary phase 
which will disappear in a few years, 
something which cannot affect the lives 
of those outside of Soviet Russia. Unless 
this complacent attitude is changed, 
disaster is sure to follow. 

There is nothing new about commu- 
nism. Let the pages of history reveal its 
record. 

As early as the latter part of the 
twelfth century, there was an organiza- 
tion known as the Confrerie de la Paix, 
whose communistic principles were much 
the same as those which exist today. 
They believed that all wealth should be 
equally distributed. Their ideas were to 
undermine, to break down, to-level; they 
began to burn chateaus and cathedrals, 
and to destroy works of art. But the 
French Government was too strong and 
they themselves were destroyed. 

The next major movement of a com- 
munistic nature was that of the Society 
of the Illuminati, organized in 1776 by a 
Bavarian professor named Adam Weis- 
haupt. It was a very carefully worked 
out and cunningly devised scheme. 
Only a comparatively few insiders were 
fully informed as to the designs and 
policies which were to be carried out. 
The basic principle was secrecy. The 
leaders went under assumed names; the 
society itself was not publicized, and its 
operations were conducted by devious 
underground methods. It flourished a 
few years, then expired. 

Three times within a hundred years, 
communism reared its head in the 
stricken city of Paris when torn by the 
desperation of suffering people. Three 
times in a century, in one country alone, 
Communist leaders imposed their doc- 
trines at a time when human resistance 
was susceptible to the duplicity of its 
votaries who had waited long and pa- 
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tiently for just such an opening. Each 
time repeated efforts were made to de- 
stroy government and substitute their 
own leadership. 

In November 1793, midst the horrors 
of the French Revolution, atheism 
reigned supreme; the national conven- 
tion abolished the Sabbath and the lead- 
ers of the Paris Commune declared that 
they intended to dethrone the king of 
heaven as well as the monarchs of the 
earth. Finally, the leaders of the Paris 
Commune Chaumette, Nomore, and the 
Prussian anarchist Clootz prevailed upon 
the national convention to decree the 
abolition of the Christian religion in 
France. 

But this insurrection was only a prel- 
ude to the great Communist rebellion of 
June 1848. Fearing another demonstra- 
tion on an extensive scale, the govern- 
ment made all necessary preparations to 
meet it. Finding the burdens imposed 
upon the national treasury too heavy to 
be borne, the government discharged 
more than 1,000 workmen uselessly em- 
ployed in Paris at the public expense. 
The workmen immediately organized for 
another desperate struggle to bring about 
the realization in practice of the theory 
of socialism and communisni. 

Once more and with even greater ter- 
ror, communism took its toll when, after 
the communal elections in Paris on 
March 26, 1871, which resulted in an 
overwhelming majority for the revolu- 
tionists, the Commune was organized. 
A reign of terror was inaugurated in 
Paris and the outrages of 1793 were re- 
peated. The cry of the Socialists and 
Red Republicans was: “Death to the 
priests,” “Death to the rich,” “Death to 
the property owners.” ’ 

Aristocrats and wealthy persons were 
in constant danger of the guillotine, and 
more than 100,000 fled the city in con- 
sternation. Priests were arrested and 
thrown into prison, churches were sacked 
and religious services suspended, journals 
which supported the Versailles Govern- 
ment were oppressed, and several jour- 
nalists were sentenced to death. The in- 
surgents boldly avowed their determina- 
tion to march on and disperse the na- 
tional assembly, overthrow the Thiers 
government, and establish the universal 
republic. The most shameful outrages 
and excesses were perpetrated. More 
priests and nuns were thrown into prison, 
and a demand was made on the church 
for one million francs, the insurgents 
threatening to kill the archbishop of Paris 
if the sum was not paid. 

A revolutionary attempt led by Lenin 
and Trotsky was made on the czarist 
government in Russia in 1905, but it did 
not succeed. 

Following more careful planning, an- 
other revolution this time against the 
liberal Kerensky republic in Russia un- 
der the same two leaders succeeded in 
November 1917, as a result of which Rus- 
sia came under the control of Com- 
munists. Although Communists had suc- 
ceeded on the earlier occasions just de- 
scribed in overthrowing constituted gov- 
ernment, they had not then developed 
the technique and knowledge of how to 
retain what they had gained; but by this 
time they had. From that day to this 
Russia has remained under Communist 








control, enhanced and strengthened as a 
result of World War II. Let us see how 
this was done. 

Immediately upon obtaining control in 
1917, there began development of the 
well-laid plans of the Communist leaders 
looking to the elimination of all opposi- 
tion. This newly developed technique in- 
volved terrorism beyond any heretofore 
known. Some idea of just what this 
means can be gained from a British of- 
ficial document entitled “A Collection of 
Reports on Bolshevism in Russia,” pre- 
sented to Parliament by command of His 
Majesty, April 1919. A selection from its 
pages of individual reports from English 
officials in Russia to the British Govern- 
ment, is quoted below: 


NOVEMBER 10, 1918. 

Dear Str Georce: The following points may 
interest Mr. Balfour: 

1. The Bolsheviki have established a rule 
of force and oppression unequalled in the his- 
tory of any autocracy. 

2. Themselves the fiercest upholders of the 
right of free speech, they have suppressed, 
since coming into power, every newspaper 
which does not approve their policy. In this 
respect the Socialist press has suffered most 
of all. Even the papers of the Internationalis 
Menesheviks like “Martov” have been sup- 
pressed and closed down, and the unfortu- 
nate editors thrown into prison or forced 
to flee for their lives. 

3. The right of holding public meetings has 
been abolished. The vote has been taken 
away from everyone except the workmen in 
the factories and the poorer servants, and 
even amongst the workmen those who dare 
to vote against the Bolsheviki are marked 
down by the Bolshevik secret pclice as 
counterrevolutionaries, and are fortunate if 
their worst fate is to be thrown into prison, 
of which in Russia today it may truly be said, 
“Many go in but few come out.” 

4. The worst crimes of the Bolsheviki have 
been against their Socialist opponents. Of 
the countless executions which the Bolshe- 
viks have carried out a large percentage has 
fallen on the heads of Socialists who had 
waged a lifelong struggle against the old 
regime, but who are now denounced as 
counterrevolutionaries merely because they 
disapprove of the manner in which the 
Bolsheviks have discredited socialism. 

5. The Bolsheviki have abolished even the 
most primitive forms of justice. Thousands 
of men and women have been shot without 
even the mockery of a trial, and thousands 
more are left to rot in the prisons under con- 
ditions to find a parallel to which one must 
turn to the darkest annals of Indian or 
Chinese history. 

6. The Bolsheviki have restored the bar- 
barous methods of torture. The examination 
of prisoners frequently takes place with a 
revolver at the unfortunate prisoner’s head. 

7. The Bolsheviki have established the 
odious practice of taking hostages. Still 
worse, they have struck at their political op- 
ponents through their women folk. When 
recently a long list of hostages was published 
in Petrograd, the Bolsheviki seized the wives 
of those men whom they could not find and 
threw them into prison until their husbands 
Should give themselves up. 

_8. The Bolsheviki who destroyed the Rus- 

Slan Army, and who have always been the 
avowed opponents of militarism, have forci- 
bly mobilized officers who do not share their 
political views, but whose technical knowl- 
edge is indispensable, and by the threat of 
immediate execution have forced them to 
fight against their fellow countrymen in a 
Civil war of unparalleled horror. 

9. The avowed ambition of Lenin is to cre- 
ate civil warfare throughout Europe. Every 
Speech of Lenin’s is a denunciation of con- 
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stitutional methods, and a glorification of 
the doctrine of physical force. With that 
object in view he is destroying, systematically 
both by executions and by deliberate star- 
vation every form of opposition to bolshe- 
vism. This system of terror is aimed chiefly 
at the liberals and non-Bolshevik Socialists, 
whom Lenin regards as his most dangerous 
opponents. 

10. In order to maintain their popularity 
with the workingmen and with their hired 
mercenaries, the Bolsheviki are paying their 
supporters enormous wages by means of an 
unchecked paper issue, until today money in 
Russia has naturally lost all value. Even 
according to their own figures the Bolshe- 
viki’s expenditure exceeds the revenue by 
thousands of millions of rubles per annum. 

These are facts for which the Bolsheviki 
may seek to find an excuse, but which they 
cannot deny. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. H. B. LocKHarrt. 


Ever since its inception by Lenin and 
Trotsky in 1919, the Communist Third 
International, or Comintern as it is 
popularly called, has been an instigator 
of class warfare and social revolution in 
all countries, the declared purpose be- 
ing to establish a world soviet union 
ruled from Moscow. The Third Inter- 
national was dissolved in May 1943, ac- 
cording to official pronouncements, but 
its acts and philosophies are still in force. 

The Communist Parties are dedicated 
to establish a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat—the wage working class—as 
an instrumentality for the overthrow 
of capitalism—imperialism—particularly 
in western Euorpe and America, with 
special emphasis on Geat Britain and 
the United States. “Revolution” and 
“insurrection” are words constantly 
stressed in their political speeches and 
literature. Strategy is carefully planned 
to the minutest detail and with a view 
to every contingency however remote. 
Stalin himself once said: 

It is inconceivable that the Soviet Repub- 
lic should continue to exist for a long period 
side by side with the imperialist states. Ulti- 
mately one or the other must conquer. 


The Communist Party in America was 
formed in 1919 in Chicago by a group of 
radicals, but almost immediately went 
“underground” because the alien nature 
of its activities was such as to engender 
Nation-wide resentment and opposition. 
In 1925 its official name was changed to 
the Workers Party of America. In 1928 
it came out into the open as the Com- 
munist Party of the United States of 
America. In 1944 the party name was 
changed to the Communist Political As- 
sociation. In 1945 the organization again 
assumed the title, Communist Party. In 
other words, after several changes of 
name, all more or less misleading, it has 
come right back to where it started. 

It is characteristic of Communists to 
change names frequently not only of or- 
ganizations but of individuals as well. 
Members assume what are known as par- 
ty names, invariably Anglo-Saxon patro- 
nymics. Make no mistake about it, the 
rank-and-file is well disciplined, the 
leadership is intelligently astute. The 
fifth column is here, and the termites 
have long been at work on the structure 
of the body politic. They make no secret 
of the fact that they take orders from 
Moscow and carry out policies laid down 
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by the political bureau of the Supreme 
Soviet, or that some if not all of their 
movements are financed by the same 
source. 

Nothing ever happens by chance or 
coincidence in communistic movements. 
They are all carefully planned in ad- 
vance all over the world. To achieve its 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the Com- 
munist Party here must secure predomi- 
nant influences in trade unions, factory 
councils, cooperative societies, sport or- 
ganizations, cultural organizations, even 
the Army and the Navy. Class antago- 
nisms are constantly being stirred up, 
antinegroism and antisemitism being 
the favorite themes. 

In promoting propaganda within the 
armed forces, the Communist hierarchy 
in its official capacity has worked out and 
authorized very specific lines of strategy. 
The faithful are told to cause misunder- 
standings between officers and men; to 
agitate for the election of all command- 
ing officers by the men in the ranks; to 
organize soldiers in alliance with the 
revolutionary proletariat; to convince 
the soldiers that the only war worth wag- 
ing is one for their own liberation under 
a soviet; to join :nilitary organizations 
in order to bore from within; to fight 
compulsory military service; to demand 
broad extension of privileges; to abolish 
saluting at all times; to influence politi- 
cal-education work in the armed forces. 
All this is ordered to be done, illegally if 
necessary, in order to uncermine the 
foundations of capitalism. “Whatever 
helps the proletarian revolution is ethi- 
cal.” 

We have but to look a few months— 
weeks, in some instances—to see every 
one of these made an overt issue in cur 
country. These are not merely propa- 
ganda; they are work: of propaganda 
brought to actuality, and they afford food 
for serious thought—and action—before 
it is too late. 

William Z. Foster, thrice Communist 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States and present leader of the 
Communist Party in America, once told 
a congressional investigating committee: 

Our party considers religion to be the 
opiate of the people, as Karl Marx has stated, 
and we carry on propaganda for the liquida- 
tion of these prejudices among the workers 
* * © Many workers join the Communist 
Party who still have some religious scruples, 
but a worker who understands the elementary 
principles of the Communist Party must 
necessarily be in the process of liquidating 
his religious beliefs, and when he joins the 
party he will soon get rid of them * * * 
A member of the party of the Soviet Union 
who would be married in the church 
wouldn’t be of any value to the Communist 
Party * * * The workers of this coun- 
try and the workers of every country have 
only one flag. That’s the red flag * * * 
We are part of the revolutionary class, and 
all capitalist flags are flags of the capitalist 
class and we owe no allegiance to them. 


The same Foster on another occasion 
had this to say: 


On the one hand we are destroying their 
(workers’) illusions about the sacredness of 
capitalist property and are encouraging them 
to seize this property wherever they have an 
opportunity. On the other hand, we are 
teaching the working-class soldiers not to 
sboot their brothers and sisters who are in 
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revolt, but, if need be, shoot their own of- 
ficers and to desert the army when the 
crucial moment arrives. 


Communist leaders know that their 
movement can thrive only where there is 
discontent, strife, discord, and misery. 
It is, therefore, their recognized strategy 
not only in this country but all over the 
world to originate all the trouble they 
can, and when they find trouble they 
did not themselves start, to exacerbate it. 
They pour oil, not water, on every fire. 
In this country, if there is a strike or a 
period of racial tension or discontent 
with the Government or dissatisfaction 
in the armed forces, Communists are al- 
ways to be found in the midst of the 
scene, doing everything they can to hin- 
der a settlement, and add to any fear, 
suspicion, or ill-will which exists. 

Communism thrives on misery. The 
most glaring and cruel exhibit in this 
respect is the present world famine. 
One-third of the people of the world are 
hungry. Hungry people cannot think 
straight. Hence, they will be more ready 
to turn to the golden but specious prom- 
ises of communism. Therefore, say the 
Communists, let us keep as many people 
hungry as we can. While America and 
other countries are straining every nerve 
to feed the world and to restore peaceful 
conditions so that as soon as possible the 
world can feed itself, Russia is doing all 
it can to block every move toward a ra- 
tional peace. Nor are they aiding in the 
provision of food to hungry peoples in 
Europe, China, and India. 

Herbert Hoover declared on June 5, 
1946, that “‘to date we have not gotten a 
pound of food out of Russia”; and that 
“Communists like to see the people of 
Europe hungry in order more easily to 
establish their political ideals.” Com- 
munism does not hesitate to prolong the 
world’s misery if by doing so it can fur- 
ther its own political ideological or mili- 
tary advantage. 


What follows is a picture of life in 
the United States, as it will be if the 
Communist group is able to carry out its 
designs. : 

The information on which it is based 
comes from statements which used to be 
made openly by Communist leaders— 
they are far more wary of expressing 
their designs now for reasons of policy— 
from official utterances from the days of 
Karl Marx through the Third Interna- 
tionale, and from the pattern realized in 
Russia—the Communist “holy land’— 
and now being set up, with remarkable 
uniformity, in Poland, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Manchuria, and 
wherever Communists have gained suffi- 
cient control. 


First comes the revolution. The Com- 
munist zealot and the less bold fellow 
traveler are just as certain that it is 
coming as we are that day will follow 
night, but they are unable to calculate 
its arrival with such exactitude. In that 
respect they are not given the confidence 
of the master minds in Moscow. Weare 
constantly reminded, however, that it 
will be soon, sudden, violent, the Trotsky- 
ites, the Fascists, the economic royal- 
ists—names Communists apply indis- 
criminately to everybody who does not 


accept their political philosophy, and in- 
tended as insults—will disappear as com- 
pletely as did the Romanoffs 28 years ago 
and in much the same manner. 

The Soviet leaders will lose no time and 
spare no suffering in destroying our pres- 
ent political and economic system by 
force and violence—since the member- 
ship is too weak numerically to do very 
much at the polls—and substituting 
therefor a reorganized social order in 
which common ownership and operation 
of the national economy is vested in a 
government of the people led by the 
working class.° 

We need only look back to the early 
days of Soviet rule and consider what 
happened to the Russian kulaks—peas- 
ant landowners—in order to get a pre- 
view of what is scheduled for American 
monopolistic forces and their hirelings. 
All farm lands were seized by the newly 
formed Soviet Government in 1918 and 
declared public property for distribution 
among the nonlandowning peasantry. 
Owners who objected were either slain 
outright or sent to Siberia as forced 
laborers. 

Instead of the two-party political sys- 
tem, which has been the birthright of 
this land of ours even before there was 
any United States of America, there will 
be but a single party, which means one- 
man leadership, which in turn means 
dictatorship. There will be no such 
thing as a voting opposition because 
there will be no opposition. Party mem- 
bers will vote perfunctorily for a given 
set of candidates or be liquidated. On 
the other hand, faithful and obedient 
party members will be accorded certain 
social privileges and granted priorities, 
even favoritism, in political affairs. 

There are less than 6,000,000 members 
of the Communist Party in Russia, out 
of a total population of perhaps 180,000,- 
000, but they run the government al- 
though not a constitutional part thereof. 
Far less than this number, as an organ- 
ized minority, took over all the functions 
of government in 1917 and throughout 
all the years that followed they have run 
the government and regulated the lives 
of all within their sphere. 

One of the first enemies of authori- 
tarian Government to be destroyed is 
freedom of speech and the press. Our 
Constitution will, of course, be promptly 
scrapped and with it the first amend- 
ment, which guarantees that there shall 
be no abridgement of the freedom of 
speech or of the press. No dictator could 
dictate with anything like that on the 
statute books. Witness Hitler and Mus- 
solini in their heyday and Stalin, who 
is still in his heyday. The expression of 
an opinion, either orally or in print, is 
pretty unhealthy for the offender any- 
where but in a democracy like ours. 
There will be no more news, as we un- 
derstand that term, only censorship and 
propaganda. Such news as is passed 
along to the general public will be hand- 
colored and constitute just what leader 
wants reader to believe and nothing 
more. 

Hitler’s propaganda chief was so adept 
at that sort of thing that the ordinary 
German citizen had no idea the war was 
going along asit was. German prisoners 
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of war brought into this country via the 
port of New York were dumfounded when 
they sailed by the city. They had been 
told, by their own controlled press and 
radio, that it had been leveled to the 
ground long ago. 

One of the paradoxes indicative of the 
workings of the Communist mind is that 
its press takes full advantage of the free. 
dom accorded here in propagandizing for 
a system that denies such freedom. 

Ever since 1791 our fundamental! law 
has guaranteed no interference in the 
free exercise of religion. What will hap- 
pen to that right, should the Communists 
take over, can readily be surmised if we 
consider the sorry state of religion in 
Russia today. The following is taken 
from @n editorial in a Communist-front 
magazine, now happily defunct: 

The church is usually the tool of the ruling 
class. It is a mental chloroform with which 
masses are lulled to sleep. It is the instru- 
ment for the creation of apathy, lethargy, 
inertia—contentment with one’s lot. In 


this respect it is acting in the interest of 
employers. 


Organized religion of any sort is re- 
garded as inimical to a dictatorship, at 
least those which have been tried in our 
day. Church and clergy suffered the 
fate of those whom the dictators chose 
in regard as opposition—imprisonment, 
liquidation, blood purge. 

According to Lenin: 

Our morality is entirely subordinated to 
the interests of the class struggle. We don’t 


believe in eternal morality, and we expose all 
fables about morality. 


Government ownership and operation 
of means of production is a basic prin- 
ciple in the philosophy of communism. 
The means include: banks, land, trans- 
port, mines, oil wells, raw material, ma- 
chinery and factories. Labor union and 
the rights of labor, as we understand 
those terms in the United States, are 
nonexistent in the totalitarian states. 
Lenin’s own words are frankly revealing: 

It is necessary to be able to agree to any 
and every sacrifice and even, if need be, to 
resort to all sorts of devices, maneuvers, and 
illegal methods, to evasion and subterfuge, 
in order to penetrate the trade unions, to 
remain in them, and to carry on communistic 
work in them. 


There is a type of trade organization in 
Soviet Russia, but it bears no resem- 
blance to our AFL or CIO, nor has it the 
influence, authority, or standing. All 
workers in a plant are in a single union— 
not organized by crafts. Soviet workers 
are the poorest paid in Europe. 

Communist leaders of late seem to have 
arrogated to themselves the exclusive use 
of the word “democracy.” William Z. 
Foster is on record as declaring that 
“communism is the most profoundly 
democratic social movement in the 
world.” Communists and prospective 
Communists are led to believe that they 
actually do govern themselves by virtue 
of their complete independence and the 
lack of class distinctions. It seems logi- 
cal, however, that the 180,000,000 people 
in Russia and the 135,000,000 people in 
the United States cannot all be com- 
missars. As a matter of fact, a group of 
less than 80 men are the actual rulers of 








the Soviet Union. Yet the proletarians, 
whose lot in life is supposed to be far 
superior to that in the western democ- 
racies, are told where they shall work, 
when, and how long. ‘ 

Cardinal Spellman, in an article in the 
American magazine for July 1946 has 
this to say: 

America is infected with the germs of com- 
munism, which, spreading its poisonous prop- 
aganda and false philosophies, is twisting and 
tempting the minds of good men until they 
too, become serfs to the perjuring, pander- 
ing spirit of confusion and chaos, 

Today, Communists, suppressing and dis- 
torting truth, are intimidating men and in- 
flicting despotism on America, trying to con- 
vert Americans to communism. In Govern- 
ment, in industry, in labor unions, in our 
political and educational systems, even in 
the armed services of our country, Commu- 
nists and Communist sympathizers hold re- 
sponsible positions, while members of their 
party use the press, the radio, and the films 
to influence and divide us against ourselves. 

They live under the American flag, enjoy 
the priceless privilege of being citizens of 
our Republic, while their own allegiance is 
pledged to an emblem representing a theory 
of government opposed to everything for 
which Old Glory stands, 


Mr. Speaker, do the people of America 
want communism? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following procla- 
mation of the President; also a broadcast 
by President Truman to the Philippine 
people; and the text of an address by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur at the Philip- 
pine independence ceremony at Manila: 


PHILIPPINES PROCLAMATION 


WASHINGTON, July 4.—Following is the text 
of President Truman’s proclamation formally 
declaring the independence of the Philip- 
pines: 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


(By the President of the United States of 
America, a proclamation.) 

“Whereas the United States of America by 
the treaty of peace with Spain of December 
10, 1898, commonly known as the Treaty of 
Paris, and by the Treaty with Spain of 
November 7, 1900, did acquire sovereignty 
over the Philippines, and by the convention 
of January 2, 1930, with Great Britain did 
delimit the boundary between the Philippine 
ate and the State of North Borneo; 
anc 

“Whereas the United States of America has 
consistently and faithfully during the past 
48 years exercised jurisdiction and control 
over the Philippines and its people; and 

_ “Whereas it has been the repeated declara- 
tion of the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government of the United States of 
America that full independence would be 
granted the Philippines as soon as the people 


of the Philippines were prepared to assume 
this obligation; and 
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“Whereas the people of the Philippines have 
clearly demonstrated their capacity for self- 
government; and 

“Whereas the act of Congress approved 
March 24, 1934, known as the Philippine In- 
dependence Act, directed that, on the fourth 
day of July immediately following a 10-year 
transitional period leading to the independ- 
ence of the Philippines, the President of the 
United States of America should by proclama- 
tion withdraw and surrender all richts of 
possession, supervision, jurisdiction, control, 
or sovereignty of the United States of America 
in and over the territory and people of the 
Philippines, except certain reservations 
therein or thereafter authorized to be made, 
and, on behalf of the United States of 
America, should recognize the independence 
of the Philippines; 

“Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under and by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the aforesaid act of Congress, do 
proclaim that, in accord with and subject to 
the reservations provided for in the appli- 
cable statutes of the United States, 

“The United States of America hereby with- 
draws and surrenders all rights of possession, 
supervision, jurisdiction, control, or sover- 
eignty now existing and exercised by the 
United States of America in and over the ter- 
ritory and people of the Philippines; and, 

“On behalf cf the United States of Amer- 
ica, I do hereby recognize the independence 
of the Philippines as a separate and Sself- 
governing nation and acknowledge the au- 
thority and control over the same of the Gov- 
ernment instituted by the people thereof, 
under the Constitution now in force. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 4th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 1946, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and seventy-first. 

[SEAL] “Harry S. TRUMAN.” 


TEXxTs oF STATEMENTS ON PHILIPPINES 


Following is the text of the President’s 
broadcast to the Philippine people: 


“To the People of the Philippines: 

“I am, indeed, happy to be able to join with 
you in the formal inauguration of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

“This is a proud day for our two countries. 
For the Philippines it marks the end of a 
centuries-old struggle for freedom. For the 
United States it marks the end of a period of 
almost 50 years of cooperation with the 
Philippines looking toward independence. 

“Now the new Republic faces the problems 
of independent nationhood, These problems 
will be difficult and trying. The road to in- 
dependence has not been an easy one. The 
road of independence will, likewise, not be 
an easy one. The mettle of a people, the 
mettle of a nation, are on trial before the 
world. 

“But the United States has faith in the 
ability and in the determination of the 
Philippine people to solve the problems con- 
fronting their country. The men who defied 
Magellan, who fought for a republic in 1898, 
and who were recently on Bataan, Corregidor, 
and at a hundred other unsung battle- 
grounds in the Philippines flung back the 
Japanese challenge, will not lack the courage 
which is necessary to make government work 
in peace as well as in war. The will to suc- 
ceed, I am sure, will continue to govern the 
actions of the Philippine people. 

“The United States, moreover, will continue 
to assist the Philippines in every way pos- 
sible. A formal compact is being dissolved. 
The compact of faith and understanding be- 
tween the two peoples can never be dissolved. 
We recognize the fact and propose to do all 
within our power to make Philippine inde- 
pendence effective and meaningful. 
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“Our two countries will be closely bound 
together for many years to come. We of the 
United States feel that we are merely enter- 
ing into a. new partnership with the Philip- 
pines—a partnership of two free and sover- 
eign nations working in harmony and under- 
standing. 

“The United States and its partner of the 
Pacific, the Philippine Republic, have al- 
ready charted a pattern of relationships for 
all the world to study. Together in the fu- 
ture our two countries must prove the 
soundness and the wisdom of this great ex- 
periment in Pacific democracy. 

“May God protect and preserve the Re- 
public of the Philippines.” 


PRESIDENTIAL STATEMENT 


Following is the statement by President 
Truman on the Filipinos’ ability to meet the 
challenges of independence: 

“The independence achieved today by the 
Philippines comes after a period of 48 years 
of American sovereignty over the islands. 

“Throughout this period it has been the 
consistently expressed policy of this Govern- 
ment, as revealed in the instructions of 
President McKinley to the Philippine com- 
mission, the Jones law, and the Tydings- 
McDuffie law to prepare the people of the 
Philippines for independence. 

“An ever-increasing measure of self-gov- 
ernment has been granted to the Filipino peo- 
ple as year after year they demonstrated their 
capacity for democratic self-government. 

“With independence the Republic of the 
Philippines is admittedly confronted with 
many difficult problems. Almost any new 
nation facing independence would be con- 
fronted with similar problems. 

“I am confident, however, that the Filipino 
people will meet the challenge of independ- 
ence with courage and determination. The 
United States stands ready to assist the 
Philippines in every way possible during the 
years to come. Together, solutions will be 
found for the problems which the Philip- 
pines will encounter. 

“It is more than symbolic that our two 
countries should be jointly celebrating July 4 
as Independence Day. It is my hope that 
each succeeding July 4 will constitute a 
milestone of progress along the path of mu- 
tual cooperation for the achievement of in- 
ternational understanding and well-being.” 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR’S ADDRESS 


Following is the text of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s address prepared for delivery 
at the Philippine independence ceremony: 

“With this ceremony a new nation is 
born—a nation conceived in the centuries- 
old struggle of a people to attain the politi- 
cal liberty to embark upon its own national 
destiny—a nation dedicated to the further- 
ance of those rights and those principles 
which serve to compose and advance man’s 
dignity upon the earth—a nation upon whom 
the eyes of all oppressed peoples are today 
cast with the burning light of a new faith. 

“Forty-eight years ago the mantle of 
American sovereignty fell over this land and 
this people, American beneficent sovereignty 
of a liberator pledged to be withdrawn as 
soon as the well-being of the people would 
safely permit. America never wavered in that 
purpose—America today redeems that pledge. 

“For 48 years our Army has stood on these 
shores. An Army of free men dedicated to 
humanity's higher service, its role has never 
been to rule, never been to subjugate, never 
been to oppress. 

“These years have seen Many men come 
and many men go—men truly representing 
@ cross-section of that land beyond the seas 
who brought with them a better understand- 
ing of the West and carried back with them 
a better understanding of the East—and 
through it all helped develop a relationship 
of mutual understanding, mutual respect, 
and mutual affection. 
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“The qualities which now bind our two 
peoples together, founded upon a community 
of interest and dedication to common pur- 
poses and common ideals, will not diminish 
with the sovereign change this day has 
wrought. 

“For 48 years, as our two peoples have 
marched forward, shoulder to shoulder, to- 
ward a common destiny, through the bitter 
years cf war and the ofttimes onerous adver- 
sities of peace, a purposeful relationship has 
been welded which will not yield to sover- 
eignty, nor to any man-made convention, 
nor to any artificial political distinction—a 
relationship which will last forever.” 


Says independence was earned 


“For 48 years since my father first led our 
Army down the long road to liberate this 
great city of Manila close identification with 
you has been my _ personal privilege. 
Through these years I have witnessed with 
admiration the magnificent progress in self- 
sufficiency and your long, earnest, and un- 
yielding aspiration for independence. 

“Through these years of steady and ad- 
vancing preparation, by ycur resolute perse- 
verance in holding firmly to the course long 
charted by the architects of your political 
future, despite seeming unsurmountable ob- 
stacles which barred the way, the world must 
bear witness that you have earned the right 
that this day of destiny might be. 

“Let history record this event in flaming 
letters as depicting a new height of nobil- 
ity in the relationship between two sepa- 
rate and distinct peoples of the earth—peo- 
ples of the East and peoples of the West. 
Despite racial, cultural, and language differ- 
ences and great distances of geographical 
separation, they forged an affinity of under- 
standing which survived both the vagaries 
of peace and the shock of war. 

“They shattered for all times the deceptive 
philosophy that ‘East is East and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet’ by 
demonstrating, through complete and effec- 
tive cohesion, that peoples of the East and 
peoples of the West have common cause in 
human progress—and can live together and 
work together and strive together toward a 
common destiny. 

“Let history record this event in the sweep 
of democracy through the earth as foretell- 
ing the end of mastery of peoples by the 
power of force alone—the end of empire as 
the political chain which binds the unwill- 
ing weak to the unyielding strong. Let it be 
recorded as one of the great turning points 
in the advance of civilization in the age- 
long struggle of man for liberty, for dignity, 
and for human betterment.” 


Salutes new Republic 


“As this infant Republic stands at the 
threshold of an adventure in the society of 
other nations upon an identical sovereign 
plane, its political destiny depends upon the 
courage and wisdom of its leadership and 
the unity of its people. Never before in his- 
tory have more vital and complex issues 
stirred mankind than today. 

“Never have issues weighed more heavily 
upon the destiny of the human race. In 
their solution, this new Republic will be 
called upon to take its stand. God grant 
that it may raise its voice firmly and fear- 
lessly in alinement with those great forces of 
right which seek to avoid the destructive in- 
fluences which, despite our past victories, 
still harass the world. 

“I rejoice with you that your great political 
goal has this day been reached, and shall 
watch your forward march under the banner 
of your own sovereignty with deep pride in 
the achievements of your past and with 
abiding confidence in those of your future. 
In behalf of the great Army which I here 
represent, I stand at salute to the Republic 
and the people who proudly compcse it— 
this land and this people that I have known 
so long and loved so well.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


General Eisenhower’s Report: A British 
Appraisal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to submit a copy of an 
editorial from the London Times which 
is a tribute paid to the leadership of the 
AEF’s supreme commander, as follows: 


EISENHOWER’S REPORT: A BRITISH APPRAISAL— 
TRIBUTE PAID TO THE LEADERSHIP OF AEF’S 
SUPREME COMMANDER 


General Eisenhower was appointed su- 
preme commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force in northwest Europe, in February 1944. 
He then received a directive from the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. It was to them that he 
was responsible for the conduct of operations, 
and to them that his report on his mission 
is addressed. General Marshall acted as 
their executive in conveying to him their 
orders and instructions, being besides the 
direct superior of General Eisenhower in the 
latter’s capacity as a commander of United 
States Army forces. The report is similar 
in type to the dispatches of British com- 
manders-in-chief, but longer than is com- 
mon in British usage, and goes into detail 
to an extent which would not have been 
possible had not the supreme commander's 
staff been international in composition. It 
is a sober and formal account of the great 
victorious campaign in the west, but is 
nevertheless compiled not without an eye 
for the dramatic. It contains some matter 
which would have lent itself to sensational 
handling had that been in accord either with 
the nature of the author or the general 
character of the document. 

For example, General Eisenhower reveals 
that both Mr. Churchill and General Koenig 
made strong representations to him to forego 
attacks with heavy bombers, American by day 
and British by night, on railway targets in 
France on grounds of humanity and for fear 
that the result might be to alienate the 
French from the British and Americans. He 
could not agree. His feeling on this matter 
was so strong and he regarded the interrup- 
tion of communications in France in order to 
prevent a speedy German concentration as so 
vital that he demanded and obtained direct 
control of the American Strategic Air Forces 
and British Bomber Command from the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, who had not intended to 
hand them over to him. Again, he confesses 
that, as 1944 drew to an end, he became more 
and more perturbed because he knew nothing 
of Russian intentions and found difficulty in 
deciding upon the nature of his own oper- 
ations while he remained in this state of 
ignorance of the plans of the eastern ally. 
It will be recalled that the Russian offensive 
had been confined to the south after the 
check on the Vistula in the summer of 1944, 
and General Eisenhower was naturally anx- 
ious to learn something of Russian plans re- 
garding the north German plain, into which 
he himself designed to launch his forces. 
The personal intervention of President Roose- 
velt induced Marshal Stalin to give an inter- 
view on the subject to General Eisenhower's 
representative. In January 1945, Air Chief 
Marshal Tedder, General Eisenhower’s deputy, 
with two Army staff officers, visited Moscow 
and were given highly reassuring informa- 
ion about the tremendous new offensive 
which was actually launched in the middle of 
the month and which excelled the hopes 
founded upon it. 








Nothing can be easier than to seize upon a 
series of differences of opinion, of the accj- 
dents inevitable in warfare, of the occasional 
hasty words uttered by men unaware that a 
recorder with pencil and notebook, and pos- 
sibly a gift for embroidery, was so close at 
hand, and to create out of them a picture of 
wrangling and frustration. Conflicts of view 
cannot be escaped while there are command- 
ers of strong and independent intellects, and 
armies do not prosper under leaders afraid to 
say what they think. Such conflicts appear 
in purely national armies, but when they 
appear in international armies they are 
heightened by a factor which in no way dis- 
honors those concerned—the condition that 
every national commander necessarily bears, 
in addition to his responsibility to his chief, 
a responsibility to his own government for 
the national contingent committed to his 
care. 

That is the major problem which the armies 
of a coalition campaigning under a united 
command always have to face. It is one 
which in formal logic can admit of no abso- 
lute solution because no state, unless it be 
merely a satellite or an instrument of that 
which provides the supreme commander, can 
free itself from its obligation to watch over 
the safety and welfare of its own forces. In 
practice, with good will and common sense, 
the organization can be made to succeed. In 
the campaign fought under the supreme com- 
mand of General Eisenhower it did succeed; 
in fact it could scarcely have been more 
triumphantly vindicated. Frivolous criti- 
cism, in search of what tickles the tired ap- 
petite of the sensation hunter, may be harm- 
ful in its effect upon the unthinking but it 
cannot explain away the efficiency and suita- 
bility of the organization set up by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff and based upon the 
experience which had already produced ex- 
cellent results in other theaters of the war. 

The supreme commander here pays no 
empty compliments, but he does make brief 
references to outstanding features of the 
British contribution to victory which will 
be read with pleasure in this country. He 
describes Field Marshal Montgomery’s tacti- 
cal conduct of the operations in the Caen 
sector as “masterly.” He praises the com- 
bined effort of the Admiralty, the Royal Corps 
of Signals, and the Post Office in providing 
the landing force with a submarine cable at 
an early stage and recognizes fully the effort 
involved in the preparation of “Mulberry.” 
He pays tribute to the two British officers 
who played so great a part in the venture and 
lost their lives before its end, Admiral Sir 
Bertram Ramsay and Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Trafford Leigh-Mallory. But still more im- 
portant is his insistence upon the harmony 
and good fellowship in which his staff worked, 
“obliterating all distinction of national out- 
look in their zealous service to a single or- 
ganization, while in the field of battle the 
men of the allied armies fought shoulder to 
shoulder under my supreme command.” 
General Eisenhower himself will always be 
remembered as the very personification of 
the greatest experiment in integration hith- 
erto made in warfare and for the success with 
which, under his leadership, it served the 
cause for which it had been created. 





Declaration of Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am hopeful that every sovereign citizen 








of the United States will read the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which, under 
leave to extend, I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. This great docu- 
ment must not suffer the fate of the At- 
lantic Charter, which was first hailed as 
the hope of the world, later its existence 
denied, then published as a public docu- 
ment, and finally repudiated at Yalta. 

There must be no repudiation of the 
Declaration of Independence in whole or 
in part by any generation of United 
States citizens who value the birthright 
of freedom. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


(The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by the Continental Congress, in 
Philadelphia, on July 4, 1776, and was signed 
by John Hancock as President and by Charles 
Thomson as Secretary. It was published first 
on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 
A copy of the Declaration, engrossed on 
parchment, was signed by Members of Con- 
gress on and after August 2, 1776.) 


When, in the Course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the sowers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of 
the People to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
Governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when along train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evidence a design to reduce them 
under absolute Despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such Government, 
and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient suffer- 
ance of these Colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government. The 
history of the present King of Great Britain 
is a history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute Tyranny over these 
States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted 
to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the 
most wholesome and necessary for the pub- 
lic good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass 
Laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
Assent should be obtained, and when so sus- 
pended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the 
right of Representation in the Legislature, a 
right inestimable to them and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places, unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
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tant from the depository of their public 
Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses 
repeatedly, for opposing with manly firm- 
ness his invasions, on the rights of the peo- 
ple. 

He has refused for a long time, after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legisla ive powers, incapable 
of Annihilation, have returned to the People 
at large for their exercise; the State re- 
maining in the meantime exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that purpose ob- 
structing the Laws for Naturalization of 
Foreigners; refusing to pass others to en- 
courage their migrations hither, and raising 
the conditions of new Appropriations of 
Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of 
Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws for 
establishing Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, 
and sent hither swarms of Officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
Standing Armies, without the Consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military in- 
dependent of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution 
and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his 
Assent to their Acts of pretended Legislation: 
For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us: For protecting them by a mock 
Trial from punishment for any Murders 
which they should commit on the Inhabi- 
tants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For im- 
posing Taxes on us without our Consent: 
For depriving us in many cases of the benefits 
of Trial by Jury: For transporting us beyond 
Seas to be tried for pretended offenses: For 
abolishing the free System of English Laws 
in a neighbouring Province, establishing 
therein an Arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its Boundaries so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for in- 
troducing the same absolute rule into these 
Colonies: For taking away our Charters, 
abolishing our most valuable Laws and alter- 
ing fundamentally the Forms of our Govern- 
ments: For suspending our own Legislatures 
and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by de- 
claring us out of his Protection and waging 
War against us. 

He has plundered. our seas, ravished our 
Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies 
of foreign Mercenaries to complete the works 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already 
begun with circumstances of cruelty and per- 
fidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a 
civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens 
taken Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms 
against their Country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and Brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merci- 
less Indian Savages, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of 
all ages, sexes and conditions. In every stage 
of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms. Our re- 
peated Petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A Prince, whose character 
is thus marked by every act which may define 
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& Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 


people. Nor have We been wanting in at- 
tention to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts 
by their legislature to extend an unwarrant- 
able jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpa- 
tions, which would inevitably interrupt our 
connections and correspondence. They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity, which denounces 
our Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace Friends. 

We, Therefore, the Representatives of 
the United States of America in General 
Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions do, in the Name, and by 
authority of the good People of these Col- 
onies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought 
to be, Free and Independent States: that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain 
is and ought to be totally dissolved: and that 
as Free and Independent States, they have 
full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, con- 
tract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to 
do all other Acts and Things which Independ- 
ent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. 





“Red-Tape” Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
erybody knows there is a housing short- 
age in the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. The political woodpeckers 
are busy drilling holes in the November 
hollow trees in an effort to get the vet- 
erans’ votes. They demand one law 
right after the other, and they seek to 
create one new Government agency right 
after the other. In this way they are 
able to make a lot of noise, which is the 
echo of the grinding of the legislative 
machinery necessary to produce legisla- 
tive houses. A fellow wrote me the other 
day that by time the veteran had filled 
out 64 forms he was not quite certain as 
to whether or not he would ever get 
started on a building program. Govern- 
mental red tape is not going to build 
houses. Note the following newspaper 
item on July 1, 1946, which I clipped 
from one of the great newspapers in 
Minnesota, the Hibbing Daily Tribune, of 
Hibbing, Minn. It proves the point and 
reads as follows: 

SET-UP IS A LITTLE BIT COMPLICATED 

WASHINGTON.—Like the business it oper- 
ates, the Government’s housing set-up is 
complicated. 

At the top is the National Housing Agency 
(NHA), created early in 1942 and now 
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headed by the aggressive Wilson W. Wyatt, 
former mayor of Louisville, Ky. 

NHA has these three main sections: The 
Federal Housing Authority (FHA), the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Administration, and 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
(FPHA). 

FPHA in turn has three main activities: 
Low-rent housing under the United States 
Housing Authority (USHA); war housing; 
providing 200,000 units of temporary hous- 
ing for the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram from surplus war housing (like 35,000 
trailers) and through the conversion of old 
barracks, mess halls, and other structures. 

Tucked away elsewhere in FPHA are these 
smaller items: The subsistence homestead 
projects and “green town” model communi- 
ties built by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the original slum-clearance proj- 
ects built by the Public Works Administra- 
tion during the depression, and mortgages 
on limited-dividend housing projects built 
privately with Government loans. 

At this point in an interview, Philip M. 
Klutznick, FPHA Commissioner, asks, “‘Are 
you sufficiently confused, cr should I go on?” 

When he does go on, it boils down to this: 

The two Government housing activities 
which touch the most people are FPHA’s 
low-rent program under the USHA and the 
drive for 2,700,000 new homes for veterans. 

For 15 years or more before the war we 
had what FPHA calls deficit activity in the 
home-building field. Families accumulated 
more rapidly than did homes to shelter them. 

USHA, established in 1937, was able to do 
a little toward catching up with this deficit 
before the war. It helped communities build 
117,000 low-rent homes, which replaced about 
107,000 slum dwellings. 

States passed legislation in order to take 
part in this program. Then the States and 
communities financed their projects with 
Federal assistance. USHA also provided tech- 
nical advice and other services. 

The necessary laws are on the books in 40 
States, and local housing authorities are 
operating in 448 cities and 368 rural counties. 

The National Housing Act requires that 
dweilings built under this program cost less 
than $4,000 each in cities under 500,000 popu- 
lation, and under $5,000 in larger cities. Slum 
dwellings must be demolished for each low- 
rent project completed. 

The weekly income of families admitted 
to the projects averaged $14.92 in 1940. Even 
after general wartime rise in wage levels, the 
average was only $23.83 in 1944. Rents are 
set generally at the level of slum rents in 
each community. Including utilities, they 
range in average from $14.55 to $22.34 a month 
across tre country. 


Mr. Speaker, those of you who have 
read this complicated description of a 
complicated set-up for complicated ma- 
chinery for complicated houses, will, I 
am sure, agree with me that this write- 
up covers everything from “deficit activ- 
ity’—another name for bureaucratic 
foolishness—to prefabricated nonsense. 

GIVE FREE ENTERPRISE A CHANCE 


We are going to get houses, Mr. 
Speaker, when we get rid of wartime 
controls and restrictions and red tape. 
When we do that, then people who make 
lumber and building materials will begin 
to produce the materials. Capable con- 
tractors assisted by bricklayers and car- 
penters and other skilled mechanics will 
begin to build houses. This is called the 
American system of free entcrprise. We 
operated under this system for 170 years, 
up to and including yesterday, minus the 
beginning of World War II, which was 
on or about December 7, 1941. What 


we need to do, Mr. Speaker, is to make 
up our mind that the war is over, kick 
out the bureaucrats, let them get into 
productivity because they are producing 
nothing now but headaches, and the 
world will soon be all right again. I do 
not believe that the veterans are being 
fooled by the political hucksters who are 
trying to capture their vote with politi- 
cal prefabricated houses, 





New Hampshire as a Law-Abiding State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Boston Traveler of Tuesday, 
July 2, 1946, entitled “FBI Survey Ranks 

ew Hampshire Most Law-Abiding 
State.” I think the article should be of 
particular interest to the country, and 
I hope it is to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


FBI SURVEY RANKS NEW HAMPSHIRE MOST LAW- 
ABIDING STATE 


New Hampshire is the Nation’s most all- 
around law-abiding State, according to an 
article in the August issue of the American 
magazine which shows that the old-time 
gangster hunting grounds of Greater New 
York have been supplanted by far Western 
States as leaders in crime in proportion to 
population. 

New York State, in fact, ranks in a class 
with Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and New Hampshire, as 
having the least crime per capita. During 
1945, according to FBI records, each had less 
than 10 crimes per 1,000 inhabitants. 

In contrast to New Hampshire, which had 
“the fewest robberies, the fewest burglaries 
and the fewest auto thefts,” and Pennsyl- 
vania, which “was lowest in thefts other than 
auto,” the Southland led in murders even 
when only the white populations were con- 
sidered. Incidentally, Vermont has the en- 
viable record of not having shown a murder 
in the FBI’s Uniform Crime Report for 2 
years. 

Second-best States with a crime rate of 
from 10 to 12.4 per 1,000 inhabitants are 
Illinois, Maine, Vermont, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, Iowa, Louisiana, and 
South Dakota. 

In the 12. to 16.1 per 1,000 group are 
Chio, West Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Montana. 

Those rating 16.2 to 22 crimes per 1,000 are 
Michigan, Indiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. 

The 22.1 to 29.9 class incluces Virginia, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Florida, Texas, Utah, Ida- 
ho, and Wyoming. 

The highest crime-rate group, those re- 
porting more than 30 per 1,000 inhabitants, 
embraces Washington, Oregon, California, 
Nevada, and Arizona. 

“The West is really wild,” states the Amer- 
ican magazine article. “One of the main 
reasons given by FBI officials and other au- 
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thorities is that the Western States have 
swollen tremendously in population in 
the past 30 years, and particularly in the 
past decade, with the influx of migratory 
workers, military personnel, and camp 
followers * * *., 

“Most of the criminals there are extremely 
young—wild, irresponsible kids around 17.” 

The article points out that while west coast 
criminal offenses were primarily against prop- 
erty—burglary, theft, robbery—the Southland 
is way out ahead in crimes of violence, such 
as murder and aggravated assault. 

“There were 12 times as many murders per 
1,000 people in the South last year as in New 
England,” the magazine states. “Georgia 
had more than 50 times as many murders as 
New Hampshire. * * * If you Consider 
only white populations, the 10 worst States 
for homicide in America are still all in the 
South. The white residents of Kentucky, for 
example, kill one another 10 times as often 
as the white residents of Vermont. 

*Not only are our most murder-ridden 
States in the warmest part of our country, 
but the 12 least murder-ridden are in the 
coldest part, in the fringe of States near the 
Canadian border. In fact, as you go down 
the Atlantic coast from New England to Flor- 
ida, the murder rate rises so uniformly that 
it is startling.” 





Philippine Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


Or M 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Vicente Villamin, from the Washing- 
ton Post of July 4, 1946: 


PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
(By Vicente Villamin) © 
HISTORY, OUTLOOK OF NEW NATION 


On July 4, 1946, the Philippine Republic is 
born. America is its sponsor, An American 
law, the act of Congress of March 24, 1934, 
brings the new nation into existence. The 
President of the United States has issued a 
proclamation recognizing the independence 
of the Philippines and withdrawing Ameri- 
can sovereignty over them. 

The Philippines came under the control 
of the United States as a result of the Span- 
ish-American War. By treaty signed at Paris 
on December 10, 1898, Spain ceded the Phil- 
ippine territory of 114,000 square miles to the 
United States. 

President McKinley announced that the 
American policy would be to develop the 
Philippines—the country and its people. 
There would be no oppression, exploitation, 
or imperialism. The policy would be radi- 
cally different from the colonial policies of 
other nations. The American policy has 
been followed faithfully and the Philippines 
are a monument to American unselfishness 
and helpfulness. 

On July 1, 1902, the American Congress 
passed the first organic law for the Philip- 
pines. In it is incorporated the Bill o! 
Rights with two exceptions: The trial by 
jury and the right to bear arms, which were 
both left for the Filipinos to adopt or not as 
they wished. In other words, the Filipinos 
since 1902 have enjoyed the same civil lib- 
erty as is guaranteed to the American citi- 
zen under the Bill of Rights. No dependent 

















people had had that boon before in all 
ae jovernment suited to the genius and 
condition of the people was established. 
Filipinos occupied important posts. The 
chief justice of the supreme court has al- 
ways been a Filipino. The overwhelming ma- 
‘ority of the civil service were Filipinos. 

In 1907 the Philippine Assembly was in- 
augurated. Its members were elected by the 
people. Its first act was to appropriate a 
sizable amount for the education of the Fili- 
pino masses. The assembly was in effect the 
lower house of the legislature, and the com- 
mission the upper. The members of the 
commission were appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. There were Fili- 
pino appointees, but there was an American 
najority. 

: Free ‘cade was established between the 
United States and the Philippines in 1909. 
That gave impetus to industries, particularly 
sugar, coconut oil, cigar, embroidery, and 
cordage. These industries became the main 
prop of the Philippine economic structure. 
Other industries are gold, chrome, manga- 
nese, and iron mining, lumber, pearl buttons, 
and straw-hat making. 

On August 29, 1916, Congress passed the 
Jones law. This placed the legislative pow- 
er in the hands of Filipinos, reenacted the 
pill of rights, and established a nearly com- 
plete self-government. The chief executive, 
called governor-general, continued to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. 

Finally, on March 24, 1934, Congress passed 
the Independence Act. This law created the 
Philippine Commonwealth, with the presi- 
dent and congress elected by the people (in- 
cluding women voters), a constitution draft- 
ed by their representatives, and a government 
100 percent Filipino in direction, personnel, 
and policy. American sovereignty was rep- 
resented by the American High Commis- 
sioner, who watched and was consulted, but 
did not take part in governing. 

It should be made clear that the Philip- 
pine Government has always been self-sup- 
porting. Its budget had never been out of 
balance. It amounted to around $80,000,000 
a year before the war, Its bonded debt is 
less than $40,000,000, or only a little more 
than $2 per person. 

The prewar trade with the United States 
was about $181,000,000 annually, being 73 
percent of the Philippine total overseas 
trade. There were in that trade less than 
16 percent of American ships as compared 
to 27 percent Japanese and 20 percent Brit- 
ish. Filipino ships represented less than 4 
percent. 

The war has upset everything. The Gov- 
ernment treasury is empty. Most of the in- 
dustries have been destroyed. Reorganiza- 
tion of different fields of endeavor is just 
Starting. The Philippine Government is 
seeking a loan of $400,000,000, which is 10 
times its present debt. The budget for the 


first year of the Republic amounts to $125,-- 


000,000, against an income of only about 
$20,000,000. This is, of course, a temporary 
condition. 

But, withal, the future of the country is 
bright and far from gloomy. The challenge 
is to the Filipino leaders to mobilize the 
forces that would compel success. The 18,- 
000,000 Filipinos are determined to progress 
and to make the new Government a success. 
That is the chief asset. The material assets 
are, if properly protected and employed, 
capable of increasing the Filipino people’s 
national income of $1,000,000,000 five times 
Over, giving the Government a possible year- 
ly revenue of around $350,000,000 without 
increasing taxes, 

Two of these assets are the approximately 
$500,000,000 spent in the Philippines by the 
American Government and members of the 
armed forces during and since the war and 
the credits of more than $200,000,000 pay- 
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able by the American Government to Filipino 
veterans, including the recognized guerrillas. 

Congress has recently passed the following 
laws: An act turning over to the Philippine 
Government about $73,000,000 in certain 
taxes collected in the United States; an act 
appropriating $400,000,000 to pay private per- 
sons for war damages and $120,000,000 to the 
Philippine Government for reconstruction 
work plus $100,000,000 worth of surplus prop- 
erty; and an act establishing free trade, fully 
exempt from duty in the first 8 years 
and partially so for 20 years after that period. 

In relation to these appropriations, two 
things should be remembered: (a) The 
Philippines didn’t receive any lend-lease aid 
from the United States and (b) the Filipino 
participation shortened the war, saved Ameri- 
can soldiers’ lives and saved roughly $10,- 
000,000,000 in expenses. The amount of de- 
struction in the Philippines is estimated at 
about $1,000,000,000. 

Two weeks ago Congress passed a law pro- 
viding for military assistance to the Philip- 
pine Republic. Under a joint resolution of 
Congress of June 29, 1944, sites for naval, 
air, and military bases may be reserved by the 
United States on Philippine territory. The 
plan is to build a formidable American mili- 
tary establishment. 

It is clear that, although the two countries 
have separated politically, their relations will 
continue to be very close, maintained as they 
will be by special economic and military ar- 
rangements and buttressed by nearly half a 
century of intimate relationship that has 
been sanctified by the war, with the simple 
loyalty of the Filipinos to the American flag 
when it was under relentless attack by a de- 
termined enemy. 





Proclaim Liberty Throughout the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an able address entitled “Pro- 
claim Literty Throughout the Land,” de- 
livered by the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEY], at the Fourth 
of July celebration held by the citizens of 
the District of Columbia at the Wash- 
ington Monument yesterday. I think this 
was the greatest patriotic assemblage 
that has ever been held in the National 
Capital. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ProcLaIm LISERTY THROUGHOUT THE LAND 

This is the birthday of our Nation, the 
first Nation in all the history of mankind to 
be founded upon the principle that all men 
are created equal and are, as a matter of 
right, entitled to govern themselves. 

We assemble to celebrate that birthday be- 
neath the towering shaft a grateful people 
have erected here in honor of the man who, 
as commander-in-chief of the Continental 
Army, as presiding officer of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and as the First President 
of the Republic, won their freedom and then 
made it secure. 

MEMORIAL TO SOLDIERS OF FREEDOM 


But this shaft is not only a memorial to 
George Washington, it is also a memorial to 
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all who contributed to the success of the 
American Revolution and all who, in suc- 
ceeding years, have sustained the principles 
of liberty to which he devoted his life; for no 
leader can be successful unless he also has 
followers who are firm in the faith he pro- 
claims. If the people of America had not 
believed in the things for which Washington 
stood, this monument could never have been 
erected, and, if it were not for the fact that 
we also believe in them, we should not be 
gathered here today. 

The meeting has a special significance. It 
is the first Fourth of July Americans have 
been able to celebrate for 5 years without 
hearts heavy with fear for their sons, their 
brothers, their husbands fighting another 
war of liberation. We pay our tribute, 
therefore, in this first peacetime Fourth of 
July since 1941 to the men who carried our 
flag to every quarter of the globe in the war 
against arbitrary power. 

On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaimed to all the world that 
this was a Nation of freemen. On July 4, 
1946, we renew that proclamation. We stand 
here, as Washington stood, believing that 
people everywhere have the right to govern 
themselves. 

FREEDOM IN DANGER 


This celebration, however, will be only a 
formality and our reassertion of the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
only empty words, if we do not realize the 
solemn fact that freedom for people is in 
greater danger now than at any time since 
this Nation was born. 

Victory over Germany and Japan has not 
terminated the threat of arbitrary power. 
Great areas of the world are still dominated 
by those who believe that the people must 
take orders from their rulers because, they 
think, the people are not capable of taking 
orders from themselves. 

This doctrine we repudiate for ourselves 
and for all people everywhere. ‘“Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land and to all the 
inhabitants thereof!” This Biblical injunc- 
tion engraved upon the Liberty Bell that in 
1776 rang out the tidings of our independ- 
ence, still holds our allegiance. It is still 
the aim and purpose of American policy at 
home and abroad. 

Today, pursuing that policy of liberty, we 
have given freedom to the Philippines. We 
have established a new free republic. The 
President of the United States has released 
from allegiance to this country all the sol- 
diers of the Filipino Army, and Congress, by 
law, has established the right of self-govern- 
ment among the Philippine people. Wher- 
ever our forces have gone and wherever they 
still remain, they are carrying the message 
of liberty. 

But, while such is the record of our Na- 
tion, elsewhere there are powerful govern- 
ments seeking even now to subjugate other 
peoples to their alien will. There are still 
arbitrary governments which are denying to 
the inhabitants of small countries the right 
of self-government. 

The danger to human liberty an@ human 
rights is greater now than ever before, be- 
cause the instruments of war are mcre terri- 
ble now than they ever were before. Totali- 
tarian governments can wage total war with 
instruments that people, as individuals, can- 
not su~*essfully resist. Modern tyranny, 
armed by modern science, has such appalling 
and irresistible power that the free man 
often can resist only in death, like the un- 
happy victims of the concentration camps. 


THE STATE IS OUR SERVANT 


This is the crisis the people of America face 
on the Nation’s one hundred and seventieth 
birthday. Free government is still an 


experiment because arbitrary power is again 
proclaiming that democracy is a delusion and 
that people must be governed by dictatorial 
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power through the state. All Americans deny 
it. Like the leaders who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence and drafted the Con- 
stitution, we believe that the people are the 
source of all the political and economic au- 
thority that may be exercised over them. 
We believe that this Nation belongs to the 
people, with all its resources and all its fu- 
ture. We believe that the Government be- 
longs to the people. We believe that no man, 
no group, no class, no party has any right- 
ful power or responsibility save that derived 
from the consent of the whole people. We 
believe that the state is the servant, not the 
master of the people. 

It will not, however, be sufficient merely to 
proclaim this faith. We must make it live. 
We must make it live here and now for, if 
we are to save the ideal of free government, 
which the founders of this Nation brought 
into existence, we can do it only by proving 
to the world that life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness for all can be more suc- 
cessfully attained under free institutions 
than under any other form of government. 

This is a day for unity. It is a day on 
which to put aside discord and discontent, 
to forget annoyances anc even hardships. It 
is a day on which to unite for the preserva- 
tion of our fundamental freedoms, for the 
re-assertion of our devotion to the heritage 
of liberty we have received from all Amer- 
icans of all previous generations. 


A TIME FOR UNITY 


This is a day for tolerance and understand- 
ing. It is a day on which to recognize that 
the people of America are intelligent and 
reasonabie. They do not ask the impossible. 
They ask only sincerity and industry and 
patriotic devotion to the national interest. 

Leaders who are intent on “blasting” the 
other fellow, who seek to build themselves 
by sowing the seeds of uncertainty, fear and 
hate, are not in harmony with the heart of 
America. The people of America are people 
of character. They are people of good will. 
They are people of constructive purpose. 
They have demonstrated in the war that they 
can unite for victory. They are ready now to 
unite in peace, to prove to all the world that 
people can be trusted. 

This, then, is a day on which to make a 
solemn pledge to all who have gone before, 
to those who have died in the service of our 
country, to those who have lived and are 
working to make it a better country, that it 
is our firm determination on this national 
birthday to keep the United States of Amer- 
ica what our predecessors made it, a Nation 
of liberty and opportunity for all. 





Unification of Housing Activities of the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, during my 
many years of service in Congress I have 
had the pleasure of observing many out- 
standing and efficient administrators and 
executives; and I can truthfully say that 
I know of none that has surpassed in 
ability, and in administrative effective- 
ness, the President’s Housing Expediter, 
the Honorable Wilson Wyatt. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that I 
embody in my remarks a statement pre- 
pared by Mr. Wyatt answering some of 
the unfair charges and insinuations that 


have been made on the part of those who 
would disparage and discourage his 
efforts to build, as speedily as possible, 
desperately need housing for veterans. 
The text of his statement follows: 


UNIFIED NATIONAL Hovusinc AGENCY 


The charge has been made that the re- 
organization plan on housing is against the 
interests of private enterprise. 

That in fact this is not the case, is indi- 
cated first of all by the widespread and 
general public support for a unified national 
housing agency which was revealed in con- 
nection with the Senate hearings on the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, the first title of 
which would consolidate the Government’s 
housing activities, along the same lines as 
the reorganization plan. 


ENDORSED BY MILLIONS 


During these hearings, scores of national 
organizations whose membership runs into 
the millions, on the basis of their own care- 
ful scrutiny of the bill, went on record as 
being in favor of this Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill, including its provisions for a unified na- 
tional housing agency. These organizations 
include such groups as the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the United States Conference of 
Mayors, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, the National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers, and leading Wall Street in- 
vestment houses. Certainly we cannot say 
that these organizations would come out so 
strongly in favor of a bill which is against the 
interests of private enterprise. 

Actually, as a matter of simple undisputed 
fact many of the trade organizations who are 
so very vehement in their opposition to a 
single national housing agency have them- 
selves strongly favored a unification of the 
housing activities of the Federal Government. 
These organizations have specifically and 
clearly shown their hearty approval of the 
results already attained through the tem- 
porary unification of housing activities 
through Executive Order 9070, of February 
24, 1942. 


APPROVED BY PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


For example, Mr. Douglas Whitlock, testi- 
fying as president of the Producers Council 
at the hearings on postwar planning held by 
the Lanham committee of this House in Jan- 
uary 1944, made the following statement: 

“So long as housing is deemed a concern 
of government, Federal-housing policies 
should be stipulated by Congress, and the 
carrying out of all such established policies 
should, in our opinion, be vested in a cen- 
tral agency of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. * * * It should 
provide over-all supervision and coordination 
of the programs of its constituent agencies. 
This means that an agency, either the Na- 
tional Housing Agency or a similar type of 
unit, should be established by legislative en- 
actment for postwar operation.” 

Similarly, a press release issued by the Pro- 
ducers’ Councl on June 13, 1944, stated: 

“Boston, June 13.—The functions of the 
National Housing Agency should be continu- 
ed by Congress after the war in order to coor- 
dinate all Federal-housing activities and to 
encourage a sound governmental housing pol- 
icy for the postwar era, James W. Follin, 
managing director of the Producers’ Council, 
stated here today at a meeting of the Boston 
Building Congress held at the Architectural 
Club, 


* * * * * 


“It is essential that this agency—NHA— 
or some similar branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be set up with adequate authority 
and facilities to prevent a recurrence of the 
unsatisfactory experience during prewar years 
when there was a multiplicity of agencies 
dealing with housing matters and offering in- 
compatible and conflicting programs.” 
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NAHB ALSO APPROVES 


Likewise, the National Association of Home 
Builders, in its Washington Letter, dateq 
February 25, 1944, made the following state- 
ment: 

“NHA observes second anniversary: Born 
of a war need and created February 24, 1949, 
by Executive order, NHA looks back on its 
accomplishments with modest satisfaction, 
Only those who were intimate with the 
housing situation ‘prior to NHA’ have a full 
appreciation of the benefits of the consolida- 
tion. Nearly a score of governmental bodies 
had a finger in the housing pie. No one was 
sure as to the size of the war job, or how it 
should be done. Priority procedure was 
something of a mystery, the wildest sort of 
rumors existed, and red tape ensnared every- 
one in a chaos of confusion, The outlook for 
private enterprise doing a part of the war 
housing program was dubious, and the 
accomplishment of the total job seemed 
doubtful. 

“Alphabetically, we had the following: 
DDHC, FHA, FHLBB, HOLC, FSLIC, USHC, 
FHA, PBA, TVA, FSA, and DHC. These stood 
for the Division of Defense Housing Coordi- 
nation, Federal Housing Administration, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, United 
States Housing Corporation, United States 
Housing Authority, Federal Works Agency, 
Public Buildings Administration, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and the Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion. In addition to all of this, the Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Departments were very 
much in the building picture, as were other 
agencies of lesser importance not listed here. 
Under Mr. Blandford’s able administration, 
uniform control was set up and an intel- 
ligent housing policy established and car- 
ried out. 

“A brief review of the war housing pro- 
gram under NHA is evidence of fine accom- 
plishment.” 


AND NAREB RECOMMENDS IT 


The report of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Redevelopment sums 
up as follows the reply made by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards in mid- 
1944 to a written questionnaire of the sub- 
committee: 

“The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards favors placing all those concerned 
with housing and community developments 
under one general agency. * * * A Fed- 
eral community development authority is 
urged comprising all the agencies now in- 
cluded in the National Housing Agency, as 
well as a certain portion of public works deal- 
ing with community development.” 


BANKERS APPROVE, TOO 


The president of the Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association, in testifying before this same 
Senate subcommittee, while stating that the 
consensus of the membership of the asso- 
ciation was that FHA be divorced from the 
National Housing Agency, had this to say: 

“At the beginning of the present war, 1941, 
we found on the urban side a cumbersome 

ad varied group of Government agen- 
am, (7 9 = 

“With respect to urban housing, it is obvi- 
ous that without central direction the many 
existing agencies created at different times 
for entirely different purposes, and by various 
authorizations, will be working at cross-pur- 
poses with a duplication of effort. We be- 
live, also, that the cost can be greatly re- 
duced if a comprehensive program is devel- 
oped under unified direction. 

“The Federal Government, in your opinion, 
acted wisely in simplifying the organization 
in order to expedite war housing and to pre- 
pare the Nation for any emergency which 
might arise to improve our war effort and 
production. * * * We believe that many 
benefits were derived by this simplified or- 








ganization and that the program for war 
nousing and the program for financing such 
housing was expedited and was very benefi- 
cial during the wartime emergency. 

“In brief, a plan of organization of the 
housing activities of the Government along 
the very lines embodied in the reorganiza- 
tion plan is vigorously supported by organi- 
zations who have just as much right to con- 
sider themselves as representatives of private 
enterprise as the trade organizations oppos- 
ing the reorganization plan; also, a number 
of the very organizations who, because of 
irrelevant issues, now profess to oppose a 
single housing agency are actually on record 
as being in favor of a single agency when 
this question is divorced from such issues.” 





Let Freedom Ring in 1946 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 - 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
entitled “Let Freedom Ring in 1946,” 
which I delivered at the Welcome-Home 
Day ceremony at Millville, N. J., on 
July 4. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Ler FREEDOM RING IN 1946 


Fellow Americans, I am happy to be in this 
great State of New Jersey and to be with 
you fine people of Millville in order to wel- 
come home the veterans of your community 
on the Fourth of July. 

Your State is indeed an historic spot. It 
was first visited in 1524 by Giovanni da Ver- 
razano, @ Florentine navigator. Later, in 
1609, Henry Hudson explored the river be- 
tween Sandy Hook and Raritan Bay. In 
1614, Cornelis Jacobson Mey explored the 
lower Delaware. And, in 1638, the Swedes 
settled near modern Wilmington. 

At the outbreak of hostilities with Eng- 
land, this Colony deposed the Governor and 
ratified the national Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We all know that in this great 
State some of the most important engage- 
ments of the Revolutionary War were fought. 
And your State in 1787 became one of the 
Thirteen Original Colonies which accepted 
the Constitution. It is a privilege to be with 
you On this occasion. 

It is my privilege also to know both of 
your Senators very well—Senator HAwKEs 
and Senator SmrrH—both fine gentlemen of 
character. I can well agree with Senator 
SMITH’s statement about you folks. He said: 
— are going up to talk to the ‘salt of the 
earth,’ 

Right here is the home of “Stretch” Garri- 
Sol, credited in various yarns with riding 
sharks and porpoises up the Maurice River; 
With training does to decoy buck deers into 
his corrals where they were transformed into 
venison; with raising a rooster that grew 
tall enough to eat from the porch roof, 
stretch” was a mighty hunter and fisher- 
man and held all records for wood-chopping. 
No matter what feat was required of him, 
Stretch” could do it better. You oldtimers 
Know the story. It reminds me of that 
mythical character of my own section, Paul 
Bunyan. You have probably heard of him. 
He imported some of your Jersey “skeeters” 
and crossed them with dragon flies and 
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created the model for the modern four- 
engine Constellation airplane. Yes, it is 
good to be in New Jersey with folks like you, 
and with you commemorate the occasion 
when freedom first rang throughout the land, 
the first peacetime Fourth of July celebra- 
tion since 1941. 

Let freedom ring. 

The holiday—the holy day—of American 
freedom is at hand. It is the anniversary of 
the dawn of freedom on this blessed conti- 
nent after the long night of tyranny and 
despostism from abroad. The Fourth of July 
is a holy occasion, a hallowed occasion, a 
sacred occasion for every man, woman, and 
child of the Republic. . 


HISTORY OF INDEPENDENCE DAY 


One summer day, 170 years ago, a group of 
men sat in a plain red brick building in Phila- 
delphia, the Philadelphia State House. Half 
a hundred Delegates had come there to affix 
their signatures to a document. It was a 
bold document, defying one of the mightiest 
powers of that time. It was a document— 
the Declaration of Independence—which was 
to become one of the great landmarks in 
the history of man’s fight for freedom. 

The Delegates that day in July 1776 were 
humble men. There was a farmer named 
Thomas Jefferson, a printer named Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Adams, Robert Liv- 
ingston, and John Hancock and others. 

By around 2 o’clock that day, the great 
document—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—had been signed. A little boy ran 
from the doorway into the street with up- 
lifted arms and gave the tidings of the birth 
of the new Nation to the crowd that had 
assembled outside. The little boy gave the 
word to the men who were waiting to ring 
the great Liberty Bell. 

On that bell there was this message: “Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

The message on this bell was first spoken 
to Moses on Mount Sinai by God: “Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

The bell pealed forth the news of liberty. 
That message went not only to the people 
of the infant Thirteen Colonies, but the 
message encircled the globe. 

Thus, American liberty took as its keynote 
the spiritual message from on high. It was 
America’s destiny to realize that message, to 
proclaim and maintain liberty for our own 
people and to inspire all other people by our 
example. 

Freedom really rang. 


THE MEANING OF INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Fellow Americans, the Fourth of July is no 
empty occasion. It is not a time for either 
you or me merely to hear or speak a few 
patriotic words in the name of an event 
which occurred a century and three-fourths 
ago. 

The Fourth of July each year is a time for 
reconsecration. Reconsecration to the prin- 
ciples which the wise founding fathers of 
1776 conceived. 

To the principles for which the brave men 
of Valley Forge and Bunker Hill and Lexing- 
ton and Concord, yes; the brave men of the 
Argonne Forest and Chateau Thierry in the 
First World War, and Tarawa, Guadalcanal, 
Okinawa, Bastogne in the Second World 
War—the principles for which these brave 
men fought and died. 

To the principles which we have lived by 
in the American way, in government, in poli- 
tics, in our business affairs, in agriculture, in 
science, and art, in these 170 years. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


But why was this occasion so meaningful 
to America and to the world? 

It is not merely that the Thirteen Colonies 
declared themselves on that day free and in- 
dependent of Great Britain. It was that 
these Colonies wrote a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and gave that declaration to all 
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mankind. That declaration is a living creed 
on which civil government in our own and all 
other countries should be based. 

The founding fathers proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the American people. They 
proclaimed the political equality of all citi- 
zens. They established justice. 

They set up a reign of law—not the law of 
dictators, not the law of brute force, but a 
law of justice, based on the consent of the 
governed. 

What exactly did they say? 

I quote: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governr:ents are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

How meaningful these words are today, 
when most of the world is still held in the 
shackles of dictatorship, when there are 
forces in our own land which would deny the 
self-evident truths that men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with inalienable rights, and that among 
these rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

When we consider the greatness of these 
principles, we see why we shculd reconsecrate 
ourselves to the maintenance of freedom and 
liberty, and to all that these concepts eNtail. 

What are some of these concepts? 

They are the concept that government is 
the servant and not the master of the peo- 
ple. They are the concept that men have 
enough wisdom and judgment and under- 
standing, under God, to forge their own des- 
tiny in their own wey without either Gov- 
ernment paternalism or intervention. 

THE LESSONS OF THE FOURTH OF JULY 

And, too, there are certain lessons which 
we can gain from this holy occasion, from 


this occasion on which freedom rings out 
more clearly than on any other day. 

: THE FIRST LESSON 

What are some of those lessons? They 
are, first, the lesson of sacrifice. Every gen- 
eration tends to forget that freedom is not 
Only gained by sacrifice, but is preserved by 
sacrifice. Each generation must renew it 
and revitalize it. 

We dare not forget that the independence 
which was proclaimed on July 4, 1776, was 
not actually won by force of arms until 6 
years later in October 1781, when Cornwallis 
surrendered to George Washington at York- 
town. Between those two dates, what heart- 
ache, what pain, what anxiety, what sacri- 
fices were experienced by our infant country. 

Let us recall the sweat of the men who trod 
to battle and built the battlements, the tears 
of the widows of men who did not return 
from battle, the blood that stained the snow 
at Valley Forge, and at a thousand other 
scenes of the battle for freedom. 

Yes, the road to freedom was a long one 
and a hard one, and it is ever such. The 
Republic is only maintained by the sacrifices 
willingly made by its citizens on behalf of 
the general welfare. 


THE SECOND LESSON 


But there is a second lesson. It is the 
lesson of alertness. During the Revolution- 
ary War one of the most popular banners 
carried by the Colonies showed a coiled 
rattlesnake. Underneath that rattlesnake 
was the inscription: “Don’t tread on me.” 

This is a message which we might well heed 
today. Let not any other nation seek to 
tread on America, on her rights, on her 
integrity, on her security. Nor let any Ameri- 
can nor any group in this country seek to 
tread on the rights of a fellow American or 
on the rights of all other groups. 
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Nothing will prevent such cruel domina- 
tion except alertness. Perhaps you will re- 
member the words of Thomas Jefferson on 
his death bed were, and I quote: 

“Tell the committee to be on the alert.” 

Yes, let us all be on the alert. We want no 
more foreign Pearl Harbors and no domestic 
Pearl Harbors which will destroy the liberties 
won after so much struggle. 

What constitutes being on the alert in this 
atomic age? That is the question which 
every man and woman must answer. That 
responsibility cannot be passed completely 
to public servants. Concretely, what is your 
own idea as to giving away the secrets in 
relation to the atomic bomb and atomic 
energy—giving them away to nations which 
are on a different level from us politically, 
spiritually, economically; the nations whose 
whole past indicates that treaties are made 
and lived up to only when they can say it is 
to their advantage to do so. 

What constitutes being on the alert? Let 
me tell you the story of the old darky named 
Mose. 

Mose, during the depression, had no home 
to which he could go. He wandered up and 
down the highways and byways of the South- 
land. He had no worldly possessions, only a 
singing heart. He was a real Singing Sam, 
but he had no place to rest his head. 

Once there was a white man like that. He 
was called Jesus of Nazareth, and of Him it 
was said “He was so poor that He had no 
place to lay His head.” 

One day this colored man was told, “Mose, 
you can go up to that half-acre lot. There 
is an old shack there in which you can live.” 
Mose went there and found that the shack 
was in very bad condition. The windows were 
broken, the shutters were about ready to fall 
off, the doors were falling off their hinges, 
and the roof was caved in. The half-acre 
lot was filled with weeds, stones, and poison 
ivy. But Mose went to work. 

By the next spring, Mose had fixed up the 
little shack. He had put the doors back on 
the hinges; he had repaired the windows and 
the roof, and he had painted the little build- 
ing. Roses were climbing over it. Out in 
the half-acre lot, the weeds and rocks were 
gone. Flowers were blooming there. 

Just about then the old colored parson 
came by. He said, “Mose, you and the Lord 
is sure done a good job here.” Mose replied, 
“Parson, you should have seen it when the 
Lord had it alone.” 

One who is on the alert in this period is 
aware of the racketeer impact of foreign 
isms, the excessive Government bureaucracy 
and the reckless spending, the need for bal- 
ancing the national Budget, the imperative 
requirement that America go to work again, 
as one team as she did in the war, in order 
that production can be had to meet the pres- 
sure of our accumulated buying power. 


THE THIRD LESSON 


But now there is a third lesson which I 
should like to mention. It is the lesson of 
the triumph of justice. 

“Then conquer we must, when our cause 
it is just.” 

These are the words of a great American 
anthem, words which are followed by the 
eternal sentiment, “For in God is our trust.” 

The lesson of the Fourth of July is that 
justice will triumph, that right will prevail 
against might, that a free people cannot be 
downed. 

If any cynic were to have surveyed the 
chances of the infant Nation of surviving 
that day, July 4, 1776, he might well have had 
doubts about its chances. 

Our Continental Congress had no money 
of itsown. It had no authority either to levy 
taxes or to borrow. All it could do was issue 
Continental currency. 

Our people at that time faced the largest 
navy in the world, and even at the close of 
the Revolutionary War, we had only a few 
small vessels of our own, We faced a well- 


trained army, but could muster only a few 
unskilled and undisciplined colonial volun- 
teers. We faced professional soldiers and 
could muster against them only men en- 
listed for short terms. We faced splendidly 
equipped, well-fed troops, while our own men 
were wretchedly supplied and fed. 

Yet, by force of arms and by the force of 
ideas, and faith in our cause, truth and jus- 
tice prevailed. 

Let us remember this lesson, my-fellow 
Americans. Truth and justico will prevail. 
Let us have faith—that faith which moves 
mountains; that faith which is the substance 
of things hoped for and the evidence of things 
unseen; that truth and justice will conquer 
in 1946 and forevermore, as they conquered 
in 1776 and 1781. 


THE MEANING TO THE FUTURE 


The true meaning of-Independence Day is 
a meaning of the future and not of the past. 
We look back upon the great scene of the 
half hundred delegates in the Philadelphia 
State House, signing the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

But we look forward to other men signing 
other compacts in the future which will make 
for freedom and liLerty in America, and 
throughout the world and, for example, for 
industrial peace which is so sorely lacking in 
our own beloved country, for freedom and 
liberty to work uninterruptedly and for man- 
agement and labor to enjoy the fruits of their 
respective toil and for the public to enjoy 
freedom from industrial conflict. 

We remember what Walt Whitman once 
said: 


“Others ‘ake finish, tut the Republic is ever 
constructive 
And ever keeps vista, 
Others adorn the past, but you, O days of 
the present, 
I adorn you. 
O, days of the future, I believe in you.” 


THE VETERANS’ PLACE IN THE FUTURE 


It is more than appropriate that when we 
discuss the future of this great Republic 
that we contemplate the role that our 
16,000,000 ex-servicemen of World War II will 
play in the America of tomorrow. I know 
how proudly Millville respects her own sons 
and daughters who went forth to war and 
who have now returned to resume their re- 
spected place in this community. 

The ex-servicemen—sons and daughters— 
of Millville, together with their veteran 
friends throughout America, have demon- 
strated their fitness to serve this Nation and 
this world. They have demonstrated their 
fitness for leadership in civilian life in the 
America of today and tomorrow. 

These young men and women have jour- 
neyed to foreign parts. They have seen other 
lands and other peoples. From their travels, 
they have gained a new insight and under- 
standing of the meaning of America to the 
world and of the wonders of our free way of 
life in comparison to those of other lands. 

These veterans—men and women—know 
that ours is the best way of life now existing 
on earth. To them, any such ridiculous 
claim to the effect that the collectivist way— 
the Russian way—is better than our own, is 
ridiculous and is disproved completely by 
the incomparable standard of living enjoyed 
by our people and by the priceless liberties 
and freedoms which are our greatest blessings. 

The veterans know, however, that the great- 
ness which America has achieved in the past 
and present is but a prelude to more won- 
derful tomorrows, if we all evidence that 
spirit of work, of cooperation, of thrift, and 
of industry, which made America great in the 
days of the past and which saw us through 
to victory in the war just concluded. 


CONCLUSION 
My fellow citizens, you and I have briefly 
contemplated the history of this wonderful 
occasion. We have seen some of the lessons 
of this occasion. We have felt the need for 
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reconsecration of ourselves to the principles 
of July 4, 1776. We say now, as the youngster 
said in effect that summer day 170 years 2g0 
outside the Philadelphia statehouse: “Le; 
freedom ring. Let freedom ring.” 

We say: “Let the Liberty Bell peal forth the 
message—'Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land and unto all the inhabitants thereof” 

On this day we say in our hearts the words 
of an anonymous poet: 


“Lord, the people of the land 
In Thy presence humbly stand; 
On this day, when Thou didst free 
Men of old from tyranny, 
We, their children, bow to Thee. 


“With one heart the Nation cries, 
From our choral lips arise 

Thou didst point a noble way 
For our fathers through the fray; 
Lead their children thus today.” 





The OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress which I made this afternoon at 
3:30 p. m. over the American Broadcast- 
ing system. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow countrymen, George Washing- 
ton, the father of our country, in his farewell 
address to the American people, warned us 
against entangling alliances with foreign 
nations, and he also solemnly warned us that 
the danger to the United States was not 
from without, but from within. Today we 
know how wise those warnings were. Today 
we know we failed to heed them. We got 
tangled up in the affairs of foreign na- 
tions, and the terrible price we paid in the 
loss of our precious men and women who 
fought and won the war for us is today fresh 
in our memory. We have also failed to heed 
the warning of the Father of our Country 
about the danger on the home front. As a 
result our democratic form of Government 
is being destroyed by people right here in 
America. OPA is one of the most dangerous 
weapons used by the New Deal dynasty in 
overthrowing our American form of govern- 
ment. These New Deal politicians have dis- 
covered that they can get more votes and 
larger political campaign contributions by 
advocating OPA than by any other trick. It 
is not the welfare of the people that con- 
cerns them. They have no interest whatever 
in helping poor people get food, and they 
have no hesitancy whatever in overthrowing 
our American form of government. What 
they want is to continue in power, regardless 
of what happens to our people and our form 
of government. Let us remember the ad- 
monition of Thomas Jefferson when he said, 
“In questions of power let no more be heard 
of confidence in man but bind him down 
from mischief by the chain of the Constitu- 
tion.” Let me list some of the groups of 
voters the New Deal gang is catering to when 
they fight for the renewal of defunct OPA. 

First. They get the complete support of 
every Communist, Red, and radical in this 
Nation. Second, they get the complete sup- 
port and heavy money contributions from 
the huge army of racketeers and underworld 











characters who grow rich by operating black 
markets which are created by OPA and could 
not continue without OPA. Third, they get 
the votes and financial support of many 
of the largest merchants and manufacturers 
in the Nation who worm their stooges into 
OPA positions to writs rules and regulations 
which benefit them, and impose restrictions 
on the smaller merchants and manufacturers 
who are their competitors. And last, but not 
least, they get the support of some people 
in the great rank and file of honest, patriotic 
American citizens who are misled by the 
tricky propaganda which is carried on by 
hundreds of agencies of the New Deal dynas- 
ty, all of which is paid for out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets. 

Now friends, I was born and raised in dire 
poverty. I have rubbed shoulders all my 
life with honest hard-working people. I un- 
derstand and respect the plain citizens and 
I regard them as the real backbone of this 
Nation. I am proud that I am one of that 
large group. I have the utmost confidence 
in the rank and file of the common citizens 
of this Nation. Nine times out of 10 or more 
often than that they will do the right thing, 
providing they know the truth, and the whole 
truth, about the subject. While most of my 
friends are plain, every-day working pecple, 
they are honest, honorable, and real loyal 
Americans. 

In all of my wide acquaintance I can 
truthfully say that I do not know of a sin- 
gle person who would go to the polls and vote 
the Socialist ticket. They would not vote for 
a government that would take property away 
from other citizens and give it to them. 
They are self-reliant and would not tolerate 
socialism in any form. It takes a trained de- 
tective to recognize socialism when it is all 
dressed up in a fake costume like it is being 
introduced to the American people by our 
scheming politicians, but the sound people 
of this Nation are not asleep. They recognize 
the deceit and deception of those tricky 
politicians. OPA is pure socialism, and 
nothing else. It uses the force of law to take 
money out of the pockets of some of our 
taxpaying citizens and uses that money to 
pay part of the grocery and fuel bill of other 
citizens. It does not do this to help the 
poor people, but to win votes of the poor 
folks and rich folks alike, because this New 
Deal dynasty helps pay the grocery bill, and 
the fuel bill of the richest families on Fifth 
Avenue. By the use of false propaganda the 
New Deal administration dresses up social- 
ism in the garb of a saint and deceives thou- 
sands of honest housewives and other buy- 
ers. It tricks you into supporting socialism 
under the guise of trying to make you be- 
lieve that they are enabling you to buy your 
groceries, clothes, and other commodities 
cheaper than you would in a free competi- 
tive market. 

Every housewife knows that under OPA the 
quality of every loaf of bread she buys is low- 
ered, the size of the loaf is smaller, and the 
price is higher. Although we have an abun- 
dance of wheat, you find it difficult to get 
bread at your grocery store or bakery. The 
quality of all foods and manufactured prod- 
ucts is lowered to the lowest standard pos- 
sible. Even with this lowered quality, re- 
duced weight, and scarcity, the OPA during 
the past few weeks has deliberately increased 
the prices of more than 500 commodities 
which you buy. The tremendously high cost 
of administering OPA and paying subsidies 
has cost the American people many billions 
of dollars. This enormous amount of money 
has been borrowed and added onto the huge 
public debt for you, your children, and your 
children’s children to pay, with compound 
interest. Do you honest folks of this Nation 


want this socialism? Do you approve this 
deceit and deception? Do you want to har- 
hess this terrific tax burden onto your chil- 
dren and grandchildren to pay? I do not 
believe you do. I have utmost confidence in 
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you, and I believe you have been tricked 
into it. 

Abraham Lincoln said that the Lord must 
have liked the poor folks because he made 
so many of us. Abraham Lincoln was known 
as a poor man and as Honest Abe. I believe 
that most poor folks are honest and God- 
fearing. And let me tell you that it is the 
poor people who will have to pay this enor- 
mous public debt of around $300,000,000,000, 
with compound interest, and it will take over 
100 years to pay it. Practically all tax money 
is collected from poor people in hidden taxes. 
Every article you buy includes a tax. The 
large corporations do not pay any taxes—they 
simply add the taxes they are to pay into 
the price at which they sell their products. 
Thus they collect their taxes from their cus- 
tomers, and simply pass the money on to the 
Government. 

So when these New Deal political dema- 
gogs shout from the housetop about collect- 
ing the taxes from the giant corporations 
and the wealthy people, they know it is not 
true; they are only trying to deceive you. 

I am not complaining about the big cor- 
porations, or the little corporations, or any- 
body else, either large or small, making a le- 
gitimate profit. What I am doing is exposing 
these deceitful and dishonest politicians who 
are trying to deceive and mislead a lot of 
honest, hard-working, patriotic poor folks. 
When you folks see that by supporting the 
OPA you are supporting socialism in Amer- 
ica, I believe you will rise up in righteous in- 
dignation and wire or write you. Senators 
and Congressmen in Wasiington to do every- 
thing in their power to keep OPA dead and 
buried. OPA, in addition to being purely 
socialistic, is also communistic. I do not be- 
lieve many of otr citizens would vote the 
Communist ticket, but in supporting OPA 
you are voting for pure communism. As 
proof of this statement, I remind you that 
OPA is being supported by every Communist, 
Red, and radical in this Nation, without ex- 
ception. I also warn you that the main ob- 
jective of communism is to overthrow our 
American form of government. The two best 
known methods for wrecking a person, busi- 
ness institution, or a government is to stop 
their production and squander their accu- 
mulated resources. OPA does both. In over 
150 years this Nation, without OPA, never 
had a serious famine, but with OPA in op- 
eration less than 5 years, production has 
been stopped to such an extent that we are 
now suffering a severe famine in bread, but- 
ter, meat, milk, clothing, building material, 
farm machinery, household appliances, and 
most everything else. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “Were we di- 
rected from Washington when to sow and 
when to reap we should soon want bread.” 
Our people now want bread and all because 
this New Deal dynasty has told our farmers 
when to sow and when to reap and then set 
the prices of what they reaped below the 
cost of production. OPA and other quack 
political bureaus of the New Deal dynasty 
have squandered the accumulated resources 
of our people until taxes of varying amounts 
from 20 percent up to 95 percent of the in- 
come of all of our people vanishes as fast as 
it is collected, and on top of that a public 
debt of around $300,000,000,000 has been 
piled on the backs of the weary and confused 
taxpayers. Do you folks out yonder want 
any more of this dangerous red communism 
that is eating the very heart out of our Na- 
tion and destroying our American form of 
government? Idonot believe youdo. Then 
wire or write your Senators and Congressmen 
to do everything within their power to keep 
OPA dead and buried. OPA is unconstitu- 
tional. There is not one single word or sen- 
tence in the Constitution of the United 
States wherein the people of this Nation dele- 
gated to their Federal Government the right 
to set a price on their lives, or one single 
hour of their time devoted to any kind of 
work, or for the product produced by them 
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working 1 hour or 1 day or 1 week. The 
citizens retained that God-given right to 
themselves. We are supposed to be free 
people to raise wheat, cattle, or hogs—or 
write a book, or catch fish, or teach school or 
preach a sermon, and charge for your serv- 
ices or the products you produce, exactly 
what you want to charge for them, and keep 
them if nobody will pay your price. OPA 
robs you of that great freedom which is 
guaranteed to you by the Constitution. 

Some of you good people may rejoice when 
your fickle Government, to gain your vate, 
takes the pound of butter away from some 
poor farmer and passes it along to you at a 
price below what he wants for it, but if you 
subscribe to that philosophy now, just bear 
in mind that under that same philosophy 
your Government will get around to you some 
day and take away from you some of your 
prized possessions and give them to some 
other citizen who wants them, and pay you 
much less for them than you desire to ac- 
cept, and you can do absolutely nothing 
about it. Break down the constitutional 
fence that protects the rights of other citi- 
zens and your own property or services are 
exposed to the same ravishing forces that 
destroy all human liberties and freedoms. 
The fires of communism have already de- 
stroyed the freedom of millions of good 
people in other nations who misplaced their 
trust in the hands of tricky politicians, and 
it is sweeping this Nation now under the 
cloak of social Justice and other flimsy, false 
colors. 

OPA is un-American, and everybody who 
has enjoyed Americanism in this Nation who 
will stop just a moment and honestly study 
the case, is forced to admit that it is un- 
American. It violates every principle of 
Americanism and blocks the aims and aspira- 
tions of boys and girls at the cross-roads and 
grass roots from ever getting above the first 
rung of the ladder of success, unless they get 
the wink or nod from some fat bureaucrat 
in the New Deal dynasty, and become for- 
ever its willing stooge or rubber stamp. OPA 
is unnecessary. Americans lived and grew 
and prospered for over 150 years without 
OPA, and under it less than 5 years Our eco- 
nomic life has withered and almost died. 
I plead with you, my fellow countrymen, to 
go on bended knees before your God and ask 
Him for wisdom to understand this subject 
and courage to take your stand on the right 
Side of the line. It is more important that 
you retain your freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence than it is that some bureaucrat in 
Washington dictate the price you shall pay 
for a pound of beef that you cannot find. 
It is time for action. The momentous ques- 
tion as to whether you folks in this Nation 
are to lose your liberty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence is now being decided by your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen in Washington. 
There is no time to lose. Wire or write your 
Senators and Congressmen now, and urge 
them to use their power to defeat the bill 
that is intended to resurrect OPA and reim- 
pose its bureaucratic dictation on the free 
citizens of this Nation. 





Law and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a short but 
beautiful poem entitled “Law and 
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Peace,” by Capt. James P. McGovern, of 
the District of Columbia bar. The poem 
was originally published in the Febru- 
ary 1945 issue of the Journal of the Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia. 
There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 
LAW AND PEACE 
(By James P, McGovern) 
What is the brotherhood of him who knows 
no brother? 
What is the faith of him whose creed respects 
no other? 
What is the kin of him who wrongs dust, 
all men’s mother? 


What is the peace of him who sets it for 
another? 


Solon made laws for Greece, Aurelius for 
Rome; 

Moses write rules for Hebrews, Christ taught 
all Christiandom; 

Hammurabi’s Code graced a Babylonian 
dome; 

All Europe has justice stored in many an 
ancient tome. 


The law is always dead in parchment, marble, 
stone, 

Unless each generation relives it as its own; 

“A scrap of paper,” adorned with names, 
tempts power on its throne 

As fuel for world-wide flames by all the four 
winds blown. 


When the spirit transcends the law, men see 
beyond the letter, 

When justice frames the law, revenge has 
no abettor, 

When mercy guides the law, virtue holds vice 
its debtor, 

When hearts enshrine the law, peace stands 
free from fetter. 





The Equal Rights Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix excerpts from a letter by 
the General Counsel of the Federal 
Security Agency, in his individual 
capacity, showing the adverse effect of 
the so-called equal rights amendment— 
Senate Joint Resolution 61—on old-age 
and survivors insurance under the Social 
Security Act. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


In its most recent form the proposed 
amendment would provide that “equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of sex.” 

Because of the very general nature of this 
language the actual legal effect of the amend- 
ment in any given situation, until there has 
been some process of judicial interpretation, 
would be extremely difficult to predict. It 
would, however, in my opinion jeopardize 
certain of the basic and most recently 
adopted features of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 

The 1939 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, adopted after a period of study of 
experience under the original statute, were 
designed to strengthen and extend the 


principles and objectives of the act. The 
changes were particularly extensive in the 
title providing old-age benefits. Broadly 
speaking, these changes expanded that pro- 
gram from one providing benefits only to in- 
sured wage earners to one which provides 
benefits for insured wage earners, for their 
wives and minor children, for widows and 
children of deceased wage earners, and for 
aged parents who had been dependent on an 
insured worker who died without leaving a 
widow or child. The scope of this program 
and its significance in terms of protection 
on the death or retirement of the family 
wage earner is suggested by the fact that over 
65,000,000 persons now living have earned 
some wage credits in covered employment. 


PROVISIONS ARE BASED ON DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Under these new provisions a woman who 
is 65 and is not herself an insured wage 
earner may receive a monthly benefit equal 
to one-half the monthly benefit of her hus- 
band. A husband, however, is in no case 
entitled to benefits based upon his wife’s 
entitlement to benefits. Again, the widow of 
an insured wage earner may be eligible for 
benefits if she is 65 or if, although less than 
65, she has in her care a child of the deceased 
wage earner. A widower has no similar right 
based upon the insured status of his deteased 
wife. 

A further differentiation involves the re- 
quirement that for entitlement to a child’s 
benefits, the child must have been depend- 
ent upon the insured parent who has quali- 
fied for benefits or died. The definition of 
the dependency of a child upon a mother 
differs from that of its dependency upon a 
father. Generally a child would automati- 
cally meet the requirements for dependency 
upon a father, but dependency upon the 
mother can arise only if at the appropriate 
time the father was neither living with nor 
contributing to the support of the child. 

The variations introduced into the pro- 
gram in 1939 were designed, as the House and 
Senate committee reports show, to afford 
more adequate protection to the family as a 
unit and especially to pay benefits more in 
accord with the probable needs of the bene- 
ficiaries. The criteria for establishing child 
dependency were designed not only for the 
protection of the family as a unit and to 
accord with probable needs, but to facilitate 
the administration of the act by making it 
unnecessary to i~quire in each case into the 
details of economic dependency. 

More striking than any of the present vari- 
ations based on sex is the proposal to reduce 
from 65 to 60 the eligibility age for a woman 
who is otherwise qualified for benefits 
whether as wife, widow, or parent, or on the 
basis of her own earnings. Whereas the 
present differentiations apply only where a 
marital relationship is involved, this change 
would for the first time make a distinction 
between insured men and insured women in 
the rights based upon their individual earn- 
ings. The Social Security Board bases this 
recommendation on what it believes to be 
differences in fact. One of these is that 
women when they are in their sixties have 
greater difficulty in getting or keeping posi- 
tions than do men of the same age. The 
other is that wives are ordinarily younger 
than their husbands with the result that 
when a worker retires at 65 there is usually 
a lag before the wife reaches 65 and becomes 
eligible for benefits as the wife of an insured 
worker. 


CONGRESS AND STATE LEGISLATURES WOULD BE 
RESTRICTED IN DEALING WITH SOCIAL-SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 
Differences in earnings and occupation, 

differences in age, differences between mar- 

ried persons and single persons, differences 
between spouses and parents, differences be- 
tween parents and collateral relatives, and 
differences between men and women are 
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among those which Congress has hitherto 
been free to take into consideration in the 
development of the social-security program, 
Aside, therefore, from its effect on the pres. 
ent provisions of the act, the amendment 
might compel a drastic change in the basis 
on which social security legislation may be 
developed in the future. However the 
amendment is ultimately construed, its legal 
effect appears to be in the direction of tying 
rather than in freeing the hands of Con. 
gress and of State legislatures in dealing with 
such legislation. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM WOULD BE 
DISRUPTED 


If the amendment should be adopted and 
Congress should leave the Social Security 
Act unchanged, litigations involving the con- 
stitutionality of these features of the old- 
age and survivors insurance program would 
seem very probable. On the other hand, if 
Congress acted to eliminate these differen- 
tiations, it might do so by providing the 
same benefits for men as are now provided 
for women, thereby increasing the cost of 
the system, by eliminating benefits now pro- 
vided for women that are not also provided 
for men, or by decreasing the benefits for 
women under certain circumstances and 
providing equal benefits for men under the 
same circumstances. 

The amendment would have a disrupting 
effeot on the administration of the program 
also, because of the uncertainties which it 
would introduce into the field of State law. 
In determining whether an applicant for old- 
age or survivors benefits is the wife, widow, 
child, or parent of an insured person, the 
Board is required to apply the law which 
would be applied in determining the devolu- 
tion of intestate personal property in the 
State in which the insured is domiciled. The 
laws involved vary greatly from State to 
State and embrace such matters as marriage 
and divorce, adoption, guardianship, and the 
law of intestate property, as to which there 
are many differentiations based on sex. It 
is quite impossible to estimate the effect of 
the amendment in this broad field. 

The statements contained in this letter 
are my own and are not intended to rep- 
resent the position of the Social Security 
Board or the Federal Security Agency. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO DEFEAT THE 
UNEQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT. 
FEBRUARY 18, 1946. 





Preservation of United States Shipping 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Boston American of July 2 en- 
titled “We Must Save United States 
Shipping.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


WE MUST SAVE UNITED STATES SHIPPING 


Congress should either amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act to permit the operation of 
an integrated sea-air service in the world- 
trade lanes by American steamship com- 
panies, or pass an entirely new enabling act. 

Otherwise the magnificent American mer- 
chant marine, which did so much to win the 
recent war and which is so essential to the 








peacetime prosperity of the United States, 
will wither and die, 

The present Civil Aeronautics Act is inade- 
quate in this situation, not because Congress 
ever intended that American steamship com- 
panies should be forbidden to operate air 
services in conjunction with their existing 
surface fleets, but because the meddling and 
pungling Civil Aeronautics Board has arbi- 
trarily misinterpreted the intent of the act 
and has arrogantly distorted its own author- 
ity under the act. 

‘The Civil Aeronautics Board has passed a 
death sentence against the American mer- 
chant marine in its prohibition against an 
integrated sea-air service under the Ameri- 
can flag, and it has thus become the duty of 
Congress to intercede—lest the total destruc- 
tion of American maritime enterprise be 
accomplished. 

It is inevitable that in the future maritime 
advantage and prosperity will accrue solely 
to those nations of the world which combine 
their air and sea facilities to best meet the 
requirements of world travel and transport. 

All of the maritime nations of the world, 
except the United States, have moved swiftly 
to effect this indispensable combination. 

At least four powerful maritime nations— 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands—have established overseas air lines in 
which private steamship shipping enterprises 
of those countries have either controlling or 
substantial interest. 

At least five other powerful maritime na- 
tions—England, France, Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand—are undertaking inte- 
grated Government operation of air lines and 
steamship companies in overseas commerce. 

At least 43 additional countries, either 
presently or potentially powerful in maritime 
enterprise, have the right under treaties 
which the United States is pledged to honor 
to use aircraft and steamships jointly in 
world commerce and in a manner competi- 
tive with American maritime and aviation 
enterprise. 

All of these foreign maritime and aviation 
enterprises, constituting an integrated sea- 
air service in all instances, have been or in 
the future will be approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and given authority to 
utilize American ports and facilities. 

But the nine American steamship com- 
panies which have petitioned their Govern- 
ment for the same right have been refused it. 

Unless Congress intercedes, it will be the 
fixed policy of the United States under the 
ruling of the Civil Aeronautics Board that 
neither any of these nine nor any other Amer- 
ican steampship company will be permitted 
to match the superior facilities of their for- 
eign competitors. 

In this event, the American steamship 
companies will go out of business and the 
American merchant marine will go out of 
existence. 

Since the Civil Aeronautics Board has failed 
and refused to interpret and enforce the 
Civil Aeronautics Act in our American in- 
terest, according to the intent of Congress, 
Why does not Congress clarify its intent and 
compel its fulfillment? 





Birth of a Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article by 
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Marquis Childs, from the Washington 
Post of July 4, 1946: 

BIRTH OF A NATION 

(By Marquis Childs) 

Across the Pacific a new nation is coming 
into being, choosing as a formal birthday our 
own Independence Day. For nearly half a 
century destiny has linked the United States 
and the Philippines. 

While historians like to trace orderly pat- 
terns, human events seen from a little dis- 
tance off have an air of formless accident. 
Only a few Americans understood what it 
meant at the turn of the century to take 
possession of the Philippines from Spain. 

We had blundered into what many were 
later to call imperialism. The world sugar 
market collapsed as Germany used subsidies 
to pour beet sugar into markets that had 
been monopolized by the Carribbean. One 
consequence was the explosion in Cuba 
aimed at the tired, corrupt rule of Spain. 

Uncle Sam, acting partly as defender of the 
weak and the oppressed and partly in the in- 
terest of rich Americans with large invest- 
ments, stepped in. It was a glorious little 
war. Our victory was swift and overwhelm- 
ing. One of the prizes was those Pacific 
islands that were picturesque and a long 
way off. 

A few Americans, Theodore Roosevelt was 
one, understood that in keeping the Philip- 
pines we had projected our frontier to the 
coast of China. We had made ourselves for 
the first time in our history a world power 
with world responsibility. 

Still most Americans did not want to 
recognize it. Right up until Pearl Harbor 
many Americans wanted to go on pretend- 
ing that nothing had been changed by the 
fact that we had acquired what we called 
a Territory 5,000 miles away. 

Our record in relation to that Territory 
has been good. We set out to give the Fili- 
pinos independence and with some minor 
deviations we held to that line. In fact our 
record has been so good that it impressed 
colonial peoples throughout Asia. It gave 
them confidence in our intentions. 

This historic Independence Day does not, 
of course, close the record. Technically 
speaking, the Philippines have their inde- 
pendence. But without our cooperation and 
continuing assistance it will prove a doubt- 
ful gift. 

The Philippines suffered fearful losses dur- 
ing all three phases of the war—the fall, the 
occupation, and the liberation. The ravages 
in terms of both property and human life 
were terribie. 

Without help from the United States the 
Filipinos cannot rebuild their islands. Much 
depends for the future on the nature of 
that help and how it is administered. 

Congress has authorized generous sums for 
Philippine reconstruction. If that money is 
used largely to restore the property of for- 
eign investors, the mass of the Filipino peo- 
ple will be left worse off than they were 
before the war. Apparently there are many 
who now believe that the perils and sac- 
rifices they endured in the resistance move- 
ment were in vain. They see those restored 
to power who prospered during the occupa- 
tion. 

There are, it sems to me, two dangers ahead 
for the new Philippine Natiom. One is that 
the United States economic embrace will con- 
tinue to be so all-pervasive that the Philip- 
pines will remain an economic colony even 
though they have achieved political inde- 
pendence. 

The second danger is that the hold of the 
United States military, both Army and Navy, 
will be so excessive that independence will be 
a carefully fostered fiction. Cooperation is 
essential. The terms of that cooperation can 
be worked out so the security of the islands, 
both for the Filipinos and their friends on 
the other side of the Pacific is assured. But 
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it must be worked out on a new basis with 
the rights of the Filipinos clearly recognized. 

There is evidence that our Navy would like 
to take over the Pacific as an American lake. 
Repeated protests are coming over the treat- 
ment accorded native populations on Guam 
and Samoa. The Navy, if these reports are 
to be credited, comes as conqueror, laying 
down a law which is a different law from the 
one under which the white conquerors live. 

If Navy policy is to predominate, and ap- 
parently it is, the Navy will govern the islands 
that after World War I were mandated to 
Japan. We know, of course, that we have 
only the noblest intentions. But as Andre 
Visson and William Hard point out in an 
article in the current Reader’s Digest, this 
business of taking sole authority over Pacific 
islands does not look quite the same to other 
people as it does to us. 

Millions of brown and yellow people in the 
Pacific know they have a stake in the out- 
come of Philippine independence. For them 
this Fourth of July can have a new and an 
even greater significance than it had before. 





Republicans Are Filibustering Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Housing Bill in Com- 


mittee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
much to be regretted that Republican 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee have undertaken a filibuster 
against the Ellender-Wagner-Taft pub- 
lic-housing bill, in the face of urgent 
Nation-wide demands from the people, 
and above all from returning servicemen, 
that this bill will be expedited. 

I hope the House Commitee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will not permit the 
long delays which kept the bill in com- 
mittee in the other body; but already it 
has ‘een 24% months since the bill was 
passed by the Senate, and referred to the 
Committee in the House. 

We know of the savage fight against 
any adequate relief of the housing 
shortage through public action which has 
been made by the powerful and widely 
ramified housing lobby—we remember all 
too clearly the battle against the vet- 
erans’ housing bill. The same forces are 
endeavoring to defeat the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill by any means which 
may come to their hands. Iimagine that 
every Member of the House is receiving 
the same propaganda barrage I am get- 
ting in opposition to this much-needed 
bill. Meanwhile rents are soaring, with 
OPA dead or dying. We have brought 
our servicemen out of the fox holes; but 
we offer them nothing but hell holes for 
homes. 

If the Republicans should persist in 
these unfair and dilatory tactics, I feel 
it should be brought to the attention of 
the whole country and the blame should 
be squarely placed where it belongs—on 
the Republican Party. 

When the newspapers publish a picture 
of an ex-GI and his wife and baby camp- 
ing in a tent, let the veterans know the 
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Republicans are holding up the Wagner 
housing bill. 

When the papers publish a picture of 
a family served with a notice of an ex- 
orbitant rental increase, let the people 
know the Republicans are holding up the 
Waener housing bill. 

The papers are filled with stories of 
extortionate rents, of a housing shortage 
so acute that even those who can afford 
to pay outrageous prices cannot find a 
roof to go over their heads—let the 
people know that the Republican Party 
has blocked and obstructed by every un- 
fair means the effort this administration 
has made to relieve the situation, while 
the real-estate lobby has distorted and 
misrepresented facts. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there are quite a 
few Republicans, in and out of the House, 
who disapprove of these delays. I hope 
they will make their influence felt and 
will persuade their colleagues on the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee to stop their willful delays and the 
filibuster they have been conducting 
these last 2 months. 

In that connection, as I have stated, 
I have received hundreds of* messages 
from civic and social and public organi- 
zations, from veterans’ groups, and above 
all from individuals who cannot find a 
house or build one, and from outstand- 
ing citizens who have a keen realization 
of the need for this bill. 

I shall not encumber the Recorp with 
any large number of these; but I am in- 
serting a letter received from the Hon- 
orable Edward J. Kelly, mayor of Chi- 
cago, with my reply, and a letter from 
Public Housing Association, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, with resolutions adopted by rep- 
resentatives of 109 organizations at a 
conference: 

OFFICE OF THE MAyor, 
City oF CHICAGO, 
April 26, 1946. 
Hon. Apo.tPx J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is most heartening 
to learn that the Wagner-Ellender-Taft gen- 
eral housing bill had the full support of the 
Senate and is now before the House. 

In November of last year as you undoubt- 
edly will recall, we communicated with you 
informing you it was our desire to support 
this legislation, and you generously promised 
your full assistance. 

This bill, as you are well aware, authorizes 
the most comprehensive, long-range housing 
and urban redevelopment program ever con- 
sidered by the United States Congress, and 
the welfare and future progress of Chicago 
and other large cities will be vitally affected 
by the outcome of the legislation. 

Therefore, I urgently request you to give 
this program your immediate consideration 
and lend your complete support toward get- 
ting the measure approved in the House, 
which will mean the beginning of the re- 
building of many of our cities. 

Thanking you for your usual splendid sup- 
port and helpfulness, and with best personal 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. KE.iy, 
Mayor. 
Aprit 30, 1946. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. KEty, 
Mayor of Chicago. 

My Dear Mayor: Thank you for your letter 
of April 26 regarding the Wagner-Taft-Ellen- 
der public-housing bill, Iam happy to assure 
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you that I have anticipated your own inter- 
est. The bill has my unequivocal support, 
and there already is an informal steering 
committee composed of House supporters of 
this proposal, of which I am one. 

The principal danger to the bill comes, of 
course, from the powerful and ruthless group 
of industries loosely termed the “real estate 
lobby.” My information is that elaborate 
plans and a substantial fund exist for the 
purpose of combating the bill. In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp today I am inserting one 
of the frankest statements I have seen, to- 
gether with my answer. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. SABATH. 
PuBLIC HOUSING ASSOCIATION INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 6, 1946. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SABATH: At a confer- 
ence called by Public Housing Association on 
Wednesday, June 5, 1946, in the city hall 
council chambers, the enclosed recommenda- 
tions were endorsed by delegates from ap- 
proximately 100 organizations, a list of which 
is also enclosed, representing many hundreds 
of thousands of citizens of Chicago. 

We urge your immediate attention to the 
recommendations and beg that at this time 
of great crisis you exert every effort in behalf 
of their enactment into law without delay. 

In addition to adopting the program, pre- 
pared in advance of the meeting, the as- 
sembly unanimously and insistently urged 
that immediate action be taken to put the 
Chicago veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram back into operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
RutH ATLAS BINSTOCK, 
Acting Executive Director. 


FEDERAL 


1. Immediate enactment of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft general housing bill. This 
measure, which has been termed by Wyatt 
an integral part of the veterans’ emergency 
housing program and which provides the 
added tools needed to make the program suc- 
ceed, has already been passed by the Senate 
by overwhelming vote and now awaits action 
by the House of Representatives. 

The bill provides financing aids to stimu- 
late the production of 1,250,000 dwellings a 
year, all except 125,000 (10 percent of the 
total) to be privately built, and to be built 
mainly for the middle-income groups in 
which brackets most veterans fall. The pro- 
visions making federally guaranteed mort- 
gages available to cooperative- and mutual- 
ownership housing and providing for “yield 
insurance” for private moderate-rent hous- 
ing are vitally needed by veterans. In addi- 
tion, the bill provides for continuous re- 
search in the housing field so that new, 
better, and less expensive methods of con- 
struction may be developed which of course 
would greatly benefit veterans. 

2. Retention of OPA and price and rent 
control for at least 1 year, and as much 
longer thereafter as may be necessary until 
the supply of housing and building materials 
catches up with the present tremendous 
demand. 

3. Additional legislation to give the Na- 
tional Housing Expediter the authority to 
curb the inflationary price increases in exist- 
ing houses and apartments and on lots. 

4. Additional Federal appropriations to 
pay the costs of converting and moving addi- 
tional surplus military and naval barracks 
and war housing to communities for veter- 
ans’ dwellings in the event that the local or 
national quotas for permanent veterans’ 
housing are not met. The Federal Govern- 


ment should also bear the expense of site 
improvement where local communities, such 
as Chicago, are unable to supply sufficient 
funds. 





5. Utilization of the Gardiner Genera! Hos. 
pital for emergency veterans’ housing. The 
War Department should transfer this struc. 
ture, formerly the Chicago Beach Hotel, to 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, thus 
making it available for use as a veterans’ 
housing project. 


PUBLIC HOUSING ASSOCIATION—PARTICIPATING 
ORGANIZATIONS, CITY HALL CONFERENCE, juNE 
5, 1946 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer. 
ica, local No. 5; American Camp and Hosp}. 
tal Service; American Council on Race Rela. 
tions; American Federation of Radio Artists: 
American Jewish Congress; American Le. 
gion; American Red Cross; American Vet. 
erans of World War II; American Veterans 
Committee; American Veterans Committee 
Hyde Park Chapter; American Youth for 
Democracy; Association for Family Living; 
Back of the Gold Coast Committee: Be). 
Aire Property Association; Brotherhood of 
Temple Isaiah Israel; Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, 

Catholic Labor Alliance; Catholic Youth 
Organization; Catholic War Veterans; Cen. 
tral States Cooperatives; Chicago Action 
Council; Chicago Association of Commerce; 
Chicago Committee for Economic Advance. 
ment; Chicago Committee to Win the Peace: 
Chicago Commons; Chicago Council Against 
Racial and Religious Discrimination: Chi- 
cago Ethical Society; Chicago Federation of 
Labor; Chicago Federation of Settlements; 
Chicago Housing Authority; Chicago Ind, 
Union Council; Chicago Joint Board, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Chicago 
Teachers Union; Chicago Urban League; Chi- 
cago Women’s Aid; Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago; Church of Good Shepherd; 
Community Development Trust; Community 
Tenants Union; Consumers Company, Vet- 
erans Housing Committee; Council of Negro 
Organizations; Council of Social Agencies; 
Cook County Bar Association; Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare, Midwest office; 
Cook County Council, CIO. 

Dearborn Real Estate Board; Disabled 
American Veterans; Du Sable Memorial So- 
ciety; Federal Public Housing Authority; 
Federated Colored Women’s Clubs; Francis 
Cabrini Tenants’ Council; Grunsfeld, 
Yerkes, Lichtman & Koenig; Housing Cen- 
ter; Hull House; Illinois Citizens’ Political 
Action Committee; Illinois Federation of 
Labor; Illinois Inter-Racial Commission; Illi- 
nois State Housing Board; Illinois State In- 
dustrial Union Council; Independent Voters 
of [linois; International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, local 261; International 
Union of Mine and Smelter Workers; Inter- 
national Workers Order; Italian Veterans’ 
Committee. 

Jewish People’s Fraternal Order, Lodge 738; 
Jewish War Veterans; Mayor’s Commission on 
Human Relations; Mayor’s Emergency Hous- 
ing Committee; Mexican Civic Committee; 
Mexican Progressive Youth; Moorish Science 
Temple of America; National Conference of 
Union Labor Legionnaires; National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People; 
National Association of Housing Officials; 
National Cooperative, Mutual Housing Asso- 
ciation and Cooperative League; National 
Housing Agency; National Lawyers’ Guild; 
National Maritime Union; National Negro 
Congress; Negro Chamber of Commerce; 
Northern Illinois Independence Association; 
Portland Cement Association, Roosevelt Col- 
lege. 

Salvation Army; South Central Associa- 
tion; Southeastern Chicago Committee on 
Housing; South Side Community Commit- 
tee; Temple Sholom Sisterhood; Transpcrt 
Workers’ Union of America; Travelers’ Aid 
Society; Union of Technical Engineers, 
Architects, and Draftsmen, Local 90-A, A. F. 
of L.; UAW-CIO; UAW-CIO, region 4; United 
Cooperative Projects. 











United Farm Equipment and Metal Work- 
ers of America; United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America; United States Employment 
Service; United Steel Workers, CIO; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settlement; Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, regional office; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars: West Side Civic Committee; Wolfe 
Park Civic Organization; Women’s Joint 
Committee on Adequate Housing; Y.M.C.A,, 
La Salle Street; Y. M. C. A., Wabash Avenue; 
Y. M.C.A., Hotel; Y. W. C. A., Committee on 
Housing; Youth Builders for Better Housing. 





A Couple of Masks and a Little 
Imagination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES - 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article from Political 
Guide, a publication of the National Cit- 
izens Political Action Committee, en- 
titled “A Couple of Masks and a Little 
Imagination.” 

This is an amazing article which I 
think should be read by every thoughtful 
citizen. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A CouPLE OF MASKS AND A LITTLE IMAGINATION 

The “living newspaper” type of drama 
can be a powerful campaign technique, par- 
ticularly effective in dramatizing the record 
of your Congressman. The form is remark- 
ably adaptable, easy to produce, and valuable 
in making a political rally unstereotyped and 
exciting 

USE THE BEST TALENT 

Writing and acting talent are needed to 
produce a living newspaper, but they need 
not be professional talent. Any community 
group will find it has the necessary people. 
Get the best writing talent available and 
keep everything simple. 

One way to dramatize the effect your Con- 
gressman has or can have on the people of 
the community is to use a mask to repre- 
sent the candidate you oppose or the one 
you support. Or use two-masks—one for 
each. If you can’t find anyone to make a 
mask, a large picture or cartoon will do. It 





should be hung fairly high on the stage and 
large enough to be seen clearly and recog- 
nized by the audience. 

The mask is the principal character of the 
play. The voice of the mask will be spoken 


by the most talented actor in the group. 
If a public-address system is available, let the 
unseen actor use the mike and hang the 
loud speaker behind or near the mask. The 
mask should light up as he speaks. This is 
easily done by connecting a spotlight on the 
mask or a light in the mask to a simple 
Goorbell switch on the actor’s desk. He 
only has to push the bell and hold it down 
while he speaks. 

On each side of the proscenium arch on 
the apron of the stage, place a table, chair, 
Small lamp, and complete script. These are 






for the commentators—a man or a woman 
Prominent in community activities or both. 
They act as chairmen, commentators, 


Prompters, announcers, or even stage man- 
ag Their parts call for them to intro- 
scenes which will be played on the 
to argue with the mask, to give the 
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facts which prove or misprove his state- 
ments; to call on members of the audience 
for their side of the picture. Although they 
may read from scripts, it is best for them to be 
both casual and dramatic, and to seem to 
speak extemporaneously. 

Have a member of the audience get up and 
introduce the chairman to the audience to 
begin the show. A chairman may then in- 
troduce the mask. The latter’s speeches may 
be mainly quotations from his political 
speeches. If he is the villain of the play, it 
will probably be fairly easy to use his own 
words against him. ° 


USE SHORT SKITS 


Short skits are the backbone. Simply 
put the happenings in the lives of the audi- 
ence into dialog. The people play them- 
selves. Let the mask, the commentators, 
and the audience interrupt the skits for 
variety and sharp excitement. Let the 
mask, commentator, and audience argue 
amongst themselves between skits. 

For example, a commentator might call on 
a committeeman—planted in the audience— 
for a report on a situation. The mask ridi- 
cules the report. An argument ensues. The 
chairman supplies the facts that prove who 
is right, or introduces a skit on stage which 
show the effect on the people of the com- 
munity of the report and the mask’s action 
or inaction. 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATES 


Or, if the candidate perhaps has a bad 
labor record the mask might say: “Our vet- 
erans will not tolerate labor strikes.” The 
chairman then may cite the case of a veteran 
who was wounded and is now on a picket 
line fighting for a better wage. Then the 
veteran himself may come on stage with his 
family and act out a short scene showing 
their struggle to get along. 

Or the mask may make a racist remark. A 
Negro will rise from the audience and tell 
how he and his people have contributed to 
the wealth and the strength of the country, 
He can protest the discrimination which de- 
nies him good housing and a good job. The 
mask and the man it represents are being 
dramatized as an enemy to the community. 
The audience will carry this picture of him 
out of the theater. 

Keep everything informal. Call everyone 
by first names. Don’t try anything that de- 
pends on complicated scenic effects, lighting, 
oP? timing. Be sure all speeches and skits are 
short. Keep the show short if possible. 

RoeertT L. CRAic. 





Northwestern University Conference on 


UNO 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, not long 
ago I had one of the most inspiring ex- 
periences I have ever had. I attended a 
meeting at Northwestern University on 
the concluding night of the week of what 
was called United Nations Week, during 
the course of which more than 200 stu- 
dents at Northwestern University had de- 
voted themselves to a simulation of the 
United Nations Organization. They had 
a great parade. They did a magnificent 
job in educating the student body to the 
meaning and importance of the United 
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Nations Organization as an instrument 
for peace. 

I have a letter from one of the ladies 
who had an important share in making 
that program possible. She is chairman 
of the preparatory commission. Her 
name is Rozanne Rupp. She has given 
me a complete statement of how the 
United Nations Organization simulation 
was organized on Northwestern campus. 
I feel that it is of great public interest, 
and will interest as well the Members of 
the Senate. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 





EVANSTON, ILL., June 1, 1946 

Dear SENATOR PEPPER: I have not as yet 
had a personal chance to express my sincere 
appreciation for your cooperation and your 
interest in our Northwestern UNO. Your 
speech was a splendid climax to a successful 
conference, and your interest in our efforts 
has proved to be an incentive to all those 
students who worked so diligently on this 
year’s conference. 

When you were here in April you expressed 
a desire to have an informal written record 
of the history of our UNO. I held up the 
writing of this record so that I could send 
you at the same time a copy of our Post 
Conference Bulletin which gives a com- 
plete summary of our final resolutions, but 
publication on this bulletin was delayed with 
the strikes, and it will be sent to you within 
the next 3 weeks. 

The idea of a UNO conference on this cam- 
pus came to Barbara Park and myself last 
October. We both felt that college educa- 
tion had skipped over the most important 
phase of learning, by that I mean the cur- 
rent affairs and problems of today. We felt 
that the students (ourselves included) knew 
far too little about the situation of the world. 
It was our desire to make our campus UNO 
conscious, to prepare the students, in part, 
for the problems that will be theirs to solve 
when they leave the sheltering walls of col- 
lege, and to grow together, as a student body, 
in our understanding of the United Nations 
Charter, its structure, its weaknesses, and 
its aims. 

Barbara and I drew up a plan which we sub- 
mitted to the junior council of our college, 
of which we are both members, and our plan 
for a Northwestern UNO was accepted. 

With the backing of the junior council we 
then presented our plan for approval to the 
student governing board. The plan was ac- 
cepted and the first step was the drawing up 
of a preparatory commission to plan and exe- 
cute the plans for the conference. The fol- 
lowing representative group was selected: 

Eleanor “Pinky” Hudgins was a represent- 


ative from the senior cOuncil and was elected 
secretary of the preparatory commission. 
Don Campbell was a representative from 


the sophomore council and he was elected 
copublicity chairman of the preparatory 
commission. 

Cliff Mezey was a representative from the 
freshman council and was elected speakers 
chairman for the conference. 

Eleanor Durham was a representative from 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and she was elected special nations chairman. 

Hugo Hollereth was a representative from 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
he was elected treasurer of the preparatory 
commission. 

Bill Lim of the international relations club 
was elected commissions chairman of the 
conference. 

Barbara Park and myself were elected as 
representatives from the junior council and 
Barbara was elected copublicity chairman 
and I was elected chairman of the prepara- 
tory commission. 
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The commission moved ahead from this 
point, completing the final plans, choosing 
ap adviser—Dr. John McDiarmid, an asso- 
ciate professor of political science—and 
setting the week for the conference April 
22-26. 

The Northwestern board of trustees made 
our UNO financially possible through their 
generous gift of $1,000 for our expenses. 
Realizing the importance of this conference 
in stimulating more interest in world prob- 
lems among the students, President Snyder 
made the recommendation to the board after 
meeting with the chairman and _ several 
members of the preparatory commission. 

Next the preparatory commission went to 
work assigning countries to organizations. 
We worked according to sorority houses, 
fraternity houses, independent housing 
units, and large organizations on campus. 
We took the population of each of the 72 
countries in the world (we didn’t want to 
limit our study to the United Nations alone, 
but the non-United Nation countries were 
not voting members in the general assem- 
bly, but could petition for membership into 
our united nations). Next we took the pop- 
ulation of all the organizations that would 
be representing countries and grouped 
countries and organizations into classes ac- 
cording to pcpulation so that the largest 
countries would be represented by the larg- 
est organizations. The four class councils 
represented the Big Four: The senior coun- 
cil represented China, the junior council 
represented Russia, the sophomore council 
represented the United States, and the 
freshman council represented Great Britain. 
Anchor and eagle, the veterans’ organization 
here on the campus, represented France. 

Each organization was then asked to elect 
two delegates to represent their country in 
the general assembly. The delegates were 
asked to act as mediators to get their or- 
ganizations interested in the United Nations 
problems and to carry back the happenings 
in the general assembly to their organiza- 
tions. f 

At the first general assembly meeting, 
plans for the conference were discussed and 
the set-up of the commissions was explained. 
It was our idea to have four commissions: 
an amendments commission, tO pass on 
amendments to the United Nations Charter, 
an atomic energy commission to prepare a 
report, in the form of resolutions, as to what 
should be done with the atomic bomb, 4 
social and economic commission, to report 
on trade and economic problems of the world, 
and a trusteeship and colonies commission, 
to report on the colonial phase of world 
problems. Nations, not individuals, would be 
elected to these commissions—there would 
be 10 voting members and two nonvoting 
members on each commission. Nations— 
six nations—would also be elected to the 
security council (these six members plus 
United States, Russia, Great Britain, China, 
and France made up our security council). 
The elections of the commissions and of the 
security council took place at the second 
general assembly meeting. Each of the 72 
natiors was allowed two minutes to speak, 
explaining why they believed that their na- 
tion should be represented on the amerd- 
ments commission or on the atomic energy 
commission or on whichever commission they 
believed that their country could do the 
most good, not only for the country itself 
but for the world as a whole. After the elec- 
tion of the commissions and the security 
council, elections were held for chairman 
and secretary-general of the general as- 
sembly. Frank Haiman, a delegate from 
Ethiopia, was elected chairman, and Edith 

annon, a delegate from Czechoslovakia, was 
elected secretary-general. Frank and Edith 
were automatically made members of the 
Preparatory Commission. Marv Chaiken, 
when he was elected president of the Se- 
curity Council, also became a member of the 
Preparatory Commission. 


After the commission and security coun- 
cil elections the work began in earnest. 
Members of our faculty were asked to act as 
advisors to each of the commissions and 
chairmen of the commissions were elected. 
The commissions formed committees and 
subcommittees and set to work On their 
background work and reports. The commis- 
sions met twice or t:1-ee times a week, some- 
times holding open meetings, so that the en- 
tire student body would have the chance to 
hear a particular speaker that the com- 
mission may have asked to speak to add to 


_etheir background knowledge on their prob- 


lems. The commissions handed in reports 
on their progress every 2 weeks to the Pre- 
paratory Commission. Meanwhile the Gen- 
eral Assembly held weekly meetings, and the 
Preparatory Commission continued to meet 
twice a week. All our work was headed to- 
ward United Nations Week. During this 
week we would have outside speakers dis- 
cussing the problems which we Nad been 
studying. During this week all the resolu- 
tions of the commissions would be handed 
in and passed, amended, or rejected in the 
General Assembly, and then our final reso- 
lutions would be read the final night of the 
conference. 

In the meantime the Preparatory Com- 
mission planned a speaker’s forum, using 
representatives of four of the Chicago news- 
papers, to speak before the student body on 
the future of the UNO. This really started 
student thinking in the direction of the 
United Nations, and thc houses and organi- 
zations began to have bull sessions at dinner 
and in the evening to discuss world problems 
so that they would have more background in 
understanding the purpose of the UNO here 
on the campus. The members of the Pre- 
paratory Commission div'ded up the organi- 
zations and went to talk und lead discus- 
sions in each of the houses ” 

Our UNO followed as closely as possible 
the real UNO structure, but our attitude 
toward world problems was different in this 
respect. We worked with the element of 
time in mind in drawing up our resolutions. 
Perhaps our resolutions would not completely 
answer the problem today or tomorrow, but 
in drawing up cur resolutions we looked 
ahead to the time when we would enforce 
them as voting members of the United States. 
As you read over the resolutions you will see 
what I mean. 

On April 17, Quincy Wright, from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on the atomic bomb 
and its problems to the student body. 

Monday morning our United Nations Week 
really began after all our months of planning. 
The beginning was heralded by a special 
edition of our school newspaper, put out by 
members of the Preparatory Commission, 
with the week’s events, the history of the 
Northwestern UNO, and backgrounds of all 
the speakers. . 

A parade on Monday night with all the 
countries dressed as their countries and with 
all the houses decorated in terms of their 
countries, a parade that was almost eight 
blocks long with students on foot walking 
to the first evening of UNO Week. The band 
was playing, the flags of all the nations were 
flying in the breeze, and when the parade 
arrived and assembled up at Tech auditorium 
President Snyder officially opened NU’s UNO. 
Then the crowds went inside to hear Harley 
Notter from the State Department speak on 
the future of the UN. 

On Tuesday night the General Assembly 
met to consider the Commission’s recom- 
mendations and I only wish that you could 
have been there to see the spirit, the stick- 
to-it-iveness of all the delegates, and the in- 
telligence with which they backed up their 
coun‘ry’s stand. 

On Wednesday night there was a banquet 
for the general assembly. As a speaker we 
had Lieutenant Commander McGovern speak 
on his experiences with the United Nations. 
Then there was further discussion on the 
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commission recommendations and the fina! 
vote was taken. It was after 1 o'clock when 
the delegates turned homeward, and there 
was a wonderful feeling of satisfaction ex. 
pressed on every face—our resolutions were 
a result of months of planning and research 
and everyone went home with a secret fee]. 
ing of pride way down deep inside them. 

On Thursday night Ralph Bunche, also of 
the State Department, spoke on colonies anq 
trusteeships. 

On Friday night, our last night, we had in 
our audience 35 counsel generals from Chi- 
cago as guests of the campus delegates. The 
final resolutions were read and the closing 
highlight of the evening was your speech. 
Blueprint for World Peace. 

Officially our UNO closed on April 26, but 
things are still happening in a UNO way. 
Besides the post conference bulletin pre- 
senting our resolutions and history, we have 
begun plans for an Intercollegiate United Na- 
tion for next year. I went before the student 
governing board and asked for permission to 
write to 50 other colleges to see if they would 
be interested in this type of intercollegiate 
conference, I, myself, gained so much more 
than I can express, not only in knowledge 
but through a united spirit with united 
friends. When I saw how our campus re- 
sponded to our conference I wanted to share 
our experiences with other colleges and uni- 
versities. 

That’s our history. I'd like to thank you 
once again for your help and enthusiasm, 
and for your kind efforts in our behalf, 

Sincerely, 
ROZANNE Ruvpp, 
Chairman, Preparatory Commission. 





Philippine Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Fred Brenckman: 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


1898: “YOU MAY FIRE WHEN YOU ARE READY, 
GRIDLEY’ —1946: A NEW REPUBLIC IS BORN— 
FILIPINOS CHOOSE TO WALK LONG ROAD BACK 
AS FREE MEN—GRANGE HELPED FIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM - 

(By Fred Brenckman) 


Nearly half a century has passed since that 
historic May day in 1898 when Commodore 
George Dewey, standing on the bridge of his 
flagship, the Olympia, said to the captain oi 
the vessel, “You may fire when you are ready 
Gridley.” The roar that followed opened the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and when it ended the 
Spanish fleet had been annihilated without 
the loss of a man in the American squadron. 

in a few short months the power of Spain 
in the Philippines was broken, bringing to 
an end a regime that had lasted for more 
than 350 years. 


Begins career on July 4 


And now, on July 4, the Republic of the 
Philippines begins its career as an independ- 
ent nation, with Gen. Manual Roxas (pro- 
nounced Ro-haws) as its President. In the 
election, which was held on April 23, Roxas 
won over Sergio Osmefia by a majority of 
more than 200,000 votes. Elpidio Quirino 
was elected vic_ president. Roxas was inau- 
gurated May 28. 

As the Republic of the Philippines begins 
to furiction as a full-fledged member of the 











family of nations, it is buoyed by the prayers 
and best wishes of the people of the United 
States. The ties of loyalty and genuine 
friendship that have so long united the peo- 
ple of the islands with those of the United 
States were immeasurably strengthened by 
all that transpired during the war against 
apan. 

TT clearly understood from the be- 
ginning of American rule in the islands that 
the Filipinos should be given their inde- 
pendence when they had demonstrated their 
capacity for self-government. 

Civil government was established in the 
islands in 1901. Political autonomy was 
gradually and progressively extended to the 
] The Philippine Autonomy Act, 


Filipinos. 
passed by Congress in 1916, contained a 
definite promise of eventual independence 


for the people of the islands, while the Tyd- 
ings-McDuffie Act of 1934 provided that 10 
years after the constitution of the Philippines 
had been approved by the Filipino people 
and the President of the United States, the 
Commonwealth government organized, and 
the president and other officials installed, 
the Filipinos should be given their complete 
political liberty. The Commonwealth gov- 
ernment was established on November 15, 
1935, with the late Manuel Quezon as presi- 
dent and Sergio Osmefia as vice president. 
It must be understood that the Common- 
wealth government was simply intended to 
function until complete independence be- 
came effective. 
Manuel Rozas 


Manuel Roxas, the new president of the 
Philippines was born in 1892. He was, there- 
fore only 6 years old at the time of the 
Battle of Manila Bay. Two years after that, 
American soldiers came to the small town 
in which Roxas lived to quell Filipinos who 
were resisting the authority of the United 
States. 

The future president improved every op- 
portunity to mingle with the soldiers of 
Uncle Sam, from whom he received his first 
lessons in English. It was from these soldiers 
that he imbibed the story of America; it was 
from them that he learned to know about 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and 
other national heroes. 

He received his primary education from 
the first American school teachers sent to 
the islands. He finished the Manila High 
School in 1910. Three years later he gradu- 
ated at the head of his class in law from the 
University of the Philippines. After gradua- 
tion Roxas became a professor of the law at 
the National University in Manila. 

Entering public life, he was in 1919 elected 


governor of the province of Capiz. Later he 
became a member of the Philippine legisla- 
ture, being chosen as speaker, which posi- 


tion he filled with ability from 1922 to 1933. 
He was a member of various Philippine in- 
dependence missions to Washington, where 
he gave a good account of himself. 


An alert speaker 


On one occasion when he appeared as a 
Witness before the Senate Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs, one of the Sen- 
ators addressed this question to him: 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, in your opinion, has 
the period of probation through which the 
people of the Philippines have gone qualified 
them for self-government.” 

: Without a moment’s hesitation Roxas shot 

“Absolutely, Senator, and I might add that 
if independence should be denied a little 
while longer they might even learn some 
of the vices of democracy.” 

Without intending to be sarcastic, per- 
haps that was his way of letting us know 
that we were not quite perfect ourselves. 

Representatives of the National Grange 
and other farm organizations stationed at 
Washington often conferred with Roxas and 
his colleagues in promoting the movement 
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for Philippine independence. The agricul- 
tural interests of the country warmly sup- 
ported the efforts of the Filipinos to secure 
their political independence. 

With the Japanese attack on the Philip- 
pines, Roxas was commissioned as a major 
and fought beside the gallant band of Amer- 
icans and Filipinos who won undying fame 
at Bataan and Corregidor, even though they 
were eventually compelled to surrender. 


Senate president 


On the reestablishment of the Common- 
wealth Government of the Philippines, Roxas 
was elected president of the Senate, round- 
ing out a career that led to the Presidency of 
the Republic. 

It is interesting to note that as President 
of the Philippines, Roxas will preside over 
the destinies of from five to six times as many 
people as inhabited the United States when 
George Washington was inaugurated as our 
first President. The population of the 
United States was then only 3,000,000, while 
that of the Philippines is estimated at more 
than 15,000,000, scattered over 7,000 islands. 

The constitution of the Philippines, 
adopted in 1935 and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States the same year, is 
closely modeled after our own, providing for 
a government of three branches—legislative, 
executive, and judicial. 

Suffrage may be exercised by both men and 
women who are citizens, providing they have 
reached the age of 21 years and are able to 
read and write. 


War devastation 


Paul McNutt, High Commissioner to the 
Philippines, has given us a graphic picture of 
the ruin and desolation wrought in the 
islands by the war. Speaking of Manila as 
it was last March, he said: 

“Manila today is a city of missing places 
and missing faces. Vast stretches of the city, 
once crowded with shops and houses, are 
flattened and bare, with only rude scars of 
brick and stone to recall the stately and sim- 
ple buildings which once made of Manila the 
Pearl of the Orient. There are districts 
where the drum-fire of our own artillery has 
left only ghastly heaps of columns and hang- 
ing cornices, scarecrows of buildings and 
skeletons of buildings. 

“There are also those sections which the 
Japanese, in their savage fury and bitter- 
ness, born of defeat, wantonly burned out, 
destroyed, and obliterated. It is not like a 
city wiped out of existence, as Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki were. It is not like Tokyo, in 
part destroyed by air bombing. It reflects 
in even superficial appearance the titanic, 
desperate struggle of two peoples for inches 
of ground, for individual houses, for indi- 
vidual rooms and cellars. Stark violence is 
stamped indelibly on the face of every street, 
every corner, every building. They look as 
if they had been literally torn apart by the 
claws of men, rather than by their machines 
of destruction.” 


Agriculture is prostrate 


According to Mr. McNutt, the countryside 
is not much better off than Manila. Most of 
the prewar roads and highways are ruined 
beyond repair. Farms and plantations by the 
mile lie fallow, untended, and uncultivated, 
monuments to the economic planning of the 
Japanese, who thought they could turn sugar 
lands into cotton lands, and tobacco lands 
into rubber plantations, with the Filipinos as 
slave partners in the Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere. 

There is little transportation in the Phil- 
ippines today except that afforded by Army 
equipment. The Japanese took trucks, wag- 
ons, carts, and even baby carriages to trans- 
port their military supplies. They also took 
the carabaos, the native beasts of burden, out 
of the fields, those that the Filipinos did 
not hide or eat to keep the Japanese from 
getting them, 
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Rehabilitation steps 


In an effort to help rehabilitate the Philip- 
pines, Congress appropriated the sum of 
$625,000,000 in payment of war damages sus- 
tained by the people of the islands. Of this 
sum, $400,000,000 goes to individuals and 
corporations. E 

Congress also enacted the Philippine Trade 
Act, which was approved on April 30, 1946. 
Under this legislation the Philippines will be 
entitled to free trade with the United States 
for a pericd of 8 years. This will be followed 
by 2( years of gradually increasing tariffs, or 
gradually decreasing quotas, smoothing the 
way for adjustments that must be made in 
stabilizing the economy of the people of the 
Philippines. 

It was necessary and proper for these con- 
cessions to be made so that the United States 
could withdraw with honor from these islands 
of the Pacific, 7,000 miles from our shores, 
for which we paid Spain 20,000,000 under the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris at the close of 
the Spanish-American War. 

The fact remains, however, that if the 
people of the Philippines are to make a suc- 
cess of their venture in self-government they 
will need the help and the continued friend- 
ship of the American people for years to come, 





Control of Atomic Energy: A Momentous 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by Edward Steidle, dean, School of Min- 
eral Industries, the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa.: 

CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
DECISION 
(By Edward Steidle) 

Congress must reach an early decision as to 

whether civilians or the military will have 


: A MOMENTOUS 


cies of the United States. The McMahon 
bill now before the douse oversimplifies the 
question. Atomic energy is the resuit of 
nuclear physics which can be neither con- 
trolled nor monopolized. Our precious secret 
is only the know-how of processing an ex- 
plosive bomb. 

The fissionable mineral reserves known to 
date are not sufficient to compete with pres- 
ent sources of energy or to destroy civiliza- 
tion. The dan7er to civilization lies in man’s 
own unpred'ctable nature. There is urgent 
need for a higher moral conduct of national 
and international affairs. The frightful con- 
sequences of a possible World War III must 
be faced squarely by our Nation and every 
other nation. War must be eliminated as a 
political and economic instrument. Hopes 
depend upon loyal, honest, informed citizens 
who hold public office. 

Mr. Baruch’s timely report to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission is a 
hopeful sign, but we must heed his judgment 
in spite of all kinds of pressure groups to the 
contrary. The question would be largely 
eiminated if the recommendations of the 
Liienthal committee to control uranium raw 
materials and denature their products could 
be realized. This will require a degree of 
international cooperation that would outlaw 
war in itself. 
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National well-being and world peace de- 
mand that the United States keep up its 
leading role in nuclear physics whether to 
develop atomic energy for the benefit of the 
people of the world in civilian pursuits, or 
atomic explosives for destructive purposes. 
On the other hand, Federal subsidy for nu- 
clear research must not cripple the multi- 
tude of other vital peacetime researches and 
developments. Complete civilian control can 
hazard our national security, and military 
autocracy can sow seeds of war. Scientists 
can contribute their hest only when free from 
regimentation and official routine. Regi- 
mentation is necessary during emergencies 
but in times of peace the best minds cannot 
operate under such a system. 

Control of atomic energy policies is too 
important to be dominated by any single 
group. It should be vested in a board of 
civilians and military men trained in the 
fields of science, sociology and statecraft, 
with civilians in the majority. The board 
should sponsor unhampered nuclear physics 
research. It should be feasible to place 
power, medicine, and other developments 
under civilian agenceis, and to leave control 
of national defense applications in the hands 
of the military. Some integration would be 
necessary and some aspects of the civilian 
development might have to be treated con- 
fidentially, for example, new manufacturing 
techniques. Every citizen need not know 
the business of the military nor should mili- 
tary aspects be released. Ultimate solution 
may rest in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. In the meantime, complete confidence 
must be reposed in our highest elected pub- 
lic servants. Theirs should be the imme- 
diate responsibility. 





OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorials 
from the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press: 


REQUIESCAT IN PEACE 


It was almost too much for 1 day, the 
bomb dropping over Bikini Lagoon and OPA 
controls being lifted from the whole of the 
United States. The results of the first are 
already being tabulated in official reports, but 
the results of the latter are yet to be written 
by the American people. 

Every right thinking dealer in goods or 
services will try to hold the line against in- 
flation. Every right thinking buyer will de- 
cline the purchase of goods or services at an 
exorbitant price and will avoid hoarding. 

If predictions by manufacturers are cor- 
rect, supply will not be too long in leveling 
up with demand. Gone from our buying 
then will be the human urge to buy just 
because an item is or may become scarce, 
This has been OPA’s great gift to retailers. 
It carried the constant implication that sup- 
plies were short and so stimulated the desire 
to buy. 

This newspaper has consistently advocated 
the retention of OPA, in modified form. But 
now that OPA has been abandoned because 
those who hold the reins of our Government 
can’t agree between themselves, it should be 
let alone, for a time at least, until free enter- 
prise once more has a chance. Modified rent 
control could be revived without interference 
with the general economy. 

But, from all indications, the die is cast 
as far as most price controls are concerned. 





Price control under the theory of the OPA 
Act was and is sound. Its administration 
was excellent in some respects and reached 
the heights of stupidity in others. The fail- 
ure of the administration of price control 
and not the idea itself caused Congress to 
reject its continuation in its old form. The 
price administration strained at gnats and 
swallowed camels: It went after the little 
fellows who made honest mistakes and let 
the black marketeers slip through its fingers. 

President Truman was acting in accord- 
ance with his highest convictions in vetoing 
the act submitted by Congress last week so 
long as, in his opinion, it led the people to 
believe that prices would be controlled, 
whereas, in fact, the act was not sufficiently 
strong for enforcement. To establish an 
immediate successor to that bill or to re- 
instate the old bill would probably be just 
as bad and continue a confusing form of 
national regimentation. 

It is to be regretted that Chester Bowles 
stayed on his OPA job as long as he did. His 
zealousness for control generated too much 
antagonism for him and for the law he so 
blunderingly enforced. Not only personali- 
ties irritated the public, Lut the incredible 
length of delays on decisions. It is to be 
regretted that a new bill was not devised 
which would cure the evils of the old, one 
on which Congress, the President, the manu- 
facturer, and the public could see eye to eye. 

But now the public has the chance to do 
its stuff, to show that a free people can co- 
operate to retain economic sanity. It will be 
regretted for the next several generations if 
every producer, dealer, and landlord gets the 
idea that his golden age has now arrived, 
Buyers will sorely regret if they fail to realize 
that if they buy only according to their real 
needs will the normal situation of competi- 
tive selling be restored. 


TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


A generation from now men and women 
will be arguing pro and con on the merits 
and demerits of the OPA. And there is a 
strong possibility that after 25 years people 
will be as far from universal opinion as 
people in 1946 are about the League of Na- 
tions in the generation that is gone. Or 
prohibition. Or the Volstead Act. But the 
OPA and all its works and all its pomps will 
leave stronger emotions—for and against— 
than did the national questions of the early 
1920’s. That is because the OPA enters the 
very lives of all people more intimately. 

We know a landlord who never should have 
been permitted to own rental property. No, 
you’re wrong. You thought we were going 
to say because he’s a gouger. Nope. He’s a 
sucker. Anybody who would let a tenant 
run 9 months in arrears and do nothing 
about it is a sucker. And we know a land- 
lord who let three families—no kin to origi- 
nal renter—move in on the fourth. The 
property is fast going to pieces. It’s a good 
thing for the landlord. Maybe he’ll let his 
money go into Government bonds, It takes 
a certain type to be a landlord. He should be 
honest and fair, yes, but he should not be 
&@ composite of the Welfare Board, Red Cross, 
Memorial Home, and Home for Little Wan- 
derers all roiled into one. 

The OPA got it in the neck. All right. 
Let’s tell you something. The OPA got it in 
the neck because public opinion lost faith 
in the OPA, and all the Harry Trumans in 
the universe, riding all the white chargers of 
knight errantry in all Christendom cannot 
change the picture. The OPA had many 
good qualities. It had many bad. 

In the early days of OPA our newspapers 
here printed all suits filed against OPA. 
Heaven forgive us for the injustices done 
under the correct and legally permissible flat 
of a United States district attorney’s infor- 
mation or citation. Time and again we found 
that the OPA charges were so flimsy they 
never came to trial, OPA officials appeared 
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too often as snoopers-in Government guise, 
It was the closest to blackmail since the 
“plants” of volunteer prohibitionists helping 
the Volstead Act enforcement officers 20 and 
25 years ago. 

There have been chiselers, of course. There 
always are chiselers, but we believe a saner 
enforcement of OPA would have given that 
Agency enough friends that a Congress would 
not be hard-boiled as was the Congress last 
week. It so drastically changed the OPA that 
the President felt he had to veto it. He 
evidently hopes the Congress will see such 
untold terror in our economic set-up in a 
few days it will revive the OPA. 

And that’s where we want to talk to you 
who have cursed and despised the OPA. If 
we are to have a sane and orderly transfor. 
mation, a peacetime conversion, there must 
be no gouging of the public. Public opinion 
knows that some ren“s are unfairly low, that 
some tenants have been anc are mean, spite- 
ful, property-destroying people. But public 
opinion will be quick to sense if grasping 
landlords punish all tenants, good and bad, 
by wholesale evictions a~d wholesale hikes 
beyond rhyme or reason. Mr. Landlord, you 
may be the man to bring back OPA. And you, 
Mr. Merchant, whether you sell sugar or meat, 
or motor cars or soap, it well may be if OPA 
returns that you will bring it back. Public 
opinion will sense the difference between fair 
increases necessitated by changed conditions 
since OPA went in and gouging and profiteer- 
ing. And that public opinion will be quick 
to make itself felt in Washington. 

If the butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker, and the jobbers and manufac- 
turers behind them, plus the landlords, and 
the stock men, and all others who make, pro- 
duce, process, or distribute commodities if 
you, we say, are honest, we can reconvert 
without reviving OPA. America knows there 
must be a certain increase along certain lines, 
America knows, too, that the common peo- 
ple, we who buy cars, and Sunday roasts, and 
soap, and toilet paper, and shoes, and sugar, 
can take Just so much. Go beyond that, and 
we'll rise up. And Congress will listen, be- 
cause we’ve got you outnumbered. Pay heed. 





American Veterans’ Committee 
Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
that appeared in Time magazine on the 
recent convention of the American Vet- 
erans’ Committee—AVC—in Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

The AVC’s first national convention 
was an event which was carefully 
watched by millions of Americans, vet- 
erans and nonveterans alike. Of the 
15,000,000 Americans who served in the 
armed forces during the war perhaps 
three-quarters have returned to civilian 
life, and the question of how they will 
be organized and who will claim the right 
to speak for them becomes of impor- 
tance. Every great war in which the 
United States has participated has led 
to the formation of a veterans’ organ- 
ization. Will there be a new veterans’ 
organization speaking for the veterans 
of this war? And if so, will it follow in 











the footsteps of previous groups or will it 
adopt a different trend? 

Many young American veterans believe 
they have found the answer to these ques- 
tions in the American Veterans’ Com- 
mittee—AVC. As the New York Herald 
Tribune recently stated, this veterans 
group has forced itself upon the national 
consciousness by the breadth and vigor 
of its convictions and the originality with 
which it has tackled the problem of 
achieving what is always the American 
soldier's one greatest ambition—to be- 
come a Civilian, successfully integrated 
to a successful civilian community. 

Started early in 1943, when an Army 
corporal and a group of his friends be- 
gan examining ideas on how to assure 
the stable world and the democratic 
America, which they hoped would emerge 
from the war, the American Veterans’ 
Committee today is the largest and the 
fastest growing of any World War II 
veterans’ organization. 

The recent convention of AVC con- 
firmed its determination to implement 
its progressive statement of intentions to 
which all prospective members are re- 
quired to subscribe. AVC has adopted 
a concrete, liberal program and has 
elected a young, energetic leadership. 
The following article from Time maga- 
zine of June 24 should be read by every- 
one interested in the ideas of World War 
II veterans, and the spontaneous growth 
of what promises to be a vital new force 
for democracy: 

VETERANS 
CITIZENS FIRST 

Nobody dropped water bombs from a hotel 
window. Nobody set fire to the furniture. 
There were no fists fights in the lobby, no 
naked women running through the corri- 
dors, no drunks hell-raising in the streets, 
Delegates to the first convention of the 
American Veterans Committee, lustiest and 
loudest of the scores of burgeoning World 
War II-born veterans’ groups, were too busy 
for horseplay. 

Since it was organized in 1944, AVC had 
tried hard to be different from the stodgy, 
conservative American Legion and the oli- 
garchic Veterans of Foreign Wars. For 3 
days in the muggy Iowa heat, 840 delegates, 
representing some 60,000 members, shouted, 
sweated, thumped, and swore as they ham- 
mered out their future aims. 

When the proceedings began in the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, nobody could be sure what 
the end would bring. Up until then AVC had 
followed a loose, sweeping statement of in- 
tentions with a notable, laudable motto: 
“Citizens first, veterans second.” 

WHY DON’T You? 

AVC accepted as members men and women 
from all World War II armed services, in and 
out of uniform, and from the merchant ma- 
rine. It had plumped noisily for FEPC, 
OPA, the minimum-wage bill, Federal hous- 
ing subsidies, other allied issues. From in- 
Side and out it had been damned as com- 
munistic, boosted as liberal, dismissed as 
just another fly-by-night collection of hot- 
heads. Even its leaders admitted they didn’t 
know what the rank and file thought. 

But the delegates were not hesitant about 
making their views known, In the tempes- 
tuous uproar of policy-drafting committces, 
Political ideologies and regional prejudices 
clashed in wide-open, no-holds-barred de- 
bate. Cried one exasperated woman to her 


husband: “Oh, why don’t you just join the 
American Legion?” 
In the evenings they piled into the big 


a auditorium to hear Harold Stassen 


United States Communists, Walter 
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Reuther blamed United States labor troubles 
on insufficient consumer capacity (i. e., too 


low wages). Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Chi- 
cago’'s famed radical Catholic bishop, brought 
down the house with a savage attack on 
racial inequalities and congressional daw- 
dling. 

Veteran newsmen wondered how anything 
could ever come out of the wild confusion. 
One delegate mistook a two-star admiral for 
a Yugoslav observer. Reporters themselves 
caught the fever. One thought he was but- 
tonholing Walter Reuther, embarrassedly 
found he was talking to a Chicago Tribune 
staff writer. 

THE MODERATES 

But when the weary delegates packed up 
their bags and headed for home they had 
constructed a determined, deadly serious, 
left-of-center plan of action. It called for 
international control of atomic energy, Big 
Three unity, a guaranteed annual wage, ex- 
pansion of TVA-style river projects, solid op- 
position to anti-labor, Jim Crow,’ and anti- 
Nisei legislation. True to the motto, it ve- 
toed the idea of a veterans’ bonus. 

The election of national officers was a 
smashing victory for AVC moderates, a re- 
sounding defeat for Communist-led dele- 
gates. Acting National Chairman Charles 
Bolte, who lost a leg fighting with the British 
Eighth Army at El] Alamein, was reelected to 
the top spot with only one dissenting vote, 
AVC Founder Gilbert Harrison as vice chair- 
man. (Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., looming 
large in behind-the-scenes politicking, did 
not run for office.) 

First hurdle passed, AVC began a drive for 
a million dollars to solicit a million members. 





OPA Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of June 30, 1946: 


OPA VETO 


By ignoring repeated requests to expedite 
passage of price-control extension legisla- 
tion, Congress compelled the President to 
risk complete abolition of all price control 
by an eleventh-hour veto of a measure that 
would in effect legalize inflation. Unques- 
tionably responsibility for the painful dilem- 
ma in which the President has been placed 
rests upon Congress. Confronted by “a 
choice between inflation with a statute and 
inflation without one,” the President has 
shown both wisdom and courage in electing 
to veto the extension bill. In our opinion, 
any unprejudiced reader of the veto message 
will be convinced that his reasons for reject- 
ing the bill are absolutely sound. 

A large part of the message is devoted to 
an analysis of the Taft amendment which 
provides that manufacturers and processors 
must be allowed prices for their major rrod- 
ucts equivalent to their 1941 prices plus sub- 
sequent average increases in industry per 








1 Translating theory into action, AVC mem- 
bers picketed a tavern which refused to serve 
two Negro veterans, had the proprietor ar- 
rested for violation of the Iowa State civil- 
rights law on charges backed by one-time 
Willkie-man Oren Root, Jr. Next day the 
New Yorker's E. J. Kahn, Jr., drafted a full- 
page ad complimenting the city of Des Moines 
on prompt police action. 
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unit costs. This shift of base, coupled with 
other amendments that would increase 
wholesaler and retailer mark-ups, would com- 
pel needless bonanza increases in ceiling 
prices amounting to many billions of dol- 
lars. The President emphasizes this point 
by citing examples of the disastrous impact 
of the Taft and related amendments on 
prices of building materials, steel, automo- 
biles, and houshold appliances. 

The most decisive reason of all for object- 
ing to the proposed changes in pricing for- 
mulas, however, is the fact that they would 
prolong indefinitely the prevalent uncer- 
tainty regarding future price ceilings that 
has resulted in the withholding of many 
articles from market during recent months. 
Instead of stimulating production, as spon- 
sors of-the bill contend, the necessity of 
recomputing ceiling prices would initiate a 
continuous series of adjustments that would 
slow down deliveries and stifle productive 
activity while the OPA was engaged in the 
time-consuming process of redetermining 
ceiling prices. Furthermore, since one 
man’s selling price enters into another man's 
production costs, every adjustment would 
bring demands for more adjustments. And, 
of course, new demands for wage increases 
would te encouraged by the Taft amend- 
ment, since it calls for inclusion of all wage 
increases in determining allowable price 
increases. 

In short, the bill provides, as the President 
says, a sure formula for inflation. It would 
also impose a mass of work on the OPA that 
the staff could not possibly carry, especially 
as the required cost data are hard to assem- 
ble, often nonexistent. Hence the agency 
would either have to fall back on rough cost 
estimates or confess defeat and fold up. 

Under the circumstances, a decent official 
demise is to be preferred, although we still 
harbor hopes that Congress may consent to 
a compromise proposal that would permit 
OPA to function until acute commodity 
shortages no longer exist. In his message, 
the President has outlined a program that 
Congress could accept without loss of face— 
& program that would meet many warranted 
criticisms of the existing system. Coupled 
with the resignation of Chester Bowles, who 
has unjustly come to be regarded by many 
Congressmen as a symbol for obstruction- 
ism, these concessions should go far toward 
propitiating congressional enemies of OPA. 
An opportunity is thus afforded for Congress 
to reconsider its action and send the Presi- 
dent a new bill that he will be able to sign. 





Will We Celebrate V-Day? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Beverly (Mass. ) 
Evening Times: 

WILL WE CELEBRATE V-DAY? 

With Congress racing toward adjournment 
and such major things as possible revival 
of the OPA monopolizing the attention of 
the Senators and Representatives, it becomes 
steadily more probable that there will be no 
Official observance of the first anniversary of 
the end of World War II—unless the Con- 
gress can be awakened to the fact that it is 
letting the public down on this point. 

House Joint Resolution 369, filed by Rep- 
resentative Grorce J. Bates, Republican, of 
the local Sixth Massachusetts District, just 
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before he left for the Bikini atomic-bomb 
test area, now rests with the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and indications seem to 
be that the Congressmen may leave it there 
as they speed toward home and reelection 
campaign fence building. It is, indeed, un- 
fortunate that neither President Truman nor 
anyone on Capitol Hill discovered that an 
oversight had been made in not providing 
for an annual legal holiday, commemorating 
the cessation of hostilities in the world’s 
worst war, before it got so late in the con- 
gressional season. 

It is not too late, however, for Congress to 
do something about declaring August 14, 
next month, as the first annual Victory Day, 
to be observed appropriately throughout the 
United States as a full legal holiday. House 
Joint Resolution 369 is the answer, and the 
public—especially World War II veterans— 
will thank the various Representatives and 
Senators who bring about its enactment be- 
fore adjournment of Congress within the 
next three weeks. 

Unquestionably, the American people are 
expecting, with full justification, that the 
war’s end anniversary will be celebrated. 
President Truman, on the other hand, 
through his secretary, William D. Hassett, 
less than 2 weeks ago informed Secretary- 
Manager Neiland J. Douglas of the Beverly 
Chamber of Commerce that the President had 
proclaimed September 2, 1945, only, as VJ- 
day, the date of formal signing of surrender 
papers by the Japanese. This letter, sent in 
reply to an inquiry on behalf of the Beverly 
Servicemen’s Victory Day Fund Committee, 
further stated: 

“In due time, the Congress may take legis- 
lative action to determine what day will be 
given official recognition.” 

Greatly surprised at the apparent lack of 
attention yet given by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the matter of an official holiday 
marking the end of the war, the Beverly 
Evening Times immediately contacted Con- 
gressman BarTEs, and House Joint Resolution 
369 was the result. As this resolution points 
out, Labor Day, already a legal holiday which 
merits priority for the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, comes this year on September 2, and 
always will occur near that date. There is no 
holiday in August, and, just as Armistice 
Day, November 11, marks the anniversary of 
the end of hostilities in World War I, August 
14 is the natural day for observance of the 
end of our over-all two-sphere conflict in 
World War II. 

Accordingly, it behooves Congress not to 
disappoint the American public by allowing 
the first anniversary to pass without official 
observance in the form of a full holiday. 
There’s still time to act on House Joint Reso- 
lution 369, and its enactment obviously would 
assure all the Representatives and Senators a 
much warmer welcome when they return 
home for the summer and their fall elections. 





Letter of Paul Campbell, of Minot, N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, on few occasions do I ask 
permission to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorpD letters coming to my office 
from citizens of my State. A letter 
which has been addressed to me by At- 
torney Paul Campbell so comprehen- 
sively sets forth important questions, 


and so clearly describes the views of this 
gentleman and at the same time repre- 
sents the views of vast numbers of peo- 
ple of the Nation on national questions, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the REcorp, I include a 


letter from Mr. Paul Campbell, of Minot, 
N. Dak.: 


MINoT, N. Dak., July 2, 1946. 
To the President and My Senators and Con- 
gressmen: 

This is a letter from one of your citizens, 
an attorney, and a “common man.” It is in 
my own behalf, and in behalf of my clients, 
not one of whom can qualify as big busi- 
ness with an income of over $5,000 per year, 
and who generally cannot and do not care to 
spend time or money in lobbying by means 
of letters, telegrams, postcards, etc., to their 
selected representatives and servants in 
Congress or the Executive Mansion, or else- 
where. It is in no manner instigated by CIO, 
AFL, Farmers Union, OPA, or any others of 
the many indulging in Government by pres- 
sure-group practices, including job holders, 
Government bureaus, agencies, pay rollers, 
shovel leaners—all motivated by selfish and 
self-serving interest. 

The long-range problem before us is to 
put an end to the war which plain common 
sense says is over, but politics and political 
power, control, and economic advantage de- 
lays asserting, if not in fact asserting, the 
contrary to avoid returning our people to 
a Government by law instead of a govern- 
ment by men, either bureaucrats, or pay rol- 
lers, or otherwise. Restore as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the American people a free peace- 
time economy ir lieu of a planned man- 
or bureau-controlled economy, monopoly 
controlled economy. This involves many 
subordinate and underlying matters; it 
includes inflation, price fixing, or price con- 
trol, control of unions of labor, unions of 
farmers, unions of business, or other types of 
organizations by government and law, in- 
stead of control of government and law by 
such power-drunk organizations and their 
irresponsible leaders. We want an economy 
regulated by the natural laws of supply and 
demand and competition, unhampered by 
man-made law and regulations, by a control 
through OPA’s, Bowles, union leaders, 
whether Bridges, Hillmans, Greens, or Lew- 
ises, or any Hitler, or little Hitlers. I limit 
myself to the one small phase of these. in- 
volved problems: housing and rent control. 
This does not mean and does not call for an 
OPA or cny other large or small bureaucratic, 
inflationary expensive set-up of political 
governmental agency, with its horde of non- 
producing, ward heelers and pay rollers. It 
means a simple little law of Congress, to be 
administered by and executed by the courts, 
State and Federal, and the executive branch 
and aepartments of cur Government, State 
and National. The occasion for the law 
arises from the emergency, temporary, due 
to a present shortage of building material 
arising from the war, labor strikes, increased 
production costs due to Government-inspired 
wage costs, and improper OPA and other 
improper price regulation and control, ra- 
tioning, etc. Not one of these landlords 
would dare to demand of their tenants in- 
creased rents to which the latter did not 
consent, and which was not fair and proper 
were it not that they knew that these tenants 
had no place at present to go. Let-us have a 
simple congressional moritorium to continue 
during this emergency, to be enforced as 
between the parties in and through the 
courts already existing; and prohibiting in- 
crease in the rents and evictions when the 
rents are paid, except in cases where the 
tenants consent, or the landlord can estab- 
lish and satisfy the courts that the increase 
is fair and reasonable, and the tenant has 
a place to go, or available to him at a rental 
not iu exccss of that paid by him and with 
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equal conveniences. Let us stop misleading 
the public in the representation that infig. 
tion and price increase are the same, when 
price increase is merely the consequence of 
prior and continued inflation; that control of 
price and continuance of Chester Bowles’ or 
OPA are the same thing. I, for one, can 
neither afford or take the time to be writing 
to you. I selected you as my agent and 
representative, not to be bulldozed by any 
CIO, PAC, OPA, or other high-pressure or. 
ganization, with their chain letters and tele- 
grams, nor by any farm or labor, lawyer, 
business or other organization; and not to be 
continually hounding you with my advice, 
letters, lobbyists, and paid propogandists 
in press or on radio. I selected you to use 
and exercise your own honest judgment in 
behalf of the general welfare of the American 
people, and not in behalf of any political 
party or organization, Democrat or Repub- 
lican, or any special class of American 
citizens. 
Respectfully, 
PAUL CAMPBELL, 





Governor Dewey Leads in Rent-Control 
Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us recognize the need for rent controls 
with the present serious housing short- 
age in the United States. That subject 
should be administered by the States and 
municipalities, unless we want to con- 
tinue the practice of a bureaucratic form 
of government at Washington. Until the 
States and municipalities establish ma- 
chinery for such rent controls, the Fed- 
eral Government will have to do the best 
it can. On July 2, I introduced a rent- 
control bill, and on July 3, I extended 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in connection with that subject. 

It is interesting to note that there was 
one outstanding man in America who 
was ready to meet the emergency and 
who has met it in a fine constructive 
way. I refer to that progressive, for- 
ward-looking Governor of the State of 
New York, the Honorable Thomas E. 
Dewey. 

Of course, we would expect Governor 
Dewey to meet the situation because his 
past record is a monument to his ability, 
integrity, and courage. He is one of the 
men in public life who has stood four- 
squared for the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. In doing this, he has 
faced the opposition of the most power- 
ful and selfish interests ever gathered to- 
gether on the American Continent. He 
has defied these enemies of America by 
supporting this great improvement in 
the St. Lawrence River. It would con- 
tribute to the wealth of America and pro- 
mote our domestic economy in the inter- 
ests of the public welfare. 

But, let us return to the subject of 
rent control. The following article from 
the Evening Star of Washington, D. C., 
for July 4, 1946, is of considerable in- 
terest at this time, and reads as follows: 








DEWEY’S STOCK RISES 
(By J. G. Hayden) 

While Washington politicians—President 
Truman and Senator Ropert Tart especially— 
are sparring desperately for political advan- 
tage from the OPA muddle, Gov. Tom Dewey, 
of New York, already has chalked up a score 
that will be hard for any of his rival Presi- 
dential aspirants to match. 

In a message to the New York State Legis- 
lature last January, Dewey pointed out the 
danger that there might occur a hiatus in 
Federal rent control and asked for enactment 
of a law which would enable the State to take 
over in such an event. 

After a rip-roaring legislative battle, with 
much attendant publicity, a law providing 
for State control of residential rents if and 
when the Federal Government relinquished 
this function was passed and signed by the 
Governor on March 31, 1946. 

Thus, when President Truman’s veto last 
Saturday wiped out the whole OPA, Dewey 
was all set. He promptly appointed a Joseph 
D. McGoldrick, former Democratic controller 
of New York City, head of a temporary State 
housing commission and got that agency into 
actual operation before Sunday midnight. 

New York tenants not only have been 
spared the fear and uncertainty that has 
afflicted renters in all the rest of the Nation, 
but the rent stability engendered by Gover- 
nor Dewey's law has seemed to extend to all 
other parts of the State’s economy. Prices of 
all sorts have held more firmly in New York 
than in most other States. 

Quick to spot the vote-getting gain for 
Governor Dewey from this development, the 
Democrats sought to counter it. —Two Demo- 
cratic legislators from New York City de- 
manded that a special session be called to 
effect an over-all State price control. Gover- 
nor Dewey replied that while it was fine to 
take over rent control, any attempt by a 
single State to hold down commodity prices 
would fail for the simple reason that no 
goods woul dcome to it if they could be sold 
for more elsewhere. 





To Restore OPA Is To Compromise With 


Crime 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the OPA dictatorial pareaucrats, num- 
L-ring in the aggregate some 60,000, have 
been swindling the consumers long 
enough by fanning the flame of inflation 
and by restricting production. Black- 
market crimes have flovrished under the 
encouragement of the OPA until honest 
consumers have been forced to disregard 
ceiling prices and become law violators 
ir order to get food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. The black-market operators are 
now clamoring to have the OPA racket 
continued for their benefit. Why? Be- 
cause ther can make millions out of those 
who have no recourse other than to yield 
to the illegal prices demanded by the 
black-market racketeers. The white- 
collar and other low-paid werkers of ne- 
cessity suffer most, because their pur- 
chasing power is insufficient to enable 
them to comply with the high prices es- 
tablished by a new set of bootleggers who 
are suffered and permitted by OPA to 
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take over and run the markets of the 
country. The masked men who rob 
banks are bad enough as enemies of So- 
ciety, but the black-market operators 
created by the OPA are robbers of the 
sick, the infirm, small children, and evén 
little babies. This unholy alliance be- 
tween the OPA and the criminal element 
now in illegal control cf the Nation’s food 
supply should be destruyed root and 
branch. To remove only part of this 
malignant cancer is to prolong the mis- 
ery and suffering of the American people 
and to make the curé of their malady 
more difficult. 

Continued controls mean the estab- 
lishment of centralized power over indi- 
vidual rights and free enterprise. There 
is no way to remove controls over prices 
except to do it at once—suddenly, if you 
please. As F. A. Harper, professor of 
marketing, Cornell University, reminds 
us: 

The controls are there or they are not 
there; whenever they are removed it must 


be done suddenly. It is like death, which 
can only come instantly. 


Professor Harper further points out 
that: 

The line of reasoning which leads to the 
conclusion that price controls are justified 
has no logical terminus short of an argu- 
ment for complete dictatorship. 


The Congress, if it is in favor of free 
enterprise, cannot cOmpromise by ex- 
tending price controls without prevent- 
ing a return to a free economy. 

A free economy— 


Says Professor Harper— 
cannot exist without free prices. Any state- 
ments or inferences to the contrary are de- 
lusive. Actions based on any other assump- 


tions are either pitfalls or baited traps. Free 
prices— 


Professor Harper reminds us— 
are so much at the heart of a free economy 
as to be almost another name for the same 
thing. Prices are the forms of expression of 
all economic decisions, and free decisions 
have no other means of expression than 
through free prices. 


I say that the Congress, if it wishes to 
preserve free enterprise, insure through 
it the highest standard of living at the 
lowest possible cost, cannot do so by fos- 
tering the OPA with its Gestapo snoop- 
ers, kangaroo courts, and the black-mar- 
ket operators who are in league with and 
who are supporting this un-American 
dictatorial bureaucracy. 

Professor Harper has this so say: 

Government subsidies of all sorts might 
well be termed “legalized” black markets— 
legalized when done by the Government. It 
seems strange for a government to hire a 
police force to hunt down black marketeers, 
who are fined when caught, and at the came 


time pay subsidies itself to accomplish the 
same ends. Russia— 


Remarks Professor Harper— 
with an element of realisra lacking here, is 
reported to have actuaily had black markets 
operated by the Government during the war, 
which they were able to use as a source of tax 


revenue while we paid out subsidies and built 
up our Government debt instead. 


Almost immediately following the 
temporary death of OPA, cattle, hogs, 
poultry, and grain moved into the legiti- 
mate markets of the country and this 
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occurred without an increase in prices 
other than such increases as were re- 
flected by the removal of the subsidies 
paid by the taxpayers. The removal of 
an ulcerated tooth from the jaw may 
cause temporary pain to a person, but it 
will be far less painful to the victim to 
remove the tooth than to permit it to 
pour its poisonous pus into the system 
of the person until it is too late to save 
him. Now is the time to rid this Nation 
of a despotic bureaucracy which has be- 
come an incubator of crime, a breeder of 
deceit and lawlessness, an enemy of free 
enterprise and a creator of inflation. 
The OPA and free enterprise cannot ex- 
ist together. OPA must go if free enter- 
prise is to survive. I would call to the 
attention vf the critics and defeatists of 
our traditional American system that 
under our American system of free gov- 
ernment, a free economy and a free so- 
ciety, we have attained the highest liv- 
ing levels, the highest wages, the best 
working conditions; the greatest degree 
of religious and political liberty and tol- 
erance, the finest educational system, the 
greatest mass-production system in the 
history of the world. 

I warn those who love freedom that 
the OPA with its controls is foreign to 
every concept of our form of free govern- 
ment. It violates every fundamental 
principle of freedom. I cannot conceive 
of the Congress of the United States 
compromising with the would-be de- 
stroyers of the American way of life by 
extending the OPA. 





This Prophet of Doom 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of July 
1, 1946: 

THIS PROPHET OF DOOM 


President Truman did what he could in 
his radio speech on Saturday evening to fill 
the American people with fear. He asked 
them to believe that all that has stood be- 
tween them and abject misery is the OPA; 
that they will all land in the poorhouse in a 
few weeks unless they storm Congress for a 
reenactment of his price-control mechanism 
in all its bureaucratic splendor. 

No doubt Mr. Truman succeeded in fright- 
ening a great many of his listeners. If they 
can stop trembling long enough to think, 
they will take heart. 

Who is this prophet of doom that has filled 
them with terror? He is President by acci- 
dent. Before that, he was the protégé of 
Boss Pendergast, of Missouri, who went to 
the penitentiary for corruption. He is the 
patron of Boss Hannegan, who rose to na- 
tional prominance through his infamous 
effort to prevent the seating of the duly 
elected Governor of Missouri. He is the 
creature of Sidney Hillman. The nomination 
to the Vice Presidency was “cleared with 
Sidney” and Sidney is Moscow's favorite 
American labor leader. 
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There is, thus, nothing in Mr. Truman’s 
political origins to warrant confidence in his 
integrity and there is even less reason to 
credit him with good judgment in matters 
of economic policy. He is the Bright Boy of 
Potsdam whose surrender to Stalin there a 
year ago has held Europe in economic misery 
and helplessness, It should not be forgotten 
that Mr. Truman came home from that con- 
ference immensely pleased with himself and 
the work he had done. 

The Truman who spoke on the radio is the 
Same master economist who didn’t foresee the 
world shortage of food and didn’t believe it 
was a fact until Christian men and women 
forced him to face it. While children and 
the aged were dying of starvation, Mr. Tru- 
man, who now professes to know all about 
prices, was the advocate of prices for bread 
grains which resulted in the feeding of hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels to hogs. 

In truth, Mr. Truman, has been proved 
wrong in every important economic forecast 
he has ever made. The listeners he fright- 
ened on Saturday night may profitably re- 
call that it isn’t so long ago that he told 
them, in another radio speech, that there 
Was grave danger of depression and unem- 
ployment. In fact, in spite of such a wave 
of strikes as this country has seldom seen, 
there is no depression, and high-school boys 
are finding it easy to land summer jobs at 
¢30 a week or more. 

This great statisticaleseer insisted in the 
Same speech that wages could be raised with- 
out raising prices. He was wrong again, but 
he was not found out until he had precipi- 
tated the strikes which bedeviled the country 
for months. The strikes ended, as everybody 
knows, with an increase in wages accom- 
panied by tke increase in prices that Mr. Tru- 
man said could be avoided, but which he 
finally was forced to admit could not be 
avoided. The Nation is still suffering from 
shortages resulting from the Truman strikes. 

In the light of this record, no one should 
be disturbed by a forecast from Mr. Truman, 
whether he promises good times or bad. 
Common sense tells the American people to 
take heart. There are no fewer houses this 
morning than there were on Saturday, and 
no fewer stores. The landlords and store- 
keepers can’t eat if they don’t rent and sell. 
They can’t raise prices all along the line to a 
point beyond which the goods won’t move. 
Prices may rise, but they can’t remain above 
the point at which the customers can buy. 
The moment that happens, prices must turn 
downward. 

Mr. Truman talks about the threat of 
higher automobile prices. This is no threat 
at all. In fact, the buyers quite generally 
have been paying secret premiums for the 
new cars amounting, as a rule, to a larger 
increase than the President predicts. 

He talks, also, about about higher meat 
prices, as if the OPA’s prices had been re- 
ligiously observed, and as if meat had been 
generally available at any price in the stores. 
If due account is taken of the share of the 
meat bill which was concealed in the form of 
a subsidy and of the present black-market 
price which is the prevailing one, the rise 
will not be overwhelming. The gain from 
the disappearance of OPA will be found in 
the ability of customers to get meat once 
more. 

This Nation is about to celebrate the one 
hundred and seventieth anniversary of its 
founding. We got along for 166 of those 
years without OPA, and in that time became 
the richest nation in the world, with the 
widest distribution of well-being ever known 
in human history. Mr. Truman is asking the 
American people to believe that the pricing 
mechanism under which all this was 
achieved cannot be trusted, but that his 
bureaucratic mechanism which has fostered 
black markets and persistent shortages is all 
that stands between the American people 
and misery. Anybody who believes that is 
lacking in common sense, 


Why Veterans Can’t Get New Houses 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, we 
get correspondence from veterans deal- 
ing with the housing shortage. We all 
know that the politically minded admin- 
istration officials want the Government 
to go into the business of building homes 
and their propaganda methods are 
mighty attractive. When they get done 
with the razzling and dazzling they make 
Mr. Average Citizen think that the mat- 
ter of getting a home built, and espe- 
cially if he is a veteran, is just simple 
arithmetic. 

This holding out high hopes to the vet- 
erans without telling them of the diffi- 
culties which must be overcome is unfair 
to the veterans, unfair to the Govern- 
ment, and unfair to everybody else. Yes- 
terday a statement in the form of a 
letter to a returned veteran came to my 
office. This statement was prepared by 
Frank W. Cortright, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Home 
Builders. Mr. Cortwright discusses the 
housing problem in an interesting way 
and in the form of a letter to Sergeant 
Brown. He says: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO SERGEANT BROWN 

Dear SERGEANT BROWN: Yes, indeed, we cer- 
tainly remember your letter written from an 
island in the South Pacific more than a year 
ago. We recall that you wrote of the heat, 
malaria, and the Japs. You said that if you 
survived them you wanted a new home of 
your own for your wife and the two kids just 
as soon as you had a job. Now we are glad 
to learn that you did survive, that you have 
the job and are ready to purchase the home 
you dreamed about. Your present bitterness 
at being unable to find such a house is under- 
standable. As you say, the builders in your 
town are just as anxious to construct these 
homes as you boys are to buy them. You 
and millions of others like you are confused 
by the things you are told and you are won- 


dering what’s wrong with this veterans’- 
housing program. 


* 


TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT 


In the first place, Sergeant, you must 
realize that there are many reasons why 
homes, like automobiles, shirts, and radios, 
are not being produced at a rate sufficient to 
meet the demand. Government under-pro- 
gramed housing during the war and belatedly 
lifted the restrictions only after giving in- 
dustrial construction a substantial head 
start. Thousands of strikes, particularly the 
major strikes in lumber, steel, and coal have 
further reduced an already seriously inade- 
quate supply of building materials. The net 
result is that houses now under construction 
are requiring at least double the normal 
period of time to complete and hundreds of 
thousands of additional units are not being 
started because there is no assurance that 
the materials necessary for their construction 
will be available for many months to come. 
The fact is that the whole building industry 


is now in danger of being rapidly regulated to 
death. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN DECLARES VETERANS’ HOUSING 
AN EMERGENCY NEED 


A little more than 6 months ago it was 
determined by President Truman that a state 
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of emergency should be declared for veterans’ 
housing. He instructed the Civilian Prodyc. 
tion Administration to set up a system of 
priorities (HH) designed to channel approxi. 
mately half of most critical building ma. 
terials into the housing program for you vet- 
erans. The President then appointed , 
National Housing Expediter (Louisville’s ex. 
mayor, Wilson W. Wyatt) and delegated to 
him greater authority than has been given 
to any single administrator in the history of 
the country. This authority gave Mr. Wyatt 
the right to direct all other agencies of Goy- 
ernment to take those steps necessary to 
provide an unprecedented number of new 
homes for you and other veterans. Mr, 
Wyatt's first step was to announce a private 
enterprise goal of 2,500,000 homes in 1946 
and 1947 and the relocation of 200,000 tempo- 
rary war units around universities and in 
highly congested cities. The Nation’s home 
builders entered into a partnership with Goy- 
ernment to produce houses for you. We have 
hoped this partnership would work. We have 
met with Government daily, weekly, and 
monthly in an effort to solve the difficult 
problems involved. That we have kept faith 
is best evidenced by FHA’s approval of more 
than one-half million priorities for which 
builders have the land, financing, and ability 
to construct new homes immediately. 


PROGRAM IS BOGGING DOWN 


Unfortunately these houses are not being 
produced on schedule. As you drive about 
your town today you see hundreds of houses 
stalled in all stages of construction while only 
a few are being completed. Beyond this you 
see an unprecedented amount of commercial 
and industrial construction. Knowing of the 
country’s immense war production record 
you undoubtedly wonder why after 6 months 
of programming and expediting so little new 
housing is being completed. The fault lies 
largely in a totally inadequate supply of less 
than 20 critical building materials and in 
the fact that veterans’ housing is not receiv- 
ing under the HH priority system a sufficient 
percentage of the building materials that 
are produced. The OPA refused to permit 
manufacturers of budding materials a satis- 
factory profit last year when the price ad- 
justment should have been made. Price in- 
creases made during the last few months will 
eventually assist the program, but unfor- 
tunately serious black markets have devel- 
oped and construction costs have constantly 
risen. Delayed construction and substitute 
materials have increased the cost of hous- 
ing many times the amount price increases 
would have involved. Excepting for a few 
materials, the HH priorities are a blank check 
on an overdrawn account. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
GOES AHEAD 


You have expressed surprise at the amount 
of commercial and industrial construction. 
Here are the facts. On December 7 the emer- 
gency for veterans’ housing was declared. 
On January 2 the Housing Expediter took 
over. On February 15 the CPA indicated 
that a limitation order on commercial and 
industrial construction would be issued. 
Nearly 6 weeks later, on March 26, the order 
came out. During the preceding weeks and 
months hundreds of millions of dollars of 
war-deferred commercial construction got 
under the wire by constructing at least part 
of the foundation. Even after the issuance 
of the order, approvals ran as high as 90 
percent of all projects submitted. Because 
of belated and ineffectual action you will 
continue to see large quantities of labor and 
materials going into nonessential construc- 
tion, while new housing for veterans limps 
along. 








WHERE ARE THE PREFABRICATED HOUSES? 
since the Wyatt program calls for 850,000 
--fabricated houses, you are wondering why 

cael of them are not available. Although 
more than 200,000 conventionally constructed 
houses are under way, very few prefabricated 
homes have as yet been erected. The Gov- 
ernment has gone a long way in giving this 
new type of construction preferential treat- 
ment and prefabs should be appearing in 
some communities in the not distant future. 
The Government will guarantee up to 200,000 
of them at any one time and, if they can- 
not be sold, will purchase them on the basis 
of 90 percent of the standard sale price. The 
home builder, using conventional methods of 
construction, is confident that he can build 
houses more economically than the prefabri- 
cator. When economies are proven, he will 
avail himself of the methods and products 
of prefabrication. In the meantime, con- 
ventional housing is being retarded because 
some of the materials are going to prefabri- 
cating plants at the expense of houses now 
under construction. 


WHERE ARE THE HOMES BEING BUILT FOR RENT? 


Although we constructed several hundred 
thousand housing units for rental during the 
war period, OPA has made it practically im- 
possible to build such units for you veterans. 
In typical] OPA fashion, the formula has been 
set at rent levels for new housing which must 
not be more than 20 percent higher than the 
prewar rentals for comparable accommoda- 
tions. Since land and construction costs have 
increased from 50 percent to 100 percent 
throughout the country it is obviously im- 
posible for anyone to produce good rental 
housing under this requirement. Chester 
Bowles has predicted that “the private home 
building industry will fail” in doing the vet- 
erans’ housing job, and has suggested to Mr. 
Wyatt that Government-owned and operated 
public housing projects might be necessary. 
Possibly it is this philosophy that is respon- 
sible for OPA’s delayed and inadequate price 
increases in building materials and their rent 
formula which is preventing an adequate 
volume of privately built urgently needed 
rental accommodations. 


CAN GOVERNMENT LEGISLATE HOUSING? 


Of course, if you want a remodeled Army 
barrack, the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity is moving ahead with their program for 
200,000 of such accommodations to be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. They have 
been given a preferential position by law and 
are how demanding a high priority for some 
of the materials so urgently needed for houses 
now being built by and for veterans. Fur- 
thermore, the administration is eagerly press- 
ing for a public housing bill known as the 
W-E-T Bill (S. 1592) which, if passed by 
the House before it recesses in July, will 
initiate an immense public housing program, 
Starting with 500,000 public housing units. 
The Reorganization Plan No. 1 now before 
the House would establish a permanent NHA 
to program and control the entire building 
industry for all time. All of these proposals 
dead to the socialization of the home-building 
industry following the pattern established in 
nd and other European countries. 
ying an all-out fight to prevent this 
and we know that it has no part in the kind 
of free enterprise economy you and other 
veterans fought to preserve. 

HOW SOON WILL YOU GET A HOME? 

Unf rtunately we cannot give you a direct 

Usfactory answer to this question. Our 
istry produced nearly a million homes in 
year 1925 without Government assistance 
ulation. We have come a long way since 
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then and could produce double that quantity 
pr nd d building materials were available. 
“ss It Is now each week sees regulations added 
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is straining to provide you with the homes 
you so well deserve. Working always with 
the lowest priorities during the war period we 
produced more than a million homes for war 
workers. Whether or not we can do a better 
jcb for you veterans will depend entirely upon 
the speed and effectiveness of remedial action 
by Government. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


There are a number of things that you as 
@ veteran can and should do to assist in the 
present housing program if the privately 
constructed homes you want are to be built. 

First. Consult with home builders, dealers, 
mortgage bankers, realtors, producers of 
building materials, and others in your com- 
munity concerned with the production, 
financing and sale of housing. These are the 
men who know the facts and who have your 
interest at heart. The information they 
give you will be based upon practical knowl- 
edge and will be uncolored by political in- 
terests or expediency. 

Second. Don’t buy or rent any property 
unless you are convinced that it is fair value 
from the standpoint of reproduction cost. 
During the last 5 years the cost of housing, 
like everything else, has moved up very sub- 
stantially. Experts disagree as to the trend 
of construction costs during the next decade. 
Although some economies will be effected 
when building materials are in ample supply 
and labor performs a full day’s work, it is be- 
lieved by many that there will be no sub- 
stantial, permanent recession from the pres- 
ent cost plateau. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, the properly priced new house is avail- 
able at a lower cost and is a better value 
than existing properties at today’s price level. 

Third. There is a CPA advisory committee 
in your town set up for the sole purpose of 
screening applications for commercial and 
industrial construction. This order should 
channel building material into the vet- 
erans’ housing program and away from de- 
ferrable and nonessential construction. 
Learn the conditions of the order and with 
other veterans demand that it be enforced 
in your community. 

Fourth. Learn what the veterans’ appren- 
tice training program will do in attracting 
labor into the building trades. When and 
if the housing program really gets under 
way, a shortage of skilled mechanics will de- 
velop. You veterans should know of the 
substantial benefits paid by Government to 
veterans while learning their trade and you 
should discuss with labor groups the prob- 
lems of increasing the labor supply and the 
productivity of labor in home construction. 

Fifth. Demand that your local and na- 
tional officials consult regularly with the 
home building industry in all its branches 
and give it support in its stand that private 
enterprise can do the veterans’ housing job. 
There is no voice in the country today as 
strong as that of the veteran. It is im- 
mensely important that you be fully aware 
of the problems involved in the production of 
homes. It is you who can most successfully 
defeat attempts of proponents of public 
housing to sabotage the private enterprise 
program. The veteran’s need must not be 
exploited. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CAN DO THE JOB 


To sum it up, Sergeant Brown, your hous- 
ing program is seriously bogging down. Our 
industry has the desire, the skill, the land 
and the financing to provide by private 
enterprise methods all the housing that is 
required. What we need is less legislation 
and less regulation. We will build as many 
houses as the supply of materials permits. 
Our present schedule exceeds even the high 
goal set by Mr. Wyatt. At this time we are 
badly stalled and do not see improvement for 
some months ahead. I suggest to you, there- 
fore, that after learning the facts you make 
your wishes known in vigorous terms to Gov- 








ernment officials and to your Congressmen. 
We seek your support, Sergeant Brown, and 
that of 10,000,000 other veterans in pre- 
serving the free enterprise method in our 
home building economy. Only by this means 
can you get the kind of home you dreamed 
of during those terrible days on that island 
in the south Pacific. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK W. CoRTRIGHT, 
Executive Vice President, National 
Association of Home Builders. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting at this point, a 
news item which appeared in the Monroe 
Daily Times at Monroe, Wis., which sets 
forth the report’s reaction to the attitude 
of that community regarding the OPA 
veto by President Truman: 


REACTION TO OPA VETO: Now WE REALLY HAVE 
REASON TO CELEBRATE FOURTH OF JULY 


“This ought to be the greatest Fourth of 
July since 1776” was the way several put it 
when they heard the news from the Times 
today that President Truman had vetoed the 
revised OPA Act, apparently killing it with- 
out hope of revival. 

“Oh, sure, it may work few hardships for a 
time until adjustments are made,’ it was 
generally agreed, “but it will bring back com- 
petitive markets.” 

Relief in the dairy business, particularly 
cheese making, distributing, and selling, was 
immense, qualified, of course, by the possi- 
bility that Congress might yet pass a resolu- 
tion indefinitely extending the present 
set-up. 

NO RESOLUTION? 

Assurance in Associated Press dispatches 
today was that such a resolution would not 
be forthcoming, Democratic leaders in both 
Houses telling President Truman he had been 
given a better bill than most wanted, any- 
how. 

Some who heard the news were most re- 
lieved that the Nation would be relieved of 
thousands of snoopers employed by OPA. 
These observers charged that the super- 
gestapo of the OPA was not out principally 
for aiding citizens in all walks of life to 
benefit under the OPA but primarily for the 
purpose of trapping someone on a techni- 
cality. 

IMMEDIATE PENEFIT 

Immediate benefit to Monroe is that the 
cheese business will boom, all in the indus- 
try who were told of the veto declared. It 
means return immediately to the Swiss 
cheese 6-grade, 6-price plan under Wisconsin 
law. It means prices for cheese based on 
quality, not lumping all the Swiss cheese to- 
gether at a single price, as forced by OPA. 

It means there will again be cheese in re- 
tail markets after a complete stalemate dur- 
ing the past week. Distributors could not 
afford to turn loose of cheese to retailers be- 
cause they did not know how much kick-back 
they might have to pay factories. 


SEE FLOOD OF GOODS 


Merchants in all lines were confident the 
erasure of the OPA law—coming tomorrow 
midnight unless Congress passed that 
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dreaded resolution—would result in a flood of 
gocds. 

Certainly prices in some lines will be a 
little higher until pent-up demand is satis- 
fied. But the fellow who has wanted a white 
shirt or a new suit and who has been virtually 
in rags meanwhile is going to benefit. In a 
short time, consensus puts it, the adjust- 
ments will come. 

As far as could be learned by the Times, 
there was no truth in the rumor that there 
would be a big bonfire of ration books at 
midnight tomorrow on the courthouse lawn. 





Industrial Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, American industry is alert to 
the problem which was created when 
President Truman vetoed the price- 
control bill last week. A cry has gone up 
throughout the country by certain 
groups that American business, agricul- 
ture, and industry would now gouge the 
public because of the removal of price 
ceilings. Every day, however, comes 
word that the line is being held by re- 
tailers, wholesalers, and producers. As 
evidence of that fact—and it is typical of 
letters which I have received—I am in- 
serting in the Recorp a copy of a letter 
which Coopers at Kenosha, Wis., who 
are manufacturers of high-grade wear- 
ing apparel, have recently sent to their 
customers throughout the Nation. This 
letter, Mr. Speaker, refutes the predic- 
tion by the calamity howlers that the 
public will pay extremely high prices in 
this period of transition. Cooper’s letter 
to their customers is further evidence of 
high industrial statesmanship and I be- 
lieve that this is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

JULY 2, 1946. 

DEAR CUSTOMER: For 5 years all of us have 
been operating under the restrictions of a 
War economy. We reserved our traditional 
American right to complain, but while the 
War was on we realized that those restric- 
tions were necessary in order to achieve vic- 
tory. Now, the majority of our elected Rep- 
resentatives in Washington have concluded 
that the time is here to lift some of those 
restrictions. Enthusiasts for continued con- 
trol have made dire predictions of the con- 
sequences, and the President has told the 
Nation how much, in dollars, he believes the 
cessation of OPA controls will cost. 

The fight is not over at this writing, but 
to whatever extent control of the future 
price picture is in the hands of American 
businessmen, it is obvious that they should, 
and will, make every effort to prevent infla- 
tion, and to prove that the dire predictions 
are unsound. It is clear that the mere pass- 
ing of controls will not bring an abundance 
of merchandise at once. All of us know that 
scarcity of goods combined with large de- 
mand and plenty of spending money causes 
inflation. Inflation can be prevented only 
if all of us, at all times, can convince the 
public that it should reconcile itself to liv- 
ing with scarcities until the country’s manu- 
facturing plants can catch up with demand. 
The man who wants a new car, and has the 


money to pay for it, must not want that car 
so badly that he will pay a premium to get 
it. He will be doing both himself and his 
country a great favor by waiting until he can 
obtain his car in the regular course of events, 
at regular prices. The man who is desper- 
ately anxious to buy jockey underwear might 
easily be induced to pay a big premium to 
get them pronto. But to indulge in this kind 
of business is wrong. It encourages the in- 
flation we all know to be ruinous. It would 
be a shortsighted opportunistic way for a 
businessman to make a quick dollar, only 
to lose tenfold, later on. People must be 
urged to wait a little longer. 

Keeping all these things in mind, we of 
Coopers have developed a very clear policy. 
We do not propose to “charge all the traffic 
will bear.” Any price changes in current 
production will be made simply to regain 
current costs so that we can insure the con- 
tinuance of our business. In order to al- 
leviate the country’s underwear shortages, 
we will buy whatever yarns may be, or be- 
come available. The prices of any new items 
which we may thereby add to the line will be 
determined on the basis of actual costs. No 
profiteering. No speculating. 

We will continue to operate under price 
maintenance at the retail level as we have 
been doing for so many years. For the time 
being, we propose to let the recently estab- 
lished new OPA prices stand. We ask that, 
during the interim period, you continue to 
sell Jockey underwear at the OPA prices 
shown on the new garment tickets and dated 
June 12, 1946. When we do refigure prices, 
we will establish new retail prices on Jockey 
underwear which will give you your tradi- 
tional margin of profit on sales. Our one 
desire will remain what it has always been: 
to bring to the consuming public the best, 
most comfortable underwear that can be 
produced, at the fairest possible prices. 

We hope that you, as a retailer, will take 
a similar attitude. During the war years, 
retail sales in general have increased. A 
careful analysis would probably show that 
much of this volume came through the pur- 
chase and sale of products made by new 
manufacturers who sprang up in various 
fields, and who, because they were new, were 
allowed to price their goods at current, and 
therefore higher, prices. This, in itself, has 
helped cause a hidden inflation because the 
public quite frequently has been forced to 
buy inferior products at higher prices instead 
of established products at lower prices. 

Instead of encouraging that type of infla- 
tion, we believe the wise retailer will patrioti- 
cally content himself with the same, or even 
less, sales volume for a temporary period, 
until such time as his established, quality 
resources can get back into full-scale produc- 
tion. The consuming public must be con- 
vinced that it is better to go shirtless, pa- 
-amaless, or shortless for a little while longer 
than it is to pay premium prices for mer- 
chandise that may not give satisfaction. A 
great part of the responsibility for doing 
that job of convincing rests with you. 

In brief, we believe that the present period 
is a good time for all of us in business to 
keep our shirts on. Here at Coopers, we do 
not intend to try to regain any of the profits 
we have lost because of unfavorable ceilings. 
We realize that with the cessation of Govern- 
ment controls, the job of preventing infla- 
tion rests squarely on us, along with all other 
American businesses. We take that respon- 
sibility most seriously. We ask that you 
join us, so that together we may do every- 
thing in our power to bring about the soon- 
est possible return of normal market condi- 
tions, with plenty of good merchandise avail- 
able for all, and Wild inflation for none. Let 
free and open competition return so that 
each of us may succeed or fail according to 
the service we render. 

Yours sincerely, 
Coopers, INC. 
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Felicitations to Philippine Republic Upon 
July 4, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, last night 
at the Washington Monument Grounds 
my appreciation and love for our Nation 
were again augmented and intensified by 
reason of the fact that on resterday the 
common sense, respect. and ood faith of 
the United States of America gave birth 
to the Philippine Republic; we had kept 
our promise; we had kept the faith with 
the brave patriotic people of the Philip. 
pines, and as the flag of the Philippine 
Republic was proudly borne to the plat- 
form last night by two distinguished 
Filipino citizens, and as the United States 
Army Air Forces Band played the Gen- 
eral MacArthur March, which was writ- 
ten by a distinguished Filipino composer, 
as these 200,000 people rose and cheered, 
I specifically sensed that the spirit of the 
people of the United States had perme- 
ated the international atmosphere with a 
force for international comity, good will, 
and cooperation which will never be de- 
stroyed. 

In iny own home city of Long Beach 
and the Eighteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict which is located in Los Angeles 
County, Calif., is a good-sized group of 
citizens of Philippine births or ancestry. 
In peacetimes, as well as in war, they 
have proven steadfast, patriotic, and in- 
dustrious. Their invitation to me to be 
their guest speaker at Long Beach, Calif., 
last night on the occasion of a signifi- 
cant banquet in observation of the oc- 
casion of their country’s independence, 
had to be declined a few weeks ago by 
me, but I felicitate them as my fellow 
citizens on this happy occasion. 

To the Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippine Republic, Hon. Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo, who is genuinely and universally 
respected for his sincere ability and 
friendships, I extend my felicitations. | 
am confident that the natural aspira- 
tions of the 18,000,000 or more Philippine 
citizens for a prosperous and enduring 
republic for a free people, where healthy, 
happy children will be born of free par- 
ents and where human liberties will be 
held paramount, will find complete rec- 
iprocity in the ambition, loyalty, and 
preservatior of all the people of America. 








Conferring of Degree of Doctor of Laws 
on President Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 








the RecorD addresses delivered by Presi- 
dent Truman, by His Eminence, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, by Rev. Robert L 
Gannon, S. J., president of Fordham 
University, and by Hon. William 
O'Dwyer, mayor of New York City, on 
the occasion of the conferring of the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws upon 
President Truman by Fordham Univer- 
sity, on May 11, 1946. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


It is very gratifying to be here at Fordham 
University in New York on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the granting of the charter 
to this great institution of higher learning. 


Iam very grateful for this degree of doctor 
of laws from Fordham, I am happy to be- 
come a fellow alumnus of the men who have 
gone out from Fordham and who are making 
such a substantial contribution to the Gov- 
ernment and to their communities. 

I should like in these few minutes to talk 
especially of the veterans who have enrolled 
in this university. For I think that there 
is great significance in the very fact of their 
being nere—and of veterans being in thou- 
sands of other universities, colleges, and 
schools throughout the land. 

This Nation has a comprehensive program 


to return its veterans to civil life. That 
program is being carried out. The Federal 
Government, with the wholehearted cooper- 
ation of the various States, has provided 
many things for veterans—medical care, re- 
habilitation, loans for homes and farms and 


businesses; it has provided life insurance, 
and soon it will provide adequate housing. 
All these benefits are given not as a matter 
of favor but as a matter of right. Veterans 
must not be penalized for their war service. 

Programs of this nature, though less com- 
prehensive, were established for veterans of 
past wars. But today we find the beginning 
of a new and important concept—one which 
is given concrete evidence by the presence 
of veterans here today. That concept is that 
the Nation must provide for its veterans 
something more than pensions, something 
more than insurance, loans, and rehabilita- 
tion. For those who wish it, the Nation must 
also provide education. 

An enormous and tragic deficit was ac- 
cumulated during the war—a deficit in edu- 
cation—as millions of young men and women 
left behind them their books and their 
schools and colleges to go to war. Not only 
gratitude, but our national self-reservation 
as well, require that this educational deficit 


be diminished or wiped out. By providing 
educational benefits for our veterans, the 
Cong 


ress has started us on the way to our 
goal, 

Some doubt was expressed a few years ago 
as to whether there would be any interest 
among the veterans in these educational aids. 
There were those—I call them skeptics, or call 

m men without faith in the youth of our 
-who thought that only a handful of 
‘terans would choose to come back to the 
quiet halls of learning. These men were 
Wrong. The problem is not in the lack of 


veterans seeking education. The problem is 






to provide accommodations for those who 
seek it. Even some colleges which had been 
exclusively for women have had to open their 
a TS to men students. The response of the 
a eges and schools to this thirst for knowl- 
C 


5© of our veterans has been magnificent. 
This desire for further schooling which has 
been evidenced by our veterans—men and 
wom n who will be our leaders of tomorrow— 
is ‘ull of healthy promise for the future. 

The fact that so many veterans have taken 
aavantage of these educational opportunities 
increases the heavy responsibility which 
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rests upon our schools and colleges. In pre- 
paring our veterans and our other young men 
and women to live in the new atomic age, 
education faces the greatest challenge of its 
history. 

There is profound truth in the first line of 
the new Charter of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. The Charter declares: “Since wars be- 
gin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed.” 

I fear we are too much concerned with 
material things to remember that our real 
strength lies in spiritual values. I doubt 
whether there is in this troubled world today, 
when nations are divided by jealousy and 
suspicion, a single problem that could not 
be solved if approached in the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The new age of atomic energy presses upon 
us. Mark that well. What may have been 
sufficient yesterday is not sufficient today. 
New and terrible urgencies, new and terrible 
responsibilities, have been placed upon edu- 
cation. 

Ignorance and its handmaidens—prejudice, 
intolerance, suspicion of our fellow men— 
breed dictators. And they breed wars. Civil- 
ization cannot survive an atomic war. Noth- 
ing would be left but a world reduced to 
rubble. Gone would be man's hope for de- 
cency. Gone would be our hope for the 
greatest age in the history of mankind—an 
age which I know can harness atomic energy 
for the welfare of man and not for his de- 
struction. 

And so we must look to education, in the 
long run, to wipe out the ignorance which 
threatens catastrophe. Intelligent men do 
not hate other men just because their reli- 
gion may be different, because their habits 
and language may be different, or because 
their national origin or color may be differ- 
ent. It is up to education to bring about 
that deeper international understanding 
which is so vital to world peace. 

Intelligent Americans no longer think that 
merely because a man is born outside the 
boundaries of the United States, he is no 
concern of ours. They know that in such 
thinking lie the seeds of «lictatorship and 
tyranny. And they know from sad expe- 
rience that dictatorship and tyranny are too 
ruthless to stop at the borders of the United 
States and conveniently leave us alone. They 
know what World War II and the atomic 
bomb have taught them—that we must work 
and live with all our fellow men if we are 
to work and live at all. They know that 
those without economic hope and those to 
whom education has been forcibly denied, 
willingly turn to dictators. They know that 
in a nation where teachers are free to teach 
and young men and women are free to learn, 
there is a strong bulwark against dictator- 
ship. 

That was the last message from President 
Roosevelt. In a speech which he wrote just 
before he died, but which he never delivered, 
he said: 

“We are faced with the preeminent fact 
that if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human relationships, 
the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, to live 
and work together in the same world, at 
peace.” 

Until citizens of America and citizens of 
the other nations of the world learn this 
“science of human relationships” of which 
President Roosevelt spoke, the atomic bomb 
will remain a frightful weapon which threat- 
ens to destroy all of us. 

But there is at least one defense against 
this bomb. That defense lies in our master- 
ing this science of human relationships all 
over the world. It is the defense of tolerance 
and of understanding, of intelligence and 
thoughtfulness. 

When we have learned these things, we 
shall be able to prove that Hiroshima was 
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not the end of civilization but the beginning 
of a new and better world. 

That is the task which confronts educa- 
tion. The veterans who attend the colleges 
and schools today, and the children of the 
veterans who will go to school tomorrow, have 
a right to expect that the training offered 
to them will fulfill that task. It is not an 
easy task. It is a most difficult one. It is 
one which places burdens without precedent, 
both upon those who teach and upon those 
who come to be taught. There must be new 
inspiration, new meaning, new energies 
There must be a rebirth of education if this 
new and urgent task is to be met. 

I know that education will meet that chal- 
lenge. If our civilization is to survive, it 
must. All of our educational resources must 
be pledged to that end. The road is hard, 
but the reward is great. 

I am confident that this splendid institu- 
tion, with its educational system founded 
upon Christian principles, will play a full 
and noble part in the great adventure aheed 
of us. We can and we must make the atemic 
age an age of peace for the glory of God 
and the welfare of mankind. 


ADDRESS OF HIS EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 


It is my honor, Mr. President, to extend to 
you a warm welcome to Fordham University, 
New York City. I welcome you as a man, as 
a fellow American citizen, and as our leader, 
who, as President of the United States, has 
the frightsome responsibility and the over- 
whelming burden of guiding our Nation 
through the terrors of peace. For peace, as 
well as war, has its terrors and its dangers 

You, Mr. President, in love of country, on 
many occasions, both by exhortation and 
example, have inspired the American people 
to prayer, prayer for our country and prayer 
for yourself. My own love of country, a love 
which can end but with my life, prompts 
me to plead once again that true Americans 
everywhere guard with pride, patriotism, 
duty, and devotion the mightiest pillar of 
America’s liberties—her unity. Faithfully 
must we defend this sacred heritage lest we 
become like other nations which wrought 
doom upon themselves, becoming prey to 
leaders’ lust-born sins of bigotries and greeds 
which destroy any nation divided against 
itself. We must stand united the 
savageries, blind furies, deceits, and infideli- 
ties of forces within and without our borders 
who seek to impair, undermine, and destroy 
our democracy. Else we are sinning against 
the millions of stout-hearted men, who, 
cloaked in courage down through the years 
of our Nation’s life, have fought and died 
to preserve our unity. 

Upon the far-flung flelds of the embattled 
world less than a year ago, I watched our 
men under the great skied canopy of night 
as they dreamed of home. Then, 
the comradeship of their fellow soldi h 
was alone in silent, solitary journeyings as 
he threaded his way along the avenues of 
memory: Rivers, mountains, forests, cities, 
farms, full of the rich, the poor, the old, the 
young, all reflecting the freedom of the 


against 


even midst 


ers. ea 


noble 


character, the sacred soul of America. Of 
these they dreamed, these men of a million 
homes forged into one—for this was America 
and her blessed way, where each man was 


freeman in his native right, where standards 
were formed in family, church and school, 
on diamond, field, and rink where ccur 
and fair play were taught in the ¢ 
of life. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in welcoming you 
to this university which I proudly call my 
own, as a graduate, as a New Yorker, and as 
Archbishop of New York, I have thought to 
compose a prayer which I have called Prayer 
for Our Times. It is a prayer fcr peace; 
for peace and unity in our homes, in our 


ive and take 
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country, in the world. This prayer I dedi- 
cate to all Americans and to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, our leader: 


“At night, beneath a canopy of stars, 
Through lonely canyons honeycombed with 
light, 
I walk the strangely vacant avenues 
Of this great city that I love—New York. 
The past and present mingle in my thoughts, 
For, having viewed on battlefields abroad 
War’s fodder in the cemeteries piled 
Like olc coats left discarded by a road, 
And having mused the lessons there re- 
vealed 
Where sleep the trampled glories of man’s 
ast— 
The broken swords, the tarnished pomp of 
power, 
Abortive dreams of dynasties, and all 
The madness that is spawned from human 
hearts— 
I sense with surety that even here, 
Within the confines of our mighty State, 
Enduring life may not by us be planned 
Or plotted, sciencewise, on measured chart, 
Or builded from cement or carven stone. 
If dust would live, it must with spirit wed, 
And man, vested with vital grace, through 
work 
Must, selfless, serve his God and fellow man. 
“This is eternal life—to feed the poor, 
To suffer little ones to come to Him 
Who, foi their sake, Himself, became a child. 
Would we America immortal make, 
Then must we learn to live in unity— 
Neighbor with neighbor—State with State— 
be strong 
In charity, and generous with strength 
To open wide our hearts in friendly aid 
And feed and clothe the hungry and the 
cold. 
Thus may our land achieve enduring life! 
Only in God may mankind hope to rise 
Above the Stygian levels of his hate, 
Only in God may mankind hope to build 
A city and a State that shall endure. 


“As eagle poised on wing are we, above 
The Great Divide: upon the left, revealed 
In blood and sweat and tears, are man- 
made gods, 
Ruling a brotherhood of serfs and slaves; 
Upon the right, behold a God-made man, 
The flowing mercies of His love flung wide 


To cloak our nakedness, to heal our 
wounds, 

No weapons in His hands save such as 
pierce 


His innocence redemptive of our guilt, 

No malice in His heart toward race or class, 

For all are His, and He to all is all. 

It is His arms alone that disarm man, 

His wounds alone that close the festering 
sores; 

His grace alone saves nations from decay, 

His way alone guides men to live in peace. 


“Father a thousand tiny lights break 
through 
The great gray darkness of a city night 
And are as candles lit before Thy shrine, 
Each speaking to Thee of a special need, 
And all these needs are one—and Thou that 
One! 


“Father, grant us the blessing of Thy peace. 

Good men have sacrificed, brave men have 
died 

That we and other nations might have 
peace, 

Yet now, triumphant over all our foes, 

We find ourselves without the peace we 


willed, 

Without the wit to bind up our own 
wounds, 

Without the courage, here at home, to 
share 


The very gifts we carried Overseas, 

In the one home brothers are strangers 
now, 

Hatreds gnaw deep, idle our workers stand, 

And all our genius, power, and resource 

Are sabotaged by stubbornness and greed, 


“Father, within our time grant us Thy peace, 
Not peace conceived in tyranny and lust 
Where Thou art not, where men are pawns, 

and words, 
Many as desert sands, are meaningless. 
Father, break down the barriers men have 
built 
Against themselves; remove the barnacles 
That slow men’s moral progress; guide 
aright 
The steersmen at the helm of human fate. 


“Father, within our time grant us Thy 
peace.” 


ADDRESS BY THE REV. ROBERT I. GANNON, S. J., 
PRESIDENT OF FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


One hundred years ago, by a two-thirds 
vote the people of the State of New York, 
represented in senate and assembly, did enact 
as follows: “Jacob Harvey, Peter Hargous, 
John McKeon, James Roos lt Bayley (a 
cousin of the late President’s father and first 
bishop of Newark), John McCloskey (after- 
wards archbishop of New York and first 
American cardinal), William Starrs, Hugh 
Kelly, David Bacon, anc their successors are 
hereby constituted a body corporate by the 
name of St. John’s College, Fordham, the said 
corporation to be in all respects a university 
and its object the promotion of education.” 
The charter was signed by Gov. Silas Wright 
on the 10th day of April 1846. 

Thereupon a little school of 77 students, 
begun 5 years before by Archbishop Hughes 
of New York, became the first Catholic uni- 
versity in the Northeast, with power from 
the State “to confer diplomas or honorary 
testimonials in any such form as it might 
designate.” Since that year, a rough esti- 
mate would indicate that this power has 
been exercised more than 25,000 times, and 
of the names listed in the trustees’ book as 
graduates in arts, sciences, law, philosophy, 
and medicine, many are today of more than 
passing interest. Confining one’s research to 
the Empire State and to this interesting 
little city of ours, modestly referred to as 
the metropolis of the New World, one will 
fine recorded here two cardinal archbishops, 
one governor, and two—I almost said lord 
mayors. No less dear to Fordham, however, 
than these graduates who came to her in 
their youth, are her adopted sons and daugh- 
ters, many of whom are present this after- 
noon in cap and gown. Here cn this very 
spot the Holy Father, himself a Fordham 
doctor of laws, greeted the members of the 
faculty in 1936. Here the late President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who had received 
his degree in 1929, came again in 1940, re- 
turning with affection, as he said, to his 
alma mater. At the foot of these very steps 
he took the review of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, with Governor Lehman, an- 
other honorary son, and our beloved Cardi- 
nal Spellman of the class of 1911 standing be- 
side him. Since then this terrace has been 
called the terrace of the presidents, for now 
the list of those who have been honored here 
includes not only the late President Roose- 
velt, but the former president of Peru, the 
president of Paraguay, the former president 
of Bolivia, the president of Poland, and again 
a president of the United States, Harry 8S. 
Truman, whom Roosevelt chose as his suc- 
cessor in the White House. 

It was gracious of you, Mr. President, to 
accept our invitation and to forego a crowded 
day at your desk in the Oval Room, in order 
to signalize this charter centenary of ours. 
It was equally gracious of you to waive the 
restriction of protocol that would normally 
make the awarding of other degrees today 
improper and to welcome as your fellow- 
classmate His Eminence of Westminster. 

Cardinal Griffin, the first English cardinal 
ever to visit our shores, has traveled far by 
air to reciprocate a gesture of lasting friend- 
ship. The precious freight he brought with 
him—the love of English Catholics for the 
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Catholics of the United States—was forty. 
nately imponderable, as otherwise a fleet of 
Skymasters and Constellations would hardly 
have been sufficient. 

Great then is the pomp and dignity with 
which we have surrounded the centenary of 
our charter, but our purpose has not been 4 
merely sentimental one. We have wisheq 
from the beginning to emphasize for all alike 
that a Catholic university in our country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the state, anq 
that the state, in turn, is served at least as 
well by a Catholic university as by another. 
Sometimes a cynic will place quotation marks 
around the consecrated phrase “The land of 
the free,” and not without occasional justi. 
fication. We have pressure groups that com. 
plicate our economic and political life. We 
have persecuting groups that disturb our so. 
cial and religious peace. But by and large, 
our country can still be said to represent the 
nearest approach the world has seen to free. 
dom, true freedom, the freedom of law-abid- 
ing, God-fearing men who see in license and 
anarchy just as much slavery as they see in 
the totalitarian state. The test of this high 
claim is found in the traditions of American 
education. Today, as in 1846, a group of 
Catholics, or Methodists, or Jews can go to the 
regents of the University of the State of New 
York and get themselves a charter for a great 
university, tax exempt, where their own re- 
ligious and social ideals can be developed and 
explained to the rising generation. All that 
the regents require is that the teaching be 
kept on the high plane of excellence demand- 
ed by the State and that the ideals concerned 
are in conformity with the laws of the land. 

From that day forward this private univer- 
sity is accepted into an honored fellowship 
and aided in innumerable ways by the chan- 
celor, the regents, the commissioner of edu- 
cation, and a most efficient staff. This, of 
course, could not be true if this religiously 
controlled institution were not manifestly 
helping the good order of the State. New 
York is covered by a network of excellent 
colleges and universities, most of them near- 
ing the century mark. They represent an 
investment of more than $550,000,000—which 
used to seem like a great deal of money and 
even now represents the price of several atom 
bombs. It is fairer, however, to say that their 
replacement value would be staggering; and 
if they had to be bought, built, or supported 
by the taxpayer, Governor Dewey would never 
know the luxury of playing with a surplus. 
More than that, however, much more than 
that, is the fact that when these institutions 
are weaving into the mental and more! fiber 
of their students not only facts and skills 
but faith and hope and charity, the State 
can always rest assured that its voters are 
trustworthy, its homes are secure, its women 
are respected, and its children have an even 
chance of being wise and good. 

In this charter centenary, then, we see 4 
symbol of one of the noblest forces in our 
national life—the freedom of religious educa- 
tion. At this convocation Fordham Univer- 
sity bows in gratitude to the regents of the 
University of the State of New York for the 
oppertunity of serving God in the sovereign 
people of this State, and the regents, in their 
turn, bow to Fordham in acknowledgment 
of a hundred years of faithful, efficient, and 
fruitful service. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this occasion 
does not seem unworthy of the great honor 
you have done us. 


—— 


ADDRESS BY MAYOR WILLIAM O’DWYER, 
OF NEW YORK 


I really do not know in what capacity ! 
should speak this evening. I feel like a dual 
personality. Should I talk as the mayor? OF 
should I talk as a Fordham alumnus? I think 
I'll settle that problem by talking as both. 

As mayor, I bring to Fordham the con- 
gratulations and good wishes of the city of 
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New York. Fordham University has been 
art of the life of our city for acentury. And 
city has been part of the life of Fordham 
for a century. Fordham 1s as distinctly a 
part of the tradition and state of mind we 
know as New York City, as the city’s most 
revered son, the late Alfred E. Smith—or as 
its famous street, Broadway—or as its his- 
toric and beautiful city hall. 

Fordham was born within the city’s present 
lines. It has grown as the city has grown. 
It has matured as one of the largest and 
most influential Catholic universities in the 
world—just as the city of New York has ma- 
tured as the largest, and, I believe, the most 
influential city in the world. That is why I 
want ycu to know, Father Gannon, that the 
congratulations and sentiments of the city 
of New York are warm and true. They are 
not the usual formal good wishes delivered 
by a mayor upon anniversary occasions. For 
example, during the past week, the presi- 
dents of our four city colleges have been in 
touch with me. They knew that I was to 
speak here this evening. Each of them ex- 
pressed his respect and admiration for Ford- 
ham. And each was eager to have me extend 
the congratulations of his college—of City 
College, Hunter College, Brooklyn College, 
and Queens College—to their good neighbor, 
Fordham University. The fine academic and 
athletic relations which exist between Ford- 
ham and the public colleges is a source of 
real pleasure to me, both as mayor of the 
city and as a Fordham man. I know that 
these good relations will continue. 

There are two principal reasons, it seems 
to me, why Fordham has played such an 
important role in the life of our city. For 
a century, it has enriched the culture of 
our city by educating many thousands of 
our citizens according to the true principle 
of education—the principle that stands for 
the full and harmonious development of the 
intellectual, moral, and physical faculties of 
man. The second reason is that the univer- 
sity, as a matter of policy, has acknowledged 
in its literature and in its activities a re- 
sponsibility to the metropolitan community. 
To that end it has successfully maintained 
its professional schools in lower Manhattan. 
Fordham students are predominantly New 
Yorkers. Many lawyers, judges, public offi- 
cials, teachers, and social workers in this 
city were educated in Fordham. The fore- 
sight of the men who established the law 
school in downtown New York enabled many, 
who otherwise would have been unable to do 
so, to follow their chosen profession. I 
know that I am grateful for the opportunity 
it afforded me. The school of social service 
has made its contribution to the city. Many 
of its graduates are employed in the depart- 
ment of welfare, the probation offices, and in 
other city agencies. The graduate courses 
offered by the school of education are at- 
tended by hundreds of our city teachers 
who want to improve themselves in their 
profession, 

There are probably some alumni here who 
Would say that there is a third reason why 
Fordham and New York City have been so 
closely identified in the public mind. New 
York has always offered the best. In base- 
ball it was the Yankees, Giants, and Dodgers. 
In football it was the Fordham Rams. But 
ater dealing with the UN for the past few 
Weeks, I have become something of a diplo- 
mat. So I'll stick to the first two reasons. 
P But Seriously—up to this time I have been 
Speaking principally in my capacity as 
mayor. I have talked of Fordham as a part 
on York City. But as an alumnus I 
a ‘© pride with all of you in the fact that 
vm alma mater has grown in prestige as a 
ee university. I think this has been 
tne measure due to the steady develop- 
ian z its graduate school. And it is my 
maior vat the graduat> school must play @ 
tine x — in Fordharm’s future. It ts 
ae Scholarship that Fordham hes and 

** continue to make its influence felt. 
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Today we celebrate the charter centen- 
nial—the year 184€ when our alma mater was 
chartered by the Legislature of the State of 
New York “to be in all respects a university.” 
That was a significant year in the history 
of Fordham. For it was ir that same year 
that the college was placed under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits. We commemorate the 
grant from New York State to Fordham to 
become a university. Bui actually it was not 
until many years later, under the steady and 
tireless efforts of the Jesuits, that Fordham 
actually did become a university in- fact. 
Its growth through the years surpasses, I 
am certain, the fondest hopes of its founders 
and of the Jesuits who nurtured the college 
and university through the past century. 

Fordham has made great progress since 
the days of old Rose Hill. It will make even 
greater progress in the future. I join with 
His Eminence Cardinal Spellman, our most 
distinguished alumnus, and with you, Father 
Gannon, and with my fellow alumni in wish- 
ing that our alma mater’s influence as a 
university will continue to grow, and that 
it will make even greater contribution in its 
second century to our church, to our coun- 
try, to our city, and to our future generations. 





Peace Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of an 
address delivered by me on June 26, 1946, 
at a dinner in New York City, marking 
the anniversary of the signing of the 
United Nations Charter. The address is 
entitled “Peace Goals.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


This first anniversary of the signing of the 
Charter of the United Nations is fittingly 
celebrated by concentrating on peace goals. 

They are those objectives which the 
nations might practically achieve together 
before some world leader announces them as 
war goals. The achievement of them 
through the machinery of the United 
Nations, developing a habit among free peo- 
ples of collaboration on a world program, 
would give vitality to the Charter and 
demonstrate that we can peacefully attain 
the broader objectives. 

Working together patiently under God’s 
guidance is the only way to that understand- 
ing and confidence which will make the 
United Nations effective. 

The machinery of general international or- 
ganization cannot run itself. Only men who 
know what they want to achieve, and who 
have the united support of their several 
peoples, can supply the energy that will 
make the wheels turn. 

Therefore, through national organizations 
of business, labor, agriculture, * veterans, 
women, education, religion, and international 
relations, we strive to— 

Plan a Nation-wide educational program 
on the United Nations; 

Inspire Americans, especially such citizens’ 
organizations as the 150 conferring under 
the sponsorship of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation today, to look ahead and discuss what 
they hope to see accomplished through 
United Nations machinery, particularly the 
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goals toward which they want their repre- 
sentatives in the various organs, commis- 
sions, and specialized agencies to work; 

Relate the main lines of American foreign 
policy to the task of clarifying our peace 
goals; 

To suggest a few of the specific goals on 
which to exercise the relatively new function 
of acting together internationally. 

Our deeds will count, not only in the at- 
tainment of their beneficen: objectives, but 
also in building up morale to wage peace 
generally. 

Every strategic point gained in collabora- 
tion with our allies in the peace struggle 
will bring the world nearer to the final vic- 
tory over the impersonal enemies of man- 
kind. 

In warfare we have defeated the enemy. 
In peace we have not consolidated the vic- 
tory. This will not be achieved unless the 
purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions are made living motives in the souls 
of men. 

To bring this about, two immediate steps 
are necessary: 

The holding action to prevent threats to 
peace defined in article 2 of the Charter. 
Thus, as in the shadow of a great rock, we 
could enjoy the security in which the other 
and corresponding step can be taken. 

Operation of the machinery in definite, 
specific, common enterprises. 

For example, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, having more than 50 member 
states, has the basic purpose of promoting 
improved labor standards and social security 
in all countries. It aims to eliminate low 
labor standards, which cause unrest and dis- 
turbance, socially and economically. It is 
one of the specialized agencies enabled by 
article 57 of the Charter to be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. This 
must be done by agreement with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, subject to ap- 
proval by the General Assembly. 

At the Paris Conference, held last De- 
cember, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion prepared to sever its loose ties with 
the League of Nations, and to affiliate with 
the United Nations. 

The necessary steps of severing connec- 
tions with the League of Nations were ini- 
tiated at the Paris Conference, subject to 
ratification by the member states of the 
International Labor Organization. A draft 
agreement of relationship between the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the United 
Nations was approved by the Economic and 
Social Council during the Council’s present 
session here in New York. 

It is hoped that this agreement will be 
approved by the General Assembly and by 
the General Conference of the International 
Labor Organization next September. 

This International Labor Organization is 
a vigorous, going concern. Its practical ef- 
fect on international cooperation is indi- 
cated by the fact that at Paris it readmitted 
into membership a former enemy state— 
Italy. Here is a twentieth century tool of 
great effectiveness for peace, whose energ 
could be employed on a constructive pro- 
gram against common impersonal enemies. 
In developing its process of working, new 
patterns of thinking and common under- 
standing would be crystallized into custom 
and habit. If it should become an agency 
of the United Nations, it would bring to our 
peace objective vast manpower for produc- 
tion, trade, and reconstruction. It might 
contribute to industrial peace a mode of 
relations between employer and employee 
that would reduce work stoppages which 
endanger the chances of winning the peace, 
just as lost man-hours endanger success in 
the battles of war. 

Another illustration of positive operation 
of United Nations machinery in common 
enterprises is the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, consisting of 42 member states. 
This is a world organization for pooling the 
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best knowledge and experience relating to 
nutrition, agricultural production, and mar- 
keting, and the best use of farm, fishery, and 
forestry resources. It is strictly a fact-find- 
ing and advisory body. It does not put into 
effect any of its recommendations. This ap- 
proach, unspectacular though it be, imple- 
ments one of our specific peace goals. 

The work of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization is designed to be integrated with 
that of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. It can, without loss of 
identity, constitute a part of the United 
Nations. 

May I here quote from the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, filed in the 
Senate by me June 11, 1945: 

“No lasting peace is possible until the 
nations of the world work together success- 
fully to reduce the underlying social and 
economic causes of aggression and war, or, 
if possible, to remove them entirely. The 
prosperity of this country, as well as the 
peace of the world, is at stake. Without 
economic collaboration and improved levels 
of living and of production throughout the 
world, or at least in most of it, the main- 
tenance and improvement of production 
and levels of living in the United States will 
be impossible. We cannot hope to have 
prosperity in this country if the other coun- 
tries are sunk in depression. 

“The proposed Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, by providing the nations of the 
world a new means of working together to 
improve the efficiency of food and agriculture 
production and distribution, the living con- 
ditions of food and agriculture producers, 
and the levels of consumption of users of 
those products, can make a great contribu- 
tion to world security in an important eco- 
nomic sphere.” 

Definitely, one peace goal is to give the 
power of active public opinion to this com- 
mon enterpnise. 

Another good habit-forming’ exercise 
should have positive stimulation, namely: 
The system of consultation consolidated by 
the Act of Chapultepec. The 21 republics of 
the Western Hemisphere constituting the 
Pan American Union are also members of 
the United Nations. 

The final act of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace at 
Mexico City, in February and March 1945, 
comprehended juridical, economic, social, 
political, and security programs designed to 
preserve the independence and dignity of 
each member state, and to provide for de- 
termination of controversies which might 
arise among them. At that time, before the 
Charter had been formulated, the regional 
organization could initiate the ultimate 
sanction of military force in the event of a 
threat or act of aggression. 

The Act of Chapultepec, which provided 
especially for reciprocal assistance and 
American solidarity, was so designed that it 
must conform to the principles and policies 
of the United Nations Charter subsequently 
to be adopted. Within the letter and spirit 
of the Charter which we celebrate, this be- 
nevolent organization of American Republics 
is striving to carry into effect article 52 of 
the Charter, namely: 

“The members of the United Nations en- 
tering into such arrangements or constitut- 
ing such agencies shall make every effort to 
achieve pacific settlement of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies before referring them 
to the Security Council. 

“The Security Council shall encourage 
the development of pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements 
or by such regional agencies either on the 
initiative of the states concerned or by refer- 
ence from the Security Council.” 

The effect of the ratification of the Charter 
upon the Act of Chapultepec was princi- 
pally to take away from the Union of Ameri- 
can Republics the right of regional enforce- 


ment action without the previous authoriza- 
tion of the Security Council. 

Thus, a threat of aggression may not now 
be met without first obtaining direction of 
the Security Council. 

However, it left to the regional organiza- 
tion two extremely important functions: 

First. The right and the duty to consult 
among themselves in order to agree upon the 
measures that may be advisable to take; 

Second. The inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense if an armed attack 
should occur against a member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. 

The system of consultation has developed 
in the Western Hemisphere during the past 
56 years and has gradually become a sub- 
stitute for the use of armed force. 

During the past year the harmony of the 
Western Hemisphere has been disturbed, but 
no war has occurred, and none will occur. 

The situation calls for the exercise of 
great wisdom, poise, patience, and considera- 
tion of all the various points of view. Here 
is an opportunity to strengthen the habit of 
collaboration and achieve both restoration 
of harmony in this hemisphere and the 
strengthening of the machinery of the United 
Nations. 

Other illustrations of goals and of public 
participation are the high points advanced 
by speakers today covering eight areas. They 
avoided generalities and advanced highly sig- 
nificant and realizable objectives. Categori- 
cally, they are: 

Expansion of trade and employment. 

Reconstruction and development. 

Human rights—freedom of information 
and education. 

Health and social welfare. 

Peaceful settlements. 

United military defense. _ 

Atomic energy—control and utilization. 

Trusteeship and self-governmert for de- 
pendent areas. 

Consideration of your time impels me to 
omit discussion of these goals now, notwith- 
standing that these, too, are objectives which 
the nations might practically achieve to- 
gether before some world leader announces 
them as war goals. 

Our best hope for preventing war is inter- 
national collaboration on positive goals: 

1. Developing large-scale plans to which 
each country can contribute in terms of its 
ability—really investing the peaceful strug- 
gles in a cooperative program as we did in 
the violent struggle. The way to stay united 
is to get busy on common enterprises that 
we can agree on. 

2. Concentrating the forces and facilities 
we have on specific objectives that we feel 
confident we can take within a reasonable 
time—and then to apply the principles of 
logistics to make an effective and concerted 
drive. Resolutions and recommendations on 
principles and purposes are not enough; we 
must be very specific on exactly what each 
country can do in a plan of combined op- 
erations, organize task forces, pool re- 
sources, bring the experts and organizers of 
the various countries together for united ef- 
fort to get things done. People can’t act 
unless they see clearly where we are headed 
and what is required of them. 

3. By doing important things together at 
a few strategic points we will gain strength 
and build up morale in the peaceful strug- 
gles as we, did in the war. Only by taking 
next steps with precision and determination 
will people learn to win the final victory 
over the impersonal enemies of mankind. 
There is danger in dissipating our forces 
on too many fronts, trying to lick tough 
problems with phrases and speeches. Acting 
together is the purpose of talking things 
over together. Start with the goals we most 
universally agree on and thus create a pat- 
tern of common action to move forward in 
the more controversial areas, 
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4. Behind whatever programs we agree on 
must be a popular will and determination ty 
risk and sacrifice and persist. 

In the war, we were very specific; we gaig 
we had to use inland shipping facilities t, 
rush war materials to ports and to bring up 
troops; and this meant saving fuel, dim. 
outs—getting people to do specific things to 
help reach the goal. The same kind of Spe- 
cific thinking and planning is needed for 
peace goals. They have to be the accepteg 
goals of the people—not only our people but 
the people of the other cooperating nations, 
And the people have to understand clearly 
why such goals are given priority attention, 
what it will take to realize them, what others 
are prepared to do and are doing. 

Now that the United Nations machinery js 
set up, we and all the other United Nations 
peoples have to make up our minds what we 
want to accomplish with it, and in what 
order—putting first things first. This is a 
challenge to all the citizen groups that have 
taken such an active interest in American 
participation in the United Nations. We're 
now ready to participate—to do something, 
What? And how? This is a challenge to 
the writers and broadcasters and film mak- 
ers—to make the goals of peace as vivid and 
as urgent as the goals in the war. 

Let’s talk about the real things we want 
to do, and spend less time speculating about 
whether there’ll be another war and what 
this nation or that politician may be maneu- 
vering for. 

We need a vast educational program to 
make the possibilities of peace goals under- 
stood and to help people to understand what 
they can do to cooperate. 

So this is an invitation on the first anni- 
versary of the signing of the Charter for 
public participation in the setting of peace 
goals and the task of organizing collabora- 
tion of the nations to achieve the goals 
agreed upon. 

Henry James talked about the moral equiv- 
alent for war. He thought it involved mo- 
bilizing people for common struggle against 
the common impersonal enemies. If once 
they could get the exhilaration of planning 
campaigns against disease and hunger, of 
collaborating in vast projects of construction 
and development, they might bring to bear 
on constructive programs all of the forces 
they expended in the fury of destructive war- 
fare. In the process of working and plan- 
ning together they might develop new pat- 
terns of thinking and come to understand 
each other. 

For centuries men fought to take things 
away from each other in a world of low 
productivity and to collect tribute from 
the conquered. In the twentieth century 
the wars are started by organizers who claim 
they want to introduce new orders. They 
gain their dynamic force from an appeal to 
the sense of national superiority. Behind all 
this is a powerful drive toward applying 
the sci:ice and “know-how” of our times, 
and breaking down the interfering barriers 
that frustrate large-scale organization and 
exchange. Either we do by agreement and 
free collaboration through the United Na- 
tions what we know is possible to give pe0- 
ples everywhere opportunity to fashion their 
futures with twentieth-century tools, or we 
confront the almost inevitable task of re- 
sisting in war the attempt of another set of 
strong men to impose order and to organize 
the world as a whole. 

Peace goals, then, are those objectives 
which the nations might practically achieve 
together before some world leader announces 
them as war goals. 

We in th? United States assert the belief 
that we can do cooperatively and by agree- 
ment what must somehow be done—that we 
can peacefully apply what science has taught 
us—that we can find ways of releasing and 
organizing the productive and creative poW- 
ers of people on a world-wide basis through 
the proccsses of democracy. To make good 












on this belief, we must move quickly to col- 
Jaborate with other free peoples on a pro- 
cram of action through the machinery of 
the United Nations. 





The Conscription Run-Around 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Conscription Run- 
Around,” published in the Progressive 
of June 17, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONSCRIPTION RUN-AROUND 
(By Senator Rosert M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr.) 


It is tragic that so vital an issue as peace- 
time conscription has been snarled in so 
much confusion, distortion, and misunder- 
standing. False and malicious statements 
have turned up repeatedly in the press and 
on the radio. Administration spokesmen, 
too, have added to the confusion. Appar- 
ently we are currently being subjected to a 
campaign to convince those in service and 
their relatives that many of those now in 
the armed forces cannot be released until 
Congress grants the draft extension de- 
manded by the administration. 

Last week, when“the subject of extending 
the draft was before the Senate, I worked, 
fought, and voted against the restoration of 
provisions to draft 18- and 19-year-olds be- 
cause I am convinced the facts prove that we 
can and are building a volunteer Army ade- 
quate to our needs and without resorting to 
so undemocratic a course of action as peace- 
time conscription. We lost that fight. The 
vote was 53 to 26, 

With Senator Epw1n JoHNSOoN, of Colorado, 
I introduced an amendment to make service 
in the Army more remunerative and worth- 
while. This amendment provides for increas- 
ing the pay of privates from $50 to $75 a 
month; privates first class from $54 to $80; 
corporals from $66 to $90; and sergeants from 
$78 to $100. I was happy to lead the fight 
for this amendment and to be able to steer it 
successfully through the Senate. 

I hope that this latter amendment sur- 
vives in whatever final version of draft ex- 
tension is passed, for I am convinced that it 
will help materially to build up an adequate 
volunteer force as an alternative to peacetime 
conscription. 

It is shocking to me to have it suggested 
that we must rely indefinitely upon the teen- 
agers as our main source of manpower. A 
country of the size of the United States, with 
its enormous capacity for production of 
Wealth, should be willing to make payments 
commensurate with the service which the 
men who go into the armed forces are ex- 
pected to render, 

The challenging possibility of building up 
an Army composed entirely of volunteers has 
too long been obscured in the vast confusion 
that has been generated on this issue of mili- 
tary preparedness, 

I do not accuse the War Department or 
anyone else of purposely confusing the facts 
and issues involved in this legislation, but I 
do say that the sequence of events has 
created a serious confusion in the mind of 
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the general public. If someone had de- 
liberately set out to confuse the public and 
thereby engender a natural fear that draft 
extension was the only safe course, it could 
not have been done more effectively. In a 
situation analogous to the confusion that 
accompanied the demobilization plans—and 
the much-revised draft standards—the War 
Department and other Administration 
Officials have presented so many different 
stories and so many different sets of figures 
that a thoroughly confused public does not 
know what to believe. 

Fortunately, the issues involved are indeed 
simple and straightforward compared with 
the complex matters of public policy that 
the Senate has had under consideration dur- 
ing the past weeks. Basically, the Congress 
has only to make a factual determination of 
the military needs, balance that off against 
the best estimates of available manpower by 
voluntary recruiting, and then make a find- 
ing concerning the necessity of extending 
compulsory military service. It is just that 
simple. It is a decision that can and should 
be reached on the basis of facts, but the 
Congress must have all the facts, not made- 
to-order arguments. 

From my examination of the testimony 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate and the House, I have come to 
the conclusion that the clear-cut opinions 
of those testifying in behalf of draft exten- 
sion are not backed up by clear-cut evidence. 
The most favorable evaluation of the sup- 
porting data is to judge them inconclusive. 
The War Department’s own estimates, when 
carefully analyzed, can be used to present 
an entirely different case from the one which 
it has attempted to make before the two 
committees of the Congress. 

What is the basic philosophy behind this 
bill? Is it intended as a temporary meas- 
ure to bridge a gap in our military manpower 
needs? Or is it the opening wedge by the 
military to establish permanent peacetime 
conscription in the United States? 

I am singularly impressed by the fact that 
the original request by those who wanted to 
extend the draft was that the extension be 
continued for an indefinite period. General 
Hershey persisted in urging an indefinite 
extension before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee when other spokesmen were will- 
ing to take less. Even more damaging and 
better illustrative of the basic philosophy 
behind this bill are the data submitted to the 
committee by General Textor. 

General Textor made a special manpower 
study, by and with the consent of the Secre- 
tary of War, but independent of the official 
estimates. His study made a very conven- 
ient situation for administration spokesmen, 
who could choose the favorable facts from 
each without trying to reconcile the two. 

General Textor did not make the admis- 
sion that it was War Department thinking 
that the draft should be extended indefi- 
nitely, but his methods of forecasting did 
that for him. By the general’s formulas, we 
face a steep decline in the size of a volun- 
teer Army that can be maintained. By his 
formulas, there seems to be no hope what- 
soever for a tapering-off of compulsory 
service. 

From the methods employed in the other 
War Department estimates, it is not possi- 
ble to make similar analysis, but it is sig- 
nificant that these estimates, too, admit of 
no temporary crisis that will be met by a 
temporary extension of selective service. 

The point 1 am trying to make is this: If 
the War Department is right in its estimates 
and philosophy concerning the need for se- 
lective service, then Congress and the coun- 
try should know right now that the argu- 
ments made for this extension of the draft 
can be made again for a permanent peace- 
time draft. If it is not a temporary pro- 
gram, then, one way or the other, Congress 
should be laying the groundwork now for a 
peacetime program—not a postponement of 
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the issue for a year, and a postponement of 
all the uncertainties that hang over those of 
draft age. 

Personally, I am not willing to admit that 
we cannot have an adequate and successful 
Army by voluntary enlistments. I do not 
concur in the pessimistic outlook of the War 
Department or their proposed easy way to 
raise and maintain an Army. 

If we are ever going to get rid of the mili- 
tary hang-over of war, now is the time to 
cut loose from conscription and begin to 
build a volunteer Army for the future secu- 
rity and protection of the United States, as 
well as for the replacement of those now in 
the service. 

One of the primary arguments made in 
behalf of this bill is the argument that a 
strong Army is necessary if we are to as- 
sume our proper role in world affairs. Then 
the immediate assumption is made that a 
voluntary Army cannot be strong enough 
or, secondly, that it would be a psychologi- 
cal weakness to begin to prepare for peace 
while there are any war clouds on the hori- 
zon. These are good superficial arguments, 
but anyone who stops to reflect for a few 
minutes will agree that our national strength 
in manpower for any emergency in the near 
future does not lie in the few additional con- 
scripts, to be made up largely of teen-agers, 
whom we could train in the next year. 

Our national strength and manrfower 
reservoir for any emergency needs in the 
near future are the trained millions who 
have just come out of actual combat in this 
war. If we pass up the opportunity now to 
make the transition to a peacetime Army 
while we have this reservoir, we shall be 
jeopardizing our security sometime in the 
future, 

I take little stock in the argument that we 
can bluff the other nations of the world by 
the utilization of the method of extending 
the draft. We shall not fool anyone by try- 
ing to play a psychological international 
poker game. 

Even the military leaders of our Nation 
will admit that, man for man, a voluntecr 
army is better than a conscript army. How 
many men can we get by voluntary recruit- 
ment, and how far short is that of our needs? 

A year ago the Army estimated that no 
more than 300,000 enlistments could be had 
by July 1, 1946. Actually, the enlistments 
will be about 800,000, Missing the mark by 
500,000 men is not very close estimating. 

Of course, it is true that the 300,000 esti- 
mate was made before the liberal Recruiting 
Act was passed. But if that substantial in- 
crease can be attributed to the Recruiting 
Act, then a policy just slightly more gener- 
ous can bring us more men than we need. 
And this figure of 800,000 does not include 
150,000 officers, most of whom are serving 
voluntarily. 

What is the magnitude of the predicted 
gap between enlistments and required 
strength a year from now, on July 1, 1947? 
The War Department has two figures: Gen- 
eral Paul’s shortage figure of 165,000 men, 
and General Textor’s shortage figure of 51,000. 
To be brought up to date with the stop-gap 
extension of the draft, both of these esti- 
mates would have to be reduced by the num- 
ber of persons drafted between May 15 and 
July 1, of this year. 

If we compare the size of these figures with 
the Army’s margin of error in their last year’s 
estimates, we have good reason to wonder 
why anyone can attach any great significance 
to these anticipated shortages. 

All sorts of dire predictions were made 
about the probable decline in enlistments 
after the passage of the stop-gap legislation 
on May 15. Yet if the figures quoted in the 
press are correct, there has been only a very 
minor drop in enlistments, and present levels 
are still substantially above all previous and 
recent estimates of the War Department. 
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Those in favor of the draft extension have 
been citing enlistment figures showing that 
the rate of enlistment has dropped from 
185,000 men last November to 43,000 in May. 
The plain fact is that the Army could not 
use and does not want men in the numbers 
that were enlisting last November as a per- 
manent Army. With the November rate of 
enlistments we could maintain an Army of 
three or four million men, depending on the 
terms of enlistment. 

Furthermore, the Army has consistently 
underestimated enlistments. Even in the 
recent months, which are alleged to be such 
a disappointment, look at the Army’s esti- 
mates and the actual enlistments: For April 
the Army’s estimate was 56,000, the actual 
figure was 63,000. For May the Army’s esti- 
mate was 39,000, the actual figure was 43,000. 

Even this allegedly low level is substan- 
tially above what the Army concedes is nec- 
essary to reach its requirements in the next 
year or more. What are the Army’s estimates 
based on? They are based on a minimum 
enlistment in 1947 of 12,500 men a month. 

The fact is that even back in 1937 we were 
getting about half that many, with the total- 
ly negative approach and emphasis existing 
at that time in regard to enlistment. There 
is absolutely no reason, in my judgment, why 
we cannot maintain the enlistment rate fig- 
ure somewhere between 12,500, which the 
Army says is too low, and 43,000, which is 
more than ample if sustained. 

At the present time, our volunteer strength 
is almost up to the level which the Army 
seeks to attain 1 year from now. And it is 
the Army’s position that we cannot main- 
tain that volunteer strength, that the situa- 
tion will steadily deteriorate. In other 
words, it is not a question of attaining a 
given goal of voluntary enlistments. We 
have practically done that already. It is a 
question of maintaining that size against the 
effects of attrition and completion of enlist- 
ment terms. 

If we ever hope to get back to a voluntary 
army, now is the time to break away from the 
draft. There is absolutely no reason why we 
cannot have an army of any reasonable size, 
provided we are willing to increase the pay of 
men. in the service and increase the respecta- 
bility and economic opportunities offered by 
military service so that it may compete in 
those respects with other lines of work and 
with the professions. 

We should pay for this service what it is 
worth. Why should we not? Why should we 
expect to obtain men for police service over- 
seas at a lower rate of pay than we are will- 
ing to pay men who are in the police service 
of the municipalities of this country? Why 
should we expect to obtain men for overseas 
police duties at a rate of pay which is less 
than we are now paying for farm labor on 
most of our farms? I think the reluctance to 
pay for service in the armed forces what it is 

‘ worth is a carry-over from the time when 
we had a small standing army and when we 
were not utilizing the highly mechanized 
and technical devices of war which are now 
necessary in connection with the mainte- 
nance of a modern army. 

What is the outlook for the draftees in the 
Army who are anxious to get out? We now 
have about 600,000 draftees. I believe that 
the Army should be required to discharge 
those who have had 18 months of service, and 
those who are fathers, if they wish to get out. 

From a purely statistical standpoint we 
could release all of our draftees now, and 
still have an army approximately the size 
of the contemplated peacetime army. Of 
course, from a practical standpoint, there 
must be a satisfactory transition because an 
army is an organized unit, not composed 
merely of numbers that can be shifted freely 
from job to job. Furthermore, there may be 
some transitional needs—some war wind-up 
jobs to be done in the coming year. 

According to General Textor’s estimates, 
We can release all those who have had 18 
months or more of service and incur an 


additional deficit of only 170,000 men. In 
other words, we will be able to release dur- 
ing the year July 1, 1946, to July 1, 1947, 
570,000 of the 600,000 inducted men now in 
service. The other 400,000 men to be re- 
leased are already included in the estimate, 
having served more than 24 months. 

The remaining 30,000 will not have served 
18 months a year from now. These statistics 
clearly point out that the additional man- 
power burden of releasing those who have 
served only 18 months is relatively small 
compared with the immediate job ahead of 
releasing the large bulk of draftees who have 
or will have served longer than that by 
July 1, 1947. 

It is grossly misleading to say that we must 
have draftees to replace those men. By the 
Army’s own estimates, about 500,000 of those 
Army jobs must be eliminated in order that 
the Army may get down to its peacetime size. 
The only effect whatsoever that the immediate 
releases can have is to accelerate slightly the 
demobilization schedule within the next 
year. It will have no effect on our planned 
ultimate peacetime strength. 

In summary, then, I am convinced from an 
exhaustive study of the facts that neither 
extension of the draft nor the enactment of 
peacetime conscription is necessary to build 
an Army as large and as strong as the War 
Department itself demands, but rather that 
this can be achieved by purely volunteer 
methods. 

This we can do by making military service 
more attractive, more democratic, more re- 
munerative, and more replete with opportu- 
nities for young men embarking on a career. 
It was for this reason that I led the fight for 
the pay-increase amendment, and it is for this 
reason that I, and a number of other Sen- 
ators opposed to conscription, voted for the 
temporary extension measure last week—be- 
cause it was the only way we could vote for 
this vital incentive proposal for volunteer 
building, and because it contained a num- 
ber of other effective checks on indiscrim- 
inate drafting. 

The fight against peacetime conscription is 
far from ended. Here, as in every critical 
field today, eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty. 





The Silver Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article entitled “The Silver 
Bloc,” prepared by Mr. Wade V. Lewis, 
a well-known consulting mining engi- 
neer of Boulder, Mont. 

There being no objectior the article 
was ordered to be printea in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Ignorance, as demonstrated over the ages, 
is more dangerous than dishonesty. The 
latter is usually readily combated, while 
ignorance frequently wears the cloak of sin- 
cerity. A prominent national weekly maga- 
zine, under date of June 8, 19435, features an 
editorial entitled “On the Prowl Again,” 
referring to those particular 12 United States 
Senators, headed by Senator Pat McCarran 
(Democrat, Nevada), who sponsor a higher 
price for silver. The editorial not only im- 
pugns the motives of the western Senators, 
inferring they are selfish motives for the 
benefit of a minority, but even suggests that 
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higher silver would promote “runaway in. 
flation.” We attribute honesty and sincerit 
to the editorial, but doubt that the writer 
thereof possessed full knowledge and facts 
relating to the economics involved. 

First, let us be honest with ourselves, ang 
recognize that inflation is already here. Not 
the runaway inflation that appeared in Ger. 
many following World War I, but a degree ot 
inflation, nevertheless. 

For several reasons, including unavoid. 
able war expenditures,- including perhaps 
some unwise and excessive administration 
spending, we have inflation, with our na- 
tional debt approaching $300,000,000,000. 
This sum will not be paid off in terms of 
dollars as we have known them. It must 
then be paid off in a different kind of dol- 
lars. The main object now is to pay it of 
in a manner such that it will hurt no one 
class too much. The blow must be cush- 
ioned, the operation must be as painless 
as possible. 

Three hundred billion dollars is a lot of 
money. For example, the entire copper pro- 
duction of the Butte, Mont., mines, operat- 
ing from the surface to a mile in depth, 
working 1 to 10,000 men for 80 years in 
hundreds of miles of underground workings, 
producea a gross copper value of only about 
three billions. This sum, representing a part 
of the real wealth of our country, was spent, 
during the peak of war expenditures, in just 
8 days. 

To back our debt and the issuance of bil- 
lions of dollars in paper money—and our 
bonds are nothing more than interest bearing 
paper money—we have in the National Treas- 
ury something like twenty billions in gold 
and a lesser amount of silver. 

After the Civil War was over a farmer en- 
tered his local hardware store and asked to 
buy a stove. The price quoted him was “$50 
ir gold or $150 in greenbacks,” the paper 
money of those times. This situation may 
not, but can, recur. 

Notwithstanding currency legislation and 
administrative rulings, the people of any 
country have a way of pegging values to 
their own liking. In the Western States peo- 
ple prefer silver money to paper. A few 
already are hoarding silver coins in their 
dresser drawers. This hedge against infla- 
tion may do them little good, because the 
day may come when silver will be called in, 
in the same manner as gold was withdrawn 
from circulation. 

Already in Europe people prefer an Ameri- 
can silver dollar to an American paper dollar. 
In some European sections the American sil- 
ver dollar is at a premium of 100 to 3,000 
percent over its paper brother. 

The writer happens to be a mining engi- 
neer and is now mining silver-lead ore. He 
did not advocate higher silver because he 
owned silver property or interests; he be- 
came interested in silver mining because he 
anticipated a logical rise in the price of sil- 
ver. At the present price of 71.11 cents per 
ounce of silver, he is operating at a loss. He 
thinks in terms of going hundreds of feet 
underground at high cost to secure an ounce 
of silver with which to buy a pound of butter 
produced on the surface. He considers the 
relative amount of electrical power and hu- 
man energy consumed in acquiring the ounce 
of silver and the pound of butter. With 
many others, he is now thinking in terms 
of hard money as compared to printing-press 
money and hopes for a reasonable profit in 
order to maintain or establish basic pay rolls. 
The writer might be called a speculator, in 
the sense of “one who thinks and plans for 4 
future event, and acts before it occurs.” All 
persons in the mining business must follow 
metal prices and be ready to shift from one 
metal to the other, one property operation 
to the other, dependent on economic condi- 
tions and metal trends. In this sense, the 
mining business is little different from any 
other business and requires the same prin- 
ciples, 








The 12 western Senators from mining 
States are not advocating a higher silver price 
per ounce because their States produce silver; 
they are not advocating it for selfish or “silver 
bloc” reasons; they advocate higher silver be- 
cause the rise of silver, together with other 
metals, was inevitable, based on machinery 
prices, wage costs, and other economic fac- 
tors; they advocate higher silver because the 
silver producer was not paid the full value 
for his product, and because a special group 
has been buying silver at the expense of the 
United States Treasury and American tax- 
payers. Our 12 western Senators know min- 
inz costs and know that silver is a byproduct 
in connection with most mining operations. 
They know that our currency system will 
eventually need all the hard money backing 
that it can acquire, and they know that min- 
ing in general must be stimulated, that doing 
s0 will establish basic taxable pay rolls and aid 
recovery and reconversion. They recognize 
fully the economic factors involved and are 
not ignoring a national problem by burying 
their heads in the desert sands of Washing- 
ton 

Inflation, to a degree, is here. An impor- 
tant point is to honestly recognize this as an 
economic fact. Instead of acknowledging our 
economic situation and approaching it in a 
remedial, scientific manner, we attempt to 
readjust our price structure piecemeal. 
Prices of manufactured goods and wages are 
directly allied with metal prices. Instead of 
scientifically surveying our problem we raise 
first wages, second, manufactured commodi- 
ties, ignoring the metals taken from the 
depths of the earth. 

Logic would call for an over-all appraisal of 
our economics, then if need be, raise first, the 
price of metals, second, manufactured goods, 
third, wages. Instead we approach the situ- 
ation unintelligently and piecemeal, stimu- 
lating dissatisfaction and strikes. We oper- 
ate in reverse, considering first, wages, sec- 
ond, manufactured rroducts, third, metals. 
The last is a source of the first two. We be- 
gin at the wrong end of economics, ignoring 
the mainspring of industry, metal mining, 
stumbling along, and do not complete any 
definite cycle or plan, at least until we are 
compelled to. Meanwhile our unscientific 
and ill-advised approach retards industry and 
hinders reconversion. 

Our 12 western Senators indeed represent 
a silver bloc, but only while other selfish 
and ill-informed interests are blocking the 
mining of silver. If we aid silver mining, 
make the business reasonably profitable, by 
raising the price of silver, operators may pro- 
duce it and additional basic pay rolls will be 
established. In Montana we recognize two 
kinds of dollars—dollars representing paper 
money off the presses, hard silver dollars 
taken out of the ground. Our western Sen- 
ators appreciate the effort it takes to produce 
a real dollar. 

In 1896 a book entitled “The First Battle” 
was written by William Jennings Bryan. 
While we may not agree with him in all 
matters, some of his ideas are again coming 
to the foreground and it appears that, in 
Some respects, the Democratic Presidential 
Candidate was just 50 years ahead of his 
time. The writer has just returned this vol- 
ume to its shelf and suggests the book as 
B00d reading for today. 

Our 12 western Senators are merely sug- 
gesting a realistic, honest, and rational view- 
point in an endeavor to equalize all factors 
concerning our present and changing eco- 
homic situation and in so doing are acidly 
referred to as the “silver bloc.” Our greatest 
Concern in relation to silver is not the silver 
bloc, but the efforts of certain selfish and 
ill-informed interests to block silver, an at- 
tempt, in consequence, to block the mining 
©! silver, to block pay rolls all along the line, 
block manufacturing, block recovery and re- 
Conversion, and finally block the payment of 
our national obligations. 
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Furniture Workers To Clean Out 
Communists 





REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Furniture Workers, Local 496, Indiana, 
are to be congratulated for taking the 
stand for Americanism against commu- 
nism. They are making a splendid effort 
to clean out the communistic element 
that has been running their organiza- 
tion. Morris Muster, a New Yorker, who 
helped organize the CIO furniture work- 
ers’ union in 1937 and has been its inter- 
national president ever since, recently 
resigned because his record as a trade 
unionist will not permit him to remain 
head of a Communist-controlled organ- 
ization. The union has 42,000 members, 
of which there is an estimate of only 
1,000 Communists. But this handful of 
delegates, who never saw the inside of a 
furniture factory, recently dominated 
the Detroit convention. 

These Communists are vicious. They 
are not in the unions to help workers. 
Their chief purposes are to attack the 
American Government and insist on pro- 
longed strikes when disputes could be 
settled quickly by amicable negotiations. 

A number of the union’s locals have 
appealed to CIO President Philip Murray 
to help them get rid of Communist 
leadership. Local Union 496, of Indiana, 
supported those who attempted to free 
the furniture workers’ union from Com- 
munist control. At a special meeting of 
400 members they voted unanimously to 
support the move to demand the CIO to 
set up an organization of American 
furniture workers. They also voted 
unanimously to amend their constitu- 
tion so that no Communist can hold 
membership in local 496. All American 
labor needs to be cleaned of Communists 
and local 496 intends to do their part to 
clean them out. Local 496 says they 
want the entire Nation to know that they 
are 100 percent opposed to communism 
in any form and will do all in their power 
to fight the Communists in the labor 
movement. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include a resolu- 
tion of the United Furniture Workers, by 
Joe Archer, president, UFWA-CIO Local 
No. 496, Bloomington, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

(The resolution follows:) 

Whereas the events that transpired at the 
fourth constitutional convention of the 
U. F. W. of A., on the week of June 3, 1946, 
in Detroit, Mich., proved conclusively that 
the control of our international has been 
wrested from the rank-and-file members of 
our international union; and 

Whereas the tactics of the Communists 
and totalitarian factions in the union was 
glaringly displayed at the convention and 
they succeeded in blocking any construc- 
tive action toward the organization of the 
unorganized; that control now lies in the 
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hands of these unprincipled people whose 
philopsophies are inimical to our American 
ideals. aims, and principles; and 

Whereas the events of the past 25 years 
have conclusively demonstratéd that when- 
ever the fortunes of a labor union fall into 
the hands of a group whose primary loyalty 
cand allegiance is to the Communist Party 
and a totalitarian form of government, the 
interests of the American workers are in- 
evitably sacrificed; and 

Whereas it will inevitably follow that the 
organization and strength of the United 
Furniture Workers of America will be dissi- 
pated in directions inimical to the welfare 
of the members of our union and will hinder 
the further organization of those workers 
in our industry not now protected by a con- 
tract and membership in a labor organiza- 
tion; and 

Whereas the CIO, of which our union is a 
part, is at this moment embarking on the 
greatest organization campaign of its career, 
directed toward raising the standards of 
living of the workers of the South; and 

Whereas we the workers of the furniture 
industry, have a compelling economic, as well 
as a social reason, for desiring to participate 
in this great work of organization and bring 
the benefits of real American trade unionism 
to those workers who have so far been de- 
nied it; and 

Whereas the particular issue before the 
convention, as before every other convention 
of our international and the CIO, was the 
organization of the South, which business 
was completely neglected because of the 
drive for power at any cost put on by the 
Communist faction; and 

Whereas this is but a foretaste of what is 
in store for our union should it remain under 
the yoke of these people who now control 
our international: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the authorized repre- 
sentatives of 48 locals of the United Furni- 
ture Workers of America, representing 23,400 
members thereof, assembled in a meeting at 
the Sheraton Hotel in Washington, D. C., on 
the 29th day of June 1946, hereby authorize 
and empower the following committee: 
George Bucher, Bus Hiatt, Frank Douthitt, 
Tom Binall, Fred Bonine, George Odom, and 
Renard Rollins, to meet with Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO, to acquaint him with 
the seriousness of the situation in the furni- 
ture workers industry and the necessity, if 
the organization of furniture workers is to 
be extended, and the wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions of all furniture workers, or- 
ganized and unorganized, improved; of the 
formation of a furniture workers organiza- 
tion independent of all totalitarian groups, 
including the Communist Party and its 
affiliates; be it further 

Resolved, That the aforementioned com- 
mittee make every effort to impress upon 
Philip Murray and such other officers of the 
CIO as are empowered to act, our genuine 
desire and indeed, demand, to remain in the 
CIO, but also our firm intention to continue 
the work of organization of the American 
Furniture Workers. 





































































Inflation 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of us in Congress have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe what inflation has done 
to some of the European countries. For 
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instance, in France inflation is running 
rampant. In another European country 
I just read about it takes $2,800 today to 
buy what $1 would buy in 1940. 

The Congress knows that the people 
of the United States want to control in- 
flation. I wonder why it does not do so 
and not quibble for weeks and months 
about it. It would take less than an 
hour to pass an extension of the OPA 
act if we would quit trying to write fav- 
ors in the act for every corporate inter- 
est in the United States. We could ex- 
tend OPA by the changing of less than 
a dozen words in the old act and yet 
Congress fiddles while inflation takes 
root. More profits have been made un- 
der OPA than have ever been made in 
our history before OPA, so it is not going 
to hurt too much for a little bit longer. 
Of course, everyone wants to end OPA as 
soon as it can be done safely. 

I include here Leo Wolman’s column 
which shows a comparison between the 
rapid rise of inflation in World War I 
and the slower rise now under OPA: 


ARE TWENTIES REPEATING? 
(By Leo Wolman) 


Distant comparisons of prices are, under 
any circumstances, hard to make. Com- 
modities and services change with the times. 
The buying habits of consumers likewise 
change. On purely technical grounds, pre- 
cise comparisons between the cost of living 
in the two World Wars are impaired by the 
use of subsidies in the second war and the 
impracticability of making allowances for 
them in the available measures of prices; by 
the greater importance in World War II of 
black markets, and by the general quality 
changes which are deemed to be charac- 
teristic of our markets in recent years. 

Now that we stand at the parting of the 
ways in our national price policy, the conse- 
quences of what we do are so grave that some 
estimate, however inadequate, of the course 
of events in two analogous historical] periods 
is justified. The bare outlines of the be- 
havior of the official measures of the cost of 
living after 1914 and 1939 are as follows: 


Stine THR onc atck ca eckcn tee 100.0 
RF bc co eaten eee 169. 7 
SUE PR rie his cnn kk nea 210.4 
DIN TEs elnino 100. 0 
I E  aicevineitan Rolgcinie ibe ateainiea 136.4 


In broad terms the increase in living costs 
by May 1919 was almost twice as great as 
the increase reached in May 1946. The dis- 
crepancy is probably exaggerated because of 
the factors already mentioned, but it is 
nevertheless large. 


TREND IS DEFINITELY UPWARD 


In any case, whether the OPA is retained 
or not we may anticipate the cost of living 
to continue to advance because of cost in- 
creases which have not yet been absorbed 
into prices; because of efforts to liquidate or 
reduce the black market; because of efforts 
to increase the production of lagging com- 
modities, and because of cost raises still 
being made. 

As the Bureau of Labor Statistics observes 
in its June report “effects of the recently an- 
nounced higher ceiling prices for a number 
of dairy, bakery, and cereal products will not 
be reflected in the index (of the cost of liv- 
ing) until June and July.” The same might 
be said of other goods. 

Prices then will continue to go up. No one 
knows how much. After the last war they 
reached their peak in June, 1920, when they 
were twice their height of June, 1914. 

It is clear from what we know of current 
conditions that price-raising forces are pow- 
erful and general. No discernible increase in 


production is likely to dissipate these forces 
for some time to come. 


RESULTS COUNT, NOT BLAME 


The public interest consists in an orderly 
decontrol in prices. The public is not, or 
ought not to be, unduly interested in the 
quarrel over responsibility for the present 
crisis. The administration must assume a 
large share of the blame for explosive ele- 
ments in the present situation, which grew 
out of its wage policy of last winter. The 
OPA has sedulously avoided discussing its 
failures and errors and has kept pointing 
with pride at those parts of its program which 
seemed to be working. 

We need a way out of the present dilemma. 
It can be found only by reasonable agreement 
between the President and Congress. After 
the last war the cost of living fell steadily 
from June, 1920, to August 1922, with a total 
decline of 20 percent. Some liquidation or 
correction lies ahead of us this time as well. 
We ought to do what we can to keep it within 
bounds, 


I also include here a very fine editorial 
from the Arkansas Democrat of July 2, 
1946, which shows why Congress should 
extend an effective price control now. 

It looks as though Congress is trying 
to fool the public and serve profiteers. 


LET’S PROVE WE'RE CAPABLE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Congress should immediately restore a 
workable measure of price control. Mean- 
while, everybody should heed the urging of 
President Truman, and of prominent busi- 
nessmen, to hold steady and do everything 
possible to pr2vent a zoom of prices. 

Until Congress acts, and more grimly if 
it does nothing, the Nation faces a test of 
its democracy, of its ability to run its affairs 
wisely, and not sacrifice future welfare to 
immediate gains. To give way to greed 
would be like speeding a car around a 
perilous turn and an unknown road. We 
might, by luck, come through with no great 
harm. But the chances of a smash-up are 
too strong for a people w:th any sense to 
take, 

We are not without warning of our danger. 
After World War I, caution was thrown to 
the winds, and prices shot up in a buying- 
speculative spree. And you may recall what 
happened. George and Mary Consumer were 
squeezed out of the game. There finally was 
a “buyers’ strike” and a cash of the inflated 
markets. 

Many merchants, caught with high-priced 
inventories, a lot of industrialists who had 
stored high-cost materials,, were ruined. 
Thousands on thousands of farmers were sold 
out. A far greater number were left with 
a millstone of debt around their necks. 

Recovery from the slump of prices came 
soon. But it didn’t help those who had 
lost their businesses or farms. And the 
shock to the economic structure was not 
repaired by the boom of the 1920’s. It was 
only covered up and tided over—to fester 
along as a major cause of the greater crash 
in 1929 and 1930. 

A price zoom would be more damaging 
now. There is more money and credit to 
drive prices up for a crash, The shortages 
of all kinds of goods are greater than they 
were after World War I. A much larger per- 
centage of our people live in cities, where 
they must buy everything they use—and 
where they will be in deeper distress if a 
bust comes than was the more rural America 
of a quarter of a century ago. 

Let us think carefully of what we do. A 
buying-hoarding orgy, speculation, arbitrary 
shoving up“of prices, strikes to keep wages 
ahead of soaring living costs, could easily 
enough wreck our ts for several 
years of prosperity. It could leave economic 
wounds from which our free enterprise sys- 
tem might not recover, even with subsequent 
good times, steering us into Government re- 
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lief and bringing dictatorial controls we 
could not throw off. 

Now is the time for every American to 
show that we are what we claim to be—the 
world’s smartest people, needing no socialism 
to tell us what to do and make us decent to 
each other. Our imperative need is to buy 
prudently, work, and produce. Whether we 
get price control back or not, production is 
the one thing that can save us from another 
boom-and-bust. 





The British Loan 
REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. .Mr. Speaker, the terms 
of the proposed loan to Great Britain 
leave no room for doubt as to the real 
underlying reason why distinguished 
and patriotic Americans and English- 
men have favored it—with open show of 
reluctance. The brilliant Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], and the 
clear-thinking Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY] have both made powerful 
statements to the effect that they favor 
this proposed loan because it is the only 
means by which the Socialist gov- 
ernment of Britain might be prevented 
from drifting farther to the left and 
forming a solid communistic bloc, ex- 
tending over the continents of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

The British negotiators for this loan 
must have believed something near to the 
Vandenberg-Wiley line of reasoning for 
they maintained throughout their pre- 
liminary negotiations the stand that the 
loan should actually be a gift, that Brit- 
ain would probably never be able to'pay 
the interest on the loan, let alone the 
principal. The American negotiators 
were also apparently of this point of view 
for their compromise suggestion, which 
was adopted, was based on the most fa- 
vorable terms possible to the borrowing 
nation. They knew, as we know, that 
Britain still owes us approximately six- 
and-one-half billion dollars from the 
First World War. They knew, as we 
know, that our national debt is rapidly 
nearing its legal limit. They knew, as 
we know, that, with even a temporary 
truce in the labor-management war, 
American production would be met by 
American purchasing power to such an 
extent that a domestic common denomi- 
nator of prosperity could be reached that 
would make it necessary to place only a 
minimum reliance on foreign markets. 

Yet, knowing this, American negotia- 
tors agreed, if they did not actually 
advance the idea, that nearly $4,000,- 
000,000 should be loaned to Britain at 2 
percent. They likewise agreed that 
neither principal nor interest payments 
would begin until 1951 and that Britain 
would have 50 years to pay in full, for- 
getful of interest in lean years. Our 
representatives did not even ask that any 
of the money loaned should be spent in 
this country, or that any British Empire 
preferential tariffs be lowered so as to 
give American businessmen equal oppor- 








tunity in Empire markets. Furthermore, 
it was decided by the conferees that no 
security would be put up by Great 
Britain. 

It would cost every man, woman, and 
child in these United States $28 to build 
this monetary dam against communism, 
If, and I emphasize that if, this loan 
accomplished its purpose, I should con- 
cur with its advocates that it would be 
worth $28 to every American. But, this 
is where I differ from the proponents of 


the loan. The strawman argument that © 


the proposed loan would aid the Ameri- 
can businessman through the opening of 
imaginary. Empire markets does not 
amuse, anger, or even interest me. 
What does effect me is that there is no 
assurance, no semblance of a guaranty, 
that the proposed loan will keep Britain 
from exchanging the red of the Union 
Jack for the red of the Hammer «nd 
Sickle. On the contrary, there is evi- 
dence to support the stand that we 
would be merely paying the moving ex- 
penses of Professor Laski’s government 
to a point far to the left. We would, 
in effect, be footing the bills for the 
complete nationalization of British in- 
dustry so that it may send its cheap so- 
cialist-produced goods to this country 
to compete favorably with American 
goods, produced under our system of 
free enterprise, on the domestic market. 

In this connection, I cannot forget 
the recent report of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. PLoESER] on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. This report brought 
out that in recent months the Bank 
had made loans to France, Poland, Hol- 
land, and Norway—bypassing specific 
congressional approval. It is worthy of 
notice that each of these loans involved 
many millions of the American taxpay- 
ers’ dollars. 

Thus, the administration is in the 
business of loaning money to foreign 
governments, with and without the sanc- 
tion of Congress. Some of these loans 
have served the purpose of temporarily 
allowing the governments of the bor- 
rowing countries to be set up as the peo- 
ple of those countries want them, ar- 
resting for the time being totalitarian 
outside influences. But they leave the 
way open for the Soviet Union to come 
to us with demands for a loan, to be 
used—as with lend-lease and UNRRA— 
to speed the spread of communism. 

The House has already decided the 
rules under which the Export-Import 
Bank is to operate. What President Wil- 
liam M. Martin does, keeping within 
these rules, is not subject to day-by-day 
House control unless additional legisla- 
tion should be forthcoming. Neverthe- 
less, when loans are brought before this 
House for consideration, we do have the 
opportunity to speak and act upon them. 

It is inconceivable that we shall take 
a ‘™ost-favored-nation attitude; give 
Britain her loan and refuse Russia her 
loan. We must either deny to both na- 
tions or give to both nations. There is 
no logic in giving $28 from every Ameri- 
can to Britain to halt communism and 
then giving $28 from every American to 
Russia to promote communism. I do not 
£0 along with the idea of buying both 
the poison and the antidote for the 
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American people. I do not go along with 
saddling an enormous debt on the Amer- 
ican people and then deliberately can- 
celing out any possible benefits which 
might be derived from this sacrifice. 

Build up America from within. Bul- 
wark our Constitution. Follow Shake- 
speare’s wise counsel and “neither a 
borrower nor a lender be.” Other na- 
tions can and will get along with us if 
they know where we stand. They will 
find it to their advantage to meet us with 
the open hani of friendship, rather than 
with the extended hand of “stand and 
deliver.” 

To paraphrase one of the greatest men 
of a State whose chief product has been 
great men—Patrick Henry, Virginian— 
“If this is isolationism; make the most 
of it. As for me, give me a free Amer- 
ica—which hires no mercenaries and 
pays no tribute—or give me death.” 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I submit a copy of an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Times-Her- 
ald of date July 3, 1946, as follows: 


THE BRITISH LOAN 


The House of Representatives sometime 
this week is expected to begin debate on the 
proposed United States loan to Great Britain 
of almost $4,000,000,000—which is 4,000 times 
$1,000,000. This deal has already been ap- 
proved by the Senate, but that was before 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin made 
various anti-American and anti-Semitic 
cracks in a Labor Party convention speech. 

How the project will fare in the House, 
we don’t know. We should all know, though, 
just what the House will be discussing. 

The plan is to advance Britain the sum of 
$3,375,000,000. Britain would pay interest at 
2 percent, and would have 50 years to clean 
up the debt. The 50 years would not begin, 
however, till 1951, as to either principal or in- 
terest. In lean years, Britain could forget 
the interest—wouldn’t have to make it up 
the following year. 

There is a pious hope that Britain would 
spend much of this money for United States 
goods, but there is no guaranty of it. Nor is 
there any promise that Britain, if “loaned” 
this money, will drop any of its empire pref- 
erence tariffs so as to give United States busi- 
ness a fairer break in British Empire markets, 

The money will not come by magic out of 
nowhere. It will come by painful extraction 
from American taxpayers’ bank accounts, 
wallets, pay checks, pay envelopes, socks, and 
piggy banks. We are all taxpayers nowadays, 
directly or indirectly. 

Great Britain as a capitalist nation failed 
to finish paying its World War I debt to us. 
Still owing us on that account is about 
$6,500,000,000. Britain is now a socialist na- 
tion. Rightly or wrongly, a debt is not as 
sacred an obligation in the eyes of Socialists 
as it is in the eyes of capitalists. 

And that’s the proposition, folks: Take it 
away. 

One group which we think should take it 
away is the great mass of our veterans of 
World War II. They could best perform this 
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feat by joining the American Legion in large 
numbers and instructing the Legion’s expert 
lobbyists and politicians to campaign for bil- 
lions in bonuses for our boys, too, if we feel 
we must put out billions in “loans” to for- 
eign countries. 





Discounts Replace OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding herewith a letter saying that 
merchants are now giving a discount in 
lieu of their cost of OPA. 

The letter is included herewith: 


NorTH BALTIMORE, OHIO, July 5, 1946. 
Hon. ALVIN F. WEICHEL, ‘ 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. WEICHEL: I had a little thing 
happen to me the other day since OPA went 
out of office that I think you should know 
about. 

I happen to go into a store over in Lima, 
Ohio. I bought a small amount of paint 
amounting to $64, which I gave him a check 
for. I picked up my merchandise and started 
out, but he called me back to wait a minute. 
He told me I had a refund coming of $6.40. 
I asked him why that was. He said since 
the OPA is out they are giving 10-percent dis- 
count on all their merchandise. I asked him 
what the reason. He said that it costs more 
than that to pay his share of the OPA. He 
also told me that at least half the merchants 
in Lima would be doing the same thing. 
Do we want more OPA? No. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. J. RotH & Sons, 
A, J. RoTH, 





Congress and the PAC 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to extend my remarks with the 
thought-provoking column from the 
Washington Times-Herald of July 8, 
which reads as follows: 


THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


One of the byproducts of the President’s 
veto ot OPA has been a prolonged and vicious 
attack upon the institution of Congress. 
The objection seems to be that Congress de- 
liberates too long, talks too much, investi- 
gates too slowly. 

The real objection is that Congress dis- 
obeys the orders of the PAC. Upon the radio 
particularly this violence to our institutions 
and the truth has been insidiously vicious. 

It is to be noted that the complaints are 
no longer aimed at HorrMan, BILBO, RANKIN 
and other individuals but at the institution 
itself, at the deliberative committees of 
Congress that protect the American people 
in their constitutional rights by slowing the 
process of hasty, ill-considered, whimsical, 
and capricious legislation. 
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It is to be remembered that even after 
12 years of concerted, well-planned, and gov- 
ernmentally financed efforts, the radicals in 
the New Deal, no matter how highly placed, 
have not been able to change our form of 
government. 

The faulty administration of the OPA was 
never as serious as the faulty legislation that 
brought OPA into existence. 

The hearings of the committees concern- 
ing this bill show that competent men, like 
Herbert Hoover and Bernard Baruch, testi- 
fied in advance to all the faults of the bill 
which proved themselves in operation. 

That legislation was forced through to 
satisfy radical elements inside and outside 
the Government who demanded their kind 
of a bill or nothing. 

Similarly, the Wagner bill was forced 
through Congress by an overpowering Pres- 
ident. The Wagner bill was poor legisla- 
tion because it was, and its act for that mate 
ter is, lopsided legislation, creating an in- 
terminable war between management and 
labor that is one cause for our lessening ef- 
ficiency as a Nation and our insufficient pro- 
duction today. 

The totalitarians do not believe in the de- 
liberative process. I was present in 1917-18 
in Russia when the last democratic hope of 
the Russian people, the Constituent Assem- 
bly, was killed by the Bolsheviks. 

They were a tiny handful in that assembly, 
so few that it did not pay them to remain 
in it. There was an interlude from which 
the Bolsheviks did not return. 

At the session which they did attend, 
Lenin sat upon the dais, one of the presidi- 
um, but throughout the session, by gesture 
and grimace, he showed his contempt for a 
deliberative body. 

He, Lenin, was a prospective dictator—why 
should be worry about a democratic consti- 
tution for Russia, which the Assembly had 
been convened to bring into being? 

I recall the consternation and shame of 
‘those who realized that hope for a republi- 
can government, for constitutional, demo- 
cratic processes, for representative govern- 
ment, was rapidly seeping away into the 
tides of history. 

The session reassembled at night; sad, bit- 
ter speeches were spoken; then a Commu- 
nist sailor, walked alone, a single exemplar 
of Bolshevik power, to the dais and ordered 
the Constituent Assembly, chosen by the 
Russian people, disbanded. 

“Enough,” he spoke quietly. “You have 
spoken enough. Go home comrades.” 

And they knew that the Tauride Palace, 
where the representatives of the Russian 
people were meeting, was surrounded by 
Red guards who would have massacred them 
to.a man. 

The echoes of ample machine-gun fire were 
heard in the room to make the threat Clear. 
So they went home, anc Russia became a 
dictatorship. 

When the Nazis burned the Reichstag, they 
were imitating the‘r Russian predecessors. 
The Reichstag was, in principle, similar to 
our Congress. To a totalitarian group seeK- 
ing to establish : dictatorship, it is always 
necessary to destroy, without pity, every 
vestige of representative, democratic insti- 
tutions. 

They hit upon single acts, single individu- 
als, and by false ‘ogic, generalizing from the 
particular, they stir the minds and stimulate 
the fears of the people, using any instru- 
ments at hand. 

They burn, they kill, they frighten until 
what was always good becomes, in the eyes 
of a slogan-drunk mass, bad. By that 
means they seize a~d hold power. 

For instance, you roar with laughter when 
you hear Senator Claghorn on the radio; I 
weep with chagrin that so many find that 


so amusing at a time like this. Congress is, 
as the old Fourth of July orator used to say, 
the palladium of our liberties. Those who 
would destroy Congress, hate America. 





Operations at the Sioux City, Iowa, Live- 
stock Market Without OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following telegram from one of my lead- 
ing constituents who has had 40 years 
of successful experience in the livestock 
business as a farmer, livestock feeder, 
livestock order buyer and commission 
merchant. His report as to conditions 
at the Sioux City stock yards without 
OPA gives us a very graphic picture as to 
how the black market is now going out 
of business: 

Sioux Crry, Iowa., July 5, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES HOEVEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Official receipts hogs Sioux City, Friday, 
July 5, total 14,508 head. Armour & Co. 
buyers purchased approximately 9,000 head 
against purchases of 3,000 head all last week 
and 4,900 head previous week. Today’s Ar- 
mour purchase of 9,000 head exceeds their 
entire purchase for the last half month of 
June by 2,000 head. These hogs today were 
purchased at prices only in fact exactly one- 
half cent per pound higher than OPA ceil- 
ings existing during month of June. It will 
take from 1 to 3 weeks before this pork can 
be processed and delivered to retail butcher 
shops for sale to consumers throughout the 
country so a little time will be needed to 
get retail distribution back to normal. More 
hogs are now moving through regular chan- 
nels and this condition will continue if price 
ceilings are not again reinstated. Cattle re- 
ceipts Sioux City today total 6,785 head. 
Practically all slaughter cattle. This is 
largest Friday receipts of killing cattle re- 
ceived here in more than 20 years. This 
shows black-market operators have either 
curtailed or quit direct buying from farmers 
and livestock feeders on farm and at country 
points. Prices paid for slaughter cattle to- 
day are on an average slightly more than 2 
cents per pound higher than those prevail- 
ing under OPA regulations last month. _ 
Choice to prime long fed steers and yearlings 
up more, common to medium grades show 
less than 2 cents per pound upturn. 
S!aughter lambs sold at $17 per hundred last 
month Sioux City plus $2.65 Government sub- 
sidy to feeder. Extreme top price paid here 
this week was $16.50 per hundred with no 
Government subsidy. General conditions 
other public competitive livestock markets 
about same as Sioux City. Black-market op- 
erations in grain, especially corn were enor- 
mous last few months, thousands of 
bushels corn being moved daily at prices 
much higher than OPA ceilings. More corn 
has been sold by farmers and delivered to 
country grain elevators this week than all 
last month and if present conditions con- 
tinue 99 percent of all grain will again 
move through regular channels. It may take 
a month or two for conditions in livestock 
industry ta get back to normal but if left 
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as of today the law of supply and demang 
will eventually correct black-market opera. 
tions and livestock will again move through 
regular and normal channels. Purthermore, 
farmers, livestock feeders, producers and 
ranchers will get a portion of the profits 
now being made by black-market operators 
and will again be able to produce meat 
which can be sold at a fair price to the con. 
sumer and at prices considerably less than 
those now existing in black markets. My 49 
years of successful experience in the live- 
stock business as a farmer, livestock feeder, 


livestock order buyer, and commission mer- 


chant, I believe, qualifies me as competen- 
to make these statements. You can rest 
assured figures are official and cannot te 
contradicted. I thought you might like to 
have this information. 

JoHN J. Dononve, 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a clipping 
from the East St. Louis Journal, which 
contains, I think, a clear picture of what 
is happening in communities with the 
lifting of price and rent controls. I am 
thoroughly convinced that for the wel- 
fare of the Nation, as a whole, prices 
must be kept in line: 


Rates Goinc Up TuHrovucnovr East Sr. Lovts 


Scores of East St. Louis residents who re- 
tired Sunday night thinking that maybe 
after all, removal of rent and price ceilings 
was a good thing for the country, were jolted 
Monday when they received another letter 
alons with the usual grist of first-of-the- 
month bills. The extra letter invariably con- 
tained a notice that their rent was being 
raised, effective in 30 days. 

A survey of justices of the peace conducted 
by the Journal revealed that 44 eviction 
notices have been issued by five justices and 
served by local constables since Monday. 
The total does not include scores of others 
which were due to be served today. 


POORER TENANTS HIT 


A large percentage of the eviction notices 
was against tenants in poorer class homes— 
those least able to stand an added $10 to $15 
monthly rental expense. “Homes” is hardly 
the word for many such places, They are 
hovels. 

Of the total eviction notices, 34 were ob- 
tained by one prominent real estate firm. 

One irate housewife, who came to the Jcur- 
nal office in person, showed a notice from 
her landlord boosting her rent from $40 a 
month to $75—an increase of $35 or about 
87.5 percent. Some even reported having 
their rent doubled. 

Another housewife wrote ironically calling 
attention to a statement made several days 
ago by D. Leroy Morgan, of the East St. Louis 
Real Estate Exchange, in which she quoted 
Morgan as saying there would be no general 
rent increases here—a‘ least not until the 
fate of OPA is definitely decided. She also 
claimed Morgan said that even after OPA 
was declared legally dead that increases would 
probably not exceed 15 to 20 percent. 








WROTE PRESIDENT 


This woman said she is mad and has 
written to President Truman of conditions 
for tenants in East St. Louis in the few days 
since rent controls were removed. She has 
paid $14 a month rent for a place for 6 years. 
The roof leaked, plaster is off the walls, and a 
high wind caved in the porch, she said. It 
has not been papered in 8 years and is rat- 
infested. The housewife once was bitten by 
a rat. 

“T expected a rent hike of 15 to 20 percent,” 
she wrote, “but on July 1 was notified our 
rent would be raised 43 percent to $20 a 
month.” 

The woman whose rent was boosted from 
$40 to $75 lives in the 400 block in North 
Eichteenth Street. It is a duplex house, the 
landlord living in the other half. The couple 
has resided in the four-room unfurnished 
half of the house for 6 years. They have no 
children and have no knowledge of why they 
no longer should be regarded as desirable 
tenants. 

RECEIVE NOTICE 

Came the dawn Monday, the couple re- 
ceived the following billet-doux from their 
landlord: 

“You are hereby notified that I have elected 
to terminate your tenancy by virtue of which 
you now occupy as my tenant, the premises 
known and described as follows * * * 

“And you are further notified to quit and 
deliver up the possession of said premises to 
me at the end of the present term, provided 
30 days intervene, otherwise at the end of 
the 20-day term, which commences next 
after the service of this notice, and if you 
remain after said date your rent will be $75 
per month.” 

The housewife went on to say that the cost 
of cccupying the four rooms in winter when 
the tenant also has to furnish heat, would 
approximate $100 with the new rental fee. 


PAID RENT REGULARLY 


“We were suckers,” she said. “My husband 
has always mowed the lawn all around the 
duplex and otherwise worked to keep up the 
appearance of the property. We have paid 
our rent regularly all those 6 years and were 
never nctified that our rent would be raised.” 

Another tenant in State Street, in a busi- 
ness area, has been paying $20 a month for 
five unfurnished and unheated rooms. On 
Tuesday a constable served an eviction no- 
tice, effective unless the tenant hereafter 
pays $35 a month rent—an increase of 75 
percent. The tenant describes the place as a 
“dump” but said he and his family were 
content to have a roof over their heads until 
now. 





1944 Audit Report of the United States 
Maritime Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted me to revise and 
extend my remarks, there is set forth 
below a copy of a report made by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States on his audit report of the United 
States Maritime Commission for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, and cer- 
tain correspondence between Admiral 
Smith, the new Chairman of the Com- 
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mission, and the Comptroller General 
indicating the efforts being made to cor- 
rect alleged inadequacies in the account- 
ing system of the M-ritime Commission. 
As soon as it is received, I also intend 
to place in the Recorp the Comptroller 
General’s report on the accounting prac- 
tices of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year 1944. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries is making an investi- 
gation of the accounting practices of the 
Commission and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to determine whether any 
losses were suffered by the Government 
because of failures to use thoroughly 
sound accounting procedures, and, if so, 
who was to blame, what corrections may 
be made to prevent future recurrences, 
and what monetary recoveries may be 
mad-. A full report on our findings will 
be submitted to the Congress during the 
coming months. 

The matter referred to follows: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 25, 1946, 

To: United States Maritime Commission. 

From: The Chairman. 

Subject: Reconstruction of accounting sys- 
tem (Maritime Commission—War Ship- 
ping Administration). 

It has been brought to my attention that 
the accounting system of the Maritime 
Commission is inadequate to meet the re- 
quirements of the Office of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. I am con- 
vinced that the Commission should take 
immediate steps to reconstruct or revise our 
system of accounting along lines of best 
practice in order that the Commission as a 
whole, as well as the individuals members 
of this body, will be above criticism in all 
accounting matters. 

To achieve this end, I recommend that a 
committee be authorized to construct a sys- 
tem of accounting for the United States 
Maritime Commission which will be accepta- 
ble to all concerned and adequate for all 
accounting purposes. This committee should 
be made up of the accounting head of the 
Maritime Commission, of the War Shipping 
Administration, a representative of the Office 
of the Comptroller General, a representative 
of the Treasury Department, and two inde- 
pendent certified public accountants, mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Account- 
ants. 

I request that you authorize the trans- 
mittal of the attached letters to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States and to 
the Treasury Department and that you au- 
thorize me to proceed to employ two inde- 
pendent accountants so that work on the new 
accounting system may proceed immediately. 

W. W. SMITH, Chairman, 

Approved by Commission June 26, 1946. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1946. 
The Honorable the COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 

THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: On November 9, 1937, your 
Office addressed a communication to the 
United States Maritime Commission advo- 
cating certain accounting procedures which 
you advocated being “installed without de- 
lay”. 

It is our understanding that action was 
not taken to comply with your request of 
November 9, 1937, because the commercial- 
type transactions the United States Maritime 
Commission must handle do not readily sub- 
ject themselves to Government-type ac- 
counting. 
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On June 20, 1946, your office again called 
attention to a situation which indicates the 
advisability of reshaping the accounting 
system of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. 

The Commission feels that a system ac- 
ceptable to the Comptroller General of the 
United States should be adopted and neces- 
sary steps should be taken immediately to 
effect its early installation; furthermore, that 
such accounts be set up which will enable 
the Commission's accountants to handle sat- 
isfactorily all commercial transactions in a 
manner conforming with good accounting 
practice. To this end, the Commission has 
authorized the appointment of an Account. 
ing Committee composed of one member 
from the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, one from the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, one from the Office of the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, one from 
the Treasury Department, and two inde- 
pendent certified public accountants. 

In order to get this matter under way at 
the earliest possible moment, we request that 
you appoint a representative from your office 
who is qualified to work as a member of the 
Accounting Committee in the construction 
of a mutually acceptable system of accounts 
for this Commission. 

Very sincerely, 
W. W. SMITH, 
Chairman. 





UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1946. 
The Honorable SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The United States 
Maritime Commission has authorized the 
appointment of an accounting committee to 
construct for it a system of accounting ac- 
ceptable to all conc rned and adequate for 
all accounting purposes. It has been rec- 
ommended that this committee be made up 
of the following members: A representative 
from the office of the Comptroller General of 
the United States; a representative from the 
Treasury Department; a representative from 
the War Shipping Administration; a repre- 
sentative from the United States Maritime 
Commission; two independent certified pub- 
lic accountants, members of the American 
Institute of Accountants. 

In order to get this matter under way at 
the earliest possible moment, we request 
that a representative be appointed from your 
office who is qualified to work as a member 
of the accounting committee in the con- 
struction of a mutually acveptable system 
of accounts for this Commission. 

Very sincerely, 
W. W. SMirn, 
Chairman, 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATEs, 
Washingt n, June 12, 1946. 
The CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES MarITIME Com- 
MISSION. 

My Dear ADMIRAL SMITH: I have your let- 
ter of June 6, 1946, regarding our conversa- 
tion of June 4, and you may be assured that 
the General Accounting Office will cooperate 
to the fullest extent to assist in the im- 
provement of the financial, accounting, and 
control practices of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Your understanding is correct that 
the audit of the accounts of the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, will be completed shortly and that the 
audit for the fiscal year 1945 will proceed 
expeditiously. 

I deeply appreciate the spirit of coopera- 
tion which you have shown. 

Respectfully, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 
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UnrTep STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1946. 
The Honorable Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. COMPTROLLER GENERAL: Allow me 
to express my appreciation of the helpful 
attitude toward the problems of the Mari- 
time Commission that you displayed during 
our conversation on June 4 and to assure you 
that I personally, and the Commission as a 
whole, wish to cooperate wholeheartedly with 
your Office. 

As I understand it, your audits of the ac- 
counts of the Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, will soon be 
finished and that your office will then pro- 
ceed as expeditiously as possible with the 
audits for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945. 
If in connection with these audits, it ap- 
pears to you that claims should be made on 
behalf of the Government against anyone, I 
shall appreciate your advice to that effect. 

I shall also greatly appreciate any advice 
you may be willing to give me as to how, in 
your opinion, the financial, accounting, and 
control practices of the Maritime Commis- 
sion can and should be improved. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. W. SmirH, 
Chairman, 
CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 1, 1946. 
CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES MARITIME COM- 
MISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ApmirAL SmiTH: There is pre- 
sented herewith report on the audit of United 
States Maritime Commission for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, made pursuant to 
and in accordance with the requirements of 
section 207 of the act of June 29, 1936, 49 
Stat. 1988, as amended. Copies of this report 
have been transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 





AvupIT REPporT, UNITED STATES MARITIME Com- 
"MISSION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 

30, 1944 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, June 25, 1946. 
The COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 

Pursuant to section 207 of the act of 
June 29, 1936, 49 Stat. 1988, as amended, 
an audit has been made of the financial 
transactions of the United States Maritime 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944. 

During the fiscal year 1943 Admiral Land, 
‘Chairman of the Maritime Commission, re- 
quested that the Comptroller General pro- 
ceed with the audit of the transactions of 
the United States Maritime Commission as 
expeditiously as possible as he believed such 
action most desirable. 

Difficulties were encountered in tracing 
the complicated year-erd adjustments and 
accruals as well as locating the many inac- 
curacies in both the books and financial 
statements. 

The results of the audit are herein sub- 
mitted including the following financial 
statements: 

Exhibit I. Balance sheet. 

Exhibit II. Statement of income and ex- 
penses. 

Exuieit III. Statement of capital 
deficit. 

Exhibit IV. Statement of impairment of 
capital. 

The audit was made of the books and rec- 
ords of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C., and at 23 ship- 
yards and 9 warehouses. Its scope included 


and 


- 


such review and test checking of the Com- 
mission’s accounting methods, records, and 
system of internal control as approved com- 
mercial auditing standards require. 

This audit was in additicn to the regular 
audit of receipts and expenditures which 
was made pursuant te the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, for the purpose of settling 
the accounts of the Commission’s disbursing 
officer. 

The errors and conditions set forth in this 
report that have been corrected are so indi- 
cated; other proposed corrections not yet 
effective will be reported in the audit report 
for 1945. 

FINDINGS 


1. The audit disclosed that the accounting 
methods and procedures employed were not 
of the kind or type to result in accurate re- 
cording of the financial transactions to the 
extent necessary to properly and completely 
disclose the results of its operations or finan- 
cial condition. 

2. When issued the financial statements 
were qualified by the inclusion of the follow- 
ing statement: 

“As a result of the insufficiency of experi- 
enced accounting personnel, the accounts of 
the Maritime Commission were in need of 
considerable analysis and adjustment for 
financial statement purposes. It was not 
possible to augment the staff sufficiently to 
permit of comprehensive analysis and ad- 
justment of the accounts within the ex- 
tended time limit for the submission of the 
statements and it, therefore, was necessary 
that this be done on a selective basis. In the 
continuing analysis of the accounts, subse- 
quent to their closing for financial statement 
purposes, a number of necessary adjustments 
affecting the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 
have developed. Since it would be imprac- 
ticable to delay the submission of the finan- 
cial statements for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944, pending the completion of the 
analysis and adjustment of the accounts and 
since it is not believed that, in relation to 
the totals involved, such adjustments will be 
of sufficient magnitude to change substan- 
tially the financial position reflected by the 
statements, such adjustments are being 
made in the current accounts and will be 
reflected in the report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945.” 

The character of the adjustments is clearly 
indicated by this report: 

3. It can be definitely stated that at no 
time during the fiscal year 1944 could the 
management of the Commission have been 
furnished current financial information from 
the accounting records. 

4. The audit further disclosed that the in- 
ternal audit is incomplete. 

5. The -udit disclosed that the financial 
interests of the Government were not ade- 
quately protected due to the failure to re- 
cover currently moneys due the United 
States. 

6. The Commission.has been delinquent in 
collecting moneys due the Government. 
Based on testings and samplings in the course 
of the audit, it is estimated that the Com- 
mission should collect an amount in excess 
of $23,000,000, summarized as follows: 


1. Unbilled and unprocessed 
property removal notices... $12, 128, 383 


2. Unrecorded claims against 
| ___ NRRPyac 7, T10, 382 

38. Material repair claims against 
DOCIES iii tatiinieibingdebind 1, £23, 972 

4. Domestic freight claims 

against _ transportation 
| ae 1, 000, 000 

5. Unliquidated deposits made 
on returnable reels_....--- 823, 666 

6. Credit memoranda received 

from vendors and not 
NPI skcctnccennin acididemmitainaigitiedl 355, 285 
OS indica 23, 916, 688 
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As a result of the audit the Commission 
has taken steps to effect prompt recovery of 
the above items. 

7. Also, as a result of the audit, a transfer 
was made from special deposits account jn 
the hands of the disbursing officer into the 
general fund of the United States Treasury 
in the amount of $7,365,000. 


COMMENTS 


The following comments have been divideq 
into four general classes: 

A. Those involving incompleteness or jp. 
adequacies of the accounting procedures anq 
practices. 

B. Major errors of omission or commis- 
sion. 

1. Errors affecting operations or financia] 
position facts. 

2. Errors affecting classification or pres. 
entation of financial information. 

C. Failure to collect promptly moneys due 
the Unite. States Maritime Commission 
from commercial in<erests. 

D. Failure to bill promptly for moneys due 
the United States Maritime Commission 
from the other Government agencies. 


A. Incomplete or inadequate accounting 
procedures and practices 


1. The Commission’s book balances of 
more than $10,80t,000,000 required correc. 
tions and changes of more than $5,500,- 
000,000 before a presentation of actual facts 
could be made in the issued financial state- 
ments. 

2. There was incomplete control over ad- 
justments for closing the gap between re- 
corded fact and actual fact because of com- 
plicated procedures. 

3. It is believed that past deficiencies in 
the Commission's accounting and auditing 
accomplishments have been due in some 
measure to lack of clearly defined goals of 
auditing, accounting, and reporting objec- 
tives. 

4. The actua! eccounting and auditing 
work was not sufficiently coordinated with 
the operating divisions of the United States 
Maritime Commission. 

5. The property accountability of the Com- 
mission was unsatisfactory. 

6. The receiving reports and property re- 
moval and transfer notices did not receive 
sufficient attention. 

7. The set-off collection procedure, provid- 
ing that amounts due from creditors be col- 
lected by deduction from vouchers payable, 
was not followed. This condition has now 
been corrected, 

8. Advances to contractors were erronecus- 
ly charged direct to expense or construction 
and were not shown as accounts receivable. 

9. Employees handling cash and revenues 
were not bonded. 

10. The receipt of partial shipments was 
not recorded as accounts payable, nor were 
property-removal notices prepared until final 
shipment was made. 

11. The actual construction or acquisition 
costs were not used. 

12. Machinery and equipment actually in- 
stalied in a vessel were not charged to the 
cost of the vessel. 

13. Applicable portions of United States 
Maritime Commission overhead were not ap- 
plied as cost of ship and facility construc- 
tion. 

14. Depreciation on facilities was not ap- 
plied as cost of ship construction. 

15. Costs paid direct to contractors welé 
not segregated from those covering mate- 
rials furnished by the United States Mari- 
time Commission. 


B-1. Major errors of omission or commission 
affecting operational or financial position 
facts 
1. Assets and liabilities overstated by the 

erroneous inclusion of an amount involving 

Navy working funds, $120.490,451.53. 








This item has now been corrected on the 
books. 

9. Assets understated by unrecorded 
amounts due from War Shipping Adminis- 
tration defense-aid program for vessels trans- 
ferred to a foreign government, $21,249,223.71. 

This item has now been corrected on the 

oks. 
= Liabilities overstated due to erroneous 
recording of accounts payable, $9,990,000. 

This item has now been corrected on the 
books. 

4. Assets understated by unrecorded 
amounts due from War Shipping Adminis- 
tration for ship repairs and charter hire, 

5 56. 

ae has now been corrected on the 
ae and liabilities overstated by 
erroneously recording commitments, $4,220,- 
892.49. 

This item has now been corrected on the 
books. 

6. Assets overstated by erroneous charge 
against War Shipping Administration in- 
cluded in accounts receivable, $2,610,164.80. 

This item has now been corrected on the 
books. 

7. Assets understated by erroneous reduc- 
tion of Navy Department accounts receivable, 
$2,324,285. 

8. Cash in transit shown as deferred 
charges, $1,563,635.88. 

This item has now been corrected on the 
books. 

9. Assets overstated by erroneous accounts 
receivable in connection with renegotiation 
of United States Maritime Commission con- 
tracts, $788,020.24. 

This item has now been corrected on the 
books. 


B-2. Major errors of omission or commission 
affecting classification or presentation of 
financial information 


1. Facility costs erroneously classified as 
deferred charges, #94,601,120.44. 

2. Additional amounts erroneously classi- 
fied as deferred charges, $114,317,270.36. 

This item has now been corrected on the 
books. 

3. The Commission neglected to control its 
material, supplies, and equipment by failure 
to process approximately 60,000 property re- 
moval notices relating to transfers of such 
property. Warehouse inventories, ship costs, 
and facility costs were substantially affected. 
This is now in process but is still incomplete. 


C. Failure to collect promptly moneys due the 
United States Maritime Commission from 
commercial interests 


The Maritime Commission was delinquent 
in failing to promptly collect approximately 
$23,000,000 due from various commercial in- 


terests. This is now in process but is still 
incomplete, 
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D. Failure to bill promptly for moneys due 
the United States Maritime Commission 
from the other Government agencies 


The Maritime Commission failed to bill for 
expenses paid for the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are submitted the following specific 
recommendations which have been divided 
into two general classes: 

A. Procedures for protection against over- 
payment of Government moneys and for re- 
covery of moneys due the United States. 

B. Improvement in accounting control, 
determination of accountability, and pre- 
sentment of financial facts. 


A. Procedures for protection against over- 
payment of Government moneys and for 
recovery of moneys due the United States 


1. That advances be recorded as accounts 
receivable. 

2. That those employees handling cash 
and revenues be bonded. 

3. The practice of disregarding partial 
shipments until the final shipment is made 
be discontinued. Partial shipments should 
be recorded currently. 

4. That all property removals and transfers 
be reflected in the accounts currently. 

5. That receiving reports be fully utilized. 

6. That the internal audit functions be in- 
creased to guard against erroneous payments. 

7. That amounts due the Maritime Com- 
mission from various contractors for scrap 
sales, insurance premium refunds, and un- 
paid wages be currently collected. 


B. Improvement in accounting control, de- 
termination of accountability, and pre- 
sentment of financial facts 


1. That the accrual method of accounting 
be fully utilized. 

2. That the Commission devise and adopt 
an accounting policy determining and set- 
ting forth the financial information that is 
required. 

3. That whenever possible actual cost of 
construction or acquisition of each vessel be 
used in accounting statements and records 
instead of estimated costs. ; 

4. That proper application of cost of ma- 
chinery and equipment be made to the ves- 
sels in which the machinery and equipment 
were actually installed. 

5. That applicable portions of the Commis- 
sion’s overhead be distributed to the cost of 
each vessel. 

6. That depreciation be computed on facil- 
ities, thereby providing for the proper in- 
clusion of the amount of the periodic depre- 
ciation in the costs of ships. 

7. That the costs paid direct to contractors 
for ship and facilities construction be segre- 
gated from those covering materials fur- 
nished by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. 

8. That a permanent file of all Commis- 
sion-owned machinery, equipment, ship- 
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ways, and other property be established and 
maintained under control of the accounting 
system. 

9. That the balances in the working fund 
reserve accounts, reflected as amounts on de- 
posit to the credit of the Navy and War De- 
partments be fully reconciled with corre- 
sponding balances of available working funds 
on deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE UNITED 
STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


During the course of the 194¢ dudit certain 
recommendations made to the Commission's 
Officials were adopted and are reported here 
for information purposes: 

(a) During the fiscal year 1944 approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 was collected from various 
sources and deposited in the disbursing offi- 
cer’s special deposit account. As late as May 
1946 these funds had not been deposited into 
the Treasury. As a result of our recom- 
mendations, these funds have now been de- 
posited in the general fund of the Treasury. 

(b) [uring the audit no visible evidence 
was found to indicate that the Commission 
followed the policy of making offsets on ven- 
dor’s vouchers for amounts due the Commis- 
sion. As a result of our recommendation, 
the Finance Division has advised that this 
policy has now been officially reestablished. 
Real efforts are now being made to collect 
disputed and delinquent accvunts by offset. 

(c) During the audit it was discovered that 
there was a large backlog of unprocessed Gov- 
ernment bills of lading for amounts due 
transportation companies not recorded on 
the books or in the statements. This condi- 
tion involved both 1944 and 1945. The un- 
recorded liability as at June 30, 1945, wa; 
determined to be $43,664,340.80 and in April 
1946 the amount was recorded on the bocks. 

(d) During the audit a large number of 
undeposited checks were found. The finance 
division was advised that all cash should be 
deposited daily and that the backlog should 
be cleared before representatives of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office counted the cash. 
About 6 months later the cash count revealed 
that 1,600 checks, totaling $18,296,905.11 were 
on hand, urdeposited. As a result of recom- 
mendations, practically all of these checks 
have since been deposited. 

(e) It was found that the Commission fol- 
lowed the practice of making audits of ven- 
dors’ accounts before processing credit memo- 
randa and billing the vendor, with the result 
that a large backlog was accumulating. It 
was recommended that statements be ren- 
dered all vendors for credit memoranda on 
hand, and as a result statements were imme- 
diately mailed to effect recovery. 

Subject to the comments and qualifica- 
tions contained in this report the attached 
statements present fairly the financial posi- 
tion as at June 30, 1944, and the operating 
results for the fiscal year ended that date. 

E. W. BELL, 
Chief, Audit Division. 


ExuisiIT I.—U. S. Maritime Commission consolidated balance sheet as at June 30, 1944 





Long-range 


Emergency ship 


Elimination ot 


Defense-aik ; 7 
l interpregram 


program program program | sactnand 
accounts 
ASSETS 
Cenc ral funds with the Treasurer of the United States: 
General and trust funds... .......ccecccccccceccccs iieidetiedtlla sindbis ee Ian I en oh es os 
Emergency ship construction fund.............-- ccehbePBSeccececcccocee (nttinndisbeencteinecsnsees i aaa ia ae 
Allocations from defense aid appropriations....... Geinnaihabiat cee ss a aes RC er ee 
} in OO eee newer wwe nennnnenesensessces oath Oe dE beeen wen tsdbecccesan~ aT $E0NOdGse eas nGSecedendeasaeees lesescceencescocene baceesdsenooeseses | $2, 066, 261, 465. 61 
«ash in transit... aa aaa ii eintiieasast  waeee OW t....c00....<:..... Ti WIEN, Citi hdeactare cts 185, 936, 602. 46 
“ecurities deposited with the Treasury of the United States...c-----.--cecceeceeeec} 2,750,000. 00 | eink scssisacoenieSacantacccananes | “2! s22" 000. co 
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Exursit I.—U. S. Maritime Commission consolidated balance sheet as at June 30, 1944—Continued 









































Long-range | Emergency ship} Defense-ail SSeveoumet an 
o a aoe pecgram accounts m 
ASSETS—Ccontinued 
Accounts receivable—Less reserve for collection losseS.......-e-------ccecenceceece- $172, 398, 978. 28 $5, 453,927.07} $10, 728, 089. 97 $15, 223, 740. 8 $173, 257, 254, 94 
Notes receivable— Less reserves: = 
Secured by mortgages on vessels: 
Construction Loans, U. 8. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
PE INO 5a, Soscmcnrh-esetngure elon ion inthe sindionnsminintblbatitints $13, 975, 934. 80 
Ship sales, U. 8. Maritime Commission.................... 114, 572, 434, 40 
Total_ woos npn ene - 2-22 ---- === non neneewncnnenee nee ne nee 128, 548, 369. 20 
U. 8. Maritime Commission loans....-----.--.---------------- 4, 088, 522. 66 
DEIAIOUU .cccintcvciiiadniinh nabicihdaiilpiabibisiitndianmaninmaitn 125, 079. 34 ie non 
ae , 761, 971. 761, 971, 
DEE BE cco rincnentetmemninnreincianesscencathonctoetaataa eet nee 2, 666, 031. 00 at pa 
Contracts for sale of vessels (assured balances due on estimated aecrued costs at 
June 30, 1944, on vessels under construction—title V)_._...............-..----... 897, 964, 91 6, 897, 964, 91 
Vessels under construction (title VII) (estimated accrued costs at June 30, 1944)...} 1, oat" 187, 773. 58 1, 271, 487, 368, 46 
Vessels and floating equipment at book values: 
New construction built by U. 8. Maritime Commission: 
Emergency cargo vessels (EO 2). ......... cece cen cncccee $19, 693, 911. 00 
Ree ere Ree ean Ste ee ee ee 272, 314, 691. 38 
——_— ee he ad 359, 428, 460. 04 }........... éines 651, 437, 062, 42 
NSPE, SNR. SUE CURTIN... oncnminnmiangienimeinstbnabbineakmedekadaanon 17, 331, 840. 94 a, GER FO bicccicecceeegees nitiieieaneis 17, 348, 283, 64 
ON a doce cde no te el ee inet enti t e ae re eee oe SNP Lincectunicin<cncesdicnentisnmenaen sinenedenidiatien 7, 098, 205. 00 
Housing, shipyards, and other real-estate properties, at appraised values (includ- 
ing assets acquired from U. 8. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet) net of reserves.| 592, 086, 170. 19 £0, 920, 283. 53 GB, ISR, COB O6 Bis cen cctetinccitinids 641, 130, 090. 18 
nN NE Rr I a ch nencinigintiniinandcccnonanscitiensaamenimnns BFE GER 00 b nnccccccncnesocebonntetinaieeasnens asseesnancénon ), 000. 00 
Deferred charges and prepaid expenses.........-..c.ces-eecsonncennnen-necenencenes- UO” ) TSR, TEG) 10. OD lecncceuseuncnccens 128, 579; 79. 12 
SOURED WHln< b <acnlucocandnndhamdenesditunnnangcenaensiccnsvnnsiiaaihneeniae 21, 975, 994. 15 Thee. UO Lenatinnntinuateaniog tvmabehmmmameaaal 21, 983, 97.44 
UD RINIR 5 bias is nicnttd a tikncindatimlipmialdlapneanatnmepaeinbimapmeginteamti b ; 107, 271, 377. 44 766, 068, 223. 82 15, 223, 740.38 | 5, 212, 318, 056. 38 
IE Rie esc ralantenmineirone: , 160, 894, 934. 1, 377, 328, 85 23, 255, 910. 04 15, 093, 485.90 | 1, 170, 434, 687. 49 
Deposits on sales and other contracts 7. TE OOO: OD lnndsncdedecdsensdhedcdeaee es 10, 235, 756. 15 
Reserve for payment of claims: 
Claims under protection and indemnity insurance policies issued 
by former U. 8. Shipping Board__....*......-----.----.-------- CARR COR OG Nivieditnincicennntindsdindchotantitccnnsulpiscsndtdaeddctenllentas ieee einem Mgeabeitaiianistin 
Claims under protection and indemnity insurance policies on 
vessels engaged in repatriation of American citizens from the war 
SID icici icecchstikinitinscthnilbainscclbiiidiblanecieilaig aii deli teeinaittitiainee avila ee endl nsdgntndbocscnccecisddsdnebab skesoseiendlussbeakaabbbeseccbsece 
Unclaimed wages, salvage awards, and unused passenger tickets... 116, 592. 56 |... 22-22-22 | pene een nnn ee nnn nne|eoecenenncceceee--]-cnee, acecenseogiesesecescec=<<--- 
—_—_——— SUE Ee TE Vcncacccecensncsesé) seisnesnndensbabentsedaeanandeee 289, 288. 74 
eee CE isnt ke cntcectndgbcctaces atanenmcdpttnaa cise tnd cad Gils camilla Ee i Tet cain OR TOE: TB |b cconeiscsttaiemensl 82, 185.71 
Other liabilities_.............- 2, 170, 386. 46 SER BES. OF Ennccebeeoabebeeeel 130, 254. 48 2, 209, 249. 95 
IE EN IE DE a. cc tein hbicenddiaewenetieentmnodtemaneneeine 3, 180, 683, 829. 74 105, 652, 930. 62 Tey Pek SEE Encataneneentinaeee 4, 029, 066, S88. 43 
BU cn onenunnigd anni pebatnatnimannpineb—etnnedtannbiinpicgauladde 4, 354, 202, 195. 50 107, 271, 377. 44 766, 068, 223. 82 15, 223,740.38 | 5, 212, w28, ¢ 056. . 38 
Commitments for ship and facilities construction: 
Estimated liability for ship and other facilities construction beycnd June £0, 
1944, based upon contracts and awards to June 30, 1944—Gross liability _....- CGE Fie Uideuccddbecnecncde GE, O08, 808. 0B Foc ccceducsccesauh 4, 103, 789, 850. 00 
Estimated amounts to be recovered from purchasers through sale of vessels.....| 1221, 199, 621.00 |_....2.. 2.2222] en fee eee cence ee 1221, 199, 521. 00 





Diab ata iri cddddddtntissintnidabsnceced hiqnudeneisidiens-uadanmaal 3, 784, 044, 196. 00 
Contingent liabilities: 

Claims pending, in litigation, or asserted against the U. 8, Maritime Commis- 

ciate ea TS Se On I, cn 5cc cid cow enmsecennetncteceeneendl 284, 256. 26 
RS ih Bate iE ha ac Sdeicenbien concn nnttiadiimananneaaaas 590, 841. 69 
Federal ship mortgage insurance funds contracts (insurance balances out- 

OS SELLERS LITA LALA LL EE I Ee EES 1, 629, 811. 87 
Guaranteed loans under Executive Order 9112 contracts (balance outstanding). 47, 931, 674. 26 


Sales price of vessels sold to private owners during war period are subject to 


adjustment under terms of Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946.................- Unknown 








1 Red figures. 
Exuisit II.—U. S. Maritime Commission statement of income and expenses, fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 

















pro Tota 
- Income: 
Sages CNIS GING... .ccnsnncnnmantscdintinnetetimambcaiitiematimeiams uta iad ei. ee ee ee $4, 938, 046. 11 
DU i ee 5, 338, 910. 73 
DRUMS ONUE.:.. <i. 2. cnnc mendes nuibiinhiainibnbnutieatiaa nen bbe den: tnednied kee ee ees 797, 204. 79 
ee ee - di, , 074, 16l 63 
Expenses: 
Insurance premiums on vessels sold under construction differential s 426, 490. 15 
Vessel depreciation expemse..............<e-eeccocceecce 5, 556, 987. 55 
ON eee ee 14, 9145. 96 
Terminals, properties, and warehouse operations (net) 1, 231, 409, 98 yo), 
Constrnstion Giforentinl aubally egret oes kine vne conciibnbiinicccuteetaiacudidanbiiiwbececceceeee ce ee em 18, 400, 621.59 
Miscellaneous charges__....--.- aot: still Tact a patie sr CO oe a I Riche eccteteestanl 2,811 7 
Defense features cost on vessels (other than new construction) a I a ee eg aE 5, 320, 204. 09 
General adminis strative expenses: 
Salaries and wages tapi ice aaa a aaa a Saas ia os 
Fees end expe nse p tor-outelde servicet...— .... 0006-00. tie = 325, 814. 74 
TIE han OI ic ts Sie ree n dann cheiticb ita ness Sanaa ma 485, 555, 26 
ent, Dah, GH; WHO GOO |. coicccckncdeodhindécwnbaedbnddieadsnkandee eu mmen es 355, 781, 42 
CIRRUS GING i enn wae 8% 88 Fao es en Se es ee er nis 494, 697. 82 
Giese supplies: chationery,, Gb0 GEMtINe.....casdctidtewsdnnoetbnivinistionebeasn ute ee 971, 498, 34 
M iscellaneous____- ae eee + os 209, 390, 28 
Maintenance of office eq ui pt A se 13, 341. 42 
TI ss; cacti Mistakes ata a eR 722, 169. 26 ae 
ee 26, 560, 212. 95 $607, 151. 45 27, 167, 364. 49 
al erence i I igi oiiencticsstitcincsinictcetniceasiins tated ciesse aed cea dee Renin ee ee 60, 321, , 150. 68 607, 151. 45 &,' 928, 362. 15 
SUA OE GIUNDN RN iii ii risa ac a a ial 49, 246, 989. ( 05 607, , 151. 4 45 49,8 54, 140. 50 
SSS SSS Ss heii ttt Nicest iT 





Notgr.—Expenses of the defense aid program are not included in this statement being shown as deferred charges in the balance sheet. 
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Exnisir III.—U. S. Maritime Commission statement of capital and deficit, period Oct. 26, 1936, to June 30, 1944 
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Fiscal year 
Oct. 26, 1936, to ee 
June 30, 1937 
1938 | 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Cay Original transfer of net assets from U. 8. Shipping 
Be oe and U. 8. Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation as at Oct. 26, 1936............. BS SEU te EE Nacincsnbonnitmnes I siacsintaseaightiandceteaneestniininaiitaaamuinttaaiieemngtsietenaibiidmdiatii a incendie 
djustments: 
= Excess (after establishing a reserve of $125,0C0) 
sf amounts recorded on books covering un- 
claim ed wages, salvage awards, refunds on 
unuse -d passenger transportation, and other 
unclaimed QUUND) iss Cawaccdbdececcenene eae Actelion oes Re ciencneeiereiabsecennced nth d.costemcncnepsncacn cncndiions Teacptvndiagdnsisdbaiepaivanadbes ardiciainnen easiermraviviaaeaiia 
Exeess of reserve for payment of protection | 
and indemnity claims and losses.........-.- RN | ee er | ne SEED Conn eenneedes So naspumminipts eaenemmeesieta ies waeaeastaisleisaiaiih 
Excess of reserve for payment of marine insur- 
ance claims and losses. ..................... 2, Se OED Encanesmetonen easels ssinciaindabnies idpiananateiieeiainagannteeunmaenammain cliiaiial ta a aes 
" vision for contingencies under marine | 
ROUVOMS We fer arise csee wcnocsecceee ey SR a cbnibdiblaventiadint in sittpniimsteemmnn Siri liuidiectenccaeieasbubieon ie eiveeath anieseaemestinenadeaamen eee m emeerdaisiencttaeeeia sain ded Ricae tiene emetic in nines 
Am unt of ocean mail contract settlement of | | 
Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co., Inc. } 
(this amount was written off to profit and 
loss in period prior to Oct. 26, 1936, by the 
U. S. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet | 
Cn a i Fe TE Rindeedscnsioulies Rcebitdcnncdsdain i eeemicticitl Rincatinitasls Uindpuintianiniateencieoanianiiniass ial lial aaa eee 
Amount written off representing the differ- | 
ence between the book value and nominal 
value of $1 of the Hoboken Terminal_.....- 17, 098, 202. oo sit aban aeentnndianenntbenhegeimigehudaedsaedne Thksnke ooneweenne ks Pnedindgamtnke scciacint 
Total nc disdiiatebedcbacdeceededaaeen | 123, 630, 727. 52 |........------- Dat ndeinahiie = 113, 816. 21 : 
— and loss items for period prior to Oct. | | 
1936: "| 
Re valuation of fleet _ Siednsittritinwsstenbedeudmeseusacens 8) ee Pee ener ee ee ee 
Adjustment of reserve for uncollectible 
receivables (Baltimore Mai] Steamship | 
Co.) SE EERE SS RE Ee ee ee i ES PO) Sole oe . . 
Mane 1 518, 914. 29 1 $48,846.62 | 1 102, 677. 39 | 27, 720. 95 1 $12, 073. 12 | $8, 132. 29 1$5, 823. 74 
Adjusted origina! capital. .............. 123, 111, 813. 23 3 | ! 148, 846, 62 2 | 14,858,079.72 | 2, 474, 643, 42 | 1 12, 073. 12 8, 132. 29 15, 823. 74 
Appropriations and allotments: | | 
Ccoats mall CONNIGUNE. cicccccccunbabnccaseumiesss 16, 963, #64. £4 i cama at cn ease = siecle cai — _ 
Prenat oe ahi aig cart a aac Real aaeebsieaate ds 8&, 133, 786, 83 1, 945. 57. 100, 008, 190. 21 | 1, 076, 829, 360.71 | 2,339, 788, 413. 34 | 5, 020, 793, 241. 75 
Net appropriations, allotments, and reserves. 7 105, 097, 651. 7 1, 945. 57 497, ! 552 85 | | 100, 008, 190. 21 1, 076, 829, 360.71 | 2,339, 788, 413.34 | 5,020, 793, 241. 75 
Total adjusted capital._.......................- 228, 209, 408. 00 | 148, 901. - 05 | 14, 360, £26, 87 | 2, 482, 833, 63. 63 4 076, 817, 287. 59 | 2,339, 798, 545.63 | 5, 020, 787, 418. 01 
Deduct 
Excess 0! expense over income: 
Oct. 26, 1936, to June 30, 1987. ................ 2, 985, 705. 53 431, 372, 30 25, 054, 47 15, 980, 77 14, 218, 17 £9, 430, 03 1 23, 616, 27 
Pisshd SUE Bilis dreecetnccdsuswcsctienges enemies 12, 222, 700. 46 ' 2, 660, 651. 85 289, 015. 27 1 539, 605, 31 112, 055. 01 1117, 684, 20 
Peet WURP Tita cocsanocincnndiadsocmenmnchunnttiadéstebaimaimedamninnee 33, 375, 602. 50 1 55, 503, 20 17, 587, 185. 10 161, 283. 28 80, 155. 65 
Winakor i 67, 695, 487. 83 | 39, 242, 813. 63 1 1, 808, 635, 31 1, 203, 360, 53 
Whose Wee WON hl ects srcdaianties 86, 751, 391. 24 130, 718, 784. 64 1 3, 288, 762. 95 
II ON I aaa el ca ca ate A alta ill ncaa caters nmiapeseitiianinnidnaeninaiiane 101, 025, 433. 80 43, 200, 470. 75 
FOE Sy ee cictaita aictaiaancape cin set Uti thecal ae ancl seinen iach cieithoebilnnienaneibialinitininin see eitnnninhic Dcecinicnianaiibandiaemanatit 70, 743, 132. 45 
Total o. excess of expense over income. ..... 2, 985, 705. 53 12, 654, 072.76 | 31, 340,005.12 | 67, 944, 980. 58 39, 396, 005. 37 | 68, 608, 215, 61 25, 396, 114. 46 
Settlement of ocean mail contracts...............- 17, 652, 256. 93 a I cichlids ea inc ican tech icmp inenseinieacninbe A mca enchant 
‘Transfers to War Shipping Administration, exclu- 
_Sive of appropriations......... cai a i a i a nen 1 eed ae tibial netted 370, 752, 181. £9 2, 003, 339, 424. 70 
Tr insfers toW ar Shipping Administration defense- 
aid program, SII OE CII oo. entree qenacenalebucensgnscastaclenssdmaianednsenasetaneinnneinamnantnsetahe 10, 150. 68 29, 469, 847. 80 
SORE Cian ecerinieittieee 20, 637, 962. 46 16, 504, 737.28 | 31, 340,005.12 | 67, 944, 980, 58 39, 396, 005. 37 439, 370, 547, &S 2, 058, 205, 386 96 
= = - - —-- | : : 
Adjusted capital and Ceficit...............- "207, 571, 502. 54 | 1 16, 551, 638. 33 | 1 35, 700, 531. 99 34, 537, 853. 05 1, 037, 421, 282. 22 1, 900, 425, 997. 75 $6, 2 962, 582, 031. 05 
Balance June £0, x ented Balance June 30, | A: dit adjust- | Adjusted ba ance 
1943 Fiscal year 1944 1944 ments June 30, 1944 
anya REINS wiaipaiane aseanbiabiipbast ————- |---| 
Capit | 
Original transfer of net assets from U. 8. Shipping Board and U. 8. Ship- | 
al ng Board Merchant Fleet Corporation iG Cee. BO Ticsncccntossnce $126, 276, 437. 57 |.ccccccccce la SG NUE GEE Cs cceuaimniitbniantes $126, 276, 437. 57 
djustments: | 
Excess (after establishing a reserve of $125,000) of amounts recorded on | 
; books covering unclaimed wages, salvage awards, refunds on un- | 
used passenger transportation, and other unclaimed sums_.......... ee 0 Gi See Oe Ean ctnnceesendna 1, 411, 392, 93 
Excess of reserve for payment of protection and imdenmity claims 
: a CI eect Ee NS — aE -hOS 4“) eae 2, 259, 373. 96 
Excess of reserve for payment of marine insurance claims and losses. -.- 1, 135, 955. 85 | 3, FOR SO OO Lnccccnnccccesse 1, 135, 955. 85 
Provision for contingencies under marine insurance policies.........-.-- 5, GG GSR © Tl .coccnncecae a 7h, GEL OOS Enncntananinanss 1, 000, 000. 00 
Amount of ocean mail contract settlement of Lykes Bros.-Ripley 
Steamship Co., Inc. (this amount was written off to profit and loss 
in period prior to Oct. 26, 1936, by the U. S. Shipping Board Mer- | 
UI TOT i i ae TU lacie ; ty 759, 585. 42 
Amount written off representing the difference between the book | 
value and nominal! value of $1 of the Hoboken Terminal........... ‘7, 008, 202.00 |..... atcha a 17,098, 202. 00 
To restore to capital the amount written off representing the differ- 
ence between the book value and nominal value of $1 of the 
IRIN I ns i a Se $7, 098, 202. 0 8) ae ‘ 7, 098, 202. 00 
To ad) ust the book value of certain stock turned over to the U. 
laritime Commission under the reorganization plan of the Deller | 
teamship Lines, Ine., Ltd., under the name of American President 
L ines, Ltd., prov ided for in agreement dated Aug. 15, 1938, and 
amp plemental agreement dated Aug. 19, 1938, to the book value as | ‘ 
iown in financial statement of American President Lines, Ltd., 
ite ee SI a eh a cen ail 2, 666, 030. 00 TAT TIRG Bic iniienttitintccse &, 666, 030. 00 
Judgment paid to Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd., including | 
og inc atta cia catia cada noel aie aici lal a 15, 287, 640. 10 SD SOE iiciiiccccisitctieeil 5, 287, 640. 10 
To capitalize tugboat Peterson No. 14, used by Permanente Metals 
Corp. as per Commission action dated May 9, 1944, not on the books-|.... atididieptelbinentecienaiie 1.00 1.00 |.......--------- 1,00 
CI ln i 8 ee te eee 123, 744, 543. 73 4, 476, 592. 90 128, 221, 136.63 |_...- Saas ed 128, 221, 136, 63 
—S—— $5 |V0— 0000S | _ ——————— = ———————SS=_ 
Red f ures 
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Exuisit IIl.—U. S. Maritime Commission statement of capital and deficit, pertod Oct. 26, 1936, to June 30, 1944—Continued 





























Bees Dane 30, Fiscal year 1944 pelenes Jee 30, | Audit adjust- | Adjusted balance 


















































ments June 30, 1944 
iainiaceapallcientiniasieabilcaidecniciiasemaciil slate 
Capital—Continued 
Adjust ments—Continued 
To capitalize lot No. 21, Cutler St., Groton Park, Conn_....... ictesiasis Dachiastimgeingiaeiiiiaeiabaidd £200. CO CRIB: OD fecncinctnsinane $300. 00 
Profit and loss items fer period prior to Oct. 26, 1936: 
BN i (Ee EY 5 ee ee 42, 585, 701.00 
Adjustment of reserve for uncollectible receivables (Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Co.) - . 5b iis okdeelheinneatlteiaaes 163, 404. 93 ft & | ee 163, 404, 93 
Vessel construction differential subsidy ..-----.------------0.-2--|eecee-- sie 1], 779, 538. 59 | $1, 779, 538. 69 |... 
Miscellaneous. ...- wtidleiecd aicsinciiunieimacticmsiigiiartitnnniaiindanmaaal 1 652, 481. 9 9GBR, O06. G6 haw ccd cncdssnseed 1610, 924: 5 
Adiebed we ibe) CORIO cccnencnnstciicitiininaiaeen 120, 669, 765. 7 2,7 738, 911. 60 | 123, 408, 677. 43 1, 779, 538, 58 125, 188, 214, 92 
Appropriations and allotments: oo 
SIND SUID SINE co. <s.cestanasch ncnabesecovecdh cits aside cmsmeaneodstieidiienek neonscalaaeeece omen 16, 963, 864, 94 |.......--. hee DA GRR, 00.96 Deccnacciensdions 16, 962, 864, 94 
NI HOI s<lh vs dininccnseieinienersccnaapeebinaniaicina nadie caine hitelanaacasiineabatmmames niacin teil 8, 626, 052, 491. 26 1, 288, 093, 187. 00 ', 914, 145, 678. 26 |. ? 4, 381, 857. 43 9, 909, 763, S20, &3 
Reserve for amortization of construction facilities not incorporated as a 
reduction 0: the asset_...... <5  ilhnchshdaneemmenhbaiaieiielidcanama aided 7, 323, 55 7, 523. 65 47, 223. £5 
Net appropriations, allotments, and reserves_...............--..-.----- 8, 643, 016, 356. » 20° 1, 2, 100, 510. 55 9, 931, 116, 866.75 | } 4, 389, 180. 98 
Tete el We GE bs icc tbdcccncnscessciniedinenitaiameeee 763, 686, 121. 84 t , 20, 839, 422. 24 10, 054, 525, 544, 18 1 2, 600, 642. 39° 10, 051, 015, 0.7 79 
Deduct ce. 
Excess of expense over income: 
























Oct. 26, 1936, to June 30, 1937 3, 508, 145. 00 25, 227. C8 3, 482, 917. 92 
Fiscal year 1938_......... aie 9, 905, 829. 38 120, 499. 41 > 9, 885, 329, 97 
Fiscal year 1939_....... 25, 751, 786. 48 14, 069. 12 25, 25, 765, 855, 60 
SON Rn 0 dite assailants ibd induntitetineinembnamaeemnlnanaiaiad 27, 847, 399. 42 156, 257. 50 28, 004, 356, 92 338. 12 28, 004, O18, & 
Fiscal year 1941............ 52, 743, 843. €5 6, 567, 670. 49 46, 176, 173. 16 5, 208, 662. 57 51, 384, 835, 73 
Fiscal year 1942_........... 57, 824, $63. 05 §, 073, 721. 41 62, 898, 684. 46 4, 394, 255. 69 67, 292, 940.15 
SPIE SONI WPI: ssincis nines hein tia ltteers heehee 70, 743, 132. 45 10, 001, 445. 77 60, 741, 686. 68 1, 381, 444. 21 62, 123, 130. 89 
NS BE TOE ciicouninntiniinngs immmannndieienn saandiandional 49, 897, 970. CO 49, 897, 970. 00 . 49, 854, 140. 50 
Total of excess of expense over income.._............---.-----.-2e- 248, 325, 099. 43 38, 527, 875. 28 286, 852, 974. 71 297, 793, 169. 5% 
Settlement of ocean mail contracts__.__..- aaneanen amie SE CCE Wecneccndesestisebous eS eee ee ee 21, 802, 921. 45 
Transfers to War Shipping Administration, exclusive of ‘appropriati ions___- 2, 374, 091, 606. 29 3, 271, 346, 385. 28 5, 645, 437, 991. 57 | 1 11, 823, 220. 41 6, 633, 614, 771. 16 
Transfers to War Shipping Administration defense-aid program, exclu- 
sive of epproprtetiett......nccccnddccacsedsoccecccce SieshibitsisssigiiciicRctasataieteaaiial 29, 479, 998. 48 44, 160, 384. 20 73, 940, 282.68 | 14, C02, 231. 48 69, 938, 151.19 
Tt BURNT, . ciccinttiecondecdbosctmennn deeoiesitbienimasiietaaines oma 2, 673, 399, 625. 65 3, 354. - 334, 644. 76 wt. 6, 027, 734, 270. 41 1 4, $85, 257. 05 6 
Epael eagle’ Dein cncviins ctiniasiminnnenminncaia — ll 090, 286, 496. 6.29 12, 063, 495, 222, 52 ar? 026, 791, 273. 77 2, 275, 614. 66 











1 Red figures. 
Exureit IV.—U. S. Maritime Commission statement of impairment of capital June 30, 1944 








Long-range Emergency ship Defense-aid Total 
program program program 











Transfer of adjusted net assets from U. S. Shipping Board and U, S. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 






























Corporation, exclusive of unexpended appropriations. ..............------ eee e www ee eee ctatiibinadel $125, Iaith, Aes TE, Hcceintsneinsnsnenceasmenanatanbediieadenataedane aaa $125, 188, 216, 02 
Appropriations and allotments: 
Long-range program: . 
Appropriations by the Congress, including $87 ,926,146.29 unexpended trans- 
ferred from the U. 8. Shipping Board and U. 8. Shipping Board Merchant 
Flect Corporation; and $16,963,864.94 transferred from the Post Office 
a asin Na isicncnstlnciiniaeacdiauininin ib anadiataiieieaiiaaadaaeiae $9, 032, 237, 409. 42 
Less: 
Refunds on Post Office mail contracts. ................- $6, 412. C8 
Amount returned to U.S. Treasury.......-..-...-..... 25, £44. 78 
Amount transferred to War Shipping Administration. 235, 090, 000. 00 
Amount transferred to Navy Department—U. 8. Coast 
TTITIII<n0 een teeen neadhecacecainanniis manana 33, 155, 746, 05 
Amount transferred to emergency ship program.......- 160, 000, 000. 00 
a 428, 278, 002. £1 
| f, 604, 059, 406. 5) | ene] een e nnn cc ccc cnn fen cece cc ccee ese ee 
Emergency shij program: 
Appropriations by the Congress, including $160,000,000 transferred irom U. 8. Maritime 
Fenn Denn SUNS RROGERD.. -. . ...:....uc:cinitinmnasonsnmebhabaiitiemabnee amnaeaibkbaaaneen bbeaeeunineeniait SRR, Sas Pe Biter tsitintiecictem 
Defense-aid program: 
ey allocations from Lend-Lease Administration.._.............-.- $1, 234, 929, £00. CC 
Wess 
Amount returned to U. 8S, Treasury.........-.....--.-- $2, 168, 436. 38 
Amount transferred to WwW ar Shipping Administration... 419, 525, 946. 36 
Unrequisitioned allocation............- ol eas 566, 838. 00 
422, 261, 220. 74 
scence sishntitheh Aaaticiiddiindinctiatin dg gem GER TIIE Gh stiiinines- eves 
Total ret approprictions and allotments............. nmeacesnccboutuetelinnndiameonnntbibeaaasannsadidameie en tel cee ee ee. 9, 926, 727, 685 i 
TO CRI oo cress cnc clan sncckndand cnacunmats abonanendlananeEeeeeiaeel 8, 729, 247, 622. 53 510, 000, 000. 00 812, 668, 279. 26 | 10, 051, 915, 901. 79 
Less impairment of capital: : 
IS OE COI TN I iii insiceain cencncestnistnies tpititenctinsacenitscinaitesieias bisects ia ni aie OR COR ORR 46 fb  catanidadse citable csc bck  e 21, 502, 921.4 
Excess of expenses over income: 
For the period Oct. 26, 1936, to Jame 30, 1943_.......-........-....--ccecccece $236, O55, 004, 71 
Add: Adjustments ascertained in fiscal year 1$44.........-.......-.--... 8, 570, 621. 63 : 
——_—__———_|__ 45, 525, 626, 34 BOR OR SE hice cispticdint we 247, 939, 029. os 
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Rural Mail Delivery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the rural free delivery branch of the 
United States postal service this year 
observes its golden jubilee. 

No service of the Government comes 
closer to the lives of millions of our citi- 
zens than rural-mail delivery. We have 
been so accustomed to it in the recent 
vears that we give little thought to the 
fact that, although a half century old, 
it is a comparatively new service. Many 
are the early settlers in areas throughout 
our Nation who can recall the days when 
they were without this important service. 

The rural mail carrier is possibly the 
most popular of all Government em- 
ployees. He knows everyone on his route 
by their first name. It is a pleasant job 
and one in which the carrier feels with 
great satisfaction the important work he 
is performing. 

Former Congressman Edwin M. 
Schaefer, of the Twenty-second Illinois 
District, was always greatly interested in 
extending the benefits of rural-mail de- 
livery to more and more families in his 
district. As his secretary, it was my 
pleasure to assist Congressman Schaefer 
in this work. As a result there have 
been several thousand families added to 
the rural delivery service in St. Clair, 
Bond, Madison, Washington, and Mon- 
roe Counties in the past 10 years. 

Since I began my service as Congress- 
man last year 7 have had the opportunity 
to resume my interest in the rural-mail 
service. In the past 2 years I have 
worked to further extend this service to 
more families and have been successful 
in adding considerable coverage through- 
out the five counties in our district. At 
the present time I have petitioned for 
several extensions of routes and I am 
hopeful that within a reasonable time 
my recommendations will be approved. 

I believe the people living in the rural 
areas of our country are entitled to this 
service and I, as a Membe1 of Congress, 
will exert every effort to foster continued 
improvement in the operations of rural- 
mail delivery. In my own district I will 
not cease my efforts until I am assured 
that every family in the rural areas have 
adequate mail service. 

_ Under leave to do so, Mr. Speaker, I 
include with my remarks a very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the Belleville 
Ill, News-Democrat, Friday, July 5, 
1946. in commemoration of the Rural 
Free Delivery Jubilee. It follows: 

R. F. D. JUBILEE 

“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
§:0om of night stays these couriers from the 


swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 
Herodotus, 484-424 B. C., 

Modern couriers, making their rounds by 
sutomobiles, are a particularly welcome sight 
to more than one-fifth of the Nation’s popu- 
lation, mostly rural residents, who depend 
upon these men and their cars for delivery 
of letters, newspapers, and packages. 
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United States rural mail carriers covering 
one and one-half million miles daily by cars 
and trucks live up to the Herodotus creed 
winter and summer on more than 32,000 rural 
mail routes. 

Every working day they provide service to 
about 30,000,000 people. 

This year the rural free delivery branch 
of the United States postal service is observ- 
ing its golden jubilee. 

This great contribution to the culture and 
domestic economy of this Nation was au- 
thored and sponsored by the late Thomas E. 
Watson, Representative in Congress from 
Georgia, elected as a Populist. 

It is somewhat astonishing, now that rural 
free delivery has proven itself such a boon, 
to recall that Congressman Watson encoun- 
tered the fiercest kind of opposition when 
he proposed that $10,000 be appropriated for 
an experimental free delivery of mail in rural 
communities other than towns and villages. 

The idea was termed “a craze” by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, who said the estimated cost 
of delivering mail to persons off the rail 
routes would be prohibitive. 

The Georgian finally got his measure 
through, and the Postmaster General in 1896 
tried the system first in Maryland. 

It proved such a success that appropria- 
tions were steadily increased from year to 
year until rural free delivery became uni- 
versal throughout the country. 

Some day a historian will write a history 
of country living in terms of the RFD boxes 
that stand along hundreds of thousands of 
miles of roads. 

No one who lives in cities and towns 
where the gray uniformed men trudge up 
to the door to hand out the mail can fully 
appreciate the meaning of the RFD box on 
a country road miles away from town. 

It is a cosmopolitan sort of a box. It has 
a range of style as comprehensive as the 
fashions that adorn the feminine form. 

There are some RFD receptacles that will 
hold a half bushel of newspapers. magazines, 
and mail-order catalogs. 

On these capacious boxes that sit on posts 
before big prosperous-looking farms, one 
often sees the name of the farm in big red 
letters. 

In the last few years art with a capital A 
has come to the rural-free-delivery con- 
tainers. 

There are cute little bungalows and birtd- 
house styles; some like to use copies of old- 
time stage coaches; a favorite is a replica of 
Uncle Sam in his star-spangled claw-hammer 
eoat and red and white striped trousers in- 
vitingly holding out a box for the reception 
of mail. 

But the real, genuine, hdnest-to-gvodness 
RFD box is a humble, everyday sort of affair. 

It is just plain galvanized iron with a 
red metal flag attached which is put up to 
notify the carrier there is mail to collect. 

Through that plebeian gray box has passed 
part of the heartbeats of a nation. 

Farm boys and girls write for the things 
that interest them. 

The family far from urban centers may use 
the mail-order firms for the things needed 
by humans and the farms. 

Boys and girls who have left home for 
jobs in the big cities write letters that come 
through it. 

And when the country boys are away fight- 
ing freedom’s battles in foreign lands, fa- 
thers watch from the fields and mothers from 
the kitchen windows for the RFD man. 

In many of these boxes in late years has 
been left that fateful communication from 
the Adjutant General beginning with “I re- 
gret to state—.” 

The mail box sitting alongside the country 
road is a link of the chain that binds this 
Nation into one people. 

The history, traditions, and esprit d’corps 
of the rural mail carriers are worthy of the 
Nation which boasts the most efficient postal 
service in the world, 
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The effect of their work in terms of educa- 
tion and enlightenment, not to mention the 
improvement of rural media of communica- 
tion, is beyond estimate. 





Faith and a Free People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I would like to include an in- 
spiring article by Clifford B. Ward, edi- 
tor of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel, which appeared in the July 4 
issue of that newspaper. The article 
follows: 

GOOD EVENING 


(By Clifford B. Ward) 


When the American people lose the intelli- 
gence to run their own business, they are lost. 
Certainly, no small group of men at Wash- 
ington can run this country as well as the 
country can run itself. Right now, for sinis- 
ter reasons, every agency of Washington 
propaganda is trying to scare the public cof 
this country into believing that if they per- 
mit Washington to drop its controls over 
them, they will flounder and fail. I don’t be- 
lieve so, because I still retain faith in this 
country, which means faith in its people. 

I believe that the United States Steel can 
run its own business better than anyone in 
Washington can run it, both for the benefit 
of the United States Steel and the public it 
serves. I believe that the Ford Motor Co., 
the General Motors Co., and every other 
automobile company can also run its busi- 
ness better than anyone in Washington can 
run it. I think that the packers, the millers, 
the bakers, the producers, the wholesalers 
and the distributors of the country can run 
their business better than anyone else can 
run it. And I also believe that God can run 
His business better than any human being 
can run it. Persons, of course, who have no 


. trust in God have no trust in other people 


But this country was founded on faith— 
faith in God and faith in human beings. 

We talk a lot about private enterprise. 
Faith in other human beings is all that pri- 
vate enterprise amounts to. Whether we like 
it or not, all of us are born into this world 
dependent upon God and other human be- 
ings. That is why I think a lot of our cur- 
rent methods of thinking are nonsensical. 
We have driven ourselves crazy trying to 
establish, by planning, complete security 
against the hazards of being dependent upon 
God and other people. It can’t be done. We 
have even gone in for the nonproduction of 
human beings on the theory that we can 
flan our lives much better than God can 
plan them for us. There isn’t a human being 
alive today who isn’t by virtue of the mercy 
of God and the mercy of other human beings 
who took him through the tender early years 
of life when without their help he would 
have been dead. When any conceited human 
being says that he owes no one anything, 
he ‘s both a liar and an ingrate. There isn’t 
any such thing as a human being who owes 
nothing to anyone. He owes his life to God 
and he owes the preservation of it to parents, 
to guardians and to the human race in 
general. 

When the New Deal decided that it would 
tell God how He should parcel out His 
bounty by artificially restricting the growth 
of farm produce and the animals that men 
eat, it was in a sense a blasphemous thing. 
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As a result of that blasphemous idea that the 
bounty of God and the needs of men should 
be geared to a system of controlled prices, 
it is surprising that we were not punished 
more than we have been. If God were not 
more merciful than He is Just, more millions 
might have starved. 

The issue in this country right now is not 
whether OPA is continued or permanently 
dropped, but whether the American people 
have enough faith in God and themselves to 
throw off all the controls that are not ab- 
solutely necessary and start running their 
own business as free men, whether that busi- 
ness be running a farm, a factory or con- 
tinuing life as a civilian, free from the in- 
voluntary servitude of compulsory peacetime 
military service. I contend that the mistakes 
we will make running ourselves will be in- 
finitely fewer than the mistakes that will be 
made if Washington runs us. There isn’t 
enough intelligence in Washington to run a 
single lathe as well as some operator in Fort 
Wayne can run it. 

Either we are returning once more of our 
own volition to Egypt because we don’t trust 
ourselves to be free men or we are going to 
give the world again an example of how 
free men can climb the heights. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
in the New York Times of July 2, 1946: 


THE BRITISH LOAN 


Although the future of OPA and price con- 
trol is today the question of dominant inter- 
est before Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives is scheduled this week to debate an- 
other issue which is also of great importance. 
This is the proposed loan to Britain, which 
was approved by the Senate nearly 2 months 
ago and which since then has been the sub- 
ject Of extensive hearings by a committee of 
the House. 

The arguments on both sides of this ques- 
tion have been thoroughly explored, first in 
the Senate and then in the House commit- 
tee. The House itself will hear little that is 
new. At bottom, those who favor the loan, 
as this newspaper does strongly, must agree 
that their case rests essentially on faith. 

Faith, first, in the British people; faith 
that their vitality and resourcefulness and 
capacity for hard work will enable them to 
repay the loan, at the moderate rate of inter- 
est charged, under the safeguards which have 
been provided, and on the assumption that 
we make it possible for them to pay us 
through the sale to us of British goods. 

Faith, next, in the superiority of the 
free-enterprise system over any system of 
government-directed economy which has 
bern or can be devised: it is the chief imme- 
diate purpose of the loan to provide Britain 
with sufficient dollar exchange to enable that 
country to remove as rapidly as possible exist- 
ing emergency controls over foreign exchange, 
abandon discriminatory import restrictions 
and reestablish for the most important trad- 
ing areas in the world conditions under which 
free enterprise can function. 

Faith, finally, in democracy itself. With 
the end of the war we have entered an era 
of peaceful but nonetheless genuine and 
decisive competition between two great rival 
systems, the one democratic, the other totali- 


tarian. In this competition the British peo- 
ple stand stanchly at our side. It is logical 
and proper and essential that we should help 
them face the future with assurance and new 
strength. An overwhelming vote in the House 
of Representatives in favor of the British 
loan will be regarded in all parts of the world 
as a vote of confidence in the future of 
the democratic system. 


And the following editorial from the 
Stamford (Conn.) Advocate of July 5,- 
1946: 


THE LOAN IN JEOPARDY 


There is danger that the bill providing for 
a loan to Great Britain will be defeated. 
After prolonged deliberations it was passed 
by the Senate, and it has been recommended 
by the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House. Only a few weeks ago, its enact- 
ment into law seemed assured. But a highly 
offensive statement of Mr. Bevin has exer- 
cised a profound effcct cn sentiment in the 
House; and many Members whose support 
Lad been counted on have shifted to the op- 
position. So fearful is the edministration 
of the present outlook that a pretext was 
found to postpone until next week the 
debate previously set for today. 

It would be little short of a calamity 
should the British loan fail,of approval. In 
@ very real sense it is the cornerstone of our 
policy of internation-1 economic reconstruc- 
tion. Unless the credit is granted, the enor- 
mous effort we have devoted to laying the 
foundations for flourishing multilateral 
trade would prove wasted. The fund and the 
bank provided for in the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act would labor under an insu- 
perable handicap. Great Britain would be 
forced to seek shelter in a new economic 
nationalism within the framework of the 
sterling area and the Empire. Our objective 
of full employment at home in the midst of 
a world of expanding trade would remain 
unrealized. 

The economic arguments for the British 
loan have been frequently stated At the 
end of a prolonged negotiation, President 
Truman summed the matter up ac follows: 
“Both sides have been fully conscious of the 
significance to other countries, as well as 
their own, of the outcome of there discus- 
sions, and they have frcm the beginning had 
continuously in view the common interest 
of their Governments in establishing a world 
trading and monetary system trom which 


“the trade of all countries can benefit and 


within which the trade of all countries can 
be conducted on a multilateral, nondiscrim- 
inatory basis.” And Secretary Byrnes, short- 
ly thereafter, argued: “If we tail to make 
this loan, Britain will be forced to do busi- 
ness by barter with a bloc of nations. Those 
nations, in turn, will be forced to do busi- 
ness with Britain in preference to other na- 
tions. That means dividing the world into 
economic blocs. If the world is divided into 
economic blocs the peace of the world will be 
in danger. Wars frequently stem from trade 
conflict.” 

But beyond this there are urgent political 
considerations which every citizen should 
have in mind, even though for obvious 
reasons no administration spokesman could 
prudently allude to them. In spite of all 
our efforts, we find ourselves living more 
and more in a world divided. In the long 
run the security of our institutions, if not 
of our frontiers, may depend upon a healthy 
economic revival in the friendly democracies. 

Great Britain and France are the eastern 
bastions of human liberty. We have recog- 
nized almost instinctively that there are 
impelling reasons why we should strive to 
make these bastions secure. We have granted 
a loan to the French Republic. .It is a mat- 
ter of immediate national concern that we 
follow this by granting a loan to Great 
Britain. If we allow anything to prevent 
us from doing so, only the Soviet Union 
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will rejoice. For the Kremlin would jp. 
evitably see in this a blow to those fraterng) 
ties which today offer the only effective resist. 
ance to its further encroachments. 

Mr. Bevin's false and provocative charges 
evoked an emotional reaction which was fully 
justified. But this reaction should not be 
permitted to block the passage by Congress 
of a measure so essential to our own wel- 
fare. We understand and share the indigna- 
tion aroused by the remarks of the British 
Foreign Minister. Yet it would be a tragic 
follow should it lead us to take reprisals 
against our recent ally and, in this manner 
to sacrifice our own national interest. } 

This is no time to allow our decisions to be 
governed by the heat of the moment. The 
consequence of doing so can only be dis- 
astrous. We know how difficult is the posi- 
tion of a Representative subjected to a rising 
volume of protest from his constituents. But 
this is one occasion when it is peculiarly in- 
cumbent upon the Members of Congress to 
resist the immediate pressure from back 
home. The national interest is at stake; the 
national interest is in their charge. If their 
best judgment tells them that the British 
loan deserves their support, they should sup- 
port it. The bitterness and tension engen- 
dered by Mr. Bevin will in time disappear. 
The nature of the relations—whether good or 
bad—that we now establish with our sister 
democracy will long endure. Every Con- 
gressman voting for the loan will be fully 
able to defend his action. 





OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NED R. HEALY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
peiative that we vote this 20-day exten- 
sion of OPA. The President has vetoed 
a bill which completely crippled OPA in 
order to give Congress another oppor- 
tunity to consider its rash action. I 
cannot believe that any thinking Mem- 
ber of the House will deny the need for 
extension of price control. 

Unless Congress takes immediate ac- 
tion we will be faced with uncontrolled 
inflation. Any “doubting Thomases” 
will soon have ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the skyrocketing of prices. I have 
already had telegrams from my district 
advising me of doubled rents. The 
Washington papers have reported butter 
selling at 94 cents a pound. An increase 
of 3 cents per quart on milk has been an- 
nounced. And this is but the first day 
that we are without price control. You 
may be sure that this trend will grow 
like a snowball rolling down a mountain- 
side unless we take immediate action. 

Experience has already demonstrated 
that we cannot abandon price and rent 
controls at this time. Last fall the build- 
ing industry insisted on the removal of 
controls from building materials. Ironi- 
cally it was this same building industry 
which found it necessary to come back 
and request the reinstatement of go0v- 
ernmental controls. 

If Congress permits OPA to die now, it 
is highly probable that runaway infla- 
tion will force the President to call 4 
special session of Congress early this 














fall to bring price control again into 
+ cial like to remind the Members 
who oppose this measure now that they 
will be in the midst of their campaigns 
for reelection at that time. Though the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
wields considerable influence in some 
circles here in Washington, it is the 
American people who have the final say 
on who shall represent them in Congress. 

It will be extremely difficult to satisfy 
American citizens with assurances that 
“prices will soon find their normal level” 
while their savings are drawn down the 
drain of inflation. 

This 20-day extension of OPA will give 
us another opportunity to draft a work- 
able price-control act. The President 
has made recommendations on the pro- 
visions of this act. The welfare of the 
Nation will be served by the adoption of 
these recommendations. 

We are the elected representatives of 
the American people. The people of my 
district have sent me hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters and telegrams urging the 
continuation of price and rent controls. 
I think it high time that we end this 
bickering and vote as they demand for 
continuation of an effective OPA. 





Why Not Nominate Mr. Farley? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Yonkers Herald Statesman of 
June 14, 1946: 


WHY NOT NOMINATE MR. FARLEY? 


Although United States Senator JAMEs 
Mgap has been most prominently mentioned 
for the Democratic nomination for Governor 
of the State, it is no secret that Senator 
Mgap is personally wholly disinclined to op- 
pose Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Republican in- 
cumbent. For one thing, Mr. Meap likes his 
job in the Senate; and for another, he is 
not sure by any means that he can defeat 
Dewey In the event of his defeat for Gov- 
ernor, he would find himself off the pay roll, 
which would be greatly to his inconvenience 
and dislike. 

There is talk of Navy Secretary James V. 
Forrestal, who is shortly to retire from that 
position. But who in the State of New 
York knows Mr. Forrestal or what are his 
qualifications for Governor? 

There has also been mention .of some gen- 

tleman whose name escapes our memory but 
who was campaign manager last fall for 
Mayor O'Dwyer. Practical politicians say his 
name will also escape the attention of several 
Million voters. 

And, lastly, there appears to be a subter- 
ranean movement to popularize Associate 
Justice Robert H. Jackson of the United 
States Supreme Court, who recently blasted 
a fellow jurist, Hugo L, Black, the former Ku 
Kluxer from Alabama. A darling of the New 
Dealers, Jackson might possibly carry two 
of the five boroughs of New York City—and 
that would be all. 

5 hy, in this dilemma, does not the Demo- 
cra lc Party turn to its strongest and best 
liked and most experienced member of the 
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entire State, James Aloysius Farley of Rock- 
land County, across the river from West- 
chester? 

Jim Farley knows politics and its lan- 
guage. He is sturdy in his honesty and re- 
liable in his negotiations. He bears the rep- 
utation of never going back on his word, 
which is a great deal more than can be said 
of others whom he pushed to prominence. 
He knows government of the State, as well 
as of the Nation intimately. Few have wider 
acquaintance in this State within and with- 
out his party. He has proved himself a good 
business man since he left active politics. 

We do not believe Jim Farley would make 
as good a Governor as has Tom Dewey. But 
we do believe he is the best bet in the Demo- 
cratic ranks of this State and the only pos- 
sible candidate who would give Mr. Dewey 
a stiff battle. 

Why look elsewhere, then? 





Stop, Look, and Think 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand copies of four telegrams 
which are self-explanatory. 

The Phoenix Glass Co. is a corporation 
located at Monaca, Beaver County, Pa., 
and has been in continuous operation for 
many years. It employs 550 men. 

On June 11 I received telegram No. 1. 
On the same day, after having made in- 
quiry, I replied as follows. You will 
note that in the first telegram the com- 
pany requested 200 tons. In the second 
telegram it was shown that there had 
been available on April 15, 1,797,000 tons. 

On June 12 the second telegram from 
the company revealed that there was 
three-quarters of 1 ton in Cheyenne, Wyo. 

On receipt of the second telegram our 
office took up this matter direct with 
the War Assets Administration and was 
informed by that Bureau that the In- 
terior Department was buying soda ash 
for shipment to Puerto Rico. We then 
called Mr. Mason Barr, Chief of the 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands Branch 
of the Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions of the Interior Department, 
and we were informed by him that that 
Department had been buying soda ash 
and would purchase all they could get 
for the Puerto Rico Glass Co. for the 
shipment of rum which is the main source 
of income for the people of that island. 
Our complaint that our own industries 
needed protection met with no response. 

The last telegram of June 21 tells the 
story. As a consequence 550 men have 
been thrown out of employment and the 
plant of the Phoenix Glass Co. is still idle. 

Monaca, PA., June 11, 1946. 
Hon. Louis E. GRAHAM, 
House of Representatives: 

We are facing shutdown because of soda 
ash shortage. Can you tell us if any is 
quickly available from Government war sur- 
plus stocks. Will pay full price on 200 tons 
bulk carload shipments from any destina- 
tion. Type we use is 58 percent dense gran- 
ular soda ash. 

A. H. Stewart, 
Vice President, Phoeniz Glass Co. 
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JUNE 11, 1946. 
A. H. STEwart, 
Vice Presid2nt, Phoen‘r Glass Co., 
Monaca, Pa.: 

Re tel. no exact inventory here soda ash 
surplus stock. On April 15 Boston had 
36,000 tons, Kansas City 29,000, Los Angeles 
190,000, Louisville 50,000, Nashville 500,000, 
New Orleans 63,000, Oklahoma City 300,000, 
Richmond 500,000, St. Louis 73,000, Spokane 
56,000. War Assets Administration suggest 
you contact Stanley G. Backman, Regional 
Director, WSA, 1746 East Twelfth Street, 
Cleveland. If none available his region have 
his inner office section ascertain stocks in 
other regions and arrange purchase. 

Louis E. GRAHAM, 
Member of Congress. 
Monaca, Pa., June 12, 1946. 
The Honorable Louis E. GRAHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you for your wire on soda ash. 
None available in Cleveland region and all 
regional contacts by the Cleveland office made 
today revealed three-quarters of 1 ton in 
Cheyenne, Wyo. On locating any if all this 
material has already been purchased, can we 
locate present owner through your office. 

ANDREW STEWART, 
Vice President, Phoenix Glass Co. 
JUNE 14, 1946. 
A. H. STEWART, 
Vice President, Phoeniz Glass Co., 
Monaca, Pa.: 

Re tel. have again contacted WAA, they 
advise Interior Department buying all soda 
ash they can get for shipment Puerto Rico. 
Other records of purchasers would be in re- 
gional office. Declaration of 150 tons in Salt 
Lake City, dated April 16, just received Wash- 
ington yesterday. Suggest might be worth 
while your contacting Joseph S. Willes, re- 
gional director, 222 SW. Temple Street, Salt 
Lake City, telephone 5-7503. Have also con- 
tacted Civilian Production Administration 
regarding urgency certificate but they advise 
soda ash in such short supply throughout 
country none will be issued. Will forward 
any additional information secured. 

Louis E. GRAHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Monaca, Pa., June 21, 1946. 
The Honorable Louis E. GRAHAM, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
We have ordered 150 tons soda ash Salt Lake 
WAA listing S. U. list No. E42 through Cleve- 
land regional WAA office as you suggested, 
but have been unable to get urgency certifi- 
cate from CPA because soda ash is not listed 
in their office as critical. CPA office states 
it would take 4 months’ processing to put 
soda ash on critical list. Columbia Chemical 
strike not yet settled and we are closing 
down. Thanks for your past and continued 
efforts in our behalf. Much of our products 
is for veteran housing. 
A. H. STEWART, 
Vice President, Phoenix Glass Co. 





It Pays To Know the Right People 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, though the press, some editors, 


columnists, and radio commentators, who 
can be always depended upon to come up 
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with rumors reflecting upon the integrity 
of Members of Congress, have had not a 
little to say about the Erie Basin Metal 
Products Co., they have no doubt inad- 
vertently overlooked Quentin Reynolds’ 
connection with the activities of that 
company. Quentin, who gets some of his 
“sugar” from Pepsi-Cola, which had a 
pipe line to the real supply of sugar to 
produce its sweetened water, not long 
ago viciously and falsely attacked Mem- 
bers of Congress. He, like Winchell, has 
a convenient memory, and he has never 
called upon his paymaster to explain 
where and how during the war it received 
its large supply of sugar while as to so 
many others sugar was nonexistent. But 
Quentin, according to the press, got his 
little “take,” though undoubtedly legiti- 
mate, though some would think his 
speech was overvalued, from this same 
company now involved in the Senate 
hearings. 

A Member of Congress is called upon 
almost daily by constituents who are har- 
rassed, intimidated, and sometimes finan- 
cially embarrassed by senseless New Deal 
regulations, to aid them in escaping, if 
possible, some of the disastrous results 
which the bureaucrats ever seek to impose 
upon a once free people. 

Like the overwhelming majority of the 
Members of Congress, I have no know- 
ledge of the current investigation into 
the affairs of the Erie Basin Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., but until I get the explana- 
tion of our colleague, I intend to abide 
by the old principle, never given consid- 
eration by the New Dealers when com- 
menting on the activities of their oppo- 
nents, that a man is presumed to be in- 
nocent until shown to be guilty. Hence, 
no opinion is expressed as to whether 
Quentin earned or did not earn or wheth- 
er he ever received the $2,000 which the 
press says was given him for his address 
when the E was awarded the Erie Basin 
Metal Products Co. 

But here is the substance of the story 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
July 7: 

Quentin Reynolds, the left-wing writer 
and radio commentator, who was one of 
the distinguished speakers at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Chicago 
in 1944, has been revealed as the recipi- 
ent of $2,000 for his remarks at the E 
award dinner of the Erie Basin Metal 
Products Co. that cost an estimated $16,- 
264. 

The only larger single expenditures 
than the fee of Mr. Reynolds, who is bet- 
ter known to his intimates by his nick- 
name of “Red”, are $2,375.85 for 370 din- 
ners and 86 bottles of bourbon mix and 
$6,146.90 for 610 miniatures of 8-inch 
shells. 

The press carries the story that an ef- 
fort was made to induce the Government 
to foot the bill for the dinner, including, 
of course, the cost of bourbon mix, 
though that was one of the attempts to 
milk the Federal Government which was 
not successful. No doubt the company 
will attempt to deduct the amount as one 
of its legitimate expenses when making 
its income-tax report. 

In view of the startling revelations be- 
ing made of the war production exploits 
of the Erie Basin Metal Products Co., it 
would be interesting to know what Mr. 
Reynolds had to say in the $2,000 worth 


of oratorical extravagance. No doubt 
he pulled out all of the stops in lauding 
the company for extraordinary achieve- 
ments. 

Under the New Deal, Mr. Reynolds rose 
to the heights as a war correspondent 
after a carreer as a sports writer cover- 
ing the Brooklyn Dodgers. He also be- 
came an authority on international poli- 
tics, and in 1944 predicted on the radio 
that the Republicans planned to stage a 
phoney Communist plot to assassinate 
Thomas E. Dewey, the great Governor of 
New York State. Mr. Reynolds’ phoney 
broadcast was perfectly timed with re- 
lease from the Moscow press. 

There seems to be no limit to what a 
mediocrity will say or write when willing 
to peddle New Deal “hooey.” 

For years, through his writings and 
over the radio, Quentin Reynolds has 
been disseminating biased views on gov- 
ernmental policy and no doubt he, with 
Winchell, will be in full cry on the trail of 
every anti-New Dealer, anti-Communist 
candidate for Congress between now and 
the November election. 





The Missouri Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, two very 
able editorials dealing with the proposed 
Missouri Valley Authority, written by 
Mr. Jonathan Marshall, and recently ap- 
pearing in the newspaper, the Silver and 
Gold, an official publication of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 

[From the Silver and Gold, Boulder, Colo., 
of September 25, 1945] 


PASSING SENTENCE 
(By Jonathan Marshall) 


The postwar era presents many problems, 
and not the least of these for the West is the 
problem of bringing in new industries. 
Many public officials would like to dodge the 
issue, but it must be faced. . 

Among the plans brought forth for creat- 
ing prosperity in this region is the proposed 
Missouri Valley Authority. The MVA is be- 
ing bitterly opposed, but let us examine the 
facts. 

In 1941 Senator Ep JoHNSON said, “When- 
ever you hear a politician * * * raving 
about State’s rights, look under the prover- 
bial woodpile.” Now Jchnson, Ralph Carr, 
and Governor Vivian are all saying that Colo- 
rado will lose her rights if we have an MVA. 

The bill’s opponents also claim that pri- 
vate industry should be allowed to develop 
water resources. Colorado would be deprived 
of water for irrigation by this socialistic 
measure modeled on the already successful 
TVA. 

The purposes of the MVA are: (1) To con- 
trol and prevent floods; (2) to reclaim pub- 
lic lands; (3) to use water for irrigation pur- 
poses on public and private lands; (4) to 
increase and safeguard navigable rivers; (5) 
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to encourage industrial development; (8) to 
foster fuller utilization of the region's Te- 
sources. Naturally, the opponents deny that 
MVA would do these things. 

Why do the utility companies oppose th, 
bill? It is obvious. Instead of private com. 
panies manufacturing power and taking 
profit, the Government would perform this 
important function, and in the Tennesge. 
Valley the Government showed that it coul 
produce power at a lower cost than coulq 
private companies. 

Let us look at the figures. From 1939 to 
1940 there was a 42-percent gain in the pro- 
duction of electricity in the Missourj ya). 
ley. During this same time in the TVA je. 
gion the gain was 99 percent. 

During the same period of time wages rose 
by some $42,000,000 in the TVA and fell by 
about $125,000,000 in this region. Figures 
answer the question of prosperity. The Mya 
is vital to the welfare of the people of Colo- 
rado. 

As for the bogeyman (State’s rights), what 
do they say in the Tennessee Valley? The 
TVA is run from the valley, not from Wash. 
ington. Even the power companies give 
wholehearted support to the TVA. Men who 
fought the TVA when it begar are now its 
most ardent defenders. 

Many people fall for the propaganda being 
spread against the MVA. Many people co 
not care what happens, for the prosperity of 
the valley is not a thing we can visualize. 

As college students, we can an°~ must make 
ourselves heard. The MVA will give us 
cheaper power, more irrigation water, more 
industries, and flood control. It is a peo- 
ple’s bill, a chance for prosperity; let us not 
get taken in by the wind from reactionary 
groups, for, after all, it is our future, too. 


[From the Silver and Gold, Boulder, Colo, 
October 10, 1945] 
PASSING SENTENCE 
(By Jonathan Marshall) 

We have now heard both sides of the ques- 
tion of whether we should have an MVA 
It is up to us to evaluate the two arguments 

I should like to say two things before be- 
ginning. First, it was rather interesting to 
notice the feeling of doubt and opposition 
that followed Mr. Carr’s speech last week. 
The other point is that in all honesty I shill 
have to admit to being prejudiced, and not 
neutral on the subject. 

Benton J. Strong told us that the TVA has 
paid the States and National Government 
more in lieu of taxes than they ever re- 
ceived before in taxes. Ex-Governor Carr 
replied that the project was wasteful and ex- 
travagant. 

Mr. Carr again brought up the overworked 
phrase of State’s rights. This vague phrase 
has become a vehicle for any attack on the 
Federal Government—but the former gover- 
nor fails to remember that in a democracy 
the people are supposedly the government. 

The words of the governors of the TVA 
region, that the authority program has not 
harmed their State’s rights, have made no 
impression on the MVA’s opponent. 

In speaking for the MVA, Mr. Stong cited 
many facts to show that the TVA was a suc- 
cess. He also gave us facts in telling Us 
about the opposition’s plan. I did not feel 
that ex-Governor Carr gave facts. 

It is hard to get away from the facts about 
the TVA, on which the proposed MVA 's 
patterned. While business receded in this 
region, it increased in the Tennessee Valley. 
The standard of living improved in the TVA 
area, and it did not improve here. Ag#!2, 
Mr. Carr did not answer the facts to my s#t 
isfaction. 

Although he claimed that State’s rights 
would be taken away by an MVA and bu- 
reaucracy the bill’s opponent denied that the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion would do any such thing. Why? 















It is hard to know what to believe; how- 
ever, in my opinion, Mr. Carr spoke in plati- 
tudes and not with facts. If the dying cries 
of State’s rights, free enterprise, bureaucracy, 
and no planning are the arguments against 
the MVA, I am for it. 

Planning, prosperity, jobs, use of resources, 
and cooperation seem to be important if this 
region is to maintain itself in the future, 
Business, labor, farm groups, local govern- 
ment, and civic groups have almost unani- 
mously gone on record in saying that the 
TVA is a success. 

Are we to believe this group who has lived 
with the TVA, or those who are fighting the 
MVA? Let us not get lost in the flag waving 
or deafened by the platitudes. As for me, the 
choice is obvious. 

An MVA and prosperity. Or, do we want 
State’s rights and depression? 





No Secret Bomb Deals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “No Secret Bomb Deals,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
of July 8,1946. It relates to Senate reso- 
lution 297, introduced by the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], now 
pending in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which states that it is the 
sense of the Senate that any atomic 
energy agreement must be considered 
as a treaty, and must therefore be rati- 
fied by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NO SECRET BOMB DEALS 


At the Tehran and Yalta Conferences dur- 
ing the war, President Roosevelt made a 
number of secret concessions to Joseph Sta- 
lin. These things have been turning up at 
intervals ever since. Each time, Roosevelt 
has looked a bit more foolish than before, 
and our present leaders have been a bit more 
embarrassed and confused. 

Roosevelt alibied to confidential friends 
of his that he was making all these secret 
concessions to Stalin because of what he 
called his great design for the postwar world. 

It was a design for a world in which Russia 
would drop all its suspicions of other nations 
and be as gentle and cooperative as a friendly 
dog. Enough bribes to Stalin, Roosevelt 
thought, would do the trick. 

We all know now how mistaken Roosevelt 
was—though President Truman didn’t find 
that out till after he had made some conces- 
Sions of his own to Stalin at Potsdam. 

Russia is not friendly and cooperative, to 
put it conservatively, and Stalin would seem 
to be taking much quiet pleasure over hav- 
ing played the grinning “Americanski” for 
the sucker he gave every evidence of being 
and wanting to be. 

All of which is leading up to a highly im- 
portant resolution introduced in the Senate 
this week by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Re- 
publican, of Wisconsin. 

Senator WiLEy’s resolution has to do with 
the current argument about international 
control of atomic energy. 

We blew off history’s fourth atom-bomb 
€xplosion at Bikini atoll, June 30. While the 
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results were not more than semispectacular, 
the bomb remains the most deadly weapon 
yet invented so far as the general public 
knows. 

WiLey wants the Senate, before this ses- 
sion of Congress recesses, to put.a flat and 
formal ban on any United States atom- 
bomb agreements with other nations except 
by consent of a two-thirds Senate majority. 

That would mean that Truman could not 
lawfully make any such agreement on his 
own; nor could Secretary of State Byrnes, or 
any of the Russia lovers in high Government 
circles, or any private citizen. The consent 
of 64 of the 96 Senators would be necessary 
in advance of any agreement to part with 
any of this Government’s secrets of the 
technique of making atom bombs. 

It is extremely important, it seems to us, 
that the Senate take this or similar action 
before Congress goes home. 

The reason why it is so important is that 
Russia obviously is trying to play our leaders 
for suckers again. 

It is most regrettable that our leaders ever 
let themselves be kidded into consenting to 
talk about sharing the bomb; but they did. 
Bernard M. Baruch has figured out a sharing 
plan which will put our interests first and 
safeguard them as thoroughly as may be. 


BARUCH PLAN—RUSSIAN PLAN 


The gist of the Baruch plan is that we 
would give the bomb secrets to an interna- 
tional atomic energy control body only after 
we were satisfied that this group could and 
would control atomic energy development all 
over the world, and that all nations would 
let international inspectors look into any of 
their laboratories, mines, factories, and s0 
forth. 

Russia has come up with a counter pro- 
posal. It is that the nations piously outlaw 
the atom bomb; that within 3 months after 
this gesture we destroy all our atom bombs; 
and that then the nations go to work rig- 
ging up some vague system of world atomic 
control. 

Up to now, the Baruch plan has not been 
modified. Ferdinand Eberstadt, Mr. Ba- 
ruch’s adviser, restated it in full a few 
days ago. 

But there is many a slip, and so forth— 
especially when we have so many public offi- 
cials and propagandists who like Russia bet- 
ter than they like their own country. You 
can’t tell what one or more of such persons 
might do while Congress was on vacation. 

We can’t afford to take chances on being 
sold secretly down the river into an atomic 
war a few years hence. The people have at 
least a right to know what is cooking with 
regard to a weapon for which they paid 
$2,000,000,000 and probably more. It is up 
to the Senate to see that the people get that 
information, and go on getting it. 





OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


Missour! Bac Co., 
St. Louis , Mo., July 3, 1946. 
Hon. A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Referring to the OPA 





HONORABLE SIR: 
situation. 

This firm has been in business for 50 years, 
and the writer remembers very clearly the 
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debacle which occurred after the boom-and- 
bust period following the First World War 
and repeated in 1929. 

With these shining examples before us, we 
cannot understand how or why the OPA 
principle should be opposed by any business- 
man. And, naturally, it goes without saying 
that the prosperity of our country is depend- 
ent upon the farmers and businessmen. 

May we urge you to bear in mind the views 
of this 50-year-old company, and will you 
kindly exert your efforts toward enactment 
of legislation favorable to the OPA bill? 

Respectfully yours, 
Missour!I Bac Co., 
Sam E, Gropsky, Treasurer. 








Russia Gets $100,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of July 6, 
1946: 


RUSSIA GETS: $100,000,000 


Whenever we sit down at the table with 
the Russians we give something away. When 
we trade, we get a toothpick for a load of 
cordwood. 

We started giving away things at Tehran 
in November 1943. We continued giving at 
Yalta and at Potsdam. Now at Paris we vote 
Russia $100,000,000 in reparations from Italy 
in return for Russia’s agreement to call a 
21-nation peace conference. 

To be more exact, we pay Russia $100,- 
000,000 to keep an agreement she made at 
Moscow last Christmas. 

Russia agreed at that time to a general 
peace conference May 1. Then she stalled 
her way out. Now, we pay off again and 
Russia consents to hold the conference July 
29, nearly 3 months late. 

We say we will pay Russia the $100,000,- 
000 because any money Italy is able to send to 
Russia will come indirectly out of American 
pockets. We are putting up the cash to feed 
Italy and to rehabilitate Italian industry. 
The reparations to Russia will be paid out of 
the products of Italian industry. 

If the conference July 29 promised to settle 
anything of major importance the pay-off 
might be defended on the grounds of expedi- 
ency. But the deal has a Munich smell. 

Simultaneously with the calling of the con- 
ference comes a warning that settlement of 
the German and Austrian questions is not in 
sight. A general peace conference which 
cannot dispose of those questions will be of 
negligible value to the world, and of no value 
to the United States. 

The rehabilitation of Europe cannot pro- 
ceed so long as Germany and Austria remain 
a political no-man’s land, walled off from the 
rest of Europe by military roadblocks—and 
with Germany divided against itself into four 
airtight compartments. 

Europe is a highly integrated economic unit 
and until it is treated as such millions of 
Europeans will stay in the breadline, with 
Uncle Sam paying for the bread. 

A general conference which cannot ap- 
proach this situation realistically, with the 
wraps off, cannot be considered a peace con- 
ference by any stretch of imagination. Such 
a meeting can only ratify Russia’s ill-gotten 
gains, leaving the vital problems of Europe 
unsolved. 

The continuing appeasement of Russia 
creates new problems, and settles nothing. 
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The idea of giving Russia reparations from 
Italy is as fantastic as dignifying by the same 
term the loot Russia carried away in the rape 
of Manchuria. 

We will never buy peace by paying black- 
mail. 





Can We Meet the Challenge of Inflation? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remark: in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by Alvin H. Hansen, from the New York 
Times magazine of last Sunday: 

CAN WE MEET THE CHALLENGE OF INFLATION? 


(By Alvin H. Hansen, Littauer professor of 
political economy, Harvard University) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Eighteen months after 
the end of the First World War, wholesale 
prices stood 148 percent above prewar, cost 
of living 108 percent, but the most rapid rise 
came in the last 9-month lap. 

We have now completed the first 9 months 
after the Second World War and we stand 
at 45 percent above prewar for wholesale 
prices and 35 percent for cost of living. The 
record so far is good compared with the 
First World War. But will we outdo World 
War I in the second 9-month lap? 

I do not pretend to know what will be the 
full effects of the termination of OPA last 
Sunday. Those who have clamored for a 
free market have got themselves into a 
corner. If there are substantial increases in 
food and clothing prices new wage demands 
will be upon us. Nothing could be more 
unrealistic than the plea for all-around de- 
control, at the same time urging wage 
stability. 

The experience after the First World War 
is proof enough of that. Under free market 
forces, hourly wage rates rose from an index 
of 162 in 1918 (July 1914 being taken as 100) 
to 234 in 1920. 

After the First World War the inflationary 
pressure came largely from inventory ac- 
cumulations, expansion of plan and equip- 
ment, and exports. Today the pressure 
stems largely from the consumers—food and 
clothing and housing. Housing will take 
some time, but the current shortages of food 
and clothing are surely temporary. 

Yet if these short-run pressures are al- 
jJowed to develop into a sharp upward surge 
in clothing and food prices, we shall be in 
trouble on the labor front. Thus, after the 
current excess demand has subsided we shall 
be left with a new high level of labor cost. 
Once labor costs have been pushed to a new 
plateau the whole structure of prices will be 
formed around this central axis. 

This has happened before and it will hap- 
pen again if we yield in the next year or so 
to the temporary inflationary pressure and 
permit a cycle of price and wage increases. 

If instead we hold the line on food, cloth- 
ing, and rent, only then can we hope to tackle 
the problem of stability of labor costs. This 
means that wages should rise no more rapidly 
than productivity. 

There are those who argue that the battle 
is already lost, and for two reasons: (1) Be- 
cause labor costs have already been allowed 
to rise to a point that requires a sharp ad- 
vance in prices; and (2) because war financ- 
ing has left us with an excess money supply. 
Thus it is argued we might as well give up. 
Why worry more about the OPA? 


But it is not at all evident that labor costs 
have advanced to a point that requires a 
new high price plateau. With larger output 
volume, fixed costs per unit of output are 
much lower than in 1936-40. The repeal of 
the excess-profits tax permits higher wages 
without necessarily encroaching upon net 
profits after taxes. Recent basic wage rate 
increases were mainly an offset to the elimi- 
nation of wartime premiums, leaving aver- 
age hourly earnings substantially stable. 

Corporate profits since the war are in gen- 
eral such as to support the thesis that the 
economy can stand the recent wage rate in- 
creases without any substantial price in- 
creases. The current inflationary pressures 
do not come mainly from the cost side; they 
come from the side of demand. 

Nor is inflation inevitable because of the 
current money supply. The money supply 
is no longer increasing. The Treasury has 
been reducing its general fund balance 
largely by retiring securities held by the 
commercial banks. We are rapidly moving 
into a budgetary surplus. 

Large continued purchases of Government 
securities are in prospect by insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, and Government trust 
funds. These are likely to exceed any net 
liquidation by individuals or business; and 
thus we may see some further reduction of 
the securities held by commercial banks. 
Commercial loans are not likely to be large 
in view of the high liquidity of business con- 
cerns. In general, the control of the money 
supply appears by now to be pretty well in 
hand. 

The money supply has increased since 1940 
relatively little in relation to the national 
income. Moreover, throughout the last cen- 
tury, with growing wealth and income, busi- 
ness and individuals have wished to hold an 
ever-increasing amount of money in relation 
to income. Thus in 1840 the money supply 
was 10 percent of the national income; 20 
percent in 1870; 55 percent in 1900; 65 per- 
cent in 1925; 85 percent in 1940, and 95 
percent today. 

The money supply has increased far more 
rapidly than income without producing in- 
flationary consequences. The notion that 
recent increases in our money supply inevi- 
tably mean inflation is a hangover of the 
crude quantity theory of money. Yet we 
need to watch our step. We can and should, 
by means of a budgetary surplus, reduce our 
money supply. 

The record of price control to date is far 
from perfect, but it is a creditable one, and 
the game is not lost unless we deliberately 
throw it away. Our tax record during and 
after the war represents by and large a re- 
sponsible fiscal program. The American 
public displayed during the war a vast ca- 
pacity to save. We have gone about the dif- 
ficult business of reconversion, not indeed 
without serious labor-management battles, 

ut nevertheless with sufficient dispatch to 
lift output to a level two-thirds higher than 
in the prewar years. 

From the long-run standpoint, the United 
States, with its increased capacity to produce 
goods and commodities of almost every de- 
scription (food, clothing, consumers’ dura- 
bles, machinery), is not an inflation-sensitive 
country. 

Considering our vast productive power, to- 
gether with our high propensity to save out 
of current income, we stand in far greater 
danger over the long run of inadequate mar- 
kets than of runaway inflation. But the 
testing period is upon us. Are we as a nation 
sufficiently mature and responsible to pre- 
vent first the disaster of a serious monetary 
and price upheaval and later a recurrence of 
mass unemployment? Now is the time to 
begin to show what stuff we as Americans are 
made of. 

To meet the present crisis, to preserve the 
integrity of our money and protect our ac- 
cumulated savings, the line must be held 
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until the temporary scarcities are overcom. 
We must moreover: (1) resist the tempts. 
tion to reduce taxes further as long as th. 
inflationary pressure lasts, (2) promote th. 
continued purchase of savings bonds, and 
(3) achieve as rapidly as possible a budgetary 
surplus. 

But we have also the long-run program 
to consider. Fiscal flexibility is of para. 
mount importance. The dogma of balance, 
budget rarely fits. So long as the presen: 
inflationary pressures persist, an over-ba). 
anced budget is needed. But Prosperity wil! 
not last forever. The Government shoud 
now develop a long-range and carefully 
planned program for sustained employment 
and economic stability, including a compen- 
satory fiscal program, 





Paternalism by Uncle Sam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the editor of the Evansville Review 
on July 4, 1946, in an editorial entitled 
“Asking For It,” points out with con- 
siderable force just what we can expect 
when the Federal Government is asked 
to solve our problems for us. Congres- 
sional grants of power to the executive 
department always results in arbitrary 
and unreasonable regulations. OPA is 
the perfect example. When the regula- 
tions hurt the public complains, but in 
each instance we asked for it. Under 
leave granted to extend my remarks I 
include the timely editorial referred to: 

ASKING FOR IT 


President Truman’s address to a special 
session of Congress requesting drastic emer- 
gency powers to meet the strike crises, hit 
the public consciousness with the crushing 
force of a blockbuster. The pernicious habit 
of looking to government for the answers to 
all problems has finally reached the logical 
conclusion—a crisis that the President feels 
only ruthless dictatorial authority can cope 
with. 

Few noted the significant request that was 
included in the President’s appeal for au- 
thority to seize industries and draft workers 
into the Army—he asked immediate renewal 
of price control without qualification or 
amendment. He could do nothing else. I! 
the Government has complete power over the 
working people, it must also have complete 
power over all else. And by the same token 
if it has complete power over the industries 
and businesses of the country under the au- 
thority of the OPA, it must have complete 
power over the workers. In this case 1t 
makes no difference whether the egg or the 
hen comes first, liberty as we have known it 
will be lost. 

It is grimly amusing to hear some fanatics! 
supporters of OPA profess shocked concert 
over the idea of drafting American citizens 
in peacetime and forcing them to work 4 
the point of bayonets. This, they say, ° 
servitude. So it is. But why be shocked? 
It is the inevitable end in any country whos 
people impose upon their government [e- 
sponsibility for their economic welfare 

Countless times in recent years the threat 
has been heard that our people will never 
tolerate another depression. In response t0 
this defiant mood, powerful Government 
agencies have been created—such as te 








opA—to prevent any natural adjustments in 
prices, wages, living standards, and nebulous 
things like purchasing power and national 
income. The primary function of the Amer- 
ican form of government—the protection of 
certain rights of the individual, including 
the right to work, seems to have been for- 
gotten. 

~ The only wonder is that government by 
bayonet did not appear before this. The 
whole country has been asking for it. We 
are now at the point where we'must decide 
whether we want dictatorship with its spur- 
ious security, or liberty with the inevitable 
risks as well as opportunities it entails. 
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What You Really Pay for Your Meat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
July 6, 1946: 

WHAT YOU REALLY PAY FOR YOUR MEAT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The OPA’s case must be a lot weaker than 
most people realized, considering the way its 
propagandists have been magnifying price 
rises and exaggerating calamities. 

Take the case of meat, for instance. You 
hear a lot of hollering about how the price is 
shooting up all over the place as profiteers 
fasten their hooks into you. But is that the 
real story? 

The American Meat Institute, which repre- 
sents most legitimate meat selling in this 
country, bought space in a lot of newspapers 
yesterday to tell you something about the 
other side. We've never read a better or 
clearer statement of the facts, so herewith is 
a repetition of the ad’s text: 

“You have been paying an additional 5 
cents per pound over and above ‘ceiling prices’ 
in the form of income taxes to support sub- 
sidies, which ended June 30. 

“In addition to that, many of you have 
been paying high overcharges to the black 
market. Reliable surveys in typical cities 
throughout the United States show that 83 
percent of meat sales were over ceiling. Prices 
of meat have varied from city to city and in 
some cases have exceeded ceiling prices by 
as much as 262 percent. 

“From now on (without OPA price con- 
trols) the cost of your meat will be what you 
actually pay over the counter. There will be 
no hidden taxes or tribute to the black 
market. 

“It is time American people realize that: 

“The so-called OPA ‘ceiling’ prices of meat 
for the most part are fictional prices—noth- 
ing more than some figures on a piece of 
paper referring to cuts of meat, many of 
Which you have not been able to buy at 
ceiling’ prices. 

“Painful experience has proved that under 
OPA regulations: 

“A. Livestock does not come to market in 
sufficient quantities. 


“B. A large proportion of the meat animals 


Which do reach the market are gobbled up 

by buyers who divert meat from the average 

oa umer—to dishonest channels with which 
e 


7 meat industry cannot and will not 
ompete, 


‘I ’s the consumer who gets hurt. 
tic During the past week of open competi- 
‘“Hh—the first since 1942—there was im- 
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provement in marketings of livestock. Such 
increases in the prices of livestock as have 
Occurred have gone back to the livestock 
grower as an incentive to production.” 

“Your meat dealer soon will be able to serve 
you at honest prices.” 

Now tell yourself the truth: Did you ever 
realize you were getting the OPA’s supposedly 
“low” prices on things only because the Gov- 
ernment was making up the difference to the 
boys up the line by subsidy checks? 

Your tax money was paying those subsidy 
checks, and how do you like that? 

On the one hand you paid taxes to a lot 
of Chester Bowles’ muscle boys to keep prices 
down, and on the other hand, you paid taxes 
so the farmer would get enough subsidy 
money to satisfy his demand for higher prices. 

But don’t get mad at the farmer. You paid 
subsidies all up and down the line to make 
up the shortage between consumer's prices 
for goods and actual cost to the producer. 

You are not fool enough—are you now—to 
think wages could keep on rising indefinitely, 
taxes keep on rising indefinitely, and prices 
stay down? Surely nobody in his right mind 
ever really believed that. 

What was the Government’s object in work- 
ing such a skin game as it has of late with 
OPA? Well, it all began on a reasonable basis. 
During the war, American producers of farm 
and factory goods were not working on their 
own as they should. 

They were—like everybody else—just Gov- 
ernment agents hired out for war work of 
their special kind. 

Their production was committed first and 
always to war orders, and the remainder had 
to be distributed to the population at large 
on a shortage basis. 

Result: Inevitably prices were bound to go 
crazy without controls. That was the rea- 
son for price control, as a war operation. 

But now the war is over. Producers are 
producing—where strikes and Government 
permit. The only shortages today are arti- 
ficial shortages. And even these are break- 
ing down at a rapid rate. 

America’s greatest pride is in our capacity 
to produce and it is a well-placed pride. 
We not only can produce. We d>. Like 
rabbits. 

The OPA on the national scale and pattern 
sought by Chester Bowles is just an inter- 
ference between buyer and seller who each 
have money and goods and want to trade. 
It has no real value. 

Why then do some people keep insisting 
that it stay on? 

Simply this: There are some people in the 
world vain enough and cocky enough and 
power-hungry enough to think that they 
know how a nation should be run from top 
to bottom. 

This idea took political form in Russia as 
communism. In Italy it was called fascism. 
In Germany, nazism. 

All of these had one fact in common: That 
the government would set production quotas 
for farm and factory, and fix prices for con- 
sumers, wherever found. 

We never had that sort of thing around 
here until 1933, when it arrived under the 
New Deal as the NRA for industry and the 
AAA for agriculture. The country took one 
look and said, “No,” and the Supreme Court 
heaved NRA out by a 9-0 verdict. 

We were more or less free of the quota sys- 
tem of living from there on, until the war. 

Then it all came back as “emergency legis- 
lation,” the whole bag of tricks, only more 
so: Production quotas, consumers’ rations, 
price controls and subsidies, which not only 
cost billions in tax money, but cut the Amer- 
ican standard of living to tatters. 

Our standard of living will remain a gov- 
ernment-made thing, and a poor one, as long 
as those controls hang on. 

Incidentally, if you support the OPA idea 
today while it appears to hold prices down 
where wil] you stand when the next NRA 
undertakes to hold prices up? 
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For as sure as the factories and farms of the 
United States of America get going, prices 
will fall. Will you be liberal with your tax 
dough again to support them? Huh? 





Reorganization of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorD, I include the following edi- 
torials: 
[From the Wilmington (Del.) News of June 


18, 1946] 
NO TIME TO RELAX 


The easy victory which the bill to re- 
organize the machinery of Congress scored 
in the Senate is creating some false and dan- 
gerous optimism about its prospects in the 
House. After the Senate confounded the 
pessimists by approving the streamlining by 
a vote of 49 to 16 it has been generally as- 
sumed that the lower chamber also would 
give its assent. But there is, in fact, a real 
danger that this sound and badly needed 
legislation will not get through the House. 

This is not because the Representatives 
as a whole, are opposed to congressional re- 
organization. In fact, we believe that a 
large majority is heartily in favor of the pro- 
visions of the bill. Nor is it due to lack of 
able leadership. Representative MONRONEY, 
of Oklahoma, who has charge of the meas- 
ure, can be counted on to do a skillful job 
of pushing the proposals. The trouble lies 
in the House Rules Committee, which has 
the power to bottle up and kill any legisla- 
tion to which its members object 

Some of the influential members of the 
Rules Committee are extremely cool to the 
bill. They are resistant to change and 
especially to any change which would 
threaten to lessen their almost dictatorial 
authority over what legislation the House 
may or may not consider. Left to them- 
selves they can, and doubtless will, shelve 
the measure and prevent any action from 
being taken at this session. 

There is one way to prevent this and it is 
for citizens and Congressmen who feel that 
modernization of congressional procedure is 
urgently needed and long overdue to urge 
action on the measure. One thing certain 
is that this is no time to relax in the 
confident belief that victory will be easy. 
Even though the majority of the public and 
the majority of Congress are in favor of 
the reform, it will take hard fighting to get 
it enacted into law. 





[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of 
June 19, 1946] 
MODERNIZING CONGRESS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A start, and only a start, has at last been 
made to bring the efficiency of Congress into 
line with its great responsibilities. The 
Senate has passed, with some modifications, 
the La Follette proposals for parliamentary 
reform. Action in the House may or may 
not follow. 

The most outstanding feature of these 
changes, upon which Senator La Follette has 
labored for years, is a reform in the commit- 
tee system. Committees, as everyone knows, 
are the eyes, ears, arms, and hands by which 
the two Houses do their work. But the exist- 
ing committees do not correspond with the 
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real kinds of business which the Houses must 
perform. 

The La Follette reorganization of the com- 
mittee system is based on the sound propo- 
sition that Congress is, after all, the policy- 
making part of the Government. Therefore, 
in organizing themselves into committees, 
the two Houses ought to recognize the broad 
policy fields into which the interests of gov- 
ernment are divided. The committee sys- 
tems of the two Houses have grown up with 
little regard for appropriate divisions of the 
policy-making business of Congress. They 
are, in general, the inheritances of long tra- 
dition and of past emergencies. 

Responsibility in the Senate is now scat- 
tered among 33 standing committees of all 
sorts of importance. Some are practically 
without any business at all. Others, like the 
Appropriations and Finance Committees, 
have responsibilities of the highest order. 
Moreover, there is little or no coordination 
among the committees. The 33 standing 
committees and 10 special committees have 
a membership of 568. This means that each 
Senator is, on average, a member of six com- 
mittees. 

Under the circumstances Senators simply 
cannot function properly in the committees 
to which they are appointed. They cannot 
attend meetings regularly. As Senator La 
FOLLETTE told the Senate: “Hardly a day goes 
by in any week that I do not find on my desk 
two or three or sometimes four notices of 
committee meetings, all being held at the 
same time on the same day.” 

The bill passed by the Senate reduces the 
number of committees to 15, each of which 
has as its field a broad aspect of policy 
making. The burden on individual Senators 
is relieved because Senators would have few- 
er committee assignments. There would, 
under the new plan, be joint committee 
meetings. 

Other features of the bill would provide 
not only the committees but the members 
with more adequate research assistance and 
increased salaries and would provide a pen- 
sion plan for the retirement of Congressmen, 

There is also provision for policy com- 
mittees of the two parties in Congress and 
for a point legislative-executive council to 
provide proper liaison between Congress and 
the Executive. 

This critically necessary reform is now be- 
fore the House. It remains to be seen if 
action can be taken before adjournment on 
July 15. There will be opposition, much of 
which will be based on most unworthy rea- 
sons. Congressmen are reluctant to give up 
the larger patronage provided by a multi- 
plicity of committees. There will also be the 
fear of criticism because of the salary-raising 
features of the bill. These short-sighted 
objections have prevented action before. But 
with every passing year the necessity grows 
greater that Congress bring itself into har- 
mony with the times. In the long run an 
understaffed, underpaid, and badly organized 
Congress is a luxury which even a rich coun- 
try cannot afford. 





[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader 
News of June 18, 1946] 


STREAMLINING CONGRESS 


The Senate, which has been trying rather 
desperately to cope with most of the Nation’s 
pressing ills ail at once, took time out the 
other day for u little self-improvement. The 
result was a bill reorganizing and stream- 
lining congressional procedure which is ex- 
cellent as far ss it goes. And it goes quite a 
long way. 

The Senators discarded one or two mossy, 
cherished traditions, and it must have wrung 
some of the older, more conservative hearts 
to do so. But they voted themselves and 
their colleagues in the House a $5,000-a-year 
salary increase by way of heart balm. 

They also provided some generous scciat 
security which will permit them to retire 


with dignity and a pension after 62 years 
upon this earth, provided that 6 of those 
years were spent in Congress. To enlarge 
upon the wisdom of that move might lead 
to some unflattering examples. So perhaps 
it is enough to say that the pension appears 
to be a wise investment. 

Among the reorganizations bill’s chief 
virtues are a reduction in the number of 
committees, expert assistance for appropria- 
tions committees, enough money to hire 
capable help for other administrative and 
research duties, and the registering of lob- 
byists. 

A lot of Senators have enjoyed the power, 
prestige, and importance of many commit- 
tee memberships. But they really pay for 
their enjoyment in hard work. Besides an- 
swering their mail, having their ears bent by 
constituents, understanding all current legis- 
lation, being on the floor for debate and 
voting, they are also at present supposed 
to be experts on all the various, complex, 
specialized subjects which they have to 
wrestle with in a half-dozen committees to 
which they may belong. 

It is just too much to do efficiently. Be- 
sides, the same general legislative subject 
may slop over into two or three different 
committees, all of which adds to the confu- 
sion, delay, and red tape. 

As for appropriations, Congress has gen- 
erally had to take an executive department’s 
word for what it needed, and why. The 
Members have been busy enough without 
endeavoring to fathom the inner working of 
outside agencies. Consequently, they have 
approved or slashed budgets through igno- 
rance, caprice, benevolence, and sheer cussed- 
ness. Provision for expert assistants will give 
the committees some boys on their side 
whom they can trust, and who presumably 
will know what they're talking about. 

The new bill should ease group pressures 
not only through registration and financial 
accountability of lobbies, but by the estab- 
lishment of majority and minority policy 
committees which would put major issues 
on a party basis. This last is something 
that Commerce Secretary Wallace suggested 
awhile back, except that the Senate bill 
stipulates no reprisals if some rugged in- 
dividualist refuses to hew to the party policy 
line. 

In short, there is promise of better gov- 
ernment in the Senate bill. If the House 
concurs, the result ought to win Congress a 
unanimous cheer. And that’s a sweet sound 
that the legislators haven't heard in a long 
time. 

[From the Buffalo (N. Y.) News of June 17, 
1946] 


PARTY POLICY COMMITTEES 


One of the innovations called for in the 
La Follette congressional reorganization bill 
is the creation of official party policy com- 
mittees by the majority and minority in each 
House. The proposal has stirred little dis- 
cussion, either pro or con. But if the opti- 
mism of Repubicans in this year’s congres- 
sional elections is warranted, this provision 
will take on a peculiar significance next 
January. 

Republicans feel they have an excellent 
chance to win control of the House this year, 
and at least fighting chance to control the 
Senate. If they do, theirs will be the re- 
sponsibility for congressional leadership and 
policy making. In such a situation, the lcose 
organization they have maintained as a mi- 
nority party would be inadequate, and they 
cou!d wish for nothing better than the crea- 
tion of a formal policy committee, with the 
improved discipline that this implies and 
with the help of a ful'-time staff, as con- 
templated in the bill, “to assist in study, 
analysis and research on problems involved 
in policy determinations.” 

With a Republican House and Democratic 
Senate, or a Republican Congress and Demo- 
cratic administration, moreover, better liai- 
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son obviously would be needed than the 
present machinery affords on matters of non. 
partisan concern. The La Follette bill pro. 
vides that the majority policy committees 
would serve on a formal legislative-executiye 
council with the President and various Cabj- 
net members. On “broad questions of foreign 
and domestic policy,” the minority policy 
committees also would be brought into these 
sessions. If we are to have either a mixed 
Congress, after this year, or a Congress of 
one party and an administration of another, 
it is clear that any procedural improvements 
to smooth the relationship between the 
parties on matters of essential] national con- 
cern should be welcomed by all. This timely 
reform could be the means to a medus 
vivendi in a period that might otherwise 
produce needless and costly deadlocks. The 
bill already has passed the Senate by a large 
majority. It merits approval by the House 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail of 
June 18, 1946] 


A BARGAIN IN REFORM 


The Senate, as the headlines have noted 
with some misplacement of emphasis, has 
voted itself an increase in salary. What is 
important about the action and what makes 
it well worth the price is that the Senate, 
in doing so, has accepted the major proposi- 
tions of the La Follette bill for reform and 
reorganization of the Senate, designed to 
streamline its action and make it both a 
more responsive and more responsible agency 
of the national government. 

Senator La FOLLeTTE’s bill, based on a joint 
Senate-House study of congressional organ- 
ization, sought to reduce the Senate's 33 
committees to a workable 15, to curb deficit 
financing by strengthening Senate super- 
vision of appropriations, to register lobbyists 
and improve the liaison between Congress 
and the White House. It also provides for 
administrative assistants to Members of Con- 
gress, expert consultants for the standing 
committees, policy committees for both the 
major and minority parties and a score of 
other provisions set up to strengthen and 
simplify the legislative process. 

Of Senator La FOLLETTE’s major proposals, 
only one, apparently, has been seriously com- 
promised. That was his provision for a per- 
sonnel manager to supervise the selection and 
listing of committee personnel. A small group 
of Senators, largely from the South, blocked 
this measure as an infringement upon their 
patronage, and the sponsor of the bill wisely 
dropped it in a successful effort to insure 
support of its many other sound features 

A similar bill, with amendments appro- 
priate to the Lowe. House, will now be intro- 
duced to the House of Representatives. There 
the acceptance of reform is not so certain as 
in the Senate, but there is at least a good 
chance for passage. It should be urged upon 
all Members. 

Even with the salary increase, a pension 
fund, and the employments of experts and 
assistants, it is estimated that the cost of the 
measure will not be more than $12,000,000 
a year, or less than the 1947 budget allows 
the Office of the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. The proposed reforms would be 4 
bargain at a much higher price. 





Our Share To Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. JENSEN. Ihave obtained the fcl- 
lowing figures in order to inform the 














people of the 14 counties comprising the 
Seventh Iowa District, which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, as to 
their share of the proposed British loan 
or gift on a per capita basis. 





County share 
County: British loan 

Adal?._.-ccccocccccewcccece - $369,488 
Adams.....<------- sacecese - 284,368 
Audubon....- oe thts 2D 
Catt..«<cisssetineedse ~ GR, 3a8 
Fremont....-. eusncasecce --- 410,060 
Guthrie... a itemise  Gaageee 
Harris0ON..ceccacese eabuapeneaee - 637,476 
oo Sianecuneneemnigees 421, 792 
Monona..-.. shanesaneetsias tsenans  Glaone 
Montgomery--...... imtvacasans - 40,008 
Page....-c«case secececcocece 696, 836 
Pottawattamie_.......--.... 1, 869, 168 
Shelby.......- titintiondtsecss | 440,100 
Tayle?t..cccstas ee - 399,224 
Tete. ..iteaes sdaeeidilinantn - 7, 840, 868 





Peace for Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, recently a group of self-styled 
liberals held a conference in the city of 
Milwaukee which it called the Wisconsin 
Win the Peace Conference. This is the 
identical group that has a long record in 
support of every proposition advocated 
by Communist Russia. It has an enviable 
record of pulling Stalin’s chestnuts out of 
the fire. It is safe to say that this group 
is concerned solely with the advancement 
of Communism and totalitarism in this 
country 

Mr. Speaker, the Milwaukee Journal 
on July 5, 1946, carried a timely editorial 
which calls the turn on this group. I in- 
sert it at this point: 

“WIN THE PEACE” FOR WHOM? 


It is noteworthy that when the Wisconsin 
Win the Peace Conference was held in Mil- 
waukee recently, this particular group found 
itself, On almost every issue, opposed to the 
course the United States is taking in this 
postwar world. And it is just as significant 
that on practically every issue the group was 
in accord with the Russian policy, the Amer- 
ican Communist policy, and the policy that 
is set forth daily in the Daily Worker, which 
is the Communist organ in this country. 

Here is what some of the resolutions 
adopted propose: Defeat of the “free press” 
requirements in UNRRA appropriations; re- 
moval of Herbert Hoover as head of the 
emergency famine relief committee; placing 
of atomic energy under international control 
and destruction of the- present stock pile 
of bombs; severance of relations with Franco 
Spain and recognition of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in exile; replacement of General 
MacArthur's present regime in Japan with 
“genuine Allied control under the Far East 
Commission of the United Nations”; opposi- 
tion to military assistance for the Philip- 
pines; opposition to President Truman’s pro- 
g™am to create a system of military coopera- 
tion with South American countries; opposi- 
tion to the proposed conscription and arma- 
ment programs before Congress; condemna- 
tion of “the brutal British imperialist policy 
and Bevin's (British foreign minister) anti- 
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Semitic remarks as a disgrace to the United 
Nations”; and, lastly, support of Yugoslavia’s 
request for the return of Trieste to Marshal 
Tito. 

Anyone who has followed international 
affairs will realize that these resolutions 
cover the range of foreign problems before 
the great nations today; and they will recog- 
nize immediately that on almost all of these 
issues the stand taken is that favored by the 
Russian Government and by the American 
Communists. They will also recognize that 
in most cases the stand is not that of the 
American Government. 

Who has led the cry for the removal of 
Herbert Hoover but the American Reds? 
Who uses such phrases as “brutal British 
imperialist policy” but these same Com- 
munists? They have been in the forefront 
to demand that America destroy its stock pile 
of atomic bombs, that General MacArthur’s 
powers in Japan be restricted, that Yugo- 
slavia get Trieste. 

All Americans want to win the peace, not 
just these few. All want an everlasting 
peace. But most Americans are not willing 
to surrender to Russia to get it. Even if they 
were inclined to give in, they could hardly 
believe that a surrender peace would be 
permanent. 





Washington Errors Cut the Food Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the crying 
need throughout the entire world is for 
food. The prevention of mass starva- 
tion is absolutely essential to the estab- 
lishment of peace. After our fighting 
forces brought us victory, our greatest 
weapon for good was food. Every policy 
and act of government should have been 
directed toward the maximum produc- 
tion of food. 

It is an established fact that the ap- 
plication of ammonium nitrate to the 
cornfields, particularly with irrigated 
corn, will increase the rield from 15 to 
25 bushels per acre. Nitrate is being 
manufactured in this country, but our 
farmers are not getting it. It is being 
exported, much of it through UNRRA. 
Ultimately we ought to assist war-torn 
countries in rebuilding their soil, but 
that will not prevent people from starv- 
ing this summer, this fall, and in the 
coming winter. The use in this country 
of this nitrate fertilizer wil! add to the 
total world food supplies and will pre- 
vent starving this fall and in the coming 
winter, 

For some time an effort has been made 
to secure this fertilizer for the farmers 
of our State. Little results have been 
obtained. The following telegram from 
the chairman of the Nebraska Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration Com- 
mittee of the Department of Agriculture, 
located at Lincoln, Nebr., indicates the 
need as follows: 

Twenty-two cars ammonium nitrate ferti- 
lizer allocated to distributors, who in turn 
allocate to individual dealers. To date, have 
been unable to secure additional fertilizer. 
Eighty additional 40-ton cars needed for irri- 
gated sections of Nebraska. 
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In reference to one particular irrigated 
section in the counties of Gosper, Phelps, 
and Kearney the production and mar- 
keting administration advises me that 
they should have fifteen 40-ton cars of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer. Although 
contacts have been made with countless 
Government agencies, to our knowledge, 
only four carloads have been allocated to 
this area. This will cut down the yield 
of corn materially. It means less food 
for a hungry world. The fertilizer that 
this area and other areas should have 
had has been exported by direction of 
the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my re- 
marks by including an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Nebraska Farmer of July 
6, 1946: 


FERTILIZER FOR EUROPE, NONE FOR US 


One of the wholly inexcusable blunders at 
the expense of farmers and the starving peo- 
ples of foreign countries is the shut-down 
of many Government ammunition plants 
since last August. Through their huge ca- 
pacity to make ammonium nitrate, a com- 
mercial fertilizer essential for maximum crop 
production, these plants when converted for 
nitrogen manufacture comprise an agency 
as powerful for peace as for war, now that 
food is so urgently needed throughout the 
world. 

Corn growers of Nebraska and other Corn 
Belt States could use thousands of tons of 
ammonium nitrate this summer with the last 
cultivation of the crop, if it were available, 
to increase corn yields on overworked soils 
as much as 15 to 25 bushels per acre. Good 
June rains over the §State’s principal corn- 
growing territory have improved prospects for 
a bumper crop, if fertilizer is available for 
July use. 

With most of the Government plants idle 
since the end of the war and no one very 
much concerned until recently about their 
conversion for commercial fertilizer manu- 
facture, the supply of ammonium nitrate is 
limited, and 40 percent of the operating 
plants’ production has been set aside for 
export to war-ravaged soils of Europe and 
Japan. A few weeks ago when the situation 
was discovered, farm organizations and other 
interested groups raised a furor and de- 
manded an immediate reopening of the 
plants, including the Mead and Grand Island 
ordnance plants in Nebraska, but it was too 
late to produce the needed tonnage for this 
year’s crops. 

The Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation 
has urged the Department of Agriculture to 
assist in obtaining immediate release of sev- 
enty-five 40-ton cars of ammonium nitrate 
for the State’s corn growers, pointing out 
that without it corn yields on thin ground 
and under irrigation will be cut 20 to 50 
percent. While the War Department says 
the Grand Island plant will be in full pro- 
duction by July 1, all the nitrate will be 
exported. There seems to be a good deal 
of needless red tape in connection with the 
conversion of these plants for fertilizer man- 
ufacture and distribution of the product. 
It develops that the War Department has 
shown a sympathetic interest in the farm- 
ers’ need for fertilizer, but that there has 
been a slip-up elsewhere in Washington, 
probably in the Department of Agriculture. 

The use of nitrogen fertilizer on Iowa and 
Nebraska farms has resulted in amazing in- 
creases in yields, as much as 33 pounds of 
increase in grains for one pound of nitrogen 
applied in Iowa, and almost one bushel per 
acre increase in corn for every pound of 
nitrogen applied in Nebraska tests. The 
nitrogen costs about 10 cents a pound, 
Translated into a potential plant capacity 
of 500,000 tons of nitrogen fertilizer, or 
1,500,000 tons of ammonium nitrate which is 
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33 percent nitrogen, this amount, under fa- 
vorable moisture conditions, would produce 
as much as 16,500,000 tons of additional 
grain. In terms of wheat that additional 
grain would have provided bread for some 
80,000,000 people and might have left more 
wheat or corn or other grain available for 
livestock, poultry, and dairy feeds. 

We have been told repeatedly and force- 
fully that “food will write the peace,” 
but food hasn’t had a fair chance to fulfill 
that prophecy. The negligence that has kept 
the nitrate plants from providing the essen- 
tial material for boosting food production 
is a bad blunder. 





Test Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press of July 
4, 1946: 

TEST PERIOD 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ price index 
on 28 basic commodities rose 0.7 percent 
Tuesday, as compared with a rise of 3.6 per- 
cent Monday, the day OPA price controls 
became i:operative. Some prices, however, 
notably those on hogs and steers, declined 
appreciably from Monday highs. 

According to the Bureau, hog price in- 
creases Monday averaged $2.80, while prices 
on steers rose $2.50. Tuesday the average 
drop on hogs was $1.30 and that on steers, 50 
cents. To some extent, the net price gains 
represent the loss of Government subsidies 
which went out with price controls. In 
other words, costs which consumers had been 
paying through Government subsidies are 
now directly reflected in the prices on live- 
stock. 

As was to be expected, the removal of price 
ceilings encouraged a greatly increased move- 
ment of livestock to market. This has been 
true particularly of hogs—and as the result 
of a plentiful supply, prices already have be- 
gun to seek lower levels. There is a distinct 
possibility that before Congress acts finally 
on price control, prices on such abundant 
commodities as pork will have dropped to 
OPA price levels, if not actually below them. 

For the majority of persons, however, the 
important thing is that meat again is rapidly 
finding its way to the butchers’ shelves. 
What happened when price controls on meat 
were lifted was that a death blow was dealt 
the Nation’s worst black market. There is 
not now, nor has there been, a meat short- 
age and livestock holdings are the highest in 
history. But a large proportion of the meat 
which has been reaching the dinner tables 
has been handled by black markets—at black 
market prices. We have experienced a tre- 
mendous inflation of meat prices, but it has 
been a hidden inflation and has been almost 
completely uncontrollable. Now, for the first 
time in months, meat and meat prices are out 
in the open, where they are subject to the 
normal controls exercised by the great mass 
of consumers. 

In reality we presently are going through 
a test period in which Congress will have an 
unparalleled opportunity to study price 
trends on all the items which go to make 
up the cost-of-living index. At least 2 
months before OPA expired, its staff was say- 
ing that if the measures it had taken to 
increase the available supply of meat in open 


markets proved unsuccessful, it would elimi- 
nate price ceilings. It is now apparent that 
such action should have been taken a long 
time ago. Similar evidence to justify the 
permanent abandonment of ceilings on other 
comnuiodities doubtless is in the making. 

All the ballyhoo to the contrary, there is 
no great need for haste in writing another 
OPA bill. Congress can reinstate controls 
any time it wants to—and it can make price 
ceilings retroactive to any date. Something 
undoubtedly is to be gained by using the 
present opportunity to test the scores of 
theories on price control prevalent in Wash- 
ington and around every cracker barrel. 
Some in Congress, in fact, are inclined to 
take that view. Ultimately we may get new 
price legislation that will apply only to those 
items still in short supply and on which 
prices have soared unreasonably. That pos- 
sibility, by the way, should prove a strong 
incentive to keep prices at moderate levels. 
The smart producer who would like to re- 
main free of price restraints will avoid in- 
viting new controls by maintaining his prices 
at sane levels. 

What has happened and is happening in 
the meat situation may well be duplicated 
in other cases. Increased supplies of other 
commodities may be somewhat slower than 
meat in reaching the market; but as the 
quantity increases, initial price advances will 
be pared. “Hold your fire” is therefore good 
advice both for Congress and the consumer. 





Rumania Betrayed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mtr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
comment in regard to the Rumanian 
newspaper which I received recently, 
dated March 1, 1946. It is published 
by the Rumanian Liberal Party, an op- 
position party to the present Government 
in Rumania. It consists of four pages. 

The type on the first page has appar- 
ently been so badly mutilated after it was 
set that it is unreadable. Pages 3 and 
4 are blank. 

My recollection is that when the for- 
eign ministers met in Moscow, Russia, it 
was agreed that the Rumanian people 
would have free speech, a free press, and 
free elections. My information is that 
our American Ambassador, Mr. Harri- 
man, conferred with the Rumanian 
Premier and obtained a guaranty to that 
effect. On the strength of that guar- 
anty, Great Britain and the United 
States recognized the present Rumanian 
Government. 

Now it appears that such guaranty 
has not been fulfilled nor any attempt 
made to carry it out. The result is that 
both the Rumanian people and our Gov- 
ernment have been deceived and misled 
and another scrap of paper has been 
added to an ever-increasing list of na- 
tional duplicity and fraud. 

Domination and force will be recog- 
nized as the factors compelling a free- 
dom-loving small nation to carry out, not 
its own will, but the power of an im- 
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posed ideology now on the march in 
Europe. 

A Russian army of occupation con. 
sisting of three-quarters of a million 
men in a country of 20,000,000 people, aj. 
ready devoid of essential food, is a heavy 
burden and prevents rehabilitation of 
that country and its inhabitants. 

The announcement of the Atlantic 
Charter as a policy on the part of our 
Government toward small nations, that 
their territorial rights would be respected 
and that they should have a right to live 
under whatever form of government the 
people themselves should choose, met 
with overwhelming approval on the part 
of the people of the United States. Our 
failure to defend that policy has lowered 
our prestige in the world and destroyed 
the respect of small nations toward us. 

Let other governments which seek our 
recognition demonstrate good faith in 
their commitments before we extend of- 
ficial recognition, in order to prevent an- 
other Rumanian spectacle. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, efforts are 
being made to hold prices of consumer 
goods in line. The necessity for the 
continuation of price control on many 
lines could and should be eliminated. 
Competition will take care of the in- 
creases on the price of articles in full and 
sufficient producticn. 

I enclose as part of my remarks, news 
items from the Rocky Mountain News of 
Thursday, July 4, 1946, and the Denver 
Post of the same date: 


[From the Rocky Mountain News of July 
4, 1946] 


DENVER Firms Try Harvest To Stop RIsE 
(By Jack Foster) 


The Denver merchants—the long-estab- 
lished wholesale and retail firms in our 
town—were worried. 

They were worried for fear that their cus- 
tomers might get the idea that with the 
sudden end of OPA they were going to take 
advantage of the possibility of hiking prices. 

So these heads of our food and clothing, 
our dry goods and appliances stores asked us 
newsp-permen to sit in with them yester- 
day afternoon at a special meeting in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building to hear what 
they had to say. 


WILL PLAY SQUARE WITH CUSTOMERS 


And what they had to say, in effect, was 
this: 

“We are going to do everything within our 
power to keep prices strictly in line. We 
realize that the customers are the men and 
women who make our businesses possible. 
If we took advantage of them at this critl- 
cal moment, they would not be our friends 
any more; they would not be our customers, 
and our business would suffer. We are going 
to play squarely down the price line with 
them.” 

White-haired J. Nevin Carson of the Car- 
son Crockery Co., was presiding. Around 
him sat the men who do 90 percent of the 














pusiness in Denver in the food, retail, and 
variety lines. 

These men ranged from the chiefs of the 
great department stores, to large retailers of 
food, to the national chain stores, to the 
wholesalers of food. 

Came the subject of bread. R. S. Mcil- 
raine, chief of Rainbo Bread, spoke. 


PRICE OF FLOUR MAY GO DOWN 


“Under the OPA, the Government paid a 
subsidy of $1.04 per 100 pounds on flour,” he 
said. “That subsidy now has been removed. 
This means, of course, that $1.04 has been 
added per 100 pounds to the price of flour. 
But the information I get from the baking 
industry is that all of us are going to make 
every effort to pass none of this on to the 
consumer, As a matter of fact, I have a 
notion that when everything adjusts itself 
the price of flour actually may go down.” 

Came the question of meat. Everybody 
spoke on that, for this is the most critical 
item in food. It was pointed out that on 
finished meat there was a subsidy of 6 cents 


per pound, which was ended with the death , 


of OPA. 

This, it was admitted, has been passed on 
in a large number of cases to the consumer, 
and the customer has paid increased prices 
for fine grades of meat. 


MEAT QUESTION TO LEVEL OFF 


But if the public will steer clear for a 
while from the fine grades it was the feeling 
of this group that the whole meat picture 
will level itself off. 

Then the subject of fruits—oranges, in 
particular. Oscar Olson, president of the 
Denver Retail and Growers Association, told a 
story. 

“Under OPA price of oranges was frozen,” 
he said. “But with the end of OPA grading 
has begun again. Now large oranges have 
gone up in price. But small oranges, which 
represent 90 percent of the market, have de- 
creased $3 a box.” 

Then butter, and eloquently Charles Cole- 
man, of the Red and White Stores, decried 
the idea that butter had sold in Denver for 
95 cents a pound. 


EIGHTY-FIVE-CENT BUTTER STORY UNTRUE 


“I heard that story and I checked every 
place I knew to see whether it was true—and 
it just isn’t true at all,” he said. “Butter is 
not going to skyrocket.” 

Well, the feeling of these men was that they 
have a tremendous responsibility to keep the 
price line even to the end that they can 
prove their oft-repeated faith that business 
can operate far more successfully—to busi- 
nhessmen and consumer alike—if Government 
is completely out of the realm of private 
enterprise, 

They passed a resolution which said: 

1. We will make merchandise of honest 
quality available to the public as rapidly and 
in as large volume as the circumstances will 
permit, 

PRICE EXPLOITATION TO BE PROHIBITED 


_2. We will prohibit within our own estab- 
lishments any and all disposition to exploit 
current conditions by increasing prices be- 
yond our cost plus over normal necessary 
mark-ups. 

3. So long as scarcity of any line of mer- 
chandise may continue we will endeavor to 
en goods equitably among our cus- 
omers, 

Those who attended the meeting in addi- 
tion to those mentioned were: C. A. Shinn, 
Denver Dry Goods Co.; Alfred Triefus, May 
Co.; A. R. Sonneman, Daniel’s & Fisher: C. F. 
Beaglehole, Joslin Dry Goods Co.; William L. 
Hillyard, Gano-Downs; T. W. Henritze, Safe- 
way Stores; Meyer Neusteter, of Neusteter’s; 
W. E. Glass, Cottrell Clothing Co.; Harry Fon- 
us, Fontius Shoe Co.; O. H. Hage, Woolworth 
Co.; C. J. Williams, 8. H. Kress Co.; Ralph 
DeGidio and Joe Leyden, Miller Groceteria; 
E. H. Lambott, Piggly-Wiggly; Russell Mc- 
Neill, South Denver Civic Association; Paul 
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MacDowell, W. T. Grant; Homer Torrey, J. C. 
Penney Co.; Thomas Haugen, Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; Wade Hampton, Sears & Roe- 
buck; William Reeves, Red & White; Wesley 
Taylor, Home Owned Stores; George Porkor- 
ny, American Furniture Co. 


[From the Denver Post of July 4, 1946] 
DENVER MERCHANTS To Hotp Price LINE 


Businessmen, representing 90 percent of 
the retail business in Denver, yesterday 
pledged themselves to “hold the line” on 
prices to consumers as far as it is possible 
to do it. 

The retail businessmen, at a meeting in 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce audito- 
rium, adopted a resolution setting forth their 
purpose and point of view. : 

“Because the interest of the public and 
business which serves that public alike de- 
mand the maintenance of a stabilized price 
level,” the resolution read, “we freely and 
sincerely pledge ourselves to observe the fol- 
lowing in the conduct of our business: 

“1. We will make merchandise of honest 
quality available to the public as rapidly and 
in as large volume as the circumstances will 
permit. 

“2. We will prohibit within our own estab- 
lishment any and all disposition to exploit 
current conditions by increasing prices be- 
yond our cost-plus or normal necessary 
mark-ups. 

“3. So long as scarcity of any line of mer- 
chandise may continue, we will endeavor to 
distribute goods equitably among our cus- 
tomers.” 

The businessmen present at the meeting 
are tor figures in the retail food, clothing, 
and consumer-goods trade in Denver. They 
were unanimous in their determination to 
make an individual and collective effort to 
abide by the plan outlined in the resolution. 

They said some price increases on certain 
items were inevitable, notably on meat prod- 
ucts, which before the President’s veto of 
the OPA bill had been covered by Govern- 
ment subsidies. 





Platform of American Veterans’ 
Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I insert in the REcorpD 
the veterans’ affairs platform of the 
American Veterans’ Committee—AVC— 
adopted at their recent convention at 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 14-16, 1946. 

I have followed with interest the de- 
velopment of the American Veterans’ 
Committee—AVC—which I am told is 
one of the largest and the fastest grow- 
ing of any exclusively World War II vet- 
erans’ organization. After every major 
war, veterans have banded together in a 
new organization of their own genera- 
tion and their own creation. We must 
look to these World War HEI veterans for 
guidance as to the wants and needs of 
the new generation which in a few years 
will be assuming national leadership. 

I have before me the veterans’ affairs 
platform of the AVC. Although AVC is 
not asking special favors for veterans, it 
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is conscious, as we all are, that veterans 
need certain assistance in the readjust- 
ment period. AVC asks for strict en- 
forcement of veterans’ seniority rights in 
employment without attempt to create 
superseniority; for extension of on-the- 
job training program with added vigi- 
lance against existing abuses; more ade- 
quate provision for veterans’ education 
and training; a more liberal loan policy 
to veterans; and vigorous implementa- 
tion of the existing housing program. 

Knowing AVC’s record I am sure that 
the membership means to carry on an 
honest and determined fight for this 
platform. AVC has already distin- 
guished itself by speaking up for a real 
housing program and I am sure that it 
will continue this drive until the veterans 
who fought this war have adequate and 
decent housing. I am told that AVC is 
now working on an extensive plan to in- 
sure jobs for all veterans. It is likewise 
fighting to protect the veteran against 
inflation. I can think of no better 
foundation upon which a_ veterans’ 
organization can found its efforts to pro- 
tect and assist the veteran than this 
three-point program for jobs, housing, 
and protection of the veterans’ income. 
Iam sure that the World War II veterans 
as well as the people of this country ap- 
preciate AVC’s dynamic program to assist 
the men who fought and won the last 
great war to preserve our opportunity to 
work for a better America. 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
I. THE ARMED SERVICES ORGANIZATIONS 

1. We favor a unified armed force sufficient 
for national defense and to fulfill our inter- 
national commitments and responsibilities. 

2. We favor extension of selective service 
to fulfill these military commitments until 
such a time as sufficient volunteers are ob- 
tained. 

3. We are opposed to universal compulsory 
military training in time of peace. 

4. The existing social and economic or- 
ganization of our armed forces is inconsist- 
ent with the military needs of a democracy. 
We therefore urge the immediate adoption of 
the Doolittle report for all branches of the 
armed services with particular emphasis 
upon: 

(1) Drastic revision of the court-martial 
system. 

(2) Elimination of the “caste” system. 

(3) Complete elimination of racial and re- 
ligious segregation and discrimination. 

(4) Increased off-duty educational oppor- 
tunities. 

(5) A free armed-forces press. 


Il. THE CITIZEN-VETERAN 


1. We deem the task of rehabilitating our 
war casualties a sacred duty and inviolate 
trust. To this end: 

(1) We endorse the conduct of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration under Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley. 

(2) We support outright grant of specially 
equipped automotive vehicles for amputees. 

2. We maintain that it is both the vet- 
eran’s basic need and right that he be 
promptly restored to the economic and social 
status which he would have nurmally reached 
as a civilian had he not been in the armed 
services. The achievement of economic secu- 
rity through sound economic planning as 
citizens rather than special grant or favor as 
veterans is basic AVC philosophy. To ex- 
pedite the achievement of this goal and this 
philosophy we urge: 

(1) Strict enforcement of veteran’s senior- 
ity rights in employment granted by law 
without attempt to create superseniority. 
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(2) Extension of the on-the-job training 
program with added vigilance against ex- 
isting abuses. 

(3) Immediate grant of retroactive ter- 
minal leave pay for enlisted men. 

(4) Abolition of the distinction between 
officers and enlisted men in the grant of re- 
tirement pay for service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

(5) More adequate provision for veterans’ 
education and training. 

(6) Modification of existing pension 
policies to emphasize retraining and re- 
education as the most vital force in rehabili- 
tation. 

(7) Liberalization of procedures and terms 
for loans to veterans for the purchase of 
homes and the establishment of businesses. 

(8) Federalization of the USES with effec- 
tive job placement. 

(9) Vigorous implementation of existing 
housing programs and an investigation of 
surplus property disposal operations with 
particular respect to veterans’ priorities. 





The British Loan and the Welfare of the 


American People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, it is good to 
have views of a real American and a war 
veteran On American ideals and the 
things affecting the welfare of our coun- 
try. It is my privilege to insert here a 
letter received from the little town of 
Sagle, located in the rugged mountain 
section of the Idaho Panhandle—a tim- 
bered country where, in recent years, the 
pioneers have gone in and cleared away 
the forest and hewed farms and homes 
out of the stumps and cut-over lands of 
north Idaho. Hardy pioneers and real 
Americans everyone, I commend this 
record of the experiences and the ideals 
expressed by this veteran who fought in 
the south Pacific for the thoughtful con- 
sideration of my colleagues. 

In passing, I may add that from my 
studies of money and the past history 
of British money and trade manipula- 
tion to their advantage and our disad- 
vantage over the years, I cannot see how 
anyone with the best interest of this 
country at heart can vote for the British 
loan. The letter follows: 

SAGLE, IDAHO, July 4, 1946. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE. 

DeEaR Mr. WHITE: On this day, the 4th of 
July, I can’t help but think and so I am 
going to try and express to ypu the way I 
feel. 

You may think from my letter that I am 
a little bitter, and I may be at that. When 
I look back on the 2 years of my life I spent 
in the jungles of the south Pacific, and all 
the boys (American boys) that are staying 
over there for good, never to return home. 
At this time to see our Government in Wash- 
ington worry so much more about all the 
rest of the world than it does about its peo- 
ple here at home. 

If it isn’t focd for the Germans, Italians, 
and Japs, who today seem so greatly to de- 
serve everything their heart desires, now that 
they are beaten and have quit killing off 
our boys, it is to grant billions of its peo- 
fle’s money to the peoples of the world, 


while our many troubles at home get so little 
attention. 

It may be possible for England’s diplomats 
to make our Government believe they are 
democratic, but if our officials had spent 
time as I dig in British-dominated islands, 
they could not be fooled. 

Mr. WHITE, in this country of ours, if one 
of its people borrow money from the Gov- 
ernment it takes a mortgage on everything 
you own, and if you default, well, your credit 
is ruined. The British as you recall, bor- 
rowed a lot of money from us after the other 
war and, as I remember, Congress passed 
a law against making further loans to coun- 
tries that refused to pay us back. But, oh, 
how easy the people’s representatives in 
Washington forget.such things as long as it 
is not their own money. 

I believe that if you talked to most of the 
veterans, you would find they feel just as I 
do. I cannot help but feel that Congress 
is more concerned with Europe’s troubles 
than with America’s. 

Mr. WuirTeE, I do hope you vote against the 
loan to Britain as I think a lot of you 
both as a man and a Representative. Eut I 
will never again be able to vote for or sup- 
port anyone who thinks that we must give 
our money as well as food and materials so 
that the world can call us damn fools and 
crooks as they have done in the past. From 
now on, I am 100 percent for Americans in 
America. 

My motto would keep America strong by 
keeping our money and materials at home 
SO we will be able to defend ourselves if and 
when the next great conflict comes. 

May we all hope on this 4th of July 1946 
that our people and Government may re- 
member that our men died in this war to 
keep America strong and free; not to shackle 
us to England or any other country, as I be- 
lieve that would bring us only further grief. 

Yours truly, 
Harvey SIMON. 





The Livestock Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following sum- 
mary of the livestock situation for the 
week ending July 6, 1946, as reported by 
the St. Louis Livestock Exchange, Na- 
tional Stockyards, IIL: 

Combined receipts (in round numbers) at 12 
markets, compiled by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Cattle and calves: 


po ee ee 179, 000 

RG I a ciecssiania eimssinte iencnecen dae 177, 000 

TOG BGG co scwlucnadaneeaiiad 184, 000 
Hogs: 

TAS WOR sc ddé wncn cosine 284, 000 

Lett WEOE..cdccdurrktdotiiabaneid 67, 000 

WOOP 000. 65cekonnsteaseaanin 140, 000 
Sheep: 

SUE Ri idciccngmemceoninnein 36, 000 

1: CORR, ccniciitianmneananen 248, 000 

TOGl Meu cnacnccieninmeswenane 133, 000 


The markets covered are: East St. Louis, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, Sioux City, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Denver, Oklahoma City, and Fort Worth. 

The first peacetime Independence Day since 
1941 also saw the United States free of Gov- 
ernment price control for the first time since 
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early in 1942. Due to shortage of supplies 
livestock prices had been glued to OPA ¢eijj. 
ings for many months and the natural reac. 
tion was toward higher prices on the Markets, 
During the week, record prices were paid for 
choice steers and, at Natioral Stockyards, g 
load averaging 1,210 pounds brought ¢29. 
Of particular interest to the trade was the 
restraint practiced by most big packers, 
whose bids were at or close to OPA levels, 

Along with OPA’s demise went the contro. 
versial compliance program; thus, Govern- 
ment grading is no longer compulsory, but by 
choice, as originally planned. Slaughter 
controls, with the exception of regulation of 
noninspected slaughterers, are also off. An- 
other dead issue is the payment of all sup. 
sidies. Under OPA, slaughterers could claim 
as much as $3.40 per hundredweight on 
choice steers; at the $17.90 ceiling, the actual 
price of such kinds was $21.30. Adding to 
this figure the 50 cents per hundredweight 
feeder subsidy brings the price up to $21.80, 
and comparing this total to the $22.00 top 
paid here, it would seem that the charge of 
skyrocket prices is hardly justified. 

In discussing consumer prices, most un- 
informed sources mention only over-the- 
counter prices and if reference is made to 
subsidies, it is said that “Government pays 
the subsidy.” As Government of itself origi- 
nates no money, everything paid out by Gov- 
ernment must, in turn, be paid to Govern- 
ment by the taxpayer-consumer. In the 
final analysis, it is the consumer who pays 
the over-the-counter price and the subsidies, 
although not reflected in the retail prices, 
do show up in tax bills paid by practically 
every consumer. It would seem, therefore, 
that with the exception of wage earners 
whose exemptions permit them freedom 
from withholding tax, the average consumer 
has no ielief from repayment to Govern- 
ment of the subsidies. 

The following table may be of use in com- 
paring prices paid for livestock during this 
OPA-less week with the totals of the week 
immediately preceding, under OPA controls: 

Subsidies paid by the Government (tax- 
payers) : 

TO PACKERS (LIVE WEIGHT BASIS) 


On cattle grading AA (choic~ beef), $3 per 
hundredweight. 

On cattle grading A (good beef), $2.95 per 
hundredweight. 

On cattle grading B (commercial beef), 
$1.90 per hundredweight. 

All other cattle (canners, cutters, utility, 
and culls), $1.25 per hundredweight. 

(Nonprocessing packers, in addition to the 
above subsidies, received a 40-cent per hun- 
dred-weight extra payment. If a packer fed 
his own cattle and could qualify, he also was 
entitled to the 50-cent per hundredweight 
feeder subsidy.) 

On hogs, Federal inspection, $1.70 per hun- 
dredweight. 

On calves, $1.10 per hundredweight. 

(In addition to subsidies paid direct to 
packers, feeders also received 50 cents per 
hundredweight on qualified cattle; $2 to $2.65 
on lambs, and $1 per hundredweight on 
sheep.) 

Hogs, therefore, under OPA, cost $16.50, 
National Stockyards basis ($14.80 ceiling, 
plus $1.70 subsidy). Practical hog top on 
Friday of this week, $16.50. Lamb top here 
on June 28, with OPA controls, $15.50. Add- 
ing the $2.65 feeder subsidy brings the total 
up to $18.15. The top of $18 paid this week 
for lambs is therefore 15 cents per hundred- 
weight lower than the previous week. 

Under OPA, the situation in the sheep mar- 
ket differed from that in the cattle and hog 
departments. No ceilings or floors had been 
imposed on the live animals but ceilings 0m 
the meat from sheep and lambs had been in 
effect since 1942. Ceiling on lamb and mut- 
ton was imposed in August 1942, when the 
top for live lambs here was $14.75. Along 
with other meats, the ceiling was rolled back 











10 percent in June 1943, and a compensating 
subsidy of 95 cents per hundredweight was 
given to slaughterers, which was withdrawn 
August 5, 1945, when the subsidy was granted 
to feeders of sheep and lambs. 

In spite of Federal controls on meat, the 
*price of live lambs by February 1943 had ad- 
vanced to a $17 top, the highest since 1929. 
Simultaneously with the feeder subsidy an- 
nouncement in July last year, our lamb top 
dropped to under $15 and after 4 weeks of 
operation, the trade reported that the drop 
in lamb prices had entirely offset the Gov- 
ernment subsidy. By April of this year the 
market had recovered to the 1945 peak of $17 
and adding the $3.15 subsidy gave the feeder 
a net return of $20.15 for his lambs over 90 
pounds. 

Sr. Louis Livestock EXCHANGE, 
W. R. Hurt, Secretary. 





Chester Bowles Squawks on Terminal 
Leave as Inflationary, but Favors 
Inflationary British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, discuss- 
ing inflation, Mr. Bowles, in the New 
York Times, on July 7 declares: 

Handle veterans’ terminal leave pay with 
care. * * * I believe that the estimated 
amount of $6,000,000,000 which would be 
dumped into the economy by the legislation 
now before Congress would have grave reper- 
cussions at this time. 

As a practical alternative, terminal-leave 
pay could be issued in the form of script 
which the veteran could cash at some later 
time when iuflationary pressures have sub- 
sided. The delay in payment might create 
hardship for some veterans. But I think we 
would find that most would favor payment 
in an erderly fashion which would help in- 
sure that a dollar of terminal-leave pay 
would still be worth a dollar. 


Mr. Bowles thinks a hand-out now to 
veterans would be inflationary. 

But is he worried about the inflation- 
ary consequences of the proposed $4,000,- 
000,000 hand-out to Great Britain? 

No! That hand-out will be all right, 
wrote Mr. Bowles to Mr. Clayton, back 
on March 8. 

Said Mr. Bowles about the hand- 
out to Britain: 

It is of cours¢ clear that our foreign lend- 
ing program will result in increased demand 
for certain American commodities. I do not 
See, however, any reason why this should 
have any significant effect upon prices. It 
may have the effect of placing some addi- 
tional strain upon enforcement of ceilings in 
Cases where there is a compliance problem. 


What has Mr. Bowles said in the fore- 
going sentences? Although he has used 
the language that conceals instead of re- 
pr the meaning is not hard to dis- 

over. 

It is this: The Britism loan and other 
hand-outs will make the shortages in 
America worse. Because of that, more 
ruthless regimentation will be needed to 
force the American consumer to go with- 
out the things he wants and needs. 

The answer—the compliance prob- 
lem—created by the British loan de- 
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mand—is a stronger and more ruthless 
OPA gestapo. That is the plain meaning 
of Mr. Bowles’ letter on the British loan. 

But when a similar gigantic addition 
to domestic purchasing pressures—a sly 
way of dismissing the existing inflation— 
is contemplated for a group of veterans, 
Mr. Bowles says, in effect, “wait awhile.” 

Mr. Bowles says further: 

There is no doubt that the foreign lend- 
ing program will add somewhat to these in- 
flationary pressures, but the addition will 
be small relative to the inflationary pressures 
already created by domestic forces. 


But when Mr. Bowles applies the fore- 
going yardstick to terminal leave, he is 
afraid of “grave repercussions.” 

In other words, Mr. Bowles thinks it 
not dangerous to give Britain four bil- 
lion inflationary dollars, but very danger- 
ous to give them to our veterans. 

He fails to mention that the veterans’ 
hand-out would be much less inflationary 
than the British loan, because the dollars 
in the hands of veterans would not result 
in an export drain of our resources in a 
time of disturbing shortage. 

Another sentence from Bowles’ letter 
on the British hand-out demonstrates 
the questionable nature of his claim that 
OPA desires to end its regimentation. He 
says: 

An action which would increase excess de- 
mand for a commodity subject to price ceil- 
ings need not have any effect upon its actual 
price at all. 


The meaning of this assertion needs to 
be clearly understood. Bowles indicates 
that it is perfectly okay for Government 
to deliberately create shortages by for- 
eign commitments—and then to ruth- 
lessly regiment the American people to 
carry out those promises abroad. 

Members who, like Mr. Bowles, desire 
to see the American people burdened and 
shackled indefinitely should follow Mr. 
Bowles and vote for the British gift. 





Economic Benefits of River Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article by Mrs. Marcella 
Allen, secretary-treasurer, Nebraska 
Reciamation Association, which was 
published in a recent issue of the Irriga- 
tion Farmer at Holdrege, Nebr.: 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF RIVER DEVELCPMENT— 
WITH UNITED STATES ECONOMY GEARED TO 
PROPOSITION OF PLENTY, RIVER VALLEYS MUST 
BE DEVELOPED IF NATION IS TO SURVIVE 


(By Marcella Allen, secretary-treasurer, 
Nebraska Reclamation Association) 


Recent press releases disclose that House 
Appropriations Committee has recommended 
an unprecedented slash of nearly 50 percent 
in the budget for the Interior Department. 
The Reclamation Bureau asked for an appro- 
priation of $23,783.000 for the initial stages 
of the Missouri River Basin development. 
The committee recommcnded only $10,3:2,- 
685. 
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The hearings in the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations began May 16, and lasted 
several days. At this writing we do not 
know what they may be able to salvage from 
that wreckage of the plans for the West. 

When the debate was being held in the 
House Appropriations Committee, some Con- 
gressmen attempted to show that the Bureau 
was given all of the money that it asked for. 
What actually happened was that they sub- 
mitted a second budget, under duress, and 
which was submitted with the following 
statement: 

“The effect of any such drastic reduction, 
which would be contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive agencies, would be 
disastrous to the program for this develop- 
ment of the West, disruptive to the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal program, and to the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s programs, and would jeopard- 
ize the Bureau’s plans for compliance with 
the repayment requirements of the reclama- 
tion law, inasmuch as all of these projects 
would be left to some smaller degree in a 
non-income-producing category until further 
congressional action repaired the damage. 
Such action would also wreck the integrated 
program of veterans’ employment in recla- 
mation construction and veterans’ settle- 
ment upon the newly irrigated lands that the 
construction program as it was presented to 
you by the President would provide.” 

The action of this committee makes us 
wonder if these men know what is at stake. 
In the hope that some of this information 
is unknown to them and will reach them, this 
month our association will devote the space 
so kindly furnished to us by the irrigation 
farmer to setting down a few benefits to be 
gained by the development of this Missouri 
River Valley. 

There are a number of plans offered for the 
development of this often-styled “Golden 
River.” There have been plans for many 
years. The ones which are most frequently 
now mentioned are the Pick plan, the Sloan 
plan, Missouri Valley Authority, a Missouri 
Valley Cooperative, and the Ickes plan. 

Of the recent plans to be offered, the first 
to ke presented to Congress was that of 
Brig. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, then Colonel Pick, 
division engineer of Missouri River division. 
His report was offered and approved by Con- 
gress in August of 1943. Since the time of 
George Washington the Army engineers have 
been entrusted with flood control and navi- 
gation. 

Although the Pick plan proposed multiple- 
purpose projects, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
entrusted with irrigation and reclamation, 
promptly proposed a substitute plan. This 
plan was called the Sloan plan, after the 
Bureau of Reclamation engineer, W. G. Sloan. 
This plan also was for multiple-purpose proj- 
ects, with emphasis on irrigation, however, 
and less on navigation. This was submitted 
in April 1944, and is known as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 191. 

Ultimately, the two Departments, War and 
Interior, got together, and the combination 
of the plans, called the Pick-Sloan plan, was 
authorized in the Flood Control Act of De- 
cember 22, 1944. These plans deal mainly 
with the construction of the projects, al- 
though planning to use some Federal agency 
already in existence for the operation. 

The Missouri Valley Authority (bill S. 555), 
introduced by Senator Murray of Montana, 
proposed both construction and operation by 
a new Federal agency. This bill is in retire- 
ment at present at the request of its intro- 
duced, although there is another “author- 
ity” bill before the House now, for the Co- 
lumbia River. 

The Missouri Valley Cooperative plan was 
offered by State Senator C. Petrus Peterson, 
now president of the Nebraska Reclamation 
Association, before the first annual meeting 
of that organization, January 20, 1945. This 
plan deals with the operation of the projects 
after they are completed and offers a system 
for area home rule. This idea seems to have 
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found some favor with the present Secretary 
of the Interior, J. A. Krug, judging from some 
of his recent statements as reported in the 
press. 

The Ickes plan, presented by the Depart- 
ment of Interior by the former Secretary, Har- 
old Ickes, is almost an exact replica of the 
Missouri Valley Authority bill, except that all 
operational authority would rest in the De- 
partment of Interior. 

It is the opinion of many of us that too 
much attention has been given to the strife 
between departments and personalities and 
not enough to the benefits that will accrue 
from the development of the Missouri Valley. 
So obscure is the thinking of most people on 
this latter item, that they play with the idea 
that we can take the development or leave 
it alone, that it will simply boost the pros- 
perity of the area but that we could get along 
without it. 

Let us get this one straight: We must de- 
velop the Misseuri Valley and a number of 
the other valleys, if we are to survive as a 
nation. Our Nation, our economy, is geared 
to the proposition of plenty. Even our freight 
rates are geared to the same tune, that of 
plenty. That is why, when food is short, 
the industrial East is the first to suffer. If 
when food is short, and it will soon be so 
nationally, as well as internationally, we resi- 
dents of the valley will not be the ones who 
will suffer. It will be the industrial East, as 
they are doing right now. They have had no 
butter for months, canned goods are short, 
and there is a certain cosmic justice in this 
situation. When our eastern Representatives 
realize this. they will urge appropriations for 
the West. 

The largest valley area to be developed is 
the Missouri. It is one-sixth the area of the 
continental United States. It contains but 
7,000,000 people, or about one-twentieth of 
the population. The river runs through 10 
States, with Nebraska alone lying entirely 
within the Missouri Basin. The river is 
2,475 miles long and extends from Three 
Forks, Mont., to St. Louis, Mo.; and takes in 
every problem known to man and rivers. It 
is the second longest river in the United 
States and almost four times as long as the 
Tennessee River. This area is part of the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803, which originally 
cost $15,000,000. 

The area to be watered is 5,000,000 acres, 
a greater acreage than New Jersey. Of this, 
1,000,000 are in Nebraska alone. This is by 
surface irrigation, and our geologists say, if 
this is done, we can irrigate another 1,000,000 
acres by underground water here in Nebraska. 
This one item alone shows how the benefits 
pyramid 

Estimates vary as to the amount of water 
to be stored, from 63,000,000 acre-feet to 110,- 
000,000, depending on who is giving the fig- 
ures. We have to remember that these plans 
are very new and subject to a lot of change. 
By way of comparison we can think of the 
Kingsley Reservoir, with a maximum capacity 
of 2,000,000 acre-feet, which so far has never 
held more than one and one-third million 
acre-feet. 

At present the plan is to build 20 power 
plants with an annual capacity of from two 
to ten billion kilowatts, also depending on 
who is giving the figure. The latter figure is 
that of General Pick, who says that will be 
secondary power to a great extent. Even so, 
there will be an enormous amount of primary 
power. It will be used, make no mistake. 

Here in Nebraska, the hydro managers an- 
ticipated a 15-percent drop in the use of 
power after the war was over. Instead of 
that we used 5 percent more than ever, and 
the REA can’t begin to satisfy the number 
on the waiting lists. Slashing of the funds 
from the transmisison lines isn’t going to 
help the situation much. 

Nineteen more communities will be pro- 
vided with safe water supplies, and the inte- 
grated projects themselves will insure the 


preservation of sanitation of our streams 
more than hit-and-miss development. Add 
to this the factor that we are conscious that 
it should be preserved. 

Included in the plans now in operation on 
the Missouri is the preservation of fish and 
wildlife by the maintenance of constant 
water levels in spawning areas. Here in Ne- 
braska we have nearly lost our fish from a 
number of factors and our fur business is not 
to be laughed off, a tidy $1,000,000 per year. 

On the other side of the page, the Missouri 
River averages $18,500,000 of damage an- 
nually, and in 1934-44 did over $50,000,000 
worth. It inundated 4,500,000 acres of land 
in that last spree. Ironically, in the same 
valley we dry out regularly and at some sea- 
son of each crop year we lose portions of our 
potential yields from drought. We also lose 
population, one of our greatest assets, all the 
time. Local businesses and municipalities 
spend $20,000,000 annually to control these 
waters. That does not include Federal 
spending. 

The cost of this development is estimated 
to be $1,400,000,000, of which three-fifths will 
be by the Bureau of Reclamation. At least 
that was what the original plans called for. 
As it now stands, the Army asked and re- 
ceived their full budget requirements of 
$40,000,000 and the Bureau got their budget 
slashed more than half. What the Senate 
may be able to salvage is open to speculation. 

I mentioned that we are losing population. 
More than 200,000 left the valley area be- 
tween 1930-40, the drought years. But that 
is not all, for 9.7 percent left from 1940-43, 
in spite of the war industries in a few cities. 
Moreover, the Veterans’ Administration say 
that only about half of the soldiers from the 
farm are going back to the farm, and why 
should they, until we as a Nation make it 
profitable and livable on those farms. Here 
in Nebraska, Scottsbluff County gained 405 
percent in population between 1910-40, and 
the tricounty area is showing the first gain 
since 1900. These are the only irrigated 
areas. 

This is another factor that should in- 
terest the industrial areas. If life is not 
made tenable in agriculture, these areas are 
going without food. 

Every acre of land irrigated supplements 
from 3 to 4 acres of grazing land. In the 
Missouri Valley alone this means at least 
20,000,000 acres. If and when we have an- 
other drought, this means the salvation of 
our herds. More food for industry. And we 
shall certainly have another drought. The 
records arrived at for over 400 years prove 
this conclusively. I shudder to think what 
would happen to our own Nation and to the 
world if we were so unfortunate as to have 
one this year, or next. 

Every family on the farm needs one fam- 
ily in the local town and another in in- 
dustry. Every dollar of farm income be- 
comes $7 in trade, and every dollar spent 
on irrigation alone returns $30. This brings 
commercial benefits, schools, roads, medical 
services, churches, civic improvements, and 
public utilities, such as light and electric 
energy to lighten the back-breaking tasks of 
the farm. The fertilizer plants that are 
possible will help in regaining and main- 
taining the soil under irrigation. 

Three-fourths of the farmer’s income goes 
into trade channels, and the total benefits 
average about 214 to 1 for every dollar spent 
on the projects as a whole. Yet when 
appropriations are mentioned one would 
think the West was asking for charity. 

As a matter of fact, $1,246,000,000 was 
spent on relief alone in the valley during 
the drought and depression years. This was 
almost enough to build these projects. Just 
another case of poor planning. If we have 
our valleys developed we will not be the 
financial drain on the eastern economy for 
relief, roads, schools, health, and the nu- 
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merous other Federal aids that we in the 
West receive. 

In considering trimming of these appro. 
priations, our committees should consider 
that this valley raises one-half of the breaq 
for the Nation, one-1.th of the butter, one- 
sixth of the pork, one-fifth of the beef, one- 
fourth of the mutton, and one-third of the® 
wool. Nebraska alone makes twice as much 
butter as New York and New Jersey, and twice 
as much as all six of the New England States. 
This might explain wh_ we have butter, meat, 
wheat, and canned food while they do rot. 
These items are short now, s0 why should 
shippers pay the freight to those areas, when 
they can sell it close to home? 

These are world, prob.ems. One-third of 
the earth’s land surface has less than 10 
inches of rain. Another third has between 
10 and 20 inches of rain. Another third has 
more than 20. NebrasKa averages from 10 to 
27 inches of rain from one State border to 
the other. 

It is perfectly obvious if we are to expand 
our food-production capacity, we must irri- 
gate, and save what land we can. This ex- 
pansion is urgent because our own popula- 
tion (while better fe. than other nations, 
has never been well fed on the whole) is 
expanding so rapidly we shall need this added 
production by the time the European and 
Asiatic food crises are somewhat alleviated. 

It is true that gold mines pan out, oil 
wells go dry, but land and water can last for- 
ever. Power is practically inexhaustible, ex- 
cept where siltage is a too-great problem. 
But our individual increase of wealth is not 
the way to attack this problem. We must 
show the industrial Representatives who are 
in the Congress that it is to their benefit to 
vote these appropriations, and to do it at 
once, before somebody, namely, their con- 
stituents, gets hurt. 





Land O’ Lakes Creameries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the June 
1946 issue of the magazine Country Gen- 
tleman contains a very interesting and 
informative article entitled “They Sell a 
Billion Pounds of Milk a Year,” by Arnold 
Nicholson. The article describes the op- 
erat:on of the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, 
the world’s largest dairy. cooperative. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

THEY SELL A BILLION POUNDS OF MILK A YEAR— 
FARMER CONTROL AND PROMOTION OF QUALITY 
FROM COW TO CONSUMER IS THE’ WAY LAND 
©’ LAKES BECAME THE WORLD'S LARGEST DAIRY 
COOPERATIVE 

(By Arnold Nicholson) 

Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., began with 
a college professor’s idea, and the courage of 
a few farmers who were willing to band to- 
gether to try it out. This month, on its 
twenty-fifth birthday, Land O’ Lakes is the 
largest dairy marketing co-op in the world, 
the joint enterprise of 110,000 farmer patrons, 
working through 408 member creameries, 
selling $81,000,000 worth of products a year. 


















The co-op is truly big business—pouring 
trainloads of milk, cream, butter, cheese, 
eogs, and poultry into the national market 
Jace through channels it has created and 
ins. It has performed one of the out- 
standing selling jobs of recent years, improv- 
ing the quality of dairy products for the 
benefit of producer and consumer alike. It 
is a shining example of the workings of free 
enterprise cooperatively owned. 

The accomplishments of Land O’ Lakes— 
the list of “firsts” and “biggests”—could go 
on for the balance of this story. A more 
realistic picture of the organization, how- 
ever, can be had by looking at the co-op 
through the eyes of those it supports and 





Take, for instance, the Ness family, pic- 


tured on this page. To Charles Ness, who 
has been a patron of Land O’ Lakes from the 
first and who is today an officer of one of 
the member creameries, the co-op has been 
the principal source of income from his farm 


for a generation. The Litchfield Creamery 
Co. of which he is secretary, was in on the 
birth of Land O’ Lakes as the Minnesota Co- 
operative Creamery Association, on June 7, 
1921. More than 300 local creameries got to- 
cether that day at the call of the newly creat- 
ed Minnesota Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Ness, who has farmed 240 acres a few 
miles south of Litchfield since 1910, had 
joined his neighbors in cooperative marketing 
long before Land O’ Lakes was formed, fol- 
lowing the philosophy that far-seeing T. L. 
Haecker, head of the University of Minne- 
sota’s dairy school, had spread through the 
State in the 1890’s. Litchfield and other lo- 
cal creameries confined their activities to 
butter making, selling on distant markets 
through commission men in small lots and 
often at a disadvantage. In those days 
Charley Ness and his five nearest neighbors 
took turns loading milk cans on their wagons 
for the slow, jolting haul to town. 

Then, just prior to 1921, the Litchfield 
plant tried pooling butter shipments with 
other co-op creameries in the county. They 
were fighting for their lives against the so- 
called centralizer system—the buyers of 
cream and makers of butter who had mar- 
kets the local co-ops couldn’t reach. The 
farm cream separator had arrived, and with 
it the model T. Wagon hauls of whole milk 
gave way to a cream can thumping floor 
boards in the back of the family car. 

The association—later to be renamed Land 
0’ Lakes—began as a State-wide organization 
to succeed and further the work of the 
county co-op pools. Litchfield became the 
nucleus for Land O’ Lakes district No. 1— 
the pooling point for a score or more of little 
Cc-op creameries. A. J. McGuire, who had 
been extension dairyman at the university in 
St. Paul, and was the first general manager of 
the association, came preaching the advan- 
tage of pool shipments, and the need for but- 
ter quality. Farm cream coolers were sold 
up and down the countryside. 

Another farmer from Litchfield, John 
Brandt, became president of the big central 
co-op. Brandt believed in farmer-owned 
trade names, in advertising, in going all the 
way to market with co-op products. The 
farmer directors of the association, with 
these goals in mind, financed a national con- 
test to find a name for the association’s qual- 
ity butter. Land O* Lakes was chosen, and 
in 1926 became the association name. The 
Grives for better, sweeter cream from the 
farm, strict supervision of the local creamery, 
and contests for high-score butter became a 
Source of pride, as well as dollars, to the Ness 
family when they learned that Land OQ’ Lakes 
quality was being advertised, not only by the 
come but by local merchants, from the At- 
— ‘c coast to places as far away as Shang- 
— China. President Brandt saw to it that 
te Ness and every other farmer patron 
= pp cca in Minnesota, northern Iowa, 

,_ sconsin got the good news, and bad, 
about their joint venture in a monthly pub- 

in frequent district and local meet- 





lication 
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ings. Today a morning news broadcast, 6 
days a week over a network of stations, sup- 
Plements the contact between patrons and 
headquarters at Minneapolis. 

In the thirties Charley Ness’ deliveries to 
the creamery underwent another change. 
District No. 1, at Litchfield, installed the 
first spray drier built in Minnesota. It 
pioneered in drying buttermilk from Litch- 
field and other creameries for human con- 
sumption. When the war came farm cream 
cans had given way to daily shipments of 
whole milk from the farm. Mr. Ness uses 
his separator only 1 month itn the year now— 
when his pigs are weaned. A huge lend- 
lease spray drying plant was built at Litch- 
field. It is one of 9 operated by Land 
O’ Lakes during the war, now under option 
for purchase by the co-op to supplement the 
21 drying plants already owned. 

Every morning trucks from the Litchfield 
creamery drive down the Ness farm lane and 
pick up his cans of milk, waiting in the 
electric cooling tank in the milk house out- 
side the barn. They go to the creamery just 
across the street from the big district 1 
processing plant in Litchfield. More often 
than not, Charley Ness’ milk is piped directly 
to the big plant after testing and weighing. 
Or it may be separated, with the cream be- 
coming butter and the skim going to the 
district plant. The butter, in 60-pound pack- 
ages that replaced tubs during the war, then 
travels to the Land O’ Lakes print room in 
Minneapolis for retail packaging. 

District 1 is Litchfield’s biggest enterprise. 
Spray and roller driers, milk condensers and 
evaporators, fill two buildings. A third is 
headquarters for a retail milk-bottling and 
ice-cream-manufacturing plant that serves 
the town. Busiest of all structures is one 
with many additions which houses the dis- 
trict offices, a locker plant with complete 
processing facilities, an egg receiving and 
grading station, a poultry-dressing plant, and 
a warehouse for distribution of Land O’ Lakes 
feed and farm supplies. 

This is headquarters for Mrs. Ness. The 
eggs from her farm flock are delivered there; 
she takes home Land O’ Lakes own brand of 
concentrate to feed her hens. The locker 
plant has ended messy, back-breaking butch- 
ering days on the Ness farm. A hog ora steer 
loaded in the pick-up, delivered to the locker 
piant, comes back as lard, as roasts, as steaks, 
or ground meat all ready to cook whenever 
needed—and the cost is only locker rental 
plus a cent a pound. 

Litchfield is processing and freezing head- 
quarters for about a third of the 23 local 
creameries that belong to district 1. 
These creameries have installed lockers for 
storage only and others plan to do the same 
as soon as equipment is available and the 
processing room at Litchfield can be enlarged. 
The local creameries, since the war, have 
been little more than receiving stations for 
whole milk, and the locker business expands 
their service for patrons. This pattern has 
begun in many of Land O’ Lakes districts. 
Central processing and freezing plants go 
hand-in-hand with Land O’ Lakes growing 
frozen egg business, and in time may result 
in a frozen poultry deal. 

Dressed pcultry is important to the co-op. 
More than 13,000,000 pounds were sold last 
year, reaching market through five plants 
similar to that at Litchfield. Thirteen mil- 
lion dozen eggs also were handled. Turkeys 
are a Land O’ Lakes specialty. None were 
raised by the Ness family, but the neighbors 
sold over a million pounds which were 
dressed at Litchfield. 

Land O’ Lakes field service, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, is available in the 
poultry operation. A laboratory on wheels 
travels from farm to farm—principally those 
where hatching eggs are produced—blood- 
testing and advising on sanitation, housing 
and feeding problems. Six co-op hatcheries 
turn cut 1,500,000 chicks and poults each 
year. 
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Field service in dairy production—Land O’ 
Lakes has 21 men for this work—is generally 
confined to the level of creameries and dis- 
trict plants. Farmer patrons, except when 
they have special problems, are helped at 
frequent local creamery meetings, where 
field men often have county agents and State 
extension workers on hand to join in dis- 
cussions of quality. 

Quality is a Land O’ Lakes watchword, and 
it begins on every patron’s farm. When 
Charley Ness and his neighbors transact their 
business at Litchfield they have to walk by 
a model milkhouse erected at a front corner 
of the district headquarters building. Plans 
for the structure are available from the co- 
op, and hundreds have been built, just as 
thousands of cream cooling tanks were in- 
stalled in earlier years. 

One of the basic and difficult decisions by 
the co-op leaders in the twenties was the or- 


to produce sweet cream butter of 93 score or 
better. There was no precedent for this 
large-scale up-grading, which involved tens 
of thousands of farm producers, hundreds 
of creameries and a brand-new Federal-State 
inspection system. The result, by 1930, was 
a new standard of butter quality for con- 
sumers, and Land O’ Lakes’ move all the 
way to market. Instead of selling through 
jobbers and commission men, the co-op ¢s- 
tablished branch offices and warehouses and 
sold butter direct to retail outlets. 

The quality emphasis has continued as 
Land O’ Lakes expanded into the egg and 
poultry business, into cheese, into dried, con- 
densed, and evaporated milk. Now that 
whole milk receipts are the rule instead of 
the exception some Land O’ Lakes creameries 
are paying price differentials for top grade. 
Co-op officers, sensitive to present demands 
for condensed and dried milk, frozen and 
plastic cream, much of it for reconstitution 
and resale by dairymen elsewhere, see the day 
coming when Land O’ Lakes will have a farm 
milk inspection service and creameries will 
maintain receiving rooms for two grades of 
milk. 

The pattern for the future of Land O’ 
Lakes was set during the war, as John Brandt 
sees it. The co-op then patriotically went all 
the way in the production of dried whole 
milk. Estimates are that a twelfth of Amer- 
ica’s production came from Land O’ Lakes- 
operated plants—the largest single producer 
in the world. Co-op production of all milk 
powder was 120,000,000 pounds in 1945. 

“We launched a new enterprise,” President 
Brandt says, “in which all the values of milk 
as food—not alone the butterfat—are to be 
realized and our reputation for quality, what- 
ever the final product, will be emphasized. 
Twenty years ago 90 percent of our cream- 
eries were selling buttermilk for hog feed. 
We now know that it’s not economical to 
put milk solids through a pig or acalf. All 
of the milk that each patron produces has a 
better use, somewhere, somehow, and we're 
equipping ourselves to find it. I can see the 
day coming when, for instance, our central 
plants will do in one process the work that it 
takes numerous steps to accomplish tcday. 
Milk will flow in, and the butter out here, 
while the solids, in their ultimate salable 
form, come out elsewhere.” 

The farmer directors associated with John 
Brandt in the management of their business 
are ready for that day—as they have been 
quick to meet every change that has come 
in the past. For example, during the con- 
tinuing shortage of butter due to the Gov- 
ernment-enforced price structure, they have 
spent generously for advertising to consumers 
to keep the Land O’ Lakes name briglkt, even 
though there has not been enough of the 
product to go around. This campaign has 
won national recognition and awards for the 
dairy farmers who sponsored it to protect 
their $8,500,000 investment in cooperative 
business, 
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Land O’ Lakes, in March of this year, held 
@ 3-day silver jubilee at Minneapolis head- 
quarters. Thousands of patrons attended, 
anc heard Dr. W. C. Coffey, president emeri- 
tus of the University of Minnesota and long- 
time dean of the college of agriculture, esti- 
mate their accomplishment in terms other 
than dollars. 

“Through fostering the spirit of coopera- 
tion and securing greater profits from dairy 
herds,” Dean Coffey remarked, “Land O’ Lakes 
has bettered social conditions, contributed to 
community solidarity, encouraged better 
farming on a permanent basis, and added 
to the security and dignity of farmers and 
their families.” 





Meat Subsidies 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, first re- 
ports from the 12 big livestock terminals 
this morning disclose the receipt of a big 
run of cattle amounting to 100,000 head. 
Most early sales on fat steers, good 
choice, running $18.50 to $21.50; a few 
extra-choice corn-fed reached a top of 
$22.50. Good choice hogs were bringing 
$16.50 to $16.75, with the market con- 
siderably lower on hogs weighing over 
250. 

When one takes into account a sub- 
sidy of $3 on the $16.50 to $16.75 choice 
steers, and a subsidy on live hogs of $1.70 
per hundred, one can readily see that the 
livestock market is only a little higher 
wher. the subsidies are added to the June 
30 OPA prices and is behaving well under 
the old law of supply and demand. 

The important point I want to bring 
out is that the people are beginning to 
get meat for the first time in any reason- 
able quantities during the past 60 days. 
Furthermore, the people now are paying 
for their meat without the Government 
paying a part of it and charging it to the 
national debt. 

I went to considerable trouble this 
morning to get from the OPA and the 
Department of Agriculture prices on cer- 
tain commodities as of June 30, the last 
day of OPA control, showing the amount 
of subsidies that were figured in those 
prices. These figures are based on St. 
Louis prices in the center of the Nation, 
as of June 30, and show how much the 
people were chiseling on the Federal 
Government, which was to help pay a 
part of their grocery bill. Yes, to show 
how the people have been deceived by 
OPA in attempting to cover up price 
raises which all the people must yet have 
to pay in taxes running into billions of 
dollars. 





Prices as Subsidy as 





of June of June 

30, 1946 30, 1946 

Cents | Cents 
Milk, quart, delivered. ...._. 1634 1,5 
UI Ls: sduinenichitatcinrabccdeiniacnniectsiice 67 14. 58 
Round steak.................- 41 9 
4) , a | 3744) ‘ 
DiS OFM. once icdcccas | 4014) s 


The housewife, who on June 30, 1946, 
paid 67 cents for a pound of butter, if 
she could get it, and generally she could 
not, had 144% cents charged to the Fed- 
eral Government in taxes which she later 
will have to help pay. When she bought 
round steak at 41 cents per pound—if she 
could get it—she charged 9 cents to the 
Government which she will later have to 
help pay. When she paid 3712 cents for 
pork chops—if she could get them—she 
charged 8 cents to the Federal Govern- 
ment. When she paid 40% cents for leg 
of lamb—if she could get it—she charged 
8 cents to the Federal Government. 

Over 100,000,000 people during this 
OPA deception were only paying a part 
of their grocery bills. The unfortunate 
part of it is that the most of them did 
not know or realize that later they would 
be taxed to pay the remainder of their 
grocery bill which was charged in sub- 
sidies. 

Naturally, those in the big cities like 
Detroit, Chicago, New York, who have 
insisted on a wage raise of 25 percent 
want to force the remainder of the people 
who do not receive these high wages to 
help pay these subsidies at the expense 
of the Federal Government. That is the 
reason why the heads of these labor or- 
ganizations in big cities insisted that 
President Truman veto the price control 
bill which provided for speedily retiring 
subsidies. We got along pretty well in 
this country without this shell game of 
bookkeeping and deceiving the American 
people in the past. Now that the war is 
over we should quit charging a part of 
the grocery bills of the people of this 
country to the Federal Treasury. 

We should stop this deception of sub- 
sidies so the average American, when he 
walks into a grocery store and pays a 
certain price for an article, knows that 
he will not have to pay for this article 
through taxes again. 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include two edi- 
torials on the British loan which seem to 
me to express why the passage of the loan 
is important to our national self-interest: 


[From the New York World-Telegram of July 
6, 1946] 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


The United States did not have a firm for- 
eign policy during the war. All other con- 
siderations were subordinated to the single 
idea of winning the war, which to most of us 
meant the defeat of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

Their defeat was accomplished. But vic- 
tory has brought neither security nor peace. 

By the bad deals we made at Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam we built up Russia to the point 
where today totalitarianism is as much of a 
threat to civilization as it was in 1938. 

W~ have been in process of formulating a 
foreign policy the last few months, throw- 
ing the pieces together almost on the run. 
But we will kick the principal prop right out 
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from under that embryo policy if the House 
of Representatives votes against the British 
loan, as it seems politically tempted to do, 

We are holding the bag anyway. But we 
will be holding it alone if we refuse the loan. 

The loan is essential to British recovery, 
If it is voted down, we will have isolated oyr. 
Selves from at least one strong friend. 

In the present chaotic state of world ar- 
fairs that would be the course of folly. 

Great Britain needed our help in 1942. }; 
may be the other way around the next time. 
In any event, we have too much of the world’s 
wealth to stand alone. We have disbanded 
our Army and Navy, and grounded our Air 
Force. If now we let our best friend down 
we will be wide open for a sucker punch, 
Weakness invites attack. 

War is waste, and we have wasted a lot of 
money since the end of the war in pursuit of 
a will-o’-the-wisp security. We can well af- 
ford to invest a little more in sound in- 
surance. 


——— 


[From the Stamford Advocate of July 5, 
1946] 


THE LOAN IN JEOPARDY 


There is danger that the bill providing 
for a loan to Great Britain will be defeated, 
After prolonged deliberations it was passed 
by the Senate; and it has been recommended 
by the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House. Only a few weeks ago, its en- 
actment into law seemed assured. But a 
highly offensive statement of Mr. Bevin has 
exercised a profound effect on sentiment in 
the House; and many Members whose sup- 
port had been counted on have shifted to 
the opposition. So fearful is the administra- 
tion of the present outlook that a pretext 
was found to postpone until next week the 
debate previously set for today. 

It would be little short of a calamity should 
the British loan fail of approval. In a very 
real sense it is the cornerstone of our policy 
of international economic reconstruction 
Unless the credit is granted, the enormous 
effort we have devoted to laying the founda- 
tions for flourishing multilateral trade would 
prove wasted. The fund and the bank pro- 
vided for in the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act would labor under an insuperable handi- 
cap. Great Britain would be forced to seek 
shelter in a new economic nationalism within 
the framework of the sterling area and the 
Empire. Our objective of full employment 
at home in the midst of a world of expand- 
ing trade would remain unrealized. 

The economic arguments for the British 
loan have been frequently stated. At the 
end of a prolonged negotiation, President 
Truman summed the matter up as follows: 
“Both sides have been fully conscious of the 
significance to other countries, as well as 
their own, of the outcome of these discus- 
sions, and they have from the beginning had 
continuously in view the common interest 
of their governments in establishing a world 
trading and monetary system from which 
the trade of all countries can benefit and 
within which the trade of all countries can 
be conducted on a multilateral, nondiscrim- 
inatory basis.” And Secretary Byrnes, shortly 
thereafter, argued: “If we fail to make this 
loan, Britair will be forced to do business 
by barter with a bloc of nations. Those na- 
tions in turn will be forced to do business 
with Britain in preference to other nations. 
That means dividing the world into economic 
blocs. If the world is divided into economic 
blocs the peace of the world will be in danger. 
Wars frequently stem from trade conflict. 

But beyond this, there are urgent political 
considerations which every citizen should 
have in mind, even though for obvious rea- 
sons, no administration spokesman could 
prudently allude to them. In spite of all our 
efforts, we find ourselves living more and 
more in a world divided. In the long run, 
the security of our institutions, if not of our 
frontiers, may depend upon a healthy eco- 
nomic revival in the friendly democracies. 











Great Britain and France are the eastern 
bastions of human liberty. We have recog- 
nized almost instinctively that there are im~- 
pelling reasons why we should strive to make 
these bastions secure. We have granted a 
joan to the French Republic. It is a mat- 
ter of immediate national concern that we 
follow this by granting a loan to Great 
Britain. If we allow anything to prevent us 
from doing so, only the Soviet Union will re- 
joice. For the Kremlin would inevitably see 
in this a blow to those “fraternal ties” which 
today offer the only effective resistance to its 
further encroachments. 

Mr. Bevin’s false and provocative charges 
evoke an emotional reaction which was fully 
justified. But this reaction should not be 
permitted to block the passage by Congress 
of a measure so essential to our own welfare. 
We understand and we share the indigna- 
tion aroused by the remarks of the British 
Foreign Minister. Yet it would be a tragic 
folly should it lead us to take reprisals against 
our recent ally and, in this manner, to sacri- 
fice our own national interest. 

This is no time to allow our decisions to 
be governed by the heat of the moment. The 
consequence of doing so can only be disas- 
trous. We know how difficult is the position 
of a Representative subjected to a rising vol- 
ume of protest from his constituents. But 
this is one occasion when it is peculiarly in- 
cumbent upon the Members of Congress to 
resist the immediate pressure from back 
home. The national interest is at stake— 
the national interest is in their charge. 
If their best judgment tells them that the 
British loan deserves their support, they 
should support it. The bitterness and ten- 
sion engendered by Mr. Bevin will in time 
disappear. The nature of the relations— 
whether good or bad—that we now establish 
with our sister democracy will long endure. 
Every Congressman voting for the loan will 
be fully able to defend his action. 





OPA and the Facts Do Not Agree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I wish to include 
therein a statement by Leslie Gould 
which appeared in the New York Journal 
of July 5, 1946: 


OPA BUREAUCRATS’ CLAIMS DON’T JIBE WITH 
RECORD 
(By Leslie Gould) 

On this matter of how good is the word and 
the forecast of the little Washington bureau- 
crats—particularly when they are fighting to 
keep a job or slip over some reform. 

A case in point is the OPA. In the days 
preceding its death and since, the boys on 
the left bank of the Potomac have been 
howling that only the OPA stood between the 
public and a runaway inflation like “1919.” 

According to them, if it weren’t for the 
OPA, prices would be like they were in 1919. 

In making such statements and forecasts, 
they are counting on the fact that few if any 
will check on them—as to just what hap- 
pened in 1919 and how prices then com- 
pared with those under OPA “controls.” 

Well, a look back at 1919 and at prices 
under OPA shows that the market basket of 
the average housewife actually cost less 27 
years ago without price controls. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., which keeps a close tab 
on taxation and Government regulation, has 
Prepared an interesting table comparing 1919 
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costs of 20 items of food with those of the 
spring of this year. 

This shows that in May 1919 a Washington 
housewife paid $5.89 for 20 items of food and 
in May, 1946 with “benefit” of price control 
paid $6.01 for the same selection. In Indian- 
apolis the costs were $5.35 in April 1919 vs. 
$6.08 in April 1946. 

All of which shows how much protection 
under the OPA and Government subsidies 
the housewife has not received. 

The table follows, showing the 1946 price, 
the amount of subsidy—which also is paid 
by the consumer through taxes—and the 
total cost including the subsidy in 1946 as 
compared with the May 1919 costs: 


WASHINGTON 





May | Sub- May I 
1946 | sidy 

















Cents| Cents, Cents| Cents 


























Round steak (1 pound)......| 40] 9.1| 49.1] 41 
Rib roast (144 pounds). 48 | 12.0} 60 35 
Pork chops (1 pound) _.. --| 38) 60) 44 41 
Ham (1 pound).............. 46) 8&5) 54.5] 37 
Bacon (1 pound)_...........-. 42/| 68/488] 50 
Butter (4 pound) -_.......--. 9.8 | 36.8) 325 
Evaporated milk (14% 

CI iccka ics ditties 1.4) 11.4 14 
Fresh milk (5 quarts)........ 75} 65/815) 625 
Ne tee res 47 48 
Bread (4 loaves) ............- 36} 4.0) 40 28 
Flour (4 pounds) -_............ 22) 3.5] 25.5) 24.8 
Oranges (1 dozen) ...........- | oe 46 55 
Onions (1 pound)-..........-. Te isocsiiii 9 7 
Green beans (1 pound) __..... St iti 21 15 
Sweetpotatoes (1 pound)-...-. | | See 12 12 
Cabbage (114 pounds)....... a cain ll 12 
Potatoes (5 pounds)_........- OP Gee 23 14 
Corn (No. 2¢an)............. 14 9114.9] 12 
Sugar (34% pounds).........- 23 | 4.9 | 27.9| 329 
Coffee (44 pound) ...........- ti L21128] 

INDIANAPOLIS 
| 
April Sub- a April 
1946 | sidy total 1919 

Cents|Cents|Cents|Cents 
Round steak (1 pound).....- 41 9.1} 50.1 | 30 
Rib roast (1}4 pounds)-...... 49 12.0 | 61 37.5 
Pork chops (1 pound)........ 37 6.0 | 43 35 
Ham (1 pound) _............. 53 8.5 | 61.5 | 37 
Bacon (1 pound)............. 41 6.8 | 47.8] 35 
Butter (44 pound)_.........- 28 9.8 | 37.8] 30 
Evaporated milk (14% 

Ci iiitiinnnattitcnmenien 1.4/)11.4}] Il 
Fresh milk (5 quarts) ........ 70 6.5 | 76.5) 62.5 
Hess (1 desen).....-<.ccccece = 44 40 
Bread (4 loaves) ............. 36 4.0 | 40 36 
Flour (4 pounds)-............ 25 3.5 | 28.5] 27 
Oranges (1 dozen) ............ oe 49 40 
Onions (1 pound)............ e bine 9 7.5 
Beets (1 pound) .............. Ue Bckandin 9.5] 10 
Sweetpotatoes (1 pound)..... Sete ll 12 
Cabbage (1% pounds) ....... Be ‘Basics 12 15 
Potatoes (5 pounds) .......... as 26 12 
Corn (No. 2 can) ......<..<<.- 15 9} 15.9] 12 
Sugar (34% pounds)..........| 28 4.9 | 32.9] 32 
Coffee (44 pound)...........- 15 1.5} 16.5] 14 


The prices are taken from newspaper ads 
for 1919, and from newspaper ads or OPA 
ceiling prices for group 4 stores for Wash- 
ington and from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for Indianapolis 1946 prices. 

The 1946 prices in the table do not tell 
the full story of the inflation under price 
control, for lucky is the housewife who was 
able to buy at ceiling prices. 





The Presidential Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to insert 
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the following editorial comments on the 
recent Presidential veto exercised against 
the OPA bill which had been agreed 
upon by the Congress: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 1, 1946] 
THe OPA VETO 


Whether judged from the standpoint of 
logic, economics, or practical politics, Presi- 
dent Truman’s action in vetoing the amended 
price-control bill a few hours before the ex- 
piration of the existing law defies explana- 
tion. 

It has been traditional in American politics 
for the President, on major issues of this 
kind, when in doubt, to accept the advice 
of his party leaders in the two Houses of 
Congress. Mr. Roosevelt departed from that 
tradition in 1944 in his memorable message 
vetoing the tax bill and denouncing it as 
& mecsure which would benefit “the greedy 
and not the needy.” The resulting split be- 
tween executive and legislative was so serious 
that it might well have been politically dis- 
astrous to him in peacetime. 

If Mr. Truman, who was a Member of the 
Senate at that time, learned anything from 
the episode it is not evident in his action 
with respect to the price-control measure. 
Senator BarRKLey and other administration 
leaders who had worked prodigiously to hold 
back the forces which would have destroyed 
price control completely and who were inti- 
mately familiar with the temper of Congress 
and of the people urged the President with 
all the strength at their command to sign 
the measure. Yet, as against the practical 
wisdom of these lieutenants, Mr. Truman 
elected to follow the counsel of Chester 
Bowles, whose utter misconception of the 
character of his stabilization assignment has 
contributed more than any other single fac- 
tor to the present revolt in Congress and in 
the Nation against the OPA. 

What do we find to be the basis of the rea- 
soning behind the veto of this measure? 
Mr. Truman’s thesis (or Mr. Bowles’ thesis 
as relayed through Mr. Truman) is that for 
5 years we have demonstrated that “inflation 
can be prevented” and therefore, under ade- 
quate legislation, there is no reason why it 
cannot continue to be prevented; that we 
cannot have an economy which is “half- 
stabilized and half unstabilized,” and that 
provisions such as the Taft price-relief 
amendment are merely “legalized inflation.” 

It is not necessary to contend that the 
conference bill is a good bill in every par- 
ticular to show that this reasoning is com- 
pletely fallacious. In the first place in four 
of the five years of price control the coun- 
try was at war. Most of the key cost-of- 
living items were then rationed; wages as 
well as prices were controlled (although this 
control had begun to slip badly a year be- 
fore the end of the fighting), and the moral 
climate was one in which generally speak- 
ing no sacrifice was regarded as too great if 
it was felt that it would contribute to win- 
ning the war. 

For a year now the picture has been an 
entirely different one. Rationing has gone 
out of the window and the Administration it- 
self has deliberately introduced the idea 
of “an economy half-stabilized” (which the 
President professes to discountenance) by 
encouraging Nation-wide wage increases as 
the opening phase of an inflation spiral. 
As to the moral climate it would be idle to 
deny that it bears little resemblance to 
that of wartime. 

Finally the implication that the issue in- 
volved in the case of this legislation is 
the issue of price control or no price control 
simply is not so. That the Taft amend- 
ment, for example, calls for a more liberal 
attitude toward price relief than the for- 
mula of the OPA is true. But it is 
equally true that it is more in the spirit 
of the original price-control legislation than 
the formula hitherto in use, a formula 
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which by its excessive zeal in preventing 
industry from earning “too much profit” 
not only interfered seriously with produc- 
tion but was an open invitation to over- 
liberalization once the measure should be 
opened up. 

The issue is not one of price control or no 
price control; it is one of price control as 
demanded by Mr. Bowles, without com- 
promise or reservation, or price control which 
though defects may have found their way 
into it, represented a concession to experi- 
ence, to changes in the economic picture and 
to the mood of the Nation. If Mr. Truman 
was convinced that the imperfections might 
possibly be of mortal seriousness he should 
have signed the measure with a message 
to that effect. Then the responsibility would 
be that of Congress. As it is he has gratu- 
itously shouldered it himself, while widen- 
ing the cleavage between himself and Con- 
gress at a time when there is still much 
to be done before the adjournment and 
when he is badly in need of Congressional 
cooperation. 

In the circumstances no time should be 
lost in reviving the legislation which ex- 
pired last midnight until a new measure 
can be worked out. Whether Congress will 
be prepared to make any further conces- 
sions in the new measure is an open ques- 
tion. Perhaps the departure of Mr. Bowles 
will make compromise less difficult. But 
at any rate the President would be well ad- 
vised to think twice before he again, and 
perhaps finally, elects the dangerous choice 
of no price control as against modified price 
control. 





{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 3, 1946] 


TRUMAN’S VETO oF OPA Britt Is TERMED A 
CHOICE FOR CHAOS—MARK SULLIVAN SvuG- 
GESTS HE SHOULD HAVE ACCEPTED MEASURE, 
SouGuHT A BETTER ONE LATER IF NEEDED, TO 
MAKE THE ENDING OF OPA ORDERLY 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


WASHINGTON, July 2.—In the welter that 
has been created there is one thing that is 
wanted by the largest number of Members 
of Congress. It must be stated carefully, 
It is termination of price control—but order- 
ly and gradual termination. The number 
who, throughout the months of controversy, 
wanted an abrupt and complete termination 
on June 30 was negligible. ; 

For orderly termination of the Office of 
Price Administration, the plain first step, 
in the condition that has been created, is to 
extend the OPA as is for a brief stop-gap 
pericd, with use of the time thus gained to 
write a permanent bill. 

For the stop-gap bill the House has voted 
overwhelmingly. Even after chaos had been 
created, and angry emotion had arisen, the 
number who opposed the stop-gap bill—the 
number, that is, who voted in effect for com- 
plete and immediate termination—was only 
61. The vote for temporary emergency ex- 
tension of the OPA as is was 283. 

In the Senate the proportion favoring 
either temporary extension, or immediate 
writing of permanent legislation, is probably 
as large as in the House. But the Senate 
rules make it impossible for action to be 
blocked or delayed by the very small number 
who throughout have wanted complete and 
immediate termination. 

This brings up one of the far-reaching 
questions forced to the front by the present 
condition. It is, to put it starkly, the ability 
of Congress to function. Something can be 
said for a Senate rule which gives much 
power to a minority—when the rule is used 
for the purpose for which it exists, namely, 
to prevent hasty action on long-range legis- 
lation. To use the power to prevent prompt- 
ness in an emergency is different and in- 
defensible. 


LEGISLATIVE RULE ON TRIAL 


The most thoughtful men in the Senate, 
and a large majority of the body, know that 
the ability of legislative government to func- 
tion in the modern world is a present prob- 
lem. To the end that Congress be able to 
function adequately, the Senate recently 
passed a bill reorganizing the congressional 
mechanism, The present postponing of 
action upon a measure dealing with a seri- 
ous and immediate emergency makes the 
problem concrete. If the Senate is deter- 
mined, it can get action on the OPA. It can 
show that the Senate can function. 

But there is also a question of proper 
functioning on the part of the Executive. 

To describe what Congress wants as an 
orderly and gradual termination of the OPA 
is to go to the heart of the hot contention 
now boiling. For what actually exists, until 
and unless Congress acts, is the opposite; 
it is abrupt and complete termination of the 
OPA. For this, who is responsible? 

Plainly, Congress did not want abrupt and 
complete termination--if Congress had 
wanted that it would have legislated that. 
What Congress legislated was extension of 
the OPA, in modified form, until next year. 
What brought about immediate termination 
was President Truman’s veto. 

But instantly the President and those who 
counseled him to veto, including persons 
responsible for conducting the OPA, make 
charges against the act that Congress passed. 
They say it would have been impossible to 
administer successfully, that it would have 
resulted in chaotic conditions. 


HE CHOSE IMMEDIATE CHAOS 


Yet the President is in the position of 
choosing immediate and certain chaos, as 
against what might have been—assuming the 
charges against the bill are sound, which is 
by no means admitted—potential and de- 
layed chaos. 

In the contention now boiling, and likely 
to be a political issue for a long time, it will 
be difficult to deny there was a better course 
for the President and the administrators 
of the OPA. It would have been to accept 
the bill that Congress wrote, and do the 
best possible under it, with expectation that, 
in a spirit of cooperation with Congress, 
new legislation could be asked for if needed, 

Whether the bill Congress wrote was what 
Mr. Truman says it is, or was wise and well 
considered, is a thing the average person 
cannot readily decide. A Senator who is a 
Democrat who is more or less impartial on 
the present question, and who has been in 
the Senate many years, says that in all his 
experience he has never seen any House or 
Senate committee give more intent or more 
thoughtful deliberation to any bill than was 
given to the present OPA bill by the Senate 
and House committees that handled it. 





Facts on the British Loan From an 
American Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing some questions and answers on the 
British loan agreement. 

First. Where did the idea of a loan 
originate? 
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Answer. The British first proposed, in 
September 1945, that the United States 
make a gift to Britain of from three to 
six billion dollars. From this proposal 
came later negotiations in Washington 
leading to the financial agreement of 
December 6, 1945 in which the amount 
was fixed at $3,750,000,000. 

Second. Why does Britain want to ob- 
tain $3,750,000,000 from the United 
States? 

Answer. Britain claims she is unable 
to pay for her imports and reduce cer- 
tain blocked sterling balances—in other 
words get back on her feet economically 
without this sum. 

Third. Is Britain unable to finance her 
own economic recovery? 

Answer. Undisputed facts indicate that 
by proper administrative measures Brit- 
ain ought to be able to survive economi- 
cally with the minimum of financial as. 
sistance. She has borrowed $1,250,000,- 
000 from Canada, and $425,000,000 from 
our own RFC. She is still the largest 
creditor nation in the world with far- 
flung assets and untapped resources 
reaching into the billions of dollars. 

Fourth. Does Britain offer to put up 
collateral for the proposed “loan”? 

Answer. No. She has not offered to do 
so and was not requested to do so. In 
borrowing from the RFC she put up 
$895,000,000 of marketable securities and 
other liquid assets, but on this transac- 
tion no such protective measures are in- 
volved. 

Fifth. Is the financial agreement of 
December 6, 1945, subject to amend- 
ment? 

Answer. Yes. Many important con- 
siderations pertaining to the “loan” are 
left for “further consultations.” No one 
knows now what the final terms of the 
agreement will be. 

Sixth. Will the “loan” stabilize or en- 
courage expansion of world trade? 

Answer. There is no guaranty of this. 
Britain’s exports are already expanding 
rapidly without the stimulus of this 
“loan.” She makes no commitments to 
purchase goods in the United States, or 
otherwise release existing sterling bal- 
ances so that other countries can expand 
their trade. 

Seventh. How can Britain and the 
United States both expand their exports 
without competing with each other? 

Answer. They cannot. If Britain 
boosts her export by 50 to 75 percent 
above her prewar levels (measured by 
volume) our own foreign trade and do- 
mestic production will inevitably suffer. 
British and American goods are highly 
competitive with each other. And unless 
Britain does boost her exports that much 
she will not be able to repay the proposed 
loan. 

Eighth. Will the loan agreement, if 
approved, resuit in lower tariffs? 

Answer. Yes. One of the objects of 
the agreement, according to advocates 
of the !oan is removal of trade barriers 
and in discussing the subject of barriers 
they persistently include the term “tar- 
iffs.” Sir Stafford Cripps has said the 
proposed agreement “is an attempt to try 
and bring down tariff barriers on all sides 
to a great extent. A mere nominal re- 
duction of a few percentages is not going 











to make anyone enter into a bargain and 
that, of course, our American friends 
understand perfectly well.” 

Ninth. Where will the money come 
from if the loan is approved. 

Answer. American investors will be 
asked to lend money to the United States 
Treasury Department on bonds to be 
issued specifically for the purpose of the 
loan. Receipts from such bond sales 
will then be turned over to the British 
Government, under the terms of the fi- 
nancial agreement signed, December 6, 
1945. 

Tenth. Will this increase our own pub- 
lic debt? 

_nswer. Yes; at least it will be higher 
than it otherwise would be by the amount 
of the “Joan,” namely, $3,750,000,000. 

Eleventh. Would not it be cheaper to 
give Britain $1,000,000,000 and forget it? 

Answer. Probably. Some able econo- 
mists say it would do Britain more good, 
and be a smaller drain on our resources, 
if the United States made an outright 
gift to Britain and other major trading 
countries of $1,000,000,000 each out 
of our excessive gold reserves. This 
method, however, would probably be too 
orthodox to satisfy the school of inter- 
nationalists who regard gold as a “bar- 
barous relic.” Lord Keynes, who heads 
this school, said in the House of Lords 
in discussing the Bretton Woods plan, 
“Was it not I, when many of today’s 
iconoclasts were still worshipers of the 
calf, who wrote that ‘Gold is a barbarous 
relic’?” 

Twelfth. Will Britain line up with 
Russia if the “loan” is not made? 

Answer. No. If Britain allies herseff 
with Russia it will be for other reasons. 
It is inconceivable Britain would obligate 
herself to a Communist state which is 
trying to cut her “life line” to the Orient 
and competing with Britain for Balkan 
influence. Britain has huge investments 
and deep-seated interests in southeastern 
Europe, the Middle East and the Orient. 
These are frictional areas in which Brit- 
ish and Russian interest collide. Fur- 
thermore, Britain is a Christian nation, 
in the sense of general religious beliefs, 
and the English fundamentally adhere to 
doctrines of law and economics which 
are totally opposite to the Russian con- 
ne of such fundamental social 

eners, 

Thirteenth. Would failure to approve 
the “loan” be a vote of no confidence in 
Britain or otherwise injure our relations 
With Britain? 

_ Answer. Not unless the British desired 
it to be. Credit is available to Britain 
in this country if the British are willing 
to make a clean case as shown in the fact 
that she obtained a very substantial loan 
from the RFC on businesslike terms, 
Posting required collateral and definitely 
committing herself to repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest. The agreement of 
December 6, 1945, is not in the same cate- 
gory. From the arguments advanced in 
behalf of the proposed agreement it is 
clearly regarded by proponents as a po- 
litical transaction by which the United 
States will buy its way into the good 
graces of the world. 

_ Fourteenth. What is the real alterna- 
tive to this particular proposal? 
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Answer. If Britain actually needs $3,- 
750,000,000 and can prove she needs it, 
and is willing to enter into a strictly 
business loan agreement, and if the 
United States can afford to lend the 
money, then a sound business loan prob- 
ably could be negotiated under terms and 
conditions mutually satisfactory and not 
related to international political maneu- 
verings. In that way mutual confidence 
and mutual respect would be fostered to 
@ much greater degree than by the pres- 
ent proposal. 





Break the Deadlock in the Settlement of 
the Korean Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
in the text of a radio broadcast made on 
June 14, 1946, by Mr. Yongjeung Kim, 
president of the Korean Affairs Institute 
in Washington, concerning the problems 
in Korea today. The text is as follows: 


This is Ep Hart speaking to you from Wash- 
ington. 

The world at this moment, after the 
bloodiest war in the history of mankind, un- 
fortunately seems to be full of hot-spots. I 
mean those areas where former allies can, if 
they think their own interests are threat- 
ened, easily breed antagonism. Such an area 
is the ancient land of Korea. Korea was out 
of the news for 40 years because the Japanese 
planned it that way. Japan occupied and 
exploited it for that period—then shortly 
after VJ-day 30,000,000 Koreans felt the 
momentary joy of being free men once again. 
But, alas, those 30,000,000 Koreans were naive 
people. They didn’t know the ways of power 
politics. When the war ended, American 
troops marched into the southern half of 
Korea; Russian troops into the northern 
half. The Russian troops—the American 
troops are still there. The Koreans are not 
free. 

Far short of Korean expectation, in Decem- 
ber 1945, the Big Three foreign ministers at 
Moscow denied Korea her immediate inde- 
pendence and decided to place her under a 
four-power trusteeship. A joint commission 
of the Soviet and American commands in 
Korea was set up to implement the provi- 
sions of the Moscow decision. It was to help 
the Koreans set up a provisional democratic 
government for the whole of Korea. This 
provisional government was to operate under 
the supervision of the international trustees. 
Subsequently, a heartening word from our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, announced 
that Korea might not have to go through 
with the trusteeship if the joint Soviet- 
American Commission so recommended. 

Now that Commission, as everyone knows, 
has failed in its task. Its deliberations broke 
up May 6, and there is no provisional gov- 
ernment in Korea. The Soviet Army rules 
the north and the United States Army rules 
the south. That condition is intolerable to 
30,000,000 Koreans and dangerous for 140,- 
000,000 Americans and 200,000,000 Soviet 
citizens. 

In the studio with me is Mr. Yongjeung 
Kim, president of the Korean Affairs Insti- 
tute. Mr. Kim has long been a leading pro- 
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tagonist for Korean independence, The in- 
stitute that he heads has for years been tell- 
ing the story of Korea and its people to 
Americans. Today, Mr. Kim has a very im- 
portant message to transmit. He seeks to 
break the deadlock in the settlement of the 
Korean problem. He offers, not so much the 
solution, but a means of obtaining a solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Kim, you feel very strongly that the 
Korean problem is a world problem. Pri- 
vately, you told me that as long as your 
country was denied independence, Korea 
would remain a cancer—capable of destroy- 
ing the whole anatomy of world peace. 

Mr. Kru. I'm a fanatic on that point, Mr. 
Hart. Korea is the crossroad where the Chi- 
nese, the Russians, and the Americans meet, 
either to shake hands with one another or to 
shake fists at each other. I don't want to see 
Korea become the Alsace-Lorraine or the Bel- 
gium of Asia. 

Mr. Hart. And you feel that it could easily 
become that if the Russians and Americans 
don’t come to an agreement on Korea? 

Mr. Kim. By allowing their joint confer- 
ence in Korea to collapse, Russia and Amer- 
ica have violated the spirit and letter of 
their solemn pledges. Korea, and not the 
United States or the Soviet Union, is suffer- 
ing the consequences. Even the enemy, Ja- 
pan, is undivided and allowed to have its 
own government. Korea is seeking only jus- 
tice. She desires her rights to freedom and 
independence. 

Mr. Hart. So you want to see the Soviet- 
American negotiations resume as soon as pos- 
sible? 

Mr. Kim. Tomorrow morning would not be 
too soon. 

Mr. Hart. Well, why did the joint Com- 
mission fail? 

Mr. Kim. I am told that negotiations broke 
down primarily on this point—which Koreans 
should be consulted in setting up a provi- 
sional government. The Americans took the 
position that all Korean leaders should be 
consulted. The Russians were unwilling to 
consult with anyone who had openly opposed 
the Moscow agreement on trusteeship. 

As Mr, Raymond Swing, the distinguished 
American political commentator, pointed out, 
“The Russians cordially dislike chiefly two 
men, Dr. Syngman Rhee, former chairman 
of the Korean Commission in Washington, 
and Mr. Kim Koo, former president of the 
so-called provisional Korean Government set 
up in Chungking. Both Dr. Rhee and Mr. 
Kim Koo are bitterly, actively, and effectively 
anti-Russian. And it goes against the grain 
of the Russians * * * to give any po- 
litical rights to their enemies.” 

Mr. Hart. But you feel, Mr. Kim, that the 
American position is correct, that all demo- 
cratic elements of Korea should have some 
say in the formation of your government? 

fr. Kim. In principle, I agree. The diffi- 
culty is in what we mean by democratic. 
What the Soviet considers democratic, you 
Americans might think totalitarian. What 
you Americans think democratic the Soviet 
might consider reactionary. And that is the 
nub of the whole difficulty. 

Mr. Hart. All right, Mr. Kim, suppose the 
Joint Commission meets again. Aren't the 
same differences still there to plague them? 

Mr. Kim. Yes; they are, but here is how I 
think the deadlock can be broken. For the 
sake of my people and for the good of all 
nations, I am going to be cold-blooded about 
the matter. First, I would exclude all 
Korean leaders in the north and south who 
were repatriated after VJ-day from the for- 
mation of a provisional government. The 
Americans are not pleased with some of these 
people, and the Russians dislike some. By 
eliminating them we remove a cause of fric- 
tion Between the Soviet and American dele- 
gations. There are enough able Koreans 
who suffered long under the Japanese rule 
who could form a government friendly to 
both the Russians and Americans. 
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Mr. Hart. So far, 
ideas? 

Mr. Kim. Yes; I would have the Soviet- 
American Commission eliminate, immedi- 
ately, the artificial boundary set up in the 
middle of the country. National unity 
should be restored. Once again we’d have 
the free movement of people and good to all 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Hart. All right. You get national 
unity and a provisional government—then 
what? 

Mr. Kim. The next step would be the 
simultaneous evacuation of all Soviet and 
American armed forces from Korea, 

Mr. Hart. Do you think that the newly 
formed government could stand up on its 
own props—don't you need some advisers and 
technicians to rebuild your national life? 

Mr. KIM. Naturally. * * * but I want 
to stress a point—whatever advisers may be 
needed should be invited by Korea. If they 
are appointed by Americans or Russians, 
power politics will inevitably result once 
again. Misunderstanding, friction, and dis- 
trust would upset the applecart. The only 
way to avoid this is for the Korean Govern- 
ment to have an absolutely free hand to 
select and dismiss all advisers and tech- 
nicians. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Kim, your suggestions sound 
logical, but in a world not yet ready for 
brotherly love, is there any way Korea could 
be kept from becoming the stepping-stone 
on the road to aggression by one great power 
or another? 

Mr. Kim. Most certainly, there is. I pro- 
pose that the United States and the USSR 
guarantee, jointly, the inviolability of 
Korean sovereignty and independence. And 
further to pledge that they will not seek nor 
allow others to obtain special privileges in 
Korea, either political or economic. Such an 
agreement would safeguard against any pos- 
sibility of Korea’s becoming a base for ag- 
gression. 

Mr. HART. Well, what about China and 
Great Britain? Would you have them join 
in that guarantee? 

Mr. Kim. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Kim, in the course of this 
broacast, you've offered a number of sug- 
gestions that seem to make sense. Now, 
here’s the $64 question: Have you any ideas 
as to how to go about getting the American 
and Russian delegations back to the council 
table? 

Mr. Kim. After long deliberation over this 
matter I have decided the solution is to 
appeal directly to President Truman and 
Prime Minister Stalin. Mr. Hart, perhaps 
you would be kind enough to read the identi- 
cal open letter I’ve sent to President Truman 
and cabled Prime Minister Stalin. 

Mr. Hart. I’ll be delighted to read it. Here 
is the text of Mr. Kim’s appeal to President 
Truman and Prime Minister Stalin: 

“Str: I am taking the great privilege of 
writing an open letter to you as a friend of 
the common man. As a private Korean citi- 
zen who believes in the principle of true 
democracy, may I bring to your attention the 
sad state of affairs in Korea? 

“Nine months after the Japanese sur- 
render, Korea is still divided into two zones, 
which dislocates the economic, political, and 
social life of the people. Their suffering is 
far greater than imagined. 

“A Joint Soviet-American Commission was 
formed to implement the Moscow Agreement 
of last December but, as you know, the com- 
mission was unable to carry out the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid agreement, and the 
» conference was finally adjourned sine die. 
Korea is suffering the consequences. More- 
over, progress toward national independence 
has been suspended. 

“You are one of the champions of the op- 
pressed and underprivileged peoples of the 
world, and you fought the war for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating freedom and peace. I 
know you must dislike very much the 


so good. Any other 


thought of any small nation, like Korea, suf- 
fering for no justifiable reason. 

“I know you are burdened with many im- 
portant matters, but the welfare of 30,000,000 
people is no small matter. The United States 
and the Soviet Union have a responsibility to 
Korea because, instead of allowing her out- 
right freedom, the two countries jointly 
pledged to guide her on the road to inde- 
pendence. Solution of the Korean question 
would be a solution of one of the problems 
of the world; and accomplishment of Korean 
independence would be a step toward the 
realization of peace, security, and freedom of 
the United Nations. May I. beseech you, 
therefore to take the Korean case into your 
own hands in order to facilitate a just settle- 
ment for that friendly nation. 

“I firmly believe the Soviet Union and the 
United States are too great to victimize even 
unintentionally, a small country like Korea, 
She has suffered long enough and she de- 
serves humane consideration. She needs your 
help, now. 

“There is an Oriental proverb that says, 
‘A sage considers even the words of a fool.’ 
I fervently hope that you will make it possible 
for the Joint Soviet-American Commission to 
reconvene to fulfill its responsibility to the 
Moscow agreement at an early date so that 
Korea may obtain her long overdue inde- 
pendence. 

“I have the honor to remain, 

“Very respectfully yours, 
“YONGJEUNG Kim.” 

Mr. Hart. There you have the text of an 
identical appeal to President Truman and 
Prime Minister Stalin by Mr. Kim, president 
of the Korean Affairs Institute, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Kim, our guest. on this program, 
has told you of the difficulty his country is 
enduring on the hard, long road to freedom. 





Roosevelt and the Future of Liberalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I have 
before me a _ sjeech on the subject 
Roosevelt and the Future of Liberalism, 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pepper] at the National 
Lawyers’ Guild Banquet in Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 6, 1946, which I ask to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the 
bar, to say that I am deeply moved by this 
honor is to say too little and, since such an 
expression should come from the heart and 
not from the mouth, too much. No man 
could accept an award dedicated to the name 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt without the 
deepest pride and the truest humility. Pride 
that you have chosen to set my name beneath 
the name of our great President—and hu- 
mility at the thought of how much one must 
do and be, to be worthy of such an honor. 

But pride and humility are personal feel- 
ings. And they are shadowed by more somber 
thoughts on such an occasion. If it were 
within our mortal powers, I would prefer not 
to be standing here accepting such an award. 
Not alone because the occasion reminds us 
of the loss of a great man, the greatest of our 
times. But because, in a thousand different 
Ways—some so blunt and clear, some too 
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subtle for even the lawyer’s delicate prob. 
ing—the climate of this Nation and of the 
world is so different, so tragically different, 
for his not being here. 

I for one—and I am sure many of you— 
wonder at the striking changes that haye 
come over our national life in the short 15 
months since the death of Roosevelt. Many 
of us who shared his aims and beliefs are 
more than a little worried at how far we 
have drifted from those aims. And, if we 
are in the midst of the struggles to attain 
them day by day, many of us perhaps are 
more than a little frightened that those be- 
liefs we shared, those aims we fought for— 
and the man who personified them—are in 
danger of becoming a closed chapted of his- 
tory, and not the guides to the greater 
tomorrow we thought them to be. 

For sometime I have been trying to formu. 
late what it is that has changed in the 
climate and temper of our country—or, if 
you will, in that part of our country that 
flows into and out of Washington. As a 
first approximation, I might describe it as a 
growing feeling of frustration and despair 
at the golden opportunity we have missed 
to advance on the road toward peace and 
security. Instead of a growing security, we 
are faced with inflation and the certain pros- 
pect of a severe depression to follow. In- 
stead of peace, there i8 the ominous rumble 
of war talk, the menace of the bomb, the 
clash of imperialism, militarization eating 
away of our substance before we have fairly 
begun to repair it. 

We seem to have let a chance go by—and 
we look unbelievingly at the emptiness of 
our hands. 

Why have we missed this chance? 

Is it because of war-weariness, a desire to 
return to normalcy, to relax our efforts, 
throw off the irksome burden of wartime 
controls? I scarcely think so. True, there 
has been a serious rift in our wartime unity 
of effort, both at home and abroad. But 
this is not to be attributed to normal relaxa- 
tion following a strenuous war. On the con- 
trary, I see no weariness in those who have 
steadily opposed the New Deal. They seem 
tireless; they have increased their efforts. 
I see no desire to return to normalcy on the 
part of those who are fighting labor or seek- 
ing inflation or muttering threats of war. 
They seem to be working overtime. Nor do 
I see any real desire to throw off controls on 
the part of those monopolies which would 
put quick profits before permanent pros- 
perity. They would substitute their own 
corporate control for governmental direc- 
tives. 

Is it, then, a change in personnel? Have 
the fresh young New Dealers, grown old and 
weary in the struggle against special interest 
and retired to the comparative security of a 
larger income in private industry, have they 
been replaced by mediocrities who cannot 
fill the place of giants, by those who would 
compromise with privilege, by those who in- 
fuse Government posts with private inter- 
ests, by those who shake polite fingers at 
monopoly but admonish “radical” lawyers, 
by those who would repress the exercise of 
individual judgment and the searching of 
individual conscience in public office, by 
those who would replace fair compromise 
and the traditional American give-and-take 
with an inflexible and small-minded “get 
tough” foreign policy? 

Perhaps this is so. But this cannot be 4 
cause, though it may be a serious effect. | 
seem to remember that in years past we lib- 
erals regularly shed many a bitter tear for 
eminent brethren in arms who proved to be 
sunshine patriots. But always there were 
others to replace them, more and more who 
came in to take up the good fight. 

Or are these but symptoms of a deeper 
malady—has the war, perhaps, unleashed 
forces which threaten to undermine liberal- 
ism itself? That there are such forces n0 
honest liberal would deny. Great corpora 











tions have grown even greater; this Nation 
has emerged as the most powerful and the 
wealthiest economic and military machine 
in the world, while other nations have been 
weakened; national rivalries have been in- 
tensified, and the unity of war replaced by 
the suspicions of peace making, or should I 
say war preparing. All these changes raise 
problems which may defy old solutions, which 
may permanently affect the climate of our 
thought. 

But does the change in temper, this grow- 
ing disillusionment, represent a necessary 
change in the Nation’s aims and objectives 
since the death of Roosevelt? Does it repre- 
sent a change which forces a retreat from 
liberalism? I think all of us must face this 
question candidly. I think that each of us 
must answer the question for himself, and 
then all of us must answer it together. Asa 
liberal who believes with all his heart and 
sou] in the things that Roosevelt stands for, 
my answer is no, we cannot and have not 
abandoned the aims, we cannot and have not 
abandoned the objectives, and we cannot and 
shall not abandon the spirit and the vision 
which gave them life. 

What was the basic impulse of the New 
Deal with which we associate Roosevelt, the 
New Deal which was thrust aside in the war 
years by the greater urgency to repel a savage 
enemy, only to emerge shining and ever 
larger in those last messages of Roosevelt to 
the Congress? It was not the concatenation 
of alphabetical agencies the Republican 
dromedaries—14 years without water—trot 
out at election time to chew and rechew in 
public. It was not even the great pieces of 
legislation which Roosevelt put through the 
Congress—although these were the embodi- 
ment of the spirit. 

No. It was primarily a point of view and a 
spirit. It was the point of view that the 
Government must be dedicated to increasing 
the welfare of the great majority of our peo- 
ple and not the privileges of the few. It was 
based on a belief in the wisdom and power 
of that vast majority. And it was a spirit 
which, in government and politics, I may 
liken to the spirit of the great scientists, a 
constant adaptation of the instruments of 
government to meet new social problems 
with new social controls. As new problems 
arise from an ever more complex society, we 
must find and test new methods of handling 
those problems—and if we do not persist in 
this endless quest, the society and the indi- 
viduals in it will perish. 

But this is more than a method of in- 
quiry. It is at once the spirit and the heart 
of liberalism as we have known it, not alone 
in this country, but in many lands and dur- 
ing many generations. But in this country, 
this spirit of liberalism gave substantial 
Shape to our concept of government. Since 
the days of Jefferson, we liberals have believed 
in the ruling principle of democracy, that the 
people are sovereign, that government is 
derived from the consent of the governed. I 
aamit it may be difficult to find an echo of 
this principle in those July Fourth orators 
when they vote against OPA—which is sup- 
ported by 75 percent of the people and 
opposed by less than 10 percent. 

And we liberals believe that the law of 
self-preservation which the conservatives in- 
voke as their first principle must apply to 
the whole people and not only to an indi- 
vidual or to any small group. We believe 
that the people—as a whole, without distinc- 
tions of any accidental kind—have a right to 
better themselves. And we believe that the 
only effective vehicle through which the peo- 
ple may better themselves is the government, 
the agent through which all the people may 
realize their striving. 

To day that liberal belief is more threat- 
ened and more opposed than ever before by 
the ‘orces of conservatism and the principle 
of economic anarchy they espouse. Unfor- 
tunately the conservatives also use the word 
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“liberal” in the sense of the principles of 
individual, atomistic economic freedom put 
forth by Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill, 
principles whose usefulness has been redis- 
- covered by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and propagated throughout the 
land as a cloak for their own form of des- 
potism. 

But I think we liberals have moved a 
step ahead of them—and largely as a re- 
sult of Roosevelt. We have made the sepa- 
ration which has been so difficult for many 
liberals to make, between the liberal spirit 
and the conditions of economic individual- 
ism, between the use of Government to 
protect the many and the law of the jungle 
which leaves room for but a few. 

We are no longer the self-contained na- 
tion of small farmers, merchants and busi- 
nessmen of 1800. We are a nation in which— 
and in the Brandeis tradition, I cite the 
latest studies—a mere handful of corpora- 
tions employs more than 60 percent of the 
Nation’s workers, but where 2 out of 3 of these 
still earn less than $40 a week, and two 
families out of five have but $40 in liquid 
assets between them and an unpredictable 
future. 

This is scarcely the society of Adam Smith. 
This is no longer the society of Jefferson's 
day to which many liberals would bid us 
return—and on which many conservatives 
pattern their appeals though not their prac- 
tice. We vannot turn back the clock with- 
out smashing its mechanism. We must 
recognize, instead, the immense difficulties 
which bigness imposes on our attempts to 
fulfill the liberal ideal and to carry out the 
liberal spirit. 

Those who fight liberalism, those who 
oppose marshaling the full powers of the 
Government for the welfare of the people, 
also call themselves liberals, and are over- 
fond of quoting Jefferson. Yes, Jefferson 
did believe that the best government is that 
which governs least. And he did oppose the 
strong powers of government advocated by 
Hamilton and Jay and Madison. So we find 
“Jeffersonian Democrats” pitted . against 
Roosevelt in 1940 and 1944—and “Jefferso- 
nian Republicans” who have fought him 
since the days of the Liberty League. 

Somehow, I cannot see Jefferson joining 
my Republican friends and some of their 
Democratic allies in their vehement defense 
of States’ rights as they vote to perpetuate 
illiteracy or poor health. I hardiy think 
that Jefferson would array himself with all 
those who fought the minimum wage be- 
cause, they said, it invaded the sanctity of 
the home and destroyed the individual's 
liberty. I do not believe that Jefferson 
would add his voice and pen to the mad 
cry against Government controls over prices 
by those who would return us to “free 
prices” that will lead to wild inflation and 
even more desperate depression. Nor can I 
see Jefferson refusing to use the powers of 
the Federal Government to curb the strangle- 
hold of monopoly over small business and 
the small farmer. 

I am afraid it takes a stronger eye than 
mine to see Jefferson cast in the role of the 
hero of the NAM and the big-business lobbies. 
For Jefferson, like Roosevelt, was too much 
concerned with the welfare of the great mass 
of our people, not with the freedom of the 
malefactors of great wealth whose every de- 
cision curtails the freedom of millions. 

No, those who today bespeak the right of 
the powerful individual to exercise his in- 
dividual tyranny, will not find Jefferson on 
their side, not the Jefferson who all his life 
fought against all those forces that tended 
to debase people by “ignorance, indigence, 
and oppression.” It is a little more likely 
that we should find Jefferson defending the 
rights of labor and the Wagner Act, rather 
than those employers who insist on their 
sacred individual right to destroy free labor. 
And I cannot quite see Jefferson joining in 
those loyal witch hunts of opinion which 
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would cut off the root and the flower of the 
liberal spirit of free inquiry and free dis- 
cussion. 

I rather believe that Jefferson was as 
cordially hated by the conservatives of his 
day as Franklin Roosevelt was by their 
spiritual descendants. The measure of this 
hate is the measure of Roosevelt's success 
in devising ways and means of preserving 
liberal democracy in a world of increasing 
concentration of power, in a world which 
menaced the liberal tradition and the lib- 
eral spirit. 

Because Roosevelt understood the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining the integrity of the 
individual in the clash of corporate inter- 
ests, he more and more recognized the need 
for new forms of aid to the individual, to 
the multitudes of individuals who seek to 
better themselves. Alone, and let loose in 
the anarchistic jungle of economic individ- 
ualism into which the pseudo-Jeffersonians 
would thrust them, they are powerless to 
pursue progress. But with the Govern- 
ment running interference for them, they 
can achieve it. 

Roosevelt measured this liberal idea of 
progress not in simple increases in national 
wealth—but in a better distribution of that 
wealth as it increased. Not in the greater 
size of corporations—but in their ability to 
produce cheaper goods and pay higher wages 
and profits. Not in the extent of our armed 
forces, nor the bigness of our bombs, but 
rather in the dedication of these instru- 
ments to securing a durable peace for our 
people against the enemies of human prog- 
ress. Not in the simple increase in govern- 
mental powers—but in the use of those 
powers to achieve the end of greater security 
for all. 

I return to my question—has the Nation 
changed these liberal objectives in 15 short 
months? Perhaps in this cautious company 
I should be more tentative in my answer 
than I am going to be. But I have been 
reading some of my mail over this week end, 
mail from many States. Fortunately, I am 
not a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, so that my mail is light—just a 
thousand or so letters and telegrams a day. 

I do no find that there is any less desire 
today for the achievement of peace and se- 
curity than there was 15 months ago. I do 
not find that people are less worried today 
about the dangers of inflation and the in- 
evitable aftermath of depression. I do not 
find that peuple welcome the talk of war al- 
ready sullying our doubtful peace. And Ido 
not find any less insight among people that 
failure on the domestic front goes hand in 
hand with failure to lay the great foundations 
of peace. 

Have the problems and needs of the people 
changed since the death of Roosevelt? Of 
course not. If anything, the failures of the 
last year have sharpened the need for solving 
them, and has made more urgent the cry for 
confident and bold liberal leadership to or- 
ganize their solution. For the vast majority 
of our people are liberals, and not only those 
who try to articulate their needs or define 
their concept of government. 

I would venture to say that more, not less 
people are coming to see that the basic prob- 
lem of our domestic life is to assure more 
and more security for the great majority of 
our people through governmental action, t« 
give practical expression to those magnificent 
hopes for the future which Roosevelt set 
down in his economic bill of rights—set 
down, let me remind you, when we were in 
the midst of war and not when we faced a 
calm perspective of the future. 

But standing athwart every effort to put 
the economic bill of rights into a legislative 
framework is the grim danger of inflation, an 
inflation which even conservative business 
papers concede will bring us closer to a 
precipitous depression whose severity they 
dare not contemplate. The forces that seek 
inflation menace every one of those rights 
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and the entire fabric of our domestic security. 
They would weaken or even destroy our 
ability to fashion a durable peace. They 
would set at naught our hopes and perma- 
nently defer their realization, unless we are 
prepared to use every power of Government 
to stop the selfish and thoughtless few who 
would mine the pathway to security and 
progress. 

To those who have been coerced or silenced 
or intimidated or driven to meaningless com- 
promise or despair by the power of the con- 
servatives and their propaganda, I say: Raise 
your voices and speak out for the liberal 
spirit and make it work. The vast majority 
of our citizens will not be led astray by the 
pious talk of a free economy that does not 
provide them with homes, that does not guar- 
antee them jobs at decent pay, that ignores 
thei basic needs and leaves them help- 
less. They will not be satisfied with a retreat 
from our principles, no matter how tempo- 
rary, because there is no retreat from their 
need. They will not give us the liberal con- 
cept of government, no matter how many 
liberals are tempted to do so, for there is no 
temptation great enough to swerve the ma- 
jority of our people from the path of progress 
and. peace. 

The insistent demand of the people for 
governmental action grows every day and in 
every field. Take the Nation’s health. Be- 
fore the war many of us might have agreed, 
without much questioning, that apart from 
sume public sanitation measures the’ prob- 
lems of health were best left for the individ- 
ual to handle with his personal physician. 
We were relatively satisfied with the condi- 
tions of individual freedom that existed— 
without examining them. 

But the war jarred us out of our com- 
placent views. When two out of five of our 
mest able-bodied group of citizens were re- 
jected by the armed forces because of phyhical 
and mental defects—when we add up the 
man-years lost from our farms and factories 
because of illness, and we try to measure the 
food and equipment that we miss so sorely 
today, because so many of our people were 
unable to put forth all their efforts physic- 
ally or mentally—then illness is no longer a 
“purely personal” business between the in- 
dividual and his family doctor. 

Sickness and poor health become a na- 
tional problem. The meaningless and avoid- 
able death of thousands of mothers and chil- 
dren every year, the enfeebling ills of pre- 
ventable chronic disease, the toll of un- 
diagnosed cancer, the tragedy of adjustable 
mental disease—the least known and most 
dangerous of our national health problems— 
all these strike at the core of our only true 
national wealth, the minds and bodies of our 
citizens. The individual is no more able to 
bargain individually and freely for protection 
against them than is the individual worker 
in a position to bargain with his employer 
akout the conditions of his employment. To 
stem the flood tide of illness becomes no less 
a national problem than to stem the angry 
waters of our rivers from inundating our 
countryside 

And we liberals are prepared to use the full 
powers of Government, not only to improve 
the Nation’s health, but to remedy all those 
conditions which are responsible for poor 
health—the low wages of millions, the poor 
housing of more, the insecurity and jobless- 
ness that threaten half the Nation. And we 
shall not be dissuaded by the barrage of 
propaganda of those who would reduce these 
problems to individual bargains; we shall not 
compromise with those who would confine 
the powers of Government to policing their 
private property. 

Surely it is no accident that those who re- 
sist the use of governmental powers to help 
the sick are the same who would abolish price 
controls, who would emasculate the guaran- 
tees of full employment, who fight increased 
unemployment compensation, who would bar 
the Government from housing, who oppose 


governmental assistance for education and 
research, who reject aid to the farmers, and 
would stop the drive on monopoly. 

I start with the problem of health, and I 
find myself moving into and across every one 
of those rights which mean security for the 
citizen. Many liberals seem to feel that the 
increasing preoccupation with his day-by- 
day affairs makes the individual lose inter- 
est in the liberal program. I cannot believe 
they are serious. There is no ivory tower for 
the individual citizen. It is precisely those 
daily preoccupations and concerns that drive 
each man and each woman into the liberal 
camp to embrace the liberal! ideal. 

Can any of us seriously believe that the 
great mass of.our people are less liberal than 
we? Will the vast majority of our people 
stand by while conservatives thwart our 
efforts to achieve full employment, jobs at 
decent pay, decent homes, security for them- 
selves and their families? Will the Ameri- 
can people fall for the NAM propaganda 
which glorifies inflation and the return to 
laissez-faire? Ask them. 

Will the farmer be misled by those who 
promise quick profits now but throw him 
to the mercies of a free market which drove 
our farm prices down to the vanishing point 
in the last depression? 

Will the millions of white-collar workers, 
Government employees, teachers, pensioners, 
professional people endure an inflation which 
wipes out their standard of living? 

Will the veteran who knows what good 
medical care is tolerate poor medical care 
for his family in civilian life? 

Will the small businessman who has seen 
monopoly grab off the big war contracts 
throw in his lot with that monopoly? 

Will labor give up governmental protection 

for its rights? 
- These are rhetorical questions. None of 
these groups—and together they make up 
more than 90 percent of our people——will 
for long be thwarted in their desire to 
achieve security, will accept any other view 
but the liberal view that the Government 
must use its full powers to provide that 
security. I cannot share the view of some 
liberals that we shall ave to wait for an- 
other depression to make our people more 
liberal—that is a vain counsel of despair that 
would send us all into retreat. I believe, 
rather, that if we continue to give real liberal 
leadership, if we continue to speak out with 
courage and boldness for the things the peo- 
ple need and want, no reactionary wave of 
the future will engulf us. 

As in domestic policy. no less 1s it true in 
foreign policy that the people of this coun- 
try want liberal leadership. Everywhere—in 
Europe. in Asia, as well as in America—peo- 
ple want no more talk of war. no more threats 
of permanent militarization of their life or 
ultimate destruction Yet the Roosevelt 
good-neighbor policy, the Roosevelt achieve- 
ment of unity of the great powers that forged 
our victory in the war, and the Roosevelt 
vision of that unity as the basic structure of 
the peace, are today threatened by those who 
never fully shared his vision or accepted his 
liberal spirit. 

Liberalism in foreign policy is not rampant 
nationalism. It is not waving an atomic 
bomb. It is not building up the most power- 
ful military establishment to overawe the 
world and place the iron hand of the military 
on our traditional American way of life. It 
is not pushing the frontiers of America 8,000 
miles across the ocean to play a dangerous 
and unwelcome game of imperialism. And it 
is surely not surrendering the conduct of our 
foreign policy to those who never supported 
the Roosevelt foreign pclicy either in peace 
or war. 

Do you seriously believe that the great ma- 
jority of the American people have turned 
their backs on Roosevelt’s liberal and en- 
lightened spirit in foreign policy? We liberals 
do not. And we shal] continue in the path 
of that liberalism, confident that the vast 
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majority of our people want the same things 
we do in foreign policy, the same things they 
so fully endorsed in the fateful election of 
1944—enduring peace, accommodation with 
the needs of our allies, a firm friendship 
with all peace-loving nations, alliances with 
none against any other, freedom for coloniaj 
subjects, uncompromising struggle against 
the roots of nazism, the development of 
atomic energy for peace, and an advancing 
world prosperity for all. 

What shall we liberals do about the grow. 
ing threats to peace and security, to the 
liberal concept of government for the wel. 
fare of all, to the liberal way of life? | 
do not come before you with any ready 
made answers. But we have a guide in the 
practice of Roosevelt, the foremost liberal 
of our time. Roosevelt did not pretend 
that he had all the answers. But he set 
forth in a spirit of adventure and with 
smiling courage to find those answers and 
apply them to our national problems. He 
knew there was risk in all these ventures— 
the risk of the wrong answer, the risk of 
tackling the wrong problem, and the risk 
of failure. 

Of course he failed, not once, but many 
times. But these failures—these set-backs— 
never swerved him from the constant effort 
to find new solutions for new problems, 
never marred that magnificent vision of a 
better life for all. 

Roosevelt did not arrive at final answers 
or complete solutions, and he would have 
been the last to claim finality. And we 
liberals must not let our love for him make 
of his ideals and his words an incantation, 
a slogan or a perfect formula to fit every 
problem. Liberalism cannot stand still, 
just as Roosevelt could not. And, if I may 
borrow the words of that great liberal, 
Justice Holmes, we must not forget that “to 
rest upon a formula is.a slumber that, pro- 
longed, means death.” 

There will be plenty who will lay claim to 
Roosevelt and be the official interpreters of 
his legacy and in his name will make that 
legacy the end of their labors and not the 
gateway to the future it should be. 

But the true inheritors of Roosevelt's 
legacy of liberalism will be those who go 
forth in the same spirit of adventure, with 
the same high courage, with the same pride 
in human achievement and the dignity of 
man. Let us swear eternal allegiance to the 
happy army of him who was the real happy 
warrior. And let the command be “Ever 
forward” for the good life for our people and 
for all mankind. 





Should the New Deal Go Into the 
Fertilizer Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the New Deal was in the hosiery 
mill business, but took a tremendous 
loss. The New Deal was in the furniture 
business and took another loss. The 
Appropriations Committee provided the 
funds directly for the hosiery mills and 
furniture factories, the same as they are 
now attempting to do. The New Deal 
now proposes to go into the fertilizer 
business. Recently the workers in the 
packing plants at Kansas City asked the 
Government to take over and operate 
the pacl-ing plants, so they could be pro- 








vided jobs. This was frowned on by the 
same people who want to put the Gov- 
ernment into the fertilizer business. 

I wish to include the following lettér, 
which I heve received from the Wiscon- 
sin council of agriculture, indicating 
their position on the prope scd legisla- 
tion: 

WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE, 

Madison, Wis., July 3, 1946. 

Rew F. Murray, 

Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Murray: The ap- 
propriation bill for Gavernment corporations 
(H. R. 6777) has had tacked to it as a rider 
a $3,000,000 appropriation for construction 
by TVA of a fertilizer plant at Mobile, Ala. 

“while there is no question in our minds 
regarding the shortage of fertilizer at this 
time, yet, there is a question in our minds 
as to whether or not an item of this kind 
should be hurried through as a rider without 
adequate consideration and certainly we feel 
that on an item of this kind there should be 
a hearing. . 

It is our understanding that the shortage 
of fertilizer springs from an insufficiency of 
mining equipment, which results in an in- 
adequate supply of rock phosphate. It is 
also a fact that with present manufacturing 
facilities a 50-percent increase in production 
would be possible if mining facilities were 
inadequate. 

We, therefore, urge that you oppose the 
Senate rider to the House bill which pro- 
vides for this $3,000,000 TVA item pending the 
holding of hearings to determine the exact 
cause of the fertilizer shortage and to learn 
whether or not such an appropriation, under 
the circumstances, is justified. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILo K. SWANTON, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 
is the over-all agriculture group of the 
State. One unit of its membership has 
over 15,000 members. Nearly all the 
farmers of Wisconsin are represented by 
this council. 

It is apparent that Mr. Swanton prefers 
to see some hearings before a legislative 
committee. There has been such a bill 


before the Agriculture Committee since 
April 1945. 


Hon 





Now Is the Time To Do Something About 
Stopping Needless Pollution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
we are to have another Calendar 
Wednesday. The Rivers and Harbors 
Committee has first call on the calendar 
tomorrow. This committee is ready to 
submit to the House a pollution-control 
bill to which the committee has agreed 
and which is badly needed legislation in 
America today. It is hoped that Mem- 
bers will be on the floor tomorrow and 
that nothing will transpire to delay or 
defeat the passage of this important leg- 
islation. 

Under leave granted me by the House, 
I am herewith calling attention to an 
XCII—App. 
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Associated Press news story emanating 
from Fox Lake, Ill., last October. This 
news item quotes a prominent Illinois 
public health authority as stating that 
“evidence has been found to show that 
the virus of infantile paralysis can be 
abundantly spread in polluted water by 
improper disposal of human sewage.” I 
call attention to the entire text of the 
following news story primarily to dis- 
pose of the fallacious attacks made on 
pollution control, legislation by greedy 
and selfish polluters who like to claim 
that “only a few sportsmen, fishermen, 
and idealistic conservationists” are in- 
terested in ridding the Nation’s streams 
of pollution. As a matter of fact, the 
public health requirements of this coun- 
try make pollution control and elimina- 
tion a definite necessity. 


TESTS DISCLOSE POLIO VIRUS SPREADS IN POLLUTED 
WATERS 


Fox Lake, ILL., October 12.—Dr. Edward A. 
Piszczek, Cook County’s (Chicago) public 
health director, said today evidence had been 
found “to show that the virus of infantile 
paralysis can be abundantly spread in pol- 
luted water by improper disposal of human 
sewage.” 

Dr. Piszezek, in an address prepared for 
the Izaak Walton League, said students of 
infantile paralysis feel that it “can now be 
classed as most probably a gastro-intestinal- 
borne disease.” Recovery of the virus in 
waste matter of 20 to 70 percent of the known 
contacts to cases of infantile paralysis, he 
said, “also gives reason for the abundance of 
the virus among the population.” 

“Recovery of poliomyelitis virus from the 
sewer collection systems of New York, Detroit, 
Charleston, S. C., and Chicago gives further 
evidence to the fact that the germs of in- 
fantile paralysis may be found in human 
sewage,” he said, adding: 

“Periodically * * * reports of the in- 
cidence of the disease seem to show a pre- 
dominance among those victims who live 
around a brook or stream that was highly 
polluted with human sewage. 

“The germs of infantile paralysis have been 
reportedly recovered from the gastrointesti- 
nal tract of fish which were caught in a 
stream that showed a high concentration of 
human waste.” 

Dr. Piszczek said a study of the infantile 
paralysis epidemic in North Carolina in 1944 
gave direct evidence “that fecal material, 
sewage, or contact with flies by the individ- 
ual, his food, or fomites may actually consti- 
tute a link in the chain of infection with 
poliomyelitis.” Favorable breeding places 
for flies, Dr. Piszczek said, were found to be 
along highly polluted streams. 

“The fact that infantile paralysis is pri- 
marily a disease of summer and early fall,” 
he said, “tied up clinically through observa- 
tion with the water-pollution studies and 
fly studies, gives strongly suggestive evidence 
in the link of infantile paralysis transmission 
and susceptibility.” 


Mr. Speaker, let me call the attention 
of the House to another newspaper clip- 
ping. This one is an editorial from the 
Courier-Journal, published in Louisville, 
Ky. This editorial emphasizes the 
demonstrable fact that pollution control 
is an undertaking which must be as- 
sumed nationally rather than by State 
and local authorities acting independ- 
ently and in isolated instances. Bad 
pollution practices in one State or area 
make good pollution prevention impos- 
sible or impracticable in other States or 
areas. What is required is a ns al 
standard of stream purity and pollution 
control so that local authorities can pro- 
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ceed to eliminate pollution as quickly as 
possible with assurance that in so doing 
they will not unduly penalize their own 
region by putting it against unfair com- 
petition from backward communities still 
endeavoring to make illegitimate profits 
through dumping their filth into the 
public waters. 

The legislation to be submitted by the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee 
will go a long way toward the goal of 
protecting our public waters against the 
pagan practices of needless pollution. 
I hope it receives the substantial and 
overwhelming support of this House. 


A SOUND ARGUMENT AGAINST FUTILITY 


Louisville, which has as great a stake in 
efforts to control stream pollution as any 
community we can think of, doubtless will 
find itself on the side of the spokesmen for 
legislation with teeth in it, for machinery of 
control that will work. Their testimony be- 
fore the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House of Representatives bore strong and 
plausible conviction that only through Fed- 
eral action m-y effective programs be estab- 
lished. Time runs out, and public tolerance 
of piecemeal control by State and local au- 
thorities runs out with it. 

As Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville 
Times, pointed out to the committee, so- 
called local control is too likely to be amen- 
able to local pressures for advantage and 
immunity, and the best results of the best 
conceived and best administered programs 
elsewhere upon a stream of common contacts 
will go for nothing. The frustration and 
hopelessness of communities, whose good in- 
tentions and sound plans are ruined because 
other communities in other States in upper 
reaches of a stream fall short, was described 
effectively also by another Kentuckian, Alfred 
LeFaber, of Ashland. 





Presentation of the National Old-Age 
Pension Plan to the Ways and Means 
Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the value 
and importance of the national old-age 
pension program has come to be gener- 
ally recognized. Many nations are fur- 
ther advanced in the application of this 
great humanitarian principle than our 
country. 

The Congress, recognizing the need for 
old-age security has given our country a 
social-security program, largely con- 
trolled by and contributed to by the sev- 
eral State governments, a plan which has 
proven inequitable and difficult to ad- 
minister. 

It has been my privilege to appear be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives in support 
of a national old-age pension program to 
be administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment with pensions to be paid directly 
to the beneficiaries just as retirement 
pay for Army officers, veterans, and Gov- 
ernment employees. 

The record of this presentation is in- 
serted herewith: 
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STATEMENT OF HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DIS- 
TRICT OF IDAHO 


Chairman DovucHutTon. Give your name and 
address for the benefit of the record. 

Congressman WurTe. Congressman CoMP- 
TON I. WHITE, a Member of Congress of the 
First District of Idaho. 

I am in active support, Mr. Chairman, of a 
national old-age pension plan to be paid 
directly to the senior citizens just the same 
as the retirement pay for Army officers, vet- 
erans, and Government employees. I think 
that pensions are an adopted policy of the 
Government, and I am in favor of extending 
this national pension program to the senior 
citizens of this country. 

And in support of this plan I want to read 
to the committee briefly from a statement 
made by a great national leader to a joint 
session of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States, attended by 
representatives of the Supreme Court and the 
Diplomatic Corps. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Who is the statement by? 

Chairman DovucnHtTon. Mr. Congressmen, 
Mr. EBERHARTER wants to know who the state- 
ment is by. 

Congressman Wutre. I will give you the 
author at the end of the statement, if you 
will bear with me. _ 

Mr. EBERHARTER. All right. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

“There is nothing mysterious about the 
foundations of a healthy and strong democ- 
racy. The basic things expected by our 
people of their political and economic sys- 
tems are simple. They are: 

“Equality of opportunity for youth and 
for others. 

“Jobs for those who can work. 

“Security for those who need it. 

“The ending of special privilege for the 
few. 

“The preservation of civil liberties for all. 

“The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific 
progress in a wider and constantly rising 
standard of living. 

“These are the simple and basic things 
that must never be lost sight of in the tur- 
moil and unbelievable complexity of our 
modern world. The inner and abiding 
strength of our economic and political sys- 
tems is dependent upon the degree to which 
they fulfill these expectations. 

“Many subjects connected with our social 
economy call for immediate improvement. 

“As examples: 

“We should bring more citizens under the 
coverage of old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ployment insurance. 

“We should widen the opportunities for 
adequate medical care. 

“We should plan a better system by which 
persons deserving or needing gainful employ- 
ment may obtain it. 

, “I have called for personal sacrifice. I am 
assured of the willingness of almost all Amer- 
icans to respond to that call. 

“A part of the sacrifice means the pay- 
ment of more money in taxes. In my Budget 
message I recommend that a greater por- 
tion of this great defense program be paid 
for from taxation than we are paying today. 
No person should try, or be allowed, to get 
rich out of this program, and the principle 
of tax payments in accordance with ability to 
pay should be constantly before our eyes to 
guide our legislation. 

“If the Congress maintains these principles 
the voters, putting patriotism ahead of pock- 
etbooks, will give you their applause. 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way everywhere in 
the world. 


“The third is freedom from want, which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its in- 
habitants everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear. 

“Since the beginning of our American his- 
tory we have been engaged in change—in a 
perpetual peaceful revolution—a revolution 
which goes on steadily, quietly adjusting it- 
self to changing conditions—without the 
concentration camp or the quicklime in the 
ditch. The world order which we seek is the 
cooperation of free countries, working to- 
gether in a friendly, civilized society. 

“This Nation has placed its destiny in the 
hands and heads and hearts of its millions 
of free men and women; and its faith in 
freedom under the guidance of God. Free- 
dom means the supremacy of human rights 
everywhere. Our support goes to those who 
struggle to gain those rights or keep them. 
Our strength is in our unity of purpose.” 

That, Mr. Chairman, was a speech deliv- 
ered in the House of Representatives and to 
Members of the Senate and attended by the 
members of the Supreme Court on January 
6, 1941, by that great leader, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Chairman DovuGHTon. Now, he was Presi- 
dent how long? 

Congressman WHITE. He was President for 
almost 12 years. 

Chairman DoucHtTon. How loug? 

Congressman WHITE. Twelve years. 

Chairman DovuGHTON. Twelve or thirteen 
years? 

Congressman WuirTe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman DouGuTon. We had this question 
up many times during the time he was 
President. 

Congressman WuirTe. He said we were mak- 
ing a gradual revolution and a gradual 
change. 

Chairman DouGHTon. Just a minute. Did 
he ever endorse the Townsend plan? 

Congressman WHITE. If that speech does 
not endorse its principles, I do not know what 
does. 

Chairman DoucuHTon. Just a minute. An- 
swer my question. 

Congressman WuiTe. That speech certainly 
endorses the Townsend plan. 

Chairman DouGHTON. Why did he not send 
endorsement to the committee directly on the 
subject? I discussed social security with him 
many times, and he never intimated it to me 
that he favored the Townsend plan. 

Congressman WHITE. We had the States in 
some places paying cne size pension and in 
other places paying another. Let us make it 
an equitable thing. Let us extend it to all 
of the people. That is what I am here before 
you for. 

Chairman DoucutTon. He never intimated 
to me he was for the Townsend plan. 

Congressman Wuire. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not interested in the name or the terms. 

Chairman DoucurTon. I do not like to hear 
you talk like that when you have intimated 
President Roosevelt was in favor of the Town- 
send plan. 

Congressman WuIrTe. I am here interested 
in a great humanitarian principle; a for- 
ward step. Sometimes I think the little 
countries with small resources like Sweden 
and Norway—— 

Chairman DovucHton. I am not talking 
about whether we achieve or whether I favor 
the Townsend plan or not, but I do say 
that President Roosevelt never told me he 
favored it. They started at $200 a month 
and got down to $60; how could he have 
known their plan when they never stuck to 
any plan themselves? 

Congressman WuHirTe. I am submitting a 
plan in favor of the national old-age pen- 
sion. 

Chairman DovucuTon. I asked Mr. Roose- 
velt whether he was going to come out for 
the Townsend plan when hardly anybody 
knew of it. He said he was not for it. It 
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started out at $200 a month and now it has 
gotten down to $6". 

Congressman WauirTe. What interpretation 
would you put on his speech here? 

Chairman DovuGcHToN. Just a minute. Was 
President Roosevelt for the $200 a month 
or for the $60 a month, or what was he for? 
Can you tell me what he was for? 

Congressman WHITE. I will leave that 
amount for the wisdom of this committee. 

Chairman Doucnton. I think I am entitleq 
to an answer to that. 

Congressman WuirTe. Let the committee set 
the amount and plan and premium and the 
payments by themselves, but let us follow 
through with this pension plan. We have 
pensioned our Army Officers, we have pen- 
sioned our naval officers, and we have pen- 
sioned the Government workers and God 
knows they have an easy time of it, and 
why not pension the veterans of industry? 

Chairman DoucuTon. The only question | 
asked you, and why ramble around the world, 
was whether or not President Roosevelt was 
in favor of the Townsend plan. I challenge 
you as to whether or not President Roosevelt 
ever came out for this plan. You say he did. 

Congressman WHITE. I want to read one 
statement from this speech. He said, “We 
should bring more citizens under the cover- 
age of old-age pension and unemployment 
insurance.” 

Chairman DovucuTon. I do not think a 
dead man ought to be charged with things 
which in my own mind he never favored. 

Congressman WuirTeE. I think with all re- 
spect to the committee and the party leader, 
he did. 

Chairman DovucHTon. Did he ever tell you 
that? 

Congressman WHITE. His speech says that 
I think I am squarely in line with Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Chairman DovuGcHTon. How the Townsend 
people would have gloried if they could have 
gotten a direct statement from President 
Roosevelt that he was for their plan. 

I challenge that statement. I discussed 
social security with him at length at differ- 
ent times, and this is the first time I ever 
heard he was for the Townsend plan. 

Congressman WuiTe. I quoted his own 
words. ~ 

Chairman Dovucuron. I am not saying the 
Townsend plan is wrong or that it is right, 
but I am talking about what President 
Roosevelt stood for. 

Congressman Wuire.I adhere to the 
principles laid down by George Washington, 
and which are quoted to us on every Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and I have always sub- 
scribed to the principles laid down in Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. I also subscribe 
to the principles laid down in President 
Roosevelt’s speech made on January 6, 1941, 
quoted here. 

Chairman Dovcuton. Did he name the 
Townsend plan in it? 

Congressman WuiITe.I am not going to 
quibble over the name. I am simply in sup- 
port of the bill and the principle. 

Chairman DoucuTon. Did he name $200 or 
$60 a month or whether or not there should 
be a pension to people in need? 

Congressman WHITE. I just quoted the 
words. 

Chairman Dovcnurton. Of course he did not. 
He would not have stood for a thing like that, 
to pension millionaires. He was the great- 
est humanitarian that we have ever known. 

Congressman WHITE. I was startled, Mr. 
Chairman, when I learned of the Beveridge 
plan in England and that it was presented 
as a great social advance, but I never dreamed 
that the English expected us to finance it. 
Why should we finance an old-age pension 
plan in England and leave our elder citizens 
out in the cold? I blush for my country, 
Mr. Chairman, if we do take the taxpayers 
money, after all we have done for England, 
and pay their pension plan by making the 
British loan. Why should we foot the bill 















for the senior citizens of England and leave 
the old people here in need? We have com- 
ing a new generation where babies are born 
into the world naked, people who grow into 
manhood, and we have not even the rever- 
ence for our ancestors that the poor heathen 
Chinese have. 

Chairman DouGHTON. I have told you, Mr. 
Congressman, that President Roosevelt was 
not for the Townsend plan. 

Congressman WHITE. I am in support of 
this idea to meet the needs and comforts of 
our senior citizens who preserved the heritage 
of America, so that when we turn this coun- 
try into the keeping of a new generation 
and they come into the heritage of all that 
the passing generation has built and pre- 
served for them that their benefactor the 
toilers can be supported in ease and comfort. 

Why should we pay foreign people and 
why should we support them when our own 
people who are old need help after a lifetime 
of toil and who need retirement? 

I am for a national old-age pension and 
have always been. 

Chairman DouGHTon. If we were to sanc- 
tion or passed a law which allowed for a 
pension in England, that would be one thing, 
but we have not done that. You are putting 
up a man of straw and knocking it down 
again, 

Congressman WHITE. You cannot disregard 
the fact that the English are asking for 
$3,700,000,000 after our having given them 
$29,000,000,000, and we are taxing the Ameri- 
can taxpayers for that, and I do not think 
you can escape that fact. 

Chairman DouGHTON. That has not been 
done. 

Congressman WuitTE. If the Beveridge plan 
is adopted in England as it has been, and 
$3,700,000,000 of our revenue and taxpayers’ 
income flows to England, how are you going 
to escape the fact that we are financing old- 
age pensions in England to the neglect of the 
senior citizens in this country? Can we es- 
cape that fact? 

Chairman DovuGuHTon. Do you want an an- 
swer to that? 

Congressman WHITE. I would like an an- 
swer. 

Chairman DovucnurTon. In the first place, I 
have heard nothing about financing a pen- 
sion plan in England. 

Congressman WHITE. The gentleman is not 
financing England? 

Chairman DoucnTon. Are you for financing 
an old-age pension in England? 

Congressman WuirTe. I am not. Let Eng- 
land finance it with its own money. 

Chairman DoucnuTon. Then why raise that 
issue here? 

Congressman WHITE. I am very definitely 
opposed to financing anything in England. 

Think of the $29,000,000,000 and our own 
sacrifices we have made to support the Brit- 
ish Empire, and now they come along with 
a plan for us to pay $3,750,000,000 to finance 
England, and the Beveridge plan is a part of 
it. We cannot escape that fact. We are 
neglecting our oldsters in this country to 
pension and finance a pension plan for senior 
citizens in England. 

Chairman DovcHtTon. But we have not 
done that yet, and I do not know of any- 
body that wants to do it. 

Congressman WHITE. Certainly not myself, 
and I hope the chairman does not want to. 

Chairman DovucHTon. You are putting up 
an entirely imaginary proposition. You say 
you do not want to finance a pension plan 
in England? 

Congressman Wuire. I certainly do not. 

Chairman Doucuton. Then why point that 
out as an argument to base a similar argu- 
ment upon when you are against it? Every- 
body is against it so far as I know. 

Congressman Wuire. I think you will agree 
with me that if a child is born in this coun- 
‘ry. no matter what station of life he is in, 
he has the birthright to an education. 
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Chairman DovucHToNn. You cannot argue 
that with me. 

Congressman White. The Government of 
the United States sees to it that a child is 
entitled to an education. 

Chairman DovuGHTon. Who disputes that? 

Congressman WHITE. I contend that if that 
is a birthright then why not give it attention 
when it grows old. 

Chairman DouGHToN. You might just as 
well say that everybody wants to draw a 
breath. What has that got to do with this? 

Congressman Wurre. This is another birth- 
right. Let us do this thing. Let us expand 
it more. It is a forward step. Let us provide 
that every citizen is entitled to his keep in 
comfort when he has reached the age of 
retirement. 

Chairman DoucHToON. Notwithstanding he 
may have double comfort and that it may go 
to many people who do not need it? 

Congressman WHITE. Mr. Chairman, you 
cannot single out certain people. You do 
not pension selected Army officers. You pen- 
sion all of them. You pension all of the Navy 
people and all of these Government people. 
Some of those men are getting five or six or 
seven thousand dollars and they have got a 
wife on $3,000 or $4,000 a year. 

Chairman DouGHTON, But they have paid 
in on that. 

Congressman WHITE. Let us make this na- 
tional old-age pension plan universal. 

Chairman DouGHTON,. They have helped on 
that themselves. 

Congressman WHITE. But the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to pension Federal em- 
ployees is very substantial. 

Chairman DouGHTON. Certainly, but it is 
on the basis of what service they have ren- 
dered the Government. 

Congressman WHITE. You can take an in- 
dustrious farmer and many a gpor housewife 
who attends to her dairy duties, who tends 
to her home, and if their pay were raised 
along in line with Naval and Army Officers 
and these easy-time Government employees 
down here they would get a good deal more 
compensation and be able to lay up a com- 
petence for declining years. 

What are you going to do in a depression, 
takes taxes away from these poor people, such 
as social security and otherwise? Let us 
make a greater humanitarian step, let us 
follow the example of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where they have a liberal old-age pen- 
sion system far better than ours. In Sweden 
their old-age pension laws are away ahead 
of ours. We ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman DovucuTon. This plan proposes 
to pay pensions based on taxes collected each 
year. 

Congressman WHITE. Yes. 

Chairman DouGnTon. Now, if a depression 
comes on what will we do? 

Congressman WHITE. This pension fund in 
circulation would be a cushion. 

Chairman DouGHTON. You do not set aside 
any fund. 

Congressman WuirTe. This financial plan 
would be a cushion against depression. 

Chairman DovucutTon. You do not provide 
any fund, but you pay it out as fast as you 
get it. 

Congressman WHITE. If—— 

Chairman DoucHuTon (interposing). Then, 
if there comes a depression, which you are 
talking about, nobody has anything, can you 
answer as to what they are going to do then? 

Congressman Wuirte. If the Government 
performs its prerogative and supplies the 
money function the circulation of money by 
the old-age pension will take care of it. You 
and I in the 12 years we have been here when 
there was a failure of the money supply know 
that we have had to appropriate $62,000,- 
000,000 from the Federal Treasury for work 
relief in an effect to overcome the depression. 

And that money was spent before we had 
taken on a global war. We find ourselves 
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now in debt over $300,000,000,000, but $62,- 
000,000,000 was appropriated, so there might 
be money to flow into the channels of trade 
and business, and this pension plan will be 
the cushion that sustains business, Mr. 
Chairman, money will flow readily, and we 
will raise that money just as the country 
would get it from any other source. 

Chairman DovucutTon. I thought this was 
predicated on the fact that the Townsend 
people believes we would not have any de- 
pressions at all. 

Congressman Wuire. That is right. This 
pension plan is a financial cushion. 

Chairman DovuGHTon. I thought you said 
it would prevent it. 

Congressman WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the interest of the chair- 
man, for whom I have a great deal of affec- 
tion. 

I think the Townsend plan is a great for- 
ward step. 

Chairman Dovucuton. The chairman does 
not take any stand on that at all. 

Congressman WHITE. It certainly is in ac- 
cord with the President’s speech. I hope 
the American people will do better than 
adopt the ideals of the heathen Chinese and 
pay a little more attention to their parents— 
and to the passing generation that has be- 
queathed them so much. 

Chairman DovuGHTON. Would you be in 
favor of adopting the Chinese form of gov- 
ernment for ours? 

Congressman WuirTe. In every nation there 
are some things that are good and some 
things that are not. 

Chairman DovuGHTON. Would you be in 
favor of changing our form of government? 

Congressman WHITE. Not at all. 

Very few people know that our CCC plan 
was borrowed from Bulgaria. We are 
adopting the good things of other countries 
every day. We are adopting the good where 
we find it. If we find good in the Chinese 
ideals I am in favor of adopting it. But Ido 
not want to leave my closing statement just 
in regard to the Chinese. 

I do say that I am unalterably in favor of 
a national old-age pension for the senior 
citizens of the United States. 

Chairman DovcutTon. Will you get this 
from me into the record: That I have ex- 
pressed no opinion so far as the Townsend 
plan is concerned. 

Congressman WuitTe. The term is assem- 
bled, if Your Honor please, to indicate that 
we are in favor of a liberal old-age plan of 
pensions. 

Chairman Dovucuton. Have you finished? 

Congressman WuiTe. I have. 

Chairman DouGHTON. Mr. EBERHARTER. 

Mr. ERERHARTER. Mr. White, do you think 
the Beveridge plan is a good plan for 
England? 

Congressman WuirTe. I think it has some 
humanitarian principles in it. I will have 
to confess I have not made a thorough digest 
and close analysis of the plan, but it is a 
plan to make life easier and more secure for 
the toilers of England than they formerly 
enjoyed, and it is advancement over present 
conditions, and a good part of it I am in 
favor of up to this time. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. In other words, it is a 
plan to care for every English citizen from 
the cradle to the grave, and you realize that, 
being a great humanitarian; is not that true? 


Congressman WHITE. I stop with taking 
money from the American taxpayers to 
finance this English social program. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. No; no Answer my 
question. Are you in favor of the Beveridge 
pian for the people of England? 

Congressman Wuite. If I was in charge 
of the Beveridge plan I would expect to weigh 
and consider all of the plans on their econ- 
omy and adopt a constructive program. That 
is the same way I would do it here if I had 
anything to do with it. 
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There is an old saying, to never ask a man 
to do a thing you would not be willing to go 
and do yourself. I have followed that as a 
rule from man to man. I never asked a 
Congressman to do something I would not 
do myself, so I would not ask you to do more 
with the Beveridge plan on your money than 
to weigh all the facts, proceed accordingly. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. In other words, you do not 
know whether you are in favor of the Bever- 
idge plan? 

Congressman WuuirTe. I will have to be 
frank; I have not weighed or digested it 
fully. It may be a good thing in England. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Do you know whether the 
Beveridge plan calls for a contribution by 
the workers of England for financing it? 

Congressman WHuirte. Like all things, it 
needs financing. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. You do not know? 

Congressman Wurtre. However, the taxes 
are always channeled. It all comes from the 
people who pay taxes, whether the money 
comes through a sales tax or an income tax, 
and there are several channels. It is like 
several rivers flowing into one reservoir. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I just want to ask you one 
question. Do you know whether the Beve- 
ridge plan is called a contributary plan? 
Answer that yes or no. 

Congressman WuirE. I do not know. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Al) right; that is what I 
wanted to know. 

Congressman WuirTe. The Beveridge plan 
is not under consideration here and I do 
not want to take the time, and all of my 
interrupted duties as Congressman, to sit 
down and analyze, and study, and do the 
research work which was necessary. If a 
Congressman had more help in their offices to 
make research there are many things for 
study that would be resolved which we can- 
not get around to by doing the necessary 
research work, and if there is anything that a 
Congressman needs it is help for research or 
assistance in analyzing the great variety of 
plans and policies that come up for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is obvious. 

Congressman WHITE. I have not been able 
to analyze and go into the essence of the 
Beveridge plan. 

Mr. ESBERHARTER. Just answer this question 
if you can, Mr. WHITE. Do you think it is 
easier to finance a pension plan from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer in the form of a 
contribution by a fund, easier in depression 
times than it would be in times of great 
prosperity? 

Congressman WHITE. I hope the wisdom of 
the Congress will be able to prevent these 
depressions in future times by passing a 
constructive old-age and recovery pension 
law. 

I hope to get stabilized economy so there 
won’t be depressions and yet we will secure 
the ordinary revenue. Many States have 
found it expedient to raise their money by 
a sales tax. If that is a good thing and 
this is a great forward step why should it not 
be financed in some way? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. YOu have no answer and 
no opinion in answer to my question. 

Congressman WHITE. We have tried this 
contribution method before, and the real 
sufferer is the contributor because he has lit- 
tle or nothing to contribute when he is out 
of a job. In some States the workers have a 
low income even in their productive years 
and those people do not get the same com- 
pensation as they do in other States. This 
present system is inequitable. Some States 
are prosperous and the beneficiaries receive a 
higher income than they do in other States. 
The thing is unequal and should be revised 
and should be brought up to date and mod- 
ernized, and we are here before you for that 
very purpose, to get, if we can, the support 
of this committee to bring out a construc- 
tive piece of legislation to embody the prin- 
ciples of a national old-age pension program 
so that we can have national legislation and 


advance the welfare of the whole country, 
and change the outlook of the man employed 
in his prime so that he will have security for 
the future in his old age. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
you and the rest of the committee for your 
kind attention. 

Chairman DovuGcutTon. You have been very 
considerate of the committee. You have been 
very courteous. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman. there are quite 
@ number of our fellow’ Members who have 
signed a petition which has been filed with 
the clerk, showing their interest in this pro- 
gram, and I ask leave to have that printed 
in the record. 

Chairman DovucutTon. That has not a thing 
to do with this hearing. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It is a petition to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Is it very long, Mr. ANGELL? 

Mr. ANGELL. It is about four or five lines, 
showing their names. 

Chairman DovuGuHTon. Then let it be sub- 
mitted. Without objection we will put the 
petition in. 

Mr. ANGELL. Thank you, sir. 

Congressman WuirTe. I would like to have 
the privilege of revising my remarks, as most 
of my remarks were impromptu. 

Chairman DovucHTon. You may have that 
privilege. 

At this time we will adjourn without date. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p. m. the committee 
adjourned sine die.) 





OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, should 
Congress reenact the OPA and include 
ceiling prices on livestock and grain 
products, it will create confusion and 
chaos. Certainly no one believes that 
we can, by legislative enactment, force 
these commodities back under ceiling 
prices without creating serious loss to 
the farmers, livestock producers, and 
processors of these commodities. 

Consumers will no doubt argue, and 
rightfully so, that the prices of meat and 
grain products have risen since the death 
of the OPA. However, it must be re- 
membered that subsidies are eliminated, 
and in most cases the prices have not 
risen much above the subsidy paid the 
producer or processor. With the elimi- 
nation of subsidies the American people 
are now paying their honest grocery 
bills. Food subsidies have always been 
a fraud on the American people and 
must be paid indirectly by our people. 
We have been spending over $2,000,000,- 
009 a year in food subsidies, and this 
adds to the inflationary pressure. 

I have received 9 number of telegrams 
from livestock producers, farmers, mill- 
ers, and meat packers urging caution in 
the reenactment of any price ceilings on 
these commodities. If these ceilings are 
reenacted, the black markets of the re- 
cent past will look like a Sunday-school 
picnic eompared with those of the future. 

The following wire from Elmer Read, 
vice president of the Shellabarger Mill, 
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Inc., of Salina, Kans., is typical o° many 
I have received: 


After operating 1 week without OPA jt 
seems definitely proven that the forecasts of 
doom emanating from Chester Bowles anq 
other OPA exponents have no foundation. 
Should there be a few weeks delay in rein. 
stating OPA I really believe the people wil! 
find they don’t need them and that supply 
and demand is a better cqualizer of con- 
sumption than any regulations imposed by 
an agency. There is a steadily increasing 
sentiment for excluding meat and livestock. 
I feel any argument for exclusion of live- 
stock applies equally to grain and grain 
products. Also, feel same arguments apply 
substantially everything else covered, with 
the exception of rents. Actual operation of 
free-market grain has simply meant grain 
moving at previous black-market values, 
with some instances of lower prices prevail- 
ing than were common on the black market 
prior July 1. Even originating as much pro- 
ducer grain as we do, we had just about 
reached the point June 30 where we had to 
consider whether we should pay black-mar- 
ket values for wheat or face curtailment ot 
operations for our mills during present crop. 
We sincerely hope there is no return to that 
situation. While present values look high, 
have seen no publicity in connection with 
price advances that recognizes the greater 
part of these advances was the elimination 
of subsidies. Believe no reasonably minded 
individual can defend continuation of sub- 
sidies under present conditions. I sincerely 
hope OPA extension bill can be blocked with 
a simple rent-contro! provision of some kind 
to tide over temporarily. 

SHELLABANGERS, INC. 
ELMER W. REAp, 
Vie President. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to include 
a letter written by the Atlantic City 
Chamber of Commerce to the President 
of the United States, indicating their 
complete cooperation in an endeavor to 
hold prices within moderate bounds. 
Their cooperation was instantaneous, 
and I believe is proving to be effective. 
The letter follows: 


ATLANTIC CrrTy CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 6, 1946. 
The Honorable Harry 8S. TrRuMaNn, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR PRESIDENT TRUMAN: We felt sure 
you would be interested in the action of 4 
group of our local merchants in cooperation 
with the Atlantic City Press-Union news- 
papers as a consequence of your plea for 4 
hold-the-line policy in prices upon the dis- 
continuance of OPA after June 30. 

At a meeting of several leading local mer- 
chants and representatives of the newspaper 
on Monday, July 1, it was decided to make an 
intensive drive for the immediate coopera- 
tion of all merchants in inserting at a special 
low rate their individual and collective ad- 
vertisements stating their plan to go along 
with your suggestion. Within a few hours 
approximately 100 of the leading businéss in- 
stitutions of the community had agreed to 
the plan, and the enclosed clipping showing 
the collective advertisement is the result. 











In addition, there were a number of sepae 
rate individual advertisements. 

You may be sure we will do everything in 
our power to keep down inflation here in 
Atlantic City from the standpoint of all mer- 
chandise, rents, etc. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. W. AMSTUTZ, 
Secretary-Ezecutive Manager. 





Chaotic State of World Affairs Requires 
Approval of British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON, LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the News of Washington, D. C., 
a Scripps-Howard publication, had a 
brief editorial in its issue of July 8, en- 
dorsing the British loan, and giving 
cogent reasons therefor, and under leave 
granted, same is submitted herewith: 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Th United States did not have a firm for- 
eign policy during the war. All other con- 
siderations were subordinated to the single 
idea of winning the war, which to most of 
us meant the defeat of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

Their defeat was accomplished. But vic- 
tory has brought neither security nor peace. 

By the bad deals we made at Tehran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam we built up Russia to the point 
where today totalitarianism is as much of 
a threat to civilization as it was in 1938. 

We have been in process of formulating a 
foreign policy the last few months, throwing 
the pieces together almost on the run. But 
we will "ick the principal prop right out from 
under that embryo policy if the House of 
Representatives votes against the British 
loan, as it seems politically tempted to do. 

We are holding the bag anyway. But we 
will be holding it alone if we refuse the loan. 

The American loan is essential to British 
recovery. 

If it is voted down, we will have isolated 
ourselves from at least one strong friend. 

In the present chaotic state of world af- 
fairs that would be the course of folly. 

Great Britain needed our help in 1942. It 
may be the other way around next time. In 
any event, we have too much of the world’s 
wealth to stand alone. We have disbanded 
our Army and Navy, and grounded our Air 
Force. If now we let our best friend down 
We will be wide open for a sucker punch, 
Weakness invites attack. 

War is waste, and we have wasted a lot of 
money since the end of the war in pursuit 
of a will-o’-the-wisp security. We can well 


afford to invest a little more in sound insur- 
ance, 





Government Fertilizer Plants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 
6777) making appropriations for Govern 
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ment corporations, is now in conference. 
The bill contains an item of $3,000,000 
inserted by the Senate to begin the con- 
struction of a Government-owned fer- 
tilizer plant at Mobile, Ala. At the time 
the bill was sent to conference, the con- 
ferees were instructed by the House not 
to agree to the Senate amendment. The 
conference report has not yet been filed, 
but there are intimations that the mat- 
ter will be brought back to the House 
for another vote. 

I voted to instruct the conferees to dis- 
agree to this Senate amendment for the 
reason that I do not believe it is a wise 
thing for the Federal Government to 
build and operate fertilizer plants unless 
very strong and compelling reasons can 
be shown as to the necessity for such a 
policy. In the case of the proposed Mo- 
bile plant, the House has had no op- 
portunity to consider the proposal and I 
am advised that the matter was not ex- 
tensively discussed in the Senate or in 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

Before the Government goes into the 
fertilizer business, I believe there should 
be thorough consideration by the legis- 
lative committees in Congress which have 
jurisdiction over such matters. For 
many months, there has been pending 
before the House and Senate Committees 
on Agriculture the so-called Bankhead- 
Hill-Flannagan fertilizer bill. No hear- 
ings have been held in the House on this 
measure. I trust and hope that in this 
Congress or the next, there will be hear- 
ings on this measure. I think the ques- 
tion is one which should be given consid- 
eration. It is of such importance, how- 
ever, that no action should be taken un- 
til adequate hearings have been held. 

This is the view which is taken by the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
one of the great farm organizations of 
this country. In reply to an inquiry 
which I recently made as to the position 
of that organization on this appropria- 
tion, I received a letter from Mr. John 
H. Davis, executive secretary. Under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include that let- 
ter herewith: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1946. 
Hon. Cuirrorp R. Hope, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hope: This acknowledges your 
letter of July 8 inquiring as to our views 
regarding the $3,000,000 item in the Govern- 
ment appropriation bill for a Government fer- 
tilizer plant at Mobile, Ala. 

The council has not established a policy 
either favoring or opposing such a plant, 
However, as a general policy we have con- 
sistently opposed direct Government opera- 
tion of business in fields where private busi- 
ness, including cooperatives, could perform 
the essential functions. 

As you point out in your letter, this item 
was put in the appropriation bill with very 
limited hearings in the Senate, and with no 
discussion in the House other than a brief 
consideration of the motion to instruct the 
House conferees to disagree to the amendment 
inserted by the Senate. We believe the Con- 
gress should not proceed with such an ap- 
propriation until adequate hearings are held, 
since the establishment of such a Govern- 
ment-owned plant would be setting a prece- 
dent for Government-owned business which 
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might be far reaching in future years, 
Therefore, we urge that this item be deleted 
from the pending appropriation bill, since 
adequate hearings cannot now be held. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. Davis, 
Executive Secretary. 





Rivalry of Competing Engineering Bureaus 
Prevents Construction of Much-Needed 
Projects—Congress Must Face and 
Settle These Irritating Issues in the 
Interest of the Public Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, for 
years the people residing in the Tulare 
Lake Basin and the Kings River drainage 
area of California, long sufferers from 
recurring floods and periodic irrigation 
water scarcities, have planned for the 
construction of a great dam at Pine Flat 
on the Kings River which would provide 
them with protection against the whim- 
sies of this utterly unpredictable water- 
course. 

As to the necessity of the construction 
of flood control and reclamation works at 
Pine Flat, there is no disagreement. All 
governmental agencies that have investi- 
gated and reported on the conditions 
existing in this area enthuse over the 
project. There is no dispute over the en- 
gineering phases of it, the place where 
the proposed dam should be constructed, 
the size and character of the works, nor 
in regard to the cost estimates. Insofar 
as the physical facts are concerned, 
everyone is in agreement in respect to 
what must be done in order to bring the 
waters of this unpredictable river under 
control. 

But, unfortunately for the people whose 
interest swould be served by the construc- 
tion of the project, a rivalry has devel- 
oped between the United States Army 
engineers and the engineers of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation for the construc- 
tion job which has brought all planning 
for water control on the Kings River to 
a complete stop. Until it is determined 
once and for all just who is to build Pine 
Flat, the Army engineers under the Army 
authorization, or the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion under the provisions of the reclama- 
tion law, the project will remain just an- 
other unrealized dream—and the people 
will continue to suffer from alternate 
parching and inundation of their lands. 

Impressed with the necessity of bring- 
ing this impossible situation to a close, 
an enlightened editor who resides in the 
area to be benefited through the realiza- 
tion of the project, Mr. A. J. Houge, has 
suggested in a most timely editorial which 
appeared in the Reedley Exponent of 
May 16, 1946, a basis for a proposed com- 
promise which should have, and, I be- 
lieve, will be accorded, the careful con- 
sideration of all who want to see an end 
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to this profitless controversy and the 
commencement of construction activities 
within the foreseeable future. If we are 
ever to see “dirt fly” on this project, some 
compromise, the one suggested by Mr. 
Houge, or another that can be agreed 
upon, must be assented to. 

Because I believe that Mr. Houge’s 
thought-provoking editorial should be 
called to the attention of Washington 
officialdom, as well as to those who live 
within the circulation area of the Reed- 
ley Exponent, I offer it for inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a Part of 
my instant remarks. It is: 


WHY NOT COMPROMISE? 


When a dispute between two organizations 
reaches the point of impasse, it is time that 
a compromise solution be made and enforced 
upon the disputants. 

That stage has almost been reached in the 
present controversy between the Army en- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation over 
who shall build the dams required for Cali- 
fornia’s water program. If some kind of 
solution is not found soon, parts of the State 
water program will suffer irreparable delay. 

What we in southeastern Fresno County 
are now most concerned about is the status 
of the Pine Flat project, which has been 
handed first to one agency, then the other, 
taken away from one or the other or both 
and entwined in such a mesh of argument 
and controversy that the average citizen is 
in a high state of confusion about the whole 
matter. 

The dispute between the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, however, 
can be reduced to one basic argument: Shall 
the irrigation land in California be reserved 
for many owners of small family-sized farms, 
or shall some large landowners be allowed 
to maintain and increase their holdings as 
has been the case in the past? 

If we were to resolve this dispute in some 
kind of compromise, we’d have to recognize, 
first, the rights of the people who over a 
period of past years have built up and de- 
veloped their farms and ranches, adding more 
and more land and by the application of 
efficiency, thrift, and industry made them- 
selves wealthy owners of large acreages. 

A compromise agreement, therefore, prob- 
ably would have to start out with the pro- 
vision that present holdings not be disturbed. 
We might go further, and stipulate that in 
the course of normal inheritance the lands 
could be passed down from parents to chil- 
dren as long as they remained within present 
families. 

This compromise might say that present 
large holdings not be increased by adding fur- 
ther lands irrigated by public development 
projects. 

Against the rights of landowners who have 
built up extensive holdings over long-time 
operations, we have the argument that any 
irrigation projects built with public funds 
should not be used to make a few rich men 
richer. The water should be spread out over 
as many individuals as possible, used on a 
large number of family-size farms. 

To satisfy this argumen’, our compromise 
would provide that any future development 
of land under Federal irrigation projects be 
based on the family-size farm idea. The 
Bureau of Reclamation, for instance, would 
limit its waters to 160 acres for any indi- 
vidual, or 320 acres for a man and wife. In 
line with this provision, if a 10,000-acre ranch 
getting water from a Federal project were to 
be disposed of by its present owner, it would 
not be sold intact to a single new owner, but 
would have to be split up into 160- or 320- 
acre tracts for sale to small farmers. 

We have no delusions that this kind of plan 
would satisfy both sides of the argument 


completely—no compromise ever did. But 
we offer it as a suggested starting point for 
a new effort to settle this long-standing 
dispute. We offer it because it seems now 
that the argument has gone long enough, 
and that the longer it goes, the slower will 
be the development of California’s water 
resources. 

It’s time that a basic policy be determined 
for the use of California's irrigated land. 
With that done, Congress can tell the Bureau 
and the Army engineers to go ahead, work 
together, and carry on the development 
California awaits. 





Immediate Statehood for Hawaii Asked 
by National Education Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, at 
its annual convention in Buffalo on July 
5, the National Education Association 
adopted a resolution supporting state- 
hood for Hawaii, as follows: 


Moved that the National Education Asso- 
ciation go on record as favoring statehood for 
Hawaii in the immediate future; and that 
We urge all of our members and affiliated 
State and local groups to exert every influ- 
ence to promote action by Congress. 

Submitted by Melvin B. Hill, New York. 

Seconded by Leland M. Pryor, California. 


The resolution was introduced by the 
New York State delegation and seconded 
by the State delegations from Washing- 
ton, California, Oregon, and Arizona. It 
Was passed unanimously. 

In asking adoption of the resolution, 
Robert W. Clopton, assistant professor, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., 
and a member of the delegation from 
Hawaii, made the following speech: 


This year we come not alone to amuse and 
entertain. We ask you, here in your capacity 
as delegates, and in your own communities 
as teachers and as citizens, to support us in 
our efforts to secure statehood for Hawaii 
in the immediate future. 

As an incorporated Territory, an integral 
part of the United States of America, we now 
occupy exactly the same status which many 
of our present States once occupied. Only 
Congress, which is made up of Representa- 
tives and Senators from your States, can 
place Hawaii on an equal footing with the 
States. We, as a Territory, have no vote 
in Congress. We ask you to take our message 
back to your homes, to use your influence 
with your fellow citizens, and with the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of your States, to 
gain support for our bid for Statehood. 

Territorial status is an inferior status. We 
were willing to accept this inferior status as 
a temporary, transitional organization dur- 
ing which we were afforded opportunity to 
demonstrate our worthiness to full-fledged 
membership in the great family of States that 
is our Nation. But in our 48 years as an 
incorporated Territory we have fully dem- 
onstrated our capacity for self-government 
and our unfailing loyalty to American ideals. 

We are Americans by tradition. We havea 
tradition of American influence and Ameri- 
can ideals dating back more than a century 
and a quarter. Our government, our cus- 
toms, our institutions, our language, and our 
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schools were so thoroughly in accord with 
American ideals and practices that only very 
minor changes had to be effected when the 
flag of the Republic of Hawaii was lowereq 
and the Stars and Stripes were hoisted in 
Honolulu in 1898. 

We came into the United States joyfully 
and of our own free will. Our union was the 
culmination of almost half a century of hop- 
ing and planning. We wanted to be Amer. 
ican, and now for 48 years we have been 
American, in deed and thought and heart, 
as well as in name. 

We are Americans by birth. More than 95 
percent of the population of Hawaii is cum- 
posed of native-born American citizens. 

We have much to contribute to our Na- 
tion. The ideals of democracy have reached 
a degree of fulfillment in Hawaii which has 
not been achieved in many of our States, 
Not only in legislation, but in actual prac- 
tice, to a degree hardly believable to many 
who have seen it, we have eliminated racial 
discrimination. We are demonstrating to the 
Nation and to the world that people of many 
Traces and creeds can live together in active 
and friendly and pleasant cooperation and 
mutual regard. We actually believe and 
practice the ideals of democracy and Amer- 
icanism in this regard. And we submit to you 
that it will be a distinct gain to the forces 
of practical democracy when we become a 
State and have two Senators and two Repre- 
sentatives to Congress who will, in their votes 
on social legislation, reflect our conviction 
in the soundness of basic democratic prin- 
ciples. 

A question is sometimes raised here on the 
mainland about the Americanism and loyalty 
of the 32 percent of our population which is 
of Japanese derivation. We know that they 
are loyal to American ideals and principles. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation has cer- 
tified that not one instance of sabotage or 
treason was discovered among the Japanese 
in Hawaii before, on, or after December 7, 
1941. 

But more important than the absence of 
disloyalty is the evidence of an active and 
inspiring loyalty. The Japanese group con- 
stituted 52 percent of Hawaii’s inductions 
into the armed services, in spite of the fact 
that they were not accepted even as volun- 
teers until 1943, and were not included in 
the draft until 1944. These men served glo- 
riously. The record of the One Hundredth 
Battalion and the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second Combat Team in Italy and France 
is unequaled for bravery and devotion to 
duty. More than one-third of the entire 
number of soldiers of Japanese ancestry re- 
ceived the Purple Heart for wounds received 
in action. Four out of five of the soldiers 
from Hawaii who were killed in action were 
men of Japanese descent. 

In the war in the Pacific, Japanese-Ameri- 
cans from Hawaii in the interpreters’ corps 
served to interrogate prisoners and to trans- 
late captured Japanese documents. General 
Willoughby, who was intelligence chief for 
General MacArthur, said the war would have 
lasted 2 years longer if it had not been for 
these Americans of Japanese ancestry. Every 
campaign, he said, was based on information 
they gained. 

This group is combined with the other two- 
thirds of our population in a loyal American , 
community qualified to take its place as 4 
State. 

The question of statehood for Hawaii will 
be discussed in your State, in your com- 
munity. Your Senators and Representatives 
will vote one way or the other when the 
matter comes on the floor of Congress. We 
ask you to use your influence to secure for 
Hawaii the rights of statehood now. 

For this you will earn the gratitude and 
aloha of the teachers and other citizens of 
our forty-ninth State—the State of Hawail. 
Mahalo. 








The British Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of July 9, 1946: 

THE BRITISH CREDIT 


The House of Representatives has begun 
final consideration of a measure which is as 
important for our safety, for the preservation 
of our way of life, and for the realization of 
the aims for which we fought as any measure 
Congress has been asked to pass upon thus 
far. This measure is the Anglo-American 
trade and financial agreement of last Decem- 
ber, extending to Great Britain what is gen- 
erally referred to as a loan of $3,750,000,000, 
but what is really a line of credit permitting 
our wartime ally to draw up to that amount 
over a period of 5 years if it finds this neces- 
sary in order to free itself from the more 
onerous economic shackles imposed upon it 
by the war and resume its place beside the 
United States as a champion of economic 
cooperation and economic freedom, which 
are the essential bases of a free and peace- 
ful world. 

To the outside world this credit has be- 
come the touchstone of America’s policy and 
intentions after the war. Our readiness or 
unreadiness to grant this credit must decide 
whether the United States is willing to do 
its share toward world reconstruction on 
the basis of free, normal, and healthy trade, 
or whether the nations hard hit by the war 
must continue and even expand and tighten 
that vast system of economic regimentation 
and discriminatory financial and trade con- 
trols which are the forerunners of political 
regimentation and ultimate conflict. Our 
action here must decide, in short, whether 
the world shall look to the American or to 
the Russian system for salvation, and whether 
the United States is to be a leader in the 
postwar world or whether it prefers to retire 
to an economic isolation which would quickly 
nullify the gains of its conversion to inter- 
national political collaboration. 

It is for these reasons that both President 
Truman and Secretary Byrnes have sent ur- 
gent appeals to the House to approVe this 
agreement. As Mr. Truman said, this plan 
is an integral part of our whole international 
economic policy, which Congress has already 
indorsed. Without this agreement it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to proceed with the 
United Nations program for international 
cooperation. Without it, the prospect is not 
economic cooperation, but conflict in eco- 
nomic policy between the two greatest trad- 
ing nations in the world—conflict which 
would not only be disastrous to the well- 
being of both countries, but would also en- 
danger the peace and security of the whole 
world. Secretary Byrnes, struggling in Paris 
for a tolerable peace in the face of the handi- 
Caps already imposed upon him by congres- 
Sional neglect of America’s military power, 
adds the warning that political peace is not 
enough, and will not endure, if the world 
is again split into economic blocs waging eco- 
nomic warfare against one another. 

Viewed in this light, the credit agreement 
far surpasses any benefit to be derived from 
it by American industry and our export busi- 
ness It is to be hoped that the House will 
: Ce the matter in this light, and—undeterred 
»y extraneous issues—follow the way already 
pointed by the Senate and its own Banking 
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and Currency Committee—a way that leads to 
a@ decisive approval. The whole program of 
world recovery, and with it peace and se- 
curity, now hinge on this action. 





It Is Your Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. rresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “It Is Your Congress,” delivered 
by me at the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 9, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am pleased to discuss with the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., the subject It Is Your 
Congress. These are dark days, not only 
in other parts of the world but right here in 
our own country. Unless one is completely 
insensitive to the social and political struggle 
which is taking place among our people to- 
day, he must admit that a great majority of 
our people are confused and perplexed about 
governmental trends in America. They are 
disturbed about the objectives of Govern- 
ment. They are worried about the question, 
“Where and what are we coming to?” I do 
not have the answer to that question, but I 
have no hesitancy in saying that the dif- 
ficulties which confront us are of our own 
making. 

The responsibility for governmental poli- 
cies in this country cannot be placed upon 
the shoulders of Government officials alone 
but must be borne by the rank-and-file 
citizens of this country. They are the 
Government and when they cease being the 
Government or to the degree that they re- 
linquish their governmental responsibilities, 
the future of representative government in 
this country will be endangered. We Ameri- 
cans as a people are constantly indulging in 
a couple of interesting psycological escape 
mechanisms. We frequently seem deter- 
mined to escape reality. Thus we are con- 
stantly participating in the costly psycho- 
logical luxury of wishful thinking and buck 
passing. We seem to like to drug ourselves 
with the psychological opiate manifested in 
the frequently false belief that after all 
everything will work out all right and that 
all we need to do is wish for the best and 
someway, somehow, we will be able to muddle 
through. 

Then when we are occasionally brought up 
short by reality and confronted with the 
hard, cold fact that in some phases of our 
national life things just have not worked 
out for the best and we haven’t been able 
to muddle through, we then, as a people, are 
prone to rise up in psychological self-defense 
and pass the buck to the politicians in office. 
We cry out against them and make them 
our scapegoat and whipping post when, in 
truth, they have been but reflecting the 
thinking and desires of the rank-and-file 
citizens of the country. Oh, no; I don’t hold 
any brief for the professional politicians. 
I do not approve of the political tactics of 
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those politicians whose public acts seem to 
indicate that they are much more interested 
in standing for reelection than in standing 
for principle. 

There probably has never been a time 
in the history of our country when it was 
more important that men in high political 
office should stand for principles and poli- 
cies of statesmanship, irrespective of politi- 
cal consequence. It is true that we need 
men in high government office who are will- 
ing to exercise a complete independence of 
judgment on the basis of the facts and evi- 
dence as they find them, irrespective of the 
effects of such forthright statesmanship upon 
their political futures. After all, as I have 
said on the floor of the Senate, it is not at 
all important that I, or any other Member of 
the Senate, be returned to office, but it is 
important that as long as we are in the Sen- 
ate, we should stand for, and fight for, prin- 
ciple and we should be guided, even in a 
period of hysteria such as has characterized 
this country in the last few weeks, by the 
basic principles and rights guaranteed by our 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 

Too many politicians under the political 
whiplashing of various pressure groups in 
this country have been willing in recent 
weeks to sacrifice basic civil and property 
rights of freemen in this country. They 
have shown by their votes in the Congress 
that they were not willing to stand up 
against the tide of mistaken public opin- 
ion. They ignored the well-established prin- 
ciples of constitutional law as handed down 
by our Supreme Court in case after case, 
such as, for example, the principle that an 
emergency does not create power not already 
embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States. For political approval and possible 
reelection this fall, many of them were will- 
ing to ignore the fact that the exercise of 
unconstitutional power in time of emer- 
gency by the President of the United States, 
even though he asks for that power, under- 
mines the very foundations of representative 
government. 

True, it may have been smart politics for 
politicians to permit themselves to be swept 
along with the tide, yes, with what amounted 
almost to a typhoon of public support for ill- 
considered economic legislation. However, 
upon reflection, I believe that the American 
people will come to recognize that it is much 
better to bear the ills of temporary economic 
suffering than to fly to totalitarianism of 
government with the resulting loss to the 
civil and property rights of the individual. 
One of the major premises which I would em- 
phasize in this speech is that the Congress 
is your Congress and that it is a true cross 
section of the American people. There are 
no great men in it. In fact, there really are 
no great men in our Government anywhere. 
They are simply typical Americans; that is 
no reflection upon our Government, but it is 
the greatest compliment I can pay, not only 
to the Congress and the other branches of 
Government but to representative govern- 
ment itself. 

Oh, yes; some Members of Congress and the 
Government rise to greatness on some things 
but never forget that they are but mere men. 
For that matter, never forget that the Presi- 
dency does not run itself but it is run by a 
mere man, no matter who he may be—Demo- 
crat or Republican. I would digress a mo- 
ment to point out that a very interesting 
psychology is developing in this country 
highly sinister in its implications and dan- 
gerous to the preservation of government 
by the people, namely, that the President as 
an individual should not be subject to per- 
sonal criticism. That’s a new conception in 
American political trends. It certainly has 
no historical support, because our CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp contains innumerable in- 
stances throughout our history in which our 
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Presidents have, as individuals, been roundly 
criticized. I trust the time will never come 
in this country when election of a mere man 
to the Presidency of the United States will 
surround him with immunity from personal 
criticism. 

I would be the first to insist that criticism 
of the President should be based upon facts, 
but when the facts warrant criticism then 
the maintaining of the health of our body 
politic in this country dictates the criticism. 
Don’t forget that in the development of to- 
talitarian states, one of the first techniques 
developed by the propagandists who sold 
fascism to Germany and Italy and com- 
munism to Russia was the technique of 
placing the head of the state above criticism. 

The next point that I want to stress in 
this speech is the premise that the sub- 
stantive legislative rights of the American 
people are no better than their procedural 
legislative rights. By that I mean frankly 
that the type of legislation that can be 

* passed by your Congress will be determined 
and controlled almost entirely by the rules 
and regulations and procedures of your Con- 
gress which must be followed in passing that 
legislation. Why is it so difficult to pass 
some very much-needed pieces of social and 
economic legislation unquestionably desired 
by the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people? The answer is to be found in 
the fact that the procedures of the Congress 
have been so designed and devised by special 
blocs in Congress as to prevent majority rule 
in both the House and the Senate. 

I recognize that this is an abstract prob- 
lem so far as the thinking of the average citi- 
zen is concerned. However, groups, such as 
this group, so influential in forming public 
opinion could perform no greater public serv- 
ice than to help educate the American people 
to an understanding that rule by majority 
in this country today is being defeated by 
the chaotic and archaic rules of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Those rules pro- 
tected by the political interests of certain 
groups of men in the Congress of the United 
States ave a great bulwark of reactionism in 
America. I discussed this problem at some 
length im an article which I published in the 
June 15 issue of Collier’s magazine. I wish to 
mention only a few of the points which I 
commented on in that article. 

It is common knowledge that 7 members 
of the 12-man Rules Committee of the House 
wield what amounts to dictatorial power 
over the entire House. These men have time 
and time again prevented important meas- 
ures from being properly considered in debate 
by the House as a whole, or even from reach- 
ing the House floor. 

The theory behind the Rules Committee is 
that it should act as a traffic director on the 
legislative highway. In actual fact, the com- 
mittee has become an obstruction to orderly 
traffic. Like feudal barons who levied a toll 
upon those who used their roads, the com- 
mittee often allows bills to come before the 
House only on the condition that certain 
amendments be written into them. It fre- 
quently usurps the functions of the regular 
legislative committees by conducting hear- 
ings on bills that already have been care- 
fully studied by the proper legislative com- 
mittee confining itself, as it should, to ques- 
tions of procedure. 

There have been notable occasions when 
the Rules Committee, in effect, has origi- 
nated legislation, although it was never 
contemplated that it should exercise this 
privilege. Recently, it will be recalled, the 
House Labor Committee approved the kind 
of bill it thought would contribute to labor 
peace. But a majority of the Rules Com- 
mittee favored the Case bill, which the leg- 
islative committee had rejected. So it ruled 


that the Case bill be considered by the House 
rather than the Labor Committee’s bill. 

The job of the Rules Committee is to re- 
port to the House, in conjunction with a bill, 
a resolution setting the terms of debate upon 
the measure. Often the commitvee blocks 
the legislative road completely by failing to 
give a bill the right-of-way to the House floor 
under any rule of debate. Sometimes the 
committee works its will uron the entire 
House membership by imposing “gag rules” 
that restrict the time allowed for debate and 
the circumstances under which amendments 
may be offered. 

There is no hope for government by the 
majority in Congress until the rules are 
thoroughly overhauled to free the House and 
the Senate from the legislative tyranny of a 
willful minority in either branch. These two 
infections of the body politic—the powers of 
the Rules Committee and the filibuster—are 
sources of intolerance and reaction. The 
Rules Committee must be assigned its origi- 
nal role of traffic director for House bills, 
and the Senate must adopt rules empower- 
ing a majority to end a fili>uster. 

It must be made clear to the voters that 
their substantive rights in the passage of all 
sound legislation needed in the interests of 
the general welfare cannot be separated from 
their procedural rights in attaining passage 
of such legislation. The people must be 
made to realize that the archaic rules of Con- 
gress permit self-seeking minority blocs to 
defeat legislation the people want without 
letting it come to a vote. 

Most writers dip their pens in despair when 
they attempt to make suggestions for rem- 
edying these two evils. They point out that 
any resolution to reform the House Rules 
Committee would be referred to that com- 
mittee itself—which group could be expected 
to protect its dictatorship by quietly filing 
the proposal, 

They call attention to the fact that the 
rules of the Senate have been carefully de- 
vised to protect the filibuster. A third plus 
one of the Senators can now prevent clo- 
ture—put a limit on the length of time a 
Senator may talk—thereby allowing a fili- 
buster to continue until the legislation 
against which it is directed has been with- 
drawn or emasculated. Thus, most critics 
say, it is almost hopeless to propose a reso- 
lution to eliminate the filibuster because the 
proposal itself would be subject to the fili- 
buster technique. 

The Senate has a Rules Committee, too. 
Although it does not have the sweeping pow- 
ers possessed by the House Rules Committee, 
it does have jurisdiction over any proposal to 
change the rules and procedures of the Sen- 
ate. Judging from the past, this committee 
could be counted upon to bury alive any pro- 
posal referred to it which seeks to reform the 
procedures of the Senate in the interest of 
majority rule. 

But the problem is not as hopeless as the 
experts seem to think it is, provided enough 
Members of the Congress have the will to 
make the fight. The situation calls for a 
two-front attack in both Houses of Congress. 
The time to attack is on the first day of the 
new Congress next January. 

On the first day of a new Congress the 
House adopts the rules that will guide it for 
the next 2 years. Usually the rules of the 
last Congress are accepted without change, 
by a routine motion. But that need not be 
the case. During that brief period on the 
opening day between the time that the 
Speaker of the House opens the session of 
the new Congress and that time when the 
House passes a motion adopting the rules of 
its previous session with whatever changes it 
may wish to authorize, the Rules Committee 
is temporarily stripped of power. 

Hence it is at this time that the propo- 
nents of majority rule must strike their 
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blows against the dictatorship of the com. 
mittee. They must be prepared to offer at 
precisely the right moment an amendment 
to the rules depriving the committee of its 
broad powers over legislation, limiting it to 
the task of directing legislative traffic on the 
House floor. 

This proposal would become pending busj- 
ness of the House, open to full debate on the 
floor and not subject to reference to the 
Rules Committee. The changes would be. 
come effective if approved by a majority of 
the House. 

If the majority of the Members of the new 
Congress elected next November really want 
to establish majority rule in the House anq 
be freed from the dictatorial domination of 
the Rules Committee, let them stand up and 
be counted on the opening day of the new 
session. 

A similar fight for democracy should be 
waged in the Senate on first day of the next 
session of Congress. On that day all Sena- 
tors who believe in the establishment of ma- 
jority rule in the Senate should support a 
resolution aimed at preventing any future 
fiilibusters. By a majority vote such a reso- 
lution can be made the subject of the Senate 
business and disposed of without reference 
tocommittee. There is little doubt, of course, 
that the introduction of such a resolution 
will be vigorously opposed by the defenders 
of the filibuster. The sponsors of Senate rule, 
by the minority already have made them- 
selves clear. During the recent FEPC {fili- 
buster, Democratic Senator Typ1ncs, of Mary- 
land, stated: “The rule of the majority. The 
rule of votes. Majority to hades. * * * 
Let us not fool ourselver with the silly 
thought that majorities are always right.” 

Democratic Senator Russett, of Georgia, re- 
jected the idea of “a pure democracy, where 
every man’s vote would be counted on every 
issue,” and then later referred to the fiili- 
buster as a “bulwark against oppression by 
a mere popular majority.” 

It is clear that these Senators will wage 
a@ last-ditch ficht against antifilibuster leg- 
islation with their customary weapon, the fil- 
ibuster. However, a filibuster can be de- 
feated. The recent FEPC filibuster could 
have been broken if a serious attempt to do 
so had been made by the Democratic Sen- 
ators. 

At that time the Democratic majority in 
the Senate, supported by many Republicans, 
recessed the Senate between 4 and 6 o'clock 
each afternoon during the filibuster, and on 
Friday afternoons recessed until each follow- 
ing Monday at noon. The Democratic ad- 
ministration made public statements in sup- 
port of the FEPC, but took no effective ac- 
tion against the filibuster. No Democratic 
Senator and only a few Republican Senators 
were willing to join in my suggestion at that 
time to hold the Senate in continuous session 
for 24 hours a day for as many days, weeks, 
and months as might be necessary to break 
it. An opportunity to establish, once and for 
all, majority rule in the Senate was passed 
up. It should not happen again. 

Under the filibuster with all its insidious 
effrontery, the principle of rule by a ma- 
jority is denied the people in the determina- 
tion of congressional policy. I do not say 
that the majority is always right, but I do 
say that under our form of representative 
government a minority of Senators should 
not be permitted, by means of the filibuster, 
to block legislation favored by the majority. 
If the majority passes legislation which the 
people of the country do not favor, it must 
answer to the voters of the country for their 
action on that legislation, and the voters will 
then have a chance to send men to the Senate 
under instructions to repeal any legislation 
that the people do not want. 















There is no way to smash a filibuster but 
to exhaust the filibusterers by forcing them 
to speak day after day for 24 hours a day. 

In a very real sense a filibuster is an en- 
gurance test. If a majority of the Senators 
really want to free themselves from the dic- 
tates of a Willful minority they must be 
willing to take the time and undergo the 
physical strain that may be necessary to 
abolish once and for all the filibuster 
ravesty. 

“aa majority of the present Senate really 
does not want to make that fight, then the 
voters should start finding it out in the 1946 
elections. They should see to it that they 
send back to the Senate men pledged to 
make that fight. For my part, I am de- 
termined that the fight shall be made. But 
it cannot be made without the assistance 
of Senators in both parties. It will not be a 
pleasant fight. But with demonstrated pub- 
lic backing, it undoubtedly would end 
quickly. 

It is important that the American people 
recognize that our form of government can 
protect their rights only so long as they keep 
it strong and effective. Representative gov- 
ernment is not a machine that works auto- 
matically. It is but a set of rules and prin- 
ciples which the people by their own consent 
have decreed shall be binding upon their own 
conduct. These principles cannot work un- 
less they are administered by men and 
women responsive to the will of the voters 
who elected them. 

The people must be ever watchful against 
institutions—like the filibuster and powers 
of the House Rules Committee—which permit 
the perversion of free government by self- 
seeking men. If the people relax their vigi- 
lance, they may lose the fruits of democracy, 
which promote the greatest good for the 
greatest number within the framework of our 
private-property economy. 

The last point I wish to make covers a 
matter which I discussed on the floor of the 
Senate on June 13, 1946. I pointed out in 
that speech that there is a great tendency 
in this country to build up an over-all big 
Government in Washington, D. C., at the ex- 
pense of local self-government. The blame 
for that rests with the people themselves, but 
in their own self-interest they should stop 
the trend. I wish to say that unless I suffer 
from some form of myopia, I think it is per- 
fectly clear to those who will read that the 
great struggle in the America of the next dec- 
ade will be the struggle between self-govern- 
ment by the people of the United States at 
the local level, where they can best assume 
their responsibilities of citizenship, where 
they can best carry out their functions of free 
men in a democratic government, and the 
tendency to centralize more and more the 
power and rights of the people at the Federal 
level. 

In the speech in the Senate on June 13, 
1946, in support of an amendment which I 
offered to the OPA Act, which sought to place 
original jurisdiction over OPA violations in 
the local community price-panel boards, I 
said this: “So I offer this amendment, with 
my senior colleague from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
DON], as another effort on the part of the 
Senate of the United States not only to help 
check the enforcement abuses of OPA, but to 
give the people down at the local level an- 
other opportunity to assume their responsi- 
bilities of self-government.” 

I wish to point out that there is raging in 
your Congress today a great struggle between 
two philosophies of government—a struggle 
between those who wish to build up an all- 
powerful centralized government in Wash- 
ington and those who believe that the maxi- 
mum of governmental controls of the affairs 
©f men which can be left to the local com- 
munities should be vested in the local gov- 
‘rnment of those communities. Those of us 
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who hold to this latter point of view look 
toward the regionalization of administrative 
functions of our Government and the grant- 
ing of more and more power of decision with 
finality to fellow American citizens on the 
local level. In other words, our point of view 
recognizes that men in Washington on the 
Federal level are no greater in ability and no 
more competent than our fellow citizens at 
the local level. 

If we are to keep democratic government 
sound, if we are to preserve representative 
government in this country, its preservation 
and its strength will be largely dependent 
upon our regionalizing at the local level, be- 
cause our government at the Federal level 
can be no stronger and no more effective 
than our government at the local level. 

What is happening in America, at a great 
loss to self-government, is that our people, 
subject of course to the great weakness of 
wishful thinking and the tendency to pass 
the buck, are more and more sending to us 
at the Federal level functions of government 
which should be performed at the local level. 
In my judgment only to the extent that we 
can start the trend back to local govern- 
ment and have the functionings of govern- 
ment administered more and more at the 
local level will there be any hope of stem- 
ming this serious tide toward the develop- 
ment of an all-powerful Federal Government 
at Washington which will lead to the next 
step—and let us not mince words about it—a 
form of totalitarian government in this 
country. 

Here is another test of sound middle-of- 
the-road liberalism versus reactionism. It is 
interesting to note that one of the contrasts 
between the liberals and the leftists is that 
the liberal fights for the rights of the indi- 
vidual in maintaining self-government in 
keeping with the framework of our Consti- 
tution and its Bill of Rights whereby the 
leftist seeks to develop an all-powerful Fed- 
eral Government because he knows that his 
best chance of accomplishing the leftist's 
ultimate aim—namely, that of a govern- 
mental-dominated economy—is through the 
development of an all-powerful central gov- 
ernment exercising control of the economy. 
It was such a pattern that the leftists soid 
to the people of Italy and Germany when 
they fell the victims of fascism, and it was 
the same type of pattern which the leftists 
developed in Russia under communism. 

May I say in passing that the greatest 
partner which the leftist has in America to- 
day is the reactionary in both parties, be- 
cause the leftist well knows that if the type 
of emphasis on material things and laissez- 
faire economy of the rightist or reactionary 
ever prevails in this country then the pendu- 
lum swings to the left, shortly after the re- 
actionaries come into power, will become so 
sweeping as to lead directly into some form 
of state control of the economy. It is a great 
mistake, I believe, to think of the liberal as 
seeking only economic advantages for the 
people. That is the main objective, I think, 
of the leftist as contrasted with the liberal 
and of the reactionary as contrasted with the 
liberal except that the reactionary seeks 
economic advantages not for the people but 
for the privileged few. 

Let us consider the leftist; for the liberal 
is anything but a leftist. The leftist is seek- 
ing a state economy; he is constantly think- 
ing in terms of material welfare for the peo- 
ple. He is not thinking primarily, as is the 
liberal, in terms of political democracy’s 
being hitched to economic democracy. He 
places the economic advantages uppermost. 
That is also true of the reactionary except he 
seeks to serve his own selfish interests. 

Thus, when I call your attention to the 
subject, It Is Your Congress, don’t blind your 
sight to the fact that the American people 
in the decade ahead must make a choice from 
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among three types of candidates. The first 
type must offer the political and economic 
program of the reactionaries bottomed upon 
a@ laissez-faire economy which history shows 
is characterized by two outstanding economic 
phenomena: First, the exploitation of nat- 
ural resources and human beings by the 
privileged few in the interests of profit dol- 
lars, and, second, the business cycle of boom 
and bust with periodic depressions and mass 
unemployment. The second type is from 
among the leftists. The program of the 
leftists seeks to establish a state-controlled 
economy in this country. My attitude to- 
ward the leftist groups can be made no more 
clear than I set it out in an answer to a wire 
which I recently received from a chapter of 
the Communist Party in this country com- 
mending me for some action of mine in the 
Senate. I replied to the wire as follows: 
“You may tell the representatives of the 
Communist Party, if in fact there are any 
in Salem, that any vote I cast on labor legis- 
lation in the Senate of the United States will 
not be based on any advice or desire of the 
Communist Party. My stand and votes on 
labor legislation pending before the Senate 
are motivated entirely by my desire to pro- 
tect the civil liberties and irdividual rights 
guaranteed to every citizen in this country 
by the American Bill of Rights. The Com- 
munists seek to destroy those rights and seek 
to substitute for individual liberty in this 
country state control and domination of the 
life of every person. I shall oppose that 
totalitarian philosophy with all the vigor that 
I can muster.” 

The third type of political candidate in 
American politics today is the liberal. I feel 
that liberalism can be defined only in terms 
of specific issues. I do not mean, however, 
that I feel that liberalism does not have a 
very clear idealistic meaning. Let me put it 
this way: One of the objectives, for example, 
of a liberal government is to protect the 
economic weak from the exploitation of the 
economic strong and to do it within a private- 
property economy. That type of definition 
is similar to the one which Lincoln used 
when he pointed out that one of the pur- 
poses of government is to promote the “great- 
est good for the greatest number” and to 
do it within the framework of our American 
economic system. When we take that ap- 
proach to the definition of liberalism, then 
we must think in terms of specific issues and 
test our liberalism by our votes on those 
issues. 

To strike the balance between too little 
government and too much, to protect the 
economic weak from the exploitations of the 
economic strong within the framework of our 
private-property economy, to defend and 
guarantee at all times to the individual the 
civil and property rights set forth in our 
Constitution and its bill of rights, to keep 
the Government an effective servant and not 
a dictatorial master of our people, to promote 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
and to do it by mamtaining the dignity of 
the individual are some of the basic objec- 
tives of the political liberal. 

As I said at the beginning of this speech, 
you as rank-and-file citizens, and the 
140,000,000 others like you, are the Gov- 
ernment, and when you cease being the 
Government in this country then repre- 
sentative government will be lost. Your 
Political desires are chiefly manifested 
through your Congress. It is your Congress. 
The primary blame for its faults rests with 
you because in the exercise of your most im- 
portant right as free men and women, you 
elect your Congress. During the next dec- 
ade, your votes will determine whether the 
controlling philosophy of that Congress will 
be reactionary or middle-of-the-road liberal 
or leftist. I leave the problem and decision 
up to you. 
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Restrictive Labor Legislation: An Attack 
on Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Restrictive Labor Legisla- 
tion: An Attack on Civil Liberties, 
which I delivered at the National Law- 
yers’ Guild convention at the Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
delegates to the convention, I deem it a dis- 
tinct honor to join with you today in a study 
of restrictive labor legislation and its effect 
on civil liberties. The National Lawyers’ 
Guild has won a high reputation in America 
because of its work in protecting and 
strengthening democratic processes. It is 
therefore a great pleasure to be with you on 
this occasion. 

Almost a year ago we reached a victorious 
conclusion to a long and bitter war, but we 
are still in the process of transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. 

This reconversion process has been ut- 
tended by many dislocations and disputes, 
not the least among them being labor- 
management disputes. Unfortunately, these 
labor-management disputes have been seized 
upon by various groups as pretext, occasion, 
or reason for a widespread attack on the 
rights of labor. 

Backed by a barrage of publicity which 
almost invariably emphasized the labor in 
labor management disputes and focused 
with painful clarity on the mote in labor's 
eye, the foes of labor bent their efforts to 
the task of hamstringing or destroying 
labor’s hard-won advances, and even non- 
partisans were brought to believe that the 
consequences of labor-management disputes 
could be avoided in some fashion by putting 
restrictions on labor. The result was the 
introduction into Congress of a large num- 
-ber of bills limiting labor’s rights. 

In this situation, it seems to me, people 
have tended to overlook a consideration of 
basic importance—how do these proposed 
legislative measures affect the civil liberties 
of labor? For if proposed restrictive labor 
legislation does constitute an attack on the 
civil liberties of labor, then it strikes at the 
liberties of all of us. 

The history of civil liberties in the political 
field is an old one. Freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press, freedom of assembly were all 
issues before July 4, 1776. With the signing 
of the Federal Constitution and the ratifi- 
cation of the first 10 amendments thereto, 
these freedoms became the hallmark of our 
form of government. We accept as unques- 
tioned the idea that every person is entitled 
to certain individual rights, and time shows 
a@ constant growth and development of that 
idea. 

However, this growth has not been either 
rapid or smooth. There still remains a great 
deal of work to be done; for example, aboli- 
tion of various restrictions on the right to 
vote and elimination of discrimination 
against minorities; but the outstanding fact 
is that the principle of civil liberties in the 
political field has long been firmly estab- 
lished and recognized here. 





When we come to the economic field, we 
find that the concept of civil rights was for 
many years applied only to the employer. 
Thus, concepts such as the right to engage 
in a business, and the right to conduct one’s 
business as one sees fit, have been accepted 
for along time. However, it is only recently 
that there has been any recognition that 
employees also have civil liberties in the 
economic field. 

From the point of view of logic alone, it 
is hard to see how civil liberties can be 
taken for granted in the political field and 
excluded from the economic area. Only 
on paper can we divide men’s lives into 
functions and categories. Only in textbooks 
can we talk about the political man, or the 
economic man. In real life, man is an en- 
tity and all his functions constitute one 
integrated whole. 

Civil liberties in the economic field are 
therefore just as important and as mean- 
ingful to the mass of people as in the politi- 
cal field. Liberty is the keynote of our sys- 
tem and we can no longer ignore such civil 
liberties in the economic sphere, as the 
right to organize and bargain collectively, 
the right to strike (refuse to work except 
under certain conditions), the right peace- 
fully to picket (publicize the facts of a labor 
dispute), and the right to boycott (refuse 
to trade and persuade others to do likewise). 

These civil liberties in the economic field, 
these liberties of labor, are widely recognized 
today. This recognition has been achieved 
by the enactment and court enforcement of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act, 
and the Wagner Labor Relations Act, and by 
the line of Supreme Court decisions holding 
that peaceful picketing is an exercise of the 
fundamental right of freedom of speech, 
Press, and assembly. Many of us have be- 
come so accustomed to these civil rights of 
labor that we may sometimes forget that 
such recognition has come only within the 
past 15 years. These rights in the economic 
field have not yet been as firmly accepted by 
the public generally, despite their wide- 
spread recognition, as have their counter- 
parts in the political field. It is for this rea- 
son that we must be doubly vigilant against 
legislative measures which would nullify or 
cancel them. 

A brief glance at the history of the struggle 
for their acceptance may serve to give us a 
better perspective on the problem. 

Until 1842 the mere organization of a trade- 
union and an attempt at collective bargain- 
ing was prosecuted as a criminal conspiracy. 
The famous decision of Commonwealth v. 
Hunt, in Massachusetts, was the first legal 
recognition that it was not a crime for work- 
ers to organize into a trade-union. There- 
after, the attack on labor’s rights was di- 
rected against the activities of trade-unions 
by other means. Government by injunction 
reigned for some 50 years, in many cases re- 
sulting in the denial to workers of the funda- 
mental freedoms of speech, press, and assem- 
bly. The legal doctrine of restraint of trade 
and then the antitrust laws were other 
weapons brought into play against the ac- 
tivities of unions. 

The result was an odd situation. At the 
opening of the 1930's, it was lawful for men 
to form and join a union, but it was also 
lawful for their employer to discharge them 
for so doing, to subvert the union by domi- 
nating it, or to create company unions. It 
was lawful for a union representing a ma- 
jority of employees to request an employer 
to bargain collectively with it, but it was 
also lawful for the employer to refuse to talk 
to the union. Employees could disseminate 
the facts in any political dispute but were 
frequently enjoined from publicizing the 
facts of a labor dispute. In short, labor had 
rights but was effectively prevented from ex- 
ercising them. When we viewed this situa- 
tion against the background of the generally 
superior economic power and _ therefore 
superior bargaining position of the employer, 
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it became plain that here was a gross jp. 
justice that required legislative redress. 

Such redress was effected in the last 15 
years. The Wagner Act granted remedies for 
violations of rights which by then it was aq- 
mitted labor should have. Thereafter, g 
man could join a union and was protecteq 
against discharge by his employer for 
doing. The employer was forbidden to 
dominate the union which represented his 
employees. The union representing the ma- 
jority of employees in a particular establish. 
ment could not only seek to bargain collec. 
tively on behalf of the employees, but the 
employer was compelled to sit down and 
bargain with it. 

Purthermore, by the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
and by a number of Supreme Court decisions, 
the right to exercise the constitutiona| 
guaranties of freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly in a pending labor dispute without 
interference from employer, Government, or 
courts was assured. 

It is frequently said that such legislation 
was one-sided. But such a statement is 
meaningless. All remedial legislation di- 
rected toward correcting an imbalance is 
one-sided. The workmen’s compensation 
laws protect injured employees, not their 
uninjured employers; the Securities - Ex- 
change Commission protects investors, not 
brokerage firms or holding companies. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Wagner Act, 
the line of Supreme Court decisions referred 
to, all redressed an imbalance, they added a 
remedy to a naked right already recognized 
they carried over into the economic field, 
rights long recognized and protected in the 
political field. 

The trouble with a subject like labor re- 
lations is that it seems to incite and excite 
people. There is a tendency to make blan- 
ket statements, to declare that the labor 
movement is all white or all black, to em- 
ploy extremes in ideas and language. Ob- 
viously, like most things in this world of 
ours, neither extreme is true. Like all things 
human, the truth lies somewhere in between. 

We have experienced many strikes in the 
last several months and the publicity labor 
has received was anything but favorable. 
The impatience shown was understandable, 
the inconveniences that resulted were many. 
To claim, however, that the strikes have been 
the result of selfish motives and irresponsible 
leadership, thirsty for power, is ridiculous. 
Striking, as it has been said time and time 
again, is a grim business. Workers do not 
enjoy it. They do not look forward to it asa 
vacation. Living on the meager allowance 
of a union strike fund, or even on unemploy- 
ment compensation, is not as comfortable 4s 
living on one’s wages, whatever they may be. 
People seem to overlook these facts. Further- 
more, management’s role in the causing of 
strikes is too often overlooked. Management 
has frequently been guilty of precipitating or 
prolonging strikes by refusing to accept g0v- 
ernmental recommendations after the unions 
have acceded to them. In view of the ap- 
proach of the press and other organs of public 
opinion, the confusion of a large section of 
the public is understandable. It is the 
unions that stayed out, that were not work- 
ing, and therefore, it was the unions’ fault. 
All the more interesting is the fact that, 
according to a Fortune poll, public senti- 
ment was more strongly pro-labor in the 
early spring of 1946, after the major strikes 
such as steel and General Motors, than in 
the fall of 1945. 

I am not trying to minimize the grave 
implications to our national economy of 
such situations as the steel strike, the coal 
strike, and the railroad strike. However, J 
submit that before flailing about wildly in 
impatience and annoyance, we should, like 4 
careful doctor, look beyond the surface symp- 
toms and attempt to locate and treat the 
underlying infection, if any. 

In this situation, in the face of a wave 
of strikes precipitated by basic and under- 








lying economic causes, what has the Con- 

ess done with respect to the labor situa- 
tion during the past session? The Congress 
sought to meet and correct the situation 
py a series of bills such as the Case bill, 
the Lea (anti-Petrillo) bill, the President’s 
proposals submitted at the close of the rail- 
road strike, the Hobbs antiracketeering bill, 
etc. The implications and dangers of the 
techniques used in these bills are, it seems 
to me, clear. They present a real danger, 
not only to labor, but to the country at 
large. They seek to deprive workers of the 
civil liberties they have so painfully acquired. 

Anyone who cares to view the subject dis- 
passionately will recognize very shortly that 
the recent wave of strikes had common and 
deep-seated causes—the economic dissatis- 
factions of the workers involved. The 
change-over from a war to a peacetime econ- 
omy has been accompanied by tremendous 
dislocations and strains, Men were being 
laid off, take-home wages were decreasing, 
prices continued to go up, the housing situa- 
tion was and is bad. All these problems, 
and many others, were accentuated by prob- 
lems attendant upon returning the soldier 
to civilian life. 

The first and most outstanding thing to 
note about the measures introduced into 
Congress is that they ignore the underlying 
economic causes of the many labor-manage- 
ment disputes we have experienced. The 
problems of rising prices, full employment, 
a minimum wage consonant with the exist- 
ing price structure, health, housing, etc., 
all are ignored in the legislation referred to. 
These bills, then, do not address themselves 
to the basic infection. In fact, they are 
not even directed at the surface manifesta- 
tions of the condition. Even a cursory an- 
alysis reveals that they would no more re- 
duce the number of strikes than did the 
Smith-Connally Act. 

Even more, however, is the fact that these 
legislative measures which have been pro- 
posed, and, in the case of the Hobbs bill, 
passed by Congress, are a direct attack on 
the civil liberties of workers. 

The Case bill, which the President vetoed, 
is a prime example. This bill limits the 
right to strike by making possible the en- 
forcement of a 60-day so-called cooling-off 
period during which strikes are illegal. In 
disputes involving public utilities this pe- 
riod could be extended to 95 days. The 
penalty for violation by employees is the loss 
of their status as employees under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. In other words, 
the limitation on the workers’ exercise of 
their civil right to cease work in concert 
when they choose is enforced by the threat 
of deprivation of their civil rights of or- 
ganizing free from employer interference, of 
choosing their own representatives, and of 
bargaining collectively. In passing, it is 
worth noting that the penalty against an em- 
ployer who violates this provision of the 
bill by a lockout is at most the payment 
of back pay. On the one hand, deprivation 
of civil liberties; on the other, payment of 
money damages. 

The Case bill relegates supervisory em- 
ployees to the pre-Wagner Act days, by the 
simple device of excluding such workers from 
the definition of “employee” in the act. And 
Supervisory employees, under the terms of 
the Case bill, would include even those who 
have the authority “to effectively recom- 
mend ‘the adjustment of grievances. I doubt 
if the definition of supervisory employee 
could be stretched further than this bill 
stretches it. True enough, the bill says it 
Coes not prohibit a supervisory employee 
from becoming or remaining a union mem- 
haa But without the protection afforded 
y the National Labor Relations Act, this 
nonprohibition is meaningless. Here again, 
re wees be a nullification of the civil 

2 of a large group of. workers. 
ie Or is this all the Case bill does by way 

Wiping out civil rights. It reduces the 
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area of collective bargaining by stating that 
workers are not permitted to bargain col- 
lectively for the establishment of welfare 
funds to be administered by unions. The 
bill not only takes away the right to strike 
because an employer insists that his em- 
ployees work on nonunion materials, and 
where one union claims jurisdiction after 
another union secured an “effective” collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, of course, what 
the word “effective” means only the Supreme 
Court would be able to state with finality, 
but an attempt to exercise the right to strike 
under such circumstances would result in 
the imposition of criminal sanctions. The 
laws against monopolistic practices by big 
business are here turned against the workers 
for using those civil liberties in the economic 
field which they have so recently acquired 
The exercise of free press and free speech is 
made a crime when its purpose is to insti- 
tute a secondary boycott. The protections 
now provided against “government by in- 
junction” are largely eliminated by a 
specific provision in the Case bill exempting 
the labor disputes I have just described from 
the terms of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Workers who go out on strike in violation 
of collective bargaining agreements, no mat- 
ter what the provocation, are punished by 
the loss of their rights under the Wagner 
Act. Would we deprive a person of the right 
of free speech because he has uttered a slan- 
der? 

Finally, the Case bill incorporated within 
itself the Hobbs bill amending the anti- 
racketeering law to make it applicable te 
labor unions. What I say now applies equal- 
ly to the Hobbs bill as recently passed by 
Congress. Now, of course, no one can de- 
fend racketeering, whether it is practiced by 
labor unions or anyone else. But the fact 
is that there are ample laws on the books 
to punish union officials who engage in such 
practices. The proof of this is, that there 
have been, from time to time, convictions 
against union officials on exactly such 
grounds. The effect of the Hobbs bill is 
much more far-reaching than just the pre- 
vention of racketeering. 

The Hobbs bill strikes from the present 
Antiracketeering Act the ovision, that 
wages paid by a bona find employer to a bona 
fide employee, are not included in the terms 
“property,” “money,” or “valuable considera- 
tion” within the meaning of the Antiracke- 
teering Act, and also strikes out the provision 
that the act shall not be construed so as to 
impair the rights of bona fide labor organi- 
zations in lawfully carrying out their legiti- 
mate objectives, as such rights are expressed 
in existing Federal statutes. 

These provisions which the Hobbs bill 
strikes out were inserted originally on the 
recommendation of the Department of Jus- 
tice to protect legitimate union activity. 
The elimination of these provisions may well 
result in judicial interpretations whereby 
a demand for wages backed up by a compul- 
sion of any kind, even a threat of strike, will 
come within the terms of the Antiracke- 
teering Act. This could be accomplished by a 
finding that the union action amounted to an 
attempt to obtain property (this would now 
include wages) by “actual or threatened 
force, violence, or fear of injury” to persons 
or property. After all, courts have held that 
even peaceful picketing is an attempt to 
“force” an employer to do something. 

Furthermore, the penalties of the bill must 
be considered. The bill provides that “who- 
ever commits or threatens physical violence 
to any person or property” in furtherance of 
the plan to obtain property as I have just de- 
scribed, is guilty of a felony, and the punish- 
ment is imprisonment for up to 20 years and 
a fine of up to $10,000 or both. Unfortu- 
nately, sometimes threats of violence and, 
more seldom, actual violence do occur on a 
picket line when tempers flare up. At pres- 
ent, such acts are punished, if at all, as 
misdemeanors against State laws, with ap- 
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propriately mild penalties. But these minor 
incidents could, under the Hobbs bill, result 
in a 20-year jail sentence, not only for those 
who participate in the violence or threat 
of violence, but for all those who are on the 
picket line. : 

Under the Hobbs bill, workers might still 
theoretically retain their civil rights of strike 
and peaceful picketing, of making demands 
on employers for increased wages in collective 
bargaining negotiations, but the penalties 
for violation of the Hobbs bill are so severe 
that the mere existence of the legislation will 
be an effective deterrent to the exercise by 
workers of their rights. 

I have discussed the Case bill at length, 
despite its veto, because I am sure that other 
attempts will be mace to enact its provisions 
in the future. I shall not go into an ex- 
tended analysis of the other legislative pro- 
posals for restricting labor, except to say a 
few words about President Truman’s request 
for legislation. In vetoing the Case bill, “he 
President soundly stated: 

“Our problem in shaping permanent legis- 
lation in this field is to probe for the causes 
of lock-outs, strikes, and industrial disturb- 
ances. Then, to the extent possible, we must 
eliminate these causes. Strikes against pri- 
vate employers cannot be ended by legisla- 
tive decree. Men cannot be forced in a 
peacetime democracy to work for a private 
employer under compulsion. Therefore 
strikes must be considered in the whole con- 
text of our modern industrial society. They 
must be considered in the light of inflation- 
ary pressures, or problems of full employ- 
ment, of economic security.” 

It seems to me that those words I have 
just quoted apply with equal force to tem- 
porary legislation, and to situations where 
the Government becomes the employer by 
temporarily taking over private industries. 
I believe that the bill adopted by the House 
on May 25 at the President’s request, even as 
amended by the Senate, is contrary to the 
principles enunciated by the President in his 
veto message in the Case bill, and would be a 
flagrant violation of the civil rights of 
workers. 

That this is true of the provision for the 
drafting of strikers into the armed forces, a 
provision eliminated by the Senate, is ob- 
vious. But it is equally true of the provision 
that employees who strike or remain out on 
strike after the Government seized a plant 
lose their rights under the Wagner Act and 
the Railway Labor Act. The employees must 
not only remain at work or come back to 
work, but the terms and conditions of their 
employment are to be fixed by the President, 
with no rights to the workers to bargain col- 
lectively about these terms and conditions. 
Even on a temporary basis, I do not think 
such a measure can be defended. There is 
always the real danger that temporary steps 
in the direction of governmental fixing of 
the wages and working conditions of labor 
will lead to attempts at making this practice 
a more permanent one, and under such con- 
ditions democracy cannct survive. 

We have recently passed through a war 
fought, on an international scale, for the 
very freedoms we have been discussing on 
the domestic level. All over the world, 
people have fought for and now are strug- 
gling to enact into law, measures that would 
ensure their political freedom and economic 
security. We overlook a basic factor in our 
labor situation in America today if we fail 
to realize that labor’s struggle here for po- 
litical freedom and economic security is an 
aspect of the struggle of people all over the 
world for these saine objectives. 

Strikes are not pleasant things for the pub- 
lic, any more than they are for the workers 
who forego their weekly pay. The elimina- 
tion by law of strikes might seem to be a 
simple way cf protecting the public from 
certain inconveniences. But the evil results 
flowing from this superficially easy solution 
would be beyond measure. The use of such 
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antidemocratic devices to handle our labor 
relations problems as are contained in the 
restrictive labor legislation I have described, 
will be a direct blow against the democratic 
process. The deprivation of the civil liber- 
ties of workers in the economic field will lead 
inevitably to the destruction of our civil lib- 
erties in the political field. We must there- 
fore be vigilant against all attempts to re- 
press the workers in the exercise of their 
rights whatever occasional inconvenience to 
some sections of the public may result. The 
inconveniences inherent in the democratic 
process are a small price to pay for the great- 
ness which is democracy. 





Wheat Farmers 
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or 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I spent a few days in 
the Sixth Congressional District of 
Oklahoma which I have the honor to 
represent and met many wheat farmers 
who complained bitterly about the un- 
just and unfair attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture toward the wheat 
farmers of Oklahoma and the Nation. 

I found these farmers especially re- 
sentful of an order from the Department 
of Agriculture requiring farmers who de- 
livered wheat to the elevators to sell at 
least one-half of such wheat to the 
Government. 

No assurance was given the farmers 
that they would be protected in the event 
of any increase in prices. 

I was amazed to learn that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had sent “snoopers” 
into Oklahoma, calling upon operators of 
many grain elevators to obtain lists of 
farmers who had refused or failed to sell 
the Government half of their wheat. 

To be specific, at Calumet, in Canadian 
County, Okla., I was advised that the 
owner of a grain elevator in that town 
had been visited by a man who repre- 
sented himself as an employee of the 
Department of Agriculture and demand- 
ing such information. 

Similar incidents were brought to my 
attention in Blaine and Kingfisher Coun- 
ties, as a result of which I have received 
petitions from farmers, large and small, 
demanding that such unjust discrimina- 
tions be immediately stopped. 

Such a storm of protest has gone up 
from wheat producing areas that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has backed up 
and rescinded this unjust and ill-advised 
order. 

Of course, the Department claimed its 
authority for issuing such an order un- 
der the President’s wartime powers. 

But the farmers of Oklahoma and the 
Nation, who played such an important 
part in winning the war by producing 
wheat and other foodstuffs to feed our- 
selves, our armed forces, and even our 
allies, feel that inasmuch as the shooting 
is ended, no such restrictions or manda- 
tory orders can now be justified. 

In wartime. our farmers and citizens 
generally went along and cooperated in 


@ marvelous way. Some of the wartime 
orders and restrictions seemed useless 
and unnecessary, but our farmers did not 
complain. They took it on the chin, and 
despite a shortage of farm labor and the 
lack of machinery, they went all out in 
@ production program never before 
equalled or even dreamed of. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, the farmer is 
entitled to a square deal. He is tired 
of being harassed by the same Govern- 
ment that he has so loyally supported 
with all his devotion, his energy; and more 
important, his own sons, that this might 
be a free and decent world in which to 
live. Let us keep it free. 





Rent Control—Acts, Not Words, 
Important 





REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from a resident of the Fourth 
Michigan Congressional District comes 
the following letter which should show 
to even the most skeptical that those who 
want to return to the American way are 
willing to make sacrifices to do so, while 
some so-called progressive and liberal 
dyed-in-the-wool New Dealers when they 
get a chance forget their so-called liber- 
alism. The letter is as follows: 


I am more than pleased that you are back 
to look after the peoples’ rights. 

I have 26 places that I rent but have not 
and do not in@end to raise prices of rent. I 
have taken a “licken” since 194° and am will- 
ing to stick it out for as I see it the New 
Dealers want prices to go up so they can say, 
“See what the OPA did.” The way to lick OPA 
is to hold prices where they are and things 
will adjust themselves, no matter when OPA 
goes, prices will go up, and I am going to 
cite you one case of rent raising in Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

The postmistress lost no time In raising the 
rent of her flat that she rents to Jess Levers’ 
daughter. The next day after OPA went out 
she raised 15 percent. You will find that the 
New Dealers never miss a chance. 

I have talked to several landlords and 
everyone has told me that they were not going 
to raise rent. Of course, they are the good 
old Americans who believe in America. OPA 
is out, let’s keep it out. 

I can see why some landlords raise their 
rent if you have a tenant that has caused 
you a lot of trouble. The landlord says, well, 
I will get rid of him, so raising the rent gets 
him out the easiest way—no papers to serve. 

This is to let you know that I am for you 
and what you are doing. 

Yours truly, 
A. S. MaTTHEWws. 

BENTON HARBOR. 


The writer of the letter is not only a 
landlord but an old-fashioned American 
who believes in the American way. 

Unless I am mistaken the postmistress 
referred to is Anne Parsal, an ardent New 
Dealer. 

For the sake of consistency, it is my 
hope that the writer of the letter is mis- 
taken but if he is, Anne can so advise her 
neighbors by writing the News-Palla- 
dium. 
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Sales of Vehicles to Veterans 
REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Press has reported accurately 
many instances where veterans have pur- 
chased vehicles from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, later to find that the War 
Assets Administration’s estimates for re- 
pairs have been totally inadequate, and 
in many cases the veterans have pur- 
chased vehicles good only for junk. Be- 
cause of the many disappointments and 
the loss of money by veterans who pur- 
chased these vehicles, on June 7 I re- 
quested that the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, in selling vehicles, use the same 
procedure as it follows in the sale of air- 
planes, namely, to attach to each vehicle 
a copy of the inspection report, so that 
the prospective purchaser, or actual pur- 
chaser, shall have available the report of 
the condition of the vehicle which is re- 
vealed by the inspection report. 

On July 3 I received the reply from 
John §S. Cooke, Director, sales group 
1, Office of General Disposal, War As- 
sets Administration, Washington, which 
states as follows: 

Mr. W. J. Hays has asked me to reply to your 
communication of June 7, 1946, relative to 
your suggestion that in selling vehicles the 
same procedure be used as is followed in sell- 
ing airplanes, that is, to attach to each ve- 
hicle a copy of the inspection report, 

Your suggestion is deeply appreciated, and 
we fully realize that the purchaser should 
have all pertinent details relative to the con- 
dition of the vehicle he desires to purchase. 
In fact, it is urged that a prospective pur- 
chaser personally make a thorough inspec- 
tion of the vehicle, and if he desires, he may 
utilize the skill of a trained mechanic in de- 
termining the condition. However, a com- 
plete inspection report is kept in the sales 
office pertaining to each vehicle being sold, 
sO a prospective purchaser may see such re- 
port before making a purchase. 

I thank you for your interest in this matter 
but do not believe a change is justified at the 
present time in view of the fact that these 
reports are now available as stated above. 


What little concern the War Assets Ad- 
ministration has for the veterans is 
clearly evidenced by the fact that they 
realize that the sales office which has 
available a complete inspection report, 
may be hundreds of miles away from the 
location of the vehicle; also the fact that 
they suggest that a prospective purchaser 
may utilize the skill of a trained me- 
chanic in determining the condition of 
vehicles, displays an arrogant attitude 
toward the pocketbook of the veteran, 
and toward priorities which Congress has 
set forth by legislation in favor of veteran 
purchasers. 

From my experience with the War As- 
sets Administration, I believe that some 
portion of the vast number of super- 
numeraries on the staff should be 4s- 
signed to preparing duplicate inspection 
reports to be attached to vehicles, both in 
the interest of fairness to prospective 
purchasers and as some justification for 
the huge administrative appropriations 
granted them by Congress. 








International Control of Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
that I made on July 4, 1946, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on the subject of the proposed plan 
of international control of atomic energy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 

Our discussion tonight deals with a pro- 
posed plan of international control of atomic 
energy. In substance, the real question is: 
Whether the United States should keep se- 
cret the way to make and use the atomic 
bomb or divulge that secret to the world. 

Whenever atomic energy can be used for 
purposes beneficial to mankind, knowledge 
of that use should be given to all people. 
But to this date, the only known use of that 
energy is to destroy human lives and man’s 
handiwork. 

Mr. Bernard Baruch has prepared a plan, 
stated in a speech by him on June 14, 1946, 
before the Atomic Energy Commission of 
the United Nations. We are here asked to 
say whether or not in our opinion that plan 
should be adopted. 

The Baruch proposal is, in summary, the 
creation of an international atomic devel- 
opment authority. As the name indicates, 
this would be a board or group composed of 
the representatives of different governments. 
The members, as representatives of their re- 
spective governments, would be given full 
knowledge of atomic energy in all its phases, 
including the bomb. 

Atomic energy as a theoretical power is 
known to the scientists of all countries. The 
way to make a destructive bomb, however, is 
known only to a group of scientists in this 
country who are under the direction of our 
Government. Therefore, the only new thing 
that would be given to other governments 
would be knowledge of how to make the 
bomb. 

The Baruch plan would place in the au- 
thority management and ownership “of all 
atomic energy activities potentially danger- 
ous to world security.” This of course means 
the bomb. The language could not have any 
other meaning because the bomb is the po- 
tential danger to world security. 

The authority would have “power to con- 
trol, inspect, and license all other atomic 
activities.” It would foster beneficial use of 
the energy. That purpose of the plan is of 
course good. 

The proposed organization is to be the 
leader in atom knowledge and is to make 
Tesearch and development of that power. 

Then the Baruch plan proposes: That 
when a plan of control of atomic energy has 
been agreed upon and put into effective 
Operation with punishments for violations 
and rules for control that: (1) manufac- 
ture of atomic bombs shall stop; (2) exist- 
ing bombs shall be disposed of; and (3) the 
Authority shall be in possession of full 
knowledge as to the know how for the pro- 
duction of atomic energy. 

The plan also says that there shall be an 
agreement removing the bomb as a weapon. 
This is a pious purpose but you could no 
aan Stop the use of the bomb by one who 
‘anted to use it than you could stop the use 
of the submarine, the flame thrower, jellied 
Petroleum, or rockets, by renunciation of 
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their use, if war should come. The whole 
sum and substance of the Baruch plan is 
that the knowledge of the making of the 
atomic bomb shall be divulged to a commis- 
sion made up of representatives of the gov- 
ernments of the world, and consequently 
means a divulging of that secret to the sep- 
arate governments of the world. I am 
against that for two principal reasons. 

(1) The world is safer from the atomic 
bomb so long as knowledge of its making 
and use is left in this country because this 
Nation is essentially a peaceful Nation. With 
all our armed power and capacity for waging 
war, it is not likely that we shall seek war, 
We have no reason for doing so. Therefore, 
so long as this bomb is within the possession 
of this country it is not a threat to the people 
of the world. True knowledge of our history 
will convince any other government that we 
are not aggressive in starting wars. 

(2) Furthermore, from our own viewpoint, 
if we give knowledge of this bomb to other 
nations, we have placed in the hands of those 
who may attack us a weapon of utter de- 
struction without known defense against it. 

Some may say this is a lack of faith in the 
United Nations. It is not a lack of faith in 
that organization. I have the highest hope 
that it will work and that difficulties be- 
tween nations which may appear to threaten 
war may be amicably settled, but certainly 
there is no guaranty that such a desired 
end will be obtained, and if it is not ob- 
tained, this peaceful nation, by its own sur- 
render of this destructive instrument, has 
made itself subject to attack and possible 
annihilation. 

We all know that whenever any one of the 
strong nations desires to abandon the prin- 
ciples of settlement of disputes by confer- 
ence and then resorts to arms to enforce its 
viewpoint and its demands, war comes, re- 
gardless of all the high purposes of nations 
that now form the membership of the inter- 
national organization. The danger is too 
great for us to burn our bridges behind us. 
With all our hope for peace, we are not going 
to abandon our armed strength. On the 
other hand, we have declared a policy of 
maintaining the strongest armed forces 
known in our history. That is not an aban- 
donment of the idea of peace. It is but 
security for peace and for the protection of 
our people in event some other nation, 
through its own judgment, goes upon the 
warpath. 

By the same reason, if we are to maintain 
our strong force for the peace of the world 
and for the security of our own country, 
why, then, would anyone think of surrender- 
ing to all the world the knowledge of the 
making of this destructive atom bomb? 
Why place it in the hands of those who 
Possibly may be the same potential enemies 
against whom our armed forces are kept? 

There are some who say that in time scien- 
tists of other nations will find a method of 
creating this bomb from atomic energy. 
Perhaps that is correct, but that time will 
also give the opportunity at least to study de- 
fensive methods against its crushing power. 
After the First World War, we sank our 
battleships and lessened our defenses in a 
desperate desire to assure peace. It did not 
work. It only made us less strong for our 
defense. That mistake would be small com- 
pared to the blunder if we should surrender 
the atomic bomb as a defensive weapon. 

So, therefore, I say to you that the peace 
of the world is more secure while the bomb 
is held carefully guarded by this peaceful 
Nation than if knowledge of it be given to 
all others. 

Furthermore, as an American citizen 
charged with the duty and the binding obli- 
gation to maintain the defenses of my own 
people, I cannot approve any plan, the ulti- 
mate purpose of which is to share knowledge 
of this secret weapon which might be used 
for the destruction of my own people. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
from PM of Tuesday, July 9, 1946, en- 
titled “Look to the Source.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LOOK TO THE SOURCE 


The case of Representative ANDREW May, of 
Kentucky, as revealed by the Mead commit- 
tee, has set tongues wagging and produced a 
9-day searching of the public conscience. 
But it needs a wider frame for its meaning to 
be understood. The important fact about 
the May case is that it is not isolated. We 
are not dealing merely with the charges 
that a single Congressman of too easy con- 
science yielded all too willingly to the blan- 
dishments of money and friendship. We are 
dealing with the coarsening of the human 
conscience that is not only America-wide but 
mankind-wide. ‘ 

Even a random sampling of recent events 
will disclose how deeply this corrosion has 
eaten into American political ethics. Take 
Bixe0's victory in the Mississippi primaries, 
on the basis of the most open incitement to 
anti-Negro hatred since the era of the Night- 
riders. Take the economic Bilboism that 
strangled the FEPC and allowed it to die with 
scarcely a quaver of regret. Take the moral 
obtuseness of the Senators and Congressmen 
who were willing to gamble with runaway 
price inflation and the destruction of the 
people’s living standards because they cared 
more about pleasing the business lobbies. 
When Representative May said in his naive 
way that he had done nothing that other 
Congressmen were not doing all the time, he 
was—in a deeper sense than he knew—giving 
the whole ethical show away. 

The story goes beyond Congress. The 
political orators deliver glittering periods 
about the war veterans and how much the 
Nation owes them. One thing the Nation 
owes them is housing. Yet the major or- 
ganizers of the housing blockade are the 
banks and insurance companies and trust 
companies who control the flow of mortgage 
money. A special grand jury in New York, 
as told in Karl Pretshold’s PM stories last 
week end and today, is adjourned for a 
month after Wall Street pressure was applied 
to forestall a criminal indictment. As part 
of the pressure, we have the inglorious spec- 
tacle of the New York State superintendent 
of banks, Elliott V. Bell, pleading against a 
criminal indictment on the ground that it 
may undermine public confidence in the 
banks. This sums up the current state of 
public morality: let truth go begging for 
statement, let the skies of the veterans’ wel- 
fare fall—but let no harsh words be allowed 
to tarnish the interests of the American 
banking fraternity. 

I do not say these things are new and un- 
exampled. They follow all too closely the 
pattern of American public and political 
ethics after World War I, in the incredible 
twenties and the Teapot Dome, in the era 
of Warren Gamaliel Harding and the big 
money. Go farther back into American his- 
tory to the period that followed the Civil 
War, and you get to the tawdry ethics of the 
Grant administrations, the Credit Mcbilier 
scandal, the fake land-booms nourished on 
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bribery—the whole era that Mark Twain in 
one of his bitterest novels called the Gilded 
Age. 

Is the main indictment then against cap- 
italism? Is the root of political corruption 
to be found in the cash-nexus? That is too 
easy an answer—as the whole recent expe- 
rience of Russia shows. The Russians have 
done away with capitalism and the private 
business system. Yet they, too, as the cur- 
rent news-items document, have their public 
graft scandals and their private greed for 
money and power. Even the severest pen- 
alties imposed by the party and the state 
have not been able to prevent Russian officials 
from yielding to bribery and lining their own 
pockets at the public expense. The Com- 
munist philosophy of legislating political 
ethics from above has proved as leaky as 
our own noble experiment in the twenties of 
legislating temperance habits. The values 
men live by come from deeper sources than 
the commands of a Congress or a Politburo. 

What is happening today is that the faiths 
are failing—whether they be the faiths of 
capitalism or socialism or democracy. In 
their traditional form they are proving an 
insufficient cement to hold men together in a 
structure of social decency. 

The clinching truth of that is, for me, 
the two recent blows against the Jews in 
Palestine and in Poland. Britain is now a 
Socialist state, the inheritor of the demo- 
cratic Socialist doctrine which ought to be 
the greatest humanist heritage of our age. 
Yet that has not kept the British from at- 
tacking Jewish settlements in Palestine, 
herding Jewish leaders into concentration 
camps, paying Jews the final indignity of 
acting out a neo-Nazi role on the soil of the 
Jewish homeland. And the tragedy of the 
Jews massacred at Kielce, in Poland, on the 
basis of a blood-ritual lie, is more than the 
age-old tragedy of Jewish pogroms. It takes 
on a new and special twist after the Nazi 
planned campaigns of extermination. It 
shows that 6,000,000 dead bodies are not 
enough to memorialize man’s inhumanity to 
man. 

To many people the answer will seem to 
lie in a return to religion. The trouble is 
that the religious faiths have failed too. 
They depend too much on the inner personal 
conversion of the individual taken by him- 
self. If humanity moves away from the cor- 
rupt and the bestial it will be not by indi- 
vidual conversion but by the reestablishment 
of the sense of society—the sense of what 
ties men to other men. A local community, 
for example, in which men have come to- 
gether to work out i>? housing problem or 
the task of crushing -e fascist virus in the 
schools, is worth all the sermons in the book. 
This functioning sense of society, at the level 
of daily living, is the source to which alone 
we can look. 

Max LERNER. 





Tribute to Howard Hughes, One of 
America’s Outstanding Aviators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr.McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay a deserved tribute to a great 
American who today lies in a hospital on 
the other side of the continent, fighting 
grimly and bravely for his life, and to be- 
speak the most sober hopes and prayers 
of this Congress for the early and coms 


plete recovery of Howard Hughes from 
the grievous injuries he suffered “in the 
line of duty.” 

The gratitude of the Congress and, 
through it, of the American people, for 
the great contributions that Howard 
Hughes has made to this Nation’s 
supreme accomplishments in aviation 
has been expressed before, for among 
his many laurels he holds the Con- 
gressional Medal, awarded in 1941. 

Yet, the number and variety—and the 
importance—of his contributions to avi- 
ation progress, and the fact that he was, 
characteristically, taking all the risks 
upon himself in test-flying a new long- 
range photo reconnaissance plane, of 
his own design for the Army, when it 
crashed last Sunday, commend to us 
this further expression of the Nation’s 
gratitude and appreciation of his serv- 
ices, and its prayers for his recovery. 

This man flew around the world in 
314 days, in 1938—for a record still un- 
broken. He pioneered in high-altitude 
fiying, and from that experience he con- 
ceived the ship known today as the 
Constellation, the world’s fastest trans- 
port aircraft. He has constantly taken 
the most extreme risks—financially as 
well as risks to his life and limb—in fur- 
therance of his faith in the ever-wid- 
ening horizons of flying, setting world 
land-speed and transcontinental-speed 
records and collecting almost every hon- 
orary award the aviation realm could 
offer. 

These few words do not begin to tell 
the whole story of the force and inspira- 
tion that Howard Hughes has been in 
raising American aviation to the high 
estate it occupies today, but I should 
like this brief review to be made part 
of this body’s formal expression of its 
most sober hopes and prayers for How- 
ard Hughes’ early and complete recov- 
ery from his injuries. 





Fiscal Policy of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Far From Out of the Woods,” 
published in the Concord Daily Monitor 
and New Hampshire Patriot of July 9, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FAR FROM OUT OF THE WOODS 


The United States Government has just 
closed its fiscal year, a year in which we were 
fighting Japan for 2 months and which we 
were not fighting 10 months. The year ended 
with 34 cents of every dollar spent, a deficit 
of $22,000,000,000. 

The rate of spending did drop sharply fol- 
lowing VJ-day. It averaged $4,900,000,000 a 
month for the balance of the fiscal year, 
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whereas it had been nearly $8,000,000 99 
during the 2 months of war. The cumulatiy 
deficit at the end of the year was $270,000,. 
000,000, and the debt limit had been fixeq ,; 
$275,000,000,000. 

Forty-seven and a half percent of wha: 
the Government spent in the fiscal year y,; 
raised by income taxes, other internal reye. 
nue and miscellaneous receipts accounting 
for 1814 percent more. But tota) receipts 
were $3,500,000,000 less than in the previoy; 
fiscal year. 

The Federal fiscal situation in the year 
just closed is not too reassuring, despite th. 
reduction in the deficit from the precedin 
year. The budget is still not balanced ang 
monthly deficits are still occurring, and yj); 
continue to occur in the new fiscal year just 
begun. 

There was in the Treasury something more 
than $14,000,000,000 when the last fiscal year 
closed. President Truman indicated in his 
budget message to Congress last January 
that he would use some of this to balance 
the 1947 Budget. But that is subterfuge, 
and not balancing. It would simply mean q 
reduction in the cash balance. 

Neither is the recently set debt limit any 
safeguard against further deficit spending, 
The limit has been repeatedly changed in re. 
cent years, and will be again, if it gets in the 
way. Even as it stands it permits at least 4 
$5,000,000,000 deficit in the fiscal year 1947, 

The country had on July 1, beginning of 
the new fiscal year, nearly as high employ- 
ment as it can ever expect to have. In short, 
the Nation is as prosperous as it can hope 
to be for a great many years. It is this pros- 
perity which means that tax receipts, being 
principally from income taxes, are also at 
about the highest point they can be expected 
to reach for a long time. This being so the 
Federal Budget should show a surplus in- 
stead of continuing deficits. Even in June, 
a month in which income taxes are due and 
paid, the monthly deficit was $1,100,000,009, 

The Federal establishment is still spending 
far too much money—far more than the sit- 
uation justifies, and far more than it can 
continue to spend. For 16 years it has been 
running annual deficits, and there is as yet 
no evidence that it will not continue to run 
deficits year after year. Talk of a balanced 
Budget in the 1947 fiscal year is still just talk 
and nothing more. Worse is the indication 
that there will not be balanced budgets in 
the years which follow 1947. 

For a year or two business will be good, but 
deflation is bound to come. It is a long-con- 
tinuing process. In the past it has always 
run for a considerable period of years. It 
will this time, unless a new war intervenes, 
or unless we go on another speculative spree 
such as that in the late twenties, and neither 
of these possibilities is desirable. 

In a period of deflation, when goods exceed 
or equal demand, price levels fall gradually. 
So do profits. Business casualties increase, 
because such a period requires better man- 
agement than does a period of rising prices. 
Income tax receipts will fall, too, and unless 
Federal expenditures do also Federal deficits 
are inevitable. 

Last year debt service was 7 cents of every 
dollar Uncle Sam spent. It was about 10 
percent of every dollar Uncle Sam collected in 
taxes. Continuing deficits will increase this 
charge, and so will declining revenues. Itis4 
spiral as vicious as that of inflationary proc- 
esses. It breeds upon itself, for it dictates 
Federal policies as to credit and interest rates 
which encourage unsound spending. 

The fiscal condition of the Federal Govern- 
ment is still one of the greatest problems the 
Nation has. Merely because the war is over 
and the wartime spending peaks have bee 
passed is no reason for ignoring the situation. 
In fact, it needs more attention now than 
ever, for now is the only chance we may have 
to get back upon a sound fiscal policy nation- 
ally. 











Should the OPA Be Revived? 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, when Pres- 
ident Truman vetoed the OPA extension 
pill, he invited our citizens to give their 
Congressmen their views upon this very 
important and highly controversial issue. 
The newspaper columnists and radio 
commentators assure us that Americans 
are deluging their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives with letters and telegrams re- 
lating to OPA. This statement I readily 
accept because I am receiving an unprec- 
edented number of communications upon 
this subject from various parts of the 
Tenth Congressional District of North 
Carolina. 

The columnists and commentators 
further assert that practically all of the 
communications directed to Senators and 
Representatives by the people are de- 
manding the re-creation of the Office 
of Price Administration without sub- 
stantial change. This assertion I can 
neither affirm nor deny, because I have 
not seen any congressional mail except 
my own. In the light of the constant 
reiteration of columnists and commenta- 
tors that OPA messages reaching Con- 
gressmen almost uniformly demand re- 
tention of price and rent control without 
substantial change, I have been surprised 
to find that about 60 percent of the com- 
munications directed to me by residents 
of my district ask that OPA be buried 
forever, and approximately 40 percent of 
the same pray that OPA be given a sec- 
ond birth. 

These communications are obviously of 
a spontaneous nature in the great major- 
ity of cases for they are, as a rule 
couched in the language of their authors. 
I might add here that one of my corre- 
spondents gives a prescription for a truly 
pleasing OPA extension bill if we can only 
discover somebody smart enough to work 
out the necessary administrative details. 
He frankly states that he wants price 
controls continued on the things he buys 
and removed from the things he sells. 

The surprising division of opinion 
among those of my constituents com- 
municating with me upon OPA lends 
some slight support to a theory I have 
long entertained, but never heretofore 
expressed, namely, that oftentimes news- 
paper columnists and radio commenta- 
tors are like Congressmen in that they 
disseminate abroad under the guise of 
news propaganda reflecting their person- 
alideas. This is merely the opinion of a 
most uninfluential Congressman. Con- 
sequently, it is to be expected that no 
columnist or commentator or Congress- 
man will deem the comparison odious 
and become angry with me for voicing it. 

It is difficult to consider the question 
of extending price and rent controls with 
any degree of impartiality. Both the ad- 
vocates and opponents of OPA have in- 
dulged in much intemperate crimination 
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and recrimination. As an inevitable re- 
sult, the controversy arising out of the 
proposal to extend the life of the Office 
of Price Administration has generated 
more heat than light. 

It is both natural and desirable that 
the conflicting views of the American 
people in respect to OPA should find 
their reflections in the Congress, which 
is charged by our fundamental law with 
the responsibility of deciding whether 
the OPA shall be revived and of pre- 
scribing the conditions under which it 
shall operate in case of its revival. It 
might save us much disappointment in 
the future to realize clearly at this time 
that it is not likely that Congress will be 
able to bring forth legislation upon these 
matters satisfactory in all respects to 
anyone. It is an old American pastime 
to condemn Congress as if it had the ca- 
pacity to act with the ease and consist- 
ency of an individual. Before I became 
a Congressman, I emulated the example 
set by many columnists, commentators, 
and editors and spoke with assurance 
of Congress as having one mind only or 
no mind whatever, depending entirely 
upon whether its latest act or omission 
met or failed to meet my approval. 

It will help our understanding of leg- 
islative events, however, if we will always 
bear in mind that, for good or ill, the 
Constitution vests the power to legislate 
in the national field in the Congress, and 
that the Congress consists of 96 Senators 
and 435 Representatives. While it is 
quite possible that Congress might act 
more wisely if it would abdicate its leg- 
islative function and become merely a 
rubber stamp for expressing the will of 
the President or of the head of some gov- 
ernmentl agency, the Constitution does 
not contemplate that it should do so. 
On the contrary, our organic law is 
framed upon the principle that the Con- 
gress shall produce such legislation as 
reflects as nearly as possible the judg- 
ments of a majority of the Senate and of 
@ majority of the House, irrespective 
of how erroneous such judgments may be. 

As no legislative proposal can pass 
Congress without gaining the affirmative 
support of at least 218 of the 435 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
at least 49 of the 96 Members of the 
Senate, it follows that any legislation 
upon a controversial subject is neces- 
sarily the product of the compromises 
incident to the give and take of the legis- 
lative process of reconciling divergent 
views. Hence, no one should ever delude 
himself into believing that Congress is 
likely to enact any statute upon any 
highly controversial subject which will 
meets his full approval in all respects. 

The attitudes of its Members in respect 
to the proposal to revive the Office of 
Price Administration divides Congress 
into the following three general groups, 
namely: First, those who oppose the re- 
establishment of OPA in any form; sec- 
ond, those who favor the revival of OPA 
without substantial change; and third, 
those who advocate the restoration of 
OPA under a statute compelling OPA to 
follow policies designed to encourage the 
maximum production of needed goods 
and housing accommodations. It might 
be added that there are wide variations 
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of views in respect to particular matters 
among those falling within each of these 
three general groups. 

I do not question in the slightest de- 
gree the complete sincerity of the mem- 
bers of any of these groups. Truth is 
not to be found either in the assertion 
that the advocates of OPA are desirous 
of destroying the American system of 
free enterprise or in the charge that the 
opponents of OPA are seeking to promote 
a ruinous inflation for the benefit of self- 
ish interests. The truth is that all of 
these groups are most anxious to pre- 
serve our way of life and to protect our 
economy against the existing threats of 
inflation. They differ only as to the 
methods by which these laudable objects 
can be best attained. 

There is no doubt that the United 
States is now confronted with the threat 
of inflation because existing goods and 
housing facilities are inadequate to meet 
the needs of our people. In my judg- 
ment, these shortages largely arise out 
of a combination of these factors: First, 
the necessary devotion of our major ef- 
forts to production for war during the 
days of combat; second, the unfortunate 
strikes which have afflicted our coun- 
try since the cessation of active warfare; 
and third, OPA practices and policies 
discouraging production of civilian goods 
and housing accommodations. 

A diligent effort to reach a correct de- 
cision concerning the administration of 
price and rent controls by the Office of 
Price Administration has convinced me 
that OPA merits neither complete con- 
demnation nor abject adulation. Tak- 
ing its work by and large, it has done a 
pretty good job under most trying cir- 
cumstances. It has not, however, acted 
wisely at all times. Upon some rare oc- 
casions its conduct has been little short 
of ludicrous. This finds illustration in 
its act in putting ceiling prices upon milk 
without freezing the prices of the feed 
which the cow converted into milk. 

The facts will hardly support the con- 
tention of OPA’s most ardent support- 
ers that OPA has prevented rises in the 
cost of living. This assertion has been 
disproved upon many occasions in recent 
weeks by the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation itself in justifying substantial 
raises in the wages of many hundreds of 
thousands of laborers upon the ground 
that such advances in such wages were 
necessary to enable such laborers to cope 
with the increased cost of living. While 
OPA has failed to forestall substantial 
rises in the cost of living, it has undoubt- 
edly minimized such increases. 

You may not concur in my observation 
that existing shortages have been caused 
in part by policies and practices of OPA 
itself. Let me remind you that the guns 
became silent in Europe on May 8, 1945, 
and in the Pacific on August 14, 1945. 
The cessation of hostilities made produc- 
tion for the satisfaction of long-deferred 
civilian needs the matter of foremost im- 
portance in our national economy. Not- 
withstanding this fact, and notwith- 


standing the further fact that OPA had 
practically unlimited power to control 
prices and rents down to midnight on 
June 30, 


1946, serious shortages in 
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civilian goods and in housing accom- 
modations still prevail throughout the 
country. 

In my judgment, this condition did not 
result solely from our long concentra- 
tion upon production for war and the 
unfortunate work stoppages occurring 
after active warfare ceased. It has 
arisen in part from certain policies and 
practices of OPA itself, which OPA has 
persisted in following in spite of the ad- 
monitions and entreaties of many of its 
friends. The policies and practices in 
question may have been justified under 
the exigency of war, but they have un- 
doubtedly impeded our reconversion to a 
peacetime economy because they have 
stifled production and raised the cost of 
living. I will undertake to describe some 
of these policies and practices in a readily 
understandable fashion. 

OPA insisted upon regarding each in- 
dustry as a single entity rather than as 
many individual units, and consistently 
refused to grant relief to individual pro- 
cucers suffering losses under inadequate 
ceiling prices in cases where the major- 
ity of the producers in the particular 
industry were making a profit. In en- 
forcing this policy, OPA forced innumer- 
able producers out of business by denying 
them absolutely needed increases in price 
ceilings merely because other producers 
in the same field were realizing profits 
upon their operations. The public has 
been unnecessarily deprived of the pro- 
ductive efforts of these unlucky produc- 

rs through OPA’s foolish defiance of the 
plain economic principle that private 
business cannot be carried on at a loss. 

OPA pugnaciously adhered to the 
somewhat related fallacious notion that 
the eligibility of an individual producer 
for price relief should be determined up- 
on his “over-all” operations, and that he 
should be denied any increase in the ceil- 
ing prices of goods made by him at a loss 
if his business as a whole netted him a 
profit. The disastrous effect of this pol- 
icy on our economy can best be shown by 
illustration. Let us assume the case of 
a manufacturer who was making a cheap 
line of goods at a loss and an expensive 
line of merchandise at a profit. He ap- 
plied to OPA for some slight increase in 
the ceiling prices of his cheap line of 
goods in the very human hope of con- 
verting his losses thereon into a gain. 
OPA inquired of the manufacturer 
whether or not his profits on his ex- 
pensive line of merchandise exceeded his 
losses upon his cheap line of goods. He 
answered this question in the affirma- 
tive. OPA refused to grant him any 
price relief in respect to his cheap line of 
goods, and told him that he would have 
to continue to make such cheap line at 
a loss because his profit on his expensive 
line of merchandise exceeded such loss 
and made the “over-all” operations of his 
business profitable. The manufacturer 
quit making his cheaper line of goods at 
a loss and concentrated his efforts upon 
producing his expensive line of mer- 
chandise at a profit. This hypothetical 
event occurred in actuality in untold 
hundreds of instances because of OPA’s 
acceptance of the unrealistic theory that 
men can be compelled to produce goods 
at a loss. This practice contributed ma- 
terially to driving cheap goods from the 


market and to compelling consumers to 
purchase higher priced substitutes be- 
cause the cheap merchandise was no 
longer available. 

By too rigid adherence to rather con- 
tradictory pricing policies, OPA con- 
stantly preferred new businesses over 
established businesses and new lines of 
goods over old lines of merchandise. It 
habitually ignored the existence of in- 
creases in the cost of producing old lines 
of standard goods by established manu- 
facturers and refused to grant the slight 
raises in the ceiling prices of such goods 
of such manufacturers necessary to en- 
able such manufacturers to continue to 
produce such goods. On the contrary, 
however, it manifested considerable lib- 
erality in fixing prices upon standard 
goods manufactured by new businesses 
and in setting ceilings upon new lines of 
merchandise made by established busi- 
nesses. These conflicting practices 
helped to drive standard goods bearing 
cheap prices from the market, and to 
glut the market with shoddy new mer- 
chandise bearing high prices, and to 
create the “crazy-quilt” system of vary- 
ing ceiling prices upon identical articles 
made by different manufacturers in the 
same locality. These policies explain in 
large measure why reasonably priced or- 
dinary shirts have disappeared from the 
market and why shop shelves are filled 
with exorbitantly priced sport shirts, 
which many men would hate to be caught 
wearing at 12 o’clock midnight in the 
bottom of a coal mine during a total 
eclipse of the moon. These practices 
also enable me to comprehend why one 
of my constituents bought the same type 
of brick from two different manu- 
facturers for erecting the same wall of 
the same building and why he paid the 
old brick manufacturer $16.50 per thou- 
sand for such brick and the new brick 
maker $20 per thousand therefor. 

As I have stated, the Nation is faced 
by threats of inflation because existing 
goods and housing accommodations are 
insufficient to satisfy the needs of our 
people. The fundamental question is: 
How can we best prevent inflation? 
Shall we refuse to reestablish OPA in any 
form and place our faith solely in the un- 
restricted operation of the law of supply 
and demand? Shall we revive OPA 
without change, and make it possible for 
it to persevere in policies and practices 
which have stifled production? Shall we 
restore OPA under a statute compelling 
OPA to pursue policies and practices cal- 
culated to encourage the maximum pro- 
duction of needed goods and housing ac- 
commodations? 

Whatever we do we should do quickly. 
The state of uncertainty should speedily 
end. 

Existing shortages make it at least 
hazardous to refuse to reestablish any 
price and rent controls. Past perform- 
ances of the policy-makers of OPA 
render it unwise to revive OPA without 
change and to afford it an opportunity 
to persevere in policies and practices 
which have stifled production. These 
policy-makers still occupy the high posts 
in the agency. I fear that they, like 
Ephraim, are joined to their idols. It is 
difficult for the Ethiopian to change his 
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skin, or the leopard his spots, or the by. 
reaucrat his mind. 

It is well to remember that controlling 
prices by man-made law is an unnatura} 
way of preventing the operation of the 
natural law of supply and demang, 
Price controls of this nature are at best 
temporary expedients to restrain sellers 
from exacting from buyers exorbitant 
sums for scarce things. They do not 
have any tendency in and of themselves 
to make such scarce things more plenti- 
ful. On the contrary, they aggravate 
the scarcity and thus prolong the result. 
ant danger of inflation if they are too 
rigid in their application. 

The only possible way to remove the 
threat of inflation confronting our coun- 
try is by the production of sufficient 
goods and housing accommodations to 
Satisfy the wants of our people. While jt 
is important to resort to the temporary 
expedient of price and rent controls to 
prevent the soaring of prices and rents 
upon scarce goods and housing accom- 
modations, it is at least equally as essen- 
tial that affirmative action shall be taken 
to encourage the speedy production of 
the needed goods and accommodations, 
Consequently, it seems to me that our 
national economy will be best promoted 
by reviving OPA for not exceeding 1 year 
under a statute which will encourage the 
speedy production of goods and housing 
accommodations in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy the needs of our people. Only 
in this way can an end be put to the 
danger of inflation arising out of the 
existing shortages of such goods and 
accommodations. 

Such legislation must necessarily be 
based upon the proposition that the pro- 
ducers of such goods and the providers 
of such accommodations shall be entitled 
to reasonable profits for their efforts, for 
it is sheer absurdity to expect any man 
to produce or provide anything for an- 
other at a loss in a free economy. 

The statute should insure the removal 
of price controls from a particular com- 
modity just as soon as the supply of such 
commodity equals the demand for the 
same. 

The proposed legislation should put an 
early end to the practice of paying about 
$2,000,000,000 annually out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury in subsidies to the produc- 
ers and processors of certain food items. 
Few Americans are cognizant of the fact 
that during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, the following appropriations 
were made out of the Federal Treasuly 
for the payment of subsidies upon the 
following items of food going upon our 
tables, namely: 


a dette clitiae $100, 000, 000 
Dairy prodwcw. ...ccccusscnce 568, 000, 000 
PRE i cnctticcisdicticuledue 190, 000, 000 
NIN ditt aninabisdentinlinn 695, 000, 000 


Economists contend that the payment 
of governmental subsidies is inflationary 
in nature because it relieves the consum- 
ers benefited thereby of the necessity 
of. spending corresponding sums of thei! 
own, and thus, in effect, increases the 
purchasing power of such consumers ‘0 
the amount of the subsidies. Be this 4s 
it may, there is little sense in times of 
peace for the consumer to pay directly 
to the seller a portion of the purchase 
price of an article consumed by him, and 











to pay the remainder of such purchase 
price in the form of taxes to the Federal 
Government in order that the Govern- 
ment may relay such remainder of such 
purchase price to the seller in the form 
of a subsidy. 

The American people must not be mis- 
led into believing that prices will re- 

ain at present levels. They are sure 
to advance to some extent, irrespective 
of the fate which may befall OPA. This 
has been insured by a number of fac- 
tors, including the Many recent raises 
in the ceiling prices of commodities and 
services approved by OPA and the Office 
of Economic Stabilization to enable em- 
ployers to provide increased benefits and 
vages for their employees. 

It is highly desirable that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress speedily agree 
upon price- and rent-control legislation 
sufficient in scope to protect our national 
economy against the perils of run-away 
inflation. 

We need not despair, however, if such 
legislation should not be forthcoming. 
We could still nullify the impending 
threats to our national economy by heed- 
ing and practicing the exceedingly sound 
counsel which William Green has given 
to the members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Mr. Green has said: 

The sudden ending of OPA brings a respon- 
sibility to business and to labor for carrying 
on policies that will safeguard the interests 
of all. We were already in the current of 
inflation and some price increases are inevi- 
table to readjust production to more satis- 
factory levels. Minor temporary increases 
can be absorbed with little permanent change 
in the purchasing power of our wages. Our 
major need is increased volume of produc- 
tion. 

Our safety lies in getting through this pe- 
riod of transition with no major increases 
in costs or stoppages of production. Major 
changes will be cumulative in effect and may 
start the chain of dangerous inflation. Some 
employers’ organizations are wisely taking 
action against price and rent increases. 

For their own safety the wage earners of 
the United States should exercise’ self-disci- 
pline and good judgment, and refrain from 
taking ill-considered and unwise action 
pending action by Congress. Labor will then 
be in a position to demand cooperation for 
holding prices and especially rent levels. 
Wage earners can best stabilize their wage 
dollars by helping to increase volume of pro- 
duction which can wipe out scarcities and 
the danger of run-away inflation. 

As workers in a free economy let's first 
Strengthen our foundations so that our 
holds will weather the difficulties. As 
Citizens of a democracy we must preserve 
our rights by insuring the general welfare. 


stron 
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the Answer 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Snonkar 
Speaker, some may recall that last fall 
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the administration insisted that the Fed- 
eral Government must create 8,000,000 
jobs for those who would be unemployed 
in 1946. 


Administration estimates of the 


amount necessary ran from $24,000,- 
000,000 up. 

Those of us—and I was one—who op- 
posed any such expenditure for such a 
purpose under the plan then offered were 
charged with being reactionaries. When 
we ventured to question the estimates 
and the prophecies of the New Dealers, 
of men like Wallace, we were character- 
ized as being not only ignorant but lack- 
ing in the milk of human kindness. 

At that time Wallace—even though the 
failure of the attempts of former Presi- 
dent Hoover and former President Roose- 
velt and their advisers to make accurate 
estimates as to employment, unemploy- 
ment, and prosperity, were pointed out to 
him—insisted that the New Dealers were 
infallible in drawing their conclusions as 
to what must be done. 

An editorial in the Washington News 
of today—July 10, 1946—calls atien- 
tion to the fact that no group of men 
can safely ignore or disregard nature’s 
law or the law of supply and demand. 
That editorial is as follows: 


OPA IS DYING 


Today, there is some question whether 
President Truman will get out of Congress 
another OPA bill as good as or a little 
worse than the one he vetoed—and whether 
when he gets it, he will approve it or veto 
again. 

And, on evidence presently at hand, there 
is doubt whether it will make much differ- 
ence. 

OPA has been a dead Cock Robin for 10 
days, counting today. And so far the eco- 
nomic effect has been less than cataclysmic. 

The only sustained and voluminous pub- 
lic uproar is for reinstitution of rent con- 
trols. On that question there seems to be 
few, if any, dissenting voices in Congress. 
If there is failure to agree on other OPA 
features, it should be easy to get a meeting 
of minds on rent control. 

That can be explained, perhaps, by the 
fact that in the war years several million 
American families were begun, while very 
few additional homes were being built. And 
it will take a long time to build enough 
houses and apartments, a longer time than 
on most items for supply to overtake de- 
mand. Hence the need of controls to keep 
some landlords from charging all the traffic 
will bear. Even on rents, many tenants seem 
to be willing to pay reasonable increases to 
meet the added costs landlords have had to 
assume in the upkeep of their properties. 

As important as or more so than a roof 
overhead, is something in the stomach. So 
people are worried about food costs. Since 
OPA’s demise most food costs, that is, costs 
legally charged, have risen—though some 
have fallen. Part of the rise is explained 
by the discontinuance of subsidies which had 
been paid to food producers and processors 
under the OPA set-up—so to that extent the 
consumer actually paid the full price in taxes, 
if notin prices. Then there is that difference 
between what was the legal OPA ceiling price 
and the black-market price. The principal 
“legal” price increases have been in meat and 
dairy products. In some American commu- 
nities as much as 80 and 90 percent of avail- 
able meat and better was in the black mar- 
ket in the last few months of OPA. So 
statistics don’t mean much. 
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For instance, in the New York City market 
butter has ranged from 70 to 80 cents a 
pound. That’s compared to the old OPA 
ceiling of 65 cents a pound—but with very 
little butter being offered at that price— 
while the black market offered butter aplenty 
at $1 to $1.25 a pound. 

The same with meats. In the last week 
there has been the greatest flood of cattle 
and hogs into the markets in a decade. 
Prices have bobbed up and down. Roughly 
those prices have been above the OPA ceil- 
ing, yet below the black prices. So how can 
anyone tell whether prices have risen or de- 
clined over the prices most people actually 
paid before the end of OPA? 

One thing we do know is that in the last 
year the Government paid out $1,874,000,000 
in money taxed and borrowed, in food sub- 
sidies alone. Also $70,000,000 in copper, lead, 
and zine subsidies, and $54,000,000 in sub- 
sidies for stripper oil wells. That was pretty 
close of a $2,000,000,000 total. And the new 
OPA bill provided $1,000,000,000 subsidies for 
the year now starting. So if the OPA is not 
continued we'll save a lot of money that we 
otherwise would spend in subsidies. 

Scripps-Howard newspapers have sup- 
ported continuance of OPA. We have be- 
lieved in orderly decontrols. But the in- 
effective law which Congress now seems will- 
ing to enact is not one which gives us much 
hope. 

The exemption of meat and poultry yes- 
terday was the pay-off. More exemptions are 
likely to follow today. Maybe we would be 
better off to accept extension of rent con- 
trols and forget about the rest. 

We recall that we also were among those 
who were strong for NRA. When the Su- 
preme Court knocked NRA in the head, we 
were among those who prophesied that there 
would be hell to pay. We were afraid wages 
would be cut. William Green of the AFL 
predicted there would be widespread labor 
unrest and strikes—then even as now. We 
were afraid there would be cutthroat price 
cutting. (Those were the days when every- 
one was talking about the need of higher 
prices, not lower.) But when NRA passed 
out of existence, what happened? Nothing 
much. Both prices and wages remained 
about the same. 

Ours is a tough country. We survived 
NRA with all its fumble-bumble economics. 
And we survived the death of NRA. We 
lived through OPA, despite all its bureau- 
cratic thumbs. And if OPA isn’t continued, 
we'll probably still be doing business at the 
old stand. 

Curs is an abundant land. So long as 
Americans work and produce, we'll probably 
be able to get what we want for what we can 
afford to pay. That is, if we work and 
produce. 





Financial Agreements Between United 
States and United Kingdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following comparison 
of actual provisions of the financial 
agreements between the United States 
and the United Kingdom with recom- 
mendations of House Postwar Planning 
Committee: 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our trade with Great Britain in the past has been greater than 
with any other single nation. Britain’s present position requires 
assistance to get back on a sound trading basis. To facilitate this 
recovery is to facilitate our own trade and to promote world stability 
and recovery. 

Page 28: 

The objectives of American policy should be to assist the United 
Kingdom to return to a less restrictive system of trading as rapidly 
as possible. This, of course, will require financial assistance from the 
United States in the transition period. 


Page 9: 

The committee feels that a solution to the present problems in- 
volved in American foreign trade with countries within the so-called 
sterling area must be worked out as a prime requisite for large-scale 
loans to Britain. 

The committee feels that while it is natural for England to resort 
to a continuation of import controls, Government purchases, and 
quotas, there must be assurance of freeing trade within the shortest 
possible period. The committee feels that productive loans can be 
made to England and to the countries to whom England owes large 
sums of blocked sterling for war debts. The committee is convinced 
that scaling down and funding of the war debts of Britain to these 
countries is a preliminary step to any agreement to furnish loans 
by the United States. All loans, settlements of lend-lease agree- 
ments, and surplus-property agreements should be made contingent 
upon the willingness of England to remove the termopary restrictions 
on imports, with a schedule agreed upon for their timely removal. 

The same principle would apply to the removal of exchange con- 
trols which have been made necessary in wartime and are continued 
as a result of war debts in neutral areas and countries of the sterling 
area. These controls effectively prevent at the present time any 
large purchases from the United States by countries like India and 
Egypt. They are supplemented by bilateral agreements presently 
being negotiated and by a continuation of the Ottawa agreements 
affording tariff preferences within the Empire. These should also 
be modified. 


Page 29: 

2. That a prerequisite to the granting of large-scale loans to Eng- 
land should be the removal of discriminatory treatment of quotas, 
exchange controls, and tariff preferences, with an agreed schedule 
based on the volume of trade, and flexible time schedules for their 
removal. The committee calls especial attention to the danger of 
perpetuating state purchasing quotas and to the use of exchange 
control as a general over-all method of rationing imports with a 
consequent impairment of freedom of all private trade. 
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PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS 


2. Line of credit: 

The Government of the United States will extend to the Govern. 
ment of the United Kingdom a line of credit of $3,750,000,000 which 
may be drawn upon at any time between the effective date of this 
agreement and December 31, 1951, inclusive. 

3. Purpose of the line of credit: 

The purpose of the line of credit is to facilitate purchases by the 
United Kingdom of goods and services in the United States, to assist 
the United Kingdom to meet transitional postwar deficits in jts 
current balance of payments, to help the United Kingdom to main. 
tain adequate reserves of gold and dollars, and to assist the Govern. 
ment of the United Kingdom to assume the obligations of multi. 
lateral trade, as defined in this an other agreements. 


7. Sterling area exchange arrangements: 

The Government of the United Kingdom will complete arrange- 
ments as early as practicable and in any case not later than 1 year 
after the effective date of this agreement, unless in exceptional cases 
a later date is agreed upon after consultation, under which immedi- 
ately after the completion of such arrangements the sterling receipts 
from current transactions of all sterling-area countries (apart from 
any receipts arising out of military expenditure by the Government 
of the United Kingdom prior to December 31, 1948, to the extent to 
which they are treated by agreement with the countries concerned on 
the same basis as the balances accumulated during the war) will be 
freely available for current transactions in any currency area without 
discrimination; with the result that any discrimination arising from 
the so-called sterling-area dollar pool will be entirely removed and 
that each member of the sterling area will have its current sterling 
and dollar receipts at its free disposition for current transactions 
anywhere. : 

8. Other exchange arrangements: 

(i) The Government of the United Kingdom agrees that after the 
effective date of this agreement it will not apply exchange controls 
in such a manner as to restrict (a) payments or transfers in respect 
of products of the United States permitted to be imported into the 
United Kingdom or other current transactions between the two coun- 
tries, or (b) the use of sterling balances to the credit of residents of 
the United States arising out of current transactions. Nothing in 
this paragraph (i) shall affect the provisions of article VII of the 
Articles of Agreement of the International Montary Fund when those 
articles have come into force. 

(ii) The Governments of the United States and the United King- 
dom agree that not later than 1 year after the effective date of this 
agreement, unless in exceptional cases a later date is agreed upon 
after consultation, they will impose no restrictions on payments and 
transfers for current transactions. The obligations of this paragraph 
(ii) shall not apply: 

(a) to balances of third countries and their nationals accumulated 
before this paragraph (ii) becomes effective; or 

(b) to restrictions imposed in conformity with the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, provided that the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the United states will 
not continue to invoke the provisions of article XIV, section 2 of 
those articles, after this paragraph (ii) becomes effective, unless in 
exceptional cases after consultation they agree otherwise; or 

(c) to restrictions imposed in connection with measures designed 
to uncover and dispose of assets of Germany and Japan. 

(iii) This section and section 9, which are in anticipation of more 
comprehensive arrangements by multilateral agreement shall operate 
until December 31, 1951. 

9. Import arrangements: 

If either the Government of the United States or the Government 
of the United Kingdom imposes or maintains quantitative import 
restrictions, such restrictions shall be administered on a basis which 
does not discriminate against imports from the other country in 
respect of any product; provided that this undertaking shall not 
apply in cases in which (a) its application would have the effect of 
preventing the country imposing such restrictions from utilizing, for 
the purchase of needed imports, inconvertible currencies accumulated 
up to December 31, 1946, or (b) there may be special necessity for the 
country imposing such restrictions to assist, by measures not 
involving a substantial departure from the general rule of non- 
discrimination, a country whose economy has been disrupted by W®!, 
or (c) either Government imposes quantitative restrictions having 
equivalent effect to an exchange restriction which that government 
is authorized to impose in conformity with Article VII of the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund. The provisions 
of this section shall become effective as soon as practicable but not 
later than December 31, 1946. 
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PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS 

ae down of the sterling balances accumulated during the 
war is in the interest of both the United Kingdom and the rest of 
the world. A large part of these balances is attributable to trans- 
actions very much like lend-lease, and should accordingly be handled 
in a manner similar to lend-lease settlements. Abnormal sterling 
balances Which are not eliminated in this manner should be con- 
verted into long-term obligations which will not place an immediate 
strain upon the British balance of payments. These financial 
arrangements will make a substantial contribution toward the 
establishment of a free exchange market for sterling. 


10. Accumulated sterling balances: 

(i) The Government of the United Kingdom intends to make 
agreements with the countries concerned, varying according to the 
circumstances of each case, for an early settlement covering the 
sterling balances accumulated by sterling area and other countries 
prior to such settlement (together with any future receipts arising 
out of military expenditure by the Government of the United King- 
dom to the extent to which they are treated on the same basis by 
agreement with the countries concerned). The settlements with the 
sterling-area countries will be on the basis of dividing these accumu- 
lated balances into three categories (a) balances to be released at 
once and convertible into any currency for current transactions, 
(b) balances to be similarly released by installments over a period 
of years beginning in 1951, and (c) balances to be adjusted as a 
contribution to the settlement of war and postwar indebtedness 
and in recognition of the benefits which the countries concerned 
might be expected to gain from such a settlement. The Government 
of the United Kingdom will make every endeavor to secure the early 
completion of these arrangements. 

(ii) In consideration of the fact that an important purpose of the 
present line of credit is to promote the development of multilateral 
trade and facilitate its early resumption on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
the Government of the United Kingdom agrees that any sterling 
balances released or otherwise available for current payments will, 
not later than 1 year after the effective date of this Agreement, unless 
in special cases a later date is agreed upon after consultation, be 
freely available for current transactions in any currency area without 
discrimination. 

Page 29: 

3. That as large as possible a portion of the loan to England should 
be devoted to the liquidation of lend-lease settlements for such goods 
as are to be retained by England or for consolidating deliveries made 
under section 8C of the Lend-Lease Act after the end of hostilities. 


3. The net sum due from the United Kingdom to the United States 
for the settlement of lend-lease and reciprocal aid, for the acqui- 
sition of surplus property, and the United States interest in installa- 
tions located in the United Kingdom, and for the settlement of 
claims, shall be $650,000,000, subject to the account adjustment 
referred to below. This amount consists of (a) a net sum of $118,- 
000,000, representing the difference between the amount of the 
services and supplies furnished or to be furnished by each govern- 
ment to the other government after VJ-day through lend-lease and 
reciprocal-aid channels, less the net sum due to the United Kingdom 
under the claims settlement, and (b) a net sum of $532,000,000 for 
all other lend-lease and reciprocal-aid items and for surplus property 
and the United States interest in installations located in the United 
Kingdom and owned by the United States Government. The actual 
amounts due to the respective governments for items included in 
(a) above other than claims will, however, be ascertained by acccunt- 
ing in due course, and the total sum of $650,000,000 will be adjusted 
for any difference between the sum of $118,000,000 mentioned above 
and the actual sum found to be due. All new transactions between 
the two governments after December 31, 1945, will be settled by cash 
payment. 

The total liability found to be due to the Government of the United 
States will be discharged on the same terms as thuse specified in the 
financial agreement concluded this day for the discharge of the 
credit provided therein. 





Address of Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin 
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HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just come to my desk a copy of an ad- 
dress delivered to the graduating class 
of the Staunton Military Academy, 
Staunton, Va., by a great soldier and 
commander, whom I am proud to num- 
ber among my constituents, Maj. Gen. 
James M. Gavin, commander, Eighty- 
second Airborne Division, of Mount Car- 
mel, Pa, 

The advice given by General Gavin 
on that occasion stresses the building up 
of individual character and through it 
the development of a stfong nation. He 
aiso stressed the place which education 
must play in achieving tolerance and 


understanding of our fellow men and 
other countries, 





One line in General Gavin’s address 
has especially impressed me; he told 
these young men, our leaders of tomor- 
row, “You must remember the lesson 
you have learned; the principle is worth 
the effort, always choose the harder right 
rather than the easier wrong.” 

Coming as it does from the battle- 
proven commander of one of the great- 
est fighting outfits of World War II, the 
Eighty-second Airborne Division, which 
fought in Italy, France, Holland, and 
Germany in the epic battles of Anzio, 
Salerno, the air invasion of Europe on 
the Cherbourg Peninsula, the Battle of 
the Bulge, and the final campaigns of the 
war, which compelled the beaten Ger- 
man Army to surrender, I think it most 
fitting to reproduce his words in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for others to read. 

General Gavin’s address follows: 

General McFarland, members of the fac- 
ulty, members of the graduating class, fam- 
ilies, and friends, it is a delightful and pleas- 
ant experience to be here. This is a lovely 
setting—here in the hallowed Shenandoah 
Valley. A more beautiful environment I be- 
lieve I have never seen. Mid these buildings, 


hewn from the soil of the valley itself, you 
have been fortunate to hav: spent the most 
impressionabie years of your lives. Even 
these, the buildings, evince a strength, the 
strength of character and sturdy dependa- 
bility of the people of Virginia who have con- 
tributed so much to our Nation’s greatness. 
It is indeed an inspiring setting. 

Now, from this, the very cradle of our Na- 
tion’s liberty, you go forth in the time-hcn- 
ored manner to make your way into the world 
and a troubled world it is. I am both grate- 
ful and honored to be permitted to say tut 
a few words to start you on your way. First, 
I want to congratulate you, the graduates 
and the faculty, for having so successfully 
completed the prescribed course of instruc- 
tion and training. To cope with the prob- 
lems that will beset your way you have been 
well armed with all the educational advan- 
tages provided by the curriculum of this 
school and you have acquired, in addition, 
each in your own way, added spiritual and 
moral strength, you have learned to choose 
the right, and always the harder right instead 
of the easier wrong. 

This is the essence of character. In this 
chaotic world where, nowadays, more fre- 
quently than not, passing transient gains 
are taken instead of willingness to work for 
@ principle and sacrifice oneself if necessary. 
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It is very inspiring to see and visit a school 
and a student body with such high stand- 
ards as yours. The measure of our Nation’s 
place in the world is its character. This is 
true of any nation. The character of a na- 
tion is the character of its people collectively, 
and individually. Individually it is you. The 
future of our Nation rests in your hands. 
You must remember the lesson you have 
learned; the principle is worth the effect, al- 
ways choose the harder right than the easier 
wrong. 

Coming, as I do, from recent association 
with many thousands of soldiers, many of 
them your relatives and friends, I would 
like first, as far as I may presume to, to speak 
for them as they would on a great occasion 
such as this; your graduation. These veter- 
ans through their sacrifice and effort with 
the cooperation of all our people on the home 
front, have brought the American Nation 
through its greatest period of trial. Victory 
has blessed their arms in a war that we 
sincerely hope was the last of all wars. 
They were, before our country was attacked, 
all freedom-loving, typical Americans, each 
sharing what our forefathers had described 
in the Declaration of Independence as “Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Theirs was the heritage of our forefathers, 
who despite the cynicism of the older na- 
tions of the world, the trials of time, and 
the vicissitudes of fate, had molded on this 
continent a great and free nation of the 
people. This heritage gave them privilege 
of citizenship and responsibility as well—the 
responsibility of defending this Nation and 
its institutions in its hour of need. This de- 
fense they sprang to and in this defense 
they were fully and ably supported by every 
American from every walk of life and of 
every creed. The victory was a common one, 
hardly a man may say that he contributed 
more than another. It added to and 
strengthened the heritage that we call our 
own. It is a heritage of free enterprise and 
self sacrifice that we, each of us, share and 
share alike. This heritage, with just pride 
and great confidence in you, they pass on to 
you to cherish, to guard, to strengthen, and 
preserve. May it provide guidance in mo- 
ments of doubt, inspiration in moments of 
need, and strong mental courage to always 
choose the right, regardless of how hard a 
right it may be. 

Regrettably, there are today in this world 
many problems, both economic and social. 
The nations of the world are beset with 
troubles normal to a postwar period, but nev- 
ertheless trying and difficult to their people. 
It is this world to which you must adapt 
yourself, and to which all of us and our 
Nation must become adjusted. There are, 
in the world today, few permanent and ef- 
fective restrictions on the exchange of ideas, 
On the exchange of economic resources, and 
‘On travel and movement. With the advent 
of man’s flight and, in recent years, the vast 
increase in the range of flight, it has become 
a very small world. It is truly one world. It 
is a world to which we must adjust ourselves 
and in which we must learn to live in under- 
standing with others. Only through this will 
humanity save itself from disaster and pro- 
vide the era of peaceful, fruitful, progress 
beneficial to all of mankind. 

The real measure of our adjustment to this 
world is our tolerance and understanding of 
our fellow men and of other countries. 
These can only be acquired through broad 
education. I would recommend to you that 
you work, read, and study so as to broaden 
your outlook and appreciation of all of our 
national as well as international problems. 
Truly, to do this you realize that your edu- 
cation begins today as you go forth into the 
world. While I have no intentions of dis- 
illusioning you on this, your graduation day, 
I must emphasize that your education is just 
beginning. Regardless of whether you go 
into the Army, or into the other services, or 
to school or into civilian life, you are on the 
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threshold of an adult life that to be lived 
well and properly will require broad inter- 
ests and unceasing self education. These are 
prerequisites for tolerance and understand- 
ing, and tolerance and understanding are 
prerequisites for peace and happiness in this 
world. * 

If our Nation is to fare well in this un- 
stable world it is because you and your gen- 
eration graduating from schools and uni- 
versities this June of 1946 will give it in 
time by your effort, the stability, adaptabil- 
ity and understanding it needs. 

In the last analysis then, the school has 
given you your education and character to 
equip you well for your place in the world. 
Those who have gone before you have passed 
on to you, their sons, through their able and 
courageous efforts the great American heri- 
tage of democracy and all that it implies. 
The world offers you opportunity and it gives 
you as well some great problems which you 
should recognize and be prepared for. In 
this atomic age more than ever in the past 
there is unparalleled need of tolerance and 
understanding. You must continue to pre- 
pare yourselves mentally for the world in 
which you will live and make your way. Be 
curious, be eager to learn, be understanding, 
be true sons of your forefathers. Good luck 
and may God bless your way. 





General Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NED R. HEALY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
tremendous amount of public interest 
developing in support of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft general housing bill. I 
continue to receive more and more let- 
ters and telegrams urging that the House 
of Representatives pass this bill before 
recessing for the summer. As partial 
evidence of the widespread interest I 
wish to include in the Recorp two news- 
paper clippings which follow: 

[From the Chicago (Ill.) Sun of June 4, 1946] 
VETS URGE SPEED ON HOUSING BILL 


Representative Brent SpeNcE, Democrat, 
Kentucky, chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, will receive a tele- 
gram today from a newly formed group of 
aroused veterans on Chicago’s near West Side. 

The wire, signed by representatives of four 
veterans’ organizations, resulted from a 
meeting in Bowen Hall of Hull House last 
night to discuss the veterans’ immediate 
need of housing facilities. 


ACTION ON BILL SOUGHT 


Representative SPENCE will be urged to get 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill out 
of committee and onto the floor of the House 
of Representatives so that veterans can have 
decent homes. 

“Unless your committee acts—and acts 
soon—the only hope for removal of the dis- 
graceful housing conditions here is another 
Chicago fire,” the telegram will state. 


FUTURE CONSIDERED 


Elmer Gertz, chairman of the Veterans’ 
Housing Committee of Chicago, told the 
group that the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill is 
not only a bill to provide homes for vet- 
erans. “It is the key to good housing in 
America for years to come,” he said. 

John G. Stevens, commander of the Greek 
Veterans of World War II, chairman of the 
meeting, declared “Unless we get legislation 


















































on the housing problem soon, Congress js 
going to take a vacation and then we'll have 
to wait until next fall.” 

Whereupon the slogan “We need homes 
worse than Congress needs a vacation” was 
adopted. 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Journal of 

May 22, 1946] 
GENERAL HOUSING BILL Supportep 


Portland Housing and Planning Associa. 
tion swung into action this week to help low. 
income persons get homes to seek revision of 
the existing planning and zoning code, to 
advocate a corps of experts for annual in. 
spections and to seek city-wide support of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

In supporting the program of the Portland 
housing authority in acquisition of Dekum 
Court, an association resolution calls for all 
properties owned or subsequently built or 
acquired by the authority to be put on a 
graduated low-income rental schedule at the 
earliest possible date. 

Portland, according to the association's 
resolutions, has outgrown the planning and 
zoning code instituted in 1924. A pat on the 
back was given the planning commission for 
obtaining Earl O. Mills, consultant, on revi- 
sion of the code. 

In another resolution the attention of the 
council and bureau of buildings is called to 
the need of building inspectors, to make an- 
nual inspections of all multiple dwellings, 
and institution of a system of license fees 
to cover costs, records and enforcement. 

The Reverend Thomas J. Tobin was elected 
president of the association. Other officers 
include Walter Durham, first vice president; 
George Thomas, second vice president; Mrs. 
R. E. Gearhart, corresponding secretary; May 
Darling, recording secretary, and Roi Morin, 
treasurer. 





Governor Eccles’ Testimony Favoring Fi- 
nancial Agreement With Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, general 
debate in the House on Senate Joint Res- 
olution 138, the financial agreement bill, 
commenced last Monday, July 8. Today 
is Calendar Wednesday, and we are com- 
pelled to suspend further debate until 
Thursday. Both sides have over 10'2 
hours of general debate remaining. The 
leaders are making an effort to get the 
resolution voted on Saturday, July 13, 
even though it is necessary to have 4 
long night session Saturday night. 

Governor Eccles, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, made an interesting 
statement before our committee in sup- 
port of the resolution, It is as follows: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 


STATEMENT OF MARRINER S. ECCLES, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. EccLes. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, I ap- 
preciated this opportunity to express my 
views on the proposed British loan. 

This is one of the most important issues 
of our time, and one of the most difficult. 
During the weeks and months of continuous 
negotiations which we conducted with the 
British representatives last fall, I formulated 
three questions in my mind which I eveD- 





tually found could be answered, at least to 
my own satisfaction: 

1. Why do the British need help from 
abroad ? 

2. What would it cost us to help them out? 

3. What would we get in return? 

First: Why do the British need help from 
abroad? 

They need it because they have just fin- 
ished an all-out war against our common 
enemies. They need a blood transfusion to 
help them regain their international eco- 
nomic health. The proposed credit is not 
and, therefore, should not be judged as a 
commercial loan. It is more like a draft on a 
blood bank. 

We in this country know something about 
the cost of the war. We too have thrown our 
resources into the breach without thought 
of anything but victory. And we, too, face 
a tremendous job of reconversion and of re- 
covery from the strain which the war effort 
placed on our economic and financial system. 
This job we plan to do with our own re- 
sources. Why cannot the British do the 
same? 

To answer this question we must look at 
the peculiar character of the British economy. 
We, in America, who are accustomed to a 
nation with vast continental resources, find 
it difficult to realize how different is the 
position of a country where lifeblocd is in 
foreign trade. 

The key to the whole British problem is 
that here is a country which cannot live 
largely from its own resources, a country 
which must import or die. The British are 
handling their domestic reconversion well 
enough, but let us look at the problem they 
are up against in getting back to pay-as- 
you-go basis internationally. 

Britain’s export trade, the main source 
of her international earning power, was re- 
duced to one-third of normal during the war. 
Why? Because in her wartime partnership 
with us, it was agreed that she should con- 
centrate her efforts on war production while 
we provided her essential imports under lend- 
lease. 

Lend-lease abruptly ended on VJ-day. 
Britain’s real struggle to rebuild her export 
trade did not begin until that day. She has 
already made great progress under severe 
handicaps. She must free labor and mate- 
rials badly needed for reconstruction at home 
in order to manufacture goods for export. 

She must renew contact with foreign mar- 
kets and adjust her output to the world’s 
needs. All of this takes time, effort, and or- 
ganization. Meanwhile the essential im- 
ports of food and raw materials must keep 
flowing in if the British people are to survive. 

This temporary loss of exporting power 
would have been serious enough by itself 
but in addition, again as a result of the war, 
Britain has suffered other losses of overseas 
income. 

Before the war Britain was one of the great- 
est creditor countries in the world, receiving 
each year close to $1,000,000,000 of net in- 
come from her foreign investments. 

To finance her war effort, she had to liqui- 
date a large part of her foreign investments 
and to incur, in the form of frozen sterling 
balances, foreign obligations amounting to 
approximately $12,000,000,000. As a result, 
her net income from foreign investments has 
been reduced to about $400,000,000. 

Not only has she lost this income to pay 
for current imports; in addition she no 
longer has as large a volume of liquid assets 
aS would otherwise have been available to 
tide her over this postwar situation. 

In short, the British need help from abroad 
in meeting the bill for essential current im- 
ports during the period when they are get- 
ting back on their feet in international trade. 
wan What would it cost us to help them 

The bill which is before you calls for a 
line of credit in favor of the British Govern- 
ment up to an amount of $3,750,000,000. 
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This figure was not just picked out of the 
air. It represents the very careful judgment 
of the American negotiators as to the mini- 
mum amount which the British need from 
us. It assumes that the British will con- 
tinue to maintain an austere living standard 
while they work their way out of their post- 
war predicament. It takes into considera- 
tion the extent to which they can use exist- 
ing resources and borrow from cotntries other 
than the United States. It represents the 
hard-core deficit in Britain’s overseas bal- 
ance of payments during the postwar transi- 
tion period. 

Now what does a loan of $3,750,000,000 cost 
the United States? The interest rate which 
our Government has to pay on borrowed 
money is not the important matter that 
some have tried to make it seem. 

The real question is the strain on our finan- 
cial and economic resources. That involves 
a@ real cost. I scarcely need remind you that 
we, too, have inherited troubles from the 
war. As a result of the way in which we 
financed the war, our national debt amounts 
to yearly $275,000,000,000 and our people 
possess a mass of excessive purchasing power. 

The great shortage of goods relative to 
this purchasing power has created dangerous 
inflationary pressures in our economy. The 
expenditure in our markets of dollars pro- 
vided under this loan would admittedly add 
to these pressures at this time. However, 
the added pressures would not be as heavy 
as they might seem at first sight. The risks 
which remain are, in my judgment, a small 
price to pay for what we expect to pet in 
return. 

Expenditure of the dollars under the pro- 
posed loan would not hit our markets all at 
once. In fact it would be spread out over 
a number of years. 

The line of credit would be available until 
the end of 1850 and would be drawn upon by 
the British only as needed. Furthermore, 
many of the dollars drawn under the credit 
would be spent initially in other countries 
and might take some time finding their way 
back here. 

Even the dollars spent in this country 
during the next year or so would be used in 
part for purchasing goods in ample supply. 
And unless we bog down in the management 
of our own affairs at home, I might add, 
more than we already have, our vast capacity 
to produce goods will progressively overcome 
the shortages during the life of this exten- 
sion of credit. 

It was neither practical nor desirable to 
attempt to specify as a condition of the loan 
how, or when, or for what the dollars should 
be spent in our markets. 

We already have over-all control of exports, 
through export licenses, whereby we can 
control the timing and nature of all foreign 
demands, whether they arise under this loan 
or otherwise. 

This control should be retained during the 
period of inflationary pressures in our econ- 
omy whether this loan is made or not. How- 
ever, we shall have to share with the world 
some of our scarce resources. This fact has 
been recognized in our food program. We 
shall need to recognize it as it affects other 
necessities if we are to help bring about eco- 
nomic and political stability in the world. 

Up to this point my assessment of the real 
cost of the loan has assumed that it would 
be duly serviced and repaid. But what of the 
risk of default? What if this loan proves to 
be a dead weight on the American taxpayer 
and not a self-liquidating investment in 
British recovery? 

Of course this risk exists but in my judg- 
ment it should not deter us from action. 

It can easily be exaggerated and I, for one, 
would enter upon this loan with every rea- 
sonable expectation that it would be repaid. 
A country that has shown the vigor, the 
courage, and the strength of character that 
Britain has shown during this war period is 
a country in which we can have confidence. 
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Through all the rigors of wartime life in 
England, the British people have shown a 
capacity for government and for manage- 
ment of their economic affairs which is rare 
in this world. 

The payments on this loan which will 
probably amount to no more than 2 percent 
of Britain’s annual expenditures abroad, will 
certainly not prove unmanageable if we suc- 
ceed in building any sort of a satisfactory 
postwar world. 

Of course, we cannot foresee the conditions 
which will prevail over the rest of this coun- 
try; and neither this loan agreement nor any 
of the other economic arrangements into 
which we now enter can survive a state of 
world-wide economic collapse such as we 
Sulfered during the great depression of the 
thirties. 

Further, we in this country must recog- 
nize that in the long run international trade 
must be a two-way street, and that only 
through an adequate intake of foreign goods 
and services can we sustain a thriving export 
business and enable the debts due us to be 
paid. 

But let me impress this thought upon 
you: That our very purpose in making the 
loan is to create the conditions in the world 
under which it can be repaid. 

Third. What would we get in return? 

The contract for this proposed loan pro- 
vides for repayment of the principal and for 
a moderate rate of interest, but at this junc- 
ture in our affairs at home we are certainly 
not looking for loans just for the sake of a 
financial return. On the contrary, no for- 
eign loan should be made at this time which 
does not reasonably promise lasting benefits 
and compensations to the United States far 
outweighing the financial consideration in- 
volved. My endorsement of this proposed 
loan to Britain is based on the firm belief 
that it is an essential step in world recovery 
and reconstruction. 

We live today in a sick world. We have 
yet to attain the objectives of the Atlantic 
Charter—freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. We do not yet know whether the 
victory of American arms in the war will be 
crowned by victory of American ideals in the 
peace. But we do know that if the war- 
shattered world is not restored to a tolerable 
degree of economic health our ideals of peace 
and democracy cannot survive. 

This situation is a challenge to America. 
We have already gone far to meet this chal- 
lenge, but the measure which is now before 
you is, in a sense, the keystone of the whole 
program. 

As you know, this Government has taken 
the lead in drawing up treaties of economic 
peace as the basis for a stable world order. 
We have laid down rules of the game for a 
peaceful and productive system of world 
trade and finance, first in the Bretton Woods 
agreements and then in the proposals for an 
international trade organization. 

The basic justification for the British loan 
is that it would enable Britain to jojn with 
us in turning these blueprints into 4 living 
reality. Without the loan, the British would 
have to go their own way without us—indeed, 
in opposition to us. 

As you know, Britain is the largest market 
in the world trade so that her commercial 
and exchange practices have a very great 
influence on the rest of the world. 

Traditionally she has tended to follow lib- 
eral trade principles. If we refuse this loan, 
however, she could hope to maintain her es- 
sential imports only by making a desperate 
bid for domination in world markets. She 
would be forced to intensify the restrictive 
and belligerent currency and trading prac- 
tices born during the years of war and 
depression. 

In order to exploit to the full her advan- 
tage as the world’s leading importer, she 
would have to turn increasingly to state 
trading and barter. A large part of the rest 
of the world would be forced into the same 
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pattern and free enterprise in foreign trade 
would be strangled. Along this road lies 
further totalitarian development. 

The alternative is clear. If we grant the 
British sufficient credit to cover that hard- 
core deficit in their overseas payments during 
the transition years, they will be able to 
work their way out of their postwar predica- 
ment in a peaceful and orderly way. 

They will be able to open their markets 
to the world on a basis of nondiscrimination 
and receive access to foreign markets on the 
same basis. They will be able to make 
pounds sterling earned by foreign suppliers 
of the British market freely convertible into 
other currencies so that trade would no 
longer have to be arbitrarily channeled along 
bilateral lines. Dollars provided by the loan 
would flow to the British Empire, to Latin 
America, to western Europe, to all of the 
countries receiving net payments from 
Britain. 

The loan to Britain would become in this 
Way a source of assistance to a great many 
other countries which desire dollars to make 
purchases here. In short, the road would 
be opened to a genuine world trading sys- 
tem, which is essential to the maintenance 
of productive employment and economic 
stability in a democratic world. 

The costs and risks of this project must 
therefore be weighed against the objectives 
which we seek. Without effective British 
participation, which is possible only if we 
lend our aid, the Bretton Woods institutions 
and the international trade organization can- 
not fulfill the hopes which we have placed 
in them. 

Without the fulfillment of these hopes for 
a@ stable and productive economic order in 
the world, there is little prospect of success 
for the United Nations organization in its 
search for political stability and security. 
Without economic or political stability, we 
can expect only a continued drift of world 
affairs toward the catastrophe of a third 
world war. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Brown, do you wish 
to interrogate the witness? 

Mr. Brown. Just this question: 

You said our debt is about $275,000,000,000. 
What is Britain’s debt at this time; do you 
know? 

Mr. Eccites. I am told that it is about 
$100,000,000,000, which is more significant, 
it seems to me, when we consider these facts: 

We hear this sort of criticism of the loan: 
That we should not be called upon to lend 
to the British, since we are poorer than they 
are as evidenced by our much larger na- 
tional debt. I have heard those arguments, 
and possibly you have, too. There are so 
many errors in this statement that at first it 
seems unworthy of attention, and yet I am 
sure it has deceived a good many people. It 
should be obvious to anyone that large pub- 
lic holdings of Government bonds in a coun- 
try, in their own country, are not a mark of 
poverty. 

Even if they were, the British public holds 
about the same per capita that we do. In 
other words, the British debt per capita is 
about the same as ours, and in relation to 
the national income, Britain’s national debt 
is 50 percent higher than ours, while the in- 
terest which she pays on it is 100 percent 
higher than what we pay. 

The United States national debt, at the 
end of 1945, is 1.73 times the national in- 
come for 1945. 

The United Kingdom national debt at the 
end of 1945, was 2.65 times the national in- 
come for 1945. 

And I should like to point out, in connec- 
tion with the United States national debt at 
the end of 1945, that it has been substan- 
tially reduced since that time, and there is 
every prospect that it will be reduced by 
@ considerable additional amount between 
now and the end of the year. It would be my 
offhand estimate, assuming our national in- 
come of course does not continue to remain 
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down as a result of these serious strikes, that 
whereas the debt came close to $280,000,000,- 
000, I would expect at the end of this year it 
would be somewhere between two hundred 
and sixty and two hundred and sixty-five 
billion dollars. That certainly is a pos- 
sibility. 

As you know, it has already been sub- 
stantially reduced in the months of March 
and April and May, and it has already been 
announced by the Treasury that there will 
be a retirement -f close to $4,000,000,000 ad- 
ditional on the public debt in June. 

The interest payments on the United States 
debt are 2.5 percent of the national income 
in 1945. The interest payment on the Brit- 
ish debt is 5.09 percent of the national in- 
come for 1945, ; 

Mr. Brown. I am glad to have that. May 
I ask you, Governor, if you would give us the 
capacity of production of goods and services 
of Britain compared with that of the United 
States? 

Mr. EccLes. What are you basing that on? 
National income? Are you judging the capac- 
ity produced on the basis of national in- 
come? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. If you do not have those 
figures at this time, you may place them in 
the record later. 

Mr. Eccies. Measured by national income, 
the figures for 1945, Britain’s was about one- 
fifth of ours. I would say that normally we 
would have reason to expect that it might be 
as much as one-fourth of our production. 

Mr. Brown, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr, Crawford. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman Eccles, you 
were referring to the status of the British 
per capita debt, total debt, national income, 
and percentage of national income paid in 
interest. As related to the United States, 
that is. I believe you said that our interest 
was about 2.5 percent of the 1945 national 
income. 

Mr. Ecc.ies. That is right. 

Mr. CrawrorpD. What national income fig- 
ure did you use for that? 

Mr. Eccies. I think our national income 
last year was around 155 or 160 billion dollars. 
I do not recall exactly what the figures were, 
but I assume that the staff people can give 
it to you. 

Mr. CrawForpD. Could you give us the other 
side of the question which would answer it? 
In other words, if the interest paid amounts 
to 2.5 percent of the 1945 national income, 
what was the interest paid? We could then 
calculate the national income very easily. 





Exemptions Under a New OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
“~~ the Milwaukee Journal of July 8, 


EXEMPTIONS UNDER A NEW OPA 


Numerous proposals are now being made 
to exempt this or that commodity from OPA 
control, in the event the control machinery 
is revived. Special interests in the Middle 
West want all meats free from price fixing. 
Similar interests in the South want oil and 
cottonseed prices uncontrolled and the old 
differential on southern pine removed. 

This idea of exempting specific products 
by law is indefensible. The thing to do is 
to adopt proper control principles and then 













































































release each specific product from restric. 
tions as soon as conditions warrant. In some 
cases, where conditions are already approxi. 
mately right, the release should be almost 
immediate. In other cases, a relatively long 
time would elapse before controls were re. 
moved. But in all cases release would be 
under a fair formula. There should be no 
favoring of some by premature or arbitrary 
release, 

The thing for Congress to do, then, is to 
arrive at sound control principles and to let 
the new OPA administer those principles 
under new formulas. The objective at this 
time is to obtain maximum production at 
minimum prices. The only way prices can 
be held down is to work consciously for high 
production. Materials and labor costs are 
high. One difficulty has been that labor 
efficiency has been too low. Another has 
been that production was curtailed, due to 
work stoppages and the scarcity of mate- 
rials and parts. 

We cannot go on this way. The new OPA, 
if there is to be one, will have to be realistic 
in a dozen directions where hitherto OPA 
was mefely obstinate. We need, in other 
words, an improved OPA, but it will be of 
no value to create a control machinery which 
covers everything except meats and petro- 
leum products and cottonseed and perhaps, 
eventually, a hundred and one other com- 
modities which have friends in Congress. 

Whether conditions are such that a spe- 
cific product need no longer be under price 
control is an administrative matter, to be 
decided by the enforcement agency which is 
finally set up. It is not a legislative matter 
for Congress to decide politically or on the 
basis of this or that sectional interest. 

Surely it does not require superhuman 
intelligence to see that. 





The British Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times: 


THE BRITISH CREDIT 


The House of Representatives has begun 
final consideration of a measure which is as 
important for our safety, for the preservation 
of our way of life, and for the realization of 
the aims for which we fought as any measure 
Congress has been asked to pass upon thus 
far. This measure is the Anglo-American 
trade and financial agreement of last Decem- 
ber extending to Great Britain what is 
generally referred to as a loan of $3,750,000,- 
000, but what is really a line of credit per- 
mitting our wartime ally to draw up to that 
amount over a period of 5 years if it finds this 
necessary in order to free itself from the more 
onerous economic shackles imposed upon it 
by the war and resume its place beside the 
United States as a champion of economic co- 
operation and economic freedom, which are 
the essential bases of a free and peaceful 
world. 

To the outside world this credit has be- 
come the touchstone of America’s policy and 
intentions after the war. Our readiness or 
unreadiness to grant this credit must decide 
whether the United States is willing to 40 
its share toward world reconstruction on the 
basis of free, normal, and healthy trade, oF 
whether the nations hard hit by the war must 
continue and even expand and tighten that 








yast system of economic regimentation and 
discriminatory financial and trade controls 
which are the forerunners of political regi- 
mentation and ultimate conflict. Our action 
nere must decide, in short, whether the 
world shall look to the American or to the 
Russian system for salvation, and whether 
the United States is to be a leader in the 
postwar world or whether it prefers to retire 
to an economic isolation which would quickly 
nullify the gains of its conversion to inter- 
national political collaboration. 

It is for these reasons that both President 
Truman and Secretary Byrnes have sent 
urgent appeals to the House to approve this 
agreement. As Mr. Truman said, this plan is 
an integral part of our whole international 
economic policy, which Congress has already 
endorsed. Without this agreement, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to proceed with 
the United Nations program for interna- 
tional cooperation. Without it, the prospect 
is not economic cooperation but conflict in 
economic policy between the two greatest 
trading nations in the world—confliet which 
would not only be disastrous to the well- 
being of both countries but would also en- 
danger the peace and security of the whole 
world. Secretary Byrnes, struggling in Paris 
for a tolerable peace in the face of the handi- 
caps already imposed upon him by congres- 
sional neglect of America’s military power, 
adds the warning that political peace is not 
enough, and will not endure if the world ts 
again split into economic blocs waging eco- 
nomic warfare against one another. 

Viewed in this light, the credit agreement 
far surpasses any benefit to be derived from 
it by American industry and our export busi- 
ness. It is to be hoped that the House will 
see the matter in this light and, undeterred 
by extraneous issues, follow the way already 
pointed by the Senate and its own Banking 
and Currency Committee—a way that leads 
to a decisive approval. The whole program of 
world recovery, and with it peace and secu- 
rity, now hinge on this action. 





Reorganization of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorials: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of June 30, 
1946] 


NO HOUSE STALLING ON THE REORGANIZATION OF 
CONGRESS 

The congressional reorganization bill has 
passed the Senate. But it ts stalled in the 
House. There the Rules Committee, which 
controls House legislative programs, is taking 
its time about bringing the reorganization 
plan before the lower Chamber. It is within 
the power of the administration leadership 
to blast this Rules Committee blockade. This 
should be done because the pending bill is 
of an importance which anyone with a sense 
of history and an insight into our political 
institutions must appreciate. 

Article I of the United States Constitution 
is devoted to the Congress. This top billing 
did not happen by accident. The Consti- 
tution makers looked on the Congress as the 
core of their scheme of government. An 
Executive was necessary, as were the courts. 
But in 1787 both these agencies within living 
memory had been turned against the gen- 
eral welfare in the old country. The Con- 
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gress, representing all kinds and conditions 
of the people, was as perfect a guarantee 
against this kind of subversion as human 
ingenuity could devise. 

Today, 160 years later, the Congress is not 
doing so well. Its business has proliferated 
in a thousand directions. To that business 
it brings pretty much the machinery of the 
past, and not always of the recent past. The 
result is that its Members are overworked 
and underpaid. Not unnaturally, the Con- 
gress has been subsiding in relative influence 
as against an executive steadily on the make 
in power and a top Federal judiciary refiect- 
ing the executive point of view. 

It is here that the La Follette-Monroney 
program for congressional reorganization 
comes into the picture. Its purpose is to 
modernize the congressional machinery so 
that the National Legislature may “ade- 
quately perform its main functions of de- 
termining policy, authorizing administrative 
organization and appropriations to carry out 
Policy, and supervising execution of the 
resultant programs.” 

Congress, of course, ha: made errors, some 
of them serious ones. Indeed, some of these 
errors may be attributable to the defects of 
the present set-up. On the other hand, no- 
body should expect perfection from mere 
structural change. But that structural 
change can help seems pretty clear. The 
Senate debate on this reorganization plan 
Was grave and elevated. No wonder. For 
most of the Senators agreed with Senator La 
Fou.eTre that something has to be done “to 
save representative government in America.” 
That warning ought to shake the bill loose 
for action in the House. 


[Prom the Huntsville (Ala.) Times of July 1, 
1946} 
DEMONSTRATED NEED 

It’s to be hoped that the Nation’s law- 
makers realize that in recent months they 
have been giving a highly convincing demon- 
stration of the need for passage of the con- 
gressional reorganization bill. 

They have spent months in getting little 
done, and now are having to rush to take 
care of the most pressing needs of the coun- 
try before they go home. 

In this final rush to get essential prob- 
lems attended to, they have at times been 
impatient of opposition and have pressed for 
final action rather than for the wisest action. 

When possibilities for middle-ground 
courses are neglected, there’s strong chance 
that legislation adopted will not be that 
which will best serve our needs. 

Political motives have ruled strongly in 
this Congress. There has been a stalemate 
between Congress and the President that has 
had serious effects on the country at large. 
Some Congressmen have been against just 
about anything recommended, but have had 
no reasonable alternative measures to offer. 
Certain lawmakers have placed personal po- 
litical safety above the country’s needs. 

It is reasonable to assume, however, that 
most Congressmen haven't liked this situa- 
tion. They wanted to get things moving, 
but they found that they couldn’t. They 
were entangled in the outmoded procedures 
bequeathed them by past Congresses, and 
they could get no agreement on policy. 

The result of this situation has been a 
most distressing time for the Nation, and 
there is no assurance that there won't be 
more difficulty stemming from the same 
sources. 

It is difficult under the circumstances to 
see how Congressmen find it in themselves 
to go home without seeing that the reor- 
ganization bill is made law. It provides for 
securing unity on policy between Congress 
and the Chief Executive. It simplifies and 
modernizes congressional procedures. It 
provides expert assistance for Congressmen. 
It follows the rule of common sense instead 
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of precedents that were established in days 
long ago. 

The fact remains, however, that Congress- 
men can and may go home without final 
passage of this bill. 


a 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) News of June 29, 
1946} 


A SELFISH BLOCKADE 


Speaker RAYBuRN and the House Demo- 
cratic organization are blocking the Senate- 
passed bill to reorganize the Federal legis- 
lative machinery for purposes of efficiency 
and responsibility. 

The spectacle, as reported by Jay G. Hay- 
den, of our Washington bureau, is a repul- 
sive one. RAYBURN and his buddies are hold- 
ing out for changes in the bill, without 
which they will not let it come to a vote. 
These changes are designed to preserve not 
so much the power as the prerogatives of the 
ruling clique, mostly southerners, which en- 
joys the advantages conferred by seniority 
on long-continued cervice. 

The bill would reduce the number of com- 
mittees. This would actually increase the 
power of control of the House majority or- 
ganization over legislation and with it the 
possibility, at least, of effective party respon- 
sibility for legislation. But it would also de- 
prive a number of aging southern gentle- 
men of committee chairmanships, which 
mean much to them in prestige, clerk hire, 
and other prerequisites. So the organization 
is against it. 

It is the same with the provision for setting 
up policy committees by which, it is hoped, 
the majority and minority parties might be 
helped to formulate coordinated, recog- 
nizable, and hence more responsible legisla- 
tive policies. The ruling clique of Democrats 
is content to keep policy-making under its 
own hats, where it now resides when it 
recognizably resides anywhere. 

The News never has waxed very enthusi- 
astic over this bill. The root causes of legis- 
lative irresponsibility are to be found in the 
failure of party discipline. This in turn is 
rooted in the direct primary. The only cure 
for it is for the political parties to forsake 
the custom, which grew up with the primary 
system, of remaining aloof from the selection 
of the candidates who run for election under 
their respective banners. 

But the bill is worth while, as far as it 
goes. The treatment being accorded it by 
the House organization is more evidence of 
how badly Congress needs heroic medication 
to revive its sense of responsibility to the 
country. 





The Negro Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial by Lucy 
Baskerville, secretary of the Carter Pa- 
triotic and Civic Association, Inc., which 
is a splendid example of the tolerant and 
progressive spirit of many members of 
the Negro race toward racial relations. 

It appeared in the June 15 issue of the 
Hartford Chronicle. There would be 
very few serious racial problems which 
could not be solved if they could be ap- 
proached in the spirit of this editorial, 
by both the white and colored peoples. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON NEGRO PRESS 


(By Lucy Baskerville, secretary, Carter 
Patriotic and Civic Association, Inc.) 


The editor’s invitation to act as guest 
editor for this week’s Bridgeport edition of 
the Hartford Chronicle is considered a priv- 
ilege and an honor. 

Our subject is “Plain observations of an 
average reader of the Negro Press.” 

We affirm these truths to be self-evident: 

That the press is mainly responsible for 
mass progress, or mass incitement to “act 
that might set us back 100 years.” 

That the press is with us from the time 
we learn to read until the time we cease to 
live, a sort of eternal textbook of life that 
patterns and molds us toward progress or 
retrogression. 

A million things worthy of mention hap- 
pen in a day. A given group of journalists 
decides which few of all these happenings 
shall be presented to the reading public. 

Discerning journalism, carefully recalling 
the chain of events of yesterday, selects and 
states today’s news mindful of tomorrow’s 
repercussions. 

Sometimes our Negro journalism fails to 
think in these three dimensions. 

When this happens our page ones empha- 
size the bad in other races, failing to bring 
the sheet into balance with an equal empha- 
sis on the good in other races. I daresay this 
increases circulation (because it is a well- 
recognized trait in human nature to enjoy 
sensationalism), but do such practices lead 
to the “One World” idea of the UNO toward 
which the world is slowly groping? 

Advertising: When Westbrook Pegler at- 
tacked a certain section of the Negro press 
for accepting advertising of “Lucky Numbers” 
books, Loadstone, Love Powers, and sundry 
other items dear to the heart of the supersti- 
tious, our group (Carter Patriotic and Tivic 
Association) discussed that particular Pegler 
column at length, and unanimously agreed 
that Mr. Pegler was “dead right.” (However, 
at the same meeting we passed an oral reso- 
lution condemning the same Mr. Pegler for 
practically everything else he had written 
about colored people up to that time.) 

Our editorials: One of the most intelligent 
men we know insists that he never completed 
the fourth reader. He is a successful busi- 
nessman today at 50. His alma mater is 
said to be travel, listening, and reading edi- 
toriais. 

There are many ambitious young men of 
our race today who for one cause or another 
will not complete their formal schooling in a 
regular classroom, but who have already 
completed the first phase of this successful 
man’s education, and to whom the Army dis- 
cipline has already taught much of the sec- 
ond phase. There remains for these the 
final phase only—to have presented to their 
attention the type of editorials that will 
reach their consciousness with sufficient im- 
pact to cause them to work out their eco- 
nomic and social and political destinies with- 
in the framework of the American Democ- 
racy, without injury either to themselves or 
others. The news of the day condensed into 
the editorial can be made to tell of the 
progress, the needs, the history, the natural 
resources, the opportunities to pioneer in ex- 
port and import trade and discovery in the 
wide African lands beyond the seas, as well 
as of the opportunities here at home for those 
who have the eyes and will to work. 

Finally it is the privilege and the sacred 
trust of the Negro press to bring to these 
youths the things spoken of in a Garvey 
poem which I have hanging on the wall be- 
side my desk: 

“You sit and quarrel all your life, 

And blame the moving world at large; 
You fail to enter in the strife, 

To sail in fortune’s happy barge.” 


Is the Railroad Retirement System Sound? 
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OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 3, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, is 
the Railroad Retirement System what 
railroad employees have been told and 
believe it to be? 

Is the manner of financing it sound? 

Do railroad employees have a real re- 
serve, in the form of a trust fund, in the 
United States Treasury? 

Is the Railroad Retirement System an 
independent service separate from the 
so-called social security plan? 

The politicians in control of the Gov- 
ernment since the passage of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act have assured rail- 
road employees that they have a genuine 
retirement plan, soundly financed in 
every way, amply supported by a well- 
guarded and administered trust fund, 
and that it is set up independently of the 
so-called social security or other Federal 
retirement plan. 

The Railroad Retirement Board in its 
annual reports paints a glowing picture 
for railroad employees. It presents elab- 
orate tables and charts to show employee 
annuities, pensions, and survivor bene- 
fits currently disbursed and accruing for 
future payments. 

On the surface the plan has a good ap- 
pearance. The trouble is, railroad em- 
ployees do not get the whole picture, and 
what is given them is greatly distorted. 
I think it is high time that the mask be 
removed from the Railroad Retirement 
System so that the railroad employees 
may know just what it really is. 

The fact is that when this plan is care- 
fully examined it will be seen that it is 
more particularly a scheme to tax rail- 
road employees and employers to pay 
Government operating costs than a re- 
tirement plan. 

How any unbiased and disinterested 
person can really think this subject 
through and come to any other conclu- 
sion is difficult to conceive. 

From the time the railroad retire- 
ment plan went into effect in 1937 
through March 1946 the Government col- 
lected from railroad employees and rail- 
road companies taxes for the retirement 
account amounting to $1,742,500,000. 
During this time it collected from the 
general public, of which railroad em- 
ployees form a part, and therefore must 
help to pay, hidden in the prices they 
pay for the necessities of life, taxes for 
the “interest” on their so-called trust 
fund amounting to $43,800,000. A total 
of $1,786,272,000. Of this amount, $1,- 
064,500,000, or approximately 59 percent, 
went for current benefits; $642,000,000, 
or approximately 36 percent, remained in 
the Treasury and was spent for general 
Government operating purposes; $24,- 
672,000, which equals about 2.3 percent 
of the benefit payments, was used for ad- 
ministrative expenses. The balance, 
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$55,200,000, remains in the general fung 
and disbursing officers’ account. 

Railroad employees are told by the 
politicians in Washington that this 
$642,000,000 is a reserve, and that acting 
as trustee for the railroad employees 
they hold it as a trust fund, and that it 
draws 3 percent compound interest. The 
employees are also told that this reserye 
is available at all times in the future to 
be drawn upon as need arises. 

As a matter of fact, railroad employees 
have no such trust fund in the Treasury, 
Virtually all they have to show for this 
$642,000,000 is I O U’s which appear on 
the books of the Treasury as a credit for 
Government securities. 

Railroad employees have been given 
the impression that after they have been 
taxed 3% percent of their wages—the 
amount was less to start with and will 
be slightly higher later—that they were 
through contributing. In this they are 
mistaken. They must continue to pay 
and pay and pay. They do not realize 
that they are being heavily taxed to pay 
for so-called social security, old-age and 
survivors insurance, and civil-service 
annuities. But more on this subject 
later. 

Designating this $642,000,000 a reserve 
has given railroad employees a grossly 
false impression. Many of them have 
been led to believe that this so-called re- 
serve actually composes the money they 
and their employers paid into the ac- 
count. They do not know that this 
money has been used up to pay Govern- 
ment expenses, 

It is a political and not an economic 
concept to regard the taxes collected 
from railroad employees and employers 
which are paid into the Treasury and 
disbursed by it for operating the Govern- 
ment as a trust fund. There is nothing 
about the transaction which has any of 
the characteristics of what has com- 
monly been considered a trust fund. 

Black’s Law Dictionary defines a trust 
fund as follows: 

A fund held by a trustee for the specific 
purpose of the trust; in a more general sense, 
a fund which, legally or equitably, is subject 
to be devoted to a particular purpose and can- 
not or should not be diverted therefrom. 


Certainly railroad retirement taxes 
which the Government appropriates to 
its own use cannot even be said to be held 
by it, much less held by it as trustee for 
any specific purpose. 

The specific purpose for which the poli- 
ticians in control of the Government are 
supposed to hold these funds, and for 
which railroad employees believe they are 
held, is retirement benefits, assuredly not 
to pay operating expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

Punk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary 
defines the term “investment” as “the 
act of investing capital productively, also 
the money so invested, or the property so 
produced.” 

It would be the height of absurdity to 
pretend that this money is productively 
invested, in any commonly accepted sense 
of the term as it is used in connection 
with trust funds. This money is spent 
for political or other nonproductive pur- 








poses, and in no small measure of the 
most destructive kind. 

Here is what really happens: The ad- 
ministration in charge of the Govern- 
ment taxes railroad employees and em- 
ployers, ostensibly to provide such em- 
ployees with a retirement system. As a 

art of the scheme it pretends to invest 
that portion of such taxes not used to pay 
administrative costs and to meet current 
benefit payments in a trust fund. 

But the administration spends this 
money to pay general debts incurred in 
the operation of various governmental 
functions. It simply uses the money to 
wipe out a certain amount of current 
general public indebtedness and creates 
in its place a like amount of long-term 
special public indebtedness. 

Instead of taxing the general public to 
pay $642,000,000 of current operating 
debts the administrations in charge of 
the Government taxed a special group, 
railroad employees and employers, to pay 
such debts. 

In the guise of providing a retirement 
system for railroad employees the forces 
in control of the Government tapped a 
new source of revenue to provide them 
with more spending money. 

Without the Railroad Retirement Act 
the administrations would have been 
compelled to either reduce the general 
operating costs of the Government by 
$642,000,000, a dire necessity, or tax the 
general public for this amount. 

With this act they have been relieved 
of that difficulty. They just “borrowed,” 
in perpetuity, from railroad employees 
$642,000.000 with which to pay off an 
equal amount of current general public 
indebtedness. 

The all-important consideration in 
placing one’s money in a trust fund is 
the safety of the principal. A trust fund 
that swallows up the money entrusted 
to its care, like the Government swallows 
up the taxes which it collects from rail- 
road employees and employers, just is no 
trust fund. 

Nor is a trust fund such in reality un- 
less the capital entrusted to it is put to 
productive use. That is absolutely nec- 
essary to make it a trust fund. 

When one purchases an endowment 
policy from a life insurance company 
the premiums one pays in go into pro- 
ductive enterprise. They are used to 
produce tangible wealth. The public 
benefits by the newly created wealth, the 
company receives compensation for its 
service in putting the premiums paid in 
to work, and the holder of the policy re- 
celves compensation in the form of divi- 
dends for the use of his money. Thus we 
See all parties concerned benefit by the 
transaction, 

True, life insurance companies hold 
Federal Government securities. But they 
also hold productive assets, mortgage 
loans, railroad and public utility bonds, 
real estate, and so forth. 

In any event, regardless of who holds 
Government debt obligations they re- 
main nonproductive and are just so 
co dead weight upon the citizenry as 

01e, 
The premiums, capital, paid on an en- 
cowment policy are always safe and can 
be recovered if the insurance company 
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is sound and solvent. Here are embodied 
the principles of a true trust fund. 

But not so with the money paid into 
the Railroad Retirement Account. No 
new wealth whatever is created. In fact, 
this money is in the first instance in 
large measure taken out of productive 
enterprise and then put into wholly un- 
productive Government projects. This 
point is vital. 

Railroad employees have prided them- 
selves on having their own retirement 
system, separate from and independent 
of the social security or any other Fed- 
eral retirement plan. But the distinc- 
tion they make is a superficial one. They 
have their own agency, the Railroad 
Retirement Board, to administer their 
benefits, but that is all. 

What really counts is the financial 
structure of the plan and who manages 
the financing. When these features of 
the scheme are examined it will be seen 
that the railroad retirement plan rests 
on substantially the same basis as the 
social security and civil service retire- 
ment plans. 

The management of the finances of 
all thre2 is in the hands of the poli- 
ticians who happen to be in control of 
the Government. 

All the taxes which the Government 
collects under these plans in effect go 
into a common pool along with other 
Federal taxes, namely, the general fund 
of the Treasury. 

Like the taxes collected for railroad 
retirement benefits, all the taxes col- 
lected for social security and Federal 
civil service retirement benefits, except 
those required for administrative costs 
and current benefit payments, are spent 
by the Government for general operating 
purposes, and there is nothing to show 
for these contributions but I O U’s. 

Just as railroad employees are told 
that they have a reserve in the form 
of a trust fund in the Treasury which 
draws interest and can be resorted to at 
any time in the future to provide retire- 
ment and other benefits, so persons com- 
ing under the so-called social security 
old age and survivors insurance and the 
civil service annuity plans are told the 
same thing. 

As in the case of railroad employees 
who are assured that a tax of 3 percent 
compound interest on their I O U ac- 
count will be levied upon the public to 
build it up and provide retirement bene- 
fits, so also those coming under these 
other plans have a like assurance with 
respect to their I O U accounts. 

In the case of social security, the tax 
would be equal to more than 2 percent 
compound interest, and in that of the 
civil-service annuity plan 4 percent com- 
pound interest. 

Railroad employees are being taxed not 
only to help pay the interest on their 
own false trust fund but also the illusory 
trust funds held by the Treasury for em- 
ployees covered under social security and 
the Federal civil service retirement plans. 
They pay these taxes through hidden 
taxes added to the necessaries of life, and 
also in the form of pay-roll withholding 
taxes. 

They are further being taxed through 
hidden or consumer taxes to provide the 
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contributions made by their own em- 
ployers and those coming under social 
security. And they are being taxed to 
pay the 8-percent contribution which the 
Government makes toward the civil 
service retirement plan. 

Thus, we see that all of these plans are 
but parts of a whole. It is through the 
payment of consumer taxes by the pub- 
lic that employers coming under these 
retirement acts are provided with the 
funds to make their contributions, This 
feature alone strongly identifies these 
plans with each other. 

To understand the railroad retirement 
system it is necessary to study it in con- 
nection with the social-security plan and 
also the Federal civil-service retirement 
system. Other Government programs 
which we shall not mention here are also 
involved. 

It is important to understand that the 
taxes which railroad companies contrib- 
ute to their retirement account are not 
really paid by them. Those taxes are 
shifted on to shippers and others who 
use their services. In turns they are 
passed on to distributors, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and so forth, and finally charged 
to the consuming public. 

The same is true, of course, with re- 
spect to the taxes paid into the social- 
security account by producers of raw 
materials, manufacturers, and the several 
handlers involved in getting finished 
products to their ultimate destination 
where the consumer finally takes over 
the tax load. That these taxes are ulti- 
mately paid by the consuming public is 
not theory but obvious fact. 

Some, but not all of the taxes paid into 
the Federal civil-service annuity account 
are provided through consumer taxes. 

How much in taxes has the Govern- 
ment collected from these groups for such 
benefits, but spent on itself? How much 
in IO U’s has the Government exchanged 
for this cash? Following are some re- 
vealing figures which were as of March 
31, 1946: 

10U’s held by the Treasury 
Railroad retirement IO U’s_. $642, 000, 000 
Federal old-age and sur- 

vivors insurance I O U’s_.- 
Unemployment IOU’s (in- 

cludes railroad unemploy- 

ment IOU’s, and Federal 
and State unemployment 

IOU'’s under Social Se- 

CW AGED ccicsisntnicund 
Federal Civil Service IO U's- 


7, 224, 400, 000 


7, 378, 200, 000 
2, 159, 900, 090 


ee a8 eS 17, 404, 500, C00 


Railroad employees and their em- 
ployers, industrial workers coming under 
social security and their employers, Fed- 
eral employees, and the Government— 
taxpayers—have already paid $17,400,- 
000,000 in taxes for retirement and other 
benefits which the Government has spent 
for other purposes. 

Something more than one billion of 
this represents interest collected from 
the public, a large portion of which em- 
ployees coming under these retirement 
plans paid in consumer and pay-roll 
withholding taxes. 

The employees who contributed a 
large part of this sum, and for whose 
benefit the remainder was contributed, 
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have nothing but I O U’s from the Gov- 
ernment to show that this money has 
been handed over to it. 

It is claimed this $17,400,000,000 in 
IO U’s is a true reserve because it can be 
converted into cash at any time by issu- 
ing Government bonds and selling them 
toinvestors. That is, they could be con- 
verted into cash by levying a general tax 
on the public. Selling securities is only 
deferred taxation. 

But who is the public? There are 
about 1,500,000 railroad employees cov- 
ered under the Railroad Retirement 
Act—40,000,000 fully covered and 30,- 
000,000 more having some wage credits 
under the Social Security Act—and 
roundly 3,000,000 civil-service employees. 
These groups, therefore, compose a large 
portion of the taxpaying public. It is 
upon them that would in great measure 
fall the tax burden for replenishing the 
spent funds in their accounts. 

Here we have a good illustration of 
“we owe it to ourselves.” Surely a very 
substantial part of this money which has 
been sunk into political projects could 
never be recovered by railroad and other 
employees coming under these plans 
except by paying it themselves, 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that Federal employees are far in excess 
of the number really required. The cost 
of the surplusage is in great measure 
being borne by the other two groups. 

Of course, these plans are not set up 
with the idea that the I O U’s are to 
serve as a true reserve, as this term is 
commonly understood. It is inherent in 
the scheme to make them irredeemable. 
The idea is to develop the I O U ac- 
count to a sufficient size so that the “in- 
terest” thereon plus the employee and 
employer taxes is adequate to meet bene- 
fit payments. This point will be further 
developed a little later. 

The Government must this year col- 
lect taxes or charge to the public an 
amount equal to approximately 2.3 per- 
cent of $17,400,000,000 in I O U’s or 
more than $400,000,000. They call this 
interest. Railroad employees will have 
to pay their share of this in the form of 
hidden and payroll withholding taxes. 

But we are only at the beginning of 
the program. How much more will the 
employees and employers coming under 
the several Federal Government retire- 
ment plans have to hand over to the 
Government to finance its operating 
costs? 

The Crosser bill raises the tax em- 
ployees and employers each must pay 
from 312 to 5%4 percent for 1947 and 
then steps the rate up to 6 percent for 
1951 and 64 percent for 1952 and there- 
after. A total increase of 234 percent 
over the present rate. 

The chief actuary for the Crosser bill 
estimates that the taxes provided therein 
are sufficient to produce cumulative 
amounts of I O U’s every 10 years ap- 
proximately as follows: $2,300,000,- 
000; $3,400,000,000; $4,5C0,000,000; $5,- 
900,000,000; $7,600,000,000; $9,200,000,- 
000; $11,200,000,000. This is something 
serious for prospective railroad pension- 
ers to think about. 

The Social Security Board estimates 
the IO U’s that will be required to keep 
the social-security account “solvent” may 


ultimately reach a figure of $92,000,- 
000,000. 

It is my understanding that the IO U’s 
in the civil-service account are expected 
to reach a figure of approximately $5,- 
000,000,000 before they level off. 

It should be noted that the civil-service 
employees occupy a favored position. 
They have a great advantage over the 
other groups. The Government’s (tax- 
payers’) share of the civil-service an- 
nuity taxes is 8 percent while that of the 
employees is only five. 

Then there are the $7,500,000,000 of 
IO U’s in the unemployment railroad 
insurance and the State unemployment 
insurance activities accounts. No one 
can know how much higher this debt 
will go. 

Taking a somewhat intermediate fig- 
ure at which the railroad retirement 
IOU account might be expected to level 
off, if the Crosser bill passes, say $6,000,- 
000,000, and adding it to the above would 
total $110,000,000,000. This colossal debt 
would serve as a financial foundation for 
the railroad retirement system, social- 
security and old-age survivors insurance 
and civil-service annuity plans. 

Security for aged railroad employees 
based on a $110,000,000,000 permanent 
Government or nonproducing debt. 

With all deference to the thinking of 
those who contrived this scheme, to me it 
appears so fantastic and irrational that 
I cannot conceive how it was possible that 
it ever saw the light of day. 

Human slavery can be founded on 
Government debt, social security never. 

To be sure, the argument runs that the 
Government merely borrows these funds 
from railroad and other employees com- 
ing under these retirement plans, that if 
it did not borrow from such employees 
it would be compelled to borrow from 
the general public. So we are told the in- 
debtedness of the Government would be 
the same in either event. 

Do those who argue this way also con- 
tend that the Government would borrow 
from private investors in perpetuity, as it 
does from the retirement accounts? 
Hardly. 

How can it be said this money is bor- 
rowed when there is no intention of ever 
paying it back, when, in fact, it is basic 
to the scheme not to do so; when indeed 
the Government repudiates in advance 
the principal of the debt! 

This is plainly a deception. The Gov- 
ernment does not borrow this money at 
all. It just takes it and spends it for 
general operating purposes exactly as it 
does other tax receipts. 

The so-called interest which is paid by 
the public on the I O U’s is a subter- 
fuge. It is an artifice to supplement the 
taxes collected from employees and em- 
ployers by levying a general tax upon the 
public. 

Since railroad and the other employees 
coming under these retirement plans pay 
a major portion of the general taxes, they 
must bear a corresponding share of the 
tax burden for providing this additional 
revenue. “We owe it to ourselves” and 
we pay it to ourselves. . 

To say the Government would borrow 
from other sources if it did not from 
these retirement accounts is, aside from 
the fact that it does not really borrow, 
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a@ specious argument and can come only 
from an unwise and improvident per. 
sonnel in control of the Governmen; 
from one that is forever running it j;, 
debt. The very idea of deliberately 
planning to create a permanent Public 
debt of $110,000,000,000 in and of itself 
conclusively proves this, in my judgmen: 

It should be borne in mind that the 
war had nothing to do with the planning 
of this debt. It was planned when the 
Railroad Retirement and Social Security 
Acts were passed, which was years before 
the war. 

Of course, those railroad employees 
who happen to be old enough to retire 
and to exercise their pension rights dur- 
ing the earlier part of this retirement 
plan will seemingly fare pretty well, 
This aspect of the system is very decep. 
tive. The impression is given that fy. 
ture benefits will be the same as they are 
now. This is altogether out of the ques- 
tion. As time goes on the net returns to 
retired railroad employees must neces- 
sarily continuously diminish. 

Even those who are already on the re- 
tired list are not as well off as it might 
appear. They are finding it difficult to 
make ends meet with the income they 
derive from the retirement system. The 
cost of living is constantly rising. The 
dollars which were paid into the retire- 
ment plan have been, since the start of it, 
steadily losing in value or’ purchasing 
power. The tax dollar collected from 
railroad employees for the retirement 
fund during the first few years after the 
plan was put into operation will purchase 
no more than 60 cents’ worth of what 
they did then. 

This loss of purchasing power of the 
dollar will obviously have an important 
bearing upon future retirement benefits. 
How much more the dollar will lose in 
buying power before it becomes stabilized 
there is no way of telling. Present indi- 
cations are that it can and probably will 
lose considerably more. This will 
strongly operate to further reduce the 
net benefits accruing to railroad em- 
ployees under their so-called retirement 
system. 

We should pause here for a moment 
to meditate on why the dollar is losing 
its purchasing power. We need not g0 
into details. The steady loss of purchas- 
ing power which the dollar is under- 
going is directly caused by the Govern- 
ment’s policy of financing Government 
deficits with printing-press money. The 
banks alone hold more than $100,000,- 
000,000, in the form of deposits, of this 
printing-press money. There is very 
much more in existence. It is this enor- 
mous volume of Government printing- 
press money which really constitutes in- 
flation. Rising prices are but a symptom 
of inflation. 

This ought to explain why some Mem- 
bers of Congress have worked so hard 
to stop deficit financing and make the 
men in control of the Government live 
within the income they derive from 
taxes. Here is to be found the reason 
why those men believe they are on the 
side of the working people and the poor— 
when they insist upon economy in Gov- 
ernment spending. 

After all the financial structure of the 
Railroad Retirement System can be no 








sounder than that of the Government 
itself. Inevitably, also, the finances of 
the Government can be no sounder than 
the dollar. Printing-press dollars are 
not sound dollars. 

To make the picture more complete 
it should be mentioned that farmers, 
self-employed, and others not covered by 
any of these Federal retirement systems, 
help to pay, in the form of consumer 
taxes, the contributions which railroads 
and other employers contribute to the 
accounts of such plans. They must 
likewise also help to pay the so-called 
interest on the several I O U accounts. 

But the help covered employees get 
from this source is not enough to over- 
come their loss. 

To put these groups under social se- 
curity, as the bureaucrats propose, would 
help nobody but the bureaucrats. It 
would only enlarge their field of exploita- 
tion. 

It is important for railroad employees 
to realize that the Crosser bill provides 
for an increase of 1.5 percent to make up 
the deficiency which experience has 
shown exists under the present act; that 
is, to make the plan which the present 
law provides “solvent,” railroad em- 
ployees and employers will be compelled 
to pay an additional 1.5 percent of their 
pay roll into the retirement account. The 
actuaries for the committee bill claim the 
deficiency is twice that amount, or 3 per- 
cent. This should cause railroad em- 
ployees to do some serious thinking. 
After the system has been in operation 
only 10 years it is discovered that the rate 
of taxes which they paid was much too 
low, that they and their employers should 
have paid annually from $45,000,000 to 
$90,000,000—on the basis of a three bil- 
lion pay roll—more in pay roll taxes than 
they did to make the system solvent. 

What further deficiencies will turn up 
in the future? Where will be the end? 
How long would an insurance company 
last if it did business in this way? 

Beginning in 1947, railroad employees 
under the Crosser bill will have to pay 
approximately 64 percent more in pay- 
ro]] taxes than they are now paying. By 
1952 this will be stepped up so that they 
will have to pay about 78 percent more. 
Such an extra burden as this cannot be 
taken lightly, especially when it is real- 
ized that a large portion of the addi- 
ticnal funds which they must pay into 
the retirement account will not go into 
any real trust fund but will be perma- 
nently sunk into nonproductive and de- 
structive political projects of one kind or 
another, 

Railroad employees have no real re- 
serve or trust fund in the Treasury, as 
they have been led to believe, and cannot 
have under the present system. ‘The law 
Provides that the politicians in control 
of the Government shall spend for gen- 
eral operating purposes that portion of 
the taxes collected from the employees 
and employers which is not needed to 
meet current pensions and other benefits. 
In the last analysis the Railroad Re- 
tirement System is part and parcel of 
the social-security plan. Both plans are 
the same financial structure. The same 
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crowd manages both and similarly prof- 
its from both. 

All things considered, oncoming bene- 
ficiaries of the Railroad Retirement Sys- 
tem can have no hope whatever that they 
will receive over the coming years any- 
where near the pensions and other bene- 
fits in terms of the necessaries of life 
that the politicians have promised them, 
or what they will actually cost them. 

It was indeed a sad day when the 
politicians got their fingers into the pay 
envelopes of the working people. 

More and more the proposition re- 
solves itself into one where railroad em- 
ployees will owe it to themselves and will 
have to pay it to themselves, so that real 
returns must inevitably become less and 
less as time goes on. 

Forcing railroad employees to pay the 
additional tax provided in the Crosser 
bill will only further darken the picture, 
as will also all additional future raises 
in their pay-roll tax. 

Seeing the situation as I do, and realiz- 
ing that a large part of this increase in 
pay-roll taxes will not be devoted to pen- 
sions and other benefits, but will go to 
swell the coffers of the politicians and 
bureaucrats, I believe I would be doing 
railroad employees a grave wrong by 
lending my support to this measure. 

It is not with any pleasure that I have 
made this analysis of the operations of 
the Railroad Retirement Act and arrived 
at the conclusion herein set forth. I 
have done this only because I believe it 
to be my duty to find out the truth and 
state it as best I can. This I believe I 
owe to my constitutents in general and 
to the railroad employees of my district 
in particular. 





Palestine 
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HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will history later record the present-day 
persecution in Palestine as another of 
the dark pages of world history that was 
hatched at Yalta? 

What has become of the conscience of 
mankind as we witness small nations and 
small groups of people, one after the 
other, ground under the heel of empire, 
or under totalitarian despotism? 

Even though the existence of an At- 
lantic Charter has now been denied, is 
there to be no Meaning nor any life to 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter? 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit herewith a copy of a resolution 
unanimously adopted at an emergency 
mass meeting of the Jewish community 
of South Bend and vicinity held in South 
Bend, Ind., on July 3, 1946. 

This resolution restates the unhappy 
plight of the Jewish people of Palestine 
and throughout the world. 
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Whereas at the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe in the summer of 1945, the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States, dispatched Mr. Earl G. Harrison, dean 
of the Law School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to Europe to investigate the con- 
dition of the displaced persons in Europe; 
and 

Whereas the said Harrison after duly in- 
vestigating the situation reported in detail 
to our President the plight of the Jews in 
devastated Europe and said report recom- 
mended that a minimum of 100,000 Jews be 
permitted to enter Palestine immediately; 
and 

Whereas our President then recommended 
to Great Britain that these unfortunate vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution be given dignity and 
security in Palestine; and 

Whereas immediately thereafter His Ma- 
jesty’s Government refused the request of our 
President and suggested that a committee 
composed of representatives of the United 
States and England be appointed to investi- 
gate the situation (despite the fact that 16 
investigations of little Palestine had there- 
tofore been made); and 

Whereas thereafter the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry was formed, composed 
of an equal number of British and American 
representatives, and said committee con- 
ducted a thorough investigation and after 
8 months of deliberation found, among 
other things, that our President's original 
request that 100,000 Jews be permitted to go 
to Palestine was imminently necessary; and 

Whereas our President immediately ex- 
pressed his willingness to use his great office 
to the end that this humanitarian act be 
carried out; and 

Whereas the British Governn-ent then in- 
sisted upon conditions that would make im- 
possible the implementation of our Presi- 
dent’s request; and 

Whereas the latest act of Great Britain, 
the arrest of Jewish agency leaders in Pales- 
tine, constitutes an act of open warfare 
against the Jewish people of Palestine and 
results in further delay of the transfer of 
the 100,000 Jews from the DP camps of Eu- 
rope to Palestine: Now, therefore, be it 

Resoived, That it is the sincere and earnest 
feeling of the Jewish citizens of South Bend 
and vicinity at this mass meeting assembled 
that Great Britain has committed an act of 
treachery against the Jewish people; that 
she has broken covenants and promises 
heretofore by her duly made to the Jewish 
people and the governments of the world 
and that by these tactics she is delaying the 
rescue and rehabilitation of the suffering 
survivors of Nazi tyranny; be it further 

Resolved, That because of the aforemen- 
tioned acts of Great Britain the Jewish citi- 
zens of South Bend and vicinity express 
their strong indignation and urge the ces- 
sation of these hostile acts on the part of 
Great Britain against Jewry; be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our duly consti- 
tuted representatives and the British Em- 


- bassy to use their good offices to the end 


that the Jewish leaders now under arrest 
be released immediately so that normal con- 
ditions may be restored in Palestine, and 
that the request heretofore made by our 
President be fulfilled, that 100,000 Jews be 
taken from Europe to Palestine where they 
may lead lives of decency and of dignity; 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, to our Rep- 
resentatives im Congress, to the United 
States State Department and to the Brit- 
ish Embassy. 
Rabbi AaRon M. RINE, 
Chairman of Mass Meeting. 
SAMUEL Brown, 
Chairman of Emergency Council, 
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HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Constantine Brown 
from the Evening Star of July 9, 1946: 


THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 


Austria and Hungary are paying today for 
the courage of their citizens in going to the 
polls some months ago and electing repre- 
sentatives according to their own wishes. 

The wholesale confiscation and deporta- 
tions in the Russian zone in Austria and the 
ultimatum presented by the Soviet military 
commander to the Budapest Government to 
disband all Catholic organizations and par- 
ticularly the “dangerous Boy Scouts” under 
the pretext that they are Fascists are regarded 
by the State Department in Washington as 
payoffs for the free elections in both coun- 
tries. 

The Austrian people voted according to 
their own conscience. The result was that 
the Communist Party received less than 5 
percent of the total vote. The Austrians felt 
that they could freely exercise their voting 
power because their country had been re- 
garded as a special case since 1943 when the 
Big Three foreign ministers met at Moscow 
and established a common political front. At 
that conference, which was described in this 
country as the crowning success of Secretary 
Hull's political career, it was decided that 
Austria had been coerced into the Nazi zone 
of influence and would not be held responsible 
for the crimes of the Germans. The usual 
easy-going Austrians did their utmost to co- 
operate with the Allies to undermine the 
Nazi resistance when the Red armies arrived 
at the gates of Vienna. The decisions reached 
in the fall of 1943 at Moscow by Hull, Eden, 
and Molotov were further confirmed at the 
next meeting of foreign ministers at Vienna. 

On the basis of these formal assurances 
given by the representatives of the greatest 
powers in the world, the Austrians actually 
believed they would be allowed to administer 
their country according to their own lights. 
And they went cheerfully to the polls electing 
a truly democratic government in spite of 
the efforts to the contrary of a handful of 
Moscow-trained Communists such as the 
minister of education, Hans Fischer. Even- 
tually, however, the Austrians were made 
to feel that they had been “mistaken.” The 
treatment of the Austrians in the heavily 
barred Russian zone was not what should 
have been expected from a friendly army 
which claimed to have liberated these people 
from Nazi tyranny. But since communiza- 
tion of the population made no progress, 
Moscow decided to adopt the strong method 
and last week it started wholesale confisca- 
tion of Austrian property and mass deporta- 
tions of the Austrian populations which 
proved particularly refractory to the Com- 
munist way of thinking. In the past months 
only “government property” was transferred 
to Russia. Since last week private property 
suffered the same lot as that of the Nazi citi- 
zens in the Russian zone in the Reich. The 
Russians don’t care about becoming popular. 
So long as they can establish their domina- 
tion by terroristic methods they are satisfied. 

In Hungary the situation is even worse. 
The western allies have no voice in the ad- 
ministration of that country. The American 
and British military and diplomatic missions 
are permitted to remain in Budapest so long 
as they keep perfectly quiet. 


Marshal Voroshilov, who commanded the 
large Russian armies in the country soon 
after Hungary’s surrender, permitted “free 
elections.” The result was disappointing to 
Moscow since the Small Holders’ Party—a 
democratic organization which has opposed 
the Nazis throughout the war—won at the 
polls. 

Voroshilov, the benevolent dictator of 
Hungary, is now back in Moscow. The new 
commander of the Red army, Lieutenant 
General Sviridov, has decided to put an end 
to the existing “untenable situation” by pre- 
senting the nominal Hungarian Government 
with drastic demands to purge the remainder 
of the Nazis, such as the Hungarian Boy 
Scouts, several Catholic organizations, and 
the dismissal from government service of a 
number of high officials whose presence is 
irksome to the left wingers in that country. 

While the reports from Austria and Hun- 
gary are spectacular, they are not surprising. 
They follow the pattern of Russia's activities 
in the other countries behind the “iron cur- 
tain” and are in keeping with Russia's over- 
all policies, which have prompted Foreign 
Minister Molotov to request that the peace 
conference demanded by Byrnes, Bevin, and 
Bidault follow strictly a set of rules imposed 
by the Big Four on the other nations before 
invitations are issued for them to attend 
the Paris parley. 
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HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked to include in the extension of my 
remarks an article by Dr. Theodore 
Koppanyi, professor of pharmacology, 
Georgetown University School of Medi- 
cine, which was published in the March 
1946 issue of the American Naturalist. 

The position Dr. Koppanyi takes in 
regard to science legislation now pending 
in Congress is so wholesomely good for 
the long-range interest of science that I 
desire to bring his article to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the Nation: 


PLANNED SCIENCE OR GOVERNMENT 
PHILANTHROPY? 


(Dr. Theodore Koppanyi, professor of phar- 


macology, Georgetown University School of 
Medicine) 


I am glad to accept the invitation of the 
editors of the American Naturalist to con- 
tribute a few lines on the recent science 
legislative proposals, particularly about 
S. 1720. This is the revised version of the 
original Kilgore and Magnuson bills, and was 
introduced into the Senate on December 21, 
1945, by Senators KILGorE, JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, PEPPER, FULBRIGHT, and SALTONSTALL, 
and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs (is Minerva going to take Mars as her 
lawful, wedded husband?). 

In the winter issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors,| I had the opportunity to comment on 
the original Magnuson-Kilgore bill. At the 
same time Lord Brabazon of Tara,? Minister 
of Aircraft Production in the Churchill Cabi- 


2Theodore Koppanyi, Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, 31: 681, 1945. 

?Lord Brabazon of Tara, Freedom for Sci- 
entific Research, Nature, 156: 746, 1945. 
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net, himself a pioneer in aeronautics, pub. 
lished a letter on the freedom for scientig, 
research in the British magazine Nature 
These publications, both critical of proposi. 
tions of “planning” fundamental research 
expressed apprehensions as to the effect such, 
science legislation may have directly or ingj. 
rectly. The readers of the American Natura}. 
ist may forgive me if I discuss the S. 1720 jn 
the light of this apprehensive but not yp. 
friendly attitude. 

I agree with Lord Brabazon, and trust that 
many of your readers will agree with him too, 
that any attempt to plan fundamental re. 
search or to instruct anyone as to what they 
are to study, ipso facto imposes ad hoc re. 
search upon scientists. The Senators and 
the scientists favoring S. 1720 undoubtedly 
deny that the bill has any such intentions, 
The point at issue is not whether or not the 
authors of the bill desire scientific ortho. 
doxy or regimentation of science along cer- 
tain utilitarian lines. Granting that it is 
their honest conviction that no such thing 
will occur after the enactment of this bill, 
human nature, the uncertain times, and the 
changing political and economic philosophies 
may put this bill to a use not intended by 
its sponsors and supporters. 

One must admit that S. 1720 is a great 
improvement over S. 1297 (Kilgore bill) and 
S. 1285 (Magnuson bill). The new bill no 
longer states in the preamble that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is to promote a 
national policy for scientific research and 
education (“the horrible threat that sci- 
ence was no longer to be international has 
been protested against, very rightly, by all 
that is best in the United States, Britain, 
and elsewhere’—Lord Brabazon). It is no 
longer stated that scientific research is to 
be initiated and prescribed for by the Foun- 
dation. It states more modestly that the bill 
is to promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts, to secure national defense, 
and to advance national health and wel- 
fare. It proposes to accomplish that by 
entering into contracts or other arrange- 
ments with organizations for the support of 
research and development activities. At least 
15 percent of the sum appropriated by Con- 
gress for the Foundation must be spent for 
research in national defense and the same 
amount for research in public health and 
medical sciences. Not less than 25 percent 
of the money to be appropriated must be 
apportioned among the States in their tax- 
supported and land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities and an additional 25 percent in 
other nonprofit organizations. Each in- 
dividual institution will retain, according to 
the bill, the widest latitude in its choice of 
research and development projects. 

So far,so good. As I have previously stated, 
the appropriation of money by the Govern- 
ment should be impersonal and should go 
not to individuals but to institutions which 
in the past have demonstrated their willing- 
ness and ability to produce research as evi- 
denced by publications in reputable national 
scientific periodicals. If it is established 
that there is a danger of exhaustion of pri- 
vate funds for research, there is no objection 
to the Government’s stepping in to subsi- 
dize universities and research laboratories 
to enable their personnel to continue thelr 
research activities. This would eliminate the 
always unpleasant controversies of the merits 
and demerits of individual research projects. 
The administrator and his advisory commit- 
tees should not be put in the highly em- 
barrassing position of having to pass judg- 
ment upon the ability of their colleagues 
in the field and should not be given the power 
to make or break budding, or even unpopular 
mature, scientists. I also argued that “the 
men at each university or laboratory know 
each other best and it should be presumed 
that they are the best judges of what each 
man in his milieu could do with his test 
tube or Bunsen burner.” 

It may be presumed, and presumed un- 
fortunately, however, that in addition to the 
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ey appropriated to institutions a large 
eae a cond will be available for indi- 
vidual scientists. In this connection I want 
to put in a frank and, under the circum- 
stances, a brave word. It would be a highly 
undemocratic and unscientific situation if 
the practices adopted during the war were 
to be continued and the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development were to survive 
under the new name of National Science 
Foundation. I am not criticizing the 
achievements of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. It has done a 
marvelous job, very effectively and very ex- 
pensively. It was justified by a national 
emergency. However, even then it was true, 
and I am quoting the former British Min- 
ister of Aircraft Production, that “the idea 
that there should be two classes of men of 
science, one knowing government secrets and 
research work, and those outside the sacred 
fold, was, and is, a very shocking proposal.” 
He might have also stated that it is equally 
shocking not to be included among the 
favored ones of a government agency. Let 
us have none of this in the future. 

As I see it, the whole situation boils down 
to this. Government philanthropy to sup- 
port needy universities and research labo- 
ratories without any strings tied to it ex- 
cept a strict accounting and public state- 
ment of the money expended is fine. To 
grant scholarships and fellowships to de- 
serving but poor young men and women is 
superfine. Planning fundamental research 
either by positive direction or by elimination 
or discrimination of undesirable people or 
projects or even the possibility of such a 
thing occurring in the future is not so fine. 
And I believe that no committees are needed 
to judge the research men of America but 
that a National Science Foundation, if one 
is desired, should confine its activities to the 
study of university and similar budgets and 
needs. The Army and Navy will take care 
of research for national defense. At least 
that is what I recently read in the papers. 
Applied research, which the bill calls ’devel- 
opment project,” can and should indeed be 
planned, but the older Government agencies 
and the industries can amply take care of 
such planning. 

Let us close this argument with the fine 
words of Lord Brabazon, which I trust we 
all agree upon: “We must appreciate that 
the pure scientist is a creative artist. No 
one must boss him. No one drive him. We 
are lucky in the production of these great 
men. Certainly arrange that their lives be 
free of monetary worries, but let us remem- 
ber that their life interest and pleasure is 
research, and leave them to carry on un- 
disturbed by the stormy blasts and distrac- 
tions of a world licking its wounds and quar- 
relsome after a protracted fight. Do not of 
all things plan their lives. Some will pro- 
duce future miracles no doubt, but most per- 
haps may not be so lucky. That should not 
worry us; our duty is to nave given them 
the chance, and although many of their 
names may not be handed down to the future 
praised by all, yet they will have done good 
and noble work, for which we should all be 
no less grateful.” 





Russia and World Conquest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1946 
Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, every day it 


becomes more evident that the only hope 
for a just and lasting peace must be built 





upon a factual appraisal of the realities 
underlying the policies‘of the United 
States and of the Soviet Union. 

So far as the United States has a policy 
it has been based on a series of defensive 
measures designed to offset continual 
encroachment by the Soviet Government 
into western Europe and eastern and 
southern Asia. The success of such a 
defense depends upon the ultimate in- 
tentions of the Soviet Union, and 
whether that Government has, in fact, 
any limit in its own mind to the area it 
considers as necessary to Soviet security. 

No man in the United States has had 
a longer and a more complete experience 
with Soviet designing than has Mr. Max 
Eastman. His statements on this subject 
can be regarded as authoritative. For 
that reason, in view of the need for such 
information reaching American legisla- 
tors and citizens, I insert the following 
series of articles by Max Eastman which 
have just appeared in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers: 


RED PROGRAM FOR WorRLD CONQUEST To BE 
REVEALED BY Max EASTMAN 


Max Eastman hoped he would find Utopia 
in the Bolshevik revolution. As editor of the 
Liberator, radical publication, he sent John 
Reed to Russia. Reed’s famous book, Ten 
Days That Shook the World, was the result, 
Reed died in Russia and is buried in the 
Kremlin. 

Mr. Eastman went to Russia in 1922. He 
had no official position but because of his 
defense in America of the Bolshevik regime 
he was received into inner circles. 

Disillusionment set in before he left Russia 
in 1924. Today that disillusionment is com- 
plete. 

He now views Stalin and the Russian dic- 
tatorship as a carefully charted plot for world 
conquest. He says that there is no mystery 
about Russia’s foreign policy. To prove his 
contention, Mr. Eastman quotes from Stalin’s 
book, Problems in Leninism, which he de- 
scribes as the equivalent of Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf. It is as explicit, he says, in serving 
notice on the rest of the world as was Hitler’s 
warning. 

Three articles giving Mr. Eastman’s views 
and his citations will be published in the 
News starting tomorrow. 

Max Eastman had been a leading radical 
for years. In 1913 he became editor of the 
Masses. He opposed World War I and was 
indicted and tried twice under the Espionage 
Act, together with John Reed, Art Young, 
and other contributing editors of the Masses. 

In the first trial he was defended by the 
famous radical lawyer, Morris Hillquit. His 
second trial he conducted himself. He ad- 
dressed the jury for 2 hours and 40 minutes. 
The day after he was acquitted he got a letter 
from the district attorney saying it was “one 
of the greatest speeches ever delivered in a 
court of law.” 


SAW IT IN RUSSIA 


With Eugene Debs and most of the leading 
radicals in jail, Mr. Eastman took up the 
cause of the Bolshevik revolution as chief 
defender of the regime of Lenin and Trotsky. 
And then he started out to see utopia for 
himself. 

How his disenchantment developed after 
he arrived in Russia is told in his own words: 

“Lenin was sick, and Trotsky was at the 
height of his power then. I attended the 
convention of the Communist Party at which 
Stalin made his attack on Trotsky and de- 
stroyed this member who never attended one 
of those functions. I was never an organi- 
zation man—my loyalty to what I consider 
the truth, or in other words to freedom of 
thought, being sovereign in my mind. 
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“After I left Russia in 1924 I wrote a little 
book, ‘Since Lenin Died,’ which was the first 
exposure of Stalin’s conspiracy against Trot- 
sky, and I published in a great newspaper in 
every city in the world the document known 
as Lenin’s Testament, in which he warned 
the party against Stalin's excessive concen- 
tration of power.” 


STALIN A USURPER 


“Up to 1932 or 1933 I was still defending 
the Soviet regime on the lecture platform. 
I regarded Stalin as a usurper and an ob- 
stacle to the true development of the regime, 
In 1934 I realized that the cause was lost, 
and published an article in Harper’s, repub- 
lished as a little book called The End of 
Socialism in Russia. 

“I then began to think of the Stalin re- 
gime not as an enemy or an obstacle, but 
as a result—and moreover, an inevitable re- 
sult of the action, which had been taken. 
In short, I realized that the socialist experi- 
ment had failed, and that the hypothesis was 
therefore wrong. 

“Instead of emancipating the working class 
and therewith all society it had enslaved the 
working class. I stated this change of opinion 
in an article published in the Reader’s Di- 
gest in 1941, entitled ‘Socialism Does Not 
Jibe With Human Nature.’ 

“I never was an orthodox Marxian Socialist. 
I taught the principles of science at Colum- 
bia University for 3 years before I ever be- 
came a Socialist, and I knew too much about 
scientific method to be hornswoggled into 
thinking that Marx’s pretended inside knowl- 
edge about the future course of history was 
scientific. To me socialism was not a philos- 
ophy of life, much less a religion, or a solu- 
tion otf all human ills, but merely an economic 
and political experiment which ought to be 
tried. I still call myself a radical, although 
I add the word ‘Democrat’ after it.” 

What this man, Max Eastman, writes to- 
day is, we think, not only interesting but very 
important. He is one who has been there 
and seen. He has followed the Russian “ex- 
periment” as closely as any living American. 
He hoped, and was disappointed, bitterly. To 
him now the word experiment is a misnomer. 
It’s a clear-cut program, a blueprint of world 
conquest. 

At least Mr. Eastman’s point of view is 
worth reading. 





STALIN CHARTS REVOLUTION AND IRON RULE 
OvER UNITED STATES 
(By Max Eastman) 

In Mein Kampf Hitler served notice on the 
world. Few took seriously his cold, clear 
statement of what he intended todo. Prime 
Minister Josef Stalin likewise has outlined 
his program in a book. He has made it cold 
and clear. Yet we hear constantly about the 
enigma of Russian policy. We are told that 
we must try hard to understand Russia. Why 
not take the Russians at their own word? 

There is no iron curtain between us and 
Premier Stalin’s Problems of Leninism, or the 
other writings and speeches which reveal 
what Mr. Stalin has in mind for Russia and 
for us, and for the rest of the world. 

We have been handed the blueprint from 
this dictator just as we were handed the one 
from Hitler. It charts a future of bloody 
revolution and totalitarian dictatorship for 
all of us. 


NO RACIAL ARROGANCE 


As in Mein Kampf, conquest stalks again. 
Only this time it is far more dangerous be- 
cause it is not linked with racial arrogance. 
It is linked with a fantastic pretense that the 
conqueror is going to cure all the world’s 
troubles and set all mankind free. 

Problems of Leninism, the Russian equiva- 
lent of Mein Kampf, is signed by Premier 
Stalin, currently revised by him and trans- 
lated by his authorization into all civilized 
languages. It is sold by the millions and 
adhered to as a textbook and campaign guide 
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by his followers in every part of the world. 
It is available to anyone. 

Russia’s plans, therefore, are no mystery. 
And we should not be lulled by amiable con- 
ferences and soothing words as Neville Cham- 
berlain was lulled by Hitler. 

Let’s look at the record. 

Here is one sentence in the bedrock of 
Soviet foreign policy—from Problems of Len- 
inism: 

“It is inconceivable that the Soviet Re- 
public should continue to exist for a long 
period side by side with imperialist states— 
ultimately one or the other must conquer.” 


BOOK BEING SOLD OPENLY 


Imperialist states means us. The book 
which contains that notification of our doom 
is being currently shipped about our country 
in large quantities and sold for 25 cents a 
copy. It is an excellent English translation. 
Tie in with that the following from a speech 
Mr. Stalin made to the American Communists 
who visited Moscow in 1929: 

“I think the moment is not far off when a 
revolutionary crisis will develop in America 
that will be the beginning of the end of world 
capitalism as a whole. It is essential that 
the American Communist Party should be 
capable of meeting that historical moment 
fully prepared” 


VIOLENCE CALLED FOR 


The two quotations show just what kind 
of conspiracy we are up against. 

As to methods, Premier Stalin says in 
Problems of Leninism: 

“Can such a radical transformation of the 
bourgeois system be achieved without a vio- 
lent revolution * * *? Obviously not. 

“The scientific concept of dictatorship 
means nothing more or less than power which 
rests on violence, which is not limited by 
any laws or restricted by any absolute rules. 

“Dictatorship means unlimited power rest- 
ing on violence and not on law.” 

That, in words quoted as gospel from Lenin, 
is Premier Stalin’s plan for the future of our 
country. And he doeSn’t want any confu- 
sion about it among his American disciples. 
He doesn’t want them to take seriously the 
hocus-pocus about peace and democracy with 
which he was compelled to propitiate his 
bourgeois allies during the war. 


TEXTS RECALLED 


Therefore, he has his deputy, Andrei 
Vishinsky, make a speech recalling these un- 
compromising texts of Lenin’s and giving ex- 
plicit notice that they are stillin force. And 
at the risk of all Americans reading it, he 
has this speech translated into English and 
published by the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 

All who know the writings of Lenin and 
Stalin understand the phrase, “smash the 
bourgeois state apparatus.” It means in our 
country: take over the United States Govern- 
ment offices, purge from them every official, 
clerk, and clerk’s assistant who is loyal to 
the ideas of free enterprise and representa- 
tive government. 


MEANING OF DOCTRINE 


4t means: clean out the buildings at the 
point of the bayonet, disinfect them of 
democracy by summary executions and prison 
camps, and establish a ruthless, one-party, 
totalitarian dictatorship which will take 
over and run the industry and commerce of 
the United States. 

Mr. Vishinsky expressly emphasizes the 
necessity of smashing the bourgeois state ap- 
paratus when the Communist revolution 
spreads to other countries. 

Where is the mystery in that? 





Moves To Give Atom TO STALIN CALLED 
TREASON 


(By Max Eastman) 


The writings of Prime Minister Josef Stalin 
on Russia’s policy furnished no enigma, 


They are as clear as Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
Their essence is world conquest by revolution 
backed up, where possible, by invasion. The 
program calls for violence, not law. 

A bulletin from the Soviet Embassy Nov- 
ember 17, 1945, said: “Lenin purges the 
teachings of Marx * * * and exposes the 
sweet-sounding nonsense about a calm and 
smooth development of bourgeois society 
into socialism.” The revolution must ulti- 
mately come about in what the bulletin re- 
fers to as the “fires of battle.” 

Notwithstanding the clear warning that 
comes from the Russian equivalent of Mein 
Kampf, many of our officials—though fewer 
of late—have continued to regard Russia as 
a friend of peace and democracy, whose queer 
behavior we must desperately try to under- 
stand. 


A PROPOSAL OF TREASON 


Some of our scientists continue to demand 
that we turn over the secret of the atom bomb 
to Mr. Stalin. Our fellow travelers insist 
that, in return for this favor, Mr. Stalin 
agrees to accept a loan of $6,000,000 payable 
at his own convenience. For my part, I think 
the proposal to surrender our most valued 
military secret to a tyrant openly pledged to 
the violent overthrow of our Government is a 
proposal of treason. 

No man trained in Marxism ever starts 
anything until the conditions are ripe. 
Therefore, the blueprint of destruction 
which Mr. Stalin has drawn is not for im- 
mediate application in the United States. 
But it is significant that as long as 17 years 
ago Mr. Stalin predicted the approaching end 
of world capitalism by revolution stemming 
from Moscow and warned the American Com- 
munists to meet that “historic moment fully 
prepared.” 

Mr. Stalin in his Problems of Leninism 
distinguishes reform from revolution: 

“To a reformist, reforms are every- 
thing * * * to a revolutionist, on the 
contrary * * * reforms served as instru- 
ments that disintegrate the regime * * ®° 
as strongholds for the further development 
of the revolutionary movement.” 

Incorporate those words with these from 
the same book: “The scientific concept of 
dictatorship means nothing more or less than 
power which rests on violence.” ‘You will see 
that there is no mystery about what Mr. 
Stalin has in mind. 


CHAOS IS AIM 


That attitude toward reform is basic to the 
whole Communist technique for bringing the 
bourgeois world to chaos and then taking 
over. Until Mr. Stalin gives a contrary direc- 
tive to his own followers we must assume that 
he regards the United Nations with the same 
cynicism with which he regards other re- 
forms. He is using it for purposes of disinte- 
gration and as a stronghold for the further 
development of the totalitarian Communist 
revolution. His acts so far bear out his pro- 
nouncement. He has practiced what he 
preached. 

The thoughts of our statemen are so justly 
concentrated on the supreme issue of world 
peace that they find it impossible to conceive 
of any sane revolutionists. They cannot 
imagine the state of mind of a zealot who 
looks upon ,peace talk under capitalism as 
mere hypocrisy. 

Mr. Stalin and his followers don’t want 
peace. They want chaos in the capitalistic 
world, and in that chaos they intend to seize 
power. 

CLAP-TRAP ABOUT PEACE 


What Mr. Stalin thinks about peace treaties 
has been stated by him with reckless pre- 
cision: 

“Every time treaties are made concerning 
the realinement of forces for a new war, these 
treaties are called treaties of peace. Treaties 
are signed defining the elements of a future 
war, and always the signing of these treaties 
is accompanied by a lot of clap-trap about 
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peace.” That, from an address to the all. 
union Communist Party. 

The blandishments of Franklin D. Roose. 
velt and Winston Churchill dripped pac, 
from Stalin’s Marxism like ripples from , 
rock. While palavering in the language of 
democratic idealism he was preparing to 
gather in the harvest of another war, 


EasTMAN Says STALIN WARS ON Won. 
(By Max Eastman) 


In the face of Prime Minister Josef Stalin's 
clearly stated purpose eventually to conquer 
the globe by revolution and remake it in the 
Russian image, many of our statesmen stij) 
cling to the belief that Mr. Stalin is sincerely 
joining in an effort to tranquilize the world. 

They were astonished when on February 
9, 1946, in the midst of their supposedly co- 
operative effort to prevent wars, Mr. Stalin 
announced in a speech to his own people that 
under a capitalistic system of world economy 
wars are unpreventable. With that by way of 
introduction, Mr. Stalin based his program 
for a 15-year development of the Soviet, not 
on the United Nations—not a word about 
that—but on the prospect of another war. 

That Mr. Stalin wants peace with the great 
powers for the immediate future is ob- 
vious. But it takes a master of Self-de- 
ception to go on believing that he takes 
seriously the effort of the United Nations to 
make future wars impossible. 


TWO CAPITALIST POWERS 


It must stand clearly in Mr. Stalin’s mind 
that only two great capitalist powers have 
survived the war. The two armed camps into 
which he sees the capitalist world dividing 
can only be captioned by Great Britain and 
the United States. Russia’s diplomacy, so 
long as it rests on Mr. Stalin's Marxism, will 
have that constantly in mind. And astute 
statesmen, American and British, will as con- 
stantly remember that Mr. Stalin’s wish, 
whatever his temporary maneuvers, is for 
conflict between the United States and 
Britain. 

Today, the only Western statesman who 
seems fully to realize this is Winston 
Churchill, but I believe it will gradually sink 
home to others who are aware of the peril 
to democratic civilization. 

Every check we place on England’s power 
is a gain for the totalitarian world order. 
Not only in the lines I have quoted, but in 
many others. Mr. Stalin has described both 
England and America, together with other 
democratic nations, as “our enemies.” 


CHAOS HIS AIM 

He probably will try to knock off the 
weaker and more troubled of these enemies 
first. He will favor the United States as 
against the British Empire, but only because 
that is the expedient order in which to take 
over the “decaying” capitalist world. And 
his great longing is for as much trouble in 
all democracies as can be brought about by 
his borers from within, his Communist fifth 
column in other countries. Chaos is his aim. 
That is why he sabotages all efforts to agree 
on treaties of peace. 

Mr. Stalin’s position, then, far from being 
the “supreme conundrum,” as Senator Ar- 
THUR VANDENBERG Cailed it, is clear. It is not 
what Mr. Churchill so picturesquely de- 
scribed as “a riddle wrapped in a mystery 
inside an enigma.” 

It is precisely stated in his own book, 
“Problems of Leninism,” which is the Rus- 
sian counterpart of Mein Kampf. 

Mr. Stalin regards the present situation, 
which we call peace, as an armed truce be- 
tween the Soviet dictatorship and its ene- 
mies, the western democracies. 


EXPEDIENCY HIS TACTIC 

In that truce he will jockey for every pos!- 
tion both within our country and out which 
may enable him and his disciples, when the 
hour strikes, to overthrow our Government 
and establish a Communist dictatorship 
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here. In this jockeying he will say anything, 
sign anything, and collaborate on anything 
that may seem expedient at the moment. 
That is the way any tough fighter behaves 
against an enemy with whom he considers 
himself at war. It is no particular com- 
ment on the character of Mr. Stalin. That 
character is worth studying, but a more im- 
portant study is the doctrine of revolution in 
which he believes. 

Mr. Stalin often has avowed himself an 
obedient pupil of Lenin. It is no accident 
that the bible of his party is a book about 
Lenin. Lenin taught Mr. Stalin to speak of 
capitalistic or imperialistic nations as ene- 
mies, and Lenin advocated dishonesty in 
dealing with an enemy as explicitly as Hitler 
ever did or Machiavelli. 

“we must be ready,” he said, “for trickery, 
deceit, lawbreaking, withholding, and color- 
ing truths.” 

Or again, “We can and must write * * * 
in a languege which sows among the masses 
hate, revulsion, scorn, and the like toward 
those of different thought.” 


BELIEF IN WAR 


This thoroughgoing belief in war, and the 
morals of war, as the method of progress was 
instilled in Mr. Stalin from early youth. 
From the days when he robbed banks for the 
Bolshevik Party to this day when he steals 
chunks from the capitalist world on the 
plea of security or distrust of the war mon- 
gers, he has been guided by Lenin’s subordi- 
nation of moral principles to the principles 
of expediency in the grab for power. 

It has been expedient so far for Russia to 
honor business contracts with capitalist na- 
tions, and her conduct in this regard has 
been exemplary. But it has been inexpe- 
dient to honor treaties with weaker nations. 
In this respect the Soviet Union has the worst 
record in history. As Julius Epstein demon- 
strates in the New Leader for December 29, 
1945, Mr. Stalin’s government has violated 
treaties at the rate of one every 3 months 
for the last 6 years, 


POLICY NO MYSTERY 


We can afford, I suppose, to ignore any par- 
ticular one, or perhaps all of these violations. 
But we cannot afford to ignore the principles 
on which they rest, namely, that the Soviet 
Union is in a state of war, overt or latent, 
with the whole capitalistic world and that 
it enters into treaty relations with the capi- 
talist nations only for the purpose of their 
destruction. 

The urgent thing at this moment for our 
statesmen and our people is to get over the 
notion that there is some mystery about 
Russia's foreign policy. It is all plainly writ- 
ten down by Mr. Stalin himself in the Rus- 
sian equivalent of Mein Kampf—Problems 
of Leninism. Our policy toward Russia 
Should be based on that book. 





Catching Up With the American Radical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address en- 
titled “Catching Up With the ‘American 
Radical’,” by Julian S. Myrick, second 
vice president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., of New York, and chairman of 
the board of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, before the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
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Hotel Martinique, New York, N. Y., June 
11, 1946: 


Three years ago President James B. Co- 
nant, of Harvard University, wrote an article 
for the Atlantic Monthly magazine entitled 
“Wanted: American Radicals,” in which he 
called for an end to “inherited privilege” 
by legal confiscation of all property once a 
generation through “really effective inheri- 
tance and gift taxes and the breaking up of 
trust funds and estates.” 

Shortly after publication of the article I 
gave a talk before the Boston Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, pointing out 
that the hot breath of Dr. Conant’s “radical” 
article already was upon us; that under then 
current Federal income and estate tax rates 
there no longer was an opportunity, start- 
ing from scratch, to create a competence 
for one’s family by the standards of yes- 
terday. 

As evidence, I quoted Dr. Joseph Klein, 
one of this country’s leading tax authori- 
ties, who maintained that to leave a net 
estate of $100,000 for the protection and 
security of your wife and children 10 years 
hence, one would have to earn no less than 
$85,000 a year, allowing for modest living 
expenses, a total of $850,000. As further 
evidence that the “American radical” was 
closing in upon us, I presented the latest 
available figures showing the amount re- 
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quired to create a net estate of $50,000. 
These figures took into consideration the 
number of years it would take to build the 
$50,000 estate after allowing for taxes, living 
expenses, and annual savings. 

There was a war yet to be won when these 
tax rates were in effect, and there was every 
reason why taxes and more taxes should be 
levied in order that we might pay at least 
a part of the bill as we went along—just so 
long as those taxes weren’t imposed for the 
purpose of social reform and didn't interfere 
with a man’s obligation to leave a fair, living 
competence to his widow and children. 

But today—a year after final victory—the 
personal-tax picture is substantially un- 
changed. The Federal income-tax rate has 
been lowered somewhat, to be sure—and for 
good reason—but the rates are still so high 
that it is practically impossible for anyone 
to build even a modest estate for the support 
of himself and family in old age or sickness 
out of earned income. The income tax hits 
us every year, and is therefore uppermost in 
our minds—even in an election year. But 
the Federal estate-tax rate remains as high 
as ever, for, of course, estate taxes are pay- 
able after we're gone and cannot vote. And 
there has been no change whatever in the 
gift-tax rate. Even Dr. Conant does not be- 
lieve in such penalties on the highest type 
of our citizens. 

Here’s how the picture looks today: 


CREATION OF A $50,000 ESTATE 
































. : Values of es- | Annual earn- Amount re- | Amount 

Number of years to build Net estate tate before ings before Amount of quired to | available 

estate cesired payment of | payment of income taxes | create for living 

estate taxes income taxes estate expenses 
10 years....... $50, 000 £50, 200 $7, £00 $1, 217 $5, 030 $1, 253 
20 years....... 50, 000 50, 300 7, 500 1, 217 2, 515 3, 768 
10 years_...... m 50, 000 50, 300 10, 000 1,949 5, 030 3, 021 
Oak cccctnrisete a 50, 000 50, 300 10, 000 1,949 2, 515 5, 536 
Oe 50, 000 £0, 300 15, 000 2, 806 5, 030 6, 164 
SPN cr aisonncestkpncnases 50, 000 50, 300 15, 000 3, 806 2, 515 | 8, G7 
Norte.—Assumption that taxpayer is married with 2 dependents. Income taxes include Federal income and 

New York State income. 
CREATION OF A $100,000 (OR LARGER) ESTATE 
j i } 
a a $100, 000 $107, 000 $85, 000 $51, 500 | $10, 700 | $22, 800 
Fe innnthitataeatinnnmen 100, 000 107, 000 32, 000 | 13, 500 5, 350 13, 150 
SE lett naccncccincherieretaioccey 250, 000 320, 000 600, 000 | 497, 000 32, 000 71, 000 
sid pitas tak nein 250, 000 320, 000 190, C00 | 141, 000 16, 000 33, 000 
cited att ted 500, 000 700, 000 1, 270, 000 | 1, 079, 000 70, 000 121. 000 
SI ei 500, 000 700, 000 550, 000 | 453, 000 35, 000 62, 000 
Cie scaenimapatiogtnts 1, 000, 600 1, 530, 000 2,130,000 | 1, 827, 000 | 153, 000 | 150, 000 
yo a ea a 1, 000, 000 1, 530, 000 1, 075, 000 909, 500 76, 500 #0, 000 
| | 

Norte.— Assumption that taxpayer is married with no dependents. Income taxes include Federal income and 


New York State income, 


Now, what conclusions are we to draw from 
all this? I think they are obvious: 

1. The “American radical” is still beating 
his chest down in Washington with good 
effect. 

2. At the present tax rate—and optimisti- 
cally conceding no increase in the years to 
come—he’ll probably attain his “legal con- 
fiscation” goal in two or three generations 
from now. 

3. At the present income-tax rates the 
young generation has no chance of accumu- 
lating any reasonable capital on which any 
estate tax can operate. 

4. It therefore becomes the duty of all of 
us (a) to combat his (the radical’s) influ- 
ence through the democratic processes still 
available to us, and (b) while hopefully 
awaiting results, to set up the most effec- 
tive defense possible for the protection of 
our families. 

The best defense I know of at present is 
adequate life insurance. Until recently, it 
earned certain nominal tax advantages, such 
as $40,000 exemption—by reason of the fact 
that it constitutes indemnity against loss of 
income due to death. Yet if life insurance 
is to do its full job of preserving our estates 
as well—if, in other words, it is to be properly 
used not only to provide necessary income 


for our wives and children, but also to pro- 
vide ready cash with which they may pay 
those estate taxes—then here, too, it’s time 
for a change. 

The social and economic advantages of life 
insurance in protecting the home, the aged, 
and the business through its indemnifying 
feature is of great importance, not only to 
the individual but to the State and Federal 
Governments as well. The income, gift, es- 
tate, and inheritance taxes, in both Federal 
and State Governments, should not only give 
life insurance an even break in comparison 
with a man’s other possessions but should 
be so fixed and so administered as to en- 
courage the widest possible ownership of life 
insurance. The States have been more lib- 
eral in their approach in this connection 
than has the Federal Government, which, 
through its taxing policy, seems to discour- 
age life insurance rather than to encourage 
it. The more State and National Govern- 
ments do to encourage men to provide for 
themselves and their fam‘lies through the 
ownership of life insurance, the less such 
governments will have to pay from their 
treasuries in relief expenditures in the fu- 
ture. 

Specifically, there aprp2ars to be a sound 
basis for the suggestion made by Senator 
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Bripces, of New Hampshire, that a deduction 
for life-insurance premiums should be al- 
lowed in calculating income taxes. For in- 
stance, New York State makes an allowance 
of $1&0 for life-insurance premiums. Mis- 
sissippi also allows a deduction for life-in- 
surance premiums. There is great hope 
among our policyholders and life-insurance 
people that other States in the 1947 sessions 
of their legislatures will be wise enough to 
adopt similar laws. This would give the 
taxpayer an incentive to build up and main- 
tain a fair life-insurance estate for the pro- 
tection of his family or for his own protec- 
tion at retirement—his own, self-adminis- 
tered “social security.” 

In 1943 in a speech before the American 
Institute of Accountants, Roswell Magill, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and prominent tax attorney, declared that 
“the building of substantial estates will be 
a rarity so long as present income and estate 
tax rates are maintained.” There are many 
others who believe that the recent exclusion 
of $40,000 of life insurance from estate tax 
should be restored immediately, if not in- 
creased to $100,000 due to the decrease in 
interest earnings. Otherwise the Govern- 
ment would be in a position of giving with 
one hand while taking with the other. 

In addition—and this is perhaps the most 
important of all, in view of the current estate 
tax situation—the so-called Lonergan 
amendment, twice passed by the United 
States Senate would have provided that life 
insurance specifically earmarked to pay 
estate taxes, should not be included in the 
taxable estate. There remains much strong 
feeling that this measure should be reintro- 
duced and passed by both Houses. Recent 
encouragement and possible impetus to pub- 
lic interest will be found in the adoption by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce of 
a resolution approving this proposal as a part 
of its legislative program. This would not 
only help to save our estates from legal 
confiscation, and thus effectively thwart the 
American radical, but it would benefit the 
United States Treasury as well, for it would 
assure the Treasury of its tax revenue no 
matter what might be the structure of the 
estate. 

I closed my talk in Boston 3 years ago with 
a thought that may bear repeating. It was 
this: 

“The progress of this great and enduring 
country of ours has been based upon one 
thing and one alone: The will to work and 
to save and to provide security and freedom 
for the family. And freedom is not only a 
right but a hard-won heritage which con- 
stantly must be fought for to be preserved. 
If we, ourselves, are to be denied by law the 
privilege of providing security for the family, 
then others must provide it. And every time 
people accept a guarantee of security from 
others, they surrender an equal amount of 
freedom.” 

In the light of today’s social-economic 
trend and in view of the radical philosophies 
that are attempting even further to influ- 
ence our way of life, I believe that thought 
is perhaps more significant now than ever 
before. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I am 


inserting in the REcorD my own remarks 
made in Cleveland at the recent biennial 
convention of Business and Professional 
Women: 


THE CHALLENGE OF TODAY’S WORLD TO AMERICAN 
WOMEN 


It is a particularly happy experience for me 
to come to this biennial conference of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women with two of 
my colleagues. That Mrs. WoopHovsE found 
it impossible to be with us is as disappoint- 
ing to me as I am sure it is to you. Some of 
you no doubt know her, many of you have 
been looking forward to hearing her, and I 
can assure you she had a most interesting 
word to give of the economic picture as she 
saw it last summer and fall in’ Sweden and 
elsewhere, and as she sees it here. 

I do not need to say much of either of 
my companions. You have seen for your- 
selves that both are women of intelligence 
and charm. I need not tell you that both 
have the respect of the membership of the 
House, and that both are adding a fine chap- 
ter to the book of women’s capacity in gov- 
ernment. 

This is without question the darkest mo- 
ment that man has ever seen on earth. Two 
great continents have been swept by war. 
The viciousness, the cruelty, the brutality 
that lies buried within us all has swept up 
from the caverns into which it had retreated 
and poured its dark horrors out once again. 
Nor have we wholly escaped, though our lands 
have not been burned nor our homes been 
desecrated and destroyed. But our way of 
life stands in greater danger today than at 
any moment since the first pilgrims set their 
feet upon this new world. Hatreds have built 
themselves up among us, cruelties exist on 
every hand, greed and lust walk our streets, 
everywhere man’s inhumanity to man casts 
its dark shadow over the beauty that des- 
tiny gave this hemisphere. 

The moment has been with us these many 
moons when we must face reality, when we 
must find the courage to look into ourselves 
and re-evaluate this that is our destiny; to 
build a country where men and women of all 
races and beliefs will have equal opportunity 
to develop those qualities of body, mind, and 
soul that their peculiar abilities contain. 

This is very definitely woman’s hour of 
destiny—especially the American woman's. 
Everywhere in the war scorched lands of 
earth it is to America that eyes are turned, 
and if my experience last fall is any cri- 
terion it is to American women that the 
women of all the world look for hope and 
faith, even for life itself. 

As you may know, last August found me 
once more in Europe where, the year before, 
I had come close to war. This time I waded 
knee-deep into the hideous aftermaths of 
the fighting war and ran head-on into the 
no less dangerous war of words, of minds, of 
ideologies into which VE- and VJ-day 
plunged us. Make no mistake, this present 
war—this war of ideologies is endangering all 
we hold dear, especially we women. It is 
particularly dangerous because it creeps s0 
subtly into our most sacred precincts, cloud- 
ing our awareness and tempting our faith. 
It is a moment when we must strip away all 
veils and face the very essence of our belief in 
our American destiny. We must truly believe 
that we are the incarnation of the freedom 
principle. Descendants of Magna Carta, free- 
dom to us means that the individual has 
ultimate importance, that the individual 
shall have opportunity to develop to the ut- 
most of his capacity, and the responsibility 
to join with all individuals to secure the most 
for all. 

I was very fortunate as I went from coun- 
try to country last fall. As a member of a 
Foreign Affairs Committee subcommittee, 
charged with the mission to make contact 
with the nations of eastern Europe and the 
Near East, I was privileged to talk with gov- 
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ernment officials, with such press people as 
there were, with the run-o’-mine citizens, 
Best of all, I was fortunate in being able to 
talk intimately with small groups of women. 
I wish you could have been with me to have 
heard for yourselves, to have felt their emo. 
tions, to have been faced as I was with a deep 
sense of impotence not from lack of desire, 
of sympathy, but from the single fact that q 
wide gulf filled with their agony and suf. 
fering lay between us. Who can truly un- 
derstand who has not participated? 

Can we know the deadness of the women 
living the medieval life of harems, we who 
play our parts wherever we desire? Can we 
understand the frustrations of women edu- 
cated in American colleges of the Near East 
who are trying to secure for themselves and 
the uneducated masses better living condi- 
tions, and the recognition of themselves as 
intelligent, constructively functioning mem- 
bers of society? At this point, perhaps, we 
strike some common ground for we know 
that even here in America women have a 
long way to go before they have proven that 
there is a dynamic place for them beside their 
men in every phase of human development. 
We have talked much of our freedom, but so 
far we have fallen short in the doing. There 
are many well-equipped women who should 
be occupying positions of responsibility and 
power, who are not doing so. We still lack 
the esprit de corps that would unite us in 
determined effort to put such women into 
these places. We still fail to prove our point, 
viz that women have something to give that 
is in addition to what men contribute—and 
that until such giving is a part of national 
and internationa] living the world will not be 
in balance, and peace will not prevail. We 
should unite in the determination to put 
only the best forward. Each time a woman 
fails, or does only a mediocre job, all women 
everywhere find the going harder. Fortu- 
nately each time a woman carries the banner 
high she does take us all forward. 

What we do here in America affects women 
everywhere far more dramatically than most 
of us ever have a chance to know. In the 
countries of the Near East I felt the tide of 
women’s awakening as one feels the upsurge 
of new life in the deep woods, in the pastures, 
on the hillsides in spring. The time is past 
when these women will accept keing con- 
sidered “less than the dust beneath the 
chariot wheel.” They know themselves to be 
a@ part of the great universal plan, the very 
matrix of God’s life in earth, the guardians 
of the future. Quietly, purposefully, they are 
moving into wider living with clear recogni- 
tion of greater responsibilities. In Teheran 
I found them working in the spheres of 
health and education. In Baghdad the young 
Queen Mother, still veiled on the streets, en- 
courages groups of women to work toward 
health, toward schools, toward opportunity 
and counsels with her brother, the Regent, in 
all matters of vital concern. In Egypt a group 
of Red Crescent women volunteerec for emer- 
gency malaria service under the Red Cross. 
Another group under the original leadership 
of the now dead Madame Zagloud Pasha is 
the heart of the progressive movement. 
Turkish women sit 26 strong in the Parlia- 
ment, but find themselves estopped at many 
corners by tradition and man-made laws. 
Without exception the pattern of America 
is the one they all are following. 

This is very natural, for almost countless 
numbers of both men and women of these 
Near East lands are graduates of the American 
University at Beirut, or of the American col- 
leges at Istanbul and Cairo. Eager, alert, 
and imbued with the American doctrine that 
it is the individual that matters, that the 
small state is important, they are deeply dis- 
turbed by what they feel is our failure to 
champion the small countries in their effort 
to establish freedom within their own bor- 
ders. As I went from capitol to capitol there 
was a crescendo upon one common note, 
“Does America no longer believe in the right 








of the individuals, in the rights of small 
countries? Does she no longer believe that 
freedom is an essential of constructive living? 
Can we no longer look to America?” These 
were difficult questions—they still are. 

What could I say except to admit that our 
knowledge of their lives was all too vague to 
give us a Vivid sense of their struggle to- 
wards equality of both action and responsi- 
pility, but that we are eager to know, eager to 
understand. At every point I found an al- 
most overpowering eagerness for contact with 
us, for certainty that we would respond to 
that contact. 

The challenge of the Near East was a very 
vivid experience; but it was in Eastern Europe 
that these questions took on a poignancy that 
cannot be expressed in words. Here, where 
the iron heel of armies had ground all decen- 
cies into the bloody dust, I talked with 
women such as you and I. We spoke of war 
and then sat silent. What they had to tell 
was too terrible to be spoken, the dark horror 
of it they can never forget, nor can we ever 
truly understand. Once I had looked into 
the unspoken agonies of their courageous 
eyes, I knew keyond all possibility of doubt 
that no matter how sympathetic we Amer- 
ican women are, no matter how much we try 
to understand, the fact is that only those of 
like experience can truly know. I was swept 
by the sense that it might have been we 
whom the war had so scarred save only that 
through so much disaster with everything 
still to give. 

Again the questions came: Why is it that 
America makes no effort to prevent the com- 
pulsion of the small countries, does she no 
longer believe in freedom? If so why does 
she not protest the clamping down of the 
iron curtain of police government? Her 
representatives on the Allied Control Council, 
why are they but puppets? 

What could I say, for I had talked with 
our men and knew what everyone now knows 
that in very truth they were quite powerless, 
that they suffered humiliation daily—proud 
men and soldiers of a proud land. Fortunate 
for all that our policy has begun to swing 
away from appeasement, that the State De- 
partment is developing a firmer attitude. 
Even a little stiffening of our policy will be 
an encouragement to all the agonized people 
of the little countries who have been released 
from one tyranny only to find themselves un- 
der the domination of another. 

Do the women in America know what we 
have suffered? Do they know our need? 
Do they care? Such were their questions. 
As I listened, as the tide of their despair 
Swept over me, 1 realized that ours is a 
stewardship for which one day we shall have 
to account. I felt indescribably humbled by 
the magnificence of their womanhood as I 
realized that their suffering is not over, as 
I recognized the tragic fact that it is these 
very women and their children who are still 
suffering from the imposition of tyranny. It 
is these women who are still living in con- 
stant hunger, in daily fear, in agony of body, 
mind, and soul, it is these same women who 
are looking toward America for a last ray 
of hope, for to them as to all the world we 
are the light upon the mountain top, the bea- 
con toward which they aspire. To them 
we are freedom. 

As in the Near East, so in eastern Europe, 
women asked me, “Do American women know 
What it is that we have lived? What it is 
that we still must live? Do they care?” As 
I tried to give them the assurance of our 
Sympathy, of our desire te understand, I 
Promised myself that whenever opportunity 
was given me to come before such groups as 
yours, made up of women of superior intel- 
ligence and experience in realistic living, I 
would try to spread these questions out be- 
fore them, certain that we must lay aside 
the garment of our selfishness and our iner- 
‘la, and take upon our shoulders the uncom- 
fortable cloak of a passionate certainty that 
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we keep only what we truly give. That even 
this that we call our freedom is not really 
Ours unless we keep it clean and strong and 
shining for all women everywhere. 

Your convention theme holds so much that 
is directly applicable to this need. You are 
seeking the means and ways by which women 
can be made to recognize their responsibili- 
ties, and once recognized, take hold of them 
and bring them to fruition. These respon- 
sibilities begin right in our own homes, in 
our communities and States, they concern 
our Nation—but they reach out into all the 
world as well, where women everywhere are 
asking—Do American women understand? 
Do they know? Do they care? 
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HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have witnessed another case of 
New Deal perfect timing. 

Many times during the past 14 years 
we have seen the New Deal delay im- 
portant legislation until the eleventh 
hour and then come in with the plea 
that there is an emergency and ask for 
a continuing resolution or emergency 
action. 

From the success the New Deal has had 
with this procedure it is little wonder 
that the bill to extend the price con- 
trol law was not passed until time for 
Presidential action on the bill to reach 
Congress on the last legislative day be- 
fore the law expired. This skillful tim- 
ing presented a perfect setting for a con- 
tinuing resolution which was presented 
on June 29. 

The fact is that the New Deal has a 
majority in both branches of Congress 
and a majority on each committee as 
well as the chairman of each committee. 
Through this majority the New Deal is 
able to determine what proposed legisla- 
tion will be considered and when it will 
be considered. In other words the New 
Deal has the knife and it has the cheese 
and it cuts it as it pleases. 

Everyone knew the price control law 
expired on June 30, that there would be 
no price control after June 30 unless 
Congress enacted additional legislation 
on the subject. The majority leadership 
of both branches of Congress knew this. 
The chairman and the members of the 
committees to which this legislation was 
referred knew this. Still final action on 
the bill to continue price control was not 
had until this late date although the 
House passed the bill on April 16. This 
was one of the best examples of timing 
so as to present a case for emergency 
action we have ever seen. 

Some may say all this was accidental 
but it looks very much as if it was 
“planned that way” and to make it more 
sensational we were told on last Satur- 
day that Chester Bowles had resigned 
and that his resignation had been ac- 
cepted. Apparently this also was timed 
so as to present another reason why a 
continuing resolution should be adopted. 
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Mr. Speaker, the question of continu- 
ing price control is serious. Price con- 
trol during the war was a necessary evil 
but the evils of the OPA were wholly un- 
necessary. The price-control law could 
have been administered so as to accom- 
plish great good if competent persons 
had been administering it. The diffi- 
culty we have had was not caused by the 
law but rather by the way it was adminis- 
tered. I question if all history can 
match the great volumes of technical 
rules, regulations, and directives formu- 
lated by an army of 2,700 OPA lawyers, 
many of which did not make sense and 
could not be understood or explained by 
those making them. 

The way the price-control law was ad- 
ministered curtailed production, created 
shortages, distorted normal distribution 
channels, and created enormous black 
markets. Many believe this was done 
deliberately in an effort to make price 
control perpetual and to ultimately play 
its part in an effort to set up complete 
regimentation and a planned economy 
directed out of Washington, by bureau- 
crats appointed by the President; bu- 
reaucrats who are not and could not be 
elected to any office by the people. 

Be that as it may, the fact is that OPA 
has done a miserable job of administer- 
ing this law. It has not held the line. 
The hold-the-line order was broken by 
the action of the President and the OPA 
and they are directly responsible for the 
inflation we have. They started us on 
the spiral of inflation despite the pay- 
ment of about $2,000,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money annually in subsidies. 

Under OPA price increases the cost of 
living has increased over 35 percent. 
Every price increase before July 1 was 
ordered by the OPA. It has made over 
500 price increases since March 1. By its 
action our people have had to pay high 
prices for inferior merchandise. All of 
us have had this experience. Let me cite 
just one example. For years I have been 
wearing Arrow shirts which cost $2.50. 
The company manufacturing these shirts 
asked OPA for a small increase in ceiling 
price on account of increased costs of 
production. The OPA refused to grant 
the increase. Result: no Arrow shirts. 
In my recent automobile accident, most 
of my shirts burned and I needed shirts. 
In order to get shirts I was compelled to 
pay $4.50 for shirts made by a company 
I had never heard of before and these 
shirts were of a very inferior quality. 
Had the OPA granted a small increase 
for the Arrow shirt, plenty of Arrow 
shirts would have been available at a 
slightly increased price. Therefore, I 
was compelled to pay an exorbitant price 
for inferior merchandise. 

A few days ago I saw newspapers of 
April 1919 which was after the First 
World War, in which appeared many ad- 
vertisements of food and _ clothing. 
There were no shortages then and the 
prices were lower than they are today 
under OPA ceilings. Of course there was 
no OPA to curtail production then. 
Whether price control should be con- 
tinued is a debatable question but if it 
is to be continued it should be admin- 
istered so as to permit production. Pro- 
duction is what is needed and if our 
people are permitted to produce, it will 
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not be long before supply will equal de- 
mand and competition will then do more 
to hold the line, yes, to bring prices down, 
than OPA ever will. It was the action 
of the President and the OPA which broke 
the line and forced our present inflation. 
It was the veto of the President that 
ended price control on June 30. There- 
fore, if there are any evil results because 
of no price control, the responsibility 
rests squarely on the President. 

Price control should not be considered 
as a political issue. The New Deal has 
attempted to becloud the issue in order to 
cover up its own mistakes and short- 
comings and is trying to put the blame 
on the Republicans. 

Let us be realistic and stop shadow- 
boxing. There are 239 Democrats in the 
House and only 192 Republicans. In 
the Senate there are 56 Democrats and 
only 39 Republicans. The majority 
party has a substantial majority in both 
branches of Congress and has the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out its program. 
It has the votes to do as it pleases, and 
the attempt to blame the minority for 
the majority’s failures or lack of pro- 
gram will fool no one. 

The President appoints the head of the 
OPA, who must do as the President 
wishes or be removed. It was the 
blunders of OPA that curtailed produc- 
tion, including building materials, which 
has caused the great housing shortage 
and prevented veterans from being able 
to secure houses. 

Our Nation has become a land of scar- 
city instead of a land of plenty. Almost 
from the beginning of our Nation we 
were known the world over as a land of 
plenty and the land of opportunity and 
freedom. People from all over the world 
wanted to come to this country of plenty, 
of opportunity, and of freedom. So 
many people came that immigration laws 
were passed in order to limit the number 
we would permit to come. 

We had a Constitution under which 
we were governed and the rights and 
privileges of everyone were fully pro- 
tected. We produced an abundance of 
agricultural and manufactured products. 
We were able to supply our needs and to 
export enormous quantities and one of 


“our problems of past years was the dis- 


posal of our surpluses. Several years 
ago the New Deal embarked on a pro- 
gram of scarcity and killed little pigs 
and plowed up crops and began paying 
people not to produce. 

Now all this is changed and on every 
hand we find a shortage. During the 
war we fully demonstrated our produc- 
tive capacity. We demonstrated that 
under our free-enterprise system we 
could outproduce all the rest of the 
world and at the same time recruit, train, 
and equip the best and most powerful 
army and navy in the world. . 

The war ended without any of the 
mills, mines, or factories of our Nation 
being destroyed or damaged. They are 
all intact and capable of production. 
The manpower which made this produc- 
tion possible is still here and capable of 
continued production. Many millions 
who were in the armed forces are now 
discharged and are anxious to get em- 
ployment, to join in the great produc- 
tion force of our Nation, but in spite of 


all this, we have a scarcity of almost 
everything. 

We did not change from a nation of 
plenty to a nation of scarcity by accident. 
This change did not just happen. There 
had to be a cause. It was brought about 
because the New Deal “planned it that 
way.” 

Our Nation grew great and strong and 
prospered under our system of personal 
initiative and private enterprise under 
constitutional government. For the past 
several years we have seen this American 
system of government under which we 
grew and prospered, being slowly but 
surely discarded and replaced by a new 
system which would destroy personal in- 
itiative and private enterprise, and sup- 
plant it with a system of government 
“planned economy” directed by bureau- 
crats out of Washington. 

The wisdom of Thomas Jefferson has 
been proven. Jefferson said, “Were we 
directed from Washington when to sow 
and when to reap, we should soon want 
bread.” Jefferson apparently recognized 
and anticipated the ambitions of some 
members of society, and he realized the 
disastrous effect if these ambitions were 
ever permitted to gain control of our 
Government. 

Jefferson’s advice was not heeded and 
as a result, we have scarcities of prac- 
tically everything, when we should have 
plenty. The planned economy theory of 
the New Deal has not worked success- 
fully, which is exactly what Jefferson 
predicted. 

What’s wrong? Again I say this did 
not just happen; there must be a reason, 
and I think everyone who has given the 
matter any thought knows this reason. 
Those of the majority party who have 
been in control of our Government can- 
not dodge responsibility. The New Deal 
has had complete charge and they have 
made a miserable mess of things. 

Whether price control is continued or 
not is important, but from the experi- 
ence we have had it is apparent that we 
must have a change of administration 
before we can have production and pros- 
perity. 

Remember, we have changed riders, 
but it is the same horse and the same 
stream, and we are still in the middle 
of it. 





Markers for Families of Deceased 
Servicemen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein a resolution which 
Was passed unanimously by the American 
Legion, Department of New Hampshire, 
at its convention in Newport, N. H., June 
27 to 30, 1946: 

Whereas the United States has appropri- 
ated $350,000,000 for the return of veterans’ 
bodies and whereas the majority may not re- 
quest the return of bodies where possible 


and whereas there are many whose loved ones 
were lost at sea or in action on land or in 
the air whose bodies cannot be returned. 
Now be it 7 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De. 
partment of New Hampshire, convened at 
Newport, N. H., June 27 to 30, 1946, take 
action to provide that part of that money be 
used to produce a marker (which will be na- 
tionally recognized) to be presented to fam. 
ilies of servicemen who lost their lives, This 
marker to incorporate information regarding 
the death of the veteran and to be used on 
cemetery lot or lawn (as may be desired) 
to hold flag or other tribute on Memorial Day 
or any time desired. 

Thus, allowing families regardless of cir. 
cumstances to have some visible symbol along 
with others who have bodies returned sg 
they will not have a feeling of being left out 
or forgotten while others are observing me- 
morial services. 

Advantage of this marker is that it may be 
moved from cemetery lot to lawn or taken 
whenever the family may be called to go, even 
to another town, State, or country. 

Thus, always having a visible symbol to 
use when they wish to pay tribute to the 
loved one who has been called. 





OPA—An Expensive $12 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bristol (Pa.) Courier of July 9, 1946: 


OPA—AN EXPENSIVE $12 


Certain New Deal economic schemes are 
strongly similar to the spirit of a once-popu- 
lar joke. 

A storekeeper whose business had been poor 
advertised dollar bills for 90 cents each. Na- 
turally, his store was crowded. 

“Whatever are you doing that for?” asked 
his astonished friends. “Think of the money 
you lose. You'll go broke.” 

“Perhaps that’s true,” was the reply, “but 
think of the turn-over.” 

A few days ago a news story appeared in 
which OPA food officials asserted that the 
Government’s subsidy program had saved the 
average consumer $12 a year. 

This statement is one of those pet catch 
phrases apt to mislead many persons, but 
quite as illogical as the idea of the merchant 
in the story that the turn-over, and crowds 
of eager customers, might somehow make up 
for his heavy losses. 

In the first place, OPA made no effort to ex- 
plain exactly how the $12 was saved. The 
apparent basis for its calculations was to 
divide the total amount of subsidies by the 
total number of population. 

If this were a logical method, then the 
moral would be obvious. It brings to mind 
another ancient story about the man who, 
seeking a stove “guaranteed to save half the 
fuel bill,” decided to buy two and save it all 
If the savings claimed were really savings, 
then it would be a matter of simple arithme- 
tic to raise the subsidies high enough to save 
all of everybody’s food bills. 

Unfortunately for such logic, the savings 
are not savings at all. The subsidies come 
from somewhere (unless someone swallows 
the inflationary idea that the Government 
simply prints money). Actually, they come 
from one of two sources, either current Fed- 














eral taxes, or from Government borrow- 
ings—which means the taxes of the future. 

The $12 per capita “savings” claimed are at 
the expense of at least $12 per capita in taxes. 
What the average family “saves” through the 
subsidy program it pays on its tax bill. 

But that is by no means the extent of the 
taxes required to operate the subsidy 

ogram. 

PYOPA alone ran a Federal pay roll of 33,000 
persons, and it is but one of many agencies 
which are needed to supervise subsidy pro- 
crams. ‘The salaries of those needed to oper- 
ate a $2,000,000,000 subsidy program are part 
of the overhead. This means a considerable 
boost in the needed taxes. Already the “sav- 
ing” in food bills is shown to be a net loss 
when taxes are considered. 

But there are other losses involved. Tax 
collection itself has an overhead. Likewise, 
the share of the subsidies which goes on the 
national debt has to draw interest and other 
carrying charges. 

Counting all these factors adds up to the 
fact that the man who sold his dollars for 90 
cents may really have been driving a better 
bargain than the bureaucrats are getting 
for the American people in the subsidy 
program. 

But still that is not the whole story. The 
OPA restrictions, including those involving 
subsidies, have fostered the black markets. 
Illegal prices, which would not have been 
possible if the Government had kept its fin- 
gers out of the supply and demand conditions 
of an open market, have unquestionably 
taken at least as much out of the average 
American’s pockets as the subsidies have 
“saved.” 

Put it this way: To “save” $12 apiece, we 
have accepted a program which has cost us 
considerably more than $12 apiece in taxes, 
and then gone into the black markets with 
another $12 to buy the things which the pro- 
gram drove off the counters. ; 

Without exception, subsidized items have 
fled from the legitimate channels. Butter, 
subsidized roughly 15 percent, “to keep it 
available at a low price,” vanished from most 
stores, but could be found elsewhere at a 
mark-up of from 200 to 300 percent. 

These points show the $12 per capita sav- 
ing to be a most expensive piece of business. 

But more than money—whether prices or 
taxes—is involved. There is the broader 
question of the type of economy which relies 
on subsidies. Only one kind of government 
has ever attempted to inject subsidies into 
the day-to-day purchases of an average 
family, and that is a government in which 
the officials wish to take over management 
of everything. 

Price controls, and similar interference 
with production and markets, are an impor- 
tant link in the drive for the national so- 
cialization of the United States. 

Since the OPA has put its claim of “sav- 
ings” in the terms of the average American, 
let's see what this larger bureaucratic pro- 
gram is doing to him. 

The average American is asked by Presi- 
dent Truman to pay $200 in Federal taxes 
this year, and the President plans to spend 
$250 of his money—going “in hock” for the 
balance. This type of Federal financing al- 
ready has put the average American under 
a national debt mortgage of $2,000. The rise 
of the debt has caused a currency inflation 
Which has lessened the true value of the 
average American’s savings by about 75 per- 
cent in the last 12 years. 

To make it just a bit harder than ever to 
get out of this hole, the Government is busy 
with both hands turning the average Ameri- 
cans money over to foreign governments, 
Where much of it will be used to try to 
capture the job on which he lives, and end 
his income. Already the Government has 
arranged to spend $70 of his money in this 
fashion, and the total may double. 
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These doings are tice excuse for a national 
pay roll three times as large as really is neces- 
sary. These extra political jobs are costing 
the average American about $35 a year. 

Lastly, while it is impossible to put a 
capital value on freedom, the loss of liberty 
and of the right to run his own government 
is the most important of all the costs in- 
volved in the $12 saving of which OPA is 
so proud. 





Kansas Comments on OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
been reading the weekly newspapers from 
my congressional district. These papers 
contain some very interesting comments 
on the OPA. I am sure that they give 
the general reaction of the people in my 
district on the subject. I have selected 
the following clippings as being typical of 
the sentiments expressed. They repre- 
sent different views and opinions, all of 
which I am sure are honest and sincere. 
I believe that Members of Congress and 
others who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECc- 
ORD will be interested in reading these 
comments. For that reason I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert them 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

[From the Syracuse (Kans.) Journal] 

LET’S WAIT AND SEE 


It is too early at this time to get a clear 
picture of the effects on our national price 
structure caused by the ending of OPA con- 
trols. Probably the net result will be some- 
where between the extremes of skyrocketing 
prices forecast by those who favored the OPA, 
and plentiful merchandise with small price 
increases expected by those who wanted to 
see Government price control removed. 

Butter alone of all goods seems to have 
taken a big rise. The consumers can cure 
this by stop buying butter for a few weeks. 
In any event what are the advantages of a 
price system which pays a butter subsidy, 
raised by taxes, over paying the extra money 
directly over the counter? 

Congress should not be in too big a hurry 
to enact more laws of the OPA nature. Let’s 
wait and see how things work out. There 
is time to reenact the same law, or revised 
laws when or if it becomes apparent that 
unscrupulous persons are taking advantage 
of shortages of necessities. 

So far, the reaction of most merchants 
and manufacturers has been praiseworthy. 
They are promising every effort to keep 
prices within reason, not only because they 
fear the effects of inflation, but because they 
want even less the return of OPA rules. 

One other factor should be considered in 
the new “let ‘er buck” price system, and that 
is the innate good sense of the American 
people. With the single exception of shelter 
(and there should be rent protection), there 
are no items which in an extremity the citizen 
cannot go without, or substitute for. The 
recently deceased OPA seemed to have the 
idea that the American people are a bunch 
of morons who will buy at any price, and 
thus be robbed without its guardianship. 
Such is not the case. Most people are pretty 
shrewd shoppers, and if they think they are 
getting gypped, they'll leave the merchandise 
on the store shelves until it comes down to 
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the price they think it is worth. At least 
such was the case before OPA, and about the 
same people are still doing most of the 
buying today. 


—— 


[From the Ulysses (Kans.) News] 


OPA IS FINISHED AND THROUGH FOREVER, WE 
FERVENTLY HOPE 


When the end finally did arrive it proved 
that the OPA could only be matched in un- 
popularity by Mrs. Meany. Everywhere on 
the streets Monday morning the comment 
was, “There it is, let it lay.” 

People of all classes, farmers, businessmen, 
professional men, and housewives were 
almost unanimous in the opinion that the 
net result would be favorable. 

Universal, too, was the expression that 
some prices were going to rise and rise fast. 
But everyone also conceded that production 
was the key, and the demise of the OPA 
was the finest contribution that could be 
made toward full production. 

Hidden deep in the resentment of the 
lately deceased is the fact that most Ameri- 
can people believe they are capable of taking 
care of their own pocketbook. Encased in 
all the propaganda for the late Federal agency 
was the idea that the people needed some- 
one to tenderly guard them. Having been 
about and around a bit, as one might say, 
this idea was not received with favor. 

With everyone so agreeable and affable, the 
only argument arouser was whether Presi- 
dent Truman did it on purpose or not. 
When that question was approached the side- 
walk philosophers immediately fell into their 
normal grooves of Republics and Demos and 
“fit” it out. 


[From the Kiowa (Kans.) News] 
OPA END IS MET WITH HOLD-PRICE PLEDGE 


With the exception of the grain businesses 
in Kiowa the expiration of OPA passed with- 
out any notable difference in the business- 
as-usual policy of Kiowa, Practically every- 
one with whom the expiration was discussed 
stated that prices would remain the same on 
present stocks, and no radical mark-ups were 
expected on future merchandise which is to 
be received. 

Those present at a called meeting of the 
Kiowa Chamber of Commerce pledged them- 
selves to hold the line on prices. 

Few seemed to believe that the passing of 
OPA, and the resumption of the system of 
supply and demand as a price-governing 
agency would make any appreciable differ- 
ence in the economy of the country. Many 
outrightly expressed themselves as believing 
that it would mean more merchandise. A 
few believe that inflation will result. 

Affected here immediately and greatly are 
the grain and milling business. Reports of 
the rapidly shifting prices of wheat and 
wheat products have made it almost, if not 
impossible to do any kind of business, man- 
agers report. 

The fact that no one wants to buy at 
higher figures on wheat while no one wants 
to sell at the ceiling right at the present 
moment has made it difficult to get milling 
wheat. 

The general feeling among the business- 
men seems to be that if present stocks are 
moved at present prices, and every effort is 
made to prevent profiteering conversion from 
OPA control to supply-and-demand control 
will be orderly, and uneventful with the 
American people doing the right and sensible 
thing. 


[From the Johnson (Kans.) Pioneer] 
JOHNSON TO HOLD LINE ON PRICES 


That American businessmen and indus- 
trialists, and certainly those of them in 
Johnson, will make every attempt to hold 
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the line against inflation by voluntary con- 
trol of costs and prices, although allowing a 
legitimate profit in business, was evident 
with the death of OPA. The attitude re- 
flected in advertisements by several mer- 
chants in today’s Pioneer is that of most 
American industry. 

Merchants in Johnson said there wes no 
increase in merchandise prices of any kind. 
Two grocers, Paul Cheatham, Co-op store 
manager and LaVerne Roark of the W & R 
store, advertised that they would hold food 
costs to a minimum in which they were joined 
by Leonard Payne at the L & M cafe. 

Caves’ Gas Service received this wire Mon- 
day from its distributor, Home Appliance Co. 
of Wichita: “Pending clarification make no 
sales at higher than OPA ceilings,” and 
Tuesday the ccmpany sent a letter, saying 
in part: 

“The surest way for business to force the 
return of drastic price control is for profiteer- 
ing to break out on a widespread scale. The 
consumer would rightly rise up in arms and 
demand even more drastic controls than 
were proposed. 

“All appliances have always been sold at 
nationally advertised prices. No factory can 
afford to permit higher-than-list-price sales 
by its distributors or dealers. 

“In the final analysis the only way that 
inflation can be beaten is to increase produc- 
tion on scarce articles. If profiteering raises 
the prices before production can be in- 
creased after the recent strikes, then wild 
inflation is a sure thing .nd everyone loses.” 

Mr. Cave pointed to it as sound, sensible 
business and a matter of fairness to every- 
body, and he joined other Johnson merchants 
in an announcement that his prices will re- 
main where they are until he has to raise 
them. 

Others showed confidence in the people 
and in business and industry to do a more 
equitable job and just as effective in holding 
prices down than ever was possible by Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

“Don’t buy it unless you need it, and then 
dsn’t pay tco much for it,” is one man’s 
formula. 


[From the Coldwater (Kans.) Western Star] 


THE OPA IS OFF AND OUR FOLKS LIKE IT— 
WITH CEILINGS REMOVED, WHEAT, CATTLE, AND 
HOGS ARE ADVANCED 


Temporarily, at least. the OPA price con- 
trol on most everything except sugar, has 
been removed. 

The reaction in Comanche County is, on 
the whole, very favorable. 

The majority of our citizens believe that 
if all the controls are removed and produc- 
tion is thus stepped up, within 6 months the 
open competition which has caused the 
United States in 170 years to far exceed the 
progress of any other nation in 1,000 years 
will result in a speedier recovery. 

Indications are that in this county the 
merchants and dealers will continue selling 
their goods at former levels as long as goods 
cost the same. No big jump in prices is ex- 
pected here. 

Of course, there are instances in which 
people have more money than judgment, 
and they will pay any price asked in order 
to get what they want right now. 

In Los Angeles there is already a buyers 
strike on in real estate, people refusing to 
pay the fabulously high prices asked by real 
estate agents and property owners. Con- 
gressman CLIFFORD Hope says that the best 
thing for people to do is to refuse to pay far 
more than an article is worth. 

The Government price of $1.70 for wheat 
went off June 30 and the price of wheat, 
based on the law of supply and demand, 
went up to $1.85 in Coldwater the next day. 
Thus it would seem that the Government 


has been buying wheat from our farmers for 
export at 15 cents less than it is actually 
worth at this time, and the wheat grower 
has been the loser. 

Cattle prices went up 114 to 2 cents per 
pound and hogs from 2% to 4 cents per 
pound. 

What people want now is production in- 
stead of scarcity. The economy of scarcity, 
invoked about 12 years ago, seems to be not 
a part of normal American life. 


[From the Kansas Bulletin, Sterling, Kans.] 


END OF OPA FINDS STERLING FOLKS BEWILDERED— 
LOCAL MERCHANTS INTEND TO HOLD THE LINE 
IF POSSIBLE 


Sudden demise of the OPA brought mixed 
reactions from Sterling residents, but for the 
most part businessmen and housewives alike 
admitted they were scared, at least bewil- 
dered. Fearful of what Monday’s markets 
might develop, grainmen and bankers worked 
up mild cases of nervous indigestion, but 
were relieved to find business proceeding nor- 
mally on the local scene as the day progressed. 
The initial apprehension faded to a wait- 
and-see attitude. 

Sterling grain buyers continued to pur- 
chase wheat as usual on Monday at Satur- 
day’s price of $1.72. There was no trading 
on wheat or rye options in the principal grain 
markets, and local buyers had nothing on 
which to base a new price. 

The Sterling Co-op and the Arnold Mill 
announced yesterday afternoon they would 
buy wheat at $1.85 as long as cars are avail- 
able for shipping or until the OPA is returned 
and grainmen find it necessary to roll back 
prices. The $1.85 price cannot be guaranteed 
for any length of time. 

Manager Abraham Charbonneau, of Bower- 
sock Elevator, said his bins were full and 
for this reason he could not buy any grain 
until his storage situation is relieved. 

Local retail merchants were unanimous in 
their pledge to hold the line on prices un- 
less the wholesale prices are advanced. 

Inasmuch as Sterling is not in an OPA 
rent-control area, little fear was expressed 
over rent advances here. 

To give a few personal opinions of the 
man on the street: 

Banker Floyd Ross said he believed addi- 
tional inflation could be avoided unless con- 
sumers begin bidding against each other for 
merchandise. In that case it will be hard 
for a retailer to turn down exorbitant offers. 
“He will be in the position of the hunter 
who shot a pheasant out of season—it flew in 
his face and he shot in self-defense.” 

Architect Marion Heter expressed the opin- 
ion that the idea of the OPA might have been 
O. K., but that as yet no one has been smart 
enough to fight the law of supply and 
demand. 

George Baker, farmer, believes that con- 
trols should have been left on some items. 

Remembering a tussle with the OPA over 
tires, L. J. McKelvy said he believed he could 
“get along without the OPA.” 

Red Proffitt says, “If everybody keeps his 
head, we can get settled down in 6 months.” 

Druggist Olen Laughlin is not alarmed. 
He cites the case of toilet water, on which 
the ceiling was recently removed. Only two 
brands went up, one 5 cents and one 10 cents, 
he explains. 

Charley Farrell says the matter should be 
checked back to the manufacturers, the boys 
who clamored for the scalp of OPA. They 
promised to hold the line, now it’s up to 
them to do so. 

George Fulkerson, sage of the North-End 
Coffee Club, who has had previous ideas 
about the OPA, sums it up this way: “They 
have given every man a chance to run his 
own business again. I hope we prove worthy 
of the trust.” 
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[From the Stafford (Kans.) Courier] 
BULL-HEADED BOWLES IS TO BLAME 


The sudden ending of all OPA controls js 
likely to have bad effects. What is needeq js 
a gradual elimination of price controls, }; 
should have been possible to work ouit a pro- 
gram of that kind. 

But Chester Bowles would listen to no sug- 
gestion for relaxing price controls. He de. 
manded a complete continuation of all the 
rules and regulations with authority to make 
still more of them. This, in spite of the fact 
that we are having inflation and growing 
black markets even under complete OPA 
control. 

Congress was aware that most people want 
some reduction of OPA dictation. Price cej]- 
ings mean nothing when the public can’t 
find the merchandise. It was evident we 
were going from bad to worse, and some re- 
laxation of price regulation was worth try- 
ing to see if it would not increase production. 
Members of Congress knew that people felt 
it was time to try it. 

If Bowles and his group had been willing 
to accept some restricting of their authority, 
and tried to work out a compromise plan 
with Congressmen, we would probably still 
have OPA, but in a modified form. But 
Bowles was so bull-headed that he fought 
every suggested change. For 12 years the 
Washington bureaucrats have been telling 
Congress what it must do. They have come 
to expect the elected representative of the 
people to pay no attention to the folks back 
home but to come across with whatever the 
bureaucrats want. They are sure they know 
what’s good for the people and don't want 
anyone else making suggestions. 

Probably the bill passed ty Congress and 
vetoed by the President had many serious 
faults. But many of them could have been 
avoided if Bowles had been willing to com- 
promise. and give up some of his authority. 
He could have shown Congressmen the most- 
needed features to be retained and they 
would have been willing to give up some of 
their ideas if they had found a corresponding 
disposition in Bowles. But his arbitrary 
stand only aggravated the situation and 
strengthened the opposition to OPA. 

Radicals and left-wingers will try to blame 
everything that happens on Congress, be- 
cause Congressmen haven't been too friendly 
to a lot of their socialistic ideas. The fact 


is that Bowles is to blame for the OPA de- 
bacle. 


[From the Meade County (Kans.) News] 
IT’S UP TO YOU AND YOU AND YOU 


It is strictly up to you, and you and you 
the general public of the United States, as to 
whether you wish to return to OPA's grasping 
and unweildly management of the everyday 
affairs of this country, or whether you wish 
to enjoy your freedom. 

That freedom of restraint in trade must be 
maintained by you and you alone, if you 
wish to enjoy it. There is bound to be some 
rise in prices, especially those farm products 
that have been subsidized, and in some prod- 
ucts that have been processed wherein the 
processor was subsidized. 

But if the country starts on a hog-wild 
spree of raising prices OPA will be suddenly 
revived and possibly plenty of teeth placed 
therein to make everybody wince. 

With the death of OPA the black markets 
were all killed too. These leeches subsisted 
on the body parent of OPA. Without OPA 
they too curl up their haunches and expire. 

No one wants inflation. You will find that 
the merchants of Meade are willing to do 
their part in holding price levels. There will 
be some price raises. These few raises cannot 
be helped, but no merchant in Meade con- 
templates a general price rise. 








Some people who have a little more cash 
than they ever had in their lives before will 
probably offer exhorbitant prices for some 
articles that they could secure reasonably by 
just a little more waiting. These people are 
bringing the house down upon their heads. 
Doing this is the most certain way to bring 
pack OPA and rationing of the scarce com- 
modities. 

Some commodities will remain scarce, and 
no doubt there will be some manipulation of 
prices in these commodities, but on the whole 
there should not be a general, overnight up- 
ward shift of prices. 

Think it over! If you want freedom you 
must fight for it. If you want to be left alone 
by the OPA use a little common sense in your 
purchases. That old law of supply and de- 
mand cannot be beaten. 

Supply and demand will level off prices. 
With more cars being rolled off the assembly 
lines at a little higher price, the demand will 
drop and there will not be the wild stories cf 
payment of $2,500 for a 1946 Ford. Too, price 
increase works in itself for the reduction of 
demand. No better picture can be pointed 
out than that of butter. Many people are 
now switching to oleo because the price of 
butter has gone so high. You will find this 
same thing happening in other lines in a 
short time. 

Let's keep away from OPA. 





Production Is Not Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the statement by Henry Hazlitt, pub- 
lished February 25, 1946, is logical and 
sound. 

Under unanimous consent, I am insert- 
ing Mr. Hazlitt’s article in the RECORD: 


PRODUCTION IS NOT ENOUGH 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


In a telegram on January 29 to John 
Snyder, the Director of Reconversion, Henry 
Ford 2d wrote: “Nobody wants run-away in- 
flation, but if we continue to stifle American 
industry’s ability to produce, that is ex- 
actly in my opinion what we are heading for. 
Inflation exists when there are too few prod- 
ucts for people to buy with the money they 
have. Inflation grows out of scarcity.” 

Spokesmen for the administration have not 
attempted to refute this contention. On the 
contrary, Mr. Snyder, replying on February 
1 to Mr. Ford’s telegram, said: “I agree with 
you that the ultimate answer to our in- 
flationary pressures is production.” Presi- 
dent Truman, in the statement accompany- 
ing his new wage-price order of February 14, 
remarked: “Production is our salvation. 
* * * Production will do away with the 
necessity for Government controls.” And 
Chester Bowles, finally, in the course of his 
testimony before a congressional committee 
on February 18, declared: “Production is the 
only answer to inflation.” 

One might feel disposed, at first glance, to 
welcome this evidence of agreement between 
the administration and the industrialists on 
a highly important point, The diffculty is 
that the point, in the extreme form in which 
Mr, Bowles at last states it, is not true. It is 
at most only a half-truth. 

If production were the only answer to in- 
flation the cure for mounting prices would 
be simple, The excuse for price controls 
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would, at best, end for each commodity the 
moment the production of that commodity 
reached its prewar level. (This might in 
any case very well be one of the limitations 
put on further price control if the controls 
are to be extended beyond June 30 of this 
year.) But no one who understands the sit- 
uation seriously believes that even when pro- 
duction in each line catches up with pre- 
war production prices will fall to prewar lev- 
els, or even remain under present ceilings. 

For prices are determined not only from 
the side of supply, but from the side of de- 
mand. In a free market, supply and demand 
together determine prices like the two 
blades of a pair of scissors. Demand is now 
far greater than it was before the war be- 
cause money incomes are far greater. And 
money incomes are greater principally be- 
cause the supply of money and bank credit 
has been almost tripled since the outbreak of 
the war. The Federal Budget is still unbal- 
anced; a further deficiency is estimated even 
for the fiscal year 1947. As long as this 
condition exists, together with excessively 
low interest rates brought about by govern- 
mental policy, money and bank credit will 
continue to mount. They will continue to 
push up demand and to push upward against 
prices. 

It is often said that we can cure inflation 
by a flood of production. The element of 
truth in this statement is that the fullest 
possible production is essential for keeping 
prices down, and that we ought to put no 
obstacles in the way, particularly the obsta- 
cles of price fixing so tight that it discourages 
or cuts off production. But the statement 
overlooks the fact that it is impossible to in- 
crease physical production as easily as it is to 
print more money and create more bank 
credit. In December 1945, according to offi- 
cial indexes, physical production was actually 
64 percent greater than the average produc- 
tion from 1935 to 1939. If we assume this 
estimate to be reasonably accurate, why, in 
spite of this, were prices higher than in 
1935-39 and pressing higher still? The an- 
swer lies in the still greater increase in 
money and bank credit, reflected, for ex- 
ample, in the increase of money income pay- 
ments in December 1945 to a level 134 per- 
cent above the average level in 1935-39. 

The solution to the problem of high prices, 
in brief, is not production alone. It is the 
production of more goods combined with the 
cessation of production of more money and 
bank credit. And this illustrates what is 
wrong with the OPA’s assurances that it will 
end price fixing “as soon as production 
catches up with demand.” For Government 
price fixing itself discourages and delays pro- 
duction, and present Government fiscal 
policies keep increasing monetary demand. 
It is a losing race for production. Inflation 
can be cured only by bringing to a halt the 
governmental policies that produce it. 





Support Urged for Anglo-American 
Palestine Committee Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. HAVENNER. My. Speaker, the 
Associated Jewish Organizations of San 
Francisco, comprising all major Jewish 
organizations and groups in that city, 
recently held a mass meeting to discuss 
the importance of the Anglo-American 
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Committee on Inquiry on Palestine. I 
desire to direct the attention of the 
Members of the House to a resolution, 
unanimously adopted at this mass meet- 
ing, which has been sent to me by Mr. 
Jefferson E. Peyser, president of the As- 
sociated Jewish Organizations of San 
Francisco. The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Anglo-American Committee 
on Inquiry on Palestine has made its find- 
ings and report; and 

Whereas it contains recommendations 
which, if carried cut, will permit the im- 
mediate admission of 100,000 suffering and 
displaced Jews to Palestine; abrogate the 
discriminatory provisions of the 1$39 British 
white paper, including the restrictions on 
land purchase; promote the Jordan Valley 
irrigatiou project, ang contribute in other 
significant ways to the upbuilding of Pales- 
tine; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has urged the united support of American 
Jewry in order immediately to accomplish 
these most hoped-for objectives; and 

Whereas the Associated Jewish Organiza- 
tions of San Francisco, composed of dele- 
gates of virtually every Jewish organization 
in San Francisco, is most anxious that this 
report receive the unanimous endorsement 
of the San Francisco Jewish community and 
also that affirmative action be taken to ex- 
pedite the accomplishment of these above 
recommendations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this mass meeting con- 
vened by the Associated Jewish Organiza- 
tions of San Francisco on this 18th day of 
June 1946, and representing a community- 
wide attitude and agreement on the part of 
the Jews of San Francisco, does hereby urge 
the President of the United States, the Cabi- 
net Committee on Palestine and Related 
Problems appointed by him, and the alter- 
nate members thereof, the State Department, 
and the Members of Congress of the United 
States, to implement immediately the rec- 
ommendations contained in the said report 
to the end that the above-mentioned ob- 
jectives be achieved; and be it further 

Resolved, That we here assembled pledge 
every aid toward facilitating the implemen- 
tation of these recommendations; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to those above named. 





Delaware River Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following news item broadcast over Sta- 
tion WILM, Wilmington, Del., July 8, 
1946: 


Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
isn’t so brotherly tonight—not when it ap- 
pears that Delaware is likely to receive Presi- 
dential authority to build a bridge across the 
Delaware River. 

Last Friday the United States Senate 
passed—without a dissenting vote—a bill 
that had been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Delaware’s lone Repre- 
sentative, Dr. PH1Ltip A. TRAYNOR. 

This bill would give Delaware’s State High- 
way Department permission to span the Del- 
aware River, from a point near Wilming- 
ton, with a four-lane highway. Such a 
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bridge, to be paid for by tolls, would link 
Wilmington with the rich section of south- 
ern New Jersey and would eliminate the slow, 
cumbersome ferry system. 

The bill is now before the President for 
approval, but already a storm is being stirred 
up in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia has always objected to a Del- 
aware River bridge from near Wilmington. 
And now, in a final round to prevent such 
a crossing, a special committee representing 
Philadelphia business and commercial in- 
terests has forwarded a report to President 
Truman, asking him to veto the Traynor 
bill. 

Philadelphia claims such a bridge would 
be a menace, of course, to the port of Phila- 
delphia. And Philadelphia is saying that 
Delaware ought to construct a tunnel— 
though Philadelphia realizes that a tunnel 
is not as practical as a high-level bridge. 

Philadelphia interests claim they were ig- 
nored when the Delaware River bridge was 
discussed at committee meetings in Congress. 

Philadelphia is also holding to the argu- 
ment that a bridge would endanger river 
traffic. 

However, proponents of the bridge say the 
World War has shown that destruction of 
bridges does not impede river traffic. 

The proposed bridge would cost about $25,- 
600,000 and would be financed through bonds 
to be issued by the Delaware State Highway 
Department. 

New Jersey has also come out in favor of 
the bridge, and has voted to construct high- 
way approaches to the eastern terminus of 
the span. 

Lt. Gen. Eugene Reybold, formerly head of 
the United States Army engineers, and one 
of the world-wide authorities on such mat- 
ters, is in charge of the bridge project, hav- 
ing been employed for that purpose by the 
Delaware State Highway Department. 

Soon after President Truman signs the 
bill, if he does sign it, Resident Judge Frank 
L. Speakman, of New Castle County, will ap- 
point a commission of five men to ascertain 
the value of the Delaware-New Jersey Ferry 
Co., which operates the ferries between New 
Castle, Del., and Pennsville, N. J. 

And the highway department will buy out 
the ferry—its stock, equipment, and in- 
ventory. This is in accordance with the 
bridge bill that had been passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Delaware at its last ses- 
sion. 

However, the purchase of the ferry com- 
pany, just as the construction of the bridge, 
will not cost Delawareans anything in taxes, 
nor will it mean money from the public 
treasury. 

It is all to be financed by a bond issue, 
and the bonds are to be paid off by the in- 


come from tolls to be charged for the use 
of the bridge. 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to authority granted me to extend my 
remarks, I herewith insert a telegram 
which I have received from Hon. Edward 
A. O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and a letter 
from Walter W. Van Kirk, secretary of 


the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 1946. 
Hon. Brent SPENCE, 
Member of Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

British loan was specifically approved in a 
resolution on “international cooperation,” 
adopted at last annual meeting of American 
Farm Bureau Federation by voting delegates 
elected by farmers in 45 States. This loan is 
vital to restoration of world trade and estab- 
lishment of sound economic foundation for 
an enduring peace. As Britain is best cus- 
tomer for our exports, this loan is good busi- 
ness for the American farmer and for our 
Nation. Respectfully urge your support of 
British loan agreement. 

Epw. A. O’NEAL, 
President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 
THE COMMISSION ON A 
JUST AND DURABLE FEACE 
INSTITUTED BY THE FEDERAL 
COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
New York, N. Y., July 9, 1946. 

My Dear Mr. SPENCE: The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America holds to 
the view that a just and durable peace will 
be enoromusly advanced if the Congress of 
the United States will support the proposal 
for an extension of credit to Great Britain. 

The official representative of the denomina- 
tions related to the Federal Council of the 
Churches, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, March 
4-7, 1946, unanimously adopted the following 
statements: 

“We urge that generous material aid be 
given by the United States to help countries 
impoverished by the war to rebuild their 
economic life. We recognize that the pro- 
posal for an extension of credit to Great 
Britain, now before the Congress of the 
United States, represents the kind of prac- 
tical assistance which is imperative for world 
order.” 

It is my considered judgment that the 
great majority of the membership of our 
Protestant churches desire favorable action 
by the House of Representatives on the pro- 
posed credit to Great Britain. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER W. VAN Kirk, 
Secretary. 





Fertilizer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the South- 
ern States have their full share of “pore 
land”—in some sections heavy cash out- 
lays are required every year to buy enough 
fertilizer to produce acrop. The farmer 
must pay out this money, do all the work, 
and take all the risk on weather and 
prices. The fertilizer companies charg- 
ing big prices and getting easy money. 
Congress tried to relieve this situation 
and meet the Nation’s need for explo- 
sives in the First World War by under- 
taking to build the Muscle Shoals power 
and nitrate-fixing project in the South, 
but before the plant could be completed 
a change in administration gave the 
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Power Trust and the Fertilizer Trust an 
opportunity to step in and block the plan 
which hung fire until President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Senator Norris came 
to the rescue with the Tennessee Valley 
project, a program that has brought 
prosperity to the Southern States where 
these Government plants are operated, 
Once again plans are under way to pro- 
vide cheap fertilizer for poor lands of 
the South, but it seems the fertilizer in. 
terests are again at work to protect their 
profitable trade with Franklin Roosevelt 
and Senator Norris out of the way. For 
the information of my colleagues, there 
is inserted a letter from the National Fer. 
tilizer Association and my reply thereto: 


THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1946, 
To Members of the Congress: 

Very shortly you will be asked to vote on a 
measure which would provide funds for a 
TVA fertilizer plant at or near Mobile. 

Representing American citizens, who are 
interested not only in the preservation of one 
of the basic industries of the country, but 
also in the kind of government this Nation 
has long stood for, I respectfully urge that 
you read the enclosed pamphlet, More Goy- 
ernment in Business? It answers, I believe, 
the questions you naturally ask about the 
fertilizer industry—what it has accomplished 
and what it plans to do, if allowed to carry 
on. 

Please note these fundamental facts: 

In 1945 total production of all grades of 
superphosphate calculated to a basis of 18 
percent was 8,038,519 tons, while practical 
operating capacity of normal superphosphate 
plants of private industry, as announced by 
the WPB, was 11,486,125 tons on the same 
basis. This does not include private industry 
capacity to produte some 400,000 tons of con- 
centrated superphosphate basis 45 percent 
phosphoric acid, equivalent to 1,000,000 tons 
of 18 percent. Whenever materials, labor, 
and other items are available, this capacity 
can be fully utilized. 

New capacity is being developed, particu- 
larly in areas of recently increased demand 
as rapidly as industry can secure equipment, 
materials, and labor for such construction. 
This new capacity includes concentrated su- 
perphosphate facilities. 

For the year ending June 30, 1945, TVA re- 
ports their cost of concentrated superphos- 
phate production at $92.07 a ton of phos- 
phoric acid. During this same period com- 
mercial producers were selling their prod- 
ucts at $74 a ton or less. 

Before you vote, we trust you will consider 
these facts and others in the pamphlet. We 
feel such action on your part would con- 
tribute toward an understanding of a basic 
public issue. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maurice H. Lockwoop, 
President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11, 1946. 
Mr. Maurice H. Lockwoopn, 
President, National Fertilizer Assoctation. 

Dear Mr. Lockwoop: I suppose you know 
that the people on the poor lands of the 
South have been reduced to dire extremities 
by the overcharges exacted for fertilizer; in 
many cases the fertilizer people getting more 
out of the crop than the man who raised 
and marketed it. 

In this case I would suggest that the 
fertilizer interests direct their propaganda 
to more receptive ears. 

Sincerely, 
Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 











Address by Hon. Harley M. Kilgore, of 
West Virginia, to West Virginia Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KitcorE] on July 5, 1946, to 
the convention of the West Virginia 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, guests, it is a great pleas- 
ure for me to be here this evening and 
join with you in celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of rural 
free delivery. 

Due to the pressing legislative schedule, 
I did not know definitely until this afternoon 
whether or not I would be able to attend 
this convention. 

It is indeed fitting that the rural carriers 
of West Virginia should gather here for the 
golden jubilee celebration of the establish- 
ment of rural routes, for the rural free de- 
livery service was pioneered in our own State. 

The first experimental rural delivery serv- 
ice was established at Charles Town in 1896, 
and later routes were established at Hall- 
town and Uvilla, W. Va. 

The remarkable growth and success of the 
rural delivery service since its meager be- 
ginning 50 years ago is a great tribute to 
the far-sighted men who pioneered this 
service, 

They stood up and fought for rural free 
delivery even though their critics did every- 
thing possible to discredit them in the eyes 
of the public. : 

Up until, and even shortly after, the first 
rural route was established at Charles Town, 
the proponents of rural free delivery were 
denounced as wide-eyed dreamers. They were 
called unpractical men who would wreck 
the entire economy of the Nation if their 
idea became a reality. 

The April issue of the Postmaster’s Gazette 
points out that just slightly more than a 
half century ago the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the House of Repre- 
sentatives took up the proposal to establish 
rural free delivery. The plan did not receive 
a very good reception. 

One member of the committee declared 
that the idea of the Government sending a 
man with a horse and wagon up and down the 
highways of all the rural districts of America 
for the purpose of collecting and distributing 
mail was so ridiculous that it not only would 
make a “laughing stock” of the postal serv- 
ice, but it also would bankrupt the Govern- 
ment. 

Despite this severe criticism, the far- 

sighted men who believed in rural free de- 
livery—the men who had a deep insight as 
to what it could do for our country—con- 
tinued to crusade for the establishment of 
this service. 

Gradually they won many friends, and in 
1896 the Postmaster General, William L. Wil- 
son, established the first experimental rural 
delivery service at his home in Charles Town. 
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From that meager beginning, the rural 
free delivery service has grown to the point 
where it touches the homes of many millions 
of Americans. 

This service has played a vital role in the 
development of our country. 

It also is living proof that progress is made 
not by the cynics, but those who have the 
courage and fortitude to carry out their plans 
in the face of great odds. 

This has been true in many fields of en- 
deavor in our great land. 

Cynics and scoffers have appeared in each 
generation, but, fortunately, in most every 
case, people of vision have secured progres- 
sive reforms despite the ridiculing from the 
sidelines. 

Today no one can question the value of 
rural free delivery, and no one can say that 
in the next 50 years it will not make as much 
progress as it has made in the last 50 years. 

We can and will go ahead to new heights 
in the rural mail delivery service as well as 
in other fields—commerce, science, indus- 
try, and government. 

As in the past, Congress is not unmindful 
of its responsibility to assist you in every 
possible way. 

Looking back on the legislative record of 
the past 6 years, you will find that Congress 
has been aware of your problems and it has 
endeavored to help you by drafting construc- 
tive measures to aid postal workers. 

During 1941, my first year as a Member 
of the United States Senate, the Seventy- 
seventh Congress passed two major bills 
benefiting postal employees. 

On July 30, 1941, the Congress enacted a 
law to adjust, on an equitable basis, the sal- 
aries of rural carriers on heavy routes. Be- 
cause of the difference in density of popula- 
tion on rural routes, carriers on those routes 
with frequent stops were at a disadvantage 
because the rate of compensation is based 
upon mileage rather than the number of 
patrons. 

This law corrected, to some extent, that 
inequity. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress also enacted 
Public Law No. 411, a measure to liberalize 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, and, to 
increase some annuities and reduce the age 
for voluntary retirement. This law made it 
possible for postal employees to retire at 
their own option after 30 years of service 
and 60 years of age. It also provided that 
annuities be computed in such a manner 
that after 35 years of service, postal em- 
ployees could retire with annuities equaling 
one-half their average salary for a 5-year 
period. 

The Seventy-eighth Congress passed four 
forward-looking constructive measures to 
aid the postal employee. 

On April 9, 1943, Public Law No. 25 was 
enacted into law. This law increased the 
salaries of all postal employees $300 per year. 
It was effective until June 30, 1945. 

In September of 1943, the Seventy-eighth 
Congress granted a temporary increase in the 
equipment allowance of the rural letter 
carriers. As you know, rural carriers are 
allowed a fixed sum per mile for maintenance 
of their equipment. This law gave them a 
temporary increase of 1 cent per mile be- 
cause of the war emergency. 

In March of 1944, the Congress took up 
another problem of the postal employee. 
This related to military service. 

Specifically, this measure authorized pay- 
ment for postal service rendered after in- 
duction into the armed forces. As you 
probably recall, during the early days of the 
war it was customary to furlough men in- 
ducted into one of the military branches un- 
til actually called for duty. Many of these 
men returned home to work in post offices, 
but, later they found that they could not be 
paid for this service, because of the dual job 
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law. This new law enabled the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay these men for the postal 
service they rendered after they were in- 
ducted into military service. 

The Seventy-Eighth Congress, in March, 
1944, passed Public Law No. 271, estab- 
lished a system of annual salaries for fourth 
class postmasters. Until enactment of this 
law, fourth class postmasters were Paid a 
percentage of receipts of their respective of- 
fices, and, this worked a hardship on many 
of them. A scale of annual salaries corrected 
this situation. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress, now in ses- 
sion, has taken considerable action on postal 
legislation. 

In fact, I think our most important postal 
employee improvements, in recent years, 
have been written into law by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

Last July Congress passed Public Law No. 
143, to reclassify salaries of postal employees 
and provide for a minimum increase of $400 
in basic pay. 

This act reclassified the salaries of all 
postal employees and provided for an imme- 
diate increase of $400 or a 20-percent in- 
crease for hourly or per diem workers. This 
law went into effect July 1, 1945, replacing the 
previous act which.expired June 30, 1945. It 
also provided that overtime shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half instead of 
straight time. 

This law made a marked improvement in 
your salary checks. 

An important retirement act also was 
passed by Congress last year. This law, 
which went into effect last November, clearly 
stipulated that any employee of the Federal 
Government who was inducted into the 
armed service should not be considered as 
separated from the Federal service for re- 
tirement purposes. Previously the Comp- 
troller General had ruled that Federal em- 
ployees who were inducted into the armed 
forces and were disabled and unable to re- 
turn to duty, were declared ineligible for 
retirement benefits. This act provided that 
such employees shall be considered as on 
leave and not separated from Federal serv- 
ice, thus giving them the right to receive re- 
tirement benefits. 

A month later—in December 1945, the 
Seventy-ninth Congress acted on another 
important phase of retirement. 

The Congress passed a bill to provide that 
employees shall receive credit for service in 
the armed forces for retirement purposes 
without any deductions from their earnings. 
In other words, Federal employees received 
credit for the time they spent in the military 
service without contributing to the retire- 
ment fund. 

This year Congress has passed two major 
laws benefiting you and your coworkers 
throughout the Nation. 

Public Law No. 137, enacted in March, is 
designed to restore credit for past substitute 
service, to restore the right of sick leave and 
vacation pay to war service substitutes and 
to adjust the pay of substitute rural carriers. 

For more than 20 years the law provided 
that upon promotion to regular positions, 
postal employees would receive credit for all 
service as substitutes in establishing their 
salary grade. The Classification Act of July 
6, 1945, failed to provide that credit. This 
new law restored to all substitutes on the 
pay rolls of June 30, 1945, credit for all past 
substitute service. 

Last, but I am certain you will agree with 
me that it is by no means least, the Seventy- 
ninth Congress granted all postal employees 
a new increase in wages. President Truman 
signed this measure last month. It gives 
postal employees an increase of $400 per year 
in base pay. 
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It gives hourly employees—the substi- 
tutes—a 20-cent-an-hour increase, and it 
gives fourth-class postmasters a 20-percent 
increase in pay. 

All of these increases, which were effective 
as of January 1 of this year, make a well- 
earned adjustment in basic pay and they off- 
set the loss in take-home pay due to the 
elimination of overtime work. 

These laws have helped improve our postal 
service. 

This great service shall continue to grow 
in the future and it shall ever continue 
to bring the cities and towns, the States, 
and the nations closer together. 

The great improvements in our postal sys- 
tem in the past have earned for this great 
service the slogan: “Enlarger of the common 
life.” 

The postal service in the past has been 
one of the greatest instruments of trade 
and industry, and as the carrier of news 
and knowledge, it has helped tremendously 
in keeping democracy a living and working 
form of government without peer. 

Better communications means a better 
world. 

Every American should be proud of our 
wonderful postal system and the faithful 
employees who have made it possible. 

Although relatively new in years, rural free 
delivery has been one of the strongest links 
in our postal system. 

I wish to congratulate you on the progress 
that has been made in the first 50 years of 
rural free delivery, and express the hope that 
the next 50 years will be just as fruitful for 
our democratic government. 





Anglo-American Financial Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to authority granted me to extend my 
remarks, I herewith insert a letter which 
I have received from Hon. John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, July 10, 1946. 
Hon. Brent SPENCE, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPENCE: As you know, the 
hearings before your committee on the Anglo- 
American financial agreement were almost 
concluded when I became Secretary of the 
Treasury. In view of the able expositions 
of my predecessor in office and other admin- 
istration officials, I did not believe it neces- 
sary to seek an opportunity to express to 
your committee my similar views with re- 
spect to the agreement. Recent develop- 
ments, however, have convinced me that it 
is desirable and, in fact, incumbent upon 
me as Secretary of the Treasury to express 
my profound conviction that the approval 
of the agreement with Britain is a matter 
of utmost importance and urgency. 

Testimony of witnesses before the respec- 
tive committees of the House and Senate 
as well as the debate on the floor of the 
Senate have, in my judgment, set forth with 
admirable clarity the basic economic and 
financial reasons why the approval of the 
financial agreement with Britain is impor- 
tant to the future well-being of this coun- 
try and the world. These discussions have, 
I think, aTorded an exceptionally clear and 


intelligent basis for decision. Unfortunately, 
however, this original clarity has been par- 
tially dispelled in recent days by the intro- 
duction into the debate of extraneous issues. 
There has been a tendency on the part of 
some, I think, to forget the broad foreign 
economic policy of the United States and 
to be influenced by issues which should be 
settled separately. 

I think that in the interest of all of us, a 
decision to approve or disapprove the pro- 
posed credit to Britain must be based ex- 
clusively upon those considerations of eco- 
nomic stability and world peace which the 
financial agreement was designed to foster. 
World trade expansion and the elimination 
of economic warfare are the twin objectives 
of our foreign economic policy. They can- 
not be achieved in a world of currency restric- 
tions, discriminatory trade practices, and 
economic blocs. I am convinced that the 
Anglo-American financial agreement is nec- 
essary to the achievement of our objectives. 
If we are serious about our intentions to lead 
the world to peace and prosperity, we cannot 
in my judgment reject this opportunity to 
take the initial step. 

The financial agreement with Britain is a 
sound economic and financial deal for the 
United States. It was soundly conceived and 
expertly negotiated. It is my fervent hope 
that the Congress will not, at this juncture, 
be diverted from the major objectives toward 
which much of its legislation has been di- 
rected in the last few years, but will give its 
approval to the Anglo-American financial 
agreement. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





Just Peace for Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
herewith resolution adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, Order Sons 
of Italy in America, and other organiza- 
tions, at a meeting held in the city of 
Providence, R. I., on June 23, 1946: 


Whereas a just peace settlement with the 
new democratic Italy and her restoration to 
freedom, self-respect, and contentment are 
indispensable to world stabilization and a 
lasting peace; 

Whereas by finally overthrowing fascism in 
1943, 2 years before the end of the war, the 
people of Italy struck a mortal blow to the 
Axis and thus tremendously helped the cause 
of the Allied Nations; and thereafter, during 
the decisive phase of the war Italy was no 
longer an enemy but a cobelligerent with 
the Allies, rendering an invaluable moral 
and military contribution to the victory over 
the common enemy; 

Whereas the late President Roosevelt and 
former Prime Minister Churchill affirmed 
coram populi in the Atlantic Charter their 
most solemn engagement that in the post- 
war settlement the United Nations would 
seek no territorial aggrandizements; and the 
Allied Powers promised to the Italians their 
peace treaty would take in full consideration 
Italy’s great contribution to the defeat of 
Germany; 

Whereas a self-respected, laborious, and 
democratic Italy, as mother of western civil- 
ization for 2,000 years, will be a strong bul- 
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wark against the advancing ideologies of 
bolshevism; 

Whereas Trieste and the Istrian Peninsyla 
Claimed by Yugoslavia; South Tyrol, which 
is on this side of the Alps, claimed by Aus. 
tria; the valleys of Tenda and Briga in the 
Maritime Alps claimed by France; are geo- 
graphically the natural borders of the Italian 
Peninsula since the time of creation; anq 
politically an integral part of the Italian 
Nation, because of more than one century of 
struggle for the unification of Italy which 
culminated with the redemption of Istrig 
and Tyrol during World War I, when Italy 
was our ally and sacrificed 600,000 dead and 
1,500,000 wounded; 

Whereas the Italian colonies in north Ar- 
rica, now under British military rule, were 
developed by Italy at great sacrifices years 
before this war and fascism, and the most 
appropriate solution would he to revert them 
temporarily to Italy under the aegis of the 
United Nations until the world problem of 
colonial empires, many times richer and 
larger than Italy’s, would be solved by an 
international covenant, applying the same 
principle to all colonies and to all countries; 

Whereas the economic resources of Italy 
are at the lowest ebb, and to become an ele- 
ment cf peace and progress Italy needs loans 
and not the burden of reparation, of which 
she has already paid some in various forms 
to various Allies; 

Whereas the people of Italy are bound by 
many ties of affection and admiration to the 
people of the United States; 

Whereas the United States of America, 
ot than any other country, won the war: 

e it 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Italian 
origin, representing the Grand Lodge of 
Rhode Island, Order Sons of Italy in Amer- 
ica, and many other fraternal welfare or- 
ganizations, assembled here in Providence, 
R. L., on the 23d day of June 1946, do hereby 
affirm our conviction that Italy does not de- 
serve a punitive peace, and should not be 
humiliated nor mutilated to satisfy the. re- 
vengeful and imperialistic appetites of any 
country; and we voice our faith and con- 
fidence in the wisdom and good will of Presi- 
dent Truman, and in the initiative and abil- 
ity of Secretary of State Byrnes, so that at 
the Paris conference now being held there 
will be agreed a treaty of peace with Italy 
worthy of the traditions of the United States, 
which will be signed by the representatives 
of America without the remorse of having 
compromised with principles of justice in 
the face of unjust and arrogant pretensions; 
neither of having failed the vital interest of 
western civilization, in which is rooted our 
American way of life, nor of having frus- 
trated the longing of free people everywhere 
for an enduring peace. 

Copies of this resolution to be sent to 
President Truman, Secretary of State Byrnes, 
Governor Pastore, our Senators and Congress- 
men at Washington. 

L. Scaa, 
Grand Venerable, Grand Lodge 
of Rhode Island, Order 
Sons of Italy in America. 





Rural Missouri and the CIO-PAC 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion that confronts us in the approaci- 











ing congressional election seems clearer 
day by day. Should we send men to 
Washington who will speak and vote as 
their conscience dictates, on the basis of 
principle, ever bearing in mind what will 
assure maximum happiness and welfare 
of our free liberty-loving people, or will 
the men we send to Washington betray 
the confidence of the people by knuckling 
down to the unscrupulous labor leaders, 
and vote cs the CIO-PAC dictates. 

As indicated by recent statements in 
the press, certain Members of this Con- 
gress, including myself, have been placed 
on the blacklist and branded by the CIO- 
PAC. Of the 22 Members of the House 
and 10 Members of the Senate on this 
list, four of us come from Missouri. 
These men have been singled out and 
marked for defeat by the CIO-PAC for 
two principal reasons. 

First. We have steadfastly refused to 
vote for measures that would fritter 
away to the four winds of the world the 
wealth and resources of the United 
States. By tremendous propaganda 
campaigns and the use of huge slush 
funds, the giving away and dissipation 
of our wealth has been popularized in 
certain quarters. It appears to me that 
those of us who have voted to conserve 
American resources, thus assuring us of 
strength and prosperity among our own 
people have voted truly American. Our 
people are big-hearted and are ready 
and willing to help others to a certain 
degree but to give and loan our resources 
to such an extent as advocated by the 
New Deal Communists would mean a 
weakened America. Surely we love our 
neighbors, but, after all, does not charity 
begin at home? 

The second big reason why a few of 
us have been singled out as special tar- 
gets by the CIO-PAC-New Deal crowd 
is that we have consistently voted 
against attempts to regiment our peo- 
ple; we have blocked measures tending 
toward state socialism, and we have 
fought for an economy of abundance 
rather than scarcity. We have opposed 
the controlled, planned economy under 
which we now struggle for existence and 
which creates one shortage after an- 
other, which is retarding reconversion 
and beating us down to les’ and less of 
material goods. We have voted for free 
enterprise in business, for a restoration 
of competition and the free market. We 
have upheld democratic capitalism as 
against communistic totalitarianism. 
We have objected to administration poli- 
cles favoring big cities as against the 
farmers and producers of the Midwest, 
a glaring example being the $2,000,000,- 
000 per year food subsidies which is in- 
cluded in the OPA bill. 

These subversive, left-wing elements 
are fighting us with all their might be- 
cause we insist upon retaining our tra- 
ditional, representative American form 
of government. We have voted for the 
Kind of an America our forefathers 
dreamed of when they revolted from the 
oppressive tyranny of the king, for the 
kind of an America that was visualized 
oy George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States—an America where 
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opportunity would abound, where indi- 
vidual initiative would flourish and 
where freedom and liberty of the indi- 
vidual would never be crushed. 

Those of us who are on the blacklist 
of the CIO-PAC are threatened with all 
kinds of smear attacks. Their campaign 
is to organize local groups which call 
themselves “independents”; they will use 
the “livery of the Lord to serve the 
devil”; they will call themselves “inde- 
pendent voters,” the purpose of course 
being only to fool the voters. They will 
work both openly and under cover. In 
Missouri each candidate for Congres: 
must file a sworn statement of his cam- 
paign expenditures, which must not ex- 
ceed an amount approximating $3,500 per 
each congressional district. The CIO- 
PAC has brazenly announced that they 
would spend $90,000 in four congression- 
al districts in Missouri this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it an honor 
and distinction to be singled out as one 
of those four. If the time has come when 
I as a Member of the United States 
Congress must bow to the dictates of the 
radical CIO-PAC rather than do the bid- 
ding of the people of the First Congres- 
sional District of Missouri whom I rep- 
resent and to whom I am responsible, 
then I am ready and willing to be de- 
feated; for if the people of Missouri are 
SO passive as to let them get away with 
this, representative government is at an 
end. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the 
New Deal and communism. It is hard to 
tell where one begins and the other 
leaves off. The American people have 
been hoodwinked and caught napping. 
Under the Democratic Party label sub- 
versive elements have flourished and are 
wrecking our republican form of govern- 
ment. Our one big hope is that the Re- 
publican Party can meet this challenge, 
that it can prove to be the strong, effec- 
tive agency to which we may turn in con- 
fidence in this hour of crisis. Inasmuch 
as the Republican Party has not yet 
become tainted by left-wing influence, it 
represents our one big hope of keeping 
America American. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress is the last re- 
maining bulwark assuring our people 
against the loss of their freedom. Amer- 
ica will be as strong as the collective 
strength and integrity of the men we 
send to Congress. If the people’s rep- 
resentatives compromise with their con- 
sciences and become political opportun- 
ists, selling their soul, so to speak, for a 
few votes, if our citizens are willing to 
put up with moral weaklings, ever-ready 
to bow down to the dictates of labor 
racketeers, then continual decay and a 
backward march to medieval times can 
be expected. Only by indeperfdent 
thinking and voting can the future in- 
dependence and integrity of Congress as 
an institution be maintained. 

George S. Penson, president of Harding 
College, has so aptly said: 

If I were a powerful Communist, trying to 
destroy American freedom and paralyze its 
prosperity, I would concentrate on three aims 
which ultimately will reduce any country to 
serfdom. 

First. I would foment strikes and create 
just as much industrial confusion and un- 
certainty as possible. 
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Second. I would scatter biased propaganda, 
misrepresenting businessmen and destroying 
faith in business. I would try to prove pri- 
vate enterprise a failure. 

Third. I would boost all wasteful appro- 
priation bills in Congress and teach people 
to expect something for nothing from gov- 
ernment—this to weaken the Nation’s finan- 
cial structure. 

These three activities, carried on per- 
sistently and long enough would wreck any 
democracy—any republic. 





Office of Price Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
personally called attention frequently to 
the need of extending OPA in the inter- 
est of the American consumer. By this 
time the public must recognize the fact 
that the powerful interests, industrial- 
ists, and producers, such as the livestock 
growers, aided by the packer’s combina- 
tion and the Meat Institute, the dairy 
industry, the grain growers and, in fact, 
all other food growers and producers, 
have and are using their great influence 
to kill the OPA. 

This can result only in increasing the 
prices of their products above the price 
that the consumer can afford to pay, dis- 
regarding the danger they are facing and 
the burden that will be theirs and the 
country’s if we are beset with inflation. 
Nothing that I may state can add to the 
editorial appearing in the July 9 issue of 
the Chistian Science Monitor of the pos- 
sible effect of the nullification of price 
controls upon the general welfare. The 
editorial is most timely and under the 
leave given me I insert it in the RecorpD: 

POLITICAL PRICE BOOSTING 


Unless the American people can make it 
clear to Congress that the general welfare 
must come ahead of special interests, any 
new price-control legislation will be a mere 
pretense. For pressure groups of producers 
who want no control of their commodities 
are starting the old log-rolling game. They 
are beginning to trade votes to riddle the 
substitute OPA bill with exemptions. . 

Senators from States having many pro- 
ducers of meat, dairy, and poultry products 
will be urged by those interests to support 
the Wherry amendment to take controls off 
them. Senators from the oil-producing 
States will be high-pressured by oil interests 
to exempt petroleum and its products from 
price ceilings. Senators from the States that 
grow cotton had already pretty well tied 
OPA’s hands on cotton; now they will ask 
that cottonseed be exempted. 

Other blocs will join the happy parade. 
Each will seek exemption for one product, 
but each will vote for the others’ exemptions 
in exchange for votes for its own pet. The 
result can be a combination of exemptions 
which would largely nullify price controls. 

The total effect may be to increase prices 
of a dozen commodities—or a hundred—in 
order to raise the prices of one which is im- 
portant enough in a given State or area to 
command the votes of Senators from that 
area. Consumers as a whole in that area— 
and in the Nation—may be injured far more 
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than the special interest is aided. But Sen- 
ators and Congressmen figure that each con- 
sumer’s interest is small compared with that 
of the producer, so that consumers will not 
know or will not care enough to penalize 
their representatives in Congress for misrep- 
resenting them. 

This combination of producers’ interests 
seeking price increases has been the con- 
stant enemy of OPA. In some cases pro- 
ducers had legitimate complaints against un- 
duly low ceilings or against OPA red tape. 
And many producers could not fairly he 
asked to pay higher wages without raising 
prices. But considering the price increases 
that have already taken place, the public is 
entitled to feel that most of these pressures 
today are far more concerned with the spe- 
cial interests of various producing blocs than 
with the general welfare. 

The OPA bill which President Truman ve- 
toed plainly showed the marks of such po- 
litical price making. The Wherry and Taft 
amendments in the new Senate bill retain 
many of the same faults. And if the new 
amendments seeking exemptions are log- 
rolled into the bill, it will represent the 
purposes of those who wish to destroy price 
controls, not of the public which wishes to 
maintain some barriers against inflation. 
The public ought to understand this fact 
clearly and to make its wishes known. 





Aims and Purposes of Amvets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 11 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
by Mr. J. H. Leib, who is a representative 
of the American Veterans of World War 
II, setting forth the aims and purposes 
of that organization. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoOrD, as follows: 


SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE AND HOUSE JUDI- 
CIARY SUBCOMMITTEE APPROVE CONGRESSIONAL 
CHARTER FOR AMVETS 

(By J. H. Leib) 

Yesterday, the full Senate Judiciary Com- 
Mittee and a Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
House favorably reported S. 2326 and H. R. 
6719, respectively, to incorporate the Am- 
vets—American Veterans of World War II. 

Amvets throughout the Nation are grate- 
ful for this endorsement and approval by 
the Judiciary Committees of both Houses of 
the Congress. 

Amvets activities and public statements 
have now been favorably commented upon 
by Members of Congress from every State in 
the Union. We have labored tirelessly and 
steadfastly for this enthusiastic support and 
public encouragement. Therefore, we sin- 
cerely hope that Congress will grant Amvets 
& congressional charter as soon as possible. 

Amvets is dedicated to the following pur- 
poses: 

1. To preserve for ourselves and our pos- 
terity the great and basic truths and en- 
during principles upon which this Nation 
was founded. 

2. To maintain a continuing interest in 
the welfare and rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled veterans of World War II and to estab- 
lish facilities for the assistance of all veter- 
ans and to represent them in their claims 


before the Veterans’ Administration and 
other departments without charge. 

3. To dedicate ourselves to the service and 
best interest of the community, State, and 
Nation, to the end that our country shall be 
and remain forever a whole, strong, and free 
Nation 

4. To aid and encourage the abolition of 
prejudice, ignorance, and disease. To en- 
courage universal exercise of the voting fran- 
chise, to the end that there shall be elected 
and maintained in public office men and 
women who hold such office as a public trust 
administered in the best interest of all the 
people. 

5. To advocate the development and means 
by which all Americans may become en- 
lightened and informed citizens and thus 
participate fully in the functions of our 
democracy. 

6. To encourage and support an interna- 
tional organization of all peace-loving na- 
tions, to the end that not again shall any 
nation be permitted to breach their national 
peace. 

7. To continue to serve the best interest of 
our Nation in peace and in war. 

8. To develop to the utmost the human, 
mental, spiritual, and economical resources 
of our beloved Nation. 

9 To perpetuate and preserve the friend- 
ships and comradeship born on the battle- 
front and nurtured in the common experi- 
ence of service to our Nation during time of 
war. 

10. To honor the memory of those men and 
women who gave their lives that a free 
America and a free world might live by the 
creation of living memorials in the form of 
additional educaticnal, cultural, and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

11. To operate as a corporation not for 
profit, and ‘at no part of the income or as- 
sets shall inure to the benefit of any of its 
members, or Officers, not be distributable 
thereto otherwise than upon dissolution or 
final liquidation; and that such corporation 
is organized and shall be operated exclusively 
for charitable, educational, patriotic, and 
civic improvement purposes. 

At this point I would like to recapitulate a 
few of our statements that have appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp from time to time, 
as introduced by the following members of 
Congress: 

The American Veterans of World War II, 
by Hon. RayMonp S. Sprincer, June 1, 1945. 

Principles Adopted by Amvets at National 
Meeting in Chicago, by CLtypE DorLe, Novem- 
ber 6, 1945. 

American Veterans of World War II 
(Amvets) Principles, Constitution and By- 
laws Adopted at its First National Conven- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., October 1945, by Hon, 
CLypE Dorie, November 6, 1945. 

History and Program of Amvets, by Hon. 
CiypEé DoyLe, December 3, 1945. 

New York Amvets Hold First State Conven- 
tion, by Hon. W. STertrnc CoLe, January 15, 
1946. 

Amvets Promote Veterans’ Hospital Educa- 
tional Program, by Hon. MEtvin Pricz, Janu- 
ary 17, 1946. 

Representative Manasco Assists Amvets in 
McLean Housing Project, by Hon. LUTHER 
PatrieK, January 16, 1946. 

Testimony of American Veterans of World 
War II in Support of Senate Bill 1592, by Hon. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, December 18, 1945. 

Veterans’ Problems, Amvets Resolutions, by 
Hon. Purp J. Puivsrin, February 4, 1946. 

Amvets Fight far McLean Gardens, by Hon. 
RaYMOND S. SPRINGER, February 20, 1946. 

Amvets Should Be Included Among the 
Veterans Organizations Who Receive Obsolete 
Rifies For Ceremonial Purposes, by Hon. WIL- 
LIAM E. Hess, March 11, 1946. 

Amvets Reach First Base in Fight for Na- 
tional Medical Center for Veterans, by Hon. 
JAMES W. TRIMBLE, February 7, 1946. 

New York State Ought To Pay Back Pre- 
miums for Veterans’ Retirement Fund, by 
Hon. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, December 10, 1945. 
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Terminal Leave for Enlisted Men, by Hon 
JouN E. Focarty, March 4, 1946. : 

Surplus Housing, by Hon. Ratrx E. Cuvrcy 
February 15, 1946. F 

McLean Gardens for Veterans, by Hon. Jony 
W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., December 20, 1945. 

Radio Discussion Over WLW, Cincinnatj 
Ohio, on World Front Program, by Hon. How- 
argD H. BuFFetTtT, January 24, 1946. 

Payments for Veterans During Labor Dis. 
on by Hon. Frank E. Hoox, November 16 
1945. P 

The Housing Crisis, by Hon. Joun E. Lytr 
February 15, 1946. : 

Mount Alto Veterans’ Facility, by Hon, 
JaMes P. GEELAN, January 24, 1946. 

Rebabilitation of War Amputees, by Hon, 
Ropert HALE, March 25, 1946. 

Discrimination Against Veterans in Ciyjj. 
Service Appointments, by Hon. J. W. Rosiy- 
son, March 25, 1946. 

Distressed Families of Veterans, by Hon. 
HomMeER D. ANGELL, April 8, 1946. 

Amvets Seek President Truman’s Aid for 
Amputees, by Hon. JOHN R. MuRDOCK, March 
14, 1946. 

Amvets Urge Automobiles for War Am- 
putees, by Hon. EpitH Nourse RoceErs, March 
6, 1946. 

Amvets File Appeal for Unemployment 
Compensation Under GI Bill of Rights, by 
Hon. Grorce G. SApOwskKI, March 12, 1946. 

Amvets Urge Adoption of Emergency Hous- 
ing Program, by Hon. PHILIP A. Traynor, 
March 19, 1946. 

Amvets, by Hon. Greorce H. Patton, March 
20, 1946. 

Amvets Officially Recognized as Major Vet- 
erans’ Organization in Michigan, by Hon. 
JOHN D. DINGELL, March 27, 1946. 

Amvets Recommendations on Disposal of 
Surplus Property, by Hon. Louis C. Rasavt, 
May 7, 1946. 

Amvets Deplores Misuse of Priority Rights 
on Surplus Property, by Hon. Dwicur L. 
Rocers, May 15, 1946. 

Veterans’ Administration Cooperates With 
Amvets, by Hon. JozE HENDRICKS, May 31, 1946. 

Amvets Urge Correction of Misuse of Hon- 
orable Discharge Button, by Hon. A. §&. J. 
CaRNAHAN, May 20, 1946. 

Letter From American Veterans of World 
War II to Robert E. Hannegan, by Hon. Dan 
R. McGenesg, April 5, 1946. 

Address of Hon. THomas J. LANE, of Massa- 
chusetts Before Amvets of Chelsea, Mass., by 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, May 15, 1946. 

Amvets Proposal Adopted by War Assets 
Administration and Confirmed by the At- 
torney General, by Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, May 
8, 1946. 

Amvets of Tulsa Oppose Merchant Sea- 
men’s War Service Act, by Hon. Georce B. 
ScHwasBeE, April 4, 1946. 

Mustering-Out Pay, 
Priest, May 25, 1946. 

Increase in Veterans’ Pensions Needed To 
Meet Living Costs, by Hon. Pran« R. HAvEN- 
NER, May 17, 1946. 

Discontinuance of Pension Deauctions of 
Veterans While in Government Hospitals, by 
Hon. Frank T. Starkey, May 10, 1946. 

Retroactive Pay To Discharged Veterans, by 
Hon. Hucu B. MircHen., April 24, 1946. 

Give the Veterans’ Administration 4 
Chance, by Hon. Harry L. Towe, April 15, 
1946. 

National Service Life Insurance Benefits, 
by Hon. ANTrontio M. Fernanvez, April 12, 
1946. 

Proposed Congressional Investigation of 
Surplus Property, ty Hon. E. P. Carville, 
April 8, 1946. 

Veterans’ Priority for Surplus Property, Y 
Senator O’Manoney, April 4, 1946. 

Is There a Caste System in Arlington? by 
Hon. Francis Case, April 4, 1946. 

Civil Service Commission Agrees To Study 
Revision of New Job Application, by Hon. 
Wrrtram 8. Hitt, April 3, 1946. 

Cars for Amputees, by Hon. Cuirroro R. 
Hope, April 1, 1946. 


by Hon. J. Penxcy 
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Terminal Leave for Enlisted Men, by Hon. 
rpank A. Barrett, April 1, 1946. 
“Continuance of Price Control, by Hon. 
pau. BrowN, March 26, 1946. 

Address at Wisconsin State Convention of 
Amvets, by Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, June 11, 
oo Claims of Veterans With Arrested 
Tuberculosis, by Hon, AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
May 31, 1946. 

Will Bureau of Medicine Be the Solution 
to Existing Problems Within the Veterans’ 
Administration, by Hon. ESTEs KEFAUVER, 
November 26, 1945. , 

Is the Construction of Veterans’ Hospitals 
Becoming a Political Football? by Hon. Ray- 
MOND S. SPRINGER, November 29, 1945. 

Veterans of World War II Given a Raw 
Deal on GI Insurance, by Hon. Etuis E. Pat- 
rerSON, November 20, 1945. 





The President Joins the Propagandists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the President of the United States, in a 
recent speech, sought to stir up the fears 
of the American people by stating that 
the price of washing machines would 
increase approximately 30 percent over- 
night directly due to the elimination of 
the Office of Price Administration and 
its ceiling prices. This of course was 
purely propaganda. I would not even 
reply to it were it not for the fact that 
the Blackstone Corp. which manu- 
factures a high-grade washing machine 
is located in my district. This industry 
has had no idea of raising the price of 
its washing machines and it is regretta- 
ble that the President of the United 
States should stoop so low in an effort to 
impress some hysterical people that the 
death of the OPA would overnight raise 
the price of washing machines, as to 
single out washing machines for men- 
tion. The ore person who has done more 
to bring on inflation in this country than 
any other has been our Chief Executive. 
I would suggest that he exercise a little 
judgment in appointing men to admin- 
ister the laws of this country. 

If there were any increase in the price 
of essential products in this country it 
will be due to the inept leadership of 
our Chief Executive who has certainly 
set an example of how to arouse baseless 
fears as well as to break the hold-the- 
line formula. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting some advertisements which 
appeared in the Jamestown (N. Y.) Post- 
Journal of Wednesday Evening, July 3, 
1946, which I think fully answer the in- 
accurate as well as inflammatory state- 
ment of the President of the United 


States with reference to washing ma- 
chines: 


WE ARE HOLDI..G THE LINE ON PRICES FOR ALL 
UNFILLED ORDERS 


P — following letter is being sent to our 
ealers: 


he merchandise you have on order was 
Sold subject to prevailing prices at the time 


of shipment. However, there will be no 
change in prices for this merchandise as a 
result of the termination of OPA. Our prices 
always were competitive before price control 
Was enacted and they will continue to be now 
that the law is no longer in force. We feel 


sure you will also be able to sell this mer- . 


chandise at your present mark-up to assure 
continued good volume to the buying public 
in accordance with price policies already pub- 
licized by most retail stores. 
“Yours very truly, 
“CRAWFORD FURNITURE MANU- 
FACTURING CoRP., 
“CLYDE CRAWFORD, 
“President, Crawford Furniture 
Manufacturing Corp. 
“JAMESTOWN, N. Y.” 


As manufacturers of a basic commodity 
which vitally affects the entire economy, this 
company pledges that so long as it has the 
cooperation of labor and its suppliers we in- 
tend to hold the line. 

JAMESTOWN MALLEABLE IRON CorRP. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


PRICE INCREASES NOT CONTEMPLATED 


The Blackstone Corp., believing that price 
increases of major household appliances are 
unwarranted at the present time, has re- 
quested its 10,000 distributors and dealers by 
the following telegram to adhere without ex- 
ception to present price schedules until fur- 
ther notice: 

“No price changes are contemplated on any 
Blackstone Corp. products. We shall expect 
all our distributors and dealers to rigidly ad- 
here to present schedules and to immediately 
advertise this fact to the public. Our neigh- 
bors are our customers and we will treat them 
fairly regardless of legislative actions. We 
believe in free enterprise for America.” 

Blackstone therefore is proud to be among 
the first to announce its intention to refrain 
from any exploitation of the present situa- 
tion. Blackstone will continue to provide 
better merchandise at fair and equitable 
prices. 

BLACKSTONE CorP. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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or 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, as the 
session of Congress apparently is coming 
to a close, there is one particular item 
of legislation in which a great many of 
us are interested that seemingly is not 
going to be reported to the floor from 
the Committee on Rules. I refer to the 
minimum-wage bill, an essential part of 
the President’s program as announced 
last January. The secretary of the 92 
cosponsors of that particular bill, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Br- 
MILLER], has placed upon the Speaker’s 
desk discharge petition No. 34, and as 
chairman of the cosponsors I urge and 
invite all of the Members of the House 
who are interested in this legislation to 
sign discharge petition No. 34. Let us at 
least bring this vitally important meas- 
ure to the floor for discussion. 
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HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
who voted to extend the Office of Price 
Administration in spite of the President’s 
veto did so rather to protect those who 
pay rent and have to buy groceries out of 
fixed incomes and low wages rather than 
from any confidence in the manner in 
which that bureau has been adminis- 
tered. 

That this lack of confidence is felt by 
many of the very ones that OPA was de- 
signed to assist is shown in the following 
article by Will Allen, which appeared in 
the July 1 issue of Justice, the official 
weekly paper of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union: 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 
(By Will Allen) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Realists in politics 
have said time and again that there is noth- 
ing more fundamental in public relations 
than meat on the table, a shirt on your back, 
and a roof over your head. That’s why some 
observers here are convinced that what Con- 
gress did last week will be the main campaign 
issue next November. If that reasoning is 
true, then it should follow that a lot of Con- 
gressmen committed political suicide when 
they cut the throat of the OPA. 

There is no doubt that Congress has paved 
the way for an inflation that will make the 
average worker’s wages worth less and less as 
each month goes by. Actually, the real au- 
thority over price control has been shifted 
from the OPA to Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton Anderson, who for 3 years has been 
the willing tool of the dairy trust, the food 
processors, and the meat packers in pushing 
for higher and higher prices. The new OPA 
extension act not only protects profits but 
increases them. The answer to that comes 
out in higher prices. 

It is this matter of higher prices and de- 
clining purchasing power of the American 
people that will resound as a campaign issue. 
Next November you'll be hearing a lot about 
whose fault it is. 

Before the baloney starts getting sliced 
next November, it might be appropriate to 
review here what happened to the OPA— 
and who did it. 

The review begins on December 23, 1941, 
when the late President Roosevelt worked 
out an agreement between the Government, 
industry, and labor. That agreement was 
aimed at freezing wages, prices, and profits 
so that the war would not be fought for the 
purpose of creating a new set of billionaires. 
Out of that agreement came a three-point 
program, as follows: The War Labor Board 
would keep wages fixed, the OPA would keep 
prices frozen, and the new tax bill would re- 
capture all excess profits. 

That agreement was never kept. 

Five months later—in May 1942—labor 
complained that it was the only one adher- 
ing to its promise. Wages had not risen but 
prices had. The cost of living already had 
gone up 15 percent. Asa result of that com- 
plaint, it was agreed to increase wages 15 
percent. That was the Little Steel formula. 
And it was further agreed that the line 
would be held at that point and that no 
further increases of either prices or wages 
would be allowed. 

But that agreement was not kept either. 
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In October 1942, President Roosevelt asked 
for and got from the Congress the Economic 
Stabilization Act, which required all prices 
to be stabilized at the level of September 15, 
1942. Prices which had gone beyond that 
level were to be rolled back. The law em- 
powered the President to order this done and 
required him to carry it out. 

That law was as completely ignored as if 
it had never been passed. Prices were neither 
rolled back nor held at the designated level. 
President Roosevelt never ordered its enforce- 
ment. And that provided the basis and the 
beginning of the present inflation which has 
been slowly tightening its grip on the throat 
of the people. 

Leon Henderson was OPA Administrator 
at that time and blame for the rising prices 
and the nonenforcement of the law was 
placed on him. Labor had gotten pretty 
angry at Henderson. Just before he lost his 
job as OPA Administrator, he called a meet- 
ing of labor people in Washington and plead- 
ed for their support. He wanted to remain 
as OPA Administrator. When the labor peo- 
ple asked why they should continue to back 
him, what had he done about holding prices 
down, Henderson replied that it was not his 
fault. He swore that from the day he was 
appointed he had been waiting for the green 
light from the White House to enforce the 
law—and it never came. Then Prentiss 
Brown succeeded Henderson, and the same 
thing happened. He also swore that his 
hands had been tied because the White House 
had failed to give him the green light to 
go ahead and enforce the law. Eventually, 
Chester Bowles took over. 

Not a single one of the three OPA Admin- 
istrators enforced the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942. Bowles has not even 
pretended to do so. 

On the contrary, Rowles has consistently 
followed the policy of appeasing the war 
profiteers. Toward the end of 1943, your 
correspondent discovered that the OPA had 
secretly been making a series of war profit 
studies, showing that the war profits of mid- 
dlemen were ranging from 400 to 1,000 per- 
cent above prewar levels. 

When Justice published these revelations, 
what was the result? Bowles suppressed the 
war profits studies in order to appease the 
war profiteers who were angered by having 
the spotlight played on them. 

In an interview with Bowles at that time, 
your correspondent asked him why he had 
ordered the suppression of the war profit 
studies. He said that if he hadn’t done so, 
Congress would cripple the OPA. 

So Bowles did it his way. And what hap- 
pened? Congress has gone ahead and 
crippled the OPA anyway. 

In the meantime, the interplay of wage 
and price factors has become so complicated 
_. that it is now almost impossible to disen- 

tangle them. In 1942, the line could have 
been held with fairness to everybody. To- 
day, it is almost impossible to draw a line 
at any point without doing an injustice to 
somebody. Today, the inflationary spiral is 
moving so fast that it would require heroic 
measures to achieve the fairness and balance 
that it would have been easy to maintain in 
1942. 

Whose fault is it? That question is bound 
to come up in November. 

Here, in rapid summary, is the record. 

From that record, it is fairly clear that the 
fault lies initially with the appeasement 
policies of the administration, of Chester 
Bowles and his predecessors in OPA. Sec- 
ondarily, it is the fault of the kind of Con- 
gress we have. There are too many repre- 
sentatives of profiteers and the profit-minded 
in Congress—and not enough representatives 
of the plain, hard-working people of the 
country. 

And, come next November, don’t let any 
weasel-word artists kid you out of this plain 
truth, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing column by Malvina Lindsay on the 
library demonstration bill, introduced by 
me in the House and by Senator Hitt in 
the Senate. This column appeared in 
the Washington Post of July 11, 1946: 

Race AGAINST IGNORANCE 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 
FOUR-YEAR PLAN 


Can mass production of knowledge, now 
needed more urgently than motor cars or 
refrigerators, be stepped up? 

Can approximately 80,000,000 American 
adults and near adults be informed sufficient- 
ly to make the grave decisions on public af- 
fairs they face in the next 5, 10, or 20 years? 

One attempt to answer this is the effort to 
get more funds, Federal and State, spent on 
education. Another is the widespread cam- 
paign organizations and individuals are car- 
rying on to prepare Americans for their 
greater public responsibilities. Still another 
is the library demonstration bill now in Con- 
gress. 

Representative Emity Tarr Dovuc.ias, of 
Illinois, who introduced the bill in the 
House, Senator LIsTer Hm, of Alabama, in- 
troduced it in the Senate, was led to do 
so after pondering the question: Would his- 
tory have been different after World War I 
if the American people had had greater ac- 
cess to knowledge? 

An ardent campaign for disarmament and 
international cooperation was carried on im- 
mediately after the other war. But not 
enough solid effort was put into inciting 
people to think for themselves—and to keep 
on thinking. Representative DoucLas, who 
still remembers with a shudder the regi- 
mented chant of Hitler's youth she heard 
in Germany in the late 1930's, was deter- 
mined that oncoming Americans should be 
encouraged to use their own minds, and 
should have information on which to whet 
their thinking. 

She discovered that in 1920, about 60,- 
000,000 Americans—57 percent of the pop- 
ulace—had no access to public libraries. 
But she also found out that today there 
are still 35,000,000 Americans—one-fourth 
of the entire population—to whom public 
reading services are not available, and that 
more than 600 counties (about one in five) 
are without a single p iblic library. What 
a threat that had held for democratic govern- 
ment, dependent on public opinion. 

Yet it was evident that Americans were 
hungry for books. In the last 16 years the 
use of books in 6,000 public libraries in the 
United States had doubled, and in many 
libraries books were being worn out faster 
than they could be replaced. Librarians no 
longer had to advertise their wares and lure 
the public. First the depression and then 
the war had turned a people toward its 
free libraries, sent them seeking light from 
wiser minds on the problems they faced. 

The library service bill provides for a 4- 
year library demonstration project, with Fed- 
eral aid enabling States to take library serv- 
ices to citizens in need of them. The project 
will function as a laboratory for studying 
needs and methods for possible services in 
the future. A cooperating State will receive 
& minimum aid of $25,000 a year, and up to 
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an additional $50,000 if it matches that 
amount. 

State libraries will conduct the service ac. 
cording to their own plans, which might in. 
clude branch libraries in villages or country 
stores, traveling bookmobiles for rura] areas 
documentary films for churches and farmers’ 
meetings, books for the bedridden, story 
hours for children, book discussion groups 
for adults. 

A Senate Subcommittee on Education ang 
Labor thought so highly of the bill following 
its hearings on it that it extended the service 
provision from 4 to 5 years, and raised the 
maximum Federal aid to $75,000. The House 
Committee on Education, which has had the 
bill since March, has not yet held hearings 

That many Americans today are as zealous 
for books as was young Abe Lincoln has been 
demonstrated in those States that have taken 
library service to remote areas. The spreaq 
of rural electrification has also increased the 
demand for books, as has been evidenced in 
the seven TVA States. 

Naturally it is not expected that people 
having their first contact with libraries wij) 
start in reading about politics and economics. 
The greatest demand is for the self-help 
books, as those on cooking, nutrition, can- 
ning, health, homemaking, farming, child 
care, and hobbies. Westerns, detective 
stories, and romances are always in demand. 
But occasionally a novice reader takes to the 
classics, or to books on science and politics. 

As these readers are increasingly exposed to 
books, their tastes usually expand, their in- 
terests enlarge. They are less likely to make 
their decisions by instinct and prejudice. 
Some of them may even develop into com- 
munity leaders—if not Abe Lincolns, 
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or 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times 
of July 11, 1946: 


TERMINAL-LEAVE PAY 


There can be no quarrel on grounds of 
equity with the bill to pay veterans $2,750,- 
000,000 in terminal-leave pay. Up to ths 
time such payments have been made to of- 
ficers, but not to enlisted men. Certainly 
this is an area where full equality of treat- 
ment is desirable. The major criticism of 
this proposal has been that the addition of 
such a large volume of cash, as approved by 
the House of Representatives, would add sub- 
stantially to the inflationary pressures at 4 
time when they are already intense. In this 
connection, it will be recalled that the pay- 
ment of the 1936 bonus to veterans of the 
First World War was reflectec. in a short- 
lived boom in business activity. 

The proposal by the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee that these payments should 
be made in 5-year nonnegotiable interest- 
bearing Government bonds helps to overcome 
the inflation argument. While it is undoubt- 
edly true that some veterans have immedi- 
ate and pressing needs to meet, the addition 
of such a large volume of spending inevitably 
would raise prices still further. Such a price 
increase would reduce the purchasing power 
or the real value of the payments received. 
It also would affect adversely and severe'y 
many other yeterans who are living on pel 











sions and who would not benefit from these 
new payments. 

Undoubtedly the receipt of these bonds will 
induce greater spending by some veterans, 
but there will be a small offset because of 
the inclusion of officers in the plan, with 
the consequent reduction in the net spend- 
able income they receive upon leaving the 
service. By deferring the payments and 
spreading them over several years the impact 
upon the price level will be reduced and the 
yeteran will be assured of obtaining more 
real goods and services for his money than 
otherwise would be the case. 
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HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article from the 
Washington Star of Sunday, July 7, 1946: 
COMMERCE OFFICIALS REACH SOVIET WITH 

WALLACE TRADE PLANS 


Moscow, July 6—Two United States Com- 
merce Department officials arrived here today 
to present to the Russian Government Secre- 
tary Wallace’s proposals for a stabilized im- 
port-export trade between the two countries 
which may total $500,000,000 annually by 
1950. 

E. C. Ropes, chief of the Soviet Union Divi- 
sion of the Commerce Department, and Lewis 
Lorwin, departmental economist, who will 
remain here for 60 days, said a healthy trade 
could be carried on between the two nations 
regardless of the fate of the American-Soviet 
loan proposal. 

The pair will meet Monday with the 
Russian ministry of trade. 

Mr. Ropes said the Commerce Department 
believed that, because of the postwar needs 
of the two countries, contracts could be 
drawn providing for American exports to 
Russia totaling up to $400,000,000, while 
Russia exports to the United States should 
amount to $100,000,000 annually. 

“We can offer them machinery and indus- 
trial ‘know-how,’” Mr. Ropes said. “They 
can offer us all kinds of raw materials.” 

“Right now,” he added, “the United States 
is getting furs and such things as horse 
manes and tails and Arctic hare hair. We 
could use more of such things as timber, 
pulpwood, chromite, and manganese.” 

Present trade under the 1935 commercial 
agreement, Mr. Ropes said, amounted to 
$113,000,000 in United States exports to Rus- 
sia during the first 3 months of 1946, while 
Russia during the same period sent to the 
— States $31,000,000 in goods, mostly 

urs, 

American exports at the present rate would 
total about $500,000,000 yearly, but Mr. Ropes 
said this current figure was due to a backlog 
of $280,000,000 in nonmilitary orders placed 
during the war years. New commercial con- 
tracts will have to be written this year or the 
total will drep sharply, he said. 


It should be noted that lumber and 
pulp imports to the United States from 
Russia are to be encouraged by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

Up to this time imports to the United 
States from Russia consisted largely of 
furs. Wisconsin produces 60 percent of 
the fur of the United States. 
wut is now reported that the so-called 
World Economic Conference,” where a 
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few men were to sit around a table and 
give away American jobs and American 
markets, has been postponed until after 
the fall elections. 

Inflation is one problem, but if the 
plans of Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce, are carried out, considera- 
tion had better be given to the conse- 
quences to the hourly wage rates and 
jobs of the people in this country work- 
ing in the pulp and paper mills and the 
pottery- and glass-manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

Under legislation enacted last year, 
President Truman was delegated the 
power to reduce the duties on imports 
by 50 percent. Members of Congress 
who supported that legislation might 
well check with the pulp- and paper-mill 
workers and the glass and pottery 
workers, as well as the other millions 
of American workers in other industries 
to obtain the results of this reduction 
of import duties. 

In 1939 over 10,000,600 Americans were 
without jobs and other millions had only 
part-time jobs. What wealth has been 
added to the national resources of our 
country since that time or what condi- 
tions warrant the consideration of addi- 
tional imports of commodities to com- 
pete with American labor? 





Servants at Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sincere and real pleasure today to ask 
unanimous consent of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to insert in the COoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the president’s address 
entitled “Servants at Law,” delivered by 
John G. Buchanan, Esq., the honored 
president of the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciation, a member of the Allegheny 
County bar from Pittsburgh, given be- 
fore the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City. N. J.,on June 27, 
1946, 

We in Pittsburgh are proud of our em- 
inent counselors at law and hold in high 
esteem the recent presidents of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association from 
Pittsburgh, John G. Buchanan, as well 
as Gifford King Wright, my former part- 
ner, who have contributed so much 
through the association to the raising 
of all legal standards. 

May I point out to the Congress by 
way of introduction and emphasis, a 
point made by this eminent jurist in his 
address, namely, that— 

In the case of the new World Court, as in 
the case of the old, only two great powers 
have failed up to the present time to sub- 
mit themselves to the jurisdiction—Russia 
and the United States. Are we to follow the 
precedent of Russia rather than that of 
Great Britain, France, Canada, Australia, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway? Be- 
sides, who knows but that evidence on the 
part of the United States of a peaceful dis- 
position and a desire to settle controversies 
by legal judgments rather than by force of 
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arms may not be the means of bringing 
Russia into wholehearted cooperation with 
the other members of the family of nations? 
More than 100 years ago Alfred Tennyson 
asked a question which we have still to 
answer: 
“Ah, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year?” 


In this brief address I shall relate the 
stories of three epochal efforts of lawyers to 
meet the challenge of the question. Two of 
them were successful and one hangs in the 
balance. 

I 

There was doubtless a time when the good 

old rule sufficed our ancestors— 

“The simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

But in Britain that time must have been 
more than 1,300 years ago, after the last 
Roman legions had left the island in 407 
and before the earliest Anglo-Saxon code of 
which we have record, that of Aethelbert, 
King of Kent, was promulgated about the 
year 600. 

I shall not dwell on the methods of trial 
by ordeal of fire and ordeal of water, which 
were in vogue not only before but after the 
Norman Conquest, but content myself with 
referring to the wager of battle, which is 
believed to have been introduced into Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror in 1066. It 
was doubtless an improvement over the un- 
regulated family feud, which probably pre- 
ceded it and which existed in some parts 
of the United States within recent years. 
Was it not better for David to accept the 
challenge of Goliath than to have a thousand 
Hebrews and a thousand Philistines lose 
their lives in deciding the issue of the day? 

In criminal cases the accused and the 
accuser had to fight in person, except in the 
case of men past 60 years of age, men who 
could plead mayhem (which, significantly, 
included the loss of front teeth), women, and, 
after 1176, when the benefit of clergy arose, 
clerics. 

In civil cases a champion could be hired, 
and the business of the champion became a 
lucrative one, even though, in order to put in 
an appearance, it was commonly necessary for 
him to perjure himself by claiming to be a 
witness, or that his father on his deathbed 
bade him to bear witness, as to the truth of 
the cause. 

It must be remembered that there were no 
lawyers in England when trial by battle origi- 
nated. The Conqueror, however, brought 
with him so-called serjeants or servants of 
the King, and sometime during the Norman 
period an order arose, styled the serjeants of 
the king at law, servientes regis ad legem. 
From these servants at law were later re- 
cruited all the judges of the realm. 

From Normandy had come to England also 
the inquest, a valuable part of the king’s gov- 
ernmental system. Domesday Book was 
compiled out of verdicts of inquests. But it 
was not until the reign of Henry II, about a 
hundred years after the Conquest, that this 
institution was utilized as a means of decid- 
ing lawsuits. In this reign the assizes were 
“thought out and invented in many vigils,” 
as the great Bracton said in the next century, 
and were legalized by royal ordinances. In 
the assizes, trial by jury instead of trial by 
battle could be had as a matter of right. 

Circuit rolls in the reign of Henry III, 
selected at random by Pollock and Maitland, 
disclosed 81 cases determined by verdicts, 
two by other peacefu! methods of trial, and 
none by wager of battle. The servants at law 
had done thcir work so well that the admin- 
istration of justice according to the course 
of the common law, with negligible excep- 
tions, has been peaceable and orderly for 
seven centuries. 
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Let us pass over six of those centuries. In 
1786, 3 years after the treaty of peace by 
which the independence of the United States 
of America was recognized, John Jay wrote to 
Washington, “I am uneasy and apprehen- 
sive, more so than during the war.” And a 
hundred years later John Fiske, the great his- 
torian, wrote (“Critical Period of American 
History,” p. 65), “It is not too much to say 
that the period of 5 years following the peace 
of 1783 was the most critical moment in all 
the history of the American people.” There 
were disputes about trade. There were even 
graver disputes about territory. Let it suffice 
to tell the story of one of them, as related by 
Fiske. 

In 1782 a controversy between Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. as to the sovereignty 
over the Wyoming Valley was decided in 
favor of our State by a court of commis- 
sioners selected by lot from persons named 
by the Continental Congress. Two years 
later, during a great winter flood, when the 
settlers in the valley were starving, John 
Dickinson, President of Pennsylvania, urged 
the legislature to send relief. But the mem- 
bers of the legislature said that if the ac- 
cursed Yankees had stayed in Connecticut, 
where they belonged, they would have kept 
out of harm’s way, and the desolation of the 
valley was said to have been contrived by 
the Deity with the express object of punish- 
ing these trespassers. A scheme was devised 
for driving them out and partitioning their 
lands among a company of speculators. A 
force of militia was sent, ostensibly to assist 
in restoring order in the valley, but the 
soldiers stole what they could find, dealt out 
blows to the men and insults to the women, 
until their violence was met with violence in 
return. The militia then attacked the set- 
tlement, turned some 500 people out of doors, 
burned their houses to the ground, drove 
the. wretched victims, many of them women, 
old men, and little children, into the wilder- 
ness at the point of the bayonet, and told 
them to find their way to Counecticut with- 
out delay. Many died of exhaustion or 
furnished food for wolves. The sheriff of 
Northumberland County was sent with a 
posse to protect the settlers. The command- 
er of the militia disobeyed the sheriff and 
kept up a guerrilla warfare. All the Con- 
necticut men flew to arms, and men were 
killed on both sides. A regiment was then 
sent from Philadelphia under Colonel Arm- 
strong, who persuaded the Connecticut men 
to lay down their arms, assuring them that 
they should meet with no ill treatment and 
that their enemy should be disarmed also. 
But the Connecticut men were forthwith 
treated as prisoners, and 76 of them were 
handcuffed and thrown into jail at Easton or 
Northumberland. Great was the indigna- 
, tion in New England when these deeds were 
heard of. A war between Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania might easily have grown out 
of the matter, but was averted through a 
singular feature in the Pennsylvania con- 
stitution. The Council of Censors, which 
was assembled once in 7 years in order to 
inquire whether the State had been properly 
governed, held its regular meeting, engaged 
in a hot controversy with the legislature, 
and awakened public sympathy for the suf- 
ferers, so that the legislature finally dis- 
avowed the acts of the militia and ordered 
restitution to be made to the persecuted 
settlers from Connecticut. 

Three years later the Constitutional Con- 
vention assembled in Philadelphia. I sup- 
pose that no other body of men of equal 
ability has ever met upon this continent. 
George Washington was there, and Benja- 
min Franklin, the two greatest Americans of 
their day. They were not lawyers, but the 
servants at law were there in large numbers. 
If my count is correct, 35 of the 55 delegates 
in attendance were members of the bar. 
Madison of Virginia, chief author of the large 


States plan; Paterson of New Jersey, author 
of the small States plan; Ellsworth and Sher- 
man of Connecticut, proponents of the com- 
promise which prevailed, all were lawyers. 
Every one of the 12 States represented sent 
at least one lawyer. Among them were Lang- 
don of New Hampshire; King of Massachu- 
setts; Hamilton of New York (one of the 
greatest lawyers that our country has ever 
produced); Wilson and Gouverneur Morris 
of Pennsylvania; Dickinson, once of Pennsyl- 
vania but now of Delaware; Luther Martin of 
Maryland, afterward leader of the bar of the 
United States, who opposed the adoption of 
the Constitution; Wythe and Randolph of 
Virginia; Alexander Martin of North Caro- 
lina; John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth, and 
Charles Pinckney of South Carolina; Few of 
Georgia. 

Nowhere was the handiwork of the ser- 
vants at law in the Convention more notably 
successful than in article III, section 2, of 
the Constitution, which provides that the 
judicial power shall extend, among other 
cases, to controversies between two or more 
States, and that in cases in which a State 
shall be party the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction. An examination of the 
United States Reports discloses no less than 
65 cases where jurisdiction has been sus- 
tained in the Supreme Court in controversies 
between States from 1799 until the present 
years. 

A large variety of subjects is dealt with in 
the cases between States: The title to land 
which had been the subject of grants by both 
parties; the determination of boundaries; 
compacts between the parties as to bound- 
aries and bridges over boundary rivers; ex- 
tradition; obstructions to navigation; the dis- 
posal of sewage; the use of water of streams; 
foreclosure on property held as security and 
judgment for the balance; the apportion- 
ment of a State debt between a mother State 
and a State carved out of its territory; inter- 
ference with interstate commerce in natural 
gas; flooding; the domicile of a decedent for 
inheritance-tax purposes; the drainage of 


_surface water; the drainage of the waters of 


the Great Lakes into the Mississippi; specific 
performance of a contract to build a bridge; 
the dumping of garbage into rivers. In short, 
matters involving health, property, obliga- 
tions, sovereignty, disputes of almost every 
character have been submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of the Supreme Court in the exercise 
of a jurisdiction that is made mandatory on 
the States by the Constitution. 

In 157 years of the history of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution, war between 
the States, which was threatened in more 
than one instance before its adoption, has 
been averted except for a period of 4 years. 
The servants at law in the Constitutional 
Convention performed their function well. 


mr 


Let us pass over another 130 years. The 
First World War is ended. The League of 
Nations is established. The Council of the 
League, in February 1920, invites 10 distin- 
guished jurists to frame a plan for a World 
Court. Five of them are nationals of great 
powers and five are representatives of small 
nations. Among the former is Elihu Root, 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, United 
States Senator, winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, leader of the bar, soon to become the 
founder and honorary president of the Amer- 
ican Law Institute. 

The Committee of Jurists proposed to the 
League of Nations the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was adopted by the League on Decem- 
ber 13, 1920. The Court was given jurisdic- 
tion “in all or any of the classes of legal 
disputes concerning: 

“(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

“(b) any question of international law; 

“(c) the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; 
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“(d) the nature of extent of the reparation 
to be made for the breach of an internationa) 
obligation.” 

The fifteen members of the Court were 
to be elected by the Assembly and by the 
Council of the League from a list of persons 
nominated by the national groups in the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. If more 
than one national of a state should be elect. 
ed, the eldest only should be considereq as 
elected. 

The great servants at law from 10 differ. 
ent nations constituting the Committee o; 
Jurists offered to the world a tribunal by 
which disputes that nations could not settle 
amicably could be determined without 
recourse to war. 

Fifty-seven states, including the Unite 
States of America, signed the protocol of the 
Court by their plenipotentiaries at various 
times from 1921 to 1936, and the govern. 
ments of 50 of them ratified it and accepted 
the jurisdiction of the Court. All the great 
powers except Russia and the United States 
submitted themselves to its jurisdiction, 
The United States Senate voted in favor of 
ratification by to 36, seven less than the 
requisite two-thirds, on January 29, 1935. 

In spite of the fact that the United States 
failed to adhere to the Court or to con- 
tribute to its support, nominees of our coun- 
try always sat among its members: John 
Bassett Moore, Charles Evans Hughes, Frank 
B. Kellogg, Manley O. Hudson. 

This World Court rendered judgments in 
32 cases, involving 24 nations, and gave ad- 
visory opinions to the Assembly or the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations in about the 
same number of cases, in which a similar 
number of states were represented before the 
Court. 

To take a few examples, the Judgments of 
the Court dealt with the right of Germany 
to refuse access to the Kiel Canal to vessels 
of Great Britain and France; the liability of 
Bulgaria to Greece for acts committed vut- 
side Bulgarian territory; the liability of 
Great Britain as mandatory in Palestine for 
granting concessions which might cause loss 
to a Greek subject; the legality of expropria- 
tions by Poland of German property in Upper 
Silesia; the legality of criminal proceedings 
in Turkey against a Frenchman in connec- 
tion with a collision on the high seas of a 
French steamer with a Turkish steamer; the 
interpretation of a German-Polish conven- 
tion concerning schools; the payment in gold 
of Serbian and Brazilian loans issued in 
France. 

I wish to emphasize that, just as in the 
case of the suits between States in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, all man- 
ner of questions affecting the sovereignty of 
the parties have been peaceably settled by the 
judgments of the World Court. In no case 
has the losing party failed to comply with 
the judgment. 

The American Bar Association urged upon 
the San Francisco Conference that the 
United Nations should adopt the Permanent 
Court of International Justice as its judicial 
branch. Te Conference did not do so in 
form, but in substance chapter XIV of the 
Charter of the United Nations, establishing 
the new International Court of Justice, fol- 
lows almost exactly the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. The 
51 nations which signed the Charter by its 
terms kecame ipso facto parties to the 
Statute of the International Court. 

The Charter was ratified by the Senate of 
the United States last July, with only two 
negative votes. It became effective on Oc- 
tober 26 last. The judges of the Court have 
been elected by the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Among them ‘1s 
the Honorable Green H. Hackworth, legal 
adviser to the Department of State of the 
United States. Seven countries, 
including Russia, Great Britain, and France, 
one Asiatic country, one African country, and 
six American countries are represented in the 








Court. The President of the earlier Court, 
senor Guerrero, of Salvador, has been elected 
president. Declarations by Great Britain, 
France, Canada, in fact by a large majority 
of the United Nations, have been filed which 
recognize as compulsory the jurisdiction of 
the Court in relation to any other member 
of the United Nations. Senator Morse has 
introduced a resolution to recognize the jur- 
isdiction of the Court as compulsory for a 
period of 5 years in relation to any other 
state accepting the same obligation, and 
Congressman HERTER has introduced a joint 
resolution to a like effect in the House of 
Representatives. The State Department has 
expressed the opinion that either measure 
would furnish a satisfactory legal basis for 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court. The President has expressed 
himself as in favor of the principle of the 
resolutions. Why, then, do not the Foreign 
Relations Committees of the two Houses re- 
port the resolutions? There is every reason 
to suppose that they would be passed by 
large majorities. 5 

In the case of the new World Court, as in 
the case of the old, only two great powers 
have failed up to the present time to submit 
themselves to the jurisdiction—Russia and 
the United States. Are we to follow the 
precedent of Russia rather than that of 
Great Britain, France, Canada, Australia, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Norway? Besides, 
who knows but that evidence on the part of 
the United States of a peaceable disposition 
and a desire to settle controversies by legal 
judgments rather than by force of arms may 
not be the means of bringing Russia into 
wholehearted cooperation with the other 
members of the family of nations? 

The American Bar Association at its meet- 
ing in Cincinnati last December and this 
association at its meeting at Hershey in Jan- 
uary adopted resolutions strongly urging the 
President and the Senate to take appropriate 
action at the earliest practicable time to de- 
posit a declaration recognizing as compulsory 
for 5 years the jurisdiction of the Court in 
relation to any other state accepting the same 
obligation, without prejudice to the right of 
the parties to have timely recourse to other 
methods for the peaceable settlement of 
disputes. No action of these associations, no 
action on the part of any body of lawyers, 
can be more timely than this or should com- 
mand more fully the support and influence of 
members of the bar. 

Most disputes between individuals can be 
Settled out of court, but if there were no 
court to which they could appeal, could their 
disputes be settled without violence? Most 
disputes between nations can be settled out 
of court, but if there is no court to which 
they can appeal. can their disputes be settled 
Without war? 

Nearly eight centuries ago servants at law 
substituted trial by jury for trial by battle 
in the settlement of disputes between sub- 
jects of the realm and between the king 
and his subjects. More than a century and 
a half ago servants at law substituted trial 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
for interstate fighting and incipient anarchy, 
Shall not servants at law prevail now in sub- 
stituting the arbitrament of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for the “arbitrament 
of swords” between nations? It is as true 
now as it ever was, that “all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” By 
the substitution of trial by jury for trial by 
battle, “the doubtful event of the duel” and 

the severe punishment of an unexpected 
and premature death * * * or at least 
the opprobrium of a lasting infamy” were 
avoided. By the substitution of trial by the 
International Court of Justice for war will 
be avoided the premature deaths not merely 
of champions but of millions of innocent 
noncombatants, 
ate verdict of a jury may be wrong, but 
1S to be accepted rather than the verdict 
of a duel. The judgment of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States may be wrong, 
but it is to be accepted rather than civil 
war. The judgment of the International 
Court of Justice may be wrong, but it is to 
be accepted rather than a world war of 
atomic bombs. Let us awake, “stretch every 
nerve, and press with vigor on” to bring 
about submission to the jurisdiction of that 
Court. There can be no peace and order 
in the world if the greatest nations are ex- 
empted from the power of the law of nations. 





Resolution of American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas thousands of our members have 
been deprived of their opportunities for 
much-needed employment and additional 
thousands are threatened with loss of their 
jobs, due to a lack of soda ash, an essential 
raw material used in the production of glass- 
ware; and 

Whereas this condition, we understand, is 
due to the use by the Department of the 
Interior of its governmental misuse of hav- 
ing first call on the only ava‘'able supply of 
soda ash, that which is under the control of 
the War ..ssets Administration; and 

Whereas this soda ash, acquired by the 
Department of the Interior, supposedly for 
governmental use, is not used by or for the 
Government but has been turned over to 
glass manufacturers in Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas we believe this to be a direct and 
brazen misuse of the authority in the law, 
which has for its plain purpose and intent 
the granting to governmental agencies of 
first call on goods or articles under control 
of the War Assets Administration for govern- 
mental use: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union cf North America, in con- 
vention assembled, vigorously protest against 
a continuation of such a brazen perversion of 
the privilege granted to the Department of 
the Interior to acquire Government surplus 
stores of soda ash, and we insist that such 
stocks of soda ash now in the control of the 
Department of the Interior and of the War 
Assets Administration not to be used directly 
for governmental use be mad* available to 
the American glass manufacturers so badly 
in need of this material that their plants 
have closed down or are threatened with 
having to chose down; and such necessary 
stocks of soda ash made available to these 
glassware manufacturing plants will provide 
thousands of much-needed jobs for our mem- 
bers; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of vhis resolution be 
telegraphed to Hon. John Krug, Secretary of 
the Interior; Hon. Lewis Schwellenbach, Sec- 
retary of Labor; Hon. Rohn Small, Director of 
Civilian Production Board; Hon. John Steel- 
man, Director, Stabilization and Reconver- 
sion; Hon. Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States; Administrator of War Assets 
Administration, Hon. Louis E. Graham; Hon. 
JoHN TaABER; Hon. R. B. WIGGLESworRTH; and 
Hon, Tuomas A. JENKINS, all Washington, 
D. C. 





Harry H. Cook, 
International President. 
CHARLES M. SCHEFF, 
International Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 
of North America, Columbus, Ohio, 
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Twelve OPA Regulations and 325 Amend- 
ments on Meat and Livestock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I heard a speaker say 
that OPA had issued 12 regulations on 
meat and more than 100 amendments. 
I was inclined to discount the story until 
I got a letter from a small packing plant 
saying that it was impossible to operate 
their business and keep up with changes 
in the law. SoI wrote the Office of Price 
Administration and asked them to give 
me a list of the price regulations which 
had been issued and the number of 
amendments thereto. 

To my surprise I find that there had 
been issued since the fall of 1942 nine 
regulations at the wholesale level with 
204 amendments. 

At the retail level three regulations 
had been issued with a total of 96 amend- 
ments. 

In addition to this there have been 
regulations on live hogs and live cattle 
with a total of 25 amendments thereto. 

With the permission of the House, I 
place in the Recorp the letter from the 
Office of Price Administration. People 
have been perplexed by the absence of 
meat and they will be interested in see- 
ing how complicated is the problem of 
regulations as indicated by this state- 
ment: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1946. 
The Honorable FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Case: In your letter of June 8 
you asked for the number of meat regulations 
which have been issued and the number of 
amendments to each. 

Since the fall of 1942, when specific dollar- 
and-cents ceilings were written on meat 
products, the following price regulations have 
been issued: ; 

RMPR 148: Dressed hogs and wholesale 
pork cuts; number of amendments, 34. 

RMPR 169: Beef and veal carcasses and 
wholesale cuts; number of amendments, 72. 

RMPR 239: Lamb and mutton carcasses 
and wholesale cuts; number of amendments, 
26. . 

RMPR 156: Canned meats; 
amendments, 13. 

MPR 286: Certain sausage products for war 
procurement agencies; number of amend- 
ments, 8. 

MPR 389: Ceiling prices for certain sausage 
products at wholesale; number of amend- 
ments, 25. 

MPR 398: Variety meats and edible by- 
products at wholesale; number of amend- 
ments, 15. 

MPR 334: Rabbits; 
ments, 3. 

Note.—Rabbits have been decontrolled, 
and this regulation is no longer in effect. 

MPR 367: Horsemeat; number of amend- 
ments, 8. 

The above meat price regulations are at 
the wholesale level. In addition to these, 
we have the following retail meat price regu- 
lations: 

MPR 336: Retail ceiling prices for pork 
cuts and certain sausage products, number 
of amendments, 33. 
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MPR 355: Retail ceiling prices for beef, 
veal, lamb, and mutton; number of amend- 
ments, 38. 

MPR 394: Retail ceiling prices for kosher 
beef, veal, lamb, and mutton; number of 
amendments, 22. 

In addition to the above regulations affect- 
ing meat, we have in effect MPR 469 (live 
hogs) and MPR 574 (live bovine animals). 
These regulations set prices on live hogs and 
live cattle and calves. The live-hog regu- 
lation has 20 amendments, and the live-cattle 
regulation 5 amendments. 

In the case of most of the regulations, the 
order first provided for specific prices on the 
basic commodities. As additional informa- 
tion was obtained we issued amendments to 
set dollar-and-cents prices on additional 
items. However, most of the amendments to 
the regulation have been issued to provide 
price changes, particularly with reference to 
Government purchases, or to make adjust- 
ments as new situations arose. In issuing 
these amendments we have attempted to keep 
our regulations on a workable basis and 
provide as little hardship as possible to the 
industry. In many instances the number of 
amendments could have been reduced had 
we postponed action on certain items until 
several changes were necessary. This would, 
however, have caused hardship to particular 
operators, consequently, amendments were 
issued as the need arose. 

This office has in effect, in addition to the 
price regulations listed, control order 2, a 
regulation which places certain limitations 
on the volume of slaughter. This regulation 
has one amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pavut A. PORTER, 
Administrator. 





An Open Letter to Mr. Attlee by 
Philadelphia Jewish Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
letter: — 


JuLyY 10, 1946, 
The Right Honorable CLEMENT R. ATTLEE, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
London, England. 

Dear Mr. PRIME MINISTER: This letter con- 
cerns British policy with respect to Palestine. 
It is about a serious moral and humanitarian 
issue on which millions of Americans, Jews 
and Christians alike, now have a very strong 
opinion. So strong is this opinion and so 
disturbed are these Americans that only an 
immediate change in British policy, pro- 
claimed not by mere words but by definite 
action within the next several days, will pre- 
vent serious damage to Anglo-American eco- 
nomic relations. 

This newspaper is a responsible publica- 
tion. We are liberal and progressive, but 
certainly not radical or extremist. Our read- 
ers represent a good cross section of Phila- 
delphia Jewry, the third largest Jewish com- 
munity in the United States. We have care- 
fully considered the contents of this letter 
for along time. It is our honest belief that 
it is exactly the kimd of letter practically all 
of our readers would like to send you, except 
that most of them would be less temperate 
in their language. 

We will speak plainly and straight from the 
shoulder. Our State Department would 


write according to protocol; not we or our 
readers. We don’t know how and we don’t 
care to know. 

As official head of a professedly demo- 
cratic goverment, you should be interested 
in what people think. As Prime Minister of 
a country which depends so much, in war 
and in peace, upon American support, you 
owe your country the duty of listening to us. 

We Americans like the British people, but 
we don’t like the Government it has chosen. 
If the British people suffer from our hostile 
response to some of the policies and actions 
of that Government, let the people call its 
Government to account. 

We don’t like the long line of broken 
pledges to the Jews made by Great Britain 
with reference to Palestine. 

We didn't like the way your Labor Party 
lost no time, as soon as it came into power 
in 1945, breaking its solemn pledge on Pales- 
tine embodied in its many strong pro-Zionist 
resolutions and in its party platform. 

We don’t like your Government’s cruel 
and murderous policy of do-nothing for the 
“liberated” Jews stagnating to death in the 
concentration camps of Europe. We didn’t 
like your rejection of President Truman's 
humanitarian request that 100,000 refugee 
Jews be permitted to enter Palestine at once 
and your stalling counter-proposal that an 
Anglo-American Committee be appointed to 
investigate a situation to which all the world 
except you and your Government knew the 
answer. 

We don’t like the brazen manner in which 
you and your Government have refused to 
accept the unanimous recommendation of 
your committee for immediate admission of 
160,000 displaced Jews into Palestine, after 
the British Foreign Minister, Mr. Bevin, had 
assured members of the committee that their 
recommendations would be implemented 
forthwith if they would be unanimous. We 
didn’t like Mr. Bevin's recent vulgarity. 

But now we are horrified and shocked be- 
yond human endurance at the brutal and 
cowardly war which your Government de- 
clared on the Jews of Palestine at dawn of 
the Jewish Sabbath on June 29, 1946. Just 
as the villainous Japs suddenly attacked 
Pearl Harbor on Sunday, December 7, 1941, 
when the Christian Sabbath was being ob- 
served, so you had your “brave” soldiers strike 
on the Jewish Sabbath, which is legally rec- 
ognized in Palestine as a day of rest. 

Your D-day, Mr. Attlee, will live in infamy, 
too. Does it reassure you of British strength 
to know that your men were able to batter 
and force 71-year-old Rabbi Judah L. Fish- 
man, acting chairman of the Jewish Agency 
Executive, to desecrate the Sabbath by enter- 
ing a car on that day? Are you reassured by 
the brutal Gestapo methods used by your 
military on the members of the Jewish 
agency and on the Jews of Palestine? Do 
you really think the world will accept your 
ludicrous explanation of alleged necessity for 
these actions? 

We pray and hope that Haganah and all 
members of the Jewish Resistance Moyement 
in Palestine, which includes every able- 
bodied Jew there, will have the strength— 
we know they have the courage—to teach 
you and the British Government a much 
needed lesson. 

We Americans behold with horror and dis- 
gust your Nazi-like, contemptible actions. 
We feel a moral indecency and a sense of 
shame in continuing our various associations 
with you and the rest of the British Govern- 
ment. World security requires that our two 
nations continue political and diplomatic 
relations. But it does not prevent us from 
t ying to preserve our own self-respect and 
dignity of spirit by using every moral and 
economic sanction we know to make you 
change your course. Mere protests are not 
enough. 

Accordingly, by publication of this open 
letter, we call upon all literty-loving Ameri- 
cans who believe that this is really one world, 
in which we ourselves become personally 
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contaminated by the British disease now 
devastating Palestine and threatening the 
world to demand postponement of the Britis; 
loan, and boycott all British made goods 
until your Government reverses its present 
policy in Palestine. 

We realize that we may benefit econom). 
cally by the proposed loan to your country, 
But how can we expect this loan to be paiq 
back by a government whose pledged worg 
seems so worthless? Remember also that 
much of this American money was contrib. 
uted by the millions of us who do not wish 
to support with our money an anti-Semitic 
and barbarous government. -We can't se]] 
our soul and self-respect for economic profit, 

We have already communicated this de. 
mand to our Representatives in Congress. We 
urge others to do likewise. And if Congress 
does approve the loan we trust that the 
President will withhold his approval of it 
until your government changes its Palestine 
policy. 

And until your policies do change we wil] 
boycott. Whenever we see a label “Made in 
England” we will remember that betrayal of 
Zionist hopes, murder of thousands of Euro- 
pean Jews by exclusion from Palestine, and 
the infamous day, June 29, 1946, were also 
“Made in England.” 

Very truly yours, 
THE PHILADELPHIA JEWISH TIMEs. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Labor Disputes and Their Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E, HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the old adages, “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth” and “Absentee ownership 
is a curse,” might well be kept in mind 
by the parties to labor disputes. 

Knowing nothing of the merits of the 
two situations referred to in the news ar- 
ticles hereinafter quoted, nevertheless 
commit the unpardonable political sin of 
referring to a situation which I might 
well ignore, thus saving myself some 
opposition in the coming November elec- 
tion, but which nevertheless points sc 
clearly to a needed amendment of the 
National Labor Relations Act that I just 
cannot refrain from stating the facts. 

From the South Haven (Mich.) Trib- 
une of July 5, 1946, comes the news story 
of some 300 employees of the S. E. Over- 
ton Co., who have been on strike since 
May 15, and whose union had demanded 
arbitration but refused to arbitrate when 
the company finally agreed to arbitration. 

The president of the company, accord- 
ing to the press, stated that such refusal 
made it necessary for the company to 
consider one of three moves. I quote 
from the statement: 

1. Transfer of equipment to one of its 
affiliated plants out of town. 

2. Close down indefinitely. 

3. Or reopen the plant here for all em- 
ployees who wish to return to work. 

He said: 

“The amount of wage increase and the date 
it is to take effect are the two issues keeping 
us all from going back to work. 

“After union and company officials failed 
to reach agreement, the United States De- 
partment of Labor Conciliation Service rec- 
ommended submitting these issues to a Gov- 















ernment arbitrator to be named by the United 
States Wage Stabilization Board, the decision 
to be binding on the company and the union. 

“The company agreed (June 25) to the 
Department of Labor proposal. 

“The union (Local 273) at their meeting 

Wednesday night, July 3, voted against arbi- 
tration. 
“The company has made every effort to- 
ward fair negotiation and a just settlement of 
our differences. We will continue these ef- 
forts and will meet with the union commit- 
tee at any time.” 


The same issue of the same paper car- 
ried the following editorial: 
WHY KILL THE GOOSE WHEN WE WANT EGGS? 


The A. F. of L. union at the Overton plant 
Wednesday night voted against submitting 
its dispute with the company to impartial 
arbitration. After having closed the plant 
for 5 weeks by a strike, the union caused the 
company to offer to submit to binding arbi- 
tration. That was a bitter pill for any com- 
pany to swallow. The unwillingness of the 
union to now arbitrate smacks of cockiness 
and a determination to humiliate the com- 
pany. It isn’t a pleasing spectacle. Why 
should the union hesitate to submit its case 
to a Government arbitrator? Hasn’t it any 
faith in the fairness of its demands? 

We feel fairly certain that the men had a 
reasonable case for a substantial increase in 
wage rates. Before the company offered to 
arbitrate it had proffered an increase of 15 
cents an hour. The union held out for 18 
cents. They were not so very far apart. The 
question of retroactive pay was at issue, and 
neither side would budge. Both of these 
points at issue could be satisfactorily settled 
by arbitration. 

In the meantime hundreds are out of work. 
A fine industrial plant which should be a 
big asset to any city is paralyzed. It doesn't 
make sense. The ruination of the S. E. Over- 
ton Co. is not a proper objective for the 
The securing of a living 
wage, and a little more besides, is a laudable 
endeavor. The direction in which the union 
is now drifting is killing the goose that lays 
the eggs. Why kill the goose when we want 
eges? 

We'd like to see the head of the interna- 
tional union journey here from Indianapolis 
and give his boys and girls some mature 
aavice 


From the Sturgis (Mich.) Journal of 
the same day. I quote the following: 
DARLING CO. CLOSES DOWN PERMANENTLY 
Bronson, July 5.—The H. A. Darling Manu- 
turing Co. has announced that its piant 
re, Which has been closed by a strike since 
4pril 19, will be shut down permanently and 
nearly 300 strikers find themselres without 
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However, the administrative office work of 
the plastic division in Coldwater will be con- 
Unued in the plant’s office here. 

The strike was called nearly 3 months ago 
en the CIO-UAW demanded a closed shop 
an 1 a flat 18.5-cent increase for all employees. 
The management had offered to increase the 
employees’ pay, but on a sliding scale; that 
is, different rates for different types of work. 
he union rejected the plan repeatedly, and 
afier the management made a public ex- 

1ation of all of the facts involved, it an- 
heunced that the plant will remain Closed. 

The picketers are still on duty and must 
remain at their posts until the State CIO 
- rd gives them permission to cease 
picketing, 

_ Mr. Speaker, my only purpose in call- 
Ing attention to these two situations is 
to point out that, in each case, it is more 
than probable that, if the men and wom- 
€n who actually work in these two plants 
were not influenced by outside propa- 
ganda; if they were free from pressure 
XCII—App 254 
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exerted by international organizers, by 
men who live in other communities, and 
if a secret ballot had been taken, a set- 
tlement might long ago have been 
reached which would have been satis- 
factory to the management and stock- 
holders of the company, to the members 
of the union. 

South Haven is a comparatively small 
city. Bronson is still smaller, Indus- 
trial strife is not conducive to progress 
or prosperity. Where workers own their 
own homes, as many of them do in these 
two cities, and where empioyment is 
limited, every possible step should be 
taken to settle labor disputes, prevent 
controversies. 

I know nothing of the ability of the 
Overtons or of the stockholders in their 
company or of the owners of the Bronson 
plant to go on vacation or to live in com- 
fort without further business profits 
during the remainder of their lives, but 
it may be assumed that the closing of 
either factory will have a less drastic 
effect upon the stockholders and the 
management, than it will have upon 
those who are dependent for their liveli- 
hood upon the continuation of a job. 

In my humble opinion, the National 
Labor Relations Act should be amended 
so as to insure to local unions exclusive 
control over the right to begin or to end 
a strike; to bargain collectively through 
agents of their own choosing. 

Local] unions should be free of the arbi- 
trary orders and regulations of an inter- 
national union controlled by someone or 
by some group of officials who do not live 
in the community, who own no property 
there, who have no personal stake in the 
question of whether industry continues 
to exist or whether it goes out of business. 

An amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act, giving local unions com- 
plete jurisdiction over their own local 
affairs, will be pressed by me in the com- 
ing days of Congress. 





Issuance of Plate and Die Proofs of 
Postage Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE, Mr. Speaker, the several 
million citizens of this Nation who collect 
postage and revenue stamps either as a 
hobby cr as a livelihood feel that they 
do not have equal protection under pres- 
ent laws with their fellow collectors of 
coins and medals. 

The Essay Proof Society, on behalf of 
a number of groups of philatelists, urges 
the enactment of a corrective measure 
to bring the issuance of plate and die 
proofs of governmental printings into 
conformance with the issuance of proof 
coins and medals, and in conformance 
with the best international practice gov- 
erning such collectors’ items. 

Pursuant to this aim, I have today in- 
troduced a resolution which reads as 
follows: 
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Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster General 
is authorized to furnish and issue to the 
public at the Philatelic Agency of the Post 
Office Department full-size die proofs and 
plate proofs in approved design and color on 
white paper different from regulation stamp 
paper, of postage stamps, stamped envelopes, 
and postal cards issued during the calendar 
year of issue only, under such regulations as 
the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

2. The cost of manufacture of such die 
proofs and plate proofs shall be paid from the 
proceeds of such public sales, and prices shall 
be fixed at face value plus a service charge 
to be determined by the Postmaster General. 

3. An annual detailed account shall be kept 
and published in the Annual Report of the 
Postmaster General! of all proofs printed, of 
all delivered to the Philatelic Agency of the 
Post Office Department, and of all proofs sold 
or destroyed by the Philatelic Agency. All 
profit accruing from the sale of proofs, after 
reserving a fund sufficient to cover the manu- 
facture and sale costs, shall be paid into the 
general fund of the Post Office Department 

4. Experimental essays or proofs of pro- 
posed designs or paper for new posiage 
stamps for official use may be printed upon 
written recuest of the Postmaster General 
for a specific number of proofs in the colors 
desired. Experimental essays or proofs in 
designs and colors not approved by the Post- 
master General shall not be sold, nor shall 
they be evidence of prepayment of postage. 
A statement of the number and colors of ex- 
perimental essays and proofs printed, with 
the identification of the subject and face 
value of the designs, shall be kept and pub- 
lished in the Annual Report of the Post- 
master General. 

5. All previous laws conflicting with the 
purpose of this resolution shall, upon the 
passage thereof, be.rendered null and void. 





Resolution Condemning Statement of For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin, of Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution of the Council of the City of New 
York, June 25, 1946: 

Resolution 188 
Resolution condemning statement of Foreign 

Secretary Ernest Bevin, of Great Britain 

Whereas Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, of 
Great Britain, is reported in the public press 
as having made the following statement: 
“Regarding the agitation in the United States, 
and particularly New York, for 100.000 Jews 
to be put into Palestine, I hope it will not be 
misunderstood in America if I say, with the 
purest of motives, that that was because they 


did not want too many of them in New 
York”; and 
Whereas the city of New York has a popu- 


lation of approximately 8,000,000 persons who, 
or whose ancestors, came to the United States 
of America from various parts of the world 
to escape persecution and enjoy the blessings 
of liberty; and 

Whereas these peoples from many lands 
and of many races and religions have dwelt 
in harmory, peace, and contentment; and 

Whereas the demand that a Jewish Com- 
monwealth be established in Palestine is not 
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confined to New York City, nor is it based 
upon the fact that “they did not want too 
many of them in New York,” but, on the 
contrary, the establishment of a Jewish com- 
monwealth in Palestine is and has been the 
desire of all of the people throughout the 
United States, as evidenced by the following 
facts: 

1. In March 1919 President Wilson stated: 

“The Allied Nations, with the fullest con- 
currence of our Government and people, are 
agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the 
foundations of a Jewish commonwealth.” 

2. In 1922 the Congress of the United States 
unanimously adopted a joint resolution ap- 
proving the Jewish Na‘ional Home pledge. 

3. In 1924 the Anglo-American Convention 
set out in full the terms of the mandate 
for Palestine, and recorded American assent 
to British administration in Palestine sub- 
ject to those terms. 

4. In the 1944 Presidential campaign the 
two major parties adopted planks favoring 
the opening of Palestine to unrestricted Jew- 
ish immigration and colonization and, in the 
words of the Democratic platform, “such a 
policy as to result in the establishment there 
of a free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth.” 

5. On October 15, 1944, the late President 
Roosevelt, speaking of the establishment of 
Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth, made the following state- 
ment: 

“I am convinced that the American people 
give their support to this aim, and, if re- 
elected, I shall help to bring about its reali- 
zation.” 

6. On April 20, 1945, President Truman 
authorized the issuance of a statement that 
he intends to carry out President Roosevelt’s 
policy in regard to Palestine, with which he 
is fully familiar. 

7. Within the past 2 years, 33 States, rep- 
resenting 85 percent of the population of the 
United States, have, through resolutions of 
their State legislatures, gone on record in 
favor of the Zionist objective, and 40 State 
governors have joined in a petition to the 
President favoring the establishment of 
Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth, all of 
which shows the unanimity of opinion of the 
people of the United States and their chosen 
representatives, and 

Whereas in May 1945 the executive com- 
mittee of the British Labor Party, which is 
Mr. Bevin’s own party, issued the following 
statement: “There is surely neither hope nor 
meaning in a ‘Jewish National Home’ unless 
we are prepared to let Jews, if they wish, enter 
tris tiny land in such numbers as to become 
a majority. There was a strong case for this 
before the war. There is an irresistible case 
now, after the unspeakable atrocities of the 
cold and calculated German Nazi plan to kill 
all Jews in Europe. * * * The Arabs 
have many wide territories of their own; 
they must not claim to exclude the Jew from 
this small area of Palestine, less than the 
size of Wales”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
New York, the duly elected representative of 
8,000,000 people residing therein, hereby de- 
nounces the utterances of Mr. Ernest Bevin 
and demand that he retract the statement 
made by him as aforesaid; and be it further 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
New York hereby request Mr. Bevin to take 
immediate action to preserve the honor and 
integrity of the British Empire and the Brit- 
ish Labor Party by putting into effect the re- 
port of the Anglo-American Commission and 
by redeeming the aforesaid pledge of the 
British Labor Party; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin of 
Great Britain, the President of the United 
States of America, the Secretary of State, and 
Members of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate irom the State of New York. 


The City or New York, 
Office of the City Clerk, ss: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true copy of a resolution passed by the coun- 
cil of the city of New York on June 25, 1946, 
on file in this office. 








City Clerk, Clerk of the Council. 


Iowa Comments on OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately 70 weekly newspapers published 
in the Eighth Congressional District of 
Iowa which I represent, reach my office 
each week. Since the demise of OPA, 
they have contained some very interest- 
ing comments relating to this subject. 
I am sure they reflect the sentiment of a 
large number of the people in my dis- 
trict. I have chosen the following clip- 
pings as being typical of the sentiments 
expressed and insert them herewith as a 
part of my remarks: 


[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal] 
AN OPA RESURRECTION 


Bureaucrats in Washington, some of them 
in Congress, wish to perform a legislative 
miracle for the resurrection of the Office of 
Price Administration. Paul Porter, who suc- 
ceeded Chester Bowles as the OPA director, 
has called upon Congress with, of course, the 
approval of the President, to draft another 
bill extending the agency for another year. 
If this were done as Mr. Truman wishes, 
with the provisions such as he wanted before 
when Congress passed the extender, he would 
sign it and commodity price control would be 
back. 

There will be strong resistance in both 
Houses to a revived, or, rather, resurrected 
OPA. Senator Brinces, of New Hampshire, 
a Republican leader, already has indicated 
the minority party would oppose it. Mr. 
Porter had asked the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for $106,000,000 with which to op- 
erate the agency. Senator Brinces properly 
pointed out that this could not be done for 
the reason that OPA legally was dead and 
that no appropriation for it as a going con- 
cern could be made. The New Hampshire 
Senator is right. OPA no longer exists, and 
since it cannot operate it is in no need of 
funds. It is understood that the OPA ma- 
chinery is being retained—it had an enor- 
mous staff, and perhaps Mr. Porter is making 
a plea to insure the salaries of personnel. 
Actually the only legitimate use of Govern- 
ment funds now in connection with the 
Office of Price Administration would be the 
payment of salaries due and settlement of 
such accounts as result from winding up 
the defunct agency's affairs. 

The congressional effort to put through a 
resurrection bill is not justified in view of 
the Nation-wide sentiment in favor of con- 
trol by business itself. Various business 
enterprises in many lines already have an- 
nounced their policy as one of “holding the 
line.” So far there has been nothing more 
than localized price increases, and if the 
line is held generally competition will take 
care of that. 

The wise thing now seems to be for Con- 
gress and the administration to wait and 
watch developments before taking any fur- 
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ther action on price control. If an untowarg 
situation developed, or even threateneg 
Congress could act to meet the emergency 
and prevent hurtful inflation. Busines: 
large and small, knows that could be ang 
probably would be done, hence will act ac. 
cordingly to hold down prices and get pro- 
duction under way for honest, competitive 
trade. Legislation for an OPA resurrection 
is not required in the circumstances, [t is 
regrettable that Washington bureaucrats 
won't agree that the poor thing shouid pe 
permitted to stay decently buried. 


[From the Storm Lake (Iowa) Pilot-Tribune] 
WHODUNIT? 


Although rigor mortis has not yet set in 
appearances indicate that the OPA is dead. 
Almost time to begin to establish the corpus 
delicti. 

Who killed it? That promises to become 
a mystery as great as who killed Cock Robin, 

Some will blame Congress for compromis- 
ing on a law that many declare was un- 
workable. Others will blame President Try- 
man for vetoing what his democratic aq- 
visers assured him was the best we will get. 
No one seriously blames Chester Bowles for 
resigning as OPA Director in a peeve. But 
there is a group that will put the finger on 
Congress for not overriding the President's 
veto. 

Oh dear! Such a business! 

So far as ye editor is concerned, he is will- 
ing to stick his neck out and prophesy that 
the killing of the Office of Peculiar Activities 
will in the long run be beneficial. For 
awhile we may have price jumps. The people 
will refuse to be stampeded into buying at 
exorbitant figures. 

Then Old Man Competition will step in. 
Before we know it that greatest of all laws, 
supply and demand, will be doing its stuff. 
And you'll find business on a more even and 
satisfactory basis than it has been during 
bureaucratic bungling from inexperienced 
administrators at Washington. 

The trouble with OPA has been that it has 
been regulated—if that is the right word to 
use—by those with little, if any, business ex- 
perience. By men who never had to meet a 
pay roll on Saturday night. The problems of 
the employer who seeks to remain in business 
or of the employee who has to make both ends 
meet with his pay check are as remote to past 
OPA Administrators as the Einstein theory. 

One straw in the ointment is the rapacious 
landlord. Storm Lake has not been under 
rent control—although many folks in The 
City Beautiful think it should have been 
for the protection of returning GI's and un- 
fortunate renters. 

But in the larger cities, owners of apart- 
ment houses and rental properties have taken 
advantage of the situation already. Shame 
on them! Governor Blue’s proclamation that 
rents must not be increased is timely. 

In the meantime, investigation shows that 
Storm Lake merchants are not going to gouge 
their customers. They’s too smart to permit 
runaway prices to prevail in this community. 
They join with business concerns in other 
towns in holding the line as though OPA price 
control is still in effect. 

We predict once more—within a short time 
business, no longer ham-strung by Govern- 
ment meddlers, will be back on a business 
basis where it ought to be! 


[From the Spencer (Iowa) Times] 
IT’s UP TO US 


A cartoon appearing in the Washington, 
D. C. Star, Monday, summarized the chaos in 
Congress over the OPA in which Republicans 
and Democrats each are attempting to blame 
the other for the death of the OPA bill Sun- 
day night. In the cartoon it showed Cock 
Robin OPA with his breast pierced by two 








arrows, one labeled compromise bill and the 
other veto. 

president Truman, bow in hand, says to the 
quaking figure of John Q. Public, “Now do 
vou know who killed Cock Robin?” “Not 
exactly, sir,” says John Q. Public. 

But in our opinion the bow should have 
been placed in the hands of John Q. Public 
with the cartoon showing him as having 
fired both arrows. For it was really the people 
of the United States rising in wrath over 
Washington bungling that actually sounded 
the death knell of Chester Bowles’ OPA. 

Just what will happen is a hard matter to 
rredict at the moment. The American people 
have the greatest opportunity at their com- 
mand since January 1932 to return to the 
*merican way of life without Government 
interference. Whether or not they will take 
advantage of that opportunity is a matter 
entirely in their own hands. If the greedy 
and avaricious boost prices out of reason 
then the protests of the average American 
citizen (not the crackpots and rabble rous- 
ers) will reach the ears of Congress and an- 
other price control bill will be passed. 

However, we believe, that outside of the 
adjustments on prices which were entirely 
out of line to such an extent that the re- 
tailer or the jobber was losing money on the 
sale of the item but which had been held at 
that particular level to satisfy tre PAC and 
the CIO, that prices will never sky-rocket 
out of reason. There will probably be a gen- 
ral rise and a period of readjustment but in 
the long run there will be nothing drastic. 

The people of the United States prospered 
without price control before World War II 
and now that the war is over they should be 
able to continue in the same orderly manner, 
Mr. Bowles and his hosts would have us be- 
lieve otherwise * * * but they have 
their jobs to maintain. (Had in the case of 
Mr. Bowles.) 

We can see another trend coming to light 
in the congressional action that took place 
and in President Truman’s veto of the OPA. 
That Congress and the President are begin- 
ning to learn to judge clearly between the 
mimeographed post cards and pseudo tele- 
gram messages drawn up enmass by the “spe- 
cial interests” group and given to their co- 
horts to distribute to non-thinking and the 
true messages coming from those who actu- 
ally believe what they can write. 

[From the Lyon County Reporter, Rock 

Rapids, Iowa] 


ON ITS WAY OUT 


Somewhere between the advocates of the 
OPA and those opposed to it lies truth. Truth 
as to whether it was holding up our progress 
- whether it has been the savior of the 
Nation. 

Personally we believe that the OPA did a 
good job for a long time—and that then 
power went to the heads of some of its 
Officials and they started acting like a bunch 
of unbridled despots. They seemed to think 
hothing of “fining” some small merchant 
irom $50 on up for a minor violation, but 
‘he real black-market operators have gone 
righ Leg and never seem to have been 
iisturbed 

The OPA is not the American way. It was 
necessary for a long time; we hope that the 
heed for its existence is past. The way 
tungs go from now on will tell the real 
story of OPA. 

Now that Congress and the President have 
‘ailled to agree on OPA legislation and the 
gency is dead—at least for the time—it 

up to the American people to constitute 
and enforce by public opinion their own OPA. 
a business can continue unless it has 
,_© Support of the people. If you think some 
_ Hessman is “clipping” you on price, don’t 
way. This is the quickest and the most 
cnt and the most satisfactory way to 
., ce price control. There isn’t any ques- 
on about that method—it is sure to work, 
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Revive OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the rapid 
and unreasonable rise in prices of com- 
modities and rents and the thousands 
of eviction notices served by landlords 
upon tenants since the price-control law 
expired on June 30, have been so drastic 
that people from every part of the coun- 
try are crying for prompt reenactment of 
the price-control law that has expired. 

The American people are fully aware 
that without some price control the econ- 
omy of our Nation will be ruined within 
the next few years, and they can see 
coming an inflation that will reduce the 
value of their dollars to such a point that 
they will not be able to purchase the 
necessities of life. They realize that un- 
less the value of the dollar is sustained 
so that they may purchase the commodi- 
ties and other necessities producers and 
manufacturers will have to curtail their 
activities and thereby throw workers out 
of employment with the ultimate result 
that a severe depression will again be 
visited upon us. 

I join with my many constituents in 
urging the Congress to take prompt ac- 
tion and enact into law an effective and 
workable price-control bill without delay. 

I have received, like all of my col- 
leagues have, a large number of com- 
munications on the subject of continued 
price control and an analysis of these 
communications show them to run about 
40 to 1 in favor of price-control exten- 
sion. I am submitting, as a part of these 
remarks and ask that they be printed 
herewith, three different petitions that 





have come to my office within the past © 


few days and to which were attached 292 
signatures. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to this urgent demand for prompt re- 
enactment of an effective and workable 
price-control law: 


To Our Representative of We, the People: 

Since the long-anticipated and well- 
planned “kill” is on, and with chaos and 
financial disaster staring us straight in the 
face, we can no longer sit by while our “sin- 
cere” lawmakers have seen fit to discard OPA 
so as to give rent “gougers” and others the 
opportunity to overshadow the evils of the 
black market and plunge our country into a 
serious dilemma. 

We, the undersigned, deem it necessary 
that immediate steps be taken to enact legis- 
lation to control prices of merchandise and 
rents, and to make this legislation retroactive 
to June 30, 1946. 

Food and other necessary essentials are 
being hoarded awaiting high prices. We deem 
it necessary that you give immediate thought 
of plans to force supplies out of warehouses, 
Government seizure if necessary, pay the 
“gougers” a reasonable sum to release their 
merchandise, then allow goods on the market 
for public consumption. 

As a Representative of we, the people, heed 
our complaints. They are well founded and 
evident. Discuss these serious matters among 
yourselves. Unless immediate steps are 
taken, our country will be in serious jeopardy. 
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The birth of a political party so completely 
radical may result in the breakdown of law 
and order. We earnestly do not wish for this 
to happen for the responsibility will be upon 
the shoulders of our political leaders. Our 
complaints do not stop with the death of 
OPA and runaway prices, etc. 

We are well aware of the national, State, 
and town financial situation, and the exist- 
ence of grafters and many political parasites. 
Our patience is limited. Our desire to prog- 
ress is great. In plain language, we the 
people, ask “Our lawmakers, get your house 
in order.” Our patience is beginning to wane. 
Do this before the effect of the poll is lost. 





To Our Representative of We, the People: 


We, the undersigned, emphatically demand 
that immediate legislative steps be taken to 
restore price and rent control. The elim- 
ination of OPA has Clearly shown partiality 
towardsesmall pressure groups ard utter dis- 
regard for the welfare of the people as a 
whole. 

We feel that inflation has been combatted 
successfully thus far, and we certainly do not 
intend to see our smal] savings, war bonds, 
life insurances, and so forth, shrink away 
through the lack of foresight on the part of 
legislators in this direction. 

Manufacturers’ inventories have been 
mounting and evident scarcity of commodi- 
ties show that they are withholding goods 
from the market pending price increases. We 
urge that they be forced by governmental 
action to release their stores at once at fair 
prices. Strictest measures must also be 
taken against black market racketeers and 
their like to weed out these termites of our 
economic structure. 

The fact that you are unaware of the 
people’s feelings and opinions in these mat- 
ters caused us to confront you with this 
criticism and we expect you to carry on the 
fight in our interest. 





To Our Representative of We, the People: 

Due to chaotic conditions developing since 
the expiration of OPA, we feel it necessary to 
call upon you, as our representative, to imme- 
diately pass legislation reinstating rent and 
price controls. 

The seriousness of the price situation ac- 
centuated by the lack of homes, merchandise, 
and foods items available to the public leads 
us to further prompt that inventory stocks be 
forced out of warehouses through Govern- 
ment buying and resale if necessary. 

We further feel that, unless immediate 
steps are taken to correct the present chaotic 
conditions, a new political party, which is 
foreign to our form of government, may 
spring into being. It is well within the im- 
agination that by run-away inflation law and 
order may be seriously impeded. 

As our representative in the Congress of the 
United States, it is our request that rent and 
price controls be reinstated immediately 
retroactive to midnight of June 30, 1946. 





Report on Food Shipments for Famine 
Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House a statement, which 
follows here, released today by the Pres- 
ident of the United States expressing 
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his gratification—arnd his thanks to the 
American people—over the fact that we 
as a Nation have made good to date and 
are current with our solemn pledge and 
humane obligation to the famine-strick- 
en peoples of the world. 

Following the President’s statement is 
a detailed report submitted by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson, covering the 1945-46 famine 
relief food shipment. 

In my opinion, one item in this report 
is especially noteworthy: our original 
commitment to this program was 225,- 
000,000 bushels of grain, which subse- 
quently was revised upward to 400,000,- 
000 bushels; the report shows that up to 
June 30, last, 401,000,000 bushels of grain 
were shipped overseas for famine re- 
lief. 

Let us hope that this report will allay 
and put to shame the false and malicious 
rumors that a few irresponsible and 
thoughtless people have seen fit to 
spread regarding the inadequacy, and 
even failure, of the famine-relief pro- 
gram. This report should confound the 
critics, both at home and abroad, of this 
program: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

Every American can take pride in the rec- 

ord of accomplishment in shipping focd for 


relief as shown in the attached report which- 


I have received from Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P, Anderson. 

Only by cooperation and determined effort 
on the part of everyone has it been possible 
to make gocd on our promises—and, in the 
case of food grains, to exceed our commit- 
ments. The public generally, food producers 


and handlers, transportation companies, or- 


ganizations, and Government agencies all 
have helped to make this impressive record 
possible. 

Only by continued cooperation among all 
of us can we as a nation do our full share in 
the months to come to relieve the hunger 
that still exists in the world. 

The importance of this effort in relieving 
human suffering and establishing world peace 
cannot be overestimated. 

REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON 1945-46 FAMINE 

RELIEF Foop SHIPMENTS BY CLINTON P. 


am SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, JULY 
8, 1946 


The United States exported more than 
16,500,000 long tons of foodstuffs during the 
year which ended June 30. The great bulk 
of these shipments went to war-devastated 
countries were starvation threatened. These 
exports from the United States were by far 
the greatest contribution made to the world’s 
hungry during this first year of reconstruc- 
tion, 

The 400,000,000-bushel bread grain ex- 
port commitment for the year was met by 
June 30. Wheat and flour exports (10,336,- 
000 tons), plur the corn and corn products 
shipped after May 1 from stocks acquired 
under the corn bonus plan, reached a total 
of 401,000,000 bushels. 

Of the total bread grain exports, 5,556,000 
tons were shipped from January 1 through 
June 30. In addition, enough wheat, flour, 
corn and corn products was at ports on July 
1, ready for ship loading, to bring the total 
above the 6,000,000-ton (225,000,000 bushel) 
goal for the half-year period. This means 
that the full goal totals will have left our 
shores and be on the way to hunger areas as 
soon as ships can be loaded and cleared— 
probably by the middle of the month. Dur- 
ing June alone, our bread grain exports 
totaled about 1,500,000 tons—a record for a 
Similar period, 


Meeting this full goal means actual ship- 
ment-of 417,000,000 bushels for the year. 
The excess of 17,000,000 bushels above our 
commitments will not be deducted from the 
planned export of up to 250,000,000 bushels 
of wheat during the 1946-47 year. 

The real extent of this accomplishment in 
grain export is brought out by the fact that 
the amount shipped is nearly double the 
original requirement for the year which was 
presented to the Combined Food Board a 
year ago. At that time, it was thought that 
we would be called upon to export only about 
6,000,000 tons (225,000,000 bushels) for the 
entire year. 

Adding rice, oats, rye, and barley to the 
“bread” grains of the specific commitments, 
brings the total of all grains exported during 
the year to 11,747,000 long tons—by far the 
largest volume in the total food shipments. 
Grains, high in calories per unit and easily 
handled, were the greatest need of the hun- 
gry nations. 

Second in importance for relief and in the 
amounts shipped were fats and oils, dairy 
products, and meats. The totals for the year 
were: Dairy products, 764,000 tons; meats, 
614,000 tons; and fats and oils, 356,000 tons. 

In addition to these major commodities, a 
total of more than 3,200,000 tons of other 
foodstuffs were exported during the year. 
These exports included dry beans and peas, 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, fruits and vege- 
tables, sugar, eggs, and canned fish. 

Our great contribution in meeting world 
food shortages may be measured by the fact 
that of all food distributed from United 
States supplies in 1945-46, 1 out of every 6 
pounds went overseas. By major commodity 
groups, we sent foreign countries more than 
40 percent of the wheat that was distributed 
from our supplies during the year, more 
than 35 percent of the rice, more than 20 
percent of the cheese, more than 10 percent 
of the fats and oils, and about 6 percent of 
the meat. 

THE NEED 


It is not necessary to review in detail the 
needs that prompted us as a country to carry 
through this tremendous world-feeding pro- 
gram. In your call for emergency action last 
February 6, and in many other messages, you, 
as President, outlined these needs clearly. 
We have all understood that the ravages of 


. war left literally hundreds of millions of our 


fellowmen in very real danger of starvation. 
We have known that droughts cut down pro- 
duction in many parts of the world, increas- 
ing the demands upon those countries for- 
tunate enough to have continued large crop 
production. And we have also known that 
hunger is a fertile ground for anarchy, and 
not for the building of a stable world and a 
durable peace. 


COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


It has been against this background of 
urgent need that this Government has driven 
through to reach export quotas. That they 
have been reached in practically all cases is a 
tribute to the teamwork of all groups in- 
volved. Our farmers not only produced rec- 
ord or near-record crops for one more year, 
but they also cooperated in getting wheat 
and other commodities to market when the 
emergency became acute. The processing, 
distribution, and transportation industries 
have all made magnificent records in han- 
dling the foodstuffs which were being shipped 
to foreign countries. Our consumers, seri- 
ously inconvenienced at times when their 
favorite foods disappeared from_ grocers’ 
shelves, have in general accepted the situa- 
tion with a minimum of complaint. They 
have known that the food they could not buy 
today was on its way to maintain life and 
health in some war-torn country. 

While the Department of Agriculture has 
had the major responsibility for procuring 
the food, and for instituting many of the 
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emergency measures which were necessary 
to make it available, the job could not haye 
been done without the efficient cooperation 
of many other Government agencies. The 
Inter-Departmental Transportation Commit. 
tee directed a coordinated effort which broke 
grain shipping records during recent weeks. 
Great credit is due the War Shipping aq- 
ministration, the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission, and the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation for the work they did in making 
transportation available. Your Famine Emer. 
gency Committee has suggested constructive 
over-all steps needed in the campaign effort, 
and has helped materially in informing the 
Nation of the urgent need for food from the 
United States. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


Many emergency measures and special reg- 
ulations were necessary in order to meet our 
export commitments and complete the pro- 
grams. The Department of Agriculture or- 
dered set-asides for Government purchase of 
a number of commodities. It was necessary 
to limit the use of wheat and other grains 
in livestock feeding. and to limit the amount 
of flour available for human consumption. 
The special bonus programs for wheat and 
corn were necessary in order to get grain to 
market in time to meet shipping schedules. 


CONTINUING NEEDS 


While it can be reported that we are near- 
ing the end of the most urgent crisis for this 
year, and, that the worst of the immediate 
dangers of famine have been forestalled, se- 
rious food needs abroad will continue for 
some time. Devastated countries cannot re- 
turn to normal in a single year. When this 
year’s harvests are completed for the north- 
ern hemisphere, we shall know a good deal 
more about the situation. In the meantime, 
we must continue relief shipments and be 
ready to meet at least the minimum future 
needs. 

The Department of Agriculture has al- 
ready announced that by continuing con- 
servation and wise use of supplies at home 
up to 250,000,000 bushels of wheat can be 
made available for export during the 1946-47 
year. Tentative plans are also being made 
for our shipments of other major com- 
modities. 


COMMODITY SHIPMENTS IN 1945-46 


Grains: A year ago it was indicated that 
the United States would be called on to 
export about 225,000,000 bushels of wheat 
during 1945-46, Later, in the fall, the total 
was raised to 325,000,000. By December, 
UNRRA, France, and other claimants had 
been forced to raise their estimates of mini: 
mum requirements several times, and the 
United States agreed to undertake the export 
of a record total of 400,000,000 bushels during 
the year. At that time advance estimates 
placed wheat and flour exports at 175,000,000 
bushels for the last 6 months of 1945. We 
therefore set a goal of 225,000,000 for the 
January-June 1946 period, to bring the total 
for the year to the 400,000,000-bushel com- 
mitment. 

Later reports show that 192,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and flour were actually shipped 
before January 1, leaving only 208,000,000 to 
reach the 400,000,000 total. We chose, how- 
ever, to stick to the 225,000,000-bushel 
(6,000,000-ton) goal figure which had already 
been announced. In effect, therefore, we 
have been working against a 400,000,000- 
bushel commitment for the year, and a 417,- 
000,000-bushel goal. We knew from the first 
that all we could ship would not be enough 
to meet all needs, and we therefore have 
made every effort to exceed the commitment. 

We have now passed the 400,000,000 com- 
mitment, and will very soon reach the 417,- 
000,000-bushel goal. 

Meats: It is estimated that approximately 
614,000 long tons of meat and meat products 














were actually shipped to foreign claimants 
during the 12 months, not including ship- 
ment to United States Territories. This com- 
pares with the stated 1946 calendar year goal 
of 714,000 long tons. During the past 12 
months, procurement activities were compli- 
cated by such factors as work stoppages in 
production, and shortages in supply during 
at least part of the year. The 1945-46 ship- 
ments represented 5.9 percent of total United 
States meat output during the year. 

Of the 614,000 total which went for export, 
apprcximately 379,000 tons were procured by 
the Department of Agriculture, while 215,000 
tons came from military stocks for such out- 
lets as UNRRA and United States military 
civilian feeding. In addition, about 20,000 
tons were exported commercially. 

UNRRA received nearly half the total 
614,000 tons shipped to foreign claimants, 
exports to this outlet accounting for 288,000 
tons. Virtually all of the meat which went 
to UPRRA was for European destinations. 
Of the total 614,000 tons of meat exported, 
528,000 tons went to Europe, including the 
countries served by UNRRA. The remainder 
was exported to outlets in the Far East, 
Latin American Republics, and others. 

Fats and oils: High on the list of food 
products needed for foreign relief feeding 
and for other essential exports were fats and 
vils. It was recognized at the beginning of 
the 1945-46 year that we would be faced 
with a continuing world shortage of these 
commodities. Appraisal of the situation 
after the end of the war in the Pacific indi- 
cated little alleviation of the tight supply 
for some months to come. Sources in that 
area had been devastated by the war, and 
reestablishment of supplies has taken more 
time than had been anticipated. The situa- 
tion called for the most efficient manage- 
ment of available world supplies, including 
those from United States sources. 

According to our estimates, it is indicated 
that actual shipments to the outlets for 
which allocations were established reached 
slightly more than 356,000 long tons of edi- 
ble fats and oils. The goal for the 1946 cal- 
endar year was set at 347,000 tons, or 375,000 
tons, including both edible and inedible 
products 

Of the 356,000 long tons exported, 268,000 
went to Europe, with the remainder going to 
countries in the Par East, to Latin Ameri- 
can Republics, and others. Approximately 
73,000 tons, or 27 percent of the total which 
went to Europe, was for UNRRA. Other large 
recipients included the United Kingdom and 
British Services Overseas, France, and French 
North Africa. 

Dairy products: Measured against a tight 
supply situation in the United States was the 
pressure of record demand—both from the 
need for these products in foreign relief pro- 
grams, and from United States civilians. 
Tentative plans for exports, implemented by 
allocations, were drawn up for the 1945-46 
year. The products most in demand for for- 
eign use are cheese, and condensed, evapo- 
rated, and dried milk. 

The estimated export shipments are indi- 
cated to be 764,000 long tons. The shipments 
represent 28 percent of total distribution of 
these products in the fiscal year 

Of the approximately 764,000 long tons ex- 
ported during the 12-month period, about 83 
percent, or 669,000 tons, went to European 
countries. Shipments to UNRRA—in the 
amount of 316,000 tons—made up 44 percent 
of all shipments to Europe. The United 
Kingdom and British Services Overseas were 
the next largest recipients, followed by such 
countries as France and French North Af- 
Tica, and Belgium. Relatively small ship- 
— went to the Par East and other out- 

The following table gives the preliminary 
report on exports during the year, by major 


f- 


‘ood groups and by destination: 
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TABLE 1.—Food exports from the United States by destination, fiscal year 1945-46 
(preliminary)* 


[In thousands of lone tons 


Destination 


Total food exports....... 
Europe, total................... 


— 


United States military 
civilian feeding. -......._- 
France and French North 


United States military 
civilian feeding. ........-. 
Philippines. .. .....-------- 


tai a 
Netherlands East Indies... 


Latin American Republics. ...- 
| 








Fats and neues ue 
oils weight Dairy Other 
(product alee products *| foods * 
weight)* “tent) 
4 & 6 7 
356 614 764 3, 219 
268 ss} 669 2,013 
73 288 311 428 
13 16 43 680 
61 Ft) 47 303 
19 48 33 64 
ll 27 21 14 
4 1 0 21 
69 99 196 390 
8 46 5 17 
10 3 13 96 
a “ie i us ag i 99 137 
0 i) 0 
0 0 0 26 
1 1 23 52 
0 0 6 46 
3 4 (¢ 13 
— ee. 14 129 
32 ll 52 940 











1 Excludes shipments to United States Territories except for wheat and flour, amounting to approximately 4,000,000 


-ushels wheat equivalent. 


2 Excludes other wheat products which are less than 4 of 1 percent of total exports. 
3 Includes corn and corn products, rice, oats, rye, and barley, including malt. 


* Total edible use including a very small quantity of butter. Includes oil equivalent cf soybeans shipped as beans 
and of uts shipped to UNRRA. 

5 Includes cheese, condensed, evaporated, and dried milk. 

* Includes sugar, beans and peas, fish, eggs, poultry, vegetables, fruits, sirups, soups, tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 


7 May include some food for UN RRA in the Far East. 


§ May include a small quantity of rice for UN RRA in Europe. 


* Less than 500 tons. 





Supplementary Statement—Starving 
People or American Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, a statement on the increasing 
imports of dates, nuts, and figs. It was 
suggested that, so far as possible, all 
available foods produced in or near the 
famine areas should be used to feed the 
people of those areas, instead of being 
shipped to this country, to be sold for 
American dollars. 

A discussion took place before the 
Committee on Agriculture. The pro- 
ducers were heard, then the salters and 
importers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I am inserting the rebuttal 
statement, submitted on behalf of the 
producers of nuts, dates, and figs, and 
the 11 exhibits which were submitted 
with it. 

I will also insert copies of 2 letters, 
the first is a letter from Mr. Charles F. 
Brannan, as Acting Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, addressed to the 
junior Senator from California, Honor- 
able WILLIAM F. KNowLANpD, on this sub- 
ject; and the second is the reply to that 
letter by Mr. D. R. Bailey, general man- 
ager of the California Almond Growers 


Exchange. The letters are dated June 
17 and July 2, respectively: 


REBUTTAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED ON BEHALF 
OF GROWERS OF TREE NUTS AND CERTAIN TREE 
FRUITs OF THE UNITED STATES 


Pursuant to permission of Chairman FLan- 
NAGAN, the following statement is submitted 
in rebuttal to the testimony presented on 
July 3, 1946, by representatives of the Im- 
ported Nut Section of the Association of Food 
Distributors, Inc., the Peanut and Nut Salt- 
ers Association, the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, the National Confectionery 
Association and other large users of edible 
tree nuts. 


POSITION OF AMERICAN GROWERS 


All of the witnesses appearing on July 3 
assumed that the nut growers had proposed 
the complete prohibition of exports of edible 
tree nuts by foreign producing countries and 
a complete embargo on their importation into 
the United States. No such proposal has at 
any time been presented. 

The general recommendations of the 
American growers were presented in the 
testimony submitted by them on May 28, 
1946, and specific proposals were incorporated 
in the form of suggested resolutions which 
were later submitted for the consideration of 
the committee as follows: 


FIRST PROPOSED RESOLUTION 


“Whereas any adequate solution of the 
world food crisis, and any reduction in the 
relief burden requires the most effective dis- 
tribution and use of every available source 
of food, the world over, including secondary, 
as well as the relatively more important 
crops such as grain; and 

“Whereas, despite the fact that local food 
surpluses should be allocated to and chan- 
neled into the food-deficit and famine areas, 
many such food stocks are being exported, 
even from food-deficit and famine areas into 
food-surplus areas where they are not needed 
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and where they disturb the domestic mar- 
kets; and 

“Whereas, by way of example, the starving 
millions of Europe and Asia were deprived 
of 42,591 tons of shelled tree nuts, dried 
dates and figs exported from famine and 
adjacent areas into the United States dur- 
ing the 7-month period ending in March of 
1946—this tonnage having an aggregate nu- 
tritive value of 180,981,200,000 calories— 
equivalent in caloric value to 1,850,523 bushels 
of wheat; and 

“Whereas prompt attention to the effec- 
tive distribution of local surpluses of sec- 
ondary food products would make a sub- 
stantial and immediate contribution to the 
relief of famine-stricken peoples of the 
world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this committee 
mends: 

“That the secondary and specialty foods 
as well as the primary staples be allocated 
in accordance with specific need therefor 
by the International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil of the United Nations; and 

“That surplus foods from either general 
food-deficit or surplus areas be allocated 
primarily to food-deficit and famine areas 
and only to general food surplus areas when 
the latter do not themselves produce such 
foods in sufficient quantity to meet their 
respective domestic requirements.” 


recom- 


SECOND PROPOSED RESOLUTION 


“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this committee, in making a study of world 
food shortages and disrupted world markets, 
for the relief of famine-stricken areas abroad, 
and the orderly distribution of available 


world foodstuffs, that certain phases of our 
Government’s food distribution policies do 
not make effective use of world food sup- 
plies, and work hardships on segments of our 
domestic agricultural economy; 

“Whereas, due to the present dislocation 
of foreign exchange rates and the disruption 


of normal world markets, the present im- 
ports of certain edible tree nuts, specifiically 
almonds and filberts, are 325% and 459% 
respectively of the average rate of such 
imports for the pre-war base period of 1935- 
39: Now, therefore, be it Resolved, That this 
committee recommends: 

“That the State Department take imme- 
diate steps through formal or informal rep- 
resentations to the principal edible nut ex- 
porting countries, to suggest such quantita- 
tive restrictions on their exports to the 
United States, as will limit those exports 
to the annual averages during the base pe- 
riod of 1935-1939, with appropriate allow- 
ance for population increases, and that these 
restrictions be reviewea quarterly and ad- 
justed if necessary. 

“The first proposal of the American grow- 
ers is simply that the distribution and util- 
ization of the so-called secondary or minor 
food crops of the world be handled on a 
common-sense basis that will channel these 
focd crops to the areas where they are most 
needed. To the extent that need is shown 
on the part of Unitel States consumers for 
imported nuts of varieties not grown here, 
in sufficient queatity to meet consumer 
needs, such allocations would properly be 
made by the International Emergency Food 
Council just as has been done in the alloca- 
tion of dried fruits by the Combired Food 
Board. 

“The second proposal, in the event the first 
is not carried out by the International Emer- 
gency Fooa Council, contemplates action by 
the State Department to secure quantitative 
restrictions on nut importations—on almond 
and filbert importations particularly Again 
two world-wide purposes would be served; 
available food supplies abroad for distribution 
to famine areas would be increased and the 
domestic markets would be saved from com- 
plete demoralization The disruption of 
normal markets for Mediterranean nuts has 
made the United States the target for the 


major portion of the foreign supply of these 
nuts, the bulk of which under normal condi- 
tions was sold in European and nearby mar- 
kets—and this at a time when our domestic 
production is at an all-time record high which 
is adequate in itself to meet the American 
need except in the case of nuts not domes- 
ticaly grown—Brazils, cashews, pistachics and 
pignolias. For example, almond supplies for 
the 1946-47 season will amount to approxi- 
mately 29,000 shelled tons. (See exhibit J at- 
tached) A comparison of this anticipated 
supply with the average total supply in the 
years 1942-44 of 14,090 tons and the prewar 
supply in the base period 1935-39 of 9,000 tons 
(see exhibit K attached), illustrates the crit- 
tical supply and marketing problems faced 
by the domestic producers. Imports of al- 
monds are already running 325 percent of the 
normal prewar rate, and will continue at this 
or an increased rate until some corrective 
measures are taken by our Government or 
until the price has gone so low that the Amer- 
ican producer cannot even recover his cost 
of production. Such a supply obviously can- 
not be consumed in this market at anything 
like a reasonable price to our American 
growers.” 
NUTRITION 


The witnesses appearing July 3, and par- 
ticularly Dr. Carlson emphasized the point 
that a large proportion of nuts in the diet 
of starving people was undesirable. We are 
in full agreement with this view. We have at 
no time suggested that anyone be fed a large 
proportion of nuts as a daily diet. In calling 
attention to the concentrated food value of 
nuts, we have used illustrations of the small 
quantity required to meet the caloric re- 
quirements of a daily diet. 

However, we have advocated that the nuts 
be used only as a supplement to other foods 
and in quantities which would represent a 
relatively small part of the diet of any one 
individual. Even the very large volume of 
imported nuts coming into the United States 
during the past 8 months represents in food 
value less than 1 percent of the 250,000,000 
bushels of wheat which the United States 
is proposing to furnish foreign nations. If 
the edible nuts were properly distributed, no 
individual would receive a large ration of 
nuts. In addition to wheat, the United 
States is also furnishing canned meat and 
other products. A set-aside order was issued 
some time ago by the Department of Agri- 
culture on canned meats to obtain supplies 
for relief distribution abroad. 

It is believed no one will question the 
highly concentrated food value of edible nuts 
when properly used as a supplement to the 
restricted diets of persons capable of digest- 
ing normal food. Dr. Carlson himself recog- 
nized this. It would seem apparent that 
anyone capable of eating some varieties of 
canned meats could consume edible nuts and 
efficiently digest them. Certainly they would 
be more readily digestible than the 200,000 
pounds of canned plum pudding which the 
Navy contributed to famine relief accord- 
ing to an official announcement of June 14, 
1946. 

As further evidence of the nutritional 
value of limited quantities of nuts in the 
daily diet, there is attached, as exhibit A, a 
letter dated June 12, 1945, signed by L. B. 
Williams, director of the California Foods Re- 
search Institute of San Francisco. It is there 
stated, on the authority of publications by 
Dr. Henry C. Sherman, referring to the work 
of the University of California, that the 
fruit and nut diet was as readily and almost 
as completely digested as would be expected 
of ordinary mixed diets. It is also stated: 

“The addition of nuts to the diets of peo- 
ple in all but the very lowest levels of food 
consumption is not only desirable, but should 
make a distinct contribution, especially if 
the nuts could be ground to a flour for the 
use of those with inadequate teeth for thor- 
ough mastication.” 
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That nuts can be so used has been demon- 
strated by an experiment conducted by the 
California Foods Research Institute at the 
request of Mr. Bailey of the California a). 
mond Growers Exchange, since the hearings 
before this committee on May 28. A biscuit 
was prepared by the use of equal parts of 
wheat flour and almonds ground to a flour 
with a small quantity of evaporated milk and 
without sugar or shortening of any kind. 
This biscuit shows an analysis of higher food 
value than the Army biscuit included in 
several of the ration packs. A letter of June 
7 from Mr. Williams of the California Foods 
Research Institute describing this biscuit is 
also attached, as exhibit B. 

India has recognized the desirability of con- 
serving for the use of its own people its sup- 
plies of edible nuts. A complete embargo on 
peanuts imposed some time ago has recently 
been followed, according to reports in the 
trade press, by an embargo on exports of 
cashews limiting shipments to 50 percent of 
the 1941-42 average. This action was taken 
by the Indian government for the express 
purpose of conserving food supplies for home 
consumption. Is it not only common sense 
that the International Emergency Food 
Council should apply the same principle to 
the solution of the world food crisis by tak- 
ing the world supply of edible nuts under 
allocation and effecting an efficient distribu- 
tion of surpluses in nut producing countries 
to nonproducing food deficit and famine 
areas where they can be used to the best ad- 
vantage as a supplement to the restricted 
diets of people threatened with starvation? 


NO NUT SHORTAGE 


All the witnesses of July 3 categorically 
asserted that there was an edible nut short- 
age at present in the United States. Aside 
from the statistical proof to the contrary 
made in the presentation on behalf of the 
growers, the assertion of a nut shortage is 
conclusively refuted by the nut market com- 
ments in the current issues of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, by current price 
lists of importers and dealers who quote 
currently supplies of both imported and do- 
mestic nuts, by repeated requests of buyers 
to be relieved of commitments for future 
delivery, by the frantic search on the part 
of dealers in both imported and domestic 
nuts for cold storage space in which to carry 
over their supplies during the hot summer 
months, and by the substantial price decline 
since January, particularly in the case of 
almonds, filberts, cashews, and Brazils. 

In substantiation of the foregoing, we 
quote from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce of July 2, the following: 

“NUTS 

“Removal of price controls was without 
influence as far as the nut market was con- 
cerned, for with few exceptions, nuts have 
been selling on spot well below official ceil- 
ings for weeks. 

“This was particularly true of shelled 
cashews, almonds, Brazils, and filberts. Spot 
supplies are ample and the combination of 
bright crop prospects on the coast continued 
heavy imports, and the absence of import- 
ant trade demand, served to keep the market 
tone easy. 

“There is a fairly good demand on spot 
for Brazil nuts in shell, and heavy arrivals 
are expected through July and August. The 
bulk of these, however, will move out against 
previous purchases.” 

And from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce of July 3, as follows: 


“NUTS 


“With the possible exception of shelled pe- 
cans and walnuts, which are quoted nomi- 
nally at recently prevailing ceilings, the nut 
trade continues to show indifference to es- 
tablishment of a free market, inasmuch as 
prices have been well below maximum OPA 
levels for some time, 








“Trade interest appears to center largely 
in the movement of Brazil nuts in shell. A 
bie business has been placed, and receipts 
now coming forward with expectations 
of a rathe: heavy import movement during 
July and August. 

“Crop reports from the coast are mostly 
ideal, with heavy yields of almonds, and fair 
vields of filberts indicated. It is still too 
early, traders say, to determine just what the 
walnut crop will be.” 

A consular report from Malaga, Spain, 
dated May 23, states that stocks of almonds 
in the United States are much too heavy, 
that importers are selling at cost to lighten 
their inventories and that offerings from 
Italy are at cheaper prices than the Spanish 
quotations. 

None of these current and reliable indica- 
tions substantiates the contention of a cur- 
rent nut shortage. On the contrary they in- 
dicate an unusually heavy supply for this 
time of the year at the end of the marketing 
season and the naturally resultant declining 
prices. They also indicate, as we have shown 
previously, an anticipated heavy domestic 
production for the coming crop season to- 
gether with continued heavy imports. 

To emphasize briefly we quote the fol- 
lowing from the above July 2, 1946, New York 
Journal of Commerce article: 

“Spot supplies are ample and the combina- 
tion of bright crop prospects on the coast, 
continued heavy imports, and the absence 
of important trade demand, served to keep 
the market tone easy.” 


WHOSE SELF-INTEREST SHOULD GOVERN? 


This indicated picture of the nut supply 
for the coming crop and marketing season, 
obviously spells out an oversupply of nuts, 
prices to the farmer grower below parity or 
comparable prices, and larger profits to the 
importers, salters, confectioners and retailers 


are 
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since retail prices are lagging behind the 
declining prices to farmers. Naturally the 
short-time self-interest of these groups 
dictates that they must oppose the proposals 
of the American growers. However, when 
you balance this with the self-interest of the 
American grower in receiving a fair price for 
his product together with the substantial 
contribution to famine relief by a common- 
sense distribution of the world nut supplies 
to the nearby famine areas where they are 


‘most needed and where under normal pre- 


war market and exchange conditions they 
were actually consumed; the answer between 
the two sets of self-interest seems obvious. 

The prospective supply for the coming crop 
year of both production and imports, based 
on continuation of imports at current rates, 
indicates an aggregate tonnage on a shelled 
basis of 121,837 tons compared with 81,973 
tons as the highest (1938-41) 4-year annual 
average total supply since 1922, as shown in 
statistics compiled by the Tariff Commission 
(see attached exhibit J). And there is no 
indication that the American market can 
absorb such a large supply at prices which 
will give a fair return to the domestic 
growers. 


CURRENT NUT IMPORTS 


The witnesses on July 3 also took excep- 
tion to our projection of annual imports 
based on the monthly imports to date. If 
the comparison be made on the basis of the 
period of 1945-46 for which import statistics 
are available with a similar period in the 
prewar years 1935-39, it will be found that 
almonds are currently being imported at a 
rate of 325 percent of prewar, filberts at 459 
percent and cashews at 120 percent. The fol- 
lowing is a table showing the monthly im- 
ports from which the foregoing percentages 
are derived: 


Specified edible tree nuts: Comparison of 1935-39 average imports with 1945-46 current 
imports by months and by totals through April 1946 


[Shelled nuts only—short tons} 
































Almonds Filberts Cashews 

1935-39 1945-46 1935-39 1845-46 1935-39 1945-46 

average season average season average season 
RR a cco oe “ae ae — 
FURY. cxcsess:sissascatgasn siieimaieien adele eica ta I nea tia, = se Be ot Mok 884 | 345 
AUGESE. «-.cctcsc ee eee ee I ccesaeuaaians ie od Fate ee 1,075 | 1, 429 
CURE a scceuete eke be ace. ah. 234 | 470 77 651 1, 208 2,711 
Octobet. <:s.0<icks SRA Bic ss 358 1,049 129 267 1,318 1, 644 
Novensiat. 3k 6. OUP oat re ge 458 604. 142 835 1, 374 1, 415 
EO EEL ea contin Cm 331 1, 368 137 729 1, 235 251 
JOnORe. ge 260 1, 381 99 696 G68 2, 169 
FORTUNE Y . odnniche oe et eS 205 710 78 341 792 1, 045 
March... 233, 4) a ee 186 707 79 356 950 815 
hgwll ... 253. cateietiet: Bittle stieew dda ts 170 876 77 181 831 911 
DP -xscesssbiiiete was ee See oS Se NE caer rs sc; Saeonaieieean ‘Sipe | | ern 
NO cncscdst oe PT signi theaters | ie an [oe 
Sully... ... cviisdeilidc Ae UE ee tu ORE easy, OE 2 -----|-- Gee oaths 

IRI... <cancnediedan Aleiaaaemansdees TA Rtenessbn. Pe eraiidahsdeudibanceisinaiins. 
Yourv ito 8 SAO | 2, 678 | rit 1,081 | 12,754 |... 
Tota! through April..........--.- 2, 202 -2 165 818} 3, 756 10, 635 | 12, 735 
Percent of 1935-39 average.............-- | SE ee 325 |... .| ites ceded 120 


urce: Department of Agriculture monthly import statistics. 


This table shows that during the remain- 
ing months of the crop year for each nut the 
imports are normally substantial. When 
this fact is taken together with present heavy 
Stocks available in exporting countries and 
trade predictions of continued heavy imports, 
‘ is obvious that the projected annual im- 
port figures given in our summary state- 
lent presented to the committee on June 7 
will prove about correct, perhaps even lower 
than the actual imports will prove, unless 
ome corrective steps are taken by the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council or unless 
others of the exporting countries take action 


similar to India to conserve their own food 
upplies, 





SUPPORTING COMMUNICATIONS 


There are also attached copies of letters ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the committee 
and other letters and telegrams supporting 
the position of the American nut growers on 
this subject. It is respectfully requested 
that these communications be included in 
the record of the hearing. These communi- 
cations are from the following: 

The National Grange, exhibit C. 

The National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, exhibit D. 

The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, exhibit F. 

The American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, exhibit FP. 
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Georgia-Plorida-Alabama Peanut Associa- 
tion, exhibit G. 

United Date Growers Association, exhibit H. 

California Fig Institute, Exhibit I. 

We again wish to express our appreciation 
of the time and attention given this matter 
by the Agricultural Committee of the House 
and its chairman and members. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS 
EXCHANGE, 
By D. R. BAILey. 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
By W. C. TESCHE. 
NortH Paciric Nut GROWERS 
COOPERATIVE, INC., 
Orrecon Nut Growers, INC., 
EvuGENE Fruit Growers Asso- 
CIATION, 
By A. C. JacoBsOoN. 


EXHIBIT A 


CALIFORNIA Foops, 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
San Francisco, June 12, 1946. 
Mr. D. R. BAILEY, 
General Manager, California 
Almond Growers Exchange, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear Mr. BatLey: The literature on nuts, 
while not abundant, does give us adequate 
support for our judgment that the use of 
nuts in the diet of persons previously in- 
adequately fed could have no adverse effect, 
and might very well be considered a highly 
desirable supplement to a low calory diet 
provided the persons had not reached the 
stage of debility in \shich their digestive 
strength was inadequate. In other words, 
we feel that nuts added to the diet of per- 
sons still capable of digesting an adequate 
amount of any food would find no trouble in 
digesting and assimilating the high values of 
nuts. 

I have today discussed this matter with Dr. 
Nina Simmonds, who collaborated with Dr. 
E. V. McCollum in the production of The 
Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, and who is 
now associated with the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. Simmonds agrees with our 
contention that the addition of nuts to the 
diets of people in all but the very lowest 
levels of food consumption, is not only de- 
sirable, but should make a distinct contribu- 
tion, especially if the nuts could be ground to 
a flour for the use of those with inadequate 
teeth for thorough mastication. 

Dr. Henry C. Sherman, in his publication, 
Food Products, referring to the work by 
Jaffa, of the University of California, says: 

“In 28 digestion experime its with two men 
and one woman upon fruit and nut diet, the 
average coefficients for digestibility were: for 
protein, 90 percent; for fat, 85 percent; for 
carbohydrate, 95 percent. Apparently, the 
fruit and nut diet was as readily and almost 
as completely digested as would be expected 
of ordinary mixed diet.” 

Inasmuch as practically all of the protein 
and all of the fat in these diets were supplied 
by nuts, it is evident that nuts have a higher 
coefficient of digestibility. 

Quoting Sherman further: 

“Nuts in general being rich in both protein 
and fat, are compared with meat‘as food, and 
may be used interchangeably with meat in 
the diet.” 


Dr. James McLester, in the third edition 


of Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease, 
says: 

“Nuts are regarded as indigestible. True, 
their compact physical state and their rich- 


ness in fat may retard the emptving of the 
stomach and cause discomfort, but the re- 
versal may also be true, and if they are well 
masticated this retarding influence will often 
give a sense of satiety and comfort. It has 
been shown that when nuts are thoroughly 
masticated and eaten with fruits and other 
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foods, their nutritive constitutents are well 
utilized. * * * This increase in the 
satiety value which fat gives to a meal is 
important.” 

Morgan and Heinz have shown that the 
protein mixture contained in the almond 
functions efficiently in human nutrition. 

Rose and McLoud found that the calcium 
of almonds was fairly well utilized, but in 
most cases not as well as was the calcium 
of milk. 

McCollum, Orent-Keiles, and Day, in the 
fifth edition of The Newer Knowledge of 
Nutrition, 1939, say: 

“Many people with faddist tendencies as 
respects food believe that nuts posses unique 
nutritive value, and that they are complete 
in all the essential nutrients. This view 
finds no support in experimental studies. 
All of the commonly used nuts, with the ex- 
ception of the chestnut, which is starch-rich 
and fat-poor, are extremely rich in proteins 
and fats, hence they have a high caloric 
value and are good sources of protein. In 
no instance, however, have their proteins 
been found to be of high biological value, 
this being of the general order of the cereal 
grains. The quantitative studies available 
are relatively few; consequently no very exact 
statements are warranted about any of them. 
Their distinctive and appetizing flavors rec- 
ommend them as human foods, but their 
high energy values point to their consump- 
tion in moderation by sedentary persons who 
have a tendency to put on weight.” 

If you would like us to carry this investi- 
gation further, please let us know. 

Sincerely and cordially, 
L. B. WILLIAMS, 
Director, California Foods Research 
Institute. 


EXHIBIT B 


.CALIFORNIA Foops RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
San Francisco, June 7, 1946. 
Mr. D. R. BalILey, : 
General Manager, California Almond 
Growers Exchange, Sacramento, Calif. 
Dear Mr. BaILEy: We have just completed 
a comparison of our “five in one” biscuit with 
the Army biscuit which was included in sev- 
eral ration packs. This comparison works out 
as follows: 
Figures are for one biscuit in each in- 
stance: 


Fat Carbo- 


lhydrate| © alories 


Pro- 
teins 


| Grams | Grams | Grams | 
1,5 1.6 12.4 70 


3.5) 6.0 10. 0 | 108 


RR os ae 


Caletum | en 


Milli- 
Grams grams 
0. 044 0.9 
-07 62 


Grams 


| Vitamin A| Thiamine | Riboflavin 
' 





| | 
Interna- | Reta 
tional units | Micrograms| Micrograms 
: | or. | 29 


26 
50 | 64 | 123 





= 
Niacin | Vitamin C | Vitamin D 


Interna- 


Milligrams | Milligrams | tional units 


0.28 | 


Upon analysis, this shows that eating 4 
biscuits 3 times a day will give 1,296 calories, 
which, I think, is a maintenance minimum, 
but is approximately two-thirds of the mini- 
mum requirement in calories for a moder- 
ately active man. I understand that this is 


considerably above the intake of many people 
in Europe at this time. 

Going further, according to figures of the 
National Research Council, the biscuits con- 
sumed in the above quantities—12 a day— 
wil give more than half of the daily protein 
required, and it should be noted that this 
protein contains 8 of the 10 essential amino 
acids; will give about two-thirds of the daily 
riboflavin requirement, a great deal more 
than 100 percent of the daily calcium re- 


quirement, about half of the thiamine re- - 


quirement, 
requirement. 

The formula for a sample batch to produce 
36 biscuits 244 inches square is as follows: 
3 cups ground Blue Diamond natural shelled 
almonds, 3 cups sifted all-purpose emer- 
gency flour, 214, teaspoons salt, 14% cups 
evaporated milk. Yield: 36 biscuits. 
Weight: 26 ounces. 

This biscuit is a natural health biscuit, 
with high values in essential nutritive ele- 
ments and calories in a remarkable balance. 
For shipping they carry very high values per 
cubic foot of shipping space 

Temporarily, I am calling this biscuit the 
“5 in 1” biscuit. It contains a higher pro- 
portion of the five essential dietary require- 
ments than most foods I know, and it would 
be pretty simple to step up the thiamine 
percentage and the iron percentage to where 
it would contain 100 percent of these five 
requirements. 

Sincerely and cordially, 
L. B. WILLIAMS, 
Director, California Foods Research 
Institute. 


and about half of the iron 


EXHIBIT C 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1946. 
Hon. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FLANNAGAN: We understand that 
your committee has under consideration the 
problem presented by nations in the famine 
area exporting food products while requesting 
aid from UNRRA. 

We believe that when a nation is the re- 
cipient of allocated food it should not export 
focd unless it has a surplus of some particu- 
lar commodity, and in that case it should be 
exported to other nations in need. 

Our attention has been called to an ap- 
parent violation of this simple principle in 
the case of fruits and nuts. There is evi- 
dence that American markets are being flood- 
ed by imports of these commodities, far in 
excess of prewar averages or domestic needs. 

This is a problem which it seems to us 
might well come within the scope of the 
Emergency Food Council. The purpose of 
the council, as we understand it, is to sur- 
vey world food supplies, determine needs and 
try to direct those supplies to the point of 
greatest need. 

It seems to us to be a clear case of mis- 
management of world food distribution when 
valuable foods, such as nuts and fruits are 
shipped from the famine area to this country, 
where there is no shortage of those commodi- 
ties, while we ship them grain, flour, meats, 
and other commodities in short supply in 
this country. 

While in London recently I found that 
there is little appreciation of the sacrifices 
our people, and particularly our dairy, live- 
stock, and poultry farmers, are making to 
help meet the world-wide food shortage. 

There is a widespread feeling throughout 
much of the world that our food resources 
and financial means are unlimited. The de- 
termination to help themselves before call- 
ing for aid is not too strong in many quar- 
ters. 

We hope that Congress will call to the at- 
tention of the Emergency Food Council the 
need for directing food, wherever available, to 
the nearest emergency area. It should make 
certain that the famine areas make the best 
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possible use of food produced in those areas 
before calling for relief from outside, 
Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT S. Goss, 
Master, The National Grange, 


Exuisit D 


JUNE 21, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., 
Chairman, House Agriculture 
Committee, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. FLANNAGAN: I am writing to you 
on behalf of the 380,000 farm families, resiq- 
ing in 45 States, represented by our member 
organizations. We believe that your com- 
mittee in studying available world supplies 
of food and the problems of distribution is 
engaged in a most commendable task. 

We would like to join with other agri- 
cultural groups in calling your attention to 
the fact that at the present time food is be- 
ing imported into the United States from 
countries and areas of the world which are 
actually considered food-deficit areas. It is 
inconceivable that a course of procedure 
should be permitted to continue which per- 
mits the exportation of high-caloric and 
high-vitamin foods from such countries and 
then expect the American farmer and the 
American public to pay for and export to 
those selfsame countries. 

Most certainly it is more efficient and will 
go far to alleviate suffering from malnutri- 
tion if those foods which are produced in a 
particular area are utilized where produced 
or in nearby deficit areas-rather than have 
them transported to the United States to be 
sold in competition with our domestic prod- 
ucts in exchange for other foodstuffs of no 
greater nutritive value. 

For the reasons outlined above, we recom- 
mend the adoption of the suggestions offered 
by the producers of tree nuts and fruits 
which have already been filed with your 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. HoLMAN, 
Secretary, The National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, 


EXHIBIT E 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. FLANNAGAN: We have reviewed 
carefully the testimony submitted to the 
House Committee on Agriculture by Messrs. 
D. R. Bailey and Karl D. Loos in the interest 
of growers of tree nuts and certain tree fruits 
in the United States. 

On behalf of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives we urge that the House 
Committee on Agriculture act favorably upon 
their recommendations— 

“That surplus foods from either general 
food deficit or surplus areas be allocated to 
and channeled into general food deficit and 
famine areas according to the need therefor 
in such deficit areas. 

“That as a condition precedent to a deficit 
or famine area receiving allocations of needed 
food supplies the authorities of such area 
agree to prohibit the exportation of any food 
to a general’ food surplus area where such 
food is produced in sufficient volume to sat- 
isfy the acute need therefor. 

“If the FAO should not see fit to adopt this 
recommendation, or should fail to effectively 
enforce it, we recommend that this commit- 
tee sponsor legislation that would: 

“Place annual quotas on the importation 
into the United States of specified agricul- 
tural food products when domestically pro- 
duced in a volume equal to 110 percent of 
the average prewar production, limiting the 
importation of such product from each for- 
eign country to 110 percent of the average 
annual amount imported from that country 
for the prewar years. 











Such import quotas are within the poli- 
cies of the State Department as announced 
in its white paper entitled ‘Proposals for 
Expat sion of World Trade and Employment’ 
‘ested in November 1945. On page 13, sec- 
nC (1) (a) of this paper, the State De- 


t 

partment approved the use of ‘quotas, em- 
hargoes, or other quantitative restrictions on 
‘ * export or import trade’ to assist in 


equitable international distribution of 
products in short supply.’ ” 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. Davis, 
Executive Secreiary. 


ExHIBIT FP 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVEsTocK ASSOCIATION, 
June 21, 1946. 
Mr. JoHN W FLANNAGAN, Jr., 

Chairman, House Committee on Agrt- 
culture and Forestry, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. FLANNAGAN: I understand that 
your committee has been making a study of 
the worla food situation. I think this is 
particularly opportune because it seems to 
hat there is a tremendous amount of 
mation in circulation and a great 

1 raggeration on some points, particu- 
arly the question of using coarse grains for 
‘t human consumption rather than feed- 
> it to livestock. From all the informa- 
tion I can secure, with the wheat crop pros- 
pect improving and with conditions in the 
Corn Belt more favorable than a year ago, 
this country should be able to send abroad 
next year the 250,000,000 bushels of wheat 
which Secretary Anderson has indicated is 
to be allocated for that purpose, without 
having to resort to substitution of corn as 
was done this year to meet the much larger 
commitment of 400,000,000 bushels. Reports 
on the world wheat crop are favorable, indi- 
cating » prcduction greater than a year ago, 
and certainly there will be increased produc- 

n of many other important food crops in 
devastated countries whose production had 
dropped to very low levels. 

One thing that I think your committee 
should stress in its report is the importance 
of all these ccutries using the foods they 
preduce or those available in nearby coun- 
tries rather than permitting them to be 
exported to the United States or elsewhere. 
I uncerstand that our imports of nuts, dates, 
and figs have increased tremendously, and 
this is doubtless true of some other products. 
Why shouldn't these nutritive products be 
used at the nearest point of need rather than 
to be exported to this country where our own 
producticn has substantially increased? It 

rs inconsistent to keep on stressing the 

ed of greater exports from this country 
tor famine relief ourposs when full advan- 
tage is not being taken of food products pro- 
duced locally or in adjacent countries. 

Unless this point is stressed and there is 

ening of the propaganda for the direct 
man use of coarse grains, we are very fear- 

hat the production of meats and fats 

1 this country during the coming winter 
| be sharply reduced. It is entirely pos- 

le that this could be carried to the ex- 
that we will have a shortage of these 

f ial products (meats and fats) next 
pring far beyond anything we have yet ex- 








’ 


perienced. Cattle and hog prceducers and 
eders must know with some certainty with- 

l ery few wecks what the program is go- 
to be in order to avoid such a critical 


I think your committee can contribute a 
reat service by a forthright statement in 
ur report that will help to clarify this 


d and feed situation. 


Yours very truly, 
F. E. Mottin, 
Exccutive Sceretary. 
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Exurit G 
CAMILLA, GA, 
D. R. Barer, 
General Manager, California 
Growers Exchange, 
Sacramento, Calif.: 

Re your letter June 12, this association con- 
curs in the resolution acdressed to President 
Truman, Sccretary of Agriculture Anderson, 
Mr. LaGuardia, and Members of Congress, 
and joins with the ‘1terssted organizations 
in prctesting the importation of edible nuts 
into the United States from food-deficit 
countries and from other ccuntries where 
such food should be channeled into the food- 
deficit areas. 


Almond 


H. E. WALLAceE, 
Maneger, GFA Peanut Association. 


Exu1e!Ir H 


JUNE i9, 1946. 
D. R. BAILEY, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Would appreciate all you can do to include 
California dates in the tree-nut presentation 
in Washington, particularly before the House 
Committee on Agriculture. This is your 
carte blanche authority to represent United 
Date Growers Association ir all matters per- 
taining to allocation of date imports by the 
Combined Food Board and afilliates. We are 
firmly behind your program and will do any- 
thing we can to further it. Thanks. 
E. C. JARvIs, 
United Date Growers Association. 


Exu sir I 


CALIFORNIA Fic INSTITUTE, 
Fresno, Calif., June 18, 1946. 
Mr. D. R. BAILey, 
California Almond Growers’ Exchange, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear Dave: In reply to your letter of June 
12, I am addressing this letter to you at 
Sacramento with a request to be forwarded 
to you should you be in Washington at this 
time. 

No doubt the “resolution” that you refer 
to embodies the recommendations contained 
on pege 15 of the mimeographed statement 
of the Tree Nut Industry. If so, we endorse 
the resolutions as well as the alternative 
recommendation that legislation be spon- 
sored to place annual quotas on imports from 
individual foreign countries. Our cwn case 
illustrates how imports during this past 
year have considerably exceeded prewar im- 
ports. For the 6 months from September 
1945 through February 1946, imports of dried 
figs from Turkey total 1,743 tons. I believe 
that imports since that time would swell 
the total to 1,900 and possibly 2,000 tons. 
This compares with average imports from 
Turkey of 1.223 tons for the period 1934-35 
through 1939-40, or an increase of over 63 
percent above the average prewar imports. 

For your information, dried figs and dates 
are already under allocation by the Com- 
bined Food Board. On June 14 the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington 
put out a press release to the effect that the 
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Combined Food Board has recommended an 
interim allocation of 1,680 short tons of dried 
figs produced in Turkey in 1946-47, and 
3,360 short tons of dates preduced in [ran 
in 1946. This is the third such allocation 
by the Combined Food Board for Turkish 
figs and compares with an allocation of 
3,900 tons in 1945 and 5,000 in 1944. Only 
5 tons of figs were imported from Turkey 
in 1944-45 so the allocation of 5,000 tons 
meant nothing. I have already reported to 
you the imports during the 1945-46 period. 
I don’t know what they mean by interim 
allocation, but it sounds like something ten- 
tative that would be subject to upward ad- 
justment later on. 

One point that might be brought out in 
connection with figs. and the same point 
ccu'd be made in connection with dates, is 
that substantial seizures of both figs and 
dates have keen experienced. In the case 
of figs, approximately 420 tons were ordered 
destroyed or reexported from October 1945 to 
March 1946. If any portion of this was or- 
dered destroyed because of unfitness for hu- 
man consumption in this country, it repre- 
sents a loss of food to Eurcpean famine areas. 
We know that standards of fitness for human 
consumption in foreign countries are far 
below those of the United States, and there 
is no question in my mind but what the figs 
and dates seized by the United States Food 
and Drug Administration at the time of im- 
port could and would have been gladly con- 
sumed as food in Europe. I have no idea 
of how much tonnage was actually destroyed 
as compared with that which was reexported, 
but it might be a point worth mentioning 
anyway. In other words, why export food 
from Europzan countries that is subject to 
possible seizure and confiscation upon ar- 
rival in the United States when it could 
be consumed in Europe? 

I will greatly appreciate hearing from you 
upon your return from Washington or, if 
you find it convenient and advisable to do so, 
I would like to hear from you regarding the 
progress that you are making in your hear- 
ings while in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
HarRoLtp H. Hype, 
Director. 


Exnureit J 
Edible tree nuts: Total available supplies by 
4-year annual averages—1922 through 
1944—and estimated total suppltes for the 
1946-47 crop year 
{Shelled basis—t 





tons] 


All tree nuts 
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“ee 


1926-29 





1941-44... 


1946-47 (estimated)... 











Almonds 
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i oininccinccndndtiaintneshatenaatiitmatiniguidiinibain | 8, $94 
1926- 20 LEE ERS IEE RITA F 
RO eee eee 

SOE wctisecctissenaGadddddecdbsencindice< 6,377 
FEikcontslitinenntimencnrtineee 5, 760 
1941-44... 7 
Pog | eee 


1 40,000 tons unshelled, at 45 percent equals 18 ,000 tor 
2 Estimated from current rates of imports, 
§ Estimated at 10 percent above 1944-45, 


Imports 


$11, 725 29, 725 5 
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Walnuts 


Production | 


14, 165 
11, 693 


11, 461 
13, 562 
14, 391 
20, 738 
23, 264 
25, 760 


26, 520 


1 68,000 tons unshelled, at 39 percent equals 26,520 tons. 


2 Estimated same as 1938-41 average. 
8 70,766 tons unshelled, at 39 percent equals 27,600. 


Imports 


21,918 


Pecans 


Total 
supply 


Total 
supply 


7, 792 346 8, 138 
12, 395 128 12, 523 
14, 266 103 14, 369 
16, 947 83 17, 030 
20, 302 57 20, 359 
23, 046 106 23, 152 
28,438 | 3 27, 600 257 27, 657 


Production} Imports 


£5, 629 
25, 255 
19, 453 
2, 341 23, 079 
1, 918 25, 182 

255 26, 015 


5, 062 


(Same as 1945-46.) 


(Same as 1945-46.) 


Imports of nuts not domestically produced 


1941-44___....- 
1946-47 (estimate 


| Brazils | 


Cashews Pistachios | -ignolias Others 
} 


8 | (4) 348 | 291 
2 (*) 432 000 
0 


4 


2 2, 785 
5, 417 546 187 333 
2 11, 629 923 182 107 
421 14, 702 745 95 90 
, 472 8, 241 197 77 5 
815, 759 2745 195 290 


1 
7,3 


, 02 
, 18 
, oo 
88 
7 


1 Cashews included with others: 1929 first 9 months, 2,741 M pounds; 1929-20, 6,349 M pounds. 


‘Estimated same as 1938-41 average. 
‘Estimated from current rates of imports. 


Fource: Statistics recently compiled by U. 8. Tariff Commission. 


Combined total all tree nuts: Production and 


imports table 2; specified nuts—imports from table 9: production from table 3; almonds and filberts 44 pereent o/ in 
shel] figures, walnuts and pecans 39 percent oj in-shell figures. 


ExHIBIT K 


Almonds: Domestic production, imports, and 
total supply, 1919-46 


Tota! 
United 
States 
supply 
shelled 
basis ? 


California 
produc- 
Year beginning | tion 
Sept. 1 /Unshelled| shelled 
Shelled | as equiva- 
| shelled ' lent ? 


Tons Tons 
1, 206 3, 555 
940 2, 700 
$63 2, 700 
722 4,050 
479 4, 950 
628 3, 600 14, 105 
614 3, 375 13, 748 
80 15, 347 
9, 098 140 14, 638 
&, 694 261 15, 255 
£04 12, 522 
9 5, O7F 12, 322 
2 10, 627 
24 5, f 8, 641 
1 5, 80! 7, 220 
6, 541 
455 5 10, 146 
95 3, 4: 8, 690 
1 9, 000 10, 290 
1 6, 750 7, 517 
0 9, 000 9, 654 
0 4, 590 5, 880 
1 2, 700 4, 244 
0 9, 900 10, 516 
7, 200 15, 601 
80 9, 450 18, 621 
| #6,029 425 10, 710 16, 764 

Average, 1935- 

39. 7 .| 2,678 9, 259 
14, 913 


Imports 


Tons 
17, 095 
10, 848 
16, 514 
16, 572 

7, 450 


Tons 


a i 6, 471 
Average, 1942- 
Giniibancamikd 


1 Converted on the assumption that the nuts contained 
8314 percent meats. 

2 Converted on the assumption that the nuts contained 
45 percent meats. 

3 Does not take account of carry-over. 

‘Incomplete. Includes imports to Feb. 1, 1246, only. 

Import data compiled from Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce. Brought up to Cate from Com- 
merce Report F'T 110—General Imports. 

California production data compi!ed from reports 0 
the California Cooperative Crop Keporting Service. 

UNTTED STATES DEPARTMENT, 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1946. 
Hon. Wriit1am F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in reply to your let- 

ter cf May 22, 1946, with enclosures from Mr. 


D. R. Bailey, general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Almond Growers Exchange, relative to 
the importation of tree nuts. 

A record production of tree nuts in the 
United States is in prospect for 1946. It is 
also probable that the volume of imports into 
this country will remain at a high level un- 
less alternative outlets can be found for nuts 
produced in foreign countries. On the basis 
of information available to us now, supplies 
in the United States during the 1946—47 sea- 
son may be 10 percent greater than last year’s 
record supply. 

In view of this prospective supply situa- 
tion, some decrease from the recent high 
price levels may materialize. During the pe- 
riod 1943 through 1945, prices to domestic 
tree nut producers averaged from 220 to 265 
percent of those received during the period 
1935 through 1940. Season average prices re- 
ceived ‘by walnut growers during the 1943- 
45 period were close to parity. For domestic 
tree nuts other than walnuts, “comparable 
prices” have been established to replace parity 
prices which were found to be out of line 
with those for the basic commodities. The 
1943-45 grower prices for filberts and pecans 
averaged from 20 to 45 percent above com- 
parable prices and almonds averaged slightly 
better than 50 percent above comparable 
prices. 

The increase in imports results from favor- 
able crops in the foreign producing areas 
from which the United States historically 
has drawn part of its nut supplies. From 
a strictly commercial viewpoint, it is to be 
expected that such foreign exportable sur- 
pluses will tend to be directed to the United 
States to a greater extent than was true in 
prewar years as a result of the high price 
levels prevailing in this country. Spain, 
Brazil, Turkey, and India are the foreign 
countries which are heavy exporters of tree 
nuts. None of these countries has received 
donations of food from the United States 
Government or the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 

We recognize the concern of the industry 
regarding the prospective supply and price 
situation, and will do everything we can 
under existing legislation and within the 
limits of available funds to assist it in ob- 
taining maximum nut distribution in domes- 
tic and international channels. We have not 
made any recommendations to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 


tration in regard to tree nuts, but we have 
suggested that they might be used to aq. 
vantage in famine areas because of their 
high fat and oil content, 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Acting Secretary, 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE, 
Sacramento, Calif., July 2, 1946, 
Mr. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BRANNAN: Your letter of June 17, 
replying to Senator WILLIAM F. KNnow.ann’s 
request of May 22 for information relative 
to the importation of tree nuts, has been 
referred to us. 

The purpose of this communication is to 
request the details of your price and supply 
estimates, which differ substantially from 
our own, and to clarify statements which 
may lead to improper inferences with re- 
spect to past price levels on edible nuts. 

We note in your letter a statement rela- 
tive to protential supplies which has already 
been given wide circulation in a letter over 
the signature of Under Secretary Dodd. 

From current crop estimates and from the 
known figures on imports to this date, it is 
rather apparent here that the phrase, “sup- 
plies in the United States * * * may 
be 10 percent greater than last year’s record 
supply,” is dangerously vague, in that it 
fails completely to give an accurate picture 
of the problem facing our domestic pro- 
ducers. 

I use this statement, dangerously vague, 
intentionally. When you say supplies in the 
United States may be 10 percent greater, I 
presume you mean the supplies from the 
1946-47 crop year. When you say 10 percent 
greater than last year’s record supply, I am 
somewhat in doubt as to whether you mean 
the known figures for 1944-45 or the as yet 
incomplete figures for the current year 1945- 
46. In either case, you will find that im- 
portations have been at a rate considerably 
in excess of the annual average for the pre- 
war decade 1930-39. More important, you 
will find that brazil-nut imports were prac- 
tically nonexistent during 1944-45 and dur- 
ing the 1945-46 seasons. The fact that the 
Department of Agriculture now estimates 10,- 
000 tons of brazil nuts to be expected during 
the 1946-47 season indicates that importa- 
tions will be greater during the coming year 
than either of the past two seasons by 10,000 
tons. This, I believe. will indicate an in- 
crease in imports of considerably more than 
10 percent. 

As regards domestic production, the 1946 
almond crop, currently estimated at some 
18,000 tons, shelled, is approximately 68 per- 
cent above last year’s bumper crop and is 
nearly three times the 1930-39 average. Both 
almond and filbert production will be ap- 
proximately double the 1935-39 combined 
total of imports and domestic volume. The 
1946 walnut crop is conceded to be equal to 
last year’s heavy production, as is the pecan 
harvest in our Southeastern States. 

Iam sure that you are fully aware that still 
other factors are adding to the seriousness 
of this present emergency. 

As you know, the complete disruption of 
normal markets for Mediterranean nuts in 
Holland, Belgium, England, Germany, and 
the Scandinavian countries, is making the 
United States market the target for the en- 
tire world’s exportable surplus of edible 
nuts. 

It must be obvious that serious market- 
ing difficulties are ahead, especially since 
shortages of sugar, oil, and other items, 
have adversely affected the market for edible 
nuts in the confectionery and nut-salting 
trades. 








As regards price, may we say that we are 
no illusions as to the possibility 
of maintaining the edible nut market at its 


under 


past level. In view of current inflationary 
tendencies, the fact that recent almond 
quotations have been so much as 40 percent 
under the former ceiling price will confirm 
our statements concerning the demoraliz- 
ing effect of excessive supplies. Based on 
these quotations, returns to growers on the 
1946-47 crop will be 10 to 15 percent under 
the “comparable” price. 

We do not propose at this time to argue the 
merits of comparable prices, except to point 
out that the United States Department of 
Agriculture must have recognized a rather 
marked inequity when in 1943 they granted 
almonds an increased “compromise” price 
when establishing price ceilings for edible 
nuts under MPR-490. May I point out that 
your comparison of 1943-45 prices with those 
in force during the period 1935-40 can hardly 
be taken as a fair comparison under present 
conditions. I cannot believe that it is your 


_ 
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intention to infer that edible tree nut prices 
have been unduly high, although this infer- 
ence is the only one possible from your com- 
parison between the 1943-45 period and the 
prewar 1935-40 period. 

Surely you realize the edible nut prices 
are placed in a most unfair and unfavorable 
light when they are thus singled out without 
reference to the general price increases en- 
joyed by all commodities during the World 
War II inflationary period. A similar false 
inference might be drawn from the fact that 
apple prices in May 1946, were 427 percent 
over the 1935-39 average, and that oranges 
were 283 percent above the average for the 
same period. 

The erroneous inference resulting from 
this singling out of edible nuts in a compari- 
son of wartime and prewar prices will be 
readily seen from the following table taken 
from the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics’ publication, the Agricul- 
tural Situation, for June 1946: 




















| ! 
7 | Percentage! Percent 
| ae aa Price, | increase | May 15, 
4 ‘ ede? . aw 1k . | 7046 ice 
Commodity December | May 15, | May 15 SOs | SOR pete 
1959 1646 1946 1935-39 is above 
q averace parity 
incense — —— —_—— a 
Wheat, bushel. ..s.0cssi csctedse css. dollars _- 0. 837 1.€3 1.70 £03 4 
Rice, bushel . ... ocsducddnctémddeasaSesacnsssses Bib on - 742 1. 50 1. 87 252 25 
Corn, bushel... cocitn~sntibanbitbemresstecnasts tl . 091 1.18 1.35 195 14 
Cotton, pound. ..... cents_. 10. 34 22. $2 24. 69 232 6 
Soybeans, bushel. ............-- ..-dollars. . $54 1.77 2. 16 22ti 22 
Pototoes, DUSROT. . .ccbi ceendl cUeiee Ed deke sd a 717 1.34 1. 57 219 17 
Apples, bushels... .n6ssi adstcttoaatonienstose cds - 20 1.7 3. 84 427 17 
Oranges of (608; BOR sai ctiseccscedtbiedeenhae Gt s0 11 2.17 3.14 283 45 
Beef cattle, hundred weight..............-..-.- (el 6. 56 9. 97 13. 80 210 38 
Lambs, hundredweight. ..............-..--.-- do 7.79 10. 80 14.10 181 31 
Chickens, powlll. -3000.0s3185i .Gswodesaese ies cents_. 14.9 21.0 25.3 170 20 
Wool, pound: . ssid gabatisbtaecndtencounisesed Peters 23.8 33.7 41.8 176 24 
Almonds. BOUIN canctadiindchaciiisininemonrs aes A cocn 114.3 25.3 35.3 247 40 
Returns to growers for the crops 1435 to 1939, inclusive. 
It is my earnest belief that the foregoing The British Loan 
figures indicate the critical nature of the 
marketing situation which faces all domestic 
producers of edible tree nuts. Supplies are EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


obviously excessive; domestic production has 
reached and may be expectd to maintain a 
new high level which will amply take care of 
all domestic needs; the demand situation is 
adversely affected by shortages in all the 
manufacturing trades; the current price level 
for all edible nuts reflects a surplus condition. 
Since domestic producers have, in total, 
nearly a billion dollars invested in orchards, 
equipment, and processing plants, and since 
our growers are not able, as are other farm- 
ers, to change at will from one crop to an- 
other, it is obvious that constructive and 
effective action must be taken if the welfare 
of growers and the continuance of a sound 
domestic industry are to be maintained, 
In the light of the enclosed figures, I feel con- 
fident that the Department of Agriculture 
may be expected to recognize this market- 
ing problem, and to make every effort to find 
a constructive solution. 

I believe that this solution may »e found 
in the nut industry’s current request that 
the new Internationa! Emergency Food Coun- 
cil be instructed to place edible nuts under 
allocation so that exportable supplies 
throughout the world will be diverted into 
the food deficit areas and away from a United 
States market which must inevitably be com- 
pletely demoralized by a continuance of the 
pre ent practice of indiscriminate importa- 

Yours very truly, 
D. R. BAILey, 
; General Manager. 
, P.S.—Since your letter covers a number of 
‘ery pertinent points, we have taken the lib- 
erty of forwarding copies to certain interested 
“utnorities, along with copies of this reply. 


I feel sure this action will meet with your 
@pproy al, 


D. R. B. 





or 


HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune for July 12, 1946: 


HEART OF THE BRITISH LOAN Issue IS VIEWED 
Srmpty aS Alp To U. S.—MARK SULLIVAN 
Says House USUALLY VOTES ON Basic ISSUEs, 
Not ON COMPLAINTS OF SPECIAL GROUPS; HE 
C1TEs BLOOM ON JEWISH PROTESTS 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


WASHINGTON, July 11—The status of the 
British loan is this: it was negotiated by rep- 
resentatives of the American and British 
governments. It has been approved by the 
Senate, 46 to 34. The House Committee on 
Banking and Currency approved it by 20 to 
5. It is now before the House as a whole for 
action. 

This record has force of itself. The loan is 
an intricate transaction, not confined to a 
simple grant from one country to another, but 
accompanied by provisions having to do, 
among other things, with future trade rela- 
tions between the United States and Great 
Britain, and especially with world trade as a 
whole. These provisions and the way they 
will work out if put into effect are beyond 
the possibility of adequate study by the aver- 
age citizen. He is justified in ing for 
granted that in the prolonged weeks of nego- 
tiating by highly placed and expert repre- 
sentatives of our government with those of 
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Britain every aspect of the loan received the 
most thorough consideration that is humanly 
possible. 

He is justified in assuming that our inter- 
ests were fully protected by our representa- 


tives. He would be justified in assuming, 
from the character and standing of the rep- 
resentatives of both countries, that they 


were not mere commercial bargainers intent 
only upon the respective interests of a lender 
and a borrower. 

What they did was on the plane of states- 
manship, directed in the first instance toward 
restoration of a ravaged world, by which 
both and ail will benefit. The agreement 
they arrived at was subjected to intense study 
by a Senate committee, by the Senate as a 
whole, and by a House committee, all of 
which approved. 


CONFIDENCE AT STAKE 


This record not only has weight because 
of its thoroughness, but of itself creates a 
special reason for approval by the House. 
For disapproval would be much more than 
a refusal of money. It would be a denia! of 
confidence, mede at the last minute and un- 
der circumstances which would make the 
denial spectacular and damaging to the last 
degree. The damage to Britain as the world’s 
greatest trading nation—taking, before the 
war, a third of all the world’s exports—- 
would be sericus enough. It would be. as 
the Washington Post has said, “tantamount 
to our telling the whole of the trading world 
that we consider Britain a pgor risk.” 

But there would be also damage to the 
confidence of the world in us. Disapproval of 
the British loan at this stage would be notice 
to the world that it must be careful about 
relying upon agreements made by representa- 
tives of our Government, that such an agree- 
ment may be upset long after it was origi- 
nally made through dissent by one branch 
of Congress. The effect, at a time when we 
and the world are dedicated to international 
cooperation, and are engaged in bringing it 
about, would be a climactic addition to the 
cumulative disasters from which the world 
suffers. It would weaken the voice of Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes in his negotiations 
with heads of other governments, and weak- 
en the voice of the United States in the 
proceedings of the United Nations. It would 
certainly postpone. and might even damage 
irreparably, the whole expectation of inter- 
national cooperation, 

THE HEART OF THE ISSUE 

On some single aspect of the agreement 
men of good will might differ. But Members 
of the House of Representatives commonly 
sense the broad and fundamental! aspects of 
proposals before them, even thouzh muc- of 
the debate may deal with single aspects, 
sometimes aspects that are merely collateral 
and incidental. In the vast majority of cases 
they put a correct estimate upon demands 
by special groups and vote finally upon fun- 
damental meri.. Sometimes a majority of 
the House takes its cue from an address from 
some Member whose judgment is respected 
and who, on the question at issue, is espe- 
ciall well informed. Sometimes the voice of 
the House is expressed by a Member who, dis- 
missing what is incidental, goes instinctively 
to the heart of the question. In the debate 
on the British loan, Republican Representa- 
tive CHartes A. Eaton, of New Jersey, in a 
comparatively brief speech, dismissed or an- 
swered incidental considerations and said 
simply: “The only reasonable way to he!p 
ourselves in this situation is to help 
by granting this loan.” * * * 

During the present debate demand was 
made by a special group, the Nationa! Jewish 
Council and affiliated organizations, that we 
refuse to loan to Britain on the ground, ex- 
pressed directly or implied, of what they re- 
garded as unfairness by Britain about Pales- 
tine. To that answer was made by Repre- 
at he would 


sentative BLoom, of New York, th 
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“yote as an American and not as a Jew.” 
The fundamental issue, he said, “has nothing 
to do with the Jews. * * * It is simply 
an issue of whether we should vote on this 
loan as Americans and what is for the best 
irterests of our country.” 


Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
Republicans in the House have been 
deeply concerned about the lack of action 
on the report of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress. 

Because of the parliamentary situation, 
the only means by which we can hope to 
bring the recommended legislation be- 
fore the House for definite action is by 
an appeal to the majority leadership. 
Consequently, today we have sent the 
following letter to the Speaker: 


CONGPESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoOuUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D C., June 10, 1946. 
Hon. SAM RAYEURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: After more than a year 
of extensive hearings and study, the Joint 
Committee on Congressional Organization 
filed its final report on March 4, 1946. 

On May 13, 1946, S. 2177 was introduced in 
the Senate and was reported there on May 
31. The Senate began consideration of the 
bill on June 5, and debate continued on June 
6, 7, 8, and 10. On June 10 the bill, as 
amended, passed in the Senate by a roll call 
of 49 to 16 

On June 11, a message was received from 
the Senate by the House, announcing that 
the Senate had passed the bill, in which the 
concurrence of the House was requested. 
During the succeeding 20 calendar days, no 
action is recorded in the House of Represent- 
atives. The Senate bill remains on the 
Speaker’s table. Moreover, during the 18 
weeks subsequent to the filing of the final 
report ot the committee no comparable House 
bill has been introduced. There are many 
rumors of objections to the consideration of 
any bill. 

We recognize that, under the prevailing 
parliamentary -ituation, there is no effective 
means by which this legislation can be 
brought before the House for consideration 
unless and until the majority leadership 
makes that possible. 

But, the overwhelming public demand for 
action by the House upon the recommenda- 
ticn of the joint committee is clear. 

Since we cannot know the form of any 
legislation which may be presented to the 
House, we must reserve our opinions as to 
the merits of any proposal submitted. How- 
ever, referring to the committee report, we 
emphasize the “widespread congressional and 
public belief that a grave constitutional 
crisis exists in which the fate of represent- 
ative government itself is at stake.” 

Therefore, we request that arrangements 
be made immediately for a full opportunity 
to consider and act upon definite legislation. 
» We urge that this legislation be placed 
promptly upon the Houre Calendar. 

There can be no tenable reason offered for 
any recess or adjournment before action is 


taken by the House upon the legislation rec- 
ommended vr -he joint committee. 
Respectfully. 

Wat ARNOLD, First District, Missouri; 
James C. AUCHINCLOsS, Third Dis- 
trict, New Jersey; FRANK A. Bar- 
RETT, at large, Wyoming; AuGuUsTUS 
W. BENNET, Twenty-ninth Dis- 
trict, New York; FRANcES P. Bot- 
Ton, Twenty-second District, Ohio; 
JOHN W. Byrnes, Eighth District, 
Wisconsin; Cuiirrorp P. Case, Sixth 
District, New Jerser: Roy CLIpP- 
PIIGER, Twenty-fourth District, 
Illinois; ALBertT M. COLE, First 
District, Kansas; Ropert J. Cor- 
BETT, Thirtieth District, Penn- 
sylvania; WerestEy A. D’Ewarrt, 
Second District, Montana; 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, Sixteenth 
District, Illinois; Jamgs I. DoLLi- 
vER, Sixth District, Iowa; GErorcE 
A. DonpDERO, Seventeenth District, 
Michigan; CHARLEs A. EATON, Fifth 
District, New versey; Harris ELLs- 
WoRTH, Fourth District, Oregon; 
Epwarp J. ELSAESSER, Forty-third 
District, New York; CHARLEs H. 
ELsTON, First District, Ohio; JAMEs 
G. FULTON, Thirty-first District, 
Pennsylvania; GEorGE W. GILLIz, 
Fourth District, Indiana; ANGIER 
L. Goopwin, kighth District, Mas- 
sSachusetts; ®oBERT HALE, First 
District, Maine; T. MrLLer HANp, 
Second Distri-t, New Jersey; FRED 
A. Hartitey, Jr., Tenth District, 
New Jersey; CHRISTIAN A. HERTER; 
Tenth District, Massachusetts; 
JOHN W. HESELTON, First District, 
Massachusetts; WILLIAM E. HEss, 
Second District, Ohio; ANTon J. 
JOHNSON, Fourteenth District, 
Illinois; J. LERoy Jonnson, Third 
District, California; WaLTer H. 
Jupp, Fifth District, Minnesota; 
HeEnrY J. LATHAM, Third District, 
New York; Frank A. MaTHEWS, Jr., 
Fourth District, New Jersey; Sam- 
UEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., Sixteenth 
District, Pennsylvania; Gorpon L. 
McDonovucH, Fifteenth District, 
California; CHESTER E. MERROW, 
First District; New Hampshire; 
WaLTER Norsrap, First District, 
Oregon; JOHN PHILLIPS, Twenty- 
second District, California; Mar- 
GARET CHAsE SMITH, Second Dis- 
trict, Maine; LoweLL, STOCKMAN, 
Second District, Oregon; J. PARNELL 
Tuomas, Seventh District, New 
Jersey; Harry L. Tower, Ninth Dis- 
trict, New Jersey; James W. Waps- 
+}wortH, Forty-first District, New 
York. : 


House Approval of British Loan Urged 
To Avoid Injuring Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following article by 
George HMielding Eliot, from the New York 
Herald Tribune of July 12, 1946: 
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House APPROVAL OF BRITISH LOAN Unrcep To 
Avoi INJURING JEWS—WRIf) Dectargs 
THat WITHOUT GRANT LONDON Can't Arrorp 
To Senp 100,000 REFUGEES TO PALEstine 
AND UNITED StaTEs WILL Lose INFLUENce 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(By George Fielding Eliot) 


Counsel of caution for confused Repre- 
sentatives: On this British loan, friend, the 
pay-off is not now, but next November. Yes. 
terday morning the headline in the New 
York Herald Tribune read: “British loan im. 
periled by Zicnist issue.” Behind that heaq- 
line lies the fact that many Representatives, 
some who have a considerable number of 
Jewish constituents and some who do not, 
are deeply and very properly disturbed over 
the plight of the distressed Jews in Europe 
and the long delays in opening the way 
for emigration of some of these desperate 
people to the one land which seems to them 
to be their last hope of refuge—Palestine. 

It is to these Representatives that I would 
speak this word of caution: 

The worst thing any Representative could 
do, from the point of view of helping these 
poor people to get to Palestine and have a 
chance to start their lives anew under decent 
auspices, is to vote against the British loan 


LOOK FACTS IN FACE 


Discard the emotion, the irritation with 
Mr. Bevin’s tactless remarks, and the far more 
soundly based annoyance at the long delays 
(for which both the British Government and 
our own have some measure of responsibil- 
ity), and look the hard, grim facts squarely 
in the face. 

If there is to be a refuge for 100,0f0 
Jews—and more—in Palestine, this will come 
about only by cooperation by the British and 
American Governments. Such cooperation 
is the one hope of constructive achievement 
in this matter, If you make such cooperative 
action impossible by turning down the 
British loan you shut the gates of hope in 
the faces of the very people you are trying 
to help. 

If you do that next November your Con- 
stituents will not remember the fiery letters 
and the emotional telegrams they have sent 
you. They will not remember the silly ad- 
vertisements “Kill That Loan” to which they 
subscribed. They will see the unfortunate 
Jews of Europe dying in black despair, and 
they will not take the blame themselves; they 
will blame you, their Representative in Con- 
gress. 

They will say you should have foreseen all 
this. They will say that this is what we 
sent you to Congress for, because we thought 
you were wise enough and clear-headed 
enough to have a reasonable amount of fore- 
sight. You have let us down and, what is 
worse, you have let down the poor, tortured 
folk to whom you have denied their last 
hope. 


A MATTER OF FINANCES 


I am not saying, of course, that the British 
will revenge themselves on the Jews in Europe 
and Palestine if they do not get the loan. | 
am saying that without the loan the British 
Government will not have the resources to 
carry out any large-scale movement of Jews 
to Palestine. 

In fact, the British Government will be 
compelled to pursue a j olicy of the sternest 
retrenchment, in which there can be no room 
for expenditures of money and effort on the 
scale necessary to effect such a movement. 
Moreover, the reaction of the average Eng- 
lishman, as he discovers what all this means 
to him in terms of rationing, restriction of 
opportunity, and denial of much hope for 
his economic future, will be one of bitter 
resentment against the United States; he 
will hardly be in a mood to: receive with 
cordial appreciation such suggestions as we 
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may offer on the subject of Palestine or any- 
thing else. So you not only make it finan- 
cially impossible for the British to do very 
much about further emigration to Palestine 
by voting down this loan, you also make it 
psychologically impossible for the American 
Government to exercise any further influence 
the matter. 


TRUSTEESHIP UP TO BRITISH 


I know there has been a lot of loose talk 
about the United Nations taking over the Pal- 
estine mandate. That is Just nonsense, Mr. 
Representative, unless the British Govern- 
ment consents to it. The charter is explicit 
on this point: “The terms of trusteeship for 
each territory to be placed under the trus- 
teeship system, including any alteration or 
amendment, shall be agreed upon by the 
states directly concerned, including the 
mandatory power in the case of territories 
held under mandate.” 

Negotiations are now in progress in Lon- 
don looking to the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Palestine, which 
recommendations include, among others, the 
immediate admission of 100,000 Jewish im- 
migrants—the most urgent cases, those who 
are now in camps in Germany and Austria, 
clinging to the last shreds of their dying 
hopes 

I share with you, Mr. Representative, your 
impatience at the delays in this matter— 
delays which seem heartless indeed when 
human lives and happiness are at stake. But 
sit for a moment alone with your conscience, 
Mr. Representative, and ask yourself: Will 
a successful outcome of these negotiations 
be helped or hindered by the failure of this 
financial agreement with Great Britain, on 
which all our hopes of future Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation are founded? 


in 
i 


SPEEDY ACTION NEEDED 


Is it not obvious that American influence, 
directed toward speeding up the opening of 
the gaies of Palestine, will be immensely 
greater in London once we are in the posi- 
tion, so to speak, of financial partners in a 
world-wide commercial and monetary system? 

Remember, Mr. Representative, this res- 
cue of the Jews of Europe—especially the 
100,000 most urgent cases—is something that 
won't wait. It must be done very quickly 
if it is to be done in time. The only way 
to do it quickly is by Anglo-American agree- 
ment, If it has to wait for the United Na- 
tions to act, death will have acted first. Win- 
ter 1s coming—the winter which most of these 
poor people will not survive if they must stay 
in Europe. 

Some will die of starvation, others will be 
killed—they are killing them already in Po- 
land, Mr Representative—others will just lie 
down and die because there is nothing left 
to live for and they can't wait any longer. 
Effective action now by the British and Amer- 
ican Governments acting jointly is the one 
hope to which they can cling. Don’t take 


that hope away from them, Mr. Representa- 
tive. 





Radio Address of Earl Godwin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a radio address 
by the distinguished radio commentator, 
Earl Godwin, delivered by him over 





WMAL at 8:15 p. m. eastern standard 
time last night, Thursday, July 11, 1946. 

Iam sure all persons will be interested 
in reading the comments of this distin- 
guished, universally recognized radic and 
newspaper man in regard to what he 
states about our distinguished colleague 
and friend, the Honorable ANDREW J. 
May, and the atomic bomb in the latter 
part of his broadcast: 


The army of industrial workers, mainly 
city dweilers, are fighting to save price con- 
trol; the farm districts are determined to get 
rid of the Washington strong arm that makes 
farmers work to produce goods for stuff they 
cannot afford to sell. If there ever was an 
example of an irresistible force meeting an 
immovable object, we have it now before us 
in this everlasting OPA row. As it appears 
today, the Senate insists on an OPA bill the 
President must veto again. As the trend 
goes tonight, we are again approaching a 
crisis which for a time at least may result 
in chaos and a state where every man is for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
The Senators are voting the reflections of 
their own constituents. Sectional interest 
is paramount. The consumers, largely rep- 
resented by powerful labor unions, demand 
that wages stay up and all living costs be 
kept down. The folks who produce the goods 
to sell declare they will no longer sell at 
prices that keep them in the red. The labor 
man says, “I refuse to buy your stuff at high 
prices,” and the farmer says, “O. K., Buddy, 
I refuse to be starved out on your account.” 
And there it goes. 

Walte. Reuther, president of the CIO's 
United Auto Workers, heads a buyers’ strike. 
He demands full employment, full produc- 
tion, and full consumption, but the mass of 
folks who procuce food, for instance, declare 
that Washington’s controls have been sty- 
mied and they can’t produce unless they get 
more or it. 

OPA did not encourage full production, ex- 
cept possibly in black markets such as the 
outrageous meatlegging that went on for 
months. In Chicago, P. O. Wilson, manager 
of the National Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion, which represents 350,000 livestock men, 
charges that the black marketeers have bid 
up livestock price levels after OPA died, in 
order to help influence a public demand for 
OPA continuance. Mr. Wilson sees a parallel 
between the black and high-priced market in 
meat and the bootleggers who in dry days 
opposed repeal of prohibition so they could 
continue speakeasies and rum-running. It 
should be remembered that the legitimate 
market for meat was almost bare of cattle 
toward the last, and that no sooner had con- 
trols been lifted than cattlemen began ship- 
ping their critters to the stockyard in huge 
droves. Those favoring free wheeling in busi- 
ness are sure that as soon as the present jam- 
boree is over meat will flow through regular 
channels at prices representing fair condi- 
tions. But prices will stay high and go higher. 
We cannot have full production if the pro- 
ducers will not make and sell, and if prices are 
so high, the buyers will not buy. And yet we 
may have to experience both of those ailments 
before we get back to common sense and an 
era of good feeling. Right now we are on 
the verge of a national riot. The riot is being 
agitated by those noisy elements which long 
for the day when our national unity breaks 
up and a complete European-style, totali- 
tarilan government takes over. That will do 
nobody any good but the thin, yet well-armed 
layer of dictators, who would take over, and 
that would be the end of free enterprise until 
@ revolution took us back to free America 
again. 

Much more than a majority of Congress 
representing more than a majority of the 
people told the President what they thought 
of OPA and presented him with a less rigor- 
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ous control. The President saw it in a dif- 
ferent light and ended OPA for the time 
being with that veto. And yet more than 
& majority of Congress is still against the 
old-time OPA and its illegal and ill-consid- 
ercd limitation on profits instead of prices. 

In some other countries the situation 
would call for an immediate canvassing of 
the voters and a new election to see whether 
Congress or the President would be sup- 
ported. As it is in the United States, 2 years 
and a few weeks will elapse ere there is an- 
other Presidential election. But, in the 
meantime, the congressional nominations are 
going along at a pace which so far indicates 
the people are well satisfied with their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, including the 
Southern Democratic coalition which has 
been voting against the administration on 
OPA and many another liberal subject. 

This week's political talk at Washington 
featured former Governor Stassen's chances 
for the Republican Presidential nomination, 
which people in Washington feel were 
strengthened when isolationist Senator 
SHIPSTEAD was beaten for renomination by 
more liberal and internationally minded 
Governor Thye, of the Gopher State. Thye is 
spoken of as Stassen's indicator. At any rate, 
Thye keeps Stassen in the forefront. Two 
if there is a sure chance that 
Truman can be beaten, the tight-lipped boys 
that run the Republican Party from that 
smoke-filled room are going to throw the 
Presidency to one of their own kind. Stassen 
is far too liberal for the Republican Party 
as it it controlled at the top so far. The old- 
time Republicans don’t want Stassen to 
win. If there should be no chance of a Re- 
publican victory the bosses may bring out 
Stassen with a wild cry of liberalism, and 
throw Stassen to the lions. 

The headlines in the case of ANDREW JACK- 
SON May, chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, have come so thick and fast and there 
has been such a mean slant to them that 
not one person in a score of thousands knows 
what happened. I want to make it plain that 
Representative May has been in Congress, 
representing a typical American Kentucky 
district, a long time and is highly regarded in 
Congress and in his district among the peo- 
ple who know him. 

The case involving Mr. May and a group 
of industrial enterprises which helped win 
the war is the result of the investigating 
work of employees of the successor to the 
so-called Truman committee which covered 
itself with glory during the war. That com- 
mittee is now headed by Senator Mezap, of 
New York, who apparently is making great 
moves to become the next Governor of the 
great State of New York. If Senator Mrap 
can show the folks that he is as great an 
investigator as Governor Tom Dewey, it 
might help him with the voters. The in- 
vestigation is not completed, but here are 
some of the influences at work against Mr. 
May—and they are playing dirty water on 
him without stint. 

First, the atomic energy boys who want full 
control of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
with no military man on the premises, are 
all out for May's scalp, because May thinks 
we are just plain so-and-so fools to leave 
the military out of the atomic energy con- 
sideration, and thus open the doors to attack 
by our own devices. Many of these atomic 
energy fellows are palsy walsy with some of 
ovr potential enemies, as has been hinted to- 
day in the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

Then there are a few Army officers who 
have not been able to bend ANDREW JACKSON 
May to their way of thinking, and they are 
not helping the Military Affairs Committee 
chairman one bit. May dic not see eye to 
eye with the Army on the matter of drafting 
teen-agers. He is against it. 
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May is and always has been a stanch de- 
fende- of the Government against the horde 
of radicals, reds and near reds, who infiltrated 
high places during the war. So, that dan- 
gerous crowd and their newspaper and radio 
pals are squirting May with mud. The Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and its chief investi- 
gator, Ralph Burton, has been the object 
of a violent attack by left-wing propa- 
gandists for their Americanism and their 
stand against dangerous radicalism in the 
Army. 

Senator Megap seeks nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York on the Democratic ticket 
and his opponent probably will tz Governor 
Dewey. He must produce something big and 
startling by the early part of August to make 
it appear he is the one great statesman the 
Empire State needs. 

In New York, a convention of delegates 
chooses the nominee. Senator Meap has a 
lot of delegates pledged and is a strong possi- 
bility, but his friends want to keep him in 
the limelight and apparently they don’t 
care whom they hurt, nor what fine char- 
acter they assassinate. In New York, former 
Governor Lehman, the late unsuccessful head 
of UNRRA, wanted to go ‘o the Senate to 
follow MeEap, and the Little Flower, La- 
Guardia, wanted to be either Senator or Gov- 
ernor. I mention those as parts of the pic- 
ture and I also want to point out that the 
New York Democratic bosses, which include 
Jim Farley and Boss Flynn, may not want 
MEapD, hence, MEap’s attempt at a strong 
build-up 

His inmediate Washington supporters have 
been playing for headlines rather than re- 
sults in the investigation so far. 

And, by the way, the May committee on the 
House side can start its own investigation 
and, for that matter, has been carrying on 
an undercover probe for 4 years. As a par- 
tial result, as I have disclosed to you, a fright- 
ened band of Reds and pinks have been 
exposed and moved off the danger spots— 
now this kick-back! 

The atomic bomb makes the headline of 
the week but first here is an important mes- 
sage directed to you ladies: 

While a board of experts today informed 
the President that the atomic bomb tests in 
the Pacific have proved their worth, and have 
demonstrated that great naval redesign must 
be undertaken to save naval personnel from 
atomic destruction, in Congress also a bomb 
explodes when from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities comes the strong hint 
that there is deep anti-American skull- 
duggery underway on the Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
reservation where atomic energy material is 
being made. Chairman Woop receives in- 
formation from the committee investigator, 
Ernie Adamson, that some of the so-called 
scientific societies on the job are cloaks for 
un-American activities whose success would 
put America on the defensive against poten- 
tial enemies. Woop will at once start a 
move to put atomic energy control into the 
sole hands of the military and make Oak 
Ridge a complete Army reservation. Amer- 
ica’s atomic energy could be used to blow 
Americanism to its death and produce the 
form of totalitarian ‘dictatorship now rife 
in middle Europe. 


Gerald L. K. Smith; Also the Des Moines 
Register 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr, GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 


clude a copy of a letter written to the 
editor of the Des Moines Register, a 
newspaper published in Des Moines, 
Iowa: 


JULY 12, 1946. 
THE EpDIToR, 
Des Moines Register, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. EpiTor: I have never before writ- 
ten you about your editorials, although 
many have impressed me as unfair and some 
as definitely untruthful. 

However, your editorial in a recent issue 
of the Des Moines Register concerning the 
so-called endorsement of my candidacy by 
Gerald L. K. Smith contains so many insinua- 
tions that I thought it only fair to make this 
answer. 

As I told the representatives of the press, 
I do not know Gerald L. K. Smith, nor any 
member of his organization. I was, of course, 
never consulted about his endorsement, and 
even now know nothing about it except what 
I have read in the papers. 

I am told that it is the practice of Mr. 
Smith to go about the country making en- 
dorsements. In these busy and trying times 
when so many problems are before us most 
people have treated Gerald Smith with the 
silent contempt he deserves and which would 
soon relegate him to the limbo of forgotten 
things. But since you have chosen to make 
an issue of it, I wish to advise all concerned 
of my views concerning Mr. Smith and con- 
cerning certain other related matters. 

I am very much opposed to all attempts 
from any source to stir up racial or religious 
prejudice or to array one group in this coun- 
try against another. So, therefore, I con- 
demn the activities of Gerald L. K. Smith 
and his so-called organization and intend 
to speak and act against him at every op- 
portunity. 

So there will be no misunderstanding, I 
reaffirm my opposition to making loans to 
Britain or Russia, to breaking down immigra- 
tion barriers, to all attempts to destroy our 
form of government either by force and 
violence or by sneaking, lying propaganda. 
I would keep America a nation of religious 
freedom as guaranteed in the Constitution. 
I wouid deal sympathetically and justly with 
all peoples; but our own country must always 
have the first claim on our resources, our 
affections, and our blood. 

But I would like to add a few other per- 
sons and groups whom I think are also con- 
ducting themselves in a manner detrimental] 
to the interests of true Americanism. 

Certain columnists and radio commenta- 
tors have consistently carried on smear 
campaigns and made statements calculated 
to appeal to prejudice and mass hysteria. 
The Des Moines Register has carried some 
of these columns, many of them unfriendly 
to our form of government and to small 
business—your advertisers incidentally Just 
how you justify this irresponsible journalism 
I have never been able to understand. 

While I am on the subject, permit me to 
say a word about the general tone of your 
parlor pink editorials which differ from those 
of the Communist Daily Worker only in 
degree. You have consistently defended the 
attempts of this administration to foist on 
the American people a strangling bureaucracy 
such as the OPA. You have been a groveling 
apologist for Communistic Russia regardless 
of how her actions may endanger our own 
form of government. You have given aid 
and comfort to groups whose principal aim 
is to destroy America. 

It is a great comfort to me that the over- 
whelming majority of newspapers in our 
country do not accept your selfish and vicious 
philosophy both as to journalism and as to 
government. 

I trust my views both on Gerald L. K. 
Smith and the Des Moines Register have 
been made clear. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. GwYNNE. 
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Contributing to the Peace of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a lot of talk these days about peace 
and brotherhood and international good 
will, and just to keep the record straight, 
I am submitting a newspaper item from 
today’s papers. This indicates the tre- 
mendous cooperation which Russia is ex- 
tending other countries in connection 
with everything that she is doing in con- 
tributing to the peace of the world. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, a 
somewhat noted authority on interna- 
tional matters, is reported today to have 
said in Paris that Russia, which has de- 
manded ten billions in reparations from 
Germany, has already had fourteen bil- 
lions in property, which amounts to the 
same thing as reparations. Mr. Byrnes 
is quoted as having said that Russia has 
taken property and materials valued at 
$14,000,000,000. 

This is an altruistic and Christianlike 
approach to the program of international 
good will among al] nations, tongues, and 
creeds which has no counterpart in the 
history of the human race. 

I wonder what the United Nations 
thinks about it. I wonder what Mr. 
Byrnes thinks about it. I have lost 
track of the many trips that he has made 
to foreign countries for the purpose 
of negotiating a treaty of peace or 
holding a peace conference. He has 
worn out a lot of shoe Jeather. Up to 
date the only thing that has been ac- 
complished in making good the promises 
which were held forth when the United 
States entered World War II has been 
the wearing out of shoe leather, This, of 
course, is not very much. I just want 
these facts on record for the benefit of 
those people who take the position that 
the Russians are suspicious of us and 
they have good reason to be. The report 
of Mr. Byrnes’ statement appears in the 
Washington Daily News, Friday, July 12, 
1946, and is as follows: 

BYRNES CHARGES: SOVIET RECEIVED FOURTEEN 
BILLIONS IN REPARATIONS FROM REICH 

Paris, July 12.--Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes today charged that Russia, which has 
demanded $10,000,000,000 in reparations from 
Germany, actually has already received direct 
and indirect reparations of $14,000,000,00. 

Byrnes made the charge in a formal state- 
ment issued as the Big Four foreign minis- 
ters entered what was expected to be their 
final day of conferences preparatory to the 
21-nation peace conference July 29. 

Byrnes said that the transfer of Silesia, 
most of which has gone to Poland, and the 
acquisition of Koenigsberg have given Russia 
property and materials which he estimated 
to be worth $14,000,000,000. 


I am quite sure that the facts above 
set forth are correct because all of us 
realize that Mr. James F. Byrnes is 4 
very outstanding American citizen and 
that he has reason to be accurate in this 
instance. I repeat that if this attitude, 
which demands ten billions in addition 
to fourteen billions already obtained is to 














prevail at the conference which will be 
held July 29, then we may well look 
upon the future with apprehension and 
concern, 





Stop British Aggression in Palestine 





.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an ad which ap- 
peared in the Boston Traveler, Wednes- 
day, July 3, 1946: 

IN THE NAME OF FREEDOM Stor BriTisH AG- 

GRESSION IN PALESTINE—DEMAND JUSTICE 

FOR THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


While America celebrates its Independence 
Day, troops of Great Britain are arresting 
thousands of leaders of the Jewish commu- 
nity in the Holy Land, confiscating Jewish 
property, and making a shambles of Jewish 
rights. 

We ask, What is behind this undeclared 
war on the Jews? 

Is Great Britain attempting to liquidate 
the Jewish national home? 

Has it turned over a new and bloody leaf 
in its policy of betrayal initiated in 1939 by 
the Chamberlain government? 


CAUSE FOR ALARM 


As freedom-loving Americans, interested in 
lasting world peace, we are greatly alarmed 
over the trend of events. 

A short while ago, in its open repudiation 
of the recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, Great 
Britain refused to allow the immediate ad- 
mittance of 100,000 Jews into Palestine. 

Now, as if in answer to the storm of con- 
demnation that has broken upon her, Britain 
is employing her military might to smash 
the morale of the Jewish people in Palestine, 
at the same time continuing her traditional 
policy of Arab appeasement and failure to 
live up to the mandate given her by the 
League of Nations. 

; Is Britain’s word to be trusted no longer 
in international affairs? 


MR. BEVIN RENEGES 


_Even as British troops, without warrant, 
throw Jewish men and women into prison, 
the recent words of Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin ring out in hollow mockery of honor 
among men ard nations, 

Mr. Bevin, who helped create the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, had publicly 
asserted that the British Government would 
carry out the recommendations of the com- 
mittee if they were unanimous. 

When the committee reported unanimously 
in favor of immediate admittance of 100,000 
Jews into the Holy Land, Mr. Bevin hesitated, 
sought loopholes, and, finding none, exploded 
na speech that will rank as one of the most 
anti-Semitic of all time. 


INSULTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


_He publicly insulted the people of the 
United States by attempting to impute their 
*upport of the committee’s recommendations 
° @ desire to keep the displaced Jews of 
Europe out of this country, in spite of the 
fact that the Jews of Europe themselves had 
voted almost to a man to go to Palestine. 
_He publicly insulted the Congress of the 
United States, which has gone on record fa- 
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voring the immediate admittance of 100,000 
Jews into Palestine. 

He publicly insulted the President of the 
United States, who has striven unceasingly 
to help the ill-fed, ill-clothed, homeless Jews 
find a haven in the land of their fathers. 

Now that Mr. Bevin’s shocking words have 
been spoken, Britain is displaying equally 
shocking tactics, reminiscent of the Gestapo, 
to bring the Jewish population of Palestine 
to its knees. 

What has Britain offered in defense of her 
actions? 

She says she is out to smash the Hagana, 
the Jewish underground self-defense army. 
With the full facts before it, what did the 
Anglo-American Committee have to say 
about the Hagana? The committee recog- 
nized the vital need for an organization of 
its kind, declared it should not be disarmed. 


MINUTEMEN OF PALESTINE 


Frank Buxton, one of the American mem- 
bers of the Committee, compared the Hagana 
with the American minutemen of the Rev- 
olutionary War. 

Clearly the Hagana is not the issue. 
it be the Jewish Agency? 

The Jewish Agency in Palestine is made 
up of Zionist and non-Zionist members the 
world over, including the United States. Ac- 
cording to the League of Nations mandate 
and the Unite’ Nations Charter, the Jewish 
Agency is the officially recognized spokesman 
for world Jewry. It expresses our own views 
in deploring any and all acts of violence 
however their origin. 

In the dark days of the last war when 
Rommel was on the march toward Egypt and 
the Suez Canal, it was the Jewish Agency 
which helped sritain turn the tide. The 
Jewish Agency, mobilizing Jewish manpower 
and industry, was the oasis in a sea of sup- 
port given the Axis by the Arab world. 


SAVED AMERICAN LIVES 


The Jewish Agency and the Jewish people 
in Palestine saved countless lives of Ameri- 
can boys during the north African campaign 
by their all-out military and economic help. 

The Arabs, and particularly their leader, 
the Mufti, on the other hand, waged a vigor- 
ous campaign in behalf of the Axis. Had it 
not been for them, many American boys 
would be alive today instead of finding graves 
on a foreign shore. 


A TACTICAL “ESCAPE” 


To the everlasting disgrace of Great 
Britain, the Mufti, Hitler’s hatchet man dur- 
ing the war, has been allowed to “escape” to 
lead the Arab fight against the Jews in 
Palestine. Can it be that Britain’s tactics 
of intimidation have been timed with this 
“escape” to create the utmost havoc among 
the Jewish population? 

No, we cannot sit idly by and allow these 
acts of aggression to go unchallenged and 
uncondemned. 

In this atomic age we must trust the 
words of men and of nations if the world is 
to escape disaster. Here is an example of 
a flagrant violation of a nation’s trust. 
Here is an example of a world power, sitting 
in the councils of the mighty, defying a 
committee whose recommendations she 
promised she would enorce, and imposing 
instead a reign of terror. 

Is this what the Second World War was 
fought for? 

It is fitting that on this Independence Day, 
a day hallowed in the hearts of all Ameri- 
cans, we make it known to the world that 
freedom-loving people, wherever they may be, 
are not alone in their struggle against tyr- 
anny and oppression. 

HOW CAN YOU HELP 

Write or wire the President, asking him to 
take a firm stand against this international 
outrage. Write or wire your Congressman 
and Senators, urging them also to do every=- 
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thing in their power to implement the com- 
mittee’s report to allow the immediate ad- 
mittance of 100,000 Jews into Palestine 
Samuel Ablow, Mrs. Julian Ansell, the 
Reverend Bedros Baharian, Ralph 
F. Bass, the Reverend Dr. Roger 
D. Bosworth, Thomas W Bowe, 
Lt. Gov. Robert F. Bradford, the 
Reverend Emory S. Bucke, Samuel 
Caploe, Abraham Close, Maxwell 
Cohen, Herman Gilman, Judge 
Lewis Goldberg, Mrs. Lewis Gold- 
berg, Jacob S. Gordon, Dean 
Katherine D. Hardwick, Harry 
Kraft, David Lasker, Peter M. 
Leavitt, Rabbi Joshua Loth Lieb- 
man, the Reverend Donald G. 
Lothrop, Mrs. Colin W. MacDon- 
ald, Yoland D. Markson, President 
Daniel L. Marsh, Isadore H. Y 
Muchnick, Maurice Perlman, 
Charles A. Rome, Judge David A. 
Rose, Rabbi Herman H. Rubeno- 
vitz, Hyman Silverman, Mrs. Carl 
Spector, Dewey D. Stone, Benja- 
min Ulin, F. Frank Vorenberg, 
David M. Watchmaker. 





Let’s Care for Our Old Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to again 
call to the attention of the House the 
plight of our aged citizens. We have 
seen the costs of living soar to a point 
where their pitiful allowances in the form 
of old-age pensions have become so 
meager that it is a disgrace to the world’s 
richest Nation. Now the House is crying 
huge tears over the British Empire, and 
giving serious consideration to the mat- 
ter of appropriating billions for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing Empire economy. It 
is argued that this appropriation will be 
important to the future well being of the 
United States. They say it is necessary 
to maintain a market for American goods 
and services in the postwar period. This, 
Mr. Speaker, is open to argument. Why 
is it better for American trade, American 
workers, or the American economy to es- 
tablish dollar purchasing power in the 
hands of Great Britain, France, Russia, 
or any other neighbor country than it is 
to establish the dollar market through 
the hands of our own worthy senior cit- 
izens? Why is it better business to make 
easy money available to foreign custom- 
ers than to make it available to our own 
veterans? How can a dollar spent here 
by a citizen of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations do more for the American 
economy than a dollar spent by a senior 
American citizen, or an American vet- 
eran? 

Mr. Speaker, I have been raising these 
questions on this floor, in the press, and 
over the radio for some time. Many of 
my colleagues share the position I hold 
in this matter. In fact I have a request 
in writing, signed by 75 Members of the 
House, requesting that the matter of 
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considering the loan to Britain be de- 
ferred until proper consideration shall 
have been given to the matter of ade- 
quate pensions for the aged and veter- 
ans’ legislation. In behalf of these 75 
Members of the House I again call upon 
this nvody to give heed to this very im- 
portant matter. May Iremind the House 
that it is our first duty to represent the 
citizens of the United States of America. 
Once this is done, and done properly, 
then, and not until then, should we take 
time out to legislat2 to restore or main- 
tain the economy of Great Britain or 
any other country. 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 11 edition of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, its editor, H. B. Snyder, briefly 
and concisely outlined one of the major 
reasons why the British loan resolution 
should be ratified by the Congress. The 
Gary Post-Tribune has in the past been 
classified as an independent newspaper 
with a leaning to the Republican Party 
on most domestic issues. 

Mr. Snyder has maintained a policy of 
informing the readers of his newspaper 
of America’s responsibility, as the world’s 
leading nation, to participate in a pro- 
gram for future peace, both commercial 
and military. 


BRITISH LOAN TO PASS 


It is now believed in Washington that the 
House of Representatives will pass the Brit- 
ish Loan Act within a few days. The loan 
is being debated and a careful computation 
indicates there will be enough votes for its 
passage although the margin will be slim. 

Any other result would be close to an inter- 
national calamity because the failure of the 
act would end the era of good feeling and 
cooperation between the two countries. This 
relationship was the basic reason for our war 
victory. Together we were irresistible. And 
We can continue to be irresistible in peace 
if we stand together. 

For a time it appeared that the opposition 
to the loan might defeat it. Many Americans 
still have no conception of our international 
position and some of our officials made the 
mistake of trying to sell the loan as a good 
business deal. 

Of course, it is a good business deal in the 
larger meaning of good business but it is 
hardly a good loan for money-making pur- 
poses. We may get the money back but it 
is a fair bet we won't. That, as we see it, 
makes no difference. We are not loaning for 
the purposes of money profits but to retain 
our place in world affairs. 

Together the United States and Britain 
cannot be shoved aside, they must be heard. 
But with the United States departing from 
Europe and refusing to act as a partner to 
Britain in international controls the future 
would appear very dark. 

Apparently the broader view is being taken 
by a majority of the House of Representatives. 
With the loan act passed we can then pro- 
ceed to carry out the various parts of the 
economic and other agreements already 
agreed upon, all of which are required to 
handle the job facing us and other nations, 


The Road to Survival Leads to the Right 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12. 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include an address delivered by 
me at Fort Stevens, Washington, D. C., 
on the occasion of the eighty-second an- 
niversary of the battle of Fort Stevens: 


This is a historic spot. We stand on 
sacred ground. Gettysburg was the crucial 
point of Confederate penetration into Fed- 
eral territory. Fort Stevens was the crucial 
point of defense against the Confederate at- 
tempt to capture the city of Washington. 
Although not a large-scale engagement, its 
significance is not surpassed by any contest 
of arms during the four tear-drenched years 
of the Civil War. 

Had the Confederates succeeded here at 
Fort Stevens and captured the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, they might have been recognized by 
foreign powers desirous of seeing us divided. 
History and destiny sometimes hang by a 
very thin thread. 

It was the fact that General Early received 
a message from one of his subordinate officers 
who was near Baltimore, 82 years ago to- 
night, informing him that not one corps but 
two of the Union Army had arrived in Wash- 
ington, that caused the Confederate general 
to delay the assault until daylight, when 
he might determine whether these defenses 
were heavily manned. His binoculars told 
him the story at dawn. It was too late. 

The battle here presented one of the 
strange anomalies of war. The Southern 
Army under General Early approached from 
the north. The northern army advanced 
from the south. Here a President of the 
United States, in office, was under fire. Here 
the only battle ever fought in the District 
of Columbia took place. Here occurred the 
last aggressive attempt by General Lee to 
break the fast forging ring of military power 
around the Confederate Army near Rich- 
mond. 

Lee deemed the failure of Early to capture 
Washington of such magnitude that he 
urged all information of it be kept from the 
southern people, lest their morale be weak- 
ened. Nevertheless, let us remember that 
they who fought here were all Americans. 

Three times since the tragic War Between 
the States we have demonstrated to the world 
that we are a united people and that there 
is no North nor South, nor East nor West, 
whenever freedom and our beloved land are 
threatened by a foreign foe. 

We trust in God. We believe in the 
Christian faith. We believe in life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Those things 
are not granted by man. They come down 
to us from heaven and are inherent in us 
from birth. They have been woven into the 
fabric of our Government. The flower of 
American manhood died in all parts of the 
world that those principles might live. 
Upon us, the living, falls the sacred trust 
to preserve them. 

I sometimes wonder if we are faithful to 
our trust. We have inherited the country. 
We enjoy the benefits of the sacrifices our 
heroes made. Are we alert and vigilant in 
guarding the trust imposed in us, or are we 
becoming complacent and indifferent to the 
blessings we enjoy under this Republic? 

We have been moving away from the time- 
tested principles on which our Government 
was founded, principles which have lifted the 
weights from the shoulders of men and given 
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hope to the oppressed of the earth. We have 
been moving to the left and toward totalj- 
tarian government. 

Benjamin Franklin, on a day in September 
1787, when he signed the new Constitution 
of the United States, was asked what kind of 
government he had sponsored, “A Republic, if 
we can keep it,” was his prompt reply. Sey- 
enty-six years later, Lincoln asked the same 
question at Gettysburg ir different words, 
“Can a nation conceived in liberty long 
endure?” 4 

Now, fourscore and three years later we 
are asking the same question. Can our 
American way of life and self-government 
survive? Well might we ask ourselves that 
question and do something about it. Liberty 
has been vanishing in other lands. It can 
also vanish from America. 

When Lincoln asked his question at 
Gettysburg, he must have had in mind the 
danger of our destruction from within, for 
we were not being attacked from without. 
He foresaw more than 80 years ago what 
every loyal American should fear now, when 
he said, “At what point is the danger to be 
expected? If it ever reaches us, it must 
spring up among us. If destructic be our 
lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of freemen we must 
live through all time or die by suicide.’ 

During the last decade or more, we have 
witnessed an unmistakable trend toward the 
fulfillment of Lincoln’s prophecy. There 
has been a definite infiltration into every 
activity of the American people by an ideol- 
ogy of government which has given notice to 
us and to the world that it intends to de- 
stroy us and everything for which we stand 

Communism is getting a foothold in our 
schools, labor unions, business, even in our 
churches and in our National Government. 
Able and patriotic public servants in high 
positions within the Federal Government 
have resigned or have been otherwise re- 
moved through the subtle influence of those 
who practice communism. 

Undisputed evidence that these enemies 
within our gates are boring from within our 
Government is the stealing from the State 
Department, Naval Intelligence, and other 
Government agencies, in wartime, of secret 
and highly confidential files 

We know that they took more than one 
hundred of them, containing information 
affecting our national defense. Most of them 
were found in the offices of a pro-Communist 
magazine more than 250 miles away from 
Washington. 

Had this happened in some other govern- 
ment, those who committed the offense 
would have been shot at dawn without a 
trial. Here the guilty were released upon 
payment of a nominai fine. What is this 
thing called communism? It is an ideology 
of government under which the state is god 
and master, the individual but a number and 
a servant of the state. It {fs anti-God and 
antireligion. Its purpose is to destroy all 
other governments and to eliminate private 
ownership of property. 

Under communism no one can own a foot 
of land or hire anyone to run even a news- 
stand or a barber shop. There is but one em- 
ployer, the state. You work for it or starve 
You live and work where you are told. You 
take the job it gives you and like it. 

Under communism there is but one politi- 
cal party, one ticket. There is nochoice. The 
ri.dio and press are owned by the state You 
hear and read what the state permits and no 
more. It is physical and mental slavery. 

Communism calls itself democracy but de- 
nies the basic principle of democracy, which 
is government by the consent of the gov- 
erned. It has been moving westward. It has 
made large advances in and now threatens 
to dominate all of Europe. Its heel has been 
planted on our shores, 

It can happen here. Our Nation has been 
moving on the road to the left. It presents 
a challenge to every loyal and patriotic 











American. There can be no compromise 
with this menace, The two systems of gov- 
ernment, one based on freedom and justice, 
the other on fear and terror, cannot live side 
by side in the same country. One or the 
other must die. 

That is the issue before the American peo- 
vie. This Nation cannot endure half 
American and half Communist. Ours is 
the decision to make, and the task of carry- 
ing forward the torch of freedom and pass- 
‘yo it on to our children undefiled. 

” Indifference and complacency must be re- 
placed by alertness and vigilance. They are 
still the price we must pay. On this eighty- 
cecond anniversary of the battle of Fort 
Stevens and on this sacred and historic spot 
is a most appropriate time for us to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the preservation of the 
{undamental principles on which the Nation 
was founded and which we enjoy as a free 
people. 

7 the collectivist theory is embraced, we 
are on the road to the destruction, not only 
of individual liberty, but of the very founda- 
tions on which this country grew great and 
strong. 

Freedom has always provided the urge for 
man to go forward. Throughout the ages, 
millions have died for that precious thing. 
It will be defended and preserved only when 
there is an awakening through our land that 
touches every heart and arouses within us a 
new appreciation of our heritage 

Let us, then, my fellow citizens, turn our 
thoughts and hearts with undiminished 
energy to this “land of youth and freedom 
where the air is full of sunlight and the flag 
is full of stars”; for the only road to survival 
leads to the right, 





Minnesota Elections Aid British Loan Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E, OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the Washington 
Evening Star of July 11, 1946: 

MINNESOTA ELecTions Al BriITIsH LOAN 
BiLL—DEFEAT OF ISOLATIONISTS RAISES RE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY'S PRESTIGE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Did the Minnesota primary election as- 
sure the passage of the British loan in the 
House of Representatives? 

Many competent observers in Congress 
think the answer is “Yes.” They do not ar- 
gue that the election itself made new votes 
in the House but that it prevented the wa- 
vering and doubting few from voting against 
the loan. 

For several days now it has been recog- 
nized on Capitol Hill that the number of 
on-the-fence votes constituted a balance of 
power which would be sufficient to defeat 
the loan bill. Opponents insisted that senti- 
ment through the Middle West was strongly 
against the loan. The Minnesota election 
furnished a natural test, because the issue 
was debated there between two rival candi- 
dates for the Republican senatorial nomina- 
tion. Certainly if ever there was a clear- 
cut demarcation as between the interna- 
tional-minded and the so-called isolationist 
attitude, it was to be found in the Minnesota 
primary election. 

Not only did former Governor Thye, who 
won the nomination, make his position clear 
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in favor of the British loan and international 
cooperation but he had behind him one of 
the most outstanding champions of inter- 
national unity—Harold Stassen, whose views 
are closely associated in the public mind 
with those of the late Wendell Willkie. 


ISOLATIONISM OBSOLETE 


The decisive victory means much more 
than an indication to the Republican Party 
in the House of Representatives that the 
isolationist argument now can be beaten in 
a word that has been shrunk in size by air- 
power and improved communications, to say 
nothing of atomic bombs. It means that the 
Republican Party can no longer be called 
isolationist just because a few of its mem- 
bers here and there cling to their prewar 
concepts of foreign policy. 

The Republican Party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has an opportunity now to 
emerge on the roll call on the British loan 
bill as a party that does not consider for- 
eign policy a partisan affair. 

If the preponderant number of Republi- 
cans do vote for the British loan, it will be 
a sign that the Republican Party is siding not 
only with former Governor Stassen but with 
Senator VANDENBERG, of Michigan, and Sena- 
tor AUSTIN, of "ermont, who have succeeded 
in recent months in doing more to achieve 
a bipartisan front in world affairs for the 
American Government than have any other 
men in the Senate in more than a quarter 
of a century. 

For it was the Republican Party which 
went isolationist after World War I and many 
of its strongest spokesmen kept that attitude 
up to the Pearl Harbor episode, thus making 
European statesmen doubtful as to what the 
United States could be expected to do if the 
terms of the Kellogg peace treaties outlawing 
war and aggression were violated. 


FOREIGN POLICY UNITY 


There is no way of being sure what might 
have happened in Europe if the course of 
the United States had been as plainly marked 
out in the thirties as it is today with re- 
spect to the preservation of peace in Europe. 
Such an attitude on our part then might 
have assisted in strengthening the group of 
nations who saw Hitler rising but diq not 
dare alone to challenge him. 

In any event, the fact that the Republican 
Party is playing a constructive part today 
in keeping foreign policy from becoming a 
political issue is an important achievement. 
It means tha* the Republican Party will not 
be selecting its next Presidential nominee 
on the basis of foreign policy views but on 
what might be termed domestic economic 
policy. The views of Messrs. Stassen and 
VANDENBERG may differ as to domestic issues, 
but on foreign policy they stand together in 
upholding the United Nations anc such 
measures as are being proposed to bring about 
economic stability through the grant of in- 
tergovernmental credits. 

The Minnesota primary defeated Senator 
SHIPSTEAD, who voted against the United Na- 
tions Charter and who doubtless felt that the 
Middle West would revert to its 1920 point 
of view. Minnesota proved by its votes that 
he was wrong. The prestige of the Republi- 
can Party has risen immeasurably. 





United States Military Forces in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
believed that a nation which believes 
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that its national interests are threatened 
anywhere in the world must be willing 
to risk conflict if necessary to protect 
those interests, or those interests may 
not be protected. In this connection, 
the following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 8 is ex- 
tremely pertinent: 


Unitep States Is Urcep To Give Britain 
MILITARY SuPPORT IN PALESTINE—ARABS 
Hetp MucH Less Likety To BEGIN War 
AGAINST TwoO-POWER FRONT THAN AGAINST 
THE BRITISH ALONE, AND 100,000 JEws Must 
Be SAVED 

(By George Fielding Eliot) 

Are American troops really needed, as Brit- 
ish official spokesmen claim, to prevent seri- 
ous Arab disorders in Palestine in connection 
with the proposed admittance of 100,000 addi- 
tional Jewish immigrants to that country? 
The problem is not just the control of the 
Arab inhabitants of Palestine. I* also ex- 
tends to the possibility that the surrounding 
Arab states may send help in the way of 
arms and funds to the Palestinian Arabs if 
the latter should start armed resistance to 
the coming of more Jewish immigrants 

There are two points of view which are 
being strongly put forward: one by the 
British, who appear to regard the possibility 
of resistance a~ most serious, and possibly 
as extending to the equivalent of a war with 
the whole Moslem population of the Middle 
East; the other by the Zionists, who claim 
stoutly that all talk of resistance is an Arab 
bluff, that in fact the Arabs would be unable 
to put up any serious fight. Some Zionists 
go so far as to say that the British know it 
is a bluff but are using the Arab threats as 
excuses for doing nothing 


ANALYSIS OF FACTS 


It may, therefore, be useful to subject the 
known facts to a little analysis. 

First and foremost of these facts, from 
the American point of view, is the terrible 
fact that unless these 100,000 Jews—the 
really desperate cases—are removed to 
Palestine very shortly they will perish in 
misery and despair. For them there is now 
no other hope but Palestine. They have 
fixed the eyes of their souls on this promised 
land. If it is denied them they will die. On 
this point all observers are agreed. 

The second fact is that threats of armed 
resistance have been made by various repre- 
sentatives of the Arab point of view 

The third fact is that the British Govern- 
ment, which holds the mandate for Palestine, 
apparently takes these threats seriously and 
has asked that the United States Govern- 
ment participate in bearing military as well 
as financial responsibility if that part of the 
report of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry recommending the immediate ad- 
mittance to Palestine of the desperate 100,000 
Jews is to be implemented. 

The fourth fact is that this recommenda- 
tion will not be carried out unless the British 
Government assents to it. 

Very well, then. Why not meet the con- 
ditions which the British Government con- 
siders essential? Why not send American 
forces to the eastern Mediterranean? 

There are only two possibilities: 
the Arabs will resist or they will not. 

They are much more likely to resist the 
British alone than they are the combination 
of Britain and the United States. There is, 
in fact, evidence in recent dispatches from 
Palestine that Arab leaders are getting some- 
what nervous about the possibility that the 
United States might, after all, send troops 
to Palestine. 

If the Arabs do not resist, then there will 
be no trouble, and we shall have suffered 
nothing worse than the expense of sending 
@ division or two and perhaps an air group 
on a long and tiresome journey. This is 
surely a very little price to pay for saving 
100,000 lives. 


either 
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If the Palestinian Arabs do resist, that re- 
sistance will be far more quickly overcome 
by the presence of ample force to deal with 
disturbers of the peace. Moreover, we may 
well expect that neighboring Arab states will 
be much more hesitant to suppor’ the Pales- 
tinian Arabs against both America and Brit- 
ain than against Britain alone. 


UNITED STATES CAPITAL NEEDED 


King 1bn Saud, for example, has done some 
large-size talking about canceling the Ara- 
bian-American Co.’s oil concession, but he 
will hesitate to deprive himself of the major 
part of his revenue, especially with American 
troops on his threshold. Indeed, the whole 
area of the Middle East must now look very 
largely to American capital and American 
commercial enterprise for that measure of 
economic recovery which it so badly needs 
and from which alone the Arab lands may 
in due course attain the internal stability 
essential to resist Russian pressure against 
their land frontiers and Russian political 
penetration in various forms. To this in- 
ternal stability of the middle eastern region 
as a whole, the coming of additional hard- 
working, enterprising Jewish immigrants to 
Palestine can be a wholesome contribution, 
and they will bring with them a flow of cap- 
ital from Jewish and other American sources. 
They are a danger, in fact, only to those who 
would perpetuate an ancient and outworn 
feudal order and who, therefore, cannot bear 
to see the success of a democratic experi- 
ment on their borders. 

The time has come for action. The Anglo- 
American discussions now in progress in Lon- 
don can hardly hope for quick success unless 
the American Government is willing to cut 
the Gordian knot and say: “Very well, then, 
if you say you need troops, troops you shall 
hive. But these lives must be saved—for 
they are the lives of a people to whom west- 
ern civilization owes a debt of blood.” 





A Needed Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel: 

A NEEDED LAW 


Some years ago a paper which believed 
with Thomas Jefferson that that government 
governs best which governs least, started a 
movement it called Repeal a law a week. 
It was aimed to relieve the American people 
of the great burden of useless and hamper- 
ing legislation which oppresses them. It 
did not get far, for the time was premature. 

Today there is pending in Congress a bill 
to counteract some of the evil effects of this 
weight of laws without repealing any of 
them. It is the judicial review bill, and has 
already been passed by the Senate. Its 
author is Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, 
one of the small but able group of Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats in the upper Chamber. 

As we all know, our governmental octopus 
has been expanding for years through the 
addition of bureaus, boards and commis- 
sions which follow what is called adminis- 
trative law, as distinct from what may be 
called judicial law, or practice before courts 
under long established rules of evidence and 
procedure. Under administrative law, the 


procedure follows rules set up by the admin- 
istrators, and there can be no judicial review 
of all rulings made by these. The citizen is 
helpless to Know all these rules, and has to 
depend upon lawyers expert in this sort of 
law, usually persons who have held govern- 
mental positions in the past on administra- 
tive staffs. In most grade A law schools of 
today, special courses are given in adminis- 
trative law, which gives an idea of the im- 
portance the subject has attained in our bus- 
ines and public life. 

Under Senator McCarran’s bill, there 
Would be a reversal of this trend that takes 
the Government of the people away from the 
judicial arm, chosen as provided in the Con- 
stitution, and gives it to bureaucrats selected 
by the executive. There would be an end to 
the illegitimate process of empowering the 
executive to short circuit the protection 
which the courts were to give the citizen, a 
process which is destroying the checks and 
balances of the three coordinate branches 
set up by our fundamental law. This end 
would be accomplished simply by making the 
acts, rulings, and decrees of the administra- 
tors subject to review by the courts. 

That we shall get such a measure enacted 
into law under this regime is, of course, ex- 
tremely doubtful. The New Dealers, as well 
as the simon pure bureaucrats who are not 
even philosophical enough to be New Deal- 
ers, are dead set against it, for it means the 
beginning of the end of their autocratic 
power. But it is a hopeful sign for the fu- 
ture freedom of the people-—-when they have 
placed a representative of their own in the 
White House. 





Removal of Price Ceilings on Grain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, on May 
8 I introduced H. R. 6374, a bill to amend 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
so as to remove price controls with re- 
spect to grain and grain products. I 
felt that such action would bring relief 
to New England; that with ceilings re- 
moved those engaged in the farming in- 
dustry would be able to purchase much 
needed grain. 

Mr. Speaker, since July 1 OPA has 
been dead, and I for one hope that it 
will never be resurrected. Since July 1 
it has been possible to purchase grain 
in the State of New Hampshire. The 
fact that poultrymen and livestock own- 
ers have been able to buy feed during 
the last 11 days means that what was 
needed in order to relieve the grain sit- 
uation was the removal of price ceilings 
on grain. What has happened during 
the last 11 days is ample proof that to 
return to price control would be dis- 
astrous. 

George M. Putnam, president of the 
New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, sent me the following telegram 
under date of July 11: 

We appreciate action taken by Senate on 
dairy, poultry products, and meat. We re- 
gret failure to include feed grains. Putting 
ceilings back on grain is about the worst 
thing that could happen to our poultry and 
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dairy industries in New Hampshire. Since 
OPA went out our grain men have been ahle 
to buy. If ceilings come back we will be in 
same situation a before, which you know 
was approaching a calamity. Is there any way 
left in which feed grains can be removed 
from ceiling control. 
Greorc M. Putnam, 
President, New Hampshire Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 


I have receivec many communication; 
from New Hampshire and have talked 
with many people since the Ist of July, 
I am assured that the very critical grain 
Situation has been markedly relieved 
since the decease of OPA, 





Franco Cites Spain’s Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Philadelphia Record of July 12, 1946: 


FRANCO CITES SPAIN’s Perit—Says Commvu- 
NISTS MAKE LARGE ARMY NECESSARY 


(By Randolph Churchill) 


Maprip.—In yesterday’s column I quoted 
the answers which Generalissimo Franco 
gave to a series of questions I submitted to 
him. Following are his replies to additional 
questions: 

1. “Does the Spanish Government intend 
to reduce the size of the Spanish armed 
forces in the near future? How many trocps 
are under arms at the moment?” 

Franco. “The Spanish Government finds 
itself obliged to maintain under arms a 
force stronger than our normal dispositions 
on account of the threats which have arisen 
On our Pyrenean frontier since the end of 
the war. Very serious aggressions carried 
out against our territory, attempts at in- 
filtration by bands of terrorists armed in 
southern France, and the fomentation of 
crime and sabotage by international com- 
munism necessitate a larger military dis- 
position and expenditure than usual. Owing 
to these circumstances, Spain has under 
arms some 320,000 men.” 


ATOMIC RESEARCH 


2. “Is Spain undertaking any research in 
atomic energy? Are any. such researches 
contemplated?” 

Franco. “Spain has not undertaken any 
research into atomic energy She regards 
it, like gas, as a weapon of unbounded cruel- 
ty, incomparably more harmful te civil pop- 
ulations than to actual combatant units. 
Spain does not at present contemplate car- 
rying out thir type of research, but she is 
attentively following the vicissitudes of ex- 
periments abroad.” 

3. “Following upon the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Argentine, is there any like- 
lihood of diplomatic relations being restored 
between Spain and the Soviet Union? Would 
Spain welcome entering into relations with 
Russia?” 

Franco. “Spain has not hitherto consid- 
ered resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union, with which country they 
have been interrupted for nearly 30 years 
Spain feels no kind of animosity or ill will 
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toward the Russia:: people. Her products 
are complementary to many of the products 
of the vast Russian territory, but Spain will 
not barter her domestic peace and order for 
the material advantages of any trade, how- 
ever important it might be. Spain desires 
that the evolution of Russia which necessar- 
ily must arise from the influence exerted 
upon her by higher civilization may allow 
her to renew good neighborly relations with 
western peoples. In such a case, assuredly 
Spain would constitute no exception.” 


RELATIONS WITH UNITED STATES 


4. “If the United States continues indef- 
initely to be represented in Madrid by a 
chargé d'affaires, is the Spanish Government 
likely to recall its Ambassador from Wash- 
ington?” 

Franco. “The Spanish Government has not 
considered this case, nor does it read into 
the absence ot a United States Ambassador 
any other meaning than that which it has 
in itself. Clearly, if this situation should 
become permanent, the Government would 
have to consider it.” 





Veterans’ Employment and National Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following letter 
relative to H. R. 6746, legislation which I 
introduced: 


PORTLAND, OREG., June 28, 1946. 
The Honorable B. W. KEARNEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN KEARNEY: I was very 
glad to read your bill, H. R. 6746, providing 
for the establishment of a Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and National Economic Development 
Corporation. It seems to me that this bill 
may well be the answer to a most important 
problem, i. e., the orderly economic develop- 
ment of Alaska. 

From all that I can discover, Alaska is still 
pretty much on an economic dead center at 
the present time, in spite of the energetic 
efforts of Mr. Bartlett, Governor Gruening, 
and others. I think we would be making a 
very sad mistake if we did not take this 
opportunity to really get Alaska started. 
The Territory has the raw materials and 
the space and the climate to be a well- 
developed, well-rounded home for several 
million Americans. All that is needed is 
the men and the money to provide the 
impetus to get things started. 

There are thousands of GI’s like myself, 
who would like to go to Alaska to live. But 
the prospect right now seems pretty bleak; 
high living costs, inadequate transportation, 
insufficient housing, and very little year- 
round employment is the report we get. It 
is also my understanding, although I may 
be wrong about this, that the loan provisions 
of the GI bill of rights do not mean much 
in Alaska, since the banks up there are not 
eager to handle loans at the low rate of 
interest provided under that bill. Your pro- 
posed Development Corporation could cpen 
up some fine opportunities in the Territory. 

It would be a wonderful thing if this bill 


could receive congressional approval in the 
near future 


Sincerely, 
WENDELL P. Kay, Jr. 





Shipbuilding in the United States at the 
End of the War and Since 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a condensation of an 
article appearing in the New Interna- 
tional Yearbook, 1946 edition, just pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York, and written by that leading mari- 
time authority, Commander Wendell 
Phillips Dodge, editor of the monthly 
magazine, Marine News, New York: 


SHIPBUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 
THE YEAR 1945 


The greatest shipbuilding progr>m ever at- 
tempted in world’s history was being com- 
pleted in the United States during 1945. 
More than any other one thing, ships and 
still more ships won global World War II. 
Without ships—merchant ships more than 
naval, strange as it may seem—the war in 
both hemispheres would have been lost by 
the United Nations to the Axis 

From January 1, 1942, through November 
1945 there were 5,573 merchant ships of 54,- 
002,123 deadweight tons delivered from all 
American shipyards. 

Contracts for 434 merchant ships remained 
on Maritime Commission books aftér can- 
cellation of $425,000,000 in contracts for 135 
ships, and three contracts for special mili- 
tary equipment 

The outstanding contracts, covering vir- 
tually all types from small coastal freighters 
to P-2 passenger-cargo ships, extend into 
1946. With the completion of these con- 
tracts, the wartime ship construction pro- 
gram will be ended. In the future contracts 
will be awarded only for ships needed for 
postwar trade routes. These contracts will 
be let throvgh competitive bidding, instead 
of the wartime speed-up procedure of cost- 
plus. 

The Federal Government has built and now 
owns shipyard facilities costing approxi- 
mately 2.3 billion dollars, and private 
shipbuilders have invested additional huge 
amounts. The wartime investment of the 
Federal Government is more than four times 
the total Government and private invest- 
ment in shipyard facilities prior to the war. 

Shipyards, however, do not comprise the 
whole ship-building industry. They are the 
establishments which perform the final as- 
sembly, repair, and outfitting of both mer- 
chant and fighting vessels. In some in- 
stances they also manufacture components 
and develop design. 

The broader industry of shipbuilding in 
the United States encompasses the manu- 
facture of parts and material throughout 
the country, as well as the work of design- 
ing ships and the assembly and repair of 
ships in the yards. Every State in the Union 
contributes something to the building. 

At peak wartime activity the entire ship- 
building industry employed an estimated 
4,000,000 workers. The manufacturers of the 
wide variety of materials and components 
which go into the finished ships are spread 
throughout the country and employed at the 
peak of wartime activity an estimated 2,300,- 
000 workers. With the shipyards of the 
United States located on the shores of the 
more important rivers, on the Great Lakes, 
the Gulf coast, and on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific seacoasts, they constitute the greatest 
concentrations of the Nation’s shipbuilding 
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activities, and employed the largest single 
group out of the millions of workers engaged 
in the shipbuilding industry, having 1,720,- 
000 employees at the peak. 

The United States now has a shipyard ca- 
pacity far greater than it can conceivably 
use in times of peace. Since the middle of 
the nineteenth century this country has not 
been a leader in shipbuilding. In the last 
50 years it has een the world’s leading ship- 
builder only in the World Wars I and IL. 
During most peacetime years between the 
two world wars England led the world in the 
production of merchant tonnage. In fact, in 
many years Germany and Japan each built 
and launched a greater tonnage of merchant 
ships than did the United States. In the 18- 
year period between 1920 and 1939 the United 
States built less than 10 percent of the total 
merchant ship tonnage launched in the 
world. 

The production of large merchant types 
of seagoing vessels over 2,000 gross tons by 
American shipyards during 1945, while com- 
mendable, cannot compare with the tremen- 
dous amount of construction during the last 
6 months of 1943, when the peak was reached. 
However, during the first half of 1945 more 
than three ships a day were finished. 

Prospects for new shipbuilding in the 
future on a more normal basis are fair. A 
number of designs have been prepared con- 
templating the construction of special types 
of vessels to replace the many that were lost 
during the war, or radically converted for 
military use. 

October 25, 1944, might have been in im- 
portant day for the American merchant ma- 
rine, for President Roosevelt requested the 
Maritime Commission to prepare a bold and 
daring plan for its improvement and to 
maintain its future position. The Presi- 
dent stated emphatically we should lose no 
time in preparing designs for and construct- 
ing such vessels. He urged immediate in- 
auguration of the program so that this plan 
could be a factor in employment and the 
conversion from war to peacetime economy. 

The year 1945 passed through 11144 months 
before this bold and daring plan by the 
Maritime Commission was brought to light 
before the annual meeting of he Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers in 
New York. It was not so bold and daring, 
after all, and instead went back to the early 
1920’s, right after World War I, in North 
Atlantic passenger-ship design. It went so 
far as to predict that ultimately, it is be- 
lieved that the water transportation of pas- 
senzers will be so decreased as to become 
rather a minor factor outside the cruise for 
relaxation and recreation 

Then, this study made under the Presi- 
dent’s directive demanding a departure from 
precedent proclaimed that the period of use- 
fulness for such ships should extend through 
a couple of decades. 

The year may take just pride in the fact 
that on March 1, at exactly 10:16 o’clock 
in the morning Pacific coast time, the keel 
was laid for the first vessel to be built for a 
foreign power in the United States in more 
than 22 years. This historic keel was for the 
first of 20 cargo ships costing approximately 
$8,000,000 ordered from the Albina Engine & 
Machine Works, Portland, Oreg., by the 
Netherlands East Indies Government. This 
contract, the first big peacetime order for 
foreign ships, was an announcement that 
Portland, Oreg., can compete with the world 
in shipbuilding, and the enterprising ship- 
builder and designer is the Pacific Coast 
industrialist, L. R. Hussa, who was building 
ships way back when Henry J. Kaiser was 
building highway roads in our Northwest. 
Hussa is continuing to build ships. without 
benefit of Federal Government financing 

March witnessed the launching of the first 
45,000-ton carrier to be built for the United 
States Navy, the U. S. S. Midway, in the 
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Dravo-created submerged shipway at the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co.’s yard, Newport News, Va. This giant 
graving dock, a Navy secret since it was 
built in 1941, may be put down as an 
outstanding development in . shipbuilding 
for 1945. When the great battleship 
U. S. S. Washington was launched on June 
1, 1941, some 25,000 persons witnessed the 
ceremony. If these spectators had paid 
$10 each for the privilege, as theatergoers 
did in principal cities from coast to coast 
to see and hear the great Spanish “Duse 
of Song,” Sefiorita Raquel Meller, in 1926, 
the receipts would barely have covered the 
actual expense of preparing the launching 
berth for the thrilling moment when the 
mighty hull slid down the inclined ways. 
The sum of about $250,000 is required for 
the necessary blocking, cradles, greasing, and 
other expenses incidental to preparing a ship 
of battleship size for launching on inclined 
ways. 

This actual launching expense is only one 
of a number of shipbuilding costs which are 
eliminated or substantially reduced wken a 
horizontal shipway is used instead of inclined 
ways for ship construction, and the com- 
pleted vessel is floated, rather than launched. 

The beginning of 1945 witnessed the com- 
missioning and operation of the first of four 
ice breakers of the Wind class, bringing to the 
United States Coast Guard Fleet an unusual 
and useful type of vessel. A bow propeller 
driven by a 3,300-horsepower electric motor 
creates a wave ahead of the vessel that helps 
break the ice. 

Mention might be made of the possibility 
of the reversible propeller. While variable 
pitch or feathering propellers are not new, 
developments along new designs are being 
brought forth, largely because of their feasi- 
bility with machinery not readily reversible, 

A notable step was taken in the develop- 
ment of the gas turbine. While it still may 
be considered in the experimental stage, it 
has been the subject of a great deal of inves- 
tigation and probably will soon be put into 
practical application. Its possibilities are 
surprising. 

No radical changes in hull designs or par- 
ticular advancements that have not pre- 
vicusly been mentioned have been brought 
out. Progress along these lines is of neces- 
sity slow. 


Lobby for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Westwood (N. J.) Chronicle of July 4, 
1946: 


LOBBY FOR AMERICA 


What this country needs is more individu- 
als who feel that adherence to principle is 
more important than personal political pres- 
tige. Cynical realism and political expedi- 
ency have brought the United States to the 
brink of despair. 

As one American asks in desperate earnest- 
ness, “Where are the lobbyists for America, 
for justice, and for truth?” Millions ask 
this same question. They are frightened by 
the atmosphere of horse trading and the 
jockeying for power so evident in high Gov- 
ernment and labor circles at a time when the 
world is crying for statesmanship as well as 
food. 


It is like a breath of clean mountain air 
when a responsible person in public or pri- 
vate life speaks out unequivocally for what 
he believes to be right, and in accordance 
with basic principles of the. American idea 
of government, even though it may not be 
the popular thing to say at the moment. 
Such people are rare today. That is why 
the country is siowly drifting toward so- 
cialism and communism. 

There is no one lobbying effectively for 
solvent Government; for the right of the in- 
dividual to join or not to join a labor union; 
for an end to the strangling clutch of Gov- 
ernment bureaus on the activities of every 
private citizen. It is not popular to lobby 
for these things because too many people 
have the idea tha’ in bureaucracy and or- 
ganized compulsion lie sanctuary from infla- 
tion. 

Fear of the hazards o. the postwar world 
has led to confused restrictions and suppres- 
sion of natural forces which can only result 
in an exp’osion of some kind. When it comes 
those millions who believe in this country 
and its form of government will have to 
lobby for America as they never lobbied 
before. 


What There Is in It for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of July 12, 
1946: 


WHAT THERE IS IN IT FOR US 


Some time tomorrow the House of Repre- 
sentatives is expected to vote on what is con- 
veniently called the British loan but what 
is really a $3,750,000,000 “line «7 credit,” plus 
a settlement of $650,000,000 on lend-lease 
goods left by us in the United Kingdom. The 
proposal has had a long journey. Negotia- 
tions were begun last September and com- 
pleted in December. The Senate did nct be- 
gin committee hearings until March 6 and 
did not pass the approving resolution, by a 
vote of 46 to 34, until May 10. The House 
then rehashed the relevant—and irrelevant— 
material in 3 weeks of committee hear- 
ings of its own, which were completed on 
June 7. A month and a day later the resolu- 
tion reached the floor. If any Member of the 
House does not now know what this is all 
about it is his own fault. 

At this late stage, and to meet the objec- 
tions of those who are still asking if we have 
abandoned the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence, who want to know what 
Britain has ever done for us, who demand 
why we should subsidize the British Crown, 
or who believe that British policy in the Near 
East, Far East, or elsewhere is wrong, it is 
worth while to ask what this loan will do for 
the United States. In the language of the 
professiona: cynics who eondemn any act of 
generosity toward any foreign country, what 
is there in it for us? 

The first thing in it for us is the liberation 
of world trade, which will stimulate all cur 
exports and bring in the imports, which also 
mean jobs for wage earners and comforts for 
consumers. A commercial struggle with 
Britain would surely follow the rejection of 
the proposed credit. Britain would have no 
choice. She is practically stripped of gold 
and dollars. She would have to fight us in 
the world’s markets in order to survive. But 
if we extend this credit she will be able, and 
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has promised, to drop all discriminations 
against American trade, including the ster. 
ling-dollar pool which is now a veritable 
Atlantic barrier between the two countries, 
Her prosperity and ours will be linked. In 
that union lies the reasonable expectation 
that interest and principle on the loan can 
po " during the 50-year period following 

51. ° 

The second thing in it for us is world 
peace, under a gradually strengthening and 
broadening United Nations Organization. 
No one supposes that an economic battle 
with Britain would end in a military war 
with her, but if the trade of the world were 
allowed to fall into chaos and ruin, the peace 
of the world would not be worth betting on 
Former Secretary of State Hull spoke truly 
yesterday in his letter to Speaker Raysuan: 

“The world is today confronted with an in- 
escapable choice as fraught with decisive 
significance as any that the human race has 
ever faced. Reduced to its fundamental 
terms that choice is between a growing co- 
operation among nations in the economic, 
political, and other fields, or a growing her- 
mit-like aloofness on the part of nations to- 
ward each other, which must inevitably lead 
to increasing international discord and pos- 
sibly to the final supreme catastrophe of an- 
other world war.” 

If we cannot cooperate with Britain, near. 
est of all nations to us in history and tradi- 
tion, how can we cooperate with other mem- 
bers of the United Nations? The experi- 
ment in cooperation which this credit pro- 
poses is only a beginning, but it is a neces- 
Sary beginning. If the House says “Yes” to- 
morrow, world reconstruction in a vast and 
important area can be started. 


Resolution of Nanticoke (Pa.) Business 
Men’s Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Nanticoke Business Men’s Association, 
Nanticoke, Pa., that the Federal Govern- 
ment 1s about to dispose of its so-called 
Big Inch and Little Inch pipe lines, con- 
structed during the late war for transpor- 
tation of crude oil to the refineries on the 
eastern seaboard, and that said pipe line 
extend from the Texas oil and gas fields to 
terminals on the eastern seaboard with [a- 
cilities for branch pipe lines to municipali- 
ties in the Middle Atlantic States; and 

Whereas said pipe lines are adaptable for 
the transportation of natural gas and if put 
to such use would be in direct competiticn 
with anthracite coal in the market area of 
anthracite: Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this body go on record as 
opposed to any use of said pipe lines or sale 
by the Federal Government for the transpor- 
tation of natural gas, for the reason that 
competition between natural gas and anthra- 
cite in the Middle Atlantic States would re- 
sult in a further shrinkage of anthracite sales 
with a corresponding depressing effect upon 
the general welfare of this community; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That communities in the anthra- 
cite producing counties of Pennsylvania be 
informed of our action and copies of this 








resolution be transmitted to Senator Jo- 
sepH F. GUFFEY and FRaNCcis J. Myers and 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOop. 
BENJAMIN F. HOWELLS, 
President. 
DANIEL AMDUR, 
Secretary. 





The Real Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Hearst newspapers of June 6, 1946: 

THE REAL LABOR PROBLEM 


The administration’s so-called labor pol- 
icy appears to be confused and aimless only 
if it is viewed as separate and distinct from 
anything else that goes on in Washington. 

It takes on a very different aspect when 
it is considered in conjunction with almost 
every other administration policy. 

It is of the same nature as the New Deal’s 
reconversion program, by which the supply 
of merchandise—from fuels and raw mate- 
rials to finished products, from the farms and 
cattle ranges to the meat packers and the 
dairy kitchens, from the cotton flelds and 
wool yards to the textile mills and the cloth- 
ing shops—is bossed from the Capital by the 
Administrator of Civilian Production, by the 
Office of Price Administration, and by the 
Economic Stabilizer. 

It embodies the same spirit and purpose 
as the administration’s housing plans and 
a long list of similar legislative schemes, 
ranging from socialized medicine and Federal 
control of scientific research to vast cen- 
tralized satrapies supplanting State and local 
governments in the great river valleys. 

It belongs in the same category as the 
British loan agreement and the use of Export- 
Import Bank funds, the actual effect of which 
will be to create an international trade or- 
ganization in which American finance, in- 
dustry and commerce will be subjected to 
bureaucratic domination abroad as well as 
at home. 

The policy is, in fact, one segment in a 
complete system of controlled economy that 
is being rivet2d part by part upon the un- 
comprehending Nation by diverse and 
devious methods. 

At present this labor policy is being en- 
forced in the guise of emergency measures 
to deal with the long series of demoralizing 
Strikes in vital industries. 

President Truman’s temporary antistrike 
bill would have given congressional sanction 
to the policy for an indeterminate period. 

Within that period permanent legislation 
was to be prepared: and, with so much power 
already exercised by the Government, it is 
a foregone conclusion that the permanent law 
bt simply make the emergency perma- 
nent, 

The essence of the New Deal's postwar 
labor policy is governmental wage fixing. 

The wage-fixing is accomplished by the 
device of Government seizure of private 
property in which a strike occurs—a peace- 
time misuse of wartime power which was first 
flagrantly and unconstitutionally abused in 
the Montgomery Ward seizure. 

Having seized a plant or industry, the ad- 
ministration substitutes Government opera- 
tion for private operation. 

The next step is for the Government to 
Settle the strike—itsel” determining, ac- 
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ceptably to the labor bosses, the wage rates 
and working conditions of the men by a pre- 
tense of collective bargaining. 

When that has been done, the owners and 
operators, who have no voice in the strike set- 
tlement, can recover their properties only by 
accepting the terms which the Government 
and the labor bosses have made. 

There is no assurance, in lav or elsewhere, 
that the settlements will be such as the af- 
fected industries will be financially able to 
sustain—the alternative prospect being con- 
tinuous Government operation, or Govern- 
ment ownership. 

In his emergency antistrike bill, the Presi- 
dent proposed a still further usurpation— 
that any profits accruing during Government 
operation should not be left to the business 
but should be retained by the Government. 

Here is a form of outright confiscation the 
like of which has never before been suggested 
by an American administration. 

There is a way—an American way—of solv- 
ing the labor problem, but it is not the New 
Deal’s way. 

First, legislation is needed to abolish the 
inequities and racketeering evils inherent in 
the Wagner Act. 

Second. The Corrupt Practices Acts must 
be applied in politics against labor unions as 
well as business corporations. 

Third. Labor unions should be required to 
incorporate, to hold honest elections, and to 
account for their funds. 

Fourth. Labor unions as well as employers 
should be held legally liable for breach of 
contracts. 

Fifth. The equity powers of the courts to 
issue injunctions in strikes, especially against 
illegal actions, should be fully restored. 

Sixth. Judicial tribunals to hear and de- 
termine as arbitrators all labor disputes 
should be established—impartial courts to 
which labor or industry could readily resort, 
just as citizens now appeal to civil courts 
for the redress of grievances and settlement 
of disputes, instead of taking the law vio- 
lently into their own hands. 

Two things must be abolished—(1) Gov- 
ernment seizure, by Executive orders, of pri- 
vate property and (2) wage fixing by 
governmental bureaucracies or political 
appointees. 

If, on the other hand, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to have permanent power to 
determine wages, then also the Federal Gov- 
ernment must have permanent power to fix 
prices and to control all the processes of 
production and distribution. 

This is obviously the power the New Deal 
wants—and is really using now—because it 
is a part of the New Deal’s entire program 
of socialism and regimentation. 

This is exactly what the New Deal must 
not have if the American people are to be- 
come again a free people and if our match- 
less economic and social progress is to be 
resumed. 





Bevin Breaks Palestine Pledge 
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HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
portions of a speech I made on the 
Palestine question in Atlantic City, on 
February 10, 1946, and supplementing 
that statement by a brief review of the 
continuing struggle for justice for the 
Jewish people. A quarter century has 
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passed since the Balfour Declaration, a 
quarter century of broken promises. 
And months and years have passed 
without effective aid from our Govern- 
ment. 

Let us deal with the problem of 
Palestine in three parts: as a moral 
question, in its legal status, and in its 
political aspects. 

Surely those of us who propose that 
Palestine shall be open to free and un- 
restricted Jewish immigration have no 
need to defend our position on moral 
grounds. 

THE MORAL ISSUE 


For centuries the treatment accorded 
Jewish minorities has been a blot on the 
record of civilization. Crowded always 
in the least desirable sections of Euro- 
pean cities, and living at all only at the 
sufferance of majority groups, their his- 
tory in Europe has been a tragic tale, 
marked at the best with inferior status, 
and at the worst by outbreaks of dis- 
graceful savagery on the part of their 


_oppressors. 


They have patiently continued as an 
underprivileged group in Europe while 
hoping, someday to gain a free and in- 
dependent life wherein, by their own ef- 
forts, they could achieve that self-re- 
spect the desire for which is inherent in 
all human beings. 

During the First World War, their 
ancient homeland was wrested from 
Turkish domination by the Allied Powers, 
led by a Jewish legion. Palestine was 
promised them in recognition of their 
historic claim to that country, and in 
appreciation of their services to the 
allied cause. It was assured them by 
international covenants agreed to by the 
civilized nations of the world. 

In 1922, the Congress of the United 
States adopted a joint resolution ap- 
proving the use of Palestine as a Jewish 
homeland, and in 1924, an Anglo-Ameri- 
can convention lent its endorsement, 
and recorded American assent to British 
administration, subject to the terms of 
that convention. 

What happened? With limited immi- 
gration and under considerable handi- 
caps, thousands upon thousands of mem- 
bers of this energetic and able race suc- 
cessfully commenced to build in Pales- 
tine an economy which at long last was 
affording them comfortable, and even 
prosperous living conditions, and an op- 
portunity for real achievement, while at 
the same time the priceless gift of free- 
dom and liberty seemed to be theirs. 

Those who would suggest that the Jew- 
ish people are not constructive builders 
must be confounded by the results, be- 
cause by their efforts a flourishing agri- 
culture and trade have been created and 
cities built, such as Tel Aviv, which in 
many respects equal any modern com- 
munity in the world. 

Such was the situation at the time of 
the rise of Hitler. What happened to 
the Jews of Europe under his monstrous 
dominion was, and is, an eternal re- 
proach to all of us who call ourselves 
Christians. Millions of these people were 
tortured and exterminated for no fault 
or crime except that they were Jews, 
and the pitiful remnants of their race 
wander over the face of Europe, homeless 
and almost hopeless. Their families 
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have been destroyed, their homes have 
been destroyed, whole communities have 
been destroyed, and only faith in God 
and in their ultimate deliverance sus- 
tains them. They pray only for a 
chance to live. Shall civilized, Christian 
people deny them this chance? Shall 
agreements and promises and good 
faith all be repudiated? Are sacred un- 
dertakings to be regarded as mere scraps 
of paper? 

We must no longer bear the shame of 
intolerance or of broken promises. 

Need we remind ourselves of the Bel- 
sen butcheries to remember that we owe 
a high duty, not as Americans, not as 
Republicans nor Democrats, but simply 
as children of God. 

Need we remind ourselves of the mass 
suicide of 7,000 hopeless Jews in Czecho- 
slovakia within recent months to know 
that action is needed now—not commit- 
tee deliberations nor diplomatic conver- 
sations, but action; not next year, but 
now. . 

THE LEGAL ISSUE 


But forget momentarily the tran- 
scendent moral] issue. Consider coldly 
the legal] situation, and the binding 
promises of great nations. 

The official and nonpartisan American 
position is clear. Democratic President 
Woodrow Wilson said, in March 1919: 

The Allied nations, with the fullest con- 
currence of our Government and people, are 
agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the 
foundations of a Jewish commonwealth. 


An overwhelmingly Republican Con- 
gress in 1922 unanimously adopted a 
joint resolution approving the Jewish 
national home. 

In 1924 Anglo-American Convention 
set out in full the terms of the mandate 
for Palestine and recorded American 
assent to British administration in Pal- 
estine subject to those terms. 

In the 1944 Presidential campaign the 
two major parties both adopted plans 
favoring the opening of Palestine to 
unrestricted Jewish immigration and 
colonization. 

On October 15, 1944, the President gave 
his support to the Democratic Party 
plank on Palestine in the following state- 
ment: 

Efforts will be made to find appropriate 
ways and means of effectuating this policy as 
soon as possible. I know how long and ar- 
dently the Jewish people have worked and 
prayed for the establishment of Palestine as 
a free and democratic Jewish commonwealth, 
Iam convinced that the American people give 
their support to this aim and if reelected I 
shall help to bring its realization. 


On March 16, 1945, on his return from 
Yalta and subsequent to his interview 
with Ibn Saud, the President stated: 

I made my position on Zionism clear in 
October. That position I have not changed 
and shall continue to seek to bring about its 
earliest realization. 


In light of all this, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that our late President, shortly be- 
fore his death, wrote Ibn Saud that he 
would take no action on Palestine that 
“might prove hostile to the Arab people.” 

I like to believe that the President was 
sincere on Palestine, and that this was 
merely the language of diplomacy. But 
the press reports of the correspondence 
were disquieting. 


On April 20, 1945, President Truman 
authorized the issuance of a statement 
that he intends to carry out President 
Roosevelt’s policy in regard to Palestine 
with which he is fully familiar. 

Within the last 2 years 33 States, rep- 
resenting 85 percent of the population 
of the United States, have, through reso- 
lutions of their State legislatures, gone 
on record in favor of the Zionist objec- 
tive. 

Immediately prior to the President’s 
departure for the Potsdam Conference, 
40 State governors, including the then 
Acting Governor of New Jersey, Frank S. 
Farley, of Atlantic City, joined in a peti- 
tion to the President favoring the estab- 
lishment of Palestine as a Jewish Com- 
monwealth. 

In June 1945 a letter to the President, 
with the like objective, was signed by a 
substantial majority of the Members of 
both Houses—55 Senators and 262 Con- 
gressmen. I am proud to say I was one 
of the early signers. 

That is the American position. Now 
what of the British position? 


BREACH OF PROMISE 


They agreed to this policy in 1924. 
They repudiated it by their white paper, 
but as late as 1939, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons in a debate on the Palestine white 
paper, said: 

The provision that Jewish immigration 
can be stopped * * * is a plain breach 
of a sOlemn obligation. * * * I cannot 
understand why this course has been taken. 
* * * I cannot believe that the task to 
which we set our hand 20 years ago in Pal- 
estine is beyond our strength, or that faith- 
ful perseverance will not, in the end, bring 
that task to a glorious success. 


The leader of the Conservatives was 
supported in that debate by Herbert 
Morrison, speaking for the Labor Party. 
And a little more than a year ago, in May 
of 1945, the British Labor Party, which 
now controls that Government, faced the 
problem very clearly in this language: 

There is surely neither hope nor meaning 
in Jewish national home unless we are pre- 
pared to let Jews, if they wish, enter this 
tiny land in such numbers as to become a 
majority. There was a strong case for this 
before the war. There ts an irresistible case 
now, after the unspeakable atrocities of the 
cold and calculated German Nazi plan to kill 
all Jews in Europe. * * * The Arabs have 
many wide territories of their own; they must 
not claim to exclude the Jews from this small 
area of Palestine, less than the size of Wales. 


But Great Britain has breached her 
contract. 

So, we who respect contracts; we who 
propose to open Palestine to the Jews, are 
on a sound legal foundation, too. 

And the stronger an individual or a 
nation may be, the higher the obligation 
faithfully to perform promises. 

INTERNATIONAL STALLING 


What of the political aspects, national, 
and international? 

We see continued hedging and stalling. 
Objections are being raised. The ques- 
tion is being postponed. It is now being 
made to appear that the Jews may only 
enter Pilestine by consent of the Arabs, 
We are asked to believe that the peace of 
the Near East will be threatened if we 
carry out the solemn promises we have 
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made. It has been suggested that it may 
be necessary to send 500,000 troops to 
keep order in Arabia. Let us examine 
that statement. 

It is estimated that there are 25,000,- 
000 Arabs scattered over a vast coun- 
try; 16,000,000 are in Egypt, whose army 
consists of 22,000 ineffective troops. In 
Iraq, a movement to aid the Nazis in the 
middle of the war was suppressed by a 
handful of British soldiers. The desert 
horsemen of Saudi Arabia can hardly be 
reckoned as a military force, which is 
equally true of Syria and certainly of 
Trans-Jordan, with a population of 350,- 
000. It is impossible seriously to imagine 
that such groups would attempt any 
large-scale organized violence in the face 
of a firm and definite policy by the Allied 
Powers. 

THE COMMITTEE REPORT 


However that may be, the present ad- 
ministration has followed a confused and 
weak policy—long on favorable state- 
ments but short on action. Mr. Truman 
fell hook, line, and sinker for the proposal 
for an Anglo-American Joint Committee 
of Inquiry. This was obviously a delay- 
ing tactic on the part of the British 
because this subject had been inquired 
into and examined from every angle for 
years. However, the committee made its 
examination, and in due course reported 
and while, for the most part, the report 
was not very encouraging to friends of 
the Palestine movement, at least, it 
clearly recommended the immediate im- 
migration of 100,000 Jews. This leaves a 
tragic question mark as to what will hap- 
pen to the rest of the Jews in Europe, 
but 100,000 is a start in the right direc- 
tion, and it would seem to be a modest 
enough start so that no one would ob- 
ject. But, of course, the Arabs started 
their usual uproar and Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
the British Foreign Minister, quickly 
jumped at an excuse to repudiate the 
unanimous decision of his own committee 
composed of six Englishmen and six 
Americans. Bevin not only repudiated 
the committee, but he did so with a 
crudity which would be hard to duplicate 
from the lips of any responsible states- 
man. Mr. Barnet Nover writing in the 
Washington Post under the title “Bevin 
Peaches a New Low Level,” had this to 
ies. 

Ro British statesman of modern times ever 
before reached so low and despicable a level 
as did Ernest Bevin when he discussed the 
Palestine problem in a speech before the 
Labor Party conference at Bournemouth on 
Weiinesdoy. 

The agitation in the United States and 
particularly in New York for 100,000 Jews to 
be put into Palestine— 


He said— 


is because they do not want too many of 
them in New York. 

In the midst of this outburst Bevin inter- 
jected the remark: “I do not want the Amer- 
icans to misunderstand me.” It was quite 
unnecessary for him to say that. Nobody is 
going to misunderstand him. 

His statement stands revealed in all its 
nakedness as un outright anti-Semitic out- 
burst that would have gladdened the heart of 
the late Adoif Hitler. It shows that Joseph 
Goebbels is dead only in the flesh and that 
while Julius Streicher is on trial at Nurem- 
berg for crimes against humanity his spirit 
still marches on, ; 
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And the Jewish Record of Atlantic City 
pungently adds: 

Mr. Bevin has ceased to amuse us. What 
does remain disconcerting is that a repre- 
sentative gathering of the British Labor 
Party, which must have included many in- 
telligent, decent and sober men, could have 
permitted this waterfront Machiavelli to end 
his nauseating performance without a word 
of shame or reproach. 


Now the truth is that in an UNRRA 
poll taken in displacement persons camps 
in the American zone in Germany, 96 
percent of Jews questioned wanted to go 
to Palestine. Of 19,311 refugees, 393 in- 
dicated a desire to come to America, and 
13 were willing to remain in Germany. 

CALL ON PRESIDENT 


Within recent weeks the New Jersey 
congressional delegation called upon the 
President of the United States personally 
and urged him to take strong action with 
reference to the immigration of 100,000 
Jews recommended by the committee. 
The President stated he had not changed 
his position in the matter, and that he 
was engaged in negotiations with the 
British Government to bring it about, but 
it is evident that courteous negotiations 
will have no effect on Mr. Bevin. Strong 
pressure will have to be applied. 

Over administration objections, Con- 
gress once more declared its policy on 
December 19, 1945, by passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 113, which pro- 
vides as follows: 


The United States shall use its good offices 
to the end that Palestine shall be opened for 
free entry of Jews into that country to the 
maximum of its agricultural and economic 
potentialities, and that there shall be full 
opportunity for colonization and develop- 
ment, so that they may freely proceed with 
the upbuilding of Palestine as the Jewish 
national home and, in association with all 
elements of the population, establish Pales- 
tine as a democratic commonwealth in 
which all men, regardless of race or creed, 
shall have equal rights. 


The record of Congress is clear. It is 
for the Executive to implement the pro- 
gram of the American people. The 
President and his Secretary of State 


must deal with Great Britain more vig- 
orously. 


As to this, see Palestine, January 1946, 
which says: 


The Palestine resolution, adopted almost 
unanimously by both Houses of Congress, 
serves as reflection and confirmation of the 
pro-Zionist sentiment of the great majority 
of the people of the United States. When- 
ever American public opinion has had an 
opportunity to express itself on the Palestine 
issue in recent years, its stand has been 
manifestly pro-Zionist. State legislatures, 
the two great political parties, governors, the 
labor movement, prominent clergymen, and 
leaders of our intellectual life have gone on 
record time and again in support of Zionist 
aspirations. 

Despite all this, the history of the Pales- 
tine resolution in Congress up to this con- 
cluding chapter makes sad reading. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary of State Stettinius, 
and other representatives of the Government 
did their utmost to prevent the passage of 
the resolution in 1944. The fact that Con- 
8ress in 1945 displayed superb integrity and 
humanitarianism by adopting the resolu- 
tion against renewed pressure by the present 
administration will form a glorious page in 
the history of American democracy. The 





administration may still disobey the dictates 
of this resolution, but it can hardly disre- 
gard the resolution and its implications. 

No less significant is the timing of the 
resolution. To the Jewish people it came at 
a moment of deepest distress and despair. It 
seemed as if the Christian world, not satis- 
fied with the Hitlerian massacre of 40 percent 
of the entire Jewish people, was ent on 
destroying all hopes of a Jewish national 
renaissance. Labor Britain proved no more 
faithful to its pledges than Tory Britain. 
The American administration, committed and 
recommitted to the support of the Jewish 
commonwealth idea, was apparently accept- 
ing the Palestine policy of the British colo- 
nial office. In Palestine itself things were 
going from bad to worse. Immigration was 
practically stopped. 

At so crucial a moment the passage of the 
Palestine Resoluiion in the Congress of the 
United States was a noble message of hope 
from the Christian world to the Jewish peo- 
ple. Between the sober lines of the resolu- 
tion, the Jews, those eternal optimists, read 
the moral that there is still decency, integ- 
rity, and compassion in mankind for suffer- 
ing Jewry. 

DESPERATE JEWS 


Jews in countless numbers have been 
arrested in Bergen-Belsen, in the British 
zone of Germany—and now in Pales- 
tine—for protesting British policy. Un- 
fortunate disorders have occurred in 
Palestine. The Jewish people are des- 
perate. The American Zionist Emer- 
gency Council has said to Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee: 

America is today called upon to deal with 
your Government in order to help in the 
solution of your country’s financial and eco- 
nomic difficulties, to the end that the British 
working masses may maintain a fair standard 
of living. They are entitled to it. But we 
say to you: The same rule of life should 
apply to the surviving Jews of Europe. You 
cannot expect sympathy for the social ad- 
vancement of Britain’s masses when you 
withhold the right to a life of self-support 
and self-respect from the first victims of 
nazism. You cannot talk of social and eco- 
nomic progress and at the same time bolster 
the reactionary, pro-Fascist, feudal Arab rul- 
ers in the Middle East. 

In this eleventh hour we urge you not to 
drive Jewish youth in Palestine and else- 
where to regard you and your people as 
enemies and betrayers of a sacred trust. We 
call on you to redeem Britain’s pledge to the 
Jewish people now. Nothing else and noth- 
ing less will do. 


Indeed, that is true. With great ad- 
miration for the virtues and the gallan- 
tries of the British people, they must 
quickly solve this urgent moral problem. 
And we must press them. 

Anti-Semitism is still with us even in 
this great country where freedom and 
tolerance have reached a high peak. Our 
treatment of minority groups leaves 
much to be desired. It is often incon- 
sistent with the noble professions of our 
Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution. We are by all odds the 
strongest country in the world, and I 
have no doubt of the greatness of our in- 
stitutions, and the security of our future; 
but complete greatness can only come 
with a revival of spiritual grace, and a 
much wider extension of the Golden Rule 
in our governmental attitude as well as 
our private attitudes. 

The Jews have been and can be happy 
in Palestine; they are still starving and 
persecuted in Europe. It is time for all 
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ful invitation— 


Come unto me, ye that sorrow and are 
heavily laden, and I will give ye rest. 





Britain’s Bad Faith 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Britain 
again shows her true colors. She ada- 
mantly refuses to learn. She has closed 
the Jewish Agency and seized and im- 
prisoned thousands of Jews in Palestine. 
She has likewise seized and imprisoned 
leaders of the Histadruth, Palestine’s 
central labor organization. What im- 
perturbable irony. A labor government 
attacks the structure of a labor organiza- 
tion elsewhere. Prisoners recently re- 
leased from detention at Athlith gave 
clearest evidence of beatings by investi- 
gators of the British. Men were dragged 
by the hair and tortured as in the old 
Spanish inquisition days and not unlike 
the activities of the Gestapo. 

It is rather anomalous that while the 
Grand Mufti lives in a palace in Egypt, 
Moshe Shertok, who recruited 25,000 
Jews for Britain’s armies, is behind the 
bars in the Latrum detention camp. 

If there is one thing we have learned 
of British colonial policy it is that Britain 
respects not ideas or ideals or pledges 
or faith; no, none of these things. She 
respects force and force only. That 
much we have learned. But what has 
Britain learned? Britain imprisoned 
De Valera, but Ireland became free. 
She seized hundreds of Indian leaders, 
including Ghandi, Nehru, and Mrs. Pan- 
dit, but her cruelties availed her naught. 
India’s freedom is imminent. She 
seized and tortured our own patriots of 
the American Revolution, but we loosed 
the chains of British servitude. 

Incarceration of Jewish leaders will 
only cover ner hands with more blood of 
Jewish martyrs and will strengthen the 
Jewish resistance movement in the Holy 
Land. 

The British would provide the setting 
in Palestine for a renewal of the horrify- 
ing Indian massacre at Amritsar. Sir 
Alan Cunningham, High Commissioner 
for Palestine, who bayonetted and tear 
gassed his way into Jewish settlements 
to strafe and maim innocent people, in 
my humble opinion, is no different from 
that infamous General Dyer who led the 
Amritsar massacre. 

Palestine Jews had to meet the Arab 
assaults in 1920, 1921, 1929, and 1936 with 
bare knuckles. They were denied arms 
which were furnished to the Arabs. 
During these pogroms the Arabs 
shouted, “The government is with us,” 
and the British authorities were with 
them. Jews must have arms and a 
militia, especially when the British stand 
charged with the offense of failing to pro- 
vide public security. 
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The Hagenah, the Jewish underground 
citizens’ army, is a purely defensive or- 
ganization. Its leaders are no more ter- 
rorists than were Patrick Henry, Nathan 
Hale, George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, or Haym Salomon. 

Calling them terrorists is the British 
smoke screen to mask their own activities 
in Palestine. Do they seek to parallel 
again in Palestine their brutalities of the 
Black and Tan outrages in Ireland? The 
Irish resisted in the name of freedom. 
Can the Jews do any less? They will re- 
sist to the death. 

The Jews in Palestine have been de- 
clared to be felons because they seek to 
retain the right to bear arms. The right 
to bear arms for the protection of one’s 
home and loved ones is an inalienable 
right and the founders of our own re- 
Eublic have protected that right by in- 
corporating it into our Constitution. 
Indeed, one of the causes of the Revo- 
lution was the British demand that our 
colonists lay down their arms. History 
has told us the answer to that. 

And history tells us too that the 
United States was proud at all times not 
only to sympathize with but actively to 
support patriots in lands that sought to 
loosen the chains of oppression. 

When the Hungarian patriot, Kos- 
suth, visited this country in 1848, we 
answered readily his call to give him 
every possible aid against the oppressive 
Hapsburgs. I need not go back that far. 
A goodly number of us can remember 
how actively and vigorously we sided 
with the Irish in their brave fight for 
freedom. It was not a negative support, 
it was a lusty support, alive and kick- 
ing. 

I am well aware of the implications 
of my message tonight, but that is be- 
cause I am well aware of what Thomas 
Jefferson said in that great human docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed, by their Creator, with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it and institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. 


The spirit of Jefferson now speaks for 
the Jew. 

The Jews have been patient, very 
patient. They have suffered almost be- 
yond human comprehension. They have 
been balked at every twist and turn. 
The Book of Genesis tells us: 

And I will give unto thee and unto thy 
seed after thee, the land of thy sojournings 
* * * for an everlasting possession. 


The divine pledge was reechoed by 
the man-made pledges of Great Britain 
and the world. But Great Britain, at 
every needful and needed moment, de- 
faulted again and again. 

How long, then, do we accept pious 
declarations and promises while civil 


rights are trampled upon? Now action 
is necessary, vigorous action. The Jews 
of Palestine have weighed what is in the 
balance and wkatever their decision we 
must support them morally and mate- 
rially. 

If the Jews have found that they must 
now resist to protect their homes and 
their land, I applaud that resistance. 
And if the only protection against the 
use of force is force * * * then so 
be it. I shall have and must have your 
blessing and mine with our knowledge 
of Jewish suffering, deprivation, and the 
counted dead. 

I am one of those who feel we must 
render every support and assistance to 
the Jewish patriots. I call upon Amer- 
ican Jews, particularly, not only to sup- 
port this resistance movement with fine 
words, but I also ask that they give con- 
crete, matcrial expression to that sym- 
pathy with every means at their com- 
mand. I know that the American peo- 
ple, in the light of their own fight against 
indignity in all forms, will view with 
favor what the Jews are doing in Pales- 
tine. Jews are fighting for their heritage, 
for their way of life, a life of dignity and 
honor too long denied them. They, like 
all patriots of history, prefer fighting on 
their feet to living on their knees. 

I say, let us here and now organize as 
friends of the Jewish Resistance Move- 
ment, and I am certain that all those 
wh. value human rights above all other 
rights will join with us. Will you joia 
with me in a community of friends of the 
Jewish Resistance Movement? 

We who have had our lives spared to 
us only by grace of being here and not 
in Europe cannot ignore the sufferings 
of our brothers who by a hair’s breadth 
escaped the charnel house of Hitler and 
the asphyxiation chambers. We have 
the strength, we have the numbers, and 
we have the wherewithall in the United 
States; therefore and thereby we have 
t"_.e responsibility. 

Palestine will not be lost. As for my- 
self, I shall not rest quietly, but shall 
continue to fight, fight, and fight again 
for Palestine. I shall never let Pales- 
tine be sold down the river. 

I do not know what will be done finally 
with regard to the resistance movement. 
I am speaking for myself alone, as a 
liberal, who knows that upon the fate of 
one liberal cause rests all other liberal 
causes. I speak as an American and I 
speak as a member of the race of Abra- 
ham, Jacob, and Isaac. But I intensely 
hope that my words will be reechoed in 
many places and that the honesty of this 
point of view will prevail among all of 
us so that in anc out of organizations 
we’can send moral and material aid to 
the freedom-loving patriots in Palestine. 

We cannot fail them now as we failed 
them before. And I mean exactly that. 
Millions perished who might not have 
perished if the doors of Palestine had 
been open to the Jews of Europe. We 
listened to Churchill and we applauded 
the platform of the Labor government 
which until it came into power professed 
friendship. We managed to permit a 
thousand out of the perishing millions— 
1,000 only—to enter our shores to be 
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camped at Oswego. How vigorous was 
our protest then? 

We.are shocked and horrified by Mr. 
Bevin’s statement and are filled with a 
sense of raging helplessness. Consider 
his soulless boorishness. His statement 
on Palestine and Jews could not have 
been improved upon by Hitler, Goering, 
or Goebbels. What otherwise could be 
expected from Herr Bevin? Judge his 
hardness of mind and heart from his 
past. 

But, now, the time has arrived when 
we need not sit back in enraged helpless- 
ness, but we can help and must help in 
every fashion, manner, and means. 

As an individual, my course is clear to 
me. As a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, my course is likewise clear, 
I shall not be a hypocrite. I cannot speak 
like some people out of both sides of my 
mouth at the same time. I cannot in 
one breath castigate Britain for her 
perfidy and in the other encourage her 
foul deeds by presenting her with four 
and one-half billions. I am not one to 
lick the hand that strikes me, 

I shall vote against the loan to Britain. 
It will, I assure you, give me great pleas- 
ure todoso. I shall not vote in favor of 
British imperialism and force. I could 
not with a clear conscience vote moneys 
to Britain that might be used to support 
soldiers to maim and strafe the Jews of 
the Holy Land. I want to see that loan 
defeated. I want to hear Britain say 
with the Psalms, “According to tli 
cleanness of my hands, hath he recom- 
pensed me.” 

I would like to read a portion of a letter 
I received from a citizen of Britain. I 
believe it to be quite relevant. He wrote: 

I now write respectfully to suggest that 
you consider putting forward the idea that 
instead of the United States taxpayer advanc- 
ing a loan to Britain, the Arab countries 
should do so, This would be logical, as, at 
this moment, millions of pounds sterling are 
being paid to King ibn Saud, King Abdullah 
of Trans-Jordan, etc., for oil and military 
subsidies. Thus, if the loan comes from your 
fellow citizens, it will be used to line the 
pockets of Arabs. 


I know that my vote against the loan 
will speak for many millions in this 
country who favor decency and con- 
science and the dignity of human life 
more than they favor Britain, particu- 
larly a Britain without honor and with- 
out shame. 

I say that the glory rests with those 
who fight back. 


Resolution by American Society of 
International Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 
Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me 


to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Amer- 








ican Society of International Law at its 
annual meeting held in Washington, D. 
C., on April 27, 1946: 

Resolved, That the American Society of 
International Law strongly favors a declara- 
tion by the United States Government of its 
acceptance of the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in the types of 
legal disputes enumerated in article 36 of the 
statute of the Court. 





British Loan Agreement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a telegram which I have received 
from James G. Patton, president of the 
Nationa] Farmers Union: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9, 1946. 
Congressman BRENT SPENCE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly support approval of British 
loan agreement as indispensable to starting 
wheels of world trade moving again and as 
of special benefit to American farmers. 

James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 





What’s In a Name? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK A. MATHEWS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, upon 
two occasions recently proposed legisla- 
tion has come before this House which in 
my opinion appeared to disregard the 
provisions of the Constitution. They 
were of such character that I felt it my 
duty to call the fact to the attention of 
the Members. And the general trend 
for sometime toward such legislation is 
to my mind such a serious matter that 
I desire to further expand upon my re- 
marks made during the debate on Senate 
Joint Resolution 138 the other day. The 
resolution purports to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to carry out the 
agreement dated December 6, 1945, be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Kingdom, commonly referred to as the 
British loan agreement. 

The time allotted to me during that 
debate was too ~hurt for me to cover all 
the details, nor can I edequately cover 
them here. It is a subject for a book. I 
can only add a few which may help some 
other Members better to understand my 
position, as well as the danger with 
Which I am trying to cope. 

The growing practice, which has been 
particularly in evidence in this New Deal 
administration since 1933, to persuade 
people to believe that something is not 
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what it is by calling it something else, is 
at the bottom of the trouble. It has 
been one of the most insidious and suc- 
cessful, although by no means original, 
of the deceptive techniques o: this New 
Deal. 

When Government sverding reached a 
point where people began to question it, 
it became Govcrnment investment. 
Taking all steps leading to war was de- 
scribed as taking all steps short of war, 
and the trusting public knew there-would 
be no war for us, until the last inevitable 
step was taken. 

Break-downs in law enforcement nec- 
essary to protect the property of inno- 
cent citizens against unlawful depreda- 
tions, which break-downs were excused 
because in an enforcement some law- 
breakers might get hurt, was called plac- 
ing human rights above property rights. 

The list is entirely too long to be com- 
pleted here and the foregoing are cited 
merely as examples. 

In the remarks I made to the House 
on July 9 I did not, nor will I here, pre- 
sent anything in the form of a legal 
brief, with technica] arguments and cita- 
tions of authorities. That is neither de- 
sirable nor necessary. Principles, logic, 
reasoning, and common sense are attri- 
butes as much of the intelligent layman 
as of the trained legalist. 

Long ago the Supreme Court of the 
United States sanctioned certain deal- 
ings between the President and foreign 
nations as executive agreements or 
transactions and not treaties, and there- 
fore not subject to the treaty-making 
clause of the Constitution. 

Whether such decisions were sound it 
is too late now to argue about. By the 
decisions the agreements passed upon 
were constitutional. Naturally Presi- 
dents, and Congress when so minded, 
have taken advantage of this opening 
and, equally naturally, have widened it 
by extending from time to time the scope 
of so-called executive agreements. And, 
of course, the agreement of December 6, 
1945, is called an executive agreement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the $64 question is: 
When is an executive agreement not an 
executive agreement? That is, when is 
what is called an executive agreement 
really a treaty? Or are there to be no 
more treaties? 

I think the $64 will go into the jackpot, 
because you are never going to be able 
to tell, except in whatever specific cases 
are presented to the Supreme Court for 
decision. And, from the way the present 
Court has treated its own previous deci- 
sions, the sky may be the limit. 

The agreement of December 6, 1945, 
covers a period of many, many years and 
several vital matters. 

One of the important purposes of the 
agreement is to promote the develop- 
ment of multilateral trade and facilitate 
its early resumption on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis, and plainly will have far- 
reaching effects on our foreign trade sit- 
uation and domestic economy during 
that entire period. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we find an executive 
agreement which for years and years 
and years restricts our import revenue, 
affects and restricts our entire tariff pol- 
icy, provides for free trade regardless 
how that may affect the standard of liv- 
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ing, the wages, the income, and the gen- 
eral welfare of the American people for 
a period so long that no one can know 
how seriously, opens our market to for- 
eign goods without consideration upon 
our producers and consumers in the un- 
forseeable changing conditions which 
will inevitably take place during that 
time. 

And the proponents say that such an 
agreement is not a treaty. They say it 
is just a little executive agreement. 

And why do they do that? That is 
the jackpot question, Mr. Speaker. The 
answer is: Because they knew they could 
not get two-thirds of the United States 
Senators, present at any one time, to 
concur, as required by the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, there should be a special 
reward for the answer to the “super- 
duper” question: When is a treaty not a 
treaty? 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, having 
been obliged to preside at a meeting of 
the Committee on Rules this morning to 
consider the granting of a rule on the 
atomic energy control bill, and at a fur- 
ther meeting this afternoon for a rule 
on the price-contro] bill, I have missed 
the opportunity of obtaining the floor to 
explain my position on the British loan 
joint resolution and, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the REcorRD. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time I presented 
the rule making in order that joint reso- 
lution providing for the British loan, and 
urged its adoption, I expressed my views 
on Great Britain’s unfair and selfish pol- 
icies and tactics. I stated that she has 
failed in the past to keep her pledges 
and promises, and has always sacrificed 
the rights and interests of other nations 
and peoples whenever it was to her bene- 
fit. 

I do not retract now what I said then. 

I asserted that my long familiarity 
with Great Britain’s record made me re- 
luctant to support the loan, believing 
that Great Britain is in a position to 
reconstruct her own economy. 

HAVE ALWAYS HELD MY COUNTRY’S 
INTEREST FIRST 


Immediately my motives were ques- 
tioned and my position distorted by those 
isolationists and reactionary forces op- 
posed to al] progress and real democracy. 
Yes; even some of my friends have as- 
sumed to think that my opposition was 
based only on the unfair treatment of 
Czechoslovakia and the Jews. Certain- 
ly, Mr. Speaker, I am deeply interested in 
the welfare of Czechoslovakia, and of 
Jewish people everywhere, now and in 
the future, but I am an American, right 
or wrong. first, last, and always. 
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I resent most strongly the insinua- 
tions and implications that have been 
made. 

Mr. Speaker, in 40 years in this House, 
and in more than a half century of un- 
broken public service, there has never 
been a time when I have not held para- 
mount the welfare and interest of my 
own country, America. 

HOPES LABOR GOVERNMENT WILL FOLLOW 

LIPERAL POLICIES 


Since I made that speech I have ob- 
served that some of the outstanding 
British tories are criticizing and oppos- 
ing the loan. Consequently, I came to 
the conclusion that the defeat of the 
loan would be capitalized by that reac- 
tionary group against the present Labor 
administration, in the effort to over- 
throw it. The Labor government has 
not, it is true, been as fair and liberal as 
I had expected, but I hope in the future 
it will follow more humane and more 
liberal policies, and I am confident no 
part of this loan will or can be used in 
any way to support a Fascist government 
anywhere, or in further repression of her 
colonial people. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN HAS POINTED OUT BENEFITS 
AND AMERICA’S DUTY 


On last Wednesday I had a long con- 
ference with the President, who urged 
the passage of the bill because it would 
serve our own best interests and would 
aid in the adjustment of international 
commercial and political problems, and 
because, as the most powerful Nation on 
earth, it is our duty to, and we must and 
will, assume the world’s leadership, and 
making the loan is essential to sustain 


the world leadership we have attained. 


LOAN SUPPORTED BY AMFRICAN LEADERS 


For years, in urging the passage of leg- 
islation recommended and requested by 
our Presidents, I have argued that as 
Chief Executive of this Nation the Pres- 
ident has sources of information more 
complete than any one of us can possibly 
have, and that his knowledge is such 
that he is familiar to a much greater 
degree with the needs of the whole Na- 
tion and the world. 

Moreover, the former Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Cordell Hull, in 
whem I have always had the u:most 
confidence, who entered this House when 
I did, and whom I have known for 490 
long years, has, in company with many 
other outstanding American leaders, 
urged favorable action on the loan. 

On the other hand, I have heard and 
have received communications from 
many former isolationist and reactionary 
leaders opposing this loan, and I cannot 
bring myself to the point of joining with 
them, many of whom, even now, as is 
their custom, have unfairly and unjust- 
ly questioned my motives; their com- 
pany, as well as their viewpoints, I have 
never cherished 


AMERICA MUST TAKE LEAD; SHALL SUPPORT BILL 


In view of all this, Mr. Speaker, and 
believing that the accused should have 
the benefit of the doubts, and believing 
further that America can, will, and must 
take the lead in rebuilding the world for 
@ lasting peace, for justice, and de- 
mocracy, and freedom for all, I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that I should sup- 
port this joint resolution. 
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The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr.. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my radio 
broadcast to be put on the air over radio 

tations WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. ; 

MAM, Marinette, Wis.; and WDBC, 
Escanaba, Mich.: 


As I make this transcription in Washing- 
ton, Friday afternoon, the House is con- 
tinuing to debate the so-called British loan 
which is an absurd name for it because it 
will prove to be an outright gift and make 
no mistake about it—and the Senate is still 
working on the OPA. Apparently we may 
have a vote on both issues Saturday so by 
the time you hear this broadcast you will 
know the results just as well as I. As of 
today it looks as if some emasculated form 
of OPA will probably be adopted by both 
Houses and signed by President Truman. I 
have not voted for the OPA heretofore and 
I have no intention of voting for it in any 
form whatsoever. I would vote for the con- 
tinuation of rent controls—but that only It 
also appears probable that the House will 
pass the British loan by a comparatively small 
majority. However, I personally intend to 
vote against it. 7 have made my position 
clear on this before over this microphone but 
I shall briefly state my position again on the 
British loan which is before the House— 
while the OPA is not at present. 

I said before that the British loan was a 
gift and don’t let anyone tell you otherwise. 
In the first place, everyone in authority from 
Churchill down made it perfectly clear from 
the start that Britain wanted us to give her 
$5,060,000,000 and felt insulted to think that 
we did not feel we owed her $5,000,000,000 
because, after all, she claims to have won a 
war for us that we did not start; and she 
makes this statement despite the fact that 
we have already given her $25,000,000,000 in 
lend-lease materials in this war—without 
which she could not have begun to make a 
showing; we made her an outright gift of the 
guns and ammunition she needed after the 
debacle at Dunkerque and without which she 
was absolutely helpless; we gave her 50 de- 
stroyers without which she would have got- 
ten very little of this equipment to her 
shores—and throughout the war we furnish- 
ed 70 percent of the manpower on the 
western front as opposed to her 29 percent. 
She still owes us from the First World War 
$6,500,000,000 in principal and interest that 
she has made not one single move to repay. 
We have already loaned her $390,000,000 from 
the RFC and yet she claims to be strapped 
financially. Well, according to Jesse Jones, 
Britain owns assets in this country today 
totaling more than $3,000,0090,000, including 
$587,000,000 of United States Government 
securities; and $40,000,000 in corporate bonds; 
and $623,000,000 in controlled branches of 
corporations having a value of. $611,090,000, 
In addition—Britain has assets in other 
countries totaling $8,000,000,000. She has 
unmined gold reserves worth at least $15,000,- 
000,000 and another %8,000,000,000 in dia- 
mond reserves, and several billions of dollars 
in cash. That’s at least $35,000,000,000 of 
assets and yet we ask no collateral to insure 
repayment of this so-called loan. 

Now, I never believed in this loan and 
I do not believe in it now—whether it passes 
or not. Let me remind you of the fact that 
under this present so-called loan Britain 
has not obligated herself to one blessed thing. 
The entire agreement is full of ambiguities 
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as far as Britain is concerned. She com. 
mits herself to absolutely nothing definitely 
It has been argued on the floor that she wij 
spend all of this money in the United State; 
to purchase our surplus. Well, in the first 
place I do not see any surplus today—I haye 
not found any in the butcher shops nor oy 
the farms, nor in our industries. Maybe we 
will have surplus in a few years, we all hope 
so; but there is not one blessed word jn 
this agreement that compels Britain to spenq 
that money in this country, and, being the 
sharp trader she is, you know just as well 
as I do she will spend it where she can get 
the best bargain in the world. Secondly, it 
has been said that Britain would give up her 
Empire preference program, which means 
that in purchasing supplies for her own needs 
she will naturally give preference to her 
own nations within her Empire. This she 
has not agreed to do in any sense of the 
word and certain it is that, having recently 
accepted a loan from Canada, she may well 
be expected to give Canada preference in 
her international trade regulations. Third, 
the agreement provides that this loan may 
be repaid over a 25-year period but payments 
on principal and interest are solely at the 
discretion of Britain, and she can refuse to 
make payment any time she deems it to be to 
her advantage. Now, I believe in financial 
dealings with my fellow citizens but accord- 
ing to the past record—and as a former GI 
Joe told me just the other day—when I have 
loaned a man money 25 years ago when he 
was in desperate need and he agreed to pay 
it back and yet has made no effort since to 
repay principal or interest but rather, on 
the other hand, felt insulted when I sug- 
gested repayment, why in the name of all 
that is good and holy should I even consider 
loaning that man any more money today? 
Furthermore, remember this, the British 
financial experts, themselves, have told us 
point blank that this $3,750,000,000 is only 
going to last them 18 months and then you 
know, just as well as I do, that because we 
have been suckers once they will expect us 
to be suckers again and they will be right 
back here for more. And remember also 
that not so long ago when Britain conceived 
and promoted the establishment of the World 
Bank she came right out with the statement 
that she was going to put up some $2,006,- 
000,000 as contributory capital and after we 
swallowed that hook, line, and sinker, then 
she came out with the threat: yes; she would 
put that up provided we would loan her the 
money to do it with and that is not in this 
$3,750,000,000 loan. 

It has been said in the debate that we had 
to loan the money to Britain in order to per- 
mit her to go along with us, shoulder to 
shoulder, in taking the leadership in the 
postwar world trade and in promoting in- 
ternational friendship. Well, now, let us 
look at that argument from this angle. Al- 
ready we have total requests in here for 
about $20,000,000,000 of loans to other na- 
tions all over the world. In the main, those 
loans have been postponed indefinitely, and 
the demands from these foreign countries 
have likewise been temporarily suspended 
until they see on what terms we are suckers 
enough to loan it to Britain. Now, I ask 
you, my listeners, this question. will we be 
cementing international friendships? Will 
we be promoting world peace and world har- 
mony if we do not loan to every other nation 
on the same basis that we loan to Britain, 
and will any of them, based on their past 
record—with the exception of little Fin- 
land—expect to repay if Britain does not 
repay? 

Take the case of Russia, for instance. She 
wants $5,000,0C0,C00 from us. If we com- 
plete this loan to Britain, as now appeals 
likely, and should we later refuse to loan 
money to Russia, will that not substantiate 
the arguments that she has been using 4! 
the UNO lately, behind the scenes, that she 
is fearful we are organizing an Anglo-Amer!- 
can or western bloc aguinst her desire tO 








spread communism all over the world? The 
argument has been advanced by some of the 
New Deal spokesmen that we must loan this 
money to Britain to make her economically 
and financially stable to stop the infiltration 
and spread of communism into Britain. 
Well, all right, is that an international 
blackmail scheme, then, to force us to loan 
money to every other nation in ti-e world 
which is threatened with communism? Are 
we to be forced by this British loan to incur 
the enmity of Russia, with whom we can 
live at peace? There is no question about 
it. If the Russians prefer to live under a 
communistic form of government and be- 
lieve it best for the 5,000,000 members of 
the Communist Party to control the other 
185,000,000 people in Russia and, in turn, be 
controlled by the 14 members of the Comin- 
tern, or politbureau, as it is called—I re- 
peat, If the Russian people desire to live 
under that form of government that is their 
privilege, and we have no business to inter- 
fere with it. But we do have the right, and 
as American citizens should insist, and cer- 
tainly as your Representative in Congress, 
I shall insist, that we do have a right to live 
under our form of constitutional govern- 
ment even though the leading British 
spokesmen of today who negotiated this 
loan, the late Lord Keynes, snd the present 
leader of the British Labor Party now in 
control of Britain, Prof. Harold Laski, have 
referred to our American Government as the 
last bulwark of a “rotten and decadent cap- 
italistic system.” Well, it may be rotten and 
decadent, and it may be Capitalistic, but over 
the years it has been proven successful 
enough for them to seek gifts from us to 
finance their own ill-conceived ideas based 
solely and inevitably upon their desire for 
personal political power backed by the most 
lustful personal greed the world has ever 
known. 

Now, we are asked to finance this present 
British Labor Government on another 
ground—that of cementing friendship be- 
tween the English-speaking nations of the 
world, Remember, we did not start this last 
war--che British got into it head over heels 
before they knew what was up, based on their 
power-political alliances in Europe, which has 
been in a turmoil of warfare for thousands of 
years, and yet in her darkest hours she 
turned to us for aid just as she is doing today 
and we heard plea after plea on the floor of 
the House--just as we are hearing today— 
that the British are our friends—we must go 
to her a.d —Britain must not fall. Now let 
us see just how friendly this present social- 
istic British Labor Government is. On Mon- 
aay, May 13. 1946, Professor Laski, the head 
of the British Labor Party, made this pub- 
lic statement in London, and I quote, “To 
those who say we have to choose—as I do not 
believe we have to choose—between the 
Scviet Union and the United States with its 
passion for free enterprise that is not free 
and is not enterprise, we—the Labor Party— 
stand foursquare behind the Soviet Union.” 
Can there be any doubt in the minds of any 
of my listeners of the trends in Britain today 
and if anyone is foolish enough to think that 
this three and three-quarter billion dollar 
gilt is going to make them any more grateful 
tc us than they were after the last war when 
they called us “Uncle Shylock”—then you 
are sadly mistaken. I said previously, when 
you are loaning money to a man you better 
look at his past financial record and his will- 
ingness ard ability to repay his debts and in 
both instauces Britain is sadly lacking. 

Now 1 appreciate England has a great 
many friends in the United States. Some of 
them have moved over here from England 
and become American citizens. Others of 
our citizens are of English ancestry and 
thus—in both instances—their loyalty is to 
the mother country. Then, there are those 
Who have personal, selfish reasons or per- 
Sonal financial reasons for wanting to protect 
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their own investments in England—who 
favor this loan. There are those—and I am 
one of them—who admire the heroic stand 
made by the British after Dunkerque and 
during the days of the terrific German bomb- 
ings. Representative JamMES WapsworTH, of 
New York, made a most excellent speech on 
the floor yesterday afternoon in favor of this 
loan in summing up probably the mutual 
feelings of the majority of these people I 
have outlined above. He said it was incon- 
ceivable that one nation proposing to loan 
money to another nation should expect that 
nation to put up collateral. He said a loan 
should be based upon the integrity and the 
credit rating of that nation to the same ex- 
tent and in the same manner as when selling 
our war bonds to the American people we 
argued they were making the safest invest- 
ment in the world if they had confidence in 
our governmental] soundness of structure. 

That is a good argument, if you have that 
faith in the structure of the Government in 
question. I have that faith in America even 
though it be characterized by the British as 
@ rotten, decadent, capitalistic system. But 
I do not have that same faith in the British 
Government o. the past and certainly not 
the socialistically inclined—yes; commu- 
nistically inclined government of today that 
would stand foursquare behind Russia as 
opposed to the United States. Therefore, I 
say to these 4nglophiles—if you want Britain 
to have this money then I suggest to Britain 
that she float a bond issue in this country 
and let you buy it. But I insist that we 
have no business whatsoever in demanding 
of the taxpayers of this Nation—such as my 
constituents back home and even myself— 
by taxing us or forcing us to buy Government 
bonds floated for the purpose of sending this 
money to Britain and for which we must 
be taxed later. We are being unfaithful to 
our trust and that is why I have steadfastly 
refused right along to vote for this British 
loan, as the Anglophiles call it, and I call 
it the most outrageous gift that this New 
Deal Government has foisted on the tax- 
payers of this Naticn and for which unques- 
tionably we will be called “Uncle Shylock” 
again whenever it is meekly suggested that 
the British repay any part of it. 

No, I shall not vote for the British loan 
tomorrow, nor shall I vote for any semblance 
for the continuation of the OPA with the 
possible exception of a special bill, if intro- 
duced, to stabilize and control rents until 
such time as our housing shortage has been 
ended by resumption of production of build- 
ing materials and equipment needed to pro- 
vide these homes for our returning veterans 
at reasonable prices which they can afford 
to pay. 





Communistic Plots Against the 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturcay, July 13 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
from the Charlotte Observer of July 11, 
1946, relating to the statement of Attor- 
ney General Tom C. Clark showing the 
activity of communistic groups in this 
country, and the necessity of our Gov- 
ernment being alert in regard to this 
manifest danger, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW 


The National Lawyers Guild, a lawyers’ 
union, has issued a bombastic blast against 
Attorney General Tom Clark, not that the 
guild questions Mr. Clark’s fitness for his 
office but «nly for the reason that the At- 
torney General, in the course of a recent 
address, had the audacity to discuss in public 
the existence of a plot on the part of Com- 
munists against the Government, the peo- 
ple, and the institutions of the United 
States. 

In the opinion of a great many labor 
unions, those especially which are domi- 
nated by foreign-born, for anyone to so much 
as breathe a rebuke against the Communists 
is the unpardonable sin. 

Particularly so, if such a one happens to 
have any connection with the Government 
of the United States. This attitude on the 
part of the outright Communists in this 
country and their sympathizers is a develop- 
ment of the last dozen years. 

During this period communistic forces 
have enjoyed the utmost respect from Gov- 
ernment forces, and all who dared to ques- 
tion their rights or to impugn their motives 
were certain to be denounced as Fascists 

This is exactly what has happened to Mr. 
Clark. 

On June 21 the Attorney General went 
to Chicago to make a speech before the bar 
association of that city, and during his ad- 
dress he openly and clearly accused the Com- 
munists of a deep-seated and vicious plot 
to destroy the unity of the American people 
and otherwise to weaken our national 
strength. 

Mr. Clark charged that the Communists 
were in a conspiracy, both national and in- 
ternational, to bring disrespect upon Ameri- 
can institutions, to discredit American de- 
mocracy, and to undermine American Gov- 
ernment. 

One of his most emphatic indictments was 
that they were in control of many important 
places of leadership in labor unions and were 
using their positions in these organizations 
to foment industrial strife, to hinder law 
enforcement, and to promote strikes with 
the end in view of disrupting the national 
economy. 

Of all men connected with the Govern- 
ment of the United States the Attorney Gen- 
eral should know what he is talking about 
when he is discussing such matters as these. 

He is in constant and immediate touch 
with the FBI, and the FBI is in constant and 
immediate touch with every movement and 
enterprise that is designed to impair the in- 
tegrity of our Government and criminally to 
interfere with the operation of our free 
institutions. 

Still, there are multitudes of people, and 
good people, who are tragically complacent 
as to the threat of communism in the United 
States. 

They simply cannot believe it to be the 
case that such an organization could thrive 
in such a land as this. And often as not, 
they pass over without attention any warn- 
ing that may be given or any evidence that 
may be produced to prove beyond the re- 
motest doubt that what Attorney General 
Clark says and what tens of thousands of 
others are saying is not sheer fiction. 

Americans everywhere had better be get- 
ting their eyes open and the cotton out of 
their ears when the truth about commu- 
nistic influences in the United States is 
being revealed. 

Nothing could please these enemies of our 
country more than to have the American 
people enjoying the snooze of a sedative 
while they go about to dynamite our insti- 
tutions and overthrow our Government. 
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Audit of War Shipping Administration 
for 1944 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted me to revise and 
extend my remarks, there is set forth 
below a copy of the audit report of the 
War Shipping Administration for the 
fiscal year 1944. recently prepared by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

This matter is now under investigation 
by the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, and I hope that a full 
report of our findings may be submitted 
to Congress during the coming months. 

The matter referred to follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 1, 1946. 
ADMINISTRATOR, WAR SHIPPING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ADMINISTRATOR: There is pre- 
sented herewith report on the audit of War 
Shipping Administration for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, made pursuant to and 
in accordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 207 of the act of June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1988) ,as amended. Copies of this report have 
been transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully. 

LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


AvupIT REPORT, WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION, 
FOR THE FIscAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1944, 
BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, June 25, 1946. 


1944 AUDIT REPORT, WAR SHIPPING 
ADMINISTRATION 


The COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 

Pursuant to section 207 of the act of June 
29, 1936 (49 Stat. 1988), as amended, an audit 
has been made of the financial transactions 
of the War Shipping Administration for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944. 

During the fiscal year 1943 Admiral Land, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission and 
Administrator of War Shipping Administra- 
, tion, and Lewis W. Douglas, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of War Shipping Administration, re- 
quested that the Comptroller General pro- 
ceed with the audit of the transactions of 
the War Shipping Administration as ex- 
peditiously as possible as they believed such 
action most desirable. 

Unusual difficulties were encountered in 
tracing the numerous year-end adjustments 
and locating the many inaccuracies in both 
the books and financial statements. 

The results of the audit are herein sub- 
mitted, including the following financial 
statements: 

Exhibit I. Balance sheet. 

Exhibit II. Statement of income and ex- 
penses. 

Exhibit III. Statement of capital and 
deficit. i 

Exhibit IV. Statement of impairment of 
capital. 

The audit was made of the books and 
records of the War Shipping Administration 
in Washington, D. C., supplemented by ex- 
amination at 3 district offices and offices of 
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20 vessel-operating agents, and several steve- 
doring and forwarding companies, all within 
the continental limits of the United States. 
Its scope included such review and test 
checking of the Administration’s accounting 
methods, records, and system of internal con- 
trol as approved commercial auditing stand- 
ards require. 

This audit was in addition to the regular 
audit of receipts and expenditures made, pur- 
suant to the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, for the purpese of settling the accounts 
of the Administration’s disbursing officers. 

The errors and conditions set forth in this 
report that have been corrected are so in- 
dicatec; other proposed corrections not yet 
effective will be reported in the audit report 
for 1945. 

FINDINGS 


1. The Administration has determined that 
no collection will be made for the use of 
about 300 ships valued at approximately 
$600,000,000, transferred to a foreign govern- 
ment for temporary war use. 

2. The audit disclosed that the financial 
interests of the Government were not ade- 
quately protected, due to failure to recover, 
currently, moneys due the United States. 

8. The financial statements when issued 
were qualified by the inclusion of the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Pursuant to Budget-Treasury Regulation 
No. 2, the financial statements of the report- 
ing agencies (among which are included the 
Maritime Commission and the War Shipping 
Administration) for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944, were due to be submitted on 
or before September 30, 1944. When it be- 
came obvious that this deadline could not 
be met, extensions of the time limit, first to 
December 31, 1944, and later to January 31, 
1945, were sought of and granted by the 
Treasury Department. As a result of the 
insufficiency of experienced accounting per- 
sonnel, the accounts of the War Shipping 
Administration were in need of considerable 
analysis and adjustment for financial state- 
ment purposes. It was not possible to aug- 
ment the staff sufficiently to permit of com- 
prehensive analysis and adjustment of the 
accounts within the extended time limit for 
the submission of the statements and it, 
therefore, was necessary that this be done 
on a selective basis. In the continuing 
analysis of the accounts subsequent to their 
closing for financial statement purposes, a 
number of necessary adjustments affecting 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, have de- 
veloped. Since it would be impracticable to 
delay the submission of the finarcial state- 
ments for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 
pending the completion of the analysis and 
adjustment of the accounts and since it ts 
not believed that, in relation to the totals 
involved, such adjustments will be of suffi- 
cient magnitude to change substantially the 
financial position and operating results re- 
flected by these statements, such adjust- 
ments are being made in the current ac- 
counts and will be reflected in the report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945.” 

The character of the adjustments is clearly 
indicated by this report. 

4. The audit disclosed that the accounting 
methods employed were not of the kind or 
type to result in the accurate recording of 
the financial transactions to the extent nec- 
essary to properly and completely disclose 
the results of its operations or financial con- 
dition. 

5. It can be definitely stated that at no 
time during the fiscal year 1944 could the 
management of the Administration have 
been furnished current financial informa- 
tion from the accounting records. 

6. The audit disclosed that the internal 
audit was ineomplete. 

7. It is believed that past deficiencies in 
the Administration’s accounting and audit- 
ing accomplishments have been due to the 
lack of clearly defined goals of auditing, ac- 
counting, and reporting objectives. 





8. Improvement fn the accounting methods 
and procedures for 1944 is noticeable as con. 
trasted with 1943. 


The following comments have been divideg 
into four general classes: 

A. Those involving incompleteness or jp. 
adequacies of the accounting procedures ang 
practices. 

B. Major errors of omission or commission. 

1. Errors affecting operations or financia} 
position facts. 

2. Errors affecting classification or pres. 
entation of financial information. 

C. Failure to collect promptly moneys due 
the War Shipping Administration from com. 
mercial interests. 

D. Failure to bill promptly for moneys due 
the War Shipping Administration from other 
Government agencies. 


A. Incomplete or inadequate accounting 
procedures and practices 

1, The books were not closed for the fisca| 
year ended June 3C, 1944, until sometime in 
February 1945, indicating an 8-month lag 
between actual fact and recorded fact. 

2. A substantial number of cash accounts 
had not been reconciled with the correspond- 
ing United States Treasury balances. Sey- 
eral special deposit cash accounts were 
found on the United States Treasury's books 
to the credit of the Administration, which 
were not recorded on the Administration's 
books or financial statement. The records in- 
dicated in numerous instances that checks 
were not deposited for 2 to 6 months follow- 
ing receipt. This condition is being cor- 
rected. Checks were found in a number of 
Offices other than those of the cash unit, 
where they would normally be held and con- 
trolled prior to deposit. An Administration 
order has been issued to correct this condi- 
tion. 

8. Control of accounts receivable, billings 
and collections, was not coordinated fully 
with the departments from which the bill- 
ings originated That information on which 
to base the billings was not channeled 
through the Billing Unit in a substantial 
number of cases is evidenced by the rec- 
ords which show receipt of payment before 
any billing had been made. Lack of effective 
controls over the release of property and 
services to others was evident, together with 
a failure to establish a clear policy with re- 
spect to billing and collection for items 
chargeable to third parties. The follow-up 
on items billed was likewise not fully ef- 
fective. Billings totaling in excess of $11,- 
500,000 from other Government agencies still 
remain unpaid. 

4. The audit disclosed that charter hire 
in the amount of $216,634.22 was errone- 
ously paid on a.vesse] undergoing repairs be- 
cause of being torpedoed 2 days before it 
was requisitioned by the Administration. The 
full amount has now been collected by the 
Administration 

5. During the fisca) year 1944 the submis- 
sion of voyage accounts by vessel-operating 
agents was materially delinquent and the in- 
ternal audit of such accounts by the Ad- 
ministration was likewise delinquent. The 
following table shows the approximate status 
of the accounts: 


ist leant Sietb dikchencielleantiaiaaath 24, 000 
Voyage accounts submitted by June 
Sebi s sak ec eae 
Voyage accounts audited by June 30, 
BR cab chibi Seca etal 5, 000 
The Administration advises that the status 
as of March 31. 1946, is as follows: 
Voyage accounts due by Mar. 31, 1946_ 62, 500 
Voyage accounts submitted by Mar. 


11, 000 


Beaver drcneteecatlh alactaidltanucigleanetion 50, 000 
Voyage accounts audited by Mar. 31, 
| A | sade ued otek $4, 000 


6. Failure to issue instructions to its 
agents caused a lack of uniformity in reports 








received with the result that the consolida- 
tion of such reports with the accounts main- 
tained in the Washington office did not pro- 
duce an accurate classification of assets and 
liabilities. An administrative order has been 
issued to correct this condition. 

7 Included in the income and expenses of 
the Administration were various major items 
which are strictly attributable to the func- 
tions of others but which evidently for pur- 
poses of expediency were not segregated from 
its own regular operations. Three hundred 
vessels, loaned to a foreign government, are 
still in the statements of the Administration 
without qualification, and related vessel 
losses and depreciation were absorbed as Ad- 
ministration expense. Similarly, approxi- 
mately 200 vessels were assigned to the Army 
and Navy. 

8. The audit disclosed in connection with 
insurance operations that: 

(a) Two incomplete records of insurance 
are maintained. 

(b) No separation was maintained between 
insurance sold to others and self-insurance 
on the general books, whereby, the profit or 
loss could be determined separately. 

(c) Cash receipts were currently under- 
stated. 

(d) Issued, unissued, and voided policies 
and binders were not under satisfactory con- 
trol. 

(e) The Administration’s equity of over 
$1,000,000 in an insurance syndicate was not 
recorded on the books. 

(f) The internal audit of insurance was in- 
complete. 

9. The audit disclosed in connection with 
floating equipment that: 

(a) There was charged to expense, repairs, 
and betterments made to vessels prior to 
their use, approximately $34,000,000. 

(b) Vessels lost prior to June 30, 1944, were 
still shown as on hand by the statements in 
the amount of approximately $23,000,000. 
Some of these losses have now been recorded 
in the books. 

(c) The vessels transferred to foreign gov- 
ernments were still shown on hand in the 
statement in the amount of approximately 
$21,000,000. This item has now been cor- 
rected in the books. 

(d) There was ignored in preparing the 
statements the increased value due to re- 
appraisal of certain requisitioned foreign ves- 
sels approximating $14,000,090. 

(e) Vessels requisitioned for the Navy De- 
partment and paid for by them were in- 
cluded in the statements for approximately 
$10,000,000. This item has now been cor- 
rected in the books. 

(f) There was omitted from the statement, 
vessels costing approximately $7,000,000. 
This item has now been corrected in the 
books. 

10. No current or adequate record was 
maintained of commitments, purchase or- 
ders, contracts, etc, 

B. Major errors of omission or commission 

1. Errors affecting operations or financial 
position facts: 

(a) Overstatement of assets by listing ap- 
proximately 33 vessels as assets on both the 
War Shipping Administration and Lend- 
Lease Administration statements of assets 
and liabilities $31,000,000. This item has now 
been corrected in the books. 

(b) An overstatement of liabilities by ac- 

count payable to the War Risk Insurance 
Fund, recorded twice, $4,000,000. This item 
has now been corrected in the books. 
_ (¢) War Shipping Administration interest 
in commercial underwriters’ insurance agree- 
ment for the period prior to December 1943, 
$1,000,000. 

(d) Unrecorded insurance premiums ag- 
fregating in excess of $1,400,000 were not 
recorded on the books at June 30, 1944, 
$1,400,000. 

(e) Collections for insurance premiums de- 
posited prior to June 30, 1944, were not re- 
corded as of that date or included in the 
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statement of assets and liabilities, $500,000. 
This item has now been corrected in the 
books. 

2. Errors affecting classification or presen- 
tation of financial information. 

(a) Liabilities understated and reserve 
overstated for war risk insurance claims, in- 
cluded in the insurance reserve, $125,000,000. 


C. Failure to collect promptly moneys due the 
War Shipping Administration from com- 
mercial interests 


1. The audit disclosed failure to secure re- 
imbursement for expenses of owners paid by 
War Shipping Administration. Substantial 
billing has now been made of this item. 

2. Failure to secure proper reporting and 
accounting for miscellaneous revenues in- 
cluding slop chests (sales to crew members). 

3. Failure to determine currently payments 
made for repairs, etc., recoverable from third 
parties. 

4. Payment of charter hire for periods when 
the vessel was in off-hire status. Adminis- 
trative instructions have been issued in this 
connection. 


D. Failure to bill ppomptly for moneys due the 
War Shipping Administration from other 
Government agencies 


1. That as of November 30, 1945, there was 
an estimated amount of $169,000,000 ocean- 
freight revenues which had not been billed 
to lend-lease because freight rates had not 
been established, although the major portion 
of the services was rendered during the prior 
fiscal years. 

2. Accounts receivable in the amount of 
$11,500,000 remain unpaid by the Army, Navy, 
and State Departments. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following specific recommendations 
are made: 

1. That the accrual method of accounting, 
including a complete record of commitments, 
be fully utilized. 

2. That all cash balances be completely 
reconciled. 

3. That those employees handling cash be 
bonded. 

4. That financial statements be qualified to 
show when estimated cost figures are used. 

5. That all Administration-owned furni- 
ture, fixtures, and equipment be identified 
as Government property. 

6. That the claims payable as reflected in 
the insurance-claims records be shown as a 
liability in the general accounting records 
and future financial statements. 

7. That supplementary statements re- 
flecting the assets, liabilities, income, and 
expenditures, resulting from insurance ac- 
tivities and operations separated between 
self-insurance and commercial insurance, be 
incorporated in future financial statements, 
so as to clearly reflect the financial condi- 
tion of the insurance fund at a given date 
and the results of insurance operations over 
a given period. 

8. That all insurance policies and binders 
be prenumbered at the time of printing, and 
strict control maintained over issued, unis- 
sued, and voided policies and binders. 

9. That the internal audit functions be 
increased to provide an audit of the entire 
field of the Administration's activities, es- 
pecially insurance and agents accounts. 

10. That war-risk insurance premium re- 
ceipts and war-risk claims paid be recorded 
in the general books by the Division of Fi- 
nance and the Division of Wartime Insurance 
on the same basis. 

11. That the underwriting statements be 
reconciled to the accounting records and 
the annual financial statements of the Ad- 
ministration. 

12. That repair costs involving amounts 
receivable from third parties (owners, insur- 
ance) be kept in accounts separate from 
those not involving third parties. 

13. That repairs and betterments made at 
the time of acquisition of the vessel be added 
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to the cost or acquisition value of the vessel 
rather than to repair expense. 

14. That there be established a central file 
of receipts or other formal documents, evi- 
dencing delivery of articles and services 
charged as lend-lease aid to foreign govern- 
ments. 

15. That all cash receipts be routed to the 
Credit, Collection, and Securities Unit and 
deposited promptly. 

16. That supplementary statements re- 
flecting the disbursements and contingent 
receivables, if any, in connection with war- 
time hull policies in effect since December 
1943 be included in the same manner as the 
statements are submitted to the Adminis- 
tration by the American Marine Hull In- 
surance Syndicates, showing the Federal 
support of the commercial-insurance market. 

During the course of the 1944 audit, cer- 
tain recommendations made to Administra- 
tion officials were adopted and are reported 
here for information purposes: 

1. Endorsements adjusting insurance poli- 
cies issued will be signed and dated. 

2. Amounts set up as receivable, even 
thought in error, will not be written off or 
eliminated without prior approval by the 
War Shipping Administration’s comptroller 
in each case.* 

3. An inventory is being taken and an ap- 
praisal made of all training vessels and float- 
ing equipment. 

4. Financial statements will show the lia- 
bility to repair contractors for repairs com- 
pleted and unpaid at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

5. Balances in the working fund reserve 
account, reflected as amounts on deposit to 
the credit of the Navy Department and War 
Department, will be fully reconciled with the 
corresponding balances of available working 
funds on deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

6. In connection with the Training Or- 
ganization, the comptroller of the Adminis- 
tration will establish current and continuous 
accounting control over the financial trans- 
actions, funds, inventories, vessels, and other 
property of the Training Orzanization. 

7. A permanent file of all Administration- 
owned vessels will be established, centralized 
in one office, and maintained as a part of 
the accounting system 

8. All items set up by year-end adjust- 
ments will first be approved by a responsible 
Official before inclusion in financial state- 
ments 

9. Unearned premiums for war-risk in- 
surance will be computed on a basis of sub- 
stantial accuracy (and the computations re- 
tained for audit reference) for presentation 
in the annual financial statements. 

10. The basic insurance-policy records will 
be placed in order so as to reflect properly 
and clearly the issuance or disposition of 
each policy. 

11. Regulations governing the submission 
of voyage accounts by vessel-operating agents 
will be enforced. 

12. Interagent receivables and payables 
will be eliminated from the receivables and 
payables shown in the balance sheet. 

13. Inventory accounts will be maintained 
currently and checked periodically with phys- 
ical inventories. 

14. Greater care will be exercised to guard 
against erroneous charter-hire payments. 

15. In order to protect the interests of the 
United States, definite determination will 
be made at the earliest possible date of 
amounts recoverable from shipowners, in- 
surance companies, and others for vessel re- 
pairs made in the fiscal years 1942, 1943, and 
1944. 

Subject to the comments and qualifica- 
tions contained in this report, the attached 
statements present fairly the financial posi- 
tion as at June 30, 1944, and the operating 
results for the fiscal year ended that date. 

E. W. BELL, 
Chief, Audit Diviston. 
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Exuisir 1—War Shipptng Administration balance sheet, June 30, 1944 
= OO EEO 
| Regular program Defense-aid program 


—_———— —— — 


= | | Elimination of 
Number | Number 
iof vessels of vessels interprogram 
| (inelud- Amount (includ- Amount accounts 
ing small ling smal] 
| craft) 


Acquisition Reserves for 
value depreciation 


General funds: | 
On deposit with U. 8. Treasury iain | $1, 530, 485, 220. 87 | /$1, 632, £43, 066, 67 
In custody of vessel-operating agents ‘ | 164, 288, 107. £9 
In transit E 7 : | 23, 565, 508. 63 
In foreign banks uipnhdeseeee } 3, 714, 288. 85 


Tota) genera: func 





Notes and aceounts receivable 
Accounts receivable: 
U. S. Government agencies. _._- oe ee cs banicbad £68, 210, 215, 07 
Other receivables, less reserve for doubt | 
ful accounts aie ad ae aise Dacianiabis 222, 724, 839. 10 





Total Se iacnen lobes catennadeaes 2 bieaéa | 1, 190, 935, 054. 17 
Notes receivable | cones 645, 185. 64 | 





bspinimesmencheets adhesin ctinialenalaati | 
1, 191, 580, 239, 81 nat 870, 853. 89 |$923, 206, 045. 15 269, 228, ( 048 5A 
saventerin ies pinged , | 34, 942, 359. 48 ‘ ‘ 
Special and guaranty deposits ee | 1, 146, 253. 13 
Interest in wartime protection and ‘indemnity | | 
agreements with commercial] underwriters... aed anal A 261, 024. 48 | | 
Vessels and floating equipment: F 
Newly constructed by U. 8S. Maritime Com-| | 
mission, at values as estimated by the | | | 
Commission | 2, 526 | $5, 254, 156, 590. 98 |$226, 161, 993. 13 | } 5, 027, 904, 597. £5 10 
Former vessels of U. 8. Shipping Board | 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, at scrap 
value, except 8. 8. George Washington, val- 
ued at $11,679,632.15, less reserve for depre- | . | 
ciation of $2,793,763.75 12, £45, 313. 15 2, 793, 764. © 110, 051, 548. £5 
Vessels purchased by U. §. Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, including 9 small craft valued at 
$1 each, and the cost of repairs and better- 
ments, $22,£69,099.90, at time of acquisi- 
tion £02 | 186,734, 256. 47 | 
Vessels requisitioned, United States, includ- | | 
ing 26 small craft valued at $1 each and the | | 
| 





29, 125, 974. 27 | '2 157, 608, 282. 20 | 


cost of repairs and betterments, $11,265,- 
092.65, at time of acquisition . - ‘ 48, 421, 039. 52 
Vessels requisitioned, foreign, ‘including 16 
cargo vessels, 1 combination passenger and 
cargo, and 4 tankers at $1 each, other vessels 
at WSA appraised values 26, 565, 261 
Transferred from U. 8. Coast Guard, includ- 
ing the 8. 8S. American Mariner at esti- 
mated value of approximately $2,900,000, 2 | 
passenger vessels, and 7 small craft valued 
at $1 each 2, 996, 530. §3 258, 229. 20 | 12, 738, 301. 63 
Vessels traded in to U. 8. Maritime Com- 
mission, at cost to the Commission | 49, 714, 326. 22 5, 794, 240. 61 143, 920, 085. 61 }--- 


8, 176, 921. 97 12 40, 244, 117. 55 { | ' 2 13, 792, 924. C6 


6, 463, 362. ' 20, 101, 898. 10 





Total vessels and flostin: equipment... | 3,052 | 5, 581, 433, 318.17 | 278, 774, 486. 68 fe 1 # §,302,658,831.49 | 49 >| #434, 914, 000. 92 





Other property and equipment_. i | 139, 004, 077. 09 
Less reserve for depreciation = puiditesa | 1 3, 005, 047. 61 





Total___- i ERE aa hans nl 35, 999, 029. 48 1 0 
Securities deposited with United States by agents. |_- i 1, 980, 090. 00 1, 980, 000. 00 
Defe red chs irges and prepaid expenses 23, 230, 989. 05 23, 230, 98 

11, 232, 893. 55 ‘ 11, 432, 893 


“8, 326, 084, 746. 41 | 9, ORG, 772, 945 


Elimination o 
interprogram 
accounts 


| Def fense-aid pro- 





Accounts payable: 


| 
U.S. Government agencies_. ; . | $29, 419, 220.73 | $044, 475, 268. 86 
Other payable a i i 242, 740, 940. 92 340, 443, 483. 34 
Total accounts payable. eh 272, 140, 161. 65 +2 . 918, 7 752. 20 $923, 226. 045. 15 
Claims payable, war-risk insurance , 965, 191. 73 |... tiie aint . 
Rese rve for unre cor’ ted lis abilitic —— 


Other liabilities 6, 136, 325. 03 ra 6, 136, 32° 
Securities deposited wi ith United States by agents | 1, 980, 000. 00 | ae 1, 980, 000. 00 
== SE “= 
Voyages in progress: | 
Unterminated voyage revenue diate nails 146, 936, 562.00 | 
Less unterminated voyage expense 145, 965, 352. 17 


971, 209. &3 971, 209. 83 
46, 992, 984. 32 46, 992, 084. 32 
__ 203, 101, 649. 80) a osck ental 208, 101, 649.80) 


Capital and deficit: 
Capital 
Contributed capital... _- i | 5, 843, £89, 427, 72 , 51, 611, 
Appropriations and allotment 3, 869, 266, 821. 81 | ee 


Total capital...........- bie lie aes Bb ance ET SERRE TE Oe bead a oe --| 9, 712, 826, 249. &3 | _2, 689, 162, 754. 07 |. 


{== 


Eee footnotes at end of table. 
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Neen ne rEnnntnnrnnnnnnnnnnnnnnEnnnnenenemremenmennnens= ase asaaanEET EERE EERE ae ee 
ce.aid pro. | Elimination oj , 
Liabilities Regular program —~~" oe interprogram T otal 
e accounts 
Capital and deficit—Continued 
mn De eriod, Feb. 7, 1842, Es Le ae Ake Ra ee $658, §85, 506, 35 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 (exhibit Sink sei cctv talbsaiaenenpih piaitindaidatathlienhandiaad dikinanatein 1, 480, 794, 503, 04 
Total CORE. .c sccccccncdcccsvnscctviusees ihscapeseaseigiidilibdisica eat clea niin iedinsindaninaiialinas | 2, 139, 680, C09, 39 | 
Expenditures and unliquidated obligations, less recoverable items and property-.....-..--------- |-->- a 
Total cei? Cnt aI I asic acini hic csid acd cuceeematecantonsnaownenidns 368, 905, 402, 50 |............-.-. | $7, 972, 141, 732. 64 
Total liabilities..........  cacieeeiesidp nieseaetet dlisaniasid sl scinsialbiedaisiataeiehniaaabnlsalgccuebos aT 1, 68%, o14,2 oad. 70 | £023, 26, ( 45,15 | ©, 086, 72, 948, 96 


Contingent liabilities: 
Admiralty claims pending... ........-.ccccccccsnccccccncecencccecece acttbhcbrcinsreirurnsenaccances CE NE rocicrtentivenawsnce 
Law and equity claims pending 1, 379, 372. 16 | 














Purchase orders. ............-..... penmeccoene= cn sencewnewesecose eneaccdesccesanccosccesesoscecce= Dag a ae ee eae 2 
Reci: roca! aid certificates not furnished to British Ministry of War Transport____............-..- él, 301, 529. 82 a ec eR 
Tate cnet ii hcz 2k stat ncantewenle Lhisransin lnonnsonehensianccaehenonnbiinns is Be ree 
' | 
ei SSS cantando ommmente sicecaaipiccaatdll 
NOTES PERTAINING TO VESSELS AND FLOATING EQUIPMENT 
Net. 


? The values pertairing to vessels requisitioned for title are subject te revision t ecause of existing legislation (57 Stat. 45, approved Mar. 24, 1943) permitting the retroactive 
changing 0 f status of vessels to requisition for use rather than title. 

’ Regular program: 

The disposition of the vessels and floating equipment at June 30, 1£44, was 2s follows: 


—— eee ee 


























Number Acquisition Reserve for | N 
of vessels value depreciation Net 
Salil Gian baaceeaeia pieces cancel beeen cers Bree orcs nia eM S 
Ce atin det botnatiek didn nen cdabddianeesccdmelbencndntineduaebdeiadimitininnin 2, 434 $4, 67: 5, 304, 525, 2¢ $231, 163, 693. §6 £4, 444, 230, 831. 43 
Bare-boat-chartered to War and Navy Departments. ....-.........-.-..----.22-2--.-220----------- 189 | , 284. 89 21, 488, 408.77 | 291, 752, 876. 12 
ne I nbn cciciismninimnisbbstctdibdadhdaibcoiusacede 45 | 2, 445. 79 3, 528, 793. 33 13, 663, 652. 46 
i ee ID, ots dine che nm anabiahnidenttamannhatinns tbesiemedineben 27 511, 440, 235. 10 20, 177, 178. 38 491, 263, 056. 72 
Bare-boat out-time charter back from forcign governments (i insaunanesals! GikeeDDeaiiadeeeianatiede bah 28 55, 050, 805. CO 1, 537, 143. 62 53, 513, 661, 38 
to ote secrets thdcneeediaaes nated Adan hdimehminntetatsiallbsbindhendretisinisiehbiumtetadiaxtniel | 43 7, 371, 611. 10 879, 268. 72 6, 492, 342. 3 
Snaied:. .cccchatsmbeinnnanhandbe andi naipinibieindmneiadbemimnenenibaeeimneneeth 39 Ry ls Oe Rodeo thcuadalh wane 1, 742, 411 00 
Total. vessels and floating equ:pment, regular program ........................-...-----.--- | 3,052 | 5, 581, 433, 318.17 | 278, 774, 486. 68 5, 302, 658, 831. 49 








I he disposition by types of vessels was as follows: 





$$ 






































| Number Acquisition Reserve for Net 
| of vessels value depreciation — 
scheint tte aa i ian alten eee a ae } ican alice ial el 
General agency agreements: | 
New construction: | | 
aE i a a tN ae | 4,847 | $3, 822, 375, 782. 95 | $183, 017, 699.05 | $3, 639, 358, 083. 90 
an ce ae ae ee atin saad kas 219 642, 183, 500. CO | 18, 215, 356, 27 
a a | 83 | 76, 660, 022. 24 3, 009, 187 
Ce noes ident nea emenieinannios 2,149 4, 541, 219, 305. 19 | 204, 242. 242. 70 
Former vessels of U. 8. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation: | 
III anaes incited iemnliieastadehdaititidinndsanthtedamindenbatdtsesaandlivanemntinalied tania/cnacehiaamnanmisipaptadsiaenia teen arbi aioe 13 600, 176. 63 | 85 | C00, 175. 78 
Passenger and cargo. .| 1 CNS Ee ae ee | 48, 300. 00 
aati cene tenant ee eo RE | 2 | titi ieee aenteae | 48, 601. 00 
Total, former vessels, USSBMFO__...........- a I Bae al 16 | 6! 7,077. 63 | 85 697, 076. 78 
Vessels purchased by U. 8. Maritime Commission and by War Shipping Administration: | | | 
I ita tetanic Uinta na a tiiacne Chigiecdlnaapatniind tealaenshatiafigneendinainaednintan sondern | 34 | 7,814, 683. 39 
I nk iil i ee Te nsasieneubcaaceasédawian | 7 7, 545, 462. 81 
ie te a ee eee EE rea eE eee SEN Oe SRC 8 | 9 9 11, 798, 468. 92 
LN SRR ONEARRR PENIS IN OY Na OE §7 | 1, 048, £19. C2 | 6, 411, 081. 63 
ae a ; = 
SI i i el | 107 | | 1 , 835, 857. 37 33, 569, 606. 75 
Vessels requisitioned: | | 
United States: 
a 26 | 1, 868, 104. 19 81.72 
Pr assenger and carg a lela ae nana cet abet denatnenah petaenintninet a iaidine ds 6 | 1, 910, 823. 95 278. 85 
aia ta ae ee Ba BT ede Te Ne kL | 4) | 269, 498. £6 | 053. 14 
a a a aa a 24 | (62, 785. 06 | ' 463. 56 
I I i i ciuanieumemedoen 80 | 4, 841, 211. 76 26, 461, 277. 27 
| == = = 
Vessels requisitioned. foreign: 
Cargo a ala 36 | 20, 974, G25. 37 | 5, 050, 459. 40 15, 923, 565, 97 
ee ea SO fen CA 2| 655, 447. 00 | 382, 785. 4¢ 572. 661. 4 
Total, requisitioned, foreign_.......... a a a ag 38 | 21, 929, 472. 37 5, 433, 244. &¢ 16, 496, 227. 51 
Vessels traded in to Maritime Commission: 
It Ud decane talent inahaere-ailcabapiatsienadtelsanalgiicaciiesiinains isdeeiilidraleguiaiahahatinlapaiacattie 3 2, 127, 556. 43 | 337, 743. 52 | 1, 789, 792. 91 
TO Acticin ces ced cee ccna taal a a ae | 41 30, 713, 060. 52 | 2.47 2. §( 28, 239, 697.72 
Ww : : . ‘ . ee ee ee - ee ee — 
Total. traded in to Maritime Commission. ..............----cccccccccoccececceceeeeee- | 44 | 32, 840, 626. 95 | 2, 811, 136, 22 0), 029, 490. 63 
: es Senay III... | 3-5 snoticcieieseineaa aieibaipiaiaaiaiaibiabebaniaiidiie } 2,434 | 4,675, 304, 525, 29 | 231, 163, 693. S¢ 4, 444, 230, 831. 43 
Pare-boat-chartered to War and Navy Departments: | —— 
New construction: 
ra a MsIEIIIE Sc esttn.cdiaed ocala candi. <ccreantaeinlicdiati neneoiendeedlak si culianiioan ddebicieaiebassiaiiatce nial . Of 9, 427, 194. 58 | 192, 7 
caret SS as Ee ee ce eS ee Ane SS | 5. C0 | 1, 018, 649. €0 | 39, 
I a ae a a a 79 497, 836. C6 | 17, 
as CIP Riis. nencetnanmiieiinatinnattneteaieneaeimbaeinen | 79 10, 943, 680. 24 249, 172, 800. 55 
Former vessels oi USSBMFC: ae Lind 
ae a ae t 243, 71 7 
I a RF 793, 763. 7 8, 945, 468. 40 
Total, former vessels, USSBMFC.......-.------.--e iain tates masta eee 7 11, 982, 935. 52 2, 708, 763. 78 9, 189, 171. 77 
i-—- $$$ § ——_—_______ = = == — 
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Footnote 3—Continued 





Bare-boat-chartered to Wa 1 
Purchased by USMC and WSA: 
Cargo_. 
Passencer and cargo 


Othe 


Total, purchased by USMC and WSA........-..... sdansigibodinnasaa 


Requisitioned: 


United States: 
Passenrer and cars 
Tankers 


Others 


Total, 


Total. requisitioned. foreign 


Vessels traded in to Maritime Commission: T 
-boat-chartered to War and Na 
Bare-boat-chartered to private operators: 


Former vessels of USSBMFC: Cargo 


Requisitioned, United States: 
Carvo_.. cieeatanieiaiaan 
Passenger and carg¢ 


Total, requisitioned, foreign 
Vessels traded into Maritime Commission Carg« 


Total, bare-boat-chartered to private operators 


Lend-lease to foreign governments: 
New construction: Cargo 


Purchased by USMC and WSA: 


Total, purchased by USMC and WSEA.........cccccccecaccecceccece 


Requisitioned: 
United States: 
Cargo. ...- 
Passenger and cars 


Total, requisitioned, United States 


Total, requisitioned, foreign 


Total, lend-lease to foreign governments 


Bare-hoat out-time charter back from forcign governments: 


New construction: 
Cargo_. 


Total, new construction 
Total bare-boat out time charter back 


Training Division: 
New construction: Cargo ; 
Purchased by USMC and WSA: Other 
Requisitioned 
United States: Other 
oreign: Other__. 
transferred from US 


Total, Training Division 


Inactive vessels 
I construction: Cargo od 
Former vessels of USSBMFC: Car 


Requisitioned: 
United States: 
Cargo sainine angen 
Passenger and carg 


Tota! 


' 
Number Acquisition 
j of vessels value 


0. 00 
5. 46 


3, 493, 768, 92 
5, 802, 981. 25 
3, 169, 752. 68 
172, 500. CO 
12, 639, 002. 85 


4, 391, 709. 63 
2. 00 


4, 391, 711. 63 
1, 983, 876, 48 


Reserve for N 
depreciation Net 


ee 
a 


$3, 779, 211. 03 $13, 075, £41, 13 
109, 650, §9 1, 890 
813, 193. £0 2, 450, 


49.1) 


17, 425, 222. » 


460, 461. 
31, 125. 


957, 488. 69 
260, 620, 08 





313, 


79, 400. 00 


560, 000. 00 
235, 000. 00 
795, 000, 00 
14, 889, 822, 79 


1, 428, 223.00 | 


186, 470. 
96, 158. 





115, 706, 736. 46 
4, 911. 00 


<i eecokaae fancies 


115, 711, 647. 46 


1, 206, 186, 64 
850, 000, 00 


2, 056, 186. 64 


192, 400. 00 


192, 401. 00 


511, 440, 


45, S00, 805. 00 
9, 150, 900. 00 


384, 063, 731 
10, 062, 683. 21 105, 644, 0! 
1, 697. 65 3, 21 


———— — 


105, 647, 266, 4 


1, 441, 674. &7 44, 489, 141 
95, 468. 75 9, 054, 531. 25 
53, 513, 661 





2, 700, 000. 


61, 554. 


1, 600, 026. 00 


13, 500. 00 | 


2, 996, 523. 83 


2, 996, 520. 83 


258, 229. 20 


258, 2, 738, 3 


“6, 492, 342 


1, 590, OO 


17, 25 
11, 085 
oe 
28, os 
88, 17 


1, 742, 411 





9 GRR 8%). 49 
2, GSR, S. l. 
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‘ Defense-aid program: The disposition of the vessels and floating equipment at June 30, 1944, was as follows: 







































Number Acquisition Reserve for N 
of vessels value depreciation Net 
Lend-lease to foreign governments: 
Russian Government: 
Chote. bcc cdcdbudewecndenteniaedtnesentenenatshintbatnocanbtak Be 25 $23, 892, 255. 32 $2, 606, 878, 16 $21, 285, 377. 16 
Pes. boda bade ceetseseVesdgedenccuceusnesgaedbootes vind bieéidacitescces ciate 8 10, 454, 391. 73 | 1, 122, 704. 70 9, 331. 687. 03 
Taek, as, bi heck venctsncctstrbnactanecdecece pdeetelicdrenucain al 33 | 34, 346, C47. 05 | 3, 729, 582. 86 | 30, 617, 064 > 
a wl aol: Gi i 8} 894, 897. 87 | 189, 133. 98 | 705, 763. 89 
gee re ee OI i cece theidincitiieiiiise Ratan cimneitandibitbin iwc unin: 41 | 35, 241, 844, 92 | 3, 918, 716. $4 | 31. 329 R28 Hg 
Ceneral ageney agreements | | | | 
Cattd. . erstnnwvewsiocqndadcteddsedess wepetbd a ; . ‘ok ¢ 2, 532, 249, 00 | TOR, 471. o8 | 1. £03. 77 
V ambO0Rhcc: Heat eee Se OR soak a ill aie ; al 4 2, 179, 784. 85 | 392. 282 73 | 1787 
Total ame ONE BEC 5 isis dsc dc ccnbncwcctvdcteebtbacéancctederen . & 4, 712, 026. 85 | 1, 120, 854. 01 | 691. 172 <4 
Grand SGP SRP GNE PUNNMaasccccciobi cecbicicdcnocedsciedsceidi choenccdstacsecdices | 49 39, 953, 571. 77 5, 030, £70. 85 | 34. O14. 6 
| | | ° = 
' Now considered by Administration to be an expense and shown in profit-and-loss statements for {seal year 1945, 
Exnuisit I1.—War Shipping Administration statement of income and erpensés for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 
Income 
Terminated voyage results: 
Vessel operating revenue: — 
Cer ty MeN ccc kc cede deen cccceccaccccenstestce ae ae Lan $1, 177, 04), 723. 57 
Charter of vessels to ot hers ca gl a a il I ae a aM Na : $90, 682, 57 
pe a a ae ee eee 2, 414, 353. 44 
Total, vessel operating revenue-....................... lotions sidcubeethcuasicéusinnenbwiiinencadeos nateameiidead $1, 180, 446, 759, 58 
Vessel-operating expense: 
i ee indeieaeneiatiee ee 
Chaenrted RiGee scdcecccceccccsce aris eee ne rsh 8 te a i emacs So ana noe aed ine 385, 693, 464, 55 
Vessel repairs - - --. cabpepddunaces _ . LidegudasiecnsdgeiuhinecsSensi cain aalaiweaginll ‘ saquaenaas 392, 119, 239, 21 
Handling of cargoes on Army and Navy vessels....................-.....--.--.-- 2 e- : ae - 283, R75. 16 
EACLE VS Sa Sek Sod ict co tlabbindiccalisaihcs bint din cdsnshcbb nec ldetiddanacadacusbosnns saat 10, 976, 638. 43 
Total, vessel-operating expense_.................  aaataaal aa eh i eR ae Mae et te 2, O75, 752, 103. 93 
Gross loss from vessel operations. ............. Jiviebibiadeidvessd AS Tis Bie ee RE a San BS a ee ee $895, 305, 344. 35 
Terminal and warehource operations: 
ieee 5. cen aniiie atiiennal ca te tae I a a a i a a i “ $808, O83, 72 
EXNORGS. .nccncatancdoqandednteééudsdéiuile dédbee aoe caeenientetiit telat tance ane ag anette sienna a theives ldasetniiviadh 2, 789, 268, 85 
Net loss from termina] and warehouse operations.......................................... Relbcinatde lh clltiaiaasinthdisidaincnaeieeeabictnlaeptnail j , i 1, 891, 185. 13 
Other shipping operations: 
Income...... Kienenteatdauésssece< a iia acti aa ci iat inated aia i ea $1, 105, 221. 26 
ORs se or indeed iidinddssbccdccncandesnadadebacneusedsesesndeeebeatamesadsnttnnewanccecteqnan 2 : ‘ &, 789, 427. 39 
Net loss from other shipping operations... ..... Pe eS ee eT sree ieniedadaicounisaneie saeeadtacnaansiaes Wieden Iehdateliedsteieniksaaietiia ipninhliaadoameia 7, 684, 206. 1 
Gross loss from shipping or erations before overhead, agents’ compensation, and depreciation._.................. ne hee ae oaks ate eh 604, 880, 61 
Fx} 
Overhead: 
Administrative and genera. expense........................--...-. Bl ale! aoa ewe A ee De ee. 8 eee ee i $10, 059, 581, 32 
PSI a ihe eee daa csctiiianatainids Saimibnnatieana iin ieee ees ai id 61, 460, 782. 25 
Advertising expense... ........ ren a a ce a a a 5 ae 144, 90 
Tanep, OCR Ge Fee MOND CI ook Sais ain wentccensuccscncacendecccess scitahiearaniniinal eidcbiadisteindetcaldeen dais seaiadlatn cdiiinncSiliaada alittle 617, 881. 14 
Fetes Ci ee aan nee eb enenee EE EOI ETS LOLI Me PO Sat 5 SE oa 72, 138, 389. 61 
Ce o> es aaa demmaamnniaanthonadtdiamnuneaeiieadainiaen andiiiel oe atin bana nated 977, 019, 125. 22 
Depreciation: 
Floating equipment: 
Vessels opereted by War Shipping Administration. _-....................-..--.-...------- ae aa $197, 130, 622. 33 
Vessels operated by the War and Navy Departments. ‘ 17, 539, 178. 98 
Tn ee en 2 cabnannciaaeudeniokeasaaanacebnnéanenceon caseieaniaiisdaaieg ail 16, 586, 179. 72 
—— —— $231, 255,981. 03 
Other property and equipment__.................. ssl ial tact at he ala ite aa a nace elie ean 329, 530. 07 
FOR irate t chan bels acide eenanmadeuednnithwiesahinnatawadnananaenmeinalimmpaddihnnknciadbadinn aia nedininn tan’ dein teks 231, 5&5, 511. 10 
CI i i ce ee i eemeaheds on abbas seadenkcentetinennheidienduagembesesennauiada e-eee 1, 208, 604, 636. 32 
Other income and other deductions from income: 
CN i  cenneeein $1, O55 7.08 
Other deductions.................... ee atest Rel ana en La 5 inca bdnansbecddounebasonmaban 14, 867. 72 
CURSE TT With ind odencectscnnsecuctssstccodéaebes ihisditlniaititinetnininteiainail piled pdiiniiiin tip pisiadannediiaininannmnnee inendenegdnicns 1, 040, 4¢ 
Net loss from shipping operations = ; a ton wea be <a einen daeenaetechendeiindiand-Lediedmatceiecieiaiimmeatials sia este iteaatnaaieAineriasaesipaticmediitatatidlaat 1, 207, 564, 166. 9¢ 
Recruitment and manning organization expense and cadet and seamen’s training expense -..........-.-.--..-.-.--..-------------+----+----+---- Seusocendes 6S, 206, S00. 22 
Net loss before extraordinary nonrecurring gains and losses..............-..e..e<e----------------------- se nseies siege eine sith ep shite ea aleaialainigtaariaiilac 1, 275, 770, 967. 18 
Extraordinary and nonrecurring gains and losses: 
Vessels lost: 
Cnn ee, Se ne OOD... en 5c cn cbeneeadquebtbaheedncbsddcmonnedaanacbascquenem $172, 400, 937. 61 i ik 
CERIN ry Gi OIE, 6. cc cconcccncédibikdnbecacesseeussan hein tne diahiaiaadabdbeinaaneee 129, 635,114.21 $202, 036, 051.8 
Loss on sale or disposition of vessels to other Government agencies. ...... sini dalacedeiis cette dehitipiedithdainaen atid aeaareiiiieinemaiie 2, G87, 484. 04 05, 02 S 
OU ile de alata tins tate Auadeiiieatinisidl dedidihvedtinnned di daennddbndaiamnmnsdeennd 1, 480, 794, 5 4 
A 
th oe his amount may eventually be recovered from the foreign governments, but the amount recovered probably will sot be added to the available funds or appropriati« yf 


pping Administration. alin , 
ir-risk insurance income and expenses are not reflected except for administrative expenses. 
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Exuisir Iil.—War Shipping Administration, statement of capital and deficit, period Feb. 7, 1942, to June 30, 1944 
REGULAR PROGRAM 

S$. $$ ume 

Audit adjust- 


Fiscal year 1943 | Fiscal year 1944 somes ae “0, | ments, increase 


Feb. 7, 1942, to 


Adjusted bal. 
June 30, 1942 


ance, June 3), 
| or decrease ! 1944 





—— | — 





| 
Capital: aS 
Contributed capital: 
Transfer of the net value of vesse!s and other miscellaneous | 
items from the long-range program of the U. 8. Maritime 
Commission, under authority of Executive Ord er No. 905 i, 
issued Feb. 7, 1942, and General Order No. 7 dated Apr. 21, | | 
1082. n0nn $2 $1, 705, 205. 06 |$3, 268, 120, 219. 18 |$5, 244, 212, 476. 07 |! $10,597, 704. 91 | $5, 233, 614, 77 
Transfer of tt alue of vessels from emergency ship-constru | 
tion program of the U. S. Maritime Commission, un bet 
authority of Executive Order No. 9054, a ued Feb. 7, 1942, | 
and Gencral Order No. 7 dated Apr. 21, 1942. _.- : 99, 958,328.76 | 298, 041, 671. 24 | 2, 000, 000. 400, 006, 000. CO | 400, 000, 000. 00 
Trans ferof cepreciation en emerzeney carzo vessels from the | | 
defe ns e-aid program of the U. 8. Maritime Commission | 10, 150. 68 5, 088, 021. 92 | 1 §, 698, 172. 22, 240, 612. O¢ 22, 240, 512. 09 
7 rans fer of the net book va heed vessels lost or sunk to June | 
1944, from the defense-aid program of the U. S. Mari- | | 
ins Commission - - - . onlin 20, 555, 194. 37 | 20, 555, 194. 3 43, 246, 027. 87 
Transfer of land, buildings, and inventc ries of the cadet and 
seamen training organiz: ition from the U. 8. Coast Guard 18, 939, 213. 9 114, 18, 939, 199. 98 | 18, 989, 199. 99 
Reciprocal aid 125, 067, 838.13 | 125, 067, 848. 13 | 351, 078. 48 125, 418, 016.61 


1.16 


3, 346, 027, 87 


Total, contributed capital ; | 370, 762, 331. ¢ 2, 047, 9 22, 406, 58 | 3,369, 534, 776. 34° | 5, 788, 219, 514. . 399, 913,53 | 5, 843, 559 427.72 
Net appropriations and allotme 390, 708, is. 5 1, 221, 279, 621. 30 | 2, 260, 216, 163.02 | 3,872, 203, 926.89 | 1: 887, 5 105.08 | 3, 869, 266, 821, 81 


Total capital , 470, 473. | 3, 9, 202, 027 9. 36 | 9, 660, 423, 441. 08 


Deficit: | 
Excess of expenses and charges over income: | | 
Feb. 7, to June 30, 1942 68, 221, $90. 2 71, 873, 021. 12 | 30, 532, 715. 70 170, 627, 727. 10 10, 568, 467. 21 181, 196, 194. 31 
Fiseal year 1943 1, 063, 548, 211.7 595, 833, 773. C4 | 467,714, 438.07 | 9,974, 873. 97 477, 689, 312.04 
Fiscal year 1944 | 1, 260, 196, 853. 27 | 1, 260, 196, 853. 27 1, 480, 794, 503. 04 
Expenditures and unliquidated obligations—aid to foreign gove rn 
ments 








6, 221, 990. 28 | 1, 135, 421, 282.83 | 004, 895, 795. 33 [2-808 539, 018 44 | 241, 149,990.95 | 2, 139, 680, 908.39 


—————— | 


693, 248, 483. 56 | 2, 133, 780,795.05 | 4,934, 855, 144.08 | 7, 761, 884, 422. 64 188 738, 182. 50 | ~ 7,573, 146, 240. 14 





——____ _ 


1 Red figures. 


DEFENSE AID PROGRAM _ 


| ; Audit adjust- Adjusted bal- 
Fiseal year 1944 a 30, ments, increase ance, June 30, 
| | e or decrease ! 1944 


Balance, June 30, | 
1€43 | 


Capital: 
Contributed capital: 
Transfer of miscellaneous items from the defense-aid program oi the U. 8. 
ree penenes a mI 5c er, = ns nnn on er enn $2, 826, 631. 51 er ' $3, 826, 631. 51 | $4, 351, €11, 23 $4, 351, (11, 23 


Total, contributed capital 3,826, 631.51 | 13,826, 631. 51 | 4, 351, 611. 23 4, 351, 611, 23 
Net appropriations : | 1, 166, 202, 069. 36 | 1, 428, 609, 073. 48 | 2, 594, $11, 142. 8 2, 594, 811, 142. 84 


Total capital | 1,170, 028, 700. 87 1, 424, 782, 441. 97 | 2, 594, 811, 142, £4 | 1 611. 11. 23 | 2, 599, 162, 7H. 07 
Deficit: 
Excess of expenses and charges over income: 
Feb. 7 to June 30, 1942_- 
Fiscal year 1943 
F iscal year 1944. 


"3; 318, 668, 006.74 | 1118, 500, 745.17 | 2, 200, 167, 31. 57 





2, 318, 668, 3, 006. wate 74 | 1118, 500, 745, 17} 2, a8, 167, 5 


5, 492. 50 


a 


1 Red figures. 





ExHIBIT IV.—War Shipping Administration statement of impairment of capital, June 30,1944 


Regular Defense-aid 
program program 


Contributed capital: | 
‘Transfer of the ret value of vessels and other miscellaneous items from the long-range program, emergency ship- a 
construction program, end defense-aid program of the U. 8. Maritime Commission. - $5, 699, 201, 311, 12 $4, 351, 611. 23 $5, 703, 552, 922, 3: 


Transfer of land, buildings, and inventories of the cadet and seamen training organization 
from the U. S, Coast Guard $18, 239, 199. £9 
Feciprocal aid: 
Government of Great Britein $107, 431, €63. 7 
Government of Australia__- 12, 055, 204. 74 
Government of India__- 3, 216, 006, 12 
Government of New Ze aland. : 1, 342, 716. 97 
Government “ 1, 373, 325. 07 
125, 418, 916. 61 


ecteeeeenaenecnrennansae 144, 358, 116, 60 144, 358, 116, 00 
Appropriations and allotments: 


Regular program 
Appropriations by the Congress = Ee 
Unexpended appropriations transferred from the U, 8. Maritime Com- 
mission - SAE -------- $230, 708, 142. 57 
Expended ap prop riation transferred from the U. 8. Maritime Commis- 
sion vend 4, 381, 857. 43 
235, 090, 000. 00 
Unexpenced appropriation transferred from the U. 8. Coast Guard ae 71, 279, 621. 30 
Allotments from the President 602. 83 


Total 3, 888, 726, 504. 46 
Less funds transferre 
.S. War De part nent $16, 508, 051. 00 
Uv. 8 ¢ oenthsing ns 2, 921, 086. 63 
U.S 30, 545. 02 
—_—_ 19, 459, 682. 65 
—————| 3,869, 266, 821. 81 3, 869, 266, 821. 81 












vriations and allotments—Continued 
nse-aid program: 
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Exnisitr IV.—War Shipping Administration statement of impairment of capital, June 30, 1944—Continued 





‘Allocations transferred from the defense-aid eam of the U.S, Mari- 


time ¢ ‘ommission - 
Allocations from the Lend-Lease ‘Administration... 


Less amount returned to U. 


Net appropriations and allotments. . ......-.2..22----22--220e-- neces enon nee ne een enneseeesseceneee---- feewcccccccnwcencceee 


Tote) ca ithin.dsnticsintaitncsvitidedatiiscestnadwe 


Less impairment of capital: 
Excess ofe xpenses and charges over income: 


For the period Feb. ?, 1942, to June 30, 1943... .... 
Less ad‘ustments ascertained in fiscal year 1944 by War Shipping Administration... .- 


Total 


Vw f — 2 


iscal yamt WORE S aces s hdd ~ ote bd Sdn cddmin nse cagpecnn cere scecccenvacceccessaccccesecceneeusesses< 
Expenditures and unliquidated ob ligations, ‘aid to forei ign gove rnments__.._-.._- Gedebbidéiddéclinb heii: stid Ul e am 
: j 
Total, impairment of capital..........--..------ pasieon-chtegleenahleactieiiabibinmininlgialhiat were Sree 
Capital and deficit (exhibit I)......-...-----.----..- } 


Address by Hon. Alf M. Landon to 
Young Republicans of Kansas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 13 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address to the Young Re- 
publicans of Kansas delivered by the 
Honorable Alf M. Landon, of Kansas, at 
Newton, Kans., the night of July 10, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

It is obvious that the Republican Party 
will win the election this November. The 
swing is so marked that we can hardly be 
maladroit enough to lose in 1948. The nor- 
mal trend in the direction of Republican 
uccess interrvpted by war, plus the sins of 
the discordant Democratic administration 
oming home to roost, all make sweeping 
Republican victories inevitable. 

We Republicans, therefore, must now be 
studying the new and revolutionary prob- 
lems confronting the country. The respon- 
bility of a solution will soon be ours. 

Thirteen New Deal years have brought 
about three major changes in America the 
Republican Party must deal with: 

1. Increase of monopolistic power, which 
we must break up ruthlessly. 

2. Increase of labor unions’ power, with 
which we must deal understandingly and 
ympathetically, but firmly, in the best in- 
erest of labor and the public. 

3. Increase of Government power, which 

_ been administered so erratically and 
aciy as to demoralize the economic life of 
the Nation. 

No wonder Socialists say, “Give us two 
more terms of the Democratic coalition and 
we will have socialism aiong the lines of 
England.” No wonder the Communists say, 
Give us two more terms of the kind of 
administration we have had and the country 
wit be ready for communism.” No wonder 
“e genuine liberal says, “Give us two more 


S. Treasury Derartment..................---.-- 





$419, 525, 946. 36 
2, 181, 226, 173. 48 
——— $2, 600, 752, 119. £4 
5, 940, 977. 00 








$9, 712, 826, 249 53 | 


Regular 
program 


Defense-aid 


program Total 





2, 594, 811, 142. 84 


$2, 504, 811, 142. 84 





2, 599, 162, 754.07 | 12, 311, 989, 003. 60 


$1, 208, 643, 223. 11 
565, 301, 057. 94 
638, 342, 165, 17 

20, 543, 341. 18 





terms of a government like we have had for 
13 years and we may have a totally un-Amer- 
ican economic and political system, whether 
it be communism, English socialism, or 
fascism.” 

President Truman was right, in at least 
part of his message to the Congress, in de- 
scribing the perils of an inflationary spiral. 

But Mr. Truman is 10 years late in admit- 
ting to the people that the inflationary poli- 
cies of the New Deal threaten skyrocketing 
prices—impossible rents—and destroyed sav- 
ings. 

The workingman may feel happy over his 
wage increase, but his wife knows when she 
tries to buy food for the family and clothes 
for the baby that his pay is actually less be- 
cause it buys less. 

In every country that suffers from inflation, 
price. always go up faster than wages. 

In Germany, after the first war, inflation 
reached a point where her farmers found it 
useless to bring their produce to market, be- 
cause all they received for it was a useless 
bale of paper money. 

Every intelligent American farmer realizes 
that he also has a stake in this vital problem. 

Mr. Truman, in his message to the Con- 
gress, is still advocating the emergency stop 
gap of price control. Price fixing alone is 
like pulling down the window shades so that 
the public can’t see what is going on inside. 
It is the bad system of treating the symptom 
instead of the disease. And the OPA was 
doing a poor job at that in preventing steady 
price increase and black-market increase. 


Of course, we needed a wartime control of 
prices which should have included wages. 
But from the first there were too many in 
the OPA more interested in establishing it as 
a permanent agency to make America over— 
than in the job the Congress originally cre- 
ated it todo. Therefore, much of its failures 
were of its own making. 

The observant citizen is aware of an over- 
drawn propaganda to instill fear in the 
minds of a people already bewildered by our 
discordant Democratic administration. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence to support Presi- 
dent Truman’s and Mr. Bowles’ prediction 
that unless total OPA were continued there 
would be chaos. 

We are living once again a more normal 
American economic life. The OPA discontin- 
uation has not been the disaster predicted by 
administration spokesmen. 

Certainly events since the discontinuation 
of the OPA do not warrant a continuation of 
the stiff and arbitrary wartime control, either 


658, 885, 506. 35 | 
1, 480, 794, 503. 04 | 


658, 885, 506. 35 
], 480, 794, 503. 04 
2, 200, 16 167, %61. 57 


2, 139, 680, 009. 39 | 2, 200, 167, 2%. 4, 339, 847, 06 


7, 573, 146, 240. 14 | 398, 995, 492. 50 | 972, 141, 732. 64 


in the OPA or other Government agencies, 
which the President is requesting. 

We undoubtedly need price control on such 
items as rents. But, most of all, we need an 
administration that will make even tempo- 
rary controls work. An intelligent OPA would 
have prevented the present distressing hous- 
ing shortage. The Congress has been study- 
ing this question for months. I do not be- 
lieve it will be stampeded by the ill-con- 
sidered action of the President or by the 
ballyhoo of Government agencies. The Con- 
gress is right in its determination to grad- 
ually remove wartime controls which pre- 
vent prudent men from attempting to make 
sensible adjustments to economic and po- 
litical trends. 

We Republicans must stand for a positive 
program dealing with the fundamentals of 
stopping inflation. Those fundamentals are 
economy in government and higher Federal 
taxes in the program of balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. All tax statutes, however, should 
be carefully drawn to encourage full produc- 
tion of the goods we need. 

For 13 years, more and more Government 
control has been the only answer the Demo- 
cratic coalition could give to each recurring 
“Jerry built” crisis. The people have been 
brought by slow degrees to regard that sit- 
uation as commonplace. 

Poor Mr. Truman is doing the best he can. 
It is all too evident that his heart is not in 
his job of trying to carry out the policies 
of his predecessor, which he does not funda- 
mentally believe in. As a matter of fact, 
our Government has grown too big for one 
man to successfully administer. That is, if 
we are to remain a republic. 

What we need is a restoration of confidence 
that American industry can and will pro- 
duce the goods we need. We cannot have 
this confidence as long as Government keeps 
its bungling hands clamped so tightly on 
American business and agricultural life. 
Economic blueprinting has had an effect on 
business opposite to the proclaimed objective 
of the New Deal. It has restilted in big b 
ness growing bigger. Small business has been 
driven to the wall by restrictive policies. 
Bureaucratic stimulation of monopolistic 
combinations must be stopped by a Govern- 
ment program which encourages competi- 
tion. 

Just as soon as we can be assured that the 
normal American economic way will prevail— 
that American industry will be encouraged 
by Government policies to produce, that our 
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American dollar, free from crackpot med- 
dling, remains sound, then the greatest 
danger of inflation will be eliminated. 

Thirteen years ago the very persons now 
almost hysterical when confronted with the 
dangers they have created, were boasting of 
their plans to make America over with a 
managed currency and a planned prosperity. 

Where were these fellows who are now 
shedding crocodile tears about the evils of 
inflation during the 13 long years when de- 
liberate deficit spending and buying votes 
from pressure groups with public funds were 
consistently undermining the value of the 
American dollar? I don’t remember their 
backing me up 10 years ago when I was 
warning the American people of the impend- 
ing danger to America and the world inher- 
ent in the Democratic coalition’s fiscal poli- 
cies. Government deficit spending has done 
more to cause inflation than anything else. 

The very articulate administration's mouth- 
pieces, who are now shouting from the house- 
tops about the evils of inflation, themselves 
participated in that crime against the Amer- 
ican people. In fact they invented a weasel 
word, “permanent deficit spending,” to cover 
up what they were actually doing. They 
said the Government had controls to pre- 
vent inflation. They are now assuming that 
the memory of the public is exceedingly 
short. I said no administration—especially 
as politically minded one as the democratic 
coalition would have the guts or the ability 
to use these controls in time, that American 
economic life was too big and too complex for 
a hodgepodge of conflicting Government 
bureaus to plan efficiently for its manage- 
ment. 

These totalitarian politicians who misuse 
the label “liberal” and play fast and loose 
with the truth remind me of the man who 
after murdering his father and mother 


pleaded for clemency on the ground that he 


Was an orphan. 

The workingman should interest himself 
in more and better goods in exchange for 
a week's work. He is now being tricked out 
of bona fide wage increases by money manip- 
ulations of the New Dealers. Experience of 
ancient and modern history shows infla- 
tion is really a slick device for slashing real 
wages. 

The scheme in modern dress was cooked 
up by the master mind behind the New Deal, 
Lord Keynes. The victims of this scheme, 
incorrectly described by its sponsors as money 
management, are the workingmen, pension- 
ers, and all others with fixed income. 

Using subtle academic double talk, Lord 
Keynes gave a blueprint for this gigantic 
hoax in his book. 

Whether the dumb New Dealers intended 
it or not, their fiscal policy is a way of cutting 
your wages; cutting your pensions; cutting 
the value of your savings, while promising 
the more abundant life. 

As the day of reckoning inevitably ap- 
proaches, clever political manipulators are 
undertaking a shift play by blaming quarrels 
between labor and management so that the 
confused worker will miss the fundamental 
cause and forget who really trimmed him. 

The rank and file of thrifty and industrious 
American citizens need to be rescued from 
phony prophets and false leaders, 

It is sheer folly for our Nation, the most 
successful in history, to emulate collectivist 
patterns of weaker and less successful na- 
tions like Russia and Great Britain. Of 
course we will have good times and bad 
times, but the forgotten man in the worst 
slump in the United States had a higher 
standard of living left and more security 
than the Russian Communist proletariat to- 
day. Englani is now trying to combine the 
totalitarian state and political liberty. If it 
works successfully, it will be the first time in 
all history. We wish them well and capi- 
talistic America is about to subsidize this 
s6ccialist experiment. 


In spite of the confused leadership of 
the democratic coalition that has snarled 
our economy, capitalistic America is able to 
pour out charity to all the nations of the 
world while communistic Russia maintains 
the iron curtain to prevent the world and 
especially their own people from discovering 
the facts of the pitiful failure of com- 
munism. After 15 years of preparation for 
war, capitalistic America had to save her. 

Despite one strike crisis after another, 
there are no inherent defects in our republic 
that sound government policies will not 
cure. The surest way for labor to keep its 
social gains is to vote for those policies. The 
sensible observant citizen now sees the ele- 
mentary truth, that there is a direct connec- 
tion between soaring living cost and an un- 
balanced budget, between world peace and a 
financially sound America. 

The pattern of American progress is dis- 
tinctly our own. It has proven to be an 
invincible combination in peace or war. No 
greater proof can there be than our ability 
to stand 13 years of government by well 
meaning but never do well intellectuals 
peddiing quack remedies and claiming fake 
progress. 

As far as I am concerned I am opposed to 
the Republican Party catering to any mi- 
nority pressure group to win the next elec- 
tion. The Republican Party does not have 
all the answers to the enormous and revolu- 
tionary problems confronting us. But here 
are a few simple but comprehensive prin- 
ciples of government we must stand for: 

America doesn’t need a voluminous planned 
econcmy designed to permanently fence in 
American labor, industry, and agriculture as 
she does need to return to time-tested simple 
principles of Republican government. They 
are so simple that some of the modern su- 
perficial liberals will probably sneer at them 
as platitude 

I do not mean an administration should 
not be studying and formulating a long-range 
policy to meet such revolutionary problems 
as the mechanical cotton picker threatens 
to create in changing the present occupa- 
tion of millions—or the atomic bomb in peace 
or war. 

I do mean that a competent and efficient 
administration would not allow the day by 
day events to form its policies—as has been 
true of the Democratic coalition. Instead 
of formulating the broad outlines of national 
and international policies and working in 
that direction, we have had for 13 years an 
erroneous “quarterback” theory of govern- 
ment. That has brought us to the brink 
of catastrophe, both at home and abroad. 

We have had 13 years of White House 
leadership that has based action on political 
strategy. That “slick” way has failed to solve 
our labor, agricultural, and employer prob- 
lems, nor is it the road to a peaceful world. 

The Republican Party—if the country is 
to be saved—must nominate for President 
a man who will base action on principle. 
As far as I am concerned that is the first 
requirement in our next Presidential nom- 
inee. 

We need an administration that under- 
stands and carries out the basic principles 
of a republican form of government. Over 
this period of 13 years of slick quarterback- 
ing our Cabinet meetings have become a 
joke. No longer does the Cabinet meet to 
obtain a picture of the whole and formulate 
a policy. Each member has become a rep- 
resentative of a pressure group. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture represents one group. 
The Secretary of Labor represents another 
group. 

The Pearl Harbor investigation brought out 
at least one terrible fact. From Secretary 
Stimson’s testimony it is clear that the Sec- 
retary of War did not know what the Secre- 
tary of State was doing until he called up 
to find out. It is clear that the Secretary 
of State was pursuing a policy without know- 
ing whether the War Department was able 
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to back him: up, and the War Department 
did not know what the Secretary of State was 
doing that they might be called upon to 
back up. 

To cap the disgraceful management that 
led to the Pearl Harbor tragedy—a spot that 
will never come out on the record of every 
high-ranking Army and Navy officer who had 
any connection with it—the only record that 
was kept of any conversations between Capj- 
net members was that of Secretary Stimson 
who was old-fashioned enough to keep 3 
diary. 

The Secretary of Agriculture did not think 
that food was a political weapon. Secretary 
of State Byrnes accepted Secretary Ander- 
son’s view until he awoke from his coma. 
In other words, we had the policies of the 
Secretary of Agriculture prevailing for awhile 
in our international relations, instead of 
the policies of the Secretary of State. The 
latest example of the erratic character of 
the national administration is President 
Truman’s veto of the OPA bill, which the 
loyal and devoted administration leader in 
the Senate, Mr. BARKLEY, and the Speaker 
of the House, Mr, RAypurn, had some hours 
before urged the Congress to pass and per- 
Sonally urged the President to sign. 

Therefore, America will benefit immensely 
from a return to the system whereby the 
Cabinet meets as a committee of the whole 
rather than as representatives of special 
groups, and the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government work coher- 
ently. 

I hope the Republicans in the Congress 
support Senator La FOLLETTE’s bi'l to bring 
the machinery of the Congress up to date, 
As Raymond Moley said, “It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this bill is the most con- 
structive measure to improve the efficiency of 
the National Legislature that has appeared 
in a hundred years.” 

America needs an administration that is 
nat rendered impotent—hby its internal po- 
litical and economic feuds—to deal effective- 
ly with the postwar reconstruction problems 
and the obligations it has assumed abroad. 

The public interest demands that labor 
be able to bargain collectively on an equal 
basis with the employer. That calls for 
unionism. But the public must be pro- 
tected by our national administration from 
coercion and squeeze by huge labor unions 
and management monopolies alike. Neither 
has the right to imperil public health and 
safety. After all, labor is a component part 
of the public, so is management. 

It is evident that public interest requires 
a basic labor policy. It is evident that a 
friendly and fair administration will come 
nearer developing a workable program than 
an administration with a punitive attitude 
toward either side. 

America needs an administration that will 
take vigorous steps to clean out the Com- 
munist traitors that now infest many de- 
partments of our Federal Government. Lenin 
said that America was the greatest obstacle 
to world revolution and that the destruction 
of the value of American money and Ameri- 
can savings was the way to conquer America, 
and that is just what the New Deal, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, has been doing for 
13 years. The election of a Republican Presi- 
dent and Congress would be notice to every 
disloyal Communist and fellow traveler to 
pack up and get out. We need an admin- 
istration that will unequivocally make it plain 
that friendly firmness with Russia does not 
include toleration of her unfriendly fifth- 
column activities in America or her unde- 
clared war of aggression throughout the 
world. . 

All issues in the end are tied to a sound 
dollar. America badly needs an adminis- 
tration that knows where the money comes 
from and how hard it is to get. An admin- 
istration whose philosophy is not to encour- 
age Americans and foreigners alike to grab 
continuously from the United States Treas- 














ury with the idea that the sky is the limit. 
An administration that will not double-cross 
the American people by continuous misstate- 
ments of material facts with intent to de- 
ceive. 

There is nothing the matter with the 
United States that a little common sense 
and a little common honesty on the part 
of its political leadership will not cure. As 
Adam Smith said, “Any nation can stand a 
lot of ruin.” Especially that is true of the 
great American people. 

We must constantly inspire the qualities of 
individual initiative and self-help, which 
made us the most powerful nation in the 
world and gave the American people the 
largest measure of happiness of any peoples 
in the world 

The postwar promise of American life can 
indeed be bright if we, the people, make 
intelligent decisions and come to grips with 
our problems, 


a 


Weizmann: Prophet of Zion 
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or 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point, I 
should like to include an article which 
appeared in the July 18 issue of the 
World News. In view of the Balfour 
Declaration, the Palestine mandate, and 
the recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, the re- 
cent action of Great Britain against the 
leaders of the Jewish Agency in Palestine 
is a great disservice to those endeavoring 
to promote friendly relations among the 
English-speaking peoples. The article 
follows: 

WEIZMANN: PROPHET OF ZION 


A 71-year-old scientist, who helped Britain 
win two World Wars, now is applying Gandhi- 
like passive resistance against the British 
in Palestine. Dr. Chaim Weizmann (pro- 
nounced hai-im vaitsmahn), known to Jews 
in Palestine as the president, leads this cam- 
paign from a sickbed in his Rehoboth home. 

Weizmann for a quarter of a century has 
headed the world Zionist organization and 
its political arm, the Jewish Agency, which 
is recognized by the League of Nations Man- 
date as the official representative of Jewish 
interests in Palestine. 

The agency is under attack by the British 
Government, which charges a link-up with 
anti-British terrorists. Five of the agency's 
executive committee members and seven 
thousand other Jews have been under arrest. 
Three major cities and seven other commu- 
nities are under martial law. 

Weizmann, long an advocate of peaceful 
settlement and of reliance on Britain’s good 
faith, repudiates the terrorists’ method. But 
he agrees with their objectives: restoration 
of civil law and implementation of the Anglo- 
American committee’s recommendation that 
100,000 Jewish victims of Nazi persecution be 
admitted to the Holy Land. 

Science and Zionism have been twin 
Careers for Weizmann for half a century. 
British gratitude for his chemical discoveries 
during Warld War I helped win an endorse- 
ment of Palestine as a national home for the 
Jews. Between the wars, Weizmann built 
& university and research institute in Pales- 
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tine and devoted much of his laboratory work 
to the Holy Land's economic development. 


Sometimes, as he draws on his long ciga- 
rette holder, Weizmann’s furrowed face and 
small goatee convey an air of infinite sadness. 
But in an instant he can become a sparkling 
companion. He is a natural story teller and 
has an inexhaustible supply of Yiddish anec- 
dotes. Whereever he is, he never misses one 
daily ritual, which combines a Russian and 
a British custom—afternoon tea. 


CHEMISTRY FOR PALESTINE 


Weizmann was director of the Admiralty 
Laboratories in 1916 when Britain was con- 
fronted suddenly with a dangerous shortage 
of acetone, vital to the manufacture of 
smokeless powder. In a month of day and 
night work the Zionist leader developed a 
process for making acetone synthetically out 
of horse chestnuts. Prime Minister Lloyd 
George offered the Jewish scientist honors, 
but Weizmann replied: 

“There is nothing I want for myself. But 
there is something I should like you to do 
for my people.” 

The result, after long negotiation, was the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, which said: “His 
Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people.” 

The Zionist movement for 20 years had 
spurred the hopes and imagination of the 
Jewish ghetto-dwellers of eastern Europe and 
Russia. But it had little interest for the Jews 
of western Europe and the United States, 
whose support and financial aid were essen- 
tial to carry out Weizmann’s vision of mass 
colonization. “We have succeeded in gain- 
ing on our side everyone except Jews,” Weiz- 
mann said dryly. 

To gain this support, Weizmann made a 
dozen tours of Europe, 11 trips to the United 
States, visited Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia. * ° ® 


ARAB RESISTANCE 


With the aid of Lawrence of Arabia, Weiz- 
mann went to Trans-Jordan and signed an 
agreement on Palestine with Emir Feisal, 
then leader of the Arab world. But Arab op- 
position to Jewish immigration soon devel- 
oped. The British Government in 1922 ruled 
that immigration would be limited to the 
economic absorptive capacity of Palestine. 

Under Weizmann’s scientific guidance, the 
Zionists drained swamps, reclaimed deserts, 
developed new agricultural techniques, built 
new cities and industries. In a quarter of a 
century more than half a million Jews, from 
refugees to Nobel prize winners, were able to 
join the 55,000 who were in Palestine in 1918, 


In 1939, Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain yielded to demands of the Arabs and 
closed Palestine’s doors to immigration. 
Weizmann objected strenuously, but told 
Zionists: “If we are in Palestine at all it is 
because of the British,” and plunged into 
war work. His experiments helped work out 
the kinks in the United States synthetic rub- 
ber program. His son, an RAF pilot, died 
in the air over France. 

Weizmann’s faith in England goes back to 
his early youth. A lumber dealer’s son, he 
saw czarist oppression of the Jews in his 
native village in the Pripet Marshes of Byelo- 
russia. From school in Pinsk, at 12, he wrote 
his village teacher that Palestine was the 
Only solution. Decades later, after the Bal- 
four Declaration, the teacher sent this note 
to Weizmann in London. The noted chem- 
ist discovered he had said the Jews must 
win Palestine by their own efforts, but that, 
if help did come from anywhere, it would be 
from England. 

Now Weizmann, whose desire for compro- 
mise lost him the leadership of the Zionist 
movement from 1931 to 1935, warns the Brit- 
ish: “I stand before the young Jews as a 
leader who failed to achieve anything by 
peaceful means.” 
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Today, again, Weizmann’s leadership is 
threatened by Zionist extremists, who are 
determined against remaining a minority in 
a hostile Arab Palestine and are anxious to 
rescue Hitler’s victims from Eurcpe. Weiz- 
mann’s answer to demands for open war is 
passive resistance. But unless he can gain 
full British cooperation, Weizmann’s leader- 
ship may be repudiated again and the hopes 
for a peaceful solution in Palestine will 
become slimmer than ever. 





The Treatment of Naval Offenders, War 
and Postwar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 13 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The Treatment of Naval 
Offenders, War and Postwar, by Richard 
A. Chappell, Chief of Probation, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The subject of this article naturally divides 
itself into two parts—war and postwar treat- 
ment of naval offenders. I shall confine my 
remarks about the naval correctional pro- 
gram and the wartime offender to a few ob- 
servations about the nature of the military 
offender and the treatment accorded him by 
the Navy. The problem of the veteran will 
be dealt with at greater length 

First of all, let us consider the extent of 
delinquency in the Navy. You may have 
heard rumors to the effect that military of- 
fenses in both the Army and the Navy were 
alarmingly high. It will interest you to 
know that at no time during the war or 
after the war did the population of naval 
places of confinement for Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard personnel convicted 
by general courts martial exceed one-half of 
1 percent of the total personnel enrolled 
in the services. The peak population of 
naval places of confinement for general 
court-martial prisoners was approximately 
17,300. By comparison, the records for the 
First World War indicate that at the close of 
that war 1.6 percent of the total persénnel 
of the Navy was confined by orders of general 
courts-martial. This percentage was three 
times the peak recorded in this war and in- 
dicates that we made some progress between 
wars. It is probable that the quality of the 
personnel in the recent war was better and 
that the methods of effecting discipline were 
superior. From the above figures we may 
conclude that delinquency in the Navy was 
not alarmingly high and that imprisonment 
statistics do not indicate a general break- 
down in discipline. 

The second question which may occur to 
you is: What kind of offenses were com- 
mitted by sailor men? Were they military 
offenses of crimes mala in se? Ninety per- 
cent of the offenses committed were purely 
military offenses, and only 10 percent were 
acts punishable by criminal laws. Of the 
90 percent who committed military offenses, 
85 percent were guilty of absenting them- 
selves from duty without proper authority. 
While absence without leave is serious to the 
Navy in wartime, truancy from the job is 
not considered serious in the civilian com- 
munity, 
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Now may I say a word about the treatment 
accorded naval offenders. You may wonder 
whether they were dealt with in such a man- 
ner as to make them bitter and resentful 
toward society. Were they permanently 
damaged by their treatment in confine- 
ment? I believe that the treatment ac- 
corded naval offenders in the main will not 
permanently injure them. There were some 
isolated instances, particularly in the early 
days of the war before the establishment of 
a@ modern correctional program, when the 
treatment was damaging to the individual. 
Happily, early in 1944 the Secretary of the 
Navy directed the establishment of a pro- 
gram for persons in confinement calculated 
to fit them for restoration to duty benefited 
rather than damaged by confinement. The 
resulting program, which was participated 
in by 200-odd enthusiastic naval officers and 
specialists experienced in civil correctional 
work with the full backing of higher naval 
authority, is one of the bright chapters in 
American correctional history. In _ the 
Navy’s correctional plan there were present 
the basic essentials of a progressive cor- 
rectional system: enlightened policies, 
trained and competent personnel, and suit- 
able tools in the form of equipment and facil- 
ities with which to work. Although little 
publicity has been given to the plan and no 
imposing array of big names in American 
penology graced its advisory board, it is, in 
my opinion, worthy of the careful study of 
correctional workers. Some of the cream of 
the personnel of the United States Bureau of 
Prisons, the United States Probation System, 
and the more progressive State correctional 
services helped to fashion and operate the 
Navy’s correctional service. For once sound 
classification and screening procedures, 
psychiatry, psychology, education, and 
physical and trade training had an honest 
opportunity to make their contribution to 
correctional work. The plants and facilities 


made available for the Navy’s retraining 


stations (so-called to avoid the stigma of 
the designation of prison) and disciplinary 
barracks were usually the same as those 
available at recruit training stations except 
that the dormitories and usually, although 
not always, the classrooms, shops, swimming 
pools, drill halls, and gymnasium, were en- 
closed by a wire fence. Emphasis was placed 
on training and returning men to duty in 
the naval service rather than on custody and 
punitive measures. The minds of the 
trainees were pointed toward the day of 
return to duty, and they responded by par- 
ticipating wholeheartedly in the program, 
Since the discipline in effect was construc- 
tive rather than destructive, I seriously 
doubt that a substantial number of men 
received permanent injury from their ex- 
periences in naval places of confinement. 
Since the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, let us consider some of the results 
of the Navy’s correctional program. How 
many of the 59,158 sailormen who passed 
through the Navy’s places of confinement for 
general court-martial offenders from Pearl 
Harbor day to March 31, 1946, were restored 
to naval duty, and how many were discharged 
by bad conduct or dishonorable discharges? 
Approximately 80 percent of the 59,158 men 
were restored to duty, and the remaining 20 
percent were discharged with so-called yel- 
low tickets. I should point out that the 
59,158 figure refers to separate commitments; 
and since a number of men, perhaps more 
than 10,000, were committed twice or more 
the number of individuals involved perhaps 
would be between 45,000 and 50,000. A 
strenuous effort was made by the Navy to 
salvage every man who gave reasonable prom- 
ise of being able to adjust in the service. 
Some were unsuitable for the service in the 
first place and could not be restored. Sample 
studies made jointly by psychiatrists and 
psychologists indicate that at least 20 percent 
of the persons confined were diagnosed 
psychopathic, psychotic, psychoneurotic, or 


subnormal mentally. These for the most 
part were nonrestorable. In returning as 
many men as possible to duty the Navy was 
conscious of its responsibility to the men 
themselves and to society. For this reason 
the number to suffer the consequences of a 
yellow ticket was held to a minimum. 

The next question you may have is, What 
percentage of those restored to naval duty 
succeeded? This question I am not prepared 
to answer. One study made by the Correc- 
tive Services Division of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel in the fall of 1945 on 14,000 offend- 
ers, 6 months after their restoration to duty, 
showed that 66 percent successfully adjusted 
in the service while 34 percent failed. As 
this study was made toward the close of the 
war when there was a higher percentage of 
recidivists among restored men than there 
was earlier, it is believed that the over-all 
percentage of successes is some higher. An 
earlier study of a much larger group made 
by the Discipline Section of the Bureau 
showed more than 80 percent successful. 

As of interest to you probation and parole 
officers, I should bring out one further fact 
about naval offenders. In analyzing the 
group of 14,000 men, it was found that 10 per- 
cent admitted to being graduates of your 
juvenile and adult probation departments 
or correctional institutions, Ninety percent 
denied any previous delinquencies. 

If I may digress for a moment, I should 
like to say that the hole question of the 
manner in which former offenders acquitted 
themselves in the military services is an in- 
triguing one. The Navy, as you learned in 
your efforts to obtain the admission to its 
ranks of some of your clients, was reluctant 
to accept persons with court records, con- 
sidering them unfit for the services; while 
the Army was somewhat more liberal in ac- 
cepting offenders. By comparison the ratio 
of military offenses to civil-type crimes in 
the Navy was 90 percent to 10 percent, while 
in the Army the ratio was 60 percent to 40 
percent. Whether or not the liberality of the 
Army in accepting men with court records 
partly explains this situation, I am unpre- 
pared to say. I suspect, however, that there 
are other important factors involved in this 
large difference. Plans are now under way 
for a study of Federal probationers and 
parolees who entered the Army and Navy, to 
Getermine the adjustment and value of men 
with offense records to the military service. 
The findings should have significance for 
correctional workers as well as for military 
leaders. 

Now, may we leave the wartime naval 
offender and his treatment and consider him 
as a veteran. First of all, what antisocial 
behavior may we expect from veterans who 
committed offenses while in the military 
service? Need we fear that these military 
offenders will become civilian offenders? In 
all probability very few of the 90 percent of 
naval personnel and 60 percent of the Army’s 
personnel who committed military offenses 
will ever commit serious offenses against civil 
laws. 

As I said a while ago, the acts which they 
committed would not be classed as crimes in 
the civil community. From some, but by no 
means all, of the 10 perce.t of offenders in 
the Navy and the 40 percent in the Army 
who committed crimes mala in se, we may 
expect further delinquencies. A majority of 
these men received bad-conduct, or dishonor- 
able discharges. As a result of these dis- 
charges they will be deprived of some of the 
important privileges of the GI bill of rights. 
This will handicap them in their efforts to 
reestablish themselves in the community. 
A “yellow ticket” will serve to bar some from 
jobs in industry. Those who live in cities 
will be more handicapped in finding employ- 
ment than those who live in rural areas as 
the farmer will not so quickly hesitate to 
employ laborers with “yellow tickets” as in- 
dustrial personnel managers. I suggested 
earlier that a considerable number of these 
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holders of “yellow tickets” suffer basic per- 
sonality disorders. Their soci~' histories re. 
flect maladjustment in the home, the schoo] 
and the community. It was unfortunate 
that most of these maladjusted individuals 
were inducted into military service. Such 
men were not helped by the military service, 
As they come before the courts in the fy. 
ture they will need sympathetic study and 
intensive treatment. They constitute among 
all veterans the greatest challenge to cor- 
rectional workers. 

Now with considerable trepidation I come 
to the question of crime on the part of vet- 
erans who received discharges under honor. 
able conditions. I do not claim to be an 
expert at crystal gazing. For me to tell you 
that the amount of crime that we may ex- 
pect from the normal veteran depends upon 
the extent to which society meets his socia] 
needs is to tell you what you already know, 
We all know that there is a definite relation. 
ship between family adjustments, employ- 
ment, housing, medical care, etc., and crime. 

Let us examine for a moment the extent 
of unemployment among World War II vet- 
erans. While the exact number of unem- 
ployed is not known we do know how many 
are now drawing readjustment allowances or 
unemployment compensation from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Of the 12,000,000 vet- 
erans of World War II, as of May 15, 1946, 
about 3,000,000 have applied for readjust- 
ment allowances, and approximately, 1,500,- 
000 are now drawing such allowances, 
The average length of time that veterans 
draw these allowances is 6 weeks. Only 
about 15,000 drew the allowances for the 
maximum of 52 weeks provided by law. Of 
the 3,000,600 who have applied for allowances, 
approximately 1,000,000 obtained work or for 
some other reason never accepted the allow- 
ances. I am informed by the Veterans’ 
Administration that, during the past few 
weeks, until the coal strike was called, a 
downward trend was shown in the readjust- 
ment allowance payment curve. Of those who 
have applied for allowances approx'mately 
200,000 were self-employed, and the benefits 
were used to supplement income from the 
veterans’ own businesses. 

You will find interesting the following 
figures about the loans advanced to veterans 
by the Veterans’ Administration. One hun- 
dred thirty-three thousand GI loans have 
been made. One hundred twenty thousand 
of these were used for purchasing homes, 
9,000 were used in businesse~, and less than 
4,000 for farms. A total of $600,000,000 in 
loans to veterans have been guaranteed by 
the Veterans’ Administration. Only 100 vet- 
erans have defaulted on their loans, and more 
than 300 have repaid them. The extent of 
unemployment among veterans is probably 
higher than the readjustment allowance pay- 
ments would indicate as there are some vet- 
erans unemployed who do not apply for the 
readjustment allowances. There are also 
35,629 veterans hospitalized by the Veterans’ 
Administration. These are unable to work 

The question of the stability of the veteran 
employee is one that may interest you. The 
Veterans’ Administration says that the rate 
of voluntary withdrawals from jobs among 
veterans is slightly higher than among non- 
veterans. The War Department recently re- 
ported a high turn-over among veteran em- 
ployees. According to an article published 
in the Newsletter of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service of Washington, D. C., for April 
1946, quoting from a study made by Norman 
Alexandroff, president of Columbia College, 
Chicago, Ill., and edited by Dr. Daniel H. 
Howard, the veteran is adjusting to his em- 
ployment better than the nonveteran. A 
questionnaire was sent by Dr. Alexandroff to 
a number of large and small industries em- 
ploying a total of 250,732 workers, of whom 
9,354 were veterans. Employment managers 
and personnel directors cooperated in 
answering the questionnaire. The study 
indicates that 93.9 percent of the veterans 














are as well adjusted as the nonveterans in 


organizations reported a tendency on the 
part of veterans to “shop” around for better 
jcbs. However, on such factors as attitude 
toward his supervisors, fellow employees, and 
management; personal habits; initiative; and 
neatness the veteran showed superiority or 
equality with the nonveteran. In a general 
summary of this same study of the adjust- 
ment of veterans with nonveterans for all 
plants, 60.5 percent of the veterans were 
reported to be as good as nonveterans; 33.4 
percent, better; and 6.0 percent, not as good. 
in a discussion of the study the author sug- 
gests the possibility that the nonveteran will 
be our social problem in the immediate 
future rather than the veteran. 

What resources are available to you in your 
study and treatment of the veteran? As 
veterans appear before the courts, it is im- 
portant that probation officers carefully 
study the social, military, and health his- 
tories of the individuals just as they shoulu 
study the prior records of all offenders com- 
ing before the courts. Some veterans will 
paint glowing pictures of their accomplish- 
ments in the war and will attempt to gain 
sympathy by such stories. Probation officers 
will find some difficulty in obtaining tran- 
script. from the War and Navy Departments 
of the medical and psychiatric records of 
discharged servicemen. There is a joint 
Army-Navy agreement which limits the re- 
lease of data from medical records. How- 
ever, I am told that a letter or order from a 
judge of a trial court to the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy or the Adjutant General 
of the War Department will obtain a sum- 
mary of the medical record. The informa- 
tion is intended to assist the court in shap- 
ing a sentence and is not for purposes of 
prosecution or publication. 

The joint Army-Navy agreement provides 
for the confidential release of medical records 
of members of the armed services to the 
War and Navy Departments; the Veterans’ 
Administration; Selective Service System (in 
the case of registrants only); Federal or 
State hospitals or penal institutions when 
the member or former member is a patient 
or inmate therein; registered civilian physi- 
cians, on request of the individual or his 
legal representative, when required in con- 
nection with the medical treatment of a 
member or former member of the armed 
services; the member or former member him- 
self on request, except information con- 
tained in the medical record which would 
prove injurious to his physical or mental 
health; and the next of kin of the service- 
men under certain conditions. In addition 
to the above, the Justice, Treasury, and Post 
Office Departments may, on request, be given 
pertinent information from medical records 
for use in connection with investigations 
conducted by these departments. As previ- 
ously stated, appropriate information can 
also be released in accordance with court 
orders calling for the production of medical 
records in connection with litigation or crim- 
inal prosecutions. 

I should like to offer a personal word of 
caution about the use of veterans’ medical 
records obtained from the armed services. 
A diagnosis of psychopathy, psychosis, or 
neurosis should not be accepted without 
question. Wherever possible a thorough ex- 
amination should be conducted by a court 
or other psychiatrist. It was my observation 
while in the service that some naval psychi- 
atrists were inclined to be quite extravagant 
With labels of psychopathy or psychoneu- 
rosis, etc., while other psychiatrists were 
more conservative in theit diagnoses. I re- 
call two studies made about the same time 
On two similar groups of offenders. In one 
sroup approximately 20 percent were con- 
sidered subnormal mentally or were diag- 
hesed psychopathic, psychotic, or psycho- 
neurotic; whereas in the second group the 
comparable figure was 35 percent. It is diffi- 








the industrial organizations studied. Some’ 
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cult to believe that there was actually that 
much difference between the two groups. 
We should make full use of military and 
medical records obtainable, but we should 
remember that medical diagnoses are sub- 
ject to question under certain circumstances, 
and wherever possible a local psychiatrist 
should conduct another examination. 

Certain helpful information, including a 
brief digest of the military history of the 
offender, a statement of his offenses before 
entering the service and during the service 
period, and pertinent social data, is avail- 
able on former naval offenders at the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, and on former Army 
offenders at the Adjutant General's Office of 
the War Department. Letters seeking in- 
formation about former naval prisoners 
should be directed to the Corrective Services 
Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and about former Army 
prisoners to the Correctional Branch, Adju- 
tant General, War Department, Washington 
25, D. C. In many instances psychiatric re- 
ports and social data are available on former 
Navy and Army offenders and may be had 
for the asking. If the offender whom you 
are studying was discharged by either a bad- 
conduct or dishonorable discharge, there is 
a@ good chance that you will find helpful 
social data available on him at one of the 
above sources. The information which you 
receive, it goes without saying, should be 
treated as privileged. 

Most of you know the privileges of the 
so-called GI bill of rights, which includes 
mustering-out pay up to a maximum of 
$300; educational allowances of $500 for tui- 
tion and $50 per month for living expenses; 
and unemployment compensation of $20 per 
week for a maximum period of 1 year. In 
addition the Veterans’ Administration will 
approve loans up to $2,000 for homes or busi- 
nesses. In addition to cash benefits there 
are certain services, such as those provided 
by the United State Employment Service, 
which will assist the veteran to find a job. 
Veterans’ Administration centers will pro- 
vide vocational counsel. If the veteran has 
service-connected disabilities he may obtain 
pensions which range as high as $115 per 
month, and may be hospitalized in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital. If a veteran 
needs hospitalization for an illness which 
is not service-connected he may be admitted 
to a Veterans’ Administration hospital pro- 
viding he is unable to pay for hospitalization 
elsewhere. 

In addition to services offered by the Fed- 
eral Government, most States have enacted 
legislation providing for veteran benefits. 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, offers the following: hospitalization 
and domiciliary care; maternity care for wives 
of veterans; medical care for infants during 
their first year; vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices for veterans not eligible for training by 
the Veterans’ Administration, education in 
high school, vocational and trade schools, ex- 
tension schools, colleges, etc. The children 
of Massachusetts’ veterans who have died in 
the service or as a result of such service are 
provided an educational grant for higher edu- 
cation. The Massachusetts law also provides 
for public employment and reemployment the 
waiver of certain licenses, copies of records, 
bonuses, svuldiers’ relief, and burial allow- 
ances under certain circumstances. There 
are also unemployment compensation and 
farm-aid services under the Massachusetts 
statutes. The resources available to the pro- 
bation officer for his veteran clients are more 
numerous than those available for nonvet- 
eran clients. Since Massschusetts fs one of 
the wealthier States it is probable that the 
benefits available to veterans under her laws 
surpass those in most States. However, all 
States offer some benefits. 

For a moment let us consider the ques- 
tion of the attitude of the probation officer 
toward the veteran client. Should we recom- 
mend to the court the extension of greater 
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leniency to the veteran than to the nonvet- 
eran as a reward for the former's services or 
through sympathy? Should we attempt to 
excuse the ex-serviceman for his law viola- 
tions? It seems to me that we should treat 
the veteran just as we treat any other client. 
His war record does not give him a license 
to violate the laws. If he is mentally irre- 
sponsible, of course, he should have medical 
treatment and hospitalization rather than 
imprisonment; but this statement applies 
equally to all offenders. In granting proba- 
tion to the veteran or the nonveteran the 
question of leniency should not enter. The 
important considerations are the protection 
of society and the furthering of the best 
interests of the offender. If we apply this 
rule no distinction will be made between the 
veteran and any other offender. Some per- 
sons have advocated the establishment of 
special courts to hear veterans’ cases. It is 
my view that this will be a mistake. We 
should not set the veteran apart as different 
from other citizens. It is important that 
probation officers understand the problems 
and the point of view of the veteran. While 
some experience in military service may be 
helpful to the probation officer in his work 
with the veteran, I do not believe that it is 
necessary for the probation officer to be a 
veteran in order to have this understanding. 

In discussing the problems of dealing with 
veteran offenders with the public relations 
officer of a veterans’ service organization re- 
cently, I was given two suggestions which I 
shall pass on to you for whatever they may 
be worth. This officer’s first suggestion was 
to be frank with the veteran. Do not “beat 
around the bush,” hold out any promises 
that cannot be fulfilled, or give him the 
“run-around.” Speak straight to the point. 
In a military organization, straight talk is 
the rule, and after months of straight talk 
the veteran will learn to expect it. The 
second suggestion made by this officer was 
to refer the veteran to a veterans’ service 
organization for assistance rather than to 
some other community social agency. These 
organizations are designed for this service. 
My adviser was clearly antagonistic to social 
agencies. He related some unpleasant ex- 
periences which he had with a case-work 
agency. He expressed the opinion that vet- 
erans resent waiting in long lines at social 
agencies to answer an endless number of 
questions asked by a young woman social 
worker. If his immediate problem is the 
need of a job or a house or medical atten- 
tion for his wife, he resents giving his life 
history in order to obtain the immediate 
relief 

In conclusion, may I say that I do not 
expect a disproportionately great amount 
of crime to be committed by the veteran. 
Some persons are more pessimistic than I, 
saying that men trained for violence will 
continue to practice it and that we may 
expect many murders and other serious 
crimes by veterans. A few isolated crimes 
of violence already committed by veterans 
cause such forecasters to shake their heads 
and say, “I told you so.” There are others 
who say that men who have enjoyed the ex- 
perience of shedding family responsibilities 
for a period of many months will be reluc- 
tant to shoulder them again; that married 
men who in disloyalty to their wives have 
fraternized with frauleins will suffer emo- 
tional scars that will not heal; that the 
homecoming inevitably will fall short of the 
distant fox-hole visions of that happy oc- 
casion. These pessimists predict that as a 
result of all these stumbling blocks we shall 
see extensive family discord resulting even- 
tually in break-down. Those who foresee 


marital difficulties point to a rising divorce 
rate to support their dire predictions 

While I can foresee many problems ahead 
for the veteran in his effort to readjust to 
civilian life, I believe that in the main he 
will prove himself to be a good and useful 
Of course, much depends on the 


citizen. 
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Federal, State, and local agencies and the 
manner in which they meet the veteran’s 
needs. Much also depends on us as cor- 
rectional workers. We must provide guid- 
ance to those who err and assist them toward 
satisfactory social adjustment. 


A Progressive and Democratic America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 13 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the REecorp a speech 
by Miss Olivia De Havilland, one of 
America’s most talented motion-picture 
actresses. 

This speech was made on June 21 at 
the Seattle meeting of the Independent 
Citizen’s Committee of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions. I was honored to at- 
tend this meeting with Miss De Havil- 
land and to hear her speak in behalf of 
a progressive and democratic America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman; distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentiemen making a political speech is 
an unusual experience for me, and, naturally, 
a very thrilling one. Therefore I wouldn't 
be honest with vou if I didn’t emphasize that 
I am not a politician. not even an expert 
on any political matters. 

As a person whe has been fortunate 
, enough to have some success in my chosen 
profession, I feel most keenly my good for- 
tune in being an American citizen, able to 
think freely, and to do pretty freely, what 
I want to. 

My career as an actress has coincided with 
the time when my country came out of the 
depths of economic despair and became a 
world leader (if not the world leader), first 
in fighting a great world war, and then, in 
the efforts to organize a lasting and just 
peace It has been an exciting period to 
live through * * * to be part of. But 
I believe it didn’t just happen by accident. 
It happened because, we as a people, in this 
country, with great leaders, had a job to do— 
and did it well. 

But as we listen to the radio and read 
the newspapers: as we hear of atom bomb 
tests; plans for the control of atomic energy; 
foreign ministers of the Allied Nations un- 
able to agree on peace treaties with our 
vanquished foes; a stop-and-go civil war in 
China; a famine-hungry world; and, to say 
the least, considerable confusion at home, we 
must realize that the job is not yet done. 

When World War II interrupted our ef- 
forts to find solutions to our periodic waves 
of booms and depressions, we concentrated 
on an all-out effort to win the war. But we 
did not put aside the machinery that would 
some day provide a stable economy for all 
our people. And with the end of World War 
II, we have the added tremendous problem 
on our doorstep, of providing the home—and 
therefore, the moral leadership—of a United 
Nations organization with its sole purpose of 
insuring a lasting peace. 

From 1932 to 1945, there existed in this 
country, a coalition of all liberal and pro- 
gressive forces which comprised a sizable 
majority of the citizens of this country. All 
of us together, made a part of the laws of 


our land, more measures for providing real 
aid and comfort to all people of this Nation, 
than had ever been enacted in any previous 
era. There should be no question of the 
need and necessity for the continuation of 
this beginning. And yet, we must honestly 
recognize that we find ourselves confused 
* * * that the reactionary forces have 
driven a wedge into the liberal coalition. 
The very men who repudiated the leadership 
of Wendell Wilikie and bitterly fought the 
causes of Franklin D. Roosevelt, are today 
predicting their own return to power. Why? 
Can it really be? The answer is: It cer- 
tainly can be—if we don’t do something 
about it. 

The adroit generals of the ultra-conserva- 
tive forces of our country, have tried to con- 
fuse and divide the liberal forces by making 
it appear that the great liberal movement is 
controlled by those who are more interested 
in taking orders from Moscow, and follow- 
ing the so-called party line, than they are 
in making democracy work. There is only 
one way to answer that charge—and bury it 
once and for all. The overwhelming major- 
ity of people who make up the liberal and 
progressive groups of this country believe 
in democracy, and not in communism. We 
believe that the two cannot be reconciled 
here in the United States, and we believe 
that every effort should be exerted to make 
democracy work, and to extend its benefits 
to every person in every community through- 
out our land. We do not intend to let the 
obvious fact, that at times the Communist 
Party line is in accord with the aims of lib 
erals to improve the American standard of 
living, become a blur to the essential dif- 
ferences between the ultra-conservatives and 
the liberals. If there is any danger of the 
few Communist burrs changing the course or 
directions of the progressive movement, then 
the time is now at hand to make it plain that 
such is not—and cannot be—the case. Just 
as in 1940, the Communist Party officially 
endorsed the candidacy of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (and he repudiated them at the first op- 
portunity), so today, Communists frequently 
join liberal organizations. That is their 
right. But it is also our right to see that 
they do not control us, or guide us, or repre- 
sent us, for what we believe in is as thor- 
oughly American as the far-seeing programs 
of our pioneering forefathers 

It is up to you to make sure that no one 
can distract the fair-minded voters of your 
State of Washington from the affirmative 
principles to which we are pledged, and for 
which we must fight. 

We believe that there must be as much 
cooperation in peace between the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United States 
as there was in war. We believe that once 
the chieftains of the Russian state believe 
in the sincerity of our peacetime principles, 
as they did in those we followed in wartime, 
the sooner will a true understanding be 
reached between our Governments. We do 
not wish to force democracy upon the Rus- 
sians, but we do ask for an understanding of 
the essential humanness of our two great 
peoples, and that they be provided with the 
means of communication and understanding 
through which lasting peace will surely 
result. 

If we do not have the threat of World War 
III hanging over us, we can turn, with even 
greater concentration, to the establishment 
in our own country of the fullest measures 
of a successful democracy. 

Full employment and the recognition of 
the right to work is almost as important as 
the right of free speech and individual 
freedom. 

A fair balance between management and 
labor, which will protect the consumer to the 
same extent the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission Act protects the investor, is a neces- 
sity. That means fair prices; reasonable 
prices for food, clothing, rents, and the nor- 
mal articles of everyday living. 
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If it was right in 1934 to save the homes 
of a good many millions through the Home 
Owners Loan Act and the Federal Housing 
Administration, it must be just as important 
today to provide homes for American families 
at prices within their reach. 

If we are a democracy we must give to 
every racial and religious minority the ful) 
protection of our laws and equal opportunities 
to enjoy the privileges of American citizen. 
ship. Only through a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission can these ideals be brought 
to reality. 

These are simple things, it seems to me, 
for a country which can devise the amazing 
machines of warfare. But it will take as 
much determination to achieve our peace- 
time aims as it took to equip our armed 
forces of over 12,000,000 men and women, 
to manufacture the 100,000 planes a year 
that we produced here at home, and which 
it is now taking to provide the food to feed 
much of the starving world. There are some 
to whom this program will not appeal, but, 
frankly, I believe that any fair-minded per- 
son will soon recognize that it carries on the 
thing we started out to do in 1933 and 
temporarily had to stop on Pearl Harbor Day 
in 1941. 

You, here in the State of Washington, are 
soon going to have an opportunity at your 
primaries—and before many months at your 
final elections—to vote for those men whom 
you can trust not to swerve in the battles 
that lie ahead. If you really want these 
things it is your privilege and your oppor- 
tunity to secure them by going to the polls 
and voting for the men who will provide 
leadership in their accomplishment Only 
you can tell your representatives what to 
do, end the vigor of your support and the 
determination which you express will be re- 
flected in the votes of your delegation in the 
Halls of Congress. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
eyes of much of the rest of the country will 
be upon the results of your elections. If the 
progressive forces do not successfully meet 
the challenge of their opponents, if they 
do not inspire confidence in the affirmative 
programs which they advocate. the forces of 
reaction will see and use a wonderful oppor- 
tunity not onl? to stop any further progress 
but to undo many of the social gains we have 
so lately won. 

Where the causes of liberalism have re- 
cently been defeated I believe the reverses 
are only temporary. The ideals of true 
progressives and liberals will go forward and 
the people will soon again have the leader- 
ship which history shows us all great causes 
insnvire. 

Thanks so much for the pleasure and privi- 
lege of joining with you in this reaffirmation 
of our faith in the steady progress of American 
democracy. 


Special Postage Stamp in Honor of 
Nursing Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing bill introduced by me: 

A bill to ~rovide for the issuance of a special 
postage stamp in honor of the nursing pro- 
fession 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order that the 

nurses of our country may be appropriately 








honored, the Postmaster General is author- 
ized and directed to issue a special postage 
stamp of the denomination of 3 cents and 
of such design, and for such period, as he 
may determine, in commemoration of the 
invaluable contribution of nurses to the wel- 
fare of our people in community hospitals 
and in homes during times of peace and of 
war, and of the sacrifices and work of nurses 
in the armed forces. Such special postage 
stamp shall be placed on sale on May 12, 
1947, designated as Hospital Day. 





Foed Shortages in Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSA“HUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 11, 1946. 
Hon. EptrH Nourse RoGErs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. ROGERS: In accordance with our 
telephone conversation this morning, I am 
writing to give you the most recent informa- 
tion regarding the alleged discriminatory 
shortage in Massachusetts of meat, milk, 
butter, bread, and feed grains. 

Since termination of rationing of meats, 
fats, and other foods last year, responsibility 
for miintaining distribution of these prod- 
ucts has rested primarily with the industry. 

During recent weeks the demand for a 
number of food items, including most meats, 
bread, butter, and other fats, and evaporated 
milk, has exceeded the supply rather gen- 
erally throughout the country. Supplies of 
fluid milk have approximately equaled the 
demand and shipment of cream into the 
State of Massachusetts has been materially 
— than in the corresponding period of 
ast year. 

Insofar as we have been able to determine, 
the food situation in Massachusetts reflects 
the general shortage of supplies in relation- 
ship to demand rather than discrimination 
against consumers in that State. Data ob- 
tained from reports on the adequacy of food 
supplies during the first week of June in 
208 major trading areas show essentially the 
same situation throughout the New England 
States and in the United States as a whole 
as exists in Massachusetts. Meat, butter, 
cooking fats and oils, evaporated milk, and 
bread and wheat flour were generally short in 
relation to demand for them. While Massa- 
chusetts appeared to be less favorably situ- 
ated than other areas with respect to the 
Supply of cold cuts of meat and evaporated 
milk, it had more adequate supplies of canned 
meats, and the evaporated milk industry 
Has assured us additional supplies of evapo- 
rated milk are being shipped to this State. 
an is not believed that the shortage in 
“lassachusetts is greater or more serious than 
that obtaining in other States in which prac- 
tically no wheat is produced, or that it is 
Cue in any measure to discriminatory action 
on the part of millers or flour distributors. 
It is due, rather, to the relatively small 
Proportion of the 1945 wheat crop left in 
channels of distribution in the latter part 
of the crop year. It is now estimated that 
the carry-over of old crop wheat as of June 
30, 1946, may be less than 100,000,000 bush- 
€ls, most of which is on farms, as compared 


With about 280,000,000 bushels as of the same 
Gate in 1945, 
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It is the opinion of many persons that the 
current scarcity of flour is due to the pur- 
chase by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in May of about 83,000,000 bushels of wheat 
under the emergency purchase program by 
the parment to prcducers of 30 cents per 
bushel over the appropriate ceiling price. 
However, it is believed that because of the 
reduction in carry-over stocks at the close 
of the 1945-46 crop year, very little of the 
wheat remaining in the hands of producers 
would have found its way into normal dis- 
tribution channels. It is believed most of 
this wheat was being held for seed and as 
protection against crop failure. 

While there appears to be a very serious 
shortage of feed, there is no indication of 
discrimination as between Massachusetts and 
other States in the distribution of the lim- 
ited feed supply available. 

Emergency feed allocations to Massachu- 
setts were made in the amount of 181 car- 
loads as of June 24, 1946. On that date 
1,140 cars had been provided for the New 
England States, New York, and New Jersey. 
On the basis of January 1 livestock and 
poultry numbers in the above States, Massa- 
chusetts would be entitled to 17 percent, or 
193 carloads, which is slightly more than 
was actually allocated as of June 24. With- 
out price control it will be impossible to 
continue the allocation of grain to deficit 
areas by the Department, but it is our under- 
standing that substantial shipments of grain 
have been made to the New England area 
the past week by private grain firms. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. E. Dopp, 
Acting Secretary. 





Letter of Hon. Chester Bowles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC STABILIZATION, 
Washington, B. C., July 10, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN J..ROONEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rooney: As [ leave Washington, 
I do want you to know how much I appreciate 
all you’ve done to support the stabilization 
vrogram and me personally during the three 
rather tough years I have been down here. 
A great part of the satisfaction that I’ve 
gotten out of what we have been able to 
accomplish so far comes from the knowledge 
that a few people like you have gone down 
the line so consistently for us. 

I am sure there have been times when some 
of the things that we had to do in order to 
hold prices and rents generally on even keel 
seemed to work a hardship on somebody. 
The way you have continued, however, to 
base your judgment on the basic issues in- 
volved has been tremendously encouraging to 
me. 

Naturally, I wish that we could have 
avoided all the strain of the last hectic days 
before the bill expired. I do, however, greatly 
respect the President for his courage in veto- 
ing the hill when it was clearly demonstrated 
that it was worse than no bill at all. 

Although the last 3 years have not 


been easy ones, my real thought in resign- 
ing at this time was that I could thereby 
help to take personalities out of the picture 
and force a decision on the real merits of 
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price control. I am still tremendously hope- 
ful that a way will be found to get the train 
back on the track. It seems to me that if we 
can hold prices and rents reasonably stable 
during the fall months, we have a good 
chance for the continued cooperation be- 
tween labor and management which is so 
imperative if we are to get over the produc- 
tion hump by Christmas. 

Many, many thanks for sticking with us 
during this long, tough struggle. I am sure 
the cause has been, and still is, of vital 
importance to us all. Without your help in 
the Hcuse, I am sure we could never have 
been so far along the road. 

Sincerely, 








CHESTER BowLes. 





The British Lean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER J. RESA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. RESA. Mr. Speaker, anyone who 
has made an adequate study of the pro- 
posed financial agreerment between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
its purposes and its probable conse- 
quences, is forced to realize that there is 
plenty of room for honest differences of 
opinion regarding the merits of the pro- 
posed agreement. Any views sincerely 
held concerning the matter are entitled 
to respectful consideration. 

Many Americans approach this matter 
with feelings which would make it im- 
possible for them to approve the trans- 
action if it were a gift or even merely a 
loan to Britain. I am one of them. 

I have a great sympathy for the Irish 
people who must live with bitter mem- 
ories of historic oppression. 

I have publicly condemned the per- 
sistent failure of Great Britain to fulfill 
her obligations in Palestine. 

It is my opinion that the manner in 
which Great Britain pursued her im- 
perial objectives made a contribution to 
the causes of each of two world wars. 

Great Britain’s habit of insinuating 
that she fought the war for us is, to me, 
intolerable. Iam one of those who think 
she should be reminded that she was at- 
tacked, and fought to defend herself in a 
war she helped to cause. 

I have been unable to escape the con- 
viction that Great Britain is always will- 
ing to espouse international ideals when 
she is on the verge of defeat, and to turn 
from them when her allies drive back 
her enemy and the threat to her exist- 
ence wanes. 7am not able to forget that 
the Atlantic Charter was satisfactory to 
her when she was beaten to her knees, 
but when with our help she rose again 
she lost no time in making the proud 
disclosure that her Prime Minister did 
not occupy his position for the purpose 
of presiding over the liquidation of the 
British Empire. 

All these things would be relevant to 
a decision upon the making of a gift or 
merely a loan intended solely for the ben- 
efit of Britain. They are not relevant 
to a decision for or against the approval 
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of an agreement affecting the interests 
of the United States. 

It is only with the interests of the 
United States that I am concerned. 

The successful operation of our eco- 
nomic system has always been largely 
dependent on foreign trade. When our 
present abnormal domestic demand has 
been satisfied we shall be more depend- 
ent on exports and imports in the years 
ahead. We must buy from other coun- 
tries many of the raw materials needed 
by our industries as well as important 
goods demanded by American consum- 
ers. We shall require a foreign market 
for our surpluses. A large part of our 
production will have to be sold abroad 
if our industry and agriculture are to 
prosper. We must have a satisfactory 
volume of trade between our Nation and 
other nations if we are to have full] pro- 
duction, full employment, and a national 
income sufficiently large to stabilize our 
economy and provide adequate revenue 
to our Government. No class or segment 
of the American people is without an 
interest in the maintenance of foreign 
trade. 

Before the war, Britain imported more 
goods than any other nation in the 
world. She imported more goods from 
the United States than did any other 
nation in the world. Britain and the 
United States between them conducted 
three-fourths of the entire trade of the 
world. Obviously if we are to live ina 
world in which our economy will have a 
fair chance to thrive we have a con- 
siderable interest in restoring, so far as 


we can, opportunities which formerly 
were open to us in foreign trade. 

The proposed financial agreement will 
enable Britain to discontinue discrimina- 
tory practices which the condition of her 


economy has forced her to pursue. This 
agreement will make it possible for 
American exporters to obtain payments 
in dollars for their goods instead of being 
compelled to accept payment in a foreign 
currency. It will enable Britain to re- 
move restrictions on the convertibility 
of sterling for current transactions, and 
thus it will become possible to convert 
into dollars payments made by England 
to other countries for her imports so that 
those other countries will have the means 
of purchasing goods in the United States 
with the currency of the United States. 
It will enable Britain to dissolve the 
sterling area dollar pool and make pos- 
sible the liquidation of the blocked- 
sterling balances so that American ex- 
porters will have a fair competitive 
chance to export into the markets of 
those countries that are now parties to 
these restrictive trade arrangements. 
In addition to these things Britain has 
agreed to support the American proposal 
for an international trade organization 
to reduce trade barriers and eliminate 
trade discriminations. This should con- 
tribute materially to the success of the 
forthcoming United Nations Trade Con- 
ference. 

This proposal cannot be considered on 
a basis which would be proper for the 
consideration of a commercial loan. It 
is not a commercial loan. It does not 
resemble a commercial loan. In a com- 
mercial loan transaction the lender ex- 
pects two things: (1) The payment of the 


interest, and (2) the repayment of the 
principal. The present proposal is in its 
nature and by its terms a financial agree- 
ment by which the United States ex- 
pects to obtain three things: (1) The 
payment of the interest on the credit 
granted Great Britain; (2) the repay- 
ment of the principal amount of the 
credit and (3) the creation of conditions 
in international trade which will enable 
American exports to reach markets from 
which extensive bilatera] trade arrange- 
ments do, and in the absence of our ap- 
proval of this agreement will continue to 
exclude them. In fact the most import- 
ant element in the proposed financial 
agreement is the creation of interna- 
tional conditions of multilateral trade in 
which American commerce can thrive, 
and the termination of bilateral arrange- 
ments which must be in each instance 
inimical to our welfare. 

The interest rate provided for in the 
agreement is less than Britain would 
have to pay on acommercial loan. There 
is justification for this. In a commer- 
cial loan the interest is the only reward 
for lending the money. Under the pro- 
posed financial agreement between the 
United States and Britain the interest 
on the credit is only part of what will 
be gained by the United Stz-tes. 

In opposition to the making of this 
agreement, it is urged that “veterans and 
old folks should be adequately taken care 
of before we make any gigantic loans or 
gifts to foreign countries.” Our coun- 
try will take care, unquestionably ade- 
quate care, of its veterans and old folks. 
In order to fulfill this obligation we must 
not permit hatred or rash decisions to 
preclude us from adopting measures 
which will contribute to the maintenance 
of a thriving economy in the United 
States. A prosperous trade is the best 
guaranty of the Nation’s ability to care 
for its veterans and old folks. 

I do not think the agreement creates 
inflationary dangers. If Britain uses the 
full amount of the credit over a period 
of 5 years and our production during 
that period averages, as it ought to, 
$150,000,000,000 a year the amount of the 
credit would equal about one-half of 1 
percent of the total American product. 
I am convinced by the evidence that 
there is good reason to expect that Brit- 
ain will use the credit chiefly to pur- 
chase commodities of which adequate 
supplies will be available. As to those 
commodities which may be in short sup- 
ply we can and should protect the in- 
terests of our people by exercising a suit- 
able control through export licenses. 
There is nothing in the proposed agree- 
ment which will prevent this. 

In my study of this matter I have been 
impressed by the number and reputation 
of the national organizations that are 
supporting the proposed agreement. 
Among them are the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the American 
Bankers Association, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and the National Farmers’ 
Union. These organizations are not 
capable of supporting any plan to give 
away our Nation’s substance, to dissipate 
its wealth, or to intrigue the American 
taxpayer into providing funds for the 
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support of any country but his own 
They support the proposed agreement 
because they see in it advantages to the 
United States, means of enhancing oy; 
national prosperity and welfare. 

No one can escape being impressed by 
the views set forth in the statement fileg 
with the Committee on Banking anq 
Currency by Mr. William K. Jackson, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States: 


After carefully studying all angles of the 
problem, we are convinced that our own 
economy will be in better shape by reason 
of this credit. It is true that it will make 
the early balancing of the Budget a little 
more difficult. But we believe that the pros- 
pect of a regularly balanced Budget in future 
years will be vastly better. The credit should 
contribute to domestic economic conditions 
which will assure maximum revenues to the 
Treasury. 

* + . 7 a 


Taking into account the importance to our 
economy of an expanded world trade, the 
credit 1s an investment which should yield 
returns in the form of greater tax revenues 
as well as in more employment and higher 
standards of living. 

Inasmuch as the credit is for productive 
purposes there is every reason to believe that 
it will be repaid. If it accomplishes the pur- 
pose of establishing world trade on a multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory basis it will be 


‘well worth the cost, whether or not the in- 


terest is fully paid. However, the $140,000,000 
of annual interest payments, including the 
lend-lease and surplus-property obligations, 
should not be an excessive burden upon the 
United Kingdom. 


My study of the committee hearings 
on the proposed: agreement, as well as a 
considerable volume of documents, 
pamphlets, and other writings for and 
against it, has led me to conclusions 
which I find aptly expressed in these 
three paragraphs from the column of Mr. 
David Lawrence published in the Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C., on July 9, 
1946: 


Actually the British loan is of direct con- 
cern to American factories and plants which 
scon will face widespread unemployment 
unless the markets of the world can absorb 
the surplus productiin of American indus- 
try. Inevitably the present shortages will 
be eliminated, and supply will catch up with 
demand. American producers will not be 
able to continue to pay high wages or, rather, 
to continue high-employment levels, unless 
a@ substantial amount of production can 
move into world trade. 

If the British loan fails, .n entirely differ- 
ent and doubtless anti-United States sys- 
tem of distribution of. the world’s goods will 
develop instead of that which is contem- 
plated under the British-American agree- 
ment. At present a vast area of the earth's 
surface is inaccessible to American goods, 
because the British in that area, known as 
the sterling area, control foreign exchange. 
Under the new agreement, if passed by Con- 
gress, a large number of countries will be 
opened to dollar exchange. 

7 * * * . 

The theory that A. -erica is lending money 
to Britain merely to fin nce socialistic en- 
terprises inside Britain is fallacious. The 
loan has nothing to do with Britain's inter- 
nal economy and is concerned wholly with 
external operations in currency exchange. 
The agreement really should have been la- 
beled as “a plan to promote world trade, to 
maintain high-employment levels in the 
United States, and help ward off a depres- 
sion when supply balances demand in the 
domestic market.” 








It seems to me the facts preponderate 
in favor of a belief that the proposed 
agreement will promote the economic in- 
terests of the United States. But our 
national interests are not only economic, 
They are concerned, tcc, with the estab- 
lishment of world conditions in which 
there will not be a constant threat to the 
permanence of our institutions of free- 
dom. No nation in the world has a 
creater stake than ours in the establish- 
ment of permanent world peace. A step 
in the direction of world-wide multilat- 
eral trade is a step toward such a peace. 
The preservation of our strength and in- 
fluence as a nation is a movement in the 
same direction. Until the job of estab- 
lishing the institutions upon which the 
peace of the world will depend has made 
a greater progress than it has made to 
date all our calculations regarding the 
security of our country must be based 
upon the assumption that the world we 
live in is tough. In such a world our 
country cannot afford to be weak. We 
cannot afford to sacrifice the strength 
that comes from promoting trade rela- 
tions with a nation which, in a crisis, can 
be expected to stand on our side. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have within the past few days received 
two very disturbing communications 
telling me of the serious consequence that 
has resulted from the recent lifting of 
price controls. One of these. a telegram 
from Walter Getty, a veteran of World 
War II, who resides in Alton, Ill, de- 
scribes the manner in which his rent has 
been doubled by his landlord. The other 
a letter from Mr. John Hoffman, of Belle- 
ville, Ill., describes the effect that the 
lifting of controls has had on the price of 
food. I include herewith these two com- 
munications and should like to remark 
that unless we hastily reimpose sound 
stabilization controls, these two appeals 
are but a brief glimpse of the flood of 
Similar appeals that.each of us will be 
receiving in the immediate future. 

ALTON, Itu., July 10, 1946. 
Congressman MELVIN PRICE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Veteran of World War II—2 years in States, 
‘wo in Europe. Landlord has doubled rent 


ind —s eviction, Please vote for rent 
Watter D. GETTY. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., July 10, 1946. 
Hon. MEtvin Pricer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drsr Sir: The matter of price control to 
the average person today is a serious matter, 
since the control ceased no doubt you are 
aware of what has happened. The principal 

d items jumped 50 to 100 percent, such 
‘Ss butter 80 cents per pound; milk, 17 cents 
per quart; meat products likewise, etc. 
There are thousands of workers who cannot 


pay these prices and meet their other neces- 
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sary living cost, such as rent, clothing, taxes, 
insurance, etc. You are representing the 
people and not a few pressure groups and 
the people look to you for protection against 
inflation. 

Unless there is some type of price control 
conditions will be terrible, business has 
demonstrated that fact since control ceased. 
You know there has been a production strike 
against control. During control goods were 
not available and now they are more plentiful 
but beyond the ability of the average person 
to pay the price. 

I realize there has been much pressure to 
remove control. However, it does appear 
you cannot pass your responsibility to the 
people to protect them against inflation and 
especially those necessary items as food, 
clothing, shelter, utilities, etc. 

Gallop tells us only one in seven people 
write their Congressman. I do not know 
what the other six all wish but do know 
most of them want price control and this is 
my desire. 

I want business to make a fair profit and 
think this can be done and still have a 
fair price for goods. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN R. HOFFMAN. 





Railroad Retirement—At What Cost 
Special Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, there are mil- 
lions of people in this country who feel 
that pressure groups are exercising an 
influence in the legislative and admin- 
istrative affairs of this Government out 
of all proportion to their numbers. It is 
felt that as a result, special privileges 
are being built up to the burden and dis- 
advantage of the general masses of our 
citizenship. 

Those who entertain this apprehension 
may well have their fears accentuated by 
what is taking place in the treatment of 
the railroad retirement bill, H. R. 1362. 
This is a complex piece of legislation pro- 
posing greatly enlarged benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act to create 
burdens that will run into billions of 
dollars in a comparatively few years. 

This bill is substantially defective in 
its legislative ana administrative pro- 
visions. It proposes to extend benefits 
for purposes having little or no warrant 
in our social security programs. It would 
impose upon employers who come within 
the bill taxes two or three times as high 
as those imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment on any other class of employers for 
similar purposes. If a similar scale of 
benefits were applied to the Nation gen- 
erally, it would impose burdens beyond 
the ability of the Nation to carry and 
preserve our system of free enterprise. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House sought to elim- 
inate these objectionable features. We 
proposed the adoption of a substitute bill 
which would have extended the benefits 
under the present Railroad Retirement 


Act by more than $65,000,000 per year 
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above present benefits, but without the 
extreme provisions carried in H. R. 1362. 

When the railroad retirement bill came 
before the Congress on the 3d of July, as 
will appear by the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
of that date, amendments were offered 
in conformity with those proposed by 
the committee substitute. Every amend- 
ment so offered was approved by the 
Committee of the Whole by a decisive 
majority. When the matter came before 
the House on a roll call vote, 144 Mem- 
bers did not vote. Of the remaining 288 
Members, 108 voted for the amendmenis 
and 180 against the amendments. There- 
upon, H. R. 1362 was adopted as originally 
filed without the slightest amendment to 
improve its great defects. 

I think it inconceivable that the House 
would have taken such action on such a 
measure had there been no pressure 
groups involved. 

The Federal Government is sponsor- 
ing three different systems of social 
security. One is for the Government em- 
ployees; another for the railroad em- 
ployees; and a third is general, applying 
to various classes of employees under 
the Social Security Act. Under the first 
system, only employees of the public are 
included. Under the other two, the bene- 
ficiaries are under private employment. 
Certainly some reasonably comparable 
provisions are required in fairness as 
between different classes of privately em- 
ployed persons. A startling inequality of 
treatment as between these two classes 
of privately employed would be estab- 
lished by the pending bill. 

What we do now as to railroad em- 
ployees will be far reaching as a prece- 
dent for burdens and responsibilities 
that must be assumed by industries and 
their employees of the Nation generally. 

Democratic government is the nega- 
tion of class government at any level. 
Equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none are goals of democratic govern- 
ment. Special privilege legislation in any 
form is based on advantages to the few 
at the expense of the many. 

I now state in epitomized form the pro- 
visions of H. R. 1362, for which the 180 
Members voted, and provisions that 
would have been substituted therefor had 
the provisions of the committee bill been 
adopted. 


PROVISIONS OF THE CROSSER EILL—H. R. 1362 


I. This bill, if enacted as it is, would 
create an annual deficit, based on the 
level-payment plan, of about $100,000,- 
000 a year. Under the law this would 
be a charge against the Federal Treasury. 

II. The Crosser bill provides benefits 
for railway employees out of all propor- 
tion to what would be possible in a gen- 
eral social-security plan for employees of 
the Nation. 

If similar benefits were provided for 
45,000,000 employees in the Nation, the 
aggregate cost would be over $20,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

III. The Crosser bill is very inade- 
quately financed, even though it pro- 
vides for an eventual tax rate of 12'%2 
percent for retirement and 3 percent for 
unemployment, making a total of 15'2 
percent of pay roll. 

Actually the retirement tax should be 
14 percent to be on a sound actua- 
rial basis. 


The unemployment system 
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should carry a tax rate of 4 percent to 
support the sickness and maternity bene- 
fits. This would make a total necessary 
tax rate under the Crosser bill of 18 per- 
cent of pay roll, whereas only 1544 per- 
cent is provided for, leaving a deficiency 
of 2% percent ix the tax rate, which is 
equivalent to about $100,000,000 a year. 

Under this bill, if enacted as it is, there 
would be an annual deficiency of that 
amount, based on a level-payment plan. 
Under the law as it would then stand, 
this deficiency would accumulate against 
the general funds of the Treasury. 

IV. The sound financing of the Crosser 
bill would require a tax against the em- 
ployees and the carriers of over $700,- 
000.000 a year on the basis of the present 
annual pay roll of about $4,000,000,000. 

The tax collected last year was about 
$410,000,009. 

V. The Crosser bill provides unem- 
ployment benefits for 26 weeks for all 
unemployed, which is 6 weeks more than 
under the present law. 

VI. The Crosser bill provides unem- 
ployment payments at a maximum rate 
of $25 a week, whereas Social Security 
allows, in most States, $20 or less per 
week. 

The Federal Government allows our 
servicemen only $20 per week. 

The railroad system gives very large 
benefits for partial unemployment. 
Even full benefits are paid if the indi- 
vidual works at full wages for 2 days 
each week, whereas in State systems any 
small amount of employment will usually 
Gisqualify the worker from all or most 
of his benefit. 

Vil. The Crosser bill allows for sick 
benefits at the sole expense of the em- 
ployer for a maximum of 26 weeks at the 
same rate as for unemployment. This 
is an innovation in unemployment in- 
surance plans inasmuch as no connec- 
tion with the employment is required to 
qualify the applicant and the expense is 
borne by the employer without any con- 
tribution from the employees, and even 
though the sickness may be due to mis- 
conduct of the employee. 

Under the Crosser bill an employee 
who has left railroad employment for as 
much as two years can draw unemploy- 
ment insurance or sickness benefits. 

VIII. Under the Crosser bill, mater- 
nity benefits are allowed for 16 weeks at 
rates higher than for unemployment, at 
the sole expense of the employer. 

IX. Under the Crosser bill, unemploy- 
ment benefits and sick benefits may be 
charged against the unemployment fund 
alternately, making a possible gross payg 
ment for as much as 51 weeks per year 
for a single employee. 

Under the Crosser bill a woman out of 
employment with the carriers for as 
much as two years would be entitled to 
craw maternity benefits for 16 weeks 
for a pregnancy that took place when 
she was not in -uch employment. 

X. The Crosser bill creates survivor 
benefits in favor of the widow and de- 
pendents, at rates about 25 percent 
higher than are allowed under Social 
Security. 

When survivorship rights were created 
under the Social Security Act, reductions 
were made from the retirement vay of 


the employees. No such reduction is 
made under the Crosser bill. 

XI. Under the Crosser bill, credit for 
survivorship allowances are made in 
favor of the dependents of those who 
made no contribution whatever to the 
retirement fund and for periods in which 
the employer made no contribution. 

This retroactive feature creates liabil- 
ities against employees and employers 
alike when there was no such obligation 
on them by contract or by law. 

This provision is definitely unconsti- 
tutional as held by the Supreme Court 
several years ago. 

XII. The Crosser bill provides a com- 
plicated and what seems to be an imprac- 
tical system of integrating payments be- 
tween the different agencies of the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the social secu- 
rity and the railroad retirement plans. 
It complicates the administration of the 
finances and admittedly increases the 
difficulties of administrtaion. 

XIII. The Crosser bill creates disabil- 
ity benefits regardless of employment 
connection with the carriers or whether 
the disability had any relation to any in- 
jury or disability suffered by reason of 
the employment. 

Under this bill, a former employee who 
has been out of railroad employment as 
much as 20 or 30 years might hold the 


employer responsible without any fur-. 


ther relationship. 

XIV. The Crosser bill provides for tak- 
ing away from the Burea- of Internal 
Revenue the authority to collect retire- 
ment taxes and places that responsibility 
in the Railroad Retirement Board. 

This prov‘sion with others is protested 
by the Treasury Department on the basis 
that it is contrary to the general policy 
under which the Bureau cf Internal Rev- 
enue is the tax collecting agency of the 
Government. In addition to that, it 
duplicates efforts of Government agen- 
cies and places upon employers the “7uty 
of making separate returns to different 
agencies. 

XV. The Crosser bill also would confer 
upon the Railroad Retirement Board the 
right to make binding decisions as to 
claimants and coverage under social se- 
curity and under railroad retirement. 

XVI. The Crosser bill, with little justi- 
fication, brings into the coverage of the 
act a large number of business concerns 
which have little if any important rela- 
tion to rail transportation. It subjects 
these concerns to retirement and unem- 
ployment taxes greatly in excess of those 
now levied against them under the Social 
Security Act. 

The Treasury Department protests 
these provisions on the grounds that they 
are so indefinite and uncertain as to cre- 
ate many uncertainties and difficulties of 
administration. 

XVII. The Crosser bill has important 
difficulties from a legislative standpoint 
which should be corrected before it be- 
comes a law, as a necessity for good ad- 
ministration. For example, increased 
taxes over the present rates are provided 
for retroactively to July 1, 1945. 
PROVISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE FOR 

THE CROSSER BILL 

I. This bill gives survivor benefits 

on the same scale as those of the general 
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Social-Security System. .The railroaq 
system is kept completely independent 
of the Social-Security System so that 
administration is greatly simplified. No 
payments are made in respect to those 
dying before 1947 or those not having 
paid sufficient contributions to be in- 
sured. The additional payments made 
to beneficiaries will average about 
$48,000,600 a year but there is a savings 
of $40,000,000 a year over the Crosser 
bill. 

II. Disability benefits are paid to the 
same classes as under the Crosser bill but 
are limited to disabilities caused by em- 
ployment with the carriers. The addi- 
tional benefits amount to $8,000,000 a 
year or a savings of $32,000,000 a year 
over the Crosser bill. 

III. Increased minimum annuities for 
the lower paid are provided in the same 
way under both bills. 

IV. No changes in the present law for 
unemployment benefits are provided, 
Sickness and maternity benefits under 
the Crosser bill, paid for solely by the 
carriers, are eliminated. This makes a 
saving of $64,000,000 a year on the aver- 
age. 

V. Merit rating is introduced for un- 
employment insurance so as to reduce the 
tax paid by the carriers when experience 
has been favorable. This corresponds to 
the situation prevailing in almost all 
State systems under social security. 

VI. Adequate tax rates are provided to 
support the benefits of both the retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance sys- 
tems, whereas under the Crosser bill 
there is an insufficiency amounting to 
$100,000,000 a year. 

VII. New benefits for employees and 
their survivors amounting to $68,000,000 
a year on the average are provided for in 
the committee bill, but there is a sav- 
ing of $136,000,000 a year over the 
Crosser bill. 

VIII. Unemployment insurance taxes 
are to be collected by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue which is the agency set 
up for tax collections. The Railroad Re- 
tirement Board is not given the irrev- 
ocable authoriiy over other Government 
agencies as in the Crosser bill. 

IX. Coverage is maintained at the 
present clearly defined basis and is not 
extended to ihe indefinite boundaries as 
in the Crosser bill. 

X. The retirement tax rate is increased 
to make the present retirement system 
solvent, whereas the Crosser bill has an 
increase for this purpose only hal: as 
large as required, according to the latest 
actuarial valuation conducted by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 


COST ESTIMATES 


The estimates of cost made in this 
statement are based on the present pay 
roll of about $4.000,000,000 per year and 
actuarial estimates of the liabilities to 
be incurred. Unforeseeable events make 
sucl estimates uncertain to a degree, but 
the figures presented are within the rea- 
sonable probabilities. They are certain- 
ly definite so as to illustrate correctly 
the unwarranted and improvident char- 
acter of the legislation proposed. 

WHERE IS PUBLIC PROTECTION 


When the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion was under consideration, a fear of 











the influence of special groups was sug- 
gested. The view seemed to be accepted 
that special privileges granted under the 
pressure of group action would not be 
tolerated because the burden of such 
privileges would fali upon the great ma- 
jority o1 the people who would suffer the 
burden of such special privileges. In 
other words, it was thought the victims 
of special privileges would furnish a re- 
sistance that would protect the public 
against special group legislation. 

There are just three barriers under the 
Federal Government on which the pub- 
lic must depend for its protection against 
unjust or oppressive legislation from any 
source. One of these barriers is the 
House of Representatives, another is the 
Senate, and the other is the Executive 
head of the Nation. For their protection 
the unorganized public must look to us 
Members of Congress or to the Presi- 
dent. If we fail to give proper protection 
to the public, the Government fails. 





Congressman Izac Holds Congressional 
Medal of Honor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the things I have wanted 
to do before my retirement from Con- 
gress at the end of this session is to say a 
few words regarding the record of my 
friend and colleague from the Twenty- 
— District of California, Epovarp V. 
ZAC, 

The Members of the House, and 
especially those on the Naval Affairs 
Committee, know with what distinction 
the gentleman from California, Ep. Izac, 
has served his country during the war 
that ended almost a year ago. But per- 
haps there are many of us here who do 
not know the story of his equally dis- 
tinguished service as a combatant dur- 
ing the First World War. 

Ep. Izac is the only Member of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives who has 
won the Congressional Medal of Honor— 
the highest award for military valor that 
this Nation bestows. In all the history 
of our country I find only three names 
of Members of Congress listed as holders 
of this highest award; one of the three 
—_ our own colleague, Congressman 
ZAC, 

I should like to quote from the official 
citation made by the Secretary of the 
Navy on November 11, 1920, in recogni- 
tion of Lieutenant Izac’s services beyond 
the call of duty: 

When the U. 8. 8. President Lincoln was 
attacked and sunk by the German submarine 
U-90 on May 31, 1918, Lieutenant Izac was 
Captured and held as a prisoner on board 
the U-90 until the return of the submarine 
to Germany, when he was confined to a 
prison camp. During his stay on the U-90 
he obtained information of the movements 
of German submarines, which was so im- 

rtant that he determined to escape with 
‘ View to making this information available 
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to the United States and Allied naval author- 


ities. In attempting to carry out this plan, 
he jumped throvgh the window of a rap- 
idly moving train at the imminent risk of 
death, not only from the nature of the act 
itself, but from the fire of the armed German 
soldiers who were guarding him. Having 
been recaptured and reconfined, he made a 
second and successful attempt to escape, 
breaking his way through barbed wire fences 
and deliberately drawing the fire of the 
armed guards in the hope of permitting 
others to escape during the confusion. He 
made his way through the mountains of 
southwestern Germany, having only raw veg- 
etables for food, and at the end swam the 
River Rhine during the night in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of German sentries. 
For the President, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary oj the Navy. 


During the Second World War, Repre- 
sentative Izac was chairman of a special 
subcommittee set up to investigate con- 
ditions in vital port areas of the United 
States. The reports issued by this sub- 
committee resulted in the correction of 
serious congestion and other conditions 
that were impeding war production, 
especially in crowded shipbuilding cen- 
ters. Hundreds of thousands of war 
workers can thank the Izac subcommit- 
tee for helping to make working and liv- 
ing conditions more tolerable in the 
rapidly expanding war production com- 
munities. 

Another outstanding contribution is 
Representative Izac’s work as chairman 
of the subcommittee which conducted an 
inspection tour of our Pacific Island 
bases. With his characteristic thorough- 
ness Mr. Izac submitted a most compre- 
hensive and valuable report dealing with 
the strategic, economic, political, clima- 
tological, and racial factors involved in 
our relationships with these islands. 

The people of the Nation, the State of 
California, and the Twenty-third Dis- 
trict of the Golden State have been well 
served by Ep. Izac throughout his five 
terms in Congress. 





Master of Ohio State Grange Urges Pas- 
sage of House Joint Resolution 325 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad to have included with 
my remarks herewith, letter to me from 
the master of the Ohio State Grange, 
Mr. Joseph W. Fichter, and also copy of 
his letter to Secretary Anderson: 


Outro STaTE GRANGE, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 10, 1946. 

My Dear Mr. Voornis: I am glad to re- 
ceive in last Saturday's mail a reprint from 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of your speeches 
of March 7, 25, 28, and April 4 and 18. 

May I congratulate you on your resolution, 
on your letter to the President, and on your 
remarks in Congress. The people are with 
you on this action. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter which I sent 
to Secretary Anderson on April 1 and which 
I released to the press. If it will help the 
cause, I shall be glad to have you include 
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the letter in your extension of remarks on 
House Joint Resolution 325. 
Sincerely, 
JOsEPH W. FICHTER, 
Master, Ohio State Grange. 
OnIo STATE GRANGE, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 1, 1946. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C 

Deak MR. ANDERSON: For humanitarian 
reasons and for the purpose of building the 
peace, we must devote ourselves to the ut- 
most in making food available to the starv- 
ing people in the world 

During the annual session of the Ohio 
State Grange last December a resolution was 
unanimously adopted urging the Congress to 
provide funds immediately to relieve the food 
situation and suggesting that the local 
granges throughout the State use as a proj- 
ect this year the donation of food in per- 
sonal gifts or in connection with the agen- 
cies for the relief of starving peoples. 

Grange members are responding in a splen- 
did way to this suggestion. They are mak- 
ing g°-nerous donations of food and money. 

They are disturbed, however, by the rap- 
idly diminishing food supply and by the pos- 
sibility that unfavorable weather could seri- 
ously curtail food production this summer. 
They feel that food supplies should be used 
for essential needs only. 

Therefore, I urge you as Secretary of Agri- 
culture to stop the use of grain and sugar 
in the production of alcoholic beverages dur- 
ing the food emergency. When children are 
crying for bread, adults cannot justify the 
luxury of liquor 

Also, I call your attention to the urgency 
of immediate action to provide farm ma- 
chinery, repair parts, and such items as bal- 
ing wire which farms need so desperately 
to produce and harvest crops this year. The 
shortage in these items is much more cerious 
than it was during the war 

Furthermore, the farm-labor situation con- 
tinues to be acute. The uncertainty about 
retaining experienced labor throughout the 
season prevents the planning of farm opera- 
tions. Migratory labor is not sufficient nor 
certain. 

Parmers appeal to you to acquaint the 
President with the shortages of labor and 
equipment facing them. As the war has !.een 
over for 7 months, farmers know there is no 
excuse for these shortages. Explanations no 
longer suffice. The Government has demon- 
strated its ability to meet other emergencies, 
and it can meet the food emergency It 
cannot afford to fail to do so. You can de- 
pend on the full cooperation of farmers in 
producing food for the starving people of 
the world if they have the labor and equip- 
ment to do the job 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH W. FICHTER, 
Master, Ohio State Grange. 





The Children Are Hungry; Will We 
Feed Them? 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress today, by passing the British loan 
resolution, has again demonstrated that 
the American people are rejecting the 
spirit of isolation which followed World 
War I. It is another step toward re- 
habilitating our war-stricken allies. 
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The following editorial by H. B. Sny- 
der, editor of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, reminds us that we must con- 
tinue our war sacr'fices so as to relieve 
hunger and starvation in war-devastated 
nations. 


THE CHILDREN ARE HUNGRY; WILL WE FEED 
THEM? 

Hunger is abroad in the world. 

It’s our problem, as well as that of other 
fortunate nations, to do what we can to fight 
world starvation. 

For the American people, the task is a 
simple one. It involves reducing our use 
of wheat and fats, substituting the other 
focds that are available to us, and fighting 
waste just as we did during the war 

It’s not a great task. Noone in the United 
States has the remotest chance of going hun- 
gry as a result. We have been the best fed 
among the nations and we still will be. 

But the food we can save will make the 
difference bet'veen life and death in many 
other countries It can prevent swollen, dis- 
torted bodies among the youth of Europe 
and Asia, can prevent the distortion of mind 
and morals that goes with severe undernour- 
ishment. 

Food is the key to preserving the order and 
stability of the world, as Herbert Hoover said 
in Cairo. Food is the key to peace. Fmpty 
stomachs mean lawlessness and disorder in 
the small community, and they mean un- 
stable government on the national level 

Europe’s food problem also is tied up with 
such things as coal and industrial produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. When the Ger- 
man ration was cut from 1,500 to 1,000 cal- 
ories a day, coal production in the Ruhr 
dropped sharply. Men who don’t have 
enough to eat can’t do a normal day’s work. 

This is an emergency situation. “This 
crisis has a definite terminal date,” Hoover 
said. “That date is arrival of the next har- 
vest.” Until that date, it’s just a question 
of food from those who can share or starva- 
tion and misery. 

As we said, the task for the American 
people is simply set forth. So is the task 
for our Government. It’s the task of buying 
up the essential grain and utilizing it, either 
as part of the United States contribution to 
UNRRA or through sales to foreign countries, 
to alleviate the hunger. 

Other nations are sharing their foodstuffs. 
Some may do better, in proportion to their 
resources, than we do. Some may not do 
as well. But this isn’t a time to quibble 
over what our share should be. 

Children are hungry, the world over, and 
we can do much to feed them. Our share 
of the burden is every bit of the load we can 
carry. Death by bomb or bullet is much 
more merciful than the slow torture of death 
by hunger. 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following letter and reso- 
lution: 

City oF LONG BEACH, 
Long Beach, Calif., July 10, 1946. 
Hon. CLype DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: The City Council of the City of 

Long Beach, at its meeting of July 2, 1946, 


adopted an emergency rent-control ordinance 
and also adopted the following motion: 

“Councilman Crawford moved, seconded by 
Councilman Pavey, that Congressman DOYLE 
and the Senators be sent a copy of this ordi- 
nance, with a request that the Congressman 
urge upon Congress that when they pass this 
new rule they make it necessary that the 
administrator of the law set up local com- 
mittees, before whom cases pertaining to rent 
control shall be tried, and give them the 
power to enforce their decisions. Carried by 
the following vote: 

“Ayes: Councilmen Pavey, Wagner, Clark, 
Klocksiem, Chace, Brower, Moxley, Crawford, 
Lewis. 

“Noes: None. 

“Absent: None.” 

In accordance with the above action, I am 
transmitting herewith a certified copy of 
ordinance No. C-2522. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK J. BEGGS, 
City Clerk. 
Ordinance No. C-2522 


An emergency ordinance making it unlaw- 
ful to charge more than a reasonable rent 
for any dwelling in the city of Long Beach; 
defining reasonable rent; making it un- 
lawful to remove a tenant except for speci- 
fied causes; providing an expiration date 
of ordinance of August 31, 1946, and pro- 
viding penalties for the violation hereof 
The City Council of the City of Long Beach 

ordains as follows: 

SECTION 1. The following words, as used 
in this ordinance, shall have the signification 
attached to them in this section, unless other- 
wis’ clearly apparent from the context: 

(a) Dwelling: The word “dwelling” shall 
mean and include any building or structure, 
or portion thereof, designed, built, rented, 
leased, let or hired out to be occupied, or 
which is occupied, for living purposes, and 
any services as hereinafter defined, pro- 
vided in connection therewith. 

(b) Services: The word “services” shall 
mean and include garages, garage spaces, 
parking spaces, water, gas, electricity, linens, 
laundry service, telephone service, cleaning 
service, janitor service, use of washers, iron- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, or other accommoda- 
tions or benefits furnished in connection with 
the renting or hiring of a dwelling. 

(c) Rent: The word “rent” shall mean 
and include the pecuniary or other compen- 
sation charged or received for the use of a 
dwelling for a specific period of time. 

(d) Reasonable rent: The words “reason- 
able rent” shall mean and include a rent for 
a dwelling not to exceed 20 percent greater 
than the rent charged or received for the 
same dwelling for the month of June 1946, 
or any rental period, or portion thereof, in 
said month. 

(e) Person: The word “person” shall mean 
and include an individual, either acting as 
principal, agent, employee, or otherwise, a 
receiver, a trustee, a copartnership, joint ad- 
venturers, a firm, an unincorporated asso- 
ciation, a syndicate, a corporation, a so0- 
ciety or a trust, whether acting for himself 
or itself or in any representative capacity. 

Src. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to charge or receive rent for any dwelling in 
the city of Long Beach which is greater than 
the reasonable rent for said dwelling. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to fail, refuse, or neglect to provide any 
services that were provided in connection 
with the renting or hiring of a dwelling 
during the month of June 1946, or any rental 
period or portion thereof, in said month. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to remove any tenant from any dwelling by 
action to evict or recover possession, or to 
attempt the same, so long as the tenant con- 
tinues to pay the reasonable rent for said 
dwelling, unless: 

(a) The tenant has unreasonably refused 
the landlord access to the dwelling for the 
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purpose of inspectior or showing the dwell. 
ing to a prospective purchaser, prospective 
mortgagee, or other person having a legiti- 
mate interest therein; 

(b) The tenant has violated a substantia) 
obligation of his tenancy other than the 
obligation to pay rent,,and has continued or 
failed to cure such violation after written 
notice by the landlord that the violation ex- 
ists; 

(c) The tenant is committing or per- 
mitting a nuisance, or is using or permitting 
a use of the dwelling for immoral or illegal 
purposes; 

(d) The landlord seeks in good faith to re- 
cover possession of such dwelling for imme- 
diate use and occupancy by himself. 

Sec. 5. This ordinance shall remain jn 
effect until August 31, 1946, unless sooner 
repealed by the City Council of the City of 
Long Beach. 

Sec. 6. If any section, subsection, sentence, 
clause, or phrase of this ordinance is for any 
reason held to be invalid or unconstitutional 
such decision shall not effect the validity ot 
the remaining portions of this ordinance. 
The City Council of the City of Long Beach 
hereby declares that it would have passed 
this ordinance, and each section, subsection, 
sentence, clause, and phrase thereof, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that any one or more other 
sections, subsections, sentences, clauses, or 
phrases be declared invalid or unconstitu- 
tional. 

Sec.7 Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this ordinance shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
to exceed $500 or by imprisonment in the 
city jail of the city of Long Beach for . period 
not exceeding 6 months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment; and each such person, as 
principal, agent, or otherwise, shall be 
deemed guilty of a separate offense for each 
day, during any portion of which the viola- 
tion of, or failure, neglect, or refusal to com- 
ply with any of the provisions of this ordi- 
nance is committed, continued, or permitted 
by such person. 

Sec. 8. This is an emergency measure and 
is urgently required for the immediate preser- 
vation of the public peace, health, safety, and 
welfare by reason of the following facts, 
to wit: 

That on December 8, 1941, the United States 
declared a state of war to exist between said 
United States and the Japanese Empire, and 
on December 11, 1941, declared a state of 
war to exist between said United States and 
Germany; that although hostilities ceased in 
the war with Germany on May 8, 1945, and 
in the war with the Japanese Empire on 
September 2, 1945, during all of the inter- 
vening time and up to and including the 
present time, this Nation was and still is 
at a state of war; our Congress has not yet 
entered into a peace treaty and may not 
for a long time to come; that during all of 
this time the prices of most commodities 
have been controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and in that connection the Office 
of Price Administration froze the rent on 
all dwellings in Long Beach at the price 
charged on March 1, 1942. 

That during the war years and up to and 
including the present time there has been 
a tremendous shortage of housing in Long 
Beach. Workers in this area are leaving 
every day because of their inability to find 
housing, and veterans returning have no place 
to sleep; that thousands of families in this 
area are undergoing great hardships because 
of lack of adequate housing facilities; that 
every effort is being made to construct addi- 
tional houses, but lack cf materials has made 
it impossible to build even a small portion 
of the houses needed to fill the demand; 
that the shortage of housing is so great and 
the need for housing so large, that desperate 
people would pay almost any price to obtain 














a place to live; that, but for the control 
placed on rent prices by the said Office of 
price Administration, the welfare of a great 
body of the Long Beach public would be 
jeopardized by an unprecedented raise in 
rental prices out of all proportions to the 
ability of tenants to pay. 

That at midnight on June 30, 1946, because 
of the veto of a new price administration 
pill by President Harry 8. Truman, all price 
controls in the United States have been lifted; 
that as a result an uncontrolled, unreason- 
able, and unlimited raising of rents has 
occurred; in Long Beach hundreds of tenants 
nave received 30-day notices of rental in- 
creases up to 800 percent, and it is believed 
that thousands of additional tenants will 
be so notified of such exorbitant increases. 
That when said increases take effect large 
numbers of tenants will be unable to pay 
the increased rent and, because of the hous- 
ing shortage, will be unable to locate other 
dwellings on which the rent charged would 
be in an amount which they could afford to 
pay: these people will be forced out upon the 
streets, parks, and beaches in this city. 

As a result the health, welfare, and morals 
of a great number of Long Beach citizens 
will be adversely affected. 

That in an effort to obtain such exorbitant 
increases many landlords have served notices 
of eviction upon their present tenants s0 
as to secure such increased rent from dis- 
tressed persons heretofore homeless; that 
thousands of landlords threaten that, as a 
subterfuge to evade the placing of a reason- 
able maximum on increases of rent they will 
evict their present tenants so as to be able 
to enter into secret agreements with desperate 
persons seeking homes. That this ordinance 
is for the purpose of protecting the health, 
welfare, and morals of the tenants of the 
city of Long Beach until such time as the 
United States Congress enacts a law once 
again to control rent prices. 

That there is no ordinance of the city of 
Long Beach, no statute of the State of Cali- 
fornia, or law of the Federal Government now 
in effect which governs this situation. 

Sec. 9. The city clerk shall certify to a 
separate roll call and vote on the question 
of the emergency of this ordinance and to 
its passage by the vote of five members 
of the City Council of the City of Long 
Beach, and cause the same to be posted in 
three conspicuous places in the city of Long 
Beach, and it shall thereupon take effect. 

This ordinance shall also be adopted by 
the city council as a regular ordinance to 
take effect 30 days after its final] passage, to 
the end that in the event of any defect or 
invalidity in connection with the adoption of 
this ordinance as an emergency measure, the 
same shall, nevertheless, be and become effec- 
tive from and after 30 days after its final 
passage, and the city clerk shall certify to the 
passage of this ordinance by the City Council 
of the City of Long Beach, and shall cause the 
same to be posted in three conspicuous places 
in the city of Long Beach, and it shall, in 
any event, take effect 30 days after its final 
passage, 

I hereby certify that on a separate roll 
call and vote which was taken by the City 
Council of the City of Long Beach upon the 
question of the emergency of this ordinance 
at its meeting of July 2, 1946, the ordinance 
was declared to be an emergency measure 
by the following vote: 

Ayes: Councilmen Pavey, Wagner, Clark, 
Klocksiem, Chace, Brower, Moxley, Crawford, 
Lewis, 

Noes: None. 

Absent: None. 

I further certify that thereafter, at the 
Same meeting, upon a roll call and vote of 
adoption of the ordinance, it was adopted 
by the city council by the following vote: 
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Ayes: Councilmen Pavey, Wagner, Clark, 
Klocksiem, Chace, Brower, Moxley, Crawford, 
Lewis. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: None. 

I further certify that the foregoing ordi- 
nance was thereafter adopted on final read- 
ing by the City Council of the City of Long 
Beach at its meeting of July 9, 1946, by the 
following vote: 

Ayes: Councilmen Pavey, Wagner, Clark, 
Klocksiem, Brower, Moxley, Crawford, Lewis. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: Chace. 

[SEAL] FRANK J. Beces, City Clerk. 

Certified as a true and correct copy. 

FRANK J. BEGGs, 
City Clerk of the City of Long Beach. 
JULY 10, 1946. 





American Forum of the Air 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following program of 
the American Forum of the Air of Febru- 
ary 26, 1946, entitled “What Should We 
Do About the British Loan”: 


ANNOUNCER. What should we do about the 
British loan? Does Britain need our financial 
help? Is the pending financial agreement 
the best answer? 

Once again, the vital issu. of the week dis- 
cussed on your American Forum of the Air. 
[ Applause. ] 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. From 
the Shoreham Hotel in your Nation’s Capital, 
Mutual proudly presents America’s pioneer 
public service radio program, the American 
Forum of the Air. 

The forum presents every Tuesday night 
at this same time the vital issue of the week, 
both sides of that issue, and the men who 
affect the decisions. 

Theodore Granik, attorney and moderator, 
founded this forum program 18 years ago. 
Tonight is our eighteenth birthday which 
makes us the oldest public discussion pro- 
gram in American radio. 

The forum has changed locations during 
the 18 years of its life and it has changed its 
format occasionally, always improving its 
service to the people in fulfillment of its 
goal—the full and public discussion of all 
sides of all issues. 

At this point, on behalf of Mr. Granik and 
the entire staff of the American Forum, we 
extend our sincere thanks for the hundreds 
of congratulatory messages we have been 
receiving on our birthday from Cabinet of- 
ficers, Senators, Congressmen, Government 
officials, and others. 

During these past years the announcers 
who have introduced these programs have 
changed frequently, but this one line re- 
mains the same: “And now here is your 
chairman, Theodore Granik!” [Applause.] 

Chairman Grarik. Good evening. Last 
September, at the conclusion of the war, top 
financial representatives of Great Britain 
came to Washington to meet with our State 
Department and financial authorities. They 
discussed a new financial arrangement 
whereby the United States would make avail- 
able to Great Britain sufficient money to 
help restore the British economy. 

Their goal was to start the wheels of world 
trade moving once again. After weeks of 
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negotiations, a figure of $3,750,000,000 was 
finally decided upon as the sum Congress 
should be asked to approve 

The announcement met varying reactions, 
both in London and in Washington. Some 
members of the British Parliament attacked 
the conditions of the loan. They said the 
British representatives had come away with 
a bad bargain. 

Here in Washington, reaction has been 
slowly building, until now, on the eve of 
Senate hearings, there are two emphatic and 
quite articulate groups on both sides of the 
question. 

Although part of this subject is tied up 
emotionally with years of what some claim 
have been questionable financial transac- 
tions with the British, for the most part 
both the opposition and the proponents rest 
their case on cold logic. 

Those who are opposed claim that the 
money could be better spent in getting our 
own house in order. They say we should 
allow our returning veterans to borrow more 
money at a lower rate of interest than the 
present GI bill allows or grant veterans out- 
right bonuses. 

There is the complaint by various Senators 
that the negotiations were conducted too 
secretly, and that much more information 
should be forthcoming before Congress acts 

Some also want to know whether or not 
the British loan is the forerunner of similar 
loans to Russia and other nations. 

Those in favor claim that this new loan 
agreement is different in almost every respect 
from the old war debt—that this loan will 
go largely for purchases of raw materials and 
equipment to help restore the British econ- 
omy. 

Most of the money, they say, will be spent 
right here in the United States. Proponents 
also point out that by the terms of this loan, 
Great Britain is to end at once exchange con- 
trols on day-by-day business transactions 
with Americans, and within a year exchange 
controls throughout the entire sterling bloc 
area. 

They point out also that Congress has al- 
ready paved the way for such international 
economic cooperation by extending the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, expanding the 
Export-Import Bank, and providing addi- 
tional funds for UNRRA. 

Those are the high lights for you, Mr. and 
Mrs. America, whose decision this ultimately 
becomes. We pose the question: “What 
should we do about the British loan?” 

We have as our guests four distinguished 
authorities. First, a noted American who 
played a leading part in the negotiations with 
the representatives of Great Britain on this 
financial agreement, the Assistant Secretary 
of State, Hon. William L. Clayton. Mr. Clay- 
ton. 

Mr. CLayTon. Mr. Granik and ladies and 
gentleman, I am for the British agreement— 
and I prefer to call it an agreement rather 
than a loan, the loan only being one aspect 
of it—because this agreement is an essential 
element in the organization of the postwar 
world for economic peace among nations, 
without which world peace cannot long be 
preserved. 

Without the British agreement, nations 
are almost certain to continue the course cn 
which they were set by two world wars—a 
course of economic nationalism, of closed 
markets, of economic blocs patterned along 
the lines of Nazi Germany, with all that such 
a course brings in pulling and hauling be- 


tween nations for more power and more 
trade territory. 
With the British agreement, it is almost 


certain that Britain and the United States, 
with more than half of the world's trade, can 
lead the nations of the world back to a sys- 
tem of open markets where every country is 
free to trade with every other country on 
equal terms, where economic blocs become 
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impossible, and where the trade of the world 
develops and expands under a system of 
natural competition with increased produc- 
tion, increased consumption, and a rising 
standard of living for all peoples everywhere. 

Chairman Granrtk. Thank you, Mr. Clay- 
ton. And now one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of .he House of Representatives, a good 
friend of the Forum, the distinguished Con- 
gressman from the State of Misscuri, Repre- 
sentative DEwEyY SHorrT. 

Representative SHort. Chairman Granik, I 
am against this proposed Eritish loan with 
all my heart and soul. I talk as 1 vote, and I 
vote as I talk. I would like the world to 
know just how much money our opponents 
would be willing to lend a neighbor to whom 
they made a loan 25 years ago, which has 
never been repaid, and whether they would 
be anxious to give him another $3,750,000,000 
now. 

Most of the people who favor this loan do 
not care much about the taxpayer’s money. 
They are great liberals with the other guy’s 
dough. Charity begins at home. A good 
citizen is not the man who takes care of 
the whole community and lavishly wastes his 
substance upon his neighbors while his own 
wife and children are in want and need. 
You do not have to go to Europe to find 
misery. I have seen it; I have seen it dozens 
of times in every country over there during 
the past quarter of a century, and I have seen 
it hundreds of times right here in the United 
States 

So long as I know they have crown jewels 
of the king and the czar—and I have seen 
them, they are brilliant and would bring a 
neat sum on any market today, enough to 
run any government for quite a while—as 
long as they wear ermine and emeralds in 
London and Moscow, as long as foreign assets 
are hidden in nearly every country of the 
world, I am not going to vote for one dollar 
to take food out of the mouths of my own 
people. Our old people are now drawing 
inadequate pensions, not enough for medi- 
cine, let alone fuel, rent, food, and clothing. 
Why not take care of them before the rest 
of the world? 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Congress- 
man SHorT. Next, an authority we are al- 
ways delighted to have with us on thic pro- 
gram, one of our very good friends, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from the State of Flor- 
ida, Senator CLAUDE PEPPER 

Senator PEeprper. Mr Granik, ladies and 
gentleman, I feel very profoundly that we 
will be making an invaluable contribution 
to the peace and security of the world by 
immediate passage of this financial agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. I say that because it is good 
business for America to make this loan. 
And why do I say that? In the first place, 
because this loai is not a gift; is is an 
agreement to help the best customer the 
United States ever had to get to be that 
good customer again. 

This loan to Great Britain will make it 
possible for Britain to buy the products of 
American industry, particularly the heavy 
goods industries which depend so much on 
export markets. I say it is good business 
for America because it will benefit every sec- 
tion of our ecOnomy--agriculture, industry, 
and labor, for they bought half a billion 
dollars’ worth of goods, half of them agricul- 
tural products, in 1937. 

Frankly, I am a little at a loss to under- 
stand the reasons for this presumed hostility 
to this financial agreement. Certainly upon 
refiection, the opposition does not want the 
alternative of exchange restrictions and the 
continuance of emergency controls which 
will keep American goods from British mar- 
kets—and I might say from other markets 
as well. This agreement, on the contrary, 
means a breaking up of the old system of 
unilateral exchange restrictions. By this 
agreement the British have agreed to abolish, 
for example, the sterling pool, which will en- 


able us to build up trade on better terms 
with other nations, as well as the B_itish. 

The events of the last year have made it 
unmistakably clear that international co- 
operation in the political field must rest on 
international economic cooperation. In 
truth, world trade and world peace await 
our decision. 

Chairman GrantIk. Thank you, Senator 
PepPer. Next, another friend of the forum 
who has come to these microphones many 
times to discuss vital issues, the distinguished 
Senator from the State of Colorado, Senator 
Epwin C. JOHNSON. 

Senator JOHNSON. Wild and uncontrolled 
inflation is sweeping the earth. Tonight a 
cup of coffee costs $100 in certain cities, and 
yet we Americans smugly think it cannot 
happen here. Under Federal Reserve ar- 
rangements, every dollar of our huge bond 
issues is printing-press money. Tonight the 
currency of the United States, which includes 
a trainload of interest-bearing printing-press 
money which we call bonds, totals more than 
$300,000,000,000 Now it is proposed that we 
add another carload of printing-prets money 
to that trainload of inflated currercy which 
already is threatening the very existence of 
this Republic. It is proposed that we issue 
3,750,000.000 additional paper dollars to 
finance a British loan. 

During the next 3 years Britain expects to 
spend twice the amount of this loan on 
armaments. If Britain gets such a loan from 
us she will be able to hold her own in the 
world’s current armament race. 

Henry Wallace says not only must we put 
up $8,000,0S0.000 to carry out our pledge in 
the Bretton Woods agreement, plus several 
thousand million dollars for UNRRA, but in 
addition to those carloads of paper money this 
great liberal leader anticipates that during 
the next 3 years we must put up $15,000,000,- 
000 for additiona] loans to Europe and Asia. 
I do not charge the American sponsors of 
these vicious loans a desire to finance a 
world armament race, but the net result of 
their fantastic proposal will do exactly that. 
What a bankrupt heritage this generation of 
Americans is leaving to posterity. It can hap- 
pen here, Ted Granik. If the present trend 
continues, scon a cup of coffee will cost $100 
right here in Washington 

Chairman Grantk. Thank you, gentlemen. 
There we have the issues and the sides are 
clearly drawn And now to start our dis- 
cussion, Mr. Clayton, since you are a good 
businessman, in your opinion, is this loan 
merely a gift, or is it good business? 

Mr. CLayTON Mr. Granik, in no sense can 
it be considered a gift. The loan is pro- 
posed in a solemn agreement which is en- 
tered into by two great nations, and the 
agreement cerries the commitments and con- 
ditions which will make it possible for the 
loan to be repaid in that the agreement 
provides that, within 1 year after it becomes 
effective, trade as between Britain and the 
United States, and Britain and the rest of 
the world, and the United States and the rest 
of the world, shall be on a multilateral basis 
and not on a bilateral basis. 

Senator JOHNSON. But, Mr. Clayton, you are 
familiar with the fact that the United King- 
dom has already entered into bilateral agree- 
ments with France, with Sweden, with the 
Netherlands, and with two or three other 
western European countries. They have al- 
ready entered into them. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir; and that is one of 
the great advantages aid benefits of this 
agree nent, and this agreement provides that 
thos? agreements shall be canceled within 
1 year after this agreement become. effective. 

Representative SHortT. Ted, Mr. Clayton 
is a very successful man, and we all respect 
his judgment a great deal, but I Can’t see 
how he considers it a good business propo- 
sition to run the risk of lending a creditor 
who has not yet paid back an obligation 
that has extended over 25 years, by giving 
him more money. I know many merchants 
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who have gone broke by extending credit 
but none ever went broke on a cash basis 
and often the fellow you extend the credit 
to turns out hating you instead of repaying 
you. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Toat brings on a lot of other 
talk, Mr. SHort. The other loan, as you cal) 
it, was really lend-lease. We knew better 
this time. Instead of extending a loan for 
goods that were priced at two or three prices, 
and with a high rate of interest, goods that 
were shot away in a war that was a common 
war for them and for us, this tim we have 
given it on lend-lease and have been given it 
on lend-lease, and are wiping it out with an 
agreement. Everything that has been con- 
sumed and shot away at a cCmmon enemy, 
the airplanes usec to bom) his plants, and 
things of that kind, the cld, worn-out tanks 
we are Lot charging for cuhis time. 

Representative Snort. Without pride of 
power, lust of ambition, or desire for mate- 
rial gain, we went into the war 25 years ago, 
came out without a dollar of indemnity, 
without an acre of territory After the war 
we extended loans of $13,000,000,000 to the 
allies, and the little country of Finland was 
the only one that made a serious effort to 
pay us back. 

You come along after this exhausting war 
when we have expended $49,090,000,000 in 
lend-lease, ten and one-nalf to Russia, and 
39 to Great Britain, and after furnishing 
three-fourths of all the Allied troops in 
north Africa, Sicily, Italy, ana the Western 
Front, and after winning the wai in the 
Pacific almost single-handee with hat in 
hand wanting another hand-out. Will Clay- 
ton never made his money by extending 
credit to such customers. 

Senator Pepper. On the contrary, 1 think it 
was such far-sighted vision as he has ex- 
hibited in this trade agreement that made 
it possible for Mr. Will Clayton to build up 
the greatest cotton brokerage business in the 
world and to have fifteen or twenty million 
dollars of his own money. 

Senator JoHNSON. Yes, but this time he is 
not using his own money 

Senator Pepper. But he is putting up more 
of his own money for taxes than we are 
around this table, I can tell you that. 

Senator JoHNSON. Before the evening is 
over, I am going to give him a chance to in- 
vest some of his own money in the British 
loan if he thinks it is such wonderful busi- 
ness. 

Representative Sort. I have no objection 
whatever to your floating a private British 
loan here, if anyone wants to run the haz- 
ard or take the risk. Do not force it on the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. CLayToNn. I don’t see why in an agree- 
ment that is for the benefit of the Nation 
as a whole, we should expect only a part 
of the Nation to put up the money This 
agreement is for the benefit of the United 
States as a whole, every man, woman, and 
child in it, and I think the Nation as a whole 
ought to put up the money that is advanced 
to the British. 

Representative SHort. Mr. Clayton, I want 
to emphasize the point that the United 
states of America is not the richest country 
in the world, which a lot of people foolishly 
think. Other countries are larger than we 
are in area and in population and have vaster 
untapped natural resources. Now we have 
gone to the rescue twice in our own genera- 
tion and extended loans, we have given this 
$49,000,000,000 in lend-lease, we have set up 
under the Bretton Woods agreement an in- 
ternational bank with $10,000,000,000 assets, 
and we are responsible for six billion, we have 
appropriated $3,500,000,000 to the Export- 
Import Bank, we voted one billion three hun- 
dred and fifty million for UNRRA, we voted 
another billion three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion to UNRRA, we furnished 72 percent of 
all those funds and the other nations have 
put in 28 percent. Now there is an end to 











our capacity and there is also an end to the 
ed. 

Wnenator Peprer. Mr, Granik, I think it is 
very easy in these discussions to get off on 
extraneous issues. It seems to me the ques- 
tion that is important is, what is Britain 
going to do, and what will be the effect of 
what she does on American business and our 
economy if this loan is not made? Everyone 
knows that Britain has had a terrible burden 
to bear in this war, and instead of my friend, 
Mr. Suort, giving us all the credit for saving 
Great Britain, I think that she and France 
and the other countries that bore the first 
brunt of German aggression 1n World War I 
and World War II are entitled to have a word 
said on their behalf for what they did in 
saving us as well. , 

What I started to say was that due to the 
condition that Britain is in today financially, 
Iam not speaking about the fact that they 
have a lower clothing and food ration today 
that they had during the war, but I said due 
to the fact that they are in the condition 
they are in today with respect to world trade, 
they can’t buy again $500,000,000 of products 
a year from the United States, half of them 
agricultural products, as they did in 1937, 
unless we can help them get back on their 
feet. 

Senator JOHNSON. I thought they were go- 
ing to trade with us. Are we going to put 
up the money for them to buy goods from 
us? Is that good business? If you are talk- 
ing about tradirg, let’s trade. Let’s trade 
goods for goods, if that is what the formula 

Senator Pepper. Senator, the peculiarity is 
that Britain makes her living primarily by 
taking raw materials from the ends of the 
earth, and principally from this country, and 
converting them into finished goods. Now 
she can't begin to sell us anything until she 
can first get the raw materials to run through 
her factories. She has to get dollars from us 
before we can get the raw materials. 

Representative SHort. And when we lend 
her the dollars, she will spend most of them 
with her colonies abroad and our money will 
be gone and we will be sitting high and dry. 

Chairman GrantKk. Senator JoHNnson, here 
is a question directed to you: Isn’t the only 
alternative to the British loan a form of 
economic isolationism whose political coun- 
terpart helped bring on World War II? 

Senator JoHNson. Of course not. That is 
a perfectly ridiculous and ‘silly question. 
When you are talking business, business is 
one thing, and while commerce, of course, 
does cause wars—but we always hear these 
arguments, we heard the arguments when 
we were talking about the Bretton Woods 
agreement, “Why, sure, if we don’t act upon 
the Bretton Woods agreement, if the United 
States Congress doesn’t act favorably upon 
it, the whole world will be plunged into war 
again,” and I supported the Bretton Woods 
agreement. 

Representative SHort. Ep, I didn’t, but we 
are the only country that has ratified it. 
Britain hasn't ratified it; Russia hasn’t rati- 
fied it. Perhaps when we give them these 
loans, then they will pay part of our money 
into the fund. 

Mr, CLayton. I am sorry, Mr. SHort, but 
you are in error. Britain has ratified it and 
or wy every country in the world has rati- 
fied it. 

Representative SHort. She hasn’t put up 
any of the dough. 

Mr. CtayTon. Russia hasn't ratified it, but 
Britain and almost every country in the 
world has already ratified the Bretton Woods 
agreement, and we are meeting in Savannah 
on the 8th of March to organize it. 

I would like to make a point about some- 
thing Senator JoHNSoNn said. He said we 
Ought to trade goods for goods with Britain. 
That is the kind of trading, Senator JoHN- 
SON, that we are trying to avoid in this 
“greement, what we call bilateral trading, 
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a closed market trading: Britain will buy 
something of ours if we will buy the same 
thing of hers. We want multilateral trad- 
ing, trading around the world, so that every 
country is free to trade with every other 
country. The kind of trading that you speak 
of is the kind of trading that Hitler did. 

Senator JOHNSON. No, I am not. 

Mr. CiayTon. I am not saying you are for 
Hitler or anything of that kind, but I am 
telling you that that kind of trading—trad- 
ing goods for goods between two nations—is 
bilateral trading. 

Senator JOHNSON. That’s isn’t what I am 
talking about at all, but I am talking about 
goods for goods; yes, of course. Do you 
think you have to loan somebody money to 
get them to trade with you? 

Mr. Crayton. Certainly not. 

Senator JOHNSON. Let me tell you some- 
thing about business, Mr. Clayton. You are 
a smart businessman and I am not, but if 
you want people to trade with you, if you 
want people to buy American goods, the 
thing that you want them to do is to borrow 
money from you. Britain owes the Argen- 
tine and India, and several other countries, 
fifteen or fourteen billion dollars. I don’t 
know which it is, but the only way that they 
can pay those loans is with goods and pay the 
services with goods. For that reason, Britain 
does have a fifteen or fourteen billion trade 
advantage over us with the countries from 
whom she has borrowed money. If you want 
to sell something to Great Biitain, you are 
going about it the wrong way. 

Mr. CLayYTON. This agreement, Senator 
JOHNSON, cancels the advantage of which 
you speak. 

Senator JOHNSON. How can you cancel it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. If the agreement were not 
made, then you would be right, but this 
agreement provides that within a certain pe- 
riod of time Britain is to refund these debts 
over a long period of time, payment of so 
much annually, and to make those payments 
convertible into dollars or francs or any other 
currency so that the country that is receiving 
them can buy it in any place in the world it 
wants to buy, so it will not have to buy in 
Britain. This agreement cancels the very 
arrangement that you speak of. 

Senator JOHNSON. It doesn’t cancel the 
debts—it doesn’t cancel the debt to Argentina 
and it doesn’t cancel the debt to India, and 
because of that debt, Britain has an advan- 
tage over any other nation to sell to those 
countries. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Not in accordance with this 
apreement because while this agreement 
doesn t cancel the debt, as you say, it makes 
the debt convertible, so much per year. The 
plan is that Britain will refund these debts 
over a long period of time and as the annual 
installments come due, they will be con- 
vertible into dollars so that these countries 
can buy in the United States. 

Senator Pepper. Mr. Granik, I want to get 
back to the point of what is the significance 
in respect to peaceful commerce among the 
principal powers of the world as influenced 
by this agreement. Before the war, Great 
Britain had about 40 percent of all the world 
trade, I believe, Mr. Clayton. 

Mr. CLaytTon. That is right. 

Senator Pepper. It is entirely probable, and 
I think it is the opinion of our best business- 
men, that after the war, due to the devasta- 
tion there is in the other war-torn countries, 
that the British Empire and their group, and 
the United States, will together have some- 
thing like three-fourths of all the world 
trade. If the British Empire has to bottle 
ali her trade up in the empire system and 
build a tariff wall around it in order to sur- 
vive~because she hasn't got dollars to trade 
in a free world market, it means that we have 
got to do the same thing or there has got to 
be a trade war to the death between the 
American and the British economic systems, 
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That is the reason I said I think this agree- 
ment was in the interest of peace as well as 
in the interest of world trade. 

Representative SHort. Of course, we all 
know that Germany and Japan and Italy, 
great maritime nations, as well as Norway, 
a neutral (she was until she was invaded), 
lost pretty much of their shipping facilities, 
and that Great Britain will gain that world 
trade. Of course, she is maneuvering now 
to get our merchant ships—operating several 
hundred of them. She will do it again if we 
be fools enough to give everything away. 

Chairman Granik. Senator Pepper, I have 
a question for you: Secretary Wallace has 
been quoted as saying that the United States 
must dig up ar additional $15,000,000,000 
to be loaned to Europe and Asia. Now the 
question: Is the projected British loan the 
first in a series to other countries? 

Senator Pepper. In my opinion, there will 
be and there should be loans to other coun- 
tries. The amount of the loan, however, 
will depend upon the ability of that country 
in the first place to satisfy men like Mr. 
Clayton here that they can have a reason- 
able prospect of paying that money back; in 
the second place, that they are willing to 
meet the conditions that we impose. 

I happen to have been in London when 
Mr. Clayton was over there, and I know that 
he was talking hard business to the British 
in telling them that if they expected this 
kind of loan from us, we had to ta!'k about 
how it was going to benefit the commerce 
and the business of the United States. 


Senator JoHNSON. Sure, that is a good 
talking point. 
Senator Pepper. So, in making loans to 


these other countries, the essential criterion 
is not that it is going to be a gift, not UNRRA, 
but business advantage to the United States. 

Representative SHprtT. That is a lot of nice, 
pretty talk they give us, but the fact is, the 
British people have quadrupled their savings 
in this war An AP dispatch from London 
as late as February 7, by Harold McIntosh, 
chairman of the National Savings Commit- 
tee, says that during the past 6 years the 
small saver has increased his reserves of 
national savings from five billion to twenty 
billion four hundred million dollars, a four- 
fold increase. 

Now, we can’t overlook the fact that this 
war cost us $469,000,000,000, as well as over 
a million casualties, and that we have a 
staggering national debt of $280,000,000,000 
today, the highest per capita debt of any 
people on the face of the earth 

Senator JOHNSON. Yes, and, Dewey Short, 
it is a debt that is larger than the combined 
and total debt of all the rest of the world. 
It is far greater than the total debt of all the 
rest of the world, of course, leaving Japan 
and Germany and Italy out. 

Representative SHort. Of course Britain 
wants a $3,750,000,000 loan; Russia has al- 
ready indicated she wants a $%6,000,000,000 
loan; Mr. Guoin, the successor of Charles De 
Gaulle, says the only thing that will save 
France will be a $2,500,000,000 American loan; 
Poland needs two billion; and China can use 
five. Where in the name of common sense 
are you going to get the money? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Short, you say the war 
cost us $169,000,000,000. If we spent $469,- 
000,000,000 to win the war, shouldn’t we spend 
a little less than 1 percent of that amount 
to help win the peace? 

Representative SHorT. Yes, if I could be 
assured that it would win the peace, or even 
contribute to the winning of it, I would be 
for it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It will help win it. 

Senator JOHNSON. This is what you are do- 
ing as I see it. The Secretary of Commerce 
said that the trading deficit of Europe, Asia, 
and South America for the next 3 years will 
be $51,000,000,000. ‘That is their deficit. Ex- 
cluding the United States, the rest of the 
world will expend during the next 3 years 
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$65,000,000,000 for armaments. If it were not 
for the current armament race, would there 
be a deficit of $51,000,000,000 abroad? You 
talk about your war. Let’s hear your answer 
to that! 

Mr. Crayton. I don’t know. I don’t know 
the answer, Senator Jonnson, but I do know 
this, that in two world wars we were very, 
very happy that Britain and France and 
other countries had spent some money on 
armaments and did have a navy to protect 
us until we could get ready. I know that. 

Senator Jonnson. And they were mighty 
glad to have us come in, too. 

Mr CLayton. They may have been. 

Senator JoHNson. May have been? 

Mr. CLayTon. It was a mutual rescue party. 
It was not one-sided. 

Senator Perrer. Mr. Granik and Senator 
JOHNSON, I think we are spending a con- 
siderable sum upon armament ourselves, and 
I guess these otber countries—— 

Senator JoHNson (interposing). 
because they are. We have to. 

Senator Perprer. Maybe they are because 
we are. It is like which came first, the hen 
or the egg. 

Senator JoHNson. Oh, no; we are disarm- 
ing, and there has been a great deal of com- 
plaint in this country becauSe we are dis- 
arming. 

Senator Peprer. Yes, we are disarming ex- 
cept for the exclusive possession of the atomic 
bomb. 

Senator JOHNSON. We have asked the 
Council to take charge of the atomic bomb. 

Senator Peprer. No. We won't get off on 
that 

Senator JoHNSON. You are the fellow who 
launched it, so go ahead. 

Senator Peprer. We are not telling the 
Security Council to take it, unfortunately; 
but what I started to say was, the way we 
can reduce this armament, the way we can 
have a more peaceful world, is to have free 
world trade where we don't build tariff walls, 
where we don’t build these totalitarian eco- 
nomic or political systems around the vari- 
ous countries or country groups, but have 
the kind of free world trade that will give 
private enterprise and not collectivism a 
chance to live in the world. 

Representative SHort. But some of us, 
CLaubE, still believe in protection in this 
country and are not yet going to become free 
traders. 

Senator Perper. So did the Chinese when 
they built a wall around their country. 

Chairman GrRanik. Mr. Clayton, I have a 
question for you. While Britain is applying 
for a loan here. she is reportedly negotiating 
loans to other nations. For example, Greece 
is said to get $40,000,000 in British loans, 
for which Britain in return receives valuable 
commercial and political advantages. Why 
is Britain loaning money if she herself must 
borrow? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am sorry, I can’t answer 
that, Mr. Granik. Whatever Britain may 
loan in a small way to a country like Greece 
would certainly be paid for in British manu- 
factures. What we are loaning Britain is 
essential for Britain to pay for her imports, 
her foods, and her raw materials, without 
which she can’t feed herself and she can’t 
work over th2 3-yecr period of reconversion, 

Representative SHorT. 1 want to congratu- 
late the British on their good sense and fine 
patriotism. She is leaning that money to 
Greece to protect her lifeline to India and 
the Far East, to keep Russia out of the Dar- 
danelies. That is why Britain is doing it. 
Britain is going to look after Britain first, 
last, and all the time, and if we have any 
sense we will look after ourselves. 

Senator Perrer. Well, I think the evidence 
is that we have been able to do fairly well 
by ourselves over here. and I think that we 
will in the future 

You asked the question a while ago about 
what Mr. Wallace had said about $15,000,- 
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000,000 of loans to Europe. 1 understood Mr. 
Wallace to be talking about the amount of 
loans which would enable Europe to become 
normal customers again of the United States. 
The only way we can have full employment 
in this country, the only way our factories 
that are capable of turning out so much of 
riches can operate is for us to have some- 
thing like $10,000,000,000 a year of foreign 
trade, and we cannot have that trade, we 
cannot keep those factories running, agri- 
cuture cannot keep up its present production 
and we cannot keep up oui standard of em- 
poyment, uness we can have those people 
able to buy from us in dollars. 

Senator JoHNson. Senator PEPPER, right 
while Secretary Wallace was making his 
statement about the necessity for our mak- 
ing $15,000,000,000 worth of loans to the 
world, foreign holdings in the United States, 
not including $4,000,000,000 in foreign- 
owned gold, totaled more than $14,000,000,- 
000; American assets belonging to the United 
Kingdom are three billion two hundred mil- 
lion; and Canada has got a small sum of one 
billion seven hundred million. That is Brit- 
ish dollars in this country. 

Senator Pepper. The British have all to- 
gether just about the amount of assets in the 
world that they have liabilities in terms of 
dollars—in other words, they would be just 
about even with the world if they had to pay 
off and could get all their assets suddenly 
converted into liquid assets, but, Senator, 
Mr. Will Clayton would not have negotiated 
this loan to the British if they had had liquid 
capital in the form of dollars in this country 
with which they could have done what they 
can do with this $3,750,000,000. 

Representative SHorT. I would like to say 
to the able Senator from Florida that Britain 
does have $3,238,900,u00 in this country in 
bank deposits and invested in stocks and 
other securities, practically the same amount 
that she is asking for in this loan. You call 
it a loan. I call it a gift. Tear the mask 
from its face. They came over for a gift 
after VJ day. They wanted a $%5,000,000,- 
000 gift. No, that wasn’t welcome to us, 
so you dickered with them for a while and 
finally agreed on the sum of three billion 
seven hundred and fifty million—and how 
are they to pay it back? For the first 5 years 
they pay no interest at all, though it costs 
this Government 2 percent interest to negoti- 
ate and sell bonds to our citizens; then they 
are given a 50-year period to pay that money 
back at a rate of interest of 1.62 percent, less 
than 2 percent interest, while we charge our 
own GI boys 4 percent interest; and then 
they pay it back over a 59-year period, pro- 
vided the balance of trade is in their favor. 
There is a provision, a loophole. They will 
never pay it back. 

Mr. CiaytTon. Mr. SnHort, it is perfectly 
natural, in the position that you take on 
this matter, that you should concentrate on 
the loan and the terms of the loan, but you 
overlook the commitments, the advantages 
and the benefits which the United States 
gets for that money, and I tell you that if 
Britain does not get this money in order to 
take care of her food and raw materials which 
she must import in the 3 years in which 
she is trying to get her boys back home and 
get them back in the factories and get the 
factories reconverted and reconstructed for 
peacetime construction—if she does not get 
the money to do that, she is driven to de- 
fensive methods of world trade, and in doing 
so, she wiil make long-term contracts, for 
example, with some great country that is 
a great producer of cotton, and she will make 
a contract with some other country that 
produces something else, so that we will be 
shut out not only for 3 or 4 or 5 years of 
trade with Britain on our agricultural prod- 
ucts and other products from this country 
but we may be shut out for 50 years, and not 
only with Britain but with many other 
countries, 
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Senator JoHNnson. But Mr. Clayton, why 
is it that when you presented this agreement 
and this loan proposal to the American peo. 
ple, you did not accompany it with a financia] 
statement of Britain? That is one of the 
peculiar things that is lacking in this whole 
deal. As a banker, you wouldn't let anyone 
come into your bank and borrow money wiih. 
out a clear-cut financial statement. Why j; 


it that we do not have a financial statement? 

Chairman GraniK. I am sorry, genilemen 
we pause briefly for summation of the argu. 
Congressman Snort, will you sum 


ments. 
up? 

Representative SHorr. We all want, of 
course, to get along with Great Britain anq 
live on a high level of tue friendliest feel- 
ings, but we don’t fcel, with the huge debt 
we have today. larger per capita than any 
other people on earth, and with the hich 
taxes that confront us, that we are in a 
position to extend another loan to Great 
Britain, which will surely be followed by de- 
mands of other nations for loans that wi! 
run into the billions of dollars 

The British empire has 540,000,000 people 
in it. It is scattered all over the world and 
the sun never sets on it. They have vast 
natural untapped resources of rubber, oil, 
timber, minerals, jewels, and precious metals, 
over $15,500,000,000 of unmined gold, about 
$9,000,000,000 in diamonds, and why, since 
they have quadrupled their savings during 
this war, should this Nation of 139,000,000 
people be burned for the second time? We 
were burned a quarter of a century ago. 
The first time you are stung by a bee, that 
isn’t your fault; it is perhaps the bee's; 
but if you are stung a second time within 
a quarter of a century, then that is your 
fault. 

We feel that while our loan to Britain 
might promote world trade to a certain ex- 
tent—— 

Chairman Granix (interposing). Talk into 
the microphone. 

Representative SHortT. Oh, I thought every- 
body could hear me. I don’t like to talk into 
these tin horns. It is like kissing a beauti- 
ful girl through a screen door, you don’t get 
the full effect. 

Chairman Granik. I am sorry, Congress- 
man SuHortT, your time has expired. 

Senator Pepper will you sum up? 

Senator Pepper. No doubt the subject 
which Dewey SHort has suggested is far more 
pleasant to mediate upon than the cold facts 
of a British agreement. I am afraid I am 
going to have to yield to him in making the 
osculatory contributions to the debate. 

I think all of us feel that the principal task 
of this generation is to save the next from 
the curse of war. We promised these boys 
when they went forth to war that we wouldn't 
make the mistake this time that we made 
after the last war and forget them. We 
promised them we were going to work with 
other nations to build a better world. We 
have gone a long way toward paying that 
debt to the dead already. We have set up 
UNO. We have set up the International 
Bank. We have set up the Reconstruction 
Fund for the rehabilitation of war-torn coun- 
tries. Now we are trying to make it possible 
for those countries that are the bearers of 
the principal burden of that kind of world 
able to bear that burden, and Britain can't 
do it, however much she believes in democ- 
racy, unless she gets enough help to get 
going again. 

That is what this loan, this agreement, is 
primarily for. But we have asked her, too, 
to make concessions; that is, to contemplate 
the kind of world trade that we believe in, 
and that is what she has agreed to, and we 
are step by step and stone by stone building 
the edifice of a new world, bearing the crafts- 
man’s mark of those men who gave their 
lives that we might have that kind of world. 

That, I believe, is the principal significance 
of this agreement. We have negotiated 








through our executive agencies. It has been 
agreed to by the British House of Commons. 
It is now before our Congress and our coun- 
try. I believe that it should be agreed to. 

Chairman GRANIK, I am sorry, gentlemen; 
our time is up. [Applause.] 
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Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of July 3, 
1946: 

WISCONSIN’S WAR CASUALTIES 


Official World War II Army casualty re- 
ports just published show Wisconsin’s Army 
losses as 7,038 dead and missing. 

There is probably little profit in pointing 
out that this was about twice the number of 
Wisconsin soldiers who died in World War I, 
wren the State’s total was fourth highest 
in the Nation, or that Milwaukee’s total 
losses in this war were three times as great 
as in 1917-18. This was a greater and dead- 
lier war, in which four times as many Amer- 
icans were put in uniform and many times 
as many actually went to overseas battle 
fronts for longer periods of service. 

Civilian sacrifices, too, were comparably 
greater. Separation, anxiety, sorrow, pain, 
disfigurement, death—these and the hun- 
dred other egoncies of war have touched 
every family, and the scars, mental and phys- 
ical, will never all be mended. 

Do we forget? Do we dare forget? 

Marble and bronze may help perpetuate 
the memory of the war and all its sacrifices. 
But what cold and hollow memorials these 
will be unless they signify our determina- 
tion to live in greater mutual helpfulness, 
in humble gratitude for the blessings now 
preserved for us, which we want to extend 
to all men, everywhere. 

Only as we now prove by our actions that 
our town, our State, our Nation, and cur 
world can be better for having shared so 
universally in the pain and death and devas- 
tation of war can we win a truly compensat- 
ing victory. 

Wisconsin, counting its dead and mourn- 
ing them, can determine to lead the way. 
To do so would demonstrate a patriotism 
worthy of the sons who died for us. 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following editorial 


pr the Milwaukee Journal of July 3, 


HAVE WE LESS COURAGE NOW? 

This Fcurth of July marks our one hundred 
&nd seventieth anniversary as a nation. 

Our country is troubled, its people are con- 
fused and uncertain of the future. Self-in- 
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terest and greed have pyramided the woes 
and disorders that trailed the greatest war 
in our history. This birthday, instead of 
being a joyous one to hail the return of our 
sons from the danger of war, finds us dis- 
turbed and fearful. 

Perhaps it would be helpful on this anni- 
versary to look back to the day of our 
birth—that July 4 of 1776. 

Along the Atlantic seaboard stretched 13 
weak colonies, disunited, sparsely settled, 
poor. Driven by hatred of oppression, they 
had banded loosely to go to war with the 
greatest military power of the time. They 
faced this trial with no unified government, 
no financial stability. no armed forces worth 
the mention, no war industry, no allies at 
that time in all the world. 

The outlook was never darker than in that 
July of 1776. The expedition into Canada 
had retreated precipitately to Lake Cham- 
plain, 5,000 of its 8,000 members out of ac- 
tion. The Continental Congress had or- 
dered a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer. The British were poising on Long 
Island for an assault on New York. In the 
south, Clinton's men were retreating after 
an attack on Charleston. 

With a military situation facing them that 
must have been black with despair, 54 men 
at Philadelphia brought a new Nation into 
the world. They gave final approval to that 
inspiring document which declared this 
country’s independence in stirring words 
about the equality of man and his unalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. And to this cause of freedom 
they pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. 

Those 54 men of courage, along with all 
the American forefathers of 1776, went 
through their dark period and saw the in- 
fant Nation firmly established. Those who 
followed them went through other periods 
of stress—dangerous days of depression and 
a War Between the States that tried men’s 
souls to the limit of endurance. 

Our tribulations of 1946 are not compa- 
rable with those of 1776, or 1812, or 1860, or 
of more recent memory, the terrible days of 
December 1941. Are we, therefore, such poor 
men that we shall falter and yield the boun- 
tiful inheritance that has come to us? 

Let us cease our bickering and our self- 
ishness. Let us march forward again, to- 
gether, as we did in the recent war, to meet 
the great destiny that awaits us. Let us ad- 
vance in confidence, as did those first Ameri- 
cans on that July day 170 years ago. Why 
not quit feeling sorry for ourselves and get 
the courage of these men of former days? 





Democracy or Dictatorship in Business 
and Government 
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HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 13 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Senators all 
know that one of the ablest, best-in- 
formed, and most thoughtful Members of 
the Senate is the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY]. We 
recall his magnificent work as chairman 
of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. We know of the many fine 
contributions he makes all the time to 
the work of the Senate. The Senator 
from Wyoming has written a most in- 
teresting and timely article captioned 
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“Democracy or dictatorship in business 
and government.” This article was 
printed in the April 1946 issue of Dun’s 
Review. I hope the article may be widely 
read, and particularly do I commend it 
to businessmen and leaders throughout 
the country. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be prii)_ed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEMOCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP IN BUSINESS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


(By JosrPH C. O’MAHoNneEy, United States 
Senator from Wyoming) 


Does American business have a blind spot 
that prevents it from seeing that what it 
most detests about government is the adop- 
tion by government of the managerial tech- 
niques which are the outstanding character- 
istic of modern industrial organization, and 
that the most effective way to fight regi- 
mentation by public managers is first to 
prevent regimentation by private managers? 

Totalitarianism in government is the out- 
growth of economic totalitarianism or, to 
put it in another way, political collectivism 
and economic collectivism are blood brothers. 
Unfortunately, however, in the world-wide 
struggle between collectivism and democracy 
in which the existence of free enterprise is 
threatened, the political collectivists have a 
great advantage because they know that 
they want to establish complete public man- 
agement through the state, but business 
executives, though vigorously protesting 
against a state-managed economy, set the 
pattern for statism by insisting that private 
management shall have a free hand in run- 
ning the huge collectivist economic units of 
modern times. They believe themselves to 
be the defenders of free enterprise, although 
their managerial policies set the pattern for 
statism. 

It is management itself, unregulated and 
absolute, and not merely public manage- 
ment which is the foe of free enterprise. 
This is the primary fact which must first 
be understood if we are to make a successful 
effort to preserve economic freedom. If we 
desire to prevent the develorment of dicta- 
torial political power, we must begin by elim- 
inating dictatorial economic power. 


ECONOMIC ABSOLUTISM BREEDS 
TOTALITARIANISM 


The point I am making, that absolutism in 
government derives from economic absolut- 
ism, has the support of a notable economic 
authority who, during the past year, has 
frequently been quoted with enthusiastic 
approval in the ofiices of what we call Big 
Business. I refer to Friedrich A. Hayek, au- 
thor of The Road to S2rfdom. This econo- 
mist, with whose primary contention I quite 
agree that the ail-powerful state reduces 
the citizen to servitude, was at great pains 
to point out in the introduction to his fa- 
mous book that the Socialists of the “left” 
who were driven out of Germany by the Nazis 
were nevertheless just as vigorous advocates 
of statism as their persecutors. In a strik- 
ing note at the conclusion of the introduc- 
tion of his book, Hayek tells us of the “kin- 
ship between socialism and the organization 
of the Prussian state, consciously organized 
from the top as in no other country.” Then 
he tells us: 

“Long before the ideal of running the 
whole state on the same principles as a 
single factory was to inspire nineteenth cen- 
tury socialism, the Prussian poet, Novalis, 
had already deplored that ‘no other state 
has ever been administered so much like a 
factory as Prussia since the death of Fred- 
erick William.’ ” 

Totalitarianism, in other words, is the ap- 
plication to the state of the factory system 
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of control from the top. What’s wrong with 
the factory system, it will be asked. Shoulda 
man not be permitted to run his own busi- 
ness? Of course he should, but it is not what 
a man does with his own business that cre- 
ates the problem in economics and govern- 
ment for the modern world; it is what the 
hired business experts we call management 
do with the businesses the stockholder-own- 
ers of which no longer exercise the active 
prerogatives of ownership. 

It must be acknowledged that Washing- 
ton during the past decade has given many 
examples of the adoption of the “factory 
system” by the Government, but a frank 
examination of what has been done will re- 
veal the constant imitation by Government 
management of the techniques of private 
management. 

When Nelson Rockefeller became Coordi- 
nator of the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
by appointment of President Roosevelt, he 
created a Delaware corporation to spend the 
millions which were allocated to him by the 
President to promote health and sanitation 
in Latin America. By the end of 1944, Fed- 
eral managers, following the example of 
private management, had established some 
50 or 60 subsidiary Delaware corporations to 
exercise functions of the Federal Government 
which were thought to be necessary, and 
none of these corporations, like their proto- 
types in business, was directed by the people 
whose money was spent or those whose lives 
were affected. 

The plain truth is that most of the bright 
young lawyers who were the architects of the 
New Deal learned their technique in the 
offices of the distinguished corporation law- 
yers of New York just as one of the principal 
advisers of Henry Wallace, in setting up the 
AAA, was the managerial expert of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co. who handled the 
farm real estate of that company. 

The only real difference between public 


management and private management is that 
public management operates in the whole 
economy while private management operates 
in different segments of the economy though 


it affects the whole. Perhaps this is the rea- 
son why so many business executives do not 
seem to comprehend the dissimilarity be- 
tween an economy carried on primarily by 
organizations and an economy carried on by 
individuals. They think of themselves as 
owners though they are not owners, but em- 
ployees. Confusion is increased when the 
owner-manager of a small business thinks of 
himself as though he were also a modern 
collectivist economic state. 

The lesson which must be learned if we are 
to resist the world-wide drift toward totali- 
tarianism is that an economy of individuals 
is utterly different from an economy of or- 
ganizations and that, if we are to preserve 
democracy we must find the way to preserve 
thé authority of the individual over all the 
organizations he creates. Man is a natural 
person. The organization is an artificial 
creature of man. The task facing America in 
the modern crisis is to show the world how 
to maintain the supremacy of man. It is the 
old issue of demccracy versus dictatcrship 
and it arises in the economic field. 

In Dun’s Review of September 1945 Lewis 
H. Brown, president of Johns-Manville Corp., 
an executive of unusually clear vision and 
great ability, made an incisive statement of 
the underlying principle which must be ac- 
cepted by all who would engage effectively 
in the struggle of free enterprise against a 
state-managed economy: 

“Experience,” Mr. Brown writes, “has made 
it evident that being trained merely to make 
@ living is not enough to meet the require- 
ments of this day and age. 

“We must also as individuals and as a Na- 
tion have a clear understanding of how we 
propose cooperatively to create the political, 
economic, and sccial atmosphere in which 
we as civilized beings can work together for 
our own general welfare.” 


This is sound American philosophy. It 
recognizes the preeminence of the general 
welfare. It acknowledges that “civilized be- 
ings,” that is to say, people, as individuals, 
are the source of all political, economic, and 
social authority and that they must coop- 
erate to create the atmosphere in which they 
can live and work together. It is an affirma- 
tion of the belief that the national economy, 
like the national Government, belong to all 
of us and not to any part or group or class 
among us. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY BELONGS TO ALL 


The chief trouble in the modern world has 
been the failure of people to perceive the 
fundamental fact that we cannot have free 
government if we do not have a free economy 
and that, in our time, the people did not lose 
the power actually to direct their own govern- 
ment until after they had lost the power to 
direct their own economy. The drift toward 
big government did not begin until business 
had outgrown the jurisdiction of little and 
local government. 

There never was a time in the history of 
this country when it was not recognized that 
the people’s Government should have the 
power to regulate commerce. It was written 
into the Constitution itself at the very be- 
ginning and Congress began to exercise the 
power the minute it was organized. Although 
those who were to be regulated usually re- 
sisted, the desirability of regulation was never 
seriously challenged. 

On the other hand, Congress was always 
slow to extend national controls over indi- 
viduals while business was carried on by 
individuals. When, however, with the de- 
velopment of mocern science and technology 
local geographical boundaries were erased and 
commerce began to pass from the control of 
individuals to the control of organizations 
managed by experts rather than by the stock- 
holders, then began the development of 
national commercial regulation in a big way. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BIG GOVERNMENT 


When modern industrial organization be- 
came so great that it spanned the Nation, 
when management, from central offices, be- 
gan to direct the labor of thousands of 
workers and the dollars of thousands of 
stockholders, Congress began to set up the 
boards and commissions, the rules and regu- 
lations of which are the cause of so much 
criticism. It must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that these Government agencies were 
created by every administration for a half 
century past without regard to whether or 
not the administration was called progres- 
sive or reactionary. Liberalism and conserv- 
atism have nothing to do with the problem. 
The politica] structure is the outgrowth of 
the economic structure and one cannot be 
separated from the other. 

How else is it possible to explain that an 
abandonment of the agencies of Government 
management has not been advocated by any 
political party in this country since the Gov- 
ernment began to grow? It was Governor 
Dewey himself who, in the last Presidential 
campaign, asserted: 

“In agriculture, in labor, and in money, we 
are committed to some degree of Government 
intervention in the free workings of our 
economic system.” 

This sort of intervention by the Federal 
Government in modern business was initi- 
ated when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was created. Woodrow Wilson sig-ed 
the bill creating the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and President Harding signed the bill 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to regiment packing houses and stockyards. 
None of these laws was repealed or weakened 
during the administration of Mr. Hoover, 
On the contrary, the powers of Government 
were expanded under him as they had been 
expanded under his predecessors. In meet- 
ing the problems of the depression under 
President Roosevelt, then in surmounting 
the crisis of the war, and now in dealing 
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with the problems of reconversion, the man. 
agerial principles of the factory system are 
still being applied to our Government. We 
are being ruled from the top. Certainly no 
one has as yet proposed any alternative. 
Management and labor, both directed by ex- 
perts, sit down with the experts of Govern. 
ment, to whom Congress has delegated its 
powers, and the people instead of govern. 
ing in the traditional sense are being goy- 
erned. We all wait breathlessly for the deci- 
sions of the experts. 

Surely no one can seriously contend that 
the mere abolition of Government manage- 
ment would restore economic freedom to the 
people. That would only mean that private 
managers would operate without regulation 
in the public interest. They would not be 
regulated by local government because Icca! 
government is unequal to the task. They 
would not be regulated by the National Goy- 
ernment because the National Government 
would, under such a plan, have washed its 
hands of all responsibility. Chaos then 
would be the inevitable result for their 
would be no agency to safeguard the public 
welfare in the clash of conflicting private 
groups and organizations. 

The so-called pressure group, like the mod- 
ern corporation, is governed from the top. 
The members take their cues from the man- 
agers rath r than from their own knowledge 
of the facts. Every Member of Congress re- 
ceives every year thousands of telegrams 
from his district which he knows were writ- 
ten in Washington by the group managers 
and telephoned or wired to the country with 
instructions to be poured in on Congress. 
This is but another illustration of the con- 
fusion which is created by the failure to 
recognize the difference between the indi- 
vidual and the organization. 

This failure to perceive that the economy 
in which most men use their own capital 
and manage their own businesses in their 
own localities is utterly and completely dif- 
ferent from the economy in which huge in- 
dustrial empires are operated throughout the 
country and throughout the world by hired 
managers is the chief pitfall for democracy. 
It is absurd, for example, to think of General 
Motors or United States Steel as an example 
of free private enterprise. They are collec- 
tivist enterprises consisting of hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders and hundreds of 
thousands of workers. They are collectivist 
economic states whick exercise an influence 
upon the welfare of all the people and which 
are as far beyond the powers of cities and 
counties and States to regulate in the public 
interest as is the airplane that hops from 
New York to San Francisco through the 
stratosphere. 

The corporate executive will say that he 
exercises his authority by virtue of the ac- 
quiescence of his stockholders. That is pre- 
cisely what the executive of the totalitarian 
state says. He claims to act for the benefit 
and by the acquiescence of the people. He 
is a master in the use of the proxy. Whether 
the manager operates in the economic or in 
the political state he exercises authority from 
the top according to the factory system whose 
kinship with the Prussian state was 50 
frankly acknowledged by Doctor Hayek. 

Mr. Brown put the issue very succinctly 
in his article of last September. “We must 
make our choice,” he writes, “we must either 
completely reestablish our democratic system 
in America or we must completely accept the 
totalitarian philosophy. There is no middle 
road.” Obviously, the restoration of the 
democratic system cannot be attained by urg- 
ing the National Government to abandon all 
regulation of the national economy, for that 
would be merely to advocate the abdication 
of public government in favor of a multi- 
plicity of private governments. 


REGIMENTATION BY BUSINESS 


Iam sure no one will contend that modern 
business organization does not set up its own 











forms of government or that the private man- 
agerial authority which it establishes does not 
undertake to regiment the business activi- 
ties of the people. 

Instances without number could be given. 
On July 5 of last year, for example, a Fed- 
eral judge in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, in a 
suit brought by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice against several of these mod- 
ern economic business organizations which 
had established complete private control of 
a particular industry, declared: 

“It was more difficult for the individual 
outside to enter this business than for the 
camel to make its proverbial passage through 
the eye of the needle.” 

Again, on December 28, last year, the Unit- 
ed States District Court of Chicago entered 
a decree against an organization of more 
than 500 separate companies wlfich, in 228 
principal cities throughout the United States. 
had set up their own private system for reg- 
ulating and regimenting the business in 
which they were engaged. 

Similar examples could be multiplied. 
Readers of Dun’s Review are familiar with 
the fact that price, production, and terri- 
torial priorities have always been subjects 
upon which business organizations have at- 
tempted to legislate through their own pri- 
vate systems of commercial regulation. That 
these regulations affect the whole public and 
shape the entire economic system, no in- 
formed person can deny. 

Surely it can be no secret to management 
that the appearance of the national labor 
union was an inevitable development of this 
system. The CIO did not emerge until long 
after business manrgement had established 
the managerial form of government in na- 
tional industries. The national labor organ- 
ization was a manifestation of self-defense 
upon the part of workers who, as individuals. 
were utterly unable to defcnd themselves 
against their nationally organized employers. 
Lest anybody imagine that this is the con- 
clusion of a radical mind, let me quote from 
the text of Herbert Hoover's speech to the 
National Republican Club of New York City 
on Lincoln's Birthday this year: 

“Today we see a gigantic growth of labo! 
unions paralleling big business.” 

This is the testimony cf an experienced ob- 
server who certainly cannot be regarded as 
a foe of business. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INDIVIDUAL 


Our task, if we are to preserve a free econ- 
omy, is to adjust the powers of manage- 
ment and the powers of government in such 
a manner as to keep cpportunity for the 
individual free. This is not to say that 
medern industrial organization should be 
scrapped or that big business should be 
atomized. Not at all. It is merely to say 
that leaders in business and leaders in gov- 
ernment must open their eyes to the plain 
fact that we are living in an economy which 
requires organization. It would be impos- 
sible to benefit from scientific progress with- 
out organization. We must Keep the organi- 
zations, but we must make them democratic, 
that is to say we must make them demo- 
cratic if we really believe that the people 
are the source of all authority. 

I undertake to say that if capitalism would 
Save itself it must first help to save eco- 
homic democracy. It will not do merely to 
preserve the forms of political democracy. 
The remedy must go far deeper. It must 
reach the root of economic and political 
freedom. It must protect the individual, for 
it is at that level that we find the cause 
of all the turbulence which has made this 
era the most violent and bloody in human 
annals. Men fight to live and they will not 


hesitate to overthrow any institution that 
appears to be an obstacle to their living. All 
history teaches us that the system which 
Goes not serve the economic needs of the 
people withers and dies. 


Capitalism cannot 
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escape. that fate unless it is made to serve 
the economic needs of men. 

Capitalism cannot successfully defend it- 
self if it insists that the modern collectivist 
economic unit shall be governed from above 
by management according to its own un- 
supervised will. Capitalism must begin at 
the beginning and take whatever steps may 
be necessary to make the modern economic 
organization responsive to the people. It 
must be prepared to accept economic democ- 
racy, that is to say, it must be prepared to 
make private management, as well as public 
management, subject to the public interest. 

This should not be regarded as an attack 
on management. It is not. The modern 
world requires management. It requires pri- 
vate management and it requires public 
management. The necessary objective of 
public policy is only to prevent excesses 
whether committed by private or public man- 
agers. Conserve the good, but climinate the 
abuses. 

CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 

Government bureaus, for example, should 
no longer be permitted .o make and inter- 
pret economic law. Private management 
likewise should not be permitted to do the 
same thing. If Government regulatory 
bodies are to have set over them, as they 
should, an impartia. tribunal to which the 
citizen and the citizens’ organizations may 
appeal from administrative rules, regula- 
tions, and decisions, then surely there must 
also be a tribunal to which the citizen and 
his organizations may appeal from the ad- 
ministrative rules, regulations, and cecisions 
of private management. 

It is not sufficient, however, me ely to set 
up a corrective procedure to be invoked after 
the commission of an act against the public 
interest. The times cry out rather for pre- 
ventive procedure which will safeguard the 
public in advance from the restrictive and 
coercive practices which al experience 
teaches us have accompanied the develop- 
ment of the collectivist economic unit. 

This was the thought - had in mind when 
in March 1941, in the final report of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, 1 
sought to distinguish between the individual 
and the organization in the following words: 

“Democratic secciety is willing to permit 
the individual to exercise the utmost free- 
dom, because no individual #cting alone can 
so injure the entire community (except in 
the case of crime) as to justify the with- 
drawal of individual liberty. This is not the 
case, however, when organizations become 
so large and powerful that by weight of 
numbers, by wealth or power they threaten 
or affect the public welfare. In such in- 
stances the public has the right to define the 
nature and the form of the organization, not 
for the purpose of regimenting it but for the 
sole purpcse of making certain that the 
organization shall operate in the puklic 
interest.” 

NATIONAL CHARTERS 


If by law we recognize that economic or- 
ganization, like Government organization, 
must serve the people, then it necessarily 
follows that we should by statute clearly de- 
fine the duties and responsibilities of all such 
organizations so that none of them may be 
a law unto itself, and all them may be able 
to read in the law just what the, may and 
may not do. 

This is the basis on which democracy can 
answer totalitarianism, on which free men can 
escape both economic and political absolut- 
ism. The economic organization like the 
state itself is the servant not the master of 
men. 

In America the people and only the pecple 
may prescribe the nature and the form of 
government. That’s why we have a Federal 
Constitution written by the people; that’s 
why the States have constitutions and the 
cities charters. That’s why we boast of hav- 
ing “government of the people, by the people, 
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and for the people.” If there is now danger 
of government for the people by public man- 
agers it is because we have not taken the 
time and trouble as a people to draw a con- 
stitution for the economic organizations that 
dominate our business life. 

The result has been that economic organi- 
zations write their own constitutions without 
regard to the people, and private manage- 
ment comes into existence exercising such 
power over the trade and commerce of the 
people that when things go wrong the pecple 
turn to government and expand its powers. 
Thus business loses. the very freedom it most 
wants and invites the regimentation it most 
dreads. 

If. instead of insisting upon the blank 
checks of a Delaware charter, thus setting 
a bad example for the Federal Government 
itself, business leadership would only recog- 
nize the logic of national charters for na- 
tional business, it could help to stop the 
growth of “big government.” A Federal stat- 
ute fixing national standards of power and 
responsibility for corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce would actually set busi- 
ness free, because it would render unneces- 
sary the creation of discretionary Federal 
bureaus to manage management. 





Information Please! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the July 2 
i-sue of the Daily Worker, Stalin’s official 
New York journal, reports that prices of 
consumer goods were slashed an average 
of 40 percent in the Soviet Union, start- 
ing this past week. 

Can any Member of Congress inform 
me; does anyone know whether they 
have had an OPA in the Soviet Union? 
And if so, why did it let prices get so 
high? Can anyone inform me whether 
this 40-percent slash is to come about by 
reducing labor wages or by cutting the 
exorbitant wartime profits of the Soviet 
Government? It must be one or the 
other, because we have been informed for 
years that everything in the Soviet Union 
belongs to the workers, so that either 
they or the Government must have been 
getting the 40 percent that is now slashed 
cff prices. 

If there was no OPA in the Soviet 
Union, then why are the Communists so 
united for its continuance here? 

Information please! 


America’s First Blow for Peace 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Washington Post of July 8, 
1946: 
AMERICA’S FIRST BLOW FOR PEACE 


By many Americans the financial agree- 
ment with Britain, which is now before the 
House, is thought of as merely an instrument 
for lending money to the British. It is much 
more than that. And even as a loan trans- 
action, the agreement provides for nothing 
outright. Credit is to be made available to 
the British. But the credit is to be extended 
over a period of years. At this time the 
United States happens to be the only world 
source of credit. Why this is so is clear from 
a check-up of war gains and war losses. 
Britain went broke; the United States 
emerged as the only real victor, the mightiest 
Nation the world has ever seen. We have 
the credit because we hold the material 
|- ower—-enough of it to put a ravaged world 
back on its feet. 

But if we extend our credit to Britain, we 
shall he extending more than our material 
power. We shall be extending our confidence. 
In this respect our confidence is-even more 
helpful than our money. This will be ap- 
parent on reflection as to what would occur 
if the agreement were beaten. Such a result 
would be tantamount to our telling the whole 
of the trading world that we consider Brit- 
ain a pocr risk. Imagine what would hap- 
pen to a businessman in any community if 
a banker said this. He would suffer imme- 
diately in prestige and position by the depri- 
vation of confidence no less than by the re- 
fusal of actual aid. This is what would in- 
fallibly be Britain’s lot after any congres- 
sional vote of no confidence in Britain. 

Britain’s immediate reaction would be to 
acquire elsewhere some of the economic 
strength for which she had looked in vain 
to the United States. The price she would 
have to pay would be in political concessions. 
Where, over the whole earth’s face would 
those concessions have to be made immedi- 
ately? Clearly in the area where British 
weakness is most evident, where her power 
is most challenged, viz., the Middle East. 
Britain, uncertain as it is now in resisting 
the pressure of the Arab world, would have 
to give way all along the line. There would 
be no disposition in England, let alone 
strength, to resist that pressure. Indeed, 
the disposition would be to court it. As we 
say, there would be Britain’s need, born of 
our lack of confidence in Britain, to seek 
the friendship of the whole block of Arab 
nations. Add also the spur coming from 
bitterness toward America. That would be 
intense. A vote of no confidence in an ally 
which at a critical period in our common 
fortunes alone held back the Teutonic fury 
would come as a stunning blow to the British 
people, whose sacrifices in peace just ex- 
tolled by Prime Minister De Valera, are 
matching their fortitude in war. Such a 
vote of itself would evoke anti-Americanism, 

As a sign of a return to American isola- 
tionism, any such vote would likewise make 
any effort to accept our point of view super- 
fluous. This is of immediate importance in 
the Middle East. In ‘the event of a rejection 
of this credit, the cabinet committee under 
Mr. Henry F. Grady, which will take off for 
London July 15 to discuss the steps neces- 
sary to carry out the report of the Anglo- 
American Commission on Palestine, might 
as well stay home. By that time the British 
and the Arabs would be enforced bedfellows, 

“Save himself who can”—that would be the 
British watchword in case the House re- 
pudiated the financial pact with Britain. 
Britain could not subscribe to many other 
American policies besides our Middle East 
policy. She would have to export or die, 
and no holds are barred when self-preserva- 
tion is at stake. We seek common rules and 


standards for world trade—equal and non- 
discriminatory treatment and"stable curren- 
cies supervised by a world authority. They 
are enshrined in this agreement. 
the agencies which would administer these 
rules have already been set up, as, for in- 
stance, the Monetary Stabilization Fund. 
With none of these rules cr bodies could the 
hard-pressed British have any truck. In 
consequence, the world, in its trade and 
money relations, would return to the catch- 
as-catch-can of the jungle. It would be as 
if we at home had no uniform dollar to 
operate with, no courts to protect dealings 
in it. The House, by its rejection of this 
agreement, would condemn the world to an 
endless battle for markets with the gloves 
off, and the upshot would inexorably be war. 

In this struggle for markets the United 
States wouk be bound to suffer. It would 
suffer because a ruleless world economy would 
mean a low volume of trade. Our trade would 
be -ure to shrivel because of the predom- 
inance in our exports of capital equipment 
and industrial know how. Our capital re- 
sources are now so immense that our do- 
mestic prosperity can be maintained only 
out of the disposal abroad of our capital 
svrplus. This is the testimony of the array 
of business witnesses who have given evi- 
dence before the Senate and House commit- 
tees. Full-employment estimates provide for 
$10,000,000,000 yearly in American «sales 
abroad for the postwar decade, and most of 
the sales would be capital equipment. Such 
exports require long-term credits, meaning 
faith in a future of peaceful growth and re- 
payment. But in a world given over to com- 
mercial war, this kind of business would be at 
a ciscount, and immediate needs, instead, 
would be the world’s stock in trade. In this 
respect the British would be at an advantage. 
For they have already corralled 50 percent 
of world trade, such as it is, in the sterling 
bloc—demobilizable only by the xcceptance 
of this agreement. An expansion of this bloc 
would be their aim on the American rejecticn 
of aid. Moreover, the dollar-poor British, the 
world’s greatest importer, would have to 
switch their purchases from America to 
countries which will buy British goods pound 
for pound. This the House committee noted. 
We might find, the majority report said, a 
large increase in acreage devoted to cotton in 
India and Egypt, because these countries are 
tied to the pound sterling. British tastes in 
tobacco might shift from American to Em- 
pire trands, American fruits on British tables 
might be replaced by apples from Australia 
and oranges from the Middle East. 

This distortion in the pattern of trade (to 
American disadvantage) is bound to follow 
the rejection of the financial agreement with 
Britain. Acceptance is thus the dictate of 
commercial realism. But this is the lowliest 
argument. The prime reason for commend- 
ing the agreement to the Houic is the con- 
tribution that this agrcement will make to 
peace. This is no mere credit transaction. 
It is the basic peace treaty, because it pro- 
vides the underpinning for peace in economic 
disarmament, and because it would put the 
world to work again. Our hoys left the 
prostrate world to be repaired by our states- 
men. They destroyed in order that we 
might rebuild. The nourishing application 
of American credit, the return of civilized 
rules and practices in trade and money 
relations between nations—these are the 
tools. Let us use them. Our boys did not 
win the war by votes of no confidence in our 
Allies, by retreats, by doing nothing. Nor 
can the peace be won by such tactics. 
Statesmanship looks to the end, works to- 
ward it; and we trust the Nation’s states- 
men in the House will be governed by this 
vision when they cast their votes on the 
financial agreement with Britain. 


Some of . 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, William 
Green, the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, has strongly advo- 
cated American teamwork between in- 
dustry and labor as a means of checking 
threatened inflation. I am referring now 
to the statement by Mr. Green in the 
July issue of Labor’s Monthly Survey, an 
A. F. of L. publication. In his message 
Mr. Green has assured American workers 
that minor temporary increases in prices 
can be absorbed with little permanent 
change in purchasing power of wages, 
That sober statement in itself, indicative 
of a thoughtful, forward-looking leader, 
should go a long way toward calming a 
jittery American public that is keeping its 
fingers crossed, not knowing what to ex- 
pect.in the way of price rises in the near 
future. But I think the most noteworthy 
point that Mr. Green makes in his state- 
ment—and the one for which he should 
be most heartily applauded—is the fact 
that increased production—and, there- 
fore, increased supply—can halt run- 
away inflation. His message urges work- 
ers to strive for increased volume of pro- 
duction. It demonstrates that William 
Green is working for the general welfare 
of all Americans. 

For Mr. Green’s leadership and influ- 
ence in the American economic scene is 
recognized. Spokesman that he is for 
millions of American workers, he has, in 
effect, expressed the basic need of unity 
and teamwork between labor and indus- 
try to make increased production—and 
the death of inflation—an accomplished 
fact. 

Mr. Green, in his statement, has recog- 
nized labor’s responsibility in the infla- 
tion crisis that is upon us. He has ac- 
cepted that responsibility on behalf of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
he has taken a long step toward assur- 
ance that labor will live up to the respon- 
sibility of full, increased production. It 
has been recognized that America has a 
great role to play in the assurance of 
lasting world peace. But such peace can 
be guaranteed only in a world economi- 
cally sound. The eyes of the world are 
focused anxiously on the United States 
and its leaders, watching closely the out- 
come of this country’s battle against in- 
flation. With the tremendous produc- 
tion of which America is capable and 
with the backing of such men as William 
Green t® assure that production, we will 
win the battle. 

Mr. Green’s statement follows: 


MESSAGE TO AMERICAN WORKERS 


The sudden ending of OPA brings a re- 
sponsibility to business and to labor for carry- 
ing on policies that will safeguard the in- 
terests of all. We were already in the current 
of inflation and some price increases are 
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inevitable to readjust production to more 
satisfactory levels. Minor temporary in- 
creases can be absorbed with little permanent 
changt in the purchasing power of our wages. 
Ou: major need is increased volume of pro- 
duction. 

Our safety lies in getting through this 
peilod of transition with no major increases 
in costs or stoppages of production. Major 
changes will be cumulative in effect and may 
start the chain of dangerous inflation. Scme 
employers’ organizations are wisely taking 
action against price and rent increases. 

For their own safety, the wage earners of 
the United States should exercise self-disci- 
pline and good judgment, and refrain from 
taking ill-considered and unwise action pend- 
ing action by Congress. Labor will then be in 
a position to demand cooperation for holding 
prices, and especially rent levels. Wage earn- 
ers can best stabilize their wage dollars by 
helping to increase volume of production, 
which can wipe out scarcities and the danger 
of run-away inflation. 

As workers in a free economy, let’s first 
strengthen our foundations so that our 
strongholds will weather the difficulties. As 
citizens of a democracy, we must preserve our 
rights by insuring the general welfare. 

Wm. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 





Changed Demobilization Plans Irk Over- 
seas Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I was particularly impressed 
with a letter which I recently received 
from an overseas serviceman, which 
shows that these men are irked by the 
recent changes in the demobilization 
plan. The letter speaks for itself. I 
quote: 


Again I am writing to you; this time to ac- 
knowledge your letter of June 8, 1946, and 
to thank you for taking time to answer my 
letter. But since I am writing to you, I want 
to give you a little more information on de- 
mobilization. By my continual writing you 
will probably come to the conclusion that I 
am either prejudiced or bitter. Dear sir, 
after the news this morning, and the news 
pes to this date, you will understand why 

am. 

Just this morning the adjutant general 
section of this base received a wire making 
all fathers eligible and setting a date of 
August 10, 1946, for all fathers to be off this 
island. There was nothing said about serv- 
ice whatsoever. Think about this, sir, all 
fathers, regardless of how much service they 
might have, with no amount of overseas serv- 
ice to speak of, will be discharged immedi- 
ately. And men like myself, with long pe- 
riods of overseas service (my overseas tour is 
going into the eighteenth month) will be left 
to continue “sweating out” their discharge— 
and they will be waiting much longer now be- 
cause all shipping will be diverted to fathers 
exclusively. 

Just a week ago we had the news in all 
the overseas newspapers tiat fathers and 
men with 21 months of service would be dis- 
charged by August 31, 1946. They also said 
that men with 21 months of service in the 
States were being discharged immediately 


in order that they woulc not slow down the 
flow of men coming from overseas theaters. 
But then, what do we find out? The 21 
months of service deal depends on what they 
do with the draft—but does fathers? No. 
Suppose Congress passes the draft—perhaps 
they will lower the service angle to 21 months 
but the shipping will all be going to the 
fathers and a serviceman will have no chance 
of getting started on his way home. Even 
combat men, like myself and another man in 
this cffice, has no consideration—we were in 
combat; so what? All we get is the run- 
around. 

But, sir, I’m very lucky—regardless of what 
they do, they can’t hold me longer than Sep- 
tember 15, 1946, because that is when my 24 
months of service is ended—20 months over- 
seas, 18 months on Okinawa. Of course, I 
will have to take into consideration that it 
will be at least 45 days to 2 months for me 
to be processed and catch a ship bound for 
the States, and 14 days for it to get there. 
Remember when the War Department made 
the men with 24 months, as of June 30, 
eligible for discharge? They were most all 
discharged with 21 months of service, while 
we have to wait out 24 months and then 
be kept for an additional 2 or more months 
before we can be shipped home and dis- 
charged. Is it fair? Or does anyone care 
about such things? 

If you have reference to my last letter, you 
will note that I was deeply interested in get- 
ting home in time to start to college. When 
the news about fathers and men with 21 
months of service came through, I was almost 
certain that I would be able to do just that, 
and I was very happy. Now the dirt comes 
out—with the fathers taking all consider- 
ation, and consideration that I just cannot 
see what for, I haven’t a chance of a snowball 
in Hades to be home before sometime in 
October or November—just in time to miss 
another year of schooling, when I have al- 
ready given up 2 years while I went through 
combat and occupational duties. Yes, sir; I 
feel pretty good today—pretty good. 

The War Department cannot understand 
why enlistments are not coming up to ex- 
pectations. It’s just such things as this that 
makes a man never want to have anything to 
do with any part of the armed forces. The 
War Department “fouled-up” first when they 
stopped the point system and took away com- 
pensation and consideration for the overseas 
man—then the draft bill was wound into a 
tangle; and now a man’s service, either State- 
side, overseas, or combat, isn’t even consid- 
ered toward an eventual discharge. It’s just 
the select group—the fathers—that are al- 
lowed to return home. 

Does the War Department take into con- 
sideration that men like myself never had a 
chance to start a family? That they never 
had the chance to study for their life’s occu- 
pation? That they are not settled into any 
one mode of work and play as married men? 
That interrupting a man’s education has a 
demoralizing effect that it takes many, many 
hours of study to make up? I think not. 
From the way things have been run during 
this year, I would say they were using more 
of a system of pulling slips out of a hat and 
hoping the voters will like what they grabbed. 

Sir, I agree with what you said in your 
letter about not putting another teen-ager 
into my position. It shouldn’t happen to a 
dog. But when it comes down to me spend- 
ing half my life on a rock in the Pacific when 
that teen-ager, the one whose mother is go- 
ing to vote for you if you can keep him out 
of the Army (and she sure should), does not 
do anything toward this last war effort, then 
I'm not so much inclined to believe he should 
not come out here and take my place for a 
much shorter time than I have already had to 
spend, 
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Sir, I hope you will answer this letter. I 
would like very much to have your opinion as 
to why fathers are so much more important 
than young men with no family. I think I 
know the reason, but I’d like to hear it from 
you. 





Trieste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
by Dorothy Thompson from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of July 10, 1946: 


ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 


I do not see how it is possible for the United 
Nations to maintain any international faith 
in our words and promises when we continu- 
ally shift our positions. 

Mr. Byrnes has been adamant on the sub- 
ject of Trieste, and, in general, has been right 
and in harmony with past American policy. 
Woodrow Wilson was opposed to giving Trieste 
and Venezia Giulia to Yugoslavia after the 
last war, even though the ethnographic fac- 
tors have not changed since then, and even 
though we then had a Yugoslav Government 
friendly to the western allies, as Marshal Tito, 
Stalin’s puppet, certainly is not. 

In a reasonably organized Europe, in which 
competent and honest men with some respect 
for peoples and for history were making de- 
cisions, Trieste. and Venezia Giulia would 
be recognized as an Italian province and city 
with a large Slavic minority, extending into 
a majority in some sections, whose equality 
of right and citizenship would be protected. 

The port, however, would be made a free 
port for those Danubian countries which it 
has always historically served—Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and, to a lesser extent, 
Croatia. In that sense it should be inter- 
nationalized. It is far more essential to 
land-locked Austria, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia than to either Italy or Yugoslavia, 
since both countries have all the ports they 
need. 

The fight over Trieste has not been, in es- 
sence, ethnographical or economic. It has 
been purely and simply political—a political 
bone of contention between the three great 
powers, none of which has the slightest 
ethnographical or economic interest in the 
place. And now Trieste is to be interna- 
tionalized among these three powers, whose 
chief characteristic is their incapacity for 
getting on with each other. 

Russia, of course, has won the fight, with 
Tito getting three-quarters of his demands. 
The real significance of the so-called settle- 
ment—which, like every major settlement 
since Munich, is made without the slightest 
consideration for the folks it most closely 
involves—is that Russia has now completed 
the first partition of Europe. A Soviet-con- 
trolled zone runs from the Baltic to the 
Northern Adriatic, dividing and solidifying 
eastern Europe from a Balkanized, unor- 
ganized western Europe ripe for ruin. 

Italian feeling will be hopelessly and end- 
lessly exacerbated, especially against the 
west. It was to the western Allies that Italy 
surrendered; to them that she offered co- 
belligerency; from them that she hoped for 
treatment at least remotely compatible with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
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To Italy, furthermore. Britain and the 
United States made repeated promises. “One 
man and one man alone,” said Mr. Churchill, 
“was responsible for enmity toward Italy.” 
Now the man is dead, killed by Italian in- 
surgents, and exists only as a myth which 
we are doing our best to revive in heroic 
memory for the Italian Nation and people. 
Italy, an infant republic, and still with a 
high possibility of mortality, is going to be 
handed a peace treaty which is as likely to 
ring its death knell a few years from now 
as the treaty of Versailies condemned the 
infant German Republic and democracy. 

France, who, in her terrible weakness cer- 
tainly needs friends in Europe, and for whom 
the Italian masses felt sympathy both be- 
fore and after their unenthusiastic precipi- 
tation into the war, has grabbed Briga and 
Tenda and their surrcunding territory. Tito, 
from whose beneficent rule tens of thou- 
sands of his own people would escape if 
there were a channel open, has grabbed Vene- 
zia Giulia, after staging demonstrations 
learned, originally, from D’Annunzio—the 
inventor, incidentaaly, of the Fascist salute. 
The Italian Navy which came over to us is 
to be reduced to four cruisers. Reparations 
are proposed which are preposterous in view 
of Italy's devastation. desolation, and pover- 
ty. And the only political groups within 
Italy who can profit are the Communists 
and the presently silent though unrecon- 
structed Fascists who have been given the 
next rallying cry for a nationalist wave. 

None of this is peace-making, and none of 
it will be accepted in the sullen hearts of 
millions of men. All Europe knows by now 
that what the great powers are doing is not 
making peace but maneuvering into positions 
for the next war And even in those dis- 
gusting maneuvers the United States, hav- 
ing a much harder-boiled and ruthless op- 
ponent, is losing 


Grain Situation in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorD, 
I include therein a telegram received 
from G. Tilton, president of the New 
Hampshire Feed Dealers Association: 


JULY 12, 1946. 
If grain is left off exempt list midwest will 
sell none to northeast but will feed livestock 
on own farms and get high prices for prod- 
ucts. Black market will again appear. Com- 
mon sense demands OPA be left off grain. 
Feel positive grain prices will be satisfactory 
if given a free chance. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE FEED 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
G. TILTON, President. 


Also an article from the Manchester 
Union, Manchester, N. H., of July 11, en- 
titled “Grain Situation Seen Improved,” 
as follows: 


GRAIN SITUATION SEEN IMPROVED—FELKER SAYS 
BLACK MARKET IN FEEDS ON WAY OUT 


Concorp, July 10.—The black market in 
grain feeds for livestock and poultry is on the 
way out, Commissioner of Agriculture An- 
drew L. Felker said today. 

The commissioner expressed pleasure over 
reports he said he had received from reliable 
sources that grain is today selling at prices 


without OPA control at less than the money 
it brought in the black market. 

He pointed also to the wheat market which 
he said has resulted in a drop of several cents 
per hundredweight, and this was particularly 
pleasing to the commissioner since New 
Hampshire and New England use a consider- 
able amount of wheat for feeding livestock 
and poultry. Oats and corn are selling above 
the ceilings set by the defunct price-control 
organization, but, Felker said, the boost in 
prices has been not at all substantial. 

Discussing wheat, Felker said that there is 
a great amount of old wheat being forced out 
of the elevators to make room for the new 
wheat which is now being harvested, and 
elevator operators are forced to sell at re- 
duced prices to secure space. Corn, he said, 
will not be harvested until September and 
October and as a result the operators can 
hold up prices at this time on this com- 
modity. 

Commissioner Felker .aid that since price 
controls went off feeds, the s'tuation ir the 
State is very much more satisfactory, and 
while the supply pouring into the State has 
not been enough, the amount that has come 
into the State has eased the problem con- 
siderably. 


Representative Hays Emphasizes 
Disciplines for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] re- 
cently delivered a radio address from the 
Luther Rice Memorial Baptist Church 
in Washington. 

It has been called to my attention by 
Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, of this city, and I 
have found it to be a very excellent dis- 
cussion of the subject Disciplines for 
Peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the address here, 

It follows: 


It is appropriate in a Christian pulpit to 
speak of the political and social crises that 
are upon us and of the decisions to be made 
in one of the most critical periods of human 
history. 

Great evils persist in the world and in 
America. I was one who looked for the 
termination of warfare to bring such calm- 
ness of spirit to individuals and such co- 
operation among nations that quick solu- 
tions to many vexing questions would be dis- 
covered. I was mistaken. 

Admiral Stark said to our congressional 
party in London shortly before the war 
ended, “Our job during the war has been 
tough, but the problems of peace, particularly 
for legislators, may be tougher.” His pre- 
diction proved to be true. 

I need not give you the startling list of 
unanswered problems for the Congress. 
Management and labor are further apart 
than at any period in this generation. There 
is no agreement upon methods to control 
the terrible new instrument of death, the 
atom bomb. There is a profound difference 
between us as to price regulations and as a 
result of this and threatened work stoppages 
we must be haunted by the fears of a devas- 
tating inflation. The revival of nationalism 
in a world that promised for awhile to substi- 
tute justice under law for the arbitrament 
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of arms tends to dash to pieces our hopes 
for a permanently peaceful world. 

Nor are our previous experiences reassur- 
ing. A recent editorial widely quoted 
pointed to the dire forecasts of an editor in 
1857—referring to Russia as a threat to peace 
and to China as presenting insuperable aiff- 
culties for the western world. In optimistic 
vein the editor said, “It didn’t turn out to be 
so bad.” Again he made illusions to similar 
conditions after World War I. And America 
survived. The editor’s conclusion, “It will 
work out all right, the skies have been dark 
before and we are still here.” 

But let us look back at the 1857 scene. 
Within 4 years after the forecast America 
was plunged into a terrible civil war—in 
some respects the worst war in our history. 
Russia and China did not work out of their 
internal difficulties, at least not in a way 
that leaves the world assured that the con- 
tagions of war are gone. And the fact that 
domestic conditions after World War I were 
just as bad as today is of little consolation 
when we recall that within 20 years we were 
plunged into another catastrophe. I am 
trying to say this—that something more ef- 
fective in the disciplines for peace—in the 
government of nations—must be adopted if 
we are to save our world. 

One of my colleagues in the Congress said 
the other day. “We must calm fears, we 
must say everything that can be said to allay 
anxiety and to restore confidence.” I agreed 
and my friend agreed with me that at the 
same time we must be wise, not credulous 
in determining where to place our confidence 
and we must not be blind to the evils in 
our world. 

It is an hour for faith. Faith in those 
forces that can sustain us—faith in our ca- 
pacity to distinguish the good and to discard 
the evil—faith in the moral leadership that 
is available. 

Against the dark picture we can place our 
tremendous spiritual resources. These re- 
sources are adequate if we invoke them with 
vigor and with confidence, but we must rec- 
ognize now that we cannot drift into a secure 
position. 

We have relied so completely upon our in- 
genuity and our dominance of physical things 
that we tend to become absorbed in material 
forces, overlooking the requirements of tol- 
erance, kindness, and group cooperation 
which are inherent in our Christian faith. 
If, on the other hand, our spirit of good- 
will gets into governmental processes, we can 
have unity. If we develop the ability to see 
the whole instead of the broken parts of our 
social life, we can have stability and progress. 

If, when the ancient question of Cain is 
asked, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” we can 
convince the cynics that, while not his 
keeper, we are still our brother’s brother, we 
will be on our way to peace and happiness. 

This is a period when the so-called prac- 
tical man has ascendancy. He disdains 
ideals. He holds in contempt spiritual stand- 
ards. He threatens to revolt against govern- 
ment, and he chafes under the restraints 
which a disciplined society would impose 
upon him. He is the hard, recalcitrant man. 
He is having his day but he is failing at the 
job. 

In the effort to prevent economic interests 
from overshadowing spiritual and cultural 
life the churches should be our most infiu- 
ential institutions. Government has suffered 
because the restraints of disciplined Chris- 
tian character are not imposed, We have 
permitted ourselves to think of government 
in terms of power and benevolence, and its 
largess has too often become our chief in- 
terest. Both organized capital and organized 
labor, and even groups not a part of either, 
have been guilty of regarding government 
in terms of what they can wrest from it. 

The Christian religion’s relation to this 
problem was well expressed by Dr. W. E. 
Hocking’s epigram, “It is only religion, reach- 











ing the ultimate solitudes of the soul, for 
which your pleasing amiabilities are but 
husks that can create the unpurchasable 
man and it is only man, unpurchasable by 
any society, that can create the s»'nd so- 
iety 

"Between the heresy that religion tu. no 
concern with the commonwealth and the 
other extreme which holds that goodness and 
benevolence controlling the state can pur- 
chase man’s loyalty we find the authentic 
concept of Christian citizenship 

How can we make ideals and human serv- 
ice again the standard for political and civic 
leadership? How can we reappraise the so- 
ciety we are building in terms of true and 
lasting values? The churches have the an- 
swer. By a bolder serving of their historic 
purpose the churches can help America avoid 
becoming isolated and materialistic. The 
churches can help us identify ourselves with 
other peoples, sharing their sorrows and suc- 
cesses. 

In this connection I recall an experience 
in Glasgow, Scotland, in September 1944, 
when some of our congressional party visited 
a little church on Adelaide Street. The min- 
ister heard that there were Members of Con- 
gress in his congregation and he paused to 
pay a warm tribute to our country. “Will 
you take back to America,” he said, “the pro- 
found and undying gratitude of the people 
of the United Kingdom for the great service 
you are rendering the world in providing the 
means by which we are able to protect cur 
liberties and our Christian civilization?” 

I think we merited that tribute, and I 
pray that our behavior will be such in peace 
that the world will still accord us the honor 
of being its best loved nation. Only world- 
mindedness and an intelligently generous 
spirit can preserve it for us. 

We cannot achieve this attitude without 
conquering first the selfish impulses which 
have produced so many group frictions in 
our economic and political life. We must 
think less of economic objectives and more 
of the process by which they are pursued. 
It is more important that we create the 
atmosphere for pursuing in a friendly spirit 
the solutions to problems than that we come 
up with the right answer to some of the 
specific questions that trouble us. 

Too much energy has been devoted to 
formulas for quick elimination of social mal- 
adjustments. I would not have the church 
divert its energies from primary functions, 
but I would have it constantly test its char- 
acter and the fidelity to its mission by look- 
ing at the kind of society it is producing. 
Germany was a land of churchgoers in the 
period of Nazi domination. They were a 
pious people but guilty of a horrible sin be- 
cause they were unconcerned about the 
cruelties imposed upon thousands of their 
fellow men. Indexes to national character 
must include something beside church sta- 
tistics 

The Nation derives its sense of justice from 
religious faith. The great formulations of 
political freedom contained in the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution are essentially religious 
in origin. Our regard for human per- 
sonality—our concept of the importance of 
the individual—these are rooted in religion 
and are a part of our Christian tradition. 

It explains our greatness. We are great 
because we have attached ourselves to great 
Principles and if we survive, it will be be- 
cause we continue in that attachment, not 
because a providential intervention marks 
out our destiny. It is ours to determine the 
direction in which America shall move. 

This tremendous responsibility can be met 
only by men and women who believe in 
Spiritual forces and who can make religion a 
Vital and living thing. Where, except from 
‘he Christian teaching of universal brother- 
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hood, can the world find the basis for an or- 
ganization capable of putting down aggres- 
sions and maintaining international rela- 
tions based on justice? 

Statesmanship alone cannot do it. Politi- 
cal leadership is vitally mportant--there can 
be no question on that point-—but if all those 
who have political responsibilities were per- 
fect craftsmen, they still could not succeed 
unless buttressed by the people’s faith in 
brotherhood. 

It is religion’s mission to teach tnat there 
is a purpose in our living and that we are 
subject to moral and spiritual compulsions. 
I see no other hope for the restoration of 
national discipline. 

The final test is the demonstration of 
ability to submerge our group and limited 
national interests in the aspirations of a 
distraught world for unity and peace. Thus 
in a large new realm We may expect judg- 
ments to be imposed as to our national char- 
acter Beginning with the institutions which 
have flourished in our Christian democracy, 
the home, the school, and the church, we 
must utilize every tested resource for the 
worid’s and our own spiritual rehabilitation 
if we are to survive. 





Expressions of OPA Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I suspect that most Members of 
Congress have received many telegrams 
and letters since July 1 expressing their 
views pro and con on the subject of the 
revival or extension of OPA. Most of 
those who have wired and written me in 
favor of price controls have used the 
arguments which the late OPA officials 
and propagandists have put out over the 
radio. There is really nothing new in 
their line of reasoning except that they 
nearly always have a personal grievance 
or express one of the fears instilled into 
their minds by some of the bureaucrats 
on the pay roll. 

On the other hand, it is so refreshing 
to read some of the comments of those 
who feel] that we have reached the point 
where we can think, speak, and act like 
free Americans again, without being at- 
tacked by some bureaucrat. If the ad- 
ministration would manifest confidence 
in the American people and appeal to 
their patriotism, and quit kicking us 
around, and try to encourage faith of our 
citizens in one another instead of array- 
ing class against class, we might be safely 
on the road to prosperity, full produc- 
tion, and happiness again in this coun- 
try. Uncertainty, and fear of reprisals, 
always result in consternation and be- 
wilderment. The spread of such eco- 
nomic and social unrest is nothing short 
of demagoguery, and should be con- 
demned by all loyal Americans. 

The following are excerpts from tele- 
grams and letters received by me since 
July 1, after the demise of OPA at mid- 
night, June 30, 1946. They voice genu- 
ine American sentiments, and are from 
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people of all walks of life in my part of 
the country: 
Nowata, OKLA, 

It seems that the weather is cool here in 
Oklahoma this morning and we feel an at- 
mosphere of freedom since we are out from 
under the OPA, and this is to tell you that 
the people of northeastern Oklahoma are 
all very hopeful tha’ the OPA will never be 
renewed again 

I sincerely hope and trust you will stay in 
there to fight to keep the country free of all 
further OPA regulations. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 

For the benefit of the entire country, I 
hope you wili continue your fight against 
the strangling powers of OPA. OPA policies 
have been responsible for high prices on 
shoddy merchandise Meat and butter 
prices have not risen more than amount of 
subsidy price which we were paying anyway. 
I urge you to let OPA stay dead Let the 
37,000 employees fill useful jobs in private 
industry, and let the economy of your coun- 
try adjust itself in the natura! manner, with- 
out benefit of regimentation. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

I am glad OPA is dead. I hope you won't 
help to revive it. The employees ef the OPA 
were the worst of scamps ever in Office in 
the United States of America. If rent con- 
trol gets pushed over on us again, it should 
be with a 15-percent increase to all resi- 
dential property. Why should we be denied 
reasonable profits any more than anybody 
else? 

Iam against any form of OPA. Think this 
best time we can ever have to get rid of it. 
Consider it worst kind of racket. 

American ways for Americans. Do away 
with OPA. 

Strongly urge your continued opposition 
to any rebirth of OPA. This is a start 
toward cleaning out the bureaucrats. 


VINITA, OKLA. 

Keep up your good fight on OPA. Our 
country simply cannot stand another year 
under former rules, 

TuLsA, OKLA. 

Your stand on OPA has approval of large 
majority this section. Hope you will hold 
the line. 

I urge you to do everything possible to pre- 
vent the reenactment of any price control. 
There may be a flurry of price increases for 
a short while. However, I believe the great 
majority of businesses will exert more effort 
to hold prices down under a free competitive 
market. You recall what happened after 
the other war. If prices get too high now 
they will very quickly come back down to 
their proper level. 

Your actions relative to the extension of 
the Price Control Act have met with my 
heartiest approval. I am asking you to con- 
tinue your fight against those individuals 
and groups which are seeking to destroy our 
constitutional form of government and the 
American way of life. 


ApA, OKLA. 
Price control should stay dead. The econ- 
omy of this country can never recover under 
any production-stifling control. Urge you to 
continue the fight to prevent the return of 
price control. 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 
The world looks brighter without the dic- 
tatorship of Chester Bowles and Paul Por- 
ter. Why not let the American way function 
from now on and discontinue OPA forever? 
I admire your courage to fight, so don’t 
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weaken now, but instead give the New Deal- 
ers the works, 
LAWTON, OKLA. 
The retail merchants of Lawton are in 
favor of the release of the OPA. They are 
taking steps to safeguard the public of this 
area against inflation and unjust prices. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Many of our mutual friends are happy and 
optimistic over the winding up of OPA. We 
hope Congress will “stand pat” on the situa- 
tion. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
I prefer OPA dead rather than alive with 
any semblance of its original form. 


TULSA, OKLA, 

On behalf of myself and many friends and 
associates with whom I have talked, 1 want 
to congratulate you for your fine stand on 
OPA. We all hope Congress will stand on its 
previous actions and let OPA expire, accord- 
ing to Truman's wishes, thereby giving pre- 
vious American ideas a chance to prevail 

Hope you are able to keep OPA dead. We 
don't need any orders from plutocrats to 
tell us how much we can pay for our neces- 
sities of life. This also includes sale of oil, 
as we have an overproduction of oil now be- 
ing prorated. 

I was for the OPA bill. Now sustain the 
veto. Reaction may be violent, up, then 
down. But maybe we can get on an even 
keel sooner. 

People I talk to are strong for abolishment 
of OPA in toto, except most feel that some 
sort of control of rents should be had on ac- 
count of the real emergency of the housing 
situation. I believe people are mighty tired 
of regulation, especially when it results in 
doing withou:. I think most people finally 
realize no profit, no production. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 

After returning from 40 months’ military 
service, I am glad to see that you Congress- 
men are trying to give the government back 
to the people. The law of supply and de- 
mand was in force and effect long before we 
had “bureaucrats” and the OPA. We can 
get along better with fewer bureaus, boards 
and commissions. Please vote against re- 
enactment of the OPA, 

Pryor, OKLA. 

To heck with OPA. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 

I appreciate your letter of April 17 last 
and had hoped I would not have to write 
you again. You have done a good job killing 
the OPA and I sure hope you will do all you 
can to keep it from ever coming back—kill it 
forever. This is the first day in years that I 
have felt like a freeman. If only they will let 
us alone for just 6 months they will see 
there will be no need for any OPA. Now that 
it is dead please keep it that way We will 
never be normal as long as it is in operation. 
The black markets will soon be gone for good. 
Put my wife and me down as for never hav- 
ing another OPA. 


Grove. OKLA. 
Don't revive OPA. 
LAWTON, OKLA. 
People here believe OPA maliciously hold- 
ing back reconversion., I am against reestab- 
lishment. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Elimination of the OPA completely will 
probably result in sound economic forces 
eing given a chance to correct temporary 
economic dislocations and I join a lot of 
other citizens in urging that the Congress let 
the OPA pass completely out of the picture. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Finally, the will of the great American pub- 
lic has been expressed through its represent- 
atives of government in Washington. Thank 
you for upholding the vetc on the OPA bill 
and for the frer fresh air which business can 
once again breathe. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
President Truman puts the inflation baby 
on the wrong doorstep. Apparently his veto 
message and radio speech inspired by Politi- 
cal Action Committee We hope Congress 
does not weaken on this issue. 


MINCO, OKLA. 
We are very much against price controls. 
If you expect us to feed the world, better 
untie our hands. 
OKLAHOMA CIty, OKLA. 
During the war it was generally believed 
that some restrictions were necessary. par- 
ticularly on rents and a few other items. 
However, since Mr. Truman took the respon- 
sibility of ending the act by his veto, we now 
feel that it is a good time to dispose of the 
agency entirely. No matter when this Bureau 
is terminated—now, next year, or 10 years 
hence—the many thousands of employees 
will deluge the Members of Congress with 
letters, wires, and petitions for reenactment 
and perpetuation of the agency which has 
delayed reconversion and prevented normal 
production 
Since the President vetoed the best meas- 
ure he could hope to get along the line of 
price control, under existing conditions, we 
now fee] that a fair trial shculd be given 
productive enterprise and the democratic 
way of life should be permittec to again as- 
sert itself. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Resolution 1 


That Oklahoma’s Representatives and Sen- 
ators in Congress and the Honorable Harry 8. 
Truman, President of the United States, be, 
and they are hereby requested to take the 
opportunity which has thus been presented 
to give the natural cconomic laws of supply 
and demand an opportunity to function ard 
correct the imbalance causec by arbitrary 
controls over the past 4 or 5 years; and 

2 That it is the considered judgment of 
this organization that the elimination of 
price control can work out for the best in- 
terests of all, provided businessmen and the 
consuming public all do their part as indi- 
cated above; and further provided that those 
in contro] of the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government consider the 
possibilities of achieving results by mearis 
of leading and guiding the American people 
through this period of temporary crisis. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Keep OPA dead. Give the people an op- 
portunity to run their own affairs. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

We are strongly of the opinion that natural 
forces should be permitted to operate for a 
reasonable time and that business should be 
given an opportunity to prove that price 
controls are unnecessary before Congress leg- 
islates further extension of the price-control 
program. 

Thanks for redeeming our country. 
give up the fight. 

Why not give the public a cooling-off period 
and see how they act under the present free- 
dom before clamping on further controls. 


Don’t 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Everyone in this office is glad the OPA is 
out, and we want to thank you for the part 


that you played in putting it out. We hope 
there will be no necessity of any revival of 
this thing again. It seems to us that this 
affords an opportunity for all of us to work 
out these problems in our own way and in 
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the American way. There will be difficult 
adjustments to make, here and there wil) )» 
some instances where advantages are taken. 
but all in all this will eventually seek ::. 
own level faster and surer than the route ys 
have been traveling under OPA 

Price control is not necessary in America 
We have had enough of this foolishness: 
There is an overproduction of oil and we 
need no control on price. 

OPA failed miserably to hold down liyjn> 
costs and alleviate shortages, as all Govern. 
ment statistics demonstrate Let the legit;- 
mate businessmen, both large and small, plys 
natural laws, take over now and let buresy- 
cratic artificial price tinkering Cie foreve, 
In connection with propaganda for restora. 
tion of rent control all responsible propert; 
owners in Tulsa, and they are the great ma- 
jority, have no intention of altering rentj| 
Scales at present. When rents are advanced 
increases will be normal and sufficient t 
cover only the increased costs of maintenance 
and operation which have taken place dur- 
ing the past few years and which OPA dur- 
ing its existence failed to recognize Stand 
firm and be not swayed by hysterical propa- 
ganda frem those who would remove the 
rights of property ownership upon which this 
country was feunded and has prospered. 

Congratulations on your vote against OPA 
For the good of our country don't weaken 
and let OPA stay dead. To revive it would 
be the worst disaster that could happen 
The sooner we can return to the America 
way and free enterprise the better—so at 
all costs don’t revive the OPA. 

Rest assured we shall be with you in 
thought, knowing that you will hold the line 
against the invasion of another OPA. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OX1A, 

Most people in Oklahoma have viewed the 
OPA as a neccessary evil even though inef- 
ficiently and poorly administered, and it was 
generally believed that some restrictions were 
necessary, particularly on rents and a few 
other items. However, since Mr Truman 
took the responsibility of ending the act by 
his veto, we now feel that it is a good time 
to dispose of the agency entirely. 

It is anticipated that the President and 
those groups to whom he has shown special! 
favor will exert all possible pressure and 
effort upon Members of Congress to force a 
continuation of bureaucracy and scarcity. It 
is with this thought in mind that we desire 
to encourage our Members of Congress who 
appear to have the interest of the people in 
general at heart rather than special groups 

It seems to me if OPA is reinstated for a 
year during that time the wheels of in- 
dustry will still be throttled. Unemploy- 
ment will be great, black markets rampant 
and we will remain in the same mess we are 
in now and still another year behind 

If we could go a step farther and throttle 
the appointive heads of bureaus and useless 
administration agencies and give our Con- 
gressmen an opportunity to function and per- 
form the duties for which they are elected 
and are being paid, the country might even- 
tually become free to some extent from 
mountains of red tape, delay, indecision, mis- 
managed and overlapping administration bu- 
reaus which have retarded recovery and 
reconversion. 

Kill OPA ccmpletely and save the tsx- 
payers’ money. 

Mramt1, OK: 4. 

Mr. Truman asks that everybody write te 
Congress to restore OPA. Glad to write (hat 
you make sure it never revives. Inflation 's 
the scare. If we don’t have that now we will 
never have it. And if a little more will kill 
or cure us the quicker we are dead or we!} 
the better off the country. 

TuLsa, OKLA. 

I wrote you sometime ago expressing ™Y 
desire that the OPA be discontinued. I W-5) 
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to again express my earnest desire that the 
OPA be entirely discontinued. 
OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA. 
It seems to me if OPA is reinstated for a 
year during that time the wheels of industry 
will stil be throttled. Unemployment will 
be great, black markets rampant and we will 
remain in the same mess we are in now and 
still] another year behind. President Truman 
ought to know as well as anyone what cheap 
prices will do, from his experience in trying 
to operate a store a few years ago. If OPA 
remains dead or is drastically curbed in- 
dustry will go all out, unemployment will dis- 
appear, prices will advance, money will re- 
main in circulation, prosperity will be great, 
and during that time competition will 
straighten out prices that go out of line If 
we could go a step farther and throttle the 
appointive heads of bureaus and useless ad- 
ministration agencies and give our Congress- 
men an opportunity to function and perform 
the duties for which they are elected and are 
being paid, the country might eventually be- 
come free to some extent from mountains of 
red tape, delay, indecision, mismanaged and 
overlapping administration bureaus which 
have retarded recovery and reconversion to a 
‘point that we are in worse shape now than 
during the war, even though it has been 
over a year. That fact alone ought to con- 
vince anyone we have been on the wrong 
track. As for me, I am for elective officials 
for the responsibility of running our govern- 
ment. 


TuLsA, OKLA, 

Congratulations on action takn in sustain- 
ing the President’s veto, thereby releasing 
American economy for production and pros- 
perity. The Tulsa Real Estate Board pledges 
no drastic increases in residential rents in- 
sofar as within our control. We urge that 
OPA and rent control stay dead. 

We ask you to do your utmost to kill OPA. 

Apparently the proponents of the OPA de- 
sire it to remain in effect permanently, and 
if it is revived you will have the same trouble 
getting rid of it in the future. Mr. Truman 
expressed himself as having faith in the 
American people to believe that they would 
do the right thing. That being true, why 
have an OPA? Did he mean to say to the 
people: I have faith that you will take care 
of yourselves until we can pass a law to 
make you good? We are reminded of the 
old principle tha* the forces of evil destroy 
themeselves. 

If rent controls are continued I will be 
forced to sell my property, a $65,000 valued 
apartment building I struggled for 25 years 
to own. Save property owners from cruci- 
fixion. 

TuLsA, OKLA. 

Thanking you for your good work against 
OPA. Keep it up. 

OKLAHOMA Clty, OKLA. 

The Office of Price Administration, with 
all its blundering regulations and impossible 
interpretations, is at an end. Thousands of 
incompetent OPA employees must now seek 
an honest living in private industry. We will 
not take space to tell you the outrages and 
injustices which have been perpetrated on 
the citizens of this State. There is a gen- 
eral feeling of relief that the Office of Price 
Administration is ended, and the confidence 
that the American way of living which we 
knew 12 years ago has been reinstated. We 
ask your determined and militant support 
against any extension or new eractment of 
the OPA law We feel that the law of supply 
and demand and the American spirit of enter- 
Prise will soon take care of any temporary rise 
in prices, 

MIAMI, OKLA. 

The Miami Real Estate Board and members 
&Sk your help in keeping OPA and rent 


control dead. Also congratulate you on the 
release of American economy for production 
and prosperity. We pledge to help keep rent 
at a reasonable rate. 

TuLsA, OKLA. 

Congratulations on your stand on OPA. 
I believe if price control can be kept off for 
30 days it will be demonstrated that there 
is no necessity for same, except probably to 
raise prices. Black-market items not obtain- 
able elsewhere are selling for less. 

OKLAHOMA Clty, OKLA. 

Congratulations on your stand against 
OPA. We are firmly convinced building ma- 
terial prices will not be advanced appreci- 
ably and that increased production made 
possible by elimination of OPA restriction 
will within a few months reduce prices on 
nearly all lines of building materials, and 
many more houses will be available for 
veterans and others who need them. We are 
seriously considering reducing our prices 
slightly because we have eliminated all the 
red tape and procedures necessary to oper- 
ate under OPA. Keep up the fight and free 
enterprise system. Let it operate on a pro- 
duction basis as it formerly did without OPA. 
This is the only way, in our opinion, that we 
can get increased production and thereby 
hold down the cost of living by the opera- 
tion of the economic forces of supply and 
demand, 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Both Republicans and Democrats are 
throwing themselves wide open to charges of 
insincerity and favoritism by favoring the 
control of rents to the exclusion of other 
items. 

Urge you to do all you can to prevent any 
reenactment of OPA regulations. Regard- 
less of how long there is an OPA, when it is 
taken off there will be a flurry of high and 
low prices while the law of supply and de- 
mand gets under way. 

SPeery, OKLA. 

Today there appears an ad in the Tulsa 
World offering my iarm for sale. We like our 
home and farm here and really do not care 
to sell. However, we thought that the new 
OPA bill would become law, and with re- 
strictions still on livestock, poultry, and 
butter, dairy, etc., we felt selling was about 
the only thing left to do. You folks in 
Washington are going to have to let people 
in agriculture have a break and get more 
for their products. Most all farm trucks and 
farm implements on the farms are wearing 
out and must be replaced. And if we are 
not allowed an even break with labor, please 
inform me how we are going to purchase our 
needed replacements made by high price 
labor. While the OPA octopus is dead, let it 
stay dead and let’s get back to the American 
way of life. ba 

TULSA, OKLA, 

I wish to congratulate you on your recent 
votes on OPA, more power to you. It would 
please ninety-nine and nine-tenths of the 
population to see OPA abolished completely. 
What are we? A bunch of nitwits that 
haven't got sense enough to govern ourselves, 
without a bunch of long-haired, slide-rule 
rats, out of supposed-to-be-colleges, telling 
us what to do and how to do it? Every vote 
against OPA and its hired propagandists, 
spending Government money, is a vote to cut 
off thousands of bloodsuckers, leeches, and 
officeholders from the teat of Government 
pap. 

BROKEN ARROW, OKLA. 

We endorse your stand on the question of 
OPA extension. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 

The manner of administration of OPA has 
created many inequities, with what appears 
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to be outright favoritism in the establish- 
ment of ceiling prices. The creation of rules 
of conduct to the manufacturers, retailers 
and wholesalers, in requiring them to do the 
impossible, in my opinion has resulted in the 
most widespread disregard and distrust 
against our Government. 

The average American is depending on 
Congress to dispose of this vicious bunch, 
and I truly hope you will do all you can to 
keep the OPA out. 

We and thousands of other patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens know the OPA is a real detri- 
ment to reconversion. Let it die now and 
relieve the taxpayers of the expense of pay- 
ing the salaries of 34,000 useless employees. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

More rents have been paid on time this 
month than in any period during the last 4 
years. The OPA has been the guardian of 
slow payers, dead beats, et cetera. Let’s keep 
the first of every month the first, not the 
15th or 20th. Let’s make provision to get 
these unwanted people off of the property 
they occupy, 





Fate of OPA Recalls NRA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Johns- 
town Tribune, Johnstown, Pa.: 


FATE OF OPA RECALLS NRA 


Whatever Congress may dc in the way of 
enacting new legislation to revive the OPA 
probably will be done this week. That its 
powers, if it is revived, will be narrower and 
shallower than formeily is a foregone con- 
clusion. That President Truman will veto 
the bill unless the major prerogatives of the 
organization are restored now seems almost 
as certain. 

The pro-OPA camp is filled with prophets 
of doom predicting a sharp and continuing 
rise in prices. The anti-OPA camp calls this 
dire prediction unfounded. It is hele by 
this group that there will be price increases 
to compensate for the withdrawal of Govern- 
ment subsidies but that this period will be 
short and prices then will find a moderate 
level. 

The present situation brings up memories 
of what happened when NRA (the National 
Recovery Administration) was killed off by a 
unanimous Supreme Court decision in 1935. 
The analogy between the NRA and OPA is 
far from exact, but there are many points of 
similarity. Each was a keystone in the ad- 
ministration’s economic program. Each was 
deplored by most manufacturers, jobbers, 
and retailers. Each relied for such support 
as it enjoyed primarily upon the consumers. 
Each was becoming more and more generally 
disregarded, if not defied, toward the end. 
And predicitions of economic disaster were 
rife as each died. 

At this point the analogy ends. In a sense 
the NR4 was an experiment in voluntary co- 
operation rather than a law imposed on busi- 
ness. That is, each NRA code was drawn up 
by representatives of the industry or trade 
concerned. But once the code had been for- 
mulated and accepted, it had the force of 
law, and violations were penal offenses. 

The chief dissimilarity between the two 
agencies was that while the purpose of the 
OPA was to keep prices down, the NRA, hav- 
ing been born in a period of low prices, was 
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designed to raise price levels. During the 
2 years of its existence wholesale prices 
advanced, on the average, about 23 percent. 
In the next year they dropped slightly. But 
general industrial activity, which had risen 
only about 5 percent during the life of NRA, 
increased by almost 20 percent in the follow- 
ing year. 

Elimination of OPA should also act as a 
spur to production, in which case price in- 
creases are almost certain to drop to lower 
levels and in some instances, it is antici- 
pated, even below the ceilings maintained by 
OPA. Production is the real key to the price 
problem. 


OPA Letter to Correspondents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter written 
by me in reply to letters relative to OPA: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washinyton, D. C., July 11, 1946. 


OPA LETTER TO CORRESPONDENTS 


This is to acknowledge your communica- 
tion on the subject of the Presidential veto 
of the price- and rent-control bill. Because 
of the volume of mail I have on this subject, 
I ani compelled to reply to your communica- 
tion by form letter 

It must be emphasized that it is reliably 
reported that the President vetoed the price- 
control bill against the advice of his con- 
gressional leaders and in «ccordance with 
the political strategy offered by Chester 
Bowles and Paul Porter. This strategy was 
as follows: 

1. That the flow of official propaganda 
would be stepped up to convince the public 
that the type of OPA Congress is voting 
means ruinous, rising prices 

2. That no effort would be made to com- 
promise the more drastic amendments ad- 
vocated in the Congress. This would insure 
the passage of these amendments and bring 
a crisis. 

3. That when the extension of price and 
rent control, which was voted by the Con- 
gress, reached the White House that the 
President would delay until the very dead- 
line for expiration on June 30; then he would 
veto and demand a continuation of price 
control as it has been. The administration 
would gamble that the Congress, anxious to 
adjourn, would comply rather than risk the 
end of price contro] a few months before the 
elections. 

Not once during the period beginning last 
September 1, when the President first asked 
for an extension of price control, through 
June 30 of this year, was there ever a session 
on the subject of OPA between the President 
and Members of Congress with any Republi- 
cans present. Never did the administration 
indicate a willingness to get together with 
the Congress on a price control measure, 
The President was advised and persuaded not 
only that this strategy might work to force 
continuation of the past maladministration 
of price control, but he was persuaded that 
if his veto did not work, “it is good politics 
even if it fails.” 

I am forced to the conclusion that the 
White House has been guilty of playing poli- 
tics with the economy of the country. I voted 
for the extension of price control with de- 
control provisions. The bill as it passed the 
Congress was not the most desirable, but 


it was probably the best measure that could 
be hoped for, in view of the need and recon- 
version problems of the Nation. Certainly, 
Mr. Bowles’ wild propaganda statements have 
not been borne out by the trend of events in 
the last few days—and politics on the subject 
continues in the administration. If injury 
befalls us as a result of the discontinuance of 
rent control, it must be directly chargeable 
to the Presidential veto. Administration 
forces have blocked a separate rent-control 
measure. 

My vote on any new bill will have to be 
based upon the contents of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER C. PLOESER. 

P. S—yYou will be interested in knowing I 
have received about 400 letters on this sub- 
ject. There are nearly 600,000 people in my 
district and 140,000,000 in the Nation. 

W.C.P. 


Anglo-American Financial Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
CfHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, if my ac- 
tion were motivated by prejudice my vote 
on Senate Joint Resolution 138 would not 
be as it will be officially recorded at the 
end of this meeting. I am not going to 
vote for Great Britain or against Russia, 
but I am going to cast an American vote 
for legislation which, in my opinion, will 
be beneficial to our Republic and to world 
civilization. 

For 5 days I have listened attentively 
to the debates in the House and have 
carefully read reports of the hearings 
and the vast amount of literature that 
has been sent to every Member’s office, 
while at the same time I have read with 
great interest hundreds of letters which 
I have received from people in the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Illinois. It 
has been my earnest endeavor to reach a 
decision which I believe will be the best 
that can be made under the present 
circumstances. 

I share with many Members the criti- 
cism of Great Britain for its conduct to- 
ward Palestine and Ireland, and many 
other countries and colonies und«r its 
vast realm. The British loan, however, 
as it comes before the House is some- 
thing that requires immediate action. It 
is an agreement negotiated by our Gov- 
ernment and the British Government. 
We are asked to ratify the action of our 
representatives. They inform us that it 
is imperative that this action be taken 
now and that the Members of the House 
have had ample opportunity to carefully 
study the entire subject. In my experi- 
ence no matter has ever been gone into 
as thoroughly as has been Senat~ Joint 
Resolution 138. 

Britain has been our ally in two world 
wars and in World War II none can deny 
that she helped stave off a threatened 
invasion of the United States, or at least 
the Western Hemisphere by thr then 
conqueror. England, almost. single- 
handed, fought the enemy with her back 
to the wall and nearly 60,000 of her ci- 
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vilians were killed while billions of do}. 
lars worth of property, including indys- 
tries, were destroyed by the bombs of 
the nation that unsuccessfully attempteq 
to invade the islands. In peacetime she 
is our best customer and it is good busi. 
ness at all times to help one’s best cys. 
tomers. 

I am not in accord with the statement 
made about setting England up as a 
buffer against Russia or any other coun. 
try. In my opinion there is room enough 
in Europe for both England and Russia. 
They were our principal allies in Worjg 
War II and our forces and their forces 
won the great victory. It is my belief 
that the action of the House today in 
approving Senate Joint Resolution 138 js 
taking a big step toward lasting world 
peace, and prosperity at home and 
abroad. When America’s home consum- 
ers are supplied we must look for pur- 
chasers of our goods in other lands, and 
England, 3 feel, will continue to be our 
best customer, 


Joint Committee on the Economic Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker. I appreci- 
ate the honor of having been appointed 
as one of the seven House Members to 
serve on the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, and it is gratify- 
ing to me to learn that the Honorable 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, nas appointed Sen- 
ators O’MAHONEY, MuRDOCK, TUNNELL, 
Myers, Tart, Bripces, and LA FOLLeTTE, 
all outstanding Members of the Senate 
body. They will serve with the following 
Members of uhe House who have been ap- 
pointed by Speaker Raysurn: Represent- 
atives PATMAN, OUTLAND, HART, BENDER, 
Jupp, Ricu, and myself. 

I feel that this joint committee, co- 
operating with industry, labor, and other 
groups interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of our country, will be able to 
make recommendations to the Congress 
which, if enacted, will go far toward the 
prevention of depressions such as the 
United States has suffered in the past 

Inasmuch as Columnist Marquis Childs 
has demonstrated his knowledge of the 
economic conditions with which not only 
the United States but the entire world 
will be confronted, * am inserting his 
column which appeared in the Washins- 
ton Post on July 11, 1946: 

O’MAHONEY’S FORMULA 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Almost unnoted in the flow of the news 
was the appointment by Congress of a joint 
committee under the Full Employment Act. 
This at least is a beginning even though, 
President Truman has not yet found the 
right men willing to serve on the Council 
of Economic Advisers provided under the law. 

On the joint committee are some of the 
ablest men in the House and Senate. It in- 
cludes Senators La FoLLeTrTe, Tarr, and Mur- 








pocK, and Representatives PaATMAN, BENDER, 
Jupp, and’ OuTLAND. These are serious- 
minded Members of Congresc, acutely aware 
of the political and economic forces on the 
loose today. 

Likely chairman of this committee is 
Senator JosePH C, O’MAHONEY, of Wyoming, 
since he sponsored the legislation in the 
Senate. That is the most hopeful portent 
of all. For the past 12 years, ever since he’s 
been in the Senate, Wyoming’s JOE 
O’MaHoney has been talking in his friendly, 
intensely earnest way about the realities of 
the world we live in. 

He is convinced that even though it was 
watered down before it was passed, the Full 
Employment Act can be an important in- 
strument to keep our economy on a fairly 
even keel. Nearly 2 months ago O’MAHONEY 
made a speech in the Senate that, unlike 
most Senate speeches, has hag wide echoes. 
Even the Senate’s official reporter, whose 
ears are beaten down by the daily flood of 
oratory, came up to O’MaHoney afterward 
to say he thought it was a remarkable speech, 

It was a warning to America that our con- 
fusions and conflicts can destroy us. 
O’MAHONEY poined to @ parallel between 
the troubled times in which we live and the 
uncertainty and confusion that prevailed 
when the founders of this Nation were try- 
ing to draft a charter of government. 

“What America needs at this moment,” 
O’ManHoney said, “is an economic constitu- 
tion just as, 160 years ago, it needed a po- 
litical constitution. The present situation 
has come about through perfectly natural 
forces which could not be resisted. Because 
of the progress which has been made by 
science and invention, our economy has 
ceased to be an individual structure and 
has become a structure of great organiza- 
tion.’ 

O'MAaHONEY was chairman of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee. That 
committee created by Congress took a long 
lock at what had happened to this country 
in the past 50 years. The monumental re- 
port completed in 1941 showed the ever-in- 
creasing concentration of economic power in 
a few corporations. 

In O’'Manoney’s clear and fair appraisal 
this had an unmistakable meaning. It 
meant that if we continued to have a de- 
mocracy then big Government would grow 
bigger in an effort to control big business. 
The one bred the other as sure as night fol- 
lows day. And O’Manoney believes passion- 
ately that both big business and big gov- 
ernment are destructive of true democracy. 

Since the end of the war he has written and 
talked about this a great deal. He is one of 
the few men in public life who has faced up 
to the fact that in a boom-to-bust cycle we 
may come up against a showdown for 
which we are totally unprepared. Senator 
O’MaHoNney wrote about these things recently 
in Dun's Review, a business magazine, and 
the response from businessmen surprised 
him. Many said they realized the jeopardy 
to freedom in concentration and monopoly. 

“The drift toward big Government,” 
O’Manoney wrote, “did not begin until busi- 
hess had outgrown the jurisdiction of little 
and local government.” 

O’MaHoney’s remedy is a law providing for 
Federal incorporation of the giant corpora- 
tions that stretch across the Nation and the 
wor.d, making mockery of the State laws 
under which they are incorporated. This 
would end the fiction that these “collectivist 
units,” as O’MaHoney calls them, are private 
persons, 

Such a law, in O’MaHoney’s opinion, would 
lead not to more Government regulation but 
to less. The responsibilities of corporations 


under Federal law would be clearly defined. 
Their sovereign power would be subject to 
the sovereign power of the United States. 

Now if only President Truman could find 
able men to serve on the Council of Eco- 
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nomic Advisers, the council could work close- 
ly with the congressional joint committee. 
And the evidence is mounting that we are 
going to need that kind of cooperation very 
soon now. 





Report on the Activities of the Thirty- 
seventh Infantry Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include Maj. Gen. Robert S. 
Beightler’s report on the activities of the 
Thirty-seventh Infantry Division, 1940 
to 1945: 


My fellow Buckeyes: For me this is a long- 
awaited occasion. It is a good thing to be 
home after more than three and a half years, 
and it is wonderful to return to a land un- 
ravaged by war—a land secure, peaceful, 
beautiful, and full of the new-found vigor 
and strength developed in the great trial over 
which it has so magnificently triumphed. 

I have dreamed of this moment in many 
places. My dream has been but another sol- 
dier’s dream—except for one difference. My 
thoughts of coming home have been so often 
interwoven with pictures of people I have 
never met—and yet felt I knew so well. 
They were people whom I knew thought of 
me. They were mothers, fathers, sweet- 
hearts, wives, and friends of the men who 
served with me. They were the hope and the 
faith of the people who had entrusted me 
with the responsibility of leading their men 
in battle. 

More than 5 years have passed since I was 
given the administration of that trust—a 
privilege and a responsibility beyond any I 
had known. A trust endowed by the people 
of Ohio with, during the whole time, a 
total of more than 20,000 of their finest young 
men. A trust supported by the determina- 
tion and work from the home front, in its 
magnificent support throughout the war of 
all our armed forces. 

I know that I have given my best to sustain 
the faith and prove myself worthy of that 
trust; but how faithfully I have adminis- 
tered it is, of course, for you to judge. 

Some phases are already clear. The in- 
terest on that trust has been paid in full, 
and at-a very high rate, I think. The achieve- 
ment of your men of the Thirty-seventh Di- 
vision on the field of battle, and their very 
significant contribution to the defeat of Ja- 
pan, is proof that they have kept the faith. 
Certainly no division in the Pacific did more. 
Indeed, Gen. Jacob L. Devers, commanding 
general of the Army Ground Forces, on Oc- 
tober 18, 1945, addressed the men of the 
division in these words: “Soldiers of the 
Thirty-seventh Infantry Division—and there 
are none more heroic—are deserving of the 
hearty congratulations of a grateful Na- 
tion. Their valor, combined with sacrifice 
and a strong devotion to duty, did much to 
break a fanatical enemy’s stranglehold on 
peace-loving nations in the Asiatic-Pacific 
area and stamp out the threat to our cher- 
ished American way of life. The distin- 
guished role played by the Buckeye Division 
in carving our glorious victory is already his- 
a. 5. S SS 

Thus spoke General Devers of the division 
which, in 592 days of combat, killed 33,590 
Japanese and took 2,161 prisoners of war 
from an army that assertedly didn’t know the 
meaning of the word surrender, 
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But the principle of that great trust can 
never be returned to you in full. Beneath 
the palms of New Georgia and Bougainville, 
and in cemeteries on Luzon sleep our com- 
rades whom we had to leave behind in the 
hallowed soil of heroes’ graves. This was the 
highest of tie costs to us; yet, in view of the 
long years of bitter fighting we did, and in 
view of the fact that well over 30,000 sol- 
diers Mave marched in the Thirty-seventh’s 
ranks, we have reason to thank God that 
he was so merciful, and forever to stand in 
gratitvde and reverence before the memory 
of these brave men, whose unselfish sacri- 
fice helped make possible our return home in 
victory and in readiness to carry on new re- 
sponsibilties as citizen veterans. 

Yes, I have never forgotten those unknown, 
yet so well-known, people at home. I often 
wished I might talk with them about their 
sons, about the questions that perturbed 
them, and about what superb soldiers their 
men had become. And so I looked forward 
to the day when I could return to Ohio and 
deliver a talk on the subject which is my 
title today: Report on your Thirty-seventh 
Division. 

On October 15 the Thirty-seventh Division 
celebrated its fifth continuous year of serv- 
ice. Those 5 years are, in a sense, a history 
of the development and utilization o* our 
Army forces. The entire pattern of growth 
has been experienced by the Thirty-seventh, 
which was among tHe first of our divisions 
to be mobilized, and one of the very few 
still in combat when the war ended. Few 
divisions in the Army have such a record. 
If, in the course of this talk, I may seem un- 
duly to emphasize the Thirty-seventh Di- 
vision, understand my pride in that grand 
organization, my respect and admiration for 
the soldiers that composed it, and my affec- 
tion for all of them who have so long and 
faithfully served with me. 

We have been a lucky division, and also, 
we feel, a division that has taken more than 
its share of tough breaks. On the lucky side 
has been our homogeneity and family spirit 
born of a constancy in tradition and com- 
position enjoyed by few other divisions. On 
the lucky side has been the priceless advan- 
tage we have enjoyed from the support and 
undiminishing interest you people in Ohio 
have held for us through all these long years. 
I seriously doubt if any other division in the 
armed forces has feit, through its service, 
such warm and steadfast loyalty from home. 
I think, sometimes, that we received too 
much of your wonderful support and atten- 
tion. Actually, the Thirty-seventh Division 
represents but a small fraction of the great 
army of men and women Ohio gave to cur 
armed forces. True, at one time we repre- 
sented the overwhelming majority of Ohio's 
men in uniform—back in early 1941 when 
nearly 2¢,000 National Guardsmen and selec- 
tees—all from Ohio—filled our ranks. But 
that time has long passed and hundreds of 
thousands of the State’s finest young men 
and women have answered the call of the 
Nation and now fill the triumphant columns 
of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
the Coast Guard. The Thirty-seventh Divi- 
sion has become an all-American division in 
the truest and finest sense of the word. 
Every State in the Union, and all the terri- 
tories, have had representatives in our ranks. 
Yet, the old Buckeye spirit, the old con- 
fidence and determination, that animated the 
Thirty-seventh Division of the last war and 
the Thirty-seventh Division of this war, has 
never died in all our service. As the old- 
timers from Ohio left our ranks, and new, 
fresh men from other States took their places, 
that same spirit prevailed and took hold of 
the newcomers. And through it all a nucleus 
of key officers and enlisted men, who were 
part of the division when it was mobilized, 
remained to give it the guidance and char- 
act-r of the Buckeye tradition. 

Much has been written and said about our 
service. Names such as Fiji, New Zealand, 
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Guadalcanal, New Georgia, Bougainville, 
Manila, Baguio, Balete Pass, and the Cagayan 
Valley immediately come to mind when the 
Thirty-seventh Division is mentioned. I 
don’t propose to undertake a detailed re- 
hash of all our experiences, but something 
of the general pattern of war in the Pacific, 
and the division’s part in it, may prove 
interesting to you 

There is time only to mention in passing 
the year and a half of training we had in the 
United States before we sailed for overseas, 
May 26, 1942. This period, and the addi- 
tional year of training we had in Fiji and 
Guadalcanal, had polished and perfected the 
division into a fighting machine wholly ready 
for the real test of battle. We were confi- 
dent and ready when, in July 1943, we re- 
ceived our baptism of fire at New Georgia. 
Much has been written about that horrible 
island and about the vicious fighting that 
took place there. Looking back, the amaz- 
ing thing to me is the contrast between 
what we had then, and what was available 
to us when we tacklec the Philippines. Our 
invasion of New Georgia was accomplished 
with LST’s accompanied by a naval force 
consisting mostly of four-stacker destroyers 
of World War I vintage. Air Force strength 
was numbered in scores of planes, compared 
to hundreds later un. True, important naval 
forces were nearby, and only shortly before 
there had been a significant naval engage- 
ment between cruisers and destroyers in the 
Kula Gulf. But our ir vasion of New Georgia 
was a shoe-string affair nevertheless In 
those days there was no lack of confidence 
on the part of the Japanese. For them the 
war was won, and we were impudent inter- 
lopers on their private domains. 

New Georgia was also the testing and 


proving ground of the Thirty-seventh Divi- 
sion’s artillery procedure, which ultimately 
was to cause so much anguish to those re- 
sponsible for getting ammunition to us. 


The fact was, that the main advantage of 
the Americans in the Pacific war was their 
superiority in matériel and the machines of 
war, and the far greater understanding and 
appreciation of the use and advantages of 
the machinery of war. Not to have taken 
maximum advantage of this edge would have 
been unthinkable. Each campaign saw the 
division shoot up greater and _ greater 
amounts of artillery ammunition. The fig- 
ures finally reached astronomical totals, but 
it is significant that our casualties were 
proportionately lower, compared to the great 
amount of fighting we had to do, than almost 
any other outfit with similar hard fighting. 

At the same time, fighting in the Solo- 
mons worked a sharp disadvantage to us. 
The incredibly rugged, jungle-matted ter- 
rain and the endless bogs and gorges re- 
duced the warfare to small, sharp, vicious 
encounters between little groups. It became 
a comparatively primitive sort of fighting— 
man against man, machine gun against ma- 
chine gun, with only our immense superiority 
of artillery weighing down our side of the 
balance. Thus we could not use tanks in 
any appreciable sense, nor could we deploy 
in the grand maneuvers so particularly 
adapted to our armor and firepower. Your 
sons performed magnificently under circum- 
stances alien to their background. This was 
Jap fighting. The terrain suited the Jap; 
the close-in, hand-to-hand fighting suited 
him; and the silent, infiltration tactics of 
jungle war were right down the Jap alley. 
Except—our men whipped them at their own 
game—and whipped them soundly and thor- 
oughly. Our long, vigorous training paid off, 
our advanced methods of fighting paid off— 
but above all, the guts and determination 
of the Ohio gang (and it was still pretty 
largely Ohio in those days) paid off. 

In September 1943 we were shipped back 
to Guadalcanal for a period of rest and re- 
habilitation. Here c2me our first tough 
break. The division had just emerged tri- 
umphant, but weary, from its first campaign. 


The men wanted a real rest. Guadalcanal 
is about the last place on earth for an en- 
joyable rest. It is a hot, wet, malarious, 
dirty piece of real estate I’m sure the world 
could do without. But back we went to 
more training to polish off the rough edges 
revealed in New Georgia. The invasion of 
Bougainville was scheduled for November 1, 
1943 (just 6 weeks away), and the Thirty- 
seventh Division was selected as a part of 
the First Marine Amphibious Corps for that 
job. The men were pretty low about the 
prospect, and they did quite a bit of under- 
standable grumbling, but when the inevi- 
table was recognized they fell to with a will. 
I don’t suppose it gave them much consola- 
tion, and I can understand why, but the 
reason the Thirty-seventh Division was 
chosen, with such a short breather, to go 
into such a rough campaign as Bougainville 
was simply because it was the only division 
in the South Pacific the high command felt 
was ready to tackle the assignment at that 
time. 

Three Army and one Marine divisions were 
in rest areas. That about took care of the 
forces then available—we were certainly 
working on a shoe-string in those days. One 
of the things that should never be forgotten 
about the fighting in the Solomons is that 
the whole job was done with four Army and 
two Marine divisions plus attached combat 
teams. When that is compared with the 
scores and scores again of divisions sent to 
Europe, it is plain why battle-scarred outfits 
like the Thirty-seventh went into the fight 
again and again. Our major effort was com- 
mitted to Europe, and so we in the Pacific 
jungles had to get along as best we could. In 
those days of precarious defensive-offensive, 
none of us dreamed that such meager forces 
would be able to achieve what really was 
miraculous. There’s only one answer to such 
performances—it lies in the kind of stuff the 
men of the Army, Navy, and Marines in the 
Pacific were made of. 

The invasion of Bougainville in early No- 
vember of 1943 was an outstanding success, 
and comparatively easy due to some very 
astute advance planning which put our 
forces ashore where the Japs least expected 
them. and thus caught them off balance. 
The marines did a fine job and pushed rapidly 
into the island to the southeast, while the 
Thirty-seventh Division moved to the north- 
east. At that time the marines caught the 
rough stuff, while we had comparatively little 
opposition in our sector. The marines were 
pulled out commencing Christmas Day 1943, 
and were replaced by the Americal Division. 
There was a comparative lull until March, 
when the big Battle of Bougainville took 
place. This was the attempt of the Japanese 
Seventeenth Area Army, of which the in- 
famous Sixth Division of rape of Nanking 
fame was a part, to drive us from our beach- 
head at Empress Augusta Bay. The Sixth 
Division was by all odds the finest fighting 
unit encountered by the Thirty-seventh Divi- 
sion in all of its campaigns. Here the great 
strength of the enemy was hurled against 
the Thirty-seventh more than 7 miles of 
thinly held front. Never before had more 
frightful or bloody fighting taken place in the 
Pacific. For more than a month the Japs 
smashed themselves, time after time, against 
our front, ultimately losing more than 10,000 
killed and an unestimated number of wound- 
ed. They ran up against a division of veter- 
ans that time, a division that proved as ag- 
gressive and powerful in the defense as it had 
in the New Georgia offensive campaign. We 
were beginning to feel the weight of more and 
better equipment by now. We had more air 
support, more and better tank support, more 
artillery, and, above all, men that knew the 
business of jungle fighting from A to Z. We 
refined our policy of letting machines fight 
for us to the maximum. For instance, we 
shot up more than 450,000 rounds of artillery. 
The dividends that helped pay is exemplified 
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in the fact that we killed Japs at a ratio of 
33 to every American soldier lost. 

The men had reason to be proud of them. 
selves, They had fought two heavy cam. 
paigns within a period of 8 months and they 
had won the praise of the highest Pacific 
commanders. Well under 400 Thirty-seventh 
Division men had been killed in both opera- 
tions, and nearly 12,000 Jap soldiers haq 
been destroyed. The Japanese hold on the 
Solomons was finally and completely broken. 
This, tied in with the successes in New 
Guinea, spelled the end of Nipponese imbi- 
tion in the South and Southwest Pacific, It 
was a job superbly done, and the men felt 
justifiably entitled to a rest. 

From this point on, until the Philippine 
campaign, morale in the division reached its 
lowest point. As their commander, my own 
concern with the problem was great. The 
discontent was growing and my own power 
to alleviate it -was very limited. Every other 
division in the South Pacific had, by that 
time, enjoyed a rest period in one rear area 
or another. Both General Harmon, com- 
manding general of the South Pacific, and 
Admiral Halsey, commander of the South Pa- 
cific, had planned to send the Thirty-seventh 
to New Zealand following the Bougainville 
show. The men were looking forward to this 
opportunity for rest in a pleasant, civilized 
country. They had earned it. They had been 
asked to do more in a short period of time 
than any other division in the area, and they 
had done the job well. 

By May nothing had happened, so I packed 
up and flew down to New Caledonia to see 
General Harmon about our relief. The South 
Pacific command, he said, was soon to be dis- 
solved. Now that the Solomons were secure, 
there was no further justification in keeping 
both that command, under him, and the 
Southwest Pacific command, under General 
MacArthur. He said that he wanted to send 
the Thirty-seventh to New Zealand, and that 
Admiral Halsey wished it, too. But his com- 
mand was gone and all of us were now under 
General MacArthur. General MacArthur's 
headquarters had rejected sending the 
Thirty-seventh to New Zealand. We were to 
remain on Bougainville, and there was noth- 
ing more to be said about it. Im fact, New 
Zealand was to be closed down as a rest area, 
and the Forty-third Division, which was then 
there, would be the last division to visit New 
Zealand. 

I returned to Bougainville with a heavy 
heart. It was might hard to face.the men. 
They had given me everything they had; 
they had never onc failed to turn in a 
magnificent record. But the war was going 
too fast. Our timetable had been advanced 
about 6 months because of our unex- 
pectedly swift successes in the Central Pacific 
and in the Solomons and New Guinea. New 
Zealand was already too fartothe rear. Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters could not see 
sending a division iack there, a distance 
farther than from the United States to 
Europe, at such a time. Everything was 
pushing northward. We were just out of 
luck. 

The men were furious about the turn of 
events, They blamed me, of course, and there 
Was no explaining the matter. I was, after 
all, their commander, and they endowed me 
with powers far beyond those I had. I know 
they wrote home as much, because soon the 
letters from relatives and friends commenced 
to pour into my headquarters. Somehow, the 
idea was prevalent, particularly in Ohio, that 
I had some wonderful authority that would 
enable me to grab off some ships, put my men 
aboard them, and sail blithely away to the 
United States. I was accused of keeping the 
division in the Pacific to enhance my own 
glory, and sorre of the accusations came from 
my own men, who really knew better. After 
going through the last war, the thought of 
prolonging this war a single hour was hor- 
rible to me. Every effort was made to ex- 








plain the situation te them—lI wrote scores 
of letters to people back home who demanded 


that I bring the division back. I didn’t do 
much good, I am afraid. And in my heart, 
I couldn’t blame the men—even for their 
misunderstandings. They had been through 
too much to want to sit down and iisten to 
me recite pretty explanations There was 
nothing left to do but sweat it out, and hope 
that the stuff those fellows had would en- 
able them to overcome their disappointment. 
The whole Nation now knows how they took 
it in their stride, and how they went on to 
the Philippines and did a job second to no 
other combat achievement in the whole war. 
And because of all of this, I turned down an 
opportunity to leave Bougainville for either 
a leave or a new command in the United 
States. 

And at the same time there were other 
problems. Our failure to receive a battle 
star for the Bougainville fighting was an 
injustice that shouts for correction and which 
was already, at that time, a matter that filled 
the men with utterly justified indignation, 
The rotation system, which came into being 
during our Bougainville tour, was another 
“gripe” because of its failure to succeed, at 
least as it was practiced in the South Pacific. 
I could discuss each of these problems at 
great length, and I definitely intend to do 
so at a later time. My talk now is already 
a rather long- one, and I shall therefore pass 
on to other subjects. One thing is sure— 
and that is that I'm not through fighting 
about that battle-star injustice yet. 

Yet, in spite of all these matterr which 
annoyed the soldiers, in spite of their dis- 
appointment and feeling that they had been 
cheated—not once did they fail in their duty. 
There was nothing to do but get to work. 
There was no reason for dissembling. The 
men were told that not only were they not 
going to New Zealand, or home, but that they 
were going into more combat—comhbat in the 
Philippines—tougher combat than they had 
ever faced before. This time we were going 
to war really armed and equipped. No more 
shoestring fighting: no more elemental stuff. 
This was to be the big league. The New 
Georgia convoy of old, four-stacker destroyers 
would be replaced with battleships, cruisers, 
and carriers. The skies would be filled with 
airplanes. On the ground we would have 
tanks, tank destroyers, all kinds of heavy 
artillery, all kinds of supporting weapons, 
and supporting troops. Nothing from the 
arsenal of the richest country on earth would 
be denied us this time. We were going into 
battle for the first time like an American 
Army in Europe. 

The big task on Bougainville was to retrain 
and to train ourselves to take maximum ad- 
vantage of the new equipment and support 
we would receive. For two campaigns we had 
been fighting in jungles, and the men were 
the best of jungle fighters. Now they faced 
fighting in the European tradition—open 
fighting, fighting in streets and across fields, 
fighting across rivers, over mountains, across 
beaches. We had to start all over again on 
some things. This we did. And the men 
went to it with a will. They trained furi- 
ously—indeed, with such realism that I was 
astounded and deeply gratified, for I knew 
that this training was the best insurance 
against the future we could have. 

Thus it was that we landed a veteran, 
skilled, confident, thoroughly trained division 
on the shores of Lingayen Gulf, Luzon, that 
historic morning of January 9, 1945. The be- 
ginning was easy; the Japs didn’t want to pit 
themselves against our firepower and armor, 
and so they took to the mountains and con- 
centrated in Manila, prepared for a last-ditch 
fight in the streets and buildings. 

The first major action came when we were 
about half way to Manila—abreast of the 
Clark Field-Fort Stotsenberg area. The 
Fortieth Division, on our right, was aimed 
Straight for this vital area, but it received 
such heavy resistance in the hills northwest 
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of Clark Field that it wasn’t able to make 
much progress. The Thirty-seventh Division, 
in the meantime, had swept down the cen- 
tral plain abreast of Clark Field, with the 
Fortieth Division no longer on its right flank. 
Abruptly we were ordered to swing to the 
right and to capture the fields and Fort 
Stotsenberg since the other division was not 
in a position to do the job—as originally 
planned. 

We took the fields. We took Fort Stotsen- 
berg. And we took the strategic heights 
beyond, the most prominent of which was 
“Top of the World.” It was a furious strug- 
gle. The Japs had plenty of tanks, and they 
used them (although they also eventually 
lost them). The enemy infantry was con- 
fident, tenacious, and operated behind elab- 
orate and formidable defenses. It was no 
push-over. We lost a lot of men, and we 
got scuffed up considerably before we oblit- 
erated he Japs. 

Immediately thereafter we swung south in 
the now-famous race with the First Cavalry 
Division for Manila. It was rather one-sided. 
The First Cavalry had been provided with 
completely motorized equipment and it rode 
to Manila. The Thirty-seventh Division 
slogged along on foot—the whole, weary, hot, 
dusty, fighting 150 miles from Lingayen to 
Manila. At Plaridel, junction just north of 
Manila of Highway 3 (the one we were travel- 
ing) and Highway 5 (the one on which the 
First Cavalry was riding), we arrived first, 
only to meet a reinforced enemy battalion, 
strongly entrenched, awaiting us. It took 
a couple of days of bitter fighting for the 
One Hundred and Forty-eighth Infantry Reg- 
iment to clean it out. They did it just in 
time to open the way for the trucks and 
armor of the cavalry to breeze through. Our 
men were fit to be tied, and more determined 
than ever to hustle along to Manila. 

We got to Manila a few hours after the 
First Cavalry. But sweet revenge awaited 
us, In their headlong flight to reach the city, 
the cavalry pushed out too far and got some 
of their advance elements cut off and sur- 
rounded in the middle of the city. Imagine, 
then, the unconcealed smugness of the men 
of the Thirty-seventh Division when we got 
the order to force through a contact with 
the cavalry. That was a story that was kept 
out of the press, but we enjoyed our minor 
little fun anyway. We reestablished com- 
munication with the dismounted horsemen, 
and all was well. 

I think one of the most amusing things 
about the arrival in Manila was the case 
of the Balintowok Brewery, which stands on 
the northern edge of the city. The men were 
marching along the road in a double file, 
and I was there, too, watching them move 
into the city. As we reached the tcp of a 
rise there was that fine; white, gleaming 
brewery, apparently unharmed, standing like 
a desert mirage. Just beyond was a river, 
and the bridge spanning it had been blown 
by the Nips. The men had to wade across 
in chin-deep water, holding their rifles over 
their heads, so consequently progress was 
greatly slowed. Some Filipinos were stand- 
ing in the road in front of the brewery, pass- 
ing out bottled beer to the soldiers as they 
slogged by. Pretty soon the lines were halted 
by the bottleneck at the river, and I saw no 
reason to stop them when small groups of 
soldiers went into the brewery, emerging 
shortly with helmets full of beer—ice-cold 
beer. It wasn’t long until peeps were pull- 
ing up to the oasis, filling loads of five-gallon 
water cans with the wonderful brew. In a 
few hours all the bottled beer and two vats 
of mature beer were gone. What a picnic 
for those hot, dusty GI's. I'll never forget 
the sight of the Buckeye Division invading 
Manila gulping beer from steel helmets as it 
marched. 

We pushed on into the city and got the 
usual, and by now no longer novel, enthusias- 
tic welcome from the Filipinos. Flowers, 
fruit, and even bottles of beer, which I par- 
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ried with my steel-helmeted head, were tossed 
into my jeep. A few Filipinos were still re- 
moving their hats and bowing low, just as 
they had had to do when the Japanese sol- 
diers passed by. Everything was wonder- 
fully happy and funny. The grim business 
awaited us downtown. 

I often muse over those enthusiastic wel- 
comes—the cheers, the upraised hands with 
fingers in the V-for-victory sign. After the 
Japanese surrender, my interpreter drove one 
day to pick up a Jap colonel, who was coming 
into our lines for a conference On surrender 
terms. As they sped along, the Filipinos 
were beside the road cheering lustily, “Veec- 
toree, Joe!” The Jap colonel commenced to 
chuckle at the sight. 

“What's so funny?” my interpreter asked 
him. 

“It’s just like it was when we came in,” the 
Jap officer said laughing, “only they used to 
shout ‘Banaai’ for us and now it’s ‘Veectoree, 
Joe’ for you!” 

The division quickly moved into the city, 
penetrating to the downtown sections, north 
of the Pasig River, which bisects it. As we 
advanced resistance steadily increased. That 
night our forward elements met bitter re- 
sistance downtown. As the day closed the 
ground shook to terrific explosions from 
mined buildings and great columns of flame 
burst from within them. A careful and com- 
plete plan for the destruction of the city 
was being carried into effect by the Japa- 
nese—and we were powerless to stop it—we 
had no way of knowing in which of thou- 
sands of places the demolitions were being 
controlled. Imagine the major portion of 
the downtown shopping and business sec- 
tions of Columbus or Cleveland or Cincin- 
nati suddenly erupting in smoke and flames. 
Big, modern, reinforced concrete and steel 
office buildings were literally blown from 
their foundations to settle crazily in twisted 
heaps. Our trocps were forced to move back 
from this holocaust, lest they be trapped and 
incinerated, as were so many helpless Fili- 
pinos 

From the roof of our headquarters I 
watched, enraged at the wantonness of what 
I saw. The sky was a copper-burnished 
dome of thick clouds. So great was the glare 
of the dying city that the streets, even back 
where we were, were alight as from the re- 
flection of a reddish moon. Great sheets 
of flame swept across the roof tops, some- 
times spanning several city blocks in their 
consuming flight. The roar, even at that 
distance. was like a Bessemer converter, and 
the earth shook frequently as yet more of 
the powerful demolition charges exploded, 
sending fountains of flame and debris in a 
hot, swirling eruption to meet the dense 
clouds overhead. We saw the awful pyro- 
technics of destruction, spreading ever 
faster to encompass and destroy the most 
beautiful city in the Far East. 

Our men, those down in the city, were al- 
ready fighting fire and Japs. Rear guard 
enemy snipers harassed them as_ they 
labored to save the city. That afternoon our 
forces had reached the famed Bilibid Prison 
and rescued nearly 1,400 internees: Ameri- 
cans, British, and other civilians plus over 800 
American officers and enlisted men who had 
survived since the fall of the Philippines in 
1942. From them came a frantic call for help 
because the fires of the burning city were 
rapidly reaching the prison. There was no 
time for advance preparation. Hastily, every 
available truck was rounded up. The First 
Cavalry Division at once sent us many trucks 
and drivers to augment our own. Through 
the smoky streets these courageous men 
went, all night long, ignoring the snipers 
and flames, and the tottering buildings. The 
smoke was so dense they burned their head- 
lights, ignoring the peril of doing so. And 
they brought every one of these internees 
back to our shoe-factory headquarters. We 
improvised a hospital, kitchens, and sleeping 
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places. Everything went like clockwork; 
everyone labored all through the night. 

It was a yitiful sight. Men, women, and 
children. Armless an‘ legless American sol- 
diers—all so cheerful and uncomplainirg. 
The soldiers, particularly, tried to make a 
big joke of the situation, exchanging quips 
with our well-fed, well-equipped, eager sol- 
diers. Many wept, unashamed. As one 
truckload of American prisoners of war drove 
up, I heard one of them shout to an MP: 
“You guys sure have made monkeys out of 
those blasted Nips!” Then, in a self-con- 
scious sort of way he added: “But I guess 
they kind of made monkeys out of us.” They 
couldn't quite realize that, to us, Americans 
who meet defeat gallantly, as they did, are 
nheroes as much as are triumphant con- 
querors. 

The city burned all night, all the next day, 
and the next night. But soon only rubble 
and steel were left. The flames died for lack 
of fuel. Meanwhile, the area north of the 
Pasig had been taken by our troops and the 
Eleventh Airborne Division was moving up 
toward Manila from the south to seize 
Nichols Field and meet us. The real fight 
lay ahead. 

South of the Pasig lies Manila’s once-beau- 
tiful governmental center—an area of tall, 
handsome, modern apartment houses and of 
beautiful residences bordering Dewey Boule- 
vard and the harbor. All of these buildings 
were of the most modern concrete and steel 
construction. Who could have foreseen, 
when they were designed and built, that 
they would nake such formidable fortresses 
for an invader? 

Paco district, the police station, the post 
office and mint, the Legislative Building, the 
Finance Building, the Philippine General 
Hospital, and scores more became military 
objectives which we had to wrest from an 
enemy who literally fought to the last man. 

And dominating all the governmental sec- 
tion was the famed Walled City, or Intra- 
muros; a centuries-old Spanish fortress that 
had resisted capture through all its history 
until it was assaulted by the Thirty-seventh 
Division. Walls 30 feet thick, studded with 
gun positions and pillboxes, faced us. In- 
side, it was a closely packed maze of build- 
ings, ancient and modern. 

Our real fight, and the hardest and most 
costly for us in the war, began with an as- 
sault to cross the Pasig River—a regular 
beachhead-style amphibious assault, using 
amphibious tractors and assault boats. It 
was bitterly contested and we sustained many 
casualties, not only from the defenders them- 
selves but from the heavy Japanese mortars 
and artillery which plastered the area. Grad- 
ually the beachhead widened, but progress 
from then on was slow and painful. Each 
modern, fireproof building was a fortress. 
We used tanks, flame throwers, tank de- 
stroyers, smoke, infantry—everything but 
air bombing, which was forbidden; and ar- 
tillery was used moderately because it was 
restricted. The fighting was building by 
building, floor by floor, and room by room. 
It was quite usual to have a pitched battle 
raging between our forces on one side of a 
corridor in an office building and the Japs 
on the other. Or for us to hold the first 
floor, with Japs on the second, and in the 
cellar below. These buildings had been pre- 
parec by the enemy with concrete emplace- 
ments—even artillery had been dragged up 
into the higher floors to be fired down at us. 
Pillboxes of concrete and steel dominated 
street corners with machine guns spraying 
Geath in every direction. 

The instances of heroism that came from 
the fighting there have become legion. Day 
and night, week after week, fighting, dying, 
snatching a wink of sleep in a rubble heap 
with bullets splattering the walls around, 
dashing into almost certain death with never 
a semblance of faltering—such was the life of 
the Coughboy fighting in Manila. These were 
the men who could crawl across 50 yards of 





open ground, into the face of a pillbox, tug- 
ging flame throwers on their backs, until they 
were within feet of the strong point and 
could loose the fiery blast of their machines 
on the Nips within. These were the men 
who walked slowly, steadily, fearlessly, com- 
pletely exposed around a tank, armed only 
with rifles, to protect that great machine of 
theirs from a Jap charge of explosive-bearing 
suicide soldiers. These were the men who 
could walk fearlessly into a rushing river and 
eteadily wade straight toward the enemy on 
the opposite bank. These were the men, who 
though wounded themselves, would painfully 
crawl to help a wounded buddy and perhaps 
die in the attempt. These men, and the 
Ohio men who have served in all the armed 
forces, accepted the greatest challenge ever 
hurled into the faces of any men in history. 
They have won—won hands down—won 
against the best that could be sent against 
them. We all owe them more than we ever 
can pay. 

But Manila fell to us. It was a hard bat- 
tle, the most costly of the war for the Thirty- 
seventh. Not only was there a shortage of 
artillery ammunition due to the sinking of 
several ammo ships, resulting in a matériel 
limitation being imposed upon us from the 
time we landed at Lingayen Gulf until we 
made the assault on the Walled City, but i. 
the early stages of the Manila battle we were 
permitted to fire only on buildings known to 
be defended by the enemy. No area fire cov- 
ering one or more blocks was permitted, so 
we had to depend mainly upon our point- 
blank artillery weapons mounted on tanks 
or tank destroyers. Neither were we allowed 
to bomb the built-up areas. The reason, of 
course, was the understandable desire of 
higher headquarters to save lives of civilians 
who may have been trapped in these build- 
ings and also to preserve, if possible, the 
buildings themselves. As a partial result of 
these limitations casualties were alarmingly 
high. To me the loss of a single American 
life to save a building was unthinkable. The 
Thirty-seventh had always believed in the 
use of heavy fire power to the maximum and 
we had, therefore, picked up the reputation of 
being about the most wasteful division in the 
theater in the expenditure of artillery am- 
munition. This reputation certainly has 
never bothered us, for we only point to the 
fact that we fought for more than 2 years 
and lost fewer men than other divisions with 
comparable fighting. Lavish use of artillery 
played a big part in making this record 
possible. 

Well, our losses in that inferno became « - 
such concern to me that the corps com- 
mander, a grand soldier who was also greatly 
worried about the heavy toll, and I were able 
to get restrictions lifted to permit both direct 
and overhead, or indirect fire. From then 
on, putting it crudely, we really went to 
town. 

We used these shells and plastered the 
Walled City until it was a mess. It fell to 
us with ease we never expected. We made a 
churned-up pile of dust and scrap out of the 
imposing, classic government buildings. Our 
bombers have done some pretty fine altera- 
tion work on the appearance of Berlin and 
Tokyo. Just the same I wish they could see 
what we did with our little artillery on the 
Jap strongholds of Manila. 

Of course it’s too bad. There is no justi- 
fication for destruction unless it saves men’s 
lives. The Japs had thoroughly burned those 
buildings out anyway—and they had pre- 
pared all of them for demolition should they 
choose not to fight in them. But the black- 
ened concrete and steel shells of these gutted 
buildings made even more formidable for- 


. tresses than they were when they were un- 


touched and filled with inflammable furni- 
ture and fixtures. The buildings were 
useless except as fortifications. As fortresses 
they belonged to the enemy side—and we 
had to take them. I have no apologies to 
make, although I know there was plenty of 
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weeping and wailing in Manila from prop- 
erty owners who saw their buildings is. 
appear in the blasts of 240-millimeter she)js 
If I could have had those dive bombers too. 
I might have made the big rubble into little 
rubble. 

So much for Manila. It is a ruined city 
unhealthy, depressing, poverty-stricken. Let 
us thank God our cities have been spareq 
such a fate. 

In passing I would like to mention some. 
thing about the brighter side of our stay in 
Manila. This gang of ours took well to the 
civilians there—and the good feeling was 
reciprocated in most cases, although the fcl- 
lows do have some pretty rough gripes about 
some Filipinos, and you've probably heard 
them already. Anyway, about the time we 
were around there the Thirty-seventh Divi- 
sion AEF Veterans’ Association sent us a 
large number of our shoulder-patch insig- 
nia—the first we'd had since we left home 
in 1942. These soon appeared on the streets 
of Manila, and since we were one of the first 
divisions there, our men were the apples of 
many shining, brown Filipino eyes. Even 
so, I was surprised when, months later, | 
returned to Manila (wearing my patch, of 
course) and was stopped not once but sev- 
eral times by giggling, young Filipino girls. 
The conversations usually went something 
like this: 

“Oh, General—you are from the Thirty- 
seventh Deeveeshun. (Giggles) Do you 
know Corp. Johnnee Smeeth? (More giggles.) 
Well, Johnnee has not been to see me for 
many weeks. He can't get a pass. General, 
could you please give Johnnee a pass this 
week?” And just in case I didn’t remember 
Johnny, a slip of paper with his full name, 
rank, company, and maybe even his serial 
number would be thrust at me. 

Well, I never committed my “Johnnees” to 
visits to Manila. So I'd just tell the little 
gals that I'd see. 

Our ctay in Manila was brief. We got 
orders to head back north again at once and 
to enter the battle for Baguio, in which the 
Thirty-third Division was already engaged. 
That outfit was punching up on Baguio from 
the south and southwest. We had the job 
of moving in from the west along the wind- 
ing mountain highway that led from the 
west coast of Luzon to the summer capital. 
It was a big change from the street fighting 
in Manila. The road hung on the side of 
mountains nearly all the way and attained 
altitudes of 5,000 feet, which brought a wel- 
come coolness from the heat of the Luzon 
lowlands. It was a series of tough, sharp 
engagements, with the Nips enjoying all the 
advantages of the terrain. Every turn in 
the ascending, corkscrew road was a potential 
ambush. We had to attack frontally and to 
keep hammering frontally. I hate that kind 
of war—it’s the slowest and most expensive 
kind. But what choice was there with sheer 
mountains on one side of the road and vast, 
deep, precipitous gorges on the other? But 
we made it. We got to Baguio—and we got 
there first. 

While the Baguio show was going on, the 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth Infantry was 
detached from us, so we did the job with 
two-thirds of our strength. During this time 
the One Hundred and Forty-fifth was in the 
mountainous area east of Manila in the oper- 
ation to take the Japanese-held Mount Paca- 
wagan region * * * a God-forsaken rug- 
ged area, if ever there was one, They cer- 
tainly avoided no mountain fighting by leav- 
ing us just before Baguio. In fact, where 
they went they didn't even have the advan- 
tage of a road to follow. They had a fear- 
fully tough job to do—but they did it well 
and thoroughly. 

And, in the time Baguio was being polished 
off, and the Cagayan campaign was about to 
get under way, the One Hundred and Forty- 
eighth Infantry was pulled out and thrown 
in with the Twenty-fifth Division in-the ter- 
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rific battle for Balete Pass—gateway to the 
Cagayan, We weren't being sent from one 
operation to another—-we were fighting three 
simultaneously. This is what is meant when 
a division is called a “shock” division. 

Now came the last phase—a combination 
of fighting through a pile of mountains and 
ending up in another dash up a great plain. 
This was the Thirty-seventh’s single-handed 
job of seizing the Cagayan Valley—rich 
preadbasket of northern Luzon. We were in 
this fight within a month after burying the 
the dead of Baguio. Pound, pound, pound 
* * * that was the pace of the Thirty- 
seventh. Rest? Something to think about. 
General Krueger called us his “trouble- 
shooters.” Yank magazine named the 
Thirty-seventh the “Heavyweight.” Evi- 
dently there was plenty of trouble wherever 
we went. It wasn’t fun—pushing the men 
back into one campaign after another. They 
didn't like it either, but they never let me 
down—they were heavyweights. 

In the Cagayan Valley were more than 
50,000 Japanese troops—the last major or- 
ganized force the enemy had on Luzon. We 
were given the job to do alone. A simple 
job! Just fight 50,000 Japs and cover and 
seize a valley 240 miles long. Our strength? 
About 15,000 with major attachments—plus 
noncombat attachments of diverse kinds. 

But strength alone is not the criterion. 
We had magnificent tactical air support— 
perfectly magnificent. We had fine armor. 
We had excellent artillery. Moreover, we 
had a polished, well-equipped, high-spirited 
fighting machine. The Japs had no air force, 
little transport, and very poor communica- 
tions. They did have artillery, and they had 
more tanks in this operation than we did— 
whatever good that did them—for we de- 
stroyed all their artillery and knocked out 
abcut 70 of their tanks. 

The enemy was off-balance. He had pinned 
everything on holding Balete Pass until the 
rainy season set in, and made movement of 
our motorized and mechanized army over 
those frightful roads impossible. Balete fell, 
and he had to retire in confusion. We de- 
cided that this was the time, if ever, for a 
lightning advance, Against first-class oppo- 
sition we wouldn’t have dared to do what we 
did—cover 240 miles in 26 days. Not one 
lone division. We were so strung out that 
as many as 50 miles existed between forward 
and rear elements of the division. We just 
stuck our chin out and bashed forward— 
counting on the Japs’ confusion to prevent 
serious flank threats. We were pretty sure 
it was a good gamble—and it was. It became 
a business of pushing one regiment hard— 
resting it and leapfrogging another over it— 
pushing that one, resting it, and leapfrog- 
ging the third over it—and then back to the 
first. Many days we averaged a mile an 
hour, even counting delays in cleaning out 
one Jap nest after another. The Japanese 
surrendered so fast that we had a big sign 
painted in front of our headquarters—it 
said: “Japanese Army Demobilization Cen- 
ter—operated by the Thirty-seventh Infan- 
try Division.” It wasn’t so far off at that. 

The Cagayan operation was a wonderful 
demonstration of coordinated effort by all 
arms. The air support was so superb that 
General Yamashita himself went out of his 
Way to praise it after his capture. The armor 
Was aggressive and very powerful. 

And that’s the way it was all up the valley. 
Machine-like killing and destruction wrought 
by men who fought with precision and skill 
only long experience, gained the hard way, 
can bring. We did far more, I think, than 
our share of the fighting on Luzon, but we 
did have the honor of delivering the coup 
de grace to the last remaining organized 
forces of old Yamashita. It was a fitting 


climax for a division that had participated 
in the original landings on the island. When 
we met the Eleventh Airborne Division, which 
parachuted near Aparri and met us thirty- 
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odd miles to the south, the battle for Luzon 
was over. And, although we didn’t know it 
then, so was the war for us, after 592 days 
of combat. 

Such has been the saga of the Buekeye 
Division—Buckeye no more, but as all-Ameri- 
can as men from 48 States could make it. 
I am a humble man before the example of 
sacrifice, determination, and courage set by 
these men. If war had to be, what more 
wonderful privilege could any man have been 
given than to lead such a force in the cause 
of his people?’ 

It is significant that this is not my opin- 
ion alone. Our No. 1 foe, General Yama- 
shita, said of your Thirty-seventh Division, 
during an interview in Manila, the following: 
“I did not know that the Thirty-seventh Di- 
vision was making the drive up highway 5 
until after you had taken Tuguegarao. We 
did not expect your drive to be as intense as 
you made it, nor did we expect you to use the 
tactics which apparently are your specialty. 
When I speak of your tactics, I mean your 
boldness in concentrating your attack on a 
narrow front using all available firepower to 
blast a hole for your aggressive infantry and 
the extreme effectiveness of the employment 
of artillery and air power to neutralize any 
force on the flanks. The close coordination 
of your armor and heavy fire support with the 
infantry, together with the most effective em- 
ployment of close support aircraft we have 
experienced, won my admiration and demon- 
strated the tremendous power of your at- 
tack ” 

I have tried to give you a brief report. At 
best I have touched lightly here and there 
on apn adventure and achievement about 
which volumes could be written. Nothing 
I could put into words, nor, for that matter, 
that ar:yone else could speak or write, could 
adequately describe their story of struggle 
and triumph. What they did has been done 
all over the wor!d by American men at sea, 
in the air, and on the ground. The faith and 
the zeal of America—in the production lines 
of home and the battle lines abroad—has 
been the greatest story of power and deter- 
mination and greatness ever told. If one 
fraction of that magnificent effort be pro- 
jected by our people into the future, what a 
breathtaking prospect is unfolded before us. 
I believe we stand on the threshold of a 
tremendous destiny. From what I have seen 
cur young men achieve on the battlefields, 
and our people achieve on the home front 
that supported them, I am thrilled not only 
by the prospect of that destiny, but of the 
way in which we can seize it if we will. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMORY H. PRICE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my pleasure to announce to the 
House the establishment of a local fair- 
rent committee in Jacksonville, Fla., by 
our able mayor, the Honorable Frank 
Whitehead. The organization of this 
committee followed the appeal by Mr. 
Arthur W. Binns, president of the Na- 
tional Home and Property Owners’ Foun- 
dation, for establishment of these com- 
mittees in cities throughout the United 
States to seek fair and equitable adjust- 
ment of the rental situation following 
the lifting of rent control. I am now 
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informed that many other cities have 
created similar boards in a determined 
effort to show that private enterprise is 
capable of doing a far better job in run- 
ning America than the bureaucrats. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude a list of cities that have established 
fair-rent committees together with 
copies of an appeal made by Mr. Arthur 
W. Binns, president of the National 
Home and Property Owners’ Foundation, 
for the organization of these committees: 


CITIES IN WHICH FAIR RENT COMMITTEES HAVE 
BEEN ESTABLISHED 


Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla.; Asheville, 
Winston-Salem, High Point, Greensboro, 
Salisbury, and Hickory, N. C.; Charlottesville, 
Va.; Minot N. Dak.; Joplin, Mo.; Cleveland 
and Lima, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Billings, 
Mont.; Pine Bluff and El Dorado, Ark.; 
Chester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Al- 
toona, Pa.; Glendale, Calif.; Duluth, Minn.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Savannah, Ga.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR W. BINNS 


To cushion the shock of transition from 
rent control to a free market, the National 
Home and Property Owners’ Foundation, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., an- 
nounced last night it would sponsor local 
fair rent committees throughout the Nation, 

The foundation, through its president, 
Arthur W. Binns, of Philadelphia, said it 
would place its resources at the disposal of 
communities and call upon the local munici- 
palities for the establishment of fair-rent 
committees of impartial groups to create in- 
termediate rent control by volunteer action 
of property owners. 

The foundation will work through its trus- 
tees, composed of property, apartment, and 
home owners in each State. 

“The policy of volunteer rent-control com- 
mittees was eminently successful before OPA 
was instituted,” Mr. Binns pointed out. For 
about 2 years, completely voluntary rent- 
control committees held rents to minimum 
levels. The power of public opinion, of fair- 
ness and equity and publicity, are powers 
even stronger than any legal authority.” 

Mr. Binns said that the National Home and 
Property Owners’ Foundation’s policy has 
been that rent control in peacetime is not 
in the public interest. 

“We have long maintained,” he said, “that 
the housing shortage which has become in- 
creasingly severe with each passing month 
was the product of a rent-control policy 
which was progressively liquidating the en- 
tire rental housing market.” 

Between the end of frozen rents and the 
restoration of a free market with adequate 
supply there must be, Mr. Binns said, a series 
of adjustments tempering the intermediate 
shock. The local committees will probably 
have to determine, he added, what a fair 
rent increase should be for each individual 
community, hold that line for a time, then 
relax again until rents finally come into 
balance with the rest of the economy. 

“It is absolutely certain,” Mr. Binns added, 
“that a tremendous supply of new apartments 
and new houses will short!y appear after the 
abolition of rent control and the restoration 
of a free competitive market in which pro- 
duction again becomes possible. 

“The restoration of an abundant supply 
of housing, which always exceeded the de- 
mand by at least 10 percent prior to the 
appearance of the planned economy and the 
destruction by price formula, will again ap- 
pear as soon as sufficient time has elapsed 
for the productive power of a free economy 
to catch up with the very great demand.” 

Fair-rent committees were established in 
hundreds of cities throughout the United 
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States during the 2 years prior to OPA’s 
birth. These committees kept rents down 
~y hearing complaints from tenants whose 
rent had been raised. Public opinion and 
the threat of unfavorable publicity kept 
recalcitrant landlords in line. 

Records kept in 48 communities show that 
about 8,000 complaints were received, and 
most of them are said to have been adjusted 
successfully. The work of such a committee 
in New London, Conn., is said to have kept 
rents in that city about 25 or 30 percent 
lower than in neighboring cities of Bridge- 
port and Waterbury. 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
Clair Wilcox, Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Policy, May 7, 1946: 


WHAT WE GET OUT OF THE BRITISH LOAN 


1. In addition to the $3,750,000,000 in prin- 
cipal we get $2,200,000,000 in interest if the 
credit is all drawn and none of the interest 
is waived. 

2. We get participation by Britain in the 
International Monetary Fund and a conse- 
quent commitment that she will not take 
independent action to put our exporters at 
a competitive disadvantage by depreciating 
the pound 

3. We get her agreement, when the loan is 
made, immediately to remove exchange con- 
trols on day-to-day transactions between our 
two countries, so that Americans who sell 
to the United Kingdom will then be able to 
obtain their pay in any currency they chose. 

4. We get her promise that within the 
following year she will remove exchange con- 
trols on day-to-day transactions with other 
countries, making sterling freely convertible 
into dollars or other currencies, so that for- 
eign businessmen who sell in England will 
no longer have to buy there but can buy in 
America if they choose. 

5. We get her promise that as she settles 
her debts within the Empire she will make 
the pounds she pays convertible into other 
currencies, so that her creditors can use them, 
if they wish, to buy American goods. 

6. We get her agreement that by the end 
of 1946, she will so administer her import 
quotas that they do not discriminate against 
the United States, thus giving the American 
exporter, who sells for scarce dollars, an equal 
opportunity in the British market with ex- 
porters who sell for more plentiful curren- 
cies. 

7. We get Britain’s promise to work with 
us, this summer, toward the reduction of 
tariffs and the elimination of preferences. 
Specifically, it is agreed that every cut in 
tariffs, within the Empire, will cut the mar- 
gin of imperial preference by the same 
amount. This, again will enable American 
businessmen to enter Empire markets more 
nearly on a basis of competitive equality. 

8. We get British support for the American 
trade program. And this is not a socialist or 
an imperialist program; it is a program of 
economic liberalism. In short, we have ob- 
tained Britain's pledge that her foreign eco- 
nomic policy will henceforth be devoted to 
restoring an international order that is fa- 
vorable to the preservation and expansion of 
private enterprise, 





How Much Do We Love Our Children? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I would like to 
ask you, in all seriousness, “How Much 
Do We Love Our Children?” 

Our grandfathers, in the single year 
1890, contributed $4.61 toward running 
the Federal Government, and owed $17.92 
of its national debt. Our fathers, in the 
year 1920, contributed $34.83 toward run- 
ning the Government, and owea $200.10 
of the national debt. Today, each mem- 
ber of our families and every constituent 
in our various districts contributes an av- 
erage of $722.33 toward running our 
Government, and owes over $2,000 of 
the national debt. How much will our 
children pay and owe in years to come? 

The term “national debt” should be 
changed, in my opinion, and called the 
“national mortgage” because the na- 
tional debt is surely a lien and charge 
on everything we have and hold dear in 
America. It must be repaid as surely 
as we must repay the mortgages on our 
homes. 

My district is composed of small-home 
owners, thrifty workers, most of whom 
own their own homes. These home 
owners think that all they owe in the 
world is the $5,000 mortgage on their 
homes. They try religiously to reduce 
this mortgage each month by small pay- 
ments on the principal. But they are 
mistaken, for if they have a wife and 
two children they today must each add 
to the amount of their mortgage the 
$8,000 which is their families’ share of 
the national mortgage. I have made up 
my mind that I shall do nothing to in- 
crease this burden on the home owner 
in my district. 

If Government spending in coming 
years continues to increase at the rate 
it has increased in ’he last 50 years we 
will be increasing this national mortgage 
on the lives and futures of our children. 
The poet reminds us: “Who more than 
he is worth doth spend, he makes a rope 
his life to end.” 

America has been and will continue to 
be generous to the world. We have con- 
tributed billions upon billions to UNRRA, 
Bretton Woods, the stabilization fund, 
and the United Nations. Most every 
nation in the world is knocking on our 
door for a gift-loan to the tune of about 
$25,000,000,000. 

It will be a very easy thing indeed for 
us to open the door and start vot- 
ing ourselves into voluntary national 
bankruptcy. Radical forces in the 
United States would like to see this hap- 
pen so that they could move in and take 
over amid the resulting chaos and con- 
fusion. As examples of the results of a 
spendthrift policy, I refer you to revolu- 
tionary France or Germany after World 
War I. Should this happen here, to 
whom shall we look for aid? 
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We have reached the point where we 
must call a halt, check our bank balance 
and resign the role of a drunken spend. 
thrift. Unless we do this we shall be 
completely unable to survive as a free 
country, to improve the lot of our own 
people in years to come, or to continue 
to be generous to the rest of the world. 
I do not have to remind you that the Feq. 
eral income tax seriously depletes the 
weekly take-home pay of Americans who 
are today being squeezed by rising prices, 
The Secretary of the Treasury says the 
tax will be even higher next year. 

If we love our children we should adopt 
at once the same policy the home 
owner in my district does with his mort- 
gage. We should agree to each year pay 
off at least a small amount of the prin. 
cipal on the national mortgage. The 
plan should be simple and clear. It 
could easily be accomplished in one 
measure containing two provisions: 

First. To compel Government spend- 
ing to stay within its income; and 

Second. To compel the allocation of a 
small percentage of the tax collected 
each year toward reduction of the prin- 
cipal of the national debt. 

There is no other way. 

Adoption of this plan by Congress 
would strengthen the moral fiber of our 
people, and instill confidence in our dem- 
ocratic system of government and in the 
Congress. It would keep America strong, 
sound, and safe, so that she could con- 
tinue to be an influence for a better way 
of life, both at home and abroad. 

If we do not do this at once, we might 
some day have to look into the accusing 
eyes of our children and admit that we 
voted away a free America. 





Rural Housing and the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill contains the 
first effective, Nation-wide rural housing 
program ever presented to Congress. 
And rural houSing is, in many respects, 
in greater need of improvement than 
urban housing. The funds provided are 
expected to build or improve 100,000 
farm houses and provide nonfarm low- 
rent housing for 150,000 rura! families; 
and the benefits offered farm families 
under this bill will be of vital importance 
to war veterans returning to the farm or 
taking up farming for the first time. 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill is a 
safe, sound, typically American, private 
enterprise program. It is the culmina- 
tion of years of careful study by Con- 
gress. For the sake of our war veterans, 
for the sake of our huge farm population, 
for the sake of all of us, this bill should 
be passed now. 














The British Loan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr.GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Record of July 11, 1946: 


WILL WE WRECK WORLD PEACE JUST TO SPITE 
BRITAIN? 


Within 48 hours the House of Representa- 
tives will make history. 

The Members will vote on the kind of world 
we all will live in for years to come. 

Their votes will decide whether it is to be 
a stable or an unstable world, a world drawn 
closer together or divided more sharply. 
Their votes will determine the prospects of 
peace—or war. 

All that is tied up in the vote on the 
British loan, 

How many Congressmen would vote for 
legislation labeled “a bill to wreck the Bret- 
ton Woods program, destroy the new Inter- 
national Bank, and abolish the whole Roose- 
velt-Truman program for world economic co- 
operation’’? 

Few would support a bill so named. 

Yet every vote against the British loan 
will be a vote for all that—a vote to drop an 
economic atom bomh on world trade. 

Here’s why: 

If the loan is defeated, Britain will be 
forced to do two things: 1. Withdraw from 
the Bretton Woods program and the Interna- 
tional Bank; 2, trade almost exclusively with- 
in her empire, cutting much of her normal 
trade with us—and the world. 

With Russia also outside the International 
Bank, the Bretton Woods program would col- 
lapse with England’s exit. 

Samson was blind when he pushed apart 
the great pillars and brought down the walls 
of the temple. May the Members of the 
House see clearly how reckless votes can bring 
down in ruins the whole structure which 
President Roosevelt planned as America’s 
hope for economic peace. 

A United Press poll shows 108 Democrats 
for the loan, 23 against, and 34 undecided. 
Republicans also are divided, but 40 percent 
are expected to support the loan. Even so, 
the vote will be close. 

It is those 34 zndecided Democrats who 
may tip the scales for or against the loan. 
And among them are four from Philadelphia. 

This is a chance for them, and all the other 
34 undecided Democrats, to show that they 
are statesmen, and not just politicians; that 
they put their country above their personal 
feelings. 

We pay tribute to Son Bioom, chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, and Repre- 
sentative Green, of Philadelphia. BLioom 
said: “I’m voting as an American and not 
- a Jew. I intend to vote for the British 
oan.” 

GREEN said that he was voting for the loan 
despite his Irish descent. 

Certainly both the Irish and the Jews have 
ample reason to feel bitterly toward the 
British Government, particularly the Colo- 
nial Office. So do Americans of Polish, Lith- 
uanian, and Finnish descent have reason for 
bitterness toward Russia. And the Puerto 
Ricans, some Filipinos, many Cubans and 
South Americans distrust the United States 
of America, 

But just as some United States policies 
Were hated by most Americans, so it is in 
Britain. There is reason to believe the brutal 
policies of the British Colonial Office are as 
misrepresentative of the British people as, 
say, our own Congress is misrepresentative 
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of the American people in killing an OPA 
which nearly 80 percent of the people want. 

Today is a day when we should be Amer- 
icans above all else. 

America is trying, with constant and earn- 
est effort, to bring the world together despite 
these blotches of shame. Then many of the 
rivalries and conflicts, of which persecution 
and butchery are byproducts, will be elimi- 
nated by peoples united in understanding 
and progress. 

The British loan is simply one part—but 
a key part—of that program. Beating the 
loan may rebuke the British Colonial Office, 
but it will ruin America’s world program at 
the same time. 

Is it worth it—to wreck the foundation of 
world peace to spite England? 

The Record does not think so. 





Elections in McMinn County, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 10 years the citizens of McMinn 
County, Tenn., have been denied the 
right to vote and have their votes count- 
ed as cast. Elections in that county have 
been conducted br armer deputy sher- 
iffs and policemen. The officers and 
judges appointed by the twc Democratic 
majority members of the three-man 
election commission have in many in- 
stances been repeaters, that is, men have 
been appointed who have repeatedly vio- 
lated every law in the statute books of 
Tennessee, for the protection of the 
purity of the ballot. 

The machine has employed six prin- 
cipal methods to steal elections in Mc- 
Minn County. First, it procured and 
put in the ballot box thousands of bal- 
lots on the pretense that they were the 
ballots of absentee voters. In hundreds 
of instances, the persons in whose names 
these ballots were cast were dead, never 
lived in McMinn County, or were the 
names of fictitious persons. Second, the 
machine officers switched ballot boxes. 
After an election closed, the officer would 
take charge of the ballot box, which is 
usually a pasteboard carton, and run 
with it to a private building owned by 
the Cantrell bosses, and prevent the 
judges and clerks from ertering until 
he hac a chance to make the switch. 
Third, the armed Democratic deputy 
sheriffs and po:icemen act the point of 
theix guns and with thei. blackjacks 
forced the Republican judges to stand 
back 10 feet whi'e the Democratic ofiicer 
called Republican ballots in favor of 
Democratic candidates. Fourth, boys 
and girls under 21 years of age, and hun- 
dreds without poll-tax receipts have 
been permitted to vote. Fifth, election 
records have been destroyed by the Dem- 
ocratic election ofiicials so as to hide 
their crimes. Sixth, they have stuffed 
the ballot box. 

By this reign of fraud and terror, the 
machine has maintained its hold on the 
offices of McMinn County for the past 10 
years. 

The returned veterans of this war and 
of the first world war, both Democrats 
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and Republicans, have rebelled against 
these methods, and as part of these re- 
marks, I include an article dated July 
11th of this year appearing in the Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel, published at Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: 


McMInn’s GI Ticket CALLs ror Farr Count— 
NON-PARTISAN SLATE OF VETERANS SOUNDS 
Cry For FREE ELECTIONS IN Drive To Oust 
CANTRELL RING 


(By Wilard Yarbrough) 


ATHENS, July 11.—The most heated politi- 
cal campaign in a decade shapes up today in 
McMinn County, with the GI nonpartisan 
ticket in the role as challenger to the old- 
line Democrats controlled by the Cantrell 
organization. 

The campaign already has drawn blood and 
there is every likelihood that more fireworks 
is in the offing between now and election day 
August 1, when th. race for county posts will 
be settled at the polls. 

The election in many respects is a test of 
Cantrell supremacy in McMinn County. 
Should the veterans win then the Cantreli 
dynasty in State politics would begin to 
crumble. The Cantrell Democrats—already 
with a split in ranks—have every intension 
of maintaining the status quo. 

Despite the aggresive campaigning of the 
GI candidates who have perfected an organi- 
zation almost overnight, the main Demo- 
cratic party here is unperturbed. The Demo- 
crats are waging a quiet campaign and ex- 
pect to win in the battle of the ballot boxes. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT VET TICKET 


This first article, however, is primarily con- 
cerned with the GI ticket, its candidates, and 
its campaign pledges and charges against the 
opposition. Every candidate on the GI ticket 
is a veteran, four of them from World War II 
and the fifth a World War I veteran. 

Creation of the ticket itself came as a sur- 
prise in most political circles—because here- 
tofore the Republicans have mustered their 
own candidates and this time have stepped 
aside in favor of the GI’s. 

The veterans met in convention May 9 
and required GI identification before they 
would admit delegates. They billed the con- 
vention thusly in a paid political advertise- 
ment: 

“If you are interested in cleaning up Mc- 
Minn County and the return of good, clean, 
honest, efficient government, don’t fail to 
attend this meeting.” 

HERE’S LINE-UP 

From that meeting 2 months ago came this 
ticket: 

For sheriff, Knox Henry, 33-year-old vet- 
eran of the European campaign. Mr. Henry, 
a resident of Athens, is a Republican. 

For trustee, Frank Carmichael, 29-year-old 
son of a farmer and who rose from the ranks 
to become a major in the United States Army 
in the European theater. Mr. Carmichael, 
who wears the Purple Heart, is a Democrat. 
He lives with his parents on a farm between 
Etowah and Athens. 

For county court clerk, George (Gump) 
Painter, 33, a Pacific veteran of 30 months 
and a resident of Etowah. Mr. Painter came 
to McMinn County from Polk County not so 
long ago. He is a Democrat. 

William (Bill) Hamby, 29, former Army 
captain, is the GI candidate for circuit court 
clerk. A resident of Athens, he is a Demo- 
crat. 

And Charlie Pickle, 52-year-old World War 
vet, is the candidate for register of deeds. 
The second Republican on the GI ticket, he 
lives in Englewood. 

CaOSS PARTY LINES 

Shortly after the GI's announced results 
of thir convention the Republicans met and 
voted to endorse the GI ticket, thereby step- 
ping into the background for the first time 
in memory. 
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Thus the veterans picked up the united 
support of the Republicans and, quite sig- 
nificantly, one faction of the Democrats which 
cannot be ignored. 

This is the Rogers’ faction of the Demo- 
crats. It is headed by John Rogers, veteran 
politician, and his son, County Court Clerk 
Clyde Rogers, who lost the sheriff’s nomina- 
tion to Paul Cantrell at the convention. 
The split is the only one in 10 years and 
came about during the past 2 years. The 
clean break came at the Democratic conven- 
tion with Clerk Rogers dealt a cold hand. 

This political split led to the recent blood- 
shed, but full particulars will be dealt with 
in the next article on the Cantrell dynasty. 
Suffice it to say at this time, however, that 
the animosity between the Cantrells and 
the Rogers within the same party is much 
more bitter than between the Cantrell Dem- 
ocrats and the GI's. 


FREE ELECTION ISSUE 


The GI’s charge many things. Candidate 
Henry has promised to accept only the $5,000 


sheriff’s salary and to put his deputies on™ 


salaries too, thereby eliminating the fee sys- 
tem. 

County court clerk records show that Sher- 
iff Pat Mansfield during the past 4 years has 
received something like $100,000. The aver- 
age is $25,000 a year. 

But the battle cry of the GI’s does not in- 
volve money. “We want to assure any person 
that he can become a candidate for office in 
McMinn County with a chance to win,” said 
one leader. 

“If democracy is good enough for the Japs, 
Nazis, and Italians, then we figure it’s good 
enough for McMinn Countians. We want 
a fair count at the ballot box, and we expect 
to get it.” 

GAMBLING CHARGE MADE 


The GI's say, too, that Athens is marked 
with wide-open gambling houses, with one 
place having dice and card games. They say 
that the sheriff’s force permits such gambling 
without attempting to stop it. 

The GI's have had county rallies in Engle- 
wood, Niota, and Calhoun. They report good 
attendances, with the daily press here report- 
ing the same. The opposition says the at- 
tendance has been poor. 

A GI leader said prominent McMinn Coun- 
tians had underwritten the veterans’ cam- 
paign, with any amount of money available 
for the asking. Every county road, regardless 
of its remoteness, is placarded with GI signs 
with pictures of all candidates. 


CAMPAIGN DAILY 


The five GI candidates campaign daily, 
sunup until after dark. They radiate con- 
fidence and display aggressiveness. Regard- 
less of the stated issues, they have but one 
goal to achieve: to oust the Cantrell Demo- 
crats from control in McMinn County and 
thereby remove them from their favored place 
in the sun that sets on Ed Crump, of Mem- 
phis; Burch Biggs, of Polk County; Gov. Jim 
Nance McCord; and others, including Sena- 
tors Tom Stewart and Kenneth McKellar. 

It’s a perilous journey, and the GI’s are 
aware of the pitfalls, for the Cantrells are 
firmly entrenched, with a grass-roots organi- 
zation that touches the four corners of Mc- 
Minn County. 





Anti-Semitism in Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, to spread 
scorn, hate, and revulsion among men 


of all classes and faiths is the seed tech- 
nique of communism in every land where 
it hopes to flourish. Nowhere is this 
better to be seen than in Poland today. 
There, much can be gained for the ulti- 
mate goal of a Red and irreligious Poland 
if Jew and Catholic can be involved in 
the eyes of the world in soul-sickening 
programs. 

This morning’s editorial in the New 
York Times on this subject warns against 
the danger for the world of such an at- 
tempt: 

ANTI-SEMITISM IN POLAND 


Augustus Cardinal Hlond of Poland cap- 
tured the world’s attention 6 years ago when 
he presented to the Pope a full-length report, 
immediately broadcast, on the Nazi crimes 
against the Polish church and people. Later 
he went to France and through the treachery 
of Marshal Petain fell into the hands of the 
Germans. If his life was saved it was because 
they thought him more valuable as a hostage 
than as a martyr. When the war was over 
he went back to his people. He was known 
as a liberal, working patiently for his coun- 
try’s impoverished laborers and farmers, dig- 
nifying himself and his church by refusing to 
take advantage of an ancient Polish law re- 
quiring forced contributions. 

Now, caught in the internal politics of 
Poland, he has made an unhappy statement 
which cannot but injure his reputation for 
broadmindedness and humanity. He made 
it under great stress. A dispatch to this 
newspaper this week expressed the opinion 
that in the Kielce pogrom trial and in War- 
saw the Polish Government is seeking “to 
lay the charge of anti-Semitism against vir- 
tually all who oppose the present regime.” 
This may be part of a campaign, as Cardinal 
Hlond says, “to introduce a governmental 
structure that a majority of the Polish peo- 
ple do not desire.” But when he says that 
Polish anti-Semitism is in “a great degree 
due to Jews who occupy the leading positions 
in Poland’s Government” he must seem to be 
to some extent justifying it. The debased 
creatures who started a new wave of po- 
groms yesterday may have thought so. 

It is encouraging to turn from his words 
to the brave and generous utterances of his 
church. As the Vatican said in a wartime 
broadcast, “He who makes a distinction be- 
tween Jews and other men is unfaithful to 
God and is in conflict with God’s commands.” 
Surely this noble principle is needed now in 
Poland, where so many millions of Jews per- 
ished under the Nazi terror. 





Old-Age Assistance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, after au- 
thorizing greater loans to foreign na- 
tions than any Congress, unless lend- 
lease gifts made in wartime shall still be 
considered as loans, the House is prepar- 
ing to recess. Much important legisla- 
tion remains undone. Some of it will be 
hastily considered and rushed through, 
Other equally important measures will 
remain in committee pigeonholes and 
denied the right to come before the 
House. There now are over 30 petitions 
on the Clerk’s desk, some signed by 
many Members, begging for an oppor- 
tunity to have particular measures 
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brought up for action. Some of them at 
least should receive House consideration, 
but under the rules of the House, all are 
denied that privilege. 

Among the measures of vast impor. 
tance to millions of good citizens are 
those relating to Federal assistance for 
the aged, a Federal law which will dea] 
justly with all the aged people in every 
State. 

The Townsend plan has been before 
Congress more than 12 years. It has had 
and still has the wholehearted support of 
millions of people whose petitions have 
been repeatedly received and continue to 
evidence the great interest of millions 
of voters advocating the enactment of 
such a law. Those petitions will con- 
tinue to come and the interest of the 
public will be maintained until ulti- 
mately Congress will enact a Federal law. 
A good cause never dies. It may be 
held back by political leaders and admin- 
istration chieftains from time to time. 
But in the end the cause will triumph. 

In the Congress nearly one-third the 
Members of the House have labored hard 
to obtain consideration of the Townsend 
bill. Appeals have been made in previ- 
ous years for hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee. This year, that 
hearing was granted by the committee 
in its consideration of social-security 
legislation. The time of the hearing was 
limited, but proponents of the measure 
presented strong arguments as to why 
the Ways and Means Committee should 
at least permit the Townsend bill to come 
before the House for a vote. 

That permission was not granted. In- 
stead a special rule has been proposed 
which would prevent the bill from being 
offered as an amendment to the social 
security bill when that bill is brought in, 
thus effectively preventing even the sup- 
porters of the bill the right to present it 
on the floor. 

Under this administration, as has been 
the case of other administrations for 
years, the committees are permitted to 
bottle up legislation without even debate 
on the floor or a roll-call vote. Our 
country has fought and won a great war 
for freedom and the rights of the people. 
Still, this situation is presented denying 
the aged people of our own land from 
having their cause presented before the 
Federal Legislature. The situation is so 
unfair and so unjust that it must appeal 
to the sense of justice of every fair- 
minded citizen. 

One big objection made to a Federal 
old-age pension, to be paid from national 
taxes, is the cost. Economy advocates 
who deal so strictly with Federal expendi- 
tures are always alert to prevent enact- 
ment of such a law. They point to the 
cost of the war and the dangers of infla- 
tion whenever the matter comes before 
Congress. However, it is interesting to 
note how so many of the leaders who al- 
ways raise the objection of economy 
when the cause of the older people comes 
up, immediately change front and speak 
for and vote for gift loans to foreign 
countries, the most of which will never 
be repaid. 

After the First World War, other na- 
tions were indebted to our Treasury to 
the tune of nearly $12,000,000,000. Ex- 
cept Finland, every such debtor nation 
refused to pay its loan. With interest 








also defaulted, the total of that foreign- 
joan policy, for which our taxpayers are 
paying, is over $16,000,000,000. 

Yet a new foreign-loan policy is being 
set up in this Congress, supported in part 
by those who have long opposed a Federal 
pension law on the ground of expense. 
Britain wants four billions in addition to 
seven times that amount it received un- 
der lend-lease. Last year France re- 
ceived $1,500,000,000 under lend-lease 
and recently a loan of $1,250,000,000. 
Russia is virtually promised a loan of 
$1,250,000,000. It received over $11,000,- 
000,000, under lend-lease. Italy has re- 
ceived $450,000,000, with more millions 
flowing out for UNRRA. In all, it is pro- 
posed to loan in excess of ten billions to 
foreign countries at this very time. 
Many more instances might be cited. I 
have opposed those huge foreign loans 
from the start. I shall continue to op- 
pose them. 

Every billion dollars represents a per 
capital share of about $8 for every indi- 
vidual in our country. The new British 
loan would cost the three million people 
of Wisconsin more than $90,000,000, 
which is more than double the amount 
received annually under Wisconsin’s 
State income tax. 

The fight for Federal pensions for the 
aged and the blind must go on. It will 
go on, even though the administration 
leaders will continue to object in order 
that funds of the taxpayers may be spent 
in huge foreign gifts and loans. The 
Townsend bill should be considered now, 
but if not now, then it will loom as a 
larger issue later. It is an issue which 
grows stronger as the increased ‘cost of 
living further presses upon our older 
people. 

Wisconsin now has 45,154 of its aged 
people drawing old-age assistance. Half 
the expense is borne by the State and 
counties. The average monthly pay- 
ment for the State is about $31. In 
many counties the payments are as low 
as $27. The State and counties should 
be relieved of all such relief taxes, and 
the Federal Government should provide 
the funds. 

It is urged at this time that there is 
a campaign on and the Members want 
to get home, and, for that reason, Con- 
gress should recess. Certainly most 
Members want to participate in their 
own primary election campaigns. I am 
among them. But I want td first per- 
form my duty fully here. 





The New War for the Preservation of Our 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address delivered by 
me at the July 4 celebration at Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis.: 

On this, the first Independence Day since 
the end of the greatest war in all human his- 
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tory, it is fitting and well for us—the bene- 
ficiaries of the Declaration of Independence— 
to pause and pay tribute to those men who, 
170 years ago, not only enunciated that 
greatest declaration of human rights, but 
who by their faith and confidence in those 
principles gave them substance and reality. 

Their wortis, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” will forever live in the hearts of 
men who believe in freedom. They have 
given to us a priceless heritage of freedom. 

When it has been under direct attack we 
have ever proved that we were ready to pro- 
tect that heritage. It was only a few short 
months ago that we were locked in a vast 
struggle against the forces seeking to deprive 
us of the rights which we have held self- 
evident since the founding of our country. 
If you could ask the young men who fought 
and died in the great struggle just ending 
what they fought for, you would probably 
receive many and varied answers, but they 
would resolve into those simple words of 
the Declaration of Independence. For those 
simple words, 396,637 Americans gave their 
lives within the last 414 years. 

Today, the tribute we pay to our founding 
fathers must be shared with those men who 
died that the meaning of the Declaration of 
Independence should not be forever lost. 
Today, by way of paying tribute, we must 
reaffirm our- faith in those very principles 
which sent our fathers into battle at Con- 
cord Bridge and Bunker Hill and led our 
sons to the bloody beaches of Okinawa and 
Salerno Bay. . 

That reaffirmation of faith is not only 
fitting; it is vitally necessary. 

Even on this day of national celebration, 
we hear people questioning the value of the 
great sacrifice this Nation has just made. 
There is painted for us a world beset with 
starvation, fear, and unrest. There is the 
picture of a great nation stumbling toward 
peace and prosperity, a great nation beset 
w:th selfishness, strife, and confusion. The 
question is asked, “Was the work, the tears, 
the blood all in vain?” That question is the 
querulous cry of the timid. The great ques- 
tion of today should be the positive chal- 
lenge of an honest people, a courageous peo- 
ple. “Who will dare to take from us that 
for which our fathers before us and our sons 
today so nobly fought and died?” 

America and freedom were born of an 
honest people, of a courageous people, a 
people with an abiding faith so strong that 
even the breath of life was cheap by com- 
parison. 

That profound thinker, John Stuart Mill, 
long ago made a statement which might well 
have been written for us today, when he 
said: 

“A people may prefer a free government, 
but, if from indolence, or carelessness, or 
cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are 
unequal to the exertions necessary for pre- 
serving it; if they will not fight for it when 
it is directly attacked; if they can be de- 
luded by the artifices used to cheat them out 
of it; if, by monetary discouragement, or 
temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for 
an individual, they can be induced to lay 
their liberties at the feet of even a great 
man, or trust him with powers which en- 
able him to subvert their institutions—in all 
these cases, they are more or less unfit for 
liberty; and though it may be for their good 
to have had it even for a short time, they 
are unlikely long to enjoy it.” 


WE CANNOT TAKE FREEDOM FOR GRANTED 


We cannot stop fighting for freedom as 
soon as the last bomb is dropped and the 
last shot is fired. Freedom does not come 
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to those who are merely willing to fight 
battles for it. Freedom is a living thing and 
is nurtured by the living faith of a living peo- 
ple. It is a quality of the soul which must be 
gained and held and protected, day by day, 
right by right, privilege by privilege and 
principle by principle; otherwise, it dies. 

We have enjoyed all our lives, more free- 
dom, greater liberty, more priceless privileges 
than the peoples of any land Our genera- 
tion was born into a wonderful heritage of 
freedom in a Nation rich beyond conception 
in natural resources, with an unsurpassed re- 
ligious freedom, and into a land teeming with 
opportunities for those who have the intel- 
ligence, the character and the energy to 
grasp them. 

But, unfortunately, we all too often take 
that freedom for granted. We have taken 
as fixed and irrevocable that liberty, which, 
in fact and in faith, is kept alive only by the 
exercise of eternal vigilance on the part of 
all of the people. Those liberties, on occa- 
sion, have become weak and impaired only 
because we were willing to accept them as 
something to which we were born; a right 
which could not be wrested from us; a heri- 
tage which required no exertion on our part 
to retain and protect. 

During the war, when the issues were 
clearly drawn, when the enemy could be 
seen and felt, we had no difficulty in sens- 
ing our responsibilities toward the preserva- 
tion of our unalienable rights. 

Should we now, even though the enemy 
will not speak his name and the issues are 
wrapped in fog. refuse to carry that fight to 
the doorstep of the forces who would seize 
those liberties from us? 

There can be but one answer—No. The 
American people today will carry on with 
the same courage and the same devotion 
and with the same faith as those men whose 
courage, devotion and faith we honor today. 
We will go forward to battle and victory. 


NEW ENEMIES OF AMERICA 


My purpose today is to draw for you the 
battle lines in this new and subtler war for 
the preservation of our independence My 
purpose is to impress upon you that the out- 
come of that battle—on which hinges the 
future of freedom in America—will depend 
upon the vigor and enthusiasm which we 
choose to throw into the fray. 

Here is the order of battle: 

Our enemies are hate and greed, masked 
as new forms and philosophies of govern- 
ment: their weapons are deceit, disunity, 
confusion, and strife. Their god is power, 
and their war aim is the destruction of 
freedom. 

You may well say, “But these are intan- 
gible foes and difficult to recognize. They 
hide their faces behind masks and they pay 
no public homage to their god. How will we 
know them and where will we give them 
battle?” 

My reply is: By their deeds you shall know 
them. Beware of those who would deceive, 
disunite, confuse, and create strife. They 
are the tools of power, who unknowingly or 
by design are the enemies of the freedom 
that you and your fathers and your sons 
have shed blood to nurture in this great 
land of ours. If you would recognize those 
enemies, look for the men who practice de- 
ceit, foster disunity, spread confusion, and 
encourage strife. They will not fight in the 
open; they will not tell you what they seek; 
they will not tell you who they are; but, by 
their actions, you will know them if you @re 
ever vigilant and ever jealous of your heri- 
tage of freedom. 

They know that under the unfettered sys- 
tem of government established in the early 
days of our Nation, they have no chance to 
place their ruthless god on the high throne 
in these United States by open and honest 
methods. They are clever enough to realize 
that the American people will crush any 
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direct attempt to deprive them of their pre- 
cious form of government. Taking advan- 
tage of the natural confusion and maladjust- 
ments brought on by the great struggle that 
has so recently been concluded they have 
begun their insidious campaign. Snakelike, 
they have adopted new and far more danger- 
ous methods of attack. 


THEY PRACTICE DECEIT 


For one, they practice deceit. They shun 
their true names—Communists, Marxists, 
Fascists—which, if they were honest, they 
would acknowledge openly. While scheming 
to seize totalitarian control over your lives, 
they don the masks of benevolence and hu- 
manitarianism, assume the convenient 
titles—Liberals, Friends of Democracy, and 
Conferees for Democratic Rights—and gain 
credence by mouthing the time-worn 
phrases, “Justice for all, food for all, cloth- 
ing for all, and everything for all.” Secretly 
detesting our form of government because 
it denies the scepter of power to any one 
man or any one group, they worm their way 
into it. Feeding on the very government 
they wish to overthrow, they are the first 
to cry for the protection of the individual 
liberties that it offers. They are the first 
to clothe their activities with the protection 
of the Constitution. It is from their ranks 
that one hears the loudest cries for free 
speech and freedom of assembly. Yes; like 
termites, they seek to undermine it from 
within. Yes; they are in our Government 
today, passing as loyal servants. 

It is not by accident that today Federal 
employees must sign a new oath, swearing 
that they are not members of any organiza- 
tion seeking to overthrow the Government. 

It is by no accident that just day before 
yesterday the Civil Service Committee of the 
House of Representatives, of which I am a 
member, commenced an investigation of Fed- 
eral employees and their loyalty to the United 
States Government. 

It is no accident that an amendment was 
recently added to the State Department ap- 
propriation, giving the Secretary of State 
definite powers to rid his organization of 
fellow travelers and their ilk. 

Advocating a supergovernment over all 
phases of human living, they seek to install it 
by the gradual application of more and more 
control, under the guise of humanity, until 
the threads become strands, the strands be- 
come a net, and the net becomes a colossal 
trap to ensnare our freedom. 

THEY SPREAD CONFUSION 

Over all, they spread the smoke screen of 
confusion. 

If you protest at the treatment of the 
small nations of the world, like Poland and 
Finland, they call you warmonger and 
hate spreader. 

If you attempt to fight for a free gov- 
ernment in a land founded on free enter- 
prise, they will decry you as reactionary. 

Expose their workings, and you earn for 
yourself the scornful epithet “Red baiter.” 

Like the fungus that cannot stand the rays 
of the sun, neither can their cause survive in 
the cold light of truth. ‘Truth must be ob- 
scured, the issues must be twisted, or their 
alien-minded philosophy, under any name, 
will never prevail in the United States. 


THEY ENCOURAGE STRIFE 


Beware, too, of their left-handed weapon, 
the encouragement of strife. These enemies 
prefer strikes to honest bargaining, race 
riots to the promotion of equality through 
education, and bloody demonstrations to the 
due process of law. There is no limit to the 
means they will use to destroy confidence in 
the form of government which we now enjoy, 
including the instigation of civil war. 

The present leader of the Communist Party 
in America was at least once honest. Con- 
sider this statement he once made, but has 
since repudiated: 


“He (speaking of the Communist) knows 
he is engaged in a life and death struggle 
with an absolutely lawless and unscrupulous 
enemy and considers his tactics from the 
standpoint of their effectiveness. With him, 
the end justifies the means, whether his 
tactics be legal and moral or not does not 
concern him, so long as they are effective.” 


THEY SPREAD DISUNITY AND DISTRUST 


Above all others, they prefer their prime 
weapons of disunity and distrust. They know 
full well that their cause flourishes when 
the people are divided, one against the other, 
thus allowing them to move in with their 
small group and take control. 

They are in the forefront of the ranks of 
those engendering racial hatred, religious in- 
tolerance, and class prejudice. Like seem- 
ingly honest men, they deplore the Gerald K. 
Smiths, but, hypocritically, they are pleased 
at such handy fomenters of hatred and in- 
tolerance. 

They would set labor against manage- 
ment, farmer against city dweller, veteran 
against nonveteran, officer against enlisted 
man, poor against rich. and everybody against 
everybody else. They know full well that 
when the Nation realizes how identical all 
of our interests are, their cause is dead. 

I was amazed last Sunday to hear the man 
whom we have chosen to administer aid to 
the starving people of the world, Mr. La- 
Guardia, talk spitefully of the rapacious 
producer in contrast to the saint-like con- 
sumer. Unwittingly or not, he and others 
who have echoed his words are playing into 
the hands of the enemy. A new instru- 
ment for class struggle is being forged. A 
fictitious battle between consumer and pro- 
ducer is being fomented in a Nation where 
practically all consumers are producers and 
every producer is a consumer. If we follow 
this argument to its legical conclusion, then, 
while we are at work during the day we are 
Mr. Hyde, the producer. While we are at 
home eating our meal, listening to our ra- 
dio, or taking a drive in our car, we are Dr. 
Jekyll, the consumer. 

They foster the formation of pressure 
blocs. They know that each bloc will strive 
for such strength as will enable it to override 
or disregard the desires or rights of all other 
minorities. They rely on these groups to be- 
come selfish, scheming, and unprincipled, and 
a ready tool for those who would seize power. 

These people choose to ignore the fact 
that no man is neither all evil nor all good, 
that just as management has no monopoly 
on evil, neither has labor a monopoly on 
good; that just as all officers are not devils, 
all enlisted men are not saints; that just 
as all of the rich are not happy, all of the 
poor are not unhappy. They try to over- 
come the fact that the farmer is first of all 
an American, that the laboring man is first 
of all an American, that the businessman 
is first of all an American—that from the 
greatest of us to the smallest we are first 
of all Americans. They ignore all of this, 
just as they ignore the fact that all Ameri- 
cans have a community of interest, because 
our enemies’ weapon is disunity. 

By disunity, deceit, strife, and confusion, 
these purveyors of a new way of life are 
right now striking at the cornerstones of our 
Republic. 

My friends, believe me, this is a real men- 
ace. I report, in all sincerity, as your Rep- 
resentative in the Nation’s Capital, that there 
is no greater threat today to the principles 
which we have held dear since 1776 than 
this insidious, calculated, and cunning spread 
of totalitarian ideologies. 

We can stop it as surely as we have stopped 
every enemy who ever faced us on the field 
of battle. We can stop it by depriving it 
of its weapons. 

Recognize deceit when you see it. Refuse 
to give support to any attempt to deprive 
you of one single liberty under the name of 
humanitarianism or benevolence. 
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Reaffirm your faith in unity. Refuse to lenq 
support to any group which seeks individua} 
gains at the expense of another's loss. 

Avoid strife. We can lose the hard won 
fruits of victory by quarreling among our- 
selves, by bitterness between class or creed, 
by failing to practice tolerance and fair deal. 
ing in all of our relationships. 

Dispel the fog of confusion. Seek the 
truth, and demand the truth from your pub- 
lic servants. 

I do not preach for the static state, the 
status quo. I appreciate sincerely that much 
progress can and must be made in this great 
United States of America toward a greater 
realization of those ideals of a fuller life, g 
greater liberty, and the capture of happiness, 
But let us never forget that our system of 
free government, responsive only to the wil] 
of the people, has given us more freedom, 
more prosperity, more leisure and more hap- 
piness than any form of government devised 
since the dim dawn of history. 

With unity of purpose, with faith and 
courage, with an unselfish dedication to 
carrying on the fight for freedom com- 
menced 170 years ago today, nothing in the 
world can stop this Nation from advancing 
into the greatest era of peace and prosperity 
the world has ever seen. With the torch of 
liberty perpetually flaming, we can guide the 
peoples of the world along the path we chose 
to take on that fateful day in 1776. 

We must—we can--we will. 


Don’t Let It Happen Again 
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OF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NSW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7, 1946, I took occasion to address the 
House of Representatives on the very 
serious situation with respect to the sup- 
ply and distribution of stock and poultry 
feed. I spoke to Congress as a whole be- 
cause the constant efforts that I made 
during the month of February were ap- 
parently unavailing to move the admin- 
istration to attempt to relieve this short- 
age. 

I had called these conditions to the at- 
tention of Congressman Pace, who is 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture especially charged 
with the duty of investigating this prob- 
lem and making recommendations with 
respect to its solution. The Pace com- 
mittee commenced hearings on March 
4, and they heard a great deal of im- 
portant testimony from all sections of 
the United States, and the testimony 
they have taken must have persuaded 
them of the gravity of this situation and 
need for relief. 

I am perfectly certain that the com- 
mittee is deeply concerned, but I am very 
much disturbed that it has apparently 
not been able to agree on any solution. 

I am afraid that the present admin- 
istration and the Department of Agricul- 
ture have so wholly concerned them- 
selves with exporting food to a needy 
Europe that they have almost forgotten 
the present and future needs of this 
country. Not only will the lack of poultry 
and other stock feed bankrupt thousands 
of farmers and small businessmen, but I 








want to warn the House that the Amer- 
ican people are going to be short of poul- 
try, eggs, and milk—essential items of 
our diet that our people, and particularly 
children, should not be asked to do with- 


out. 

I said, in part, in my speech of March 7: 

Food for the starving must inevitably make 
a strong appeal to our humanitarian in- 
stincts, and no doubt the Secretary is right in 
planning to export a surplus; but the ques- 
tion is, Do we have an available surplus? 
It is perfectly evident to me that unless some 
solution is found, we, ourselves, face in the 
not-too-distant future a very real shortage 
of essential food, such as eggs, milk, and 
poultry. The Secretary promised that noth- 
ing would be done which would impair the 
nutritive diet of the American people. I want 
him to keep that promise. When we talk 
about exporting $75,000 tons of fats and oils 
and 1,600,000 pounds of meat, we better be 
sure that we, ourselves, at least have eggs 
to eat. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I must confess that 
two recent occurrences have greatly dis- 
turbed me. The Secretary states, as I recol- 
lect his testimony, that experts were being 
sent to Japan to inquire as to their needs for 
wheat, and in the Washington newspapers 
the following day I observed a brief article 
indicating that for the first time since the 
war Japanese were eating white bread made 
from American flour. It is hard for me to 
understand why an enemy country that for 
centuries has lived on a fish and rice diet 
should now enjoy white bread when the 
President is asking the American people to 
eat dark bread. Love them that hate you— 
yes—but even the Christian compassion of 
America strains at the treatment which tends 
to prefer the luxury of our brutal enemies to 
the welfare of our own people. 

So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly 
willing to eat dark bread, less of it or none 
at all, but I am unwilling to stand by and 
see hundreds of hard-working farmers bank- 
rupt, and see the children of New Jersey 
or any other State deprived of milk and eggs. 


Since that time, instead of being 
helped, we have been badly hurt. It 
was obvious that under the recent order 
of the Department offering an extra 
price of 30 cents a bushel for corn for 
Government purchase only, it was im- 
possible to buy any corn at a lesser price. 
I am advised that a great deal of that 
corn is not being earmarked for export 
but is being used by the Government for 
other purposes. This, in effect, is unfair 
competition on the part of the Govern- 
ment which virtually created its own 
black market and own black market 
prices, with the effect that the growers 
of poultry and livestock were much worse 
off than before. 

On April 23, 1946, Mr. Edward C. Ru- 
binoff, a prominent feed dealer of Vine- 
land, N. J., wrote the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the following letter, which in 
some measure expresses the desperation 
of the people in my district with respect 
to this growing shortage: 

Aprit 23, 1946. 
Hon. CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY ANDERSON: We are writing 
to you in regard to the critical feed situa- 
tion facing the 2,000 poultrymen in this im- 
portant egg-producing area of South Jersey. 
The seriousness of the feed situation in this 


Section is quite typical of thaf in other east- 
ern deficit areas. 
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relief from your De- 


since last December but without any suc- 
cess. A program of steps which could be 
taken to have feed move in normal channels, 
with the East securing their just portion, has 
been presented to you for action. 

However, it appears that the food situation 


situation in the eastern part of the United 
States and the possible egg and milk shortage 
in the metropolitan centers during the com- 
ing fall and winter. 

Instead of taking steps to provide feed for 
these farmers, your latest action is taking 
feed away from these farmers. For example, 
we had a good quantity of corn offered to us 
last Friday for shipment into this area which 
was withdrawn on Monday because of the 
bonus being offered by your Department for 
export purposes. If any one person or agency 
deliberately tried to cut off feed supplies to 
our farmers in the Northeast, he could not 
do a better job than what is being done in 
Washington today. 

While we sympathize with the needs for 
food in various parts of the world, we should 
not lose sight of the needs of American farm- 
ers who cooperated to the fullest extent in 
providing the necessary food during the war 
years to help bring about victory. Now, they 
are wondering as to what kind of a reward 
is being given to them for these all-out ef- 
forts. We also wonder. 

We are led to understand that one of the 
motivating reasons for shipping food across, 
in addition to alleviating misery, is to pre- 
vent the spread of political unrest. How 
valid is this reason when you consider the 
probable unrest among our eastern farmers 
who are losing their livelihood and the prob- 
able unrest among the consumers depending 
on these farmers for their food supply? 
Judging from past history, the future value 
of our present intentions in feeding the 
world is highly speculative. 

As feed dealers, we are being asked every 
day in the week by our farmers as to their 
future feed supply. The answer is in Wash- 
ington. We would like to know whether any 
feed relief for the American farmer in the 
East is being considered in your plans. We 
feel quite confident that you do not wish to 
let these farmers down and are planning 
some means of relief. They want to know 
what these steps are now so that they can 
complete their plans for the future. 

On behalf of our farmers, we hope to re- 
ceive an early reply from you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp G. RuBINOFF. 


The secretary of agriculture of the 
State of New Jersey, for whom I have high 
respect, wrote me on May 2, 1946, as 
follows: 


State or NEw JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Trenton, May 2, 1946. 
Hon. T. MILLet HAND, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN HAND: Enclosed is a 
copy of a statement of the commissioners 
and secretaries of agriculture of the north- 
eastern States, passed after a thorough dis- 
cussion of the situation affecting the North- 
east. I might add that the statement is a 
true picture of New Jersey conditions as 
well, 

The feed situation is very critical, as you 
naturally know and appreciate. It is the 
hope of everyone here that everything will 
be done by the Federal administration, par- 
ticularly the United States Department of 
Agriculture and Congress, to see that it will 
be unnecessary to reduce the numbers of 
poultry and dairy cattle on the farms of 
the Northeast, not only m the interest of 
the farmers, but also in the interest of the 
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consumers of this area, who depend upon the 
farmers of this area for milk, dairy products, 
poultry, and poultry products. 
Yours very truly, 
W. H. ALLEN. 

STATEMENT BY THE ASSOCIATION OF COMMIS- 

SIONERS AND SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE OF 

THE NORTHEASTERN STATES MEETINC IN 

ALBANY, N. Y., APRIL 30, 1946 


The present shortage of feed in North- 
eastern United States constitutes the gravest 
threat yet to the supply of fresh milk, eggs, 
and poultry for the millions of consumers 
in this area. . 

There is no doubt that the United States 
must do everything possible to help feed 
starving peoples of Europe and Asia. But at 
the same time, the health and welfare of 
consumers in Northeastern United States 
must be safeguarded through sufficient pro- 
duction of fresh milk, eggs, and poultry. 

Northeastern farmers have been able to 
barely get by thus far while feed supplies 
were being used up at a rapid rate in the 
areas where they are produced. Now with 
the Nation’s livestock at a high level, and 
supplies of feed steadily dwindling, it is 
more imperative than ever that the North- 
east receive its fair share of available feed. 

Recent renewed efforts to get grain mov- 
ing off farms where it is produced empha- 
size the fact that the Northeast is not get- 
ting its proper amount of feed for cattle and 
poultry. 

The situation has been brought about by 
inequitable price relationships which make 
it more profitable for a farmer in the Grain 
Belt to feed grain to livestock than to sell 
it as grain. 

Proof of the seriousness of the situation 
lies in the wholesale cancellation of hatch- 
ery orders. These cancellations are proceed- 
ing at an unprecedented rate. The number 
of chicks booked for delivery during May and 
June was 55 percent less than the number 
booked for delivery during these months 
last year. There is just cause for alarm. 

Northeastern feed distributors are unable 
to secure feed from their suppliers, many of 
whom have stopped booking orders and can- 
celed earlier orders. There must, however, 
be no public criticism of the feed industry 
which has done an almost superhuman job 
in obtaining feeds under extremely adverse 
conditions. 

Producers and consumers in this area will 
suffer unless prompt steps are taken to speed 
up the flow of feed into the Northeast. 

Approved by Commissioner Frank H. Peet, 
Connecticut; Secretary Ralph C. Wilson, 
Delaware; Commissioner A. K. Gardner, 
Maine; Commissioner Frederick E. Cole, Mas- 
seachusetts; Commissioner Andrew L. Felker, 
New Hampshire; Secretary W. H. Allen, New 
Jersey; Commissioner C. Chester Du Mond, 
New York; Secretary Miles Horst, Pennsyl- 
vania; Commissioner Stanley Judd, Vermont. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement is not only 
the position of my State of New Jersey, 
but has been approved by the appropriate 
officials of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, repre- 
senting generally the Northeastern 
States. I am advised that the situation 
is just as serious in some other parts of 
the country. 

It was for this reason that I introduced 
on May 2, 1946, H. R. 6280, a very short 
bill which I considered to be important. 
This bill may have helped. At any rate, 
a few days after its introduction, this 
price differential was canceled. The bill 
provided: 

That notwithstanding any law or regula- 
tion to the contrary, it shall be lawful to 
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sell or buy any grain for domestic consump- 
tion, or for the purpose of feeding livestock, 
including poultry, for the same price, and on 
the same terms and conditions as sales made 
to the Government, for export, or other pur- 
poses. 


Continuous efforts were made, not only 
by me, but by many other Congressmen 
whose districts were likewise imperiled. 
I believe our efforts did ease the situation 
somewhat. 

Mr. Speaker, with the altered price 
structure, and new seasonal supplies 
coming in, the peak of the emergency 
has temporarily passed, but not without 
great damage, the effects of which will 
still be felt in the future. 

The recent pictures of countless car- 
loads of hoarded wheat spoiling in 
Kansas for lack of storage, did not make 
our New Jersey pcultrymen and farmers 
any happier about their experience. 

It is to be hoped that the administra- 
tion will have learned a lesson in 1946 
and that these drastic shortages will not 
be permitted to happen again. 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
t..e gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CoLE] 
was severely critical of the proposal to 
pay part of the veteran’s and GI terminal 
leave pay with bonds to mature in 5 years 
and he used this as an argument against 
the pending resolution through which 
the United States would further imple- 
ment its participation in the Bretton 
Woods agreements. 

I was one of the several Members of 
Congress who introduced terminal leave 
pay bills in the House and I am deeply 
interested in such payments for the en- 
listed men. My bill called for cash pay- 
ments and, while I still would prefer the 
cash settlement, let me say it may be the 
far better judgment, in the light of re- 
cent action of the Congress in failing to 
support an adequate price-control pro- 
gram, to pay the veterans in bonds so 
that when the maturity date arrives he 
will have a real dollar value for his 
service. 

At the inflationary prices existing to- 
day, and which will rise and rise unless 
this Congress soon acts to curb the trend, 
we will not be doing any veteran a favor 
by paying him in cash. The veterans 
are already suffering greatly because of 
inflationary conditions, and my heart 
goes out in deep sympathy to them as the 
rising prices eat up the mustering out 
pay and the small reserves they may 
have accumulated before’ entering 
service. 

The veteran will not suffer as much 
through part payment of his terminal 
leave in bonds as he will through the 
abandonment of price controls, or as he 


will through failure of America to strive 
for world unity by faithfully fulfilling 
her part in the broad United Nations 
plan for lasting peace. 

America cannot depend upon domestic 
trade entirely for full payment. To pro- 
vide maximum employment for dur re- 
turning veterans we must have our share 
of world commerce, and this resolution is 
a step in that direction. The veteran 
has a real stake in this matter which we 
are here today considering. 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a let- 
ter from a constituent. 

It so happens that this gentleman, a 
few years ago, did me the honor to run 
against me as the Democratic candidate 
for Congress in my district. At that time 
he was an ardent New Dealer, support- 
ing without reservation the entire New 
Deal program for remaking America. 

At his request, I insert his letter op- 
posing the British loan, and in opposi- 
tion to my own position on that legis- 
lation: 


Rockaway, N. J., July 10, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES EATON, 
House of Representatives, Untted States 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE EATON: I learn by 
Washington Star of yesterday that you have 
spoken eloquently, as always, in favor of the 
loan to England. 

May I submit the following arguments in 
opposition to such a loan: 

1. The Congress does not have the con- 
stitutional authority to appropriate the tax- 
payers’ money for the purpose of loaning 
money to other nations 

2. There is no higher authority to which 
either of the parties to the loan could appeal 
in case either one felt that the other had 
failed to keep its contractual obligations. 

3. By its combination of economic with 
governmental powers the present adminis- 
tration in England is following a policy which 
leads to totalitarianism and the suppression 
of the freedom of the individual. We may 
be obliged to decline to recognize such an 
administration as a valid or legitimate gov- 
erment. We certainly should not encourage 
the development of a form of government in 
England which is so inimical] to the American 
conception of the limited and clearly defined 
government. 

4. This country is entirely too impover- 
ished to loan any such quantity of its manu- 
factured products or raw materials as is 
represented by the $3,750,000,000 of this 
proposed loan. Let us eliminate some of our 
own poverty before we try to enrich the 
rest of the world. 

5. Before loaning or giving so much of our 
wealth to England we should receive by re- 
verse lend-lease a large portion of those 
colonial lands which are still held in the 
possession of England, and hope that our 
great loss of raw materials sustained during 
the past conflict could be replaced to some 
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extent by the raw materials of the lands 
acquired from England. The problem is to 
find a sufficiently large area which offers some 
hope of yielding raw materials whose value 
would justify the risk of developing the area. 
Our methods of developing a prosperous 
colonial economy would certainly be very 
different from those of England and might 
well be more successful. 

I believe that these arguments, even in this 
brief form, merit the attention of you and 
your colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives, and I would be glad to have them in- 
cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECcorRpD. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLEs R. M. TUTTLE. 


Francis J. P. Cleary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day my very good friend and a 
St. Louisan, francis J. P. Cleary, Chief 
of the Office of Information’s Inquiries 
and Distribution Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, retired, after 54 
years of service. 

For over 40 years he handled the con- 
gressional distribution of farmers’ bulle- 
tins and the resulting correspondence. 

During the period of his service he has 
supervised the distribution of more than 
200,000,000 publications requested by 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
from Congress without a single com- 
plaint. I doubt whether there are many 
in Congress who have not met Mr. Cleary. 

His office is recognized by all as the 
place where prompt and reliable infor- 
mation relative to agricultural matters 
could be obtained. He was very proud 
of the reputation that his office has 
earned in handling requests from con- 
gressional offices. 

Mr. Cleary’s record is truly an out- 
standing example of success in Govern- 
ment work and I should like tu include as 
a part of my remarks the following state- 
ment about him which appeared recently 
in the Agriculture Department Bulletin. 
It follows: 

REMARKABLE 

One of USDA’s most remarkable employees 
is Francis J. P. Cleary, Chief of the Office of 
Information's Inquiries and Distribution 
Service. It was 1892 when he went to work 
in the old red-brick building, during the term 
of the Department’s first Commissioner, 
Isaac Newton. His entrance salary as a 
messenger was $25 a month, but he had re- 
ceived a raise to $40 by the time J. Sterling 
Morton became Secretary, a year or so later. 

Cleary was assigned to escort Morton 
around the building in a survey to discover 
expenses that could be cut. Just to make 
talk he boasted of his promotion. Morton 
was the wrong man to hear that boast. Not 
only had be been ejected from the University 
of Michigan for his independent student 
thinking—but Morton entered the Depart- 
ment with a hatred for bureaucracy, a pas- 
sion for economy, and an aversion to women 
employees—all of whom he cut back to $1,200 
a year or less. Cleary woke up with $25 a 
month once more. 














But that didn’t down him. Not even Mor- 
ton could subdue him. He went on to be- 
come clerk, copyist, editorial clerk, assistant 
in charge of the document section, superin- 
tendent of distribution, assistant adminis- 
rative officer, senior administrative assist- 
ant—holding some 40 positions on his way 
up to his present assignment. Now he has 
had 54 years of service and is the youngest 
old man in the Department, bar none. 

He took his degree in law at Georgetown 
in 1906. He practically cut his eye teeth on 
the sandlot, is a good marksman, has shot 
his share of clay pigeons, and went in for 
amateur theatricals in his (chronological) 
youth (for he is still young). He is now 
enamored of golf and is much in demand as 
master of ceremonies. His extemporaneous 
speeches waft many a good dinner down the 
famous alimentary canal. 

Today Cleary walks at such a brisk pace 
that few youngsters even try to overtake him 
on the street. During the war he was active 
in civilian defense. He was senior warden in 
his communiiy, building warden for the De- 
partment. He was elected employee mem- 
ber of the board reviewing efficiency ratings 
for 1944, after serving as alternate in 1943. 

We just wanted to say a word in praise of 
him as he nears 70 and is ebout t. embark 
on anothe> good long stretch, which is surely 
ahead of him. Possibly h~ is champion Fed- 
eral employee in terms of continuous serv- 
ice; if not, he’s the runner-up. 





Write to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article, published 
as a paid advertisement in the New York 
Herald Tribune and later in the Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) Sun: 


SoMEsopY Must SPEAK FoR AMERICA—You CAN 
Do SOMETHING AsouT IT HERE AND Now— 
WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN WHICH You HAVE A Po.icy 
AND TO THE HEaD oF EVERY BUSINESS IN 
WHIcH You Have Your Money INVESTED 


TELL HIM TO DO SOMETHING 


Tell him American business should be the 
champion of American liberty and freedom. 
Tell him it is the responsibility of business 
to speak out in direct answer to all the 
secret, slippery plans ideologists have been 
attempting to saddie on this Nation and its 
people since 1932, 

Tell him to quit worrying about getting 
into politics. He has been dragged into pol- 
itics, Tell him the way to get out of pol- 
itics is to tell the truth, and all of the truth, 
about business. ‘Tell him defending the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights is no 
more getting into politics than defending the 
Red Cross is getting into medicine. 

Tell him America is in danger of losing 
forever its rights to private enterprise and 
free enterprise. Tell him to tell the man 
on the street the difference between these 
two forms of enterprise. One man with a 
business is private enterprise. He owns the 
business and it belongs to him, whether it’s 
Henry Ford or a corner grocery store. Free 
enterprise is allowing the public to buy 
shares in an enterprise and become part 
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owners. If they don't like it, they can sell 
out next day * * * whether it be Gen- 
eral Motors, General Foods, Westinghouse, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, or the Bell Tele- 
phone system. 


TELL HIM TO GET BUSY SELLING AMERICA 


Tell him to be as dramatic in selling Amer- 
ica as he has been in selling his soaps, brass, 
foods, or fountain pens—his automobiles or 
his radios. 

Tell him to hire the best talent available 
to present facts, facts, and still more facts— 
and present these facts to the man on the 
street—out loud. Are we a downtrodden, 
frustrated, exploited people? Then why do 
peoples of every other land want to emigrate 
to America? Is our economic system obso- 
lete, decrepit, broken down, and in need of 
replacement by a glorious totalitarian state? 
Then why do they come to America, asking 
us for gifts made by our system which they 
pretend to despise? Because we have the 
wealth their system will not create. And we 
have the wealth because we have the system 
that makes it—the free-enterprise system— 
the competitive profit and loss system—the 
system in which everyone of us can risk his 
savings, if he please, to build a new business 
and new pay rolls. Tell him to point out 
that there is no Ogpu or Gestapo to tell us 
what we may or may not do with our own 
savings. 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Al Smith used to say: “What are we quib- 
bling about? Let‘s look at the record.” If 
you, the man on the street, or the president 
of any business, want to know what the 
ideologists within our administration plan 
for all of us, it’s in print. And every one 
of the following statements has been made 
by men appointed to high office who have 
sworn to defend the Constitution. All of 
these statements have been made by men in 
appointed positions—appointed by men the 
Nation has elected as custodians—not chang- 
ers—of our Constitution and our Bill of 
Rights. Just listen to these: 

“Having once captured the Government 
and shelved the Supreme Court, we Socialists 
would nationalize as many large industries 
as we could chew. We would do it peacefully, 
if possible, and otherwise, if necessary.” 

“The whole capitalistic shell game can sink 
and be damned. Tell them we've got a war 
on—a war to establish a workers’ govern- 
ment.” 

“Ownership will become more and more 
divorced from any active part in the business 
of society. The owners will cease to be nec- 
essary.” 

“To take control of industry and Govern- 
ment, abolish the present capitalistic system, 
and build a workers’ republic.” 

“Congress will surrender to the adminis- 
tration the power totax * * * directing 
when and how the money will be spent.” 

“It has already been suggested that busi- 
ness will logically be required to disappear. 
This is not an overstatement for the sake of 
emphasis; it is literally meant.” 

“The Government will gradually come to 
own most of the production plants of the 
United States.” 

“All owners of stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
land, buildings, or equipment shall be re- 
quired to surrender them in return for com- 
monwealth bonds.” 

“People are too damned dumb to under- 
stand.” 

“The Government will provide the market 
and say what and how much is to be pro- 
duced.” 


NOW WHAT ARE THE FACTS?—FACTS THAT WILL 
REFUTE CONSPIRATORS WHO OPENLY SPOUT 
WHAT, IN OTHER LANDS, WOULD BE TREASON? 
Answer these recorded claims and plans 

with this simple fact: The United States of 
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America has been a workers’ government since 
1776. Rail splitters have become Presidents, 
privates have become generals, gobs have 
become admirals, shoemakers have become 
Senators, newsboys have become governors. 
That is our history. Everybody starting poor 
in money but rich in freedom, liberty, and 
opportunity. 

Answer the fellow travelers in Government 
by telling all Americans this always has been 
a workers’ republic. It was the farmer, 
butcher, baker, and candlestick maker, the 
gunsmith, pewterer, and button maker who 
told Hamilton, Adams, and Jay to get the 
Constitution adopted and how to make it 
work. Workers have elected every type of 
Official provided for under our republican 
form of government * * * but they've 
had no voice in electing appointed officials 
who, in appointed sinecures, want to hold 
onto the easy money, coming from your high 
taxes, and to keep their appointed power for- 
ever and ever. 

Tell them that in this workers’ republic no 
appointed official is going to shelve the Su- 
preme Court and capture the Government. 
Tell them that brands of goods are for 
people’s choices, the logical product of a 
democracy, and that democracy ceases when 
a housewife must buy what an official says 
is to be bought, or else. 

Tell all of these conspirators against your 
liberties what American business has done. 
How it has pulled down the price of an 
electric bulb from $1.50 to 10 cents. How 
it has made the automobile the property of 
the man on the street, made the telephone 
a household convenience, put refrigeration, 
central heating, bathrooms, radios, hot water, 
and gas stoves in so many homes that these 
luxuries, almost unheard of in many lands, 
are staples in the United States of America. 


WHO CREATES WEALTH IN AMERICA? 


What peculiar “mint” do we have that 
makes us the richest people in the world, 
and our money the most stable? We have 
the mint that is American business, the 
goose of fabie made a fact, laying golden eggs 
for everyone. Was it a political system that 
first announced a $5 minimum wage? No. It 
was Ford, a private enterprise. Was it the 
politicians who built a little iron furnace 
into Bethlehem Steel? Was it politicians who 
developed radio and put radio sets in every 
home? Was it politicians who brought down 
the price of electric refrigerators from %400 
to $100? Was it politicians who built the 
railroads, who established steamship lines 
and air lines? No. It was free enterprise 
that planned and paid, developed, and pro- 
duced. 


TELL YOUR COMPANY PRESIDENTS TO TELL THEIR 
STORY 


Tell them to dramatize, with all the arts 
of advertising they have used to sell goods, 
the most precious commodity in the entire 
world, the liberty and freedom that is 
America. Unless they do, we may well walk 
into slavery blindfolded, and with never an- 
other emancipation proclamation to save 
the day. 


A GREAT MAN IS ONE WHO DOES A THING FOR 
THE FIRST TIME 


Tell the presidents of these companies to 
get right down to cases and show how much 
of the cost of every item sold generally in 
stores goes somewhere, somehow, into the 
pockets of the American worker. Tell them 
to show what part of the price of every bit 
of merchandise goes into all kinds of taxes. 


DRAMA? SO MUCH OF IT HERE THAT IT SOUNDS 
UNBELIEVABLE 


The millions of common men (as a recent 
but now ex-vice president has called them) 
aren’t so common after all. They are the 
most uncommon men and women in the 
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world. They are not so stupid that the wool 
can be pulled over their eyes and kept there 
by appointed officeholders. They own the 
department stores, the mail-order houses, 
the railroads, the steel industry, the dairy in- 
dustry, and the beverage industry—by free 
enterprise investment. They have ventured 
their savings in American business. They 
have made possible the thousands of “mints” 
that produce America’s wealth and all her 
high standards of living. 


SO WE ARE STUPID? 


We do not know the meaning of liberty? 
We don’t know how lovely it is to be told 
precisely where to work, what hours, and at 
what job. We don’t know what fun it is to 
be told exactly where to live, what to eat, 
what to think, where to buy, and what to 
buy. We are so dumb about liberty that we 
offer voters a choice between candidates of 
two, three, or four parties at elections. So 
this is undemocratic? The right way is to 
have one party and to vote for that party 
always. We do not know the meaning of 
security. Security is all meals guaranteed, 
full-time work (and Lord be with you if you 
think of quitting for any cause), care and 
close attention from cradle to grave. Amer- 
ican business should tell Americans we have 
that kind of security but we reserve it for 
criminals at Alcatraz, Atlanta, and Sing Sing. 
None of the criminals like it, they call it 
prison. And a prison is what that kind of 
security would be for all of us, walls or no 
walls. 


YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO HAVE YOUR SAY IN THIS 
COUNTRY 


So tell the heads of eVery free enterprise in 
which you have an interest you want to see 
action. Tell them to protect their rights to 
remain in business and thereby protect your 
savings. Tell them that under the threat of 
all oppressions, and under the greed of all- 
powerful factions, there still remains the 
people, the real America, the real private en- 
terprisers, the real free enterprisers, and the 
real wealth creators and preservers of this 
Nation. 


TELL THEM YOU WANT IT ALL TOLD 


And wh, shouldn’t you? It is your sav- 
ings that are at stake. It is your children 
as well as you who are in danger. Your 
liberty is on the auction block. You have 
the right to demand that men of business 
again take to heart that nugget of wisdom 
that reads, “The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” 

Eternal vigilance isn’t a matter of saying 
and doing nothing. It is getting down to 
cases, displaying uncommon sense, and be- 
ing that precious thing—a real American. 

So tell your company presidents to take 
over the direction of their advertising * * * 
to spend of their appropriations to protect 
the rights and interests of the owners of 
the business * * * the man on the 
street. 


BUSINESS HAS STORY THAT WILL SELL AMERICANS 
ON AMERICA 


If business fails in its duty to tell the 
truth now, the truth may forever remain 
untold. Of one thing we can be sure: the 
appointed officeholders above quoted will not 
do it. They must continue to take refuge 
in half truths, in distortions, and in un- 
truths. The truth is too dangerous for them, 
The truth about America is too full of proof 
of the fact that we are a workers’ Republic, 
too full of reasons why we should keep our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights and not 
trade them for that joker, “the new economic 
order.” 

Tell the presidents to tell all America that 
the worst crime against the workers a busi- 
ness can commit is to operate at a loss and 
not at a profit. Tell him to show how profit- 
able operation is profit for all, that opera- 


tion at a loss is the beginning of shut-down, 
and loss for all. Tell him to demonstrate 
how the worst crime against all Ameri- 
cans is Government that each year spends 
more than it takes in and then taxes to the 
point of confiscation to pay its bills as it 
runs into greater debt. To sacrifice funda- 
mental arithmetic in order to keep power 
is repudiation, by a political party, of every- 
thing this country stands for and every- 
thing that has made it—and its people— 
great. 


SO TELL BUSINESS TO SPEAK WHILE IT STILL HAS 
THE RIGHT. AFTER IT SPEAKS IT WILL HAVE 
CITIZENS OF OUR COUNTRY AS DEFENDERS 


Tell business to speak without fear and be 
unafraid of the mistakes in its record, for the 
entire American system is nothing but a 
record of overcoming mistakes and attempt- 
ing always to make things better, faster. 
This is what American business has done, but 
all of its mistakes were paid for by those who 
chose to risk their savings in business and 
not, as the Federal Government does it, by 
taxing all the people for its mistakes. The 
$60,000,000,000 bill for experimenting by 
Government between 1932 and 1940 will be 
paid for by the people. But the few billion 
dollars spent by American industry in ex- 
perimenting in those same years already 
show results in better living, better foods, 
better transportation, better pay rolls, bet- 
ter everything. 

Men are never so likely to settle a ques- 
tion rightly as when they discuss it freely. 
The wide-open question to be settled now is 
simply this: Shall America continue to be 
free? That’s why you should write to the 
presidents of the companies in which your 
savings are invested. Do it now. 

The advertisement above was published 
in a recent issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune by Mr. E. F. Hutton, of Westbury, 
Long Island, N. Y. At the bottom of the 
advertisement Mr. Hutton made the follow- 
ing statement. 

“This expressed viewpoint is my own re- 
sponsibility; paid for by me, and is in no 
way connected or identified with any group, 
organization, or company. This advertise- 
ment is placed before the people with the 
hope of promoting a better understanding 
of our problems between capital and labor, 
and the further hope of preserving our com- 
petitive profit-and-loss system. ‘Error of 
opinion may be tolerated when reason is left 
free to combat it.’” 

The advertisement is reproduced in the 
interest of the preservation of free-enter- 
prise government, and the maintenance of 
essential human rights by— 

SuN-GAZETTE Co. 





Recording of Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, July 9, I was necessarily absent 
from the House while in West Virginia 
on official business. During that absence 
in the congressional district I represent 
roll calls were conducted on which I de- 
sire to record, for the RecorpD, my stand. 

Mr. Speaker, on roll call 204, I would 
have voted yea; on roll call 205, I desire 
to be counted with yeas, and on roll call 
206, I register a vote of nay. 
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The Townsend Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include in the Recorp 
a letter written to the East St. Louis (Ii],) 
Daily Journal by the Honorable Frank 
Smith, attorney at law, of East St. Louis, 
on the subject of the Townsend plan: 

To the EpiTor: 

Congress is planning to adjourn sine die 
about the middle of July and because of the 
many things that need attention, Senators 
and Congressmen are working overtime. An 
election is coming on in November and they 
wish to do some campaigning. 

From Maine to California untold millions 
are lifting their voices heavenward in a plea 
to Congress for help. The Macedonians made 
a plea to Saint Paul (Acts 16:9), “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us.” This Saint 
Paul did. What will our Congress do? 

Some millions of the aged are trying to 
survive on the meager amount allowed, 
through the social security and the State 
old-age pension allowance. In some States 
the aliowance is more than in others. It 
ranges from $10 a month to $40, the maxi- 
mum, average $18. Under Social Security 
when one who is covered by the act reaches 
65—if he has met all the conditior.s—he will 
get from $10 a month up to $85, average is 
$24.50. In poorhouses, Maine to California, 
there are about a million old men and women. 
These, too, raise the Macedonian cry for help. 

Under the Social Security Act any State 
that takes on the old-age assistance plan the 
Social Security Board—Washington—will ad- 
vance one-half the cost. That is, if the State 
allows John Doe $30 a month Social Security 
will contribute $15 of it. Cut the Social 
Security Board makes $40 the maximum. 
Should a State make it more, Social Security 
Board will not send another penny to the 
State. It provides further that no State shall 
allow a dollar to anyone other than those in 
actual need (sometimes the State officials are 
blamed because the allowance is reduced; 
Social Security, however, is thus to blame). 

The Illinois Legislature planned to make 
the maximum pension $50 or $60—State to 
take care of such excess. While so consider- 
ing the Legislature of Minnesota passed a bill 
allowing those on the State pension roll $100 
a@ year extra—divided into 12 monthly pay- 
ments. The ink was hardly dry when the 
Social Security Board, Washington, notified 
the Governor: Unless the legislature repeals 
the $100-extra act, not another penny will 
we send to Minnesota. 

A bill was just introduced which if passed 
will authorize the Social Security Board to 
allow $5 extra thus making the maximum 
$45 and if the State appropriated $5 would 
make the maximum $50. Any State paying 
less than $20 not to come within the act. 
And another bill has been introduced to 
make the maximum $60. The Social Securi- 
ty Board to take care of half of it. This isn't 
much of an increase but as a Congressman 
said, “When you can’t get a whole loaf bet- 
ter take a half or what you can get.” 

What Congress should do is to withdraw 
the Townsend bill (H. R. 2229) from the Ways 
and Means Committee—and pass it. Of all 
plans before Congress to relieve distress, hun- 
ger, unemployment, and close the poorhouses, 











coast to coast, there is nothing to com- 
pare to the Townsend plan. From the icy 
lakes to the Gulf, Atlantic to the Pacific, un- 
told millions are lifting their voices in the 
Macedonian plea to Congress: “Come over 
and help us.” 

Sincerely, 

Prank C. SMITH. 





Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WAT ARNOLD 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I believe. 
that all men and women who have served 
their country during the time of war 
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should have made available to them, full 
information in regard to benefits pro- 
vided for them by their Congress, and, 
therefore, at the end of these remarks, 
I am inserting a schedule of veterans’ 
benefits as prepared by the Veterans’ 
Administration under date of March 21, 
1946. 

All veterans should investigate if they 
have dropped their insurance in order 
to be informed, and be advised of any 
privileges or benefits to which they may 
be entitled under more recent legislation. 

During my service in Congress I have 
consistently supported legislation for the 
benefit of veterans, and have cooperated 
with the service officers of various vet- 
erans’ organizations in my district as well 
as with all veterans who have written me 
directly in regard to their problems. I 
shall continue this service for the vet- 
erans in the First Congressional District 
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of Missouri and would call attention to 
the fact that Iam a member of the War 
Claims Committee. 

The Veterans’ Administration offices in 
Missouri are as follows: 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Mr. John A. Brody, 
manager, 1009 Wyandotte Street. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., Mr. Edw. J. Wieland, 
manager, 707 Market Street. 

Contact offices are maintained at Chil- 
licothe, 619 Locust Street; Hannibal, Post 
Office Building; Kirksville, 106 South 
Main Street. 

The schedule referred to follows: 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

If you have a son, husband, relative, or 
friend who is a veteran save this schedule. 
It contains a list of Government benefits and 
services available. 

The following is a list of benefits to which 
veterans are entitled, with most of the stress 
on veterans of World War II; some benefits 
are for others who served in the armed 
forces: 


Governmental benefits and services available for veterans 










Type o/ benefit 





Pension or compensation for dis- | Disabilities resulting from injuries or disease in- 
curred in or aggravated by active service. Dis- 
charge under conditions other than dishonorable. 


90 days’ active service during World Wars | or I; 
or, if less, discharged for disability in line of a. 

Discharge under conditions other than d 
nora 


ability, service-connected. 


fension for disability not service- 
connected. 

ho . 

Readjustment allowance (unem- 
ployment under Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended), Applies to 
World War II only. 


Coenenigenters compensation, 

state. 

Loan guaranty. Applies to World 
War II only. 


under conditions 


Federal vocational rehabilitation 
(in schools, colleges, or indus- 
try). Applies to World War II 
only. 


of such disability. 


Etate vocational rehabilitation... ‘ 
due to disabil 


Educational program (provided 
by Servicemen’s R ustment 
Act of 1944, as amended). Ap- 
plies to World War II only. 


Reemployment. Applies to I 
World War I only, able conditions. 
in 90 days after d 


Employmeths occictsdbsinadddacte 
Civil-serviee preference, Federal 
(also provided by some States). 


Hospital care in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, 


ditions. 


Medical treatment and prosthetic 
appliances, 

tion required. 

Domicilig 


care, Federal (also 


cae y some State soldiers’ 
omes), 


disability due to 


support. 





Basis of eligibility 


In active service after Sept. 16, 1940, and prior to 
termination of present war. 
90 days’ service; or, if less, discharge for disa- 
bility incurred in service in line of duty. Dis- 

charge under conditions other than dishonorable. 


Veterans must have accrued credits prior to enter- 
ing service. No service requirements. 

In active service on or after Sept. 16, 1940, and 
prior to termination an present war. Discharge 

o 

Service must have been for 90 days or more; if 

less, discharge for service-incurred disability 


required. 

Active service on or after Sept. 16, 1940, and prior 
to termination of present war. Discharge under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 
able service-connected disability and need of 
vocational rehabilitation to overcome handicap 


Need for ee to overcome vocational handicap 
ity. No service requirements. 


In active service on or after Sept. 16, 1940, and prior 
to termination of present war. Discharge under 
conditions other than dishonorable. Service 
must have been for 90 days or more; if less, dis- 
charge for service-incu 


Service after May 1, 1940. Discharge under honor- 
Apply for reem ployment with- 
arge. 


Service during a war period. Discharge under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 


Active service in time of war or service-connected 
disability. Separation under honorable con- 


Service during a period of war, or a service-con- 
nected disability due to war or peacetime serv- 
ice, with discharge under conditions other than 
dishonorable. For nonservice conditions veter- 
an must certify inability to defray expense. 


Service-connected disabilities requiring out- 
care or prosthetic appliances. Prior aut - 
Service during period of war- or service-connected 
charge under conditions other than dishonor- 


able. Must be so disabled as to be unable to 
earn & living and without adequate means of 


Must have had 


di 
than dishonorable. 
real-estate loans. 


ension- 


without de 


to termination of World 
disability required. 


ment Service offices. 


certain conditions. 


tration hospital, 


time service, with dis- 


Nature of benefit 


$11.50 to $115 a month, depending on degrees o/ 
disability, World Wars I and II. $8.62 to $86.25 
— service. Additional 

iplessness, blindness, loss of limbs, etc. 

$50 per month for permanent total disability. In- Do. 
creased to $60 after continuous receipt for 10 
years, or age 65. Income limitations. 


Compensation, $20 per week, less any wages re- 
ceived in excess of $3. 3 weeks’ benefits for each 
month of first 90 days’ service; 4 weeks per 
month thereafter. Maximum number of weeks, 
52. Self-employed veteran entitled to differ- 
ence between net earnings and $100 per month. 

— generally preserved and available after 


arge. 

Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may guarantee 
up to 50 percent of a loan for purchase or con- 
struction of homes, farms, or business property, 
or farm or business equipment. 
guaranty, $4,000 real-estate loans; $2,000 non- 


. 15, 1940, and prior 

ar Il. Total period 
not to exceed 4 years’ educational expenses up to 
$500 yearly, paid to educational or training insti- 
tution. Monthly subsistence allowance $65, if 
without dependent, $90 with dependents. 

Entitled to reemployment under terms of felec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, if prescribed conditions are met. 

Vocational guidance and placement by veterans’ 
employment representative in U. 8. Employ- 


Extra credit points and preference allowed under | U. 8. 


Complete hospital care in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
including 
Emergency care elsewhere may be authorized 
by Veterans’ Administration for service-con- 
nected disabilities. Prosthetie appliances sup- 


ans’ Administration home, 





Administering agency 















































Veterans’ Administration office 
having jurisdiction over place of 


benefits for residence. 


Veterans’ Administration through 
State unemployment compensa- 
tion agency. 


State unemployment compensa- 
tion agency. 

Veterans’ Administration office 
having jurisdiction over place of 
residence. 

Maximum 


Vocational training or school expenses paid. Sub- Do. 
sistence allowance $65 monthly if without de- 
pendent, $90 monthly with dependent or de- 
pendents; mmimum payment of allowance, plus 
any pension or other benefit, $105 monthly if 

ndent, $115 monthly if with de- 
penton plus for additional dependents; $10 

r 1 child and $7 additional for each additional 
child, $15 for a dependent parent. 

Tuition, books, tools for training, treatment, 
appliances, maintenance under varying circum- 
stances, by State-Federal funds. 

Education or training for period of 1 year, plus time 
in active service after Se 


State vocational rehabilitation di- 
vision , State capital city. 


Veterans’ Administration office 
having jurisdiction over place 
of residence. 


Pee committeeman or 
local selective-service board. 


Local U. 8. Employment Service 
office. 


Civil Service Commission 
regional office. (Information at 
local post office.) 

Nearest Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. (Authorization for ad- 
mission should be secured before 
patient goes to hospital. Vet- 
eran’s physician can arrange by 


transportation. 


plied under certain conditions. telephone in emergencies.) 
tient | Out-patient treatment by designated physician | Veterans’ Administration office 
including necessary medication. Prosthetic ap- having jurisdiction over place of 
= provided through Veterans’ Adminis- residence. 
ration. 
Full care, including medical treatment in Veter- Do. 
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Governmental benefits and services available for veterans—Continued 





Type of benefit 





National-service life insurance 
(veterans of World War II 
only). 


Pension or compensation for death 


due to service. 


Fension for death not due to 
service. 


Burial allowance, Federal (also 
provided by some States). 


Burial in national cemcteries...... 


SS KS ia 


Basis of eligibility 





National-service life insurance must have been 
secured during service in armed forces after Oct. 
8, 1940. Premium —— must be continued 
after discharge and policy must be converted 
within the term period to continue insurance. 

When death while in active service was the result 
of an injury or disease incurred in line of duty. 
When death after discharge was caused by 
service-connected disability. Discharge under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 


90 days’ service or discharge for disability in line 
of duty during World War I or II, Discharge 
under conditions other than dishonorable. No 
other service-connected requirements for World 
War I veterans. World War II veterans must 
also have had at time of death service-connected 
disability for which pension would be payable if 
10 percent or more in degree. 

Service during a period of war, or discharge for 
disability incurred in line of duty, or in receipt 
of pension for service-connected disability. Dis- 
charge under conditions other than dishonorable. 

Service during a period of war. Peacetime serv- 
ice qualifies if in destitute condition at time of 
death. Honorable discharge from last period 
of service in all cases. 


ID TO saci ciceectist ancien Service during a period of war, or a complete en- 


listment, or discharged for disability incurred 
in line of duty. Discharge under conditions 


Nature of benefit 





Death benefits payable under monthly plan as | Director of Insurance 


selected. Waiver of premiums during continu- 
ous total disability (commencing before insured’s 
60th birthday) which continues 6 or more con- 
secutive months. 

Widow receives $50 per month with additional 
amounts for minor children. Total limited to 
$100. Dependent mother or father, $45 per 
month; dependent mother and father, each $25 
per month, (Above rates for World Wars I 
and II. Lower rates for peacetime service.) 

Widow will receive $35 per month with additional 
amount for each minor child. Total limited to 
youd Income limitations. No benefit for par- 
ents. 


Maximum allowance of $100 for cost of burial and 
funeral expenses and transportation of the body. 


Burial in national cemetery. Under certain cir- 
cumstances may also include wife, widow, or 
children, 


Amcrican flag to drape casket and to be presented 
to next of kin after burial. 


Administering agency 
pitenantidaneticbalaMbaiatiae hase iin: 


Veterans’ 
a tration, Washington 


Veterans’ Administration having 
jurisdiction over place of resi. 
dence. 


Do. 


Veterans’ Administration office 
having jurisdiction over place 
of residence. 


Superintendent of nearest nationa! 
cemetery. 


Veterans’ Administration or coun 
ty seat post office 





other than dishonorable. 


Headstones or grave markers_...._} Last service must have terminated honorably__...-. 


Uniform type of headstone or grave marker fur- 
nished free, delivered to nearest railroad station. 


Quartermaster General, U. § 
Army, Washington 25, D. ©, 





Office of Assistant Administrator for Legislation, Veterans’ Administration, Mar, 21, 1946. 


(Revision of a chart originally promulgated by the American National Red Cross.) 


The Inflationary British Hand-out—An 
Additional Weapon for a_ Socialist 
Government Edging Toward Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing the following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal: 

DICTATORSHIP’S TWIN 


From Great Rritain come the first intima- 
tions that we may be in for another demon- 
stration that economic planning centrally 
administered cannot live with the freedoms 
basic to a democratic society; that economic 
planning requires that there be in the hands 
of the administrators authority which is not 
only unquestioned but unquestionable. 

‘ The socialistic government of Great Britain 

recently instituted bread rationing, a step 
which went beyora even those of the war 
emergency. For this it was severely criti- 
cized by some sections of the British press. 
Officials of the government denounced the 
newspaper critics and—this is important— 
suggested that counter measures might be 
both necessary and feasible. 

We will not discuss here whether the Brit- 
ish Government could or could not have 
avoided bread rationing. We will not discuss 
whether its critics were on sound ground. 
The important thing is that an official of the 
Government can hint at reprisals on its 
critics 

A plan requires obedience. Otherwise it is 
not a plan; if those who oppose or disagree 
cannot be made to conform, the plan cannot 
be carried out. Now, if one reasons in a 
vacuum, it can be said that one can criticize 
and still obey. Practically, we know that 
criticism which points out flaws and which 
questions the Judgment of the planners is a 
serious interference. We repeat, the author- 


SAT 


ity of the planner must be both unquestioned 
and unquestionable. 

There are two main ways in which men 
can register their questions about a plan. 

One of the ways is financial. They can 
withhold their financial support. In case of 
a government, they can refuse to lend it their 
savings or, in an extreme case, they can take 
their savings outside the authority of the 
government—if they are free to do So. 

This difficulty is not usually hard to meet. 
It was very easy for the Socialist government 
in Britain because it had only to continue 
wartime controls over capital and the finan- 
cial structure to prevent any flight of capital. 
Nevertheless, one of the first acts of this 
Government was to make this control more 
secure by nationalizing the Bank of England 
and at the same time to bring the private 
banks more securely and permanently under 
Government control. 

The other way in which men can register 
their opinions of a government plan is to 
speak them or write them. 

This control of speech and press is as diffi- 
cult to achieve as financial control is easy. 
It can never be complete; not even in Hitler’s 
Germany or Stalin’s Russia. In a country 
where freedom of speech and press are tra- 
ditional, it cannot—at least not in the be- 
ginning—be openly suggested. Nevertheless, 
wherever we have seen an economic plan cen- 
trally administered, or the attempt at such 
a thing, we have seen oblique attacks on the 
critics of the plan; the dawning realization 
of the planners that they require authority 
anquestionable. 

It would be silly to suggest that tomorrow 
or in any near tomorrow freedom of the press 
will disappear in Great Britain. It would 
equally be idle to neglect the fact that curbs 
on the press have been suggested by an offi- 
cial of a Government which controls finance 
and controls, or soon will control, the pro- 
duction and distribution of key materials. 
No newspaper owner or newspaper employee 
can be unaware of the implications of such 
power. 

During the last few months there has taken 
place among Americans of truly liberal mind 
a change of attitude toward Russia. Many 
of the sincere men and women who were 
loath to believe the critics of the Russian 
dictatorship have turned to denounce that 





dictatorship in terms hardly rivaled by the 
critics. They have seen that the Russian 
idea must suppress freedom, not only of its 
Own people who never knew freedom but also 
the freedoms of other peoples over whom 
Russia can claim domination. 

However, a good many of these sincere peo- 
ple believe that .uhe unwholesome features ot 
Russian policy are because of some peculi- 
arity of the Russian people or of some peculiar 
quality in their rulers. They persist in be- 
lieving that in some other place and under 
some other conditions the attempt to im- 
pose a plan will have more wholesome re- 
sults. 

This newspaper would like to see some evi- 
dence that these people are right. It can 
find none. In Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
Japan the attempt at planning produced dic- 
tatorship among peoples whose backgrounds 
and characteristics vary widely one from the 
other. In light of that, it seems to us that 
there are ample grounds for believing that 
the attempt to effectuate the plan and the 
tyranny of dictatorship are inseparable 
twins. 

It is true that the peoples who tried plan- 
ning had little tradition for self-government. 
The British who have that tradition may find 
a compromise that will allow planning in a 
free society. But it is a fact unpleasant to 
record that the omens are otherwise. 





Price Increases Granted by OPA From 
March 1 to May 31, 1946 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, by way 
of general informa:io. for the member- 
ship I ask leave to extend my remarks 
and to include therein a table showing 
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all price increases granted by OPA from 810 of the printed hearings on the third Mr. Porter. Yes; we could show by indus- 
March 1 to May 31, 1946. deficiency appropriation bill for 1946. tries the adjustments that have been made, 
The following colloquy took place be- Mr. DimksEN, Do you think at that point the extent of those adjustments, and the na- 


you could put in a list showing all the price 
tween myself and Mr. Paul Porter, Ad- increases in the last 90 days by industries and en 


ministrator of OPA, as recorded on page commodities? The information follows: 
Price increases 






































Effective date Commodity Level of action Amount of increase 
Mar. 1,1946 | Automatic nonelectric temperature controls_........-.....- i inaimahttteibiinsegueesoeyssereset 5 percent over October 1941. 
Crude oil (Rodessa Field, Texas) ........-...-.-----...-...- ei nstabttihddcdceneccecesscconti 10 cents per barrel. 
Crude oil (10 pools in Arkansas, Kansas, Michigan, Okla- |...--. aii ania lsesttll anne anaaieiekcins 5 to 35 cents per barrel. 
homa, and Texas). 
a Iron and steel mil) products. .............--.---.....-..--.- eihinkitdinnbidhainandiatnndiakiinainnns, Varied.' 
Dé. cia Live cattle and calves (at Leavenworth, Kans.)_..........- FO cstindicicasiccneysecsecesinediin 15 am per hundredweight for choice grade. and 20 cents, 
all others. 
ae Nortinerm: ceiver DOG a sss eeencnnnnnnnnnetingpne i ieigiieiiine TE See eceensncaienl $1.75 per M b. m. 
Mar. 2.1946 | Packed tomatoes (certain counties of Idaho) .........-..--.- RO enattbittsdicdnqceqqseeweiae’ 5 . a ra per dozen No 2 cans; 20 to 44 cents per dozen 
0. 10 cans. 
Mar. 4,1946 | Corn (sales ‘n area B to feeders in lots of more than 5,000 | Country shipper............-.-------- 114 cents per bushel. 
pounds, or for }. c. 1. sales, exeept to a trucker-merchant). 
 ——” Innerspring mattresses (with wired-tied units) -...........- i eiiinctccacendnnscccédasvnuunae Producer: 16 percent over October 1941. 
De..cc0te Wheat e008 G60 ......ccncnecoectstsiien lh adeeennceinereicnssarmtetlncinaiel Dinschdeliinisdesnegnesteteerinenes 3 cents per bushel. 
Daccssdd 8 sisisetebs acts Lilncinncitiinlsi tactile tip astiabictids f inemeninmnatenaniaiainedl inidthttittidiainaunseuseens 2 cents per bushel. 
DO caand RD GE Ne eee le din doc chddei ccs coccctcunccccssfeusad i udidbineditdibinaddctennbednnn 4 cents per bushel. 
DOicncas ee aS eee I riccensssttg ble beitieecinrinintvitaicteatiatitl 9 cents per hundredweight. 
Mar. 6, 1946 | Douglas fir. western hemlock. and true fir lumber..........|....- a a re Average 3 percent. 
DO...c0ne Hard-rubber products___..........-...--. nid chcmssindidbienttitiatea tt emateedl TR ccnciqnttthAlei hte tamnineeemnnnnigne 15 percent. 
Daisanada Hudson automobiles (7 models) ......... deatiniehionds mance Mlwtsnetnqnceccssdnennnsmnntndiialill Producer: 10.8 to 18.3 percent over 1942. Retailer: 0.6 to 
7.6 percent. 
DO... aaa Putty and calking compounds__-.-............-..--..---..- IE ccctbenccccntmmitniisatpeabil 15 percent. 
DO ncnaabe Vitrefied clay sewer pipe and allied products (northern }_...-. Pebiistintiindccnendimenescntidindes 6.5 percent. 
California). 
a Wr a i nn, ng cn cancanvabeulneing! A oi eiciaditethcinincinbiaiticienaeaaitea didlo 1.3 to 48.6 percent. 
Mar. 7, 1946 | Conerete reinforcing bars, spirals, and welded stirrups... .-. NR iiee et cnnnenanennien 20 oat. 15 cents, and 30 cents per hundredweight, respec- 
tively. 
Mar. &, 1946 | Cotton textiles_.....................- i sicainneaeeenininten PORN cenncncsidcd sinsdecetahiaenbiiaiadatiata 5 to 10 percent basic plus 5 percent incent.ve on specified 
low-end production 
DOiiccces Maple sirup (bulk quantities) 00... cece ncccccceseseeece]a--ee Diicccvcsdpintivtpenananendineggingit 4 cents per pound or 44 cents per gallon. 
WO ccs Ohio clay tile (deliveries in Virginia, northwestern New | Producer and reseller (in New York | $1.10 per ton. 
York counties, and Cuyahoga County, Ohio). and Virginia). 
Mar. 9,1946 | Burlap (sales of less than 25 bales)_.................---....- pS ER eee 10 percent. 
Dor. 11, 2000 | TOGU cis ian DEG SEE dctiticnncacccccene ---| $2 per hundredweight. 
DO ccna Custom-milling and kiln-drying of lumber (New England)..| Producer__...........---.------------- 20 percent. 
Deana Beef and veal, lamb, and pork (dressed carcass, civilian | All except retail...........-.-----..--- Average 45 cents, 50 cents, and 55 cents, respectively, per 
sales). hundredweight.? 
Dk outine EE. =. ntteeinnintineiememameiaitial Iida niente Rteabital 1 vindiiannhienninmeenemmainepiel Sales to civilians, 25 cents per hundredweight; sales to 
Government, 75 cents. 
= Lumber custom-mill clipping (New England)........... oe ee — 50 cents per M b. m. 
ee FR Oe a eS SES Dinindittiitaninmenestidtiasiawnt 25 cents to $1.75 per hundredweight. 
Picasa — DeSoto, Dodge, and Plymouth automobiles | All...........-...--------------------- Producer: 2.5 percent. Retailer: About 1 percent. 
1946). 
a Ford, Lincoln, Mercury, and Hudson automobiles (1946) ...)-...-. ON cenntittitntiizamectanesmenenet Producer: 4 percent. Retailer: About 1 percent. 
Mar. 12,1946 | Binders board (sold east of the Rocky Mountains) .........- Be i cctibatscnhovcepntaintenan $6 per ton. 
Deccan Custom log sawing (low-cost operators in Maine, New |-..--- ill cicdinidicdatinnahyemnianebeaatiaes $1 to $3 M b. m, 
Hampshire, Vermont). 
DO .nsucain Green coffee (RFC subsidized) __.............-------------- OO 3 cents per pound on sales, 
DO..nsiied | — and railroad specialties (except armor, Navy, | All_..........-...--.-.---------------- 4 percent. 
ordnance). 
Moar. 13,1066 | Macks Geman: GiemeG ea. ass os -sieccsnboccccececece alee cai ane eiiedamanintnn 8 to 12.9 percent. 
DG sacada Tor Oe I hie ie Sk eeenneaneln Nica niccasistienictrsly cannidhinanntpsinighid $1.25 per M feet. 
DO. caxans Builders’ hardware and certain screen cloth. ...............|...-- ii kttbtabbansccnsessnincies — pee over October 1941; and 16 percent on low-end 
. ms. 
DO. seen Container ship,paperboard (east of Rocky Mountains) ....-|-...- Pippatisnagiitesiseonninemmmenen $4 per ton. 
DO austell Diamond T trucks (6 models) All 19.6 to 33.3 percent. 
DR.cadain Electrical clay conduit. .......- About 10 percent. 
Denoaies Live hogs (sold to buying stations, terminal, and interior |....- a ncanittaaandesaaaneeanen 5 to 15 cents per hundredweight. 
markets in Kantneee Alabama, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Washington). 7 : 
Mar. 14, 1946.] Canned dried beef (sales to civilians)_.................. eel I iti ncinnmeinntcccnmmn $3.75 to £6 per hundredweight. 
Do.......| Canned pork products (sales to the Government) -_-.........|...-.- i hceietsivvents 70 cents to $2.70 per hundredweight. 
Do Nonpork canned meats (except dried beef to civilians)......|....- Oo sci inal thecsnsidatnstidion Sales to civilians, 75 cents to $1.75 per hundredweight; sales 
to Government, $1.25 to $2.32, 
Mar. 15, 1946_ Black and white pepper (ex-dock New York, except CCC | Importer_...........-...-----------+-- Black pepper, 5 cents per pound; white pepper, 114 cents 
imports of black pepner from India). per pound. 
DO ccnde Cuprammonium (Bemberg) sheer grey goods..............-. PRONE, cc nstttinntiinancimmatttinntinen’ 3 cents per yard. 
DO. .cnath Domestic cookers and heaters (except electrical)...........- Producer and wholesaler.............. Producer: 5 percent.* 
DOwcuncie Hardwood charcoal (ton or more quantities) ...............- MI las cnininidhttnitaintnapintetniencnibit Michigan Wisconsin area, $9.50 per ton; New York-Penn- 
sylvania area, $10.50 per ton; Tennessee-Arkansas area, 
. $11.80 per ton. 
DR cusadé TN i i Ek a kN 75 cents per gross ton. 
a Strawberry crates (complete with cups and dividers) .......|-.--- ndiaiinaetiniandnantinnasktaennecn 10 percent. 
\ Do. wocens Western softwood plywood (construction grades) __.........|-..-- Oh ccitiieciaieiceia lain aeeinatdaatascanialaiaicnte | Average, 20 percent. 
Mar. 16, 1946 Foe sash my windows (Boise, Puget Sound, Portland, and | Jobber............-.-.---------------- Varied.* 
pokane). 
Mar. 18, 1946 | Fuel oils (residual! Nos. 4, 5, and 6, including Navy special, | All__..............-...-.-...--------.- PAW district 5, 15 cents per barrel; PAW districts, 1-4, 21 
gas enrichment, heavy Diesel, and bunker C) and asphalt cents per barrel. 
and asphalt products (except road oils). ; 
DOsccceed Kerosene and lighter distillate fuel oils............--.------|----- CO ssicciatitetennipihiaiitncciaiininininnninniite FAW Stele 1-4, 14 cent per gallon; district 5, 34 cent per 
gallon. 
DO. ceed Tractor fuel (PAW districts 1-4)._._.... i ac aoa aes RA Rlndin- anna meena tian 0.5 cent per gallon. 
a Shelled almonds (in small containers). .........-.-.-.------ Sheller, packer, primary distributor...| Blanched, 2 cents per pound; natural, 1 cent. 
DO nccnntiedd Shelled pecans, walnuts, and filberts (packaging differen- | ...-- do Varied. 
M . tial s for additional sizes and package types). 
“ar. 19,1946 | Thermostats (for home gas and electric cookers)...........- Producer 10 percent. 
a ose eee International Harvester trucks (13 models)...... a acinaciciateteciieiilan lila ale itbietaneanciiinenialtindaiegae Producer; 13.0 to 24.0 percent, 
Mer on aana” SOON GIT Cl iis en nennennnmmeloneee do Producer: 19.3 to 27 percent, 
ar. 20, 1946. os — valves (for gas or petroleum beaters or cook |-....- do Varied. 
ves), 
= setae Hay ci aa ee do | $1 per ton. 
cenit Western softwood shingles. ....... ad do | 30 cents per square. 





; Reflects $5-per-ton increase for carbon and alloy steels, ordered by Stabilization Administrator. 
; = sales to Government 25 cents additional. 
holesalers absorb 25 percent and retailers 75 percent of rise. 
: jiereases reflect one-half the exact increase in cost resulting from a 10 percent producer increase. 
ndefinite extension of increases scheduled to terminate Apr. 30, in districts 1-3, and June 30 in district 5, 


Notk—Excludes price increases allowed under individual company adjustment provision. 


‘] 
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Effective date Commodity Level of action Amount of increase 
Mar. 21, 1946.| Automobile radios (Chrysler, Hudson, Nash, and Stude- | All..... eccencececcccceseneeseeeseseee| Producer: 49.7, 51.3, 56.7, and 35.4 percent, respective 
baker). p : Retailer: 11.2, 7.5, 12.0, and 10.4 percent, respectively 
~ ieseaibiea Nee aye SEINEEcoeens Linaiseaek ihaciatscaibeleli ialiiiani itchines PrOdUtl -n-ccneeerweree einai aa = 16.3 percent over isa, : ait 
DD siiasinse vosk epinacn.....ccssasensmee eS 5 ESAS ee ountry shipper: 5 cents per e] until A 
tailer: About 4 cent per d.¢ Pril 20. Re. 
Pb Ss 2 8 Specified steam-generating equipment, and cast-stee] rolls 12 and 9 percent, respectively. 
Do.. Studebaker trucks (6 models) ..............- noiibieeits Producer: 31.5 to 42.9 percent. 
Osc contaal Nash automobiles (1946) Producer: 3.5 percent. Retailer: About 1 percent, 
Mar. 22, 1946.| Hardwood flooring (maple, birch, and beech) 






















Average: 9 percent. — 











TO i cocacal Hardwood hee} blocks....................... .| 18 percent. 
pS ee: Mill-finished cotton piece goods and sheeting...-....------- — wholesalers: £% cents, Institutional wholesalers. 
perce! 
Mar. 24, 1946 maaes flux et Paul-Minneapolis area, Wichita, Kans., | Refiner.........-....-..----------.--- About $1. 0 os delivered ton. 
reference point). 
Mar, 25,1946 | Bituminous coal (from strip mines in district 15)..... easaad DUR aiisiiicicnissusannnasawiia 6 cents per net ton. 
A cccces Forge steel freight car axles ..............2-cccec cece iseeetcane cee arate a a een 35 cents per hundredweight. 
PD ccecmas Machinery. parts, and industrial equipment....-.... wadaiod Deimatuindivenmbiincnncniaaiannte, 4 percent, 
Dns Wrought stee) freight car wheels (two common sizes)......- Ras $2 and $2.20 per hundredweight. 
Mar. 26, 1946. | Low-pressure valves and fittings............-....-....-.-.- Wail cia econ a een Producer: 10 percent for five groups and 2¢ percent {or ¢ 
low-end froups, until Aug, 31, 1246, 
Dect —- pine cut'stock (for doors, window frames, and |....-. OR. cotnunninsiquinsvattinccbbusien 6 percent.® 
sasnes). 
ee Bteel shinning conQNete oi nb ch pedicewscctnndwnadid Producer...... ih cuistdhinininasitibiibinisiibiinl 10 percent. 
Mar. 27, 1946 | Bed linens, towels, napery, and blankets .............. ----| Wholesaler......... silenced Regular wholesaler: £ to 7 percent. Institutional whole. 
salers: £4 to 13 percent, 
DR dena Enmerensltes GE ss oo Bn ein cccmiinnaioiel I iiccenctitictniieasctsiptpninnntnhibininiliceaeal At retail, up to $1.50 over 1942. 
DO. ccaad Cast-iron plumbing drainage staples (specified items) ......].---- NOx: seasmictintshnhishintipeniitatintiocalenien 10 to 20 percent. 
cs ce Eastern railroad cross ties (5 sizes) ..........-.--.----.....- POON cinsddiccdncicnnccadiauasenel 5 cents per tie, 
DO inate Heavy-duty mechanical jacks (except automotive) ......... RR cccnnncot hima licencia meieclemtliiesintil 15.8 percent. 
Di amasd Ration crates Gram WN c6 So oa bakin Sec cntnnnccnes POE ccdestcécntebnnnpsrndinammian $2 per M b. m. 
BO iccnaa Ready-mixed concrete (southern United States producing |----- ins wtstkdbbtidahsncnnpmiiinicinnaiiaiaal Varied.' 
area). 
DG nciccce Snap beans (f. o. b. Pompano, Fila.)...........--------0-0-- Country shipper.............. sige Country shipper: 25 cents per bushel until Apr. 20, 1944, 
Retailer: About 1 cent per pound, 
Mar. 28, 1946 | Cast iron radiation................-.--. Producer and jobber_.................] Slightly over 514 cents per square foot. 
Mar. 29, 1946 | Imported vegetables tanning materia Importer, grinder, liquefier............ 4 and 9 percent. 
Meise ORE CNN Sac siiscce ee ET icant BEN acount khinmnnaicitiginciiinaaniel Producer: 15 percent over 142. Retailer: Up to $1.25 per 
mattress. 
ae Softwood lumber items (retail distribution yard sales)_....- I lasettcs icanctensiicetiinaaiaa $1.56 per M b. m. 
eee Western shingles (retail distribution yard sales) _...........|----- Pas ub cndtidtbtciabebwodbbinundal 35 cents per square, 
ar. 30,1946 | Coal, coke, and other solid fuels (except to resellers)_....... PR ial da ddibhimaitgeninnsiesieiinadeel 10 cents per ton.” 
is Western softwood plywood (construction grades) -.........- NN cnditanidenttotnimanmnsekanticin Average, 17 percent. 
Apr. 1,104 | Bolts, nuts, screws, QO CIV... ccanssncennscenscnesesss PO ici ciidsitlgntnndwidniecninaais 7 percent. 
os. Dies UR COGS 5... «.ceradccinstictdcdessmasisuninakaenien 1 at teeth At aleabias eet Average 114 cents per pound, 
skeeanenedan Do onccecn ince concreccncccocncnsdevecdecnseseasccaccesns| Werenoune Gistribaters....c.<.ccccacc) AVees LCR pee pee, 
a — veal (freezing and storage allowance on Government | Packer__.................--------.----}| 15 cents per hundredweight. 
sales). 
eae. Chestnut corrugating medium ee Producer..............................] 8 cents per M square feet. 
aed Clay glass melting pots, tank blocks, accessories._..........|-----G0........-....-..-.2----2---------| 16 percent. 
fe eee ie: eri ey SR ee a lca cienpceneldalaiasicankaesenieeiiadaiiaaie nae 
aieonok a and silica refractory brick (Missouri and east of the | All...........-..--.-.-----------------| 11 percent, rounded to the nearest 5 cents, 
ississippi). 
we Fourdrinier kraft containerboard..._.......................] Producer..............................) §8 per ton. 
cman Imported Hawaiian molasses (f. 0. b. west coast tank sta- | Importer_.........................-...] $2.78 @ ton. 
tions). 
ee een ee Oe Sey ee eee a Ee, ERR eee oe 2 FE idecentiencanasiqesabnnacenadil Varied. 
Railroad parts and assemblies (90 percent steel castings) .....|----- ee 15% percent (over October 1941). 
Retail meat and variety items_..............--.-------ceee- ON cciddiuvictumsidtccevce ag and veal, average 4% cent per pound; lamb and mutton 
cent. 
selina Rvtall powkk Men noi os Sa aisdcsacsnenccocsnscnncsneess cates OMinmedetlineeecassiunniinbieeay eee 34 cent per pound; 114 cents per pound on 80 per- 
cent of al] sausage products, 
dees Waterproof rubber footwear_...............................| Producer... 10 percent. 
yeas Wesaent ethy] alcohol (from imported Hawaiian mo- | Distiller_........................-.....| About 5 cents per wine gallon, 
asses). 
oad Wire-tied cushion-spring units (with sisal pads)............] Producer_................-....----..-.| 11.2 percent on base models, 
Apr. Cast-iron gas-fired heating boilers....... jatinnisnainnmiiaieihaed OE nuctimmmitschbadiauninectiainnbaia 1044 percent. 
ee Ronin Sel. is 5 2 cna dbnkel dinbuninicmcigaemana ante BD iisncscnehsindsetticinintimaandtbnciniaale Processor: 0.8 to 1.6 percent. 
scence Hog pancreas glands. . ..........<ccccccccccceccconcccccces| SIAUSNEETEP......cccccaccassscccccnecen] 4 OUtS Der POU, 
TR cial ie NI iin pica nihicdnmsmnenikoaiiataiaaions Producer and wholesaler.............- Producer: 9.5 percent (over 1941).4 
Apr. 3,1946 | Blankets (cotton-wool and cotton-wool-rayon mixtures | Wholesaler and retailer_..............- Wholesaler: 16 to 2544 cents. Retailer: Indeterminate. 
made by Chathan and Pepperell). 
Agr. 4 2000 | Carded Clits FOIDE. . . o5cc5 cn cn ccctcanieccscccuesiesse PNR ics ais ccnenwatidsnediis to 144 cents per pound. 
BOD cieiastal Douglas fir doors__..-- pisiicisicttaneacnicetaell aces iat ah i ie a ee ducer: Average 28 percent 
Devnet Ford auto radios (2 models, aS TITTLE TE EE ST RO ES Producer: 56.6 percent (above 1941); wholesaler: 28 percent 
retail 14 percent. 
Dc cacs Special cherry boxes and display lugs (Yakima and Wenat- | Producer................-------------- About 3 cents per box. 
chee, Wash., area). 
Apr. 5,1946 | Plug SSE EG ee ee ee vs cesnnncidecédnonsesavucesesouss 21.4 percent over 1941, 
Binnie Southern hardwood lumber (all species except yellow | Mill.........-..--...------------e---0- 8}4 percent. 
cypress and all grades except construction). 
| eee. Western pine and associate species. ...................-...- BE xnncebiewcnbainilene sialic Average $4.60 per M b, m. 
Apr. 6,1946 | Douglas fir and western hemlock lumber...........--...-.- Is cnnsstenccssnsie ttelasiamiciolomubtinami About esd ser M b. m. for Douglas fir and hemlock boards 
— é per M b, m. for Western hemlock, 
ii 3s Siassid linn Dentin tlie oh secant Tc tascentiactiis pein cei aebiibiesdaks $2 pe 
Apr. 7,1946 | Wooden beverage cases (printing charge—east of and in- | Producer.............-.--------------- $1 ot 100 cases, half-depth cases; $2, full-depth. 
. Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
an exas). 
Apr. 8,1946 | Awning cloth....... a nenacececececeeeee-| Converter and jobber Indeterminate, 
Lae Berry cups and dividers (sold ‘separately) - Prod 10 percent, 
ed Electrical wire and cable (containing silver).. All Varied .2 
i ee Friction tape and splicing compound............-...-----.- Producer. 10 percent (over October 1941), 
RI Aioticas Hard rubber SLI battery containers, covers, and vents, and |..... d 15 percent over January 1942, 
standard items of molded, extruded, lathe-cut, and chem!- 
cally blown sponge rubber. 
es Maraschino, glace, and brine cherries..........-.-------.--+ Processor.....---<- lijideiniecisaeniisiinibasieasandlale ¥ to 1 percent, 
ee Di obal StnmINE nok gnc peeh ables anoumeeennnins POO nrccssten atchasninsnlintianinigtaialbilidaheahe 19 percent, 
BO caias Nonneoprene rubber hose, belting, and tan tan tnasiiteaentiaaatniidiead eee -.| 12 to 26 percent. 
ee Red sour pitted cherries (packed in Uta olorado) ... PpettttD ncsecdisnenenasithtebasai ou cunts r dozen No, 2 cans, 43 cents No. 10 cans. 
DO .a Retail meat and variety items (kosher).............-.<< wee.| Retailer... ccscecceceeeceeeeeaeeeeeee-| Beef and veal, 446 cent per pound; Jamb and mutton, % 
cent, 


6 a of an increase scheduled to expire Mar. 30, 1946. 
7 Pass-through of prior Bankhead increases. 
§ For extra services, 24-100 percent, 
* Reflects pass- -through of 10 percent rise in portland-cement ceilings, 
1” Continuation of an increase scheduled to expire Apr. 30. 
1! Instead of 7.7 percent granted in October 1945, 
2 To reflect higher cost of foreign silver content, 
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Effective date Commodity Level of action Amount of increase 
Apr. 8 1¢46 | Rubber braid building wires (low-end items) __............- Producer and wholesaler. -............- Indeterminate. 
at ie kel Specified medium and low capacity tanks and vessels, 585 | All____...........-.-.----------------- Producer: 17 percent (over July 1941). 
. gallons or less (except tanks designed for use with indus- 
trial a. 
Apr. 9,146 Barrels, nail kegs, and slack (except west coast) ..........-- Ee 10 percent for staves, hoops, and headliners; 5 percent for 
; all headings, 2 cents per finished keg: 5 cents per barrel. 
ea Canned slab bacon (sold to Government)... ....-.-------- Ali except retailers... .............----- $1.70 per hundred weight in 14-pound tins. 
Da. cael Pine nail keg stave and heading bolts (truck deliveries in | Producer-..........-.---.------------- 11 percent. 
11 Virginia counties). 
a Pork chops (sold to purveyors of meals)...........-....-..- 25 cents per hundredweight. 
Thal Senthtet RANG inc ccncnnsio ce ctcconenscenpcnccccsonencccaeses loses d $1 per hundredweight for smoked, skinless, boneless, and 
fatted hems weighing over 12 pounds. 
De..tue Work clothing (jean, drill, twill, and poplin) -.-..-..------- Varied. 
Apr. 10,1946 | Basie construction machinery, equipment, and parts 4.8 percent. ; 
“oie eon Glazed sash, windows, and garage doors............----.---}_..-- Producer: sqpoennstaly 1 percent. 
ie oe Cc ee pan Processor: About 834 cents a ponnd for bulk: 9 cents a 
pound for 3 pounds or lers. Retailer: 2 cents for 1'4- 
ounce tins, 3 to 4 cents for 4-ounce tins. 
ee Cente ES iddithinsbepiintinintcessintatenianeigig eb acendtimeniiaacccconneceannten Processor: About 13 cents a pound for bulk; 12 cents a 
pound for 3 pounds or less. Retailer: 2 cents for 14»- 
ounce tins, 3 to 4 cents for 4-ounce tins. 
i Men’s waterproofed garments (low-end items) ___-_-.....--- 10 percent. 
Apr. 11,1946 | General Motors, £0 models (Pontiac, Buick, Oldsmobile, | All__........--.----------------------- Producer: £.3 to 17.5 percent over 1942. Retailer: 5 to 15.9 
and Cadillac). percent. ; 
er Appalachian hardwood (except timbers and dimensions)..|_____do___...-.-.----------------------- 10 percent. 
, SA. eee, a eee 35.2 and 26.5 percent." 
ya: Photographic equipment (except commercial 35-millimeter | All__.......-.---.--------------------- Producer: 14 percent over October 1941, or 7 percent over 
motion-picture cameras and items already released from March 1942. Retailer: About 9 percent over 1941. 
control). 
Apr. 12,1946 | Western agricultural shook_.....:.....-.-.-----------------| Producer_......----------------------- $7.50 per M b. m." 
Apr. 13,1946 | Ceylon No. 2 cinDamom..-.-.......-.----------------------- BN Ss.1at-an acc cnicauneptcingmentons 5 cents per pound. 
Apr. 15,1946 | Deflourinated phosphate (100-pound paper bags) --..---...- IEE. .0tc0cecncansnenaamanmesiel Gn an 
De. casas Distribution transformers (industrial transformers [ Producer and reseller_.............---- 5.4 percent. 


kilovolt-amperes and under, and parts and accessories 

with specified exceptions). ; 
Chrysler auto radio (2 models, uninstalled) -......--..----- Riecccbdedaciieenenmpecnannaiteminants Producer: 49.7 and 24.7 percent; special brand purchaser: 
23.6 and 17 percent; distributer: 22 and 15.6 percent; 
retailer: 10.3 and 10.6 percent, respectively. 


ae = Fruit preserves, jams, jellies, and apple butter...........-.- Retail: Atout 1 cent per pound jar.” 
Ti. .ncsee Southern pine grain doors Se a hea 11 percent. 
Deccan Women’s, girls’, children’s, and toddlers’ outerwear- -.. ‘ Indetermin: te. 
Apr. 17,1946 | Cotton textiles (2 combed broadcloths for men’s shirts).....| All 5 percent. 

DGscnaceu FARES CG inicncc bcc cccntcnncaccenseusnsbbuassssdecoseeetlecass Gi isantciaatdadnrnedeeeueeeune $1 per M. 

Deccan Oranges, lemons, and tangerines.............--.-------+----|_.... sss taieseubsigcnininnichcitiaiadessndeliaibaniuamdanal Country shipper: Oranges, 20 cents in California and 
Arizona, 15 cents in Florida and Texas; lemons, 28 cents; 
tangerines, 22 cents in California and Arizona, 14 cents in ‘ 
Florida and Texas. Retailer: About 1 cent per pound. A 

1 Overonsenins packaced rice (heat sealed, moisture-proof | Distributor. ..............--.------.-- 30 cents per hundred 12- or 16-ounce packaces. 

cellophane). 

DY Peeled pine and hardwood insulation bolts (Alabama, Mis- | Producer.........-.-------.---------- $1.10 per cord for pire and 5 cent~ for hardwood. 

sissippi, and Louisiana east of Mississippi River). 

DO..ccsne Primary slab zinc (packing and loading charges) . .......---| Supplier_...-------------------------- 10 cents per ton for wiring and strapping in bundles, and 
50 and 70 cents, respectively, on wooden and steel pallet. 

ica Staple work clothing (men’s and boys’—made of chambrays, | All...........-..--.------.------------ Producer: 12 to 15 percent. Retailer: About 22!4 to 29 

coverts, denims, drills, jeans, and whipcords). cents per garment. 

TB nccniae es ddnenenasieel adn Albimadaccécnsecensesdecsdéanecnaees Producer: 414 percent. 

Apr. 18,1846 | Dyed carded and combed cotton yarns.......--.---.-------|....- Diath patamancnrammnnmainnaibantia Producer: 5}4 to 634 cents per pound, by type and ply.” 

DO.nsowate Household mechanical refrigerators.............-..-...-----|....- ie cic tanctidiigsini watiednncinntrosmendnonunnd Producer: 8 percent. Retsiler: About 4 percent. 

TO ccccanil ee ieee nndinnacnkecnnéedadeelcnnndatsacscecossetmecsendsocasseanee Producer: 14.1 to 19.7 percent. Retailer: 10.8 to 15.4 per- 
cent. 

Apr. 10,1066} Em@uptrinl power-temmeutinnion equintions. ...............2-)....D.... nonce encnceccceccccencoccecs 7.8 percent. 

DO.cscank Machine tools (including hand-and foot-powered immobile | Producer and reseller_.........--.-.--- Producer: 20 percent over October 1£41. 

machine tools). ~ 

DO. conten er 8, ncn ennesetnell didiacabyaaunapnbanagieninnndintheaeinaieats Producer: 5.2 percent. 

Do......-| Serew-machine services (except bolts, nuts, screws, and |.....do_............--.-.--_--.------.-- Supplier: 10 percent over 142. 

rivets, and automotive parts). 

Decossd ee aida dh detannckesdnks A dhebedianwsaenacounancntl ang bcsmccncentuecstecancenensees .--| Country shipper; £0 cents per bushel.'* Retailer: About 2 
cents per pound,!* 

Apr. 20,1946 | Cotton bedspreads and table napery_--..-...............-...]| Wholesaler and retailer_.....-.......-- Wholesalers: 14 to 34 percent. Retailers: 1 to 20 percent. 
Apr. 22,1946 | Cement, except white (southern California, Arizona, and | All_..............--.-.-..------------- 10 cents per barrel. 
southeastern Nevada). 

i Cotton gray rope, yarn, twine, and cord....................| Producer and jobber_...........-...-- 5 percent, per pound oi cotton content. 

We nccast Cotton rope, twine, yarn, and cord................-.-.-...-- I okie nienitinctinpccricnbahamniles 3% cent, per pound of contained cotton. 

DO .nccter Be i iiinnc:cdenictntinisinnnnnatinteaaaamanceman lari in sttin eantanincinecaiaill Producer; 48.8 percent above most comparable 1£42 car, 
Retailer: 43 percent. 

) Gummed cloth tape (sheetings and cansburgs)-............] Producer..................--...------- 35 cents per M 1-inch yards. 

1 ee Manganece steel castings and castings products.............].....d0...........---------------------- 9.6 percent. 

DO scnisamnad pS TBI eo Ti ti RES fee ee ee ee Producer: 51.6 percent over most comparable 1942 car 

: Retailer: 45.2 percent. 
DO connie 4 Amerie and Asiatic cotton blankets, and wool | Producer_.................--------.--- About 14 percent on cotton and 5 percent on wool. 
ets, 
DO cnadind Se EO i sdeasinemiensewduewnieinens Mill: 10 percent over 1£42, 
DG. ncn Vole pea cedar lumber (bevel, bungalow, and special |.....do_................--.---.--..-...- Average 714 percent. 
sidings). 
Se White cedar shingles (Lake States) ......................... a i ad keen aae About 23 percent. e 
Apr. 23,1946 | Preservative treatment of lumber by non-pressure methods. a Oe a ek Indeterminate. 
Icaane Steel ducts for electric wires (except tubing, fittings, flexible | All_..................-....----------.- Producer: 13 percent over Oct. 1, 1941. 
conduit, and raceways, including fittings). 
Apr. 24,1946 | Chrysler. nine models (Dodge, De Soto, Chrysier)_.........}.....do................---.----------.-- Producer: 8.0 to 16.4 percent over 1942. Retailer: 2.3 to 11 
reent. 
DO. .scahe en I | ha oo me nines nnn i. caecunenanwans 9 ie per pound. 
DO ..ccaus we hardwood lumber (except timber and dimen- | All_..............---...-.---.--------- Producer: From 3 to 7!4 percent according to grade. 
sion items). 
SAE. SE, SU en a i is nace Producer: 25 cents per M. Retailer: 1 cent on 2 packs; 
we machine sales, except “economy,’’ 1 cent per 
; ack. 
Apr. 26,1946 | Malleable fron castings..............-.--------------------- aes 7 percent. 
+ ; 25, — Metal upholstery springs, construction, and accessories... _. Producer and wholesaler: 8 to 10 percent. 
ay “yy » 


Tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, molds, and patterns (sold with 
machines, parts and industria] equipment). 


© Until June 15, 


* For mills paying and not paying, respectively, WLB wage increases. 
6 Increase effective until May 31, 1946. 


x Reflects rise in sugar costs, Only processors with a no-balance inventory processed from sugar purchased before Feb. 10, 1946, may take the inereace. 
’ Distributed in 2 bands for producers paying and not paying WLB wage rises. 
'* Increases effective until Apr. 30 


' New ceilings may reflect current instead of base-period costs. 
Note.—Excludes price increases allowed under individua: company adjustment provision, 


| Varied. 
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Apr. 29, 1946 | Caskets and shells and shooks (low-end) .......-..---.-.-.- PN aicintatbcbnanncnnnsiiiiianii .-| 15 percent. and 25 percent, respectively. 
OR ssh Clay drain tile (Ohio and Michigan) .........-..- All $1.20 per ton. 
DR cciains Lamb and mutton wholesale cuts pe EA 10 cents per hundredweight for kosher foresadd 





le, f ; 
ter, bracelet, and all whole or half chuck; 25 <a. 


hundredweight for fabricated cuts (WSA specification 
sold to specified buyers. Pecifications) 





BR so ase Lead—specia! packing and leading (at buyer’s request) ..... DO ai ccitasish cinta lcci calchniheia seit 20 and 40 cents per ton 
ie: ie Spectacle frames (low-end) .....................-..-.--..... Producer 25 percent. 
Apr. 30,1946 | Rye bread (not less than 1 part rye to 4 parts wheat flour).9} All_..-.........22...22.-22.---222ee0- Producer: ‘ cents per pound.’ Wholesale: Maximums 
limited to 12 cents per pound.” 
Be... Waterpracl ruber Festina ncn ccc ckcéccntncdcccccasescss 10 pereent. 
Apr. 19,1946 | Metal nonhousehold furniture Producer: 10.5 percent over October 1941 to resellers, 
Tn as Warm-air furnaces, subassemblies, and repair parts.......-}- Average, 12.3 percent.“ 


Apr. 20,1946 | Metal cots, beds, and springs..._...............-----.<ccee- 

Apr. 22,1946 | Market woodpulp (on listed grades) ............-.----..-..- 

ee Vitrified clay sewer pipe and allied products (Eastern and 
East Central States). 


Producer: 5 to 35 cents per item as listed, 
Average, 10 percent. 
Producer: 15 percent. 


Apr. 23, 1946 | Polesline hardware and line construction specialties (except |-..-..- Do. 
for overhead trolley lines). 
er Levers, raschel, and barmen laces (82 low-priced laces) - -.-- 14 cent to 22 cents per yard, depending on width.2 


Apr. 24,1946 | Cutting tools and machinery attachments and accessories -. 


Producer: 17.3 percent over March 1942. 
Apr. 25, 1946 | Milk-bottle stock paperboard (2 major manufacturers)? .... 


$10 and $26 per ton, respectively. 


BD siisnnred Fluorescent and specialty transformers.............-.-....- Producer: 11 percent on fluorescent; 19 percent on specialty 
over October 1941.% 
Sih aiouee Maple sirup and sugar (bulk, sirup. and block sugar, con- | Packer, wholesaler, retailer...........- Packer: About 3 cents per pound. 
tainers of 24 ounces or less). 
eo sees | Mufflers, tail pipes, and exhaust pipes (replacement) ....... Producer: 12 percent above March 1942. 
Apr. 26,1946 | Pontiac auto radios (2 models, uninstalled)................. 1D . dcchiisssteicevaduiedasiemaeaiiaakiaan Producer: 45.5 and 46.3 percent. Pontiac to distributor: 


25 and 27.1 percent. Wholesaler: 21.3 and 23.3 percent. 


Retailer: 8.8 and 10.2 percent. All over 1941 prices, 
a Pennsylvania anthracite (group 1 mines, when shipped via | Dealer.........................-.-...- 5 to 15 cents per net ton. 


the Great Lakes and sold on dock on the United States 
bank of Lake Superior or the west bank of Lake Michigan, 
north of and including Waukegan, I).). 


Dice Linoleum and felt-base floor and wall covering (except | All.........-.-.......-.......-.------ Producer: About 15.5 percent over March 1942." Retailer: 
carpets). 6 percent. 3 
De 2.7 Steel shovels, spades, and scoops Producer: 9 percent. Retailer: About 7 to 10 cents each, 


Apr. 29,1946 | Metal household furniture 
Apr. 30,1946 | Home washing and ironing machines-...............-..-..- 
ee 


a eee 7 percent above 1941.7 

Producer: 6.8 percent over current ceilings,” 

‘ast iron radiation and accessories (convectors, convector, |...--d0......--.----.------------------ Producer: 37 percent over October 1941, 

baseboard, and bathroom radiators, radiators for blower 

and ventilator systems, and radiator bushings, plugs, 

so brackets, pedestals, and chaplets. including steel 

chaplets). 

Onccane Nonmetallic sheathed cable (type R, insulated with syn- |.-..-- 11 percent over October 1941, 
thetic rubber). 

ee Repair and replacement parts under GMPR (for domestic |.....do-_....-...-.-.-.-.---.---------.. 5.0 percent, 9.5 percent, 16.5 percent, 6.0 percent, and 12,0 
cooking and heating stoves, washing and ironing ma- percent, respectively. 

chines, mechanical refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and at- 

tachments, business and office machines). 

Apr. 1, 1946 | Crude oil (19 pools in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, | Producer.......-......------.-.------- 5 to 35 cents per barrel. 

New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas). 

Apr. 3,1946 | Men’s knitted underwear (low-end athletic shirts, union 

suits, drawers). 

Apr. 23,1946 | Woven decorative fabrics (low-end, distributor sales) 

Apr. 30, 1946 | Chevrolet (9 models) 





~ 





pis bo ei ocscscitasoteedcoendshucatensdiomceaena cae About 25-percent above March 1242, 


Indeterminate.” 
Producers: 11.0 to 14.0 percent over 1942. Retailers 4.9 to 
7.9 percent over 1942. 











i General Motors automobiles (except Chevrolet and Pontiac) |.....d0............-.-.----------------- Producer: 4.5 to 7.4 percent. Retailer: 1.6 to 3.5 percent. 
DO sadenk Ee Cl EN WII 6 dicccccontennbednctcncrendneicuenlpcees ih idcckicattindanahpumtsesiccamanl Producer: 23.0 to 24.0 percent over 1942. Retailer 20.0 to 
20.8 percent.” 
Diy 1, GOOG 1 Taras a i ire ict cece ek gennee Riiccicwndasncs cteeaeennneiameiael Producer: Average 13.3 percent over March 1942. 
PD inninane | Crude oil (8 pools in California, Kansas, Michigan, and | Producer............-..-----------<- --| 1 to 35 cents per barrel. 
Oklahoma). 
DO sicsccd Se BAe MBit oes ee a eas PRT. 25 5 occsausinesilabenipichens tetanteniadiaaaaiae Producers: 9.4 percent. 
May 2,1946 | Bedspreads, napery, and woven decorative fabrics (at least | Producer-..............-.-----------0- About 814 percent. 
95 percent cotton). 
Dts Radio receiver and special purpose tubes_.................- Producer and wholesaler.............. a: 20 percent for replacement tubes; 15 percent for 
all others. 
May 3, 1946 | Asphalt coated insulating sheathing (25 x 32 inches) ........ IT 15 nccaegapiinabendiiimbumbaaldais --| Producer $4 per M square feet. 
| ORES: sR WO CE ekicceninmcescenemniansscancamaneen PROG nn cccceunensenneuuns «---------| 16 percent for ceilings frozen August 1941 through January 
1942 prices; 12 percent for those fixed by formula from 
October 26, 1942, through December 1943; 6 percent for 
eo with pre-base-period ceilings or with ceilings fixed 
1944. 
TD icsisnaiks SN HI sc niceniinientdeceanininieteta niteniatibbniaa bp ainitiniiicaias Merchandisers (except producers, | 5 cents per bushel. 
country shippers, trucker-mer- 
chants, and retailers), 
| tA CEE os inannccecknsncrstcnntchsvececominesaness Ril -cisciencsadnetebasosnanaoassuniauas Indeterminate. 
May 6,1946 | Bolts, nuts, and screwS....................-----.-s-scee-ee-| All except producers....... 7 percent for products sold on a list or discount basis.’ 
aes Chemical cordwood (Missouri) -....- 2 oa. 
OD cicdissieinat Finished corduroy and velveteen.............-.--<-----e-0- 1) recent on carded corduroy, 21.3 percent on combed; 
11.3 percent on carded velveteen,® 
J innit: BN GO nnn ciccc tt dnccccmnbebencnsnnecncnsnccne|, emabssedadmmedgbuapeeonediianiinn 25 to 50 percent. 
ae Insulation and felt cordwood (produced in West Virginia, 3.5 to 17.5 percent; also $: per cord for deliveries to mill by 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri). truck. 
La. Low-cost apparel (sold by credit retailers) __.............-.- eee 17 percent on cash sales, 
tS a dwelling structure and subassemblies (unin- | All except producer Varied. 
stalled). 
DOcsieisians Pulpwood (Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, | Producer........................... ...| Average 7 to 8 percent per standard cord; also, zone V, $2 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri). per cord, for deliveries to mill by truck. 
DR cicius View and parts (except machine attachments and hinge or | All........ cocese ecscccccocccecce ------| Producers: 8 percent over March 1942, 
chain pipe vises). 
ae Western pine stock millwork_.......... ieitisninloisatininiveaeaninain apduiane OD. .ntsnccaccinsnaéasstsateceenqesse| DE BED ae eee 
DD cgntee Wire-tied innerspring mattresses........c.22-0------eeee- ealeaiod On nnencnccecccccecccccceceseceseee! Producer: Additional 2 percent over October 1941.+ 
1 Reflects $5-per-ton increase for carbon and alloy steels, ordered by Stabilization Administrator, 
* Until June 30. . 


21 Replaces reconversion factors for furnaces of 9 percent for oil burners and 12.5 percent for gas. 
2 Ceilings may not exceed established cut-off prices. 

% Producing 60 percent of output. 

* Replaces increase factors of 6.3 and 14.4 percent issued in January. 

2 Except automotive producers. 

% Replaces 9 percent rise granted in February. 

27 Replaces reconversion increase factor of 5 percent issued in February, 
Total 17 percent over 1941. 

* Partial pass-through of producer rise in November. 

*® For nearcst comparable model. 

# To mills paying approved wage increases; other mills somewhat lower. 
® Total 18 percent rise. 
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Fffective date Commodity | Level of action | Amount of increase 
May 7,1946 | Audio transformers and chokes (having fixed iron cores)....| Producer_..... sain ciietaiiciclndtiominatiatett 7.7 percent. 
ee ee Combed cotton yarns (sold for making zipper tapé)_......./_.__- a eS Od eh ee ee aes 5.4 percent. 
De. css | Knitted products (men’s, women’s, and children’s knit | All....................--------.------- Producer: 75 cents to $5 per pound of contained cotton 
underwear, sleepers, and hosiery of cotton, wool, or mix- yarn. Retailer: About 2 to 5 cents per pair for hose, and 
tures of the two; and flat and circular fabrics, tubing, 5 to 35 cents per undergarment. 
wristlets (for gloves), and bags). 
ie Mechanics’ hand service tools. ._...........................|- -.do ee ee ee Producers: 5 percent over March 1942. 
ei. case | Oats (shipped to Kansas for feeding purposes) _. = Average less thah Mo cent per bushel. 
De _..-| Radio transformers, and vibrators.....................--..-. 3.4 percent. 
ie aes | Reverse twist carded yarn (exclusively for making cotton | 144 cents per pound. 
hose). 
D Wood boring And cutting tools (manually commeh.. See ae ers eee ere _..-| Producer: 17.3 percent. 
y 8, 1946 | Producers: Average 14 percent. 
D Je Se | Producer: About 3344 percent. Retailer: About 10 percent 
| rubber). 
aca I IIE, d-vcnnn tivanasediinedtiiectibtenstintanidheladiate a ek a ee ...-| Producers: 12 percent. Retailer: About 344 percent over 
} 1942. 
oe! | Copper wire products and services. ssh ieeocdesecieotesuadal Am Oeege ieee cnc Ser | Average 1244 percent 
__...| North hemlock lumber (Lake States area)...............--- i a Mill: Average 14 percent. Retail: Average 10 percent. 
] caieatal Northeastern softwood lumber (square edge hemlock, spruce, eee ea Oca en eee Mill: $3.50 per M. b. m. 
Norway pine, eastern white cedar, jack pine, and the | 
same species imported from eastern Canada). | 
o.......| Northeastern softwood Jumber (round edge white pine). _._|-..-.-- tii ie ee | Mill: $2 per M. b. m. 
Do....---| Northeastern softwood lumber (eastern spruce lath)_......-}----- (| Diidtieele Bin cee See ee et | Mill: 75 cents to $1 per M pieces. 
Do.....--| Northeastern softwood lumber (white cedar shingles)... ..|_....do............-.----- ware ene | Mill: 25 to 40 cents per square. 
D __..| Northeastern softwood lumber (white and Norway pine |_.-..do......-.......--.-.----.---.----- | Mill: 8 percent f. o. b. mill. 
| _ imported from Ottawa Valley, Canada). | 
__...| Plastie products bee aS ohn od aOR hae le | Indeterminate 
-~~-| Retail shoe resoling (Avonite, Neo-cord, O’Sullivan PF OE ia icdtescndenceevcsnsoaren | 15cents for men’s and boys’ sizes under 34 and all women’s 
tie | _ Sizes; 25 cents for men’s and boys’ large sizes. 
D tS re ia cn Producer: Average 14.5 percent f. o. b. mill or 13.4 percent 
| | _ delivered 
) ey! SE ee ee ee es All except retailer........- _..-..--.--| Producer: 12 percent on sales to distributors. 
May 9.1946 | Compressors. condensing units. and parts (5 horsepower or | All... Pun ieiereica ty ere ..| Producer: 17 percent. 
less). | : 
Finished rayon piece goods Producer and converter Indeterminate 





D Northern white cedar and tamarack fence posts (from | All 


a scanner actandiebioath a-ak nadaiemenitaaaart ...| Producer: 11 percent. 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin) | 


Do........ Window shades and rollers Si ea ai ee i a Producer: 15 percent for cloth; 20 percent for fiber and 
| paper; 9 percent on direct sales to consumers 
Do Wooden fence posts (small sales by retail yards) ...........- RI nee rt Ste ...| 20 percent on sales of less than $10 
Day 10, 1006' 1 ADIMRNUU CNINI Sik iota 2 aeenertnnsanennanes > SRLS en ao | Producer: 22.3 percent over October 1941 for artificial abra 
| sive grain; 24.2 percent for coated and bonded products 
| using the grain 
Do.......| Aspha!t and tarred roofing products................-.--..-- I SB ..| Producers: Average 7.5 percent for East, and 3 percent 
across-the-board for the West. ‘ 
I aco | RD IID orks Bilis ba Vaicesitticchemsednaanann ae i ee eee Te _......| Producer: Average 10 percent. Retailer: 5 percent on new 
| equipment 
Do.......| Iron and stee! products (prime hot and cold rolled sheets | Warehouse__....................-.--.- 15 to 35 cents 


and strip made from selected rimmed stock or aluminum 
| killed steel). | | 


DOs | aaah hi Es isd en dusted eeeiones ened aie dS oe ee ee _.......| 9 cents per bushel 
DO..cucadel Gees a iti emeccccuccecccecce.| 20 Cents per bushel 

1 eS Grain sorghums dea dill i at ca ee eats i. , _..| $18 per hundredweight. 
NE Grains and fecds (meat scrap, hominy feed, corn- ne fo, WR ne a J ‘ $10 per ton 


| brewers’ dried grains, dried beet pulp, rice bran, mill | 
feeds, and minor meals (babassu, etc.). 


















eee Feeds and meals (saybean, cottonseed, peanut, and linseed |_....do_.-....--..- . ..| $14 per ton 
| meals, gluten feed, and gluten meal). 
AD cosine | Fish meal and fish scrap and tankage--..............-..-.-|--.- Oe a eee | $10 per ton and $7.50 per ton, respectively. 
Ic ence Th Ue ee ee Be | 5 cents per bushel 
a a a a ds eR 0 BES Ye __..--.--} 1 cents per bushel. 
i ee: By a Bk Se Ba Ee ee Dt SV See eae ...--| 15 cents per bushel. 
ey Women’s hend outsoles (heavier-weight leather, 8 to 944- | Producer__....-.-- ee _...| Average 20 percent. 
inch stacks of 20 pairs). } 
May 11,1946 | Cotton waterproofed clothing (ow-end) .__.............---. iS Se _.| Varied .* 
Do ......| Milling services by lumber-distribution yards... sh oc tin ccna secre _------------.---| 25cents to $1.75 per M b. m. according to service performed 
DO .c6nabd a Be nc ok i cieetc einbeneucnauauieks a ek aie ae ateeticnas sien ee _...| Producers: Average 5.2 cents per pound. Retailers 44 cent 
| | | to 5.9 cents depending upon size of package. 
Do_......| Tire-inflation stands _.... ial aa eae ies Producer: 11 ee ae 
Do Veneer logs (southeastern area) .....-.....-.----.----------- I i on a I mt ma tae | $10 per 1,000 feet on logs 16, 17, and 20 inches and larger. 
May 13,1946 | Casein glue ___- ha ga Ae i Seti STIS _.| Producer: Average 25 percent. 
Do ...| Clocks and “‘nonjeweled” watches (domestic)........----- ncmaakans ..| Producer: 20.5 percent for watches; 17 percent for spring 
| wound clocks; 15 percent for electric clocks. 
BO .ceni Cotton textiles (15 new major item groups) .35____--- DS ..-| From 12.2 to 24.2 percent 
cna Electric motors (fractional horsepower and integral horse- | All.........--- ..| Producer: About 17 percent. 
power motors). 
10.2008 Furniture, low-end (sales to commercial and institutional | Wholesaler. ..........-- ----| 10 percent. 
users). 
DW caitiea Internal combustion engines and equipment..........-.--. NN a eS ee aie Producers: 15.5 percent. 
DD ccna | Mixed animal and poultry feeds..................-..-..-..- ene ...| About $6 to $10 per ton. 
De ceed | Softwood nn oe ee eons i a ee oa See | Varied 
f}o._.....| Steel power boilers and equipment a ae ieee eto | Producer: 16 percent over June 1941. 
Io ...| Upholstered furniture (low-end) _....--- Producer... ..- Ps lc 
DO. cinch ee OE OI Bhi ooh atin cee ie ndcano eens bbe a ae _.-------| 2 to 18 percent on deliveries before Mar. 8, 1946, and 10 to 
| 39 percent for all others. 
May 14, 1¢ 46 | Bleached sulfite waxing paper_............---.-----.-.--.---- EL ELE La About 16 percent. 
Do | Coated and combined fabrics........-....-.---------------- FS cna dh nsesatépanaist _...| Converter: 7 percent, approximately. 
Do Hardwood stock stair parts a a icnecccmaal Waeeee 
‘a Do ea ee ee ie iianitininiiidiincthxcitnsiabadvianeenimne Average 13 percent. 
OR, Tae i Sea le Rel allel I a _..| Producer: 8 percent.” 
M 17, 1946 | Flaxseed. a : | Country shipper. .-.-.- gia eae | 25 cents per bushel. 
Do Hardwood fio ring (¢ oak, beech, pecan, and gum) en a imcitaunai | From 444 to 1214 percent: premium of $4 per M b. m. fox 
, | | bona fide less-than-carload lot rail shipments restored 
May 18, 1046 | Civilian trucks, truck tractors, and motorcycles (except | Producer_.......................----.- | Indeterminate. 
racing motorcycles). } 
Do ...| Low-quality hull fibers (with 58 percent alpha cellulose | Oil crusher...................-..-....- | Do. 
' content or less). ' | 
Use must be certified to OPA. 
* Pass on of 75 percent of the recent 10-percent rise to producers. 
Such as luggage, cap, and Girl Scout uniform clothes; export suitings and rayon-decorated gray trouserings; woyen, checked, or sti I ed hee pr I y 
reinforced mosquito netting, and packaged polishing cloth; six colored yarn dress goods; fancy whip eeeene cotton suitings, both less than 25 percent wool and wovy on woolen 


ystem; cotton velvet with combed yarn back and carded pile; and knitted polishing cloth and laundry padding. 
B eflects Bankhead textile increases. ‘ 


* Resellers pass on dollar-and-cent amount except for sets retailing under $21. 
Note.—Exclades price increases allowed under individual company adjustment provision. 
XCII—App. 259 
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Effective date) Commodity Level of action Amount of increase 
May 19, 1946 | Soft-filled cotton twills and drills.................-........- linac.nsdneccucuaeaasedicdidaaionaian 1 cent per yard for goods 3.32 yards to the ’ 
é ’ q ; heavier; af, cent, 3.33 yards and lighter. youn end 
May 20, 1946 | Evaporated milk (domestic and British standard) .........- ai rorekeoereetantadaeeee Producer: 25 cents to civilians and 15 cents to Government 
; Retailer: 1 cent per 6 or 1444-ounce can, . 
eS Snell CE CI iss ii cienccceecis db naccenenigenedcsiun OR... cwessessnsnaudsdadacnnenate Producer: 9.3 percent.* Retailer: 4 to 5 percent over 1949 
eee, | Staple work gloves (made of canton flannel, jersey, combi- |-...-. OO niannnictimisaionanhiionmn Producer: 10, 3, and 4.1 percent, respectively. Retailer. 
nation leather, and fabric). 2 to 3 cents per pair. : — 
May 21, 1946 | Bicycles (prewar models). - ..-----.-----00-----------------|---2- Clk .«ansanuperduneenapeniceterneel Producer: 18 percent over October 1941 or 10 percent over 
5 hd March 1942. Retailer: About 10 percent. 
Pt isaces | Cast-iron boilers and radiation...............-.-.------.---|----. i tietsese ste eee Producer: 15 percent and approximately 4 percent respxc 
tively. Cia 
Oc cannon 5 FOUN Te xt cintonosetntiinsignnesinencnacuoe Reetthe.; -5 5 ee Indeterminate.** 
ie ceed Industrial air compressors (10-horsepower and under, im- | All_.........--.-...2----- Producer: 18 percent. 
cluding integral parts and accessories). 
DR icncnes CORE MANNIE sos ener ness nccpeiementnetrenscccccnnne lected .. dncnecincatpentioeneanatn Producer: 10 percent over October 1941, Retailer: About 
6 percent. 
cies | Western pine moldings Gow-end, household, and indus- |-....- latin ieiistitainainatiendmatenbmiacaend Producer: Average 20 percent and 6 percent, respectively 
trial). Retailer: 10 to 13 percent. ; 
May 22,1946 | Automobiles (Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, |..... Biisncasssschbeetedeaanene Producer: 3.9 to 5.5 percent. Retailer: 3.9 to 5.2 percent 
Cadillac). ; 
es | Automobiles (Ford, Mercury, Lincoln) .........-.......---]-...- DB icncansacncceabaadeese eee Producer: 6.1 to 8.4 percent. Retailer: 4.7 to 5, 
ae | MORRIS CINE cecirchnemnncttinsighshssencorsascatthesicdlbcecanecbeipacadtgietaee Producer: 7.7 to 10.6 percent. Retailer: 6.4 to 2 oe 
ea. 8 | Automobiles (Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler) _......}....- 06. ste a Producer: 8.5 to 11.2 percent. Retailer: 6.7 to 9.7 percent. 
Deed AmbOUOREs COMI. cn iecondisnnnccnrteitereececcecsnsnnntecned [pain =sitiicakeeeiea anneal nena Producer: 7.8 to 8 percent. Retailer: 6.2 to 6.6 percent. — 
ge | AMTORDSRIIES CEE. cn nieenprseercinnctenperecncnecessnonfoors dic asanasusdnapeanenianiniaenenie Producer: 11.1 to 13.4 percent. Retailer: 6.5 to 9.2 percent 
| ESTEE | Automobiles (Studebaker Champions and Commanders, |-..-.-- DOs ccc ec ceack ee etescaae Indeterminate. F 
1947 model). 
i oa Waterproof rubber footwear (mail order sales).............-. i he eee 9 percent. 
May 23, 1946 | Cast-iron soil pipe and fittings ..............-...----.-.-.-- SUN. caakcaesandukesndheenaneaee Producer: 436 percent. 
SRE Recoopered used whisky barrels_............-......---....- II ciceniinibiiaatie ila la aca 80 cents per barrel. 
Diay Di, O06 | ete CR ise nonce ccten aknaitetiwcreecccccascasnel Men s5t othe Producer: $6 to $10 per ton. 
ae Automatic electric temperature controls_............-.....- Manufacturers and distributors....... 15 percent. 
oe Ge ee a ee ne 7 percent. 
2D anced | Fir stock millwork (screen doors and combination screen Producer: 26 to 29.6 percent. Retailer: 16 to 18 percent, 
and storm doors, etc.). 
TO cient Se ck Riis tee eteiieceas ails ot aU cinta caper a etiadle alia Retailer: About 1 cent per pound. 
Ec scitstion Rubber-, pyroxylin-, or oil-coated fabrics (except window |...--. tie soe ec cakes eee Producer: 13.6 percent 
shade cloth). 
DB sie RINE MIEN OR ig erent eon o een noone Producer and dealer___._....._- About 40 percent. 
ms | Tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, molds, and patterns_.__.......-.-- ONIN ...5.i.cdctdnee nisin aaa Indeterminate.‘ 
Bintan Veneer (box grade veneer from cottonwood, same veneer of |__-_- WED innnascSnckekaepehcpioe eae 19, 23, and 22 percent, respectively. 
other species, and commercial basswood veneer). 
May 26, 1946 | Hawaiian molasses (sales to feeders, feed producers, indus- | Importer_................---.-.-.-..-- 25 cents for 5 to 20 tons loaded in trucks and 50 cents for less 
trial users, and intermediate distributors), than 5 tons; $6.33 for loading in 600-pound drums, 
Moy 37, D6 | Ra PEE nck dcaannembtartameceneccanesececcs All except producer. .................- Varied. 
ae DEE inte cinicninttantbiindconscncesens Jilin: odececneaumengiehiiendianaedaiaal Producer: 15 percent for roofing, and 5 percent for siding. 
Retailer: Approximately 10 and 3 percent. 
i Baled southern pine wood excelsior (Gulf and Atlantic |__.-- Dlinnscnintiandintiemesueieen ee Producer: About 23 percent. 
Coast (Delaware and south) States, and Arkansas and 
Tennessee). 
ict Baled southern pine wood excelsior (Gulf and Atlantic |....- DRS cciticnimsdiat dane Producer: $2 per ton for }. c. |. shipments of 1 to 10 tons, $4 
Coast States (Delaware and south), and Arkansas and for less than 1 ton, and $2 on sales to direct consumers 
Tennessee). 
PAu ON OEE een nccqnessicncanetinonnsasonsensioanee DD iviintnnic nah pean cuenptedimmaaiemate Country shipper: 6 to 26 cents per standard box. Retail 
About 1 cent per pound. 
ESS Gears, pinions, sprockets, speed reducers_.................-.|----- Rh cciccncienctscadiieandaaseea Producer: 13 percent. 
SEE Hardwood flooring (oak, beech, gum, and pecan flooring) ..| Retail........- sespctttaun decinipuipal netic Niet 3 to 8 percent. 
ie oe ID isc cncaebenenscanen saad tasaineeasehek oR S Rae POSURE. 5 cososkccebens Indeterminate. 
Toa Machines, parts, and industrial equipment._.............-- I cnt ini beacinmnabion duane Do. 
ie SRI IN as cours cceliannbaniae tibia Aaitediadi ec cseciccaioetvnetl All except producer... ................. Retailer: 14 percent. 
May 28, 1946 | Corn milling products (except hominy feed, corn bran, germ | All.._........---24.-------------2--e-- Processor: £0 cents per hundredweight. 
cake, and germ meal). 
May 20,1066 | Melons... ...ncncsescesossshatsccscnscsnminnscncesnnenseness| cess D...ceinc dengan County shipper: About 12to 174 percent. Retailer: About 
1 cent a pound. 
ie Woodworking and timber working machinery-...........-- Producer: 19 percent 
ees 3 aM I I I tla a cceisrcenmionlnisl | Producer: About 20 percent. Retailer: 1 to 2cents per bar. 
De. | Yellow pine fence posts (Eastern States) _.--. a Producer: 20 percent. 
May 30,1946 | Boxsprings and hand-tied boxspring constructions-__-.....- . Producer: 16 percent over 1941. Retailer: about 2 percent. 
May 31,1946 | Hardwood lumber (South Central area, listed grades) ...... Wie sscindo ie ansacisonesisaah tamadbuedasatetoenaae 11 percent. 
D6... coe ee eS aa eee Importer and wholesaler.............. $3 per ton. 
Rs | Lumber (Douglas fir, western hemlock, and true fir) .......- IEE hasdhoseanmaenameib eee ers $3.50 per M. b. m. 
ttn dl | Mohair yarns, matchings, and tops._...........-.--------..| Producer_..........--.......------:...| 20, 5, and 2 to 3 cents per pound, respectively. 
ie Oil field and water drilling machinery and equipment (ex- | All.........................-------...- Producer: 10 percent. 
cept drillpipe, casing, engines, and tanks). : 
DB cee Rubber reclaiming service and reclaimed rubber. --.........] Mills and reclaimers.........-.-----.- 6.7 percent. 
ae pens Cheer nll SIO Bb TI a oon eiicsicc po nacncnan] Micasqeunsisbencuendesebucadankalanmne Producer: Approximately 10 to 15 percent. 
cnc | Sleeping pillows (feather and down filled) .....--.---.------ I ats Phi cniceuieaananadipaaameni suaiees: Average 1.8 percent. Retailer: About 2° cents 
r pair. 
ns West coast ethyl] alcohol (of Hawaiian molasses) ..........-- DI sic cestn Ssocbeenaieeteesinesttlos pa vassoaaneaan About 2.7 cents per gallon. 
FRR Westerns Qericritir el PROOE nani cccicsetn sc nese enn cecece Producer $7.50 per M b. m.® 











8818 percent over October 1941. 

3 2 to 3 times former specific ceilings. ’ ; 

«© Producer 1947 price ranges from $834 to $1,178, compared with $507 to $746 for 1941 car. Retail—1947, $1,046 to $1,477; 1941, $674 to $992. 
4: To reflect current instead of base-period costs. 

42 On sales to a purchaser in a price class by himself. 

4 Extension to June 30 of rise which was to have expired May 20. 


Note—Exclud¢s price increases allowed under individual company adjustment provision, 





Federal Public Housing a Failure ORD, I wish to submit a letter from Hon. United States, and my colleague from 
<iemanais Joel L. Fletcher, president of South- Louisiana [Mr. Domencgavux] and I have 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS western Louisiana Institute, of Lafayette, been in constant contact with the Federal 


La., which is self-explanatory. 


OF 
Mr. Speaker, this college is located in 
HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. southwest Louisiana and serves my dis- 


authorities for many months in an effort 
to obtain housing for the hundreds of 
veterans who have selected this college, 


OF LOUISIANA trict as well as the entire State, and this 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES institution is considered one of the out- and, while we have had promise = “< 
standing colleges of the South. The Promise, we have received no satisfaction 
Monday, July 15, 1946 work of this institution during peace- Or any housing for our veterans. 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under’ time, and especially their work during The letter from President Fletcher fol- 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE®& the war, is recognized throughout the lows: 
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SoUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE, 
Lafayette, La., July 11, 1946. 
Congressman HENRY LARCADE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LARCADE: I have pro- 
tested so many times during recent months 
at the failure of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority to provide facilities at this 
college, that I would say nothing more on 
the subject if it were not for the great need 
which exists here. Southwestern has turned 
away hundreds of these men who left here 
to enter the armed forces as well as hun- 
dreds of others who left the high schools of 
southwest Louisiana to serve their country 
and who now want to take advantage of the 
GI bill of rights. 

To date the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority has not furnished one unit for one 
veteran at this college. This is a true state- 
ment in spite of the pages of reply which I 
have received refuting and alibiing for lack 
of accomplishment by that agency. 

It is true that this college secured the 
army airport barracks from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation on a directive from 
President Truman, but the Public Housing 
Authority has not spent one penny on those 
barracks or been of any assistance in pro- 
viding units there. I have repeatedly re- 
quested them to take over these barracks 
and reconstruct them into family units, in 
which form they would be very useful. This 
they have consistently refused to do. Since 
March 1 they have been at work upon 50 
units, but there is little prospect of having 
these ready by September 1, and I sincerely 
doubt that they will be ready by January 1. 

Congressman LarcaDE, I honestly believe 
that the only way you will get this housing 
problem solved is to do away with the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority and turn this 
work over to the Army. Less than 100 miles 
from this college, there are many barracks 
and other wartime buildings, and I am con- 
fident that the Army could transfer such 
buildings to college campuses if the job was 
turned over to them. Again I wish to 
apologize for continuing my requests in 
this matter, but I feel so strongly upon the 
subject and I am so discouraged at the fail- 
ure of Federal Public Housing Authority, that 
I am obliged to write you in spite of my 
reluctance to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
JoEL L. FLETCHER, 
President. 





The Government Still Stands 





REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
Suggest a means of raising the money we 
voted Saturday to loan, or give, according 
to varying opinions, to Great Britain: 

In May of this year, there were 33,900 
employees of the OPA in the United 
States and 422 in the Territories, a total 
of 34,332. This figure will be particular- 
ly interesting when I tell you that it is an 
increase of 1,066 over the number em- 
ployed the month before. It is charac- 
teristic of OPA economy theories. OPA 
Was gradually giving up its controls and 
reducing its work. So, according to its 
own statistics, the less work OPA has to 
do, the more people it takes to do it. 

In March, the last month for which 
figures are available, OPA cost the 





United States $8,052,033. That, Mr. 
Speaker, is $268,401 per day. OPA went 
into a cataleptic state on June 30 at 
midnight, a condition for which the 
a of the United States is respon- 
sible. 

Congress passed what might be called 
the “pulmotor resolution”—House Joint 
Resolution 371—on July 1. The other 
body discussed it until 2 a. m. Saturday 
morning, the 13th, and then sent it 
back, after several major operations. 
The distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCorMAcK] says he expects it to come 
to this floor on Tuesday, the 16th. Six- 
teen times $268,401 equals $4,294,416. 

Already, Mr. Speaker, the taxpayers of 
the United States, the consumers, the 
little people and the big people we like 
so much to talk about on this floor, have 
been saved over $4,000,000. But that is 
not all; along with the OPA, the dis- 
aster-inviting consumer-subsidy pro- 
gram also went into eclipse. If there 
ever was a subject to which the familiar 
phrase “good riddance” could be prop- 
erly applied, this political subsidy pro- 
gram isit. It was costing the American 
people $1,$00,000,000 a year, borrowing 
the money to pay the subsidies, so the 
people will have to pay back the loans 
at a time when they may be less able to 
put up the money than they are now. 
This amount of almost $2,000,000,000 
represents $5,205,480 per day. Multiply 
that by 16 and we get $83,267,680, already 
saved by the Senate discussion. 

Add the two savings, and we get 
$87,582,096. I think that is important 
money. Shall I give the credit for this 
saving to the President, who killed OPA 
on June 30, or shall I give it to the Sen- 
ate, which has, quite properly, been giv- 
ing adequate consideration to its reen- 
actment? Perhaps credit should be 
divided. Anyway, the people of the 
United States have benefitted, and I 
again call to your attention the fact that 
the dire predictions of the Bowles propa- 
ganda machine have not come to pass. 
To quote a President of the United 
States, at the time of another crisis: 

God reigns and the Government at Wash- 
ington still lives. 


I hope Mr. Bowles will think of this, 
while he is taking his well-deserved, and 
too-long-postponed, fishing trip. Mr. 
Speaker, if the Congress will only keep 
on discussing OPA for 486 more days, 
we will have enough money for the loan 
to Britain. 





District Attorneys of California Write 
Congressman Against Gambling Ships 
Off Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr.DOYLE. Mr, Speaker, unanimous 
consent having been granted me so to 
0, I now insert in the Appendix of the 
NGRESSIONAL REcorD a letter dated July 
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8, 1946, to me from District Attorney 
Cleary, of Modesto, Calif., as secretary 
of the District Attorneys Association of 
my native State of California, together 
with the resolution he therein re- 
ferred to. 

The reference in the resolution itself 
to the district attorney of the county 
of Los Angeles and to the fact that the 
preferred location of the gambling ship 
would be off the coast of California off 
Los Angeles County, bestirs my em- 
phatic interest in and support of S. 2199, 
by Senator KNow.anp, of California. 
For my home city is the great harbor and 
port and seacoast city of Long Beach, 
Los Angeles County. 

Here is the base of the Fifth Fleet and 
the great Roosevelt Dry Dock and Ter- 
minal Island naval yard. These hun- 
dreds of thousands of men of the fleet 
should not have these gambling hells 
tucked under their very eyes. The the- 
ory of getting something for nothing 
never contributed to our economic stat- 
ure as a Nation, nor did it in practice 
add to our national morale or security. 
Morality is the strongest armor for a 
nation, and the flouting of it on the 
waterways to our ports, under the atten- 
tion of our men of the Navy, is a damn- 
able insult to the attitude of our Nation 
towards decency and rectitude. 

The waterways of the seas off any 
coast port of entry is too close to permit 
any floating gambling ship and floating 
insult to morality and forthright citizen- 
ship. 

My resolution bespeaks Federal legis- 
lation in the premises. I hope we may 
enact it. 

The letter and resolution follow: 
DIsTRICT ATTORNEY OF STANISLAUS COUNTY, 

Modesto, Calif., July 8, 1946. 
Hon. Crype G. DoYLe, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN DoyYLe: At the re- 
quest of the district attorneys of this State, 
I am enclosing copy of resolution passed at 
their annual convention relative to the pos- 
sibility of Federal legislation controlling 
gambling boats off the shores of California. 

We direct your earliest attention to this 
situation and will appreciate any efforts you 
may make to produce some satisfactory re- 
sults with reference to this matter. 

I am also enclosing copy of another reso- 
lution concerning H. R. 2635. This bill is 
of vital importance to the State of California, 
due to the fact many people who take their 
family responsibilities too lightly migrate 
into our State and within a comparatively 
short time, we find the father of the family 
leaving California and going to some eastern 
State. This places a considerable burden on 
California and it would be very helpful if 
we had a Federal law that would aid in prose- 
cuting fathers of this character, or aid in 
returning them to California for prosecu- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
LFSLIE A. CLEARY, 

Secretary, District Attorneys’ Association. 





Whereas it has recently been announced 
that certain persons plan in the near future 
to circumvent the desires of the citizenry 
of the State of California as expressed in its 
statutes pertaining to gambling by anchor- 
ing a gambling ship off the coast of Cali- 
fornia; and 

Whereas it appears to the district attor- 
neys of 58 counties of this State assembled 
at this Thirty-sixth Convention of the Dis- 
trict Attorneys’ Association of the State of 
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California that such an operation would di- 
rectly result in a flouting of the moral stand- 
ards prescribed by this State, and as ex- 
pressed in our laws pertaining to gambling; 
and 

Whereas such an operation in the opinion 
of the district attorneys will provide avenues 
for entrance into this State and into the 
United States for persons not legally entitled 
to enter therein; and 

Whereas such an operation would materi- 
ally interfere with the orderly process of the 
law of this State, particularly in those coastal 
counties directly affected by the proposed 
location of said gambling ship; and 

Whereas it appears that Federal legislation 
enacted by the Congress of the United States, 
by virtue of the Federal Government’s juris- 
diction over matters maritime, would be of 
great aid to law enforcement officers of this 
State in prohibiting gambling operations of 
the type herein referred to; and 

Whereas His Excellency, Earl Warren, Gov- 
ernor of the State of California, has in his 
address on the 1ith day of June 1946 to the 
delegates to this convention assembled, 
called their attention to Senate bill 
2199, introduced in the Senate of the United 
States on May 15, 1946, by United States 
Senator from California WILLIAM KNOWIAND, 
which bill has been read twice and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
bill in substance provides against the main- 
tenance of gambling ships on the high seas, 
and also the operation between such gam- 
bling ships and the shores of the United 
States of water taxis or tender boats; and 

Whereas it has been expressed by the dis- 
trict attorney of the county of Los Angeles, 
Fred N. Howser, which county of Los An- 
geles, it appears from facts now within the 
knowledge of law enforcement officers, will 
be directly affected by the proposed location 
of the gambling ship herein referred to, that 
Federal legislation would be of great aid in 
combatting the maintenance of said gam- 
bling ships off the coast of the State of Cali- 
fornia; Be it therefore 

Resolved by this convention assembled, 
That we heartily support such bill above 
referred to and urge its enactment by the 
Congress of the United States and any other 
needed legislation which would prevent such 
gambling operations on the high seas to the 
detriment of the citizens of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the Honorable Senator WiILL14amM KNOW- 
LAND, the author of this bill; to the Honor- 
able Senator SHERIDAN Downey, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


Comment on Communists and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 20 years ago I took an active 
part in fighting communism in the United 
States. It was during the 1920’s that 
Communist schools were conducted in 
large city slum districts and also in the 
homes of “pink” intellectuals. Small 
children were marched around the Amer- 
ican flag spread upon the floor, told to 
spit upon the flag and to repeat in uni- 
son; “I hate the American flag.” Many 
children so taught then are now acting 
as leaders in the Communist movement 


in this country. Our Government de- 
partments are harboring Communists in 
key positions where they can best carry 
on their subversive activities. Communist 
leaders, taking orders directly from Mos- 
cow, have penetrated labor unions only 
to use the organizations to stir up strife 
in an effort to destroy free enterprise. 

The time has come for the Govern- 
ment to rid itself of the Communists now 
in its employ. Furthermore, if labor 
unions are to survive, as they should 
for the benefit of labor, they, too, should 
clean their unions of the communistic 
leaders who now cast discredit on those 
who tolerate such leadership. 

Under leave to extend I am inserting 
the opinion of those who realize the dan- 
ger of communism to our safety and free- 
dom: 


COMMENT ON COMMUNISTS AND COMMUNISM 


Soviet Russia being a military ally alone 
prevented a Communist attempt to overthrow 
our Government during the war. 

Now, however, they are making up for lost 
time. Already the Nation is seething with 
strikes, many of them engineered by notori- 
ous Communist agitators in defiance of pa- 
triotic American union leadership. Already 
the comrades are spreading discontent, sus- 
picion, and fear among our people. 

Our society and Government is under at- 
tack by the disciples of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin. President Truman is a target for 
Communist abuse. Our hero generals, Mac- 
Arthur and Patton, are smeared at Red 
meetings and in the Red press. The Catho- 
lic Church is denounced at a Red rally in 
Madison Square Garden and on an interna- 
tional radio hook-up. The new class-war to 
destroy our Republic has begun. The con- 
spiracy to create a Soviet America is again 
under way. 

The American people cannot afford longer 
to ignore this threat to their institutions 
and way of life. The situation calls for in- 
telligent action. 

HERE IS THE ANSWER 

Is communism a threat to the American 
way of life? 

Or, are so-Called Red-baiters unduly 
alarmed? 

Is there really an organized plot to over- 
throw our Government by force? 

Or, do Communists intend merely to pro- 
mote their aims through “democratic” means 
at the ballot box? 

Are the Communists strong enough and 
smart enough to accomplish their avowed 
purpose—the creation of a soviet America? 

Or, is the Red movement composed of a 
weak and woozy lot of scatterbrains talking 
through their hats? 

In any case, is communism something 
which should concern the average citizen? 

Strange as it may seem, loyal Americans 
will be found taking opposite sides on all of 
these questions. 

Small wonder that the public is confused 
over the importance or nonimportance of 
this vital issue. Diabolically clever and 
heavily financed propaganda by the Com- 
munists has brought about this bewilder- 
ment. It is part of the plan to disarm all 
thinking citizens. 

The result has been that realistic, factual 
warnings of official investigating committees 
and similar expressions of concern by repu- 
table individuals have been ignored while 
communism has gone on building strength 
until today the peril has drawn too close for 
comfort or disregard. 

And a host of individual patriots who have 
been courageous enough to sound the alarm 
have been smeared so badly that whatever 
they say now is taken by many people with 
@ grain of salt, 
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Inquiries into Communist activities by the 
New York, California, and Massachusetts 
State legislatures and two investigations by 
committees of Congress have disclosed Com- 
munist intent and subversive action to de- 
stroy our form of government. In each in- 
stance the official investigators have issueq 
grave warnings. But the public paid little 
attention. 

Fifteen years ago, there was appointed a 
congressional committee to Investigate Com- 
munist Activities, which revealed the Req 
plot in all its sinister aspects. These revela- 
tions should have put the Nation on guard, 
but unfortunately the warnings went un- 
heeded because a campaign of vilification 
and smear by the Communists and their 
dupes was imm*diately directed against the 
chairman, the committee, and itr findings. 

In recent years, Representative Martin Dies 
and his congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities also issued revealing 
warnings from time to time. The Red 
smears became increasingly vicious. Doubt, 
disbelief, and confusion were planted in the 
public mind. The warnings, for the most 
part, were ignored. 

Numerous other warnings by alarmed lead- 
ers received but casual mention in the press 
or on the radio due to the influence of the 
Communists or their friends, many of whom 
hold strategic positions in the various chan- 
nels of public information. They were able 
to “black out” many of these warnings and 
confined dissemination of news about com- 
munism to playing up the weakness of the 
Communist Party and belittling the danger 
to American institutions. 

It is true that during that part of World 
War It when Rusisa was on cur side of 
the conflict the Communists drew in their 
horns and sidled along with us. They even 
went so far-as to embrace capitalism and 
free enterprise—with tongue in cheek, of 
course. 

But now all bets are off. The Commu- 
nists are once more bold agitators for world 
revolution and for liquidation of the cap- 
italist system. And the United States is 
one of their chief revolutionary objectives. 
Encouraged by the Communist trend in Eu- 
rope, Red plotters are once again making 
plans for America’s downfall. Communism 
is back in full force, stronger, more aggres- 
sive, and more confident than ever. 

The Communists will have reason to be 
confident if the American public is permitted 
to remain in ignorance of the true nature 
of the Communist threat. 

It is up to the responsible leaders of public 
opinion—public officials, newspaper editors, 
radio commentators, leaders of veteran, civic, 
and fraternal groups, public speakers, etc, 
etc., etc—to tell and retell the sordid facts 
about this conspiracy against our country 
and our people. 

Above all, they must somehow penetrate 
the Communist black-out and get the truth 
across convincingly. And they can add em- 
phasis to their disclosures by quoting the 
words of warning already expressed by those 
who have long known the Communists and 
their destructive philosophy, 

In the following pages are comments on 
Communists and communism by outstanding 
American public officials, investigators, lead- 
ing citizens, and ncwspapers. Many of the 
warnings they sounded never reached a wide 
audience. Nevertheless their words should 
now be seriously regarded and deeply pon- 
dered. 

Here, too, are statements by leading Com- 
munists and from their official documents, 
revealing the plans and purposes of their 
whole sinister plot. Out of their own mouths 
they convict themselves and by their own 
words they confirm the integrity of all those 
Americans who sought to expose them. 

CHANNING POLLOCK. 

Ocroser 15, 1945. 














J. Edgar Hoover, for more than 25 years 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in @ commencement address to the 
graduates of Holy Cross College on June 29, 
1944, said: 

“Over the years the American Communists 
have developed a propaganda machine and a 
nefarious and elaborate school system of 
theirown * * * and even in the chame- 
leon cloak with which they have now en- 
shrouded themselves, the American Com- 
munists still proclaim their loyalty to Marx- 
ism, the antithesis of American democracy. 

“The Communist Trojan horse has now 
become the Trojan snake in American life. 

“They continue to pervert and complicate 
the solution of our perplexing domestic 
problems. 

“That we have a growing problem of juve- 
nile delinquency is known to all informed 
persons. 

“The Communists also recognize this and 
see in it an opportunity for further infiltra- 
tion. 

“The mere association of the names ‘Amer- 
ican’ and ‘democracy’ with the Communist 
youth movement does not make the organi- 
zation either American or democratic.” 

Kert Hunter, Washington correspondent 
for International News Service, on August 16, 
1945, reported: 

“From the White House to Capitol Hill 
there is an evident groundswell of feeling 
that Communist infiltration into govern- 
ment, labor, education, and even the outer 
fringes of business, has reached the danger 
stage.” 

Joun S. Woop, Representative in Congress 
and chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities on July 14, 1945, 
declared: 

“This Nation is bound to become the happy 
hunting ground for new and old subversive 
forces attempting to overthrow our form of 
government. 

“The Communist movement is highly or- 
ganized and strongly financed. It already is 
back on its old party line—revolution. 
Eurcpe appears already to have turned to 
communism, and it looks as if American de- 
mocracy faces an intensified campaign of 
Red propaganda.” 

The House Military Affairs Committee, re- 
porting on June 29, 1945, on its investigation 
of the commissioning of Communists by the 
Army, said: 

“Since 1919 communism has been every- 
where at work within this country, supported 
and financed liberally from abroad, and if 
they are able to do so they will penetrate 
within the armed forces, on which we rely for 
security. 

“The aim of overthrowing our Government 
by force and violence in order to set up a 
Communist state has not been visible in 
Communist propaganda since Germany in- 
vaded Russia. 

“Now, however, we are entering on a new 
era in which none can foresee the turn of 
vents. 

“Groups of determined Communists here 
have not changed their ideas, and will con- 
tinue, with or without outside aid to plot 
such a revolution as they think will realize 
the Marxist-Lenin dream and will stop at 
nothing to accomplish their aim.” 


“I consider that the Communist Party of 
the United States is one of the few Com- 
munist Parties to which history has given 
decisive tasks from the point of view of the 
world revolutionary movement, The revo- 
lutionary crisis has not yet reached the 
United States, but we already have knowl- 
edge of numerous facts which suggest that 
it is approaching. It is necessary that the 
American Communist Party should be capa- 
ble of meeting the moment of crisis, fully 
equipped to take direction of future class 
Wars in the United States. You must prepare 
for that, comrades, with all your strength 
and by every means. You must forge real 
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revolutionary cadres and leaders of the pro- 
letariat who will be capable of leading the 
millions of American workers toward the rev- 
olutionary class wars.”—(From an address of 
Joseph Stalin delivered to a group of Ameri- 
can Communist leaders and published by the 
Communist Party of the United States under 
the title “Stalin's Speeches on the American 
Party.”) 

Louis F. Budenz, former editor of the 
revolutionary magazine Labor Age, instructor 
at communistic Brookwood Labor College, 
for 10 years a functionary of the Commu- 
nist Party, and for some years president and 
managing editor of the Daily Worker, said, 
when he renounced communism to join the 
Catholic Church: 

“Communism and Catholicism are irrec- 
oncilable. Communism, I have found, aims 
to establish tyranny over the human spirit; 
it is in unending conflict with religion and 
true freedom. 

“The average Communist, no matter how 
much his desire for integrity, tends to be- 
come a puppet. He mutters phrases which 
he does not fully understand and he com- 
mits himself to actions of which he knows 
not the objective or consequences.” 

Lynn Perkins, in a feature written for the 
Hearst newspapers on September 10, 1945, 
declares: 

“Communism—and the socialism and lib- 
eralisms which it uses as a smoke screen— 
talks so well of the wonderful things which it 
does for people. It has talked so much that 
liberals and progressives never think to ask 
for any proof. Doped with 25 years of devi- 
ous propaganda, the younger generation be- 
lieves in a vague sort of way that socialism 
and ‘planning’ will automatically bring about 
the prosperous conditions which communism 
has talked about * * * and which capi- 
talism has brought about all around them, 
without their realizing it! 

“All the Communist writings from Marx 
and Engels to Harold Laski and Earl Brow- 
der have not a single fact or figure to show 
that communism has done anything to make 
life more interesting, more comfortable, or 
more amusing. 

“How fantastic it seems that the Ameri- 
can ‘Commies’ could take over this country! 
And how fantastic it seemed, 12 years ago, 
that a funny little man with a toothbrush 
moustache could take over Europe!” 

Rev. Maurice L. Bates, chairman, Text- 
book Committee of Kentucky Baptists, in 
October 1945, wrote: 

“All strict followers of Marx must be mili- 
tant atheists. Only such ever become mem- 
bers of the Communist Parties of the world. 
All atheists are not Communists, but all 
Communists must be atheists.” 


It is significant that the Communist Party, 
more than any other labor group, has been 
able to achieve successful united fronts with 
church groups on the most important issues 
of the day. This is not due to any com- 
promise with religion as such, on our part. In 
fact, by going among the religious masses, 
we are for the first time able to bring our 
antireligious ideas to them. (From Earl 
Browder’s book What is Communism? Brow- 
der was top leader of the Communist Party 
in the United States for 16 years.) 


William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, wrote in an article in 
the American Federationist, in September 
1945 as follows: 

“The Communist Party (of Russia) seeks 
domination in other countries and institutes 
ironclad controls making all subject to the 
dictates of the central authority in Moscow. 
Party representatives have bored their way 
into many institutions—even our own Gov- 
ernment. Any party representative imme- 
Giately establishes a nucleus wherever he 
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may be sent. These facts have been most 
obvious in the wake of the conquering armies 
in Europe, but the situation described also 
exists in Asia and on our own continent.” 

Lewis Mumford, Left Wing editor and 
author, in his book The Condition of Man 
(Harcourt, 1944) writes: 

“Wherever official communism penetrated, 
its tactics had only one aim: To seize power 
and hold it; and no lies, brutalities, frauds 
defamations or self-contradictions stood in 
the way of this aim. 

“Espionage, punishment without open 
trial, secret imprisonment in remote con- 
centration camps or equally secret death, 
forced labor, the suppression of free speech 
and rational political alternatives, the crea- 
tion of an Official ruling class almost as re- 
mote from the masses as the capitalists and 
bureaucrats they supplanted, the complete 
centralization of economic power—all these 
new attributes of communism (in Russia) 
helped betray its original aims.” 

The Bar Association of New York State 
through its committee on American citizen- 
ship on January 21, 1938, reported: 

“There is a tendency to close our eyes to 
the spread among our people of malicious 
propaganda and to regard it as unworthy of 
dignified attention. 

“This attitude is indulged in by many of 
our most respected and most patriotic citi- 
zens, who mean well, but who should know 
better. 

“They unwittingly aid the dissemination of 
subversive influences by their apathetic atti- 
tude and their consequent failure to probe 
into the malignant growth. We refer spe- 
cifically to the growth and spread of com- 
munism in our large cities, which we con- 
sider an imminent danger to the structure 
of our form of government. 

“The labor movement in the United States, 
which has done so much to improve the con- 
ditions of the American worker, now is being 
threatened by the infiltration into labor's 
ranks of communistic forces of discontent. 

“These forces bend their efforts not to 
ameliorate the conditions of the American 
worker within the framework of our institu- 
tions, but to destroy our American system 
by creating dissatisfaction, discontent, and 
disillusionment. 

“The propaganda of communism is cleverly 
and subtly administered to our people, so 
that they are unintentionally seduced by it.” 

Roane Waring, former national commander 
of the American Legion, said in a speech at 
the University of Virginia: 

“Whenever communistic or socialistic ide- 
ologies strike at our capitalistic system of 
government they are striking at the very basis 
of our free existence. They would reduce 
the free American workingman to the status 
of a state-controlled peon.” 





“Our morality is entirely subordinated to 
the interests of the class struggle of the pro- 
letariat. We do not believe in eternal moral- 
ity, and we expose all the fables about moral- 
ity."—From a pamphlet entitled “Lenin 
Speaks to Youth,” published by the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States. 





Upton Close, noted author and radio com- 
mentator, said in a statement on October 1, 
1945: 

“Our American system is in vital danger. 
As free citizens of this Republic we are at 
the barricades. Communism and collecti- 
vism beat against us on all sides. Maga- 
zines, many newspapers, and 90 percent of 
radio commentators follow the Moscow line. 
Their success would mean slavery for you 
and me. The fate of this Nation could be 
decided for hundreds of years by the con- 
gressional elections in 1946. The Political 
Action Committee, headed by recognized 
Communists, is out to spend millions to gain 
control of Congress next year.” 
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JOHN E, RANKIN, Representative in Con- 
gress from Mississippi and member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in a speech on the floor of the House of 
Representatives on June 11, 1945, said: 

“President Truman should take a tip from 
George Washington and ‘put only Americans 
on guard.’ He should not only clean out 
those traitors in the State Department who 
have been stealing secret documents for 
foreign governments and giving out Govern- 
ment secrets to Drew Pearson and Walter 
Winchell, but he should clean such elements 
out of all other branches of the Government 
and put a stop to the War Department com- 
missioning of subversive individuals into the 
United States Army. 

“Every Communist in America is dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of this Government, 
and yet they are being commissioned into 
our Army by the War Department and placed 
in positions where they can do the most 
harm, if and when it becomes necessary to 
exercise their sabotage proclivities in order 
to serve their alien masters.” 

Alexander Barmine, once a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Red Army, who broke with the 
Soviet regime in 1937, warns the American 
people, in the Reader’s Digest, October 1944, 
of Communist plans for the United States, 
as follows: 

“Recently the American press has talked 
less and less about the Communist danger. 
Yet that danger has never been greater than 
it is today. As one who worked 20 years 
under the Communist dictatorship in close 
association with the Soviet leaders, I feel it 
is my duty to warn the American people 
against this insidiously growing menace to 
their free institutions.” 

The Dies committee, more correctly the 
House of Representatives Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, summarized its 
findings on the Communist Party, in part, as 
follows: 

“It is under direct control of the Third In- 
ternational, which has its headquarters in 
Moscow. 

“It seeks ultimately the overthrow of the 
American form of government as established 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

“It aims at the complete confiscation of 
private property in the means of production, 
including the socialization of the land. 

“It hides behind civil liberties in pursuing 
ends which will destroy civil liberties for all 
but the ruling few of the proletarian dicta- 
torship. 

“It is energetically applying the Trojan 
horse tactic of penetrating other organiza- 
tions for the purpose of seeking to control 
them, or, failing that, to destroy them. 

“It is unusually active in our schools, both 
openly and subtly insinuating its propaganda 
into the minds of students. 

“It is boring from within the two major 
political parties. 

“It is the enemy of all forms of religion 
and looks upon faith in God as an outworn 
superstition. 

“It is boring from within labor unions on a 
wide scale, seeking to dominate or wreck the 
unions for purposes that are alien to the in- 
terests of organized wage earners. 

“It deliberately provokes violence in labor 
disputes for the purpose of training a revo- 
lutionary group in the tactics of civil war. 

“It seeks to sabotage and cripple our econ- 
omy on every possible front, with a view to 
its profiting by the resulting economic crises. 

“It alines itself with every crackpot 
scheme to undermine our system of free 
enterprise and private initiative. 

“It has penetrated the Government itself, 
with the result that some Communists hold 
key positions in Federal agencies and proj- 
ects. 

“It aims to incite race war by its special 
agitation among the Negro population of 
this country. 

“It fears to have the spotlight of publicity 
turned upon its real aims and methods, and 


will stop at nothing to discredit, if possi- 
ble, those who fearlessly expose its program 
and activities. 

“It dangles the promise of economic se- 
curity before the victims of economic dis- 
tress, offering them a new slavery in the 
name of emancipation. 

“It systematically and deliberately de- 
ceives many of our people by the use of high- 
sounding names for organizations which pro- 
fess laudable objectives, but which, under- 
neath, are designed solely to advance the 
cause of communism. 

“It exercises extensive influence among 
several millions in this country through the 
device known as the united front. 

“It persuades thousands of careless or in- 
nocent Americans to lend their names for 
the propaganda purposes of the Communist 
Party. 

“It employs numerous ‘fellow travelers’ 
who outnumber its card-holding member- 
ship, and by the use of these ‘fellow trav- 
elers’ extends its influence into organiza- 
tions and institutions of every description. 

“Finally, it is diametrically opposed to the 
principles of Americanism as set forth in the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

You cannot cure unemployment except by 
the overthrow of capitalism and the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet government in the 
United States. * * * We explain to the 
workers, and we teach the workers that only 
by violence finally can a revolution be accom- 
plished.— (From a statement by William Z. 
Foster, present chairman of the Communist 
Party of the United States, published in the 
Daily Worker, official organ of the Communist 
Party.) 

Max Eastman, well-known writer and for- 
mer Communist, wrote in Reader’s Digest for 
December 1941: 

“Call them (the Communists) what they 
are—totalitarians, agents of Stalin’s power, 
conspirators against the democratic way of 
life.” 

William F. Russell, Ph. D., LL. D., Ed. D., 
dean of Teachers College, in an address at 
the New York department convention of 
the American Legion at Endicott, N. Y., Au- 
gust 12, 1938, declared: 

“Communist leaders have steadily in- 
sisted that communism cannot live in just 
one country. Just as we fought to ‘make 
the world safe for democracy,’ so they are 
fighting to make the world safe for com- 
munism. They are fighting this fight today. 
Every country must become communistic, 
according to their idea. So they have sent 
out missionaries. They have supplied them 
well with funds. They have won converts. 

“These converts have been organized into 
little groups called ‘celis,’ each acting as a 
unit under the orders of a superior. It is 
almost a military organization. They at- 
tack where there is unemployment. They 
stir up discontent among those oppressed, 
particularly among Negroes and Jews. They 
work their way into the unions, where 
they form compact blocs, They publish and 
distribute little papers and pamphlets. At 
the New York Times they passed out one 
called Better Times. At the Presbyterian 
Hospital it is called the Medical Worker. At 
the College of the City of New York it is 
called Professor, Worker Student. These are 
scurrilous sheets. The idea is to try to entice 
into their web those generous and public- 
spirited teachers, preachers, social workers, 
and reformers who know distress and want 
to do something about it. 

“These Communists know what they are 
doing. They follow their orders. Particu- 
larly they would like to dominate our news- 
papers, our colleges, and our schools. The 
campaign is much alike all over the world. 
I have seen the same articles, almost the 
same pamphlets, in France and England as 
in the United States,” 
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Benjamin Gitlow, former Communist leader 
and candidate for the vice-presidency of the 
United States on the Communist Party ticket, 
has said: 

“The situation more nearly resembles in. 
surfection than a labor strike. The distinc. 
tion between loyal labor leaders and those 
following the Communist Party line is easy 
to observe. Loyal labor leaders fight for a 
settlement of grievances. Disloyal men who 
have wormed their way into the labor move. 
ment don’t want settlements. They want 
strikes. That is the Communist Party line.” 


“Mass action (under Communist leader. 
ship) includes a combination of strikes and 
demonstrations; a combination of strikes and 
armed demonstrations; and, finally, the gen- 
eral strike conjointly with armed insurrection 
against the state power of the bourgeoisie.” 
(From the Program of the Communist Inter- 
national, an official Red document published 
with the imprint of the Communist Party of 
the United States.) 


The New York Sun, in an editorial on Sep- 
tember 28, 1945, declared: 

“For four whole years Communists in 
America have been suffering from a bad case 
of frustration. In 1939, when totalitarian 
Russia and Nazi Germany signed their famous 
pact and a capitalistic war seemed inevitable 
at last, the Commies hailed it as their golden 
opportunity and were thoroughly prepared to 
take advantage of it. They had wormed into 
control of enough key labor unions to domi- 
nate a large section of the CIO. They had 
operated schools for industrial sabotage and 
knew the surest ways of burning out a boiler 
or freezing a bearing. They were all set. 

“But when Germany attacked Russia and 
the great war plants of America finally swung 
into action and began to produce the tools 
of victory in quantities that staggered belief, 
they dared not sprinkle sand in a single gear 
box nor pollute a single quart of oil with 
emery dust. They found that their beloved 
Mother Russia could not survive without the 
product of American capitalism, and they 
saw that these products were going out to 
her in a great flood—as a gift. So they 
twiddled their thumbs and burned inwardly. 

“Now, however, they face a new day and a 
happier one. Mother Russia is safe. The 
war is over. And so is the humiliating honey- 
moon that they have spent with capitalism. 
They are on the loose again. 

“Determined that private industry must 
not bridge successfully the reconversion gap, 
and relying on the strategic pattern of the 
labor unions which they dominate, they have 
hit upon a simple and effective plan of action 
designed to prevent reemployment on the 
one hand and bankrupt the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the other. 

“From management their inspired labor 
leaders are demanding 40 hours’ pay for 40 
hours of work and 12 hours’ pay for doing 
nothing. Of course, if stubborn, pig-headed 
management refuses, it’s just too bad and 
there wil be no steel, no rubber, no oil, no 
transportation—no industry. If management 
crosses them up and agrees, on the other 
hand, prices go up, new wage demands follow, 
inflation arrives, and the life savings of every 
thrifty, capitalistic-minded American are 
automatically wiped out. 

“From Government they demand the ideal 
legislative program. When it is enacted 
under the coercive lash of the CIO’s efficient 
Political Action Committee everything wil! 
be rosy. Every man who can’t hold a job 
in private industry will get one from the 
Government at Treasury expense. Any man 
who gets tired of working can quit for a 
while and get as much as $25 a week for as 
long as 26 weeks. Marginal industries which 
cannot pay high wages to unskilled labor 
and survive will pay 65 cents an hour mini- 
mum or else. And there will be free, hot, 














school lunches; free medical care and free- 
dom from all contaminating necessity to 
york. 

w -gines not even the American Treasury 
can foot these bills in a country where 
everyone will then be unemployed and no 
taxes will be coming in, VA-day will shortly 
arrive—but not too shortly, they hope.” 

Abolition of the family. Even the most 
radical flare up at this infamous proposal 
of the Communists. On what foundation 
is the present family, the bourgeois fam- 
ily, based? On capital, on private gain. 
The bourgeois family will vanish as a mat- 
ter of course when its complement vanishes, 
and both will vanish with the vanishing of 
capital —(From the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party, by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels.) 

Ravmond J. Kelly, national commander of 
the American Legion, in the March 1940 issue 
of the American Legion magazine, wrote: 

“Let’s stop coddling the foes of our own 
household. 

“Why do we hesitate to deny a place on 
the ballot to Communists? 

“Shall we continue to forget that there are 
institutions that are intolerable in the 
American sense? 

“The hammer and sickle on the American 
ballot is a fake and a fraud. If the Com- 
munists had their way the Bill of Rights, 
which guarantees our democratic form of 
government, would give way to autocracy.” 

The Department of Justice, in a legal opin- 
ion in the matter of The United States v. 
Harry Bridges (in which the Government 
tried unsuccessfully to deport the CIO leader 
as a Communist) officialiy held: 

“The Communist Party of the United 
States, a section of the so-called Third Inter- 
national, was founded in 1919; and after its 
name was changed several times finally be- 
came the Communist Party of the United 
States of America. 

“The Third International advocated the 
class struggle, which was described as enter- 
ing the phase of civil war in America. Illegal 
methods were also advocated, where neces- 
sary, to carry on its work—systematic agita- 
tion in the Army, the renouncing of patri- 
otism, and the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism, 

“The ‘American section’ adopted a pro- 
gram declaring ‘The Communist Party will 
systematically and persistently propagate the 
idea of the inevitability and necessity for 
Violent revolution and will prepare the 
workers for armed insurrection as the only 
means of overthrowing the capitalistic state.’ 

“The Communist Party teaches the violent 
overthrow of existing governments including 
the United States. This concept reaches 
back to the famous manifesto of Marx and 
Engels of 1848, which declares, ‘The Com- 
munists openly declare that their ends can 
be attained only by the overthrow of all 
existing social conditions.’ 

“In the theses and statutes of the Third 
International (1920) this doctrine is ex- 
panded. This and other documentary evi- 
dence established that it is an organization 
that advises, advocates, and teaches over- 
throw by force and violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America and former head 
of the CIO, said in a published interview in 
New York on February 29, 1944: 

“The Communists dominate the CIO today. 
Philip Murray is today the prisoner of the 
Communists in his own union. They control 
him through their seats on his executive 
committee and there isn’t a blessed thing he 
can do about it. Sidney Hillman is just as 
badly off. Both of them have got to play ball 
With the Communists now or die. 

Communism has an antinational and 
basically an antieconomic quality. It does 
not care for history or the experience of 
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humanity, for the freedom or the dignity of 
man. And the last thing on earth the 
American Communists are interested in is the 
American way of life.” 

America, a Catholic weekly, said editorially 
in July 1942: 

“This review stands unalterably opposed to 
atheistic communism for the same reason it 
is opposed to atheistic nazism. Both systems 
are enemies alike of God and man. They are 
both enemies of those rights and liberties 
which are our own sacred American heritage. 
* * * We shall continue to fight against 
the spread of communism in the United 
States as we would fight against any plague.” 

United States Naval Intelligence, in report- 
ing on an official investigation into Com- 
munist activities, declared: 

“A major problem is not only the Com- 
munist with his philosophy of hatred, de- 
struction, and revolt, but individuals, sup- 
posedly intelligent, occupying positions above 
the average in life, whose names and works 
carry with them a certain prestige, and who, 
although not subscribing to the Communist 
program, philosophy, and doctrines, pick cer- 
tain sections of the Communist program to 
promote, uphold, and espouse. * * * 
These are the ‘fringe revolutionists’ too lack- 
ing in intestinal fortitude to go all the way 
with communism, but who stand by and urge 
the Communist to do his worst, and provide 
him with protection, sympathy, and defense 
while he commits the overt act they have not 
had the courage to commit themselves.” 

Herbert Hoover, the only living former 
President of the United States, in speaking 
before the Iowa Association at Long Beach, 
Calif., August 11, 1945, stated: 

“A score of Fascist nations have shifted to 
communism; and half a dozen nations once 
liberty loving are shifting to socialism. The 
most recent chapter is the Socialist victory in 
Britain. Whatever the particular name of 
these European systems may be, whether it 
be communism, socialism, or the decoy term 
‘planned economy,’ they are all collectivists. 

“You have seen a form of colectivism in 
our own country. You are familiar with the 
prewar growth of governmental power over 
our own citizens. 

“Have you not seen with your own eyes the 
flood of bureaucratic violations of liberty and 
the moral degeneration which comes with 
this collectivist process? 

“We do not question the right of these 
other nations to decide for themselves. But 
equally we have a right to make our own 
decisions. 

“There are persons who talk of the middle 
of the road. The middle between what? 
Fascism? Communism? Socialism? Think- 
ing American people are allergic to all of 
them. We should have none of them. 

“A million have been wounded or have died 
that America may be free. Those who sur- 
vive look to a return to the free America they 
have known. 

“The American way has moved men to 
deeds of daring, of unimaginable bravery. 

“They have fought four great wars for it. 

“Is it not a faith? Is it not a belief for 
which men die? Is freedom to be defeated 
by slogans, or foreign propaganda, or fifth 
columns? 

“You and I must not be marked as the gen- 
eration who surrendered the heritage of 
America.” 


oe 


The theory of communism may be summed 
up in one sentence: Abolish all private prop- 
erty—Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, in 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party. 


The Chicago Tribune in an editorial on 
May 18, 1942, said: 

“Communists are cockeyed. Of course, if 
they weren't, they wouldn’t be Communists, 
They are no less dangerous for being cock- 
eyed, just as the criminally insane are no less 
dangerous for being insane; but today we 
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shall dwell not upon their dangercusness, but 
upon their cockeyedness. 

“Consider America. For long years the 
Communists hereabouts did their level best 
to destroy the American Government and the 
morale of American industry. Now the 
American Communists say American democ- 
racy and American industry are wonderful, 
but as soon as the war is over, if not before, 
the agitators will be back at the old stand 
seeking once more to destroy both. 

“Cockeyed? We'll say they’re cockeyed. 
They have been on all sides of every ques- 
tion. They have been for and against Hitler, 
against and for Britain, pro-New Deal, anti- 
New Deal, and again pro-New Deal, for totali- 
tarianism and for liberty at the same time, 
pro-imperialist and anti-imperialist. They 
have been all over the place in an exhibition 
of silliness that is unequaled. And in spite 
of their record they continue to talk as if 
they alone were capable of consistent 
thought and as if they possessed integrity of 
character. They are so cockeyed they can’t 
even see themselves in the mirror.” 





The revolutionary way out of the crisis 
begins with the fight for unemployment in- 
Surance, against wage cuts, for wage in- 
creases, for relief to the farmers through 
demonstrations, strikes, general strikes lead- 
ing up to the seizure of power, to the de- 
struction of capitalism by a revolutionary 
workers’ government.—(From Election Plat- 
form of the Communist Party of the United 
States.) 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, United States Senator 
from Mississippi, said in a speech before the 
Senate on June 19, 1944: 

“We are much closer to a dictatorship by 
the Communist-CIO than the people of this 
country realize.” 

Most Rev. John F. Noll, D. D., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in a public statement declared: 

“Why all this fear of communism since the 
Communist Party has never been able to 
build up a large membership in this country? 

“The immediate danger is not principally 
in the Communist Party but in the Commu- 
nist philosophy, which has infiltrated into 
the souls of numerous college professors, ele- 
mentary and high-school teachers, and into 
the minds of untold numbers of factory and 
mill workers, as well as of the unemployed. 
Most of these may not be willing to endorse 
the whole program, declared and implied, of 
the Communist Party, but they accept 
enough of it to make the movement a real 
threat and danger to our republican form of 
government.” 

George W. Maxey, Chief Justice of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, in a speech on 
September 28, 1945, said: 

“Americans are required to choose between 
the liberties won for them by their fore- 
fathers and communism, socialism, planned 
economy, or whatever you may call it, all of 
which mean slavery to political despots. 

“The people who want communism and 
socialism shrink from accepting those labels 
yet foster principles which lead to them. 

“The lawyers of America ought to fight 
them, for law cannot flourish under tyranny.” 

WILLIAM ALVIN PITTENGER, Representative 
in Congress from Minnesota, commenting, 
June 30, 1945, on the House Military Affairs 
Committee’s report on its investigation of the 
commissioning of Communists by the Army, 
said: 

“The report states the facts. It 1s not a 
political declaration. It is signed by Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike. The charges they 
make are indeed serious. The American peo- 
ple will do well to be on their guard. They 
must watch not only the Communists but a 
still more dangerous group of people known 
as fellow travelers. They are a curious bunch 
of odds and ends—pinks and punks, and so 
forth—who would disguise themselves. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
and the same eternal vigilance is going to be 
needed in the days to come if the people are 
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to preserve our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment and the Republic of the United 
States.” 


THE MENACE FROM WITHIN 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The American Communists have with rare 
skill been able to create an atmosphere in 
which they stand sacronsanct. It is, for in- 
stance, altogether within the mores of the 
American people to criticize the ideas, meth- 
ods, actions or personalities of the Republican 
or Democratic Parties, but when one applies 
precisely the same yardsticks to the Com- 
munists, he is called a Red-baiter, anti- 
labor, anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, and Fas- 
cist. It is permissible to criticize the life 
and career of Herbert Hoover or Harry Tru- 
man, but let one so much as unearth a fact or 
express an opinion concerning Franklin D. 
Roosevelt or any member of his family or 
Henry Wallace and the Communist press and 
its allies rise in moral indignation, shouting 
“reactionary,” “isolationist.” Every country 
from the Argentine to the United States may 
be viewed with microscopic challenge, but 
let one so much as query the wisdom of the 
Stalinist autocracy in Soviet Russia and he 
is dividing our allies. 

This is the product of one of the most 
brilliant public relations jobs in history. At 
the end of the last war, had any one dared 
to hiss and boo General Pershing, he would 
have been swatted like a roach, but when the 
Communists recently gathered in Madison 
Square Garden to indorse William O’Dwyer’s 
candidacy for mayor of New York, booing and 
hissing General MacArthur for upholding 
American dignity in the Pacific and Japan, 
the protest was like a whisper in the wind. 
The enemy sits within our gates. 

The Communists represent an alien power 
in our midst. They serve the purpose of that 
power. When that power was in alliance 
with Hitler, the Communists conducted an 
antiwar policy, called the war an imperial- 
istic adventure, picketed the White House, 
called strikes in war industries, and adopted 
the slogan, “The Yanks are not coming.” 

When that power was attacked by Hitler, 
the American Communists changed their at- 
titude overnight, became patriots, adopted 
Thomas Paine and Abraham Lincoln as pa- 
tron saints, became part of the New Deal 
apparatus, supported a no-strike policy, 
elevated Franklin D. Roosevelt, whom they 
had called a Fascist, to equality with Lenin 
and Stalin and even consulted the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Then Roosevelt died. The warended. Re- 
lations between the United States and Soviet 
Russia at times became strained over Rus- 
, Sian imperialism and arrogance and a dif- 
ference of opinion over the rights of coun- 
tries and peoples and the nature of de- 
mocracy. The Russians particularly are 
antagonistic to our policy in Japan because, 
although they were in that war only 5 
days, they expected the same lion’s share of 
the spoils that they got in Germany. Al- 
though they took Manchuria and Korea and 
the Kurile Islands, they were unable to de- 
velop even a toehold in Japan because they 
were dealing with MacArthur who is tougher 
stuff than our generals in Europe. 

So MacArthur is smeared and attacked and 
hissed and booed and a constant campaign 
is conducted in the Communist press and 
its allies against the President and against 
what they call State-Army-Navy policy. In 
addition, the no-strike policy is voided. The 
Communists kicked out Earl Browder, re- 
constituted itself as a political party, went 
revolutionary, dropped Tom Paine and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, filled its newspapers and mag- 
azines with willful and vicious anti-Ameri- 
canism. 

The evidence is clear and can be charted 
without deviation that the American Com- 
munist Party follows strictly the policy of 
gpbject obedience to a foreign power, In 


principle, it does not matter whether that 
power is friend or foe, ally or enemy. 

But no country can long permit a con- 
spiracy within its own borders to serve an 
alien friend or foe. No country can tolerate 
either friend or foe utilizing its own citizens 
for purposes of lessening its industrial com- 
petence or controlling its political organs. 
In New York and Detroit. in this year, the 
Communists are organized to win municipal 
elections which would give them an over- 
whelming influence in the industrial life of 
the Nation. The time has come for Ameri- 
cans to put an end to this chicanery in the 
interest of national existence. 


_ 


The Tablet (a Catholic weekly), in its issue 
of September 29, 1945, said editorially: 

“On one day they (the Communists) at- 
tack General MacArthur because he has taken 
definite steps toward peace, as opposed to 
vengeance which can only mean more war. 
The next day they are damning and de- 
nouncing the United States Army Generals 
in Europe because they are not liquidating 
all those whom the warriors at home dis- 
like. The third day they have their sniping 
rifles out for anyone and everyone who pro- 
tests against Soviet imperialism and the de- 
termination of Russia to keep and loot every 
nation it has seized, making Hitler’s world 
claims seem puny. The fourth day they are 
meeting in Madison Square Garden and de- 
manding war on Spain, with whose govern- 
ment we ale at peace, and applauding alien 
propagandists who demand a class war, a 
religious war, a racial war, in order to fulfill 
the Communist ideology, namely that hate 
comes from war, from war comes chaos, 
from chaos comes despair, and from despair 
comes communism. This ideology can be 
seen in action at the five-power meeting in 
London where Russia insists on its right to 
foment revolution, to seize by might every- 
thing she desires and to laugh to scorn the 
Atlantic Charter and Christian idealism.” 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, 
at its twenty-third annual meeting, received 
the report of its committee formed to combat 
subversive activities which read, in part, as 
follows: 

“Like anarchism, communisim in the 
United States advocates a program of vio- 
lence. Unlike anarchism—which advocated 
the elimination of all government and of 
man-made laws and the substitution of a 
‘no-government’ regime—communism has a 
program for the establishment of its own 
Soviet type of revolutionary dictatorship.” 

William R. Castle, former Under Secretary 
of State and Ambassador to Japan, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1938, said: 

“Politically, economically, and spiritually, 
men are groping for sanity and light. Old 
standards have been destroyed and still older 
fallacies have been revived. What is com- 
munism but a reversion to a primitive state 
of society long antedating the dawn of what 
we call civilization?” 

Bishop Adna Wright Leonard, of the Meth- 
odist Church, who was killed in an airplane 
crash while on a tour of duty for the armed 
forces in World War II, made the following 
statement on December 15, 1938: 

“These three nationalisms, communism, 
fascism, and nazism—in other words, the the- 
ory and practice of the totalitarian state— 
are the enemies of religion, of democracy, 
and of the rights and liberties of the people.” 

Homer L. Chaillaux, director, National 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion, declared: 

“There is no thought in our mind but that 
the greatest need at this particular time is 
the enlightenment of all our people to the 
menace of communism, fascism, and naz- 
ism.” 


“In every struggle of the working class, 


the place of the Communists is in the very 
thick of the struggle, right among the other 
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workers and toilers, training them for the 
fight against capitalism. 

“This is the time above all to be among the 
armed forces, which are the capitalists’ fing) 
defense against the working class. What 
good can a militant worker do locked up or 
shot as an objector? 

“Should a new imperialist war break out 
despite all efforts of the working class to 
prevent it, the Communists will strive to leaq 
the opponents of war, organized in the 
struggle for the transformation of the im. 
perialist war into civil war against the in. 
stigators of war, against the bourgeoisie, for 
the overthrow of capitalism.”—From the 
Daily Worker, Communist newspaper, on De- 
cember 3, 1935, advising Communists to en- 
list in the Army or Navy in the event of war, 

Matthew Woll, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has declared: 

“It is well known that there are those who 
would have others believe that communism is 
no menace to the United States. It is pre- 
cisely this doctrine that led to whatever 
success communism has had in our 
unions. * * * Just as truly as ever a 
foeman’s army invaded another state, the 
Red regime has its invading army in the 
United States today, armed and expert with 
the weapons believed by the Red power to 
be most effective under the circumstances.” 

“We Communists say that there is one 
way to abolish the capitalist state, and that 
is to smash it by force. To make commu- 
nism possible the workers must take hold of 
the state machinery of capitalism and de- 
stroy it."—From a pamphlet entitled “Why 
Communism?” by M. J. Olgin, late editor of 
the Morning Freiheit, an official newspaper 
(in Yiddish) of the Communist Party. 

The Providence Journal, on May 27, 1945, 
said editorially: 

“There has been developing in this coun- 
try a form of so-called ‘Popular Front,’ speai- 
headed by the Political Action Committee of 
the CIO, which was a catch-all in the last 
presidential campaign of Leftists in general, 
collectivists, Communists, and others in- 
clined to the philosophy of looking to the 
state rather than to the individual as the 
central driving force in life; in other words, 
to the Soviet idea as against the American 
idea. 

“So greatly had the distinction been ob- 
scured that there were many people in the 
United States who championed and defend- 
ed the CIO-PAC without seeing that they 
were bestowing a blessing upon an ideology- 
direction which was fundamentally antag- 
onistic to the philosophy of individualism 
and a free economic system. 

“The return of the American Communists 
to their status as a political party should 
have the desired effect of making people stand 
up and be counted. It should mark a 
boundary line between the collectivists and 
the believers in the American system, that 
boundary line which was being skillfully 
erased. It should help clear a confused sit- 
uation.” 

The California Joint Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on April 
16, 1945, reported: 

“Plans for destruction of the institutions 
and democracy of the United States are being 
carefully laid and worked out with vicious 
exactitude by the Communists. 

“The committee states unequivocally that 
a@ new period in Communist strategy in the 
United States will begin when the war is 
concluded, 

“The Communists of America have care- 
fully laid the groundwork and are prepared 
for the events that are to come. They ex- 
pect social upheaval and economic disrup- 
tion to follow in the wake of war. 

“They believe there will be a bitter and 
discontented people throughout this broad 
country of ours; widespread unemployment, 
rising prices and staggering public debts. 











Hundreds of thousands of war veterans will 
be attempting to adjust themselves to civil 
life, The groundwork for race riots is already 
laid. There will be confusion and chaos. 

“In these moments in which the war effort 
of the United Nations must be harmonious 
in order to end the might of the Axis, the 
opportunities for the infiltration of com- 
munism throughout the world are superb, 
not only in the proletarian field, but also in 
the intellectual and cultural field, in the 
military field, in the fields of finance and 
international commerce.” 

Henry J. Taylor, internationally known 
journalist, radio commentator, and author, 
said in a speech before America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, on January 11, 1945: 

“Communism is no more an early stage of 
democracy than a duck is an early stage of a 
dove. Communism is the beguiling philoso- 
phy that glorifies the state and subordinates 
the individual dignity of man as a creature 
under God, It is a collectivist philosophy—a 
collectivist plan—which claims that the good 
things of life flow from the Government. 

“Is communism a threat to the American 
way of life? Ordinarily, it would be absurd, 
or a joke, for Americans would be flabber- 
gasted over the idea of having communism 
or Stalinism here. Americans would protest 
against communism or Stalinism from 99 out 
of 100 housetops throughout the land. 

“But what we are getting is the core of the 
Communist idea, namely collectivism, with- 
out the label of communism; collectivist- 
minded pressure groups, instead of the Com- 
munist Party; collectivist thoughts, instead 
of the imprint of the official Communist 
press; collectivist words, instead of call sig- 
nals from Communist radio stations. For it 
is collectivism that threatens the American 
way of life. 

“The atmosphere of political dependency, 
of collectivism, is fostered here even by many 
well-meaning people who would be horrified 
to realize that they are following the Com- 
munist line. 

“Now, this does not mean that official Com- 
munists here are not a threat within a 
threat, for they are whooping it up for col- 
lectivist legislation, collectivist pressure 
groups, and collectivist-minded officeholders, 
staging purges, and giving blessings whenever 
they are able to do so under any party names 
or through any innocent-sounding organiza- 
tions like the ‘League of this or that for De- 
mocracy,’ and utilizing various bellwethers 
of the party line. 

“It is typical of collectivism that it calls 
itself liberal when it is, in fact, utterly reac- 
tionary. But stop, look, and listen when 
they only discuss the size of the Communist 
organization—always the size, the small 
size—but never the principles of collectivism 
as they are.” 


We know very well that capitalism cannot 
be abolished without the use of force. 
(From the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party of America.) . 

Herbert Morrison, veteran leader of the 
British Labor Party and Home Secretary in 
the Churchill Cabinet, declared in a speech 
in June 1943: 

“The Communists still believe in revolu- 
tion by violence. They still believe that 
bloodshed is necessary. You cannot mix our 
Policy of government by persuasion with a 
party which fights in elections and prepares 
for violent revolution at the same time. 
The trouble with the Communists is that 


they have dual-purpose minds. They tell 
you one thing and mean another.” 
The Massachusetts Legislature Special 


Commission to Investigate Subversive Organ- 
izations, made the following findings in its 
report: 

“In educational enlightenment and a pen- 
etrating understanding of the actual meth- 
ods and objectives of the Communist lies the 
Steatest protection of America against civil 
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war. By knowledge our American people 
can be protected against the efforts of a dia- 
bolically clever psychology and technique by 
means of which Communists and their sym- 
pathizers, setting up a pseudo plea for pro- 
tection of ‘civil liberties,’ seek to engender 
discontent, disbelief, and bitter class hatred; 
seek to substitute in America a plan of gov- 
ernment ruthlessly barbaric and wholly alien 
to our ideals—a plan which sanctions tor- 
ture, persecution, and liquidation of the non- 
conformist—all in the name of peace and 
democracy. The constant misuse of the 
term ‘fascism’ aS synonymous only with 
anticommunism is significant of commu- 
nistic misrepresentation and deceit. Com- 
munism is a present menace in this country.” 

Westbrook Pegler, in his column of July 
15, 1943, wrote as follows: z 

“That our Communists are traitors there 
is no possible doubt. They are enemies of 
our Government and of our form of govern- 
ment and of the capitalistic system on which 
it is based. Their method is violence, riots 
growing into civil war, and their objective 
is a dictatorship of a minority of the people 
over the majority under the rule of a small 
committee or one man. 

“Theré is proof of all this in their litera- 
ture and their history and if we accept the 
proof, as we must if we weigh the facts hon- 
estly and without cowardice, then we should 
realize that they are as dangerous to the 
United States as the Nazis and Fascists in our 
midst ever were. In fact they are more dan- 
gerous because they have enjoyed the spe- 
cial favor of our Government for 10 years and 
have been helped into a position of threaten- 
ing power in cur sea commerce, our radio 
communication, our propaganda, and our 
bureaucracy and Government. 

“In their ethics, morals, and purposes they 
are equivalent to the Nazis as two nickels 
are equal to a dime and the intense, arro- 
gant nationalism of the Nazis does not corf- 
stitute a material difference because the 
Nazis were trying to spread national social- 
ism, under Hitler and from Berlin at the 
source, just as the Communists, working out 
of Moscow, worked to spread communism.” 

Most Rev. Richard E. Cushing, archbishop 
of Boston, on September 2, 1945, declared: 

“It would be a brutal tragedy if totalitar- 
ianism and materialism—or the blending of 
these two which is atheistic communism— 
should take over the peace. 

“We are beginning once again to detect the 
efforts of false friends of labor to divide work- 
ingmen from their spiritual leaders, Catholic 
people from their hierarchy, ‘the proletariat,’ 
as these false friends would call them, from 
those whom the same group would call ‘the 
preiates.’” 

Don Herold, artist and writer, in his na- 
tionally syndicated newspaper cartoon-edi- 
torial, July 23, 1945, said: 

“I say to my Socialist and Communist ac- 
quaintances: ‘Some kind of collectivist gov- 
ernment might be all right if all the officials 
were as honest and intelligent as you are.’ 

“But they would surely be politicians and 
theorists. Some would be crooks. Some 
would be crackpots. All would be human. 
Every few years we'd want to kick some of 
them out. 

“And that’s the trouble with a totalitarian 
government. When you get it, you've got it 
for life. You can’t kick it out—if you don’t 
like it, it kicks you out.” 

William M. Floyd, commander of the Reg- 
ular Veterans Association which up to 1942 
was an organization for enlisted men of the 
Regular Army, on August 6, 1945, said: 

“Veterans and service men and women will 
not accept subterfuge from any subversive 
movement boring from within. Records 
show that this undermining of our form of 
government is being financed by foreign 
agencies. Unless this world war is also to 
be in vain we must take action that will un- 
mistakably put this entire seditious element 
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out of business as well as their foreign spon- 
sors and paymasters. Veterans can and will 
be the leaders in this enterprise. 

“America cannot exist half democratic and 
half Communist or Fascist.” 

Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., chairman of the 
New York Legislature subcommittee inquir- 
ing into subversive activities in the educa- 
tional system of New York City, in a radio 
address on May 17, 1941, said: 

“We found that under the prevailing cloak 
of complacency subversive groups of dan- 
gerous fanatics had succeeded in infiltrating 
into the educational system and so exercis- 
ing their corrupt influence at the very source 
of citizenship, to wit, in the education of our 
youth. 

“In numbers, the Communist group ap- 
pears to be an insignificant minority that 
could never have achieved its position if 
citizens had been giving sufficent attention 
to public affairs. Certainly the great mass 
of teachers appear to have no sympathy for 
them. The measure of their success is neces- 
sarily the measure of public apathy. 

“Nothing could be more completely un- 
American than the doctrine and purposes of 
the Communist. His objective is the destruc- 
tion, whether by corruption or force, of all 
that Americans hold dear. 

“In pursuit of his purpose to destroy 
American freedom, the Communist knows 
that the truth will destroy him. 

“He therefore throws every obstacle in the 
way of ascertainment of the truth so that he 
may continue his destructive work under the 
cover of darkness. 

“A Communist will be known by his acts 
rather than by his words. The truth is not in 
him.” 

“It is necessary to be able to agree to any 
and every sacrifice, and even—if need be—to 
resort to all sorts of devices, maneuvers, and 
illegal methods, to evasion and subterfuge, 
in order to penetrate into the trade unions, 
to remain in them, and to carry on Com- 
munist work in them at all costs.’”—From 
Lenin’s Left-Wing Communism. 





Louis Waldman, for many years a leader of 
the Socialist movement and expelled as a 
Red from the New York Legislature after the 
last war, in an article for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers wrote on October 27, 1944: 

“It has become customary, and even fash- 
ionable, in some liberal and labor circles, to 
denounce any criticism of totalitarian per- 
sonalities and tendencies as Red baiting. 
Further, the idea that such an antidemo- 
cratic organization as the numerically small 
Communist Party can constitute a threat is 
laughed at. 

“No greater fraud has ever been perpe- 
trated on the American people than that of 
selling them the idea that the number of 
Communists is so small and their influence 
so slight as to be insignificant. 

“The American public is entitled to know 
the facts about the Communist holding com- 
pany, and the fronts created to attain power. 

“And is its influence insignificant when in 
the largest city in the country the Com- 
munists control nearly one-fifth of the mem- 
bers of the city council? 

“In spite of Sidney Hillman’s denials, the 
Communists control the American Labor 
Party, which polled over 400,000 votes in New 
York State. 

“Many labor unions, national in scope, 
have been captured by the Communists, and 
they dominate a large number of locals with- 
in international unions not under their con- 
trol. 

“The actual number of members of the 
Communist Party is no criterion of their 
future power. When the civil war began in 
Spain in 1936 there were far fewer Commu- 
nists there than in the United States in 1944. 
But in 1 year of crisis the Communists gained 
dominance over all the other parties in the 
loyalist government. 
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“That is not likely to happen in the United 
States—not yet—beca‘ise our democratic tra- 
ditions, our love of freedom, are too deeply 
rooted. But complacency has its price. The 
infiltration of Communists into our trade 
unions and into political and cultural or- 
ganizations brings in its train an acceptance 
of a totalitarian way of thinking that is more 
alarming than their numerical growth. We 
are urged to accept as inevitable certain 
trends and tendencies which, in the view of 
many honest liberals, are a threat to our 
American democracy and to our fundamental 
values. 

“These trends, accelerated by the war, cre- 
ate a social climate alien to democracy, in 
which totalitarian policies, tactics, and or- 
ganizations get themselves accepted and de- 
fended. Unless they are recognized for what 
they are, and checked or reversed, they will 
come to dominate the American political 
scene.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, on September 
1, 1940, said editorially: 

“Under the law, it seems, any group of per- 
sons—no matter how ratty their purpose— 
may qualify as a political party in Ohio and 
get a place on the official ballot, if only they 
can persuade enough other persons to sign a 
petition. 

“This is part of the freedom a democracy 
bestows. Even Communists, self-dedicated 
to the task of overthrowing the Nation 
which guarantees them all the political priv- 
jleges they have, may call themselves a 
‘party’ and parade in decent company—pro- 
vided, only,.they can get the signatures. 

“We heartily agree with Governor Bricker 
when he says that ‘any organization that 
would tear down the structure of our Gov- 
ernment has no right to be called a political 
party and to go before the people of our 
country on a ballot.’ That it is done testi- 
fies more to American patience and tolerance 
than to American good sense. 

“Communism has no place in Ohio. It 


has no place anywhere else in the United 


States. The Communist confesses first alle- 
giance to a foreign power and to a political 
philosophy utterly alien to every tenet of the 
American faith. 

“He should be given whatever ‘rights’ the 
law assures him. If he wants ‘privileges’ 
let him return to Moscow where he belongs. 
And above all, as long as he remains an un- 
welcome guest, turn the light into his bur- 
rows. Moles don’t like the sunlight.” 


—_—— 


Communists are active in the PAC, in AFL 
nonpartisan committees, the Republican 
Party, Democratic Party, Elks, Kiwanis, and 
ministerial associations, and I hope some 
day a Communist will be active in Congress. 
(From a statement made by Earl Browder, 
president of the Communist Political Associ- 
ation, before the House of Representatives 
Campaign Expenditure Committee on Sep- 
tember 19, 1944.) 

It may be stated that Stalin is one of those 
who think that an economic crisis after this 
war is inevitable in the United States. 
* * * Conditions are more ripe for revolu- 
tion in the United States than they were in 
old Russia. The American revolution, when 
the workers have finally seized power, will 
develop even more swiftly in all its phases 
than has the Russian revolution. The Amer- 
ican soviet government will be organized 
along the broad lines of the Russian soviets. 
(William Z. Foster, national chairman of the 
Communist Party of the United States, writ- 
ing in the Daily Worker (July, 1945), and in 
his book Toward a Soviet America.) 

ALEXANDER WILEY, United States Senator 
from Wisconsin, in a statement issued on 
August 20, 1945, declared: 

“The shooting war is over, but the war of 
ideas in America between collectivism and 
Americanism is heading to a new peak of 
fury. 


“Russian communism has infiltrated into 
high positions in American labor, in Amer- 
ican education and in American govern- 
ment—all accomplished by long-range plan- 
ning, all made possible because, while Amer- 
icans devoted every pulse and heartbeat to 
winning the war the Communists devoted 
every heartbeat to winning America. 

“I propose that we match and surpass the 
Communists’ offensive by a counter-offensive. 
On the domestic front we should: 

“Reconvert to constitutional Americanism. 

“Test every measure that will come up be- 
fore Congress by these questions: ‘Is it Amer- 
ican? Is it constitutional?’ 

“Promote pro-American activities, the pa- 
triotic efforts of our citizenry. 

“Ferret out and expose the anti-American 
subversive.” 

House of Representatives Special Commit- 
tee to Investigate Communist Activities in 
the United States, Seventy-first Congress, 
known as the Fish committee, declared in 
its report: 

“The Communist Party of the United 
States of America, section of the Communist 
International, is an alien party whose avowed 
purpose is to destroy the Government of the 
United States, wipe out our Constitution, 
our legislatures, our courts, our religions, our 
homes, our schools, and churches, set up a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, confiscate all 
property, and make of the United States 
simply another member of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, with headquarters 
at Moscow. 

“The postulates of American communism, 
openly declared, are as follows: 

“To arouse working-class consciousness. 

“To teach that our Government is domi- 
nated and controlled by-and for the capi- 
talist class; that the workers ‘produce every- 
thing and own nothing,’ and the capitalists 
‘produce nothing and own everything.’ 

“To educate the masses to a common view- 
point and set them up as enemies of capi- 
talistic society. 

“To prepare them for the revolution that 
is to usher in the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

“To expropriate all means and instrumen- 
talities of production, and to suppress or 
eliminate all those who may oppose them. 

“To make America a Soviet Republic.” 

The New York Times said editorially on 
June 2, 1928: 

“The American Communist Party has just 
concluded its national convention in New 
York with adoption of a new party consti- 
tution affirming devotion to democracy and 
American principles of freedom. Apparently 
the Communists are proceeding on the theory 
that the public will not stop to inquire how 
support of American principles of govern- 
ment and society are to be reconciled with 
devotion to the principles of Lenin and 
Stalin * * *. Here the Russian Com- 
munist Party was hailed as a ‘brother party’ 
and Stalin as the great leader pointing the 
Way to a ‘soviet America.’” 

J. Reuben Clark, Jr., former Ambassador to 
Mexico and first counselor in the first presi- 
dency of the Mormon Church, in warning the 
people of America on January 26, 1945, that 
the Communists and their coconspirators 
for a new American revolution will have their 
Way unless the rest of us are awake, declared: 

“A great depression will follow World War 
II and the Communists will stake every- 
thing to cash in—to transplant Russia to the 
United States. 

“There will be postwar strikes and indus- 
trial tie-ups—brought about under the tute- 
lage and direction of alien revolutionists— 
s0 the government can take over, with the 
revolutionists figuring to go into the driver's 
seat later. 

“For as their sort have worked in other 
countries, they stop at nothing—initimida- 
tion, lawlessness, plunder, arson, and mur- 
der, which they have rechristened with the 
sweeter name of ‘liquidation.’ In other 
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countries they have used all of these things 
wholesale wherever they have operateq 
They will do the same here, if their oppor. 
tunity shall come.” 

Eugene Lyons, former Red sympathizer anq 
United Press correspondent in Russia, in an 
article, It Was Smart To Be a Red, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, December 9, igg9 
wrote: ; 

“The Communist cultural periphery im. 
posed something like an intellectual Red ter. 
ror in the New York area and in Hollywood— 
which is an extension of New York in this 
respect. 

“The movement to denounce, ridicule, ang 
ostracize any critic of Moscow operated 
through a freemasonry of Communists ang 
fellow travelers on newspapers and maga- 
zines, in book-publishing houses, little 
theater groups and the like. 

“The social intellectual pressure was such 
that it intimidated many reviewers and 
columnists who were not themselves part of 
the Communist movement. As New York 
sets the country’s intellectual fashions, dic- 
tates the tone of book and theatrical reviews, 
this influence has been national. It was 

1 enough to make communism 
fashionable in literary and artistic circles 
wherever such circles exisi.” 

The Farm Journal, in an editorial in the 
September 1944, issue, said: 

“Red radicals have been steadily penetrat- 
ing into places of power in the United States, 
They have rushed into controlling offices of 
many labor unions, notably the CIO. From 
behind respectable fronts they have erected 
propaganda organizations to befuddle and 
confuse the natural loyalties of the American 
people to American principles. Their key- 
men have pushed into radio and the movies. 
Their writers review our books and distort 
the meaning of our news.” 

Workers stop work; many of them seize 
arms by attacking arsenals. Many had armed 
themselves before as the struggles sharpened. 
Street fights became frequent. Under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, the 
workers organize revolutionary committees to 
be in command of the uprising. There are 
battles in the principal cities. Barricades are 
built and defended. The workers’ fighting 
has a decisive influence with the soldiers, the 
workers, and the marines. 

The movement among the soldiers and 
marines spreads. Capitalism is losing its 
strongest weapon—the army. The police as 
&@ rule continue fighting, but they are soon 
silenced and made to flee by the united 
revolutionary forces of workers and soldiers. 
The revolution is victorious. 

Armed workers and soldiers and marines 
seize the principal government offices, invade 
the residepce of the President and his 
Cabinet members, arrest them, declare the 
old regime abolished, establish their own 
power, the power of the workers and farmers. 
(From M. J. Olgin, Communist Party leader 
arfd editor of the Morning Freiheit, describ- 
ing the Communist plan for an American 
revolution in his pamphlet entitled Why 
Communism?) 

Lewis G. Hines, national legislative rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of 
Labor, said in a statement issued on Octo- 
ber 4, 1945: 

“Communism is a social philosophy ded- 
icated to the overthrow of our American 
institutions and our American way of life. 
A Communist cannot be a good union man 
because while he would in all outward ap- 
pearances carry out the principles of the 
trade union movement, he would be pre- 
pared at any moment to destroy the trade 
union movement in the furtherance of the 
program of communism, and this goes for all 
of our American institutions, including the 
church, the school, or anything that would 
interfere with the final consummation of the 
Communist program, 
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“The time is here when every loyal Ameri- 
can should be keenly interested in what the 
Communists are doing and the manner in 
which they are doing it.” 

Lenin looked upon trade unions as the 
elementary units of working class organiza- 
tion, as the place where the masses are 
trained in organization, in collective manage- 
ment, and in communism. 
entitled “Lenin—the Great Strategist of the 
Class War” by A. Lozovsky (American edition 
translated by Alexander Bittelman, a tcp 
leader in the Communist Party of the United 
States). Lozovsky is now Assistant Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs under V. Molotov). 

The Washington Times-Herald, in the 
words of its editor, Frank C. Waldrop, said 
on February 26, 1943: 

“The whole of Communist doctrine in the 
United States stands in evidence that the 
Communists want to destroy our form of 
covernment and our way of life. They are 
dedicated to that purpose, and to achieve 
it neither lying nor false witness are em- 
parrassments to them. They have used both 
before. And will again. All this flag-waving 
of recent date will disappear the instant their 
party line dips into some new rat hole of their 
design. Nobody can be a Communist and a 
good citizen.” 

Franklin D. Rocsevelt, who recognized and 
maintained cordial relations with Commu- 
nist Russia, in a Jackson Day speech in 1941, 
during the Stalin-Hitler honeymoon, de- 
clared: 

“We have seen how the workers of France 
were betrayed by their so-called champions, 
the Communists. For no matter what Com- 
munist lips have to say their actions have 
proved that in their hearts they care nothing 
for the real rights of labor.” 

The Washington News said editorially on 
October 23, 1944: 

“Most of us are annoyed rather than im- 
pressed by what we know of Communists in 
this country. We accept the knowledge that 
they are busy, but we do not credit the au- 
thenticity of the danger. 

“How many Communists would be required 
to seize control of the American Govern- 


ment? Not many, compared with the total 
population. We had a touch of that with 
prohibition. There weren't many Anti-Sa- 


loon Leaguers yet, through strategic place- 
ment of forces and by measured application 
of pressure at vital points, that organization 
dominated the two major parties for years. 

“At the outbreak of the Russian revolution 
there were only about 200,000 Bolsheviks 
among 178,000,000 people. But they were 
in the spots that counted. The Communist 
technique is to worm, to burrow, to seize 
Strategic places. 

“There are not so many points of control 
in our political and economic system. Al- 
ready the Communists have secured some of 
them. They have burrowed into labor un- 
ions. They have taken over the American 
Labor Party in New York. They are strong 
in the CIO Political Action Committee. They 
occupy many positions of importance in the 
administration at Washington, 

“Many who know all that do not as yet 
give full credence to the extent to which the 
Communists have eaten into the New Deal. 

“Nevertheless, the danger does exist. It is 
real. But Americans do not scare easily. 
It won't be fright, but a sober acceptance 
of the truth, that will cause a realistic esti- 
mate by the masses of the people of the 
Communist danger. The truth of it has im- 
Plications so foreign to American concepts 
that even a wholiy calm and sober appraisal 
of the danger makes it hard to believe. 

“We Americans cannot be easily fooled— 
8s Hitler's people were—by the monstrous 
lie. Our danger is that we cannot believe a 
monstrous truth.” 

_ Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, well-known Catho- 
lic radio speaker, author, and educator, in 
his book Freedom under God writes: 


(From a booklet. 


“Which of the three offers the greatest 
danger to America? No clear answer can be 
given because they operate differently. Naz- 
ism and fascism attack from without, but 
communism attacks from within; nazism and 
fascism rob you by breaking down your 
front door. Communism robs you after it 
has been your house guest for a week end. 
As far as internal dangers are concerned, 
there is no doubt communism is the most 
dangerous. Their tactics are more ‘clever. 
They use nonrevolutionary language to at- 
tain revolutionary ends.” 

Epwarp EvuGENE Cox, Representative in 
Congress, told the House on October 18, 1945: 

“Communism is rampant in this Nation 
at this very hour. We let an alien minority 
come in and practically take over various 
bureaus of our Government and sections*of 
our press. 

“Whil> Russia began to plot how she might 
extend her domain and grab country after 
country to subjugate and bring under her 
rule, communistic unions in this Nation 
began to stir up industrial strife and strikes.” 

CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Representative in Con- 
gress from Connecticut, on her return from a 
tour of Europe immediately following the 
Nazi surrender, declared: 

“We believe in a free press, free speech, and 
free worship. The Communists, wherever you 
find them in America, Mexico, China, or 
Europe, believe that the press should be pre- 
censored and controlled, that men should 
refrain from criticizing their leaders under 
pain of death, and that any religion not sub- 
ject to state control should be liquidated. 
In short, we and the Communists are exactly 
180° apart on our most fundamental political 
concepts. Moreover, the very words ‘right,’ 
‘good,’ and ‘just’ mean exactly what Stalin 
says they mean—but only on Monday morn- 
ing. For on Tuesday morning he may change 
his mind. Truth to a Communist and Mos- 
cow leader is never an absolute. Truth is 
exactly what suits the Communist leaders’ 
political policy or purposes, or even personal 
whims, at any given moment.” 

There are 12,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States; about 9,500,000 live in the South. 
There is a stretch of land runing from the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland down into Texas 
through 12 States and embracing about 397 
counties, in which the Negroes form the ma- 
jority of the population. This is the home- 
land of the Negroes. 

The governments and armed forces of the 
white ruling class must be removed from the 
“black belt,” which by right belongs to the 
Negroes, and must be organized as a distinct 
political unit. The Negro majority must 
have full governmental control. It is where 
today they have begun to battle. The land 
should be divided among Negro farmers, 
croppers, and tenants. 

Full economic, political, and social equality 
should be guaranteed for Negroes in every 
section of the country. We therefore say to 
the Negro people, “Violate the Jim Crow 
rules. The Communist Party is the only 
party in America that has actually introduced 
Negro equality. Freedom must be fought 
for—and this fight cannot wait. It is literally 
a life-and-death struggle—this means civil 
war.” (From the Communist propaganda 
booklet, The Negroes in a Soviet America; by 
James W. Ford and James S. Allen.) 

Isaac Don Levine, author, columnist, and 
critic, on February 11, 1938, wrote: 

“Communism in America or in Great Brit- 
ain, for example, parades as an independent 
political movement indigenous to the coun- 
try or its operation. The truth is that every 
Communist Party abroad is a branch of the 
Soviet Government of Russia and functions 
as an auxiliary of the Stalinist state.” 

New York State Legislature subcommittee 
investigating Communist activities in the 
public school system of the city of New York 
(popularly known as the Rapp-Coudert com- 
mittee), 1942, made the following findings: 
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“Communism is not just another form of 
radicalism. It is the Russian form of totali- 
tarianism, which appoints itself the cham- 
pion of a class, the proletariat. This distin- 
guishes it from the German form, from which 
it does not basically differ in other respects, 
German totalitarianism being the self- 
appointed champion of a racist or nationalist 
group. Communism, like fascism, teaches 
that there is no objective truth or morality: 
that is true or good which serves the desired 
end. Under Communist dialectics, evil is 
that which is non-Communist, hence, Fas- 
cist; that which is non-Communist is Fascist, 
hence evil.” , 


ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM 
(From an encyclical by Pope Pius XI) 


Aware of the universal desire for peace, the 
leaders of communism pretend to be the most 
zealous promoters and propagandists in the 
movement for world amity. Yet at the same 
time they stir up a class warfare which causes 
rivers of blood to flow, and, realizing that 
their system offers no internal guaranty of 
peace, they have recourse to unlimited arma- 
ments. Under various names which do not 
suggest communism, they establish organ- 
izations and periodicals with the sole purpose 
of carrying their ideas into quarters other- 
wise inaccessible. They try perfidiously to 
worm their way even into professedly Cath- 
Olic and religious organizations. 

Again, without receding an inch from their 
subversive principles, they invite Catholics 
to collaborate with them in the realm of so- 
called humanitarianism and charity; and at 
times even make proposals that are in per- 
fect harmony with the Christian spirit and 
the doctrine of the church. Elsewhere they 
carry their hypocrisy so far as to encourage 
the belief that communism, in countries 
where faith and culture are more strongly 
entrenched, will assume another and much 
milder form. 

No one who would save Christian civiliza- 
tion may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever. Those who permit them- 
selves to be deceived into lending their aid 
towards the triumph of communism in their 
own country will be the first to fall victims 
of their error. 





Ninety Percent of People of United States 
Need OPA—AFL Paper Comments on 
Front Page 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having been granted me, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD the following text, appear- 
ing on the front page of the Labor News, 
the official publication of the Central 
Labor Council, AFL, at my home city of 
Long Beach, Calif., on July 12, 1946: 
ONLY TOP 10 PERCENT GET GRAVY—90 PERCENT 

OF PEOPLE NEED THE OPA 

Ninety percent of the American people 
will take it on the chin if Congress seriously 
cripples OPA and prices skyrocket. 

This flat statement was confirmed this week 
by an official Government repor=, which 
knocked out the lie that.American workers 
have built up huge bank accounts. 
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Forty percent of the people have practi- 
cally no savings, the report showed, while the 
top 10 percent of the people have liquid 
assets averaging $10,500. Those outside the 
top 10 percent class include 20 percent of the 
people who have assets averaging $2,350, 30 
percent of them who have assets averaging 
$700, and the bottom 40 percent who have 
assets averaging only $40. 

The report was made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture and was issued by the United 
States Federal Reserve System. It was based 
on a survey of 3,000 carefully selected and 
weighted spending units, consisting of all 
persons living in the same dwelling and 
belonging to the same family who pool their 
incomes to meet their major expenses. 

The report said that the American people 
had $130,000,000,000 in currency, bank de- 
posits, and Government securities at the end 
of 1945—excluding amounts held by trust 
funds. The report did not deal with cur- 
rency holdings because of reluctance of those 
interviewed to disclose amounts. However, 
said the Federal Reserve System, “it appears 
that adequate results were obtained by the 
survey.” 

Startling figures were contained in the re- 
port on the spread between the very rich 
and the very poor: 

Those in the top 20-percent bracket had 
. 45 percent of the money income, accounted 
for 82 percent of the saving, and held 77 
percent of the liquid assets—savings deposits, 
demand deposits, and United States Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Of money income, those in the top 10-per- 
cent bracket had 29 percent and those in the 
bottom 50-percent bracket had only 22 per- 
cent. 

Of liquid assets, those in the top 10 per- 
cent had 60 percent and those in the bottom 
50 percent had only 3 percent. 

Yet still there are some who deny that a 
continuance of OPA is needed. 


DO WE NEED RENT CONTROL? 


Many conflicting answers to this question 
may be obtained in Long Beach, the answers 
depending to a large degree on whether the 
person asked is a renter or a landlord. 

Stories of notices of exorbitant rent in- 
creases can be heard on all sides. Not all are 
true, and it is difficult to believe many fan- 
tastic rumors that are flying around so prev- 
alent. 

But once in a while concrete evidence of 
arbitrary rent increase is submitted. The 
following is a case in point, and photostatic 
copies of the July rent receipt and an ac- 
companying notice are on file at the Labor 
News Office. 

Dated July 1, the receipt for $28 for rent 
from July 1 to August 1 is acknowledged 
and signed by the owner. The notice of 
increase reads as follows: 


Jury 1, 1946. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rust, 
Apartment 10, — Pine Avenue, 

Long Beach, Calif.: 
This is to notify you your rent for apart- 
ment No. 10 will be $100 per month beginning 
August 1, 1946, plus your electric bill and 
plus $5 deposit to cover same, or you may sign 
with Edison Co. for your electric ‘f you prefer. 

OWNER AND MANAGER. 


This one instance should prove beyond 
question that while such cases are not the 
rule, there are among local landlords a cer- 
tain percentage of greedy persons who, if not 
curbed, demand more than the traffic will 
bear. 

While the city council is to be commended 
for its speedy action in correcting a possible 
evil, we believe it should have conformed 
with the 15-percent limit put into effect by 
many other surrounding cities and the 
county government. 





THE EXPERTS SAY IF OPA IS 


Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilization 
Director: 

“With a good price-control bill, free of dan- 
gerous compromise and corner-cutting, we 
can maintain relatively stable prices and 
rents during the coming months. We can 
buckle down as a united Nation to the tre- 
mendous task of stepping up civilian produc- 
tion to levels far above the peacetime 
maa. * * * 

“But with a weakened price-control bill, 
hampered by compromising amendments or 
without adequate appropriations or subsidy 
funds, the cost of living is bound to move up- 
ward at an increasing tempo. * * * 
There is no question that tens of millions of 
people would suffer needlessly—businessmen 
as well as farmers, white-collar workers, and 
factory workers.” 

Lewis Schwellenbach, Seeretary of Labor: 
“Renewal of the Nation’s safeguards against 
inflation will enable us to go forward to 
levels of production which will help assure 
real long-range prosperity for all groups. 

“Without these safeguards, I fear that in- 
dustry may move into a new cycle of wage 
demands and work stoppages which will do 
irreparable harm to our reconversion efforts.” 

Paul Porter, OPA Administrator: “Let’s look 
at the situation which would face a typical 
American family next year if the Congress 
were to take off all controls now, or if, as a 
result of weakening amendments, the whole 
structure of controls should collapse. Let 
us examine the budget of a family which is 
spending $2,500 a year and see what would 
happen to it if the inflation approached 40 
percent in the next 12 months. 

“At the year’s end our typical family would 
have to spend at the rate of $250 more a year 
for food, $150 more for clothing, $250 more 
for rent, and $300 more for miscellaneous 
goods and services, if it were to maintain its 
standard of living. What had cost $2,500 
when the year began would cost $3,450 at its 
close.” 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce: 
“The larger businesses with their greater re- 
serves can survive such a boom-and-bust 
longer, and even come through with a whole 
skin. But in the meantime, thousands of 
smaller enterprises are squeezed out. The 
net result is only to encourage monopoly with 
prices out of the reach of the American 
people. 

“With prices rising rapidly, millions of 
small businessmen—including many thou- 
sands of veterans who are just getting new 
enterprises under way—will come out second 
best in the wild scramble for raw materials 
and finished goods. Their small reserves 
simply won’t survive an inflation.” 








The Newspapers of France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ROLLA C. McMILLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. McMILLEN of [Iilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include a copy of 
an article entitled “The Newspapers of 
France,” written by Edward Lindsay, 
editor of the Decatur Herald and Review, 
the East St. Louis Journal, and the 
Champaign-Urbana Courier, who was 
one of eight editors of American regional 
newspapers invited by the Syndicate of 
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Regional Dailies in France to visit France 
a few months ago. 

The article contains valuable informa. 
tion concerning French newspapers prior 
to the United States entering the war.anq 
subsequently to March 23, 1946. 

THE NEWSPAPERS OF FRANCE 


_ Paris, March 23.—Nobody owns the news- 
Papers of France. The fact is confusing to 
Americans, who try to understand the French 
press, but it throws a little light, obliquely 
perhaps, upon freedom of the press as a 
world ideal. 

Before 1940, when the Germans came, indi- 
viduals and corporations owned the news- 
papers here. They were not quite free be- 
cause all of them were required to get their 
news through Havas, the government. 
controlled news agency. 

Few newspapers in France have ever been 
sufficiently prosperous to refuse gifts from 
political parties or industrial leaders wishing 
to temper the news for their purposes. Nev- 
ertheless, there were some good newspapers, 
either strictly reliable or with well-known 
biases that could be balanced against those 
with other well-known biases. They were 
private property. 

The conquerors found it necessary to con- 
trol the newspapers. This was done subtly, 
at first, by persuasion and censorship. A 
good many of the owners and editors felt 
there was no other way to keep their prop- 
erties or their positions than to cooperate 
with the Nazi rulers. And, of course, this 
was true. 

Publishers were given direct orders as to 
what to print and how to print it; if they 
did not get the idea quickly, they were re- 
moved and replaced with reliable collabora- 
tors when the overlords thought this step was 
necessary. 

The Germans controlled the supply of 
newsprint and approved the list of news- 
paper workers. 

The readers of the newspapers of France 
found no mention of Nazi excesses or United 
Nations virtues. 

When the United States entered the war 
the French Resistance movement began to 
operate. The Resistance included intellec- 
tuals and fugitives—those who would not or 
could not get along with the Germans and 
those with courage enough to fight back 
against overwhelming odds. Many of the 
members of the Maquis were young men 
who took to the woods to evade shipment 
to Germany as forced laborers. 

As the Resistance grew it became useful 
to publish clandestine newspapers. These 
were little sheets no bigger than a page from 
a stenographer’s notebook, printed on both 
sides on portable presses that could be set up 
in a loft building or a farmhouse and moved 
every few days or weeks. A good many for- 
mer newspapermen gravitated into the publi- 
cation of Resistance papers. 

Then came the Liberation. The Allied 
armies in the north and the Maquis in the 
south pushed the Germans back a little at a 
time. With the conquerors gone, the opera- 
tion of the functions of city government 
were taken over by committees of citizens 
who had no legal status whatever. 

The committees seized the instruments 
needed to start civic life in operation. The 
newspapers were among the first activities 
put into motion. The directors were usually 
clandestine publishers, and the staffs some of 
the bright young students of the Maquis. 

In the flush of war every man with a gun 
was master over those who did not have 
them. The liberators had no time to go into 
fine points of property rights or the minute 
history of the attitude of the publishers who 
had kept their presses rolling when the Ger- 
mans were here. The press was considered 
to be collaborationist if it had been operating 
and was taken over for the new democracy. 
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Gradually organized government was es- 
tablished, and the seizures of liberation day 
were recognized as accomplished facts, sub- 
ject, of course, to regulation by the new gov- 
ernment. 

In the course of time an information min- 
istry was established that controlled the op- 
eration of the press. The ministry, first, was 
and is responsible for providing the news- 
print for the papers. This meant that the 
final decision as to whether or not a paper 
could grow or even continue to exist was 
made by the ministry. 

With the development of organized gov- 
ernment, political parties became active. If 
the first publisher were an M. R. P., the So- 
cialists and the Communists, both repre- 
senting large followings, felt they were enti- 
tled to have newspapers. They named direc- 
tors, submitted the plans for the proposed 
papers to the ministry, and usually were ap- 
proved. If there was no idle printing plant 
the new papers would be crowded into the 
same office with existing papers. 

The ministry has been reluctant to refuse 
to approve the publication of any newspaper 
having serious spoNsorship. At one time 
there were 40 Resistance newspapers in Paris. 
In Nice, where there were three newspapers 
before the war, there now are six. 

The papers that were tke most appealing 
to the readers, or these conducted by men 
closest to the ministry, if you wish to be 
suspicious, grew in importance at the ex- 
pense of the others. 

There are six major newspapers in Paris, 
all of which have national circulations. In 
the morning field they are Le Parisien Libere, 
500,000; Figaro, 400,000; and Humanite, the 
Communist organ, 350,000. 

The evening papers are: France Soir, 500,- 
000; Ce Soir, the largest paper in France by 
a small margin, with 550,000 subscribers, re- 
cently moved very close to the Communist 
line; and Le Monde, with 200,000. 

All of the Paris newspapers are strongly 
political in flavor, several receiving party 
funds and all of them are in the forefront 
of the political lines that are echoed through 
the French press, 

The provincial press has grown in impor- 
tance since the war. West France, published 
in Rennes, and distributing 19 separate edi- 
tions a day, through Brittany and Normandy, 
has a half million subscribers. The Nor- 
mandie, at Rouen, sells 150,000, Southwest 
France, at Bordeaux, has 23 editions reaching 
300,000 families, 

The publisher of the regional paper in 
Nancy, East Republican, is Dr. Pierre Lignac, 
vice president of the Federation Nationale 
de la Presse Francaise and in direct charge 
of the plans for entertaining the American 
editors in Paris. He is a prewar publisher 
who locked the door on his shop when the 
Germans came to France. His record is such 
that he is one of the few who have been 
able to resume the publication of their 
papers. His circulation is some 200,000, 
slightly more than before the war. 

The Republic, published at Tours, has 240,- 
000 subscribers, and at Lille there is Voice 
of the North with 350,000, the second largest 
Tegional paper in France. 

The regional press is less politically con- 
sclous than the Paris press. Several of the 
major ones take an almost independent line. 
The Communist papers in the provinces are 
all small in circulation and are subsidized 
heavily by the party. 

In Marseilles, where the largest provincial 
paper of prewar days was pubished—then Le 
Petit Marseillais with 400,000 readers—we met 
the granddaughter of the founder. She is 
Jacqueline Samat, well-educated in several 
languages and a personal friend of Anne 
Bullitt. She is now working as a reporter 
for the little Catholic paper, La France. She 
was a member of the committee from the 
Marseilles press that entertained us, 





Grandfather Toussaint Samat founded the 
paper in 1870 with some financial assistance 
from an Algerian businessman. The son, 
Joseph Samat, published the paper for many 
years and retired. It was then operated by a 
relative of the early financial backer, one 
Jean Gaillard-Bourrageas, who was strongly 
pro-German. This was before the war. 

When the war came the family, with the 
backing of public opinion, got Gaillard out 
of the paper and put in a cousin, Jean Savon- 
Perron. The paper was operated during the 
occupation. Marseille was in the free zone 
until after the Allies landed in north Africa. 

The problem that M. Savon faced after that 
was to shut down the plant, releasing 600 
employees who would have been taken to 
Germany, or try to go on under German 
direction. He chose the latter course and 
got himself under a cloud. 

He has been tried and found not guilty 
although he had served a 6-month jail sen- 
tence while the trial was being conducted. 

Although there is no charge pending 
against any member of the family, the news- 
paper plant is in the hands of the Resistance 
press. Three papers are published in the Le 
Petit Marseillais plant, the largest, Provencal, 
with 200,000 subscribers. The Samat family 
has received no payment of any kind and 
does not expect to receive any. 

In Rouen, the prewar publisher has been 
convicted for collaborating with the Ger- 
mans and condemned to death. 

A new press law has been written but is 
not yet before the Chamber of Deputies. 

The pattern that is expected by most of the 
informed members of the press is that there 
will be a trial in each of the communities, 
in local courts, to determine the innocence 
or guilt of the former publishers. In effect 
this is a trial to determine whether or not 
the newspaper was operated in the public 
interest. 

It is not expected the newspapers will be 
returned to the former owners in many, if 
any, instances, no matter how the trials come 
out. The best deal that any may expect, 
some say, will be payment for their proper- 
ties that will continue to be operated by the 
Resistance men. 

Will the present operators be able to cwn 
their newspapers? There are confusing 
answers to that. Some think that the em- 
ployees will be able to form an organization 
to buy their papers. 

In any case there is likely to continue to 
be a strong directing-hand from the Gov- 
ernment. Now, of course, paper rationing 
makes this necessary. When we asked if 
there is any thought of less government su- 
pervision after rationing we were told by 
one observer that there is not. The papers 
require licensing now and he thinks licensing 
will continue. 

The news agency that supplies the news 
is a government-controlled organization. It 
is called Agence Francais de Press. In ad- 
dition the papers take the services of Ameri- 
can news agencies on a skeleton basis. The 
American stories are telephoned. This is 
not surprising beeause of the shortage of ma- 
chines of all sorts. The Associated Press has 
been able to get some surplus machines from 
the United States Government and has in- 
stalled them in a few papers. 

There appears to be a strong professional 
pride in freedom of expression among the 
newspapermen in spite of the government 
controls, They insist that they may, and 
often do, criticize the government, including 
the Ministry of Information itself. 

The writers have a great spiritual leader in 
the president of the Federation Nationale de 
la Presse Francaise. He is Albert Bayet, a 
well-known professor at the Sorbonne who 
has the affection and respect of all of the 
writers for the newspapers of France, 
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HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent granted me I deem it 
a privilege and an honor to insert in the 
REcorD an excellent and interesting arti- 
cle by Frank Waldrop, main editor and 
assistant to the publisher of the Times- 
Herald, which has the largest newspaper 
circulation in the city of Washington, 
which appeared in the Times-Herald of 
July 9, 1946. 

Mr. Fish, the author of “The Challenge 
of World Communism,” served with dis- 
tinction in the House of Representatives 
for 24 years—until he was redistricted. 
He never would have been defeated in 
his old congressional district, which he so 
ably represented. He was a distin- 
guished, fearless, and experienced legis- 
lator, a brave officer in World War I, and 
one of the foremost Americans in the 
Nation, who always put the interest of 
his own country first—in peace and in 
war. 

Every Member of Congress interested 
in knowing the facts about the dangers 
and evils of world communism, and the 
activities and propaganda of the Red 
Fascists in America should read “The 
Challenge of World Communism,” by Mr. 
Fish, and so should all Americans who 
love freedom and want to preserve their 
own free institutions and constitutional 
form of government: 


RED BAITER 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


On December 6, 1920, a young veteran of 
World War I was sworn in as a Member of 
Congress who was to become in time not only 
a@ proved patriot but also a shrewd forecaster 
of big events, indeed the biggest event of this 
postwar era. 

This veteran was the holder of the Ameri- 
can Silver Star and the French Croix de 
Guerre for gallantry which he had won as an 
infantryman. 

He was also a Harvard man who had gradu- 
ated in three years at the age of 20 with a 
degree cum laude. He had also been captain 
of the football team and was selected by Wal- 
ter Camp as an alltime All-American. 

In politics he was a Progressive Republican 
follower of Theodore Roosevelt and as such 
had served three terms in the New York 
assembly. 

Before he came to Congress he wrote the 
preamble to the constitution of the American 
Legion and then and there set himself on a 
line and policy which has never since 
changed. 

The name of this young Congressman of 
1920 was Hamilton Fish, Republican, of New- 
burgh, N. Y. He stayed in Congress from 
1920 until 1944 when the concerted efforts of 
the President of the United States and the 
entire generalship of the Democratic National 
Committee with the aid of assorted Com- 
munists, CIO-PAC agents, crackpots, and 
practical politicians who had gerrymandered 
his District, finally got him out of office by a 
narrow margin. 

But they didn’t succeed without a fight 
and, in fact, they didn’t succeed at all. For 
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now that he is out of Congress, Ham Fish 
at last has been able to do something he 
had been promising all along, but never 
found time for before, concerning which see 
below: 

In 1930, he was assigned by the late Nich- 
olas Longworth, then Speaker of the House, 
as chairman of a Special Committee To In- 
vestigate Communist Activities in the United 
States. He did his job so well that he earned 
the undying hatred of all Communists every- 
where. He also deserves for this performance 
the undying thanks of all good Americans 
everywhere. 

His work as chairman of that committee 
also earned for Ham Fish the honorable title 
of “red baiter,” because he forecast world 
trouble to come out of communism. 

And in his new book, The Challenge of 
World Communism, price $2.50, 224 pages, 
the Bruce Publishing Co., Ham has a couple 
of words to say on red baiting, as follows: 

“Since 1930, when Speaker Longworth ap- 
pointed me chairman of a special House 
Committee To Investigate Communist Activ- 
ities and Propaganda in the United States, 
I have read, studied, and kept in close touch 
with the various phases, the spread, and the 
significance of communism in America and 
throughout the world 

“If I can help arouse the liberty-loving 
people of this country to a realization of 
the aims and objectives of world communism, 
or world revolution, which Communist agi- 
tators in America and in all other nations 
are frantically organizing and setting in mo- 
tion, while our own loyal citizens are lulled 
to sleep—I shall consider that I have ren- 
dered a worth-while service to my country. 

“I have been called a ‘Red baiter.’ If that 
term means an American who challenges 
every principle of communism, and who will 
expose and resist it on every occasion, then 
I concede the charge. 

“I am not asking for drastic measures— 
nor for further foreign wars. The surest and 
the best way to combat the spread of com- 
munism in a free America is to present the 
facts and to inform our people about its 
fundamental principles and its program. 

“Once these facts are known and digested, 
there need be no fear of their corrupting and 
subverting the free institutions and the re- 
publican form of government guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

In times past it has been tough going for 
anybody who tried to get through the heads 
of the easy-going people of this country that 
communism is at war with the rest of the 
world. 

All Communists everywhere are dedicated 
to the bloody overthrow—and that means 
with blood—of every government outside 
their holy land, Russia. 

Such is their stated and unchanging pur- 
pose. But it is difficult for most people with 
good hearts to realize, in ordinary times, that 
the Communists are that way. 

Now and then comes along somebody like 
Ham Fish who is able to see the facts of the 
Communist purpose plain and clear no mat- 
ter whatever else is going on in the world. 

That Ham did in 1930 when he began the 
project that won him the just and honor- 
able title of “Red baiter.” 

Yet, not until now, after a terrible World 
War and the passage of 16 years, have most 
other Americans begun to realize that what 
Ham has been preaching is no joke. 

The Communists are at war with the rest 
of the world. They do mean to destroy all 
other governments. And they will do all 
these things if the rest of us let them win 
through default. 

If you are in doubt, just take a look at the 
record. Have a look in on Bulgaria, Romania, 
Greece, Hungary, Austria, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Finland, France, Italy, 
China, Korea, just to mention a few in which 
Communist policy has come out from under 
cover, 


Take note of the accomplishments of J. 
Stalin at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

Think over the performances of his man 
Gromyko before the United Nations security 
council and add to all this the gradually 
toughening words of Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister Bevin and our own Secretary of State, 
Jimmy Byrnes. 

Just why do you suppose the sweetness and 
light has so quickly faded from the postwar 
world now that Russian communism has be- 
come increasingly powerful in world politics? 

No, communism is not a joke in 1946, nor 
was it a joke in 1930, and that is why we 
earnestly recommend that you read Ham 
Fish’s The Challenge of World Communism, 

There he outlines the facts in a fashion 
that cannot be denied at all by any honest 
mind. It will pay you to look up these facts 
now, rather than be sorry later that you 
didn’t, 





Mr. Baruch Poses the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, as we begin 
the debate on our domestic control of 
atomic energy, it will be most profitable 
to read the following article on Mr. 
Baruch’s proposal for international con- 
trol, written by the distinguished editor, 
essayist, and educator, Felix Morley, and 
reprinted from his weekly analyses 
Human Events: 

MR. BARUCH POSES THE ISSUE 
(By Felix Morley) 


There are moments in world history when 
the least discerning can see that mankind 
has reached the parting of the ways. Such 
an instance is found in the “choice between 
the quick and the dead” which Bernard M. 
Baruch, speaking for the Government of the 
United States, on June 14, laid before the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the United 
Nations. “We cannot escape history’, said 
the American representative on this Com- 
mission, paraphrasing Lincoln. “We know 
how to save peace. We * * * hold the 
power and have the responsibility.” 

Precisely for that reason the Baruch rec- 
ommendations must be considered against 
the stark backdrop of the present world 
picture, and not for themselves alone. Our 
Government “proposes the creation of an 
International Atomic Development Authority, 
to which should be entrusted all phases of 
the development and use of atomic energy, 
starting with the raw material. * * *” This 
IADA would have licensing, managerial, in- 
spection and research control over all labo- 
ratory and manufacturing activities in the 
field of atomic energy. It would be an out- 
right superstate organization, completely 
overriding national sovereignty in the broad 
field of its mandate. Nominally, IADA would 
be a part of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Actually, it would be largely autono- 
mous. 

The reason for the sweeping powers pro- 
jected for IADA are not far to seek. For dec- 
ades now national governments have been 
establishing courts, and adopting conven- 
tions, treaties, covenants and charters de- 
signed to secure international peace. Con- 
tinuously these efforts have broken down be- 
cause of the refusal of independent sovereign- 
ties to be subordinated to any central au- 
thority. Everyone now realizes what was 
pointed out by Human Events on July 4, 
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1945—that the Charter of the United Nations 
contains all the seeds of failure included in 
the Covenant of the defunct League, together 
with some wholly original defects of its own, 

Belated realization of fatal deficiencies in 
the United Nations set-up explains the pres. 
ent emphasis on making the internationg) 
control of atomic energy really effective. Anq 
the American plan is very ingenious. It 
would not yield any of the advantages pos. 
sessed by the United States in this fielq 
until the projected central authority, with 
power to apply “immediate, swift, and sure 
punishment” for any violation of its controls, 
has received universal and unequivocal ac. 
ceptance. 

ba 


Wartime propaganda, often dishonest and 
always devised for short-range ends, has 
thoroughly confused the American people as 
to the problem which prevents the building 
of a stable peace. Yet the picture is essen. 
tially simple. 

As a materialistic and unphilosophical 
people, we find it difficult to realize that the 
postwar struggle for supremacy is not so 
much in terms of material power as in the 
vitality of ideas. The old rivalries between 
nations are giving way to a more exacting 
contest of ideologies. Nations are no longer 
arrayed against nations as such, for very few 
nations competent to assert their independ- 
ence effectively now remain. There are, as 
human events described it on July 19, 1944, 
“only two great powers”—the United States 
and Soviet Russia. 

Until the fiction became obviously prepos- 
terous it was customary to speak of these 
two powers as natural allies, between which 
mutually helpful cooperation could be ex- 
pected in one world happily dedicated to 
four freedoms, Actually, of course, Com- 
munist Russia and capitalist America are 
not natural allies, but natural—and mortal— 
enemies. As Lenin said: “Eventually an 
obituary will be sung either over the death 
of world capitalism or over the death of the 
Soviet Republic.” And the obituary of world 
capitalism, already sick and weakening daily, 
would be the beginning of obsequies for the 
American Republic. The demogogy which 
our people have swallowed in recent years 
gives little reason to believe that we can pre- 
serve free enterprise in a world of totalitarian 
socialism. 

This country and Soviet Russia are not 
natural enemies as nations; less s0, cer- 
tainly, then are the British and Russian im- 
perialisms. But this democracy and the 
Soviet dictatorship are now much more than 
nations in the conventional sense of the 
word. They are protagonists of mutually ir- 
reconcilable ideas on the nature of God; the 
character of man; the role of religion; the 
function of the State; the purpose of life and 
almost every other really fundamental issue 
that can be identified. To assert that a 
cleavage so profound can be reconciled by 
empty chatter about cooperation is merely 
silly, or would be if it did not happen to 
suit the Russian book. 

From the viewpoint of world history the 
accomplishment of the recent war can be 
condensed into a single paragraph. It has 
eliminated not merely the tinsel dictatorship 
of Mussolini and the more formidable Nazi 
regime, but also the German and Italian ns- 
tions and therewith all effective check to 
Asiatic domination of Europe. Simultane- 
ously Japan, so far as it was a block to 
Soviet expansion in the Far East, has been 
destroyed and efficient ffth columns for com- 
munism have been developed throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, especially in our col- 
leges, labor unions, periodicals, radio com- 
ment, and even in administrative offices of 
the Federal Government, 


Ir 
It is at this critical juncture that the 
Baruch proposals are made; it is against this 
settling that they ought to be examined. 














As Mr. Baruch, himself, would be the first 
to admit, the proposals which he submitted 
to the United Nations last week were not 
originated by him. They are based on the 
report of @ highly competent Board of Con- 
sultants, presented as far back as March 16 to 
the State Department’s special Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

That committee, established by Secretary 
Byrnes on January 7, 1946, was composed of 
Vannevar Bush, President Conant of Harvard, 
Major General Groves, and former Assistant 
Secretary of War McCloy, with Under Secre- 
tary of State Acheson as chairman. The 
techincal Board of Consultants, headed by 
David E. Lilienthal, chairman of TVA, made 
its report in the first instance to the Acheson 
committee, which in turn reported to Secre- 
tary Byrnes. These studies, collectively 
known as the Acheson-Lilienthal report, from 
the names of the two chairman, are conven- 
iently obtainable, in summarized form, in 
the Department of State Bulletin for April 
7, 1946 (vol. XIV, No. 353). 

What Mr. Baruch has done, as United 
States representative on the Atomic Energy 
Commission of UN, is to improve, approve, 
and submit for international consideration 
a far-reaching proposal based upon the 
most careful American thinking in the in- 
dustrial and scientific, as well as in the mili- 
tary and diplomatic spheres. The Baruch 
proposals are firmly grounded on the stipu- 
lation of the Board of Consultants that if 
the plan fails, “or the whole international 
situation collapses,” the United States “will 
still be in a relatively secure position, com- 
pared to any other nation.” 

On the other hand, failure is not envis- 
aged, either in the preliminary reports or 
in the definitive Baruch proposals, provided 
the projected IADA is given the necessary 
powers of inspection, oversight, and control 
by all members of UN. 


Iv 


Mr. Baruch, however, has laid down one 
new principle, necessitated by Russia’s ob- 
structive policy on the Security Council, in 
stating that under IADA: 

“There must be no veto to protect those 
who violate their solemn agreements not to 
develop or use atomic energy for destructive 
purposes.” 

It is in this elimination of the veto, and 
in the wide power of inspection and of free- 
dom of access “for all qualified representa- 
tives of the Authority,” that an acid test of 
Soviet Russia’s political intentions is laid 
down. If the plan is rejected, or if un- 
reasonable reservations are applied to these 
stipulations, then the depth of the develop- 
ing cleavage between the two great powers 
will be made plain to all. Is our knowledge 
of atomic fission, under controls which 
would prevent its use for destruction, worth 
of the veto to Russia? For while aboli- 
ion of the veto would currently apply onl 
to IADA, it must, if that saentedey te “ 
panes to all the work of the Security 

ouncil, 

Undue optimism as to the outcome would 
only be a continuation of the egregious folly 
cf President Roosevelt, who was so consist- 
ently hoodwinked by Stalin. But the issue 
should not be prejudged. The point to watch 
is the Russian reaction to the proposal that 
international officials shall be allowed to 
move freely, and to inspect thoroughly, be- 
hind the iron curtain. That reaction will 
tell the story. 

And, incidentally, the American offer to 
destr y and cease the manufacture of 
atomic weapons, to share the Government's 

xnow-how” with other nations under a 
workable scheme of international control, 
Should end a lot of fifth-column nonsense. 
Even Harold Laski must now cease to 
argue—in his syndicated column for the 
American press—that Russian aggressive- 
hess is fully explained by the withholding 
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from that country of certain information on 
the atomic bomb. 

The attitude of Communist apologists and 
appeasers, however, is relatively unimpor- 
tant. It is the official Russian reaction which 
will count. That will decide whether we 
can still speak hopefully of one world or 
where—and much more seriously for America 
than in 1939—it is again a case of we or 
they. 





Government Controls, Surplus of Federal 
Employees, and the OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three recent 
editorials from the Wichita (Kans.) 
Eagle, dealing with the subjects of Gov- 
ernment controls, surplus of Federal em- 
ployees, and the OPA. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

SAVE US 


These must be troublesome days for that 
institution we have come to know as Gov- 
ernment. Whether it be the executive or 
the legislative branch, problems are mount- 
ing until there seems to be no way out, no 
chance for a return to the orderly adminis- 
tration of public affairs. From the length 
and breadth of the land there come con- 
tinual and insistent cries for lower prices 
and more profits, higher wages, less taxes. 
We continue to look to Washington to man- 
age an economy which by rights is ours to do 
with as best we can. 

Wrangle over OPA is a striking example. 
When price control was about to expire 
Chester Bowles and others went on the air 
to sing a song of fear and inflation. The 
public responded with millions of letters and 
telegrams urging continuance. When it ap- 
peared that the end of OPA would be to the 
Nation’s advantage, millions demanded doing 
away with that body. When price control 
passed out, because the President vetoed an 
amended and fairer law, the deluge was re- 
sumed. 

A dozen years under bureaucratic govern- 
ment seems to have lessened the will of the 
American people to manage their own affairs. 
One by one we have surrendered our personal 
liberties until now we are fearful of our own 
weakness. We continue to cry to the Gov- 
ernment: “Save us; save us.” At first sweet 
and soothing, Government control has be- 
come the nemesis of a once free people. We 
are becoming the subjects of a rule so un- 
American it abrogates the Constitution and 
the bill of rights. The spirit of 1776 is dying. 


NO DEFENSE FOR IT 


Intimation that the thousands of OPA em- 
ployees would hold their jobs, even if the 
bureau itself was canceled out, because they 
are under civil service, again recalls to the 
public mind the fact that the all-time high 
record of 3,649,769 Federal employees is still 
being largely maintained. Some 756,000 
emergency employees of the War and Navy 
Departments have been dismissed, but a part 
of this constructive move has been blotted 
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out by expansion of the other bureaus of the 
Government. 

A joint committee of Congress has held a 
survey with the finding that 2,000,000 em- 
ployees of the Federal Government should be 
lopped off, reducing the total to around one 
and a half million, which is 75 percent more 
than the Government had before the war. 
Surely that is enough expansion in National 
Government for anybody. 

There is not an iota of defense for having 
more than 3,000,000 people on the Federal 
pay roll a year after the close of the war. It 
is a drain on the taxpayer, it defeats efforts 
to reduce the national debt, and it is a part 
of the bumbling process of Federal controls 
which is keeping things messed up in this 
country. The quicker Congress can legislate 
some of these bureaus out of existence and 
see that there is no appropriation for those 
legislated out of their do-nothing jobs the 
sooner this country will begin recovering its 
strength. 


HASTEN THE DAY 


Spokesmen for the packing industry re- 
port there will be more meat for American 
tables within a matter of a week or 10 days. 
Fresh pork will be the first to appear in 
increased quantity, with beef, because of the 
need for aging, coming later. Ham and ba- 
con, requiring processing, will be the last 
to start moving. A survey of 12 principal 
livestock markets shows receipts of live 
animals at five times the volume, under OPA, 
and this is expected to increase rapidly unless 
revival of price-control again puts an end 
to the movement. 

During the last days of OPA there were 
no supplies of meat available outside of black 
markets. Packing-house coolers were empty. 
When price-control ended the packers were 
left in a position of uncertainty. Price of 
live animals was unusually high. Packers 
could not afford to take a chance and fill 
their refrigerators with expensive meat, and 
then have Congress restore OPA and leave 
them holding the bag. Such meat as has 
been available came from smaller concerns, 
which killed a few head today and sold them 
tomorrow. 

Meat prices are generally higher than un- 
der OPA. This is admitted. But prices are 
net yet to the black-market levels, nor will 
they reach that point. Once it is known 
meat is not to be controlled supplies will 
increase rapidly, and prices will level off. 
Then there will be steak for dinner, and the 
Sunday roast once more a family institution. 
Hasten the day. 





Price Control and the Law of Supply 
and Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article appearing in the Palm Beach Post, 
entitled “Law of Supply and Demand 
Found Theoretical Rather Than Prac- 
tical.” The article is in relation to the 
continuation of price control. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOUND THEORETICAL 
RATHER THAN PRACTICAL 


(By Charles M. Meister) 


This needs to be somewhat personal, be- 
cause only a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances would lead a reporter to write a fea- 
ture article on the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

But that law, ladies and gentlemen, is 
what you are supposed to be living under 
since the death of OPA, or until it rises from 
its tomb. You might as well learn some- 
thing about it. 

After months of hearing the phrase echo- 
ing from the dome of the National Capitol, 
repeated in speeches here, and trotted forth 
in sidewalk conversations, idle curiosity 
prompted me to look up in a small encyclo- 
pedia some time ago. 

It was presented there as a theory forming 
part of the ideology of the laissez faire, or 
“let things alone, they'll take care of them- 
selves”, school of economics, 

Then OPA died, and we were told again on 
every hand that the LOSAD would take care 
of things nicely. The straw that broke the 
camel's back came when a person who dab- 
bles in politics pulled the hoary phrase on me, 

“When was this law passed?” I asked. 

“Why, it’s a law of nature,” he said. “It 
was passed at the same time as the law of 
gravity.” 

That was it. People who make a fetish 
of the LOSAD believed that it meant “what 
goes up must come down.” You know. An 
atom bomb goes up. What comes down? 

At this point I overcame lethargy enough 
to turn to the most authoritive of all ency- 
clopedias. 

The LOSAD was not listed, so I thought 
well, it’s an economic law, if anything. So 
I read through the five big pages on eco- 
nomics. 

If you’ve heard as much about the LOSAD 
as I have, you won’t believe it, but the whole 
long article on economics never used the 
phrase. 

“One of the things which a newer genera- 
tion of economists set for themselves was the 
careful examination of the mechanism of 
supply and demand.” 

In this way, the professor continues, “many 
an ingenious theory of value was built up.” 

The next quotation is going to be tough, 
and I hate to do this to you, but remember, 
the LOSAD is what is going to make every- 
thing come out all right, even if prices are 
going up now. You may bave read the sen- 
tence over three times, as I did before I real- 
ized that it is the way a real economist gives 
due weight to what remains of the “law”: 

“The general theory of economic equi- 
librium, which includes an analysis of how 
exchange values and distributive shares ‘tend’ 
to be determined under the operation of the 
forces which make for a general balancing of 
supply and demand, retains its importance in 
economics.” 

There’s your expert statement and if this 
be a law make the most of it! 

“But in recent years,” the learned writer 
continues, “economists have come to give 
increased attention to the factors which make 
for economic change, and to the persistence 
of maladjustments in the mechanism of pro- 
duction and trade.” 

Aping the Supreme Court, and following 
the election returns, no doubt. 

But here is something else for the “every- 
thing will level off” boys to put in their pipes 
and smoke: 

“The recurring phenomena known as in- 
dustrial fluctuations or business cycles, with 
their attendant costs and wastes, are receiv- 
ing a very much larger amount of study than 
was formerly given them.” 

What the professor is talking about there, 
girls, is the depression, which came at @ 
time when, if the LOSAD was not exactly 
operating, there at least was no OPA. 


With that thought in mind let us turn to 
the separate article on economic man, in 
which I finally found the LOSAD mentioned 
in so many words: 

“According to pure economy, any price, any 
wage is just if it has been determined by the 
interplay of supply and demand under con- 
ditions of unrestricted competition.” 

Note that well and consider whether any 
prices shortly after the world’s greatest hos- 
tilities ceased are determined under condi- 
tions of unrestricted competition. 

“This is the tenet,” the professor con- 
tinues, “of the hedonist school, and they 
are right, if the word ‘just’ be taken as mean- 
ing ‘exact,’ as when one says that a weight 
just balances when the scales are in exact 
equilibrium. But what sort of political econ- 
omy is that which is determining prices and 
wages eliminates ‘justice’ in its true, ethical 
sense, and how can it give any solutions to 
the problem of high prices or the remunera- 
tion of labor? * * * 

“When the governments of every country 
endeavor to limit the rise of prices and lower 
the cost of living, this is because they believe 
that there is a conception of a just price 
which stands above that evolved from the 
blind caprice of the law of supply and de- 
mand, and that this higher law ought to 
prevail.” 

If Congress does revive OPA, maybe that 
will be why. 

If you turn to the unabridged dictionary, 
you find some 60 definitions beginning “law 
of,” running alphabetically from “law of ab- 
sorption” to “law of Weber-Fechner.” But 
nothing about “law or supply and demand.” 

Under “demand,” however, you find this 
specialized economic definition: 

“The quantity of an article demanded at 
a given price. It will obviously tend to in- 
crease as the price diminishes. The competi- 
tion of buyers and sellers tends to make such 
changes of price that the demand for any 
article in a given market will become equal 
to the supply. This process is known as 
‘equation of supply and demand.’” 

As here used, “demand” is defined as “de- 
sire to purchase a commodity, accompanied 
by means of payment.” 

This means that if your means of payment 
is not equal to the price you are x-ed out 
of the equation, no matter how great your 
desire to purchase. 

Such an equation makes sense, in that it 
would be equally valid in normal times, 
in booms, and depressions. 

But if there were a LOSAD which auto- 
matically solved problems, you would have 
to assume that it was suspended during 
booms and depressions. 

If all this seems complicated you have 
gained something. Like the “binder boys,” 
the “LOBAD boys” are trying to sell you a 
bill of goods—that everything is just as sim- 
ple as :pple pie, or would be were it not for 
the bureaucrats. 


Address by Peter J. Schardt at Convention 
of National Association of Postal 
Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 
Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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delivered by Peter J. Schardt, Chief 
Postal Section, United States Military 
Government of Germany, at the conven. 
tion of the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors, at Chicago, Ill., on May 29 
1946. The Public Printer estimates that 
the manuscript will take 2% pages of 
the REcorD, and will cost $150. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: ‘ 


Mr, Chairman and friends, first of all, it 
is a grand and glorious feeling to be home 
again but especially to be privileged to he 
associated again with a group of men of req] 
affability. When I say this, I mean it takes 
a lot of tact, patience, and determination 
to sustain a healthy and pleasurable degree 
of affability when associated with men whose 
languages are different; whose ways of life 
and outlook upon life are different, whose 
ideologies and objectives are sometimes very 
far apart. Here I feel relieved from the ten- 
sion of having to feel my way, of having to 
guard against errors of approach and the 
hazard of embarrassing and damaging re. 
actions. Here we speak and understand the 
same language; here we know each others’ 
aims and purposes, and can quickly find a 
common ground upon which to resolve our 
common and mutual problems. 

There were many times during my stay in 
Europe when the possibility of resolving defi- 
nite differences and clashes of opinions be- 
tween two or more of the four powers seemed 
discouraging, and even hopeless. However, 
I found that by calling upon our latent 
spirit of indulgence, tolerance, and patience, 
and exercising control over feelings of irri- 
tation or resentment, it was usually possible 
to avert head-on collisions that might have 
caused irreparable damage. A quadripartite 
meeting is no place for a nervous or hot- 
headed individual or one given to fast, un- 
guarded speech. 

I owe it to you to warn you in advance 
that the talk I am about to make will prob- 
ably not contribute anything toward main- 
taining the present tempo of the evening's 
enjoyment, but I am hopeful that you may 
find enough elements of interest in my re- 
marks to excuse this intrusion upon an 
otherwise happy occasion. 

Having inflicted upon my secretary, and 

through him upon many of you, my occa- 
sional so-called experience letters, most of 
you already have a fairly good idea as to my 
mission in Europe, my activities and expe- 
riences, my travels, and the gradual progress 
developed in the rehabilitation of the Ger- 
man reichpost (in our language the German 
civilian postal service). I will assume, there- 
fore, that anything I might say now bearing 
upon my sphere of activities during my ab- 
sence from the United States might prove 
boring, as repetitions of old stories usually do. 
I shall, therefore, not challenge your patience 
or your sympathetic indulgence to listen to 
an encore performance. Since the German 
reichpost is again functioning and is expand- 
ing as fast as conditions permit in the United 
States and British zones of occupation and !s 
operating, though on a less extensive scale, 
in the other zones of occupation, there is not 
much excuse for dwelling upon this subject 
now. 
In the United States and British zones all 
of the postal services operated prior to the 
war, except air-mail service, have been re- 
sumed under controls and safeguards set up 
through censorship and protective directives 
to prevent the transmission of any subversive 
communications or documents or of trans- 
actional communications that might accom- 
modate the flight of German assets which the 
occupying powers must control for repara- 
tions purposes. 
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Interzonal services between the United 
States, British, French, and Russian zones 
pave been resumed to the extent permitted by 
the restrictions and limitations imposed by 
the authorities in these zones and within the 
competence of facilities and personnel to take 
on the gradual expansion of the services. 

You probably know that the German com- 
munications system was one of the most effi- 
cient in the world. The operation and con- 
trol of all types of communications were cen- 
tered in the reichpost, one of the largest and 
most far-reaching departments in the Ger- 
man Government. The reichpost provided 
the regular public postal, telephone, and tele- 
graph services, maintained extensive postal 
fiscal and banking facilities, insurance and 
welfare operations, operated a fleet of busses 
for passengers and mail, in addition to other 
vehicles, and was responsible for the tech- 
nical standards and personnel of all radio 
and television stations, 

This vast organization was headed by a 
cabinet minister who was generally a career- 
ist in the postal service. He was assisted 
by a secretary of state, who was second in 
command, and a ministry consisting of nine 
divisions. Directly responsible to the min- 
istry, but not within it, were the central of- 
fice, the public press, the research institute, 
the construction office, and the social wel- 
fare office. The postal savings office, al- 
though it had its headquarters in Vienna, 
was also directly responsible to the ministry. 
The minister performed staff functions and 
directives and orders were channeled from 
the ministry directly to the presidents of 
the postal districts. There were 47 of these 
postal districts and each of them contained 
an indefinite number of various classes of 
postal and telegraph offices, branch post 
offices, postal check offices, postal savings 
offices, and so forth, which constituted the 
public’s contact with the reichpost. 

The German mail service was frequent and 
fast. All classes of mail services known in 
the United States were also operated in Ger- 
many but in addition certain special services 
were included, such as newspaper subscrip- 
tion service, collection of insurance fees, pre- 
miums for welfare, and protective associa- 
tions, employee housing on a socialized basis, 
collection of bills, and so forth. 

The German telephone service was, in 
terms of station equipment and personnel, 
one of the best in the world. Local opera- 
tion was almost completely automatic, and 
some long-distance dialing was possible. 
The use of teletypewriters was expanding fast 
and was connected nationally by automatic 
exchanges. German radio and television was 
quite advanced beyond that in other 
countries. 

After Germany’s complete collapse the 
country was left without a centralized gov- 
ernment with which the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment could deal. True, Admiral Doenitz 
announced upon the news of Hitler’s death 
early in May 1945 that the mantle of the 
Fuehrer’s authority had fallen upon his 
shoulders and that therefore he was assum- 
ing government control in accordance with 
the wishes of the Fuehrer, who, he said, had 
entrusted to him the responsibility of carry- 
ing on for the German Reich. However, at 
that time conditions had become so chaotic 
and out of control that the Allied military 
authorities could not recognize Admiral 
Doenitz or any other self-appointed leader 
cr any German administrative authority. 
There was no responsible German govern- 
mental authority with which the Allies could 
negotiate on a national basis. Hitler and 
his clique were the German Government. 
With Hitler and some of his gang dead and 
the others scattered to the four corners of 
Germany, the machinery of government was 
nonexistent and it was necessary for the 
Allies to take over as quickly as occupation 
of area by area progressed. That meant that 
tegional governmental authority had to be 
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set up to administer legislative, judicial, po- 
litical, economic, and security controls by the 
three powers originally concerned—the 
United States, the British, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. It naturally fol- 
lowed that regional policies were sometimes 
at considerable variance. Under such con- 
ditions it was inevitable that the problem of 
remolding policies and administrative pro- 
cedure to implement the aims of the Allies 
projected many very serious difficulties. 

While the Atlantic Charter and other un- 
derstandings on record between the Big Three 
served as general guides toward common ob- 
jectives and policies, as well as uniformity 
of procedure to implement these policies and 
objectives, it was not until after the Potsdam 
Conference in July 1945, that basic formulae 
were promulgated for the Allied military gov- 
ernment. 

The Potsdam Conference declared that if 
Germany were to be given the opportunity to 
reestablish her way of life on basic demo- 
cratic principles and to reconstruct her na- 
tional economy to exist without external 
support it would be necessary to treat Ger- 
many aS an economic unit. The Potsdam 
Conference specifically declared that central 
administrative departments should be estab- 
lished as early as possible to administer the 
departments of communications, transporta- 
tion, finance, industry, and international 
trade. Consonant with that pronouncement, 
plans were developed for the establishment 
of a central German department of com- 
munications and posts. 

The French Provisional Government was 
invited to join the other three powers of oc- 
cupation on a quadripartite basis and on a 
footing of equality and with jurisdictional 
spheres of authority over territory or zone 
assignments in western Germany and over a 
district of Berlin. However, France, not hav- 
ing participated in the Potsdam Conference, 
did not deem herself bound or committed by 
the agreements or commitments of the 
other three powers. Fearful of a possible re- 
birth of a strong central German Government 
and stressing the two devastating invasions 
of France within a short span of 32 years, 
and three invasions within a period of 68 
years, she has uncompromisingly opposed 
every effort or policy toward the establish- 
ment of any form of centralized authority 
or governmental structure for Germany. 

Perhaps it was a mistake to invite France 
to join the three victorious powers on a 
footing of equality so soon for, after all, it 
would not have been unreasonable to have 
treated her on equality with Belgium, Hol- 
land, Poland, or any other liberated country 
that also fought to the limit of its strength 
and rescurces but was forced to succumb 
and to become a part of that world domi- 
nated by the Nazi oligarchy. No doubt, the 
action of the three occupying powers was mo- 
tivated by a strong bond of sympathy and 
friendship for France as a former stanch 
ally and as one of the former great powers 
of the world. However, the France of today 
is not the France of pre-World War I. Two 
devastating wars within 32 years have done 
something to France. She has been left 
weakened industrially and commercially, she 
is torn by political strife and without the 
strong leadership of World War I to guide 
her through these difficult times, With the 
sharp disagreements between her numerous 
political parties and blocs she finds it dif- 
ficult to achieve unity as to policies or a 
constructive program to bring order out of 
chaos and to rehabilitate her economic life. 

I do not share the feeling of relief and sat- 
isfaction expressed by political writers and 
commentators on the results of the recent 
election in France. While it is true that the 
Popular Republican Movement (M. R. P.) 
emerged as the leading party in France, it 
must be remembered that the Communist 
Party came through as the second strongest 
party with the Socialists third and the others 
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trailing. The vote was: Popular Republican 
Movement 5,491,180; Communists 5,136,334; 
Socialists 4,165,813. A Communist victory 
would have meant that France too would 
have joined the group of nations now asso- 
ciated with Russia and her ideologies. As 
it is, there will have to be a coalition gov- 
ernment for France in which the Commu- 
nists will play a dominant role. A victory 
for communism would have naturally 
strengthened the Soviet drive to expand her 
orbit of influence. 

I submit that if the Communist Party were 
the second party in voting power and influ- 
ence in the United States we should have 
real cause to feel concerned about the en- 
during stability of our constitutional system 
of Government. 

I derived this encouragement out of the 
victory of the Popular Republican Movement 
and that is that it may be regarded as evi- 
dence that the French people are rousing 
themselves out of an attitude described to 
me by a high French official as one of indif- 
ference and self-pity, resigned to the un- 
tenable proposition that they have a right 
to expect that their more prosperous allies 
shall supply their needs, with glances di- 
rected especially toward the United States. 
There have been many indications that a 
considerable portion of the people instead of 
being grateful to the United States for what 
the latter has done for France show an 
attitude of disappointment and unfriendli- 
ness because the importation and distribu- 
tion of food and supplies is, according to 
their viewpoint, too restrictively controlled. 

In this situation it is perhaps a little diffi- 
cut for all of us to understand why our Gov- 
ernment and people have been so tolerant 
with the haughty and sometimes arrogant 
attitude of the former De Gaulle provisional 
government and with the attitude of the 
present government in obstructing some of 
the policies and commitments of the Pots- 
dam Conference. The only explanation that 
seems at all plausible is that there is a whole- 
hearted desire on the part of our Government 
and of the Allied Control Council and its 
subordinate agencies to solve all interna- 
tional problems and issues, no matter how 
seemingly difficult, in some amicable way 
and to surmount every obstacle that might 
tend to defeat the compelling objective of 
international accord so necessary to achieve 
the enduring peace of the world. However, 
this goal cannot be achieved if any of the 
powers seek advantages that cannot be justi- 
fied in terms of equity or fair play or if any of 
the powers subordinate the objective of world 
accord to nationalistic aims. 

There comes a time when patience ceases 
to be a virtue, and I believe the time has 
come when we must take a very definite 
stand against any attitude of noncoopera- 
tion on the part of any of the Allies and 
against tactics of obstruction of the policies 
and commitments that have been agreed 
upon for the purpose of restoring order and 
peace. Our Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, 
has given the American pecple a vivid pic- 
ture of our international negotiations and 
the necessity forced upon us to take a firm 
stand against the nationalistic aims of some 
of our allies, under which they try to ex- 
tend their spheres not only politically but 
territorially as well. 

Some way must be found to change atti- 
tudes that have become disturbingly non- 
cooperative in the negotiations intended to 
lead the way to unity of action and peace, 

The military victory of the Allies unfor- 
tunately did not carry with it an easy solu- 
tion of the old problem of the balance of 
power, nor did it decide under which politi- 
cal regime Europe shall live, or how the con- 
trol of commerce and international trade 
shall be adjusted by the interested nations. 
It may seem difficult for Great Britain to 
recognize that the absolute dominance she 
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formerly held in. the areas of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Seas can no longer be 
maintained if the rights of the other nations 
concerned are to be given proper recognition. 
Progress toward the early solution of our 
international problems is not promoted by 
her insistence upon control over most of the 
Italian colonies in the Mediterranean and 
African areas, and by keeping her troops in 
those areas in the furtherance of her plans. 

It is hoped that before too much time is 
lost, the same fine cooperation that enabled 
the Allies to win the war shall also prevail to 
win the peace. 

May I digress here long enough to voice the 
opinion that there are muny political symp- 
toms indicating that we are afflicted with an 
excess of democracy. How much longer will 
democracies like the Unitec States, France, 
and Great Britain regard with patronizing 
tolerance the arrogant efforts of foreign- 
dominated political groups to incite internal 
economic strife and unrest to further their 
very obvious purposes and, yes, even dare to 
go so far as to flaunt their disloyalty in their 
support of the foreign policies of the coun- 
try of their allegiance and in the disparage- 
ment and condemnation of the foreign poli- 
cies and aims of the country in which they 
choose to live and under the flag of which 
they seek protection anc immunity? 

How much longer will we permit these 
foreign-controlled groups, as well as our 
home-front, Government-defying pressure 
groups, to push our Government around in 
the ruthless promotion of their selfish and 
unpatriotic ends? Respect for the sover- 
eignty of our Government and its laws must 
not be permitted to deteriorate to the point 
where it is all but nonexistent. It is high 
time that we take steps to reeducate our peo- 
ple to understand the difference between lib- 
erty and license under our Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. We prefer this course to 


the course of liquidation which is the answer 
for subversive behavior when attempted in 


countries dominated by totalitarianism. 

Getting back to the problems of the civil- 
ian postal service, it was generally under- 
stood that to delay the establishment of 
essential central German agencies was to de- 
lay the rehabilitation of the German econ- 
omy under which she can be made self-sup- 
porting. The plans for a central department 
of communications and posts were prepared 
by the American representatives, under the 
direction of Brig. Gen. Frank C. Meade, as 
early as last August, but when presented for 
quadripartite agreement, the French repre- 
sentative stated that his Government could 
not subscribe to such a plan, and, therefore, 
he could not join his colleagues on the com- 
mittee to effectuate the necessary unanimous 
agreement required under the Charter to 
validate any proposal. Repeated efforts to 
bring the French in line have met with firm 
resistance. The result has been a serious 
slowing down of organizational progress and 
consequent delays in the orderly resumption 
of the German civilian postal and telecom- 
munications services. 

It was made necessary to establish zonal 
administrative organizations for each zone 
with no central control as to policies, direc- 
tives, budgeting, accounting, etc., and only 
such uniformity in operational procedure as 
could be mutually agreed upon in quadripar- 
tite meetings of the Allied Communications 
and Post Committee. Obviously in this sit- 
uation there were many inherent complica- 
tions that required most careful and tactful 
handling. Each zone set up its services for 
the time being as far as practicable under 
the established reichpost directorates (six in 
the United States zone) with plans looking 
toward bringing their operations under a 
central authority, a senior directorate, for 
each zone to supervise and control the op- 
erations of the several reichpost directorates 
within each zone. As a matter of policy the 
United States military authorities deemed it 
advisable not to be too quick to give even 


inferential support to any lurking plan for 
the dismemberment of Germany or to give 
impetus to such a plan by setting up in each 
zone separate and independent governing 
agencies. The United States effort was there- 
fore directed toward obtaining quadripartite 
agreement on the American proposals for 
a central German Department of Communi- 
cations and Posts in accordance with the 
Potsdam agreement and it was not until all 
efforts in that direction seemed doomed to 
fail in its purpose that we were given the 
green light to proceed with the organization 
of a senior directorate. 

It is necessary for the communications 
branch of the I. and A. C. Divisions to super- 
vise and control the postal and telecommu- 
nications activities within the United States 
zone. During the period of the drive for 
a central German Department of Communi- 
cations and Posts our demilitarization and 
denazification program had eliminated from 
the field of availability practically all former 
executives and supervisors of the German 
Reichpost leaving only the lower-grade su- 
pervisors and workers from which to draw 
material for executive and supervisory po- 
sitions. 

Our policy of German demilitarization and 
denazification, under extreme pressure from 
home, has been carried very aggressively to 
virtual completion. In our denazification 
drive we have probably been more zealous 
than practical. By purging practically every 
person who held any position of trust or re- 
sponsibility, either in Government depart- 
ments or in industry or commerce, on the 
broad assumption that he was more than 
a nominal Nazi just because he held a su- 
pervisory or managerial position, the United 
States military government was left without 
competent German leadership to give much- 
needed assistance in the program of reor- 
ganization and rehabilitation of the German 
economy in the United States zone. We 
were reduced to a choice from a field of a 
very limited number of old supervisors and 
managers who dared to resist the Nazi con- 
trol and therefore spent most of the 12 years 
of the Nazi regime in prison camps or in 
hiding, completely without contact with 
their former jobs, or else we had to try to 
draw on the field of younger men with no 
previous executive or supervisory experience. 

The late Gen. George S. Patton recognized 
that our policy was extreme and wished to 
keep our program on a par with the more 
practical plan of the British, the French, 
and the Russians. He saw that our extreme 
purge left us without constructive German 
leadership to help us implement our plans 
and directives. It is to be regretted that 
for his sensible and practical attitude he 
was cruelly criticized and condemned in the 
United States and forced to the humiliation 
of being transferred to another assignment, 

This purge, as applied to the German civil- 
ian postal service, resulted in the elimina- 
tion of between 75 and 85 percent of the 
officials and supervisors of the German 
Reichpost and the weeding out is still going 
on as new information is revealed as to for- 
mer connections with Nazi or Nazi-affiliated 
organizations. 

This system of purging also reaches into 
the strata of civil-service employees such as 
clerks and letter carriers, also non-civil- 
service employees, so-called workers. As 
illustrative of the result of our extremely 
rigid denazification purges, the experience of 
the Munich Reichpost Directorate may be 
cited. Here the purge eliminated 85 percent 
of the top officials, 65 percent of the minor 
Officials, 35 percent of the civil-service em- 
ployees (clerks and carriers), and 14 percent 
of the non-civil-service employees. Here ap- 
proximately 12,000 employees and officials out 
of a total of 34,000 in the Munich Reichpost 
Directorate, or 35 percent were purged. 

Now visualize, if you will, what such a raid 
on the official staff and personnel of the Post 
Office Department, on the postal service of 
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the Washington, D. C., post office or Chicago 
Boston, or San Francisco would do to Uncle 
Sam’s postal service, or what it would do 
to any other well-organized public, commer. 
cial, or industrial institution. Yet experi. 
ence proves over and over again that when 
there is an important job to be done and 
there is a deep impelling realization of the 
importance of doing that job well, no diffi- 
culties seem to be insurmountable, and so in 
spite of the handicap of a decimated German 
postal and telecommunications personnel, of 
destroyed or damaged postal buildings, equip- 
ment and facilities and of disrupted trans. 
portation, the German civilian postal service, 
thanks to the fine cooperation we received 
from the Army, has resumed operations and 
is functioning on a level adequate to meet, 
in the order of priority, the needs of the 
occupation forces, the military government 
units, the German governmental agencies, 
the welfare organizations, and _ essential 
civilian services. 

Having reestablished domestic postal sery- 
ice for all of Germany our next aim was to 
establish international postal service. We 
set our target date for April 1 for the in- 
auguration of this service and I am pleased 
to say that this service was actually started 
April 1 as planned. This proposal had the 
support of our British colleague from the 
start but was accomplished only after wear- 
ing down many objections by our Russian 
and French colleagues in our quadripartite 
meetings. 

This service was initially limited to corre- 
spondence of a purely private or family nature 
of nonillustrated post cards and letters up 
to 20 grams. This service is to be expanded 
to include nontransactional and _trans- 
actional communications when the State, 
Treasury, War, and Post Office Departments 
may agree upon the advisability of such fur- 
ther expansion, subject to approval on a 
quadripartite basis for all of Germany or, if 
no agreement, then on a unilateral basis for 
the United States zone. This also applies to 
parcel post. 

In the light of our experience, may I say, 
parenthetically, that we found it a little diffi- 
cult to understand a seeming attitude of 
aloofness on the part of the Post Office De- 
partment toward the rehabilitation of the 
German communications system which after 
all is a part of our Government’s solemn com- 
mitment and common bond with our Allies 
to reconstruct the economic life of Germany, 
out of a realm of devastation and chaos. 

The Post Office Department did not seem 
to see its way clear to release any qualified 
supervisory officials or post office inspectors 
from its organization, on the explanation 
that they could not be spared. The seven 
post office inspectors and one railway mail 
service official released by the Army Postal 
Service for transfer to the postal section of 
the United States military government had 
no encouragement from the Post Office De- 
partment as to their reemployment and 
seniority rights in the postal service if they 
chose to remain with our organization in 
Germany. 

However, the Executive order of April 11, it 
is good to know, now gives them the assurance 
they have been waiting for. 

Fortunately, several very good officials who 
have retired from the postal service joined 
our organization and are doing a splendid 
job in the postal section of the United States 
military government, Germany. You know 
them well—Frank Ellis, Steve Cisler, and Tom 
Randles. I am sure they would wish me to 
extend their cordial greetings to all of you. 

Because of the very high regard I entertain 
for the soundness and stability of the United 
States postal service it is inconceivable that 
this organization of considerably more than 
a quarter of a million of high-type employees 
with thousands of supervisory officials, post- 
masters, assistant postmasters, and inspec- 
tors would have faltered or suffered in repu- 











tation for efficiency if from that organization 
12 to 20 men would have been temporarily 
assigned with the United States military gov- 
ernment in Germany as a part of an organi- 
zation that is charged with carrying out one 
of the most serious and responsible commit- 
ments ever undertaken by the United States 
Government—that is to insure the stability 
of Europe and the enduring peace of the 
world. 

Many of the international issues have in 
them the germs of distrust, suspicion, fear, 
prejudice, or even hatred. These issues must 
be resolved if we are to have international 
accord and a just and enduring peace. I 
feel that our Government has never asso- 
ciated itself with a more serious or profound 
responsibility. People here at home, per- 
haps too far removed personally from con- 
tact with the seriousness of world conditions 
as observed in Europe, I am afraid do not 
fully realize or wish to acknowledge definite 
obligations to support and back up the 
United States military government in Ger- 
many, so that our commitments as expressed 
in various charters but especially in the 
Potsdam Conference, shall not be scandal- 
ized either through failure to hold steadfast 
to the objectives to which we are committed 
or through our failure to give proper sup- 
port and strength to the American organiza- 
tions in Europe charged with carrying the 
ball for Uncle Sam. 

Authorities in Washington, therefore, can- 
not afford to be indifferent to their responsi- 
bilities toward our solemn commitments to 
attain our goal of restoring order in a war- 
. weary world and to promote international ac- 
cord and enduring peace. There must be 
provided such organizational strength, 
staffed by officials and personnel of such 
character, integrity, ability, and experience 
as shall measure up to the job to be done 
and as shall be equal in skill and capacity 
with the representatives of the other great 
powers in dealing with the economic, politi- 
cal, and diplomatic problems to be resolved 
on an international basis. 

I wish that I had the persuasive influence 
to impress this important phase of our over- 
seas problem upon the responsible adminis- 
trative authorities. I would have them 
understand that whether we like it or not we, 
as the most potential stabilizing influence 
among the major nations, cannot escape be- 
hind the transparent curtain that we are 
not concerned with the affairs of the world 
beyond our own shores. 

Modern developments in the field of com- 
munications, transportation, and economic 
relations, as well as the interdependence of 
nations make the old idea of aloofness and 
snug security as obsolete and as out-moded 
as the transoceanic sailing vessels. 

That being so, we cannot afford to be hesi- 
tant in encouraging high-grade men and 
women to accept with the United States mili- 
tary government in Germany assignments 
for which they are especially qualified and 
trained. 

We, as a world power, have too much at 
stake to send amateurs to deal with skilled 
professionals in the great game of interna- 
tional relations. Without a keen realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of this problem there 
is grave danger that men and women will 
be placed in assignments in the European 
theater for which they have no adequate 
training, qualifications, or aptitude, and 
therefore not able to properly represent and 
protect our interests in dealing with their 
Opposites in international negotiations. I 
regret to have to make this observation, that 
through the hysterical pressure brought upon 
the War Department to speed up the demo- 
bilization of the American Army and Navy, a 
condition was created in the United States 
military government in Germany that made 
it very difficult to maintain orderly and effi- 
clent operations. The replacement of Army 
and Navy personnel, and especially of officers 
in very responsibkie positions, imposed such 
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@ heavy turn-over that continuity of author- 
ity and functional procedure was almost 
completely disrupted. Replacements, if and 
when received, had to start from scratch 
without benefit of having understudied the 
job and many times without experience or 
knowledge of the serious problems pending 
when their predecessors were relieved to re- 
turn to the States. This, of course, is gradu- 
ally leveling itself off, but, because of this 
yielding to pressure, our military government 
in Germany has been deprived of many able 
executives and administrative officers whose 
experience and knowledge is sorely needed. 

The danger now is that unless the Gov- 
ernment is very careful in the selection of 
replacements, men and women will find their 
way into responsible assignments not so 
much because of their qualifications but be- 
cause they sense an opportunity for self- 
advantage such as an opportunity to see 
Europe at Government expense or other 
forms of exploitation that may seem tempt- 
ing to them. It should not be enough for 
the applicants to indicate that they are will- 
ing to accept assignments with the United 
States military government in Europe but a 
closer investigation should be made into 
antecedents, special reasons for desiring to 
accept a European assignment and special 
qualifications to meet the requirements of 
the job to which assignment is to be made. 
Believe me, the British, French, and Russians 
are not indifferent in their selection of offi- 
cials to represent their respective govern- 
ments in the field of international relations, 
nor are they constantly changing their staff 
officers. Changes are made only when the 
best interest of their respective governments 
make that seem expedient or advisable. Our 
Government cannot afford to be less careful 
or firm in the exercise of its control over this 
very important phase of our mission in 
Europe. 

No one who has had the opportunity to see 
and brush against the devastation, the pov- 
erty, and the economic distortions of Europe 
can escape a feeling first of dismay and dis- 
couragement and then a feeling of revulsion 
and bitterness toward those responsible for 
this awful and terrifying world catastrophe 
and then a sense of pity for the innocent 
victims of the events of the past 7 years and 
finally a firm resolve that no matter how 
difficult, how hopeless, how impossible it may 
seem to rescue the world from its suffering, 
sorrow, fear, distrust, prejudices, and selfish 
nationalistic aims, the challenge must be met 
no matter how great the sacrifice. This 
challenge, in the very nature of the circum- 
stances, is leveled more especially at the na- 
tions and people whose blessing of liberty 
and freedom of action have been preserved in 
spite of the cataclysm of a war unprecedent- 
ed in the destruction of life, property, and 
resources, as well as in the shattering of 
cherished ideals, faith, and hope. 

In the renewal of our faith in the justice of 
a divine providence, we shall find the inspira- 
tion, the guidance, and the charity to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of a favored people 
to God and to humanity. 





Withholding United States Aid to Satel- 
lites Urged To Oppose Soviet Expan- 
sion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorn. I include the fole. - 
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lowing article by Constantine Brown 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
July 14, 1946: 


WITTHOLDING UNITED STATES Arp TO SATELLITES 
Urcep To Oppose Soviet EXPANSION 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Important domestic, political, and eco- 
nomic matters which affect the American 
people more immediately and directly than 
foreign situations have shoved somewhat into 
the background recent developments in Faris 
and other parts of the world. However, these 
are more telling on the future of price con- 
trols, congressional elections, and other im- 
portant domestic issues than it appears to 
the average citizen. 

The tension between the western powers 
on the one hand and the Soviet empire on 
the other which developed within a few weeks 
after VJ-day continues and there are no in- 
dications that it will subside in the near 
future. 

This tension extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and embraces in one form or an- 
other the whole globe. In Europe it has taken 
an acute form in spite of the apparent ocva- 
sional conciliatory attitude of Foreign 
Minister Molotov. In Asia it has taken the 
shape of bitter opposition by the Yenan Com- 
munists to any lasting peace formula pre- 
sented by Gen. George C. Marshall, Presi- 
dent Truman’s special envoy to China, and 
in accentuated military preparations of the 
Russian forces in northern Korea. These 
latter give much food for thought to General 
MacArthur, who is responsible for the safety 
of the American force under Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hodges which is in southern Korea as a 
police force until some final decision regard- 
ing the fate of that country has been reached, 


COMPROMISE CONSIDERED WEAKNESS 


In South America the Moscow sympa- 
thizers are shouting at the top of their voices 
against’ American imperialism and are de- 
nouncing Washington policies as aimed at 
subjugation of the Southern Hemisphere. 
Short-wave broadcasts from Moscow which 
reach that cantinent for 3 to 4 hours every 
day are helping along the anti-American 
propaganda of the local Moscow-subsidized 
units. 

All efforts of the administration to find 
a modus vivendi with Russia have so far 
failed lamentably. At first President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Byrnes went 
on the theory that kindness and coopera- 
tion would pay better dividends than harsh 
talk. This explained the American appease- 
ment policies during the first few months 
after VJ-day. The Kremlin did not inter- 
pret the American patience and willingness 
to reach compromises at the expense of this 
country’s prestige and principles as good- 
will gestures. The willingness of the Amer- 
ican Government to give in to most of Rus- 
sia’s demands was regarded as an indication 
of weakness and impotence. 

The eastern mind believes in and respects 
physical rather than moral power. The con- 
cessions offered the U.S. S. R. until the first 
Paris conference last April coincided with 
rapid demobilization of the American mili- 
tary, air, and naval forces, with a chain of 
spectacular strikes and with mutinies in the 
armed forces. It is not surprising that the 
11 men who control the destinies of the Rus- 
sian Empire believed that the developments 
in the United States indicate the beginning 
of the social revolution in the United States. 


THOUSANDS OF AGENTS HERE 


There are thousands of Russian agents in 
the United States. Politbureal relies on 
their reports when it formulates policies. 
These men are able and astute observers, 
but have closed minds. Their training does 
not permit them to see the various facets 
of life in a country as different from the 
U. 8. S. R. as the United States. The dis- 
satisfaction of the soldiers, the large num- 
ber of workers in kev industries who went 
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on strike, and other squabbles inevitable in 
a free country were interpreted by Kremlin 
“ears” as an indication that the old- 
fashioned form of American democracy was 
on the way out. 

These reports, together with the fact that 
the American military forces all over the 
world were being drastically pruned encour- 
aged Moscow in its belief that the American 
Government’s appeasing policy was forced on 
it by the weakness of the American political 
system. Hence there was no reason why the 
Russian diplomats should not press their de- 
mands and try to obtain every possible gain 
in-the four corners of the globe. 

When the second Paris conference met in 
June the Soviet representatives discovered 
that Mr. Byrnes was not in a particularly 
yielding mood. The Soviet foreign policy 
can at times gives the impression of flexi- 
bility. And Mr. Molotov made concessions. 
In fact, however, neither the agreement that 
the question, of the Italian colonies be post- 
poned for another year nor the decision to 
internationalize Trieste and the adjacent 
territories represented a solution to the prob- 
lem. They were mere palliatives to give 
Russia more time to press her demands at a 
more opportune moment. The internation- 
alization of the Trieste areas is recognized as 
a mere makeshift arrangement which in all 
likelihood will last only a few weeks after the 
last American and British forces which are 
garrisoning the Morgan line have been with- 
drawn. 

HAS NO ILLUSIONS 


If some of Mr. Byrnes’ associates in Paris 
report him correctly, the Secretary of State 
has no illusions about Russia’s intention in 
regard to Europe. Not only is he convinced 
that the Muscovites intend to stay in all the 
encroached territory, but he is said to be- 
lieve that they intend to expand their zone 
of influence as far west toward the Channel 
as possible. Britain’s actual weakness and 
America’s apparent impotence are playing an 
important role in Moscow’s well-defined pro- 
gram. 

There is an American military force in 
Europe today. This force is too’small to op- 
pose by force a further Soviet expansion 
westward and too large to keep out of trou- 
ble in the event minor incidents cccur. The 
American contingents have been left in Ger- 
many, in Austria, and on the disputed Ital- 
ian-Yugoslav line in accordance with com- 
mitments made during the war. 

President Roosevelt envisaged during the 
Yalta conference that the United States 
would be able to maintain some 1,500,000 men 
across the Atlantic for a number of years. 
The suggestion of his military advisers that 
as soon as an armistice was concluded the 
men themselves and public opinion at home 
would not allow the maintenance of such a 
large force remained unheeded. Today the 
American contingent represents less than 5 
percent of the number regarded necessary by 
Mr. Roosevelt to bring about a just peace. 


TRIESTE COMPROMISE EXPLAINED 


Because of the size of this army and dan- 
gers to which it may be exposed, particu- 
larly from some of Russia’s satellites, Secre- 
tary Byrnes is attempting to bring about the 
signature of peace treaties which would jus- 
tify the immediate withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can forces located in danger spots. 

This also will explain in the near future 
whatever concessions the Secretary of State 
may be willing to make in regard to Austria 
where the 11,000 men under the command of 
Lt. Gen. Mark Clark are considered by com- 
petent military authorities as mere hostages. 

The acceptance of Russia’s demands in 
Europe and other parts of the world where 
we are facing overwhelming Red armies is 
not, however, the answer to our desire for a 
lasting peace. Thirst for territorial expan- 
sion and domination of other peoples’ ter- 
ritories is like an illness which spreads and 
destroys all the tissues unless it is stopped by 


medical or surgical intervention. None of 
the western powers have any desire to “op- 
erate” or to stop by force Russian penetra- 
tions all over the world. But some of Mr. 
Byrnes’ advisers believe there still is a pos- 
sibility of isolating the microbe, by a stern 
refusal to indorse her encroachments and by 
a@ policy of refraining from any kind of as- 
sistance to the Soviet satellites. 





Prevention of Unwarranted Price 
Increases 


REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at this hour no one can predict 
what the future of the OPA is going to 
be in the next few months. It may well 
be that Congress will approve a bill pro- 
viding for the decontrol of certain items, 
and it is certain that if OPA is properly 
administered in the next year, in case 
it is extended, that it should remove 
controls from commodities where the 
supply becomes reasonably equal with 
the demand. 

I do, however, know that the time will 
come in the not far distant future when 
there will not be any controls to prevent 
increases in the cost of living. In any 
event, it is of more fundamental im- 
portance than the OPA can ever be for 
the people of the Nation to be prepared 
by their own efforts to resist unwarranted 
and unjustified increases in the prices of 
certain commodities. 

Furthermore, to the extent that the 
people are able to take effective action to 
discourage such unwarranted and un- 
justified increases, they will be acting to 
the benefit of those producers and dis- 
tributors who do not take advantage of 
opportunities to raise their prices beyond 
a fair economic level. 

For all these reasons I have felt it im- 
portant at the present time to introduce 
legislation which would provide the peo- 
ple of the Nation with the necessary in- 
formation which would enable them in 
an effective and discriminating fashion 
to withhold their purchases from specific 
commodities, the prices of which have 
sharply increased. 

I have accordingly prepared and in- 
troduced today a bill which will provide 
at much more frequent and regular in- 
tervals, of not longer than 1 week, in- 
formation on changes in prices on the 
Select list of goods and services which 
are significant components of the cost 
of living. The bill provides specifically 
for an expansion of the services of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in this field. 
The text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Labor, acting through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, is hereby authorized and directed 
to secure information not less frequently 
than once each week on changes in retail 
prices for a selected list of goods and services 
determined by the Secretary of Labor to be 
significant components of the cost of living. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Bureau shall make such information 
widely available to the public generally at 
least once each week. The date published 
shall contain information on changes in re. 
tail prices of the individual items in various 
localities and on a Nation-wide basis. The 
Bureau shall maintain mailing lists for 
prompt service to any organization or in. 
dividual in the United States requesting such 
information on the movement of prices, 
Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. This authorization 
shall be in addition to sums for cost-of-living 
studies and reports provided for in the Labor- 
Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1947, 


Thus the passage of my bill will make 
it possible for the consumers of America 
to know from week to week what items 
in their living costs have advanced most 
sharply and which ones on the other 
hand have been held at a reasonably 
stable level. It is obviously impractical 
for the people to resist a general upward 
trend in prices by not buying anything 
at all. Neither would such action be 
equitable on their part, since we can rea- 
sonably expect that in fields where com- 
petition is strong, production vigorous, 
and where wise counsels prevail, prices 
will be held at fair economic levels. 

The thing that really is needed is to 
enable the people to select specific cases 
where unwarranted price increases have 
taken place and to withhold their pur- 
chases as to those particular things. The 
central purpose of my bill is to make 
this possible in all the communities of 
the country. 





Clason’s Tax Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House the need for a reduc- 
tion in Federal income taxes if and when 
subsidies are removed from farm and 
other products. In the last fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1946, these subsidies were 
at least $2,644,380,000—much more if 
Government grants indirectly helping 
various groups of people were included. 
Some of these subsidies, terminated by 
the Senate-passed OPA bill, are: Butter, 
$34,444,000; flour, $208,000,000; livestock, 
$684,000,000; dairy products, $496,500,- 
000; beef, $40,000,000; sheep, $36,000,000; 
oil seeds, $61,000,000; and petroleum, 
$112,522,000. 

As the ending of butter subsidies is 
credited with increasing the price of but- 
ter 11 cents a pound, of dairy subsidies 
increasing milk 3 cents a quart on the 
average, and of various cuts of meats by 
several cents a pound it is obvious that 
American housewives are entitled to keep 
in their pocketbooks the money collected 
from them by the United States Treasury 
to pay for these subsidies which will no 
longer be paid. 











APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


My remarks have brought many com- 
ments of approval. Immediate action is 
necessary. I believe my colleagues will 
agree with the following editorial from 
the Springfield (Mass.) Evening Union of 
July 12, 1946: 

CLASON’S TAX PROPOSAL 


With the removal of Federal subsidies on 
food, Representative CHARLEs R. CLASON, of 
the Second Massachusetts District, proposes 
that the Government cut the withholding tax 
on pay rolls by an amount equal to the 
amount of the subsidies. The Springfield 
Congressman said that the anticipated saving 
to the Government of about $2,500,000,000 
should be passed along to the taxpayers. He 
declared: 

“That will permit our people to pay in- 
creased prices insofar as they represent ter- 
minated subsidies. Since the Government 
collected taxes to make the subsidy payments, 
it is only fair that the taxes be cut as the 
subsidies end.” 

It is such devices as Mr. CLason suggested 
that will serve to counterbalance any bulge 
toward inflation that may appear before the 
traditional laws of competition restore a bal- 
anced market and a balanced price struc- 
ture. Subsidy payments have amounted to 
about a quarter of the withholding tax, 
roughly speaking, and restoration of that 
amount to the income of the taxpayer should 
compensate for increased food prices, per- 
haps with something left over to act as a 
shock absorber for rises in other commodi- 
ties in the next few months. 

People on the whole are too likely to dis- 
regard the implications of tax advances and 
the disbursements from tax revenues. The 
average man may believe that there is no 
alternative to his paying more money for 
food than to settle his grocery and meat bill 
at higher prices, without a chance of com- 
pensating for his loss. 

Representative Ciason forcefully brings to 
mind the direct relation between expensive 
Government programs and the taxpayer’s 
dollar in his current proposal. The Govern- 
ment itself, no doubt, has other plans for 
diverting the amount saved on subsidies to 
other projects. It is notable that taxes once 
enacted have only a slight chance of being 
rescinded. Temporary taxes have a way of 
becoming permanent. Yet in this case, logic 
points to the advisability of using the sub- 
sidy taxes in a direct effort to combat even 
transient inflation by subsidizing the buyer, 
instead of the seller—and doing it with the 
buyer’s own hard-earned money. 

There are, of course, many millions of 
Americans who are not taxed by the with- 
holding method. Mr. Criason asked the 
House to consider immediately methods of 
aiding those in this category who are not 
subject to the withholding tax, as part of 
his over-all plan to offset rising prices result- 
ing from the end of the food subsidies. He 
placed special emphasis on those with small 
fixed incomes who will find advances in the 
price of their food a serious additional drain 
on their pocketbooks. 

The tendency to increase food prices is 
evident, though not in the degree that was 
anticipated by those who fought for the re- 
tention of OPA. A newspaper survey of the 
Nation's principal cities indicates a general 
hold-the-line attitude, in spite of steep price 
increasés in some instances and continuing 
Scarcities in some lines. The survey shows 
that meat and dairy prices are up substan- 
tially, though supplies of meat are increas- 
ing. This exception to holding the line 
points up the necessity of helping the con- 
nna of food, whose needs are constant and 

eat. 

The Clason plan, if adopted by Congress, 
would result in a strategic stop-gap that 
would tide consumers over until food sup- 
plies are again in normal abundance, with 
prices responsive to the law of supply and 





demand. In fact, it seems the most logical 
step the Government can take to help the 
greatest number of people at a cost that is 
wholly discountable, since it would be repre- 
sented by an amount already being paid out 
in the form of subsidies which would no 
longer be in effect. 





Can Congress Cure Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of TIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include two 
editorials which illustrate the need of 
machinery for promoting better team- 
work between Congress and the Presi- 
dent, such as the legislative reorgan- 
ization bill provides for in the proposed 
Policy Committee and the Joint Legisla- 
tive-Executive Council: 


[From the Minneapolis Star Journal of July 
3, 1946] 
CONGRESS ON STRIKE 


President Truman strongly implied in his 
Saturday speech to the Nation that Congress 
had stalled on an OPA decision. The Pres- 
ident was right. Congress has dallied not 
only on OPA, but on the draft, the loan to 
Britain, and almost every other important 
question which has come before it in recent 
months. The country had a right to know, 
long before price controls expired, what the 
future was to hold in that respect. 

These same Congressmen shout vengeance 
when labor stoppages halt production, but 
they have been on a virtual strike since VJ- 
day. 

Many of*them, of course, are away from 
Washington for the primary election cam- 
paigns, though the do-nothingness and dis- 
cord were apparent long before that neces- 
sity arose. 

Congress could help get itself out of the 
doldrums by passing the La Follette-Mon- 
roney reorganization bill. That measure 
provides for majority and minority policy 
committees, also a legislative-executive coun- 
cil to maintain relations with the adminis- 
tration. It overhauls the whole system of 
standing committees, some of which now are 
overworked and some of which do virtually 
nothing. Unfortunately, the bill does little 
to correct filibusters and other time-wasters. 

The bill provides for $15,000 congressional 
salaries, in place of the present $10,000. 
Such a raise long has been needed and would 
obviate the $2,500 expense account subter- 
fuge, in which the Senate finally has joined 
the House. The expense of holding con- 
gressional office comes high and the larger 
salary should attract talented men. 

Indeed, Congress might add a sound pen- 
sion system. Surely men like Senator SuHip- 
sTgapD, who have given their prime years to 
public service, should be able to retire under 
some sort of social security. 

Let Congress get busy. An orderly dis- 
patch of legislative matters would be a 
splendid example to a nation which needs 
primarily to get down to business, 


[From the Houston Post of July 3, 1946] 
CAN CONGRESS CURE ITSELF? 


The present cleavage between the two 
Houses of Congress on price control extension 
clearly demonstrates the need for just the 
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kind of streamlining provided for in the 
modernizing bill now before the legislative 
bodies. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
a stop-gap OPA extension measure by a vote 
of 283 to 61. But the Senate appears to be 
in no mood to agree on what, if anything, 
should be done about interim or permanent 
price legislation. Sentiment in the upper 
House ranges all the way between that of Sen- 
ator WaGner, for OPA extension, to that of 
Senator O’DaANnIEL, whose opposition to price 
control is even more vigorous than Senator 
TaFr’s. 

The current indecision argues for congres- 
sional streamlining in still another way. The 
legislative branch should have determined 
the fate of price control months ago, if only 
for the sake of the public’s nerves and the 
businessman's blood pressure. If producers 
and consumers could have looked ahead with 
full knowledge that price control was going 
to be continued for a year past June 30, or 
even that it was going to end for good on that 
date, then we could at least have faced the 
future with resignation or certainty. 

The bill to modernize Congress may not 
guarantee that conditions like the present 
one will not arise again, but it would do a 
great deal to enable both houses to work 
faster and more efficiently. First, it would 
reduce the number of congressional com- 
mittees, but it also would provide each com- 
mittee with a group of appointed experts to 
do the greater part of the spadework on facts 
and figures. 

The bill further provides for a joint Sen- 
ate-House committee to coordinate the ef- 
forts of the Houses and make for better 
teamwork on legislation. There would be 
another joint council to improve liaison be- 
tween the legislative and executive branches. 

There is, we regret to say, no indication 
that action on the streamlining proposals is 
certain to be taken at the present session of 
Congress. The provisions of the bill are com- 
plicated, and to some minds they may seem 
revolutionary. Furthermore, the elimina- 
tion of certain committees is sure to be op- 
posed by some of those Members of Congress 
who would lose prestige thereby. 

The general attitude toward the bill is such 
that one wonders whether Congress actually 
has the temerity to streamline itself. Cer- 
tain Members of the House and the Senate 
do have the requisite honesty and courage, 
for they have worked hard to frame the 
streamliner bill. And it is time these Mem- 
bers had the whole-hearted support of the 
public. 





Need for Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the rising 
cost of food and other commodities since 
the price-control law expired on June 30 
has already made itself felt to the point 
where the American people are disturbed. 
They are disturbed because they realize 
that the value of their dollar has already 
depreciated by anywhere from 20 to 25 
percent insofar as the purchase of the 
necessities of life go. : 

The city of Providence, R. I., has taken 
official cognizance of the fact and has 
adopted a resolution calling upon the 
Congress of the United States to speedily 
reenact legislation designed to prevent 
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the spiral of inflation which seems about 
to engulf our Nation; and, under leave 
already granted me, I include in my re- 
marks the following resolution adopted 
by the City Council of the City of Provi- 
dence, R. I.: 


Whereas the President of these United 
States has deemed it advisable to veto that 
act passed by Congress continuing in force 
controls over commodities and services neces- 
sary to preserve the economic stabilization of 
our country, because said act would not in 
fact keep down prices; and 

Whereas in consequence whereof, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration terminated on 
June 30, 1946, and all price controls have 
come to an end; and 

Whereas there are still not enough mate- 
rials or available housing to satisfy the pent- 
up demand of the people and especially the 
returning war veterans for such goods and 
housing; and 

Whereas failure to restore price controls 
over commodities, manufactured goods, and 
rents will lead to wild inflation, to be followed 
by economic disorder; and 

Whereas the public welfare of this country 
requires and demands a continuance of nec- 
essary controls through the reconversion pe- 
riod to forestall such “boom and bust” era: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this City Council of the 
City of Providence in the State of Rhode 
Island calls upon the United States House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Senate to speedily reenact legislation de- 
signed to prevent the spiral of inflation 
which seems about to engulf our Nation; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That engrossed copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Rhode Island Mem- 
bers of the National Congress, namely, Sen- 
ators Prerer G. Gerry and THEODORE F. 
GREEN and Congressmen JOHN E. FoGArTy 
and AIME J. FORAND,. 





New Price Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Stinday Star of July 14, 1946: 


NEW PRICE BILL 


When he vetoed the OPA extension bill last 
month, President Truman said he had chosen 
an alternative which enabled him “to call 
upon the Congress to give the American 
people a real, workable price control law.” 
And in his radio talk that evening he urged 
the people of the country to join with him 
tn making this demand upon the Congress. 

It is a fair inference that the President has 
been disappointed in both respects. For a 
few days after the veto the congressional 
mail ran heavily in support of Mr. Truman. 
But the volume dwindled quickly, and in 
recent days some Senators have found their 
mail about evenly divided between those op- 
posing and those favoring OPA. Certainly 
there has not been forthcoming the wide- 
spread and sustained public pressure on Con- 
gress for which the President must have 
hoped. And this lack of pressure for a real, 
workable price-control law is reflected in the 
new bill which the Senate has passed. 

This bill may prove less objectionable to 
the President than its predecessor in that it 


does not contain the Taft and Wherry 
amendments to which he had taken particu- 
lar exception in his veto message. Never- 
theless, it is so loaded with exemptions, many 
of which are designed to promote the inter- 
ests of special groups, that it falls far short 
of meeting the standards laid down by Mr. 
Truman. 

Because of this it is freely predicted that 
the President will also veto this bill if it 
finally emerges from Congress in substantially 
its present form. Perhaps he will do so, but 
the fact remains that Mr. Truman would be 
amply justified in taking the other course. 
He brought the deficiencies of the earlier bill, 
as he saw them, to the attention of the 
people. He sought their support. And he 
gave Congress an opportunity to reconsider 
its earlier action in the light of the objec- 
tions he had raised. On the basis of these 
facts, the President may conclude that he 
has done all that he properly could do, and 
that it would be better to,sign the new bill, 
with such controls as it may include after 
the House acts, than to write another veto 
and run the grave risk of getting no legis- 
lation. 





Common Sense and OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a talk on price control by William K. 
Jackson: 


For the first time in 5 years we as a Nation 
have had opportunity to watch markets and 
business function without Government price 
control. The President’s veto of the OPA 
extension bill restored—temporarily at 
least—-the greatest measure of freedom the 
market place and business enterprise have 
known since the imposition of wartime regu- 
lations. 

Now the natural forces are at work in the 
market place, These forces are operating to 
bring about the countless readjustments 
necessary to balance supply and demand, re- 
turn trade to its usual channels, expand pro- 
duction, and to counteract the inflationary 
trend. 

The inflationary pressure for higher prices, 
it must be borne in mind, springs basically 
from the tremendous expenditures for war 
and Federal borrowing to finance the Gov- 
ernment’s deficits. That is the root of the 
inflation problem. Under the wisest admin- 
istration, OPA can operate only as a second- 
ary control over prices. An end to Federal 
deficit spending and removal of obstacles to 
full production over the long run would ke 
far more effective than OPA controls in sta- 
bilizing prices, 

Whether or not Congress revives OPA, this 
period of freedom from price control is a 
valuable experience for every one of us. It 
gives us a chance to look at the facts and 
do our own thinking. For weeks this coun- 
try has been bombarded with frightening 
predictions of what would happen if OPA 
expired. These “scare” forecasts naturally 
came mostly from those who want Congress 
to continue price control without change. 

Now we face the realities in which we 
live—worker, farmer, clerk, businessman, 
wife, and family. We can read the black 
headlines, the excited prediction of soaring 
prices, the endless discussions of price con- 
trol—and then go to the butcher, the baker, 
and the department store and see for our- 
selves. 
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One lesson we learn in periods like this 
is that news mostly dwells on abnormali- 
ties. News, as the saying goes, is the man 
biting the dog. For every price mark-up 
which made the headlines lately, there were 
thousands of prices maintained unchangeq 
after OPA expired June 30. 

The proof of price-control theory will be in 
the experiences of millions of consumers who 
have opportunity to observe on their own 
what happens in a relatively free market, 

Once again in the past fortnight we have 
seen something we all know but occasion- 
ally forget. That one thing is the common 
sense of the average American citizen. | 
have seen that common sense go to work any 
number of times. So have you. 

The last and most dramatic occasion was 
on a December afternoon nearly 5 years ago, 
Do you remember the national tailspin we 
went into on the day of Pearl Harbor? Do 
yOu remember the rumors that followed— 
that our fleet was gone; the Japs would land 
in California; that air raids would smash 
our cities? It took us more than a week to 
calm down, to go to work, to use our com- 
mon sense—but we did, and we won our war 
because we had faith in ourselves and in each 
other, 

We have another war on our hands right 
now against a more insidious enemy than 
human beings from some other land. This 
war is. against the forces of inflation, of boom 
and bust, and of economic disintegration. 

We shall win that war, too—and in the 
same fashion as we defeated the Japanese. 
Our weapons will be production—this time 
the production of goods for our own con- 
sumption; another will be our faith in each 
Other and our willingness to work; the 
strongest weapon of all will be our ability to 
face reality—to use American common sense, 

What is the first reality? Just this: For- 
get whether Congress or the President ended 
price control. Price control was over before 
a Congressman voted, and before the Presi- 
dent had written a line of his veto message. 

You, the average consumer, could see from 
day to day that it was over. You saw it in 
the black market, in the tie-in sale, in the 
under-the-counter goods only a few could 
buy. You saw it in the distress buying of 
real estate at high prices—people were no 
longer buying houses; they were buying 
housing, and thus escaping rent controls. 

You could see that price control was over 
by a glance at empty shelves—no mer- 
chandise, but with an OPA price tag on the 
ledge. You could see it in the decline of 
quality in clothing, in furniture, in service, 
in portions of restaurant food. 

Common sense told you that price control 
Was gone, and that all the talk of con- 
tinuance was a bureaucratic din covering up 
the crash. 

There’s a second reality we should face in 
the same manner. That is that no one group 
was responsible for the sudden death of 
OPA. The Government official was not to 
blame—even angels could not make such 4 
distortion really work. There is no law that 
could be written or amended that could con- 
trol the complexity of the daily lives of 149,- 
000,000 free citizens. 

The businessman was not to blame for the 
death of OPA. Every tradition in the field 
of business was violated by that act—the 
tradition of service, of competition, of find- 
ing a way to a bigger share of the market by 
doing a better selling or producing or servic- 
ing job. 

The consumer was not to blame for the 
passing of OPA. He had the need, and he 
had the money for goods that are part of 
the American way of living. He believed in 
the policy of “work hard, spend hard, save 
what's left for a rainy day.” Everyone may 
not like that policy, but it’s a reality through 
which Americans have more telephones, more 
automobiles, more machines, and more zest 
out of life. 











What about the realities that lie ahead? 
They are even more important than those we 
have just recognized. Let’s take a look at a 
few of them. 

First of all, we ought to gct out of our minds 
that without OPA the consumer is at the 
mercy of the merchant, the manufacturer, 
or the farmer. We still have the strongest 
law of all to protect us, and, believe me, it is 
working now and will go on working. 

It’s the law of supply and demand. It’s 
the law that works when you need a suit and 
I have a suit to sell. Unless your house has 
burned down in the night and left you 
nothing but your night clothes, you can wait 
a few days or even a few weeks for that new 
suit. The longer you wait, the more I begin 
to think that I could take a little less for the 
suit, to get you to buy it now. 

That process will go on now, tomorrow, and 
forever—and it’s a sure cure for unfair prices, 
so long as everyone does his part. Your part 
may be making the suit, and my part the 
selling of it. We both have our parts to do. 

So, common sense tells us that there always 
has been and always will be a natural and 
automatic regulator between buyer and seller, 
and that no one has to make it work. It has 
both a self-starter and good brakes. 

Our next reality is this: You can’t ‘be 
gouged by some vague thing called “busi- 
ness,” or “distribution,” or by just “retailers” 
or “manufacturers.” 

Let’s forget labels and abstractions and 
just think in terms of people. Take your 
grocer, for example, He’s a real person. You 
know his name and he knows yours. He has 
been serving you for 10 years, possibly, and 
he has had to worry and hustle to keep your 
patronage. Isn’t it just common sense to 
realize that there’s more profit for him in 
keeping you as a customer for another 10 
years than in squeezing a few unfair dollars 
out of you in the next few months and los- 
ing you for good? 

Or let’s look at the auto dealer in your 
town. He will want to.make a profit on the 
next car he sells to you, but there are also 
other profits he will keep in mind—the profit 
from servicing your car so long as you have 
it, and the profit on repair parts and on the 
next car you buy. 

Then, again, there’s the department store 
where you have a charge account. There is 
no more competitive business anywhere than 
in the department store field. Is it reason- 
able to think that with hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars invested in buildings, equip- 
ment, and merchandise, that the department 
store owner will let you build up a life-time 
grudge for a few weeks’ extra profits? 

Wherever you go to spend a hard-earned 
dollar, you will be dealing with people— 
decent people, smart people, who can be 
counted on to see a little beyond the end of 
their noses. 

One other thing along this line of common 
sense: All these people are not only sellers, 
but buyers. The grocer sells to you but he 
buys from the manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer sells to the grocer but he buys from 
the producer. And the producer, who sells 
to the manufacturer has to go out and re- 
place the thing he sells. He will be buying 
just as closely as you. He’s a person, just 
like you. The same things that you like, he 
likes, too. The same things you worry about, 
worry him. 

Finaliy, let us use common sense on one 
other point: Each one of us is like a coin 
with two sides. On one side we are con- 
sumers and like to buy cheaply. On the 
other side we are producers—of something 
or other, corn or wheat, shoes or tires, medi- 
cal or legal service, if we are professional 
people. We like to get a high price for that 
side of us. 

Some of us have not had high enough 
prices for our production. The costs have 
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been hidden by Government subsidies or by 
roll-backs by OPA decrees. Now these costs 
come out in the open, They will show in 
the cost of goods. So, too, will recent wage 
increases. 

In a market where supply and demand are 
free to achieve their own balance, through 
the medium of prices, you would see the 
change come gradually—more competition in 
business, better goods on the shelves, more 
choice in the things you need. 

Meanwhile, remember that there are some 
who believe in permanent price control. 
They are the advocates of a controlled econ- 
omy as a permanent national policy. They 
will be busy searching out the spots where 
things go wrong, where there is an occasional 
chiseler, 

We who operate America’s business estab- 
lishments must take cur chances on their 
ability to talk you out of a common-sense 
analysis of the situation. 

I, for one, am happy to take that chance— 
s0 long as you think of me not as a business- 
man but as a person, as one of a lot of other 
people, as an American with faith in com- 
mon sense. 

Whatever happens to OPA, the real balance 
wheel in our economy will be the common 
sense of the American people. 





The Farm Implement Dealers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the farm-implement dealers of 
Wisconsin were subjected to an arbi- 
trary ruling by the OPA wherein their 
historical margin of profit was reduced. 
In the first place, the OPA had no 
authority of law to make this ruling. 
It operates under a Presidential order. 
The Congress never intended to delegate 
such powers to any bureau. It is re- 
grettable that these implement dealers 
have been caused the harassment and 
expense they have in trying to correct 
this wrong. It is also regrettable that 
Members of Congress are compelled to 
petition and bow down to such an 
agency. 

The following letters indicate the 
position of Wisconsin implement deal- 
ers and Wisconsin Members of Congress: 

NATIONAL RETAIL FARM 
EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1946. 
Hon. Rem F. Murray, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Murray: In accordance with our 
conversation, I am enclosing a copy of a 
letter from Mr. Russell Smith, legislative 
secretary, National Farmers Union, which is 
self-explanatory. 

I am also enclosing * copy of a letter from 
Mr. Fred Bailey, legislative counsel for the 
National Grange, addressed to Mr. Paul M. 
Mulliken, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Farm Equipment Association. 
I am sure these letters will be of interest to 

ou. 
: Sincerely yours, 
WILLiaM R. NOBLE, 
Washington Representative, 
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THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 
Mr. Pavut M. MULLIKEN, 
Executive Secretary, National Retail 
Farm Equipment Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

DeaR MR. MULLIKEN: Your letter to Mr. 
Goss arrived after he had departed for Lon- 
don to be gone about 2 weeks. I am sure 
that he will want to answer it personally 
when he returns. 

The action of the OPA on farm machinery 
prices apparently fails to recognize that wages 
and other costs of implement dealers have 
gone up along with costs of manufacturers. 
I am not sufficientiy familiar with the 
dealer’s business to know whether this works 
an unfair hardship on them, but I assume 
that the competition previously did not per- 
mit them unreasonable margins as apparent- 
ly, the OPA has assumed. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED BAILEY, 
Legislative Counsel. 
FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
May 22, 1946. 
Mr. WILLIAM R. NoBLeE, 
Washington Representative, National 
Retail Farm Equipment Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Nosie: Your letter regarding the 
OPA’s action on farm implement prices and 
dealer margins was of very great interest to 
me. Perhaps you know that Kenneth Hones, 
chairman of our Farmers Union Committee 
on the Farm Equipment Emergency, has 
strongly opposed such action as that taken 
by OPA. Accordingly, I am wondering if it 
would be all right with you for us to issue 
a statement critical of the OPA action in 
which we would quote from your ietter to 
me. If you will let me know, we will plan 
on getting out such a statement from Mr. 
Hones sometime next week. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL SMITH, 
Legislative Secretary. 


May 27, 1946. 
Hon. Paut A. PoRTER 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, 
Washington D. C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: I am enclosing a state- 
ment from the Wisconsin Implement Deal- 
ers concerning the OPA order of May 10, 
1946, affecting dealers’ margins on farm im- 
plements. 

I do not have the information or facilities 
to make a detailed appraisal of the merits of 
this issue but the information that I have 
received from reputable and fair-minded 
dealers whom I know raises several questions 
in my mind concerning both the justifica- 
tion of the reduced discounts for the dealers 
and possible adverse effects resulting there- 
from. 

To date, the Wisconsin implement dealers 
have abided scrupulously with all price reg- 
ulations and Government orders. As far as 
I know, there have been practically no black- 
market operations. However, it is feared 
that this order will force many marginal 
dealers out of business for lack of sufficient 
operating income, and encourage a black 
market. 

As I understand the situation, the order 
was based on the premise that dealers can 
afford to take reduced margins because of 
increased volume of sales due to accumu- 
lated demand. However, the facts are, inso- 
far as most of the Wisconsin dealers are con- 
cerned, their present volume is far below 
normal and their prospects for the immedi- 
ate future are not very bright. In addition, 
the Wisconsin dealers have some special prob- 
lems as outlined in the dealers’ statement, 
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An additional effect of forcing some deal- 
ers out of business will be an impairment of 
the agricultural facilities for food produc- 
tion; for these dealers will be able no longer 
to service the old farm machinery, much 
of which is near the breaking point from in- 
tensive use, and all of which is so sorely 
needed for current production needs. 

Because I am apprehensive of the probable 
effects of this order, I respectfully request 
that further consideration be given to the 
problems of the Wisconsin implement deal- 
ers. I understand that other members of 
the Wisconsin congressional delegation’ are 
joining in this or similar requests. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rorert M. LA FOLLETTE. 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

Others of the Wisconsin congressional del- 
egation concurring are JOHN W. BYRNES, 
ReErp F. MurRAy, WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, MER- 
LIN HULL, Ropert K. Henry, ALVIN E. O’Kon- 
SKI, LAWRENCE H. SMITH, THAD F. WASIELEW- 
SKI, ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, FRANK B. KEEFE. 





Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 





REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, Wall Street 
and the present administration are un- 
witting partners in a gigantic conspiracy 
to destroy the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. The howling henchmen 
around the President have drowned out 
the cries for adjustment of the brother- 
hood’s grievances against the railroads. 
Some of these grievance cases, involving 
safety measures for the workers, have 
been pending for 10 years. 

The railroad financiers, with their 
new-found ally, now hope to achieve 
what their slush fund of millions of dol- 
lars failed to accomplish in many years. 
The ruthless tactics of these forces 
should be exposed. 

Target of this combine is Mr. A. F. 
Whitney, courageous president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. By 
smashing the progressive leadership of 
Mr. Whitney, Wall Street and the Tru- 
man administration hope to confuse the 
workers and split the brotherhood and 
eventually destroy it. The conspirators 
have borrowed the Hitler technique of 
divide and conquer. 

Mr. Truman began his public abuse of 
Mr. Whitney late in May of this year. 
He has not let up since. The vicious 
attacks on Mr. Whitney are now coming 
out into the open. The attacks cannot 
go further unchallenged. Simple de- 
cency and honesty require an answer. 

Mr. Truman became peeved at Mr. 
Whitney because the brotherhood presi- 
dent refused to kowtow to the White 
House and call off the threatened rail- 
road strike. Mr. Truman had to have 
an out or an alibi for the strike, which 
was called because the workers were 
tired of being pushed around by the Wall 
Street-White House combine, and he 
chose Mr. Whitney for his scapegoat. 

It is quite evident now, in the light 
of those hectic developments in May that 
Mr. Truman’s labor advisers were Wall 
Street attorneys or associates. While 
Mr. Truman publicly denounced Mr. 





Whitney, he failed to mention the real 
issues in the strike. He did not tell the 
public about the kicking around the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
been getting for half a century. They 
had reached the point where they were 
fed up with White House procrastination 
and unwelcome and not desired strike 
was their only weapon of defense. 

Mr. Truman, then, touted by members 
of his party as a liberal, assumed the role 
of strikebreaker by his strong and loud 
denunciations of Mr. Whitney. 

But the combine did not stop with 
this. When Wall Street felt that per- 
haps Mr. Whitney and his Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen had been softened 
up by the White House blasts they moved 
in for the kill. Here was an opportunity 
they for 50 years had been awaiting. 

Here, they believed, was a chance ut- 
terly to smash Mr. Whitney’s leadership 
and hence the workers’ organization. 

Specifically, the new line of Wall Street 
is that Mr. Whitney and his Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen are dangerously 
big. This is the new cry of Wall Street 
mouthpieces which includes some news- 
papers and radios. This is a bold and 
desperate attempt to mold public opinion 
into the belief that the brotherhood is 
an antisocial organization in American 
life. The conclusion of such phony 
propaganda is, of course, that Mr. Whit- 
ney and his brotherhood should be curbed 
and ultimately smashed. On the other 
hand, we who have been watching the 
labor movement see in Mr. Whitney and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
a bulwark against the insidious infiltra- 
tion of foreign radical elements into a 
few other unions and into Government 
bureaus and departments. 

In a recent series of articles in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mr. Chads O. 
Skinner, states his thesis in these words: 

Big labor today is bigger than big business 
ever was. 

Big labor today is monopolistic in its power 
to control this Nation’s economy in a greater 
sense than any of the old-fashioned cor- 
porate trusts, at which Teddy Roosevelt shook 
his big stick, ever was. 

Big labor’s leaders are political and eco- 
nomic potentates who can exert much vaster 
control over the lives of the citizens of the 
United States than was ever exerted by a 
Gould, Astor, Hill, or Morgan. 


Mr. Skinner singles out Mr. Whitney 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men as an example of dangerously big 
organizations. 

Now what are the facts and how can 
these misrepresentations be answered? 

To begin with, all organized labor 
unions in the country are not worth more 
than $150,000,000. This figure excludes, 
of course, insurance reserves carried by 
some of the unions which is not cash on 
hand but rather financial obligations due 
to union policyholders. 

The net working capital of American 
industries has reached the staggering 
sum of more than $52,000,000,000. To 
attempt to draw any parallel in the eco- 
nomic strength between labor unions 
and American industry is, therefore, a 
downright misrepresentation of the 
facts. 

There is a failure to point out to the 
American public that the net working 
capital of American corporations in- 
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creased more than $6,000,000,000 in 1945 
and that the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, with Mr. Whitney as its 
spokesman, was merely trying to get a 
tiny slice of this lush melon. With this 
tremendous backlog of capital, Ameri- 
can corporations could afford to engage 
in prolonged strikes. The American 
public and the workers themselves do 
not want strikes. 

Wall Street investments in American 
railroads total $27,000,000,000. The 
real value of the railroads is nothing 
like this figure, although Wall Street in- 
sists that dividends be paid on this 
amount. On a show-down between pay- 
ing dividends on this bloated stock and 
installing new and modern safety de- 
vices for railroad workers, some Ameri- 
can financial leaders see to it that the 
dividends are paid first. Mr. Truman 
now apparently goes along with the 
Wall Street belief that property rights 
are more sacred than human rights and 
lives. He certainly played the Wall 
Street game in the railroad strike issue. 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Whitney 
and the members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen are tired of this dis- 
regard of their appeals for better work- 
ing conditions? 

American finance is not satisfied with 
its reserves of capital. It has succeeded 
in concentrating the ownership of this 
capital, and here lies the real danger to 
the Nation’s economy. 

Two hundred and fifty giant corpora- 
tions own two-thirds of the country’s 
manufacturing facilities, and the bulk of 
this ownership is controlled by a rela- 
tively small number of investors. 

While Mr. Truman was aiding in the 
public crucifixion of Mr. Whitney, he for- 
got to point out that the American rail- 
roads in the 16-year period between 1920 
and 1936 spent $182,000,000 on propa- 
ganda and lobby activities, virtually all 
designed to destroy the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. I have no authori- 
tative figure on the amount the Rail- 
road Trust has spent since 1936 on anti- 
union activities. The amount is conserv- 
atively estimated at $100,000,000. 

In short, the Railroad Trust was al- 
lowed by the Government to spend the 
taxpayers’ money simultaneously to brag 
about its patriotism and to help wreck 
th? unions. 

The public attacks on Mr. Whitney and 
his Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
undoubtedly will continue. The public 
should be warned against the sources of 
these attacks. Then will the American 
people understand that these attacks are 
the mouthings of a conspiracy born in a 
union of politics and financial greed. 





Civil Rights in a Postwar Era 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 












the Appendix of the Rgcorp a very 
dynamic and far-sighted address en- 
titled “The Outlook For Liberty—Civil 
Rights in a Postwar Era,” delivered on 
July 6, 1946, by Robert W. Kenny, attor- 
ney general of California, and president 
of the National Lawyers Guild, at the 
seventh convention of the National Law- 
yers Guild, at Cleveland Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be’printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR LIBERTY—CIVIL RIGHTS IN A 
POSTWAR ERA 


The guns have been silent for less than a 
year. The scars of battle are still fresh, the 
victory still new. Yet already there is an 
alarming tendency throughout our country 
to forget the kind of war it was, its extent, 
its untold cost in human agony, what it was 
fought for. Already there is a tendency to 
forget the nature of our enemy, the ends we 
sought to achieve, the very fact that there 
was a war at all. 

This is indeed a fantastic situation. For 
never before in all history did a group of na- 
tions enter a war with their purposes more 
clearly set forth, with the issue between them 
and their enemies more clearly defined. The 
cancer of the Nazi-Fascist ideology, its ori- 
gin, its nature, its processes, its propaganda, 
its methods, its development, its inevitable 
culmination in war was laid bare before the 
whole world like the organs of a man probed 
by a surgeon’s scalpel. 

While we were fighting fascism we had no 
difficulty in recognizing it for what it was. 
We knew then that it meant the degrada- 
tion of human beings. It meant slavery, op- 
pression. It meant racial and religious in- 
tolerance, Jew-baiting, labor-baiting, Red- 
baiting. It was the doctrine of racial su- 
premacy and national arrogance. It was the 
idea that one people or one nation had the 
supreme intelligence to rule the entire world. 
It was human misery. It was concentration 
camps. It was torture. It was bestiality. 

It was because we understood so well the 
nature of the enemy and the basis of the 
issue between us that we fought so well, with 
such daring and determination. It was be- 
cause the outcome of the struggle was so vital 
to humanity that men willingly gave their 
lives to secure our victory. 

It must be remembered that the recog- 
nition of the truth about fascism did not 
come easily or at once. It was brought home 
to us slowly, painfully, in spite of a lingering 
unwillingness to face the horror of its actu- 
ality. And our delay in isolating the deadly 
germ was not at all accidental. On the con- 
trary, that delay was deliberately induced as 
an essential prerequisite to the success of 
the Fascist plan. 

Those who fostered this terror and degra- 
dation upon people with normal, decent feel- 
ings, people who loved freedom, realized that 
if its true nature were exposed it would be 
destroyed at its very inception. The insti- 
gators of fascism understood well that if 
their design were to succeed it had to be 
concealed in a thick fog of falsehood. An 
integral part of the Fascist ideology there- 
fore, a part, without which the rest could 
hever come into being, was that the pecple 
of the world must be deliberately confused 
as to its real nature, that it must be shielded 
by what its chief exponent himself called 
the big lie, 

This lie which set the people of the world 
froping in the dark, separate and alone, pow- 
erless to defend their liberty, their freedom, 
their very lives, is now as familiar as it is 
monstrous. It is simply that facts shall not 
be described for what they are, leaving to 
the people to pass judgment upon them, 
but that they shall be labeled as communism; 
and that all the evils committed by fascism 
Were necessary to ward off the menace of 
communism, Once this basic notion was 
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accepted, it was easily embellished. The 
fight for peace was a Communist idea. There- 
fore it had to be suppressed. The exercise 
of labor's rights was a Marxist notion. There- 
fore it had to be eliminated. Insistence 
upon democracy was a Red slogan. Those 
who uttered it had to be destroyed. Inter- 
national cooperation was a foundation of 
Communist theory. Therefore it could not 
be tolerated. 

This lie so embellished was dinned into 
the ears of the multitude. To accomplish 
this purpose the most tremendous propa- 
ganda barrage in all history was unleashed. 
Its propagators denied to the people any- 
thing else. They s? distorted the capacity of 
the people to understand what was actually 
happening that the people were intellectually 
and emotionally disarmed for the defense of 
their liberty. 

And this barrage was not limited to the 
people of Germany, Italy, and Japan. From 
those countries falsehood was beamed all 
over the world. Those who saw personal 
gain from the advancement of that ideology 
in our own country and in other democratic 
nations assisted in this campaign. And fora 
long time we accepted the lie. 

Because we accepted it we were, for the 
time being, rendered powerless to resist all of 
the depredations of fascism. We were ren- 
dered powerless to protect liberty anywhere 
in the world. We were rendered almost 
powerless to save our very existence as a na- 
tion. It was only at the last moment that we 
saw through the big lie, that we saw fascism 
for what it really was. We saw this in time 
to save our country from the extinction as a 
free nation, but too late to save the lives of 
millions of human beings who perished un- 
der the cloak of the falsehood. 

This technique is not really so strange to 
us members of the bar. We have always been 
aware that one of the cornerstones of jus- 
tice is a fair trial. Without the assurance of 
a fair trial, liberty itself cannot survive; and 
a@ fair trial involves nothing more nor less 
than the determination of an issue of fact 
upon the basis of the fullest opportunity for 
the presentation and consideration of all 
positions, all allegations, on each side. Any 
artificial disability placed upon the power 
of one side to present its case, any prejudice 
toward or against either party because of 
what they said or who they are would destroy 
the fairness of the trial. It does so because 
the tribunal is then less likely to render a 
judgment based on fact and in accordance 
with truth. 

This same principle applies with equal 
validity beyond the courtroom to the larger 
tribunal of political life. It was said long 
ago that in a free and open encounter be- 
tween truth and falsehood, truth must 
always be the victor. It is the function of 
democracy to provide the fundamental 
guaranty that such an encounter will al- 
ways be free and open. Only so will men 
be truly enabled to act in their own interest 
to protect their liberties and advance their 
welfare. 

The promotion of prejudice, the exclu- 
sive propagation of a lie, and the outlawing of 
truth represent precisely the denial of lib- 
erty at its very source. 

Certainly it was to be expected that once 
the war was won we would eliminate the 
vestiges of that hateful ideology wherever 
they might remain. The late President 
Roosevelt and many other world democratic 
leaders frequently reiterated the determina- 
tion not only to free the world of the misery 
and privation which fascism had brought in 
its train but to see to it that never again 
could its seed be planted on fertile soil. 

A new dawn of freedom was proclaimed as 
our postwar aim, a new prosperity beyond 
the wildest dreams of man, an opening of 
the door to friendship and cooperation 
among the nations, to trust and confidence 
among people, to equality among men, s0 
that the condition undcr which fascism 
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found it possible to flourish could never 
again recur. Fear and want and oppression 
and cynicism was the air in which the 
Fascist germ flourished. So freedom from 
fear and freedom from want, the freedom 
of expression and the freedom of faith be- 
came our cardinal aims. 

Is it not strange then that when we ex- 
amine the,world so shortly after the firing 
has ceased that all of our organs of expres- 
sion, our radio, our motion pictures, are 
filled not with a history of the realization of 
these aims but, on the contrary, with a 
macaber return to the very condition which 
gave rise to the nightmare of the past 
decade? Again the minds of men are being 
shut to the impact of truth. Again that 
right which is fundamental to all other 
rights—the right to have truth and false- 
hood meet in free and open encounter, an 
encounter in which truth must always be 
the victor—is being denied them. Once 
more the minds of men are being placed in 
a shroud designed by the same forces which 
once before plunged the world into fascism 
and war. And again the technique and the 
lie are the same. 

We see in our own country a violent attack 
upon the organization of labor, a plethora 
of proposals to curb those rights of working- 
men to organize, to bargain collectively, and 
to strike for the betterment of their eco- 
nomic condition. And the basis for this 
attack is the allegation that labor is com- 
munistic and is seeking to dominate the 
country. Conventional economic struggles, 
the exercise of recognized rights, are trans- 
formed iato the bogeyman of the subversion 
of government itself so that the ranks of 
labor may be split and the laboring classes 
alienated. 

The need of the people for social-security 
legislation is converted into a call for social- 
ism. In this way it is hoped again that the 
battle against the bug-a-boo will paralyze 
the determination of the people to advance 
their proper interests. The need for the 
control of prices and the distribution of 
commodities to prevent disastrous inflation 
is perverted into an attack upon the free- 
dom of enterprise and, under these false 
colors, it is hoped to rally the people to sup- 
port a descent into an enormous depression. 
And a program for the regulation of our 
economy and the insurance of full produc- 
tion and full employment is termed “a call 
for full-blown communism,” and so-called 
it is hoped that the people’s determination 
to secure freedom from want will be fully 
blacked out. 

On the international scene the pattern 
is repeated. Once more every conceivable 
effort is bent to convince us that a dire 
threat to our Nation and to the peace of 
the world is being engendered by some “Red 
imperialism.” This, as we have seen, is the 
very idea from which fascism drew its 
strength and out of which the anti-Com- 
intern Axis grew. It is the very idea which 
we at length learned to reject. Surely there 
is no more truth to it now than when Pitler 
first uttered it. The Soviet Union which sac- 
rificed 20,000,000 lives yesterday to destroy 
fascism cannot be equated into fascism 
itself or present a menace to our security 
and peace. 

Yet this synthetic trinket, made in Ger- 
many, is once more being peddled in a monop- 
oly market among the minds of men so that 
they may be paralyzed to defend the peace 
against those who have designs for another 
war. 

Yes, it is as though we had all gone mad. 
The very talk, the very lie which Hitler used 
to enslave the minds of men so that he 
might enslave the entire world—the very talk 
and the very lie which resulted in the catas- 
trophe of the past 6 years is being urged 
upon us all over again. Is man’s ability to 
reason once more to be so beclouded that 
liberty will become an easy sacrifice to greed 
and despotism? 
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It was with the greatest misgivings that 
I read a recent speech delivered on June 21 
in Chicago by the Attorney General of the 
United States. Using the forum of another 
bar association, he expressed the alarming 
conviction that civil rights in the United 
States could not be adequately protected. He 
declared that because of the Slaughter House 
cases decided after the Civil War, his De- 
partment of Justice could not remedy 2,700 
instances of the denial of civil rights in 
the United States recently brought to its at- 
tention. He insisted that because of those 
decisions, and congressional amendments, 
the Government was powerless to do any- 
thing to insure liberty in the overwhelming 
majority of the cases brought to its attention. 

Now the Slaughter House cases represented 
interpretations of the civil-rights laws passed 
after the Civil War which sharply restricted 
the scope of those laws and assisted in deny- 
ing to the Negro people the fruits of victory 
in that war. Even if we are to assume that 
the restrictive interpretation of the Slaughter 
House cases of 80 years ago is to be ac- 
cepted today, all that is required is new leg- 
islation which will effectively combat the 
evils against which the original civil-rights 
laws were aimed. But nowhere did the At- 
torney General call for more legislation. 
Nowhere does he suggest that the remedy for 
at least a part of his inability at present to 
protect American civil rights is an insist- 
ence that Congress pass more effective laws 
for that purpose. 

Recently, while I was engaged in a success- 
ful legal proceeding to outlaw the Ku Klux 
Klan in California, a responsibile newspaper, 
pooh-poohed the outbreak of fiery crosses in 
the community, and expressed the preposter- 
ous belief that some of them were set by the 
oppressed minority groups themselves. 

Therefore, I was most unhappy to hear the 
Attorney General of the United States say, 
“We must be alert as officers of the court to 
see the difference between sincere and hon- 
est protests of groups of our citizens against 
injustice and the effort of these outside 
ideologists to stir up trouble according to 
the old plan of ‘divide and rule’.” Does that 
not have a familiar ring? Is that anything 
but an effort to submerge the protestation 
against injustice into an inquisition against 
those who are raising it? Who was it in the 
past 4 years who sought to “divide and rule?” 

He says again, ‘‘We know that there is an 
international conspiracy to divide our peo- 
ple, to discredit our institutions and to 
bring about disrespect for our Government.” 
What forces seek to do this? Clearly the 
forces who deny labor its democratic rights, 
who deny Negroes equality, who insist upon 
discrimination and segregation. And what 
has the Attorney General done to check 
those forces? 

Instead, in a speech which was supposed 
to have been about civil rights, the Attorney 
General lashed out at trade-unions, labor 
leaders, Communists, and “revolutionary law- 
yers.” He submitted no proof, no facts to 
make the attack understandable. And as 
might be expected, where facts are absent, 
epithets took their place. 

In his address, while he seeks to create 
doubt in the minds of the people about the 
motives of labor and freedom of labor unions, 
the Attorney General said not one word about 
several of the real threats to our civil liber- 
ties, which today concern progressives 
throughout the country. Not one word in 
condemnation of those lawless gangsters who 
attacked an AFL organizer in the South the 
other day. Not one word in defense of the 
Negro victims of officialdom in Columbia, 
Tenn. Not one word to tell us what the 
Attorney General thinks about the murder 
of Negro soldiers and veterans protesting 
against the very discrimination which they 
fought to extinguish, 


Instead, the Attorney Genera] proclaimed 
@ crusade against “Communists.” “I say 
to you that they are driving law enforcement 
in this country to the end of its patience,” 
he says. What does this presage? Does it 
mean a new series of Herndon cases, another 
De Jonge against Oregon, another Whitney 
against California? Does it mean another 
return to the raids of another Attorney Gen- 
eral? 

The Attorney General should be the first 
in our ranks leading the armies of the bar 
in the unceasing war against enemies of lib- 
erty in and outside government. He should 
call us to carry on a great offensive—ever to 
expand the area of civil rights, so that the 
peoples may have the true freedom, the real 
liberty to achieve peace and security; so that 
freedom of speech and press and worship can 
become the instruments of truth, not the 
confusion of truth. He should use the power 
of his office and the prestige of position to 
lead his comrades in law in relentless battle 
against those who promote anti-Semitism, 
prevent labor organization, discriminate 
against Negroes, intimidate the foreign born 
and, above all, against those who use the 
power of monopoly and enormous concen- 
tration of wealth to deprive the people of 
their primary civil rights—the right to strive 
for a securer economic life, for a freer po- 
litical life, for a fuller spiritual life. 

Finally, the Attorney General in his speech 
went so far as to attack those lawyers who 
fight most actively for the liberty of the 
people, and expressed the conviction “that 
our bar associations with a strong hand 
should take those too brilliant brothers of 
ours to the legal woodshed for a definite 
and well-deserved admonition.” 

This is, indeed, a call for legal vigilantism. 
Who are these men in his own profession 
thus threatened by their colleague in Wash- 
ington? These are the lawyers who follow 
in the footsteps of Thomas Jefferson and 
Franklin Roosevelt to make the law a living 
instrument of social progress, not rotten 
stagnation. These are the men who follow 
in the footsteps of Clarence Darrow and 
Oliver W. Holmes, who believed that human 
rights are more important than property 
rights in the life of our Nation. These are 
the men who follow in the footsteps of 
Brandeis and of Frank P. Walsh, the Guild's 
founder and first president, who fought on 
the side of the workers and farmers, the 
poor and the oppressed peoples in the never- 
ending battle against greedy monopolies and 
the power of great wealth. These are the 
men who follow in the footsteps of Wendell 
Willkie, who was not afraid to defend a 
Communist in the fullest exercise of his 
civil rights as an American citizen. 

These are the lawyers who protect the 
rights of those who oppose the status quo 
in an effort to eliminate poverty and op- 
pression and discrimination and war, and 
here I mean not only Communists but Demo- 
crats and Republicans as well. People have 
the basic civil right to protest not only to 
but against their Government, and to rally 
their fellow citizens for that purpose. They 
have the right to exercise these rights, with- 
out fear of repression or attack, and with- 
out the threat of being called Communist, 
revolutionist, or other epithets by a Govern- 
ment official. I say that on the other hand 
it is the affirmative duty of Government to 
defend them in the exercise of those rights. 

And I can say to the 175,000 lawyers of 
the Nation of this tenth anniversary of our 
organization that no honest attorney fears 
the threat of the “‘woodpile” as long as the 
Guild exists. The National Lawyers Guild, 
all its chapters, and everyone of its mem- 
bers hereby serves notice that it will use 
the last ounce of its resources in defense 
of any lawyer or any section of the bar so 
victimized, and will ceaselessly fight against 
those who seek to turn the legal profession 
into a degraded tool of Fascist ideology. 
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Conscientious Objectors in Nutrition 
Experiments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
war some of the most interesting experj- 
ments ever held in the field of human 
nutrition were conducted by the Lab- 
oratory of Physiological Hygiene at the 
University of Minnesota under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ancel Keys. The experiments 
were carried out with volunteers from 
conscientious objectors in the Civilian 
Public Service camps. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a report by Dr. Keys which 
is particularly valuable because of the 
recommendations he makes, based on his 
long experience and intimate knowledge 
of these men and their problems, for bet- 
ter handling in the future of these indi- 
viduals whose consciences will not per- 
mit them to engage in war, but who are 
loyal to our country and desire to render 
to it and to humanity every contribution 
they can that does not involve bearing 
arms and engaging in warfare: 

A REPORT ON THE ROLE OF THE CAMP OPFR- 
ATIONS DIVISION, SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
IN SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL RESEARCH, 1943-46 

LABORATORY OF PHYSIOLOGICAL HYGIENE, 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 15, 1946. 
CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE PERSONNEL 
I, INTRODUCTION 

Civilian Public Service (CPS) played an 
important role in the work of this laboratory 
from the beginning of 1943 until the end of 
June 1946. On June 10, 1946, the following 
letter was received: 

“Dr. Chester S. Keefer has received a letter 
from Lewis F. Kosch, Assistant Director, Camp 
Operations, Selective Service System, which 
reads, in part, as follows: ‘It is felt that the 
Camp Operations report will not be complete 
without a section devoted to the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development part of 
our operations from the point of view of the 
technical and supervisory personnel in charge 
of the various units. While we have statisti- 
cal summaries of man-days used and work 
accomplished, we do not have an evaluation 
of the program based on the experiences and 
observations of the people who actually 
worked with the units. What we would like 
are frank and candid statements from these 
men covering defects in organization or ad- 
ministration as well as the value of the work 
performed.’ 

“It would be much appreciated by this 
office if you could supply us with any of the 
requested informaticn. 

“Very truly yours, 
“FRANCES R. MONTGOMERY, 
Administrative Officer, CMR.” 

The present report is to comply with the 

foregoing request. 


II. HISTORICAL SKETCH 


CPS volunteers began service in this labo- 
ratory with a unit of eight subjects (guinea 
pigs) and one technical assistant early in 
1943. They were assigned for transfer here 
to facilitate the operations of a contract with 
the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment (Contract No. OEMcmr-27). The unit 
here expanded with the needs of the program 
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and the initiation of new contracts (Nos. 
OEMcmr-220 and OEMcmr-413). Besides 
OSRD sponsorship the several programs were 
sponsored or endorsed by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, United States Army, 
the Office of the Surgeon General, United 
States Army, the Matériel Command, United 
States Army Air Forces, and the Division of 
Mcdical Sciences, National Research Council. 

The major items of study included: 

1. Design and testing of United States 
Army combat rations (ration K, ration C, 
and ration B—10 in 1). 

2. Study of stability and keeping qualities 
of {cod items in military rations. 

3. Human requirements for vitamins of the 
B complex. 

4. Human metabolism of thiamine and its 
relation to physical strains. 

5. Excretion of 17-ketosteroids as related 
to fatigue and physical strains. 

6. Adaptation processes in hot climates. 

7. Physical and mental responses to hard 
work for several days without food and the 
effect of the previous diet on this. 

8. Liver function in experimental malaria. 

9. Water and food requirements for emer- 
gency subsistence in shipwreck and air 
crashes. 

10. Estimation of physical fitness. 

11. Bed rest and the physical activity regi- 
men effects on rate of convalescence after 
injury or disease. 

12. Methods for the analytical estimation 
of the nutritional value of foodstuffs. 

13. Effects of prolonged subsistence at a 
semistarvation level. 

14. Rehabilitation after semistarvation and 
the effects on this of various relief diets. 

Results of these studies have been reported 
to the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment and the various military and 
other governmental agencies interested. 


III, PERSONNEL, HOUSING, ETC. 


A total of 75 CPS men have served in this 
unit, some as long as three years and the 
majority for one or more years each. The 
largest size of the unit at any one time was 
65 men; this group was here for 12 months. 

The total staff personnel who worked with 
the men here was 128, with an average staff 
at any one time of about 30. During these 
years the principal supervisory staff person- 
nel included besides the laboratory director, 
Dr. Ancel Keys, the following persons: Drs. 
Olaf Michelsen, Austin Henschel, Josef Bro- 
zek, Henry Longstreet Taylor, Ernst Simon- 
son, and Samuel Wells. Physicians associ- 
ated with the work or acting as consultants 
included Drs. Frederick Hoffbauer, Cecil J. 
Watson, Leo Rigler, C. A. McKinlay, B. C. 
Schiele, Rodney Kendall, Russell M. Wilder, 
and J, C. McKinley. 

At all times the CPS men were housed 
directly in this laboratory and received all 
their meals here as well. A recreational and 
educational program was operated for a year 
when the unit was at its maximum size. 
Cordial cooperation was provided at all 
times by the National Service Board for Re- 
ligious Objectors, and by the service com- 
mittees of the Brethren, Friends, and Men- 
nonites. These last three agencies, as well 
as various foundations, industries, and the 
Unitarian Society, all contributed funds to 
aid the program, particularly the large proj- 
ect on semistarvation and nutritional 
rehabilitation. 


IV. PUBLICATIONS AND PUBLICITY 


Besides the restricted and confidential re- 
ports mentioned above, many of the results 
cf this work have been or will be incorporated 
in scientific and medical publications. 
More than 40 technical papers have been pub- 
lished so far and this number will be con- 
siderably expanded in the next year or two. 
A large monograph on starvation, to appear 
in book form, is now in course of preparation. 


Considerable publicity has been given to 
some phases of the work here, notably that 
on starvation. Besides frequent items in the 
newspapers, articles in the Reader’s Digest, 
Life, Time, Liberty, and other magazines have 
discussed and described some of the work. 
This publicity was not sought and all of it 
was authorized or ordered by governmental 
agencies involved. It is considered that all 
this publicity has been favorable to the unit 
and to the Selective Service System. 


V. CONTRIBUTION OF THE CPS PERSONNEL 


The CPS men assigned to this unit have 
made a very valuable contribution to the 
Nation and to general scientific knowledge. 
Many of the requirements of the subject 
work involved conditions which were dis- 
agreeable, tedious, painful, exhausting, and 
even dangerous. This laboratory made every 
effort to reduce or ameliorate these features 
but the actual tasks were still such as would 
hardly be borne by any other group of men. 
With rare exceptions the cooperation of the 
men was exemplary. Not only were discipli- 
nary problems minimal; the men actively 
devoted much effort of mind and body to 
aid the program in many ways. There was 
throughout the highest cooperation between 
staff and CPS personnel. 

Besides subject duties, CFS personnel as- 
sisted in the maintenance of the laboratory 
and their ov: quarters and in various as- 
pects of the research program. Work in 
recording, transcribing, and calculating of 
data and chemical analysis was done by many 
of the men. Several men assisted on a rela- 
tively advanced technical plane in statistics, 
psychological testing, physical and chemical 
measurements, and machine shop and appa- 
ratus construction work. 

It is desired here to make special com- 
mendation to these men for their self-sacri- 
fice, devotion to duty, and wholehearted par- 
ticipation in the research program. This 
work could not have been done without these 
men. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the experience of the operations here, 
and study of similar operations elsewhere, 
it is concluded that the research and “guinea 
pig” projects under Civilian Public Service 
have been highly useful and the contribution 
to the public good has been of extraordinary 
value. The proved utility of such projects 
is so great that definite provisions for similar 
operations in the future should be made at 
the earliest moment. In these provisions, 
however, it is desirable to secure some modifi- 
cations and clarifications of arrangements. 
These are indicated below. 

The following recommendations are made: 

1. In any draft or selective-service law 
which may be passed, efforts should be made 
to secure definite provisions for the use of 
conscientious-objector volunteers in research 
projects. Failing this, such provisions 
should be incorporated, in the clearest man- 
ner, in the rules and regulations of the 
Selective Service System or whater counter- 
part for this System is provided in the new 
Draft Act. 

2. No highly restricted quota for volun- 
teers to be used in such research projects 
should be set. The number of men should 
be adjusted to the requirements of the re- 
search projects and the number of men will- 
ing to volunteer. In the past the quota set 
for research projects was far lower than 
would provide for the meritorious projects 
waiting to use them. This may not be true 
in the future but in any case the prosecution 
of really important projects should not be 
prevented or hindered by an unnecessary and 
arbitrary limit. 

3. A suitable advisory body should be cre- 
ated to pass on the merit of proposed proj- 
ects and to ensure the responsibility of the 
institutions and investigators in charge, 
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Prior to the creation of a national science 
foundation a committee of the National Re- 
search Council, including representation 
from the offices of the Surgeons General, 
would be appropriate. 

4. The rate of pay of volunteers who would 
serve in such research projects should be 
definitely fixed. The principle of bargaining 
and competition on payments between proj- 
ects, which was definitely operative in 1945- 
46, should not be allowed to continue. The 
provisions for pay should properly include 
allowances for dependency. 

5. The responsibility of the Government 
for (minimal) subsistence and maintenance 
of all men in civilian public service, including 
those in research projects, should be recog- 
nized. To ignore this basic necessity means 
that these men are, in effect, forced to de- 
pend on private charity if they are not to 
starve. The delegation of this responsibility 
to a church or other group is not merely 
shirking the most elementary decency but 
also means an unwarrantable delegation of 
authority. Violators (i. e., economic non- 
cooperators) of the Draft Act are imprisoned 
and their maintenance assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government. It would seem outrageous 
that the support of those who would cooper- 
ate in all but purely military demands should 
be turned over to private agencies. 

6. Transportation costs of volunteers who 
are assigned to research projects have been 
handled unsatisfactorily. The distinction 
which has been made between research proj- 
ects and other projects such as forest-fire 
work, State hospitals, and so on, is indefensi- 
ble. If the principle is admitted that ac- 
cepted research projects are for the public 
goods, then these projects should not be 
penalized in contrast to other projects which 
are certainly not of superior utility. 

7. Definite provisions should be made re- 
garding work clothes. All sorts of expedients 
have been resorted to because Selective Serv- 
ice apparently simply did not consider this 
necessity. Obviously the man must be 
clothed. How and with what and at whose 
cost must be decided. It would be easily 
possible to cover these questions without re- 
sorting to a regulation for distinctive uni- 
forms. 

8. Proper insurance provisions should be 
provided and these should be specific. The 
blanket general statements contained in Se- 
lective Service regulations at present are far 
too vague for practical legal application. 

9. Provision should be made for the is- 
suance of a detailed and accurate prospectus 
in recruiting volunteers for each authorized 
project. The prospectus should indicate rate 
of pay, provisions for maintenance and hous- 
ing, duties and responsibilities, purpose and 
general value of the project, possible dangers 
and health hazards, and term of service. 

ANCEL KEYS, 
Director and Professor. 





Removal of Displaced Jews to Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, a new 
attempt is being initiated today in Lon- 
don to reach an agreement between the 
British and American Governments to 
find ways and means of moving 100,000 
displaced Jews from Europe to Palestine. 
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It is imperative that a plan be worked 
out promptly to implement the unani- 
mous decision of the Anglo-American 
committee that 100,000 persons be ad- 
mitted to the Jewish homeland. 

The speech of Foreign Minister Bevin 
at Bournemouth was insulting and un- 
called for. The actions of the British 
Government in Palestine during recent 
weeks are shocking and reprehensible. 
Repressive measures will not halt the 
legitimate aspirations of the Jewish pa- 
triots. I call upon the British to imme- 
diately cease their Gestapo-like tactics. 
They are alienating many of their Amer- 
ican friends by their present policy. 

The American Government has prom- 
ised to assist in all possible ways to get 
into the cherished homeland 100,000 of 
the pitifully small number of Jews left 
in Europe as a result of Hitler’s purges. 
I trust that our Government will bring 
all possible pressure to bear on the Brit- 
ish so that this dream may become a 
reality. And at the same time we must 
protest British brutality and let the peo- 
ple of England know we have no sym- 
pathy with the present policies of the 
Colonial Office. 





What the New York Times Says About 
Hotel Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am asking 
to bave printed in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
of July 13, 1946: 


MEeEaT FoR SUNDAY DINNERS ASSURED AS SUPPLY 
CLIMBS—RETAILERS’ REFUSAL To Pay HIGH 
Prices SEEN AS Happy AUGURY—RESTAU- 
RANTS, HOTELS DENY RISES ARE CONTEM- 
PLATED 


With the heaviest meat supplies in months 
pouring into the city’s wholesale markets, 
housewives were assured yesterday of a break 
in their previous ersatz Sunday dinners, 
New York hotels also denied reports that any 
irmmediate increase in the price of meals 
was contemplated, their watchword, accord- 
ing to James A. McCarthy, executive secre- 
tary of the Hotel Association of New York, 
being “hold the line.” 

“There has been no definite action taken 
by the hotels on increasing prices,” Mr. Mc- 
Carthy said. “There may be some hotels 
that initiated increases under the last OPA 
order but our policy is still ‘hold the line.’ ” 

Restaurants are following a similar line, 
explaining that they are now able to buy 
cheaper in the legitimate open market than 
they were in the black market that existed 
during the days of Office of Price Administra- 
tion ceilings. 

Paul Henkel, president of the Society: of 
Restaurateurs, said there was no necessity for 
increasing menu prices. He declared that 
OPA ceilings were purely fictional prices and 
that while they looked good on paper they 
meant nothing, as meat and other food- 
stuffs could not be purchased at listed prices, 

“Speaking for the 250 members of our as- 
sociation,” Mr. Henkel said, “I feel sure that 
in a short while the meat situatior will right 


itself, and prices paid in the legitimate mar- 
ket will be much less than those heretofore 
paid in the black market. 

“If meat prices should get out of control, 
our members simply will not handle the bet- 
ter grades until they revert to normal, 
Housewives will also profit under the pres- 
ent set-up. Up until now they have been 
buying without asking the weight of the 
purchase if they expected to be served again. 
Now they will be able to see their meat pur- 
chases weighed as was customary before the 
shortage.” 

He said that bacon, which had become more 
or less extinct on menus, was reappearing 
and that shell-loin, listed under OPA ceilings 
at 72 cents a pound, had jumped only to 
75 cents. This and other increases, he said, 
can be traced to the elimination of Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

With the influx of beef in the local market 
trading dropped off sharply yesterday, with 
retailers shopping around and refusing to 
pay high prices until they dispose of their 
accumulated stocks. This was the whole- 
sale market picture drawn by C. F. House, 
market news analysist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. House said that the meat supply was 
better than it had been for a long time and 
the outlook for plenty of meat next week was 
good. He indicated that refusal of retailers 
to pay top prices augured well for sharp 
reductions in consumer prices. 


BUTTER AT 79 CENTS 


In many midtown stores butter was down 
to 79 cents a pound, compared to black- 
market quotations of $1 or more. The Farm 
Crest Food Store, 748 Third Avenue, had 500 
pounds of newly received beef and 100 pounds 
of pork yesterday, which was described as a 
60 percent better delivery than on recent 
days. Pork chops were 59 cents a pound and 
chopped beef 55 cents, prices described as 4 
or 5 cents over OPA ceilings. 

The Department of Agriculture in chart- 
ing shifting prices showed that sirloin steak 
tabbed at 40 to 45 cents a pound under OPA 
and 75 to $1.25 in the black market has 
dropped to legitimate prices ranging from 
53 to 75 cents a pound. The same check 
showed that loin pork listed under the OPA 
at 33 to 36 cents a pound is now selling at 
45 to 54 cents a pound, compared to black- 
market quotations of 90 cents to $1.10. 





The Shades of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Jackson Gather at the Hermitage 
Near Nashville, Tenn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I am inserting an editorial en- 
titled “Past and Present”, written by Mr. 
Carlos W. Huntington, which appeared in 
the Portland Homebildor, published in 
Portland, Oreg., on July 13, 1946: 

PAST AND PRESENT 

Jackson: “Welcome, gentlemen, to my old 
home; now maintained by the State of Ten- 
nessee as a symbol of the hospitality and 
kindliness of the South.” 

Washington: “Thank you, Andy, it is in- 
deed refreshing to rest here where life was 60 
joyous and abundant B. B. (before bureau- 
crats). In our day the truth prevailed in 
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Government circles as well as in private life 
but now I see an ominous trend in the op- 
posite direction.” 

Lincoln: “I know just what you are going 
to say, George, and it bothers me a lot. 
We have just witnessed the battle in regard 
to OPA. (What would the bureaucrats do 
without the alphabet? If they keep on 
multiplying, they will have to borrow addi- 
tional characters from the Chinese, who 
have thousands of characters as compared to 
our 26 letters.) The news that was given 
to the public, in print and over the radio, 
in relation to that agency, seemed to have a 
biased slant all in favor of the OPA. The 
Government officials who were attempting, 
with the use of Government money, to con- 
tinue their jobs, their control, and their 
regimentation, set up a tremendous propa- 
ganda machine which invaded the press col- 
umns and the air lanes in a manner never be- 
fore witnessed in our history and they are 
continuing so to do even after their agency 
has ceased to exist. Remember, Hitler used 
the same tactics.” 

Jackson: “I have been painfully aware of 
the insidious and cunning methods used to 
channel the thinking of our people. The 
deluge of fear and alarm propaganda that was 
fed to our citizens was based on untruths and 
was false in conception and presentation. 
They even induced school children to sign 
cards, addressed to the Congress, asking that 
their unholy agency be permitted to domi- 
nate American life and business unham- 
pered and unrestricted. It was the most 
brazen, immoral and wicked use of public 
funds and positior that this Nation has ever 
experienced. The system of misrepresenta- 
tion still prevails.” = 

Washington: “I have noted that isolated 
cases of price raises are magnified by the 
bureaucrats and given top billing, while the 
earnest endeavor of private industry to make 
the tried and proven law of supply and de- 
mand work is relegated to inconspicuous 
places in the news. The country should have 
truth and honesty, not falsification and sub- 
terfuge.” 

Lincoln: “I don’t blame the newspapers 
and the radio companies—they print and 
broadcast the news as it is given them; what 
I am alarmed about is the control and “slant- 
ing” of the news at its source. We want 
freedom of the press and the air lanes but 
we want the news they receive to be honest 
news not twisted, distorted, and emphasized 
to serve the power-mad groups, who are 
striving to make this great free Nation a fear- 
ridden, subservient, dependent-upon-Gov- 
ernment mass of cringing, spineless individ- 
uals.” 

Jackson: “Gentlemen, the hour grows late 
but before we leave, I must remind you that 
this is our last meeting for a while. Con- 
gress will shortly adjourn and after they 
return we will again gather and make known 
our thoughts to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. In them is our hope for the 
freedom of America.” 

CaRLOs W. HUNTINGTON. 





Foreign Service Board 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of July 15, 1946: 











FOREIGN SERVICE EOARD 


In reporting out H. R. 6967, to be known 
as the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee wisely 
broadened the basis of representation on the 
new Board of the Foreign Service. The 
poard is charged with making recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of State concerning 
the policies and procedures to govern the 
administration and personnel management 
of the Foreign Service. In addition to includ- 
ing three Assistant Secretaries of State and 
one representative each of the Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture—who made 
up the old Board of Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel—the new bill wisely provides that 
the President may give representation on 
the board to any other Government agency. 
Members from outside the State Depart- 
ment, however, would sit only when mat- 
ters of interest to their respective agencies 
are under consideration. 

The provision to include members from 
other Government departments recognizes 
the new status occupied by the Foreign Serv- 
ice in its duty to the many interrelated 
branches of Government. This is important 
if the Foreign Service is to be the agent of 
the Government as a whole rather than 
merely the State Department. Several de- 
partments and executive agencies other than 
State, Agriculture and Commerce depend on 
our representatives abroad to gather data 
on foreign conditions. Indeed, our close re- 
lations with instrumentalities of the United 
Nations in such matters as education, health 
and monetary policy will greatly expand the 
demands on the Foreign Service for work of 
a departmentalized nature. 

This being the case, we believe that the 
limitation on attendance of members of the 
Board of the Foreign Service from outside 
the State Department is unrealistic. The 
plain truth is that, in the complexity of 
modern government, operations of the For- 
eign Service are of continual interest to 
many departments. H. R. 6967 in effect ac- 
cepts this fact by creating a broad Advisory 
Interdepartmental Committee of the Foreign 
Service. A simpler and more satisfactory 
plan, we believe, would be to do away with 
this added and unnecessary body and to make 
membership on the Board of the Foreign 
Service a permanent affair, at the same time 
giving the Board the duty of making recom- 
mendations on all matters affecting the 
Foreign Service, except the purely political 
concerns of the State Department. Thus, 
while primary responsibility for central ad- 
ministration would be retained in the State 
Department, the service rendered would be 
improved by giving other agencies which 
depend on the foreign arm the continuing 
voice they logically should have in its 
affairs. This is a desirable adjunct to the im- 
proved pay rates and no other laudable 
features of H. R. 6967, which we have already 
commended, in attaining the strong, high- 
caliber Foreign Service we need. 





The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the proposed loan of $3,750,000,000 
to Great Britain I want to remember 
that I am representing the people of my 
district and all of the United States. I 
must do as I would if I were a bank of- 
ficial and the custodian of a trust fund. 
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The money we are asked to lend is not 
mine. It is the money to be taken from 
the American taxpayers. 

In order to make a loan to Britain we 
must collect taxes from all people sub- 
ject to taxation. Our Government will 
then take the taxpayers’ money and make 
an extension of credit or a gift to Britain. 
What power or authority does Congress 
have to tax the people and raise money 
for the purpose of extending credit, giv- 
ing or loaning money to a foreign coun- 
try? Such power is not vested in Con- 
gress under the Constitution or by any 
law. 

In the first place, the United States 
Government does not have $3,750,000,000. 
We can get it only by creating fiat money 
or by selling our bonds to our own people, 
and if we do we must pay interest on 
those bonds. Great Britain pays us no 
interest for 5 years under the terms of 
this agreement and after 5 years she does 
not pay interest unless she feels like she 
is able to pay it. It is all optional with 
her. For the first time in the history of 
the world, the debtor is to sit in the 
driver’s seat and hold the whip hand. 
Up until now I have always heard that 
“beggars should not be choosers.” 

England is putting up no security—not 
even turning over any island defense 
bases. England can post collateral and 
the loan should be made on a business 
basis. With between three and four bil- 
lion dollars in gilt edge securities she 
holds in this country, her railroad and 
other holdings in South America, her gold 
and diamond mines in South Africa and 
other investments all over the world, 
there is no reason why collateral cannot 
be posted. — 

In making the gift to England, we will 
be obligated to open our American mar- 
kets to low-wage foreign products in 
competition with our own laborers— 
agriculture and industry. 

I do not see how the proposed loan 
would help stop England’s socialistic 
trend. The chairman of the British 
Labor Party, now in power, the Honor- 
able Harold Laski, was recently quoted in 
the New York Times: 

To those who say we have to choose, as I 
do not believe we have to choose, between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, with 
its passion for free enterprise which is not 
free and is not enterprise, we, the Labor 


Party, stand foursquare behind the Soviet 
Union. 


This same Laski talks about what he 
calls our “rotten, decadent, capitalistic 
system,” even though it has twice saved 
the British Empire. 

Unemployment is not severe in Eng- 
land—at the present time being down to 
less than 400,000 men and women, where- 
as her prewar average unemployment ran 
close to 2,000,000. As late as April 4, 1946, 
the London Times reported that the in- 
crease in unemployment which occurred 
last fall was beginning to slacken. Eng- 
land would use the loan to extend social 
benefits and security-to her own people 
with our money when we have not done 
a good job for our own veterans and old- 
age pensioners. 

It has been claimed that the loan was 
necessary to reestablish England’s export 
business. Statistics will show that dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1946 exports 
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exceeded the same period in 1938. The 
month of May 1946 exceeded the same 
month in 1938 which was her biggest year 
in exports. 

England is applying to us for a loan 
at the same time she is negotiating loans 
to other countries. Greece is getting 
$40,000,000 and Great Britain in return 
is receiving valuable commercial and po- 
litical advantages. France recently bor- 
rowed $440,000,000 from Britain. If Eng- 
land herself is lending money, why must 
she borrow from us? 

It does not seem plausible that Great 
Britain would have to borrow $3,750,- 
000,000 in addition to help given her in 
a loan from Canada of $1,125,000,000 and 
the $450,000,000 she has borrowed from 
the RFC—an American concern financed 
by American taxpayers. 

England defaulted on previous loans 
from us in the amount of more than 
$6,500,000,000. She has defaulted in 
lend-lease repayments of some $25,000,- 
000,000. There is no reason to believe 
that the proposed loan will be repaid. 

Such a gift to England would be the 
opening wedge into our pocketbooks for 
all nations wanting to ask for a gift from 
the United States. England will neither 
pay the principal nor the interest and 
refusal to lend other countries would in- 
cur ill will. 

How could I vote for a loan of $3,750,- 
000,000 to Britain and face the citizens of 
this country, the farmer, the home own- 
er, the veterans who, when they borrow 
money from the Government or with 
Government aid must give a mortgage on 
their farms or homes in order to secure 
the payment of the loan and interest? 
We do not have the money to lend. We 
must borrow the money from our own 
people. Our national debt is now ap- 
proximately $275,000,000,000. 

I feel that any money we have to give 
away should go to our own people—our 
veterans and the aged. In doing that 
our money and goods would stay in the 
United States. 

I am proud of the fact that I am of 
Scotch-English ancestry. I admire Brit- 
ish people and statesmen and their loy- 
alty to their own country. They place 
the welfare of Britain and her people 
ahead of any nation and any people, and 
that is exactly what I am doing for our 
country in opposing this agreement. 





The United States Foreign Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the July issue of 
Fortune: 

THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN SERVICE 

American diplomats, with an air of virtue 
like that of military men perfecting their 
plans for a previous war, are going before 
Congress this summer to ask for the kind of 
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Foreign Service the United States needed in 
1939, if not before. Congress took its last 
close look at the Foreign Service—its recruit- 
ment, organization, and performance—in the 
age of Coolidge. Out of that scrutiny 
emerged the Rogers Act of 1924, still the basic 
charter of United States diplomacy. The 
Service is ripe for another inspection. 

It consisted (on May 1) of 55 ambassadors 
and ministers; 818 Foreign Service officers; 
640 wartime auxiliary officers; 240 vice con- 
suls (not of career); some 3,600 American 
couriers, code clerks, administrative, fiscal, 
and clerical employees; and about 3,000 alien 
clerks, typists, telephone and radio operators, 
janitors, guards, dragomans, porters, inter- 
preters, prison keepers, translators, archive 
collators, Chinese writers, messengers, cour- 
iers. The Foreign Service inherited nearly 
2,500 employees from the old Office of War 
Information (whose numbers are being rapid- 
ly reduced) and a few survivors of the For- 
eign Economic Administration. In all, there 
were nearly 11,000 people on its pay roll. It 
was running 303 embassies, legations, and 
consulates in 68 countries. It operated on a 
budget of $36,000,000 in the 12 months end- 
ing June 30, and asked Congress for $53,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1947. 

The Foreign Service is an independent 
arm of the Government. Its internal ad- 
ministration is supervised by an Assistant 
Secretary of State, and most of its work passes 
through the Department. But the Service, 
under law, is the Foreign Service of the 
United States, not merely a field division of 
State. In theory, its mission is to report 
the world to the United States Government 
and represent the United States Government 
throughout the world. 

As a reporter, the Service is expected to 
keep Washington posted on the strength of 
Franco’s domestic opposition, the temper of 
the Swedish press, the influence of the Arab 
League, the health of Joseph Stalin, the 
Peruvian reaction to Peron’s victory in Ar- 
gentina, the market for United States re- 
frigerators in India. As spokesman for the 
United States, the Service is supposed to an- 
nounce and interpret to foreign governments 
the policies laid down in Washington; to 
bluster, wheedle, or stall, as the occasion may 
demand; to negotiate treaties or spring an 
American seaman from the Antwerp jail; to 
protect United States property abroad; to 
handle applications for American visas; to 
give foreign peoples a favorable picture of 
American life and institutions; to entertain 
visiting Congressmen and throw good parties 
on the Fourth of July. 

The Service is at once more important and 
less important than a textbook definition 
of its functions would suggest. As the an- 
nouncer and interpreter of United States 
policy to the chancelleries of the world, it 
_is frequently scooped by the press and radio. 
In its role as negotiator, it can be bypassed 
by the President and Secretary of State deal- 
ing directly with their opposite numbers 
abroad; by other officers of the State Depart- 
ment (as in the case of the British loan, 
negotiated by Will Clayton’s economists and 
lawyers); by other Government departments 
(Treasury, War); or by the United States 
delegetes to international bodies (United Na- 
tions, UNRRA, World Bank, andsoon). This 
is not to say that the Service has been 
shouldered out of United States diplomacy, 
but it has a number of competitors. 

Although it has been forced to share the 
role of executor, the Foreign Service plays a 
much greater part in shaping United States 
policy than is generally known. Its reports 
‘from the field inevitably color the decisions 
taken in Washington. When the reporting 
is sloppy, or slanted, the chances are that 
the United States Government will soon make 
a fool of itself. 

The dispatches sent home by the Foreign 
Service are digested in the political offices 
of the State Department, where the Foreign 
Service keeps a tight grip on the key jobs. 


Foreign Service officers head the four political 
offices in the Department—for the Far East, 
Near East and Africa, Europe, and Latin 
America. Below them most of the regional 
divisions and about half of the subdivisions, 
or “desks,” are run by Foreign Service officers. 
The job of these officers is to evaluate in- 
formation from the field and recommend ap- 
propriate action to the Secretary of State. 
Their recommendations can be overruled by 
the Secretary, the President, or Congress, but 
day in and day out, especially in the multi- 
tude of small decisions that can eventually 
lead to major stands on major issues, these 
58 Foreign Service officers are manufacturing 
United States foreign policy. 7 

How well the Foreign Service measures up 
to its high responsibilities is a question that 
disturbs the Service itself. Its own answer 
is a 53-page document laying down detailed 
plans for bringing in better men, making 
better use of its good men, and getting rid 
of the deadwood. These plans have been 
drafted in the form of legislation and may 
have been introduced in Congress by the 
time this article appears. 


PEOPLE AND PLUMBING 


The shortcomings of the Service can be 
laid at many doors. The weird performances 
of some of America’s Ambassadors and Min- 
isters must be charged up against the Presi- 
dent who appointed them. Congress and the 
public, indifferent to their own Foreign Serv- 
ice and vaguely suspicious of diplomacy in 
general, must take much of the blame for 
the pitifully small appropriations with which 
the United States attempts to defend its 
interests abroad. (The salaries of Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers, for example, have not 
been raised in 90 years.) Finally, the State 
Department itself has much to answer for. 
Its Secretaries, Under Secretaries, and As- 
Sistant Secretaries have had little time, and 
in most cases little talent, for administration. 
Despite the Foreign Service’s semiautono- 
mous status, it cannot rise much above the 
general level of efficiency in the Department. 

It is temptingly convenient to blame every- 
body but the Foreign Service for the defects 
in United States representation abroad. But 
the issue is not that simple. The Service has 
not made the most effective use of the money 
and manpower at its disposal. Until work 
began on the new bill it had done little to sell 
the Department, Congress, and the country 
on its real requirements. 

The Foreign Service made virtually no 
preparation for the problems that World War 
II thrust upon it, although the brewing of 
the war had been well reported in its own dis- 
patches from the field. To be sure one may 
doubt that it would have gotten anywhere 
with the prewar Congress even if it had asked 
for enough money to build the organization 
it needed. But the Service was too compla- 
cent to put the question to the test. 

Against this background of tangled re- 
sponsibilities—shared by the Service, the 
State Department, the President, Congress, 
and the voters—the foreign representation of 
the United States must be judged. In the 
paragraphs that follow, the weakness of this 
representation is deliberately stressed. There 
are, to be sure, many items to be entered 
on the other side of the ledger, but here are 
some shocking things that can and do happen 
in the Foreign Service of the United States: 

In Poland last winter a United States cor- 
respondent was told by our Ambassador, 
Arthur Bliss Lane, and his counselor of em- 
bassy that it was impossible to maintain 
business or social relations of any kind with 
the Soviet diplomats in Warsaw, so we just 
ignore them. Two days later the correspond- 
ent was invited to lunch by the first secretary 
of the British Embassy and found that his 
fellow guests were two secretaries of the 
Soviet Embassy. 

At the request of a local firm the consulate 
in Kingston, Jamaica, sent a dispatch to the 
State Department inquiring about the tariff 
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schedules on a certain commodity. The reply 
was received 95 days later. In Johannesburg 
during an acute shortage of clerical help, the 
consul general cabled the department to re. 
port the resignation of a clerk and ask per- 
mission to hire a replacement at $1,449, 
Seventeen days later he jogged the Depart- 
ment with another message. Forty-four days 
after the original cable the Department 
answered. 

In Dakar last year the economic analyst 
of the United States consulate general, who 
was handling our procurement program in 
French West Africa and dealing with high 
Officials and business leaders, was living in 
a single rented room in the medina, the 
native quarter. 

In many of the big American missions 
there is an unhappy junior officer known to 
his colleagues as the “stableboy.” In the 
Paris Embassy last fall a Congressman and 
half a dozen other visitors, including several 
Army officers, were waiting to see a third sec- 
retary about air-travel priorities. The secre- 
tary was tied up for 30 minutes in telephone 
negotiations over the repair of a fender on 
Ambassador Jefferson Caffery’s car. 

In the United States consulate at Aden, 
Arabia, a third-floor walk-up that also serves 
as the consul’s home, the toilet consists of 
an enameled pot standing in a wooden box. 
It is emptied by a native woman summoned 
up from the street. 

At a Latin-American post not long ago, the 
United States was represented by a chief of 
mission (a political appointee) who walked 
about his house naked, followed by a native 
girl carrying a trayful of Scotch and soda. 

At one time during the war the two For- 
eign Service officers assigned to duty in the 
Belgian Congo were forced to spend more 
than two-thirds of their time coding, de- 
coding, filing, and typing. Because of the 
shortage of clerical help throughout the 
service, it is not uncommon to find a consul 
general typing out his own mail on Satur- 
days and Sundays. 

Last February General Franco hoped to 
entertain the American cardinals on their 
way home from the consistory in Rome. 
The invitation was evéntually declined and 
arrangements were made for the cardinals’ 
plane to stop in Madrid only long enough 
to let off two Spanish prelates. When the 
plane landed, however, it was found that the 
United States Embassy in Madrid had ar- 
ranged a reception and dinner for the Ameri- 
can cardinals and was insistent that they 
remain for the afternoon and’evening. Had 
the cardinals done so, they again would have 
been put in the position of accepting or 
declining courtesies from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. The Embassy apparently failed to 
see any embarrassment in this position, even 
though it knew the State Department was 
about to issue a blast against Franco. 

In a tropical post of high importance to 
the United States during the war, a new 
consul general told his staff as soon as he 
arrived that his one ambition was to get out 
of the place as fast as possible. Although 
the post was seriously understaffed, he would 
not report the fact to the department for 
fear it would jeopardize his chances of a 
transfer. 

The Foreign Service Journal reports the 
comings and goings of Ambassadors in the 
hushed tones of a court circular. At the 
same time it permits itself a good many 
sedate cracks of the frailties of the Service 
and the State Department. From the issue 
of March 1946: 

A Foreign Service officer, summoned to 
Washington for consultation, met a friend 
in the department corridors and was asked, 
“What brings you here?” 

“I came back to draft replies to the tele- 
grams I’ve been sending in for the last three 
months.” 

FRANKLIN TO ROGERS 


The United States Foreign Service, it be- 
comes abundantly clear, is not nearly good 














enough to defend United States interests in 
the world of 1946. The tragedy of the Service 
is that it is usually prepared to do a work- 
manlike job in the world as it was a genera- 
tion before. Ironically enough, it was in the 
infancy of the Republic that American di- 
plomacy was most nearly adjusted to the con- 
temporary facts of international life. From 
the beginning of the Revolution through the 
War of 1812, the American cause was bril- 
liantly served by the foreign negotiations of 
men like Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Monroe, and John Quincy Adams. 
The first forty years of American independ- 
ence, were in fact, the golden age of United 
States diplomacy. 

The next hundred years makes less inspir- 
ing reading. Spoilsmen moved in on the con- 
sular service. The prestige of the best diplo- 
matic posts attracted a drab succession of 
politicians, merchants, bankers, and indus- 
trialists who belonged to the right party and 
could afford to represent the United States 
at foreign courts. Their missions were 
staffed, for the most part, by well-connected 
young men whose fathers were willing to foot 
the bill for a few years’ exposure to European 
society. More or less accidentally, good men 
turned up from time to time, like Charles 
Francis Adams, our Minister to London dur- 
ing the Civil War, and Townsend Harris, the 
first American diplomat accredited to Japan. 

It was not until after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, when the United States was be- 
coming a world power, that thoughtful citi- 
zens took alarm at the quality of their dip- 
lomatic and consular services. Under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Taft, modest reforms 
were initiated; yet the diplomatic service re- 
mained a club for rich men’s sons. World 
War I (which took the State Department by 
surprise) brought an abrupt broadening of 
United States interests and responsibilities 
beyond the seas, a merging of political and 
economic issues, and a transformation in the 
techniques of diplomacy. 

The Rogers Act of 1924 combined the dip- 
lomatic and consular services into the For- 
eign Service of the United States. The back- 
bone of the new agency was the corps of 
“Foreign Service officers,” available for as- 
signment to diplomatic or consular duties 
anywhere in the world. The law raised offi- 
cers’ salaries (up to $9,000 for Class I) and 
provided for open, competitive entrance 
examinations (Ambassadors and Ministers 
excepted, of course). It gave the United 
States a foreign service as nearly immune 
to political influence as statute could make 
it, and reduced, but did not eliminate, the 
advantage of private means in pursuit of a 
diplomatic career. 

The Rogers Act recognized the fact that for 
some time the United States had been a 
world power and needed a professional for- 
eign service. It did not create such a service 
at one stroke. It relied mainly on the work- 
ing of time—the death and retirement of in- 
competents, and strict control over the ad- 
mission of new officers. Time has worked 
slowly. In 1946, when Foreign Service officers 
are confronted with criticism of a colleague 
50 or older, they often pass it off in these 
words: “He's pre-Rogers.” 


EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Congressman Rocers did not try to tamper 
with the President’s ancient privilege of ap- 
pointing anyone he pleases as ambassador 
or minister. But the Rogers Act, by increas- 
ing the prestige and efficiency of the career 
Foreign Service, put its members in line for 
a bigger share of these appointments. Pres- 
idents Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Wilson had occasionally chosen men from the 
career—or what passed for the career in those 
Gays—to serve as chiefs of mission. After 
a the practice became much more com- 

on. 

Of our 55 chiefs of mission today 35 are 
career officers. Technically they lose their 
Status as Foreign Service officers when they 
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accept the President’s appointment to serve 
as ambassadors or ministers at his pleasure. 
But in fact they are still regarded as career 
men; they may be shifted to another em- 
bassy or legation (in accordance with their 
qualifications or the domestic political neces- 
sities of the President), given a job in the 
State Department, or assigned to some inter- 
national commission. Unless they are close 
to retirement age, they are not likely to be let 
out on the street after one tour of duty as 
chief of mission. After service as a chief of 
mission, a career man may even revert to the 
status of Foreign Service officer, class 1. 
This happened a few months ago to Monnett 
B. Davis, who was Minister to Denmark. To 
make foom for a deserving Democrat from 
Delaware, Josiah W. Marvel, Davis was sent 
to serve as consul general in Shanghai “with 
the personal rank of minister.” 

Career men hold about two-thirds of the 
most important posts. (Career: Berlin— 
political adviser to the military command— 
Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Ottawa, Paris, 
Rome. Political: London, Moscow, Rio de 
Janeiro.) It is no longer possible, of course, 
to distinguish the big diplomatic jobs from 
the lesser ones by checking to see whether 
the United States mission is an embassy or 
legation. In a splurge of good neighborli- 
ness, President Roosevelt raised all our Latin- 
American legations to the rank of embassies. 
European countries that excited American 
admiration during the war—the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Greece, and Yugoslavia— 
were likewise honored. Today there are only 
16 American ministers left. Some of the 
legations, like those in Australia and Egypt, 
are unquestionably more significant than 
our embassy in Honduras. 

Of the career men who are now ambassa- 
dors or ministers, all but one entered the 
service before the Rogers Act reforms. They 
are presumably the best of the men who 
went into the diplomatic service during the 
last 10 or 15 years of the period when a 
comfortable legacy or a rich wife were in- 
dispensable. As a whole the group is marked 
by an amiable sort of mediocrity. There are 
some brilliant exceptions and some that fall 
just short of scandal. 

The 20 political appointees are not easily 
typed. Several have no partisan connections 
and are political figures only in the sense 
that - they were chosen from outside the 
career. One of these is Stanley Hornbeck, 
Ambassador to the Netherlands after 25 
years’ work in the State Department; he was 
Secretary Hull's chief adviser on the Far East 
in the pre-Pearl Harbor period. Another is 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, former chief 
of staff to Eisenhower, now Ambassador 
to Russia. Retired officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps represent the United States 
in Panama, Belgium, and the Union of South 
Africa. Another species of diplomat is 
known in the service as the Roosevelt 
career man; he may have been appointed 
originally for political reasons but has now 
been abroad long enough to be treated as a 
semipro (Bowers in Chile, Harriman in 
Britain, Steinhardt in Czechoslovakia, Mac- 
Veagh in Greece). Then there are “political” 
appointments, like that of Bernie Baruch’s 
gay brother Herman, Ambassador to Portugal, 
and Prentice Cooper, former Governor of 
Tennessee, friend of Boss Crump, of Memphis, 
and now Ambassador to Peru. The most 
flagrantly political appointment of recent 
years did not get through the Senate— 
President Roosevelt’s nomination of Ed 
Flynn, of the Bronx, to serve as Minister to 
Australia. 

Foreign Service officers do not argue that 
all chiefs of mission should be career men. 
By diplomatic tradition, still honored in 
protocol, the ambassador is the personal 
emissary from the head of one state ta the 
head of another. In a ceremonial sense, the 
chief of a United States mission abroad is an 
extension of the person to the President. 
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Mr. Roosevelt, to the annoyance of Judge 
Hull, took this concept quite literally in some 
instances and dealt directly with ambassa- 
dors, notably Bullitt in Paris and Kennedy 
in London. Not only political appointees but 
career ambassadors as well have felt free to 
take their problems directly to the President. 
George Messersmith, now Ambassador to 
Argentina, used to fly up from Havana or 
Mexico City to see Mr. Roosevelt when he felt 
he was not getting anywhere through regular 
channels, i. e., the political offices of the De- 
partment and the Secretary of State. The 
Service accepts such short circuiting philo- 
sophically. 

The Service is not reconciled, however, to 
the fact that independent wealth is still a 
prerequisite for the chief of mission i1 Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Havana, Rio, Buenos Aires, 
and other choice capitals. These posts go to 
the more affluent of the pre-Rogers diplo- 
mats, not necessarily the more able, or to 
political appointees with private means. The 
inequities of this system are only now about 
to to felt to the full, because the post-Rogers 
Foreign Service officers, many of them with- 
out a penny outside their salaries, are just 
approaching the age at which they might be 
in line for legations or embassies. 

An American ambassador's pay is $17,500, 
and a minister gets $10,000; these salaries 
were fixed by law in 1856. Various allowances 
have since been added, but they are not near- 
ly big enough to balance the budget of an 
envoy who tries to live in reasonable dignity 
in an expensive capital and entertain on the 
same scale as his opposite numbers. A 
United States ambassador’s pay and allow- 
ances, after taxes, work out at about $18,000. 
The British Ambassador to Washington gets 
$70,000, tax free. Several of the Latin-Amer- 
ican ambassadors to the United States get 
about $40,000. Soviet ambassadors seem to 
have unlimited funds for entertaining, when 
they feel like entertaining. 

The new legislation drawn up by the For- 
eign Service sets a salary scale of $15,000 to 
$25,000 for ambassadors and ministers, de- 
pending on the importance of the post, plus 
“representation” allowances of $5,000 to 
$25,000 and miscellaneous allowances al- 
ready provided by law. Under these sched- 
ules the United States Ambassador to London 
would get about $60,000, more than half of 
it tax-free. Meanwhile fortunes made in the 
Union Pacific (Harriman), Fairy Soap (Alex- 
ander Kirk), and the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Norweb, by marriage) help finance the 
representation of the United States in Lon- 
don, Rome, and Habana. 


THE MESSERSMITH FACTORY 


The professional body that trains the Mes- 
sersmith and Cafferys—and hopes for the best 
with the Baruchs and the Coopers—is one of 
the smallest of America’s licensed trades. 
The average size of the corps, during the war 
and since, has hovered around 800 men. 

Recruiting of career officers was stopped 
after Pearl Harbor. The President did not 
want the State Department put in the posi- 
tion of competing with the Army and Navy 
for manpower. This short-sighted view of 
the importance of the Foreign Service found 
its most absurd expression in 1944 when, af- 
ter some newspaper smears of “draft dodg- 
ing diplomats,” the Service was forced to turn 
over about 25 of its younger men to the in- 
duction boards. Since VJ-day, overseas and 
in the United States, the Service has bcen 
giving special examination to veterans of the 
armed forces and men about to be dis- 
charged. About 75 men have passed these 
exams, but only a few have yet received as- 
signments in the field. 

A freshly commissioned Foreign Service 
officer starts as a vice consul or third secre- 
tary. For 2 years he is on probation. Ahead 
are the ranks of consul and consul general 
and, in the diplomatic line, second secretary, 
first secretary, and counselor of embassy. 
It is not necessary to touch all bases, but 
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most officers get both consular and diplo- 
matic duties during their first 10 years in 
the service. The titles that control salary 
and seniority are less impressive. The be- 
ginning officer is designated unclassified (C), 
works through B and A, and then starts 
up the ladder of classes VIII through I. The 
salaries (slightly improved since the passage 
of the Rogers Act) range from $2,870 to 
$10,000. Allowances, varying with the size 
of an cfficer’s family and the cost of living 
at his post, usually amount to 25 to 35 per- 
cent of his salary. Allowing for occasional 
“freezes” on promotion and for some double 
jumps during the war, the most highly re- 
garded officers have been stepping up one 
class about every alternate year. Thus the 
first of the post-Rogers officers are just 
reaching the top. 

The officer corps can be broken down into 
half a dozen distinct groups, according to 
the date and circumstances of admission to 
the career: 

1. Officers of the pre-Rogers diplomatic 
service. There are 30 of these, contempo- 
raries of the career men who are now am- 
bassadors and ministers. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of these officers, according to Selden 
Chapin, Director of the Office of Foreign 
Service, have some private income. 

2. Officers of the pre-Rogers consular 
service, of whom 175 are still in the Foreign 
Service, Chapin thinks not more than 25 
percent of these have private income. 

3. There are 123 officers up from the 
ranks. These originally entered the service 
as clerks or vice consuls not of career (a 
special status similar to that of warrant offi- 
cers in the Army and Navy), and later be- 
came career Officers. Notable alumni of this 
group are Robert Murphy, of the North Af- 
rican deal, now head of our diplomatic 
mission in Germany with the personal rank 
of Ambassador, and Walter Thurston, the new 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

4. Post-Rogers officers who entered the 
career, without previous foreign service, be- 
tween 1924 and 1929. This group of 106 
men was recruited in competition with the 
salaries paid by private industry during the 
great boom, and did not fully meet the ex- 
pectations aroused by the Rogers Act. 

5. Officers who entered the career, without 
previous foreign service, between 1930 and 
1941. As a group these 289 officers are the 
ablest yet attracted to the service. The en- 
trance examinations were tightened up in 
1931. Moreover, competition was particu- 
larly keen during those depression years when 
the pay and allowances of a third secretary 
were much higher than the going rates for 


young college graduates in private industry,” 


and the prestige of Government service and 
the general interest in foreign affairs were 
mounting. 

6. Under the Reorganization Act of 1939 
the Foreign Service took over the independ- 
ent reporting services that had been oper- 
ated abroad by the Commerce and Agricul- 
ture Departments. Of the present foreign 
service officers, 95 are legacies of this merger. 

E PLURIBUS UNUM 

The most striking talent of the Foreign 
Service, and in some respects the most dan- 
gerous, is its proven ability to take men from 
so widely disparate sources and fit them into 
a fairly sharp pattern of thought and con- 
duct. The pattern cannot be traced back to 
any uniformity in the home or college back- 
grounds of the officers. Although the Service 
includes 176 alumni of Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, as well as a Cambridge graduate 
named Outerbridge Horsey, it has drawn on 
144 other colleges and universities, including 
such unlikely places as the Southwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College and the Case 
School of Applied Science. Eight Foreign 
Service officers are women. A break-down of 
the corps by home States shows that the 
eastern seaboard, from Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia, and the west coast have turned out 


more Officers per capita than the rest of the 
country, though all regions of the United 
States are represented in reasonably close 
ratio to population. The Negro population 
is represented by three officers, now stationed 
in Liberia and the Azores. 

It is after an officer has spent 10 to 15 
years in the Service that he is likely to have 
been squeezed into a certain mold. At the 
very point in his career when he should be 
ready for assignments of great responsibility, 
he has usually lost any dynamic qualities he 
may have had when he entered the Service. 
Thus the United States often sends a bureau- 
crat to do a diplomat’s job. 

The most potent of the pressures applied to 
the new Officers is built up by the promotion 
system. A young third secretary soon learns, 
as Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
recently put it, that the way to get pro- 
moted is to live long enough and stay out 
of trouble. In the field the senior officers 
signing the annual efficiency ratings that 
largely determine the younger men’s chances 
of advancement are, in most cases, living 
proofs of the success of this formula. They 
are likely to be pre-Rogers officers with a 
limited appreciation of the changes that have 
taken place in the world and of the require- 
ments of a modern foreign service. The post- 
Rogers cfficer gets the impression that he 
must conform to this pattern or get out of 
the Service (as some of the best of them have 
done). 

At the same time this idea is sinking in, 
the young officer is subjected to an appalling 
load of routine and humdrum duties, of 
which the greater part could be handled by a 
competent clerk. Curiosity, imagination, 
and initiative are deadened. The paper work 
keeps the officer so busy that he sees only a 
narrow segment of the life in the country 
where he is working. He moves in an inbred 
society and he loses touch with his own 
country. Unless he is called to Washington 
for duty or consultation, the Service can pay 
his fare back to the United States only once 
every 3 years; it often lacks the funds to bring 
him back for 5 years or more. If, like 90 per- 
cent of the corps, he was unmarried when he 
entered the Service, he will remain a bache- 
lor unless he finds a wife on one of his brief 
trips home, or marries a foreigner (in which 
case he must submit his resignation and wait 
for the department, if it approves the girl, to 
decline the resignation). Married, he finds 
that his wife’s talents as a hostess and her 
rating with the Ambassador’s wife have a 
good deal to do with his own chances of pro- 
motion. 

Out of all these influences emerge the 
stereotyped career officers, overawed by their 
superiors, haunted by the rules of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, slow to assess the 
force of new ideas in politics, economics, or 
the techniques of their own trade. They are 
short of the earthy but useful qualities usu- 
ally associated with the policy reporter; they 
are, as a rule, too nice. 

To this last generalization, and to all the 
others, some notable exceptions can be made. 
A case in point is the Foreign Service officer 
who was transferred to Brazil after duty in 
Berlin, where he had made a close study of 
Nazi police methods. He was assigned to 
liaison work with the Brazilian police and 
heiped them capture a German agent who 
had organized a network to gather informa- 
tion on Allied ship movements. The Queen 
Elizabeth was in Rio with a division of Brit- 





1An unmarried Foreign Service officer, re- 
cently transferred from one post to another, 
had his mother living with him and took her 
along when he moved. On his expense ac- 
count he listed the taxi fare from the airport 
to the hotel. The item was disallowed, and 
the voucher returned from Washington with 
the notation: “It is assumed your mother 
rode in the cab.” The officer wrote back: “I 
had my mother walk and carry her luggage.” 
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ish troops aboard, and it was plain that the 
spies still at large would try to broadcast the 
time of her departure. The captured agent 
refused to name his confederates until the 
American Foreign Service officer got the Bra. 
zilians to apply a peculiarly persuasive form 
of interrogation that he had run across jn 
his studies of the Gestapo. 

Allowing for this timely intervention for 
the uncommon abilities represented by the 
gallery at the bottom of pages 84-85, and for 
all the other hedges that must surround an 
brief appraisal of 818 people, there still re. 
mains an animal that can be called the 
typical Foreign Service officer. He is by no 
means a figure of fun. He works hard and 
is intensely loyal to his conception of the 
United States and its interests. In the past 
7 years he has known many of the hardships 
and dangers of combat zones. 

Before the war most of the posts where 
he might serve were reasonably pleasant 
places to live (only 64 out of the 303 diplo- 
matic and consular posts are Officially classi- 
fied as “unhealthful”), but today, in much 
of Europe and the Far East, he lives amid the 
debris of war. The State Department still 
puts “Esquire” on a Foreign Service officer’s 
mail, and the United States Naval Regula- 
tions still prescribe a five-gun salute for a 
vice consul. But the little dignities that go 
with his life don’t relieve him of financial 
worries, if he is trying to live on his salary, 
and especially if he has children to be edu- 
cated in the United States, or of resentment 
over the superior salaries paid in other civil- 
ian agencies that operated overseas during 
the war. (These were as much as $2,000 
higher for comparable age and experience.) 
He is aware of a good many of the defects of 
the Service, but is tired of the belting it takes 
from the press and public. 

THE MUDDLE AT HEADQUARTERS 

If he is in no great hurry for a reply, the 
Foreign Service officer can forward his gripes 
(via his seniors in the field, of course) to 
the Office of the Foreign Service in Washing- 
ton. The operations of OFS were reorganized 
in the spring of 1945, during the brief regime 
of Mr. Stettinius. The new set-up would not 
be described as a piece of streamlining, but 
it does offer the framework for a rational 
administration of the Service. All that is 
lacking is some trained administrators, 

The present director, Selden Chapin, 1s 
plainly uncomfortable in the job, though he 
is giving the Service better administration 
than it is accustomed to. Like the other 
Foreign Service officers assigned to OFS, he 
regards administrative work in Washington 
as a rather distasteful interlude in his career. 

Chapin reports to Donald Russell, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of ad- 
ministration of the Department and Foreign 
Service. Russell is the fourth man to hold 
this job in a year anda half. He is an agree- 
able, unassuming lawyer from Spartanburg, 
S. C. (formerly associated with Mr. Byrne's 
old firm), with no experience ing admin- 
istration and no particular aptitude for 
it. The Foreign Service gets only a part of 
his attention, since he is also housekeeper for 
the Department itself, and since Mr. Byrnes 
relies heavily on him for general liaison with 
Capitol Hill. 

Russell, in turn, is only 1 of 10 people 
on “the Assistant Secretary level.” ? and must 
compete with all the others for the ear of 
the Secretary or Under Secretary. The Sec- 
retary has had little time or inclination to 
think about the administrative problems of 
the Foreign Service. Under’ Secretary 
Acheson takes a critical interest in these 


?Six assistant secretaries, plus the legal 
adviser, press-relations officer, and special 
assistants for intelligence and international 
organizations. This was the line-up as of 
the end of May; it has been reshuffled several 
timés since Mr. Hull left office in November 
1944, 
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problems, but his office hours are almost en- 
tirely absorbed by the broader issues of for- 
eign policy. 

The policy decisions taken by Byrnes and 
Acheson are supposed to be carried out by 
the Foreign Service, but the mechanics of 
this service are almost entirely neglected in 
the highest echelons of the Department. If 
the Service were an effective agency for ex- 
ecution of United States foreign policy, this 
neglect would be understandable and could 
be taken as a sign that executive time was 
being wisely budgeted. But the good execu- 
tive, in government or business, gets down 
to work on the grubby details when one of his 
bureaus or branches is not producing. 

Though the administrative problems of 
the Foreign Service get only a brief hearing 
with the high command of the State De- 
partment, the Service is well represented 
when the foreign policy of the United States 
is being thrashed out. The Service controls 
the Department’s political offices, where 58 
of its career men are stationed. The recom- 
mendations of these officers travel up to the 
top via Assistant Secretary Spruille Braden, 
in the case of Latin America, or Assistant 
Secretary James C. Dunn, for the rest of the 
world. Braden is a Roosevelt career man, and 
Dunn is a former Foreign Service officer. 

The political offices of the Department are 
engaged in running warfare with the eco- 
nomic staff headed by Assistant Secretary 
Will Clayton. The Foreign Service men in 
the European and Near Eastern and African 
offices are generally committed to the idea 
of two blocs in the world—the Russian and 
the non-Russian. They think in terms of 
“containing” Russia by a series of firm stands 
on specific points: Iran, Trieste, and so on. 
Mr. Clayton’s men are more interested in 
exploring the possibilities of collaboration 
with Russia on a variety of economic prob- 
lems that cut across political boundaries. Mr. 
Byrnes may soon have to negotiate some sort 
of peace between these two factions. 

The Secretary recently ruled in favor of 
the political offices in another intramural 
dispute. The remnants of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services had been taken into State in 
January. Col. Alfred McCormack, a New York 
lawyer who ran a special branch of Army 
intelligence during the war, attempted to 
organize the OSS people, along with some 
men he brought over from G-2, as a research 
and intelligence branch of the Department, 
independent of the political offices. There 
followed several months of infighting. Ache- 
son and Clayton sided with McCormack; 
Russell, Braden, and Dunn lined up with the 
career men in the political offices. A House 
Appropriations Subcommittee refused funds 
for an independent intelligence unit in the 
Department. Byrnes decided not to contest 
the point, and transferred most of McCor- 
mack’s personnel and functions to the politi- 
cal offices; the colonel resigned. 

The relations of the Foreign Service with 
agencies outside the State Department are 
sometimes equally unfriendly and they are 
always complex. The Foreign Service works 
for Commerce and Agriculture, as well as 
State. Its mission brings it into contact, in 
Washington and in the field, with Treasury, 
Justice, and the Army and Navy; during the 
war the picture was further complicated by 
the operations of FEA, OWI, and other tem- 
porary agencies overseas. The State Depart- 
ment has never mastered the rambling 
“chains of command,” shifting “levels of 
interagency coordination,” and assorted ad- 


ministrative horrors involved in this situa- 
tion. 


THE SERVICE WRITES A BILL 


In the chaos radiating from Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Seventeenth Street NW. it is sur- 
prising to find that the Foreign Service has 
been able to put together a plan for correct- 
‘ng its own faults. The new Foreign Service 
bill has been in the works for nearly 2 years. 
It was drafted in the Planning Division of 
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the Office of the Foreign Service; it has occu- 
pied most of Chapin’s time since he came in 
as Director of the Service 15 months ago. 
The legislation was approved by Secretary 
Byrnes in April and then routed to the 
Bureau of the Budget. Chapin hoped it 
might be introduced in Congress in June. 

The proposed Foreign Service Act of 1946 
would, among other things: 

1. Authorize higher salaries (up to $15,000) 
and allowances for Foreign Service officers. 

2. Apply to the Service the Navy’s hard- 
boiled system of “promotion up or selection 
out,” by which an officer who fails of promo- 
tion after a certain period in any rank is 
automatically retired. At the same time a 
more generous scale of retirement benefits 
would be set up to permit ineffective officers 
to get out without too much hardship. 

3. Set up a Foreign Service reserve 
among employees of State and other govern- 
ment agencies and people in private life who 
are found “to have outstanding qualifica- 
tions of a specialized character.” Reserve 
Officers would hold their appointments for 
periods up to 4 years and during that period 
could be sent out for active duty at any 
diplomatic or consular post at any rank suit- 
able to their abilities. After 3 or 4 years 
in the reserve, with or without foreign duty, 
an officer would be eligible to enter the 
career service without starting in at the 
bottom of the ladder. 

4. Consolidate the administrative and cler- 
ical functions of the service under a Foreign 
Service staff corps. Salaries in the corps 
would go as high as $10,000 and are intended 
to attract some of the administrative talent 
the Service needs. Regular Foreign Service 
officers would be relieved of much of their 
present load of paper work. 

5. Provide, for the first time, a systematic 
course of training throughout the career of 
every member of the Service. About half 
the officer corps would be trained as special- 
ists in specific areas or technical fields. Lan- 
guage study, now voluntary, would be re- 
quired. 

6. ‘“Re-Americanize” the Service by giving 
its members more leave and more duty in 
the United States. 

To apply the new salary scales, allowances, 
and retirement benefits to the present mem- 
bership of the Foreign Service would cost 
about $10,000,000 over the $53,000,000 the 
Service asked of Congress for fiscal 1947, 
Looking ahead 2 or 3 years, the authors 
of the bill would like to see a Foreign Service 
of about 12,000 people, 1,600 of them officers. 
The annual budget would then be in the 
neighborhood of $80,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
which is about the cost of an Jowa-class 
battleship. 

The Foreign Service reserve is probably the 
most important idea in the new bill. This 
idea has already been tested in the work of 
the auxiliary Foreign Service officers during 
the war. Since no steps had been taken by 
the State Department or Congress to expand 
the regular officer corps before Pearl Har- 
bor, it was necessary soon after to recruit 
hundreds of auxiliary officers—experts in a 
variety of technical subjects of sudden im- 
portance, as well as men who could be hasti- 
ly trained for general consular or diplomatic 
duties. Eventually nearly 1,100 auxiliary 
officers were on duty in the field. 

Under the reserve plan the Service in 
peacetime could give temporary assignments 
to specialists who would not be interested in 
foreign service as a career. (This would 
apply to the type of talent that William Ben- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, wants to use overseas in some of the 
functions formerly handled by OWI.) Re- 
serve officers who were attracted to the career 
and transferred to it would presumably 
bring fresh ideas and experience to the Serv- 
ice and keep the officer corps on its toes. 
But it is doubtful whether the plan is really 
flexible enough to achieve all these things. 
There seems to be no valid reason why a 
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reserve officer who might be qualified to 
serve as economic counselor of an embassy 
should be kept waiting 3 years before he is 
eligible to take an oral examination for 
transfer to the career. 

The examination system is not touched by 
the new bill. It is one of the main weak- 
nesses of the Service and it is one that could 
be overcome without an act of Congress. 
Candidates are given written and oral tests, 
equally weighted. The oral usually lasts 
about half an hour and is a reasonably good 
test of social poise. The written exams 
stress factual questions of the true-false 
type and brief analytical problems; they 
show whether the candidate has a good 
memory and understands what he reads. As 
tests of this type go, they are very tough 
indeed. But an officer who had access to all 
the personnel records of the Service recently 
made the remarkable admission that he 
could see no correlation whatever between 
the marks given officers in their entrance 
examinations and their subsequent per- 
formance in the field. There is nothing in 
the present screening system to show which 
candidates have any originality, imagination, 
resourcefulness, or capacity for leadership. 
These are some of the qualities for which 
OSS devised the house-party tests described 
in a recent Fortune article (March 1946). 
The OSS techniques are being studied by 
OFS, and written questions of the essay or 
“thinking” type will be tried on next year’s 
candidates, according to Selden Chapin. 
But he does not give the impression that the 
examinations are regarded as an urgent 
problem. 

Another weakness of the Service not cor- 
rected by the new bill is the position of Mr. 
Chapin himself. As Director of the Foreign 
Service, he is three levels down from the 
Secretary on the organization chart of the 
State Department, in spite of the fact that 
there are nearly 4,000 more people in the 
Service than in the Department itself. The 
Director of the Service needs easier access to 
the Secretary; he should at least rank as an 
Assistant Secretary, and perhaps would be 
more effective as an Under Secretary. He 
would be still more effective if he were not 
himself a Foreign Service officer. What 
seems to be needed is a man of exceptional 
administrative ability, some experience out- 
side the United States, and enough prestige 
to stare down an ambassador. 

Mr. Chapin, after administering the Service 
for a while (not more than 4 years, by law), 
will be sent out to a post in the fleld, and 
one of the men he has been administering 
will come back to Washington to succeed 
him. There is no continuity in this arrange- 
ment and it leaves the Director of the mo- 
ment in a weak position in dealing with 
senior officers in the field. 


COUNTING THE VOTES 


The Foreign Service bill, in short, is good 
so far as it goes. But Congress and the 
country are singularly ill-prepared to de- 
bate this legislation, or the more sweeping 
reforms that might be desirable. The Con- 
gressmen who are seriously interested in the 
problems of the Foreign Service are a small 
minority on the Hill. Like their col:eagues, 
they are under heavy pressure to reduce 
Government spending, and no one is going 
to pick up any votes in November by giving 
the Foreign Service more money. Congress- 
men are prejudiced, furthermore, against 
Government salaries higher than their own. 
The Service itself has been notoriously inept 
in its relations with Congress. It has never 
succeeded in dramatizing its mission, and it 
has been reluctant to present its weaknesses 
in forceful terms. 

The United States public, when it shows 
any interest in the Foreign Service, is in- 
clined to criticize it for the wrong reasons. 
On the rare occasions when the Service hits 
the front pages, the newspaper reader re- 
ceives little enlightenment. In Gen. Pat 
Hurley's famous broadside at the time of his 
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resignation as Ambassador to Chungking, he 
set out to show that a number of career 
officers had opposed the policy President 
Roosevelt had instructed him to pursue in 
China. This was perfectly true, but as the 
general warmed to the subject, his shots were 
falling all over the lot. The net addition to 
the public’s knowledge of the Foreign Serv- 
ice was trifling. Only a few months pre- 
vious, the State Department itself had per- 
mitted the FBI to accuse one of the most 
promising officers in the service of conspiracy 
to violate the Federal espionage statute. The 
arrest of this officer, John S. Service, naturally 
got a good deal more publicity than the com- 
plete vindication that he soon received from 
a grend jury. 

Despite the general indifference to the 
Service, relieved by a few clichés that pass 
for informed comment, there are certain lines 
of criticism that have been worked out with 
some care and presented to limited sections of 
American opinion. The debate on the For- 
eign Service bill will show whether these 
criticisms have made any impression on Con- 
gress. One line of attack has come from a 
group of American businessmen with foreign 
interests. They argue that the Foreign Serv- 
ice lacks the knowledge of American business 
operations, the flexibility, and the imagina- 
tion necessary to give effective support to 
United States commerce abroad. Some of 
them would like to see an independent For- 
eign Service again set up in the Commerce 
Department. 

Another sophisticated criticism of the For- 
eign Service comes from liberal and leftist 
quarters, where it is charged that United 
States diplomats consistently range them- 
selves on the side of reactionary forces 
abroad. This argument can easily be over- 
done* But it calls attention to two im- 
portant facts: That our Foreign Service offi- 
cers have a hand in policy making and that 
the personal politics of these eight hundred- 
odd men are thus legitimate matters of public 
concern. If the left-of-center criticism of 
the Service gets any hearing in Congress, that 
will be all to the good. 

There is another line of criticism that 
could have a stimulating effect on the com- 
ing congressional debate. It arises out of the 
experience of people who worked during the 
war with FEA, OWI, and other civilian agen- 
cies overseas, or at close quarters with the 
State Department in Washington. Many of 
them have come to the conclusion that the 
whole idea of a career diplomatic service is 
anachronistic. They would like to see the 
Foreign Service and State Department com- 
pletely merged; any employee of State could 
be sent out on any diplomatic assignment 
he was qualified for; anyone in the field 
could be brought back if his services were 
needed in Washington. There would be no 
such thing as a “foreign-service officer.” The 
State Department—home office and field 
branches—would be a career only in the 
sense that most of its employees would be 
covered by civil-service rules. It could hire 
from other Federal agencies or from outside 
the Government for special jobs abroad. 

If these proposals are put forward, the 
foreign service will have to go to bat for the 
career principle, which Congress and the 
service have both been taking for granted 
more than 20 years. That means the service 
must explain its failings by showing—with a 
good deal of documentation—that the ca- 
reer has not been well recruited or well run 
and has never really had a trial. 





8 As in the case of the United States deal- 
ings with Vichy and Darlan. These were 
loudly criticized as samples of arch-tory 
thought among the career diplomats, but 
the fact was that our French policy was laid 
down by President Roosevelt, who was in 
many matters his own State Department and 
Foreign Service. 


The anticareer people overlook several 
points. Their experience of Foreign Service 
was limited to the war years, when the Gov- 
ernment could get anyone it wantec. for any 
job. But it doesn't follow that the State 
Department in peacetime can uproot one of 
its employees from his garden apartment in 
Arlington, Va., and tell him to go to Nigeria 
for 2 years. The career Foreign Service offi- 
cer accepts the assignment because of pro- 
fessional discipline, esprit de corps, and the 
implicit promise that duty in a hell hole 
entitles him to better posts later on. Dur- 
ing the war, moreover, the representation of 
the United States abroad consisted almost 
entirely of dealings with Allied governments 
and friendly peoples. It was an atmosphere 
favorable to quick and businesslike agree- 
ments. Men who had no previous Foreign 
Service experience saw such agreements be- 
ing made, perhaps negotiated some them- 
selves, and jumped to he conclusion that 
diplomacy is always that easy. 

After a war, relations with Allies are likely 
to sour, contacts must be made with the 
defeated peoples, trade begins to move in New 
channels, competition sharpens. These are 
the periods when the experience of a career 
Foreign Service officer—if it is a well-run 
career—should pay off. 

Old-line career men are inclined to exag- 
gerate the mysteries of their profession. But 
there are techniques in dealing with foreign 
peoples and governments. It takes some 
time to pick them up, and they have to be 
learned in the field. The classic statement 
of this proposition was made by James 
Kearney, a New Jersey newspaper editor sent 
to France on an official mission during the 
other war. Mr. Kearney did not know France, 
or the French and found he was not making 
much headway. He told a friend: “There’s 
one thing I’ve discovered over here. Thvre’s 
a hell of a lot of difference between Paris and 
Trenton, and you notice it more in Paris 
than you do in Trenton.” 





Needed—a Scientific Calendar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, this af- 
ternoon I introduced a bill in Congress 
to provide for the establishment of a 
World Calendar. My discussion in ex- 
planation of this proposal will be found 
near the end of the recorded floor de- 
bates in the House section of today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Under leave granted me by the House, 
I am inserting herewith a recent edi- 
torial from the Washington Times-Her- 
ald which discusses the proposed calendar 
incorporated in the legislation I have to- 
day introduced. I commend it to your 
attention. 

If this World Calendar is eventually 
adopted, I propose that the final day of 
each year—the three hundred and sixty- 
fifth day—be set aside as a world holiday 
to be known as Universal Peace Day and 
dedicated in every country of the world 
to the important task of building in the 
hearts and minds and souls ‘of all man- 
kind the precepts of thought and the 
habits of action which will lead to per- 
manent peace and universal equity. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The editorial follows: 
NEEDED: A SCIENTIFIC CALENDAR 


We present in this space today, as worth 
anybody’s careful examination, a picture of 
a truiy scientific calendar. 

The Gregorian calendar, by which most 
of the world goes, is only partially scientific. 
It is really an improved Julian calendar. 
The Julian calendar was worked out by 
Roman scientists in the time of Julius 
Caesar (100-44 B. C.), and the Gregorian 
improvement on the Julian was sponsored by 
Pope Gregory XIII (1572-85). 

Insofar as the Gregorian calendar tries to 
follow the monthly progressions of the moon 
and the yearly cycle of the earth around 
the sun, it is a scientific calendar. 

But it is all messed up with months vary- 
ing from 28 to 31 days in length, leap-year 
complications and month dates whose week- 
day names change from year to year. 

The Gregorian’s basic handicap is the fact 
that the figure 365—the number of days in 
a@ normal year—is not evenly divisible by 
four. 


The proposed World Calendar 
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1 The leap-year world holiday, W or June 31 (an extra 
day) follows June 30 in leap years. 

2 The year-end world holiday, W or Dee. 21 (@6ith 
day) follows Dec. 30 every year. 


It is proposed by the World Calendar As- 
sociation that the United States lead the way 
in adopting the World Calendar pictured 
above. 

As you can readily see, this calendar would 
involve no queer or radical departures from 
the Gregorian. The months would keep their 
present names; so would the days; weeks 
would still be seven days long; there would 
be leap years, so that the gals would lose no 
traditional rights in the matter of proposing 
to the guys. 

364-DAY CALENDAR 

The calendar year, however, would be limit- 
ed to 364 days, instead of 365 or 366. This 
limitation would permit the splitting of the 
year into four quarters, each containing the 
same number of days—91. The first month 
of each quarter would have 31 days, the other 
two 30 each. 

In ordinary years, the extra day—called 
the Year-end World Holiday, or XYZ-day, or 
anything else the majority of people might 
want to call it in each country—would come 
between December 30 and January 1. In leap 
years, there would be two of these extra-day 
holidays, one at year’s end and one at the end 
of June. 

With this calendar, the year would always 
begin on a Sunday, and each day of the week 
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would come on the same date of the month 
every year. Christmas, for instance, would 
always fall on a Monday, July 4 on a Wednes- 
day, St. Patrick’s Day on a Sunday, Me- 
morial Day on a Thursday, and so on. 

The advantages of this systemized calen- 
dar over the present mixed-up one seem 
pretty obvious to us. They are much the 
same as the advantages we would enjoy if 
we would adopt the simple and scientific 
metric system. 

THREE-DAY WEEK ENDS 


Employers, wage earners, salaried em- 
ployees, banks, and insurance companies 
would benefit especially from having quar- 
ter-years of exactly equal lengths and months 
varying only from 20 to 31 days. 

A further twist, and for our money a most 
pleasant one, is suggested by the backers of 
this revised calendar. It has to do with holi- 
days and the idea is to celebrate each holiday 
on the Monday nearest its actual date. 
Christmas, of course, would always come on 
a Monday on this calendar. But July 4 
could be celebrated Monday, July 2; Lincoln’s 
Birthday Monday, February 13; Columbus 
Day Monday, October 9; and so on. 

By this device, we could promote ourselves 
quit a number of nice, long 3-day week ends 
during the year. 

The World Calendar looks good to us; leg- 
islation aimed at United States adoption of 
it is in the works; and here’s luck to said 
legislation. 





The Truman Loan to Britain 
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oO 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a statement released on 
January 7, 1946. There has been nothing 
happen since then to justify any change 
of attitude. In fact, there are additional 
reasons to oppose this proposal. The 
statement: 


THE TRUMAN LOAN TO BRITAIN 


The Truman loan to Britain does not merit 
support. The United States, through its 
Congress, has provided or is providing $2,700,- 
000,000 for UNRRA. Additional millions and 
billions of dollars have been appropriated to 
carry out the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. The UNRRA appropriation was made 
in the name of humanity. These funds were 
provided to feed, clothe, and shelter human 
beings. We should not nullify these Chris- 
tian objectives by now providing Britain or 
any other country the funds with which to 
carry on an imperialistic war to destroy hu- 
man beings. While UNRRA will save human 
lives, the British loan will destroy more 
human lives. 

The time has come to tell Britain and all 
countries that the American people are not 
going to give further from their depleted re- 
sources any money to any country that does 
not subscribe and support the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. There is small dif- 
ference indeed between carrying on an im- 
perialistic war ourselves and the providing of 
funds for other countries to carry one on. 

No one need be deceived, Everyone knows 
that these funds will be used for bombs and 
bullets to take the lives of innocent people in 
Java, Indochina, and other countries. No 
thoughtful person would provide a loan for 
Some individual to buy a gun and the am- 
munition to take even one human life. Why 
then, I ask, should these enormous funds be 


provided a country to destroy thousands 
upon thousands of human lives? 

The world should be advised once and for 
all that Christian America is not so material- 
istic that it can be influenced by those who 
would place more coins in the pockets of a 
few “money changers in the temple” regard- 
less of the country the temple happens to 
be located in. I hesitate to believe that the 
American people are so materialistic and so 
mercenary that this loan can be sold to them 
on the basis of the “good times” it will bring 
in our country. 

There is a moral issue involved in this 
proposed loan, and no whitewash is white 
enough to hide the sins incident to it. The 
Truman administration and the previous ad- 
ministration professed great interests in hu- 
manitarianism. Even on the flocr of this 
House it is frequently evident that the ma- 
jority wishes to convey the impression that 
minority membership is lacking in apprecia- 
tion of human rights and human values. 
This has been a most false approach. The 
Truman administration has evidently now re- 
pudiated all humanitarianism—yes, it has 
openly flouted all humanitarianism by even 
proposing this loan. 

Enough sugar cannot be used to coat this 
legislative pill so that it should be swallowed 
by any person who does not want human 
blood on his hands and a permanent blight 
on his conscience. 

The American people applauded the Presi- 
dent’s action when he told the Chinese to 
quit killing each other and to unite for the 
benefit of their country. I believe the Amer- 
ican people would applaud the President if 
he would tell Britain and the other loan- 
seeking countries to sweep off their own 
doorsteps, follow the Atlantic Charter, and 
cease activities that violate the rights of 
men—yes, men, whoever they may be, wher- 
ever they may be, and whatever the color of 
their skin may be. : 

Attlee’s description to the Congress of the 
conditions in Limey and the reasons why he 
is for the general welfare of all the people of 
England was only a sham, if he now advo- 
cates or condones what his own country is 
doing in Java and in Indochina at this very 
moment. 

The right and the desire for life and free- 
dom is just as valuable and sweet to the 
lowly as it is to the snobs of any country. 





More About Democratic Machine Election 
Frauds in McMinn County, Tenn.— 
McMinn County and Polk County, 
Tenn., Are Two Political Plague Spots 
in the United States—And the Machine, 
in the Words of the Infamous Boss 
Tweed, Says to the Decent People of 
Those Counties: “As Long as We 
Count the Votes, What Are You Going 
To Do About It?” 
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HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
eyes of the people of east Tennessee will 
be on McMinn County from now until the 
close of the election for county officers in 
that county on August 1 next. 

For the past 10 years the law-abiding 
citizens of that county have been dis- 
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franchised through force and fraud by 
the Democratic machine. The machine 
has disfranchised the voters of that 
county and has taken over every office in 
the county at the point of pistols and 
with the blackjacks of armed deputy 
sheriffs, policemen, and other armed 
satellites. 

The outrages reached their most 
shecking heights while the 3,526 boys 
from that county were absent from home 
as members of the United States armed 
forces fighting all over the world. In 
the Army alone 79 of these boys were 
killed in action, other came home with 
arms and legs off, others with enemy 
shrapnel and bullets in their bodies. 

While they were fighting, bleeding, and 
dying for liberty in tais country and in 
other lands, their loved ones at home 
were disfranchised by the armed mem- 
bers of the Democratic machine of their 
home county. 

One mother of six boys in the armed 
forces, one of whom was killed in action, 
was forced to run the gauntlet of pistols 
and blackjacks when she voted in the 
August and November elections of 1944 
in her home town of Athens. In the 
same town a prominent, gray-haired 
businessman, two of whose boys were in 
the armed service and one of whom was 
wounded in action, while acting as a Re- 
publican judge of the election in Athens, 
Tenn., was forced by armed thugs to 
stand back 10 feet fror: where the count 
of the ballots was conducted, so he could 
not know whether the ballots were prop- 
erly called or not. The Republican 
judges and watchers who were detailed 
to help hold said election were driven 
back from the ballot box so they could 
not witness the coun: and, in some in- 
stances, were driven from the polling 
places. 

The machine has stated its intention 
to deny to the GI ticket and their friends 
the right given them by section 2087 of 
the Code of Tennessee to witness the 
count of the ballots. This section of the 
code reads as follows: 

Reading and numbering the ballots: When 
the election is finished, the returning officer 
and judges shall, in the presence of such of 
the electors as may choose to attend, open 
the box and read aloud the names of the 
persons which shall appear in each ballot; 
and the clerks, at the same time, shall num- 
ber the ballots, each clerk separately. 


The leaders of the machine have 
stated that if the GI candidates or their 
friends undertake to enter the polling 
places in McMinn County for the purpose 
of witnessing the count to see that the 
ballots are honestly counted they will be 
met and repelled by armed force. 

In every county of Tennessee except 
in McMinn and Polk Counties the citi- 
zens are permitted to enter the polling 
places and watch the count. No hon- 
est election official objects to being 
watched—a dishonest one should be 
watched. 

Evidence of what happened through 
the conspiracy of the two Democratic 
election commissicners in the appoint- 
ment of officers and in the conduct of the 
November 1944 election for the election 
of Presidential electors and a Member of 
Congress is in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and has been prior to 
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and subsequent to the November elec- 
tions of 1944. If any prosecutions result, 
they must be in the Federal court. None 
can be had in the criminal court for 
McMinn County. All the machinery for 
the enforcement of the law in McMinn 
County is absolutely under the control 
of the machine. 

A staff writer of the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel has written three articles expos- 
ing the revolting conditions existing in 
that county. I include as a part of these 
remarks the last two of these articles 
written by Willard Yarbrough, News- 
Sentinel staff writer, the first under an 
Athens date line of July 12, the second 
under an Athens date line of July 13: 


[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel of July 
12, 1946} 


REDISTRICTING MCMINN PuTS DEMOCRATS ON 
Top—PackepD CONVENTION NAMED DEMO 
TicKET For AucusT 1, Says GOP 


(By Willard Yarbrough) 


ATHENS, July 12.—The Cantrell Democratic 
organization, which expects to maintain it- 
self in office August 1, has been solidly en- 
trenched in McMinn County for more than 
10 years. 

The Cantrells have been cussed and dis- 
cussed by their enemies just as long, but 
they have continued to ride out the storms 
that brew over their determined dynasty and 
still rule supreme. 

The organization came into full flower sev- 
eral years ago when the general assembly 
passed a redistricting bill which changed the 
county court set-up and named the successor 
magistrates—the majority of whom were 
Democrats. 

This removed the last trace of Republican 
rule in this once Republican-dominated 
county. There are five Cantrell brothers, all 
Etowahans, but the two political leaders are 
State Senator Paul Cantrell, who seeks the 
sheriff’s post, and Frank Cantrell, mayor of 
Etowah. 


CONVENTION PICKED CANTRELL 


The Democrats in convention nominated 
the present candidates, and Senator Cantrell, 
as chairman of his party, was named for 
sheriff over Clyde Rogers, another Etowahan, 
who had split with the main organization. 

The convention, which the Republicans say 
was packed with delegates from Polk, Meigs, 
and other adjoining counties, also picked 
these well-known McMinn men: 

For circuit court clerk, T. B. Ivins, Etowah, 
former sheriff and one-time county WPA 
administrator, who is the incumbent clerk. 

For trustee, John B. Kennedy, Athens, for- 
mer city judge who already has served two 
terms as trustee and is a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself. 

For register of deeds, John C. Cates, Jr., 
Niota, who is seeking his second term. 

For county court clerk, Boe Dunn, Athens 
man and former Etowahan, who has been 
chief deputy sheriff for several years. 


Woops ENDORSED 


The convention also endorsed George 
Woods, county purchasing agent and speaker 
of the house of representatives at Nashville, 
for direct McMinn representative, and Sher- 
iff Pat Mansfield as senatorial candidate to 
the general assembly as the choice to suc- 
ceed Paul Cantrell. The two would virtuaily 
swap jobs. 

There also are four constable nominees 
who are Democratic supporters, three of 
whom—aA. B. Blair, Dick Carden, and B. FP. 
Sharp—are incumbents. 

The die was cast and the Rogers-Cantrell 
split was official. Mr. Rogers had thought 
of becoming a candidate to succeed himself 
after only one term in office, but a hitch 
developed. 

Mr. Dunn, the county court clerk nominee, 
wanted to run for sheriff. The story goes 


that the organization said the only post 
open to him was that of county court clerk— © 
so he anonunced for that position and Mr. 
Cantrell decided he wanted the sheriff’s post 
again, 

TURNS ON POWER 

With Mr. Rogers thus frozen out of the 
race he bucked the organization and op- 
posed Mr. Cantrell for the sheriff's nomina- 
tion. Mr. Cantrell polled more than 700 
delegate votes and Mr. Rogers 95. 

This political split led eventually to blood- 
shed at Etowah. The candidate’s father, 
John Rogers, was arrested charged with 
carrying a pistol. State Highway Patrol Sgt. 
Cc. W. Strader made the arrest and it’s no 
secret that Mr. Rogers was not treated too 
gently. 

He was taken to McMinn jail where he 
posted bond. A few hours later Etowah 
Police Chief William (Bill) Rucker and Night 
Policeman Roe Rucker, brothers, attempted 
to arrest Mrs. Bill Murphy in Etowah. She 
is Mr. Rogers’ daughter. and a sister of Clyde 
Rogers. They say the charge was profanity. 


MURPHY IS SHOT 


At any rate, during the ensuing argument, 
Mr. Murphy was shot at his drug store. He 
recovered. Chief Rucker says his brother did 
the shooting in self-defense. Others say 
Chief Rucker did the shooting and that Mr. 
Murphy was not attempting to fight back, 
but simply trying to prevent Mrs. Murphy 
from being arrested. No arrest was made and 
no charge has been brought against either 
policeman. 

But blood had been drawn a month be- 
fore the polls open. The fear that more 
shooting will occur on election day is ex- 
pressed. Restraint by’ both factions and 
both parties is needed if violence is to be kept 
down and law and order maintained. 

The Democrats have not been campaign- 
ing too strenously, depending on personal 
contact and team work to maintain their or- 
ganization on election day. Only Boe Dunn 
has a poster posted. 


BARBECUE ON TODAY 


Their first formal campaign bid was set 
for this afternoon (3 p. m.) at McMinn 
County High School campus here. It’s in 
the form of a barbecue, with plans made to 
feed choice beef, mutton, and pork to 2,500 
persons. 

Paul Cantrell said it was almost impossible 
to put the sheriff and deputies strictly on 
salaries. He said an enabling act before the 
general assembly and an appropriation by 
county court would be necessary before depu- 
ties could be taken off the fee system and 
given salaries instead. GI Sheriff Nominee 
Knox Henry advocates salaries for self and 
deputies only, without fees. 

Mr. Cantrell said his organization was let- 
ting “the other side do all the talking.” The 
Democrats, up until this time, have not made 
any campaign talks. They hoped to have 
Senator Tom Stewart in Athens for the Fri- 
day afternoon barbecue. Gov. Jim McCord 
advised he wouldn't be able to attend the 
gathering. 

Mr. Cantrell served three terms previously 
as sheriff. He appeared quite unconcerned 
about the outcome this time. “Whatever hap- 
pens I am always the target of the opposi- 
tion,” he said. “They cuss me more than 
anybody else. We hope there'll be a quiet 
election and that everybody will keep his 
temper.” 
|From the Knoxville News-Sentinel of July 

13, 1946} 

Tureat oF GuNs ENTERS MCMINN BALLOT 
Batrrte—GI Ticker Cuter, OpPosING DEMo- 
CRATIC NOMINEES, Says Vets “BROUGHT 
Wearons Home aNnp KNow How ro USE 
THEM”’—BotH Apmrr BuyInc POoLLs 


(By Willard Yarbrough) 


ATHENS, July 13.—More than 10,000 persons 
have been qualified to vote in the McMinn 
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County election August 1, and the total vote 
in the bitter contest between the Cantrell 
Democrats and the GI Nonpartisan ticket May 
exceed 13,000. 

This record figure reflects the determina- 
tion of each party to win the election, billeq 
as the keenest test of the Cantrell forces in 
10 years. It also bespeaks wholesale purchase 
of poll-tax receipts, commonly referred to 
as bloc buying. 

The Democrats admit purchase of 4,609 
poll-tax receipts in book form, with names 
of voters usually filled in later. The GI's 
say they have bought 3,500 receipts and that 
individual backers have purchased at least 
800 more to bring the total to 4,300. 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS DEMOCRATIC KITTY 

The Democrats admit, too, that they have 
$15,000 in the campaign kitty, but don’t ex- 
pect to spend near that amount. The GI's 
have spent about $5,000 already, they say, 
and have an unlimited amount to draw on 
if and when it is needed. 

The GI's declare, too, that the supreme 
test will come at the ballot box and they 
realize—and have been repeating the chant— 
that they must convince the voter his bal- 
lot will be counted after it is cast. They 
openly charge that the Democrats wil! at- 
tempt to count them out after the polls have 
closed. This same charge has marked many 
McMinn elections in the past. 

This Battle of the Ballot Boxes unques- 
tionably will bring on fireworks, and blood- 
shed might result August 1, for both sides 
will be armed for the show-down. 


GI’S BROUGHT GUNS HOME 


“We aim to have an honest count at the 
ballot box,” said Jim Buttram, 24-year-old 
husky ex-footballer who is manager of the 
GI Ticket. And with a grin, he added: “We 
GI’s brought our guns home with us and 
we know how to use them.” 

The GI's expect to keep their eyes on the 
ballot boxes until the vote is counted and 
therein lies the conflict. For Paul Cantrell, 
Democratic nominee for sheriff, says no one 
other than election officials and watchers will 
be permitted inside the rooms when the vote 
is counted! , 

“There are two Democratic and one Re- 
publican members on the County Election 
Commission,” said Mr. Cantrell. “The GI's 
or Republicans will have four representa- 
tives, a judge, a clerk and two watchers. The 
Democrats will have six representatives, an 
officer, a clerk, two watchers and two judges. 

“Only these persons will be admitted to 
the count of the ballots. No one else will 
be permitted and armed deputies will see 
to it that the election law is upheld to the 
letter. We are not boasting about strife and 
are trying to talk it down. The less we talk 
about it the less we will have.” 

BUTTRAM DENIES STaTEMENT 

Mr. Cantrell heard that Mr. Buttram, dur- 
ing the Etowah rally last weeks, made this 
statement: 

“We know that the Cantrells have spies 
here and I want them to take this statement 
straight back to their headquarters. We 
know that the Cantrells will have 500 armed 
deputies on election day and we will have 500 
too! They may fire shots, but we will fire the 
last.” 

Mr, Buttram, asked about the reported 
statement, said that was not said. This is 
his version: 

“Pred Hutsell, a veteran supporter, said 
he knew that the Cantrells would have 
armed deputies at the polls. And then I 
said: ‘We will have good clean people at the 
polis to see that we get a fair count.’” 

Mr. Cantrell said that any person not dep- 
utized would be disarmed as quickly as it 
was discovered he was carrying a gun. The 
GI's said that if any member did carry 4% 
gun he certainly wouldn't be carrying it with 
the intention of handing it over. 
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VOWS FAIR COUNT 


Knox Henry, GI candidate for sheriff, is 
campaigning with other veterans on the GI 
Clean-up Ticket. His platform was ex- 
pressed early but one statement is signifi- 
cant: “Your vote will be counted as cast.” 

If the GI’s mean business then that state- 
ment carries a lot. For to assure the voter 
that his vote will be counted the GI’s must be 
in the ballot-counting room, a GI supporter 
said, And this action the Democrats fully 
expect to thwart by preventing anyone ex- 
cept election officials in the rooms when the 
votes are polled. 

Mr. Henry also said: “I believe in true 
democracy and honesty in elections, and 
McMinn County is going to have decency and 
honesty.” 

The Republicans and the Clyde Rogers 
faction are remaining quiet, with the GI's 
taking the lead. But all three admit that 
careful organization has been set up, with 
election-day workers to be plentiful and 
watchers to be stationed at every polling 

lace. 

: The 1946 battle of the ballot boxes may 
prove anything but an exception to that rule. 
Much is at stake and neither side expects to 
pull its punches on the Ist day of August. 





Address of Rear Adm. Ralph Davison 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid address made by 
Rear Adm. Ralph Davison, United States 
Navy, at the impressive commissioning 
exercises of the U. S. S. Saipan, aircraft 
carrier, in Philadelphia, on July 14, 1946, 
of which ship Capt. John G. Crommelin 
is the commanding officer, which com- 
missioning was under the jurisdiction of 
Vice Adm. James L. Kauffman, United 
States Navy, commandant of the Fourth 
Naval District: 


Admiral Kauffman, distinguished guests, 
personnel of the Saipan, ladies and gentle- 
men, when Captain Crommelin asked me by 
telephone some weeks ago to participate in 
the commissioning of this fine ship a host of 
memories came flooding back to me—mem- 
ories principally of the gallant career of your 
captain, then of the campaign and island 
conquest which the name “Saipan” will for- 
ever commemorate. 

I had scarcely arrived at Pearl Harbor in 

ecember 1943 when John Crommelin came 
to see me. He had narrowly escaped death 
in the sinking of Liscombe Bay, where he had 
served as chief of staff to my brave classmate, 
Rear Admiral Henry Mullinix, who was lost 
in the same sinking. He was still suffering 
from the extensive injuries he had received 
om that occasion, and the skin over the 
greater portion of his body had the raw and 
painful appearance which we came to asso- 
Clate with recently healed burns. Yet his 
one thought was to get back into action, and 
back he went as my own chief of staff. From 
Kwajalein through Eniwetok to Kavieng and 
Emirau, he served me faithfully, loyally, and 
well, but he did it at the expense of his own 
health and well-being, and finally, to my 
Breat regret, had to go back to Pearl for 
major repairs, 

I recite these few facts, not so much in his 
Praise, though he well deserves it, but as one 
example among thousands of the spirit which 


carried us to final victory; a spirit which 
under his command and guidance will imbue 
this ship. I saw that spirit displayed on 
innumerable occasions, and I know that it 
is alive today, wherever the Navy has a ship 
or a shore station. We are the inheritors 
of a great legacy illumined by names of 
men such as Hopkins, Lawrence, Decatur, 
Porter, Farragut, and Dewey; by names of 
ships like Constitution, Yorktown, Olympia, 
Enterprise, and Franklin. We have added 
more names to that long roll, and one of the 
proudest is the name of the carrier we com- 
mission today. 

The campaign for the conquest of the 
Marianas, in which the capture of Saipan was 
the first step, will be studied by students 
of naval and amphibious warfare when we 
are long gone from this mortal scene. The 
Navy and Marine Corps had perfected the 
technique which won us Tarawa, Kwajalein 
and Entwetok; we were receiving men, ships, 
and munitions in greater abundance when 
the combined Chiefs of Staff decided on the 
bold stroke that was finally to bring us 
bases at Japan’s doorstep, and force the Japa- 
nese Navy to fight for the first time since 
Midway. 

The initial landing on Saipan was accom- 
plished without great loss, but the subse- 
quent clearing of the island taxed our Army 
and Marine landing force to the utmost. 
The enemy resisted to the last man, and 
forced us to commit even our floating re- 
serve. It was on Saipan that we encountered 
Japanese fanaticism at its cruel worst—hun- 
dreds of Japanese civilians, penned between 
our lines and the cliffs of the north coast, 
threw their children into the sea, and then 
hurled themselves after them. 

The island was finally secured, but not 
until the Fifth Fleet had encountered and 
broken the desperate attempt of the Japa- 
nese Navy to thwart our conquest of the 
Mariannas. In the first battle of the Philip- 
pine Sea, Admiral Mitscher’s Task Force 58 
met and threw back the best the Japs could 
offer; and then, in one of the most daring 
actions of the Pacific war, sent them flying 
headlong in defeat; a defeat from which they 
never fully recovered, for they had lost the 
cream of their carrier air force, which they 
could never again replace. 

You can see, then, why Saipain will always 
be an honored name. It signalizes the be- 
ginning of our reconquest of our lost island 
of Guam. It will be associated forever with 
the gallantry of our marines. It will recall, 
wherever Navy men are gathered, the mighty 
power of our carrier task forces, which swept 
across the Pacific in a blazing arc of destruc- 
tion which ended in Tokyo Bay. 

We are living in a period of uncertainty, 
when the lessons of the war are still be- 
clouded by our nearness to them, when we 
lack the perspective that time alone can give. 
The problems of demobilization, of reorgani- 
zation, of world peace, of the future of our 
armed forces, crowd thick about us. Nothing 
seems secure in a world of insecurity. 

Yet there are some imperishable truths to 
which we may hold fast for all time, whose 
validity is attested by every page of history. 
One of these truths is the profound influence 
of seapower on the rise and fall of nations. 
Twice within a generation we have seen Ger- 
many beaten to her knees because she never 
understood the proper application of sea- 
power in peace or war. Despite her early suc- 
cesses, the inexorable might which seapower 
conferred upon Great Britain and the United 
States slowly throttled her, and finally 
brought her crashing down in utter ruin. 

The applicability of the same lesson to 
Japan is not so simply drawn, yet, if we look 
closely, we will see the reason for her defeat. 
From her earliest recorded history Japan had 
regarded her sea power solely as an adjunct 
to her army. It was a Convoy and escort 
force; it was never a “blue-water” navy. The 
futile frittering away of her naval forces in 
her unsuccessful attempt to dislodge us from 
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Guadalcanal; the disasters which overtook 
her at Midway, at the Philippine Sea; off 
Leyte and Cape Engano, all point to her 
ignorance of the proper application of sea 
power. Of able and educated naval officers 
she had plenty, but they were ever and in- 
creasingly subordinate to her army high com- 
mand, which dominated not only the Japa- 
nese Navy but the whole Japanese Nation. 

Surely there is a lesson here for us. Four 
times since the Revolution—in 1789, in 1812, 
in 1917, and in 1941—we have seen our policy 
of neutrality fail and have been drawn into 
world conflict. Twice—in 1917 and in 1941— 
we have been granted an interval in which 
to gird on our armor by the interposition of 
sea power, in both cases British sea power, 
between ourselves and our Atlantic adversary. 
Again, in 1941, we were saved from disaster 
in the Pacific by the obsession of the Japa- 
nese with land conquest, instead of with an 
extension of her sea power. Are we so oblivi- 
ous to the lessons of history that we will not 
learn that our national existence is forever 
dependent on control of the sea? 

A second truth, one which comes closer 
home because it affects us as individua's, 
is the superiority of moral courage over ma- 
terial factors in war. A great soldier, Napo- 
leon Boneparte, himself put the ratio as 
3 tol. Whatever the exact ratio may be, we 
have had abundant proof of the underlying 
principle. The indomitable moral courage of 
the British, rising from the holocaust of 
Dunkerque to build anew her shattered army; 
the almost incredible tenacity of the Russians 
before S*alingrad; the swift unification of our 
own divided nation after Pearl Harbor, and 
our miraculous arming of the whole world 
against the forces of fascism; are not these 
sufficient proof of the triumph of moral 
courage over material disaster? 

Let us read aright then the pages of his- 
tory; let us insure the preservation of our 
American way of life, and the success of our 
foreign policy, by the provision of such sea 
power as is symbolized by this mighty ship. 
But let us never forget that it is men, not 
ships, which make a navy; and let each of 
us resolve to be worthy of the traditions 
embodied in the proud name of Saipan. To 
her captain, officers, and crew we wish God- 
speed; to her aviators, happy landings. 





A Basic Issue in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of July 14, 1946. 


A BASIC ISSUE IN EUROPE 


The outcome of a struggle over new con- 
stitutional structures, now at a critical point 
both in France and Poland, will do much to 
determine the future political balance of 
Europe. The issue in each country involves 
something similar to our own American sys- 
tem of checks and balances. The people of 
France and Poland must decide whether they 
want their laws made in a single legislative 
body, unrestrained by any other control, or 
in a two-chamber legislature, where proposed 
laws may be subject to reconsideration, com- 
promise and adjustment. 

Back of this question, of course, and funda- 
mental to its solution is the effort of the 
Communist Party to establish minority rule 
through democratic forms. It consistently 
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advocates the unicameral legislature. It be- 
lieves that in nations where there is a mul- 
tiplicity of parties a disciplined legislative 
minority, voting as a bloc, can shatter the 
ranks of an undisciplinéd and divided major- 
ity or exercise a paralyzing veto. Such a 
condition would provide the first essential 
for a party distatorship. Opponents of com- 
munism see this clearly. They demand a 
bicameral legislature, supported by an ex- 
ecutive and administrative set-up which can 
resist such disruption and guarantee majority 
government. 

In France, where the voters at the latest 
election rejected a Communist-sponsored 
constitution and confirmed the moderate 
Popular Republicans as the dominant party, 
the Communists are heavily cutnumbered in 
the electorate. In Poland, which already has 
a provisional Communist government, they 
may be. In the recent referendum held there 
under repressive conditions the radical parties 
won only 60 percent of the counted vote. 
One of the proposals of the referendum was 
to abolish the senate, as established under 
the constitution of 1921, and approve a uni- 
cameral legislature. Mikolajezyk’s Polish 
Peasant Party registered a 40 percent vote 
against the proposition. So even in Poland, 
where final elections have not yet been held, 
the situation remains in flux, with the con- 
stitution structure undetermined. In 
France the matter is all but decided. It 
seems certain that the present constitutional 
assembly will endorse a legislature of two 
chambers. The French people evidently be- 
lieve that a unicameral legislature, while it 
may work in England, where minority rule is 
impossible, would be a danger at this time to 
the French state. 





OPA Was an Alien Weed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
further contribution to the current dis- 
cussion as to whether a revival of price 
control will be best for the economy of 
the country, and in the interest of our 
people, I present to my colleagues the 
following editorial from the Medford 
(Mass.) Press of July 5, 1946: 


OPA WAS AN ALIEN WEED—IT HAS WILTED; LET 
IT DIE 


Thomas Jefferson once said: “Were we di- 
rected from Washington when to sow and 
when to reap, we should soon want bread.” 

We have just issued from several years of 
Government control of production and prices; 
we have been told what we should eat and 
what we should wear, and how much we 
should pay. 

One result has been, as Jefferson wisely 
foresaw, that we have wanted bread. 

The OPA ended perhaps too abruptly. But, 
having ended, its resurrection is pointless. 

Let’s not be misled by the mass of propa- 
ganda. True, prices have gone up somewhat 
and will go up some more. This was antic- 
ipated. But food and clothing and mer- 
chandise are headed at last for the open 
market, now that obstacles to production 
have been removed; prices will automati- 
cally level off—it has always happened. 

Regardless of what OPA’s entrenched ad- 
vocates assert, a revival of the OPA—even a 
skeletonized OPA—would not be in the in- 
terests of the public. We have had a full 
dose of artificial control and bungling and 
shortages and black markets, 


This is not Russia, where the government 
tells you how many shorts and how many 
socks you can buy. This is America and 
democracy. The OPA sprouted as an alien 
weed; now that it has wilted let it die a 
natural death. 





Railroad Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr..Speak- 
er, I signed the Crosser discharge petition 
in the firm belief that the bill offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio had consider- 
able merit and that the House should 
have an opportunity to debate it. Ob- 
viously, some changes in the law were 
desirable, but it was the responsibility of 
this House to write the bill. I voted for 
amendments offered by the committee, 
which to some degree modified the pro- 
posals offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. I could not support 
the bill as now written. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post, in 
a recent editorial, correctly analyzes the 
mistakes in that bill, to which I subscribe. 
Under permission previously granted, I 
include it as a part of my remarks: 

RAILROAD PENSIONS 


The turmoil over OPA, the fate of the 
British loan, and possibly preholiday absorp- 
tion in personal affairs may account for the 
lack of public interest in House passage of 
the Crosser bill amending the railroad re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance sys- 
tems. Yet the far-reaching changes intro- 
duced by that bill vitally concern every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, 
Those most directly and immediately con- 
cerned, of course, are railway employees and 
the railroads, since the bill calls for greatly 
enlarged benefits and at the same time would 
increase substantially the already heavy costs 
of financing the railway retirement system. 

Whether the House itself knew what it 
was voting for when it approved the Crosser 
bill seems doubtful in view of the fact that, 
sitting as the Committee of the Whole, it had 
previously approved a series of modifying 
amendments recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
When a record vote was called for, however, 
it promptly made an about-face and passed 
the bill in its original form. It is now be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce which, we sincerely hope, will sub- 
ject it to drastic revision. 

Objection to the bill as it now stands is 
not based upon belief that the proposed new 
benefits are per se undesirable, for that is 
not the case. The major questions at issue 
are (1) whether it is desirable as a matter 
of public policy to bestow upon a minority 
group benefits much greater than those en- 
joyed by the workers insured under the So- 
cial Security Act; and (2) whether the addi- 
tional cost entailed by the proposed enlarge- 
ment of benefits ought to be imposed upon 
a particular class of employers—the rail- 
roads—under existing conditions. 

What the country needs is a coordinated 
system of social insurance with a greater 
measure of uniformity in the character and 
scale of benefits. Instead, the Crosser bill 
widens the existing gulf between the social 
insurance system covering wage earners in 
general and that applicable to railway em- 
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ployees. It would introduce a system of syr. 
vivorship benefits at a level approximately 
25 percent higher than that payable under 
social security. It also provides for disability 
benefits entirely unconnected with employ. 
ment, although no provision for such sery. 
ice-disconnected benefits is to be found in 
the Social Security Act. In case of unem. 
ployment insurance, maximum benefits are 
raised from $20 to $25 per week, and the 
duration of benefits raised from 20 to 2g 
weeks. Moreover, maternity and sick bene. 
fits are to be paid for out of unemployment 
reserve funds, even though the illness may 
be entirely unconnected with employment, 

Chairman Lga of the House Interstate Com. 
merce Committee estimates that a social. 
security system as liberal as that proposed by 
the Crosser bill would cost the people of this 
country over $20,000,000,000 a year. By that 
token a particularistic pension system appli- 
cable solely to railway workers is certain to 
prove highly costly. The bill itself provides 
for a staggering levy amounting by 1952 to 
1544 percent of pay rolls, with the roads 
paying 9% percent. Moreover, actuarial esti- 
mates indicate that even this levy would 
fall far short of what is required to make 
the system self-supporting and actuarially 
sound. The immediate cost to the roads of 
the larger benefits is estimated at about 
$100,000,000 per year. Since the roads are 
already in financial straits and appealing 
for increases in freight rates, it is obvious 
that the cost of the proposed larger benefits 
would ultimately be shifted to the public 
in the form of higher charges for transpor- 
tation. 

Now is the time to take cognizance of the 
ultimate effects of extravagant particularistic 
insurance systems of this type upon the 
economy. For once insurance rights are es- 
tablished, changes that may be essential in 
the public interest will undoubtedly meet 
with bitter opposition from the groups that 
have acquired preferential insured status. 





Inflation Fears 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
Saturday, July 13, 1946: 


INFLATION FEARS 


We have been so saturated with New Deal 
propaganda of the publicity-minded Chester 
Bowles pattern that most people really ex- 
pected to be blown high into the air the day 
of the great OPA bomb burst. 

Here we have survived for two weeks with- 
out OPA and we haven’t had to yell bloody 
murder at the top of our lungs. For we of 
Cincinnati, sick city some folks like to be- 
lieve it is, are a hardy people, who have stuck 
together and weathered many an emergency. 

First, our Council, unlike the Congress and 
President Truman, promptly froze rents, 
which, after all, is the chief concern of re- 
sponsible people who fear inflation. Our 
merchants promised to hold the line, and 
hold the line they have, splendidly, Cincin- 
nati is fortunate in that department-store 
business here is highly competitive. Run- 
away inflation just isn’t in the cards for 
thrifty Cincinnatians, for our merchants for 
years have engaged in healthy competition, 
and the consumer has enjoyed sane priccs 
on the. standard necessities of life. 











We have, also fortunately, responsible land- 
lords who do not wish more than an equi- 


table mark-up in rentals. We have trust- 
worthy motorcar dealers who wish to remain 
in business after any threat of inflation has 
passed and not profit through black-market 
prices which OPA fostered, however indi- 
rectly, in the past. We have honest food 
purveyors who are making every effort to sta- 
pilize prices for housewives, and some are 
losing money right now on certain items in 
order that we may still exist within our 
budgets. 

Cincinnatians are doing without bread. 
During the war we were forced to forego 
white shirts, clothing and nylons, motor cars, 
and tires. We even were forced to forego our 
peer for a week recently. Some of us may 
have to pass up butter until normal prices 
return. 

For, as long as Cincinnati largely is popu- 
lated with sensible people and responsible 
businessmen, we need not fear wild inflation 
as genuinely as certain administration poli- 
ticlans would have us do, should OPA be 
retained only in skeleton form. 





The Attitude of the Truman Administra- 
tion Toward the Purity of the Ballot 
Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
this heading I include as a part of 
my remarks an article under the date 
line of Kansas City, Mo., July 7, appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the Chicago 
Tribune. It contains the picture of the 
recipient of the pardon under the head- 
line “Pardoned by Truman.” The article 
is captioned by the words of the par- 
doned criminal, “ ‘I earned it,’ says par- 
doned vote stealer. Pendergast aide re- 
ceives Truman favor.” 


“I EARNED IT,” SAYS PARDONED VOTE STEALER— 
PENDERGAST AIDE RECEIVES TRUMAN FAvorR 


Kansas City, Mo., July 7—‘“I think I 
earned it,” was the only comment of Mrs. 
Frances Ryan regarding the Presidential 
pardon for vote frauds she was disclosed 
yesterday to have received “some time ago.” 

Mrs. Ryan bossed the old twelfth ward for 
the Pendergast machine in its heyday as the 
ruler of Kansas City politics. She was con- 
victed of election frauds after a grand jury 
inquiry into the 1936 election and entered 
prison in 1939 with a 3-year sentence. She 
was paroled after serving 21 months, 


POLITICAL RIGHTS RESTORED 


The pardon, which came from President 
Truman on a date not yet ascertained, has 
the effect of restoring to Mrs. Ryan political 
tights she lost through her conviction. 
These include the right to vote, the right 
to hold public office, and the right to par- 
ticipate in elections as a worker. 

Rumors that Mrs. Ryan had been the re- 
Ciplent of Presidential clemency have been 
current here for several months, and in the 
city election last March there were reports 
she was participating actively as a worker 
for the remnants of the shattered Pender- 
gast machine, Mr. Truman was himself a 
protégé of this machine for 22 years. 

Confirmation of the existence of the pardon 
came yesterday when Frank McCabe, chief 
assistant election commissioner, said Mrs. 
Ryan had presented the pardon to him and 
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that he had thereupon restored her to the 
election rolls as a qualified voter. He did 
not say when this took place. 


REFRAIN FROM COMMENT 


City officials and persons active in politics 
refrained from commenting on the Presi- 
dential action, although there was specula- 
tion that he had apparently wasted little 
time after becoming President before eras- 
ing the blight of conviction from his former 
political coworker. 

It was recalled that the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals used strong language 
in affirming her conviction, asserting she was 
the guiding spirit of the conspiracy and 
through bribery and intimidation organized, 
directed, and controlled the conspiracy from 
its inception. 

In Washington, D. C., the White House 
had no comment today. 


Commenting on this article, the Knox- 
ville Journal, of Knoxville, Tenn., in an 
editorial by its editor, the Honorable Guy 
L. Smith, had this to say: “When is a 
thief not a thief? One answer appears 
to be ‘When election is thing that is 
stolen.’ ” 


WHEN IS A THIEF NOT A THIEF?—-ONE ANSWER 
APPEARS TO BE “WHEN ELECTION IS THING 
THAT IS STOLEN” 


It was revealed in Kansas City a few days 
ago that a certain Mrs. Frances Ryan, who 
under old Tom Pendergast was Democratic 
boss of the Twelfth Ward in that city until 
lodged in the penitentiary for violation of 
the election laws, had received from Mr. 
Truman a Presidential pardon, technically 
restoring to her all the rights and perqui- 
sites of citizenship in this fair land. 

The United States circuit court of appeals, 
in confirming her conviction and sentence of 
% years, made this enlightening comment: 

“A consideration of the testimony war- 
ranted the jury, we think, in believing that 
appellant (Mrs. Ryan}, through bribery and 
intimidation, organized, directed, and con- 
trolled the conspiracy from its inception 
and was its guiding spirit. 

“She not only participated in the con- 
spiracy, but she was the arch conspirator, 
and dominated, guided, and controlled the 
election officers of this precinct.” 

To the average United States citizen, for- 
tunately, stealing is stealing, whether one is 
talking about a watch or an election. Bribery 
and intimidation are no more respectable, 
when applied to elections, than they are in 
other fields of endeavor. An overwhelming 
majority of Americans believes a thief to be 
a thief, whether it’s an election at stake or 
a sack of money. 

To this majority, it would have appeared 
just as appropriate for the President of the 
United States to have issued a Presidential 
pardon to any two-bit thug ever paroled from 
any State penitentiary, or any chicken thief, 
as it was for this lofty gesture to have been 
extended by Mr. Truman to a Kansas City 
election thief. We believe that this view 
would have been that of most Presidents of 
the United States. 

It could not have been Mr. Truman’s, by 
any stretch of the imagination. As a working 
member of the Pendergast organization, he 
could have been ignorant of the fraud through 
which that corrupt machine maintained it- 
self only if he could have established that 
he had only half sense. To him, therefore, 
the sacred character of the ballot must be 
only some sort of myth that one reads about 
in newspapers. 

In addition, there may have been some 
feeling of personal friendship involved in the 
restoration of Mrs. Ryan’s citizenship. It 
may be that her old twelfth-ward machine 
was instrumental in elevating Mr. Truman 
to a Jackson County judgeship in 1922, or 
to the presiding judgeship of the county 
court in 1926. 
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In addition to these perhaps personal con- 
siderations, of having been a member of the 
Pendergast organization and perhaps of hav- 
ing been supported by this proven election 
thief, it must also be kept in mind that the 
New Deal as established by Roosevelt and in- 
herited by Truman has actually been built 
with one of its three pillars the wholesale 
corruption of the ballot box. 

History will record that the New Deal was 
elected and maintained in office by a three- 
way combination of southern Democrats, 
labor politicians, and most important of all, 
big-city machines such as those fashioned 
by Tom Pendergast, of Kansas City, Ed Kelly, 
of Chicago, Frank Hague, of Newark, Ed 
Flynn, of the Bronx, and Ed Crump, of Mem- 
phis. To any of these gentlemen, the sacred- 
ness of the ballot could not be more than a 
hearty laugh, and Mr. Truman, as a prime 
beneficiary of their efforts, could scarcely 
regard the corruption of the ballot any more 
a than they, or than did Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Mrs. Ryan, therefore, may be simply an 
election thief to most of us, but so far as 
the President of the United States is con- 
cerned she is doubtless draped in the habili- 
ments of one of the early Roosevelt martyrs. 


In contrast with the sordid story of the 
notorious election thefts of the rottenest 
of all rotten political machines, the Tom 
Pendergast dynasty of Kansas City, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Nashville Tennessean: 

The Carter County courthouse was filled 
at the beginning of this week as Judge D. A. 
Vines of the circuit court gravely addressed 
the new grand jury that will sit through the 
coming elections. 


I have known Judge D. A. Vines for 
the past 40 years. He is a learned law- 
yer, a just, upright, and fearless judge. 

After having called the attention of 
the grand jury to a political situation ex- 
isting in Tennessee where through the 
power of a political machine, elections 
are controlled, Judge Vines said: 

We here in this great hill section of East 
Tennessee trust that such conditions may 
forever be kept from our door. 


The judge paused, and continued: 


Gentlemen of the jury, it is the constitu- 
tional right of every man or woman of law- 
ful age who has lawfully registered, paid the 
poll tax and qualified according to law, to 
vote for the candidate of his own choice— 
and I charge you that no one has a right 
to interfere with that right. No one has 
the right to stuff or change the ballot box, 
the vote that goes in by the voter should 
come out and be counted as he or she voted 
said vote. 


In Carter County the names of the 
jurymen read like the passenger list of 
one of those ocean-daring packets that 
first brought sturdy and freedom-loving 
settlers from Scotland and Ireland and 
England to these shores. Those stal- 
warts never tolerated dominion. 





In the Offing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article is from the 
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July 6, 1946, edition of the Washington 
Times-Herald: 
MODIFIED OPA LAW LIKELY 

Best guess now is that modified OPA bill 
reported in Senate will pass; that Truman 
will sign it. 

But prices will go up under it, some say 
as much as 20 percent. 

Southerners in Congress will support bill 
this time since they got what they want for 
cotton and trust Agriculture Department to 
give them what they want for food items. 


This article indicates the sectionalism 
which creeps into nearly all legislation 
presented by the present administration. 
Anyone who has followed the price-con- 
trol legislation knows that this adminis- 
tration has carried on two OPA’s. One 
is special privileges for the few; the sec- 

_ond is little privilege for the many. 

President Truman, when he gave his 
political speech vetoing the OPA bill, did 
not tell the American people that the 
Taft amendment did not give any Ameri. 
can manufacturers or dealers any legis- 
lative advantages that had not already 
been accorded the cotton people. 

The South does not believe in recip- 
rocal trade agreements for themselves 
because they erected embargoes and 
other barriers to protect the products of 
the South but were and are eager to put 
them in operation for the products of the 
North. 

In other words, they weakened the 
economic position of the northern prod- 
ucts while they entered a shelter pro- 
tected by the embargo and other trade 
barriers. 

Most Americans have caught on to 
that one and will catch on to what the 
New Dealers are trying to do with the 
OPA legislation. 'They are following the 
same course they did with the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaties. 





Secretary Byrnes’ Report on Meeting of 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp the able ad- 
dress delivered by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Byrnes, over the radio last night, 
reporting on meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

After every great war the victors find the 
making of peace difficult and disappointing. 
It took the 13 American States more than 5 
years after winning our independence to 
agree upon a constitution which promised 
anything like a durable peace among them- 
selves, 

To build world peace requires even greater 
tolerance, patience, and understanding. It 
requires the will and ability to seek the best, 





to accept the best obtainable, and then to 
make the best obtainable work. 

As war breeds war, so peace can be made 
to breed peace. 

That is why President Truman and I were 
determined at Potsdam last summer, 2 
months after VE-day, to set up a Council 
of Foreign Ministers. We were eager to have 


the council start the making of peace and 


to make peace as quickly as possible wher- 
ever possible, 

It was obvious, then, that the making of 
peace with Germany would take time. There 
was no German government to deal with, 
and no agreement as to how soon we should 
permit a German government to function. 
It was equally obvious that a start could 
be made toward making peace with Italy 
and the states which were satellites of the 
Axis. They had governments. So we started 
there. 

The whole world knows how great the 
struggle has been during the last 10 months 
to harmonize the views of the great powers 
so as to make possible the presentation of 
tentative drafts of treaties to a peace con- 
ference. That struggle has now been brought 
to a successful conclusion and the Peace Con- 
ference has been called to meet in Paris on 
July 29. 

It is my hope that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers will consider the recommendations 
and agree upon the final texts so that the 
treaties may be signed by the delegates be- 
fore the conference adjourns. 

The drafts of treaties agreed upon are not 
the best which human wit could devise. 
But they are the best which human wit 
could get the four principal allies to agree 
upon. They represent as satisfactory an ap- 
proach to the return of peace as we could 
hope for in this imperfect and war-weary 
world. 

The attitude of the United States in these 
matters represented not only the judgment 
of the President and the Secretary of State, 
but also the judgment of Senator CONNALLY 
and Senator VANDENBERG, whose long experi- 
ence in our foreign relations and intimate 
knowledge of the specific issues made their 
counsel invaluable. 

The greatest struggle was over the Italian 
treaty, and the greatest issue involved in 
that treaty was the fate of Trieste and ad- 
jacent territory along the western shore of 
the Istrian Peninsula. The American dele- 
gation, supported by the French and British, 
urged that Trieste and adjacent territory, 
which are predominantly Italian, should re- 
main with Italy and the predominantly 
Slavic hinterland should go to Yugoslavia. 

The Soviet Union argued strongly that 
Trieste and adjacent territory should not 
be cut off from its immediate hinterland. 
While it admitted that a few cities and 
towns along the coast were predominantly 
Italian, it argued that the Istrian Peninsula 
should be regarded as a whole and that so 
regarded it was predominantly Yugoslav, 
This view was also urged by Czechoslovakia. 

The Soviet Union further urged that 
greater consideration should be given to the 
Yugoslav claims than to the Italian claims, 
because, while Italy as one of the Axis part- 
ners, was responsible for bringing on the war 
against the Allies and for the loss of 
thousands of Allied lives, Yugoslavia had 
fought on the Allied side throughout the 
war and had suffered from the attacks of 
Italy. 

As neither the Soviets nor ourselves were 
prepared to yield, we then proposed that the 
issue be left to the peace conference but the 
Soviets would not agree. 

This left us in a more serious dilmma 
than most people realized. We could make a 
separate peace with Italy, leaving her Trieste, 
but the Soviet and Yugoslav Governments 
and possibly others would not accept that 
treaty. 

If we made a separate peace, the Soviet and 
Yugoslav Governments would undoubtedly 
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demand that Italy make a separate peace with 
them, ceding Trieste to Yugoslavia. If Italy 
refused, it is not difficult to foresee the dif. 
ficulties which would arise. 

Even if no one of us presented a treaty to 
Italy, a disarmed Italy could hold Triests 
against the army of Yugoslavia only so long 
as our troops held it for her. 

In an effort to break this deadlock, the 
French informally suggested that Trieste ang 
adjacent territory be separated from Italy 
but not ceded to Yugoslavia, and that its 
security and integrity be internationally 
guaranteed. 

At first no one liked this proposal. But 
the more it was studied the more it seemeq 
to offer a reasonable basis for agreement. 
It was recalled that before Italy entereq 
World War I she had proposed that the 
Trieste area should become an autonomous 
state. 

Our delegation insisted that the area 
should be protected by the United Nations 
and not by joint agreement between Italy 
and Yugoslavia as the Soviets proposed, and 
not by the four principal Allied Powers as 
suggested by the French. Our proposals were 
accepted. 

The proposal as finally agreed upon leaves 
Gorizia and Montfalcone with Italy in the 
north and includes within the free territory 
of Trieste the rest of the area west of the 
agreed ethnic line. 

It is true that the proposed free territory 
of Trieste is predominantly Italian in the 
city and predominantly Slav outside the city, 
But neither the Italians nor the Slavs in this 
territory are placed under alien rule. They 
are given home rule. The people will elect 
their own assembly and the assembly will 
elect the officials to administer the laws, 
They will be subject to supervision only by 
the United Nations Security Council and by 
an impartial governor appointed by the Se- 
curity Council. 

The prosperity and welfare of Trieste are 
linked not only with Italy but with Yugo- 
slavia and the countries of central Europe. 
It is the natural outlet of central Europe 
to the Mediterranean. The only railroads 
entering Trieste come through Yugoslavia 
and are controlled by Yugoslavia. Repre- 
sentatives of that government asserted that 
if Trieste were given to Italy they would di- 
vert traffic to Fiume or some other port in 
Yugoslavia. 

Because of the bad feeling between the 
two peoples in that area, the control by the 
United Nations may prove the best means 
of preventing armed conflict and relieving 
tension. 

If the area were joined either with Italy 
or Yugoslavia its political and economic re- 
lations with the other would suffer. Its in- 
dustries might be unable to attract the nec- 
essary capital, and labor might have difii- 
culty finding employment. 

If friendly relations are maintained be- 
tween the free territory of Trieste and her 
neighbors, this little territory may enjoy 
greater prosperity and be a source of greater 
prosperity to its neighbors than would be the 
case if it were joined either with Italy or 
Yugoslavia. 

I am convinced that the agreed solution 
to the problem of Trieste is fair and work- 
able if the peoples most concerned work to- 
gether to make it so. Unless they work to- 
gether, there can be no solution. No final 
decision was reached on the disposition of 
the Italian colonies. 

It will be recalled that originally the So- 
viets had requested the trusteeship of Tri- 
politania. They stated they wanted a base 
in the Mediterranean for their merchant 
ships. The French favored Italy as trustee- 
ship for all the colonies, and at the April 
session the Soviets expressed their willing- 
ness to accept the French proposal. 

Except for certain reservations in respect 
to Cyrenacia, the British were willing to ac- 
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roposal to have all the colonies 


our Pp) 
a under the trusteeship of the United 


tions. 
in view of the difficulty the Foreign Min- 
isters were having in reaching agreement and 
the danger of the colonial question becoming 


a pawn in the settlement of other issues, I 
suggested that we defer a final decision. 

It was finally agreed that the ultimate dis- 
position of the colonies should be made by 
the four principal Allied powers in light of 
the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants 
and world peace and security, taking into 
account the views of other interested gov- 
ernments. 

If the four principal Allied powers do not 
agree upon the disposition to be made of the 
colonies within a year of the coming into 
force of the treaty, they have bound them- 
selves to make such disposition of them as 
may be recommended by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. 

‘The four powers have further agreed to 
send commissions to the colonies to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the local population. 

Pending the final disposition of the col- 
onies, they will remain under the existing 
British military administration. 

The thing I like about the agreement on 
the colonies is that the ultimate decision 
does not require unanimity. Failing agree- 
ment among the four powers, the decision 
rests with the United Nations. 

The Soviets finally withdrew their objec- 
tion to the cession of the Dodecanese to 
Greece and to the permanent demilitariza- 
tion of the islands. 

It was, however, extremely difficult for us 
to reach agreement on reparations. The 
Soviets wanted at least $100,000,000 repara- 
tions for the devastation of their territory by 
the italian Armies. 

Moreover, under the armistice agreements 
with Hungary, Rumania, and Finland repa- 
rations payments of three hundred million 
from each had been imposed. The Soviets 
found it difficult to reconcile themselves to a 
more lenient reparations policy in the case of 
Italy. 

We on the other hand were more deeply 
conscious of the help. that Italy gave us in 
the last months of the war and opposed 
putting on her a reparations burden which 
would delay her economic recovery. 

We had previously agreed that reparations 
could be taken in war plants not needed for 
Italian peacetime economicy and could be 
paid out of Italian assets in Hungary, Ru- 
rania, and Bulgaria, But the Soviets in- 
sisted that part of the reparations should 
come from current or future production of 
Italian factories and shipyards. 

We reluctantly agreed that the Soviets 
could receive reparations up to $100,000,000. 
But we required them to agree that insofar 
as reparations were taken from Italian pro- 
duction, the deliveries must be arranged so 
as to avoid interference with economic re- 
construction. 

We further required the Soviets to agree 
that such deliveries should not commence 
for 2 years. In order to avoid our having to 
finance Italy’s purchase of raw materials to 
furnish manufactured products to the 
Soviets, we also required agreement that the 
imported materials needed by Italy to make 
chess deliveries should be supplied by the 
poviets, 

There remain some questions in the Italian 
treaty and other treaties on which we were 
unable to reach final agreement. As the 
Soviet delegation took the position that 
they would not agree to the calling of the 
peace conference until the four governments 
had harmonized their views on fundamental 
questions, we assume that the Soviets do 
not regard these issues as fundamental and 
en accept the decisions of the peace con- 
erence. 

I admit that prior to our meeting in April 
I hed little hope we would ever reach agree- 
ment, After our April meeting I had less 


hope. Now the prospect for peace treaties 
with five countries is bright. Ninety days 
after ratification of those treaties occupation 
armies must be withdrawn except where 
they protect a line of communications. 
Then the people of the occupied states can 
live and breathe as free people. Truly we 
are on the road back to peace. 

I have no desire to conceal from the 
American people the great struggle and tre- 
mendous difficulties the four governments 
had in harmonizing their views to the ex- 
tent they did on these treaties. In the long 
run we shall have a much better chance to 
work out our problems if we and our allies 
recognize the basic differences in our ideas, 
standards, and methods, instead of trying to 
make ourselves believe that they do not 
exist or that they are less important than 
they really are. 

While the Council imade real progress 
toward peace with Italy and the former 
satellite states, it made no progress at all 
on the German and Austrian question. Per- 
haps the time taken in discussion was not 
wholly lost, because our experience sug- 
gests that understandings, particularly with 
our Soviet friends, cannot be reached until 
we have gone through rounds of verbal 
combat, in which old complaints are re- 
peated, past positions, reaffirmed, differences 
accentuated and crises provoked. 

I am ready to believe it is difficult for 
them to understand us, just as it is difficult 
for us to understand them. But I some- 
times think our Soviet friends fear we would 
think them weak and soft if they agreed 
without a struggle on anything we wanted, 
even though they wanted it too. Constant 
struggle, however, is not always helpful in 
a world longing for peace. 

The Soviets started the German discussion 
with a prepared statement on the draft treaty 
we had proposed to guarantee the continued 
demilitarization and disarmament of Ger- 
many for at least a quarter of a century. 
The Soviet statement reveals how hard- 
pressed the Soviets were to find real objec- 
tion to a treaty which gives them the 
assurance that Germany should never again 
become a threat to their security or to the 
security of Europe. 

I do not believe the Soviets fully realize 
the doubts and suspicions which they have 
raised in the minds of those in other coun- 
tries who want to be their friends by the 
aloofness, coolness, and hostility with which 
they have received America’s offer to guar- 
antee jointly the continued disarmament of 
Germany. 

Had America been a party to such a guar- 
anty after World War I, World War II would 
never have occurred, and the Soviet Union 
would never have been attacked and devas- 
tated. 

Is German militarism going to be used as 
& pawn in a struggle between the East and 
the West and is German militarism again to 
be given the chance to divide and conquer? 

To that question there must be an un- 
equivocal answer, for equivocation will in- 
crease unbearably the tensions and strains 
which men of good will everywhere are 
striving to relieve. 

The Soviets stated our proposed treaty was 
inadequate; that it did not assure the denazi- 
fication and democratization of Germany; 
that it did not assure them reparations. But 
these are political matters which are already 
dealth with in the Potsdam agreement. 

Our military agreement of June 5, 1945, 
provided for the prompt disarmament of 
armed forces and demilitarization of war 
plants. By our 25-year treaty we propose 
that when Germany is once disarmed, we 
shall see that she stays disarmed. We cannot 
understand Soviet opposition, especially as 
Generalissimo Stalin on last December 24 
agreed with me in principle on this subject. 

The Soviet representative stated he had 
reports that in the British zone the dis- 
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arming of military forces was not being car- 
ried out. The British representatives stated 
he had reports that in the Soviet zone Ger- 
man war plants were being operated. 

We asked that the control commission in- 
vestigate the accuracy of both reports. The 
British and the French agreed. But the 
Soviet Government would not agree to the 
investigation unless we limited it to the 
disarmament of armed forces. 

I certainly made clear in our earlier meet- 
ing in Paris that the proposed guaranty of 
German demilitarization was only a part of 
the German settlement. I proposed then, 
and I proposed again at our recent meeting, 
that deputies be appointed to start work on 
the whole settlement which the Allies ex- 
pect the Germans to accept. The British 
and French accepted the proposal. The 
Soviets rejected it. 

The Soviets suggested we have a special 
session of the council on the German prob- 
lem. I agreed and insisted on setting a 
date. But from my experience with the 
Italian and Balkan settlements I fear that 
until the Soviets are willing to have re- 
sponsible deputies, who are in close touch 
with the foreign ministers, sit together con- 
tinuously over a period of time and find just 
what is the area of our agreement and what 
is the area of our disagreement, the ex- 
change of views between the ministers on 
the complicated problems of the German 
settlement will not be sufficient. 

It is no secret that the four-power control 
of Germany on a zonal basis is not working 
well from the point of view of any of 
the four powers. Under the Potsdam agree- 
ment Germany was to be administered as an 
economic unit and central administrative 
departments were to be established for this 
purpose. 

But in fact Germany is being administered 
in four closed compartments with the move- 
ment of people, trade, and ideas between 
the zones more narrowly restricted than be- 
tween most independent countries. 

In consequence, none of the zones is self- 
supporting. Our zone costs our taxpayers 
$200,000,000 a year. And despite the heavy 
financial burden being borne by ourselves 
and other occupying powers, the country is 
threatened with inflation and economic 
paralysis. 

This condition must not continue. At 
Paris we proposed that the control commis- 
sion be instructed to establish the central 
administration agencies necessary to ad- 
minister Germany as an economic unit, and 
to arrange for the exchange of products be- 
tween the zones and for a balanced program 
of imports and exports. 

The French Government, which had pre- 
viously opposed the establishment of central 
administrative agencies, indicated its will- 
ingness to accept our proposal when we sug- 
gested that the Saar be excluded from the 
jurisdiction of these agencies. The British 
agree. 

But the Soviets said they could not agree 
to the exclusion of the Saar without further 
study and, therefore, no immediate prog- 
ress was possible. 

I made clear that the United States was 
unwilling to share responsibility for the eco- 
nomic paralysis and suffering we felt certain 
would follow a continuance of present con- 
ditions in Germany. 

I then announced that as a last resort we 
were prepared to administer our zone in con- 
junction with any one or more of the other 
zones as an economic unit. I indicated that 
recently we had secured cooperation with the 
Soviet zone in one matter and with the 
British on another. I explained our offer 
was made not in an effort to divide Germany 
but to bring it together. 

I stated that whatever arrangements were 
made with one government would be open 
on equal terms to the governments of the 
other zones at any time they were prepared 
to participate. 
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The British stated they would consider our 
proposal and indicated they hoped to agree, 
Neither the Soviets nor the French expressed 
any view. 

Our military representative in Germany 
will this week be instructed to cooperate with 
any one or all of the three governments in 
essential administrative matters like finance, 
transportation, communication, trade, and 
industry. We will either secure economic co- 
operation between the zones or place the 
responsibility for the violation of the Pots- 
dam agreement. 

Finally we came to a discussion of the 
Austrian problem. On June 1 I had cir- 
culated a proposed draft treaty recognizing 
the independence of Austria and providing 
for the withdrawal of the occupying troops. 
The British also had submitted a draft for 
consideration. I asked that deputies be di- 
rected to prepare the treaty. 

The Soviets submitted a counterproposal 
calling first for further action to insure the 
denazification of Austria and the removal of 
a large number of displaced persons from 
Austria whom they regard as unfriendly. 

The British and French were willing to 
join us in submitting to the deputies the 
consideration of the treaty and in requesting 
the control council to investigate and report 
on the progress of denazification and on the 
problem of the displaced persons. But the 
Soviets were unwilling to agree to the depu- 
ties taking up the Austrian treaty until more 
tangible action was taken on these other two 
problems. 

We recognize the seriousness of these prob- 
lems and have been grappling with them. 
The problem of displaced persons is particu- 
larly difficult to solve, where they are willing 
@ help them to return to their homes. But 
many refuse to return to their own coun- 
tries because they fear death or imprison- 
ment for their political views. 

Our tradition of protecting political refu- 
gees is too precious for us to consent to the 
mass expulsion of these people from our zone. 
The United Nations has a committee study- 
ing the problem and we shall continue to do 
our part to try to find a solution, but it can- 
not be a cruel solution that will reflect dis- 
credit upon the American people. 

It would be a tragedy to hold up the peace 
treaty with Austria because she is obliged 
to afford temporary refuge to these people 
until homes can be found for them in other 
countries. 

We shall press on in session, and out of 
session, to restore conditions of peace to this 
war-sick world, to bring soldiers back to 
their homes and to their families, to beat 
our swords into ploughshares. The war has 
left wounds, but we must work to heal those 
wounds. 

We do not believe in a peace based on a de- 
sire for vengeance. We believe in justice, 
charity, and mercy. If we act with charity 
and mercy, those we fear as enemies may be- 
come our friends. We must trust to the heal- 
ing processes of peace and pray that God in 
His mercy will give peace to the world. 





Award of Citations to 13 Carriers of Task 
Forces 38 and 58 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, at 12:30 


p. m. today, at the White House, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is awarding 


citations to 13 carriers of Task Forces 
38 and 58. 

Many of the officers who commanded 
these vessels, and the task forces of which 
these vessels were integral parts, will be 
present at the ceremony. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp pertinent parts of the Navy 
press release made with respect to these 
awards. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THIRTEEN CARRIERS OF TASK Forces 38 AND 58 
Crrep FoR Pacrric Am-SEA OFFENSIVE 
OPERATIONS 


Thirteen aircraft carriers which bore the 
brunt of the Pacific air-sea offensive as es- 
sential components of famed Task Forces 38 
and 58 have been named to receive individ- 
ual unit citations and commendations. 

Eight of the thirteen—the U. S. S. Essez, 
U. S. S. Hornet, U. S. S. Lezington, U S. S. 
Bunker Hill, U. S. S. Yorktown, U. S. 8. San 
Jacinto, U. S. S. Cabot and U. 8S. 8. Belleau 
Wood—will receive the Presidential Unit 
Citation. 

The Navy Unit Commendation will go to 
the U. S. S. Enterprise, U. S. S. Hancock, 
U. S. S. Wasp, U. S. S. Cowpens and U. S. 8. 
Langley. The Enterprise previously was 
awarded the Presidential Unit Citation for 
her combat record in the early days of the 
war. She was the first capital ship so hon- 
ored. 

Citation of the 13 carriers reveals the part 
played by carrier-based aviation in starting 
the first offensive action against the Japanese 
less than 2 months after Pearl Harbor and in 
bringing about the final defeat of the enemy. 
Statistics released for the first time show 
the full extent of damage inflicted by ship- 
based air power on the Japanese Navy and 
merchant fleet, and its part in spearheading 
amphibious attacks and furnishing close 
support for ground troops. 

The figures show the 13 flattops—of the 
total of 29 large and medium carriers to see 
Pacific action—staged 56 percent of all car- 
rier-based action sorties of the war. (Action 
sorties are flights on which actual contact 
was made with the enemy.) 

Carrier-based planes recorded a total of 
147,094 action sorties during the war. Navy 
carrier pilots destroyed in aerial combat 4,- 
487 enemy fighter planes and 1,997 bombers 
for a total of 6,484. Only 452 carrier-based 
planes were lost in aerial combat for a ratio 
of better than 7 to 1 over the enemy in air 
action. In addition, 1,428 carrier planes were 
lost to enemy antiaircraft guns. 

During the war, carrier planes dropped 
91,318,000, or 45,659 tons, of bombs and depth 
charges on targets, and expended 182,569 
rockets against the enemy. 

The results of their precision bombing on 
shipping is shown by the fact that carrier 
planes sank 21 percent of all Japanese ships 
lost in the Pacific. This includes 281 mer- 
chant ships of 1,000 tons or greater totalling 
1,326,698 tons, and 170 warships totalling 
747,268 tons. The figures do not include 
ships damaged, or the thousands of small 
cargo vessels, sampans, fishing boats, barges, 
corvettes, gunboats and other vessels of less 
than 1,000 tons that were sunk. 

The extreme contrast in carrier strength 
was found between the first raid of the war 
against the Marshall and Gilbert Islands on 
February 1, 1942, and the 3-month Okinawa 
campaign in 1945. In the former, two car- 
riers carried out 165 action sorties, destroyed 
34 Japanese planes in the air, lost 7 planes 
to enemy antiaircraft batteries and 5 to air- 
craft, and dropped 129 tons of bombs on 
targets. Three years later at Okinawa, 50 
carriers, including 28 jeep carriers, staged 
40,157 action sorties, destroyed 1,692 planes 
in the air and 824 on the ground, lost 305 
planes to antiaircraft guns and 59 to enemy 
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aircraft, and dropped 12,888 tons of bombs 
on targets. 

The superiority of Navy planes and pilots 
to the enemy is reflected through the com. 
pilations. The ratio of planes destroyed in 
comparison to losses rose from 4-to-1 jn 
the first Marshall and Gilbert Island raids 
to a high of 55-to-1 in the Mindoro cam. 
paign, and assumed an average of 26-to-j 
over the last 5 months of the war. 

The knockout of Japan’s air power in the 
last 5 months of the war opened the way for 
greater devastations by heavy bombers. 
Navy carrier planes destroyed 3,739 enemy 
planes, including 1,926 on the ground in 
Empire Islands and 1,813 in the air over 
Japan, for an average of almost 25 planes a 
day for the 5-month period. 

The development of the American fast 
carrier task force in World War II followed 
an historical pattern in which new weapons 
through history have altered traditiona! con- 
cepts of naval warfare. In World War I the 
submarine introduced a second dimension, 
undersea warfare, and tactics had to be re- 
vised accordingly. With the adaptation of 
the airplane to military uses all previous 
formulas for control of the sea went over- 
board as control of the air became a new 
factor in naval warfare, 

Strategy and tactics of the carrier task 
force gradually grew up through experi- 
mentation and studies of previous conflicts. 
At first, carrier actions were carried out with 
only one or two carriers, frequently because 
more were not available. In the first raids 
on the Marshall and Gilbert Islands, the 
carrier force under the command of Fleet 
Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., United States 
Navy, comprised two flattops, the old U.S. §. 
Yorktown and the U. 8. 8. Enterprise. Then 
followed raids against Rabaul, Wake, Mar- 
cus, Salamaua, and Lae, and the attack on 
Tokyo when Army B-25 bombers took off 
from the old U. S. S. Hornet. All were un- 
pretentious in scale, with not more than two 
carriers participating in any raid. 

The early raids, however, revealed the po- 
tentialities of ship-borne air strikes and re- 
vealed the limitations of our task force or- 
ganization at that time. They proved to be 
experiments that led to the future develop- 
ment of the fast carrier task forces as the 
greatest military power in naval history, and 
immediately put us on the offensive in 
enemy waters during the first few months 
of the war. 

Outstanding among the early raids in the 
development of carrier task force strategy 
and tactics was the attack at Lae and Sala- 
maua, New Guinea, on March 10, 1942. This 
was the first phase in the evolution of the 
modern task force. A unique feature was 
that the attacking aircraft had to fly over 
the Owen-Stanley range of mountains to 
reach their objective. This prevented a 
series of consecutive strikes. Since the dam- 
age had to be done in one blow a powerful 
air striking power was needed. This was pro- 
vided by the old carriers Lexington and York- 
town, protected by a screen of 4 cruisers and 
10 destroyers—at that time the most effec- 
tive carrier force which had ever been as- 
sembled within the American Navy. The 
results were doubly effective. Heavy damage 
was inflicted upon the enemy, and the strik- 
ing power of 2 carriers maneuvering together 
was demonstrated. 

Another unprecedented step in carrier war- 
fare was taken in the Battle of Coral Sea. 
The immediate strategical results were tre- 
mendous—the southern advance of the 
enemy was stopped and Australia was saved 
from invasion—but the effect upon naval 
warfare went far beyond this consideration. 
It was the first decisive engagement in the 
history of the world in which carriers played 
the principal roles and opposing surface 


- ships did not fire a shot or get within sight 


of each other. As a revolutionary influence 
upon the science of naval warfare, the Battle 
of Coral Sea has been called the most im- 
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portant engagement fought by the Navy 
since the engagement between the Merrimac 
and the Monitor. 

Valuable lessons in the tactical handling 
of carriers also were learned, including the 
doctrine that each carrier in an engagement 
should have its own screening vessels for 
protection. 

On the other hand, the lessons in tactics 
and strategy were costly. The old Lezing- 
ton was lost at Coral Sea and the Yorktown 
was badly damaged. The enemy, though, 
was learning its carrier lessons at greater 
cost; losing one at Coral Sea and four at 
Midway. 

The Battle of Midway, the turning point 
of the war, switched the Japanese from offen- 
sive to defensive warfare and started the 
American offensive. Although its immediat 
effect was to stop the enemy occupation 
thrust, Midway set a pattern for naval en- 
gagements fought by carrier-borne planes. 
It was a contest of air power, and as such 
confirmed the principle established in the 
Coral Sea battle that carrier aircraft were 
the decisive factor in the control of the sea. 

During the 3 days of the battle at Midway 
3 carriers, the former Yorktown, the old 
Hornet, and the Enterprise, sent 374 aircraft 
into the air on action sorties. They dropped 
100 tons of bombs on enemy ships and shot 
down 69 planes im aerial combat. Navy losses 
were 41 planes in aerial combat and 20 planes 
to enemy antiaircraft guns. The Japanese 
lost an additional 140 planes on carriers that 
were sunk. The previously damaged York- 
town was sunk. 

With the first amphibious attempts at 
Guadalcanal in the summer of 1942, the 
problem of the tactical organization of the 
carrier task force again became vital. The 
loss of the Lezington and Yorktown left four 
Navy carriers in the Pacific—the Saratoga, 
Enterprise, Wasp, and Hornet. Instead of be- 
ing operated together or in pairs within a 
single formation, an idea still in the nebulous 
stage, the four carriers became flagships of 
individual task forces in the South Pacific 
which steamed within visual distance of one 
another as a means of attempting air coor- 
dination. 

Carriers provided air cover for the landing 
on Guadalcanal and the entire Solomons 
campaign, which lasted from August 7, 1942, 
to February 4, 1943. During this period car- 
rier planes participated in 1,162 action sorties 
and dropped 285 tons of bombs on enemy 
targets. They also shot 200 enemy planes out 
of the air, while losing only 43, a ratio of 
almost 5 to 1, and destroyed another 51 Japa- 
nese planes on the ground. Only 7 planes 
were lost to antiaircraft guns. The Wasp was 
destroyed after being badly damaged by 
enemy torpedoes, during the Guadalcanal 
support operation, and the Hornet was sunk 
in the Battle of Santa Cruz Islands. 

The losses in the Guadalcanal campaign, 
however, temporarily arrested the develop- 
ment of the fast carrier task force until the 
summer and autumn of 1943. At that time 
the new carriers of the Essex and Independ- 
ence classes began arriving in the Pacific. 
They included the Essez, the new Yorktown, 
the new Lezington, the Independence, Bel- 
leau Wood, and Cowpens. On August 31 the 
first dress rehearsal for future carrier opera- 
tions took place at Marcus Island when a task 
force built around the Essez, Yorktown, and 
Independence struck that Japanese outpost 
for the second time during the war. On 
September 1, in a concurrent operation, the 
Princeton and Belleau Wood covered the un- 
Opposed landing on Baker Island, and, with 
the new Lezington, raided Tarawa, in the 
Gilbert Islands, 18 days later. 

The largest carrier task force yet assem- 
bled, composed of the seven new carriers, 
attacked Wake Island on October 5 and 6, 
1943, in a test of revised air and surface 
tactics. Later the great carrier attacks on 
Rabaul on November 5 and 11, 1943, illus- 





trated the efficiency of coordinated tactics. 
These raids proved that carriers could be 
maneuvered together in cruising dispositions 
characterized by flexibility and simplicity, 
and that the result was a combined air group 
of powerful offensive and defensive propor- 
tions. In the middle of November 1943 the 
four-group fast carrier task force appeared 
for the first time in the Gilbert Islands 
campaign. 

The seizure of Tarawa, Makin, and Apa- 
mama established the fast carrier force as 
an essential component in amphibious opera- 
tions. The history of the Central Pacific 
advance to Okinawa and the Japanese Empire 
reveals that no penetration was made into 
hostile waters without carrier air power to 
cover amphibious units by striking and 
nullifying the enemy’s air and surface forces. 
Carrier aircraft also provided invaluable sup- 
port for ground troops of the Army and 
Marine Corps. 

The campaign for the Gilbert Islands, the 
first battle test of the modern fast carrier 
task force, was carried out by Task Force 50, 
under the command of Rear Adm. Charles A. 
Pownall, United States Navy. It was com- 
prised of six large and five medium carriers. 
This force later became known alternately 
as Task Force 58 and Task Force 38 under the 
command of Admiral (then vice admiral) 
Marc A. Mitscher, United States Navy, and 
the late Vice Adm. John S. McCain, United 
States Navy. 

The operations of Task Force 50 in the Gil- 
bert Islands area again demonstrated the 
ancient principle that overwhelming force 
is the key to victory. Despite the fact that 
the task force was compelled to remain in 
a restricted area for many days within easy 
striking distance of enemy shore-b&sed 
planes, it was able to deny the adjacent seas 
to the Japanese Fleet and reduce air opposi- 
tion to scattered nuisance raids from bases 
in the Marshall Islands. 

Rear Admiral Pownall stationed his four 
groups of multiple-carrier formations at 
strategic points and blanketed the Gilbert 
atolls with aircraft. The Independence and 
the new Lezington were damaged by aerial 
torpedoes, but a repeat of the heavy casual- 
ties of the Guadalcanal campaign, where the 
Hornet and Wasp were lost and the Saratoga 
and Enterprise damaged, was avoided. The 
fast carrier task force emerged from the Gil- 
bert Islands campaign as a powerful, mobile 
fleet of such offensive and defensive strength 
that the Japanese were unable to oppose it 
with the orthodox weapons of warfare. 

In the conquest of the Marshall Islands, 
Task Force 58 required only 1 day to destroy 
every enemy plane east of Eniwetok. Cam- 
paign action sorties, which previously had 
ranged in the hundreds, were now well up in 
the thousands. Damage was proportionately 
high. During the Marshalls campaign, from 
January 30 to February 23, 1944, Task Force 
58 flew 7,387 action sorties, dropped 2,261 tons 
of bombs, and destroyed 189 Japanese planes 
in the air and 260 on the ground, while losing 
only 7 planes in aerial combat, a 27-to-1 
ratio, and 31 planes to antiaircraft fire. 

After the occupation of the Marshall 
Islands, Task Force 58 provided the air cover 
for General MacArthur’s troop landing at 
Hollandia and began clearing the way to 
Tokyo by pummeling the formidable Japa- 
nese strongholds of Truk, Saipan, Tinian, 
Palau, Yap, Woleai, Marcus, Wake, and the 
Volcano and Bonin Islands. With the sudden 
growth in the number of baby flat tops, or 
“jeep” carriers, the duties of providing close 
air support for ground troops began falling 
to the smaller and slower carriers. This gave 
the fast carrier task forces more freedom to 
roam and to carry out the strategic missions 
of reducing Japan’s inner bastions and the 
enemy homeland by destroying remote enemy 
forces intended for reinforcement. 

With the exception of the Okinawa cam- 
paign, the fast carrier task forces did the 
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most damage during the Marianas campaign, 
which included the famous “Marianas turkey 
shoot” and the Battle of the Philippine Sea, 
where two Japanese carriers were sunk. 
Eight large carriers, the Esser, Hornet, York- 
town, Lexington, Franklin, Bunker Hill, Wasp, 
and Enterprise, and 8 medium carriers, the 
Bataan, Cabot, Cowpens, Belleau Wood, 
Monterey, Princeton, San Jacinto, and 
Langley, operated with 7 new battleships, 13 
cruisers, and 58 destroyers. This force pro- 
vided an air fleet of 900 planes. 

During the landing operations on Saipan, 
Tinian, .nd Guam, Task Force 58 was sup- 
plemented by 12 “jeep” carriers which per- 
formed the necessary tasks of service and 
su>port for ground troops. 

During the entire Marianas campaign, 
from June 11 to August 8, 1944, 22,434 action 
sorties were flown by carrier planes which 
destroyed 917 planes in the air and 306 on 
the ground and dropped 7,090 tons of bombs 
on enemy targets. A total of 203 planes were 
lost to antiaircraft guns, and 65 were downed 
by enemy aircraft. This operation, which 
resulted in the capture of the Japanese is- 
lands of Saipan and Tinian and the recap- 
ture of Guam, established the springboard 
for the heavy bomber attacks on Iwo Jima 
and the B~-29 strikes at the Japanese home 
islands. The major portion of all B—29 raids 
on the Japanese Empire, including the two 
atomic bombings, were staged from the Mari- 
anas Island bases. 

Operations against the western Carolines— 
Peleliu, Anguar, Ngesebus, and Ulithi—from 
August to October 1944, were aimed at estab- 
lishing an unbroken line between forces in 
the South Pacific and those now well estab- 
lished in the central Pacific. The operations 
were deliberately undertaken to create an 
opportunity to engage the enemy fleet and 
to gain and maintain control of the eastern 
sea approaches to the Philippine-Formosa- 
China coast areas. For them, the fast car- 
rier striking force was designated Task Force 
38. It was comprised of 8 large carriers, the 
Wasp, Hornet, Bunker Hill, Intrepid, Esser, 
Enterprise, Lexington, and Franklin, and 8 
medium carriers, the Cowpens, Monterey, 
Cabot, Independence, Langley, Princeton, 
San Jacinto, and Belleau Wood; 19 escort 
carriers helped support the landing and serv- 
ice forces. The result showed 12,653 action 
sorties, in which 527 planes were destroyed on 
the ground and 372 in the air, and 3,980 tons 
of bombs were dropped on enemy targets. 
We lost 65 planes to antiaircraft fire, and 13 
in aerial combat, and outshot the Japanese 
in the air about 29 to 1. 

Th: last year of the war was a period of 
experimentation in carrier warfare and in 
new methods of defense against Kamikaze 
attacks. It also was the period of the great- 
est carrier trials and triumphs. During the 
battle of Leyte Gulf, October 24-26, 1944, the 
Japanese made their first deliberate use of 
suicide pilots, and thereafter sent special at- 
tack corps on extravagant missions to im- 
mobilize the fast carrier task forces. The 
missions failed to sink a large or medium 
carrier, but compelled certain revisions in 
carrier tactics. 

With the nearest Allied base more than 
500 miles distant, the task of establishing 
initial control of the air over Leyte for the 
landing of General MacArthur's troops fell 
to Task Force 38 under Admiral Mitscher. 
The establishment of this control required 
the destruction of large numbers of enemy 
aircraft in the Philippines and the neutral- 
ization of surrounding bases through which 
reinforcing aircraft from the Empire would 
pass. It was, therefore, necessary that Tack 
Force 38 penetrate the enemy's inner ring of 
defense. 

Carrier plane raids began 10 days before 
D-day on Leyte, striking as far north as 
Okinawa. The task force was divided into 
four groups and comprised a total strength 
of 9 large carriers (Bunker Hill, Enterprise, 
Essez, Franklin, Hancock, Hornet, Intrepid, 
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Lexington, and Wasp), 8 medium car- 
riers (Belleau Wood, Cabot, Cowpens, Inde- 
pendence, Langley, Monterey, Princeton, and 
San Jacinto), 6 battleships, 14 cruisers, and 
57 destroyers. Supporting t: e landing oper- 
ations were an additional 18 “jeep” carriers. 

The Battle of Leyte Gulf was the ultimate 
in the development of carrier warfare. With 
the opposing fleets entirely out of sight and 
range of each other, one was able to wreak 
devastating destruction on the other by air 
power alone. The situation was entirely 
against the Japanese as the following sum- 
mary of ships sunk by United States carrier 
planes alone indicates: one large carrier, two 
light carriers, one battleship, four heavy 
cruisers, one light cruiser, and three destroy- 
ers Damaged were: four light cruisers, one 
of which later was sunk by our cruisers, and 
another by our submarines, two battleships, 
one heavy cruiser, and four destroyers, one 
of which later was sunk by our cruisers. Only 
two ships, a cruiser and a destroyer, escaped 
without damage. 

The medium carrier Princeton, hit by a 
Japanese bomb, was abandoned and sunk 
by United States forces when fires on her 
got out of control. She was the first and 
only Independence-class carrier sunk during 
the war, and first of the larger classes lost in 
2 years of war. Two “jeep” carriers also 
were lost during the Leyte campaign, the 
Gambier Bay by enemy shell fire, and the 
St. Lo by a Japanese suicide plane. 

At the end of the sixth day after the land- 
ing it appeared that the stragetic air support 
mission for Army ground troops was almost 
completed. Delays in airfield development, 
however, prevented land-based planes from 
performing their task without help from 
the carrier planes, which remained in direct 
support until November 25, 1944—36 days 
after the initial landing had been made. 
Vice Admiral McCain assumed command of 
Task Force 38 on October 30, 1944. | 

During the entire Leyte campaign from 
October 10 to November 25, 1944, 15,327 
action sorties were flown, 44,853 tons of 
bombs were dropped on enemy targets, 1,460 
enemy planes were destroyed in the air and 
1,160 on the ground. Navy losses were 248 
planes to antiaircraft guns and 85 in aerial 
combat, a ratio of better than 17 to 1 in the 
alr. 

To establish air bases within supporting 
distance of future operations on Luzon, the 
occupation of Mindoro Island was ordered. 
Task Force 38 supplied air support for the 
operation by neutralizing 100 airfields on 
Luzon with flights from seven large and six 
medium carriers. Six “jeep” carriers pro- 
vided direct support of the landing force as 
part of the Seventh Fleet. A total of 2,062 
action sorties were flown; 333 tons of bombs 
were dropped; 23’ planes were destroyed on 
the ground, and 111 in the air. The losses 
were 28 to antiaircraft batteries and 2 in 
aerial combat, a ratio in combat of 55 to 1. 


The invasion of Luzon was the largest 
operation carried out in the Pacific up to that 
time. Task Force 38, which had been in 
almost continuous action since October 10, 
underwent minor repairs at Ulithi and made 
preparations for another extensive period 
of operation. As part of Fleet Admiral Hal- 
sey’s Third Fleet, Task Force 38, under Vice 
Admiral McCain, was organized into three 
carrier task groups, one night carrier task 
group and a service group for the Luzon cam- 
paign. Comprising the day task groups were 
7 large carriers, the Essez, Hancock, Hornet, 
Lezington, Ticonderoga, Wasp, and York- 
town, 4 medium carriers, the Cabot, Cow- 
pens, Langley, and San Jacinto, 6 battle- 
ships, 13 cruisers, and 48 destroyers. The 
night group was composed of the Enterprise, 
the Independence, and 6 destroyers. The 
service group had 7 “jeep” carriers, 9 de- 
stroyers, 18 destroyer escorts, and 25 oilers. 

The fighter plane complement of the large 
carriers had been increased considerably to 
provide greater protection from the kami- 
kaze attacks and to increase their striking 
power by using fighter planes as bombers, or 
fighter-bombers. 

For the first time since December 4, 1941, 
when the Saratoga delivered 12 Wildcat 
fighter planes piloted by Marine Corps flyers 
for the historic defense of Wake Island, 
Marine fighter squadrons were aboard a car- 
rier. Two Marine squadrons equipped with 
Corsair fighters joined the Essex to operate 
with the fast carrier task forces. Later, 
Marine squadrons also boarded the Bunker 
Hill, Bennington, Franklin, and Wasp. 

Task Force 38 carried our preinvasion 
strikes against airfields on Luzon and For- 
mosa, and on the night of January 9-10 made 
a high-speed passage between the narrow 
straits of Luzon and Formosa into the China 
Sea to stage a surprise raid on shipping along 
the Indochina coast. In 1 day, January 12, 
devastating results were produced. Convoys 
caught at sea were wiped out and harbor 
shipping was bombed and strafed with ex- 
cellent results. Forty ships were sunk, repre- 
senting 127,000 tons, and an additional 22 
ships, totaling 70,000 tons, were damaged. 

For the entire period of the Lingayen cam- 
paign, including the China Sea exploits, Task 
Force 38 staged 8,637 action sorties, dropped 
2,308 tons cf bombs on targets, destroyed 474 
planes on the ground and 243 in the air, 
while losing 108 planes to enemy antiaircraft 
guns and 10 in air combat. 

The 21-day Iwo Jima campaign was the 
shortest in duration in many months for the 
fast carrier forces, again under Admiral. 
Mitscher, but involved 2 days of bombard- 
ment of Tokyo itself, one before and one after 
the Iwo Jima landing. 

Eleven large carriers, 


the Bennington, 
Bunker Hill, Enterprise, 


Esser, Hancock, 


Individual records of carriers cited 
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Hornet, Lexington, Randolph, Saratoga, Wasp, 
and Yorktown, 5 medium carriers, the Bel. 
leau Wood, Cabot, Cowpens, Langley, anq 
San Jacinto, 8 battleships, 17 cruisers, ang 
81 destroyers made up the largest Striking 
force yet assembled. The carriers, with 
increased fighter complements, carried more 
than 1,200 planes. Twelve “jeep” carriers 
also were used to furnish air support of the 
ground troops. 

In strikes against Japan and in support of 
Marine troops who made the Iwo Jima land- 
ing, 8,091 action sorties were flown, 1,691 tons 
of bombs were dropped, 275 enemy planes 
were destroyed on the ground and 437 in the 
air. The losses were 77 planes to antiaircraft 
fire and 40 to enemy aircraft. 

The Okinawa operation officially began on 

18, 1945, with strikes against Kyushy 
as part of the plan to neutralize all airfields 
in the Ryukyus. The first day’s scoreboard 
showed 102 enemy planes shot out of the air 
by carrier planes and another 275 destroyed 
or damaged on the ground. The second day's 
strike against Kobe and Kure added 97 planes 
destroyed in the air and 225 additional planes 
destroyed or damaged on the ground. 

Ten large and six medium catriers of Task 
Force 58 covered the landing with 20 “jeep” 
carriers. Opposition was light until April 6, 
when more than 400 suicide planes surged 
down the Ryukyu chain. At Okinawa and 
over the task force, carrier-based fighters shot 
down 236 planes that day, with losses of only 
2 planes. Task Force 58 ships “splashed” an 
additional 13 planes, escort carrier fighters 
added 55 enemy planes, and antiaircraft fire 
from ships at Okinawa accounted for 35 
more. . 

Up to June 22, when Okinawa was de- 
clared secure, a total of 14 large carriers, the 
Bennington, Bunker Hill, Enterprise, Essez, 
Franklin, Hancock, Hornet, Intrepid, Ran- 
dolph, Shangri-la, Ticonderoga, Wasp, York- 
town, and Lezington, all 8 of the Inde- 
pendence-class carriers and 28 “jeep” carriers 
participated in the Okinawa action. They 
flew a total of 40,157 action sorties, dropped 
12,888 tons of bombs, and destroyed 1,692 
planes in the air and 824 on the ground, 
while losing 305 planes to antiaircraft guns 
and 59 to enemy aircraft. 

Ten large carriers, including the new Bon 
Homme Richard, took part in additional as- 
saults during the last 2 months of the war 
They flew 12,153 action sorties, dropping 4,382 
tons of bombs and destroying 1,102 planes on 
the ground and an additional 121 in the air, 
while losing 186 planes to antiaircraft bat- 
teries and 11 to enemy aircraft. 

During the last 56 months of war, carrier 
planes flew a total of 52,310 action sorties 
to annihilate what was left of Japanese mili- 
tary aviation. They destroyed 3,739 enemy 
planes, 1,926 on the ground and 1,813 in the 
air, with losses of only 70 planes in the air, 
a ratio of 26 to 1. 




















































Enemy aircraft Planes 
destroyed Our planes lost Ships sunk Total Months de- 
Siete Total | Action iv a in com- | stroyod 
_— flights | sorties pe aan bat | by ship 
: n nttair- action | antiair 
| In air ground | craft Aircraft craft 
Essex (CV)_-.... 29, 57 11, 794 710 | 694} 170 7, 711 96, 750 21 19 
Hornet (CY) _.. 25, 309 10, 049 668 701 3, 178 4, 434 18, 696 16 . 
Lexington (CV)_.....| 21,492 8, 635 375 665 3, 156 4, 781 115, 485 19 4 
Bunker Hill (CV)....| 17, 733 9, 419 430 20 38, 642 6, 340 13, 808 16 PY 
Yorktown (CV)___-.- 25, 720 10, 861 461 666 3, 624 6, 822 82, 179 19 13 
San Jacinto (CVL)-...| 10,720 3, 395 150 | 300 1, 006 4, 986 18, 250 16 R 
Cabot (CVL)-...---.- 8, 203 2, 357 254 | 650 168 1, 368 16 1 
belleau Wood (CVL). 9, 958 3, 151 198 841 4, 999 30, 465 18 7 
Enterprise (CV) _....- 11, 543 5, 420 175 1, 666 3, 323 135, 190 118 3 
Hancock (CV)-......- 12,727 | 4,964 205 1, 146 8, 160 13, 745 10 4 
Wasp (CV)_.........] 16,076 6, 682 213 1, 987 5, 002 12 15 
Cowpens (CVL)..... 10, 634 2, 452 108 657 3, 063 19 1 
Iangley (CVL).....- 10, 219 3, 125 110 906 1, 458 16 5 







1 For the period Jan. 1, 1943, to Aug. 15, 1945, on which she was considered for this award. 


Norte.—It should be noted that ship reports tabulated all shipping destroyed, while over-all war records contain sinkings of ships of 1,000 tons or more. Thus, it will be found 
that each ship’s claims as stated here will be at a wide variance with the number and tonnage of ships of 1,000 tons or more listed as sunk. 











John Thomas 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1946 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. Joun THomas, late a Senator from 
the State of Idaho 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, Senator 
Joun THomas, of Idaho, who passed 
away on November 10, 1945, at his home 
in Washington and now rests in a gar- 
den spot which has been reclaimed from 
a desert condition by the enterprise of 
American pioneers, was identified with 
the major interests of his State for 
nearly 40 years during which time many 
trusts were reposed in him by his fellow 
citizens. 

Coming to Idaho as a young man 
qualified to teach school, he devoted the 
remainder of his life to business inter- 
ests and to his service in the Senate. He 
was a farmer and stock raiser and en- 
tered into various activities of a business 
nature in his home town of Gooding, the 
most important being the management 
of a strong banking institution. His po- 
sition was that of the leading citizen of 
his county engaged in all activities which 
increased its wealth and promoted its 
culture. 

Senator Tuomas’ interest in public 
affairs was doubtless lifelong and it was 
not many years after his arrival in Idaho 
until he attained the topmost position 
in the councils of his party, the Republi- 
can Party, which was generally predomi- 
nant in Idaho during the first 30 years 
of this century... He was not ambitious 
for political office for nimself but as 
head of the party organization for sev- 
eral years was largely responsible for its 
policies and to a considerable extent for 
the personnel in the offices of the State. 
In 1927, on the death of Senator Good- 
ing, he was by general consent desig- 
nated as United States Senator to which 
office he was duly elected in 1928. 

The political overturn of 1932 brought 
about Senator Tuomas’ retirement. In 
view of his age and the 7 years that 
elapsed while he was in retirement, it is 
an impressive sign of the strength of 
Senator THomas that no one had arrived 
during that period to fill the high posi- 
tion he had held in his party in State 
and Nation and that he was summoned 
back to be Senator when Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah died in January 1940. In 
spite of the fact that the State was now 
in the Democratic column generally, 
Senator THomas was reelected in 1942 
and 1944. If I was the person fated to 
be left behind by the potent Senator, I 
could at least console myself with the 
thought that my successful opponent 
Was so able and distinguished a man. 

I did not meet Senator THomas per- 
Sonally until I came to the Senate. I 
recall, however, campaigning in his 
county and upon one occasion introduc- 
ing myself to a man wearing the overalls 
which are so common on the streets of 
Idaho country towns, The man re- 
sponded courteously to my approach, but 
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replied, “Well, Taytor, you may be all 
right as far as I know, but I have worked 
for JoHN THomas for years, and I am 
voting for him.” Something in the tone 
of the man revealed a warmth of feeling 
which I attributed to a long course of 
square dealing in his business and 
neighborly relations on the part of the 
Senator. I could not hope for much 
where he was best known. 

When I first came to the Senate I 
valued the kindness and courtesy with 
which Senator THomaAs received me and 
introduced me around. To my deep re- 
gret Senator THomas’ health which had 
been failing for many months soon be- 
came so impaired that he was not able to 
attend the sessions of the Senate. Ac- 
cordingly, I missed the benefit of the wise 
counsels which had so endeared him to 
his colleagues of many years. Though 
he seldom spoke on the floor, the univer- 
. .1 testimony of those who served with 
him was that he was a tower of strength 
and dependability in the halls and com- 
mittee rooms as he had been for many 
years in the political and business life of 
his home State. He was active on sev- 
eral of the most important standing 
committees of the Senate, namely, 
Banking and Currency, Finance, Military 
Affairs, Irrigation and Reclamation, and 
Public Lands and Survevs, and thus ex- 
erted tremendous influence on major 
legislation. 

We do honor to Senator THomas not 
only as a man of simple and upright life, 
faithful in business, who was chosen by 
his fellow citizens to stand before kings 
but also as a typical representative of a 
generation of men who went west, or 
farther west, in youth or early manhood 
to develop business and industry, mod- 
ern homes and schools, and to build the 
political institutions of a young and un- 
developed State. These were not men 
consumed by ambition to live by public 
office; they sought only the satisfaction 
of seeing prosperous happy communities 
rise where formerly were mere Indian 
trails through the deserts and moun- 
tains. They built soundly. Here and 
there one, by reason of his preeminence, 
was selected by his fellow citizens to exe- 
eute the laws of the State or to represent 
them in the national councils. Senator 
THomas by the nearly unanimous call of 
his party and the repeatedly expressed 
approval of the voters as a body, was one 
of these. His body now rests in the 
heart of his State near that of his friend, 
former Governor and United States Sen- 
ator Frank R. Gooding. Well may he 
rest from his labors and his State confer 
upon him the commendation, “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 





Price Control and Free Enterprise 





REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last week, steaks and pork chops on the 
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hoof thronged into the Nation’s stock- 
yards in numbers exceeding week-end 
expectations and, in many cases, setting 
records for the year. 

Arrivals of cattle and hogs at the Chi- 
cago stockyards totaled 47,500, the larg- 
est number since last November and the 
record for any July day since 1934. 

Markets where people had to wait in 
line for meat are once again looking like 
the markets of old, with meat starting 
to fill up empty cases and counters with 
an abundance for all—and this meat is 
not black-market meat. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one who voted to 
override the veto of President Truman 
on the OPA bill. 

Because of having knowledge of the 
slaughter of livestock, the OPA has been 
more responsible for the black-market 
operations of the packing business than 
any other group in America. 

When the order 75.7 was issued on 
April 28, 1946, placing all registered 
Sslaughterers under quotas of 80 percent 
of the 1944 kill, they practically extended 
their confidence in black-market opera- 
tions. 

I know many cases where this order 
closed down slaughterhouses, not be- 
cause of livestock not coming to market, 
but because the OPA, under this order 
75.7, refused to allow livestock to be 
slaughtered. 

Under this order, many packers met 
their quota as early as June 11, resulting 
in a close-down of their plants from 
June 11 until the end of the month. 

As a specific example, I cite one tele- 
gram which I received from a Chicago 
packer under date of June 19 and I 
quote: 

Have today wired the Department of Agri- 
culture as follows: Our June hog quota ex- 
hausted and we are closed. Estimate that 
closing will cost us $10,000 per week. Our 
June quota already completely slaughtered 
was 2,700,000 pounds. We need additional 
quota for June of 1,125,000 to avoid lay-offs 
and operating loss. We can get hogs in 
quantity at OPA prices. Announced pur- 
pose of quota order was to channel livestock 
to legitimate packers. Order has had op- 
posite effect in our case. We are federally 
inspected in full compliance with set-aside 
and all regulations. Hogs we would kill if 
we had quota are being diverted to non- 
federally inspected houses not subject to set- 
aside. Our customers scoff at explanation 
that quota has closed us, in view of an- 
nounced administration policy to keep all 
legitimate business in full production. Re- 
quest immediate wire collect giving us addi- 
tional June quota 1,125,000 pounds hogs. 


I called Mr. Porter about this situa- 
tion, citing this particular case as an 
example and stating this order was not 
workable, but he informed me nothing 
would be done. 

When I called his attention to the lay- 
off of employees, he said, “I can’t help 
that.” 

I then contacted the Department of 
Agriculture, where men have more 
knowledge of this industry, and immed- 
iately an extra quota of hogs was given 
these packers, in order to keep them in 
operation for the balance of the month. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, all necessary 
restrictions of food should be placed un- 
der the supervision of the Department 
of Agriculture, where it belongs, where 
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men are qualified and capable of han- 
dling this situation, and not under the 
supervision of unscrupulous individuals 
such as you find on the pay rolls of the 
OPA, whose only experience has been 
that of public-welfare workers and the 
like, who know nothing about business, 
have never seen a loss or profit state- 
ment of a businessman and would not 
know what one looked like if they did 
see it. 

I, like many more in this Chamber, be- 
lieve in price control over many items 
that must be controlled until a safe 
economy is established, but let us not 
destroy free enterprise in America, and 
that is what the OPA has been doing. 

I cite another specific case. 

A few Saturdays ago, I happened to 
be in a gentlemen’s furnishing estab- 
lishment. 

The proprietor called my attention to 
the two-piece undergarments for men, 
showing me the listed price of $1.25 per 
garment, marked with the OPA labels. 

He also showed me a change order in 
their price, reducing it to $1.05 per gar- 
ment. 

He told me he had taken this matter 
up with the manufacturer of these gar- 
ments, in order that some adjustment 
might be made, where he would not ab- 
sorb the loss of 20 cents per garment. 

The manufacturer informed him that 
they would have to close down, because 
they could not afford to manufacture 
these garments at a cost where they 
would retail at $1.05 per garment, thus 
closing down an industry ana throwing 
thousands of employees out of work. 

These are some of the many cases of 
the inequities practiced by the OPA and 
no consideration is ever granted the peo- 
ple who become victims cf this practice. 

That is why I supported the Wolcott 
and Wadsworth amendments. 

I believe in free enterprise in Amer- 
ica—for America came a long way since 
its early beginning—and I am not going 
to be a party to destroying that principle. 

We must make a start sometime back 
to our peacetime basis, unless we wish to 
continue and build up the regimentation 
and controls which were necessary dur- 
ing the war, but which are certainly not 
a part of our normal American way of 
life. 

If these controls are lifted in a com- 
‘monsense way—if manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, merchant, and consumer do their 
Share and cooperate at this time of 
transition in the interest of all—we shall 
hasten the return to our system of free 
enterprise. 

If only in their own interest, the pro- 
ducer, the manufacturer, and the mer- 
chant with any foresight will not over- 
charge and thus automatically summon 
the return of price control, again handi- 
capping themselves by restrictions and 
regulations which were part of the all- 
out war effort, but which, now that the 
national emergency has passed, should 
also pass out of the picture if free enter- 
prise is to be restored in America. 

If the buying public will boycott the 
racketeer, the individual who tries to 
take advantage of this period we must 
go through in order to reach our goal, 
we shall speed the return of the day when 


our tested and proved system of supply 
and demand takes care of the situation. 

There is, however, one other very im- 
portant issue involved in this whole mat- 
ter, and that is rents. 

I have met many people who say that 
the OPA should be discontinued in con- 
nection with everything but rents, and 
here seems to be the real controversial 
question. 

We all know that the rent question 
involves individual problems. 

Landlords were frozen to depression 
rentals; they were never given a chance 
for adjustments of any kind. 

We are all familiar with the increased 
costs of fuel, decorating, labor, and all 
overhead expenses, and if the OPA used 
common sense and made a slight adjust- 
ment whereby a landlord could get a 
break to meet his added costs—say about 
10 percent—I do not think anyone would 
object to it. 

I know that in Chicago taxes or real 
estate have been increased more than 
they should, many people owning build- 
ings have burdensome mortgages to 
meet—and we must take all of these 
matters into consideration and not just 
be one-sided. 

There are people, however, who think 
that a man in business, or who owns a 
building which he rents to a tenant, is 
burdened with wealth. 

But I know people in business who are 
heavily indebted to banks for loans 
made to meet obligations in order to 
carry on and give employment to people. 

I am looking at this matter in fairness 
to all. 

A man in public office today, however, 
has a difficult task, no matter how fairly 
he may try to deal with all sides of a 
question. 

He must follow the policy he judges 
best for his country, but he must at the 
same time recognize the force of popular 
feeling. 

Popular feeling is often misguided and 
confused by cleverly organized, false 
propaganda, deliberately taking advan- 
tage, of course, of those who are mis- 
informed concerning the real facts in 
the case and the issues involved. 

Popular feeling, therefore, can be very 
unsound; yet it cannot be disregarded. 
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I have given these facts as they exist 

The true American, whose sincere 
interest rests in the perpetuation of 
American ideals and principles, wij] 
weigh all sides of this question, 





Price Ranges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, since the discontinuance of the Office 
of Price Administration, there appears to 
have been no panic among the American 
people as was predicted by the propo- 
nents of OPA. There has been no panic 
among the consumers of the Nation and 
neither was there any run-away infla- 
tion by merchants of practically all com- 
modities. It is simply amazing at the 
calmness and stability shown by the 
American people during this period when 
certain forces apparently failed in their 
efforts to create a panic. The New York 
Sun had caused to be made a survey 
among retail markets showing the com- 
parison between ceiling prices and cur- 
rent prices. 

Under leave, I submit a published sur- 
vey of prices, both ceiling prices, black- 
market, and present price range, as of 
last week: 

BOX SCORE OF CITY’S FOOD PRICES 

The supply of meat in the hands of whole- 
salers here today was larger than on any Fri- 
day in recent months, according to Clyde F. 
House, market analyst for the Department of 
Agriculture. The retail supply continued to 
show gradual improvement, with prices in 
most stores holding steady about midway 
between the old OPA ceilings and the black- 
market prices which prevailed before controls 
were lifted. Butter was more plentiful, with 
some stores reducing prices slightly, and 
chickens, fruits, and vegetables were plenti- 
ful at or near the former OPA ceiling prices. 

A survey of retail markets showed the fol- 
lowing comparison between current prices, 
the old OPA ceilings, and black-market 





Round steak... 
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Veal loin chops 
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prices: 
OPA |Black-mar-| Present | procent 
price ket price price sup) iy 
range range range 
Cents Cents 
aisknicaminee 67 $0. 25 78-90 | Increasing 
aaantiicblen 40-46 - 95-1. 25 53-75 | Better. 
40-45 1.00 49-75 Do. 
enim 32-36 -90-1.10 45-64 | Scarce. 
aseciisee 27-32 - 85-1. 00 33-53 | Better. 
28-30 . 75-1. 00 39-57 Do 
41-48 «85-95 75-85 | Scarce. 
38-43 80-95 75-85 Do. 
eneninanncitel 27-32 - 75-90 55-65 Do. 
ae 44-51 -78 49-76 | Fair. 
oupesbenece 38-45 - 90-1. 10 44-65 Do. 
adbandebsiie 33-36 - 80-1. 00 45-54 | Better. 
oubésdontish 31-40 - 85-90 49-64 Do. 

35 1.00 42-54 | Scarce. 
adbisnbbich . 75-1. 00 42-58 | Better. 
anomngiiabaaal None 10-15 | Plentiful. 
iciiinipinaieaial None 15-19 Do. 

None 13-15 Do. 
osntecedet None 10-16 Do. 

None 11-15 | Scarce. 
snncenupoun - 65-80 60-56 | Plentiful. 
oonubbcatics 44 - 60-70 44-48} Do. 
wo cninliicelahie 16 None 18 | Good. 
iid 19 None 21 Do 
weneiaetee 55 None 55-65 | Plentiful. 














Commencement Day Address by Secretary 
Forrestal at Williams College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an address delivered by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Hon. James Forrestal, 
at the commencement exercises at Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass., on 


June 16, 1946. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

Today I should like to talk to you a little 
about Williams as a symbol of the American 
scene and the American system and what is 
involved in keeping that system a vital and 
dynamic force for the world of the future in 
which you will live and act. 

Williams College is one of those liberal arts 
colleges of moderate size which are essential 
foundation stones to American culture. The 
larger endowed universities and the great 
State institutions provide a diversity of grad- 
uate training which is necessary for profes- 
sional life. But without colleges such as 
Williams, colleges relatively small in size but 
wide in their influence, American education 
would lose an important leavening force. 

The privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities serve as a balance to State educa- 
tion. The State college and university pro- 
vides an essential service in making higher 
education available for a great number of our 
young men. But in the nature of things, if 
all education were left to them, there would 
be the danger of subordination of academic 
freedom to political expediency. 

The trustees of Williams, I know, are pain- 
fully aware of the problem that the future 
presents in securing the continued endow- 
ments necessary for their support. The 
means must be found, and I am confident 
they will be found, to replace the large indi- 
vidual endowments which have made pos- 
sible these fine and time-hallowed institu- 
tions. I suspect it will take the form of more 
widely spread contributions of alumni. Pro- 
vided the sums are sufficient, this in itself 
can well become an advantage because we are 
all apt to take a greater interest in the things 
which we support and to have greater pride 
in institutions which we must work to 
maintain. 

The place of Williams College in American 
life is a great heritage from those devoted 
scholars on the early New England scene who 
put religion and education high among the 
necessities of existence. They were the spir- 
itual pioneers who helped greatly in the de- 
velopment of institutions singular to us in 
terms of politics, of education, and of our 
economy. The values of those institutions, 
I believe, we are inclined to underrate rather 
than to estimate at their true worth. 

In general, Americans have been suscepti- 
ble to imported philosophies and to an ad- 
miration for the things of other times and 
other continents. It is quite proper that we 
should draw upon the wisdom and culture 
of the past and that our minds should be 
Open to the intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments of the rest of the globe. But self- 
depreciation can be as overdone as self-es- 
teem. It has been my view that the over- 
Precise rationalism of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel 
Pervaded much of the university thinking 
in this country from 1840 to 1910. The ad- 
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miration for those admittedly great German 
philosophers of the nineteenth century is 
too often duplicated today in the admiration 
for another philosophy deriving to a con- 
siderable extent from the same origins and 
equally inapplicable to American life. 

In this Nation in terms of government, 
education, and general culture we have de- 
veloped, and are continuing to develop, a 
philosophy and a Government essentially our 
own. Both, it is true, have had their roots 
in English tradition and in the Anglo-Saxon 
conception of law, equity, and administra- 
tion, but the trunk and branches and the 
fruit are wholly and uniquely American. 

It is a philosophy understood by few other 
nations. One of the great problems of mod- 
ern times is the difficulty of getting other 
nations to understand it and ourselves. And 
I must add in all humility that we frequently 
have equal difficulty in understanding theirs. 

The essence of American life, whether at 
the local, State, or national level is that 
Government exists to serve the individual 
and not to be his master. The belief of the 
founders, expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence and in the Constitution, that 
the collective judgment of individual men 
is preferable to the absolute decisions of any 
one man or group of men, continues as an 
essential of the American faith. We con- 
tinue to be skeptical that either one man 
or one group of men can safely be entrusted 
with the interpretation of the needs and 
wishes of the masses. We are, indeed, suspi- 
cious of men who set themselves up as the 
interpreters of the common man. We prefer 
to let the common people do their own in- 
terpreting. We believe that the judgment 
of men from many communities, and re- 
flecting many interests, will produce a better 
composite of law and government than can 
flow from an hierarchy, whether it is an 
hierarchy of intellectuals, of business mag- 
nates, or leaders of pressure groups. 

I take my position with those who believe 
that American political institutions have 
within them greater possibilities of develop- 
ment for the freedom of men than the con- 
ceptions of statism which are now sweeping 
Europe. 

But statements of convictions are not suf- 
ficient by themselves if America is to retain 
the benefits of this system that we believe in 
so strongly. 

Let us admit at the outset that government 
under our method is more difficult and some- 
times less efficient than government by a cen- 
tral authoritarian group. Therefore re- 
sponsibility for maintaining our kind of gov- 
ernment cannot be discharged by such 
speeches as mine today or by reliance upon 
casual lip service to the validity of our be- 
liefs. Our society and our form of govern- 
ment can only be maintained by work and 
hard work. To be specific: I mean that at 
every level of the community—in the village, 
the township, the county, the State, and the 
Nation—young men who comprise such au- 
diences as this one today must by their own 
action take a part in shaping and developing 
the future course of the state. Polemics 
and intellectual exercises are not sufficient. 
The same self-discipline that went into the 
molding of the tremendous armed forces of 
the United States during the war must be 
drawn upon again. You will have to take 
your active part as citizens in the field of 
politics if the Nation is to be preserved just 
as you and your contemporaries performed 
your duty in the ranks of the Army and 
Navy in wartime. 

You must seek membership in a political 
party. You must be active in that party. 
You must participate in governing through 
expression of your opinion by vote and voice. 
Finally, some of you must be willing to ac- 
cept the sacrifice involved in the holding of 
appointive office in government or in run- 
ning for elective ones. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from 
observing that an encouraging step in the 
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improvement of the machinery of our Gov- 
ernment was taken by the United States Sen- 
ate last week in the passage of a bill increas- 
ing the salaries of its Members and providing 
increased allowance for expenses of Mem- 
bers, as well as a provision of a moderate pen- 
sion to men who have reached a certain age 
and have given at least 5 years of service to 
the Government. 

I have long felt that this was the first step 
in the process of securing improvement in 
Government administration which I believe 
is essential. The next step, I hope, will be 
in the direction of creating career oppor- 
tunities for young men such as yourselves 
by lifting the level of rewards open to those 
qualified for such careers. The creation of 
a@ class of civil servants recruited from the 
schools and universities and refreshed, if 
possible, by the introduction of men from 
the practical fields of activity—business, law, 
and engineering—can go far toward elevating 
the standards of our Government adminis- 
tration. 

I have little patience with the tendency 
to ridicule and derogate the Members of 
Congress of the United States. My own ex- 
perience has convinced me that, broadly 
speaking, they are a conscientious and patri- 
otic group of men representing quite accu- 
rately the broad range of American life. 
Many of them remain in Congress under 
handicaps and at substantial sacrifice. To 
hold them up to abuse and ridicule is to hold 
ourselves up to abuse and ridicule, because, 
after all, it is we who either by action or 
inaction put them there. 

Claude Bowers, our present Ambassador to 
Chile, has pointed out that one of the first 
steps taken by any aspirant to dictatorship 
has been the destruction of the reputation 
and character of politicians. He remarks— 
“When the politician * * * the Hitlers 
usually come along in their wake.” 

I shall close with a few remarks about 
international affairs, in which, whether or 
not your tastes lie in that direction, you will 
have to take a far greater interest than did 
those of my own generation. Today there is 
no curtain, either iron or silk, behind which 
we can shut ourselves from the rest of the 
world. The fires of disturbance that may 
begin in the Middle East, in India, or in the 
Balkans must inevitably have a profound 
influence upon your lives. A century ago it 
may have been possible for this Nation to 
live remote from the rest of the world, but 
the foreshortening of time and space that 
have occurred since, the development of 
lethal weapons capable of spanning vas‘ 
distances, the increased speed of communi- 
cations, all make it clear to any thinking 
person that, as the Secretary of State re- 
cently observed, “Unless we realize that 
peace is indivisible, we shall be forced to 
take part in a war that is world-wide.” 

There are two great forces which challenge 
the minds of men in the world today, com- 
peting, in the words of Mr. Churchill, “for 
the empire of the mind.” One is the force 
of democracy as we know it—the democracy 
of liberty, of individual freedom, of equal 
opportunity, of religious and political toler- 
ance—the goals, in short of the early settlers 
of New England. The other is the thesis of 
total authority in a central government, the 
creation of a monolithic state for solutions 
to all problems, for the expression and di- 
rection of all the hopes and aspirations of 
men. It cannot be taken for granted that 
because our system is the best for us, it will 
necessarily be accepted by the rest of the 
world. If the Anglo-Saxon concept of demo- 
cratic government is to hold its present high 
place in the contemporary and future world, 
we shall have to keep our democracy dy- 
namic. Fortunately, that dynamism will be 
a benevolent one, expressed in terms of help 
to the distressed millions of many countries. 
The story of democracy will be listened to 
only by people who have sufficient physical 
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strength and spiritual faith to believe that 
they can successfully govern themselves. It 
is only after people have enough to eat that 
they will concern themselves with the ab- 
stractions of free government and of indi- 
vidual liberty. Conditions of hunger, of 
anarchy, and of economic chaos make fertile 
the soil in which dictatorships spread. 

For our democracy to provide the leader- 
ship which it must give if it is to prove that 
there is an alternative to totalitarian con- 
cepts, it must have the support and under- 
standing faith of the people of all of the 
United States. To you will fall a major part 
of the task of continuing the education of 
your generation and of sharing in the leader- 
ship which will give that confidence. We 
ourselves know that America does not seek 
conquest of territory or any other selfish 
interest, unless the desire for a peaceful and 
progressive world can be called selfish. These 
motives we must make clear to the rest of a 
stricken world as beacons of hope shining 
through the darkness. You and your genera- 
tion who have so ably and nobly served in 
the crisis of war must shape the course of 
history. If through you this Nation takes 
the part proportionate to its capacity and its 
strengh, if it provides the leadership which 
the democratic and liberal world awaits, we 
may reasonably expect that the lamps of lib- 
erty, of tolerance, and of peace will once 
again be lighted throughout the world. 





Citrus Prices Without OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, and to include several statistical 
tables, I again bring before the House 
the current market prices on oranges 
and lemons. You will recall, I gave the 
figures for oranges a week ago. This is 
for both oranges and lemons for the 2 
weeks of freedom, since OPA was vetoed 
by the President. 

You will observe, Mr. Speaker, that 
oranges, on the 10 principal markets, 
sold at an average price of $5.56 a box 
and that 409 cars were sold, approxi- 
mately the same quantity as the first 
week, but showing a slight increase in 
price over the first week. They were 
still 62 cents under the OPA ceiling, how- 
ever, thus emphasizing the fact that 
the old and well-established law of sup- 
ply and demand is stretching its muscles 
again and operating as it used to operate, 
very effectively. 

This is proven again by the lemon 
prices. It was expected that these prices 
would go up. Instead, the record shows 
an average price of $5.39, or $2.29 under 
the OPA ceiling. There never was any 
good reason why perishable fruits and 
vegetables should have been put under 
OPA controls, in the opinion of many of 
us in this House, and these figures prove 
that fact. Nature provided a much bet- 
ter control ihan the OPA could ever 
contrive. You have to sell perishable 
products or they spoil. The OPA, which 
itself finally spoiled by being kept too 
long, never could understand this. 





Oranges, auction sales, week of July 8-13, 
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Lemons, auction sales, week of July 8-13, 
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A Fine Tribute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following article from the 
Meath Chronicle: 


Elsewhere in this issue we print a fuller 
report than was possible last week of the re- 
ception given in Navan to Mr. James A. 
Farley on the occasion of his visit to see his 
Meath relatives and to renew friendships 
made by him on previous occasions. Mr. Far- 
ley is 100-percent Irishman as well as being 
100-percent American. There is not a drop 
of blood in his veins but Irish blood, for his 
four grandparents came from Meath; he was 
born in the United States, as were his parents, 
and he is as proud of his American heritage 
as he is of the good Irish stock from which 
he sprung—a stock which, as Mr. Condon 
said at the reception, was the salt of the 
earth. Mr. Farley is typically Irish and 
typically American. He has all the best char- 
acteristics of the people of both nations and 
is intensely loyal to both. His loyalty to the 
country that gave hospitality to his fore- 
bears who crossed over to its kindly shores 
just a century ago has been proved by a life- 
time of devoted service and his loyalty to 
Ireland, and to his kin who remain on the 
old soil, is shown by his visits to this land 
and to them on every occasion that busi- 
ness brings him to Europe. The business, 
of which he is an important executive, has 
no branches here, yet he managed to bring 
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our land within his busy itinerary so that 
he could visit his own folk. The Ur 
Council of Navan presented him with an 
address of welcome and entertained him to 
luncheon at which he met many more 
friends, and made them friends for life. is 
circle of friends in Meath expand at his 
every visit. One thing that can be saiq js 
that if anyone at the reception had won. 
dered before at the high place in the politj- 
cal life of the United States which mr. 
Farley has won, they wondered no longer 
having heard his address in reply to the toast 
of the United States. He spoke for fully an 
hour. His effortless delivery; the fluency of 
his diction; the comprehensive review of 
world affairs which he delivered, showed the 
master mind. His enthusiasm for the United 
States was manifest and his love for Irelang 
in general, for Meath and his own folk in 
particular, was made evident. His friend. 
ship for Mr. de Valera and other leaders of 
the Irish people was clear. Mr. Farley is 
big man in every way; big in physique, big in 
mind, big in ability, and above all, big in 
heart. Those who met him last week in 
Navan were as impressed by him as were those 
who first met him in 1937 and again in 1939, 
occasions of his previous visits. Here in 
Meath we all hope to see him again and all 
hope and expect that in the post-war world he 
will fill even a higher position in the United 
States than he filled in prewar days. 





Deficit Spending Causes Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, full 
production and prevention of runaway 
inflation present a vital economic prob- 
lem today. Many persons believe that 
continuance of OPA will check price 
advances, while they completely ignore 
the basic factors which influence such 
trends. 

For the past 15 years there have been 
huge annual deficits incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government, thus increasing the 
currency in circulation by about 500 per- 
cent. Deficit spending was used exten- 
sively prior to the war, but increased 
materially during the past 5 years, 
despite peak tax collections, From June 
30, 1932, to June 30, 1946, our national 
debt increased $250,000,000,000, and to- 
day Idaho’s share exceeds $1,000,000,000. 
It now requires five billions annually to 
pay interest charges on this debt—or 2 
sum equal to the total revenues collected 
in fiscal year 1940. 

The President, since VJ-day, has fre- 
quently promised greater economy and 
efficiency in Government so that the Fed- 
eral budget may be balanced this fiscal 
year. However, little progress is being 
made in that direction, as evidenced by 
the $22,000,000,000 deficit in the year 
which ended June 30, 1946, and by the 
2,837,000 civilian employees in the execu- 
tive department on May 31, 1946. 

It is difficult to justify the liberal 
spending policies which scatter American 
dollars throughout the world, accentuate 
shortages of consumer goods in t'\ls 








country and jeopardize the solvency of 
our Government. The menace of in- 
flation is reflected in the following state- 
ment of Federal expenditures, revenues, 
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and the public debt outstanding at the 
end of each fiscal year beginning with 
the fiscal year 1932, together with annual 
increases in the public debt: 
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$2, 942, 051, 451 $19, 487, 000, 000 


$4, 947, 776, 888 
4,325, 149,722 | 2, 245, 452,980 | 22, 538, 700, 000 
6, 370, 947, 347 3, 255, 393, 297 27, 053, 100, 000 
7, 583, 433, 56h |. 3, 782,966,359 | 28,700, 900, 000 
9, 068, 885, 571 4, 952, 928,956 | 33, 78, 500, 000 
8, 281, 379,955 } 3, 252,539,718 | 36, 424, 600, 000 
7, 304,287,108} 1, 449, 625, 881 37, 164, 700, 000 
8, 765, 338,030} 3,600,414, 404| 40, 430, 500, 000 
9, 127, 373,806 | 3, 740, 249, 136 42, 967, 500, 000 
12, 774, 800,323} 5, 167. 678, 471 48, 961" 400, 000 
32, 491, 307,397 | 19, 692,245,776 | 72, 422, 400, 000 
78, 182, 348, 640 55, 900, 705, 931 136, 696, 100, 000 
93, 743, 514, 863 49, 594, 587, 895 201, 003, 400, 000 
100, 404, 596, 685 53, 948, 042, 105 258, 682, 200, 000 
65, 018, 631,990 | 21, 980, 833,182} 269, 422, 099, 173 


| Excludes transfers to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 5 
: The annual expansion is unrelated to reeeipts and expenditures indicated in other columns, because public- 
debt transactions are independently handled and accounted for. 


Note.—Figures in columns 1, 2, and 4 taken from Treasury Department statements. 





Sidney Hillman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the REcorp the following letter, 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin: 

SIDNEY HILLMAN 


During the decade 1924-34 it was my privi- 
lege to serve as impartial chairman in the 
men's clothing industry in the city of New 
York; alse, as chairman of their unemploy- 
ment-insurance fund. Thus, I represented 
the manufacturers, contractors, and Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. In that 
capacity, and later as chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Board (Philadelphia region), I 
had intimate contacts with Sidney Hillman. 
My admiration for him as a great industrial 
statesman increased as the years went by. 

In their autobiographies, Jane Addams and 
Lillian Wald (founder of the famous Henry 
Street settlement) wrote with enthusiasm re- 
garding the extraordinary services which 
Hillman rendered not only the clothing work- 
ers but hundreds of thousands engaged in 
other industries. In this connection I should 
like to quote from a letter received from the 
late Julian W. Mack, United States circuit 
court judge and one of the ablest jurists of 
our generation. Wrote Judge Mack: 

“I esteem Sidney Hillman as one of the 
finest labor leaders this country has ever 
had and as one of the finest men I have ever 
met. He has vision and a true sense not 
merely of the place of the laborer, but of 
that of the manufacturer and the public in 
industry. He knows that, without harmoni- 
ous cooperation of all the elements, industry 
itself will get a set-back, labor as well as 
employer will suffer. While of course he is 
most keenly interested in the working people, 
he sees the other fellow’s point of view, and 
more than any other man that I know, he 
succeeds in looking at the entire situation 
from the other fellow’s point of view.” 

Sidney Hillman was an extraordinarily 
Fkillful negotiator. ‘Those who came into 
conference with him expecting contentious 
argument or hostility were uniformly sur- 
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prised. His great passion was to soften the 
area cf conflict in industry, to bring together 
the contending forces, and in the end to get 
them to see what few in addition to Hillman 
saw: that upon the maintenance of the 
industry which itself depends upon harmoni- 
ous relations between capital and labor, the 
welfare of both sides rests. 

After an illness in 1937 Hillman said he 
had learned his lesson, but as his distin- 
guished biographer, George Soule, pointed 
out, if he had his life to live over again he 
would not have acted differently than he 
did in recent years. When a crisis demanded 
his services, he would throw himself into it 
with his superb energy and passion. 

In the death of Sidney Hillman, this coun- 
try has lost one of its truly great men. 

JACOB BILLIKOPF. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Jewish Palestine Will Fight and Endure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “Jewish 
Palestine Will Fight and Will Endure” 
delivered by William B. Ziff, at Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., on the 12th 
of June 1946. In my judgment this is 
one of the greatest speeches ever deliv- 
ered in the history of this country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JEWISH PALESTINE WILL FIGHT AND WILL 

ENDURE 
(By William B. Ziff) 

The most terrible words that can be uttered 
by the human heart are these: “We are 
alone.” 

It was this awful sense of being abandoned 
by the rest of mankind, this utterly hopeless 
agony and despair, which gave the suffer- 
ings of European Jewry its last dreadful 
depths of meaning. 
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Only from this sinister and shattering 
sense of having been forsaken can the future 
redemption of European Israel be measured. 

The 6,000,000 men, women and children 
who died, and the others who were tortured, 
beaten, and reviled, found in these words the 
ugly truth of their position in Europe. This 
crushing realization that they were alone, 
not only was the measure of their misery— 
it also was the test of their powers, and their 
will to live and endure. 

Only a magnificent generation of men 
could survive such an experience as this 
without crumbling in soul and body. Only 
@ people with unsuspected strength and 
tenacity could live through these degrada- 
tions, to add to the devastating words, “We 
are alone,” the glorious phrase, “But we 
will fight.” 

This was the spirit and the determimation 
the world saw in the epic battle of Warsaw, 
one of the most heroic encounters in the 
annals of man. Here led by a little, thin, 
yellow-haired student, a motley group of 
clerks, tailors, bookkeepers, housewives, chil- 
dren and old men—people who had never 
even beheld firearms before—conducted the 
only mass revolt staged against the German 
war machine. Alone and friendless, and 
with their very heroism almost unknown, 
the inhabitants of the Warsaw ghetto 
fought with ferocious coura.e, sustained only 
by a great inner revelation of the dignity of 
man. In the hands of these people were a 
few smuggled arms, and little else with which 
to brave the flame throwers, mortars, and air- 
planes of the Wehrmacht. 

In all the ghetto not one man yielded. 
The last survivor, a tall, emaciated, eager 
boy of 15, stood on the roof of a burning 
building, defiant to the end, before he, too, 
fell dead into the street. Even then, where 
he stood, the blue and white flag of Zion 
contimued to wave yet for a few moments. 

These shabby, helpless little men and 
women lived through this last grim crisis 
in their lives with singular beauty and a 
supreme faith in their vision of tomorrow. 
They believed that they fought not only 
for their own Hives, but for the future of 
those few who would survive. They saw 
this future under the lovely banner of Zion 
in the old homeland of Israel, which had 
been granted to them by the nations for just 
such an emergency as this. 

In Palestime the children, brothers and 
friends of those who perished in the Warsaw 
ghetto, also gathered to fight. They were 
sustained by the same courage, the same 
hopes, and the same illusions as to the 
character of the pledged words of the ap- 
pointed custcdian of their national home, 
Great Britain. 

It was they who made possible Mont- 
gomery’s advance in Africa. It was they 
who supplied the lightermen to undertake 
the dangerous work of unloading the African 
ships. It was they who held Tobruk, who 
provided the desert scouts, and who furnished 
the industrial resources required by Alex- 
ander’s armies. And it was they who, in 
the critical moments of Rommel’s invasion 
of Egypt, furnished Alexander with fully 
forty percent of his effectives. 

Today these men, who have lived through 
fire, find again that they are to be cheated 
of their patrimony. The pledges made to 
them are to be abandoned. Today, instead 
of German Nazis, it is British Nazis who are 
depriving them of that national future they 
have earned for themselves among the 
nations. 

Today again, in the pestholes of Europe 
and in the villages of Palestine, the torn 
Hebrew people must repeat that terrifying 
phrase: “We are alone,” but with an almost 
single will they thundered the inspired and 
fearless words: “But we will fight. We will 
fight. We will never yield—never!” 

These are the young patriots who have 
been characterized by British propaganda 
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as hoodlums and thugs. Most of them are 
late of the British armies in the Near East, 
where they fought for the very Empire which 
now seeks to leach their little inheritance 
away from them. 

There is no more gallant, no more heart- 
ening chapter in the history of man’s re- 
sistance to tyranny than the activities of 
these young men, whether they belong to the 
Irgun Zevai Leumi, the Hagganah, or the 
other self-defense organizations of Jewish 
Palestine. Long after those who read this 
will have passed beyond, the brave and re- 
sourceful actions of these boys will live in 
song and story as among the most admirable 
and singular exploits of men. 

If it be pointed out that their activities 
are illegal and involve violence, it must be 
replied that so did those of the New England- 
ers at the Boston Tea Party; so did those of 
the Swiss mountaineers when they freed 
their villages from despotism. The test of 
right is the honor and justice of a cause, 
and not the weapons of some tyrant or 
usurper. 

Now for the first time it is the British and 
Arabs who complain of Jewish hoodlums, 
who proclaim their helplessness before a few 
thousand determined and patriotic men. 
The Administration of Palestine has been 
reduced to abandoning all principles of 
civilized conduct, and has introduced rules 
into their warfare against the remnants of 
the Jewish people which will foul the good 
name of Britain for long years to come. 
Young patriots now are shot on sight. There 
is to be no more trial. Under General Cun- 
ningham’s orders houses may be searched 
without warrant, and people picked up on 
the streets and executed without the for- 
mality of trial. Suspicion of guilt is to be 
enough. 

This harsh tyranny will not stop the young 
Jews of the Holy Land any more than it 
stopped their brothers who perished in the 
Warsaw ghetto. The British may pile abom- 
ination on abomination and compound 
force with force, but the battle will go on. 
The young men who changed their names 
from the German Goldberg and Tabatchnik, 
to the proud Hebrew Ben-Souri and Ben- 
Yossef, changed also from the old helpless 
irresolution of the ghetto, to begin again 
where Bar Kochba and Judas Maccabeus left 
off. They intend to insure a decent future 
for themselves, their families, and their na- 
tion. They intend to be a dignified and 
secure part of the world around them, and 
not helpless outcasts. Or they intend to die. 





Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
statement from United States Veterans’ 
Administration: 

JuLy 10, 1946. 
Hon, JoserH R. Bryson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bryson: With further refer- 
ence to your letter of June 27, 1946, there is 
enclosed a brief résumé, showing a compari- 
son of the principal benefits afforded veterans 


of World War I and World War II, and their 
dependents. 


Very truly yours, 
EDWARD E. Opom, 
Solicitor, 
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COMPARATIVE RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL BENEFITS AFFORDED VETERANS OF WoRLD War I anp 
Wortp War II AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


WORLD WAR I 


WORLD WAR II 


Benefits while in service 


A private in World War I received $30 per 
month. 


A private in World War II received $75 per 
month (with corresponding increases to q}) 
enlisted men and Officers). Family allow- 
ances greater than allowed dependents jn 
World WarI. Maternity and infant care fo; 
wives of enlisted men. 


Insurance 


Yearly renewable term and United States 
Government life (converted), maximum $10,- 
000, providing for payment of benefits for 
total or total permanent disability, $5,000 
automatic insurance under certain condi- 
tions. 


National Service Life Insurance, maximum 
$10,000, on 5-year level premium term plan 
with privilege of conversion after first year, 
Provides for waiver of premiums under cer- 
tain conditions, but no benefits payable for 
total or total permanent disability, Five 
thousand dollars automatic insurance under 
certain conditions. 


Benefits upon discharge 


Bonus $60. 


Mustering out pay $100 to $300. 


Adjusted compensation 


(Not provided until 1924—6 years after 
war.) 

$1 per day for home service and $1.25 per 
day for overseas service. 


No provision. The readjustment benefits 
of the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 were in lieu—as intimated by section 
1505 of said act. Repealed, however, by Pub- 
lic Law 268, Seventy-ninth Congress. 


Reemployment 


No provision. 


Reemployment rights are provided under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940. 


Unemployment allowances 


No provision. 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 provides for unemployment allowance 
of $20 per week if completely unemployed 
or if partially employed and not receiving 
more than $3 per week, up to a maximum 
of 52 weeks; also similar amounts for self- 
employment while awaiting returns. 


State programs for unemployment compensation 


Provisions limited. 


Generally such rights frozen for those in 
service, but not available while Federal un- 
employment compensation payable. 


Vocational rehabilitation 


Provided under Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, conditioned upon service-incurred dis- 
ability and vocational handicap. Training 
allowance $80, with additional for depend- 
ents. 


Vocational rehabilitation is afforded World 
War II veterans on similar terms as was af- 
forded veterans of World War I; however, the 
program for World War II has been more 
fully developed and training allowances are 
greater, the minimum being $105 per month 
with additional for dependents. 


Education at Federal expense 


No provision. 


Loans for homes, fa 


No provision. 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, provides liberalized edu- 
cational aid, including apprenticeship and 
job training, with all ordinary expenses paid, 
and in most cases, maintenance allowance 
while pursuing a course. 


rms, and business 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, provides that private or 
governmental (State or Federal) lending 
agencies or individuals may make loans to 
qualified veterans for the construction, pur- 
chase or repair of a home, the purchase or 
improvement of a farm or building or equip- 
ment to be used in farming, or for the pur- 
chase or establishment of a business or for 
equipment, machinery or tools to be used by 
veteran in pursuing a gainful occupation, 
or for defaulted obligations. 

The Veterans’ Administration will guaran- 
tee up to 50 percent of the loan, not to exceed 
$2,000 in the case of a non-real-estate loan, 
or $4,000 in the case of a real-estate loan, 
or will insure such loans not to exceed 15 
percent of the aggregate. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration pays 4 percent on the guaran- 
teed amount, to be applied to reduction of 
the loan, 


Veterans preference in Federal civil-service employment 


Veterans’ preference in Federal civil-service 
employment provided, but not as extensive 
until recently, 


Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 grants ad- 
ditional preferences not accorded veterans of 
prior wars. (This act applies to World War I 
veterans also.) 








WORLD WAR I WORLD WAR II 
Compensation for service-connected disability 


A single man, totally disabled, in 1918 re- Now receiving $115 per month. 
ceived $30 per month. 

If nelpless and requiring an attendant, $50 Now receiving $200 per month. 

fr month. 
Tse of both eyes, $100 per month. Now receiving $265 per month. For mul- 
tiple disabilities may receive $300 per month. 
(These rates are now payable to World War I 
veterans also.) 


Pension (non-service-connected disability) 


(Not provided until 1930—12 years after $50 per month for permanent and total 

war.) disability or $60 per month if permanent and 

$12 to $40 (dependent on degree of dis- total and receiving pension for 10 years or 

ability) Repealed by the act of March 20, 65 years old—provided by act of May 27, 

1933. 1944. (These rates are now payable to World 
War I veterans also.) 


Death compensation (for disability due to service) 


Widow in 1918 received $25 per month. Widow now receives $50 per month. 

Widow and one child, $35 per month. Widow and one child, $65 per month. 

Dependent widowed mother, $20 per month, Dependent mother or father, $45 each per 
After act of June 25, 1918, dependent mother month; both $50 per month. (These rates 
or father $20 each per month; both $30 per are now payable to dependents of World War 
month, I veterans also.) 


Death pension (veteran with service-connected disabilities who dies from other causes) 

(Not provided until 1934—16 years after 
war) 

Widow, $22 per month, 

Widow, one child, $30 per month. 


Widow, $35 per month. 
Widow, one child, $45 per month. 
(Same rate payable to World War I widows 
as service pension.) 
Service pension provided for widows and (Service pension, regardless of service-con- 
children regardiess of service-connected dis- nected disability, not provided.) 
ability by act of December 14, 1944. 


Hospitalization for non-service-connected disability 
Not granted until 1924, Granted by act of March 17, 1943, subject 


to preference for those having service-con- 
nected disabilities. 


Prosthetic appliances 

Wheel chairs, artificial limbs, trusses, etc. Granted by the act of March 17, 1943. In 
addition, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, provides for training in 
use of such appliances, including necessary 
travel expenses to and from homes to hospital 
and training institution. (This is now appli- 
cable to World War I veterans also.) 


Seeing-eye or guide dogs for blind veterans 

Not specifically provided until act of May Provided by act of May 24, 1944, to blind 
24, 1944. veterans entitled to disability compensation. 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs authorized 
under the law to pay all necessary traveling 
expenses to and from their homes and in- 
curred in becoming adjusted to such guide 
dogs and to provide blind veterans with me- 
chanical electronic equipment for aid in 

overcoming the handicap of blindness. 


Right to have discharge reviewed, other than a discharge or dismissal by reason of the 
sentence of a general court martial 
No provision until enactment of Service- The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944. 1944 authorized the establishment of boards 
of review in the War and Navy Departments 
to review the type and nature of a discharge 
or dismissal. 


Additional benefits provided by the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 


The Servicemen’'s Readjustment Act of 
1944 assures to veterans of World War II cer- 
tain rights and privileges not given to vet- 
erans of World War I on discharge; viz, the 
right to have their final pay or a portion of 
it ready for delivery to them or to their next 
of kin or legal representatives before they 
are discharged or released from active serv- 
ice; the privilege of filing a claim for com- 
pensation, pension, or hospitalization before 
being discharged or released from service on 
account of disability; the right to have any 
statement against their own interest made 
at any time relative to the origin, incurrence, 
or aggravation of any disease or injury he 
may have, nullified; and assurance that ef- 
fective measures will be taken to insure em- 
Ployment upon their discharge from service. 
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Sidney Hillman’s Last Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the last mes- 
sage of the late Sidney Hillman entitled, 
“Political Action Is Social Work,” ap- 
pearing in the newspaper PM, Sunday, 
July 14, 1946. This message written a 
month before his death, expresses elo- 
quently and sincerely Mr. Hillman’s po- 
litical and humanitarian faith. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sage was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Political action and social work have a 
common goal. They both seek to improve 
the lot of man, and for this reason, both 
fields should work in close harmony with 
each other. 

When the Political Action Committee of 
the CIO was founded in 1943, it was based 
on the principle that the people of this Na- 
tion, indeed the people of the world, must 
be given the opportunity to enjoy the basic 
things which man has always cherished, a 
good job, a home, family, education, and 
leisure—the essentials which, when miss- 
ing, help create the environmental and emo- 
tional problems with which social work must 





Labor knew from bitter experience the mis- 
ery and suffering of depression, of unstable 
economies and tne personal maladjustments 
which such conditions produce. They saw, 
too, in the wartime production accomplish- 
ments of American labor, Government, and 
business what intelligent planning and co- 
operation could do. And they know the in- 
strument for achieving the era of peace and 
plenty they so earnertly desired lay in the 
political structure of the country. They re- 
alized that as long as reaction and its 
spokesmen predominated in the Congress 
and local and State legislative chambers, 
60 long would progressive legislation be sti- 
fled, and so long would the common people 
be deprived of the just fruits of our great 
victory over fascism. They realized that 
what most governed their lives, their wages, 
working conditions, their homes, and health 
was the performance of the representatives 
they elected to public office. 

The immediacy of the problem was posed 
in the campaign to reelect Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and with his reelection the en- 
actment of his great social document which 
has been so aptly called the economic bill of 
rights. This is the nucleus around which 
the CIO and its Political Action Committee, 
together with all other progressive forces in 
America, must build. 

Examine the specific of this document, and 
the connection between labor’s political ac- 
tion and social work’s aim to improve the 
individual's lot in life is seen at once. “The 
right of every family to a decent home, the 
right to adequate medical care, and the op- 
portunity to achieve and enjoy good health, 
the right to a good education * * *,” 
imperatives if our society is not only to grow 
and prosper, but to actually hold together. 
For history has proven that on the eco- 
nomic discontent of people is built the 
greatest threats to civilization, as the rise of 
Hitler and fascism so clearly demonstrated. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is dead, but the pro- 
gram he mapped out for America is not. 
The program is alive, the embodiment of his 
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spirit, the catalyst which has activated so 
many millions of Americans to continue the 
struggle for social and economic progress 
which he courageously led. 

At no other time have the issues been so 
clearly defined, the forces so clearly alined— 
at no other time has the battle been so bitter. 
Today in our Congress are men who are 
spokesmen for those selfish forces who would 
spend huge sums of money and effort to 
destroy all of the fine social legislation which 
the Roosevelt era produced, legislation which 
has been a boon to social work. It is many 
years since such programs as the NYA, the 
Federal free-school-lunch program, and the 
vast education and slum-clearance projects 
were instituted. But social workers today 
know what tremendous values were derived 
from these and other Roosevelt measures, 
values apparent today in the people better 
able to face the ordeals of life because of the 
training and aid they received. 

Insofar as labor is concerned, passage of 
the Wagner Act, setting forth labor’s rights 
to bargain collectively, resulted in the organ- 
ization of industrial workers in the CIO. 
And with this organization came better work- 
ing conditions, better living conditions for 
millions of Americans. Lives without fear 
or want and the lessening of the emotional 
and psychological problems which fear and 
want bring. 

The CIO Political Action Committee is 
dedicated to the fulfillment of the Roosevelt 
economic bill of rights. So should the peo- 
ple who make up the social-work field. For 
it is through the enactment of these pro- 
posals that our mutual aims will be realized. 
For if our program is successful, and it will 
be, we will have a national health insurance 
bill, guaranteeing all Americans that they 
need not suffer because of the lack of medi- 
cal care. We will have a higher minimum- 
wage law, raising our economic standards and 
thus assisting the individual to master his 
ow. problem. We will have better protec- 
tion of our civil rights as laid down in the 
Constitution through enactment of a perma- 
nent FEPC, which will advance the fight 
against discrimination and help solve the 
psychological disturbances which directly re- 
sult from discriminatory practices. We will 
have a firm and lasting policy of friendship 
with our wartime allies, the international 
accord so necessary for real peace of mind, 
and an end to the terrible threat of war now 
hanging over our heads. 

For these things labor through its political 
arm will fight. For these things they should 
be joined by workers in the field of social 
work. For these things are, in essence, the 
goal toward which we both are striving—full 
security for all men. 





Political Partiality of Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the June 
1946 issue of the American Mercury 
magazine contains an interesting and 
thought-provoking article by Dr. Rolf 
Kaltenborn on the subject Is Radio 
Politically Impartial? Dr. Kaltenborn 
is the son of H. V. Kaltenborn, the emi- 
nent news analyst. He formerly served 
with one of the major radio networks 
and is now teaching in the political sci- 
ence department of Yale University, 
after serving in the Army Signal Corps. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his article be reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Is RADIO POLITICALLY IMPARTIAL? 
(By Rolf Kaltenborn) 


Radio is our most powerful political wea- 
pon. Yet if the democratic process is to 
function properly radio must not become 
the mouthpiece of the dominant political 
party. Congressmen who drafted radio legis- 
lation were well aware of its potentialities as 
an instrument of political persuasion. That 
is why they tried to legislate against parti- 
san control and provided that during cam- 
paigns candidates for public office are entitled 
to equal radio time. But there is no provi- 
sion in the radio law which compels broad- 
casters to present balanced discussions of 
controversial issues between elections, and 
it’s a long time between elections. In that 
interim, the responsibility of balancing polit- 
ical discussion rests exclusively with station 
owners. 

One thing is clear from the record. Repre- 
sentatives of the party in power get the lion's 
share of radio time devoted to political dis- 
cussion. Here is how the National Broad- 
casting Co., which has the largest radio 
audience, balanced the political scale in 1945. 
During the year, 56 Democratic congressmen 
and governors and 63 members of the admin- 
istration were given radio time. During the 
same period only <7 Republican Congressmen 
and governors got on the air. It was doubt- 
less with these facts in mind that the new 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, CARROLL REECE, said recently, “Radio 
has helped to perpetuate the present admin- 
istration in power. When there were defi- 
nite policies to put over, the various gov- 
ernment agencies turned to radio.” 

Back in 1936 the Republicans protested 
loudly against the repeated national hook- 
ups arranged for the late President Roose- 
velt. Their protest was answered by Wil- 
liam S. Paley, head of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, who said, “I am glad to an- 
swer your question as to whether or not the 
time we allowed for the President’s speech 
was a donation to a political party. It cer- 
tainly was not. It was a donation to the 
American people. It has always been our 
policy to make time available for the Presi- 
dent of the United States when he wishes to 
address the Nation. We followed this policy 
through two Republican administrations, 
and we will follow it now.” It is the general 
policy of radio executives to give time to the 
President of the United States and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet whenever it is asked for. 
This is considered in the public interest. 

If, as Thomas Jefferson has said, “The spirit 
of resistance to government is so valuable 
that it should always be kept alive,” it would 
seem to be in the best interest of the Ameri- 
can public if radio made another “dona- 
tion”—this time to the opposition party. But 
is equal time at an equally good hour auto- 
matically given to the opposition? 

It is not. Radio executives assume that 
access to the air waves is a natural preroga- 
tive of public office. Time and again micro- 
phones are turned over to national, State, or 
local administration leaders. The opposition 
has the right to demand time for reply only 
if broadcasters interpret the remarks of an 
administration spokesman as having been 
controversial. Most administration speeches 
are regarded as informational rather than 
controversial. For example: throughout 
1945 Chester Bowles, then Price Administra- 
tor, spoke once a week over the American 
Broadcasting System to inform the public 
about price regulation, the activities of the 
OPA, and other administration efforts to 
check inflation, One looks in vain for a 
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similar series by any party or group opposeq 
to administration ideas. When questioneq 
about this, the public service director of 
the network said, “I see nothing controversial 
about inflation. We are all agreed that it 
must be prevented.” 

While we may all be agreed that inflation 
should be prevented, the administration ang 
the majority of the Republicans certainly do 
not agree on just how it should be preventeq 
If the American public is to be fully in. 
formed on the dangers of inflation it woulq 
be best to donate equal time to the Opposi- 
tion to discuss its views. If Republicans en. 
dorsed Mr. Bowles’ activities, the Adminis. 
tration’s fight against inflation would be so 
much stronger. If they disagreed, the public 
would certainly profit by learning something 
about possible alternatives to administration 
policy. 

11 


The closer one looks at the networks’ per- 
formance, the greater the favoritism to off. 
cial spokesmen appears. The list of prom- 
inent figures who gave special talks over the 
American Broadcasting System during the 
last 3 months of 1945 includes President 
Harry Truman (who spoke five times), Sec- 
retary of States James F. Byrnes, Secretary 
of Commerce Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson, Assistant 
Secretary of State Spruille Braden, and John 
W. Snyder, Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. Representa- 
tive leaders of the opposition are not to be 
found on this list. Nowhere was equal time 
at a comparable hour given to them to speak 
on foreign policies, reconversion, financial 
policy, labor, or agriculture. Surely the pub- 
lic would be more aware of public issues if 
equal time had been given to the opposition 
to endorse or criticize Government policies. 
Present broadcast practice does not provide 
for regular responsible criticism of public 
policies from official representatives of the 
opposition party. 

For more than a year representatives of the 
Stat > Department have been participating in 
a weekly half hour NBC program entitled 
“Our Foreign Policy.” There is little doubt 
that the public wants and needs more infor- 
mation about our foreign policy. However, 
the people would be better served if the par- 
ticipants on this program were not primarily 
administration spokesmen. 

“It is our idea,” says NBC, “to put on 
the men who are executing our foreign policy 
so that they may explain it.” Certainly, the 
men who execute a policy are most com- 
petent to explain it, but they are not always 
the best persons to provide us with an ob- 
jective analysis of their policies. NBC 
might, for example, present an equally in- 
teresting series on foreign policy without us- 
ing a single administration spokesman. 
There are those who believe that Americans 
must show no difference of opinion on foreign 
policy. Our strength, it is claimed, lies in 
unity. But that unity would be presented 
more effectively if leaders of both the ins 
and the outs joined equally in explaining and 
endorsing it. 

Present broadcast policy naturally takes 
no account of the fact that administration 
leaders advertise themselves and their views 
whenever they go on the air. For instance, 
during 1945 listeners to the Mutual Broad- 
casting System were treated to many special 
programs. The ceremonies attendant on the 
launching of the hundredth ship from the 
Butler Shipyards in Superior, Wis., featured 
an address by Secretary af Labor Schwellen- 
bach. A special Labor Day program gave him 
@ second opportunity to speak on the alr. 
His third appearance over this same network 
was his speech at a dinner sponsored by the 
National Lawyers Guild. Secretary of the 
Navy James Forrestal launched the U. S. 5. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with a radio speech. 
Chester Bowles was guest speaker at the Ohio 











State Grange. Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., was on the air at a 
washington Birthday dinner, and at various 
war-bond rallies. A testimonial dinner for 
Henry A. Wallace gave him a chance to talk. 
National Farm Safety Week featured a talk 
py Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. For- 
mer Postmaster General Walker presided over 
Memorial Day ceremonies. Philippine Inde- 
pendence Day was highlighted by the radio 
addrecs of Paul McNutt. 

No one will deny that these occasions made 
fcr good, topical broadcasting. No one will 
deny either that repeated radio appearances 
by administration leaders make a tremen- 
dous impact on the listening public. Names 
and personalities become increasingly fa- 
milier—which means that they have increas- 
ing political value. The opposition has no 
such opportunity to build up its stars. The 
late President Roosevelt, even before his sec- 
ond term was the best-known figure in Amer- 
ican politics, It is very likely that radio was 
more responsible for this than any other sin- 
gle factor. He spoke more than 300 times 
over major networks while he was President. 
If members of the opposition are to become 
well-known figures to the radio public, each 
fireside chat that is not entirely informa- 
tional should have a counterpart. And at 
least some ceremonial occasions should fea- 
ture the outs as well as the ins, 
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Some circles assert it is only fair that the 
Democrats at present should dominate radio 
because the Republicans dominate the press. 
It might be answered here that two wrongs 
do not make a right. It is more pertinent, 
however, to point out that should the 
Republicans win the election in 1948 they 
would be able, as things stand now, to domi- 
nate both of these vital channels of com~< 
munication, 

Even when equal time is provided, equally 
good time often is not. James F. Byrnes 
spoke on October 5, 1945, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The next evening 
John Foster Dulles made a speech over CBS 
entitled “A Republican Speaks on the Lon- 
don Conference.” On the surface it would 
appear that both the Republicans and Demo- 
crats had equal opportunity to report their 
reactions to this conference. It should be 
noted, however, that Secretary Byrnes was 
given a half hour on Friday night at a time 
when the listening audience is at its peak. 
Mr. Dulles was given 15 minutes at 10:45 on 
Saturday night, the poorest radio night in 
the week. It is interesting to note that a 
commercially sponsored program was can- 
celed to present Mr. Byrnes, which means 
his talk had a guaranteed network through- 
out the country. Mr. Dulles was not so for- 
tunate. His speech was merely “made avail- 
able” and consequently had no guaranteed 
network. Local stations could take it or 
leave it. If it was the intention of CBS in 
this instance to put before the listening pub- 
lic the viewpoints of both parties on the 
London Conference, each speaker should have 
been accorded an equally good radio time 
and been guaranteed an equally large area 
coverage. 

Balancing radio time between the ins and 
the outs is a problem which also confronts 
radio officials in other countries. Recently in 
Sweden the Minister of Finance appeared 
briefly on an entertainment program to ex- 
plain to the citizens how to fill out income 
‘ax reports. His appearance caused a storm 
cf protest. The four opposition political 
Parties demanded time on the air, claiming 
that they too were entitled to explain how 
to fill cut an income tax blank. In Sweden 
the holding of public office does not imply 
’ny special right to time on the air. Can 
it be that the Swedes are more astute and 
‘air in this matter than we? 

Si nhle may object that an open-door policy 
on the airwaves would admit small, dissident 
cups to an equal footing with important 
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spokesmen. If our radio officials would auto- 
matically give equal time to the major op- 
position party each time the administration 
speaks, they ask, why shouldn't the Com- 
munist, Socialist, and other small parties 
be allotted equal time? It is generally agreed 
that ours is a two-party country. The Com- 
munists and Socialists do get time on the air 
on forum and discussion programs. Until 
they can command voting strength more 
comparable to that of the two major parties, 
however, they cannot expect equal access to 
the air. But just because universal equality 
of the air is not feasible, equal time should 
not be denied the major opposition party. 

The issue is not primarily one of free 
speech on the air. According to the best 
available evidence, once a political figure 
gets on the air he is free to say pretty much 
what he pleases. The most important prob- 
lem concerns equal access to the radio facil- 
ities of this country. 

When the Democrats came into office in 
1933 the broadcasters abandoned even a pre- 
tense to impartiality in politics. The reason 
for this, in the candid words of one of their 
spokesmen, was partly “the hope of currying 
favor, and partly because we were misled by 
am excess of zeal, based on the oft-repeated 
statement that we were in the midst of an 
emergency * * *.” 

The tendency of broadcasters to surrender 
their scruples and yield to the excitement 
of the hour poses a real threat to the dem- 
ocratic process. 





The Sovereign Equality of All Nations ia 
the United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address of 
welcome to Lt. Gen. Alexander Papagos, 
commander in chief of the armed forces 
of Greece during World War II, delivered 
by me at a banquet given by the Order 
of Ahepa and the Supreme Lodge last 
night. The address is entitled “The 
Sovereign Equality of All Nations in the 
United Nations.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SOVEREIGN EQUALITY OF ALL NATIONS IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Both the joint four-nation declaration at 
Moscow, November 1, 1943, and the resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the United States, 
known as the Connally resolution, reveal 
the settled purpose of this great treaty 
power to base the structure of security and 
peace on the principle of the sovereign equal- 
ity of members of any organization formed 
for that purpose. 

The language of these state papers is 
nearly identical. They recognize the neces- 
sity of establishing at the earliest practicable 
date a general international organization, 
based on the principle of the sovereign equal- 
ity of all peace-loving states, and open to 
membership by all such states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

The Charter of-the United Nations pro- 
vides in article 2: 
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“The Organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in article 1, 
shall act in accordance with the following 
principles: 

“1. The Organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its mem- 
bers.” 

The principle of equality was extended, 
also, beyond states which are the members, 
and to include individuals. Thus, article 
8 provides: 

“The United Nations shall place no re- 
strictions on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity and 
under conditions of equality in its principal 
and subsidiary organs.” 

An illustration of the specific application 
of this great principle is the manner in which 
the general welfare of the world is provided 
for, subject to the restriction (art. 12, 1) 
that: 

“While the Security Council ts exercising 
in respect of any dispute or situation, the 
functions assigned to it in the present Char- 
ter, the General Assembly shall not make 
any recommendation with regard to that 
dispute or situation unless the Security 
Council so requests.” 

Subject to that restriction, the General 
Assembly may recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems likely to 
impair the general welfare or friendly rela? 
tions among nations, including situations 
resulting from a violation of the provisions 
of the present Charter setting forth the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations. 

This counterpart of the primary functions 
of the Security Council is vested in all of the 
members on an equal basis, thus: 

Article 9, 2, provides: 

“Each member shall have not more than 
five representatives in the General Assem- 
bly.” 

Article 18, 1: 

“Each member of the General Assémbly 
shall have one vote.” 

The various provisions relating to special 
majorities do not transgress the principle 
upon which the great and promising Or- 
ganization is founded, namely, “the sover- 
eign equality of all its members.” 

Greece has, from the beginning, been spe- 
cially interested in a general international 
organization for security and peace. 

From the beginning Greece has also par- 
ticipated, through the United Nations decla- 
ration of January 1, 1942, and the San Fran- 
cisco Conference which produced the Charter 
of the United Nations. Her delegation there 
emphasized the importance of having the 
Charter based on the foregoing principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

Now upon this occasion, as upon all other 
occasions when a distinguished officer of 
Greece honors the United States by his pres- 
ence here and whenever Greece is considered, 
our first thought is apt to be of the beauty 
and art of Periclean tragedy and exquisite 
marbles. 

The classic history of Hellas persists not- 
withstanding the death of the mythological 
gods under Julian the Apostate. 

The casting down of the pagan gods was 
concerned not merely with the passing of 
paganism, but it plumbed the depths of 
human nature and discovered the invisible 
realm of the spirit. Whenever Greece is 
mentioned this epochal event in the progress 
of the human race is remembered. 

We are moved, also, by the heroic deeds and 
glorious achievements of patriots, who were 
led by the Greek Orthodox Bishop Patras in 
the liberation of Hellas from the old Ottoman 
Empire. The Greek revolution was not con- 
cerned alone with the end of Turkish rule, 
but dealt with the spiritual problem of bal- 
ancing individual liberty with orderly gov- 
ernment of masses. The incomparable cour- 
age and moral stamina of the Greek people 
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which persisted for years was not only de- 
structive of tyranny, but it was creative of a 
new pattern of political thought. ’ 

Fortunately the relations between Greece 
and Turkey today are amicable. 

Politics in the Greek sense has special 
meaning, for the Greeks were first of all 
people to study political science. The philos- 
ophy of the law and the science of govern- 
ment engaged their sagacious scholars during 
the classical period. The principle of sub- 
servience of self to the state was accepted 
as virtues and incorporated in their law. The 
dominance of law was established and pre- 
vailed in the hearts of the Greeks. 

These principles are graphically illustrated 
by the message of the Spartans engraved on 
a memorial at the place where they fell: 

“Stranger, go tell the Lacedaemonians that 
we lie here in obedience to their laws.” 

They early crystallized into law principles 
of free government which are the pillars of 
free government everywhere. 

As a Member, still, of the Senate of the 
United States, I acknowledge America’s debt 
to Sparta for the prototype of our two-cham- 
ber legislature—a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. 

However pleasant may be the contempla- 
tion of the glorious history of the Greek 
people, the consideration of the problems of 
this moment bring us up to the gallant con- 
aiuct of Greece in the present war: 

Albania, treacherously captured, was early 
used by the Italians as a springboard against 
Greece. Promptly, and with full knowledge 
of the almost certain death that faced them, 
the Greeks advanced to meet the enemy, 
fought furiously, and were crushed only 
when the Germans came to the aid of their 
satellite with insuperable weight of numbers, 
superior mechanical equipment, tanks, and 
squadrons of airplanes. This great sacrifice 
of the Greeks contributed immeasureably to 
the victory, for it upset the Nazi timetable 
of conquest and diverted their operations. 

Hitler had counted on bringing Yugoslavia 
and Greece under the swastika without a 
fight, as he had conquered Austria, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania. But these two 
Balkan countries fought and Hitler and his 
hordes were comvelled to postpone his at- 
tack against Soviet Russia until the month of 
June was nearly gone. The Russians were 
able to rally. The German offensive bogged 
down as winter approached, and we now ap- 
praise the achievement of the Greek Nation 
in this phase of the war as emphatically bene- 
ficial to the United Nations. Reprisals fol- 
lowed, of course. The suffering which the 
Greek people have endured has appalled the 
world. 

The people of the United States have great 
sympathy for the people of Greece in their 
suffering. They have helped, and desire to 
help, toward early reconstruction of Greece. 
While not interfering in Greek domestic af- 
fairs they are sympathetic to the future of 
free institutions in this ancient home of de- 
mocracy. 

A golden thread connecting Greece and the 
United States is this benevolent organiza- 
tion called AHEPA, of which I have had the 
honor to be a member for many years. 

The precepts and practices of this organi- 
zation have a tendency not only to strength- 
en friendship between these two countries, 
but also, to encourage development of loy- 
alty to the United Nations. 

AHEPA teaches loyalty to the inspiring 
traditions of ciassic and modern Greece, as 
well as enthusiastic citizenship in the United 
States. 

This organization promotes teaching to its 
members the Constitution of the United 
States, explains the form and spirit of the 
Government of this country, and stimulates 
its members to- become naturalized citizens. 
These nationals of the United States of 
Greek racial stock also maintain Greek cul- 


ture here in Greek schools and churches 
without diminishing loyal pursuit of Ameri- 
can culture in American schools. Their de- 
sire to do this reflects endurance and strength 
of their civic virtue. Their freedom to do 
this exemplifies the faith of Americans in 
their primary loyalty as brother Americans, 

This organization accepting the honor of 
the gracious visit of General Papagos to its 
banquet tonight, expresses to him its appre- 
ciation of the firm ahd lasting friendship of 
his gallant country. It looks forward to the 
collaboration in the United Nations of the 
United States and Greece and their other col- 
leagues on the basis of the sovereign equality 
of nations, both great and small, 





Has America Blown a Fuse? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
friend who manufactures fuses and 
does an exceptionally good job of it. Re- 
cently, an old customer and good friend 
of his demanded delivery of their order. 
The following is his reply: 


St. Louis, Mo., April 4, 1946. 
Mr. A. W. DOHRENDORF, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: I understand you have been 
making complaints about delivery on glass- 
tube fuses. You are probably one of those 
rugged individuals out of the Dark Ages— 
one who is so heartless as to think that peo- 
ple should work for a living. That went out 
with hoop skirts and petticoats my friend. 
It is people like you who have ruined this 
country by your foolish following of the 
Biblical admonition, “By the sweat of your 
brow you shall earn your daily bread.” Just 
look what all this hustle and bustle the 
past hundred years has done. We have clut- 
tered up our streets with automobiles so that 
it is almost impossible to find a parking 
place. We have so many wired homes that 
the sun has become obscured by all the wires 
running down the alleys feeding current 
into the homes of the workingmen. We spent 
$8,000,000,000 last year for liquor. What was 
spent on the other two important parts of 
that famous triumvirate—wine, women, and 
song—is not of statistical record. Obviously, 
the singing did not cost much and I have 
a suspicion that the liquor end of the bill 
was not the heaviest part of it either. Our 
trains and hotels are all cluttered up by 
people who earn money working and are now 
trying to find ways of spending it. 

When you were a youngster you should 
have studied, but probably didn't, your Bible 
lessons. These were filled with beautiful 
phrases such as “Blessed be the poor in 
spirit” and “A rich man has as much chance 
of going to heaven as a camel has going 
through a needle’s eye.” These two sayings 
are all shot now. We have no more poor. In 
place of worrying about the cost of turnips, 
carrots, etc., we dash around trying to buy 
nylons at a couple of bucks a pair; when 
the neighborhood picture shows charged 10 
cents, we didn’t care much about going to 
the shows but now that they are up to 50 
cents, plus another 15 cents or so in taxes, 
we have standing room only—all of this the 
result of drivers such as you who insist upon 
people making money. 

Just because you want fuses, is that any 
reason why we should insist upon our people 
putting in a full week’s work? Who are you 
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to say that they are not entitled to three or 
four days off each week? A lot of our work. 
ers come in like the laundress came in 
ago—about one or two days a week. Tf it 
weren't for fellows like you always crabbi 
for material, we would put the administra. 
tive end of this business on the same basis 

Last week the newspapers carried an item 
advising the reading public that 32,872 peo- 
ple who should and could be working were 
drawing “unemployment compensation” 
from the State of Missouri—that is to say—~ 
being paid for not working. What's wrong 
with this? If business executives like yoy 
had been a little smarter, you would have 
been able to figure out a beautiful scheme 
like this many, many years ago, but, no, you 
have to stick to such hackneyed phrases as 
“Honesty is the best policy,” “Work and 
you will succeed,” etc., etc. This is a new 
era—we can’t stand for any more of such 
vicious propaganda such as fellows like you 
have been putting cut. Just because you 
need fuses is no reason why these 32,872 
people should work. 

Enough of this! It is time for you to real. 
ize that the old horse and buggy ideas are as 
out of date as that method of conveyance, 
Why don’t you modernize yourself? In the 
language of the street, get hep to yourself 
and shed a lot of your old-fashioned notions, 

In order to stop some of your crabbing, I 
am sending you a large box of five fuses 
herewith, which leaves a total of only 186,435 
still due you on your order, and I will even 
say that if and when our people become 
thoroughly rested up and are willing to make 
a few more fuses, you might get some more— 
but don’t crowd us— we will not stand for 
any more of your bullying. Thinking men 
have developed a Utopia and we are not going 
to let guys like you ruin it by insisting on 
old-fashioned, sound fundamentals. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. B. BussMANN, President, 





Patent Provisions of S. 1717 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing testimony of Conder C. Henry, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents during 
World War II, was heard by the House 
Military Affairs Committee on June 26, 
1946, on S. 1717. 

It is of great relevance to the debate 


on 8S. 1717. 


STATEMENT BY CONDER C. HENRY BEFORE THE 
House Muirary AFFAIRS COMMITTEE IN 
EXECUTIVE SESSION ON JUNE 26, 1946, ON 
S. 1717, an Act To REGULATE AND CONTROL 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall make my comments on S. 1717 
brief and to a practical end. Before doing 5°, 
however, I wish to thank the committee for 
according me an opportunity to appear be- 
fore it to express my views on the measure, 
and I hope that what I am about to say will 
be of some help in the committee’s delibera- 
tions. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary for me to qualify 
myself, but I might mention the fact that as 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents during 
World War II, I issued a large part of the 
secrecy orders which were issued under Pub- 
lic Law 700 in applications for patents. 
Also, I had the privilege of inspecting for 
the Patent Office the plants at Oak Rridge, 














_and at Hanford, Wash., at which were 
produced the materials for making the 
atomic bomab. Hundreds of inventions there 
used had previously been made by private 
inventors. As to inventions relating to the 
pomb, I think that they should be viewed 
as being merely a part of an evolutionary 
process and as constituting only steps for- 
ward in man’s upward struggle for the 
achievement of complete freedom. 

Considering the time they were made and 
the accumulated knowledge available to those 
who made them, they are not, im my judg- 
ment, any more startling or important and 
are not capable of any more or tess beneficial 
or harmful uses than others made in earlier 
times and which were accompanied by far 
less furor. There might be mentioned in 
this connection, the spinning jenny, the in- 
ternal combustion engine, high explosives, 
the linotype machine, radio, the submarine, 
and the airplane. These and many other 
earlier inventions revolutionized the art of 
war and the economy of nations, but they 
were dealt with in this country by practical 
men under our constitutional processes in 
such manner as insured their fult develop- 
ment and utilization. My entire argument 
today will be that our expertence of the past 
in dealing with these older tnvemrtions ts a 
guide for the future in dealing with this 
latest one. 

The bill before you is concerned with fis- 
sionable materials and with atomic energy 
generally. It endeavors to solve the prob- 
lems created by the discovery of this new 
source of power, and such problems are ren- 
dered unnecessarily complicated by the man- 
ner they are dealt with in the bill. 

I suppose that most of you have been 
trained in law and perhaps some of you in 
the mathematical sciences. Lawyers and 
scientists know that whem they are con- 
fronted with a problem, the solution of 
which seems difficult, the method of attack 
is to divide the problem into its component 
parts amd then solve each pert one at a 
time. Applying this technique to the bill, it 
will be seen that tt dees not present one inte- 
gral problem but three im juxtaposed posi- 
tion, the solution of neither of which is 
necessary for the schution of the other. As 
I view the matter, such problems are: 

First. The preblem relating to the pro- 
duetion amd controt of fissionable materials 
and byproduct materials. Sufficient facts 
are known to permit of the solution of this 
problem now; 

Second. The problem of foreeasting the 
“political, economic, and international effects 
of the utilization of atomie energy” (p. 24); 
and 

Third. The problem relating to the nation- 
alization of inventions not yet made relating 
to such energy. 

Manifestly, in the 10 minutes time allotted 
to me it will mot be possible to diseuss these 
problems in detail. There are, however, cer- 
tain broad observations with respeet to them 
which can be made. 

First, the problem of controlling produc- 
tion and use of fissionable materiels is the 
only problem which is capable of present 
solution. By injecting inte this problem 
considerations concerning the prospective 
economic and social effects of the industrial 
Utilization of atomvie energy and also con- 
cerning patents for inventions which may be 
evolved im the future, the factors necessarily 
involved im the solution of the main problem 
are greatly clouded. 

Insofar as the bill provides for the control 
and policing of the production and use of 
atomic energy on @ scale which would con- 
Stitute a hazard to life or health, and for the 
disposal and licensing ef fissionable material, 
I think that for the most pert it admirably 
accomplishes the purpose. However, I am 
unable to see any logic or justifiable reason 
lor incorporating im @ bill designed primarily 
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for dealing with the very practical problem of 
policing the production and use of fissionable 
materials now in existence, ons for @ 
new patent policy and for studies of the 
future social effects of inventions not yet 
made. These three matters should, In my 
judgment, be dealt with separately in sepa- 
rate measures as involving unrelated consid- 
erations. 

Please project your minds backward to the 
year 1900. I suppose that in 1900 many of 
you gentlemen were launched on the ca- 
reers which placed you among the policy 
makers of the Nation. At that time we did 
not have many telephones, and no electric 
refnigerators, radios, afrplanes, submarines, 
or articles made of plastics, and the autcmo- 
bile was just being introduced. Inventions 
in these fields constitute the basis of huge 
industries which provide enormous invest- 
ment outlets and jobs for millions of people. 

Suppose there were a law on the statute 
books dating back to that year such as is 
represented by the bill before you, can it be 
truthfully said, or can you believe, that we 
would have achieved the industrial suprem- 
acy we now enjoy, or would have made dis- 
coveries which imsured our success in two 
world wars? Such a law would have closed 
the field to private citizens to make and se- 
cure patents for inventions relating to auto- 
mobiles, for example, out of which sprang the 
military tank. It also would have enabled 
sociologists and economists from the very 
beginning to raise their raucous voices 
against any progress in the field of automo- 
tive transportation because of the misappre- 
hension they may have entertained about the 
impact automobiles would have on the estab- 
lished livery stable and horse-breeding indus- 
tries, as well as on the expected dislocation 
of people occasioned by the decentralization 
of urban populations into outlying commu- 
nities because of the easier and faster method 
of transportation. More importantly, it 
would have destroyed the incentives provided 
by the Constitution to make new discoveries 
and to invest speculative capital needed to 
develop them into marketable products. In 
this connection, I wish to comment briefty 
on these incentives. 

In effect our patent laws simply provide 
that if a man will spend his time and money 
in discovering something of the kind named 
in the patent statutes which is new and 
useful, he may receive a patent (not a re- 
ward) for it, by which he may exclude others 
for a limited time from making, using, or 
selling his new invention. Essentially, he 
must make a discovery and, therefore, add 
something to the sum of human knowledge. 
Furthermore, when he receives his patent 
he must establish a new enterprise or sell 
his invention to someone else, if he expects 
to recoup the money spent in making the 
invention in the first place. The Govern- 
ment does not spend anything. Its purpose 
is accomplished by providing the incentives 
which induced the disclosure of the unknown 
to the public and the establishment of the 
new enterprise. 

Over 2,400,000 patented imventions were 
made since our Government was founded as 
a result of these incentives, and substantially 
all of our industrial economy is built on 
them. Unquestionably they insured our suc- 
cess in the inventive type of warfare in which 
we were engaged during both world wars. 

By removing the incentives provided by 
our patent laws the bill is a radical departure 
from anything known in our history. The 
onty parallel I can find to ft is the Soviet 
patent law. That law provides in part as 
follows: 

“69. If the invention or technical improve- 
ment is accepted for utilization, the inventor 
or individual who proposed the technical fm- 
provement receives. depending on the techni- 
cal significance, savings or any other effect 
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produced by his invention or technical tm- 
provement upon the national economy, and 
the degree of perfection of this invention or 
technical imiprovement, a remuneration in 
accordance with the instruction approved by 
the Council of People’s Commicssars of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


“ti. AN utilized inventions and technical 
improvements, as well as the remuneration 
paid for them, are noted in the labor book 
of the imventor or individual who suggested 
the technical improvement. 

“72. The inventors have, other conditions 
being equal, a priority for positions as scien- 
tific workers in scientific research and ex- 
perimental institutions and enterprises re- 
lated to the field im which their invention 
has been made.” 

The above quotation is from “Sobranie 
Postanovlenii i Rasporiazhenii Praviteltva 
Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotcialisticheskikh Res- 
publik, March 25, 1941, No. 9, Art. 150,” 
an unofficial translation of which was fur- 
nished to me by our State Department. 

I am not informed as to whether any- 
thing worth-while has been produced under 
the Russian law. I do not know nor have I 
heard of anything. 

The adoption of a similar law by the en- 
actment of the bill before you, which sub- 
stitutes bureaucratic “rewards” for the ex- 
clusive rights provided by present law, would, 
in my judgment, effectively retard the mak- 
ing of new inventions for the establishment 
of new enterprises based on them for the 
utilization of atomic energy for commercial, 
industrial, and military purpeses by private 
initiative, enterprise, amd capital. I trust it 
will be remembered that regardless of what 
suppressive measures may be adopted by this 
country in this respect, other countries that 
are our industrial rivals may continue to 
purstre a more enlightened policy. The most 
that we can do to encourage inventors is not 
too much to demand to insure the con- 
tinuance of our industrial world supremacy, 
or even our national security. 

Obviously, the bill is predicated on the 
proposition that foreign nations might gain 
an advantage by learning from published 
patents, or as a result of our patent proce- 
dures, of new inventions made by citizens of 
this country. My answer is that full secrecy 
cam be preserved without modifications of 
our patent laws and that few such inventions 
will be produced if the incentives to produce 
them are destroyed. No departure from our 
historic patent pclicies is necessary for 
security purposes, and no such proposal was 
either advocated or edopted during the recent 
period of hostilities. Ample security is pos- 
sible, and was secured during the war period, 
without departing from any of our estab- 
lished fundamental patent practices. 

Underlying this bill, gentlemen, is the idea 
of fear, virtually confessed in its preambie. 
Because of this fear, unwarranted change in 
the normal course and direction of .merican 
business philosophy is advocated. 

My recommendation is that the patent 
provisions of this bill be eliminated, espe- 
cially since under present law -the govern- 
ment now has the right to use any patented 
invention, although the patent owner may 
not consent tosueh use. This recommenda- 
tion EF believe to be entirely consistent with 
the findings of the Section of Patent, Trade- 
Mark and Copyright Law of the American 
Bar Association which, acting through its 
committee on Patent Law Revision (of which 
I am a member) and its Council, with the 
full knowledge and consent of the Board of 
Governors of the Association, drew up a 
resolution disapproving those portions of 
S. 1717 which provide for the compulsory 
licensing of patents and prohibits the crea- 
tion of patent property for certain subject 
matter. Copies of that resolution were sent 
to all members of this committee. 
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F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include herein a splendid speech made 
by the outstanding military leader and 
Greek hero, made at the banquet in his 
honor held in Washington, D. C., the 
evening of July 15, 1946, by the Order of 
the Ahepa: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Supreme President cf 
Ahepa, honorable gentlemen of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, honored Ad- 
miral Nimitz, heroic General Devers, beloved 
General Madumes Dramantopoulos, gentle- 
men of the Diplomatic Corps, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I thank all the previous speakers for their 
very warm remarks which honor Greece, her 
people, and her armed forces. 

My lifelong wisi: is fortunately fulfilled 
today. I am most happy to be at the heart 
of America—the land of the brave, the sym- 
bol of freedom, and the champion of world 
victory over Axis tyranny. 

On behalf of the Greek Government and 
people, I am greatly honored to convey— 
through the honorable Senators and Con- 
gressmen and the indomitable Admiral 
Nimitz, present here tonight—the gratitude 
of Hellas to the glorious American Nation. 

Were is not for the gallant American Na- 
tion, the world today would still be in chains. 
No nation can repay you the debt. How 
could Greece do it? My country’s gratitude 
will stay eternal. 

We, in Greece, learn to love America be- 
fore coming to this sacred soil. We do not 
forget the Monroes, the Websters, the Clays, 
the Howes, or the Adamses end the Pleiad of 
great Americans who assisted us in our 8- 
year war for independence in the 1820’s. 

They are endeared to our hearts forever. 
You gave us then a helping hand for free- 
dom’s sake. This is a sacred bond. 

We are gratefully conscious of all of this 
and moreover of the American generosity 
shown to the dear old country of mine at 
any time of need. 

Your affection deeply stirs the soul of every 
Greek knowing that it has also been extended 
to hundreds of thousands of his compatriots 
now honored with the American citizenship 
of which we all feel most proud. 

A great number of them belong to the 
distinguished organization, the Ahepa. I 
cordially thank the supreme president and 
all its members for their extremely courteous 
hospitality of the evening. 

However, above all, our fighting for free- 
dom—side by side—in the two world wars 
and our communion in an ancient civiliza- 
tion and political institutions stand out in 
excellent prominence and bind Greece with 
the glorious United States forever. 

These institutions set up 25 centuries ago 
below the Acropolis guided once more the 
Greek Nation to the road of duty on that 
night of October 28 in 1940. Imbued with 
the spirit of Greece, our people accepted the 
unbearable odds and kept the traditions of 
the old land. 

We now emerge with pride out of the strug- 
gle for the defense of world liberty. We 
have been decimated by the cruelty of four 
ruthless invaders, the Italian and German 
partners and their Bulgarian and Albanian 
satellites. 

They all tried to exterminate the Greek 
Nation, a peace-loving nation. They at- 


tacked us by surprise. They did not spare 
woman or child. But Greece was proud to 
endure that suffering. Now, deeply wounded, 
she lies in a sea of ruins and desolation. Our 
holocaust was worthy the price of liberty. 

We do not seek revenge. Standing up 
amongst glorious wreckage, we look for jus- 
tice, as proclaimed by the Atlantic Charter. 
But is it just that Axis satellites like Bulgaria 
and Albania, which devastated Greece en 
masse, be still allowed to muster mighty 
forces on the Greek borders and threaten the 
peace? Why shouldn’t they be disarmed for 
the sake of justice, as disarmed were their 
Axis partners whom they helped in their aims 
of world conquest in a “new order” through 
an infamous “blitzkrieg’’? 

We lack adequate words to express our 
gratitude to our great Allies for the libera- 
tion of the Dodecanese Islands, another old 
cradle of Greek civilization and freedom. 
But why should northern Epirus (southern 
Albania), a land Greek since the remotest 
time—acknowledged as such by a United 
States Senate resolution of May 17, 1920— 
still be under the tyrannical yoke of the 
Albanian totalitarian regime? ; 

Is it>-right that Albania should be per- 
mitted just after a war of so tremendous 
proportions to carry out mass executions 
and deportations of my countrymen in an 
effort to weaken our just claims at the Paris 
Conference? Or was in vain the untold 
sufferings and bloodshed of my countrymen 
in Greece? Such is the picture, because the 
invaders not only have not as yet atoned 
for their crimes, but they endeavor to dis- 
tort the world public opinion and thus evade 
every sort of reparations. 

Greece has never had any ambition for 
conquest. What she needs is her security 
from any future attack. The Bulgarians 
have attacked us three times during the last 
30 years, and they invaded our soil. For this 
reason our border population is reluctant 
to return to their homes which are under 
a constant menace. 

For the sake of world peace and justice 
our borders with Bulgaria should be rectified 
and militarism be suppressed forever. Only 
then in southeastern Europe could peace 
be secured. 

We have faith in the United States that 
justice will be done to Greece. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I propose a toast 
in honor of the President of the United 
States and also to the glory and grandeur 
of the American Nation which we Greeks 
love and admire with gratitude. 








Labor Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD, I include therein 
an editorial in the Daily Intelligencer, of 
Doylestown, Pa., on July 12, 1946: 

LABOR RELATIONS 


It is said that a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. Sometimes a few simple figures 
are worth a million. 

The most unanswerable proof of the propo- 
sition that the Republican Party has been 
the best friend American labor ever had is to 
be found in statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Figures are now available (p. 720, May 1946 
issue of the Labor Department’s Monthly 
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Labor Review) covering strikes in the United 
States for the 30-year period from 1916 to the 
end of 1945. 

Of the various statistics, the ones best giv- 
ing a picture of the extent of labor disputes 
is not the number of strikes but the number 
of workers involved. The man-days idle 
would be still better; but these figures were 
kept only for part of the time. 

Here are the figures on the number of men 
who went on strike during the 30 years: 


SIE c:0e os¢-ainameienamnee 1, 600, 000 
WIME....; anassavenaeupaaeieaneeaenne 1, 227, 000 
iii iincnentewnpectgegeiaaee 1, 240, 000 
Si cevacentncctendsaiuane 4, 160, 000 
Si nwccipecnnnnanerenneiaaee 1, 463, 000 
SEE .ccmiirptennmanaunannaie 1, 099, 000 
SEED tacenshmeneveensiceae 1, 613, 000 
Silic.ceecackenpeniniaeinseee 757, 000 
Si cetenaconsensusheameaeneee 655, 000 
DI cconsintvinicancpwniclancaeumeaieneae 428, 000 
Siliin:denatmennacamaiee £30, 000 
Sti uncnshobogmiiamediand san 330, 000 
i iscatatncendcunlaniee 314, 000 
Si itinnscsnnptasndndieaedaaaeee 289, 000 
Si cnstacestnniesemmenaaae 183, 600 
Si incasinatetnccumtanaaaaaee - 342,000 
Si iccsactontecuseonannnaedeanenenee 324, 000 
Sis. ssntsctsvcneeemninaneaieicaneaaene 1, 168, 000 
Si ccssendanedniieanee 1, 467, 000 
Si iccadutemniismcenmpensaei 1, 117, 000 
iiinticnnecncantmanneiiaee 789, 000 
Si iiustictamediacusuiamnin 1, 861, 000 
is sandienqrnennandeaanaae 688, 000 
lil le 1, 171, 000 
Sill .ctunicctmpepunmcasimenamienae 577, 000 
iisccisnsdenmsnadindiascenneee 2, 363, 000 
SIT ccctuaneraiimiesnenmanaien 840, 000 
Sil icnsosenbamnotsmenaane 1, $81, 000 
Sin ncpidenanemtncanaeee 2, 116, 000 
iiicsssciteiierninniiannitaenne eee 3, 467, 000 


All records probably will be broken by the 
current year, as the Labor Department's fig- 
ures for the first 4 months of this year show 
a total of 2,235,000 strikers -vith only a third 
of the year elapsed. 

Study of these figures for the:r political 
significance tells a story which is extremely 
interesting and which has great bearing on 
the issues of the present political campaigns. 

The 30-year period breaks into three parts, 
so far as concerns national politics. During 
the first 5 years of it, the Democratic Party 
under President Wilson was in command. 
For 12 years the Republicans controlled, un- 
der Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. 
For the remaining 13 years, the Democratic 
Party again was in power, under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

How did labor fare under the party leader- 
ship in each of the three periods? 

Under Woodrow Wilson, in the 5 years 
listed, the average of men on strike was 
1,938,000 per year. 

Under the Republicans, the 12-year aver- 
age was 555,300. 

After a return to Democratic control, the 
13-year average was 1,508,000. 

Still more sensational comparisons can be 
found. For instance, part of the excessive 
labor dissension of the first 2 years of Re- 
publican rule in 1921-22, was a hang-over 
from the past. In the remaining 10 years 
of the Republican supremacy, the average 
was only 395,200 per year—little more than 
a fifth of the last 13-year average. 

As a matter of fact, this 10-year total for 
Republican Presidents was less than in the 
single Democratic year of 1919, and only 
slightly higher than for 1945. At the current 
rate, it will be much less than for the present 
year. 

The best Republican year was only a third 
of the total in the best Democratic year, and 
the worst Republican year only a third of 
the worst Democratic year. 

The political impact of these figures is to 
prove beyond dispute that labor and man- 
agement have lived in greater harmony un- 
der Republican than under Democratic Pres- 














idents—to argue conclusively that the Re- 
nublican policies contain something which 
the Democratic methods do not, when it 
comes to obtaining peaceful cooperation on 
the labor front. 

But the arguments in politics are much 
jess important than those going into the 
seld of economics and national prosperity. 
“The costs of strikes, as everyone Knows, 
falls upon labor heaviest; but they form a 
serious drain upon national income as well 
ts upon industrial earnings. Regardless of 
the gains of labor thus accomplished, the 
harm done national production can never 
be wiped out; and these so-called gains usu- 
ally disappear in @ series of price rises due 
to accelerated inflation. 

As a matter of fact, labor benefits infinitely 
more from whatever increases the buying 
power of its dollars than it ever can from 
merely increasing the number of dollars re- 
ceived each pay day. 

It is a fact almost beyond dispute that 
whatever reduces labor stoppages helps na- 
ional economy, and whatever increases them 
retards the industrial resumption now so 
urgently needed. 

Quite aside from political arguments, there 
are economic reasons going far beyond party 
lines which ought to compel a return to the 
type of national policy, as applies to labor 
issues, Which this Nation used during the 
midtwenties. 

As a practical matter, obviously this change 
in the field of national economic policy can 
be made only by a political change in the 
elections 

The one road to a resumption of orderly, 
just, and peaceful handling of labor difficul- 
ties in the United States can be resumed 
only by the election of a strong Republican 
majority in the next House of Congress. 





Egypt’s Cooperation With United Nations 
League of Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by Mr. Kamel Youssef Salah, past presi- 
dent of the Egyptian National Bar, at a 
dinner of the United Nations League of 
Lawyers held at the Army and Navy Club, 
Washington, D. C., on June 24, 1946. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Salah and his associate who came with 
him to America, the Honorable Chala- 
kany Bey. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
@ great honor to my friend, Chalakany Bey, 
and to myself to be delegated by the nation- 
al bar of Egypt to attend in Washington the 
Executive Council meeting of the United 
Nations League of Lawyers. It is not for 
mere courtesy that we have come here to re- 
spond to the generous invitation sent to 
Egyptian lawyers, but it is to collaborate in 
the heavy task which the eminent lawyers 
of this great country have taken upon them- 
Seives to fulfill. The information of a league 
of lawyers of the United Nations is neither 
an easy job to perform nor a simple idea 
which could become a reality as soon as it 1s 
Perceived; but it requires great effort, per- 
Severance, and complete conviction of the 
benefits to be derived from the idea itself, 
We have observed the excellent work of those 
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great lawyers who have made it their indi- 
vidual business to bring the proposal into 
existence; and as we see it taking concrete 
form and rapidly developing into a strong 
institution, its world influence in the near 
future well may be anticipated, whereupon 
we shall pay just homage to the ardent pio- 
neers of the United Najions League of 
Lawyers. 

We have come to this country to prove 
that we appreciate the proposal, that we shall 
do the best in our power and in our capac- 
ity to contribute to its success, and that by 
the steps we have taken in participating 
with you in the initial stages of this organi- 
zation we mean seriously to share with you 
the burdens that are incumbent on your 
shoulders in the building of the league. By 
these means we will have the honor of 
sharing with the lawyers of the United Na- 
tions the glory of a deed which should bene- 
fit all mankind in thus contrfbuting to the 
preservation of world peace and security. 
Among the objects of the league of law- 
yers, as it is written in its constitution, is 
the promotion of friendship and under- 
standing between lawyers of the different 
nations and between the nations them- 
selves. That is a superb idea, because in 
reality the world is in need of free organi- 
zations to promote friendship and under- 
standing among all nations, and a leegue of 
lawyers of the United Nations will be the 
most appropriate and most effective means 
to that end. 

Official organizations are not so promising 
in this way, eince their means are restricted 
by laws, traditions, and political protocol. 
But free organizations like the United Na- 
tions League of Lawyers can serve that great 
purpose of promoting friendship and under- 
standing between nations and to make law 
the basis of international dealings. Lawyers 
who practice law every day can do a great 
deal in a world that up until the present 
moment does not give credit except to force. 
It is fortunate that we lawyers begin our 
work on the eve of peace, after every nation 
has suffered much in the war and when there 
is now a tendency throughout the world to 
to heed the voice of law and equity. 

It is a happy coincidence that has occurred 
today, which we regard as a good omen to 
our activities. That is the celebration of the 
proceedings of the inauguration of Hon. 
Fred M. Vinson, the new Chief Justice of the 
United States, in which we participated— 
thanks to Colonel Rice, secretary-general of 
our League, who has contributed much to 
our entertainment from the very moment 
we landed in your great country. He and 
Mr. Morell and many other friends in Wash- 
ington have shown us every courtesy and 
attention. I thank them heartily. 

I wish I had the time to give you some 
idea of the lawyers in Egypt. Egypt is not 
only the land of the Nile and the Pyramids, 
but Egypt has done a great deal to restore 
her greatness. As it was once the source 
of all ancient civilization and law, it en- 
deavors to participate with the great na- 
tions of today and to share with them upon 
the same level. As regards justice, we have 
a system of laws and courts that assures to 
everyone justice and equality under law 
With respect to lawyers, we have a legal asso- 
ciation that is acknowledged by law, and 
no lawyer can practice before the courts 
without being accepted by the committee, 
of which the lawyers are in the majority. 
Our Egyptian association has the right to 
assess taxes, the payment of which is oblig- 
atory; otherwise, the lawyer is canceled 
from the list. This association provides 
pensions for lawyers who demand it upon 
reaching the age of 55 or 60 years. This and 
other rights and duties make of our asso- 
ciation a flourishing and useful organization. 
We have brought with us a copy of the law 
recognizing our association, which my friend, 
Dr. Chalakany, and myself, during my presi- 
dency of the Egyptian bar, had the honor to 
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propose to our parliament, and it was rati- 
fied and adopted. 

In concluding, I must recognize the great 
work which the American people are doing 
in Egypt through their communities there. 
We can never forget the American University 
there, where many of our country lads are 
taught your ideas and morals. 

We shall report to our countrymen the 
hospitality which we have received in this 
great city of Washington, where the late 
great Fresident Roosevelt resided while par- 
ticipating in the overthrow of the Axis Pow- 
ers, and where now resides President Truman, 
with whom we had the honor to shake hands 
today, and who is on the alert to win the 
peace as his predecessor was in the winning 
of the war. 








Preservation of the American Form of 
Government in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
CaRROLL REECE, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, before the 
Hartford Women’s Republican organi- 
zation, Hartford, Conn., Monday, July 
15, 1946: 


I want to talk with you tonight about a 
very practical and very important problem. 
The problem is the preservation of the Amer- 
ican form of government in the United 
States. I believe everyone will agree with 
me that that is important. 

On the practical side, the question is, what 
can we do to make sure that our system of 
government is not destroyed? The answer to 
that is very simple and very practical. We 
can elect a Republican Congress in Novem- 
ber 1946. It will not be easy but it can and 
will be done. W have tremendous opposi- 
tion to overcome; not only the Democratic 
Party, with its three million war chest and 
hordes of officeholders, but also the CIO-PAC 
in which is corraled the radical and sub- 
versive groups in America with its boasted 
six million war chest. But the people are 
aroused to the danger and are looking to the 
Republican Party, through our institutions 
of free enterprise and private property, to be 
saved. 

I have found in recent trips to various parts 
of the Nation that too many of our citizens 
are talking about the Presidential election 
of 1948 and too few of them are thinking 
about the congressional election of 1946. 
Now, I am sure no one is more interested 
than I am in the election of a Republican 
President in 1948, but 1948 is 2 years away; 
1946 is with us now. It is less than 4 months 
until election day, November 5. 

We cannot elect a Republican President 
this year because there is no Presidential elec- 
tion, but we can elect a Republican Congress 
this year and that includes the Senate as 
well as the House. 

Incidentally, I would like to point out that 
whoever may be your favorite candidate for 
the 1948 Republican Presidential nomination, 
that nomination will be infinitely more val- 
uable to him if we elect a Republican Con- 
gress this year. To my mind, one of the 
greatest disservices which could be rendered 
to the Republican Party and to the Nation 
would be for Republicans this year to become 
involved in bickerings and maneuverings con- 
cerning their 1948 Presidential candidate, 
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Let’s win the 1946 fight before we get into 
the battle of 1948. 

I said a few moments ago that the elec- 
tion of a Republican Congress this year 
would guarantee the preservation of our free, 
liberal, American system of government. I 
wish to say also that failure to elect a Re- 
publican Congress this year will expose the 
Nation to grave danger that our historic 
system will not survive. 

That may appear to be an extreme state- 
ment to those who have not taken the time 
or trouble for careful study of the situation 
in which we find ourselves today. Never- 
theless, the facts will sustain my contention. 

The party which is in power today—if it 
can be called a party—is one.which is made 
up of three distinct and mutually antago- 
nistic elements. 

There is the South which is held captive in 
the Democratic Party by the chains of an 
archaic tradition. It is really a shame that 
so many good Americans in our southern 
States are prevented from registering their 
views on national issues through their 
elected representatives in Congress. In ef- 
fect, these representatives are enslaved by 
the left-wing elements which dominate the 
Democratic Party. So long as the South 
chooses to adhere to the one-party system, 
I know of no effective remedy for this situa- 
tion. 

There are the big city machines whose 
masters are in politics for what they can 
get out of politics. 

Then there is the radical group which has 
been so aptly called the Red-Fascists. It is 
this group which seeks, through the me- 
dium of the Democratic Party to fasten upon 
this Nation the very form of government 
against which we have just waged a great 
and victorious war. It is this group, be- 
holden to the political ideology of Moscow 
which is the most important. It is the most 
important because, for all intents and pur- 
poses, it has captured control of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I do not for a moment suggest that a 
majority, or even a major faction of regis- 
tered Democrats in the United States, be- 
lieve in this Red fascism which seeks to 
mask itself under the label of liberalism. 
What I do mean to say however, is that mem- 
bers of this radical group have insinuated 
themselves into positions of great power on 
the policymaking level in the Democratic 
Party and in the present Democratic admin- 
istration in Washington. They call the tune 
to which the cdministration dances, and the 
tune is strongly like the Internationale. 

The men and women who have been 
abroad in this war can tell you that the 
farmer in Italy, or in Germany, or in Russia, 
was not a man, but a public utility. They 
can tell you that the workmen of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia are not free, independent 
citizens and members of free independent 
trade-unions, but chattels of the state. They 
can tell you that the housewives and white- 
collar workers, the big and little businessmen 
in thcse countries, were at the mercy of men 
who did not hesitate to use government 
power against any citizen. They can tell you 
that the confusion and compulsions today are 
symptoms of the attempt to establish Red 
fascism in this country. You see princes of 
political privilege flaunt their powers before 
the American people while the puppets of a 
political monopoly use instruments of public 
power to shackle the liberties of the people. 
They planned it that way. They cry out for 
more and more power in the name of hu- 
manitarian ideals. They abuse that power 
and use it to destroy our society, our Govern- 
ment, our security, our prosperity, and our 
freedom. 

What is fascism, and how does it differ 
from communism? Fascism is the exaltation 
of the state over the people, and then the 
establishment of a dictator and his hench- 
men, as the state, as in Italy under Musso- 


lini. The difference between fascism and 
communism, actually, is a difference in terms 
only. Communism is the exaltation of the 
state over the people, and then the establish- 
ment of a dictator and his henchmen as the 
state—as in Soviet Russia under Stalin. 

Now, what is this Red fascism which pa- 
rades under the cloak of liberalism in our 
country? It is jifst some more of the same 
old poison with another label on the bottle. 
Their effort in these United States is to 
broaden and increase the control of the Fed- 
eral Government over the people—and to 
displace government of laws in favor of gov- 
ernment by men. The ultimate consequence 
would be the same as in Italy, or Germany, 
or Russia—dictatorship at the top, and a 
crushed, enslaved people at the bottom. So, 
then, as I speak of Red fascism I mean the 
same brand of political and social and in- 
dustrial and governmental poison we have 
seen operate in other countries. We want 
none of it in free America, but unless we 
make a determined fight these mercenary 
men, lustful for power, will continue to work 
and scheme to fasten Red fascism upon us. 

It is a sad and regrettable fact that Presi- 
dent Truman has delivered the influence of 
the White House over to the men who would 
establish Red fascism here. It is a sad and 
regrettable fact that the Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, with White 
House consent, has delivered over the Demo- 
cratic Party machinery to the radical reac- 
tionaries who would establish Red fascism 
here in America. It is a sad and regrettable 
fact that the influence of the White House 
and the Democratic Party machinery is be- 
ing used to purge from the Democratic Party 
duly elected representatives of the people 
who believe in our free American system, and 
who oppose bitterly the establishment of this 
alien system here. 

The Democratic Party, ruptured by this 
struggle between the Reds and other radical 
reactionaries and true Americans, can no 
longer provide an administration in con- 
formity with traditional American freedom. 
The best statesmen of the Democratic Party 
who believe in American principles can se- 
cure harmony within their party only by 
foreswearing their scruples and lining up 
with the enemies of our American system. 

In this land of plenty you have seen no 
suits, no shirts, no meat, no butter. Our 
fighters went away to war regarding them- 
selves and their countrymen as free Ameri- 
cans. They returned to an America baffled 
by strikes, violence, stoppages, and confu- 
sion. They find American homes shaken 
with fear of the future. They went away 
with a feeling they were performing their 
duty as American citizens, they returned to 
find powerful and selfish men thinking noth- 
ing of duty and responsibility to coming 
generations, bu. only of their own personal 
political fortunes. Why does this happen 
here in America? Because the New Deal 
dickered and dealt with men wanting secret 
power. The administration traded lopsided, 
unfair governmental favors and influence 
for votes and political support in the black 
markets of the racketeers and exploiters. It 
traded the administration's integrity and 
the people’s trust for a mess of political pot- 
tage. Now the pottage has disappeared and 
we have only the mess. It has happened be- 
cause the New Deal administration—which 
Mr. Truman asserts over and over again is 
still in power under his Presidency—sold it- 
self and the country into the hands of po- 
litical extortioners and blackmailers, and 
the Nation is paying the bitter price of that 
unholy deal. 

This happens in America because the men 
holding the real power in the administration 
have lost both their sense of direction and 
their sense of dedication. It happens because 
these radical and mercenary men, in their 
determination to stay in power, and to es- 
tablish an alien rule here are thwarting 
your Constitution, undermining your rights, 
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and tearing at the very foundations of 
American free society. They are teaching 
class hate instead of tolerance; dissension jn. 
stead of the cooperative spirit; organizeq and 
bureaucratic tyranny instead of a rule of, } 
and for the people; and you are suffering the 
consequences. 

That we have seen shortages of lumber 
of building supplies, of houses for veterans, 
and a hundred other essential items is thei: 
failure; that we have strikes instead of pros. 
perity is their failure; that you and your 
family owe $8,000 as your share of a govern. 
ment debt piled up by their inefficiency ang 
extravagance is their failure; that we have 
inflation right here and now is their failure: 
that we have a huge bureaucracy which eats 
your earnings in taxes and bosses your life 
by propaganda and Government control js 
their failure; but even all these are not the 
real issue. The real issue is whether the 
people shall be at the mercy of the unscrupu- 
lous men who now control this administra. 
tion, or whether the Government of the 
United States belongs to you. 

The Democratic Party is powerless to rid 
the Nation of this Red reactionary menace, 
For it to do so would amount to deliberate 
self-destruction. The leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party know full well that they have 
no remote chance to retain power nationaily 
without the help and assistance of this raci- 
cal fringe. 

So, the only alternative presented to those 
who wish to preserve our system of govern- 
ment is to make sure that we elect a Re. 
publican Congress in November. I believe 
that what I have said thus far outlines very 
clearly the difference between the Democrat 
and the Republican Parties. The Democrats 
have fallen under the control of those who 
would destroy our system of government: 
Republicans have no such embarrassing alli- 
ances and will do everything possible to pre- 
serve the system under which this Nation 
has become the envy of the entire world. 

There is still another way of stating the 
difference between the two parties. The 
made-in-Moscow philosophies of those who 
now control the destinies of the Democrat 
Party teaches that the people belong to the 
state. So did Mussolini. So did Hitler. So 
did the war lords of Japan. The Republican 
philosophy, the American philosophy, is that 
the government belongs to the people, and 
the people belong only to God. It is this 
latter philosophy which will be translated 
into action, into legislation, by a Republican 
Congress following the elections. of next 
November. 

I can think of no group in our population 
which should be more keenly interested in 
the promoting of Republican, of American, 
principles than the women of the United 
States. They have more to lose if a contrary 
philosophy prevails. Contrast the status of 
women in Germany under Hitler, in Italy 
under Mussolini, with that which prevails 
in the United States today, for a striking 
illustration of the truth of what I have just 
said. It is customary for those who oppose 
the Republican or American philosophy of 
government to sneer at the American Con- 
stitution. I fear that those of us who believe 
in and support the Constitution have been 
somewhat careless about bringing home to 
the citizens of this Nation the real signifi- 
cance of that historic document. Too many 
of cur citizens, I fear, think of the Constitu- 
tion as something which they were compelled 
to memorize during their school days. They 
do not, I am afraid, appreciate that the 
observance of, or the violation of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, affects their daily 
lives in an infinite variety of ways. 

It is the Constitution which prevents the 
United States or any State from interfering 
with your right to worship God as you please. 
It is the Constitution of the United States 
which prevents human slavery in this Nation. 
It is the Constitution which guarantees to 
me my right to stand here tonight and exe!- 











e right of free speech in addressing 
you, and which protects you in your right to 
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assemble here to listen. There are many 
nations in the world today, covering a major 
portion of the earth’s surface, in which a 
meeting such as this could not be held. 
There are many nations in which opposition 
parties have only those rights which the 
ruling group wishes to accord to them, and 
there are many other nations in which there 
are no opposition parties at all—because they 
are not permitted. 

I know it has been the custom among the 
Red-Fascists and their stooges and dupes, 
to sneer at the Constitution as an instru- 
ment designed to protect private property. 
It certainly is designed to protect private 
property. True, human rights come first but 
one of the first instances of human rights is 
the right to hold property. There are many 
other rights of individuals which must and 
will be protected, but the right to earn 
honestly and to retain and use the fruits of 
individual endeavor ts ome which is the basis 
of any free liberal civilization. I cannot 
conceive of a society in which such rights as 
freedom of speech and of religion are pro- 
tected, but the right of private ownership 
of property is prohibited. If there is no 
private ownership of property each individ- 
ual then becomes dependent for his liveli- 
hood, for his shelter, for his food, upon the 
whim of some Government official. He may 
get enough to eat, he may have a roof over 
his head, but it will not be his to choose what 
he eats, or when and where his home is lo- 
cated. Such a society is not a free society. 

The Federal Constitution came into ex- 
istence little more than 150 years ago. For 
several thousand years of recorded history 
and for tens of thousands of years before 
that, man had been struggling for a system 
of government which would guarantee his 
rights as a free individual. I think it is 
significant that in the cemtury and a half 
since our Constitution was adopted, we have 
made more progress in science, in the meth- 
ods of producing the things needed for 
health, for comfort, and for protection, than 
in all of the centuries since the beginning of 
the Christian era to the adoption of our Con- 
stitution. At the time our Constitution was 
adopted, if men traveled by land, they 
walked or they road on horseback, or perhaps 
they were drawn by horses in carriages. The 
same was true at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. If men were traveling by water, 
they were propelled by oars or by sails, 
both in the year 1 A. D. and at the time the 
Constitutional Convention assembled in 
Philadelphia. If men wished to com- 
municate with eaeh other, their messages 
were carried by the same means of trans- 
portation which I have just mentioned. 
Railroads, and steamboats, and electric power 
were unknown. The telephone, the tele- 
graph, were in the same category. Surgeons 
performed operations without benefit of 
anesthetics, and without the slightest knowl- 
edge of the techniques of preventing infec- 
tion. As someone so truly said, it was then 
the custom for the surgeon to wash his 
hands after the operation, but not before. 

Compare the conditions which I have just 
described with those which prevail today, 
even in countries which by our standards 
are comparatively backward. And remember 
that all of these advances made have been 
made since our forefathers brought into be- 
ing & new instrument of government—an 
instrument of government which was liberal 
because it provided for liberty, because it 
suaranteed the rights of individuals and pro- 
tected individuals in the ownership and use 
of the results of their labors. 

I believe it is 
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and slavery—for the two always go together— 
with which we are threatened today. The 
answer is organization, hard work, unceasing 
endeavor. Votes are not counted until they 
are in the ballot box. Sometimes it is even 
necessary to take precautions to make sure 
that they are counted then. What I am 
trying to say is that we are not going to win 
this election by sitting around in drawing 
rooms and clubs and condemning the bun- 
gling of our present administration and de- 
nouncing the philosophies of those who 
direct that administration along its wayward 
course. We are going to win only by making 
sure that we arouse the voters to the point 
where they actually cast their votes for our 
candidates. If we do not do that, we do not 
deserve to win. Freedom is worth fighting 
for, and those who are not willing to fight 
for it do not deserve to have it. I am sure 
that we can count on the cooperation—the 
hard-working, continuous cooperation—of 
every person present here tonight, and, for 
that matter, of the vast majority of all the 
women of America. That means carrying 
the message back to your respective homes 
and neighborhoods. Interest others in our 
fight for the preservation of the American 
system of government. See that they take 
active part along with you. There will be 
hard work involved, but the stake for which 
we are contending is well worth all of the 
sacrifices we may be called upon to make. 

A Republican victory this year will be a 
victory for the United States of America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the folfowing letter which 
I have received from Chester Bowles: 


OFFIcE OF ECONOMIC STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1946. 
Hon. EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Keocu: I cannot leave Washing- 
ton without telling you how deeply grateful 
I am to you for being such a faithful friend 
of the stabilization program. 

I know there have been times during the 
long, tough struggle to make price control 
effective when we did not see eye to eye on 
some issue or other. Obviously, there is no 
way to make price control completely pain- 
less. Perhaps, if there had been a way, we 
wouldn’t have had quite so much trouble 
the last 2 or 3 weeks. 

However, I still feel that with a good law 
and adequate funds to administer it, there 
is still a chance of keeping prices and rents 
reasonably stable, and to achieve the labor- 
management cooperation we need if we are 
going to get over the production hump this 
fall. 

I am very sorry to be leaving the program 
myself, even though it’s been a long, gruel- 
ing assignment. However, I felt that my 
resignation would help to clear the air and 
force a decision on the merits of the issue 
itself. The President showed tremendous 
courage in vetoing the bill as it was, and IF 
certainly hope that his action will help to 
bring about the kind of firm legislation that 
is needed if we are to accomplish the tasks 
ahead. 

No matter how it all comes out, I certainly 
trust that there will be no bitterness between 
the various groups in the economy who 
worked so well together during the war, 
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Any recriminations now would simply make 
it harder to work out the answers for the 
problems we face today. 
Again many thanks for the many times 
you have helped me out. 
Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES. 





The Solution of the National Housing 
Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON |. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress and the Government are valiantly 
trying to find ways to meet the demand 
for housing facilities for released war 
veterans. The acute shortage of build- 
ing material is felt in all lines of en- 
deaver and is seriously hampering the 
national reconversion plans. 

The need is the subject of many letters 
and communications being received by 
the Members of Congress. One of these 
communications and my reply thereto is 
inserted here: 


Tue Councit ror SoctAL ACTION 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHRiS- 
TIAN CHURCHES OF THE UNITED 
SrTaTes oF AMERICA, 

New York, N. Y., July 13, 1946. 
Hon. Compton I. Wurre, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHITE: As an expres- 
sion of its interest im the early passage of a 
national bill that would assure a housing pro- 
gram embracing the needs of families m all 
income groups, the General Council of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches 
adopted June 22, during the official biennium 
meeting of the denomimation, the following 
resolution which I have the pleasure to trans- 
mit to you: 

“We recommend the establishment of an 
adequate, comprehensive national redevelop- 
ment and housing policy in order that every 
family may have the advantages of decent, 
safe, healthful shelter available within its 
economic means; and we specifically endorse 
public housing as a method, within the 
framework of the capitalistic economy, of 
achieving the aforesaid policy.” 

The subsection of the general council 
which prepared the resolution approved in 
principle legislation known as S. 1592, the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft general housing bill, 
believing that its various provisions would be 
of greatest assistance to private enterprise in 
the fields of middle income home ownership 
and rentals. As you will note, public hous- 
ing as a method for meeting needs of the 
lowest income group was specifically endorsed. 

It may interest you to know that a major- 
ity of the delegates who recommended this 
resolution to the general counci? were lay- 
men and that a number of them are engaged 
in various building operations. The decision 
of the group was virtually unanimous, re- 
flecting the common judgment that the lack 
of shelter is one of the Nation’s greatest 
threats to family security and at the same 
time that Federal action is requisite. 

Members of the legislative committee join 
with me in expressing the hope that you will 
lend your personal imffuence to the passage 
of this measure, and at this time we should 
especially appreciate your requesting mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Committee 
to report favorably on the bill at once. 
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I shall be most happy to give you any fur- 
ther information that you may desire upon 
this appeal of our church to the Congress to 
enact this legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANCIS W. MCPEEK, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Council for Social Action, Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington D. C., July 16, 1946. 
Francis W. McPEEK, 

Chairman, Legislative Committee, Coun- 
cil for Social Action, Congregational- 
Christian Churches, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. McPEEK: I have your letter of 
July 13 embodying a resolution making 
certain recommendations as to the National 
Housing policy. 

I am old-fashioned enough to adhere to 
the social policies and business principles of 
personal initiative and free enterprise that 
has advanced our country to its present stage 
of development. 

Now there are 10,000,000 veterans that have 
been released from the Nation’s Armed 
Forces. many in dire need of housing. It 
appears the existing housing problem resolves 
itself into a case of “Let George do it.” 

This Nation has an ample supply of stand- 
ing timber, clay and stone for the manufac- 
ture of an abundance of building material. 
It has saw mills, brick yards, stone quarries, 
and the necessary facilities to manufacture 
a superabundance of building materials, and 
the transportation facilities to move the 
building material to any selected site for the 
construction of needed housing. 

The Army has put in the best part of the 
last 4 years in training a large number of our 
youth enlisted in the armed forces, now re- 
leased, in the arts and skills of building 
construction. 

Surely this Nation now has the manpower 
if those in need of housing were inclined to 
do what the American pioneers did in order 
to build the homes and communities of this 
great Nation—go into the woods and fell the 
trees, and bring out the logs to supply the 
sawmills, and man the mills to manufacture 
the lumber, and follow through by fabricat- 
ing the lumber and related building mate- 
rials into finished homes. 

As Charles M. Schwab said after World 
War I: “What America needs to do is to take 
off its coat, roll up its sleeves, and go to 
work.” 

As a southerner, it is my recollection that 
after the Civil War had left the whites to 
their own resources, we had a saying: “Root 
hog or die.” The southerners rooted with 
the result they present to you the South with 
all the development and abundance found 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line when 
World War II broke upon us to upset our 
national economy. 

Let us change our motto and say: Let those 
in need of housing go to the forest and man 
the mills and do the job of giving this Nation 
the housing facilities so urgently needed 
today. 

Sincerely yours, 
ComPTon I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





Two-Hour Walk-out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial in the New York Times of July 16, 
1946: 

TWO-HOUR WALK-OUT 


Walter Reuther has proposed that the 
800,000 members of the UAW leave their jobs 
in a 2-hour Nation-wide demonstration today 
in favor of a strong OPA. What will be ac- 
complished by such a walk-out? It will 
cause inconvenience to consumers and re- 
sult in a smaller volume of production. The 
automobile industry is now reported to be 
producing about 75,C00 cars a week. This 
is an hourly rate of almost 1,900 cars. A 
2-hour demonstration would, therefore, mean 
a reduction of about 3,800 cars in the num- 
ber produced. 

This action is in line with the theory 
adopted and skillfully publicized by Mr. 
Reuther that prices must remain rigidly 
controlled, even though wages are under no 
such control. In fact, Mr. Reuther has fa- 
vored strongly a policy of wage boosting 
by the Government, while the price line is 
held down. The wartime and postwar record 
of wages and prices reveals clearly the sub- 
stantial gains made by workers in manufac- 
turing industries. From January 1941 to 
date, average hourly earnings have risen 
more than 55 percent and weekly earnings 
more than 60 percent, while the cost of liv- 
ing has risen about 35 to 40 percent. 

Of course, it is true that living costs have 
risen since the last wage increase. This is 
not surprising, since these wage increases 
inflated costs so that even before the veto 
of the OPA bill the cost-of-living index was 
creeping upward slowly. But the increase in 
the cost of living since the beginning of 
1946, and even inclusive of the rise in the 
last 2 weeks, is still substantially smaller 
than the 15- to 18-percent increase in hourly 
wage rates granted in many key industries. 
The rise in living costs which has taken place 
in the past 2 weeks reflects largely the elimi- 
nation of subsidies and hence the shift of 
these costs from the taxpayer to the con- 
sumer. Certainly it is inaccurate to claim 
that this rise has wiped out the gains 
achieved by labor earlier this year. 





Veterans’ Benefits Under Readjustment 
Act, as Amended 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago we were thinking of millions of our 
young men and women as members of 
the armed forces. We think of them 
today as veterans, of whose future the 
Congress was thinking when, in 1944, it 
enacted the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. At the time it was originally 
adopted the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, of which I am a 
member, told Congress and the public it 
was experimental. It still is. Changes 
have been made. Possibly more are in 
store. 

Mr. Speaker, so the veterans of my 
district may know what benefits are pro- 
vided under this act, as amended, I take 
this opportunity to explain them in a 
general way. 

ELIGIBILITY 

To be eligible for any or all of these 

benefits the veteran must have been re- 
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leased from service under conditions 
other than dishonorable, and must either 
have served not less than 90 days between 
September 6, 1940, and the end of the 
war, or have been discharged for a sery. 
ice-connected disability. Rank in sery-. 
ice or age makes no difference. 
EDUCATION 


At any time within 4 years after dis. 
charge, or termination of the war, which. 
ever date is later—provided that all such 
programs must be completed before 9 
years after the end of the war—any 
eligible veteran may receive education 
for a period of 1 year plus the length of 
time he was in active service—between 
September 16, 1940, and the end of the 
war—with a maximum of 4 years. 

To continue for the full period for 
which he is eligible the veteran must 
meet the standards established by the 
school or institution in which he enrolls, 

The veteran may choose any approved 
school that will accept him, and the 
course he desires to study. He can go to 
school in any State, but the cost of trans- 
portation from his home to the schoo] is 
his own expense. 

The Federal Government pays for all 
books, supplies, and the customary tui- 
tion fees up to $500 per year. While in 
school he will be paid $65 per month, if 
single, $90 if married—or has depend- 
ents—for subsistence or living expenses. 
This is enough to help veterans help 
themselves, and there is no law or regu- 
lation against taking. outside work. In 
fact, we knew some outside work would 
be necessary to enable students to obtain 
the education they so much desire. 

This opportunity is not confined to 
ordinary schools or colleges. He may 
take short, intensive, more expensive, 
specialized courses, the maximum tuition, 
however, being limited to $500. He may 
elect to take vocational or apprentice 
training, in which case part of his main- 
tenance will come from the employer. 

Many veterans, while in_ service, 
learned the value of correspondence 
courses. These courses can now be pur- 
sued after return to a civilian status, but 
in this case he does not receive sub- 
sistence allowances. The cost of any such 
course will be established by contract, 
with a maximum limit of $500. 

Education may be commenced while 
on terminal leave, but no payment is al- 
lowed for living expenses until after the 
leave ends. 

These benefits, as of June 1, 1946, had 
been enjoyed by 839,454 veterans. As of 
the same date 1,576,273 additional appli- 
cacions had been approved. It has been 
most gratifying to receive reports from 
schools all over the country to the effect 
that returning veterans, with few excep- 
tions, are serious, energetic, and studious, 
ranking high in their classes. 

LOANS 


A veteran may apply for loans from 
nearly every type of lending agency. 
His honorable discharge is his certificate 
of eligibility. Other discharges must be _ 
passed upon by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Property loans may be at the figure 
negotiated with the lending agency, with 
the limitation that they may not exceed 
the reasonable value of the property, °F 














the appraisal of an experienced appraiser 
jiving in the community where the prop- 
erty is situated, employed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. _ 

Interest on loans is limited to 4 per- 
cent. Home loans may not run for more 
than 25 years, farm loans not over 40 
years, and business loans are limited to 
10 years. 

There are conditions that property on 
which loans are to be made must be suit- 
able for the purpose for which it is to 
be used—for a dwelling, for farming op- 
erations, or for a business location. It 
must also be shown in connection with 
loans for farms or for business that there 
is a reasonable likelihood that the vet- 
eran will succeed in his undertaking as 
a farmer or as a businessman. 

When the loan is finally completed the 
Government guarantees one-half—50 
percent—of the amount loaned, with a 
maximum guaranty of $4,000 on real- 
estate loans and of $2,000 on nonreal 
estate—chattel or personal property— 
loans. Thus a veteran is now eligible 
for the Government guaranty on an 
$8090 loan on real estate or a $4,000 loan 
for business. 

The veteran may obtain a loan for the 
purchase of property to be occupied as 
his home, or to make repairs, improve- 
ments, or alterations on a home he al- 
ready owns, 

The veteran may obtain a loan to pur- 
chase land, buildings, livestock, machin- 
ery, and supplies, if he anticipates en- 
gaging in farming. 

The veteran who seeks to enter busi- 
ness may obtain a loan to buy land, build- 
ings, supplies, tools, equipment, inven- 
tory, and stock in trade, or for the altera- 
tion of realty to be used in his business. 

Many regulations by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration must be changed, but no 
great delay is expected; and the new 
simplified procedure should speed up 
loans considerably and eliminate much 
red tape which has existed. 

This does not mean that any veteran 
can go into any bank or to any lending 
agency and get a loan up to $8,000 merely 
for the asking. He goes in as any other 
person and makes his deal. Of course, 
the lending agency and the Government 
want some reasonable assurances of the 
soundness of the loan—of the ability to 
repay it and of the value of the security. 

One hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand, one hundred and sixty-two loans 
for homes, farms, and business, totaling 
$819,139,000, have been guaranteed by 
June 21. July 1946 will find the billion- 
dollar mark passed. Of all these loans 
only 138 have defaulted, involving pay- 
ment of only $116,891; 1,181 loans for 
$1,630,670 have been paid up in full. 

This enviable record is a tribute to the 
veterans, proving them worthy of the 
trust placed in them whether in war or 
peace. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Assistance is provided in placing vet- 
rans on jobs, and in each State a vet- 
eran is on duty as placement officer to 
protect the interests of veterans. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


In the event a veteran, after comply- 
ing with State law relating to registra- 
tion for work, cannot obtain employ- 
ment, he may receive $20 per week un- 
employment allowance—for not to ex- 
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ceed, however, 52 weeks. The period for 
receipt of this benefit is fixed by length 
of service—24 weeks for the first 90 days 
in service, and 4 weeks for each month of 
service beyond 90 days. In other words, 
10 months or more of service entitles a 
veteran to the maximum. j 

Restrictions are rigid enough to dis- 
courage “gold-bricking” and prevent 
duplication. : 

If a veteran goes out as his own boss in 
business, a profession, or on a farm, an 
allowance is provided to bring his net 
income up to $100 per month, with a 
limit of 12 monthly payments. Appli- 
cation for this benefit must be made 
within 2 years after discharge or the end 
of the war, whichever is the later date. 

One million seven hundred and sixty- 
six thousand four hundred and twenty- 
eight veterans had found it necessary by 
June 30, 1946, to use this benefit in solv- 
ing their problems of readjustment, with 
a total payment of $925,982,197, an aver- 
age of $524 for each unemployed veteran. 
About 300,000 self-employed veterans 
have sought this aid. 

HOSPITALS 


Despite scarcity of materials and in- 
creased costs, hospitals are being built 
and improved, raising our hopes of elimi- 
nating shortages in bed spaces in the 


near future. 
APPLIANCES 


Veterans needing artificial appliances 
can obtain them, with training in their 
use, and the payment of necessary travel 
in connection therewith. 

Veterans suffering the loss of a leg, 
or the use thereof, are now eligible for 
“conveyances.” 

Under recent regulations veterans us- 
ing appliances are issued an identifica- 
tion card which authorizes them to re- 
ceive, wherever they may be, a new ap- 
pliance immediately, if the old one is 
damaged beyond repair, or to have im- 
mediate repairs made without awaiting 
special authorization from the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


As amended, Americans who served 
with our allies may receive benefits here- 
under if they now live in the United 
States and have not applied for or re- 
ceived similar benefits from the nation 
with whose Army service was rendered. 

The Veterans’ Administration is given 
full power to obtain space by building, 
purchase, or lease. 

Section 1505 of the original act pro- 
vided that in the event any payment in 
the nature of adjusted compensation is 
later authorized, benefits and payments 
received, including payments made by 
the Government on defaulted loans, un- 
der the act were to be deducted from 
such compensation. This section has 
now been repealed. However, this re- 
peal is not to be construed as a promise 
or assurance that, in order to avoid in- 
equalities, such action may not be taken 
by a future Congress. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


At the time the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act was amended, Public Law 
16, Seventy-eighth Congress, which re- 
lates solely to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities, was liberalized. 
Veterans with service-connected disa- 
bilities, to whom we owe our greatest 
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obligations, are given training and edu- 
cation to help them overcome physical 
handicaps and enable them to become 
self-supporting. 

Payments for these men and women 
while in training have been too low. 
These disabled veterans will now re- 
ceive—in addition to all training ex- 
penses—$105 if single; $115 with a de- 
pendent—wife, child, or parent. Ten 
dollars per month is allowed for one 
child, $7 for each additional child, and 
an allowance of $15 for a dependent 


parent. 
CONCLUSION 


This presentation must necessarily 
just hit the high spots. For detailed in- 
formation inquire of the nearest Veter- 
ans’ Administration office, the local posts 
of the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American 
Veterans, the Regular Veterans Associ- 
ation, Order of the Purple Heart, or 
other veterans’ organizations, the Red 
Cross, or the State veterans’ representa- 
tive. 

If you prefer, write Errett P. Scrivner, 
316 House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., who is in Washington to serve the 
veterans and their families. 





Second Class Opportunities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, we are ap- 
proaching a time when Congress will 
recess, possibly for the rest of the year. 
A considerable number of important 
pieces of legislation have not yet been 
considered. A proper social-security bill, 
many national health measures, and a 
minimum-wage bill are among those 
that have not been put on the House Cal- 
endar, and I am particularly disappoint- 
ed that legislative maneuvers have pre- 
vented this Congress from passing ade- 
quate legislation on the subject of fair 
employment practices. 

I had not been in Congress much over 
a month before I fulfilled a promise made 
to the people of my district and spoke 
out definitely in favor of FEPC. On Feb- 
ruary 23, 1945, I made the following 
Statement: 

Mr. Speaker, there is now pending in the 
House H. R. 2232, a bil) to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 
Its purpose is to put into form of permanent 
law that equality of opportunity to work, 
and to achieve a decent standard of living 
which I had always supposed to be one of the 
foundations of our great Republic, and which 
is certainly essentiul to the unity, strength, 
and health of our future. 

You will note that I stress the word oppor- 
tunity. I do not believe it is the Nation's 
function to guarantee the comforts and hap- 
piness of its citizens, but I do sincerely be- 
lieve that our Constitution directs us to pre- 
serve for all our people the chance to work, 
live, and pursue happiness, free from dis- 
crimination, prejudice, or improper control 
from any source. 

Mr. Speaker, the very nature of American- 
ism is the protection of the vital rights of 
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minorities, both with respect to their polit- 
ical freedom, and their rights as individuals 
to live self-respecting lives. Among those 
important minorities are 13,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who are Negroes. Seven hundred thou- 
sand of them now serve in the armed forces, 
and millicns are producing in our war plants. 
The future of these Americans depends 
largely on the wisdom with which we now act. 

I, for one, will welcome the opportunity 
to support the bill. I hope that history may 
record that the Seventy-ninth Congress was 
responsible for this great social advance in 
America. 


It is apparent that the hope I then 
expressed is not going to be realized. The 
Seventy-ninth Congress is not going to 
be given the opportunity of even voting 
on this question. 

Quite early in the session the House 
Committee on Labor favorably reported 
H. R. 2232, “A bill to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry.” 
A similar bill in the Senate was likewise 
favorably reported by a vote of 12 to 5. 
Every Republican Member except one 
voted in favor of this legislation. How- 
ever, parliamentary maneuvers have 
since killed FEPC, and those maneuvers 
have reflected no credit on Congress or 
the rules under which we operate. If 
and when we pass a bill to reorganize the 
procedures in Congress, I hope we will 
prevent the recurrence of this year’s 
spectacle. In the Senate, the bill was 
prevented from reaching a vote by a 
filibuster conducted by southern Demo- 
crats for nearly a month, which not only 
killed the bill, but prevented the Senate 
of the United States from transacting 
any public business of consequence for 
that length of time, In the House, the 
bill has never reached the floor even for 
debate, .ecause of refusal of the Rules 
Committee—by a majority of one, again 
a Democrat—to grant a rule for its con- 
sideration. 

Notwithstanding the action of the 
Rules Committee, proponents of FEPC, of 
which I was one, continued their efforts 
to have the legislation considered on a 
Calendar Wednesday. By the device of 
forcing constant roll calls on nonessen- 
tial matters, again a small group of 
southern Democrats—what Woodrow 
Wilson might have called a “little group 
of willful men’”—have succeeded in pre- 
venting the House from considering 
FEPC and again, as in the Senate, have 
succeeded in wasting a day a week of the 
time of the House since May 15. Despite 
the crowded and unfinished calendar of 
work which the House of Representatives 
had to do, persistent and continuous mo- 
tions were made to adjourn, motions 
which were resisted, I am glad to say, by 
95 percent of the Republican Members 
of the House. 

Nevertheless, the tactics were success- 
ful in keeping FEPC off the floor, and 
there is no hope for the legislation, in 
my opinion, unless we change the polit- 
ical complexion of the Housr, as well as 
its antiquated rules of procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, FEPC, which existed 
under Presidential decree, died on June 
30, 1946. In its letter of resignation 
addressed to the President, the Commit- 
tee said: 

The Committee’s wartime experience shows 
that in the majority of cases discriminatory 
practices by employers and unions can be 


reduced or eliminated by simple negotiation 
when the work of the negotiator is backed 
up by firm and explicit national policy. 

FEPC unsolved cases show that Executive 
authority is not enough to insure compliance 
in the face of stubborn opposition. Only 
legislative authority will insure compliance 
in the small number of cases in which em- 
ployees or unions or both refused, after nego- 
tiation, to abide by the national policy of 
nondiscrimination. 

Studies made by and for the Committee 
since VJ-day show that the wartime gains 
of colored, Mexican-American, and Jewish 
workers are being dissipated through an un- 
checked revival of discriminatory practices. 
The future status of minority-group workers 
depends, the Committee believes, on the 
course of action to be taken by the Congress 
relative to the passage of Federal fair-em- 
ployment legislation. 


There are no requirements for fair- 
employment practices now, and there 
will be none until Congress acts. The 
work that the Committee did, even with 
its limited authority, was important. It 
is reported that during its 5 years of 
existence it settled 5,000 cases, including 
40 strikes caused by racial differences. 

It must also be remembered that 
minority groups among war veterans are 
meeting difficulties in school apprentice 
training and loans, often as the result 
of racial discrimination. 

I have been and remain convinced that 
minority groups in excess of 20,000,000 
in our couutry, including not less than 
13,000,000 Americans who are Negroes 
are entitled to protection in their job 
opportunities. If the fight cannot be 
won in the Seventy-ninth Congress it 
must be won in the Ejightieth, and we 
must put an end to practices which pre- 
vent the Congress from having at least 
the opportunity of passing on this im- 
portant question of broad national 
policy. It can never be accomplished 
under our present leadership or with our 
present rules. 





Price Control of Grain Means More 
Black-Marketing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of a tele- 
gram from an experienced grain dealer 
in the wheat-growing section of Okla- 
homa. He has had 30 years’ experience 
in buying, handling, and selling grain. 
His experience undoubtedly qualifies him 
as a witness on the subject of restoration 
of price controls on grain. The people 
of my section would rather trust his 
judgment than that of some theoretical 
“New Dealocrat.” Here is what he says 
in a telegram addressed to me under date 
of July 13, 1946: 

We understand Monday House will start 
consideration price-control legislation. In 
your vote on this legislation you face one of 
gravest responsibilities your career. Based 
on 80 years’ experience grain and milling 
business, our sincere judgment is that if ceil- 
ings reimposed on grain and grain products 
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the blackest and most disreputable market 
will immediately return and largest portion 
of milling and grain trade will be shut down 
and only operations that will continue wij 
be those black-market operators who always 
make unconscionable profits from Govern. 
ment regulations that are impractical. yot. 
ing for price controls on grains and grain 
products means voting for black markets and 
higher prices than will exist under open com- 
petition. You are practical man and we 
earnestly urge you do all you can to defeat 
further price control on grain and grain prod- 
ucts. We assure you the man who does legis. 
late these controls back on grain and grain 
products will have to bear responsibility for 
chaotic and disgraceful aftermath that wij] 
inevitably follow. We fully realize many in. 
dividuals are asking you for price controls, 
They are very sincere but they do not realize 
Uncle Sam has been paying their grocery bills 
through subsidies and they are too inexperi- 
enced in workings of economics to under- 
stand the inevitability of black market re- 
turning if price controls on agricultural 
products extended and the extent to which 
they as individuals will suffer. All chance for 
effective price control was lost when President 
Truman vetoed the recent bill. 
D. W. Moxon, Manager. 





Some Facts About a Famous Disease 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Star, the official organ of 
the patients of the United States Marine 
Hospital, Carville, La., of which Mr. Stan- 
ley Stein is editor, entitled “Further 


Facts”: 
FURTHER FACTS 


Despite the fact that among the many 
leprosaria scattered throughout the world 
thousands of well workers, religious and lay, 
have been in daily association with the pa- 
tients, the incidence of infection is very small. 
In some of these cases reasonable doubt 
existed as to whether the individual ac- 
quired the infection in the leprosarium. 
This is especially true when the infested per- 
son is a native of a section of the country 
where the disease occurs frequently, or when 
the disease is known to have existed in the 
family. During its 51 years of existence, hun- 
dreds of persons from neighboring commun!- 
ties have been employed at the Carville Lep- 
rosarium as plumbers, painters, cafeteria 
help, clerical workers, laboratory technicians, 
etc. With but one possible exception (a na- 
tive of this endemic section) not a single 
member of the personnel has contracted the 
disease. This is a remarkable record, con- 
sidering that this hospital is located almost 
within the heart of the most endemic sec- 
tion of the most endemic State in the 
Union, and one would expect more cases to 
develop by sheer coincidence. What tuber- 
culosis sanatorium can point to such a rec- 
ord? 

Facts, based on actual experience over 4 
long period of years (the most ‘valid scien- 
tific yardstick), furnish indubitable proof of 
the remoteness of the communicability of 
Hansen’s Disease. 

The transmission of the disease is the big 
problem in Hansen’s. Once that is deter- 
mined, the 6,000-year-old practice of impris- 
oning a person for life because he happens to 
be sick will be done away with. 
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Hansen's is not included in the list of 
yarantinable diseases In New York State 
and patients in that State are subject to no 
restrictions. (1 down, 47 to go.) 

since Hansen's isolation of the baccilus, 
hundreds of attempts have been made to 
grow it in artificial media, but to date none 
of these have successfully met the require- 
ment for proof, and all attempted inocula- 
tions of animals have been unsuccessful to 
the same extent. No scientist in more than 
145 recorded cases has been able to infect 
himself or other human volunteers, by at- 
tempted inoculation of the germ. 

In 1874, G. Armauer Hansen, a Norwegian 
physician, announced his discovery of the 
germ which causes the disease. In appear- 
ance and size it closely resembles the germ 
which causes tuberculosis, the tubercle ba- 
cillus. In single organisms it is impossible 
for the “laboratory” to distinguish between 
the two germs. 

A man or woman may remain in perfect 
health for years after contracting Hansen's 
disease. Half the patients now at Carville 
could sit unnoted in any social gathering. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I am also including a letter 
from Assistant Surgeon General R. C. 
Williams, of the United States Public 
Health Service, to Mr. Paul A. Strachan, 
president, American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, and an article 
authorized by the Public Health Service, 
entitled “Medical and Social Aspects of 
Hansen’s Disease”: 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, July 3, 1946. 
Mr. Pauw A. STRACHAN, 

President, American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. STRACHAN: Your letter of May 29, 
1946, addressed to Dr. G. H. Faget, medical 
officer in charge, Unitéd States Marine Hos- 
pital, Carville, La., has been forwarded to 
this office in order that the statement pre- 
pared by Dr. Faget concerning the medical 
and social aspects of Hansen's disease may be 
reviewed and approved. 

The Public Health Service is, of course, in- 
terested in programs to aid the physically 
handicapped, and particularly any such pro- 
gram which would take into consideration 
persons afflicted with Hansen’s disease. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the enclosed statement 
prepared by Dr. Faget will be of some as- 
sistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. C. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Surgeon General, Bureau 
of Medical Services. 


MEDICAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HANSEN’S 
DISEASE 

Hansen’s disease (leprosy) is a communi- 
cable disease caused by a germ which closely 
resembles the tubercle bacillus. It seems 
less communicable than tuberculosis. 

Hansen's disease is a chronic disease which 
attacks more men than women in this coun- 
try in the proportion of two and one-half 
men for every woman. Patients hospitalized 
at the nationa) leprosarium average 35 years 
of age on admission and have had the dis- 
ease about 5 years prior to admission. As 
\ general rule, therefore, the patient who 
is admitted for treatment is a breadwinner, 
who is thus separated from his family. Even 
the admission of a mother is a terrible blow 
to the family, particularly if the children 
are young. Leprosy being a chronic disease 
for which there is as yet no specific cure, the 
«verage patient remains under treatment for 
many years and often for life. 

The family is left to shift for itself and 
often must rely upon State welfare funds 
for the necessities of life. 

Hansen's is a family disease. It is not itself 
hereditary, but the germ is passed from one 
generation to another, Children are more 
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susceptible than adults. A special lack of 
resistance in children seems to be an in- 
herited characteristic. To separate the 
parent from the children protects them. 
There is greater likelihood of secondary cases 
in the family if living conditions in the 
household are not satisfactory. Financial 
distress causes overcrowding, poor sanitary 
home conditions, and undernutrition. These 
are all predisposing factors to leprosy. 

Furthermore, mental unrest on the part 
of the patient due to worries over his fam- 
ily’s financial distress obstructs the most 
efficient medical treatment and frequently 
results in advance of the disease. Also worry 
over the family is one of the chief causes 
o* patients leaving the leprosarium against 
medical advice. 

Hansen's is a mutilating disease. Often, 
when the disease finally reaches the arrested 
stage and the patient is no longer a menace 
to the public and ready for discharge, he is so 
debilitated that he is physically unable to 
earn a decent living for himself and family. 
The disabilities que to the disease are the 
results of anesthesia of the hands and feet, 
atrophy of muscles of the extremities, con- 
traction of the fingers, and bone absorption 
in fingers and toes. Such hands are perma- 
nently disabled for any skilled labor. Such 
feet are often distorted and unable to sup- 
port the patient at any ambulatory occupa- 
tion. Furthermore, even patients who are 
discharged with little or no recognizable dis- 
ability may carry the stigmata associated 
with leprosy in the public mind with them. 
Such individuals encounter difficulties in ob- 
taining suitable employment at any trade 
or profession where past references are re- 
quired. To say that they spent the last few 
years at the National Leprosarium will in 
most instances eliminate them from con- 
sideration for desirable employment. 

Thus Hansen's disease patients may there- 
fore be included in the handicapped group. 
Mention should also be made here of the 
fact that this disease leads to blindness in a 
considerable percentage of patients. 

Much good from a public health stand- 
point would accrue from financial assistance 
to each victim of Hansen's disease. At present 
there are 1,000 or more patients at large 
slowly propagating the disease to the 
healthy. If, whenever one of these patients 
were isolated at the National Leprosarium, he 
received adequate financial assistance, many 
more patients would be induced to apply 
voluntarily for admission. The larger the 
number hospitalized, the smaller the yearly 
crop of new cases. Hence the eventual eradi- 
cation of the disease. 

Financial assistance would deter abscond- 
ing since such absconders would forfeit their 
compensation. Assistance to the patients’ 
families might also prevent development of 
new cases by bettering their home living 
conditions. 

At present the United States Public Health 
Service employs 112 patients as attendants. 
This is considered as beneficial occupational 
therapy besides giving the patient some fi- 
nancial assistance for the useful work they 
accomplish. Patients who are too sick or 
crippled are not employed. 





A Plea for Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “A Plea 
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for Justice” delivered by Rabbi L. Hauf- 
man at Pargo, N. Dak., on July 8, 1946, 
on the occasion of the National Prayer 
for Palestine. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


At this twilight hour we gather to pray 
unto our Father in Heaven, to call unto Him 
in our anguish and pain, in our disappoint- 
ment and resentment. “A-nei-nu” (answer 
us, O Lord, answer us, for we are in great 
trouble). 

Never before have we been so shamefully 
degraded and betrayed as in this hour. To 
be sure, Jewish life for the last 2,000 years 
has not been a “bed of roses,” for in every 
generation there have been those who have 
risen to destroy us. From the day Rome 
desclated the land of Judea, demolished Jeru- 
salem, burned the temple, and drove our 
ancestors captive before them—our people 
have lived in a virtual captivity both dark 
and cruel. 

Innocent Jewish blood was shed in every 
land of the Old World and in every century, 
whether the enemy was one of the fanatical 
Mohammedans or the equally unmerciful 
executioners of the Spanish Inquisition. The 
River Rhine flowed with Jewish blood from 
the cities of Mayence, Worms, and Frankfort, 
as did the Vistula, Don, and Dnieper in Po- 
land and Russia. Each succeeding page of 
Israel’s history added more and more names 
to the roll of men, women, and children who 
died “Al Kiddush Hashem” (for the sanctity 
of God’s name). 

The climax, the ultimate in cruelty, we 
ourselves witnessed in our day, when only 
yesterday, so to speak, we saw the deliberate 
attempt of the Nazis to obliterate the name 
of Israel from the face of the earth. 

Yet, tragic as these centuries were, we had 
our consolation. If we had our torturers, we 
also had our rescuers; if we had our enemies, 
we also had our friends. If Spain drove us 
out, Holland welcomed us with open arms. 
If France and Germany pogromized the chil- 
dren of Israel, thousands fled to Poland and 
Russia, where they found refuge. And when 
those countries too turned against our peo- 
ple Israel, the Wanderer of the Ages, mi- 
grated to the New World. 

Then came the time when the hopes and 
dreams engendered by 2,000 years of wan- 
dering, when the fervent prayers of our 
sacred literature, were crystallized into the 
one thought of “Shivas Zion” (the return to 
the land of our fathers). That desire to re- 
turn became a driving urge, a burning pas- 
sion, in the hearts of our people. 

Thousands upon thousands of our best 
sons came to Palestine to rebuild it anew, 
drain its swamps, reforest its barren hills, 
reclaim its soil. Many fulfilled the words 
of the Psalmist—they sowed with “tears, 
sweat, and blood.” Churchill was not the 
first to recognize the meaning of that phrase. 
Our pioneers in Palestine fulfilled those words 
years before Churchill’s ascent to the pre- 
miership of the empire Many of these 
pioneers, our sons, died in the attempt to 
make this neglected wasteland a place for 
human habitation. 

But the tragedy of our day lies in the fact 
that those friends in whom we placed our 
confidence, the leaders of that nation pro- 
fessing to be God-fearing, Bible-loving, pious, 
and divinely-inspired—the British—and 
that party which we hoped would some day 
be the steward of the great commonwealth 
of nations—the British Labor Party—both 
have so brazenly betrayed us! 

Only a year ago in the spring this party, in 
conference assembled, pledged—so to speak— 
its word, faith, and honor to uphold the just 
claims of the Jewish people relating to 
Palestine and adopted a resolution in favor 
of the Jewish commonwealth even on both 
sides of the Jordan. No sooner had this party 
come into power than, like the cupbearer of 
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Pharaoh in the Bible tale, it forgot all its 
pious resolutions “Va-yish-ko-chai-hoo.” 

Now when after V-day the remnant of Hit- 
ler’s victims still languish in the displaced 
persons camps with no place to flee except to 
Palestine; and after the President of the 
United States solemnly and sincerely re- 
quested that—for the present at least— 
100,000 of these unfortunates be admitted 
into Eretz Yisroel (which resolution was 
unanimously recommended by the Joint 
Anglo-American Inquiry Commission)—the 
political leaders of the empire “upon which 
the sun never sets” are found deliberately 
pursuing a policy of negation and frustra- 
tion. 

In order to justify this betrayal, the Pales- 
tine government—with the blessings of the 
modern Balak and Belaam twins (Atlee and 
Bevin)—set out on a chase for hidden arms. 
They contended that the Jewish settlement 
was armed to the teeth, ready to pounce upon 
the British Empire. So the full power of 
that empire (tanks, armored cars, infantry, 
airplanes) was unleashed against the peace- 
ful agricultural Jewish settlements in Pales- 
tine and the cities of Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. 

When did this happen? The day was 
Saturday, June 29, the peaceful day of rest 
for the Jewish people—a day that will go 
dewn “in infamy” alongside Pearl Harbor. 
Simultaneously, the Jewish leaders of Pales- 
tine were unceremoniously arrested as dan- 
gerous individuals. One of these “danger- 
ous men” was Rabbi Judah Leib Fishman, 
age 71, who was awakened in the early hours 
of the morning and “persuaded” to ride in 
a truck—thereby desecrating the Sabbath— 
by a blow from a British soldier, a soldier 
who in this manner felt he was defending the 
empire. 

Thousands of others were arrested, men 
whose sons gave their lives at Tobruk, El 
Alamein, Eritrea, Ethiopia, etc., infiltrating 
into the Nazi lines in North Africa and hold- 
ing the bridges of Syria to prevent their sur- 
render to the enemy. All this for the sake 
of holding the lifeline of the empire! 

Not since the days of Rome has Jewish 
Palestine suffered so unjustly. We can truth- 
fully say with Jeremiah, “The ways of Zion 
do mourn.” Agricultural settlements which 
had bloomed 10 days previous are in ruins; 
Tel Aviv is a beleaguered city; the offices of 
the Jewish Agency (the legally recognized 
representative of world Jewry as far as Pales- 
tine is concerned) is in shambles; the lead- 
ers of the Yishuv are imprisoned; the people 
bewildered. 

What can be done? As righteous people 
and citizens of the United States, we can 
and must take two steps: First, we must 
turn to our God and pray. “Behold, oh Lord, 
what has befallen us,” for the Guardian of 
Israel “sleepeth not nor slumbereth.” Sure- 
ly if we be worthy He will take up the cause 
of our martyrs since time immemorial as 
well as of today. Let us pour forth our hearts 
unto Him in fervent supplication and peti- 
tion Him, the healer of all mankind, to heal 
Israel’s wounds so our people may not perish 
from the earth. 

Second, with the help of God, let us cry out 
unto the world. It may not be a Voice in 
the wilderness. If there exists but one iota 
of nobility in the universe, if the world has 
not yet completely bartered its soul for oil, 
raw materials, and markets, there will be 
men and women who will recognize the jus- 
tice of our cause and will come to our aid. 

Let the conscience of the world be awak- 
ened so the martyr par excellence—Israel— 
who has found no rest even unto today, to- 
gether with Palestine, that one island of light 
in the sea of a dark present, may receive sur- 
cease for its woes and balm for its troubled 
heart. We call out unto the diplomats and 
the architects of the world’s future, “Re- 
lease the leaders of Palestinian Jewry lan- 
guishing now in prison. Cease the ruthless 
destruction of Jewish property in the land 


of our fathers. Admit immediately the min- 
imum of 100,000 Jewish refugees into the 
Holy Land as requested by President Truman 
and recommended by the Joint Anglo- 
American Inquiry Commission.” We call 
out to the gentlemen of the conference halls, 
“Gentlemen, open your hearts unto the suf- 
fering sons of Israel and grant them their 
cherished corner of the earth’s surface which 
they may call their home and where they may 
be freely rehabilitated. With the help of 
God, permit them to help create and uphold 
a world based on righteousness, justice, and 
loving kindness, which principles—as the 
prophets of old enunciated—represent the 
only salvation for the children of man and 
the sons of God.” 





Opportunity for 5,000,000 


“Dirt Foresters” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following statement: 
OPPORTUNITY FOR 5,000,000 “Dirt FORESTERS” 


(Based on an interview with Congressman 
FranK E. Hook, of Michigan, by Ellery 
Foster, research director, International 
Woodworkers of America, CIO) 


Millions of ordinary people who love to 
work with trees and wildlife will have the 
chance to do it and make it pay when the 
Hook bill, H. R. 6221, or similar legislation, 
is passed. 

Forestry has been shrouded in too much 
mystery, as far as the ordinary person is con- 
cerned. Actually there is nothing more com- 
plicated about it than gardening or farming 
once a person gets the hang of it. And for- 
estry can be practiced on a half acre or 10 
acres, or a “forty” or “eighty” of woodland. 
You don’t need to be a lumber baron with 
a million acres to get all the thrills and sat- 
isfactions of growing and tending a real for- 
est of your own. The necessary investment 
is less than in a small farm. Another advan- 
tage is that most forestry work can be 
planned to fit in with your slack time. It 
isn’t regimented by seasons like farm crops 
and by chore time, like livestock and poultry 
raising. 

PARTRIDGE AND QUAIL IN YOUR OWN FOREST 


In fact, dirt forestry can be the answer 
to many a city person’s land hunger with- 
out making him a slave either to crop sea- 
sons or to livestock. Just think of having 
partridge and quail in your own woodlot in- 
stead of merely watching the squirrels climb 
trees in a public park. 

Forestry can also be a profitable and pleas- 
ant side line for farmers, and a full-time 
business for those who want to go into it on 
a larger scale. 


DIRT FORESTRY NEEDED TO SOLVE NATIONAL 
LUMBER AND FOREST PROBLEMS 


These bright prospects for people who like 
outdoor work tie right in with one of our big, 
unsolved national problems—forest conser- 
vation for abundant lumber production and 
for all the other public and private values 
which forests can yield. American forests 
are owned in tracts which fit the specifica- 
tions for all of these different sized opera- 
tions. They are owned by more than 5,000,000 
people. About 70 percent of the privately 
owned forest land is in holdings of 5,000 acres 
or less. The greater part Of these 5,000,000 
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tracts are modest holdings, ranging from 
few acres to a few hundred. 

These many small and medium parcels of 
forest land have great possibilities, not only 
for growing good commercial timber, but at 
the same time producing more wildlife for 
sportsmen and nature lovers, Providing en. 
joyable forest outings for the public, pro- 
ducing many minor forest products, yielding 
forage for livestock, protecting the soil from 
washing and helping to regulate and con. 
serve water supplies. 

What needs to be done to make forests 
yield these benefits in abundance and con. 
tinually is a good job of practical “dirt for. 
estry.” That means such things as thinning 
and weeding stands of young trees and brush 
planting trees, yes, and wildlife food and 
cover plants, as well, in openings and on 
deforested lands, selective logging when 
trees are harvested, control of forest in. 
sects and tree diseases, clearing fire breaks, 
and having some simple forest fire fighting 
tools on hand and knowing how to use them. 
That kind of work is real dirt forestry, 

Not nearly enough such work is being done, 
and there hasn’t been. That is one of the 
big reasons why lumber is so scarce today 
and will get scarcer in the future unless we 
have more dirt forestry. 


FOREST OWNERS NEED HELP 

Worried over the shortage of lumber for 
housing the returning GI's, Congressman 
Hook searched for the answer to why there 
is so little real forestry, and he found them, 
They are, in the main, three. One is that 
dirt forestry requires technical know-how, 
which most of the 5,000,000 forest owners 
don’t yet have. Second, is that forestry 
work frequently doesn’t yield a return until 
several years—in the case of tree planting, 
many years. A larger part of the small and 
medium forest owners don’t have an income 
to support them while they perform work— 
and invest money, that will not yield a re- 
turn until several years later. Third, is that 
some forestry work, like making the forests 
produce more wildlife or improving them for 
public forest recreation, is difficult to re- 
turn into private income. The owner who 
tries to cash in on these forest values finds 
himself unpopular with a public grown up 
in the American tradition of free access to 
forests. 

The lack of dirt forestry isn’t all that the 
progressive Michigan Congressman looked 
into. He also studied Government and in- 
dustry figures on sawmilling and lumber 
manufacture, and found a great need—and 
opportunity—to increase production by in- 
troducing more efficient production methods 
and using more of the wood which the in- 
dustry now wastes. In that way production 
could be increased to aid in meeting today’s 
urgent housing needs without increasing the 
drain on our forests. In fact, Hoox found 
a scientific forestry and wood utilization pro- 
gram could increase the output of needed 
wood products for today, and at the same 
time speed the growth of wood for the future 
harvests. 

But let’s get back to the dirt forestry. 
That’s the thing about the interviéw with 
Congressman Hook which caught our fancy 
most. It appeals so much to the American 
love of the outdoors and of a life spent 
partly in our wonderful forests. 

WOULD EXTEND FARM AIDS TO FORESTRY 

Congressman Hoox’s bill, H. R. 6221, would 
tackle the real reasons why we have s0 little 
genuine forestry on most of our forest lands. 
It would do the job with methods that have 
proved successful in upping food production 
and conserving our precious soil resources. 
Those methods, of course, are Government 
assistance to producers: expert assistance in 
improving production methods and market- 
ing the crop, and financial aid for both pro- 
duction and conservation, 
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The Hook bill takes major features of the 
farm program and applies them to the prob- 
lem of the 5,000,000 forest owners and oper- 
ators. When such a forestry program is set 
up, the would-be dirt forester could get help 
from trained forestry experts in acquiring 
the most up-to-date know-how of forestry 
practices best suited to the soil and growth 
conditions of his own particular patch of 
woods. That is the same sort of expert help 
the dirt farmer can now get from Govern- 
ment farm experts and soil conservationists. 

When it comes to financial aids, the Hock 
pill calls for “forest conservation practice 
payments” in the same way that the farm 
program now provides soil conservation pay- 
ments. 

Under this part of the scheme, a trained 
forester would help the dirt forester make 
plans for his forestry operations for the 
year. These might include any of the kinds 
of forestry work listed earlier in this article 
or others of similar nature. Upon completion 
of the work, the dirt forester woukd receive 
a check from Uncle Sam paying part of the 
cost of that work. It would be the same kind 
of check which most farmers now receive 
each year as the public’s share of the cost 
of doing the vital soil conservation job, which 
is planned to fit the individual farm by dirt 
farmers and Government farm experts work- 
ing together. 

Part of the payment might be made in 
“kind” instead of cash. For example, it 
might be the use of a tree-planting machine 
owned by the Government or hired from a 
third party at Government expense. Or, it 
might be the services of a trained forester 
and forest soils expert in making a detailed 
survey, map and forest management plan 
for the forest. Or any one of a number of 
spec'al items or specialized services needed 
in protecting, developing and managing a 
forest. 

The amount of payment an _ individual 
dirt forester could earn under this plan 
would depend on the size of his forest and 
the amount of work he would agree to do. 
The small owner would be able to get some- 
what more than the large in proportion to 
the size of his holdings, the same as in the 
present farm program. A top limit would 
be placed on the amount that could be paid 
to any individual in any State, again the 
same as in the farm program. The present 
limit is $10,000. To earn that much, an in- 
dividual would have to do a great deal of 
forestry work on a big area of forest, amount- 
ing to full time work of several people. 

Other kinds of financial aid would be 
provided as well, but none of it represents 
anything new or radical in American life. 
The Hook bill would simply broaden the 
present farm credit, crop insurance and ten- 
ant purchase loan programs to make forest 
owners and operators eligible for the same 
kind of aids that farmers have been getting 
for years. Under those programs a would- 
be dirt forester—say, a veteran who likes and 
understands the woods—could get a loan to 
buy a moderate-sized forest of his own. For- 
est owners and operators could get produc- 
tion and other kinds of credit at reasonable 
rates, the same as farmers now do. 

Another feature of the plan is a system 
of permanent forest roads, similar to our 
farm-to-market road system, opening up 
tracts of forest which are now isolated and 
stagnant for lack of roads. Such roads are 
needed quick so that mature and over- 
crowded trees can be harvested for lumber 
to help meet the present housing shortage. 


TYPICALLY AMERICAN APPROACH TO PROBLEM 


Here is the kind of program that tackles 
our snarled-up forestry and log production 
problems in a typically American way. Un- 
der the program, most of our forest land 
would continue to be privately owned, in 
small and medium-sized tracts, the same as 


most 


t of our farm lands. 
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Forest owners and operators would get 
the kind of aid they need to develop their 
forests into something they could take pride 
in and make an income from. “Dirt for- 
estry” would provide a great new outlet for 
land-hungry and forest-loving people. For 
many people it would take the place of 
farming opportunities which are becoming 
fewer as mechanization reduces the number 
of people needed on farms. 

Many of the 5,000,000 dirt foresters would 
be part-timers, such as the 3,000,000 farmers 
whose farm wocdlands add up to one third 
of our total commercial forest acreage. 

While these opportunities for enjoyable 
and satisfying work in developing and man- 
aging one’s own forest will have great appeal 
for many outdoor-loving people, the chief 
purpose of the bill, of course, is to make our 
forests serve better in meeting the needs of 
all of us. In that respect the program will 
mean dependable supplies of trees for our 
logging industries, and supplies of logs for 
all the industries which depend on wood as 
their raw material. That, of course, means 
stable communities—no more ghost lumber 
towns. It also means the chance for loggers 
to realize their dream of permanent homes 
in good communities and commuting to work 
over good roads: No more logging camps. 
And the kind of logger who likes to be a 
“stump rancher” could become a “dirt for- 
ester” if he so chose. The plan means all 
the many benefits that weli-managed forests 
can yield to the community and the Nation. 


FOREST CONTROL SIMILAR TO SWEDEN'S 


To protect the public in its stake in the 
forests, and in its investments in aiding the 
dirt forester, the bill provides a limited kind 
of regulation over the dirt forester. This part 
of the bill is simply to restrain over-eager 
individuals from destroying or badly damag- 
ing a forest by clear cutting or “high grad- 
ing” to make a quick profi’ This part of the 
plan is patterned after the successful Swedish 
system where a trained forester must go into 
the woods ahead of the logging crew to desig- 
nate the trees which may be cut, and the 
vigorous, healthy ones which must be left to 
grow for the future. The assistance pro- 
vided by the bill includes the services of 
trained foresters to do that important job. 
That kind of control would apply only to 
commercial logging (for money profit). No 
attempt would be made to regulate cutting 
of wood for use on the farm or in the home, 
like fuel wocd and fence posts. 


COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


The broad program set up in the bill H. R. 
6221 also includes assistance to logging and 
sawmill operators to increase their efficiency 
and thus help meet the current lumber 
shortage; a long-range scheme for financing 
the acquisition of lands to round out the 
present system of national forests (on lands 
better suited for public than for private own- 
ership); a revised system for payments to 
local governments in lieu of taxes on na- 
tional forests, to help stabilize the finances 
of local government; increased research in 
utilizing wood that is now wasted in logging 
and milling; and research and education to 
reduce the excessively high accident rates 
which now prevail in logging and sawmilling. 

The program will cost money, but propor- 
tionally no more than the farm program. 
Like the farm program, the public's invest- 
ment will be richly repaid by the individual, 
community, and national benefits of well- 
managed forests and abundant production 
of logs for commerce. Indeed, Congressman 
Hoox declared, this plan for doing most of 
the forestry job through Government assist- 
ance to private owners and operators ap- 
pears to be the most economical of all pos- 
sible ways of tackling the job. For it will 
depend chiefly on the initiative of some 
5,000,000 “dirt foresters” in making their 
own forest tracts yield an income. As the 
program gets going, less and less Government 
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assistance will be needed, because the dirt 
foresters will soon learn from the Govern- 
ment experts most of the technical “know- 
how” they need, and, in the course of 5 to 
15 years, many of the forests will be yielding 
more and better logs to provide the dirt 
forester with a regular income. 


INTERESTED PEOPLE MUST ACT 


The Congress, however, has lots of irons 
in the fire. Action can be expected only on 
those bills for which there is a definite de- 
mand by the voters. For that reason, the 
next step in opening the door of opportunity 
for dirt foresters—and for a constructive 
lumber production-forestry program—is for 
those who want that opportunity (and all 
of us who want real forest conservation) to 
let Congress know that we are interested and 
want the bill passed. It is now in the House 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Letters or postcards direct to that committee 
and to your own Congressman are in order. 

The urgency of Congressman Hoox’s plan, 
of course, is that it is the practical, Ameri- 
can way to increase lumber production for 
today’s critical housing needs, and at the 
same time start building up our forests in- 
stead of further tearing them down. The 
promising opportunity for “dirt foresters,” 
actually, is but a happy byproduct of a 
plan that is very necessary to public welfare 
and security. 





Speaking of Booby Traps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I know that all those who have been 
caught in the OPA booby trap will be 
interested in what the distinguished Dr. 
Harley L. Lutz, professor of public 
finance, Princeton University, has to say 
on this subject. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am inserting in the Rec- 
orD his observations: 

SPEAKING OF Boopy Traps! 
(By Harley L. Lutz, professor of public 
finance, Princeton University) 

(Dr. Lutz contends OPA itself is best illus- 
tration of an inflationary booby trap. Holds 
inflationary pressure began with Govern- 
ment’s financing methods before and during 
war and was outgrowth of Keynesian theory 
of public spending to produce prosvperity. 
Says inflation tide is not an irresistible force 
of nature but a product of foolish Govern- 
ment policies, such as low-interest-rate pol- 
icy, fostering of higher wages, and “cost ab- 
sorption” principle. Contends OPA abolition 
is most constructive step in curtailing infla- 
tion, since it will permit unhampered pro- 
duction to meet demand in a free competi- 
tive market. Describes as “prize traps’’ the 
doctrine that Government planning and con- 
trol are superior to free-market decisions in 
advancing general well-being of the people. 
Says that National Labor Relations Act has 
actually promoted strikes.) 

During the days when the action of the 
Senate provided accumulating evidence of an 
intent to clip the wings of OPA, Mr. Bowles 
repeatedly denounced the senatorial tactics 
by calling the bill an inflationary booby trap. 

Literally, a booby trap is a trap for catch- 
ing a booby. A booby is defined by Webster 
as a dunce or simpleton, hence a gullible 
person easily deceived and snared, however 
clumsy the trap. The act that was vetoec 
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purported to permit some price increases 
while preventing wild and extreme price ad- 
vances. Mr. Bowles insisted, however, that 
the measure would not only cause such in- 
creases but would, in fact, legalize them. 
The President accepted the Bowles line in de- 
claring that approval of the bill would consti- 
tute statutory inflation. Thus, anything 
that purports to prevent price inflation while 
actually permitting it to happen is, by defini- 
tion, an inflationary booby trap. 


OPA A BOOBY TRAP 


The OPA itself fits perfectly the Bowles 
definition of an inflationary booby trap. Its 
defenders have described it as our bulwark 
against inafition. This should deceive only 
the most gullible and unwary, for the infla- 
tion is here and has been here for a consider- 
able time, and the OPA has been capable of 
only the most feeble gestures against it. If 
it had been a truly competent and effective 
defender of the people against inflation, why 
should there be all the talk about black 
mark2ts? Why should there not be a reason- 
able supply of the various kinds of consumer 
goods that people want—meat, butter, 
white shirts, men’s shorts, pajamas, and an 
interminable list of other goods—available in 
the market at ceiling prices? Reconversion 
has long since been accomplished, and there 
is no longer this alibi for the production lag. 
The plain fact is that the OPA long ago lost 
control of the situation. 

It never had more than a negative control, 
which was somewhat effective during the war 
in combination with rationing, together 
with priorities on materials, capital, and 
labor. That is, its major function was to 
police prices by setting upper limits. It 
never had the authority to compel produc- 
tion to occur at these prices. As soon as the 
war ended, production took its own course 
and the administration’s wage policy made 
observance of ceiling prices impossible. In 
consequence, producers, from farmers to 
manufacturers, short-circuited its futile 
orders and regulations. The OPA’s protec- 
tion against price inflation became formal 
and unreal. The manufacturer of a $2 white 
shirt was not permitted to sell his product 
above ceiling price. He didn’t, for the reason 
that he made no $2 white shirts. Instead, he 
made a sport shirt, with short sleeves and a 
flaring collar, to seil at $5 to $10, with the 
blessing of OPA. The amazing mass of evi- 
dence presented to the congressional com- 
mittees in demonstration of the failure of 
this kind of regimentation of an economy 
that must be free if it is to function properly 
and effectively was sufficient to convince any 
reasonable person of the folly of retaining a 
full-fleged OPA. 


ONLY AN INCIDENTAL BOOBY TRAP 


But OPA is only an incidental booby trap, 
as it were. There is a bigger and better booby 
trap behind OPA. For example, OPA set 
itself up as the St. George who was to slay 
the,dragon of inflation, or at least hold it at 
bay. But the trap-wise citizen at once asks— 
Why should there be an inflation dragon to 
be killed or held at bay? And this brings 
us to the grandfather of all booby traps in 
this particular family line. The inflation, 
my children, was produced by the Govern- 
ment’s financing methods before and during 
the war. It is a long story but it can be told 
briefly. Once there was an Englishman, a 
professor, who wrote many books, for which 
he was eventually elevated to the peerage. 
In some of these books he argued that gov- 
ernment should borrow and spend in order 
to supply purchasing power. Without such 
action, the people would not have enough 
money to buy all of the goods produced, and 
for lack of a market there would be depression 
and unemployment. Government should not 
borrow by selling bonds to the people for 
that would divert current income without 
increasing the total. To be effective the bor- 
rowing must occur as an expansion, or in- 
fiation, of bank credit. 


These doctrines reached this country in 
the early 1930’s, when there was large unem- 
ployment, reduced business activity, rela- 
tively low prices, and uncertainty as to the 
future. The experience was a normal one 
and the country was well on the way out of 
it when the Keynesian revelations appeared. 
Since they offered a short cut and at the 
same time an opportunity for government to 
pose as the savior of the economy, they were 
accepted and applied. The Federal Govern- 
ment began to borrow and spend, not for 
the purpose of covering the regular and nec- 
essary costs of the public services, but for 
the purpose of inflating prices and national 
income. In order not to alarm the people 
over the cost of the borrowing, procedures and 
devices were introduced whereby the interest 
rate could be reduced. Now this, in itself, 
is a gigantic booby trap. The proposition 
that as the amount of debt increased, the 
cost of the borrowing should decrease, is 
against nature, against common sense, 
against all of the evidence of supply and de- 
mand. In 1930, when the Federal debt was 
$15,922,000,000, the computed rate of interest 
was 3.807 percent. As of June 30, 1945, the 
interest-bearing debt was $256,357,000,000, 
and the computed rate of interest was down 
to 1.936 percent. 


BANK CREDIT USED AS MIRRORS 


This was not done with mirrors. It was 
done by an enormous inflation of bank credit. 
The banks stood ready to buy all debt paper 
that the general public would not buy. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s the gold nationalization policy 
(suggested by another professor) led to large 
excess reserves which forced interest rates 
down. After gold imports stopped, because 
of the war, the Federal Reserve banks sup- 
plied the member banks with the credit re- 
sources that were used by the latter in ab- 
sorbing debt at low and diminishing rates 
of interest. 

The booby trap is clearly evident. The 
people were assured, over and over, by high 
administration officials and by some pro- 
fessors that here was tke eighth great wonder 
of the world. Government could do so 
much for the people at so little cost. The 
path to prosperity and plenty lay along the 
road of further borrowing at rock-bottom 
interest rates. Such was the bait used, and 
it is hard to understand why even boobies 
were caught in it. The jaws of the trap were 
the inflationary forces created and promoted 
by the cheap-money policy. The trap has 
been sprung. The huge paper profits of cor- 
porations, the fancy wages paid to wholly un- 
skilled workers on war jobs, the immense in- 
crease in so-called national income—all of 
these superficial evidences of prosperity had 
their origin in the credit inflation of the war 
financing. So our American St. George, the 
OPA, had a dragon ready-made. 


BEATING THE WAVES BACK 


The ancients had a story for it. They told 
of a king who was so puffed up with kingly 
vanity that he ordered the tide to stop, and 
sent his sheepish courtiers to beat the on- 
coming waves with whips to register the royal 
displeasure. But neither the royal decree nor 
the whips wielded by servants could stop the 
tid», and King Canute was lucky to escape 
with only wet feet. 

Our inflation tide is not a remorseless and 
irresistible force of nature, but a product of 
the foolish policies of government. We do 
have a chance that was not available to 
Canute. We can stop the tide, but we can- 
not do it by setting more booby traps. 
Rather, we must get rid of the traps that 
have already been responsible for the mis- 
chief. Let us have a look at them. 

The first booby trap to be exposed and 
thrown out is the policy of artificially cheap 
money. The Treasury and the President 
have declared that this policy must be con- 
tinued. To do so, however, will mean that 
the impetus of the inflation tide will be sus- 
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tained, even while the budget is balanceq 
and the debt is being reduced. This resyit 
will follow from the enormous amount of 
debt refunding that must occur. At artifi- 
cially low interest levels, the principal buy- 
ers of refunding bonds will be the banks. 
Thus, we shall continue to inflate bank 
credits. The public budget will not be re- 
quired to provide increased payments for 
interests, but the private budget of every 
citizen will be required to sustain the im- 
pact of further inflation. An enforced cheap- 
money policy means price inflation. When 
money is cheap it will buy little, and when a 
dollar will buy only a little we have the«on- 
crete evidence of high prices, 

A second booby trap to be sprung and 
thrown out is the administration's policy 
of supporting each and every demand for 
higher wages. There can be no question 
that wages were inflated during the war. 
Employers were under great pressure to pro- 
duce war matériel. Many thousands of 
persons with no previous industrial expe- 
rience or training went into factories and 
shipyards, where they were paid liberally 
while being taught and still more liberally 
afterward. Wage costs had no relation to 
the prices that the customer, which was the 
Government, would pay for the product. 
Taxes, and in particular, the excess-profits 
tax, were so high as to justify liberal wages 
since the Government would take a large 
share of any savings realized under a tighter 
wage policy. 

Instead of following the sensible line of 
standing pat on wages and pushing for a 
rapid expansion of production aimed at rea- 
sonable cost and price levels, it was decided 
to give active support to the demands for 
wage increases. This would have led to 
higher prices even with no abnormal credit 
inflation in evidence. OPA contributed to 
the blunder by undertaking to compel ab- 
sorption, along the line of the burden of 
the wage increases without permitting ap- 
propriate price advances. The failure of 
goods to appear provided the best evidence 
that OPA, like all other forms of public 
regimentation, can function only negatively. 


HAVE GENERATED INFLATION TIDE 


Thus, we have been generating the infla- 
tion tide which our modern King Canute 
tells us he can hold back, using price-ceil- 
ing orders as royal decrees, and fines against 
occasional violators, together with the 
Treasury’s play against black-market in- 
comes, as the whips. Yet there were few 
goods at the old ceiling prices, and the 
quality of those that were available was 
often so sadly inferior as to represent a se- 
rious degree of concealed inflation. 

At this moment the third booby trap, the 
OPA itself, has been sprung. In recognition 
of whatever useful services it may have ren- 
dered during the war, as an offset to the 
foolish financing policies that made price 
control necessary then, let the dead OPA 
have a decent burial. Any resurrection of it 
would be, at best, inglorious. The first stage 
of the shock of termination is rapidly pass- 
ing. Apart from a little hysteria, the coun- 
try bore it well. The amazing thing was 
not the rush to buy, but the prompt move- 
ment of livestock and other commodities into 
the market. Having already passed over the 
hump so easily, it would be far better to 
proceed with the adjustment process than 
to snarl everything by a restoration of price 
controls that are certain, in any case, to be 
relatively ineffective. 


FINAL REMOVAL OF OPA A CONSTRUCTIVE STEP 


The grave shortages which developed in 
the weeks prior to June 30 were natural and 
logical. The final removal of all uncertain- 
ties regarding price control would be the 
most constructive step possible in the direc- 
tion of putting both producers and consum- 
ers on notice that prices henceforth are to 
be determined in a free market. Producers 











would no longer hold back goods and there 
would be no black market into which to 
divert them. Prices would find their natural 
level. This level would be somewhat higher 
than ceiling prices but not anything like as 
high as black market prices. Most important 
of all, there would be goods available at the 
new, free market prices. The people have a 
choice to make here, and there should be no 
difficulty whatever about the right decision 
to be made. It is a choice between a free 
market in which there will be a liberal supply 
of goods at prices that will warrant produc- 
tion, or a return to a regulated market in 
which supplies for the legitimate trade will 
again dry up while the black markets flourish 
once more. By all means let us have prices 
that will stimulate production and legitimate 
trade. The forces of competition will level 
prices off on a plateau determined by costs 
of preduction, and the consumers can never 
hope for a better deal than this. When all 
production and trading are open and above- 
board, there is no opportunity to gouge in 
special deals. Black markets exist only when 
there are laws, rules, or regulations to be 
evaded. 

The economic principles involved in a re- 
turn to a free market are reasonably simple, 
yet there appears to be general lack of under- 
standing of them. The commonest error is 
in the assumption that if price controls are 
retained, supply will eventually catch up with 
demand at these controlled prices. The fact 
is that whenever there is trading, whether in 
the open or under the counter, demand and 
supply are in balance at the price at which 
the trading occurs. The adjustment factor 
is the price. It is naively assumed that pro- 
ducers will eventually turn out enough goods 
so that there will be a balance between the 
quantity demanded and the quantity sup- 
plied at the controlled price, even if that 
price barely covers the out-of-pocket costs 
of production. But there is no reason at all 
to suppose that producers would ever take 
an interest in trying to produce all that could 
be sold at the fixed price as long as they 
could get better prices elsewhere. And it is 
precisely because so many producers have 
been able to get better prices elsewhere that 
the stocks of goods available at ceiling prices 
have so nearly dried up altogether. In part, 
these better prices have been obtainable in 
the export market; in part, they have been 
realizable in the domestic black market; and 
also, in part, they have been realized with 
the aid and comfort of OPA, through the 
device of shifting to a new line, in which the 
producer had no previous cost and price ex- 
perience, a situation in which the newcomer 
could get price ceilings that were denied to 
the firm with a record of production. 

Therefore, during all of the talk about 
holding the price line until supply caught 
up with demand, we have had a series of 
equilibria between supply and demand in 
many fields, largely at prices of which OPA 
knew nothing or about which it could do 
nothing. Supply has undoubtedly been in 
step with demand in the case of the $5 to 
$10 sport shirts, for example. No retailer 
handling these shirts has found it necessary 
to post signs saying, “Sorry. Only one to a 
customer.” The most significant aspect of 
market equilibrium is freedom to find the 
price at which a given amount of an article 
will sell, If the producer can keep his costs 
below that price, he will earn some profit for 
himself. If he cannot get his costs down that 
far, he must be free to raise his price and still 
try to hold his market, or the sheriff will 
take his assets over in due course for the 
benefit of his creditors. There is no such 
freedom under a system of ceiling prices, 
however determined. 


BOOBY TRAPS IN FEDERAL LAWS 

If we accept Mr. Bowles’ definition of a 
booby trap as something which snares the 
unwary by purporting to accomplish one 
result while actually permitting or causing 
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other results to occur, then we can find 
numerous illustrations of these traps in the 
Federal statutes. The National Labor Re- 
latons Act, for example, was sold to the 
people on the ground that it would prevent 
strikes. Actually, it has promoted bigger and 
longer and more bitter strikes. The sub- 
sidy program has been sold to the people on 
the ground that it doesn’t cost anything, al- 
though even the dullest booby knows that 
nothing is really free. A Federal budget 
of more than $30,000,000,000 is a booby trap 
that will snare some 40,000,000 income tax- 
payers. 

The list could be prolonged indefinitely 
but this is hardly necessary. There is one 
prize trap, however, which should be men- 
tioned. It is the doctrine that Government 
planning and control are superior to the de- 
cisions made in a free market, as a means 
of advancing the general well-being. More 
suckers have been caught in this one than 
in all of the others combined. Once the 
people were able to detect and avoid this 
particular snare, they would have much less 
difficulty in sterring clear of the many lesser 
traps set to catch them in this or that by- 
path. The best protection against being 
caught by any of the booby traps set by 
the planners is a genuine faith in the ef- 
ficacy of the private enterprise system to 
advance the general well-being. Any scheme 
to limit or hinder the full and free operation 
of this system would obviously be a booby 
trap. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I request the Members of the 
House to read carefully the attached let- 
ter written by Mr. Gordon C. Sween, of 
Granite Falls, Minn. Mr. Sween, a pos- 
tal clerk on a fixed salary, the head of 
a family of six, feels very strongly that 
the Nation as a whole would be much bet- 
ter off if price control was eliminated. 
Here is a man who is a consumer but who 
is fairminded enough to realize that the 
only answer to the threat of inflation 
and high prices now facing the Nation 
is production. Mr. Sween states that 
“after all, prices are only relative. Our 
physical needs are met only by produc- 


tion. Higher prices encourage produc- 
tion. Higher production means more 
goods. More goods means lower prices.” 


The letter from Mr. Sween reads as fol- 
lows: 
GRANITE FALLS, MINN., June 29, 1946. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am a postal clerk on a fixed sal- 
ary which is adequate for my family of six. 
I surely would be affected by a general price 
rise in the cost of living but I do not wish 
to make my plea on a personal basis. Our 
territory here, as you know, is purely agri- 
cultural in character. How an agricultural 
community would be affected if we had a 
general price rise, I cannot say, but we all 
remember the boom and bust after World 
War I with its disastrous consequences. 
However, I do not wish to make my plea only 
for my own territory or State but wish to 
make it on a national basis. I cannot help 
but think that our Nation as a whole would 
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-be much better off if we had no further price 


control. A few items, no doubt, would go 
up in price if OPA were discontinued but I 
am sure they would be only temporary. 

There has never been a time yet when a 
fa.r profit did not produce the desired goods. 
We can easily see that the reason certain 
goods are short is because there are more 
people who want to buy at the ceiling price 
than there are people who want to sell at 
the ceiling price. This creates an artificial 
price and the only way goods can be obtained 
at this lower than demand price is by spend- 
ing long hours standing in lines and shop- 
ping around. I have also heard that a fifth 
of Scotch—or even gin—will do wonders in 
getting bacon for breakfast and steak for 
dinner. This “you scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours” policy that we have entirely 
too much of certainly has had an era of uni- 
versal expansion during the lengthy reign of 
OPA. I would much rather pay a few extra 
cents for a product than try to figure out 
how to get to the grocer or butcher first for 
scarce items so that I can beat my neighbor 
out of his share. If the price is too high I 
can go without it. That is what we have to 
d> most of the time anyway. The buyer has 
his own price ceiling and I’m convinced that 
our economy will fare better under that sys- 
tem than by an elaborate mismanaged set of 
subsidies and price regulations. After all, 
prices are only relative. Our physical needs 
are met only by production. Higher prices 
encourage production. Higher production 
means more goods. More goods means lower 
prices. That is axiomatic. I am convinced 
that if all price ceilings were removed we 
would have a normal adjustment of prices 
near their present levels in a very short time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon C. SWEEN. 





Address by Hon. Claude Pepper of Florida, 
at the Win-the-Peace Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by me on April 7, 1946, before the 
Win-the-Peace Conference held in 
Washington, D. C., in the auditorium of 
the Department of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, my fellow lovers of peace, 
and my fellow Americans, as I have just 
listened to those most generous and kind 
words of intrcduction by your distinguished 
chairman, I am reminded of a story about a 


farm-r down in my State who one day was 
driving a calf along a highway. The little 
rural calf suddenly balked as the farmer 


tried to drive him across a bridge which 
spanned the stream. The farmer got in 
front of him and pulled with all his might, 
but the little calf balked very subbornly, 
with his legs in front of him and his head 
firmly fixed between his knees. About that 
time a motorist coming from the rear, see- 
ing this obstruction in the highway and 
trying to remove it, possibly thinking of 
assistance to the embarrassed farmer, blew 
his horn loudly. When he did that, the 
frightened calf stretched himself out, leaped 
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blindly forward, went over the banister of 
the little bridge, and broke his neck on the 
creel bed below. 

The farmer bent over the rail to look at 
his dead calf, and turned to the chagrined 
motorist peering over his shoulder, and said, 
“I appreciate what you were trying to do, but 
that was a heck of a big toot for such a little 
calf.” 

Lee knows I am profoundly grateful for 
his most magnanimous words. 

This meeting has been a great inspiration 
to me, and a great comfort and confidence to 
all of us who, here in your Congress, have 
been trying to make the fight which has 
brought you here. I therefore thought it 
not only worthwhile but a great opportunity 
to fly back last night from that earthly para- 
dise, Florida, so that I could be here today 
to draw upon the inspiration of all of you in 
this great meeting. [Applause.] 

What brings you here is peace, the struggle 
and the fight for peace. It matters not what 
they who are our critics call us; it matters 
not the epithets that they hurl against us; 
it is of no significance that they level their 
vicious propaganda machine against us and 
our efforts; it matters not even if they say 
about us as many bad things as certain 
British people said about men like George 
Washington and Patrick Henry a long time 
ago, or even if they say as much about us as 
Mr. Churchill would; the important thing 
that people who love peace and love their 
sons will be asking in the future years is 
whether or not our efforts contributed to the 
maintenance of peace. |[Applause.] 

We all know that they will truly call us 
blessed if we succeed. Of course, it is the 
threat of war which brings us here to talk 
about peace. A little while ago some of the 
people in this country were encouraging us 
to engage in blunt speaking. Later on, when 
some of us began to speak a little more 
bluntly, I am not sure they really meant it. 
[Applause.] 

What they mean by blunt speaking is the 
kind of blunt speaking that is their kind of 
blunt speaking. They don’t want you to 
speak bluntly about anybody about whom 
they don’t speak bluntly. They don’t want 
us to make any noise in the Senate except 
against those toward whom they make very 
loud noise. Sometimes those noises sound 
sinisterly akin to the sabers which they 
rattie. Well, there is war talk or we wouldn't 
be here. It is in the papers, it is from the 
mouths of high officials. There is in many of 
our people themselves, in most of them, truly 
great fear and concern. Each of us has his 
own experience as to how the people are 
disturbed by this talk of war. 

I mentioned in the Senate the other day 
an experience of my own in a taxicab here 
in Washington a few days ago. There was 
a young man driving his cab and two pas- 
sengers in the back seat when I entered. 
They were engaged in lively conversation. 
The young man was saying, “Isn’t it just my 
luck, back home from the Pacific after 3 
years, back so I can take those dirty little 
kids in my arms again, just beginning to 
pay for my cab, and now I have to chuck it 
all and go off to war once more. The elderly 
gentleman in the back seat said, “Well it 
is bad, but it looks as if things were turning 
that way.” 

Then the taxi driver, who had revealed 
he was a sergeant in the Air Force in the 
Pacific, said, “I had some Representatives 
in the car this afternoon. I asked them 
about this talk of war, but they didn’t seem 
to be very disposed to commit themselves 
about it.” 

Evidently he hadn't recognized me, and 
I spoke up for the first time. I said, “Listen, 
my friend, I have got one vote in that body. 
Just keep on clinging those dirty little kids, 
as you call them, to your heart. You just 
keep on paying for this cab. We aren't go- 
ing to send you to war.” |[Applause.] 


I have said on the floor of the Senate that 
that war talk grew so serious and so discon- 
certing that even United States Senators 
were disturbed by the rumor that spread 
through the halls of the Capitol a few days 
ago, that the Army had cancele* all leaves, 
that they had changed their plans of de- 
mobilization and we were literally upon the 
verge of hostilities; and it was so violent 
and credulous that the War Department 
officially had to deny it. 

Yes; there are some people even in Gov- 
ernment, there are some people in the War 
Department, if report can be relied upon, 
there are some people in our General Staff 
who think there should be war, and they 
think that war should begin now, and that 
that war shoud be directed against our ally, 
Russia. Why do they say so? In the first 
place, because we have the exclusive mastery 
of the atomic bomb; in the second place, 
because we have a mighty Army that could 
be recalled into the fighting forces with little 
delay and difficulty; and then we have vas* 
supplies and factories which would sup- 
port a gigantic war machine; and then they 
know that there is a certain psychology that 
would support that kind of a war. 

Then there are some in Britain who would 
like to see a war, if we would fight it. 
[Laughter.] They are the Tories who helped 
build up Hitler against Russia. Yes; they 
are the people who have fought Russia since 
the Russian revolution, save during the war 
itself. And even while they were fighting the 
war, they tried to fight it In such a way as 
would be most unfavorable to Russia. 

History will tell the story of the struggle 
which went on during the war to let Rus- 
sia fight the whole land war and certain 
other powers contribute on the sea and in the 
air. At most, history will tell you that there 
were some powers who, if they had to invade 
the Continent, were distinctly opposed to in- 
vasion across the channel and wanted only to 
go through the Balkans in order that at the 
end of the war they might have that area 
within their military grip and control and 
the Allied armies might lay a barrier against 
Russian penetration into the Balkans or east- 
ern Europe. 

Yes; and history will also tell the story 
that it was nothing save United States mili- 
tary demand that ever made possible an in- 
vasion across the channel, and had there not 
been a change in the over-all Allied Com- 
mander in Chief from the one first appointed 
to an American, there probably never would 
have been an assault across the channel in 
military form upon the continent of Europe. 

And history will also tell the story of how 
the British preempted the Turkish area and 
used American lend-lease with which to do 
it; and how they have for generations pre- 
empted as exclusively theirs the Mediter- 
ranean and shut in all those who were be- 
hind those strategic waters. 

There is such war talk from some in the 
United States who hate Russia. They hate 
Russia not because they have seen it, not 
because they have talked to the Russian 
people, not because they have made a critical 
analysis of Russian history, not because they 
have any tangible evidence of Russian ag- 
gression, not because there is an iota of evi- 
dence that Russia threatens the United 
States, her interests, or her system, but be- 
cause Russia happens to have the system of 
internal government called communism, 

When I was in Paris, I had a talk with a 
good many people. I read some of the public 
statements of a great Frenchman, Mr. Leon 
Blum, I had the privilege to talk to Mr. 
Blum himself, and in the course of my pri- 
vate conversation, Mr. Blum reiterated his 
previous statement that the Socialists of 
France would not consult with or cooperate 
with the Communists of France because the 
French Communists were directed from 
Moscow. 
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Later on, I had the privilege to be in Mos- 
cow and to talk to Generalissimo Stalin. 1 
had been told already that you could speak 
frankly to Stalin, and that I chose todo. so 
I said, “What comment have you to make 
upon the statement of Mr. Leon Blum, that 
the Socialists of France cannot cooperate 
with the Communists of France because the 
French Communists are directed from Mos- 
cow. Generalissimo Stalin looked me directly 
in the eye and said, with fixity of purpose, 
“Leon Blum wishes he could prove that.” 

I made a careful inquiry in every capital 
to which I went, including American mili- 
tary and civilian representatives, if they had 
any proof which would stand up in an 
American court that the Communist par- 
ties of the world, without their knowledge, 
were directed from Moscow, notwithstanding 
the disorganization of a few years ago of the 
Comintern, and I have one yet who was able 
to tell me that he had the proof which in 
his opinion would stand up in an American 
court of law. I have yet to see a credible 
witness who could convince a fair jury that 
that is true. 

I could astonish the American people bv 
telling you the witnesses Whom I have heard 
Say that Moscow does not direct or domi- 
nate the Communist Party of China in Man- 
churia. Yet, I don’t suppose, of course, that 
you could get any of these people of whom 
I have spoken to believe that. On the con- 
trary, we have experienced in recent weeks 
a& veritable deluge of accusations against 
Russia. It came from all sources, from all 
directions, from all kinds of people here and 
abroad, and it certainly reminded me of a 
story that I heard down South about a 
farmer who was riding in his wagon with 
one of his colored men, who was an expert 
at popping the whip. He watched the driver, 
with his artistry at popping the whip, pluck 
a fly off the ear of one of the mules. He 
saw a shrub by the side of the road and he 
said, “Mose, can you cut that shrub off?” 
Mose cut the shrub off. Then he said, “Mose, 
how about cutting down the hornets’ nest 
up there?” Mose said, “No, sir. Dem hor- 
nets is organized. Let me tell you sumpin’, 
Captain, dem hornets is organized.” _ 

All “dem” talks were organized it seemed 
to me; it locks to me as if they fitted into 
a great pattern of some sort for it all came 
with remarkable contemporaneousness anu 
it was all obviously going with great velecity 
in the same direction. 

Well, the culmination of this crusade came 
with our distinguished visitor coming to pay 
us a visit, Mr. Churchill. It came when Mr, 
Churchill became a spokesman of all those 
who believed in a fraternal alliance, as he 
later modified it. I don’t know whether it 
should be called a fraternal alliance, sug- 
gesting the masculine, or a sororal alliance, 
suggesting the feminine. If it did have the 
characterization of the feminine, then I 
could compare it to the Siamese twins in its 
character. Or maybe he intended to emu- 
late the Holy Alliance. It was very obvious, 
however, that the purpose of the suggestion 
was to protect British imperialism in the 
world. [Applause.] It was very obvious, 
also, that Mr. Churchill was the spokesman 
of all those who wish to make America the 
great defender of that imperialism. Al- 
though it was built in British blood, they 
want to secure it with American blood. 

Well, history will write of the greatness 
and the grandeur of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
As long as heroic words shall be read, his 
eloquence shall be an inspiration to men 
who fight great causes and follow great cru- 
sades, but the voice they will remember and 
be thrilled by is the voice of the Churchill 
of the early war years. I am no psycho- 
analyst, but just as a lay observer, it seems 
to me that something happened to Mr. 
Churchill as the war went on. 

I also remember—and I reminded the gen- 
tleman who told me that story a few eve- 











nings ago—a story a friend of mine told me. 
He went over to London in 1941 and had 
luncheon with Churchill, then Prime Min- 
ister. As they sat at the luncheon table, he 
was moved by Churchill’s spirit of democ- 
racy. Mr. Churchill, rather philosophically 
reminiscing over British history, said to my 
friend, talking about the great heroic epics 
of the British people’s defense against Hit- 
ler, “You know, at one time the aristocracy 
ran Britain, and I guess history will say they 
did a pretty good job of it. They built a 
creat empire.” Then, he said, “They passed 
off the scene, and then the businessmen 
took over. I doubt that history will write 
very creditably of their effort to run this 
country.” Then, my friend said, he leaned 
forward to him and with really moving emo- 
tion in his face and voice, he said, “Today the 
aristocracy doesn’t run Britain, the business- 
men don’t run Britain, it is the little people 
who run Britain.” That was the Churchill 
who was thinking in terms of those great 
phrases for democracy that he was uttering 
to move the world. That was in the days 
of Coventry when those little people whose 
homes had been battered into nothingness 
told the same friend of mine that they were 
deferring the rebuilding of their homes. 
My friends said, “Yes, I understand. You 
can't get the materials. You don’t have the 
manpower now.” The said, “Oh, no; when 
the war is over we are going to build a new 
Coventry.” Mr. Churchill understood that 
then and he felt it as did those little neople 
of Coventry. 

But the war progressed, and so did his 
reputation, and so did also some of the atti- 
tudes in his counsels and in his party. And 
then one day when bloodshed, sacrifice, 
heartache, and countless treasure had been 
poured upon the altar of victory and the 
sacrifice was winning its reward, then we 
don’t hear this humble spokesman who 
echoed the sentiments of the little bombed- 
out people of Coventry speaking of the new 
world. We hear a proud and arrogant man, 
making the boast of empire, ‘“‘We shall hold 
our own. I did not become the King’s first 
minister to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire.” That is what has 
seemed to me to indicate a change in Mr. 
Churchill. His transformation and trans- 
figuration reflected itself in British domestic 
policy as well as her foreign policy, for we 
hear him a little later, speaking about the 
Labor Party of his own country, many of 
whom had been his colleagues in the cabinet, 
as “in the vanguard of a gestapo,” and say- 
ing about his fellow countrymen the same 
kind of thing he had said in the interna- 
tional forum about his ally, the Soviet 
Union. [Applause.] 

I could not help but speculate in some of 
these later speeches in the United States of 
this great Briton of the war days, had he 
lived in the time of feudalism what he might 
have been saying about that institution. My 
mind could just carry me off to such a far 
century and I could imagine myself hearing 
him addressing a great rally composed of the 
feudal lords, and hearing him say, “There 
may be those who shall cast their wicked 
aspersions, but I ask you, sirs, where in all 
history have women been so fair, has the 
tournament been so glorious, has the man- 
or house been so magnificent? Never be- 
fore have the vassals been so loyal to their 


masters, which will linger to the end 
of reminiscenses.” [Applause and prolonged 
laughter. ]} 


Now, let us journey down to a later day. 
I can imagine this great warrior, living in 
the days of Abraham Lincoln and the War 
Between the States before 1863, and I can 
hear him saying, “Sirs, they who would pro- 
pose to abolish this institution of slavery do 
not merely liberate men; they would disorder 
a whole social structure. For surely they who 
would uproot this institution have not sat 
beneath the magnolias as even steals with 
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slippered feet upon the earth, surely they 
have not heard these loyal retainers strum- 
ming those gentle and dulcet notes of folk- 
lore upon their eloquent instruments, surely 
they have not seen them gathered around the 
fireside on the Sabbath to receive the bene- 
diction and the religious instruction that 
have been so graciously provided for their 
spiritual unlift by their kind masters.” 
[Laughter and prolonged applause.] 

So I can hardly imagine that, either in the 
days of feudalism or slavery, Mr. Churchill 
would have been leading the kind of crusade 
that would have brought emancipation either 
to the serf or to the slave 

Well, all these people to use Mr. Churchill’s 
analogy, may not want war but all that they 
have said indicates that they want the fruits 
of war. They want to contain Russia within 
the system of western imperialism, and now 
they want the UNO to be the guaranty of 
such a policy. That has always been the 
danger in any world organization and order, 
that it wculd be used to preserve the status 
quo. 

I shall remember Mr. William Bullitt in 
Paris in 1938 telling the story of the last 
minutes before the signing of the Covenant 
of the League cf Nations by Woodrow Wilson 
and the others at tie peace conference. I 
quote Mr. Bullitt merely as a historian and 
not with approval. Mr. Bullitt said that the 
night before the signing of the League Cove- 
nant, Mr. Wilson had iirmly told his counse- 
lors that he would not sign because there 
were seeds of war in that document; it did 
not reflect the spirit for which so many had 
died. But the next morning, just before 11 
o’clock, Mr. Wilson finally said “Yes.” He had 
determined to sign because the League Cove- 
nant had within it the power of change, and 
he had painfully concluded that it would be 
best to begin and he would pin his hope 
upon the wisdom of the nations to make it 
flexible and pliable enough to allow for 
necessary transition and change. 

But they who dominated the League did 
not vindicate Mr. Wilson’s confidence. On 
the contrary, they used it as an instrument 
to preserve the status quo. There are a lot 
of people today who forget or have not 
learned that the old order has perished. It 
has just as definitely disappeared from the 
hearts and minds of men as did monarchy in 
Europe after the end of the last war. There 
are a great many people who have not been 
able to understand that there is a new dis- 
tribution of power in the world and that they 
who stand against it, stand against fact, 
progress, and history. 

I proclaim, my fellow Americans, that 
there cannot be a new world with the old 
empires. Now, the burning question is this: 
Where do we, the United States of America, 
stand? Are we the leader of the new or the 
defender of the old? Or are we becoming the 
newest and the most dangerous imperialist? 

Our President says that our foreign policy 
is universal, that our interest is everywhere, 
that no part of the earth, however remote, 
can escape our scrutiny, and, by implication, 
our interference. Today we lead the UNO, 
and in that way we manifest this new found 
and fought for power of ours. We have great 
strength in appearing as the spokesman for 
the organized world, as our Secretary of 
State has assumed the role of doing at the 
Security Council meeting. So in that re- 
spect, as the leader of the UNO—and my 
mother has always taught me the virtue of 
humility—I am afraid that some of those 
who read the speeches of our great leaders 
when they tell the world about our power 
and our position will feel that they have not 
practiced that old virtue of humility. 

If we are disturbed at home when we 
think we can hear the clanging of the sword 
and the rattle of the saber, I wonder how 
people at peace in other parts of the world 
must react and what impressions and feel- 
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ings they must get of us. Of course, it is so 
difficult, I realize, for us to achieve the 
prayer of Bobbie Burns: 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 


So we lead the UNO, but we also act uni- 
laterally in every part of the world, in the 
acquisition and in the maintenance of bases 
that presume the control of the western 
Atlantic to its northern and southern reaches, 
east to the Azores, as well as the Caribbean, 
the whole Western Hemisphere with all of 
its vast scope; almost the whole Pacific 
Ocean, with bases that actually touch upon 
the Orient itself. In that mighty mastery 
of that mighty sea, we*have gone a long way 
afield, just to protect the security of America, 
I am afraid some think. I am afraid some 
found that to be true at San Francisco. 
There was not only our delegation appointed 
by the President at San Francisco; there was 
@ gratuitous visit paid to the Conference 
on the United Nations Charter by represent- 
atives of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, if report be true, that laid down 
the unconditional demand for those bases by 
the United States delegation. 

A few days ago here in Washington at 
a luncheon I said to the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, “What have you people in 
your part of the world to say about our policy 
in the Pacific and our bases? Are we mis- 
understood by our policy?” In his charac- 
teristically honest way, he said, “Well, Sen- 
ator, you realize that all of them belonged to 
the Japs and you took them in war, but two 
groups of islands which you occupy were 
mandated territory which were given by the 
League of Nations to Japan. We are waiting 
to see what you do with the Marianas and 
the Carolines.” I had never thought about 
those people making that distinction, which 
just confirms my fear that other people’s 
eyes are intensely focused upon us, watch- 
ing all that we do, and appraising day by 
day our intentions and designs. 

We not only are reaching out for these 
bases for our security, but in addition to 
that we have unhesitatingly and without 
any apology, and, so far as I know, permis- 
sion from any other power, entered upon 
the unilateral settlement of the situation 
in China. Now, I know we have been a long- 
time friend of China. I know it was our 
great President, Franklin Roosevelt, who 
made them, over vigorous protest, one of 
the Big Five, and I know that the American 
people love the people of China. But it is 
a little difficult for me to reconcile unilat- 
eral action in an empire of 400 million people 
by a nation who holds itself up as the lead- 
ing representative of collaboration through 
the UNO or the Big Three. Ours is unilateral 
action in China, however magnificently it 
may be carried out by one of the truly 
great men of his time, Gen. George Marshall. 
I am not speaking of General Marshall ex- 
cept with the utmost and unbounded ad- 
miration and compliment, but I am asking 
the question of whether Great Britain, 
whether other powers, have ever given or 
recognized our exclusive right to become the 
official arbitrators of the 400,000,000 Chinese. 
While everybody knows that it was Ameri- 
can blood and treasure which struck down 
with just retribution the dastardly Japs, 
the world also knows that we have unilat- 
erally controlled and directed Japan, and it 
is we who are making its character for the 
future. 

It was only by a form of either demand or 
coercion that we finally broadened the Ad- 
visory Council so the other powers might 
have a voice, although no authority over 
General MacArthur. 

It is again a little difficult to recognize 
the distinction in character between Japan 
and Germany. There is relatively unilateral 
control in Japan by the United States and 
multilateral control in Germany, in spite 
of the fact that the Russians killed mcre 
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Germans than all of us together and suffered 
more losses than all of us together in that 
struggle. At the very time I was in the 
Balkans last year and hearing the great fuss 
stirred up out there by our people exclaim- 
ing that we didn’t have fair representation 
upon the military councils of those countries, 
the United States was exercising exclusive 
military control over a number of enemy ter- 
ritories, and acting alone in other most im- 
portant areas. 

Then, in our loan policy, we are acting 
not with impartiality in our influence upon 
the other nations of the earth. To whom are 
American loans available? To everybody 
upon the same terms? -Well, if you think so, 
you didn't sit by my side and hear Generalis- 
simo Stalin when I said to him, “Generalis- 
simo, you have applied for a $6,000,000,000 
loan from the United States. Will you tell 
me what use you propose to make of the 
money if it is lent to you? It is said you will 
use it to build up a big war machine; is that 
true?” 

He said, “Before I answer your question, 
let me tell you that my Government filed 
an application for a loan 6 months ago and 
we haven’t even had an acknowledgment of 
our appheation.” I knew nothing about the 
matter, of course, but there with me as my 
interpreter was the gentleman who was act- 
ing as ambassador in our embassy in the 
absence of the ambassador. 

The next day that gentleman caused a 
letter to be written to the Russian Foreign 
Office advising them that there had been a 
letter written previously to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in which we had advised the Russian 
Government that we had not formulated a 
loan policy. When I got back to London, I 
had lunch with Ambassador Gromyko. I 
said, “The President has just stated in the 
press that there has not been an application 
for Russian Ioan to the United States Gov- 
ernment; what have you to say?” He said, 
“Of course there was.” But when I got back 
to Washington and asked members of the 
Cabinet they said there wasn’t an applica- 
tion made. So on one side I had the state- 
ment of Generalissimo Stalin and the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, whom I thought fairly welt 
informed about Russian affairs. I noticed 
that Stalin seemed to have considerable in- 
fluence there and considerable acquaintance 
with what went on im Moscow. Ht would have 
Seemed to me that even Cabinet members 
could have found out about a $6,090,000,000 
application in the United States if it had 
been very seriously received. 

Maybe the Russians thought they were 
applying for a %6,000,006,000 loan, but it 
wasn’t in the right form; maybe it was not 
made out on form XYZ-24, or some such 
form that was set aside for those matters. 
Of course, a little billion-dollar loan ap- 
plication was admittedly made correctly to 
the Export-Import Bank, unfortunately it got 
lost in a pigeonhole and lay 6 months im the 
pigeonhole. With afl this, and all that is 
said in the Congress and the country, I sm 
afraid that the Russians have got the im- 
pression that we aren't very anxious to lend 
them any money. I am not sure that the 
impression is justified, but they might be 
sensitive about a matter like that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Yet our real sentiments may have been as 
clearly conveyed as the impression that the 
little boy expressed when he lost a quarter. 
All of a sudden, in a little bit, his boy friend 
who was with him doubled up his fist and 
started to hit him. The boy who Iost his 
quarter said, “What are you hitting me for?” 
The other boy said, “You aceused me of 
stealing your quarter.” His companion re- 
plied, “I did not accuse you of stealing my 
quarter. I said that I would have found 
my quarter if you had not helped me look for 
it.” fLaughter.] 

Well, a few days ago in the Senate, I pro- 
posed one way by which I thought we might 
realize this peace for which we all so earnestly 


desire. I suggested that the United Nations 
was based upon the unity of the Big Three, 
and that that unity motded by Franklin 
Roosevelt should not be lost. [Applause.] 
And by implication, I meant to say, if the 
Soviet Union had as much confidence in the 
American Government of today being its real 
friend as it had confidence in the real friend- 
ship of the American Government headed by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, there would still be 
the unity of the Big Three. 

I found out from men Ifke General Eisen- 
hower, Gen. Bedell Smith, and many other 
American commaenders who had worked and 
fought with the Russians, that the essential 
criteria of their attitude toward you is if 
down in their hearts they have confidence in 
you or not. I heard General Eisenhower say 
that he would go to an allied-control coun- 
cil meeting with Marsha] Zhukov and they 
would disagree violently; they would ver- 
bally clash and fight, but when the meeting 
was over they were friends again because 
Zhukov had confidence in Dwight Elisen- 
hower. 

I found out a long time ago that if they 
do not have that conficence, tf their suspi- 
cions are whetted and excited, they never 
do really give you the firm handctasp of 
unconditional friendship. What we have to 
do today, is to restore the belief of the Rus- 
sians that we are in peace and in the future 
the kind of uncompromising friend we were 
in the desperate days of the war when we 
extended to them lend-lease. What we have 
also got to make the Russians believe with 
all their heart is that we have not been 
jockeyed and maneuvered and schemed into 
becoming an appendage to British foreign 
policy, that our primary purpose is not to 
preserve the old imperialism in the world 
and to become the defender of the status 
quo. 

I do not say we ever had such intentions, 
but like Caesar’s wife we must be above sus- 
picion. In order for the confidence of the 
spouse to be complete, she must act above 
suspicion. She must not act fast and loose 
in suspicious places with strange and wolf- 
ish people, if she expects a spouse’s con- 
fidence mot to become troubled. 

So I suggested that the Big Three needed 
to get down at the council table and to take 
cognizance of the new distribution of power 
arising out of the war, of this new order on 
the earth. I don’t mean the vicious and 
vile new order that the Nazi talked about or 
the Fascists dreamed of, I mean the new 
order of those little people who told my 
friend after Coventry that they were going 
to build a new England, like our people here, 
like you who want to build a new America 
worthy of the dead, who all through our 
centuries have died for it. In that new 
order, there cannot be the elect and the elite 
of the earth, based upon some arbitrary 
differential of color or country, because I 
have found in my little experiences that 
liberty is an inspiration that finds an echo 
in every heart. 

I have thought ft ill-becoming of a great 
many nations in Europe, recently liberated 
by American boys, some of whom have not 
come back, so soon to impose their imperial 
will wpon other people in other parts of the 
world, sometimes through lend-lease equip- 
ment. 

I would have a lot rather heard the Presi- 
dent yesterday stir hope in every human 
heart that was not free by saying, “Be calm 
and be assured American might is behind 
you.” fApplause.] Many enslaved people in 
the world do have the impression that 
America might be against them, because it 
would embarrass our relations with some 
great power if we gave any encouragement 
for the emancipation of their colonials. 

Well, I thought when the Big Three 
should meet they might discuss, first, 
the utter destruction, as your distin- 
guished chairman has said, of the wa 
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making potential of Germany and Japan. 
Isn't it rather striking to you that there 
has been such delay im a proposal to 
divide up Germany, to internationalize the 
Ruhr, to set apart Bavaria, to separate the 
rest of the country imto at least two parts 
along some significant line, giving the indi- 
vidual German a chance for a good life but 
keeping the whole Reich tncapabl.. of wag- 
ing war? I thought the second thing the 
three powers might discuss was the occu- 
pation jointly of strateg:c bases in the world. 
In a world where there is collective security, 
that doesn’t strike me a: strange. Yet Rus- 
sia asks for a base in the Dardanelles and in 
the Bosporus to be sure of its being open 
to ingress and egress. What answer did we 
give them? “We, Great Britain and the 
United States, will guarantee you the right 
to come and go.” “What answer would we 
give if Great Britain and Russia said they 
would give us the right t- come and go 
through the Panama Canal? What do you 
suppose the British would say if we told 
them the United States and Russia would 
guarantee them the right to come and go 
through the Suez; if we said, “Be assured you 
will have no interference in coming or go- 
ing, because we, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, will guarantee you will not be 
molested either in war or in peace.” 

When the Russians talk about getting a 
little base down im Tripolitania, there is a 
mighty howl raised about aggression. As 
the lady said to me when I was in London, 
with the utmost earnestness, “What do you 
think about these Russians wanting a Navy, 
and everything?” She said that im all 
earnestness. The lady really meant it. She 
just couldn’t understand why Russia needed 
a navy. I hope I didn’t shock the good lady 
by saying tolerantly, “If the Russians have 
the money and men and material to build a 
navy, and there is no treaty to the contrary, 
I suppose we will just have to let them build 
it." I don’t know whether I was being a 
good guest. to make such a strong statement 
or not, but I thought I would mention it. 

Even if they got a base in the Dardanelles, 
I wonder how far they would get past Cyprus, 
past the Greek bases? I don’t blame the 
Greeks, because I love the Greeks almost 
enough to believe I have Greek blood in me? 
How far woukt they get past Alexandria? 
How would they get by Malta? What state 
would they be in when they got to Gibraltar, 
not to speak of the Azores, if they were going 
anywhere at all? I mention these, my 
friends, simply to suggest that Bobby Burns 
was so right when he said: 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us!” 

I am sure you couldn’t get an Englishman 
anywhere in the world to believe that the 
British had any aggressive desires. They 
didn’t think that the other day when they 
first liberated, without authority, into an in- 
dependent state and then made a mutual as- 
sistance pact with Trans-Jordan. Under the 
terms of the treaty with Trans-Jordan they 
had the right to Keep all the troops there that 
they now have there and to put any more 
there at any places they can agree upon, and, 
of course, to direct the foreign policy of this 
sister empire, Trans-Jordan. 

I am sure they had no thought of aggres- 
sion, in the case of Iraq. The British had a 
mandate from the League of Nations after 
the last war over Iraq. Iraq wasn't alto- 
gether pleased with it and protested to the 
extent that the British recommended Iraq 

“for membership in the League of Nations. 
Then at once the British entered into a treaty 
with Iraq, a mutual assistance pact, by which 
they could keep 
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expect the doctor to look after the physical 
put the political health of the regent. One 
evening the President had the regent and 
his party to dinner at the White House; the 
Secretary of State, the Iraq ambassador, the 
regent, the doctor, and perhaps others. As 
the President is prone to do, after the dinner 
he invited the regent, the Secretary of State 
and the ambassador to his private study up- 
stairs, but he hadn’t been tipped off that the 
doctor was supposed to hear everything the 
regent said and heard, and didn’t invite him. 
They were laughing about it in Baghdad 
when I was there, saying that the doctor was 
the most miserable man in the world that he 
hadn’t been able to sit in and hear what 
the President of the United States said to 
the regent of the country. Of course, British 
troops are still there under military power 
which they have technically legalized in a 
treaty. 

Well, I wonder if there is an essential dif- 
ference in a nation going in and taking an- 
other country without a treaty and exerting 
coercive influence upon another country to 
get a treaty which in its fall gives a right of 
control and occupation. When the British 
get into a country it is hard to get them out. 
They have been in Egypt since 1882. 

Somebody asked me in the Senate the 
other day, “What about this declaration 
about freeing India? Don’t you think they 
deserve credit for that?” My answer was 
that they would have gotten a lot more 
applause if they had said when they were 
going to free India. [Applause.] 

I realize that there was a promise of free- 
dom, but we have listened so long to such 
promises. We wish the British had done 
what we did when we said in our statute 
that the Philippines would be free in 1946 
anno domini. 

Well, I was speaking about the Big Three 
getting together, and I was speaking about 
the joint occupancy of strategic bases, and I 
was about to speak of an agreement with 
respect to the access to raw materials that 
will give, as the Atlantic Charter assured, 
equal access to all peoples, so you wouldn’t 
have to fight in order to get oil, in order to 
get other critical materials. The third 
thing was so to use atomic power that it will 
be in the interest of peace and prosperity, 
rather than that it should be used as an- 
other weapon that might strike fear to the 
heart of the world and raise suspicions in 
other people’s minds about America’s future 
course in the world. I never proposed that 
the United States. unilaterally abandon all 
priority in atomic power. I did think it 
would be an evidence of good faith if we 
showed that we were really willing to enter 
into a common pact for the common destruc- 
tion of this ghastly weapon. I still think so. 
I have been very much heartened by the 
report from the Department of State recently. 
On the whole, the proposal is excellent and 
I hope it will be adopted and that those who 
espouse the most dangerous form of new 
isolation will not thwart it in the Congress 
and in the country. 

I also spoke about economic collaboration, 
our working together with all peoples, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, or politics, to 
help them repair the damage of war and 
to contribute to our own full employment 
and prosperity. 

I wanted them to talk about disarmament. 
I wish that some of our declarations were 
more in the spirit of an appeal to the na- 
tions of the world to reduce armaments 
[applause] rather than that we should be 
constantly telling the world what great arma- 
ments we propose to retain. That is not 
conducive, it seems to me, to other than 
an international armaments race. I think 
if we cannot have disarmament now, with the 
ehemy conquered, when can the human race 
ever hope to be spared the awful armament 
burden and threat? It is a burdensome cost 
and it is a threat to peace. 





Now, my friends, I just want to warn you 
about one more thing besides this propa- 
ganda for war. I want to warn you about 
those people who use a false philosophy for 
their part either for war or for imperialism 
of one kind or another, either military or 
economic. I want to warn you about those 
people who get behind little states, little 
nations, and use thcm as the front behind 
which to advocate the preservation of the 
status quo and existing imperialism in the 
world. [Applause.] 

I speak not only of the imperialism of the 
British but of every other nation where 
one exists in the world today. Some of these 
people who in the international parlance 
come to the rescue of little people remind 
me of those so-called defenders of little peo- 
ple, in the Congress, who defeated the 65- 
cent minimum wage behind the facade of the 
small farmer, ignoring the fact that they 
proposed a policy which would give 54 per- 
cent of $4,000,000,000 to 10 percent of the 
commodity producers of this country. Yes, 
I warn you about the kind of people who in 
domestic politics hide behind the screen of 
States’ right—to defeat the abolition of the 
nefarious poll tax, or a health bill, or ma- 
ternal and child care, or all the other things 
for which all of us have been fighting and 
will continue to fight to make our fellow 
human beings healthier, more prosperous, 
and happier. 

Mr. Chairman, I proclaim my disagree- 
ment with the statement attributed to the 
President that it is not a matter of Federal 
concern that millions of Americans are dis- 
franchised from voting in Federal elections 
because they don’t pay a certain sum of 
money. You either believe in democracy or 
you don’t. There are some who tell us over 
there in the Congress that if we advocate 
democracy we will split up political parties. 
[Laughter.}] Any party which cannot em- 
brace the true doctrine of democracy can 
hardly call itself representative of democ- 
racy. If it doesn’t believe in democracy it 
has no right to the name of Democratic 
spokesman. 

There are some people in the other party 
who proclaim their own virtue. I don’t 
acknowledge their superiority. They are as 
far away from Abraham Lincoln as many in 
the Democratic Party are from Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D, 
Roosevelt. [Applause.] 

If they claim to be better as the spokes- 
men for democracy, let them vote for cloture 
when we bring up the anti-poll-tax bill. Let 
us restore democracy to the United States 
Senate by the abolition of the power of 
filibuster. What is the difference between 
filibuster and somebody who walks out of 
a conference. Yet you can’t get a lot of 
newspapers to see very much bad about the 
one who filibusters in the Senate against 
deliberations of the body, but they are right 
ready to jump on somebody who may absent 
himself from another body for some reason. 

My friends, I am pleading for the kind of 
democracy you are fighting for and for which 
those who died in the war gave their lives. 
I am talking about a spirit of real democracy 
at home and abroad—in our domestic and 
in our foreign affairs. I am talking about 
a new spirit among men and among nations, 
an honest, earnest willingness to be unselfish 
if we can save the peace of the world. 

I warn nations against a repetition of their 
policy after the last war when they thought 
not of keeping their debt to the dead but 
about getting new territory, gaining new 
bases, acquiring new trade routes, and build- 
ing greater economic and military might. I 
am talking about a spirit that would make 
nations kneel down around the council table 
in a dark hour when war is threatening, as 
in that dark hour in our own Constitutional 
Convention, when it seemed an impassé had 
been reached and an infant could not be 
born that might save the earth demo- 
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cratically, and Benjamin Franklin turned 
and said, “Mr. President, for days I have 
been sitting here listening to these discus- 
sions. I propose that we pray.” Later he 
was able to say, “Mr. President, as I have sat 
here through these dark hours of disagree- 
ment, I watched that sun behind the chair- 
man’s desk. There were many times when 
I could not tell whether it was sinking or 
whether it was rising. Now, Mr. President, 
with God’s help, I am sure that it is the 
rising sun of a new nation and a new spirit 
in the world.” 

I got a letter this morning from Col. 
Raymond Robins, a great citizen of the 
world, and, my friends, a resident of my 
State. He just quoted the two paragraphs 
from a poem with which all of you are 
familiar. 

He didn’t know I was coming here, buu he 
knew I had spoken in the Senate, and you 
know what he did in the days of the Rus- 
sian revolution to gain recognition for the 
new government, to enable them to continue 
the war against Germany, and how all of 
his great efforts were thwarted by the people 
who didn’t want to make peace—even to 
turn them against the Germans—with the 
new government in Russia. 


“When a deed is done for freedom through 
the broad earth’s aching breast, 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on 
from East to West, 

And the slave where ‘er he cowers, feels 
the soul within him climb 

To the awful surge of manhood as the 
energy sublime, 

Or a century bursts full blossom on the 
thorny stem of time. 


“Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide 

In the strife of truth with falsehood for 
the good or evil side, 

Some great cause God‘s new Messiah offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever twixt that 
darkness and that light.” 


We pray that America will choose the good 
side in the world. [Applause.] 





Job Openings 
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HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the St. Joseph (Mo.) News Press: 


JOB OPENINGS ARE GREATEST IN 4 MONTHS 


Job openings, listed with the local United 
States employment service office, reached a 
new high this week as compared with fig- 
ures compiled during the past 4 months. 

Unhampered by Government restrictions, 
many firms in the city have started adding 
to the number of personnel in a drive to 
return to former production standards. The 
bulk of the job openings filed with the USES 
came from meat packing plants and grain 
milling companies 

Fred O. Street, supervisor of the labor sup- 
ply division at the USES, reports that during 
the past several months the only requests 
for employees were received in the office on 
Monday and Tuesday. He said, however, that 
recent requests for workers have continued 
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to pour into the office during this entire 
week. 

Tuesday, July 9, there were 172 job open- 
ings listed, while a count today revealed or- 
ders for 365 workers. “There is a demand for 
workers in almost every type of occupation,” 
Mr. Street added. 





Clear Thinking Exposes OPA Fallacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, of the many letters I have re- 
ceived recently concerning the resurrec- 
tion of the dead OPA, I believe one I have 
just received from Mr. Charles H. Gar- 
nett, an attorney of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., is one of the best reasoned and 
most logical of the thousands I have re- 
ceived and read on this subject. The 
author of this letter presents clear, co- 
gent, convincing, and unanswerable ar- 
guments against the revival of OPA. 
Clear thinking exposes the fallacies of 
OPA, and Mr. Garnett has exposed these 
fallacies in language that we Americans 
can understand and appreciate. I quote 
from Mr. Garnett’s letter, as follows: 


I urge you to do all in your power to 
prevent in the House the removal or lim- 
itation of any of the provisions in the Senate 
bill for removing certain commodities from 
the price-fixing powers of the OPA or cut- 
ting down its powers in any respect. In my 
considered judgment you will be doing the 
country a valuable service if you help to 
restrict the OPA further or to eliminate it 
entirely. The quicker OPA is put out of 
existence, the quicker will our economy be 
stabilized. The current 2 weeks of freedom 
from it have already gone a long way in 
that direction. Six weeks more would re- 
store practically normal conditions, even 
though on a level of higher prices. 

The economic law of supply and demand 
fixes values and prices. This law is not a 
precise mathematical formula, but it is as 
inexorable as the law of gravity. When sus- 
pended or interfered with by statute law, it 
still works through black markets. 

Price fixing is an arbitrary method of mak- 
ing certain citizens pay the living expenses 
of other citizens. Subsidies make the tax- 
payer,do this. Both throw the economic 
organization cut of joint and render it un- 
stable. 

It is axiomatic that as prices rise demand 
decreases and supply is stimulated. A price- 
fixing ceiling holds down supply, because it 
tends to depress production, and at the same 
time it stimulates demand, because there 
will be more buyers for a commodity at the 
ceiling price than there would be at a higher 
price. 

Subsidies create artificial demand because 
they permit prices below cost to the producer. 
They are an admission that government is 
appropriating the property of the producer 
and to the extent of the subsidy donating it 
to other citizens. The bill for this is paid 
by the taxpayers. This cannot be defended 
on any economic ground nor on any ground 
of simple justice. There is no reason why 
any citizen should be relieved of paying his 
own way unless he is an object of charity. 

Cases of individual hardship resulting from 
repeal of OPA can easily be found. These 
are played up by its supporters, There has 


never been a time since this country was 
founded when similar cases of hardship could 
not be found. Certainly the operation of 
OPA results in as many and as dire cases of 
hardship as would result from its repeal. 

Most of the popular support for the OPA 
is mass hysteria induced by propaganda put 
out by that organization at the expense of 
the taxpayer plus the support of some of 
those who are now getting part of their living 
expenses don#ted to them. The termination 
of it would save probably $100,000,000 a year 
in expenses and some billions in subsidies 
and permit some 34,000 people now on its 
pay roll to engage in useful employment. 

I have merely touched on the subject, but 
consideration of space forbids more. I may 
add that I have no commodity or property 
in any form for sale or rent. I make my 
living from fees for legal services, but I am 
willing to pay the open-market price for 
what I need, or if that price is too high, to 
do without. 





Opportunities for Service to Mankind— 
You and I Can Help Rid the World of 
Leprosy 
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HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following statement 
by Col. G. H. Rarey, United States Army, 
retired, entitled, “Opportunities for Serv- 
ice to Mankind—You and I Can Help Rid 
the World of Leprosy.” 

This material presents the most com- 
prehensive picture of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by those who are afflicted with 
Hansen’s disease—leprosy—which I have 
ever seen. The information has been 
compiled by long study and observation of 
those having the disease over a period of 
many years, and unquestionably, the 
American people should know the terri- 
ble ravages and the sad after effects. I 
feel sure that study of this statement will 
go a long way toward eliminating in the 
public mind the misunderstanding which 
impels those who are ignorant of the real 
facts to regard the victims of Hansen’s 
disease as persons to be shunned as “un- 
clean.” 

This matter was called to my attention 
by Mr. Paul A. Strachan, president, 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, who states: 

The need for a real overhaul of the entire, 
so-called rehabilitation system was never 
more manifest than in the appalling plight 
of victims of Hansen’s disease. Here, we have 
a situation about which, manifestly, the gen- 
eral public knows nothing at all, and it is 
time to open wide the doors of factual in- 
formation and show that these unfortunate 
people should not be condemned to a life of 
isolation, misery, and very often, want, when 
many of them can be cured, or, at least, be- 
come arrested cases. This having been done, 
they are no more dangerous to public wel- 
fare than would be, for example, arrested 
cases of tuberculosis, or other communicable 
diseases. In fact, medical research shows 
that even the doctors themselves agree that 
leprosy is only feebly communicable, and 
there is little proof evidenced that would 
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lend any weight to belief but that those who 
have recovered sufficiently from Hansen's 
disease to warrant discharge from our public 
institutions, should not be treated exactly 
as are any other persons or groups who have 
been rehabilitated. A great public crusade 
is necessary to bring the truth to our people, 
and I believe Colonel Rarey’s article the most 
enlightening, over-all presentation I haye 
yet seen in that respect. 


Colenel Rarey’s statement follows: 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE TO MANKIND—you 
AND I CAN HELP RID THE WORLD OF LEPROSY 
(By Col. G. H. Rarey, U. S. Army (retired) ) 

We will start the list of opportunities for 
service to mankind with a brief explanation 
of the human needs and some of the unsolved 
problems inherent in one of the oldest 
diseases known to man. We will take a look 
at the present status of this disease and 
canvass the opportunities presented to each 
of us who enjoy our freedom and good health, 
by this age-old sickness, and see what we— 
you and I—can do to help supply the needs, 
and solve the problem. 

The modern name for leprosy is “Hansen's 
disease” in honor of Gerhard Hansen, a Nor- 
wegian physician, who isolated the Bacillus 
leprae in 1874. 

Did you know that this disease exists in 
practically every country in the world; that 
there are from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 victims 
in all; that approximately 15,000,000 persons 
are exposed to and subject to contracting it; 
and that among its victims 1,200 to twice 
that many are in the continental United 
States? 

While Hansen’s disease is most prevalent 
in India, Africa, Burma, China, the Pacific 
Islands, including the Philippines and Japan, 
certain parts of Europe, the West Indies, and 
South America, our home land is by no 
means immune from the danger of further 
contamination. Commercial and other in- 
tercourse between the United States and the 
countries named, presents frequent opportu- 
nities for introducing additional germs of the 
disease into many of our States. In addi- 
tion, military service in the endemic areas 
of the above-mentioned countries will un- 
doubtedly result in the contraction of Han- 
sen’s disease by a certain number of our 
men, millions of whom have served in such 
areas during World War II. 

Approximately 32 American veterans of 
the small war known as the Philippine In- 
surrection, 1896-1902, contracted leprosy as 
a result of their military service in those 
islands during that period, according to the 
record of reported cases. Due to the long in- 
cubation period frequently noted with the 
disease, many of the veterans were unaware 
of their misfortune until many months or 
even years after their release from military 
service. 

While the consensus appears to be that 
leprosy is not one of the serious health prob- 
lems at present in the United States, a com- 
parison of the estimated number of victims 
of the disease in this country, viz, 5,000, 
with the number of patients undergoing 
treatment at the national leprosarium, 
which was less than 400 at any one time in 
1945 and early 1946, shows that a large 
number of the victims are unaccounted for. 
In view of the fact that neither the loca- 
tion or condition of the unreported victims 
are known, it is not clear to the lay student 
how anyone can determine and state that 
this disease does not present a serious health 
problem in this country. The estimated 
total has been reported as being 1,200 to 
5,000. If we reduce the major estimate by 
half, with a view to presenting a conserva- 
tive picture of this problem, we find that 
there are approximately 2,100 unreported 
victims of Hansen's disease in the United 
States. The question occurs, Where are the 
unreported sufferers? Forty of our forty- 
eight States have sent patients to the United 











States Marine Hospital, Carville, La., our 
national leprosarium. One also wonders 
how many of the unfortunate unreported 
victims may be communicating the disease 
to children and other persons and how many 
of the latter are also going unreported? 

Our common sense tells us that, in the 
interests of the sufferers themselves, their 
families, and the communities in which they 
live, all of our citizens who have contracted 
the disease must be located and given proper 
treatment; that all members of our medical 
profession must be trained to diagnose cor- 
rectly the disease whenever located, as well 
as to properly treat and advise the patient. 
However, before these sick people can be 
located there must be a change in our meth- 
ods of handling them. A hew approach to 
this problem is essential and no good is ac- 
complished by further delay in recognizing 
the fact. The essential changes required 
in our policy and methods are briefly dis- 
cussed in the following pages. 

With reference to the disease itself, there 
is no known definite and positive cure for it 
at this time. Since Hansen isolated the 
bacillus in 1874, a great many attempts have 
been made to grow it in artificial media, but 
to date none of these efforts have success- 
fully met the requirements for proof, and all 
efforts to inoculate animals with the germ 
have been unsuccessful to the same extent. 
No scientist, in more than 145 recorded cases 
has been able to infect himself or other 
human volunteers by attempted inoculation 
of the germ. 

While it is very encouraging to note that 
progress is slowly being made in the develop- 
ment of medicine and methods for arrest- 
ing the disease when applied during its early 
stages, it has not been possible to cultivate 
the germ progressively, from one generation 
to another, for study and experimentation. 
Therefore, means for determining exactly how 
it is transmitted from one person to another; 
positive means for its arrestment; and the 
development of preventive medicine and 
methods must remain the principal objects 
of medical research as well as the stars of 
hope for every victim of this disease. 

That these means will one day be dis- 
covered by our scientists is strongly indicated 
by the progress they have made to date in 
providing treatment now available in the 
modern leprosaria of the various countries, 
including our own, which, when taken in time 
and for a sufficient length of time, is result- 
ing in the arrestment of the disease in many 
cases and in the return of these fortunate 
persons to a normal life of usefulness. So, 
there is hope for our people afflicted with 
Hansen's Disease, who will present them- 
selves for treatment. This fact of progress 
in the fight against the ancient scourge must 
be made known to all of our people including 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
have contracted the disease. 

It is interesting to note that the bacillus 
leprae and the tuberculosis bacillus are so 
nearly alike that in single organisms, they 
cannot be distinguished one from the other. 
It therefore seems possible and probable that 
research into the cause and habits of the 
leprosy germ, its methods of transmission, 
etc., may result in improved means for com- 
batting tuberculosis. 

Having taken a brief look at some of the 
factors in the present status of leprosy, the 
question may occur as to the main problems 
presented by this mysterious malady which 
offer definite opportunities for serving man- 
kind. Among many such provlems, the fol- 
lowing, which are expressed as needs, are out- 
standing: 

The need for research into the cause of and 
method of transmitting leprosy. 

The Leonard Wood Memorial (American 
Leprosy Foundation) is the main leprosy re- 
search agency in the United States and is the 
only agency whose efforts are devoted strictly 
to research work in the field of leprosy. This 
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vital activity is dependent upon public con- 
tributions for the funds needed to carry on 
its work. 

Briefly stated, the plans and purposes of 


, the Leonard Wood Memorial are to the ex- 


tent of its financial ability to leave no scien- 
tific step untaken that holds any promise of 
finding the ultimate solution to this age-old 
curse of the human race. 

Opportunity for service: The imperative 
need for expanding research work in this field 
with a view of advancing the happy date when 
positive fast-acting arrestment and preven- 
tive medicines and methods are found pre- 
sents an outstanding opportunity for serv- 
ice to mankind. By contributing financial 
support to this research agency you will help 
rid the world of leprosy. 

The need for this support is given special 
emphasis and importance by reason of the 
expected increase in the number of its vic- 
tims as a direct result of military service in 
leprosy-infected areas during World War II. 

You may identify yourself with the vital 
work of this splendid agency by sending your 
contribution to the Leonard Wood Memorial, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





How OPA Worked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard many expres- 
sions of contempt for the manner in 
which the Office of Price Administration 
has been administered. Almost every- 
one we talk to and almost every speaker 
in the well of the House who has stood 
either for or against the OPA has had 
something to say about its maladminis- 
tration, either condemnatory or apolo- 
getically. But all seem to know and 
admit that there was something wrong 
somewhere in the way price controls were 
administered. I have always maintained 
that the principle is un-American and 
therefore wrong. There are a goodly 
number of the Representatives in Con- 
gress who think this way. Then there are 
a number who think and say that it 
might have been necessary and impor- 
tant during the days of hostilities, but 
that it is not needed now. Still others 
say except in very few instances, OPA 
should not be resurrected from the dead. 
There are still others who want OPA 
revived and price controls placed on 
everything. We all know that the longer 
bureaucrats are on the pay roll the 
harder it will be to get them off the 
pay roll. 

Small business concerns which can- 
not afford to pay high-powered and high- 
salaried accountants, auditors, and ad- 
ministrative law experts and specialists, 
find it most difficult to survive under OPA 
or any other form of planned economy. 
The larger concerns can live under OPA 
regulations better than the smaller ones. 
However, all have suffered and the longer 
bureaucratic control is exercised over 
people, the more difficult i‘ will be for 
the same people to regain the freedom 
they have lost since bureaucracy was put 
in charge of their economy. 
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I am just in receipt of a very clear 
statement of what OPA has done for a 
representative firm in my district. I 
think this is one of the most concise 
statements I have seen. The letter is 
dated July 12, 19846, and follows: 


We are manufacturers. We buy metals 
and other raw materials. OPA hes done four 
things to us: 

1. Set ceilings above prevailing prices. 
Suppliers immediately raised to the ceilings. 
Result: Inflation. 

2. Caused mills to neglect standard mate- 
rials and run on special grades (alloys, etc.) 
with their greater material-to-labor ratio, 
and consequent greater margin of profit. 
Result: We pay higher prices for substitute 
materials which, in some cases, are not as 
good as standard grades. 

3. Made some much-needed materials im- 
possible to get. Result: Some items of our 
manufacture are dropped from our list; cus- 
tomers in dire need and disappointed 

4. Prevented our matching prices to costs. 
Result: We are forced to limit production. 
We could hire more men if this were cor- 
rected. 

We need freedom of action instead of con- 
trols. Please try to eliminate all chance of 
OPA revival. 





American Bar Association and the Patent 
Provisions of S. 1717 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a reso- 
lution submitted to the House Military 
Affairs Committee members by the 
American Bar Association during the 
hearing on S. 1717: 


It is respectfully requested that the Rouse 
take favorable action upon the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion approves the principles of S. 1717 to es- 
tablish a Civilian Commission for the con- 
trol of atomic energy, its materials, material 
sources, production, and weapons, and the 
dissemination of information thereof for in- 
suring national security; and further that the 
association disapproves the bill: (a) insofar 
as it fails to provide for the review, in 
camera if necessary, by a goonstitutional 
court upon petition of an aggrieved party 
of any act, declaration or failure to act of 
the commission; and (b) furthermore dis- 
approves the patent provisions of the bill: 
(1) relating to compulsory licenisng; and (2) 
to prohibiting the creation of patent prop- 
erty for certain subject matter.” 


PATENT PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 
“PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 


“Sec. 11. (a) Production and military uti- 
lization: 

(1) No patent shall hereafter be granted 
for any invention or discovery which is use- 
ful solely in the production of fissionable 
material or in the utilization of fissionable 
material or atomic energy for a military 
weapon. Any patent granted for any such 
invention or discovery is hereby revoked, and 
just compensation shall be made therefor. 

“(2) No patent ‘.ereafter granted shall con- 
fer any rights with respect to any invention 
or discovery to the extent that such inven- 
tion or discovery is used in the production 
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of fisstonable material cr in the utilization 
of fissionable material or atomic energy for 
a military weapon. Any rights conferred by 
any patent heretofore granted for any inm- 
vention or discovery are hereby revoked to 
the extent that such inventiom or discovery 
is so used, and just compensation shall be 
made therefor. 

“(3) Any person who has made or here- 
after makes any invention or diseovery use~ 
ful in the preduction of fissionable material 
or in the utilization of fisstonable material 
cr atomic energy for a military weapon shall 
file with the Commission a report containing 
a complete description thereof, unless such 
invention or discovery is described in an 
application for a patent filed in the Patent 
Office by such person within the time re~- 
quired for the filing of such report. The re- 
port covering any such invention or dis- 
covery shall be filed on ar before whichever of 
the following is the latest: (A) The sixtieth 
day after the date of enactment of this act; 
(B) the sixtieth day after the completion of 
such invention or discovery; or (C) the six- 
tieth day after such person first discovers or 
first has reason to believe that such fnver- 
tion or discovery is useful in such production 
or utilization. 

“(b) Use or inventions for research: No 
patent hereafter granted shall confer any 
rights with respect to any invention or dis- 
covery to the extent that such invention or 
discovery is used in the conduct of research 
or development activities im the fields speci- 
fied in section 3. Any rights conferred by 
any patent heretofore granted for any in- 
vention or discovery are hereby revoked to 
the extent that such imvention or discovery 
is so used, and just compensation shall be 
made therefor. 

“(c) Nonmilitary utilization: ¢1) It shall 
be the duty of the Commission to declare 
any patent to be affected with the public 
interest if (A) the invenmtiom or discovery 
covered by the patent utilizes or is essen- 
tial in the utilization of fissionable material 
or atomie energy; and (B) the licensing of 
sueh invention or discovery under this sub- 
sectiom is necessary to effectuate the policies 
and purposes of this act. 

“(2) Whenever any patent has been de- 
clared, pursuant to paragraph (1), to be 
affected with the public interest— 

“(A) The Commission is hereby licensed 
to use the invention or discovery covered by 
such patent in performing any of its pow- 
ers under this act; and 

“(B) Any person to whom a license has 
been issued under section 7 is hereby 
licensed to use the invention or discovery 
covered by such patent to the extent such 
invention or discovery is used by him in 
carrying om the activities authorized by his 
license under section 7.” 


The owner of the patent shall be entitled to 
a@ reasonable royalty fee for any uSe of an 
imvention or discovery licensed by this sub- 
section. Such royalty fee may be agreed 
upon. by such owner and the licensee, or in 
the absence of such agreement shall be de- 
terminétt by the Commission. 


“(3) No court shall have jurisdiction or 
power to stay, restrain, or otherwise enjoin 
the use of any invention or discovery by a 
licensee, to the extent that such use is li- 
censed by paragraph (2) above, on the 
ground of infringement of any patent. If 
im any action for infringement against such 
licensee the court shall determine that the 
defendant is exercising such license, the 
measure of damages shall be the royalty fee 
determined pursuant to this section, together 
with such costs, interests, and reasonable at- 
torney’s fees as may be fixed by the court. 
If no royalty fee has been determined, the 
court shall stay the proceeding until the 
reyalty fee is determimed pursuant to this 
section. If any such lieensee shall fail to 
pay such royalty fee, the patentee may bring 


an action im any court of competent juris- 
diction for such royalty fee, together with 
such costs, interest, and reasonable attor= 
ney’s fees as may be fixed by the court. 

“(d) Acquisition of patents: The Com- 
mission is authorized to purchase, or to take, 
requisition, or condemn, and make just com- 
pensation for (1) any invention or discovery 
which is useful in the production of fission- 
able material or in the utilization of fission- 
able material or atomic energy for a mili- 
tary weapon, or which utilizes or is essential 
in the utilization of* fissionable material or 
atomic energy, or (2) amy patent or patent 
application covering any such fmvention or 
discovery. The Commissioner of Patents shalt 
notify the Commission of all applications 
for patents heretofore or hereafter fled which. 
in his opimion diselose such inventions or 
discoveries and shall provide the Commission 
access to all such applications. 


“UTILIZATION. OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


“Sec. 7. (a) Lieense required: It shall be 
unlawful, except as. provided in sections 5 
(a) (4) (4) or (B) or 6 (a), for any person 
to manufacture any equipment or device uti- 
lizing fissionable material or atomic energy 
or to utilize fissionable material or atomic 
energy with or without such equipment or 
device, except under and in accordance with 
a license issued By the Commission author- 
izing such manufacture or utilization. 

™ * - - > 


“Where activities under any license might 
serve to maintain or to foster the growth of 
monopoly, restraimt of trade, unlawful com- 
petition, or other trade position inimical to 
the entry of new, freely competitive enter- 
prises in the field, the Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to. refuse to issue such 
license or to establish sueh conditions to 
prevent these results as the Commission, in 
consultation with the Attorney General, may 
determine.” 

REASONS 


1. The Commission has many powers and 
duties, including the right to license the 
manufacture and use, for nonmilitary pur- 
poses, of fissionable nraterial or atomie energy 
to applicants who may be deemed by the 
Commission to be qualified. One reasom for 
refusal of a license would be a finding by 
the Commission that the grant of the lieense 
sought might serve to maintain or to foster 
the growth of monopoly, restraint of trade, 
unlawful competition, or any other trade 
position inimical to the entry of competitive 
enterprises into the field (see the portion of 
see. 7 quoted above). No court review is 
provided. 

2. The bill places important areas of tech- 
nical development wholly outside the patent 
law. Im providing that inventions and dis- 
coveries. relating to the production of fis- 
sionable material and atomic weapons shall 
not be patented (sec. Il (a), subdivisions (1) 
and (2) ), and in providing for the condemne- 
tion of any patents and applications covering 
any atomic energy inventions (sec. 11 (d}), 
the bill umwisely destroys the impetus to 
progress contemplated and authorized by 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution. Tre- 
mendous further potential developments in 
those fields are to be anticipated. Such de- 
velopments should be encouraged to the 
maximum. No reason is apparent to justify 
treating inventions relating to atomic energy 
differently from other inventions; and every 
reason which justified the application of the 
patent system to other inventions applies 
with equal force to inventions relating to 
atomic energy. 

The promotion of progress.in this field, as 
in other fields of science and engineering, 
can best be accomplished by operating within 
the framework of the established patent law. 
Granting that the matter of atomie energy 
is of vast consequence, we should not assume 
that a radically new invention should require 
different treatment with respect to the pat- 
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ent law, which was designed to deal with 
radically new departures and has always suc- 
cessfully done so. 

3. The bill aims (Rept. Na. 1201, p. 26) 
“to. provide invemtors with financial induce- 
ments im Heu of patent rights." Thus man- 
datory reports of certaim atomic inventions 
are required (sec. 1I (a) (3))}; patents re- 
lating to certain atomic imventions are barred 
(sec. If (a) sub. (1) amd (2))}; all atomic 
energy inventions and patents are subject to 
condemnation (sec. 1I (@))}; and all patents 
relating to the utilization of atomic energy 
to the extent that they are permitted, are 
subject to compulsory licensing (sec. 11 (c)), 
To offset these provisions, a Patent Com- 
pensatfon Board is establishec’ to determine 
awards and reasonable royalties. Such ar- 
rangements are deemed far less likely to 
stimulate progress effectively than would op- 
eration of the patent system. Destruction 
of patents in this field can only serve to re- 
move a valuable spur to progress. 

4. Normal patent procedures are not incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of secrecy 
where required for security reasons. Secrecy 
orders suspending prosecution (R. S. sec. 
4894) have functioned effectively throughout 
the war, and the same procedure continues 
to be available. Destruction and elimina- 
tion of patents “to elfminate risks of dis- 
closure of restricted information” (Rept. 
No. I2f1, p. 26), is therefore unnecessary. 

The granting of patents is not at all incon- 
sistent with appropriate exercise of the gov- 
ernmental police power, to the extent neces- 
sary to protect against the impact of poten- 
tially dangerous activities. (See Curbice v. 
American Patents, 283 U.S. 27, 33; 8 U.S. 
P. Q 211, 213, footnote 3 and authorities 
cited.) Accordingly, the forbidding and de- 
struetion of patents on any such basis is 
unnecessary; Government. policing and regu- 
lation would suffice to accomplish all that is 
necessary along this. line. 

5.. The provisions of section 11 (c) (2) (A), 
licensing the Commission to use patented 
inventions relating to nonmilitary applica- 
tions of atamic energy, and the provisions of 
section 11 (¢e) (3) denying injunctive relief 
against. the Commission, are unnecessary. 
The Government, by existing statute, already 
possesses ample power to practice any pat- 
ented inventions for governmental purposes, 
and is. net subject to injunction in respect 
thereto. 

6. Compulsory licensing of all patents re- 
lating to nonmilitary utilization of atomic 
energy (sec. 11 (c)) is highly objectionable. 
As to licenses to the Government, see the 
paragraph immediately above. As to private 
agencies operating im this field, there is no 
more and no different reason fcvoring com- 
pulsory licensing than im any other field of 
invention. The association has eonsistently 
opposed proposals of eompulsory licensing of 
patents. (See the Annual Reports of the 
American Bar Association, vol. 53, pp. 72, 
672, 673;. vol. 54, p. 64; vob. 60, p, 133; vol. 63, 
pp. 172, 173; vol. 65, p. 104; vok. 7, p. 135; vol. 
68, p. 153.) 





Frank J. P. Cleary 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, Prank J. P. 
Cleary, oldest employee of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, has retired after 
54 years of service. He will be missed 
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by his many friends and especially those 
on Capitol Hill. We wish him well and 
may God in His wisdom bestow upon 
hiin His richest blessings and may he 
have many more useful years ahead of 


him. 

I am inserting herewith a poem en- 
titled “Frank Cleary,” by Horace C. Car- 
lisle, who for many years has served on 
Capitol Hill in the office of the Architect 
of the Capitol, and who, it is believed by 
many, has earned the title of poet laure- 
ate of Congress because of his inspiring 
poems which have appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp from time to time: 


FRANK CLEARY 


The great Agriculture Department 
Has never had in its employ 
A man more devoted to duty, 
One who in it took greater joy, 
Than did the congenial Frank Cleary, 
Who for fifty-four happy years 
Was counted as no ordinary 
Man by his coworkers and peers. 


From sixteen to seventy, daily, 
This true benefactor could be 
Found in the pursuance of duty, 
For none was more faithful than he— 
He never grew tired of well-doing, 
And had, to the last, no desire 
To be relieved of his loved labors; 
But much preferred not to retire. 


He must have had for his life slogan 
“Keep on keeping on, keeping on”— 
He faithfully followed his conscience, 
As follows the sunrise the dawn— 
The Golden Rule he loved to practice 
In everything he tried to do— 
Yea, “likewise do ye unto others 
As ye’d have them do unto you.” 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 





General Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NED R. HEALY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, the more I 
study the provisions of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft general housing bill the 
more convinced I, become of the urgent 
necessity for Congress to pass this bill 
before adjourning for the summer recess. 
It is very encouraging to note that the 
New York Times, in a recent editorial, 
has urged that the House of Representa- 
tives take speedy action on this bill. A 
copy of the editorial follows: 


GENERAL HOUSING BILL NEEDED 


Near the top of this Nation's list of urgent 
necessities are places to live—homes for re- 
turning veterans, millions of homes for fam- 
ilies now living under slum conditions.. The 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill, which 
has passed the Senate and is now stuck in 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
is a practical and thoroughgoing attempt to 
meet this need. It attacks the problem on 
all fronts. Over a 10-year period it proposes 
to stimulate the construction of at least 12,- 
500,000 family dwelling units in urban areas. 
f we allow an average of three and a half 
persons to a family, this would be equivalent 
to rehousing about one-third of the present 
population of the United States. 





About one-tenth of this total would be 
public housing. The other nine-tenths would 
be privately constructed, with the backing 
of various incentives. The area between 
public and private housing is sharply marked 
off. There is no possible competition be- 
tween them. Federal aid, rising to a maxi- 
mum of $135,000,000 a year and backed by 
local subsidies in the form of tax exemption, 
would go only to those who would otherwise 
be compelled to live in physically and morally 
unwholesome dwellings. The bill specifi- 
cally requires that “private enterprise shall 
be encouraged to serve as large a part of 
the total need as it can.” 

In brief, the bill creates a new National 
Housing Agency, taking in all national hous- 
ing units under one roof; provides for re- 
search, market analysis and local planning; 
streamlines existing Federal agencies in- 
tended to stimulate private investment in 
housing; offers liberalized mortgage insur- 
ance to aid low-income families; expands the 
low-rent public-housing program; defines 
conditions under which local communities 
can ascertain their needs and qualify for aid; 
Offers loans and small grants for farm im- 
provements; makes special provisions for vet- 
erans; and in other ways strives to keep a 
proper balance between present and future 
needs and between private and public enter- 
prise. 

This bill has been obstructed in the House 
committee, and it is possible that it will not 
pass before Congress adjourns. We believe 
that failure to act on it favorably this month 
would set back the housing program. 





Booby-Trap Bills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following timely editorial from 
the July 8 edition of the Chicago Herald- 
American: 


BOOBY-TRAP BILLS 


There are three bills pending in Congress 
which had better be laid aside until the heat 
of summer—and of left-wing New Deal prop- 
aganda—subsides. 

One is the national health bill, which 
would establish socialized medicine under 
Federal domination. 

The second is a bill to create a National 
Science Foundation, which would regiment 
all inquiry in the fields of physical sciences 
under a powerful Federal bureaucracy. 

The third is the McMahon bill for the 
control of atomic energy, which would de- 
stroy the historic and fruitful incentive sys- 
tem of the United States Constitution and 
the patent laws and would make our labo- 
ratories mere workshops of world socialism 
allied to Russian communism. 

These bills, as their common subject mat- 
ter indicates, are closely related to one an- 
other. 

Each of them is full of danger and deceit. 

They are separate but interlocking parts 
of a single pattern. 

None of them is being presented to Con- 
gress or to the people on its honest merits, 
if it has any; and, in the case of the atomic- 
energy bill at least, positive efforts are being 
made to conceal the truth. 

Probably few persons would recognize the 
national-health bill for what it is under 
the disguising title that it now bears. 
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It is not before Congress now in its origi- 
nal form. 

It was first presented as a section of the 
so-called general-welfare bill, sponsored by 
Senators WaGNER, of New York, and Murray, 
of Montana, and Representative DINGELL, of 
Michigan. 

The PAC, the Communists, and numerous 
other left-wing elements were its vehement 
supporters. 

But the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, on 
inspection, proved to be such a monstrosity 
that even the New Deal lost hope of its en- 
actment. 

Its socialized medicine section was there- 
fore abstracted and sent to Congress as the 
national health bill with an inaccurate 
Presidential message blandly asserting that 
it is not a socialized medicine bill, an as- 
sertion which the text of the bill itself dis- 
proves. 

The National Science Foundation bill 
would enable the Federal Government to 
commandeer the equipment and services of 
every scientific laboratory in the country, 
including all colleges and universities and 
private industries, and would eStablish a 
Federal monopoly of any and all patents in 
the development of which any Federal money 
might be traced. 

The atomic energy bill has 
faults. 

It would put absolute control of atomic 
energy in the hands of a small civilian board 
of scientists, excluding the national de- 
fense forces entirely. 

In this phase, the bill is enthusiastically 
approved by the left-wing scientists who 
want to share all atomic knowledge with 
Soviet Russia at once. 

The bill would likewise void the existing 
patent system, being similar in this respect 
to the National Science Foundation bill. 

In a recent secret session-of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives, Mr. Conder C. Henry appeared as an 
expert witness against the bill. 

Mr. Henry was for 17 years the chief ex- 
aminer of patent applications in the United 
States Patent Office and for 5 years was 
Assistant United States Patent Commissioner. 

As a witness, he represented both the 
American Bar Association and the House 
Committee on Patents, being a member of 
the committee's national advisory council. 

Discussing six pages of the McMahon bill 
pertaining to patents alone, Mr. Henry said: 

“By removing the incentive provided by 
our patent laws the bill is a radical depar- 
ture from anything known in our history. 

“The only parallel I can find to it is a 
Soviet patent law.” 

This testimony—which the New Deal has 
tried to suppress in the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee—is applicable to all three of 
the pending bills. 

The national health bill, the National 
Science Foundation bill and the McMahon 
bill are all portions of the persistent attempt 


two major 


that is being made under unscrupulously 
false pretenses to sovietize the United States 
by means of misrepresented legislation in 
Congress. 


TR 


Should We Merge the Army and Navy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following radio 
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debate on the American Forum of the 
Air June 25, 1946: 


ANNOUNCER. What kind of military estab- 
lishment should we have? Is the present 
Army-Navy set-up adequate? Should we 
merge the Army and Navy? 

Once again, the vital issue of the week, 
discussed on your American Forum of the 
Air. [Applause.] 

Good evening, iadies and gentlemen. 
From the Shoreham Hotel in your Nation's 
Capital, Mutual proudly presents America’s 
pioneer public service radio program, the 
American Forum of the Air, founded 18 years 
ago by Theodore Granik, attorney and moder- 
ator. The Forum presents every Tuesday 
night at this time the vital issue of the week, 
both sides of that issue, and the men who 
effect the decisions. 

And now here is your Chairman, Theodore 
Granik. 

Chairman Grant. Good evening. 

President Truman’s message to Congress 
outlining a plan for unification of the armed 
forces makes this subject once again a vital 
issue. The question of unification of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces, affecting as it 
does our national welfare, has been argued for 
many years. During the war, cooperation 
between the three branches of our military 
reached a high stage of perfection. As a 
result, any formal proposal for merger was 
relegated to the future. 

The President’s most recent message would 
eliminate one debatable point—a single Chief 
of Staff for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Instead, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are to con- 
tinue in the proposed reorganization under 
a civilian cabinet member. 

This evening you will hear debated the 
opposing views of the Army and Navy on 
unification. The Navy feels that each 
branch of the military service should be a 
separate Department, and that each should 
have its own Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Another highly controversial subject is the 
status of Naval Aviation. If air, land, and 
sea are to have equal status in the new 
Department of National Defense, what will 
happen to Naval Aviation? Will it be ab- 
sorbed by the Army Air Forces? Will there 
be Air Forces control of aircraft carriers? 
These are questions which Navy spokesmen 
claim must be fully analyzed to understand 
the magnitude of the proposed merger. 

Those who favor unification point out that 
these benefits must be considered; Economy 
of op-ration; the inter-related training of 
personnel; and coordinated planning. 

The position of the Marine Corps in the 
new Department of National Defense is also 
a point of disagreement. The Army and Navy 
take differing positions as to where the Ma- 
rine Corps fits, since the new Department 
will have only three major subsections: Air, 
land and sea. 

This evening we have invited four con- 
gressiunal authorities to debate the ques- 
tion: “Should we merge the Army and Navy?” 
And now here are the speakers. First, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
former Admiral THomas C. Hart. Senator 
HART: 

Senator Hart. I oppose the merger of the 
Army and Navy because any advantages pos- 
sible to the Nation would be fer outweighed 
by the future disadvantages. Of those dis- 
advantages, I particularly deplore the full 
separation of the Army’s ground forces and 
air components. There is less reason for that 
separation now than there was before the 
war, because the massed air attacks which 
comprise area bombing are things of the past. 
The future essential employment of the 
Army’s air components must be in close co- 
operation with troops, maintaining control 
of the air, handling airborne troops, and 
direct tactical use. To that end, intimate 
and close association of ground and air com- 
ponents must obtain throughout peace and 


war. Otherwise, our entire Army will de- 
teriorate, just as the Navy would go down if 
its air components were separated from it. 
That is what happened to the British, and we 
should not copy that error. 

A large part of the motivation behind en- 
tire Army and Navy merger project comes 
from the effort of the Army Air Force to sep- 
arate, duplicate, and swallow. Apart from 
the merace to the Navy, the most dangerous 
feature of the proposed merger lies right in 
that proposed divorcement of the Army Air 
from its ground forces. 

Chairman GRantk. Thank you, Senator 
Hart. Next, the Representative from West 
Virginia, who introduced the first resolution 
in the House of Representatives calling for 
unification of our armed forces, JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH. Congressman RANDOLPH. 

Representative RANDOLPH. Mr. Granik, 
bitter experience makes us realize that uni- 
fication of our Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
under a single, and of course civilian, execu- 
tive department is the safest and surest 
guarantee of security. Now we must frofit 
from our shortcomings in the last war. Con- 
sider the costly delays, tragic duplications, 
endless disputes, and unwarranted wastages. 
These occurred not only in the top level 
strategy in Washington, but in uneconomical 
use of our manpower, raw materials, produc- 
tion, and transportation, because no single 
agency, other than the President, could di- 
rect, reconcile, and balance the numerous 
and complicated requirements and plans of 
the War and Navy Departments. 

The brilliant record of our armed forces is 
all the more amazing when we consider how 
long after Pearl Harbor it took to get into 
full military and industrial operation. Such 
a period of preparation cannot be counted on 
if we are to have another and a final war. 
Such successful cooperation as was achieved 
between the armed forces under pressure of 
national emergency, by patriotic military and 
civilian leaders, serves to emphasize the ur- 
gency of instituting by law a system of de- 
fense with the greatest likelihood of success. 

Chairman GRANIK. Thank you, Congress- 
man RANDOLPH. Next, a member of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee from the 
State of Louisiana, Representative F. Epwarp 
HeserT. Congressman HEBERT. 

Representative HeperT. The so-called 
merger of the armed forces of the United 
States proposed by President Truman is a 
misnomer. It fails to accomplish its ex- 
pressed purpose by reducing the status of the 
present Cabinet members who have jurisdic- 
tion over the Army and Navy, and superim- 
poses on these positions a so-called Civilian 
Defense Secretary, who then takes unto him- 
self the powers not only of the Secretary of 
the Army and the Secretary of the Navy, but 
also takes over the powers and jurisdiction 
of a separate Air Force. 

In the national security and the future 
protection of this Nation against invasion 
or a common enemy, any effort to increase 
the power and effectiveness of one armed 
branch of the service to the detriment and 
eventual destruction of the other is unde- 
sirable, impractical, illogical, and untenable. 
As long as wars are fought there will be need 
for the foot soldier to occupy the land after 
it has been captured from the enemy. As 
long as the transportation of men and maté- 
riel is a requisite of war there shall be need 
of a Navy to deliver the goods. 

The functions of the Army and Navy are 
separate and distinct and require each unto 
themselves peculiar talents. The United 
States has never lost a war, and through all 
the wars of success it always had a separate 
and distinct Army and Navy. So why break 
up a winning combination and merge it into 
an unknown fusion? : 

Chairman GraNnikK. Thank you, Congress- 
man H&eerer. And now a Congressman from 
Wisconsin, a member of the committee in- 
vestigating the Pearl Harbor disaster, Frank 
B. KEEFE, Congressman KEEFE. 
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Representative Keere. Mr. Granik, having 
served for months as a member of the com- 
mittee investigating the Pearl Harbor disas- 
ter, I believe I can state with assurance that 
one of the major conclusions that must be 
drawn is that there must be a unified direc. 
tion of our land, sea, and air forces. The 
principle of unified command in theaters of 
operation is agreed upon as sound by all our 
military leaders, even those who have op- 
posed the creation of a single department for 
all of our armed forces here in Washington. 
If the land-sea-air war needs unity of direc~ 
tion in the theaters, it needs unity of direc- 
tion here in Washington. 

The proposal for unification of the armed 
services now before the Congress preserves 
the integrity of the Army and Navy, and rec- 
ognizes legislatively what every American 
knows is true, that air power is coequal with 
land and sea power. Unification of the 
armed services does not mean the destruction 
of the Navy or its magnificent Marine Corps, 
but does mean that there shall be coordina- 
tion and unification of command at the seat 
of government of all forces upon which the 
security of our Nation so vitally depends. 

Chairman GrantIk. Thank you, gentlemen. 
There we have the issues, and the sides are 
clearly drawn. And now to start our discus- 
sion, gentlemen, your views seem to indicate 
that the heart of this question concerns the 
coequal status of the Air Forces. Congress- 
man RANDOLPH, just how do the Air Forces 
fit into this picture? 

Representative RANDOLPH. Mr. Granik, Rep- 
resentative H&sErtT speaks about the neces- 
sity, if we are to fight another war, of the 
foot soldier. He speaks about the necessity 
for a Navy to deliver the goods. Yet he makes 
no mention whatsoever of the Air Forces of 
the United States, the first line of defense 
in any war that we may fight in the future. 

Now let’s see. A coequal status of land, 
sea, and air forces means just that. We do 
not bury the Navy. We only lift the Air 
Forces to a parity with land and sea forces 
and that, gentlemen, is what the country 
desires. 

Senator Hart. Congressman Ranpoirnu, I 
take it that you mean that this Department 
of Air shall include the Navy’s Air; is that 
right? 

Representative RANDOLPH. I think that 
Congressman KEEFE is just ready with that 
response. 

Representative KEEre. I expected that ques- 
tion to be asked. It seems to me that any- 
one who is familiar with the plan must have 
the answer himself, because it is clearly em- 
bodied in the plan and contemplates that 
the Air of the Navy, with its carrier-based 
planes, shall remain with the Navy. The only 
question that is involved is whether or not 
the Navy shall take over the function of 
operating land-based aircraft. I think that 
is a function for the United States Air Force, 
and I do not want to strip the Navy of its 
protective forces, so far as its carrier forces 
are concerned. 

Senator Hart. Then you do not believe that 
this is to be all-inclusive? Does it occur 
to you that in this war, and probably in the 
future, the Navy Air Forces, since the water 
of this world is 70 percent of the entire earth, 
if we are going to be properly defended, will 
be quite as large as the Army Air Forces? 

Representative Krere. It has never so 0c- 
curred to me under this plan, if I may answer 
your question, Senator Harr, because I do not 
think that that is the plan. There is no 
need of building up straw men here for the 
purpose of arguments in order to knock those 
straw men down. 

Representative Hésert. May 1 interrupt? 
I am happy to hear you say that about straw 
men, because I saw a great haystack around 
you when you were talking. 

Representative Krers. Perhaps not straw. 
It is all right for you to refer to it as hay. 

Representative Hépert. You appreciate that 
in my part of the country, straw is hay. 








I want to answer both you and my good 
friend from West Virginia, JENNINGS RAN- 
porpH. To begin with, of course, I did not 
specify in my opening statement the Air 
Force of the Army and the Navy as one sep- 
arate and distinct body, because the Army 
Air Force has its job to do with the Army 
and the Navy Air Force has its job to do with 
the Navy. It is part of it. 

Representative Keere. Let’s get to the hay- 
stack. 

Representative Hésert. I am sure I won't 
find your needle in it. 

It would be very interesting for you to 
know—perhaps you do know already and 
maybe you wanted to bring it out but I will 
bring it out now: Do you know that the ton- 
nage alone in the Pacific War revealed that 
the Navy—and I am giving these only in 
round figures for the purpose of under- 
standing—sank 2,125,000 tons of Japanese 
shipping, a total of 23 percent plus, as com- 
pared to the Army's 600,000, or 6.88. In the 
merchant shipping, the Navy sank 1,500,000 
tons—I am talking of Navy aircraft as com- 
pared with Army aircraft—and Army air- 
craft sank 500,000 tons. Of the major com- 
bat vessels, the Navy sank 569,000 tons—let 
me finish this, Mr. Granik, because this is 
very interesting—and the Army sank only 
19,000. 

I think we should reverse the position. 
Instead of the whale swallowing Jonah, you 
would have Jonah swallow the whale. 

Representative Keere. Mr. HEBerT, those 
figures are, indeed, very interesting, but 
they prove nothing. It is a fact, is it not, 
that you had unification of the services in 
the Pacific? Those same forces that you are 
talking about, that did such a magnificent 
job, were operating under a unification of 
command in the field. 

Senator Hart. Oh, no; they were not. 
What about General Arnold’s insisting on 
commanding all the B-29’s all over the 
Pacific right from his desk in Washington? 
Do you call that unity of command? 

Representative RaNDOLPH. I should like to 
say that, of course, the best bricks are made 
with straw, and, of course, Congressman 
KEEFE will do his part in presenting the argu- 
ments. 

We agree that land-based aircraft, which 
you apparently depreciate in World War II, 
would be preeminent if we have World War 
III. What would be the place, Senator Harr, 
of land-based aircraft in another war? You 
have said that bombings are a thing of the 
past. That was in your opening statement. 

Senator Hart. All right, how do you like 
General Arnold’s statement? 

Representative RANDOLPH. I like it fine. I 
am for General Arnold. 

Senator Harv. All right, last February he 
published in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, “Of great potential importance is the 
long-range ground-to-ground guided missile. 
This will be the strategic long-range bom- 
bardment airplane of the future.” That is 
from General Arnold. He said it repeatedly. 

I would like to ask a question of someone 
on that side. Why should the Army Air 
Corps seek to duplicate in those weapons, 
rockets, guided missiles, what is really flying 
ordnance, what is being done by another or- 
ganization? You say you don’t like duplica- 
tion. How about that? 

Representative RANDOLFH. Won't you speak 
*o him about duplication in a vote he just 
cast? Won't you do that, Congressman 
KEEFE? 

Representative KEEFE. We will get to that 
in a few minutes. If you want to talk about 
duplication, that is one of the things I am 
exceedingly interested in and one of the rea- 
sons why I take the position for unification 
of command. I have never been able to un- 
derstand, Admiral, why it is that the services 
of the Medical Corps, the services of hospital- 
ization, the services of procurement—which 
draw specifications of rockets, for example, 
where the Army’s specification will be 4% 
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inches, perhaps, and the Navy’s will be 4% 
inches, so that they cannot be used with the 
same projection material—should be dupli- 
cated. If we are going to fire rockets in the 
next war, or any other kind of missiles, why 
is it that unification of command could not 
have unification of specifications, so that we 
would not have this tremendous duplication 
that we now have, and which we experienced 
in the last war? 

Senator Hart. As far as the Air Forces are 
concerned, you might search for your answer 
in the fact that the Army Air Corps during 
this last war insisted upon duplicating such 
facilities as medical, legal, and chaplains. 
They even had to have their own chaplains. 

Representative Krere. I think that is a 
case of the pot calling the kettle black, so 
far as that is concerned, and solves nothing. 
But here is the type of duplication I am 
talking about, where I am told very authori- 
tatively that on Okinawa the competition 
between the two services was so severe that 
they had to draw a line down through the 
center of that island, and in combat the 
Army took the west side and the Navy took 
the east side, so to speak, and a Marine avia- 
tor who needed a quonset hut that was right 
across the line on the Army side couldn’t get 
it because that belonged to the Army and 
was subject to Army regulations. 

Senator Hart. There is a lot of volume to 
that. 

Representative Krere. It is true, isn’t it, 
Admiral? You were there. 

Senator Hart. No; and neither were you. 

Representative Kreere. I thought you were. 

Representative H&sperT. Mr. Keefe, may I 
as’: you this question: Would your so-called 
bill have allowed the Marine to get his quon- 
set hut? 

Representative KEere. This isn’t my so- 
called bill, Mr. Hépert; this is the bill that 
is the suggestion of the President of the 
United States, your President, and it is not 
my bill. 

Representative H&pert. He is your Presi- 
dent, but I am glad to see a good Republican 
championing a Democratic program. 

Chairman Grantk. I have a question ad- 
dressed to Congressman RANDOLPH. Con- 
gressman RANDOLPH, where do you exvect to 
find a man who alone can do all ths work 
which engages the full capacity of Secre- 
taries Patterson and F’orrestal? 

Representative RANDOLPH. Eisenhower in 
Europe cora~manded a greater number of 
forces, of individuals, than would be com- 
manded under this program. 

Senato1 Hart. That is not a parallel at all. 

Representative RANDOLPH. It is a fact; that 
is the point. 

I want to go back to Okinawa for just a 
minute. When General Doolittle arrived 
there, he found a lack of uniformity, no uni- 
fication, and the so-called commander of the 
island couldn’t even regulate the traffic vio- 
lations. 

Senator Hart. Jimmy is a great stunt flyer; 
he would find anything. 

Representative RANDOLPH. You will never 
forget that first attack in the Pacific. What 
was it that electrified the American people 
and the world to the power of this country? 
It was Doolittle and his raid in the Pacific, 
we know that. 

Senator Hart. Principally, it 
carriers. 

Representative RaNDoLPH. I want to go 
back for just a moment. When the Richard- 
son committee made its report in 1945, that 
report was drawn up 95 percent with the 
approval of the senior Army commanders 
and the top flight Navy people on the ground; 
that is, in the Pacific theaters we found 
Nimitz and Halsey for unification. Why did 
they reverse their testimony later, Senator 
Hart? 

Senator Hart. Oh, they saw the light. 
They saw what was going to happen. 

Representative RANDOLPH. Where was the 
light best seen, when they were actually 
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there in the Pacific or when they hed re- 
turned to Washington? 

Senator Hart. Well, my champion here 
spoke about haystacks, and so on. I have 
now to remind you that we ought not to 
throw dust around, either. We are talking 
about the merger, not the unification but 
merger, of the War and Navy Departments. 
You are talking about unity of command in 
the field, which everyone grants and with 
which there is no quarrel whatever. Don't 
throw the sand around. 

Representative Krere. May I ask you a 
question, Admiral? Do you believe in unity 
of command in the theater of operation? 

Senator Hart. Yes; and I don’t think that 
“Hap” Arnold should mix in with it from 
Washington. 

Representative Kreere. You have answered 
the question. Do you believe if there is 
necessity for unity of command in the theater 
of operations, that there should be unity of 
command at Washington? 

Senator Hart. Oh, yes, there is unity of 
command in the President. That is consti- 
tutional, and you want to take it away from 
him. 

Representative KEEre. Let me ask you this 
question. A bill was presented to the Sen- 
ate not long ago known as the La Follette- 
Monroney bill. You voted for that bill, did 
you not? 

Senator Hart. Yes; and I hope you will. 

Representative KEEFE. I shall. You voted 
for it. Under the terms of that bill, there 
is a merger or consolidation and unification 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs and the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Senator Hart. Following your argument, 
one man on that committee should run the 
whole show. The chairman should do the 
whole thing and he shouldn’t need any com- 
mittee members. 

Representative Kreere. You voted for uni- 
fication of the legislative committees on 
military affairs and naval affairs in the United 
States Senate, did you not? 

Senator Hart. Oh, yes. 

Representative KrEre. And you likewise 
voted for unification of the subcommittee in 
charge of naval appropriations and the sub- 
committee in charge of military appropria- 
tions, did you not? 

Senator Hart. Well, there is a lot of sand 
flying around, but that is all right. 

Representative KEEFre. You believed in that, 
did you not, Admiral? When you cast that 
vote, you so believed? 

Senator Hart. I was hopeful. 

Representative KreEre. All right. Now the 
point that I want to make, Mr. Granik, is 
this: The Admiral, voting for unification at 
the legislative level, which is one part of this 
team, by the way 

Senator Hart  interposing). Yes; 
committee stuff, too. 

Representative KEEFre. That is committee 
stuff, you bet it is. Now I ask, Is it not fair 
to ask you whether or not there should not 
be a unified budget submitted to the unified 
finance committee of the House and Senate 
as provided in the La Follette-Monroney bill? 

Senator Hart. That is a very small matter, 
one way or the other. You can do it either 
way. 

Chairman GRANIK. I have a question—— 

Representative HEBERT (interposing). May 
I continue this? I know my colleague doesn’t 
need any counsel to come to his defense, but 
I want to keep the record a little straight 
here. Now, of course, the Senator voted for 
the so-called La Follette-Monroney stream- 
lining bill over in the Senate, but because he 
has great confidence that the House will rec- 
tify the errors of the Senate when it gets over 
there, and he was perfectly willing to get the 
bill on its way out of the Senate so it could 
be perfected in the House, and my colleague 
from Wisconsin knows very well that that 
bill will never pass the House of Representa- 
tives and the entity of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Military Affairs Committee be 
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destroyed. And mind you now, that bill does 
not set up any particular specification for the 
combination of the so-called Army Air Force 
now in this merger. 

You have had your say. Let me talk a little 
bit myself. 

Representative Keere. You are kicking up 
an awful lot of hay, I can tell you that, and 
you aren’t getting to the point at all. 

Chairman Granik. I have a question di- 
rected to Congressman HEBERT. Congress- 
man, why shouldn't air power be recognized 
as coequal with land and sea power? 

Representative HEBERT. I am recognizing air 
power as coequal with land and sea power, 
but divided each one to the other, the Army 
supporting its own air power, the Navy sup- 
porting its own air power. And in connec- 
tion with that, let me tell JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
I do not depreciate the value of land planes 
in war. It was my good fortune and privilege 
to be in the South Atlantic when the last 
German submarine was erased from the 
waters of the Atlantic, under the command 
of Jonas Ingram, and it was erased with a 
land plane, but the plane was commanded 
by the Navy. 

Representative RANDOLPH. May I have the 
opportunity of answering my colleague, Mr. 
HEBERT, by saying that General Karl Kohler, 
of the German Air Force, said, “Everything 
depends on air supremacy; everything else 
must take second place.” We are not going 
that far tonight. We are saying to you that, 
in the words of General Kohler, the country 
that has air supremacy vigorously strengthens 
its air power over all other forms of arma- 
ment to maintain its supremacy and rule 
the land and sea. 

Representative H&sertT. As a result of the 
last war, we do not have to refer to German 
authorities. I prefer to take our American 
authorities and the success they had. 

Representative RANDOLPH. Let’s take Gen- 
eral Arnold and General Eisenhower. 

Representative H&serr. Certainly, 
them both. ; 

Representative RaNDOLPH. Let’s take Gen- 
eral Marshall; take Nimitz; let’s take Halsey 
in the field. 

Representative Hfsert. But when they got 
back and saw the light of day, they saw what 
was going to happen and they saw how the 
Army tried to swallow the Navy. The people 
now think that the Pacific war was an Army 
show, and it was etrictly a Navy show, be- 
cause the Army had good press agents. 

Chairman GRANIK. Did you want to finish 
your question, Mr. RANDOLPH? 

Representative RANDOLPH. I want to Say, 
Senator, take a naval commander with 17 
years of experience; take his letter to me, 
written from Corregidor, and what does he 
say? It is only going te take a moment to 
read it. “It is not for this war that I ask 
unification. It is to protect us from the next 
war.” That is a naval commander. The let- 
ter was written from Corregidor in 1943. 

Senator Hart. I will bring forward 4,000 
other Navy commanders who will take ex- 
ception to that. 

Representative RANDOLPH You couldn’t 
bring forward Nimitz and Halsey in 1941; you 
know what they told the Richardson com- 
mittee. 

Senator Hart.I want to answer what you 
said about the German Navy, and so on. 

Representative RANDOLPH. I never men- 
tioned the German Navy. 

Senator Hart. You mentioned the Ger- 
man Air and Navy. It is in the testimony 
over there at Nuremberg that the reason for 
the comparative failure of the German sub- 
marines was that they could not get the 
single separated air force to work with them 
in their campaign. 

Representative RANDOLPH. We are not ad- 
vocating a separate air force. 
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Representative Krere. I would like to get 
a question in here, Mr, Chairman. I have 
asked a question of Senator Harr. 

Senator Hart. I answered it. 

Representative Kreere. He did not answer 
it and Mr. Hésert took him off the hook, so 
to speak, and threw a lot of dust into the pic- 
ture. I want to ask you this question: You 
are speaking for the Navy in this thing? 

Senator Harr. No, I am not. 

Representative H&tpert. The President has 
muzzled the Navy. 

Representative Keere. Under this unifica- 
tion program, what is being given up by the 
Navy that is not being given up by the other 
two arms? What is the Navy giving up un- 
der this program? 

Senator Hart. They see what is coming 
now. 

Representative Keere. Just 
that is all, and talk. 

Senator Harr. They see what is coming. 

Representative KEEre. Answer my ques- 
tion. Let’s get an answer. What is the Navy 
actually giving up under this unification pro- 
gram that the other two services are not 
giving up? 

Senator Hart. It is giving up its shirt. 

Representative Kerere. You can't answer 
anything that answers the argument. If 
that is the type of argument, we can go on 
with it. 

Senator Hart. You are very much con- 
cerned and interested in this Army Air. Is 
this not about the argument that you have: 
The Army must have a separate air force 
now because pretty soon there won’t be any 
heavy bombers. The guided missiles are sup- 
planting them. What will the Army aviators 
do unless they control that program, too, 
even if the program is one of ballistics and 
physics rather than one of aeronautics? 
There won't be anything left for them to do, 
will there? They have to get it while the 
getting is good. 

Representative RANDOLPH. You repeatedly 
refer to the Army Air Forces. That is not 
contemplated in the legislation or plan of 
the President of the United States. We 
speak about the Army, the Navy, and the 
United States Air Forces. Why do you try 
to make the Air Forces an appendage of the 
Army always? 

Representative H&perT. Mr. RANDOLPH, call 
a rose by any name. Why do you quibble 
about the United States Air Forces or Army 
Air Forces? You and I both know what it is 
going to be. To answer my good friend from 
Wisconsin, the rudiments of arithmetic tell 
me two can always out vote one. With two 
generals against one admiral, what chance 
has a poor admiral got? 

You just showed me a picture there that 
answered the question: General Spaatz on 
one side, General Arnold on the other, and 
Admiral Nimitz in the middle, and under- 
neath, the Navy in the squeeze play. 

Representative KEEFE. What have you got 
now? You have a Navy and an Army. 

Representative HEBERT. That is correct. 

Representative Krerg. And an impasse; 
whenever a question for decision comes up, 
you refer it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Hart. And it always gets decided. 

Representative KEEFE. My experience has 
been, in reading the record, that ultimately 
it gets decided, I may say, Admiral, after 
a lot of discussion and a lot of delays. But 
in this program that we have, set up by the 
President of the United States, he has the 
final word, but he has a civilian secretary of 
common defense, and an under secretary for 
common defense, and you have a secretary 
for the Army, you have a secretary for the 
Navy, you have a secretary for the Air Force, 
you have a commanding general of the Army, 
you have a chief of naval operations, and 
you have a commanding general of the 
United States Air Forces. 
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Representative Hésert. If you keep on pgo- 
ing, you will have no unification, but a mul- 
titudinous tree spreading out. 

Representative Keerz. You have no such 
thing. You have a stream-lining program 
that the President has asked for, and I as q 
good Republican think at least in that one 
respect, he is absolutely right, and I am sur- 
prised a good Republican from Louisiana 
can't see the President’s suggestion. 

Representative HEBERT. A good what? 

Representative Krere. A good Democrat, 
that is right. 

Chairman Grantx. Senator, I have a ques- 
tion directed to you. Senator Hart, which is 
the more important to the future security of 
our country, the creation of one fighting 
team under one department, or the retention 
of individual team members under separate 
departments which must be combined in the 
event of an emergency? 

Senator Hart. You see, Mr. Granik, I have 
been up on Capitol Hill for some time and | 
have come to believe in the committee sys- 
tem. I believe Mr. Keere doesn't like it. He 
wants a czar. I do believe in a committee 
system at the seat of the government, where 
there is time to make these proper strategic 
decisions. I think two or three heads are 
always better than one. Mr. Keere thinks it 
ought to be a czar. I don’t agree. 

Representative Keerz. Just in view of that 
last crack of the distinguished Senator, let 
me say that for 7 years now I have been a 
member of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives, which has 
two subcommittees, a naval and a military 
subcommittee, each one passing upon the 
budgetary requests of the separate services, 
the whole committee never seeing the whole 
picture. We have the Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House and the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House; the whole commit- 
tee never sees the whole picture. That is 
why you voted, with me and with my idea, 
when you voted for the La Follette-Monroney 
resolution, because I do not want a czar. I 
want a committee of the Congress that can 
appropriate after they see the entire picture 
and have one single budget submitted to the 
Congress, and save some of the taxpayers’ 
money instead of boondoggling it away as 
has been done during the past few years. If 
that is a czar, then I want a czar. 

Representative H&sert. Mr. Keere, if the 
La Follette-Monroney bill comes before the 
House, are you going to vote in favor of it? 

Representative Keere. I certainly will. I 
very much favor it. 

Representative HiserT. And after that fine 
speech you made just now about wanting 
separate committees to look into it you are 
going to vote to merge it? 

Representative KEere. I have not said that 
I said I want one committee to look at one 
budget for a unified command. 

Representative Hépert. That is splendid, 
and to carry your thought on through, you 
would do away with all committees and have 
one committee looking at all the expendi- 
tures. 

Representative Keere. I think it would be 
a lot better than the way it is done now. 

Chairman GraNIK. Congressman KEEFE, 
here is a question directed to you. Are you 
aware that Canada merged ail ite arms in 
1923, and then during the war years reestab- 
lished the former system of separate cabinet 
departments? 

Represenative Krere. I don’t know any- 
thing about what they have done in Canada. 

Senator Harr. It is a good thing to look 
these things up. 

Representative KErere. It might be a good 
thing to look them up, and I might suggest 
to my distinguished friend that I do not pase 
as an expert on this, as does the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, but I have asked 
you a few very definite, pertinent questions 











tonight, and your distinguished colleague, 
and all I have got is an answer that I want 
to be a czar. You haven't answered a single 
question that has been asked tonight in 
this debate. 

Senator Hart. There are so many words we 
can’t get them out. 

Representative KEEFE. You haven't given a 
single answer that really touches upon the 
real issue. I want to get an answer to this 
question, Mr. Granik, and it is a partial an- 
swer to the question that you asked: Why 
does everyone agree that unity of command 
in the theaters is sound, but they oppose 
unity of command here at Washington? Why 
is it? 

Chairman GRANIK. Do you want to take it, 
Senator Hart? 

Senator Hart. There isn’t time to answer 
that. Mr. Keere knows the answer. 

Representative H&pert. We will answer it, 
Mr. Granik. Mr. Keere reminds me very 
much of my high school debating days when, 
if I couldn’t think of anything else to say, 
I said, “ "Tisn’t so.” The Senator and my- 
self have been up here for the last half hour 
giving explanations, and the only refutation 
we have is, “ "Tain’t so,” but let’s find out if 
it is so. 

Representative KrEre. Read your opening 
statement and if that isn’t a “’tain’t so” 
argument, I never heard one. 

Representative H&sertT. That is a splendid 
argument. 

Representative KEEFE. Your opening state- 
ment is a splendid example of a “ ’tain’t so,” 
without proof. 

Representative HEBERT. We have not ob- 
jected to unification of command in times 
of war in the field, and I don’t think any- 
body else objects to it—it is a sensible, direct 
approach—for the same reason that we as 
Americans object to governmental controls 
during peacetime but we do not object to 
them during war, as a war measure. There 
is absolutely no reason in the world to con- 
fuse the issue of unification as against merg- 
er. You gentlemen continue to use the 
word “unification,” when, in effect, what is 
proposed is a merger; and let me follow this 
through with one thought. As I said before, 
if you get two generals against one admiral, 
you will have the generals running the 
Navy, and if you look at the history of the 
world, you will find out every time the land- 
lubber or the general or the army man ran 
the show with the navy, that that country 
lost, and I refer you back to the time of 
Napoleon when he tried to direct the cross- 
ing of the Channel with a navy which he 
didn’t have or couldn’t get together: I direct 
your attention to the Germany of the First 
World War which was controlled by the 
army; I direct your attention to the Germany 
of the Second World War which was con- 
trolled by the army; and then the Japanese 
Navy which was controlled by the war lords 
of Japan. 

Representative Krere. I can see the kind of 
politics they have down in New Orleans. You 
take the whole show. Just make a sensible 
argument. Under the proposal, you have the 
Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Forces. Whois above them? Who makes 
the final determination? 

Representative Hésert. The President of 
the United States. 

Representative Keere. Under this plan, is it 
the two generals against an admiral sitting 
i> between? Certainly not. It is the Secre- 
tary of Common Defense, and above him is 
the President of the United States. 

Chairman Granrk. I am sorry; we pause 
for summation of the arguments. Congress- 
man RANDOLPH, will you sum up? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Granik, we know that 
had we had before World War II a single De- 
partment of Common Defense, we would have 
saved millions of dollars—that will be denied; 
it could well have been billions of dollars— 
the war would have been shortened, and tens 
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of thousands of lives would have been saved. 
We cannot afford another Pearl Harbor, and 
we know that if World War III comes, an 
enemy or enemies will strike directly, not on 
land or sea, but by air at the very heart of 
the United States. Such an attack would not 
be made by land armies or battleship fleets, 
it would come from the skies. 

We know that it is for economy in peace 
and efficiency if we go into another conflict 
that this unification of the armed services, 
with coequal status for land, sea, and air 
should become a part of the fabric of the law 
of the United S:ates. Now when the lessons 
of World War II are still impressed upon the 
people of this country, just as the lessons 
were impressed upon Nimitz and Halsey in 
the Pacific during the fighting, our Congress 
should take courageous action. 

We remember, also, regardless of the uni- 
fication that took place after a costly delay 
in the field, that in the procurement alone, 
25 percent would be saved because of the 
duplications and overlappings of purchases 
and installations that would be eliminated. 
In the words of Secretary of State Byrnes 
himself, millions of dollars in procurement 
alone, and an increased and workable intel- 
ligence, would be the result. 

The American people are ready for uni- 
fication. A cross section of our national 
thinking, conducted by unbiased polls, indi- 
cates at least 70 to 75 percent in favor. Con- 
gress had better get in step. 

Chairman GRANIK. I am sorry, Congress- 
man RANDOLPH, your time has expired. Sen- 
ator Hart, will you sum up? 

Senator Hart. Mr. Granik, there is no proof 
of the extent of these various economies that 
have been set forth by the proponents for the 
merger. I think that anyone who under- 
stands this question, »*ho has thought about 
it for a long time, believes in cooperation 
and unification, but they do not believe in a 
merger and then hoping that unification 
can be forced into the picture afterward. 
Those figures about economy that have been 
given are so loose. General Eisenhower 
stated one time that 25 percent of the cost 
of the war would have been saved. When 
you figure that up, that means $6,666,000,000. 
Economists have gone to work to try to dis- 
cover where even a small part of that could 
have been saved by eliminating duplications. 
They have wholly failed to discover much 
of it. 

Now this discussion has come out very 
clearly in the open. I used the word “swal- 
low” as the design of the Army air compo- 
nents, and our opponents this evening have 
shown that that is just the intention. At 
one time it was clearly the intention that 
the Marine Corps would be swallowed. The 
country would not quite stand for that; the 
marines have made too good a record, they 
are too close to the hearts of the people, and 
the Army backed off and gave that up and it 
is not in the President’s message. As a 
matter of fact, it is the other way; the pro- 
vision is that the Navy shall retain the 
marines. However, that will not be long. 
The idea is to swallow instead of unify. 

Chairman GraNIK. I am sorry, gentlemen, 
our time is up. [Applause.] 





Flint Rent-Control Ordinance 
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Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the discussion during the last few weeks 
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on the question of the continuance of 
OPA and of rent control, a great deal of 
attention has been manifested in Con- 
gress toward my home city of Flint, 
Mich., and the rent-control ordinance 
which was adopted by that city. Flint, 
as you know, is a city of approximately 
160,000 people and is the home of the 
Buick, the Chevrolet, the A-C Spark 
Plug Co., the Fisher Body, and many 
other kindred institutions. 

Flint is a city operating under a com- 
mission-manager form of government of 
a nonpartisan nature and consists of 
nine commissioners; one of whom is 
elected as mayor. The political person- 
nel of the city government comprises both 
Democrats and Republicans, and includes 
representatives of labor and industry. 

The written ordinance adopted by the 
city of Flint, ordinance No. 509 as 
amended, is a striking example of effi- 
ciency with which local government can 
operate when unhampered and unre- 
stricted by Federal agencies. 

In the Seventy-seventh Congress, sec- 
ond session, the acts of January 30, 1942, 
and October 2, 1942, declared it to be in 
the interest of the national defense and 
security and necessary to the effective 
prosecution of the present war that 
speculative, unwarranted, and abnormal 
increases in rent be prevented. 

On April 28, 1942, the Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration desig- 
nated the city of Flint to be a defense- 
rental area and recommended March 1, 
1942, to be the maximum rent date. De- 
lay on the part of the OPA authorities 
to set up proper enforcement machinery 
after Flint had been declared a critical 
rental area was the reason for the action 
taken by the city of Flint in passing 
their own rent ordinance. The cost of 
administration of this ordinance is a 
small fraction of what the cost of Fed- 
eral control in Flint would have been 
had the OPA promulgated and adminis- 
tered its own OPA set-up. 

The Department of Labor surveys 
show that rents in Flint have been sta- 
bilized and heid in line as successfully 
as in any city in the country. The Flint 
ordinance was passed pursuant to emer- 
gency powers under their city charter 
and their local municipal judges were 
designated as rent arbitrators and the 
facilities of the police department, city 
attorney’s office, and other city officials 
were used to enforce the ordinance. 

A most striking cooperation existed in 
Flint with particular reference to their 
rent ordinance because the local real- 
estate board and both the landlord 
and tenant committees approved the 
measure. 

In these days when the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been endeavoring to inter- 
fere with State and municipal matters, 
it is refreshing to think that here is a 
city who formulated its own city ordi- 
nance with reference to rent control; 
put the same into successful operation; 
and met with the practically universal 
acceptance and cooperation on the part 
of the citizens of Flint. 

It demonstrates beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that when our municipalities 
apply good judgment and common sense 
in the passing of their ordinances and 
in the administration thereof, they will 
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get greater efficiency from local self-ad- 
ministration than would have resulted 
had the authority emanated from Wash- 
ington. 

Those responsible for the formation of 
Flint’s rent-control ordinance, and 
those who have so successfully adminis- 
tered the same, and the citizens who so 
willingly complied with the ordinance, 
4re entitled to great credit. 

It clearly demonstrates that under our 
republican form of government, the 
citizens of our loca! communities are the 
best judges of conditions in their com- 
munities, and the best judges of the ways 
to improve those conditions. 





Canteen at North Platte, Nebr. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, before it has receded too far 
into the past and is forgotten in the ex- 
citement of the war’s aftermath, I want 
the Members of Congress to know of a 
voluntary project whose successful op- 
eration should renew our faith in the 
individual initiative that has made 
America great. 

Out at North Platte, in western 
Nebraska, the good folks of that commu- 
nity, aSsisted by others from 125 towns 
in Nebraska and Colorado, set up a can- 
teen in the Union Pacific Raiiway Sta- 
tion, where day and night all through 
the war, they met all trains, serving 
food, refreshments, and dispensing good 
cheer to more than 6,000,000 men and 
women in our armed forces. 

This was a great community under- 
taking and received no help from the 
USO or any other national source. 

Churches, service clubs, and many 
other organizations in 125 towns took 
their turn in donating their services and 
food to this splendid undertaking. It 
was a remarkable outpouring of the good 
will and hospitality of the people who 
live close to the soil and sun in western 
Nebraska. 

Or August 14, the city of North Platte 
will hold a celebration doing honor to 
those in the community and the sur- 
rounding towns who took part in this 
unselfish undertaking. 

All trains both from the east and the 
west stopped in North Platte, and the 
service men and women on these trains 
will never forget their happy experience 
in North Platte, Nebr., the gateway 
to the cattle country, because here they 
met real honest hospitality. 

The story can best be told by a card 
sent to me by the committee who is 
sponsoring this celebration. It follows: 
A RECIPE FOR HOSPITALITY—WESTERN STYLE 

One hundred and twenty thousand serv- 
icemen (from all branches) during a 10- 
minute stop, 1,000 volunteer workers from 
125 towns in Nebraska and Colorado, 90,000 
sandwiches (homemade), 40,000 cookies 
(homemade), 150 crates of oranges, 31,000 
hard-boiled eggs, 16,000 candy bars, 20,000 


bottles of milk, 1,400 pounds of coffee, 20 
boxes of apples. 

Place heaping plates of food on long tables, 
Invite servicemen to all they can eat. Sta- 
tion smiling workers behind tables to re- 
plenish depleted supplies. Send other work- 
ers onto trains with baskets of food. Wit- 
ness astonishment on faces of servicemen 
when they learn “its all free.” Give all men 
a cheery send-off as train pulls out of 
station. 

Do this every day, as high as 30 times a 
day, and you have a skeleton picture of 1 
month’s activity at the North Platte Can- 
teen. But it was much more than 1 month. 
The canteen latchstring was out for 52 
months—from December 1941 until April 
1946. Over 6,000,000 servicemen shared its 
hospitality. 

This was not a USO project. It was just 
plain hospitality—western style. 


Mr. Speaker, again I say this repre- 
sents the true sentiments and a real out- 
pouring from the hearts of the people in 
125 towns in western Nebraska and 
Colorado. I doubt if this record can be 
equaled any place in the United States. 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have remarked concerning the OPA that 
it stubbornly fought to perpetuate the 
economic fallacies it had created, even 
after it had been made quite clear that 
they were fallacies and contained noth- 
ing good. This has been one of the 
amazing manifestations of the bureau- 
cratic mind of OPA. It has shown that 
it is incapable of distinguishing between 
right principles and wrong. 

But it is not even original in its wrong- 
ness. It is following a pattern estab- 
lished long ago, very early in the days of 
trying, under the guise of stabilizing the 
economy, to regiment industry. 

We might all read with profit an article 
whieh appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 15. The author, Mr. 
Edward H. Collins, associate financial 
editor, provides the perspective on OPA. 
The thoughts of OPA are the same as the 
NRA. The hysterical cries that all is 
lost unless Congress abdicates to the 
amateurish tinkerers and meddlers are 
echoes of the screams of the blue eagle. 

As Mr. Collins remarks, none of the 
dread consequences that were predicted 
did actually follow the death of the NRA. 

The article follows: 

THE WEEK IN FINANCE 
(By Edward H. Collins) 

NRA, OPA (OR THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS) 

If anyone doubts that history repeats it- 
self, let him turn to the newspaper files for 
the first half of 19€5, and let him browse 
for an hour or two among the stories of the 
dying days of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, Il yearsago. He will rub his eyes 
in disbelief at the striking parallel he will 
find there for the current historical phase of 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Everyone knows, of course, that the NRA 
died at the hands of the Supreme Court; but, 
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men’s memories being what they are, not 
everyone remembers that if the Court hadn't 
done so, the Congress undoubtedly would 
have. The NRA was enacted June 16, 1933, 
and was scheduled to expire June 16, 1935. 
Long before then, however, much the same 
revolution against this national experiment 
in the cartelization of industry had developed 
that we find today with respect to the OPA 
and its activities. 

The criticism that the OPA is obstruc- 
tionist, rather than helpful, in its effects on 
production, which we hear today had abun- 
dant precedent in editorial comment on the 
NRA a little more than a decade ago. The 
New York Herald Tribune of April 13, 1935, 
likened the American economy to Gulliver in 
Lilliput, pinioned by little men who “swarm 
all over him, driving in pegs, tying him 
down.” 

Discerning students were not slow to see 
the economic fallacy which underlay the 
NRA. “It has operated,” wrote Walter Lipp- 
mann about that time, “on the theory of a 
high hourly rate paid for by monopolistically 
administered high prices.” The high nomi- 
nal wage rates were promptly swallowed up, 
he pointed out, by higher costs and higher 
prices, and in consequence, labor as a whole 
was as badly, if not worse, off than it had 
been before. 

The Brookings Institution, a formidable 
critic of price-control policies under OPA 
today, was no less critical of the NRA in 1935. 
One or two excerpts from a report issued by 
Brookings on April 18 of that year remind us 
that the political administration of bureau- 
cratic controls did not come in with Mr. Tru- 
man. The report observes: 

“The NRA has done much to propagate the 
fallacy that raising wage rates is iteelf a good 
thing. So far as we are aware, it has made 
all its wage adjustments in one direction— 
upward. It has gone far to spread abroad 
the notion that wage rates should never be 
redueed. ° * ® 

“The freezing of the wage structure has 
involved a very considerable freezing of the 
price structure. To price rigidities resulting 
from this factor have been added those re- 
sulting from permission granted to business 
to ‘stabilize’ prices through concerted action 
against ‘cutthroat competition.’ ” 

Despite the fact that the unemployment 
situation showed little or no improvement 
under the NRA, it had the support of labor, 
and the spectacular Gen. Hugh B. Johnson, 
like Mr. Bowles a decade later, had succeeded 
in persuading many persons that the vast 
bureaucracy which he headed was all that 
was keeping the Nation from falling into a 
bottomless pit. With one or two name 
changes the following paragraph written by 
Mr. Lippmann at the end of May might well 
have been written in 1946: 

“The agency setup * * * was allowed 
to call itself by the * * * conceited and 
untruthful name of the National Recovery 
Administration. By the time General John- 
son had occupied the front pages for a few 
months, the people at large had it impressed 
on them that the NRA was the whole recovery 
program,” 

All these things headed up into a fight 
on the renewal of NRA strikingly similar to 
that on OPA. As the time approached to 
start action on such a measure the President 
demanded a renewal for another 2 years. 
The answer of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee suggested the attitude of Congress and of 
much of the Nation toward the NRA. It 
voted out a measure which would have shorn 
the agency of much of its powers and ter- 
minated its existence April 1, 1936—10 
months later. In the fight that ensued the 
weapons used by the bureaucrats and the 
administration again will seem familiar to 
those who have followed the desperate effort 
of the OPA to cling to its wartime powel!s. 
If OPA had its staged rallies, the NRA 
planned and carried out an equally spon- 
taneous march on Washington by business- 














men from various parts of the country—this 
march, incidentally, differing from Coxey’s 
more famous one in the fact that it was made 
by pullman. 

“As to the fear campaign of Messrs. Bowles 
and Porter, here, again, General Jchnson an- 
ticipated them. The Senate's action, the gen- 
eral warned the country, “means the death 
of the NRA,” and would “plunge business 
into blank uncertainty.” Anticipating Mr. 
Bowles’ battle cry of “crippling amend- 
ments,” he declared dramatically that it 
would be “better to kill NRA now. That 
would at least end the uncertainty.” 

Before the fight for which the lines were 
then being drawn could be decided, the issue 
was lifted out of the arena for good and all 
by the Supreme Court on May 28 with its 
decision in the Schechter case. From Gen- 
eral Johnson that decision invoked a dire and 
bitter warning. “The lowering of wages and 
the firing,” he told reporters in an interview, 
“will begin tomorrow.” 

Strange as it may seem, General Johnson 
proved wrong, and the Brookings Institution 
proved right. Hourly wage rates, whith had 
been 53 cents in 1934, averaged 55 cents in 
1935 as a whole, and 56 cents for 1936. What 
is more important, pay rolls rose from 70 in 
1934 to above 80 in 1935 and to 93 plus in 
1936. And industrial production, which 
stood at €5 when the NRA was—shall we say 
“murdered”?—in late May, had reached 80 by 
the end of that year and by the end of 1936 
was at 120. What General Johnson had 
taken to be a bottomless pit turned out, in 
fact, to have been a springboard. 
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Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Alabama, Frank BoyYKIN, is running for 
the United States Senate to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late John Bankhead. 

Everybody in this House knows Frank 
BoYKIN as a man of astrormomical ability 
and unbelievable energy. A short time 
ago he singlehandedly got through the 
House the Tombigbee project, which will 
mean more to the people of the South 
than anything in recent history. FranK 
Boykin has more friends in the House 
and in the Senate than any man who 
has ever served in either branch since 
the inception of our Congress. This is 
an accepted fact in Alabama and in the 
Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am de- 
lighted to enclose herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the Mobile Press 
Register on Sunday, July 14, 1946. This 
editorial was written by my dear friend, 
Ralph Chandler, who is the publisher of 
this fine newspaper: 

MOBILE’S UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE FRANK 
W. BOYKIN, WORTHY SUCCESSOR TO SENATOR 
BANKHEAD 
After due consideration of the candidates 

and issues involved, the Mobile Press Reg- 

ister has reached the conclusion that the 
interests of south Alabama and the State 
would best be served by nominating Frank 
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W. Boyurw for the United States Senate in 
the Democratic primary of July 30. 

Representative PoyKIn has served this dis- 
trict and the State well in his five terms 
in the House at Washington and to our point 
of view deserves as near unanimous an en- 
dorsement of south Alabamians as is pos- 
sible. The Press Register urges all-out sup- 
port of his campaign. 

When 2 years ago the Press Register vig- 
orously supported Jim Simpson in his cam- 
paign for nomination to the Senate, we did 
so in the profound belief that the best in- 
terests of Alabama and the Nation would 
be served by having in Washington men 
with too much intestinal fortitude to per- 
mit themselves to become rubber stamps for 
any minority or well-organized pressure 
group. 

The need, as the Press Register saw it then, 
was for another Senator to serve with the 
lamented Senator John H. Bankhead who in 
his public career had maintained a degree 
of political independence that left him 
bound to no self-seeking group, and that 
enabled him to cast his Senate vote in be- 
half of all the people. 

Alabama needed another Senator who 
would not forget that his primary obligation 
was to the people of this State, not to some 
relatively small but politically powerful 
group whose chief interest was in other sec- 
tions of the country and who in order to 
further their selfish causes in other sections 
were willing to offer Alabama and the rest 
of the South as a sacrifice on the altar of 
political expediency. 

The Press Register’s views 

in these 2 years. 

Nor has our respect and admiration for 
Jim Simpson, and the things for which he 
stands, been M@duced one iota. 

Two events since that campaign of 2 years 
ago have brought the Press Register to a de- 
cision to cast its lot with another candidate, 
rather than Jim Simpson, in the current 
Senate campaign. 

The first event, which brought on the 
current campaign, was the death of Senator 
Bankhead. 

Emergence of Mobile’s Representative Roy- 
KIN to a position of first-rate influence in 
Washington was the second event. 

A combination of the two, leads the Press 
Regis‘er to the decision that all Alabama, 
and particularly south Alabama, would be 
best served by sending Franx Borxrn to the 
Senate as the best possible replacement for 
Senator Bankhead. 

Throughout his five terms—10 years—in 
the House of Representatives, Frank BoyKIN 
has worked closely with Senator Bankhead 
and many other Members of the Senate. He 
was credited by Senator Bankhead with an 
important part in the passage of much leg- 
islation bearing the Bankhead name and re- 
sulting in untold benefit to the farmers, and 
consequently to all the people of the United 
States. 

FRANK BOYKIN is prepared by training and 
experience and his political philosophy is 
enough akin to that of Senator Bankhead, to 
admirably equip him to carry on where Sen- 
ator Bankhead left off. 

He has served Mobile, south Alabama, all 
Alabama, and the Nation well, has Frank 
BoyYKIN. 

A man of tireless energy and exceptional 
ability at getting things done, Franx Boyr- 
KIN is one of the most popular men among 
his colleagues in Congress. His friendships 
have not been confined among the House 
membership. He knows and commands the 
respect of many Members of the Senate, and 
of men in key positions in the administrative 
branch of government. 

FraNkK Boyrxin’s 10 years in the House of 
Representatives have won for him not only 
the confidence of the people of his district 
but have made him countless friends in other 
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sections of Alabama as well. He has been in- 
strumental in obtaining benefits not only for 
his own district but for other*‘sections of 
Alabama, and his record in this respect en- 
titles him to State-wide support in his candi- 
dacy for Senator Bankhead’s unexpired term. 

His record in the House qualifies Frank 
BoyYkIN to go with absolute justification be- 
fore the voters of all Alabama and ask pro- 
motion to the Senate in order that he might 
be in better position to continue serving. 
FRANK BoYKIN deserves that chance. 

FRANK BoyYKIN’s record in Washington has 
been an exceptionalone. He has voted in the 
House as a free man, unfettered by the chains 
of subservience to any one group. He has 
been one of the true independents who have 
managed, against the temptations of the 
times, to express his own convictions of what 
is best for all the people against the selfish 
desires of the few who attempt to run rough- 
shod over the richts of the many. 

On that basis, Frank BoyxKin stands an 
ideal choice for nomination to the Senate. 

On another basis, that of ability to get 
things done in spite of the maze of red tape 
and bureaucracy that is Washington, Frank 
Boykin has no peer, in the Press Register’s 
opinion. 

PranK BoyKIN knows Alabama and its 
needs. He knows its traditions, its wishes, 
and its hopes. He is admirably equipped, by 
personal experience and by his Washington 
training, to capably represent every segment 
of Alabama life in the Senate of the United 
States. 

As its champion of the democratic way of 
life, as its spokesman in behalf of the rights 
of all, as its protector of that cherished some- 
thing known as free enterprise, Alabama 
ought to send Frank BoyYKIN to the United 
States Senate. 





One Road to Socialism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial from the Huntington Adver- 
tiser, published in Huntington, W. Va., 
and edited by Mr. Clyde A. Wellman. 

While the editorial in a general sense 
is a discussion of an article by the emi- 
nent political observer, Mark Sullivan, 
the editor emphasizes with great force 
and clarity the major and fundamental 
political and economic problem that con- 
fronts the electorate of this country at 
the moment. 

The issue is clear-cut and warrants 
open and free discussion to enable us to 
make a proper decision, and it is im- 
perative that that decision be made be- 
fore “private ownership can be destroyed 
without conscious intent to destroy it.” 
This statement by the editor is worthy 
of particular emphasis: 

We already are at that point where the con- 
trols are so oppressive that private industry 
is finding it increasingly dificult to function 
under them. 

Private industry is being told what to do, 
when to do, and how to do on such a scale 
that it no longer is allowed to act on its own 
initiative. It is no longer permitted to exer- 
cise its own judgment and grow and develop 
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in a manner that will best serve the national 
economy. 


Your serious study of this statement, 
I assure you, will be helpful and inspir- 
ing. 
The editorial follows: 
ONE ROAD TO SOCIALISM 


Mark Sullivan, veteran and astute ob- 
server of the American scene, discussed in 
one of his columns the other day two ap- 
proaches to a socialized economy. 

The one, he cited, England followed de- 
liberately, and the other he described as that 
being followed in the United States by some 
citizens who want to nationalize industry 
and by others who unwittingly are giving aid 
to nationalization. 

In England, he pointed out, the principle 
of socializing industry was adopted de- 
liberately and by a single step. The issue 
was put before the people in a national elec- 
tion. It was the program of the Labor Party. 
By voting the Labor Party into power and 
evicting Winston Churchill and his Conserva- 
tive regime, the people embraced the pro- 
gram and gave the signal for government to 
begin taking over private industry. 

In the United States, he observed, the 
number of people wanting nationalization of 
industry is infinitesimally small, adding that 
“neither of the two great parties wants it— 
the only parties avowing it are the Socialists 
and Communists.” 

But the smallness of the number favoring 
and working for nationalization doesn’t mean 
there is no danger of private industry being 
taken over by Government in the United 
States. It is as Mr. Sullivan remarked, 
“private ownership can be destroyed without 
conscious intention to destroy it.” What 
Mr. Sullivan had to say along that line 
American citizens will do well to read and 
remember. He observed: 

“Congress feels the danger exists, and is 
on guard against it. One way to save private 
ownership is to affirm and live up to a funda- 
mental principle, that government never 
enter into industry in competition with its 
citizens. There is nothing that government 
can do in industry that industry itself cannot 
do.” 

Another 
column: 

“Watchfulness cas been a definite trait of 
this Congress. It is directed against pro- 
posals which are or may grow into Govern- 
ment operation of business. It is directed 
also against a control of industry so minute 
and repressive that under it privately owned 
industry could not function, and a condition 
would arise which would give color and jus- 
tification to the idea that industry be car- 
ried out by government.” 

Mr. Sullivan has laid his finger on the 
danger inherent in the multitudinous con- 
trols set up in the Federal Government in 
recent years. We already are at that point 
where the controls are so oppressive that 
private industry is finding it increasingly 
difficult to function under them. 

Private industry is being told what to do, 
when to do, and how to do on such a scale 
that it no longer is allowed to act on its own 
initiative. It is no longer permitted to ex- 
ercise its own judgment and grow and de- 
velop in a manner that will best serve the 
national economy. Under these conditions, 
it may find itself in a position where it feels 
it cannot survive, throw up the sponge and 
quit the fight. Then it would be necessary 
for the Government to take over and make 
up for the deficiency in supplying the things 
and services the public requires. 

In the end, we would have traveled the 
same road England has traveled, not deliber- 
ately as England did, but by tolerating a re- 
pressive government-control system to grow 
up that makes it impossible for private in- 
dustry to function efficiently and profitably. 

Socialists and Communists would welcome 


excerpt from Mr. Sullivan’s 


such a forced capitulation of private indus- 
try. The only way to avert such a catas- 
trophe is for Members of Congress, who in 
some instances are unconsciously support- 
ing the trend, to rip out the repressive con- 
trols that are hamstringing and terrifying 
business and industry as fast as the emer- 
gency created by the prosecution of global 
war will permit. 





Extension of OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article by Mark Sul- 
livan. 

Most certainly we have a very difficult 
problem to face in deciding what is best 
to do regarding the continuation of the 
Office of Price Administration. When 
President Truman vetoed the conferees’ 
report, so overwhelmingly passed by both 
Houses of the Congress, he opened the 
gates for trouble if we do not provide 
for those merchants who have purchased 
and contracted for merchandise during 
this interim without controls. If June 
29 prices are restored, I cag@ see nothing 
but the most chaotic and widespread 
black markets. In this melee the firms 
still trying to do business legally will be 
in an absolutely untenable and pathetic 
position. If June 29 prices are restored, 
I can see an ever-broadening disrespect 
for law and a break-down in enforce- 
ment. Rather than have such a catas- 
trophe, I vould prefer to see the abolish- 
ment of the OPA. 

I wish the propaganda and news re- 
leases would tell the truth on the present 
price situation. In most cases prices 
have not exceeded the former OPA price 
plus subsidies allowed. Where surveys 
have been fair and have shown OPA 
prices, black-market prices, and present 
prices, I find no case where present prices 
in a free competitive market have 
reached the former black-market prices. 
And the beauty of it is, we are getting 
many items that were scarce or seldom in 
the market. 

The article follows: 

TRUMAN’S VETO OF THE CASE BILL CALLED A 
Factor IN RISING PRICES—MARK SULLIVAN 
Terms BALKING OF LABOR LEGISLATION 
Worse FOR PRICE STABILITY THAN OPA’s 
EnpD, OvER WHICH PRESIDENT IS MorE CoNn- 
CERNED 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

WASHINGTON, July 16—Throughout the 
fight over extending the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, an immense majority in Con- 
gress felt that the OPA should be continued 
in some form. About the form, these had a 
wide variety of ideas, ranging from the OPA 
intact as it had been to an OPA reduced to 
not much more than regulating rents. Yet 
many who wanted the OPA limited were 
willing to make, and did make, concessions 
toward strengthening it, in the interest of 
retaining some kind of OPA. 

This point of view and the number who 
held it is suggested by a vote in the House 
taken during the furor immediately follow- 
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ing President Truman’s veto of the OPA ex. 
tension which Congress had passed. By 
more than four to one—in exact figures 
283 to 61—the House voted for a 3-week 
stop-gap extension of the OPA as it had 
been, in order to permit opportunity for 
writing a permanent measure that would be 
satisfactory to the President. 

In the writing of this new measure in the 
Senate, there was real effort toward accommo- 
dation to the President’s views, to the end 
that some kind of OPA should be preserved, 
There had been the same spirit in the writ- 
ing of the earlier measure which the Presj- 
dent vetoed. Many Members who objected 
strongly to certain features of the OPA as it 
had been, and to some features of the ad- 
ministration of it, sacrificed their viewpoints. 
This attitude of many in Congress continues 
to the present moment, in spite of what they 
regard as evidence that the President did 
not share the spirit of accommodation. 


A TWOFOLD STRAIN 


The strain between Congress and the Ad- 
ministgation has a double cause. Congress 
overwhelmingly wanted modification of the 
OPA, but the President vetoed it. Congress 
overwhelmingly wanted labor legislation, but 
the President vetoed that, too. Between the 
two, legislation about the OPA and about 
labor, there is a relation, and recognition of 
it brought discouragement to many in Con- 
gress who earnestly wished continuation of 
some form of OPA. 

The purpose of the OPA was, and if it con- 
tinues, is, to restrain price irfcreases. A spe- 
cific cause of many price increases has been 
wage raises. Congress saw the administra- 
tion, over a period of months, follow a policy 
of encouraging wage raises, in some cases di- 
rectly bring about wage raises. And Con- 


' gress then saw the OPA decree price increases 


to pay the cost of the wage raises. 

In an example that came before the eyes 
of Congress during the very days when the 
OPA was being debated, the administration 
granted a wage increase to coal miners, and 
the OPA decreed an increase of 4014 cents a 
ton in the price of soft coal, 91 cents in hard 
coal. Along with all that, Congress saw pro- 
longed strikes preventing full production of 
goods, which would have been a better pre- 
ventive of high prices than the OPA could 
possibly be, and which was the one most 
promising cure for all our economic troubles. 

The labor legislation which Congress passed 
and the President vetoed would not have 
prevented demands for wage raises and 
strikes to get them. But it had one feature 
which would have assured some stability of 
labor relations, and by that assured fuller 
production of goods. This was the provision 
in the Case bill which would have made con- 
tracts between labor unions and employers 
enforceable during the time of the contract, 
usually a year. 


LABOR FRONT IN STATUS QUO 


For the future, whether the OPA is con- 
tinued or ended or modified, labor relations 
remain as they were. Excepting one meas- 
ure dealing with one industry; radio, and in 
effect with one labor leader, Mr. Petrillo, of 
the musicians’ union, and another measure, 
the Hobbs bill, dealing with one practice 
of labor unions—excepting those two ex- 
tremely limited measures, all the proposals 
for labor legislation and all the uproar about 
them has come to nothing. 

What Mr. John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers did, they are free to do again. 
What the leaders of railroad brotherhoods 
did, they are free to do again. What the 
leaders of the Automobile Workers’ Union 
did, they can do again. The frustration of 
labor legislation, mainly by the President, is 
a greater threat to restraint of prices than 
could possibly be offset by any continua- 
tion of a strong OPA, which the President 
insists upon. 

The comprehensive labor measure, the Case 
bill, was vetoed by the President. The emer- 
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gency legislation which he himself proposed 
at the time of the railroad strike has come 
to nothing, and the President shows no such 
concern about it as about continuation of 
the OPA. Even his proposal for a congres- 
sional committee to study labor relations re- 
mains not adopted and likewise is without 
pressure from him in its behalf, 





The Farm Machinery Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the Civilian Production 
Administration has issued limitation or- 
der L356 to the Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co. requiring 742 per- 
cent of all monthly production of trac- 
tors by this concern to be delivered to 
UNRRA. This ratio to continue until 
500 tractors have been delivered. 

The farmers of the Nation are placed 
in an embarrassing position. First they 
are called upon to produce in unprece- 
dented quantities vital foods for Europe. 
This we should do. We must not over- 
look the fact that a long span of time has 
passed since any new production of farm 
machinery has occurred in this country. 

While we must be sympathetic to aid 
all of Europe we cannot at the same 
time produce food in America without 
farm machinery including tractors and 
at the same time ship machinery to Eu- 
rope. I can readily understand that the’ 
sooner Europe can be placed in a posi- 
tion to produce her own food the quicker 
we can discontinue producing for her. 

This produces a vicious cycle. The 
difficulty is that our side of the cycle is 
breaking down. Speaking for the farm- 
ers of the Northwest, which I feel I can 
do with considerable authority, they are 
desperately in need of new farm ma- 
chinery of every class, including tractors. 

It is my personal belief that we must 
discontinue the shipment of farm ma- 
chinery to Europe until we have rehabili- 
tated the farm machinery situation at 
least in part in the food-producing areas 
of the Nation. 








Building Soviet Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Suggestion at Paris by Mr. Molotov that 
the Potsdam policy of a divided Germany 
be abandoned in favor of a so-called 
united Germany gives fresh meaning to 
the following discussion as to the kind 
of united Germany Russia seeks to build, 
The article is from the weekly Human 
Events and was written by Wolfgang von 
Eckardt. Mr. von Eckardt, son of a dis 








tinguished German scholar, came to the 
United States in 1936 as a refugee from 
nazism, fought in the United States 
Army during the war, and was assigned 
to intelligence work in Germany: 

Burpine Soviet GERMANY 

(By Wolfgang von Eckardt) 

I 


Speaking to the text that it is time to 
“discard cant and humbug,” Winston 
Churchill, on June 5, told the House of Com- 
mons that “every effort is being made to 
communize every part of the Russian zone 
in Germany.” On June 10 the New York 
Times charged editorially that, in violation 
of the Potsdam agreement, “Russia * * * 
is now preventing economic unification by 
organizing her occupation zone as a more or 
less Sovietized unit integrated with her own 
economy.” Indeed, the development of 
Soviet Germany demands attention. 

The Red army entered Germany to the 
tune of Ilya Ehrenburg’s hymns of hate. 
There was widespread looting and raping; 
wholesale removal of machinery and even 
railroads; terror and lawlessness. The hopes 
which many German anti-Nazis had pinned 
on Russian realism, under the influence of 
the propaganda of the Free Germany Com- 
mittee in Moscow, were as shattered as were 
the initial expectations of the German 
Communists. 

Yet, while Red army discipline seemed to 
have broken down completely, Soviet mili- 
tary government was quick to initiate in- 
tensive political and cultural reconstruction. 
When Americans came to Berlin, last July, 
they were surprised to find that cafes, night- 
clubs, and cabarets were open and that, 
2 months after surrender, a number of 
theaters and good concerts entertained the 
masses. In the western zones there was 
then still deadly, gloomy silence. While we 
drove home the doctrine of collective guilt, 
the entire Russian zone was plastered with 
almost conciliatory propaganda—the Hitlers 
come and go, hut the German people and 
the German State remain. 

A new unified trade union, with com- 
pulsory membership, was soon organized by 
the Russians on a zone-wide basis, while a 
like development in the western zones was 
prevented, on the argument of Sidney Hill- 
man and the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, that German labor leaders could not 
be trusted. Under the Russians the dis- 
illusioned young people of Germany are 
cared for and guided into a new free Ger- 
man-youth movement. We treated Nazis 
and anti-Nazis alike, but the Russians 
elevated the victims of fascism to a privi- 
leged class. The sweeping land reform and 
other measures were promoted by enormous 
propaganda campaigns and organized demon- 
strations in their favor. Communists were, 
of course, put in key positions in the zonal 
administration and other official occupations, 
though the appearance of proportionate rep- 
resentation of all parties was for a time 
maintained. 

bai 

The German Communist Party reciprocated 
by making a temporary peace with free 
enterprise and private ownership. Its leader, 
Wilhelm Pieck, who, like most other leading 
German Communists returned from exile in 
Moscow with the Red army, declared on 
June 6, 1945: “We are of the opinion that 
it would be wrong to force the Soviet sys- 
tem on Germany, as this does not correspond 
with the present possibilities of German 
development.” 

Equally interesting is the fact that Com- 
munist propaganda in all of Germany has be- 
come increasingly nationalistic. While other 
parties may not even imply any criticism of 
allied policy, the Communists announce: 
“We fight for Germany’s unity.” They have 
come out strongly for retention of the Ruhr 
and Rhineland. Walter Ulbricht, Communist 
deputy leader, declared in the presence of 
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Russian officers: “The Ruhr belongs to Ger- 
many and will and must remain German.” 

Communist propaganda in Germany is all 
but indistinguishable from that of Dr. Goeb- 
bels. The call is always for new banners, 
for new drummers to awaken the people, and 
for new marchers. Communist leaders are 
acclaimed with an artificial frenzied enthusi- 
asm reminiscent of Nazi fuehrer worship. On 
Wilhelm Pieck’s birthday celebration, which 
culminated in a huge mass meeting, the Ber- 
lin radio commented: “How deeply moving 
are the warm waves of adoration which rise 
up to him (Pieck) from our ranks.” 

Communists and fellow travelers accuse 
western occupation authorities of insufficient 
de-Nazification. But Nazi officials who were 
ousted by American military government now 
hold prominent positions in the Russian 
zone. Former Nazis and members of the Hit- 
ler Youth, who are openly urged to join the 
Communists, need to make only slight men- 
tal adjustments.’ With its stress on totali- 
tarian nationalism, the international char- 
acter of communism has been pushed into 
the background and a German National Bol- 
shevism emerges. It appeals strongly to ad- 
herents of the spiritually almost identical 
national socialism. 


i 


A secret, inner party Communist directive, 
issued in May 1945, as the party was first re- 
organized after Russian occupation, reads in 
part: 

“We can consider as on ourside * * *® 
part of the middle classes and the youth who 
are concerned about the further national 
existence of German * * * and are 
afraid to be swallowed up by American im- 
perialism * * *. Our own organizational 
weakness within Germany and toward the 
imperialist occupation powers does not per- 
mit us under any circumstances to go ahead 
independently for the time being. The 
‘Communist’ Party * * * must dissolve 
in the anti-Fascist movement * * *, 
Comrades, do not be afraid to approach even 
the sterile leadership of Social Democracy. 
Only if we force * * * a united front 
from above will we be able to drive them out 
of the field.” 

Accordingly, the political parties and vari- 
ous organizations were molded into a totali- 
tarian pattern as soon as they had gained 
a foothold. Once independent leaders, like 
Andreas Hermes of the Christian Democratic 
Union, were ousted, the “bourgeois” parties 
all but lost their identity within the Com- 
munist-dominated “anti-Fascist” front. In 
May, 1945, the Social-Democrats had offered 
“organizational urfity of the German work- 
ing class” to the Communists. The offer was 
then refused. A year later the Communists 
were ready on their own terms. 

The fusion, enforced by the Russian-ap- 
pointed executive committee of the two 
parties, was accomplished by May Day of 
this year, as planned. Socialist resistance 
Was overcome by a combination of methods: 
the famous caviar-and-vodka treatment; 
suppression of all adverse public utterances; 
outright terror, such as the “disappearance” 
of prominent Socialists in the reactivated 
concentration camps of Sachsenhausen «nd 
Buchenwald. The courageous rebellion of 
Socialist rank and file in Berlin who, on 
March 31, voted 7 to 1 against the Commu- 
nist-indorsed merger, proved the anti-totali- 
tarian sentiments of the majority. 

Nevertheless, the Allies sanctioned the 
new Socialist Unity Party, which is now 
actually the Communist Party, on a mass 
basis, with the same nationalist propaganda. 
It alines, dominates or absorbs all other 
organizations, particularly trade and farm- 
ers’ unions and “Free German Youth.” In 
1933 the Nazis called the identical method 
Gleichschaltung. “Russia,” says the New 


York Times lead editorial of June 10, “is 
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reaching out for control of the rest of Ger- 
many through a Communist-dominated 
‘Unity Party.’” 

Iv 


This Soviet policy is bound to have strong 
effect on the western occupation zones. As 
Mr. Churchill says, to divide Germany and 
write off the eastern part will not lessen the 
danger. Western Germany would have to 
embrace the eastern ideology in order to 
reunite. 

Russian propaganda and exploitation of 
American blunders in the west encourage 
such German “realism.” Many Germans in 
the British and American zones already re- 
gard the Soviet zone as better off, for no 
food-ration statistics are published there. 
Even more important is the fact that the 
east begins to offer employment, as the Rus- 
sians revive German industry. 

The €Eocialist Unity Party is designed to 
split social democracy in the west and may 
still succeed in doing so. This outcome will 
be the more probable if fellow travelers in 
American Military Government continue to 
plant Trojan horses, such as the Communist- 
influenced DANA, monopolistic news agency 
in the American zone. National bolshevism 
and totalitarian “unity” hold a strong appeal 
to thousands of denazified Nazis and to the 
increasing number who are disillusioned with 
western democracy as it presents itself in 
Germany today. Moreover, the Russians 
make tre best of arguments that they did 
not bomb German cities into rubbish heaps 
and that the capitalistic west wants to de- 
industrialize Germany to eliminate its com- 
petition, while Russia seeks to develop Ger- 
man production. 

Persistent rumors now make the rounds 
in Berlin to the effect that the Russians 
would even approve the return of the wholly 
German territory annexed by Poland. “Po- 
land,” it is stated, “is unable to absorb the 
German east * * * [and is] creating a 
desert between the future great powers, Ger- 
many and Russia.” Russia might well re- 
ward a Soviet Germany with an invitation 
to participate in another partition of Poland. 

Time is short if, as Winston Churchill 
says, “we must strive * * * to redeem 
and reincorporate the German * * * 
people in a world system of free and civilized 
democracy.” 





Food Plank for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a cOpy of an essay written by 
Miss Marilyn Ann Tinkey, a student in 
the Manson High School, of Manson, 
Wash. 

This was a winning essay in the na- 
tional contest conducted by Pillsbury’s 
Institute of Flour Milling History, and 
is entitled “Food Plank for Peace.” 

At this time when we are having short- 
ages, when the need for production is 
apparent everywhere, Miss Tinkey’s 
thoughtful observations are certainly 
worthy of our serious consideration. 

Foop PLANK FOR PEACE 

Millions of the world’s people are poorly 
nourished or actually starving! Peace can- 
not be permanent if this situation continues. 
Nations weakened physically, mentally and 


morally by hunger are discontented and 
ready to follow any potential dictator who 
promises change. Poverty and the lack of 
food that goes with it breeds criminals and 
children capable of becoming the dictators of 
the future. 

Feeding the world is not a one-country 
job. All nations must cooperate in sharing 
and distributing their food resources. Ra- 
tioning should be continued as long as nec- 
essary and, certainly, prices should be con- 
trolled so that rich and poor alike may eat. 

As a first step in fair distribution of food, 
a survey must be made to determine where 
need is the greatest and what surpluses can 
most quickly be obtained to fill that need. 
The Americas and other countries least af- 
fected by the war can be expected to supply 
the greater part of the food needed now. 
War-ruined countries must also be supplied 
with feed for cattle, seed and machinery 
for their farms, and livestock so that they 
may begin to be self-supporting again. 

In addition to emergency measures taken 
by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, we need a long-term 
food plan. As the population of our earth 
increases, we will have to grow more food 
and distribute it better or fight over what 
we do have. 

One possible way to share and extend 
knowledge along these lines is by a world- 
wide exchange of educators, students, scien- 
tists, engineers, and agricultural and nutri- 
tion experts. Such an exchange, on a larger 
scale than ever attempted, will encourage 
research. Study may bring out better ways 
to grow and use foods as well as methods by 
which waste lands can be made productive. 
If the various countries will follow up their 
educational programs with practical projects, 
we should produce more and better food. 
Irrigation and flood control may make home 
building possible in places once unin- 
habitable. New food industries will provide 
work for men and women, enabling them to 
enjoy better standards of living. 

Transportation of perishable foods to non- 
agricultural regions has been slow and ex- 
pensive. We have had oversupplies of food 
in some places, near starvation in others. 
Many things learned recently in war can be 
useful in peace. We have discovered that a 
great variety of foods can be dehydrated, 
stored in small space, kept indefinitely. It 
should be possible to put dried foods of all 
kinds on markets everywhere at reasonable 
prices. Air lines that brought death can im- 
prove life by transporting fresh meats, fruits, 
and vegetables great distances in a few hours. 
People, especially in hot climates, may have 
better health because of things we have 
learned about food refrigeration. 

If the United Nations will work as hard to 
put over a food plank for peace as they did 
to win the war, their efforts should result 
in a better diet for the whole world. 





Future of the New Italian Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on July 
16 last at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the establishment of the Re- 
public of Italy was celebrated under the 
auspices of the Committee for a Just 
Peace with Italy, Inc. On that occasion 
I delivered a brief address»which I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, anq 
friends of the Italian Republic, I should like 
to add but a few words to the splendid trip. 
utes and inspiring thoughts which have al- 
ready been voiced in this gathering and 
which will be given later tonight. 

It is more than fitting that the eyes of all 
those who are gathered here tonight are 
turned to the future of the newly born Ital- 
ian Republic. As a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, I personally, 
as well as you, have every faith that the Italy 
of the future will be as inspiring a model 
to the world as has been the Italy of the 
past. Moreover, we have the faith that the 
Allied powers will cooperate and will restore 
the Italian people to their rightful respected 
place in the family of nations. 


ITALY AND THE FUTURE 


We are well acquainted with all the difi- 
culties in the way of these “consummations 
devoutly to be wished.” It would ill behoove 
any one of us, however, to sell Italy short, 
to underestimate the miraculous recupera- 
tive powers of this people which has given so 
much to the world and will yet give so much 
more. 

We know that any foreign observer looking 
upon the troubled American scene of July 4, 
1776, would well have doubted the chances of 
our infant Republic surviving. Since then 
we have blazed a way to the world through 
our system of checks and balances, thanks 
in large part to the contributions made to 
our land by the sons and daughters and 
grandsons and granddaughters of Italian soil. 
We owe much of our thinking, too, to the 
inspirational creeds of the great Italians, 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, to name but two, 
which provided stimulation for much demo- 
cratic thinking throughout all the world. 


ITALY AND AMERICA 


It is no mere platitude to say that the 
America that we know today would lack 
much in its music, its art, its literature, its 
industry, its science, and government, if we 
did not have the advantage of the contribu- 
tions made to us by the descendants of Italy. 
It is not merely to praise what these Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent have done for us in 
the past; all that they have meant to America 
is but a symbol and a sure sign Of all that 
they will mean to the America of tomorrow. 


ITALY’S STATUS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Tonight all those of Italian blood and an- 
cestry, and all other friends of the Italian 
Republic, are watching closely the status of 
Italy in world affairs. We have been watch- 
ing the developments in Paris, and we will 
be looking forward to the peace conference 
to open later this month. We have been 
watching the developments over Trieste and 
over Italy’s colonies. 

We know the many obstacles in the path of 
true cooperation between the Big Four over 
Italian questions and other questions. We 
want such cooperation, but we don’t want it 
at the price of sacrifice of the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter and the four freedoms. 
We don’t want to be unduly critical of the 
results so far over Ailied negotiations of 
Italy, but at the same time we would be un- 
realistic and not frank if we failed to admit 
our serious concern over the Allies’ handling 
of Italy's welfare. 

We state these points: 

(1) That the God-fearing Christian Ital- 
ian people must not be sacrified at the altar 
of any pagan foreign “ism.” 

(2) That we will not tolerate a peace of 
revenge which will bleed Italy and attempt 
to keep her cowed and submissive instead of 
rising to her fullest dignity in the world 
community. 

(3) That prolonged and unnecessary for- 
eign interference of any sort in the internal 
affairs of the Italian Nation must be opposed. 











(4) That the historical needs and terri- 
torial rights of the Italian people must be 
respected 

It will be our aim to bring into specific 
reality these general points. That, we hope, 
will be the mission of America in interna- 
tional relations. 

OUR MISSION AND ITALY 

I am reminded of the words of the cele- 
brated Italian patriot, Giuseppe Mazzini: 

“Life is a mission. Every other definition 
of life is false and leads all who accept it 
astray. Religion, science, philosophy, though 
still at vatiance on many points, all agree 
on this—that every existence is an aim.” 

Yes, every existence is indeed an aim—the 
existence of the humblest American and of 
the humblest Italian, the existence of the 
American Nation and the Italian Nation. 
Each of us here tonight has a mission and 
each of the citizens of Italy has a mission 
to be worthy of the inspiring Italian past 
and to be adequate to the challenging Italian 
future. 





The Secretary of War Is for Veterans’ 
Housing—But and But and But! 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
is for housing for the veterans but the 
veterans are not getting any housing. 
The Secretary of War, Hon. Robert 
P. Patterson, is evidently in that cate- 
gory and has refused the plea of numbers 
of veterans of World War II to provide 
approximately 300 living units for men 
who fought and sacrificed much in the 
war which was terminated almost a year 
ago. 

The Gardiner General Hospital, 
located on the lake front in Chicago, is 
being abandoned by -the War Depart- 
ment and veterans’ orranizations, sup- 
plemented by many civic groups, made 
numerous appeals for the reconversion 
of Gardiner General Hospital into a 
housing unit for veterans. An appeal 
which I personally made to Secretary of 
War Patterson brought the following 
reply: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 7, 1946. 
Hon. Wriitram A. ROWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rowan: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of May 25, 1946, in which 
you enclosed a letter from Mr. Lyle Gum, 
chairman, Hyde Park Chapter, American Vet- 
erans Committee, 1303 East Fifty-third Street, 
Chicago 15, Til., and a telegram from Mr. 
Ferd Kramer, president of Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Council, 69 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, in regard to plans for the reconversion 
of Gardiner General Hospital, Chicago, for 
veterans’ housing. 

We in the War Department are well aware 
of the urgent need for additional housing 
in Chicago and have given the matter a most 
careful study. After due consideration, how- 
ever, we have been compelled to conclude 
that in the interests of efficiency and economy 
the Army must retain the premises for use 
as Army and area headquarters. 

There appears to be no alternative unless 
it is to move the headquarters to another 
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city. Such a change would not be consistent 
with effective operations. 

The present site, the Civic Opera Building, 
is leased property and urgently needed by 
civilian concerns. To lease other property, 
even if it were available, would prove costly 
and inconsistent with the policy of retrench- 
ment which the War Department is following. 

The War Department has made an ex- 
haustive survey of all Government-held fa- 
cilities in the entire Chicago area, including 
the Chicago Army Service Forces Depot and 
Fort Sheridan. The former is not deemed 
@ practicable location and would require a 
4-month period to vacate at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. It is estimated that the 
move would require 8,500 carloads. 

The use of Fort Sheridan would necessitate 
relocation of the Army Personnel Center, Re- 
ception Center, and Separation Center to a 
new site which would have to be leased or 
one inconveniently remote from the popula- 
tion area of Chicago, which would incur the 
expenditure of additional funds for construc- 
tion and operation of a separate installation. 
Such facilities must be maintained in the 
Chicago area so long as there is a program 
of recruitment and discharge. Moreover, the 
cost of conversion of existing facilities at 
Fort Sheridan to accommodate the combined 
headquarters would amount to $862,000. 

Under the circumstances and with great 
reluctance, I must, therefore, advise you of 
the decision of the War Department to retain 
the premises occupied by Gardiner General 
Hospital for use as the Army and area 
headquarters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Prior to World War II the Chicago 
Beach Hotel, now the Gardiner General 
Hospital, located on the lake front at 
Fifty-first Street on the south side of 
Chicago, was an apartment hotel with 
approximately 300 living units. Most of 
these units were equipped with kitch- 
enettes and facilities for light house- 
keeping. When word was received that 
the Army planned to abandon the hos- 
pital it was the consensus of thousands of 
individuals and scores of groups and or- 
ganizations that these were ideal facil- 
ities for housing veterans with a mini- 
mum of expense and likewise a minimum 
of delay. The fact that the kitchenette 
apartments were numerous in this hotel 
appeared to be a very effective argument 
for immediate reconversion. National 
Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt 
joined in the plea but all to no avail. 

Gardiner General Hospital is within a 
short distance of the University of Chi- 
cago, where there are hundreds of GI 
students, iarge numbers of them mar- 
ried men without family living facilities. 
Secretary Patterson, however, insists that 
the Sixth Service Command should be 
housed in this very delightful lake front 
hotel. In a word, the men who fought 
and sacrificed in World War II, having 
finished their task, were denied these 
facilities because of the insistence that 
the peacetime army should be given the 
priority. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
hundreds of others with whom I have 
discussed the matter, veterans of World 
War II should have preferential rights 
over everyone, including the peacetime 
army. 

The Sixth Service Command has been 
housed in the Civic Opera Building in 
Chicago, but the Secretary of War con- 
tends that this space is urgently needed 
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for civilian concerns. I submit there is 
no more urgent need in the country today 
than that of housing for the men who 
fought and won World War II. Certainly 
if the Sixth Service Command must re- 
main in Chicago there are other offices 
than those that are so sorely needed by 
the ex-servicemen and their families. 
Legislation is passed, and then the serv- 
icemen are told that more legislation is 
necessary before they can have adequate 
housing. The proposal of the ex-service- 
men for the reconversion of the Gardiner 
General Hospital into living quarters for 
veterans offered a plan for comparatively 
inexpensive and expeditious handling of 
the need for this housing, and naturally 
they expected that the War Department 
would cooperate. 

What is wanted now is the elimination 
of “buts” from all of the oratorical 
pledges of assistance for veterans’ hous- 
ing, and certainly the War Department, 
in my humble opinion, should take the 
lead rather than join in the chorus “We 
are for veterans’ housing, but and but 
and but.” Why not adopt a slogan, “We 
are for Veterans’ Housing, Now, Period.” 








Article by Mr. J. Peter Healey 
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HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


lfr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I am pleased to 
include an article by an attorney from 
the State of Washington, Mr. .*. Peter 
Healey. 

Mr. Healey raises the point of a proper 
and balanced consideration of the whole 
principle of States’ rights. Certainly no 
chain is stronger than its weakest link. 
Our Nation will never be any stronger 
than the sum total of the parts com- 
posing it. 

Qur hopes for and our progress in 
achieving a sound world economy and 
society must ever be dependent upon 
sound geographical units and divisions 
of society the world around . 

In the end, of course, we can merely 
assist from the outside. We cannot by 
domination improve anyone. 

Mr. Healey’s article follows: 

The first question in any discussion of gov- 
ernment is this: Shall the people serve the 
government? Or shall the government serve 
the people? 

For 157 years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, America followed the high prin- 
ciple, that the people are supreme, and gev- 
ernment must serve them. Harken. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

Again, in 1787, the Constitution: 

“We, the people of the United States, 
* * * do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 
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Both the theory and the origin came from 
the people, and are for the benefit of the 
people. 

Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, and Hirohito, each 
had the opposite notion, to wit: That the 
state is supreme, and that the people must 
be subservient to it. World War II resolved 
that issue against them; now, the whole world 
can unite in the theory made positive by 
republics following the lead of the United 
States of America. This country is a nation, 
ordained and established by 13 sovereign 
States, and these States, and those added to 
the Umion, have never surrendered nor di- 
luted their sovereignty, except by the terms 
of the Constitution and its amendments. 

By the terms of the Constitution, the 
State surrendered certain rights and pow- 
ers to the Federal Government, concerning 
foreign affairs, finance, posta] service, and 
necessary revenue. And in 1791 the first 
10 amendments were adopted—by the last 
one of which it was forever made plain, that 
the powers not delegated to th United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people. 

Hence, the Federal Government is one of 
ceded and limited powers; having no power 
nor authority, except such is derived from 
the express ‘vords, and the necessary impli- 
cations definitely traceable to those words, 
of the Constitution. Now 48 Sovereign 
States, under one limited central authority. 

For 142 years following 1791, that concept 
of the fundamental law of this country was 
definitely followed—and following it, the 
Nation grew strong in every way, to unques- 
tioned leadership among the nations of the 
whole world. : 

After reviewing that record of progress, 
why should the United States depart from 
that concept of the Constitution? I challenge 
the existence of any logical or satisfactory 
answer. 

Can any one doubt that we have, for over 
a decade, departed from the plain, unam- 
biguous interpretation of the Tenth Amend- 
ment? Let us examine: 

Is not every State in the Union, almost 
fully subservient to the Federal Govern- 
ment? In food to eat, in clothes to wear, in 
buying, in selling, in employment of labor, 
or in being employed; what can one do that 
is not ruled or regulated by the Federal ad- 
ministration? Just what powers are now 
reserved to the States, or to the people? 
And is not the administration seeking fur- 
ther control over the private affairs of the 
people, in education, in health, in peace- 
time military service, in voting, and in the 
squandering of funds raised through taxa- 
tion? 

Has the Constitution been amended in 
that respect? It has not. Has any State 
abdicated its sovereignty? It has not. How 
can the plain words of that fundamental 
compact between the States and the Nation 
mean one thing for 142 years, and there- 
after, in the self-same words, mean just 
the opposite? How can those words mean 
States’ rights, and freedom of action in the 
people, for nearly a century and a half, 
and then distorted into centralized Federal 
control, restriction, and limitation of both 
such rights and such freedom? Is not the 
change a manifest and tyrannical usurpation 
of power by Federal officials? 

Did you realize such change had taken 
place? Who could authorize such perver- 
sion? And without any amendment of the 
Constitution? Are you now in favor of a 
dictatorship by bureaucrats? Or do you 
favor a republic, where officers carry out the 
will of the people, under law? Do you think 
the American people are now so weak that 
they must be saved from themselves, by of- 
ficials who have lost confidence in the abil- 
ity of their constituents to govern them- 
selves? Do you want the people to be su- 


preme; or shall they be vassals of the Gov- 
ernment? Are you a lover of America? Or 
a foreign ideologist? 

In the November 1946 elections, are you 
going to sanction this phoney administra- 
tion, with an alleged mandate to continue 
depriving you of your constitutional rights? 
Or do you desire a change of administration? 
Speak up! 





The Silver-Tongued Orator of the Platte 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been given to me, as to few individuals 
now sitting in this House, to span the 
Sweep of American political history 
across more than half a century in my 
own active political life. Some of the 
giants of my early political life are now 
half forgotten; and names which evoke 
vivid memories to me are to many of 
you, my younger colleagues, merely 
names. 

Therefore, when there was recently 
brought to my attention a newspaper 
column written by my old friend, the 
Honorable Josephus Daniels, for the 
newspaper which he has published at 
Raleigh, N.C., and maintained as a 
militant organ of democracy, for half a 
century, strong memories were evoked. 
This column from the Raleigh News and 
Observer was published on July 9, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the 1896 National 
Democratic Convention at Chicago which 
first nominated William Jennings Bryan, 
the “silver-tongued orator of the Platte,” 
and reviews the history of that epoch- 
making convention. 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS SERVED THE PEOPLE 


We were all young men then—Josephus 
Daniels, William Jennings Bryan, and I. 
After Bryan’s nomination my friend 
Daniels became secretary of the National 
Democratic Committee, and I recall that 
I was one of his many assistants, as- 
signed to look after publicity activities 
among Americans of foreign birth or 
parentage. Having been so closely as- 
sociated with him, and having learned at 
close range of his great ability and his 
capacity for work in the interest of the 
people, I was highly gratified when his 
services to the party were recognized by 
his appointment by President Wilson as 
Secretary of the Navy. It was on 
Josephus Daniels’ recommendation that 
a young man named Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was made an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy by President Wilson; 
years later President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt honored Josephus Daniels by 
making him Ambassador to Mexico, 
where he served with honor and dis- 
tinction, and Jonathan Daniels, a son, 
became a White House secretary. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN BLAZED THE TRAIL 


Too few of the followers of the Demo- 
cratic Party now realize the debt of 
democracy to William Jennings Bryan. 
With his magnetic personality and his 
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magnificent voice he revitalized our party 
and blazed the trail of progressive action 
followed by Wilson and Roosevelt. 

I always held William Jennings Bryan 
in the highest esteem as an outstanding 
and progressive Democrat. At his first 
nomination I became attached to him, 
and I cooperated with and supported 
him in each of his campaigns. I fre. 
quently traveled with him, and he js 
entitled to much credit for having 
molded my own progressive outlook and 
actions. 

It so havpened that I accompanied Mr. 
Bryan to the convention hall in an old 
Chicago streetcar. As the car rattled 
and clanged its way along, I asked him 
whether, in his opinion, Bland or Du- 
Bois would be the nominee. 

Bryan turned to me and said, “Judge, 
if I am given the opportunity to speak, I 
will be the nominee.” 

He urged me to join forces with him 
and stand by him. 

What took place at the convention 
within a few hours thereafter, when he 
gained the platform, is colorfully de- 
scribed in Mr. Josephus Daniels’ article. 
In the light of my own close personal 
acquaintance with all the principal char- 
acters you will understand why it gives 
me special pleasure to insert the article 
at this point in the RECorD. 


[From the “Fifty Years Ago” column of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, Jose- 
phus Daniels, publisher, for Wednesday, 
July 10, 1946] 


On July 9, 1896, at the Democratic National 
Convention, a crowded, sweltering multitude 
packed in a barnlike hall had been trying 
to hear what leaders were saying. But all in 
vain. There were no loud-speakers or micro- 
phones then. A distinguished Chicago doc- 
tor, later director of the Army Medical Re- 
serves in World War I, Dr. Franklin Martin, 
said afterward: 

“My wife and I, despairing of hearing, were 
ready to leave when a flutelike voice, clear 
and winning, rose above the confusion, and 
said: ‘I think if you will be quiet I can make 
myself be heard in the remotest gallery.’ We 
resumed our seats charmed by the winning 
voice, hoping we could hear. It was William 
Jennings Bryan. We heard every word he 
said and remarked that one voice alone could 
be heard against the noise. And that voice 
full of melody as he presented his cause.” 

Yesterday was the fiftieth anniversary of 
that near-miracle when the 35-year-old 
Nebraskan by a speech that had the tone and 
timber of Demosthenes turned a dreary con- 
vention into a cheering gathering of men who 
had been lifted out of themselves more by 
the rare and beautiful voice of the handsome 
young Lochinvar out of the West who made 
himself the master of that convention and 
the leader of his party for four quadrennials. 
Bryan was the master spirit of the convention 
at Baltimore in 1912 as he was of the three 
conventions which nominated him for the 
Presidency. 

Fifty years have passed since these three 
declarations caught the ear and won the 
heart of millions of Americans who went to 
the polls and would have pit the orator in 
the White House but for the purchase of the 
Presidency by the money bags: 

“1. You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns; you shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 

“2. You come to us and tell us that the 
great cities are in favor of the gold standard; 
we reply that the great cities rest upon our 
broad and fertile prairies. Bura down your 
cities and leave our farms, and your cities 











will spring up again, as if by magic; but de- 
stroy the farms, and the grass will grow in 
the streets of every city in the country. 

“g We are fighting in defense of our 
homes, our families, and posterity. We have 
petitioned, and our petitions have been 
scorned; we have entreated, and our entrea- 
ties have been disregarded; we have begged, 
and they have mocked when our calamity 
came. We beg no longer; we entreat no 
more; we defy them.” 

It is impossible in this far-off day, when 
world problems face us, to comprehend the 
significance of those typical remarks of a 
speech that stirred the country to its depths. 

As the Raleigh district elected the first 
Bryan delegate to the convention that nomi- 
nated him (1896) in the person of Capt. M. 
W. Page, of Wake County, and as the North 
Carolina delegation was the first to decide 
to vote for him as the candidate, the follow- 
ing, from Editor in Politics, by Josephus 
Daniels, gives the story from a Nortl. Caro- 
lina point of view of what happened in the 
Democratic convention in Chicago, July 9, 
1896: 

“As soon as we had registered at the hotel, 
I went over to Bryan’s little hotel to call 
on him and made an engagement for a part 
of our delegation to see him that night. 
About a dozen of the members went with 
me, headed by Col. A. M. Waddell and Theo- 
dore Kluttz. Bryan captivated them. In 
the course of the conversation, Colonel Wad- 
dell, after conferring with the other delegates 
in that group, told Bryan that the majority 
of the North Carolina delegates would sup- 
port him for nomination and would hold a 
meeting next day and so declare. Bryan 
asked them not to do it, saying that, if they 
favored him, he believed they could do more 
to promote his nomination by not bringing 
him out as a candidate. It would be best, 
he thought, to let the older candidates meas- 
ure their strength and for us to be ready 
to come to him at the time when it would 
be more valuable than to bring him out early 
as a candidate. His seat at the convention 
was contested. In fact, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee had seated the J. Sterling 
Morton gold delegation from Nebraska, and 
Bryan had to make the fight for a seat in 
the convention. He thought it might mili- 
tate against his chances if he were contest- 
ing for a seat and the nomination at the 
same time. The other delegates thought 
Bryan's suggestion was wise. 

“On the night we arrived in Chicago I met 
Harry L. West, the prize correspondent of 
the Washington Post and afterward Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. In his 
telegram from Chicago next day he predicted, 
as did most of the correspondents, that Bland 
would be nominated, but said: ‘Josephus 
Daniels, of North Carolina, the newly elected 
national committeeman, predicts that it will 
be Bryan. He is the only man here who 
thinks so.’ 

“Of course the great fight, except for the 
nomination, was in the committee on plat- 
form. The fight of the silver men was led 
by Senator James K. Jones, of Arkansas. He 
belonged to the Kimbrough Jones family, 
early settlers in Wake County, N. C., and his 
father had been one of the founders of Wake 
Forest College. 

“It had been whispered that Senator Jones 
had asked Bryan to close the debate on the 
platform. His fame as an orator had gone 
before him. All the silver men were saying: 
“Wait until you hear Bryan,” and there was 
a buzz of expectancy. If he had not possessed 
eloquence and if he had lacked the marrow 
of sincerity, the fact that the man on the 
farthest seat in the great auditorium could 
hear his every word would have given him a 
power incomparably greater than any other 
speaker. He did not seem to raise his voice 
at all. He seemed to be speaking with less 
eflort than anyone who had preceded him, 
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and that was always true of him. His voice 
was made for great gatherings. As he stood 
there on the platform, waiting for the en- 
thusiasm to spend itself so that he could 
be heard, he was every inch an Apollo, young, 
lithe, with flashing eyes and a great jaw 
that gave him power which seemed not quite 
in keeping with his sweetness. He was good 
to look upon. Except Russell, the others who 
had spoken were of the older statesmen. 
Bryan was the new prophet of the West as 
Russell was of the East. 

“Writers of that day and later historians 
have said that an unknown man captured 
the convention by one speech. Notso. Bryan 
did not suddenly reach that pinnacle. Be- 
hind that memorable hour was a brilliant 
record of achievement in the Halls of Con- 
gress and on the hustings. 

“Bryan had not been speaking 5 minutes 
before he held the convention rapt. I had 
never dreamed that a mortal man could so 
grip and fill with enthusiasm thousands of 
men. He used no statistics in his speech. 
He got off the beaten path. Every few min- 
utes he had to stop to give the people a 
chance to applaud. Sometimes the whole 
convention, or it seemed like the whole body 
of people, were standing shouting as if lifted 
above themselves. 1 say the whole conven- 
tion. I must except the gold men. 

“Up to the minute Bryan touched him 
and gave him an enthusiasm that I never 
dreamed possible, Charles F. Warren, of 
Washington, spectacled and dignified, had 
sat as if he were in a court. Suddenly he 
was as thrilled as the most enthusiastic 
youngster. Hardly had Bryan finished before 
Warren grabbed the North Carolina banner 
and, followed by the entire delegation and 
thousands of other shouting, yelling people 
paraded over the hall until there wasn’t a dry 
thread upon him. I there and then made 
up my mind that no man is proof against 
eloquence. What was true of Warren was 
true of the other delegates. My old friend, 
Governor Jarvis, who had been aloof be- 
cause youngsters of the delegation had re- 
fused to vote for Bland, caught the conta- 
gion and shouted with the boys. I do not 
know how long the parading and band play- 
ing and enthusiasm lasted. I have been in 
a number of national conventions and have 
heard the bands play and seen people march 
py rote, but nothing of that kind occurred 
in Chicago on that day when Bryan spoke. 
It was spontaneous. Attempts to shorten or 
quell it were as impossible as the attempt 
of Canute to drive back the waves of the 
ocean. The fountains in the hearts of men 
were stirred. They believed that Bryan was 
a@ young David with his sling, who had come 
to slay the giants that oppressed the people 
and they felt that a new day had come and, 
with it, a new leader. Clean of limb, clean 
of heart, and clean of mind, he was a vital 
figure. It was hard for me to write a tele- 
gram that night because, like the others, I 
had been swept away on the tide of hero wor- 
ship. That night I telegraphed to the News 
and Observer: 

“North Carolina was in it today. The 
delegation has all along favored Bryan for 
President. He has not been a candidate and 
it was urged by some that the delegates had 
made a mistake in choosing him but today’s 
developments more than justify the wisdom 
of selecting the eloquent Nebraskan. de 
closed the debate for the silver forces on the 
platform, replying to Hill and Russell, the 
gold leaders. It wasacrucial position. It is 
putting it mildly to say that Bryan captured 
the convention. They simply went wild and 
when he had finished the delegates bore him 
on their shoulders down the hall amid such 
enthusiasm as was never witnessed before. 
He took a seat with the North Carolina dele- 
gation when the enthusiasm had somewhat 
subsided and soon it broke out afresh. Capt. 
R. P. Peebles, J. H. Currie, Charles F, Warren, 
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J. W. Grainger, Tom Emory, W. C. Hammer, 
B. R. Lacy, W. C. Dowd, and others lifted the 
Nebraskan on their shoulders amid deafening 
applause and it was moments before he could 
gain terra firma.’ 

“When Bryan was placed in nomination it 
was seconded by Theodore F. Kluttz, of North 
Carolina, long a Member of Congress from 
the Salisbury district. 

“John W. Jenkins, special correspondent 
of the News and Observer, wired: 

“Immediately after the nomination of 
Bryan, a number of North Carolina delegates 
called on the future President in his modest 
apartment. Immense crowds were throng- 
ing the rooms as North Carolinians came into 
the room headed by National Committeeman 
Daniels. Mr. Bryan grasped him by the hand 
and said: “Josephus, next to Nebraska, I owe 
more to the North Carolinians than to any 
other delegates. I owe them more than any 
other people.”’” 








1946 Joins July the Fourth, 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Hon. 
Harry B. Hawes before the Filipino ex- 
ecutive council on July 4, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, to- 
day, throughout the United States bands are 
playing, firecrackers are exploding, patriotic 
speeches are made, and everywhere through- 
out the Nation the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of July 4, 1776, is praised, extolled, and 
celebrated unitedly by 130,000,000 people. 

July 4, 1946, doubles the luster of that day 
because the new Nation is born.in the very 
heart of the Orient. A people trained in 
democracy and Christianity take their first 
step as an independent republic. 

For me it is a day of great happiness, one 
of elation. It marks the time of a promise 
fulfilled. But it means sadness because doc- 
tors will not permit me to be present when 
the new flag is raised over Manila. 

The exact day on which the Islands would 
become independent was left open, although 
the length of time for preparation for the 
event was very seriously debated, 30 years, 
20 years, 15 years, and finally 10 years was 
agreed upon. 

It was my great privilege, in a sentimental 
way, to suggest the Fourth of July. To my 
surprise, the idea met with the universal 
approval of those working on the first In- 
dependence Act. Speaker Roxas and Senator 
Osmefia representing the Filipino people at 
that time in Washington were enthusiastic: 
so the decision to use the Fourth of July is 
both American and Filipino in its origin. 

In 1931 when I visited the Islands every- 
where there were parades and banners carry- 
ing expressions of opinion. The popular slo- 
gan was Patrick Henry’s famous “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” At one point we 
stopped to watch a company of boys, some 
dressed in blue and some in red. They com- 
menced what appeared to be a drill. First 
one group would take a position, followed by 
another group with another position. It 
took some time and I inquired: “What are 
the boys doing?” I was informed by Mr. 
Roxas: “They are spelling on the ground the 
word ‘independence’.” 

The early American school teachers had 
done their work well. These boys knew 
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what liberty meant, self-determination, a 
government by the people carried out by the 
ballot registering the decision of the voters. 

During this visit 250,000 Filipinos marched 
in orderly parade before a reviewing stand on 
a hot day in Manila. They displayed their 
capacity as well as their desire for democratic 
government. 

Some American friends told me afterwards 
that they had doubted the sincerity of the 
demand for independence. They argued 
that it was advocated because of local poli- 
tics, and that it did not really represent the 
sincere opinion of the people but changed 
their minds when the parade passed with the 
old soldiers of Aguinaldo, representatives of 
the Sultan of Sulu and every portion of the 
land marching patiently in line for inde- 
pendence. They then knew the request for 
freedom was universal, overwhelming and 
decisive. 

Responding, the American Congress by a 
two-thirds vote in both Houses, granted the 
appeal and named the Fourth of July as 
the day of fulfillment. 

Today, in the press and on the radio, we 
hear of distress throughout the world, of 
conflicting political ambitions in various 
lands, of graft, of murder, of shortage of 
food, of sadness in every form. The remedy 
proposed in most of these sections of the 
earth is organized democracy. They know 
if the people can speak in an orderly way, 
can celebrate a true Fourth of July there 
will be an end of tyranny and disaster. 

In advocating the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Thomas Jefferson covered the whole 
matter in one statement: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with inherent and inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likly to 
effect their safety and happiness.” This 
philosophy is covered in the 10 articles of 
our Bill of Rights. 

This Bill of Rights is now your bill of rights. 
It belong to you. It is for you to protect 
and defend. 

Problems will arise difficult to solve and 
hard to understand. This will require pa- 
tience and self-restraint during the first 
years. 

When we look back into the early history 
of America we find relatively few names that 
stand out conspicuously and it will be so 
with your nation. Three men, however, now 
fill the first pages—Quezon, Osmefia, Roxas. 
Hundrecs of able Filipinos supported them 
and a later, more detailed history will record 
the names of these patriots. 

Your President, Manuel Roxas, who spent 
much time and traveled extensively in this 
country to bring about this 4th of July, 
carried with him the fundamental principles 
of Jeff-rson. He knows the effect of con- 
fiicting ambitions, and in some cases, the 
destruction wrought by political demagogues. 

Absolute perfection in any one thing or 
any one man or group of men is not attain- 
able. The perfect man, the perfect horse, 
the perfect dog, does not exist. 

Here tonight are assembled Filipinos, men 
and women who seek the best for their 
country, who will strive to keep their coun- 
try protected by government machinery 
which can bring change, progress, and re- 
habilitate when necessary by orderly legal 


process. 
Your new President, Manual Roxas, has 
courage, He has knowledge, experience, and 


patriotism. He will give you and yours the 


best of his rare abilities. He will guide 
your nation with the skill of our early Ameri- 
can leaders who started 170 years ago on 
the 4th of July. 

Your gallantry, your courage, your patri- 
otism, your loyalty during the war has fixed 
a@ place in the heart of America that has 
never been excelled. Our President, our 
Senate, our Congress, our press, are united 
in their desire that you should have the com- 
fort and good things that come with the birth 
and life of a new democracy. 

Thanks for your welcome invitation to 
speak. In the language of an old Irish friend, 
“It put a tear in my eye.” This is a feeble 
expression of appreciation which could be 
improved by your own word “Mamuhay.” 





The Face of British Imperialism in 
Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
is more plain than that the world is 
being redivided. To the consternation 
of those wanting war against the Soviet 
Union, that country has_ established 
governments friendly to her on most of 
her boundaries. The United States has 
taken Japan and parts of her empire 
under its control, and is seeking military 
and economic and political domination 
over China. Britain, with minor help 
from the Dutch, is taking over South 
Asia, retains control of most of Africa, 
and is aggressively turning the Mediter- 
ranean into a British lake. 

The present painful and shocking ex- 
periences of the freedom-loving Jews in 
Palestine are the latest move of British 
imperialism to safeguard its existing 
system of exploiting the oil and other 
resources of the Middle East. 

Britain robbed Greece of its right to 
form a united peoples’ government. She 
joined with the United States in block- 
ing the latest move to oust Franco’s 
Fascist government. With American 
support she took over the outlying parts 
of the old Italian empire and dominates 
Italy herself. With American support 
she blocked the cession of Trieste to 
Yugoslavia, apparently on the theory 
that to give Yugoslavia that traditionally 
Slavic city, which only in modern times 
was forcefully colonized first by Aus- 
trians, and under Mussolini by Italians, 
would be to permit a country friendly to 
Russia to have a large, modern port on 
the Adriatic. 

And in March, Britain recognized 
Trans-Jordan as a separate and inde- 
pendent state, splitting up the Palestine 
area, laying the basis for promoting fur- 
ther division, and making a mockery of 
the paper claims of independence 
granted, by retaining all the basic eco- 
nomic rights and unrestricted military 
privileges and rights. 

This is the background against which 
to judge the present repressive military 
and police operations against militant 
Jewish peoples organizations in Palestine. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
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Members, a moving statement adopted by 
all Seattle rabbis and read to their con- 
gregations July 7. The declaration fol- 
lows: 

In view of the unprecedented tragedy that 
has befallen the Jews of Europe and which 
has caused the extermination of more than 
6,000,000 Jews, and with the end of the war 
with a victory for freedom and justice when 
the helpless remnants looked with hope for 
relief of their suffering. 

We learned with deep consternation of the 
brutal and unjustifiable action of the British 
Government in its wholesale arrest of the 
leaders o- the Jewish community in Palestine 
and thousands of other innocent Jews, on 
their Sabbath day, causing untold suffering, 
chaos, and ruin to many of the communities, 
established with so much anguish and effort, 

We are compelled to regard this high- 
handed action as further evidence of the 
British Government’s intention to repudiate 
its solemn pledges and obligations under the 
mandate, granted to it by the nations of the 
world, including the United States of 
America, and its promises made time and 
again to the Jewish people in the Balfour 
Declaration and reiterated by subsequent 
governments. We urge upon our Govern- 
ment to use its good offices with the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to release immedi- 
ately those held under duress and to imple- 
ment the unanimous recommendations of 
the representatives of our Government and 
the Government of Great Britain, published 
in the United States-Anglo Committee's Re- 
port on Palestine, on May 3, 1946, providing 
for the immediate immigration of at least 
100,000 Jews now in the displaced persons’ 
camps. 

We sincerely trust that all men of good 
will will express their sympathy both in their 
prayers and by their active support toward 
the fulfillment of the sacred obligation en- 
trusted by the Almighty to all justice-loving 
nations. 

The rabbis in the city of Seattle: 

FRANKLIN COHN, 

Rabbi, Herzl Conservative Congregation. 

CuHaIM LEVIN, 
Rabbi, Bikur Cholum Synagogue. 
SOLOMON MAIMON, 
Rabbi, Sephardic Bikur Holim Synagogue. 
Dr. IsaporE KAHAN, 
Rabbi, Congregation Ezra Bessaroth. 
RAPHAEL LEVINE, 
Rabbi, Congregation Temple De: Hirsch. 
BaRvUcH SHAPIRO, 
Rabbi, Congregation Machsike Adath. 





General Rice Tells the Governor How to 
Meet a Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Record of July 17, 1946: 


COLONEL RICE TELLS THE GOVERNOR HOW TO 
MEET A PROBLEM 


Biggest trouble with the Martin admin- 
istration is Governor Martin himself. 

For nearly 4 years he has been playing & 
do-nothing role. 

Martin asked Col. John S. Rice, Demo- 
cratic nominee for the governorship, what 
to do about veterans’ housing in this State. 














Colonel Rice’s reply guve a sound, State- 
financed program for prompt erection of 
95,000 homes to sell for $6,000 to veterans, 

It’s a good, common-sense plan. It’s the 
kind you'd expect from a successful business- 
man and manufacturer, a veteran of two wars 
who is interested in his fellow veterans. 

But there’s no reason why the Martin 
administration couldn't have hit upon some- 
thing as good a long time ago, called a special 
session of the legislature to approve it and 
have it in operation by this time. 

There’s no reason, unless Martin, GOP 
choice for the United States Senate, has de- 
cided to do nothing rather than risk making 
any political mistakes. 

Martin is a very nice chap. He has a most 
attractive personality. 

But he’s not doing his job. He’s nct lead- 
ing the State in this critical reconstruction 
period. He refuses to call a special session 
of the legislature to deal with the veterans’ 
needs and scores of other pressing problems. 

The State has enough laws, he safs. 

Martin is on a sit-down strike against the 
State. 

Pennsylvania has no Governor in Harris- 
burg. It has only the GOP candidate for the 
United States Senate as tenant in the execu- 
tive mansion. 

Democratic Nominee Rice knows that a 
special session of the legislature is urgent. 
The veterans—who met in Harrisburg last 
week end and to whom Martin was not at 
home—know it, too. 

Rice has outlined what the legislature 
should do about housing—set up a State 
authority with power to borrow $150,000,000 
for veterans’ home construction. It would 
be a sound investment for the State, a god- 
send for the veterans. Colonel Rice would 
have the houses built by private contractors 
at a fair profit. No “radicalism” there. 

Action by the legislature is also long over- 
due on other aids for veterans, on teachers’ 
salaries, a State FEPC, workmen’s compensa- 
tion—just to mention a few. The need for 
rent control is now obvious. 

It’s 14 months since the legislature last 
met. Unless a special session is called it 
won't meet until next January. In 14 
months the world has turned upside down, 
war has ended, the atom bomb has emerged, 
millions of veterans have come home, the 
country strives for economic stability. 

In Pennsylvania Governor Martin would 
have us believe it is still May 1945—that time 
has stood still. 

By his failure to govern this State, Martin 
is clearly demonstrating his unfitness for the 
United States Senate. 





Parliamentary Delegation to Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. RYTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following report of the Par- 
or delegation to Poland, January 

PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION TO POLAND, 

JANUARY 1946 
(Report by Maj. Tufton Beamish, M. C., 
M. P., and Maj. R. J. E. Conant, M. P.) 
1, INTRODUCTION 

The report which follows was submitted 
in draft to the other members of the dele- 
gation in the hope that some or all would 
Subscribe to it. This they were unable to do, 
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We cannot agree with the views of the 
majority which we consider represent an 
unbalanced, misleading, and in some cases 
inaccurate picture of the situation as it exists 
in Poland today. 

In particular do we disagree regarding the 
holding of “Free elections,” because we are 
strongly opposed to the holding of elections 
on the bloc system. P. P. S. and P. P. R. 
who at present control the Government of 
Poland fear they will lose control if elections 
are free. We agree that a coalition of parties 
may be desirable after a free election, since 
all parties intend to pursue the Socialist 
policy, but we consider that the people of 
Poland should decide the composition of their 
new government. 

We think it is a mistake to in any way 
gloss over the fact that tens of thousands 
of Poles are imprisoned without trial for al- 
leged political offenses. There was no sub- 
ject on which we heard more bitter com- 
plaints than this. 

We had personal talks, out of the hearing 
of others, with many people, among whom 
were the Prime Minister, Osobka-Morawski 
(P. P. S.); the Minister of Defense, Marshal 
Rola Zymierski; Under Secretary of State 
Berman (P. P. R.); Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Agriculture Milkolajcezyk 
(P. S. L.); the Leader of the Work Party Po- 
piel (P. P:); the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Cracow, Prince Sapieha; the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary for the Coastal Areas Kwiatkowski, 
one of the best known members of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party—who must be 
nameless, and the heads of the UNRRA 
branches. But above all did we get our infor- 
mation from the man in the street. 

We have confined ourselves to what we 
consider to be fundamental questions; to 
what extent Poles now enjoy the four free- 
doms, the degree of Russian influence and 
control, and the prospect of free elections in 
the near future. Economic and social con- 
ditions have only been mentioned insofar as 
they bear relation to the above. 

We decided to frame our report on these 
lines in view of the following extract from 
the report of the Crimea Conference, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1945, to which Great Britain, the 
U. S. A. and the U. S. 8. R. subscribed: 

“We reaffirm our common desire to see es- 
tablished a strong, free, independent, and 
democratic Poland. * * * 

“This Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity shall be pledged to the hold- 
ing of free and unfettered elections as soon 
as possible on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot. In these elections all dem- 
ocratic and antinazi parties shall have the 
right to take part and to put forward candi- 
dates.” 

2. GENERAL 

The parliamentary delegation visited Po- 
land not as a committee of investigation 
but in order to study political, social, and 
economic conditions, and to report thereon 
to the House of Commons. 

Our visit took place on the initiative of 
the British Government with the approval of 
the Polish Provisional Government. The 
latter, however, asked us to be their guests as 
soon as we arrived. As every Government is 
tempted to put its best goods in the shop 
window, this arrangement involved some re- 
striction upon our investigations, but having 
our own interpreters, and by combining the 
tour originally planned by our Embassy with 
that suggested by the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment, we were able to form a fair esti- 
mate of the present situation. 

We wish to place on record our gratitude 
to the British Ambassador and the staff at 
the Embassy in Warsaw who did everything 
that was humanly possible to assist us to 
form an independent judgment and put 
themselves to great inconvenience to attend 
to our every need. We also wish to record 
our appreciation of the generous hospitality 
of the Polish Provisional Government. 
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We were very greatly impressed by the evi- 
dent pleasure with which we were received 
everywhere we went. 

After 3 days in Warsaw we divided into two 
parts, one traveling south and west to Cra- 
cow, Oswiecin (Auschwitz), Katowice, Wro- 
claw (Breslau), and Lodz, and the other in a 
north and west direction to Bydgoszcz, Sopot, 
Gdansk (Danzig), Gdynia, Posnan (Posen), 
and Lodz, In the course of our tours we met 
not only all the leading members of the 
government and the provincial governcrs and 
their staffs but men and women in every 
walk of life and of every political hue. 


3. FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


(a) Press: There is a strict government 
press censorship, though there has been a 
slight relaxation in recent months. News- 
print allowed to the Polish Peasant Party is 
unfairly restricted. Ninety percent of the 
newspapers in circulation are controlled by 
the parties other than the Polish Peasant 
Party. The Polish press, while never criticis- 
ing Russia, frequently has a strong anti- 
British flavor. 

(b) Private conversation: All who criti- 
cized the Government invariably expressed 
the wish when speaking to us, that their 
names should not be mentioned in public. 
Very few spoke freely within the hearing of 
anyone who might be a Government sup- 
porter. 

(c) Wireless: There are no restrictions 
either on the sale or use of wireless sets. Few 
people in fact possess them and they sell at 
exorbitant prices. This deficiency is partly 
remedied by the Government having placed 
loud speakers in the towns and some of the 
villages. 





4. FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


(a) Political prisoners: We were unable 
to ascertain the number of political prison- 
ers at present under arrest, but the Prime 
Minister in reply to a question from one of 
us quoted the fact that 42,000 political pris- 
oners had been released in recent months as 
an example of the tolerance of the present 
regime and the freedom now enjoyed in Po- 
land. Modzelewski (P. P. R.), the Vice Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, in reply to the same 
question stated that 12,000 had been released 
since last summer. We both met individuals 
recently released from prisons. None had 
stood trial, nor indeed been charged with any 
offense, nor in any case received any explana- 
tion for their release. We formed the con- 
clusion that there are less prisoners under 
arrest for political reasons than a few months 
ago, but the threat continues and millions 
of Poles are living in fear of arrest. 

(b) Security police: The Polish Provisional 
Government maintain a strong secret police 
system which works in close cooperation with 
detachments of the N. K. V. D. (the Russian 
Security Police). 

(c) Russian troops: While it is appreciated 
that the armed forces of any power neces- 
sarily stationed on foreign territory are un- 
popular, the criticisms we met of the Rus- 
sian troops in Poland went much further 
than this. 

It was not possible to make any estimate 
as to the size of the Russian forces. The 
Government explained that the reason for 
their presence is twofold: to protect Russian 
lines of communication to Germany and to 
act as a reserve to forces stationed in Ger- 
many. It is difficult to justify the presence 
of a Russian reserve in Poland and we were 
struck by the fact that, in the comparatively 
small area we saw, Russian troops were 
scattered in small parties in practically every 
village of any size and were by no means 
confined to the main lines of communica- 
tion. The chief reason for the unpopularity 
of Russian troops in Poland is their bad 
discipline resulting in drunkenness, loot- 
ing, and many other crimes. Cases of bad 
discipline are always apt to be exaggerated, 
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but we were able to prove to our satisfac- 
tion that the Poles had every cause to make 
serious complaint. 


5. FREEDOM TO WORSHIP 


We found no signs of religious persecution 
and we were very impressed by the fine work 
that the church is doing in reconstruction 
throughout the country and particularly in 
Warsaw. On the other hand, the new mar- 
riage and divorce laws making marriage in 
a registry office the only legal form and per- 
mitting “automatic divorce” after 3 years, 
are unpopular. We met several Catholics 
who fear that religious tolerance may be 
short-lived as being inconsistent with the 
principles of communism, and it is not un- 
fair to assume that their views are repre- 
sentative of Roman Catholic feeling as a 
whole, 

6. FREEDOM FROM WANT 


The standard of living in prewar Poland, as 
in most continental countries, judged by 
British standards, left much to be desired. 
It is extremely low today, and the govern- 
ment are deliberately keeping wages down 
to avoid inflation. The price of all con- 
sumer goods in the “free” market is exorbi- 
tant and the rationing system has largely 
broken down owing to lack of administrative 
machinery. We neither saw nor heard of 
any actual starvation though millions have 
less to eat than they require. 

UNRRA is doing excellent work under 
great difficulties. Their efforts are much 
appreciated, though we met some criticism 
of the methods of distribution which is un- 
dertaken by the government. The moral 
value of UNRRA supplies is probably little 
less than their material value. 


7. POLITICAL PARTIES AND ELECTIONS 


There are six legal political parties in Po- 
land today: The Polish Workers Party 
(P.P.R.) (Communist), the Polish Socialist 
Party (P. P.S.), the Democratic Party (S. D.), 
the Peasant Party (S. L.), the Polish Peasant 
Party (P. S. L.), the Work (Labor) Party 
(P. F.). 

The provisional Government has limited 
the legal parties to the six named above. 

One party.(the National Democratic Party) 
has been declared illegal. 

We do not think that P. P. S., which was 
the official Socialist Party in Poland before 
the war, and with which our British Labour 
Party then had close contacts, can any longer 
be considered representative of moderate So- 
Cialist opinion in Poland. 

All six parties intend to pursue a left- 
wing policy; a policy, which as far as we 
could judge, finds approval with the majority 
of Poles. 

The Polish Socialist and Workers’ Parties 
(P. P.S.) and (P. P. R.) control the Govern- 
ment of Poland and their members occupy 
the most important posts, with very few 
exceptions. 

A Socialist-Communist policy is being pur- 
sued with the liberal use of the security 
police and the drastic censorship of the press. 
Several leaders of the Polish Peasant Party 
(P. S. L.) have recently been assassinated. 

It is generally admitted that free and 
unfettered elections would result in the 
heavy defeat of P. P. S. and P, P. R., who are 
therefore determined that the elections shall 
be held on a bloc system. In this way they 
are hoping to obtain representation in the 
new government out of proportion to the 
support they command in the country. The 
Polish Peasant Party (P.S. L.) and the Work 
Party (P. P.) have deferred their decision 
regarding a bloc. 

It has been suggested in favor of the 
bloc system that unless elections are held 
on this basis there is risk of serious trouble 
from the extreme left which might find the 
support of Russia. Even if this is true we 
consider that there is no less risk of trouble 
if the Polish Peasant Party (P. S. L.), which 
alone of the legal political parties in Poland 


stands openly for the principles of western 
democracy, is either not allowed to run its 
own candidates or is forced to accept a 
compromise. 

8. ARMED FORCES 


The Army is being reorganized on the 
Soviet system. The second in command of 
every regiment and battalion is in charge 
of political education. None who are politi- 
cally opposed to the present regime can hope 
to get commissions, though several senior 
officers who previously showed no Commu- 
nistic leanings have recently been employed 
in high positions. Only a very small per- 
centage of infantry officers are Russians, 
and their number is decreasing. In the 
specialist arms, however, there is still a high 
proportion of Russian officers. Some of the 
highest appointments are filled by men who, 
though Poles by birth, have had a Russian 
upbringing and held Soviet citizenship for 
many years, e. g., the C. G. S. and the Vice 
Minister of Defense. Some posts are held 
by Russians. One reason for this is not far 
to seek, since the present army is based on 
the four Polish divisions which were all 
trained and equipped by the Russians and 
were raised on Russian soil. 

’ The Air Force is almost entirely Russian, 
and Russian influence in the Polish Navy is 
still very great. 


9. POLISH FORCES OVERSEAS 


The Polish Provisional Government would 
like all Polish armed forces overseas to re- 
turn to Poland immediately, but General 
Anders and most of his officers are labeled as 
“Fascists” by the government. The small 
percentage that has so far returned has, s0 
far as we know, been well treated and were 
indeed met with a flourish of trumpets. At 
least one senior officer from General Anders’ 
army (his D. M. 8.) has recently returned to 
Poland and been reemployed by Marshal 


Rola Zymierski in the same position. 


We hope that the majority of Poles over- 
seas, even though they may not feel satisfied 
with the conditions in Poland today, will re- 
turn home and take a part in rebuilding their 
homeland. We appreciate, however, that any 
who have been individually accused of being 
“Fascists” and who are known to hold right- 
wing views, could only expect short shrift on 
their return, and will be unable to consider 
such a course. 


10. STATEMENTS OF POLISH NATIONALS IN 
LONDON 


Many people regard the statements issued 
in London by members of the former Polish 
government as biased and often inaccurate. 
We were able, however, to check up many of 
their statements and found them to be 
substantially correct, though occasionally 
exaggerated and inaccurate. Some of these 
deficiencies are clearly due to the time lag in 
getting information out of Poland. 


11. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION 


The government, with the general agree- 
ment of all parties, is making strenuous ef- 
forts in the field of education and in the 
health services, under very difficult condi- 
tions. Much has been well done though 
progress is hampered by lack of administra- 
tive experience, and inadequate staffs, result- 
ing in part from political discrimination. 
The nationalization of industry has, too, the 
general support of all six parties and is well 
under way. Private enterprise while not 
actually discouraged receives no encourage- 
ment. 

The most serious problems which the Poles 
have to face in the economic sphere are short- 
ages of food, industrial and agricultural 
machinery, and means of transport. 

Coupled with this is the virtual destruc- 
tion of Warsaw, Gdansk (Danzig), Gdynia, 
Wroclaw (Breslau), and other towns, and 
the extinction of over six millions of the 
population. In spite of these fantastic prob- 
lems, we found a grim yet gay determination 
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on the part of all whom we met to face up 
to the future. 

The trade agreement between Poland ang 
Russia, which expired at the beginning of 
the year and is probably in process of re. 
newal, contained secret clauses, It was baseq 
on the barter system, and we were unable 
to find out how it has been working. Sup. 
plies of coal to Russia are slightly behing 
schedule. We found a general impression 
among all those outside Government circles 
that Polish industry is working for Russia, 
and such investigations as we were able to 
make tended to confirm this. Poland has no 
trade agreement with this country or the 
United States and no exchange rate has been 
fixed. We hope this may be remedied in the 
near future. 

Though formerly a food-exporting country 
Poland today is seriously short of food. The 
agrarian reforms, which went a long way be- 
fore the war, have split up the remaining 
large estates in small, and often uneconomic, 
holdings. However desirable this may be 
socially and politically, it must seriously 
handicap the production of food for several 
years to come. Although the Government 
deny their intention of adopting the collec- 
tive system of farming, this would appear to 
be the logical outcome of the present policy. 


12, HOME ARMY (A. K.) AND N. 5S. 2. 


Probably less than half of the home army 
(A. K.) have taken advantage of the amnesty 
offered by the Government and declared 
themselves. Those who remain underground 
refuse to owe allegiance to what they con- 
sider a Russian-controlled administration, 
and place little faith in the Government 
promise of fair treatment. 2 

The extreme right-wing organization, 
known as N. 8S. Z., who, since the Russian 
entry into Poland in 1939, followed by the 
Russo-German partition of Poland, have re- 
-garded Russians as enemies, is accused by the 
Government of being responsible for many 
anti-Communist activities, and of being in- 
volved in shooting affrays. N. 8S. Z., which 
probably number less than a thousand, have 
always been disowned by A. K. The Gov- 
ernment accuse N. S. Z. of getting their arms 
and money from the Polish forces under 
British command across the green border 
(the Czech and Hungarian frontiers), but 
they have not yet furnished any data which 
would enable the British Government to in- 
vestigate these charges. 


13. RESETTLEMENT IN WESTERN TERRITORIES AND 
EXPULSION OF GERMANS 


The western territories are being resettled 
by Poles from territories ceded to Russia and 
by others from certain areas in Poland which 
were either overpopulated or in which crops 
failed last season. No Germans, with the 
possible exception of some specialists, who 
cannot prove Polish descent and who are not 
prepared to accept Polish nationality will be 
allowed to stay after the end of the spring. 
We saw no signs of persecution of the many 
Germans who still remain and the westward 
movement of Germans appeared to have 
ceased. Our investigations in this connec- 
tion were very limited. 

Every Pole to whom we mentioned the 
subject considered that the new western 
territories up to the line of the Rivers Oder 
and Neisse were already part of Poland. The 
problems of rehabilitating this area, which 
has great economic potentialities, are im- 
mense, but the determination of the Poles to 
make a success of this task was everywhere 
evident. 

; 14, CONCLUSIONS 


We are most strongly of the opinion that 
the Polish people should be enabled to ex- 
press their opinion in free and unfettered 
elections as soon as the administrative ma- 
chinery can be set up and thus establish 4 
government truly representative of Polish 
opinion, 














We think it desirable that it should be 
clearly stated at once that elections held on 
the bloc system, even if nominally sup- 
ported by all parties, cannot in present cir- 
cumstances be regarded as free elections 
within the meaning of the agreements of the 
Crimean Conference. 

We also consider that the knowledge that 
an international commission, composed of 
people who genuinely desire that the elec- 
tions shall be free and unfettered, will be 
present during the elections, would have a 
steadying influence. 

We found many disquieting signs that un- 
der the present regime democracy and free- 
dom, as we understand them in this country, 
are in abeyance. The large majority of the 
people look to Great Britain and the United 
States to give them every assistance by peace- 
ful means to establish a trul, democratic gov- 
ernment, independent of any foreign control 
or undue influence. 





Why Are Foreign Air Lines Given Privi- 
leges Here Which Are Denied to United 
States Lines? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to direct the attention of the House 
to a very peculiar policy recently promul- 
gated by the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Board when it granted the Aus- 
tralian National Airways permission to 
use the facilities of the San Francisco 
Municipal Airport to transport revenue 
passengers from San Francisco to Sydney 
and Melbourne, although the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board had previously denied 
similar authority to American shipping 
interests which had applied to operate a 
trans-Pacifie service. 

That public opinion in California is 
strongly opposed to this policy of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is shown by the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
- Francisco Call-Bulletin on Saturday, 

uly 6: 


LET FACTS BE KNOWN—DESPITE CAB DENIAL, 
FOREIGN SHIP-OPERATED AIRLINES FLY TO 
UNITED STATES SHORES 


On the recent occasion when a commercial 
air transport operated by the Australian Na- 
tional Airways used the facilities of the San 
Francisco municipal airport, under the au- 
thority of the United States Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, the Call-Bulletin made several per- 
tinent observations concerning the incident. 

Among other things, it was noted that 
Australian National Airways “was founded 
and has long been principally owned and 
controlled by Australian shipping interests— 
and it supplements the facilities and serv- 
ices cf those established interests and is com- 
pletely integrated with them, and thus the 
combined air-sea interests of Australia are 
now able to offer and are actually conducting 
& wholly new and vastly significant medium 
of ocean transport.” 

It was further noted that while the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board had granted 
authority for this Australian operation, in 
which Australian shipping interests were the 
principal beneficiaries, the board has refused 
to grant similar authority to American ship- 
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ping interests desirous of operating a simi- 
larly integrated air-sea service. 

“It requires no particular gift of prophecy 
to foresee where the bulk of ocean transport 
business is going in the future if the Ameri- 
can Government persists in the discrimina- 
tory policy,” the Call-Bulletin observed edi- 
torially, 

The American merchant marine would 
soon go out of business under that policy, 
and the volume of American business done 
through the great port of San Francisco 
would soon be reduced to a trickle. 

“If the American Government had the de- 
liberate purpose of completely destroying the 
American merchant marine,” the Call-Bulle- 
tin editorial concluded, “it could not find a 
better instrument to accomplish that pur- 
pose than this absurd and stupid policy of 
discrimination and foreclosure.” 

These observations by the Call-Bulletin 
have since elicited the response from Acting 
Chairman Oswald Ryan, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, that “the Board has not au- 
thorized Australian National Airways to en- 
gage in air transportation to or from or 
within the United States.” 

All that was authorized in the specific in- 
stance cited by the Call-Bulletin, says Mr. 
Ryan, was “passage of an aircraft operated 
by Australian National Airways over United 
States territory on a charter flight from Aus- 
tralia to Montreal, Canada.” 

However, this assertion by Mr. Ryan is in 
conflict with the known facts, and in making 
it he is either misinformed about the facts 
or has deliberately ignored them. 

Australian National Airways planes have 
already made not just one but six flights to 
or from the United States this year, all with 
authorization by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and all but one with paying passengers. 

Moreover, Australian National Airways has 
established a scale of fares for the trans- 
Pacific air service, and very Obviously in- 
tends and expects to operate for revenue— 
and of course it must have the authorization 
of the Civil Aeronautical Board to do so. 

The point to be emphasized is that Ameri- 
can shipping interests, which must have an 
integrated air service in order to survive, are 
forbidden to have it—while their foreign 
competitors in both the shipping and the 
commercial aviation fields do have it. 

So the Call-Bulletin earnestly inquires 
once more, as it did in its previous editorial: 

“Why should our foreign competitors be 
given such a tremendous advantage in the 
postwar fields of world trade and commerce, 
with our own American interests being vir- 
tually driven from those profitable fields?” 





Independence Day Address by Hon. 
Warren R. Austin, of Vermont 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17 tlegislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an Independence 
Day address delivered by me on July 4 
last at Highgate, Franklin County, Vt. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


_ Chester M. Way, the owner of the airport 
which is being given a new name, is serving 
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the public in a variety of ways. Through the 
employment of many other people and the 
investment of his capital, he is engaged in 
dealing in farms, operating retail stores, in- 
viting visitors and tourists to the State, and 
affording them attractive and comfortable 
accommodations in a hotel. In merchandis- 
ing he caters to the interests and wants of 
our own farmers, village people, and the 
tourists. One sees his letters published in 
the newspapers, raising a flag for Vermont, 
around which men and women may rally for 
civic good and natienal and international 
ideals. We may be sure that Mr. Way's inter- 
est in this airport being renamed today is not 
primarily for monetary gain to himself. His 
vision comprehends the progress of Vermont 
and of the United States. He sees that this 
location and this natural unobstructed run- 
way between the sky and the earth gives 
promise of great utility to mankind. At the 
present time it is serving as a flying school, 
operated by the Fli-Rite Co., to whom I also 
express my thanks. 

I publicly acknowledge a sense of great 
appreciation that Mr. Way should have 
thought of associating my name with his 
altruistic and progressive plan. I thank him 
for this and for giving to an old friendship 
between his family and mine a memorial. 

What I want to say concerns this locality, 
but what I feel obliged to also say compre- 
hends world interest. 

My grandfather, Warren Robinson, was 
born in Swanton in 1805. At an early age he 
was moved with his family to Highgate, where 
my honored and beloved mother was born 
and my father married her and they raised 
us children. 

I know as well as experience can demon- 
strate that these warm pine lands, these for- 
ests of birch, beech, and maple, this shining 
Mississquoi River, and the Green Mountains, 
to which we raised our eyes every morning, 
molded and shaped the character of the 
people who pioneered and defended these 
lands against en>cmies from all sides. In the 
early days they had little schooling but they 
acquired culture and spirituality through 
their own efforts and devotion. 

What finer expression of this truth could 
I cite than one from my own grandfather 
Robinson, who had no other school experi- 
ence than one term in district school. From 
the family record I quote: 

“Stephen Robinson (my father) was Dea- 
con of a close communion Baptist Church in 
Swanton for near 40 years and my mother 
(Phebe) was also a member of the same 
church. Two of my sisters were members 
of the same church (Phebe and Dura). The 
boys embraced more liberal views and have 
all been inclined to the sentiment of univer- 
sal reconciliation and the salvation of the 
whole human race eventually. The writer is 
of the opinion that the spirit world, like the 
present, is a world of progress and improve- 
ment, and has strong faith that the entire 
race of humanity will learn to love and obey 
the great and good spirit of the universe, in 
the fullness of time.” 

Boyhood in Highgate was filled with dan- 
gerous adventure. For example Cy Cum- 
mings’ bull was always ready for a fight. It 
was great fun to get into the pasture far 
enough for him to see us and then have to 
beat it for our lives with this roaring, tearing 
animal running us out. 

The river always challenged us. We were 
not content to swim it or ride it in a boat. 
In times of freshet, which washed logs down 
from mills on the upper stream, we would 
strip at the swimming hole and like wild 
Indians streak up the river above the rapids 
and ride logs through those dangerous 
waters. 

In winter the ice was the finest at Thanks- 
giving time, and we would try to skate to 
Swanton from Highgate; sometimes we made 
it without having to swim, 
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We did not escape injury entirely but we 
surmounted it which is the main point. We 
developed nerve, courage, hardihood and 
persistence that wins over all odds. 

I remember our own Baron Munchau- 
sen—Mike Doolin. His imagination would 
run riot from the stimulation of unexpected 
events. When the freshet of 1896 occurred, 
washing Cutler’s barn full of hay off his 
Island down river and over the great falls at 
Highgate Center, Mike came down to the 
store and regaled us with his experience. 
He lived in the French Village which was 
on a plateau probably 300 feet above the 
river. In the night, he said, he could feel 
the water around his bed as it floated, and 
he paddled it to a skylight, crawled out on 
the roof and saw the whole French Village 
covered with water. Soon the sun rose and 
with it a great wind which blew the water in 
a huge wave right off the plain. It increased 
until it picked up Bundy’s barn, corncrib, 
and other out-houses and blew them across 
Bundy’s potato field. Mike said, “Do you 
know that barbed-wire fence which connect- 
ed Bundy’s buildings was dragged through 
the ground and dug up every potato in 
Bundy’s field.” 

I could recount many of Mike’s stories 
which were associated with Bundy, his 
neighbor, but time does not permit. You 
see we had in our country a Paul Bunyan. 

This happy reminiscence in the company 
of my dearest friends could well occupy the 
time allotted today, but I must haste on to 
other comments. 

You and I are consecrated to a cause. 
Like our forefathers we pledge our lives, our 
fortunes and our gacred honor to the achieve- 
ment of victory over war. We gain faith 
and confidence for this service by frequent 
recurrence to the character anc the prin- 
ciples of our Vermont forebears. They knew 
by bitter experience, in long and tedious 
negotiations, that success depended upon a 
strong military posture and yet in all the 
27 years, from 1763 to 1791, in which they 
maintained first a de facto and t”en a de 
jure independent republic against aggres- 
sors On all sides and against the Conti- 
nental Congress, they shed blood only oc- 
casionally and when serving in the common 
cause of liberty during the American Revo- 
lution. At all other times they employed 
pacific methods of determining disputes 
and of pressing their claim to independence. 
Against the British on the north, where 
there was a third of the entire British Army 
on this continent, they kept the invader out 
by the so-called Haldimand Negotiation. 
Against the Yonkers, the New Hampshire 
people, and the Massachusetts Bay people, 
they employed pamphlets and arguments at 
first based on their rights as Englishmen, 
an appeal to an impartial world, and second 
on their preparedness to defend their grants 
against the Continental Congress who 
threatened to send an army against them. 
Ethan Allen declared “Let them come, we will 
show them the dexterity of our regiment.” 

He expressed the same idea in a different 
manner and under different circumstances 
when he stood in the Royal Courts of New 
York and defied the court to send sheriffs 
to Vermont with writs of possession to eject 
the New Hampshire grantees, by saying: 
“The gods of the hills are not the gods of 
the valleys.” 

Later John Jay, who was the prosecutor of 
New York’s claims against the Vermonters in 
the Continental Congress, expressed the op- 
ponent’s view in a letter to Governor Clinton, 
which stated that Vermonters “possessed a 
strong country, were warlike and determined 
and that more force would be required to 
reduce them than could be spared from the 
common defense.” 

In my grandfather’s day universal mili- 
tary obligation and training of the militia 


was commonplace. Now we have difficulty 
enacting statutes to provide for it. Warren 
Robinson, in Hemingways Gazetteer, says 
(vol. II, p. 265): “Highgate companies of 
militia at regimental musters, for many 
years, however, would outflank most other 
companies on parade, and apparently were 
a strong, athletic race of men, and remark- 
ably adapted, physically, for military life.” 

Today, while we dedicate ourselves to the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations, we recall the success of our fore- 
fathers. They were excluded from the Dec- 
laration of Independence made by the Thir- 
teen Colonies July 4, 1776, because they were 
not then recognized. Nevertheless, they were 
in fact independent and adopted their own 
declaration of independence at Dorset that 
same year. The lesson which we take today 
for promotion of the cause of the United 
Nations is this: That declaration of inde- 
pendence was not made by a union of States, 
and yet, after due consideration, a union 
was formed. 

Listen to the language emphasizing this 
lesson: “And that as free and independent 
States they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent States may of 
right do.” 

That declaration was signed by each of 
the 13 States according to a resolution of the 
Continental Congress. 

Of course, Vermont’s declaration was that 
of an independent State. The point is that 
being independent and loving sovereignty, 
for which they made the sacrifice that was 
necessary, they each gave up a considerable 
amount of external sovereignty for the pur- 
pose of forming a confederation and per- 
petual union. What they did was of a char- 
acter that can be done again by the mem- 
bers of the family of nations. They lost no 
relative independence because after they had 
contributed a degree of sovereignty to the 
Federal Government, there remained in each 
State the same amount of independence as 
the other States had. The great progress ‘a 
civilization which our forefathers made in 
the founding of the United States of America 
involved this important change in their 
status in the family of nations, namely, the 
individual State surrendered to the central 
government the treaty-making power and 
the power to wage war. 

The Republic of Vermont had prevailed 
through two revolutions; her own revolu- 
tion which began with the end of the French 
and Indian wars, and the American Revolu- 
tion, and her individuality had become fixed 
for all time. When finally she was admitted 
into the Union in 1791, she did not come in 
by the consent of the Legislatures of other 
States concerned. She was not formed 
within or carved out of another State, nor 
was she created by the junction of two or 
more States or parts of States. Vermont 
came into the Union as a republic which had 
maintained its sovereignty by the wisdom 
and spirit of her Green Mountain people. 

Notwithstanding this rugged individuality, 
Vermont eagerly sought membership in the 
Federal Union and willingly surrendered as 
much of her external sovereignty as did the 
original 13 States. 

Vermont favors giving to the United States 
all that is required. to accomplish the high 
purpose of international security and peace, 
and acts on the settled conviction that pos- 
session of power, perceived by our vis-a-vis, 
is necessary for effectiveness in negotiations. 

Therefore, she cooperates with other States 
in influencing Congress to reconstruct the 
broken down elements of our military pos- 
ture, and to maintain with great care the 
special and peculiar advantage which the 
United States has in the atom bomb. In the 
reconstruction we have taken a feeble step, 
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extension of the draft without reaching the 
real pool of manpower, the 18-year olds. We 
now have before us the bill to promote the 
common defense by unifying the departments 
and agencies of the Government relating to 
the common defense, introduced by Senators 
THomas, Hitt, and myself. This bill ought 
to have strong public support. It needs it. 

Moreover, since the test at Bikini, there 
has been publicity purporting to show that 
seme of the treaty powers do not regard pos- 
session of the bomb by us as a negotiating 
asset any longer. To me, this is an admis- 
sion that it had been regarded by them as 
such before Bikini. Now assuming that the 
results at Bikini are not surprising, but are 
in line with what we know about the ter. 
rific destructiveness of nuclear fission. We 
have two great impelling motives for keeping 
the secrets, namely, saving the human race 
from the bomb itself and saving the human 
race from the use of mass-destructive weap- 
ons generally. 

The purpose of Congress has already been 
stated in the bill passed by the Senate, 
namely, not until after—not until after ef- 
fective measures of security against the use 
of atomic energy for destructive purposes 
have been put into successful operation, shall 
knowledge regarding its use for constructive 
purposes be released. 

That is, the secrets which are dangerous 
must be kept until they become no longer 
dangerous. If the ideal policy should be 
internationally established, then the secrets 
need never be disclosed to anybody. They 
may well be proscribed with the complete 
destruction of all bombs. This ideal is a 
common element of all the plans that have 
been yet suggested, namely. complete out- 
lawry of the use of atomic energy for destruc- 
tive purposes and destruction of the bombs. 

Points of disagreement relating to details, 
such as the timetable, the circumstances, 
the manner of operation can well be com- 
promised and settled by negotiation. The 
only point in the timetable which seems to 
be necessary for the development of the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations 
is this, the time when these negotiations 
should be finished ought to be fixed at an 
early date to prevent a race for discovery of 
the secrets. Second, the time for destruction 
or denaturing o/ all the bombs should not be 
earlier than the effective operation of inter- 
national security measures through the 
United Nations. 

I will enter upon the responsibilities of 
Representative of the United States in the 
United Nations and member of the Security 
Council, conscious of the strength of spirit 
given to me by my fellow Vermonters. I will 
experience the stimulation derived from the 
cooperation of people in whose very souls is 
the determination to make the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations effective. I 
will always be certain of your steadfast, per- 
severing work for the abolition of war and 
the practical use of peaceful means of attain- 
ing justice and maintaining order under the 
law. This, we realize,can be done, This, we 
realize, must be done through the United 
Nations. 





Bias Seen in Report on the Pacific War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include an article by David 
Lawrence entitled “Bias Seen in Report 
on the Pacific War”: 


Bus SEEN IN REPORT ON THE Paciric War— 
LiTTLE MENTION Mave or Errorts or Navy 
AND MARINE FORCES 


(By David Lawrence) 


Eleven civilians appointed by the Secretary 
of War to make a study of “the effects of 
all types of air attack in the war against 
Japan” have rendered a report which in many 
respects is the most astonishing commentary 
on the war with Japan that has been issued 
from any Official source. 

The main conclusior is that Japan would 
have surrendered even if the atomic bombs 
had not been dropped, even if Russia had 
not entered the war, and even if no invasion 
had been planned or contemplated. 

Such an assumption is exactly what the 
De Seversky school of thought has been say- 
ing in order to prove that air power should 
be in supreme command of our Military and 
Naval Establishments. 

The report is plainly biased in that it has 
hardly any mention in it of the part played 
by the United States Navy and the Marines, 
as well as the Ground Forces of the United 
States Army. 


NAVY MENTIONED ONCE 


Only once in the whole report is the name 
of our Navy mentioned. Nowhere is the term 
“aircraft carrier” used. Nowhere is there any 
mention of the part played by sea power in 
destroying Japanese surface forces and no- 
where is there any mention made of the man- 
ner in which the Marianas Islands and Oki- 
nawa were captured. The whole report gives 
the impression that air power and air power 
alone caused Japan to surrender. 

Perhaps the men who comprised the sur- 
vey commission didn't intend it that way 
and perhaps they didn’t themselves write the 
final report or notice the omissions. But as 
a historical document, the survey will fail 
of its purpose because it is so clearly an 
attempt to justify the use of air power almost 
to the exclusion of sea power or land power. 

Several times there are references to a 
Japanese Army and Navy and mention is 
made of the destruction of the Japanese 
Navy, but no statement is made that the 
United States Navy and its Fleet Marine 

-Force carried the attack across the long 
stretches of the Pacific up to the very coast 
of Japan and, aided by valiant divisions of 
the United States Army, took such an im- 
portant base as Okinawa, a victory which 
unquestionably impaired Japanese morale. 

The report does concede that United States 
submarines sank 55 percent of the Japanese 
merchant fleet and then adds that “our 
Navy and Army Air Forces made important 
contributions by sinking 40 percent of 
Japan's total shipping lost.” This is an over- 
condensation. 

Actually the surface forces and aircraft 
carriers of the Navy did the major job. 
Official data are available from joint Army- 
Navy intelligence reports which show that 
in the entire Pacific war, the Army Air Forces 
are credited with the sinking of only one 
combat ship larger than a destroyer. This 
was the Jap cruiser Yura on October 25, 1942, 
and Navy dive bombers share the credit for 
that sinking with Army B-17s. 

In combat ships Japan lost 331. The offi- 
cial assignment of credit, in which the Army 
Intelligence joins, shows that surface vessels 
of the United States Navy sent 102 of these 
to the bottom, that submarines sank 94, and 
that naval aircraft, largely dive bombers 
from aircraft carriers, sank 86. Army air- 
Planes are credited with the sinking of 22 
smalle~ Japanese vessels of war. Other 
Causes, including mines and unknown fac- 
tors, accounted for the other 34 vessels. 


In merchant vessels the record is much the 
same, although here the reports are built 
up largely from Japanese naval reports. The 
Japanese report 3,129 steel merchant vessels 
lost 


Submarines are credited with 1,750, or more 
than half. Planes from aircraft carriers are 
credited with sinking 876 and mines are be- 
lieved to have sunk 239. Action of Navy sur- 
face ships and other causes account for the 
sinking of 264. 

Thus, less than 14 percent at the mest of 
Japanese merchant shipping could assuredly 
have been sunk by Army aircraft, according 
to the above figures. 

Certainly a record like this would seem to 
warrant some mention of sea power and of 
surface ships in the so-called strategic bomb- 
ing survey issued by the War Department. 

The Army Air Forces did a wonderful job 
in the war, but so did the marines who sleep 
in the cemeteries of I1o Jima and Saipan 
and the Army doughhboys who fought along- 
side of the marines to take Guam and 
Okinawa—from which bases Army bombers 
eventually launched their brilliant attack 
on Japan. It would have been a fine thing 
if the Bombing Survey Commission had seen 
fit to include mention of the work done by 
the United States Navy and the ground forces 
of the Army in forcing Japan to surrender— 
assuming that the atomic bomb was really 
superfluous. 





Does Security Mean Slavery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I hear my colleagues discussing the fact 
that the voters are apathetic, and ap- 
parently the light vote in the primaries 
so far held bears out the observation. 
It is not difficult to understand why the 
voters are disgusted, discouraged, and 
apathetic. Why should they be other- 
wise when they hear their representa- 
tives mouthing security and voting in- 
security? They hear their representa- 
tives shouting for economy but voting 
gifts of billions to foreign defaulting 
nations. They hear their representa- 
tives shrieking to high heaven for free 
enterprise but voting for bureaucratic 
regimentation of free enterprise. I am 
sure that a free people, once they could 
be assured of representation which would 
stand steadfast for the fundamentals of 
free government, free enterprise, law en- 
forcement, equality of opportunity, and a 
government of law and not of men, would 
cause a resurgence of the fighting spirit 
of the sovereign citizens of the United 
States such as this Nation has not seen 
in years. The people want freedom and 
not bureaucratic slavery. They want to 
rally to the support of men who will 
actively represent them in the Halls of 
Congress rather than men who vote for 
the security of foreign nations, unmind- 
ful of the insecurity of those whom they 
are supposed to preserve, protect, and 
defend on the home front. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article of W. G. Mont- 
gomery entitled “Does Security Mean 
Slavery?” 

DOES SECURITY MEAN SLAVERY? 
(By W. G. Montgomery) 


Security is the most used word in the 
dictionary today, and the worst used. It has 
become the shibboleth of politicians in all 
parties, and by this doctrine you may know 
trem. It is a beguiling word because it’s 
natural for us to want security. But can a 
man or nation have security and be free? 

Advocates of economic security tell us they 
would abolish poverty, want, and fear, make 
everybody secure from the cradle to the 
grave. It’s just as easy as that. All you 
need to do is do nothing. Just let the “ex- 
pert” planners plan the lives, labors, educa- 
tion, and religion of all the people, and 
society will be turned into a utopia in no 
time at all. 

What they fail to tell you is that if eco- 
nomic security is even possible, it would 
demand the surrender of your personal free- 
dom, and not many, I’m-sure, would want 
security at the price of slavery. 

More people than ever before in our Nation 
are being razzle-dazzled by glib talkers into 
the belief that everyone can have all he wants 
anytime he wants it by turning to some form 
of statism, socialism, or communism, and 
the word “security” is used to sell the plan 
to those who detest atheistic communism. 

Millions of good Americans see no objec- 
tion to the word “security” and fall for it, 
not knowing that it has lost its decency, be- 
cause of the company it has fallen into. The 
word “security” as now used by scheming 
politicians is only a synonym for communism. 

Now, because of this fact, and it is a fact 
no thinking person will dispute, we need to 
be wary of this word wherever used. Be- 
cause most persons feel that security offers 
them something substantial, the word is 
being blatantly used by communistic schem- 
ers under various party labels to destroy 
freedom of speech, the press, and religious 
liberty. “Economic security” as proposed in 
this country is just a short cut to com- 
munism, and if it comes, dictatorship will 
come with it. 

Do you want the state to furnish you food 
and shelter, and thus make you secure, or 
do you want to be free? You may have one; 
you cannot have both. 

The slaves before the Civil War had eco- 
nomic security. And so do the slaves in 
Russia and all totalitarian nations have 
security. But that’s all they do have. Let 
a Russian citizen critize communism and 
see what happens to him before sundown. 

You can have security inside a prison, 
but who wants to go there to get it? Since 
this word has strange but obvious meanings, 
let us go a little further into it. 

Can there really be such a thing as eco- 
nomic security, or is it just a political will-o’- 
the-wisp? And if security were possible, 
would it be desirable, Would a man improve 
his life by knowing that his every want 
would be provided for, such as medicine, 
food, shelter, or would he settle down in his 
tracks and rot? 

It is not a fact that the best security on 
earth is insecurity? Let a,.man know 
that he has nobody to lean on but himself 
and he will put his best into life. That has 
been proved by millions who have climbed 
out of cabins into greatness. Poverty carries 
a spur that is often worth more to a man 
than a gold mine. 

Economic security nationally directed 
means that everybody leans on somebody 
else; everyone leans and nobody lifts. ‘This 
is why communism has always failed, and al- 
Ways will as a source of security. This is why 
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5,000,000 people starved to death under com- 
munistic Russia. Destroy individual initia- 
tive and the rewards of labor, and society 
sinks to its lowest levels; nobody works except 
while driven, hunger and want spread every- 
where, and decency dies. 

Probably the silliest slogan ever devised 
was that of being freed from want. If this 
could be made to work, it would mean the 
end of the human race. All prosperity, prog- 
ress, decency, and religion are based upon 
want. Because a man wants to establish a 
home he goes to work. Because he wants 
to escape hell, he lives religiously. Because 
he wan’‘s an education he gives up drifting 
and begins rowing. But the irony of this 
doctrine is that if it were possible for us to 
be without want, we would soon be in want. 
It is want that destroys want. Take an 
example. 

The writer has carefully studied commu- 
nism, going back to its beginnings nearly 
2,009 years ago. The heart of communism 
is atheism. God is ruled out altogether; and 
this being true, society is “equalized” by 
leveling down instead of lifting up. The in- 
dustrious are penalized and the indolent are 
rewarded. The idea is that nobody shall be 
in want, even those too lazy to work. Re- 
sult: soon everybody is in want. 

Communistic security has been tried sev- 
eral times in our own country. The writer 
has spent days in New Harmony, Ind., and 
Nauvoo, Ill., going over the old school rec- 
ords and viewing the old buildings left by 
the Communists when they attempted to 
establish new nations here with everyone 
sharing alike and owning all the resources 
in common. 

If it were possible for communism to 
succeed it would have done so on the banks 
of the Wabash and the Mississippi. It had 
had everything to begin with. In e#ch case 
the city had already been established when 
the Communists moved in. On the Wabash, 
a religious sect known as the Rappites had 
built a city, which the Communists took over 
in 1820; and 25 years later, the Communists 
took over Nauvoo, a city vacated by the Mor- 
mons. Neither one lasted longer than 2 
years Beginning with storehouses full of 
food, livestock, buildings to live in, land to 
cultivate, orchards, looms, and all the con- 
veniences of that day, each settlement was 
soon reduced to starvation because everybody 
leaned on somebody else. : 

Nor does state socialism mean security. 
It means slavery. All history shows that 
when men attempt to make earth into a 
heaven by social planning, they always turn 
it into a hell. It simply is not God's way to 
leave God out of our social processes; nor 
will anybody ever get something for nothing 
so long as this is God’s world. 

Thus, it will pay us to be cautious about 
any kind of security politicians offer us, lest 
it cost us our own freedom. It is also an 
tndisputable fact of history that liberty has 
always been destroyed by some new freedom 
promised the people. The Constitution and 
Bill of Rights give us all the freedoms we 
need; and the security of communism is not 
for us whose great security is still in God. 





Letter From a Middle-Class Family 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, as a sample 
of the fact that most American citizens 


are able to do and are doing sound 
thinking of their own and are not easily 
misled by propaganda that does not 
square with the best interests of the 
country as a whole, I ask leave to include 
the following letter from a middle-class 
family in my district: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 6, 1946. 
Dr. WALTER JUDD, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lear Sir: If you will look back in your rec- 
ords, you will see that our family has not 
bothered our officials in Washington, since 
the days of the Supreme Court packing bill, 
but there are some things that can just as 
surely jeopardize the well-being of our coun- 
try, in this family’s estimation, as tampering 
with the powers of the Court or the Legis- 
lature. 

The most of the time we are satisfied to 
believe that with all your advantages for get- 
ting information and a desire to be a good 
all-around representative of all of your 
people and not just certain groups, that we 
can trust you to protect us also, who perhaps 
are best classified as just members of the 
great American middle-class family. 

We have, as a family, talked over some of 
the questions which are about to confront you 
and we feel that maybe you would like to 
have our opinion, and also we feel that we 
are a good example of the union family which 
nevertheless does not always follow the union 
line in our voting or thinking. Then, too, 
we talk public questions with our customers 
and neighbors a great deal and find that many 
of them think for themselves and, union 
though they may be, do not always vote the 
way the union spokesmen threaten (or 
prophesy). 

We have three union members in our fam- 
ily, each belonging to a different union—two 
from AFL and one CIO. We own a public 
garage and filling station in the twelfth ward 
and employ fairly dependable union labor. 
We also own and operate a large farm and 
belong to the farmers’ union in Kansas and 
also own and operate the Planters’ Hotel, in 
Leavenworth, Kans. This should give us a 
viewpoint both of the employer and of being 
the hired help. 

We think we should have some sort of a 
regulatory bill for price control but with 
definite provision for ultimately coming to 
an end. I do not mean it should have a 
time limit but some way of fixing the time 
at which it should be no longer necessary to 
have it so that it could bring itself to an end 
and not depend upon the will of those who 
might find it advantageous to perpetuate it. 

Then too, we think there should be some 
fair allowance made for rent increase that 
would be sufficient to cover the increase in 
taxes, supplies, and the labor involved in 
operating and maintaining rental property. 
It should not depend upon the temperamen- 
tal whim of the local administrator. We 
should all be able to take, shall we say, judi- 
cial notice of the fact that everything that 
enters into the ownership and operation of 
rental property, has gone up in price and 
there should be some way of arriving at a 
fair increase that would be allowed auto- 
matically. From the farm angle, we are 
mixed grain and livestock farmers but we 
are definitely against subsidies or soil-sav- 
ing bonuses call them by whatever name 
you wish. 

Believing as we do that “in union there is 
strength,” we want the laws to recognize that 
we have a right to bargain with our boss or 
when we are in our capacity as boss. We do 
not think any group in the United States 
should become so strong that any noticeable 
part of our Government should be run by 
the brute strength of any one or combina- 
tion of groups. We think the time has come 
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when labor is going to have some restrain. 
ing legislation passed. We have nearly come 
to the place where it is such a burden to be 
a self-supporting citizen, not to mention 
trying to be an investor or employer, that 
one is often tempted to run with the tide 
and to cease trying to remember that indi- 
vidual saving and initiative has made us the 
greatest Nation and the mortgage banker for 
the world. 

Just for future reference, and believe me 
you will be meeting the question in the not 
distant future, we do not believe the vet- 
erans, per se, should run the legislation of 
the country. They have just one vote each 
as have the rest of us. I have several of 
those in my family also one talking to me 
here, now, just out of the Marine Corps and 
I want all the good that life can give them— 
my own and my neighbors’ boys but I do 
not want them to shake such a big stick 
at my lawmakers that we cannot progress 
in a just, good, and orderly fashion. 

Very truly yours, 
THe McGrath Fami.y, 
By NE.uie D. McGrartu. 





Seven Remedies for Strikes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Seven Remedies for Strikes,” 
written by Eric Johnston and published 
in the July 1946 issue of the Reader's 
Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SEVEN REMEDIES FOR STRIKES 
(By Eric Johnston) 


All America is afraid of more strikes. We 
have had too many already. The material 
loss in goods and services has been colossal. 
Infinitely worse are the clouds of ill will 
and suspicion which they generated. More 
than anything else, this Nation needs in- 
dustrial harmony 

It is nonsense to talk of everlasting peace 
in industry, because management-labor rela- 
tions are human relations and human rela- 
tions are under ccnstant friction. We do 
not expect to stamp out all strikes. That 
could happen only in a totalitarian state. 
But the public does expect management and 
labor to improve their techniques and pat- 
terns for getting along. 

All waves of industrial warfare stimulate 
demand for labor legislation. There’s a hue 
and cry to “pass a law”’—lots of laws. It 
sounds so easy, so convenient. A law, We Say, 
would “make” labor do this and would 
“make” management do that. But legisla- 
tion that is characterized by too much com- 
pulsion is of highly dubious value. The 
practical fact is that we cannot legislate 
human nature. 

Legislation, alone, will not bring industria! 
peace, but some legislation is needed. 1 
favor legislation necessary to establish fait 
rules of the game with penalties for the vio- 
lators of those rules. We need rules which 
protect labor and protect management !n 








equal proportions. We need rules to outlaw 
practices which are harmful to both. 

Let me make my position crystal clear. 
The right to strike is a fundamental Ameri- 
can right. It must always be so. But strikes 
and strike causes can be minimized. 

Many people think that any strike is just 
a strike. Actually, strikes fall into seven 
different categories. Let’s look at all the 
kinds of strikes there are, and the remedies 
for them. 

STRIKE 1: THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRIKE 


Let’s assume that one morning a file of 
men begins to picket a woodworking plant. 
The pickets are members of the woodworkers 
union, but the rest of the people who work 
for this plant are not members of the union. 
The idea of this kind of strike is to force 
the other employees to join the union, and to 
force the owner to accept a union contract. 

This is a strike which cannot be defended 
on any grounds. It takes away from many 
of the employees the right to decide whether 
or not they want to join the union. This 
is a reactionary strike. No progressive- 
minded person could applaud it if he really 
understood it. 

It is a strike without sense or reason be- 
cause the union has every right to proceed 
with organizing the plant along orderly lines 
fair to all concerned. The Wagner Act pro- 
vides election machinery by which all em- 
ployees can register their attitude on joining 
the union. The ballot box—a sacred Ameri- 
can tr:.dition—takes the place of the picket 
parade. 

Remedy 1 

Amend the Wagner Act to do two things: 
Outlaw this kind of strike as contrary to 
public policy and penalize unions which 
short-circuit the act and its orderly election 
machinery. During the war, irresponsible 
unions were penalized by denial of union 
security privileges—maintenance of member- 
ship and dues. check-off. Irresponsible 
unions can be similarly penalized in peace. 

Amendments to the Wagner Act are much 
in order. The act is now 11 years old. From 
experience we know where it is good and 
where it is bad. It needs some face lifting 
to bring it up to date. 


STRIKE 2: THE JURISDICTIONAL STRIKE 


This grows from a dispute between unions 
as to which shall do what jobs—who does 
what work and who collects dues from whom. 
There is no moral justification for this kind 
of strike, It is possible to decide which union 
a worker should belong to without calling a 
strike. This kind of strike pins the employer 
and the public squarely in the middle, torn 
at by both sides, 


Remedy 2 


Labor should establish interunion furis- 
dictional committees. It should agree to 
contract provisions for arbitration of all ju- 
risdictional differences. Where it refuses to 
do either, then the Government must step in. 

As a result of its experiences, the National 
Labor Relations Board has given employers 
the right to ask for speedy determination 
by the NLRB as to which union should gov- 
ern. Employers should use this right. And 
Government should enforce the NLRB find- 
ing—if necessary, by filing contempt-of-court 
proceedings against the offending union and 
its leadership, 


STRIKE 3: THE SYMPATHETIC STRIKE 

Here workers go on strike out of “sym- 
pathy” with other workers on strike some- 
where else, and for no other reason. The 
sympathetic strike is a paradox in termi- 
nology. It is not only an unjustifiable strike 
but itself deserves not one whiff of sym- 
pathy, 

Remedy 3 


Outlaw these strikes by clauses written 
into contracts. For labor’s own good, labor 
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should abolish this type of strike. It hurts 
the cause of labor. In an atmosphere where 
unions are , the workers have no 
need to strike out of “sympathy” with work- 
ers elsewhere. 


STRIKE 4: THE POLITICAL STRIKE 


Here’s an example of a political strike: 
Let’s assume that a city council is on the 
verge of adopting a proposal for selling its 
public-owned power plants to private inter- 
ests. In an attempt to turn the council the 
other way, organized labor in that city goes 
on strike. There is no excuse for such a 
strike. The city council's proposed action 
raises a political issue. Organized labor 
should express itself concerning that issue 
by the same means available to other citizens 
and groups—by petitions, public meetings, 
press statements, advertisements, direct com- 
munications—and, at election time, by votes. 
Labor should not use an economic weapon to 
enforce a political demand. 

Besides all its other sins, the political 
strike has no roots in American soil. What 
parasitical growth it achieves in this country 
ought to be trample.. down like a noxious 
weed. 


Remedy 4 
It is the same as the remedy for the sym- 


pathetic strike. Outlaw these strikes by 
clauses written into contracts. 
STRIKE 5: PUBLIC-UTILITY STRIKES 

Strikes in the health and safety indus- 
tries—utilities, communications, and trans- 
portation—are not like strikes in other forms 
of enterprise. The public’s interest is direct 
and positive in these industries. That is why 
they are controlled by Government commis- 
sions. Management of such industries, 
whether publiciy or privately owned, is an- 
swerable at all times to Government. Even 
rates and profits and the kind of services are 
regulated. 

Remedy 5 

Legislation should be enacted for arbitra- 
tion machinery to settle all disputes without 
interruption of these vital services. The 
Railway Mediation Act might serve as a 
background model for this legislation. If 
management of these industries is subject to 
Government regulation, the workers in these 
industries should accept employment with 
the understanding that they, too, shall be 
subject to these regulations. 


STRIKE 6: THE INTERPRETATIONAL STRIKE 


This is a strike resulting from a dispute 
over the interpretation of the language of a 
contract. It is only human that the worker 
and the boss will have differences of opinion 
as to what certain words and phrases mean. 
But you can’t shut down the plant every 
time they disagree. If that happened, most 
plants would be shut down most of the time. 

Remedy 6 

All labor-management agreements should 
provide for arbitration of disputes over con- 
tract language, and bar strikes and lock-outs 
based op interpretation. This procedure 
was recommended to all unions and employ- 
ers by President Truman’s labor-manage- 
ment conference in Washington. 

No labor contract guarantees successful 
industrial relations. Both parties must work 
at the job. Agreement to arbitrate differ- 
ences is the first step. Industries with full- 
time, permanent arbitrators, whose pay is 
split between management and labor, have 
a relatively easier marriage of interests than 
others. An example is the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and the 
garment industry. The practice of using a 
permanent arbitration set-up is growing. It 
is winning acceptance by both CIO and AFL 
unions and by employers. It makes sense; 
it is a move away from dependence on Gov- 
ernment to settle disputes. 
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STRIKE 7: THE CONTRACT STRIKE 


A contract strike results from disputes 
springing out of contract negotiations. De- 
mands are made by one side and rejected 
by the other side. The demands are in 
connection with wages, hours, working con- 
ditions. This is the easiest strike to under- 
stand. It is also the toughest to settle, 
because in so many instances it can be 
justified. Alone among the seven types of 
strikes it can be tolerated as morally right 
even if economically tragic. Most strikes 
fall in this classification. The recent strikes 
in the automobile, steel, coal, and electric- 
appliance industries were this kind of strike. 

Remedy 7 

Keep ’em talking and head off the strike 
before it starts. Keep give-and-take talk 
going until both sides agree on a contract. 
This is called continuity of negotiation, 
which means that representatives of labor 
and management confer, exchange views and 
demands, while work goes on just the same. 

To accomplish this continuity some unions 
and managements have established industry 
mediation panels composed of equal labor 
and employer representation. But not all in- 
dustries have yet achieved mature collec- 
tive-bargaining relationships. Until that 
goal is achieved, we need our Government 
mediation and conciliation service strength- 
ened by more well-trained, well-paid media- 
tors, skilled, able men. 

We could take a leaf from Sweden's book. 
In Sweden, a mediation law requires a 7-day 
notice to the other party and to the Govern- 
ment mediation service before a strike or 
lock-out. The notice must include a state- 
ment of the reasons for the proposed stop- 
page. There is a fine for breach of this pro- 
vision. The idea, of course, is to get both 
parties into conference before the strike 
actually breaks out. This system has been 
highly successful. 

Any industrial-relations legislation must be 
framed from the long-range point of view. 
Any other point of view has its head in emo- 
tional thinking, and its feet in the temporary 
rut of reconversion. Once on the books, laws 
are hard things to pry loose. - Half-baked 
legislation can turn out to be a curse and 
a cross in years to come. 

We have the antidote for strikes right in 
our hands if we'll only use it. It is honest 
and efficient collective bargaining. Thus 
there is only one basic legislative approach 
to every phase of the labor-relations prob- 
lem: Will it tend to bring about a more effec- 
tive functioning of collective bargaining? 
Will it help labor and management achieve 
self-government? A strike—any strike—is a 
symptom that the institution of collective 
bargaining has somewhere broken down. 

Too many of us are likely to think of man- 
agement and labor as having different objec- 
tives. Actually their objectives are as alike 
as two prints from the same negative. So 
are their basic principles and beliefs. We all 
want about the same things. Summed up 
they spell out a greater middle-class econ- 
omy—more people having more things. We 
agree upon objectives and we agree upon the 
means. Every poll in the country shows that 
Americans by a vast majority prefer capital- 
ism to any other economic system. 

This community of interest and these 
common objectives can be served only 
through greater production of all those 
things which make for better living. The 


consumer, the worker, the investor must 
all share equitably in the fruits of increased 
production. Their respective shares must be 
lower prices, higher wages, sounder profits. 
Steady, uninterrupted production will give 
us these things. 
Strikes will not. 
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Diplomatic Relations Between Soviet 
Russia and Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
there are still some Americans so unini- 
tiated as to read statements by Soviet 
leaders or by Communists anywhere, as 
if they were factual reports instead of 
propaganda documents. If so, these per- 
sons doubtless have been confused by the 
Soviet Union’s long and violent attacks 
on Fascist Argentina, iollowed by a sud- 
den reversal of its apparent position. 
The following columns by Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer throw lighi on the subject, and 
give some warnings to those Americans 
who allow themselves to be taken in too 
easily: 

JOSEPH STALIN AND JUAN PERON 


(This is the first of two columns on this 
subject) 


Soviet Russia’s renewal of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Fascist Argentina is so immoral 
that it is funny. To match the spectacle of 
Dictator President Juan Peron physically em- 
bracing Soviet Trade Mission Chief Constan- 
tive Shevelev (as dutifully described in the 
press) you have to go back to 1939 and Stalin 
greeting Hitler in the name of their “friend- 
ship sealed in blood” (Polish blood). 

It would be a mistake to take the newly 
sealed “friendship” as a smart Machiavellian 
maneuver of a realist Soviet diplomacy. In 
the Soviet glossary “fascism” is just another 
word for hostility to the Soviet Union. Once 
a German, Bulgarian, Rumanian, or Argen- 
tinian ceases to oppose Moscow he becomes 
a “democrat.” Intelligent Communists un- 
derstand this. They merely do everything 
they can to hide it from non-Communists 
who, if they opened their eyes, might become 
less “friendly.” 

Russia’s going to bed with Argentina is 
going to make the real nature of Soviet po- 
litical love life more difficult to hide. 

The truth is, Bolsheviks have always got 
on better with “Fascist beasts” than with 
democrats or even with capitalists. Totali- 
tarians naturally gravitate toward one an- 
other. 

There was that inspiring scene at the Mos- 
cow railroad station when Stalin took tearful 
Icave of his friend, Matsuoke—both tight as 
ticks. 

‘There was the painful shock to the Krem- 
lin when, in June 1941, Dear Adolf suddenly 
forgot the “friendship sealed in blood” and 
sent his armies crashing into Joe’s country. 
The simple-minded Russians had not only 
seconded Germany’s propaganda war but had 
dismissed warnings from Washington of an 
imminent Nazi attack as “capitalist tricks.” 
Victor Kravchenko in I Chose Freedom 
(Scribner’s, 1946) explains: 

“The theory that Stalin was merely play- 
ing for time while feverishly arming against 
the Nazis * * * was such a transparent 
invention that little was said about it in- 
side Russia.’”’ Outside the Soviet Union that 
invention found millions of gullible ears. 

The German episode might have cured the 
polit-bureau of fondness for Fascists. 

Not at all. After a few flirtations with 
minor German and Balkan Fascists, Stalin 
has now turned to the Argentine dictator. 
For 28 years the U. S. S. R. and Argentina 
had no diplomatic relations. Less than a year 
ago, at San Francisco, Soviet spokesmen still 


volubly damned Peron as a Fascist—to the 
loud applause of all good American liberals. 

Now, after Peron has consistently broken 
his promises to the United Nations and duped 
his own people into underwriting Argentine 
fascism, Joseph Stalin is offering the No. 1 
Latin Fascist his hand. 

You can hear the boys in the Kremlin 
chuckling over the smart trick they have 
played upon Uncle Sam—gone right into his 
backyard and swiped his most difficult girl. 

But have they been so smart? 

In this writer’s judgment, in extending 
recognition to Peron, Moscow has made a 
major blunder. It has forfeited any right to 
lead the fight against Franco Spain. Like 
Francisco Franco, Juan Peron gave assist- 
ance to the Axis. Russia cannot have it one 
way in Buenos Aires and another way in 
Madrid. 

As captain ot the anti-Fascist front, Stalin 
is no longer convincing. Either Truman or 
Attlee can, if he chooses, raise the anti- 
authoritarian banner which the Russian is 
trailing in the mud. Either Truman or 
Attlee can now take the lead in ousting 
both Franco and Peron. 

More important will be the effect of the 
Soviet-Argentinian embrace upon world pub- 
lic opinion. The Soviet’s position in the 
world depends far less upon its (now badly 
shattered but basically formidable) military 
potential than upon its reputation as a 
stronghold of incorruptible integrity. 

Actually for the last 7 years, the U.S. S. R. 
has been following a policy of imperial grab 
that would have made Peter the Great green 
with envy. Experts have long been aware 
that absence of moral scruples was one of 
Moscow’s less attractive traits. Yet outsiders 
of good will have “interpreted away” each 
successive grab in the series. They have re- 
fused to believe that the anti-imperialist 
Soviets have become just another claimant 
for world rule. Many of these foreigners 
are idealists disgusted with one or more 
blemishes in their own countries. The 
novelist, H. G. Wells, once wrote that his 
heroine, Christina Alberta, the laundry- 
man’s daughter, favored bolshevism be- 
cause everybody she liked abused it and 
hoped for a world-wide revolution of an 
entirely destructive and cleansing type. 

Destructive a Soviet-made_ revolution 
could still be. But after the Argentine affair, 
it will have difficulty in passing for cleansing. 

Even without this latest betrayal of prin- 
ciple, the Soviet’s conduct has undoubtedly 
been opening many American eyes. The 
latest Gallup poll reveals that a clear 
majority of Americans are now convinced 
that Russia is trying to build herself up to 
be the ruling power of the world. 

From seeing through this ambition to 
stopping it is not too long a step. 

In the second column, Mr. Mowrer will 
suggest the benefits which the United States 
might draw from the Stalin-Peron friend- 
ship. 


JOSEF STALIN AND JUAN PERON 


(This is the second of two columns dealing 
with renewal of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Argentina) 


Every civilization—as John Foster Dulles 
has recently written—needs occasionally to 
be challenged. That is why good Americans 
should consider the newly cemented Soviet- 
Argentine friendship as a cause for rejoicing. 
For, though it puts us and our principles 
squarely on the spot, it thereby gives us the 
chance to regain the moral leadership of all 
freedom-loving men which we lost by our 
contacts with Fascists before and during 
the war. Here, as Dante told Virgil during 
their trip through hell, will appear our no- 
bility—or lack of it. 

To see the situation as it is, we must real- 
ize that Stalin and Peron are natural allies, 
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Their rivalry must never hide the fact that 
each of them needs the other. 

Were there no Peron (and no Franco in 
Spain or little Fascistini sprinkled over the 
planet), Stalin’s task would be infinitely 
harder. He would have to find some other 
“enemy” against whom to direct the irrita- 
tion of his unhappy people. He would need 
some other justification for the continuance 
of the Russian dictatorship in defiance of 
Marxian principle—for the continuing mili- 
tarism, the lack of consumer goods, the cen- 
sorship and iron curtain between the Soviet 
Empire and the rest of the world. Without 
“Fascist beasts” abroad, Stalin's propaganda 
machine would find it vastly harder to obtain 
allies and fellow travelers among the citizens 
of relatively free countries. 

In the same way, without the “Red men- 
ace,” Peron (and Franco) would have no 
pretext for tyranny and “discipline” at 
home and would miss the support of other 
Latin-American governments, a goodly num- 
ber of otherwise decent Catholics in all coun- 
tries, and a few misguided capitalists. 

This being the case, it should be clear that 
if the United States allows itself to take 
sides in the Fascist-Communist struggle, it 
builds up one danger while getting rid of 
the other. 

There are times—as during the late war— 
when this choice cannot be avoided. But to 
be jockeyed into making it now by so trans- 
parent a trick as Peron is now trying to pull 
would be to betray a political naiveté border- 
ing on infantilism. 

Peron’s game is plain—to utilize the threat 
of his entering into alliance with Stalin to 
terrify the United States into giving him 
arms and permitting him to acquire that 
dominion over the lower end of South Amer- 
ica which he could never gain with his own 
means. 

He wishes to persuade United States Amer- 
icans to swallow the nausea he evokes in 
them and begin bidding for his, Peron’s, 
favor against the Soviet Union. 

Stalin's game is broader. By demonstrat- 
ing that he can if he will break down inter- 
American solidarity and foment communism 
in the Western Hemisphere, he wishes to 
blackmail the United States into withdrawing 
from Stalin’s chosen field of dominion in 
Europe (and possibly in Asia as well). If in 
the process he can procure some of the Argen- 
tine rawstuffs—hides, meat, grain—which the 
Soviet Union badly needs, so much the better. 

The game, I repeat, is so transparent that 
a child would not fall for it, which may be 
one reason why certain innocent American 
generals and gullible diplomats have fallen 
for it head over heels. 

Let us out with the truth: 

It was fear of Stalin that caused Avra 
Warren of the State Department to obtain 
Argentina’s admittance into the United Na- 
tions last year. 

It was fear of Stalin that caused the War 
Department to bring forth its cute little 
scheme of “strengthening hemispheric de- 
fense” by establishing a uniform type of 
United States armament throughout both 
Americas. 

It was fear of Stalin that caused General 
Eisenhower to consent to the visit to this 
country of the former Argentine chief of 
stau:, General von der Becke. And it is fear 
of Stalin that has caused our latest amateur 
diplomat in Moscow, Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, almost hysterically to urge the United 
States to make friends with Peron and arm 
his Fascist armies “if the Argentine battle 
is not to be lost.” 

Well, to do anything of the sort would be 
madness. The proper American reaction to 
the flirtation between Stalin and Peron is not 
flight from democracy but more democracy. 

Peron’s “Russian threat” against the United 
States does not make Peron less but more 
objectionable to this country. Diplomatic 








discrimination against him should not be 
relaxed. It should be underlined and it 
should be stiffened. For this new combina- 
tion is totally without danger to the United 
States or to democracy. 

The Soviets can be prevented from arming 
Argentina by the stern threat of putting an 
embargo upon all shipments to the USSR 
if Russia should send a single shipload. 

On the other hand, the decent Latin- 
American countries shculd be given all pos- 
sible support against Argentine bluster and 
blackmail. Not only shovnld they get mili- 
tary protection if required. No; they should 
be given broad economic and cultural 
favors—the speedier their progress toward 
democracy, the greater the favors. Bolivia 
and Paraguay should be wrested from Argen- 
tina’s overlordship. A mere continuance of 
the wholesale purchase and stock-piling of 
tin would do the trick in Bolivia. 

In the long run, the best protection against 
Argentine fascism (and Soviet communism 
as well) lies in raising the economic and 
cultural level of the Latin-American masses. 

American generals who urge American co- 
operation with Fascist states like Spain and 
Argentina in a defense against the Soviet 
Union should quietly be told to go roll, 
They should be reminded that this is what 
Neville Chamberlain tried to do with Ger- 
many at Munich. This sort of thing brought 
the Nazis to Calais and Britain to the edge 
of the abyss. Must we continue appease- 
ment? 

Only as the opponent of all totalitarianism 
can the United States preserve the internal 
unity that is the real source of our power. 
Now is the time to start. 
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DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
economic well-being of Alaska and the 
development of Alaska are predicated to 
no small extent on what the Department 
of the Interior does for the Territory or 
what it does not do—what it is able to 
do by reason of the annual appropriation 
bill, or what it is prevented from doing 
by lack of funds. 

For that reason I am happy to be able 
to report that this year the Congress ap- 
propriated more money for the use of 
the 'nterior Department in Alaska than 
ever before. There were projects we 
believe to be sound and worthy which 
were not included, and we believe prog- 
ress will be retarded as a consequence; 
but it is heartening to note that provi- 
sion was made in several instances for 
new undertakings which can be justified 
without difficulty from the standpoint of 
national interest and which are really of 
urgent need from the standpoint of 
Alaska. 

It was not so long ago that for Alaska 
the Interior Department supply bill was 
not only the most important but was the 
largest in terms of dollars appropriated. 
That is no longer true. For the fiscal 
year 1947 the Interior Department will 
spend about $10,000,000, while the War 
Department, aside from all its other ac- 
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tivities, has announced plans for a $24,- 
000,000 building program at Fort Rich- 
ardson, near Anchorage, and Ladd Field, 
near Fairbanks. 

Notwithstanding that, the fact re- 
mains that of all the Federal depart- 
ments and bureaus having to do with 
Alaska, none is so close to the daily lives 
of the majority of people as is the Interior 
Department. That circumstance is not 
likely to be changed as long as we are a 
Territory. From Ketchikan on the 
southern boundary, where Fish and 
Wildlife Service controls the economic 
lives of most of the people by its admin- 
istration of the great salmon fishery, to 
Barrow on the Arctic Ocean, where the 
Eskimo people receive guidance and as- 
sistance from the Alaska Native Service, 
the activities of this Federal agency have 
very real meaning to all the people. 

Mr. Speaker, in the bill to which I have 
referred money has been supplied which 
will enable us to make a good, construc- 
tive start in the humanitarian task of 
conquering tuberculosis. That disease is 
the dread scourge of Alaska. It is not so 
because the climate is hospitable to it. 
The primary reason is that we simply 
have done nothing, or practically 
nothing, about it. The wonder of it is 
not that tuberculosis is so prevalent, but 
that it is not worse. 

Some sort of natural immunity must 
have been built up; otherwise almost 
surely the entire population would have 
been afflicted. Less than 2 years ago 
there were fewer than a hundred hos- 
pital beds in all the Territory which were 
set aside for the use of those ill with 
tuberculosis. These were in the hos- 
pitals operated by the Alaska Native 
Service. Naturally, only a fraction of 
the native people with tuberculosis could 
be taken care of with such limited facil- 
ities. And while a few white people were 
hospitalized, it is safe to say not over 
50 were under treatment. 

FUTURE PLANS 


And so it was especially cheering when 
the Alaska Native Service took over in 
1945 a surplus Army hospital at Skag- 
way and dedicated the entire institution, 
with over 100 beds, to the care of the 
tubercular. By that one stroke, the 
hospital capacity for this purpose was 
doubled. Now we have two additional 
reasons for gratification. The Terri- 
tory has acquired another Army hospital 
at Seward and has leased it to a church 
group which will operate it as a tubercu- 
losis sanitorium. There another hun- 
dred beds or so will be made available. 

In addition to these notable advances, 
Mr. Speaker, the Congress has taken 
further action which is bound to be 
highly beneficial. It has authorized the 
Alaska Native Service to take over from 
the Navy and the Army the valuable 
installations at Sitka, and to make avail- 
able there a 200-bed sanitorium. For 
construction and alteration of buildings, 
the sum of $1,300,000 in round figures 
was appropriated and for operational 
purposes the further additional sum of 
$345,000 was provided. The bill also 
contained an authorization for the es- 
tablishment of a 600-pupil boarding 
school at Sitka to be operated in con- 
junction with the sanitorium. 
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Every Member of Congress who voted 
for the Interior Department appropria- 
tion voted to save lives of people who 
otherwise would have died. Those now 
ill who otherwise could not have been 
hospitalized will regain their health at 
Sitka. That appropriation, Mr. Speaker, 
will pay rich dividends. Because of it, 
those who without this help would have 
died, will live instead; families will not 
be broken up, and our greatest resource, 
our human resource, will have been made 
better and stronger and useful once 
again. There is rich satisfaction in the 
knowledge of that. 

The Sitka establishment wiu be the 
first unit of three of like size contem- 
plated for the entire Territory. It is es- 
timated that with these in operation, 
plus the beds now available, and with 
continued health education, the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis and the mortality 
of tuberculosis, may be reduced to if not 
below the national average. 

It is time these vigorous steps were 
taken. Of course we do not know what 
occurred during the war period else- 
where, but we do know that up to the 
time of the war the tuberculosis situation 
was worse in Alaska than anywhere else 
in the world. And this under the Amer- 
ican flag where the chief sufferers were 
wards of the Federal Government. 

If during my term in Congress as Dele- 
gate from Alaska I accomplished noth- 
ing else than to assist in some small 
measure in making.sure that tubercu- 
losis would never again take so many 
lives and cause such heartache and 
anguish in Alaska, I should feel my con- 
tribution had been worth while. Mr. 
Speaker, for 4 years I was president of 
the Alaska Tuberculosis Association. It 
is perhaps because of that service that 
I have come to place such emphasis upon 
tuberculosis control. I know the sense 
of accomplishment which I feel in the 
knowledge that 200 more desperately ill 
persons will soon be able to get the kind 
of treatment they need is shared by all 
Alaskans. 

ROADS 


It is merely restating a truism to say 
that development of a frontier country 
is intimately associated with the exten- 
sion of its road system. And it is merely 
restating a fact—a fact known to every 
Alaskan—that despite the fact on the 
order of 99 percent of the land in the 
Territory is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment we have not for around 16 years 
received any money for construction of 
new and important roads. There is one 
exception to that statement: the Glenn 
Highway, connecting Anchorage and 
Palmer with the Richardson Highway 
and thus with Valdez at the southern 
terminus of that highway and Fairbanks 
on the northern, was built during the 
war but only because the War Depart- 
ment represented such a road as being 
a military necessity. 

So we have had to do in the main with 
what we had long since, and that has 
been very little. The roads in the na- 
tional forests are constructed by the 
Public Roads Administration, and on the 
public domain by the Alaska Road Com- 
mission. Mr. Speaker, there are in ex- 
cess of 500,000 square miles of public 
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domain in Alaska but in all that vast ex- 
panse of land there are less than 3,000 
miles of road. No wonder settlement 
has been retarded and insuperable diffi- 
culties have confronted those anxious 
and willing to start out in a new land. 

This Congress has taken partial cogni- 
zance of that situation by earmarking 
money which will allow us to start new 
greatly needed road systems. 

First, a road will be started which 
will connect the communities on the 
lower part of Kenai Peninsula with Sew- 
ard and eventually—and I hope soon— 
will be part of a road and bridge.connec- 
tion with Anchorage. 

Second, a road will be built connecting 
the Fortymile district with the Alaska 
Highway and thus will tie into the gen- 
eral highway network. 

The Fortymile, Mr. Speaker, is one of 
the fabled mining districts of Alaska. 
It was there gold was discovered in the 
very early days of Alaska mining. It is 
located not far from the famous Klon- 
dike in the adjacent Yukon Territory, 
and is a great potential source of wealth. 
Under existing transportation condi- 
tions, however, there was little hope these 
potentialities could be realized. Freight 
charges are around $200 a ton and obvi- 
ously none but a bonanza camp could 
really produce under such charges. 
When fuel oil costs from 80 cents to a 
dollar a gallon, as it does at Jack Wade, 
there is virtual requirement that gold 
be found from the grass roots down. 

The 1947 Interior Department bill sets 
aside $560,000 for the start of this much 
needed road. Avery excellent beginning 
with respect to construction should be 
made this year and it is encouraging to 
realize that in the near future this dis- 
trict will be tied in with Fairbanks and 
transportation charges will be lowered 
to the point where real development may 
be anticipated. 

KENAI PENINSULA 


It has long been known that Kenai 
Peninsula, with its rich soil, its mineral 
and timber resources and abundance of 
marine resources, offers an opportunity 
for the prospective settler perhaps un- 
rivaled on the continent. There has been 
one great impediment—adequate trans- 
portation. Dependence has necessarily 
been on irregular and altogether unsatis- 
factory marine transportation. Because 
of the distances which have to be covered 
and for other reasons this has been an al- 
together unsuitable substitute for a road 
system. No country, no matter what its 
resources, can develop as it should lack- 
ing adequate access. The Congress has 
now recognized this lack and in appropri- 
ating $800,000 for a road which will reach 
from Kena’ Lake to Homer, a step has 
been taken which will assure settlement 
on the land and make the lot of the 
settler infinitely easier. I predict, Mr. 
Speaker, that many, many veterans will 
locate on Kenai Peninsula and this ap- 
propriation will perhaps be more helpful 
to them than to any other one group. 

The Richardson Highway, originally 
built before the day of the automobile, 
has been undergoing a process of recon- 
struction and to continue that work for 
the present fiscal year the sum of $750,000 
was voted. 


ALASKA GAME COMMISSION 


For the year upon which we have now 
entered the Alaska Game Commission 
will receive $162,000 for enforcement of 
game laws. I do not believe this sum 
is sufficient to do the job that needs 
doing. Mr. Speaker, nowhere else under 
the flag are big game animals found in 
such abundance as in Alaska. There 
are to be found the great brown bear, 
the greatest moose herd in the world, 
deer, mountain sheep, mountain goats, 
caribou, and fur-bearers of many varie- 
ties. But we should not delude ourselves 
that we can keep without effort what we 
now have. Once the buffalo ranged the 
western plains in countless numbers. 
They are gone now and it is, of course, 
inevitable that game animals must 
largely disappear in places where man 
crowds in. That circumstance need not 
arise in Alaska for a long, long time; but 
if we are not alert and always vigilant 
we shall find that even in Alaska the 
reckless and unsportsmanlike have deci- 
mated our game animals and have wiped 
out that which cannot be replaced. 
There is room enough and to spare for 
the bear and the moose and all the other 
animals but if they are not guarded care- 
fully and constantly we shall one day 
discover they are gone and that loss will 
not be Alaska’s alone; in a very real sense 
it will be the entire Nation’s. To pro- 
tect game ranging over close to 600,000 
square miles, $162,000 is indeed a small 
sum, too small a sum by far. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


It is a man-sized job to enforce the 
fisheries regulations in Alaska. It is an 
expensive job. And it is an absolutely 
essential job. Alaska supplies most 
of the canned salmon produced in the 
world and this wonderful food supply, 
which, if properly handled will be a re- 
newable crop producing every year, must 
be conserved and even built up wherever 
possible. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
was given $819,307 for this task during 
the 1947 fiscal year, and that is close to 
$200,000 more than the appropriation for 
last year. 

In addition, the Service was given ad- 
ditional money, over $100,000 in all, for 
special studies. A survey of salmon 
spawning streams was authorized. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Committee on the 
Territories visited Alaska last summer 
the necessity for doing something along 
that line impressed itself upon every 
member of the commitee. There was no 
better illustration of what could be ac- 
complished for a small expenditure than 
at Petersburg, where the committee was 
shown a creek—potentially a productive 
spawning stream—ingress to which by 
salmon was blocked by rocks which few 
fish could surmount. For a thousand 
dollars or so, we were told, those rocks 
could be blasted away. Money so spent 
would be well spent. Similar situations 
exist all along the coast and they should 
be corrected. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The General Land Office and its agen- 
cy, the Fire Control Service, the Geologi- 
cal Survey, the Bureau of Mines—all 
these bureaus will be able to carry on 
effective work in Alaska because of the 
1947 appropriation bill. 
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And there is another section of the bill 
to which I desire to call attention. It 
does not appropriate a dime directly but 
its effect can be such as to be equivalent 
to the appropriation of many million dol- 
lars. I refer to the provision whereby the 
Alaska Railroad is authorized to accept 
transfer of equipment from other gov- 
ernment departments without cost to the 
railroad. 

This means the railroad management 
will be able to obtain locomotives, other 
rolling stock, and badly needed equip- 


-ment the value of which could be equal 


or perhaps even greatly in excess of the 
entire money appropriation for Alaska in 
the bill. For the first time since it 
opened, the line will thus be in position 
to bring about a desperately needed re- 
habilitation of rolling stock. The impor- 
tance of this for the entire Territory can- 
not be overestimated. Also, the railroad 
was authorized to spend $200,000 in con- 
structing tourist accommodations at 
Wonder Lake in McKinley Park. The 
scenic magnificence of that area is such 
that once housing is available it is cer- 
tain the number of tourists visiting the 
park will be greatly increased. 

So all in all, Mr. Speaker, this bill pro- 
vides the framework by which we hope 
and expect to make notable progress this 
year. We could and did ask for more in 
the sure knowledge that its expenditure 
in Alaska would be helpful to the entire 
Nation; but we know that with the $10,- 
000,060 which was allowed, plus the 
equipment which will be transferred to 
the Alaska Railroad, much can be ac- 
complished. 

PAST EXPENDITURES 


Comparisons may mean much or they 
may mean little, but they do provide a 
certain standard of measurement. 
Bearing in mind, of course, that the dol- 
lar'does not go so far today as it did then, 
it is interesting to note that just 10 years 
ago the Interior Department appropria- 
tion for Alaska totaled $2,139,370. In 
those days the Bureau of Fisheries was 
under the Commerce Department, The 
appropriation bill for that bureau for 
the fiscal year i937 contained $20,000 for 
fur-seal work in the Pribilofs and $278,- 
000 for enforcement of fishery regula- 
tions. That made a total appropriation 
10 years ago for all work now handled by 
the Interior Department of about 
$2,500,000 as compared with an appro- 
priation for this fiscal year of $10,000,000. 
That means $4 will be spent this year for 
every dollar expended 10 years ago. 

This is a sound investment the Federal 
Government is making in Alaska, Mr. 
Speaker. It is sound in that it provides 
the services required by the citizens of 
Alaska. It is sound in that it paves the 
way for new citizens of Alaska. In that 
great land are to be found vast resources 
in natural wealth of land and sea, re- 
sources that after all these years have 
really not been exploited at all. They 
are almost a limitless bank on which this 
country of ours may issue checks for far, 
far into the future. As Alaska is given 
opportunity for development under 
sound American principles, the good that 
is done thereby will return in the form of 
dividends almost beyond conception to 
the Nation of which we are such an 
integral part. 
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Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, through 
news stories and an editorial in the morn- 
ing newspaper in my home town, it has 
come to my attention that more light 
needs to be shed on the policy of hiring 
War Department civilian help overseas. 
It is charged that some of the civilians 
are being paid rates considerably in ex- 
cess of the pay of soldiers, and that this 
tends to cause bad morale among the 
occupation forces, as well as being a 
heavy drain on the American taxpayers. 

I understand that members of the 
House Appropriations Committee, at the 
suggestion of the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press, are seeking full facts on this mat- 
ter from the War Department. I ap- 
plaud their diligence, and I trust that 
complete data will be supplied by the 
War Department, so that the American 
people can know the facts. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on the subject, printed in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express of July 12, 1946, 
be made a part of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUGGESTION FOR CONGRESS 


We have no quarrel with the basic idea that 
the United States must maintain occupation 
armies in occupied territories—Germany and 
Japan, particularly. We have committed our- 
selves to doing a job and it is up to us to do 
it, but— 

It is a strange story, printed on page one 
this morning, from Lucian Warren of our 
Washington bureau which shows that while 
our soldiers have come home and are coming 
home every day their places are being taken 
by civilian employees, who by the way, are 
pald double and even triple the amounts that 
were paid to the soldiers being replaced. 

It is a perfect example of “now you see it 
and now you don’t.” The Army is being de- 
mobilized but the pay roll is soaring. Who 
takes it on the chin? Net Germany. Not 
Japan, The answer is easy—it’s the United 
States taxpayer. True, occupation costs are 
supposed to be assessed against the occupied 
territory and technically will be so allotted 
but somehow we feel that the dollar paid out 
today will not find its way back into the 
Treasury, 10, 20, or 30 years from now. 
Theory is fine but these are days when one 
should be practical. 

There is a vast amount of paper work in 
administering an occupation army but there 
is also some honest-to-goodness soldiering in 
it too. These civilians don’t carry arms and 
arms are the only things that impress the 
Germans and Japanese. These beaten people 
are not going to be impressed by a horde of 
Civilians, dressed in costumes which resemble 
the uniforms worn by the United States Army 
officers. A highly mobile force with tanks, 
guns, and more guns is what it takes to keep 
a hungry, resentful people in line while they 
learn their lesson. And, in case you have for- 
gotten, that lesson is simple. It is nothing 
more than readjusting their mental attitude 
so that this world will not be plagued with 
aggressive war again in our time or in the 
time of our children and their children. 

Lots of strange things can happen three to 
ten thousand miles away from home and as 
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long as this seems to be the season for con- 
gressional investigations we offer this situa- 
tion as one well worth looking into. And 
that doesn’t mean sending a clambaking con- 
gressional committee to the far corners of 
the earth to join the clambaking civilians 
already there. It means examining the facts 
and figures available right in Washington 
and then doing something about it. 





Statement by Chancelor of the 
Exchequer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by the British Chancelor of the 
Exchequer: 
- The American Congress has now approved 
the loan. This does not mean that we can 
now relax our efforts, but it will hasten the 
time when we can once more play our full 
part in a vigorous and expanding system of 
international trade. We take approval of the 
loan as a sign that our American friends 
want to work with us just as we want to 
work with them. We have a common interest 
in reviving trade throughout the world and 
in providing good standards of living for men 
and women everywhere. 


TTT 


The Oswego State Teachers College, 
Mother of Teachers Colleges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest teachers colleges in America is lo- 
cated in the Thirty-fifth Congressional 
District of New York, which I have the 
honor to represent, and I take this oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of the House 
and of the country to the splendid work 
it is doing. 

The State Teachers College of Oswego, 
N. Y., of which Dr. Ralph W. Swetman is 
now the most able president, has become 
a force in the educational world through 
the vision and faith of its founder and 
the pioneering spirit of his successors. 

Founded by Dr. Edward Austin Shel- 
don in 1861 to improve the quality of 
teaching in the city of Oswego, the ex- 
periment developed into the so-called 
Oswego movement which directly or in- 
directly influenced practically all teacher 
education in the United States from that 
day to this. Historians in the field of 
educational training and educational 
movements refer to this institution as 
the mother of teacher colleges. Many 
institutions established for the training 
of teachers drew their inspiration and 
leadership from this training center, and 
colleges and normal schools with the 
Oswego ideal spread from coast to coast. 
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The original concept of Dr. Sheldon in 
founding his “ragged school” in 1861 was 
in his own words to free the student from 
the curse of memorization. His original 
plan for the training school included this 
significant paragraph: 

In this plan of studies the object is not 
so much to impart information as to educate 
the senses and awaken a spirit of inquiry. 
To this end the pupils must be encouraged to 
do most of the talking and acting. They 
must be allowed to draw their own conclu- 
sions; and if wrong, led to correct them. 
The books should only be used for reference 
and as models for the lessons to be given. 
The children should be allowed to have two 
short recesses of 10 minutes each, morning 
an‘l afternoon, and gymnastic and singing 
exercises should be frequently introduced to 
give change of position and rest to the chil- 
dren and keep up an animated and pleasant 
state of feeling. The younger children 
should not be detained at the school building 
to exceed 4 hours each day, and the older 
ones may be excused as toey get through 
with their exercises. 


The whole objective method was put 
into effect by the teachers in the public 
school system of the city, sacrificing a 
part of their very meager salaries to im- 
port a teacher who understood the ob- 
jective method of education. This first 
teacher had been trained in the Home 
and Colonial School in London, England, 
and under her influence and that of Dr. 
Sheldon, the practice school system and 
kindergarten methods were introduced 
for the first time into the school systems 
of the State. Andrew P. Hollis in his 
book, The Oswego Movement, and Ned 
H. Dearborn in his, The Oswego Move- 
ment in American Education, have re- 
corded more completely the development 
of the Oswego idea and the importance 
historically of the Oswego Normal] School 
in the development of teachers for the 
United States. Professor O’Shea of the 
University of Buffalo and later the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin once wrote: 

I have no hesitation in saying that the 
Oswego Normal School has had a greater 
beneficial influence upon elementary educa- 
tion than any other institution in this 
country. 


In its beginning the school was solely 
for the purpose of training teachers for 
the elementary system, but in keeping 
with the pioneer spirit of its founder, the 
work was expanded to include the first 
manual training course offered in the 
United States. This was in 1892, when 
Dr. Richard Piez was employed as the 
first technically trained teacher in this 
field at Oswego, and under his guidance 
students learned to make many useful 
articles to help them in their regular 
teaching. In 1902 Dr. Piez was called to 
other duties in the institution and Dr. 
Joseph C. Park became the guiding 
genius in the development of that phase 
of education which was to emerge as the 
present industrial-arts division of the 
college, 

It has consistently been the aim of this 
division to prepare young men and 
women to transmit to succeeding genera- 
tions the tradition of skills and knowl- 
edge of things mechanical which has 
been the American tradition. Never has 
there been a time when it seems so im- 
portant to teach young people how to live 
effectively in an industrial and techno- 
logical society. The industrial arts 


teacher is a true leader of youth. His is 
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the opportunity to work with boys and 
girls in a field where interest and learning 
follow the same paths. He acts as coun- 
selor and advisor as the boys and girls 
work on their projects. He helps his 
students to plan their work and solve 
their problems as they arise. The in- 
formal organization of the industrial arts 
class lends itself to a close bond of un- 
derstanding between teacher and pupil. 
Many opportunities for giving practical 
guidance and personal help are afforded. 
The true industrial arts teacher, such as 
Oswego State Teachers College strives 
to prepare, becomes the friend and con- 
fident of his pupils in their orientation 
to living in an industrial democracy. 

The training school at Oswego has 
never been a static affair and has always 
continued to grow in concept and serve 
from its meager beginning in 1861 to its 
chartering as the second teacher train- 
ing institution in the State of New York 
in 1863, through its 1-year course of study 
to a 2-year program of work; then to 
a 3-year program in 1926 in the general 
elementary division, and in 1932 in the 
industrial arts division; then to a 4-year 
program for industrial arts with its first 
graduates in 1936 and its first 4-year 
elementary graduates in 1942. The 
normal school became a State teachers 
college by action of the State legisla- 
ture in 1942, and the bachelor’s degree 
was awarded to the industrial arts 
graduates as of 1940 and to the general 
elementary graduates as of 1942. The 
constant demand for more and more 
training, for better and more efficient 
teachers has always been met by the 
faculty of the institution which has 
never been satisfied to rest on laurels 
already won. 

At the present time the 4 year general 
elementary curriculum prepares stu- 
dents to teach in kindergarten through 
grade eight in any elementary school in 
New York State. This course of study 
is founded upon the principle that teach- 
ing is a profession and that especially 
lesigned education is as necessary to 
successful teaching as to success in any 
of the professicns. 

It is the aim of the Oswego State 
Teachers College to serve the boys and 
girls of New York State by endeavoring 
to train superior elementary teachers. 
In order to accomplish this aim, the col- 
lege .attempts, first, to provide oppor- 
tunities and experiences designed to 
develop personal, social, and professional] 
qualities that characterize a superior 
elementary teacher; second, to give to the 
student a program of education that in- 
cludes a broad general culture, adequate 
professional preparation and supple- 
mentary cultural contacts which make 
for a truly liberal education. 

The course of study for the training of 
elementary teachers offered at Oswego, 
therefore, provides for a vitalized schol- 
arly background in the academic fields 
and for developing a proficiency to deal 
understandingly with children and sub- 
ject matter in professional work. 

A major concept of the faculty and ad- 
ministration of the Oswego State Teach- 
ers College has been one of service to 
the community in which it is located, 
and to the State of which it is a part. 
During the war recently concluded, every 


member of the faculty was engaged in 
some civic activity connected with the 
promotion of the war. One member was 
responsible for the first-aid training of 
2,000 civilians in the city; another was 
chief air-raid warden and deputy de- 
fense director for the city. All members 
were engaged in some civilian protective 
work—taking part in the bond drives, 
Red Cross activities, one was chairman 
of one of the Red Cross war-fund drives, 
and all participated in the community 
services connected with the war. Seven 
m_-nbers of the faculty volunteered for 
tie armed services of their country; 300 
students interrupted their academic 
courses to enter the services of the United 
States. Of these students, 130 have re- 
registered following the conclusion of 
hostilities. The remainder of the group 
are expected to return for the fall term. 

For 15 months the Three Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth College Training Detach- 
ment of the United States Army Air 
Corps was located on the campus and 
instructed by the faculty. ‘This corps 
had a constant enrollment of 300 pro- 


spective pilots, bombardiers, and navi- 


gators. 

During the siay of the thousand Eu- 
ropean refugees at Fort Ontario the col- 
lege opened its doors to university stu- 
dents from Europe stationed there and 
cared for some fifty of the small chil- 
dren from the shelter in the demonstra- 
tion school. These contacts were made 
to broaden the viewpoint of its own stu- 
dent body and to extend its services to 
those seeking educational enlightenment 
in this new country. Many of the fac- 
ulty served the shelter in instructional 
capacities, in helping to organize school 
work for those who could not attend 
the college, including adult educational 
classes, and many interesting friend- 
ships developed between residents of the 
shelter and members of the staff. 

Services to the community, to the 
State of which it is a public part, and to 
the Nation, which it has served for 85 
years, is as much a part of the philosophy 
of the institution as instruction in the 
classroom, laboratory, or shop. The 
present faculty at the institution as 
measured by preparation, and the ac- 
quisition of earned degrees in the best 
educational institutions of the country, 
is in the upper 10 percent, nationally. 
It is a cosmopolitan group representing 
every section of the country, and inter- 
ested in the broad cultural instruction 
of its students. 

The work of the college has been rec- 
ognized by the postwar planning com- 
mission of the State, and plans have 
been completed for the extension of the 
present Industrial Arts building to meet 
the addition of three new departments 
to that phase of the work; a new prac- 
tice school building with complete fa- 
cilities for the pupils from kindergarten 
through the eighth-grade level; a com- 
plete physical-education plant to meet 
growing demand for better physical and 
recreational training for the boys and 
girls of America; a new heating plant to 
care for the expanded plant; two dormi- 
tories to accommodate men and women 
entering the college from a distance; and 
a student union center where students 
and faculty can meet on a social level 
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that is part and parcel of the work at 
the institution. 

The new buildings will be erected on 
the beautiful campus of the college, one 
of the largest and best located in the 
State, overlooking Lake Ontario and con- 
taining more than 50 acres of lawns, 
woods, and lake shore. As a result of 
its location and the philosophy of its 
faculty and student body, much of the 
recreational activities of the school cen- 
ters in the out of doors. 

The student body recently increased 
from 500 to 750, is composed of 55 per- 
cent men and 45 percent women, and is 
equally balanced by the veteran and ci- 
vilian students. These students have 
been selected by the administration on 
the basis of their scholarship and per- 
sonality requisite to good teachers in the 
public school system of New York and of 
other States. They are accepted by the 
members of the faculty as junior mem- 
bers of a professional organization that is 
responsible for transmitting the culture 
of democracy to the generations of to- 
morrow. As a result of its philosophy, 
the faculty and students live as a demo- 
cratic family working together and play- 
ing together to promote quality concepts 
of the democratic way of life which is 
the basis of American living. 

In keeping with its sense of responsi- 
bility to the public which supports it, 
Oswego State Teachers College has for 
years deliberately recruited its student 
body on the basis of quality and its 
chance of success in the chosen profes- 
sion of teaching. This emphasis on qual- 
ity has resulted in the assembling of stu- 
dents from every section of its own State 
and other States, representing most of 
the races and creeds that have gone into 
the cultural composition of America. 

With the assumption by America of a 
definite participation in the moral and 
spiritual leadership of the world, the fac- 
ulty and students at Oswego State 
Teachers College have assumed along 
with their privilege of developing intel- 
lectual leaders the heavy responsibility 
of producing better leaders. The pio- 
neering spirit of its founder, Dr. Sheldon, 
is as alive today as it was in 1861 and the 
college is looking forward to a constantly 
changing program to meet the constantly 
changing needs for more effective lead- 
ership. 





A Trip Through Hell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I am pre- 
senting herewith the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. This 
series is entitled “A Trip Through Hell,” 
and contains observations made on Mr. 
Bellamy’s recent trip through central 
Europe as a member of a delegation of 
newspaper aNd periodical editors and 
publishers invited by the War Depart- 











ment to visit Europe and study condi- 
tions there during the spring of 1946: 


BettaMy Depicts Hewt Nazis Lerr—Orrers 
GuiprInc PoInts FOR TRAVELERS SEEKING 
FAITH IN EvROPE’s INFERNO 


ARTICLE 1 


I have just returned from a trip to hell. 
Would that I had the tongue of men and of 
angels to describe what I saw. 

Dante should return and rewrite his de- 
cription of the Inferno. 

By hell I mean postwar Germany and gen- 
eral conditions in central Europe. 

I was privileged to see this part of the 
world by reason of an invitation from the 
Secretary of War, who felt it might do the 
country some good if a group of seasoned 
newspaper and magazine people were to be 
shown the extent and multiplicity of the 
problems which war has thrust upon Amer- 
ica. He therefore asked the following to 
make up the party: 

Julius Ochs Adler, of the New York Times; 
Alan Barth, of the Washington Post; Gardner 
(Mike) Cowles, of the Des Moines Register 
Tribune; Robert Fuoss, of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; Frank E. Gannett, of Gannett 
Newspapers; Charles Gratke, of the Christian 
Science Monitor; Edward Leech, of the Pitts- 
burgh Press; Henry Luce, of Time, Life, and 
Fortune; Malcolm Muir, of Newsweek; Glen 
Neville, of the New York Mirror; Hamilton 
Owens, of the Baltimore Sun; Robert Reed, 
of the Kansas City Star; Tom Hawkins, of 
World Report (the new David Lawrence inter- 
national magazine), to Salzburg only; and 
Paul Bellamy. 

In this and subsequent articles, I want to 
set down some of my impressions of the 
European scene today. They will be writ- 
ten as they occur to me, without any attempt 
at logical or chronological sequence, but in 
the hope that when they are done, you will 
have gained a fairly complete picture of the 
terrible chaos left in the wake of war. 

At the outset, I should like to declare my 
principles. 

1. I believe that America has committed 
herself solemnly and sacredly to go through 
with a clean-up job this time and that all 
good citizens must unite to see that the 
promise is carried out, 

2. I believe that the most tragic event in 
all history up to the start of the Second World 
War, of which it was the cause, was a wrong 
turning taken at the fork of the road by 
America when it ran out on the League of 
Nations. God grant that we do not commit 
a similar error this time. 

3. I believe that the Army of the United 
States is doing a tremendously fine and effec- 
tive job in a well-nigh impossible situation. 

_4. I believe the Army has been disman- 
tled altogether too fast and that the present 
recommendations as to its size recently sent 
to Congress by President Truman do not re- 
flect an adequate conception of our commit- 
ments. 

5. I believe that Germany can never be 
handled properly under the quadripartite set- 
up which now prevails, whereby the country 
is divided into four zones—American, Brit- 
ish, French, and Russian—particularly with 
the added handicap of a provision in the 
agreement that no action can be taken save 
by unanimous vote. The sooner a peace 
treaty is written which really settles bound- 
aries and assigns responsibilities to the vari- 
ous victorious nations, the sooner we shall 
get on with the job. 

6. I believe there are some patent conflicts 
in the Potsdam Declaration and later orders 
governing the operation of the occupying 
forces in Germany. Until these conflicts are 
straightened out there can be no construc- 
tive effort made toward a permanent solu- 
tion of the German problem. 

7. I believe that the Germans, as a whole, 
are entirely unrepentant. They are sorry that 
they lost the war, but not sorvy they started 


it. They blame Hitler very easily, but not 
themselves, 
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8. The active Nazis, both those who are evil 
enough to be tried individually at Nuremberg 
and the lesser satellites in the party, such as 
storm troopers, are beyond redemption. I 
have seen 20,000 of them at a stockade at 
Dachau. 

I had some experience in a police court in 
my earlier days, studying criminal physiog- 
nomy. I would lay all the money I have 
against a dime with a hole in it that you can 
never reform these men. They have blood- 
lust in their hearts and minds. They will 
have to be incarcerated the rest of their lives, 
and that will be a long time, because many of 
them are still in the late teens and early 
twenties. 

9. I believe that the food problem may turn 
out to be the most critical issue of all. I saw 
no actual starvation, but there is a great deal 
of human misery before the victims actually 
fall over dead on the street or hunt a hole to 
die. On a calory intake of 1,255, the present 
German ration in the American-occupied 
zone, one can live, but not enjoy life. One 
can drag himself about but not work pro- 
ductively. 

I believe we should give the Germans as 
much as is necessary to prevent starvation, 
and also, to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the Communists, but not one ounce 
more. Let us rather give our surplus food, 
if any, to our late allies, who are in dire need 
of it. / 
RUSSIANS NOT COOPERATING 


10. I believe the Russian problem is para- 
mount in Europe. Everywhere one turns he 
finds that our commanding officers in the 
various zones, regions, and even county and 
municipal governments, have to keep an eye 
on the Russians. Everything we do has to 
be measured a little bit by its effect on the 
ever-present Russian influence in Europe. 
And the Russians are not cooperating, not 
one single whit, with the other occupying 
powers in Germany. They are running their 
own show blithely and confidently and some- 
times in an openly insulting manner. 

My hope is that we will develop firmness 
along with patience, because another war 
now would be fatal, and, equally, the ab- 
sorption of all central Europe into the Soviet 
Socialist Republics would be fatal. It is a 
job calling for precise judgment. At best it 
is like walking a tightrope. 

11. It is my firm opinion that if we had 
as much leadership at the top level, which 
means in the President’s office, as we have 
had on the level of the commanding generals 
and the heads of the civil administration in 
Germany, we should have been very much 
farther along with the job, and I am rather 
resentful that we have tossed into the mael- 
strom of Europe some of our best blood and 
brains in a military and political way and 
have not given them sufficient backing in 
Washington either in money and men or in 
general instructions as to the kind of peace 
America really wants enforced on the 
Germans. 





Progress in Development of Prosthetic 
Appliances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15, 1946. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: Through the kind- 
ness of Judge Patterson, Secretary of War, I 
had the opportunity to attend the July meet- 
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ing of the Committee on Prosthetic Devices. 
The meeting consisted of two sessions: a 
symposium in San Francisco and a visit to 
the Northrop Prosthesis Laboratory in Los 
Angeles. This letter is a brief report on my 
observations. 

I was tremendously thrilled and inspired 
by what I saw and heard. At the San Fran- 
cisco symposium I saw the artificial arm de- 
veloped by Northrop, which unquestionably 
is the best device of its kind in existence to- 
day. It weights about 2 pounds, with the 
hook; has an automatic elbow locking mech- 
anism; and is a great advance over exist- 
ing artificial arms. It is already being dis- 
tributed to Army amputees and‘a project 
has been initiated under which the United 
Drug Co. will undertake the marketing 
of these devices at cost to all Army amputees, 
civilian as wel! as military. Northrop also 
has begun work on a mechanical hand to re- 
place the unsightly hook. This is still in the 
early stages but on the basis of the outstand- 
ing results already achieved by the company 
I am sure that in the not-to-distant future 
they will produce an efficient and practical 
artificial hand. 

Northrop also has developed an artificial 
leg with a suction mechanism. This mecha- 
nism is a German device. The Germans 
have been using a suction leg for some 10 
years. Northrop is now applying it to Ameri- 
can climatie conditions and, on the basis of 
its preliminary experiments, is confident that 
it can produce a workable suction leg in a rel- 
atively short time. The advantages of such 
a prosthesis are obvious. It would eliminate 
the cumbersome and trying harness now 
Necessary and be a great boon to the leg 
amputee. 

In addition, several other concerns, work- 
ing under contracts from the committee, 
have made considerable progress in develop- 
ing a self-locking knee. Northrop has a de- 
vice of this kind already in use by “test pi- 
lots” with very good results. There is no 
reason why, in the next 12 months, these 
projects should not develop a reliable and 
practical self-locking knee. This device, 
combined with the suction mechanism, 
should give the leg amputee an artificial 
limb that would be a tremendous advance on 
anything now in existence. 

The most exciting and stirring demonstra- 
tion at the meeting was an electrical arm 
produced by International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. This was only a mock-up mod- 
el, actually only a few days old. That is, it 
was completed only a few days before the 
meeting. It is still only a promise. But it is 
a tangible promise that bears every hope of 
full realization in a matter of a year or so. 

The basic essentials of this device, the mo- 
tor and batteries, are available. The prob- 
lem now is merely of developing the pros- 
thesis to the point where it is durable and 
can be produced in quantity at a reasonable 
cost. The model weighed about 4 pounds 
and the engineers were confident that they 
could bring this down to 3 pounds. The 
whole mechanism is revolutionary in design 
and operation. Instead of hanging on the 
stump, it rests on a cradle that extends from 
a belt around the waist. This not only elim- 
inates the on-rous feature of dead weight 
hanging from a stump, but also gives the 
wearer complete freedom of shoulder move- 
ment. 

The committee also has a number of studies 
under way. One on the basic motions of the 
leg by the University of California, and an- 
other by UCLA on the arm and hand. These 
studies already have been extremely useful to 
the contractors at.d I am sure will be increas- 
ingly so as they develop new facts and data. 

All in all, as I said, I was tremendously 
inspired and heartened by what I saw and 
learned. I have every confidence that if this 
research and development work is continued 
without hitch for another year or so that 
truly mocern and scientific prostheses will be 
evolved. The important thing now is con- 
tinuity; that is to insure that the work of 
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the committee is continued without hitch or 
impairment. That is the crux of the whole 
situation and that is the thing on which 
everyone interested in this field must concen- 
trate at this time. I have made a few rec- 
ommendations to Judge Patterson toward 
this end and I have every belief that these 
suggestions will be instituted. They call for 
no radical departures but are implementa- 
tions which members of the committee feel 
would greatly assist their work. 
With warmest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
Rosset S. ALLEN. 





Benefits for Disabled Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, wars 
are waste; wars are costly.. The waste of 
material is the least of these. The waste 
of manpower in broken bodies and shat- 
tered nerves is beyond comprehension. 
Combat disabilities, ranging from slight 
to the most crippling imaginable, in 
World War II, numbered 670,584. Other 
disabilities as the result of service can- 
not yet be computed, however recent 
figures show about 3,395,000 veterans 
have filed claims for service-connected 
disability benefits. 

The cost of caring for and rekabilitat- 
ing these veterans is but an additional 
cost of war. 

Although an appreciative Government 
has endeavored to provide for the re- 
adjustment of returning veterans to 
civilian activities and for the rehabilita- 
tion of the men who have returned from 
war broken in body, and to care for those 
who have become disabled, it can never 
adequately pay these men for all they 
have gone through. 

The benefits to which these disabled 
veterans are entitled are many, includ- 
ing: 

. HOSPITALIZATION 

The Veterans’ Administration is au- 
thorized to furnish domiciliary and hos- 
pital care, including needed medical 
treatment, within the limit of its facili- 
ties, to persons discharged or released 
from service under conditions other than 
dishonorable who have served in our 
armed forces. 

If hospitalization is required for some 
condition not due to service, the veteran 
can be admitted only when the veteran 
is unable to provide this care for him- 
self and when bed space is available— 


the service-connected cases, as they 
should, come first. 
Out-patient treatment, medical or 


dental, including necessary medicines, 
prosthetic appliances, and other supplies, 
may be authorized for a service-con- 
nected disability, if requested and, if ad- 
visable, by your own doctor. 

If you need hospitalization contact 
personally or through a veterans’ organi- 
zation service officer, the regional office 
of the Veterans’ Administration serving 
your county. 


COMPENSATION (FOR SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABILITIES) 

The basic rates of compensation allow- 
able range from $10 monthly for a 10- 
percent disability, to $100 for total dis- 
ability, established as due to service, or 
75 percent of this basic rate for disability 
presumed, but not proved, to be the re- 
sult of service. The basic awards were 
increased by 15 percent in 1944, and these 
allowances have been further increased 
by 20 percent by recent legislation. The 
new rates will range from $13.80 to $138. 

There are also special] statutory rates 
for stated disabilities, such as loss of 
hands, less of feet, or blindness, in sev- 
eral combinations, providing combined 
benefits as high as $300 per month. The 
percentage increases mentioned above do 
not apply to these special statutory 
awards. 

PENSION 


FOR NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED 


DISABILITIES 

A pension cf $50 per month is allowed 
for a permanent and total disability not 
the result of nor connected with military 
service and not due to misconduct, in- 
creased to $60 if the veteran has been 
rated permanent and total and has re- 
ceived the pension continuously for 10 
years, or when he reaches the age of 65 
years. 

To be eligible for this benefit, the vet- 
eran must have served 90 days during the 
period of the war, or have been dis- 
charged for a disability incurred in serv- 
ice. This pension is not payable if the 
veteran is unmarried and has an income 
in excess of $1,000 a year, or, if married 
or has minor chiidren, has an income 
in excess of $2,500. 

BLIND 

The Veterans’ Administration is au- 
thorized to provide seeing-eye or guide 
dogs for the aid of blind veterans entitled 
to disability compensation, and to pro- 
vide mechanical and electronic equip- 
ment to aid such veterans in overcoming 
the handicap of blindness. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


At the time the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act was amended, Public Law 
16, Seventy-eighth Congress, which re- 
lates solely to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities, was liberalized. 
Veterans with service-connected disa- 
bilities, to whom we owe our greatest 
obligations, are given training and edu- 
cation to help them overcome physical 
handicaps and enable them to become 
self-supporting. 

This is in no way related to the pro- 
visions under the GI bill. Eligibility re- 
quirements are— 

(A) Active military or naval service at 
any time on or after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to the termination of World 
War II. 

(B) Discharge or release from active 
service under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. 

(C) Service-connected compensable 
disability due to World War IT service. 

(D) Vocational handicap due to such 
disability. 

(E) Need for vocational rehabilitation 
to overcome such handicap. 

No training course longer than 4 years 
will be approved, and no training will be 
available beyond 6 years after the termi- 
nation of World War II. 
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While in training, and for 2 months 
after it has been determined the veteran 
is ready to take employment, each vet- 
eran will receive allowances, including 
compensation, of not less than the fol- 
lowing: 


Disabled person with no dependents, 


Per WES... 2s eve sosen woespece- $105 
Disabled person with wife but no child, 
Per MoBEN ..Wn oo nasty gcnssqesene 115 


Disabled person with wife anc 1 child, 
month, with $7 more for each ad- 
Gitional child 2-2. cccgnconscsesuss 125 


If the disabled person has dependent 
parents, he will be allowed $15 per month 
additional for each parent during this 
training period. 

If pension or retirement payments ex- 
ceed these rates, the pension or retire- 
ment will be paid in lieu of training pay. 

If the trainee receives wages while in 
on-the-job training, payments from the 
Government may be reduced, but not be- 
low the pension or retirement pay to 
which he is entitled. 

The Veterans’ Administration is au- 
thorized to advance not more than $100 
to persons commencing vocational reha- 
bilitation courses, to be paid back with- 
out interest by deductions from future 
payments of pension or retirement pay. 

An injury or aggravation of an injury 
suffered as a result of training which re- 
sults in additional disability or death 
will be compensated on the same basis 
as disability or death incurred in war 
service. Application for this benefit 
must be made within 2 years after the 
injury. : 

This condensed summary of necessity 
leaves out many details regarding which 
there may be questions. Help in answer- 
ing them may be had from the service 
officers of veterans’ organizations, or the 
Red Cross. Inquiries may be addressed 
to Congressman Errett P. Scrivner, 316 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
who will be glad to be of assistance 
in matters relating to claims and any 
questions which may arise. 





Government Preaches Private Economy, 
Practices Public Extravagance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Advertiser-Review of July 11, 
1946: 

GOVERNMENT PREACHES PRIVATE ECONOMY, 

PRACTICES PUBLIC EXTRAVAGANCE 

President Truman has stated that the 
present policy of our Federal Government is 
“to avoid nonessential expenditures.” Our 
Secretary of the Treasury and other high of- 
ficials deplore the present tendency toward 
private extravagamce because of its encour- 
agement of inflation. 

Yet we are presented with a Federal budget 
for the present fiscal year of $35,100,000,000, 
which would leave a deficit of $3,600,000,000 
over the Nation’s estimated revenues. 











The budget includes a spending proposal of 
more than $1,000,000,000 for war agencies 
though as of Aprilof this year nine war 
agencies had been abolished and only two 
new ones created. Apparently the larger of 
the old war agencies expect to continue to 
employ the same volume of personnel as in 
the war years when their activities were much 
higher than is possible in these postwar days. 
Few of Uncle Sam's taxpayers can see any 
need for continuance of such war agencies 
pudgets in peacetime. 

Another item in the budget is a spending 
proposal of $1,000,000,000 for Federal public 
works—the largest public works program ever 
proposed by the Federal Government. The 
reason given for this bit of Federal extrava- 
gance is the President’s statement on April 
11, “The public works program has been .de- 
layed owing to shortages of materials and dif- 
ficulty of placing contracts.” 

This public works program is almost twice 
that of the big budget of prewar years when 
there was a surplus of labor and materials. 
It is now offered in the face of the worst 
shortage of manpower and materials the Na- 
tion has ever known and of itself aggravates 
the inflationary tendencies that unsettle the 
whole economic structure, making it dan- 
gerous for construction firms to enter into 
contracts. A conservative estimate is that not 
more than from a half to three-fourths of 
such a program will be completed within the 
year. 

Then there is the proposal to spend another 
$4,500,000,000 for expansion of Federal Gov- 
ernment functions, most of which are merely 
described as “too numerous to identify.” In 
other words, most of the $4,500,000,000 is just 
a blank check to be given Ly the taxpayers to 
they-don’t-know-who to be spent for they- 
don't-know-what. Probably to propagate 
more bureaucracy. 

With these examples of proposed loose 
spending of billions by our Federal Govern- 
ment, it seems very probable that a fairly 
close pruning of a total $35,100,000,000 could 
save enough to cover the $3,600,000,000 of 
deficit and the Nation's finances established 
on a sound basis. The inflationary trend 
cannot be stopped until such a basis is estab- 
lished, as the issuance of billions of Govern- 
ment bonds, especially by sale to the banks, 
always promotes inflation. 

If our Federal Government will set an 
example of economy by discontinuing a lot 
of useless paper work and expansion of use- 
less Government functions, President Truman 
will find most of the Nation’s citizenery more 
ready to heed his advice “to avoid nonessen- 
tial expenditures” and thus put a stronger 
brake on inflation. (Joe Liggett.) 





Congress Cannot Administer the Laws It 
Passes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, never before in the history of 
our Nation have so many important and 
controversial issues come before Con- 
gress as in the past several years. 

Seldom has a day gone by without the 
Government telling us of some kind of 
emergency, even if it has to be created by 
bureaucratic action, and these announce- 
ments are invariably followed by a re- 
Guest for some new Government bureau. 
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Then when the new bureau is set up 
and begins to function, it usually creates 
another emergency for which another 
bureau is asked; and so it goes, on and 
on, getting worse all the time. All this 
requires additional Government spend- 
ing and greatly adds to the sum total of 
Government employees. 

Governmental policies governing some 
matters, and the lack of policy as to 
others, have produced a great difference 
of opinion and has lead to heated argu- 
ments. However, it would be well if 
everyone would realize that name calling 
will not solve our problems and that the 
praetice-of high Government. officials of 
arraying class against class should be 
stopped or we will have a real serious 
situation on hand. Loose spoken words 
or a display of temper does not change 
facts or solve problems. 

Most. of our problems and difficulties 
have been caused by unwise govern- 
mental actions and policies; by the New 
Deal philosophy of a,planned economy 
and Government control of everything 
and everybody. 

Recently I received a letter which con- 
tained the following: “Why does Congress 
permit the present conditions to exist? 
Why does not Congress reduce the num- 
ber of Government employees and give 
us some economy before we go bank- 
rupt?” 

These are pertinent questions and 
should be answered. 

We have three separate departments 
of Government: the legislative, the ex- 
ecutive, and the judicial. Each has its 
function to perform. The legislative to 
pass laws, the executive to administer 
the laws, and the judiciary to interpret 
and enforce the laws. 

Congress cannot administer the laws 
it passes; the administration of these 
laws is within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. When Congress passes a law the 
President appoints those who administer 
it. 

The House of Representatives cannot 
say, nor do anything regarding those so 
appointed. In some instances the Sen- 
ate must confirm the ones appointed to 
head the agency, but once the head of 
the agency is confirmed by the Senate 
then even the Senate has nothing fur- 
ther to say. 

The head of the agency then employs 
the agency’s entire personnel without 
either branch of Congress having a word 
to say about it. 

Recently Congress thought some of the 
agencies had employees in high places 
that were not qualified, and who for sev- 
eral reasons, including activities in or 
leanings toward subversive organizations, 
should not be employed by the Govern- 
ment. Congress so stated in the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for those agencies. 
The matter was taken to court and the 
court rendered a decision holding that 
Congress has no authority in the mat- 
ter. The hands of Congress are com- 
pletely tied insofar as determining who 
shall administer the laws passed by Con- 


Ss. 

Therefore, the sole responsibilty for the 
ways the various Government depart- 
ments, boards, bureaus, and agencies in- 
terpret and administer the laws rests en- 
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tirely upon the executive branch of the 
Government. 

My correspondent asks, “Why doesn’t 
Congress reduce the number of Govern- 
ment employees and give us some econ- 
omy: before we go bankrupt? 

Congress could do this if the majority 
in Congress wanted to do it, because 
Congress must appropriate the money to 
pay all Government employees, and by 
withholding appropriations could force a 
reduction in the number of employees, 
and could force economy. However, 
Congress. can act only by a majority vote, 
and in order to force a reduction of Gov- 
ernment employees, it. requires that a 
majority in both. branches of Congress 
favor this action and pass legiSlation ac- 
cordingly. We.of. the minority who 
would like to have economy in govern- 
ment are unable to force this economy, 
because there are not enough of us. We 
do not have a majority. 

The cost of government and the num- 
ber of Government employees are going 
up rather than down. In January of this 
year 31 Government agencies had a net 
increase of 34,569 additional employees 
and President Truman has asked for 
125,000 additional Government. employ- 
ees at an additional cost of $232,000,000, 
for the fiscal year 1947, which began on 
July 1, 1946, and his majority in Con- 
gress have given him practically every- 
thing he asked for. 

There has been. considerable propa- 
ganda circulated against . Congress, 
mostly instigated by the publicity and 
propaganda employees of various Gov- 
ernment agencies in an effort to put: the 
blame on Congress for the inefficiency 
and maladministration of these agen- 
cies. This propaganda is probably en- 
gendered because of efforts of many in 
Congress to get efficiency and in order 
to cover up for the agency’s own ineffi- 
ciency. They want to make Congress 
the whipping boy, but the fact is they are 
only whipping their own supporters. 
When they attack Congress they are, in 
fact, attacking only their own majority 
in Congress and not we members of the 
minority who have opposed all this Gov- 
ernment waste, extravagance, and in- 
efficiency. 

The Surplus Property Disposal Agency 
furnishes a good example of inefficiency. 
Congress passed laws setting up the Sur- 
plus Property Agency and providing for 
fair and equitable sales of surplus prop- 
erty and giving our veterans preferences 
in the purchase of surplus property. 
The President appointed the head of 
this Agency, who in turn has selected 
the employees and they are administer- 
ing the law. This Agency as well as 
most governmental agencies has done a 
miserable job of administering the law. 

Just ask any veteran what success he 
has had in his attempts to get the 
preference that Congress provided for 
him, or, talk to anyone who is not on 
the inside, or not one of the favored few, 
and ask about the success he has hid in 
attempts to purchase any of this sur- 
plus property. I know of the sad ex- 
perience many people of my district have 
had in their attempts to purchase sur- 
plus property. 

Many Members of Congress have 
vigorously protested against the actions 
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of the Surplus Property Disposal Agency 
but our protests fall on deaf ears. These 
agencies are selling surplus property 
when, and to whom, they wish and in 
many, many instances are giving the vet- 
erans, as weli as other citizens, the old 
familiar run-around. 

A few days ago the press carried the 
old familiar story that the President was 
asking for economy. This story of want- 
ing economy comes with poor grace, in 
view of the President’s actions. As Al 
Smith said, “Let’s look at the record.” 
Let us see what the President actually 
asked for for the fiscal year 1947 which 
began July 1, 1946. 

The President asked for an appropri- 
ation of $4,000 to buy a new automobile 
for the Vice President. The main diffi- 
culty with this request is that we do not 
have a Vice President and will not have 
one until January 1949. 

The President asked Congress to make 
increased appropriations for almost 
every Government department. I shall 
take time to mention only a few ex- 
amples. He asked that the Interior De- 
partment appropriation be increased 
$49,146,013; that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service be increased $4,869,000. He 
asked for a total of 45,788 employees for 
purely publicity and propaganda pur- 
poses at a cost of $252,000,000; for appro- 
priations to keep 29 different agencies 
lending money; 3 different agencies 
insuring deposits; 34 agencies buying 
land; 16 agencies in wildlife preserva- 
tion; 10 agencies in Federal construc- 
tion; 12 agencies in home and commu- 
nity planning; 10 agencies dealing in 
materials and construction; 28 agencies 
in welfare matters; 9 agencies in credit 
and finance; 4 agencies in bank exami- 
nation; and 65 agencies gathering sta- 
tistics. 

The President asked that the appro- 
priation for the office of Secretary of 
Commerce, Menry Wallace, be raised 
from the previous high of $2,467,000 to 
$7,685,000, an increase of 300 percent. 
He asked that the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which had a 
previous high of $5,334,000 when it had 
agents all over the world, which it does 
not now have, be raised to $11,670,000 
which is an increase of more than 400 
percent above the amount this same 
Bureau has had in any year since 1941. 

He asked that $33,500,000 be appropri- 
ated for the Bureau of the Census. This 
is approximately 300 percent more than 
was appropriated.for this agency in each 
of the two preceding years and is $11,- 
400,000 more than was given this agency 
in 1940, the year of the last decennial 
census, when every resident of the United 
States was counted. 

He asked for an increase for the De- 
partment of Commerce from $34,524,000 
for the last prewar year to $163,336,000 
for the fiscal year 1947. He asked for 
other increases, some of which are: 

The White House office salaries and 
expenses from $312,533 in 1946 to $833,- 
600 for 1947, an increase of $571,072; 
Bureau of the Budget an increase of 
$403,523; Civil Service Commission $2,- 
136,618 an increase for salaries and 
expenses alone; Federal Communica- 
tions Commission an increase of $187,- 


000; Federal Trade Commission an in- 
crease of $197,287; Federal Works Agen- 
cy an increase of $3,109,575; Public 
Roads Administration an increase of 
$159.838,792; General Accounting Office 
an increase of $3,149,220; Interstate 
Commerce Commission an increase of 
$1,426,662; National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics an increase of $3,- 
658,607; Security and Exchange Com- 
mission an increase of $527,500 and the 
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a Commission an increase of $151,- 

For years we have heard plenty of taik 
about economy in Government but every 
action of the New Deal has been to in- 
crease expenditures and multiply waste 
and inefficiency. 

The following shows the amount of 
Federal expenditures, receipts, deficits 
and increases in the national debt from 
1932 through the fiscal year 1946: 
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Total expendi- Excess ofex- | Pub.ic debt out- 
tures, inclading ; pendituresover | standing at end 
debt retirements receipts of year : 

$4, 947, 776, E88 $2, 942, O81, 451 $19, 487, 000, 000 
4,325, 149, 752 2, 245, 452, 960 22, 588, 700, 00 
6, 370, $47, 347 8, 255, 393, 297 27, 053, 100, 000 
7, 583, 433, 561 3, 782, 966, 259 28, 700, 900, 000 
9, 068, 885, £71 4, 952, 928, 856 33, 778, 500, 000 
8, 281, 379, 955 3, 252, 589, 718 36, 424, 600, 000 
7, 304, 287, 108 1, 449, 625, $81 37, 164, 700, 000 
8, 765, 338, 030 3, 600, 414, 404 40, 439, 500, 000 
9, 127, 373, E06 3, 740, 249, 136 42, 967, 500, 000 

12, 774, 890, 323 5, 167, 678, 471 48, 961, 400, 000 

32, 491, 307, 397 19, 682, 245, 776 72, 422, 400, 000 

78, 182, 348, 640 55, 900, 705, 931 136, 696, 100, 000 

93, 743, 514, 863 49, 594, 587, 895 201, 003, 400, 000 

100, 404, 596, 685 53, 948, 042, 105 258, 682, 200, 000 

65, 018, 631, S$0 21, 980, 833, 182 269, 422, 099, 173 





1 Excludes transfers to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trast fund. 
2 The annual expansion is unrelated to receipts and expenditures indicated in other columns, because public-debt 


transactions are independently handled and accounted for. 


Norte.—Figures in co'umns 1, 2, and ¢ taken from Treasury Department statements. 


After 14 years of New Deal waste, 
extravagance, mismanagement, ineffi- 
ciency, and planned economy it must be 
apparent that we will not have economy 
and efficiency in government as long as 
the New Deal has a majority in Con- 
gress. 





Increased Production Costs of Rice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
orp, I wish to include an article en- 
titled “Louisiana State Rice Farmers 
Face Increased Production Cost,” by Dr. 
J. Norman Efferson, agricultural econ- 
omist of the Louisiana State University 
agricultural experiment station, dated 
at Baton Rouge, La., July 13, 1946, and 
earried in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, as follows: 


State Rice Farmers Face INCREASED 
PRODUCTION COST 


Baton Rocve, La., July 18.—Increased pro- 
duction costs have placed many Louisiana 
rice farmers in a precarious financial posi- 
tion, with the result that one bai year, which 
may come in the near future, would cause 
wholesale distress and conditions in the rice 
area similar to those of 1933, warns Dr. J. 
Norman Efferson, agricultural economist of 
the Louisiana State university agricultural 
experiment station. 

Rice farmers as a whole, he says, made 
profits of 87 cents a barrel in 1941 and 41 
cents in 1942 but lost 24 cents a barrel in 
1943, 84 cents in 1944, and $1.07 in 1945 and 
face an expected loss of $1.88 a barrel this 
year if the average price of $6.30 a barrel 
received by farmers last year is maintained 
for the 1946 crop. 


He based his computations on all costs of 
production, including a charge for all labor, 
whether hired or not, at the rate it cost or 
would have cost to hire such labor. The 
practice of assessing a charge against all 
labor expended, the economist explained, “is 
based on the assumption that the farmer is 
worth as much working for himself as he 
would be if he hired out to his neighbor to 
do the same work.” 

“When all labor costs were omitted, how- 
ever,” he says, “the return for labor—which 
represents what the rice farmer earned for 
his work—averaged 25 cents an hour in 1941, 
31 cents in 1942, 24 cents in 1943, 29 cents in 
1944, and 28 cents in 1945, and is expected 
to be about 18 cents an hour in 1946. 

“The final result for 1945 is that rice farm- 
ers in the State earned 28 cents an hour for 
each hour of labor worked on the enterprise, 
while they paid 50 cents an hour for hired 
labor used in planting and growing the crop 
and 63 cents an hour for hired labor used in 
all harvesting operations. For 1946, the indi- 
cated earning of 18 cents an hour, based on 
the average price received for rice in 1945, 
compares with an expected labor cost of 60 
to 70 cents an hour. 

“The average return to farmers per hour 
of labor from rice production in Louisiana 
was about the same in 1945 as in 1941, while 
costs of living doubled during the same 
-e2riod. As a result, rice farmers have re- 
duced their standard of living to some ex- 
tent but also have impaired their working 
and long-time capital to the point where 
one bad year, which may come in the near 
future, would cause wholesale distress and 
conditions similar to 1933.” 

These conclusions were based on studies 
made by the LSU agricultural experiment 
station of costs and returns from rice pro- 
duction in Louisiana. Detailed records were 
obtained from 147 representative rice farm- 
ers last year, and a brief resurvey was made 
of those farmers two months ago to obtain 
later changes and estimates on probable 
1946 costs. Eighty-nine of these 147 pro- 
ducers operated on the share-rent basis used 
on two-thirds of Louisiana’s rice acreage. 

The study showed that total rice produc- 
tion costs per acre increased nine percent 
from 1944 to 1945, and are expected to be 
eight percent higher in 1946 than in 1945. 














Costs per hour of labor hired to produce 
rice increased more than 300 percent from 
1941 to 1945, according to Dr. Efferson, and in 
addition, cash costs for seed, fertilizer, fuel, 
oil, repairs to machinery and equipment, and 
similar expenses have materially increased 
over the period. 





Hope Burns Eternal in the Human Breast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine who is blind, Mr. Al 
Gene Aker, expresses hope and faith in 
the future of this troubled world in a few 
lines of poetry. 

Hope for peace and understanding 
seems to be the paramount issue in the 
world today. With all of our experts, 
our statesmen, our diplomats, we grope 
in the dark with our eyes wide open. 
We see the things we should do, but it 
seems impossible to do them. 

Perhaps we do not have the faith 
necessary to fortify our vision. Perhaps 
these few lines from a blind man may 
help us to see our task better, and help 
us accomplish an objective to bring peace 
and understanding to those we 
represent. 


THe WorLp NEEDS 
(By Gene Aker) 


The world needs a new balance wheel 
That every one will readily agree. 
To keep life on an even keel 
For the sake of all humanity. 


So one could travel throughout the land, 
Without fear, hatred, or greed. 

Knowing that each other would understand, 
Regardless of color, race, or creed. 


Thus a new era would be born, 
And banish forever from this earth 
The mask of hatred would be torn, 
Bringing peace, happiness, prosperity, 
and mirth. 





Is Our Government Going To Destroy 
the Future Economic Welfare of the 
Rice Industry? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, Frank A. 
Godchaux is one of the accepted leaders 
of the rice industry and one of the 
world’s authorities on this subject. 

Under date of June 25, 1946 Mr. God- 
chaux made a statement which the Na- 
tion should know. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am enclosing this state- 
ment because of its value to the American 
people generally. 

Authorities in Washington have now had 
Several years of experience in trying to con- 
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trol the price and the distribution of the 
United States rice crop by Government order. 
They have established ceilings on rough and 
clean rice prices and they tell the millers 
where they can sell their output. They have 
up to now acted contrary to the recommenda- 
tions made by the members of the Rice In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. 

One result has been that Blue Rose rice 
with a mill ceiling of $6.50 per hundred 
pounds in bulk is now retailing in some sec- 
tions of the country at as high as $30 per 
hundred when the maximum retail price 
based on the mill ceiling should not be more 
than $12 or $13 per hundred even in package 
form. Black markets in long grain are be- 
ing operated in proportion. 

Another result which seems to have been 
entirely overlooked by Washington authori- 
ties has been that the American public is 
now forced to turn to other foods than rice. 
Those interested in the rice industry have 
been working for years toward increasing 
the per capita consumption of rice in the 
United States. Naturally, whatever progress 
has been made toward this end is now being 
lost. We get numerous letters from all over 
the United States from institutions, hospi- 
tals, individuals who have been placed on 
rice diets by doctors’ orders, and many others 
who just plain like rice and can't get it. 

Dietary habits change slowly—it is not 
surprising that in the heavy rice eating sec- 
tions of this country buying pressure is so 
strong that black-market operators can get 
almost any price they ask for rice, thus 
making it highly profitable to those who are 
inclined to evade Government price regula- 
tions, and it is obvious that the experience 
of the past year or two has served as only a 
rehearsal for full-scale evasion during the 
coming season unless some change is made in 
Government regulations and/or enforce- 
ment machinery. This will mean that the 
rice program will break down completely, 
and industry leadership will be shifted from 
the efficient to the unscrupulous. 

It is surprising that apparently no one in 
authority in Washington has thought of 
adopting a rice program that would remove 
the profit and the incentive from price 
evasion. It would be a simple matter to 
make the black market in rice unprofitable. 
We now produce more than twice as much 
rice as we consume in this country. If it 
were known that the domestic trade would 
be allowed to purchase whatever rice it needs 
from the coming crop, buying pressure would 
be removed, and there would be no incentive 
for speculators to obtain rice at above ceiling 
prices by underhanded methods. 

We should likewise allocate an ample sup- 
ply of American-grown rice to our only re- 
maining natural Western Hemisphere mar- 
kets in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Hawaiian and 
the Virgin Islands. If and when it is neces- 
sary, these off-shore shipments could be con- 
trolled by licensing. Ample allocations to 
these markets would make it unnecessary 
and unprofitable for buyers to Offer secret 
premiums. Orderly merchandising in these 
markets would go far toward retaining them 
as customers when conditions are normal and 
when we will need them badly. 

The authorities in Washington seem to 
think it is necessary to cut down on our con- 
tinental rice consumption order to obtain 
food for export to the Far East. They don’t 
seem to realize that whatever rice is retained 
for use in this country will release an equiv- 
alent amount of some other food. Since 
95 percent of the world’s rice production is 
in the Far East, and since they are normally 
heavy exporters of rice, it is obvious that we 
could never hope to create a regular demand 
for United States grown rice in that part of 
the world, but we could hope to Create a de- 
mand for other good food commodities which 
we might supply them at this time in the 
place of rice. 

We get daily reports from sources that are 
supposed to be reliable, showing very un- 
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fortunate mishandling of the food-supply 
situation in the Far East. According to this 
information, it is believed that in Siam alone 
there are hoards of old rice amounting to, 
at least, 1,000,000 tons. Rice experts are con- 
vinced that there are also hoards of between 
one million and two million tons now in the 
interior of Burma. Placing these estimates 
at the minimum of 2,000,000 tons would mean 
that they now have approximately 45,000,000 
pockets of exportable rice in rice-producing 
areas of the Far East. Until recently Great 
Britain was supposed to get all of Siam’s sur- 
plus rice on a reparation basis at no cost to 
Great Britain, and even now the highest 
price we have seen offered by Britain for 
these Oriental rice surpluses is approximately 
$2.28 per 100 pounds. 

It seems unbelievable that the United 
States Government is paying more than $8 
per 100 pounds for rice grown in this country 
to be shipped half way around the world at 
tremendous additional transportation costs, 
and that even on the basis of these prices 
they have moved during the season now clos- 
ing less than 5,000,000 pockets when all re 
ports indicate that they have around 45,- 
000,000 pockets of rice in hiding in the same 
areas that our Government is trying to serve. 

This policy seems even more unbelievable 
after reading in the Washington Daily Re- 
porter System of June 1° that “The con- 
tinued practice of using rice for fuel in Siam 
has contributed to the slowness of getting 
Siamese rice out to needy neighboring na- 
tions.” If our Government and Great Britain 
would offer a reasonable price for this local 
rice, and if they would offer these Orientals 
the machinery, tools, and other goods they 
want all this rice wouid be available, and it 
would not be necessary for us to pay four or 
five times as much for our rice as they now 
offer for the local rice. 

Another result would be that our own rice 
would be released for the domestic market 
and for natural Western Hemisphere -narkets, 
which would automatically eliminate black 
markets in rice and would at the same time 
be cultivating our domestic rice consump- 
tion and our natural markets, so that we 
would have a ready outlet for our rice sur- 
pluses when conditions are normal again. 
This policy would help our economy now and 
for future years, and our friends in the 
Orient would also be better served. 

Or will the Government aid the industry 
by: 
First. Allocating sufficient supplies for the 
domestic market? 

Second. Supplying natural Western Hemi- 
sphere markets in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawail, 
and the Virgin Islands? 

Third, and last. Exporting remaining sur- 
plus to foreign markets? 

Then the economic welfare of the rice-pro- 
ducing sections of the United States will 
prosper and not be destroyed when the coun- 
try becomes normal again. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK A. GODCHAUX. 





British Tyranny in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following press 
releases in connection with the recent 
incidents in Palestine. The first release 
contains the views of the President given 
at the White House on July 2 and the 
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second release was given out July 2 by 
the American members of the Executive 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


WHITE HOUSE RELEASE, JULY 2, 1946 


The President conferred today with the fol- 
lowing American members of the Executive 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Dr. Nahum Goldmann, Mr. 
Louis Lipsky, end Rabbi Abba H. Silver. 

The representatives of the Jewish Agency 
gave the President their views of recent 
events in Palestine. 

The President expressed his regret at these 
developments in Palestine. He infoimed the 
representatives of the Jewish Agency that 
the Government of the United States had not 
been consulted on these measures prior to 
their adoption by the British Government. 
He expressed the hope that the leaders of 
the Jewish community in Palestine would 
soon be released and that the situation 
would soon return to normal. 

The President added further than it was 
hjs determination that these most recent 
events should mean no delay in pushing for- 
ward with a policy of transferring 100,000 
Jewish immigrants to Palestine with all dis- 
patch, in accordaice with the statement he 
made upon the receipt of the report of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. The 
President indicated that the Government of 
the United States was preparei to assume 
technical and financial responsibility for the 
transportation of these immigrants from 
Europe to Palestine. 

He expressed his thanks for the workman- 
like suggestions embodied in the letter which 
the American members of the Jewish Agency 
Executive sent him on June 14 with respect 
to the technical and financial problems in- 
volved in the transfer and resettlemen. of the 
100,000 immigrants. 


JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE RELEASE 


JULY 2, 1946—As the American members 
of the Executive of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, some of whose members have been 
arrested in Palestine, we called upon the 
President of the United States to express our 
deep sorrow and indignation. We deplored 
the unwarranted attack upon the entire Jew- 
ish population of Palestine and its leaders. 
We expressed our amazement at the fact that 
while negotiations were being conducted by 
the representatives of the American and Brit- 
ish Governments to implement the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Anglo-American 
Joint Committee on Palestin«s to transfer 
immediately 100,000 Jews to Palestine, these 
acts of brutal aggression were perpetrated by 
the British Government. We appealed to the 
President to intervene in this situation ef 
utmost gravity which is disrupting the life of 
the entire country and which maz destroy 
generations of labor and achievenient of the 
Jewish pioneers and builders in Palestine. 
The President expressed his great anxiety 
about recent events in Palestine which oc- 
curred without his knowledge or consent. 
He reiterated his earnest hope that the 100,000 
displaced Jews in Europe, on whose behalf 
he intervened nearly a year ago, would be 
admitted without further delays and without 
waiting for decisions on long-range policies 
concerning Palestine. The President ex- 
pressed his gratification with the construc- 
tive proposals which were submitted to him 
by the Jewish Agency touching the rapid and 
effective absorption of these immigrants. 

We, the representatives of the Jewish 
Agency in the United States, voicee our grati- 
tude to the President for the initiative which 
he took in the matter of the 100,000 Jewish 
refugees to Palestine and for his firm deter- 
mination to see the thing through. 


NaAHUM GOLDMANN. 
Louis LIPsKY. 

ABBA HILLEL SILVER. 
STEPHEN S. WISE. 


These statements indicate sufficiently 
the gravity of recent British acts in 
Palestine. What has happened there 
cannot be explained away as police ac- 
tion by a government intent on uphold- 
ing law and order. As a matter of fact, 
British rule over Palestine has lost any 
trace of legitimacy long ago, certainly 
since May 17, 1939, cn which date a white 
paper was issued in London defining a 
future British policy in that country. 
The white paper clearly violated funda- 
mental provisions of the Mandate for 
Palestine. Whatever Britain does in 
Palestine contrary to the Mandate, she 
does not do as a legitimate government, 
but as an arbitrary tyrannical power 
ruling by force alone. 

When confronted with tyrannical gov- 
ernment which departs from the law, 
citizens have not only the right but also 
the obligation to resist such a govern- 
ment, if necessary with arms in their 
hands. This is no novel theory. This is 
the doctrine of our own Declaration of 
Independence. It is also the doctrine 
which prevails in the history of the 
world. Tyranny breeds resistance. Ty- 
ranny justifies resistance. 

The arrest of the leaders of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine was a particularly 
brazen instance of British arbitrary rule 
in that country. The Jewish Agency for 
Palestine is recognized as a public body 
with well-defined functions of directing 
Jewish colonization, and the British 
Government is directed to cooperate 
with the Jewish Agency. The same 
Mandate for Palestine which entrusts 
Great Britain with certain functions in 
that country entrusts the Jewish Agency 
with other functions. If the Mandate 
is still valid, the British have no right to 
interfere with the functioning of, the 
Jewish Agency. If the Mandate is no 
longer valid, then what are the British 
doing in Palestine anyhow? 

Not only have the British arrested 
members of the executive of the Jewish 
Agency in Palestine, but they have also 
refused visas to two eminent American 
citizens who are also members of the 
executive of the Jewish Agercy and who 
wanted to go to Palestine to take the 
place of those arrested—Rabki Stephen 
S. Wise and Mr. Louis Lipsky. By thus 
refusing visas to members of the execu- 
tive of the Jewish Agency, the British 
Government has clearly interferred with 
the functioning of that institution and 
has added one more example of brazen 
disregard for its international obliga- 
tions to the many examples offered 
previously. 





Human Rights and the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there re- 
cently appeared in Life magazine an ad- 
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dress by Justice Edward S. Dore, of the 
New York Supreme Court, on Human 
Rights snd the Law. What he has said 
has had the attention of philosophers 
down through the ages. 

Our Nation was founded on the idea 
of the supremacy of law. It will be re- 
membered that Edmund Burke said: 

There is but one law for all; namely, that 
law which governs all law, the law of our 
Creator, the law of humanity, justice, equity, 
the law of nature and of nations. 


It was of that law that Paul spoke 
when he said: 


Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; there- 
fore, love is the fulfilling of the law. 


When the peoples of earth are filled 
with this concept, then the moral law 
will be vitalized and the physical powers 
of men will be restrained. 

I ask that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, and suggest 
to my colleagues that they cake time to 
read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HuMAN RIGHTS AND THE LAW 


(An address by Justice Edward S. Dore re- 
minding us that America is founded on 
the concept of natural law: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.”) 

In Sophocles’ great drama, Antigone, we 
see a young girl standing alone before Creon, 
tyrant of Thebes. He asks if she dared 
transgress his decree. Antigone answers: 


“Yea—for not Zeus, I ween, proclaimed this 
thing; 

Nor Justice, co-mate with the Nether Gods, 

Not she ordained men such unnatural laws! 

Nor deemed I that thine edict had such 


force, 

That thou, who are but mortal, couldst 
o’erride 

The unwritten and unswerving laws of 
Heaven, 


Not of today and yesterday are they. 
But from everlasting.” 


In his opening address before the Inter- 
national Tribunal at Nuremberg, Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, after outlining the defend- 
ants’ organized crimes against humanity, 
asked: 

“Must such wrongs either be ignored or 
redressed in hot blood? Is there no stand- 
ard in the law for a deliberate and reasoned 
judgment on such conduct? 

“The character of this tribunal evidences 
a faith that the law is not only to govern 
the conduct of little men, but that even 
rulers are, as Lord Chief Justice Coke put 
it to King James, ‘under God and the law.’” 

Nearly 25 centuries separate these two pro- 
nouncements in time. They both rest on 
the same ultimate basis in thought. Both 
affirm natural law, the objective order of 
right and wrong binding alike on ruler and 
ruled. Both affirm that law ultimately rests 
on morals and morals on God. Ideas behind 
that basis of law I will endeavor to discuss. 

That we deal with ideas does not make our 
discussion impractical. Ideas do direct hu- 
man life. All inventions are in their origin 
mere ideas—ideas about reality. So are gov- 
ernments. It was an idea in the mind of a 
few great men in the Colonies that made 
the precious thing we call America. For the 
protection of our lives, our liberties, and our 
persons, America is primarily an idea and 
secondarily a sector of geography. If the 
same sector of geography were informed with 

















the ideas of an oriental despotism, it would 
be just that and cease to be America. 

Your right to liberty is secured by the 
writ of habeas corpus, but was not given you 
by the Habeas Corpus Act. Both rights are 
given you by a source of law more funda- 
mental than any party or majority, as the 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed. 
And government itself is created primarily 
to secure—not to give—such rights. But 
if a sufficiently influential number of your 
fellow citizens can be brought to a frame 
of mind that denies natural right, the whole 
fabric of basic rights is in danger. 

What Sophocles, writing about 450 B. C., 
had Antigone say to Creon did not die on 
Antigone’s lips and only reappear on the lips 
of a modern jurist near the middle of the 
twentieth century anno Domini. Before 
Sophocles gave the idea the imperishable 
beauty of his own poetic form, it had been 
found and refound by man, and in every 
intervening generation it has persistently 
endured as a constant in man’s legal and 
moral life. 

Plato expressed the idea when he said 
that law was an expression not of God's 
will but of God's intellect and since our 
intellect is a spark of sovereign mind, in- 
tellect should have the sole share in the 
making of law. 

Aristotle taught that it is of man’s essence 
to be a free, rational, social being; that acts 
corresponding to man’s essential nature are 
good, the opposite had, not because law makes 
them so but because nature does; and that 
law is therefore essentially reason, a rule of 
reason for rational beings. 

Cicero, in his De Legibus, cloquently de- 
scribes natural law as right reason: 

“Of all these things respecting which 
learned men dispute there is none more im- 
portant than clearly to understand that we 
are born for justice, and that right is found- 
ed not in opinion but in nature. There is, 
indeed, a true law, right reason, agreeing 
with nature and diffused among all, un- 
changing, everlasting. * * *” 

Cicero's expression of this concept pro- 
foundly influenced law. To Justinian and 
thinkers throughout the Middle Ages jus 
naturale was a group of principles of reason 
and justice that men could rationally com- 
prehend. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, following Aristotle 
and all the major minds of the West, taught 
that law is “an ordinance of reason made for 
the common good”; that natural law is “di- 
vine law revealed through natural reason”— 
participatio legis aeternae in rationali crea- 
tura; and that the need of man to conform to 
natural law is merely that he conform to 
his own nature as a rational being. The es- 
sence of his definition of law is reason. 

Blackstone in his Commentaries (which 
nurtured Abraham Lincoln) thus speaks of 
this same natural law: 

“Man, considered as a creature, must nec- 
essarily be subject to the laws of his Creator. 
* * * This law of nature, being coeval 
with mankind, and dictated by God him- 
self, is of course superior in obligation to 
any other. It is binding over all the globe, 
in all countries, and at all times; no human 
laws are of any validity, if contrary to this; 
and such of them as are valid derive all their 
force, and all their authority, mediately or 
immediately, from this original.” 

As old as man, this concept of law became 
the formal and factual foundation of our 
own American system in both its origins and 
in its development. 

In our origins the founding fathers pro- 
claimed the source of our human rights and 
the basis of our law in a solemn declara- 
tion of principles and in an organic law giv- 
ing effect to those principles. This is what 
they said in the declaration: 

“We hold these truths to be’ self-evident, 
thatallmen * * * gre endowed by their 


renter with certain unalienable rights. 


That to secure these rights, gov- 
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ernments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

By that solemn declaration the men who 
made America rooted the ultimate defense 
of our human rights in a divine endowment. 
To them that truth was self-evident. The 
reference to just powers of government shows 
acceptance of natural law limitations pro- 
scribing arbitrary power in any form. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
referring to the words quoted from the Dec- 
laration, has expressly held that the organic 
law of the land is “the body and letter,” the 
Declaration “is the thought and the spirit, 
and it is always safe to read the letter of the 
Constitution in the spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

The greatest American jurists followed the 
founders in accepting natural law as the 
basis of positive law. Marshall, Chase, Story, 
Cooley, Kent, all relied on reason, natural 
law, and inalienable right to limit legislative 
power and thus protect minorities and hu- 
man and property rights. The rule of reason 
and the idea that the makers of the Con- 
stitution never intended arbitrary power to 
exist in any department of government are 
natural law concepts. The rules of due care 
in negligence actions, fair competition in 
business relations, good faith in fiduciary re- 
lations, fair returns for public utilities, due 
process of law itself—all these are applica- 
tions in our positive law of natural law, the 
rule of reason and moral principle, of justice 
as the aim and end of all law. 


THE DUTY OF JUDGES 


Herbert Spencer said that every slightest 
flash of light on the waves of the sunlit sea 
is controlled by law. Just as there is in the 
universe a physical order governed by physi- 
cal law, so there is a moral order discernible 
by human reason and governed by moral law. 
Both derive from the same source, the Author 
of all natural constants. 

In organized states natural law is largely 
outside the function of the judges. It is too 
important to be left merely to individual 
judicial application. It should be incorpo- 
rated, as it happily is in our own system, into 
the organic law and the statutes. Thus the 
Bill of Rights in our Constitution is sub- 
stantially an example of the practical appli- 
cation of natural law into the law of the 
land. The ordinary remedy for bad law is 
to repeal it. But when the case is not cov- 
ered by rule or precedent, the court must 
apply the rule of reason or natural law and 
our American courts have never hesitated to 
do so. “What really matters,” says Cardozo, 
“is that the judge is under a duty, within 
the limitations of his power of innovation, 
to maintain a relation between law and 
morals, between the precepts of jurispru- 
dence and those of reason and godd con- 
science.” 

This is the idea of law that Dean Pound 
calls “the oldest, longest continued, and most 
persistently enduring.” But to realize its 
vital significance for our time we must con- 
trast it with modern ideas of law that 
hitherto have had wide acceptance. 

In one of Juvenal’s satires we see a will- 
ful wife commanding her Roman husband 
to crucify a slave for no reason. When he 
asks why he should do so, she answers ‘n 
a sentence that has become the classical 
expression of law as will: “Hoc volo; sic 
jubeo; sit pro ratione voluntas” (“This I 
will; thus I order; let my will be in place 
of reason”). What a depth of revealing 
meaning is packed into that little clause sit 
pro ratione voluntas. Those four words per- 
fectly express any idea of law not based on 
reason but on will or force. And that, it 
must be admitted, is the dominant char- 
acteristic of modern ideas of law. Analyti- 
cal jurisprudence, historical, sociological, and 
pragmatic jurisprudence all repudiate natu- 
ral law and inalienable right. Ail essentially 
deny objective norms of right and wrong 
and substitute norms determined by the 
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dominant group, those who have the power 
to act. All essentially deny reason as ulti- 
mate and substitute experience, or history, 
the pragmatic test, what works, the func- 
tional approach, the “is” philosophy of law. 

In essence all such dogma denies law as 
reason and extols it as will. Now if law is 
based ultimately on general will instead of 
reason, there never can be an unjust law if 
the lawgiver has the power, that is, the 
physical force to carry out his will. This is 
equally true whether the lawgiver is an in- 
dividual tyrant, a group, or a majority. If 
there be no standard of right and wrong 
binding alike on ruler and ruled, and no 
limitation on the power of the state itself 
over the community, law ultimately becomes 
mere number or physical force. That is the 
teaching of modern pragmatism. That is the 
practice of modern tyranny. 

To take one example out of many, we are 
all aware of the inhuman decrees based not 
on reason but—of all things—on blood, race, 
and soil, enacted and enforced by the group 
dominant for a time not only in Germany but 
in almost all continental Europe. Himmler 
ani Hitler then had the physical force to 
put their desired ends into effect. They did 
so as other modern tyrants have done, by 
purges, mass murders, concentration camps, 
deportation of millions, and diabolical cruelty 
almost unparalleled in human history. 

We have seen in our own day, and not in 
one place only, this living will of aggres- 
sion never satisfied with dominion or ter- 
ritory., It does not merely mean external 
aggression against other states, but also in- 
ternal aggression against the state’s own sub- 
jects. The state is no longer the limited, 
separate, governing thing allowing a large 
area to individual liberty; it tends to become 
coextensive with the community in all its 
aspects, it finally possesses man totally. The 
state is merged with the community and as 
class, race, or blood becomes the supreme end 
of human existence and effort. 

No statutory, legal or constitutional, limits 
to power are recognized. An independent 
judiciary and courts are supplanted by mere 
administrative boards that become weapons 
for implementing state policy. The sphere 
of liberty outside the direct control of gov- 
ernment becomes less and less. Man must 
not own; the state will own for him. Man 
must not think; the state will think for him 
and, to make sure of this, controls every 
avenue of information and propaganda. 
Man must not be free to select his vocation 
in life. The state will order our whole lives. 
Man must not worship God; the state is sole 
absolute. The last and worst consequences 
reveal themselves inevitably where the idea 
had its origin, namely, in the intellectual and 
spiritual life of men. The final end is a 
sort of mass consciousness; a mechanical, 
inhuman, servile mass organization that 
tends to be destructive of human liberty and 
personal responsibility. 

General MacArthur, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, when he spoke from the battleship 
Missouri at the scene of the Japanese sur- 
render, accurately diagnosed the crisis of our 
age and its remedy when he said: 

“The problem basically is theological and 
involves a spiritual recrudescence and im- 
provement of human character that will syn- 
chronize with our almost matchless advance 
in science, art, literature, and all the material 
and cultural developments of the past 2,000 
years. It must be of the spirit if we are to 
save the flesh.” 

One hopeful and encouraging sign was 
noted by Dean Pound when he recently said 
that “something like a resurrection of nat- 
ural law is going on the world over” and that 
“philosophical jurisprudence which was all 
but extinct 50 years ago has revived and 
taken the lead in the present century.” 

A French philosopher has said that a 
nation must from time to time refresh itself 
in the well-springs of its own origins or it 
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will perish. We should encourage further 
study of our own legal origins, of the men 
and the doctrines that made America, of the 
lives and works for example of John Adams, 


Hamilton, and James Wilson (one of Wash- . 


ington’s first appointees to the Supreme 
Court), whose ideas derived from natural law 
had so much formative influence on the mak- 
ing of our whole system, and of others among 
the greatest of our American jurists who 
accepted natural law principles and used 
them in denying arbitrary power anywhere 
in our system of government. 


NATURAL LAW FOR THE WORLD 


Finally it is now clear that international 
law must be revived as the public order of 
the community of nations if civilization it- 
self is to survive. With justice gone, states 
are what St. Augustine called them: “great 
bands of robbers”’—‘“remota justitia, quid 
sunt regna nisi magna latrocinia.” 

John Foster Dulles, on his return from 
Europe last year, said: 

“We are emerging from 6 years of war, dur- 
ing which morality and principle have in- 
creasingly been put aside in favor of mili- 
tary expediency. The war has now ended, 
and with that ending, principle and morality 
must be reestablished in the world. The 
United States ought to take a lead in that. 
* * * It devolves upon us to give leader- 
ship in restoring principle as a guide to con- 
duct. If we do not do that, the world will 
not be worth living in. Indeed, it probably 
will be a world in which human beings can- 
not live. For we now know that this planet 
will, like others, become uninhabitable unless 
men subject their physical power to the re- 
straints of moral law.” 

We must inaugurate study of the relation 
between natural law and international law 
adapted to the desperate needs of our times. 
No merely mechanical international arrange- 
ments or pieces of paper, though we pile 
them as high as the Himalayas, can secure 
enduring international order without the 
acceptance by men and nations of the ob- 
jective existence of right and wrong in a 
natural law binding on all. In the one world 
that we have heard so much talk about, this 
is the first and most essential requisite but, 
alas, it is rarely discussed. Until such moral 
code is accepted by the nations, a stable 
basis for one world or international law does 
not exist. Of course, the code must be im- 
plemented by institutions. But the institu- 
tions must derive from the code and not 
violate its essence. Opas justitiae pax: peace 
is the fruit of justice, not of mere formula- 
seeking conferences and fragile pacts. In 
any event, only to such moral code thus ac- 
cepted can we safely surrender any part of 
our own sovereignty. 





' The Peace Conference in Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter written on July 11 by 
Joseph M. Stack, commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, to the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


VETERANS OF ForEIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., July 11, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: By long and tedious 
processes the heavy machinery of inter- 
national diplomacy has at last set a date 
when twenty-one victorious nations, meet- 
ing in Paris, France, will devise the terms of 
peace for the conquered peoples of World War 
II. July 29, 1946 will be a date to associate 
with the beginning of peace negotiations in 
Versailles on January 12, 1919. 

The peacemakers will do well to keep 
foremost in mind the manner and methods 
of the shaping of that other “peace.” They 
should brood heavily upon the years that 
followed. They should review the inexorable 
deterioration of relations among nations, 
the steady crumbling of good will among 
men, that followed Versailles. With humil- 
ity for the past and determination for the 
future, the peace conferees should harken 
again to the ominous howling during the 
20’s and 30’s, ever louder, until at last the 
dogs of war were rampant once more and the 
world was aflame with a war that dwarfed all 
previous wars. 

The people of our country, and beyond any 
aoubt the peoples of all countries, want to 
see the highest order of minds and hearts 
and consciences at work in the framing of 
this second peace pattern in the brief span 
of 27 years. The heart’s desires of the com- 
mon men and women of all nations should 
permeate the atmosphere in tiuat conference 
room in the “City of Light.” 

We fear that it shall not be so. 

In the opinion of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, with a member- 
ship of more than 1,750,000 veterans of over- 
seas service on foreign soil or in hostile 
waters—and the great majority of them are 
the winners of World War II—the combat 
veteran should have direct representation at 
the peace conference. 

Who is better fitted than the survivors of 
the horrors of this war to speak at the table 
for peace? Who is more worthy? Who is 
more entitled? Who can better help to do a 
real job? 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars started ask- 
ing these questions before the end of hos- 
tilities. And at the Forty-sixth Annual 
Encampment which was held in Chicago last 
October a resolution was adopted urging that 
“our country be represented in part at the 
peace conference or conferences at the end 
of the present war by our patriotic soldiers 
and sailors who have actually bared their 
breasts to the enemy and are fully acquainted 
with war and all its tragedies.” 

It is therefore respectfully requested, Mr. 
President, that you use all your power and 
authority to arrange that at least one well- 
qualified veteran of World War II be included 
in the coming peace conference. It is urged 
that you, as a veteran of the first world con- 
flict, and now the leacer of the world’s lead- 
ing nation, leave no stone unturned to see 
that the voice of combat experience is heard 
at the peace table. 

The veteran representative should be 
highly qualified in all respects, but his basic 
qualification should be a broad experience 
of battle and all the word-beggering horrcrs 
of war. He should be there to speak for the 
living veterans of World War II. He should 
make felt the presence—the pressing and de- 
manding presence—of the ghosts of our finest 
manhood who gave their lives by thousands 
for our victory and for a just and lasting 
peace. They belong there. It is in a sense 
their conference. Let us honor them by 
representation. 

Your careful consideration of our request 
will be deeply appreciated. 

RespecWfully yours, 

JOSEPH M. STACK, 
Commander in Chief. 
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Shed No Tears Over OPA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STANFILL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr.STANFILL. Mr. President, a very 
interesting radio address, recently de- 
livered over radio station WSAI by Ed 
Wimmer, editor of Forward America, 
seems to substantiate the contention 
made by some Senators that small bus- 
iness was suffering from maladminis- 
tration of OPA regulations. Forward 
America is the voice of small business 
in southern Ohio and Kentucky. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HAVE NO FEARS, SHED NO TEARS, OVER OPA, 
EDITOR SAYS 
(Highlights from a radio talk by Ed Wimmer, 
editor of Forward America, delivered over 

Radio Station WSAI, June 29) 

“So far the whole argument about price 
control has been too one-sided,” Bowles said. 
And that includes the President's speech. 

All we have had from OPA is cries of dire 
disaster if this or that Administrator did 
not get his way, and to get their way the 
heads of OPA have divided labor against 
capital; created an army of paid end unpaid 
snoopers; kept farmers, producers, and dis- 
tributors in a permanent stew of red tape 
and bureaucratic controls. and during the 
past few months these self-giorified public 
saviors have actually succeeded in dividing 
the people against their own Congress. 

The result is, a great giant that just fin- 
ished the job of licking three mighty mili- 
tary powers, is now unable to produce a nickel 
hamburger, or put a shirt on its returned 
veteran and a roof over their heads 

The OPA approach to production and dis- 
tribution hgs been to create endless bottle- 
necks that instead of keeping prices down, 
has kept production down. Small farmers 
and smal) businessmen have been wiped out 
by the thousands speeding up the trend to 
big business and big labor, making big gov- 
ernment all the mcre powerful. Government 
paternalism under OPA has risen to new 
heights, causing millions of unthinking 
Americans to believe that upon Chester 
Bowles and OPA depended the future security 
of the whole world. 

The whole structure of OPA has been built 
on a philosophy of fear and distrust of our 
competitive, free-enterprise system. Every 
problem has been approached with uncer- 
tainty and suspicion. Men without any ex- 
perience in manufacturing were set to work 
writing endless directives and regulations, 
telling manufacturers how to produce, what 
to produce, and when to sell and at what. 
Formulas were set up. Orders changed and 
reversed so often, on everything from baby 
diapers to Pullman cars, that finally there 
were no diapers and the Pullmans were filled 
with businessmen, labor leaders, farmers, lob- 
byists, and consumers, all riding back and 
forth from Washington, fighting with each 
other or fighting for or against OPA. The 
30,000,000 white-collar workers who have re- 
ceived few increases, have paid their share 
of the cost of this awful mess, yet they are 
hollering for OPA 

OPA has not held prices down. What good 
is a ceiling on hamburger, shirts, or suits if 











you can’t get them? Prices paid in subsidies, 
OPA overhead, and prices paid for substitute 
foods, poor quality goods, and the black 
market take is far greater than any savings 
realized. There is only one thing that re- 
duces prices, that is a high level of produc- 
tion. You can’t get production under a half- 
totalitarian system of controls, and that is 
what we have had. That is what OPA boost- 
ers are boosting for, but they don’t know it. 

The business community has taken the 
worst attack upon its integrity, ability, and 
initiative ever launched against any group 
in America. Government officials, labor 
leaders and so-called consumer leaders have 
gone up and down the land, accusing, snoop- 
ing, and threatening, and doing all they could 
to beat to death the only system that has 
ever offered the people of any country a high 
degree of freedom and opportunity. 

Right now there is a concerted attack upon 
the meat-packing industry. When Hender- 
son set ceilings on packers but failed to set 
ceilings on livestock, I wrote both he and 
the President and said that nothing but 
chaos could result from such a procedure. 
OPA handling of the meat situation has pro- 
duced empty meat cases and caused billions 
of pounds of offal and millions of hides to be 
buried by black-market operators, and untold 
losses by packers and workers. 

Who could possibly believe that an indus- 
try never showing a profit in its history of 
more than 6 percent on its investment (small 
packers), and never before shut down to 
make exorbitant profits, should be doing so 
now. In all the years that you have known, 
you suppliers and retailers, how many do 
you know who have been able to buy yachts 
and big white mansions on hilltops, and yet 
they are accused and snooped after as if they 
were a gang of criminals. Through all the 
depressions and the biggest booms, we bought 
white shirts and quality suits at reasonable 
prices, and there isn’t a speck of evidence 
to support any claim that manufacturers 
refuse to produce such goods at fair prices 
commensurate with increased costs, now. 

If controls were lifted on housing, prices 
on the first 250,000 homes would be out of 
line, but what are you getting under OPA 
today? Veterans’ savings and bonds are gone, 
and they have paid $1,500 to $3,000 more for 
half worn-out homes than they would have 
had to pay for new homes a year after all-out 
production had gotten underway. The local 
and Federal finance agencies would not have 
loaned money on highly inflated homes, and 
this would have protected the small-down- 
payment groups. All lending agencies, cor- 
porations, and imsurance companies are 
loaded with Government bonds and they 
know that bonds would suffer deflation with 
everything else, resulting in utter disaster. 
Here was another natural ceiling that wasn’t 
even discussed. 

Most of the talk about price controls is 
based on OPA hysteria. Inflation is already 
here in reduced quality and quantity of 
the things we are able to buy, mainly 
because the things we need and want are 
held up by the strangulation, and by the 
discarding of all the rules of supply and 
demand. Taxes and wages have gone up, 
in some cases have skyrocketed. High pro- 
duction alone could justify wage increases. 
Tax increases could not be absorbed. In 
every line of business, costs of agricultural 
Products and all needed supplies to manu- 
facture or process any product, increased 
from 10 to 1,000 percent. OPA has tried to 
make manufacturers, processors, and retail- 
ers in many lines, absorb these increases, 
and such a thing was impossible. 

Men who are not free spend their lives 
on their knees. I think it is time we give 
our democracy a chance to work, and that 
we as sellers, workers, producers, and buy- 
ers, begin to realize that dependence on our- 
selves; on our own judgment and moral 
decency, is all that will ever stop dangerous 
inflation, We.need shed no tears over Ches- 
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ter Bowles. He is interested in becoming a 
Senator, and we need have no fears if OPA 
is put to death. This economy of ours is too 
big, too diversified to be run by impractical 
economists and gag men. It’s got to be run 
by all of us, and run right, or it will be 
run into the ground. That is whgt the 
Communists and Socialists are hoping will 
happen. 





Portland’s “Half-Pint’” Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Portland’s ‘Half-Pint’ Post Of- 
fice” published in the Portland (Oreg.) 
Daily Journal of July 1, 1946. 

The public building officials in Wash- 
ington inform me that no city in the 
country is in greater need of a new post 
office than is Portland, Oregon. There 
is now pending before the Senate a bill 
which would authorize the public build- 
ings and grounds authorities to prepare 
the necessary plans and building pro- 
grams to take care of just such urgent 
needs as the one referred to in this edi- 
torial in regard to the Portland post 
office. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PORTLAND’S HALF-PINT POST OFFICE 


It was 1918. Portland had about 250,000 
people. A new Portland post office was oc- 
cupied. It handled in its first year 45,500,- 
000 letters, had receipts of $1,639,958, and 
employed 386 persons. 

It is 1946. Portland has a metropolitan 
population verging on half a million persons. 
The post office that was occupied in 1918 
is still in use—unenlarged. Last year it 
handled 134,600,000 letters, its receipts passed 
$5,900,000, and it had 822 regular employees. 
Although no count was made in 1918 of the 
number of mail sacks dispatched, the figure 
for 1930 is 691,059 to compare with 1,049,811 
sacks in 1945. 

In percentages, the increase between 1918 
and 1945 is 195.28 percent for letters, 260.47 
percent for receipts, and 112.95 percent for 
regular employees. Nor are the figures mere 
guesswork. They are furnished officially at 
the request of the Journal by Postmaster E. 
T. Hedlund. 

Almost three times as many letters, almost 
three times as much income, more than 
twice as many regular employees—and the 
same old post office. 

The post office here meant is the main 
post office at Broadway, Gilsan, Park, and 
Hoyt, not the United States courthouse which 
contains a post-office branch at Broadway and 
Main. 

Go some evening about 5 o’clock down to 
the Park Avenue side of the main post office. 
See the mail-carrying trucks and vehicles of 
almost every description almost literally 
piled up waiting a chance to unload. 

Go around the corner to the loading plat- 
form on Hoyt Street. It is a handkerchief- 
sized affair. It is glutted, crowded, con- 
gested, and confused with backed-up vehi- 
cles and toiling men trying to load and un- 
load the mail of the whole Portland area in 
the same space. 
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Go inside and see the corresponding con- 
gestion of hand trucks, mail sacks, individual 
pieces of mail, and mailmen getting in each 
other’s way. 

For years there have been discussed in 
the name of relief to intolerable conditions 
that cause waste of money and time such 
devices as (1) an annex on vacant lot 
across Park Avenue, (2) an in- nd loading 
platform on Park Avenue and an out-bound 
loading platform on Hoyt Street, (3) a re- 
arrangement of mail handling within the 
building and the addition of a mezzanine 
floor to the high light well in that center, 
and (4) a tunnel under Broadway connecting 
the main post office and the Union Station 
which is only a short distance. 

Nothing has been done. Postal brass hats 
have inspected and discussed. Congressmen 
have corresponded. Postmaster Hedlund has 
pleaded for anything that approximated ac- 
tion. The old post office still has to do, al- 
though Salt Lake City, with fewer people 
than Portland had in 1918, has, it is said, 
about twice Portland’s present main post of- 
fice space. 

There is an irritated public opinion in 
Portland reaching the end of patience about 
a main post office that is less than half big 
enough to meet the demands of present-day 
postal business. 





McKellar Acts in Time 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Mc- 
Ketriar Acts in Time,” from the Nash- 
ville Banner of July 16, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

M’KELLAR ACTS IN TIME 


Thanks to Senator McKetiar’s quick ac- 
tion when it was called to his attention, 
Nashville’s city authorities are given a week 
of grace by the Federal Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to decide what to do about the 
naval separation center as a housing project. 
At the Senator’s insistence, the Federal 
authority discontinued its removal for 1 
week; in effect “froze” the demolition pro- 
gram. The next step is the city’s. 

The Banner hopes that this week will not 
be wasted. It should be used to solve the 
untenable situation of losing housing at the 
very moment it is most needed. The idea 
of forfeiting existing facilities; seeing them 
scattered to the four winds, is bad at best. 
It will be worse if, with this reprieve granted 
through Senator McKeEt.iar’s intervention, 
local and Federal authorities still cannot get 
together on a feasible flan. 

Nashville, confronted by this threatened 
worsening of the housing crisis, appreciates 
the senior Senator’s efforts in its behalf, and 
the weight attaching to those efforts when— 
despite other appeals—the housing authority 
was bent on pursuing the program of demoli- 
tion and removal. 

Twice in as many days did Senator McKEt- 
LAR emerge as the able spokesman of his 
constituents, 2 role historically his. The 
other instance was in both Senate and House 
approval of his plans for two TVA dams, a 
triumph against delay in the Watauga and 
South Holston projects which had been held 
up by the war. Under his leadership,. the 
funds for these dams were added to the TVA 
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appropriation after they had been stricken 
from it by the House; an instance remindful 
of the series of past fights, led by Senator 
McKEL Lar, for adequate appropriations. 

The circumstances of this fight, and the 
McKellar victory for it, illustrate more than 


that. They illustrate the transparent mis- 
representatiom involved in any claim that 
Senator M rR is—or has been—an 


enemy of TVA. The facts refute that charge, 
and that is one reason that the Senator's 
political enemies stay as far from facts as 
possible. 





The Polish American Congress Strikes 
at Yalta 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Polish American Congress, a patri- 
otic organization representing 6,000,000 
Americans of Polish origin, has long 
been known for its fight for Christian 
and for democratic ideals. 

It has steadfastly opposed communism 
and any infiltration of any “ism” that 
would gnaw at the foundations of Amer- 
ica’s free institutions. 

The Polish American Congress has 
long contended that the liberation of Po- 
land from the yoke of communism must 
come before the objectives for which we 
fought this war have been won. 

The Polish American Congress, just 
prior to the Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters in Paris, appealec to Secretary of 
State Byrnes for a revision of the tragic 
mistakes of Yalta. 

Mr. Charles Rozmarek, president, 
pointed out in a letter to Mr. Byrnes that 
without a complete revision of the Yalta 
decisions there was no more chance of 
restoring freedom of Europe than there 
had been at the previous conferences of 
London, Moscow, and Paris. 

As was so well pointed out in that 
appeal by the Polish American Congress, 
it is difficult to conceive how representa- 
tives of the United States could ever have 
been party to so ignoble a deal as was 
perpetrated at Yalta. 

The Yalta deal was made without the 
knowledge or consent of Congress or the 
American people. It is one of the crimes 
of the century, for which this adminis- 
tration will have to answer to history, 
that it should secretly deal friendly Po- 
land into slavery. 

That sincere and powerful appeal 
made to Secretary of State Byrnes by the 
Polish American Congress is as follows: 


PoLisH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 11, 1946. 
Hon. James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Byrnes: The Polish American 
Congress, representing 6,000,000 American 
citizens, submits to you, prior to your de- 
parture for Paris to participate in the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers, the following 
declaration: 

Unless a complete revision of the Yalta de- 
cisions take place, the forthcoming confer- 
ence in Paris will have no more chance of 
success in restoring Europe to its prewar 


freedom than the previous conferences of 
London, Moscow, and Paris. 

The inability of the western democracies 
to reach an understanding with totalitarian 
Russia is traceable directly to Yalta and not 
to any situation that might have arisen since 
the tergnination of hostilities, 

Yalta was a great evil and no good can 
ever come out of evil. ‘ 

It is difficult to conceive that representa- 
tives of an enlightened country, where a 
Civil War was fought just 80 years ago to 
end slavery, would be a party to so ignoble a 
deal. If President Roosevelt were in robust 
health, it is more than likely that he would 
have had the physical and moral strength 
to refuse to sign the death warrants of the 
free nations of Europe. That it gnawed at 
his conscience is recalled by this statement 
made upon his return to our shores: . 

“I did not agree with all of it by any 
means.” 

It is dangerous to maintain that our Gov- 
ernment is bound by the Yalta decisions. 
In the light of all legal and moral concepts 
of justice and international law, they are 
absolutely illegal. That an aggressor nation 
Was permitted to sit in judgment upon its 
own acts of aggression while the victims 
were even barred from presenting their case, 
is without precedent in history. 

Through clever political manipulation, 
Stalin has usurped the leadership of the 
world. Encouraged by concessions from 
American statesmen, he has dictated as he 
willed from Moscow through Teheran and 
Yalta. 

The war was just a temporary military 
success. Our war aims have not been 
achieved. All the noble work begun by 
President Wilson was undone at Yalta. 
Nation after nation set free after the first 
world war has found itself enslaved after 
the second world war. The truth is that 
the security of America is now in the gravest 
of peril. 

One of the terrible errors committed at 
Yalta is the tragedy of Poland. Bereft not 
only of the territories which Russia seized 
during the partition of Poland in 1939 as 
Germany’s collaborator, Poland was also 
bereft of even any semblance of freedom, in 
what was left of that country, by the dis- 
missal of a genuinely democratic constitu- 
tional Polish Government in favor of an 
illegal Moscow-conceived puppet govern- 
ment. 

It is this Communist outfit that was 
formally recognized by the United States, 
pending the elections, slated for early spring 
but still not in sight. In fact, the leaders 
of Poland today are, for the most part, not 
Polish but Russian citizens. 

With the connivance of the usurpers, Rus- 


_ Sia has stripped Poland of the little machin- 


ery and other property that escaped the 
devastation of war. The country, for whose 
territorial integrity, England and France 
went to war, today lies prostrate, a fourth of 
her population destroyed, 6,000,000 children 
facing starvation and others being pushed 
from pillar to post by the lawless elements 
in control with the help of Red army 
bayonets. 

As a result millions of loyal Poles in exile 
are afraid to come home to this land of terror. 

The Polish soldiers, who fought for the 
freedom of all nations, including that of 
America, prefer to go anywhere than to 
Poland, although that is where their heart is. 

Thus the world is treated to the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of having an army that 
fought and bled for the liberation of its 
native land denied the precious freedom for 
which it sacrificed so much. 

In view of Poland’s tragic plight, the Polish 
American Congress, respectfully submits to 
you the following conclusions: 

(1) Under present circumstances, free and 
democratic elections are inconceivable in a 
country which has ceased to be independent. 
Free elections will only be possible when the 
last Russian soldier leaves Poland and the 
Quisling regime is recalled to Russia. 
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(2) The so-called Warsaw Government 
has not fulfilled the conditions upon which 
it was recognized. It was this failure to 
abide by its pledges that prompted the 
United States to withhold credits to Poland, 
We urge you, therefore, to take into consid. 
eration the necessity for the withdrawal of 
American recognition from the Warsaw pup- 
pet government, and the restoration of dip. 
lomatic status to the legal Polish Govern. 
meant now in exile in London, until the 
Polish people, through honest and unfet- 
tered elections held under strict allied con- 
trol, can freely express themselves as to their 
choice of a new constitutional! government. 

(3) We call upon you to prevail upon the 
English Government to suspend the proposed 
demobilization of the Polish Army units 
until conditions, both in Europe and Poland, 
will enable them to return to a free and 
democratic Poland. 

(4) In the event that England carries out 
its threat of demobilization, the homeless 
Polish soldiers are entitled to our help if only 
in consideration of the services rendered by 
them to the common cause of freedom. In 
view of America’s responsibility for the 
debacle at Yalta, which puts these Polish 
heroes in the awkward position they are, our 
country should either offer them a tempo- 
rary haven or else permit them to serve as a 
complete Polish unit in occupied Europe 
under the flag of the United States. 

(5) The Yalta decisions, made without the 
knowledge or consent of Congress or the 
American people and in direct contradiction 
to the Constitution of the United States, are 
not binding upon the United States Govern- 
ment. The American Constitution grants no 
one the right to sell friendly nations into 
slavery or to give away other people's lands. 

(6) Moreover, the Soviet Union’s failure to 
live up to all the pledges of Yalta frees the 
United States from eny legal or moral obliga- 
tion to abide by them. It is a maximum of 
law that the failure to perform any part of 
an agreement automatically vitiates the 
entire agreement. 

(7) The repudiation of the Yalta commit- 
ments, followed by the institution of reme- 
dial measures, would be the first constructive 
step toward the restoration of allied Europe 
to its prewar status. 

(8) The moral and political recovery of 
Europe depends upon the elimination of 
aggression where it began—in Poland. 

(9) In the interest of world peace, we urge 
you to press openly and vigorously for the 
immediate removal of Soviet troops, puppet 
governments, and secret police from Poland 
and all Soviet occupied countries. 

(10) No nation, no matter how big, should 
be exempt from obedience to moral laws. 

For the Polish American Congress: 

CuarRLES RozMarkEK, President. 


Following that appeal to Secretary of 
State Byrnes, the Polish American Con- 
gress addressed a letter to Mr. Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, executive director of 
UNRRA. 

After pointing out the tragic plight of 
250,000 destitute Poles—who are now in 
Germany, exclusive of the Russian zone— 
President Rozmarek appealed to UNRRA 
to reconsider its decision to deny the sup- 
port of UNRRA tr Poles who refuse to be 
repatriated. 

Mr. Rozmarek asked that a committee 
of Americans, social workers, sociologists, 
and experts, flanked by a group of Amer- 
icans of Polish descent who command 
the Polish language and who are ac- 
quainted with the political ramifications 
that exist, shoul¢é be named to work with 
UNRRA in thoroughly investigating this 
whole unhappy story and render an 
unbiased report. 

The pleas of hundreds of thousands of 
unhappy Poles, many of whom fought 








valiantly alongside the rest of the United 
Nations, are crying out for attention. 

If the high principles and declarations 
of the United Nations pronounced at 
Washington on January 1, 1942, mean 
what they say, then our Government 
must lend a willing ear to these appeals. 
We must see that the aid of UNRRA is 
not denied to these starving people for 
whom it was intended. Further than 
that we must exert our continuec efforts 
until the day when liberty and freedom 
come again to the people of Poland. 

Mr. Rozmarek’s letter to UNRRA fol- 
lows: 

JuLY 9, 1946. 
Hon. FiorELLO H, LAGUARDIA, 
Executive Director of UNRRA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: From a dispatch to the New York 
Times we learn with deep apprehension that 
Lt. Gen, Sir Frederick Morgan has issued in- 
structions regarding the rescreening of 714,- 
187 displaced persons now under the care 
of UNRRA. 

It is reported that nationals of the United 
Nations except persecuted persons, who re- 
fuse to be repatriated will lose the support 
offered them at present by UNRRA. 

The report printed in the New York Times 
July 1, states: “This final category would ap- 
pear to cover more than 200,000 Poles, a 
majority of whom are Catholics.” Selected 
delegations are being sent to Poland, where 
they are being properly indoctrinated and 
intimidated After their return from Poland, 
they are set to exert another kind of propa- 
ganda on the displaced persons. 

The new regulation violates not only pre- 
vious policies set forth by UNRRA but also 
violates every principle of morality and jus- 
tice. 

It is not necessary to repeat at this time 
that Poland was the first to fight, nor to 
enumerate the contributions made by the 
Poles in our common war against the ene- 
mies of democracy. 

It is evident that the Polish problem in 
the American and British zones of occupa- 
tion is being treated with surprising indif- 
ference. It seems to us that it is high time 
that a group of Americans of Polish descent 
be appointed for a thorough investigation 
and asked to report to UNRRA, to our Gov- 
ernment and to our people on the situation 
in which 250,000 Poles find themselves at 
present in Germany, exclusive of the Rus- 
sian zone, 

A committee composed of American social 
workers, sociologists, and experts, together 
with a group of Americans of Polish descent 
who command the Polish language and who 
are familiar with the psychological back- 
ground of the Poles and know the political 
ramifications now so acute in disturbing the 
picture, should be assisted by the authorities 
of UNRRA and by our Government through 
the military administration there, in gather- 
ing all available facts. A thorough un- 
biased report with an analysis of all factors 
involved, with eventual recommendations, 
would be of great importance and of assist- 
ance to you. 

The Polish American Congress will be 
pleased to submit further suggestions to- 
gether with a list of names of Americans of 
Polish descent who are best qualified to serve 
in such capacity. 

The fate of 250,000 destitute people con- 
Stitutes a major problem. 

The Polish group merits special attention 
and understanding. Their fate must be 
completely detached from present political 
currents both Polish and international. It 
is a human interest problem that admits 
only one bias, namely, humanity and friend- 
Ship, understanding, and a feeling of moral 


responsibility for their unhappy lot and their 
future, 
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“With this letter I simply desire to interest 
you in this matter hoping that you will give 
it further thought and consideration. 

I shall be at your service, at your call, to 
discuss with you this problem in detail, 
should you be inclined to act on our re- 
quest. 

Respectfully yours, 

CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish American Congress, 
Ine. 





Independence Day Address by William 
E. Leahy and Poem by John Clagett 
Proctor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered on July 4, 1946, by William E. 
Leahy, director of selective service for 
the District of Columbia, before the Old- 
est Inhabitants of the District of Colum- 
bia, and an original poem by John Clag- 
ett Proctor, which was read at the same 
occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
and poem were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM E. LEAHY, SELECTIVE SERV- 
ICE DIRECTOR OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


It is a pleasure, indeed, to address the 
Society of the Oldest Inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia upon this the occasion of 
their annual celebration of the Fourth of 
July. I hope the time may never come when 
this Society of the Oldest Inhabitants of the 
Capital, City of our Nation shall fail to cele- 
brate this day. It has always stood out in 
the history of our country as sacred, as the 
birthday of our independence. It has stood 
out, too, among the nations of the world as 
one date which can never be erased from 
the memorial of tremendous human events; 
as a beacon date, upon which an enraged 
and an embattled people set down in defini- 
tive terms their formal] declaration to be free, 
and then boldly specified the reasons they 
assigned for that resolute and that revolu- 
tionary determination. 

No single act by any other people or na- 
tion has ever produced upon the history of 
the world such a profound and such a bene- 
ficial result. That declaration by the Thir- 
teen Colonies of their independence was 
made solemnly and eloquently and only 
after matured and considered deliberation. 
Not one of the actors in that historic drama 
could possibly have foreseen the stupendous 
potentialities which inhered in the action 
they had just proposed. Conceding their 
exceptional ability and the essentially sur- 
passing capacity of those engaged in the 
venture, granting to them qualities of superb 
and exemplary leadership, unequaled as con- 
temporaneously existing before or since 
among the English speaking peoples of the 
earth, there still appears no satisfying expla- 
nation for their transcendent vision and re- 
straint, for the supernal inspiration which 
they breathed into the concept of their pro- 
jected experiment, save in the assistance 
which they must have received from the 
God upon whom they called for help and in 
whose guidance they so confidently placed 
their trust. 

Occasionally, very occasionally, the tide of 
time summons up from infinity and casts 
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upon the shores of some state or people a 
collective group of superior minds, extended 
in the wide horizon of their comprehension 
and incomparable in their broad grasp of 
vast and enormous problems. Occasionally, 
too, but only occasionally, the same kindly 
providence, which shapes the destinies of 
nations, in the abundance of its beneficence 
and wisdom, infuses into the souls of such a 
collective group a genuine passion for true 
patriotism and unselfish leadership, which 
eschews politics and, driving forward for the 
good of all, puts that good above self-inter- 
est and, so, unselfishly creates for man an 
era of good will on earth. 

Of such was that coterie of men who guided 
the Colonies in those early days, when the 
liberty which they had so earnestly devised 
in theory as the goal of their prodigious am- 
bition developed in fact to fruition and 
achievement only after years of bloodshed 
and sorrow. They knew the worth of liberty 
because they had lived in the hardship of 
its denial. They knew what freedom meant 
because they had experienced the sting of 
its deprivation. They knew the reality of 
spiritual value. Further living in servile sub- 
jection to the arbitrary will and under the 
capricious mandates of a foreign prince was 
intolerable to them. 

They were men of intense realism. They 
were irrepressible individualists. They had to 
pe. Whatever security they enjoyed, even to 
the right to live at all, they had wrung from 
primeval forests in the log cabin of the 
settler pioneer and in fields which had never 
felt the touch of cultivation before. They 
maintained that security against the Indian, 
the elements. and enemies contending 
against them for supremacy and power. 
They knew what security meant to life and 
to person. They knew, too, what the right 
to own property meant and to be safe in its 
possession. They learned that knowledge in 
the inexorable experience of acquisition in 
the first instance and the necessity for con- 
tinuous struggle to preserve it thereafter. 

Worth then was measured by willingness 
to work and one’s industry in the community 
where he lived. The population was rural. 
Excessive or intensive urbanization was un- 
known. Salvation lay in one’s personal, in- 
dividual ingenuity to make himself self- 
sufficient, qualifiedly at least, and in his 
aptitude to solve personally the accustomed 
difficulties which beset him at every hand. 
No mass or government aid sapped the 
strength of his persistent individuality. He 
did not expect it. He had never thought of 
asking for it. He believed himself best gov- 
erned when he was least governed. He would 
have considered government proffers of as- 
sistance generally in the ordinary problems 
of his every-day life an affront to his sturdy 
self-reliance and his justifiably personal 
pride. He desired and asked most that he be 
let alor.e; to work out his own life and master 
his own adversities. Of his government he 
sought only the protection and guaranty of 
those rights to life, property, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness within the law which 
are so fundamental and inalienable to any 
man worthy of the name and in any station 
that, to attain them, he will suffer any hard- 
ship and, to maintain them against aggres- 
sion, he will gladly die, in preference to their 
surrender or destruction. Such were the 
grass roots from which grew that generation 
of stalwart patriots who rang the bell in 
Philadelphia that first July the 4th, rang 
it till ‘ts resonant voice grew hoarse, when 
its resounding shell finally cracked under the 
repeated impact of its clanging tongue, de- 
fiantly proclaiming to the world that decla- 
ration of their independence. Out of such 
loins came that group of men who pro- 
nounced the death sentence forever upon 
foreign rule in these United States of 
America. 

At no other time or place in 
chronicles can one find leadership of 
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quality which existed then in the Colonies. 
There was a minimum, surprisingly so, of 
emotional motivation in its exercise. Its 
action was detached, objective, and deliber- 
ate. The very coldness of the cutting and 
incisive resolution of that leadership should 
have warned the imperial British Govern- 
ment of the invincibility of the movement 
which it saw that leadership had just set on 
foot. It was not, as some chose to style it, 
the spasmodic outburst of hotheaded revolt 
on the part of a scattered few. Neither was 
that leadership the obtrusive, tumid, preten- 
tious demagoguery of blatant political adven- 
turers whose zeal would subside to disap- 
pearance before a regiment of lobster backs 
or the <hreat of royal condemnation. It was 
an unrelenting, unremitting leadership, 
aroused and dynamic in a mighty, powerful, 
overwhelming cause. It was a leadership of 
stark conviction in the rectitude and justice 
of that cause. It was a leadership of resigna- 
tion even to the loss of all earthly possessions 
owned and of life itself, if the need should 
so arise, with every danger carefully and 
intelligently appraised and with no delusions 
as to ease in attaining the victory which all 
knew must be won. It was the leadership 
of willing sacrifice and incessant toil; of vigor 
in prosecuting the war against discourage- 
ment and threatening defeat; of constant, 
unfailing, untiring, and indefatigable energy; 
always alert, never despairing. It was the 
most magnificent exhibition of uncompro- 
mising leadership in an inspired and inspir- 
ing spiritual cause that human history has 
ever known or that heaven in its mercy has 
ever bestowed upon any nation the right to 
boast of. It was the leadership of ideal pa- 
triotism. And it gave to the world the stim- 
ulating example of what man can do when 
man is made free; of what heights he can 
reach when untrammeled by subjection to 
injustice and unhampered by the bizarre 
theories of the charlatan, the despotism of 
the tyrant and the dictator, or the doctri- 
naire pronouncements of the dreamer and 
the fanatic. It put into the bread on the 
table of the family of nations a new leaven. 
It vitalized an old and imperious philosophy 
of colonization and exploitation of man with 
a new and astonishing principle. It ener- 
gized succeeding generations to a better 
realization of that convincing impulse which 
had animated and cemented the united front 
of the Colonies. It was always a pillar of 
fire at night and a cloud by day to all the 
colonists, especially in the hours of their 
darkest depression. To them it was the trust 
of their faith anc the faith of their trust. 
It produced the surpassing greatness and the 
imposing majesty of Washington. It made 
immortal that heroic resistance on top of the 
gently rising slopes of Bunker Hill, when 
untrained farmers performed that feat which 


none believed possible of them, when, with. 


their powder and shot used up, they stood on 
the fire step to slug it out with musket butt 
against the bayonets of the finest troops Eng- 
land could send into battle. Somehow it 
covered bloody feet with leather and clothed 
half-frozen bodies. Somehow it fed half- 
starved recruits and saw through and pre- 
vented disaster in that terrible winter at 
Valley Forge. It nursed back to complacency 
the ominous mutiny of 1781. It marched 
tired and ragged and weary regiments over 
thousands of miles, through mud and 
swamps and heat and cold, until finally at 
Yorktown, in an irresistible resurgence of the 
sanctity of their crusade, it led to victory a 
triumphant army along the parade ground of 
eternal glory. 

And then when maladjustment followed 
victory, when inexperience in the ways of 
union and unitec action flamed into inter- 
state jealousies and commercial feuds, when 
the full fruit .f their struggle was threat- 
ened in loss to those who had endured s0 
much to attain it, that leadership went to 
work again. Again it brought itself to bear 
upon the vexing problems which in peace 


were tearing apart that unity of the colonies 
which had been their preservation during the 
war. It threw its whole weight against those ~ 
problems; and against that weight those 
problems first bent and then broke. And 
out of the silence and the secrecy of the 
Constitutional Convention, out of its genius 
and its devotion to country, out of the con- 
summate mass wisdom and the sterling, dis- 
interested patriotism of its delegates in rep- 
resentation, there came a new and totally 
different but a nobler con of human 
government than the world had ever known. 
That Convention gave to man the grandest 
instrument ever struck off at any one time 
by the hand of man. It gave to man the 
most perfect shield for his protection ever 
wrought by the mind of man, and for the 
protection of his fundamental liberties and 
his inalienable rights, so consistent with his 
appropriate dignity amd so conforming to 
the end for which he was created at all. It 
gave him a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. It gave him the 
Constitution of the United States. 

And now, as we foregather, let us take 
renewed strength from an examination of 
that leadership. Above us hover dark clouds 
heavily, of doubt, distress, and vexation. We, 
too, find ourselves harassed by the intricacies 
of readjustment which the complexities of a 
global war and its consequent disturbance 
have aggravated in the related complexities 
of our urban and industrial civilization. 
New ideologies are forging themselves in our 
country which cannot be reconciled with our 
Constitution or the soul of our Netion. Their 
adherents are vocal and busy. They en- 
trench upon fanaticism. The success cf their 
accomplishment lies much in the unrest of 
which they take great advantags and in prej- 
udices which they raise and upon which they 
thrive. These ideologies are so foreign to our 
traditions and our ways of life that their 
teachings are inherently unacceptable. The 
opposition is diametric. The combat is 
mortal. Both cannot exist together. Orie or 
the other must fall. Those who profess be- 
lief in these ideologies and allegiance to their 
doctrines have a right to their belief and 
their allegiance. Our Constitution has 
pledged to them the freedom of speech; and 
so they may proclaim publicly their convic- 
tions and attempt by persuasion to win to 
themselves and away from the grandeur of 
our traditions the hearts and the minds of 
our people. These ideologies deny to others 
that same right. But we in this country who 
cannot and will never accept their teachings 
have an equal right to speex. Nay, we have 
a consuming and unescapable obligation as 
American citizens to speak, and strongly, and 
now, and persistently, and continually against 
the advocates of any and every dogma and 
theory, economic or governmental, who ap- 
peal loudly to the rights we readily secure 
to them only maliciously to destroy those 
very rights once they achieve power. 

As Americans our duty is constant. {[t is 
clear. While we have an ounce of strength 
left in the framework of our flesh and blood 
to resist, we must resist, powerfully and 
alertly, every proposition to our fellow citi- 
zens which employs deceit and hypocrisy and 
falsehood as artifices in order ultimately 
and purposely to strike down and destroy 
those magnificent pillars in the temple of 
our governmental structure which sustain 
the roof of freedom and liberty over our 
heads. No inalienable human right or funda- 
mental guaranty of our liberties which we 
won only after years of indescribable strug- 
gle shall be swapped off or lost to us in 
trade for a promised economic advantage. 
We know that ills exist. We feel them. We 
don’t like them. We want to be rid of 
them. We know, too, they are phazes, grow- 
ing pains in the process of readjustment to 
economic stability in a world which has been 
torn asunder by a total fratricidal war in 
the family of so-called civilized nations. 
But we will take care of those ills in our 
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own Anglo-Saxon way, as we have always 
done, as free men in a free country. And 
no alien philosophies of government or eco- 
nomics which have produced nothing but 
constant and recufring revolutions through 
the centuries will be made acceptable as a 
choice elixir or cure-all electuary for our 
present complaints. With most of the na- 
tions of the world still weak on their feet 
and with their bones and ribs stil] showing 
through the skin in the stark starvation of 
their peoples, with their bodies without 
clothes enough even to cover their nakedness 
let alone to keep them warm, it appears rath. 
er an tronic time for-anyone to square away 
for present domination of our cherished 
traditions unless he is prepared to hit be- 
low the belt. We must let this t2 known and 
without qualification. The civilization and 
the government which did more to save 
whatever is left of this world as a decent 
Place to live in at all was our civilization 
and our Government, the civilization and 
the Government of the United States of 
America. And we are going to analyze and 
check carefully any alien chaffering in the 
market place of the world for such precious 
merchandise as our fundamental and in- 
alienable rights, as we conceived them and 
fought for them, to see to it that the bar- 
gain offcred for their surrender and destruc- 
tion does not run foul of Anglo-Saxon no- 
tions of false weights and measures. It js 
time for all of us Americans to remember that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. It 
- ar for us all just to quit letting George 

No more appropriate text could be quoted 
today thar an entry made by Major General 
Heath in his diary which I will conclude by 
reading. He made it when the liberties we 
have enjoyed so long that perhaps their 
blessings are not fully appreciated were hang- 
ing in an uncertain balance. The emotion 
which pierced his heart spontaneously burst 
forth in the language which he wrote: 

“November 25, 1779: The troops were mov- 
ing to their different places of cantonment: 
many of the soldiers (as fine men as ever 
stood in shoes) were marched barefooted over 
the hard frozen ground, and with an as- 
tonishing patience. Remember these things, 
ye Americans, in future times!” 


IF WE JUST COULD HAVE BEEN THERE 
(By John Clagett Proctor) 
I would like to have been present— 
O, what an inspiration! 
At the birth of this Republic— 
The founding of our Nation; 
To have heard that wondrous motion 
Made by Richard Henry Lee: 
“That these United Colonies 
Ought to indepercent be.” 


I would like to have been present, 
To have heard read the report 
Of that eminent committee, 
In plain words, none could.distort; 
Composed of men like Jefferson, 
Franklin, Sherman, Livingston, 
John Adams—all dey endable— 
Patriotic—ev'ry one. 


I would like to have Seen present, 
At that wonderful event, 
To have listened to the speakers 
And have heard the argument, 
To have joined the rejoicing 
When the verdict was announced— 
Passed by overwhelming numbers, 
Most decisive and pronounced. 


I would like to have been present, 
I would like to have been there, 
When they signed the Declaration— 
Document beyond compare! 
To have noted the expressions 
Of those celebrated men, 
Caring naught for consequences 
As each took in hand the pen. 











I would like to have been present, 
To have heard them call the roll, 
See them sign that sacred parchment— 
Now the world’s most famous scroll! 
To have heard the comments offered 
As each autographed his name, 
That either meant that they might hang 
Or have immortal fame. 


I would like to have Leen present, 

And have seen the crowd outside, 
Who most anxiously awaited 

What the Congress would decide— 
The intense, suppressed emotion, 

Which each one must have betrayed, 
Wondering if final action, 

After all, would be delayed. 


I would like to have been present, 
And have heard the bell proclaim 
Liberty for all our country, 
In the Great Jehovah’s name; 
How really great it must have been, 
With the throng in ecstasy— 
Enraptured by the gladsome news, 
That America was free! 


I would like to have been present, 
To have helped to swell the din, 
That was made by our forefathers 
When they ushered freedom in; 
‘Twould have been worth all] the millions— 
All the wealth stored everywhere, 
If we all could have been present— 
If we just could have been there! 


Read at the meeting of the Association of 
the Oldest Inhabitants, July 4, 1946. 





The OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MCRSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Let’s Not Destroy Our Bounty,” 
published in the Denver Post of July 11, 
1946, and written by the editor, Palmer 
Hoyt. I hope the conferees on the OPA 
legislation will consider the editorial 
before they reach a final decision. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LET’S NOT DESTROY OUR BOUNTY 


The Department of Agriculture warns con- 
sumers: “Eat meat while you can get it. 
There will be plenty now for a few weeks, but 
it won't last.” And it looks as though meat- 
hungry America is going on a costly carnivo- 
rous binge. If we awaken with a hang-over a 
couple of months hence we can blame it on 
contradiction of the oracles. 

No one may gainsay that the oracles were 
confusing. We had, on the one side, Ches- 
ter Bowles predicting that if OPA were scut- 
tled there would be a short-lived period of 
Plenty, with meat at skyrocketed prices. 
On the other side, we had spokesmen of the 
cattle and meat industry assuring us that, 
with the end of OPA, the meat supply would 
return to normal at prices somewhere between 
the fictitious ceilings and the then-prevailing 
black-market figure. 

But Wednesday we cast aside the crystal 
ball, for the future was upon us. It came in 
the shape of a Chicago stockyard quotation 
on beef—$23 a hundred pounds, the highest 
in history, with the probability that it might 
Soon go to $30. A trader said: 
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“There is nothing in sight to stop it. 
These current high receipts will peter out be- 
fore long. Mostly they’re stock which have 
been held back for the last couple of months 
in expectation of higher prices. When 
they’re gone—hang onto your hats!” 

Alarming as current teef quotations are, 
refiected in prices of $1 and more a pound for 
meat in the Denver retail market. even more 
serious is the specter of severe shortage this 
fall and winter when the present splurge is 
over. . 

The American Meat Institute and spokes- 
men of the cattle industry have argued that 
with removal of OPA controls prices would 
spurt temporarily bvt would return to rea- 
sonable levels as supply increased in normal 
channels. The whole logic of this argument 
depended on the supply factor. 

Now, there is great doubt that adequate 
supply can be attained. This dotbt is ex- 
pressed not only by the Department of Agri- 
culture, but by stockyard traders who have a 
sharp knowledge of such market factors. 

The implication that without controls 
meat will remain at present inflated prices or 
higher is shocking to consumers. It raises 
serious questions as to the wisdom of the 
Senate’s action Tuesday in exempting meat 
from the bill to resurrect OP... 

Since this continuing shortage of meat 
is the nub of the entire situation, it is well 
to mention a matter which has received too 
little consideration—the cereal policy of the 
Truman administration and, in particular, 
the exporting of great quantities of grain 
abroad, to the detriment of our domestic 
welfare. 

This is a subject confused by humanitar- 
jan emotion. But, let us make this clear: 
What is to be criticized is not the succor of 
starving people, rather it is the ill-advised 
impairment of our own national economy. 

We Americans are a nation of flesh-eaters. 
Grain is essential to the production of cattle 
and poultry. The conscription of a great 
portion of our wheat and corn for export to 
Europe and Asia has worked inevitably to cut 
down the supply of meat, poultry, and eggs 
essential to our diet. 

Beyond the immediate picture, the short- 
age of grain resulting from our foreign relief 
policy has meant the uneconomical market- 
ing of unfattened cattle; it has meant the 
butchering of breeding stock and of dairy 
herds for which feed was inadequate; it has 
meant the slaughter of our poultry flocks. 

In the light of this immediate impairment 
of the national diet and more especially of 

long-range effects on our husbandry, one 
must wonder if the cereal policy has been 
well considered. The shortage of meat and 
poultry which seems inevitable this fall and 
winter may at last bring this issue to a head. 
By then, however, it may well be too late. 
The time to reconsider is now while we still 
have our rich grain harvest. ‘ 

Let us recognize that our agricultural econ- 
omy is an integrated whole; that it cannot be 
disrupted in any element without creating 
serious unbalances, as in the meat crisis. 

Let us share our bounty, but let us not de- 
stroy it. 





Resolution 
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OFr 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr.SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution: 
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Whereas the administration in Washington 
has for 10 long years made a political foot- 
ball of social security, and with false propa- 
ganda deceived the people into believing this 
problem is solved; and 

Whereas hunger does not wait while elec- 
tions are won or lost, and people are suffer- 
ing under the present wholly inadequate 
system; and 

Whereas the funds set aside for this pur- 
pose have been expended in building up a 
gigantic bureaucracy at the expense of the 
needy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Townsend Clubs of Kalamazoo, Mich., go on 
record. as demanding that a real social-secu- 
rity program be enacted immediately for all 
citizens incapable of earning a living be- 
cause of ill health; all citizen mothers with 
dependent children; all citizens who have 
reached the age of 60 years; all this is a 
matter of right and without a degrading 
“means” test; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Representatives in Con- 
gress be notified of our demands and that 
this program be a national insurance pro- 
gram to be administered by the National 
Government. 

STARR FENNFR, 
President, Kalamazoo Townsend Club No. 1. 
Laura HEss, 
President, Kalamazoo Townsend Club No. 9. 
Roy VANDENBERG, 
President, Kalamazoo Townsend Club No. 4. 
KaLaMAzoo, MICH., July 15, 1946. 





Political Ethics and Liberalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD an address en- 
titled “Political Ethics and Liberalism,” 
delivered by me on June 30 before the 
Cleveland Park Congregational Church, 
of Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, filling a pulpit is 
somewhat out of the ordinary for me, espe- 
cially since I have become a politician, al- 
though when a member of the University 
faculty I occasionally spoke at a church 
service. I have been somewhat hesitant 
about doing it since I have been in politics, 
because I am aware of the fact that poli- 
ticians are subject to suspicion and ques- 
tioning as far as their motives are concerned 
when they make speeches on religious sub- 
jects. I think that is a very sad commen- 
tary but nevertheless a true one. 

I as one politician take my religious cbli- 
gations too seriously to want to do anything 
which would refiect upon any pulpit in 
which I appear. However, on this occasion 
I am very happy to be with you because my 
subject is sufficiently close to politics to re- 
lieve me of any charge that I am seeking to 
discuss a religious issue for political pur- 
poses. What I propose to do is to discuss a 
political issue from the standpoint of its 
religious implications. Thus, I have chosen 
as my subject Political Ethics and Liberalism. 

The other morning during breakfast with 
my family, I was telling them about this 
church-speaking assignment whereupon my 
little 10-year-old daughter, Amy, looked up 
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’ at me with a twinkle in her eye and said, 
“Daddy, does preaching go along with politics 
too?” Apparently, she too, even at her age, 
has caught the public notion that religion 
and politics should not be mixed. 

On the other hand, I happen to share the 
view that there is a need for more religion in 
politics and less politics in religion. I be- 
lieve that under our form of government it 
is very much to be desired that the church 
and the state be kept separate. However, I 
also believe just as strongly that the spiritual 
values of Christian ethics and political ethics 
should be considered as being absolutely 
inseparable. 

I was quite surprised a few weeks ago 
about the reactions which I received from 
a speech I made on the floor of the Senate 
in connection with the debate on the mini- 
mum-wage bill. I discussed the desirability 
of establishing by law a decent minimum 
wage from the standpoint of the spiritual 
values inherent in the issue. My speech 
for a minimum wage was given under the 
general text, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” I endeavored in that speech to 
point out the very close relationship between 
spiritual values and the economic problems 
facing our country. The reactions to the 
speech in and out of the Senate were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Many Senators came 
to me and expressed complete approval of the 
approach which I had made to the problem 
and also expressed the wish that more social 
and economic issues, when discussed on the 
floor of the Senate, would be discussed from 
the standpoint of the principles of the social 
and Christian ethics involved in them. 

The most interesting reaction came from 
the church periodicals in the country. Many 
of the church periodicals gave a great deal 
of attention to the speech including editori- 
als on it and the reprinting of substantial 
excerpts from it. I think it is very inter- 
esting that such a speech should receive that 
type of attention from the church periodi- 
cals. Why did they pay attention to it? 
Was it because of the contents of the speech? 
I doubt it. Rather, I think a very signifi- 
cant commentary is to be found in the inci- 
dent, namely, that the church periodicals 
recognized that it is a bit out of the ordi- 
nary that any social and economic issue in- 
volved in legislation should be discussed 
on the fioor of the United States Senate from 
the standpoint of its spiritual values and its 
ethical facets. 

Out of such incidents as that along with 
many other experiences which I am having 
in connection with my service in the Senate, 
I tell you frankly that there is a great need 
in the country for relating spiritual values to 
political ethics. 

I don’t intend to give you a definition of 
liberalism that will be satisfactory to each 
of you because I happen to be one who shares 
the view that liberalism cannot be defined 
except in terms of specific issues. Neither 
can liberalism be defined or applied in Ameri- 
can political life except in terms of its rela- 
tion to political ethics. 

Let me put it this way: One of the objec- 
tives, for example, of a liberal government 

.is to protect the economic weak from the 
exploitation of the economic strong and to 
ao it within a private-property economy. 
That type of definition is similar to the one 
which Lincoln used when he pointed out 
that one of the purposes of government is 
to promote the “greatest good for the greatest 
number” and to do it within the framework 
of our American economic system. When 
we take that approach to the definition of 
liberalism, then we must think in terms of 
specific issues and test our liberalism by our 
votes on those issues. 

The liberal fights abusive power and he 
fights transgressions upon basic rights and 
freedoms which are guaranteed to us in the 
American Bill of Rights, whether those abuses 
are practiced by labor or by employers or by 
any other pressure group within our country. 


We have in public life today some men 
who profess to be liberals who are saying in 
public speeches these days that those of us 
who stand for great pieces of social and eco- 
nomic legislation which seek to protect the 
economic weak from the exploitation of the 
economic strong are not liberals at all, that 
we are authoritarians. I want to point out 
that, of course, one cannot protect these 
basic freedoms and liberties to which I have 
alluded unless one does it in terms of specific 
legislation. 

When I say that liberalism can be defined 
only in terms of specific issues I call atten- 
tion to the great revolution that is taking 
place throughout the world today in the 
thinking of men and women. All the gov- 
ernments, including our Government of 
democracy, are being tested by the peoples 
of the world, according to the test of whether 
or not those governments practice their pro- 
fessed principles of political ethics. Our 
Government is being scrutinized not only by 
many minority groups within our land but 
by the people of many races the globe around 
from the standpoint of the well-known dif- 
ferences between the promises set forth in 
our Bill of Rights insofar as protecting the 
dignity and the rights of the individual are 
concerned, and the practices of our Govern- 
ment in effectuating those rights. Too many 
of our officials of Government, too many of 
of our politicians, have records which show 
a marked difference between talk and prac- 
tice. Too many of them in talk profess to 
support sound principles of political ethics 
but in administration and votes demonstrate 
a political hypocrisy. 

In the struggle and conflicts between and 
among the various political ideologies which 
today characterize the revolution in the 
thinking of men and women throughout 
the world we should never lose sight of the 
fact in this country that the strength of 
American democracy is to be found primarily 
in the fact that our Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights are premised upon the superi- 
ority of the individual to the state, the im- 
portance of the dignity of the individual 
above the state and the right of the indi- 
vidual to the pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness without doraination by the state. 

Or to put it another way, our form of 
government has been devised for the pur- 
pose of attaining the political ideal of having 
the state function as the servant of the 
people and not its master. That principle 
of individual liberty is being challenged 
throughout the world today. It is being 
challenged in America. If it is to survive, 
and I say it must survive no matter what 
sacrifices we may be called upon to make 
in order to save it; but if it is to survive, 
we must bring about the union of the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution and our practices 
in carrying out those principles. We must 
substitute a union of political and Christian 
ethics for the political hypocrisies that char- 
acterize the record of so many politicians. 
On this point I wish to call your attention 
to the great teaching of Rousseau when he 
said, “Those who would treat politics and 
morality apart will never understand the one 
or the other.” On the basis of my observa- 
tion of men in high political positions in 
this country, I am frank to say that there 
is too great a tendency in America in this 
dark hour of our history for politicians to 
try to separate politics and morality. 

Permit me to quote one more little jewel 
of thought—at least I consider it a very 
precious thought. I refer to that historic 
sentence in President Hayes’ inaugural ad- 
dress when he said, “He serves his party best 
who serves the country best.” 

The quotations from Rousseau and Hayes 
are not only great statements of political 
ethics—they enunciate great principles of 
statesmanship. I think that if we are to 
solve the many conflicting problems that 
are plaguing us these days we must return 
to basic ethical principles. However, that is 
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much easier said than done. Part of the 
difficulty is to be found in the psychological} 
escapes from reality being indulged in by so 
many of our citizens. If we are to remain 
a free people, if we are to live up to the 
liberal principles to which the dignity of the 
individual is entitled under our free goy. 
ernment then we, as a people, must be more 
willing to support those principles when we 
find them maintained in the record of any of 
our politicians. 

You cannot escape your responsibilities 
as voters because in a very real sense you are 
the government. You cannot escape those 
responsibilities, either by wishful thinking, 
which is one of the escape mechanisms so 
predominant in public opinion today, nor by 
passing the buck to your politicians. These 
two great American psychological pastimes, 
of wishful thinking and passing the buck, 
must be laid aside by the individual citizen. 
These are times which call upon us for sacri- 
fices as great as many of the sacrifices made 
during the war. Unless we are willing to 
make those sacrifices, unless we are willing 
to subordinate our selfish economic inter- 
ests as individuals to the greater interest of 
the general welfare, we are headed right into 
some very serious political storms in this 
country. 

To understand my point of view of the 
responsibility of the individual citizens to 
his government I wish to put it this way: 
It is important that the American people 
recognize that our form of government can 
protect their rights only so long as they 
keep it strong and effective. Representative 
government is not a machine that works 
automatically. It is but a set of rules and 
principles which the people, by their own 
consent, have decreed shall be binding upon 
their own conduct. These principles can- 
not work unless they are administered by 
men and women responsive to the will of 
the voters who elected them. If the people 
relax their vigilance, they may lose the 
fruits of democracy which promote the 
greatest good for the greatest number with- 
in the framework of our private-property 
economy. 

I would like to emphasize this point in 
making this speech to you as free citizens. 
This Government is yours and what is made 
ofitisupto you Ina very real sense you are 
the Government and what happens in your 
Government on an ethical plane is going to 
be determined in the last analysis largely 
by your standards of political ethics and not 
by the ethics alone of the politicians whom 
you elect to office. I like to think of this 
last-mentioned observation in connection 
with a comment which a very wise lawyer, 
now dead, but at the time of the incident 
which I shall refer to, one of the most revered 
members of the Oregon bar, made to me. 

I remember that I was at an Oregon State 
Bar Convention and was concerning myself 
with the contents of a report on unethical 
practice of the law. As you know we have in 
the legal profession, as in every other pro- 
fession—in fact as in every organization of 
human beings—those who do not always live 
up to a high standard of ethics. In my con- 
versation with this grand old man of the 
Oregon bar I was expressing the hope that 
we could proceed more rapidly than I thought 
We were proceeding at the time, in cleaning 
out of the bar those lawyers who were guilty 
of unethical conduct. With a twinkle in his 
eyes this wise old lawyer said to me, “Don’t 
forget, Wayne, there would never be a crooked 
lawyer if there were not crooked clients.” 
Of coufse, he did not mean to excuse un- 
ethical conduct within my profession but he 
did mean to point out an unanswerable truth. 

Thus with politics. There would not be 
any crooked politicians if 140,000,000 Ameri- 
can people would always recognize that po- 
litical ethics are of first importance in politi- 
cal leadership. Unfortunately, too many 
voters overlook questionable ethics on the 
part of politicians if those politicians serve 











well the selfish economic interests of the 
croup to which the voter belongs. I regret 
to have to say it but I am satisfied that the 
truth is that too many voters judge the Serv- 
ices of @ politician on the basis of the eco- 
nomic bacon that he is able to obtain for 
his State. That is not my conception of what 
is involved in representing the interests of 
my State and of my Nation in the Senate 
of the United States. 

When I refer to the great unrest that char- 
acterizes the people of the world today I 
would stress that basis to the unrest is the 
uncertainty and perplexity in the thinking of 
the people as to social values and ethical 
standards. Not only is time marching on but 
social movements too are marching on. The 
peoples of the world are going to march on 
with or without us and history will pass us 
by unless we in this country will rededicate 
ourselves to the great ethical standards basic 
in the protection of human rights as guar- 
anteed in our American Bill of Rights. This 
great social movement in the world will pass 
us by unless we keep in step with it. 


In what economic framework would I seek 


to accomplish the objectives of liberal gov- 
ernment? I insist that if it is to be done 
and at the same time protect the dignity and 
the rights of the individual it must be done 
within the framework of our private property 
economy. I insist further that this last part 
of my suggestion as to what I consider to be 
one of the most important objectives of a 
liberal representative government is just as 
important as the first part because in my 
judgment it marks the line of demarcation 
and distinction between political liberals, of 
which I am proud to classify myself as one, 
as contrasted, on the other hand, with polit- 
ical leftists. 

There are many followers of various schools 
of political ideology in this country who 
have much to say about protecting the eco- 
nomic weak from the exploitation of the 
economic strong but they propose to do it 
not through a private-property economy but 
through a State economy. There are many 
people in this country, particularly the polit- 
ical opponents of liberals, who would at- 
tempt to pin upon every political liberal the 
label of political leftist. I hope that none of 
you in this congregation will ever forget the 
great difference between the two. 

To the contrary the leftist does not recog- 
nize that the State would be the servant and 
not the master but he would make the State 
the master of the individual by seeking to 
use government as an instrumentality for dic- 
tating and regimenting the entire economy 
of the country irrespective of the effects of 
any given program upon the civil and prop- 
erty rights of the individual. 

One of the great tests of statesmanship 
today, as I see it, is to strike a balance be- 
tween toe little Government on the one hand 
and tco much Government on the other; to 
strike a balance which will protect the weak 
irom the strong and at the same time pre- 
serve the basic political, civil, and property 
rights of the individual. In striking that 
balance we cannot, at least we should not, 
ignore ethical and spiritual values because 
I venture the suggestion that whenever we 
take a political course of action that does not 
stem from the roots of healthy ethics that 
particuiar political piant will wither and die. 

As a teacher I used to carry on many dis- 
cussions with my students about the ethics 
of government, or, rather, the various types 
of political ethics which we see, from time to 
time, manifested by government officials. 
Many of my students expressed an ambition 
to eventually enter into politics. At that 
ume I had not the slightest idea I would 
ever be in politics so I am afraid I was a bit 
long on advice. 

However, among the various bits of advice 
which 1 used to give in those discussions I 
always emphasized one principle over and 
Over again. I used to insist on the point of 
view that if we are going to make democratic 
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government in this country really function 
in accordance with the Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights then our office holders should 
stand tor principle and not for reelection. 
By that I meant then, and mean now, that 
an officeholder should reach his decisions 
and cast his votes on the basis of the princi- 
ples and ethics involved in a given problem 
rather than on the basis of the relationship 
of his official action on a given issue to his 
chances for reelection. This is a pretty fun- 
damental principle if we are to make repre- 
sentative government attain its true objec- 
tives in this country. 

One cannot sit in a seat in the United 
States Senate and observe the functions of 
men in high office without being saddened, 
as I am, time and time again by men who 
demonstrate they are motivated more by a 
desire for reelection than by a desire to do 
the right thing by standing for principle. 
The fact that so many politicians so conduct 
themselves is not so much their fault as it is 
yours. I can prove it to you by just letting 
you read my mail. It is very disappointing 
to me to see how frequently voters are will- 
ing to ask their elected officials to vote for 
something because it will help the constitu- 


.€nt’s selfish interest although the request 


cannot be reconciled with the welfare of the 
genera! public. When I reply with a discus- 
sion of the principles involved I am fre- 
quently met with the criticism that I am 
too idealistic and that my primary job is to 
serve the economic interests of those who 
elected me to office. 

I am greatly surprised at how brazen some 
groups are in their demands for support of 
their economic wishes irrespective of the 
ethics involved. Their political pressure is 
tremendous but as far as I am concerned not 
effective. When I reply with the information 
that I shall vote contrary to their request I 
frequently receive letters that should arrive 
in asbestos envelopes. Usually their argu- 
ment is to this effect: “We supported you in 
the last election but we shall not support you 
next time unless such and such is the course 
of your conduct.” To such letters I reply, 
and there are many in Oregon who can pro- 
duce the written evidence, “My obligation 
as a Senator is to do what I told the voters 
of Oregon I would do before they sent me 
to the Senate, namely, exercise an independ- 
ence of judgment on the basis of facts and 
evidence as I find them on each issue and 
then be perfectly willing to tell you why I 
so voted; but never to yield to pressure.” I 
recognize that standing for such ethical prin- 
ciples may not be a good political course 
insofar as reelection is concerned. However, 
being politic is not one of my weaknesses. 
At least 1 have yet to hear a critic so accuse 
me. I am satisfied that if that criticism is 
ever made of me, with justification, evidence 
will then also exist that I will have lost sight 
of, or, at least have done «a little backslid- 
ing in regard to my conception of the stand- 
ards of political ethics which a man should 
live up to if he is to keep faith with the 
responsibilities and duties of his office. 

Yes; liberalism in politics, I think, is based 
on good ethics. It is synonymous with the 
rights and the dignity of the individual. 
It is premised upon great social values. It is 
intertwined with the principles and teach- 
ings of Christian ethics. I would point out 
that unless there is a greater recognition in 
American politics of the ethical and spiritual 
values to which I have alluded in this talk it 
is going to be more and more difficult to 
maintain our Republic on the basis of the 
principles of human rights as set forth in our 
Constitution. Those who favor the develop- 
ment of a stronger and stronger Govern- 
ment control over our economy are going to 
win out unless American citizens as indi- 
viduals insist upon statesmanship in this 
country based upon the social and ethical 
values for which I am pleading today. 

It is pure political hypocrisy for politicians 
to talk about political ethics unless they are 
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willing to demonstrate what they mean by 
them in relation to special pieces of legisla- 
tion. The main point that I want to stress 
this morning is that the political ethics of 
the political liberal can be observed and 
tested in the laboratory of American politi- 
cal science. I say that because the political 
liberal is not only a realist, but he is an objec- 
tivist. He is perfectly willing to stany up 
and be counted on social and economic issues. 
He is willing to practice as well as preach 
ethics. For the past year we have had be- 
fore us in the Senate a series of great social 
and economic issues. each one of which I have 
felt should be analyzed in accordance with its 
ethical implications as well as its social and 
economic implications. 

I shall pass over very quickly the ethics of 
the minimum-wage legislation. However, in 
passing over it I would point out to you that 
we cannot separate : ur economic obligations 
to society from our ethical obligations. 

Members of the Senate cannot justify prac- 
ticing their Christian ethics on Sunday and 
then on Monday voting against the legitimate 
rights of the individual as involved in such 
legislation. We should not overlook the fact 
that the rank and file of our people, the 
common men and women of America, are now 
collecting dividends on 170 years of free edu- 
cation in this country. They are enlightened 
to a degree of understanding about political, 
economic, and social problems not equalled 
by any other people on earth. Great num- 
bers of them are as well informed as the lead- 
ers of industry and business. Hence, as a 
stanch supporter of our private-property 
economy, I urge every businessman in Amer- 
ica to recognize that our people as a people 
are going to insist that their Government ful- 
fill its obligation in seeing to it that mini- 
mum standards are set up so as to assure 
a decent standard of living for all of our 
people. There is no escaping the sound 
ethics of a fair minimum-wage bill which 
seeks to provide a decent standard of living, 
that is, a standard of living of health and 
decency for all of our people rather than for 
just a privileged few. 

Please do not misunderstand me when I 
talk in terms of the social revolution that is 
going on in this country, as I am only talking 
in terms of that type of social revolution con- 
sonant with government by law and in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional objectives 
of democratic government. 

I would point out we can no more stem 
the tide of the march of free people insist- 
ing upon equality of economic opportunity 
and a decent standard of living for them- 
selves and their children than we can turn 
back the events of history itself. This great 
social demand for a fuller life and a more 
decent living is taking the form of an in- 
escapable social phenomenon. It is certain 
to manifest itself in political action and thus 
politicians motivated by reactionary selfish- 
ness, who are seeking to block saich social 
objectives by various political strategies, are 
certain, in due course of time, to be swept 
aside. Thus I say that if we, as a great Chris- 
tian nation, are to put into practice the the- 
ories of Christian ethics we must harness to- 
gether in a cooperative team our principles 
of ethics and our principles of a private-prop- 
erty economy. 

Closely related to minimum-wage legisla- 
tion is another great piece of liberal legis- 
lation: that of full employment. I hope you 
will not fool yourself into thinking that the 
economy of this country can withstand an- 
other business cycle of boom and bust. As 
I have said on the floor of the Senate, I do 
not believe that the rank and file of our 
people are going to accept another depression 
with its period of mass unemployment. They 
know that it is not necessary if leaders of 
business, labor, and government plan now to 
meet the dangers of depression by adopting 
fair and effective full-employment legisla- 
tion. As I have made clear in my speeches 
on this subject in the Senate, that legisla- 
tion must be operated within the framework 
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of a private-property economy in order to 
avoid the danger of a totalitarian govern- 
mental economy. But the point I want to 
stress here is that I am convinced that the 
people are going to insist that there is an 
ethical responsibility on the part of govern- 
ment to protect them from the cruelties of 
the eaily thirties when millions of our bread- 
earners saw their families suffer because a 
business depression made it impossible for 
them to have an opportunity to earn their 
daily bread. 

Our people co not want the Government 
to take over our economy in any socialistic 
or communistic endeavor to avoid depres- 
sion. They, however, do want the Govern- 
ment, to cooperate with private industry to 
the end of seeing to it that the resources of 
government are used to the maximum extent 
possible through private-property channels, in 
an endeavor to prevent mass unemployment 
should we once again face that economic dan- 
ger in this country. If we are really headed 
toward another boom and bust period I am 
sure that no politician will survive the wrath 
of the people if his record shows that it is a 
record which promoted rather than sought to 
prevent the development of a boom and bust 
cycle. Inherent in such legislation as the 
full employmen legislation is the sound prin- 
ciple of ethics from which we cannot escape, 
namely, we are in fact our brother’s keeper. 

There are many other issues involving 
pieces of so-called liberal legislation that I 
wish time permitted me to discuss. Let me 
mention one or two more. 

The record on them by this Congress has 
been made. It is my position that votes of 
the politicians on these issues helped draw 
the line between reactionaries and liberals. 
Take, for example, the issue involving fair 
employment practice. ‘he underlying prin- 
ciples of this legislation so far as ethical 
standards are concerned are rooted in Chris- 
tian ethics. The Christian principle that all 
men are equal in the sight of God is inherent 
in the basic foundation of this legislation. 
But we do not have to go to Christian prin- 
ciples to justify the ethical soundness of this 
legislation. It seeks only to put into prac- 
tice the principles of the American Bill of 
Rights. Surely no one can square the Amer- 
ican Bill of Rights with the principles of 
intolerance on which is based economic dis- 
crimination against fellow American citizens 
because of race, color, or creed. 

Closely related to the FEPC legislation is 
the antipoll tax legislation. Oh, yes, many 
people in Oregon have written to me and said 
in effect, “Why are you involving yourself in 
the FEPC and antipoll tax fights? Those 
issues aren’t important in Oregon. Why 
don’t you devote your time to Oregon prob- 
lems?” Such letters raise questions which 
in my opinion are of great importance from 
the standpoint of political ethics. 

Assuming that we do not have any prob- 
lems cf race discrimination in Oregon the 
inéscapable facts are that we do have such 
problems in serious proportions in our Na- 
tion as a whole. Those problems are im- 
portant to America. Unless we solve them 
our body politic is certain to find itself in 
the not too distant future in a very un- 
healthy condition. I consider it my clear 
political duty as your representative in the 
Senate to devote some of my attention to 
this great social issue involved in the FEPC 
and antipoll-tax bills. 

I think we need to do a little rereading 
of our American history. Many people who 
write me in criticism of the part I am playing 
in the FEPC and antipoll-tax fight need to 
go back to the great constitutional debates 
at the time our Constitution itself was draft- 
ed and adopted. They need to recognize that 
one of the underlying theories of our found- 
ing fathers was that a United States Senator 
was not to function as a Senator for his 
State but as a Senator for his country from 
his State. Right there on that point is to 
be found a very important principle of politi- 
cal ethics in America, lost sight of too fre- 


quently by those who would like to make a 
Senator their chore boy. I am happy to 
perform as many services for individuals 
and groups in Oregon as I can even though 
those services constitute a heavy charge upon 
my time and even though those services are, 
for the most part, of benefit primarily to a 
relatively few individuals compared with the 
total population of the State. However, I 
consider that my primary obligation is to all 
of the people of the State of Oregon and all 
of the people of the Nation. 

Further, I consider it from the standpoint 
of political ethics and responsibilities my 
clear duty to serve my country in accordance 
with the underlying principles of our form 
of government as set out in its Constitution 
and its Bill of Rights. Sometimes such serv- 
ice is bound to bring me into conflict with 
prevailing public opinion on a given issue at 
a particular time. 

From the standpoint of political ethics and 
duty I do not ccnsider that I can justify 
voting for and supporting legislation in the 
Senate of the United States on the basis of a 
Gallup-poll approach to that legislation. It 
is very important that the most careful con- 
sideration be given to the wishes of the peo- 
ple of Oregon and the Nation of any issue; 
«but, if after giving consideration to those 
wishes and all the facts and evidence, I 
honestly believe that any particular demand 
for legislation by the public is contrary to 
our Constitution, then I believe it my solemn 
duty to live up to my oath to support and 
defend the Constitution. 

At this very time I am being bitterly at- 
tacked by many people in Oregon because 
I refuse to go along with the hysteria which 
has dominated public thinking in this coun- 
try during the past few weeks insofar as 
labor legislation is concerned. I have re- 
fused to vote for certain legislation even 
though I know that a majority of the people 
in a spirit of hysteria have demonstrated 
that they are willing to waive some of their 
rights under the Constitution in order to 
accomplish certair temporary economic 
aims. I have refused to support legislation 
that would wreak revenge upon one part 
of our body politic because I know that in 
the long run such legislation will not pro- 
mote tke common good. 

I do not ask you to agree with me on the 
merits of the legislation which I have been 
discussing but I do ask you to examine the 
ethical standards that I am applying in con- 
sidering that legislation. I am asking you 
to remember that as we face such problems 
as those involved in the FEPC the eyes of 
the world are upon us. Many people are 
looking to see whether or not we can practice 
our principles, as expressed by us over and 
over again, that in this country we stand for 
equality of opportunity for all; that we stand 
for nondiscrimination among our citizens 
insofar as race, color, and creed are concerned. 

I have just returned from Atlantic City 
where I attended the great international 
Rotary Convention. I heard representatives 
of China, India, France, and other countries 
kindly but poignantly twit the American 
delegates on the race question. As one rep- 
resentative of a foreign land pointed out, 
“In my country we live nondiscrimination. 
We would that you would too.” 

In closing, I wish to stress the point that 
dark as the hour is the hope of both domestic 
and international stability rests primarily 
with you—with all of us—140,000,000 of us. 

During the next decade it is going to be 
up to us to determine whether our Govern- 
ment, which, after all is operated only by 
mere men, is going to be one of a people who 
place spiritual values in the field of politics 
above selfish interests. 

Iam confident that once, as a people, we 
understand the type of statesmanship that 
is called for in meeting this great test, our 
people and our politicians will practice as 
well as preach the ethical principle basic to 
the American Bill of Rights. 
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Resolutions Adopted by Connecticut De- 
partment of Veterans of Foreign Wars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing five resolutions which were unan- 
imously adopted at the twenty-sixth 
annual department encampment, De- 
partment of Connecticut of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, re- 
cently held in Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Resolution 31 


Whereas veterans who are inducted into 
training either on apprenticeships or on job 
training under Public Law 346 or 16 are not 
covered by Government allowances in the 
event of injuries sustained in the course of 
such training; and 

Whereas the expenses for doctors’ bills and 
hospitalization are borne by the private in- 
surance companies which cover private em- 
ployers under State workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts; and 

Whereas, furthermore, the private insur- 
ance companies are obligated to pay these 
veterans only for one-half the wages paid by 
the privace employer; and 

Whereas the subsistence allowances of the 
GI bill of rights cease when training is in- 
terrupted; and 

Whereas, in the case of nondisabled vet- 
erans, they may only apply for 30 days’ an- 
nual or sick leave, and in the case of dis- 
abled veterans, they may apply for up to 99 
days’ annual or sick leave; and 

Whereas it is our belief that there must 
be between three and four thousand veter- 
ans who are at present victims of occupa- 
tional hazards while training in programs 
approved by the Veterans’ Administration, 
and some of them may even be injured to 
such an extent that they may be totally in- 
capacitated for work in the future; and 

Whereas it is felt that an unjust penalty 
is imposed on this class of veterans who, in 
some cases, have left higher paying jobs, be- 
cause of their initiative and ambition in 
trying to acquire higher skills which are so 
badly needed today in the entire Nation; it 
is hereby 

Resolved, That appropriate action be taken 
and that adequate legislation be enacted to 
amend existing laws in order to properly pro- 
vide necessary financial and medical protec- 
tion to veterans taking training under Pub- 
lic Laws 346 and 16, who are injured in the 
course of such training, in that measure or 
those measures deemed necessary and ade- 
quate by the Members of both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States. 


Resolution 24 


Whereas there exists in the files of the 
Housing Authority ot the city of Bridgeport 
better than 2,400 appiications for homes by 
honorably discharged veterans of World Wa! 
II; and 

Whereas an analysis of the incomes of these 
veterans, who are desperately in need of hous- 
ing, indicates that they can afford to pay 
no more than $45 per month rent either for 
rental purposes or combination of charges for 
the purchase of a home; and 

Whereas better than 65 percent of these 
veterans have at least one growing child at 
the present time; and 

Whereas they are living doubled-up 
throughout the entire area, not only in pri- 
vate homes, but in the 3,600 units of pub- 








lic housing in Bridgeport, and this situation 
is similar throughout the State; and 

Whereas, the housing situation in and 
about all congested areas within the State of 
Connecticut is similar to that which exists 
in said city of Bridgeport; and 

Whereas there has been approved by the 
Senate, the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, which 
bill provides such means to construct homes 
and houses for veterans and their families: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Encampment of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars endorse the 
following resolution: 

That this resolution be sent to each of the 
Congressmen representing the State of Con- 
necticut, and 

That said Congressmen be instructed to 
insist upon the immediate passage of the 
same Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill in the House 
of Representatives, and 

That a copy of said resolution be sent to 
the National Encampment for the adoption of 
this resolution in accordance with the terms 
therein, and 

That the Congressmen be instructed to re- 
quest a change of the limitation of $1,000 per 
room which is imposed in said bill to con- 
form with the locaiity of said homes that are 
to be constructed; be it further 

Resolved, That all efforts should be made 
to aid the GI who will not be ready for home 
ownership for the next 5 or 10 years, hut who 
represents 85 percent of the total discharged 
veterans und who must have immediate shel- 
ter at a rent he can afford to pay in view of 
the fact that the average income of the dis- 
charged veteran of World War II in this 
State averages less than $45 per week; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congressmen be in- 
structed to pass said law immediately in or- 
der to provide low-cost public housing in 
Connecticut, constructing housing units suf- 
ficient to meet the needs as reported by the 
War Department; and be it further 

Resolved, That said Congressmen be in- 
structed to demand permanent homes of the 
low-cost housing type with modern con- 
veniences, in lieu of temporary structures 
which is not a fair compensation for the serv- 
ices rendered by the GI in World War II, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That if Congress fails to act in 
approving a bill for housing for the GI, that 
the President of the United States be urged 
to use his emergency powers to construct and 
build permanent homes fox veterans in the 
same manner as the defense workers obtained 
homes during World War II. 


Resolution 15 


Whereas war surplus commodities are being 
distributed from various centers of which 
there are none in the State of Connecticut; 
and 

Whereas veterans priority rights in the pur- 
chase of such commodities are prejudiced by 
the unavailability of such commodities and 
the information and sales of the same by rea- 
son of distance from such centers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this department respectfully 
petitions that the War Assets Administration 
establish a storage and sales center for war 
surplus commodities in the State of Con- 
necticut for the service of veterans and others 
in this State desirous of the opportunity of 
information, inspection, and purchase of such 
commodities, and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and to the Chairman 
of the War Assets Administration. 


Resolution 14 
Whereas the United States has certain 
secret military weapons of great value in case 
of war; and 
Whereas present civilization has proven its 
capacity for and the reasonable possibility 
of continued wars of aggression; and 
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Whereas the United States under its pres- 
ent form of government cannot be compelled 
or induced to enter into a war of conquest 
or aggression or any military operations other 
than in the defense of its constitutional 
sovereignty and freedom in its own terri- 
oo and life of its citizens: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, This department declares its 
opinion that the military secrets of the 
United States be strictly confined to the 
knowledge and use of the United States until 
such time as international cooperation and 
mutual good faith and confidence have 
reached a sufficiently advanced condition that 
international disagreements can be securely 
adjusted without the danger of war, through 
the medium of the United Nations or its 
successor agencies, and that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of State, and 
to our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 


Resolution 12A 


Whereas the claim has been made that in 
many instances the court-martial systems of 
the armed services have not been admin- 
istered fairly in that enlisted men have not 
been accorded the same treatment as officers 
charged with like offenses, and that enlisted 
men have been thereby improperly discrim- 
inated against; and 

Whereas the claim has been made that 
there have been other abuses in the adminis- 
tration of said systems to the prejudice of our 
American system of justice; and 

Whereas it is the desire of this organiza- 
tion that the above be corrected: Now, there- 
fore, it is hereby 

Resolved, That this Connecticut State en- 
campment recommend to the National En- 
campment that it petition both the Congress 
of the United States and the War and Navy 
Departments, for a change both in the Ar- 
ticles of War, Articles of Government of the 
Navy and regulations pertaining to the Coast 
Guard, and their administration to the end 
that any and all inequities in the court- 
martial systems to the prejudice of the en- 
listed men be removed and that any and all 
other abuses be corrected forthwith. 





Abolish the Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD an editorial entitled “Abolish 
the Filibuster,” written by Robtrt W. 
Ruhl and published in the Medford 
(Oreg.) Mail-Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABOLISH THE FILIBUSTER 

The filibuster in Congress violates every 
fundamental principle of democratic gov- 
ernment. 

It allows one man—or a small group of 
men—to thwart the will of the majority and 
defeat any legislation, however necessary, or 
desired by the American people. In fact, 
the filibuster might, at any time, change the 
entire course of this country and at an ex- 


tremely critical moment when it could lead 


to serious disaster, 
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Why it has ever been tolerated this de- 


partment has never been able to see. The- 
oretically, it provides a provision for a 
minority. 

But why in a government ruled by a ma- 
jority, should a minority be protected, as 
far, at least, as the enactment of legislation 
is concerned? 

Minorities have rights, it is true. 

But, obviously, legislatively the greater 
rights belong to the majority. And in any 
representative government, when a major- 
ity of the people’s representatives favor a 
certain action or a certain kind of legisla- 
tion, what possible right has a handful of 
perverse and willful men to make such action 
impossible? 

The answer is they have none. 

And in the judgment of this department, 
the time has come for the American people 
.o rise on their hind legs and tell all and 
sundry they have none. 

If our present representatives in Wash- 
ington refuse to do this—pass laws elimi- 
nating the filibuster—then replace them with 
representatives who will. 





OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under the request to extend my 
remarks I include an editorial, To the 
Point, from the Pittsburgh Catholic. 
This editorial very clearly and aptly sets 
forth the difficulties and injustices im- 
posed upon the masses of our people by 
the failure of Congress to pass a satis- 
factory price-control bill at this time and 
until production balances with consump- 
tion. Surely if such legislation is not 
enacted we will reap the whirlwind, 

To THE POINT 
(By the Editor) 
OPA-LESS 


Inasmuch as a bill to revive and extend 
the Office of Price Administration is now be- 
fore Congress, the market conditions that 
prevail during these 2 weeks of no OPA give 
only hints of what may be looked for if 
the enemies of price control succeed in their 
objective of eliminating it altogether. Those 
producers, distributors. and retailers who are 
sincerely anxious to do their part in help- 
ing the country escape the destructive effects 
of inflation, which will inevitably follow the 
increasing of prices according to the law of 
supply and demand. are being supported, for 
the present, by those who want to take full 
advantage of the opportunity which the cur- 
rent situation presents for multiplying profits 
but who realize that it would be unwise 
to show their hand while Congress is still 
debating the issue. Even the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, which represents 
the point of view victorious in the wreck- 
the-OPA bill vetoed by President Truman, 
has warned its members that they are on 
trial before the public, meaning that they 
should refrain from doing anything during 
this period to alarm those Senators and Con- 
gressmen who were only dubiously in favor 
of ruining OPA’s effectiveness. 

No one need be in the least uncertain as 
to what will happen if the present OPA-less 
status becomes permanent; that eventuality 
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is not a matter of guesswork, or suspicion, 
or estimate; it is a matter of stern experience, 
the hard, cold figures having been recorded 
during the almost exactly parallel period of 
World War I and its aftermath. 

There was no OPA then. From the out- 
break of the war in Europe, in 1914, until 
the United States entered the war, 3 years 
later, prices of food, clothing, and housing 
in this country rose about 25 percent; from 
then until Armistice Day a period of a little 
less than 2 years, they jumped an additional 
40 percent; after a brief pause, they then 
soared during the next two postwar years 
another 40 percent—until they were stopped, 
as inflationary orgies are always stopped, by 
a depression—the preliminary depression of 
1920; that is, during those 6 years the cost 
of the necessaries of life more than doubled, 
as a result of the full play of free enterprise, 
the law of supply and demand, and absence 
of bureaucratic control. 

And what is the record for the comparable 
6 years of World War II, during 4 of which 
the OPA has imposed ceiling prices? How 
any Senator or Congressman can look at that 
record, and then consider killing or weaken- 
ing in, the slightest degree the agency respon- 
sible for saving the people a similar economic 
catastrophe, must remain one of the mys- 
teries of democratic government. From 1939, 
when the war started in Europe, until 1942, 
when we entered, prices on the same three 
necessaries—food, clothing, housing—rose 12 
percent (without any OPA); OPA then was 
established, and during the three and a half 
years until the surrender of Japan prices rose 
20 percent; in the year since then they have 
risen another 3 percent. Thus, during the 
past 6 years, with far more of industry con- 
centrated on war production than was the 
case in World War I, and with purchasing 
power and consumer demand at a far higher 
level than it was then, price increases have 
been held to 35 percent, and only 23 percent 
while OPA was functioning. 

To do away with OPA now would be to 
commit the insanity of inviting a return of 
the 1914-20 inflationary spiral and even 
worse; it would mean flying in the face of all 
experience that tells us uncontrolled prices 
while goods are short leads inevitably to in- 
flation and then depression. Isn’t it the 
simplest sort of common sense to keep OPA 
as a balancing force until production ic some- 
where near demand? 

A glance at some of the events of the past 
2 weeks, bearing in mind that uncertainty 
about the possible restoration of price ceil- 
ings caused the profit-hungry elements to be 
wary, provides plenty of proof that ending 
OPA will mean ushering in an era of economic 
anarchy. 

Plentiful supplies of meat appeared almost 
overnight. The empty stockyards that had 
been photographed the week before overrun 
with grass suddenly teemed with prime 
steers; hogs we had been told had died of mal- 
nutrition because of the OPA’s policies on 
prices and feed, were resurrected from no- 
where, fat and sassy. Prices, significantly, 
were higher. This was blandly explained as 
due to the elimination of the subsidies OPA 
had been paying the farmers and to the 
spread between black-market prices and 
OPA ceilings; yet prices on sausage and other 
processed meat products, which we had been 
told were wasted in black-market butchering, 
jumped, too. The village idiot could see 
plainly through all of this; meat had been 
deliberately kept off the market during the 
month of June to starve the public into 
acceptance of ending OPA, along with higher 
prices. And now we are asked to look for fair 
play by the industry that perpetrated this 
cold-blooded piece of antisocial extortion. 

Milk has gone up in price. The effect of 
this, one business journal is quoted as ex- 
plaining, will be that low-income families 
will use less, and the surplus can go into but- 
ter, cheese, and ice cream, also out of reach 


of people of low incomes. Thus people with 
money won’t be annoyed by shortages. But 
mothers of large families will be hard-pressed 
to keep hunger from the door, a hideous ex- 
ample of social injustice that should haunt 
the Congressmen responsible for it. 

Some landlords promptly gave notice of 
rent increases, although there is a general 
feeling that rent ceilings should be retained, 
and that the Congressmen may pass a special 
bill to accomplish this. (They did enact a 
separate measure to control rents in Wash- 
ington, a rather startling instance of feath- 
ering their own nests.) But who in his 
senses, will contend that rents can, or should, 
be kept down, if the law of supply and de- 
mand is to be allowed to chase costs for re- 
pairs and replacements up out of sight? Ap- 
parently the landlords have no lobby in 
Washington, or an amazingly incapable one. 

Senator Tart, in his radio reply to the 
President’s criticism of his destructive 
amendment to the vetoed OPA bill, as- 
serte] plaintively that “we tried in vain to 
get Mr. Porter (OPA head) to say he would 
decontrol petroleum, though the supplies are 
backing up today because they are greater 
than peacetime demand.” Why, what argu- 
ment is this? Haven’t we been assured that 
when supplies are plentiful the good old 
American spirit of competition will drive 
prices down? If the petroleum industry has 
reached that stage, it should cease to be con- 
cerned about OPA ceilings, for its prices 
should be below them. Has anyone noticed 
any cut in gasoline prices recently? 

Numerous retailers are advertising that 
they intend to observe OPA ceilings on goods 
now in stock, whether or not OPA is re- 
vived. Some of these advertisers ‘have, in 
the past, been cited for violating the price- 
control law. It is to be hoped they will be 
more honorable in keeping their word than 
they were in respecting the statutes. 

The foregoing are mere straws to indicate 
how much hope there is of avoiding infla- 
tion, and the consequent collapse, if OPA 
is abandoned. To be sure, there would have 
been no need for the OPA during the war, 
and there would be no need now for it, if 
everyone—rich and poor, consumers, pro- 
ducers, retailers—were fair and restrained 
and cooperative in meeting a critical situa- 
tion that affects everyone. But while greed 
prevails it must be restrained; to let it tri- 
umph over the weak and the decent would 
be to condone rank injustice. 

So the OPA should be retained, in full 
force, and with no date set for its discontinu- 
ance, since such a date merely encourages 
schemes for evasion. The moment produc- 
tion of any goods equals demand its ceiling 
price would cease to have any effect, and in 
this way OPA would be abandoned, item by 
item, as the Nation’s economy returned to 
normal. There would be no exploitation of 
the public, no runaway prices, no inflation— 
and no depression. 

Comparatively few Catholic papers have 
thus far published any comment on the 
President's veto of the lobby-dictated bill to 
ruin OPA, but among those who did the ver- 
dict is, with a single exception, one of praise 
for his courage and his defense of the com- 
mon good. That exception welcomed the re- 
turn of free enterprise as one of the factors 
that “gave most of us the highest standard 
of living on earth,” but warned that all con- 
cerned must “exercise prudence and intelli- 
gence” to prevent inflation and panic. 

From Cincinnati, home of Senator Tart, 
who has accepted leadership in the “destroy 
OPA” campaign, comes an editorial in the 
Catholic Telegraph Register, official news- 
paper of the Cincinnati Archdiocese, strongly 
upholding the President’s stand and calling 
on Congress to “fulfill its duty by enacting 
some type of price control that will protect 
the common good.” The editorial is un- 
sparing in denouncing Congress for its reck- 
lessness and short-sightedness. 
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Says the Albany Evangelist: “We need an- 
other year of OPA. If low-wage labor and 
white-collar workers let Congress do the bid. 
ding of big interests and neglect their best 
welfare, they can blame themselves for the 
bread lines and boondoggling some 18 months 
from now.” 





Russian Realities—Intellectual 
Stagnation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, news from 
behind the iron curtain which cuts off 
Soviet territory from the rest of man- 
kind, is particularly necessary during the 
present and the next coming months of 
reshuffling political positions here and in 
Europe. 

No other reporter has stated this kind 
of news more clearly and more succinct- 
ly than has Brooks Atkinson, who lived 
in Moscow from August 1945 to May 1946 
and whose observations, therefore, have 
the advantage of both freshness and a 
trained judgment. 

Apologists for Soviet aggression—both 
by force of arms in Europe and Asia, and 
by nfiltration in the Americas—should 
find definitive contradiction cf many of 
their pet theories in the following ar- 
ticle by Mr. Atkinson, which shows the 
results of Soviet practice on the minds of 
its subjects, and the aims of Soviet lead- 
ers toward those of us who still remain 
free men. 


SocraList WorRLD Soviet AIM Times Moscow 
Writer Says—Finps EveN RUSSIAN ART 
LACKING IN CREATIVE SPIRIT AND VITALITY— 
Views Poor WorK AS RESULT OF POLITICAL 
STRAIT-JACKET 


(By Brooks Atkinson) 


The atmosphere of Moscow is abnormal. 
All normal communication being cut off with 
the outside world, the intellectual climate is 
stagnant. Behind the iron curtafn of cen- 
sorship, the emotional reactions to rumors 
and also to facts are neurotic. When news 
is removed from its normal background in 
the day's events and manipulated for the 
purpose of conditioning opinion. specific 
items often come as * shock. 

The report of Mr. Churchill’s speech at 
Fulton, Mo., was not published in the Soviet 
Union for a few days, presumably while the 
Soviet leaders were deciding how to handle 
it. When finally they did publish it, with 
simultaneous political comment, Moscow re- 
ceived it hysterically, as if the atomic bombs 
might start dropping before midnight. 
Where there are no safety valves to let off 
pressure every day, the emotional explosions 
are sudden, swift, and disturbing. 

After the shattering experience of two 
world wars, we are all familiar with the argu- 
ments for political and commercial interna- 
tionalism as the only means for avoiding 
military catastrophes. But Moscow also il- 
lustrates the necessity for intellectual and 
cultural association on a world scale. There 
are no new ideas in Moscow. All the old ones 
are reiterated with stupefying regularity. 
All the newspapers say the same thing in al- 
most the same way, usually on the same day; 
with some refreshing exceptions, every man 
writes like every cther man. 

During the long, enervating periods be- 
tween microscopic chauges in the official 








party line, even @ foreigner could write a 
Soviet political article that could hardly be 
distinguished from the genuine polemics 
that appear in Pravda, Izvestia, anc the New 
Times. The prolonged policy of barring for- 
eigners from Russia, of isolating the few who 
do creep in, of restricting their movements 
in the country and of censoring news and 
suppressing it has created a bloodless, old- 
fashioned, petit-bourgeois culture that is col- 
orless and conventional. 


VITALITY LACKING IN THE ARTS 


Since I know nothing about science, I 
have unfortunately no way of judging the 
results of one of the most industrious activi- 
ties of the Soviet Union, although I do know 
that the general level of medical practice is 
low. But from personal observation I feel 
competent to report that the general level 
of theater, art, and music is low—and I 
suspect that many writers, actors, and musi- 
cians realize it. On the whole, there is no 
vitality in the arts; they are reactionary and 
moribund. Under the dead weight of po- 
litical control there is little opportugity for 
individual enterprise and experiment. 

It would be logical to expect a new society, 
such as the Russians are trying to create, to 
be daring and bold in the arts. But it seems 
to me that Soviet art contains just as much 
hokum and pathos as ours, without produc- 
ing occasional works of originality that com- 
pensate for the failures. The combination 
of isolationism and totalitarianism has re- 
sulted in the death of new ideas. 

In an abnormal! climate of this kind, group 
aberrations flourish. And it seems to me 
that the most conspicuous and also the most 
irritating abnormality in Soviet leadership 
is a group paranoia. The leaders imagine 
that every man’s hand is against them; they 
imagine that they are surrounded. And of 
course, there is no more certain way of 
arousing first the bewilderment, then the 
contempt and finally the enmity of other 
In view of the size, strength, cour- 
ege, and inexhaustible resources of the Soviet 
Union, this phobia about being trapped and 
cramped would be hilarious, if it were not so 
troublesome to foreigners who want to find 
way of getting on with the Soviet 


nations. 


some 
Jnion. 

As far as danger from abroad is concerned, 
the United States, with its highly integrated 
economy, is more vulnerable, even with the 

mic bomb in the cellar. But differences 
of opinion and differences of interest in in- 
ternational affairs are interpreted by the 
Soviet leaders as aggressive hostility to the 
Soviet Union, for that is how they would 
interpret differences of opinion and interest 
inside Russia. A Soviet citizen who opposed 
a Stalinist policy would be removed from 
society as an enemy of the state. The area 
of tolerance is invisibly thin. 

In America, there is a kind of old wives’ 
tale to the effect that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union are shrewd, cunning, and real- 
istic men who always know from one mo- 
ment to the next where they are going. But 
I suspect that they are rather commonplace 
men who have had no experience of democ- 
racy at home and are confused by manifesta- 
tions of democracy abroad. After success- 
fully destroying differences of opinion at 
h¢ me for the holiest Marxian reasons, they 
instinctively regard differences of opinion 
abroad as treachery to the Soviet Union and 
to the common people. Marxianism is a 
splendid science that has purged itself of 


the unscientific spontaneity of human na- 
ture, 


The most formidable impediment to ami- 
cable international relations is the basic fact 
that the Soviet Union is a Socialist state de- 
veloping and expanding in a capitalist world. 
According to the Communist Party line, the 
viet is not secure from aggression so long 
as Capitalist countries like the United States 


S 
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and Great Britain also hold dominant posi- 
tions in the world. Russia has in the past 
maintained workable relations with capital- 
ist countries, including Nazi Germany when 
Hitler was fighting the west. 

But the party line has now reverted to 
the theory that “monopoly capital,” as the 
Soviet writers invariably describe it, is Fas- 
cist, is preserving the centers of fascism 
and is bent on the destruction of socialism. 
Since, according to Marx, “monopoly capital” 
is also destroying itself, there seems to be 
quite a lot of destruction going on, and the 
atomic bomb is obviously superfluous. 

In the meantime, the United States is por- 
trayed in the Soviet press as a violent, im- 
perialistic nation that is extending its power 
throughout the world and is trampling on 
the rights of small nations, and the “mon: 
opoly capitalists” in the United States are 
portrayed as thwarting the “broad masses 
of the peace-loving peoples of the world,” 
which is another daily idiom of the Soviet 
press. 


UNITED STATES ALWAYS PAINTED BLACK 


During my 10 months in Moscow, I never 
discovered in a newspaper or magazine any 
reference to the United States suggesting 
that, like the Russians, we also have credit- 
able characteristics. Great Britain is por- 
trayed in a baleful light, despite the fact 
that socialism has come to power at one 
time or another in England, New Zealand, 
and Australia. This latter fact might throw 
some doubt on the theory that the trouble 
lies between sccialism and capitalism. Per- 
haps the trouble lies elsewhere. 

After my tour of duty in Moscow, I prefer 
the western type of capitalism because it is 
more interested in individual men and wo- 
men and places a high value on human free- 
dom. The preservation of human freedom 
was the cause of the war; it remains the par- 
amount issue in world society. Socialism 
is a rational approach to the problems of 
the world. And, as we are likely to find out 
in Britain, socialism does not necessarily in- 
volve the destruction of human liberties. 

In the case of so vast and varied a country 
as Russia, which has many nationalities to 
group together, socialism is probably the 
only system that can open the way to ma- 
terial progress. If there were any way of dis- 
tinguishing between Soviet socialism and 
Soviet totalitarianism every man would 
watch with interest and hope the develop- 
ment of socialism inside Russia for the light 
it could shed on the problems of the rest 
of the world. 

As a matter of fact, every thinking man 
will watch it with interest because, whatever 
else may be true of Russia, the achievements 
of socialism there so far have had the most 
profound effect on the rest of the world. Peo- 
ple everywhere profoundly want to believe 
that some economic system is ideal, and, 
knowing nothing about the misery of life in 
Russia, they want to believe that Soviet Rus- 
sia has found the ideal solution. By our 
standards, the Soviet Union has so far not 
solved any of the problems of freedom—in- 
cluding freedom from want and freedom from 
fear. 

“MANIFEST DESTINY” IS SPUR 


To anyone who is attracted by the theory 
of socialism, the police regimentation of the 
Soviet people is not only disillusioning but 
frightening. But again, in my opinion, 
socialism in isself is not the source of the 
trouble between the Soviet Union and the 
United States and Great Britain. Other 
things being equal, the two western democ- 
racies could get on with the Soviet Union 
more profitably than Nazi Germany did dur- 
ing the period of the fraudulent pact of 
friendship. Indeed, I expect that they will. 

But that is not the point of view of the 
Soviet leaders. They regard themselves as 
custodians of the future of the world. In 
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their opinion everything is going their way; 
as leaders of a Socialist state with a Com- 
munist goal, they regard themselves as the 
advance agents of manifest destiny. In 
Poland and the Balkans they believe that 
they are helping manifest destiny along, 
although the resistance is terrific from the 
“unenlightened,” who are in the _ vast 
majority. 

In their current relations with the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain 
the Soviet leaders are not certain that they 
are dealing with the true representatives of 
the “broad masses of the eace-loving 
peoples.” In their opinion perhaps, these 
Governments are to one degree Or another 
imposed on their people by political knavery, 
ignorance, inertia, and the trickery of 
“monopoly capital.” 

Perhaps the Soviet Government which 
champions the people at the same time that 
it pushes them around, will be able to get 
behind the facade of the American and Brit- 
ish Governments into more direct contact 
with the people through trade unions and 
political pressure organizations. And, to 
continue looking at things from the point of 
view of the Politburo, perhaps the current 
representatives of the United States and 
Great Britain are only the old guard doomed 
to repudiation by the people when “monopoly 
capital” succeeds in cutting its own throat 

Whether the Soviet Government and the 
Communist Party, which are virtually iden- 
tical, are promoting revolutionary changes 
in the United States and Britain is not cir- 
cumstantially known, although there is rea- 
son to believe that they are meddling in the 
politics of France by subsidizing and advis- 
ing the French Communist Party. But one 
of the causes of Soviet Russia's tenacity in 
international affairs is that it regards so- 
cialism as the most stabilizing factor in in- 
ternational peace. Any deviation from So- 
viet policy logically becomes a threat to 
world peace by reactionaries who are defend- 
ing a dying economic organization. 


COMMUNISM ALSO A RELIGION 


For communism is not only a political sci- 
ence but a religion, and its conduct is gov- 
erned by dogma as well as by reason. The 
believers have to accept it without reserva- 
tion. This religious fervor underlies the So- 
viet attitude toward foreign countries, and 
is assiduously cultivated at home. The mod- 
ern ikons are the heroic statues and portraits 
of Lenin and Stalin in every public building 
and the huge portraits of the minor prophets 
carried by the believing multitudes on holi- 
days. On great occasions the statues and 
images are decked with flowers or ribbons 
like the representations of the saints in the 
churches. 

The literary style of Soviet propaganda 
overflows with religious expressions of love, 
gratitude, high resolves, and sacrifice for a 
future life. Moscow is not only the capital 
of Soviet Russia but the holy city of the 
Communist faith; and Lenin is the father 
and Stalin is the son. Since the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has done so little to solve any of 
the human problems of living, the holy atti- 
tude it takes toward its mission in the world 
may seem ludicrous and fatuous. 

But the parish letters to the faithful, 
which are the leaders on the front pages of 
the newspapers, solemnly declare that the 
Soviet Union is the most blessed nation in 
the world because it has embraced the one 
and only true faith, and that the future will 
overflow with love, joy, and singing. 

When the Soviet representatives meet ours 
at the conference table they are in effect 
meeting the last tottering princes of original 
sin, and they cannot give way to us without 
yielding divine principle. That is one reason 
why the Russians are so difficult to get on 
with in “pagan” assemblies that do not wor- 
ship Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 
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What American Farmer Gains by Exten- 
sion of Loan to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, I am repro- 
ducing herewith the statement in part 
of Edward A. O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, in 
behalf of the British loan, made before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee: 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, of 
which I am president, favors congressional 
approval of the British loan as set forth in 
the agreement dated December 6, 1945, be- 
tween the United States and the United 

“Kingdom. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration represents approximately 1,000,000 
farm families in 45 States. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation believes that it is 
good business, not only for the American 
farmer but for the entire Nation, to make 
this proposed loan to Britain. Our organiza- 
tion has vigorously supported efforts toward 
world cooperation. We believe that our in- 
terests can be served best under a system of 
expanding world trade. Not only is coopera- 
tion and an expanding trade important from 
an economic standpoint, but also from the 
standpoint of the over-all goal of peace 
among nations. 

In this connection I should like to quote 
from our resolutions on international coop- 
eration and leadership, and on international 
trade, which were adopted at the American 
Farm Bureau Federation annual meeting in 
December 1945: 

“If this Nation is to make its maximum 
contribution in maintaining world peace and 
security, we must have a realistic foreign- 
trade policy designed to expand the volume 
of international trade. Not only is foreign 
trade necessary for sound international re- 
lationships, but it is also essential in order 
to maintain a higher level of industrial 
activity and employment here at home. 
~ * *? 

“We favor long-term capital loans to other 
nations of the world as a means of increas- 
ing the productive and consumptive capaci- 
ties of the countries involved. Experience 
indicates that the countries with the higher 
standards of living are the best customers 
for American trade. Increased living stand- 
ards through increased production in many 
countries of the world offer vast potential 
markets and opportunities for capital invest- 
ment, to say nothing of the humanitarian as- 
pects. We believe that in the main these 
loans should be on a sound business basis, 
and to the largest practical extent, by pri- 
vate capital with Government supplementing 
only when private capital is not available. 
The lending of surplus capital to foreign na- 
tions can be a sound investment which not 
only promotes domestic business, but also 
fulfills our position as a world monetary cen- 
ter. In addition to private business loans, 
we believe there are conditions, such as the 
present loan to England, under which the 
long-time interest of this Nation in promot- 
ing world trade, maintaining desirable forms 
of government, and promoting our best in- 
ternational interest can be furthered by mak- 
ing direct governmental loans,” 

On March 7, 1946 our Board of Directors, 
which is comprised of 22 agricultural leaders 
from all over the United States, again went 
on record favoring this loan to the United 
Kingdom. 

I realize that many well-qualified wit- 
nesses have preceded me, so in my testimony 


today I am going to confine my remarks 
principally to why this loan to Britain’ is 
good business for the American farmer, 

Foreign trade is essential to the American 
economy. If we are to prosper in this Na- 
tion, we must have foreign trade. During 
the war we expanded our agricultural and 
industrial production to record levels. Very 
soon we must face a grave domestic problem, 
namely, what we are to do with the expanded 
industrial plant which produced some 90 
billion dollars worth of goods annually for 
war. It must be obvious to everyone that 
we now have the capacity to produce far 
more of certain goods than the home market 
can possibly absorb. It is quite certain that 
much of our added plant capacity must lie 
idle unless we can develop new markets to 
ereplace the limitless markets which war 
activities created. 

A very important consideration, often dis- 
regarded, is that the welfare of agriculture 
depends not only upon the opportunity to 
export our farm surpluses, but also upon the 
cpportunity for American industry to export 
a substantial part of its production. That 
opportunity means additional jobs in manu- 
facturing, and additional jobs in manufac- 
turing means better domestic markets for 
meat and milk, fruits and vegetables, and 
countless other farm products. Many of us 
were astounded during the war by the volume 
of food that American workmen consumed 
as a result of higher standards of living 
which were made possible by higher wages 
and full employment. Many of the addi- 
tional jobs created by war demands were 
filled by people from the farms. Those peo- 
ple, for the most part, will not go back to 
the farms. If they do not find opportunity 
for continued employment in industrial ac- 
tivities, they will become a serious problem 
to the cities in which they live, and to the 
Nation itself. Anything we can do to in- 
crease the number of industrial jobs will be 
in the long-time interest of agriculture. 
There is no question about it, we need the 
additional outlets for goods and commodities 
which will be possible under a policy which 
encourages the expansion of international 
trade. 

Since the beginning of this Nation, agri- 
cultural exports have flowed from this Na- 
tion to the United Kingdom and the nations 
of western Europe. Whenever this flow of 
agricultural products has been interfered 
with or checked, serious repercussions upon 
American agriculture and upon our entire 
economy resulted. This was clearly illus- 
trated in the interwar period when loss of 
foreign markets contributed to a depressed 
agriculture which eventually affected our 
entire economy. 

A serious contraction of trade with the 
United Kingdom and the sterling-area na- 
tions would result in the necessity of a sharp 
adjustment in the production and export 
pattern of certain major agricultural com- 
modities in this country, such as cotton, to- 
bacco, and wheat. A reduction in the trade 
with the sterling-area countries would like- 
wise necessitate a readjustment in the out- 
put of our manufacturea products. This Na- 
tion has taken a positive position against 
world cartels and undue trade restrictions. 
This loan to Britain is essential as a for- 
ward step in eliminating these undesirable 
practices. 

It is realized that our most important mar- 
ket is our market here at home. Neverthe- 
less, it must also be realized that the foreign 
market is basic to agriculture. In the decade 
before the war we exported 50 percent of our 
cotton, 31 percent of our tobacco, 18 percent 
of our lard, 16 percent of our rice, and 9 per- 
cent of our agricultural exports went to the 
farmers produce these products. Agriculture 
must have foreign outlets. 

Britain is our best customer for agricul- 
tural exports. In 1938 approximately 35 per- 
cent of our agricultural exports went to the 
United Kingdom. The last year before the 
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war Britain bought the following proportion 
of our exports: 18 percent of our raw cotton, 
21 percent of our corn, 31 percent of our 
wheat, 62 percent of our lard, 72 percent of 
our tobacco, 84 percent of our canned fruits, 
and 85 percent of our hams and shoulders. 
In light of this evidence I need not impress 
further upon you gentlemen that American 
agriculture has a very vital stake ir seeing 
that Britain remains a good customer. As 
we all know, the British Isles is a deficit 
food-producing area. They must import 
food. During the years 1936-38, 27 percent ot 
our total exports to all nations were made 
up of agricultural products. During this 
same period 54 percent of our total exports 
to the United Kingdom were agricultural 
products. Thus our exports to the United 
Kingdom were weighted twice as heavily of 
agricultural products as they were for the 
world at large. 

The United Kingdom is in desperate need 
of credit; the United Fingdom must have 
credit in order to rehabilitat> her trade. 
During 6 long years of war Britain decreased 
her exports and increased her imports. This 
result@d in large obligations to the sterling- 
area countries. In 1944 British exports fell 
to 30 percent of those of prewar. In order 
that Britain may increase her exports again 
she must first import, In order to import 
she must obtain credit. If the credit is ob- 
tained entirely within the sterling area, she 
must then export and import largely within 
this group. This rules out the full impor- 
tation of products from this Nation. 

Today the United States finds itself in the 
position of a wholesaler whose best cus- 
tomer has had a fire. In this country, under 
such circumstances it is nut uncommon for 
the wholesaler to extend reasonable credit to 
his retail customer, in order to permit the 
customer to get on his feet and again become 
a good outlet for merchandise. This is what 
we are doing in this loan to Britain. 


LL 


Testimony in Favor of Postal Employees’ 
Pay Increases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
postal employees of the United States 
enjoy the distinction of working for one 
branch of Government service that pro- 
duces revenue for the Government. 
While Congress appropriates money for 
the expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, this is one Government agency 
which has an income that makes it al- 
most self-supporting. 

In this connection, when Congress was 
considering on increase in pay for the 
postal employees, I appeared before the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads of the House of Representatives 
on February 28, 1946, and submitted 4 
statement in favor of a pay increase. 
This statement appears in the printed 
hearings of the committee and is as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A, PITTENGER, 


A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF MINNESOTA 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us hear Mr. PITTENGER 
next. 

Mr. PitTENGER. I know I am making a hit 
with our friend Noan Mason by telling you 
I am going to extend my remarks. 











I have appeared before this committee on 
other occasions, and somebody has suggested 
that it might be well to hear the Congress- 
men who are opposed to these proposed postal 
salary increases. We do not always have 
unanimity, but I doubt that there is any- 
y who wants to be heard in opposition 
to this pending proposal. 

The ground will be fully covered; there- 
fore 1 need to say only a little. This proposed 
increase should have been granted last year. 

My appearance before this committee is 
nothing new for me, because in 1929 it was 
my pleasure to serve as a member of this 
distinguished committee and to become ac- 
quainted with the operations of the Post 
Office Department. This is the only com- 
mittee that handles departmental work where 
the Department almost pays for its opera- 
tion. Some say it does more than that. Any- 
way, the Post Office Department is an in- 
come-producing agency of the Government, 
which makes it the only such organization 
in the world. It stands in a different rela- 
tionship on this basis than other Govern- 
ment departments and its employees are in 
a different relationship than are other Gov- 
ernment employees. 

I say that without disparaging the effi- 
ciency or indicating anything unfavorable 
with reference to the problems of other Gov- 
ernment employees. Anyway, it seems to me 
that the postal employees stand on a differ- 
ent basis, but whether they do or do not 
I do hope that the committee passes on this 
pending bill or one granting a little more 
than the very efficient and conservative and 
able chairman of this committee has named. 
I would increase the amount proposed for 
these folks in order to effect a justice that 
has been long delayed. 

As I have said, in 1929 I served as a mem- 
ber of this committee, and during that time 
I developed considerable familiarity with the 
problems of the postal clerks, postal car- 
riers, and other postal employees. In fact 
I knew something of their struggles for fair 
treatment dating back some years before I 
entered Congress. I knew of the time when 
a certain Postmaster General served notice 
on the men employed in the Department that 
any attempt to contact Members of Con- 
gress for increased wages or other better- 
ments of conditions under which they worked 
would result in a summary dismissal of the 
man involved. Of course, we have traveled 
a long way since that time and it is now 
recognized as entirely proper for these Fed- 
eral employees to come before Congress and 
present whatever testimony they wish to sup- 
port or to disapprove of any particular legis- 
lation. 

On many occasions since I became a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
of the House of Representatives I have ap- 
peared before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads and joined other col- 
leagues in urging legislation that would be 
of help to the postal workers. 

I am interested in this bill introduced by 
Congressman Burcn, H. R. 5059, which is all 
right as far as it goes. The measure is tem- 
porary in character, and sinc? it has been 
introduced a number of suggestions have 
been made along perfectly proper lines. The 
bill should be amended to provide a 29-per- 
cent increase in the wages of these employees. 
There are other worth-while amendments 
which will be presented to this committee 
While these hearings are in progress. 

Postal workers have had only one pay in- 
crease in 20 years, and during past years 
there has been an increased cost of living 
with no increase in pay to postal workers to 
offset the same. 

This committee, as I see it, can adopt one 
of two alternatives. First, it can pass this 
temporary measure with the assurance that 
another bill will be presented to the com- 
mittee providing for a further increase in 
wages and also for other changes in present 
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legislation which relates to postal workers. 
I shall have no hesitation in supporting a 
bill which will pay the postal workers an in- 
crease which would be equivalent to $500 a 
year. That figure has been suggested by a 
great many people familiar with the subject. 

The officers of the different postal groups 
are here and will set forth in greater detail 
their problems and the nature of the amend- 
ments they would like to see adopted to the 
pending bill. 

As I said before, I want to urge early action 
On this matter. These men were entitled to 
relief last year and I regret that some bill 
was not passed before Congress adjourned 
in December. 

Thank you for hearing me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. 





Russian Realities—Doctrine of Force 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, few Amer- 
icans, reporting from Moscow, have been 
so well equipped to judge and to tell of 
the realities of the Soviet scene as is 
Brocks Atkinson, dean of the dramatic 
critics of the New York Times. 

Mr. Atkinson went to Moscow from 
China, where he had established a repu- 
tation for being very sympathetic to the 
efforts of the Communist minority to 
bring about economic and social reforms 
in the ancient land of the Middle King- 
dom. 

This reputation, honestly earned, 
makes ridiculous any attempt to picture 
Mr. Atkinson as a congenital Red baiter, 
or one who went to Moscow with any pre- 
conceived criticism in mind. 

Also, Mr. Atkinson’s long training in 
evaluation of human emotions gives him 
a measuring stick for extremely accurate 
appraisal of the effects of the great 
Kremlin experiment upon its individual 
subjects. 

For the better understanding of our 
Russian friends, in their present condi- 
tion, I ask leave to insert Mr. Atkinson’s 
report on Russia in the Recorp, so that 
both legislators and the public may have 
them available: 

Russta Bars AMIty WITH UNITED STATES, RE- 
TURNED TIMES WRITER SAyS—Ex-HEAD oF 
Moscow BurEAv FEELS ONLY “ARMED PEACE” 
Is FEASIBLE FOR YEARS—CALLS DOCTRINE OF 
Force INSTINCTIVE 

{By Brooks Atkinson) 

In the attempt to establish workable rela- 
tions with the Government of the Soviet 
Union we have to abandon the familiar con- 
cepts of friendship. Friendship in the sense 
of intimate association and political com- 
promise is not wanted, is not possible, and is 
not involved. For the Soviet Government 
“apparatus,” as the Russians use the word, 
is a political machine; and human ap- 
proaches, like those implied in the word 
“friendship,” are wide of the mark. 

On the whole, the Russian people are ad- 
mirable people—genuine, hard-working, and 
practical. You can trust their strength, na- 
tive intelligence, and courage. But between 
us and the Russian people stands the Soviet 
Government. Despite its sanctimonious use 
of the word “democracy,” it is a totalitarian 
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government. The familiar dictatorship of 
the proletariat is actually the dictatorship of 
the 18 members of the Politburo of the 
Communist Party. 

There are no freedoms inside the Soviet 
Union. As far as I know, the Government is 
not imposed on the people against their will, 
nor is it a corrupt government that puts the 
personal interests of any one group ahead 
of what are regarded as the true interests of 
the state. Despite many internal disorders 
and disloyalties, like the factory frauds re- 
cently penalized and the treason of large 
groups in the Crimean and Chechen-Ingush 
Republics, my impression is that the people 
of the Soviet Union generally trust and re- 
spect the wisdom and integrity of their lead- 
ers. Like people everywhere, including the 
United States, the people of the Soviet Union 
are getting the government they deserve. 

But, by nature, the Government is a ma- 
chine for generating power inside the Soviet 
Union and as far outside as the power can 
be made to extend; and all attempts to deal 
with it in terms of friendship are doomed 
to failure. Although we are not enemies, 
we are not friends; and the most we can 
hope for is an armed peace for the next few 
years. 


UNITED STATES NEEDS TO EXERT EQUAL POWER 


Where our interests lie, we have to apply 
equal power in the opposite direction. This 
is the most reactionary method of arranging 
world affairs. Eut the spirit of the Soviet 
Government is fundamentally reactionary, 
as its attitude toward defeated nations and 
the behavior of the Red army in Manct uria 
suggest. Accustomed to the use of force 
inside the Soviet Union, the Soviet Govern- 
ment instinctively thinks in terms of force 
in its external affairs. 

Westerners who have seen that force in 
action are shocked by the mechanical power 
with which it crushes opposition, builds 
political bases, and pushes people around. 
It recognizes no margin of tolerance between 
those who have submitted to it and those 
who have not. Without tolerance there can 
be no friendship in the western democratic 
sense of the word. 

Why are the Russians so difficult? There 
are a great many reasons. One reason is 
that their leaders have come up the hard 
way as professional revolutionaries trying to 
win power in a hostile environment, and they 
still believe in the methods that succeeded 
in 1917. In the Czarist state, which was also 
a tyrannical, police state, the professional 
revolutionaries maintained their organiza- 
tion by submitting to an austere discipline; 
and they developed to a high degree the 
technique of activity in secret. Vigilance 
and discipline got them to power; they be- 
lieve that both are necessary to developing 
power today. 

Among other things, they agreed to the 
vicious doctrine that the end justifies the 
means—which, incidentally, may be the rea- 
son why the first socialist state in the workl 
has not released the workers from slavery 
but has reduced them to totalitarian slavery 
that includes the mind as well as the back. 


SECRECY TRADITION SURVIVES 


The revolution was created in an under- 
world of planning, strategy, deceit, secrecy, 
and violence. Since by force of circum- 
stances the revolutionaries are not law- 
breakers now but are law-givers, they can 
afford to relax and they do. But much of 
the old tradition survives. They still con- 
duct the affairs of state in secret. Soviet 
citizens have no more information about 
the current affairs of the Soviet Government 
than foreigners do. 

In some cases they have less, because in- 
formation that is not commonly known 
inside the Soviet Union leaks out through 
foreign channels. Although the most vio- 
lent period of the Soviet revolution has 
probably passed, a streak of violence per- 
sists. No one knows how many million 
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political prisoners are now living in Jail 
or an exile. The estimates run all the way 
from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000. No govern- 
ment in the world has so many internal 
crises and problems to face as the Soviet 
Government, which must conduct an indus- 
trial revolution simultaneously with its po- 
litical revolution, and educate its people 
swiftly and effectively. 

To survive, it believes that it must be 
free to conduct its affairs in secret and to act 
swiftly, by force if necessary. It naturally 
carries the same psychology into the satellite 
States where people are less used to that 
kind of treatment from a foreign source. In 
our relations with the Soviet Union we are 
dealing with men who have been conditioned 
in this revolutionary environment—some of 
them as active participants, all of them as 
adherents. 

In view of the success of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment inside the huge area of the Soviet 
Union, it is a little difficult for foreigners to 
understand the feeling of insecurity that 
the Soviet leaders have. Premier Stalin is 
probably the most heavily guarded person 
in the world. Every Soviet citizen as well 
as every foreigner has to carry with him 
at all times his passport and personal iden- 
tification papers, and he has to make fre- 
quent use of them. What we regard as war- 
time security methods are the daily security 
methods of the Soviet Union. To get to the 
Red square for a celebration you have to show 
your special pass and ordinary passport to 
eighth guards, all of whom read it thor- 
oughly, and compare the photograph with 
the bearer. 

No foreigner knows much about what goes 
on throughout the length and breadth of 
the Soviet Union; as Paul Winterton has ex- 
pressed it, there are only varying degrees of 
ignorance about the Soviet Union. But I 
know of no active, organized opposition to 
the Government, although it is rumored that 
“certain circles” (a common Soviet news- 
paper phrase) in the Ukraine are restless 
and need watching. 

“Certain circles” there are said to believe 
that they have paid too high a price for the 
war and, no doubt irrationally, hold the 
present Government responsible for their dis- 
asters. The imposing Communist head- 
quarters in Odessa was burned last Decem- 
ber in a fire that is thought to have been 
sabotage. There is active antisemitism in 
the Ukraine. In other parts of Russia, not 
all the Moslems are satisfied with the central 
government. But the central government 
should be able to cope with dissident groups. 
As far as a foreigner can tell, the Soviet 
leaders are in a strong position. They have 
led their people to a remarkable victory over 
an efficient, modern foe; and the Communist 
Party is naturally taking full credit for 
winning the war—in various degrees ignor- 
ing the contributions the other Allies made 
to the defeat of Germany, and taking credit 
for the knock-out blow against Japan. 


PEOPLE HAVE FAITH IN REGIME 


Apart from normal grumbling about the 
hardness of living, the people seem to believe 
in their Government. But it is not in the 
nature of men like members of the Polit- 
buro to feel secure. As leaders of a back- 
ward, poorly fed, loosely organized country 
that is trying to lift itself by its bootstraps 
in a hurry, they have many unpleasant 
duties to perform and many labors to lay 
on the backs of their people. No doubt they 
feel that the circumstances require that they 
have freedom to act at the top without criti- 
cism, opposition or observation. Although 
their motives may be above suspicion, they 
behave instinctively like conspirators. Their 
behavior abroad is the same as it is at home, 
except that they do not have abroad the pro- 
tection of a controlled press and the means 
of silencing opposition. 

Part of our difficulties with the Soviet 
Union are owing to the ignorance of the 


Soviet leaders. Very few of them have been 
outside the Soviet Union. After many years 
of isolation, and also some bitter experiences 
with foreign countries, they have developed 
a phobia about the rest of the world. The 
spirit of the Soviet Government is anti- 
foreign. Ever since the bloody purges of 
1936 there has been a nameless terror about 
foreigners, who are regarded as spies and 
enemies of the Soviet Union. 

Association with foreigners and active in- 
terest in foreign countries has in some vague 
way come to be regarded as treachery to the 
Soviet Union. Even the leaders are not im- 
mune. Leaders who get on too well with for- 
eigners or who rationalize foreign points of 
view are treading on dangerous ground. They 
may find themselves in the doghouse before 
they know it. 


STALIN POSSIBLY IS UNINFORMED 


Even Mr. Stalin, who is regarded as having 
more common sense and balance than most 
Soviet leaders, does not understand freedom 
or democracy; in addition to his training in 
the doctrines of Marxism, he probably de- 
velops his ideas about foreign countries from 
prejudiced and incomplete information sup- 
plied by Soviet diplomats and journalists. 

The Soviet leaders are the victims of their 
isolationism. Although they have access to 
an enormous mass of information from 
abroac, they lack the experience to analyze 
it. Having lived all their lives behind the 
“iron curtain’? (a marvelously apt phrase), 
they cannot meet foreign problems or for- 
eigners on what we regard as a normal basis. 
Contact with foreigners has in many ambigu- 
ous ways acquired the illusion of guilt. Since 
the peace of the world is at stake, the pity is 
that so many of our day-to-day frictions are 
unnecessary. 

After the Moscow Conference of last De- 
cember, many foreigners believe that the 
Politburo made a. deliberate decision to re- 
turn to the status quo ante bellum and to 
regard foreign nations with a capitalist econ- 
Omy as inevitable enemies of the Soviet 
Union. Whatever the cincerity of such a 
point of view may be, it obviously creates 
inside the Soviet Union an atmosphere that 
is easier for a dictatorship to dominate. It is 
easier to rule a people who believe that a 
hostile world is organizing to exterminate 
them. As we have learned by our own ex- 
perience during the war, people work better 
when they believe that they are working to 
save their national life. 





The Church and Economic Tensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having been granted so to do, I 
have pleasure in placing in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD a letter to 
me dated June 26, 1946, from the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, together with a significant 
statement by that group of Christian 
men and women dated March 1946. 

THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION, 
New York, N. Y., June 26, 1946. 
Hon. CLpyE DoyLgE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America adopted the 
enclosed statement on the Church and Eco- 
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nomic Tensions at its special meeting at 
Columtus, Ohio, March 5-7, 1946. This 
body of nearly 500 delegates represented 25 
of the denominations of this country 

I believe that you will find the full state. 
ment of interest. Because of its relevance 
to issues that are currently before thr Con- 
gress in a special way, I am noting particu- 
larly section 9. 

I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
. CAMERON P. Hatt. 


THE CHURCH AND ECONOMIC TENSIONS 


The confusion and uncertainty which exist 
widely today in regard to desirable purposes, 
principles and methods in the economic as- 
pects of our common life, lead us to express 
what we believe should constitute the ap- 
proach of those who seek to be sincere fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ. We are 
convinced that— 

1. It should be the endeavor of Christian 
people to consider these matters on a level 
higher than that of group partisanship and 
in the light of their understanding of Chris- 
tian teaching. 

2. It is the duty of the churches, pastors 
and people, to seek to arouse the conscience 
of the Nation on all matters involving moral 
principles. 

3. The social ideals of the churches as pre- 
viously adopted by the Federal council con- 
stitute a general statement on these subjects 
which continues to be of enduring value. 

4. Two specific actions are even more sig- 
nificant now than when they were originally 
adopted. 

A. At the 1944 biennial, the council voted 
to “urge our Government to establish per- 
manent procedures for securing the objectives 
which have been sought by the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice,” believing 
that “discrimination in employment because 
of race, creed, or national origin is one of 
the great moral issues before our Nation 
today.” 

B. In November 1945 the executive com- 
mittee voted to favor “an increase of the 
minimum wage to 65 cents an hour with 75 
cents an hour after 2 years, in order to pro- 
vide for our lowest paid workers, under pres- 
ent conditions, an adequate American stand- 
ard of living,” believing that “the current 
provision of 40 cents an hour or $16 for a 
40-hour week in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is wholly inadequate under present costs 
of living.” 

5. As investors of funds in substantial 
amounts and as employers of labor in con- 
siderable numbers, the churches have an 
opportunity to demonstrate the Christian 
ethic at vital points in the economic order. 
The fact that they are exempt from the pres- 
‘sures of competitive enterprise and largely 
exempt from taxation, puts them in a favored 
position and invites them to exercise lead- 
ership in matters of investment and em- 
ployment. Too often however the economic 
policies of the churches reflect an uncritical 
attitude similar to that of the less enlight- 
ened portion of the business community. 

As stewards before God the churches carr} 
a responsibility in the administration of their 
funds that includes but goes beyond pru- 
dence as to their financial soundness and the 
rate of return on their investments; it in- 
volves in a particular way the exercise of 
the Christian conscience and of understand- 
ing in relation to the social character of the 
purposes, policies, and practices of the eco- 
nomic undertakings in which the funds are 
invested. The freedom to choose from 
among investment possibilities is an impor- 
tant element in the choices that determine 
the effectiveness of the testimony of the 
churches to the Christian ethic. 

The lives of many lay persons are joined 
to the churches in the employer-employee 
relationship. There are relatively few 
churches that do not have at least a part- 
time helper, and in many instances the de- 
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nominations, in their national and area 
offices, in their printing establishments and 
elsewhere, employ large numbers of em- 
ployees. This means labor practices based 
upon labor policies, which should reflect 
vigorous examination and revision in the 
light of the principles made manifest in the 
faith which the churches proclaim. The 
churches have an obligation to support by 
their own example the highest standards in 
such matters as wages, hours, vacation pro- 
visions, and labor-management relations. 

6. All Christians recognize the higher 
ethical value inherent in the cooperative as 
over against the competitive motive and 
that as cooperation is emphasized and com- 
petition subordinated we approach more 
nearly to the teachings of Jesus. We there- 
fore encourage the extension of cooperative 
techniques and other similar means of bring- 
ing about economic justice and brotherhood. 

7. Since our churches affirm both the 
priesthood of all believers and also the 
sacredness of all vocations, proper for Chris- 
tians, one of their major tasks today is to 
give vocational guidance in terms of God’s 
activity through men in their various voca- 
tions. 

All Christians, whether in lay tasks or in 
ecclesiastical service, share exactly the same 
necessity for sacrifice for the Christian cause, 
and receive like spiritual rewards. Corpo- 
rations and cooperatives also have responsi- 
bilities, commensurate with their powers, for 
serving the common good, and for making 


* it possible for their employees to do likewise 


through their labor. 

Christian education should not only train 
students to serve humanity, but it should 
reveal more clearly the need of a more 
equitable distribution of personnel to lands 
which now suffer from lack of Christian 
workers. 

Inasmuch as many people tend to accept 
their vocational ethics from the secular 
world, the churches should help them re- 
valuate their vocations in terms of Christian 
service, putting human welfare before one’s 
own profit. Christians of all vocations 
should be joined in a fellowship of sacrifice, 
distinguished from the secular world around 
them. 

The churches should emphasize the sacred- 
ness of personality lest men become pawns, 
exploited for profit, or pushed about for con- 
venience, instead of being regarded as hav- 
ing the right to be workers together with 
God, and should lay constant stress upon this 
principle of the stewardship of life. 

In view of the tragic shortage of full-time 
Christian workers, we would call to the at- 
tention of those who are responsible for 
vocational guidance in schools and colleges 
the desirability of their pointing out the 
possibilities of life service through the 
church, as well as of interpreting all voca- 
tions in Christian terms. 

8. The nature of man and the structure of 
modern industrial society have caused the 
tight to an opportunity for employment at 
an equitable wage to become a basic right. 
The responsibility for assuring full employ- 
ment therefore rests upon all people as mem- 
bers of management, organized labor, agri- 
cultural, consumer, and other groups, and 
through their Government. We welcome the 
recently enacted Employment Production 
re as a significant step in the right direc- 

ion. 

9. The strategy which labor and manage- 
ment follow in industrial disputes should be 
adopted in full recognition that consequences 
of their decisions may extend far beyond the 
locality or area immediately involved, and 
transcend the interests of the two parties. 
In our interdependent national economy the 
Outcome of a major industrial dispute is so 
affected with a public interest that an early 
and constructive settlement is imperative. 
This calls for the maximum exercise of self- 
discipline on the part of both management 
and labor, 
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We reaffirm labor’s right to strike, and we 
recognize the long-term benefits which the 
acknowledgment of this right has brought 
both to labor and to the public. But we urge 
the moral obligation that rests upon labor 
and management always to enter into and 
carry on collective bargaining in good faith, 
and to utilize fully such methods of settle- 
ment as conciliation, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion. Furthermore, added democratic proce- 
dures should be established whereby the es- 
sential interests of labor, management, 
investors, and cOnsumers may be better safe- 
guarded. 

10. On the international level economic 
justice and brotherhood are essential to world 
peace and order. It is always easier to state 
these principles than it is to find the public 
response to implement them. Therefore the 
churches should seek more earnestly to dis- 
charge their responsibility of educating their 
people so that these principles will be estab- 
lished in the community, the nations, and 
the world. 

11. In addition to these matters, on which 
we believe a broad Christian consensus exists, 
other questions press upon the Christian con- 
science with new urgency, questions calling 
for earnest study. Among them are these: 
The role of government in maintaining eco- 
nomic and industrial stability; the problem 
of preserving a maximum of economic free- 
dom while guaranteeing a “floor” of economic 
security; the ever-recurring question whether 
the pursuit of profit, in the sense of a reward 
beyond compensation for work done, can be 
reconciled with Christian principles; the ex- 
tent to which wage determination properly 
involves assumptions concerning profit and 
price levels; the merits of organized labor’s 
demand for union security; and ways in which 
conflict between economic groups can be kept 
within manageable limits without curtailing 
essential freedoms. 

These questions are not external to Chris- 
tian ethics: they are issues which the Chris- 
tian conscience cannot evade. We therefore 
urge full cooperation by the membership of 
our churches in the currently announced 
study of the relation of Christianity to the 
economic order by the Department of Re- 
search and Education. Only by patient and 
conscientious inquiry, conducted in all hu- 
mility and directed toward discovering the 
will of God, can we find our way through the 
complex issues of our day. 





Exploitation of Veterans by Rightist 
Blocs Expected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of Boston on Monday, July 8, 1946, 
in which reference is made to the very 
able statement of Prof. James H. Shel- 
don, administrative chairman of the 
Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League. 
EXPLOITATION OF VETERANS BY RIGHTIST BLOcs 

EXPECTED 

New York, July 8.—Groups calling them- 
selves nationalist but charged with aggres- 
sive and subversive activities are out to cap- 
ture as much as they can of the tremendous 
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political potential represented by the 13,- 
000,000 veterans of World War II. 

Operating behind the facades of veterans’ 
organizations, these extreme right-wing 
groups give evidence of exploiting for their 
own political ends the economic and social 
dislocations of the postwar period. 

This fringe of the veterans’ movement seeks 
to capitalize on the frustrations and difficul- 





* ties of a veteran’s experience on his return 


home—his inability to buy clothes, find a 
place to live, the reduced power of his sav- 
ings. Most of these individuals and groups 
lure prospective members with big bonus 
promises—reaching as high as $7,800 for 
each veteran. 

Names well known in extremist circles crop 
up in the sponsorship of some of the new 
veterans’ organizations. Among them are 
Gerald L. K. Smith, leader of the America 
First Party; Edward James Smythe, who was 
indicted in wartime for sedition; Joe McWil- 
liams, Christian Front leader, and others. 


ONLY FRACTION OF VETERANS 


Membership in these veteran organizations 
represents only a fraction of the total veteran 
figures, according to spokesmen for the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League and Friends of 
Democracy, which keep careful check on the 
activities of such organizations. 

Pursuing a familiar party line, the hyper- 
nationalist veterans organizations are bitter- 
ly opposed to the United Nations, Russia, 
labor, and religious groups at variance with 
their own. Anti-Semitism and race hatred 
are also prominent features in their program. 

In reporting on the full employment bill, 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency recently quoted from a statement sub- 
mitted to the Committee by Prof. James H. 
Sheldon, administrative chairman of the 
anti-Nazi league: 

“Every evidence indicates that the known 
leaders of nationalist, anti-Semitic, anti- 
Catholic, Ku Klux Klan-like, and other sub- 
versive movements in this country are look- 
iag forward to a possible period of unem- 
ployed defense workers and jobless veterans 
as a time for reaping a golden harvest. 


AGITATOR’S FERTILE FIELD 


“The Nazi or nationalist agitator finds a 
fertile field for his activities in any group of 
jobless men and women—and he always is at 
pains, as his first move toward ensnaring 
their minds, to promise them money, jobs, 
and security. His next move is to blame their 
unhappy condition upon the shortcomings 
of democracy, or upon some minority or 
different religious or racial group—whether 
Jews, Catholics, Negroes, Italians, Mexicans, 
or whatever group will most conveniently 
serve as a scapegoat.” 

Apparently the most conspicuous nation- 
alist in the scramble to enlist veteran sup- 
port is Mr. Smith. He has formed the Chris- 
tian War Veterans headed by Frederick 
Kister, prewar associate editor of the iso- 
lationist Scribner’s Commentator. 

Mr. Smith was formerly associated with 
Senator Huey Long, the Louisiana dictator. 
Mr. Smith’s America First Party has become 
the political catch-all for a wide variety of 
nationalist organizations of which the Chris- 
tian War Veterans is an offshoot. 


SMITH’S INTENTIONS 


Mr. Smith has made his plan clear: 

“My time will come in the postwar period. 
In 1948 * * * if business conditions are 
bad * * * then my candidate (a young 
veteran of this war) will be elected and the 
extreme nationalists will come into power.” 

Edward James Smythe has revived his 
long-established Protestant War Veterans of 
the United States in an effort to capture 
support of World War II veterans. 

A frequent speaker at Ku Klux Klan and 
German-American Bund meetings before the 
war, M~ Smythe was indicted in 1942 for 
conspiracy to violate the Sedition Act. He 
has not been brought to trial. 
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Joe McWilliams, formerly active in the 
Christian Front, formed the servicemen’s re- 
construction plan and proposed to give vet- 
erans a bonus of $7,800. The McWilliams 
organization has, apparently, been inactive 
for some months. 


BUNDLIKE, ANTI-SEMITIC 


A New York organization, the German- 
American War Veterans, with headquarters 
in Yorkville, has yet to prove whether it will 
confine itself to its announced program of 
social activities and goodfellowship. A 
person who attended one of the first organi- 
zational meetings said it had all the atmos- 
phere of prewar bund meetings. Speeches 
were heavily laden with anti-Semitism and 
denunciation of other minorities, praise for 
the “correct” behavior of the German occu- 
pation armies, attacks on the “demoralized” 
actions of American occupation troops. 
Speakers emphasized the need to preserve 
German culture by organizing all German- 
American veterans. 





Russian Realities—Official Frenzy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the essen- 
tial humanity of the Russian people, and 
the frantic efforts needed for the Soviet 
government to keep them subject and de- 
ceived are plainly shown by the two fol- 
lowing articles. The first is by Brooks 
Atkinson, who returned from an 8-month 
stay in Moscow only last May. The sec- 
ond is the official reaction to his factual 
report on his sojourn in Soviet Russia, 
which appeared in Pravda, the organ 
of the only political party permitted 
in the Russias—the Communist Party. 
Pravda, of course, corresponds in its 
“line” and “party regularity” to our do- 


mestic Daily Worker, published in New - 


York. It is what the Daily Worker would 
be if both Republican and Democratic 
parties were abolished, their leaders 
sent to labor camps—or shot—and all 
other newspapers suppressed. 
Comparison of these two statements is 
a basic lesson for those who want to 
“understand the Russians.” 
For this purpose, I ask leave to insert 
them in the REcorp. 
Soviet SEEN WANTING PEACE DespITE Its AIR 
Or CHALLENGE—BOGEY oF CAPITALIST SERF- 


DOM BEHIND “IRON CURTAIN” VIEWED AS 
HIDING DEFECTS IN RUSSIA—PEOPLE ARE 
DYNAMIC 


(By Brooks Atkinson) 


In one respect, we and. the leaders of the 
Soviet Union heartily agree: that the main- 
tenance of peace depends upon peaceable 
relations between them and us. In view of 
their many problems, their war weariness and 
the wounds of the war that have not yet 
healed, they are eager for peace. They know 
more than we do about the horrors of war. 
Although they do not give us much credit for 
our share in the victory, that is no reason 
why we should withhold f-om them credit 
and admiration for their magnificent war 
record Nor should we forget for a moment 
that their people have suffered painfully and 
are suffering still. 

But, to eliminate as much as possible ex- 
traneous emotional factors, we should follow 


the Soviet leadership by ridding our minds of 
any assumption that peaceful relations are 
identical with friendship. Americans are 
likely to imagine that people in the rest of 
the world trust us, like us, envy us, and prob- 
ably want to borrow some money from us. 

Only the last of these things is true of 
the Soviet leaders. They do want to borrow 
money from us to accelerate the tempo of the 
current 5-year plan. Americans would prob- 
ably regard a loan to Russia as a gesture in 
friendship. The leaders of the Soviet Union 
would have no such sentimental feeling. 

Refusing a loan to them after making 
loans to Great Britain, China, France, Poland, 
and other countries would probably be inter- 
preted as an act of hostility on the part of 
a chaotic, irresponsible, spendthrift country 
dominated by reactionaries. Relief ship- 
ments to a country that has an antiforeign 
government should reflect nothing more de- 
vious than the humanitarian impulses of the 
American people. The Russian people living 
in the areas devastated by the Germans sorely 
need help, get what is sent, and are grateful 
for it. 

But it should not be expected that relief 
shipments will alter in any way the austere 
and detached attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which, as a matter of fact, would like 
to be in a position to provide for its people 
without foreign assistance. Russia's isola- 
tionism cannot be broken down by munifi- 
cence from abroad. For any man with self- 
respect in any part of the world resents, if 
he does not actually dislike, Father Bounti- 
ful, who, to tell the truth, has a sort of smug 
expression. 


WE CANNOT BUY FRIENDSHIP 


Father Bountiful cannot purchase friend- 
ship with his surplus food stocks and worn- 
out clothing; nor can Father Bountiful break 
down the stone wall of censorship or estab- 
lish the free exchange of scientists, profes- 
sors, artists, and students or promote free 
travel throughout the Soviet Union by foot- 
loose Americans. 

All these things seem to us casual and nor- 
mal and the only basis for mutual under- 
standing. But it is a matter of deliberate 
policy on the part of the Soviet Government 
to eliminate foreign influences during the 
period when it is trying to develop socialism 
in a conditioned climate. 

Although the Soviet Union is challenging 
the rest of the world, it cannot afford to com- 
pete with the rest of the world or let its 
people know that in the wesern democracies 
people not only have civil freedoms, but very 
much higher standards of living. The myth 
of persecution of the worker by monopoly 
capital would disappear if free association 
were permitted with the common people of 
the West. 

Despite all these impediments to pleasant 
and easy relations—despite the truculence, 
the tenacity, the cries of persecution, or the 
injured silences, despite the flamboyant re- 
tirements from unfavorable sessions of the 
United Nations—the Russians really do not 
want to lose friends throughout the world, 
nor build up resistance. They do not want 
to defy world opinion. Sometimes they are 
surprised by the vehemence of criticism from 
abroad. 

TURKEY’S NERVES STEADY 


Accustomed to tyrannical police control at 
home, they are surprised when milder ver- 
sions of totalitarian tyranny produce screams 
of protest in Poland and the Balkans and 
bellows of righteous indignation from such 
remote citadels of “monopoly capital” as 
England and the United States. Public opin- 
ion from abroad forced Russia to withdraw 
from Iran, although there was nothing con- 
crete then, and there is nothing concrete now, 
to prevent the Soviet from adding Iran to its 
satellite nations. Russia has the troops and 
the techniques to take Iran any time she 
wants to range the rest of the world solidly 
against her, 


~ 


‘anywhere.” 
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In the flush of victory last autumn the 
Russians opened a war of nerves against Tur- 
key. Russia had enormous military strength 
in the vicinity, as she still has, and have 
“liberate” Turkey from Turkish sovereignty, 
although not without fighting. But Turkey’s 
nerves were strong, public opinion abroad be- 
gan to grow restless, and the United States, 
taking a bland part in the war of nerves, sent 
& powerful battleship to Turkey bearing the 
ashes of a former Turkish Ambassador, as 
well as a few unspoken implications. 

It would be foolish to assume that the 
Soviet has written Iran and Turkey off the 
agenda. Some day the Soviet Government 
may be willing to pay the cost in world pres- 
tige or consider that the price has fallen, for 
the whole Near East is shaky. But at present 
the Russians do not want to defy the rest of 
the world. 

From time to time during my stay in Mos- 
cow I used to test the censor’s alertness by 
unobtrusively inserting the following sar- 
donic remarks into my dispatches: “The 
Soviet foreign policy is very human. The 
Soviets want to remain on good terms with 
the whole world and meet with no resistance 
The censor was always keen 
enough to remove those mischievous sen- 
tences. It was a game we played; he was 
always the winner. 

{In spite of the ironic phrasing, there is a 
decent trace of truth in that assertion. Mat- 
ters of right and wrong are not of much 
corisequence in power politics anywhere at 
any time. But at present the Russians do 
not want to let loose the whirlwind that 
might blow up another war. 


UNITED STATES, RUSSIA BOTH TITANS 


In these articles I have suggested some of 
the reasons why the Russians are so difficult 
to get on with in international affairs. If 
we are not friends, neither are we enemies. 
But whether we like it or not, we are com- 
petitors for influence on the rest of the world. 
Marxism is ultimately a program for the 
whole worla. Being doctrinaire Marxists, the 
leaders of the Soviet Union naturally see our 
relationship in those terms, and we may as 
well keep the whole thing in perspective by 
looking at the future with their point of view 
in mind. 

There is no reason why we should feel com- 
placent despite the backwardness of Russia 
and the low standards of living there. For 
Russia is potentially the most powerful na- 
tion in tre world. She embraces a huge land 
mass that occupies the pivotal position be- 
tween Europe and Asia. She has immense 
natural resources. She has_ comparatively 
unlimited manpower. As a totalitarian gov- 
ernment, the Soviet leaders can make highly 
effective use of their manpower (which is 
also womanpower), and their workers ought 
to become more efficient as time goes on. 

By and large, the Russian people are not 
only strong but decent, according to their 
standards of patriotism and devotion. The 
lack of what we regard as vital freedom does 
nct distress them, for they do not know what 
western freedoms are. 

As a matter of personal faith, I believe 
that freedom is more creative than dictator- 
ship. Our record in the war, I think, proves 
it. Now that the war is over, there is no 
point in congratulating ourselves on our 
achievements in field and factory. But at 
least we have concrete evidence that under 
certain circumstances that threaten our 
freedoms the United States can organize and 
achieve a national goal. Although our man- 
power is more limited than the combined 
man and woman power of Russia, it is still 
very large. 

RUSSIAN PEOPLE FRIENDLY 


We, too, have abundant natural resources, 
and our geographical position is also strate- 
gic. In international competition, our great- 
est asset is the high level of technical skill. 
Man for man, our population is infinitely 
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more productive in the factory and on the 

farm. But in peacetime we are not organized 

for maximum production. Many other 
human considerations come first. Nor can 
we guarantee our people economic security. 

It is true that there is no unemployment 
in the Soviet Union, although work is not in 
any sense a matter of individual choice, and 
every job is immensely overmanned. In com- 
petition with Russia, which is a dynamic 
force in the world, we have to maintain our 
supremacy by growth that is also dynamic. 
We have to increase production and raise 
standards of living on a dynamic scale. Our 
basic problem is how to organize for maxi- 
mum production without infringing on the 
Bill of Rights. How thoroughly can we or- 
ganize for the common good without curtail- 
ing human freedoms? Speaking as one 
American citizen, I don’t know. What I do 
know is that the problem is there. 

After 10 months in Moscow I started for 
home a month ago very low in mind. Ona 
basis of personal experiences and personal ob- 
servations, I could see no prospect of cordial 
relations with the great power of Europe and 
Asia. To put it in the simplest terms, that is 
a pity because it would be pleasant and en- 
riching to have friendly association with 
these people. 

My wife and I traveled in a Soviet plane 
from an excellent modern airdrome in Mos- 
cow to Odessa, by way of Kiev. The plane 
was a Russian version of our Douglas trans- 
port, and contrary to what many Americans 
report about Soviet flying, the whole flight 
was managed with a high degree of skill, com- 
fort, and dispatch. We enjoyed the other 
passengers, as we always enjoyed being with 
any group of Russian people. They had a 
warm family feeling toward each other, and it 
reached out a little to include us. 

Little courtesies were extended to us now 
and then; they proved that although we could 
not join the family, we were not excluded. 
These are small things, but they represent my 
experience with Russian people apart from 
officers of the Government, and they confirm 
my belief that the Russian people are sincere 
and good-hearted. It is a pity, perhaps it 
will be a tragedy, that as a nation we have 
to live with the Russian Nation in an atmos- 
phere of bitterness and tension. But we 
have to. There is no other way. 

PravDA CASTIGATES ATKINSON AS A “BANDIT” 
Not Frr To WHIP—AUTHOR OF TIMES SERIES 
ON SovieT Is VILIFTED AS SAVAGE AND “UN- 
TALENTED CALUMNIATOR” HrrED To “FAN 
ENMITY” IN THE WORLD 


Moscow, July 11—Today’s issue of Pravda, 
official organ of the Soviet Union’s Commu- 
nist Party, carried a column-and-a-half ar- 
ticle by David Zaslavsky, political commen- 
tator, criticizing the series of articles by 
Brooks Atkinson, published in the New York 
Times this week. The Pravda commentary 
headed “An untalented calumniator,” fol- 
lows in full: 

“The owners of large capitalist enterprises 
for the manufacture and distribution of the 
daily news—large newspaper publishing 
houses and telegraph agencies—have circu- 
lated an invention regarding a certain ‘iron 
curtain’ dividing the Soviet Union from the 
test of the universe. 

“It is coupled with demands from these 
same enterprises for unlimited liberty in the 
concoction and dissemination of newspaper 
commodities in all countries. For which 
purpose, informers of these enterprises must 
possess a sort of diplomatic immunity and 
complete irresponsibility in absolutely all 
countries of the world, including the Soviet 
Union, in which, as it is known, there are no 
capitalist industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, 

“We are in position to exhibit such an 
informer. It is Mr. Atkinson. He is a com- 
mercial traveler for the firm of the New York 
Times. For 10 months he supplied his firm 
with news from the Soviet Union, and now, 


back in his home country, he is concocting 
this news in the office itself. 

“Atkinson declares there is an ‘iron cur- 
tain.’ He considers that this is ‘a marvel- 
ously apt phrase.’ 

“Thus jumps up in front of American 
readers a man who for 10 months had been 
living behind the notorious curtain. Isn't 
this sensational! With pricked-up ears and 
eyes popping, gullible Americans are all 
burning to learn the secrets of the world 
behind the curtain. 

“However, profound disenchantment awaits 
them. 

“Behind the veil Atkinson did not see any- 
thing novel that he had not known previ- 
ously. He says with wonderful authority: 
‘There are no new ideas in Moscow. All the 
old ones are reiterated with stupefying 
regularity. * * * The general level of 
theater, art, and music islow. * * * On 
the whole, there is no vitality in the arts. 
They are reactionary and moribund.’ 


ART BACKGROUND IS DOUBTED 


“These words prove that ‘our correspond- 
ent’ in one of the New York establishments 
understands as much in ideas and art as 
any other ‘our own correspondent’ from a 
Chicago meat-packing plant understands 
about oranges. 

“But let Atkinson keep his esthetics and 
philosophy to himself. It is important, how- 
ever, that he was bored by Moscow. He 
didn't see anything new and that which he 
did see he thought was ancient and reac- 
tionary. 

“But in this case, wherefore the ‘iron cur- 
tain’? 

“We see that Atkinson repeatedly beats his 
own records of absurd inventions. At every 
step. 

“And it is for this that the man came from 
America and lounged in Moscow for 10 
months! But he not only saw nothing but 
couldn’t see anything at all. He did not de- 
sire to see. The reason he became ‘our own 
correspondent’ was just to refresh the stale 
and ancient slander, nearly 30 years old, with 
the label of a new ‘our Own’ manufacture. 


BOSSES’ INFLUENCE SEEN 


“And he knows himself that behind the 
‘iron curtain’ he didn’t see anything but that 
which his bosses expected from him; he 
knows full well that there is no such thing as 
an ‘iron curtain.’ And for this reason, he, in 
the long run, fabricates the following news: 

“«* * * There is reason to believe that 
they (the Russians) are meddling in the 
politics of France by subsidizing and advis- 
ing the French Communist Party.’ 

“It is just here, by these foulest of words, 
that Atkinson has given the last touch to 
his portrait as one of these very ‘informers’ 
that capitalist newspaper owners wish to 
have obtain untrammeled entrance to all 
corners of the globe. 

“For instance, behind the iron curtain he 
saw the Russian people. Atkinson scatters 
compliments: ‘On the whole, the Russian 
people are admirable people—genuine, hard- 
working, and practical. You can trust their 
strength, native intelligence, and courage.’ 

“Atkinson also saw behind the iron cur- 
tain that the Soviet Government enjoys the 
full support of the people. He says: 
‘* * * the people of the Soviet Union 
generally trust and respect the wisdom and 
integrity of their leaders. * * * I know 
of no active, organized opposition to the 
government. * * *’ 


ALLEGED CONTRADICTION ASSAILED 
“With this confession Atkinson himself 


kills the absurd invention of the iron cur-, 


tain. To save it, he there and then adds: 
‘There are no freedoms inside the Soviet 
Union’; that democracy does not exist 
in the Soviet country, but that there exists 
totalitarianism. He repeats ancient and 
hackneyed gossip, not noticing the awkward 
and funny position he places himself in. 
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“His discourse on the Soviet Union is a 
phantasmagoria of phrases, each one better 
than the other. It is a quadrille, in which 
one pair of ideas dances against the other. 
It is no ordinary calumny but untalented 
calumny. If there are no liberties in the 
country, then how can a wise, strong, and 
courageous people trust their Government? 
And how can a people be wise, strong, and 
courageous if they be alien to democracy? 
Here not only do the ends not tie but in 
general there is neither end nor beginning. 
It is the delirium of an impudent person 
bearing responsibility neither to conscience 
nor to logic. 

“Only a person mercenary from head to 
heels can write so of thé French Communist 
party. For Atkinson there do not exist any 
relations in the world other than those of 
purchasing and selling. It would be abso- 
lutely useless to tell this savage that it was 
not for the sake of money, not for personal 
profit, that the best people of France waged 
heroic war against the German invaders, 
that there exist such feelings and concep- 
tions as patriotism. 

“Atkinsons do not comprehend this word. 
Their depraved souls do not have any under- 
standing of feelings and conceptions that are 
not measured by dollars and cents. Atkin- 
son can sell himself to whom he pleases, and 
he judges the entire world by himself. 


PRODUCT OF STOCK EXCHANGE 


“Can this product of the Stock Exchange 
and black market understand that the party 
that unitec a considerable part of the French 
people does not need any outside instructions 
and would not tolerate such instructions? 
No, he is used to judging individuals by 
‘how many dollars they are worth.’ And, in 
the same way, using the Stock Exchange 
yardstick, he judges nations, democratic 
parties, and historical events. If Atkinson 
were a historian, he would investigate the 
question of how much Napoleon was paid 
to lose the battle of Waterloo. 

“If he were a literary scholar, he would 
search all sources for an answer to the ques- 
tion of how much Romeo paid Juliet for her 
love. 

“This is the kind of scum for whom news- 
paper capital-monopolists demand ‘freedom 
of the press.” They demand complete liberty 
for slander and lies. They desire to establish 
as international law, irresponsibility for 
avowed rogues and bandits of the pen. In 
the United States, in his editorial office, the 
despicable Atkinson is free from all obliga- 
tion to present facts; he is free from all 
responsibility. 


DISCERNS PRESS “BANDITISM” 


“How can you influence him? He is just 
as free of all honor as he is free of all logic. 
In the old days, you did not challenge such 
persons to duels, because their villainy made 
them incapable of dueling. Such persons 
were not even beaten, so as not to stain one’s 
hands. 

“It is the Americans’ own affair if they 
tolerate in their country newspaper bandit- 
ism under the mask of ‘freedom of the press.’ 
but it would be naive to think that other 
peoples will be gulled by this production of 
the capitalist-newspaper world and will trust- 
fully open their doors to Mister Atkinsons. 

“These gentlemen are dangerous. They 
are hired for the express purpose of fanning 
enmity between nations and undermining 
the cause of peace. Their despised profes- 
sion consists in this—untalented calumnia- 
tion. Atkinson frankly let that cat out of 
the bag, which the organizers of a new war 
are trying to hide behind their holy curtain. 

“A journey to the Soviet Union, a 10 
months’ stay, unpardonable lies and senseless 
hash about the ‘iron curtain’—all this was 
necessary to tell American readers: ‘In the 
attempt to establish workable relations with 
the Soviet Union we have to abandon the 
familiar concepts of friendship. Friendship 


he 
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in the sense of intimate association and 
political compromise is not wanted, is not 
possible and is not involved.’ 

“Hence, Atkinson’s conclusion is that the 
American Nation, in its relations with the 
Soviet Union, must ‘apply equal power.’ 

“Slander and blackmail—these are the 
weapons of Atkinson and his kind. 

“Our poet long ago wrote about such ca- 
lumniators: 


“‘A slanderer and untalented, 
de finds blows, by instinct led, 
And lying every month, 
He earns his daily bread.’ 
“It is appropriate to say of Mr. Atkinson— 


that he gets his salary every month and lies 
every day.” 





Dairy Products Should Remain 
Decontrolled 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, since the OPA bill was vetoed 
by the President and later the old act 
died a natura] death at midnight, June 
30, 1946, the producers and those dealing 
in dairy products have demonstrated that 
dairy products should remain decon- 
trolled. 

Generally speaking, the prices of dairy 
products have remained at the former 
OPA ceiling price as of June 30, 1946, 
plus subsidies, and in some cases they 
are selling for less than the ceiling plus 
the subsidy. 

The hated black market has almost 
completely passed out of the picture. 
The supply is ample, and the people are 
now able to buy dairy products at former 
OPA ceiling prices plus subsidies, which 
should be recognized as a legitimate 
procedure. 

Of course it always takes a little time 
for readjustments. But the leveling off 
has taken less time than was originally 
anticipated. No one should object to 
paying the price that was determined by 
OPA as being a fair selling price on a 
given commodity, plus the subsidies that 
were being paid the producers and dis- 
tributors out of the taxpayers’ money or 
out of money being borrowed by Uncle 
Sam from our citizens. This is paying 
as we go. It is eminently better than 
passing ever-increasing debts to future 
generations. It is cowardly for this gen- 
eration not to pay its way asit goes. We 
should be willing to pay for what we get 
and pay for it now, and not unload a part 
of our grocery bills on posterity. In the 
long run we will profit greatly, for we 
will be rid of the heavy burden upon our 
people occasioned by keeping on our pay 
rolls the 34,060 salaried OPA employees. 

It should make all of us feel like real 
Americans to realize that we are able to 
obtain these dairy products when we 
want and need them—and they are in 
plentiful supply now. Shortage cannot 
be used as an excuse for reimposing con- 
trols in this instance. Then we too feel 
relieved that we are not having to pay 


black-market premiums and being sub- 
jected to artificial scarcity resulting from 
bureaucratic regimentation and control. 

Mr. Speaker, I am just in receipt of a 
letter from the Tulsa manager of a large 
dairy-products company of Oklahoma, 
which expresses the situation with refer- 
ence to dairy products in northeastern 
Oklahoma, since the death of OPA. This 
letter sets forth in clear, cogent, and 
convincing style the reasons dairy prod- 
ucts should not be placed back under any 
OPA, or price-control bill that Congress 
may pass. I am pleased to quote the 
entire letter, as follows: 

JuLy 1, 1946. 
Hon. Grorce B. ScHwaBE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It is our desire to have you op- 
pose the return of dairy products to OPA 
control, and we set forth the following rea- 
sons for our request: 

(1) To reinstate subsidy payments now, 
instead of cash, and to roll back the cash 
prices would be extremely discouraging to 
the producers and would undoubtedly dis- 
courage production. 

(2) Dairy products are selling at about 
OPA ceiling as of June 30, plus subsidy, and 
in some cases they are less. 

(3) Since the ending of OPA, black market 
in the dairy products has been eliminated. 

(4) In several States in the United States 
authorities sanctioned the increase in the 
price of milk to offset the subsidy. 

(5) The opinion in the Oklahoma dairy 
circles is that markets will not go higher 
than at present. Some are of the opinion 
that next year prices will average lower than 
ceiling prices plus subsidies. 

The Oklahoma dairy prices remained the 
same from 1942 until June 8, 1946, and this 
increase in price was given by OPA to cover 
increased ceiling prices to producers. During 
this period the processors have been faced 
with increased labor, supplies, and material 
costs, 

These are some of the reasons for which 
we ask the continued decontrol of dairy 
products. We believe that with the con- 
tinued decontrol of dairy products it will be 
an incentive to the producers to produce 
more milk and will eventually take care of 
the price by the law of supply and demand. 

We trust that we will receive your support 
on the above subject. 

Sincerely, 
H. D. JOHNSTON, Manager. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
question on which there seems to be no 
disagreement and that is the basic the- 
ory that the long-range antidote to in- 
flation is production. If we can get our 
economy to a point where it once more 
is producing consumer goods in abun- 
dance, we shall be able to abandon price 


. regulation and leave the determination 


of prices to the free competition of the 
market place. 

Mr. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, demon- 
strates a clear grasp of the situation in 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


a@ message he delivered to members of his 
union regarding inflation control. He 
said: 


Our major need is increased volume of 
production. Our safety lies in getting 
through this period of transition with no 
major increases in costs or stoppages of pro- 
duction. Major changes will be cumulative 
in effect and may start the chain of dan- 
gerous inflation. Wage earners can best 
stabilize their wage dollars by helping to 
increase volume of production which can 
wipe out the scarcities and the danger of 
runaway inflation. 

This is an admirable statement and 
Mr. Green again shows that he has a 
keen understanding of our economic 
problem and proves that he is worthy 
of the trust placed in him by a great labor 
union. Any price-control law that does 
not expedite full production of the items 
controlled will fail in its purpose. 





Another Treasury Vagary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial which appeared in the New 
York Journal-American in its issue of 
July 11, 1946, entitled “Another Treas- 
ury Vagary” presents an accurate anal- 
ysis of the Treasury proposal. I am 
inserting the editorial under leave to 
extend: 

ANOTHER TREASURY VAGARY 


Little noticed in the controversy over the 
OPA has been a suggestion from the Treasury 
Department that Federal taxcs might be 
increased as a measure against inflation if 
price controls are not restored exactly as 
the New Deal wants them to be. 

The intimation was just OPA propaganda 
and not very good propaganda at that, 

It was plainly intended to frighten tax- 
payers into supporting the OPA, regardless 
of its defects, in order to keep their own 
tax bills down. 

As a fina.cial measure, New Deal taxation 
as a counterinflationary influence would have 
no economic value and would cause a great 
deal of economic damage. 

The theory behind the threat—an old 
one—is that taxes can be applied to take 
excess money out of the possession of the 
public so that it may not be spent for goods 
and services and thus bid prices up. 

The money that actually causes inflation- 
ary pressures is in the hands of millions of 
consumers—meaning largely wage and sal- 
ary earners—and the bulk of this money is 
either in the low income-tax brackets or else 
is exempt from any income taxation at all. 

A large portion of it, also, is not savings 
but current income. 

Consequently, in order to tax inflation out 
of existence the New Deal would have to 
tax heavily the very groups on which it 
depends for votes. 

There would have to be a Government 
check-off in the pay envelope of every labor 
union member many times greater than the 
present withholding taxes. 

The standard of living of these people 
would suffer in the same degree as their 
taxes were increased; and they would be 
sure to visit their resentment upon the New 
Deal at the polls. 








Of course the New Deal would try to avoid 
this dilemma. 

It would spare the workers and thus 
fai] to reduce inflation in any degree. 

The tax increases would fall upon the rel- 
atively small surtax-income groups, which 
is not where the inflationary problem lies. 

The largest incomes are now being vir- 
tually confiscated by income taxes. 

Any substantial increase would wipe these 
incomes out entirely, and would reduce still 
further the real incomes of the middle class. 

The surplus funds of these classes—if 
they have any—are not used as inflationary 
spending money, affecting the general sit- 
uation, but as investment money, either di- 
rectly or through savings accounts and in- 
surance; and to the extent that investment 
money is absorbed by taxation, business ex- 
pansion is retarded or prevented. 

Logically, there would be no new industries 
established and little or no growth of old 
industries, and new employment would be 
brought to a stop. 

There would be fewer jobs for workers. 

And, in the end, the Government itself 
would lose, since business concerns provide 
a large share of the income-tax revenue, and 
if business is stagnated, this source of rev- 
enue will inevitably diminish. 

From every point of view, therefore, the 
Treasury's idea of using taxation to combat 
inflation is merely another New Deal chimera. 

The Treasury Department has yet to learn 
that the only way in which the Government 
can reduce inflation is by balancing its 
Budget and eliminating deficit financing and 
applying its resources to reducing the exist- 
ing Federal debt. 





Veterans Can Be Loyal Citizens 





EXTENSION'OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article which appeared 
in the July 3 issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury on the recent convention of the 
American Veterans’ Committee—AVC— 
in Des Moines, Iowa. 

I was fortunate in having been pres- 
ent at AVC’s first national convention 
as a guest speaker. I took advantage of 
the opportunity to watch the delegates 
at work. As were other observers, I was 
forcibly impressed by their seriousness 
and their sense of responsibility. These 
young veterans knew that they had an 
important job to do and they worked 
intently on that job almost 24 hours a 
aay, 

In the midst of the turbulent world in 
which we live it was indeed an encour- 
aging sign to see these young men, in- 
tent not on asking special favors for 
themselves but on working democrat- 
ically to build a better America and 
a peaceful world. America needs an or- 
eanization of this type. In the midst of 
the pleas of a hundred special interests 
seeking their own selfish ends it is good 
to hear the voice of a young and ener- 
setic veterans’ group which is deter- 
mined to speak courageously for the gen- 
eral welfare of the entire Nation. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


VETERANS CAN BE LOYAL CITIZENS 


When the young veterans of a major war 
organize for the purpose of serving the public 
welfare instead of raiding the Public Treas- 
ury, something new and important has 
happened. Because the American Veterans 
Committee is starting out with such a pur- 
pose, its recent first convention in Des Moines 
has attracted widespread and favorable at- 
tention. Here at last is a body of veterans 
of the Second World War whose 60,000 mem- 
bers appear determined to assume the full 
responsibil.ties of citizenship in a democ- 
racy. In their convention resolutions, in 
the caliber of the men they elected to leader- 
ship, and in the platform with which they 
now appeal for the support of their former 
comrades in arms and the public at large, 
they are citizens first, veterans second. 

If the AVC continues to follow the course 
it charted in Des Moines, the civic con- 
science of America can be depended upon 
to ally itself—for the first time—with a 
veterans’ orgarization. That “if,” to be sure, 
is a big word. For the past 80 years, vet- 
erans have been teaching the Nation to 
anticipate little good from their organized 
enterprises. Those who recall the idealistic 
pronouncements made b” the American 
Legion in its early stages will remember the 
reasons why the late S. Parks Cadman re- 
ferred to that body as the greatest disap- 
pointment of the disillusioning period fol- 
lowing the "irst World War. Ever since the 
Civil War, the Republic has been compelled 
to defend itself against the parasitism of 
veterans’ organizations. The AVC has to live 
that history down. 

At Des Moines it made a good beginning. 
It did so because it is based on a philosophy 
radically different from that of other organ- 
izations. Instead of assuming that the 
general welfare will take care of itself if 
only each pressure group grabs all it can 
the AVC maintains that all citizens, includ- 
ing veterans, have the obligation to place 
the general welfare above their own desires. 
It proceeds upon the sensible conviction that 
unless democratic society as a whole is 
healthy and vigorous, none of the special in- 
terests within it may expect to thrive. And 
it believes that, since America cannot isolate 
itself from the world community, every citi- 
zen must recognize his responsibility to make 
this country a force for peace based on jus- 
tice. So the AVC has set itself to try to 
deal with the live issues of current national 
and world affairs. 

The Des Moines veterans, instead of spend- 
ing their time in the usual convention de- 
bauch while a little group of self-seeking in- 
siders made all the decisions, spent long 
hours debating such issues. They voted 
to support adequate housing, not for vet- 
erans only but for all the public, financed 
by private business where possible but with 
public funds where necessary. They fa- 
vored the aboltion of racial bars to jobs, 
education, and housing. They approved a 
national program of full employment sup- 
ported by a legally defined minimum wage. 
They were concerned with the problems of 
small farmers and small business. They 
voted to do what they could to maintain 
price controls and to assist in the organiza- 
tion of labor in the South. At the end of 
their meeting they congratulated the Des 
Moines city authorities for intervening in 
their behalf when two Negro delegates were 
refused service in a restaurant. 

Looking abroad, the AVC declared itself 
in favor of the development of world gov- 
ernment through the United Nations. It 
endorsed a return to food rationing as Amer- 
ica’s answer to mass starvation in former 
enemy countries. It was the first veterans’ 
organization to approve international con- 
trol of atomic energy, stoppage by the United 
States of the manufacture of atomic bombs, 
and the destruction of these now in exist- 
ence. It favored lower immigration barriers 
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throughout the world. It voted for lower 
tariffs, the immediate entry of 100,000 Jews 
to Palestine, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations with Spain. Language like this is 
not dictated by the military branches of 
Government or by a few ambitious leaders 
who place their private intentions above the 
opinions of their fellows. 

So the American Veterans’ Committee is 
well launched. In view of the fact that vet- 
erans have played an important and often a 
predominant part in American politics for 
the last three generations, and that this war 
put a larger proportion of our population into 
uniform than any previous struggle, the ap- 
pearance of an organization with such prin- 
ciples is propitious for the future. It is to 
be hoped that it will secure the million 
members it seeks this year. It must have a 
considerable basis of mass support if it is to 
demonstrate that veterans can counteract 
the efforts of selfish pressure groups and ac- 
tually advance the purposes they have under- 
taken to support. 

The first obstacle the AVC will have to 
overcome is the almost universal cynicism 
concerning all pressure groups and the gen- 
eral reaction against groups which attempt 
to mask self-seeking by vociferating patriotic 
slogans. Next, it will have to be alert to 
defend its integrity against forces which seek 
to capture it for their own ends. The or- 
ganization acted wisely at Des Moines when 
it defeated repeated attempts by a small 
Communist-minded minority to gain a foot- 
hold in the directing body and elected a slate 
of officers whose democratic convictions are 
above suspicion. But a much harder thing 
to handle will be the personal ambitions of 
its own leaders. 

This veterans’ body frankly recognizes that 
moral decisions are made effective in the life 
of this Nation by the functioning of the dem- 
ocratic process. It is organized to participate 
in that process. But for it to become a 
political party or an adjunct to such a party 
would be fatal. Equally disastrous would 
it be for the committee to decide that po- 
litical influence can be exerted only by people 
who hold office. As William Allen White 
pointed out in his recently published auto- 
biography, some of the most effective forces 
for good in American society have been per- 
sons who not only did not seek office but re- 
fused it when it was offered. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle now con- 
fronting the AVC is the psychological gulf 
which yawns between the returning veteran 
and the rest of the American people. That 
gulf was dug by America’s relative immunity 
to the sufferings of war. Our people experi- 
enced nothing that would enable them to 
understand what their own sons and most of 
the world had to bear. In almost every land 
except our own civilians suffered fully as 
much as did the average soldier. But our 
people were spared. The veteran, staggered 
by the horrors of global war, returns home 
and is appalled to discover that life goes on 
just about as usual. To him that means that 
we have learned nothing and are blindly 
coasting toward another catastrophe which 
will impose on another generation the out- 
rages he has witnessed and endured. 

The churches of America have an obliga- 
tion to help the veteran probe beneath sur- 
face appearances of complacency to under- 
stand what has happened to his Nation's 
mind and soul during the war. When the 
returning soldier reflects on the reasons why 
the churches of the victor powers join those 
of the vanquished in common repentance 
for the sins that led to the war, when he 
learns why the churches of America main- 
tained throughout that the church was not 
@ belligerent, he may conclude that he has 
more allies than he suspects in his deter- 
mination that “it shall not happen again.” 
He will be more inclined to welcome this as- 
sistance if church people throughout America 
learn to distinguish between the good and 
the dubious in the numerous attempts now 
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being made to organize the 11,000,000 vet- 
erans of this war. The American Veterans’ 
Committee has started out to give this coun- 
try a type of ex-soldier leadership which it 
has not seen before. The likelihood that it 
will hew to the constructive course it has 
p” jected is increased by every man or woman 
of good will who lends a helping hand. 





William Green Pronounces Labor Policy 
and Itemizes Four Safeguards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unani- 
mous consent has been granted me to 
insert the following editorial by William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It appeared in the 
July 1946 issue of the American Federa- 
tionist. 

Our NaTIon’s Lasor Po.icy 
(By William Green) 


Every time a crisis in labor affairs ties up 
a large portion of our economy there is an 
immediate demand for legislation to stop 
strikes by drastic regulations and penalties. 
Such a demand ignores the fact that strikes 
are the culmination of a series of efforts to 
adjust views on matters of joint concern. 

Any real effort to prevent strikes must 
begin by making help readily available in the 
early stages of negotiations. Legislation ot 
the type often proposed would result in un- 
dermining the economic government and 
the kind of law and order which is being 
worked out jointly in industries and in all 
kinds of workshops by management and or- 
ganized labor. The strength of the economic 
agencies has its roots in the fact that they 
are agencies through which individuals can 
plan and work together for their own inter- 
ests and control in accord with their own 
best judgment. 

Collective bargaining is the basic procedure 
of democracy. Applied to work problems, 
it prcvides that representatives of workers 
and management shall agree upon terms and 
conditions of work and set up the agencies 
to put the contract into effect. It rests upon 
recognition of mutual interests in produc- 
tion and in the distribution of returns on 
joint work. 

As the union becomes increasingly effec- 
tive,‘there is an approach to equality in bar- 
gaining and hence increasing justice in the 
terms of agreement. Progress in work con- 
tracts is aided by making more information 
available on wage rates, hours, overtime, pro- 
ductivity, job classification, shares going to 
management and to stockholders, etc. It is 
not enough to have such information at cen- 
tral offices, it should be made available in all 
areas through a labor extension service. 

In addition to factual information, the 
other service which Government may render 
is conciliation and mediation at the time 
when first needed and before controversies 
develop. Such service should be available 
through the United States Department of 
Labor and supplemented by local aids. Con- 
ciliation is one of the most important duties 
of the Secertary of Labor. He should see to 
it that not only is the conciliation personnel 


“adequate and well equipped, but that all the 
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divisions in the Department are coordinated 
to make services timely, adequate, and under- 
standing. 


> Dense 


The Department of Labor should emphasize 
the constructive achievements of cooperation 
between management and workers. It should 
have information on continuous production 
without stoppages due to labor disputes. It 
should contribute to better labor relations by 
publicizing achievements of companies and 
unions able to maintain satisfactory relations 
without work stoppages and make details 
available to aid other unions and manage- 
ments. This relatively commonplace sugges- 
tion would revolutionize the thinking of the 
public and legislators. 

The Department of Labor, by analyzing 
files of all union agreements, should be the 
first to detect new trends in union provisions 
and to make available to all unions com- 
parative information. Such information 
would help many to avoid pitfalls that might 
necessitate strikes. 

The public should expect uninterrupted 
service only when unions and management 
negotiate in good faith. Its interests lie in 
facilitating such negotiations, not in penaliz- 
ing those who are unwilling to endure injus- 
tice. A strike may be the only way to induce 
employers to agree to new provisions—even 
though vitaleto workers and to the Nation— 
as, for instance, the health and welfare fund 
of the miners. Mine accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases, together with substandard 
sanitary conditions of mine villages and in- 
adequate medical-care facilities to give 
miners at least normal life expectancy, had 
long been discussed in collective bargaining. 
The facts were indisputable. But the em- 
ployers would do nothing. 

Strikes in the past have been labor’s main 
dependence in lifting standards of living 
permanently to new high levels. The only 
safe way to establish them is to increase the 
effectiveness of collective bargaining. The 
right to strike distinguishes the free worker 
from the slave. The right to strike involves 
the foundation of our free democracy. But 
as workers value this right, they must use it 
with wisdom and responsibility. Equally 
essential-is it that employers learn the value 
of responsible collective bargaining in good 
faith and not try to trick the union into 
indiscretions. 

To recapitulate: The first step which the 
Federal Government should take in a pro- 
gram to prevent strikes is to provide a well- 
equipped Department of Labor headed by an 
experienced person who knows labor prob- 
lems. Then there must be an effective con- 
ciliation service, supplemented by a technical 
staff and by research information on wage 
rates, productivity, labor costs, and a wide 
range of other information made readily 
available for all workers by a labor concilia- 
tion service. Next, make available for labor’s 
study and use comparative data on union 
agreements, management techniques, health 
and welfare funds. Finally, emphasize the 
constructive gains of collective bargaining. 

Such a program would help the public to 
assume its responsibility for standards in 
order to enjoy uninterrupted production. 


TAKE YOUR STAND 


The world is passing through one of those 
great transitional epochs which determine 
trends over a century or more. This struggle 
will decide as between the basic importance 
of each human being with guarantees of 
personal rights and the all-powerful state 
which denies these rights. 

So long as totalitarian states were content 
to keep their philosophy within their own 
borders, though we wondered at their judg- 
ment, we felt they had a right to choose 
whatever kind of government they wanted 
provided it did not interfere with the same 
right for other nations. But now that the 
U. S. S. R. has decided that “security” for 
communism requires the seizure of neighbor- 
ing countries and the establishment of Com- 
munist governments to control those na- 
tions contrary to their will, it has initiated 
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a policy of aggression and imperialism that 
menaces world peace, 

The U. S. 8. R. has prevented decision on 
peace treaties which would result in with- 
drawal of armies and efforts to restore a 
civilian economy. Large Russian occupation 
armies are maintained which are a hea 
burden on food supplies and afford a smoke- 
screen for Communist activities. These ac- 
tivities are facilitated by secret police. 

Communist organizers are given automo- 
biles or other means of travel, printing 
pressss and paper, typewriters and other es- 
sential supplies, while free trade unionists 
are denied these facilities. 

Whenever a new “menace” to Soviet “se- 
curity” is discovered, Communists are sent 
in to take up residence in the country. A 
fifth-column organization is built up and 
the country is soon brought under the So- 
viet Union. 

All this has been going on despite the fact 
that the U.S. S. R. signed the Atlantic Char- 
ter and agreed to participate in the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. Obviously, Rus- 
sia’s pledges of cooperation do not rule out 
activities to promote Soviet imperialism at 
the expense of the rights of other nations. 

By its policy of extreme secrecy the 
U. S. S. R. acknowledges there is no recon- 
ciliation between the philosophies of de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism of any brand. 
Its iron curtain prevents its people from 
getting information from the outside or the 
information to counteract baseless rumors. 

The U.S. 5S. R. is promoting dissension and 
chaos on a world-wide scale, reaching east- 
ward through Asia to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and westward across Europe to our 
eastern coasts. Within the new world it is 
using its Communist Party members to boie 
into governments and into labor movements 
to gather military and other secret informa- 
tion. The highest allegiance of Communist 
Party members everywhere is to the U.S.S. R. 

This period of world revolution places on 
our free trade unions a special responsibility 
to protect their own rights as well as to 
safeguard democratic institutions for the 
whole country and this hemisphere. Ob- 
serve these safeguards: 

(1) Keep your union free from Communist 
control. Communists use unions to promote 
the party. 

(2) Carry on collective bargaining and 
other union activities in good faith to as- 
sure workers continuously risin_ standards 
of living and management dependable work 
contracts. 

(3) Seek to broaden the field for coopera- 
tion between unions and management for the 
mutual advantage of those the industry 
serves. 

(4) Be on guard against cooperation with 
Communist-front organizations and party 
follewers that further party-line objectives. 

No trade unionist can be neutral in this 
world crisis in which democracy and hu- 
man freedom are at stake throughout the 
world. The roots of democracy are in the 
principles of the Christian religion. 





The Man About Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the Journal Every 
Evening The Man About Town column, 
Wilmington, Del.: 








Delmarva Hatcheries are drowning baby 
chicks by the thousands, a nearby Pennsyl- 
yania egg and chicken dealer tells us. 

The truck farmer, who comes into Wilming- 
ton with eggs, chickens, and general truck 
products, explained that on a recent trip to 
a Maryland hatchery, he found the owner was 
very much disturbed over the prospects for 
his crop of baby chicks. 

He explained that many other hatcheries 
in the district had been forced to drown 
thousands of chicks for lack of takers. 

Early in the season, on the basis of orders 
received, hatching eggs were placed in incu- 
bators. Before the young chicks were actu- 
ally hatched, cancellations started to come in 
by the hundreds. This resulted in an over- 
supply of chicks, and since the space at most 
hatcheries is somewhat limited after the 
chicks get to a certain age, the hatcheries 
were faced with a difficult problem. 

In many cases the chicks were given away 
by being added in large quantities to the ac- 
tive orders on file. But since even raisers of 
chickens have a feed and space problem, too, 
only a limited number of left-over chicks 
could be sent out. 





Liberals on Liberalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Liberals on Liberalism,” by Eric 
F. Goldman and Mary Paull, published 
in the July 22, 1946, issue of the New 
Republic. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LIBERALS ON LIBERALISM 
(By Eric F. Goldman and Mary Paull) 


For many years now the confusion of liber- 
alism has been a stock conversation piece. 
No doubt much of this impression of confu- 
sion comes from the fact that whatever lib- 
eralism is, it is not a closed system. By the 
very nature of its opposition to conservatism, 
it must proceed on the assumption of a 
changing world, and has willingly to sub- 
ject itself to the tug and pull of events. Con- 
sequently, it is a way of thought and action 
which can always profit from an asking of 
the question, What’s with liberalism today? 

In an attempt to contribute to such an 
inquiry, a series of questions were put to nine 
people—Thurman Arnold, Senators Wayne 
Morse and Claude Pepper, Chester Bowles, 
Representatives Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
Estes Kefauver, and Charles M. LaFollette, 
and Robert R. Nathan and Paul Porter. No 
pretense is made that the group is representa- 
tive of liberalism. They are simply nine per- 
sons prominent on the Washington scene who 
consider themselves liberals and would be 
accepted as such by most people in the United 
States. The questions put to them ranged 
from their general conceptions of liberalism, 
through their specific estimates of the liberal 
Situation today, to their suggestions for fur- 
thering the liberal cause. 

The answers reveal certain striking areas 
of agreement. In assessing the present state 
of liberalism, all nine share Senator PEPrEr’s 
conviction that “in important ways, we are 
»eing thrown for losses.” But they are also 


unanimous in believing that liberalism is 
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progressing in the long-time battle for the 
public mind. Representative LaFo.Lette, for 
example, contends that “in many places the 
efforts to create political awareness are not 
well thought out or adequately imple- 
mented,” yet he goes on to say that “the at- 
tempt itself evidences progress.” Chester 
Bowles puts it: “In every community in the 
country there is a stirring demand for more 
democratic action and political leaders who 
more clearly express the views of the common 
man. The war has taught us that full pro- 
duction is readily attainable and, perhaps 
most important of all, that we know how 
to attain it.” Thurman Arnold confidently 
adds that “as the industrial revollition goes 
on, the country will be pushed more toward 
liberalism, in spite of the stubborn efforts of 
vast organizations wedded to obsolete tech- 
niques that are trying to fence themselves in. 
A new age of science-applied-to-industry has 
made individual opportunity again an eco- 
nomic reality.” 

The Republican Senator Morse is sure that 
optimism about the trend can include the 
rank and file of both parties: “The most 
significant barometer reading of recent years 
was the Gallup poll which disclosed that 
there is no marked difference between rank- 
and-file Democrats and Republicans as to the 
objectives of government, or as to the social 
and economic legislation which they want 
Congress to pass. I am satisfied that if a 
clear-cut referendum could be held, the 
liberal point of view would win by at least 
3 to 1 and, in all probability, by a much 
higher ratio. Our primary job is to get the 
average voter to see the importance of send- 
ing to national conventions liberal-minded 
delegates to break the control of the reaction- 
ary political machines which in 1948 will 
control both party conventions unless the 
voters do something about it in the mean- 
time.” 

Questions concerning the Truman admin- 
istration and liberalism brought only slightly 
less agreement. Senator Morse dismisses the 
administration as “an exceedingly reac- 
tionary one, characterized by political ex- 
pediency and dangerous machine politics.” 
But the other eight liberals, including 
Representative LAFOLLETTE, who still sits on 
the GOP side of the House, are satisfied 
with the over-all objectives of the President. 
Quite typically Robert Nathan says, “One 
must distinguish between the administra- 
tion and Congress. The President has pro- 
posed to Congress on numerous occasions a 
well-balanced, comprehensive, liberal eco- 
nomic program, but Congress has failed to 
enact his program.” Representative LaFo.- 
LETTE goes even further and credits Presi- 
dent Truman with one victory in the Senate 
which Roosevelt could not win. “In August 
1944, with the European campaign bogged 
down and the Philippines still in the hands 
of the Japanese, the Commander in Chief’s 
appeal was at its highest. President Roose- 
velt called Congress back to enact reconver- 
sion legislation. The unemployment-com- 
pensation feature of the Kilgore bill was 
eliminated in the Senate and snowed under 
in the House. Despite all the yelling about 
Truman in 1945 and 1946, he did get through 
the Senate a provision for 26 weeks at State 
levels, which was more than Roosevelt did 
at the height of his personal appeal.” 

Most of the comments are less favorable 
than LAFOLLETTE’s in discussing the admin- 
istration’s relations with Congress. The gen- 
eral emphasis is, like Nathan’s, on the dif- 
ference between what the President has pro- 
posed and Congress has adopted. The gen- 
eral explanation is the administration’s lack 
of the skill and drive necessary to maneu- 
ver a program through a difficult Congress in 
still more difficult times. “Both the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations,” Thurman 
Arnold remarks, “have attempted to steer a 
course in a country torn by the economic 
struggle of powerful groups in industry, in 
agriculture, and in labor, Roosevelt’s un- 
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equaled political ability, his sense of com- 
promise, his inspirational leadership, were his 
great contribution. His separate policies 
were not consistent, but he always managed 
to move forward. Truman faces even more 
difficult times. His government is only a 
balance of power among strongly organized 
groups, each seeking security for itself rather 
than industrial progress for the country as a 
whole. Any general criticism of the Tiuman 
administration amounts only to saying that 
Truman does not have the political genius of 
Roosevelt.” Senator Pepper, less inclined to 
emphasize forces outside the administration, 
warns that “the President will have to be 
careful lest the impression grow that the lib- 
eral sentiment no longer dominates his pro- 
gram. This impression would spring from 
the fact that he is taking advice from people 
who are not recognized as sympathetic to 
liberalism.” 

Differences of emphasis rather than actual 
disagreement emerge when the nine liberals 
discuss the weaknesses of liberalism. Quite 
naturally, they stress things closest to their 
own type of experience. The four men and 
one woman who hold elective office empha- 
size the political individualism of liberals, 
their lack of a program which binds them 
together for effective political action, their 
balking at the give and take of politics. 
“Their greatest weakness,” Representative 
Dovctas believes, “is the tendency to throw 
up their hands every time they lose any 
ground, or don’t get what they want, or 
don’t get it in the combination that they 
wanted. Why liberals think they can win 
every time, I don’t know.” Representative 
KEFAUVER comments: “Each fellow goes more 
or less his own way. There is little concerted 
action. There can be none because there is 
no agreement on the aims to be accom- 
plished. Harmony could best be established 
through one of the political parties. Failing 
in this, conferences of true American liberals, 
not Communists or those with special axes 
to grind, would tend to eliminate some points 
of difference.” 

Fresh from a buffeting by pressure groups 
in his work as Economic Stabilizer, Chester 
Bowles pleads for recognition of the fact that 
“too often liberalism becomes subordinate 
to group interest. It accepts certain groups 
to be always right and certain other groups 
to be always wrong. In doing that, it loses 
its moral standing and integrity. Liberal- 
ism also has had too little interest in good, 
coordinated operations and administration. 
Ideas are no good unless they can be made 
effective and they can only be made effective 
through good management and good honest 
administration. There are too few really 
good operators 4nd managers among the lib- 
erals and too many people who are ready to 
make speeches in glowing, idealistic terms, 
but haven’t the least idea how to make them 
effective.” Paul Porter, Bowles’ successor 
as OPA Administrator, expresses Bowles’ 
pragmatic note another way when he criti- 
cizes the “over-theorizing” of liberals—es- 
pecially the “over-theorizing” taken from 
the Left that a strong liberalism is a hard- 
times phenomenon. I do not subscribe to 
that theory. The New Deal was erected on 
the basis of a depression and economic de- 
spair, but that does not mean that the two 
must go together.” 

Where the nine liberals show the most 
significant divergence is in their conceptions 
of liberalism’s general problem. That di- 
vergence appears alike in their definitions 
(see end of article) and in practically all their 
other comments. The root of the difference 
is that some of the liberals are putting their 
emphasis on bringing economic security to 
everyone while others place equal stress on 
security and the extension of the individual’s 
opportunity to function as an individual. 
Still others are most concerned over the in- 
dividual’s freedom of action and believe that 
the liberal drive for security is seriously en- 
dangering it. 
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There is, of course, nothing new in these 
variations. They have shown themselves in 
modern liberalism ever since it added the aim 
of economic security to the nineteenth- 
century ideal of individual freedom. It is 
inevitable that different liberals will empha- 
size differently these two objectives, for, while 
cone supplements the other, they can decid- 
edly get in each other’s way. As Chester 
Bowles remarks, “There can be no real indi- 
vidual freedom in the presence of economic 
insecurity,” but Bowles also agrees with the 
many liberals who have long seen the pos- 
sible conflict between the pursuit of security 
and freedom of individual opportunity. 
Senator Morse and Thurman Arnold empha- 
size this possibility in their definitions of 
liberalism, and in another comment, Arnold 
goes on to denounce “those so-called liberals 
whose principal social value is security for 
the underdog, rather than opportunity for 
the individual. For example, one of the 
popular liberal causes is strong labor organi- 
zations. Many liberals would fight for every 
strong labor organization until it became a 
force which restricted production, throttled 
new enterprise, prevented individual collec- 
tive bargaining by local units and destroyed 
democracy in labor. At that point, they 
would seek to curb it by strong Government 
action. The pro-underdog liberals rely on 
superorganizations of labor and Government, 
under the delusion that dictatorial power 
will be used reasonably if it is preached at 
and cajoled.” 

Unfortunately for those who would like 
liberalism to be a system of jeeplike com- 
pactness, there is no way of getting rid of 
the confusing variations between the Arnolds 
and the essentially security-minded. After 
all, the omnibus of liberalism has been head- 
ing toward two objectives which no other 

‘way of thought and action has ever tried to 
reach simultaneously, and which most sys- 
tems consider ultimately irreconcilable. 

What the comments of the nine liberals do 
point up significantly is that the traditional 
difficulty of modern liberalism is seriously 
aggravated in 1946 just because of its suc- 
cesses in pushing security. Fortunately, the 
attitudes of these people who have heen 
engaged in the business of trying to make 
liberalism work, contain an element that can- 
not fail to be helpful in alleviating the diffi- 
culty. When LAFOLLETTE lashes away at the 
personalization of liberalism in terms of 
Roosevelt, when Bowles attacks indiscrimi- 
nate applause or condemnation, when Arnold 
assails the labor-is-always-right contingent, 
they are calling for a liberalism which faces 
the fact that it cannot afford the luxury of 
irreproachable heroes and immutable tech- 
niques. The unavoidable conclusion is that 
liberalism has to ask of all its men and all 
its measures, not once but continuously, 
whether they are toppling that delicate and 
necessarily changing balance between the in- 
crease of security and the extension of indi- 
vidual freedom of opportunity. 

Making modern liberalism an incessant re- 
examination of itself is making it a tough life 
to lead. But at that, it would only be bring- 
ing it back to its great tradition, formed 
when overly intoxicating successes and overly 
depressing failures had not combined to en- 
courage clinging to fetishes. 


NINE DEFINITIONS OF LIBERALISM 


Thurman Arnold: “Liberalism today has 
become deuces wild. It can be used to fill 
any hand. If I had my way, however, I 
would make it a criminal offense for anyone 
to parade under the banner of liberalism who 
was not conscientiously and even religiously 
devoted to the ideal that in an industrial 
democracy, freedom of opportunity is the 
great value that must be preserved above all 
others. Unless this freedom is preserved, no 
other freedom will be secure.” 

Chester Bowles: “It is the duty of the lib- 
eral to protect and to extend the basic demo- 
cratic freedoms. And because there can be no 
real individual freedom in the presence of 





economic insecurity, liberalism carries a 
heavy responsibility in fighting continuously 
to expand our economy and to put into effect 
the economic bill of rights. But fundamen- 
tally, liberalism is an attitude. The chief 
characteristics of that attitude are human 
sympathy, a receptivity to change, and a 
scientific willingness to follow reason rather 
than faith or any fixed set of ideas.” 

Representative DovuGtas: “Liberalism is a 
program that aims for the greatest good for 
the greatest number.” 

Representative KEFravuvER: “Liberalism 
means an intelligent effort to keep the po- 
litical and economic development of our Na- 
tion abreast of the responsibilities that come 
from the atomic age. It means an extension 
of the use of our resources for the common 
good, the solving of the problem of maintain- 
ing democratic principles, and free, competi- 
tive enterprise in a day of big business, big 
unions, and big government.” 

Representative LAFOLLETTE: “Liberalism is 
a series of fundamental departures from the 
economic, social, racial, and political condi- 
tions as exist in America today. It should 
include the proposal of effective means to 
realine these adjustments in accordance with 
the democratic ethic inherent in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In seeking its ends, it 
should insist on the use of objectivity and 
the appeal to reason rather than indirection 
or emotionalism.” 

Senator Morse: “Liberalism cannot be de- 
fined in the abstract in any helpful way. 
Liberalism in politics can best be defined in 
terms of specific issues. Political liberalism 
should also be defined in terms of objectives. 
A major objective is the protection of the 
economic weak and doing it within the 
framework of a private-property economy. 
The liberal, emphasizing the civil and prop- 
erty rights of the individual, insists that the 
individual must remain so supreme as to 
make the state his servant.” 

Robert Nathan: “Liberalism is a movement 
which seeks the adoption of policies that 
will assure the ‘four freedoms’ at home and 
bring about the maximum utilization of our 
productive resources, full employment, and 
sustained prosperity, and a resulting high 
standard of living.” 

Senator Perrer: “Liberalism is the greatest 
good for the greatest number of the people. 
It is really a synonym for democracy, as Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Wilson, and F. D. R. would 
have defined ‘democracy.’” 

Paul Porter: “Fundamentally, liberalism 
addresses itself to the questions of equality 
of opportunity and respect for individual dig- 
nity. But the people cannot be simply di- 
vided into liberals and nonliberals. Liberals 
do and should frequently disagree on specific 
issues. By disagreement, they define their 
ideas and arrive at conclusions which will 
further equality of opportunity more than 
any black-and-white program.” 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record of July 18, 
1946: 

BUT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Other States aren’t waiting to see what 


Congress does about OPA before protecting 
their people from unjust rent increases, 
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In New Jersey, a special session of the 
legislature will meet next Monday to set 
up rent-control boards. 

In Michigan, the legislature passed a rent- 
control law permitting increases of no more 
than 15 percent. In Massachusetts Governor 
Tobin issued an executive order freezing 
rents. New York already had a rent-contro| 
law on the books. Other States are consider. 
ing calling special sessions. 

But nothing is happening in Pennsylvania, 

Governor Martin, GOP candidate for the 
United States Senate, says he hasn’t the 
power to act by executive order and he won't 
call a special session. The session is needed 
not only for rent-control laws, but for vet- 
erans’ housing, and other purposes. 

Remember Martin, if your rent is suddenly 
boosted. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star: 


END THIS CONFUSION 


The President and his advisers have been 
holding out for continuance of OPA with 
all its previous powers. Members of Con- 
gress, aware of widespread dissatisfaction 
with OPA’s administration throughout the 
country, have been seeking to cut back those 
powers. So far they have accomplished noth- 
ing but stalemate. It has now reached the 
point where almost any decision is better 
than none. 

A congressional compromise on OPA, such 
as the bill now before the House, probably 
will be worse than no OPA bill at all. It is 
obvious by now that the President will not 
get a strong OPA Dill. Consequently, he 
might do the country a favor by vetoing any 
halfway measure, and getting the country 
back to full economic freedom. There seems 
to be a rising feeling in America that since 
controls have to be dropped some time, now 
might be as good a time as any. 

The days just past without OPA controls 
have not produced panic or startling change. 
The people have not lost their heads. If 
they can keep them for a few months longer 
while production gets rolling, there is a good 
chance that we can go through the rest of 
this year without being hurt much by 
inflation. 

Neither the President nor Congress has 
provided the American people with wise 
economic leadership this year. It has been 
one long period of squabble, indecision, and 
confusion. When all controls except OPA 
were dropped it became obvious that OPA 
itself would not be able to function as it 
did during the war. Maladministration by 
Chester Bowles, which hindered the resump- 
tion of peacetime production, did not add to 
that agency’s usefulness. Now that we have 
been without OPA for a few weeks our whole 
national economy has so changed that re- 
sumption of controls probably would cause 
even more confusion than we have. 

We can’t stand much more of political 
dilly-dallying with the economic life of the 
Nation. Some clear-cut decision is needed. 
Labor, industry, and the general public can 
make no settled plans for the future while 
this situation exists. If we cannot have all, 
at least do something so we can get to work, 











Britain Must Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of July 17, 1946: 


BRITAIN MUST ACT 
Nearly 11 months have gone by since Presi- 





dent Truman, in a letter to Prime Minister - 


Attlee, strongly recommended the immediate 
admission of 100,000 refugee European Jews 
into Palestine. Stating that “the future 
peace in Europe depends in large measure 
upon our finding sound solutions of prob- 
lems confronting the displaced and formerly 
persecuted groups of people,” the Amer:can 
Chief Executive added: “The main solution 
appears to lie in the quick evacuation of as 
many as possible of the nonrepatriable Jews, 
who wish it, to Palestine. If it is to be effec- 
tive, such action should not be long delayed.” 

That was in August of last year. It was not 
until the following November that the Brit- 
ish Government bestirred itself sufficiently 
even to propose that the matter be looked 
into. Then, on Foreign Secretary Bevin’s 
recommendation, a committee of inquiry was 
set up to look into the Palestine problem and 
the related plight of the Jews in Europe. Six 
members of this committee were chosen by 
the British Government, the Other six by 
President Truman. There were many who 
felt that the setting up of this body, the last 
of a long line of commissions which have in- 
vestigated the Palestine problem, was merely 
a British ruse to gain time. So far it has 
proved to be just that. For after the com- 
mission issued its report last April, and with 
the six British members unanimously con- 
curring, recommended the immediate entry 
of 100,000 Jews, the British Government still 
refused to act. And that remains its position 
today although, in the meantime, still an- 
other commission has been set up and an- 
other inquiry begun. 

This latest commission, representing on 
the American side the Secretaries of State, 
War, and Treasury, is now in London con- 
ferring with the British. So far as the 
American Government is concerned, its task 
is the technical one of finding actual ways 
and means of moving the 100,000 Jews to 
Palestine as well as to discuss the other 
recommendations of the Committee of In- 
quiry. But British spokesmen have made it 
clear to American correspondents that the 
problem of immediate immigration cannot, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, be con- 
sidered aside from the rest of the commit- 
tee’s plan. On this basis it would take 
months and possibly even years before 100,000 
Jews could be given entry into Palestine. 
With another winter coming on, the re- 
sponsibility for the ensuing wave of deaths 
and suicides in the refugee camps in Ger- 
many and Austria would rest squarely with 
the British authorities. 

Those authorities have advanced all sorts 
of excuses and arguments for refusing to 
carry out a program which every instinct of 
humanitarian sentiment dictates. Foreign 
Secretary Bevin, whose remarks on this sub- 
ject were unfortunate, to say the least, and 
magnified opposition to the British loan, has 
spoken with specious magnanimity of the 
need of the Jews to reintegrate themselves 
in Europe. In view of recent developments 
in Poland, his words have taken on a grim 
connotation. 

Prime Minister Attlee in a recent statement 
in Parliament declared that the British Gov- 
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ernment cannot accept for the Holy Land any 
policy that is enforceable only by the use of 
arms. He made this remark at the very 
moment when British troops in Palestine 
were employing force to maintain order. 
Other British spokesmen have emphasized 
Britain’s inability to shoulder the cost of 
moving the 100,000 persons. This argument 
has been spiked by the American offer to pay 
the bill. As for the contention that more 
British troops would be needed in Palestine 
if the proposed influx were permitted—Mr. 
Bevin said it would take another division and 
Great Britain cannot spare it—the Jewish 
War Veterans have called what many feel is a 
transparent bluff by informing President 
Truman that if any American troops are 
needed for this purpose they will undertake 
the recruiting of a full division of Jewish 
volunteers. 

Great Britain’s dilatory tactics have not 
made matters easier for her or for the piti- 
ful survivors of Nazi gas chambers and execu- 
tion squads. Up to now British spokesmen 
could argue that any last-minute action by 
the London government to carry out the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations would have the ap- 
pearance of being taken to influence congres- 
sional approval of the British loan. In that 
great debate such men as Representatives 
Bioom and KLEIN and such Zionist leaders as 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise demonstrated states- 
manship of a high order. It is up to the 
British Government to act with equal intelli- 
gence, high-mindedness, and courage. 





Does Security Mean Slavery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by W. G. 
Montgomery: 

DOES SECURITY MEAN SLAVERY? 
(By W. G. Montgomery) 

Security is the most used word in the dic- 
tionary today, and the worst used. It has 
become the shibboleth of politicians in all 
parties, and by this doctrine you may know 
them. It is a beguiling word because it’s 
natural for us to want security. But can a 
man or nation have security and be free? 

Advocates of economic security tell us they 
would abolish poverty, want, and fear, make 
everybody secure “from the cradle to the 
grave.” It’s just as easy as that. All you 
need to do is do nothing. Just let the 
“expert” planners plan the lives, labors, edu- 
cation, and religion of all the people, and 
society will be turned into a utopia in no 
time at all. 

What they fail to tell you is that if eco- 
nomic security is even possible, it would 
demand the surrender of your personal free- 
dom, and not many, I’m sure, would want 
security at the price of slavery. 

More people than ever before in our Na- 
tion are being razzle-dazzled by glib talkers 
into the belief that everyone can have all 
he wants anytime he wants it by turning to 
some form of stateism, socialism, or com- 
munism, and the word “security” is used 
to sell the plan to those who detest atheistic 
communism. 

Millions of good Americans see no objec- 
tion to the word “security” and fall for it, 
not knowing that it has lost its decency be- 
cause of the company it has fallen into. The 
word “security” as now used by scheming 
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politicians is only a synonym for com- 
murism. 

Now, because of this fact, and it is a fact 
no thinking person will dispute, we need to 
be wary of this word wherever used. Because 
most persons feel that security offers them 
something substantial, the word is being 
blatantly used by communistic schemers un- 
der various party labels to destroy freedom of 
speech, the press, and religious liberty. 
Economic security as proposed in this coun- 
try is just a short cut to communism, and 
if it comes, dictatorship will come with it. 

Do you want the state to furnish you food 
and shelter, and thus make you secure, or do 
you want to be free? You may have one; you 
cannot have both. 

The slaves before the Civil War had eco- 
nomic security. And so do the slaves in 
Russia and all totalitarian nations have se- 
curity. But that’s all they do have. Let a 
Russian citizen criticize communism and see 
what happens to him before sundown. 

You can have security inside a prison, but 
who wants to go there to get it? Since this 
word has strange but obvious meanings, let 
us go a little further into it. 

Can there really be such a thing as eco- 
nomic security, or is it just a political will 
o’ the wisp? And if security were possible, 
would it be desirable? Would a man im- 
prove his life by knowing that his every 
want would be provided for, such as medicine, 
food, shelter, or would he settle down in his 
tracks and rot? 

Is it not a fact that the best security on 
earth is insecurity? Let a man know that he 
has nobody to lean on but himself and he 
will put his best into life. That has been 
proved by millions who have climbed out of 
cabins into greatness. Poverty carries a spur 
that is often worth more to a man than a 
gold mint. 

Economic security nationally directed 
means that everybody else, everyone, leans 
and nobody lifts. This is why communism 
has always failed, and always will as a source 
of security. This is why 5,000,000 people 
starved to death under communistic Russia. 
Destroy individual initiative and the rewards 
of labor, and society sinks to its lowest lev- 
els; nobody works except while driven hunger 
and want spread everywhere, and decency 
dies. 

Probably the silliest slogan ever devised 
was that of being freed from want. If this 
could be made to work it would mean the 
end of the human race. All prosperity, prog- 
ress, decency, and religion are based upon 
want. Because a man wants to establish a 
home he goes to work. Because he wants 
to escape hell he lives religiously. Because 
he wants an education he gives up drifting 
and begins rowing. But the irony of this 
doctrine is that if it were possible for us to 
be without want we would soon be in want. 
It is want that destroys want. Take an 
example. 

The writer has carefully studied com- 
munism, going back to its beginnings nearly 
2,000 years ago. The heart of communism is 
atheism. God is ruled out altogether; and, 
this being true, society is equalized by 
leveling down instead of lifting up. The 
industrious are penalized and the indolent 
are rewarded. The idea is that nobody shall 
be in want, even those too lazy to work. 
Result: Soon everybody is in want. 

Communistic security has been tried 
several times in our own country. The writer 
has spent days in New Harmony, Ind., and 
Nauvoo, Ill., going over the old school rec- 
ords and viewing the old buildings left by 
the Communists when they attempted to 
establish new nations here with everyone 
sharing alike and owning all the resources 
in common. 

If it were possible for communism to 
succeed it would have done so on the banks 
of the Wabash and the Mississippi. It had 
everything to begin with. In each case 
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the city had already been established when 
the Communists moved in. On the Wabash, 
a religious sect known as the Rappites had 
built a city, which the Communists took 
over in 1920; and 25 years later, the Commu- 
nists took over Nauvoo, a city vacated by the 
Mormons. Neither one lasted longer than 
2 years. Beginning with storehouses full 
of food, livestock, buildings to live in, land 
to cultivate, orchards and looms and all the 
conveniences of that day, each settlement 
was soon reduced to starvation because 
everybody leaned on somebody else. 

Nor does state socialism mean security. 
It means slavery. All history shows that 
when men attempt to make earth into a 
heaven by social planning, they always turn 
it into a hell. It simply is not God’s way 
to leave God out of our social processes; nor 
will anybody ever get something for nothing 
so long as this is God’s world. 

Thus, it will pay us to be cautious about 
any kind of security politicians offer us, lest 
it cost us our own freedom. It is also an 
indisputable fact of history that liberty 
has always been destroyed by some new free- 
dom promised the people. The Constitution 
and Bill of Rights give us all the freedoms 
we need; and the “security” of communism 
is not for us whose great security is still in 
God. 





Statement of Policies and Principles of 
the Commissioners, Directors, and 
Secretaries of Agriculture of the North 
Central Association Adopted at Their 
Annual Meeting Held at Yellowstone 
National Park on July 11, 12, 13, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks iu the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 


The commissioners, directors, and secre- 
taries of agriculture of the North Central 
Association recognize the outstanding 
achievement of the American farmer in pro- 
ducing the maximum quantity of food so 
essential to the winning of the glorious vic- 
tory in World War II. They further recog- 
nize that this production was made in the 
face of many adverse conditions such as the 
shortage of labor and shortages of machin- 
ery, ‘farm implements, and equipment. The 
food production and achievement of the 
American farmer stands as the most note- 
worthy accomplishment of the American 
people during the war period. 

We now turn to the problems of a post- 
war America and a postwar world. We sense 
that the production of food is still the 
most important job in the immediate post- 
war world. 

Given the tools and machinery, the Amer- 
ican farmer will again produce the food sup- 
plies necessary to feed our own people, and 
to supply the needs of many of the war 
stricken areas of the world where starvation 
threatens as a world rebuilds after years 
of destruction. Every effort should be made 
to make available such tools and machinery 
at the earliest possible time. 

We believe it to be all important that 
permanent policies be adopted by the Gov- 
ernment in order that farm management may 
again plan farm production with confidence 
in a stable agricultural policy. Such con- 
fidence has been seriously impaired by day- 


to-day rules of Federal administrators. We 
believe that maximum agricultural produc- 
tion will do much to prevent further infia- 
tion, and will be a valuable contribution to 
the future American economy. American 
farmers must be assured by their Govern- 
ment that prices of farm products, based on 
production costs, will be maintained through 
a@ program of price support to prevent a recur- 
rence of ruinous price periods. We ask that 
Congress give consideration now toward such 
a permanent farm policy. 

We oppose a policy of setting ceiling prices 
of food products, and commend the Congress 
for its efforts to end such price controls. 

We believe that the Department of Agri- 
culture, National and State, working in co- 
operation with the agricultural colleges, 
should explore the possibilities through re- 
search, of finding new uses for agricultural 
products, and to create new markets to sus- 
tain a prosperous American agriculture, and 
to encourage production of farm products 
now being imported, which are adaptable to 
our soil and climate. 

We believe that the States can play a very 
important part in the development of such 
& new agricultural use and markets, and we 
strongly urge that the Congress in dealing 
with the problem, leave the administrative 
functions in the hands of the Department 
of Agriculture in the various States. As an 
example for the need for a return of such ad- 
ministrative functions to the States, we cite 
the inequalities that presently exist in the 
distribution to the States of high protein 
feed. 

We commend the work that has been done 
by the Federal Government, the various 
State governments, and the local communi- 
ties in adopting soil conservation practices, 
and urge that such a program be further 
extended and developed. 

We believe the food inspection service is 
a State responsibility, and we disapprove of 
the efforts of the United States Public Health 
Service to duplicate inspection services now 
given by the Department of Agriculture in 
the various States. We urge that the States 
become more active in providing sound and 
practical protection to consumers of agricul- 
tural products. 

We appreciate the efforts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in develop- 
ing cooperative work in agricultural statistics 
with the State in order to provide adequately 
for the growing needs of agriculture and 
statistical service at local and State levels. 
We recommend that both Federal and State 
agencies direct their efforts toward strength- 
ening the State and county work in this 
field. Since the needs and problems in this 
field vary in the different States, we urge 
that the program of decentralizing this work 
and developing strong State statistical offices 
to meet the State and local needs of agricul- 
ure, be further emphasized and expedited. 

We believe that the States can play a 
very important part in the development of 
such a new agricultural use and markets, and 
we strongly urge that the Congress in deal- 
ing with the problem, leave the administra- 
tive functions in the hands of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture in the various States. 
As an example for the need for a return of 
such administrative functions to the States, 
we cite the inequalities that presently ex- 
ist in the distribution to the States of high 
protein feed. 

We commend the work that has been done 
by the Federal Government, the various 
State governments, and the local communities 
in adopting soil conservation practices, and 
urge that such a program be further extended 
and developed. 

We believe the food inspection service is 
a State responsibility, and we disapprove of 
the efforts of the United States Public Health 
Service to duplicate inspection services now 
given by the Departments of Agriculture in 
the various States. We urge that the States 
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become more active in providing sound and 
practical protection to consumers of agri- 
cultural products. 

We appreciate the efforts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in deve}- 
oping cooperative work in agricultural statis- 
tics wit?. the State in order to provide ade- 
quately for the growing needs of agriculture 
and statistical service at local and State 
levels. We recommend that both Federa| 
and State agencies direct their efforts toward 
strengthening the State and county work in 
this field. Since the needs and problems in 
this field vary in the different States, we urge 
that the program of decentralizing this work 
and developing strong State statistical of. 
fices to meet the State and local needs of 
agriculture, be further emphasized and expe- 
dited. 





OPA and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the hue and cry of the admin- 
istration. and those who have clamored 
most for extension of OPA and the resur- 
rection of it from the dead, have said that 
the principal reason for their favoring 
price controls is to avoid inflation. 

The contention of the administration 
and the bureaucrats is not tenable. I 
have many times stated in this Recorp 
that we have inflation and that every- 
body knows it. I said before the OPA 
died at midnight June 30, 1946, that we 
had inflation. I stated that the OPA did 
not avoid inflation nor prevent it. I 
stated repeatedly that OPA produced in- 
flation, or encouraged or aided inflation. 
I said we have inflation now. Ina recent 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of 
June 26, 1946, I stated that we had infla- 
tion at that time, while OPA was still in 
operation. This statement seems to 
have incurred the wrath of the Office of 
Price Administration, for Mr. Paul A. 
Porter, Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, under date of July 2, 
1946, addressed the following letter 
to me: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1946. 
Hon. GreorGEe B. SCHWABE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ScHwas8E: On June 26 you entered 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter from 
Thomas Marshall of Oklahoma City and in 
doing so you said: 

(1) That we have inflation now; 

(2) That production will move forward, 
“if bureaucratic strangleholds do not pre- 
vail”. 

In World War II wholesale prices advanced 
41.2 percent. That is infiation. But 33.3 
percent of the 41.2 percent rise came before 
the Stabilization Act was passed. In World 
War I (which cost $32,000,000,000 instead of 
$301,000,000,000) wholesale prices rose 102.5 
percent; more than two and one-half times 
as much as in World War II; both rises being 
measured by the same yardstick, the Bureall 
of Labor Statistics Index. Although we have 
inflation, it seems clear that we have far Jess 
than we would have had Congress not ordered 
prices controlled. 














The Federal Reserve Index of Industrial 
Production shows volume of output at a rate 
66 to 69 percent above 1939 levels; and at 
the highest peak in the peacetime history of 
the Nation. 

In 1919, the year after World War I ended, 
there was no price control or other bureau- 
cratic stranglehold. Prices rose sharply; but 
industrial production did not follow suit. It 
was only 17 percent above production in 
1914, the year the war broke out in Europe. 
In March 1946, industrial production was 69 
percent above the level of 1939, the year World 
Yar II broke cut in Europe. In other words 
the gain this time is four times what it was 
in World War I, when there was no bureauc- 
racy to impede production. 

None of the figures quoted is of OPA ori- 
gin. The facts cited are from standard Gov- 
ernment sources; maintained for many years. 
Sincerely ycurs, 

PAu A. PorTER, Administrator. 


The above letter was written to me 
voluntarily and without solicitation on 
my part. It will be noted that Mr. 
Porter criticizes me for saying on June 
26, while OPA was in full force, that we 
had inflation then. It will also be noted 
that in the second paragraph of his 
letter he admits in two different sen- 
tences that I was correct—that we had 
inflation while OPA was operating. 

Mr. Porter says: 

In World War II wholesale prices advanced 
412 percent. That is inflation. But 333 
percent of the 41.2 percent rise came before 
the Stabilization Act was passed. 


Let us analyze Mr. Porter’s statement. 
He says that during World War II whole- 
sale prices advanced 41.2 percent. He 
says, “That is inflation.” Then he says 
that one-third of this advance in whole- 
Sale prices of 41.2 percent came before 
the price control, OPA, or Stabilization 
Act was passed. 

If one-third of the advance in whole- 
sale prices came before we had OPA, it 
necessarily follows that the remaining 
two-thirds of the advance, which pro- 
duced inflation, came after we had OPA 
and during the operations of OPA. In 
other words, if an advance in wholesale 
prices of 41.2 percent constituted or was 
inflation, as Mr. Porter says, and two- 
thirds of this advance came while OPA 
was operating, then OPA is at least two- 
thirds responsible for inflation. 

But this is not all the truth. If the 
wholesale prices advanced during World 
War II 41.2 percent, the retail prices ad- 
vanced during the same period from 89 
to 150 percent. Everyone knows that the 
mark-ups, from which we get our retail 
prices, or the prices to the consumer, 
averaged at least twice as much as the 
wholesale prices or advances. In other 
words, it is but fair to say that during 
World War II, based upon Mr. Porter’s 
own statements, and based upon our 
knowledge of mark-ups straight across 
the board, the consumers’ or retail prices 
advanced from §0 to 150 percent, or per- 
haps an average of better than 100 per- 
cent. Isay that isinflation. Mr. Porter 
will have to admit that that is inflation. 
This means that the retail prices, or the 
prices to the consumers, were permitted, 
authorized, and approved by OPA to 
such an extent that OPA was responsible 
for at least two-thirds of our inflation 
Which he admits existed at the time of 
the demise of OPA. - 
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Why should Mr. Porter criticize me for 
saying that we had inflation then, when 
he admits that we had it? He says that 
the advance in wholesale prices, two- 
thirds of which was with OPA approval, 
constitutes inflation. I wish he had 
talked in terms of retail prices and prices 
to the consumer. Then he would bring 
home to the people the real facts in the 
way they can understand them best. 
Then he would be admitting the truth, 
that prior to July 1 we had OPA and in- 
flation. They were necessary accom- 
paniments. 

Inflation simply means scarcity of 
commodities and consequent higher 
prices, with more abundance of money 
and cheaper money. In other words, the 
American dollar would buy on June 30, 
1946, less than one-half of what it would 
have purchased before World War II. 
Mr. Porter says that that is inflation, 
and I agree with him. He says that 
one-third of this inflationary condition 
existed before OPA, and the irresistible 
conclusion is that two-thirds of it came 
about during the time and with the 
approval of OPA. 

Mr. Porter tries to get some consola- 
tion out of the last sentence in the sec- 
ond paragraph of his letter to me of 
July 2, when he says: 

Although we have inflation, it seems clear 
that we have far less than we would have 
had Congress not ordered prices controlled. 


Mr. Porter in this same paragraph 
twice admitted that we had inflation 
under OPA operations and with OPA 
approval, but he says that the inflation 
would have been greater if we had not 
had price controls. Why criticize me 
for saying that we had inflation then? 
We did have it on June 26, and Mr. 
Porter admitted it. 

In the third paragraph of his letter to 
me, above-quoted, Mr. Porter states that 
the volume of output is “66 to 69 percent 
above 1939 levels; and at the highest 
peak in the peacetime history of the 
Nation.” What does this mean? Does 
anybody believe that these figures are 
correct? If so, why is everything so 
scarce? One of two things has hap- 
pened. Either volume production and 
output of commodities is not “at the 
highest peak in the peacetime history of 
the Nation,” or our citizens have been 
prevented from getting their hands on 
this production and the commodities 
they want and need. In the first place, 
I doubt the accuracy and the truthful- 
ness of these figures and statements. 
But if they are true, then I am of the 
opinion that we have been giving our 
products away to foreign countries, 
building up their economies and ideolo- 
gies, instead of taking care of our own 
people. If our production is at such a 
high level, which I do not believe, and 
which the people do not believe, then 
what is the Government doing with it? 
Or why are the people not able to obtain 
these commodities? Something is 
wrong, and it happened during OPA 
operations. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that during the 
operations of OPA, their regulations of 
prices on over 8,000,000 items cOnsti- 
tuting nearly everything that we eat, 
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wear, and have for shelter, impeded prog- 
ress of postwar development and recon- 
version, slowed down production, paved 
the way for, condoned, approved, and was 
responsible for scarcity, resulting in in- 
flation. Hence, I say OPA and inflation. 
One has accompanied the other. I think 
it was planned that way. I believe it was 
truly a part of the planned economy pro- 
grem of the “New Dealocrats.” 

The bureaucrats, and particularly the 
24,000 salaried OPA employees, have told 
us—times without number—that we 
should continue price controls until pro- 
duction catches up with demand, to 
avo-d inflation. Now, Mr. Porter says 
that our production is 66 to 69 percent 
above the 1939 level, when we did not 
have and did not need price controls. 
He says that our production is at the 
highest peak in the peacetime history of 
this Nation. Then, why price controls? 
This argument simply will not hold wa- 
ter. It isnot sound. It is not convincing 
and should show that the administration 
arguments are not tenable. Mr. Porter, 
Administrator of OPA, admits that we 
have inflation now. He admits that at 
least two-thirds of it was produced with 
OPA approval. Hence, OPA will not pre- 
vent inflation, for we are justified in 
judging the future by the past. He tells 
us that we have the greatest production 
in the peacetime history of this Nation. 
If that is true, then production exceeds 
the demand and there is no scarcity, un- 
less we are giving away our production to 
the peoples of other lands and depriving 
our own citizens of their wants and ne- 
cessities. Mr. Porter’s letter exposes the 
fallacies of the arguments for OPA and 
price controls. 








Oklahoma’s President of State Board of 
Agriculture Protests Enactment of 
H. R. 6932 
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Or 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted by unani- 
mous consent of all Members to extend 
their remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD in connection with H. R. 6932, 
I take this opportunity to express the 
attitude of the president of the State 
Board of Agriculture of the State of 
Oklahoma with reference to this meas- 
ure. Therefore, I submit the following 
letter, which was received by me from the 
president of the State board of agricul- 
ture a few days ago: 

JULY 6, 1946. 
Hon. Georce SCHWABE, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHWABE: I have just 
received a copy of H. R. 6932, and it occurs to 
me that this would be a great lot of money 
poorly spent and would be of very little bene- 
fit to agriculture. 

There are already thousands and thousands 
of dollars being spent by the Department of 
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Agriculture on research work from which 
there has been no visible benefit whatever. 
I want merely to express my opinion to you 
as one who is engaged in agricultural work. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jor C. Scott, President. 





Atemic Energy Control 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the serious importance of the atomic 
energy subject, it seems to me that we 
would have done better to spend 4 days 
in debate on that subject and 4 hours 
on the British loan rather than 4 hours 
on that subject and 4 days on the British 
loan. I hope that adequate considera- 
tion may be given to this bill, but I am 
sure that the time is much too short. 

Under authority to extend my remarks 
I desire to include the following letters 
which have been addressed to me by 
distinguished men of science: 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pasadena, September 17, 1945. 
The Honorable Cart HINSHAw, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HinsHAw: I should like to express 
my support for any measures, proposing that 
the secret of the atomic bomb (that is, the 
methods of its construction, etc.) be shared 
with all members of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. As a condition for the trans- 
mittal of this information it is suggested 
that a commission of the United Nations Or- 
ganization shall have access to all labora- 
tories and industrial plants of all member 
countries. 

It is clear to anyone who has worked on 
such matters that there is no such thing 
as secrecy pertaining to the results of scien- 
tific work. Even if security of information 
on details of the atomic bomb were main- 
tained, any country with reasonable scien- 
tific facilities and manpower will be able to 
produce an atomic weapon within a few 
years. It is the writer’s considered opinion 
that no measures aiming at increased se- 
curity of information can have any effect 
othér than causing mistrust among the allied 
nations. Similarly, attempts at monopoliz- 
ing the sources of uranium cannot have any 
lasting effect, since it is quite possible that 
other substances may form the basis of an 
atomic weapon. 

At this moment there exist only two realis- 
tic alternatives which can form the basis of 
legislation on these matters: One alternative 
is to assume that there will be another great 
war and that such a war will be fought with 
atomic weapons on all sides. If we are to 
assume that this will be the case, no measures 
aimed at increasing our naval, ground, and 
air strength (if by strength is meant numeri- 
cal strength), no measures proposing the 
acquisition and fortification of outlying 
bases, will improve our position in such a 
conflict. Our only hope toward preparedness 
for such a war is the maintenance of a small, 
professional, flexible armed force equipped 
with the newest means of defense against 
atomic weapons. This also implies that sci- 
entific development for defense purposes 
must continue at a rapid pace under proper 
direction. Experience in this war has shown 


that the Army and Navy are not able to 
carry on such work alone at present. 

The second alternative is to devote a strong 
national effort toward the use of the atomic 
bomb in the interest of peace. This means 
that we must avoid causing international 
distrust among the “Peace-loving Nations” 
by maintaining secrecy concerning this 
weapon. In the same sense it is essential 
that any progress on military research and 
development be known to all member na- 
tions of the international organization, 
Finally, if the Security Council is to have 
any significance at all in this atomic age, 
then atomic devices must be at the command 
of the council. 

Evidently the second alternative is our 
only practical hope concerning maintenance 
of international peace. If we fail to share 
our new military knowledge with the United 
Naticns Organization, then our participa- 
tion in that group becomes a farce. 

For the reasons outlined above, I should 
like to request your support for any measure 
(such as the bill recently introduced into 
the House of Representatives by Mr. JERRY 
Voornis of California) aiming at utilizing 
our new knowledge in the interest of inter- 
national security. Similarly I should like to 
suggest that you oppose any measures based 
on such unrealistic ideas as the possibility 
of maintaining secrecy on a development as 
fundamental as the atomic bomb. Finally, 
in the light of the new developments con- 
cerning the nature of warfare, I should like 
to enlist your support for a small, well- 
trained military force as opposed to universal 
conscription. 

Yours very truly, 

WOLFGANG K. H. PANOFSKY, 

California Institute of Technology, 

Director, NDRC Project 17.3-13, 
Consultant, Manhattan District, 
Corps of Engineers. 

Iam in agreement with the views expressed 
in the attached letter and should like to 
request your support for the measures rec- 
ommended. 

Howard Baller, Electrical Engineer, 
CIT-Navy Department; Jack Jack- 
son H. Lamb, Project Supervisor 
OEMsr 600; Jesse W. M. Dumond, 
Consultant OEMsr 600; Gilbert 
L. Bell, Assistant Physicist OEMsr 
600; Chas. A. Dana, Draftsman 
OEMsr 600; E. Richard Cohen, As- 
sociate Physicist OEMsr 600; Lail 
Margrave, Draftsman OEMsr 600; 
R. Ronald Rau, Associate Physicist 
OEMsr 600; Leverett Davis, Jr., 
Group Supervisor OEMsr 418. 


PasAvDENA 8, CaALiIF., March 19, 1946. 
The Honorable Cart HINSHaw, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I take this opportunity to present 
to you a point on the control of atomic energy 
and on security regulations in scientific work 
generally which I have not thus far seen 
raised and which I believe merits your atten- 
tion. 

I have been connected with the California 
Institute of Technology, first as a student 
and then as a research staff member on one 
of our war projects, since 1937. Although 
my viewpoint will almost necessarily be that 
of a scientist, I differ with many scientists in 
some respects and the views expressed here 
are my Own and not those of any organized 
group. 

I will consider the following points to be 
self-evident: First, that no thoughtful citi- 
zen wants to release information of which 
we are at present the sole possessor if the re- 
lease of that information will in any way 
imperil the national security of the United 
States. Second, that no person who has 
worked under military security restrictions 
can consider such restrictions as anything 
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but a necessary evil; an evil because they 
prevent the free discussion among scien. 
tists which is the key to rapid progress, and 
because they prevent the dissemination of 
information to scientifically related but 
militarily unrelated fields where that infor- 
mation might be of great use to industrial, 
medical, and general humanitarian work. 
This second point is of such importance that 
it cannot be emphasized too heavily. It is 
not generally possible to divulge classified 
information to an individual working on an- 
other war project, even if that individual's 
work might be materially aided by that in- 
formation. 

The dangers inherent in the passage of any 
legislation giving detailed control over se- 
curity matters to a military group are so 
great that I cannot help feeling that the 
passage of such legislation will actually de- 
feat the purpose it is intended to serve, of 
enhancing the national security. It will 
work toward this end in the following ways: 

(1) No scientist of my acquaintance is will- 
ing to work on nuclear physics problems or 
any other scientific problems, in peacetime, 
if he can be subjected to éxtremely severe 
penalties for divulging information which 
can be found in any textbook. This is ex- 
actly the situation guaranteed by the May- 
Johnson bill (H. R. 4566) or any similar 
legislation. Without top-notch scientists 
working on military research on at least a 
part-time consulting basis, we shall certainly 
be cutstripped by our competitors in this 
field. 

(2) Unnecessarily stringent security regu- 
lations can throttle progress by making im- 
possible the interchange of ideas between co- 
workers within a given field on which all 
scientific and technological progress is 
based. Most scientists, when they are work- 
ing on a new problem, will consult with their 
coworkers (by this, I mean other men work- 
ing in the same field; they may be across the 
country in another university, or abroad) 
to find the best way of attacking it; indeed, 
without such consultation, scores of man- 
years can be wasted in the investigation of 
problems which have already been solved. 
Only by keeping an absolute minimum of 
information under security restrictions can 
we be sure that we will not waste millions 
of dollars in money and hundreds of thou- 
sands of man-hvurs—technical man-hours, 
one commodity we are already dangerously 
short of—in senseless duplication of effort 
and lost motion. 

Under the May-Johnson bill or any equiv- 
alent legislation, the classification of docu- 
ments will be governed by Army Officers 
whose only knowledge of science is the 
smattering they have obtained at the Mili- 
tary Academy or elsewhere, in most cases 
many years ago. The possession of the very 
numerous broad general qualifications nec- 
essary for a professional Army officer and 
the possession of the narrow, intensive, 
specialized qualifications necessary for a 
competent scientist are two mutually ex- 
clusive things—merely keeping up with the 
general literature in science is already more 
than a full-time job. No professional Army 
officer can hope to be able to decide, except 
in a very general way, what should be classi- 
fied information and what should not, be- 
cause nobody who is not a specialist in the 
field involved can know what information 
is already generally available. Almost all the 
important progress in both nuclear physics 
and high-frequency radio (radar) has been 
made within the past 15 years. The training 
of the senior or general officer antedates 
these developments, even if it were suffici- 
ently broad to include them, which it can- 
not be. 

This intense recent development, which is 
still taking place to a much reduced extent, 
makes it completely impossible for a non- 
scientist to know what is secret and what is 
not; it is as ridiculous for a professional 














Army officer to attempt to set security regu- 
Jations in scientific matters as it would be 
for a scientist to attempt to set security 
regulations on a purely military problem. 
Make no mistake about it; unnecessarily 
stringent security regulations can cripple 
our research to such an extent that we might 
better have no security regulations at all. 

Everyone who has worked on classified 
projects can cite’dozens of examples of draw- 
ines of common articles—bearing balls, to 
cite one concrete example—or drawings of 
parts which are, in themselves, completely 
meaningless, which are burdehed by security 
classifications. This is bad enough in the 
production of more or less common articles— 
airplanes, radio parts, and so forth, where 
the security regulations have the principal 
effect of delaying the start of volume pro- 
duction but do not materially interfere with 
it, once it has begun; however, it can be dis- 
astrous in research work where no achieve- 
ment is an end in itself, but merely a step- 
ping stone to something better. 

The most important thing to realize is 
that, in the strictest sense, there can be no 
lasting secrecy regarding scientific matters; 
nature, asked the same questions, will give 
the same answers to all. No power on earth 
can keep any other nation from developing 
an atomic bomb. The basic information re- 
quired for this purpose was generally known 
to scientists throughout the world before 
the war; there remained only the technologi- 
cal (not scientific) problem of realizing in 
pr°ctice what the scientists had shown to be 
possible in theory. Any nation, given a few 
years, can solve those problems if it cares to. 
It may be argued that we would be justified 
in maintaining very rigid security regula- 
tions during those few years, but those very 
regulations would ensure our being out- 
stripped in the armament race which would 
surely ensue. 

To sum up, I would say the following: 

(1) Military security regulations on basic 
scientific information is an anomaly which 
could be seriously considered only by in- 
dividuals completely ignorant of the proc- 
esses by which scientific progress is achieved. 
The attempt to enforce this grotesque con- 
tradiction in terms by legislative fiat will 
certainly impede progress to such an extent 
that our national security will be harmed, 
rather than helped, by the attempt. 

(2) Some restrictions of a purely techno- 
logical nature may possibly be appropriate, 
but 

(3) Only the men who make those scien- 
tific and technological developments are in 
a position to decide what should be classified 
information and what should not, because 


only they know what is already general ~ 


knowledge in their own specialized fields of 
endeavor. 

I therefore urge that you exert every 
effort to aid the passage of the McMahon 
bill, S. 1717, in its original form. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas. F. ROBINSON. 


— 


PASADENA, Cautir., March 11, 1946. 
Hon. Cart HINSHAW, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Intelligent congressional action 
on the question of the control of atomic 
energy is possibly the most important re- 
quirement of present-day policy. The most 
important phases of this problem imme- 
diately confronting our country are: 

1. By whom shall this policy be controlled? 
2. How shall we insure the maximum pos- 
= research and inquiry into this prob- 
em? 

It is my firm conviction that control of 
this policy should be vested in those per- 
sons whose scientific knowledge insures that 
they possess a maximum understanding of 
the essential facts concerning the investiga- 
tion and application of atomic energy. 
and military control and 
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liaison are of only secondary importance in 
this connection. 

Any country whose research facilities in- 
clude modern physical laboratories is capable 
of producing effective atomic energy. All 
of the essential theoretical facts in this prob- 
lem were known, even published, some years 
ago, although during wartime such publica- 
tions were discouraged. All that remains 
for these countries to accomplish are actual 
measurements of certain constants and 
solutions of elementary chemical problems 
soluble by any student of chemistry. 

By attempting to conceal facts and data 
we do ourselves a far greater disservice than 
any potential enemy; indeed, we may he 
certain that they would laugh, quietly, at 
such a policy. The greatest possible public 
service may be performed by actively pro- 
moting dissemination of all factual data, and 
encouraging all possible research, on all 
levels of accomplishment. Only by following 
a policy of this sort can we insure that we 
maintain preeminence in this field; and 
enly by appointing qualified persons to a 
control commission may we be assured of 
an intelligent policy. 

Very truly yours, 
W. E. NELSON. 

ALTADENA, CALIF. 





Three Hundred and Eighty Newspapers 
Support Reorganization of the Con- 
gress 
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HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I would like to call the attention 
of the membership of the House to the 
exceptionally strong endorsement of 
America’s newspapers for the reorgani- 
zation of the Congress. Rarely in re- 
cent history has such almost unanimous 
support been extended to a measure. 

Every State in the Union, with the 
exception of Mississippi, is represented 
in the list of newspapers which have 
commented favorably in their editorials 
regarding the plan to reorganize the 
Congress. Most of these same papers 
have given enthusiastic editorial sup- 
port to the action of the Senate in pass- 
ing the reorganization bill gn June 10 
and have urged the House to follow suit. 

While the list is long and distinguished, 
it is not an all-inclusive list. Many of the 
Nation’s outstanding magazines also 
have commented favorably on the move. 

Taken together, they furnish over- 
whelming proof that public opinion de- 
mands action now toward strengthening 
Congress. Such action would revitalize 
our National Legislature, expedite the 
solution of our postwar problems, and 
renew popular faith in American de- 
mocracy. 

NEWSPAPERS THAT HAVE ENDORSED 
REORGANIZATION 


Newspapers that have endorsed S. 2177 
editorially: 

Alabama: Birmingham, Age-Herald; 
Mobile, Register; Montgomery, Adver- 
tiser. 
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Arizona: Douglas, Dispatch; Phoenix, 
Arizona Republic; Prescott, Courier. 

Arkansas: Batesville, Guard; El 
Dorado, Times; Fort Smith, Southwest 
American; Fort Smith, Times Record; 
Hot Springs, Sentinel-Record; Pine Bluff, 
Commercial. 

California: Bakersfield, Californian; 
Los Angeles, Times; Palo Alto, Times; 
Pasadena, Star-News; Redondo Beach, 
South Bay Breeze; Riverside, Enterprise; 
Riverside, Press; Sacramento, Grange 
News; San Diego, Union; San Francisco, 
Commercial News: San Francisco, News; 
San Francisco, Wall Street Journal; 
Vallejo, Evening Chronicle; Visalia, 
Times Delta. 

Colorado: Colorado Springs, Gazette; 
Pueblo, Chieftain. 

Connecticut: Ansonia, Sentinel; 
Bridgeport, Post; Bristol, Press; Dan- 
bury, News-Times; Hartford, Courant; 
Manchester, Herald; Meriden, Record; 
New Britain, Herald; New Haven, Jour- 
nal Courier; New Haven, Journal Courier 
and Times; New Haven, Register; Nor- 
walk, Hour; Stamford, Advocate; Water- 
bury, American; Waterbury, Democrat; 
Waterbury, Republican; Winstead, Citi- 
zen. 

Delaware: Wilmington, Journal; Wil- 
mington, News. 

Florida: Daytona Beach, Morning 
Journal; De Land, Sun-News; Fort Lau- 
derdale, News; Jacksonville, Times- 
Union; Miami, Herald; Miami, News: 
Miami Beach, Daily Tropics; Palatka, 
Daily News; Palm Beach, Times: St. Au- 
gustine, Record; Sarasota, Herald-Trib- 
une; Tampa, Daily Times; Tampa, Trib- 
une; West Palm Beach, Palm Beach 
Post. 

Georgia: Athens, Banner-Herald: At- 
lanta, Constitution; Atlanta, Journal: 
Augusta, Herald; Macon, News: Macon, 
Telegraph. 

Idaho: Boise, Idaho Statesman: Idaho 
Falls, Evening Post-Register; Lewiston, 





Tribune; Moscow, Idahonian; Twin 
Falls, Times-News; Wallace, Press- 
Times. 

Illinois: Aurora, Beacon-News: Chi- 


cago, Daily News; Chicago, Sun: Chi- 
cago, Tribune; Dixon, Telegraph: Ed- 
wardsville, Intelligencer; Galesburg, 
Register Mail; Joliet, Herald-News: Lin- 
coln, Courier; Rockford, Star; Spring- 


field, Illinois State Journal; Sterling, 
Gazette. 

Indiana: Auburn, Star; Bloomfield, 
World; Connersville, News-Examiner; 


Evansville, Press; Goshen, News-Demo- 


crat; Huntington, Herald-Press; Indi- 
anapolis, News; Indianapolis, Star: 
Marion, Leader Tribune; Marion, 


Chronicle; Muncie, Morning Star; New 
Castle, Courier Times. 

Iowa: Carroll, Daily Herald; Cedar 
Rapids, Gazette; Council Bluffs, Non- 
pareil; Davenport, Times; Fort Dodge, 
Messenger-Chronicle; Sioux City, Trib- 
une Journal; Spencer, Daily Reporter; 
Waterloo, Courier; Webster City, Free- 
man-Journal.,, 

Kansas: Abilene, Reflector; Iola, Reg- 
ister; Kansas City, Times. 


Kentucky: Louisville, Courier-Jour- 
nal; Louisville, Times. 
Louisiana: LaFayette, Daily Adver- 


tiser; Monroe, News Star; New Orleans, 
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Item; New Orleans, Times-Picayune; 
Shreveport, Times. 
Maine: Augusta, Journal; Bangor, 


Commercial; Bangor, News; Biddeford, 
Journal; Lewiston, Sun; Portland, Ex- 
press; Portland, Press Herald. 

Maryland: Baltimore, Evening Sun; 
Baltimore, Morning Sun; Cumberland, 
News. 

Massachusetts: Attleboro, Sun; Bos- 
ton, Globe; Boston, Herald; Boston, 
Christian Science Monitor; Boston, News 
Bureau; Boston, Post; Boston, Traveler; 
Clinton, Item; Lawrence, Eagle; Leomin- 
ster, Enterprise; Lynn, Item; New Bed- 
ford, Standard-Times; Pittsfield, Berk- 
shire Eagle; Springfield, Republican; 
Springfield, Union; Waltham, News 
Tribune. 

Michigan: Detroit, Free Press; Detroit, 
News; Flint, Journal; Grand Rapids, 
Herald; Grand Rapids, Press; Kalama- 
zoo, Gazette; Lansing, State Journal; 
Marquette, Mining Journal. 

Minnesota: Duluth, News-Tribune; 
Hibbing, Tribune; Minneapolis, Daily 
Times; Minneapolis, Star Journal; Min- 
neapolis, Tribune; St. Paul, Pioneer 
Press; Virginia, Enterprise. 

Missouri: Kansas City, Star; Mary- 
ville, Forum; Poplar Bluff, Republic; St. 
Louis, Post-Dispatch; St. Louis, Globe- 
Democrat; St. Louis, Star-Times. 

Montana: Billings, Evening Gazette; 
Billings, Morning Gazette; Butte, Post; 
Great Falls, Tribune. 

Nebraska: Columbus, Telegram; Falls 
City, Journal; Fremont, Guide Tribune; 
Lincoln, Star; Lincoln, State Journal; 
Omaha, Evening World-Herald; Platts- 
mouth, Journal. 

Nevada: Reno, Gazette. 

New Hampshire: Claremont, Eagle; 
Concord, Monitor and Patriot; Keene, 
Sentinel; Manchester, Union. 

New Jersey: Asbury Park, Press; At- 
lantic City, Union; Camden, Evening 
Courier; Elizabeth, Journal; Long 
Branch, Record; Morristown, Daily Rec- 
ord; Newark, News; ‘Newark, Star-Led- 
ger; Passaic, Herald-News; Perth Am- 
boy, News; Plainfield, Courier-News. 

New Mexico: Albuquerque, Journal; 


Albuquerque, Tribune; Roswell, Dis- 
patch. 

New York: Batavia, News; Bingham- 
ton, Sun; Brooklyn, Eagle; Buffalo, 


Courier Express; Buffalo, News; Free- 
port, Nassau Review Star; Glens Falls, 
Times; Gloversville, Herald; Hornell, 
Tribune; Hudson, Daily Star; James- 
town, Post-Journal; Kingston, Leader; 
New York, Times; New York, Sun; New 
York, Herald Tribune; New York, PM; 
New York, World-Telegram; New York, 
Post; New York, Journal of Commerce; 
New York, Wall Street Journal; New 
York, Sunday News; New York, News- 
week; New York, New Republic; New 
York, Journal-American; Olean, Times 
Herald; Plattsburg, Republican; Port 
Jervis, Union Gazette; Poughkeepsie, 
New Yorker; Rochester, Democrat and 
Chronicle; Rochester, ‘Times-Union; 
Schenectady, Gazette; Syracuse, Herald, 
Journal; Syracuse, Post-Standard; Troy, 
Morning Record; Utica, Press; Water- 
town, Times; Yonkers, Record. 

North Carolina: Asheville, Citizen; 
Charlotte, News; Charlotte, Observer; 
Durham, Herald; Gastonia, Gazette; 


Raleigh, News and Observer; Raleigh, 
Times; Statesville, Daily Record; Win- 
ston-Salem, Journal. 

North Dakota: Fargo, Forum; Willis- 
ton, Herald. 

Ohio: Akron, Beacon Journal; Cam- 
bridge, Jeffersonian; Canton, Reposi- 
tory; Cincinnati, Times-Star; Cleveland, 
News; cleveland, Plain Dealer; Cleve- 
land, Press; Cleveland, Steel; Columbus, 
Citizen; Dayton, Herald; Dayton, News; 
Lancaster, Eagle-Gazette; Marietta, 
Times; Newark, Advocate; Toledo, 
Blade; Youngstown, Vindicator. 

Oklahoma: Altus, Times-Democrat; 
Blackwell, Journal-Tribune; El Reno, 
Tribune; Guthrie, Leader; McAlester, 
News Capital; Miami, News-Record; 
Norman, Transcript; Okemah, Daily 
Leader; Tulsa, World; Vinita, Journal. 

Oregon: Eugene, Register General;, 
La Grande, Evening Observer; Portland, 
Oregonian. 

Pennsylvania: Alléntown, Chronicle; 
Allentown, Call; Beaver Falls, News-Trib- 
une; Bethlehem, Globe Times; Blooms- 
burg, Morning Press; Bradford, Star; 
Cannonsburg, Notes; Carlisle, Sentinel; 
Coatesville, Record; Erie, Dispatch-Her- 
ald; Greensburg, Review; Hanover, Sun; 
Harrisburg, News; Indiana, Gazette; 
Johnstown, Democrat; Johnstown, Trib- 
une; Kane, Republican; Lebanon, News- 
Times; Lehighton, Leader; Lockhaven, 
Express; McKeesport, News; Meadville, 
Republican; New Castle, News; Norris- 
town, Times-Herald; Oil City, Blizzard; 
Philadelphia, Bulletin; Philadelphia, 
Evening Bulletin; Philadelphia, Inquirer; 
Philadelphia, Record; Pittsburgh, Post- 
Gazette; Pittsburgh, Press; Pittsburgh, 
Sun Telegraph; Pittston, Gazette; Scran- 
ton, Times; Scranton, Tribune; Sharon, 
Herald; Somerset, American; State Col- 
lege, Centre Times; Uniontown, Herald; 
Uniontown, News Standard; Wilkes- 
Barre, Times Leader News; Williamsport, 
Sun. 

Rhode Island: Providence, Journal. 

South Carolina: Charleston, News and 
Courier; Columbia, State; Greenville, 
News; Spartanburg, Herald; Sumter, 
Item. 

South Dakota: Rapid City, Journal; 
Watertown, Public Opinion. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Times; 
Knoxville, News-Sentinel; Memphis, 
Commercial Appeal; Nashville, Tennes- 
sean. 

Texas: Abilene, Reporter News; Aus- 
tin, American; Austin, Statesman; Bor- 
ger, Herald; Dallas, Times-Herald; El 
Paso, Times; Fort Worth, Press, Fort 
Worth, Star-Telegram; Galveston, News; 
Lubbock, Avalanche; Lufkin, News; Mar- 
lin, Democrat; Midland, Reporter-Tele- 
gram; Palestine, Press; Port Arthur, 
News; San Angelo, Standard; San An- 
tonio, Express; San Antonio, News; 
Sulpher Springs, News-Telegram; Waco, 
News Tribune; Weatherford, Daily 
Herald. 

Utah: Ogden, Examiner; 
City, Tribune. 

Vermont: Bennington, Banner; Burl- 
ington, Free Press; Burlington, News; 
Montpelier, Argus; St. Albans, Mes- 
senger; St. Johnsbury, Caledonian-Rec- 
ord. 

Virginia: Lynchburg, News; Norfolk, 
Ledger Dispatch; Norfolk, Virginian Pi- 
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lot; Petersburg, Progressive-Index; Rich- 
mond, Times Dispatch; Roanoke, World- 
News. 

Washington: Hoquiam, Washing- 
tonian; Seattle, Star; Spokane, Spokes- 
man Review; Tacoma, News-Tribune; 
Walla Walla, Union Bulletin. 

Washington, D. C.: Washington Post: 
Washington Evening Star; Washington 
Daily News. 

West Virginia: Charleston, Gazette: 
Huntington, Herald-Dispatch; Wheeling, 
Intelligencer. 

Wisconsin: Fond du Lac, Common- 
wealth-Reporter; Green Bay, Press- 
Gazette; Kenosha, Evening News; Madi- 
son, Capital Times; Milwaukee, Journal: 
Racine, Journal-Times; Rhinelander, 
News; Stevens Point, Jack Stinnett 
(synd); Wisconsin Rapids, Tribune. 

Wyoming: Cheyenne, Star; Sheridan, 
Press; Worland, Northern Wyoming 
Daily News. 
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REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
9, 1946, the House Committee on Small 
Business submitted an interim report 
to the House entitled “The Competition 
of Cooperatives With Other Forms of 
Business Enterprise.” More than a year 
of study and investigation went into the 
preparation of that report which was 
approved and authorized by the entire 
membership of the committee. 

The report in question has recently 
been attacked in a letters-to-your-Con- 
gressman campaign inspired and prin- 
cipally financed by a small group of men 
whose apparent purpose is to eliminate 
the cooperative methods of doing busi- 
ness from our American system of free 
enterprise. 

If these attacks were based on facts or 
if they were made in good faith by their 
principal sponsors, I should not feel 
obliged to make reference to them other 
than to admit their accuracy. Their 
unfairness, however, and the under- 
handed manner in which they attempt 
to credit the Small Business Committee 
with a position it has never taken prompt 
me, as chairman of that committee, to 
beg your indulgence while I review this 
matter in some detail. 

In the first place, the House Small 
Business Committee never recommended, 
in its report, or elsewhere, that one form 
of private enterprise should enjoy tax 
exemption privileges not available to 
other forms of private enterprise. How- 
ever, these critics, in their propaganda, 
would have you believe that we are seek- 
ing special privileges for cooperatives. 

In the second place, while pointing 
out quite correctly that corporate in- 
come is subject to double taxation, these 
critics overlook and disregard the report 
of the House Small Business Committee, 
made to the House Ways and Means 








Committee in October 1945, wherein our 
committee recommended unanimously 
that double taxation of corporate in- 
come be eliminated. Such an action 
would, of course, then place corpora- 
tions, cooperatives, partnerships, and 
individual proprietorships on a more 
equitable tax basis. 

Lastly, these critics take no heed of 
the fact that our committee submitted 
certain specific recommendations de- 
signed to prevent the accumulation by 
cooperatives of unnecessarily large tax- 
free reserves which could be used to ex- 
pand the cooperatives’ business activi- 
ties in competition with other forms of 
private enterprise. They seem to dis- 
regard the fact that our recommenda- 
tions along those lines are exactly in 
line with their own and designed to 
overcome the points of criticism they 
have been making against cooperatives 
in their own arguments for many 
months past. 

PLAN TO DESTROY RATHER THAN EQUALIZE 


It is for these reasons that I have re- 
luctantly concluded that these able 
propagandists are actually seeking the 
total elimination of the cooperative 
method from our system of free enter- 
prise rather than merely trying to 
secure the needed, but minor, revisions 
in our Federal agency procedures which 
our committee has recommended in its 
report. 

Cooperatives are just as much a part 
of the American scheme of things as any 
other form of private enterprise. There 
is no fundamental difference between a 
cooperative with a thousand members 
and a corporation with a thousand 
stockholders or a thousand employees. 
In fact, I can think of cases where a 
cooperative might be called a more truly 
democratic institution than some large 
corporations of equal size and stature in 
the business economy. 

Let us examine for a minute the cre- 
dentials of this small group of propa- 
gandists who seek the death of the co- 
operative movement. 


SO-CALLED TAX EQUALITY GROUP 


At the present time they operate 
through a vehicle known as the National 
Tex Equality Association. Their presi- 
dent and most active leader is a promi- 
nent grain dealer in Minneapolis who, I 
am told, is considerably irked at the com- 
petitive activities of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, a coopera- 
tive operating in his part of the country. 
Tam told that the farmers who market 
their grain through this cooperative do 
not share his displeasure at the market- 
ing medium in question. 

Criginally, the National Tax Equality 
Association was known as the League for 
Protection of Private Enterprise. The 
formation of this organization was de- 
scribed in the September 9, 1944, issue of 
’ Chicago Journal of Commerce as fol- 
A Nation-wide movement of protest against 

perative organizations was initiated at a 
C.osed meeting in the Morrison Hotel, and 
‘tst steps taken to form an active organiza- 
- n, temporerily to be known as the League 
‘or Protection of Private Enterprise, it was 
‘earned yesterday. * * * Additional meet- 
igs are to be held in the near future to 
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round out the initial steps taken to bring 
the new organization definitely into being 
as an active group. It is understood that 
protests will be brought before legislative 
groups, and an intensive educational cam- 
paign fostered. For the present, it was em- 
phasized, the progress made will be closely 
guarded, 


A FIGHT TO KILL 


Lest it be assumed that these propa- 
gandists are considered prophets of 
honor in their home communities, let me 
read to you from an editorial in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press which speaks for it- 
self. It is entitled “A Fight To Kill.” It 
reads as follows: 


The really amazing feature of the letter on 
this page from Ben C. McCabe, president of 
the National Tax Equality Association, is its 
flat rejection of plans, worked out by leading 
men of business, economic research, and 
finance in four great tax studies, for relieving 
business of inequitable taxation without dis- 
turbing the cooperatives. The clear implica- 
tions of that rejection deserve close atten- 
tion by businessmen and farmers. 

Although backed by the Nation’s best tax 
authorities, including Minnesota business- 
men who worked out the Twin City tax plan, 
proposals which would rescue business from 
inequitable taxes without hurting the coop- 
eratives are unacceptable to the NTEA. 
What does this mean? It means that de- 
struction or injury of the cooperatives, not 


_ tax relief for business, is the main aim of the 


NTEA. This is a fight to kill. 

Never before has that purpose been un- 
covered so completely by the NTEA. Pub- 
licly, the organization has professed to love 
the co-ops and to want them to live forever. 
Even now, its real purpose scarcely will be 
left exposed very long and ardent, public pro- 
fessions of endearment for the co-ops are to 
be expected again soon from the NTEA. 

Why would the co-ops be so gravely hurt 
by the NTEA proposition? The proposition 
strikes at the foundation of the cooperative 
movement. That foundation is the prin- 
ciple that Americans who want to ca. get 
together and do things for themselves with 
their own products for their own financial 
benefit, without being forced to fit every 
wrinkle of the corporate tax mold. That is 
the American principle which helps small 
competing units such as the family-sized 
farm to survive through united efforts in 
selling and buying. 


The foregoing newspaper reaction on 
the activities of these propagandists so 
closely parallels my own observations of 
their activities that I hesitate to dwell on 
them in further detail except to point 
out one specific example of their unfair 
tactics, an example which I feel borders 
on the criminally Jibelous. 

AN EXAMPLE OF A DISTORTION OF FACTS 


An NTEA release in 1945 contains the 
following statement: 

While he was Vice President, Henry A. Wal- 
lace wrote a book in which he said, “The 
cooperative way of life must dominate the 
community. * * * We may hope that 
such action may be taken * * * blood- 
lessly.” 


Actually what Mr. Wallace said in his 
book, Whose Constitution, was: 

The cooperative way of life must pervade 
the community. 


And 13 pages farther is to be found the 
sentence: 


We hope that such action can be taken 
bloodlessly as the Constitution was enacted 
and that the handiwork will be as enduring. 
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In this last sentence Mr. Wallace was 
referring not to cooperatives taking over 
the state but to the state as a whole 
adapting itself to the inevitable changes 
of social and political life. 


HOUSE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
MISREPRESENTED 


In like manner, NTEA issues its propa- 
ganda criticizing the Small Business 
Committee’s report in question. With 
scare headlines and propaganda in rain- 
bow hues, NTEA has written to various 
associations of small merchants located 
in all parts of the country telling them 
that the House Small Business Commit- 
tee has acted to oppose the interests of 
small business in its report. No copies 
of the report accompany this propa- 
ganda. Nostatement of what the report 
actually says is given to these small 
merchants and their trade associations. 
Instead they are asked to contribute 
cash or checks to NTEA to carry on its 
work on behalf of small business. 

What is the individual member of a 
cooperative if he is not a small business- 
man? Why should our committee’s re- 
fusal to damn cooperatives be construed 
as a blow to small business? Why are 
the men behind NTEA claiming to rep- 
resent small business when, in effect, 
they are all large operators whose manip- 
ulations have run afoul of the small 
man’s attempt to drive a better deal for 
himself? 

These men who unfairly attack co- 
operatives are nothing more or less than 
professional lobbyists. Their methods 
are so unscrupulous, their arguments so 
meaningless that I have reluctantly con- 
cluded that their principal business is 
that of scaring people for the main pur- 
pose of building a large organization and 
collecting a lot of money in order to 
shadow-box with straw men. Unfortu- 
nately, an honorable and extremely 
democratic segment of our economy is 
being damaged by their selfish actions. 

The tragic part of all this is that the 
very funds that these men collect and 
so freely spend are in themselves ex- 
empt from taxation and deductible from 
the income tax returns of their con- 
tributors. There is no justice in ar- 
rangements of this kind. 


ATTEMPT TO TAX SAVINGS 


Now let us see what these propagan- 
dists would actually like to see happen to 
cooperatives. At present, savings re- 
bated to members of farm cooperatives 
are taxable in the hands of the recipi- 
ents. NTEA would like to have us tax 
these savings while they are held by the 
cooperative as trustee for the farmer 
members. They would also like to have 
us tax the reserves which State laws re- 
quire these cooperatives to set aside to 
cover contingent or possible liabilities. 

The fallacy of this argument is best 
shown by a homely example. Let us sup- 
pose that 50 persons decide to take a 
train trip between two cities, the unit 
fare of which is normally $5 per person. 
However, because the railroad would like 
to secure their business, it offers them a 
special rate of $100 for the entire group, 
thus reducing the individual’s fare 
charge to $2 per person. Now, although 
this is precisely what a cooperative does 
when it saves money for its members, we 
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would certainly not think of levying a tax 
on the saving made by these railroad 
passengers who were able, through 
shrewd purchasing, to save $3 per person 
on their individual transportation ex- 
pense. That, however, is precisely what 
NTEA would have us do to cooperatives. 

Another thing on which NTEA has 
beat its drums is an allegation that co- 
operatives are subsidized by government, 
and thus able to do business more effec- 
tively than private business. This is 
pure bunk. Our committee’s report an- 
alyzed this charge in considerable de- 
tail and concluded on that point, as 
follows: 

There is no evidence to show that coop- 
eratives have been granted a type of pref- 
erential financial treatment by the Federal 
Government that has not likewise been made 
available to and accepted by other forms of 
business enterprise, including banks, savings 
and loan societies, manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and other types of private enterprise 
operating for the principal purpose of mak- 
ing profits. An examination of the opera- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Smaller War Plants Corporation, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, and 
other Federal financing agencies gives proof 
that thousands of private firms operating for 
profit ‘\ave sought and enjoyed the benefits 
of such agencies’ financial assistance in a 
manner comparable to that received by coop- 
eratives from the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and its allied financing groups. 


The Small Business Committee of the 
House of Representatives has had the 
question of tax exemption of cooperatives 
as an alleged threat to small business un- 
der investigation for more than a year. 
As stated in greater detail in our interim 
report, here are some of the things we 
found out: 

First. Generally speaking, there are 
some 35,000 cooperative enterprises in 
the United States, most of which operate 
under the same laws that are applicable 
to the operation of sole proprietorships, 
partnerships, and corporations. Section 
101 (12) of the Internal Revenue Code 
provides that certain types of farm co- 
operatives, if they elect to do so, can 
qualify as exempt cooperatives under the 
provision of the code provided they oper- 
ate in the manner prescribed and confine 
themselves to the activities outlined, and 
handle their funds according to the pro- 
visions of the regulation. 

Second. There are approximately 10,- 
800 farm cooperatives which might qual- 
ify as exempt cooperatives. Of this 
group, however, only 54 percent have 
elected to so qualify. The other farm 
cooperatives have apparently felt that 
the disadvantages of operating under the 
restrictions of the code more than out- 
weighed any nebulous advantage they 
could receive by virtue of being an ex- 
empted cooperative. Exemption under 
the regulations is very limited. 

Third. The exempt cooperative is ex- 
empted primarily from the payment of 
taxes on earnings which are allocated to 
the payment of interest on capital stock. 
They and other cooperatives pay all 
other taxes in a manner similar to cor- 
porations, partnerships, and individual 
proprietorships. In the payment of 
State taxes, cooperatives, as a general 


rule, pay more taxes than do other forms 
of business enterprise. 

Fourth. A Federal agency study on the 
amount of taxes actually paid by cooper- 
atives found that, generally speaking, a 
larger proportion of cooperatives than 
private businesses of other types paid the 
three important taxes of social security, 
Federal income, and property taxes. 

Fifth. Dun & Bradstreet reports that 
6 out of every 10 retailers pay no Fed- 
eral income tax because they operate 
without profit or in a loss position. Thus, 
as far as tax exemption is concerned, 
these same retailers may be considered 
as serious a threat as so-called tax-free 
enterprises. Sales and excise taxes paid 
by cooperatives normally exceed those 
of private businesses of other types by 
extremely wide margins. 

Sixth. As to the argument that co- 
operatives are subsidized by the Federal 
Government, the Government did, 
through the Department of Agriculture, 
establish the Bank for Cooperatives and 
the Government did invest $178,500,000 
in the capital stock of these banks. 
These banks, however, are self-support- 
ing in that each pays, from its own reve- 
nues, its own operating expenses, its 
examination costs and its share of the 
supervisory costs of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Seventh. Only exempt farm coopera- 
tives are eligible to borrow money from 
the Bank for Cooperatives, thus less than 
one-seventh of all existing cooperatives 
in the country have access to any funds 
which may be categorically labeled as 
Federal funds. 

Eighth. On the other hand, private 
business of other types has had billions 
of dollars of Federal funds made avail- 
able for its use through RFC, HOLC, 
and many other Federal agencies. If 
anything, it may be alleged that co- 
operatives are in an unfavorable posi- 
tion in relation to other types of private 
business with respect to access to gov- 
ernmental and other capital sources. 

Ninth. As to the NTEA argument that 
cooperatives are growing at a rate ap- 
preciably faster than private business of 
other types, this argument is not sup- 
ported by a study of reliable statistics. 
The cold facts are that cooperatives are 
doing very little, if any, more of the 
consumer expenditure business today 
than they were doing 20 vears ago. The 
number of cooperative associations has 
decreased although the number of mem- 
bers has increased, The dollar volume 
of business enjoyed by them has in- 
creased almost in direct proportion to 
the increased cost of the goods sold. 

’ Tenth. Cooperatives, as a general rule, 
operate at market prices. They only of- 
fer to their members the savings which 
they may effect and do this in the form 
of rebates which are proportionate to the 
patronage given by the individual mem- 
ber. Thus, as far as the normal market 
is concerned, cooperatives do not engage 
in cut-rate selling. 

The growth of monopoly and concen- 
tration of power in certain economic 
fields is well known even to the casual 
observer. It increased, rather than de- 
creased during the war and the present 
trend toward larger units of business con- 
tinues now during the reconversion pe- 
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riod even though at a slightly lower rate. 
The soap industry, the bakery field, the 
war-born electronics industry, and the 
rubber tire field are all examples of where 
the small businessman has felt the pinch 
of direct and powerful competition from 
the few dominating firms in those respec. 
tive fields. 

It may well be assumed that, in the 
not too distant future, should the present 
concentration in certain fields continue, 
the only chance for either the consumer 
or the businessman to retain any sem- 
blance of free enterprise in those fields 
will be for them to form cooperatives to 
protect themselves against the monopo- 
listic trend. To do away with coopera- 
tives would be to do away with a real bul- 
wark of this democracy. 


MISLEADING PROPAGANDA 


Fairness dictates that the Congress and 
its standing committees should give care- 
ful and serious consideration to both 
sides of the argument on this question 
of the taxation of cooperatives. The 
subject is one which should not be 
judged on the basis of irrelevant and mis- 
leading propaganda put out by selfish 
interests who seek to drag red herrings 
across the path of equity. 

Cooperatives are a truly democratic 
form of doing business. They are the 
only means in many cases where the 
small operator, the man who seeks to 
preserve his independence in the com- 
petitive fight of today, can own and op- 
erate the tools of field and commerce 
which provide him with his daily bread. 

To let these selfish interests besmirch 
the average member of a cooperative 
with the name “Red” or “Communist” 
or “Socialist” as these unscrupulous op- 
ponents do is nothing short of criminal 
in my opinion and a reflection only upon 
those who use the phrases in question. 

There are certain changes in our Fed- 
eral agency procedures which should be 
put into effect immediately to tighten up 
on the too liberal accumulation of re- 
serves which accrue to some cooperatives. 
Our Small Business Committee made 
strong and specific recommendations 
along those lines in order to assure all 
types of business an equitable tax status 
for purposes of competition. Also, it is 
the duty of the Treasury Department 
to collect all taxes legally due the Gov- 
ernment whether owned by corporations 
and their stockholders or by cooperatives 
and their members. To blame the coop- 
eratives for abiding by laws which Con- 
gress originally adopted, however, !s 
patently foolish. 

I feel that the recommendations and 
conclusions contained in our interim re- 
port of April 9, 1946, are worthy of con- 
sideration at this point and I conclude 
my remarks herewith by appending 
them. They were as follows: 

Fut, TExtT OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS CONTAINED IN INTERIM REPORT OF 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
ON THE COMPETITION OF COOPERATIVES WITH 
OTHER ForRMS OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 

CONCLUSIONS 

In summarizing the testimony introduced 
at the hearings and supplemented by &x- 
hibits representing articles and complaints 
filed subsequent to the hearings and sup- 
plemented by an independent investigation 
made by the House Small Business Commit- 











tee, the following conclusions have been 
reached. 

1. Agricultural cooperatives were originally 
formed as a possible means of providing as- 
sistance to the independent small farmer 
who was at a marked disadvantage in his 
bargaining position, being forced to accept 
low prices for his products and to pay high 
prices for all of the articles which he re- 
quired for his production. The committee 
is of the opinion that the conditions which 
gave rise to the cooperative movements have 
not entirely disappeared, and, further, that 
the growing trend of economic concentra- 
tion into large-scale organizations and grow- 
ing concentration of control of industry 
groups is reaching into the agricultural field 
to a marked extent. As the trend grows the 
dificult position of the individual farmer 
will be increased, and the abnormal condi- 
tions that led to the original cooperative 
movement may become intensified. 

2. Tax-exempt farmer cooperatives appar- 
ently do have an advantage over competitive 
businesses operating in the same fields to the 
extent that amounts of income available for 
the payment of dividends on capital stock 
and accumulated in reserve for the use of the 
cooperative for its corporate operation escape 
Federal income taxation. Nonfarmers may 
invest in the preferred stock or other non- 
voting stock of tax-exempt farmer coopera- 
tives, but this stock is not rated as < ttractive 
to investors since the dividends are limited 
and the stozk does not constitute controlling 
stock. The cooperative reserves apparently 
constitute a substitute for the capital markets 
normally available to other business enter- 
prises, since the capital for an exempt co- 
operative comes principally from farmers, and 
they have a very limited capacity for supply- 
ing capital at any one time. 

Apparently only about 54 percent of the 
farm cooperatives have elected to and have 
taken the requisite affirmative action neces- 
sary for qualification as an exempt co- 
operative. As a result of the limited num- 
ber of cooperatives which have qualified as 
exempt the aggregate amount of income 
available for the payment of dividends on 
capital stock and/or retained in one allo- 
cated reserve is relatively small. No appreci- 
able revenue would accrue to the govern- 
ment if income tax were levied on these 
amounts, 

It does not appear that the tax exemption 
available to exempt farmer cooperatives has 
any true bearing upon any competitive ad- 
vantage which the cooperative might have 
in its normal operations. 

3. Agricultural cooperatives which are 
nonexempt from Federal income tax and all 
consumer cooperatives apparently enjoy no 
privileges or advantages under the tax laws 
which are not available to all other types of 
competitive businesses operating in the same 
lines of endeavor. It seems readily apparent 
that noncooperative business agencies, if 
they are willing to render services at cost, 
wou'd not be subject to any income tax. 

4. There is undoubtedly some relaxation 
cr nonobservance of the restrictions of sec- 
tion 101(12) and (13) im some cases, the exact 
extent of which, however, was not developed 
or determinable. Enforcement of the re- 
Strictions of section 101 (12) and (13) is a 
matter of administrative and not legislative 
responsibility. More strict administrative 
Supervision is indicated. If rigidly enforced, 
ho competitive advantage can be afforded 
agricultural cooperatives over other types of 
business with which they are in competition. 

It is obvious to the committee that no 
benefit would derive to private business if 
Section 101 (12) and (13) of the Revenue 
Act were repealed. It appears possible that 
farmer cooperatives having to qualify for 
tax exemption under the act do have income 
which escapes taxation, but it appears that 
no substantial advantage is afforded them by 
virtue thereof, The operation within restric- 
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tions of the statute seems to constitute a 
disadvantage of comparability at any time to 
the advantage, and, further, since the amount 
of income involved seems so insignificant, 
any advantage may be hypothetical only. 

The enactment and reenactment of sec- 
tion 101 (12) and (13) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Act appears to represent a continuing 
attitude on the part of the Congress that 
the maintenance of a sound agricultural 
economy is necessary for the preservation 
of the national well-being. It has now be- 
come an established national policy coex- 
istent with all other policies designed to ex- 
tend all possible support and assistance to 
agriculture. This policy apparently is fur- 
ther reflected in State legislation and the 
combined policy has-been affirmed innumer- 
able times by the Supreme Court. 

In the case of Liberty Warehouse Co. v. 
Burley Tobacco Growers Coop. Association 
(176 U. S. 71), the Supreme Court said: 

“The opinion generally accepted and upon 
reasonable grounds, we think, * * * is 
that the cooperative marketing statutes pro- 
mote the general interest. The provisions 
for protecting the fundamental contracts 
against interference by outsiders are essen- 
tial to the plan. This Court has recognized 
as permissible some discrimination intended 
to encourage agriculture.” 

In a later case, American Sugar Refining 
Co. v. Louisiana (179 U. S. 89), the Court re- 
affirmed this national policy in the following 
language: 

“But from time out of mind it has been 
the policy of this Government, not only to 
classify for purposes of taxation, but to ex- 
empt producers from taxation of the meth- 
ods employed by them to put their products 
on the market. The right to sell is clearly 
an incident to the right to manufacture or 
p: “duce, and it is at least a question for the 
legislature to determine, whether anything 
done to prepare a product most perfectly for 
needs of the market shall not be treated as 
an incident to its growth or production. 
The discrimination is obviously intended to 
encourage agriculture and does not deny to 
persons and corporations engaged in a gen- 
eral refining business the equal protection 
of the law.” 

It does not appear at this time that there 
is a sound argument for the complete re- 
versal of the national policy of encourage- 
ment and support of a sound agricultural 
policy. 

5. As in all cases where privileges are ex- 
tended, there should be corresponding respon- 
sibilities. It appears that most farmer coop- 
eratives have assumed the responsibilities 
commensurate with their tax-exemption 
privilege. Some, however, may have failed to 
fully share their responsibility, but this does 
not mean that legislative action is necessary 
to correct their abuses resulting from their 
failure to observe existing laws. 

Existing income-tax laws clearly spell out a 
nonprofit operation by farmer cooperatives. 
A strict application by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue would provide a marked deterrent 
to any group which attempts to abuse the ex- 
emption granted to true cooperatives, and 
which has tried evasion of corporate taxes be- 
hind a cooperative mask. The Internal Reve- 
nue Department has broad powers to promul- 
gate and enforce rules and regulations to 
give full force to the intent of the Congress 
as inferred by its acts. 

6. Since nonexempt cooperatives are sub- 
ject to all of the taxes normally assessed 
against comparable noncooperative organiza- 
tions it appears that to tax the income of a 
cooperative would require a drastic change 
in the basic principles of our revenue laws. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled, 
and the courts have upheld, the principle 
that the cooperative entity serves only as an 
agent for and on behalf of its members, and 
that at no time does its income belong to 
other than its members. Since the apparent 
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intent of the Congress in levying taxes has 
been to levy on ability to pay, it does not ap- 
pear to be reasonable or equitable to attempt 
to levy a tax on a cooperative for income 
which does not belong to it nor to levy a 
tax for which it has no funds to pay. The 
levy of a receipts tax on such a cooperative 
would probably raise constitutional objec- 
tions. Such a tax would have to be levied 
against all types of organizations which have 
income, which, by virtue of their charter, 
does not belong to them as an entity, but 
which belongs in a nonprofit sense to their 
members. Such a tax would seriously af- 
fect schools, churches, charitable, and scien- 
tific organizations, and many social clubs 
which have a comparable advantage of tax 
exemption. 

7. There is substantial evidence to show 
that the cooperative movement operates as a 
very successful means of combating monopo- 
listic concentrations and, as such, is a very 
healthy addition to the American economy. 

8. There is no evidence to show that co- 
operatives have been granted a type of pref- 
erential financial treatment by the Federal 
Government that has not likewise been made 
available to and accepted by other forms of 
business enterprise, including banks, savings 
and loan societies, manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and other types of private enterprise 
operating for the principal purpose of making 
profits. An examination of the operations of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation and 
other Federal financing agencies gives proof 
that thousands of private firms operating for 
profit have sought and enjoyed the benefits 
of such agencies’ financial assistance in a 
manner comparable to that received by co- 
operatives from the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and its aliied financing groups. 

9. There is substantial evidence to indicate 
that many of the most vocal opponents of 
cooperatives are themselves members of co- 
operatives and their firms engage as members 
in cooperative enterprises. One particular 
industry group has organized and operates 
one of the largest cooperative insurance 
agencies. Other wholesale and retail groups 
have organized and operate cooperative pur- 
chasing and _ distributive organizations. 
Many similar cases were called to the Com- 
mittee’s attention. 

10. The theory that the cooperative move- 
ment is seriously endangering other economic 
forms of business operation can be utterly 
disregarded inasmuch as the volume of busi- 
ness enjoyed by cooperatives and their degree 
of participation in the national income is 
very nominal. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended, after due examination 
of all of the facts disclosed herein, that the 
following procedure be followed by the Con- 
gress with respect to cooperatives: 

1. That a single agency of government be 
authorized and directed to compile and 
maintain complete and accurate records and 
make periodic reports to the Congress on the 
operation of all types of cooperative enter- 
prises; and that this single agency shall be 
held responsible for supplying all other inter- 
ested agencies of the Federal Government 
with information pertaining to cooperatives 
and the cooperative movement, 

2. That the Bureau of Internal Revenue be 
requested to amehd and restate its regula- 
tions pertaining to section 101 (12) and (13) 
of the Internal Revenue Act with respect to 
cooperatives as follows: 

(a) Specifically designate what shall con- 
stitute reasonable reserves and what shall 
constitute a necessary purpose in an example 
farm cooperative which qualifies under the 
act. 
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(b) Require that the allocation of all capi- 
tal and other reserves to each patron be 
made in accordance with the decision of the 
circuit court of appeals in Fertile Cooperative 
Dairy Association v. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue (19 Fed. (2d) 274). 

(c) Require that, as to all amounts re- 
tained in capital reserves, a certificate or 
other evidence be issued to each patron indi- 
cating the amount of his equity or invest- 
ment, and further require the cooperative 
to file information returns with the col- 
lector of internal revenue showing the 
amount of patronage refund of each patron, 
whether paid in cash, stock, certificate of 
Participation, or otherwise. 

(d) Require that farm purchasing cooper- 
atives limit their transactions to the han- 
dling of farm production supplies, and place 
upon cooperatives the burden of establish- 
ing the fact that it meets this restriction. 

(e) Require that all refunds due the 
patrons but retained as reserves by the co- 
operative be subject to mandatory payment 
at stated intervals not to exceed 5 years, 
thereby limiting the furnishing of capital 
for the cooperative to those patrons cur- 
rently using its facilities. 

3. That the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
be requested to revise Form 990, which it is 
required be filed by tax-exempt corporations 
under section 54 (f) of the Internal Revenue 
Act as amended in 1943, to show in detail 
the amount of member and nonmember busi- 
ness, the amount of reserves, the allocation 
of reserves, the manner in which patrons’ 
equity and capital is evidenced and other 
data which would indicate readily a compli- 
ance or noncompliance with the exemption 
restrictions. 

4. That there be established by legislative 
action a basis upon which nonexempt co- 
operatives may be established, operated, ex- 
panded, and be or become federated in their 
various types of combination operations. 
Section 101 (12) and (13) establishes certain 
criteria for the establishment of exempt farm 
cooperatives. General law covers the estab- 
lishment of corporations under State control. 
No such law exists controlling nonexempt 
cooperatives with the exception of minor 
State regulations. Legislation seems neces- 
sary which will provide the manner in which 
patronage funds will be handled, interest 
rates on capital stock will be computed, re- 
serves will be limited, and which will de- 
scribe the scope of operations of nonexempt 
cooperatives. 





The Bulwinkle Bill—Conflicting Interpre- 
tations of Transportation Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an edito- 
rial from the Morning News, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., of July 15, 1946, with reference 
to the so-called Bulwinkle bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TO END A DILEMMA 


Once other immediate “must” legislation 
is out of the way, the Senate should turn 


its attention to the Bulwinkle bill which is 
designed to end the confusion caused by 
conflicting interpretations of our national 
transportation policy and as a result of 
which the railroads are put squarely fn the 
middle of an impossible situation. 

The facts in the case are simple and so 
is the bill which has been reported out by 
the Senate committee and which ought 
promptly to come before the whole Senate 
for favorable action. As is well known, com- 
mon carriers operate under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. To meet the responsibilities 
which the law imposes upon them, they find 
it necessary to maintain cooperative arrange- 
ments for the efficient administration of 
matters of common concern. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recognizes this 
necessity and has approved this kind of co- 
operation. Yet the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice contends the whole 
program is a combination in restraint of 
trade and thus illegal under the antitrust 
law. 

All this leaves the railroads and other com- 
mon carriers in the position of being threat- 
ened with prosecution under one law for 
doing what another law literally forces them 
to do. They now ask, and properly, that 
they be relieved of this dilemma and the 
Bulwinkle bill is the common-sense answer. 
If it becomes law, as it should, carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act may 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion any agreement which they may make 
among themselves. Then the Commission 
will decide whether the agreement is in fur- 
therance of the national transportation 
policy declared by Congress. If the Commis- 
sion’s reply is in the affirmative, antitrust 
laws would not apply. If in the negative the 
application of the antitrust laws would stand. 
How can anybody possibly object to that? 





Proposed Income Tax Reduction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
cent proposal that income taxe: be re- 
duced to the extent that subsidies on 
foods such as meat and milk will no 
longer be paid has received widespread 
response from individuals and news- 
papers. Furthermore, Congresswoman 
Rocers, of Lowell, spoke in the House to- 
day in support of it. 

At present, the Government is saving 
at the rate of more than $2,600,000,000 
a year by reason of the veto of President 
Truman which brought the Office of 
Price Administration to an end on J‘ily 1. 
Since the public now has to pay the 
amount of these subsidies which has 
been added directly to the price of meats, 
milk, and other items when purchased by 
housewives, it is only fair that the Gov- 
ernment turn back to the housewives and 
their husbands the tax money which has 
been collected for the purpose of the 
Government paying subs‘dies to produc- 
ers. 

The amount involved is more than $2,- 
600,000,000. A substantial increase can 
be made in the amount of the exemp- 
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tion for each individual on his income 
tax if my proposal is carried out. I trust 
that Congress will act speedily on a tax 
measure which will bring this relief to 
the housewives. Otherwise, I believe 
that history has taught all of us that the 
present administration, through its by- 
reaucrats, will spend every cent of this 
money on unnecessary, wasteful ideas. 

I believe you will all be interested in 
the following editorial: 


OUR INCOME TAXES 


Let’s cut the income taxes of the Ameri- 
can people. It can be done easily, and it 
should be done, according to Representative 
CHARLES R. CLASON. He estimates that, now 
that Government no longer pays food sub- 
sidies, expenditures in the sum of $2,644,380.- 
000 have been terminated. Hence he pro- 
poses that income taxes should be lightened 
in a corresponding amount. “After all,” he 
said, “the collection of taxes financed the 
subsidy program. Now that it is over we 
ought to discontinue tax collections at least 
in the amount of $2,644,380,000 and that 
doesn’t include the costs of administration 
by OPA and various other Government agen- 
cies and departments.” 

We agree heartily with this view of things. 
And the tax relief should come quickly, for, 
now that the subsidies are no longer paid, 
the price of most food items has been in- 
creased to make up the difference. Hence 
this essenti: 1 increase alone is responsible for 
the addition of 11 cents to the cost of each 
pound of butter the household uses, 3 cents 
to the cost of each quart of milk, and sev- 
eral cents more to the cost of each pound 
of meat. 

Somehow there is always great dificulty 
in decreasing taxes. No matter how clearly 
the need for decrease may appear to the av- 
erage citizen, there are always a good many 
bugs in all plans offered for reduction. 

It would seem to the average citizen, which 
is to say the average taxpayer, that the cur- 
rent case calls for immediate action to bring 
about this reduction in the income tax. 
However, there is noted no mad rush in 
Congress to pass the essential legislation, al- 
though we can think of nothing which would 
please the people more. And most Con- 
gressmen just now almost ache to please the 
home folks, with elections looming within 
4 months. 

Income taxes should be reduced imme- 
diately so as to offset the increased prices of 
those commodities whose “ceiling” costs did 
not disclose their total cost to the buyers. 





Price Increases Granted by OPA From 
June 1 to June 29, 1946 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week I inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4 
table showing all price increases granted 
by OPA from March 1 to May 31, 1946. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include therein a table showing all price 
increases granted by OPA from June 1 
to June 29, 1946: 





Jun 


Price increases, June 1946 
































fective Commodity Level of action 
uae 
29,1946 | New putea (1 Chevrolet station wagon and 1 Dodge, | || ee Onna 
1946 models). 
] _| New automobiles (2 Nashes, 1946 models) ............_.___- emenet! Te eee 
; 1.1946 | Crude oil (5 pools in Illinois, Indiana, Texas, and Louisiana).| Producer. 
Do...----| Fitid Mill §o..cccccsiqveccocccceccsocce ii phknseaasensnane Pi aiuipiiminessdkdiaeaamninanicueets 
| 
D Portable pneumatic power-driven tools.....................]__...do_..........--.--- 
_1¢46 | Battery lead scrap (shipments of less than 8,000 pounds)_..| Producer- 
] _.| Blanket items (low-end bed blankets and blanket robe | All_......................... 
| cloth made of American and Asiatic cottons and 5 percent 
| wool-mix). 
a nt, Brass and bronze alloy ingots.............................-- I 
Do Fee ee itn Sh cehatitinenlairtpnccnsaneneeeen 5 chelates tials clgicistelnd detaciene 
DO. concoct GGcenkeatédiabeewestocpesctibedatlidenenccescccecoes< | Processor. 
D _..| Copper and copper base castings...................-.....-- a hla ell 
Do...----| Copper or copper-alloy or copper-clad Wire and cable, and | All__...............-..-...-----.---.-- | 
lead-covered Wire or cable (except armored cable, and 
except cord sets, battery cables, wiring harnesses, and 
| ignition sets). 
hn oe | Copper serap, copper alloy, and brass mill scrap.........-- acai caieccachm healed banitarateliabintedbiaihenhabepaeaie 
DO, ccecscon tt Me ia icant aaa Me i SS ee 
D Metallic lead products and copper base hardeners and | All_.......................-----..--.-- 
deoxidizers. 
ee DD a ee eae a i 
OE a Scrap chewing tobacco--................. a ee ee niabieaien tiated 
| 
a | Sheeted lightweight writing papers (under 17 by 22-11 (£00) | Producer_............................- 
| _ in weight). 
Do ..| Snap beans (f. 0. b. Pompano, Fla., and San Jose, Calif.)._| All excep producer.............-...-- 
Dos: | Used storage batteries in boxes (drained or liquid) a a adil nanan adie 
4,1¢46 | Industrial electric storage batteries. ......................- Sadan esc tic tie: skescictiaciatia a adicehdetirenianaaimabsae 
Di | Packers’ tin, condensed milk, and general line cans_..----- I el 
De DG ROG Ne tense ce ceteneaabencecacccceccces | Producer and wholesaler. .........-...- 
! 5,146 | Butchers’ and grocers’ paper and imitation parchment. ---- | Producer-._- saan ei aie a alte 
1 are | Cotton waterproofed clothing (low-end) -.............-..---- | All except producer. .................- 
BO ies Low-pressure steel boilers................. eae en Re eae 
a Power-operated pumps and equipment...................-- | sete Ia eae 
Ri Gcsisiencail Retail wrapping papers and specialty board items (finishing | Producer..................--....-.-..- 
operations). 
D -o-) Railroad iron and steel scrap........................-....-.- Dealer (segregating railroad scrap from 
other). 
€, 1046 | Automotive metal stampings (replacement or service sales | Producer......................---...-- 
| to parts and vehicle producers). 
a Wisconsin and upper Michigan aspen jack pine box bolts |_.._-. can ttscessncictiaiits 
| (7 inches and over in diameter). 
e ©=7,1046 | Clay building brick and structura! tile (New Jersey)...-.-..- 
DOishne peg 4 EE eee 
adie Domestically finished leather 
Do.......| Goatskin and kidskin (from imported raw skin)...........- * 
Di Oicacas | Household stoves (electric and nonelectric)..............--- 
ak aosae | Household upholstered furniture................-.....--.-- IIE ncneeanentihissitca dotindmitiate tate iien 
Dhncuben an aeaeee and pastes (containing 50 percent or more | All...................-....-.----.----- 
ead). 
Diccoaa Meat-packing and poultry-processing machinery and equip- |....-. irinistondinisdh ceshikidile baud anmcndniabiiainel 
ment. 
DU caste Tanned leathers (except chamois, reptile, aquatic, and | All except retailer...................-- 
ostrich). 
i ID Ale scrneth hneiaihicaeineaadetecte with dcmainmaeseaaemmoninees ic cicintesiendiiacttirk cdpibitainahiiliienndd 

8,1946 | Agricultural wire-bound wooden containers (west coast) ..../....- i tacicaien inden ae iota adn iciccaratee heii tara 

Le Eastern railroad switch ties (authorized for buyer requested |....- is cciisdidaee canadian Baeieactiaiinades 
restricted railroad car loadings, except mixed hardwood 
ties in New England, softwood ties in New England, 
northern Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
| _ Wisconsin). 
Do Eastern railroad switch ties (except mixed hardwood ties in |.....do...........--...--.------------ 
| New England, softwood ties in New England, northern 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin), 
Do Printing-trades machinery and equipment...............-- sini ecules ili li atc ainvaia 

10,1946 | Certain power switchboard equipment.-...........-...-..-- os cs dddiiidebamichbeencdinn 
Do Dairy processing machinery and equipment (industrial) -..|_..-- A anbicenadinanddotignacendess 
Do DI Ak SR eS 8 ee a. ; 

DO cia | Repair services on boring and cutting tools and machinery.| Producer and independent shop.....-- 

Do | Vitreous enamel frit... .._-- See ee ..-| Producer....- pedithnnvekuanammiione 

Do | Vitrified-clay sewer pipe and allied products (south-central | All..........-------------------------- 
| area). 

11, 1946 | Brazilian babassu oil____- : rit te, : po oe CN too. a Reaeodemdiieies 
Do Brazilian castor beans and oil (Pacific coast importers).....| Importer....___......-....-----.-.---- 
Do Lead-acid storage batteries, cells, and plates_.............- Fee IS i icrttidientcnnantiancnd 

| 
Do.......| Speciality bathing caps (March 1942 models)...............| Producer....................-...-...-- 
SPO ecicick | Steel mill products (alloy-steel products) ...............-.-- i iiciervacinteslletiiiadcienisiin mando 
cats Steel mill products (baled tie wire).....................--- 
BPO scideninide Steel mill products (18 by 14 mesh steel screen cloth) ------ 
Do -| Steel mill products (nails, including staples and brads) ......|.....d0-........------------------------- 
Do Tires and tubes (original equipment) -_...................-.- Producer. 
Do | Western pine and Douglas fir railroad ties.......... 
12, 1946 | Apples (early 1946 season). ............-.. asinine | 
Do Bread and bread-type rolls (except rye)......--... aitircten Pd pecioatdckoateooalie encceneeuass 
Do | Carded cotton yarns (sold as wrapping twine)....... extpialileast iii scl ctci nm innadsintacivnice 
PO .ciche | Woven decorative fabrics (certain distributor sales)........! Supplier, affiliated jobbers... ........| 


1 New models, price in line with most comparable 1946 models. 
? Except Federal marketing areas, where milk is not OPA priced at producer levels, 


Except in New Mexico, and part of Arizona and specified sections of Washington, Oregon, Texas, and Tennessee. 


‘ Produced from mines where approved wage increases have been effective since Feb. 14. 
* Resellers absorb until July 1, when increase will be passed on except on specialty alloy structurals and plates. 


Note.—Excludes price increases allowed under individual company adjustment provisions, 
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| § to 35 cents per barrel. 
| Producers: 


| Producers: 12 percent. 
| 95 cents per hundredweight 


|} 236 cents per pound. 





| Paper: 25 cents per hundredweight for most common oper 
ation; 75 cents for lesscommon. Board: 15 to 75 cents per 
hundredweight, 
$1 per gross ton. 
19 Percent 
75 cents per cord, 
- 
Producers: $1.75 per M brick, $1.90 per ton of tile. 
Producers (Boston): $11.50 per ton. 
Tanners: 6 percent. Resellers: 3 percent. 
Tanners: 16 percent. Resellers: 9 percent. 
| Producers: 11 percent for electric, 13 percent for others, both 





} 10 percent. 





About 4 percent of net sa‘es. 


| $1.25 per M b. m. 


| Producers: 8 percent. 
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Amount of increase 


Producers: 37.7 and 24.4 percent, respectively. 
28.2 and 16 percent, respectively. 
Indeterminate.! 


40 cents per hundredweight, 1044 cents per 
pound of butterfat. Retailers: 1 cent per quart 
16 cent for skim milk, chocolate milk, and buttermilk 
1 cent per half pint for cream (16 percent butterfat 
1 


tor milk 





cent per half pint for cream (half cream and half milk 


percent for mills paying 1946 wace incr 


Producers: 714 ea 
Retailer Abput 13 cents per 


4.3 percent for others. 
blanket. 
Average 154 percent. 


Do. 
1 to 2'4 cents per pound. 
Varied. 


14 to 134 cents per pound. 

144 cents per pound. 

Producers: 134 cents per pound of lead content; 2% cents 
per pound of copper content. 

1% cents per pound. 

Producers: 16.5 percent for plain; 
Retailers: 1 to 3 cents a package. 

About $19 per ton. 


14.9 for sweetened. 


Country shippers: 10 cents per bushel. Retailers: 4 cent 
per pound. 

61 cents per hundredweight. 

Producers: 10 percent over October 1! 

Producers: 9 percent, 

1034 percent. 

$5 to $13.50 per ton. 

10 percent. 

Producers: 7.9 percent. 

Producers: 8 percent for sales without power units, 1 
cent with units, 5.3 percent for gasoline dispensing pumps 


il. 


» per 


for clec- 


over January 1942. Retailers: About 2 percent 
tric, and 3 percent for others. 


Producers: About 20 percent. 


Producers: 8.5 percent. 


Tanners, processors, and cutters: 6 percent. Wholesaler 


3 percent. 


Average 15 percent. 


Average 14 percent 


Producers: 7 percent. 
Producers: average 13 percent. 


Producers: Average 11.4 percent. 
17.3 percent over March 1942. 
10.4 percent. 

Producers: 6.1 percent. 


9/10 cent per pound, 
$2.18 per long ton. 








Producer: 114 cents for each 1 cent per pound increase of 
contained lead. 

Varied. . 

Producers: 4.6 percent. 

Producers: 20 cents per hundredweight. 

Producers: 1144 percent. 

Producers: $10 per ton. 

Average 414 percent for complete assemblies 

$4.50 per M b. m. for switch ties, and $5.50 for Dougla fir 


cross ties. 
Average 1 cent per pound, 
Producers: 1 cent per pound loaf or per dozen rolls, 
Varied. 
Do. 
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Price increases, June 1946—Continued 





Effective 
date 





June 12, 1946 
Do 


Do 


Do 


Ee 
came 
June 15, 1946 
Do-. 


Commodity 











Do 


June 19, 1946 | 


Do 


Do » 
June 20, 194¢ 


June 22, 1946 
June 24, 1946 


| 





| 


| Men’s and 
| New cotton, linen, and undefwear cuttings 


| 







Level of action Amount of increase 





Blended merino yarns (half cotton, half wool)___....._..__. 

Restaurant meals, foods, and beverages (including railroad 
dining cars). 

Semivitreous china and pottery (household) 

ROI COD NO ao ordi ee mee ebicc omni 

Construction machinery and equipment..................- 

SCS Uc 


Fans and blowers 


Braman nnd WG a one eet 
Listed waste fittings and trimmings (made of brass)_.....--]- 


Pufied rice 


Oat mill byproducts (including imports)_..._......_____._- 

Specified supply fittings and trimmings (made of brass) 

eee ae eee 

DIE CU BONN WE OI 5a iow cdsiecchctctacltieds 

Ground wood specialty paper-_................-........-.-- 

North central hardwood lumber (cottonwood, quartered 
sycamore, and plain sycamore). 

North central! hardwood lumber (soft elm) 

Repair and replacement parts (for hand lawn mowers and 
small electric appliances). 

Straw board corrugating material__.._........2.......__-..- 

—— red cedar poles and piling (except split cedar hop 

roles). 
Wood excelsior and woo] (Lake States)..................... 





Book papers (sold to magazine publishers) ................- | 
TES ci npteeec nomen ena ee aemaen sede } 
Cheese foods and spreads containing cheddar__............- | 


Cheddar cheese __.............. 
SCRbNNe SE os cathhbc nonbciscabnaneenene 
Home aluminum cookware (except castware at retail) | 


Linoleum and felt-base rug borders.......:.......-.......-- | 
Men’s and boys’ cotton utility shirts_...................... 


Rayon yarn throwing (twisting of crepe and voile threads) -- 
Women’s nylon hosiery (Jacquard, special weave) 


Women’s nylon hosiery (nonrun construction and outsizes) -- 


Women’s nylon hosiery (nylon legs, other parts of other 
yarns). 


Fluid milk and cream (Midwest Federal marketing areas) -- 


Imported rotenone-bearing roots and powder 


Low-end wood chairsand tables (table arm and side chairs, 
and tables, for schools). 

Replacement tires and tubes (except truck tires at retail) _._ 

Asphalt and tarred roofing products (eastern area) _-......-- 

Industrial power transmission equipment... --- ‘ 

Phosphate rock (Florida pebble and Tennessee brown) 

rere IRIN enn 

East India, Bombay, and Karachi tanned goatskins and 
sheepskins 

Electrical industrial contro) products. .............-.....-.- 


districts). 
Oe a eg 
Electric power driven tools (portable) 
Industrial sewing machines and equipment-_-_-_-.---..-...-- 
Industrial sprocket chains (power transmission) __.....-..-- 
Power-operated gasoline-dispensing pumps (computing | 

and noncomputing). | 
Sheep pancreas glands (individually frozen) 








Pee ea eee eee | J 


Canned fruits, berries, and vegetables (fancy mammoth 
asparagus spears produced in California, lima beans, and 
fruit and items processed with sugar, such as catsup and 
chili sauce). 


| Certain hardwood dining-room and high chairs (low end) _. 
| Crude gypsum (out-of-area sales to chemical and insecti- 


cide manufacturers). 
Fine granulated cane and beet sugar_-............-......... 
Iron ore (Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan)_..........- 
boys? shirts, shorts, and pajamas 


a a Ma eee emer teeters 

Repair and maintenance of business machines____..-.....--. 

Softwood custom milling and kiln drying (West, Midwest, 
Great Lakes). 

Tobacco sticks (southern tobacco area) 

West coast cooperage (staves and headings, and hoop and 
conversion charges). 








¢ Extension of an increase due to expire June 15. ns = - 
7 Increase granted to those who performed the functions of a destination distributor prior to Aug. 3, 1944. 


* Amount granted is based on a 6-day week, where workweek is 5 days, 12 cents per ton must 


®§ Except industrial users. 
#® Except industrial users. . 
il Producers take 10 percent over current ceilings or total cost plus 1.6 percent whichever is less, 







































GE <2 orrmepen cen St be ee Producers: 5 percent. 
i a. ip incitentechce bed cee ee Varied, 
Pie ee a eee 7 percent, 
ee eee ee rane Average 11.3 percent, 
ime oe 2: ee ee 10 percent over October 1941.° 
Dh sssarnsseaciaiasiaitiuntacinstiaiien ata Processors and repackers: 244 cents per pound, Retailers: 
3 cents for 11-ounce package. ¥ ? 
Me cnet Ee ee Producers: 14 percent for power units of less than 1 horse. 
power, and 9 percent for 1 horsepower and over. : 
— Producers: 13 percent over Oct. 1, 1941. 
ee Producers: 25 percent over October 1941. 
er Processors and repackers: 244 cents per pound. Retailers: 
1 cent for 4 ounce package. 
....d0 Processors and repackers: 344 cents per pound. Retailers 
1 cent for 434 ounce package. 
Paine. n oO sactenebaebesael $6 per ton. 
Te oe oe Producers: 23.2 percent over October 1941. 
a EE 
Country shipper 7_.....- ep SABE. 10 cents per hundredweight. 
PD ininsiccccnnnbsticateeseeree $8perton. — 
Bi teckecinecetnnnsdcaniebas ieee Mills: approximately 19 percent. 
bli ts, SS Sd ee olen Varied. 
ee ee Producers: 28 and 18 percent, respectively. 
Prodtee?’....< --eoaeonpecsnnaneseszcezee 7 cents per M square feet. 
RS aS 10 percent. 
Producer and distributor.............- Producers: 10 percent for baled excelsior and wool (of bass 
> wood or poplar), and 1044 percent for excelsior pads and 
wrappers. 
Me 2k By tated: Producers: $1 per hundredweight. 
sas BO qk owdddcisdécecebunccarentcckenkl SOO ee und plus storage allowance 
ranging from ‘4 cent in August to 144 cents in January. 
Retailers: 11 cents per pound. 
ra dO... enue nnnencnceeecece-e-.} Producers: 5 cents multiplied by percentage of cheddar 
content. a 
<4 Oi 2a SS eee ee Producers: Scents perpound. Retailers € cents per pound. 
basde Producers: 35 cents per case. 
oh Producers: 3.6 percent on sheetware, and 5.8 percent on 


castware. Retailers: 244 cents per dollar purchase for 
milis or door-to-door sales, and 5 cents for retail stores. 


saad scisincimptaatasdnkdcimelaaaaate Producers: 15.5 percent. Retailers: 6 percent. 
aia dO__..---e--e---e-----------------| Producers: Average 12.7 percent for domet and flanne] and 
22.7 percent for suede and moleskin. 
POC ooo on tis Baeeecenees 17 to 3344 percent per pound over 1942. 
Whi ccccauktzencsomsaheoneneauaaaee Producers: 50 cents per dozen pairs. Retailers: 5 to 10 
cents per pair. 
eee do__..----------------------------| Producers: 75 cents to $2 per dozen pairs. Retailers: 10 
to 25 cents per pair. a 
~~ do......---.------..--------------| Producers: 75 cents per dozen pairs. Retailers: 10 cents 
per pair. 
os ciao iamnses aici ¥% to 1 cent per quart for fluid milk, 44 to 4% cent per quart 
for fluid milk production, 14 cent per half pint for cream, 
and \% cent per half pint for half and half. 
secenbeiln isaac acetate Rcdintaidsaamadanaeiddata Importers: 12 percent. Processors: 1244 percent. Whole- 
salers: 7 percent. Retailers: Average 5 percent. 
panes Producers: Up to 20 percent. 
ie Producers: Approximately 3.4 percent. 
Varied. 
3.5 percent. 
Producers: 40 and 20 cents per ton, respectively. 
2.7 percent over March 1942. . 
DANONE a55c cation ub tbekiaaione 15 percent for goatskins and 20 percent for sheepskins. 
ae Ea ek ee Producers: 19 percent. 
Producer $10 per ton. ; 
a daelldmaniis ucitedatitaitiiinighalemt= aimee Mines: Average 4014 cents per ton.* Retailers: About 
percent. Lake dock operators: 30 to 58 cents per ton. 
ae Producers: A bout 65 cents per hundredweight. 
eS Producers: 15 percent. 
eee Producers: 7 percent. 
Producers: 13 percent. 
7 percent. 
Bae fas ee eee 9 cents per pound. 
pebbent etn eetencddenwseae eee Producers: 17.4 percent. ; 
A a i Se Retailers: About 1 cent for No, 2 can of asparagus; varie: 
increases for other items. 
I aes Saar SD ee ee Varied." 
cinaiadeidieas pind ia nei Varied, amounting to actual freight charges. 
a asi a eI ei ee Refiners and processors: 10 cents per hundredweight. 
eipaamtiiask han tagmamaiedsamdieiddaadie 50 cents per gross ton, 
Varied. 
EN Ba ei. Sods oad Do. 
All except producer. Do. 
PE akaeteanen Up to an estimated 7 percent. 
ie eee $1 per M b. m. in the West, and $3 in the Midwest an 
reat Lakes areas. 
PURE sos ccahoesctdicgntceee stot 25 percent. 
hail Osa id oh tie apiinanae een ae Vaae apn ee 


deducted from the rise. 
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Price increases, June 1946—Continued 
E 4 -— Commodity Level of action Amount of increase 

June 25,1946 | Beer (off-premise consumption) ...................-.------- | DR pish sc eitibeiials nthe nntiialibhiasinieaiitiio Brewers: $1.27 per barrel. Retailers: 1 cent per 12-ounce 
bottle. 

TE. caste Cast-iron gas-fired steam radiators...............-......----|----- a ME a es Producers: 37 percent over October 1941. 
TG. eck Farm machinery and parts... ............ccccccccccccecsee THOU GIOMNN sg. ooo ccnnccacceccéces- Varied. 
D0niiees Pennsylvania anthracite__._..- sh chlisadendldiptecncoceianisien Seiten tial AUR cidepiaibtdichentsicthecen-odraiicsdneaiancnamenestis ci Average 91 cents per ton. 

June 26,1946 | Cotton pound goods and toweling (less than l-yard lengths) -|.....do................-.......--.------ Producers: 25 percent for pound goods, 11!4 cents per 
dozen for cutting and hemming toweling. Retailers: 1 
cent apiece for toweling 

DEnta8 Electric furnace refractories (high-cost refractory brick | Producer and wholesaler_..........-.. 24.2 percent over March 1942. 
and specialties, including cements and grain made of 
materials such as electrically fused silicon carbide and 
aluminum and magnesium oxides). 
Dicuss | Guava, quince, and tomato preserves..............--.-..-- ee oe Se Varied. 
PG. .daiet Heavy forged and mining tools....................-....---- Producer and wholesaler. ............- 10 percent above October 1941. 
Ditcicates Imported BideS ORG CRINOs i 050eccsondescccccessscdnessnns<- ee TS RE 5 percent over landed cost. 
DOs ce Western pine and associated species...............-.-.----- iad ieee a el ti rea el Mills: Average $7.50 per M b. m. 

June 27,1946 | Brass or bronze screwed fittings and valves._............--- yp en nS Ee Producers: 15 percent over October 1941 for bulk of low- 

end items, and 20 pereent for others. 
a Cotton textiles (fabrics containing balloon cloth (exclusive | All......................--------.----- Producers: From 4.7 to 32.5 percent, and approximately 
of Government or other negotiated price), 2 types of .5 percent on 5 flannels. 
hospital draw sheets, hopsacking by Dallas Cotton Mills, 
3 cloth yarns by Borden Mills, and 5 flannels). 
De: seal ee re oo Boi deh. coccstnnmenscabeostoboan OE OS RD 8 NA, Producers: 8.5 percent. Retailers: 4.5 percent over 1942. 
ee Co) Re SE AE ee: AE ies Producers: 2 cents per dozen. Retailers: 3 cents per dozen. 

Jure 28, 1946 | Bicycles, aluminum ware, and small electrical appliances_..| Distributor-retailer_.................-.- * Varied. 

Do.......| Byproduct and retort gas coke. ..................- SOLES Producer and distributor.............- Producers: $1.35 per ton. - 
DOicanka Dare ls 3 aioe asst. Silica dddtboceustnbheciiethe Producer and wholesaler. ............-. Producers: 8 percent. 
Ocak Green coffee (ex dock point of entry) -_.....-.-- Ro, ee Importers: About 2 cents per pound. 
Dez. caw Repair and replacement parts, undeg GMPR (parts for |....- © RASS A EE i 8 a, | Producers: 11, 8.5, 6.8, and 7.6 percent, respectively. 

domestic electric range, vacuum cleaners and attach- 

Sa domestic washing and ironing machines, and 

stoves). 
Db cima Salmon (Sockeye, Steelhead, Chinook varieties (except |....- aa ae Fishermen: 2 cents per pound.!? Alaskan and Pacific 

| troll caught)). canners: 10 percent. 
June 29,1946 | Sanitary paper closures (for milk bottles)...............- biel TRIE schist cdivtinticn scteqecetens 8 percent over October 1-15, 1941. 
a VEQSUED HeenONS WOOT 5 own ons oa Sid pa cceccecsesccsccass} Producer and some " distributors.....| Producers: 75 cents per hundredweight. 
SO cna Wastepaper (loading and shipping charges) ...........-..-.- ieee hiententin tintin sate cima $1, mee up to $1 ae for loading on a rail car or barge where 
there is no siding. 
Den Western red cedar stained shingles and shakes--.-........-.-- es eh ee Be oe Producers: Average about 8 percent. 
| 
12 Temporary, from May 1 through Aug 31, 1946. 3 Distributors under MPR 349, 


Too Few Private Organizations Are Doing 
a Sincere and Conscientious Job To Aid 
Small Business—Exception: Wash- 
ington Small Business Newsletter, 


Published by a Former SWPC Official 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, I have long observed the lack of 
truly representative activity on the part 
of private organizations in the small 
business assistance field. 

It is true that there are numerous 
small business organizations or associa- 
tions which purport to be acting solely in 
the best interests of small business but, 
more often than not, these so-called 
small business groups prove on investi- 
gation to be merely fronts for some spe- 
cial programs which their leaders favor 
personally and which are not actually in 
the best interests of our smaller firms. 

Consequently, it is with considerable 
Satisfaction that I call your attention 
to the work of a new organization which 
I believe is doing something extremely 
worth while for small business on -a 
practical and disinterested basis. I refer 
to the new weekly publication known as 
the Washington Small Business News- 
letter, edited by Mr. Jesse Robison, for- 
merly secretary of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, whose publishing 








firm is known as Small Business Reports, 
Inc. 

Rather than take your time in explain- 
ing just why I am personally so im- 
pressed with the quality of this group’s 
work, I am taking the liberty of append- 
ing herewith a copy of a letter I have 
just received from Mr. Robison which 
explains his organization’s purposes in 
considerable detail in language with 
which we must all agree. I also append 
to his letter a copy of the latest issue of 
his publication which speaks for itself. 

I feel that I would be remiss in my duty 
as chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee if I did not call attention to any 
private group whiclt comes to our atten- 
tion which we believe is really doing a 
conscientious and impartial job of sup- 
plementing the fine work along small- 
business assistance lines already started 
by various agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Those agencies include, for 
example, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, with its new Small Business 
Division, and the Department of Com- 
merce, with its Office of Small Business. 

Mr. Robison’s letter of July 11 follows 
herewith: 


SMALL BUSINESS REPoRTS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1946. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PatMaN: As chairman of the 
House of Representatives Small Business 
Committee, I know that you are deeply in- 
terested in any effort to help small business 
solve its problem—not only for its own sake, 
but because solving these practical problems 
means saving the essence of our democratic 
economy. 

For this reason, I take the liberty of writ- 
ing you about the Washington Small Busi- 





ness Newsletter. This is a new weekly publi- 
cation. It is designed to keep small business 
up-to-date on every important Washington 
activity affecting its success. 

During the war, when I served as Secre- 
tary of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
we often discussed the difficulties facing the 
small businessmen of this country. Their 
importance in aiding production for the war 
effort was our immediate concern. I am sure 
that you, who helped them in so many prac- 
tical ways, have not forgotten the remarkable 
part that these most ingenious, hardwork- 
ing, and often hard-pressed American small 
businessmen played in the battle of produc- 
tion. 

That battle—and the war—is won. But the 
battle for survival has just begun. This bul- 
wark of the free enterprise system must not 
be shattered. Without its competition, our 
economy will lose all vitality. Ingenuity 
will perish. How can our veterans hope to 
use their initiative fully if the only prospect 
before them is to work forever for a giant 
corporation in a monopolistic economy? 

Many of these boys have come home with 
a dream of starting a business of their own. 
Yet, before they can take the first hesitant 
steps to organize their enterprise, they are 
beset with disheartening difficulties. Worst 
of all, statistics gloomily predict failure. Yet, 
you, Mr, PaTMAN, with your personal knowl- 
edge of the character and ability of these 
potential small businessmen all over the 
United States, know that the high mortality 
rate among small businesses is largely un- 
necessary. 

One of the principal answers is informa- 
tion—enough inforrmfatidhR in time. If the 
owner of a budding enterprise starts out with 
up-to-date production information, the 
knowledge of the newest technical advances, 
new materials, new processes, if he knows 
how to replace his old machinery with mod- 
ern equipment, if he is able to get capital 
on as reasonable terms as big businesses can, 
many will survive to enjoy a prosperous old 
age, Think what millions of successful small 
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businesses would contribute to employment 
and production, and to the growing strength 
of our democracy. 

This technical and financial information, 
and much more, is available if Only small 
businessmen, up against hard-to-solve prob- 
lems, knew it. The Government has it. The 
committee of which you are chairman has 
been one of the most effective forces in 
making these helps available to small busi- 
ness. But, from my experience as secretary 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, I 
know that there is a great gap between what 
the Government has to give and the ears 
and eyes of small business. 

I am attempting to bridge this gap with my 
Washington Small Business Newsletter, This 
practical weekly describes and explains each 
of the various Government services and aids 
now or shortly to be available to the small 
businessman. It tells him how to use them 
profitably. It keeps the subscriber fully in- 
formed on what Washington is thinking, do- 
ing, or proposing to do, that will directly 
or indirectly affect small business. 

Now, in this period of reconversion tur- 
moil, are great opportunities for men of 
imagination and enterprise to build them- 
selves strong positions in the industrial 
world. If the 3,000,000 small businesses are 
to succeed, however, in the keen competition 
of these postwar prosperity years, they must 
know what Government services and aids 
are established for their special benefit. They 
must know how to use them. 

Finding and training the right kird of 
help, solving labor problems amicably and 
without loss of production or services—these 
are among the most acute small-business 
headaches. Getting priorities for materials, 
exercising the small-business priority for 
surplus, taking advantage of the research 
discoveries of Government laboratories and 
investigators—these are some of the oppor- 
tunities which most small businessmen fail 
to grasp. 

I intend to point their way in the Wash- 
ington Smell Business Newsletter, to show 
. where the information is, what service or 
facility is available, and how it can be used. 

Finally, Mr. ParmAn, I want to make clear 
to you and to your small-business suppor- 
ters that the Washington Small Business 
Newsletter is completely independent of 
party, bias, or “ism.” It exists only to serve 
small business, not to organize it or lobby 
for it. I am determined that it will live up 
to the fine record that you and your col- 
leagues have made in strengthening the com- 
petitive position of smail business, and, at 
the same time, assuring the continuance of 
the American competitive democratic system. 


Sincerely, JESSE ROBISON. 


WASHINGTON SMALL 
Bus!INnEss NEWSLETTER, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1946. 

Dear Sir: The on-again, off-again status of 
price controls has raised the question: How 
long can small business survive price jitters? 

Congress won't pass a strong price act, 
“hold the line” is history. Truman will get 
@ retailored OPA bill, with Taft-Wherry 
amendments modified. Small business is 
trapped in this dilemma: 

Under a weak act, price increases will be 
piecemeal, spasmodic; may take 60 days to be 
made Official. Small business may find costs 
rising faster than income. Profits will shrink. 

If you buy now, you may be temporarily 
squeezed by a roll-back of prices to July 1 
levels, until OPA adjusts price ceilings. 

Bowles’ high command also predicts a tidal 
wave of public fury against the local grocer, 
hardware dealer, and department store un- 
der inflationary conditions. Many a small 
businessman will be labeled peace profiteer, 
just as in the twenties big business bore the 
stigma of war profiteer, say these officials. 

To smooth out the inflationary line, offi- 
cial. have this plan: 


1. Increased taxes: Treasury Secretary 
Snyder will recommend higher income and 
corporate taxes if prices rise. 

2. Controlled distribution: Rationing, 
though talked about, is a pipe dream. Con- 
trols at the distribution level? Well, maybe. 

3. Bonds: The cavings bond drive will be 
intensified to sop up consumer dollars. 

4. Retail credit controls: Plug up the credit 
leaks. Don’t weaken controls (see below). 

5. Allocations and priorities: Extend them 
and protect the priority holder against being 
outbid. 

(NotTe.—Civilian Production Administrator 
Jack Small has shied away from strong meas- 
ures, such as priorities help for small busi- 
ness when shortages have been acute. * * * 
We understand that Small will quit soon. 
There may be a turn-about in policy—a bet- 
ter break for the small businessman needing 
help. It depends on Small’s successor.) 


RETAIL CREDIT—CONTROLS WON'T WEAKEN 


Tighter credit controls are due if (1) con- 
sumers throw buying caution to the winds, 


‘and (2) there is a price spiral. 


As for easing of credit controls, there won't 
be any, at least until early 1947. Federal Re- 
serve Board heads point out that regulation 
“Ww” controls are anti-inflationary because: 

1. They siphon off part of the consumer 
hunger for installment-type hard goods—re- 
frigerators, washing machines, furniture. 

2. They discourage reckless usg of con- 
sumer charge accounts. 

Biggest argument against relaxing con- 

trols is the $2,000,000,000 increase in out- 
standing credit in the last 12 months; in- 
crease in May alone: $200,000,000. Buying 
fervor, greatest in history, will push total 
consumer credit, now $7,500,000,000, to peak 
1941 levels of over $10,000,000,000 within a 
year at present rate in spite of the regula- 
tion. Hence, no backtracking on existing 
controls. 
“Charge account credit is almost 50 per- 
cent higher than a year ago, but FRB au- 
thorities say the jump would be greater but 
for regulation W. 

Nore: In spite of press stories, there is no 
business pressure to relax credit regulations, 
as there is to loosen price controls. But 
watch the pressures build up when goods 
become more plentiful. 


UNION STRATEGY 


Labor has two programs as a follow-up to 
an impotent OPA. 

1. If the cost-of-living price level sky- 
rockets, the wage demands will be across- 
the-board. 

2. If individual pro@ucers or distributors 
try to profiteer out of the present confusion, 
their workers will demand a share of the in- 
creased profits. Local labor leaders have 
been tipped by national headquarters to 
watch for price increases, particularly by pri- 
mary producers. 

Advice: Talk over your situation frankly 
with your employees’ representatives. If you 
are entitled to a price increase, show them 
why. Try to work out the wage problem 
reasonably. 

Some members of the National Wage Sta- 
bilization Board—which doesn’t know where 
it stands—may urge Truman to freeze wages. 
He can, with his renewed war powers, theory 
being that stationary wages would anchor 
prices. But Truman won't freeze wages— 
political suicid>. 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY FOR VET TRAINEES 


Small business is missing out on Govern- 
ment help in getting skilled workers at a 
minimum cost. With acute labor shortages 
in the offing, particularly in construction, 
you are going to have a tougher time com- 
peting for employees with know-how. 

Under the Government’s on-the-job train- 
ing program for World War II veterans, you 
can train new workers for permanent jobs 
in any type of production, retailing or dis- 
tribution, with Government paying part of 
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the bill. The Veterans’ Administration pays 
the trainee (maximums $65 a month for sin. 
gle men and $90 a month for married men) 
the difference between his apprentice o; 
learner wage rate and what he will receive 
after training. 

Administration is left to the Department of 
Education or its equivalent in each State. 
If in doubt about your own State, write the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administra. 
tion, Department of Labor, Washington 
D. C. To qualify, fill out application avail. 
able from your State Education Department, 
showing: 

1, Titles and description of the specific 
jobs involved. 

2. Length of the training period in hours. 

8. Operations required and the length of 
learning time on each. 

4. Wages or salary to be paid at the be- 
ginning of training, at each successive step 
in the program, and at the end of training. 

5. Wages or salary paid by the employer to 
workers already trained in the same kind of 
work. 


6. Number of hours of supplemental in- 
struction required. 

The State agency will investigate your 
training set-up to see that (a) the veteran 
has a reasonable certainty of getting a per- 
manent job when he completes the course: 
(b) the veteran's pay scale will be fair; and 
(c) it doesn’t cause labor trouble within the 
plant. 

NOTES 


Simplified contract forms for Government 
purchasing may be months in the making. 
Government experts (names in our June 22 
letter) are now sifting suggested changes. 
Industry recommendations are wanted. 
National Wage Stabilization Board is con- 
sidering dismissal of pending 6,300 wage 
violations, practically all: in the construc- 
tion industry. On the other hand, OPA will 
push prosecution of black marketeers and 


price violators, particularly cases instituted 
before July 1. 


SMALL-BUSINESS PRIORITY FOR SURPLUSES 

RFC’s new policy for helping small «busi- 
ness get surpluses (see June 29 letter—copies 
on request) is not a hunting-license propo- 
sition. You tell RFC what you want, they 
get it for you or help you find it, you pay 
cash or arrange credit, then your small-busi- 
ness priority is used. RFC aid covers these 
types of surplus purchases: 

Real property: Only difference from pur- 
chase of surplus equipment is that the deal 
must be O.K.'d by Washington. 

Maritime surplus: Covers items in the 
Maritime Commission catalog (at all RFC 
agency and branch offices). If you find 
what you want, item will be held 10 days 
for your inspection. 

Agriculture Department goods: Surplus 
goods are listed in United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Food Sales Listings (at 
RFC offices). RFC will put a “hold” on 
what you want. When price is announced 
you can accept or reject the reserved goods. 

Site sales: Your small-business priority 's 
good for cash purchases or RFC credits 
(made in advance). You must get from 
your RFC branch advance authorization for 
@ particular sale. The RFC field official at 
the sale handles your order. 

Comment: The program looks good on 
paper. The men who developed it are sin- 
cere, but it will work only if: 

.1. RFC agency managers do their jobs— 
appoint special loan examiners to interview 
small-business applicants and name liaison 
officials in War Assets Administration offices 
to screen and hold goods, so small concerns 
can exercise their priorities. 

2. More surplus is made available—with 
accurate definition of the character, condl- 
tion, and prices of the merchandise. 








EXPORTS: A NEW MARKET FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


United States exports have reached boom- 
time proportions; are currently running 
over $9,000,000,000 a year. There is a global 
hunger for American-made goods. Govern- 
ment policy is ‘to encourage small business 
in this postwar bonanza as a way to long- 
range profit and trade stability. 

Where can you sell? Most neutral coun- 
tries plus South American Republics have 
dollars. We have made big loans to France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, . Norway, 
Finland, Poland, and Greece. The §$3,750,- 
000,000 British loan has a 50-50 chance. 

What's wanted? An official list includes: 
Machinery and vehicles, metals and manu- 
factures, nonmetallic minerals, vegetable 
food products, edible animal products, chem- 
icals and related products, inedible vegetable 
food products, inedible animal products. 

How to go about it. George L. Bell, head 
of Commerce’s new Trade Promotion Divi- 
sion, suggests: (1) Use a reputable, experi- 
enced export agent; (2) decide what you 
want to sell, and where; (3) try to establish 
permanent customers abroad; (4) don’t over- 
sell, even though present demand, is in- 
exhaustible. If you need help, or a list of 
export agents write: George L. Bell, Trade 
Promotion Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

A lively Government publication, Chan- 
nels for Trading Abroad, is a simple, easy- 
to-read digest of foreign trade know-how. 
Write us for a copy. 


OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Your representative in Government was 
set back on its heels when Congress cut its 
appropriation to $500,000 and instead of 
ticketing the funds exclusively for OSB, 
specified they were to be used for aids and 
services to small business. This means that 
other branches of Commerce will try to take 
bites for any project which can remotely be 
interpreted as an aid to small business. 

But the Department was given $4,500,000 
for field operations—the present 56-office 
set-up can be enlarged to 75 and well staffed. 

Planning, research, and expediting here 
will be held down, but spot assistance at your 
plant, office, and store door will be expanded. 

A deal is pending to make RFC’s field engi- 
neering staff available to any small business- 
man referred to RFC by a Commerce field 
Office. 

WASHINGTON SMALL BUSINESS 
NEWSLETTER, 
Jesse Rosson, Editor. 





We Must Fight Juvenile Delinquency and 
Crime—Address of Judge Henry Ellen- 
bogen, Chairman of the Social Protec- 
tion Board of Allegheny County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago the Social Protection 
Board was organized in Allegheny Coun- 
ty at the suggestion of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The members of the 
board were appointed by the Honorable 
David L. Lawrence, mayor of the city of 
Pittsburgh, and the board was later en- 
larged by~appointments made by the 
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Honorable John J. Kane, chairman of 
the board of commissioners, acting on 
behalf of the county commissioners of 
Allegheny County. 

The Social Protection Board was or- 
ganized to fight juvenile delinquency and 


“crime. The organization of the board 


and its purposes were outlined in a 
speech by its chairman, Judge Henry 
Ellenbogen of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Allegheny County, formerly a 
Member of Congress, delivered at a 
county-wide meeting on Thursday, July 
11, 1946, in the assignment room of the 
criminal courts at Pittsburgh. The 
meeting was attended by leaders from 
every community in Allegheny County. 

The speech of Judge Henry Ellenbogen 
is as follows: 


“We are living in a difficult period of history. 
The transition from war to peace has always 
presented great economic, emotional, and 
social problems. This is especially true of 
World War II, which was total war. The 
ce7ganization of America for the purpose of 
winning the war involved not only the mines, 
mills, and factories; it also involved ths 
family, the home, the school, and college, 
and practically every public and civic agency. 


DELINQUENCY AND CRIME THE AFTERMATH OF 
THE WAR 


As one aftermath of the war and due to 
an ever-increasing neglect of children on the 
part of their parents, to the greatly increased 
number of broken homes, and to a general 
loosening of moral concepts, we are now fac- 
ing a sizable increase in crime and delin- 
quency which may reach alarming propor- 
tions unless determined efforts are made to 
combat it and remove its causes. 

Complacency and indifference must give 
way to action. An “I don’t care” attitude 
only helps swell the waves of delinquency. 
The problem of juvenile delinquency and of 
crime is a complicated one. There is no one 
single factor which is solely responsible for 
crime and delinquency. The most important 
factor is the delinquency of parents. Other 
factors are broken homes, improper housing, 
poverty, the hazards of city streets, taverns 
wilfully selling liquor to youngsters, and 
lack of attractive recreational facilities. 
Rarely does the fault, at least initially, lie 
with the children. 

The well-known Father Flanagan of Boys’ 
Town has said, “There are no bad boys—there 
are only bad parents.” This may be an over- 
simplification, because there are bad chil- 
dren who come from good homes. But only 
too often it is the delinquency of the 
mother and father who stay out late at 
night and leave children without supervision, 
or otherwise set them a bad example. Often 
also the schools fail to instill in the children 
a respect for their parents*and a desire for 
wholesome leisure-time activities. 

The homes, the schools, the churches, and 
the local communities must all bear their 
share of the blame, but wherever the blame 
may fall, the problem of juvenile delinquency 
is with us in ever-growing proportions. It 
may eventually nullify all the fine accomp- 
lishments of our civilization. 


A POTENTIAL ARMY OF 6,000,000 CRIMINALS 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, said 
in a statement issued on July 6, that, “We 
are facing a potential army of 6,000,000 crimi- 
nals and an ever-increasing wave of lawless- 
ness which is feeding the criminal ranks with 
&@ never-ending supply of recruits. * * * 
Law enforcement today is facing one of its 
most gigantic tasks. The crime increase so 
far this year is even greater than the 12.4 per- 
cent increase recorded for 1945.” 
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DELINQUENCY OF CHILDREN HAS INCREASED 32 
PERCENT SINCE 1940 

Here in Allegheny County the number of 
neglected and dependent children has in- 
creased from 1,963 in 1940 to 2,600 in 1946, 
according to the report of the Juvenile Cour? 
of Allegheny County just issued—an increas4 
of 32 percent. The same report shows thst 
the number of children detained by the 
Juvenile Court and kept there overnight or 
longer increased from 3,277 in 1940 to 4,456 
in 1945. 


DELINQUENCY AND CRIME ARE A BURDEN TO THE 
TAXPAYER 


The ever-increasing bill for crime and de- 
linquency is a great burden on the taxpayers 
of Allegheny County. The county commis- 
sioners of Allegheny County are obliged to 
pay out huge sums of money on account of 
crime and delinquency, all of which comes 
out of the pocketbook of the taxpayers of 
Allegheny County. For instance in 1945 thg 
county spent for the maintenance of de- 
linquent boys and girls from Allegheny 
County at Morganza, $212,210; for the main- 
tenance of the Gumbert School for delin- 
quent girls, $48,000; for the maintenance of 
the Allegheny County Institution at Thorn 
Hill for delinquent boys, $141,000; for the 
operation of Allegheny County juvenile 
court and its institutions, $885,190.67. 

Allegheny County pays not only the en- 
tire bill for the Allegheny County workhouse 
and Allegheny County jail, but must pay for 
the maintenance of each prisoner committed 
from Allegheny County to the State Peni- 
tentiary, the reformatory, or to some other 
State institution. 

These items total $718,977. This still does 
not include $327,171.49 expended by the 
county commissioners for the district attor- 
ney’s office and the bureau of county detec- 
tives, nor the huge amount expended by 
them for the maintenance of the criminal 
courts, the probation office, the behavior 
clinic, and other crime departments. 

It does not include the $3,102,439 spent by 
the city of Pittsburgh for its police depart- 
ment, nor the millions of dollars similarly 
spent by the 122 boroughs and townships 
in Allegheny County. Also it does not in- 
clude the billions of dollars of loot and of 
loss suffered by individual citizens and busi- 
ness houses due to criminal activities in 
Allegheny County. 


SEVEN THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIKTY=- - 


NINE CRIMINAL INDICTMENTS IN 1945 


Exactly 7,869 criminal indictments were re- 
turned by the grand jury in Allegheny County 
in 1945, and the number this year will be 
much higher. Two-thirds of these concerned 
felony charges. 

As you can see from these few figures, 
which are by no means complete, crime and 
delinquency are “big business” in Allegheny 
County. 


THE SOCIAL PROTECTION BOARD IS ESTABLISHED 


These conditions induced Mayor David L. 
Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, to appoint the So- 
cial Protection Board, and Chairman John J. 
Kane of the Board of County Commissioners, 
acting for the Board, to appoint additional 
members, thus enabling it to become a 
county-wide board. 

The Social Protection Board is entirely non- 
political, embracing in its membership mem- 
bers of all political parties. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SOCIAL PROTECTION BOARD 


The purpose of the Social Protection Board 
is to gather, coordinate, and increase the 
activities of all agencies, public and private, 
dealing with crime and delinquency. Ata 
recent meeting, the Social Protection Board 
decided to set up a local coordinating com- 
mittee or branch in every community in 
Allegheny County. 
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That is the purpose of this meeting to- 
night. We have called together the leading 
citizens of every community in Allegheny 
County; we have called you together to urge 
you to give us your help in this giganti 
undertaking by launching in your own com- 
munities a branch of the Social Protection 
Board. 


CRIME PREVENTION WILL SAVE LIVES AND MONEY 


We are not dealing here tonight with the 

arrest and punishment of criminals. At 
this meeting we are dealing solely with 
crime prevention—not with law enforce- 
ment. An ounce of prevention here is in 
every sense worth a pound of cure. A dollar 
spent for prevention of crime will save a 
hundred dollars spent in prosecuting the 
criminal and incarcerating him in a penal in- 
stitution. It will also directly and not mere- 
ly incidentally save broken homes and broken 
lives. 
, The volunteer fire fighters who are here 
assembled in large numbers have long rec- 
ognized that it is not sufficient to control 
fires by merely putting out the flames after 
the fire cccurs and then to sit back and await 
another fire. No. They also engage in ex- 
tensive fire-prevention and educational cam- 
paigns. 

There should be a parallel in the handling 
of crime. Strict law enforcement is neces- 
sary but crime prevention will pay far 
richer dividends. Once a person has become 
a habitual criminal, he is lost to society. He 
is not only a threat to society but a great 
expense. It is better to seek out and remove 
the causes of juvenile delinquency and crime 
before the juvenile or the adolescent becomes 
confirmed in his antisocial or criminal hab- 
its. That is only common sense, 


THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT OF TODAY IS_ THE 
CRIMINAL OF TOMORROW 


Let there be no mistake about it—the 
juvenile delinquent of today is the criminal 
of tomorrow. In my 20 years of experience 
as a judge and a lawyer I have never known 
of a serious offender against our criminal 
laws whose case history did not show that 
he was a juvenile offender in his teens. To 
whatever degree we can reduce juvenile de- 
linquency and juvenile crime, to that extent 
will we decrease the number of crimes to- 
morrow. 


THE HAPPINESS OF OUR CHILDREN IS PRICELESS 


The welfare and happiness of our children 
cannot be adequately measured in terms of 
money. It is priceless. It would be a great 
tragedy, and this generation would be singu- 
larly lacking in its duty, if it would fail 
to take notice of this problem and marshal 
all of its resources to fight juvenile delin- 
quency and to create the facilities and agen- 
cies that are necessary to make good citi- 
zens of our youth. We must not forget that 
the youth of today must provide the leader- 
ship of tomorrow. 

Wherever necessary we must fight the de- 
linquency of the parents in all of its forms 
but at the same time we must save the chil- 
dren regardless of the shortcomings of their 
parents. 


LOCAL BRANCHES OF THE SOCIAL PROTECTION 
BOARD SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED z 


Crime and delinquency are local problems 
and must be dealt with on a local basis and 
so I am asking you to work with us and to 
assume the leadership in your own com- 
munity by setting up in your community a 
local coordinating committee as a branch 
of the Social Protection Board. 

I have placed before you a great chal- 
lenge—worthy of your great leadership in 
your home communities. I am confident 
that you will work with us and I pledge you 
in return that we of the Social Protection 
Board of Allegheny County will give you 
every help and support, 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials on the subject of price control, one 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of July 15, 1946, and the other from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of July 18, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin of July 15, 1946] 


IGNORING THE FACTS 


As the Senate’s version of price control 
goes into a conference with the House it is a 
sorry piece of muddled legislation. Nothing 
in it reflects cognizance of what has hap- 
pened to food prices in the 2 weeks since 
OPA died. The majority of the Senate which 
voted for the bill seems unaware of the fun- 
damental facts of living costs. 

True, the bill does reinstate rent control, 
but it omits such vital foodstuffs as meat, 
dairy products, and poultry, and such neces- 
sities as grain and cotton. The finished 
product represents about as much horse- 
trading as is ever seen in a first-class pork- 
barrel bill. 

What will happen in the conference is any- 
body’s guess. Administration leaders hope to 
rewrite the bill from beginning to end, and 
while that is being done the price confusion 


of the last 2 weeks seems destined to con-- 


tinue. 

No effort has been made to meet most of 
the objections so clearly stated by the Presi- 
dent when he vetoed the preceding OPA bill. 
The Senate did scale down the mark-up pro- 


visions affecting manufacturers, but it wrote 


so Many exemptions from control into the 
measure that its workability remains ques- 
tionable. 

Meantime, the pressure on prices continues 
to pile up. Speculative buying—where it is 
possible—in anticipation of price boosts is 
beginning, but shortages make it more com- 
petitive bidding than actual buying. Nu- 
merous manufacturers and retailers have 
pledged to hold the price line, at least on 
supplies now in stock or being processed, and 
many landlords have refrained from raising 
rents until they know the fate of control. 

Realism instead of sectionalism, and re- 
vival of the democratic theory of “the great- 
est good for the greatest number,” would re- 
sult in a better control law. Unfortunately, 
the Senate majority doesn’t think that way. 


{From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer of 
July 18, 1946] 


WORK TOGETHER TO CURB FOOD PRICES 


Action of the House in rejecting the Sen- 
ate’s monstrous travesty of a price-control 
bill has imposed a tremendous responsibility 
on the congressional conference committee. 

It is to rise to this national emergency 
with an exhibition of real statesmanship in 
which politics shall play no part. 

Here is the chance for those members of 
both Houses who have professed such solici- 
tude for the wage earner, the salaried 
worker, the worried housewife at her wits’ 
end in trying to feed her family while prices 
are soaring beyond all reason, to do some- 
thing to protect the helpless consumer, 
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Regardless of where the original blame 
may lie for the present chaotic situation, jt 
must be cleared up before confusion becomes 
worse confounded. 

With dollar-a-pound steaks and dollar-,- 
pound butter, with milk priced as if it were 
some rare and precious beverage, instead of 
an absolute essential for most adults and for 
all children, the consumer isn’t interested 
in high-sounding economic theories about 
prices finding their own level in due time 
through the workings of the inevitable law 
of supply and demand. 

For it is the prices of the very things we 
depend on for existence, the items that enter 
into every family’s food budget, that have 
gone soaring. 

Surveys showing that refrigerators and 
electric toasters or other household articles 
can still be bought without going into bank- 
ruptcy are small comfort to the housewife 
who has to empty her slender purse to fill 
her market basket. 

Not all the dire happenings predicted by 
Mr. Bowles if OPA were allowed to lapse have 
come to pass, but the consumer is thinking 
of the prices that hit him where he lives. 
He knows that with all its faults, with all its 
ill-conceived policies that made for scarci- 
ties, OPA did help to keep these particular 
prices in leash. Now they are running away 
with his pocketbook. 

The price-control administration did call 
for reforms. Some much-needed changes, 
designed to encourage production and dis- 
courage inflation caused by scarcities, were 
inserted in the original Senate bill. 

This bill also recognized for controls of 
OPA bureaucracy as well as of prices. It was 
admitted by administration leaders to be the 
best that could be obtained in the circum- 
stances. Its veto by President Truman was 
a serious blunder. 

But the Senate’s second try at a price-con- 
trol bill was a colossal blunder. The House 
did well to reject it with a bang. Its precipi- 
tate action has now confronted the conferees 
with the imperative duty of working out a 
compromise without delay. 

Putting first things first, the Senate should 
consent to restoring price controls of meat, 
butter, eggs, and other foods. The rent con- 
trols it voted should be retained. 

The House should yield in the matter of 
new regulations of OPA’s authority that 
would give Congress some check on its activi- 
ties in the form of a decontrol board. The 
bill should provide a formula for reasonable 
profits to relieve the hardships of certain 
businesses and stimulate production. 

There will still remain the question of 
President Truman’s attitude toward such 
compromise legislation. If it should be 
necessary for him also to compromise, it 
would be in the interest of all the people, who 
have had to endure such a bitter taste of a 
situation that must not be allowed to con- 
tinue. With the immediate emergency met, 
we can look forward to the time when every 
price control can be removed and OPA will 
remain only as a sad memory in our Nation's 
annals. 


Market Prices of Food Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. A. C, McCune, president of 








Potter-McCune Co., wholesale grocers of 
McKeesport, Pa.: ° 
Porrer-McCuneE Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., July 16, 1946. 
Hon. FrAaNK BUCHANAN; 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. BucHANAN: I am giving you here- 
with some additional information to ac- 
quaint you with what the the market ts do- 
ing on food products since the elimination 
of OPA: 

Frozen red sour pitted cherries (these are 
quite an item in food distribution) in No. 2 
tins, we bought in 1945 at $2 per dozen. We 
are asked today $3.60 per dozen. 

No. 2 cans of tomatoes, which are cost-of- 
living item, we paid from 99 cents to $1.07 
per dozen from the pack of 1945. We are 
asked today $2 per dozen. 

Canned luncheon meat, 6-pound tins: Our 
price in June was 34.95 cents per pound. 
Price today is 44.45 cents per pound. 

We are quoted 18 cents per pound on new- 
crop rice today and the highest price we paid 
on the same quality in 1945 was 8% cents 
per pound 

Fifty-pound bales of corn meal: Price June 
80, $1.95 per bale; present price, $3.23 per bale. 

Loaf cheese (American): June 30 price, 
89.45 cents; present price, 46.30 cents per 
pound. 

I note by statements in the press that a 
wide list of food items, including dairy prod- 
ucts, meats, poultry, eggs, soybeans, tobacco, 
grains, and petroleum in the new bill are ex- 
cluded from price control. I am inclined to 
believe this is a mistake, as these items com- 
prise more than 50 percent of the housewife’s 
food bill. 

You and I both realize that a certain per- 
centage of the advances in food commodities 
are brought about by the elimination of sub- 
sidies. Would it not be well, if and when 
OPA is renewed, that half the subsidy be left 
on and the other half taken off when OPA is 
discontinued, which we hope may be within 
@ year? 

There is one thing that I feel Congress 
has not fully realized particularly as it re- 
lates to food. Agricultural products, except- 
ing dairy products and meat, are harvested 
but once per year. No law can be enacted 
or regulation proposed that will increase tha 
production of any one food item after the 
crop has been made. In other words, when 
canned fruits, canned vegetables, grains, etc., 
are harvested, there can be no increased pro- 
duction for another 12-month period re- 
— of any artificial steps that might be 

en, 

I think I can safely state that there is not 
one single item in the food line-up that the 
supply is equal to the demand. This means 
a shortage of all food items of the 1945-46 
crop, and unless OPA controls are put back 
on, sky-rocketing prices are bound to re- 
sult. While it is true that the better ele- 
ment in food production and food distribu- 
tion, particularly food distributors, are anxi- 
ous to hold prices as close to those in effect 
before July 1, 1946, there is a certain ele- 
ment both among producers and distributors 
who are going to exact the last penny where 
they can get it. This element is going to dis- 
rupt and prevent those who will try to hold 
the line and those who want to hold the line 
are going to have to meet the situation 
brought by profiteers. In other words, they 
will have to pay the price or be without the 
merchandise. 

My reason for suggesting that half the 
Subsidy be reinstated is the fact that prices 
are going to get out of bounds with the full 
por oe removed even though OPA is rein- 

ated, 

My belief is that OPA should be reinstated 
based on a theory of fair prices to the pro- 
ducer to encourage production as only by 
increased production may we expect supply to 
teach demand and thus lower prices result. 
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Generally speaking, the public does not 
understand what subsidy t the 
Government has been paying a part of the 
foad bill, and I am confident that each one 
is willing to pay his own way, but to elimi- 
nate all of the subsidy now would cause too 
much of a shock to the consumer. I think 
very few citizens desire that future genera- 
tions pay for what we eat now. 

I have another suggestion to make. I note 
that our President objected principally to 
the Taft-Wherry price formulas which as- 
sured cost-plus ceiling to manufacturers and 
producers. My thought is this, that if there 
were written into the bill a restriction where- 
by OPA would be compelled to allow the 
manufacturer or producer a profit which 
would be not less than say 80 percent of his 
1941 mark-up, it would assure OPA that the 
producer would not receive an unreasonable 
profit. ‘ 

I believe that the principal complaint that 
industry has had to make in the past against 
OPA is brought about by the delays and 
squabbling over pennies when production was 
at stake and that production has been held 
back through delays on the part of the OPA 
in not giving necessary relief where it was 
justified. If we are going to get prices down, 
we must get production up. 

I am simply making these suggestions as 
they sound reasonable to me. You can use 
them for what they are worth. 

Very truly yours, 
Potrer-McCuneE, Co., 
A, C. McCune, President. 





Without a Song 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial by Oscar Rappaport entitled 
“Without a Song,” appearing in the July 
3 edition of the Summer Gator, a news- 
paper published by the summer-school 
students at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WITHOUT A SONG 
(Ey Oscar Rappaport) 

Communist, Fascist, Socialist, imperialist, 
and similar alien usages lave been popular 
words of denunciation in our parliamentary 
bodies and press. Our statesmen whose aims 
are not as divergent as many outwardly seem 
are shoving each other to more extreme be- 
liefs and stranger stands. 

When one favors unionism, price control, 
excess-profits tax, and increased social se- 
curity, he becomes a pink, a Socialist, or a 
Communist. On the other hand when a 
Senator asked for governmental subsidy to 
industry, or curbing union excesses or abuses 
he was nicely branded an imperialist or 
Fascist seeking to enslave the working class. 
Both of these stands are extreme we believe. 

Recently Senator Peprer has taken a fierce 
shellacking, in the Republican press in par- 
ticular, from numerous groups who objected 
to (1) his alliance to the Administration's 
policies favoring OPA, a liberal policy toward 
unions, emphasis on a stronger international 
cooperation and interdependence, (2) his so- 
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called messing with international politics and 
globe-hopping and not sufficiently paying 
attention to his home State’s needs, and (3) 
his contrary attitude toward Britain and 
his positive attitude to Russia has brought 
the maledictions of “anglophobe,” and Com- 
munist, “Red,” “pink~* etc., on his head. 

I look to the 8 or 10 years past. I remem- 
ber when Mr. PEprrer was a warmonger be- 
cause he advocated preparedness. When he 
became a “limey lover” because he favored 
lend-lease to besieged Britain. How PEprer 
key-noted party action time and again while 
the abuse fell on his head. 

Later it was all revealed as administration 
policy and received popular approval. PErprcr 
favored the draft, broad expenditure for de- 
fense, and aid for the Fascist-ridden ccun- 
tries. We recall how he was then “shellacked” 
by the isolationist Hearst, McCormick, Pat- 
sterson papers, the Wheelers, Nyes, and the 
others whose ignorance and special intcrests 
amounted, in this writer’s opinion, to na- 
tional sabotage. 

The Wheelers and the Nyes have fallen to 
ill repute and time has shown Senator PEFrPEeR 
was sitting on the right side of the fence and 
was pointing in the right direction. 

Mr. Peprer has visited Russia and Europe 
and in his speech before Congress asked that 
Russia be treated as fairly as England or the 
other allies. 

That “everybody get out of everybody else's 
country” was his desire; for Russia to evacu- 
ate the Balkans and those territories not des- 
ignated for occupation by the Allies, for Eng- 
land to get out of Greece, Italy, the Dutch 
East Indies, and independent countries of 
the Middle East,-and that the United States 
leave Brazil, China, and Italy. 

Furtherance of international understand- 
ing so as to assure the peace we owe our fallen 
dead and create a sane policy equal among 
nations lest we succumb to “operations cross- 
roads” is Senator Perper’s plea. This, we 
assert, is no shirking of duty to his State or 
country. 





OPA and the Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it is evi- 
dent that in these hurried last days of 
the session only-:the most cursory atten- 
tion will be given to the continuingly im- 
portant subject of control of inflationary 
prices of consumer goods. 

Lest there be any future doubt as to 
where the real fault for this condition 
lies, I ask leave to insert in the RrEcorp 
an editorial which appeared in the Stam- 
ford Advocate on July 1, the basic 
premise of which is still accurate as 
nearly every housewife in America knows 
only too well: 


A CONGRESSIONAL DILEMMA 


While in one last effort to permit the draft- 
ing of an acceptable bill, price control may 
be extended for a few weeks by a joint reso- 
lution of the Congress, for the moment at 
all events it is at an end, and the adminis- 
tration has suffered a defeat which it has 
itself invited. In his address to the Nation 
on Saturday night, Mr. Truman was at great 
pains to fasten upon Congress the respon- 
sibility for this most recent debacle. 

In our view he was less than fair. Recog- 
nizing “how strong the temptation is to 
remove too quickly the safeguards which 
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we have built up for ourselves and our chil- 
dren,” he seemed to have forgotten how 
readily he himself yielded to this tempta- 
tion. Never were restrictions more im- 
petuously removed than by Mr. Truman in 
the first flush of Allied victory. The War 
Labor Board was abolished, the wage-stabili- 
zation program was modified, and almost 
before we knew it the administration had 
thrown the full weight of its influence be- 
hind labor’s demand for a material increase 
in wages. 

Thus the first nail was driven in the coffin 
of effective price control. The inflationary 
spiral was given a powerful upward twist. 
The race between rising wages and rising 
prices, to which Mr. Truman now refers with 
such evident misgivings, was on. The only 
question in doubt was how long it would last, 
at what point it would stop. 


Chester Bowles promptly provided the sec-, 


ond nail. Armed with the convenient eco- 
nomic theory that wages could be mate- 
rially increased without forcing a corre- 
sponding upward revision in prices, he re- 
sisted energetically every attempt of indus- 
try partially to reimburse itself for the bur- 
den of added costs. There followed of ne- 
cessity a considerable degree of industrial 
unrest and a material slowing up of pro- 
duction. Reconversion had been fairly well 
completed, but in far too many instances 
profit margins prevented the normal re- 
sumption of manufacturing activities. The 
demand for the products of farm and fac- 
tory was greater than ever in history, while 
shelves remained distressingly bare. 

In the end the economic laws which gov- 
ern a free economy asserted themselves. 
Price ceilings were for a time maintained, 
but less and less merchandise was available 
at the levels fixed. The black market flour- 
ished in a manner unknown in the annals 
of our country. And then, grudgingly and 
far too late, Mr. Bowles, though continuing 
to defend his theories, embarked in practice 
upon a broad program of arbitrary price 
increases. 

A material rise in the cost of living has 
long been inevitable. The war could only be 
paid for in part out of current taxation. 
Deficit financing created a vast reservoir of 
stored-up purchasing power. Drafts on this 
reservoir were sure to result in an abnormal 
demand for goods. At some point an equi- 
librium would be established between de- 
mand and supply, between prices and wages. 
The best to be hoped from the most wisely 
conceived price-control legislation was that 
it would counteract exaggerated and specu- 
lative price increases while facilitating the 
early return of full production. This re- 
quired good law and sound administration, 
The country has had the benefit of neither. 

The Stamford Advocate has consistently 
qpposed the complete abandonment of price 
control. It has been our belief that, during 
a period of transition, price increases should 
have been held in check insofar as possible in 
the field of necessities such as rent, food, and 
clothing vitally affecting the lives of every 
family. But equally we have opposed the 
stubborn insistence of Mr. Bowles on the un- 
amended extension of his existing powers. 
We have felt that the law as administered by 
him threatened to prolong the transition 
period to an intolerable extent. 

Now that Mr. Truman has vetoed a meas- 
ure admittedly faulty, but one which his con- 
gressional advisers told him was the best that 
he could get, Congress faces a dilemma. It 
must either extend price control by resolu- 
tion or let nature take its course. We are in- 
clined to believe that it will find it difficult 
to revive anything but the most limited kind 
of price control. Should this prove to be the 
case, it will be incumbent upon the menibers 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and upon industry generally, to conduct their 
affairs with the utmost restraint. If we are 
to reach the safe haven of equilibrium with- 
out intermediate disaster it is imperative 
that nothing be done by business leaders to 


furnish a pretext for a new wave of strikes. 
The inflationary spiral has not been started 
by Congress, but months ago by the admin- 
istration itself. It could easily get out of 
hand with infinite damage to the whole com- 
munity. And business leadership now has 
the opportunity to show that vision and un- 
derstanding of the Nation’s problems which 
the White House has so notably failed to dis- 


play. 





Do Something About the Weather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


_OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for the Recorp an article on 
mining by a prominent western consult- 
ing mining engineer, Mr. Addison N., 
Clark: ; 


ADDISON N. CLARK URGES THAT WE DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE WEATHER 


A geological eon or so ago the late Charles 
Dudley Warner, famous writer-editor, broke 
out a classic which somehow got itself draped 
‘round the neck of his old crony Sam Clem- 
ens, and ever since then the bon mot has 
been wrongly accredited to Mark Twain. I 
know, because I took the trouble to check up 
on it. With that bulkhead built ‘round it, I 
quote: 

“Everybody is always talking about the 
weather, but nobody ever does anything 
about it.” 

If that doesn’t fit the SEC picture, as it 
affects the mining industry, like a prewar 
nylon stocking, I'll try commercial cactus 
farming. It fits as perfectly, too, for our in- 
dustry’s first cousin, the oil industry. 

For years we've all (we-ell, almost all) been 
talking about it, writing about it, griping 
about it, shrieking at times to high heaven 
about it. Yeah—I know: I’ve been one of the 
too many timorous souls (ever met Caspar 
Milquetoast?) who have taken it lying down, 
or with tongues in our cheeks‘ (silent 
tongues). 

But—and I'll quote another famous author- 
humorist, dear Lewis Carroll, whose original 
manuscript of Alice in Wonderland is at this 
writing about to be auctioned again: “The 
time has come,” the Walrus said, “to talk of 
many things—of ships and shoes and sealing 
wax, of cabbages and kings.” And for “talk 
of” substitute the words “act on.” 

If you read my April 15 column you know 
that that young congressional fighting cock 
from Nevada, Representative BERKELEY 
BunkKER, told me of his impending House bill 
designed to trim down the SEC to a rational 
and decent basis and “disinfect it of the 
illusory obsession that a mining security is- 
sue is prima facie evidence that a crime is 
about to be committed.” 

In his new book Radio’s Second Chance, 
Charles A. Siepmann, naturalized Britisher, 
inveighing against the leaping power of the 
big United States radio chains and the supine 
attitude of the FCC, which obligingly lets 
them hog the people’s air—your air, my air— 
quotes Lord Acton’s famous warning: “Power 
corrupts; absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
Oh, no—I’m not even intimating that there’s 
so much as a hint of corruption anywhere in 
the SEC structure. It’s t’other way ‘round— 
the holy ones at Philadelphia lean so far over 
backward that they’ve worn themselves oc- 
cipitally bald. However, that attitude is 
painfully reminiscent of the brand of virtue 
of ascetic Elder Cotton Mather, of the Salem 
witchcraft era—also of the old snooper with 
the stovepipe hat and umbrella who, born 


. 
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of the cartoonists’ pens in the Volstead era, 
bade us behave every time we got a thirst on, 
And—power built it. 

Perhaps it’s the fair thing to inject, about 
here, the fact that those lean-over-back. 
ward boys are largely concentrated in the 
City of Brotherly Love, whither war conges- 
tion forced SEC’s general headquarters to 
migrate from Washington; and that Howard 
Judy, who holds down the job of regional 
director of San Francisco, with certain juris- 
diction over corporate financing in cur 
western mining States, is a rather reasonable 
cuss in his attitude and thoughts toward 
legitimate mining (and oil) financing issues. 
But, as is quite natural, he has to jump to 
the jerks of strings held in Philadelphia 
hands. When in doubt as to what the Phila- 
delphia brass hats might say or think as to 
whether this or that proposed issue is on the 
up-and-up, or ought to be run through the 
mangle or a crusher and a ball-mill for a few 
months or a year or so, or just slapped down, 
Judy has to “ask Papa.” And from then on, 
ad infinitum, filers of registration statements 
may as well settle down for a long and costly 
wait, for a heel-cooling eon or so, because 
the mills of the Philadelphia gods grind 
damn slowly—likewise pulverize. 

Three things detonated me out of my years 
of taking it lying down. 

One was the terse sentence tailing Charles 
Willis’ 3-inch comment (March 30, p. 1) on 
the way Canada is cooperating with and 
boasting legitimate mine and mineral de- 
velopment in her Yellowknife-Beaulieu area 
on the Arctic Circle. Said C. F. W., con- 
trasting that with United States anesthe- 
tizing of her own new-wealth development: 
“We have all of the requirements—mines, 
men, ingenuity, and capital—to duplicate 
Yellowknife. But we also have the SEC.” 

Another (already intimated) was Repre- 
sentative BuNKER’s electric reaction to my 
own March 15 column comment on the SEC, 
and his frank telling me of his impending 
bill—which isn’t the bunk, if I know Bunxer. 

And the third was and is John Powers’ 
gruesome picture of the SEC boa constrictor 
strangling the small mine operator—which I 
shall clip, frame, and hang on my office wall. 
You do the same, brother. And if you haven't 
an office, hang it in the mine bunkhouse— 
or the mess hall. If you’re running a small 


- mine, trying to grow up into a big mine, 


frame it and nail it up on ycur head frame. 
Johnny Powers is a hard-rock miner with a 
high genius for saying it pictorially, and he 
said a million dollars’ worth, in that cartoon, 
for the mining industry—especially for the 
little fellers. 

There will be no reader of this frank article 
who will not agree that Sinbad the Sailor's 
old man of the sea was a piker, and that it 
is squarely up to every forward-looking in- 
dividual in or affiliated with the mining in- 
dustry to hop in, right now—today, with a 
letter to his (or her) Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to impress the gravity of this thing 
upon them Write, also, letters of encour- 
agement and approval to those legislators 
at Washington (I name some herein) who are 
already in there pitching. And may I ask, 
too, that mining industry organizations pass 
strong resolutions and send transcripts to 
Washington? . 





Loan to Italy Imperative 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1946, the Italian Embassy re- 
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quested a loan of $1,000,000,000 from the 
Export-Import Bank, the loan to be 
spread over a period of 5 years, starting 
with an initial sum of $273,000,000 for the 
first year and beginning to be self-liqui- 
dating after the fifth year. The plan 
called for an expenditure for servicing 
of $40,000,000 per year which would 
easily be met by the proceeds of Italian 
exports, if a loan were made enabling 
Italian exports to start functioning once 
more. 

No reply has been received to this re- 
quest. 

It is imperative that Italy be given a 
loan immediately for the following rea- 
sons: 

First. We have loaned money to the 
British and the French on extremely fa- 
vorable terms. There is no important 
British vote or French vote in the United 
States. The Italian vote is very impor- 
tant; it is about one-fifth of the vote in 
New York State for example, and is ex- 
tremely heavy in California, Massachu- 
setts, and Louisiana. The approaching 
congressional elections are such that the 
administration could use the support of 
this group. 

Second. An American loan would help 
tremendously in swinging support away 
from the Communist to the other groups. 

Third. A loan would help our prestige 
in the Mediterranean area. Through 
OWI we promised everything to the peo- 
ple we were liberating. We have given 
them nothing. The Russians promised 
nothing but have exaggerated, by timely 
publicity, a few things they have done for 
these people. 

Fourth. The Italian people are the 
worst fed in Europe. A loan now could 
make them self-supporting; a loan later 
would merely help bury them. 

Fifth. Italian industry in the north is 
unimpaired. There is an excellent supply 
of extremely able craftsmen and general 
labor. A loan now would enable these 
industries to start producing and aid re- 
habilitation not only for the Italian econ- 
omy, but also lighten the demands for 
export of finished goods from America's 
overburdened industrial capacity. 





Rent Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


_Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, three times 
since the President’s veto killed all price 
control, I have tried to bring before the 
House for its consideration the Wolcott 
ne (H. J. Res. 372) for rent con- 

rol, 

_ This would not only have put a ceil- 
ing over rent, but it would have kept 
many a roof over people’s heads who 
now will either be homeless or be gouged 
by landlords. 

My attempts to bring this bill before 
the House for swift action were defeated 
by the decisions of the Chair. 





In connection with my efforts in this 
matter the following editorial is interest- 
ing and pertinent: 


[From the New York Times of July 3, 1946] 
TO END UNCERTAINTY 


The most important need of the American 
economy is an end to the present price con- 
trol uncertainty without delay. Perhaps the 
quickest way to settle the greatest point of 
concern is to break the problem into two 
parts. Congress is almost unanimously in 
favor of a continuation of rent control for 
another year. A simple resolution to that 
effect could be passed immediately by both 
Houses. To reassure those who wish to see 
the Federal Government withdraw from this 
field as promptly as possible, the resolution 
could provide also that any State government 
that wished to do so could take over rent 
control from OPA at any time before the end 
of the year extension. With the greatest 
single control problem thus out of the way, 
Congress could proceed with the effort to find 
a@ new compromise on the much more com- 
plicated issues raised by a continuance either 
of comprehensive or selected price controls in 
other fields. 

The greatest opposition to such a program 
would be likely to come, ironically enough, 
from many of those who wish an all-out con- 
tinuation of price control without specific 
limitations of any kind, They may fear that 
if they vote for rent control in a separate 
resolution they will not get all the other 
price controls they wish. But if they refuse 
to support a separate rent control resolution 
now, in the hope of forcing the congressional 
majority to restore over-all price control 
without restrictions, they will be taking the 
same sort of long-shot gamble that the Presi- 
dent took when he vetoed the extension that 
Congress sent to him. Mr. Truman’s all-or- 
nothing gamble has resulted, for the time 
being, in nothing. A persistence in this 
gamble now runs the risk of making that 
result permanent. 

Let Congress pass immediately a resolution 
continuing rent control, upon which the 
overwhelming majority of Congress already 
agrees. Then let it take up the much more 
difficult and complicated problem of trying 
to find a new compromise with the adminis- 
tration on the precise kind and conditions 
of price control it wishes to continue. 





New Foreign Trade Zone at New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ments by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Commerce; Representative Emanuel 
Celler, of New York; Thomas Lyons, ex- 
ecutive secretary of Foreign Trade Zones 
Board; and E. O. Jewell, general man- 
ager, port of New Orleans on issuance 
of a grant to operate foreign-trade zone 
at New Orleans, La., July 18, 1946, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WALLACE 

Mr. Jewell, as chairman of the Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board, I take pleasure in pre- 
senting to you this grant to establish and 
operate a foreign-trade zone in the port of 
New Orleans. The three Federal Depart- 
ments—Treasury, War, and Commerce—con- 
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cerned with the administration of the For- 
eign-Trade Zones Act, have given careful 
study to your application and are convinced 
that this facility when opened will con- 
tribute substantially to the further develop- 
ment of the port of New Orleans and to the 
Nation. While at times we may have ap- 
peared exacting in our requirements, it was 
because we believe that these zones must 
meet a high standard if they are to serve 
the needs of our future commerce. 

Our ports have always performed an im- 
portant function in developing trade and 
intercourse with other nations. The needs 
of the future will be even more essential. 

American business and the public generally 
have become more foreign-trade-minded 
than at any time in the last century. We 
all recognize that our future export trade 
must substantially increase over prewar pe- 
riods. We have also learned that foreign 
trade, like a pendulum must swing evenly. 
and that ultimately imports and exports 
must balance if a healthy international 
trade is to continue and our prosperity kept 
at high levels. 

Sponsors of the foreign-trade zone legis- 
lation felt that these zones would aid in 
developing transshipment and _reexport 
trade. The record of the New York foreign- 
trade zone indicates that these zones can 
help to expand our all important import 
trade. 

We have here with us Congressman EMAN- 
UEL CELLER of New York, the sponsor of the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Act in the Seventy- 
third Congress. I am sure that Congressman 
CELLER Will be as much interested in the suc- 
cess of the New Orleans foreign-trade zone 
as he has been in the New York zone. 

In presenting this grant to you and to the 
people of New Orleans, I do so with a prom- 
ise that the Department of Commerce will 
maintain its interest in the zone’s future 
success and extend our counsel and aid in 
every proper way to see that the facility is 
given an opportunity to increase trade with 
Latin America and other world areas, 


STATEMENT BY MR. JEWELL 


Thank you very much, Secretary Wallace 
In accepting this grant in behalf of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, I do so in the name of the people 
of Louisiana. As you know, our board is an 
agency of the State. 

Mr. Secretary, we recognize the fact that 
it is absolutely essential that the United 
States take its place as a leader in world trade 
along the ideas you have so ably set out in* 
your many talks throughout the Nation. We 
also recognize the fact that in order to ac- 
complish this, our ports must be prepared to 
offer services that will facilitate this objec- 
tive. With the establishment of a foreign- 
trade zone at New Orleans, the opening of 
International House, the International Trade 
Mart, the Moisant International Airport, and 
the many other facilities, we feel that we are 
contributing to some extent in the develop- 
ment of your program. 

It is befitting that New Orleans should be 
awarded foreign-trade zone No. 2 as it is 
the Nation’s second port and the gateway 
to the great inland empire of our country 
and the world. We are confident that, along 
with zone No. 1 at New York, the New Orleans 
zone will take its place in offering the ship- 
ping public a service which will be all impor- 
tant in developing our future international 
trade. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the 
Federal and alternates boards for their con- 
sideration and approval of our application, 
especially to you, Mr. Secretary, as well as 
Commissioner Johnson, Mr. Robert Chambers 
of the Bureau of Customs, A. Miles Pratt, 
collector of customs at New Orleans, and our 
good friend Mr. Tom Lyons, secretary of the 
Foreign Trade Zones Board, for your interest 
and assistance. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. LYONS 


Mr. Jewell, I am sure that you are well 
aware of my keen satisfaction in witnessing 
this, the first step toward establishing for- 
eign-trade zone No. 2 in the Port of New 
Orleans. My association with you, the mem- 
bers of your board, the various New Orleans 
civic groups, public officials, and business- 
men, assures me that New Orleans is going to 
make a success of this zone. 

However, I would like to point out to you 
and the people of New Orleans that this is 
but the beginning; the most difficult work 
lies ahead. 

Although its counterpart, the free port, is 
well known and developed in Europe, little 
is known or understood of the functions of 
the foreign-trade zone in this country. If 
this venture is to succeed, your board of 
harbor commissioners must be prepared to 
develop an organization to explore and sell 
the services of the zone at home and abroad. 

I have recently returned from a tour of 
South and Central America and I can assure 
you that businessmen—Latin-American ex- 
porters—in the great republics to the south, 
are anxious and willing to make use of the 
unique facilities which this New Orleans 
Foreign-Trade Zone will offer to international 
traders for the storage and distribution of 
their products. 

As Secretary Wallace has so aptly stated, 
you may rest assured that we will lend you 
every encouragement. 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE L. BELL, DIRECTOR OF THE 
OFFICE OF WORLD TRADE PROMOTION, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


There is little that I can add to the state- 
ments made by the Secretary. Needless to 
say, all of us engaged in trade promotion in 
the Department are great believers in foreign 
trade zones. We believe the experience in 
New York has demonstrated that such zones 
stimulate the flow of trade and add directly, 
as well as indirectly, to business and employ- 
ment in the United States. I can assure you 
that we intend to carry out faithfully the 
pledge which the Secretary has made namely, 
that our Office stands ready to cooperate in 
every possible way with the new foreign 
trade zone Officials in New Orleans. We be- 
lieve that they can do much to expand over- 
seas trade, particularly with the other Ameri- 
can Republics, although the possibilities are 
not limited to the Western Hemisphere. New 
Orleans is to be congratulated on this con- 
structive and forward-looking step they 

_ nave taken. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CELLER 


It is a source of great pleasure to me that 
the second United States foreign-trade zone 
is about to be established at the port of New 
Orleans. The good people of Louisiana are 
to be congratulated upon their foresight and 
common sense in recognizing the great good 
that a free port at New Orleans will do for 
the commerce and trade of the Southern 
States like Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and surrounding areas. 

When the late lamented President Roose- 
velt signed the basic Foreign Trade Zone Act 
as sponsored by me, he told me he was most 
anxious to have established in the United 
States four zones, one on the Pacific, two on 
the Atlantic, and, one on the Gulf. His hopes 
are now half fulfilled. 

The question is frequently asked, “What is 
a free port or foreign-trade zone?” Well, 
here is a practical working definition. A 
foreign-trade zone is a segregated, fenced-off 
area within a port where vessels or planes 
discharge cargoes from the world over with- 
out customs intervention. Foreign goods 
may be stored there indefinitely without 
customs bond. They may be subjected to 
certain manipulations with domestic mer- 
chandise and then reexported. If foreign 
merchandise is brought from the zone into 
the United States, it must comply with all 
customs requirements, 
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In greater detail, a free port or zone is a 
sort of hospitable vestibule in or adjoining 
a port where products from abroad may be 
stored indefinitely, rehandled, refurbished, 
assorted, relabelled, reclassified, processed, re- 
packaged, manipulated, and transshipped to 
foreign climes without passing through the 
customs gates or barriers. While the goods 
remain in the port or zone, they are for all 
intents and purposes in foreign territory. 

Free ports are not new. They predate the 
Hanseatic League which was a combination 
of free ports in Germany, in the Scandi- 
navian, and in the Low Countries. 

United States had been Johnny-come- 
lately in the field, but now the entire coun- 
try realizes the efficacy of the idea of the 
foreign-trade zone. 

Well-nigh a hundred million dollars’ worth 
of cargo passed in and out of the foreign- 
trade zone in New York in 1941. It is hoped 
that the port to be established at New Or- 
leans will soon vie with the New York port 
in reaching these goals and in the volume of 
retransshipment trade. 

The Foreign Trade Zones Board which has 
jurisdiction over all foreign-trade zones is 
to be congratulated upon conferring this 
valuable right upon the State of Louisiana 
in the city of New Orleans, and, in particular, 
I want to congratulate the distinguished 
Chairman of the Foreign Trade Zones Board, 
Secretary Wallace, who just signed the grant 
to Louisiana is a loyal and effective friend 
of foreign-trade zones. 

I am happy to pay my tribute of respect 
to Thomas E. Lyons, secretary of the For- 
eign Trade Zones Board and an indefatigable 
worker for the spread of our foreign trade 
through the media of free ports. 





A Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, another great American who 
rendered distinguished service to his 
country at great personal sacrifice has 
been defeated by the merchants of hate. 

It is doubtful that in the memory of 
the present generation any man in either 
House of Congress has served the people 
with so great ability, with such single- 
ness of purpose and steadfast adherence 
to what he believed to be the best inter- 
ests of the Nation as a whole, as has Sen- 
ator WHEELER. 

More than any other man he was re- 
sponsible for the exposure of the dis- 
graceful graft carried on during the 
Harding administration. 

As much as any other man he was re- 
sponsible for the defeat of President 
Roosevelt’s plan to pack the Supreme 
Court. 

In neither branch of the Congress did 
organized labor have a more steadfast 
and able friend. 

In neither House of the Congress was 
there a Member who more clearly and 
effectively pointed out the folly of sur- 
rendering our independence; of follow- 
ing wasteful, extravagant and unsound 
domestic policies, than did Senator 
WHEELER. 



































































But like many another man of ability 
and courage, he met defeat when a ma- 
jority of voters in his own State, ap- 
parently deceived by false and vicious 
propaganda—and there was no lack of 
either—refused to support him in his 
primary contest. 

The right of the people of a district 
or a State to select their own represen- 
tative in the Congress cannot be chal- 
lenged. 

Neither can the right of others to re- 
gret the passing of a great American 
from the legislative halls of Congress be 
denied. 

Senator WHEELER’s record as an able, 
patriotic American, speaking for: the in- 
terests of America, for her future wel- 
fare, for constitutional government, 
which has made us the envied of all 
nations, is known to all. 

His record as the friend of organized 
labor is well known. From the July 20 
issue of Labor, representing 15 recognized 
standard railroad labor organizations, I 
quote the following: 


WHEELER Is BEATEN IN MONTANA FIGHT—VET- 
ERAN CHAMPION OF LABOR’S RIGHTS VICTIM OF 
SMEARS—WHITNEY OF TRAINMEN COOPER- 
ATES WITH CIO IN A DESPICABLE CAMPAIGN— 
19 Ratt UNIONS ARE LoyAL—SENATE Com- 
MITTEE REVEALS AMAZING STORIES OF TACTICS 
or SENATOR’S FOES 


(By Raymond Lonergan) 


Senator BurTON K. WHEELER, one of the 
most consistent and irtelligent friends the 
American workers have ever had in either 
House of Congress, went down to defeat in 
the Democratic primary in Montana on 
Tuesday. 

He was a veteran of the political wars, not 
only in Montana, but throughout the Na- 
tion; he had lots of devoted friends; the 
American Federation of Labor gave him the 
strongest endorsement President Green could 
write; and all the standard railroad labor 
oranizations, with two exceptions, did every- 
thing in their power to save him from de- 
feat. But, that wasn’t enough. 

The opposition'’s tactics were despicable be- 
yond the comprehension of decent people. 
With the full knowledge and approval of 
WHEELER’s opponent, Leif Erickson, former 
justice of the State supreme court, all kinds 
of smear stories—not one of them containing 
a scintilla of proof—were circulated about the 
Senator. 

OLD-TIME PALS 


One book, written by a man who was re- 
jected hy the Army for emotional instability, 
was so vile that ordinarily it would not be 
permitted to pass through the mails. 

A congressional investigation revealed that 
Sam Roth, an ex-convict, assisted David G. 
Kin, real name Plotkin, in preparing this 
“masterpiece.” 

It wasn’t their first venture together. In 
the early days of the war Kin wrote a book 
entitled “Rage in Singapore,” supposed to be 
the story of a man and wife who miraculously 
escaped the Japs. There wasn’t a word of 
truth in the entire narrative, but it created 
a sensation and Roth, the ex-convict, col- 
lected $18,000. 


“PUBLISHER” KENNEDY EMBARRASSED 


J. E. Kennedy, a small-time Montana poli- 
tician and newspaperman, posed as publisher 
of Kin’s anti-Wheeler book, and J. W. Geh- 
ring, of Missoula, Mont., confessed he bor- 
rowed the money to pay for the book. 

During the hearing in Washington, coun- 
sel tor the Senate iivestigating committee 
asked Kennedy what he thought of this pas- 
Sage in the anti-WHEELER book: 

“WHEELER and Truman see eye-to-eye, both 
being true, thorough-going liberals, and they 





are leading the American retreat from reason 
to the safe, ventilated hell of Nazi fascism. 

“Hitler’s corpse has been resurrected and 
1s sleeping in a White House bed.” 

“Publisher” Kennedy plaintively insisted 
he did not know that passage was in the 
book. 

He revealed that a Los Angeles printing 
concern would not allow its name to be used 
on the book, required Kennedy to assume all 
responsibility, and wouldn't move a finger 
until advance payment had been made in 
c ash. 

MR. PLOTKIN’S PHILOSOPHY 


Plotkin was recalled. He said he is a 
member of the bar of New York City, the son 
of a rabbi, and the brother of a rabbi. The 
Army rejected him for emotional instability, 
he admitted. 

Then he launched into a dissertation on 
his political and economic ideas. He said 
Americans must rally around Russia to pre- 
serve democracy which the Fascists in Wash- 
ington are about to choke to death. 

He maintained Kennedy furnished him the 
material which went into the book. 

“I got the impression from Kennedy that 
WHEELER was the devil himself and that if 
they could get rid of him Montana would be 
a paradise,” said Plotkin. 

On further cross-examination, he freely 
admitted that his book, Rage in Singapore, 
didn’t contain a scrap of truth, but was writ- 
ten from newspaper stories which he read 
while sitting in the public library in New 
York City. 


AROUSED RELIGIOUS PREJUDICES 


Kennedy wasn’t very generous with Plot- 
kin, if the latter can be believed. He insisted 
that Kennedy paid him only $15 a week for 
writing the diatribe against the Senator. 
Clearly, Kennedy had played on Plotkin’s re- 
ligious prejudices and made him believe 
WHEELER was anti-Semitic. 

It was shown that PAC, the CIO’s political 
auxiliary, collected much of the money for 
Erickson, some of the checks being credited 
to fake organizations. For example, the 
Committee on Public Affairs of New York 
City and the Committee on Public Affairs 
of Chicago. Both are “paper” organizations; 
both contributed to Erickson’s “kitty.” 

PM, Marshall Field’s “left wing” daily, 
printed a scurrilous attack on WHEELER and 
140,000 copies were scattered over the State 
by the CIO. Erickson participated in this 
move, putting up $1,800 to start the scheme 
going. 

PART PLAYED BY WHITNEY 


Whitney, president of the Trainmen, was 
the only rail labor chief to actively oppose 
WHEELER. He put up money for the Erickson 
campaign fund and appealed to his members 
in Montana to defeat the man who “fathered” 
every piece of railroad legislation requested 
by the railroad unions in the last 15 or 16 
years. 

Whitney has evidently thrown in his lot 
with the CIO. It is said he will carry the 
Trainmen into that organization at the next 
convention, 

One of the unfortunate features of WHEEL- 
ER's campaign was that the exposé of the 
tactics of his opponents was not made public 
until the closing days of the campaign. Even 
then, many of the newspapers deliberately 
distorted the stories. 


TRUMAN STOOD BY WHEELER 


President Truman became so incensed 
over the way WHEELER was being treated that 
he publicly denounced the attacks by 
Boedecker, a railroad man who became en- 
raged because WHEELER would not appoint 
him United States marshal in Montana and, 
therefore, joined Erickson’s campaign com- 
mittee and issued lengthy statements de- 
claring that WHEELER was not the friend of 
the railroad workers. 





Having served on the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce with WHEELER, the 
President was in a position to definitely nail 
these falsehoods. Subsequently, he vigor- 
ously reiterated his stand at a press con- 
ference. 

On the Saturday night before the primary, 
the CIO brought in “Jimmy” Roosevelt, son 
of the late President. “Jimmy” is on the 
CIO pay roll, drawing a salary of $25,000 or 
$30,000 a year. He declared that Senator 
WHEELER had forfeited the confidence of the 
late President. WHEELER made a very tem- 
perate reply. 

“‘Jimmy’ is a problem chid,” he said. “If 
his statements were true, Mr. Roosevelt would 
not have asked me, in 1940, to be his run- 
ning-mate on the Democratic ticket.” 

FULL PROBE NOT LIKELY 

Of course, in addition to the money ad- 
vanced by the CIO and Whitney and mys- 
terious characters in the big eastern cities, 
there can be no question that the great 
corporations contributed even larger sums. 
That was the money that was spent to send 
men and women all over the State, whis- 
pering lies about WHEELER. 

Unfortunately, there is little reason to 
believe there will be anything like a thor- 
ough-going Congressional probe of the whole 
affair. 


The Communists, the PAC, the CIO, 
the left-wingers, the New Dealers, all 
those who believe in special privilege, 
who would make us a part of a one-world 
organization; who would lower the liv- 
ing and the educational standards of our 
people, bringing the people of all the 
world to one dead level average, will 
rejoice in the defeat of Senator WHEELER, 
as they have in the defeat of other 
patriotic Americans. 

Those who bclieve in the old Constitu- 
tion, in the future of America, should 
awaken to the danger and not let organi- 
zations which have no faith in our form 
of government, no confidence in our 
country or its institutions as they now 
exist, decide the future of America. 
They, too, should become active—aggres- 
sively active—and meet this new threat 
to our Republic by education, by exposure 
of the facts and by going to the polls on 
every election day. 





Death of Mihailovich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 


DEATH OF MIHAILOVICH 


They shot Mihailovich. 

Communist justice—sentence first, verdict 
afterward! 

It was a foregone conclusion. As far back 
as May 1945 the former Ban of Croatia, Ivan 
Subasitch, then Tito’s Foreign Minister, an- 
nounced that Mihailovich would be shot. 

A note to the State Department from the 
Tito Government explained that Mihailo- 
vich’s crime “are too great and terrible for 
any discussions to take place in connection 
with his innocence or guilt.” 
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What the world witnessed in Belgrade was 
not a trial. It was a political killing written 
and rehearsed in advance. 

No wonder that the 23 Yugoslavs accused 
by Tito of various degrees of treason were 
allowed to call just six witnesses. Why be 
surprised that the so-called court refused 
to accept the testimony of American and 
British officers who could have cleared Mi- 
hailovich? 

To justify Tito’s revolution and reign of 
terror, Mihailovich had to die. 

But wasn't Mihailovich guilty? 

Sure he was—but not of treason. 

Mihailovich was guilty on at least three 
counts. 

From Tito’s standpoint he was guilty of 
opposing the group of Soviet-directed con- 
spirators who utilized the Nazi attack on 
Yugoslavia to put through a Communist 
revolution they could never have dreamed 
of accomplishing under other circumstances. 
(In this process, some Chetnik leaders seem 
to have accepted Axis’ help. No proof has 
been offered that Mihailovich participated 
in such collaboraiion.) If Tito’s movement 
was a people’s uprising, then Mihailovich 
was an enemy of the people. The trouble is, 
many of us are unconvinced that Tito’s 
regime represents the Yugoslav people—or 
peoples. 

Which brings me to the second count. 
Mihailovich was guilty of being more a 
Serb than a Yugoslav. After the cold-blooded 
murder of 600,000 Serbs during this war by 
German-led Croatian Ustashi (the figure now 
admitted by the Tito government), Mihailo- 
vich, like Ambassador Fotitch in Washing- 
ton, felt that the time had come for Serbs 
and Croats to go apart. 

This, in my humble judgment, was an 
error. It was certainly not treason. And if 
criminal, it was a crime instigated by no 
less a person than Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
For it was the American President—and I 
can prove this—who deliberately, as early as 
1941, urged the Serbs to strengthen them- 
selves by divorcing the incompatible Croats 
and Slovenes. 

Pinally, Mihailovich was guilty of follow- 
ing the advice of Franklin Roosevelt, Win- 
ston Churchill, and the Anglo-Saxon chiefs 
of staff. He was guilty of refusing to take 
orders from Stalin. 

And so, once Roosevelt and Churchill de- 
cided to throw Yugoslavia into the gentle 
claws of Moscow, Mikailovich was doomed. 

Oh, he could have saved himself. Even 
after washing their hands of their Serbian 
ally, the American and British Governments, 
still had enough conscience to offer to get 
him out of Yugoslavia. 

Mihailovich refused. He was not that kind 
of leader. 

In a moving letter written shortly before 
his capture, on February 2, 1946, the bearded 
general explained: 

“Under no circumstances whatever will I 
leave this country and this people. * * * 
For I am not Josef Broz Tito, who has noth- 
ing in common with this land and with this 
people so that I can run away at the first 
sign of danger and seek refuge on some iso- 
lated island.” (The reference is to Tito’s 
flight from the Germans in 1944, leaving the 
British officers behind, and seeking safety 
on Vis Island in the Adriatic.) 

Mihailovich stayed behind because he 
hoped, at the earliest opportunity, to lead 
a rising that would overthrow Tito. 

He failed. The Communists caught him. 
His shooting was not an act Of justice but 
@ political murder. 

Historians may one day conclude that in 
killing Mihailovich, Tito made his first 
great political error. When Bonaparte had 
the Duke of Enghien murdered, his famous 
chief of police, Fouche, called it “worse than 
@ crime—a mistake.” Shooting Mihailo- 
vich may turn out to be a mistake of the 
same sort. 
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Mihailovich in a Yugoslav prison could 
have made trouble for nobody. 

As a banished exile abroad, he could have 
been at most a thorn in Tito’s thumb. 

But in his martyr’s grave, his spirit may 
well become the force that will ultimately 
overthrow his killer. He may become a leg- 
end about which the Serbian mountaineers 
will rally for the final fight. 

Therefore, in one sense, his execution will 
hurt Yugoslavia less than it will the United 
States and Britain. 

For while Serbia has gained a hero, these 
two countries have allowed a faithful ally 
to become a victim. 

When the radio announced the death of 
Draja Mihailovich I felt the blood of shame 
rising hot in my cheeks. 


They Could Be Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of July 
19, 1946 


THEY COULD BE WRONG 


Back in the intimate recesses of Wash- 
ington’s cocktail lounges the small-fry Presi- 
dent-makers speak of long-term strategy. It 
goes something like this: 

Forget about OPA. Let prices skyrocket. 
Let the consumers get a bellyfull. They will 
then be in a mood for some real planned 
economy. That will be the clear-cut issue to 
elect a President in 1948. 

This newspaper will do its best to avoid 
crystal gazing, but there are signs, however, 
inconclusive, that these serious-minded and 
self-appointed architects of a new day may 
have their blueprints balled up. 

Such wigns as, for instance, strong resist- 
ance to rising prices dating from the end of 
OPA, including Wednesday’s break in poultry 
quotations, Thursday’s drop in Chicago live- 
stock prices, reductions in butter prices when 
mama refused to pay 90 cents to a dollar a 
pound, a note in the Wall Street Journal that 
big retailers are beginning to worry about 
getting stuck with high-cost inventories, ads 
offering much-wanted goods at less than OPA 
prices, and so on. 

It is basic in the philosophy of one type of 
liberal that the American consumer is a poor, 
forlorn lug with no spunk and less sense. If 
you don’t hold his hand on the way to the 
grocery, he’ll blow the roll on a pack of gum, 
with nothing left for such necessities as rent, 
gin, hamburger, nylon hose, and thin little 
books about the wonderful world of tomor- 
row. 

It could be that these liberals are right. If 
so, they may have something in this argu- 
ment for a totalitarian-planned economy as 
a desperate measure to save this American 
fool from his folly. 

But even assuming the necessity, there is 
reason to fear that their cure may be at least 
as bad as the disease. 

For planned economy requires planners— 
and planners, as well as consumers, may 
sometimes be mistaken. 

Recall, for instance, the assumption that 
depression would follow the war’s end. Un- 
employment would be eight million up. Dis- 
astrous deflation was on the way. So the plan 
called for wages to be forced up abruptly to 
provide purchasing power in this new 1933. 
The idea that wages had anything to do with 
retail prices was brushed aside as a mere 
detail. Get away, boy, you’re bdthering me. 


Instead of deflation we got inflation. In- 
stead of unemployment we actually have 
labor shortage in many spots—men’s cloth- 
ing, for instance. 

The tendency toward frun-away prices, 
which started well before the end of OPA, 
may be attributed, at least in major part, to 
this just slightly cockeyed plan. 

We do not share this liberal low opinion 
of the American consumer. 

We dislike to view this consumer as a digit 
in a Government book of statistics. We pre- 
fer to personify her in the form of mama— 
pay check in one hand and market basket in 
the other. 

It is risky, we think, to assume that mama 
is foo] enough to pay whatever is asked. 
In the first place, she is limited by papa’s 
pay check. In the second place, even if she 
had the money, her pride would prevent her 
from playing sucker. 

Mama is the person the Washington store- 
keeper had in mind when he explained to a 
reporter why he still didn’t have any meat. 

“Meat at that price?” said the storekeeper. 
“I won’t fool with it. My customers wouldn’t 
stand for it.” 

Multiply mama by a few million and you 
have what an economist might term “a strong 
anti-inflationary influence.” Your mer- 
chant, your manufacturer, your farmer, are 
a lot more scared of mama than they ever 
were of Chester Bowles or Paul Porter. 

And if mama and her tribe, who constitute 
the American people, are such fatheads as 
these liberals think, how did we ever do So 
well in the days before planned economy got 
into the language? 

How did we ever cut down the trees, build 
the homes, farms, and factories which made 
us big and strong enough to lick Hitler, arm 
and feed the world? 

If the country has lost the spunk and 
common sense which made it, may the Lord 
help us. We doubt if these long-term plan- 
ners can. 

We are not, as we said, going into the pre- 
dicting business, but we think there is some 
slight justification for the belief, and hope, 
that these cocktail-room strategists may be 
wrong—again. 


The Need for Reeducating the American 
Public Upon the Subject of Leprosy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including a statement by 
Col. G. H. Rarey on, The Need for Re- 
educating the American Public Upon the 
Subject of Leprosy: 


The last world conference on leprosy, held 
in Cairo, Egypt, reported that: “Any scheme 
for the control of leprosy will depend for its 
success upon an educated public opinion.” 

In his splendid article, Leprosy Today, Dr. 
E. R. Kellersberger, M. D., general secretary, 
American Mission to Lepers, stated that: 
“The time seems now at hand not only to 
educate the laity as to the real status of the 
disease, but to remove the mystery surround- 
ing it, as we have done for tuberculosis and 
syphilis and for other public-health prob- 
lems.” 

This need has been recognized by all lep- 
rologists and it has been impressed upon the 
mind of every victim of the disease. It is 
essential that the public be informed of the 
facts concerning leprosy in order that it 
may free itself from the lepraphobia, or fear 
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of the disease, which has done harm to its 
innocent victims. Due to misinformation 
handed down by ignorant, fear-inspired writ- 
ers of ancient times, an unreasoning and 
unjustified apprehension in the public mind 
has been built, and maintained an almost 
impenetrable wall of silence around this dis- 
ease. It was one of those subjects which 
was seldom discussed. At long last, however, 
this silence, impcsed by ignorance which 
sprang from superstitious fear, is beginning 
to give ground before the advance of science 
and common sense. However, progress in 
this educational effort requires the combined 
help of all who will lend a helping hand to 
a group of our citizens who cannot help 
themselves. A vast amount of work remains 
to be done. 

The price of public acquiescence in the 
false notions of the past, which have infiu- 
enced the treatment accorded leprosy vic- 
tims for 3,435 years, has been paid by these 
innocent people. They are still paying the 
unmerited penalties meted out to persons 
whose only crime is the accidental contrac- 
tion of this disease. These penalties include 
ostracism, which started with the infamous 
cry of “unclean”; unreasonable segregation 
and the morale-breaking thought that he has 
been deserted, when the patient realizes that 
the American public, through ignorance and 
indifference, assents to and concurs in these 
unjust practices. 

Back of our seeming indifference to the 
plight of these sick people is the fear of con- 
tamination and this fear is based upon ig- 
norance. The facts are that leprosy is not 
nearly as communicable as are several other 
well-known diseases whose victims retain 
their rights to liberty. The medical world 
classes leprosy as being “feebly communi- 
cable.” Many of our people will be surprised 
to learn that throughout the entire existence 
of the Leprosarium at Carville, La., a matter 
of 51 years, not a single member of the medi- 
cal or nursing staffs has contracted leprosy. 
The precautions taken by this personnel are 
not comparable with those required in deal- 
ing with diphtheria, typhoid, and other com- 
municable diseases. 

Opportunity for service: The human need 
briefly discussed under the hearing “reedu- 
cating the American public” presents another 
excellent opportunity for service to mankind. 
It should be apparent to all that, under the 
present conditions and policies, our victims 
of Hansen’s disease are at the mercy of an 
uneducated public opinion. 

Take up the burden of educating the public 
upon this matter, a burden which has been 
carried by these sick people for unknown 
centuries. And, by publicity approved by 
any one of the organizations listed below, 
assist these agencies by helping to spread 
the truth about leprosy and its many 
problems: 

(a) The Leonard Wood Memorial, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

(b) The Medical Officer in Charge, United 
States Marine Hospital, Carville, La. 

(c) The Editor, the Star, a small maga- 
zine published at Carville, La. (A subscrip- 
tion to this enlightening magazine is recom- 
mended.) 

(d) The American Mission to Lepers, 159 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Valuable information pertaining to the 
present status of Hansen’s disease may be 
obtained by contacting the above organiza- 
tion. By seeking the truth and learning the 
facts you can help correct this most glaring 
instance of man’s inhumanity to man. 

3. The need for reconsidering and chang- 
ing our segregation policy: In this country, 
excepting in the State of New York, where 
leprosy patients are not quarantined or 
subjected to restrictions, when people are 
reported to be suffering from leprosy, they 
are segregated and detained in the United 
States Marine Hospital at Carville, La. While 
this policy appears to provide the best op- 
portunity for advanced cases te receive con- 
tinuous treatment by experts in this field 














of medicine, and while it appears that, until 
more positive and faster-acting remedies are 
found, segregation may be necessary in far 
advanced cases, it is becoming more and more 
apparent that segregation is not the best 
solution for a large majority of these patients. 

(a) Of the several factors in our segrega- 
tion policy which make it undesirable the 
two main reasons why they remain in seclu- 
sion; preferring to forego the opportunity 
to receive treatment rather than give up 
their freedom, leave their families and cause 
the latter to be subjected to the ostracism 
that uninformed society dispenses to families 
of reported leprosy victims. This cruel 
practice has caused many of the patients to 
take new names when they enter Carville and 
thus break all contact with their former 
life 

(b) The natural objection of human be- 
ings, and especially Americans, to the loss of 
their freedom and the attending loss of dig- 
nity due to being “fenced in” ane set apart 
as a class marked for special restrictive meas- 
ures similar to those designated for law 
breakers. 

The small percentage of the estimated 
number of victims in the United States who 
have reported to Carville for treatment proves 
that our present segregation policy is too all- 
inclusive in its application, and that it is 
defeating its purpose. 

Chester North Frazier, M. D., professor of 
dermatology, University of Texas, School of 
Medicine, in a statement published in the 
Galveston Daily News of October 14, 1945, and 
reprinted in the November 1945 issue of the 
Star, commented as follows upon this sub- 
ject: “Leprosy has been completely domi- 
nated by the emotions. Leprosy has been so 
feared that its victims are unnecessarily pun- 
ished, frequently by thoughtless segregation. 
In fact, they are banished from society and 
committed to asylums rather than placed in 
hospitals for treatment with a view to their 
return to lives of usefulness.” 

Opportunity for service: Ascertain the facts 
concerning the United States segregation 
policy by contacting the organizations pre- 
viously mentioned. Inquiries addressed to 
these organizations will obtain the consensus 
among persons who have every right to speak 
as experts upon this and other problems con- 
nected with Hansen’s disease. 

Having determined the facts, obey that im- 
pulse to aid in obtaining a prompt modifica- 
tion of our segregation policy and the adop- 
tion of enlightened, scientific, humane meas- 
ures for handling this public-health problem. 
The laws upon this subject can only be 
changed by the adoption of other laws, so 
advise your representatives in the Congress 
of the imperative need for prompt action 
upon their part in working out a just solu- 
tion of this problem. 

4. The need for rehabilitation of patients 
at the National Leprosarium: Rehabilitation 
programs established for the benefit of tu- 
berculosis patients, infantile paralysis pa- 
tients, and the crippled children of the Na- 
tion, as well as such programs provided for 
the injured soldiers and sailors of our armed 
forces, have served to advertise and firmly 
establish this humanitarian practice as an 
essential tenet or principle of our American 
way of life. By this benevolent policy we 
pool the “do unto others” spirit of the Nation, 
and are enabled to extend a helping hand to 
unfortunate members of society suffering 
from grievous illness or injury, whose needs 
exceed their resources, or who are so situ- 
‘ted that they cannot, unaided, regain their 
abilities and skills which make for economic 
Security and happiness, 

While we fully approve and commend the 
Tehabilitation programs designed for all 
sroups mentioned above, our feeling of satis- 
ii ction and pride in these accomplishments 
is lessened by the knowledge that no ade- 
quate provision has been made for the re- 
Habilitation of a group of our people whose 
heed for such assistance, all things con- 
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sidered, is as great as that of any group. In 
this instance we, the American people, are 
in fact, “our brother's keeper”, and therefore, 
we cannot escape our full responsibility for 
their well-being. It is not suggested that we 
are trying to elude our responsibility in this 
matter, but it is nevertheless true that, due 
to a general lack of knowledge concerning the 
problems faced by leprosy victims, we have 
failed to carry out some of our responsibili- 
ties. One reason for our lack of knowledge 
of, and seeming indifference to, the special 
needs of this group of our people is that pa- 
tients undergoing treatment in the National 
Leprosarium have been segregated to the 
point where they are not only out of public 
sight, but almost out of the public mind as 
well. 

The need for vocational activities which a 
business-like program would provide becomes 
more apparent when we remember that the 
victims oi Hansen’s disease, in most in- 
stances, enter Carville for an extended period. 
In many cases all business, social, and even 
family ties are broken, since it is frequently 
impracticable or, in the mind of the patient, 
undesirable-to maintain connections with the 
outside world. Thus, from a life of normal 
social and livelihood-gaining activities, our 
unhappy neighbor, who has in some unknown 
way contracted leprosy, steps into a life of 
comparative inactivity for a period varying 
from a few years to life. 





McMahon Bill, S. 1717—Control 
of Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
numerous amendments that have been 
adopted to the McMahon bill, S. 1717, on 
the control of atomic energy have so 
changed the character, purpose, and in- 
tent of the bill that it is evident that fur- 
ther study and consideration of it is most 
certainly necessary before it is in proper 
shape for final adoption. 

The original purpose of the bill was to 
place the control, research, and develop- 
ment of atomic energr for military and 
industrial purposes under a commission 
of civilians in order to remove the danger 
of making atomic energy an exclusive 
element for destructive purposes. 

The original bill carefully avoided the 
possibility of a member of the armed 
forces being a member of the commis- 
sion. The bill has been amended to pre- 
vent a member of the armed forces on 
the commission and also a member of 
the armed forces as general manager of 
the commission. 

The many other amendments adopted 
here radically changed the bill to such 
an extent that it is an entirely different 
bill than was first submitted for con- 
sideration. 

The proper and only action to take 
under the circumstances is to recommit 
the bill back to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

The subject of legislating on such an 
important and vital thing as atomic 
energy with its vast and unbelievable 
potentialities requires much more study 
than has been given tou it. The question 
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of national security will not be jeop- 
ardized by recommitting this bill. The 
secret of atomic bombs is now under 
the secure protection of the Army and 
should remain there until carefully 
thought out and thoroughly considered 
legislation has been written which can be 
agreed upon by the Congress. Hasty and 
poorly conceived action may be danger- 
ous to the best interests of the Nation. 







































































Indians Petition for Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a remarkable 
petition signed by approximately 175 
members of the Oglala Sioux Tribe on the 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, respect- 
fully petitioning Congress that legisla- 
tion now pending before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs be supported for early 
passage during this session of Congress. 

The great majority of the signers of 
this petition are either veterans of World 
War II or members of families from 
which boys served in our armed forces. 

In view of the loyalty and patriotic ef- 
forts of these people in the Nation’s hour 
of need, I urge that consideration be given 
to their request. 

I am filing the original of the petition 
with the signatures with the Committee 
on Indian Affairs in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as part of the hearings which 
that Committee has been conducting on 
legislation which I have introduced that 
seeks to establish effective rehabilitation 
of the Indian veterans. 

The petition and resolution of these 
people follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Indians of the United States 
have been inducted into the armed forces 
since the Revolutionary times, or insurrec- 
tions, within the United States and upon 
foreign soil throughout all parts of the earth 
and upon the seven seas. 

Every war the Indian races have been mus- 
tered out to fight the battles alongside of 
the armies and citizens of all countries. 

That great promises have been assured, 
which have not materialized. 

Whereas during the recent World War II 
thousands of Indian youths both female and 
male in their prime of life have been forced 
into the armed forces, have been killed and 
others crippled for the remainder of their 
days upon this earth. 

Whereas the G. I. bill is not effective leg- 
islation to rehabilitate the Indian veterans, 

That the Indian veterans are still re- 
stricted under Federal laws and that there 
is immediate need for speedy legislation to 
relieve the present distress to our Indian 
veterans; - 

That governments of nations are consti- 
tuted on behalf of all the people, and since 
wars begin in the minds of the people, that 
defenses of peace must be considered; 

That ignorance of each other’s ways and 
lives has been common cause throughout the 
history of mankind; 

That suspicion and mistrust between the 
peoples of the world through which their 
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differences have all too often broken into 
war; 

That the great and terrible war which has 
now ended so far as arms is concerned, but 
the war against economic distress, and great 
denial of the democratic principles of the 
dignity, equality, and mutual respect for the 
Indians is prevalent, through ignorance and 
prejudice of the doctrine of the inequality of 
men and races; 

That wide diffusion of culture and the edu- 
cation of humanity for justice, liberty, and 
peace are indispensable and constiute a 
sacred duty which all people must fulfill in 
a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 

That after the World War I patent in fees 
were forced upon Indians, and immediately 
their lands were dissipated, that for many 
years Indians were subject of shysters, and 
crooks; 

That during John Collier’s administration 
as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the policy 
was to have the Indian utilize his land hold- 
ings instead of leasing same for 5 cents an 
acre; 

That they would furnish the money to 
carry on this project. In a very small meas- 
ure some people have made good. But on 
account of lack of funds, majority of Indians 
are in dire need the past 3 years. Gratuitous 
gifts and relief work did help and promises 
of rehabilitation of all the people is impcs- 
sible under the slow process as set up. 

We, therefore, respectfully submit this 
resolution for your approval to be submitted 
with the signed petitions from the Indian 
voters and returned Indian veterans to the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The foregoing resolution by F. G. Wilson, 
Martin, S. Dak. 


PETITION 


We, the Indian voters and Indian veterans, 
respectfully petition both Houses of Con- 
gress to press all Indian legislation now 
pending or hereafter introduced and to con- 
cur and support such legislation to earlv 
passage during this session of Congress. 

Frank G. Wilson,’ Martin. 

Alice S. Wilson,? Martin. 

Joe Fire Thunder,’ Rapid City. 

Louis Babby,’ Martin. 

Margaret Smith, Interior. 

Dora Fire Thunder, Hisle. 

Louise Rose,’ Martin. 

Louis W. Horse,’ * Wanblee. 

Julia Cassidy, Allen. 

Rose Anna Allen,’ Martin. 

Joseph P.-Allen, Sr.,’ Martin. 

David Lessert, Martin. 

Harry Conroy,'? Pine Ridge. 

Levi / miotte, Pine Ridge. 

Dave Shangreau,' Martin. 

Hastings Blackeye,’ Martin. 

George Little Horn,’ Allen, 

Emily Artichoker,’ Martin, 

Peter Red Willow,’ Hisle. 

Levi Blake,'* Martin. 

James L. Mesteth,’ Manderson. 

Jennie Coats,' Martin. 

Darwin L. Coats,'* Martin. 

George M. Coats,'* Martin. 

Robert Coats,?? Martin. 

George Bettelyoun, Jr.,’* Allen, 

Carl Bettelyoun,}? Allen. 

Everett D. Bettelyoun,’? Allen. 

Joseph Bettelyoun,!? Martin. 

Harry R. Bettelyoun,’? Martin. 

Marshall Robertson, Martin. 

Messord S. Bullard,'* Allen. 

Viola Young,' Martin 

Ruben Mesteh,'? Manderson, 

Wm. Jones,'! > Manderson 

Joe Condelario, Sr. Pine Ridge. 

Eugene Dubray,'? Allen. 

Mrs. Eva Dubray,’ Allen. 

Mary Moore, Martin. 

Grace Parlasca,’ Martin. 

Reuben Fire Thunder'* Allen. 

C. L. Rivers Ghosthear,? Batesland. 

Oliver F, Moore,'* Martin. 

James H. Hall,12 Cody. Nebr. 


William Hawkins,’ Patricia. 

Agnes Hawkins,’ Patricia. 

Louise Hall,3* Cody Nebr. 

Herbert Black Bear, '? Allen. 

Moses Bull Bear,’ * Kyle. 

Morris Bull Bear,'? Kyle. 

Edison Longmon,?? Allen, 

Philip Marshall! Martin. 

Roy F. Flood,’ ? Martin 

Georia J. Flood,' Martin. 

Carmel G Flood,’ Martin. 

Mrs. Ollie Westman,’ Martin. 

Levi Westman,' Martin. 

The foregoing signatures were made in my 
presence in the incorporated city limits of 
Martin, S. Dak., a county seat of Bennett in 
the State of South Dakota this 24th day of 
dune 1946. 

FRANK G. WILSON. 

Patrick Nelson, Allen. 

Alice Nelsen, Allen 

Sam Yellow Hawk. Allen, 

Fred Cut Grass, Kyle 

Mrs. Fred Cut Grass (her mark, witnessed 
by F. G. Wilson), Kyle. 

George W. Ruff,’ Kyle. 

Ivy Ruif,' Kyle. 

James Colhoff,’ Pine Ridge. 

Annie Coihoff,' Pine Ridge. 

Geo. Williams, Martin. 

Rosemond Williams Martin. 

Allen Last Horse,' Martin, 

Dan Bad Wound, Martin. 

Peter Black Bear,’ Allen. 

Joe Last Horse, Martin. 

Chas. Little Dog,' Parmelee. 

John R. Goose, Jr.,) Parmelee. 

Guy L. Byrd,’* Allen. 

Jack Poor Bear, Allen. 

Jos. C. Ross, Martin. 


The foregoing signatures made this 25th 
day of June 1946, in city of Martin and wit- 
nessing each signature signed in the above, 

F. G. WILSON. 

Nowal Moore,' Martin. 

John Hawk Wing,’ Long Valley. 

John Stover, Martin. 

Eugene Lamont,'? Martin. 

Francis Lamont,’ Martin. 

Carl C. Bettelyoun,’? Martin. 

Louis B. Mousseau,! Martin. 

Stella Mousseau,’ Martin. 

Henry Cotten, Martin. 

Lizzie Bettelyoun,’ Allen. 

G. C. Young,'? Allen. 

Mary White Rabbit ' (her mark, witness, F. 
G. Wilson), Martin. 

Samuel G. Lessért! Martin. 

Nima Lessert,! Martin. 

Horace G. Lessert,’* Martin. 

Clementine Salway,’ Hisle. 

Rita E. Richards,’ Hisle 

Alfred B. Richards,' Martin. 

E. C. Richards,’ Martin. 

Charles Richards' Tuthill. 

Fred Bissonette, Martin. 


The foregoing signatures were gotten on 
Monday, June 17, 1946. Witness to all above 
signatures. 

F. G. WILSON. 

Samuel Cottier,’ Martin. 

Philip Young,’ Pine Ridge. 

Louise Cottier,’ Allen. 

Alice Conroy, Allen. 

Lydia Long Bull, Allen. 

Sarah Allman,’ Allen. 

Carl J. Brown,’ Martin. 

Jennie Brown,’ Martin. 

Edgar Rock,’ Pine Ridge. 

Joseph Standing Elk,’ Porcupine. 

Beulah Fay,’ Martin. 

O. C. Ross, Martin. 

Above signatures signed on June 26, 1946, 
within city limits of Martin, S. Dak., attested 
by F. G. Wilson. 

Henry Quonte,? Wanblee. 

Webster Poor Bear,’ Wanblee. 

Edgar Red Cloud, Pine Ridge. 

Elizabeth G. Spider, Pine Ridge. 

Josephine Iron Heart, Pine Ridge. 

Lillian Hudspetter, Pine Ridge. 


Kate Romero,’ Pine Ridge. 

Angelique Cuny,’ Pine Ridge, 

Florine LeBeau, Pine Ridge, 

Josephine Provost,’ Pine Ridge. 

Rose E. Coffey, Pine Ridge. 

Lillian Siers, Pine Ridge. 

Grace Mills,’ Pine Ridge. 

Joe Ecoffey, Pine Ridge. 

Bernard LeBeau. Pine Ridge. 

Jennie Ghost Bear,’ Pine Ridge. 

Julia Goings (her mark, witness, F. G. 
Wilson), Pine Ridge 

Charles Garnette, Sr., Pine Ridge. 

James Rooks,’ Pine Ridge. 

Harry H. Brown, Pine Ricge. 

Ethel Merrival, Pine Ridge. 

Mary Shortstep’ Pine Ridge. 

Pfe Qscar A. Shortstep, Fort Robinson, 
Nebr. : 

Ben Mesteth, Pine Ridge. 

Lawrence R. Ecoffey, Pine Ridge. 

Bruce Means, Pine Ridge. 

Asa Two Dog, Pine Ridge. 

Isaac B. T. Pine, Pine Ridge. 

Joseph Comes, Pine Ridge. 

Chas. Yellow Boy, Pine Ridge. 

Hobart E. Keith,’ Pine Ridge. 

Louise E. Keith,’ Pine Ridge. 

William Horncloud, Pine Ridge. 

Stephen Andrew Hall, Pine Ridge. 

John Red Shirt, Buffalo Gap. 

Frank R. Necklace, Pine Ridge. 

James H. Red Cloud, Pine Ridge. 

Lloyd Sanovia,’ Pine Ridge. 

Ella Sanovia,’ Pine Ridge. 

Mrs. Rose Spotted Bear,’ Pine Ridge. 

Bert Bergen,’ Pine Ridge. 

Calvin I. Heart,’ Pine Ridge. 

Eugene Yellow Boy,’ Pine Ridge. 

George Swift Bird,’ Pine Ridge. 

James LaPointe,’ Pine Ridge. 

Ogden F. Wilson,’ Pine Ridge. 

Edith Wilson,’ Pine Ridge. 

Frank Afraid of Horse,’ Pine Ridge. 

James Sanovia,’ Pine Ridge. 

Grover White Horse, Pine Ridge. 

Frank C. Goings, Pine Ridge. 

R. C. Gillespie, Sr., Oglala. 

William fire Thunder, Allen, 

Charles Provost, Pine Ridge. 

William Bergen,’ Pine Ridge. 

E. Bettelyoun, Allen. 

James Little Bear,’ Pine Ridge. 

Sidney Mills,’ Pine Ridge. 

Hodson Young,' Pine Ridge. 

Thomas Spotted Bear,’ Denby. 

Samuel Belt,’ Oglala. 

Moses Holy Eagle, Vetal. 

Joe Comes Again, Allen. 

Above signatures attested to on this 27th 
day of June 1946 at Pine Ridge Agency. 

By F. G. WILSON. 
All signatures are legal-aged individuals 


Notre.—All addresses in South Dakota un- 
less otherwise indicated. 


Huge Atomic Research Center Is Planned 
for New York Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Juiy 19, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
following editorial proves my point ol 
yesterday, and that is that the Army 
units cooperate with colleges and other 
institutions and industry in the develop- 
ment of science: 


1 Indicates families of some member in the 
armed forces. 
2Indicates veteran. 











[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
19, 1946] 


HUGE ATOMIC RESEARCH CENTER IS PLANNED FOR 
NEW YORK AREA-~—-WAR DEPARTMENT IS COOP~- 
ERATING WITH NINE MAJOR UNIVERSITIES TO 
SET UP PROJECT TO SPECIALIZE IN DEVELOP- 
MENT OF NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


A giant laboratory for research in nuclear 
physics, far beyond the capacity of any one 
university to finance, will be established soon 
as a cooperative Army-university project in 
New York State, probably in the New York 
area 

This became known yesterday when the 
poard of regents in Albany granted an abso- 
jute charter to Associated Universities, Inc., 
the name by which the joint project will be 
known. Offices of the corporation will be at 
Columbia University. 

Nine major universities are participating 
initially in the federally financed project, 
which will be open to other institutions in 
the Northeast. Such details as site and date 
of opening are incomplete and are dependent 
in part on decision of the War Department 
and on action of Congress on the Army ap- 
propriations bill now before it. 

Universities now participating are Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Prince- 
ton, Yale, Rochester, Pennsylvania, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The site considered most likely is Camp 
Upton, Long Island, 2 hours from New York 
by rail and one of the largest Army camps 
adjacent to the New York area during the 
war. The camp has hundreds of shuttered 
buildings and could house a vast scientific 
project with a minimum of rebuilding. 

Othe: possikle sites are Camp Shanks, in 
Rockland County, near Orangeburg; Fort 
Slocum, near New Rochelle, N. Y., and Fort 
Hancock, off Sandy Hook, N. J. The regents’ 
charter specified only that the property would 
be located in New York State on property 
of the United States Government. 

Trustees have been named, but the direc- 
tor is stil to be chosen. The trustees are 
Dr. Her y De Wolf Smyth, chairman of the 
Princeton physics department and author of 
the Smyth report un atomic energy; Prof. 
William W. Watson, of the Yale physics de- 
partment; Dr. George A. Brakeley, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Princeton; Dr. George 
B. Pegram, dean of the Columbia Graduate 
Faculties and chairman of the University 
Committee on War Research, and Prof. I. I. 
Rabi, chairman of the Columbia physics 
department. 

Dr. Rabi, who received the Nobel prize in 
1944 for work in the general application of 
the resonance method to magnetic properties 
of atomic nuclei, said last night at his home, 
450 Riverside Drive, that the corporation 
might be able to describe its plans more 
definitely in 3 or 4 weeks. Originally, he said, 
the universities involved had planned to 
withhold publicity until details were more 
settled. 

The scope of the laboratory’s projected size 
was seen in the regents’ statement that the 
expenditures are “estimated to exceed $5,000,- 
000 a year.” The War Department will supply 
the money through its Manhattan Projects 
Division, which handled all phases of the de- 
velopment and production of the atomic 
bomb. 

At the laboratory will be concentrated the 
research facilities and trained personnel of 
all the participating institutions. This 
regional atomic research center, if successful, 
may be followed by development of similar 
centers in the Chicago area and on the Pacific 
coast, where nuclei for such centers already 
exist, Dr. Rabi said last night. 

General plans for a regional atomic research 
center were first outlined before a House com- 
mittee on June 20 by Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, chief of the Army’s atomic bomb 
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project, but at that time it was not decided 
that the project would be definitely within 


New York State. General Groves explained 
how the center would work: 

“We will permit advanced students to carry 
on research under the direction of the faculty 
members on work that we consider essential 
to the over-all program. It will train scien- 
tists in this field, but it will primarily ad- 
vance basic knowledge in the field, and will 
keep us where we belong, which is in advance 
of all other nations of the world.” 





OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an article by C. P. Turley, 
representative from Carter County in the 
Missouri State Legislature. This article 
appears in the July 11, 1946, issue of the 
Current Local, Van Buren, Mo. Mr. 
Turley gives a very sane, fair, and clear 
statement of the issues involved in the 
very controversial problem of what to do 
with OPA. I recommend the article to 
all, and especially to those who would 
like to really understand the issues in- 
volved free from prejudice or purely per- 
sonal considerations: 

VIEWS AND NEWS 
(By C. P. Turley) 


What is this much discussed and much 
more cussed thing called OPA? Is it a 
sound, sensible, necessary wartime measure, 
or is it a sinister device designed to regi- 
ment the American people and lead us into 
Government control of all business? In all 
the heated remarks on it, I do not recall 
hearing much logic or reasoning applied to 
the consideration of this issue. Let us try 
to view the matter objectively, and consider 
with judicial poise and restraint the basic 
purpose of it and the major conditions and 
factors involved. 

Before our entrance into World War II we 
were the greatest producing nation in all the 
world; and of the comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries of life we had a much greater 
share than the citizens of any other nation. 
As a people we demanded and had the best 
of the products of the earth, and ours was 
the highest standard of living of any people. 

With our entrance into the war we en- 
tered into a period of sacrifice and suspension 
of selfishness (excepting public enemies, 
profiteers, hoarders, and black marketeers), 
and our energy and our resources were pri- 
marily directed to the war effort and to the 
production in unlimited measure of the mu- 
nitions and implements of war. Our tremen- 
dous production amazed the world, and ulti- 
mately brought the Axis Powers to defeat 
and death. With this all-out war effort and 
production of war material, the manufac- 
ture of ordinary consumer’s goods was nec- 
essarily reduced to the lowest possible level, 
and in some instances stopped entirely, while 
at the same time we had the greatest income 
and buying power in all our history. With 
this sharp curtailment in the production of 
civilian goods (accompanied as it was with 
the unprecedented buying power of the peo- 
ple), the question arose whether an effort 
should be made to apportion this limited 
supply of goods equitably—which meant 
equally in this instance—among all of the 
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citizens at a price all could afford to pay. 
The supply of goods did not commence to 
match the demand, and if no controls had 
been invoked prices would have skyrocketed, 
those of great incomes would have had a 
superabundance of the commodities, while 
the low-income groups would have had a 
miserable existence, and inflation would have 
wrecked our economy and defeated our war 
effort. 

There could be but one action. We were 
of necessity forced to adopt rationing and 
the regulation of prices. And so *he Office 
of Price Administration was created. Its 
duty was fundamentally simple and twofold: 
1. By rationing insure an equitable disposi- 
tion and consumption of goods; 2, keep down 
inflation. It seems plain that on both points 
OPA was eminently successful during the 
war. 

Of course OPA made many mistakes. Also, 
any time a regulation or policy is laid down 
which affects the entire area of this huge 
country and the habits and business of 
135,000,000 people it is sure to be absurd in 
its application in some instances and is apt 
to work a grievous injustice to certain 
groups. This unfortunate result is increased 
by faults in administration or by groups ap- 
plying pressure or supersalesmanship and 
thus getting an unfair advantage. For ex- 
ample, the farmer apparently did not get a 
fair break under OPA (neither did he get a 
fair break in the boom days prior to the 
crash in 1929). No one who has observed 
the situation with an open, unbiased mind 
will undertake to defend the many mistakes 
OPA made. However, it is but human to 
Judge things as they touch and affect us 
personally; but if we would secure an over- 
all picture of the problems before the Na- 
tion, of the difficult decisions that had to be 
made in the days when Hitler and Tojo were 
carrying everything before them, we would be 
more restrained in our judgment and more 
chary in our condemnation. Modern war 
is an exacting, ruthless thing, and it cannot 
be waged or won on feather beds, rocking 
chairs, and roses. OPA was a necessity dur- 
ing the war. It made a colossal contribution 
to national stability and well-being in a 
critical time. In a program of which it was 
@ vital part, our national economy was so 
ordered and arranged that we were able to 
feed and equip 11,000,000 men in service; to 
engage in full war production in a yolume 
great enough to meet our needs and largely 
the needs of our allies; to maintain a high 
standard of living and health on the home 
front; and at the same time to keep our 
financial and economic system on a sound 
and secure basis. 

Of course,’ as a permanent policy OPA is 
unthinkable. It is un-American, repugnant 
to our tradition of free enterprise, and in 
conflict with the age-old law of supply and 
demand. It should not be retained a minute 
longer than necessary. 

The opponents of OPA say that the war 
is over; that competition will insure rea- 
sonable prices; that business will hold the 
price line; that the only law needed is the 
law of supply and demand; and, finally, 
that OPA is hindering production. 

The war is over in the sense that fighting 
has ceased. But the terrible injuries to the 
world (and we are in it and a part of it) 
caused by human and material losses, by 
the devastation of entire nations, by the 
break-down of governments and economic 
orders, by dislocation of industries and exces- 
sive governmental spending and mountain- 
ous debt have not been cured. The nations 
have not recovered from the 6 years of suf- 
fering, waste, and destruction. With things 
so far from normal it is difficult,to under- 
stand how competition can keep prices 
down, because co far all the competition is 
among the buyers. And the claim that 
business can and will hold the line seems 
like wishful thinking. To invoke and rely 
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only on the oid law of supply and demand 
is dangerous for a while, because in so many 
things the supply is not within sight of de- 
mand. If the disparity between the two 
is too great, then, because of our great in- 
come and accumulated buying power, the 
result is some degree of inflation. 

It may ke that the cost level in some lines 
is so high that th~ presence of a price ceil- 
ing retards production since no one is going 
, to produce without an expectation of profit. 
That seems like a good argument against 
OPA. On the other hand it may be cited as 
an evidence of what would happen all along 
the line if there were no ceilings. There 
is an honest difference of opinion there; and 
to me it looks like a good opportunit~” to be- 
come confused between cause and effect. The 
surge of goods released for sale upon the 
lifting of price controls will be cited as proof 
that OPA was a hinderance. However, we 
must bear in mind that these items have 
been ready for some time but have been held 
back in the hope or expectation that controls 
would be abolished and the seller would thus 
reap an additional profit. This holding by 
the producer in the hope that controls 
might ke lifted (and it has contributed con- 
siderably to the current shortage) was en- 
couraged by the failure of a vacillating Con- 
gress to adopt some kind of a price control 
or decontrol policy 6 or 8 months ago, and no 
doubt it has done much harm to the coun- 
try. 

The true cure for inflation is production. 
And production has been delayed by recon- 
version, by a succession of strikes in key 
industries, and to some extent by the balk- 
ish, sit-down-and-wait-’em-out attitude of 
certain elements of business and industry. 
The more delay we have in arriving at fuil 
production the greater the danger of infla- 
tion becomes. We must bear in mind all the 
while that production must meet not only 
* our normal needs but also the shortage that 
has accumulated for the past 5 years, so that 
even if annual production gets back to pre- 
war levels the relation between supply and 
demand will not be normal. 

The record of inflation shows us that infla- 
tion means misery to the masses, increased 
and widespread poverty, foreclosed homes 
and farms, ruined businesses, and bank- 
ruptcies. Yet people are unafraid of it. 
Fact is it rather appeals to the gambling 
instinct in folks. A bit of inflation now and 
then is relished by the best of men. For 
inflation is like sin: Enticing to behold, easy 
to enter into, ahd hard to break away from. 
It looks like we are tired of regulations, fed 
up on restraints, impatient with the ugly 
ducklings which war hatched out for us, 
ready for a joy ride, and confident we can fly 
faster and higher than the black-market 
man. So pull down your hat, hitch up your 
pants, and holler, “Let ’er go.” 

You will come down all right; your war 
problems will be waiting for you plus a 
beautiful case of flyer’s colic. Your dad 
tried it nearly a generation ago, and it was 
wonderful—while it lasted—and he came 
down in due course on a rock patch con- 
fronted by a huge sign entitled “WPA.” 
Must history repeat itself? 


The British Loan and the United States 
Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOQUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on the British loan I stated 


“that we should put our own house in 
order” before we assume any new re- 
sponsibilities. One of our most urgent 
and pressing problems is the proper and 
adequate housing of veterans of World 
War II, which has “bogged down,” and 
which is causing great hardships in many 
parts of the Nation, especially in my con- 
gressiona] district. The passing of the 
British loan of three billion seven hun- 
dred fifty million, which I opposed, is in 
my opinion giving prior and preferen- 


_ tial consideration to Great Britain over 


our own veterans because much of the 
needed building materials already short 
in supply for building veteran houses will 
go to Great Britain, thus postponing the 
building program at home, leaving our 
veterans without proper shelter. We 
need 2,700,000 homes according to Mr. 
Wyatt by 1947. The $3,750,000,000 loan 
to Britain would build 750,000 $5,000 
houses. Should we give Great Britain 
preference over our own veterans? 

Another serious effect of the British 
loan is the recent proposal that terminal 
leave pay of enlisted personnel recently 
passed by the Congress will now have to 
be paid part in cash and part in bonds 
when our veterans need the cash now 
and not in deferred payments by bonds. 
These men fought for the freedom Great 
Britain is now enjoying as well as the 
freedom we enjoy. Why should they be 
penalized because of a loan to Great 
Britain whose public debt is much less 
than ours and whose financial assets in 
this country today exceeds the three bil- 
lion seven hundred fifty million we have 
loaned to them without interest for 5 
years and payable, if, as, and when she 
can pay over a period of 50 years. 

I think we should have “put our own 
house in order” before we made a loan 
on such easy terms to Great Britain. 


These Are the Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are confused. During 
this year of reconversion, problems of 
peace and war arose which have been 
left hanging in mid-air. Partisan poli- 
tics has played an influential role in de- 
laying the solution of many of these 
problems. The Congress recesses and 
yet there are a dozen questions concern. 
ing the people’s welfare that should have 
been solved. I signed a petition urging 
that the Congress be held in session until 
the question of price control was ade- 
quately settled. A similar petition re- 
garding the other issues would be only 
fair to the people of this country who 
look to us for some solution and effective 
guidance in these troubled times. 

WHAT ARE THE BIG NATIONAL ISSUES? 


Price control is of first importance. 
The value of our dollar is going down as 
prices go up. Until we give supply a 
chance to meet the great demand being 
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put on our productive facilities, the value 
of our dollar will keep going down anq 
prices will keep going up. “Fair prices 
and fair rents” is the plea of the people 
and no legislator should turn a deaf ear 
to that cry. 

With prices high already, we must 
guarantee a fair income to the working 
people of America. This makes the 
minimum wage bill another “must” on 
our agenda, along with the nationa) 
housing bill to provide more decent 
homes for more people. And we cannot 
overlook the health insurance bili] which 
will make it possible for people to con- 
sider their health first instead of their 
pocketbooks, when they need to see a 
doctor. A price should not be put on 
health. 

Millions of individual voices are calling 
for these bills. Millions of voters are de- 
mar ding fair prices, fair rents, decent 
incomes, decent homes, and a means of 
raisine health standards. I have given 
active support to these bills, to be taken 
up without delay. With legislation like 
this, time wasted is democracy weakened. 

WHAT ARE THE INTERNATIONAL ISSUES? 


The headlines these days do not sound 
like peace. They sound fearful, distrust- 
ful, belligerent. They give no assurance 
that the world is going in a direction 
away from power politics and wars. 
There are basic questions of cooperation 
that must be settled quickly, so that faith 
in the functioning of the United Nations 
can be reaffirmed by all nations. 

We in America hold one of the keys 
to the door of cooperation, opening out 
to peace. That key is the atomic bomb. 
We must agree to put this symbol of 
power into the hands of the United 
Nations, so that under a UN system of su- 
pervision and policing, all nations can 
cooperate in safeguarding each other 
from the use of so destructive a weapon. 
In America, we must see to it that atomic 
energy is developed under civilian con- 
trol, so we can use it for medica] and 
technological advancement for all man- 
kind, instead of giving the military the 
opportunity to divert this great new dis- 
covery only into destructive channels. 

We can make the United Nations func- 
tion, by honest cooperation with the Big 
Three, by understanding that we cannot 
expect trust from others if we keep to 
ourselves the weapon that could blow the 
world to bits. So long as we hold this 
symbol of power, other nations will not 
be deterred from protecting themselves 
in any way that they can, by a race for 
armaments, or by economic and geo- 
graphic barriers. We must have peace, 
not war. That is the issue and we must 
work for it. 

IS OUR DEMOCRACY BEING POISONED? 


The ideals of democracy are being 
threatened today, both by hate-mongers 
outside the Government and witch- 
hunters within the Government. Free- 
dom of thought and freedom of speech 
are at stake. They are the first guar- 
anties of freedom in our Constitution. 
If we do not uphold these guaranties, 
our assertion that we are a democracy 
is a mockery. 

There are too many individuals and 
groups in the United States today looking 
for somebody to pick on, somebody to 
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act as the whipping boy for all the ills 
of the reconversion period. These 
groups and individuals smear and in- 
timidate racial minorities, religious 
minorities, and progressives; they smear 
with the same purpose Hitler had in 
mind—to dull the people’s questioning 
minds by filling them with hate and lies. 

I have introduced a discharge peti- 
tion which would abolish witch-hunting 
on the part of the Congress and I have 
introduced a bill which would outlaw 
libelous, untruthful hate propaganda 
directed against racial and religious 
minorities. Remember! Hate can be 
directed against you too. It must not 
be allowed to poison our democracy. 
We must not forget that the ultimate 
rulers of our democracy are the voters 
of this country and if they want democ- 
racy, they must vote for it. If they do 
not want fascism, they must fight these 
seeds of fascism. 





The War Amputee 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by a war amputee of World 
War I, also newspaper articles and an 
editorial: 

THE War AMPUTEE 


(By Sande Hook) 


“Oh look, mother, that man has only one 
leg.” Mother retrieves the youngster and— 
“sshhh—shut up.” And a little later tells 
him that he must not stare at crippled people 
and say things about them where they can 
hear it. The youngster is puzzled, but never 
misses an opportunity to stare, and most 
generally comments, too. “Look, there go 
five amputees. Gosh, they are so young, all 
of them just boys. Isn't that pitiful? That’s 
war for you. But the Government takes good 
care of them.” This last by any group on the 
street, railway station, hotel lobby, or dining 
room. 

Those occurrences and utterances are com- 
mon on the streets and in public places in 
every city and town in this country now. 
The amputees don’t mind these remarks and 
especially the staring and comments by the 
youngsters. So mother, don’t be concerned 
and embarrassed about Jimmie staring at us 
and commenting in the usual manner. How- 
ever, very few of us amputees ever rid our- 
selves of that ever present consciousness of 
the absence of our lcg or legs, and the pres- 
ence of the artificial one or ones. There is a 
positive complex that is difficult to explain. 

Yes, the Government does take quite able 
and noble care of us. (These inflated prices 
are rather tough on our fixed pension dollars 
and the stretching process is symbolic of 
Mabel’s girdle—it just won't stretch anymore, 
but we would make ourselves look silly to 
strike—huh?) For which I am most grateful 
and I am sure that expresses the feelings 
and attitude of all amputees and disabled 
veterans. I have never felt that the people 
of this country begrudged what is given dis- 
abled war veterans. But I am sure that all 
of us disabled veterans recognize that there 
is a limit to what this country, or any coun- 
try, can pay for war and its casualties. 


The Disabled American Veterans do not 
want to be unreasonable. We honestly be- 
lieve we have not been. I have been closely 
associated with many of them sufficiently 
long to know that and feel free to say so. 
We make no claims that the world should 
bow down at our feet, foot, crutch, or chair 
and that we should be allowed to wax fat 
in luxury. It was our duty to fight for our 
country and we knew it. The physical sac- 
rifices we made and will continue to make 
until death consummates an armistice for 
us, is a part of the debt every able-bodied 
man owes to liberty if it falls his lot to pay 
it. No man has ever paid his debt to 
liberty, even though he gave his life. 

There are a few salient and pertinent 
facts about war amputees that the general 
public knows nothing about and which I 
believe it would be interested in knowing and 
should know. You know, we are your wards 
for the rest of our lives, and you are en- 
titled to know a “right smart” about us. 
I make no claim of being an authority on 
the subject of prosthétics and amputee psy- 
chology. I do feel I know considerable of 
what I speak, gained through personal ex- 
perience—residuals World War I. 

War amputations happen to young boys 
and men, who did not have the opportunity 
of completing that natural, carefree, gor- 
geous, exhilerating life of dancing, skating, 
skiing, baseball, football, picnicking, and hik- 
ing. I know those things are not absolutely 
essential to living, but the boy and girl who 
do not experience them, or some of them, 
have lost one of the essential balancing 
wheels of life—the choice goodies—and suf- 
fers for it in numerous ways. In our modern 
complex society, too many of that society 
can’t suffer complexities without the whole 
being affected. 

The amputee comes home from war and 
the first few weeks, or months maybe, are 
not so noticeable in the matter of these 
“goodies” that he used to like to do so much 
and did so well. There is the usual family 
and friend sympathies and attentions, to 
where the real issue confronting him is 
camouflaged for a time. But, after all, the 
family and friends have their lives to live— 
jobs, chores, social obligations to perform, 
and pleasures to enjoy. None of us” want 
sympathy, but the fact remains that most 
of us accept it and sorta relish it. That ap- 
plies to all people in some form or other, 
Let’s be honest about it. 

Yes, the gang will take you along on the 
ski trip, the picnic, golfing, and dancing, and 
someone wil! always be tactful and gracious 
and willing to sit the dance out with you; 
refrain from going out on the ski run, the 
golf course and the bridle path, but regard- 
less of how you try to be brave and how hard 
they try to help you to succeed, there is 
something gone that no human being can 
put back. The sooner you recognize it and 
get through that terrible battle of readjust- 
ment the better for all concerned. 

Something happens to the average war am- 
putee that places him, violently and viciously 
so, in an entirely different category. He skips 
that period of life that is so full of the 
“choice goodies,” which only the normal 
young can fully experience, and he becomes 
an older man very suddenly. Therefore, it is 
very essential for his happiness and those 
around him to fit himself into different 
groups than the “gang.” He has to develop 
other means of recreation to compensate for 
those he was forced to give up. It is a terrific 
battle—the toughest one he ever fought—but 
it can be done and must be done. 

Yes; there are many below-knee amputecs 
who dance, skate, golf, ride horseback, and 
even ski, and it is difficult to detect their 
handicap. There are very few above-knee 
amputees who can do these things. There 
are those few—very few—who aspire to acro- 
batics and athletics and I certainly admire 
them and marvel at their achievements, 
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stunts, and antics. A great many of us am- 
putees are not acrobats and athletes, and do 
not aspire to those things as a hobby. Hon- 
estly and very sincerely and with a deep ap- 
preciation of the Government’s sincerity and 
the men who are engaged in that service, I 
firmly believe these amputees whom the Gov- 
ernment sponsors to go around over the 
country, demonstrating their acrobatic stunts 
are doing more harm than gocd. 

The average amputee watches these “stunt- 
ers” go through their stuff of running up- 
stairs, jumping off tables, jitterbugging, turn- 
ing flip-flops, running the 440, and they get 
big ideas. But when they can't do it, there 
is a terrific let-down. This thing of wear- 
ing artificial legs is not a jitterbug contest, 
a field meet, or a tumbling act. It goes much 
deeper than that. Let’s not forget that am- 
putation set our age up quite a bit and our 
quickest and easiest escape from that hell of 
readjustment is to attach ourselves to groups 
who do the things that are not too strenuous 
and adaptable, and are in keeping with our 
physical status. 

No; I am not one to give up just because 
I’m minus a leg and resign myself to my bed 
and wheelchair. I wholeheartedly like ac- 
tion—and get it—even at my age. And I am 
now looking forward to having an artificial 
leg that will permit me and serve me to dance 
again and play 18 holes of golf. I do not pro- 
pose to do any “jitterbugging,” neither will I 
object to a twosome or foursome “going 
through.” I will rest awhile in the shade 
while they do so, and be in keeping with my 
rather obsolete pumper. 

As sad and tragic as it is, it is because of 
you, World War II amputees, that I will 
have a decent leg and be able to do these 
things. Please believe me—oh God, yes— 
I would gladly stay in my chair and bed 
and be more than willing to die than to have 
you in our ranks, if that could have saved 
you from being one of us and from the 
hell. There is some good in all things, so, 
because of your pitiful and tragic and terri- 
ble sacrifice and your numbers we may all 
get a decent leg and the service that should 
go with it, and which the people want us to 
have. There is absolutely no excuse, ex- 
cusable, why we should not have them. 

There were not enough of us World War 
I amputees to justify sufficient capital to 
invest in the industry of prosthetics to de- 
velop a decent leg. My first one weighed 14 
pounds, complete with all the harness and 
shoe on. To get the thing on was equal to 
harnessing a pair of Missouri mules to mow 
timothy hay. The blisters, galls, and cal- 
luses were more numerous than both mules 
had. The one! wear now weighs 4%4 pounds, 
complete with shoe. It was made to my 
order and I paid forit. It is far from perfect, 
or as good as the industry should produce 
and would produce if the Government would 
pay the price. 

The Government’s policy is to place their 
orders with the lowest bidder. What kind of 
store teeth would you get if you let the 
job out for vids and accepted the lowest, 
regardless of quality? There is -no such 
thing as assembly-line mass production of 
properly made and fit artificial legs. No 
more so than teeth. We don’t look alike, 
stand alike, sit alike, walk alike, think alike, 
act alike, and desire alike, so, our legs just 
can’t be alike, and all these things are in- 
volved in the proper fitting of artificial legs. 

That is not intended as a critical complaint. 
Those in Government service who are en- 
trusted with the problem of supplying pros- 
thetics for disabled war veterans, believe they 
are being fair with all concerned by purchas- 
ing these things as cheaply as possible. It is 
public money and they recognize the trust 
involved. (Too damn bad that all Govern- 
ment servants are not as thoughtful.) The 
facts are—they are being very extravagant 
with public funds. A cheap, improperly fit 
leg is the poorest investment one could pos- 
sibly make in the matter of war amputees. 
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It is extremely uncomfortable; the patient 
cannot wear it successfully; it very often 
will cause disorder to his stump, which many 
times necessitates additional surgery; the 
mental processes are disrupted, which can 
cause multiple troubles; the patient goes 
back for endless adjustments and is eventu- 
ally a fit subject for any hospital and ter- 
ribly discouraged. 

A good leg, properly fit, and proper instruc- 
tions as to its use by someone who under- 
stands the amputee’s problems and knows 
how to handle them, and he will ne a “‘satis- 
fied customer”; thrilled with his new discov- 
ery; encouraged and eager to face the world, 
with faith and hope in tbe future, and will 
become a useful citizen instead of a hospital 
case. 

The finest thing that could happen to us 
amputees would be to have every adu!t per- 
son in this country see the legs we wear; how 
they fit, and the method and “gear” to keep 
them in place; some of the blisters, sores, 
calluses and bunions on our stumps, hips, 
bellies, and shoulders. And visit the places 
where they are made and fit. I know you 
would be shocked. I know I was upon my 
first visit, and I never escape it each time I 
go back. 

I go in a shoe store, which is most gen- 
erally on the best business street in town. 
The shop is clean, modern, air cooled or 
conditioned; carpeted floors, comfortable 
seats and a well-dressed, well-trained man to 
fit me and sell me. 

The average artificial limb store is most 
generally off on some relegated street, along- 
side the second-hand stores; the first thing 
that greets your eye and the only means of 
finding the place is two or three legs, a 
hand or two, some rupture trusses, pelvic 
belts, and crutches—all covered with dust— 
in a window that has not been washed for 
months. You push a door that the paint has 
about all peeled off and a bell rings to let 
the management know he has a customer. 
You go back through a hallway and the floor 
is bare and worn and creaks from your light 
weight—there is a lone 40-watt light on a 
drop cord from a very high ceiling. 

Now you have reached the shop and fitting 
room. The fitting room is equipped with a 
bench, one small table, with a few magazines 
on it, generally two long pieces of pipe— 
second-hand—erected about waist high and 
30 inches apart, used to hold on to when 
trying out a new leg. You undress with no 
place to hang your clothes, and take your 
place on the bench alongside five or six other 
nude amputees. You ure stuck there, be- 
cause your leg is being worked on and you 
can’t gallop around much for 2 or 3 hours. 
There are piles of old discarded legs off in a 
corner; rows of new legs hanging on hooks 
for the paint to dry; a pot of glue on a gas 
heater to keep it hot so all the workers can 
emear their particular job; work benches, 
drills, saws, chisels, hammers, pliers, screw- 
drivers, shears; cords of willow blocks being 
seasoned for more legs; bolts of webbing, 
lacing, straps, and felt; boxes of nails, rivets, 
screws,’ buckles, and brads; whole hides cof 
leather. The scene and odor are not very 
uplifting. 

In case you should visit one of these places 
please don’t blame the owner and keeper. 
The price he gets for his merchandise and 
service—which the Government dictates— 
does not allow him to be uptown on the good 
business street, with a decent shop and good 
service, which he would be pleased to give. 
There are very few men in this country who 
know the business of making and fitting arti- 
ficial legs. It is a tremendous important 
profession now. They shouid be extremely 
well paid for their knowledge. 

The United States Government is the only 
agency with sufficient orders and capital to 
make the industry and profession what it 
should be. If for nothing else, it would be 
a gocd sound investment of taxpayers’ money. 
And I know the American people want the 


war amputees to have the best prosthetics 
available; they want us to be as comfortable 
and happy as is possible under the circum- 
stances. 

Mrs. EDITH NOURSE RoGers’ (Republican of 
Massachusetts) bill, H. R. 6304, designed to 
furnish transportation for amputees and 
paralegics, is a marvelous gesture and, if en- 
acted into law, would be a tremendous help 
and boost to war amputees. The next 2 
years will be the toughest ones for this new 
crop of war amputees. Anything that can be 
done to help them over this exceedingly 
rough spot, will pay wonderful and noble 
dividends in the end. An automobile is al- 
most indispensable to us Americans, to an 
amputee it would be a gift from heaven and 
an unexcelled aid to assist him across these 
two devilish rough years. The boost in 
morale would be tremendous and the effects 
would be reflected in his physical status and 
which would keep him out of a hospital, and 
that is what the Congress and the people 
want, most assuredly the amputee wants 
to stay out. - 

We are extremely proud of the country we 
fought for and we are equally proud of our 
Congress and the people who have made it 
great, and we love you for it and for your 
interest and concern about us. We wili al- 
ways rest assured that you will be gracious, 
kind, and helpful to those who are handi- 
capped because of their willingness to fight 
for you and keep you free. Thank you. 


[From the Washington Star of July 18, 1946] 
Cars FOR AMPUTEES 


There are many proposals being made these 
days in behalf of additional aid to war vet- 
erans, but few, if any, have the appeal of 
Representative EprTH Nourse ROoGE"s’ bill to 
provide amputees with automobiles at Gov- 
ernment expense. That this is not just an- 
other bonus proposition in disguise is plain 
from a reading of the testimony which pro- 
ponents of the measure gave before the 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. The Rogers bill is described 
by its sponsor and by many of its supporters 
among the ranks of disabled veterans as a 
proposal to extend the existing prosthetic 
program so as to supply legless or paralyzed 
conibat veterans not only with artificial limbs 
and wheelchairs, but with means of auto- 
motive locomotion as well. 

The amputees who testified in favor of the 
bill made out a most persuasive case. They 
pointed out that their rehabilitation would 
be greatly accelerated if they were provided 
with cars to offset their impaired mobility. 
They are severely handicapped when it comes 
to using streetcars, buses, and other public 
transportation facilities. 

Under the bill, the Government would al- 
low each veteran afflicted with such war- 
incurred disabilities the sum of $1,500 for 
the specific purpose of buying a specially 
equipped motor vehicle. It is estimated that 
from 16,000 to 20,000 crippled veterans are 
involved. These battle-scarred men deserve 
the special consideration which the Rogers 
bill would afford them. This bill would 
avoid having any semblance of a bonus flavor 
if use of the allowance were restricted, by 
specific wording of the legislation, to pur- 
chase of automobiles by the limited group 
of amputees and paraplegics who can actu- 
ally make use of the cars. Thus narrowed, 
the measure would be strictly a prosthetics 
liberalization plan. As such, it deserves 
early and favorable consideration by Con- 
gress. 


{From the New York Sun of July 17, 1946] 


AMPUTEE’S “LEG’’ BUCKLES IN CAPITOL; GIVES 
ForcE TO REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS’ PLEA— 
Vet LOBBYING FOR AUTO BILL FALLS ON FLOOR 
IN HaLLWway—LocaL SoLon CONTINUES 
FIGHT 


WasHIncTon, D.C., July 17.—A kid in khaki 
crumpled in the Capitol corridor. His “leg” 
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buckle broke and dumped him in the marble 
hallway of Congress, where he had come 
with 50 other veterans from New England, 
New York, the South, and the West. 

They came here to lobby Members of Con- 
gress for automobiles at $1,500 each. They 
left this country for military service a few 
years ago. They are back. Before they left 
they were promised adequate reward for sery- 
ice to their country, Representative Eprry 
NoursE Rocers, Republican, of Lowell, saiq 

Today, as one of them said outside the 
House of Representatives, “These Congress- 
men say they are ‘all for us,’ so why don’t 
they do something about our bill.” 

They want a measure sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Rocers enacted to give them and 
20,000 other amputees and men who have 
lost the use of arms or legs a chance to resume 
nornial life—as near normal as a man who has 
lost an arm or leg, or two of them, can get. 
They need specially equipped autos. 

Representative RoGers repeatedly has de- 
manded on the floor that the House Veterans’ 
Committee of which she is a member take 
action to get the bill out. But it is stil) 
bottled up. The chairman is Representative 
RANKIN, Democrat of Mississippi. 

Republican leader JOSEPH W. Martin, Re- 
publican, North Attleboro, promised the 
crippled veterans he will press Republican 
Members of the committee to get the pro- 
posed legislation before Congress im- 
mediately. 

That buckle that broke on the “leg” of the 
young veteran and plopped him on the floor 
is the key to his walking ability now. “Gee,” 
he muttered, “I've heard of some guys having 
this happen to them on streetcars and in 
subways. It must be awful.” 

Representative Rocers tells all Congress- 
men the expense of a car for so few men can 
be economically accounted for. “Two such 
falls alone for one man cost the Government 
$3,718 in hospitalization fees as compared 
with $1,500 to give a chance to get around 
without the danger of crippling him further 
and having a lasting effect on his mental out- 
look for the rest of his life.” 

One of the veterans spent 16 months at 
Lovell Genera] Hospital, Ayer, Mass., and has 
been in Walter Reed Hospital here for 6 
months. He is Staff Sergeant Andrew J 
Martin who says he was the first “amputee 
case” at the hospital. He is full of praise for 
the medical men there. 


{From the New York Times of July 19, 1946] 


ARM POWERED BY AN ELECTRIC MOTOR REVEALED 
AS Boon TO WAR AMPUTEES— ARTIFICIAL LIMB 
Burtt aT I. B. M. LasoraTory ENABLES THE 
WEARER TO PERFORM Most FUNCTIONS OF 
NorMAL DaILy ROUTINE 

-(By Meyer Berger) 

An artificial arm worked by a tiny high- 
efficiency motor to give the wearer controlled 
use of the wrist, the forearm, the elbow and 
the fingers, including strong finger grip for 
most normal functions, was announced last 
night by Samuel Alderson, research physicist, 
of 45 Charles Street. 

Mr. Alderson developed the powered arm 
in the International Business Machines re- 
search laboratory at Endicott, N. Y., at the 
instigation of Thomas J. Watson, I. B. M 
heed. He got the assignment last October 
from Mr. Watson, who explained he was anx- 
ious to do something for the war wounded. 

The physicist’s first subject was a man now 
about 30 years old, whose left arm was cut 
off—all but one inch of it—20 years ago 
Demonstrated by this subject at a closed 
meeting of engineers and surgeons in San 
Francisco recently, it caused excited com- 
ment. Nothing like it had ever been seen 
before. 


POWER DEVICE INVISIBLE 

The subject with the 1-inch stump lifted 
the arm at the shoulder, bent his elbow, 
rotated the arm at the shoulder, rotated the 
forearm, bent the wrist, demonstrated finger 
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grip. The power device, hidden in the arm, 
was invisible. 

The power source—a number of tiny port- 
able storage batteries, each about the size of 
a match box—is hidden inside a hollow strap 
device that holds the arm in place. The total 
weight is negligible. 

The model demonstrated before the com- 
mittee on prosthetic devices at the National 
Research Council meeting in San Francisco 
weighed close to 4 pounds. Mr. Alderson is 
confident the weight can be materially 
reduced. 

The motor employed in the powered arm, 
Mr. Alderson explained, was developed for the 
Army during the war. Its efficiency for its 
size and extremelv low weight surpassed any- 
thing previously produced. 

Mr. Alderson did not alter this motor for 
the model demonstrated at San Francisco, 
but has certain changes in mind for further 
experiments which will reduce the weight. 


MADE OF DURALUMIN 


The arm demonstrated at San Francisco 
was made of duralumin. The ultimate model 
may be made, Mr. Alderson thinks, of mag- 
nesium and plastic, for further weight reduc- 
tion. 

It does away entirely with the hook now 
used by amputees to grasp objects. A close 
copy of the human hand, a cosmetic skin 
glove good for a moderate amount of wear, 
will probably be available in the final model 
about a year from now. Such gloves have 
been made and give the appearance of a nor- 
mal hand and fingers except on closest scru- 
tiny. Plastic may eventually give a hand and 
fingers equally undetectable, Mr. Alderson 
said, and will last longer. 

Mr. Alderson had worked on the project 
during the war with the knowledge and 
hearty approval of Surgeon General Kirk. 
When Mr. Watson heard about the project 
he invited the physicist to continue his ex- 
periments at Endicott and set aside funds 
for it, not with the idea of manufacture, but 
as a public service. 

Mr. Alderson, who had worked in the Uni- 
versity of California’s radiation laboratory, 
devoted himself exclusively to the powered 
arm project. 


CAN CARRY ON DAILY ROUTINE 


“In its present form—and it is far from 
perfection—,” he said, “it should enable a 
man who has lost one or both arms to carry 
on by himself in the daily routine of dressing, 
eating, handling objects of reasonable size 
and shape. 

“The fingers of the present model are 
strong enough to permit the wearer to lift 
up to 40 pounds dead weight—Ssay, a piece of 
luggage filled with contents of that weight. 

“They permit a man to work fairly freely 
with anything weighing up to five pounds. 
A man could handle some tools and could 
probably do light bench work. He could not 
go in for heavy labor with the device.” 

Broadly speaking, the physicist said, the 
arm is equipped with cables, hidden inside 
the arm, which act pretty much as human 
muscles do. The different functions—elbow 
bend, wrist motion, finger grip—are con- 
trolled by gears. The gears are thrown into 
position by shoulder movements. 

Mr. Alderson said that his first subject 
seemed to get the hang of gear control within 
the first 2 hours, and that he rapidly became 
more adept each day. 

“A man,” he said, “could probably have 
complete control of the device in a matter 
of weeks. It should then come to him as 
automatically, say, as running an automobile 
comes to the average driver. He could do it 
Without thinking of each movement.” 

Mr. Alderson thinks that a man should be 
able to drive a car with the new device, but 
that he will probably never be able to use it 
efficiently for heavy farm duty or for any 
form of manual labor, 


IMPORTANT IN REHABILITATION 


“It should be easy-for a man, once he 
learns the use of it, the” physicist said, “to 


do light bench work, or for any variety of . 


light jobs. It should be an important factor 
in veteran rehabilitation. That was our goal 
from the start.” 

He said the arm would never give the 
wearer the sensitivity of human fingers, but 
the longer he uses it the more adept he will 
become. 

“We shall have to do a lot more work,” Mr. 
Alderson said, “before we determine its limits 
and its ultimate use range. I have not con- 
sidered its possible application to amputated 
legs, but it has possibilities there, particu- 
larly in paralysis cases.” 

Mr. Alderson had not intended to make 
the development of the powered arm gen- 
erally public until he had done much more 
work on it, but word of it leaked out during 
a debate in the House in Washington yester- 

ay. 

Representative EpirH Nourse Rocers told 
about the arm during a debate on atomic 
energy. She disclosed, and Mr. Alderson 
agreed, that the appliance may be in general 
production in about 1 year. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Alderson will develop it in experiments at 
various Army hospitals. 

He said, “It will be, in the end, a wedding 
of medicine and engineering. Its greatest 
benefit will be in vocational rehabilitation.” 
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HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, immedi- 
ately upon the expiration of rent con- 
trol under the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Arthur W. Binns, president 
of the National Home and Property Own- 
ers’ Foundation, indulged in a national 
appeal for the establishment of local 
fair-rent committees in cities through- 
out the United States, the purpose of 
which would be to seek fair and equi- 
table adjustments of the rent situation 
following the lifting of rent control. His 
appeal has met with an especially fa- 
vorable reaction in my State of Alabama, 
on which I am sure Mr. Roy R. Cox, the 
Alabama State director of this organiza- 
tion, is to be particularly congratulated. 
In doing so, however, I wish to also con- 
gratulate Mr. Binns. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a list of the cities and towns 
which have established these fair-rent 
committees. I call attention to the fact 
that 67 of the total number of 105 are in 
Alabama: 

CITIES IN WHICH FAIR-RENT COMMITTEES HAVE 
BEEN ESTABLISHED 

Alabama: Albertville, Altoona, Anniston, 
Ashford, Athens, Bay Minette, Birmingham, 
Brookside, Brundige, Camden, Cardiff, Cen- 
terville, Clayton, Collinsville, Columbiana, 
Cottonwood, Decatur, Dothan, Eufaula, 
Fayette, Florence, Foley, Flomaton, Florala, 
Fort Payne, Frisco City, Gadsden, Georgiana, 
Goshen, Greensboro, Greenville, Huckleburg, 
Haleyville, Hamilton, Hobson City, Hokes 
Bluff, Jemison, Lafayette, Lanett, Leeds, Lin- 
den, Lipscomb, Midland City, Mobile, Moun- 
tain Brook, Montgomery, Moulton, Newton, 
Northport, Oakman, Oneonta, Opelika, Opp, 
Ozark, Parrish, Phenix City, Pinckard, 
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Roanoke, Sheffield, Tuscaloosa, Tuscumbia, 
Tuskegee, Winfield, Wilsonville, West Bloc- 
ton, Pollard, Vina. 

Arkansas: El Dorado. 


California: Long Beach, Glendale, Los 
Angeles. 

Delaware: Wilmington. 

Florida: Jacksonville, St. Petersburg, 


Tampa, Daytona Beach, 

Georgia: Savannah. 

Indiana: Indianapolis. 

Minnesota: Duluth. 

Montana: Billings. 

North Carolina: Winston-Salem, Greens- 
boro, High Point, Hickory, Salisbury, Ashe- 
ville. 

North Dakota: Minot. 

Ohio: Cleveland, Lima, Youngstown, Cin- 
cinnati, East Liverpool, Dayton, Warren, Can- 
ton, Painesville, Piqua. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, 
Chester. 

Washington: Yakima. 

Maryland: Hagerstown. 

Illinois: Peoria. 

West Virginia: Charles Town, Logan. 


Pittsburgh, 





Meat Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ROCKWELL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much said about the high- 
priced meat for sale in the markets that 
I desire to quote from an advertisement 
appearing in the Rocky Mountain News 
of Denver, Colo., July 16, 1946, 2 weeks 
after controls and ceilings were taken 
off meat. The fact is that meat in most 
of our cities is being sold today for less 
than it did during OPA, chiefly because 
it does not have to be purchased through 
the black market and the supply is 
greatly increased: 

Meat, the yardstick of protein foods, is 
back at Save-a-Nickel. 

Meat has the necessary proteins required in 
your daily diet. 

The treat of the week is the meat you eat, 
and at Save-a-Nickel you'll find the choicest 
cuts at prices quoted below—for quality and 
price go hand in hand at Save-a-Nickel. 


Cents rer 
pound 

pO ea 44 
NE. DOU MNO vcnstintancnsnoancens 44 
Pe ae 39 
Bt I oni inencitiies crccinialailnantiindiial 44 
ee rain einineicncgeenecnnicinaniditnaniasicinaiil 30 
EF FI ciecccmnnteniinsns 36 
EE Ee Se eiiiin triiantiecsdiemniinenamail 29 
ee na cicccennsin nasi 30 


SAVE-A-NICKEL. 





High Counsel by Mr. Green, President, 


American Federation of Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in contrast to the strange economic 
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philosophy of CIO Reuther, Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, puts his finger on a basic 
principle which, if followed by labor, is 
bound to reduce the threat of inflation. 
I am including herewith comments on 
Mr. Green’s article which appeared in 
Labor’s Monthly fEurvey as set forth in 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


In the current issue of Labor’s Monthly 
Survey, national organ of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, William Green makes a 
noteworthy front-page statement. 

The AFL president is concerned with the 
death of OPA. which he would like to see 
brought back to quick vigor. In the absence 
of OPA, however, Green urges the 7,000,000 
and more members of AFL unions to stabilize 
their wage dollars by helping to increase vol- 
ume of production which can wipe out scarci- 
ties and the danger of run-away inflation 

Accompanying Green’s message 1s a cartoon 
bearing the caption, “Bring prices down by 
producing the goods.” On one side of the 
picture is a store with bare shelves and a 
sign announcing higher prices for the non- 
existent goods; or the other side is the same 
store with its shelves overflowing with mer- 
chandise and a sign announcing lower prices. 

This column has taken many exceptions 
to Green's views on wages, labor legislation, 
taxes, and other matters of broad national 
import; but on this occasion the AFL presi- 
dent has done himself proud. His message 
is one by which the leaders and the rank 
and file of member unions can reap profit 
for themselves and their families. 

Every worker in manufacturing industry 
should be interested in the best possible real 
wage. The final basis of every wage scale is 
production per man per hour. Everything 
we have accomplished in this country by 
way of raising the individual’s living stand- 
ard has been done through increased produc- 
tivity per man-hour. All our economic and 
social advances have come about either as a 
result of increased effort per individual, 
technological advances or both. 

The rayon industry provides a handy and 
easily understandable example of where 
higher wages for the modern industrial 
worker come from. Between 1929 and 1941, 
rayon output per man-hour was increased 
about four times by steady technological ad- 
vances. This increased production enabled 
manufacturers to reduce their prices by 
about two-thirds in that period. The result 
was a sixfold gain in consumer use of the 
product, which in turn permitted the in- 
dustry to raise wages by approximately the 
amount of the price reduction—or about 
two-thirds. 

The system which produces such results 
is, the same system which enables us to com- 
pete with the totalitarian and socialistic 
economies now blossoming anew in all parts 
of the world. Experience teaches us that 
inflation comes from a combination of two 
forces—an increase in money and not enough 
goods to supply the demand created by the 
new money. We have produced money at 
such a rate in the last 12 years that even 
all-out preduction will not prevent some 
price increases. But it is nevertheless cer- 
tain that Mr. Green’s advice to AFL union- 
ists is 100-percent sound. The method he 
advocates is the only politically practical 
one which will insure that sellers can com- 
pete with each other on a price and quality 
basis. 

Green’s advice is in sharp contrast to the 
economic philosophy of the CIO, whose lead- 
ers still contend that rigid price control is 
the only road which affords any protection 
at all for the worker’s rent, clothing, and gro- 
cery dollars. 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
with regarc. to the loan to Great Britain. 

During the many months of delibera- 
tion on the so-called British loan, I 
sought to investigate into every phase of 
the arguments advanced by those who 
opposed the credit as well as by its pro- 
ponents. I voted for its passage in the 
firm conviction that, in the broad sense, 
it will be to the ultimate benefit of the 
Nation and the world. 

The British loan never was a political 
issue. The nonpartisan character of the 
vote attest to that point. Sixty-one Re- 
publicans joined 157 Democrats in ap- 
proving the $3,750,000,000 credit to our 
wartime ally and long-time friend 
against the 32 Democrats who opposed it 
along with 122 Republicans. 

Despite the vigorous objections voiced 
by factions which sought to obstruct its 
passage, I remain convinced that the 
British loan as approved by Congress 
and signed by the President is a sound 
investment in national prosperity and 
international good will. Century-old 
antagonisms between the Irish and the 
English and the more recent criticisms 
of the gross injustices of British policy 
in Palestine reflected itself in the atti- 
tude of many Americans toward the 
loan, and I think that it should be made 
perfectly clear that its passage must not 
be construed as approbation of Great 
Britain’s policies. — 

Americans, freedom-loving people 
throughout the world, condemn restric- 
tions on human rights and liberties. By 
the same token we support that which 
will inevitably expand freedom and 
promote understanding among all peo- 
ples for the common good of mankind. 
The British loan, or more properly line 
of credit, is just such a gesture. 

I would like to call your attention toa 
provocative editorial on the subject 
which appeared in the July 12 issue of 
the New York Times. The editorial, 
which answers those who ask what is 
there in it for us, summarizes the case 
for the loan as follows: 

The first thing in it for us is the liberation 
of world trade, which will stimulate all our 
exports and bring in the imports which also 
mean jobs for wage earners and comforts for 
consumers. A commercial struggle with 
Britain would surely follow rejection of the 
proposed credit. Britain would have no 
choice. She is practically stripped of gold 
and dollars. She would have to fight us in 
the world’s markets in order to survive. But 
if we extend this credit she will be able, and 
has promised, to drop all discriminations 
against American trade, including the ster- 
ling-dollar pool which is now a veritable 
Atlantic barrier between the two countries. 
Her prosperity and ours will be linked. In 
that union lies the reasonable expectation 
that interest and principle on the loan can 
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be paid during the 50-year period following 
1951. 


We cannot afford the luxury of self- 
ishness about a matter of such vital im- 
portance to our postwar economy. Fail- 
ure to pass the loan would have been a 
major catastrophe to the cause of inter- 
national cooperation so necessary to the 
preservation of global peace and eco- 
nomic security. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable tribute to 
principles of democracy in action that 
many of the Americans who, with good 
cause, might have opposed the granting 
of the credit, saw fit to urge its passage. 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York, the 
Zionist leader, with characteristic hu- 
manity declared his support of the loan 
despite the fact that the British Govern- 
ment recently denied him a visa to Pales- 
tine. In a letter to Representative 
Bloom, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Rabbi Wise declared: 

Whatever be the wrongdoing of the British 
Government in Palestine cannot alter my 
conviction that the British loan is impera- 
tively needed. I shall not permit my abun- 
dantly justified indignation against the 
Palestine Government and its lawless prac- 
tices to change the fact of my support, as an 
American, of the British loan. The issue 
should be decided solely on its merits. 

To defeat the loan would be to adopt a 
punitive attitude toward all the peoples of 
the British Commonwealth and be deeply 
hurtful to the American people as well as 
damaging to, if not destructive of financial 
stability the world over. 

1 condemn the conduct of the Palestine 
Government and the Colonial Office of Brit- 
ain. Nonetheless, I urge the granting of the 
British loan. 


We are at a crossroads in the destiny 
of the world. The credit we have ex- 
tended to the British is an expression of 
goodwill and a sound investment in in- 
ternational cooperation which will] not 
only help provide economic security for 
many of the world’s people but might 
well help to determine a durable peace 
during the crucial years ahead. 


Rescreening of Displaced Persons Under 


Care of UNRRA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 » 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters: 


Po.LisH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Chicago, I1l., July 11, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Because 6,000,000 
Americans of Polish descent are deeply con- 
cerned about a newly created Polish problem 
in the American and British zones of occu- 
pation as a result of rescreening of displaced 
persons under care of UNRRA, I have ad- 
dressed a letter to Hon. Fiorello LaGuardia, 
a@ copy of which is herewith attached. 
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Please give your kind consideration to the 
contents of the letter and grant the support 
the cause may merit in your opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President. 
JuLy 9, 1946. 

Hon. FrorELLO H. LAGUARDIA, 

Executive Director of UNRRA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: From a dispatch to the New York 
Times we learn with deep apprehension that 
Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan has issued in- 
struction regarding the rescreening of 714,- 
187 displaced persons now under the care of 
UNRRA. 

It is reported that nationals of the United 
Nations, except persecuted persons, who re- 
fuse to be repatriated will lose the support 
offered them at present by UNRRA. 

The report printed in the New York Times, 
July 1, states: “This final category would 
appear to cover more than 200,000 Poles, a 
majority of whom are Catholics.” Selected 
delegations are being sent to Poland, where 
they are being properly indoctrinated and in- 
timidated. After their return from Poland, 
they are set to exert another kind of propa- 
ganda on the displaced persons 

The new regulation violates not only pre- 
vious policies set forth by UNRRA but also 
violates every principle of morality and jus- 
tice. 

It is not necessary to repeat at this time 
that Poland was the first to fight, nor to 
enumerate the contributions made by the 
Poles in our common war against the enemies 
of democracy. * 

It is evident that the Polish problem in the 
American and British zones of occupation is 
being treated with surprising indifference. 
It seems to us that it is high time that a 
group of Americans of Polish descent be ap- 
pointed for a: thorough investigation and 
asked to report to UNRRA, to our Govern- 
ment, and to our people on the situation in 
which 250,000 Poles find themselves at pres- 
ent in Germany, exclusive of the Russian 
zone. 

A committee composed of American social 
workers, sociologists and experts, together 
with a group of Americans of Polish descent 
who command the Polish language and who 
are familiar with the psychological back- 
ground of the Poles and know the political 
ramifications now so acute in disturbing the 
picture, should be assisted by the authorities 
of UNRRA and by our Government through 
the military administration there, in gather- 
ing all available facts. A thorough unbiased 
report with an analysis of all factors in- 
volved, with eventual recommendations, 
would be of great importance and of assist- 
ance to you. 

The Polish American Congress will be 
pleased to submit further suggestions to- 
gether with a list of names of Americans of 
Polish descent who are best qualified to 
serve in such capacity. 

The fate of 250,000 destitute people con- 
stitutes a major problem. 

The Polish group merits special attention 
and understanding. Their fate must be com- 
pletely detached from present political cur- 
rents both Polish and international. It is a 
human interest problem that admits only one 
bias, namely, humanity and friendship, un- 
derstanding and a feeling of moral responsi- 
bility for their unhappy lot and their future. 

With this letter I simply desire to interest 
you in this matter hoping that you will give 
it further thought and consideration. 

I shall be at your service, at your call, to 
discuss with you this problem in detail, 
should you be inclined to act on our request. 

Respectfully yours, 
: CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish American Congress, Inc, 
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Reuther, the Economist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Wilbur J. Brons, writing in the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, has an inter- 
esting article regarding the economic 
philosophy of Walter P. Reuther, leader 
of the United Automobile Workers of 
America. In a recent speech at Cicero, 
Ill., Reuther announced some queer eco- 
nomic principles, which, if followed, are 
bound to create inflation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including herewith the article by Mr. 
Brons: 


The build-up Walter P. Reuther has 
received in recent years at the hands of lib- 
eral commentators and essayists has pro- 
duced the desired result. The president of 
the United Automobile Workers is now sell- 
ing himself in real earnest as the country’s 
one and only militant champion of the com- 
mon man. 

Reuther’s latest campaign was inaugurated 
by a Sunday speech to a mass meeting of 
CIO workers in Cicero, Ill. “Unless inflation 
is beaten,” said the speaker, “there will come 
a collapse and depression such as the world 
has never known, and it, in turn, will be fol- 
lowed by another war.” 

In sharp contrast to AFL’s William Green, 
who urges all workers to stabilize their wage 
dollars by increased production, Reuther’s 
prescription to beat inflation is compounded 
of an organized boycott and new strikes for 
still higher wages. To make matters worse, 
he tosses in a little rabble rousing about 
“billions in the pockets of speculators,” 
“high-priced Washington lobbyists,” and 
“revolution.” 

If we do have anything approximating a 
buyer's strike, it will not be because Reuther 
organized it. His Cicero speech may enable 
him tc claim some of the credit, but it will 
be an empty claim. In ordinary times it is 
possible to predict consumer reaction to 
prices with reasonable accuracy. But no such 
prediction is possible now. For a matter of 
4 years the consumer has had nothing to say 
about prices in controlled markets. If prices 
get out of line, it may well be that he will 
restrict his buying to some extent. 

Reuther cannot afford to call the attention 
of his followers in the UAW to the fact that 
the appearance of supplies since OPA went 
out of the window has forced prices in many 
instances considerably below the level of the 
so-called black market, which was in fact 
the real market for more than 10 months. 
Nor can Reuther afford to tell UAW workmen 
that they will kill any chance of keeping 
prices in line if they strike for higher wages 
in a vain attempt to outstrip short-term 
mark-ups in consumer goods and commodi- 
ties. 

The truth is that when prices are fixed by 
a Federal agency, the Government must also 
control production and consumption. In 
short, the Government is compelled to un- 
dertake all the functions formerly performed 
by free prices. Prices normally ration con- 
sumption, control output, and regulate the 
movement of goods in trade. How well the 
system works when permitted to do so is 
illustrated by the fact that since OPA’s de- 
mise, there has been no concerted rush of 
consumers to accumulate goods, such as 
there would have been had the public been 
afraid of exorbitant prices, 
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It is indeed unfortunate for organized labor 
that a man in Reuther’s position doesn’t use 
his influence to better advantage. There are 
two ways to beat inflation. One is for the 
Federal Government to cease deficit financing 
immediately, the other is for responsible 
union leaders to urge their members to pro- 
duce at the highest individual level consistent 
with health and conscience. If both meth- 
ods could be employed simultaneously, vic- 
tory would come more quickly. 

In his Cicero speech, Reuther did not men- 
tion either method. He is still the crackpot 
economist he proved himself to be when he 
sold a befuddled administration the idea that 
wages could rise without any effect whatso- 
ever upon either production or prices. 





Take Care of Everything by Lifting Price 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19. 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of the people in my district, whom 
I have the honor to represent, chiefly 
because of their rugged honesty, good 
sense, and unquestioned Americanism. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I in- 
clude the following sensible article writ- 
ten by Mrs. Ethel Thompson, who lives 
in my little home town of Galena, Mo., 
and which appeared in the Springfield, 
Mo., News-Leader on Sunday, July 14, 
1946: 


TAKE CARE OF EVERYTHING BY LIFTING PRICE 
CONTROL 
To the EpitTor: 

While our lawmakers are trying to de- 
cide what is what regarding OPA, perhaps 
I may blow off a little steam by writing to 
your page for readers. 

The big question on every side seems to be 
the one propounded a few nights ago by a 
certain radio network, “Are we headed for 
inflation?” It seems to me that question is 
so bound up in another question, “Are we 
going to retain OPA?” That one cannot be 
answered until the other is settled. 

If we, the American people, are once more 
allowed to enjoy the freedom which has been 
our proud heritage in the past, I do not be- 
lieve we are headed for any serious inflation. 
But if, on the other hand, we are again re- 
turned to the ironclad rule of the OPA, then 
I believe inflation will be permitted in some 
cases, while in other instances OPA will so 
hold down prices as to make it impossible for 
some industries to continue to operate, there- 
fore spelling disaster to the whole country if 
not the world. 

With the OPA in power, prices are fixed 
arbitrarily and this method cannot take 
everything into account so as to allow 
equitable prices to all. I am neither a dairy- 
man nor a farmer, but I cannot fail to see 
that a man cannot raise and maintain dairy 
cows on feed at present high prices (I refer 
to the prices in effect while we were still un- 
der OPA control) and sell his milk, cream, or 
other dairy products at the prices allowed 
without taking a loss. The same is also true 
of the man producing pork, beef, or other 
livestock for the market. 

Now, no one has the power to compel a 
man to continue operating at a loss so the 
only result, if price balances remain as they 
were when OPA went out, will be that less 
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and less dairy products will be available and 
less and less meat animals will be produced 
and brought to market. As this is written 
there is talk of exempting meat and dairy 
products from price controls. So far, so good, 
but what is true of the dairyman and the 
farmer is true of almost every line of en- 
deavor. There is an inequality of prices that 
discourages all industry. 

I am a housewife and my husband owns 
and operates a modern shoe repair shop. 
Under OPA his ceiling prices are set; he 
abides by them. But there are very few 
weeks go by without an increase in the price 
of supplies he has to buy, thereby reducing 
his profits. At the same time, while we were 
still under OPA, food prices were steadily ris- 
ing. I mention food for that has been 
about the only thing available and not too 
much of that. 

Under the pricing system as it has been 
the past few years, plus allocation of mate- 
rials plus the bottlenecks caused by strikes 
(which are brought about, I believe, largely 
by dissatisfaction of workers because of un- 
sound balance of supply and buying power), 
manufacture has been so discouraged that 
many really necessary items are impossible 
to obtain in this section and no doubt this 
is true of the entire country. 

I will give just two examples to prove my 
point. as these two affect us personally: My 
husband has for years worn one-piece light- 
weight knit underwear. He likes no other 
kind but now it is impossible for him to find 
anything as simple and as much of a neces- 
sity as that. The only other thing I shall 
mention is women’s stockings. I have a 
prominent scar on one leg and it is very em- 
barrassing for me to go without stockings. 
But I believe it has been at least a year since 
I have been able to buy anything here in my 
home town except coarse, heavy, cotton stock- 
ings which are too hot for this weather, to say 
nothing of the fact they are very unbeautiful. 

Now I do not ask for nylons but surely it 
should be possible to get some rayons by 
this time. 

Now, I firmly believe that if controls are 
lifted, or not reinstated (with the exception 
of rent where I believe there is real need of 
regulation until the housing situation be- 
comes better), free enterprise, which is our 
rightful heritage except in times of war when 
regimentation may be necessary, will take 
care of everything. I think prices wil rise 
somewhat when subsidies are removed per- 
manently but what difference does it make 
whether we, the general public, pay these 
higher prices directly or whether we pay 
for them eventually in these same subsi- 
dies? 

With freedom to be once more masters of 
their fate, production will go up and as soon 
as supplies are again ample, the old law of 
supply and demand will again begin to work 
and there will once more be an equality. No 
industry and no individual will do the best 
work or reach maximum production while 
hamstrung with so many regulations and 
restrictions. 

Again restore the freedom of the people 
in this land of the free and soon we will be 
on an even keel once more. 

ETHEL THOMPSON. 

GALENA, Mo. 


Cars for Amputees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 


wish to include herein an editorial which 

appeared in the Evening Star, Washing- 

ton, D. C., Thursday, July 18, 1946. 
CARS FOR AMPUTEES 

There are many proposals being made these 
days in behalf of additional aid to war vet- 
erans, but few, if any, have the appeal of 
Representative EpITH Nourse Rocers’ bill to 
provide amputees with automobiles at Gov- 
ernment expense. That this is not just an- 
other bonus proposition in disguise is plain 
from a reading of the testimony which pro- 
ponents of the measure gave before the 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. The Rogers bill is described by 
its sponsor and by many of its supporters 
among the ranks of disabled veterans as a 
proposal to extend the existing prosthetic 
program so as to supply legless or paralyzed 
combat veterans not only with artificial limbs 
and wheelchairs, but with means of auto- 
motive locomotion as well. 

The amputees who testified in favor of the 
bill made out a most persuasive case. They 
pointed out that their rehabilitation would 
be greatly accelerated if they were provided 
with cars to offset their impaired mobility. 
They are severely handicapped when it comes 
to using streetcars, busses, and other public 
transportation facilities. 

Under the bill, the Government would 
allow each veteran afflicted with such war- 
incurred disabilities the sum of $1,500 for 
the specific purpose of buying a specially 
equipped motor vehicle. It is estimated that 
from 16,000 to 20,000 crippled veterans are 
involved. These battle-scarred men deserve 
the special consideration which the Rogers 
bill would afford them. This bil] would avoid 
having any semblance of a bonus flavor if use 
of the allowance were restricted, by specific 
wording of the legislation, to purchase of au- 
tomobiles by the limited group of amputees 
and paraplegics who can actually make use 
of the cars. Thus narrowed, the measure 
would be strictly a prosthetics liberalization 
plan. As such, it deserves early and favorable 
consideration by Congress. 


Veterans Hard Hit by Scuttling of the 
OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the vet- 
erans in my district are being squeezed 
by the rapid rise in the cost of living. 
Student veterans attending our colleges 
and universities under the GI bill of 
rights are feeling the pinch brought 
about by the abolition of ceilings on the 
price of consumer goods. This is true 
not only of the veterans but also of those 
receiving a low fixed income. 

A real crisis confronts the veterans 
trying to continue in college and live on 
the income he receives from the Gov- 
ernment. A concise statement of the 
veteran’s position in this regard was re- 
cently contained in an article appearing 
in the University of Washington Daily 
of July 3. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues in Congress and of the country 
generally, in order to present clearly the 
position of the student and honorably 
discharged war veteran, I am inserting 
the article hereinbelow. It is as follows: 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
(By Jack Ryan) 

There are few groups in the United States 
that have a bigger stake in the outcome of 
the present CPA squabble than the veter. 
ans attending school under the GI bill of 
rights. 

If the life of price control is not extended. 
the ceiling on the cost of goods will be re- 
moved, but the ceiling on the subsistence 
payments to vets in school will stand at 
$65 and $90 a month. The vet hasn't the 
slightest chance of getting a raise in pay 
to meet the increased living costs and, with 
each hike in prices, the ex-GI’s standard of 
living will drop proportionately. 


ECONOMISTS OPTIMISTIC 


Economists who favor the elimination of 
the OPA cheerfully predict that such a move 
will be followed by a brief period of abnor- 
mally high prices, and then a gradual decline 
in the cost of living until it reaches a nor- 
mal level. Howe,er, it seems inconceivable 
that this period of inflation could be of 
shorter duration than 6 months, and that is 
ample time for a veteran to lose jus* about 
everything he possesses. 

The laborer can go on strike for more 
money, the office worker can go to the boss 
and point out the increased living costs and 
get a raise and the merchant can raise his 
prices, but Mr. Vet is going to have to 
struggle along on his regular subsistence al- 
lowance. If the prices rise 25 percent as has 
been predicted, the ex-GI is going to have to 
dip into his slendur savings: to live. 


VETS SQUEEZED OUT 


The posftion in which the average veteran 
finds himself at present is far from envi- 
able. He has invested from 3 to 5 years of 
his life in the defense of his country, but 
the public is showing an increasing tendency 
to minimize his sacrifices and pay scant at- 
tention to his problems. 

The serviceman returned from the war to 
find the good jobs, living accommodations, 
automobiles, and other desired commodities 
in th: firm possession of people who stayed 
behind. The vet has to tramp the streets for 
weeks to find even an excuse for a place to 
live. If he wants a car he has to deal with 
merchants who think nothing of accepting a 
sum cf money that represents about a year’s 
savings for a GI in exchange for an old hack 
that will hardly stagger off the lot. 

If he goes to work he must accept a junior 
position at the bottom of the ladder despite 
his age, and take orders from men and women 
who worked up to executive positions by 
taking advantage of opportunities that ex- 
isted while servicemen were away. 

About all the average veteran has is the 
few war bonds he managed to put away while 
overseas, and a short period of inflation will 
wipe them out. A great increase in the cost 
of living will work hardships on everyone, 
but it will be the vet, whose income is frozen 
at $65 or $90 a month, and whose total as- 
sets are a few dollars in the bank, who wil! 
be left with a firm grip on the proverbial bag 

An ex-GI doesn’t have to be particularly 
observant to sense the change that is taking 
place in the attitude of the general public 
toward the veteran. The civilians seem to 
retard the vet as some sort of a vengeful piper 
who has finished his tune and is now seek- 
ing exorbitant retribution. 

The prevalent feeling is that the GI bill 
and $300 mustering-out pay provide the ex- 
serviceman with.anore than enough aid to 
get himself reoriented in civilian life. They 
forget that lack of educational and train- 
ing facilities, the shortage of building ma- 
terials and homes, and the grestly increased 
prices have rendered the provisions of the 
GI bill almost worthless. 

The people who stayed home during the 
war have won an advantage over the veteran 
that cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents. The vet has his battle ribbons 
and discharge certificate, but the man who 
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stayed behind has the things that count 
right now. 

“He has won seniority and rapid advance- 

ment on his job. He is established in his 
community, has~a family, a home, and a 
fairly predictable future. The average vet- 
eran has none of these things, and under 
present conditions, they are completely be- 
yond his reach. 
" It is becoming evident that the public is 
rapidly foregtting the sacrifices of the men 
who served in the armed forces, and the 
ex-GI has only his own veterans’ organiza- 
tions to depend on in the battle to overcome 
the great disadvantage brought about by his 
absence from civilian life. 


long 
i100 





Our Armies of Occupation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, nothing is 
more unfair or reprehensible than for a 
commentator, a columnist, or a reporter 
to lift a paragraph or a few sentences out 
of the body of any person’s speech, and 
to quote only enough to leave a wrong 
impression with listeners or readers far 
removed, who have not had a chance to 
read the speech in its entirety. 

On June 25, 1946, on the floor of this 
Iiouse, I made a speech against the 
drafting of 18- and 19-year-old boys. 

Most of the press and radio carried 
what was printed in the Stars and 
Stripes: 

The present Army is made up of three 
groups—18-year-old youngsters who are un- 
disciplined, inexperienced, and susceptible; 
rascals and riffraff, who have reenlisted to 
rape, plunder, and loot; and brass hats who 
are living the Nfe of Riley. 


Were I a soldier anywhere and read 
this statement I certainly would bitterly 
resent it and would forever feel unkindly 
toward the man who uttered it—if that 
were all he said. 

I only wish that every person who read 
or heard that statement would read my 
entire speech in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD of June 25, 1946. 

In order to keep the record straight I 
wish to quote a few paragraphs of ex- 
actly what I did say On that occasion: 


To be sure teen-age boys are bold and dar- 
ing in combat but even in battle their 
casualties are terrific and certainly they are 
not well fitted for occupational purposes. I 
am glad in conference we eliminated 18-year- 
old boys—-but even 19-year-old boys do not 
make good policemen and are not capable of 
self-control under the conditions they must 
cope with in foreign countries. They are 
Susceptible to every temptation in a foreign 
land when removed from the influences of 
home, church, and school in their native 
land. It is had enough when older men with 
mature judgment are segregated and re- 
moved from the refining influences in a 
normal society. 

The amount of venereal diseases among 
our troops abroad is appalling and one natur- 
ally wonders what the future generation in 
our country wiil be. 

Any one of us who has visited foreign 
countries and who has talked to our friends, 





recently returned, read the letters from our 
men abroad, and the articles of editors re- 
cently returned, knows that today our army 
of occupation, especially in Europe, is a 
near joke. 

It is composed of three classes: 

First. Eighteeh- and  nineteen-year-old 
boys—young, untrained, undisciplined, and 
inexperienced. 

Second. Rascals and riffraff who have reen- 
listed to rape, plunder, and loot. 

Third. Brass hats who want to retain their 
rank and pay and who are living the life of 
Riley on the misery of conquered peoples. 


Mr. Speaker, all this I said, and I do 
not retract one single word, but I said 
more. 

Continuing my speech, I said: 

This is rather plain and unpleasant speech, 
but is too true. I will qualify the statement 
by the fact that there are some fine, clean, 
patriotic boys and officers abroad—and it is 
through them that I receive much of my 
information. 


Incidentally I might say that I had a 
brother and five nephews in this war who 
fought in Europe, Asia, and the South 
Atlantic, and certainly I would hate to 
class them in any one of the three groups 
I have mentioned. I had many other 
relatives in this conflict as I had in World 
War I when I was in the Infantry. 

On different occasions I have paid the 
highest compliments to our Army and 
Navy that fought and won the two great- 
est wars in history. I think it was the 
best Army and Navy on earth, but I re- 
peat, sir—that not all GI’s—but “that 
today our army of occupation, especially 
in Europe, is a near joke.” I have been 
greatly disturbed by the low morale 
among our troops abroad since VE- and 
VJ-day. It is only because of my interest 
in the welfare of our troops that I reluc- 
tantly uttered such plain and unvar- 
nished criticism. 

To corroborate what I said on June 25 
I wish to quote this Associated Press dis- 
patch of July 13 from Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of July 
18, 1946| 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT SUGGESTED TO CUT HIGH 
ARMY DISEASE RATE 


FRANKFuRT, July 13.—American Army offi- 
cers expressed the belief today that corporal 
punishment was the only way to stem a sharp 
rise in venereal disease among American 
troops in Europe, which the office of the 
theater’s chief surgeon said was “probably 
the highest in American military history.” 

The officers revealed unofficially that 
recommendations for severe punishment of 
soldiers who contract such disease had been 
sent to Washington, including confinement 
in stockades. 

“But,” they said, “it probably would take 
an act of Congress to impose corporal punish- 
ment, which now appears to be the only way 
to stop the increase.” 

The chief surgeon’s report said that the 
trend still was upward despite a disciplinary 
crack-down ordered 3 months ago by Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney, theater commander. 

On June 16 the average rate of infection 
in Europe was 21.6 percent over a year’s time. 
This was an increase of 5.3 over the figure 
announced April 25, when General McNarney 
ordered a strict return to garrison life. 

“But in some areas the figure is more than 
twice the average,” a medical officer said. 
He added that more than half the troops in 
some areas were infected in the course of a 
year, 
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The Army attributes the rising rate to the 
decreasing number of troops in relation to 
the number of promiscuous women; the 
youth and relative irresponsibility of troop 
replacements; the high disease rate among 
German civilians because of state-sponsored 
promiscuity under the Nazi regime, food 
shortages causing girls to trade themselves 
for chocolate bars, and the faulty but wide- 
spread faith of soldiers in penicillin as a 
cure for venereal diseases. 


Mr. Speaker, in spite of the stern 
measures taken by General McNarney, 
who succeeded General Eisenhower as 
supreme commander in chief of our 
American zone in Germany, the rapid 
increase in the number of men infected 
with venereal diseases has not been 
halted. Imagine—“more than half the 
troops in some areas were infected in 
the course of a year.” One of the chief 
causes for this staggering amount of dis- 
ease is “the youth and relative irrespon- 
sibility of troop replacements.” 

Mr. Speaker, on the same date, last 
Saturday, July 13, another AP dispatch 
from Yokohama carries the headline: 


EICHELBERGER CRACKS DOWN ON ARMY CRIMES 
IN JAPAN 


YokouaMa, July 13 (AP)—Lt. Gen. Robert 
L. Eichelberger, Eighth Army commander, 
cracked down on American soldiers who mis- 
treat Japanese civilians today and threatened 
severe measures to halt serious crimes. 

In a strong letter circulated last month 
and made public only today, Gen. Eichelber- 
ger said he meant to stop serious breaches of 
discipline. He pointed out that there were 
isolated “but very serious crimes to be reck- 
oned with, and added “bullying” action of 
soldiers toward the Japanese would not be 
tolerated. 

One American soldier already has been 
condemned to the gallows for crimes against 
the Japanese and several others face trial. 
Some others have received lighter sentences 
for minor crimes. 

The general said that “our courts are em- 
powered to mete out stiff penalties,” if the 
order circulated in his June 22 letter fails to 
curb crime in the Japanese islands. 


It would seem that the situation has 
become so bad that the following editorial 
appeared in last night’s Washington 
Evening Star, July 18: 

OUR TROOPS ABROAD 


Recent reports concerning the disgraceful 
behavior that seems to be all too prevalent 
among our occupational troops in Japan and 
Germany make it plain that the problem is 
not merely a matter of restoring traditional 
American military discipline and prestige; 
it is a question of averting a serious disrup- 
tion of our effort to restore peace and good 
order in a war-torn world. 

Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, commander 
of Allied ground forces in Japan, is authority 
for the assertion that hoodlumism and out- 
right criminality among our troops are “en- 
dangering the mission of the occupation.” 
Almost simultaneously with the publication 
of his month-old statement came news of 
a startling increase in the venereal disease 
rate among American soldiers in Europe. 
Previously Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, theater 
commander, had warned his men against a 
trend toward public misconduct and law- 
lessness. 

It is significant that both Generals Eichel- 
berger and McNarney have attributed the 
disciplinary deterioration and its train of 
evils to the fact that the bulk of our occupa- 
tional forces is composed of youthful, green 
recruits. Too-rapid demobilization led to 
too-rapid processing of replacements. The 
men sent abroad to relieve combat veterans 
have, for the most part, lacked the long, 
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arduous—and profitable—training of the 
well-disciplined troops who fought and won 
the war. Moreover, they lack the esprit de 
corps of men fighting a common enemy. Too 
often, for reasons yet to be explained, the 
only enemy they have to fight is deadly idle- 
ness in a foreign land. Nothing is to be 
gained by temporizing further with these 
conditions, nor by attempting to cover them 
up. The public at home is entitled to know 
the whole sordid story, including some official 
explanation of the venereal disease increase 
in Germany which has brought it to the 
highest figure in our rcorded military history. 
An informed public will give wholehearted 
support to whatever stern measures may be 
deemed necessary to preserve the good name 
and good health of our soldiers abroad and to 
carry out with dignity and forcefulness our 
international commitments. 


Mr. Speaker, if what I said back on 
June 25, has contributed anything to the 
revelation of these unpleasant, sordid, 
and regrettable conditions, I feel that I 
have served not only my country but the 
Army, as well. 

It is only fair that the people who read 
the excerpts from the Army Times and 
the Stars and Stripes should know that 
I also said in the same speech on June 25: 

Remember that each one of our soldiers 
abroad is not only a representative of our 
Army but also an ambassador of our coun- 
try. Naturally, the people in Europe have 
only contempt for these young, and too 
many irresponsible lads, who do not possess 
the mature judgment to take care of them- 
selves or represent us abroad. We need 
older and more professionally trained men 
at decent salaries to do a good job. 


I also said in the same speech: 


There are brigands still loose in this world 
who can understand only the language of 
force. Last autumn I declared that we were 
demobilizing too many too fast. It was 
not popular then. 


But time I think has proved me right. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one who urged that 
we pass the increase pay bill before ex- 
tending the draft. It has been my con- 
viction all along that by increasing pay, 
improving living and working conditions, 
providing for promotion within the ranks, 
by eliminating unnecessary caste distinc- 
tions, and by insisting upon rigid disci- 
pline and instilling principles of patriot- 
ism we could raise a volunteer army— 
the largest, most efficient, and best 
trained which the world has ever 
known—certainly one large enough to 
mieet our needs and to provide an ade- 
quate national defense. 

A few days ago I asked General Ejisen- 
hower how the volunteer system was 
progressing since we voted the members 
of our armed forces an increase in pay 
and benefits. The general had his chief 
liaison officer between the War Depart- 
ment and the Capitol to compile the fig- 
ures, and below is a letter which I re- 
ceived from Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, D.C., July 15, 1946. 
Hon. DEwzy SHORT 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr SHorRT: While General Eisenhower 
was before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in connection with hearings on 
H. R. 6817, you asked him how the Army was 
coming along with its recruiting program. 


There was a marked upturn during the 
final week of June. The week-by-week fig- 
ures for June were as follows: 


SUNS 2-1, PRO cmc ~ 11,745 
June 8-14, inclusive................ - 12,319 
June 15-21, inclusive....-.-.-....... 13, 094 
June 22-30, inclusive._.............. 25, 336 


Although no figures are available for July, 
it is anticipated that there will be a falling 
off for the first week because of the holiday 
week end. 

With personal regara, believe me, 

Sincerely, 
WILTON B. PERSONS, 
Major General, GSC Chief, Legis- 
lative and Liaison Division. 


More than 62,000 men volunteered last 
month, which exceeded our highest ex- 
pectations and goes to prove that we still 
have patriots left in this country. 

May I remind the people who have 
written me letters that I do not have the 
time to answer each one personally but I 
hope these remarks of mine will explain 
my position as far a§ my feelings toward 
the men in our armed services, both of- 
ficers and enlisted men, are concerned. 

If the commentators and editors who 
lifted a few sentences out of the middle 
of my speech of June 25, had quoted me 
fully, you would know that I stated in 
that speech: 

No person in or out of this Chamber has 
higher admiration or deeper gratitude for the 
leaders of our armed forces who did such a 
marvelous job in winning the two wars from 
which we have triumphantly emerged than I. 
This goes for the Secretaries of War and Navy 
and their assistants. 

It is needless for me to remind you that 
on different occasions I have defended and 
praised the generals and admirals, but I 
know they are human, not at all infallible, 
and do not hesitate to differ with them. I 
want to maintain their respect as they have 
mine. hey fight wars; we determine policy. 


If for one moment the fathers and 
mothers at home think I exaggerated 
conditions abroad since total victory, 
they should read the article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of June 22, 1°46, or the 
front-page article by Robert W. Reed, 
who recently returned from an extensive 
tour of Europe, which appeared in the 
Kansas City Star of Sunday, June 9, 1946. 

I firmly believe that the Army and 
Navy are now doing their best to clean up 
a bad situation and I certainly hope that 
I will not have to read any more articles 
like the following one which appeared 
in Time magazine of July 22, 1946: 


SPARE THE ROD 


The Army’s “cream puff,” progressive school 
system of discipline, forced upon it by the 
more articulate of its citizen-soldiers of 
World War II, began to backfire in places 
where the world could hear. 

In Germany the Army sadly announced 
that the venereal-disease rate among occu- 
pation GI's had gone up to 261 cases per 
1,000 men per year. A few old-fashioned 
soldiers wished aloud that something could 
be done by way of punishment to make the 
soldiers behave. 

In Japan, Lt. Gen. Robert L. Ejichel- 
berger, a tough soldier when required, ap- 
pealed to his men to end drunkenness, ma- 
licious beating of Japanese, housebreaking, 
rape, and organized thievery. “Such goings 
on,” said Uncle Bob, “were endangering the 
mission of the occupation.” 

(Private Leo Christensen was under sen- 
tence of death for killing a Japanese boy with 
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a motorcycle, assaulting a married woman 
in her home, attacking another Japanese ) 


And I further hope that in the future 
when some editors write and some com- 
mentators talk they will fully, or at least 
fairly, quote a Member of Congress. 

When the policies and the practices of 
the Army are right, I shall praise them: 
when wrong I shall condemn them. Cer- 
tainly no Member of Congress has any 
more right to condemn al] members of 
our armed forces, than a member of our 
armed forces has the right to condemn 
all Members of Cor.gress. 





Keep Dairy Products Decontrolled 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the peopl who are most famil- 
iar with the ‘acts and circumstances 
connected with the production, sale, and 
distribution of dairy products almost 
unanimously oppose reimposing price 
controls on dairy protucts. Those best 
informed and in a position to know the 
correct answer, certainly are opposed to 
reimposing restrictions, and resulting 
regimentation, if price controls affecting 
dairy products are reestablished. Let us 
continue to pay as we go and not fool the 
people any longer by paying subsidies 
out of borrowed money, which simply 
means that we are asking future genera- 
tions to help pay our grocery bills. That 
is cowardly and deceptive. We should be 
willing to pay for our dairy products ap- 
proximately what the OPA said was a 
reasonable ceiling price on these prod- 
ucts plus the subsidies that were being 
paid by the Federal] Government out of 
money Uncle Sam is borrowing, and 
which will have to be repaid, with inter- 
est, by our children and our children’s 
children. Let us not mooch on posterity. 

Among those who are in a position to 
know, and have had experience to qualify 
them to speak authoritatively on the 
subject, Iam pleased to quote the follow- 
ing letter which I just received from a 
constituent of mine, clearly exposing the 
folly of the bureaucrats and the fallacy 
of their insistance upon a resurrection 
of the dead OPA and the reimposition of 
price controls, involving the payments of 
subsidies out of money that must be 
borrowed, and keep dairy products 
decontrolled: 

Goop Humor Ice Cream Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., July 15, 1946. 
The Honorable GrorGre B. SCHWABE, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ScHwaBE: OPA has been elimi- 
nated from the national scene, ceilings re- 
moved now for 15 days, and free and open 
market prices have been established which 
are diametrically opposed to OPA predictions. 

The Senate has voted to keep dairy prod- 
ucts exempt from OPA, if and when they 
reinstate OPA. We seriously and most sin- 
cerely ask that you, as Representative from 
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the State of Oklahoma vote to back up the 
Senate with regard to dairy products for 
the following sound and proven reasons: 

1. Milk, butter, cheese, evaporated milk, 
and other dairy products are selling at about 
June 30 OPA :eiling, plus subsidy, in some 
cases less. 

2. In more than 10 States the increase in 
milk prices to offset subsidies that producers 
were losing after July 1 were ordered or 
sanctioned by State authorities. 

3. dpinion in dairy circles is that markets 
will not go substantially higher than present 
market; in fact, the best opinion is that over 
the next year market prices will average 
lower than ceilings plus subsidies. 

4. Cash prices have now taken the place of 
subsidy money because the farmer could not 
be expected to take lower income since the 
executive department of the Government, 
by veto, interfered with necessary returns 
to producers. The elimination of subsidies 
is now an accomplished fact; to reinstate 
subsidy payments now instead of cash and 
to roll back the cash prices would be ex- 
tremely unsettling and discouraging to pro- 
ducers. 

5. Seven hundred and thirty million dol- 
lars a year dairy subsidy money is being 
saved taxpayers and production is being 
stimulated by the confidence created by pay- 
ment of cash prices instead of “courthouse” 
money. 

6. Black markets have been eliminated. 
Dairy products are getting back into legiti- 
mate channels where they will be available 
to all the people and the average cost to the 
consumer on manufactured dairy products 
is substantially less than it was under the 
black markets prevailing before June 30. 

7. Under the Constitution, Congress, not 
the executive department, should determine 
the wise course and surely should insist, veto 
or no veto, that black markets and the bu- 
reaucratic direction of what and how con- 
sumers May purchase are not the American 
way of life. 

Sincerely yours, 
Goop Humor Ice Cream Co. 
Harry B. Burt, President. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also in receipt of 
the following letter from Producers 
Dairy, Inc., of Muskogee, Okla., not a 
constituent of mine, but which clearly 
shows that we should keep dairy products 
decontrolled: 


Propucers Darry, INc., 
Muskogee, Okla., July 16, 1946. 
Representative Georce B. SCHWABE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Some of the reasons why we have 
urged you to continue to support the decon- 
trol of dairy products are as follows: 

In the Muskogee market, the price of milk 
was increased to the producer and consumer 
to cover the loss of subsidy and everything 
is going along nicely. 

We do not anticipate any further in- 
creases, 

Should dairy products be returned to con- 
trol, the farmer-producer would be discour- 
aged in his production of milk, and the pro- 
duction would surely take a drop. 

We cannot too strongly urge you to con- 
tinue support of decontrol, 

Respectfully, 
C. R. CoLuins, 
Manager, Producers Dairy. 


_ Many others engaged in the produc- 
tion, marketing, and distribution of dairy 
products have written me to the same 
effect. I do not believe that their argu- 
ments can be successfully refuted. It is 
apparent .o me tht if price controls are 
relmposed upon dairy products, it will 
be merely the result of arbitrary and 
capricious action on the part of the ad- 
ministration leaders, and will result in 
untold confusion, dissatisfaction, and 


hardship upon all who deal with dairy 
products. It is likely to react uufavor- 
ably, and is sure to have a tendency to 
destroy the confidence of the people in 
our Government and its administration. 





“Where’re You Going To Get The Money?” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following poem by Horace C. 
Carlisle: 


There's a statesman in the Congress 
That is worth his weight in gold, 
One who stands for sacred honor, 
And who can’t be bought or sold— 
Governments, he claims, like people, 
Must take in more than they spend— 
“Where’re you going to get the money?” 
Must be answered, in the end. 


On appropriation measures, 
Which to him appear unwise, 
He speaks out his opposition, 
As, repeatedly, he cries, 
“Where’re you going to get the money?” 
This he knows will have to be 
Borrowed, and will, if continued, 
Bankrupt this Land of the Free. 


With the Government indebted 
To the people more than they 
And their children and grandchildren 
Can pay taxes to repay, 
As she keeps on plunging deeper 
Down in debt, we hear him shout, 
“Where’re you going to get the money?” 
But they cannot drown him out. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 





An Interpretation of China’s Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorpD an article en- 
titled “An Interpretation of China’s 
Conflict,” written by Gunther Stein and 
published in the summer 1946 issue of 
the Yale Review. 

Mr. President, I find, according to an 
estimate from the Government Printing 
Office, that the article will take a little 
more space in the Recorp than the two 
printed pages allowed under the rule, 
and will cost $180. In spite of this, = ask 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN INTERPRETATION OF CHINA’S CONFLICT 
(By Gunther Stein) 

“Don’t try to judge the course of events in 

China by the acts of a few men in the fore- 
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ground of the political scene or by the 
squabbles, deals, and fights between our fac- 
tions,” a wise, liberal banker and scholar 
warned me when I first went to China a good 
many years ago. “Those figureheads are not 
China; nor are we bankers, businessmen, and 
intellectuals. All of us have less influence 
on developments than we make ourselves 
believe; and the plain people, in spite of 
their illiteracy, backwardness, and prejudice, 
have more than they may think. 

“If you want to know what its really hap- 
pening and to find out that things are neither 
as complicated nor as contradictory and mys- 
terious in China as they may seem, study the 
slowly changing lives and views of the peo- 
ple in the country, of peasants and landlords, 
merchants, soldiers, and officials. 

“And take the long view,” he added. 
“Don’t get confused by day-to-day events 
that are played up-in the press. Look for 
the underlying long-term logic of develop- 
ments. For we are on our tortuous way from 
age-old semifeudalism to a new form of 
society. You cannot measure the pace of 
this march by weeks and months, but you 
will see that we are moving on, even at times 
when we seem to be honvelessly stalled.” 

The warnings of the old Chinese banker, 
whom the Japanese killed a few years later 
in an attack on a passenger plane, are as 
valid now as they proved to be to me during 
my years in China. In 1932, I found the 
people of Manchuria helplessly yielding to 
the Japanese and the people of north and 
central China stunned by the continuation 
of the 5-year-old civil war between the Kuo- 
mintang and Communist camps, which 
seemed to frustrate all hope of stopping 
Japanese aggression and of pushing the fight 
for democratic reforms against feudalism in 
village and town. Yet even then I found a 
surprisingly strong and widespread popular 
will to resist the enemy and to overcome all 
handicaps to social reform and national 
unity. On each of my four journeys to Pei- 
ping, Shanghai, Nanking, and Canton during 
the following 5 years I found a steady growth 
of that will, in spite of the seeming deteriora- 
tion of an over-all picture that appeared to 
be dominated by the country’s civil war and 
the continued failure of the National Gov- 
ernment to resist further and further Japa- 
nese aggression. During F years of war I 
spent in beleaguered Chungking and various 
parts of Free China, on visits to the front 
lines and finally on a 5-month journey to 
the Communist-controlled areas, with the 
first party of correspondents the National 
Government permitted to go there after years 
of strict blockade, I witnessed the dramatic 
growth of that popular will to free and unify 
and democratize the country, its steady rise 
against the persistence of the blind, stub- 
born forces of feudalism which were crippling 
them in their threefold effort. 

The confusing changes the newspapers re- 
port do not really tell the whole story of 
what is going on in China during this cru- 
cial period. They speak hopefully one day 
of progress toward interparty agreements 
on national unity and democratic reform as 
though a final solution had been found to 
problems much deeper than the current par- 
tisan conflict, and gloomily the next day 
about broken promises, renewed fighting, and 
fresh dangers of open civil war, as though 
all hope for Chinese progress had been lost. 

Yet underneath that vexing surface of the 
Chinese struggle are issues to which the 
newspapers can refer only in passing: issues 
as simple as they are formidable, and possi- 
ble for anyone to comprehend who under- 
stands the historical experiences—different 
as these were from China’s in many ways— 
which western nations went through in 
their struggles to free themselves from the 
fetters of feudalism and lay the founda- 
tions for modern democracy. 

News about the present act in the Chinese 
renaissance drama and current comments 
deal mainly with the foreground of the vast 
stage. It is crowded with figures, groups, 
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and institutions whose actions must seem 
anachronistic since they are presented with 
ill-fitting modern western labels like “Presi- 
dent” and “opposition leader,” “Nationalist” 
and “Communist” Parties, “National Assem- 
bly” and “Constitution.” 

Behind that bewildering foreground are 
the real actors of whom we hear litile, the 
people of China, awakened to new political 
consciousness and activity: the masses of 
peasants who are neither so lethargic nor so 
powerless as might be thought; millions of 
Small landlords, merchants, and old- 
fashioned gentry, of local officials and army 
officers who have long been the real ruling 
class of China and react in various ways to 
the impending surrender of their birthrights 
to social progress; millions of common sol- 
diers of different political armies whose opin- 
ions have come to influence events a good 
deal; and a thin upper stream of generals, 
politicians, intellectuals, and businessmen 
who have become pawns rather than prin- 
cipals of the accelerating struggle that 
makes them loom too large in the eyes of 
the outside world. 

A broad analysis of present events in China 
must deal primarily with these main social 
groups rather than with the controversial 
figures in the foreground, in terms of reali- 
ties rather than in terms of right and 
wrong, if it is to clarify the basic trends 
that determine developments in China. It 
is certainly impossible for anyone to ob- 
serve all the shades of social circumstance 
and behavior of 450,000,000 people whose 
individualism is one of their main charac- 
teristics and who have had no opportunity 
to express their views by ballot. Yet dec- 
ades of ferment and revolution, followed by 
8 years of war with Japan which made the 
people of all strata go through extraordinary 
political experiences and impressed them 
more deeply than anything in the recent 
past, have forced more and more Chinese 
to take their stand on basic issues and to 
conform to either of the main types of atti- 
tude that have emerged. 

In one-half of the country, temporary 
Japanese rule put before them the choice 
between a new, invigorating nationalism and 
degrading collaboration with the enemy. In 
those same vast territories, behind and be- 
tween the Japanese lines, between eighty 
and a hundred million Chinese, according to 
my information, went through an equally 
new experience with their own typically 
Chinese Communists, who mobilized them in 
the name of a patriotic, progressive popular 
front for the liberation of their homes from 
the enemy and for the introduction in the 
liberated areas of a new economic and po- 
litical system that hinges on cooperation as 
the quickest and most effective departure 
from feudal stagnation and hopelessness. 
To their experience with Japanese rule and 
not infrequent Chinese collaborationism and 
with their dynamic, Communist-sponsored 
antithesis was added that of armed civil strife 
under the enemy’s eyes, that grim, twofold 
struggle between Chinese factions in which 
the new popular-front movement clashed, on 
the one hand, with conservative forces under 
the Kuomintang Government in Chungking 
and, on the other, with large collaborationist 
forces under Japanese-appointed puppets. 

In the othe: half of the country, in most 
of the Free China of the war period, the 
people came for the first time into close con- 
tact with the central government and its 
ruling Kuomintang (Natiapalist Party) when 
the authorities under Chiang Kai-shek, flee- 
ing from the Yangtze regions invaded vast 
provinces which they had previously been 
unable to wrest from the grip of local war- 
lord and gentry cliques. And the people in 
the rear, at first full of hope for a new deal, 
witnessed under the bombs of the enemy and 
in the grip of a steadily growing economic 
crisis the sad spectacle of constant haggling, 
compromise, and struggle between their new 
and old rulers and of increasing conflict be- 


tween the progressive and reactionary forces 
within the central govermment camp itself. 

The peasants have to be ranked first among 
the various social groups that were deeply 
affected by those varied and intense expe- 
riences. Almost everywhere in China, it ap- 
peared to me that the majority of the peas- 
ants, who constitute more than four-fifths 
of the total population, were better prepared 
for quick and intelligent reaction to the new 
circumstances than had been expected. 
Wherever I went in China during the war 
years, this was borne out by observations 
I gathered from resident foreign missionaries 
and physicians and from Chinese officials; but 
even more by the actions of the peasants. 
For, in spite of their age-old state of feudal 
bondage, backwardness, and illiteracy, they 
had long been making steady progress in 
their social consciousness, remembering their 
latent political strength which during every 
period of change in China’s long history had 
made them the real fountainhead of power. 

As always in historical situations that of- 
fered a positive challenge to them, a majority 
of the peasants in the north reacted favor- 
ably and with a spontaneous creative force 
that surprised many “Old China hands” to 
the stimulus of the Communist-sponsored 
popular-front movement. On this impres- 
sion I came to agree with other foreign corre- 
spondents such as those of the New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tribune; 
with such American pilots shot down over 
Communist-controlled areas who got ac- 
quainted with conditions on their long 
marches to the Kuomintang rear, as Lt. Curtis 
Bush; with Raymond P. Ludden and John S. 
Service, observers of the State Department, 
and with Col. David D. Barrett and Major 
Casberg, military members of the United 
States Army Observer Section. The people in 
that area seemed to identify themselves com- 
pletely with the guerrilla war against the 
Japanese and to make the fight their own. 
They participated enthusiastically in its ef- 
fort at a thorough reform of the social order 
which equally became in substance their own 
achievement. 

On the other hand, as always in histori- 
cal situations that challenged them in a 
negative way, the ire of large masses of peas- 
ants in the rear of Free China was aroused 
by the fumblings of the central govern- 
ment, its failure to curb the local forces of 
feudal suppression and the inefficiency and 
corruption of many of its recruiting and 
taxation agents that marked the first con- 
tact of the people of those sections with 
the Nationalist regime and its ruling party, 
the Kuomintang. A majority of the peas- 
ants, as was admitted to me by the liberal 
Dr. Sun Fo, expressed their growing dissat- 
isfaction with the local vested interests and 
the new contenders for power in the tradi- 
tional way, by passive resistance and stub- 
born failure to respond to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
moral exhortations for more obedience. But, 
as so often during past periods of especially 
hard-felt misrule, a good number of in- 
dividual villages and counties reacted in a 
more aggressive manner, refusing the pay- 
ment of rents to their landlords (usually 60 
or 70 percent of the tenants’ harvests); evad- 
ing and even openly refusing the payment of 
unjust taxes; sabotaging the recruiting ef- 
forts of a frequently corrupt local gentry 
on behalf of the National army; and in sev- 
eral cases even rising in armed riots against 
the injustices wich their loud complaints 
and the frequent promises of Chiang Kai- 
shek did nothing to remedy. 

In both political camps, postwar devel- 
opments strengthened the reactions of the 
peasants to their wartime experiences. Those 
in the Communist-controlled regions began 
to reap the first fruits of their new “coopera- 
tive” enterprise in agriculture and small- 
scale manufacture and of primitive yet ef- 
fective administrative reform under their 
so-called “New Democracy,” at a time when 
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the rising tides of inflation and administra. 
tive disintegration wrought havoc in what 
had been Free China and the areas the cen. 
tral government took over from the Japa- 
nese after their defeat. 

The peasants in the Kuomintang-domi- 
nated areas—and in Manchuria which haq 
been sealed off from China for 14 years— 
began to hear more than they had before 
about the agricultural and administrative 
reforms that had taken place to the north. 
The newly legalized Democratic League, a 
group of middle-of-the-road parties of in- 
tellectuals with old sympathies for the 
peasants, made use of what freedom of speech 
the National Government had to grant the 
people under General Marshall's pressure for 
democratic reforms and, together with non- 
party opposition groups, helped the peasants 
express their reform demands on Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime, explained to. them the 
half way promises he was induced to muke, 
and finally aided the peasants in - “pressing 
popular protests against the incessant delays 
in their fulfillment. 

The political stand of the peasantry can 
therefore be summarized as follows. In the 
Communist-controlled regions, the large ma- 
jority of the peasants seemed to me and 
other foreign observers somewhat better off 
than elsewhere, satisfied with the funda- 
mentals of the reforms that have been 
started, and hopeful of achieving their final 
goals of greater agricultural and handicraft 
productivity in a system that gives full 
scope to private property, and of further 
progress toward self-government. In the 
Kuomintang-controlled areas none of the 
peasants appeared to be satisfied with the 
existing systems of land tenure and admin- 
istration. A large part of them, continuing 
their sullen noncooperation with the gov- 
ernment, may still not be ready for political 
action, but the numbers of those who are 
getting politically articulate and active are 
continuously increasing and have in fact 
contributed largely to the increasing pressure 
for thorough-going reforms which are being 
brought to bear on Chiang Kai-shek. 

Second in importance in the social picture 
of China are the powerful old-style village 
and small-town gentry, numbering more 
than a million families. Many of them are 
at the sume time the unchallengeable land- 
lords and money lenders of their villages and 
towns, their only merchants who sell the 
farmers’ products and provide. their needs 
of city-made commodities et prices largely 
determined by themselves, their magis- 
trates and their dispensers of law and of 
Confucianist or Kuomintang-neo-Confucian- 
ist ideology. 

The same wartime experiences that af- 
fected the peasantry have had strong influ- 
ence on the attitudes of the lower gentry 
class in which sleepy, indifferent tradition- 
alists used to predominate while reckless 
usurers and oppressors were probably not 
much more prevalent than comparatively 
well-meaning men who realized both the 
inequity and the inefficiency of a stagnant 
feudal system but who have been too un- 
educated in modern wa). and too much 
dependent upon reactionaries in the leader- 
ship of their guilds and cliques and secret 
societies to formulate and advocate their 
vague reform ideas. 

It is probably one of the most important 
achievements of the Communist-sponsored 
New Democracy to have won over what seems 
to be a large percentage of the better as well 
as the indifferent types of gentry in the areas 
under their control. Their land-confiscation 
policies of the civil-war decade prior to 
the war with Japan were replaced by a gen- 
eral reduction of land rents to a flat 40 per- 
cent of the tenants’ crops. The resultant 
losses to the landlords were lessened and 
eventually overcompensated by considerable 
tax reductions in consequence of adminis- 
trative reforms, by the increase of agricul- 
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tural productivity, and by the encourage- 
ment of new profit-making enterprise of 
landlords in small-scale manufacture. The 
previous discrimination against any mem- 
pers of the gentry was ended by law and the 
new mutual confidence between the gentry, 
the peasants, and the Communists that 
arose Guring the war from their respective 
fighting records in a common guerrilla war 
against the Japanese led naturally to their 
collaboration in economic and political mat- 
ters. In this way, many small landlords, 
merchants, and money lenders, who had al- 
ways been fretting under the comparative 
poverty of their “privileged” existence in a 
stagnant feudal society, came to realize that 
the reforms sponsored by the Communists 
were to their own advantage and gave them 
new scope both for greater prosperity and 
for active participation in the self-govern- 
ment of their communities, and in their gen- 
eral progress. 

In Kuomintang-controlled China, by con- 
trast, the central government suffered one of 
its mos* noteworthy failures when its poli- 
cies drove a good part of corresponding gen- 
try groups into the arms of the growing po- 
litical opposition. Doubly bled by the old 
local interests and the new, national con- 
tenders for power who were both taking for 
granted the inn. te conservatism and loyalty 
of the small gentry, landlords, merchants, and 
money lenders suffered almost as much as the 
peasants from corruption and inefficiency on 
the upper levels of the administration. They 
were refused a voice in the affairs of political 
units above the village, town, or county and 
their political attitude came to conform 
more and more to that of the dejected and 
often hostile peasantry. They, too, began to 
realize the hopelessness of their situation and 
began to demand democratic reform from 
the bottom up, as in the North, reform 
wh ch would break the feudal stalemate of 
village and small-town society, stimulate new 
individual and cooperative enterprise and 
thus raise the productivity of farms and 
small-scale manfacture. The recent activi- 
ties of the Democratic League and its nu- 
merous nonparty sympathizers have done 
much to consolidate and articulate the op- 
position reform movement among the small 
gentry and gradually to spread it among the 
more enlightened and the most consciously 
anti-Kuomintang-inclined in the middle and 
upper gentry of various provinces. 

In Manchuria, where old semiautonomous, 
anti-Kuomintang tendencies and a good 
deal of wartime collaboration with the Jap- 
nese gave the gentry a somewhat dif- 
ferent political complexion, the national 
government can rely even less on the gentry 
than elsewhere. The Communists, on the 
other hand, would seem to have a fair chance 
of drawing part of the Manchurian gentry 
into the popular-front movement they are 
now promoting in those provinces. 

The millions of soldiers that are still 
swarming all over China have also become a 
greater factor on China’s political scene than 
they have ever been; this time not mainly 
s fighting forces but as citizens who have 
ad an unusual measure of political educa- 
ion and of experience during the war. 

The Communist-led troops and the major- 
ity of officers up to major are peasants who 
volunteered in the regular armies in the 
precess of helping them liberate their vil- 
lages from the Japanese. They are deeply in- 
doctrinated with the reform ideas of the 
new democracy, have taken an active part 
in putting them into effect, and regard them- 
selves as the pioneers of a new China in which 
the cooperative rather than an orthodox 
Communist system seems to them both pos- 
Sible and desirable, 

It was evidently that missionary zeal of the 
Communist-controlled rank and file (praised 
by some United States Army officers during 
their wartime observation work behind the 
Japanese lines) which promoted their un- 
usual military efficiency during recent battles 
and skirmishes with Kuomintang soldiers, 
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The Nationalist troops, however, seem, ac- 
cording to information I gathered, to be in a 
constant conflict between the obedience to 
their officers in which they have been trained 
and a marked aversion to fighting for a cause 
that means little if anything to most of them. 
They, too, are peasants, but they got into the 
army by way of a system of conscription so 
cruel, corrupt, and wasteful of human lives 
that Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Allied chief of staff, insisted for years 
on a drastic change. They are almost exclu- 
sively the sons of the poorest peasant fam- 
ilies, while the sons of the gentry, of Govern- 
ment officials, and the well-to-do and influ- 
ential in general, remained virtually exempt 
from conscription. 

From the time when the fresh recruits were 
marched to distant training camps, losing a 
large percentage of their comrades from star- 
vation and disease at the roadside, to the time 
when they languished for months or years in 
maladministered camps near the front lines, 
or when they were thrown into battle un- 
prepared, undernourished, and uncared for, 
the Kuomintang rank and file watched the 
cynical attitudes toward their fate on the 
part of superiors, who sold part of the sol- 
diers’ meager rations in the black markets, 
and often traded openly with the enemy— 
facts mentioned by Chiang Kai-shek in sev- 
eral speeches. They criticized bitterly among 
themselves the Government which failed to 
tax the well-to-do and to confiscate vast 
hoardings of food and cloth and medicines 
that might have provided them with their 
most elementary needs. The peasants they 
spoke to around their garrisons, on their 
marches, and along the front lines told the 
same stories of one-sided taxation of the 
helpless poor and of the helplessness and 
corruption of a fumbling administration. 

It was on account of all this that the 
propaganda of the Communists against civil 
war and for nation-wide social reform fell on 
fertile soil wherever Nationalist soldiers, be- 
fore and after the defeat of Japan, met Com- 
munist-led units in combat. Many of them 
went over, following the poignant slogan, 
“Chinese must not fight Chinese.” Those 
among the younger officers who, after bitter 
experiences, were in sympathy with their 
troops or who found it impossible to resist 
their demands, often led them in surrender. 
There was even a case, a few months ago, 
admitted by Chungking, in which two entire 
armies in North China, led by some of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s best and most trusted generals 
who favored a popular front for national 
unity and democratic progress, joined the 
Communists in full force, reformed their 
troops along the “neo-democratic” line of 
their former adversaries, and became active 
on the Communist side in spreading its prop- 
aganda among Nationalist units against the 
prolongation of civil strife. 

The morale of Chiang Kai-shek’s armies, 
which always suffered from lack of effective 
political education, has thus been deteriorat- 
ing further since the defeat of Japan. Ac- 
cording to information I have received from 
returning observers, there have been recent 
instances in Manchuria and elsewhere in 
which even crack Nationalist units, Amer- 
ican-trained and American-equipped and 
especially well fed, could not be used against 
the Communists because large parts of the 
rank and file and some of the younger of- 
ficers were unwilling to fight their com- 
patriots whose reformist efforts for the peas- 
antry they have come to envy. 

This factor, even more than the growing 
civilian opposition to the right-wing regime 
of the Kuomintang, contributed largely to 
the promises Chiang Kai-shek has recently 
made for freedom of speech, democratic re- 
form and cooperation with the Communist 
Party, the Democratic League and the non- 
party opposition in the interparty negotia- 
tions in which General Marshall acted as 
mediator. 

Considerable changes of political attitude 
have also taken place in the upper strata of 
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Chinese society. Here, too, experiences dur- 
ing and after the war have caused a gradual 
shrinkage of that drifting, indifferent ma- 
jority which had long been as characteristic 
of them as it used to be of the lower strata. 
But the activation of political attitudes on 
the upper levels of the social scale seems to 
be to a smaller extent in the direction of 
liberalism and reform. In the main, it takes 
the contrary course of preparing for a desper- 
ate defense of threatened vested interests 
against the rising tide of radical reform de- 
mands and of sabotaging the kalfway con- 
cessions Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has 
been forced to make to the opposition. 

It is a heterogeneous camp which the right- 
wing elements of Chiang Kai-shek's rarty, 
government, and army are trying to bring to- 
gether in a supreme effort at staving off the 
imminent changes in China's social and po- 
litical structure and go promote the armed 
fight against the Communists, without whose 
armed forces and territorial holdings the 
vast opposition camp all over the country 
wou'ld lose much of its aggressive power 

The nation-wide organizations that are try- 
ing to mobilize and consolidate the varicus 
groups of resistance against reform and inter- 
party cooperation are in themselves a strange 
alliance. One of these groups is the trinity 
of separate but recently more closely coop- 
erating secret police organizations of the 
Kuomintang government, army, and party 
headquarters reinforced by the Fascist Blue 
Shirts and The Three People’s Principles 
Youth Corps. They are more or less built 
up along the lines of twentieth-century to- 
talitarianism, having had the benefit of Ger- 
man advisers, and are omnipresent in towns 
and cities, in the armies and administrations, 
in the schools and universities, in newspaper 
and other larger business enterprises. The 
other group consists of the loosely connected 
secret societies, atavistic survivals of ancient 
China, which have their well-disguised, pow- 
erful members among the traditional mer- 
chants’ guilds and gentry associations in 
small towns and villages, among the bandits 
along the highways, the pirates along the 
coast, the big-time gangsters of the large 
cities, the officials of local and provincial ad- 
ministrations—and even among the surviv- 
ing groups of former “puppet” collaboration- 
ists which are part of the large and danger- 
ous Japanese underground in China. 

Both groups embrace sincere yet backward- 
looking idealists who are, like their prede- 
cessors in earlier periods of Chinese history, 
animated by a deep hatred of change, of 
everything that is directed against feudal 
Chinese traditions, and of any kind of foreign 
influence; frightened officeholders whom na- 
tion-wide reforms might sweep away, to- 
gether with the totalitarian and feudal in- 
stitutions to which they owe their positions; 
political opportunists, mercenaries and out- 
right criminal elements, like the flourishing 
gangsters of Shanghai whose mighty under- 
world organizations, before the war, enabied 
their notorious leaders to amass wealth, wield 
great political influence and even acquire the 
prestige of high positions in society. 

The political forces which those secret or- 
ganizations are now trying to weld together, 
with some apparent success, are the most 
conservative and least enlightened elements 
of all strata above the peasantry. Among 
them are the village and small-town gentry 
and the comparatively few large landowners 
with their powerful connections in the party, 
army, and government organizations of the 
Kuomintang: and those of the surviving 
war-lord cliques with their semiautonomous 
provincial armies, who may now be less 
afraid of the National Government—their 
rival of the last two decades—than they are 
of the popular opposition that has grown 
up both against the war lords and the gov- 
ernment. 

The struggle for allies seems to be furthest 
from a decision in the thin stratum of “big 
business” where the modern bankers, indus- 
trialists, and traders of the large cities—men 
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who are by no means devoid of social con- 
sciousness or of the realization that China 
must be lifted out of her age-old rut—are 
once more faced with a difficult choice, as 
they were during the days when the na- 
tional revolution was at its height in 1927. 
In that fateful year, which marked the he- 
ginning of the civil war, the armed forces of 
a new China, standing at the gates of 
Shanghai, were about to split into two camps; 
the reform elements under Communist guid- 
ance, much too radical for the large business 
interests to befriend, and the conservative 
elements under the leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek, too feudal in their thinking and 
too authoritarian in their approach to the 
problem of rejuvenating China to be the 
ideal collaborators of modern business. 

In 1927 the business interests chose Chi- 
ang Kai-shek and thus made him the ruler 
of a large part of China. Today many of 
them still seem undecided where to throw 
their support in case the compromise solu- 
tion they favor cannot be brought about. 
Circumstances have changed. The left wing 
is much less radical than it was in 1927, 
and its popular front policies have had sur- 
prising success in fostering basic agricul- 
tural and handicraft production; a factor 
which would seem to promise well for the 
development of modern industry and trade 
after their sufferings in the past from the 
hopeless stagnation at the grassroots of Chi- 
nese economy. The performance of the 
right-wing Kuomintang government, on the 
other hand, has been almost as disappoint- 
ing to big business as it was to the people; 
and Chiang Kai-shek’s tendency towards 
state control of key industries, transporta- 
tion, and shipping is now even more pro- 
nounced than it was before the war, if one 
may judge from his book, China’s Destiny. 

But modern big business, today, is in a 
weaker position than it ever was in its short 

history, on account of Japanese depreda- 
tions in the big cities. It is in need of large 
loans and much government help. The pres- 
ent regime of Chiang Kai-shek would be 
willing to help without demanding that the 
notoriously low level of prewar industrial 
wages be raised and manifold measures of 
social security be introduced, if necessary at 
the expense of profits, while a popular front 
government such as the Communist Party, 
the Democratic League, and the reformist 
nonparty elements propose to set up to- 
gether with Kuomintang liberals, would no 
doubt make any assistance to big business 
conditional on the fulfilment of such de- 
mands. 

In intellectual circles, the rising popular 
opposition to the right-wing Kuomintang 
regime and the increasing defensive activi- 
ties of the vested interests are acting like 
magnets on all these who had not previous- 
ly taken a firm stand in one camp or another. 
But, like the men of big business, many in- 
tellectuals find the choice difficult. On the 
one side, they would have to put up with the 
rigidly traditional stand of the Right which 
clings to retrogressive Confucianism, has 
made Chiang Kai-shek’s ultra-conservative 
and antiwestern China’s Destiny its bible, 
and remains inclined to a regimentation of 
thought toward which even traditional Chi- 
nese scholars have long felt strong aversion. 
On the other side, they see the predomi- 
nantly antifeudal orientation of the Com- 
munist and democratic left express itself in 
a growing antagonism toward everything 
that Confucianist and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
neo-Confucianist precepts stand for in the 
life of the state and the family, in educa- 
tion, literature, and art. That is, they fear 
reforms so thorough and so identified in 
their- minds with “western” thought that 
many superficially modern Chinese intellec- 
tuals hesitate to give them support. 

It is, indeed, difficult for most Chinese, as it 
is for outsiders who are aware of the massive 
forces at work in China today, to believe in 
the easy way out of a compromise solution 


to the elementary issues that are at stake. 
The two sides in the present conflict, which 
far transcends the comparatively narrow con- 
fines of the Kuomintang and Communist 
camps and the pronouncements on policy of 
their respective leaders, cannot possibly be 
expected to live and work peacefully side by 
side in such a way as do the Democrats and 
Republicans in the United States. Their 
ideas are mutually exclusive, and neither ean 
be adapted to the other by quick compromise, 
although both may further modify them- 
selves in some degree, as they have been 
modifying themselves continuously since 
they began to oppose one another under dif- 
ferent labels almost a hundred years ago. 
The fight will go on until one side has won, 
and there is no doubt that the forces of the 
distant past will eventually suffer defeat, as 
they have done in every country of the west. 

This does not mean that open civil war is 
inevitable, that Chinese and American efforts 
at perpetuating the armistice General Mar- 
shall achieved early this year are useless, or 
that the opposition’s belief in the possibility 
of creating a coalition government from the 
various party and nonparty groups needs no 
American help because it is utopian. On the 
contrary, China as a nation and the world 
as a whole have every reason to try to pre- 
vent prolonged civil war with its possible 
international complications, to try to halt re- 
newed fighting whenever and wherever it 
occurs, and to try to remove the ground on 
which the conflict must eventually be fought 
out to its final decision as far as possible 
from the battlefield. 

Foreign intervention, however, on one side 
or the other, instead of bringing about a 
quicker and less plainful solution, would 
only complicate the conflict, drag it out, dis- 
tort the issues, and make the final decision 
different from what the people of China want 
it to be—a Chinese decision. But we must 
not forget when we look at China and try to 
determine our own decisions on policy toward 
China, which must affect the course of the 
conflict in one way or another, that it was 
victory in their own struggles with a feudal 
past which enabled first England and France 
and then the United States to create the hope 
of a democratic world. 


Low Compensation of American Dairy 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s issue of the Washington Post 
carries a very illuminating and thought- 
provoking advertisement, jointly spon- 
sored by the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., the Twin City Milk Producers As- 
sociation, and the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation. 

This advertisement shows that the 
American dairy farmer, for all his skill, 
for all his back-breaking work 7 days a 
week, for all his difficulties in securing 
labor and machinery, gets on the average 
the low compensation of less than 53 
cents an hour. 

This confirms the point which I have 
repeatedly made—most recently in a 
Senate address on July 18—namely, that 
the prices which the American people 
are paying now for dairy products rep- 
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resent a minimum fair return to the 
dairy farmer. These dairy prices have 
risen only by amounts about equal to 
the Government dairy subsidies, which 
cost the taxpayer $500,000,000 a year. 
and which ended with the expiration of 
OPA on June 30 last. 

For anyone to talk looselely of the 
American dairy farmer as if the farmer 
were a gouger or chiseler simply because 
he is getting ‘6 or 7 cents for a quart of 
milk, for example, is outrageous and 
absurd. It is equally unjustified to pro- 
mote a buyer’s strike against the natura! 
products of a farmer who is receiving a 
mere 53 cents an hour, and asking only 
for his cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit. If the farmers of America 
ever catch the strike fever, the collec- 
tivists who have been smearing and hurt- 
ing agriculture will not know what hit 
them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the advertisement to which I have 
referred be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


AT Tovay’s Prices THE DarRY FARMER MAKES 
Less THAN 53 CENTS AN Hour 


How much do you make? You make double 
and triple this amount, if you are a skilled 
laborer. 

Even if you are an unskilled laborer, you 
make more than a skilled dairy farmer. 

The dairy farmer is a highly skilled worker. 

He owns his own tools and equipment. He 
has invested in cattle, in fields, in barns, in 
high-priced feeds, This investment is one 
continual risk. 

Still an efficient Minnesota dairy farmer 
makes less than 53 cents an hour. This 
figure is not guesswork. 

Fifty-three cents an hour includes the full 
value of his milk, whether it is sold as whole 
milk, made into ice cream and cheese, or 
separated and sold as butterfat and skim 
milk. 

Do you know today’s price on dairy prod- 
ucts in legitimate sales—not in the black 
market—is higher chiefly because the Gov- 
ernment formerly paid part of your bill in 
subsidies, and you paid the subsidy in taxes 
to make up the farmer's cost of production? 
This subsidy cost you in taxes more than 
$1,500,000,000 in 1 year. 

Do you know it cost the taxpayers another 
$150,000,000 to administer the OPA, which 
maintained these artifical ceiling prices on 
dairy foods? 

Do you know the cost of producing milk 
is higher just like everything else today? 
Feed, the important raw product, has sky- 
rocketed? 

Do you know the dairy farmer must work 
7 days a week? He does not get time and a 
half for dawn-to-dusk labor. He does not 
get double time for Sundays and holidays, 
or vacation with pay. And he is not re- 
stricted on his output per hour. 

Yet he must be well above the State average 
to net himself 5244 cents an hour! 

The dairy farmer need not apologize for 
prices on the food he produces. 

His investment, risk, and toil deserve a 
return that is fair. At today’s prices, he is 
making less than 53 cents an hour. How 
much do you make? 

WOULD YOU SWAP JOBS WITH HIM? 

Who says 53 cents? Read this and know 
the facts: 

Fifty-three cents an hour is not based on 
the experience of one isolated farmer. 

It is based on two official reports of the 
University of Minnesota division of agricul- 
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tural economics and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. These are known as 
mimeographed report No. 158, Just published, 
and mimeographed report No. 150. 

These reports are not guesswork. They 
cover 201 dairy farms in 14 counties of south- 
eastern Minne ota—an intensive dairy sec- 
tion where efficiency is far above that of Min- 
nesota’s average. Dairy cow: on these farms 
each produce 257 more pounds of milk and 
9 pounds more butterfat yearly than the 
State average. And Minnesota’s average pro- 
duction is above the national average. Even 
at that, each cow produces only fifty-five 

ne-hundredths pound of butterfat in 1 day— 
much less than 1 pound of butter for two 
milkings. 

Written records were kept every day on 
these farms, under close supervision of field 
workers. They show every hour of work 
spent on dairying, they show costs of feed, 
and they show the entire income from mi'k. 
This included all values of the whole milk, 
not the butterfat alone. 

Every factor w‘s figured so elosely that 
each cow’s income was credited with an extra 
$10 because of its manure. 

Yet, figuring all costs—including those of 
feed at prices quoted on July 17 in the farm 
areas, and allowing a return of 80 cents per 
pound for butterfat plus 90 cents a hundred- 
weight for skim milk, the yearly net income 
per cow was $76.14. 

Official State figures show the average man- 
hours of labor spent on each cow is 145 hours 
per year. Divide 145 into $76.14, and you 
will get the same answer as statisticians for 
the division of agricultural economics. The 
skilled dairy farmer, at today’s prices, gets 
only 52% cents an hour for his labor. 

If ‘he farmer got $1 an hour, your butter 
would cost more than $1.10 a pound at the 
creamery. Add time and a half for overtime, 
and the figure would top $1.35. Your own 
imaginatior can tell you what double time 
for Sundays and holidays would do. 

Can anyone justify a buyers’ strike against 
53 cents an hour? 

LAND O’ LAKES CREAMERIES, INC. 

Twin City MILK Propucers As- 
SOCIATION. 

NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRO- 
DUCERS FEDERATION. 


National Science Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A Bill More Important to 
You Even Than OPA,” published in the 
Seattle Star of July 13, 1946. The edi- 
torial deals with the National Science 
Foundation bill recently passed by the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A BILL MORE IMPORTANT TO YOU EVEN THAN OPA 
_ People of this State have a certain narrow 
interest in a bill passed by the Senate the 
other day, to establish a National Science 
Foundation, because Senator WARREN G. 


MacNuson is one of the authors of the meas- 
ure, 


But that is a small matter compared with 
the interest that the peoples of the world 
should feel in this legislation. 

Everyone knows about some of the devel- 
opments growing out of the war—the atomic 
bomb, radar, the proximity fuse, and so on. 

The atomic bomb might determine the 
result in another war very quickly, and at a 
terrible cost to the country on the receiving 
end. And the United States, with its high 
concentration of industry and urban popu- 
lation, would be particularly vulnerable. 

That is why Americans generally feel that 
this country must keep its atomic bomb 
secrets—though scientists are agreed that 
there are few secrets about atomic energy, 
that our development of the bomb was prin- 
cipally a matter of being the first to master 
certain technical problems. 

There is no certainty that the atomic bomb 
would be the determining factor in another 
war or the most terrific method of destruc- 
tion. 

World War II was kept mercifully free 
from chemical warfare. But military scien- 
tists in this field have gone far beyond the 
poison gases of World War I. 

Bacteriological warfare at present is only 
a term that creeps into an occasional tech- 
nical discussion. But death through the 
purposeful spread of malignant disease would 
be worse than the death that comes in an 
instant through the explosion of atomic 
energy. The fact that disease might not be 
confined to enemy ranks probably explains 
why bacteriological warfare was not em- 
ployed by the Germans and Japanese in 
World War II. 

A desperate, defeated Hitler, in some future 
war, might well try to drag the world down 
with him, instead of dying alone. 

All these methods of destruction cover 
matters which science already knows about. 
The probabilities are that within the next 
few years some scientists—perhaps our own, 
perhaps those of other nations—may be re- 
sponsible for developments going far beyond 
the atomic bomb in importance. 

In our southwestern desert some military 
scientists are now shooting rockets into the 
air to heights of 85 miles and more. Their 
object is not like that of Hitler's, to develop 
missiles that could be shot across the 
Atlantic or the Pacific. Their main purpose 
is to learn more about the upper atmosphere. 

Science already has some knowledge about 
these layers of thin upper air known as the 
ionosphere. Long-distance radio transmis- 
sion operates by bounding radio waves 
against some of the layers. While at a 
height of a few miles, where airplanes fly, 
frigid temperatures prevail, even in summer 
time, the contrary is true in the ionosphere, 
where the rockets are beginning to pene- 
trate. Temperatures at 100 miles or so may 
approach the boiling point of water, the 
scientists say, and at greater altitudes are 
immeasurably higher. 

One of the most striking facts about this 
upper atmosphere, explaining in part the 
temperature factor, is that it consists of 
thinly spaced atoms and particles of atoms, 
highly charged with electricity. On this ac- 
count it operates as a curtain or screen to 
filter the mysterious cosmic and other rays 
from the sun. 

If even a small segment of this protective 
blanket were to be torn away so that the full 
force of all the sun’s rays could fall upon 
a portion of the earth, that portion of earth 
would be so thoroughly cooked within a few 
seconds that no human or other life could 
exist. So the scientists say. 

That fact should accent the importance of 
the rocket experiments. But rocket experi- 
ments represent only one small sector of the 
scientific research front. 

Nor does scientific research seek primarily 
for means of killing people more efficiently. 
As a matter of prudence, in a world not yet 
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organized for permanent peace, science con- 
cerns itself with military problems. But the 
main aim of science is to help people to live, 
not to die. And in a better organized world 
that would be science’s sole aim. 

The advancement of science is sought in 
the science foundation bill. One purpose is 
to coordinate the research work of govern- 
ment and of private industry. Promising 
students would be provided with scholar- 
ships and fellowships. 

Most of this country’s best known scien- 
tists have been deeply interested, for more 
than a year, in rival bills originally prepared 
by Senator Macnuson, of this State, and 
Senator HarLtEy Kiicore, of West Virginia. 
After several months of hearings a subcom- 
mittee eventually prepared the compromise 
measure adopted the other day by the Senate. 

The subject is so abstruse and the issues so 
involved that the adoption of the bill at- 
wacted scant general attention. But, if the 
House follows the Senate in its action, the 
resultant National Science Foundation may 
mark a milestone in national and world 
history. 

Youngsters in some future school genera- 
tion may memorize 1946—not as the year of 
the OPA debate and the Louis-Conn fight— 
but as the year which saw the National 
Science Foundation authorized. 





Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times: 


COST OF LIVING 


The first few days with OPA have witnessed 
some sporadic increases in rents and retail 
prices. On the whole, however, it is clear 
that the vast majority of producers and dis- 
tributors are making every effort to keep 
prices within bounds. Many large distribu- 
tors and producers have pledged themselves 
to this end. 

Mr. Bowles has stated that Monday’s “in- 
creases turned out to be worse than I had 
feared.” However, he went on to point out 
that responsible merchants and business- 
men had demonstrated their determination 
to hold the present price levels as long as 
possible. Mr. Bowles recognizes that most 
of the price and rent increases “occurred be- 
cause a few producers, a few storekeepers, a 
few landlords, and a good many speculators 
saw fit to take advantage of the situation.” 
It is surprising, therefore, to have him point 
out that the 1-day rise of 3.7 percent in the 
prices for basic commedities could at that 
rete “more than double” the cost of living in 
20 days. Not only is that bad arithmetic, but 
he made the mistake of assuming that a rise 
in basic commodities is identical with an 
increase in living costs. 

In considering the increases in prices which 
have taken place, it is important to distin- 
guish between speculative advances to take 
advantage of the new situation and those in- 
creases which inevitably would follow the 
dropping of subsidies and the readjustment 
of prices of products which were available 
mainly in the black market. Thus the elimi- 
nation of subsidies has made inevitable a rise 
in the prices of butter, milk, cheese, coffee, 
bread, flour, meats, and similar products, if 
proltucers are to continue to receive the 
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prices paid previously. It has been estimated 
that the rises in the prices of these foods 
would add about 10 percent to the cost of 
fooc when subsidies were eliminated. Cer- 
tainly such increases cannot be attributed to 
the “greed” of businessmen. 

Similarly, in a number of instances, for 
example, meat, black-market prices were tre- 
mendously in excess of the so-called legal 
prices, and hence the fact that such prices 
are now quoted openly does not mean that 
all consumers are being forced to pay more. 
On the contrary, at the new market price it is 
probable that some consumers are paying 
less while others, who were formerly paying 
the legal price, when they could get the 
goods, are paying more. Thus to the extent 
that this factor contributes to a rise in the 
Official index it will be bringing that index 
closer to reality rather than reflecting an 
actual rise in living costs. 





Misleading Food Price Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix and to insert material on the 
subject of food prices and the false state- 
ments which have appeared recently on 
that subject, I now reprint a letter from 
Congressman Harris ELLSworTH, of Ore- 
gon, which was printed in the Washing- 
ton Post of July 19, 1946. 

Congressman ELLSWORTH needs no 
commendation from me, to support his 
letter to the Post. He is recognized in 
this House as an authority on the sub- 
ject, and is the secretary of the Repub- 
lican Congressional Food Study Commit- 
tee. He has been making a study of food 
prices and comparisons, and the letter 
gives some of his findings. Your par- 
ticular attention is invited, Mr. Speaker, 
to the analysis of the four factors which 
make up the costs of food and other 
items, and which reveal the differences 
between the actual costs the buyers were 
paying before the end of OPA and the 
fictitious prices which the propaganda 
of that agency said the buyers were pay- 
ing. The let.cr follows: 

MISLEADING FOOD-PRICE FIGURES 

Tuesday the Post invited me to comment 
in general on some of the misleading price 
surveys which have had wide publicity in the 
past 2 weeks. 

Wednesday there appeared on page 1 of the 
Post a price chart on which I would like to 
comment specifically and which 1 believe de- 
serves a complete explanation to your readers. 

Charts and studies such as this are the 
most misleading and confusing of all, since 
they are based—as you correctly state—“on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics daily indices of 23 
basic commodities.” 

This official source gives such surveys a ring 
of authenticity which leads most people to 
accept them without question, even though 
the figures themselves may not bear out at all 
the conclusions that are drawn from them. 
Your chart is an excellent case in point. 

“This chart,” the Post says, “indicates the 
rise in the cost of living from June 21 until 
yesterday (July 16).” 

That, I respectfully submit, is an erro- 
neous and misleading conclusion. The chart 


shows no such thing, and the figures on which 
it is based were not intended for that purpose. 

The BLS commodity index is intended to 
show the variation in prices of 28 basic com- 
modities—and even for that purpose it is 
almost worthless in this period of transition 
from a controlled to a free economy. 

The reason why the index itself has little 
or no value at the moment is this: The prices 
on which it is based since July 1 are the actual 


prices at which these specific commodities © 


have ben sold. In contrast, the prices on 
which it is based during OPA control are 
fictitious ceiling prices which in many in- 
stances do not reflect with any measure of 
accuracy the real price of. the commodities. 

TLere are four important factors that are 
not reflected in the published prices used by 
the BLS and other agencies in compiling their 
commodity indexes during the period of OPA 
control. These are: 

1. Black-market prices (which were so gen- 
eral in many commodities that they were 
the prevailing prices) ; 

2. Subsidies (which were paid by the Fed- 
eral Government for the specific purpose of 
holding down published prices); 

3. Quality deterioration (getting grade C 
meat instead of grade AA, when you pay for 
AA); 

4. Alternative buying (having to buy a 
$4.45 shirt because the $2.50 shirts you usu- 
ally buy have disappeared from the market). 

Obviously all these things added tremen- 
dously to the real cost of commodities under 
OPA, but they are ignored completely by 
BLS in its commodity index. 

Recognizing this deficiency in commodity 
indexes, the New York Journa] of Commerce 
recently recalculated its own index to take 
into account two of these factors—black 
markets and subsidies. When it did so it 
found that the food index stood at 243.2 on 
June 28, instead of at 171.1 as shown in its 
official index—and that by July 13, with the 
index representing actual selling prices, it 
had dropped 19 points, to 214. 

Comparing the actual prices of today with 
the fictitious official price level under OPA 
is like comparing apples to pears. It may 
be an interesting pastime, but it proves ab- 
solutely nothing. 

During this period, when the Nation is in 
the throes of transition from a controlled 
economy to a free economy, it seems to me 
that there is an extra responsibility on news- 
papers and other sources of public informa- 
tion to be extremely careful in drawing con- 
clusions which may be misleading. 

I know the Post would not intentionally 
publish any misleading information, and I 
believe that if you discuss the BLS commod- 
ity index thoroughly with authorities in 
that agency you will agree with me that a 
chart such as the one you used Wednesday 
should not be used without careful explana- 
tion of exactly what it does and does not 
show. 

Harris ELLSWORTH, 
Member of Congress from Oregon. 
WASHINGTON. 





What’s Wrong With Housing—Army and 
Navy Nails? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Milwaukee Journal of July 18. 
1946: 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH HOUSING—ARMY AND Navy 
NAILS? 


More than 10 months ago the war endeq 
with Japan’s surrender. From that moment 
on it was Known that the Army and Navy 
would not need some of the tremendous sup- 
plies of materials they had. Within a few 
weeks of VJ-day, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that we were to have a housing short- 
age of unprecedented proportions. 

It required nothing more than common 
sense to dictate release of as much Army and 
Navy building material as possible. No pro- 
found economic studies were necessary. The 
country was experiencing an acute shortage 
of some materials and had been all through 
the war. It was obvious that these shortages 
would be increasingly acute, as more and 
more houses were needed for returning GI's 

One of the most plaguing shortages for 
builders all over the country was nails—com- 
mon na‘ls, without which you can't build a 
house. In recent weeks, the shortage has 
been so bad that some local builders have 
literally sent their trucks out in the State, 
trying to pick up a few kegs of nails. Some 
builders have employed carpenters, at the 
present pretty stifi hourly rate, to straighten 
nails. 

Meanwhile, the Army and Navy have been 
holding thousands of kegs of nails with no 
use for them whatsoever. Now, more than 
10 months after VJ-day, they are getting 
ready to release 12,000,000 pounds of nails, 
enough for 30,000 houses. The Nation is 
promised that they will be available in the 
next 30 days. 

What the country should ask caustically is 
why they weren't released many months ago 
and more important how many other vital 
building materials are piled up in Army and 
Navy storehouses or dumps? 

Why can’t we get these materials to use 
in the present shortage? 





Voting Records of Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 20 (legislative day o/ 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Voting Records,” published in 
the Washington Post of July 12, 1946 
endorsing the resolution which I recently 
introduced, Senate Resolution 295, pro- 
viding for the publication of the voting 
records of Senators. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

VOTING RECORDS 

We are in hearty accord with the resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Glen H. TayYLor 
requiring that the voting records of Senators 
be tabulated and published. Mr. TayYLor pro- 
poses that the Secretary of the Senate com- 
pile all roll-call votes within 3 weeks after 
the close of the present session, with a brief 
description of the item voted on, and that 
enough copies be printed to make them 
available for sale at cost throughout the bal- 
ance of 1946. The resolution also calls for 
the votes of each Member to be gathered in 
one place so that his entire voting record 
may be easily appraised. 
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This is a procedure which ought to be 
extended to the House as well as the Senate 
and which ought to be established as a per- 
manent policy. There can be no logical op- 
position, for the widest possible publicity 
riven to how elected representatives vote on 
various issues is a matter of fundamental 
honesty in a democracy. Too often now the 
digging out of such records requires the work 
of research agencies, and the information is 
not readily obtainable by the average citi- 
zen, Politicians thus have some reason to 
hope that the electorate will have forgotten 
their votes by the time elections roll around. 
This, of course, is a situation inimical to the 
interests of representative government. 





Pearl Harbor Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the Pearl Harbor Investigating Com- 
mittee will be filed today. Because of 
the fact that many newspapers have 
heretofore carried stories to the effect 
that I had unqualifiedly agreed to the 
report of the committee, it seems entirely 
proper that this statement should be 
made. 

I participated in the drafting of the 
committee report and argued for days 
in an effort to have incorporated into the 
full committee report views which I held 
as to the responsibilities and interpreta- 
tions which I placed upon the admitted 
facts. As a result of long and continu- 
ous argument, the committee report does 
reflect some of the efforts made in this 
direction. When the report was finally 
concluded and adopted by the majority 
of the committee I found myself unable 
to agree with many of the conclusions 
and innuendoes contained therein. 

Accordingly, I prepared a statement 
expressing my views, and that statement 
is published as part of the report, begin- 
ning on page 266-A. These views ex- 
press my opinion upon vhe evidence as 
to the responsibilities to be assessed for 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. In order that 
the Members of Congress and the public 
who may not have an opportunity to 
read the report may have a better picture 
of the situation, I am incorporating as 
part of my remarks the complete text of 
my findings as a member of this com- 
mittee: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF MR. KEEFE 
INTRODUCTION 

The committee report is divided into five 
parts. Part I deals with the diplomatic back- 
ground of the Pearl Harbor attack. Part II 
describes the actual attack and its aftermath. 
Part III discusses responsibilities in Hawaii. 
Part IV discusses responsibilities in Wash- 
ington, and part V includes certain recom- 
mendations of the committee. Scattered 
throughout the entire five sections of the 
committee report are conclusions with respect 
to individuals in charge of carrying out our 
diplomatic, military, and naval obligations 
Prior to the cttack on Pearl Harbor. I find 
myself in agreement with most of these con- 
clusions and recommendations. The volum- 
inous facts contained in the committee re- 
port have been accurately assembled from 


the enormous record compiled by the com- 
mittee. Any criticism which I may have to- 
ward the marshaling of facts in the com- 
mittee report is directed to the manner in 
which such facts have been used to sustain 
the various arguments and conclusions in- 
dulged in in the committee report. 

It correctly states that both Washington 
and Hawaii were surprised at the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor. It is apparently agreed that 
both Washington and Hawaii expected the in- 
itial attack to come in the Asiatic area. What 
was done in Washington as well as what was 
done in Hawaii was admittedly done in the 
light of the universal military belief that 
Hawaii was not in danger from an initial 
attack by Japan. If this belief was unjusti- 
fied, as I believe it was, then the mistake lies 
on the Washington doorstep just as much 
as it does upon that of Hawaii. Throughout 
the long and arduous sessions of the com- 
mittee in the preparation of the committee 
report, I continuously insisted that whatever 
“yardstick” was agreed upon as a basis for 
determining responsibilities in Hawaii should 
be applied to the high command at Washing- 
ton. This indicates in a general way my 
fundamental objection to the committee re- 
port. I feel that facts have been martialed, 
perhaps unintentionally, with the idea of 
conferring blame upon Hawaii and minimiz- 
ing the blame that should properly be as- 
sessed at Washington. 

A careful reading of the committee report 
would indicate that the analysis of orders 
and dispatches is so made as to permit 
criticism of our commands in Hawaii while 
at the same time proposing a construction 
which would minimize the possibility of 
criticism of those in charge at Washington. 

I think it is true that none of the military 
chiefs at Washington or Hawaii thought the 
attack would come at Pearl Harbor. I con- 
clude that they all thought it would come 
first in the Far East. Obviously this was 
a fatal mistake, and I agree that the mistake 
was without rroper justification and that 
neither Hawaii nor Washington should be 
excused from criticism for having made it. 
I think that the facts in this record clearly 
demonstrate that Hawaii was always the 
No. 1 point of danger and that both Wash- 
ington and Hawaii should have known it at 
all times and acted accordingly. Conse- 
quently I agree that the high command in 
Hawaii was subject to criticism for con- 
cluding that Hawaii was not in danger 
However, I must insist that the same criticism 
with the same force and scope should apply 
to the high command in Washington. It is 
in this respect that I think the tenor of the 
committee report may be subject to some 
criticism. 

I fully agree with the doctrine relating to 
the placing of responsibility on military of- 
ficers in the field and their resulting duty 
under such responsibilities. I agree that 
they must properly sustain this burden in 
line with the high and peculiar abilities 
which originally gave them their assignments. 

In the execution of their vitally important 
duties, however, the officers at the front in 
the field are fairly entitled to all aids and 
help and all information which can reason- 
ably be sent to them from the all-powerful 
high staff command in Washington. If both 
commands are in error, both should be 
blamed for what each should have done and 
what each failed to do respectively. The 
committee report, I feel, does not with ex- 
actitude apply tle same yardstick in measur- 
ing responsibilities at Washington as has 
been applied to the Hawaiian commanders. 
I cannot suppress the feeling that the com- 
mittee report endeavors to throw as soft 
a light as possible on the Washington scene. 

In order to clearly appraise the conten- 
tions herein expressed, I feel compelled to 
restate some of the basic military aspects of 
the Pearl Harbor disaster as shown by the 
evidence, 
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MILITARY ASPECTS OF THE PEARL HARBOR 
DISASTER 


During the year 1941 the United States 
Pacific Fleet was based in Pearl Harbor in 
the Hawaiian island of Oahu. It had pro- 
ceeded to the Hawaiian area for fleet exer- 
cises in the spring of 1940. Its scheduled 
return to its regular bases on the west. coast 
was delayed from time to time. From these 
delays there gradually emerged evidence of 
the President’s decision to retain the fleet 
in the Hawaiian area, to deter Japan from 
aggression in the Far East. The Commander 
in Chief of the Fleet, Admiral J. O. Richard- 
son, protested this decision with a vigor 
which caused him to be relieved of command. 
He believed that the readiness of men and 
ships of the fleet for war operations would 
impress Japan rather than its presence in 
Hawaii, where facilities to render it ready 
for war were greatly inferior to those avail- 
able on the west coast. Richardson was 
succeeded in command by Admiral H. E. 
Kimmel in February 1941. The appointment 
of Kimmel was made on his record as a 
capable officer. There was no political or 
other favoritism involved. At this time the 
decision to base the fleet in Hawaii was an 
established fact. Pearl Harbor was the only 
anchorage in the Hawaiian area offering 
any security. It was then, however, an ex- 
tremely deficient fleet base. Its exposed 
position rendered concealment of fleet move- 
ments practically impossible in an area filled 
with Japanese agents. The Army’s equip- 
ment for antiaircraft defense was meager. 
The local Army-Navy defense forces did not 
have sufficient long-range patrol planes to 
perform effective distant reconnaissance, 
even if the patrol planes of the fleet were 
made available to augment the handful of 
Army reconnaissance planes. 

Under these circumstances, the position 
of the Fleet in the Hawaiian area was in- 
herently untenable and dangerous. The 
Fleet would sacrifice its preparations for 
war, and its potential mobility in war, if it 
concentrated its resources on the defense 
of its base. Moreover, with only four tankers 
suitable for fueling ships at sea, ships of the 
Fleet had to come into Pearl Harbor for re- 
fueling, to say nothing of maintenance and 
repair, and the~-necessary rest and relaxa- 
tion of crews. Once the ships were in Pearl 
Harbor, with its single channel, they were 
a target for any successfully launched air 
attack from  carrier-borne planes. The 
severity of the attack might be mitigated, 
but damage to the ships found in port was 
inevitable. To prevent a hostile carrier from 
successfully launching planes required that 
it be first discovered and attacked. Dis- 
covery, other than by lucky accident, re- 
quired air reconnaissance of the perimeter 
of a circle of 800-mile radius from Oahu. The 
Fleet did not at any time have patrol planes 
s“fficient in number to carry out such re- 
connaissance. The Japanese task force 
which raided Oahu on December 7, 1941, 
was composed of 6 carriers. The Pacific 
Fleet had on that date 3 carriers, one of 
which was on the Pacific coast for repair, 
leaving only two immediately available in 
the area of a prospective sea engagement. 
An engagement at sea would have found the 
preponderant strength with Japan. 

Although the Fleet was placed by the 
President in the Hawaiian area in 1940 as 
an implement of diplomacy and as a deter- 
rent to Japan, its strength was appreciably 
reduced in April and May of 1941. At that 
time, 1 aircraft carrier, 3 battleships, 4 
cruisers and 18 destroyers were detached 
from the Pacific Fleet and transferred to the 
Atlantic. The President directed the Chief 
of Naval Operations to consult the British 
Chiefs of Staff on the proposal to effect this 
transfer. They gave their opinion “that the 
consequential reduction in the strength of 
the United States Pacific Fleet would not 
unduly encourare Japan” (exhibit 158, let- 
ter from Admiral Danckwerts to Admiral 
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Turner, April 28, 1941). The transfer to the 
Atlantic was then carried out. The Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States Pacific 
Fleet was not asked for his opinion. The 
Chief of Naval Operations wrote him about 
the proposed transfer stating “I am telling 
you, not arguing with you” (exhibit 106, let- 
ter from Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel, 
dated April 19, 1941). 

The primary mission assigned the Pacific 
Fleet under existing Navy war plans was 
the making of raids on the Marshalls. These 
were to divert Japanese strength from the 
so-called Malay barrier. No existing war 
plan of the United States in 1941 contem- 
plated that the Pacific Fleet would go to the 
rescue of the Philippines or resist Japanese 
naval forces attacking the Philippines. The 
Pacific Fleet was so inferior to the Japanese 
navy in every category of fighting ship that 
such a mission was considered too suicidal 
to attempt. The American public in 1941 
was deluded about the fighting strength of 
our Fleet in the Pacific, by irresponsible ut- 
terances from men in authority. Japan was 
under no such misconception. Her consular 
agents in the Hawaiian Islands needed only 
their eyesight, and possibly binoculars, to 
appraise correctly the strength of the fleet. 

An inferior fleet, under enemy surveillance 
in an exposed naval base without resources 
to protect it could only avert disaster by re- 
ceiving the best possible evidence of the in- 
tentions of its potential enemy. The com- 
mander in chief of the fleet in 1941 recog- 
nized that information was essential to his 
making appropriate disposition to meet any 
crisis. He formally requested the chief of 
naval operations that he “be immediately in- 
formed of all important developments as they 
occur and by the quickest secure means 
available’ (exhibit 106, official letter 


CINCPAC to CNO, dated May 26, 1941). 
The best evidence of Japanese intentions 
in the year 1941, available to the United 


States Government, were messages exchanged 
between the government of Japan and her 
diplomatic consular agents abroad. These 
were intercepted by the Army and Navy. 
They were decoded and translated in Wash- 
ington. The President, the Secretaries of 
State, War, and Navy, the Chief of Staff, and 
Chief of Naval Operations regularly received 
these intercepted messages. 

The President and the other officials re- 
ceiving the intercepted messages in Wash- 
ington prior to December 7, 1941, considered 
it likely that Japan would attack the United 
States. At a meetiny of the President and 
his so-called War Council on November 25, 
1941, according to Mr. Stimson’s notes the 
President stated: ““‘That we were likely to be 
attacked perhaps (as soon as) next Monday” 
(Stimson Statement, p. 47). There was 
abundant evidence in the intercepted mes- 
, sages that Japan intended to attack the 
United States. Japan had fixed a deadline 
date of November 25, extended to November 
29, for reaching a diplomatic agreement with 
the United States. There were at least six 
Japanese messages emphasizing this deadline. 
If the deadline date passed without agree- 
ment, the Japanese government advised her 
Ambassadors in Washington: “Things are 
automatically going to happen.” The neces- 
sity for agreement by the deadline date was 
stressed by Japan in these terms: “The fate 
of our empire hangs by the slender thread of 
a few days”; “We gambled the fate of our 
land on the throw of this die” (exhibit 1, 
pp. 137, 93). On November 26, 1941, prior 
to the advanced “deadline” date, the United 
States Government delivered to Japan a 
diplomatic note, which the intercepted mes- 
sages revealed Japan considered to be a 
“humiliating proposal,” impossible of accept- 
ance (exhibit 1, p. 195). The intercepted 
diplomatic messages further revealed that 
Japan expected to “rupture” negotiations 
with the United States when she replied to 
the American note of November 26 (Exhibit 
No. 1, p. 195). To prevent the United States 


from becoming unduly suspicious Japan in- 
structed her envoys in Washington to keep 
up a pretext of continuing negotiations until 
this Japanese reply was ready for delivery 
(exhibit 1, p. 208). A message from the 
Japanese Government to its Ambassador in 
Berlin, sent on November 30, was intercepted 
and translated by the Navy in Washington on 
December 1 (exhibit 1, p. 204). In this 
message the Japanese Ambassador was in- 
structed to “immediately interview Chancel- 
lor Hitler and Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 
and confidentially communicate to them a 
summary of developments. * * * Say very 
secretly to them that there is extreme danger 
that war may suddenly break out between 
the Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan through 
some clash of arms and add the time of the 
breaking out of this war may come quicker 
than anyone dreams.” 

The President regarded this message as of 
such interest that he retained a copy of it, 
contrary to the usual practice in handling 
the intercepted messages (R. 10887). On De- 
cember 2, 1941, elaborate instructions from 
Japan were intercepted dealing in precise 
detail with the method of internment of 
American and British nationals in Asia “on 
the outbreak of war with England and United 
States” (exhibit 1, p. 198). 

In the “bomb plot” or “ships in harbor” 
message of September 24 the Japanese Gov- 
ernment gave detailed instructions to its 
consul general in Hawaii as to the character 
of report it required concerning vessels in 
Pearl Harbor. Pearl Harbor was to be di- 
vided into five sub areas. An alphabetical 
symbol was given each area. The Japanese 
Government instructed the consul: 

“With regard to warships and aircraft car- 
riers, we would like to have you report on 
those at anchor (these are not so important) 
tied up at wharves, buoys, and in docks. 
(Designate types and classes briefly.) If pos- 
sible, we would like to have you make men- 
tion of the fact when there are two or more 
vessels alongside the same wharf.” 

This despatch was decoded and translated 
in Washington on October 9, 1941 (exhibit 
2, p. 12). 

On September 29, 1941, the Japanese Con- 
sul in Hawaii replied to his government. He 
established a system of symbols to be used 
in designating the location of vessels at key 
points in Pearl Harbor. This despatch was 
decoded and translated in Washington on 
October 10, 1941. 

On November 15, 18, 20, and 29 the Japa- 
nese Government urgently called for infor- 
mation about the location of ships in Pearl 
Harbor (exhibit 2, pp. 13 and 15). On No- 
vember 15 the Japanese Consul in Honolulu 
was directed to make his “ships in harbor 
report” irregular but at the rate of twice a 
week (exhibit 2, p. 13). The reports were 
to give vessel locations in specific areas of 
the harbor, using the symbols established in 
September (exhibit 2, p. 15). The greatest 
secrecy was enjoined, because relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States were 
described as “most critical.” On November 
18, the Japanese Consul General reported to 
Tokyo the locations of the ships in the vari- 
ous sub areas of Pearl Harbor, giving minute 
descriptions of the courses, speed, and dis- 
tances apart of destroyers entering the har- 
bor (exhibit 2, p. 15). On November 29 
reports were requested even though there 
were no movements of ships. These dis- 
patches were intercepted, decoded, and 
translated in Washington on December 3, 4, 
5, and 6, 1941. 

The “bomb plot” or “ships in harbor” 
message, and those messages relating to 
Pearl Harbor which followed it, meant that 
the ships of the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Har- 
bor were marked for a Japanese attack. No 
other American harbor was divided into sub 
areas by Japan. In no other area did Japan 
seek information as to whether two or more 
vessels were alongside the same wharf. 
Prior to this message Japanese espionage in 
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Hawaii was directed to ascertain the genera) 
whereabouts of the American Fleet, whether 
at sea or in port. With this message Japan 
inaugurated a new policy directed to Pear] 
Harbor and to no other place, in which infor. 
mation was no longer sought merely as to 
the general whereabouts c! the fleet, but 
as to the presence of particular ships in par- 
ticular areas of the harbor. In the periog 
immediately preceding the attack Japan re- 
quired such reports even when there was no 
movement of ships in and out of Pear! Har- 
bor. The reports which Japan thus sought 
and received had a useful purpose only in 
planning and executing an attack upon the 
ships in port, These reports were not just 
the work of enthusiastic local spies gather- 
ing meticulous details in an excess of zeal. 
They were the product of instructions 
emanating from the Government of Japan in 
Tokyo. Officers of the high command in 
Washington have admitted before us that 
this message, if correctly evaluated, meant 
an attack on ships of the Pacific Fleet in 
Pearl Harbor (R. 3036, 4014; 4874; 2100- 
2102, 11313-11314; 6390, 6394; 5378). 

Lieutenant Commander Kramer, of Naval 
Intelligence in Washington, promptly dis- 
tributed the Pearl Harbor “bomb plot” mes- 
sage to the President, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chief cf Naval Operations, Admiral 
Stark, the Director of Naval Communications, 
the Director of War Plans, and the Director of 
Naval Intelligence (R. 11209). It bore the 
notation “interesting: message” (R. 11207). 
It was accompanied by a summary of its con- 
tents as follows: 

“Tokyo directs special reports on ships in 
Pearl Harbor which is divided into five areas 
for the purpose of showing exact locations 
(R. 11207) .” 

Military Intelligence through Colone! Brat- 
ton delivered the “bomb plot” message to 
the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and 
the Chief of the War Plans Divisior (R. 
12083). The message was discussed several 
times by Colonel Bratton, Chief of the Far 
Eastern Section, Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion, War Department General Staff, with his 
opposite numbers in the Navy Department 
(R. 12105). They discussed possible signifi- 
cance of the message, as indicating a plan for 
an air attack on ships in Pearl Harbor (R. 
12105). In the course of these discussions 
officers in Naval Intelligence stated that the 
Japanese were wasting their time in getting 
such meticulous detail about the location of 
ships in Pearl Harbor because the fleet would 
not be in Pearl !.arbor when the emergency 
arose (R, 12105). Despite the fact that the 
“bomb plot” message and related intercepts 
dealing with the berthing of ships in Pearl 
Harbor were delivered to General Marshali 
and Admiral Stark, they testified before the 
committee that they have no recollection of 
ever seeing them (R. 2911-2912; 5787-5792). 
No intimation of these messages was given to 
General Short or Admiral Kimmel in Hawai! 
On the contrary, Admiral Kimmel had been 
advised by the Navy Department on February 
1, 1941: 

“No move against Pearl Harbor appears im- 
minent or planned for in the foreseeable fu- 
ture (exhibit 15).” 

In the days immediately preceding Pear! 
Harbor, Japan made no effort to conceal the 
movements or presence of her naval forces 
in southeast Asia (R. 453). The movements 
of her troops in Indochina at that time were 
the subject of diplomatic exchanges between 
the United States and Japan (Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, Japan, 1931-41, 
vol. II, p. 779). Yet, the intercepts showed 
that some Japanese plan went into effect 
automatically on November 29, from which 
Japan hoped to divert American suspicion 
by a pretext of continued negotiations. What 
was its nature? Only the President and his 
top advisers in Washington had this in- 
formation. 

Despite the elaborate and labored argu- 
ments in the report and despite the state- 
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ments and high ranking military and naval 
officers to the contrary, I must conclude that 
the intercepted messages received and dis- 
tributed in Washington on the afternoon and 
evening of December 6 and the early hours 
of December 7, pointed to an attack on Pearl 
arbor: 

™ 1. The “Pilot Message.” This was a mes- 
sage from Japan to her Ambassadors in Wash- 
ington advising them that the Japanese 
reply to the American note of November 26 
was ready and being sent to them in 14 parts; 
that it was to be treated with great secrecy 
pending instructions as to the time of its 
delivery, and that the time for its delivery 
was to be fixed in a separate message (exhibit 
1, p. 238). 

2. The first 13 parts of the Japanese reply. 
This included all but the last paragraph of 
the Japanese note handed to the Secretary 
of State on December 7 (exhibit 1, pp. 239- 
244). 

3. The fourteenth and last paragraph of 
the Japanese reply, and the message to the 
Japanese Ambassadors which fixed the time 
for delivery of the Japanese note as 1 p. m., 
Washington time, December 7 (exhibit 1, 

248). 

. The “Pilot Message” was filed in Tokyo at 
6:56 a. m., Washington time, December 6; it 
was intercepted by the Navy by 7:20 a. m., 
Washington time, December 6, and forwarded 
to the Navy Department. It was sent by the 
Navy to the Army for decryption and trans- 
lation about noon, Washington time, on 
December 6 (exhibit 41). It was decrypted, 
translated, and distributed about 3 p. m., 
Washington time, by the Army to Mr. Hull, 
Mr. Stimson, General Marshall, the Chief 
of the War Plans Division, General Gerow, 
and the Chief of Military Intelligence, Gen- 
eral Miles (R. 12050). In the Navy Depart- 
ment the Director of Naval Intelligence, 
Admiral Wilkinson, received the so-called 
Pilot Message prior to 6 p. m., Washington 
time, on December 6 (R. 4658). He had pre- 
vicusly told his subordinates to be on the 
lookout for the Japanese reply and felt sure 
that he gave instructions that the “Pilot Mes- 
sage” was to be delivered to Admiral Stark 
(R. 4661-4662). Admiral Turner, Chief of 
the War Plans Division in the Office o: the 
Chief of Naval Operations, received the “Pilot 
Message” in the evening of December 6 (R. 
5440-5442). Admiral Stark and Gener Mar- 
shall each denies that on December 6 he had 
knowledge of the “Pilot Message” (R. 3473; 
5813). We find on the testimony of General 
Miles and Colonel Bratton that the “Pilot 
Message” was delivered to General Marshall 
during the afternoon of December 6, 1941 
(R. 3589-3590; 12049-12050). This “Pilot Mes- 
sage” said that Japan’s reply to the Ameri- 
can note of November 26 was about to be 
Sent from Tokyo to Washington, and indi- 
cated that a rupture of diplomatic relations 
or war was a matter of hours. 

On the evening of December 6, between 9 
Pp. mM. and midnight, Washington time, the 
first 13 parts of the Japanese reply to the 
United States were delivered to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Knox, the Office of the Secretary 
of State, and the Chiefs of Army and Navy 
Intelligence (R. 10453-10455; 12052-12054) . 
After reading this message the President 
Stated “This means war” (R. 12441). He 
later telephoned Admiral Stark about the 
critical turn of events (R. 14757-14759). 
When Mr. Knox received the message he 
called Mr. Stimson and Mr. Hull and arranged 
a conference with them for Sunday morning 
(R. 10675-10681). 

Mr. Stimson asked the Navy Department 
On Saturday evening to furnish him by 
9 a. m, Sunday morning the following in- 
formation: 

“Compilation of men-of-war in Far East; 
British, American, Japanese, Dutch, Russian: 
also compilation of American men-of-war in 
the Pacific Fleet, with locations, and a list 
of American men-of-war in the Atlantic 
Without locations” (R. 13988) . 


Admirals Stark, Ingersoll, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy were consulted about this 
request. The Secretary of the Navy directed 
that the information be compiled and de- 
livered prior to 10 o’clock Sunday, December 
7 (R. 13988). This was done. The compila- 
tion showed that practically all the ships of 
the Pacific Fleet were in Pearl Harbor (exhibit 
176). 

In the early morning of December 7, 1941, 
about 5 a. m. Washington time, the message 
fixing the hour for delivery of the Japanese 
note as 1 p. m. Washington time was availa- 
ble in the Navy Department in Washington 
(R. 10694-10701). This was 8% hours before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Admiral Stark 
and his principal subordinates have testified 
before us that they had knowledge of this 
message about 10:30 a. m. (R. 4675, 9146- 
9148, 10469). This was 5% hours after it 
had been received in the Navy Department. 
It was about 3 hours before the attack. The 
relation of 1 p. m. Washington time to early 
morning in Hawaii was pointed out to 
Admiral Stark (R. 9146-9148; 9154-9156; 
9236-9254; 4679; 4685). Admiral Stark was 
urged by the Director of Naval Intelligence 
to send a warning to the fleet (R. 4673). 
The chief intelligence officers of the Army 
had the “1 p. m. message” by 9 a. m. Wash- 
ington time, immediately appreciated its 
significance, but did not succeed in bringing 
it to General Marshall's attention until 
nearly several hours later (R. 12077-12078; 
12079-12081). Marshall was horseback rid- 
ing in Virginia. No action was taken by the 
Army until he saw and read the 1 p. m. 
message and related intercepts, at which 
time he sent a message to General Short 
which went over commercial facilities and 
was received after the Pearl Harbor attack 
(R. 2935-2939; 8396). Admiral Stark took no 
action on this information except to agree 
to the inclusion in the belated Army message 
of instructions to General Short to advise 
Admiral Kimmel of its contents (R. 5814- 
5816). 

Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson, and Mr. Knox had 
the 1 p. m. message at their conference about 
10:30 a. m. Washington time December 7 
(R. 10473). The relation of Washington 
time to time in Hawaii and the Philippines 
was brought to their attention (R. 10473- 
10475). Mr. Stimson’s notes describing the 
Sunday morning conference state: 

“Today is the day that the Japanese are 
going to bring their answer to Hull, and 
everything in MAGIC indicated they had 
been keeping the time back until now in or- 
der to accomplish something hanging in the 
air. Knox and I arranged a conference with 
Hull at 10:30 and we talked the whole matter 
over. Hull is very certain that the Japs are 
planning some deviltry and we are all won- 
dering where the blow will strike” (Stimson 
statement, p. 59). 

The 1 p. m. message was delivered to the 
President about 10:30 a. m. (R. 10476). 

Why did the high command in Washing- 
ton fail to disclose promptly to Admiral 
Kimmel, General Short, and other American 
commanders in the field the information 
available in Washington Saturday night and 
early Sunday morning? In seeking the an- 
swer to this question we have encountered 
failures of memory and changes in sworn 
testimony. I am constrained to reach these 
conclusions: 

As a result of his conversation with the 
President late Saturday night December 6, 
Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
did receive notice of a critical turn in Japa- 
nese-American relations (R. 14757-14759). 
Even if it be assumed that he had no inkling 
until that time of vital information which 
had been available to him for at least 6 
hours, the call from the President should 
have provoked his active and immediate ef- 
forts to elicit from his subordinates the data 
which they possessed as to the immediacy of 
war. He failed to make such efforts. Sun- 
day morning, when the Saturday messages 
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are known to have come to his attention to- 
gether with the 1 p. m. message, he again 
did not take action, despite the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Naval Intelligence 
that a warning be sent to the fleet. He 
failed to exercise the care and diligence 
which his position required. 

General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, had the “Pilot Message” available to 
him on the afternoon of Saturday, December 
6. This placed on him an obligation to make 
sure he would promptly receive the subse- 
quent information which the pilot message 
indicated would be soon forthcoming. He 
did not do so. In placing himself outside of 
effective contact with his subordinates for 
several hours on Sunday morning, he failed to 
exercise the care and diligence which his 
position required. 

Tre alleged failure of the chief subordi- 
nates of Admiral Stark and General Marshall 
to furnish them promptly with the inter- 
cepted messages on Saturday night was un- 
usual for two reasons. First, it was a de- 
parture from the usual routine for the dis- 
tribution of intercepts. Second, these two 
weie the only usual recipients of intercepts 
who testified that the messages were not 
brought to their attention on Saturday night. 
Neither Admiral Stark nor General Marshall 
made any effort thereafter to ascertain why 
such a colossa] break-down should occur in 
the functioning of their staffs on the eve of 
war (R. 3490-3491; 6215). 

I have pointed out that during the critical 
period prior to the attack, the administration 
in Washington made certain over-all policy 
decisions as to how to deal with the Japanese 
crisis. One decision was that Japan should 
commit the first overt act against the United 
States and thus resolve the dilemma in which 
the administration’s secret diplomacy had 
placed it. The other was to be in instant 
readiness to strike at Japan to check her 
further aggression against the British and 
Dutch in far-east Asia. Certainly the infor- 
mation and orders sent to General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel prior to the attack re- 
flected the policy adopted in Washington. 

General Short and Admiral Kimmel were 
not informed about the most important dip- 
lomatic steps in 1941. They were not in- 
formed of the parallel action agreement at 
the Atlantic Conference or the warning to 
Japan which followed. They were not in- 
formed of the significant terms of the Amer- 
ican note to Japan of November 26. They 
were not informed of the commitment made 
to Great Britain, as set forth in the Brooke- 
Popham telegram of December 6. They 
did not receive the vital intercepted Japa- 
nese messages or any condensation or sum- 
mary of them. In response to Admiral Kim- 
mel’s request for information in his letter 
of May 26, 1941, he did receive in July 1941 
from the Navy Department the actual text of 
seven intercepted Japanese diplomatic mes- 
sages (exhibit 37, pp. 6-12). In the week 
before the attack he received the next of 
another intercepted message describing the 
Japanese intrigue in Thailand. Kimmel tes- 
tified that he believed that he was getting 
all pertinent information affecting the Pacific 
Fleet. This was the assurance Admiral 
Stark had given in response to the definite 
request in the letter of May 26, 1941. The 
intelligence officer of the Pacific Fleet, Cap- 
tain Layton, wrote to Captain McCollum, his 
opposite number in Naval Intelligence in 
Washington, on March 11, 1941, to urge that 
intercepted Japanese diplomatic traffic be 
sent to the fleet. McCollum’s reply Satis- 
fied Layton that the fleet would receive dip- 
lomatic traffic which affected its actions (R. 
12923). But the vital intercepts were not 
sent to Admiral Kimmel or General Short. 
The fact that a few intercepts were sent to 
Admiral Kimmel shows that the withholding 
of others was not attributable to fear of the 
security of naval communications and con- 
sequent prejudice to the secret of magic. 
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The “bomb plot” message and related inter- 
cepts would have been of incalculable value 
both to General Short and Admiral Kimmel. 
Yet they were given no intimation of their 
existence. 

The message of November 27 to Admiral 
Kimmel warned him of the threatened Japa- 
nese move in southeast Asia, and ordered 
him to be ready to execute a Fleet offen- 
sive against the Marshalls required by war 
plans. Readiness for an offensive at some 
distance from Hawaii precluded concentrat- 
ing the limited resources of the Fleet upon 
the defense of its base, which no dispatch 
from the Navy Department mentioned as a 
point of attack. The offensive missions pre- 
scribed by the war plans required the full 
use of the patro] planes of the Fleet. These 
planes were recently acquired and required 
alterations: and maintenance work to put 
them in shape for war. The planes were too 
few for full distant searches from Hawaii. 
Partial searches were properly considered of 
doubtful value and involved the risk of mak- 
ing the planes useless for the reconnaissance 
required in the raids on the Marshalls at 
the time when they would be needed. Task 
forces at sea and patrol planes going to and 
from outlying islands carried out such dis- 
tant reconnaissance as was feasible. As sug- 
gested by the Navy Department on November 
27, the two carriers of the Pacific Fleet were 
sent on missions to outlying islands. Lack- 
ing air protection, the battleships appeared 
better disposed in port than at sea. The fuel 
limitations and other logistic deficiencies 
of the Pacific Fleet were so acute that it was 
physically impossible to keep the whole Fleet, 
or major portions of it, at sea for extended 
intervals. The disposition of the ships and 
the use of patrol planes on and after No- 
vember 27 were logical and reasonable in view 
of the message of that date. 

On the evening of December 6, in response 
to Secretary Stimson’s request and at the di- 
rection of Secretary Knox, the Navy Depart- 
ment compiled from its records a summary 
showing that all the major ships of the Pa- 
cific Fleet were in Pearl Harbor. At this 
time the information available in Washing- 
ton showed that war was only hours away. 
Yet the two Secretaries and the high com- 
mand made no effort to direct any change in 
the dispositions of the Fleet as shown in 
the Navy Department summary. They took 
no steps to furnish Admiral Kimmel the in- 
formation which they possessed as to the 
imminence of war. Consequently they de- 
prived him of any chance to alter his dispo- 
sitions in the light of that information. I 
conclude that Secretaries Stimson and Knox 
and the high command in Washington knew 
that the major units of the Fleet were in 
Pearl Harbor on December 6-7, 1941, and 
were satisfied with that situation. 

‘ The message of November 27 to Admiral 
Kimmel illustrates one feature of the pre- 
Pearl Harbor plan of action of the adminis- 
tration. The fleet was to be in readiness for 
offensive raids on the Marshalls to counter 
the Japanese advance in southeast Asia. The 
message sent to General Short by General 
Marshall on November 27, 1941, shows the 
other feature of the administration’s plan of 
action—to make sure that the Japanese 
would strike first so that the offensive by the 
fleet would be approved by the American 
public. The message to General Short stated: 

“If hostilities cannot, repeat cannot, be 
avoided, the United States desires that Japan 
commit the first overt act. This policy should 
not, repeat not, be construed as restricting 
you to a course of action that might jeopard- 
ize your defense. Prior to hostile Japanese 
action you are directed to undertake such 
reconnaissance and other measures as you 
deem necessary, but these measures should be 
carried out se as not, repeat not, to alarm the 
civil population or disclose intent” (exbibit 
32, p. 7). 

General Marshall testified that instruc- 
tions about the “overt act” were put into the 


message on the personal order of the Presi- 
dent .(R. 3443-3447). In addition the War 
Department sent three other messages to the 
Army and Army Air Forces in Hawaii on 
November 27 and 28, all of which were di- 
rected to sabotage and subversive activities. 
One of these messages from the War Depart- 
ment on November 28 stated: 

“Protective measures should be confined to 
those essential to security, avoiding unneces- 
sary publicity and alarm” (exhibit 32, p. 13). 


The Navy Department also cautioned Ad- | 


miral Kimmel against committing the first 
overt act. On November 29 he received from 
the Navy Department the substance of the 
Army’s message to General Short with the 
additional directive— 

“Undertake no offensive action until Japan 
has committed an over act” (exhibit 37, p. 
38). 

On November 27, 1941, General Short re- 
ported to General Marshall the measures he 
had taken in response to General Marshall’s 
message. His reply specifically referred to 
General Marshall’s message by its number; 
It stated: “Report Department alerted to pre- 
vent sabotage. Liaison with the Navy. 
Reurad four seven two twenty-seventh” (ex- 
hibit 32, p. 12). The Chief of the War Plans 
Division of the Army, General Leonard T. 
Gerow, saw General Short’s reply, noted and 
initialed it (exhibit 46). This reply was 
routed by General Gerow to General Marshall, 
Chief of Staff. Some question has arisen as 
to whether General Marshall in fact actually 
saw General Short’s reply. In order that the 
reader may have the exact facts, I desire to 
report the evidence, question and answer, be- 
ginning page 1420 of the printed record: 

“Mr. Keere. Now, with the country on the 
brink of war, General Marshall, you having 
the then impression, as you have stated it a 
few moments ago, that Japan was liable to 
precipitate war by attacking any time, any 
place, it would be highly important to the 
Chief of Staff to see to it that the orders 
which he had given were carried out, would 
it not? 

“General MARSHALL. That is correct, sir. 

“Mr. Kerere. Now when General Short’s 
message came back the evidence indicates, 
somewhat inconclusively perhaps, that it was 
part of three or four papers, the top one 
being the reply of MacArthur, then Short, 
then a route sheet, the MacArthur message 
being on top and that bears your endorse- 
ment with your initials. 

“General MARSHALL. Correct, sir. 

“Mr. Keere. Your initials do not appear 
on the Short message but they do show the 
initials of the Secretary of War and the 
War Plans Department, General Gerow. Now 
am I correct in the assumption from an un- 
derstanding of your evidence on that point 
that you think you must have seen the Short 
message although you did not initial it, hav- 
ing initialed the top one? 

“General MARSHALL, That was my assump- 
tion, sir. 

“Mr. Keere. Well, is that a mere assump- 
tion or is it a fact? 

“General MARSHALL, I stated I did not re- 
call, sir; that I must assume that I had 
seen it. 

“Mr. Keere. Well, if you saw that Short 
message, General Marshall, as Chief of Staff 
it imposed some responsibility upon you, did 
it not? 

“General MARSHALL. That is correct, sir. 

“Mr. KEEFE. It was addressed to you as 
Chief of Staff, was it not? 

“General MARSHALL, That is correct, sir. 

“Mr. Kreere. And the very telegram itself 
indicates that it is in response to the com- 
mand order which you had issued to him? 

“General MaRSHALL. That is correct, sir. 

“Mr. Kreere. And it was a message which 
attempted on the part of Short to convey 
to you as chief of staff the nature of the 
alert under which he was operating? 

“General MARSHALL. That is correct, sir. 
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“Mr. Keere. That was his response to your 
order? 

“General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Krere. Now, I have read the various 
statements, General Marshall, that you have 
made at various times in connection with 
this matter. You recall that when you were 
before the Army board first you were some. 
what confused about those things because 
you thought that at some time in November 
there had ben a change in alert numbers, 
Do you remember that? 

“General MARSHALL. Yes, sir, 

“Mr. KEEFE. Now, it is perfectly clear now 
that a reading of this message indicates that 
there isn’t any alert number specified in 
Short’s wire. 

“General MarsHALL. That is correct, sir. 

“Mr. KEEFE. So that puts that out of the 
picture, doesn’t it? 

“General MARSHALL, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Keere. So we get down to the simple 
fact that here is a message from your com- 
manding general in the bastion of defense in 
the Pacific to which all of our defenses, as 
you have testified, were tied, in which he 
tells you that he is alerted to prevent sabo- 
tage; liaison with Navy. Now in all fairness, 
General Marshall, in the exercise of ordi- 
nary care as Chief of Staff, ought you not to 
have proceeded to investigate further and 
give further orders to General Short when it 
appeared that he was only alerted against 
sabotage? 

“General MarsHauy. As I stated earlier, 
that was my opportunity to intervene and I 
did not do it. 

“Mr. Kreer:. Well, now, you say that was 
your opportunity. That was your responsi- 
bility, was it not? 

“General MARSHALL. You can put it that 
way, sir. 

“Mr. KEEFE. Well, I don’t want to put it 
that way. I am asking you. You used the 
words ‘that was your opportunity,’ I do not 
want an opportunity to arise in the future 
discussion of this matter to have a conflict of 
words and not to be able to understand just 
what you meant. Do I understand that 
your use of the word ‘opportunity’ is synony- 
mous with responsibility? 

“General MARSHALL. Mr. Keefe, I had an 
immense number of papers going over my 
desk every day informing me what was hap- 
pening anywhere in the world. This was a 
matter of great importance. It had gone 
into the machine, it had been scnt out, the 
acknowledgments had come back. They 
passed the important messages over my desk. 
I noted them and initialed them; those that 
I thought the Secretary of War ought spe- 
cifically to see I put them out for him to 
see, to be sure that he would see it in case 
by any chance he did not see the same 
message. 

“I was not passing the responsibility on to 
the Secretary of War. I merely wanted him 
to know. 

“Now, the same thing related to those 
orders of the War Department. I was respon- 
sible for the actions of the General Staff 
throughout on large matters and on the small 
matters. I was responsible for those, but I 
am not a bookkeeping machine and it is ex- 
tremely difficult, it is an extremely difficult 
thing for me to take each thing in its turn 
and give it exactly the attention that it had 
merited. 

“Now, in this particular case a very tragic 
thing occurred, there is no question about 
that, there is no question in regard to my re- 
sponsibility as Chief of Staff. I am not at- 
tempting to evade that at all, but I do not 
think it is quite characterized in the manner 
that you have expressed yourself. 

“Mr. Keere. Well, now, let me put it in an- 
other way. You have now stated it was your 
responsibility as Chief of Staff to see to it that 
General Short out there in Hawaii, which you 
have described as being your bastion of de- 
fense, to see that he was alerted, and if he 
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misinterpreted your order to see that that 
crder was carried out. 

“General MARSHALL. That is my responsi- 
bility, sir. 

“Mr. Krere. Now, I have stated it correctly; 
haven't I? 

“General MARSHALL. Yes, sir; you have.” 

Subsequently, in the same examination 
(printed record pp. 1422-1423) General Mar- 
shall stated that General Gerow had a direct 
responsibility in this matter and that he had 
full responsibility as Chief of Staff. General 
Marshall was very fair. He admitted that a 
tragic mistake had been made, and while it 
was the direct responsiblity of General Gerow, 
Chief of War Plans, to have “caught” Gen- 
eral Short’s reply and to have immediately 
advised his Chief of Staff, yet General Mar- 
shall as Chief of Staff did assume over-all 
responsibility for failure of the Washington 
headquarters to interpret and evaluate Gen- 
eral Short’s reply and to see to it that he was 
on an all-out alert in accordance with the 
command directive issued in the message 
from Marshall to Short on November 27. The 
Secretary of War saw, noted and initialed 
General Short’s reply. (Exhibit 46.) It was 
the responsibility of Genera] Marshall to see 
that General Short was properly alerted (R. 
3723). General Short, after being ordered to 
report his state of readiness to General Mar- 
shall, was entitled to assume that this state 
of readiness was satisfactory to the Chief of 
Staff unless he heard to the contrary (R. 
3443). Neither General Marshall, General 
Gerow nor Secretary of War Stimson made 
any criticism or suggestion to General Short 
about the condition of his alert in Hawaii 
in the 10-day period prior to the attack. Be- 
cause of their silence General Short was led 
to believe that the Chief of Staff approved 
his alert against sabotage. I believe that 
Secretary Stimson, and Generals Marshall and 
Gerow, understood the nature of his alert 
which was plainly indicated in the reply 
itself. I further believe they were satisfied 
with General Short’s alert until the blow 
fell on Hawaii. 

On June 17, 1940, General Marshall had 
placed the Hawaiian Department on all-out 
war alert by the following message (exhibit 
52): 

“Immediately alert complete defensive or- 
ganization to deal with possible trans-Pacific 
raid comma to greatest extent possible with 
out creating public hysteria or provoking un- 
due curiosity of newspapers or alien agents. 
Suggest-maneuver basis. Maintain alert until 
further orders. Instructions for secret com- 
munication direct with Chief of Staff will be 
furnished you shortly. Acknowledge.” 

General Marshall followed up this alert 
with great care and received considerable 
detailed information about it (exhibit 52). 
He described the information which caused 
the alert in 1940 in a letter to the com- 
manding general in Hawaii, General Herron, 
as follows: 

“You have no doubt wondered as to the 
alert instructions sent to you on the 17th. 
Briefly, the combination of information from 
a number of sources led to the deduction 
that recent Japanese-Russian agreement to 
compose their differences in the Far East was 
arrived at and so timed as to permit Japan 
to undertake a trans-Pacific raid against 
Vahu, following the departure of the United 
States Fleet from Hawaii. 

“Presumably such a raid would be in the 
interest of Germany and Italy, to force the 
United States to pull the fleet back to Hawaii. 

“Whether the information or deductions 
were correct, I cannot say. Even if they were, 
the precautions you have taken may keep us 
from knowing they were by discouraging any 
Overt act” (exhibit 52, p. 13). 

On November 27, 1941, the information 
which General Marshall had showed a far 
more severe crisis in Japanese-American rela- 
“ons than existed in June of 1940. As his 
letter to General Herron shows, he felt that 
this all-out alert in Hawaii in 1940 may have 


discouraged the Japanese from attacking that 
area. Yet he did not repeat on November 
27, 1941, his message of June 17, 1940, to 
Hawaii with its clear-cut order: “Immediately 
alert complete defensive organization to deal 
with possible trans-Pacific raid.” He as- 
signed as a reason for not doing so, the fact 
that in the message of November 27, 1941, 
“you had to include instructions of the Presi- 
dent regarding overt acts” (R. 3975). 

Mr. Stimson describes the preparation of 
the Army message of November 27 to General 
Short as follows: 

“If there was to be war, moreover, we 
wanted the Japanese to commit the first 
overt act. On the other hand, the matter of 
defense against an attack by Japan was first 
consideration. In Hawaii because of the 
large numbers of Jupanese inhabitants, it 
was ‘elt desirable to issue a special warning 
so that nothing would be done, unless neces- 
sary to defense, to alarm the civil popula- 
tion and thus possibly precipitate an inci- 
dent and give the Japanese an excuse to go 
to war and the chance to say that we had 
committed the first overt act.” (Stimson 
statement, pp. 21-22.) 

Again on December 7, Mr. Stimson noted 
in his diary: 

“When the news first came that Japan 
had attacked us, my first feeling was of relief 
that the indecision was over and that a crisis 
had come in a way which would unite all 
our people. This continued to be my dom- 
inant feeling in spite of the news of catas- 
trophes which quickly developed.” (Stimson 
statement, p. 62.) 

The same fear of publicity, clarm, or any- 
thing which might savor of a first overt act 
by the United States, rather than by Japan, 
is reflected in the President’s message to 
High Commissioner Sayre in the Philippines 
on November 26, 1941. After describing the 
crisis in Japanese-American relations, the 
President directed Mr. Sayre to impress upon 
the President of the Philippines “the desira- 
bility of avoiding public pronouncement or 
action since that might make the situation 
more difficult” (R. 13861-13862) . 

On Saturday night December 6 the Presi- 
dent read the first 13 parts of the final Japa- 
nese diplomatic note, remarked “This means 
war,” and decided to get in touch with the 
Chief of Naval Operations (R. 12442, 12443). 
He learned that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions was at the theater. He then stated 
that he would reach the Admiral later, that 
he did not want to cause public alarm by 
having the Admiral paged. The fact that 
the admiral had a box reserved was men- 
tioned. The President did not wish him to 
leave suddenly because he would surely be 
seen and undue alarm might be caused (R. 
12444). 

General Marshall failed to use the 
scrambler telephone on his desk to call Gen- 
eral Short in Hawaii on Sunday morning, 
December 7, nearly 2 hours before the at- 
tack, and give him the same information 
which he sent in the delayed telegram which 
reached General Short after the attack. 
General Marshall testified that among the 
possible factors which may have influenced 
him against using the scrambler telephone 
was the possibility that the Japanese could 
construe the fact that the Army was alerting 
its garrisons in Hawaii as a hostile act (R. 
3390). 

“The Japanese would have grasped at most 
any straw to bring to such portions of our 
public that doubted our integrity of action 
that we were committing an act that forced 
action on their part” (R. 3193). 

The concept of an “incident” as a factor 
which would unify public opinion behind an 
all-out war effort either in the Atlantic or 
Pacific had influenced the thinking of offi- 
cials in Washington for a long time. Many 
plans which might have produced an inci- 
dent were from time to time discussed and 
considered. As early as October 10, 1940, 
Secretary Knox had advised Admiral Rich- 
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ardson, then Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, of a plan the President was 
considering to shut off all trade between 
Japan and North and South America. This 
would be accomplished by means of a pa- 
trol of American ships in two lines extend- 
ing from Hawaii westward to the Philippines, 
and from Samoa toward the Dutch East In- 
dies (R. 792). This plan was to be insti- 
tuted in the event Japan retaliated against 
Great Britain upon the reopening of the 
Burma Road scheduled for October 17, 1940 
(R. 792). Admiral Richardson was amazed 
at this proposal and stated that the fleet 
was not prepared to put such a plan into 
effect, nor for the war which would certainly 
result from such a course of action (R. 793). 

On February 11, 1941, the Chief of Naval 
Operations in a Memorandum for the 
President, described the President as consid- 
ering a plan to send a detachment of ves- 
sels to the Far East and perhaps to permit 
a “leak” that they were going out there 
(exhibit 106). He quoted the President in 
the same memorandum as stating that he 
would not mind losing one or two cruisers, 
but that he did not want to take a chance 
on losing five or six. Again, in a letter of 
April 19, 1941, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions quoted the President as saying to him: 

“Betty, just as soon as those ships come 
back from Australia and New Zealand, or 
perhaps a little before, I want to send some 
more out. I just want to keep them popping 
up here and there and keep the Japs guess- 
ing” (exhibit 106). 

On May 24, 1941, Admiral Stark wrote Ad- 
miral Kimmel— 

“Day before yesterday the President gave 
me an over-al’ limit of 30 days to prepare 
and have ready an expedition of 25,000 men 
to sail for and to take the Azores. Whether 
or not there would be opposition I do not 
know, but we have to be fully prepared for 
strenuous opposition” (exhibit 106). 

On July 25, 1941, the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations wrote Admiral Kimmel to the effect 
that he might be called upon to send a car- 
rierload of planes to Russia via one of the 
Asiatic Russian ports (exhibit 106). “I don’t 
know that you will, but the President has 
told me to be prepared for it, and I want you 
to have the thought.” Admiral Kimmel re- 
plied to this suggestion as follows: 

“I entertain no doubt that such an opera- 
tion, if discovered (as is highly probable), 
will be tantamount to initiation of a Japa- 
nese-American war. If we are going to take 
the initiative in commencing such a war I 
can think of more effective ways for gaining 
initial advantage. In short, it is my earnest 
conviction that use of a carrier to deliver 
aircraft to Asiatic Russian ports in the pres- 
ent period of strained relations is to invite 
war. If we have decided upon war it would 
be far better to take direct offensive action. 
If for reasons of political expediency it has 
been determined to force Japan to fire the 
first shot, let us choose a method which will 
be more advantageous to ourselves” (exhibit 
106). 

On July 31, 1941, Admiral Stark sent Ad- 
miral Kimmel a copy of a letter to Capt. 
Charles M. Cooke as follows: 

“Within 48 hours after the Russian situa- 
tion broke I went to the President, with the 
Secretary’s approval, and stated that on the 
assumption that the country’s decision is 
not to let England fall, we should imme- 
diately seize the psychological opportunity 
presented by the Russian-German clash and 
announce and start escorting immediately, 
and protecting the western Atlantic on a large 
scale; that such a declaration, followed by 
immediate action on our part, would almost 
certainly involve us in the war and that I 
considered every day of delay in our getting 
into the war as dangerous and that much 
more delay might be fatal to Britain’s sur- 
vival. I reminded him that I had been ask- 
ing this for months in the State Department 
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and elsewhere, etc., etc., etc. I have been 
maintaining that only a war psychology could 
or would speed things up the way they should 
be speeded up; that strive as we would it 
just is not in the nature of things to get the 
results in peace that we would, were we at 
war. 

“The Iceland situation may produce an ‘in- 
cident.’ You are as familiar with that and 
the President’s statements and answers at 
press conferences as I am. Whether or not 
we will get an ‘incident’ because of the pro- 
tection we are giving Iceland and the ship- 
ping which we must send in support of Ice- 
land and our troops, I do not know—only 
Hitler can answer” (exhibit 106). 

Again Admiral Kelly Turner, War Plans Of- 
ficer for the Chief of Naval Operations stated, 
in describing United States-British Staff con- 
versations on war plans in 1941: 

“It was felt by the Naval Department that 
there might be a possibility of war with Japan 
without the involvement of Germany, but at 
some length and over a considerable period 
this matter was discussed and it was deter- 
mined that in such a case the United States 
would, if possible, initiate efforts to bring 
Germany into the war against us in order 
that we would be able to give strong support 
to the United Kingdom in Europe” (testi- 
mony of Admiral R. K. Turner before Admiral 
Hart, pp. 251, 252, question 10, exhibit 144). 

On November 29, 1941, the Chief of Naval 
Operations sent a despatch to the Commander 
in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet which commenced 
with this unusual statement: 

“President directs that the following be 
done as soon as possible and within two days 
if possible after receipt this despatch” (ex- 
hibit 37, p. 39). 

The President’s directions were that the 
Commander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet was 
to charter three small vessels to form a “de- 
fensive information patrol.” The minimum 
requirements to establish these ships as 
United States men of war would suffice in 
manning them. These requirements were: 
Command by a naval officer and the mount- 
ing of a small gun and one machine gun. 
The employment of Filipino crews with the 
minimum number naval ratings was author- 
ized. The ships were to observe and report 
by radio Japanese movement in the West 
China Sea and Gulf of Siam. The President 
prescribed the point at which each vessel 
was to be stationed. One vessel was to be 
stationed between Hainan and Hue; one be- 
tween Camranh Bay and Cape St. Jaques; 
one off Pointe De Camau (exhibit 37, p. 39). 
All these points were clearly in the path of 
the Japanese advance down the coast of 
Indochina, and toward the Gulf of Siam. 
The Navy Department did not originate this 
plan (R. 11351). The Navy Department 
would not have directed it to be done un- 
less the President had specifically ordered it 
(R. 11351). Admiral Hart was already con- 
ducting reconnaissance off that coast by 
planes from Manila (R. 11350). So far as 
the Navy Department was concerned, suffi- 
cient information was being received from 
this air reconnaissance (R. 11351). Had the 
Japanese fired upon any one of these three 
small vessels, it would have constituted an 
overt act on the part of Japan (R. 11352). 


AFTERMATH OF THE PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


Eleven days after Pearl Harbor, the Roberts 
Commission was appointed by the President 
to find the facts about the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack. Its duty was “to provide bases for 
sound decisions whether any derelictions of 
duty or errors of judgment on the part of 
United States Army or Navy personnel con- 
tributed to such successes as were achieved 
by the enemy * * * and, if so, what 
these derelictions or errors were, and who 
were responsible therefor.” 


General Marshall and Admiral Stark were 
witnesses at the first meeting of the Com- 
mission. Their testimony was not given 
under oath and was not recorded. Neither 
was that of their chief subordinates, Ad- 
miral Turner and General Gerow. The Com- 
mission examined General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel under oath in Hawaii. They were 
not permitted to be present during the tes- 
timony of other witnesses, to examine or 
cross-examine them, or to know what evi- 
dence had been presented. 

The Commission knew that Japanese mes- 
sages had been intercepted and were avail- 
able, prior to the attack, to the high com- 
mand in Washington. It did not inquire 
about what information these intercepts 
contained or who received them. Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts testified before this committee: 
“I would not have bothered to read it (the 
intercepted Japanese traffic) if it had been 
shown to us” (R., vol. 47, p. 8836). Mislead- 
ing statements made to the Roberts Com- 
mission by high ranking naval officers in 
Washington to the effect that Admiral Kim- 
mel had all the information available to the 
Navy Department (R. 4891-4900, 4893-4895, 
5021-5022) went unchallenged. 

The Roberts Commission’s failure to in- 
quire into the Japanese intercepts and their 
distribution and evaluation in Washington, 
prevented it from correctly assessing re- 
sponsibility fo~ the disaster. The facts were 
then fresh in the minds of key witnesses in 
Washington. They could not then have 
honestly forgotten their whereabouts at im- 
portant times. When the Roberts Commis- 
sion bypassed the facts about the intercepted 
messages, it nearly buried the truth about 
Pearl Harbor. Its report became the in- 
dictment of two officers based upon incom- 
plete evidence. ; 

The Roberts report was published January 
25, 1942. General Short, reading it in the 
press, was dumbfounded, and immediately 
called his friend General Marshall on the 
telephone to inquire whether he should re- 
tire. Marshall advised him to “stand pat,” 
but told Short he would consider the tele- 
phone conversation “authority” for Short’s re- 
tirement if it became necessary (R. 8446). 
On the same day, the Secretary of the Navy 
directed that Admiral Kimmel in San Fran- 
cisco be informed that Short had submitted 
a request for retirement (exhibit 121). This 
information was immediately telephoned to 
Kimmel. Kimmel, who had not previously 
thought of retiring, construed the telephone 
message as a request that he do so, and sub- 
mitted a formal request for retirement dated 
January 26, 1942. General Short, who 
thought it was not fair to General Marshall 
to have to act only on the basis of a telephone 
conversation, sent to Marshall a formal re- 
quest for retirement in writing, addressed to 
The Adjutant General dated January 25, 1942. 
On January 26, General Marshall recom- 
mended to Secretary of War Stimson that 
General Short’s application for retirement be 
accepted “today,” but that it be done “quietly 
without any publicity at the moment” 
(R. 8459). Admiral Stark requested the Army 
to keep him advised about Short’s retirement 
as he proposed to “communicate this fact to 
Admiral Kimmel in the hope Kimmel will 
likewise apply for retirement” (R. 8459). 
However, on January 28, 1942, he sent a tele- 
phone message to Kimmel to the effect that 
the previous telephone notification about 
Short’s retirement was not intended to in- 
fluence him. Thereupon Admiral Kimmel 
submitted his letter of January 28, 1942, to 
the Secretary of the Navy, in which he stated: 
“I desire my request for retirement to stand, 
subject only to determination by the Depart- 
ment as to what course of action will best 
serve the interests of the country and the 
good of the service” (exhibit 121). 
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The President personally directed the 
method of handling the requests for retire- 
ment of Kimmel and Short. On January 29, 
1942, he instituted a three-point program for 
dealing with the matter. The Army and 
Navy were to act together. After a week's 
waiting they were to announce that Kimme| 
and Short had applied for retirement and 
that their applications were under consicer- 
ation. After another week had passed, pub- 
lic announcement was to be made that the 
applications had been accepted with the con- 
dition that acceptance did not bar subse- 
quent court-martial proceedings. Court- 
martial proceedings, however, were to be de- 
scribed as impossible without the disclosure 
of military secrets. The wording of the con- 
dition in the acceptance was troublesome to 
the administration. The President, Secre- 
tary Stimson, Secretary Knox, and Attorney 
General Biddle labored over the language 
(R. 8462, 8464, exhibit 171). The adminis- 
tration wanted to avoid public criticism for 
having barred court-martial proceedings. 
On the other hand, it did not wish to stim- 
ulate the public or the officers to expect or 
demand court-martial proceedings (R. 8464, 
8467). Finally, language as suitable as pos- 
sible was agreed upon. The phrase to be 
used in accepting the retirement applications 
was “without condonation of any. offense or 
prejudice to future disciplinary action.” Ad- 
miral Kimmel and General Short were each 
retired by letters so worded, dated respec- 
tively February 16 and February 17, 1942. 
The Secretary of the Navy, in announcing 
the Navy’s action, stated that he had directed 
the preparation of charges for court martial 
of Admiral Kimmel alleging dereliction of 
duty. The public were informed that a trial 
could not be held until such time as the 
public interest and safety would permit. 

The public reaction was as planned. 
Kimmel and Short were considered solely 
responsible for Pearl Harbor. The Roberts 
report, considered by Justice Roberts as only 
an indictment, became, in effect, a convic- 
tion. The two officers were helpless. No 
court martial could be had. They had no 
way of defending themselves. They remained 
in ignorance of what evidence the Roberts 
Commission had heard. Admiral Stark 
wrote to Admiral Kimmel on February 21, 
1942: 

“Pending something definite, there is no 
reason why you should not settle yourself 
in a quiet nook somewhere and Jet Old Father 
Time help the entire situation, which I 
feel he will—if for no other reason that he 
always has” (exhibit 121). 

The high civilian and military officials in 
Washington who had skillfully maneuvered 
Kimmel and Short into the position of ex- 
clusive blame knew at the time all the hidden 
facts about Pearl Harbor, at least as much 
and probably more than this investigation 
has been able to uncove’. As the 2-year 
statutory period for instituting cort-martial 
proceedings was about to expire, Kimmel and 
Short were requested by the Secretaries of 
War and Navy to waive the Statute of Limita- 
tions. Admiral Kimmel did so but with the 
provision that any court martial be held in 
“open court” (exhibit 171). General Short 
did likewise (R. 8496-8499). Similar re- 
quests were not made of other officers, not 
even of those who befor: this eommittce 
publicly accepted responsibility for certain 
failures of the high command in Washington. 

In June of 1944 the Congress directed the 
Secretaries of War and Navy to conduct in- 
vestigations into the Pearl Harbor attack. 
The War Department denied the Army Board 
of Investigation access to the intercepted 
messages. General Miles, Director of Mill- 
tary Intelligence, at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor, was ordered by General Marshal] not 
to testify on the subject of the intercepts 
(R. 11843). For a considerable period the 














Navy Court of Inquiry was denied access to 
the same material (exhibit 195). After re- 
peated demands by Admiral Kimmel, the 
Navy Department released this restriction 
upon its own Court. The War Department 
finally followed the same course. For the 
first time, late in the Board’s proceedings, 
Army officers were permitted to testify before 
the Army Board as to all details regarding 
the intercepts (R. 12035). But many impor- 
tant Army witnesses had already testified 
under the limitations previously ordered. 

In the fall of 1944 the Army board and 
Navy court made their reports to the Sec- 
retaries of the War and Navy. These reports 
were critical of the conduct of Admiral Stark 
and General Marshall. The findings were 
not made public. The Navy court exon- 
erated Admiral Kimmel. Admiral Kimmel’s 
request to read its report was refused by 
the Secretary of the Navy (R. 6811). The 
Secretaries of War and Navy instituted fur- 
ther secret investigations dispensing with the 
services of the three-man board and court 
previously established, and each entrusting 
the conduct of proceedings to a single officer. 
Admiral Kimmel’s request to be present at 
the further Navy investigation, to introduce 
evidence, to confront and cross-examine wit- 
nesses was denied by the Secretary of the 
Navy (R. 6812). The affidavits and testi- 
mony at the further investigations contain 
many instances where witnesses gave evi- 
dence materially different from that which 
they had previously sworn to before the 
Army board and the naval court. These 
changes were especially marked in testimony 
of certain key witnesses on the subject of 
the dissemination and evaluation of the in- 
tercepted messages in Washington. Again, 
before this committee these same witnesses 
further changed their testimony from that 
sworn to twice previously, or pleaded lapses 
of memory. 

The record of the high military and civil- 
jan officials of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in dealing with the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster from beginning to end does them no 
credit. It will have a permanent bad effect 
on the morale and integrity of the armed 
services. The administration had ample op- 
portunity to record and preserve all the facts 
about Pearl Harbor, even if their public dis- 
closure needed to wait upon the war’s end. 
This was not done. The policy adopted was 
to place the public responsibility for the dis- 
aster on the commanders in the field, to be 
left there for all time. The policy failed only 
because suppression created public suspicion, 
and the Congress was alert. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This investigation has not brought to 
light all the facts about Pearl Harbor. We 
have been denied much vital information. 
Mr. Stimson did not answer certain impor- 
tant interrogations which, in consideration 
of the state of his health, were submitted to 
him in writing. He has also denied to the 
committee his diary entries for the days De- 
cember 2 to December 6, 1941. These were 
significantly omitted from his written state- 
ment. Mr. Hull’s health permitted only a 
brief appearance before us and nc examina- 
tion by the minority members of the com- 
mittee. Written interrogatories were sub- 
mitted as to when he first saw or obtained in- 
formation as to the contents of certain vital 
intercepted messages, including the 1 p. m. 
message. Mr. Hull answered: “I do not recall 
the exact times that I first saw or learned 
of the contents of the messages you cite” 
(R. 14316). “I do not recall” was an answer 
frequently received from other important 
witnesses. Messrs. Maxwell Hamilton, Eu- 
gene Dooman and Stanley Hornbeck, State 
Department officials who played important 
roles in 1941 in our Far Eastern diplomacy, 
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have not testified. We have been denied Am- 
bassador Grew’s diary. In December 1941 
Gen. Bedell Smith was secretary to the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army. He did not testify. 
His possible knowledge of the distribution of 
intercepted messages to General Marshall on 
Saturday evening, December 6, was not in- 
vestigated. Admiral (then Captain) Glover 
was the duty officer in the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations on December 6, 1941. 
His log for that night contained the vital 
information about Mr, Stimson’s interest in 
precise locations of the ships of the Pacific 
Fleet. Admiral Glover sent the committee 
a@ telegram but did not testify. Mr. Welles’ 
memoranda of Atlantic Charter conferences 
was obtained from State Depatrment only 
after his oral testimony before us had been 
completed. 

On the evidence before us I concur in the 
findings of the committee with respect to re- 
sponsibilities of our commanders in Hawaii. 
I believe that the “mistakes of judgment” 
referred to in the committee report are di- 
rectly related to the failures of the high com- 
mands in Washington to have their organi- 
zations fully alerted and on a war footing 
and that those in command at the Washing- 
ton level must bear their full share of the 
responsibility for the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 

I further conclude that secret diplomacy 
was at the root of the tragedy. The United 
States had warned Japan that an advance 
to Malaya or the Dutch East Indies would 
mean war with this Nation. The President 
gave Great Britain assurances of our armed 
support in such event. What Japan and 
Britain knew, our commanders in the field 
and our own people did not know. Wash- 
ington feared that national unity could not 
be attained unless Japan committed the 
first overt act. Accordingly, the Army in 
Hawaii was put on an antisabotage alert, a 
defensive posture containing the least pos- 
sible risk of incident in Hawaii which Japan 
might claim was an overt act by the United 
States. The mobilization of American pub- 
lic opinion in support of an offensive by the 
Pacific Fleet against Japan was to be accom- 
plished, if at all, by a message to Congress 
“at the last stage of our relations, relating 
to actual hostilities.” This message was to be 
the prelude to hostilities by the United States 
if Japan attacked the British and the Dutch 
at the outset of the war and did not attack 
this Nation. A direct attack by Japan 
against the United States at the outset of 
hostilities would make such a message un- 
necessary. Mr. Simson’s diary describes the 
plan succinctly: “The question was how we 
should maneuver them into the position of 
firing the first shot without allowing too 
much danger to ourselves.” In formulating 
this plan undoubtedly Washington was in- 
fluenced by public promises to keep us out 
of war unless attacked. 

With full knowledge of Japan’s intentions 
prior to the attack, Washington had one 
plain duty to the American people. That 
duty was to inform them of their peril. 
This was not done. Washington had a 
further duty to make sure that our forces 
were ready to meet the attack by furnishing 
their commanders afield and afloat with all 
available information, or by evaluating that 
information and giving them appropriate 
clear and categoric instructions. 

Those who find in various instances of 
poor coordination between the services the 
causes of Pearl Harbor are satisfied with a 
superficial explanation. The state of readi- 
ness of our armed forces in the field was a 
reflection of over-all policy adopted on the 
highest level in Washington. The President 
had delivered to him the Japanese inter- 
cepted messages and possessed much more 
information about Japanese plans and inten- 
tions than any field commander. He gave 
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most minute directions to commanders in 
the field, even as to the scouting positions of 
individual ships, when he thought such 
directions necessary. A merger of the armed 
forces and unity of command in Hawaii in 
November and December 1941 could not have 
eliminated the dangers in the policy of 
maneuvering Japan into striking the first 
blow. That policy would still have shaped 
the orders given, as well as the information 
sent to a single commander in the field. 

Those who find American public opinion 
responsible for Pearl Harbor accept an en- 
tirely false theory. Enlightened public 
opinion is based on accurate public informa- 
tion. The American people, if kept well in- 
formed of their real diplomatic position, do 
not need an incident to unite them. If for- 
eign policy and diplomatic representations 
are treated as the exclusive, secret informa- 
tion of the President and his advisers, public 
opinion will not be enlightened. The very 
nature of the consequent public alarm places 
the armed forces of the Nation in effective 
readiness and may even deter an enemy from 
executing its planned attack. The .best 
deterrent to a predatory Japan in late 1941 
was a thoroughly informed and obviously 
alerted America. 

In this connection it will be noted that 
when the reports of the Army Board and the 
Navy Court of Inquiry were submitted to 
President Truman on August 30, 1945, he 
made the following statement: 

“I have read it (the Pearl Harbor reports) 
very carefully, and I came to the conclusion 
that the whole thing is the result of the pol- 
icy which the country itself pursued. The 
country was not ready for preparedness. 
Every time the President made an effort to 
get a preparedness program through the Con- 
gress it was stifled. Whenever the President 
made a statement about the necessity of pre- 
paredness he was vilified for doingit. I think 
the country is as much to blame as any in- 
dividual in this final situation that developed 
in Pearl Harbor.” 

An examination of the facts ought to com- 
pel any person to reject this conclusion. The 
record clearly demonstrates how the Army 
and Navy get the funds needed for national 
defense. The Army and Navy are required 
to submit their respective estimates each year 
to the Bureau of the Budget. This Bureau, 
acting for the President, conducts hearings 
and finally makes recommendations to the 
President as to the amounts to be recom- 
mended to the Congress for appropriation. 
The Congress is in effect the people of Amer- 
ica. The record discloscs that in the fiscal 
years 1934 to 1941, inclusive, the Army and 
Navy jointly asked for $26,580,145.093. This 
is the combined total of Army and Navy re- 
quests made to the Bureau of the Budget. 
In the same period the President recom- 
mended to the Congress that it appropriate 
to the combined services $23,818,319,897. The 
Congress actually made available to the Army 
and Navy in this period $24,943,987,823. Thus 
it is apparent that the President himself 
recommended to the Congress in the fiscal 
years 1934 to 1941, inclusive, that it appro- 
priate for the Army and Navy #%2,761,826,033 
less than had been requested by the Army 
and Navy. The people’s Representatives in 
the Congress gave to the Army and Navy in 
the form of appropriations and authoriza- 
tions for expenditure $1,256,667,926 more 
than the President had recommended in his 
budget messages to the Congress. 

The mere recital of these undisputed fig- 
ures should dispose of the contention that 
“the country is as much to blame as any 
individual in this final situation that devel- 
oped in Pearl Harbor.” I am including herein 
for ready reference a complete statement: 
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Roosevelt cut: $2,761,826,033. 
Congress restored: $1,256,667,926 of the Budget cut. 


Another subject that has been bandied 
about the country for a number of years re- 
lates to what has been frequently referred to 
as the failure or refusal of Congress to fortify 
the island of Guam. The contention has 
been made that Congress refused to appro- 
priate money to fortify the island of Guam 
and that as a result of such failure the entire 
war in the Pacific in its initial stages was lost 
to the Japanese. 

The fact is that no proposal was ever sub- 
mitted to the Congress involving the fortifi- 
cation of Guam. The Navy did request an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 for the purpose 
of dredging the harbor at Guam (Stark tes- 
timony, R. pp. 5546-6547). The first re- 
quest of the Navy was rejected by the Con- 
gress. Thereafter the appropriation request- 
ed by the Navy was passed with only one vote 
against it. The dredging operation was be- 
ing carried on when war broke out with 
Japan. 

It is interesting to note that “Rainbow No. 
5,” which is the Joint Chiefs of Staff world- 
wide war plan, placed the island of Guam in 
category F (R. p. 6535). The following 
questions and answers tell the story: 

“Mr. KEEFE. Now, I would like to ask a 
question which bothered me with respect to 
your Rainbow No. 5, which places the island 
of Guam in what is called category F. 

“Admiral Stark. I have the category here. 

“Mr. KEEFE. Now, will you state for the 
record what category F means? 

“Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. We have that, l 
am sure. This is out of Joint Action, Army 
and Navy, and refers to degrees of prepara- 
tion, and they are put in categories of de- 
fense, A. B, C, D, E, and F. 

“Mr. Keere. Well, take Guam to start with. 
That is in F. Now give us what Category F 
means. 

“Admiral Stark. Category F: ‘Positions be-~ 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States which may be subject to either minor 
or major attack for the purpose of occupa- 
tion but which cannot be provided with ade- 
quate defense forces. Under this category 
the employment of existing lotal forces and 
local facilities will be confined principally to 
the demolition of those things it is desirable 
to prevent falling into the hands of the 
enemy.” 

“Mr. Keere. Then, so far as Guam was con- 
cerned, at the time this basic war plan was 
devised it was the considered opinion of both 
the Army and Navy that it could not be 
defended and it therefore was placed in 
Category F that required those on the island, 
through demolition or otherwise, to destroy 
anything of value to the enemy and to per- 
mit it to be taken? 

“Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Kreere. And to surrender? 

“Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Kreere. That is right, is it not? 

“Admiral STrarK. That is correct; yes, sir 
(R., p. 6537). 

“Mr. KEEFE. Now, at the time of the attack 
on Guam and the capture of Guam by the 
Japs were improvements on the harbor being 
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made at that time or had they been com- 
pleted? 

“Admiral StarK. They had not been com- 
pieted. Of course, I recall very clearly the 
legislation with regard to that. Ido not know 
just what their status was at this moment. I 
had obtained from Congress the appropria- 
tion, I believe it was $6,000,000, for certain 
improvements to the harbor. You recall the 
first year I lost it by six votes, and the follow- 
ing year it went through almost unanimously, 
only one vote being opposed to it. Just how 
far we had gotten along with that I do not 
recall -t the moment. 

“Mr. KEEFE. With those improvements 
completed, Guam would still be in Category 
F, would it not? 

“Admiral Stark. In the same category, 
Category F, The improvements were not 
such as improved the defense of Guam but 
very little. 

“Mr. KEEFE. xven with the improvements 
that were requested and contemplated, the 
island of Guam, in the opinion of the Joint 
Army and Navy Board, could not be success- 
fully defended due to the power that Japan 
had in the mandated islands surrounding it; 
is that right? 

“Admiral Srark. That is correct” (R. p. 
6547). 

These simple facts as disclosed to the pub- 
lic for the first time in these hearings should 
effectively dispose of the contention that 
“Congress refused to fortify the island of 
Guam, and hence the United States suffered 
tremendous loss in the initial stages of the 
war with Japan.” 

In the future the people and their Congress 
must know how close American diplomacy is 
moving to war so that they may check its 
advance if imprudent and support its posi- 
tion if sound. A diplomacy which relies upon 
the enemy’s first overt act to insure effective 
popular support for the nation’s final war de- 
cision is both outmoded and dangerous in the 
atomic age. To prevent any future Pearl 
Harbor more tragic and damaging than that 
of December 7, 1941, there must be constant 
close coordination between American public 
opinion and American diplomacy. 


A Strong Delusion 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of July 16, which has just come to 
my desk, expresses so clearly the situa- 
tion which the country faces today, and 
the fallacy of the theory on which OPA 


was based, that I have asked leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix and 
to reprint the editorial as part of the 
extension. 

We have been governed by a group of 
young, and probably sincere theorists, 
who knew nothing of ‘the principles on 
which this Nation became so strong that 
it offered its people the highest stand- 
ards of living in all the world; so strong 
that it could twice in our lifetimes step 
in and bail out of trouble other nations 
of the world, who had been experiment- 
ing with other theories. Some of these 
other theories are the ones the bright 
young men now seek to impose on the 
United States. St. Paul spoke of the 
“strong delusion.” The strong delusion, 
right now, as the editorial points out, is 
that the Government can run every- 
body’s business, and provide for every- 
body, better than the people can pro- 
vide for themselves. 

The complete editorial follows: 

A STRONG DELUSION 


It is recorded in the epistles of Paul that 
when a certain erring people proved immune 
to ordinary methods of correction the A\l- 
mighty decided to “send them a strong de- 
lusion.” Not so much as a matter of divine 
ordination, but merely as a matter of cause 
and effect, the people of the United States 
for more than a decade have been the vic- 
tims of @ “strong delusion.” The substance 
of this delusion is that “the Government” 
can run everybody's business and provide for 
everybody better than the individuals them- 
selves, 

One of the strongest phases of our delu- 
sion was that concocted during the emer- 
gency of war, and perpetuated long after the 
war’s end—the delusion that one individual, 
politically appointed by a political President, 
could run the business and industry of this 
country—the delusion that a mere official 
title and a vast operating fund could qualify 
a mediocrity, blest with presidential favor, 
to contro] wages and prices and profits for a 
national production volume approaching at 
its peak $200,000,000,000 a year. 

By reason of its vast development the 
United States in industry and business has 
become largely a Nation of specialists. Be- 
cause of the intricacies of mass production 
almost a lifetime of training and experience 
is required to master a single line of en- 
deavor. Experts cannot be turned out over- 
night or qualified by a mere political ap- 
pointment. In the hard world of dollars and 
cents results must count. Leaders in prac- 
tically all our great financial, industrial, 
and business institutions have come up “the 
hard way.” 

How was the delusion ever put over on the 
American pepole that a publicity agent, 
without practical experience in producing a 
potato or a locomotive, could be endowed by 
Presidential edict with the capacity to run 
all the vast industries and businesses of the 
United States? The French had a ready 
excuse for everything: “C’est la guerre.’ 
That, for 5 years, was our excuse—it is the 
war. But the end of the war found the same 
old idea being propagated—at an expense 
of several hundred million dollars annually 
to the taxpayer; the idea that a single 
human brain, certified by the President, was 
better qualified to run all the business and 
industry of the country than the men who 
had built and maintained it—and that this 
same individual brain was qualified to act as 
guardian for all the millions of consumers 
in the United States. 

Let’s take a look from the practical side. 
There are scores of outstanding geniuses in 
the business and industrial world of the 
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United States. In motors take the names 
of Henry Ford, Charles Wilson, Alfred Sloan. 
In steel take the names of scores of men who 
have made marvelous records. In textiles, 
in airplanes, in electrical production, in meat 
packing, in railroads, in farm machinery, in 
oil production, in banking, in construction, 
we think of a dozen outstanding names. In 
agriculture, in stock raising, in the develop- 
ment of fruits and vegetables, there are 
names that shine like lighthouses. 

Does any sane person think for one minute 
that any one of the individuals who have 
achieved fame and success in any of these 
lines of enterprise would undertake, even 
with the sanction and support of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to run all the 
business and industry of the country? Does 
anybody assume that Henry Ford, having 
made a success in the motor industry, would 
assume responsibility for the steel industry 
and the raising of all the country’s corn 
and hogs? Can anybody believe that Charles 
Wilson, successful head of General Motors, 
would undertake by Presidential appointment 
to regulate the growing of oranges and ap- 
ricots in California? Is it conceivable that 
the most successful banker of Wall Street 
would consider himself qualified to control 
the raising of steers in Texas and sheep in 
Wyoming? 

Yet for 5 years we have labored under 
the “strong delusion” that a publicity man, 
with no experience in business save that of 
advertising and propaganda, could run the 
vast enterprises of the United States, dictate 
their wages and their profits, and tell the 
consuming public what to pay for everything 
frpm a spool of thread to a threshing com- 
bine. A man who never slopped a pig must 
tell pig raisers what to pay for feed and what 
price to ask for the fattened product. A man 
who never sewed a button must tell textile 
men what to charge for a shirt. A man who 
never saw a saw mill must tell lumbermen 
what to charge for lumber. 

There is peculiar significance in the fact 
that the man chosen for the dictatorship of 
American industry and business was essen- 
tially a publicity man; Chester Bowles’ only 
business experience was in advertising. It 
is equally peculiar that his chosen successor 
was a publicity man—Paul R. Porter, whose 
chief claim to distinction was his job as 
press agent for the New Deal. The natural 
result of these selections was obvious—vol- 
umes of publicity and propaganda. The 
United States of America in all its history 
never saw such a flood of “selling copy” as 
it witnessed in the regime of Chester Bowles, 
master slogan maker, and his mediocre suc- 
cessor, Paul Porter, official press agent for the 
Democratic national committee. These 
masters of sales talk and catch-phrases have 
spent millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
to terrorize the people; but instead of aiding 
and stimulating production, they have 
halted and curtailed it, with the inevitable 
result of inflation. 

Out of all the scores of honest, decent, 
patriotic men in the business and industry 
of the United States today there is not one 
who would be so vain and self-sufficient as 
to assume arbitrary powers over all industry 
and business, all wages and prices, in this 
great Nation. The absent and most dis- 
interested of them rightly would say that it 
is a job even beyond the capacities of a 
superman, 

Yet we find ourselves, under the “strong 
delusion” of the New Deal, submitting su- 
pinely to the doctrine that one little pub- 
licity agent, dowered with executive pre- 
rogatives, is more capable of running the 
business of this country than the men who 
made it—and more intelligent than the 
millions of consumers who keep it going. 

The Biblical end of the “strong delusion” 


is that the people shall perish. Are we ready 
to give up? 


Representative Simpson Gets Try-Out as 
Delegation Boss 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
article: 


REPRESENTATIVE SIMPSON GETS TRY-OUT AS DELE- 
GATION BOSS 


(By Charles B. Holstein) 


WaAsHINGTON.—A former University of Pitts- 

burgh football player of the “Pop” Warner 
era is getting a try-out these days as captain- 
elect of Pennsylvania’s Republicans in Con- 
gress. 
Although outranked in length of service 
by two members of the present delegation 
and not slated to become chairman until 
next year, Representative RicHarp M. Srmp- 
son, 45, of Huntingdon, Pa., already is call- 
ing many of the signals for the group. 

That is because Representative JAMES WoL- 
FENDEN, of Upper Darby, the dean of the dele- 
gation, is ill in a Philadelphia hospital fol- 
lowing a motorboat explosion, and Repre- 
sentative J. ROLAND KINnzER, of L-ncaster, the 
man next in line, wants Smmpson to get some 
experience in the quarterbacking role now 
for next year. 

Neither WoLPENDEN nor Kinzer is running 
for reelection. 

Srmpson, the No. 3 man, on the other 
hand is considered virtually a sure thing 
to return for a sixth term from the largely 
rural and overwhelmingly Republican Seven- 
teenth District, which includes Bedford, 
Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, Perry, 
Snyder, and Union Counties—a wide swath 
of central Pennsylvania. 

A big-boned varsity tackle on Gienn L. 
“Pop” Warner's last two teams at Pitt, Smmp- 
SON graduated from the university in 1923 
following service in this country in the Tank 
Corps in the First World War. He spent two 
terms in the State legislature and was elected 
to Congress in May 1937 to fill a vacancy. 

He’s been here ever since, meanwhile earn- 
ing a law degree from Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Father of two young daughters, 
Simpson has been a widower since last year. 

A conservative in his politics and eco- 
nomics, Dick SIMPSON appears to have the 
confidence and support of the whole delega- 
tion on all matters strictly of party con- 
cern, although not all of the State’s GOP 
Congressmen go along with him on issues 
involving labor legislation, price control, 
tariffs, and similar problems. 

Simpson seldom makes a speech on the 
House floor. When he does it is usually on 
technical phases of the very complex issues 
which come before him and other members 
of the No. 1 committee of the House—the 
Ways and Means Committee. These include 
such matters as taxes, tariffs, the social- 
security laws, and other revenue-raising 
measures. 

In stepping somewhat to one side so that 
Simpson can build up experience in leading 
the delegation, Krnzer, the 72-year-old act- 
ing chairman of the delegation, is convinced 
of two things: 

1. That Pennsylvania’s GOP Congress- 
men will be more numerous next year, pos- 
sibly picking up 6 more seats from Demo- 
crats, compared to the present line-up of 
19 Republicans and 14 Democrats; 

2. That if this group works as a unit, they 
can make their influence one cf the dominat- 
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ing voices in the House. He is counting, of 
course, on Republicans capturing the House 
next year after 14 lean years as the minority 
party. 

Sumpson’s colleagues say-he’s doing all 
right in his leadership try-out and shows 
promise of effecting a unified drive next year 
from Republican objective. 

He took a leading part in arranging the 
get-acquainted conference of Pennsylvania's 
Republican congressional and State nominees 
here last month and spoke for the group in 
Gealing with the press. 

Since then, he has been more and more 
promirent in prevote conferences with Mem- 
bers in trying to line up the delegation, par- 
ticularly for .frontal attacks against the 
New Deal, as such, and against the 
bureaucrats—issues in which economics 
are secondary to party considerations. 

Simpson is a firm believer in the frontal 
attack. Pop Warner’s Pitt teams used to 
count heavily on sheer weight to push the 
opposition aside, and Simpson, who bore the 
brunt at tackle of many power plays, is all 
for increasing the weight of numbers on his 
team in Congress next year. 

Pennsylvania’s Democratic Congressmen, 
however, are conceding no losses so far. 





Death Benefits Available for Widows, 
Orphans, and Dependents of Deceased 


Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1946 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, besides 
the men who are returned to civil life 
with broken bodies and shattered nerves, 
those who find the results of war with 
them long after the peace are the widows, 
orphans, and dependents whose loved 
ones have made the supreme sacrifice. 

In recognition of its obligation to those 
dependents, a sympathetic Government 
has made some provision to help them 
carry on. 

Where the death of the veteran has oc- 
curred in service, or has resulted from 
a service-connected disease or injury, the 
benefits are the same for the widows, or- 
phans, and dependents of World War II 
as they are for the dependents surviving 
our veterans of World War No. I, and the 
following monthly pension benefits are 
payable: 

(a) For a widow but no child__-_---_- $50 
(b) For a widow and 1 child (with $13 


additional for each additional 
GONG Sie scents sie attest teisleiate ba 65 
(c) For no widow but 1 child___-.--_--- 25 
(ad) For no widow but 2 children (with 
$10 additional for each additional 
ET Wckcinteccnrieieinicestamiaracepclenaiaoaeem 38 
(e) For dependent father and mother: 
Both parents, for each__..-.--..-. 25 
ne .- 4% 
(Note.—Pension benefits are allowable to 
dependent parents only in those cases where 


the veteran’s death is due to service in the 
armed forces.) 

Where the veteran’s death was not the 
result of a service-connected disease or 
injury, pension benefits are available to 
his widow or orphans, provided he served 
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90 days or more during the period of the 
war—World War I or World War II— 
or had been discharged for a disability 
incurred in service; and his discharge 
from service must be under conditions 
other than dishonorable. As to widows 
of veterans of World War I, marriage to 
the veteran must have been prior to De- 
cember 14, 1944, and it is necessary only 
to establish legal widowhood to be eligi- 
ble for pension benefits, subject to in- 
come restrictions. For widows of vet- 
erans of World War II there is no fixed 
marriage date, but to establish eligibility 
for pension benefits it is necessary that 
the veteran at the time of his death was 
receiving or entitled to receive benefits 
for disability incurred in service, or that 
he had at the time of his death a dis- 
ability due to service for which pension 
would be payable if 10 percent or more in 
degree; and legal widowhood must be 
proved. The monthly pension benefits 
payable are the same for both groups, 
and, subject to income restrictions, are: 
(a) For a widow but no child 

(b) For a widow and 1 child (with $5 

additional for each additional 


(ad) No widow but 2 children (equally 
divided) 
(e) No widow but 3 children (equally 
divided) 
(With $4 additional for each addi- 
tional child, the total amount to 
be equally divided.) 
(NoTE.—Payments are limited to an aggre- 
gate of $74 in any one Case.) 


APPLICATIONS 


Applications for these benefits should 
be sent to the regional office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration serving your coun- 
ty—Wichita for Allen, Anderson, Bour- 
bon, Franklin, Linn, and Miami; Kansas 
City, Mo., for Douglas, Johnson, and 
Wyandotte. 

Veterans’ Administration form 534 is 
used by widows and orphans in filing 
claims, and form 535 is used by depend- 
ent parents. 

SIX MONTHS’ GRATUITY PAY 


Immediately upon notification of the 
death of a person in service from wounds 
or disease, not the result of his or her 
misconduct, there is payable to his 
widow, child, or dependent relative a sum 
equivalent to 6 months’ pay at the rate 
being received on the date of death. 
This benefit is available first to the 
widow, if no widow to a child or children, 
and if neither widow nor child, to any 
other dependent relative of the person in 
service previously designated by him or 
her to receive this pay. 

Proper forms on which to make appli- 
cation will be sent to the person entitled 
from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, as the case may be, when 
the death of the person in service is offi- 
cially recorded. Applications should be 
returned, with any evidence called for, to 
the office from which blanks were fur- 
nished. 

SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


Any amount found in the final settle- 
ment of his accounts to be due a person 
who has died in service, where no de- 
mand is presented by a duly appointed 
legal representative of the estate, is pay- 


able through the General Accounting Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., first to the widow 
(or widower) ; if no widow (or widower), 
to the child or children or their issue; 
if no widow (or widower) or descend- 
ants, to the father and mother in equal 
shares, or if one parent be deceased, to 
the survivor; if no widow (or widower), 
child, father, or mother, then to brothers 
and sisters and children of deceased 
brothers and sisters. S3lanks will be sent 
from the respective services. 
ASSISTANCE 


Persons claiming these benefits may 
call on veterans’ service organizations or 
the Red Cross for assistance in the prep- 
aration of applications and assembling 
needed evidence. If there are any 
further questions, write to your Con- 
gressman, ERREtTT P. SCRIVNER, 316 House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. He 
will also be glad to help in presenting 
claims to the proper agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Soviet Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled “As Others 
See Us” written by Scott Nearing. The 
article deals with Soviet foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AS OTHERS SEE US 
(By Scott Nearing) 


The people who are saying hard things 
about Soviet foreign policy would gain a 
better understanding of the situation if they 
would put the shoe on the other foot. 

If the Soviet Union (1) possessed the secret 
of the atomic bomb and (2) were doing its 
best to keep it from us, meanwhile (3) build- 
ing up a stockpile of the bombs, (4) main- 
taining an army larger than ever before in its 
history, and (5) a navy larger than all the 
other navies of the world combined, (6) pro- 
posing to continue the wartime draft, and (7) 
introduce universal compulsory military 
training in time of so-called peace, (8) ai- 
lowing her army and navy officers to talk 
openly of attacking us before we should have 
time to recover from our war effort and per- 
haps learn to make our: own atomic bombs, 
(9) carrying on a press and radio campaign 
to foment suspicion and hostility toward us, 
(10) seizing and holding military bases along 
both our frontiers (Iceland, Greenland, the 
islands of the Pacific), (11) sending a naval 
expedition into northern waters for special 
training in arctic warfare, (12) maintaining 
armed forces at our very gates (United States 
Marines, planes, and ships in Manchuria, 
United States troops and anti-Soviet armies 
in India, Germany, Italy, Greece), (13) pro- 
posing for 1947—2 years after the war—a 
military budget greater than that of any 
other country, with a higher percentage of 
expenditure for military purposes than was 
made by Germany or Japan when they were 
actively preparing for war, and if (14) the 
Greek Catholic Church were offering to lead 
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a holy war against us, and if (15) Marshal 
Stalin officially sponsored a public ceremony 
at which a former prime minister who had 
twice tried to overthrow our Government and 
our economic system was highly honored 
and in his address urged an alliance between 
our two most powerful rivals—what would 
they think of Generalissimo Truman and 
Foreign Commissar Byrnes if they did not 
work night and day to see that the Uniteq 
States had friendly governments in every 
capital from Canada to Argentina and if they 
did not move heaven and earth to discover 
the secret.of the atomic bomb? 

Let us try to see ourselves as others see us— 
and this does not mean only the U.S.S.R, 


Penalty for Drunken Drivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Post of July 20, 1946: 


SEVENTY-EIGHT-MILES-PER-HOUR SPREE IN AUTO 
COSTS WOMAN $175 

Sue L. Derman, 28-year-old former wait- 
ress, who drove along New York Avenue NE. 
July 4 at speeds up to 78 miles an hour, was 
fined $175 on three traffic counts in municipal 
court yesterday. 

Miss Derman, of 1524 Varnum Street NW., 
had pleaded guilty to leaving after colliding, 
driving without a permit, and driving while 
drunk before Judge Walter J. Casey July 5. 

Police charged that the automobile she 
was driving struck a taxi at First Street and 
New York Avenue and continued along New 
York Avenue without stopping. 

She picked up two teen-age hitchhikers 
returning to Baltimore and then hit speeds 
up to 78 miles an hour, police said, until she 
clipped a fender off a car at Montana and 
New York Avenues. 

Police said the car she was driving be- 
longed to Reed Ledman and his mother, Mrs. 
Myrtle Ledman, of 1726 Thirty-fourth Street 
NW. 


Mr. Speaker, the above article de- 
scribes a condition in our country that 
should not be. “When you drive don’t 
drink. When you drink don’t drive.” 
That is a slogan everyone should adhere 
to. Now it seems to me that when a per- 
son who admits they are drunk, driving 
on the highway at 78 miles an hour, 
hitting more than one car in their wild 
chase, should receive from a judge more 
than a fine of $175. When they take a 
car not belonging to them, when they 
have no drivér’s license, when they are 
drunk they then deserve more than a 
fine of $175. How can our judges break 
up this drunken driving with a fine? 
They subject all whom they meet on the 
road to danger of being hit by a drunken 
driver and being wounded or killed, 
property damaged, hospitals filled, the 
public menaced. Our judges must do 
more than fine these menacing drunken 
drivers by committing them to some 
Place where they will not commit the 
deed soon again, even if it be to a Keeley 
Cure or the Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Judges do your duty. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy for promoting in- 
dustrial development, advancing medical 
science, and improving economic and so- 
cial standards may be of utmost impor- 
tance to humanity. Untold benefits and 
improvements for the whole human race 
may well be hidden in the newly dis- 
covered force of nuclear physics. Behind 
this discovery lies years of painstaking 
scientific research by individuals in many 
countries. Undoubtedly the extreme 
exigencies of war, spurring to a desperate 
pace the practical application by the 
Army, by American industry, and its su- 
perior large-scale production methods of 
these new scientific principles, resulted 
in techniques of manufacture, handling, 
and use that presently constitute in the 
main the so-called secrets of atomic en- 
ergy. From a strictly scientific stand- 
point there are no such secrets, because 
scientists of many countries are familiar 
with the principles involved and can, 
therefore, proceed along the same path 
of discovery and innovation which we did 
to the acquisition of complete informa- 
tion and knowledge of the so-called in- 
dustrial know-how which will enable 
them ultimately, and perhaps in the not 
too distant future, to match our achieve- 
ments in this field. Let us not delude 
ourselves that other nations are unin- 
formed concerning atomic energy or the 
essential means of harnessing it. 

The practical use of atomic energy has 
been confined almost entirely thus far 
to the creation of horribly destructive 
explosives employed exclusively in war- 
fare for the destruction of property and 
fellow human beings. In this respect it 
is and will be a military weapon of great- 
est importance to the security and safety 
of our country. Up to this time atomic 
energy has been utilized only in warfare, 
though the potential value to mankind 
for good or evil would seem to be very 
great. If directed toward peaceful pur- 
poses—toward building instead of de- 
stroying, toward healing instead of kill- 
ing—it may confer substantial benefits 
upon our own Nation and upon human- 
ity. 

It seems clear to me that research in 
and development of the atomic principle 
and the direction of atomic energy into 
industrial, medical, and other scientific 
and practical uses should proceed under 
civilian control and with as complete 
freedom for individual research scien- 
tists, scholars, and technologists as is 
consistent with the public welfare. On 
the other hand, in view of present very 
disturbing world conditions and the pres- 
ent status of our international relations 
and our failure to resolve many of the 
great questions upon which enduring 
peace depends, it is my conviction that 
we should not at this time establish any 
arrangement which by any stretch of the 





imagination might result in the giving 
away to other nations of the knowledge 
and techniques we possess concerning the 
atomic bomb and the materials out of 
which it is made. We must leave our 
armed forces unfettered in perfecting 
military use of the atom, even in hoping 
it may never have to be used in warfare 
again. 

There is no need for undue haste in 
forcing through legislation relating to 
this subject. As a military necessity we 
must conserve the secret of the atomic 
bomb just as we protect any other mili- 
tary secret. In view of its tremendous 
destructive character, we should join as 
soon as possible with other nations—we 
should urge, work, and strive—to outlaw 
its use in warfare completely, just as we 
have outlawed poison gas and other in- 
humane instrumentalities. We should 
also follow the same course with regard 
to weapons possibly even more destruc- 
tive than the atomic bomb, such as those 
existing and contemplated for bacterio- 
logical or biological warfare and guided 
missiles loaded with atomic and disease- 
carrying explosives, as well as all other 
inhuman media of destruction. It would 
be a great boon to the human race, it 
would be a great blessing to future gen- 
erations of every nation, if we could out- 
law by international agreements based 
on good faith and good will and sincere 
intentions of our associates in the United 
Nations all of these terrible death-deal- 
ing and most atrocious weapons, of 
which the atomic bomb appears at this 
time to be the outstanding. 

But until the time comes, however, 
when, as a practical matter, we can ac- 
complish this cherished end, I do not 
believe it would be wise to give away any 
of our atomic secrets, or even take a 
chance that they may fall into the hands 
of other nations. After all, we have just 
emerged from one horribly destructive 
world conflict and if we are sincere in our 
war aims, if we would strive to save mod- 
ern civilization from annihilation, we 
must devote all our energies to prevent- 
ing another. In the meantime, until uni- 
versal international disarmament can be 
effected, until effective international in- 
stitutions for preventing war can be per- 
fected under the United Nations or by 
other available means, we must Keep our 
own Nation protected against the possi- 
bility of attack and against the bleak 
eventuality of another war. This can 
best be done by maintaining a fully ade- 
quate national defense, an Army, Navy, 
and Air Force of sufficient strength, mo- 
bility, and modernity to secure our coun- 
try against aggression and to fulfill our 
obligations toward world peace. 

Let me repeat: There should be no 
undue haste or hysteria about this great 
question of atomic energy. Legislation 
should not be forced through this House 
in the closing days of the session when 
the calendar is crowded with so many 
important measures and when the mem- 
bership is absorbed with so many other 
urgent matters. This question should 
receive the most careful deliberation so 
that our American civilian scientists 
may be protected in their right of un- 
fettered research and American indus- 
try accorded fullest possible opportunity 
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to develop this great discovery without 
sweeping totalitarian domination. There 
is no reason whatever why we should 
move to render our whole economy sub- 
ject to the atom, or to bacteriology or to 
any other phenomenon of modern 
science any more than we should have 
rendered it subject to electricity, gun- 
powder, or many other revolutionary in- 
ventions and discoveries of the past. 

We will have to live in a world of 
atomic energy, atomic power, and atomic 
explosives and the marvels of chemistry 
and physics and science. That is the 
stark and unavoidable reality, whether 
we like it or not. Americans have no 
more to fear from this great new force 
than nationals of any other nation, al- 
though we may have more to lose or more 
to gain depending on our attitude and 
policy toward its development. Ameri- 
cans have courage—at least as much 
courage as those of other nations, and 
Americans are not being thrown into 
panic over the atomic bomb. To the 
contrary, Americans have the courage to 
live with it and the will to try to shape 
the atomic principle to peaceful and con- 
structive purposes rather than the de- 
struction of man and his civilized insti- 
tutions, 

Our armed forces and our scientists 
can continue meanwhile—as_ they 
should—their research and work upon 
atomic energy and other related princi- 
ples of modern science that may hold out 
great benefits. In order to accomplish 
these aims, it is not necessary for us to 
confer practically unlimited power upon 
a Government commission to reshape the 
social and economic order. Let us give 
further and most careful consideration 
to this whole subject. In that way we 
can keep atomic energy in its proper pro- 
portion to other scientific discoveries of 
past, present, and future and we can keep 
it in line with the concepts of freedom 
inherent in our form of government and 
economic organization. 





Bullies of the Ballot Box—in McMinn 
County, Tenn., GI Ticket’s Fight on 
Biggs-Cantre!ll Machine Comes Under 
Heading of Liberating Oppressed 
Peoples 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of these remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Knoxville Journal of July 
18, 1946, as follows: 

GI TICKET’S FIGHT ON BIGGS-CANTRELL MACHINE 
COMES UNDER HEADING OF LIEERATING OP- 
PRESSED PEOPLES 
McMinn Countians should not be pleaded 

with to support their GI county ticket in 

August simply on the grounds that the oppo- 

sition to the Biggs-Cantrell organization is 

comprised entirely of ex-servicemen. As has 
been asserted here before, where all other 
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things are equal certainly ex-servicemen 
should have preference in all things, but a 
man can’t expect to be elected to any office 
when having served in the armed forces is his 
only qualification. One might further sug- 
gest that there is nothing more disgusting 
than to see an ex-serviceman who never heard 
a gun fired except by accident, wrap himself 
in the colors and attempt to capitalize on the 
uniform. 

It occurs to any observer of the McMinn 
County situation, however, thac it is particu- 
larly fitting for the opposition to Messrs. 
Biggs and Cantrell to be composed of GI's. 

As Congressman JOHN JENNINGS sO appro- 
priately pointed out, we have just concluded 
a war—it is too early to determine whether 
we won it—which had as one of its an- 
nounced purposes of liberation of peo- 
ples who had been deprived of their polit- 
ical freedom. 

We all know, by now, that our efforts 
were a failure if this was what we were 
fighting for. In most cases, our victory at 
arms simply delivered oppressed populations 
from the tyranny of Hitler into that of Joe 
Stalin. 

However, the ideal in this case was not in- 
jured by the practical failure to realize it. 
Fortunately for mankind, ideals survive hu- 
man failures of all kinds. So even though 
we have failed in other parts of the world, 
there is no reason to not keep trying in 
our own country, where populations are un- 
der the yoke of political oppression. Such 
is the case in McMinn County, and the GI 
boys are actually continuing one of the pur- 
poses of the recent war in attempting to wrest 
control of the county from the Biggs-Cantrell 
organization. 

It is perfectly clear that they can have 
no success in this attempt unless they get 
overwhelming support from the people of 
McMinn County, enough to offset the fraud, 
in the form of absentee balloting, that every- 
body knows is being planned in this elec- 
tion as it has been made a regular fixture 
of every other recent election in McMinn 
County. 

There are two spots in Tennessee where 
political skullduggery will have to be elim- 
inated before all the voters of Tennessee will 
regain their political freedom. One of these 
is Shelby County—this is the big one—and 
the other is in Polk, McMinn, Bradley, and 
Monroe where the Biggs organization con- 
tinues in the saddle by a combination of 
force and election manipulation. 


Confederate Celebration at Elmira, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ex- 
planatory statement of Fred P. Myers, 
commander in chief of the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans, concerning a celebra- 
tion honoring Confederate veterans at 
Elmira, N. Y., and the remarks made by 
him on that occasion: 

CONFEDERATE CELEBRATION AT ELMIRA, N. Y. 

During the War Between the States, there 
was a Confederate prison camp at Elmira, 
N. Y., where 2,200 Confederate soldiers, pris- 
oners of war died and are now buried. The 
cemetery is carefully maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government. This celebration was the 
first Confederate celebration in history in 


the North sponsored by northern people, be- 
ing under the auspices of the Kiwanians of 
Elmira, N. Y. 

As commander in chief of the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, I was invited to place 
a@ wreath at the Confederate monument in 
the cemetery, and to display the Confederate 
flag, which I gladly did. 

It was a historic occasion, and a gracious 
gesture by the northern people, and a beau- 
tiful indication of the spirit of mutual good 
will in a reunited country. The master of 
ceremonies wrote me that the occasion has 
occasioned many expressions of appreciation 
of the good spirit of the occasion, and that 
much good has been done. It has been pub- 
licized in both North and South. 

Frep P. MYErs. 
REMARKS BY FRED P. MYERS, COMMANDER IN 

CHIEF OF SONS OF CONFEDERATE VETERANS, IN 

PLACING A WREATH AT THE MONUMENT IN THE 

CONFEDERATE CEMETERY AT ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Upon this historic occasion, in this north- 
ern city, under the gracious auspices of 
northern friends, we, sons of the men who 
wore the blue and sons of the men who wore 
the gray, are met to do honor to the memory 
of the 2 200 Confederate soldiers now resting 
here in their eternal sleep. As commander in 
chief of the Sons of Confederate Veterans, I 
count it a high and solemn honor to place 
this wreath at this magnificent monument 
here in the midst of the graves of the com- 
rades of our fathers. 

On Sunday, June 2, at the Confederate 
Monument in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, according to custom, wreaths were 
placed at the direction of the President of 
the United States, by representatives of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, of the Amer- 
icau Legion, and by many Confederate or- 
ganizatiors. All this is a tribute to the great- 
ness of America and the glory of American- 
ism; and our country should be a worthy 
example to a distracted world today, for we 
meet here as friends and in mutual respect 
as sons of men equally honest, who in their 
day honestly differed on vital issues; as sons 
of men of equal courage, who manfully con- 
tended in battle for the right as they under- 
stood it in the cause they had espoused; and 
in our day. as men of mutual good will we 
stand together as patriotic citizens of a coun- 
try now happily reunited. Forgetting the 
inevitable bitterness of war, we each treasure 
sacred memories of our own, which together 
we cherish as a part of our common heritage. 
The blue and the gray have blended through 
the long perspective of the years; and we 
honor our great Nation in what we thus do 
on this memorable day. 


Pie in the World Bank Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting an article, under unani- 
mous consent, written by Herbert Brat- 
ter, which article appeared in the Na- 
tion’s Business of June 1946. Eventually 
the World Bank, financed largely by the 
taxpayers of the United States, will be 
one of the many international bureaucra- 
cies devoted to spending and lending the 
hard-earned money of our tax-burdened 
and tax-ridden citizens. The officials of 
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this World Bank are certainly taking 
good care of themselves. 
The article follows: 


PIE IN THE WoRLD BANK Sky 
(By Herbert Bratter) 


On the special train which carried from 
Washington to Savannah most of the dele- 
gates to the recent inaugural meeting of the 
governors of the World Bank and World Fund, 
secretariat officials handed out a list of those 
attending the meeting. 

One foreign ambassador, on looking over 
the list, was quite disturbed to note that he 
was designated merely as “delegation official,” 
whereas his counterpart from a neighboring 
republic was listed as “governor of the Fund 
and Bank.” 

The ambassador was from a part of the 
world where it is important that such an 
error be corrected promptly—and so it was. 

The local and international kudos which 
comes from membership on the governing 
boards of the Bretton Woods Fund and Bank 
muy be the chief compensation received by 
most individuals concerned. In some cases, 
however, the financial remuneration received 
is not unimportant. 

At the Savannah meeting, salaries and ex- 
pense money of the two new governmental 
institutions were fixed—and on a very un- 
governmental scale. 

Since these institutions have their head- 
quarters in the United States, the precedents 
established may have far-reaching effects 
here. 

When Congress passed the Bretton Woods 
program, which involved a $5,925,000,000 par- 
ticipation by the United States, it merely en- 
dorsed the agreement signed in New Hamp- 
shire in 1944. This agreement left it to the 
governors of the Fund and Bank to decide 
what they would pay themselves as salary 
and expense money, and to determine the 
functions of the top manager and the ex- 
ecutive directors of the twin institutions. 


FOR BIG PAY 


Under the leadership and insistence of the 
United States delegates—notably Secretary 
of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Harry D. White, 
and Assistant Secretary of State Will Clay- 
ton—the scale of salaries for top officials was 
fixed at a high level at Savannah. 

For one of the top posts Mr. White, an 
author of the World Fund, had already been 
nominated and confirmed by the Senate; 
and for another of the top posts, Mr. Clay- 
ton’s economist assistant, E. G. Collado. 

When, before all the delegates at Savannah, 
Mr. White made his vigorous argument for 
a high scale of pay, he was, therefore, actually 
arguing for himself. Since he had the votes 
of the United States in his hand, Mr. White, 
of course, won out—and thereby advanced his 
own pay from $9,800 before taxes to $17,000 
after taxes. 

Government tax experts figure that Mr. 
White's new pay is as good as $25,000 before 
taxes. 

The only salaries determined at Savannah 
were those of top operating officials. An- 
nual salaries were set at net after taxes as 
follows: 

General manager of the Fund 

President of the Bank 

Executive director of the Fund (12; 
but 13 if U.S. S. R. joins) 

Executive director of the Bank (12; 
but 13 if U.S. 8S. R. joins) 

Alternate executive director cf the 

Fund (12; but 13 if U. S. S. R. 

joins) 

Alternate executive director of the 

Bank (12; but 13 if U. S. S. R. 


$11, 500 


Per diem for governors and alternate 
governors, in addition to their 
travel expenses 








These are good jobs. The $30,000 salaries 
are apart from entertainment and similar 
expense money. 

For a married man with two children in 
this country, $30,000 after taxes is the equiva- 
lent of about $60,000 before deductions; 
$17,000 after taxes is what you have left if 
vou earn about $25,000 before taxes; and 
$11,500 net is in the United States as good 
as $14,000 in salary checks. But in those for- 
eign countries where national income taxes 
are heavier than here, a man would have to 
earn before taxes much higher amounts. 

The unniggardly $50 a day which the gov- 
ernors of the Fund and Bank have allowed 
themselves is seven times as much as the $7 
a day which the United States allows its offi- 
cials traveling abroad. Inside the United 
States the allowance is #6 a day. 

The $50 per diem starts, of course, when 
the governor or alternate leaves his home 
and ends when he gets back. The delegate 
to a Fund or Bank meeting who comes to this 
country from Paraguay or South Africa, for 
example, will, therefore, run up quite a bill, 
excepting as his lodging may be provided by 
the transportation company. The directors 
and alternates are also allowed expenses for 
moving their families and furniture. 

They get paid for missing connections, too. 
Some delegations to and from Savannah were 
held up waiting for the Atlantic weather to 
behave—at $50 a day. Several of the dele- 
gates, unavoidably delayed, were entitled to 
turn in expense bills equal to a substantial 
part of an ordinary Government official’s an- 
nual pay. 

NO PAY FOR OBSERVERS 


Not all the visitors to the Savannah meet- 
ing got the $50 per diem. Five countries 
(among them, Russia), although Bretton 
Woods signatories, had not yet ratified the 
agreements, but were invited to send ob- 
servers to Savannah. According to a press 
dispatch, when a correspondent asked a State 
Department official whether the observers 
would get expense money, the apocryphal un- 
Harvardian reply was: 

“What the hell, they didn’t kick in any- 
thing.” 

In at least one respect, the Fund and Bank 
ere teking no avoidable chances with their 
dignified fellow officials. Their bylaws in each 
case require that “an individual putting for- 
ward a claim for reimbursement for any ex- 
penses incurred by him shall include there- 
with a representation that he has not re- 
ceived and will not claim reimbursement in 
respect to those expenses from any other 
source.” 

By the end of 1946, it is estimated, the 
Fund will have a staff of about 300, and the 
Bank about 200. Included in these figures 
are the approximately four dozen executive 
directors, their alternates, and the equal 
number of secretaries of each; and the econ- 
omists, statisticians, accountants, clerks, and 
typists who go to make up a typical Wash- 
ington organization. The scale of pay for 
these lesser employees will be higher than 
that for corresponding American civil ser- 
vants, if the Savannah precept prevails. 

In any case, tax exemption will apply to 
all of them. The British do not see any 
reason for such large and lush staffs. Also 
they Opposed having the headquarters of 
Fund and Bank in Washington. But the 
American delegation at Savannah argued that 
in Washington the twin financial bodies 
would have the benefit of all the information 
more readily available there than elsewhere. 

How good by American Government stand- 
ards is a salary of $30,000 after taxes—the 
equal of $60,000 before taxes—may be seen 
by a few comparisons. The president of the 


World Bank and the general manager of the 
Fund are better paid than any American Gov- 
ernment official except the President of the 


pene States, whose salary is $75,000 before 
axes, 
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Compared with the $30,000 after taxes 
($60,000 before taxes), the Vice President of 
the United States receives only $15,000; the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, $20,500; 
and Cabinet members $15,000. All these 
salaries are subject to income tax. 

The Governor of Maryland gets only $4,500 
gross a year, plus an executive mansion and 
certain upkeep expenses. The Governor of 
Massachusetts gets $10,000. The highest paid 
State governor, New York State’s chief execu- 
tive, gets $25,000 and a home. 

The new level of pay obtained by the Treas- 
ury’s chief monetary economist, Harry White, 
when he took his hat and moved across the 
street into the Washington Hotel as executive 
director of the Fund, was equivalent to mul- 
tiplying by about two and a half his peak 
United States Government salary. But an 
even greater income raise was that of E. G. 
“Pete” Collado, United States executive di- 
rector of the World Bank, who gets $17,000 a 
year after taxes. In his last State Department 
position Mr. Collado, as an economic adviser, 
was paid $8,250 before taxes. 

While, as Washington staffs go, the Fund 
and Bank are small institutions, the fact that 
they bring a high pay scale to the capital is 
regarded by some of the older bureaucrats as 
all to the good. One old Washingtonian with 
whom I discussed the matter observed: 

“In this Government department in 1921, 
a division chief’s top pay was $2,500. ‘The 
new Secretary at that time decided this 
wouldn’t do: that we should have to bring 
in good men from private business and pay 
division chiefs as much as $6,000. So this 
was done. The old people in the department 
didn’t like to see outsiders come in and get 
these high-paying jobs, but I advised them 
to be patient. The more $6,000 jobs the 
better, I told them Eventually this became 
the standard for all division chiefs. 

“And during the recent war the same thing 
happened. The temporary agencies paid 
much higher salaries than we could. They 
drew employees away from us. Some of our 
remaining people were dissatisfied. But I 
advised them to have patience; and now, as 
you know, salaries all along the line are 
being raised, even for the stenographers. So 
I say, hurray for the Fund and the Bank.” 


THE ARGUMENT FOR HIGH PAY 


{In Treasury circles the pay scale adopted 
under United States sponsorship at Savan- 
nah is defended on the grounds that it is 
necessary to pay well to attract good men; 
that the salaries are commensurate with the 
importance of the work and comparable to 
those paid by other financial institutions; 
that the Latin Americans wanted the pay 
scale to be high; that Americans going to 
the Fund and Bank from the United States 
civil service are surrendering retirement ben- 
efits; and that the present scale of United 
States Government pay is no criterion, be- 
cause it is notcriously low in the more re- 
sponsible jobs and also because it is soon to 
be increased. 

On the basis of Federal income-tax rates 
and the fact that the Bank and Fund will 
pay income taxes for the officers concerned, 
the Savannah meeting authorized for 50 top 
officials gross salaries totaling $956,000 a year 
plus travel expenses for all and entertain- 
ment expenses for two. This is before hir- 
ing a single economist, lawyer, or stenog- 
rapher. Compare this figure with the 
$320,102 annual pay roll of the entire 95 
persons who constitute the entire board and 
staff of the $%3,500,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank, soon to be granted another $1,250,000,- 
000 by Congress. 


BRITISH ASKED LOWIR SALARIES 


Chief opposition to the high salary scale for 
executive directors came from the British 
delegation. Disclaiming any responsibility 
for the decision on a salary scale which 
equals or greatly exceeds the highest remu- 
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neration available in most countries for pub- 
lic service,” the late Lord Keynes observed, 
“It is not uncommon to find that one mis- 
taken decision leads to another,” and he 
voiced his regret that the British had not 
foreseen at Bretton Woods some of the 
“wholly unexpected” developments at Sa- 
vannah. 

With pointed reference to Harry White and 
E. G. Collado, American executive directors 
and active participants in all the evolution 
of the Fund and Bank agreements perfected 
at Bretton Woods, the British lord added: 

“I do not wish to deprive any man, espe- 
cially old and respected friends, of their due 
and proper reward. But, in our view, s0 
large a body of persons cannot properly be 
remunerated on the very high level proposed, 
which equals or greatly exceeds the highest 
remuneration available in most countries for 
public service. My country feels, therefore, 
that they cannot share in any way the re- 
sponsibility of this decision.” 


SALARIES LOOK TOO HIGH 


In Britain with the high tax rates now in 
force a married man with 2 children would 
need a gross salary of $400,000 to have $80,000 
left after taxes; $30,000 gross to have $17,000 
net, and $24,000 gross to have $11,500 net. 
The gross pay of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is $20,000. The Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has a gross salary of 
$14,000, and the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank, one of Britain’s largest commercial 
banks, $40,000. In all Britain today there 
are only about 60 of His Majesty's subjects 
who have left after taxes more than $24,000 
a year. 

If the Savannah salaries look scandalously 
high in Britain, how must they appear else- 
where? 

Czechoslovakia’s executive director of the 
Fund with $17,000 after taxes is a tycoon as 
compared with government officials in 
Prague. There the highest paid cabinet of- 
ficer, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, must 
pay heavy income taxes on his annual $5,600, 
a figure which includes all representation 
allowances. 

An idea of what a director’s salary of 
$17,000 after taxes means in Latin America 
may be had by comparing this with the pay 
of the chief executive in various Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. The following figures are 
before taxes and do not include extra allow- 
ances of the office. 


President’s salary (converted into United 
States dollars) 
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But then, why talk of mere thousands of 
dollars when there are billions waiting to be 


dispensed? 


SS Le 
Government by Pressure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission granted 
me today, I am enclosing herewith a 
statement appearing in the Sacramento 
Union on July 10. It was written by 
Charles J. Lilley, the editor of the paper, 
and points out very convincingly that 
government by pressure is and wiil not 
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result.in the best kind of legislation 
for the public. 

California has a system whereby the 
candidate may file for the nomination of 
more than one party. In order to file 
on a party other than the one in which 
he is registered, he must obtain the spon- 
sorship of a certain number of members 
of the other party. The theory is that if 
Democratic voters at the primary decide 
that they are willing to endorse and 
accept as their candidate Mr. JOHNSON, 
who happens to be a Republican, that 
they should be permitted to do so. A 
primary is the party expression of its 
members as to who they would like as 
their candidate for any particular office. 
I think it is appropriate to say that if one 
receives the nomination of both parties 
he does have a feeling of serving all the 
people more definitely than if he were 
not sponsored by the other party as well 
as his own. 

Mr. Lilley formerly was a writer for 
one of the press associations and covered 
Congress for a number of years. He 
knows what he is talking about. He 
understands how proposed legislation is 
finally crystallized into law. He knows 
that balanced judgments and sincere 
efforts by Members of Congress to arrive 
at the correct solution of public questions 
are not helped by rabid partisans and 
strong pressure groups who frequently 
have selfish interests to serve. The great 
mass of people are really nonpartisan in 
their views. What they want expressed 
is a policy that will be for the welfare of 
all the people and not a biased political 
or partisan viewpoint placed in the law. 
Also, on many of the issues that are pre- 
sented to Members of Congress for their 
action, the people have never had a 
chance to express themselves. In many 
instances they have not had a chance to 
study the matter. In the nature of things 
they must have confidence in the in- 
tegrity, the intelligence, the courage, 
and the vision of their representatives. 
Honest service on the part of a Congress- 
man where he expresses his convictions 
on the basis of his study and under- 
standing of the principles involved is 
usually approved by the constituents. 
Frequently, Congressmen differ with the 
views of some constituents. However, in 
our State our people are tolerant and if 
they understand that the conviction was 
formulated after study and consideration 
and is the conscientious conviction of 
the Congressman they accept his judg- 
ment. Letters from people who under- 
stand the problem and state their reasons 
are very helpful and welcomed by a Con- 
gressman. But mere pressure that one 
vote one way or another without giving 
any reasons therefor are not really help- 
ful. I commend to the reading of my 
colleagues the statement by Mr. Lilley: 

Pressuring those in public office by threats 
of vote reprisals or by deluging them with 
telegrams, letters, or resolutions from hastily 
formed organizations bearing imposing titles 
isn’t going to settle any major national con- 
troversy on a fair and impartial basis satis- 
factory to the American people. If one side 
starts such tactics, then the other side will 
copy them. The great mass of the people 
themselves, who don’t take part in such con- 
troversies, remain silent so that only the 
minorities are speaking. 


When editorial writers and radio com- 
mentators exhort the public to get in touch 
immediately with their Congressmen and 
tell them just what to do between now and 
November, or else, they are asking the people 
to demand that these officials not exercise 
sound judgment in the settlement of a na- 
tional emergency but to act in a certain 
way for fear of being defeated when seeking 
reelection. Public officeholders who can be 
influenced by such tactics will never provide 
sound government, or good government. 
They will be ruled by fear and will favor the 
side which makes the loudest noise. 

The California system whereby Congress- 
men can cross-file and be elected in a pri- 
mary is being widely denounced by those 
who want to influence the votes of those 
representing the State’s congressional dis- 
tricts. But it is fortunate in the OPA crisis 
that many of the California Congressmen, in- 
cluding Leroy JoHNson, of the Third, or 
Sacramento, District, have already been 
elected in the primary and therefore can de- 
cide how to vote according to their own best 
judgment instead of the way the CIO, Walter 
Winchell, or someone else tries to tell them 
how to ballot. 

Californians have shown in their ballot- 
ing this year that they want men in public 
office who inspire confidence, who have the 
courage of their convictions, and who will 
not be swayed by radical elements or give 
in to pressure groups. They showed this by 
reelecting Governor Warren in the primary 
in the most amazing election showing ever 
made by a chief executive of this State If 
a public official has to be threatened, to be 
kicked around, and to be pressured into do- 
ing the right thing he has no place in public 
office. Sacramentans try to elect officials in 
whom they can have confidence, and they 
back them up against the efforts of pres- 
sure groups to run them out of office. Cali- 
fornians follow this same policy. Good men 
should be kept in public office and be sup- 
ported to the limit. The bad ones should 
be thrown out before they contaminate the 
others. 

Sacramento, like other cities, seems to have 
some residents who are able to build more 
than moderate-priced houses despite the pri- 
orities placed on all residential construction 
to assist the World War II veterans to get 
homes. They are few, however. Mostly the 
citizens who stayed at home, like the com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, are hold- 
ing off all but the most essential improve- 
ments in order that those who did the fight- 
ing can get the first residences that are built 
and can get suitable quarters for themselves. 
A happy home cannot be erected by depriv- 
ing a serviceman of what he rightfully de- 
serves for the part he played in saving his 
country. If those who use political influ- 
ence, or other methods, to get priorities they 
do not deserve only could hear what their 
neighbors say about them they might be less 
eager to be the first to get new homes. 


Communism Threatens America—The 
Infiltration Reaches Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago Tom Clark, Attorney General 
of the United States, in addressing the 
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Chicago Bar Association, 
follows: 


One of the greatest dangers, in my opinion, 
to civil liberties of our fellow citizens, and 
one which should be taken literally by all the 
members of our profession, is the method of 
communism to shackle democracy by 
indirection. 


spoke as 


Declaring that “no one but a complete 
crackpot can be deluded by what we see 
going on today,” Mr. Clark said: 


We know that there is a national and inter- 
national conspiracy to divide our people, to 
discredit our institutions, and to bring about 
disrespect for our Government. 

Why should we blind ourselves to obvious 
facts? 


He spoke more truly than he realized 
and more correctly than most of us ap- 
preciate. A glaring example of the ex- 
tent to which the Communists will go is 
found in the primary campaign in Ver- 
mont. In Vermont, of all States, think 
of it. This is the way they do it: They 
cannot run a Communist ticket in Ver- 
mont, but some weeks preliminary to the 
date on which candidates must file their 
petitions in order to get their names on 
the primary ballot a group of Commu- 
nists met at Barre, Vt. One of their or- 
ganizers heartily endorsed and urged all 
Communists to support a college profes- 
sor who had announced that he was go- 
ing to run against Representative Pium- 
LEY. The Suburban List, a farm journal, 
commented upon what happened, saying: 


There was a recent meeting of the Com- 
munists in Barre and a representative of the 
Communist organization, in addressing the 
meeting, urged them to support Andrew E. 
Nuquist for Member of Congress. It is very 
evident that the Communists would not be 
urged to support Nuquist unless they knew 
what they might expect from him were he 
nominated and elected. From this fact there 
can hardly be any stronger argument given 
for support to CHARLEs A. PLUMLEY for 
Congress. 


The Evening Caledonian, of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., had this in part to say about 
the Vermont situation: 


Andrew E. Nuquist, assistant professor of 
political economy at the University of Ver- 
mont, is a newcomer to the political scene 
who emerged from cloistered halls to engage 
in a primary contest with Representative 
Cuar_es A. PLUMLEy for the Republican nom- 
ination for Member of Congress from Ver- 
mont. 

Imbued with ideas far to the left of the 
usual Vermont conservatism, the professor 
serves as a stalking horse for the CIO-PAC 
which is out to defeat Congressman PLUMLEY 
because of his support of the Case bill con- 
taining restrictions upon labor and in oppo- 
sition to the Congressman’s conviction that 
responsibilities must be placed upon labor 
to prevent the growth of a group so power- 
ful that it can rise above the fundamental 
law of the land. 

PLUMLEY’s host of friends and supporters 
will take care of the CIO-PAC combination 
at the polls. But a more serious political 
indictment than acceptance of CIO-PAC sup- 
port may be lodged against PLUMLEY’s pro- 
fessor-opponent from Burlington unless the 
latter repudiates Communist support as- 
serted by the Burlington Suburban List to 
have been recently tendered him at a meet- 
ing of the Reds in Barre. 

Probably no one would accuse Professor 
Nuquist of being a Communist, but he must 
know that Vermont does not permit the 
Communist Party to have a place on the bal- 
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lot; that Vermonters are anti-Communist, 
and that a candidate accepting such support 
is foredoomed to failure in any political 
contest. 

Indeed, the spectacle of a representative 
of a Barre Communist organizer urging sup- 
port of Nuquist, a candidate on the Repub- 
lican ticket, as reported by the Suburban 
List, is a strange one for Vermonters, creat- 
ing a situation calling for prompt repudia- 
tion by the candidate so endorsed and for 
his personal disavowal of all communistic 
leanings. 

There is one way of keeping Vermont clean 
from the inroads of a politically insidious 
growth within the body politic, and that is 
by such an expression of confidence in Con- 
gressman CHARLES A. PLUMLEY at the August 
primary as to overwhelmingly defeat a candi- 
date who is the recipient of Communist en- 
dorsement in any form and fails to disavow 
such support. 

Such will be the result, we confidently 
anticipate, of the Vermont primary in August. 


The editor of the Caledonian overlooks 
the fact that when the professor failed 
to repudiate the Communists before he 
had his name placed on the ticket, he 
acquiesced in the endorsement, and he 
cannot now disavow the fact that he is a 
Communist-endorsed candidate. 

Obviously, the Communists would not 
endorse him unless they were ready to 
vote for him. He cannot deny nor re- 
pudiate their endorsement at this late 
day. He must suit them or they would 
not want him. 

That is where the Communist infiltra- 
tion comes in. They are subtle and 
clever boys who work adroitly to achieve 
their ends, but they are not smart enough 
to fool a Vermont Yankee. 

The professor may repudiate and dis- 
avow till the end of time, yet he is their 
candidate, and the fact remains that he 
took no steps to repudiate their support 
or to avoid such a situation, prior to hav- 
ing his name put-on the Republican 
ticket. There is the rub: Sailing under 
false colors. Vermonters will not be mis- 
led, nor should any of us be fooled by 
what is going on all over the country. 
This Vermont case is only one of many of 
the same type. The CIO-PAC are trying 
to defeat me and most of my colleagues in 
Missouri. They are against all good 
Americans, 

It is a most outstanding corroboration 
and confirmation of the statement made 
by Attorney General Tom Clark that no 
one but a crackpot can be deluded by 
what we see going on today. 

No postprandial denials or deathbed 
confessions that he is not a Communist 
can alter the fact that the Communists 
were urged to vote for him. That is the 
infiltration Tom Clark was talking about. 
The Communists adopted him for rea- 
sons which were obviously good so far 
as they were concerned. No amount of 
disavowal alters the fact he suited them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is bad enough when 
the parlor pinks, the wild-eyed radicals, 
and fellow travelers in our large and 
highly industrialized centers join cor- 
rupt city political machines to perpetu- 
ate the New Deal indefinitely in power, 
but when these Bolsheviks invade rock- 
ribbed Republican sections of our coun- 
try like my district and the State of 
Vermont, to undermine the faith of a 
pioneer and self-reliant people and to 
weaken their faith in our American tra- 





ditions, then the citadel of our freedom 
and the palladium of our liberty are 
shaken to their very foundations, and 
representative, constitutional govern- 
ment is placed in grave danger. 

It is all right for any person to have 
his head in the clouds as long as he 
keeps his feet on the ground. 

Those of us who have known intimately 
and worked closely with the gentleman 
from Vermont, CHartre PLuMmtey, for 
many years know that he is a man of 
balance, with glowing ideals and with 
much hard, practical sense. Never be- 
fore in our history has the Congress and 
the country more needed men of his 
character and courage, his outstanding 
ability, and long experience to help bring 
about a just and lasting peace and to 
preserve this great Republic—the last 
best hope of earth. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to include a 
newspaper article in my remarks, I sub- 
mit the following reprint from Rockwood 
Publications, issue of July 4, 1946. 

This article is a classic which I am 
sure every Member of Congress will 
greatly enjoy not only because of its 
truth but also because of its keen politi- 
cal insight and rare literary style. I 
wish every American could read it: 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO VERMONT 


All during the Rooseveltian dominance 
Vermonters, traveling in other States, were 
subjected by friends and acquaintances to a 
considerable amount of good-natured “rib- 
bing”—referred to as residing outside the 
Union; gazed on as if one were surveying a 
museum piece and squinted at with the look 
employed when evaluating an ancient wine 
of rare vintage; for to the casual, superficial, 
surface-gazers, the typical Vermonter is a 
product of isolated provincialism, clannish 
in his affinities and still harboring, in his 
thought life, the norms and concepts of the 
Victorian era. 

Such evaluations are as unsympathetic es 
they are incorrect. We are not a priggish 
people, warped by tradition, narrowed by the 
limitations of our geographic boundary, blind 
to the import of trends and movements out- 
side our domain and too void of intellect to 
be receptive to new ideas and progressive ad- 
vancements; we are not a people set apart, 
different and peculiar, content in our egotism 
and hostile to any who proclaim ideas and 
represent theories contrary to our fostered 
principles and conservative concepts’ in po- 
litical and economic philosophy. We welcome 
the stranger in our midst and are eager to 
show true New England hospitality to visitors 
and guests as well as those who, from other 
States and countries, have come to Vermont 
to establish their abodes; but from these 
emigrants we rightfully expect a display of 
the cultural amenities—not an uncritical ac- 
ceptance of our standards, of our institutions; 
of our mores and folkways, but at least a 
patient study of these factors before a new- 
comer launches upon any missionary crusade 
or evangelistic campaign in the interests of 
upsetting our domestic domain and sub- 
stituting, in lieu thereof, some mode of life 
and existence which we have dismissed as 
undesirable, as incapable of contributing to 
our happiness and welfare. 

We do not like to be placed in the family 
position so brilliantly portrayed by Kaufman 
and Hart in their delightful comedy, “The 
Man Who Came to Dinner,” and wherein the 
owners and residents of the house are rele- 
gated to the “third floor back” while their 
guest takes complete possession, dogmatically 
ruling in his own interests and with the zeal 
and aggressiveness of a New Deal bureaucrat. 
We think this analogy pertinent when it 
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comes to our relationship with a certain asso- 
ciate professor of political science, resplend- 
ent with degrees from the left-wing-dominat- 
ed University of Wisconsin and who, before he 
has even had &n opportunity to disinter- 
estedly survey and evaluate our political in- 
stitutions and practices, proceeds publicly to 
uphold his preconceived notions and ideas as 
affecting the State and its people and to 
advance himself as a suitable candidate to 
replace a trusted and esteemed Congressman 
who, over a period of many years, has con- 
scientiously and with amazing fidelity repre- 
sented, in our Federal Government, the peo- 
ple of this State. 

The professor advises us in his releases that 
we need young blood in Washington and from 
Vermont—somebody who will make a lot of 
oratorical noise in the Halls of Congress; a 
man of action, presumably, we infer, a sort of 
“super-go-getter,” bloated with academic 
theories and more concerned in promoting a 
crusade to exploit socialistic causes than in 
quietly, honestly representaing the present 
will and desire of the majority—a policy and 
procedure which has been faithfully and loy- 
ally followed by Cuartes A. PLUMLEY, our 
present incumbent. 

By one who is in a position to interpret 
Vermont public opinion, it can be said of Mr. 
PLUMLEY that rarely, if ever, has he failed 
in this cardinal function of a Congressman. 
Invariably, the position which he has taken, 
as effecting legislative matters, has been the 
opinion as maintained by a substantial ma- 
jority of his constituents. We like this 
practice: we like too, the quiet backstage 
self-effacing committee work to which, 
throughout his tenure in office, Mr. PLUMLEY 
has so conscientiously contributed of his 
time, his experience, his sound, practical 
judgment—a vital function in our national 
legislative system and one the import of 
which any associate professor of political 
science must be fully aware. 

We welcome this university instructor to 
our State, but find no justification for tak- 
ing seriously his blitzkrieg offensive for 
political preferment. Our interest, there- 
fore, must remain purely intellectual, for we 
know the people of our State too intimately 
and thoroughly to entertain any notion that 
they will dismiss a friend of long standing, 
an able and conscientious Representative in 
order to confer honor upon an academic 
product of one of our most radical institu- 
tions and, according to undenied reports, a 
man whose candidacy has been given the 
organized political endorsement of Vermont 
Communists, 

In our judgment, Congressman PLUMLEY 
is the true liberal, for while realizing that our 
representative form of democracy is not the 
last word in governmental systems and that 
changes are and will continue to be effected, 
he is too conservative to chase rainbow 
utopias and too erudite, in the revelations of 
history, to pursue down a dea‘t-end street 
the cloistered dreams of discredited totali- 
tarian theories, 

What, do we ask, has this contender to 
offer? New political wares and appurtenances 
which will materially benefit the welfare of 
our democratic processes? Apparently not; 
apparently (basing our judgment upon infor- 
mation which has come to our desk) this 
youthful professor in the science of politics 
would foist upon us theories in socialism 
which were ancient in the days of Plato and 
Aristotle and which were in an advanced 
state of decomposition back in the period of 
Rousseau, of de Tocqueville, of Bryce, and 
Emerson—mildewed debris of intellectual 
fancy long since dismissed as worthless by 
intelligent Vermonters. 

Yes, Professor; we welcome you to Vermont. 
Take off your wraps, make yourself at home; 
but do not try to kick us out in the back 
shed, to take over our property, to manage 
our affairs—at least not until we have become 
better acquainted; until you really know us 
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for what we are, for there are many in Ver- 
mont who are as brilliant as you, who were 
educated at institutions as advanced as Wis- 
consin and who have found, after settling in 
Vermont, that there was a lot of home work 
in creative thinking to be done before they 
were in a position to write the last chapter 
to a truly masterful, constructive doctor of 
philosophy thesis. 


Bullies of the Ballot Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of these remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Daily Maryville Times, 
Maryville, Tenn., from the pen of its 
editor, the Honorable Clyde Emert. 

What every well-informed person in 
Tennessee knows, the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D. C., is deemed 
to know. The people of McMinn County 
and the people of this country who be- 
lieve in protecting the sacred right of the 
citizens of this country, and especially 
of the returned soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of this country, to vote and have 
their votes counted as cast, have the 
right to expect and do expect the Federal 
Department of Justice to protect the 
right of the citizens of McMinn County 
to vote without having to exercise the 
right under the guns of machine deputy 
sheriffs, policemen, and the armed satel- 
lites of the Cantrell machine. 

The editorial follows: 


JENNINGS FIGHTS M’MINN COUNTY MACHINE 


Congressman JENNINGS’ castigation in the 
House of Representatives of the Biggs-Can- 
trell machine in McMinn County should win 
the hearty approval of every liberty loving 
citizen. The people of that county have been 
under the heels of political tyrants who are 
as ruthless as was Hitler. Citizens have been 
afraid to go to the polls on election day 
knowing that gunplay is a common occur- 
rence in that county. The GI’s are deter- 
mined to break up the machine. It is to be 
hoped further bloodshed may be avoided. It 
would seem that if there is any law by which 
the Governor can give those boys protection 
against gun toters and blackjack wielders, 
he should do it. 

Little Hitlers have been developing in var- 
fous parts of the country. They do not work 
for the common good. They work for selfish 
interests. The sooner the country is rid of 
their influence, the sooner we shall return 
to a democratic form of government. 

Congressman JENNINGS, who has had ex- 
perience with the Biggs-Cantrell machine, 
and whose single-handed fight got them in 
such close quarters that they took McMinn 
County out of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, made one statement in the Congress 
that should challenge the attention of every 
citizen of Blount and all other counties liv- 
ing in this judicial district. He said concern- 
ing the conduct of the 1944 elections in Mc- 
Minn County now in the hands of the De- 
partment of Justice that “If any prosecu- 
tions result they must be in Federal court. 
None can be had in McMinn County. All the 
machinery for the enforcement of the law in 


McMinn County is absolutely under the con- 
trol of the machine,” 

When a Member of the Congress writes into 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the charge that 
the courts of McMinn County (which is in 
the same judicial circuit as Blount County) 
are absolutely under the control of the ma- 
chine it is high time that the voters through- 
out the circuit begin girding themselves to 
rid the circuit of those directing the ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of the law. 

The GI’s of McMinn County seem to feel 
they are waging a war for freedom in their 
home county which is just as important as 
the war they went to Europe to win. And 
why try to establish liberty in Europe if they 
do not have it in their own back yards? 


Bullies of the Ballot Box — Shall the 
Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines From 
McMinn County, Tenn., Come Home 
From the Battlefield To Be Butchered 
at the Ballot Box? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial on the forthcoming election in 
McMinn County, Tenn., appearing in the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel of July 16. 

The statement in this editorial that 
carrying guns is not the way to get re- 
form is timely. The GI candidates and 
their supporters in overwhelming num- 
bers should attend * polls unarmed. 

“Thrice is he ariaed who hath his 
quarrel just; and he but naked, though 
locked up in steel, whose conscience with 
injustice is corrupted.” 

And—with reference to the conclud- 
ing statement of the editorial: “On the 
other hand, the machine boss in McMinn 
himself is running for sheriff. That, 
too, looks menacing. A political boss- 
sheriff always has for deputies his politi- 
cal henchmen. They can carry guns— 
legally.” 

In this statement the editorial is only 
partially correct. The fact that a man 
is a deputy sheriff, of itself, does not au- 
thorize him to carry a gun. He can carry 
a gun legally only when he is, in good 
faith, engaged in the execution of crim- 
inal process. A deputy sheriff, or a po- 
liceman, has no more legal right to carry 
a pistol or blackjack while serving as an 
election official than a robber or a bur- 
glar has to be armed in the perpetration 
of a robbery or a burglary. 

The editorial follows: 


M’MINN BEARS WATCHING 


Neighboring McMinn County, scene of bit- 
ter political strife over many years, has some 
new elements in this year’s campaign, which 
is now at a seething stage. An all-GI ticket 
has been formed which is bucking the Can- 
trell machine and the results will be interest- 
ing, indeed. , 

We are aware that picking candidates or 
taking sides in somebody’s election from the 
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outside is a ticklish pastime. But certain 
things stand out that certainly carry a warn. 
ing to citizens in any county as to how ma- 
chine control can be a handicap not easily 
shaken off. 

Our staff correspondent, Willard Yar. 
brough, gave the background of the McMinn 
political scene in a series of News-Sentine| 
articles last week. 

The set-up for the Democratic machine 
that has dominated McMinn for some years 
grew out of a series of local legislative bills 
that ousted the elected county court, nameq 
@ majority of its own henchmen instead, and 
redistricted the county. That this can be 
done stresses the need for home rule privi- 
leges by constitutional amendment in Ten. 
nessee. 

The Cantrell-machine men defend the fee 
system that prevails in McMinn, whereas 
experience has shown that it is vicious. 

The machine controls the election commis- 
sion. Past occurrences in McMinn have 
shown that always results in trouble when 
the ballots are counted. 

Blood has already been drawn in the cur- 
rent campaign fued. A shooting occurred 
and a man was wounded, but nobody was 
even arrested. 

The GI ticket has some needed reforms in 
its program and some brave candidates out 
to buck the machine and oust it from control 
if possible. We admire their spunk. It 
shows a spirit that is needed in many coun- 
ties where machines are in control. 

But we cannot but view with alarm the 
expressed hint that the GI’s will not hesitate 
to use guns on election day if things go 
awry. That is never the way to get reform. 
True reform can come only by orderly 
processes. 

On the other hand, the machine boss in 
McMinn himself is running for sheriff. That, 
too, looks menacing. A political boss-sheriff 
always has for deputies his political hench- 
men. They can carry guns—legally. 


The Washington Evening Star Takes Up 
the Cudgels of Those Striving To Keep 
Un-American Influences Out of Public 
Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am 
calling attention at this time to an im- 
portant editorial appearing in last night's 
edition of the Washington Evening Star. 
Under the title “Keep the Gates Shut,” 
the Star’s editorial supports with vigor 
the proposal I made on the House floor 
last Thursday recommending that im- 
mediate steps be taken to restore the 
badly scuttled pre-employment investi- 
gative services of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Speaker, may I call attention to 
the fact that in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for Thursday, July 18, beginning 
on page 9389, there appears my full re- 
port on the startling and dangerous con- 
ditions which have stemmed from an un- 
wise and almost unnoticed maneuver on 
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the part of President Truman’s Budget 


Bureau. I recommend that Members 
read that report and that editors, public- 
spirited citizens, radio commentators, 
veterans’ organizations, patriotic bodies, 
and good Americans everywhere now 
join in our efforts to correct this deplor- 
able situation before Congress takes any 
adjournment for the summer. 

The gates of Federal employment have 
been left open to political racketeers, 
communistic agents, foreign saboteurs, 
reds, pinks, punks, and political pustules 
of every degree and design. Almost no 
safeguards have been left by this in- 
judicious and inexcusable action of the 
Budget Bureau whereby Fascists, Com- 
munists, and just ordinary plain run-of- 
the-mill political crackpots can be de- 
tected before receiving Federal employ- 
ment and thus deterred from practicing 
their sabotage of our American system 
from within the walls of our citadel of 
Government. It is a matter which re- 
quires our immediate attention. 

The fact that the War Department 
just this week had to discharge five civil- 
service employees at the Aberdeen, Md., 
proving ground because of their com- 
munistic activity merely serves to 
dramatize the urgency of this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star follows: 


KEEP THE GATES SHUT 


It is ironic that disclosures regarding al- 
leged subversive activities at the Army’s 
Aberdeen proving grounds should come al- 
most simultaneously with the virtual aban- 
donment by the Civil Service Commission 
of its procedure for fingerprinting and in- 
vestigating applicants for Federal employ- 
ment. The investigations which led to dis- 
missal of five employees at the closely 
guarded Aberdeen ordnance plant took place 
prior to collapse of the investigative system 
because of lack of funds. Representative 
Munot, of South Dakota, did not exaggerate 
the situation when he described as “foolhardy 
and dangerous” this relaxation of vigilance. 
The Aberdeen case serves to emphasize the 
need for continued alertness. 

It is true, as Mr. Munopr told the House, 
that this serious matter had “all but escaped 
public notice”’—until The Star called atten- 
tion to it in its news and editorial columns 
last Sunday. But it cannot be said with 
equal verity that Congress was not informed 
about the dilemma facing the Commission 
as a result of budget cuts, nor can Congress 
in all fairness, pass the buck completely to 
the Budget Bureau. Both Civil Service Com- 
missioner Flemming and Director J. Edgar 
Hoover of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
testified at appropriation hearings regarding 
the hazards of investigative relaxation, but 
Congress failed to heed the warnings. 

As 4 result of this apathetic attitude, Con- 
gress approved the absurdly small sum of 
$78,624 for civil service “loyalty” investiga- 
tions in the 1947 fiscal year, as compared with 
an appropriation of $2,246,498 last year. This 
means that the Commission must discontinue 
fingerprinting altogether and that it will 
have facilities for checking on the character 
and loyalty of about 1 out of every 500 
applicants. If there is any real investigating 
to be done, it will have to be done by the 
various departments, and few have funds or 
equipment to do the job. 

It is not too late to insure closing of the 
gates against criminals and subversive agita- 
tors who may seek to enter the Government 
service for ulterior purposes. Congress can- 
not afford longer ta turn its back on the 





warnings of those in a position to know the 
perils of taking down the barriers. This is 
an emergency justifying introduction and 
prompt passage of a special deficiency ap- 
propriation before Congress adjourns for the 
summer, 





The Price Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial, which appeared in the 
New York Times on July 5, 1946: 


THE PRICE HOLIDAY 


Mr. Truman’s veto of the price control ex- 
tension bill was the logical outcome of the 
all-or-nothing policy followed by OPA officials 
and the administration. The bill would have 
kept rent control intact. Under it no in- 
creases in any commodity prices would have 
been required for 30 days. No increases un- 
der the Taft amendment would have been 
required for at least 60 days. The President 
could have signed the bill, even if his objec- 
tions had been warranted, but told Congress 
that he regarded it as at best a stopgap 
measure, and called for the prompt passage 
of e better one. Instead, Mr. Truman, at the 
same time as he spoke of “the great calamity 
which will befall this country if price and 
rent control end at midnight Sunday,” an- 
nounced the veto which brought this ca- 
lamity about. In the attempt to force Con- 
gress into giving him everything, the Presi- 
dent has got, so far, nothing. 

The need of the moment is to end the 
present uncertainty without delay. As Con- 
gress almost unanimously favors the resump- 
tion of rent control, the quickest way to end 
the most important uncertainty is to pass 
immediately a simple separate resolution ex- 
tending rent control for a year, and then to 
deal with the much more controversial and 
difficult problems of general price control. 
But the President’s lieutenants in Congress, 
faithful to the administration’s previous 
strategy, refuse to do this. This refusal is 
based on the fear that if they permitted 
Congress to restore rent control separately 
they might not be able to get from it all 
the price control they want. Once again 
they are gambling with an all-or-nothing 
policy, or something very close to it. And 
once again the gamble may be lost. 

Meanwhile, neither these leaders nor the 
administration seem to recognize how pro- 
foundly the situation has been changed— 
psychologically, legally, and economically— 
by the lapse that has been allowed to occur 
in price control. What we have today is 
not a free market but a bewildered one. No 
one knows whether or when controls will 
be reimposed, nor at what level, nor under 
what conditions. Legitimate industrial and 
trade buying is being paralyzed by fear of a 
later price roll-back. No processor, manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, or retailer knows 
whether, if he pays higher prices, now legal, 
in order to continue employment and pro- 
duction, he will be allowed to pass on the 
increase later, or whether he will be penal- 
ized by being forced to take a loss under 
restoration of old ceilings. No one knows 
whether price contracts entered into now will 
in a few days or weeks be recognized as legal. 
Businessmen may be assured that a retro- 
active price law would be unconstitutional, 
but they may not know how this will be 
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interpreted in their particular case, and it 
may be little satisfaction to them to know 
that they will be entitled to expensive and 
long-drawn-out litigation. 

The lapse of price control alters the situ- 
ation in many other ways. It has meant a 
stop in subsidies. It has carried consumers 
and buyers over the first psychologic shock of 
paying some higher prices. In a few lines a 
flood of supplies, in spite of uncertainties 
regarding price-control resumption, has 
started at the producers’ end of the pipe line. 
The most important function that might 
have been achieved by the price-control ex- 
tension bill vetoed by the President was to 
taper off price controls in an orderly man- 
ner. But it may come to seem foolish to re- 
impose price controls in order to taper them 
off. This would be equivalent to throwing 
the consuming public into the water, then 
fishing it out and telling it to wade in cau- 
tiously. If price control is reimposed now, 
as it nears the termination point again, sup- 
plies will once more dwindle as producers 
and sellers await the time when they will be 
removed. Will the country want to go 
through this inevitable transition trickle all 
over again? 

Last night the Senate Banking Committee 
approved a new 1-year price-control bill 
for which Senator Barkley predicted Presi- 
dential approval. Delays and amendments 
are probable, however. Meantime Congress 
and the Administration might do well to con- 
sider whether the time for over-all price 
control has not passed, and whether the time 
for selective price control has not arrived. 
This would imply that there should be no 
wholesale reimposition of ceilings under the 
old blanket formula. Instead of ceilings be- 
ing removed only by specific exemption, they 
Could be reimposed only on selected com- 
modities which would have to be specifically 
and separately named. These could include 
only major items in the cost of living and 
only items that were in severely short sup- 
ply. The power would be retained to ration 
these. In fact, the-question might be raised 
whether it was desirable to put price ceilings 
on items that did not have to be rationed. 

Meanwhile, regardless of what program is 
considered, there could well be consider- 
ably less hysteria regarding the price rises 
that are already alleged to have taken place. 
Some of these price rises represent no more 
than the removal of subsidies. Others mere- 
ly translate former black-market prices into 
legally recognized prices. There is good 
reason to think, for example, in spite of the 
rise in official price indexes (which system- 
atically refused to recognize anything but 
OPA ceilings) that in important lines like 
meat real average prices paid may have de- 
clined. 





Senator Arthur Vandenberg 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that the following editorial accurately 
reflects the sentiments of the people of 
Cennecticut in regard to Senator VAN- 
DENBERG and the efforts he has made to 
maintain respect for the American prin- 
ciple of justice as opposed to despotism: 

EPILOG TO A CONFERENCE 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG continues to grow in 

stature. His report ta the- Senate on the 
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meeting of foreign ministers was a fine ex- 
hibition of statesmanship. Read in conjunc- 
tion with the address delivered by Secretary 
Byrnes the day before, it completes the pic- 
ture of the accomplishments and the failures 
of the Paris Conference, and it represents one 
further step in the development of our for- 
eign policy. 

The calling of the peace conference for 
July 29 was the principal achievement re- 
corded by Mr. VANDENBERG. Twenty-one na- 
tions will participate in its deliberations, and 
thereafter “the last word again reverts to 
the Four Great Powers.” The question has 
been raised whether it is not in a high de- 
gree futile to call a peace conference com- 
posed of delegates who for the most part 
merely the right to recommend. Mr. Van- 
DENBERG furnishes the arresting answer that 
even though the conference will have no 
power to decide, “‘the conscience of the Allied 
world will have spoken * * * and it 
speaks with superlative authority.” 

The need of carrying on negotiations in a 
spirit of give-and-take is emphasized by the 
senior Senator from Michigan. He reminds 
us that before he went abroad, he stated that 
“we could compromise within principles, but 
that the dignity and honor of the United 
States of America and the world’s hope of 
peace with justice cculd no longer com- 
promise with principles themselves, as was 
tceo often done under pressure of war exi- 
gency upon too many previous occasions.” He 
feels that the American delegation at Paris 
did not compromise with principle on this 
occasion. This is a heartening note, for it 
suggests that improvisation and expediency 
which have so often betrayed us in the past 
have been dismissed as poor guides in the 
formulation of foreign policy. 

While Senator VANDENBERG is in no sense 
a pessimist or a defeatist, he discloses with 
the utmost candor the enormous obstacles 
stil remaining in the way of peace. “The 
lesser treaties, while indispensable in a pre- 
liminary way, are on the perimeter of the 
problem. Germany and-Austria are at the 
core. * * * Here the differences were not 
only acute, they were often acrimonious,” 
and in this area no progress toward reaching 
common ground was made. 

He reports a remark made at Paris to the 
effect that if negotiations had been con- 
fined to America, France, and Britain, total 
agreement including plans for the German 
and Austrian treaties could have been 
achieved within 10 days. At every turn the 
attitude of the Soviet Union prevented this. 
“Eastern communism and western democ- 
racy are the forces which confront each other 
in planning for a new and better world. 
They differ in ideas, ideals and ideologies. 
For example, they certainly could not agree 
upon a definition of “democracy,” although 
this is the objective to which both profess to 
subscribe.” 

Among three factors described by Mr. 
VANDENBERG as essential to world peace, he 
lists first “the dependable and effective oper- 
ation of the United Nations in behalf of 
justice courageously sustained by collective 
security.” Here he touches upon the heart of 
the problem. He has pointed out graphi- 
cally the vast difference between Russian 
ideas and our own. This difference intrudes 
into the domain of principle, where we sus- 
pect that the principles for which Senator 
VANDENEERG contends have little in common 
with those which govern the Soviet Union. 
And if the United Nations is to operate “in 
behalf of justice,” whose notion of justice 
will prevail in a body in which we sit side- 
by-side with the Soviet Union? A wide gulf 
lies between despotism and democracy, be- 
tween the justice of the firing squad and 
the justice of the court of law. How to 
bridge this gulf with no sacrifice of princip!e 
presents a problem which anyone less re- 
sourceful than Senator VANDENBERG would be 
tempted to abandon in despair. 





National Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
cial-security bill is due to come before 
the House for discussion. I thought this 
would be an appropriate time to place 
in the REecorD an address made by me on 
July 16, 1946 in Holland, N. Y. before a 
group of people of that area on this sub- 
ject: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it 
gives me great pleasure to appear before you 
today and discuss with you this subject of 
“National Pensions.” I am of the opinion 
that as time progresses, we as a nation will 
be coming more and more to the realization 
that National Pensions shall have an impor- 
tant part in our economic as well as our so- 
cial and political life. If we are to have a 
healthy national economy, then all the mem- 
bers of society must be able to avail them- 
selves of the great benefits that come as a 
result of our great technical age. It is just 
as important that we shall be able to use the 
products of our farms, mines, factories, and 
stores, as it is for us to be able to produce 
them. What benefit is this full prcduction 
we hear so much about if we are not going 
to be able to use at least as much as we need 
of the things that we produce? Is it going 
to benefit the Nation as a whole very greatly 
if we produce large quantities of good things 
for only the people of other nations to enjoy? 

We have been talking of these questions 
in Washington. At least, some of us have. 
Just as you citizens are wondering just what 
this dreamland of a postwar world is going to 
mean to you, so we in Washington—as I say, 
some of us—are beginning to wonder what 
it is going to mean to all Americans. Our 
power to provide in such great abundance 
that we astonish not only ourselves, but we 
astonish the world, has certainly been dem- 
onstrated. Wedidit forthe war. And, thank 
God, the war has ended. In fact, it ended 
about 1 year ago. Soon even Washington 
will awake to the fact that the war has 
ended. Then it may be officially so declared. 
Is it not strange that the greatest war in 
history ended so many months ago, and yet 
there is no established peace? Officially the 
war itself has not been declared at an end. 
Yet we thank God that the terrible orgy of 
destruction has ceased to pillage, to maim, 
and to kill. Our Congress, like the people 
they represent, is growing impatient at the 
delay in our approach to the peace. We 
could use great speed in going to war, but we 
seem to move at a greatly reduced rate of 
speed toward the peace. Perhaps this may 
not be as much a fault as it appears. If we 
take time and evaluate the numerable prob- 
lems, and carefully work out a program for 
our postwar economy that will lend itself to 
serve the needs of our great and free Amer- 
ica, then our time and efforts shall be well 
spent. This is our aim and desire, and as 
intimated before, we do have quite a num- 
ber of fine legislators in Washington that 
are giving themselves devotedly to this end. 

Naturally, the question of national pen- 
sions is looming more and more in impor- 
tance as we examine our prospective peace- 
time economy. If we are to adjust ourselves 
to the rapidly changing conditions that 
come with the developments, and continued 
great developments in the machine age, we 
can only find that pensions for the older 
citizens to take them out of the labor mar- 
ket is the logical means of meeting this prob- 
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lem. We propose that the age of retirement 
should be fixed at a point low enough to keep 
away unemployment. Certainly, now, it 
should be as low as age 60. Then there 
should be a national pension for everyone, 
man and woman, Democrat and Republican, 
regardless of religion or race—I say, every- 
one who is retired—large enough to provide a 
well-rounded standard of living. This pen- 
sion should be adequately financed by an 
equitable tax in which all should pay in 
accordance with their ability to pay. It 
should be collected and paid out currently, 
I would like to emphasize my conviction 
that in the collection of taxes, for all pur- 
poses, our citizens should be called upon 
to contribute in accordance with their ability 
to pay. But, when the Government returns 
to the citizen its benefits, the citizens enjoy 
those kenefits equally, share and share alike, 
This is a tradition or characteristic that is im- 
bedded in the very foundation of the Re- 
public. It is as old as the Constitution. It 
is the essence of the Constitution, including 
the Bill of Rights. 

For this very important reason I am re- 
peating my urgent conviction that all na- 
tional pensions should be uniform. Every 
citizen, regardless of the State in which 
they live, regardless of their race, religion, 
political affiliation, should receive the same 
pension, with the only provision that they 
are of the age required by law and that they 
are retired from competitive work, business, 
profession, or enterprise. Just because the 
State in which one is domiciled does not find 
itself in position to match the payment made 
by the Federal Government should not mean 
that a citizen in New York should receive 
less from the Federal Government than a 
citizen of California or Colorado. These 
matters of discrimination on the part of the 
Nation should cease once and for all. I say 
it again, national pensions should be uni- 
form. 

National pensions should be adequate. 
They should be at least large enough to 
make the pensioner a good cash customer for 
American markets. We might have a mil- 
lion pensioners drawing the current average 
pension of a little over $20 per month, and 
we would not have even one customer for an 
automobile. None could live in a good home. 
Not one could wear good clothes or even eat 
good food. Why not take this matter of 
providing America’s postwar market in our 
consideration of national] pensions? Then, 
let us retire even less people but make thcse 
whom we do retire good customers. The 
spending of those good incomes thro~gh pen- 
sions will stimulate production and provide 
good paying jobs to maintain incomes for 
those not retired. A large pension would 
thereby become an investment instead of 
the present heavy expense. In addition to 
being uniform our national pensions should 
be adequate. 

And now let us look at our present system 
of national pensions. Yes, we will agree they 
are better than no pensions at all, but not 
much. They are called in Washington 
social security. What a name. _ Social 
security. It reminds me of the tallest man 
I think I have ever known, was dubbed 
“Shorty” by his friends. It is a name in 
reverse. If our program were social it would 
treat all our citizens alike. It does not do 
this. It collects taxes or prepaid social- 
insurance premiums by a given rate against 
the workers of America. But when it comes 
to paying his retirement, if he is fortunate 
enough to live until he is old enough to 
retire, not according to our previously named 
American principle “share and share alike,” 
but in accordance to the amount of taxes 
that he paid in. ‘This is one of the jokers in 
this so-called social program. Those, and 
they are the great masses of Americans, who 
had reasonably small incomes will receive 
mere pittances in the way of retirement 
benefits. Those with continued large in- 
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comes will have a reasonably good retire- 
is 


ment. How very unsocial our program 
when squared against this admitted fact. 
Then if it were security it would not alone 
be required to provide an adequate retire- 
ment income for all, but it would need to fit_ 
itself into an otherwise sound national econ- 
omy. An economy that we could reasonably 
expect to be existant and operating with 
ability to meet its obligations a* the time 
those who are young now will be old enough 
to cash in on their retirement. This pro- 
gram is woefully deficient here. If the Gov- 
ernment collects these multiple millions for 
these retirement purposes, and holds them 
inviolate in reserve for the purpose of pay- 
ing the pensions, then it will be definitely 
taking money out of circulation. It will be 
drying up the blood stream of business. It 
will be rendering the very system of enter- 
prise from which it is expected to draw these 
funds unable to provide the funds. On the 
other hand, if it does not hold the funds in 
reserve and goes ahead, as I understand now 
it is doing, and uses the funds for other pur- 
poses, then there will be no reserves from 
which to pay the pensions once the taxpayer 
or worker arrives at the age of retirement. 
This makes the entire system little less than 
a fraud. For these reasons I appear before 
you to decry our so-called social security 
as a woefully inadequate, unequitable, yes, 
an unworkable program. I think it should 
be so officially declared by the Congress, I 
feel it should be liquidated and in its place 
I shall work as best I can to provide an 
adequate, uniform, national pension. 





Bullies of the Ballot Box—Brutal Bosses 
Set To Bulldoze and Blackjack Brave 
Boys of McMinn County at Ballot Box 
on August 1, 1946 
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HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, 3,526 
brave boys from McMinn County served 
in the armed forces of their country in 
this war. They faced death on the battle- 
field, in the air, and on the sea. Seventy- 
nine in the Army alone died in battle. 
Others died in the air and on the sea. 
Hundreds were wounded in action. 

On Thursday, August 1 next, four men 
who served their country in this World 
War, and one who served in the first, will 
be voted for by the people of McMinn 
County as candidates for public office. 

They are: 

For sheriff, Knox Henry, 33-year-old 
veteran of the European campaign, a 
Republican. 

For trustee, Frank Carmichael, 29- 
year-old son of a farmer, who rose from 
the ranks to. become a major in the Army 
in the European theater; wounded in 
action, he wears the Purple Heart, and is 
a Democrat. 

For county court clerk, George (Gump) 
Painter, 33, who served 30 months in the 
Pacific. He is a Democrat. 

William (Bill) Hamby, 29, former 
Army captain, candidate for circuit court 
clerk, a Democrat. 





And Charlie Pickle, 52-year-old World 
War I veteran, for register of deeds, a 
Republican. 

To win, these men and their supporters 
must meet and overcome methods by 
which the Cantrell machine has seized 
and held power in McMinn County for 
the past 10 years. 

First. The machine controls the Elec- 
tion Commission. The two Democratic 
commissioners appoint each and every 
officer of the election, and two of the 
three judges of election, at every pre- 
cinct in the county. The Republican 
commissioner can appoint only one judge 
and one clerk. 

Second. For the past 10 years, the two 
Democratic election commissioners have 
appointed policemen, deputy sheriffs, 
justices of the peace, and other stooges 
to hold the elections. These officers, 
while holding the election, have been 
heavily armed with pistols and black- 
jacks. The Sheriff Pat Mansfield, who 
is one of the Democratic election com- 
missioners, has appointed and permitted 
his armed deputy sheriffs to serve as 
election officials. He has appointed 
armed policemen and other armed men 
to hold these elections. The sheriff has 
made these appointments of his deputies, 
in elections in which he was a candidate 
for sheriff. The other Democratic Elec- 
tion Commissioner George Woods, has 
participated in these appointments, 
when he was a candidate for representa- 
tive in the legislature. Many of these 
armed men who held these elections were 
“repeaters,” that is, they had repeatedly, 
by the appointment of Woods and Can- 
trell, and their predecessors held elec- 
tions while armed, and had repeatedly 
intimidated voters, the Republican judge, 
and watchers, and had repeatedly mis- 
called ballots marked for Republican 
candidates, switched ballot boxes, stuffed 
ballot boxes, and in conspiracy with 
Woods and Mansfield, placed in the ballot 
box hundreds and thousands of fraudu- 
lent ballots, under the pretense they were 
the ballots of “absentee” voters. 

Third. These GI candidates and 
their friends have sesved notice on the 
Democratic machine that they intend 
to challenge the fraudulent, brutal, in- 
timidation of voters by election officials, 
and the stuffing of the ballot boxes. 
They intend to challenge by every legal 
means the use of force by armed deputy 
sheriffs, policemen, and machine thugs. 
They are set to stand guard at the 
courthouse to see if Woods and Mans- 
field, the two Democratic election com- 
missioners, post at the courthouse a 
list of the names of those, in whose 
names they propose to stuff the ballot 
box with fraudulent absentee ballots. 
The law requires that these names be 
posted at the courthouse not less than 
10—and later than 3—days before the 
election. No citizen of the county has 
ever been able to see such a list posted at 
the courthouse. And George Woods has 
refused to permit any Republican to see 
the public records of such names he is 
required by law to keep—if in fact he has 
kept such records. 

Fourth. The Cantrells, who are the 
head and front of the Democratic ma- 
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chine, their creatures, Representative 
George Woods and Sheriff Pat Mansfield, 
the two Democratic election commis- 
sioners, cannot be prosecuted for any- 
thing they do in the Criminal Court of 
McMinn County. They are in absolute 
control of the law-enforcement ma- 
chinery of the county. I have placed 
in the hands of the Department of Jus- 
tice approximately 1,000 affidavits show- 
ing wholesale election frauds committed 
in McMinn County in the November 1944 
election. This evidence, in my opinion, 
establishes a conspiracy between George 
Woods, Pat Mansfield, and the Demo- 
cratic election officials appointed by them 
to rob the citizens of McMinn County 
of their right to vote and have their votes 
counted as cast, undiluted by election 
frauds. The Department of Justice, in 
addition to these affidavits, has the evi- 
dence of the repeated frauds of the Mc- 
Minn County machine, in the records 
of the Federal court at Chattanooga 
and Knoxville, and in the chancery court 
at Athens, the county seat of McMinn 
County. 

These are some of the cases: 

First. United States against William 
C. Moses. Moses while a WPA foreman 
in McMinn County extorted $23 from 
the poverty-stricken WPA workers just 
before Christmas, 1939, and turned it 
into a Democratic slush fund to be used 
in a special congressional election on 
December 30, 1939. He was indicted 
under section 5 of the Hatch Act, pled 
guilty and was fined 1 cent in lieu of 
costs by United States District Judge 
Leslie R. Darr, and sentenced to remain 
in the custody of the marshal for 1 hour. 
Judge Darr believes that it is O. K. for 
a member of the Biggs-Cantrell machine 
to violate the Federal statutes and the 
constitutional provisions for the protec- 
tion of the ballot. He had the power to 
fine Moses not more than $1,000 and to 
imprison him for 1 year, or to both fine 
and imprison him. 

Second. Immediately after the Novem- 
ber election of 1940 the people in Mc- 
Minn County who had been deprived of 
their votes in that election by the use of 
the pistol and the blackjack appealed to 
me for assistance in bringing the guilty 
parties to justice. I immediately ob- 
tained the affidavits of citizens of unim- 
peachable integrity, setting out the vio- 
lations of the law in that election at the 
Claxton precinct, and at other precincts 
in that county. These affidavits set out 
the fact that the election officials who 
were tried and convicted at Chattanooga 
in Judge Darr’s court had slugged a citi- 
zen who came to vote, closed the polls at 
10 o’clock in the morning, carried the 
ballot box miles away, to Etowah, and 
prevented some 400 qualified voters of 
that precinct from voting. In Novem- 
ber and December of 1940 I placed these 
affidavits in the hands of the Department 
of Justice. The charges were investi- 
gated by the FBI. 

The Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington prepared indictments against 
those who perpetrated this outrage, 
along with indictments against other 
persons in my district who had been 
guilty of like offenses in that election. 
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These charges were repeatedly submitted 
to the grand jury at Chattanooga in the 
district court of which Judge Darr is the 
judge. The defendants and those who 
were conspiring with them were, on every 
occasion that these indictments were 
were submitted to the grand jury, able 
to suppress indictments. And finally, in 
October 1942, almost 2 years after these 
Offenses were committed, I was notified 
by an Assistant Attorney General in the 
Department of Justice in Washington 
that the grand jury in the district court 
at Chattanooga had again failed to indict 
these defendants. In order to avoid 
these sinister influences, the Assistant 
Attorney General sent another indict- 
ment against these defendants to the 
district attorney at Chattanooga, with 
orders to resubmit the indictment before 
a grand jury at Winchester, Tenn., the 
other place in the Chattanooga district 
where the Federai court meets. 

This move evidently took the defend- 
ants and their fellow conspirators by 
surprise, and the indictment upon which 
they were tried in January of this year, 
in Judge Darr’s court, was returned 
against them. Had it not been for my 
efforts and those of the citizens of Mc- 
Minn County interested in these prose- 
cutions, these men would never have been 
indicted; they never would have been 
tried. 

I placed in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Justice information before the 
trial that the man who is the head and 
front of the violations of the Federal 
election laws of McMinn County had paid 
the defendant, Spurgeon Simpson, the 
sum of $75 to break up that election. 
The defendant, Simpson, admitted on 
the trial of the case that he offered one 
of his fellow officers $75 to assist him in 
breaking up the election at the Claxton 
precinct, but he explained it by saying 
that he was only joking. 

You can, therefore, imagine the feeling 
of let-down, amazement, and righteous 
indignation on the part of the people of 
McMinn County and of that whole sec- 
tion of the country and on the part of 
the press when Judge Darr nullified the 
action of the jury and freed these de- 
fendants. Following his action, the 
Chattanooga Times carried this edi- 
torial: 

STERN MEASURES NEEDED 

-Fhree McMinn County election officials, 
convicted in Federal court here of acting 
under color of the law in depriving certain 
citizens of the right to vote, were fined 1 
cent each and given suspended sentences of 
2 years by United States District Judge Leslie 
R. Darr. 

The clemency shown was chiefly prompted, 
said Judge Darr, by the fact that this is war- 
time and the convicted persons are needed in 
the war effort. 

Judge Darr mentioned the background of 
the case. “Practices of this type,” he said, 
“especially in that county are not uncom- 
mon, and elections in that section have ac- 
quired the reputation of not being conducted 
in conformity with the law, strictly speaking. 
It’s getting pretty bad when a citizen con- 
siders it a natural thing to go to an election 
equipped wih a blackjack and a pistol.” 

Precisely because those things which we 
have just quoted from Judge Darr’s state- 
ment are true, many will regret that a more 
stern corrective was not imposed than a 
l1-cent fine and a suspended sentence. 

The McMinn election outrages doubtless 
contributed to the Napoleonic complex de- 


veloped by Sheriff Biggs, of Polk County, 
whose methods have the earmarks of having 
been encouraged, if not suggested, by the at- 
tempts made in McMinn County to sway 
elections by terrorism. From there it was 
but a step to the present Biggs method of 
upsetting election results by legislative acts. 

The Biggs phenomenon may not have been 
caused directly by the McMinn County elec- 
tion scandals, but the pattern is much the 
same. 


The Times believes this wave of totali- 


tarianism can only be stopped by stern meas- 
ures. 


Judge Darr fined these men 1 cent 
each. 

Third. Again in the November 1942 
election in McMinn County the same 
men with pistols and blackjacks held the 
election. Fraud and violence were 
county-wide. 

I finally succeeded in goading the De- 
partment of Justice into submitting to a 
Federal grand jury at Chattanooga the 
evidence I furnished that William 
Rucker, a chief of police at Etowah, had 
miscalled ballots marked for the Re- 
publican candidate for Congress in favor 
of the Democratic candidate, and as- 
saulted with a pistol the Republican 
judge who caught him at it and threw 
him out of the polling place. Rucker 
was indicted. Judge Leslie R. Darr, 
under fire for his 1-cent fines in the 
Moses and the Claxton precinct cases, 
excused himself, and Rucker was tried 
before United States District Judge 
MacSwinford, of Cynthiana, Ky., and a 
jury. He was convicted. Judge Mac- 
Swinford fined him $500 and sentenced 
him to jail for 60 days. 

These are but a sample of the fraud 
and force that have made elections a 
mockery and a stench in McMinn, 
Monroe, and Polk Counties, Tenn. 





Smaller Air Lines 





REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, out of the recent war have 
come many hundreds of thousands of 
highly trained airmen. Most of them 
are young men; they must find means 
of making their living in civilian life; 
and they naturally want to enter the air 
transportation business. Many of them 
have done so by forming small air trans- 
port companies financed by veterans and 
operated by veterans. In many cases 
GI loans and other types of Government 
financing have assisted them in getting 
started, and their equipment has been 
purchased from the War Assets Admin- 
istration from surplus aircraft of the 
Army or Navy. This equipment has 
been put in shape comparable to 
that being used by the major air 
lines. These planes are licensed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and capacity 
loads are being carried for shippers all 
over the country. Thousands of passen- 
gers, unable to secure air transport from 
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major air lines, have been traveling on 
these so-called nonscheduled air lines, 

But today they are faced with the pos. 
sibility of being forced out of business, 
I have talked to Mr. James M. Landis, 
chairman of the CAB, and I do not be- 
lieve he will permit this to happen, for 
Iam convinced he understands the prob- 
lem and is determined to work it out. It 
is important, however, to outline what 
the danger is and to point out to the 
Congress its clear duty to these veterans. 
Our colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLP:-], whose service to air trans- 
portation in this Nation is outstanding, 
has done so already and I am glad to 
join with him. 

At present the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is very slow to grant any “cer- 
tificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity” to these new air lines despite the 
vast sums spent by the Government in 
the maintenance of airfields and despite 
the fact that the air after all belongs 
to all the people. Only through such a 
certificate can one of these veteran- 
operated air lines becomes a scheduled 
operator. Otherwise they must operate 
as “nonscheduled air lines” and the re- 
strictions imposed upon operators in this 
category are becoming more and more 
onerous. Indeed, “cease and desist” or- 
ders have been issued already against two 
of these carriers on the ground that they 
have solicited business from the general 
public or that they operated at too regu- 
lar intervals. Thus there is grave danger 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board protecting 
a@ monopoly on the part of the major air- 
lines—a thing I am confident the Board 
does not want to do. 

But it will require a rejection by the 
Board of recent proposals for further 
limitation of the number of trips per 
month nonscheduled lines can make; it 
will require a more liberal definition of 
the exemption from the requirement of 
certificates of necessity for these small 
air lines; it will above all require a full 
and complete survey of this whole mat- 
ter of the need of the Nation for addi- 
tional air transportation and of the right 
of these veterans to help supply it if the 
Board is not to be in the position of pro- 
tecting such a monopoly. 

As I have said I am persuaded that 
the chairman of the Board is alive to 
the problem and that further considera- 
tion will be given before any new orders 
are issued. Were this not the case my 
speech today would be much sharper 
than it is. 

For surely the last thing we in America 
want is for a Government agency to 
stand between a group of its veterans and 
their opportunity to help fill a great na- 
tional need by entering a new and de- 
veloping line of business on the one hand 
and certain established interests in that 
same field on the other. 

In further explanation of this impor- 
tant problem I ask consent to include 
herewith a letter from the Military Pilots 
Association and a petition filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on behalf of the 
nonscheduled air carriers: 

Muuirary PILoTs ASSOCIATION, 
Miami, Fla., July 10, 1946. 

HONoRABLE Sir: The veteran pilots of World 
War II are appealing to you for help in their 
behalf regarding the new regulations as pro- 














posed by the»CAB relative to the existing 
nonscheduled and charter air lines. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is proposing 
an amendment No, 3 to section 292.1 of the 
Economic Regulation to which we urgently 
invite your attention. This amendment, if 
enacted, will result in thousands of veteran 
pilots, now employed by the charter lines, 
being thrown out of work and into extreme 
economic hardship, as well as the person- 
ne] of these companies. This move is highly 
ill-advised at a time such as this, when our 
country is trying to recover from a long, hard 
war. Small business must be encouraged, 
and the veterans given a chance to pursue 
the endeavors for which they are best trained 
and qualified. It is difficult to believe that 
certain groups are in favor of turning their 
backs on men who fought so that these Amer- 
icans might go their way in peace and secu- 
rity. The will of the people should be ex- 
pressed by the CAB, and these skilled pilots 
who will be victimized by the CAB’s action 
will be without a livelihood and will even- 
tually be forced to turn to other fields of 
endeavor, thus losing those hard-won skills 
bought by the taxpayers for approximately 
$30,000 per pilot. This we do not believe to 
be the will of the people. 

Many well-known business houses are uti- 
liziug the services rendered by these non- 
scheduled lines, both for passengers and 
cargo. The major air lines are not adequately 
handling the air-transportation business, 
and the fact that the charter carriers are at 
present doing a tremendous business defi- 
nitely indicates their place in the air-trans- 
portation system of the United States. 

We further believe that the amendment, 
which will limit charter air lines to 10 trips 
a month between any two destinations and 
no flights to foreign countries other than 
Alaska, Mexico, and Canada, is highly mo- 
nopolistic in character. The charter air 
lines are as well qualified to carry on air 
commerce and develop the air pattern and 
maintain the air supremacy of the country’s 
future as are the scheduled air lines. Ap- 
proximately half of the commercial flights 
originating in the United States during the 
last 6 months were by charter air line com- 
panies, Is there any reasOn why these com- 
panies should not be encouraged to compete 
in the spirit of free enterprise and achieve 
a rightful place in the country’s transporta- 
tion system? 

There seems to be only one answer to these 
questions: a vigorous investigation in the 
open light of free enterprise and good busi- 
hess. We urge you to exercise all your influ- 
ence to bring about such an investigation. 
As veterans of this war we have faith in our 
lawmakers and Representatives. We believe 
we will be given our chance to keep our Na- 
tion the strongest, fairest, and best of all. 
Sincerely, 

MILITARY PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION, 

E. E. JONEs, 

Executive Vice President. 


PETITION OF STANLEY E. LONG IN BEHALF OF 
NONSCHEDULED AIR CARRIERS BASED IN THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Stanley F. Long, for the nonscheduled air 
carriers of California respectfully petitions 
the Board for reconsideration of the Board’s 
decisions set forth in docket 1501 dated May 
17, 1946. On support of this petition the 
author presents the following reasons for 
reconsideration and for the granting of a 
more liberal definition of nonscheduled op- 
erations: 

1. Investigation into matters relating to 
and concerning nonscheduled transportation 
was held long before majority of participants 
in nonscheduled operations had been re- 
leased from the armed services of the United 
States. 

2. The nonscheduled exemption order 
adopted in 1938 is outmoded and does not 
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fairly or adequately care for the orderly de- 
velopment of nonscheduled air-carrier oper- 
ations. 

3. The nonscheduled air carrier is not ask- 
ing for straight subsidies, mail subsidies, or 
any other form of financial inducements of- 
fered by the Government in order to con- 
tinue business. They ask only for the right 
to operate their aircraft on a reasonably eco- 
nomic basis. 

4. The report of the examiners recommend- 
ing repeal of the exemption order for non- 
scheduled operators and proposing the 
adoption of a new and even more stringent 
exemption order would in effect be the order 
to cease and desist operations for 95 percent 
of the nonscheduled air transportation in- 
dustry. 

5. Docket 1501 (p. 7) states: “Since the 
hearings were held and the oral argument 
heard, the termination of the war has re- 
leased thousands of trained airmen and 
made available hundreds of aircraft, and 
many of these airmen and aircraft are being 
organized to conduct important new air 
transportation services, relying upon their 
exempt status under section 292.1.” 

6. The nonscheduled air carriers are both 
able and willing to adhere to every safety 
regulation, and safety precaution. They are 
in every sense worthy of participating in an 
undeveloped phase of the air-transportation 
industry. 

I 

Proceedings for an investigation of non- 
scheduled air carriers were initiated on July 
26, 1944, nearly 2 years ago. The vast ma- 
jority of veteran flyers now engaged in air 
transportation were still on active duty in 
the various Air Corps of our armed forces. 
It was not until they were honorably dis- 
charged that they combined finances and 
talents to organize and commence non- 
scheduled air operations. None of these 
newly formed veteran concerns were heard 
or represented in the proceedings within 
which they are to be so drastically affected. 
Public hearings were held in March of 1945, 
several months before the end of World War 
II. Despite the decisions and definitions 
culminated in these hearings, no effort on 
the part of the Board was made to advise 
these new concerns of the unlikelihood of 
their being able to remain in business. They 
were instead, licensed, after successfully 
complying with safety regulations, and were 
allowed to proceed with their operations. 

iI 

The original nonscheduled exemption or- 
der of 1938 was indeed adopted at such a 
time when nonscheduled air transportation 
was of small economic significance. How- 
ever, the air-transportation industry, like any 
other industry must, if it is to progress— 
expand. 

The highly skilled ~eteran flyers of World 
War II, trained by the United States Govern- 
ment, at an expense of many millions of 
dollars, desire to retain their skills, and to 
apply them now while they are in their most 
competent form, in providing an air trans- 
portation service for the public’s convenience 
and necessity, that necessity having been 
made known and realized over, and over 
again. 

mr 


Contrary to the operations of the major 
scheduled air lines, the nonscheduled opera- 
tors are not asking to be nursed along by 
the payment of various Government sub- 
sidies. The nonscheduled operator will, if 
given the chance, develop on an orderly and 
economically safe basis, the business which 
he expects to compete for, by offering his 
services in their most attractive form. 


Iv 


The new exemption order and new carrier 
classification proposed in docket 1501 would 
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virtually make it impossible for the non- 
scheduled air carrier to continue his busi- 
ness. Under the recommendations proposed, 
if adopted, he would be unable to solicit in 
any way any form of general business. 

He would be considered in violation of the 
order if the public was advised of the avail- 
ability of his services. Advertising would be 
outlawed completely, for that would be con- 
sidered holding out to the public the serv- 
ices which are available. Another stipula- 
tion prohibits the completion of more than 
10 round trips between 2 points per month. 

Any number of trips in excess of this num- 
ber will be considered a violation of the 
exemption order and an appropriate order 
to cease and desist operations will be issued. 
Of course this number of trips per month is 
purely an arbitrary one. It is stated even 
further that if one trip per month is made 
and the date of this trip each month is the 
same or even reasonably the same, this will 
be considered a scheduled operation and also 
in violation of the exemption order. 


Vv 


The statement by the board examiners is 
quite correct that “Airmen and aircraft are 
being organized to conduct important new 
air transportation services.” 

The facts are that there does exist a large 
group of efficient, experienced, and well- 
trained nonscheduled air carriers—further- 
more, they have proven themselves vital to 
the business of transporting both persons 
and cargo. As evidence of this, nearly every 
available airplane operated by the non- 
scheduled carrier was called upon for service 
during the emergency freight tie-up caused 
by the recent railroad strike. The point 
made concerning passenger travel can be 
substantiated by checking with the unserved 
public at any airport or air-line ticket office. 
Proof also lies in the fact that but from 1 
airport in California over 700 passengers 
were served in 1 month by nonscheduled 
air carriers. This would serve to point up 
the necessity of satisfying the public in their 
desire to use air transportation for the nor- 
mal mode of travel. 

If they are to be constantly subjected to 
long weeks of waiting for a confirmation of 
Space, it is only reasonable to assume that 
public opinion and public good will will be 
replaced with an extreme reluctance to de- 
pend upon the air lines for transportation. 
On the other hand, if the vast number of 
available licensed aircraft are allowed to carry 
the great overflow of passengers and cargo, 
it would almost certainly reflect favorably 
upon the air transportation business as a 
whole. 





vI 

The ability of the nonscheduled air car- 
riers can hardly be questioned. Nor can the 
type of equipment being used be questioned 
inasmuch as it must pass the same rigid 
test, and inspections as given the scheduled 
air lines. The nonscheduled air carriers 
exhibit also every such right, as the 
scheduled air lines in developing and ad- 
vancing the newer phase of cargo in air 
transportation. 

Encouraging the nonscheduled air carriers 
to develop his business have been various 
agencies of our Government, including the 
important War Assets Administration. With 
War Assets Administration's assistance vet- 
erans have been able to purchase surplus air- 
craft on a contractual basis. Many of these 
aircraft remain unpaid for at the present 
time though a very substantial investment 
has been made in them by the veteran non- 
scheduled air-carrier concerns. 

These carriers in the aggregate operate ap- 
proximately 529 transport planes, consisting 
of DC-3’s, DC-4's, Lodestars, and Curtis Com- 
mandos. These planes were sold to them by 
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the United States Government at a cost of 
millions of dollars. In addition to the group 
mentioned above, 2,000 miscellaneous small 
type planes as well as 3,000 single engine 
planes are employed in nonscheduled opera- 
tions. 

Nonscheduled air carriers employ a total 
manpower force of approximately 6,587 pilots, 
10,000 ground-crew men, and 2,845 miscel- 
laneous personnel. It can be conservatively 
said that nearly 100 percent of this group are 
veterans formerly serving in the armed forces 
during World War II. 

It was stated in docket 1501 (p. 15) that 
the scheduled air lines had been severely re- 
stricted from developing their cargo service 
during the war years. The implication being, 
of course, that the scheduled carriers, having 
served War contracts should now have first 
opportunity to expand even more than they 
have already. On the other hand it must be 
admitted that the nonscheduled air carriers, 
composed in the main of veterans from World 
War II, were hardly in a position to build 
either their reputation or their business of 
air transportation. Now that they have re- 
turned and are competently able to render a 
valuable service and at the same time reha- 
bilitate themselves in their chosen occupa- 
tion, it would not seem reasonable to deny 
them that right. 

Wherefore, the author of this petition, in 
behalf of the nonscheduled air carriers (see 
list attached) based in California, respect- 
fully petitions the board for reconsideration 
of the decision rendered in docket 1501 and 
petitions further that no order to cease and 
desist be issued until after the matter has 
been reopened and the vitally affected non- 
scheduled carriers have ample time to pre- 
pare and present their cases at a public 
hearing. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STANLEY E. Lonc, 
Representing nonscheduled carriers 
based in California. 


The attached petition represents the col- 
lective desires of the author and the com- 
panies listed hereunder: Westair of California, 
Gardena, Calif.; California Growers Air Ex- 
press, Fresno, Calif.; Pacific Seaboard Air- 
ways, Gardena, Calif.; National Air Cargo, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; N. A. T. S., Air Transport 
Service, Oakland, Calif.; Pacific National Air 
Express, Glendale, Calif.; Skyvan Inc., Long 
Beach, Calif.; Transairways, Long Beach, 
Long Beach, Calif., Viking Air Transport, 
Glendale, Calif.; California Eastern Airways, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Airline Transport Car- 
riers, Long Beach, Calif.; Charter Service 
Safeway Airlines, Los Angeles, Calif.; Conti- 
nental Skyvan, Oakland, Calif.; Fireball Air 
Express Co., Long Beach, Calif.; Sky Freight 
Airlines, Inc., Van Nuys, Calif.; Modern Fly- 
ing Service, Hollywood, Calif.; North Ameri- 
can Skyline, Long Beach, Calif.; Western Con- 
tinental Airlines, Inc.; Glendale, Calif.; San 
Diego Flying Freight, San Diego, Calif.; Pa- 
cific Overseas Airways, Ontario, Calif.; Trans- 
conair, Stockton, Calif. 


To sum up, Mr. Speaker, this service 
has been badly needed. Everybody 
knows that the volume of air transporta- 
tion service is inadequate. Surplus 
equipment has been bought from the 
War Assets Administration and yet the 
small air lines now face a most difficult 
problem for the reason that they have to 
be either nonscheduled air lines in which 
the restrictions by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority are most difficult to live up to 
or else they have to get “certificates of 
necessity and convenience” that are very 
difficult for them to obtain. _ 


What the Gift or Loan to Great Britain 
Will Cost You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has just passed legislation providing for a 
loan of $3,750,000,0C0 to Great Britain. 

I voted against this loan or gift for 
many reasons. 

This action of Congress will open the 
floodgates for requests for huge loans 
from every country in the world. Just 
this week, negotiations were completed 
for a $650,000,000 loan to France. Russia 
has also indicated that she will press her 
demands for a multibillion-dollar loan, 

Before this Nation embarks on a for- 
eign loaning or spending spree, it might 
be well to consider the plight of our old- 
age pensioners, our American pioneers. 

The present pension payments to the 
builders of our country are a disgrace. 

We squander billions abroad and then 
pinch the pennies that are doled out to 
the aged citizens of America. I have re- 
peatedly advocated that pensions be in- 
creased before we consider loaning or 
giving money to foreign countries. . 

There is another problem confronting 
this country that needs solving before 
we so generously distribute our hard- 
earned tax money abroad. Millions of 
veterans have returned to their homes 
and jobs and have successfully adjusted 
themselves to civilian life. On the other 
hand, millions of service men and women 
are very much in need of assistance from 
the grateful people of this Nation. Con- 
gress has already taken action on a part 
of this program for veterans. There is 
much yet to be done, and I personally 
feel that any tax money spent at this 
time should benefit the veterans rather 
than be dissipated among the nations of 
the earth. 

If we submit to the pressure brought 
to bear on us, this country will loan itself 
into oblivion, chaos, and depression. 
According to reliable estimates, the pres- 
ent administration intends to loan at 
least $17,000,000,000 to foreign countries. 
Add this amount to our present national 
debt of more than $272,000,000,000, 
divide it by the number of men, women, 
and children in the United States, and 
you have a financial debt of over $2,000 
for every individual person in this 
country. 

Minnesota’s share of the national debt 
is already about $5,584,600,000. Based 
on the per capita obligation, the British 
“loan” will cost Minnesota’s taxpayers 
another $78,184,400. 

The British “loan” or gift will cost the 
people of the following cities: New York 
City, $207,637,312; Chicago, $94,644,144; 
Philadelphia, $54,118,568; Detroit, $44,- 
834,468; Los Angeles, $41,560,680; Cleve- 
land, $24,839,804; Baltimore, $23,940,924; 
St. Louis, $22,861,748. 
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The share of the cost to be borne by 
the people of the various States are as 
follows: 


State’s share of national debt and the 
British loan 
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Based on a per capita division, the 
British “loan” will cost the counties of 


‘the Ninth Congressional District in Min- 


nesota, $7,945,656. Following is a tabu- 
lation showing the approximate obliga- 
tion by counties: 


$743, 736 
730, 996 
709, 436 
$12, 284 
300, 076 
165, 200 
225, 512 
514, 192 


Using the same break-down, the cost to 
the people in some of the larger cities 
in the Ninth Congressional District is as 
follows: 








This loan comes along at a time when 
States and counties have made a good 
showing on their own government debt. 
If the Federal Government persists in 
dissipating the tax money of the people 
of this country, there will be no incentive 
for business and industry to progress 
and develop new enterprises and all citi- 
zens will suffer. . 

I am opposed to bankrupting America 
in order to finance the world. That is 
why I voted against the British “loan” 
and that is why I will oppose a continu- 
ance of such foolhardy international fi- 
nance as long as I am in the United 
States Congress. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from Fashion 
Trades for July 5, by Bernard K. John- 
poll, chief, Fashion Trades, Washington 
bureau: 


It would be talking about spilled milk to 
discuss the reasons for the price-control 
fiasco if it weren’t for the fact that the gar- 
ment trade has been one of the chief targets 
of blame. 

Whenever anyone speaks of price controls 
and the trade the discussion turns to the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. It is 
this association which did munch of the effec- 
tive lobbying that brought about the Con- 
gress-passed, President-vetoed bill that made 
inflation legal. 

NRDGA has an answer and from many 
aspects an honest answer—that it never did 
propagandize for such drastic revisions. 
The facts, however, refute NRDGA’s position 
and indicate that the association, whether 
knowingly or otherwise, was responsible for 
the bill which President Truman has right- 
fully called “a booby trap for inflation.” 

The retailer’s association said its sole ob- 
jective was to kill such obviously iniquitous 
regulations as MAP and some phases of cost 


absorption. In that action it had the sup- 
port of most intelligent retailers in the 
Nation. 


But in its propaganda to get these changes 
into the price control legislation, it let go 
wth some of the nastiest verral blasts 
against OPA and allowed itself to becOme a 
rallying point for those whose sole ambition 
was to get rid of price controls in order to 
earn some quick money. Because it hid its 
opposition to OPA behind the shield of re- 
forming the price agency, its propaganda 
was far more effective than that of the 
openly anti-OPA National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

NRDGA’s “horror exhibits” were used as the 
basis for the Wolcott and later the Taft 
amendments, which would have caused a 
continuing increase in the price of all com- 
modities until OPA would be unable to turn 
down any price increase request and inflation 
would be rampant. 

NRDGA's propaganda did not end with the 
“Horror Exhibits.” Reputable Congressmen, 


Opponents of strict price controls, have been 
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approached by the association and asked to 
support NRDGA's position, with implied sug- 
gestions that the association wouldn’t mind 
the complete end of price controls. 

When President Truman vetoed th2 bill, 
and price controls did lapse, it was a simple 
matter for NRDGA to extoll its members to 
keep the price line. It had done a good job 
of starting inflation on its way. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION POSITION 


The position of the manufacturing trade 
associations is a different story. Not a single 
one called for an end to price controls— 
directly or by inference. The popular-priced 
dress manufacturers did fight MAP in the 
open. Most of the manufacturers did give 
forth with anti-MAP statements. 

The apparel trades knew that an end to 
price controls would mean a sharp rise in 
the price of hard-to-get cotton goods and 
rayon linings. This reporter has spoken to 
at least 50 trade association representatives 
in Washington on business during the past 
2 months. All agreed they would like to see 
MAP out, but would prefer having MAP re- 
tained in contrast to having no price con- 
trols at all. 

The record of the textile associations is, of 
course, old. They have opposed price controls 
from their very inception. The American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association has spoken 
out’ perennially against price controls, the 
Cotton Textile Institute has persistently been 
an opponent of OPA, and Arthur Besse’s Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers has 
made no secret of its position on price ceil- 
ings. 

In recording the reasons for the demise of 
OPA, it is well to mention the role of those 
associations and industries that tried their 
hardest to end all controls. Despite all the 
publicity to the contrary, the apparel trade 
isn’t one of these industries. 





John R. Kissinger 





REMARKS 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial titled “We 
Salute You,” which appeared in the 
Huntington Herald-Press, Huntington, 
Ind., issue of July 17. 

This editorial is an eloquent tribute to 
a departed hero whose rame will stand 
forever on the scrolls of brave men who 
have rendered outstanding service not 
only to America. but to all mankind. 

John R. Kissinger, « native of Indiana, 
and a lifelong resident of the community 
of Huntington, was the first of the little 
band of heroic Americen soldiers to offer 
his life voluntarily in the epic experi- 
ments by Maj. Walter Reed which led to 
the medical profession’s present-day 
knowledge of that scourge of the Trop- 
ics, yellow fever. 

At the turn of the century “yellow 
jack” was a mysterious and dreadful 
malady that meant almost certain death 
to its victims. During the war with 
Spain, it took a far heavier tol: than our 
enemy exacted on the battlefields. In 
offering himself as a human guinea pig 
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in the Reed experiments, therefore, John 
Kissinger displayed courage and a love 
of- humanity of the very highest order. 
John Kissinger, the departed hero, has 
rendered a service to humanity which 
can never be properly rewarded, but we 
in this body and, in fact, all mankind 
should join his friends and neighbors in 
this farewell tribute, We salute you. 


“WE SALUTE YOU” 


John Kissinger has been the subject of 
comment in this column a number of times 
previously. Editorials have appeared here 
praising his courage as a soldier, his civic 
consciousness as a citizen, his qualities as a 
friend. 

They have appeared in connection with 
events in John’s life, like when he went out 
to Hollywood and spoke over a Nation-wide 
radio hookup; the attention he received when 
the movie Yellow Jack was being exhibited, 
or the proposal one time that Congress put 
him on the retirement pay list as a major. 
And when he and Mrs. Kissinger packed up 
their goods and moved out of dreamhouse on 
the Flaxmill road where they had lived for 
many years, words of farewell to the good 
couple appeared in this column that were 
intended to be an expression of the com- 
munity’s good will and good wishes for a 
happy future. 

These remarks were made when John was 
living and could read them and comment on 
them, as he often did. We are glad they were 
written that way, because now that John is 
gone we find that everything we have to say 
about him was said in print when he was here 
to know about it, and not after he is dead 
and can no longer care. 

John Kissinger was a great soldier; the kind 
of a great soldier that is coequal with the 
phrase, a great gentleman. The courage he 
displayed in that army hospital camp in Cuba 
nearly a half century ago was not the crimson 
badge of courage that flashes from the heat 
of violent emotion in battle where the quick 
whistle of a bullet marks the line between 
life and death. It was the cold, knowing 
courage that can lead a man to look upon a 
slow and torturing death and not be afraid, 
even rejecting the cash award offered as a 
prize if death is escaped. 

Many things are different today than they 
would have been if John and his comrades in 
the uniform of the United States army had 
not faced what appeared to be almost certain 
death in that long gone day. Because they 
dared, the dread yellow fever is no longer a 
menace and the white man can accomplish 
his works in the tropics. If yellow fever had 
never been conquered it can be said safely 
that there would be no Panama Canal today, 
a single monument that may stand for many 
achievements in the American tropics built 
by the white man’s restless empire building. 

Returning to the ways of peace John knew 
adversity and a nation’s neglect, and did not 
lose his spirit. Perhaps the physical ills he 
suffered from his yellow fever illness never 
entirely left him. But he fought through to 
a regained measure of health and with Con- 
gress’ remembrance of him and the gift of 
the home on the Flaxmill road from the 
American Medical society John knew good 
years of happy association with friends and 
neighbors in Huntington. John's friends of 
those years are his sincere mourners now. 
We remember the valiant Old Soldier as a 
good friend, who had just gone down to 
Florida to live a while and who we would see 
again one of these days. We knew he was 
not well, but there was nothing like this 
finality of death that means we will not see 
and talk with him in the flesh again. 

It can-be said of few men that they gave 
so much more to their country than they re- 
ceived from it. It can be said of John. He 
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, had some medals to show, letters from the 
great of the land and other lands, a fame 
that made him known wherever medicine-is 
practiced; but he had no profit from his 
bravery, and only suffered because of it. His 
answer in later years was the answer of the 
courage of his youth: “If it was to do over, 
I would do it again.” 

So John’s absence in the flesh will not re- 
move him from memory, and never can his 
name be erased from the book in which man’s 
great deeds stand written. In this moment 
of transition we find the words Major Reed 
spoke to John Kissinger in Cuba in the clos- 
ing months of the last century yield to 
paraphrase, and we may say to John today: 

“We salute you.” 





Sidney Hillman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorpD an article entitled 
“Labor Statesman,” appearing in the July 
15 issue of the publication the Advance. 
The article refers to the late Sidney Hill- 
man. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


LABOR STATESMAN 


Sidney Hillman’s death yesterday came at 
the height of a career of much drama and 
great achievement. In recent years his 
political activities have had the headlines. 
His influence was certainly felt in the 1944 
nominations and elections, and if he had 
lived would have swayed votes in 1948. 

Behind the political figure was the trade 
unionist, who gave 36 years of his life to 
improving conditions in the clothing trades. 
Improving conditions meant to him con- 
siderably more than raising wages and short- 
ening hours, though the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers did achieve these objectives un- 
der his leadership. He could fairly be called 
a labor statesman. He knew that labor could 
not prosper unless the employer made a profit, 
cr if nonunion shops could underbid union 
shops. The Amalgamated must have been the 
first union literally to tell an employer how 
to yun his own business—that is to say, to 
offer him expert advice which he was happy 
to accept. When he thought there had to 
be a strike, Sidney Hillman would fight hard, 
but he preferred arbitration and the system 
of impartial chairmen by which strikes could 
be prevented. He thought in industry-wide 
terms. 

Last May, when he was renominated presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated, he restated his 
program: 

“We want a better America, an America 
that will give its citizens, first of all, a higher 
and higher standard of living, so that no 
child will cry for food in the midst of plenty. 
We want an America where the inventions 
of science will be at the disposal of every 
American family, not merely for the few who 
can afford them; where it will be possible 
for all groups, regardless of race, treed, or 
color, to live in friendship and be real neigh- 
bors; an America that will carry forward its 


great mission of helping other countries to 
help themselves, not thinking in terms of ex- 
ploitation but of creating plenty for all 
everywhere.” 

These were the ideals for which this Lith- 
uanian immigrant, once a political prisoner 
in a czarist jail, later a $6-a-week tailor in 
Chicago, literally worked himself to death. 
Now that death has removed him from the 
arena of political conflict we need not dis- 
cuss his interpretations or his methods. 
These were American ideals. 





Financial Operations of the War Shipping 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ““WSA’s Floundering Figures,” 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of July 19, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WSA’S FLOUNDERING FIGURES 


The War Shipping Administration says 
there is no evidence of scandal in its books, 
as if its floundering accountancy were evi- 
dence of anything. W. L. Slattery, construc- 
tion finance officer of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, has just told Congress that there is no 
explanation of $900,000,000 in wartime pur- 
chases, and that some shipyard auditors were 
fired because of “their fight for the public 
interest.” His testimony adds to the respon- 
sibility of Congress to search WSA down to its 
plimsoll line. ° 

Even if Government accountants have 
found no concrete proof of fraud, they have 
found a record of total confusion, For a year 
WSA didn't know it owned a California ware- 
house containing $2,000,000 in supplies. 
Sometimes it paid contractors twice on a 
single bill. One of its port officers certified 
a tanker as seaworthy after it had been tor- 
pedoed. 

Maybe it wasn’t fraud, when WSA didn’t 
“properly process” property removal slips said 
to invoice $12,000,000. But, as the chief of 
the accounting office says, “That is false 
entry. They prosecute ordinary citizens for 
such things.” 

Why no prosecution for WSA? The House 
Appropriations Committee has accused it of 
“inexcusable laxity.” Congressman PLOESER 
says it was the “greatest mess” he ever saw. 
Senator AIKEN has charged that “unscrupu- 
lous business interests’’ have and are trying 
to loot the Treasury. Representative Wic- 
GLESWoORTH found evidence that the Govern- 
ment paid 5 to 10 times what a ship was 
worth during the war, and frequently al- 
lowed operating profits 6 to 8 times the pre- 
war price of a ship on one voyage. 

How much of the public’s money was 
wasted? Where did it go? Who got it? The 
answers have been battened down under 
WSA’s mixed-up books and confused figures. 
But that is what the public wants to know, 
and expects Congress to find out. Only a 
deep dive into the mess will show whether 
the alleged scandal amounts to mere scuttle- 
butt or actual pirateering. 
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The Pearl Harbor Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorials: 

An editorial entitled “The Last Word,” 
published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 22, 1946; an editorial 
entitled “Pearl Harbor Findings,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of July 21, 1946; an editorial entitled 
“The Congressional Finding on the Pear] 
Harbor Disaster,” published in the Balti- 
more Sun of July 22, 1946; and an edi- 
torial entitled “The Pearl Harbor Re- 
port,” published in the New York Times 
of July 21, 1946. 

There being no objeztion, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
22, 1946] 
THE LAST WORD 


Four and one-half years after the event 
the staggering disaster at Pearl Harbor has 
now at last, perhaps, been laid away under 
a sufficient mountain of words, documenta- 
tion and controversy. The joint congres- 
sional investigating committee has submitted 
its report, in a volume of more than 500 
closely printed pages, with the minority re- 
port of the two Republican senatorial mem- 
bers adding nearly 80 more. Behind these 
there lies a record of more than 10,000,000 
words of testimony and exhibits; there 
lie the months of the committee’s own hear- 
ings, there lie the results of seven prior in- 
vestigations of one kind or another, there lie 
the years of bitter controversy and passion- 
ate suspicion. Here is the end product of 
them all; and it must stand as a final word, 
exhausting the possibilities of this kind of 
approach to the essential mysteries of his- 
toric causation and responsibility. 

As a sifting and summation of the enor- 
mous record, as a history of the salient facts 
connected with the tragedy and as an analysis 
of the principal controversial issues the ma- 
jority report is an unusually able document. 
The fact that it was ultimately signed by 
two of the four Republican members of the 
committee attests its fundamental fairness 
and goes far to redeem the committee's work 
as a whole from the disgraceful partisanship 
that threatened for a time to destroy all con- 
fidence in the investigation. 

The report effectually dissipates all the 
wilder rumors and suspicions. There were 
no tricks or war plots by the administration; 
the Japanese were not baited into the attack, 
and even the minority report by Senators 
FERGUSON and Brewster offers no clear or 
convincing criticism of the basic course of 
administration policy and diplomacy. We 
are left with the intricate story of what hap- 
pened, upon which all are now substantially 
agreed, and that story in turn leaves us about 
where we began 444 years ago. We have the 
local commands, taken totally by surprise 
and in a condition of utter unreadiness; we 
have the higher military and naval authori- 
ties in Washington, whose business it was to 
weapon, war and guide the local commands, 
and we have the still higher political and 








diplomatic authorities and the President, 
whose business it was to keep policy and mili- 
tary preparedness as much in accord as pos- 
sible. And we have the long chapter of ac- 
cidents, oversights, mistakes in judgment 
from top td bottom which added up to Pearl 
Harbor. ; : 

All that is on the record. Beyond that the 
issue of responsibility is one for which there 
is no final answer except in the mind that 
makes it. The majority places the major 
responsibility upon the local commanders, a 
much lesser blame on the Washington mili- 
tary authorities and none upon the political 
authorities. Representative Keser, follow- 
ing the unusual course of first signing the 
majority report and then adding a state- 
ment strongly disagreeing with some of its 
conclusions, distributes the blame more 
nearly equally between the local command- 
ers and the Washington military authorities. 
The minority report follows him in this but 
extends the blame farther to include the 
high political authorities and President 
Roosevelt—mainly, however, on the tenuous 
ground that they were insufficiently alert 
in providing the military with their own 
knowledge of the situation and in warning 
them of its dangers. 

But these are differences of opinion. We 
now have the facts upon which each can 
formulate his own opinion of past blames. 
But besides the obvious lessons as to the 
dangers of divided command, uncertain in- 
telligence, service rivalries, want of pre- 
paredness we have disappointingly little, 
after all the effort, as a valid guide to the 
future conduct of both war and diplomacy. 
The committee failed to produce that search- 
ing critique and synthesis for which some 
hoped. Perhaps it was a hope too high to 

lace on any politically appointed investiga- 

tion, unavoidably involved in partisan ends. 

|From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 
of July 21, 1946] 


PEARL HARBOR FINDINGS 


Although the Joint Committee on the In- 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack failed 
to achieve unanimity in its assignment of 
biame for the magnitude of the disaster, 
there was no lack of agreement on what has 
emerged as the most important finding to 
be gleaned from the voluminous testimony: 
That the shortcomings of men, methods and 
matériel which gave the Japanese their su- 
preme opportunity must never be permitted 
to develop in an age of atomic weapons. An- 
other surprise attack according to the Pearl 
Harbor pattern of treachery might well prove 
to be the last in American military annals. 

The majority and minority conclusions as 
to who was responsible for the conditions 
which made our Hawaiian base such easy prey 
for the Japanese plotters are not so import- 
ant as the lessons to be learned from such 
a careful study of the tragedy as the com- 
mittee has given it. The committee has 
brought the whole confusing picture into 
proper perspective by its succinct observation 
that the “ultimate responsibility for the at- 
tack and its results rests upon Japan.” The 
corollary question of what individuals or acts 
or attitudes shared the responsibility for fail- 
ing to avert the disaster appears to have in- 
terested the investigators less than the need 
for future safeguards. 

The majority devoted only two printed 
pages to its conclusions exonerating high level 
Washington officials of blame and holding the 
Hawaiian commanders guilty of “errors of 
judgment and not derelictions of duty,” 
whereas nearly 14 pages of recommendations 
for future security were set forth. There 
is little doubt that an overwhelming majority 
of citizens have come to a similarly philosoph- 
ical attitude toward the past and a similarly 
earnest concern for what lies ahead. For 
that reason it is not likely that the general 
public will give more than passing attention 
to the minority’s listing of the late President 
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Roosevelt, former Secretaries Stimson and 
Knox, Generals Marshall and Gerow and 
Admiral Stark as officials who, with General 
Short and Admiral Kimmel, were guilty of 
“failure to perform” their responsibilities. 

The committee’s basic recommendations 
growing out of the December 7, 1941, object 
lesson are vitally important, however self- 
evident some of them may seem to be. 
Some of the reforms already have been insti- 
tuted and others are in course of being 
made. Foremost was placed “unity of com- 
mand,” but it should be noted that the com- 
mittee added the qualifying phrase, “at all 
military and naval outposts.” It will be 
difficult for advocates of Army-Navy merger 
legislation to read into the language any- 
thing more than the type of unification 
which prevailed after Pearl Harbor in the 
field and in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Equally important—and already evolving— 
is complete integration of intelligence ac- 
tivities, with intelligence to be regarded as 
@ career rather than a brief and casual tour 
of duty. There are numerous other recom- 
mendations that are well justified by the 
mass of evidence included in the report. 

All in all, the committee handled its dif- 
ficult task judicially and effectively. Its 
inch-thick printed report is not pleasant 
history, but it is a valuable reference work 
on the perils of complacency in a world not 
yet freed from threats of war. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of July 22, 
1946] 


THE CONGRESSIONAL FINDING ON THE PEARL 
HARBOR DISASTER 


As significant as the majority and minority 
reports on the congressional investigation of 
Pearl Harbor was the record, including 5,560 
pages of testimony and 14,534 printed pages 
of exhibits, which was returned to Congress 
along with the reports. For it is largely 
upon that record that in years to come his- 
torians will base their research and arrive 
at their ultimate conclusions. 

That the facts as revealed are subject to 
different interpretations is made clear by 
the two reports. For example, the majority 
report, signed by eight members of the com- 
mittee, including two Republicans, exoner- 
ates President Roosevelt and the members 
of his Cabinet from blame. The minority 
report, filed by Senators Fercuson and Brew- 
STER, Republicans, on the other hand, charges 
the President with failure to discharge the 
responsibilities ultimately essential to the 
defense of Pearl Harbor and makes the same 
charge against Secretary of War Stimson, 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, General Mar- 
shall, Admiral Stark, and General Gerow. 

Both the majority and minority reports 
assign immediate responsibility to Rear Adm. 
Husband E. Kimmel and Maj. Gen. Walter C. 
Short, commanding at Pearl Harbor. It is 
noticeable, however, that the majority report 
does not follow the Roberts report which 
charged the two military commanders on the 
scene with “dereliction of duty,” but softens 
the verdict to “errors of judgment.” And 
General Short is prompt to call attention to 
the conflict between even this lighter con- 
clusion and the majority report’s statement 
that the War Plans Division of the War De- 
partment “failed to discharge its direct re- 
sponsibility to advise Short that he had not 
properly alerted his command.” In the light 
of that admission he apparently is willing to 
let his case rest with posterity. 

On the whole, the majority report has that 
quality of equanimity and restraint with 
which experienced men are apt to deal with 
great disaster of the Pearl Harbor kind. 
For such men have learned that there are few 
personal devils at work in the world. They 
know that to err is human and that the 
frailties of the flesh, while lamentable, can- 
not justily occasion surprise. The majority 
assign responsibility firmly, but there is, per- 
haps, a covert thrust at some of the more 
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melodramatic claims of personal delinquency 
on the American side in these dry words: 
“The ultimate responsibility for the attack 
and its results rests upon Japan.” 

Aside from providing material for the ulti- 
mate verdict of history, the investigation was 
designed also to find out where the trouble 
lay and to take steps to see that a similar 
misfortune will not happen again. On this 
score the majority report makes various rec- 
ommendations of which the most important 
are unity of command in our outposts and 
the complete integration of Army and Navy 
intelligence agencies. 

No one, regardless of party or personal 
predilections, has denied that the lack of co- 
ordination between the two services at Pearl 
Harbor was notorious. All the more pity 
then that, just as these recommendations are 
published, word comes from Washington that, 
for the time being, at least, plans for uni- 
fying the two services have been shelved. 


[From the New York Times of July 21, 1946] 
THE PEARL HARBOR REPORT 


After months of hearings that generated 
so much political heat that it appeared 
doubtful whether the Pearl Harbor investi- 
gation would do more than to confuse still 
further the issues of responsibility for this 
country’s greatest military disaster, the 
majority of the congressional committee 
headed by Senator BarKLEY has brought 
forth a statesmanlike summary that will ap- 
peal to the intelligence of the majority of 
the American people. It not only places the 
blame for the military debacle where we 
believe it rightly belongs—on the Pearl 
Harbor commanders, Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short—it looks beyond the mere 
assessment of blame to the fundamental 
causes of the confusion of military command 
then prevailing and suggests reforms to guard 
against a repetition in this age of atom 
bombs. 

Only in the minority report by Senators 
FERGUSON and BREWSTER, both Republicans, 
is the deplorable political climate of the 
early days of the hearings perpetuated. Rep- 
resentatives GEARHART and KEEFE, the other 
two Republicans on the joint committee of 
Senate and House, who were no less zealous 
than their Senate conferees in the early days 
in attempting to place the blame on the 
Roosevelt administration and not on the 
military commanders, signed the majority 
report along with the six Democrats. This 
change of heart does them credit. Abandon- 
ment of their partisan position should help 
to win general acceptance for the majority 
conclusions, which will appeal generally, we 
believe, as the logical conclusions any sen- 
sible American would reach on the evidence. 

The attack, says the majority report, was 
“an unprovoked act of aggression by the Em- 
pire of Japan”; President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retaries Hull, Stimson, and Knox, instead of 
provoking Japan to the attack, made every 
possible effort to avert war; “the disaster of 
Pearl Harbor was the failure, with attendant 
increase in personnel and material losses, 
of the Army and the Navy to institute meas- 
ures designed to detect an approaching hos- 
tile force, to effect a state of readiness com- 
mensurate with the realization that war was 
at hand, and to employ every facility at their 
command in repelling the Japanese.” 

Twenty-five recommendations are made in 
the majority report for organizational re- 
forms in the Army and the Navy and for 
closer cooperation in Washington among all 
agencies having to do with our foreign re- 
lations. Most of them, as the report says, 
are simple and fundamental. They recom- 
mend unity of command, correlation of in- 
telligence, abolition of interservice jealousies, 
a scrapping of many of the military shib- 
boleths such as kept subordinate officers on 
December 6 and 7, 1941—many of whom rec- 
ognized the crisis—from pressing their views 
against the inertia of superior officers, This 
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is constructive criticism of the best sort, 
made by men who had the opportunity to 
study the causes of Pearl Harbor in more 
detail and from a mere detached viewpoint 
than anyone else in the Government. 

The Ferguson-Brewster minority findings 
are almost an exact opposite of the measured, 
constructive report of the majority. Even 
facts are tortured in an obvious attempt to 
prove that all roads of inquiry and censure 
lead inevitably to the White House. It is a 
discouring postscript to the investigation 
and the majority report. 





Don’t Destroy Our Private Enterprise 
System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, when the war was successfully 
concluded the question was and still is, 
“Can we win the peace and the battle of 
reconversion or are we to be wrecked 
on the rocks of inflation or a Govern- 
ment-planned economy of regimenta- 
tion?” 

We have witnessed the planned econ- 
omy of scarcity, beginning with the kill- 
ing of pigs; the plowing under of crops; 
the paying of people for not producing, 
and the assessing of heavy penalties be- 
cause farmers raised more precious 
wheat than the New Deal wanted them 
to raise, all of which was against the ad- 
vice of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln and against ordinary common judg- 
ment. 

We have seen production hamstrung 
and curtailed through the unwise actions 
of multiple Government agencies, many 
created by Executive order, with no long- 
range program for our economy but 
rather a program of expediency for the 
moment, without regard to the future 
and with a change in program with 
almost each passing day. 

We cannot have prosperity and our 
American freedom by destroying our 
system of personal initiative and private 
enterprise, or by curtailing production 
so as to create shortages. The govern- 
ment “planned economy” countries had 
to call upon the United States free, pri- 
vate-enterprise system to supply the 
manpower and to produce the material 
necessary to win the war and they are 
now calling upon this same free-enter- 
prise system of Government to lend them 
enormous sums of money. If their sys- 
tem of totalitarianism, communism, cr 
state socialism is a success why do they 
have to come to our private enterprise 
system for help? 

We should never permit our form of 
government to be destroyed, either from 
without or from within. We have saved 
it from destruction from without, but 
have we saved it from destruction from 
within? 

We have had 1 year of peace, and 
what have we accomplished? Domes- 
tically, great uncertainty still persists. 
Under the New Deal many major Gov- 


ernment policies have come slowly, but 
just as certainly, toward complete Gov- 
ernment control. 

President Truman’s latest wage-price 
policy was a confession of the futility of 
his earlier policy, which insisted that 
wages could be materially increased, 
without accompanying price _ raises. 
Later his order provided for material 
wage increases and that the OPA should 
promptly provide for increases of price 
ceilings. This resulted in over 500 OPA 
price raises between March 1 and June 
30, and over 24,000 price increases this 
year. 

The American Federation of Labor 
openly charged that Communist agents 
indirectly forced President Truman to 
issue his wage-price formula which 
greatly boosted living costs. William 
Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, said the President broke 
the hold-the-line policy and then issued 
his order to deal with the natural con- 
sequences of this price raise and that as 
a result the broken price line would kulge 
upward and living costs would rise. Mr. 
Green was right. The President did 
break the hold-the-line policy. Living 
costs did rise. Following this we wit- 
nessed those in high Government places 
being unable to reconcile fundamental 
differences, with the result that condi- 
tions grew worse anc production of 
needed goods declined. Unwise OPA ac- 
tion has created most of the shortages 
we have today. Our economic needs are 
suffering and no production is sure to 
wreck the only sane reason for price 
control—namely, prevention of inflation. 
There never was a time when shortages 
did not cause high prices. 

In order to conceal the actual cost of 
living the New Deal resorted to sub- 
sidies, amounting to about $2,000,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money annually. A 
Government subsidy, as a way of con- 
cealing price raises, is the worst of all 
methods of combating inflation. Prices 
are not kept down by the payment of 
subsidies. Subsidies only defer the pay- 
ment, and add the differences to the na- 
tional debt, which must be paid by all 
of us. We do not reduce a family’s cost 
of living by charging the grocery bill in- 
stead of paying in cash. Actually we in- 
crease the cost, just as we increase the 
cost of an article bought on installments 
by adding an interest charge to it. Our 
Government should protect its solvency; 
it should not keep on saying, “Charge it” 
forever, and continue paying interest on 
the balance as well as on the bill. 

Our problems cannot be solved by sim- 
ply borrowing and spending a few more 
billions; this only postpones the solution 
and complicates and makes the actual 
solution of the problem more difficult, 
and back of it all rests the preservation 
of our national security. No amount 
of artificial devices will save us from the 
catastrophe of inflation unless the Gov- 
ernment gets back to a sound and re- 
sponsible fiscal policy. 

We have a national debt of about 
$270,000,000,000; we are really living on 
borrowed money; we are paying about 
$6,000,000,000 a year interest on our debt, 
and still the New Deal wants almost un- 
limited Government subsidies. ‘The fact 
that we are scraping the bottom of the 
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barrel in an effort to avoid national bank- 
ruptcy does not seem to make much dif- 
ference to bureaucrats. They want to 
continue to spend and to control. 

President Truman has requested ap- 
propriations amounting to about $47,- 
000,000,000 for the fiscal year which be- 
gan on July 1. He has asked for large in- 
creases for practically every Government 
board, bureau, and commission, and the 
lew Deal majority in Congress has 
passed legislation granting these in- 
creased appropriations. Instead of 
economy the New Deal is giving us added 
Government spending with its resultant 
increased waste and extravagance. 

It is not surprising that industry, ag- 
riculture, and even Government officials 
themselves, are confused by the sprawl- 
ing and ponderous New Deal govern- 
mental agencies. Many in high govern- 
mental positions should be replaced and 
a few bloodless civilian casualties in 
Washington among the incompetents 
would go a long way toward saving our 
Government. 

Ability to get results should be the 
only test of those placed in charge of 
governmental efforts. Our work should 
be directed to saving the United States, 
and not to saving bureaucrats’ faces. 
We have the resources and productive 
capacity to save our country if we act 
wisely. It is high time that Congress 
insist that government by rules and di- 
rectives, made by appointed bureaucrats, 
who have never been elected to office, be 
stopped, and that we return to a govern- 
ment by law instead of a government by 
rules and regulations made by bureau- 
crats. 

This was the philosophy of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lincoln. It is little 
wonder that those who believe in this 
philosophy are getting together in an ef- 
fort to perpetuate this American philos- 
ophy of government. 

In announcing that he would not be 
a candidate for reelection, Democratic 
Congressman HATTON SuMNERS, of Texas, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
issued a statement based on his 34 years’ 
experience in Congress which furnishes 
much food for serious thought. Con- 
gressman Sumners’ statement said: 

By ignoring principles and the lessons of 
history, and accepting the theories of men 
and political expedience for our guidance, 
we have made vassals of our States and de- 
pendents of our people. By concentration 
of governmental powers, and drafts upon the 
Federal Treasury, we have now a financially 
“busted,” great piled up mass of governmental 
confusion beyond human comprehension, 
impossible of democratic control, extrava- 
gant, wasteful, inefficient, and by its nature 
the instrumentality of favoritism, tyranny. 
oppression, and corruption and the destruc- 
tion of the self-reliance and the self-respect 
and governmental capacity of the people, 


qualities without which no people can re- 
main free. 


The above-quoted statement of Con- 
gressman SUMNERS raises many impor- 
tant questions and demonstrates how 
near we may be to the precipice of na- 
tional collapse. To have a sound, stable 
government is to the interest of all the 
people. Our very freedom and liberty 
are at stake. Our property rights are 
also at stake. 

We have over 80,000,000 persons in the 
United States who own war bonds or 








stamps. We have over 71,000,000 people 
who hold life-insurance policies and 
there are over 17,000,000 people who are 
savings-bank depositors. All these peo- 
ple have a primary interest in the sound- 
ness of their investments, which can be 
protected and preserved only through a 
sound, stable government, and anything 
that undermines or lessens the security 
of these investments is of grave concern 
to them. 

If inflation increases, if the cost of liv- 
ing goes up, the purchasing power of the 
dollar goes down. If the purchasing 
power of the dollar goes down, the value 


of war bonds and stamps, life insurance. 


and savings accounts goes down in pro- 
portion. 

If the national debt increases, the 
threat of greater inflation and the les- 
sening value of securities becomes great- 
er. Therefore the holders of Govern- 
ment securities, insurance policies, and 
savings accounts are taking a great in- 
terest in what goes on in the National 
Capital and are becoming active in an 
effort to protect their investments. 

The two essentials to protect these in- 
vestments, as well as our freedom and 
liberty, are a balanced budget and the 
production of needed goods so that sup- 
ply can equal demand. Everyone is ad- 
versely affected by governmental waste 
and extravagance, and conversely, every- 
one would benefit by rigid governmental 
economy, a balanced budget, and full 
production. 

Mr. Speaker, after 14 years of complete 
New Deal control of Congress and all 
Government policies and actions, it is 
apparent that the pcople’s investments 
and liberties and our system of private 
enterprise, personal initiative, and con- 
stitutional government can be saved only 
by a change in the national adminis- 
tration. 

We cannot begin this task too soon. 

We should begin by electing a Repub- 
lican Congress in November. 

Time is running, and if we delay too 
long, we may find that we are too late, 
and that all is lost. 

Remember, that while we have changed 
riders, its still the same horse and the 
same stream, and we are still in the 
middle of it. We should change horses. 





Hidden Subsidies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 16 issue of the Oskaloosa (Iowa) 
Herald appeared a timely editorial on 
subsidies that I believe is worthy of pub- 
lication in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the comments of Mr. Phil Hoffman, 
the editor of this outstanding daily paper. 
We have become so accustomed to sub- 
Sidies that we frequently make purchases 
without realizing that the items are par- 
tially subsidized with taxpayers’ money. 
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Actually, we are paying at the moment 
only part of the cost of the subsidized 
item. The remainder must be taken 
care of by taxes in years to come. 


Allowing due credit to the food subsidies 
for whatever effect they had in helping hold 
the price iine during the war, it certainly is 
becoming evident the subsidy scheme was one 
of the most ingenious ever invented for hid- 
ing consumer costs. 

Now that the termination of the OPA has 
ended the subsidies, the housewife suddenly 
has made a discovery. She has discovered 
that the bonus that was paid to producers 
to keep up production while food costs were 
held down, is coming directly from her pock- 
etbook in daily purchases from the milkman 
and grocery store. 

The subsidies were no secret. They have 
been talked about and written about since 
their inception. Yet how many housewives 
when they purchased butter reminded them- 
selves that 12 cents of the cost of a pound 
was being paid by Uncle Sam through income 
taxes? 

The subsidies were adding a billion or so 
to the public debt each year. The amount 
may seem insignificant compared to the total 
debt of around two hundred and seventy bil- 
lions. The debt, however, will be with us a 
long time. When our children become tax- 
payers they still will be helping pay for the 
food that we ate during the war. 





The Price of Cotton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, last 
January, when cotton was around 22 
cents per pound, Chester Bowles, who 
was then the Administrator of OPA, 
wanted to put a ceiling price on that very 
valuable product of the farm. His idea 
was that the price should go no higher 
than 24.09 cents per pound for 1%, Mid- 
dling, which at prevailing costs would 
net the farmer something less than 22 
cents an hour for his labor while at the 
same time workers in industry were get- 
ting $1 to $2 per hour. This was just 
more than could be stood, so I, along 
with other Members of Congress from 
the cotton-producing States, strongly 
protested and opposed any such discrim- 
ination against our southern cotton 
farmers. The result was that no ceiling 
was placed on raw cotton and today it is 
quoted at 36 cents per pound. I hope 
by gathering time it will be 50 cents or 
even 60 cents per pound, and I shall do 
everything in my power to get it up to 
that figure or even higher. Remember, 
this all happened back in January. It is 
now almost August and during the past 
6 months the price of cotton has gone up 
more than 14 cents per pound. Where 
would it have been if we had allowed 
Chester Bowles and his gang of oppres- 
sors to put a ceiling on it? 

Being a farmer myself, I know the 
farmer’s problems and I have always 
maintained that he is the most under- 
paid man in the world for the work he 
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has to do and for the investment he has 
to make in land, tools, machinery, equip- 
ment, work animals, and livestock, to say 
nothing about barns, stables, and homes 
for himself and family. I maintain that 
any farmer, whether he be a tenant 
farmer or a land owner, makes less 
money per hour of work required to do 
his farming than any other profession or 
trade in this country. The farmer must 
be helped and I shall always do my ut- 
most to see that he has no restraints on 
the price of his products, just as I did 
in the case of cotton. I repeat, the price 
is too low, even now, and I hope it goes 
higher. 





Secrets of the Soviet Press 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, many of us have often wondered 
about news items which appear in the 
Soviet press, and the motive behind 
them. Mr. Neal Stanford, writing in 
the Christian Science Monitor for July 
18, 1946, states that he has finally found 
the answer. I include it as part of this 
extension and commend it to every Mem- 
ber of this House: 


SECRETS OF THE SOVIET PRESS 
(By Neal Stanford) 


WASHINGTON.—I have finally come across 
the real key to the Soviet press. It is in the 
form of a critique the Kremlin recently di- 
rected to the 5,600 local papers of the Soviet 
Union. 

Here, in explicit language, the aims of the 
Soviet press are outlined. Here the weak- 
nesses of the mass of Soviet newspapers are 
publicly exposed. 

The value of this document for Americans 
lies-in its confirmation officially that the So- 
viet press is but the house organ of the Com- 
munist Party. For, understanding that, one 
can better understand the basis for Soviet 
press attacks on the United States. 

This document can be divided into three 
parts. The first defines the Soviet raison 
d’étre for a press, based on statements by 
Lenin and Stalin. The second exposes the 
flaws and weaknesses of the Soviet pro- 
vincial press today, mentioning a number 
by name. The third provides the party line 
to be followed on domestic and international 
issues if the press is to justify its existence, 

First, purposes of the Soviet press. The 


- document starts off by explaining Comrade 


Stalin’s ideas about the press. “Comrade 
Stalin,” it says, “teaches us that the press 
is the most important weapon of the (Com- 
unist) Party.” The press is the party’s 
“weapon of enlightment.” It “must eradi- 
cate the relics of capitalism in the people’s 
minds.” And it must inform the population 
“correctly” about current events. 

After going into detail on these matters, 
the communique continues: The Soviet 
press “must stand sentinel for the state in- 
terests of the U. S. S. R.”; it must “unmask 
warmongers;” it must “resolutely brand the 
imperialist policy and practice (of Britain 
and America) carried out under semblance 
of showing care for democracy and order” 
(no reference is made to Russian imperialism 
and the fait accompli incorporation of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Karelia, Bukovina, 
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‘Bessarabia, the Polish Ukraine, Carpatho- 
Ruthenia, or the Kuriles within the Soviet 
borders). 

Lenin’s thoughts on the press, even though 
28 years old, are next recited to provincial 
editors as vital and worth remembering, viz., 
“The press is both mass propagandist and 
mass organizer; it should link the party to 
the Government and them both to the 
masses.” 

The concluding paragraph of this pastoral 
letter to the Soviet Union’s 5,600 local edi- 
tors declares: ‘Party organizations must show 
more care for papers. The masses cannot be 
directed without papers. It is the urgent 
task of the party organizations to improve 
the work of the papers.” 

Second, flaws in the local papers of the 
Soviet Union. Moscow’s criticism here cen- 
ters on international news coverage as well as 
local news coverage. As for the former, Mos- 
cow charges: International events get small 
space; Soviet foreign policy is not evaluated 
from the point of view of the interest of the 
Soviet Union; the imperialism of fascist cir- 
cles in the United States and Britain is not 
adequately denounced and exposed. 

On the domestic front, Moscow insists: 
Papers don’t write enough about the great 
creative economic and cultural work of the 
people; they do not tell adequately about 
the activity of the party, the Soviet, trade 
unions; they do not describe glowingly enough 
Stalin’s great new 5-year plan. 

Local editors are taken to task for ceas- 
ing to publish propaganda articles; for not 
criticizing boldly and directly the shortcom- 
ings in offices and organizations and their 
heads; for not criticizing lazy workers and 
bad organization. 

Third, the party line. This, too, has both 
domestic and international angles. As to for- 
eign policy, Moscow informs local editors 
that imperialist circles of Britain and the 
United States are stretching tentacles across 
the oceans; that the press must point out this 
imperialist expansion and threat to peace, 
must unmask these new intrigues of monop- 
oly capitalism, must expose these supporters 
of hotbeds of fascism. 

Try and imagine such a document going 
out from the White House or from Demo- 
cratic or Republican Party headquarters here 
and the gulf between American and Soviet 
concepts of press responsibility becomes more 
readily visible. 





Veterans’ Housing in Southern California 
Bogging Down, Speedy Action Needed 





REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
No. 1 problem in southern California 
continues to be lack of proper housing 
facilities for veterans. I would like to 
read from a report issued by the United 
States Employment Service whic’. states 
that the prefabricated house manufac- 
turers are short of materials and cannot 
sell their product because of their con- 
sumers’ financing difficulties, the lumber 
yards are short of material, the Los An- 
geles County materials manufacturers 
are affected somewhat by material short- 
ages and some of which are badly in need 
of key skilled personnel, and outlying 
building materials companies cannot hire 
enough labor because the plants are lo- 


cated far from available housing and 
public transportation. 

The general trend is that the veterans’ 
housing program is lagging and that the 
authority given to Mr. Wyatt through a 
bill passed by the Congress recently has 
not resulted in performance to the satis- 
faction of the people of the Nation, and 
especially in southern California. 

Mr. Wyatt, under the veterans’ hous- 
ing bill, was given the authority to use 
$600,000,000 in subsidies to stimulate 
production of building materials, he was 
given authority to promote and provide 
training in industry to provide labor. He 
was given authority to direct and order 
CPA to grant priorities for materials, 
OPA to change prices on materials, and 
ODT to provide transportation for labor 
and materials, and still the veterans’ 
housing program is bogging down. 
What more authority does he want? 
Why does he not use the authority he has 
been given? Veterans and their families 
need homes now. Not a year from now. 

I have been informed that 30,000 
veterans and their families are without 
decent housing in southern California. 
Where the need is greatest, that is where 
Mr. Wyatt should step in and do his job 
first and best. We built barracks quick 
enough to train these men for war. 
Why cannot we now build homes to house 
them and their families? Many are 
suffering real hardships. We need effi- 
cient action, Mr. Wyatt. What are you 
going to do about it? 

This full report from the United States 
Employment Service follows: 

Plants in southern California which serve 
the construction industry are not working 
at full capacity. While difficulty in secur- 
ing labor is one reason for inability to achieve 
capacity output, it is by no means the only 
factor. 

These plants can be divided into three 
groups according to their problem: 

Prefabricated house manufacturers which 
are short of materials and which cannot sell 
their product because of their customers’ 
financing difficulties; 

Lumber yards which are short of material; 
and 

Los Angeles County building materials 
manufacturers which are affected somewhat 
by materials shortages and some of which 
are badly in need of key skilled personnel. 

PREFABRICATED HOUSE MANUFACTURERS 

The most serious production delays and 
resultant employment contractions are en- 
countered by the plants manufacturing pre- 
fabricated and precut houses. Eight estab- 
lishments which may eventually employ 
1,300 or more workers had only 558 on their 
pay rolls on May 15. 

An analysis of turnover information indi- 
cates that labor shortage is not a significant 
cause of the difficulties. Of the 252 workers 
who left the employ of these companies in 
April, 224 or nearly 90 percent were laid off 
because there was no work for them to do. 

Chief causes for these lay-offs are the prob- 
lems encountered by would-be buyers in 
financing and building homes. Under pres- 
ent regulations, nonveterans cannot build 
houses of any kind except in cases of ex- 
treme hardship. Most veterans cannot af- 
ford to finance home construction by ordi- 
nary methods but must rely on the loan pro- 
visions of the GI bill of rights. This means 
that both the houses and the lots on which 
they are built must fall within specified price 
limits. Most prefabricated houses meet the 
Veterans’ Administration price requirements 
but even so manufacturers cannot sell their 
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product because satisfactory lots are not 
available at approvable prices. Builders of 
prefabricated houses which are priced above 
the limits of the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program, of course, have the market for 
their product even more severely limited. 
Another factor affecting production at 
these plants is the generally tight building 
materials supply situation. Specific short- 
ages reported by individual plants include 
finish and framing lumber, nails, building 
hardware, shingles, and other roofing ma- 
terials, and concrete reinforcing steel. 
Despite the unfavorable market for their 
product, prefabricators do have some job 
openings. Specific worker needs mentioned 
by the eight reporting concerns include car- 


- penters and helpers, plumbers, millmen, saw 


operators, and cabinet makers. There are 
also some unskilled jobs open which should 
be attractive to World War II veterans who 
can join unions without payment of initia- 
tion fees. Starting wages for men in un- 
skilled occupations at prefabrication plants 
range from 8714 cents to $1.25 an hour. One 
plant operates on a 48-hour week; the other 
seven work 40 hours a week. 


LUMBER YARDS 


Establishments which prepare and dis- 
tribute rough lumber are not as badly off as 
the prefabricators. They are, nevertheless, 
restricted in their operations by the short- 
age of lumber and the severe dislocation of 
the lumber market. Much of the lumber 
being used today bypasses the established 
lumber yards, either going direct from north- 
western sawmills to contractors or moving in 
black-market channels. A survey made in 
a medium-sized outlying city indicated that 
80 to 95 percent of the lumber sold there was 
sold outside regular channels. In such a 
market, of course, dealers cannot pick and 
choose the material they buy. They must 
accept what they can get and cut and plane 
it to the specifications of their customers. 

All of these difficulties materially affect 
employment at lumber yards. Nearly 40 
percent of the workers who left the employ 
of seven reporting establishments in April 
were laid off because of material shortages. 

Yard operators are not optimistic about 
the future. In spite of the fact that de- 
mand for their product is virtually unlim- 
ited, they expect employment to decline 
somewhat in the next month and to show a 
net gain of less than 5 percent in the next 
4 months. 

Most lumber yards have contracts with the 
A. F. of L. millmen’s and teamsters’ unions 
and do their hiring through the unions and 
the United States Employment Service. 
Starting wages range from 85 cents to $1.07 
an hour and the workweek ranges from 40 
to 48 hours. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY BUILDING MATERIALS 
PLANTS 

Manufacturers of building materials in Los 
Angeles County are experiencing fewer diffi- 
culties than other southern California estab- 
lishments serving the construction industry. 
The metropolitan area plants are far behind 
on their orders and are short of various kinds 
of materials and classes of skilled labor. The 
plants are, however, generally able to produce 
as fast as their present facilities will permit. 

Fourteen plants manufacturing a variety of 
stone, clay, metal, and other mineral prod- 
ucts were able to expand their pay rolls 7 
percent in the month ending May 15 to 5,734 
workers. Despite material and labor short- 
ages there were few occasions on which work- 
ers had to be laid off. On the other hand, 
turn-over of labor is quite high due to the 
unavoidably hot, heavy, and dirty working 
conditions in foundries, clay products plants, 
and similar establishments. Of the 1729 
workers who were separated from jobs in 
April (nearly 14 percent of the total pay rolls 
of the plants) only 514 percent were laid off. 
The remainder either quit voluntarily or were 








discharged for excessive absenteeism or other 
auses. 

; Chief materials shortages are metals—steel 
because of the bituminous coal strike and 
nonferrous metals because of the work stop- 
page in copper mines and smelters. Ma- 
chinery and equipment for replacement and 
expansion purposes are also very difficult to 
obtain. Raw materials for stone and clay 
products are fairly plentiful. 

Most severe labor shortages experienced 
are iron and steel pipe molders and dry proc- 
ess enamelers, One plant is considering an 
on-the-job training program to help over- 
come the latter shortages, if the plan is ap- 
proved, unskilled World War II veterans will 
be hired for training and eventually up- 
graded to skilled jobs. Other current labor 
requirements listed by the reporting plants 
include combination welders, car loaders, 
materials handlers, machinists, and sheet- 
metal helpers. Several plants also have open- 
ings for unskilled workers, for both replace- 
ment and expansion purposes. Entry wages 
range from 80 to 984% cents an hour for a 
40- to 45-hour workweek. 





Higher Levees Would Protect Rich Farm 
Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include an article which ap- 
peared in the Granite City (Ill.) Press- 
Record, Monday, July 15, 1946. 

In this connection I have requested the 
Flood Control] Committee of the House 
to adopt a resolution calling on the War 
Department engineers to survey this sit- 
uation and make recommendations. It 
is my hope that early authorization will 
be given for this work which is so neces- 
sary for the protection of several thou- 
sand acres of rich farm land in Madison 
County, Ill. 

The Press-Record article follows: 


AUTHORIZATION To Ratsge LEvEEs In Two Dis- 
TRICTS SOUGHT—CONGRESSMAN PRICE TAKES 
Up Matter; INvotves 7,400 Acres or Lanp 


The possibility of improved flood protec- 
tion in the two small levee districts abutting 
the proposed Mississippi River navigation 
channel loomed brighter today when it be- 
came known that Congressman MELVIN PRICE 
is contacting the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol to initiate the necessary legislative steps. 

In a letter to E. F. Wagner, president of the 
Tri-City Chamber of Commerce, which has 
taken up the matter at the request of farm- 
ers, PRICE pointed out that authorization to 
raise the existing levees must first be sought 
= no provision has been made for such 
work, 

Chiefly involved is the Chouteau Island 
levee and drainage district, which protects 
approximately 2,400 acres of rich farm land, 
while the Chouteau, Nameoki, and Venice 
levee district, which protects about 5,000 
acres, is affected to a lesser extent, 

In his personal investigation of the prob- 
lem, Congressman Price discussed it with Col. 
L. B. Feagin, of the United States Engineers, 
and forwarded to the chamber of commerce, 
&® map and summary of the situation as ex- 
plained by him, 
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EFFECTS OF CANAL 


Colonel Feagin gave the following descrip- 

tion of the canal’s effect on surrounding farm 
land: 
- “The Chouteau, Nameoki, and Venice drain- 
age and levee district contains approximately 
5,000 acres Of this amount, approximately 
200 acres in the southern portion and ap- 
proximately 10 acres in the northern portion 
of the district will be required for the con- 
struction of the proposed canal. The pro- 
posed east canal levee will be constructed 
to a grade and section sufficient to provide 
flood protection to all lands lying east of the 
proposed canal, amounting to approximately 
4,490 acres, 2 feet above the 1884 flood con- 
fined under present conditions. Any changes 
in the interior drainage facilities of the Chou- 
teau, Nameoki, and Venice drainage and levee 
district required by the construction of the 
proposed canal will be made by this office 
and all costs thereof will be assumed by the 
Government as part of the construction costs 
of the proposed canal. That portion of the 
district lying south of Chouteau slough and 
west of the proposed canal will retain its 
present flood protection; moreover, it will 
be protected on the east by the proposed 
west canal levee which will be constructed 
to the same grade and section as the east 
canal levee. 

“The existing Chouteau Island levee and 
drainage district contains approximately 2,400 
acres. Of this amount, approximately 320 
acres will be required for the construction 
of the proposed canal; approximately 380 
acres will be protected by the east canal 
against the 1844 flood confined under present 
conditions and approximately 1,700 acres will 
retain their present flood protection. More- 
over, this area will be protected on the east 
by the west canal levee which will be con- 
structed to the same grade as the east canal 
levee. 

“Authorization does not exist and funds are 
not available to raise the existing Chouteau 
Island levee. The construction of the pro- 
posed canal will in no manner alter the exist- 
ing flood protection of the Chouteau Island 
levee and drainage district; therefore, no 
work could be done on this levee in connec- 
tion with the construction of the proposed 
canal.” 

NEED OF 3-FOOT RAISE 


It has been thought at first that the Chou- 
teau Island levee might be raised the neces- 
sary 3 feet while the canal is being built, but 
Colonel Feagin’s reply ruled this out. 

In neither of these two small levee dis- 
tricts is flood protection adequate for the 
7,400 acres they encompass, Wagner said, and 
Congressman Price will seek authorization 
and funds to prevent further economic waste 
resulting from periodic floods. 





Reactionary Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the New York Times has recently 
carried several articles by Brooks Atkin- 
son who as a feature writer spent 10 
months in Russia. He joins a long line 
of prominent journalists who now see 
the danger of Russian imperialism and 
communistic idealism. 

Mr. Atkinson makes the startling 
charge that Stalin’s government is a re- 
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actionary one. In the July 16 issue of 
the Washington Post, Mr. Marquis 
Childs wrote about the Atkinson arti- 
cles in a most illuminating manner. As 
part of my remarks, I include his article: 


ATKINSON ON RUSSIA 


There are many reasons why Moscow should 
be angry over the articles written by Brooks 
Atkinson of the New York Times after 10 
months spent in Soviet Russia. But there is 
one special reason for Russian irritation. 

That is because Atkinson says clearly and 
firmly that the government of the Soviet 
Union today is a reactionary government. 
He hits directly at the illusion which many 
liberals throughout the world have continued 
to cling to. That is the illusion that the 
Moscow government must be for the best 
since it constantly protests that it intends 
to usher in the millenium for the toiling 
masses. 

It is a hope that dies hard in a world 
dominated by power, on the one hand, and 
misery and wretchedness on the other. It is 
a hope that Americans, with the idealism 
which is so strong a part of the American 
character, are peculiarly prone to. 

But only those who prefer to be blind can 
any longer cherish the belief that the gov- 
ernment of the Kremlin is anything but re- 
actionary and repressive. Their repressions 
abroad have become well-known. Atkinson, 
in his articles. was talking sbout reaction 
and stultification at home. 

One test he applied was in the arts, a field 
with which he is familiar through his years 
as a dramatic critic. He says that the Rus- 
sian theater is dull, lifeless, unimaginative. 
This confirms what others have said. 

Even in the department in which they 
excel—the ballet—they lack creativeness. 
While they have lavish technical resources, 
they tend to fall back on such hackneyed 
pieces as Tschaikowsky’s Swan Lake. This 
is in striking contrast with the ballet in this 
country, which has branched out in all sorts 
of experimentations—some of it silly, but 
some of it vigorous and alive. 

In literature some good writing came out 
of the war, on the reportage level, such as 
Konstantin Simonov’s Days and Nights. But 
this is a long way short of the great tradition 
of Russian literature, which includes such 
figures as Tolstoi, Dostoievski, and Chekov, 
who wrote in spite of the repressions of the 
czars. 

It seems to me that you can apply test 
after test to show that the regime in Russia 
is in reality reactionary. Take the position 
of women, long regarded as the test of the 
intentions of a society. From the extreme 
of postcard divorce and legalized abortion, 
the Soviet Union has swung to the other ex- 
treme of repressive laws on birth control and 
abortion that go along with rewards to 
mothers for producing many children. The 
technique used to stimulate population 
growth resembles in some ways the methods 
used by Hitler and Mussolini. 

When Averill Harriman returned from 
mcre than 2 years as Ambassador in Moscow 
he reported that never at any time did he 
attend a function where women were present. 
Granted the stringencies of the war, never- 
theless the atmosphere among the ruling 
clique seemed to be one of harem-like sepa- 
ration between men and women. Women in 
the Soviet Union do, of course, the same work 
that men do; and during the war they fought 
side by side with men, showing the same 
courage and resistance. 

The most disturbing note in Atkinson's 
articles did not concern this reactionary 
quality. After all, we got along with a 
reactionary czarist regime and we should be 
able to get along with this regime. The most 


disturbing statement he makes is that the 
small group in the Politburo, the governing 
power in Russia today, suffers from such a 
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complex of suspicion and isolationism that 
it amounts to group paranoia, 

Hitler and the men around him suffered 
out of fear and suspicion from a paranoiac 
compulsion to conquer the world. Their 
pathological suspicions would never let them 
accept peace on any other basis than total 
rule. If what Atkinson says of Russia is even 
partly true, then the world is indeed in a 
bad way, and any peace must be merely a 
pause between wars. 

Reactionaries here in our own country will 
be gladdened by this newest confirmation of 
the flaws in the Russian system. They will 
probably ignore Atkinson’s advice to his own 
countrymen: 

“In competition with Russia, which is a 
dynamic force in the world, we have to main- 
tain our supremacy by growth that is also 
dynamic. We have to increase production 
and raise standards of living on a dynamic 
scale. 

We have a chance such as rarely comes in 
the history of any people to show what a free 
democracy can achieve in the gocd life. In- 
stead, at this moment we seem to be head- 
ing toward the old boom-and-bust cycle. 





The Spending Goes On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, in discuss- 
ing the amount of the national debt, 
'$272,000,000,000, the colossal figures in- 
volved in lend-lease of approximately 
$40,000,000,000—50 percent of which was 
planned waste and made no contribu- 
tion to the war effort—the British loan 
of $3,375,000,000 and the loan of billions 
to other nations, we are inclined to be- 
come somewhat confused and overlook 
what the Truman administration would 
probably call “small change.” 

The significance of this program, 
which has been carried out almost un- 
noticed by the average American citizen, 
and the phase I wish to emphasize today 
is that the people were told through the 
radio, press, and pictures that the money 
was to feed and clothe starving people, 
to which no one objected. 

Now, the story is gradually coming to 
light that the food and material supplied 
by the “sweat, blood, and tears” of the 
American taxpayer and worker has been 
used for various and sundry political 
purposes by the bandit rulers now riding 
roughshod over the helpless peoples of 
the earth. 

It is revealed that through UNRRA 
we have furnished Tito’s Yugoslavia tex- 
tile mills with wool and cotton to make 
uniforms for the oversized army of be- 
tween 500,000 and 800,000 soldiers. 

We find we have delivered billions of 
dollars in food and supplies behind Rus- 
sia’s “iron curtain” to be used to feed 
their communistic friends who are co- 
operating, while others starve or get 
along as best they can. 

The amazing thing is that the admin- 
istration leadership in the Congress has 
stalled every effort to make information 
available to the people of this country 
and to have an accounting of the sordid 





mess. However, the spending goes on 
at a rapid pace and the clearing office for 
foreign transactions—Department of 
Commerce—reported that this country 
provided $536,000,000 in relief aid to oth- 
er countries during the first 3 months of 
this year, which is more than we have 
spent for veterans’ compensation and 
old-age pensions, and estimated that by 
July 1, 1947, the total probably would ex- 
ceed $4,500,000,000. 

Of all supplies furnished, 62 percent 
was food, 15 percent clothing, textiles, 
and footwear, the rest agricultural and 
industrialitems. It is interesting to note 
that American farm machinery is avail- 
able in most foreign countries while our 
own farmers are denied a sufficient sup- 
ply. 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration sent over- 
Seas $371,000,000, or 81 percent of the 
total; the War Department, $95,000,000; 
Italian lend-lease, $50,000,000; Italian 
non-troop pay, $17,000,000; Danish re- 
lief, $1,000,000, and the Navy Depart- 
ment, $2,000,000. 

Three-fourths of the total relief ex- 
penditures went to Europe, principally 
Italy, which received $570,000,000. Other 
recipients were the Balkans, $430,000,- 
000; France, $225,000.000; Belgium and 
the Netherlands, $140,000,000 each; 
Czechoslovakia, $85,000,000; Soviet Rus- 
sia, $60,000,000; Austria and Germany 
together, $100,000,000; Pacific and far 
eastern areas, $149,000,000. 

It is easily understood how this drain 
on our production tends to make com- 
modities scarce in our markets and con- 
sequently drives up prices. To this tre- 
mendous burden will be added the $3,- 
750,000,000 in merchandise which was 
granted to England, and the current 
press informs us that England is draw- 
ing on us immediately for $300,000,000 of 
the loan, which will be spent in our mar- 
kets for merchandise already scarce, and 
likewise, will drive prices higher and 
continue the scarcity. 

To repeat a portion of my statement 
made a few days ago, this spending will 
continue until an incensed electorate 
decides to correct the unholy situation. 





Freedom Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr.GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
so much cold logic and common sense in a 
recent editorial from the Medford 
(Mass.) Courier, that I bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues by inserting 
it with these remarks: 

FREEDOM NEEDED 

Proponents of OPA tell us that already 
prices have taken a sharp upward trend. 
That was to be expected. 

Proponents of OPA tell us that OPA should 
be revived in all of its price controls to pre- 
vent inflation. What has caused inflation? 
Why have prices risen, if OPA statements 
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are true? Why did prices steadily rise while 
OPA was in full force? 

Before we had OPA we had no black mar. 
kets. We had price fluctuations; articles 
which were scarce may have risen in cost un. 
til supply caught up with demand. Then 
prices were restored until supply caught up 
with demand. Then prices were restored to 
normal. 

If it costs more to manufacture an article 
today than it cost last year, or 10 years ago, 
Wwe expect to pay the added cost. The con. 
sumer pays these increases and always hes 
paid them. If a wage increase is granted 
the miners, the, householders who buy coal 
pay for the increase just as much as the in. 
dustry that requires coal to turn out its 
products. When we raise wages we increase 
the cost of production and the cost of the 
finished product to the public. 

During the war we thought we were paying 
top wages and top prices. There was a short- 
age of manpower and industry was bidding 
high for more workers. When war ceased 
and manpower became plentiful, did wages 
drop back to prewar years? Not at all, 
Strikes came for higher and higher wages— 
and many strikes were successful. 

There are still far too many persons un- 
employed despite industry seeking more 
workers. Our whole economic system is badly 
out of adjustment. It is wrong to pay men 
to loaf while jobs are crying for them. 

When the Government set prices for com- 
modities and asked the public to hold to 
those prices, it was not ethical for the Goy- 
ernment to go into the market and pay far 
higher prices for its own supplies. 

No, there were black markets before OPA. 
And there will be no black markets when 
OPA is definitely out of the picture. There 
will be sharp price rises—but only tempo- 
rarily, until supply sources catch up with 
demand. Under OPA, black markets are 
bound to continue and shortages of staple 
goods are certain to continue. People who 
need and require certain articles of food and 
clothing will buy in the black market or buy 
anywhere they can get it. A person whose 
life or the life of his wife or child, depend 
upon diet isn’t wasting much thought on the 
price he pays for subsistence. There are few 
families in which restricted diet does not play 
a@ part today. 

Where is the milk and the cream and the 
butter and the bread and the sugar which is 
needed in every growing child’s diet? Why 
are there butter lines and sugar lines and 
bread lines? 

If our Nation, under individual initiative, 
has grown to its present position in the world 
because the common man controls govern- 
ment, why follow in the steps of those 
countries where government controls the 
common man? We know what has happened 
to them and we have given thousands upon 
thousands of our boys to the end that free- 
dom and liberty shall continue. 





Bullitt Attacks Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Frank R. Kent, prominent columnist, 
reviews briefly William C. Bullitt’s 
book, The Great Globe Itself. Hardly 
anyone in American life has a better 
knowledge of Russia and what has been 
transpiring in that country for the past 
10 years. Mr, Bullitt has leveled some 














devastating charges against the Soviet. 
His book should be read by all who are 
interested in Russia and its relationship 
to other countries. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
1 include the article by Mr. Kent: 


In a recent summary of William C. Bullitt’s 
just-published book, “The Great Globe It- 
self.” a foreword says that “unquestionably 
it will become a major topic of discussion.” 
To even a casual reader this will appear an 
understatement. 

If the considerable number of extremely 
articulate persons in this country who insist 
that sympathetic understanding and friend- 
ship with Ruscia is the only means by which 
we can promote peace in the world and inter- 
national cooperation become a reality do 
more than discuss Mr. Bullitt’s book, it will, 
indeed, be remarkable. For as trenchant, 
documented, and convincing an indictment 
of the Russian leaders, their methods, and 
their purposes has not before been made. 

Great weight is given the Bullitt charges, 
first, because they come from a man who not 
only knows well modern Russia and the men 
who run that country but who is a student 
of Russian history and an admirer of the 
Russian people; second, because the author 
was the first American Ambassador to Russia 
after our long-delayed recognition in 1934. 
He went to Moscow openly friendly to the 
Soviet experiment. 


DISILLUSIONED IN RUSSIA 


His disillusionment came while he was 
there—the result of close personal contact 
with the operations of the Russian system 
and personal experience with the Russian 
rulers. It has been greatly increased by their 
ruthless and aggressive policies (in clear vio- 
lation of the Atlantic Charter, which Stalin 
endorsed) following the end of the war and 
by their general course in every international 
gathering from the Yalta Conference on down 
to the recent meeting in Paris. The chronol- 
ogy of the acts and attitude here presented 
seem an unassailable basis for Mr. Bullitt’s 
views. 

In effect, he charges that the period after a 
war for the Soviet Government is not a 
period to make peace but to prepare for war; 
that the primary, compelling, and unchange- 
able motive of the Government is the spread 
of communism throughout the world; that 
it conceives its own safety is involved in this 
as it is convinced that Russian communism 
cannot survive for long by the side of the 
capitalistic countries; that it is unalterably 
hostile to foreigners; that it signs treaties 
and makes agreements not with any idea of 
keeping them but only because they appear 
expedient at the time; that Stalin grossly de- 
ceived Mr. Roosevelt when he pledged himself 
not to promote communism in this country; 
that the Soviet word is not good; that the 
Russian rulers regard everything, including 
fraud, deceit, end murder, as justifiable to 
perpetuate their own power and promote the 
Communist purpose. 

WARFARE ALWAYS 


“In the eyes of the Soviet Government,” 
writes Mr. Bullitt, “the Soviet Union is always 
engaged in warfare, open or concealed, with 
the non-Communist states of the world. And 
where it embraces in friendship a non- 
Communist government, it is always with the 
ultimate intention of driving a dagger in its 
back. That is why Stalin is unappeasable. 
That is why Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘great design’ was 
1oredoomed to failure. That is why, for our 
own self-preservation, we must face the fact 
that Stalin, like Hitler, will not stop but can 
Only be stopped.” 

These are terriffic charges, particularly at 
this stage when such great—though ap- 
parently futile—efforts are being made to get 
Russia to cooperate wholeheartedly in the 
cause of peace and in the complete control of 
atomic energy. Certainly, it is true that far 
greater progress toward these goals would 
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have been made in the past year but for the 
obstructions offered by the Soviet represent- 
atives. Mr. Bullitt is neither an irrespon- 
sible nor a reckless man. He presents facts 
to support his contentions. He is a detached 
man without a grievance and no cause to 
serve other than the truth. Such a book by 
such a man cannot easily be passed over. 


SUPERIOR FORCE NECESSARY 


Undoubtedly, he will be denounced by 
those who resent any reflection on the honor 
and purity of the Russian leaders. Neverthe- 
less, the book is well calculated to increase 
the number of those who believe as Mr. Bul- 
litt belives, that the only way to deal with 
the Soviet rulers is by confronting them with 
superior force. 

“The most legitimate use of force on earth,” 
says Mr. Bullitt, “is to gain time to permit 
the growth of moral ideas. It will take some 
time for moral ideas to grow in the Soviet 
Union. There is no way to prevent it from 
conquering non-Communist states during 
that time except the hard way of keeping it 
constantly confronted by superior force.” 

It is interesting that the series of articles 
recently appearing in the New York Times by 
Brooks Atkinson, just returned after a year 
as Times corr spondent in Moscow, fully 
sustains Mr. Bullitt’s view that friendship 
with Russia is impossible and that for us to 
hope for mutual sympathetic understanding 
is to delude ourselves. It is also interesting 
that the appearance of the Bullitt book coin- 
cides with the recent attack by Attorney 
General Clark on Communists in this coun- 
try and his reference to a vicious plot to de- 
stroy our Government. For these remarks, 
the Lawyers’ Guild (which has a heavy Com- 
munist flavor) passed denunciatory resolu- 
tions condemning Mr. Clark as a “Red baiter.” 





Clergy Praise Secretary Byrnes’ Stand for 
Just Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning, July 22, entitled “Clerics 
Praise Byrnes’ Stand for Just Peace,” 
written by Mr. Robert Tate Allan: 
CLERICS PRAISE BYRNES’ STAND FOR JUST PEACE 

(By Robert Tate Allan) 

Religious figures yesterday lauded Secretary 
of State Byrnes and Senator CoNnNALLY, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, for 
their insistence upon a just peace settlement. 

Clerics referred to the statesmen’s speeches 
of the past week in sermons and in state- 
ments. Dr. Gerhard E. Lenski, pastor of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Sixteenth and Var- 
num Streets NW., based his sermon on the 
last paragraph of Byrnes’ radio talk of Mon- 
day night: 

“We do not believe in a peace based on a 
desire for vengeance. We believe in justice, 
charity, and mercy. If we act with charity 
and mercy, those we fear as enemies may be- 
come our friends. We must trust to the 
healing processes of peace and pray that God 
in His mercy will give peace to the world.” 

PEACE MUST BE SOUGHT 

Preaching at a service broadcast from the 
church over WINX, Dr. Lenski declared: 

“This is a fine, a noble, and an inspired 
utterance. It sets forth the ideals we cherish 
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for our country and which we seek to realize 
in worid affairs. We are not out to kill, to 
coerce, to exact our pound of flesh. We are 
not they who scorch the earth, starve the 
people, confine them in concentration camps, 
create a desert and then call the silence 
‘peace.’ 

“Peace does not come automatically not 
even to well-meaning and high-minded peo- 
ple,” Dr. Lenski reminded. “It must be 
sought after, it must be created and made, 
it must be protected and encouraged.” 

Dr. Lenski said, “Christians must maintain 
peace among themselves and build peace into 
their own daily relationships; must build 
peace together, by accepting the redemption 
unto peace which is theirs through faith in 
Christ.” 

The three things which Byrnes praised 
most—justice, charity, and peace—are the 
truths which the church stands for, the min- 
ister said, and added: 

“Let 135,000,000 Americans become Chris- 
tians, working for peace in and through the 
church, and peace will become a power in our 
world too strong to be upset by demagog 
or dictator or demolition bombs.” 


USES SAME QUOTATION 


The same quotation from Byrnes’ speech 
also was used by Dr. Earl Franklin Fowler, 
minister of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Sixteenth and Kennedy Streets NW. 

“If the peace we so dearly have is only a 
mere machination of the mind of man it 
shall fail,” said Dr. Fowler in his sermon, 
“for the law of the universe is that order 
and vengeance is the Lord’s.” 

Rabbi Solomon H. Metz, spiritual leader of 
Adas Israel Congregation, joining in the 
praise of the statesman’s remarks, quoted 
from the Talmud: 

“ ‘Civilization rests on three things—truth, 
justice, and peace. Without truth, there 
can be no justice and without justice there 
will never be any peace.’” He said, “Truth 
and justice rules out prejudice and ven- 
geance.” 

The Reverend Maurice Sheehy, head of 
Catholic University’s religious education de- 
partment, commented: 

“Our representatives at the peace confer- 
ence will be fighting to preserve Christian 
culture in the world. They will, I am con- 
fident, exemplify the spirit of love which is 
Christianity.” 

As the Rev. Luther J. Holcomb spoke at 
Luther Rice Memorial Baptist Church, 5315 
North Capitol Street, he held a clipping from 
the front page of Saturday’s Washington 
Post: “CONNALLY says United States opposes 
asking crushing reparations.” 


NEGATIVE RESOLUTIONS DEPLORED 


Pastor Holcomb said Christian groups 
should stop passing negative resolutions and 
give themselves wholeheartedly to making the 
world a better place in which to live. “We 
cannot afford to let historians record that we 
worked harder to win a war than we worked 
to win a peace,” he stated. 

The Reverend Roscoe Brown Fisher, pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Lutheran Church, Lenoir, 
N. C., and visiting minister at Reformation 
Lutheran Church, interviewed on the Capi- 
tal Church Comment program over WINX, 
said: 

“We of the church have a definite interest 
in the thinking and planning of those who 
run our Government and shape our interna- 
tional policies, for we do know what they do 
affects the last one of us directly or indi- 
rectly.” 

ATOM BOMB A WARNING 


The cleric termed the statesmen’s ad- 
dresses “thought-provoking and construc- 


tive” and said church folks are much con- 
cerned with the extent God is brought into 
national and international affairs. 

The Reverend J. Brooke Mosley, director of 
the Washington Episcopal Diocesan Relations 
Department, told worshipers at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral: 
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“* * * Christian faith must become the 


redemptive center around which all man’s so- 
cial and national and international life must 
be planned. It is especially obvious in these 
days, with the atomic destruction of two 
Japanese cities in the summer of 1945, a new 
era began in which men can see more clearly 
than ever before that the broad path and the 
wide path does lead to destruction.” 


Communism Through Screen and Stage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I include herein a 
statement by Frank Fay, the noted actor 
of stage and film. 

The American people are hereby given 
a glimpse of what is taking place inside 
the theater world by a well-known actor. 
People may doubt the charge that com- 
munism is infiltrating our population 
through film and stage but here is ample 
proof of its truth. ~This article is from 
the New York Journal-American for 
July 8, 1946: 


FAY URGES ACTORS TO ACT NATURALLY—STAR 
TELLS HOW HE GOT HIS START 


(By Frank Fay) 


The reason for the following résumé of past 
events, to say nothing of lay-offs, is simply 
this: Anyone having had my experience 
would of necessity know with authority when 
they were in a spot, which I am at the 
moment in my endeavor to occupy the space 
of George Jean Nathan. 

Seriously, and I am really serious—terrible 
things are happening to and in our American 
theater, brought about by the infiltration of 
communism and its cohorts. Specifically, in- 
competent performances in shows, plays, and 
musicals, mostly Molotovian and highly con- 
troversial, with the palming off of amateurs 
as professionals. Much of this is made pos- 
sible through schools, groups, guilds, leagues, 
little theater movements—many of which are 
fostered by Red front organizations and their 
operators, teachers, and coaches. 

In our Actors’ Equity Association it is the 
rule that you must be 2 years a junior mem- 
ber, with no vote, under jurisdiction of the 
association, with 50 weeks’ actual experience 
on the stage before you are elected a senior 
member. If you get your 50 weeks of actual 
experience within 2 years,O.K. But whether 
it is 2 years or more, you must have the 
actual 50 weeks’ experience before you are a 
senior and can vote. This is done primarily 
to protect the public and the seniors who 
have earned their professional spurs. 

Fortunately, most shows with Stalin- 
steered backing are glorious failures. But 
the Red backers are not too concerned if the 
shows are a success or not, as long as they 
can help their workers get their 50 weeks’ 
experience—and the vote. You will have 
noticed that many critics in their reviews of 
late made mention of the fact that this or 
that show was thickly populated with bit 
players (small parts). 

There is now a movement on foot to cut 
down this 50 weeks’ rule of Equity. If that 
should ever happen I am sure the vast ma- 
jority of seniors as well as the theatergoers 
will insist that casts be at least 75 percent 
seniors. This is only fair to the public. I 
am sure no one would pay top prices to see 


amateur baseball. Then why pay it in the 
theater for amateurs, amateurs who are work- 
ing for a cause that has for its aim the over- 
throw of our country and its Constitution? 

Please, however, do not get the impression 
that any senior is not sympathetic toward 
the genuine novice or junior. He is and al- 
ways has been. But he realizes in many cases 
today that novices in the theater are, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, herded into commu- 
nism with the promise of a successful career 
in the theater. 

By way of helping the junior, I should like 
to offer a bit of advice: 

I have never cared for drama leagues, 
schools of acting, voice cuiture, finishing 
courses, and the like—particularly if the 
ultimate hope is success in the theater. Sim- 
ply because I am an advocate, in the theater 
at least, of being natural or having the ability 
to act naturally. Too, it has been my experi- 
ence since a child (Babes in Toyland, re- 
member) that to appear natural on the stage 
one must learn under pressure or, in the 
vernacular, one must “do it the hard way.” 
That, of course, means starting out profes- 
sionally, taking what you might get, good or 
bad, “flopping,” being “let out,” trying again, 
being embarrassed, hurt, licked, giving up, 
going back again. But always learning, no- 
ticing, and remembering at least what not to 
do. 

This method, of course, seems heartbreak- 
ing. But it isn’t really, if you will remember 
with all your efforts, failures, mistakes, and 
heartbreaks, you are getting experience and 
skipping grades as a “professional”’—asking 
no quarter and most certainly getting none. 
Wow! What a battle! 

But true theater can be so wonderful. We 
know there are less opportunities to be an 
actor. With the result you are lucky if you 
get a chance to “try,” to be “fired,” and 
“come back again,” to get experience. 

But it can be done, if you wipe out the 
cliques, intimidation centers, Red schools, 
groups, guilds, leagues, little theater move- 
ments as well as Red theatrical agents and 
producers. Remember, all this is just part 
of a hatchery for communism. And even 
the most devoted Red must admit, commu- 
nism with its “mass production,” “no God,” 
“state,” “regimentation,” etc., can only blight 
the art of acting, expression, individuality, 
originality, and naturalness without propa- 
ganda, 

This is all obvious truth. To prove it, you 
have only to stop and check on the really fine 
artists who have “slowed up” and fallen by 
the wayside—the Broadway side—in the last 
5 years, when they went “pink” and, forgive 
me, just disgusting. This ilk of actors— 
and some managers—have opened the way 
for a lot of talentless and bathless amateurs 
to enter through the back door, the stage 
door, with nothing more to offer than a bad 
breath and a “message”—from Marx. 

This, in my opinion, is one of the prime 
factors for the shrinkage of worth-while 
theater. 

With so many of these misfits using their 
divided aspiration formula to “get on the 
stage,” any number of really talented as- 
pirants are kept from their goal. But don’t 
let that annoy you in the least. You who 
are sincere and worthy can, I feel sure, suc- 
ceed—regardless of any intrigue and spotted 
favoritism. 

So, get talented—work, study, try, and 
with the theater truly coming into its own 
again, you who are sincere and worthy can 
help so much with the “coming.” Going 
about “being of the theater” in the right 
way will help to quicken the complete and 
inevitable black-out of communism within 
our shores. 

One thing more: If by chance this article 
should fall into the mitts of some of the nits 
of Stalin, let me, as a many-seasoned trouper 
warn you that nothing in the theater can 
take the place of talent. 
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National Petroleum Council and the 
Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people fully rea]. 
ize that the necessities of war sometimes 
require overlooking personalities when 
seeking to secure maximum production. 
During the war many oilmen served on 
committees with the Government even 
though just prior thereto they had been 
involved in antitrust lawsuits with the 
Government. 

However, looking forward to peace and 
a return of the competitive system the 
Government should be most careful in 
the personnel it picks from industry. 

Recently the Department of the In- 
terior announced the appointment of a 
National Petroleum Council to work with 
its Oil and Gas Division. I was curious 
to know who thereon have been involved 
in anti-trust-law violations, and hence 
submitted the matter to the Attorney 
General. His reply is most informative 
and I submit same for everyone’s careful 
study. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Jerry Voornuis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Jerry: I have your letter of June 29, 
1946, enclosing the press release of the De- 
partment of the Interior regarding the forma- 
tion of the National Petroleum Council and 
requesting that I forward to you a brief state- 
ment as to the antitrust cases in which the 
members of the Council have been involved. 
In reply to your request I transmit here- 
with a compilation prepared by the Antitrust 
Division from our records showing Antitrust 
and Elkins Act cases involving some of the 
members of the Council and the corporations 
with which they are now or heretofore have 
been connected. Our records fail to disclose 
any case or cases involving the names fol- 
lowed with the notation “no record.” 
With kind personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. Howarp McGratH, 
Acting Attorney General. 


Jury 1, 1946. 
ANTITRUST AND ELKINS ACT CASES INVOLVING IN- 
DIVIDUALS AND THEIR CORPORATIONS ON LIST 


OF APPOINTMENTS TO NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
COUNCIL 


No. 8524, Civil: United States v. American 
Petroleum Institute, et al.; District of Colum- 
bia; pending. 

No. 2542, Civil: United States v. Standard 
Oil Co. of California et al.; Northern District 
of California; final decree entered. 

No. 14149, Criminal: United States v. Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. of California et al.; 
Southern District of California; nolo con- 
tendere pleas entered. 

No. 11365, Criminal: United States v. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) et al.; Western 
District of Wisconsin; tried, convicted, and 
convictions sustained by Supreme Court. 

No. 11364, Criminal: United States v. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. et al.; Western 
District of Wisconsin; nolo contendere pleas 
entered. 

No. 11296, Criminal: United States Vv. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) et al.; Western 
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District of Wisconsin; dismissals and pleas 
of nolo contendere. 

No. 11342, Criminal: United States v. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., et al.; Western 
District of Wisconsin; dismissals entered. 

No. 2091, Civil: United States v. Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), et al.; District of New 
Jersey; final decree entered. 

No. 682, Criminal: United States v. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey), et al.; District of 
New Jersey; nolo contendere pleas entered. 

No. 994, Civil: United States v. the Pull- 
man Co., et al.; Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania; final judgment entered. On appeal 
on sale of business. 

No. 1099, Civil: United States v. Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp., et al.; District of Dela- 
ware; final decree entered. 

No. 14060, Civil: United States v. the At- 
lantie Refining Co., et al.; District of Colum- 
bia; Elkins Act violations; consent judgment 
entered. 

No. 16205, Criminal: United States y. 
Hiram W. Evans, et al.; Northern District of 
Georgia; pleas of nolo contendere entered. 

No. 84-321, Civil: United States v. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp., et al.; Southern District of 
New York; final decree entered after Supreme 
Court opinion in favor of Government. 

No. 2230, Civil: United States v. Retail Fur- 
niture Dealers’ Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Southern District of California; con- 
sent decree entered. 

No. 14843, Criminal: United States v. West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Co., et al.; Southern 
District of California; pleas of nolo con- 
tendere entered. 

No. 14832, Criminal: United States v. 
Southern California Gas Co., et al.; Southern 
District of California; pleas of nolo con- 
tendere entered. 

No. 2231, Civil: United States v. Southern 
California Gas Co., et al.; Southern District 
of California; consent decree entered. 

K. S. Adams, Phillips Petroleum Co.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Company and 6 affiliates are defendants 
in 8524. 

(c) Company a defendant in 11365, con- 
viction sustained—fined $5,000. 

(d) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere—fined $15,000. 

(e) Company a defendant in 11296 and 
11342 from which dismissed. 

(f) Company and four pipe-line affiliates 
defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

(g) Director of API, corporate defendant in 
8524. 

H. T. Ashton, Western Petroleum Refiners 
Association: 

(a) Individually a defendant in 11365, 
tried, convicted, and fined $1,000; conviction 
sustained. 

(b) Association was named as coconspira- 
tor in 11296 and 11365. 

(c) Previously with Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., a defendant in 8524, 11365, 11296, 
11342, 11364, and 14060. 

(ad) Individually a defendant in 11364 and 
dismissed but his company entered nolo 
contendere and fined $15,000. 

T. H. Barton: No record. 

Burt R. Bay, Northern Natural Gas Co.: 

(a) Individually a defendant in 1099 and 
enjoined by decree. 

R. H. Blair: No record. 

Jacob Blaustein: No record. 

Paul G. Blazer, Ashland Oil & Refining Co.: 

(a) Individually a director of API, a cor- 
porate defendant in 8524. 

(b) An officer in at least 2 minor corporate 
defendants in 8524. 

William R. Boyd, Jr.: 

(a) President, director, and chairman of 
executive committee of API, a corporate de- 
fendant in 8624. 

Reid Brazell: No record. 

J. S. Bridwell: No record. 

Russell Brown: No record. 

W. F. Clinger: No record. 


Robert H. Colley, Atlantic Refining Co.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Company and five affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(c) Company and three pipe-line subsidi- 
aries defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

(d) Director of API, corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

Stewart Crocker, Columbia Gas & Electric 
Co.: 

(a) Company a defendant and enjoined 
in 1099. 

Howard A. Cowden: No record. 

Henry M. Dawes, Pure Oil Co.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Individual defendant in 11365, con- 
victed and dismissed by court notwithstand- 
ing verdict. 

(c) Individual defendant in 11296, 11342, 
and 11364 from which dismissed. 

(ad) Company, with 60 affiliates, defendant 
in 8524. 

(e) Company a defendant in 11365, con- 
victed and fined $5,000. 

(f) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $15,000. 

(g) Company and nine pipe-line subsidi- 
aries and affiliates defendants and enjoined 
in 14060. 

(h) Director of API, corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

E. De Golyer: No record. 

O. D. Donnell, Ohio Oil Co.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Company and five subsidiaries de- 
fendants in 8524. 

(c) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $15,000. 

(ad) Company a defendant in 11342 from 
which dismissed. 

(e) Treasurer and director of API, cor- 
porate defendant in 8524. 

Fayette B. Dow: No record. 

J. Frank Drake, Gulf Oil Corp.: 

(a) Individually named an active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Individual defendant in 11296 and 
11365 from which dismissed. 

(c) Individual defendant in 994, final 
judgment having found him to have vio- 
lated section 2 of Sherman Act. 

(ad) Company and 10 subsidiaries defend- 
ants in 8524. 

(e) Company a defendant in 11365 from 
which dismissed. 

(f{) Company’s principal subsidiary, Gulf 
Refining Co., a defendant in 11364, entering 
plea of nolo contendere and fined $5,000. 

(g) Company and four pipe-line subsidi- 
aries defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

(h) Director of API, corporate defendant in 
8524. 

Gordon Duke: No record. 

J. H. Dunn: No record. 

James P. Dunnigan: No record. 

Leroy Edwards, Southern California Gas 
Co.: 

(a) Company a defendant and enjoined in 
2230. 

(b) Company a defendant in 14843, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere ¢.d fined $3,000. 

(c) Company a defendant in 14832, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and sentence 
suspended on condition of obedience of de- 
cree in 2231. 

(d) Company a defendant and enjoined 
in 2231. 

Richard Fenton: No record. 

W. H. Ferguson, Continental Oil Co.: 

(a) Individually named an active par- 
ticipant in 8524. 

(b) Director of API, corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

(c) Company and 29 affiliates defendants in 
8524. 

(d) Company a defendant in 11364 entering 
plea of nolo contendere and fined $15,000. 

(e) Company a defendant in 11365, con- 
victed and fined $5,000. 
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(f) Company a defendant in 11296 and 
11342 from which dismissed. 

(g) Company and two pipe-line sub- 
sidiaries defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

R. G. Follis, Standard Oil Co. of California: 

(a) Company with 13 affiliates are de- 
fendants in 8524. 

(b) Company and an affiliate defendants 
in 14149, entering pleas of nolo contendere 
and fined $4,500 each. 

(c) Company a defendant and enjoined 
in 2542. 

(ad) Company’s subsidiary defendant in 
16205, entering plea of nolo contendere and 
fined $6,000. 

Jacob France, 
Corp.: 

(a) Individually named an active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Individual defendant in 11365, con- 
victed but dismissed by court notwithstand- 
ing verdict. 

(c) Individual defendant in 11296, 11342, 
and 11264 from which dismissed. 

(ad) Director of API, corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

(e) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $15,000. 

(f) Company a defendant in 11365, con- 
victed and fined $5,000. 

(g) Company and 14 affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(h) Company a defendant in 11296 and 
11342 from which dismissed. 

(i) Company and a pipe-line affiliate de- 
fendants and enjoined in 14060. 

Walter S, Hallanan: No record. 

D. P. Hamilton: No record. 

Jake L. Hamon: No record. 

B. A. Hardey: No record. 

George A. Hill, Jr., Houston Oil Co.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Vice President in charge of production 
and a director of API, corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

W. T. Holliday, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Company and 15 affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(c) Company and 2 pipe-line subsidiaries 
defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

Eugene Holman, Standard Oil Co. 
Jersey): 

(a) Director of API, corporate defendant in 
8524. 

(b) Company and 26 affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(c) Company and six subsidiaries defend- 
ants in 682, entering pleas of nolo contendere 
and fined a total of $35,000. 

(ad) Company and six subsidiaries defend- 
ants and enjoined in 2091. 

(e) Company and 11 pipe-line affiliates de- 
fendants and enjoined in 14060. 

D. A. Hulcy: No record. 

W. F. Humphrey, Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co.: 

(a) Individually named an active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Company and 21 subsidiaries and af- 
filiates defendants in 8524. 

(c) Company and subsidiary defendants 
in 14149, dismissed as to company and sub- 
sidiary entered plea of nolo contendere and 
was fined $4,500. 

(ad) Company a defendant in 11364 and 
11365, from which dismissed on technicality, 
but 2 officers entered pleas of nolo con- 
tendere and paid total fines of $25,000 in both 
cases. 

(e) Company and five pipe-line affiliates 
defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

(f) Director of API, a corporate defend- 
ant in 8524. 

(g) Company a defendant and enjoined in 
2542. 

H. L. Hunt: No record. 

A. Jacobsen: No record. 

B. Brewster Jennings, Soco 
Co., Inc.: 
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(a) Company and 28 affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(b) Company convicted in 11365, paid 
fine of $5,000 and conviction sustained. 

(c) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined and 
fined $15,000. 

(d) West coast subsidiary of company de- 
fendant in 14149, pleading nolo contendere 
and fined $4,500. 

(e) West coast subsidiary of company de- 
fendant and enjoined in 2542. 

(f) Company and 4 pipe-line subsidiaries 
defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

(g) Vice president and director of API, a 
corporate defendant in 8524. 

Allen A. Jergins: No record. 

Carl A. Johnson, Independent Refiners As- 
sociation of California, Inc.: 

(a) Association a defendant in 14149, en- 
tering plea of nolo contendere and fined 
$4,500. 

(b) Company a defendant in 14149, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $1,000. 

Charles S. Jones, Richfield Oil Corp.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Company a defendant and enjoined 
in 2542. 

(c) Company a defendant in 14149, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $4,500. 

(d) Company and 7 affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(e) Director of API, a corporate defend- 
ant in 8524. 

W. Alton Jones, Cities Service Co.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Director of API, a corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

(c) Company with 28 affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(d) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $30,000. 

(e) Company a defendant in 11365, con- 
victed, granted new trial but dismissed be- 
cause operating subsidiary convicted and 
fined $5,000. 

(f) Company a defendant in 11296, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $5,000. 

(g) Company 11 pipe-line affiliates defend- 
ants and enjoined in 14060. 

Frank Lerch: No record. 

Ralph Lloyd: No record. 

John M. Lovejoy, Seaboard Oil Co. of Dela- 
ware: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Company a defendant in 8524. 

B. L. Majewski, Deep Rock Oil Corp.: 

(a) Individual defendant in 11365, from 
which dismissed by Government. 

(b) Company a defendant in 11365, 11296, 
11364, and 11342 from which dismissed by 
Government. 

A. C. Mattei: No record. 

Clyde Morrill: No record. 

S. B. Mosher, Signal Oil & Gas Co.: 

(a) Company a defendant in 14149, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $4,500. 

Henry D. Moyle: No record. 

W. G. McGuire: No record. 

J>seph L. Nolan: No record. 

H. M. McClure: No record. 

N. C. McGowen: No record. 

I. A. O’Shaughnessy, Globe Oil & Refining 

Co.: 
(a) Individually a defendant in 11365, 
tried, convicted, granted new trial and en- 
tered plea of nolo contendere and fined 
$5,000. 

(b) Individually a defendant in 11364, en- 
tering plea of nolo contendere and fined 
$2,500. 

(c) Three companies defendants in 113865, 
tried anc convicted; conviction sustained as 
to two companies and fined $5,000; other 
company dismissed by trial court notwith- 
standing verdict of jury. 

(d) Three companies defendants in 11364; 
one entered plea of nolo contendere and 
fined $7,500; other two companies dismissed 
by Government, 


(e) A director of API, a corporate defend- 
ant in 8524. 

J. R. Parten: No record. 

William T. Payne: No record. 

J. Howard Pew, Sun Oil Co.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Vice president, director, and chairman 
of three committees of API, a corporate de- 
fendant in 8524. 

(c) Company and 10 affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(d) Company and nine pipe line subsidi- 
aries defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

Joseph E. Pogue: No record. 

Frank M. Porter: No record. 

H. J. Porter: No record. 

E. E. Pyles: 

(a) Company a defendant and enjoined 
in 2542. 

(b) Company a defendant in 14149, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $1,500. 

E. B. Reeser, Barnsdall Oil Co. 

(a) Individually named an active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Individual defendant in 11365, tried 
and convicted but granted rew trial; then 
entered plea of nolo contendere and fined 
$2,500. 

(c) Individual defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $7,500. 

(d) Director of API, a corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

(e) Company a defendant in 11365, tried, 
convicted, granted new trial but entered plea 
of nolo contendere and fined $2,500. 

(f) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $7,500. 

(g) Company and three affiliates defend- 
ants in 8524 from which dismissed. 

Walter R. Reitz: No record. 

M. H. Robineau: No record. 

W.S. S. Rodgers, The Texas Co.: 

(a) Individually named an active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Director and member of executive 
committee of API, a corporate defendant in 
8524. 

(c) Individual defendant in 11296, 11342, 
11364, and 11365 from which dismissed. 

(d) Company and 19 affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(e) Company a defendant and enjoined in 
2542. 

(f) Company a defendant in 14149, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $4,000. 

(g) Company a defendant in 11296, 11342, 
and 11365 from which dismissed. 

(h) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $14,000. 

(i) Company and 8 pipe-line affiliates de- 
fendants and enjoined in 14060. 

Charles F. Roeser: No record. 

Arch H. Rowan: No record. 

G. L. Rowsey: No record. 

R.S. Shannon: No record. 

Harry F. Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Corp.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Director and member of executive 
committee of API, a corporate defendant in 
8524. 

(c) Company and 25 affiliates defendants 
in @524. 

(d) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $15,000. 

(e) Company a defendant in 11365, tried, 
convicted, and fined $5,000. 

(f) Company a defendant in 14149, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $4,500. 

(g) Company and 3 pipe-line affiliates de- 
fendants and enjoined in 14060. 

W. G. Skelly, Skelly Oil Co.: 

(a) Individually named active participant 
in 8524. 

(b) Individual defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $15,000. 

(c) Individual defendant in 11365, tried, 
convicted, but dismissed by trial court not- 
withstanding verdict. 

(d) Director and member of executive 
committee of API, a corporate defendant in 
8524. 
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(e) Company a defendant in 8524. 

(f) Company a defendant in 11364, enter. 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $15,000. 

(g) Company a defendant in 11365; trieq 
convicted, and fined $5,000. . 

(h) Company and one pipe-line affiliate 
defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

Ferd J. Spang: No record. 

Reese H. Taylor, Union Oil Co. of Calj- 
fornia: 

(a) Individually named as active partici. 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Director of API, corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

(c) Company a defendant in 14149, enter. 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $4,500, 

(d) Company a defendant and enjoined in 
2542. 

(e) Company and 7 subsidiaries defendants 
in 8524. 

H. L. Thatcher: No record. 

R. G. A. Van Der Woude, Shell Union oj] 
Corp.: 

(a) Individually named as active partici- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Individual defendant in 11296, 11342, 
and 11364 from which dismissed. 

(c) Director of API, a corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

(ad) Company a defendant and enjoined in 
2542. 

(e) Company and five affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(f) Company a defendant in 14149, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $4,500. 

(g) Company a defendant in 11365; tried, 
convicted, and fined $5,000. 

(h) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $15,000. 

(i) Company and two pipe-line subsidiaries 
defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

(j) Company’s subsidiary defendant in 
16205, entering plea of nolo contendere and 
fined $6,000. 

W. W. Vandeveer: No record. 

Grady Vaughn: No record. 

Eric V. Weber, Eureka Oil Co.: 

(a) Vice president in charge of marketing, 
member of executive committee, and direc- 
tor of API, corporate defendant in 8524. 

W.C. Whaley: No record. 

H. C. Weiss, Humble Oil & Refining Co.: 

(a) Individually named as active particl- 
pant in 8524. 

(b) Director of API, corporate defendant in 
8524. 

(c) Company and several affiliates defend- 
ants in 8524. 

(d) Company and its pipe-line subsidiary 
defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

Robert E. Wilson, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana:) 

(a) Director of API, a corporate defendant 
in 8524. 

(b) Company and 28 affiliates defendants 
in 8524. 

(c) Company a defendant in 11364, enter- 
ing plea of nolo contendere and fined $15,000. 

(ad) Company a defendant in 11365, tried, 
convicted, and granted new trial; entered 
plea of nolo contendere to same offense in 
11296 and fined $5,000. 

(e) Company and four pipe-line subsidi- 
aries defendants and enjoined in 14060. 

Ralph T. Zook: No record. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as I peruse the newspapers which I daily 
receive in my office from the various 














cities in my congressional district, I find 
evidence that the people back home are 
gravely aware that unless price controls 
are maintained through these critical 
months of reconversion the Nation faces 
a “boom and bust” period leading to an 
ultimate depression that will dwarf the 
dark days of 1929 and through the early 
thirties. 

I take this time of the House to con- 
cratulate the membership of the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers of America for 
the farsightedness they are showing in 
these troubled times. 

Before a mass meeting of the Progres- 
sive Miners held in Springfield, Il., re- 
cently, John B. Marchiando, president of 
the organization, let it be known that the 
coal miners stood ready to go all out in a 
ficht for retention of price controls. He 
called for banding together of labor for 
an active campaign to preserve the value 
of “the few dollars the workingman 
saved during the war.” 

President Marchiando urged all con- 
sumers to take concerted action in a 
buyers’ strike against spiraling prices. 
He said the removal of price controls was 
a stab in the back of consumer families. 
The leader of the Progressive Miners 
brought out a point well worth the study 
of Members of this House when he 
asserted: 

Many manufacturing firms have sufficient 
supplies, but goods are being held back until 
the OPA is completely abandoned or ham- 
strung to permit prices at the highest level 
the market will bear. 


I am happy to see the working people 
of the Nation aroused over this issue. 
It is fitting that they should take the lead 
in the fight to revive price controls, be- 
cause it will be the salary man and his 
family who will have the most to lose by 
premature lifting of controls. 

I have been a consistent supporter of 
price controls since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and I am proud of the 
fact that I voted against every crippling 
amendment to OPA. It was the day 
those crippling amendments’ were 
adopted in the House that the op- 
ponents of price control scored their vic- 
tory. From that day on, the legislation 
went from bad to worse, until it reached 
the point that in all honesty it became 
necessary for the President to veto the 
so-called price-control bill. 

Personally, I join with the action of 
the Progressive Mine Workers in their 
fight for price controls, and I am hopeful 
that shortly in this House I will have an- 
other opportunity to cast a vote in the 
interest of the consumers of America. 





Permanent Commissioned Rank for Army 
Nurse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
many long years the Army Nurse Corps 
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has labored under almost intolerable 
handicaps. In its beginnings it was con- 
sidered more as a necessary nuisance 
than as a respected part of the medical 
division. Incredible as it may seem, it 
is completely true that at the time we 
were organizing our Army hospitals for 
the First World War, the then Chief of 
Staff announced at a conference that 
“Women have no place in the Army.” 

In spite of his archaic attitude and be- 
cause discipline in the adequate care of 
the sick and wounded was impossible 
without a visible sign of the nurse’s 
authority on the wards, a curious anom- 
aly called relative rank was created. 
It carried with it much responsibility but 
no privileges nor perquisites, creating a 
situation in which Army nurses were 
neither fish, flesh, nor foul. But it was 
the best that could be wrung from the 
“brass hats” and the Congress. 

World War No. II found us with an im- 
perative need to put the Army Nurse 
Corps on a plane that would attract the 
best nurses in the country. Only a rec- 
ognized and dignified position as part of 
the Army itself could do that. It was a 
most tragic thing, Mr. Speaker, that so 
recently as this crucuial moment in Army 
history certain members of the Military 
Affairs Committee of this House were un- 
able to set aside their out-moded preju- 
dices reminiscent of 1917—that women 
have no place in the Army—and so would 
agree to giving them only temporary 
status as commissioned officers while the 
emergency was on. Even then a promise 
was held out that long before “the dura- 
tion and 6 months thereafter” should be 
over legislation adequate to the situation 
would be forthcoming. Before and since 
that legislation passed the Congress, 
knowing the gravity of the situation that 
will arise immediately upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, I have done all possible 
to bring the matter to the active atten- 
tion of the Secretary of War and to oth- 
ers in authority. 

I have also insisted to the Surgeon 
General and the Chief of the Army Nurse 
Corps that action had to be pressed for. 
Both the Surgeon General and Colonel 
Blanchfield have been making every ef- 
fort to fulfill their obligations to the sick 
and wounded under their care and to the 
splendid women who have done such 
magnificent service during the war, as 
well as to those who must take their 
places. 

The fantastic course of this vitally 
needed legislation is an illustration of 
what is difficult to describe except as 
“inexcusable delays reaching propor- 
tions of maladministration” on the part 
of those in high places. 

Let me trace for you the course so far 
taken by this important legislation: 

After most careful study on the part of 
the Medical Division, the proposed bill 
left that office on the 16th of November 
1945 for the commanding general of the 
Army Service Forces. Almost 2 weeks 
later—November 29, 13 days to be exact— 
it arrived at G-l. Nothing further 
was heard of it until December 10 when 
it reached the general staff division— 
G-3—for comment. Knowing that it 
was of great moment in the whole pro- 
gram of the care of our armies, I have 
followed it as closely as I could. 
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Not until January 8 did G-1 have a 
conference with the various members of 
the Office of the Surgeon General to re- 
quest additional information and justifi- 
cation of the lieutenant colonels, majors, 
captains, physicians, therapists, dieti- 
tions, and occupational therapists work- 
ing on the proposed legislation. On Jan- 
uary 29, 1946, these justifications were 
submitted to G-1 by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. 

Nothing further happened for another 
3 weeks. Then on February 18 G-1 held 
a conference with the representatives of 
the Adjutant General’s Office and the 
Surgeon General’s Office regarding such 
matters as retirement benefits, marriage, 
the use of the sliding scale for integration 
purposes, and so forth. Differences rela- 
tive to certain retirement and age mat- 
ters were adjusted on February 26. 

Again the legislation disappeared. 
Questions on my part elicited only eva- 
sions and one or two amazing refusals to 
acknowledge the very existence of any 
proposed bill. I finally found that Gen- 
eral Paul, G-1, and General Kirk, Sur- 
geon General, conferred on March 16. 

Six weeks of complete darkness fol- 
lowed their conference. Then suddenly 
the bill mysteriously reappeared in an- 
other conference of G-1 and the Sur- 
geon General's Office—a sequel to their 
conference of February 18, 2442 months 
earlier. 

Not until June 1 was the bill available 
to be taken for oral approval to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, nor was it moved on 
from there in its course by G-1 until 
June 12, 1946, on which date it finally 
left G—-1 on its slow course to the Legisla- 
tive and Liaison Division for what I find 
is called “processing to the Congress.” 
It is difficult to imagine the devious path 
it had to travel to keep it from reaching 
the Bureau of the Budget until June 26. 

Inquiries made at the Bureau of the 
Budget at first elicited complete igno- 
rance of its existence, then an attitude 
that a mere Congressman had no busi- 
ness asking such questions, then great 
boredom and complete lack of interest 
in the possible disintegration of this 
vital part of our armed service. 

Finally, I was informed that the bill 
was received by the Budget on either 
June 25 or 26 and that further justifica- 
tions had been asked for. Two more 
precious weeks had passed during this 
last period of G-—1 responsibility. 

I am now informed that on today, July 
22, this imperatively needed proposed bill 
was again returned to the Army but that 
it is promised that it will reach the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee late this after- 
noon or tomorrow. As yet I have no 
actual confirmation of its receipt by the 
Legislative and Liaison Division nor of its 
having been checked in by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem a gross 
piece of negligence and maladministra- 
tion that a bill upon which the future 
status of the Army Nurse Corps. depends 
should have left the Medical Department 
with unanimous concurrence on Novem- 
ber 16, 1945, and at this late date should 
not have reached the Military Affairs 
Committee, which has signified it will 
consider no further business. Obviously 
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it is too late to be thoughtfully consid- 
ered by the committee, granted a rule, 
and acted upon by this body. 

What the results of failure on the part 
of the Army to expedite the preparation 
of legislation to insure to one of its most 
vital corps, which for more than 50 years 
has been an integral part of its structure, 
a dignified, respected, and self-respecting 
position is impossible to estimate. 

I am bringing this to the attention of 
the House in order to have it clear to the 
nurses of the corps itself and to nurses 
who would gladly join up if their status 
were assured that lack of action at this 
time is not due to negligence on the part 
of the Surgeon General nor lack of action 
on the part of Congress. If it is due to 
archaic methods of procedure in the War 
Department and the Army, these should 
be changed forthwith. 


United Mine Workers Expose OPA 
Mistakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, at 
this moment the House of Representa- 
tives is concerned with some more pro- 
posed OPA legislation. The propaganda 
factories have painted OPA as a friend 
of the common people and some of its 
policymakers have been pictured as lit- 
erally without sin. 

It cannot be denied that the United 
Mine Workers is a militant labor organi- 
zation which has for its primary purpose 
the welfare of the men who labor in the 
coal mines. It is rather noteworthy 
when the United Mine Workers Journal 
comments editorially on the OPA situa- 
tion, as it did on July 15, 1946. Mr. K.C. 
Adams, the editor, in that issue, in dis- 
cussing the mistakes of the OPA, has this 
to say: 

DON’T BE DECEIVED! 

The OPA is dead for all practical intents 
and purposes. The OPA was killed from 
within, not from without. 

The bill passed by the Senate, and which 
likely will be accepted by the House, is 
phony in concept—impractical of applica- 
tion—and will provide few benefits outside 
of rent control to consumers in the working 
and middle classes. The exemption of live- 
stock, poultry, eggs, dairy products, fats, oils, 
grains, feeds, tobacco, petroleum and its 
products means that 60 percent of the cost 
of living of the working classes will be left 
to open running and will enjoy free market- 
ing until price spirals force buyers’ resist- 
ance, resulting in natural economic forces 
restoring normality. 

The price increases on food products dur- 
ing the past 2 weeks have resulted from a 
three-way process: 

1. The end of Government subsidies on 
meat, dairy products, and other foodstuffs. 

2. Anxiety of the consumer: to purchase 
the meats and other foods they have been 
unable to buy. 

3. Greed of the profiteers to raise prices 
and reap profits to the level of the black 
market. 

It was a foregone conclusion of those in 
the know that when President Truman en- 


trusted the management of legislating the 
continuance of the OPA, unimpaired for 
another year, to Chester Bowles—probably 
the most despised by consumer, distributor, 
and manufacturer, to say nothing of congres- 
sional hate, of any man in Government serv- 
ice—that the OPA was on the road to certain 
death. 

As might have been expected, Bowles bowed 
out, leaving President Truman holding the 
bag. Bowles quit his job but didn’t quit his 
gab. He continued in the role of a yelping, 
bluffing bigot, evidencing unmatchable ego- 
tism at every turn of events. Maybe, in the 
end, the price the common folks will have 
to pay for Bowles’ riddance will come high 
but, generally speaking, we believe the people 
as a whole will feel that the Bowles departure 
is good riddance. 

Bowles knows nothing of productive work. 
He is destitute of understanding as to how 
the economic production and distribution 
machinery of the Nation revolves. His life 
had been devoted to the shifty business of 
an advertising agency, living on 15 percent 
commissions from newspapers, magazines, 
and radio. Bowles was typical of the un- 
rooted pavement parasites who live like 
orchids in hot air. 

The idea of entrusting price control to 
phrase carpenters, word jugglers, and paper 
shuffiers is the symptom of what’s the mat- 
ter with America today. What the country 
needs is big men on big jobs who have had 
grease on their hands and sweat on their 
shirts. Only this kind of men know how to 
make a country click. 

Bowles, himself, granted more than 400 
price increases since VJ-day. An investiga- 
tion of the OPA’s leaking seams during 
Bowles’ administration whereby favoritism 
was played in granting price increases would, 
if the facts were fully developed, shock the 
country. 

Let's take the case of the coal-town com- 
pany stores. In January 1945 as a result of a 
perfectly executed double play in which two 
OPA divisions were outwitted and stymied, 
the Koppers Coal Cu. and the Island Creek 
Coal Co. were permitted to°lift their com- 
pany store ratings from the No. 3 margin 
bracket to No. 1, in which category these 
company stores would enjoy the highest re- 
tail margin of profit allowed under OPA price 
controls. Forty-two stores were involved. 
The increased net margin of profits resulting 
averaged between 5 and 12 percent. 

The apptrications of these two coal com- 
panies were rejected by the local board and 
regional office cf OPA in Cleveland, Ohio. 
In the Koppers Co. case the rejection was 
based on the disclosure that over-all net 
profits amounted to 7.69 percent, which the 
regional board declared “is substantially 
above the minimum required to continue 
cperation.” The findings of the board showed 
that tricky bookkeeping methods were prac- 
ticed. Even the Washington office of OPA 
found that the Koppers Co. had prematurely 
put higher prices into effect and refused to 
furnish necessary factual information to per- 
mit determination of its application upon its 
merit 

But, despite all these facts, the OPA per- 
mitted these two companies, as well as others, 
to lift their classification to higher profit 
margins which resulted in plucking millions 
of dollars from coal miners during the past 18 
months. 

The Journal on several occasions endeav- 
ored to interview Mr. Bowles, as did other 
representatives of the mine workers to ascer- 
tain why this skulduggery at the cross roads 
was permitted. Mr. Bowles declined to see 
anyone representing the UMWA. Until this 
good day, Bowles has never offered an ex- 
planation of this infamous act. 

Despite Mr. Bowles’ refusal to be interview- 
ed, the Journal has an idea of how the in- 
creases might have come about. Both the 
Koppers Co. and the Island Creek Co, have 
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paid representatives and good political con. 
tacts, as well as friendly Congressmen jp 
Washington. 

There are said to be hundreds of indiviq. 
ual coal-producing companies, lumber com. 
panies, and individual companies in practi. 
cally every line throughout the Nation which 
have chiseled price increases for their proq- 
ucts in a like manner during Bowles’ admin. 
istration. Thus, it isn’t any wonder that 
thousands of consumers and business com- 
petitors, as well as a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, had concluded well in ad- 
vance of the date of the expiring life of the 
OPA that price control under Bowles was a 
transparent fraud. 


Minneapolis Grocers Holding Price Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune of July 17, 
1946: 


Crry Grocers HOLDING LINE, CHECK SHOws— 
95 PrerRcentT oF ITeMs SELL Betow OPA 
Prices, TRIBUNE Survey BARES 


(By Larry Fitzmaurice) 


Since commodity price control terminated 
June 30, Minneapolis housewives have had a 
stabilizing influence against price inflation 
of grocery-stone items, a survey indicated 
Tuesday. 

The Minneapolis Tribune made a spot 
check of prices in effect on so-called market- 
basket items in effect in the average grocery, 
chain stores, and independent supermarkets, 
compared them with the last ceiling prices 
posted by OPA and here are the results: 
There has been no noticeable mark-up on the 
standard items sold in the average store. 

Ninety-five percent of staples are continu- 
ing to be sold at retail prices below those 
in effect when OPA was still operating. 

Not more than a dozen staples has risen 
beyond OPA listings. 

The corner grocery, the chain store man- 
ager, or the supermarket proprietor will 
tell you that Mrs. Consumer has been watch- 
ing him like a hawk since -OPA ended. 


COMPETITION FEARED 


For the first time in several years grocers 
are getting afraid of competition, they admit, 

The Tribune submitted an OPA commu- 
nity price list, which was in effect during 
the closing days of price control, to repre- 
sentative grocers in the four group classi- 
fications for a comparison with price tabs 
across their shelves Tuesday. 

There have been some price increases. 

On the other hand some fluctuating items 
have been reduced in price. 

A check of the 500 to 1,000 items a store 
carries would indicate that the average over- 
all prices still range between 5 and 8 percent 
below what OP/ was authorizing when price 
control on foods ended. 

EXCEPTIONS CITED 

Meat, butter, cheese, milk, canned seafoods, 
salad dressing, sirup, jams and jellies, 
canned and fresh fruits were the principal 
exceptions. 

The grocers were candid enough to con- 
cede “some gouging” has been done on scarce 
articles. 

Housewives have been on their toes for 
weeks over a projected price rise in coffee. 











Under OPA the price range for the popular 
prands of coffee was 33 to 36 cents ceiling. 
You could still buy the best coffee in town 
Tuesday at 34 and 35 cents. 

The same could be said for tea. Under 
OPA the community ceiling was about 30 
cents for 4 ounces. A popular brand was 
available in most stores Tuesday at 27 cents. 

Among the highly competitive brands of 
ecreals, baby foods, canned vegetables, bread 
and soups, Mrs. Consumer can still get a bar- 
cain at almost any store she trades. 

During the present transition from price 
control to free and open competition the 
crocers said there is hardly a reputable store- 
keeper among their number who is willing 
to risk the hazards of charging too much. 

The small independent stores are “shop- 
ping” their neighborhood competitor, the 
chain stores’ professional shoppers are scout- 
ing each other and the independent. super- 
markets are shopping all of them. 

All admit a fear customers will think the 
crocer is taking advantage of the situation. 
” Eggs are a good representative example of 
what's happening in the average grocery. 
For weeks prior to the termination of OPA 
the fresh, large grade had a ceiling of 50 and 
51 cents a dozen. A half a dozen different 
class stores in widely separated parts of Min- 
neapolis Tuesday were selling the grade at 
48 and 49 cents. 

Soaps, despite the scarcity, were selling not 
only within reason but also within former 
OPA prices. You could buy any one of the 
advertised popular brands of granulated soap 
for 26 cents a package, which was about 
ceiling under OPA. 





Wheat and Corn Bonus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp I include a 
statement made before the Committee 
on Agriculture by Mr. George H. Hoople, 
president of the North Dakota Fair Deal 
Wheat Association, of Hoople, N. Dak., 
on H. R. 6283, which is legislation deal- 
ing with the retroactive features of the 
wheat and corn bonus question. 

Mr. Hoople is an outstanding farmer 
in the Red River Valley in eastern North 
Dakota, a man of many years of experi- 
ence, whose testimony is of tremendous 
value, 

Mr. Chairman, I am a farmer from north- 
eastern North Dakota where my son and I 
operate a 320-acre farm, which in that dis- 
trict is about the average small or which 
might be termed average size family farm. 
Our two major crops are potatoes and wheat. 
We plant about an equal acreage of each, 
60 to 125 acres. 

At this hearing I represent an organization 
known as the North Dakota Fair Deal Wheat 
Association, The original purpose was and 
the primary object of this organization still 
is to protest and disclose the injustice of a 
bonus of from 30 to 45 cents on wheat and 
55 cents on corn being paid only on that 
portion of these grains marketed between 
April 19 and May 25, 1946, and to promote and 
Support by legitimate and honorable means 
legislation to remedy and correct the injus- 
tice done by the payment of a bonus on only 


‘hat portion of these grains marketed during 
this period. 
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Without the assistance of any paid solici- 
tors or organizers this association has for- 
warded to our United States Senators and 
Representatives petitions asking for legisla- 
tion to make the bonus payment retroactive 
to apply to the entire 1945 wheat and corn 
crops signed by between fifteen and twenty 
thousand North Dakota farmers and busi- 
nessmen. I am not officially appointed to 
represent the North Dakota Farm Bureau; 
however, since arriving in Washington I have 
received the following telegram: 


Farco, N. Dak., July 17, 1946. 
Mr. GEorcE HOoopte, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Members North Dakota Farm Bureau 100 
percent behind you in request for a fair deal 
for wheat farmers. Farmers, that could least 
afford to, took the Government at its word 
and sold upon appeal to deliver wheat prior 
to bonus plan. We do not favor subsidies 
but do not consider living up to a contract 
@ subsidy. Billions have been available for 
consumers subsidies, packers, and millers. 

W. A. PLaATH, 
President, North Dexota Farm Bureau. 


I also received a telegram from the presi- 
dent of the Pembina County (N. Dak.) Farm 
Bureau Association endorsing Congressman 
RoBERTsON’s bill which you have befor? you 
for consideration. 

I also desire to offer for your records a copy 
of a resolution, passed by representative 
members of that North Dakota State organ- 
ization May 1, 1946, at Fargo, N. Dak., in 
which it is resolved that the bonus should 
be made applicable to the entire 1945 wheat 
and corn crops. 

I was not officially appointed to represent 
the North Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers As- 
sociation. However, I wish to offer for the 
record a letter from Mr. C. H. Conaway, 
executive secretary of that association, dated 
May 14, 1946, in which among other things 
he makes the following statement: 

“It was my privilege to attend a meeting 
of the North Dakota Fair Deal for Farmers 
Association in Lakota Friday. The Fair Deal 
for Farmers Association, formulated State- 
wide at Lakota, may not get fair-deal legis- 
lation to collect the 30-cent bonus on all 
1945 wheat marketed but the fact remains 
that 95 percent or r-ore of them believe that 
they have it coming from the Government. 
The Government let the farmer down in 1918 
when it removed the guaranteed price for 
grain and it appears now that farmers are 
victims of broken faith and confiden-~e again. 
Farmers did not go on strike this spring but 
may decide to hold their grain off the market 
this fall until all Government controls are 
taken off the market or until a definite and 
conclusive policy of government is estab- 
lished. They are tired of playing snatch 
and grab it.” 

Signed by C. H. Conaway, Fargo, N. Dak. 

I have also received a telegram since com- 
ing to Was!I ington from H. T. Quanbeck, sec- 
retary of the Farmers Cooperative Elevator 
Co., at McVille, N. Dak., approving Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON’S bill. 

I also desire to call ts your attention the 
fact that Mr. Rospertson received a lengthy 
telegram yesterday from our State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Labor, Mr. Math 
Dahl, endorsing the bill you have under con- 
sideration. 

I presume you are familiar with the order 
issued and made effective April 19, 1946, by 
the Economic Stabilization Director, Chester 
A. Bowles, under authority of the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942, directing and authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to pay a bonus 
of 30 cents per bushel for all wheat delivered 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation on or 
before May 25, 1946, and that you are aware 
of the fact that a bonus of 30 cents, which 
was later increased to 45 cents per bushel, 
was paid on wheat delivered to the Corpora- 
tion between April 19 and May 25, 1946. 
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We have never heard or seen any state- 
ment to the effect that this bonus was ever 
asked for by any farm organization. It is 


py opinion that if an intensive campaign 


similar to the Red Cross drives or scrap-iron 
drives had been initiated about the time that 
the bonus payment became effective, the 
farmers would have delivered their wheat 
and corn without the payment of a bonus. 

I am led to this belief by the fact that 
throughout the war years whenever the 
farmers were called upon to perform any 
patriotic duty they responded wholeheart- 
edly. For instance, with many of their boys 
and girls away in the service, with the short- 
age of hired help, unable to obtain new ma- 
chinery or repairs for their old machinery 
or equipment, they managed somehow to 
plant more acres and harvest more crops 
than ever before. The idea of the bonus, I 
presume, was to offer an incentive for the 
farmers to get out their wheat and corn as 
quickly as possible to be used for famine 
relief. 

There were several factors contributing to 
the somewhat slow movement of grain dur- 
ing the fall and winter, especially out in 
North Dakota and Minnesota. In the fall 
there was a boxcar shortage and in the win- 
ter the weather was exceptionally severe and 
road conditions exceptionally bad, which 
made it very difficult to move grain with 
wornout trucks and truck tires and a short- 
tage of labor. However, the latter part of 
April conditions were improved by milder 
weather and by roads becoming passable and 
help becoming more plentiful due to many 
boys returning from the service. However, 
the ceiling price of wheat and corn, even 
with the bonus added, was not too high com- 
pared with the price of other things the 
farmer buys when he can get them, and when 
increased living costs and increased cost of 
production are taken into consideration. 

It is true the farmer has been paying off 
his mortgages and is as close to being on a 
cash basis as he has ever been. He is paying 
his way as he goes and in some instances he 
has put away a little cash, but this condi- 
tion was not brought about by the price per 
bushel he received for his wheat and corn, 
but was brought about by the exceptionally 
high yields. 

Nature has been exceptionally good to us 
during the past 6 years. Areas in our State 
which according to the AAA produced dur- 
ing a period of 10 or 15 years prior to World 
War II yields of 10 bushels or less, for the 
past 6 years have been producing wheat yields 
of from 25 to 45 bushels per acre. We can- 
not expect these yields to continue. Poor- 
yielding years will return again. Good-crop 
years and poor-crop years seem to run in 
cycles. We have been working our land 
hard. Much of it should be and will be sum- 
mer-fallowed in the next few years. 

Another reason the farmer has some cash 
is due to the fact there have been and still 
are many things he needs in the line of equip- 
ment such as tractors, trucks, machinery, 
building repairs, etc., which he has not been 
able to obtain. When these things again 
become available, he will have to replace 
his old worn-out equipment, machinery, trac- 
tors, trucks, cars, etc., and repair and paint 
up his run-down farm buildings. He will 
want to have the old telephone lines fixed 
up and his phone put back into operation. 
With rural electrification lines being con- 
structed and extended through the coun- 
try, he will want some of the luxuries the 
city family considers necessities, such as elec- 
tric lights, running water, and a bathroom, 
and before his needs are all supplied he will 
have exhausted his surplus cash and will 
have to slap a mortgage back on the old farm. 

As a typical example of the way the bonus 
deal worked, I will cite the way it worked out 
in our own individual case. As soon as we 
felt we were in a position financially to pur- 
chase a combine we began in search of one, 
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but to date have not been able to find one 
suitable for our farm. Therefore we hired a 
neighbor’s combine to do our threshing. By 
the time his combine was available our ele- 
vators due to the boxcar shortage were 
plugged. We therefore had to store our grain, 
having about 100 acres of potatoes to harvest. 

With wages for hauling and handling at 
$1.25 per hour and potato pickers being paid 
at the rate of 12 to 14 cents per bushel, our 
entire potato crop having to be put into 
storage due to the shortage of refrigerator 
cars, we needed a little money to take care 
of potato and grain harvesting expenses and 
pay living expenses until we could complete 
the red tape in connection with securing a 
potato loan. So we made a Commodity Credit 
Corporation wheat loan. 

Our wheat loan contract did not expire 
until April 30, 1946, but early in the winter we 
received a letter from our county AAA office 
reminding us of the fact that wheat was sell- 
ing at ceiling and interest was accumulat- 
ing, therefore as there was nothing to be 
gained by holding our grain until expiration 
date, it would be to our advantage to market 
our wheat under loan and redeem our note 
as soon as possible. 

We had been reading about the starvation 
conditions existing in Europe so I told my 
son that we might as well get busy and haul 
out our wheat and make good fellows of our- 
selves, especially since wheat could go no 
higher and therefore it would not cost us 
anything. So we shoveled the drifts away 
from the granary doors, got a snow plow to 
clear a road out of the yard, hauled our wheat, 
except seed, sold it, and redeemed our note. 

Then on April 19 my boy said to me, “Dad, 
you didn’t know what you were talking 
about. I just heard over the radio the Gov- 
ernment has put a 30-cent bonus on wheat.” 
“Well,” I replied, ‘“‘we have about 150 bushels 
left over from cleaning seed. We might just 
as well cash in on the 30-cent bonus on that 
small amount anyway.” So we did haul and 
sell it. 

That night I attended a Fair Deal Wheat 
Association meeting and the next day my 
boy said, “Dad, we had better go out and 
start organizing the boys who sold their wheat 
on the 30-cent bonus into a Junior Fair Deal 
Wheat Association. I just heard the bonus 
has been increased to 45 cents.” 

We farmers feel that paying a bonus on 
only that wheat and corn marketed between 
April 19 and May 25 is especially unfair to 
the farmers who in most cases were more in 
need of a bonus than the farmers who re- 
ceived the bonus. The farmer who sold his 
wheat prior to April 19, was the farmer in 
most instances who could not afford to hold 
his wheat from year to year. Much of the 
wheat on which the bonus was paid was 
grown and stored prior to 1945 and had been 
held by farmers who could afford it, with the 
expectation that at some future date it might 
advance in price. The smal] farmer who 
had to sell his wheat before the unexpected 
bonus became effective not only lost out on 
the bonus payment, but he also has to con- 
tribute in the form of taxes to the bonus 
paid his more wealthy neighbor. 

Farmers were appealed to last year for 
wheat for famine relief and many of them 
responded generously and patriotically to the 
appeal. These farmers should not be di- 
criminated against. Part of the grain 
marketed before the bonus payment was 
Offered and became effective was used for 
famine relief, and had it not been for the 
grain that was marketed early, the famine 
situation in Europe would have become acute 
much earlier than it did. The grain that 
was marketed early was worth as much on 
the market and was worth as much for 
famine relief as the grain delivered during 
the period the bonus was being paid. 

Congress has many times passed legisla- 
tion making retroactive payments. Just the 
other day I heard from one of our rural mail 
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carriers that he had received a check from the 
Government in payment of an increase in 
salary retroactive back to January 1, 1946. 

If loans can be made to foreign countries 
with the idea in view that the money will be 
spent in this country, thus stimulating 
trade, it seems that a bonus on wheat and 
corn which would bring the price of these 
grains up to nearer what they should be 
worth should also be justified. Certainly 
the farmer will, if he receives this bonus, 
spend practically 100 percent of it in the 
United States. 

I hope your committee will realize a mis- 
take has been made and that you will en- 
deavor to rectify this mistake by unanimous 
vote recommending the passage of Congress- 
man ROoOBERTSON’s bill, H. R. 6283, or some 
similar bill. 





Minnesota Sets a Record for Family War 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, we who 
hail from Minnesota point with pride to 
the part our boys played in winning the 
war on the fighting fronts and to the job 
of production accomplished by the cit- 
izens of Minnesota at home. 

In the July 4 issue of the Blackduck 
American, an excellent weekly published 
at Blackduck, Minn., in my district, I 
read a story last week about seven broth- 
ers who had arrived safely home from 
active wartime service. Their pictures 
were also published. Their parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mike Feriancek, are naturalized 
citizens and they were born in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I hereby challenge any Member of 
Congress to equal or surpass the record 
made by this one family from near Black- 
duck, Minn. 

Following is the article published in 
the July 4 issue of the Blackduck Amer- 
ican. 


SEVEN FERIANCEK BROTHERS ARE SAFELY HOME 
FROM ACTIVE SERVICE 


With the return of Pfc. Frank Feriancek 
from Germany last week, the seven Feriancek 
brothers who served with the United States 
armed forces around the world in World War 
II, all have returned safely to their home in 
Blackduck. With an average of better than 
88 months of service to their credit, the total 
length of service of the seven brothers adds 
up to 22 years and 2 months, not figuring 
the extra days in each man’s record. 

They are sons of Mr. and Mrs. Mike 
Feriancek of Hornet township, naturalized 
Americans who hailed from Czechoslovakia, 
coming to the United States in their early 
teens. Not many parents can boast of hav- 
ing sent as many sons to war, and better 
yet, boast that all of them have returned 
safely. Only two of the seven were wounded, 
and one who served in the Navy was rescued 
when his ship was sunk in Kula Gulf. 

Michael, 34, now a resident of Minneapolis 
since his return home, served as a radioman 
second class in the Navy from August 1942 to 
November 1945 in the Pacific theater. His 
ship, the U. S. S. Strong, was sunk in the 
battle of Kula Gulf, but Mike was rescued. 
He saw action at Guadalcanal, New Georgia, 
New Guinea, and Kula Gulf, 





John, 33, of Blackduck, served in the Signal 
Corps from November 1941 to August i945 
and saw service in India. His rank was T/4. 

Donald, 30, Blackduck, saw service from 
December 1941 to August 1945 with a tank 
division with a rating of T/5, and saw active 
fighting in Africa, Sicily, and Italy. He was 
wounded in combat in Italy. 

Andrew, 28, Blackduck, served with the 
léedical Corps in England and France as » 
T/5 from June 1942 to February 1946. 

Matthew, 24, Blackduck, was discharged a 
staff sergeant after service in Alaska and the 
European theater, with the Army engineers 
from September 1942 to December 1945. He 
Was wounded in action in Holland. 

Frank, 23, Blackduck, who was just dis- 
charged at Camp McCoy, served in the in- 
fantry after 17 weeks of training at Camp 
Robinson, and served in France and Belgium, 
and took part in the fighting in Germany 
from the Ruhr to the Rhineland. He served 
from July 1944 to June 1946. 

Edward, 22, employed in Minneapolis since 
his return home, served as coxswain in the 
Navy and saw active service in the Pacific 
theater, serving from June 1943 to February 
1946. 

Three younger brothers and one sister, be- 
sides the seven who saw service, comprise the 
Feriancek family. 





Whose Inflation Is It? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of July 
12, 1946: 


WHOSE INFLATION IS IT? 


Former Governor Landon, speaking to the 
young Republicans of his State at Newton, 
Kans., tossed up some sharp facts about in- 
flation which Mr. Truman, Mr. Bowles, and 
Mr. Porter ought to be required to answer, 
even if it distracts attention from their cur- 
rent hysteria over the OPA. 

As Governor Landon pointed out, it is nota 
lapse of the OPA that carries the greatest 
threat of inflation; it is the inflationary 
policies which the New Deal itself has fol- 
lowed and encouraged almost from its con- 
ception which now threaten the country 
with skyrocketing prices and impossible rents. 
As Mr. Landon said, price fixing alone is 
like pulling down the window shades to con- 
ceal what is happening inside the house. It 
treats the symptoms, which are high prices, 
instead of treating the disease, which is loose 
fiscal policy and the discouragement of pro- 
duction. 

“Where,” asked Mr. Landon, “were these 
fellows who are now shedding crocodile tears 
about the evils of inflation during the 13 long 
years when deliberate deficit spending, and 
buying votes from pressure groups from pub- 
lic funds, were consistently undermining the 
value of the American dollar? I don’t re- 
member their backing me up 10 years ago 
when I was warning the American people 
of the impending danger to America and the 
world inherent in the Democratic fiscal 
policies. Government deficit spending has 
done more to cause inflation than anything 
else. 

“The very articulate administration mouth- 
pieces who are now shouting from the house- 
tops about the evils of inflation, themseives 











participated in that crime against the Ameri- 
can people. In fact, they invented a weasel 
word, ‘permanent deficit spending,’ to cover 
up what they were actually doing. They said 
the Government had controls to prevent in- 
flation. I said no administration, especially 
as politically minded a one as the Democratic 
coalition, would have the guts or the ability 
to use these controls in time, that American 
economic life was too big and too complex 
for a hodgepodge of conflicting Government 
bureaus to plan efficiently for its manage- 
ment.” 

This is an indictment to which the New 
Deal party must plead, not merely in de- 
fense of the discredited OPA, but in defense 
of its policies in the elections this fall and 
in 1948. There is, it is true, a terrible danger 
of inflation in this country. It is a danger 
that has to be met whether we have an OPA 
or not, and will, obviously, be met more suc- 
cessfully if the hampering restrictions of the 
OPA are removed and industry is left free to 
achieve the production that alone can meet 
demand and force prices down. 

The New Dealers bred inflation and they 
have shown themselves completely incapable 
of dealing with it. Mr. Landon said at New- 
ton that it is obvious that the Republican 
Party will win this year’s elections. Cer- 
tainly the people who got us into the mess 
are hardly the ones to be trusted to get us 
out of it. 





Tax Reduction Next Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letters: 


Dorsry, COLMAN, BARKER, 
Scotr & BarBER, 
Minneapolis, Minn.,, July 18, 1946. 
Hon. Harotp KNUTSON, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Draw Mr. Knutson: During the past 2 
weeks I have read statements by the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder, Acting Director of the Budget Paul H. 
Appleby, and Senator .WaLTrrR F. GEORGE, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
declaring the present administration is op- 
posed to any reduction in personal-income 
taxes for 1947. The Secretary of the Treasury 
intimates taxes may have to be increased next 
year. As senior Republican member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Reprcsentatives, where tax legislation must 
originate, please advise me what your atti- 
tude is toward possible reduction in personal- 
income taxes for 1947 in the event the Re- 
publicans win control of the House in Novem- 
ber and you become chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Yours very truly, 
LELAND W. Scorr. 


Mr. LELAND W. Scorrt, 
Dorsey, Colman, Barker, Scott & Barber, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Dear Mr. Scott: If the taxpayers elect a 
Republican House in November they will be 
voting themselves a 20-percent cut in per- 
sonal income taxes for 1947, as well as the 
elimination of some and a reduction in other 
Federal consumer taxes. Under the with- 
holding system for personal income taxes, the 
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deductions from pay envelopes would also 
be cut 20 percent. 

Estimates of expenditures for the current 
fiscal year range from $42,000,000,000 to 
$47,500,000,000. A Republican-controlled 
House would cut that 50 percent and 10 per- 
cent of the saving would permit the 20-per- 
cent reduction in personal income taxes for 
next year. It is possible to pass a tax bill dur- 
ing the forepart of 1947, making it retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1947, with adjustments in 
withholdings made July 1, 1947. This meets 
any arguments that a reduction in personal 
income taxes would be inflationary because 
this country will be at maximum production 
levels by mid-1947. 

The people have learned that excessive 
government must be paid for in taxes so with 
Republicans in control of the purse strings 
we will not provide all the frills in Govern- 
ment bureaus we were expected to enjoy 
when the New Deal was in its heyday and its 
Policy was to “tax, tax, tax—spend, spend, 
spend—elect, elect, elect.” Under the New 
Deal our highest prewar peacetime Federal 
Budget was $9,000,000,000. Even if we ac- 
cepted this very high figure as a base and 
add $4,000,000,000 for increased cost of servic- 
ing the national debt, $5,000,000,000 for vet- 
erans and step up our defense expenditures 
$3,000,000,000 over prewar, we get a total of 
$21,000,000,000. That is why we can reduce 
current Federal expenditures by about 50 
percent and still have all the government we 
need, effect tax reduction, balance the budget 
and have a surplus to apply on the debt. 

You refer among others to a recent state- 
ment made in behalf of the President by 
Paul H. Appleby, Acting Director of the 
Budget. . That was his statement of July 12, 
after appropriations were made and in which 
the various departments were requested not 
to spend all the money that had just been 
given to them. Of course, it was just a futile 
political gesture and it was not intended for 
the bureaucrats to heed it. The only way 
to cut bureaucratic spending is to cut the 
appropriations. If the administration was 
sincere in thinking of economy it wouldn’t 
be spending $17,000,000,000 to $18,000,000,000 
on the War and Navy Departments (some 
$5,000,000,000 of it on more munitions) in the 
second year after the war. I believe a grand 
total of $4,000,000,000 is sufficient for defense 
in a peacetime year and that is $3,000,000,000 
above the 1939 figure of $1,200,000,000. There 
can be no possible explanation for the ordi- 
nary departments of the Federal Government 
to be spending twice as much in the cur- 
rent fiscal year as they did in 1939 unless it 
be a cruel indifference to the men and women 
who provide the money through taxes. 

A Republican-controlled House in 1947 is 
the only enswer. 

Yours very truly, 
Harotp KNUTSON. 





The Cost of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, a 
news item in the Times-Herald for this 
morning, July 22, tells rather vividly the 
way the experts figure the cost of war. 
Whoever wins a war loses in the long run 
because war has as its aim the science of 
destruction. Waris waste. Civilization 
cannot survive very many episodes such 
as World War I, the dollars-and-cents 
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figure of which is expressed in the news 

item above referred to as follows: 

UNITED STATES SPENT TRILLION FOR WAR; ALL 
PROFITED EXCEPT UNCLE SAM 

Nearly a trillion dollars was spent in this 
country during six defense and war years. 

The exact amount, as computed by Treas- 
ury analysts, was $987,000,000,000—expended 
during the calendar years 1940 through 1945. 

The Federal Government, carrying the bur- 
den of arming and fighting costs, spent $365,- 
000,000,000—about three-eighths of the total. 

State and local governments—cities and 
counties—spent about $50,000,000,000. 

Individuals and corporations spent the re- 
maining $572,000,000,000—putting up $517,- 
000,000,000 for consumers’ goods and services 
and $55,000,000,000 for production equipment, 

When you take them as whole groups and 
disregard cases of individual persons, corpo- 
rations or governmental units, all came out 
ahead but the Federal Government, which 
went deep into the hole. 

Here’s how the Treasury Department an- 
alysts figure they fared: 

The Federal Government while spending 
$365,000,000,000, took in but $156,000,000,000 
in taxes. So it had a deficit of $209,000,000,- 
000. 

The State and local governments took in 
$58,000,000,000 in taxes but spent only $50,- 
000,000,000. So they wound up about $8,000,- 
000,000 ahead. 

Individuals and corporations came out 
$201,000,000,000 better off, because their in- 
come was $773,000,000,000 after their taxes 
were paid, and their other expenditures were 
$572,000,000,000. 

In fact. the $8,000,000,000 surplus piled up 
by State and local governments and the $201,- 
000,000,000 surplus accumulated by individ- 
uals and corporations exactly equaled the 
Federal deficit of $209,000,000,000. 


I am prompted, Mr. Speaker, to com- 
ment on the foregoing news item be- 
cause just the other day the Bureau of 
the Budget announced that they were 
really going to have the different Gov- 
ernment agencies indulge in the prac- 
tice of economy in the operation of their 
departments. That pronouncement was 
indeed a noble sentiment. Too often it 
is the case that Government activities 
waste money rather than otherwise. 

We should bear in mind in our post- 
war economy the fact that curtailment 
of expenditures sometimes does more 
harm than good. There are many cases 
where money can be expended and the 
expenditure will result in dividends. Not 
all efforts to save money amounts to real 
economy. In connection with the de- 
velopment of our rivers and harbors, 
Congress has always adopted a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish program. That 
attitude was thoroughly demonstrated 
the other day when there was up for de- 
bate the propriety of allocating or ap- 
propriating some more funds for the im- 
provement of the Arkansas River. 
When we consider how many billions 
have been wasted in the war effort, this 
little debate about spending $100,000,000 
for something worth while for America 
made me think of a shadow-boxing con- 
test. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


One of the projects which should have 
been built years and years ago is the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 
People who know the transportation 
needs of this continent, and people who 
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know the need for electric-power de- 
velopment, will universally testify that 
the potential wealth of America is being 
wasted in the failure to deepen the chan- 
nel in the St. Lawrence River from its 
present depth of 14 feet to a depth of 27 
feet. This will permit ocean-going ves- 
sels to traverse the Great Lakes. If it is 
a good thing to give a hand-out of 
£3,500,000,000 to Great Britain to pro- 
mote trade and commerce, then the 
arguments that the Great Lakes and the 
Midwest Continent might be ruined by 
commerce, look like the ravings of an 
imbecile. Certainly such a silly argu- 
ment cannot be advanced in good faith. 
It is just a cloak behind which the self- 
ish interests that seek to prevent doing 
something for the wealth of America 
will hide. 

Incidentally, the statement was made 
in 1941 before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives that $1,000 worth of electric power, 
the share which would be allocated to 
this country, is going to waste every hour 
tat the power resources on the St. 
Lawrence River are not utilized. This 
little sum of $24,000 a day is probably 
not much to the people who want to deny 
such benefits to American citizens. 
However, in the interests of our domestic 
economy, this amount of money repre- 
sents a waste which ought to be con- 
served for our own country. This St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project is 
one of those developments that would 
represent a real economy because of its 
savings and benefits to the American 
people. While we are wasting billions on 
destructive war purposes, the times cry 
for some sort of leadership—and it does 
not have to be of a very high order— 
that will give to the American people the 
benefits of developments such as the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
It is true that administration leaders 
have used a lot of idle words and have 
become eloquent about their anxiety to 
develop this St. Lawrence seaway. 
However, it is significant that they have 
stopped right there. They have never 
seen fit to make good on their promises. 
Excuses for delay will never build the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
What we need is some evidence of action. 





AVC Convention Address by H. L. 
. McCarthy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
RecorD the address of H. L. McCarthy, 
executive director of the New Coun- 
cil of American Business, before the first 
national convention of the American 
Veterans Committee—AVC—in Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 14-16. 

As a Member of Congress deeply in- 
terested in the problems and attitudes of 
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veterans, I have followed the recent con- 
vention of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee—AVC—closely. Along with mil- 
lions of other citizens without neces- 
sarily agreeing with every detail I was 
delighted to read of the progressive, far- 
sighted program adopted by AVC. 

Among the speakers at the convention 
was H. L. McCarthy, executive director 
of the New Council of American Business. 
Mr. McCarthy’s organization, like the 
AVC, believes that the national interest 
comes before that of any special group. 
As Mr. McCarthy phrases it, “what is 
good for the American people is good for 
American business.” 

This idea that there should be a pres- 
sure group working not for private, self- 
ish interests, but for all of the people, 
is not the unique contribution of the 
AVC. But it must be said that it has been 
AVC which in the last year has taken 
the lead in giving this democratic ideal 
real meaning. It is both important and 
significant that this movement should 
come from a group of World War II vet- 
erans. These veterans have both the 
drive and the know-how to make this im- 
plementation of public opinion success- 
ful. I look forward to the AVC continu- 
ing its activity with the same courage 
and tenacity it has already shown. I 
believe and hope that in the years to 
come both AVC and the movement it has 
sponsored will become the progressive 
young organization of this war. 

The address follows: 


I come before you as a representative of a 
group of businessmen who believe that what 
is good for the American people is good for 
American business. They have organized 
themselves under the name of New Council of 
American Business and have set for them- 
selves a series of objectives which they be- 
lieve are in their own best interests, as well 
as in the interest of all séctions of our 
economy. For the most part they are small- 
and medium-sized businesses although even 
among some large businesses we have found 
enlightened men who have joined with us 
in this great fight against monopoly. 

These independent businessmen, both 
small and large, really believe in a competi- 
tive system of private enterprise. They have 
given up emotional economics and are doing 
some hard thinking about the place of in- 
dependent business in this economy. We 
have watched the growth of monopoly power 
on the economic front and on the political 
front. Just this week the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee issued a report which has 
been long in the making, and that report 
cites developments which indicate that big 
business will emerge from the reconversion 
period stronger than ever. 

Some facts: 

1. Sixty-three of the largest manufactur- 
ing corporations now have more working 
capital than all listed manufacturers had 
in 1939. With these huge reserves, these cor- 
porations “could purchase approximately 71,- 
700 smaller manufacturing corporations 
* * * which represent 94 percent of the 
total number * * * in the United States.” 

2. Big business will receive a greater share 
of war-built factories than will small busi- 
ness, “regardless of whether economic condi- 
tions are prosperous or depressed.” It thus 
will be able to dominate “the manufacturing 
economy through the sheer weight of its 
productive capacity.” 

If options held by big corporations on 
Government-owned war plans are exercised, 
the facilities of corporations controlled by 
five great banking groups—Morgan, Rocke- 
feller, Mellon, Du Pont, and the Cleveland 





group—“would be equal to nearly half of a} 
manufacturing corporations in 1939.” 

3. Big business will get “first crack” at 
wartime technological improvements because 
the bulk of scientific research and develop. 
ment was conducted in big industrial labora- 
tories. Furthermore, these industries were 
given ownership of most new patents. 

A “sharp rise” in mergers and acquisitions 
by big corporations is cited as proof “that 
big business actually will use its war-in- 
creased strength * * * to improve its 
position and power.” Mergers, which touch 
all phases of the economy—including food, 
drugs, and clothing—were at the highest rate 
in the last quarter of 1945 of any period in 
15 years. 

The concentration of such power on the 
economic front is a threat to all independent 
business and if this private enterprise sys- 
tem is to survive we must find some way of 
combating this concentration of power be- 
cause we must maintain the opportunity 
for any individual to go into any business 
he wants to. The chance to go into business 
for oneself is a fundamental part of the 
American process of free enterprise. But 
what chance has the small man with meager 
resources to compete if every area of busi- 
ness enterprise is occupied by the giant 
octopuses of monopoly? 

The rise in concentration of monopoly 
power is the greatest threat which independ- 
ent business faces. It has been accompanied 

by a rise in the political power of the monop- 
olies. We have just seen a great demonstra- 
tion of their political power. There is great 
glee in the camps of the monopolists tu- 
night, because they have seen their wishes 
carried out by the Senate as well as by the 
United States House of Representatives, in 
wrecking the OPA. 

In the fact of a storm of protest from the 
great bulk of the American people, in the 
face of a mounting wave of protest from 
small and independent business all over the 
country, in the face of demonstrations by 
every organized group which represents the 
people, all of this was of no avail and the 
Senate and House bowed to the demands 
of the organized big-business lobbies who 
represent not only a minor fraction of the 
people of the country but a minor fraction 
of business itself. The methods and tactics 
through which they have achieved their goal 
are familiar to all of you. 

They have not hesitated to use the full 
weight of their tremendous economic Ie- 
sources, their lush treasuries, to influence 
political decisions. For years they have been 
on the march in opposition to every piece of 
progressive legislation which the people buve 
wanted and they have progressively in- 
creased the number and extent of their vic- 
tories. They have been opposed to the child- 
labor amendment, increase in the minimum 
wage; they have opposed free collective bar- 
gaining processes. They have been for tax 
exemptions which will swell their profits. 
They have been against the expansion of the 
social services and social insurances—-and 
they have succeeded in greater or lesser ce- 
gree in all these issues. They are now yird- 
ing themselves for further attacks upon the 
interests of independent business and the 
interests of the veteran, and the interests of 
the whole people. 

Make no mistake about it, the future of the 
veteran in the American economy will depend 
upon what we do from now on about the 
growth of monopoly power in this country. 
Let us take a single instance. The big busi- 
ness lobbyists have already affected the 
future of the veteran by their success in 
scuttling OPA. The average veteran who 
wants to go into business for himself typi- 
cally has small capital. He must acquire 
commercial space in which to operate, he 
must acquire equipment, and he must ac- 
quire stocks of raw or finished materials. 
The veteran’s task was hard enough when he 
found himself faced with the necessity of 








paying greatly increased prices for com- 
mercial rents because commercial rents 
never were under OPA control. But as of 
July 1 and thereafter he will find himself 
having to pay skyrocketed prices for all of 
these business costs. The mortality rate 
among new businesses will skyrocket along 
with the increase in prices and the chance 
for the veteran to go into business for him- 
self will progressively diminish as the 
months go by. 

The only hope the American people have 
now is that there will arise new forms of 
fighting organizations to throw themselves 
into this battle. It is a battle between two 
systems—one, a system of monopoly which 
drives straight toward fascism, and the 
other a system which will preserve independ- 
ent competitive enterprise as an essential 
part of the democratic process. These new 
forms of organization are already appearing 
on the scene. The New Council of American 
Business and the American Veterans Com- 
mittee represent the rise of groups which will 
pit action against reaction. We have much 
in common. The spectacular growth of your 
organization is evidence of a great vitality 
among the great mass of veterans which can 
be used for the common good of all of us. 

We are encouraged, too, at the discovery 
that there are many thousands of business- 
men in this country who are willing to join 
in the New Council’s fight against monopoly. 
We have set ourselves some specific objec- 
tives and we intend to back legislation to 
achieve these objectives, with all our 
strength. We will support— 

Effective control of monopoly, to avoid 
stifling business initiative. 

Full employment measures, to expand buy- 
ing power. 

Equitable tax programs, to stimulate inde- 
pendent business. 

Technological aid to independent business, 
to strengthen its competitive position. 

Higher statutory minimum wages, to help 
stabilize buying power and avoid unfair com- 
petitive chiseling. 

Maintenance of orderly collective bargain- 
ing, to improve management-labor relations. 

No discrimination in employment, to help 
promote industrial peace. 

Cooperative world trade, to help keep 
United States production at a continuously 
high level. 

But let us not forget that this is a two- 
front war. We must fight with every resource 
the growth of the economic power of great 
concentrations of capital and we must fight 
together on the political front. We must 
learn how to use all of our resources and all 
of our skills in such a way as to strip the big 
business lobbies of the power they have so 
long enjoyed. That is the No. 1 problem of 
businessmen and veterans alike. It may well 
be that we will never have at our command 
the financial and technical resources avail- 
able to our enemies. But if we can coordi- 
nate our actions so that each segment offers 
strength and timely support to every other 
segment as we start our attack, we can 
achieve an economy in which the common 
man, the businessman, and the veteran can 
live in peace and security. 





Civilian Versus Military Control of 
Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to revise and 
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extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include a series of eight articles by Mr. 
Alfred Friendly on Civilian versus Mil- 
itary Control of Atomic Energy, which 
appeared in the Washington Post. 

The Washington Post had this study 
made by Mr. Friendly. 

Included in these articles are irrefu- 
table facts as to why atomic energy 
should be under civilian control. 

Member after Member on this floor 
today complained they were confused 
about the subject of atomic energy. The 
only way to clear up that confusion is to 
become acquainted with some of the 
facts. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Post of March 20, 1946] 


New AcE WITHIN GrASP—ATOMIC ENERGY 
“STANDSTILL” DEPLORED BY ITs DEVELOPERS 


(The proper control of atomic energy is a 
question of paramount importance and in- 
terest to the Nation. The Post is therefore 
presenting a series of articles by Reporter 
Alfred Friendly, analyzing the controversy 
that now rages on this issue and the solutions 
to it which have been suggested. The first 
article in this series appears below.—Editor's 
note.) 

(By Alfred Friendly) 


“Since the surrender of Japan the scientific 
and technical development of atomic energy 
has practically come to a standstill.” 

This statement is from the congressional 
testimony of Prof. Edward Teller. He is one 
of the most gifted and prominent of those 
laboratory wizards who brought the atomic 
age into being. 

His declaration has not been denied. It 
has been confirmed repeatedly in testimony 
before Congress, in public and private state- 
ments of the top scientists who developed the 
atom bomb, Its proof is only too evident. 

The fact is that those scientists and the 
hundreds of younger men who labored with 
them are no longer working in the huge Army 
atomic project, the Manhattan engineer dis- 
trict. Neither are these men continuing their 
studies in nonmilitary laboratories, because 
present military secrecy regulations do not 
make such work feasible. 

Of the leading scientists whose names are 
found in the Smyth report (the official Gov- 
ernment document on the tomb’s creation) — 
names such as Fermi, Szilard, Oppenheimer, 
Urey, Bethe, Wigner, Langmuir, Teller, Smyth, 
Pegram—only a corporal’s guard has re- 
mained with the project. 


USUALLY FOLLOW THE MASTERS 


Many of the younger research men are still 
employed, but their future course appears to 
be clear unless the leading figures in their 
field return. For under a system which op- 
erates in most learned professions, the gifted 
and ambitious young men follow the mas- 
ters, not so much for prestige as for the op- 
portunity to study and develop under the 
leaders. 

Just as there is no controversy over the 
fact that there is practical paralysis in the 
most important field of science, so is there 
no argument over what this standstill por- 
tends. Whether you think in terms of war 
or peace for the United States, the danger of 
stopping the “chain reaction” in atomic re- 
search is as great as the danger of starting 
the chain reaction in the bomb itself. 

Nuclear scientists who have looked in the 
direction of peacetime uses of the tremen- 
dous new discoveries believe that we stand on 
the doorstep of what can be made into the 
greatest age of man. 

They refuse to say that a cure for cancer is 
around the corner or that the mystery of 
plant growth will be solved next year or that 
atomic power plants are at the blueprint 
stage. But they have said that they have be- 
gun the unfolding of what they know will be 
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as fruitful as the discovery of electricity, the 
invention of the steam engine, and the con- 
struction of the microscope, all rolled into 
one. 

ACHIEVEMENTS STILL POTENTIAL 


But the achievements they look for are still 
potential. They can be realized, the sci- 
entists remind us, only as all great scientific 
achievements have been realized—through 
unrestricted, painstaking, passionate re- 
search. 

Except that the picture of hope is changed 
to a picture of terror, the nuclear scientists 
who have looked at the wartime applications 
of atomic energy paint a similar landscape. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, Nobel prize winner, 
reflected the views of his fellow scientists 
when he testified: 

“In any unlimited arms race, we may confi- 
dently assume that there are going to be dis- 
coveries made in this (atomic) field. They 
may be made 4 or 5 years hence. They may 
be made 10 or 15 years hence.” 

But, he added, it is “almost certain” that 
there will be atomic bombs “a thousand times 
as powerful as those that now exist by means 
that are now undiscovered.” 

Implicit in his statement, of course, is the 
assumption that there will be research to 
reveal the “means that are now undis- 
covered.” 

At the moment we are able to make bombs 
of a.certain type and at a certain rate. To 
increase the efficiency of the bombs, or to 
make them at a higher rate, requires research, 
with the full cooperation of the best scien- 
tists. 

At the moment, it is generally agreed, no 
potential enemy of this country has the atom 
bomb or the means to make it. Major Gen- 
eral Groves, head of the Manhattan dis- 
trict, has stated that it will take Russia 20 
years to reach the position we hold today. 
But the scientists on the bomb project have 
estimated from 3 years to a maximum of 10. 

The most carefully reasoned analysis of 
this question appears to be that of Drs. Fred- 
erick Seitz and Hans A. Bethe, both stellar 
figures in the production of the bomb. In 
the anthology on the bomb and its problems, 
One World or None, published last week, 
Seitz and Bethe estimate 6 years elapsed 
time for bombs to become available to other 
nations. 

And they add, “It is entirely possible that 
a foreign nation will be ahead of us in 5 
years.” Their estimates assume no further 
disclosures by the United States on our ac- 
complishments. 

There is an overwhelming body of scien- 
tific opinion, in books, public statements, 
and congressional testimony, that what we 
have done in the way of the bomb can be 
done by any sizable civilized country in a 
few years, without the further disclosure 
by us of a single additional bomb “secret.” 

And if their scientists work on atomic 
energy for war and ours do not, they cannot 
only reach us, but will certainly surpass us. 

Whichever the view, hopeful or desperate, 
looking toward peace or to an atomic arms 
race, the present situation is intolerable. 
The scientists, it is agreed, must continue to 
explore the most tremendous force now avail- 
able, whether for building the country or for 
protecting it. 

The immediate question, then, is, Why 
have the scientists left their research work 
under the Army? 

General Groves testified that the project 
was daily losing key people because of he 
“current uncertainty,” meaning the absence 
of a national policy for the control of atomic 
energy. Being the most vocal proponent of 
military control of atomic development, it 
can be assumed that he expects that a deci- 
sion for military control will reverse the trend 
and keep the scientists on their jobs. 

But the scientists themselves may be ac- 
cepted as more accurate witnesses than Gen- 
eral Groves on what their own motives are. 
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One of them, himself a key man in the de- 
velopment of the bomb, and one of America's 
foremost nuclear physicists, referred to 
Groves’ argument in these words: 

“It would be more nearly the truth to say 
that the only reason any scientists are still 
in the Manhattan district is because of the 
uncertainty. I mean that it is still not defi- 
nite that Army control is to be continued. 
As soon as that is definite, the rest of the 
boys will leave.” 

Almost to a man, the top scientists state 
that they have left because of military con- 
trol as it operated during the war and as 
it continues to operate. The Federation of 
Atomic Scientists, which claims to represent 
90 percent of the research scientists who 
worked in the Manhattan district gives the 
identical explanation. (The scientists’ spe- 
cific objections to military control will be dis- 
cussed in later articles of this series.) 

War Department officials and others prop- 
erly concerned with maintaining ‘our mili- 
tary effectiveness answer the scientists’ ex- 
planation by raising another question, some- 
what as follows: 

“Atomic energy has been made into the 
most powerful weapon of all time. The 
armed forces use and need weapons. Do the 
scientists, or anyone else, propose that the 
Army and Navy shall have no participation, 
no voice, no decisions on this, the most po- 
tent and decisive military force in the world?” 

So far, there has been no answer. Or at 
least no answer has been converted into a 
decision which will induce the scientists to 
resume their atomic research and which at 
the same time satisfies our armed services 
that their legitimate interests and require- 
ments will be met. 


[From the Washington Post of March 21, 1946] 


EVERYONE WANTS IT—DEBATE OveR ATOM 
CONFUSED BY CLAMOR FOR CIviIL CONTROL 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


The most confusing aspect of the contro- 
versy now raging over civilian versus military 
control of atomic energy is the fact that all of 
the disputants say they favor civilian control. 

For example, there is the case of Senator 
VANDENBERG (Republican, Michigan) . 

The most important bill now pending in 
the Senate is that proposed by Senator Mc- 
MaHon (Democrat, Connecticut). It would 
establish an exclusively civilian commission 
to direct atomic research, development, and 
applications. Senator VANDENBERG proposed 
an amendment, which was adopted 10 to 1 
(Senator McManon dissenting), in the Sen- 
ate special committee considering the legis- 
lation. The amendment provides for a mili- 
tary liaison board to work with the civilian 
commission. 

Me vocal opponents of the Vandenberg 
amendment do not take the position that 
the armed services should be frozen out of 
the atomic picture. Regretful as the fact 
may be, they admit that the reality of the 
situation shows that at present the dominant 
aspec’ of atomic energy is its use as a 
weapon. Therefore the Army and Navy 
should be guaranteed direct participation 
and full flow of information on all military 
phases of the problem. 


VANDENEERG METHOD THOUGHT WRONG 


But they insist the Vandenberg amend- 
ment is wrong in method. They contend 
that its broad wording gives the armed Servy- 
ices domination over every aspect of atomic 
energy. More important, they claim that 
the proposed military board would have what 
amounts to veto powers over the civilian 
commission. This would put the commis- 
sion in the spot of being accountable and 
responsible for everything that happens but 
having no real authority. The result, they 
say, is an administrative monstrosity. 

But Senator VANDENBERG does not see it 
this way. He says his amendment is strictly 
in line with President Truman's policy of 


civilian control—that, in fact, it merely 
translates that pclicy into legislation. 

Another example: The Army has generally 
been credited with leading a fight for mili- 
tary command over atomic matters. But 
Secretary of War Patterson, citing a long and 
imposing record of statements and rer ‘rts, 
asserts that the Army took the lead in urging 
civilian direction. 


ARMY AGREES WITH TRUMAN 


Even before the atomic bomb was tested, 
he reports, the Army advocated divesting it- 
self of control. That was its policy, still is 
its policy, always will be its policy, he says. 
He, too, insists that the War Department 
stands foursquare with Mr. Truman’s ideas 
on the subject. 

And even Major General Groves, head of 
the Army’s atom bomb project, and the man 
generally considered to be the No. 1 advocate 
of military domination, declares he favors 
civilian control. Even in urging that military 
officers be appointed to the Control Commis- 
sion, he has plumped for having civilian 
members in the majority. 

But despite the statements of Patterson, 
Groves, Vandenberg, and the 10 members of 
the Senate Special Atomic Energy Committee 
who supported his amendment, an Opposi- 
tion group contends that there is a concerted 
and determined drive to vest control in the 
military. 

Despite the Army and congressional de- 
nials, the controversy still flourishes. Parti- 
sans of civilian control allege the denials are 
lip service only. They say this is not a mere 
case of splitting hairs over words, but that 
the Army actually is seeking complete 
control while pretending to ask only for par- 
ticipation in matters relating to the bomb. 

This is the record they cite: 

After VJ-day the first legislation on the 
subject of atomic energy control was drafted 
in the War Department. It was introduced 
in the House by Representative May, Demo- 
crat, Kentucky, chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee. In the Senate it was of- 
fered by Senator JoHNSON, Democrat, of 
Colorado. 

It provided, among other things, for a part- 
time commission of nine men and a full- 
time administrator and deputy administra- 
tor. The bill contained explicit exemptions 
from the laws passed since 1870 barring mili- 
tary officers from civilian jobs. Thus, in 
appointing the commissioners and adminis- 
trators under the proposed act, the President 
would be permitted, though not compelled, 
to name Army and Navy officers. 

There is a unique provision in the bill. 
It declares in effect that the administrator is 
obliged to keep the deputy administrator in- 
formed at all times of what he is doing. 

One explanation given for this apparently 
superfluous provision is that there was a 
deal between the Army and Navy to ob- 
tain the latter’s support to the Army bill. An 
Army officer, presumably Groves, would be 
urged on the President as administrator, 
and a Navy officer would be recommended as 
his deputy. But the Navy, frozen out more 
often than not in cooperation with the 
Army, apparently was writing its insurance 
in the bill itself. 


FOUR OR FIVE DAYS OF HEARINGS 


In the House Military Affairs Committee, 
Representative May attempted to close hear- 
ings on this bill after only 5 hours. He actu- 
ally succeeded in closing them after 4 or 5 
days, only one of which was given to opposi- 
tion ‘vitnesses. 

Dr. Leo Szilard, the father of the discov- 
eries in this country which made the bomb 
possible, attempted to prevail upon May to 
reopen the hearings. 

May told him, “Judge Patterson won't 
stand for any delay—I phoned him.” 

The man who stopped the May-Johnson 
bill, it is known, is one Harry S. Truman. 
Taking cognizance of the national storm 
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of protest and the vigorous work in opposi- 
tion to the bill by the young Federation of 
Atomic Scientists, the President convened q 
series of White House conferences on the 
subject. 

He made his decision in flat opposition to 
the bill and to the principle of military con- 
trol. It seems clear that he made his point 
of view known to congressional leaders, in- 
cluding Representative May. There are in- 
dications that he told the Army, in sharp 
words, to cease support of the bill and con- 
form to his decision. He made his opinion 
public on February 1 in a letter to Senatcr 
McMaAnon. 

In his letter the President endorsed the 
policy that control of atomic energy should 
be vested in an exclusively civilian com- 
mission. 

Despite the public and private statements 
of the Commander in Chief to this effect, 
there has been the unprecedented circum- 
stance of a high Army officer, General Groves, 
publicly speechifying for military participa- 
tion on the Commission. He also testified to 
this effect as a private citizen before the Sen- 
ate special committee. How a Regular Army 
officer can become a private citizen for 2 
hours, on demand, has not been explained. 

With the May-Johnson bill temporarily 
stifled, and full hearings being held in th> 
Senate committee, public support of the 
civilian control McMahon bill began to grow. 

But about a month go, coincident with 
the resurrection of Army complaints against 
civilian control, there began a series of events 
the result of which was to stir up sentiment 
for military regulation of atomic energy. 
The sequence of these events and their tim- 
ing appear to be more than mere coincidence. 
_1. A Russian spy scare in Canada was 
broadly publicized. This was unusual in 
itself, since detections of this sort are made 
fairly often by all governments and are rarely 
released publicly. Besides there is some indi- 
cation that the situation, whatever it is, 
had been in the same status for some weeks 
or months before it was made public. 


GROVES CHARGED LEAKS 


2. General Groves stated that there had 
been more leaks on secret atomic informa- 
tion in the past month than in the whole 
history of the bomb project. The implica- 
tion was that either the McMahon committee 
or the scientists on the project were respon- 
sible for the leaks. They were presumably 
the only ones who had the information to 
leak. 

Groves and Patterson both denied to Mc- 
Manon that they had the Senate committee 
in mind. But, in newspaper parlance, the 
reports from high Army officers persisted that 
the committee was the culprit. 

Mr. Truman, incidentally, is known to 
have taken sharp exception to the reflection 
on the integrity of the scientists who made 
the bomb. 

3. The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee revealed it had traced a Russian spy 
link to the great Oak Ridge establishment 
in the Manhattan project. So far nothing 
has been made public on the nature of the 
evidence. 

LIE DETECTOR USED 


4. It was disclosed that the Army is giving 
lie-detector tests to Oak Ridge personnel. 
In an Official statement, the Army declared 
that the tests were merely experiments to 
find out more about the le detector. But 
again, reports persisted that the object was 
to uncover possible subversion among the 
employees. 

5. About this time the Vandenberg amend- 
ment was offered and promptly adopted by 
the Senate special committee. It provides 
that the liaison board of Army and Navy 
officers may appeal directly to the President 
any action, or lack of action, which in its 
judgment concerns the Nation’s common 
security and defense, 












[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
March 22, 1946] 


Atomic ENERGY PRoBERS Fears ITS 
POSSIBILITIES 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


It is hard to find anyone who has looked 
into the problem of atomic energy who is not 
frightened. And the more he has investi- 
gated the situation the more frightened he 
becomes. 

The fear stems from two apparently con- 
tradictory reasons. The first is that there 
will be an atomic bomb war and that the 
war will therefore be more horrible than can 
be imagined. 

The second fear is that if an atomic war 
comes America will lose it for lack of su- 
periority, either in numbers or quality of 
atomic bombs. 

The basis for this conclusion is the fact, 
as pointed cut in the first article in this se- 
ries, that scientists competent to develop 
more and better bombs (if the word “better” 
can be used in this connection) are not 
working on atomic weapons. They are not 
even working to any extent on any phase 
of atomic research. 

The biggest names in this scientific field, 
as well as the hundreds of younger men, ex- 
plain thet they are not working on this sub- 
ject because they cannot work on it under 
the military control which now operates in 
the Army’s Manhattan district project. 


WISH TO INCLUDE MILITARY 


They add that the same situation will be 
true under any arrangement where the mili- 
tary makes the basic decisions on the course 
of atomic research and development. They 
do not assert that the armed services should 
be deprived of voice and participation in the 
military applications of atomic energy, 1. e., 
bombs. They ask, indeed, that the fullest 
military participation be assured. 

But they say that work even on atomic 
bombs—leaving aside work on all other 
phases of nuclear power—is impossible if the 
ultimate domination is by name or by fact 
military. 

One of America’s foremost scientists, who 
came into the bomb project early and stayed 
late, makes this summary: 

“It all boils down to the impossibility of 
working under dogmatic dictatorial regi- 
mentation under bosses who do not know 
what the subject is about.” 

Or, as it is put by Edward U. Condon, 
Director of the Bureau of Standards, scien- 
tific adviser to the Senate Special Atomic 
Energy Committee and himself a leading 
figure in the bomb project: 

“The atom bomb has brought United States 
scientific men under strict military domina- 
tion * * * (This is) a severe detriment 
to our scientific development. * * * Sci- 


ence simply will not go forward under 
domination.” 


EXPLANATIONS BY SCIENTISTS 


The scientists’ own explanations of why 
this is so are presented below. The argu- 
ments relate exclusively to the problem of 
producing bombs at a faster rate and of a 
more devastating nature. They are made on 
the fearful assumption that the United States 
will become involved in an atomic armament 
race, 

1. The scientists will do research toward 
the making of more deadly bombs if their 
country’s safety depends on it. But they will 
not work on this problem on the basis of a 
decision made by the military services alone. 
They want a decision first from what they 
feel are the proper agencies entrusted with 
the Nation’s security—the Congress, the 
President, the State Department, the people, 
as Well as the Army and Navy. 

2. Even working on atomic bombs, under 
the Army, the scientists believe they will not 
be allowed to do the research necessary to 
accomplish the greatest results. 
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The Army has promised opportunities for 
full and free research. But from their ex- 
perience with the Manhattan district the 
scientists don't believe it. 

Prof. R. R. Critchfield, mathematical physi- 
cist at George Washington University, who 
worked at Los Alamos, commented on the 
offer by saying: 

“I didn’t take it up. You notice I’m here 
(at the university) .” 

3. The scientists interviewed by this re- 
porter, including many of the top figures in 
the atomic field, say that the Army is openly 
contemptuous of them and does not under- 
stand what makes them tick, or how they 
must work. It is therefore impossible, they 
add, for the Army to give them direction. 


FEELING AGAINST GROVES 


With » few exceptions, they say, Maj. Gen. 
Leslie R. Groves and his staff, the operators 
of the Manhattan district project, were not 
only contemptuous but ignorant of what the 
work was about. The bad feeling between 
Groves and the scientists is scarcely dis- 
guised. 

The collection of Groves stories is reaching 
large proportions. The one that scientists re- 
late with particular bitterness has to do with 
a conference at the University of Chicago 
section of the project during the war. 

While waiting for the conference to start, 
Groves made what the scientists present con- 
sidered patronizing statements approving the 
mathematical formulas on the blackboard. 
But the formulas had nothing to do with the 
bomb project. They were problems in fresh- 
man physics used by the class which had just 
vacated the room. 

The scientists hold the Army in general, 
and Groves in particular, responsible for the 
destruction of the cyclotrons in Japan. It is 
beyond possibility, they feel, to work under 
persons who would commit this outrage 
against the principles of science. 


ARMY SECURITY REGULATIONS 


4. Army security regulations simply make 
it “too d—— risky” for anyone to work. An 
unauthorized disclosure by a scientist to a 
fellow worker, in the process of trying to get 
some information, is subject to prison sen- 
tences and fines which would bankrupt the 
notoriously poorly paid researchers, and mere 
dismissals would ruin a scientist’s future 
career. 

One of them told this reporter: 

“We simply can’t take the chance of work- 
ing on atomic energy under these rules. 
We'll study the pigmentation of butterfly 
wings instead.” 

5. One of the luminaries in the bomb proj- 
ect expressed his opinion of a major deterrent 
to working under the Army in two words, 
“the terror.” 

Scientists believe that their phones were 
tapped, their letters opened, and that they 
were shadowed. They add that these meas- 
ures, possibly justifiable in war, have con- 
tinued in peace. The evidence they give off 
the record—because they admit they are too 
frightened to state it publicly—appears con- 
vincing to this reporter. 


HOW MAN WAS DISCHARGED 


One distinguished physicist tells of a young 
man who was discharged from one phase of 
the Manhattan district without being told 
the cause. The researcher asked the scientist 
for a job and was about to be employed on a 
project having no relation to atomic work. 

But before 2 days had elapsed Army secu- 
rity men pressured the scientist in a vigorous 
fashion not to hire the man. That they knew 
he had applied for a job can be explained 
only through opening letters, since the mat- 
ter was conducted entirely by mail. 

Dr. Enrique Fermi, discoverer of some of 
the basic facts about uranium which led to 
the bomb, once discovered in his own mail 
boxes an Army instruction sheet about the 
opening and inspection of his letters. A 
clumsy Army security officer had put it there 
by mistake. 
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[From the Washington Post of March 23, 
1946] 
ScIENTIsts RESENT ARMyY’s IDEA THEY ARE 
Nor Pari To THINK 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


The compelling reason why atomic scien- 
tists believe they cannot work under over- 
all military control, even in the research 
necessary to develop newer and more devas- 
tating atom bombs, is that the “Army way” 
does not permit effective accomplishment in 
the field of science. 

This is the reason, they say, that almost 
every one of the major scientists who created 
the bomb have left the Army project, the 
Manhattan engineering district, and why 
they are being followed by the hundreds of 
younger researchers. 

Yesterday’s article in this series mentioned 
a few of the specific complaints against the 
Army way—the risk involved in unwittingly 
violating regulations, the Gestapo methods, 
the lack of a national decision that more 
and bigger bombs should be made, the mu- 
tual distrust and contempt between the Army 
officers and the scientists. 


SECRECY STIFLES PRODUCTION 


But the bigger, all-embracing factor, they 
say, is the way that their production is 
stifled through unworkable secrecy regula- 
tions and through the traditional Army 
method of compartmentalization—dividing 
the work into small cells. Each cell is given 
only a part of the job, and most important, 
only a part of the information it really needs, 

This system, which may or may not be the 
best way to run a division in battle, simply 
won't work in the field of science, it is argued. 

Here are some of the remarks on the sub- 
ject: 

Charles F. Kettering, director of General 
Motors research laboratories: “If you lock 
the doors of a laboratory you lock out more 
than you lock in.” 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, Nobel prize-winning 
associate director of General Electric Co. re- 
Search: “Any such secrecy as we had dur- 
ing the war under military control would 
Stop nearly all progress in those (atomic) 
sciences.” ; 








REGULATIONS VIOLATED 


“Even during wartime the secrecy regula- 
tions in matters of fundaniental#science were 
not lived up to. Most of the scientists work- 
ing on the atomic-bomb project frequently 
had to violate the regulations to exchange in- 
formation with one another in order that the 
work could get ahead effectively. 

“In peacetime such regulations would be 
completely unworkable, for any attempts to 
enforce them rigorously would drive all able 
scientists out of the field.” 

Dr. Hans A. Bethe, director of theoetrical 
physical research during the war at the Los 
Alamos laboratories of the bomb project: 
“Like any kind of pure research, research 
in this (atomic) field can only be done suc- 
cessfully if it is free from restrictions on sub- 
jects to be investigated and on publication of 
the results.” 

Dr. Harold C. Urey, Nobel prize winner, one 
of the earliest discoverers of the possibility 
of atomic bombs and the director of a large 
phase in the bomb project: “There has exist 
ed and there now exists almost a mania f: 
secrecy * * *. My own belief is that i 
was, and is, largely unnecessary and that it 
did, and will, impede the progress of the work 
on atomic energy. 

“This subject is one which may frighten us 
but it should not lead us to apply methods 
which all experience shows will stifle develop- 
ment, drive the best men from the field and 
shift all rights to knowledge to those with the 
least experience in the application of that 
knowledge.” 

The scientists do not deny the need for 
secrecy concerning atomic weapons. In fact, 
as will be discussed in a later article, they 
claim to be the “inventors” of secrecy on the 
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whole bomb project. They voluntarily de- 
cided to set up a secrecy system of their own, 
which operated without a leak from the be- 
ginning of the discoveries in 1939 until the 
Army took over in mid-1942. 

Their complaint is simply that by the na- 
ture of things only a physical scientist can 
tell what is a “secret” in the atomic field, 
even from a weapons or bomb standpoint, 
and what is not. 

The personal opinion of Dr. Ross Gunn, 
director of a division of the Naval Research 
Laboratory which pioneered in the whole field 
of nuclear physics, is expressed this way: 


“SECURITY ASPECT MISMANAGED 


“The security aspect of the Manhattan 
project was handled by amateurs, and there- 
fore it was mismanaged. Everyone who had 
anything to do with it knows it was mis- 
handled and needlessly so. The mistakes 
came from ignorance of technical matters.” 

Gunn testified before the Senate Special 
Committee on Atomic Energy how compart- 
mentalization delayed the adoption of a most 
important process in the bomb project by 
some 18 months. 

By December 1942 Gunn and Dr. Phillip 
H. Abelson of the Carnegie Institution had 
perfected, in a pilot plant, a method of sepa- 
rating “light” uranium, U-235, one of the two 
known atomic explosives, from the “heavy” 
nonexplosives, U-238. Since U-235 is found 
in nature only in combination with U-238, 
and only in the ratio of 1 part in 140, this 
Separation was one of the most essential proc- 
esses in the whole project. It was extremely 
difficult. 

GROVES VISITED PLANT 


Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, chief of the 
Manhattan project, but not himself a scien- 
tist, visited Gunn’s pilot plant in December 
1942. Gunn also wrote full reports of what 
had been discovered and sent them to the 
Manhattan project. 

Nothing happened. Gunn was later told 
that scientists in the project had heard aoth- 
ing of what the Naval Research Laboratory 
had accomplished. 

After a long passage of time, word of the 
process was brought by the Navy directly 
to Dr. R. J. Oppenheimer, one of the king- 
pins in the project. Then, knowing already 
what was in the reports, he formally re- 


quested General*Groves to be supplied with- 


them. 

The final result was the construction by 
the Manhattan district of one of the major 
plants at Oak Ridge, the S-50 plant which 
produced U-235 by the Gunn-Abelson 
methcd. 

EIGHTEEN MONTHS ELAPSED 


But, as Gunn pointed out, 18 months 
€lapsed between his reports and Groves’ in- 
spection of the pilot plant, and the taking of 
official action on the matter by the Army 
in June 1944. 

One side-issue was the fact that about 100 
physicists wasted more than 2 months at 
the University of California on research which 
was rendered needless by the Gunn-Abelson 
work. The waste would not have taken 
place had the security regulations been in 
the hands of scientists who knew the im- 
plications of the material that passed before 
them. 

Rear Adm. William R. Purnell, the Navy’s 
principal officer in the atomic project, 
testified that the flow of information from 
the Naval Research Laboratory to the Man- 
hattan district as a one-way street. 

He said he was led to understand that 
any information which the Manhattan dis- 
trict had which would be of value to the 
laboratory would be passed down to it. But 
he told a Senate committee, “I never got 
any.” 

WE WERE EXCOMMUNICATED 


Gunn's own description of what happened 
to his laboratory, a pioneer agency in study- 
ing atomic power since early 1939, is that 


when the Army took over, “We were ex- 
communicated.” 

Dr. Langmuir has testified to one of the 
ridiculous aspects of “over-control” of se- 
crecy by the Army. In May 1945 he accepted 
an invitation to a scientific conference in 
Russia. He had had only a small connec- 
tion with the bomb project, but the day 
before he was to leave America, two Army 
Officers asked him to decline to go. 

He refused and demanded that the matter 
be taken up with the State Department. 
When the War Department “was made to 
realize how little I knew of the atomic 
energy project, I was finally allowed to go,” 
Langmuir said. 

Once in Russia, he heard that eight British 
scientists who had accepted the Russian 
invitation had had their passports canceled 
after they reached the airport to fly to 
Moscow. 

BRITISH WERE INCENSED 


“All the scientists and the whole of the 
British delegation were much incensed at 
these tactics.” Langmuir continued. “They 
believed that the passports were canceled 
because these men had worked on the 
Tuballoy project, which is the equivalent 
of our Manhattan project.” 

“I also heard the opinion expressed that 
this action must have been taken at the re- 
quest of the American Government, because 
no one outside of the American Army could 
be so stupid.” 

The man whose experiments led to the 
whole atom bomb question being taken up 
with President Roosevelt in 1939 is Dr. Leo 
Szilard. He has summed up the problem of 
secrecy and compartmentalization in this 
sentence: 

“The most important answers are answers 
to unrecognized questions.” 


FREE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS 


The fruitful questions, he has explained, 
are those which can be discovered only in 
the free interchange of ideas among all 
scientists. One scientist, not knowing even 
of the existence of information that another 
may have, cannot see how it may or may not 
fit the work he is doing. He does not think 
to ask for the information for he has no 
way of knowin; that it exists. 

Some scientists have gone so far as to say 
that the bomb would never have been made 
had the Army, with the secrecy regulations it 
later imposed, entered the project in 1939, 
rather than in 1942. 

They point out that every important and 
basic discovery had been made by the time 
the Manhattan district was created. At that 
time the chain reaction—the essence of an 
atomic explosion—explosion—was a theoreti- 
cal certainty. 

The first chain reaction took place on De- 
cember 2, 1942. General Groves had been 
appointed to the job some 244 months be- 
fore. Scientists working on the problem do 
not believe that he was the catalytic agent 
which made the chain reaction possible. 

Many declare, instead, that the result of 
Army regulations was a great delay in the 
production of the bomb. 

[From the Washington Post of March 24, 
1946] 


Army “CreLLS” STIFLE WorkK, ScIENCE Says— 
Securiry System Cut RESEARCHERS OFF 
From Facts THEY NEEDED For ATomM Boms 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


“The cellular system of security—where 
one cell doesn’t know what another is doing 
and therefore can’t build its work in relation 
to that of others—is the most damned ineffi- 
cient way I know of for getting things done.” 

The remark is that of Dr. Ross Gunn, of 
the Naval Research Laboratory, one of the 
first men in America to make important dis- 
coveries in the field of atomic power. 

He was referring te the Army system of 
compartmentalization—a roundabout device 
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to achieve secrecy by telling each unit only 
a part of the whole picture. 

This cellular or compartment system was 
used by the Army in the Manhattan district 
engineering project, the outfit which pro- 
duced the atomic bomb. It provoked one of 
the biggest and most bitter complaints among 
the scientists who did the job. 


IT STIFLES RESEARCH 


If the Army retains control of future 
atomic work, many scicntists expect that the 
system will be continued, since it is a tradi- 
tional Army practice. If it does, they de- 
clare, research will be stified, whether it is 
for a cure of cancer or the making of the 
much more dreadful atomic bomb we will 
need if we get into an atomic arms race. 

The system is not only crippling to re- 
search, the scientists claim. In a field as 
perilous as that of the atom’s insides, it 
constitutes a mortal danger. 

There is the case of a plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., which was separating “light uranium,” 
U-235, the explosive variant of uranium, from 
U-238, the common or garden variety which 
does not explode and therefore is not used 
directly in the bomb. U-235 is found in 
natural uranium in the ratio of 1 part to 
140 parts of U-238. 

Now it is the curious property of U-235 
that it explodes, of and by itself, if it is in 
sufficiently large chunks. The volume at 
which an explosion takes place is called the 
“critical size.” The atomic bomb could be 
detonated by bringing together swiftly two 
or more blocks each below the critical size 
but which joined together are above the 
critical size. 


A MILITARY SECRET 


The critical size, which is a military secret, 
had been computed by the physicists in the 
Manhattan district who worked in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago .nd the Los Alamos, N. 
Mex., laboratories. They knew what it was in 
various mixtures, compounds, and solutions. 

But it was decided—by a nonscientist— 
that some or all of this knowledge was “none 
of the business” of certain groups doing some 
of the separation at Oak kidge. 

Blissful in their ignorance, some of the 
Oak Ridgers were proceeding to separate 
U-235 from U-238 through one of the three or 
four enormously difficult and complicated 
processes which are available. 

They were doing very well. The U-235 
which they obtained was being stored by 
them in liquid form in tanks. 

By accident, or possibly by foresight—since 
there were very foresighted men there— 
someone at Los Alamos figured that the Oak 
Ridge people must be producing quite a bit 
of the explosive. They wondered how it was 
being stored. It was strictly none of Los 
Alamos’ business, but nevertheless, one of 
its top men was dispatched to Oak Ridge on 
an inspection trip. 


A CLOSE ESCAPE 


He discovered that they were proceeding 
on a direct route toward making Oak Ridge 
into a premature Hiroshima. 

Compartmentalization might be fatal in 
another way—if it stops the production of 
more bombs or more powerful ones in the 
event we are faced with an atomic war. 

“Just around the corner,” as a leading 
nuclear scientist puts it, are vastly improved 
methods for the production of plutonium, 
the explosive used in the Nagasaki bomb. 
In an atomic arms race, swifter production 
of plutonium may be essential. 

But the improved methods will not fall 
like manna from heaven. Scientists insist 
that they can be echieved only through 
determined research—through the same sort 
of free research that took place from 1919 
to 1940, when the mysteries of the atom were 
explored. 

By no means “just around the corner,” but 
is. the cpinion of scientists entirely possible 
are atomic explosives 1,000 times more power- 











ful than the present bombs. The bombs we 
have derive their force from splitting urani- 
um or plutonium, both very heavy elements. 
But release of huge amounts of energy could 
come—as happens in the sun—by combining 
atoms of some of the lighter elements. 

One eminent physicist used these words to 
describe how research toward a big goal can 
be frustrated. 

“The real damage is done in the early 
stages of the problem through failure to 
follow up promising avenues. A good scien- 
tist is what he is by reason of Lis perspective 
and judgment on which course to follow. He 
needs a bird’s-eye view to give him the op- 
portunity for decision on which are the best 
methods to pursue.” 

If research decisions are imposed on the 
experts by nonscientists, it is argued that 
failure will be assured. 

One of the most fantastic examples of the 
cellular system's blocking one scientist from 
telling another what he knew had to do with 
the production of “heavy water” in the bomb 
project. 

HAS USEFUL PROPERTIES 

“Heavy water” is a variant of the plain 
water we know, just as U-235 is a variant of 
the more common uranium, U-238. I: has, 
however, curiously useful properties in the 
alchemy of creating plutonium. Therefore 
at one stage in the bomb project it was de- 
termined that large amounts of heavy water 
were needed. 

The job of manufacturing it was given to 
the Du Pont Co. early in 1943. Meantime the 
man who had discovered heavy water—and 
got a Nobel prize for the job—was working on 
another phase of the bomb project. He was 
Dr. Harold C. Urey. But, as Urey testified to 
a Senate committee, the Du Pont Co. was not 
allowed to discuss the matter with him. 

Du Pont presumably did the best it could, 
but there are indications that it made heavy 
water by a time-consuming and expensive 
method which Urey had once used and dis- 
carded in favor of a much better one he 
perfected. 


DELAYED BOMB BY 6 MONTHS 


The classic example of the evils of compart- 
mentalization shows that this system delayed 
the critical discovery in the whole subject— 
the fact that creation of an atom bomb was 
possible—by some 6 months. 

The events described below took place, it 
should be noted, before the Army was in the 
project directly. The compartmentalization 
which obtained had been ordered by the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Development. 
Its secrecy regulations, however, were in con- 
formity with Army directions. 

At Columbia University, Drs. Fermi and 
Szilard were conducting experiments to de- 
termine what was the “critical size” of the 
various elements that might be used in a 
bomb. 

Szilard had made some measurements of 
U-235 at the end of 1940, but had never 
bothered to complete his calculations, since 
preliminary indications showed that a con- 
siderable amount would be needed. He as- 
sumed, from what was known at that time 
about the material, that not nearly enough 
of the substance could be isolated, inasmuch 
as the separation was enormously difficult. 

At the same time, however, in Chicago, 
Urey had found a practical way of separat- 
ing U-235 in sizable amounts—in quantities 
enough to make a bomb, had he but known 
what that “enough” was. 


NEITHER COULD TALK 


But Urey could not talk about his work to 
anyone outside his project, and the same held 
true for Szilard. 

In England, however, much the same ex- 
periments had been going on. And in Eng- 
land, there was no cellular system. Instead, 
there was what might be called a “commu- 
nity” secrecy system, Everyone working in 
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the field could get all the information re- 
gardless of which phase of the work he was 
doing. 

But it was :.ot until mid-1941 that Sir 
James Chadwick, a leader of the British work, 
concluded that the bomb was a possibility 
and told his conclusions to Fermi and Szilard. 

The latter quickly whipped out his un- 
finished notebook and completed the calcu- 
lations in 10 minutes or so. They confirmed 
Chadwick’s findings on the critical size. 
Later, when everyone got together, Urey con- 
firmed the findings on the practicability of 
separating sufficient U-235. 

Szilard explained the matter to Congress 
in this way: 

“We did not put 2 and 2 together because 
the two 2’s were in a different compartment; 
they were not together. That is, the men 
working or that property of uranium from 
which they could deduce how much was 
needed for the bomb had no idea that you 
can extract light uranium in appreciable 
quantities.” 


THANKS TO CHADWICK 


Once “two 2’s” were put together—6 
months later than they might have been, 
and that only thanks to Chadwick and his 
colleagues—the Americans were able to go 
“all-out” on a project to make the bomb, 
knowing thet they were not chasing after a 
rainbow. 


[From the Washington Post of 
March 25, 1946] 


ATOM CONTROL FIGHT CENTERS ON SECRECY— 
ARMY CITES NATIONAL SECURITY; SCIENTISTS 
SEEK FREEDOM OF IDEAS 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


Through Secretary Patterson, War Depart- 
ment officially states two major complaints 
against the original McMahon bill, provid- 
ing for an exclusively civilian control of 
atomic energy. These are: 

1, Its provisions relating to the security 
or secrecy of atomic weapons are “inade- 
quate.” The armed services should be given 
a@ voice and participation in devising secrecy 
regulations. 

2. It does not provide for proper participa- 
tion by the armed services in the decisions 
and administration relating to military ap- 
plications. Since the atom bomb is the 
world’s most dominant weapon, the Army 
and Navy cannot be left out in the cold. 

Today’s and tomorrow’s articles take up 
these points in turn. 


NECESSITY REALIZED 


Almost no one in the present controversy 
denies the necessity of the closest liaison 
with the armed services and a guarantee that 
they will participate in the formulation of 
secrecy regulations. 

The most vocal proponents of exclusively 
civilian control, however, declare that the 
Vandenberg amendment to the McMahon 
bill, one of whose purposes is to meet these 
Objectives, goes too far and is a bad—an ad- 
ministratively impossible—method for ac- 
complishing trem. 

The amendment provides that a military 
liaison board, appointed by the President 
shall review all decisions and actions—or 
lack of them—of the civilian commission, 
and may appeal to the President any conflict 
which in the boarce’s opinion affects the 
Nation's “common defense and security.” 

Opponents of the amendment say that it 
means, in effect, not military participation, 
but really military control. 


PATTERSON SILENT 


Secretary Patterson has not yet expressed 
his official opinion of the Vandenberg amend- 
ment. He has stated that he was in accord 
with the idea underlying it. But after a 
preliminary reading of the amendment, he 
made a tenative guess that it might be some- 
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what broader than what he had originally 
requested. 

So the controversy continues. 

The usual Army view is that the armed 
services have the techniques necessary for 
obtaining secrecy and are the best technically 
qualified to do the job. They point to the 
excellent record of the Manhattan Engineer- 
ing District, the enormous Army outfit which 
built the bomb. 

The scientists have two answers to this 
contention. The first discussed at length in 
previous articles in this series, is that the 
“Army way” is to keep ideas so secret that 
they are sterile, that the repressions are 
dangerous to national security because they 
barricad2 the road to scientific achievement. 

The second answer is that while the Army 
may know the “tactical” aspects of secrecy, 
only a scientist knows what is a scientific 
secret and what is not. 


ONLY SCIENTISTS KNOW 


The Ph. D.’s in physics in the Army are few 
and far between, it is pointed out. But in 
the field of atomic physics, who but a skilled 
scientist can say that this or that piece of 
information, formula, or experiment will give 
an expert in a foreign nation the data he 
needs to help in making an atomic bomb? 

The scientists charge that although the 
Army gives lip service to the principle of free 
dissemination of “fundamental scientific in- 
formation,” it cannot tell what is “funda- 
mental” or “basic” or “pure” scientific data 
and what is not. 

It is claimed that Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, chief of the Manhattan district, de- 
fined for a group of citizens in Chicago “fun- 
damental scientific information” as that 
which is already known or can be easily dis- 
covered. The scientists submit that this 
makes no sense. 

With a few notable exceptions, most scien- 
tists were delighted that the Smyth report 
(the official document on the atomic bomb’s 
production) was released and that it con- 
tained as much information as it did. But, 
they say, if it was the Army’s policy not to 
reveal military secrets, the Army simply 
proved, by the rules it prescribed on what 
could be included in the document, that it 
was incapable of carrying out its own policy. 





COULD ESTIMATE BOMB 

From the Smyth report, it is declared, a 
Midwestern teacher of high-school physics 
was able to calculate accurately the size of 
the bomb, a top secret item. 

Similarly, the Army recently released the 
exact temperature increase in the Columbia 
River resulting from the heat produced in the 
plutonium manufacturing plants at Hanford, 
Wash. 

From this figure at least two scientists who 
were not connected with the bomb project 
were able to calculate, apparently correctly, 
the amount of plutonium being produced, 
another top secret item. 

Concern is expressed that if the Army has 
a@ secrecy veto on everything it thinks affects 
the common defense and security it will sim- 
ply lay down a ban on releasing any scientific 
information of any consequence. This would 
certainly set an international pattern and dry 
up the flow of information from anywhere 
else. 

SCIENTISTS FLATTERED 


American scientists are flattered to know 
that the armed services consider them on 
the average better than scientists anywhere 
else and hence able to keep this country in 
the lead in any atomic arms race. But the 
scientists themselves insist they aren't good 
enough to stand alone. 

It’s not a question of on the average, they 
say. It’s a case where someone, not neces- 
sarily in America, may turn up a once-in-the- 
history-of-science discovery which, if we 
don’t get it, sinks us. After all, they point 
out, it was a couple of Germans, Hahn and 
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Strassman, who told the world in January 
1939 of the phenomenon of nuclear fission— 
splitting the uranium atom. 


OBJECTIONS OUTLINED 


A principal Army objection to the scientists 
handling secrecy is, bluntly, the belief that 
some of them are not trustworthy. It is 
contended that— 

1. Some scientists, with the best motives 
in the world, will leak secrets simply because 
they are so imbued with the tradition of free 
exchange of information that they won’t keep 
quiet on a matter vital to the Nation’s arms 
superioriy. 

2. If the Army doesn’t know a scientific 
secret when it sees one, what reason is there 
to expect a scientist to know a military one? 

3. Most scientists are “liberals”; too many 
of them have too strong pro-Russian sym- 
pathies. 

As one high and distinguished cfficer, rep- 
resenting the views of the Air Force, puts it: 

“There never was a case of an American 
Army or Navy Officer selling his country down 
the river for his personal gain. You can’t 
say this of certain civilians, who played 
politics, betrayed us, sold us out.” 

Needless to say, this charge is bitterly re- 
sented by the scientists. 

“Who the hell made the bomb, and for 
what country?” they ask. “Did we leak the 
secret to America’s enemies? What about 
our record?” 


RECORD ASTOUNDING 


That record is, indeed, astounding. 

In 1939 Dr. Leo Szilard, oi Columbia Uni- 
versity, had in mind “ome experiments which 
he felt would be successful and which, if they 
were, pointed toward the possibility of an 
atomic bomb. He knew that Joliot, in France 
was about to begin similar work. 

Accordingly, he wrote Joliot suggesting 
that both of them violate one of the longest- 
standing traditions of science. He asked 
for an agreement that both should refrain 
from making their results public. 

An agreement with France proved tempo- 
rarily impossible, but Szilard, and others ef- 
fected an agreement with England. 

The scientists themselves set up their own 
committees to pass on the publication of all 
papers and to withhold those that might let 
the cat out of the bag. This system oper- 
ated with complete success and no leaks from 
1939 to the middle of 1942, when the Army 
took over. 

The scientists thus claim to be the “in- 
ventors” of secrecy on the bomb and to have 
done as good a job as the Army. 


ARMY REPLIES 

To which one Army reply is: 

“All right, you did a good job when there 
were only a few of you; when the project 
got big and involved hundreds of thousands 
of people, our organization was necessary to 
Keep the secret.” 

At this point the man in the street is be- 
wildered and understandably so. Taking the 
noninflammatory arguments of both sides 
at their face value one emerges with these 
conclusions. 

1. ‘The scientists have a host of complaints 
about the crippling effect on their work of 
Army secrecy measures. The scientists say 
further that their work is made impossible 
under Army control. 

2. The military says that keeping military 
secrets, particularly on weapons, is one of its 
basic responsibilities and one which it must 
perform. 

A solution of this conflict does not seem 
to be impossible. Advocates of the McMahon 
bill suggest the measure be amended so that 
military rights and interests in keeping the 
proper secrets of the atom bomb be guaran- 
teed. 

This can be done, they assert, short of giv- 
ing the military services what amounts to 
dictation over all atomic matters affecting 
“the common defense and security.” 


[From the Washington Post of 
March 26, 1946] 

ArRMy VIEWs ATOM MAINLY Aas WEAPON—MILI- 
TARY MAKES THE PoINT THAT Bomes Is ITs 
RESPONSIBILITY AS ARM OF WAR 

(By Alfred Friendly) 

Because the atomic bomb is the world’s 
most overwhelming weapon, the armed serv- 
ices take the not unreasonable stand that 
they must participate actively in its develop- 
ment and production. 

Secretary of War Patterson has complained 
of the original McMahon bill for the control 
of atomic energy because of a clause which 
he says “would give a civilian board the 
function of carrying on the development of 
atomic energy as a weapon without allowing 
the Army or Navy any information or par- 
ticipation in what was being done in this 
military field.” 

In an interview, Patterson added, “We don’t 
cotton to the idea of having a bomb handed 
to us some day and be expected to use it the 
next day without knowing what it is.” 

POINT WELL TAKEN 


In the present controversy over the proper 
control of atomic energy there are few, on 
either side, who would argue that Patter- 
son’s point is not well taken. The debate is 
on the extent of the participation, its degree 
and the method of effecting it. 

One proposed method takes the form ot 
the Vandenberg amendment to the McMahon 
bill, providing for a military liaison board. 
It would review every action of the Civilian 
Control Commission proposed in the basic 
bill. The Military Board, comprised of Army 
and Navy officers, would have the right to 
appeal to the President any action with which 
they disagreed. 

In general, the Vandenberg amendment 
appears to be favored in the War Department. 
It is, however, bitterly attacked in other 
quarters on the ground that it gives the 
armed services complete control of atomic 
energy and over-riding authority over the 
Civilian Commission. 

One phase of the controversy boils down 
to the question of what is the armed forces’ 
responsibility with respect to the weapons 
it uses. 

The military agencies state their point very 
simply: We have the responsibility for ob- 
taining weapons and equipment for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces. We cannot duck 
that responsibility or unload it on anyone 
else. 

To which the opposition groups reply: Quite 
true, but you do it—particularly the develop- 
ment and research of new weapons and their 
production—through civilian agencies. 


WORK OF CIVILIAN AGENCY 


They submit in evidence the following ar- 
gument: 

The military has never developed a conse- 
quential weapon which involved technical 
and scientific research. During the war this 
function was specifically assigned to a civilian 
agency—the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. 

Although civilian employees of the Army 
Signal Corps and the Naval Research Labo- 
ratory did the early work on radar, the real 
progress was made under complete civilian 
direction at the radiation laboratory oper- 
ated by OSRD at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


SPECIAL BUILDING PUT UP 


The proximity fuse was developed at the 
Bureau of Standards, entirely by civilians. 

The Army Ordnance Department prefers 
the civilian method. It has just built a 
special building at the Bureau of Standards 
for maintaining research in the hands of 
civilian scientists. 

To a large extent, the Navy followed the 
same course. Under Rear Adm. H. G. Bowen, 
the Navy Office of Research and Invention 
drives forward an intensive policy of sup- 
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porting fundamental research in the uni- 
versities and industrial plants. 


FROM PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Although the Air Forces, to be sure, have 
the responsibility for getting war planes, the 
objective was accomplished by procurement 
from private industries. The Civilian Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
has the basic job of primary research. 

One high Air Corps general, favoring a 
strong system of military control over atomic 
bomb work, nevertheless admitted that “we 
depend almost entirely on civilian laborato- 
ries and industry for research and develop- 
ment of airplanes, except for some work at 
Wright Field.” 

There is a crack, which has more truth 
than humor, about the Chemical Warfare 
Service, which between the two wars did not 
depend on civilian research. In that period, 
it is said, its principal accomplishment was 
the development of an excellent gas mask for 
horses. 

DEVELOPED BY CIVILIANS 


Notwithstanding the superabundant use 
of the pronoun “my” by the Army’s atom 
bc>-b chief, Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, the 
history of the bomb project itself reveals 
that it was developed entirely by civilians 

Every fundamental scientific fact was al- 
ready discovered by mid-1942, when the 
Army took over. The first chain reaction— 
@ guaranty that the bomb was possible— 
was a scientific certainty before the Army 
had anything to do with the project. The 
reaction itself took place in a laboratory 
only 24% months after Groves was assigned 
to the Manhattan Engineering District. 

It is amusing but also pertinent to note 
the development of research on the bomb in 
England. In its initial stages it appears to 
hav> moved more rapidly there than in this 
country. 

SECRECY IN BRITAIN 


The British Army had a secrecy policy 
which barred the use of refugees on impor- 
tant military projects. The refugee scien- 
tists, however, were permitted to fool around 
with atomic investigations since the British 
army considered them of no military impor- 
tance. 

Thus it was that the three men who were 
instrumental in reaching the conclusion that 
a bomb was rossible—a conclusion arrived 
at first in England and subsequently brought 
to this country—were Drs. Peierls, Frisch, 
and Simon, all of whom had escaped Ger- 
many in 1933. 

American scientists’ experience here in try- 
ing to sell the atomic bomb idea to the armed 
services indicates no great imagination or 
foresight on the part of the Army and Navy 


CONTACT WITH NAVY 


The first contact was made in April 1939 
between the Navy and Dr. Enrique Fermi 
Nobel prize vinner for his work in atomic 
fission. The Smyth report (the official docu- 
ment on the bomb project) comments on the 
meeting with the dead-pan remark: 

“The only outcome of this conference was 
that the Navy expressed interest and asked 
to be kept informed.” 

As almost everyor* knows, the proposa! 
really got under way because Albert Einstein 
wrote to President Roosevelt in the fall of 
1939, giving a summary of recent experiments 
pointing to the possibility of an atomic ex- 
plosive. 

ROOSEVELT INTERESTED 

Mr. Roosevelt was interested and confer- 
ences were arranged between the leading ex- 
perimenters and the Army and Navy. 

At the first one, the kandful of scientists 
present described what they had done and 
asked for about $6,000 with which to obtain 
some graphite of high purity. They had 
concluded—correctly, as it turned out—that 
this material would be essential in one part 
of the process, 











When they made their request, however, 
they were treated to a 30-minute lecture by 
the Army representative at the meeting, Col. 
K. F. Adamson. He said he thought the sci- 
entists were much too optimistic about what 
a bomb could do. After all, he said, it took 
at least two wars to determine the usefulness 
of any new weapon. 

MORALE MORE IMPORTANT 


Besides, he said, the importance of ex- 
plosives and weapons in general was usually 
overestimated. The important thing was 
really morale. 

At the end of Adamson’s disquisition, Dr. 
Eugene P. Wigner, whose manner, voice, and 
appearance are those of Casper Milquetoast, 
spoke up. Wigner, of Princeton University, 
was later to become head of the theoretical 
physics work on the bomb at the University 
of Chicago brains center. 

If morale is so much more important than 
weapons, Wigner said, why didn’t the Army 
cut its present budget about in half? 

The scientists got their $6,000 quick. 

So much for past history. The present 
concern is for the future. 


RESEARCH MUST GO ON 


In the hellish contingency that America 
becomes involved in an atomic arms race, it is 
essential, everyone agrees, that research go 
forward at the same speed as it did when the 
present bomb was being developed. - 

The scientists, joined by the supporters of 
the McMahon bill, contend that America will 
lose its position of superiority in the atomic 
weapons field if the new developmental work 
is conducted under Army dictation. 

To meet Army and Navy needs, they say, 
let the armed services have the same respon2 
sibility and follow the same procurement and 
development arrangements that now apply 
to their other new technical weapons. 

[From the Washington Post of March 27, 

1946] 


War Stitt Its Jos, Army SAys or ATOM— 
PEACETIME USES OF NUCLEAR ENERGY RUN 
INTO SNAG OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


(This is the last of a series of articles on 
the issue of civilian versus military control 
of atomic energy.) 

(By Alfred Friendly) 

What about the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy? 

In the previous seven articles in this series 
the discussion has been almost exclusively 
about the use of atomic energy for war. The 
underlying assumption was from everyone’s 
point of view, the worst one—that the United 
States was required to make more devastat- 
ing bombs and at a higher production rate. 

The question of the proper form of control 
of atomic energy should also be viewed in 
relation to the possibilities of the peaceful 
use of this great new force. 

On the surface, at least, there is no par- 
ticular argument, Even in Army circles there 
is complete disavowal of any intention to 
stick a military finger in matters relating to 
civilian use of the atom’s force. 


GUARANTIES BY LAW ASKED 

But the situation is not so simple. Par- 
tisans of exclusively civilian control argue 
that despite the announced intentions of 
the armed services to keep hands off civilian 
applications, there must be careful legislative 
guaranties to prevent the Army and Navy 
from throwing a monkey wrench in the 
works, purposely or otherwise. 

There are three major dangers of the mili- 
tary services crippling the administration of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, it is 
contended. 

The first is that if the military services 
have what amounts to final decision on all 
defense and security aspects of the subject, 
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they will interpret every problem as falling 
within that area. Then, in accordance with 
their leaning-over-backward and security- 
minded traditions, they will bottle up in 
secrecy regulations, information, and mate- 
rial essential to peacetime uses. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


Some examples are at hand. 

In the process of making atomic explosives 
for use in bombs, in the so-called “piles” 
where plutonium is made from uranium, 
there result a number of fission byproducts. 
These are common elements, but they are 
highly radioactive. They have no military 
value and cannot be used as, or in, atomic 
explosives. 

They have, however, enormous peacetime 
possibilities. It seems clear, in fact, that 
the first, most immediate, and possibly most 
important uses of the fission process will 
come from the utilization of these byprod- 
ucts in medicine, biological and physiologi- 
cal research, and in industrial testing. 

This is because the hyproduct materials, 
and, indeed, any other substances injected 
into the piles, behave chemically just like 
any other material of that element or sub- 
stance, but, having become radioactive, can 
be spotted through photographs or electrical 
instruments. 

TRACER CARBON 

For example, if some radioactive carbon was 
injected into plant or animal tissue, and re- 
placed the carbon originaly there, the new 
tracer carbon could be followed and observed 
wherever it went and in whatever it did. 

The possibility of such use was explored 
intensively long before the war. The prob- 
lem was that the material was very hard to 
come by. To create it, the huge and expen- 
sive cyclotrons were built. They bombarded 
elements with atomic particles and made 
them radioactive. But the atomic piles ac- 
complish this end much more simply and 
cheaply, do certain things that a cyclotron 
cannot, and most important, they produce 
radio-active material in quantities far beyond 
the possibility of the cyclotrons. 

From considerable prewar experience with 
cyclotron-produced radioactive matter, sci- 
entists believe that the tracer materials and 
others, which amount in fact to radium 
substitutes, will be of particular value in 
treatment and research on cancer and other 
diseases and in making possible X-ray photo- 
graphs of the interior of industrial materials. 

But up to now, in spite of great pressure 
to obtain these materials, the Manhattan 
district, the Army’s bomb production organ- 
ization, has apparently released none of them. 


INEFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


Thus, at the University of Michigan a cyclo- 
tron is being put to inefficient operation to 
produce small quantites of radio-active ma- 
terial to treat leukemia and Hodgkin’s dis- 
ease, when the material needed could be sup- 
plied cheaply and in much larger quantity 
from the Oak Ridge establishments of the 
Manhattan district. 

A second danger that it is alleged would 
result from giving the military principal voice 
in decisions on defense matters is that when- 
ever a choice is possible between peace and 
war uses, the armed services, by nature of 
their assignment and responsibility, must 
vote for the latter. 

There is a case in point already, although 
the details are still secret. 

Recently there was a decision to be made 
on the operation of a certain installation, in- 
volving a choice between running a plant in 
such a way as to produce more atomic ex- 
plosives, or more material for research and 
peacetime use. 

Because the decision rested with the Army 
and because the Army’s first and proper con- 
cern is its own strength, the choice was made 
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in favor of more explosives, at the expense of 
more research and nonexplosive materials. 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTION 


The third prospective danger concerns the 
question of international control of nuclear 
power. Some quarters say that interna- 
tional cocperation will be nipped in the bud 
if all security decisions rest with the armed 
services. 

It is argued that as long as the control of 
atomic energy remains with the Army the 
rest of the world can only believe that Amer- 
ica is primarily concerned with its use in the 
form of weapons. 

It will thus be difficult if not impossible, 


-the argument continues, for American nego- 


tiators on the United Nations atomic com- 
mission to convince the rest of the world that 
they should not build atomic bombs. 

Next, even if an international agreement 
is reached within the UN for atomic dis- 
armament, but the decision on national 
security is left to the Army and Navy, it is 
contended that those services will never en- 
dorse the international plan. For, in the 
terms in which the military services trans- 
late the word, “security” means a strong 
Army and Navy. 


JOB OF CONVINCING 


Finally, there is the question pointed up 
in the report, not yet released, made by a 
special State Department committee on the 
international control of atomic energy and 
the outlawing of the bomb. The report is 
known to propose a system under which an 
international agency of the UN would own, 
control, and operate all mines of fissionable 
material and all primary production plants. 

But, to convince foreign nations of the 
feasibility of this plan, it will be necessary 
to prove to them two things. These are, 
first, that uranium and thorium are the only 
two elements which can be made into, or can 
make other, atomic explosives; and second, 
that it is possible to denature these ele- 
ments so that they can be licensed out to 
the nations of the world for peacetime pur- 
poses, but cannot be made into explosives. 

To make such proofs, certain information 
now classified secret by the Manhattan dis- 
trict must be released. The data does not 
concern the secrets of making a bomb; they 
have to do solely with certain facts about 
atom splitting. 

But under the present Army secrecy regu- 
lations this information cannot be disclosed, 
Unless it is made public, the State Depart- 
ment plan, at least, is doomed to failure. 





Essay on Food Plank for Peace by Har- 
vey Cumming Chong, of Hilo, T. H., 
Wins National Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp I include therein an essay 
on Food Plank for Peace by Harvey 
Cumming Chong, a Hilo High School boy 
of Hilo, T. H. This young man is an 
American of Chinese ancestry. He was 
valedictorian of the senior class recently 
graduated from the Hilo High School, 
Hilo, T. H. 
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This prize was won in a national con- 
test conducted by Pillsbury’s Institute 
of Flour Milling History. The victory 
won for him a flying trip to Washington 
and a l-year scholarship in college, 
which he will use to begin predental work 
at the University of Indiana next fall. 

The judges in this contest included 
Representative CLARE BooTHE Luce, of 
Connecticut, and Senator JosepH H. 
Batt, of Minnesota. 

The essay follows: 


Food has played an all-important role in 
warfare and it will be a vital factor in sta- 
bilizing and maintaining world peace. 

The history of mankind contains the story 
of man’s struggle for life’s basic needs, for 
economic security, and for spiritual freedom. 
Can we now ignore the importance of the 
necessities for which man has so long 
struggled? 

In America, where well-fed people can 
reasonably hope for economic security and 
freedom, we have developed a peace-loving 
people 

But living today in this same world, are 
millions who have never had their appetites 
satisfied, and who have always been hungry. 
Why? Mainly because of excess population 
and the lack of natural resources. This is 
not necessarily the fault of the people but 
permanent peace cannot be built unless they 
can anticipate an improvement of their 
condition. 

American generosity and willingness to 
share surplus food are admirable but direct 
relief is not the only foundation for the 
world peace for which we sincerely hope. 
Some nations can and willingly do accept 
unlimited soup-kitchen relief, which should 
be a temporary necessity, prefacing the task 
of developing the production of food for un- 
fortunate peoples. 

America, through the UNRRA, is to pro- 
vide “relief” necessary in war-torn areas. 
This must be done in good grace, without 
any thought of repayment for our own good 
as well as for the good of those who receive 
it. 

The needs cf those people who have suf- 
fered the most must be met quickly and effi- 
ciently. If they are ignored, starvation and 
inevitable diseases will result and chaotic 
conditions develop that may shatter plans 
for permanent peace. Hoping for United 
States aid, an unfortunate said, “We don’t 
need much, but we need a little quickly.” 

Most people, unless extremely destitute, 
will resent the acceptance of outright charity. 
Assistance given to people of ruined coun- 
tries must be bestowed in such a way as to 
restore their own constructive energies; that 
is, to help them help themselves. People 
needing relief, want, and should be given, 
not as much bread as seed wheat, not as 
much milk as cows, not as much food as the 
facilities to produce it. To enable the desti- 
tute to provide their own food are Missouri 
mules on Yugoslavia’s tiny farms, United 
States purebred bulls throughout Europe, re- 
building herds slaughtered during the war, 
and American tractors and plows as symbols 
of our belief that food and reconstruction 
go hand in hand. In any case, the major 
portion of work done in the rehabilitation 
of any country should be done by the people 
of that country themselves. 

The principal emphasis must be on the 
internal strengthening of devastated coun- 
tries. This done, we shall have attacked, 
fundamentally, the perplexing situation of 
starvation amid plenty in this world of ours, 
thus laying the foundation for the dearly 
won peace which is our hope for the future. 


Responsibility for Lack of World 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Juiy 22, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, just 
for the sake of keeping the record 
straight, a statement by Secretary of 
State Byrnes made recently is very much 
in order. Mr. Byrnes is having his 
troubles in efforts to approach and suc- 
cessfully resolve the problems of world 
peace. There are those in this country 
who feel that Russia is suspicious of us, 
and has good reason to be. That senti- 
ment is very much at variance with the 
facts as they appear to be stated by Sec- 
retary of State James Byrnes. 

Without going into detail, I think ob- 
servers generally concede that the post- 
war problems in occupied territories such 
as Germany are getting along badly. Re- 
sponsibility for this rests squarely on 
Russia and her leaders. If any proof is 
needed, the newspaper item which I read 
certainly is conclusive. I quote from an 
item in the Daily Journal of July 16, pub- 
lished at International Falls, Minn., 
which reads in part as follows: 

BYRNES BLAMES REDS FOR GERMAN CRISIS—U. 8S. 
RISKS OPEN BREAK WITH RUSSIA 

The United States risked an open split with 
Russia today in an attempt to force economic 
unification of Germany. 

Secretary of State Byrnes declared last 
night that orders giving Russia a choice be- 
twen cooperation or “economic paralysis” in 
Germany will go forward “this week” to Gen 
Joseph T. McNarney, American military com- 
mander at Frankfurt. 

The orders will be to cooperate with any 
or all of the other occupying powers—Bri- 
tain, France and Russia—on finance, trans- 
portation, communication, trade, and in- 
dustry. 

In a radio report to the American people 
on successes and failures of the four-power 
council of foreign ministers of Paris, Byrnes 
asserted: 

“We will either secure economic coopera- 
tion betwen zones or place the responsibili- 
ty for the violation of the Potsdam agree- 
ment.” 

President Truman listened in and tele- 
phoned congratulations to the Secretary im- 
mediately after the broadcast. 

Russia declined at the Paris meeting to go 
along either on economic measures, guaran- 
ties for keeping Germany disarmed for a 
quarter of a century, or the writing of a 
peace treaty for Austria. On those points, 
Byrnes observed, the conference “made no 
progress at all.” He pinned the blame 
squarely on Russia. 


The plunder of Manchuria by the Rus- 
sian hordes, the plunder of portions of 
Germany by these same plunderers, and 
other instances, justify the American 
people in asking if Russia is acting in 
good faith in her dealings with the rep- 
resentatives of the United States and 
other great nations in their attempts to 
write a treaty of peace which will be fair 
to the nations of the world. 
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Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much concerned with the treatment, 
or rather I should say mistreatment, our 
returned veterans have been receiving. 
To me, it seems a travesty that these 
young men and women who did so much 
and suffered so unselfishly should now be 
given so little consideration by those who 
are supposed to administer the veteran 
legislation passed by this Congress, 
There is the mustering-out pay; the GI 
bill of rights, with its vocational training 
and educational features, hospitaliza- 
tion, readjustment allowance payments, 
veterans’ reemployment rights, and vet- 
erans’ preference under civil service; 
priority rights to housing and to pur- 
chase surplus war property; insurance 
benefits and terminal-leave pay for en- 
listed men. I voted for all of these bills 
and in doing so I expected, and stil: ex- 
pect, that they would be administered 
for the benefit of the veterans and ac- 
cording to the expressed intent of the 
*Congress. 

Regretfully, I must say this is noi the 
case. In many instances the adminis- 
trators have either maliciously or 
through bungling and red tape made it 
almost impossible for the veteran to get 
the benefits that Congress intended and 
that are rightfully his. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I get letters and 
telegrams from veterans who are seeking 
Federal employment under civil service, 
but they cannot get any information 
from the Civil Service Commission or the 
regional offices as to what jobs are avail- 
able or when examinations will be held 
or where. 

Every day I get complaints from veter- 
ans who are trying to buy surplus war 
property—trucks, jeeps, draglines, bull- 
dozers, and other equipment. They can- 
not even find out where the material is 
located and when they do hear about 
some they travel hundreds of miles only 
to find that it was sold the day before or 
that the sale has been postponed. It is 
disgusting. 

Veterans all over the country are try- 
ing to build houses for their families, but 
before they can get a priority they must 
spend $50 or $100 or more for a set of 
plans. ,They have to compete in the 
black market for lumber and roofing and 
paint. They can hardly buy nails at all 
and plumbing fixtures and wiring are 
next to impossible to get. Yet they must 
locate all these things and tel] what they 
will cost before they can even get the 
priority to purchase these things. It is 
more of a hindrance than a help. 

Many veterans who have gone back 
to the farms have not been able to get 
tractors, plows, and the most elementary 
farming implements. Yet they are urged 











to raise food. What, I ask you, do they 
have to raise food with? 

Other veterans would like to keep up 
their Government insurance, and yes, 
the Government is urging them to keep 
it up. but when they write to the Insur- 
ance Division of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to inquire about their premium 
payments they do not even receive the 
courtesy of a reply. Many of them get 
disgusted and drop their insurance. How 
can they be expected to keep paying on 
something they cannot find out anything 
about? Naturally they drop it, but do 
not feel very good about it. 

The same thing applies to hospitaliza- 
tion, and to readjustment allowance pay- 
ments and vocational training. Schools 
and colleges that were fighting so hard 
to keep men and women in college during 
the war are now turning veterans away 
by the thousands. Some schools will not 
even consider veterans unless they at- 
tended that particular school as civilians 
before entering the service. They do not 
realize that the war lasted nearly 4 years 
and as fast as a boy became 18 years of 
age he was drafted into the service? Do 
they mean that this 4-year crop of 
youngsters are to be denied the right to 
a higher education? That is not what 
Congress intended. Congress meant 
what it said when it passed the GI bill of 
rights—Congress meant to take care of 
our veterans. They have earned these 
rights and privileges and I say it is high 
time we demanded that the people 
charged with administration of these 
laws either get busy and deliver or get 
off the job. If they do not do this, then 
we must immediately enact legislation to 
remove them and give the job to some- 
one who can and will get results. 

As a veteran of the last war I have 
been actively fighting for veterans’ rights 
for the last 28 years and I intend to keep 
up that fight for the gallant young men 
and women who waged and won the war 
to keep this great country of ours free 
from the domination of Hitler and his 
Nazi slaves on one side and the treachery 
of Hirohito on the other. The free citi- 
zens of a iree country should reap their 
just reward. 





Reduction of Federal Pay Roll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most urgent and important tasks 
before Congress is the reduction of an 
overbalanced Federal pay roll which is 
a carry-over from the enormous build- 
up of bureaucracies before, during, and 
after the war. 

How can we balance the Federal 
Budget with such a heavy load of un- 
necessary personnel? 

The following article from the South- 
ern California Council Bulletin published 
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by the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, indicated the heavy load the tax. 
payers of California are carrying to pay 
for the overstaffed Federal pay roll in 
that State: 


THE HIGH COST OF BUREAUCRACIES 


One way to balance the Federal Budget is 
to cut the Federal pay roll in half. At the 
present time, the Government—exclusive of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Corps—has approxi- 
mately three million employees on its pay 
Toll at an estimated cost of eight billions of 
dollars annually. 

The $8,000 000,000, of course, is footed by 
the taxpayers of the Nation. 

In a pamphlet prepared by the Tax Depart- 
ment of the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, all the facts concerning this huge 
Federal bureaucracy have been presented in 
detail. According to this pamphlet, the 
number of United States employees in 1932 
was 563,805. In December 1939 this number 
had increased to 928,836 employees. In 
August, 1945—the month in which World 
War II ended—the Federal pay roll num- 
bered 3,649,769. 

At the present writing, almost one year 
since the end of the war, the number of 
employees working for the Government num- 
bers 2,873,509—a reduction of only about 
800,000. Annual salaries for this number 
amount to the huge sum of over eight billions 
of dollars. 

According to a report to the Senate by 
Senator Byrp, of Virginia, the executive 
branch personnel could be reduced by 
2,000,000. He points out that this would still 
be over 75 percent in excess of the number 
of employees in 1939, and would allow more 
than 700,000 additional employees for expan- 
sion requirements. Senator Byrrp also points 
out that while the total number of employees 
has been reduced slightly, the personnel in 
old-line Government Departments has in- 
creased considerably. 

Just how this huge Federal pay roll affects 
the individual taxpayers can be best indicated 
by the following figures: 

There is one Federal worker for every 47 
persons in the United States. 

It costs every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation $60 every year to pay the salaries of 
these Federal employees. 

The 3,584,000 people in Los Angeles County 
pay $215,040,000 in taxes every year just to 
pay the wages of the 76,000 Federal workers 
they support. 

The 481,000 people of San Diego County 
pay $28,860,000 in taxes to pay the wages of 
the 10,200 Federal workers they support. 

And even Mono County, with a populati_n 
of 1,300, support8 28 Federal employees at a 
yearly tax cost of $78,000. 

These are just a few examples of how our 
huge Federal pay rolls weigh on the pocket- 
books of the Nation. 

This burden can be eased only when the 
Federal Government returns to normal 
operation—and a normal pay roll! 





GOP Doorbell Ringers Called Key to 


Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 
Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to exend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following description of the 
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Republican Precinct Worker’s Hand- 
book—a volume written by Mr. John L. 
East, of Illinois. This story appeared in 
a recent issue of the Chicago Tribune: 


GOP Doorsett RINGERS CALLED KEY TO 
FREEDOM—LEADER WRITES HANDBOOK FOR 
WarRD WORKERS 


(By James Doherty) 


Republican precinct workers are called 
salesmen of freedom in a book written by 
John L. (Bunny) East, Republican commit- 
teeman of the fifth ward, which made its 
first appearance here yesterday. The book 
is the Republican Precinct Worker's Hand- 
book. Its publication date is announced as 
July 1. 

East is a veteran party leader. Last month 
he served as permanent chairman of the 
Republican State convention. He knows all 
the tricks of the trade and he warns the Re- 
publican workers what to expect from Demo- 
cratic captains, whom East says are remuark- 
ably efficient. 


MUCH HELP NECESSARY 


“No possession that man has is as precious 
as his freedom,” East says in opening the 
chapter on freedom. “With it he can do any- 
thing; without it nothing. We Americans 
once knew freedom in its full meaning; now 
we know it only as a word, vaguely remem- 
bered.” 

“And so, if we are once again to achieve 
what is our birthright, we must turn to the 
Republican Party. But the top men of the 
Republican Party, able as they are, cannot 
accomplish the task alone. Much help is 
necessary. 

“The responsibility belongs to the Repub- 
lican precinct captain, the man who rings 
the doorbell of his neighbors. He can sell the 
Republican platform to his neighbors be- 
cause he knows them personally. 

“The choice of the American voter is quite 
simple: 

“1. Either he votes for free enterprise, 
which has given him the highest standard of 
living ever known, or 

“2. He votes for Government-controlled 
economy, which means one-party rule, dic- 
tatorship, abolishment of labor unions, and 
slavery of the people.” 


ADVICE IS GIVEN 

The author gives advice to Republican 
workers on how to present arguments on this 
subject, then adds: 

“Totalitarian leaders are ruthless. They 
have to be because coercing a whole society 
under the pretense of a mandate is a ruth- 
less job. They know that men who hate or 
envy others are easily united on common 
ground; therefore they foster envy and 
hatred. * * ® 

“Some of the things that happened in 
Germany 20 years ago are beginning to appear 
in England and the United States, according 
to students of history. With this fact star- 
ing us in the face, we have the choice of 
holding tast to the American principle of 
individual liberty and free competition or 
accepting the totalitarian state.” 


HISTORY OF ISSUES 


Committeeman East gives a history of the 
principal issues and policies of the political 
parties, from the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence to date. Excerpts on pres- 
ent-day conditions follow: 

“The voter is apprehensive of the terrifying 
mounting national debt, notwithstanding the 
fact that the radio beguiles him with sooth- 
ing words. The farmer who made more 


money by not raising cattle than by raising 
them knows you cannot get something for 
“ae CC 

“Review the Democratic administrations 
from Andrew Jackson to Harry Truman. 
You will find that each is characterized by 
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confusion, conflict, strife, stress, and strain 
in both domestic and foreign affairs. When- 
ever the Democrats came in, they began 
tinkering with the tariff, debasing the cur- 
rency, and increasing the national debt. 
There is violent name calling, mud throwing, 
and smearing of all opponents.” 


PEOPLE ARE AFRAID 


“People become suspicious of friends and 
neighbors. They are afraid. American 
traditions of government are broken, class 
is stirred up against class; racial animosities 
are agitated. The citizens are nervous, jit- 
tery. uncertain, and terrified. The four 
horsemen—violence, hatred, jealousy, and 
fear—ride again, again, and again. 

“In contrast, review life during the Re- 
publican administrations. Foreign relations 
are calm. There is a definite foreign policy 
which commands the respect of all other na- 
tions Foreign affairs are guided by sane 
Americans ready to speak for and defend 
American interests, first, last, and all the 
time. 

“Here is a record of domestic tranquillity. 
People are contented and happy. They live 
and get along with their neighbors. Dif- 
ference of race or creed brings no fears or 
suspicions.” 

The Republican workers are told by East 
that their No. 1 opponent is the Political Ac- 
tion Committee of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations—PAC, CIO. He outlines the 
history of this group, which he says is Com- 
munist controlled, and which, he adds, dom- 
inates the Democratic Party and enabled its 
candidates to win in recent elections. 


CONTRASTS LABOR RECORDS 


The labor record of the Republican Party 
is contrasted with the labor record of the 
Democratic Party by East, who states his 
conclusion: 

“In his heart the intelligent laboring man 
knows that the benefits enjoyed by labor in 
America today are due to Republican admin- 
istrations.” 


Prominent Attorney Discusses 
Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, unani- 
mous consent having been granted me so 
to-do, I am pleased to have inserted in 
the Appendix the following letter from 
Attorney Darrell B. Edwards, of Oakland, 
Calif., upon a very important subject: 

OAKLAND, Catir., June 7, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN H. TOLAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN TOLAN: On May 16, 
1946, the Speaker read before the House a 
message from the President with accompany- 
ing papers, wherein is presented a plan (in 
three parts) for the reorganization of certain 
of the executive agencies of the Government. 
Plan No. 2 is designed to transfer to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency the functions of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission and abolishing the Commission. 
Aside from technical defects in the proposed 
plan, such as direct violation of section 5 
(A) (6) of the Reorganization Act, in that 
the Commission’s. present quasi-judicial 
function authorized by law would be de- 
stroyed (a) by the substitution of a single 
Administrator, and (b) the establishment of 


an appellant board, both of which would con- 
situte a “greater limitation upon the exer- 
cise of independent judgment and expression 
to the full extent authorized bylaw * * ® 
than existed with respect to the exercise of 
such function * * * prior to the taking 
effect of such reorganization” as the statute 
affords. Furthermore, there will be no sav- 
ing of administrative costs, one of the pri- 
mary purposes of the reorganization legis- 
lation. 

I should like to call your attention to cer- 
tain matters relating to the administration 
of the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission which are not in general 
known. This agency was created in 1916 as 
an independent workmen’s compensation 
commission in order to relieve the Congress 
and various agencies of the Government of 
claims and demands arising from employ- 
ment-caused disabilities and deaths. In 
1916 Congress enacted a full and complete 
workmen’s compensation law for the protec- 
tion of employees of the United States and in 
so doing repealed the earlier ineffective act of 
1908, which had covered very few employees 
and provided very limited compensation. 
The 1908 act was apparently the first work- 
men’s compensation law in the United States. 
Between 1908 and 1919 the majority of the 
States enacted workmen's compensation laws 
to take the place of the earlier employers’ lia- 
bility acts and common-law actions for 
wrongful injury and death in employment. 
The 1916 act gave the Federal employees a 
substantial workmen’s compensation law, the 
general aspects and benefits of which compare 
favorably with those in most State workmen’s 
compensation laws. ' 

In 1927 the Congress enacted the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, which is administered by this Com- 
mission. This workmen’s compensation law 
applies to employees in private employments 
whose rights formerly were subject to Federal 
admiralty jurisdiction and to the rules in 
admiralty for the recovery of damages. Cov- 
ered by this law are all maritime workers 
except the master and members of the crew of 
any vessel. The law covers, chiefly, persons 
employed on the navigable waters of the 
United States as longshoremen, ship repair- 
men, ship servicemen, and other general 
maritime employments on such navigable 
waters. 

On May 17, 1928, Congress enacted a work- 
men’s compensation law for the District of 
Columbia, which this Commission adminis- 
ters Such law applies in general to all em- 
ployees of private employers in the District 
of Columbia. 

The function of this Commission is to ad- 
minister these workmen’s cémpensation laws, 
all of which were enacted by Congress to fit 
the need of particular classes of employers in 
particular fields of Federal jurisdiction. This 
Commission's function did not extend be- 
yond the administration of such workmen’s 
compensation laws with the exception of cer- 
tain ancillary matters directly related to 
workmen's compensation, such as making 
safety studies on workmen. Such functions 
are not similar to any other agency of the 
United States. So far as I am aware, the 
Commission’s functions are not being dupli- 
cated elsewhere in the Government; there- 
fore, that part of section 2 of the Reorgani- 
zation Act which is designed to eliminate 
overlapping and duplication of effort of Gov- 
ernment agencies would have no application 
in respect to such Commission. 

The cost of compensation benefits for in- 
juries and death account for nearly all the 
expenditures of such Commission so far as 
it relates to employees of the United States 
(postmen, navy yard employees, Federal 
workers generally). When compared with 
the amount distributed as benefits, it is rela- 
tively insignificant that such administrative 
costs approximate yearly only about 6 per- 
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cent of the direct cost of the benefits them. 
Selves. In the administration of the work. 
men's compensation laws, which apply to pri. 
vate employees of private employers (where 
the benefits themselves are not paid by the 
United States but by private employers or 
their insurers), the total yearly cost for aq- 
ministration purposes in relation to the tote] 
amount appropriated by the Commission for 
all purposes is only 4.6 percent. 

As a large part of the Commission's work 
affects the rights of private employees and 
the financial obligations of private employers, 
as well as a large number of casualty insur- 
ance companies, such interested parties have 
a direct interest in the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation laws within the 
Commission’s jurisdiction. I have been in- 
formed that the Commission, on numerous 
occasions, has been commended by private 
employee and employer groups alike for its 
fairness in handling cases coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. I have 
also been informed that the interested 
parties—employer, employee groups, includ- 
ing the American Federation of Labor—re- 
ceived assurances that a hearing would be had 
to give such parties an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion upon the reorganization 
before it was transmitted to Congress. This, 
through oversight or design, has not been 
done, and the interested parties have had no 
opportunity to be heard. Longshoremen in 
the State of California have long benefited 
by the fair administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s Act by the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, and I 
am unwilling that the President’s reorgani- 
zation plan be allowed to become law with- 
out objection. As you are probably aware, 
the Reorganization Act of 1945, section 6 (A), 
provides that “the reorganizations specified 
in the plan shall take effect in accordance 
with the plan upon the expiration of the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous suc- 
cession of the Congress, following the date on 
which the plan is transmitted to it but only 
if between the date of the transmittal and 
the expiration of such 6C-day period it has 
not been passed by the two Houses, a con- 
current resolution stating in substance that 
Congress does not favor the reorganization 
plan.” In view of the foregoing, I urge that 
you afford by appropriate -resolution oppor- 
tunity for the interested parties to be heard 
before appropriate committee in the House 
in opposition to the proposed reorganization, 
and further that you oppose such reorgani- 
zation so far as it relates to the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission be- 
fore the expiration of the 60-day period pro- 
vided for in the Reorganization Act. 

I will appreciate an expression of your 
views in regard to this important matter. 

Very truly yours, 
DarRELL B. Epwarps, 
Attorney at Law. 


The Making of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an article The Making of Maine by 
Richard A. Hebert which appeared in 
the Pine Cone, a publication of the State 
of Maine Publicity Bureau. This story 
exemplifies the earnestness and sincerity 
of Maine workers, both durirg war and 














peacetime, and tells of their faith and 
vision as well as their achievements. 

The article follows: 

Organizing and building are not lost arts 
in the State of Maine. 

With us today, as in the dreams of the 
Pine Tree State’s pioneers and settlers, are 
the men of vision and bold planning, men 
who can take the legacy of previous achieve- 
ments and build an edifice of economic bet- 
terment for the enrichment of thousands of 
their fellow men, 

Such is the story of the Bates Manufactur- 
ing Co., an organization new in its present 
form, yet wise and experienced in the ac- 
complishments of its five manufacturing di- 
visions and rich in the promise it holds for 
the future of the State of Maine. 

Consisting of five Maine mills, all estab- 
lished nearly a century ago, and a subsidiary 
sales organization, the Bates Manufacturing 
Co. has set a production goal of 140,000,000 
yards of cloth this year—every inch of which 
will be woven in the State of Maine. 

The mills, now called divisions, are Ed- 
wards at Augusta, York at Saco, and Bates, 
Hill, and Androscoggin at Lewiston. Em- 
ployment presently totals around 8,000 per- 
sons and in Lewiston alone employee income 
amounts to 32 percent of the pay rolls of 
the entire city. Products range from shoe 
linings to fine dress fabrics and bedspreads. 

In a period of American industrial devel- 
opment, which has seen a shift in the textile 
industry from New England to the South 
and West, the retention and expansion of 
textile mills in Maine stands today as a trib- 
ute to the faith and inspiration of Maine 
industrial leaders. Far from the hard-to- 
down popular conception of such industrial 
builders and organizers as grasping colossi, 
their record of service to the economic wel- 
ware of the Pine Tree State is written in the 
jobs and opportunities they have created 
for thousands of Maine citizens over the 
years. 

Such a monument today is the Bates Man- 
ufacturing Co. Under the aegis of such men 
as the late Walter S. Wyman, of Augusta, 
these five Maine textile mills were acquired 
by the New England Public Service Co. at a 
time when the then owners had about de- 
cided to give up the fight and liquidate. The 
seve cotton-mill depression of the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s was more than even 
the bravest of men could survive. 

But Walter Wyman and his associates re- 
fused to see a major segment of his State’s 
and a region’s economy go down the drain. 
Rather than see the textile mills and other 
industrial enterprises dismantled and the 
machinery and equipment shipped to other 
Tegions or junked, they not only held the 
mills, but raised additional funds to permit 
to the Manhattan enginering district. 

Translated into such human terms as jobs, 
opportunities, community benefits, and cul- 
tural progress for thousands of Maine resi- 
dents, the grandeur of their contribution to 
the economic welfare of the Pine Tree State 
is little short of staggering. 

Still later, when a Federal law required 
power companies to sell their industrial hold- 
ings, these men of faith and vision in Maine 
and New England were not daunted. Sale 
and reorganization of the five textile mills 
into one integrated company was consum- 
mated last December 15, placing the new 
Bates Manufacturing Co. in a position of 
stability and leadership in the Maine textile 
industry. The importance of this achieve- 
ment on the economic welfare of some 8,000 
workers in three large Maine communities 
can only be partially appreciated. 

Able exponents of this concept of public 
service through industry are such present 
leaders of the organization as Robert Braun 
of Portland, chairman of the board, and 
Herman D. Ruhm, Jr., president of the com- 
pany, and the board of directors. Indicative 
of the strength and diversity of achievements 
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of members of the board, it includes: William 
8S. Newell, president of the Bath Iron Works, 
shipbuilders; John E. Hyde, vice president of 
the S. D. Warren Co., of Westbrook, paper 
manufacturers; Raymond Rubicam, one of 
the founders of Young & Rubicam, leading 
advertising agency; Thomas Gorham, treas- 
urer of Bates; Albert T. Armitage, president 
of Coffin & Burr, Inc., investment bankers, 
Boston and New York; and Herman W. Wen- 
zell, vice president of the First of Boston 
Corp., investment bankers, Boston and New 
York. 

Before becoming part of a coordinated 
organization in 1945, each of the five mills in 
their own right had earned a reputation for 
excellence in the textile field. 

The Edwards plant at Augusta, oldest in 
the organization, produces quarter-linings 
for a substantial part of the country’s shoe 
production. Napped interlinings for wom- 
en’s and children’s coats and ski suits, du- 
vetyn for men’s work shirts, casket and jew- 
elry box linings are made in great quantities 
and soon Edwards will be entering the spun 
rayon field and weaving Aralac for coat lin- 
ings as well. During the war the mill turned 
out 22,000,000 yards of herringbone twill for 
Army use, as well as more than 10,000,000 
yards of cloth for rifle patches. Other war- 
time products included sandbag sheeting, 
tent cloth and linings for both Army and 
Navy shoes, Edwards operates 1,500 looms 
under the capable direction of veteran textile 
man William J. Lang. 

The York division at Saco has been pro- 
ducing grey goods for more than a century. 
Specializing in the fine-goods field, York also 
produces broadcloths, lawns, and poplins for 
women’s and children’s dress goods, under- 
wear, men’s shirts, and sportswear. Some of 
the newest raincoats being placed on the 
market, designed by New York’s foremost de- 
signers, are made of York poplin. 

During the war York produced wind-resist- 
ant cloth for Army wind breakers, Navy sum- 
mer uniform cloth, and airplane wing fabric. 
Arthur Tousignant, long associated with New 
England industries, is plant manager of the 
York division, whose 1,858 looms are working 
$8 shifts to turn out cloth for postwar Amer- 
ican demands. A fine cafeteria, air con- 
ditioning, and tubular lighting are aids to 
efficiency and workers’ ease. 

The remaining three divisions of the com- 
pany—Bates, Hill, and Androscoggin—are lo- 
cated in Lewiston on the side of a canal of 
the Androscoggin River, which supplies power 
for the operation of the mills. 

Bates, with its 2,300 employees, is the 
“home” of the organization. For many years 
the name Bates has meant bedspreads— 
spreads for hospital use, jacquard spreads for 
homes and hotels and the famous George 
Washington’s Choice spread. Today produc- 
tion on these spreads is at an all-time high, 
and in addition, the Bates division is turn- 
ing out combed percale sheets and pillow 
cases, tablecloths and draperies, rayon twills 
for women’s dress goods, and linings for suits 
and coats. 

With over 1,000,000 feet of floor space this 
mill is under the direction of John Collins as 
plant manager and has an excellent war rec- 
ord behind it. Virtually every Army and 
Navy hospital in the world was and is 
equipped with Bates bedspreads. Every ship 
in the fleet has Bates bedspreads, and for the 
Ground Forces the mill produced Army duck 
for a variety of uses. 

The Bates division was organized in 1850 
by Benjamin E. Bates, a Boston financier, 
who was attracted to Lewiston by the excel- 
lent possibilities in the water power at the 

site. Not only did Bates found the mill, but 
he gave $100,000 toward the beginning of a 
seminary in Lewiston, which later became 
Bates College. The first New England col- 
lege to become coeducational, Bates has fol- 
lowed a program of liberal arts leadership 
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which ranks it high in the list of American 
colleges. 

Benjamin Bates also was one of the co- 
founders of the city of Lewiston, which is 
today regarded as the industrial heart of 
Maine. Within a radius of 50 miles of the 
city live more than half the population of 
the Pine Tree State. 

Next door to the Bates division is the Hill 
division. With its 1,278 looms, the Hill 
unit specializes primarily in the fine-goods 
field, making such items as combed broad- 
cloths, poplins, and carded twills for women's 
dress goods and underwear, men’s shirts, 
shorts and pajamas, rainwear and women’s 
girdles. During the war this mill produced 
Navy summer uniform cloth, water-repellent 
oxford sleeping-bag cloth, and Army duck. 
Hill division as well as the others, takes the 
cotton directly from the bale, processes it, 
and sends it to the finishers. Harold King 
puts his years of experience in the textile 
industry to work directing the division as 
plant manager. 

The fifth mill in the Bates company is the 
Androscoggin division, under the manage- 
ment of Deane Quinton, plant manager. 
Androscoggin, built at the end of the canal, 
is shaded by lofty trees and with its green 
lawns is one of the finest examples of the 
industrial age in New England. In opera- 
tion, however, Androscoggin is ahead of the 
times. Working solely with rayons, this mill 
turns out acetate twills, satins, and serges 
for women’s dress goods, blouses, and under- 
wear, lining for suits and coats, shower cur- 
tains, bed spreads, draperies, and blanket 
linings. During the war this mill produced 
nylon parachute cloth and linings for Army 
overcoats and uniforms. 

Chandler Robbins, Jr., is the company 
director of research and new products. Mr. 
Robbins recently was cited by the War De- 
partment for his work in developing new 
fabrics for military uses during the war 
period. 

Connected to the Androscoggin division as 
@ physical plant is the Bates Research 
Laboratory. Within the last 3 years the 
laboratory has been greatly enlarged, much 
new equipment has been added ‘and it is now 
established in entirely new quarters. Today 
it ranks among the best in the entire textile 
industry and is a most important adjunct of 
the company. 

Here routine tests of Bates materials are 


made. Many of the Bates products go to 
the customer bearing the label: “Bates 
Laboratory Tested.” 

The laboratory staff also does much 


original research work with most gratifying 
results. Experiments in synthetics have 
brought significant improvements in newer 
and better fabrics, one of which, a poplin- 
Aralac combination, will be marketed next 
fall and winter for men’s and women’s outer 
wear. 

As the result of an outstanding record as 
general sales manager and president of Bates 
Fabrics, Inc., marketing subsidiary of the 
Bates organization, Herman D. Ruhm, Jr., 
was elected president of the new company. 

Mr. Ruhm recently epitomized the goals of 
the new organization in a letter to employees 
of all five mills. Its concluding paragraphs 
were: 

“We are all on the same team. We are all 
in the same family—the Bates family. Let 
us strive to show the world that a Maine tex- 
tile enterprise can lead the field in every 
department of the game. 

“We have a great future, a great oppor- 
tunity. Let’s go!” 

In a recent address before the Augusta 
Kiwanis Club, he declared: “We are united in 
a great effort to create the happiest and most 
successful textile enterprise anywhere, and in 
the accomplishment thereof to reflect credit 
on our communities, our State, and our 
industry.” 

In the same address he declared the com- 
pany’s basic policy is “to be a good citizen in 
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the State and in the communities where its 
plants are located.” 

“To be a ‘good citizen’,” he continued, “it 
(the company) must create a happy place in 
which to work, with good working conditions, 
good tools, good running work, a system of 
remuneration which rewards a dollar’s worth 
of effort with a dollar, and the opportunity 
for our employees to earn as many dollars 
es their individual skill and effort merit.” 

Although the Bates Manufacturing Co. as 
such is less than a year old, its net dollar 
sales for 1946 have been computed at ap- 
proximately $40,000,000. The increase in 
weekly pay-roll averages for the five com- 
panies since 1941 and now aes part of Bates, 
has been from $20.40 to $35.06, a gain of 
71 percent during the period for employees 
of the five mills. Seventeen percent of the 
2,257 stockholders are Maine people and 58 
percent are New Englanders. 

The new company also is following a policy 
of constantly expanding attention to the 
needs of employees. Besides physical plant 
improvements, the “teamwork” spirit of the 
new organization is being registered in a 
new magazine for all employees and leisure 
time and hobby group activities are being 
fostered. Recognition for meritorious work, 
length of service (many employees have been 
with the mills 50 years or more) and similar 
achievements are being given increased 
emphasis. 

Sports activities are high on the list for 
development with bovling, baseball ane soft- 
ball already established. The company re- 
cently purchased Cloutier Field, near the 
canal, from the city of Lewiston and will 
make of it a company athletic field, with 
baseball diamond, hockey rink, horseshoe 
area, etc. An athletic director allocates 
schedules and will coach and supervise the 
children of employees playing on the field. 

You'll be hearing and seeing more and more 
about Bates fabrics in the coming months 
and years. In nearly every good shoe you 
buy and in many fine fabrics you wear you'll 
know you have a product of Maine. Friends 
of Maine everywhere will be hearing more 
and more about the Bates company as it per- 
forms its role as a “good citizen.” Its contri- 
butions to the economic welfare of the State 
of Maine and to the livelihocd of its 8,000- 
member “team” bid fair to constantly in- 
crease. Its research will place the miracles of 
the test-tube at the disposal of a Nation’s 
well-being. 

Bates is a living monument to Maine men 
and women of faith and vision. In its build- 
ing and perfection it will have the best ef- 
forts of the entire Bates “family” and the 
best wishes and support of all to whom the 
Maine tradition of pioneering, enterprise and 
steadfastness is a material “way of life.” 





A Just Peace for Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans of Hungarian origin recently 
met in New York City under the direc- 
tion of the American Hungarian Federa- 
tion. 

Out of that meeting came the following 
resolution, which has been sent to me 
by the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
fabo, pastor of Our Lady of Hungary 
Roman Catholic Church of South Bend, 


Ind., and dean of the South Bend Dean- 
ery, Fort Wayne diocese: 


We, American citizens of Hungarian origin, 
at a mass meeting held on this day, June 16, 
1946, after due consideration of all facts 
and in full realization of our obligations as 
citizens of the United States ask our Gov- 
ernment: 

1. To prevent the partition of Europe into 
zones of influence, either by granting to any 
great power political, military or economic 
privileges, or by accepting facts accomplish- 
ed during the armistice period which are in- 
compatible with the freedom, independence 
and sovereign rights of any nation. 

2. To assure to Hungary, separated today 
from western Europe, her traditional and 
rightful place in the family of the western 
democratic nations. In conformity with the 
Moscow Declaration (October 31, 1943), we 
ask for Hungary “that political and economic 
security, which is the only basis for lasting 
peace.” 

3. To put fully into effect in the Hungarian 
Peace Treaty the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and in particular to apply the ethnic 
principles without prejudice to Hungary in 
the drafting of her future frontiers. Border 
territories inhabited by Hungarians or 
Hungarian majorities should be returned to 
their motherland. 

4. To prevent persecution of minorities 
on racial basis, and forbid their expulsion 
and confiscation of their properties as has 
been practiced during the armistice period 
by Czechoslovakia. Minorities should be 
granted full minority rights under interna- 
tional guaranties. 

5. To restore Transylvania as an inde- 
pendent state within a Danubian Federation. 
This is the only proper solution capable of 
establishing lasting peace between Hungary 
and Rumania. 

6. To relieve Hungary of the unbearable 
burden of reparations and of occupation 
which prevent reconstruction and threaten 
the nation’s survival. 

7. To expedite the conclusion of the Hun- 
garian peace treaty without further unwar- 
ranted delay. 


ee ee 


Giant Plane Flies Editors to Paris 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the second in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
“A Trip Through Hell” and depicts Mr. 
Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as it 
appeared early in the spring of the year: 


First Lec or Trip To View CONDITIONS IN 
Europe Is MONOTONOUS, BELLAMY WRITES 


Our European discovery trip started from 
Washington on the morning of April 9, 1946, 
at 10:30 a. m., after a dinner the preceding 
evening in which the party was entertained 
by Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
his staff. 

I consider Patterson one of the finest public 
officials I ever knew. 

A junior of the Federal circuit court of 
appeals in New York, he accepted an invita- 
tion from President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to undertake the most thankless job of the 
war, namely, that of supply. He accepted, 
and as Under Secretary of War rapidly be- 
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came a scourge to the laggard and a leader of 
the van in the successful effort to deliver on 
the line in the theaters of war, both Pacific 
and Atlantic, the planes, guns, tanks, ammy- 
nition, and all the other equipment which 
was necessary for victory. 

At the-.end of the war, with the retire. 
ment of Secretary Stimson, also a fine pub- 
lic servant, Judge Patterson was made Sec. 
retary of War. j 

We flew the trip all the way in a C-54, one 
of the most tremendous airplanes produceq 
during the war. I believe it was second only 
to the B-29 in size. It was piloted by a crew 
of nine: Maj. William F. Shanklin, pilot; 
Maj. Nathan S. Kohn, copilot, Lt. Col. 
Thomas W. Gell, command pilot; Capt. 
Paul H. Pflug, navigator; Tech. Sgt. 
Steve Fedinick, engineer; Master Sgt. 
Alois M. Palenchar, radioman; Tech, 
Sct. Warran M. Berger, aerial engineer: 
Staff Sgt. Robert E. Hughes, flight clerk; 
Capt. David A. Lawrie, flight clerk in- 
structor. 

This was the third time I had been on a 
War Department tour, and each time I have 
been impressed with absolute competence 
of the crews. On one occasion Lieutenant 
Colonel Gell undoubtedly saved all our lives 
by the skillful maneuvering of our fiying 
freight train, to which the C—54 might well 
b> compared without much exuggeration. 

And now let us introduce the shepherds 
who guided us through Europe. The group 
was headed by Col. Charles J. Barrett, deputy 
director, CAD, for Europe, one of the most 
hard-working and competent public rela- 
tions officers any of us had ever seen. His 
patience was infinite and it was needed. 
Someone of the editorial party was always 
getting lost or strayed, or wanting an answer 
to an impossible question, but by some feat 
of magic or other Charles Barrett always 
came up with the answer. 

Colonel Barrett was as:isted by MaJ. Floyd 
E. Weideman of the CAD public relations 
section, who used to work on the Plain 
Dealer some years back, and Capt. Warren 
L. Richardson, a Massachusetts man by birth, 
who had seen combat service in the Pacific 
with the “Sightseeing” Sixth Infantry Divi- 
sion in the New Guinee, Leyte, and Luzon 
campaigns. 


STOP AT CHICOPEE FALLS 


The route took us from the Washington 
Airport to Westover Field, Chicopee Falls., 
Mass., which happened to he my birthplace. 
We put down there in order to pick up Julius 
Adler and Henry Luce, who had not been 
able to go to Washington. Afte. a 2-hour 
stop there for luncheon at the officers’ mess, 
we proceeded on our way and arrived at 
~tephensville, Newfoundland, at 9:06 p. m., 
where we had dinner at the officers’ mess 
there. 

We left Newfoundland at 1:41 a. m. and 
made the long ocean flight by night to Santa 
Maria Airport, the Azores, where we arrived 
at 12:40 the next noon. We were told that 
the ATC (Army Transport Command) much 
preferred to make the long ocean jumps by 
night because, by flying over the clouds, they 
could set their course by the stars and always 
knew exactiy where they were. After lunch 
at Santa Maria we left the Azores at 3:10 
p. m., greatly impressed with the importance 
of kceping this base permanently for Ameri- 
can use. 

We arrived at 1:50 a. m., April 11, at the 
Orly Field, Paris, and went at once to the 
Raphael Hotel, one of the fine hostelries in 
the Rue Kleber district, near the Arc de 
Triomphe. 

After Paris, the route took us to Frank- 
fort, Berlin, Munich, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, 
Heidelberg, Weisbaden, Frankfort again for 
a final view of what we had seen in Ger- 
many, Vienna, Salzburg, Trieste, Rome, Lon- 





don, and home. We arrived in Washington 
at 10:30 a. m., May 2. 

A word about these transoceanic hops may 
be interesting to those who have not taken 
“rhe C-54 is a four-motor job and can ride 
through the average thunderstorm with 
hardly a quiver. And yet the long ocean 
voyage, one must confess, does become 
monotonous. 

There were six berths on the ship, which 
made it necessary for us to take turns sleep- 
ing horizontally and sleeping in our chairs. 
On the way back I was fortunate enough, for 
example, to get 5 hours’ sleep in a berth 
and the rest in my chair, covered by a 
blanket. 

We flew mostly at nine or ten thousand 
feet above the sea. 

On the way back we took the southern 
route by Bermuda, instead of Newfoundland, 
because the weather was reported to be bad 
in the North Atlantic. 

AIR BASES VITAL 


Let me return here to the subject already 
mentioned about the disposition of the air 
bases after the war. For transport to Eu- 
rope it is absolutely necessary that America 
work some sort of arrangement whereby we 
shall have use of the great airports on New- 
foundland, Bermuda, and the Azores. 

We built most of these airports with our 
own men and money, and it would be crimi- 
nal folly not to insist that we have at least 
an equal use of them with the British, in the 
case of Newfoundland and Bermuda, and 
with the Portuguese in the case of Santa 
Maria in the Azores. 

After we had reached Europe we used the 
plane for the long hops, such as Paris to 
Frankfort, Frankfort to Berlin, Berlin to 
Munich, but after leaving Munich we trav- 
eled around Germany a great deal by auto- 
mobile. Only once did we use a train, and 
that was on the hop from Vienna to Salz- 
burg, which we traveled on a train, variously 
described as Himmler’s or Von Ribbentrop’s, 
a de luxe job which would compare very fa- 
vorably with one of our streamliners in the 
United States. 

I shall never forget the flight over the Alps 
from Salzburg to Udine, Italy, when we had 
to rise to a height of 15,000 feet before we 
dared plunge across the high range. 





Press Support of La Follette-Monroney 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Nashville Tennesseean 
and an editorial from the Baltimore Sun 
in support of the La Follette-Monroney 
congressional reorganization bill. The 
editorials are as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennesseean of July 7, 
1946] 
HOUSE PARALYSIS 

The life germ of any democratic state exists 
in its ability to organize effectively the will 
of the majority. The paralysis and frustra- 
tion of the late Weimar republic are ex- 
Plainable in the terms of this fact. The cur- 
Tent record of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
Bives grave cause for concern on the same 
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ground, as evidenced not only in the han- 
dling of the OPA but the minimum-wage, 
British loan, education, low-cost housing, 
atomic energy, and congressional reform bills 
as well. 

Critics of the present legislative machinery 
of Congress point out that it is set up in such 
a@ Way as to put a premium on delay, filibus- 
ter, frustration. A bill to put referees in 
bankruptcy on a salary instead of the cor- 
rupt-fer basis, which was dropped into the 
legislative mill in 1940, just last week became 
a law and then only after the scandal in 
which a Federal judge was involved forced 
the issue. The House majority, no matter 
how democratic its spirit and intentions, is 
often reduced to helplessness by that “third 
House,” the Committee on Rules. 

But antiquated machinery is not the whole 
explanation for current congressional pa- 
ralysis. The House can do better if it would. 
Because it is in no apparent mood to do bet- 
ter, there is a real possibility that the sum- 
mer recess will come with certain bills of 
great importance to the people either de- 
feated or shunted aside. 

If majority rule were the simple test, the 
administration’s minimum-wage hBill, now 
kept under lock and key by the autocratic 
and reactionary House Rules Committee, 
would become law in a matter of days. So 
would the bill to provide Federal aid for 
schools in the low-income States, still locked 
up as it has been for 2 years in the 
Education Committee by a stubborn and 
hostile North Carolina chairman who is de- 
termined to prevent Congress from even ex- 
pressing its will on the subject. So would 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft long-range hous- 
ing bill, now engulfed in a web of delay in 
the House Banking Committee. 

There is a threat that the La Follette-Mon- 
roney congressional reorganization bill will 
not be allowed to come to a vote this summer. 
The President’s program for merging the 
armed forces is being sapped to death by de- 
liberate delay. ANDREW JACKSON May’s Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, with scornful disre- 
gard for the public will on the control of 
atomic energy as ascertained by the long and 
exhaustive work of the McMahon committee, 
has reported a bill craftily framed either to 
block any action on atomic energy and thus 
leave the Army in undisputed control or to 
perpetuate the Army’s position to supremacy 
over it. 

A round robin as offensive and notorious as 
that circulated by the late Senator Lodge 
against the League of Nations has pledged a 
sizable minority of House Republicans to 
fight the British loan bill and it has the open 
sympathy, astonishingly enough, of numerous 
southern coalitioners. The result is that the 
bill, whose advantages to this Nation and the 
South in particular were dispassionately and 
convincingly made clear in the Senate de- 
bates, is in grave danger as the House readies 
for debate on it this week. 

Somehow the forces which are short-cir- 
cuiting or deflecting the popular will must be 
broken through and Congress made more re- 
sponsive to the democratic processes or else 
this postwar paralysis which is creeping upon 
the National Legislature may persist with 
calamitous results. Renewed popular pres- 
sure upon the lower House to take immediate 
and constructive action upon the more ur- 
gent matters now before it will help. The 
time for a democratic government to be dem- 
ocratic is all of the time. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of July 15, 1946] 


CONGRESS CONTROLS THE KEY TO ITS OWN 
REHABILITATION 
Following Senate passage of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney bill for reorganizing Con- 
gress, House action has depended on decisions 
by Speaker Raysurn and the Rules Commit- 
tee. These authorities now propose to bring 
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the matter to an early vote. This will be 
encouraging to the defenders of the American 
scheme of government. 

For Congress took top billing in that 
scheme as it was laid out in the Constitution. 
It took top billing because the Congress was 
the essential core of any plan for representa- 
tive government. The trouble has been in 
recent years that Congress has not been liv- 
ing up to the high expectations of the Con- 
stitution makers. 

One reason was that the congressional 
structure and procedure were outmoded. It 
was to correct these matters of structure and 
procedure that the La Follette-Monroney bill 
was drafted. 

True, certain reservations must always be 
kept in mind when the reorganization plan 
is discussed. Mere change in structure and 
procedure can’t make any institution per- 
fect. Institutions are the lengthened shad- 
ows of men. The men have to be gocd if 
the institutions are to be good. The projected 
changes can help good men function better. 
That is all that can be said for them—but it 
is a lot. 

Another only less vital reservation was sug- 
gested in another connection the other day 
by Representative Eaton, of New Jersey. He 
said Congress wus wobbling because it was 
trying to do too much. In other words, the 
Government was branching out into a hun- 
dred fields formally considered to be outside 
its jurisdiction. The result is a burden of 
work in the legislative supervision of these 
activities which now approaches the limits 
of human energy. 

But the happy point here is that Congress 
itself has it within its own power to prevent 
further poaching of Government in fields 
wisely left by the older Constitution to vari- 
ous private agencies. Just as it can reor- 
ganize itself for greater efficiency by passing 
the La Follette-Monroney bill, so Congress 
can control the volume of its own business 
by resisting the further enticements of the 
centralizers, the federalizers, the conscious or 
unconscious totalizers who wish to extend 
Government into wider and wider fields. A 
proper vigor in reorganizing, a proper vigi- 
lance against overextending will restore Con- 
gress to the high place contemplated in the 
Constitution. 











Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that all men and women 
who have patriotically served our coun- 
try during the time of war should have 
made available to them full information 
in regard to benefits provided for them 
by their Congress, and, therefore, at the 
end of these remarks, I am inserting the 
schedule of veterans’ benefits as prepared 
by the Veterans’ Administration under 
date of March 21, 1946. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 


In addition to the benefits announced 
in the schedule, additional legislation has 
been approved by Congress to liberalize 
the provisions and benefits of Govern- 
ment life insurance held by veterans of 
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World WarlIlI. The new legislation is de- 
signed to give Government service insur- 
ance the same features as commercial 
policies. It permits lump-sum payments, 
ends restrictions on the naming of bene- 
ficiaries, adds total disability coverage, 
and provides a flexible system of conver- 
sion from military to civilian-type insur- 
ance. I urge all veterans to investigate if 
they have dropped their insurance. 
TERMINAL-LEAVE PAY FOR GI’S 


I also wish to call attention to a bill 
(H. R. 4467) introduced by me last Oc- 
tober providing for terminal-leave pay 
for all GI’s. Such an authorization has 
now been approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and I anticipate that the 
Senate will soon take favorable action on 
the House proposal. 


SERVICE TO VETERANS 


During my years in Congress, I have 
cooperated with service officers of the 
various veterans’ organizations in the 
First Congressional District, as well as 
with thousands of veterans who have 
written me directly in regard to their 
disabilities and benefits provided by Con- 
gress. I shall be glad to continue this 
assistance to more than 30,000 veterans 
in the First District. Each of the 12 
counties in the district has a county 
service officer, who stands ready at all 
times to assist all veterans with their 
problems. The service office is located at 
the county seat in each county. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has also established 
branch contact offices at Albert Lea, Aus- 
tin, Faribault, Rochester, and Winona. 
Similar offices may be eStablished in other 
communities when conditions warrant 
such action. Veterans or others desir- 
ing to contact me directly, can address 
me at 1533 House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or at Red Wing; Minn., 
when Congress is not in session. I shall 
always welcome suggestions from con- 
stituents on matters relating to their wel- 
fare and for the future security and pros- 
perity of our country. 





Cotton—A World Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 23 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
and informative address on the sub- 
ject Cotton—A World Force, delivered 
by Burris C. Jackson, chairman, State- 
wide Cotton Committee of Texas, at the 
Seventh Annual Cotton Congress held at 
Dallas, Tex., on July 8, 1946. Mr. Jack- 
son is a long-time friend of mine, who 
knows perhaps as much about cotton 
and its development and uses in the 
world as does anyone else. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cotton has been taken for granted so long 
and accepted as a natural gift like the sun 


and moon that few of us are aware of the 
extent to which it influences our everyday 
lives, and few of us realize what a tremen- 
dous force it is in the world today. 

Source of four-fifths of the world’s fiber 
and fabric, cotton is produced on every con- 
tinent to which man’s civilization has pene- 
trated. Cotton is the direct source of liveli- 
hocd to tens of millions of men and women 
throughout the world. Countless other mil- 
lions derive at least a portion of their sup- 
port from the distribution and merchandis- 
ing of cotton and cottonseed products. 

But the importance of cotton does not 
cease with the men and women who grow it, 
fabricate it into finished goods, transport it, 
and sell it. From the wildest savage in the 
heart of Africa who trades a tusk of ivory 
for a brightly colored cotton loin cloth, to 
the American debutante who thrills at the 
sight of her sparkling, glamorous cotton eve- 
ning gown, every man and woman in this 
world depends upon cotton as a source of 
apparel. 

From the textile mill in the Southeast 
which utilizes gears and sheaves made from 
a new cottonseed hull plastic to the con- 
tractors who constructed Boulder and Shasta 
Dams with the aid of tremendously strong 
cotton conveyor belts, industry looks to 
cotton as a source of invaluable supplies. 

Wars have been fought about and won by 
cotton. History has recorded that, whatever 
the immediate causes may have been, our own 
tragic Civil War was fought about cotton 
and the cotton economy. History again, and 
only a matter of months ago, recorded an- 
other and more terrifying war to whose vic- 
tory cotton made astounding contributions. 

Cottonseed products were vital necessities 
on both the war and home fronts. Cotton 
linters made possible the powder that fired 
the guns from Berlin to Tokyo. We have but 
to look at the record to determine that cotton 
provided such diverse items for our fighting 
men as clothing, sleeping bags, wind- and 
water-resistant tents, camouflage netting, 
motor vehicle tires, and a thousand and one 
other items which were absolutely essential 
to the winning of that global fight for civili- 
zation. 

Cotton is just as important to the peace of 
the world, for it is one of those strategic prod- 
ucts essential to the economic well-being of 
every country on the earth. Fiber ranks with 
food as essential to the general health and 
welfare of the populace, and cotton is by far 
the most predominant of all fibers, not to 
mention its value in food and feed. 

The boundless versatility of cotton, as ex- 
emplifiec by its past performance in both 
peace and war, has made cotton a force of 
world-wide proportions. It is my duty here 
to briefly survey cotton’s position as a real 
world force, and to set the outlines for the 
discussions scheduled to follow during this 
Congress. 

Cotton’s great importance to the con- 
sumers of the world i3 derived from the fact 
that cotton is the principal fiber for all cloth- 
ing, household goods and industrial fabrics. 
There is no other industry which affects as 
many people and reaches as far into the 
economy of nations and into the homes of 
the people as cotton. 

In the principal agricultural producing 
countries of the world cotton is of foremost 
importance as a source of income. From 
the standpoint of employment cotton is the 
number one agricultural enterprise of the 
United States, India, Brazil, China, Egypt, 
Peru and many of the smaller nations and 
colonies of Latin America and Africa and 
is one of the major commodities in Russia 
and a number of other agricultural countries, 

As a world export commodity raw cotton 
has for years held first place among all the 
agricultural products which move in for- 
eign trade. The total foreign trade in cotton 
before the war amounted to about 13,000,000 
bales a year, 
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The importance of raw cotton exports by 
countries is even more impressive. For ex- 
ample, in prewar years, exports of raw cotton 
as related to total exports from a selected 
group of cotton producing countries was: 
Egypt, 75 percent; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
60 percent; Peru, 27 percent; India, 20 per- 
cent; Brazil, 20 percent, and United States, 
15 percent. 

The spinning of cotton into yarn and the 
weaving of yarn into cloth on a commercial 
scale by mechanical means marked the be- 
ginning of the industrial revolution brought 
about by the invention of the steam engine. 
The commercial textile industry has from 
that day continued to be the leading manu- 
facturing enterprise in every industrial na- 
tion of the world. The establishment of the 
textile industry is a natural development as 
the need for clothing is second only to the 
need for food. It is. therefore, not surpris- 
ing to observe that most countries begin 
their industrialization by manufacturing 
textiles. 

The total number of persons gainfully em- 
ployed in the world’s textile industry before 
the war was more than any other single in- 
dustry. In almost every industrial nation 
today the number of industrial workers em- 
ployed places the textile and clothing indus- 
try in first position above all others. In 
Japan before the war almost 50 percent of 
the industrial workers were employed in the 
textile and clothing industries. Similarly, 
in many of the Latin-American countries, 
notably Peru, Brazil. Mexico, and Colombia, 
the textile and clothing industry employ 
from a fourth to a half of all the people em- 
ployed by industry in those countries. In 
the United Kingdom, the textile and cloth- 
ing industry accounted for 34 percent of 
the industrial employment according to the 
last available figures. Even in countries 
which are primarily engaged in the produc- 
ing of foodstuffs like Argentina, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, and a number of other South 
American and Central European countries 
the textile and clothing industry is in sec- 
ond position. 

In the United States, which is the most 
advanced country of the world from the 
standpoint of industrial production, more 
people are employed in the spinning and 
weaving of cotton alone than in any other 
industry. Cotton manufacturers employ 
more people than the giant motor vehicle 
industry, and more people than the huge 
steel and rolling mills. 

Having considered the importance of cot- 
ton as a commodity to the consumers and to 
those engaged in production and processing, 
let us take a brief look for a moment at the 
importance of cotton from the standpoint 
of the areas in which it is produced. Though 
cotton is grown in about 60 countries, 20 of 
these producing countries do not grow 
enough to supply their own needs and must 
import cotton Only 5 out of the entire group 
of 60 producing countries have enough cot- 
ton and textile equipment to be self-suffi- 
cient in textiles. These five are: The United 
States, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, and India. All 
the other countries of the world must either 
import raw cotton or cotton textiles. 

An analysis of the volume of cotton pro- 
duction shows the United States, the Brit- 
ish Empire, Brazil, and China produce about 
82 percent of the world’s raw cotton. The 
economic control of this tremendous vol- 
ume of so vital a commodity can be one of 
the most effective instruments available for 
provoking or waging war, or it can be equally 
effective as an instrument for enforcing 
peace. Beneath the many social and poli- 
tical questions that have disturbed the peace 
of the world for years and which obstruct 
the peace settlement today are fundamental 
questions of economic security every nation 
faces—the question of where they will get 
essentials. People must first have food and 
raiment to survive. All nations must as- 
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sure themselves of adequate supplies of food 
and fiber or their people cannot exist. 
Herein lies the broad problems surrounding 
international trade and barriers that pre- 
vent it. These world-important and far- 
flung problems will receive treatment by ex- 
pert hands at this congress. 

Cotton stands today as definitely one of 
the world’s strategic commodities. What 
cotton’s position will be a decade from now 
or 5 decades from now mainly is up to those 
of us in the industry. Your job and my job 
here today is to review critically and analyti- 
cally the problems that confront us and the 
progress that has already been made toward 
their solution. 

Our second task, and the one of greatest 
magnitude, is that of setting for ourselves a 
course for the years ahead. We do not meet 
here to proposed sugar-coated formulas for 
the appeasement of political and pressure 
groups. We meet here to intelligently and 
courageously grapple with problems and 
issues that are vital to a survival of the cotton 
industry. By doing so we can make a sub- 
stantial contribution to a great world cause 
and a powerful world force, and we can attain 
rich and fruitful success toward reaching the 
ultimate goal of “cotton—a world force— 
today and tomorrow.” 





The Dangers of Communism—Editorials 
From the Memphis Commercial Appeal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest services of any newspaper in the 
United States is now being rendered by 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal in 
pointing out the dangers of communism 
through its editorial columns, 

I wish every human being in America 
could read these editorials. Then they 
would understand the battle now being 
waged by the Communists and their 
fellow travelers to overthrow this Gov- 
ernment, destroy Christianity, and wreck 
everything our Christian civilization has 
built up for the last 2,000 years. 

There can be no compromise between 
the two ideologies. Communism and 
Christianity cannot live in the same at- 

10sphere. Communism and free gov- 
ernment cannot live under the same 
flag. Communism and human liberty 
cannot dell on the same soil. 

As the Commercial Appeal has pointed 
out, communism wants to weaken the 
United States. Read the following 
editorial which appeared in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on July 20, entitled 
“Communism Wants Us Helpless”: 

The War Department has announced dis- 
missal of. five civilian physicians and 
chemists who were employed at the Army’s 
Aberdeen, Md., proving grounds. 

The charge against them was subversion, 
which the dictionary defines as “the act of 
overturning; as the subversion of a govern- 
ment.” 

Aberdeen proving grounds is one of the 
most vital areas of American security. It 
1S a place for testing weapons, including 
antiatomic devices. Nearby is huge Edge- 
Wwocd Arsenal, where weapons, including 
Bases, are stored. 
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The War Department doesn’t make a sub- 
version dismissal unless it has good evi- 
dence. 

In whose interests were the five dismissed 
persons acting subversively? 

In view of the inferences of the case and 
current Communist activities it would 
seem that the War Department has an ob- 
ligation to the Nation to reveal that iden- 
tity. Only communism seeks the subver- 
sion of the American Government. 

Communism is extremely interested in 
what happens to and in military estab- 
lishmen<s. International Communism’s 
Theses and Statutes set forth: 

“A persistent and systematic propaganda 
and agitation is necessary in the army, 
where Communist groups should be formed 
in every military organization. Wherever, 
owing to repressive legislation, agitation be- 
comes impossible, it is necessary to carry 
on such agitation illegally. Refusal to 
carry on or participate in such work should 
be considered equal to treason to the revo- 
lutionary cause, and incompatible with af- 
filiation with the Third International. 

“Each party desirous of affiliating with the 
Communist International should be obliged 
to render every possible assistance to the 
Soviet Republics in their struggle against 
all counterrevolutionary forces. The Com- 
munist Parties should carry on a precise 
and definite propaganda to induce workers 
to refuse to transport any kind of military 
equipment intended for fighting against 
the Soviet Republics, and should, by legal 
or illegal means, carry on a propaganda 
amongst the troops sent against the workers’ 
republics, etc.” 

American Communists have 
obeyed those directives. 

In 1928 no decent American wanted or 
thought of war. There were no signs of a 
second world conflict in the making; never- 
theless, in that Presidential campaign year, 
the American Communist Party announced 
these plans in its platform of the class 
struggle: 

“Not a man, not a gun, not a cent for the 
imperialist Army and Navy. 

“Abolition of the present Army and Navy 
and State militias, and struggle for the 
toilers’ militia. Election of officers by the 
soldiers and sailors.” 

There was a Presidential election in 1940, 
too. In the latter year, France had fallen, 
Britain was fighting alone with such supply 
and weapons-aid as this country could give 
her, despite Communist obstruction, and 
Russia was at peace under terms of her non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Germany. Here 
is what Americar Communists set forth in 
their platform of that year: 

“The predatory war unleashed by imperial- 
ist ruling classes of Berlin, London, Paris, 
Rome, and Tokyo is a world-wide struggle for 
the division of the world among imperialist 
bandits—a struggle for the right of cap- 
italist imperialist exploitation of the world 
by sacrificing the freedom of all peoples and 
the national independence of all nations. 

“We are opposed to imperialist ventures, 
against M-day plans, and the militarization 
of our country.” 

This country had just adopted selective 
service, was attempting to prepare against 
the then inevitable Japanese attack. 

Communism wanted to make this country 
impotent, and said so in these platform 
planks: 

“Combat the imperialist policies and acts 
of the President, the State Department, Con- 
gress, the Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties, to spread the war and involve the 
United States in it. No aid to the imperial- 
ist war makers * * * oppose all war 
loans and credits to the warring imperialist 
powers. Stop the sale and shipment of mu- 
nitions and armaments to the imperialist 
belligerents, 
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“No armaments or American soldiers for 
imperialist war or adventures. 

“Democratize the armed forces. 

“Only when capitalism is abolished, when 
socialism is established, as today in the 
U. S. S. R., will there be no more wars, no 
social retrogression.” 

Thus shouted American Communists who 
wanted their country so weak it could not 
protect itself. 

Before a year had passed Russia had be- 
come involved in the war and the American 
Communist party line was immediately re- 
versed. The “imperialist war” became the 
“people’s war.” The clamor for a “second 
front” began and continued until the very 
day American forces hit the Normandy 
beaches. 

What had been Communist obstruction 
became enthusiastic cooperation, and with 
good reason—Holy Mother Russia was in 
danger. 

Then came VJ-day, and again the party 
line changed overnight. Demonstrations 
demanding immediate transport home and 
discharge began to occur in all American 
theaters. Some were honestly inspired by 
war-weariness, others plainly showed Com- 
munist motivation. 

The word “brass” began to appear in news 
stories and headlines. There were attacks 
against discipline, tradition and custom. 
The cry was against “caste” and the demand 
became—“Democratize the armed forces.” 
Earnest, honest Americans picked it up, not 
knowing its origin. 

In 1940 when American Communists were 
fighting against every armed forces strength- 
ening effort, Russia was tossing its military 
“democracy” policies out of the window. It 
created its officer corps, stripped its army's 
political commissars of power, and reorgan- 
ized its forces on the traditional basis of dis- 
cipline. 

In late 1945 Russia again reorganized her 
army and Stalin announced his decree for 
emphasis on training and discipline. Within 
a month, he abolished the 1940 Red Army's 
basic regulations, replaced them with rules 
requiring strict obedience and use of the 
salute. 

No reminder is needed as to what has been 
done in this country. The greatest, noblest 
fighting force the world has ever known has 
been almost destroyed. 

The existence of widespread Communist 
espionage activity in Canada has been proved 
and convictions obtained. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
asserts that a Communist fifth column is at 
work in the United States. 

Five persons have been dismissed at Aber 
deen Proving Grounds for subversion. 

Russia has rejected the American plan for 
atomic energy control. Chinese Communists 
are at the brink of precipitating civil war. 

It is time all Americans understood that 
this and much more are part and parcel of 
communism’s plan for world control. 


If you want to know how communism 
proposes to render us helpless you might 
read the following editorial from the 
Commercial Appeal of July 18, entitled 
“Pattern for World Revolution”: 


When Attorney General Tom Clark pub- 
licly admitted the other day that a Com- 
munist fifth column is at work in the United 
States he merely applied to our national scene 
the general charge made by Winston Church- 
ill in the spring that Communist fifth col- 
umnists “are at work throughout the world.” 

Coupled with that was an accusation by the 
former British Prime Minister that “Russia 
is a growing challenge and a peril for civil- 
ization.” 

Severely criticized even by conservative 
sources, Mr. Churchill has since been proved 
right by Russia's actions, by her policies and 
chiefly by her obstruction, and all that, in 
turn, can be traced directly to Josef Stalin. 
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He placed them upon a foundation of pure 
Marxist communism. 

Last fall Stalin announced a new 5-year 
plan for Russian economic development. He 
did it with these words: 

“The war was the inevitable result of the 
development of the world economic and po- 
litical forces on the basis of monopoly capi- 
talism.” 

He did not exclude his recent American 
and British allies. Quite to the contrary, 
their so-called capitalistic ecdnomies, from 
his and the Communist point of view, con- 
tributed as much to the inevitability of World 
War II as did German nazism and Italian 
fascism. And right here it would be well to 
remember that until the very day on which 
Germany attacked Russia both the Commu- 
nist Russian Government and Communist 
International held the conflict to be an “im- 
perialist war.” Russia had a nonaggression 
pact with Germany, and communism did 
everything within its power and means to ob- 
struct the British defense and American aid. 

When Stalin attacked capitalism he had 
gone back to the teachings of Karl Marx 
and Frederic Engels—the patron saints of 
communism—and consciously or otherwise 
revealed what was tc be future Russian di- 
plomacy and policy. 

World communism had resumed the march. 
He had ordered it. 

Communism has existed in varying degrees 
throughout mankind’s recorded history, but 
it remained for Marx and Engels to develop it 
into the philosophy which is the creed of 
Communists. They were by no means origi- 
nal, however, for they were communistically 
larcenous to take a great deal of the teach- 
ings of Haegel, one of Prussia’s earlier state 
philosophers, and incorporate it into their 
own. 

To link Stalin’s condemnation of Capital- 
ism to Marxist communism one has only but 
to turn to Marx’s Das Kapital, a prodigious 
work intended to be an exposition of the the- 
ory of surplus value. 

Simply expressed, that theory holds that 
labor creates all value, and under the capi- 
talist system receives in turn only what com- 
petition, mergers, and monopolies permit it in 
a squeezing process. Uncer that system, ac- 
cording to Marx, the ricn get richer and the 
poor poorer, and ultimately the worker has 
to fight to survive. 

When the fighting-for-survival point is 
reached the social and economic alinement is 
proletariat against bourgeoise — worker 
against employer. 

The Communist doctrine for development 
of world dictatorship of the proletariat is 
based directly on the Marxist theory of the 
state being a capitalistic coercive force. 

World revolution, which is the continuing 
objective of communism, depends on solidi- 
fication of the proletariat, or achievement 
of complete solidarity among workers. 

The purpose could not be better defined 
than it is by Stalinists when they assert that 
communism is a philosophy to be used for 
building a workers’ world. 

It is communism’s contention that it can- 
not exist, flourish, and expand if a Commu- 
nist-controlled country has as its neighbor a 
capitalistic state. Therefor> it must press on 
for world control. 

Not recognizing the validity of any bound- 
aries—geographical, rac‘al, or social—com- 
myinism holds that where they exist they 
have been created by forcr and, therefore, 
must be abolished. If destroyed by force, in 
turn, that conforms with the communistic 
belief that the end justifies any means. 

This doctrine has been activated by Stalin 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea, and if the 
reader thinks otherwise, let him consider the 
Communist-created plights of Finland, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ruma- 
nia, the Russian-occupied areas of Germany, 
and an extensive area in Iran, 
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The drive is now to the Mediterranean and 
restoration of a Communist government in 
Spain. 

What the Western World—what we in 
America Know as patriotism is defined by 
communism as “an emotional snare to en- 
slave the workers.” 

In the theses end statutes of the Third 
International this is written and is therefore 
subscribed to by the Russian Government 
and by every Communist, whatever his na- 
tionality or origin: 

Every party desirous of affiliating with the 
Third International should renounce not only 
avowed social patriotism, but also the false- 
hood and the hypocrisy of social pacifism; 
it should systematically demonstrate to the 
workers that without a revolutionary over- 
throw of capitalism no international arbi- 
tration, no talk of disarmament, no demo- 
cratic reorganizations of the League of Na- 
tions will be capable of saving mankind from 
new imperialist wars. 

Doesn’t that explain why Russia has used 
the veto power five times on major United 
Nations Security Council matters? 

Why it has rejected the American plan for 
control of atomic energy? 

Why it refuses to cooperate with Britain, 
France, and this country in sensible control 
of Germany? 

Why it has attempted to interfere with 
MacArthur’s wise control] in Japan? 

“Without a revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism, no international arbitration, no 
talk of disarmament, no democratic reorgani- 
zation of the League of Nations (United Na- 
tions) will be capable of saving mankind from 
new imperialist wars.” 

That explains Russia and her policies. 

It explains, too, why Stalin, in his Red 
Army Day order, decreed that training and 
discipline were to be emphasized. 

Communism and the United Nations Char- 
ter are incompatible and can never be recon- 
ciled. 


What a pity that every newspaper in 
the United States does not reproduce, 
not only these editorials, but the other 
splendid editorials appearing in the Com- 
mercial Appeal on this subject. 

The Communists and their fellow 
travelers have been trying to lead the 
American people to believe that the 
Comintern has been dissolved, but the 
Comintern is not only alive today, but its 
tentacles are reaching into every section 
of the United States. I call your atten- 
tion to an editorial which appeared in 
the Commercial Appeal on July 17, en- 
titled “The Dissolution Was a Lie.” It 
reads as follows: 


For the first time since its purported dis- 
solution in 1943, a responsible agency of rn 
Allied government has charged publicly that 
Communist International—the Third Inter- 
national or Comintern—exists and continues 
its work. 

The accusation is made by the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to probe Moscow-directed 
espionage activities in Canada, a probe which 
recently culminated in conviction of the 
only Communist member of the Canadian 
Parliament. 

In finding that Moscow has sought and 
obtained “top secret” political information 
relating to policies of the American and 
British Governments, as well as Canadian, 
the commission, composed of two members 
of highest integrity of the Canadian Supreme 
Court, asserted that the Communist move- 
ment “was the principal base within which 
the espionage network was recruited.” 

It was the principal base, the commission 
found, since it provided personnel with 
adequately developed motivation and the 
organizational framework wherein recruiting 
was carried out safely and efficiently, 





The Third International was supposedly 
dissolved by its executive committee at 
Moscow on May 22, 1943. Two reasons were 
given—difficulty in convening a Communist 
congress because of the war, and because, in 
the language of the announcement: 

“The great lesson learned from the war was 
that the genera] national uprising and mo- 
bilization of the people for the speediest 
victory over the enemy can be best of all 
and most fruitfully carried out by the van- 
guard of the working-class movement of each 
separate country working within the frame- 
work of its own country.” 

The western Allied Governments, swallow- 
ing the dissolution announcement hook, line, 
and sinker, acclaimed it as a milestone of 
Russian diplomatic progress. Now comes 
the Canadian Royal Commission, after 
months of inquiry, to say it wasn’t so. 

N» security agency in the world ever be- 
lieved it was. 

Communism double-talks, cheats, and lies. 
Omit the three words, “over the enemy,” 
from the 1943 announcement and the true 
intent is revealed: 

“The great lesson learned from the war was 
that the general national uprising and mo- 
bilization of the people for the speediest vic- 
tory (world communism) can be best of al! 
and most fruitfully carried out by the van- 
guard of the working class movement of each 
separate country working within the frame- 
work of its own country.” 

Says the Canadian Royal Commission: 

“The Russians, in establishing their severa) 
parallel undercover systems, worked through 
their nationals in foreign countries.” 

The Theses and Statutes of Third Inter- 
national make the following one of many 
conditions for party admission to the world 
group: 

“The class struggle in almost every coun- 
try of Europe and America is entering the 
phase of civil war. Under such conditions 
the Communists can have no confidence in 
bourgeois (capitalist) laws. They should 
create everywhere a parallel illegal apparatus 
which, at the decisive moment, should do its 
duty by the party and in every way possible 
assist the revolution.” 

Parallel illegal apparatus was used for spy- 
ing purposes in Canada. 

Prior to Russia’s involvement in World War 
II, Third International followed a technique 
of expansion. Since its purported dissolu- 
tion, however, it has depended upon its af- 
filiates in each country to carry communism 
forward, and that is entirely in line with the 
announcement that “the general national 
uprising * * * can be best of all and 
most fruitfully carried out by the vanguard 
of the working-class movement working 
within the framework of its own country.” 

The vanguard of the working-class move- 
ment in this country—a movement designed 
to establish world dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat—are the members of the Commu- 
nist Party, U. 8. A., their friends, and their 
sympathizers. 

Along with them is that considerable num- 
ber of Americans whose bleeding hearts have 
permitted them to be sucked in by an alien 
and sinister ideology. 

All are the instruments and agents of Mos- 
cow-controlled Communist International. 

A show-Gown between the western philoso- 
phies of human freedom and constitutional 
government and that of communism draws 
nearer each new day. Only if the American 
people understand communism and its objec- 
tives will they successfully combat its en- 
croachment. 

There are many definitions of communism. 
Its avowed purpose, of course, is to establish 
a world society without governments in which 
the people will have equality of rank and 
wealth, and racial barriers and distinctions 
will be nonexistent, 

Communism holds the state or government 
to be a coercive force which, when the com- 
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munistic ideal of the “true or perfect state 
of living” is attained, will not be necessary. 
That ideal “cannot be reached so long as capi- 
talism exists,” therefore the world-wide Com- 
munist attack against capitalism and free 
initiative. 

Actually, communism is a combination of 
Machiavellian materialism and phony right- 
eousness, and a diabolical philosophy of op- 
portunism aimed at the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence. 

It was spawned in Prussia and became a 
threat in Russia, where beats its acquisitive, 
evil heart. 


These are some of the reasons why I 
have advocated keeping the atomic bomb 
in the hands of our military authorities 
until we at least have a semblance of 
peace throughout the world. 

Every once in a while we find some re- 
ligious fanatic who imagines that com- 
munism is humanitarian, that com- 
munism means freedom, that commu- 
nism means liberty, that communism 
means freedom of worship. Aman from 
Missouri who is just back from Russia 
said to me a few days ago that there 
was not as much freedom for the masses 
in Russi: as there is in the penitentiary 
of Missouri. For he said that in the 
penitentiary a man had religious freedom 
and a chaplain to pray for him. 

He said that in the penitentiary a man 
had hope of a pardon, or that his time 
might expire, and that he had the assur- 
ance that his wife and children would 
not necessarily suffer the same fate. But 
he said in Russia an individual is chained 
to his job for life, and his children are 
destined to suffer the same fate. 

It is a system of slavery more igno- 
minious than anything else that has ever 
existed in a civilized country in all the 
history of the Christian era. 

Communism is based upon hatred for 
Christianity, as stated in an editorial in 
the Commercial Appeal of July 21, en- 
titled “God or Antichrist—Which?” It 
reads as follows: 

The great American freedoms are guaran- 
teed and protected by the Constitution of 
the United States. They are specifically set 
forth in the Bill of Rights. 

They are freedom from undue search, seiz- 
ure, and imprisonment; freedom of religion, 
of speech, of right of assembly, and of the 
press. 

They are freedoms founded upon a people’s 
acknowledgment of the existence of a Divine 
Power whose aid and guidance has been 
sought by the people and their Government 
from the time the Mayflower’s company be- 
gan their compact with the phrase, “In the 
Name of God, Amen,” to this very day. 

They are freedoms which communism 
seeks to destroy. 

There are no freedoms under communism 
and none in its world heart—Russia. 

Organized religion is the strongest spir- 
itual and moral force standing in the way of 
a Communist world revolution, and that, 
rather than its opposition to fascism, is why 
communism seeks overthrow of Catholic 
Spain’s present government. 

That “religion is the opium of the people” 
is a basic communistic belief and teaching 
stemming from the Marx and Engels philos- 
ophy and vigorously, consistently fostered by 
Communist International and the Stalinist 
government. The utterly ruthless Lenin 
and Stalinist suppressions and extermina- 
tions of religion and the religious provide 





history with some of its saddest and most 
outrageous chapters. 

According to former American Ambassador 
W. C. Bullitt, a total of 46,475 Orthodox 
churches in Russia in 1917 had been reduced 
to 4,225 by 1940. 

Only because the defense of Russia re- 
quired use of every ounce of the people’s 
emotional and spiritual strength as well as 
physical, did Stalin, in- 1941, grant tongue- 
in-check recognition to the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. Then he set up a committee 
to control it and made it an international 
political instrument. 

“The party (Communist) cannot be neu- 
tral toward religion,” Stalin told an Ameri- 
can labor delegation in 1927. Speaking then 
of the suppression of religion, he said: “Anti- 
religious propaganda is a means by which 
the complete liquidation of the reactionary 
clergy must be brought about.” 

Stalin is leader of world communism and 
revolution. He has not changed. Commu- 
nism does not change. 

“There are no freedoms inside the Soviet 
Union,” asserts Brooks Atkinson, former cor- 
respondent in Russia for the New York Times. 

“The first socialist state in the world has 
not released the workers from slavery, but 
has reduced them to totalitarian slavery that 
includes the mind as well as the back.” 

There are no labor unions carefully pro- 
tected by Federal laws as in this country. 
There is no freedom of speech. The Stalinist 
government completely controls the press 
and other mediums for dissemination of 
news. “The Soviet citizen who opposed a 
Stalinist policy,” says Mr. Atkinson, “would 
be removed from society as an enemy of the 
state.” 

“By our standards the Soviet system has 
not solved any of the problems of freedom— 
including freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. 

“The police regimentation of the Soviet 
people is not only disillusioning, but 
frightening.” 

The Communist Soviet Government is an 
absolute suppressive dictatorship by the 
Stalinist 13-member politburo. 

Lenin-Stalin communism has sent be- 
tween ten and fifteen millions of people into 
the prison camps of the NKVD—Communist 
secret police—during the past 15 years, Mr. 
Bullitt estimates. Brooks Atkinson concurs 
in that opinion. Many of those camps are 
maintained at Siberian salt mines. Ger- 
many’s Gestapo, evil as it was, could not 
surpass NKVD in viciousness, or in efficiency 
in spying upon and controlling the people. 

“Fear,” says Mr. Bullitt, “is the dominant 
emotion in a vast country where a relatively 
small Communist minority subjects the ma- 
jority to terrorism.” 

Under the last Czar,” he points out, 
“there were, in 1913, only 32,757 such 
prisoners as NKVD has controlled and only 
5,000 were political.” 

A conviction that Russia’s slave labor 
camps equal in horror any of those which 
existed in Germany is inescapable. 

Widespread activities of NKVD in Canada 
were recently reported upon by the Royal 
Commission investigating Communist es- 
pionage activities. 

There are no secret police in the United 
States. The only Federal police agency, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, has the re- 
spect and admiration of all honest Americans, 
and is, incidentally, the chief target of 
American Communist Party smear cam- 
paigns. 

No Communist citizen of Russia can move 
with freedom. He must carry his passport 
and identification papers with him at all 
times. So long as he behaves himself, any 
American can wander over all of the 48 States 
and no agent of Government, local or Fed- 
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eral, will ask him from whence he came or 
whither bound. He’s a free citizen. 

The Russian worker who does not possess 
a worker’s card cannot eat. He possesses 
that card only at the whim of the Stalinist 
government, end its agents. That’s what the 
workers’ government—the dictatorship of 
the worker—does to the man around whom 
the philosophy of communism is developed 
and expanded. Surely, no American worker 
wants the type of government which has 
power to shut off his source of food at will— 
which holds life or death power over him. 

It was this same Communist workers’ gov- 
ernment, by the way, which instituted and 
perfected the speed-up system so objection- 
able to American labor. 

Unite the farmer and the laborer, shout 
American Communists. Russia, under the 
czars, was a country in which small farms 
predominated. The collectivization of agri- 
culture wiped them out and established the 
existing large, socialized farm units. The 
Stalinist government decrees the amount of 
production which farmers may keep for their 
own benefit. It isn’t much. The farmer, 
like everyone else, works for the state. 

Between 1932 and 1933 from three to five 
millions of farmer peasants of the Ukraine 
and Kuban died as a result of government- 
organized starvation. 

That’s agriculture under the Communist 
system. 

Consider, then, the rural electrification, 
the farm-to-market road programs, crop sub- 
sidies, and the thousand and one aids to 
agriculture given by the American Govern- 
ment to American farmers. 

Anyone want to swap for the Russian sys- 
tem? And die for that system? 

That’s what Communist International 
would have us do. That’s what the Ameri- 
can Communist Party seeks in infiltrating 
into the fields of labor, agriculture, science, 
the professions, and Government itself—to 
overthrow constitutional government and 
replace it with a Communist dictatorship. 

There is a simple way to prevent that: 

1. Outlaw the Communist Party as a privi- 
leged political entity. 

2. Revise the Federal statutes so that 
Communist subversion will be specifically 
prohibited as a criminal offense and pro- 
vide penalties adequate to the treason. 

3. Educate the American people in the 
basic principles and objectives of commu- 
nism. 

4. Provide a better quality of American 
history teaching in schools and colleges. 

5. Collectively and individually cling to 
the profound faith of the founding fathers, 
that a Supreme Power—the God despised 
by communism—exists, and that He or- 
dained for this Nation a great and beneficent 
destiny. 

The latter is as important as all the rest 
combined. Faith and the hard work, the 
courage and the striving, made us what we 
are. We, the American people, have come 
a long way during 170 years of freedom. 
Now a crossroads, and necessity for making 
a decision, has been reached. 

The choice is between God and these 
United States, or communism and social and 
economic enslavement by the forces of the 
antichrist. 


Again I say, Mr. Speaker, that in pub- 
lishing these editorials the Commercial 
Appeal is rendering one of the greatest 
services of any newspaper in the United 
States in pointing out the dangers with 
which America and the rest of the civil- 
ized world is now threatened. 

God save our country from such a 
menace. 
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What’s Wrong With Housing—Bungling 
of Priorities 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
July 19, 1946: 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH HOUSING—BUNGLING 
OF PRIORITIES 


Milwaukee’s program for temporary veter- 
ans’ housing is a dismal failure. It is the 
same all over the country. For instance, not 
a single barracks unit has been completed 
for any municipality anywhere in the Na- 
tion, A Officials have told a delegation 
of Milwaukee officials. 

Why? Shortages of vital materials. It’s 
the same old story. These are the shortages 
that were holding up houses while the war 
was still on. 

Despite this, President Truman very un- 
wisely lifted housing controls last fall in a 
carelessly timed move to get rid of wartime 
restrictions. The motive was good, but it 
was no time to do this, as was apparent to 
most persons who had followed the building 
industry. 

As a result of this error, all sorts of indus- 
trial and commercial projects .were under- 
taken. Residential builders were outbid for 
material and labor. Controls had to be in- 
stituted again. But much of the damage 
had been done. Industrial and commercial 
projects already under way were allowed to 
continue. 

Worse still, the CPA policy, even since con- 
trols came back, has been far too lenient— 
even in Milwaukee—though the rules have 
been more strictly enforced here than in 
many parts of the country. 

Although hundreds of privately built hous- 
ing units are unfinished in Milwaukee and 
other Wisconsin communities, and publicly 
sponsored barracks units and even Quonset 
hut projects are marking time, you can 
see new commercial and industrial construc- 
tion everywhere. Everything is getting built 
but houses for veterans. 

The Federal Government has bungled the 
housing program badly, and still does not 
correct abuses. One of the quickest forms 
of relief would be to make priorities for resi- 
dential construction extendible right back to 
the material sources to make sure that hous- 
ing goes ahead first. 

Another thing necessary is for many build- 
ers to make better use of the limited priorities 
they now have. Many wait until the last 
minute before presenting their priorities with 
local dealers, although they should know 
better. Some haven’t found out how to use 
priorities properly. Builders making early 
and proper use of present priorities are get- 
ting at least a considerable flow of supplies 
from dealers. 

These improvements could be made over- 
night—better use of existing priorities and 
extension of priorities from dealer to whole- 
saler, jobber, factory, and the source of raw 
material. 

The first improvement can be achieved by 
builders alone; the second by a change of 
policy in Washington. Then why can’t we 
get somewhere? 


Rural Electrification in Montana 
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Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, I include therein a 
statement by me concerning rural elec- 
trification in Montana. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the Federal pro- 
grams that is going ahead in Montana 
most successfully is rural electrification. 
I have supported this program from its 
start and was one of those who helped 
to organize one of the first rural electric 
cooperatives in my State. Since coming 
to Congress I have had an opportunity to 
appear before committees of the Con- 
gress and to address the House in behalf 
of this program that means so much to 
the farm and ranch people of my State. 

In Montana, before the Federal rural 
electrification program began in 1935, 
only 2,768 farms, or 5.5 percent of all the 
farms in the State, were receiving central 
station electric service. Latest estimates 
based on the 1940 census show that more 
than 27 percent of all Montana farms 
are now electrified. Montana has 13 
REA-financed cooperatives with systems 
in operation. They are operating 3,540 
miles of power lines and serving 9,014 
rural consumers. Ten others are in var- 
ious stages of progress and will be in op- 
eration soon. 

The first REA loan in Montana was 
approved in May 1936. As of June 1946, 
the cooperatives of the State had received 
$11,869,598 in REA loan approvals. Of 
this amount, $3,964,659 had actually been 
advanced to pay for line construction. 
The borrowers have paid $832,650 of 
principal and interest on their loans, in- 
cluding $166,457 paid on principal] be- 
fore it was due. None of the Montana 
borrowers is behind in its payments. 

REA allocated $7,653,000 as loans to 
Montana borrowers from the $300,000,- 
000 loan fund available in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1946. This will enable 
the Montana co-ops to extend electric 
service to approximately 9,500 unserved 
ruralconsumers. Further Montana loan 
applications will be considered for ap- 
proval out of the $250,000,000 fund made 
available by Congress for REA loans dur- 
ing fiscal 1947. 

During the war, when line construc- 
tion was curtailed because of scarcity of 
strategic materials, the Montana REA 
borrowers made their plans for the post- 
war period. As soon as wartime restric- 
tions were lifted, they were ready to be- 
gin construction. Today they are build- 
ing lines and connecting consumers as 
rapidly as the still scarce supply of ma- 
terials and labor permits. Goal of the 
Montana borrowers is electric service to 
all of the 30,000 rural families in the 
State who still lack central station elec- 
tric service. 
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The electrification program of the 
Montana cooperatives in the next few 
years is expected to be one of the most 
vigorous in the Nation. There are severa] 
factors that contribute to this promising 
situation. 

First, the Bureau of Reclamation and 
power being made available from Fort 
Peck will provide for large-scale public 
power development in Montana. Under 
Federal law and the policies of the De- 
partment of the Interior this power wil] 
become available to REA users and others. 
However wholesale rates as a result of 
this program should mean reduced op- 
erating costs and low retail rates to mem- 
bers that will greatly increase the con- 
sumption of electricity on Montana 
farms. 

In May 1946, the Mid-Yellowstone 
Electric Cooperative of Hysham, Mont., 
became the first REA-financed coopera- 
tive to purchase directly from the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation public power gen- 
erated at the Fort Peck hydroelectric 
plant. Two other Montana co-ops are 
expected to receive Bureau of Reclama- 
tion power through new transmission fa- 
cilities in eastern Montana, to be fi- 
nanced largely by a 1946 REA loan to a 
subsidiary of the Montana-Dakota Utili- 
ties Co. The REA cooperatives will pur- 
chase power at wholesale directly from 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The utili- 
ties company will be paid by the Bureau 
for delivery of energy to the cooperatives 
over its transmission lines under a 
“wheeling arrangement.” 

Another development that will help 
the Montana REA cooperatives serve 
some extremely thinly populated Mon- 
tana rural territory is the prospect for 
combining farm and small-town rural 
electric systems. 

In March 1946, REA allocated loan 
funds totaling more than $2,000,000 to 
two new Montana cooperatives—at Cut 
Bank and Shelby—to finance the pur- 
chase of facilities of the Great Northern 
Utilities Co. and the construction of new 
power lines in Glacier and Toole Coun- 
ties. Sale of the holdings of the Utilities 
Co. had been ordered by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission under the 
Public Utilities Holding Company Act. 
Purchase of these small-town facilities 
will enable the two cooperatives to reach 
almost 900 farmers in thinly settled 
areas that could not be served in any 
other way. 

A similar development has occurred in 
the vicinity of Lewistown, where the Fer- 
gus Electric Cooperative, by purchasing 
two village power systems, will be able to 
serve 120 farm consumers who could not 
be reached otherwise. 

Another important Montana rural elec- 
trification project involves both public 
power development and town-and-coun- 
try cooperation. The McCone County 
Electric Cooperative, which has received 
approval of REA loans totaling $550,000, 
and is supplying power to the town of 
Richey, has proposed to make the town 
of Circle the hub of a rural electric sys- 
tem serving about 1.200 consumers. The 
entire system would be fed with power 
from a new substation to be built near 
Circle by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
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On Montana ranches and farms served 
by REA-financed cooperatives, yard 
lights, building lights, milking machines, 
electric fences, pig brooders, chick 
brooders, lamb brooders, feed grinders, 
running-water systems, and scores of 
other electrical devices are in use. Sheep 
are being sheared with electric clippers. 
Water warmers prevent freezing in stock 
water tanks in winter. Farmers are find- 
ing that it is less costly to pump irriga- 
tion water with electricity than with 
easoline engines. A Montana rancher 
who consumes more than 2,500 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a month uses 32 frac- 
tional horsepower motors for a variety 
of farm jobs. One Montana farm couple, 
aided by electricity, maintained a 480- 
acre irrigated farm,without other help 
during the war. Electric power enabled 
a farmer near Lewistown to convert an 
old unoccupied homestead into a modern 
cairy and stock ranch. 

With electricity, a Montana farm 
home can be nearly as modern as any 
city dwelling. A survey made in 1944 of 
Montana farms that had been served by 
REA co-ops for several years showed that 
9 of every 10 had radios, 4 of every 5 
had washing machines, and 3 of every 4 
had electric refrigerators. Practically 
all the farm families lacking those ap- 
pliances indicated in the survey they 
would buy them within 2 years after the 
war. The survey showed tremendous de- 
mand among farm families for other 
electrical appliances that are not yet on 
the market in quantities. Plumbing sys- 
tems, vacuum cleaners, electric ranges, 
and farm-size freezer units of both cabi- 
net and walk-in types are especially 
popular. 

Electricity has been a strong factor in 
building community enterprises and 
rural industries in Montana. One small 
town in the State, for instance, con- 
verted an abandoned cheese factory into 
a community canning center, available to 
both town and farm women. Several 
rural schools served by rural electric lines 
Lave installed power machinery for the 
training of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents. One grain elevator in an REA- 
served Montana rural community uses 
electric motors aggregating 104 horse- 
power. The manager says he does three 
times as much business with the same 
manpower as he did while using his old 
equipment. 

Business for local appliance dealers 
and electricians is an indirect benefit of 
rural electrification. Experience shows 
that for every dollar spent to build rural 
power lines farmers spend $2 for wiring 
and appliances. The all-out drive to ex- 
tend the use of electricity has caused the 
production of electric farm machinery to 
gradually approach the prewar level. 
According to the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, domestic electric-appliance 
production in April was about 85 percent 
of the 1940-41 level, and it will be only 
a matter of a short time until electric 
equipment will be available to all. 

The extension of rural electrification 
has been held up during the war, and it 
was difficult and at times impossible to 
obtain the equipment necessary to ex- 
tend rural lines. This has resulted in a 





great backed-up demand for allocations 
of funds to go ahead with this cénstruc- 
tion. Congress has recognized this de- 
mand and the need for the expansion of 
the use of electricity on the farms and 
has therefore appropriated the funds so 
that allocations could be made. Mon- 
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tana has been exceptionally well treated 
in these allocations. I am attaching 
a table showing total allocations, total 
advances, miles energized, and consum- 
ers connected in Montana as of June 1, 
1946, and following that, loans approved 
from June 1 to July 3: 


State of Montana 


[Figures as of June 1, 1946] 






















| a | Miles |_©2- 
“ Totalallo-} Total ad-} - ~ |sumers 
Borrower cations = ances aa con- 
} Sized | nected 
Rava)ii County Electric Cooperative, Corvallis, Mont. (1).................| $272, 800 $218, 812 205 1594 
Sun River Electric Cooperative, Fairfield, Mont. (2)................-...-.. 767, 500 480, 489 595 1, 240 
Lower Yellowstone Rural Electric Association, Inc., Sidney, Mont. (5) _..- 176, 600 163, 964 187 546 
Yellowstone Valley Electric Cooperative, Huntley, Mont. (9)............_- 588,498 | 474, 697 426 1,477 
Vigilante Electric Cooperative, Dillon, Mont. (10).............-......----- 960,000 | 541,745 386 1871 
Missoula Electric Cooperative, Missoula, Mont. (12)......................- 487, 000 243, 201 252 475 
Flathead Electric Cooperative, Kalispell, Mont. (13)......................- 413,700 | 255, 648 210 739 
Fergus Electric Cooperative, Lewistown, Mont. (15)....................-.- 911, 000 419, 825 | 464 718 
Park Electric Cooperative, Livingston, Mont. (16)_.......................- 370,000 | 187, 296 | 101 348 
Mid-Yellowstone Electric Cooperative, Hysham, Mont. (17) 263, £00 186,824 | 1144 1413 
Beartooth Electric Cooperative, Red Lodge, Mont. (19)....... -| 767,000 | 399, 657 | 321 719 
Big Horn County Electric Cooperative, Lodge Grass, Mont. ( a 447,000 | 281, 839 | 240 194 
Big Flat Electric Cooperative, Turner, Mont. (24)...........- | 319,000 | 12,760} (@) () 
Sheridan County Electric Cooperative, Westby, Mont. (25)..._.-.- 500, 000 | 6, 880 @) @) 
Northern Electric Cooperative, Opheim, Mont. (26)..............-...-.--- 440, 000 28, 225 16 1100 
Valley County Electric Cooperative, Glasgow, Mont. (27).................- 470, 000 23, 680 (2) @) 
McCone County Electric Cooperative, Circle, Mont. (28).............- FAO, 000 26, 450 | 13 1 
Goldenwest Electric Cooperative, Wibaux, Mont. (29)_...........-......-- 430, 000 12,667 | (%) ( 
Glacier County Electric Cooperative, Cut Bank, Mont, (30)............-.- 881, COO }........... | @) () 
Marias River Flectric Cooperative, Shelby, Mont. (31)....................| 1, 270,000 |.-.- ; () @) 
Hill County Electric Cooperative, Havre, Mont. (32)...........-..--..-..- E85, 000 |. (?) ( 
gis 0 Sint nls Pd idan Reet aaccmmmlinamsindncimiein 11, 869, 598 | 3,964,659 | 3, 540 9, 014 
1 Estimate. 
3 System not energized, 
There have been loans approved asfol- ®g0 to Bad Nauheim, Germany, to which 


lows between June 1 and July 3, 1946: 


Northern Electric Cooperative, Op- 
A eae ae $11, 000 
Lower Yellowstone Rural Electric 
Association, Inc., Sidney, Mont__.. 220, 000 
Sun River Electric Cooperative, Fair- 


Gly SP Sa a cn becsccci die 57, 000 
Missoula Electric Cooperative, Mis- 
CONES MNase didn ksensones 18, 000 





The Lichfield Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 23 (legislative day of 
, Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “The 
Lichfield Trials,” published in the Hunt- 
ington (W. Va.) Advertiser of July 10, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE LITCHFIELD TRIALS 


From time to time the trials of military 
personnel accused of beating and mistreat- 
ing prisoners at the guardhouse in Lichfield, 
England, do make the day’s news, but the 
information is so limited that the public 
gets nothing more than 1 reminder that such 
trials are going on. It is not due to faulty 
work of the reporters covering the trials. 
The meager information results from the fact 
that little progress is being made, and no- 
body connected with the case seems disposed 
to speed up things. 

To expedite the investigations a high-up 
Officer was sent from Washington some time 


point they had been transferred from Eng- 
land for the purpose of hurrying matters 
along. The trials still drag, and the accounts 
of them, though meager, make unpleasant 
reading. 

So far, since the trials were transferred 
from England, one cnlisted man has been 
acquitted. An officer and five enlisted guards 
have been found guilty. But not a single 
jail sentence has been given to any of the 
six convicted of beating prisoners or of order- 
ing them beaten. There has been sickening 
recitals of brutality, but punishment has 
ranged from a reprimand to a $250 fine. 
There should be harsher penalties for men 
who resorted to the Nazi-type of cruelty to 
discipline those who had violated the mili- 
tary laws. 

All in all, it seems military authority is 
dealing softly with those who showed no 
softness in their hearts and conduct when 
they had custody of wayward GI’s, some of 
whom were guilty of nothing more than over- 
staying leaves. 

Congress should require an accounting of 
the progress of these trials to date to show 
why there is indifference and who is at the 
bottom of it. The public should know 
whether it is a whitewash proposition or the 
military authority really means business in 
arranging Army personnel for brutal behavior 
toward fellow soldiers. 








Actions Speak Louder Than Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a story en- 
titled “Actions Speak Louder Than 
Words.” This little story will prove that 
men of different colors, races, and 
creeds find ways to get along better to- 
gether without laws forcing them to get 
along than under such laws. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The members of the Woodmont Country 
Club of Washington, D. C., through a former 
president, paid high tribute to the colored 
houseman at the club in respect to his 25 
years of faithful, intelligent service. 

The club members gave a dinner to Mr. 
James Ronc, who has served the members 
of the club for this long period of years; 
and they presented to him, through the 
house chairman, Mr. Morris Jaffee, as a testi- 
monial of their respect for him as a man, a 
gold watch. 

The former president of the club made the 
following presentation speech, which I be- 
lieve demonstrates that the policy of “love 
thy neighbor as thyself” is one that grows 
up in the human being rather than being 
enforced by law. The president’s speech reads 
as follows: 

“In recognition of your 25 years of service, 
I would like to express to you the good wishes 
of the club members for your loyal and de- 
voted service. Your conduct and character 
in the performance of your duties have en- 
deared you in the hearts of all of our mem- 
bers. You represent man’s humanity to 
man. You combat with your simple philos- 
ophy the venom of hate that has spread 
around the world and your ideals of living 
have struck a responsive chord. You have 
done a great deal, Jimmie Rone, to create 
good will for the colored folks. Your sim- 
plicity, your earnestness of purpose, and your 
unselfish devotion has all added to a better 
understanding between the peoples of your 
race and those of the white race. 

“You, to me, are the living Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Even though you are not an educa- 
tor, and have never gathered any great 
knowledge, you understand, though, the prob- 
lems of your fellow man. You forgive their 
weaknesses and catalog their virtues in a 
manner similar to that of those rare qualities 
which were found in Booker T. Washington. 

“You may not have planned it that way, 
but by your acts and understanding you have 
done a great deal for your race, and you have 
gained the respect of your fellow Americans. 

“Your kindliness, your homely wisdom, and 
your keen sense of friendly devotion has all 
aided in making you an outstanding person. 
Your smiling features and pleasant words 
have done much to enrich the surroundings 
of this club. 

“Your keen sense of responsibility to your 
colored folks, who have been less fortunate, 
has earned you the respect and admiration 
of all who know you. 

“I have heard many tributes paid you by 
men of affairs for your outstanding contribu- 
tions to the creation of friendship and un- 
derstanding between the white and colored 
man, and it gives further evidence of the 
fact that in these turbulent days, with the 
peoples of the world trying to adjust their 
affairs from war to peacetime pursuits; ac- 
tions, such as yours, do more to bring about 
better understanding between the peoples of 
the world than any public laws that may be 
enacted to try and bring this about. 

“I congratulate you for your fineness of 
cheracter and your understanding of the 
American way of life, and I hope it will be 
the pleasure of the members of this club to 
have you with us for many years to come.” 


_ Railroad Retirement Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
July 21, 1946: 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BILL 


Railroad retirement laws should be liberal- 
ized. But as the public must pay the bill, 
Congress should be the conscientious referee 
between claims and counterclaims as to the 
extent of liberalization considered practical. 
The legislative history of the bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate, already passed by the 
House, to liberalize railroad retirement and 
unemployment insurance laws, indicates that 
Congress is more ready to comply with the 
wishes of the railroad unions than to seek 
reasonable modification in the public in- 
terest. 

As described by Senator Bark Ley, the bill 
represents the fruits of the work of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, which 
spent scme 6 years studying the retirement 
and unemployment compensation laws. It 
was before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce for nearly 
8 months and was reported by the com- 
mittee with mumerous amendments de- 
signed to overcome objections as to cost, 
coverage, and administration. The amend- 
ments were accepted by the House, sitting 
as the Committee of the Whole. But on a 
record vote all the amendments were killed 
and the bill was passed as introduced; in 
other words, as written by the railroad unions. 
The identical bill is now before the Senate. 

It is estimated by the railroads that the 
bill wiil mean an additional cost to them of 
about $100,000,000 and Chairman Lega of the 
House committee said that if its provisions 
were applied, on the same scale, to Govern- 
ment social security laws, the cost would be 
$2C 000,000,000 a year. Yet the cost, accord- 
ing to the actuaries employed by the House 
committee, is not enough to pay the benefits; 
the measure. in other words, is considered 
actuarially unsound. 

Railroad labor has sought to prevent what 
it contends is the practice by railroads of 
giving out, by contract, parts of railroad work 
as a means of escaping responsibility for 
coverage, under railroad social security faws, 
of those engaged in such contract work. The 
railroads claim, however, that the bill’s pro- 
visions are now so broad that all the work- 
ers in an ice plant, for example, which sells 
some of its ice to a railroad, would be covered. 
Senator BarKtey denies this to be the intent 
of the bill. Yet, if this is not the intent, the 
language of the bill itself should deny that 
intent and remove all ambiguity over what it 
does mean. 

The bill introduces new theories as to the 
meaning of unemployment and in this con- 
nection makes eligible for unemployment 
compensation an employee laid off by illness 
or maternity. It also pays disability benefits 
regardless of the cause of disability. 

While railroad labor has a right to make 
such demands, Congress has a duty in pass- 
ing on them. It has so far shown a greater 
disposition to grant them for political ex- 
pediency than to rely on the recommenda- 
tions of its own Members who studied the 
measure in relation to its potential effect on 
the public welfare. When the bill comes up 
in the Senate, it should be amended with that 
consideration in view. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Railroad Retirement and Insurance 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 23 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “For the Favored Few,” pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Star of 
July 22. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


' FOR THE FAVORED FEW 


The House of Representatives has decided 
that the Government should favor another 
special group of our people at the expense 
of the public. Government intervention al- 
ready has soaked the public millions of dol- 
lars in increased costs for coal, due to wage 
increases; for steel, due to wage increases; 
for automobiles, due to wage increases; for 
shipping, to subsidize wage increases. Now 
they propose, through the Crosser bill,- to 
amend railroad retirement and insurance 
benefits, to increase the benefits of this fa- 
vored group all out of proportion to the 
social security paymen‘s provided for the rest 
of us. The bill would force the railroads 
to shell out an estimated one hundred mil- 
lion more dollars when the roads are already 
appealing for higher freight rates to cover 
increased costs arising from recent wage in- 
creases. This means the public will pay 
again—higher passenger rates and freight 
rates. We're taking an awful licking from 
the Government these days. 

Why should the Congress favor one group 
of our workers at the expense of all the 
rest of us? Why should the railroads be 
driven toward bar.kruptcy or higher rates in 
order to give special benefits to a small seg- 
ment of our population? It’s one thing for 
a business to provide additional employment 
and retirement benefits for their workers of 
their own free will. It’s quite another thing 
for the Government to impose these insur- 
ance privileges by law on an industry which 
will be forced to pass the cost on to the 
American people in general. This is not a 
question of providing benefits equal to those 
in other industries. It’s a question of giv- 
ing special benefits to a small group of Amer- 
ican workers by act of Congress. There are 
plenty of Congressmen who are looking out 
for the special interests of privileged groups. 
Who's looking out for the interests of the 
American people? 


Clear Record—All Bad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 








torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
Thursday, July 18, 1946: 
CLEAR RECORD—-ALL BAD 


We will ask you to go back a few months 
to the time when the Bretton Woods finan- 
cial agreements were being sold to the Amer- 
ican people. It is not too hard to remember 
the propaganda. 

If America rejected these agreements, it 
would be the return of “isolationism.” This 
Nation would have turned its back on the 
world and so on. Russia has not adhered 
Bretton Woods. Great Brita’: did so only 
when granted a loan. So much for that. 

The most powerful claim was the pocket- 
book claim. Without Bretton Woods Amer- 
ica could not export. There would be a cur- 
rency devaluation race with each nation try- 
ing to bar goods of the other. One of the 
favorite pieces of showmanship was to get 
John Jones or Ella Smith on the radio for 
3 minutes. John or Ella spoke a canned 
piece about how exports would help him or 
her and how they liked Bretton Woods— 
about which they knew nothing whatever— 
because it would stimulate exports, thus 
enabling them to live prosperously for ever 
after. 

How has it turned out? Instead of de- 
valuing their currencies, nations are up- 
valuing. Instead of trying to bar American 
exports they are trying to put themselves in 
position to buy. They are doing that so 
intensively that Washington is talking about 
ways to restrict shipments abroad. 

We go into this at this time because It is 
the latest addition to a record which is as 
consistent as anything one is likely to s€e. 
It makes the bad guesses of the Washington 
planners 100 percent. Through the war they 
were thinking up new crop controls, and the 
world is short of food. There were to be 
8,000,000 unemployed but we had a labor 
shortage and still have. Shelves of blue- 
prints for public works were drawn but it 
turns out that there is not enough labor and 
materials to build the houses people want. 
So far as we know there was not one predic- 
tion which was not exactly 100-percent 
wrong. 

Well, what makes the planners act that 
way? 

Partly they are stupid, or, in the words of 
the late Harry Hopkins, just “too damn 
dumb.” Yes, they can read and write and 
reel off theories and statistics that would 
swamp the average citizen but they are, 
nevertheless, the victims of the most dan- 
gerous stupidity, that which afflicts the 
highly educated man without perception. 

But largely their predictions were based 
on what they hoped would happen. And 
the reason they wanted bad things to happen 
is that they would thereby have an argu- 
ment for keeping their jobs of power and 
influence. It was a depression that brought 
them to prominence and persuaded the coun- 
try to experiment with the efforts at man- 
aged economy and it was only a continua- 
tion of the depression that would prevent 
them being thrown out. Dreading such an 
event, they predicted depression. 

Every one of the bad predictions that has 
been mentioned here was based on an as- 
sumption. That assumption was that this 
country and the world would continue under 
the conditions that obtained in the '30’s. 
That the conditions might change was not 
admitted. That they might reverse them- 
selves was to be put outside any calculations. 
And so the planners planned for a depression 
and so there we are. 

When a private citizen guesses wrong about 
his private affairs, and fails to reverse him- 
self in time, he is penalized. What happens 
to the planners? Well, there is Bretton 
Woods and the bad guessers have not been 
penalized. They have been rewarded. One 
of the principal proponents has a job at 
$17,C00 a year tax-free, 


- 
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Labor Puts Its House in Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bership of American labor unions is, in 
an overwhelming majority, and in the 
truest sense, a patriotic body of our citi- 
zenship. 

The evidence that this majority is 
growing more articulate, and more jeal- 
ous of its rights as union members is 
shown by the increasing number of union 
locals which are going on record as op- 
posed to totalitarian practices which 
would, in the long run, destroy all the 
rights and privileges gained by labor dur- 
ing the past half-century in America. 

Avery clear example of this demand by 
labor for democracy within its own cor- 
porate machinery comes from the follow- 
ing news item which appeared on July 22, 
1946, in the Bridgeport Post. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
call the attention of legislators to the 
action of local 203, United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America, 
an affiliate of the CIO, in furthering the 
cause of free labor: 

G-E UNIon Hits COMMUNISM—STORMY 

SESSION 

A resolution condemning communism 
within the ranks of local 203, United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, and prohibiting Communists from 
holding office in the union, was in the hands 
of the organization's constitution and by- 
laws committee today, following a stormy 
session of the local at the UEW hall, 600 
Hallett Street, yesterday. 

Other matters of business scheduled for 
discussio:. during the session were shunted 
aside as the union members, employees of 
the General Electric Co., debated the resolu- 
tion for more than 3 hours before deciding 
to send it to the committee for further 
action. 

The vote to send the resolution to the 
committee was reported as 64 to 46, and 61 
to 53. The motion to forward the resolution 
to the committee was presented by Louis 
Santoianni, and the membership, it was said, 
voted that it was the sense of the meeting 
that the resolution as presented and read 
had the full confidence of those present. 


BLYCHER IS SILENT 


Fred Blycher, business agent, declined of- 
ficial comment on the situation today, stat- 
ing that he is not the publicity agent of the 
union, Mr. Blycher said that the resolution 
had been presented and forwarded to the 
committee headed by iatrick O’Boyle, and 
added that he had no chance to determine 
whether 51 persons who signed a petition for 
presentation of the resolution were members 
of the local. The petition was not presented 
until 2:30 p. m., Mr. Blycher said. 

The action follows similar resolutions 
adopted by city CIO councils in Hartford, 
Waterbury, and Torrington, and by the Brass 
Workers Local of the International Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers of this city, ex- 
cept that the resolution introduced yester- 
day by Daniel J. Ryan, of the conduit and 
wire division, is more drastic than any other 
resolution yet introduced in any Connecti- 
cut local dealing with the Communist ques- 
tions. 
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The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the membership of local 203 
must abide by the Constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of the UERMW, 
as to no discrimination against race, creed, 
and political beliefs, and whereas, we be- 
lieve in the slogans “Organize the unorgan- 
ized” and “In unity there is strength,” and 
whereas we believe in the upgrading of our 
fellow workers in not using the UERMW as a 
means for fostering any “ism” within the 
local, be it resolved that we allow all workers 
in the electrical industry to join the 
UERMW, and be it further resolved that we, 
the membership of local 203, go on record 
as condemning communism or any subversive 
group or groups within our ranks, and be 
it further resolved that any member who 
acts in the interests of communism or any 
other “isms” which would tend to undermine 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the purpose of the organized labor move- 
ment, be enjoined from becoming an office- 
holder in local 203 and that any said mem- 
ber shall be denied, elected, or appointed to 
offices on any committee within our local, 
and be it further resolved that any office- 
holder found to be affiliated with these sub- 


. versive groups shall be fined not less than 


$100 nor more than $200; and be it resolved 
that local 203 publish this resolution in the 
daily newspapers and publicly denounce 
communism as an evil to organized labor. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


On the agenda for yesterday’s meeting, 
which was presided ovei by Oliver Arsenault, 
president, was the election of CIO council 
delegates, a report on the constitution and 
bylaws, and election of delegates to the na- 
tional convention in Milwaukee Labor Day 
week. 

The discussion on the anti-Communist res- 
olution took 344 hours and Mr. Blycher said 
Sunday night that no other business was 
transacted. The election of delegates will 
come up at another meeting. 

Mr. Ryan, who introduced the resolution, 
and Bernard Donnelly, a supporter, said 
afterward that the vote to send the resolu- 
tion to the bylaws committee was carried 64 
to 46. The matter of bringing the resolution 
before the meeting was accOmplished by the 
presentation of a petition signed by 50 mem- 
bers to have it put on the agenda. This peti- 
tion was introduced by Joseph Fontaine and 
carried 76 to 26. 

In a debate on adoption of the resolution 
and its reference to a committee those who 
spoke in opposition included Frank Fazekas, 
Neil McGillicuddy, John Goldring, Josephine 
Willard, H. Peterson, and Harry Novak. Busi- 
ness Agent Blycher made a speech against the 
resolution on the grounds that it was incon- 
sistent with the present constitution of the 
union, 

Supporting the resolution in what was said 
to have been one of the most heated sessions 
of the local were Mr. Donnelly, Mr. Fontaine, 
Rudolph Link, Louis Santoianni, Frank 
O’Boyle, Thomas Griffith, Al Gill, James Shan- 
non, James Glancy, John V. Francisco, John 
Bucko, Fred Mensch, and others. 

The meeting adjourned and according to 
some present a few blows were struck be- 
tween some of the members but the fighters 
were quickly quieted. During the discussion, 
it was reported that several of the members 
admitted they were members of the Com- 
munist party when the question was asked 
by others, “Who are the Communists in our 
midst?” 

OFFICIAL STATEMENT 

The following official version of the meet- 
ing was issued by Mrs. Josephine Willard, 
publicity agent for the local: 

“At a ‘general membership meeting of local 
203 today a resolution was presented barring 
all ‘isms’ from our local. President Oliver 


Arsenault ruled that the resolution was un- 
constitutional. 


His ruling was challenged 
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by several members but the membership up- 
held his decision. 

“In making his ruling, Mr. Arsenault said: 
‘America is made up of all minority groups. 
In taking away the right of any individual 
because of his racial, religious or political be- 
liefs we take away the rights and liberties 
of all groups. We have just emerged from 
&@ War against fascism which denies the right 
of minority groups. We won that war by 
bloody combat. Let us not make the same 
mistake twice.’ 

“By a vote of 61 to 53 the resolution was 
sent to the Constitution and By-Laws com- 
mittee of our local as a routine procedure.” 





Search and Seizure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to usurping the individual’s 
personal rights, I am including an edi- 
torial of Spencer Canary, editor of the 
Sentinel-Tribune, of Bowling Green, 
Ohio: 

SEARCH AND SEIZURE 

A month ago in this column we protested 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Jack Davis case as infringing 
upon the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. 
Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL has taken up 
the decision with the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee; and there is hope that it will result 
in action that will make certain that no fu- 
ture distortion of the Bill of Rights will take 
place. 

We now have before us the complete text 
of the Court’s majority decision delivered by 
Justice Douglas and the vigorous dissenting 
opinion of Justice Frankfurter in which Jus- 
tice Murphy concurs. It is in the Wood 
County law library and in other county li- 
braries. Lawyers especially will find it very 
illuminating. 

The gist of the majority opinion is that 

Jack Davis, a New York gasoline station pro- 
prietor, “voluntarily” submitted to search of 
locked premises and seizure of evidence on 
which he was convicted of illegal sales; and 
that, being “voluntary,” his rights under the 
Bill of Rights were not trampled upon by in- 
vestigators. The Court also holds that the 
gasoline coupons seized were not private 
property but of the Government. 
‘ The dissenting justice points out that the 
evidence shows the Government investigators 
by their action made Davis fearful that they 
would immediately break in and that to 
avoid the damage he consented. It was co- 
ercion that made him voluntarily surrender 
his rights. 

Justice Frankfurter says that to hold that 
the search in this case was legal is to hold 
that a search which could not be justified 
under a search warrant is lawful without it. 
He says that even a search warrant must be 
_ specific and that private papers of an accused 
cannot be seized even through legal process. 

The justice goes into the historic as well 
as legal aspects of the formation of the Con- 
stitution and shows that it clearly protects 
the individual. 

The decision should be drastically chal- 
lenged by Congress, our representatives whose 
first duty is to protect our rights under this 
basic law. It may operate sometimes to the 
advantage of the law-breaker; but its annul- 
ment by a court means that the liberty of 
every one is jecpardized. 


The expediency of search and seizure often 
arises in cases where officers seek evidence 
hard to obtain; but the founders of the Con- 
stitution had experienced gross abuse under 
the British rule and so wrote the safeguard 
into the Constitution, 





What Amputees Must Go Through To 
Secure Artificial Limbs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude a letter from Dr. Frank S. Bacon, 
chief medical officer, Mount Alto Hos- 
pital, addressed to J. H. Leib, veterans’ 
counselor, relative to the procedure in se- 
curing artificial limbs. 

The letter is self-explanatory and it is 
hoped that something can be done to 
eliminate much of the red tape now in 
effect. 

The letter follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1946. 
Mr. J. H. LEI, 
American Veterans of World War Il, 
Arlington, Va. 

DEAR Sir: Mr. Walter Bura, Acting Director, 
Prosthetic Appliances Service, has referred 
your letter of June 17, 1946, to this office for 
reply. The step-by-step procedure that each 
amputee must follow to receive an artificial 
limb through the Out-Patient Department of 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is as follows: 

1. The amputee presents himself to the 
receptionist in the Out-Patient Department 
of the hospital. (Here his treatment folder is 
pulled, or if he has never been at the hospital 
before, a treatment folder is prepared. The 
amputee should have with him his letter of 
compensation award and his military dis- 
charge, as these will save him considerable 
time.) 

2. The amputee is referred to a physician 
specialist in orthopedics for examination and 
recommendation as to the suitable type of 
limb for the particular case. (Ordinarily the 
orthopedist holds clinics on Tuesday and 
Friday at 2. It is best that the amputee 
attend this clinic as the doctors conducting 
it are specially trained in amputation and 
prosthetic work. However, if it is inconven- 
ient, arrangements can be made on any day 
of the week for an orthopedist to give the 
appropriate recommendation.) 

3. The amputee next sees the prosthetic 
appliance clerk who checks his papers and, if 
necessary, his eligibility and directs him to 
the prosthetic appliance company which pro- 
duces the recommended type of limb. This 
clerk will make appointments with the com- 
pany if they are necessary. 

4. The amputee then proceeds to the limb 
company wkere measurements are made, the 
limb furnished and fitted to the satisfaction 
of the amputee and the company. 

5. The amputee returns to the Out-Patient 
Department wearing the fitted limb for final 
inspection by the orthopedist. If the limb 
is found to be correct and satisfactory to both 
the amputee and the physician, the pros- 
thetic appliance card is signed by the doctor 
and the amputee. 

Acting for the manager: 

FRANK S. Bacon, M. D., 
Chief Medical Officer. 
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Bureaucracy’s Deadening Hand on 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Honolulu (T. H.) Aa- 
vertiser: 


BUREAUCRACY’S DEADENING HAND ON PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


The people of Hawaii, beneficiaries of the 
new United Airlines passenger service be- 
tween Honolulu and San Francisco, are at 
the same time losers. This is because the 
Civil Aeronautics Board continues to lay 
its deadening hand on private enterprise 
which built the prosperous economy of mod- 
ern Hawaii. 

With one hand (War Shipping Adminis- 
tration) the Government has taken Matson's 
great passenger liners and continues to keep 
half of them nearly a year after the end of 
hostilities. With its other hand (Civil Aero- 
nautics Board) it is granting facilities to 
others to serve the passenger trade which 
Matson spent 65 years developing, and with- 
out even permitting Matson to participate. 

As great an injustice as this is to private 
American business, it shows an even greater 
disregard for the desires of the traveling 
public and of the American merchant marine. 

Matson’s inquiry of past travelers shows 34 
percent will desire the convenience and fa- 
cility of traveling one way by sea and one way 
by air. These studies have since been cor- 
roborated by surveys conducted by Time, 
Life, and Fortune, and the New England 
Council. Combination sea-air travel will 
never be promoted effectively except under a 
single management for reasons which are too 
obvious to enumerate. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has, however, 
gone beyond its disregard for private enter- 
prise and public convenience. It has invaded 
the realm of national defense. When World 
War II broke upon us, 57 large passenger 
steamships flying the American flag were im- 
mediately available for troop transport and 
other war purposes. Today, all of these ves- 
sels are 10 years of age, or older. Not a single 
American passenger ship is under construc- 
tion. The nearest approach is combination 
freight and passenger steamships, although 
the Government, with taxpayers’ money, is 
building a limited number, because private 
capital cannot undertake the investment 
risk under the highly restrictive rulings of 
the CAB. Unless this is corrected we may 
find ourselves desperately short of this type 
of steamship should another emergency un- 
fortunately descend upon us. 

Shipping companies are essentially over- 
seas transportation systems. It is important 
that they be allowed to utilize the most 
modern equipment and methods in their evo- 
lutionary development and in their service 
to the public, This is particularly true where 
no exclusive or preferential right is sought. 
Matson specifically stated in its application 
that it was suggesting no restriction against 
the issuance of certificates to additional air 
carriers, and ‘it offered the service without 
Government subsidy or Government aid of 
any character, entirely at its own risk. 

Now that the air age is here, we fail to see 
either logic or fairness in the Government’s 
decision to deprive Matson of the right to 
give, and the people of Hawaii the right to 
receive this additional service. This is par- 












ticularly true as to the service between 
Hawaii and the Pacific Northwest, where 
Matson held out the same offer, and the 
Board denied any service. 

The CAB decision, while giving Hawaii a 
fne additional air service amply justified 
and required, is so vicious in its implications 
for free American enterprise, the American 
merchant marine, and the national defense, 
that Hawaii’s joy in this progressive move is 
tempered by disappointment. 





Terminal-Leave Pay—Bonds or Cash? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to call attention to the following 
letter which was received by me this 
morning from Harold G. Stagg, editor 
of Army Times, a national weekly news- 
paper for the United States Army, pub- 
lished at Washington. 

The views advanced by Editor Stagg 
certainly deserve the most serious con- 
sideration from legislators and the pub- 
lic. This is a question in equity which 
should be weighed with the greatest re- 
gard for justice to the very large num- 
ber of enlisted and former enlisted per- 
sonnel of all the services. 

It is hard to see, from an impartial 
viewpoint, any justice in asking that 
those entitled to terminal-leave pay 
should wait 5 years before they receive it. 

Army TIMEs, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1946. 
The Honorable CLrarE BooTHE LUCE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Luce: The proposal of the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee to pay ac- 
crued, unused leave to enlisted and former 
enlisted personnel of the armed forces in 


nonnegotiable 5-year bonds instead of in | 


cash, as voted overwhelmingly and unani- 
mously by the House of Representatives on 
June 11, is in our opinion unnecessary, un- 
justified and unfair. 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee, in 
amending H. R. 4051, states that it seeks to 
lessen the inflationary effects of contem- 
plated payments to enlisted and former en- 
listed personnel by providing for the issuance 
to them of 5-year, nonnegotiable, nontrans- 
ferable bonds on which no loans can be ob- 
tained. 

The report of the committee states that 
“sentiment has been widespread, both in the 
Congress and in the country, that justice 
and fairness require equality of treatment 
of officers and enlisted men with respect to 
their leave rights and benefits.” 

Nonetheless, the committee failed utterly 
to provide that “equality of treatment” when 
1t recommended that payment of the obliga- 
Uon to enlisted and former enlisted per- 
sonnel be, in effect, postponed for 5 years. 

Terminal leave pay to officers was justified 
during and since the close of World War II 
under the provisions of an act of May 8, 
1874, which authorized “in the discretion of 
the Secretary of War” leave of absence with- 
out deduction in pay or allowances up to a 
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maximum of 120 days. Pay for unused leave 
has been made to officers in cash. 

For Congress to countenance, on the one 
hand, the removal of price controls; substan- 
tially higher wages in Government, industry, 
and the armed forces; reduction of taxes, in- 
creased public works spending; and then 
defer for 5 years—through the issuance of 
nonnegotiable bonds—pay for earned, but 
unused leave to enlisted and former enlisted 
personnel on the grounds that it lessens the 
dangers of inflation is, in our opinion, inde- 
fensible. It is neither econorvically sound 
nor morally justifiable. 

Terminal leave pay is not a bonus, either 
for officers or enlisted personnel. It is nota 
wage increase. It is not a sop to politics. It 
is a debt now owed to the enlisted and 
former enlisted personnel of the armed forces. 
It was earned in the same way that officers 
earned the leave for which they were paid in 
cash upon separation. It was earned in 
large part on the battlefronts and under 
other wartime conditions that made it im- 
possible for earned leave to be used as earned. 

Thre is justification for paying officers 
for unused leave in cash, and there is the 
same justification for paying enlisted and 
former enlisted personnel in cash. There 
is very real justification for treating officers 
and men alike. 

While the enlisted personnel of the serv- 
ices was earning the terminal leave pay which 
they have not received, civilians patriotically 
poured billions of dollars into negotiable war 
bonds, and today are cashing in those bonds 
at will. 

During the war the officers and enlisted 
personnel of the services a'’so poured a huge 
percentage of their earnings—especially while 
fighting overseas—into war bonds, and un- 
less the terminal leave pay so long overdue 
to enlisted personnel is paid in cash, they, 
too, may have to cash in their war bonds. 
Payment of terminal leave in cash will not 
adversely affect the Nation’s economy any 
more than the day-to-day cashing in of war 
bonds by civilians and former service per- 
sonnel. 

The committee agrees that sentiment in 
favor of granting terminal leave to enlisted 
personnel is widespread. The fact that 380 
Members of the House of Representatives 
voted unanimously to make payment for 
unused leave in cash is further evidence of 
that sentiment. To substitute a 5-year non- 
negotiable bond-payment plan at this late 
date is inequitable in the extreme and makes 
a mockery of the committee's own statement 
that justice and fairness require “equality 
of treatment.” 

If terminal leave pay is to benefit enlisted 
and former enlisted men, it should place 
the money in their hands when they need it 
most; that is, in the first crucial months 
of readjustment to civil life—not 5 years 
from now when they will have had time to 
reestablish themselves. Certainly if they are 
paid in bonds, such bonds should be nego- 
tiable war bonds. 

If Congress is to place enlisted men on 
“equality of treatment” with officers—as the 
committee sets forth—then provision should 
be made for payment in cash. That is the 
form in which officers have been and are 
being paid, and it is not recalled that the 
President, the Budget Bureau, or the Con- 
gress made any comments on the inflationary 
aspects of such payments. 

Apart from the equities of the case—and 
there are many—it should be realized that 
not all enlisted and former enlisted men 
would spend their terminal leave pay im- 
mediately upon receipt of it. Those who 
have no real need will bank the money, or 
otherwise save or invest it. Furthermore, 
cash payment will result in considerable 
reduction of Federal disbursements for un- 
employment compensation by making it un- 
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necessary for many former enlisted men to 
claim jobless pay. 

It is hoped very earnestly that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House will give 
consideration to the justice and the equity 
of the points outlined above. We would 
very much appreciate receiving from you an 
expression of your opinion on the merits 
of the case for payment in cash instead of 
5-year, nonnegotiable, nontransferable bonds, 
for publication in an early issue of Army 
Times. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haro_p G. Stace, Editor. 





Primary Election in Queens County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FELLOW Democrats: The date for this 
year’s primary election is Tuesday, August 
20. 

On that date the CIO-PAC and Com- 
munists hope to purge me from Congress. 
Their candidate, a member of the Communist 
controlled American Labor Party, and who 
lives outside our congressional district, is 
the business agent of local 450, of the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, which is a notorious 
Communist-dominated union. 

Recently, according to the Associated 
Press, in Dayton, Ohio, the national presi- 
dent and financial secretary of that union 
resigncd. The president, Ralph E. Moses, 
told a meeting of 800 delegates that he was 
quitting because “every district local presi- 
dent in the United States and Canada, with 
the exception of four, are known Com- 
munists.” He then urged the local to af- 
filiate with the American Federation of Labor. 

No one could be the business agent of Com- 
munist-controlled local 450 unless he fol- 
lowed the Communist Party line and was 
strictly for Russia first. That is the type of 
opponent that I have in the Democratic 
primary. 

I know that at times some of my fellow 
Democrats have disagreed with my position 
on a number of issues—which they have a 
perfect right to do. I have never professed 
to possess a monopoly on good judgment. I 
do know, however, that at all times I have 
represented the majority of the people in my 
district and I have done so conscientiously 
and to the best of my ability. I also believe 
that even those Democrats who disagree with 
my voting record dislike that less than they 
do communism which is the greatest threat 
to our American way of life. 

I, therefore, urge all enrolled Democrats 
regardless of how they may vote in the gen- 
eral election in November, to turn out and 
vote on August 20 primary, and let the 
CIO-PAC and Communists know that there 
is no place for them in the Democratic Party 
in Queens County. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. Barry, 
Member of Congress. 


Polls are open from 3 to 10 p. m., Tuesday, 
August 20. 
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Great-Grandfather’s Tale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an interesting and challenging 
editorial under the pen name Uncle 
Dudley, appearing in the issue of the Bos- 
ton Globe of July 7, 1946: 


GREAT-GRANDFATHER’S TALE 


In the summer of 1986 Joshua Pendleton, 
of Wiscasset, Maine, being then in his late 
eighties, decided to write his memoirs. He 
undertook this arduous task partly for the 
sake of history—for he had played an impor- 
tant role in the remarkable events which 
attended the transformation of the American 
Republic during the middle years of the 
century. The more immediate motive for 
setting down his observations was, however, 
a purely personal one, and in this the old 
man shared company with the illustrious 
Marmontel and other noted writers of earlier 
centuries. 

Joshua Pendleton’s great-grandson, fertile 
in questicns and boundless in curiosity (a 
not unusual characteristic of 14-year-olds) 
had come to Wiscasset to spend the summer. 
These two became cronies almost from the 
hour of their first meeting, a conjunction 
that had been long delayed because the boy’s 
father had been for many years absent from 
home on diplomatic mission in Asia, where 
the boy was born. 

Strolling along the storied water front of 
the charming old coastal town, the beauty of 
whose architecture established it long since 
as one of the museum pieces of New England, 
the alert ancient, who had been a Senator in 
his day, found himself compelled to repeat, 
over and over again, the narrative of those 
exciting years of his young manhood which 
are familiar history to every American school- 
boy in this year 2000 of atomic peace. 

It was from these story-telling sessions 
that Joshua Pendleton found inspiration for 
the writing of his memoirs. He began them, 
in fact, that very summer, after the boy’s de- 
parture with his mother on the return trip to 
the capital of China. This explains why a 
notable work in American political literature 
took the form of letters from a very old man 
to his great-grandson. The following excerpt 
is from a chapter on the origins of the amaz- 
ing transformation of the Government of the 
United States, which began shortly after the 
atomic-bomb experiments at Bikini Atoll, in 
the Pacific, during the midsummer of 1946. 

“Men aboard the U.S. S. Camden, a cruiser 
which carried the party of more than 140 
Senators and Congressmen observing the 
bomb explosion, at first noticed little change 
in the attitude and speech of the Members 
of Congress. The explosion of the bomb it- 
self occurred at a distnce of several miles 
from their craft. In less than half an hour 
the visible effects of the detonation were 
wiped out entirely by a strong westerly wind, 
quartering to the north. The smoke van- 
ished. The Pacific resumed its blue tran- 
quillity. Aloft, a few dazzling cumuli drifted 
almost imperceptibly across the enormous 
arch of the skies. 

“As the cruiser headed toward Diamond 
Head and distant San Francisco, there was 
the same jollity, the same good natured po- 
litical bickering among Congr.ssmen of dif- 
fering views which had occurred on the 
trip out to mid-Pacific. * * * The whole 
excursion seemed to retain the character- 
istics of holiday that marked its beginning. 
The Camden, furrowing the barreled seas at 


. proposals. 


a lively 18-knot clip, proceeded as if nothing 
of great historical moment had occurred, as 
if the hidden secrets of radioactivity lib- 
erated by the bomb explosion were non- 
existent, as if no one aboard were changed. 

“Two days from San Francisco signs of 
change became evident. Jollity ceased. 
Senators and Congressmen appeared to be 
depressed. There was an end to bantering 
exchanges. By the time the Camden raised 
the Goiden Gate, knots of political officials 
could be seen huddled at various quarters 
on the deck and in wardroom, engaged in 
earnest discussion, 

“The striking feature of this development 
was that they were all in close agreement. 
Though a few of the ship's officers sought 
explanation of this singular behavior among 
their guests, none was found. The statesmen 
were reticent toward all who were not of the 
congressional party. Nobody knew then, nor 
indeed until some time afterward, how the 
subtle and invisible effects of the ‘Q-ray,’ 
liberated by the bomb explosion, were to 
change not only these men but the history 
of the United States. 

“Arriving at San Francisco the official party 
startled the local chamber of commerce of 
that city, famous for its hospitality, by re- 
fusing to tarry and complete what had been 
considered a holiday excursion. To offers of 
free entertainment at the Mark Hopkins, 
they returned polite vegreis, explaining that 
grave matters of national importance re- 
quired their immediate return to the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Nor would they consider the 
incurring of any further expense at the cost 
of the public. Canceling earlier arrange- 
ments, each insisted upon meeting all ex- 
penditures connectec with the trip to Wash- 
ington from his own pocket. 

“What happened following the return of 
this little band of inspired and determined 
men is now history. The miraculous effects 
of the mysterious ‘Q-ray’ to which, unwit- 
tingly, they had been exposed, became swiftly 
apparent. Their colleagues on Capitol Hill 
were at first dumbfounded, then infuriated, 
but eventually bowled over by the change in 
attitudes toward public affairs displayed by 
the returned travelers. In committee meet- 
ings as well as on the floors of both Houses, 
it was soon evident that events without par- 
allel in the annals of the Nation since the 
framing and acceptance of the Constitution 
itself, were unfolding. 

“In a solid phalanx the returned statesmen 
organized and let loose a political revolution 
which startled the entire Nation and soon 
evoked almost universal acclaim. With 
matchless eloquence, with an almost super- 
human skill at cooperative maneuver, they 
tackled the antiquated tangle of precedents, 
rules, and customs that had reduced the Con- 
gress, especially in the Senate, to inefficient 
futility in the conduct of business. 

“Rules were revised to put an end to fili- 
busters and emancipate majority will from 
the delaying tactics of shady political strata- 
gem. Patronage was outlawed. The naming 
of Federal officers to key posts all over the 
Nation, a right hitherto reserved to Members 
of Congress, was entrusted to a Federal Per- 
sonnel Board, chosen from among the most 
capable administrators in the land. Sub- 
ordinate commissions, similarly constituted, 
were set up in each State. 

“In the Congress, committees were con- 
solidated and placed on a basis of efficiency, 
their members being chosen strictly with an 
eye to merit and experience in the area of 
public interest with which each committee 
was concerned. After providing adequate 
salaries for all members, Congress forbade 
any member to retain connections of per- 
sonal financial nature, directly or indirectly, 
in any corporate body or business interest 
in the Nation. The good of the country as a 
whole became the sole test of all legislative 
Organized pressure lobbies were 
banished a distance of at least 100 miles 
from the capital. 
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“Tremendous programs for development 
of public education and public health dis. 
placed previous enormous wastage of funds 
in a hundred causes. The budget was re. 
duced more than a third; yet no essentia) 
service suffered and many new ones were 
added. Junkets were abolished to insure 
proper attendance of legislators. To facijj. 
tate the public business, all speeches aimeq 
at races or religions, or designed to stir socia} 
animosities, were forbidden on pain of ex. 
pulsion. The Department of State was re. 
stored to full control of foreign policy, after 
a sharp skirmish with the War and Navy 
Departments. Thus the plan originally laiq 
down by the founders of the Republic was 
reestablished. Parties shifted from the olq 
basis of embittered contest over class inter- 
ests to competition of constructive aims for 
the genera! good. A system of wise, fair, ang 
democratic regulations brought peace jn 
labor-management relations, sped the wheels 
of industry, and ushered in an era of social 
and economic freedom such as the world had 
never before witnessed. And, as the mar- 
gins of freedom widened, a mighty renais- 
sance began in the creative arts. Science, 
long a source of fear and destructive anarchy, 
became man’s well-managed servant. Philos- 
ophy flourished. Incalculable constructive 
forces, liberated by the educational and 
health program, spread their beneficent in- 
fluences first at home and then throughcut 
the world, fortifying peace, broadening co- 
operative opportunities, and restoring man 
to that spiritual and moral ascendency over 
himself, loss of which in earlier decades had 
carried him to the verge of the pit. 

“The ‘Q Ray,’ cf which no one had dreamed, 
thus became the instigator of the age of 
atomic peace.” 


UNCLE DUDLEY, 





The Union Could Help Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 29, 1946: 


THE UNION COULD HELP HERE 


The United Mine Workers of America based 
their recent strike largely on demands upon 
the operators for improved health and wel- 
fare safeguards, but a recent incident in 
Pennsylvania illustrates how the union might 
itself exercise a greater degree of responsi- 
bility in this regard. A group of workers 
threatened to walk off the job when foremen 
searched them at the mine mouth for 
matches and cigarettes. Searching was en- 
forced because men insisted on violating the 
“no-matches” rule. Yet the United States 
Bureau of Mines has warned that smoking 
is the cause of many disastrous mine ex- 
plosions. 

Every one of the thousands of Coast 
Guardsmen, regular and reserve, who were as- 
signed to port security curing the war will 
recognize this baffling problem. Where ships 
were being loaded with ammunition or other 
highly explosive material, longshoremen 
often had to be searched at the gangplank 
for matches and cigarettes, and constantly 
watched to prevent surreptitious smoking in 
the cargo holds. A Bureau of Mines report, 
published in January 1941 titled “Explosions 
in Coal Mines Caused by Smoking,” points 
out how miners smuggle smoking materials 
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into the mines in sandwiches, thermos bot- 
tles, and hidden pockets of their underwear. 

n reau says: 

Sa sapecatand in Alabama mines, 76.9 
percent have been caused by open lights and 
smoking. Pennsylvania anthracite mines 
have experienced 90 such explosions.” 

That workers will grow careless and take 
chances despite danger is well known to every 
factory or mill owner. As a result many ma- 
chines have had to be made foolproof. But 
there is no mechanical device which can 
keep cigarettes and matches out of a miner’s 
pocket. This simplest safety precaution re- 
quires cooperation on the part of the worker 
himself. Supervisory forces hive borne the 
brunt of the disagreeable task of enforcing 
the rule, but here is a place where the UMWA 
can help. Why can’t the union aid in the 
inspection, exact a no-smoking pledge from 
miners, and enforce its own penalties against 
violators of antismoking rules? 





Berlin Devastation Astonishes Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the third in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
A Trip Through Hell and depicts Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s impressions of Europe as it ap- 
peared early in the spring of the year: 
EELLAMY SUGGESTS CITY’S UTTERLY RUINED CEN- 

TFR MAY REMAIN A WASTE FOR CENTURIES 

The question is often asked as to how badly 
Germany was damaged. 

I can offer some first-hand testimony on 
that 

The devastation in German cities was co- 
lossal. The worst hit places that we saw were 
Berlin, Munich, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, and 
Frankfort, but travelers who had greater op- 
portunity to see Germany as a whole have 
said that of the cities that I have mentioned 
above Nuremberg was the only major job of 
devastation done by the air forces, and that 
the other cities which were hit hardest were 
Coblenz, Cologne, Essen, Darmstadt, Mann- 
heim, Kassel, and Pforzheim. 

Take Berlin, for example. Berlin was a 
city of magnificence, if there ever was one on 
this planet. 

Unter den Linden, the Sieges Alle, the 
Houses of Parliament, the Tiergardten, were 
all laid oul on a thoroughly splendid scale. 

Those parts of Berlin, like Carthage, are 
utterly ruined. We walked down the Unter 
den Linden and saw the ruins of the Adlon, 
one of the swankiest hosteiries of Europe. 
They are now trying to go back into business 
with 20 rooms in one wing of the hotel, but 
the main building is utterly “kaput,” to use 
the word so often employed in Europe. 


CHANCELERY TORN UP 


We visited the Reichschancelery, in the 
basement of which Hitler is supposed to have 
endea his life and that of his mistress, Eva 
Braun. Although the walls are standing, 
there were great holes in the roof, all the 
windows were out and every floor has been 
catapulted into the basement. 

It has been estimated that it would take 
10 trains of 50 cars each, or 500 cars a day, 
Working 365 days a year for 16 years, to clear 
‘ae rubble out of the central part of Berlin 


so that construction could start. I think 
what will happen is that the Berliners will 
have to give up the ruined parts of their city 
and go out to the suburbs. In time it may 
be that the central part of Berlin will be 
covered with the debris of time, and possibly 
excavated a thousand years from now, as was 
the Roman Forum, which we saw later. 

In Frankfort, to mention a figure which 
will give some idea of the housing problem 
throughout all Germany, it has been esti- 
mated that before the war the city possessed 
520,664 rooms, not including kitchens and 
baths. Today, half these rooms are totally 
destroyed and another 12 percent are so 
badly damaged that they cannot be lived in. 
The United States Army, on moving in, took 
all the best remaining buildings by requisi- 
tion, and there remained 136,546 rooms, in- 
cluding entrance halls, for the 365,000 Ger- 
mans in Frankfurt on January 1, 1946. 

Not only does the city dweller in Germany 
now have to live in a cold house all the 
year around, but he has to use shank’s mare 
or a bicycle to get to his work, sometimes 
miles away. Public transportation has been 
spottily restored in some cities, but by and 
large the proud and haughty German has 
to proceed about his business on foot or by 
bicycle. Push carts are also often seen in 
the streets, being dragged as often as not 
by women, some of them well along in the 
seventies. 

The people look ill-fed, ill-clothed, down 
at the heel, and hopeless. They are indeed 
paying the wages of sin. 

What the effect of the malnutrition and 
the hard living conditions will be on the 
children of Germany in the years to come 
nobody can foresee, but there are already 
signs of a great increase in tuberculosis and 
rickets among children, and, in fact, the 
whole jist of diseases which spring from in- 
sufficient diet and bad living conditions. 

Despite the immensity of the ruins in Ber- 
lin, I was not so greatly impressed with the 
horror of the air raids there as I was at 
Nuremberg, where the damage was more con- 
centrated in the center of the town. 

With a companion of the voyage, I saun- 
tered through the devastated part of Nurem- 
berg and tried to imagine the stark awful- 
ness of those nights of bombing, when great 
buildings came crashing down, with cornices 
weighing 20 tons smashing everything in 
their way; when bombs landed on roofs and 
took everything with them to the cellar; 
when an occasional wall would stand, a mute 
remainder of a once largely populated tene- 
ment house; when the people in a church 
would cry eloquently to heaven to the God 
who, it must have seemed to them on those 
awful nights, had deserted them. 


SINGER’S STATUE SURVIVES 


In the center of the ruins stood a little 
monument with a plaque, dedicated to the 
memory of Hans Sachs, the greatest meister- 
singer of them all, celebrated by Richard 
Wagner, but of Hans Sach's house there was 
no vestige left. 

The rubble stood so high that, to the pedes- 
trian, it seemed like man-made mountains, 
and over it all hung the fetid smell of death. 
There must be thousands upon thousands of 
bodies which will never be recovered in the 
ruins of the German cities. 

In almost every hotel in central Germany 
one can see signs: “Do not drink the water 
from the tap because it is polluted. Use 
water from the Lyster bag.” 

The Lyster bag is a canvas container for 
water to which chlorine has been added. 
It was named for its inventor, Maj. William 
Lyster, medical corps, United States Army. 
The water from these bags is unpalatable in 
the extreme, but most of the inhabitants 
drink the tap water just the same, and owing 
to the exceptional vigor of the military au- 
thorities in administering typhus and ty- 
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phoid inoculations, the death rate from these 
diseases has been kept down. 

The net of it is that Germany is now with- 
out any large cities, and German civilization 
and prosperity was largely built up on the 
cities. Some towns escaped practically with- 
out damage. Heidelberg and Wiesbaden are 
exampies of this, particularly Heidelberg. 
This lovely university city emerged prac- 
tically unscathed. The college buildings are 
intact, and so is the enormous wine vat, the 
biggest in the world. 


COUNTRYSIDE LOVELY 


The German countryside is as lovely as 
ever and bloomed with a beauty which made 
the heart ache as we drove through this 
smiling land in the spring sunshine. The 
question constantly obtruded as to what in- 
sanity suddenly seized the Germans that 
they thought they were God and had to be 
put down by other nations of the world. 
And put down they were to utter ruin. 

They had everything that a nation could 
wish for. They had a beautiful countryside, 
rich in agricultural wealth. They had great 
cities with splendid parks and megnificent 
public buildings. They had a great culture 
in literature, music, and all branches of belles 
lettres. They boasted the second greatest 
technological progress in the world, being 
surpassed in that respect only by the United 
States—and they threw it all away. 

Someday an explanation will be vouch- 
safed to the world as to what happened to 
the German mind between 1870 and 1946, but 
to me it is still an enigma. 

The Germans now are a beaten race, and 
they know it. Of love for their conquerors 
they have none. It is my impression, after 
talking with a great many of them, that they 
consider the Americans and the British less 
Offensive than the Russians and the French, 
but that is far from saying that they have 
any affection for us. We are in for a long, 
tough job of policing, and need not expect 
any love for it. 

To sum up the damage in Germany, which 
I have only indicated, but which one could 
go on writing about for the length of a whole 
book, I came away from Germany with a dif- 
ferent impression from the one I had gone 
over with. Namely, that even if left to their 
own devices, the Germans could not, at least 
for a quarter century, be in a position where 
they could challenge the security of the 
world. The land is too completely devastated. 

They asked for it, and they had it. I don’t 
pity them, but I think that all serious men 
have to consider where we go from here. 





Nonscheduled Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, following my remarks of yes- 
terday about the problems faced by the 
so-called nonschedvled air lines I am in- 
cluding with my rcmarks a letter to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board from the Mili- 
tary Pilots Association and also a copy 
of the objections of that organization to 
proposed amendment No. 3 to section 
292.1 of the Board’s regulations. 

The one essential thing, Mr. Speaker, 
is for the Board to permit this badly 
needed air-line business to develop for a 
period without stringent regulations in 
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order that a clear picture of the situa- 
tion and tie need may develop. 


MILITARY PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Miami, Fla., July 19, 1946. 
Crvi. AFRONAUTICS BOARD, 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: Pursuant to this organization’s 
efforts on behalf of the nonscheduled car- 
riers and the former military pilots employed 
by such carriers, the following comments and 
suggestions are respectfully submitted: 

In view of the confusion existing between 
the CAB'’s rulings on docket 1501 and the 
carriers’ understanding of said rulings; and, 
in view of the fact that forms, upon which 
carriers were to submit inforraation to the 
” CAB concerning 1501, were not in the hands 
of carriers at present writing and through 
no fault of their own but rather because 
they had not been circulated in time by the 
CAB and CAA; and, because the carriers’ du- 
ties with respect to filing information with 
the CAB in compliance with part 42, and their 
duties in filing information in compliance 
with docket 1501 were confused and not made 
clear to them; and because in filling out 
forms affecting themselves with respect to 
docket 1501, the carriers must necessarily 
give grave consideration to certain items con- 
tained therein which, if filled in honestly, 
would give cause to the CAE for a cease-and- 
desist order under their rulings; because time 
is needed to clarify the CAB’s position in this 
respect and reassure the carriers of no mal- 
intent but rather an effort to obtain infor- 
mation so that public interest may be served. 

It is therefore respectfully suggested that 
an extension of time be afforded the carriers 
to the mutual benefit of CAB and the car- 
riers. The present dead-line dates, July 15 
for information on part 42, and July 22 for 
forms concerning 1501, do not give the car- 
riers a fair chance to submit what the CAB, 
in its efforts to best serve the public in- 
terest, wants from the nonscheduled carriers. 

Another aspect to be considered is with 
respect to proposed amendment 3 of section 
292.1 of the economic regulations. This pro- 
posal has found nonscheduled carriers in a 
completely unprepared position to present 
the board with proper comments and con- 
structive criticisms. 

A fair extension of time for nonscheduled 
carriers to comply with CAB present rulings, 
and to allow them an opportunity to prepare 
their side of the story concerning proposed 
rulings, is, we believe, acting in the best in- 
terests of the public. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT E. JONES, 
Executive Vice President. 
JOSEPH W. FAGAN, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer. 





OBJECTIONS OF THE MILITARY PILOTS’ ASso- 
CIATION TO AMENDMENT No. 3, SECTION 292.1 
OF THE ECONOMIC REGULATIONS 


In re amendment No. 3, section 292.1 of 
the economic regulations, before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Washington, D. C., July 
22, 1946. 

The Military Pilots’ Association, a non- 
profit national organization, with headquar- 
ters at 3502 North Miami Avenue, Miami, Fla., 
is comprised entirely of veteran pilots of 
World War II. Present membership lists 
number in the thousands and all members 
have voiced objections to the proposed 
amendment No. 3, section 292.1 of the Eco- 
nomic Regulations. 

Therefore, the board of trustees, repre- 
senting the members of the Military Pilots’ 
Association, presents herewith, arguments 
against the proposed regulations, and peti- 
tions for the continuation of the charter and 
nonscheduled air lines of the United States 
for reasons set forth herein: 

1. It is the contention of the Military 
Pilots’ Association that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has erred in stating that the charter 
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carriers are a threat to the volume of business 
of the major air lines simply because the non- 
scheduled traffic has grown so large in the 
past 6 months. Because: 

(a) The ability of the scheduled lines to 
advertise rates, to advertise for passengers 
and express, and to receive a mail subsidy, 
and to secure money by public stock sales, 
is sufficient to give a great competitive ad- 
vantage which is certainly more than the 
major air lines need. 

(b) Reports published by financial organi- 
zations show a continuing expansion in the 
number of passengers and amount of freight 
being carried for the first 6 months of 1946. 

(c) We therefore contend that the sched- 
uled air lines will not be able for a long time 
to meet the public demands for passengers 
and freight. 

2. The equipment being used by the non- 
scheduled air lines has been reconverted, 
licensed, and is now being operated under 
rules set forth by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

3. The aircraft and equipment being used 
by the nonscheduled operators has been pur- 
chased from the United States Government, 
from declared surplus war materials, with 
full knowledge by the Government that these 
aircraft were to be set up and used in air- 
line operations. 

4. Of the more than 300 nonscheduled pas- 
senger and freight carrying lines listed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, there are 
more than 500 multiengine-type aircraft in 
use, and nearly 5,000 smaller single-engine, 
feeder-line type in use. 

5. The nonscheduled lines, both passenger 
and freight, are, for the most part, owned 
and operated by the veterans of World War II, 
and their personnel consists of more than 
6,500 of these pilots and over 10,000 ground 
crew, of which over two-thirds are ex-:.ervice- 
men. And of these pilots, some thousand are 
members of the Military Pilots’ Association. 

6. The livelihood of these persons, whose 
present activities are a continuation of the 
training which they received in the armed 
forces, is that for which they are best fitted. 
Many of these persons have never worked 
before, having left college to become pilots 
and members of ground crews which made 
up the greatest air force ever established. To 
strip these men of their investments and 
their present jobs, is to break down the vast 
force of reserve pilots and ground crews; 
while allowing these charter air lines to con- 
tinue, the tremendous reserve of pilot per- 
sonnel will be kept in flying status, and will 
serve as a continuous active reserve for the 
future protection of the United States. 

7. The maintaining of these nonscheduled 
air lines will hold this tremendous reserve 
without cost to the taxpayers, and with no 
subsidy from the Government. 

8. The Civil Aeronautics Board has lost 
complete sight of the fact that domestic 
transportation and foreign relations can be 
best promoted by applying safety to air 
transportation, while at the same time en- 
couraging the greatest freedom of competi- 
tive effort in order to develop air transpor- 
tation to its fullest extent. 

9. In comparison to the major air lines, the 
safety record of the contract carriers and 
nonscheduled lines far excels them for the 
first 6 months of 1946. 

10. We contend that the major lines should 
be restricted in their hectic race for expan- 
sion, rather than adopting the 10 trips pro- 
posed by the Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
nonscheduled group. 

11. It appears entirely un-American and 
strictly unfair to allow surplus aircraft to be 
sold to veterans by one governmental agency 
and then to be literally taken away by an- 
other department in the same year. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has erred in holding 
that contract air carriers could or should 
apply for scheduled routes, when the Board 
knew that the charter lines in existence since 
the end of the war were not financially able 








to make applications and to pay the ex. 
penses concurrent thereto and be made to 
await the long delay for action on route 
petitions. 

12. The Civil Aeronautics Board erred in 
holding that the charter air carriers should 
be curbed as to growth and activity, in that 
the Board has failed to consider the jn. 
creased demand for air transportation which 
has been greatly developed and absorbed by 
the charter carriers. In so finding, the Board 
has ignored the promise that they, the 
Board, should promote aviation and not 
curb it. 

13. All the nonscheduled air carriers, both 
passenger and freight, are wholly in accord 
in setting up and supporting stringent rules 
and regulations pertaining to safety, both in 
the maintenance of equipment and in the 
licensing of pilots, navigators, mechanics, 
and other key personnel. 

14. The limitations which are now pro- 
posed by the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
make it impossible for the majority of the 
nonscheduled lines to carry on after August 
1, 1946. 

15. Prohibiting these lines from flying out- 
side of the North American Continent would 
take away a vital service now being offered by 
many of these carriers who now fly to foreign 
ports. This is evidenced as shown by the 
freight and passenger loads now being trans- 
ported by these carriers in and out of the 
United States. And it also seems that there 
is no necessity for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity in these cases, whereas the 
major air lines cannot furnish this service: 
while the charter lines and nonscheduled 
carriers are filled to capacity on nearly all 
of these foreign flights. 

16. If the waiting lists of all the scheduled 
air lines are examined, both the foreign and 
domestic, it will show that even now, with 
the major carriers increasing their numbers 
of aircraft, and with the Miami season in 
particular being at its lowest peak in the 
months of June, July, and August; that they, 
the major lines, are still not able to keep up 
with the demands for transportation. 

17. Furthermore, the contract carriers are 
at this time running capacity loads in both 
freight and passengers. 

18. The restricting of the nonscheduled 
carriers at a time when they are serving these 
demands seems wholly untimely, monopo- 
listic, in restraint of free trade, the attempt 
to stifle small business and competition. 

19. We therefore petition that no curtail- 
ment of present nonscheduled operations 
be put into effect until such time as such 
data can be gathered and hearings be held 
at key points throughout the United States 
to hear the public’s wish and to get full 
operating reports and data on the existing 
charter air lines, and at such time as this 
data have been gathered, necessary rules and 
regulations be promulgated regarding ali air 
carriers which will best serve the public 
demand. We further petition that at least 
1 year be allowed for the gathering of these 
facts in order that a fair set of rulings may 
be made which will allow the air-transporta- 
tion system of this country to grow nat- 
urally unheeded and to expand by the use 
of private capital to best serve the economic 
welfare of the citizens of the United States, 
and those of other countries who wish to 
engage in trade with us. ; 

20. The future of the supremacy in the air 
depends upon the enterprising and unlimited 
sources afforded businesses of all descrip- 
tions in the United States and the full de- 
velopment of every phase of air transporta- 
tion that can be afforded and undertaken 
and pioneered by the air transportation of the 
United States. 

21. The veteran pilots and the ground 
crews of the combined air forces of World 
War II are not asking for favors because they 
fought. This, they felt, was their duty for 
the protection of themselves and their fam- 
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ilies. They want the right to enter into 
pusiness activities as they see fit and to carry 
on where they left off before the war. The 
Air Forces groups, aS & whole, have no chip 
on their shoulder, and are not demanding 
anything unusual. They represent a high 
type of American manhood and only ask that 
they be allowed to pioneer and keep the 
United States supreme in world affairs. 
Board of trustees: 
James A. BUCHANAN, 
Vice President and Chairman 
of Board of Trustees. 
ALLISON L. REAMS, 
Executive Secretary. 
Everett E. JONES, 
Executive Vice President. 
JOSEPH W. FaGANn, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 





Remarks of Hon. Thomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts, Before Veterans of 
Polish Descent Welcome Home Ban- 
quet, Chelsea, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an address de- 
livered by me at a welcome-home ban- 
quet tendered to World War II veterans 
of Polish descent at the St. Stanislaus 
Schoo! Hall on Chestnut Street, Chelsea, 
Mass., on Sunday evening, July 21, 1946. 
This affair was conducted under the aus- 
pices of the combined Polish-American 
Societies of Chelsea, Mass., and was the 
second in a series of welcome-home ban- 
quets given to the veterans of World 
War Il. The first get-together was held 
in October of 1945, and this second affair 
was tendered to more than 200 of the 
veterans and the members of their im- 
mediate families. It is expected that 
within the near future a similar affair 
will take place to other Polish-American 
World War veterans not included in the 
first two groups. I am proud to state 
that these young men and women of 
Polish-American extraction from the 
city of Chelsea, Mass., served in large 
numbers, making a very excellent con- 
tribution to the make-up of the armed 
forces of the United States in this Sec- 
ond World War. The toastmaster for 
this occasion was Roman F. Pucko, one 
of the leading citizens and educators in 
that city. Other speakers on the pro- 
gram were the Honorable Bernard L. 
Sullivan, mayor of the city of Chelsea; 
Rev. Father Callistus Szpara, pastor of 
St. Stanislaus Roman Catholic Church, 
Chelsea; and Lt. Col. Stanley W. Wis- 
nioski, former member of the Industrial 
Accident Board of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

My address follows: 

The United States Marines, who have done 
quite a bit of traveling in their time, and 
who are in a position to speak, have come 
to a very realistic conclusion. They believe 
that all Hollywood publicity men, all lec- 
turers and tourist agents who try to sell 
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us on the beauty of tropical isles, the sunny 
hills of Italy, or the fashionable beaches of 
France, should practice what they preach. 
They can have the islands, the hills, and 
the beaches for keeps, if that will help the 
marines to get back home on the double. 

Like the rest of our service men and 
women they know that there’s no place like 
home. There were times, in their experience, 
when it seemed that they would never see 
home again, but those dark days are past 
and most of our veterans are back. And 
they are glad to be back, not only to see 
the hills and the beaches and the glorious 
summertime in Massachusetts, but to pick 
up the pleasant ways of peace in the com- 
pany of friends and relatives from whom 
they have been separated by years that were 
eternities. 

As in the best of reunions, the pleasure is 
mutual, and genuine. We do not welcome 
you with fireworks, because we believe that 
you have had your fill of fireworks. The 
war was not an heroic adventure to those 
who had to face it. It was a grim and deadly 
business which shocked the world into a 
realization of the adjustments which must 
be made, if our civilization is to survive. 
And so we welcome you home, not with any 
false and fleeting display, but with the sincere 
handclasp of friends, for whom this day is 
but the beginning of a reunion that will last 
as long as we shall live. 

We have left the anguish and ruin of war 
behind us. Before us lies the job of building 
a world in which there shall be peace, security 
and opportunity for all. 

It will not be easy. 

We shall need machines and materials and 
plans and effort. But more than these, we 
shall need the help of one another. Ma- 
chines alone cannot do the job. The one 
imperative lesson of the war is that we must 
find a way of working together. 

You veterans know the meaning and the 
necessity of cooperation. As Americans of 
Polish extraction you were justly proud of 
your heritage. Poland was the first to stand 
up against the Nazi aggressor, when the rest 
of the world was afflicted with the paralysis 
of appeasement. With characteristic inde- 
pendence, the Poles knew that no dictator 
would ever be satisfied with appeasement, for 
authoritarian governments take everything 
and give nothing. And so the Poles stood up 
and fought the aggressor. Though they 
were overwhelmed by superior force, they 
served to awaken the world to its danger. 
Even after Poland fell, the Poles fought on, 
in the underground, in Norway and Italy 
and France. They fight on, today, against 
another tyranny, whose oppression is no less 
dangerous because it is hidden from the 
world. 

To the American armed services, you 
brought this unyielding courage and liberty- 
loving spirit which characterized your rela- 
tives abroad. In the American Army and 
Navy you worked and fought, side by side 
with men of many different racial extrac- 
tions, but in the common effort which united 
all, those differences meant nothing. You 
helped one another as men and came to 
know the tolerance and understanding and 
cooperation which is the goal of our demo- 
cratic way of life. You have a better grasp 
of this than many of us who stayed at home. 
That is why we need your help. For in the 
days to come, the political and spiritual and 
cultural liberties which we now enjoy, must 
be preserved. And from these, we must work 
to develop the social and economic freedoms 
which will strengthen our democracy and 
set an example for the rest of the world. 

You did not simply fight against the Fas- 
cists and the Jap militarists. You fought 
for and were united by the right of freedom 
to work out their problem through intelli- 
gent compromise, as equals, without tyranny 
on any one side or slavery on the other, 
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Under the pressure of common danger, 
your loyalty to this belief was intensified. 
But we shall need this loyalty in peace, even 
more than we did in war. All of us must 
learn to cooperate for the purpose of build- 
ing security and progress. 

The people here, back home, have many 
separate and strong loyalties. The workers 
are loyal to their unions and the operators 
are loyal to an organization of their own. 
Mr. Jones is loyal to one church, while Mr. 
Smith is loyal to another. Even Members 
of Congress are divided, some being loyal 
to the interests of the Corn Belt, others de- 
fending the interests of the South or the 
interests of New England. Everyone who 
acts with a group has a sense of loyalty to 
that group, as you will be loyal to the par- 
ticular veterans organization which you join. 

The danger in such loyalties is that they 
may become so extreme as to separate us 
at the very time that we need to reach a 
common understanding. In the Old World, 
civilizations collapsed when communication 
systems broke down. As veterans, you un- 
derstand the importance of the word “com- 
munications.” Whenever they failed, the 
success of the whole operation was endan- 
gered. That was war. But today communi- 
cation systems are breaking down in a dif- 
ferent way. We still have newspapers, ca- 
bles, telephones, and radios, which are the 
mechanical means of communication. In 
spite of ail these conveniences, however, 
there is a failure of communication between 
man and man, group and group, nation and 
nation. There is difficulty in reaching un- 
derstandings, even with the added help of 
legislation, arbitration boards, Big Four con- 
ferences, and the United Nations. 

As Americans, we believe in variety, and 
not regimentation. It is not treason for cne 
man to say that he is a Republican, or for 
another to say that he is a Democrat. Some 
people believe in price conrol; others oppose 
it. A liberal urges change, a conservative 
warns against it. City workers fight for wage 
increases, and the property owners object. 
Some people think we should let everybody 
in on the secret of the atomic bomb; others 
say “No.” Every man is entitled to his 
opinion. 

But that opinion is dangerous if the mind 
which holds it, rigidly excludes all other 
opinions and tries to win the decision by 
force alone. Any opinion, to be worthy of 
the name, must meet and mingle with other 
opinions so that a workable compromise may 
be reached. Only in this way can we put the 
common welfare of the United States above 
our private or group conflicts. The man who 
will not give a little in these quarrels is not 
only the Nation’s enemy, he is his own enemy 
and the enemy of those who blindly follow 
his leadership. It is the responsibility of 
every American citizen, when faced with an 
issue, to explore all phases of the problem. 
In a spirit of well-informed and reasonable 
conciliation we can do our share to solve 

all of the problems which now plague us. 

If we can be loyal to that which serves 
the over-all good of America, settling our 
differences by rough reasonable concessions 
by both sides—in any dispute—we shall be 
in a better position to face our international 
responsibilities, 

The quarrels which have torn our country 
during the past 6 months, encourage those 
who do not believe in the democratic system. 
If we cannot get along with each other, how 
can we get along with other nations? 

They have watched the unity which we 
had in war, fall apart with the coming of 
peace. They believe that this is a sign of our 
inability to meet and solve the new prob- 
lems of this new age. They believe we are 
ripe for regimentation. 

It is up to us to demonstrate how wrong 
they are. We shall maintain our infinite va- 
riety. The stimulating clash of opinions has 
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furnished the drive that has made our Nation 
great. In the free air of open discussion, 
which reveals all of the facts, we have the 
great meeting ground for fair compromise, 
decision, and solution. 

We shall not hide our failures behind an 
iron curtain. 

We shall face our mistakes and correct 
them as we try to develop teamwork among 
men. 

You, the veterans who fought and suffered 
in this war, have learned much from your 
experience. You have come back, determined 
to make of our country an even better place 
in which to live. You want an education, a 
decent job, and a home. We welcome you 
with the pledge that we will do everything in 
our power to help you win through to these 
objectives. 

But we also need your advice and assist- 
ance. For you know better than we that 
there can be no happiness or progress for any 
individual or group without peace and secu- 
rity for all. 

We depend upon you, the veterans of World 
War II. Show us the way by your example 
to that genuine cooperation from which all 
real living begins. 

We welcome you home with affection, sin- 
cerity, and hope. Before us is the great ad- 
venture of building a new world from the old 


and we shall learn to build that world 
together, 


No Pensions for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of June 28, 
1946: 


NO PENSIONS FOR CONGRESSMEN 


Members of the House of Representatives, 
restive to get home until after the November 
elections, should not adjourn without dis- 
posing of the La Follette program for the 
reorganization of Congress. 

This measure, which has already passed the 
Senate, would modernize the congressional 
machinery, now hopelessly antiquated. It 
also would provide for registration of lobby- 
ists, would raise congressional salaries from 
$10,000 to $15,000 annually, and would bring 
Congressmen under the Federal retirement 
system. 

The Journal is heartily back of all of these 
proposals except that which would give pen- 
sions to Congressmen. It is now, and has 
been, opposed to the giving of pensions to 
elective officials, This applies especially to 
Congressmen and Senators, State legislators, 
aldermen, supervisors, and State, county, and 
city executive officers. 

Pensions for workers under civil service 
and social security for the mass of the popu- 
lace are worth-while policies to which the 
Nation is committed. Pensions for elective 
Officials are aifferent. The elected official does 
not run for office as a career, so there is no 
basis on which he can justly claim a pension, 
To give him one, and thus grant that his 
service may constitute a career, would be con- 
trary to good public policy. It would run 
counter to our conception of government. 

We hope the House will take the pension 


provision out and then pass the La Follette 
bill, 


This Hurts Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of July 20, 
1946: 


THIS HURTS MORALE 


The Navy apparently has not yet solved the 
problem of getting mail to its boys promptly, 
especially when they change location. 

A Milwaukee father received back three 
letters addressed to his son in the Pacific, 
Two were postmarked March 12 and one 
March 29. They were addressed through the 
fleet post office in San Francisco. This is 
just a typical case. 

The ships on which these boys are sta- 
tioned are moving around, of course. Or the 
boy may be transferred to a new post. But 
it would seem that the Navy mail need not 
be 4 months behind in finding where he Is. 

Morale in the defense services is impor- 
tant. Many parents realize that and write 
promptly and often. It would seem that the 
services would want to be on their toes in 
handling this mail. 


Veterans Deserve Better Treatment— 
Housing Badly Needed—Nation-Wide 
Survey Shows Wyatt Program Failing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
Nation-wide survey shows that the vet- 
eran emergency housing program is fail- 
ing and that in spite of all the authority 
given to Mr. Wyatt to provide housing 
for veterans it has produced very little 
relief. 

Southern California has been hit the 
hardest because of the large number of 
veterans from other States who have 
decided to make their postwar home in 
southern California. 

Here is a report of a Nation-wide sur- 
vey as reported by the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders: 

Less than 10 percent of the veterans’ houses 
started under the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program have been completed because of 
failure of the Government to assure a flow of 
building materials, the National Association 
of Home Builders reported today. 

A telegraphic check of active builders in 
23 States found the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram badly stalled everywhere, the associa- 
tion reported, The survey showed that 92 
percent of all veterans’ houses started since 
inception of the program January 15 are 
either at a standstill or seriously delayed be- 
cause of lack of materials. In 7 major areas 
builders survey reported 40,054 priorities 
taken out since January 15; 21,766 units 
started and 1,355 completed—a ratio of 8 
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percent of the “starts” completed, 92 percent 
unfinished. 

In all cases builders reported that short. 
ages of critical materials are responsible for 
the bogging down of the program. None of 
them reported prospects for improvement of 
supply in the near future. 

“Unless something is done quickly to get 
more materials to builders, thousands of vet. 
erans face another winter with no place of 
their own to live,” Frank Cortright, executive 
vice president of the association, declared. 
“These reports from builders trying to get 
veterans’ housing built show only too Clearly 
that all the talk in Washington about Goy- 
ernment action and all the legislation en. 
acted and proposed-will not produce houses.” 

A cross section of 69 of the Nation’s most 
active builders were queried by the associa- 
tion as follows: 

“Extremely important that you wire us 
today how many HH priorities taken out by 
you since January 15, how many such units 
started since January 15, and how many com- 
pleted. What percentage is badly stalled or 
stopped lacking materials and how many 
months is it taking to complete houses?” 

The States covered included Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and 
Wisconsin. 

Builders reported that the time needed to 
complete houses has lengthened from a nor- 
mal 3 months to 9 or 12 months. In San 
Francisco one builder reported no comple- 
tions out of 137 starts; another no comple- 
tion out of 400 starts. In Denver one builder 
had 3 completions out of 104 starts; in Chi- 
cago no completions out of 400 starts were 
reported by another operator. On Long 
Island, 100 completions were reported for 
1,800 starts. A Detroit builder was able to 
finish only 26 dwellings out of 310 started. 
In Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Syracuse, com- 
pletions were zero out of 41, 74, and 32 
respective starts. 

“Builders have warned the Government for 
months that veterans can’t live in paper 
plans,” Mr. Cortright said. “Builders have 
taken out priorities for more than 500,000 
dwelling units; they have started more than 
250,000, but everywhere construction is seri- 
ously stalled because of lack of materials that 
were supposed to back up the priorities.” 

Among materials most frequently reported 
as lacking are flooring, wallboard, nails, 
plumbing pipes and fixtures, roofing, heat- 
ing units, paint, insulation, stucco netting, 
electric conduit, windows, and millwork. 

Typical replies received by the association 
are as follows: 

Chicago, Ill.: “We have received 723 pri- 
orities since January 15. More than 400 
have been started. None have yet been com- 
pleted. All are badly stalled due to lack of 
materials. Under present conditions it takes 
more than 6 months to build a house.” 

Glendale, Calif.: “Sixteen HH priorities on 
contract started since January 15. None 
completed. All 16 stalled up to 120 days 
principally due to stucco netting. Have 
turned down jobs for over 60 days. Will be 
lucky to finish any job less than 10 months.” 

Jacksonville, Fla.: “I have received 54 
priorities. Twenty-five have been started. 
None completed. Hundred percent stalled 
lacking materials. Some of the houses were 
started 6 months ago.” 

Miami, Fla.: “General situation, 3,000 pri- 
orities issued. About 800 starts, about 80 
percent badly stalled due to lack of materials. 
Taking 6 to 9 months to complete against 
normal of 2 months.” 

Baltimore, Md.: “Two hundred eighty- 
seven HH priorities taken out since January 
15. Eighty-three started. None completed. 
One hundred percent badly stalled due to 
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lack of materials. Taking 6 to 8 months to 
mplete.” 

: Denver. Colo.: “Have taken out 104 pri- 
orities since January 15. All are under con- 
struction. Have completed three houses. 
Could have completed 30 at this date if 
plumbing, electrical conduit, and lath had 
been available. Average time to complete 
building under these conditions, 6 months. 
Under normal conditions, 3 months.” 

Pasadena, Calif.: “Sixty-one priorities; 61 
started, 8 complete, 75 percent stalled 5 to 7 
months.” 

Santa Ana, Calif.: “Since January 15 we 
have taken out priorities for 96 veteran 
houses under No. 66-122-00374. To date 
have started 96, completed 5. Ninety-one 
waiting various critical building materials.” 

Worcester, Mass.: “Fifty-two priorities tak- 
en out since January 15. Twenty-two started. 
None completed. Eighty percent badly 
stalled, lacking material. Eight months re- 
quired to complete houses.” 

Detroit, Mich.: “There have been 488 HH 
priorities issued to us since January 15. 
Three hundred and ten of the 488 issued 
have been started. Of the 310 stated 26 are 
completed and occupied. Approximately 200 
are sold to date to veterans who are waiting 
for completion and occupancy. Program 
stalled at differen* stages and at the present 
time delayed nearly 100 percent. Present 
rate of construction for one house between 
6 months and 1 year. Situation nearly im- 
possible. Price restrictions are Government 
red tape has made one h—— of a mess of the 
home-building business.” 

Flint, Mich.: “Twenty-eight priorities. 
Twenty-eight starts. Five completions. 
Twenty-three stalled 6 months.” 

St. Louis, Mo.: “Six thousand two hundred 
and fifty HH priorities taken out since Jan- 
uary 15. It is estimated 4,000 starts since 
January 15 and estimate of completed homes 
is between 250 and 300. Ninety percent of 
housing is being stalled for lack of material, 
and it is taking from 8 to 12 months to com- 
plete.” 

Long Island, N. Y.: “Our members took 
about 3,000 HH priorities since January 15. 
About 1,800 started. Less than 100 delivered 
to date. All of remainder badly stalled lack- 
ing variety of materials. Now taking some 9 
— to 1 year to complete simplest 

10uses.”” 

Cleveland, Ohio: “Received 50 HH prior- 
ities. All started. All stalled for want of 
millwork. Fifty percent stalled due to car- 
penter labor shortage. One year completion 
time seems likely.” 

Portland, Oreg.: “About 4,000 HH priorities 
taken out in Portland area since January 15. 
Around 1,500 actual starts made. Less than 
100 completed. At least 500 stopped cold for 
lack of materials.” 

Memphis, Tenn.: “One hundred and 
hinety-one priorities since January 15. All 
units started, none completed. One hundred 
units badly stalled lacking lath and hard- 
wood flooring. Six months required to com- 
plete against 6 weeks under normal condi- 
tic ns. All units sold to eager veterans while 
we have been sold down the river.” 

Houston, Tex.: “696 HH priorities already 
granted. Eighty-three units started. Seven 
units completed. Eighty-five percent stalled 
or stopped lacking material. Completion 
time varies.” 

Milwaukee, Wis.: “Fifty CC priorities re- 
ceived December 31, of which 24 on the way, 
otherg abandoned, 100 percent stalled. None 
Ct mpleted. Seventeen HH priorities received. 
+en Started. Fear to start balance. None 
cc pleted, One-hundred percent stalled. 
‘welve to fourteen months need for com- 
pletion this area.” 

Cleveland, Ohio: “Seven thousand five 
hundred HH priorities taken out since Janu- 
“ry 15. Two thousand five hundred started, 
none completed. Five thousand stalled. 

These figures cover greater Cleveland.” 





Mr. Speaker, here is specific and fac- 
tual evidence that the veterans’ emer- 
gency housing program has failed and 
as a result many thousands of veterans 
and their families are without proper and 
decent homes to live in. 

I supported the veterans’ emergency 
housing bill in good faith, believing that 
it would bring relief to our returning 
veterans. The hue and cry when the bill 
was before the House was that it would 
bring immediate relief. According to all 
reports up to date, especially from south- 
ern California is that it has failed mis- 
erably to accomplish its objective. I 
want our veterans to have homes; they 
are deserving of better treatment. A 
congressional investigation is evidently 
needed. 





Mihailovich Condemned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ‘THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Star of July 16, 1946: 


MIHAILOVICH CONDEMNED 


If the case had been tried before an inter- 
national tribunal, or if the Tito government 
had granted the United States request to let 
several Americans testify in his defense, the 
sentencing of Gen. Draja Mihailovich would 
not now seem so much like an act of political 
venom outraging justice. The trial was con- 
ducted by a controlled military court, and it 
is difficult to escape the conviction that this 
man has been condemned to death not be- 
cause he committed treason but because he 
lost out in his own country against a bitter 
rival intent upon liquidating him. 

Last March a member of Tito’s government 
frankly declared that the captured Chetnik 
leader would be given a “fair” trial and then 
be taken out and shot. In other words, as 
far as the Yugoslav regime was concerned, 
the guilty verdict was handed down even be- 
fore the case was heard, or so it appeared at 
the time, and the appearance was not dissi- 
pated later by the actual court proceedings, 
especially in view of the unbending refusal 
to hear the defending testimony of American 
flyers rescued from the Nazis by Mihailovich. 

The man’s background, moreover, argues 
eloquently against the idea of his having 
been a traitor or Axis collaborator, no matter 
what his other failings may have been. 
Early in 1943 Russia flatly accused him, and 
the Moscow-trained Marshal Tito—who sud- 
denly emerged as head of a rival Yugoslav 
resistance force long after Mihailovich had 
taken up arms against the Nazis—elaborated 
on the accusation. Such charges, however, 
had all the earmarks of a deliberate smear 
campaign even after Prime Minister 
Churchill, in May of 1944, declared that no 
more Allied supplies would be sent to Mihail- 
ovich because “he has not been fighting” 
and because “some of his subordinates have 
made accommodations with the enemy.” In 
saying this Mr. Churchill was careful to ab- 
solve the Chetnik leader of any personal 
blame. After all, he was a soldier of extraor- 


dinary courage and patriotism who had won 
Serbia’s highest military honors in the First 
World War and who had thrilled and inspired 
free peoples everywhere when he took to the 
mountains to battle the Nazis and become 
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one of the greatest Allied heroes of the hour— 
a man in whom treason seemed inconceivable. 

Accordingly, considered against his per- 
sonal record, the condemnation of Mihail- 
ovich has the mark of ruthless factional poli- 
tics upon it. Unquestionably it satisfies the 
Belgrade dictatorship, but not so the free 
world. Fora long time to come the character 
of the justice involved will be questioned and 
history’s final judgment may well be against 
the condemners rather than the tragic man 
condemned. 


LT 


Reuther Sparked Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times: 


REUTHER SPARKED INFLATION 


Threats of Walter Reuther, head cf the 
CIO United Auto Workers, to call a new strike 
against the motor industry if OPA legislation 
fails to roll back prices to the June 30 level, 
should remind the public that Reuther him- 
self was one of the main influences in boost<- 
ing the price level which consumers, includ- 
ing union men, now have to stretch their pay 
to meet. 

While wiser union leaders were opposed to 
a campaign for higher pay before industry 
became fully converted to peacetime produc- 
tion, Reuther insisted on an immediate wage 
boost and struck General Motors. It is dif- 
ficult to suppose that Reuther was stupid 
enough to believe his assertion that wages 
could be raised 30 percent without raising 
prices, but many of his followers did believe 
it, and so, apparently, did our not very in- 
telligent Secretary of Commerce, Henry Wal- 
lace. The latter allowed himself to be fooled 
into putting out some faked figures which 
gave some support to Reuther’s assertion. 
The strike fever spread to steel, coal, rail- 
roads, and other industries; and price control 
went out the window. 

It is possible that wage rises up to 10 per- 
cent could have been absorbed by industry 
without any substantial effect on prices, pro- 
vided they resulted in increased production. 
But the chain reaction which Reuther set 
off went far beyond any such moderate fig- 
ure, What followed is history—the price line 
bulged and then broke. 

Reuther perhaps has the power to disrupt 
industry again with another strike. If he 
does he will be responsible for the inescap- 
able consequences, 





How Communism Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I wish to set forth that the meth- 
ods used by fellow travelers and Commu- 
nist sympathizers to gain control of 
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organizations for the Communist move- 
ment are subtle and strange. 

For some time it has been the desire 
of the Communists to gain control of 
the motion-picture industry as well as 
the legitimate theater. To accomplish 
this objective it became necessary to 
secure control of certain affiliated organ- 
izations such as Actors Equity. This 
well-known organization requires 2 years 
of membership and 50 weeks of actual 
stage experience before a member is 
given a voice in its management. 

The treachery used is revealed by the 
manner in which a group of fellow trav- 
elers succeeded in having themselves 
placed on the nominating committee of 
the Actors Equity council and gave to 
the rank-and-file membership a regular 
ticket of officers and councilors without 
an opportunity to make a free choice. 

In their official publication, Equity, in 
which the one-party ticket was pre- 
sented, the action of these termites was 
defended in these words, and I quote: 

In point of fact we have violated no pro- 
cedure. But we were not primarily con- 
cerned with the procedure, rather were we 
motivated by a consciousness of our respon- 
sibility to present to the membership’ the 
candidate, in our opinion, best suited for 
the office. We were determined to make no 
compromise in this regard. 


This procedure is typical of the Com- 
munist method of ruling: One party, 
one candidate, no free choice. The 
above phrase was recently carried in 
substance in various organs of the Com- 
munist movement in respect to free elec- 
tions in countries under the domination 
of the Red army. On this occasion the 
Red press denounced free elections be- 
cause persons whom the Communists de- 
scribed as reactionaries might be elected 
by the people. The fact that it might 
be the will of the people to elect a so- 
called reactionary is of no concern to 
these destroyers of humanity, nor are 
they interested in making available to 
the rank and file an opportunity to 
choose their representatives. 

This should be a warning to people in 
every walk of life in the United States 
who are being constantly propagandized 
to yield their present right to select rep- 
resentatives of their choice. In all na- 
tions where the Red Fascists have gained 
control the candidates are selected by 
the Politbureau just as they were selected 
in Actors Equity. 

It is interesting to know how such a 
maneuver could be put over on good citi- 
zens of the United States who are mem- 
bers of Actors Equity. 

On April 30, 1946, certain elements 
managed to have passed a resolution 
which appeared innocent enough. This 
resolution read as follows, and I quote: 

That the deadline for receiving independ- 


ent tickets be 30 days before the annual 
meeting. 


The date of the annual meeting was 
June 7, 1946. This resolution meant that 
the names of all candidates must be 
filed before May 7, 1946, or 7 days after 
this resolution was introduced and 
adopted. Now the only medium which 
members of Actors Equity have for 
learning the facts herein described is 
either by personal attendance, which in 
this profession is impossible for a large 
majority who must travel from one lo- 


cation to another, or by word of mouth, 
or from the official organ of the group, 
which is the magazine, Equity. Having 
full knowledge of these facts, the con- 
spirators fully realized the part which 
their original resolution would play in 
this conspiracy. The official organ was 
not distributed or made available un- 
til May 16, 1946, which was 9 days after 
the deadline under the innocent resolu- 
tion passed on April 30, 1946. 

This procedure did not go unchal- 
lenged. At the next meeting of the coun- 
cil, Mr. Fred Irving Lewis of the Broad- 
way hit Harvey questioned the Chair 
On this development. Russian-born Mr. 
Jaffee, one of the leading fellow travelers, 
asked permission to answer this criticism 
and blandly stated that the ticket pre- 
sented had been publicized in the previ- 
ous issue or on April 19, 1946. Mr. Lewis 
did not challenge this statement imme- 
diately but proceeded to secure a copy 
of the previous issue and searched for 
such information. It was missing. Mr. 
Jaffee and his fellow conspirators then 
decided to alibi their conduct and did so 
by placing the responsibility for what he 
desired to call an error on the shoulders 
of the aged editor of Equity. 

A careful analysis of this charge van- 
ishes into thin air when it is remem- 
bered that the council took no action on 
the selection of candidates until after 
April 30, 1946, or 11.days after the April 
issue of Equity had been published. It 
therefore would have been impossible for 
the candidates selected to have appeared 
in the April issue as stated by Jaffee. 

Those familiar with the Red movement 
have come to learn that Lenin encour- 
aged the use of the lie, whenever it would 
benefit the progress of the Communist 
cause. 

The same group which sponsored this 
slate of officers likewise endorsed the ap- 
pearance of five members of the Council 
at the meeting sponsored by the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee in Madi- 
son Square Garden, at which Harold La- 
ski, a guest speaker, denounced America, 
the capitalistic system, the Catholic 
Church, and American aid in the recent 
conflict. The directors of the JAFRC 
were recently cited for contempt by this 
House. 

Why does the Communist movement 
in the United States desire to control 
actors equity? The foremost reason per- 
haps would be to gain control of the $1,- 
250,000 in the treasury of the Council, 
secondly to break down existing barriers 
and open the doors to those who pledge 
allegiance to the Red flag, and in this 
manner gain control over the organiza- 
tion from those actors who are interested 
in their profession and not in propagan- 
dizing the people of the United States 
into a communistic form of government. 
This is not without reason for Earl 
Browder, desposed head of the Commu- 
nist Party, on July 15, 1946, over the 
mutual network testified that the only 
real privileged class in the Soviet Union 
were the authors and those associated 
with the propaganda field. 

However, there are within the Council 
loyal Americans who believe in the United 
States, its freedom and self-government. 
They are prepared to fight to maintain 
our Government, the best the world has 
ever known. 
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The patriotic members have formed 
the Actors Equity Association Anti-Com- 
munist League. This newly created or- 
ganization is composed of the leading 
actresses and actors of our day and come 
from stage and motion picture. The 
people of the United States are begin. 
ning to register their resentment against 
the use of the theater for un-American 
propaganda purposes. I feel confident 
that the courageous conduct of these 
truly great Americans will receive the 
wholehearted support of the rank and 
file of our citizens. 

Americans have been slow in rising 
against communism, but these fine rep- 
resentatives of American manhood and 
womanhood have minced no words. 
They are anti-Communist and want the 
world to know it. If there be any 
doubt, read their platform, and I quote: 


We, the undersigned, members of Actors 
Equity Association, believe without reserva- 
tion in the Constitution of the United States 
of America and as such further be it re- 
solved; we do hereby pledge ourselves to 
work, to free, and to Keep the ranks of 
Equity from infiltration which we believe 
will bring about overthrow of our Govern- 
ment and the disgrace of our profession. 
Further be it resolved; we deem it necessary 
to be known as the Actors Equity Association 
Anti-Communist League— 


This group is prepared to challenge 
the totalitarian methods of the reds and 
fellow travelers who now control in a 
subtle manner the Equity organiza- 
tion— 

Walter Armin, Carroll Ashburn, Harry 

Antrim, Bill Adams, Jack Arthur, 
Joseph E. Brown, Lawrence Brooks, 
J. Robert Breton, Spencer Bentley, 
Linda Barrett, Nat Burns, Anthony 
Blair, Elizabeth Blair (Bettye La 
Cour), Ed Begley, Matt Briggs, 
Henry Calvin, Joseph Cunncf, 
} Mason Curry, Lee Charles, Sein 
Dillon, Charles Dale, William Da- 
vid, Don DeLeo, Joe Downing, 
Ralph Dumke, Kenneth Daigneau, 
Len Doyle, Bruce Evans, Frank 
Fay, Eddie Foy, George R. Ford, 
James Fallon, Julia Morton Fas- 
sett, Walter Greaza, Jackie Glea- 
son, Sydney Grant, Jack Gil- 
christ, Billy Griffith, Gordon 
Gould, Dan Healy, Fred Hillde- 
brand, William Hallenbeck, Averill 
Harris, Bradford Hatton, Lawrence 
Hayes, Ann Hastings, John F. 
Hamilton, Herbert Heyes, Len Hol- 
lister, Ross Hertz, Frank E. Hyers, 
George Heggarity, Jay Jostin, Betty 
Kean, Otto Krueger, John Kirk, 
Barry Kelley, Fred Irving Lewis, 
Bert Lahr, Gilbert Leigh, George 
Lessev, Jimmy Little, John A. Lo- 
renz, Robert Lynn, Tom McElhany, 
Frank McNeilis, Frank McHugh, 
W. J. McCarthy, Norman MacKay, 
Barry Macollum, Ralph Morgan, 
Marty May, Irving Mitchell, Reg- 
inald Mason, Odette Myrtel, James 
Liane O'Neill, D. H. Poffen, Ber- 
tram Peacock, Jed Prouty, Charles 
Purcell, William Pringle, Elenore 
Phelps, John Rutherford, Danny 
Rogers, Florence Rowan, Ralph 
Riggs, Joe Smith, Victor Suther- 
land, Leona Stephens, Georgie 
Simmons, Loring Smith, Chester 
Stratton, Gil Stratton, Jr., Robert 
Shafer, George Winfield Smith, 
Dorothy Stone, Les Tremayne, 
Donald Tomkins, Robert Toms, Joe 
Verdi, Arthur Vinton, Luis Van 
Rooten, Bruno Wick, Anita Webb, 
Bert Wheeler, Jack Whiting. 
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Labor Extension Program for Wage and 
Salary Earners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, in 
speaking briefly regarding a bill to estab- 
lish a Labor Extension Service within 
the Department of Labor which the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. KEravver] 
and I have today introduced, under 
unanimous consent to extend and re- 
vise my remarks and, for the conveni- 
ence of Members, I include at this point 
the text of the bill, certain statements 
and resolutions, together with a list of 
organizations and individuals support- 
ing the proposal: 

A bill to promote the general welfare of the 
people of the United States by establish- 
ing a publicly supported labor extension 
program for wage and salary earners and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order to aid in 

diffusing useful information among the work- 

ers in the United States, there shall be estab- 
lished a labor extension program so that 
the institutional resources and facilities of 

State universities, land-grant colleges and 

universities, and other educational institu- 

tions shall be made available to such work- 
ers, through such extension media as the 

Secretary of Labor finds appropriate to carry 

out the purposes of this act. 

Section 2. The labor extension program 
provided for in this act shall consist of in- 
struction and educational activities in the 
fields of labor problems generally, industrial 
relations, government, community programs, 
techniques of workers’ education, responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and related fields. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of providing for 
the development of a Labor Extension Serv- 
ice and for its administration within the 
Department of Labor, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, the sum of $10,000,- 
000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
the sum of $12,000,000; for the fiscal year 
erding June 30, 1949, and annually there- 
after, the sum of $15,000,000. In each year, 
not more than $1,000,000 of the appropria- 
tion shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses of the Department of Labor in ad- 
ministering this act. 

The Secretary of Labor shall determine, in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, the 
amount to be allotted to each participating 
institution for each fiscal year and shall 
certify the amount so determined to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Upon receipt of 
such certification, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, through the Division of Disburse- 
ment of the Treasury Department, and prior 
to audit or settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office, pay such amount to each 
—— in accordance with such certifica- 

on, 

Amounts paid to an institution under this 
section shall be expended solely in accordance 
with a plan which meets the requirements of 
section 5 and is approved by the Secretary of 
Labor in accordance with such section. 

Sec. 4 (a). That the Secretary of Labor 
shall allot the funds made available under 
section 3 of this act among the participating 
institutions in such amounts as he deter- 


— will best carry out the purposes of this 
act, 
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(b) Not later than December 15, 1949, the 
Secretary of Labor shall recommend to the 
Congress a reasonable formula for allotment 
of the funds provided for in this act in the 
several States, for the purpose of providing 
an equitable distribution of the services pro- 
vided for in this act among the wage and 
salary earners in the several States. 

Src, 5 (a). A plan for participating in the 
program authorized by this act must— 

(1) Contain a general statement of purpose 
and method which will guide the institution 
using the funds granted under the authority 
of this act; 

(2) Provide a list of such groups, organi- 
zations, or individuals as may have requested 
the services contemplated by this act; 

(3) Provide that at least 25 percent of 
each allotment of Federal funds under this 
act shall be matched by any or all of the 
following ways: State appropriation, college 
or university appropriation, fees or grants in 
kind by individuals or groups benefiting or 
interested in this program. 

(4) Contain a complete budget in such de- 
tail as may be required by the Secretary of 
Labor, covering the entire period for which 
funds are being sought; 

(5) Provide a schedule of times and places 
where activities will be carried out under 
the program of this act; 

(6) Provide the names of the members of 
the institutional advisory committee selected 
in accordance with section 11 of this act; 

(7) Provide documentary evidence satis- 
factory to the Secretary of Labor of the legal 
right of the institution submitting the plan 
to develop the activities contemplated by this 
act; 

(8) Provide that the institution will make 
such reports which shall be approved by its 
advisory committee, in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Secretary 
of Labor may from time to time require, 
and give the Secretary of Labor, upon de- 
mand, access to the records on which such 
reports are based; 

(9) Contain proof satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of Labor of the intention and ability 
of the institution to develop and maintain 
a@ program in conformity with the purposes of 
this act. 

(b) The Secretary of Lcbor shall approve 
any plan which complies with the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 6. Each institution which receives 
funds appropriated under this act shall be 
required to make to the Secretary of Labor, 
on or before the Ist day of October in each 
year, a report for the previous fiscal year 
ending June 30 approved by its advisory 
committee, containing such information as 
may be required by the Secretary of Labor. 
A copy thereof shall be sent to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Any unexpended funds 
advanced to an institution shall be returned 
at the same time into the Treasury. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Labor shall make 
an annual report to the Congress on or 
before the Ist day of December of the con- 
duct, results, receipts, and expenditures of 
the labor extension work carried on in all 
of the institutions receiving the benefits of 
this act, and noting whether the appropria- 
tion to any institution has been misapplied 
and if so, a full statement of the case. 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby created with- 
in the Department of Labor, and under the 
direction and supervision of the Secretary 
of Labor, a Labor Extension Division. The 
Labor Extension Division shall be headed by 
a Director to be known as a Director of the 
Division of Labor égxtension, who shall be 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and shall receive 
a compensation of $10,000 a year. The Direc- 
tor may, subject to the civil-service laws, 
appoint such employees as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out his functions and duties 
under this act and shall fix their compen- 
sation in accordance with the Classification 
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Act of 1923, as amended. The Director may 
establish and utilize such regional, local, or 
other agencies, and utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services, as may from 
time to time be needed. The Directors shall 
have authority, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor, to issue such rules and 
regulations as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

(b) The Secretary shall formulate general 
policies for the administration of this act 
after consultation with the Director and the 
National Labor Extension Service Advisory 
Council, provided for in section 10 of this 
act. 

Sec. 9. In the case of any plan which has 
been approved, if the Secretary of Labor, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the institution which submitted the 
plan, finds that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any provision required by this act to be 
included in the plan, he shall notify such in- 
stitution that further payments will not be 
made to the institution until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. Until he is so satisfied, he shall 
make no further certification to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with respect to such 
institution. 

Sec. 10. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Labor Extension Advisory Council 
(herein referred to as the Advisory Council) 
to advise the Secretary of Labor and the 
Director in formulating general policies re- 
quired in administering the provisions of this 
act. 

(b) The Advisory Council shall consist of 
not more than 15 members, chosen by the 
Secretary of Labor from suitable nominations 
submitted by labor organizations. Five 
members shall be appointed for a term of 1 
year, five members for 2 years, and five mem- 
bers for 3 years, and thereafter each appoint- 
ment shall be for a term of 3 years. The 
Advisory Council shall meet at the request of 
the Secretary of Labor, but in any case not 
less frequently than twice a year and when- 
ever at least one-third of the members re- 
quest a meeting. The members of the Ad- 
visory Council shall serve without pay but 
shall be reimbursed for actual expenditures 
incurred in attending meetings and perform- 
ing the work of the Council in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor shall provide such 
clerical assistance and other services and 
facilities as may be necessary for the council. 

Sec. 11. (a) Each institution participat- 
ing in the labor extension program shall ap- 
point a local advisory committee of at least 
five but not more than 10 members, who shall 
serve without compensation. The members 
shall be chosen from suitable nominations 
submitted by labor organizations whose mem- 
bers will benefit from the parvicipation of the 
institution in the program urder this act. 

(b) Each institution shall consult with its 
local advisory committee as frequently as 
necessary concerning the operation of the 
labor extension program in that institution. 

(c) Each institution shall consult with its 
advisory committee in the preparation of 
the plan required by rection 5 (a) of this 
act. 

(d) Each local advisory committee shall 
assist the institution in all practicable ways 
to implement the program of labor extension 
service, and in maintaining contact with the 
groups, organizations, and individuals whom 
this program is intended to benefit. 

Sec. 12. If any provision of this act or its 
application thereof to any institution, or 
circumstances, is held to be invalid, the re- 
mainder of the act, and the application of 
such provisions to other institutions, or cir- 
cumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 13. This act may be cited as the 
“Labor Extension Act of 1946.” 
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STATEMENT BY WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, IN THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, JUNE 1946 


The Department of Labor should have a 
Labor Extension Service similar to the Ex- 
tension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Morrill Act of 1862, under 
which the Agricultural Extension Service was 
set up, provided Federal aid for land-grant 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. Labor was not repre- 
sented in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ern i1ent at that time and did not benefit by 
this opportunity. Farmers, on the other 
hand, have been able to get research and 
technical advice on their daily problems, So 
that agricultural management has greatly 
improved. Every farmer has such aids read- 
ily available. 

Workers need services to enable them to 
plan for progress and to promote their eco- 
nomic well-being. They need decentralized 
technicai assistance to promote health and 
safety in places of work. They need to be 
sure of their rights as well as their responsi- 
bilities. They should have the necessary 
services readily available. All of the agencies 
properly within the Department should con- 
tribute information and experience to such 
a service. 

STATEMENT BY PHILIP MURRAY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE CIO 


A free labor movement is indispensable 
in a free world. This fact is often over- 
looked when labor disputes have given rise 
to demands for laws restricting labor’s right 
to bargain collectively, to strike if need be, 
to defend its sacred political and economic 
rights. 

To fetter labor with restrictive govern- 
mental regulation such as the Case bill is to 
endanger the very principle of American 
freedom. To establish constructive pro- 
grams for the betterment of labor relations is 
to serve the welfare of the whole people. 

A Labor Extension Service within the De- 
partment of Labor is one of many possible 
constructive programs which could foster 
good labor relations without sacrificing 
labor’s freedom. It takes education and 
practical experience to participate effectively 
in collective bargaining. There must be a 
combination of skill, knowledge of facts, 
understanding of issues, knowledge of pro- 
cedure. From the beginning the CIO has 
recognized this need. CIO has built an edu- 
cation department to supply information 
upon request from any CIO union. Many 
CIO internationals have developed their own 
education departments to fill the special 
needs of locals in the various industries. 
The larger the union know-how in collective 
bargaining the better the labor relations that 
will result. 

‘ It follows that a better stewardship will 
result in better grievance procedure through 
which the contract operates day by day. 

Unions have grown by leaps and bounds in 
the last decade. Four million strong after 
World War I, organized workers now total 
15,000,000. Each day new workers join our 
ranks. These numbers constitute a practical 
difficulty. We need more than skilled, well- 
trained labor leaders. We must have skilled, 
well-informed union members. This means 
that we need new teachers, new techniques 
for teaching, new materials, pamphlet li- 
braries, and educational films. Demands for 
education services are now so numerous and 
so urgent and have grown to such vast pro- 
portions that only a government service can 
meet them. That service is a responsibility 
of the United States Department of Labor 
which can neither be ignored nor met half- 
heartedly. 

A labor extension service should be backed 
by all the resources of the Labor Department. 
In addition, the Labor Department should 
channel to the labor extension service the 


many necessary facilities of other govern- 
mental departments. In other words, all the 
resources of government should be integrated 
by the Labor Department to serve the people 
it was established to serve. 

The country’s farmers have had the ben- 
efit of extension services for many years. 
They can apply to the Department of Agri- 
culture for technical help on their problems. 
They can ask for information, for research, 
for expert advice, and get them. As a matter 
of cold statistics the Nation’s industrial 
workers outnumber the farmers, and no one 
seriously denies that the Nation’s industrial 
health and well-being depend upon industrial 
workers. It is high time for the Labor De- 
partment to supply an extension service to 
the many workers upon whom so much of 
the country’s future prosperity depends. 


PROPOSAL RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND ADOPTED BY THE 
LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE, DECEMBER 
1945 

Resolution V 


Request for labor education extension 

program 

Whereas it is now becoming generally 
recognized that the public has as great a 
stake in the development of an informed 
union membership and competent union 
leaders as in the development of competent 
businessmen and farmers; and 

Whereas a number of States have already 
taken steps to establish union leadership 
and industrial training courses through 
State universities, extension services, and 
other publicly supported institutions; and 

Whereas there is need for a central clear- 
ing house in the Federal Government to as- 
sist both financially and technically in the 
development of such programs at the State 
and community level; and 

Whereas there is need for guidance to such 
institutions in order that their programs may 
deal realistically with labor problems; and 

Whereas there is no such service offered to 
the millions of wage earners comparable to 
the service offered by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to farmers through 
its Agricultural Extension Service or the 
service to industry provided by Federal voca- 
tional training programs: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Industrial Relations 
Committee: 

1. Endorses the principle of a Labor Ex- 
tension Service to be set up in the United 
States Department of Labor to act as an 
authoritative clearing house in the field of 
labor education and to administer a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid for the development of 
a labor education program on a State and 
local level; and 

2. Urges the United States Department of 
Labor to proceed forthwith with the develop- 
ment and formulation of this program in 
consultation with the proposed Labor Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee of the Division 
of Labor Standards and union officers at the 
State and local levels; and 

3. Urges all individual delegates to initiate 
discussions with the appropriate State and 
local officials of labor, education, and other 
public organizations to the end that this 
program may reflect the best thinking of all 
interested groups; and 

4, Requests that copies of this resolution 
be sent to the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Labor Committees and to the heads of 
all State labor organizations. 


LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE ENDORSED 
THE PLAN OF A LABOR EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
American Federation of Labor. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The railway brotherhoods. 

American Labor Education Service. 
Workers Education Bureau of America, 
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Young Women’s Christian Association. 

United Council of Church Women, 

National Farmers Union. 

Michigan Consumers League. 

Michigan Federation of Teachers. 

Detroit Federation of Teachers. 

Workers Educational Service, University of 
Michigan. 

Labor and Management Center, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Hudson Shore Labor School. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE EXTEN- 
SION OF LABOR EDUCATION, 902A TWENTIETH 
STREET NW., WASHINGTON, D. c, 

Officers: Hilda W. Smith, chairman and 
executive; Alan Strachan, vice chairman; 
Marion H. Hedges, secretary-treasurer, 

Glenn R. Atkinson, Emory F. Bacon, Phil- 
lips Bradley, Edith Christenson, Elisabeth 
Christman, Eleanor G. Coit, John D. Con- 
nors, Nelson H. Cruikshank, Kermit Eby, 
John W. Edelman, Arthur A. Elder, Frank 
Fenton, Ernestine L. Friedmann, Clinton 
Golden, George T. Guernsey, Julius Hochman, 
James G. Patton, Hugh G. Pyle, Mary M. 
Raphael, John Reid, Victor Reuther, Laurence 
Rogin, Boris Shishkin, Margaret E. Smith, 
Maida Springer, Mark Starr, Caroline Ware, 
Philip Weightman, Edward H. Weyler, Jack 
Zeller. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
bill, which already has wide nonpartisan 
public support, may receive equally wide 
nonpartisan support in this House and 
in the Senate. Thereby it will receive 
attention and study in the next few 
months. It is my hope that, when the 
new Congress convenes next January, 
such a bill may be reintroduced and re- 
ceive prompt attention, hearings, and 
early enactment. 

This bill proposes to implement one 
of our proudest national ideals and poli- 
cies, the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among the people in respuuse to State 
and local necds and desires, and in ways 
determined by the people of the States 
and local communities. 

The relatively high general level of 
education and informed intelligence 
among our people has been a principal 
source of national strength, welfare, and 
prosperity. It has contributed to our 
survival. It insured the production 
necessary to military victory in the war 
that ended a year ago. 

Our concern and practical provision 
for the diffusion of knowledge has been 
the shield of the Republic, protecting 
freedom and democracy against the 
stealthy encroachment of special privi- 
lege and economic power on the one hand 
and, on the other hand, that mob rule 
which lends itself so easily to the manip- 
ulations of cynical and unprincipled 
demagogs. Our defense against those 
dangers would have been even more ef- 
fective if- our provisions for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge had been more thor- 
ough and more practical. 

This bill proposes no new policy but 
rather the practical implementation of 
the noble principle set forth in the 
Morrill Act of 1862, namely, to promote 
the diffusion among the people of useful 
knowledge for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, and for the bene- 
fit of the human beings engaged in those 
occupations. It proposes to extend to 
wage and salary earners services equiv- 
alent to those long given to farmers and 
their families by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 








The bill proposes to establish a Labor 
Extension Service within the Depart- 
ment of Labor, as the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service is established within the 
Department of Agriculture. Grants in 
aid, not to exceed $14,000,000, would be 
extended on a 75 to 25 matching basis 
to those State universities, land-grant 
colleges and universities, and other edu- 
cational institutions desiring to extend 
their resources and facilities to wage and 
salary earners. This proposal must 
stand on its own merits, but I remark 
in passing that the amount suggested 
is substantially less than the Federal 
funds supplied for disbursement to the 
States by the Agricultura] Extension 
Service. 

Section 2 of the bill defines the nature 
and scope of the Labor Extension pro- 
gram as consisting of “instruction and 
educational activities in the fields of 
labor problems generally, industrial re- 
lations, government, community pro- 
grams, techniques of workers’ education, 
responsibilities of citizenship, and re- 
lated fields.” 

Mr. Speaker, labor is asking for this 
bill and is supported in its request by 
organizations of teachers, civic, welfare, 
and church groups who are concerned, 
as are responsible leaders of labor, with 
the working out of intelligent, fair, and 
peaceful solutions of industrial relations. 

The management-labor conference 
called by the President last November 
could not reach agreement on some basic 
issues, but it did recommend in its report 
that there be greater educational activi- 
ties among workers to stimulate a more 
constructive approach to collective bar- 
gaining and for the improvement of col- 
lective bargaining as a whole. . 

It recognized that the use of facts and 
reason is a desirable substitute for costly 
tests of economic strength in strikes and 
lczk-outs, 

An explicit recommendation for the 
establishment of such a labor extension 
service within the Department of Labor 
was made in resolution V adopted last 
December by the legislative conference 
of State-Labor Department officials and 
representatives of organized labor. I 
have already inserted in the Recorp the 
text of that resolution. 

Support for the proposal has been ex- 

pressed by more than 50 colleges and 
universities now offering extension serv- 
ices of various kinds to wage earners and 
by many institutions just starting such 
programs or already prepared to under- 
take such programs if supplied with the 
know-how and material assistance. 
_ Mr. Speaker, here is labor asking for 
light that it may find its way. Here on 
the floor of this House in the past 
months we have heard much discussion 
of industrial relations. We have heard 
heated denunciation of labor and warm 
words in its defense. The status and 
temper of industrial relations within the 
United States in the past year have been 
of intense concern to every citizen. 

The status of wage earners and of 
organized labor has changed in the past 
10 years. It will continue to change. 
We have witnessed the growing pains as 
wage earners have progressed toward 
economic enfranchisement, toward some 
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measure of economic security against 
unemployment and old age. In the 
minds of wage earners themselves, the 
nature and scope of their rights and re- 
sponsibilities are not always clearly de- 
fined and understood. 

Here is labor asking for help in pro- 
moting such understanding. I take it 
that labor is prepared to accept the re- 
sponsibilities that accompany the new 
status it now enjoys. 

I believe that most employers, recog- 
nizing that labor organization is here 
to stay, would prefer to deal with em- 
ployees and employee representatives 
who are equipped by knowledge and 
training to negotiate on the basis of facts 
and reason rather than by hasty recourse 
to a test of economic strength. I be- 
lieve that such negotiation, freely prac- 
ticed and without abolition of the right 
of freemen to withhcld their laber or 
employment, is in the public interest, 
and the national interest, and is con- 
ducive to the welfare of individual citi- 
zens. 

American labor and persons and or- 
ganizations with experience in workers’ 
education are themselves the first to 
state, as a fact reeding neither explana- 
tion nor apology, that industrial work- 
ers and others in the lower-income 
groups of our population have for the 
most part been limited by force of cir- 
cumstances to education confined to the 
primary grades. Few have completed 
high school, and still fewer have been 
able to begin a university education. At 
a later date, I shall submit data on this 
point, showing the correlation between 
family income and school-leaving age. 

Because of this hard fact, labor’s part 
in the field of labor relations often re- 
flects not only limited experience, but 
also a limited knowledge of relevant facts 
and limited facility in dealing with them. 
When responsible labor leaders have 
tried—sometimes in vain—to prevent or 
terminate wildcat strikes, some wage 
earners have displayed too little knowl- 
edge of the resources and methods avail- 
able to them in their relations to man- 
agement and to the community and too 
little understanding of the broader im- 
plications of their actions. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a hunger and a 
demand for more knowledge and under- 
standing among wage earners them- 
selves. This demand is supported by in- 
telligent management, by educators, and 
by church and other groups who are con- 
cerned with working out peaceful and 
equitable solutions of the many problems 
that now complicate industrial relations 
and the achievement of steady full pro- 
duction. A labor extension service with- 
in the Department of Labor will make 
available to labor expanded resources 
and trained personnel to aid in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and understanding 
of these resources and experience in their 
use. Such understanding and experi- 
ence are prerequisite to the development 
of sound industrial relations. 

The resources of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, aggregating more than 
$44,000,000 of Federal, State, and local 
funds, are available to some 6,000,000 
farm operators and their families. 
Businessmen have recourse to the facili- 
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ties provided by the Department of Com- 
merce. It is not only natural but 
essential that wage and salary earners, 
numbering about 45,000,000, have avail- 
able through a labor-extension service 
the resources that will enable them to 
become more constructive in their ap- 
proach to industrial relations and to 
understand more thoroughly their rights 
and responsibilities as citizens of the 
United States. Measured by the impor- 
tance of the need and by comparison, 
the sum of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 an- 
nually im Federal aid is a modest and 
justified figure. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that 
we are in a race between education and 
catastrophe. Here is labor, a mighty 
segment of our population, appealing to 
the Congress for aid in promoting the 
extension of education among the wage 
earners of the Nation. I believe that 
careful consideration will show the ur- 
gent need for such a bill as I have pro- 
Posed. 

The sooner such a service is estab- 
lished, the sooner will we have strength- 
ened the foundation for equitable, 
reasoncble, and peaceful industrial rela- 
tions. Labor cannot bring this about 
without the cooperation of management. 
But it is obvious that the increasing use 
of facts and reason by labor will tend to 
elicit more factual, reasonable responses 
by management. That way lies peace 
and prosperity for labor, employers, 
farmers, and professional people. This 
bill for a labor-extension service is 
therefore in the public interest. I urge 
its careful consideration and early enact- 
ment with such perfecting amendments 
as further study and hearings may show 
to be necessary to the achievement of its 
purpose. ” 





How American Relief Funds Are Used 
in Foreign Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time reports have come to the 
House of Representatives dealing with 
the waste and misuse of funds which 
have been appropriated for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. This, as everyone knows, 
was the set-up which was going to do 
so much for the suffering people in war- 
torn countries. Money was to be used 
to alleviate hunger, sickness, and pover- 
ty which have followed in the wake of 
World War II. 

The charge has been made repeatedly 
that the UNRRA set up was playing 
politics with relief funds which have 
been appropriated by this Congress. 
There is no doubt about the correctness 
of those charges. If I need any con- 


firmation it is set forth in a newspaper 
item by Seymour Korman which appears 
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' in the Times-Herald of Washington, 
D. C., under date of July 23, 1946, and 
reads as follows: 


SERB CHILDREN TOLD UNRRA IS “SPOT IN RUSSIA” 
(By Seymour Korman) 


RoME, July 22.—UNRRA is the name of a 
region deep in Russia beyond the Urals, a 
region laced by streams and milk and honey 
and producing enough food and other com- 
modities to take care of all good Communists, 
big and little, in Yugoslavia. 

This fairy tale is taught as truth and part 
of the Red credo to youngsters in one Bel- 
grade school and is indicative of the efforts 
made by Marshal Tito’s Soviet-backed gov- 
ernment to keep the Yugoslav people in 
ignorance of the fact that the bulk of UNRRA 
supplies comes from America and Britain. 

American UNRRA officials in Yugoslavia 
also have run into difficulties in trying to 
inform the people that the supplies come in 
free and that if they are being sold—as they 
are, and sometimes at high prices—it is be- 
cause that is the policy of the Yugoslav 
Government. 

The head of the UNRRA in Yugoslavia is 
the Russian, Col. Mihail Sergeichik. Last 
month he ousted Leo Hochstetter, of Wash- 
ington, American director of the mission’s 
Office of public information. Hochstetter 
charged censorship and distortion of the 
news by Sergeichik and that he, Hochstetter, 
had been unable to get remedial action on 
complaints of American and British regional 
Officers; that the Yugoslav public was not 
sufficiently informed of the real source and 
variety of UNRRA items, and of the existence 
and function of a rehabilitation fund. 


This newspaper item, Mr. Speaker, 1s 
rather conclusive argument against ap- 
propriating any more funds for UNRRA. 
Not only has UNRRA been accused of 
wasting funds but, as this newspaper ar- 
ticle indicates, UNRRA used funds for 
political purposes and the matter of re- 
lief for destitute people is either sec- 
ondary or else of no particular consider- 
ation. 

I think that my former attitude in de- 
manding that Congress appropriate its 
own relief funds and then have them 
disbursed by the American Red Cross, 
the Salvation Army, or national church 
organizations is still proper and correct. 





National Service Life Insurance 
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HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, na- 
tional service life insurance is more de- 
sirable as the result of the amendments 
recently enacted. Now, more than ever 
before, World War II veterans should 
heed the advice of experienced commer- 
cial insurance men and Wor!d War I vet- 
erans to hold on to their war insurance 
and to reinstate it if it has lapsed. 
Changes, many of which are technical, 
were recently made by Congress. It was 
our purpose to give veterans, as nearly as 
possible and practicable, insurance com- 
parable to that available in commercial 
policies. 


For instance, the beneficiary group has 
been expanded to include any person, 
firm or corporation. 

Nearly everyone knows one or more 
men who were classified for limited serv- 
ice who were later assigned to duty in or 
close to combat areas, even though in- 
surance was denied due to the physical 
condition. One amendment gives cov- 
erage to those limited service men who 
were totally disabled or killed in action, 
by declaring their application to have 
been accepted. Another injustice has 
been remedied. 

Now, upon converting their war pol- 
icies, veterans can get their choice of 
ordinary life, 20-pay life or 30-pay life 
policies, 20-year endowment or age 60 
or 65 endowments. 

Lump-sum payments can now be au- 
thorized by the veteran; thus a big ob- 
jection to Government policies is over- 
come. 

Discrimination against a small group 
of beneficiaries who began receiving pay- 
ments prior to September 30, 1944, has 
been removed by permitting those ben- 
eficiaries to make an election which will 
assure payments equal to the full face 
value of the policy. 

A few men applied for insurance to be 
effective at a future date, but met their 
death before that date. Coverage is 
given these men by declaring the insur- 
ance to have become effective from the 
date of application. 

Re-instatement of policies is liberal- 
ized, premiums may be waived when vet- 
erans are totally disabled and have been 
for 6 months. By the payment of extra 
premiums, upon proof of good health, 
veterans having National Service Life 
Insurance may now get coverage for to- 
tal disability; if not in good health but 
partially disabled because of service- 
connected disability, such application 
must be made before January 1, 1950. 

Reinstatement of lapsed term policies 
may be made upon payment of two 
monthly premiums and satisfactory evi- 
dence of good health. Application must 
be made within 6 months after lapse 
or August 1, 1946, whichever is later. 
In making application for reinstatement 
and disability provisions, good health is 
not to be denied because of service-con- 
nected disabilities, if such are not already 
total. 

Often, servicemen and veterans over- 
look changing beneficiaries, for in- 
stance, after marriage or the birth of a 
child. Named beneficiaries, prior to 
receiving payments under the policy, 
may assign all or any part of the insur- 
ance to others. 

Payments resulting from extra hazard- 
ous risks will come from the Treasury, 
not from insurance funds, so the extra 
load is not put on policyholders. Divi- 
dends will undoubtedly be, in the future 
as in the past, better than commercial 
policies. 

Hold on to your policies. Convert as 
much as you can when you can. Na- 
tional service life insurance is a good 
investment—it is good protection for 
your loved ones. 

Talk your insurance problems over 
with your commercial agent. A letter to 
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the Veterans’ Administration or to the 
nearest VA contact officer will bring you 
full information about your insurance. 
If you feel we can help, do not hesitate 
to ask us. Address: Congressman Errerr 
P. ScrivNER, 316 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





Time To Investigate Foreign Policy— 
H. R. 433 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the foreign policy of our country is 
not a partisan matter. For many 
months a feeling has persisted that we 
are floundering in this highly important 
matter and something should be done 
about it without further delay. To that 
end, Mr. Speaker, my distinguished col- 
league, Hon. CHESTER E. MERROW, has 
introduced H. R. 433, which aims to au- 
thorize a congressional investigation of 
our foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] is well quali- 
fied to spearhead this investigation. He 
has had an opportunity to travel exten- 
sively, to study, and analyze the prob- 
lems confronting this Nation relating to 
foreign policy. 

Just a few days ago, Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague addressed this House on that 
subject. All Members who heard him 
agreed that his analysis of the situation 
was to the point and it was on a high 
statesmanship basis; it was very con- 
structive and evidenced a thorough un- 
derstanding of the subject. 

Likewise, Mr. Speaker, this address by 
the gentleman from New Hampsnaire [Mr. 
MERROW] resulted in a splendid editorial 
by the Washington Post on July 22, 1946. 
It should be preserved as a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject matter under 
consideration and I include it as a part 
of my remarks: 

FOREIGN POLICY STUDY 

A speedy job of reporting by committees in 
both the Senate and House and the prompt 
action of the House itself on Saturday makes 
it probable that the bill to expand and im- 
prove conditions in the Foreign Service will 
become law at this session. That is highly 
encouraging to those who recognize the vital 
importance of a competent Foreign Service. 
Since pressure for adjournment is strong, 
extra effort is warranted on the part of Mem- 
bers to reconcile minor differences between 
H. R. 6967 and S. 2451 quickly and to insure 
that the measure is not lost in the last- 
minute shuffle. 

As an appropriate supplement to the For- 
eign Service Act, Congress would do well to 
authorize a congressional investigation of 
our foreign policy, as proposed by Representa- 
tive CHESTER E. MERROW. Mr. MERROW asks 
the appointment of 23 Congressmen for this 
purpose. We should prefer a joint House- 
Senate committee chosen, in line with the 
La Follette-Monroney congressional reorgani- 
zation plan, from the two foreign affairs com- 








mittees. That group would make recom- 
mendations as to a consistent, realistic for- 
eign policy, as well as on operating improve- 
ments in the State Department and the For- 
eign Service and on methods for obtaining 
and disseminating more accurate information 
on world conditions to Congress and the 
public. The need for such a study was em- 
phasized by Mr. MERRow recently in a states- 
manlike speech citing specific weaknesses in 
the work of the State Department. Mr. 
Mrrrow has had considerable opportunity 
abroad to witness the results of our foreign 
policy. His observations, which do not con- 
stitute criticism so much as a constructive 
attempt to better conditions, apply, we be- 
lieve, with considerable validity. Briefly, 
they are: 

(1) The position of the United States in 
world affairs demands closer cooperation be- 
tween the State Department and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. (2) Liaison and working 
relations between the State Department and 
Congress are poor. (3) Internal procedures 
in the State Department, including the clear- 
ance of policy papers and the handling of 
communications, are slow and cumbersome. 
(4) The Department has traditionally oper- 
ated on a day-to-day basis with little time 
devoted to long-range planning. (5) A more 
dynamic information program is needed both 
at home and abroad. (6) Salaries in the State 
Department and the Foreign Service are far 
too low to attract the top-flight personnel 
needed for the job. (7) Progressive thinking 
has often been discouraged by the State De- 
partment. (8) The Foreign Service is not 
organized and administered so that its ac- 
tivities may be coordinated effectively with 
the rest of the Department. (9) Our repre- 
sentatives abroad do not have sufficient con- 
tact with the common peopie. (10) Most of 
our representatives abroad do not keep in 
close enough touch with the American scene. 
(11) Provisions for the recruitment and ap- 
pointment of Foreign Service officers at the 
higher levels are inadequate. (12) Foreign 
Service officers have tended to represent the 
State Department rather than the United 
States Government as a whole. 

Several of the deficiencies Mr. Merrow has 
noted will be corrected by prompt passage 
of the Foreign Service bill. But the need for 
a broad, over-all appraisal is still starkly ap- 
parent. Conducted on a nonpartisan basis, 
the study Mr. Merrow proposes would give 
Congress a feeling of participation it now 
lacks and would be of immense value in re- 
‘ ating the basic tenets of our foreign policy 
and in remedying specific inadequacies. 





Relations Between Labor and Manage- 
ment—Address by His Excellency 
Archbishop Cushing, of Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
no one can overemphasize the impor- 
tance to America of the greatest possible 
i between labor and manage- 
ment. 

In both world wars we have accom- 
plished miracles in terms of production 
because of the cooperation of every patri- 
otic American in both labor and man- 
agement. 

Cooperation is the conclusive answer 
to those who would substitute alien prin- 
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ciples for those which have made this 
country great. Cooperation carries with 
it the assurance of the maximum of good 
things in life for all. 

Any proposal such as Nation-wide 
profit sharing, making for maximum co- 
operation and team play, should have 
the earnest consideration of all thinking 
Americans. 

In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am including at this 
point in the Recorp a copy of a notable 
address recently made before the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders in 
Boston by His Excellency the archbishop 
of Boston, the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, D. D., LL. D.: 


Mr. Chairman, my dearly beloved friends, 
I propose this afternoon to try to give an 
interpretation of what I think is the popular 
reaction of the average man toward strikes 
and also toward the problem of capital and 
labor relations. In other words, I am go- 
ing to try to speak for the layman as well 
as the churchman and to interpret what I 
think is the average appreciation «cf those 
interested in labor in this great problem 
that I stated, insofar as strikes are con- 
cerned. 

The postwar reconversion period of the 
past year will be remembered among other 
things for its strikes. In one strike-bound 
city, for example, there were 42,000 factory 
workers. Forty thousand of them went on 
strike late in November 1945. In that long 
and bitter contest, the workers lost more 
than $25,000,000 in wages. 

Throughout the duration of the war, these 
workers subscribed heavily to war bonds. 
Admitting a generous allowance for the liqui- 
dation that followed VJ-day, the workers had 
an average of several hundred dollars each 
in wartime savings. ‘ 

These investments had been intended to 
enrich the family lives of the workers, to 
extend the education of their sons and 
daughters, to purchase homes, refrigerators, 
radios. automobiles, clothing, and other 
things promised in the postwar world. But 
alas, most of them were sold to stave off 
hunger and forestall eviction during the long 
and bitter months of the strike. 

Multiply the facts in that city by at least 
40 or 50, to include other strikers, and 
the staggering value of the production that 
was irreparably lost in the reconversion wage 
crisis, measure all the anxiety, bewilderment, 
and suffering of the families of the unem- 
ployed and you have a picture of a major 
crisis, occasioned by strikes, on the threshold 
of the reconversion period. 

There is a strong temptation to say that 
there ought to be a law against all this. But 
that would never do. Every curtailment of 
freedom is a step nearer to slavery. The truth 
is that the cost of political freedom in an 
industrialized society like ours comes high. 
We can have a regimented order, if we desire 
it. The Fascist states had it, and the Soviet 
Union now has it. But we cannot have regi- 
mented order and individual freedom. One 
eliminates the other. 

Is there no answer, short of totalitarian- 
ism, to the problem of strikes or labor-man- 
agement difficulties from which strikes ensue? 
Has our system of government failed in the 
reconversion period to meet its first major 
crisis, the stoppage of production resulting 
from labor difficulties? These questions have 
occurred to many. As a rule they are born 
of despair. The truth is, we have all the 
necessary machinery within our reach to 
solve our industrial problems. In the recent 
crisis between capital and labor, it was Amer- 
ica that failed, it was the individuals involved 
who failed. The American way to industrial 
harmony is through charity and justice. But, 
these virtues, as was evident during the past 
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year, have a way of flying out the window 
when the personnel manager and the union 
negotiators sit down to discuss the profit 
position of the company or when an unhappy 
employer and an equally unhappy worker 
tangle over the worker’s ability to produce. 
When that condition prevails we have the 
beginning of labor disputes. New laws cannot 
remedy the situation. No law can take the 
greed from the hearts of employers who 
refuse to bargain with their employees in the 
face of steadily rising prices. No statute can 
dim the inordinate ambition of labor leaders 
who would exploit a national wage problem 
for their own glory. 

It would be a sad and erroneous commen- 
tary, however, to say that we have no an- 
swer within our democratic framework for 
industrial disputes. The complete abolition 
of these disputes between free employers and 
free workers is not possible, any more than 
it is possible that every able-bodied member 
of the working force be employed every day 
of every year. But there certainly are ways 
to minimize the impact of industrial dis- 
putes. Chief among these are justice and 
charity, from which arbitration, the American 
way of settiing all troubles, is born. 

The laborer, for example, must come to 
realize that he owes his employer and society 
an honest day’s work in return for a fair 
wage, and that conditions under which he 
works cannot be substantially improved until 
he roots out the desire to get a maximum of 
return for a minimum of service. 

And the capitalist must also get a new 
viewpoint. He must learn the long-forgot- 
ten truth that wealth is stewardship, to be 
used, not abused. that profit-making is not 
the basic justification of business enterprise, 
and that there are sucb things as fair profits, 
fair interest, and fair prices. The employer 
has a right to get a reasonable living out of 
his business, but he has no right to a return 
from his investment until his employees have 
obtained at Jeast living wages. This is the 
human and Christian view of the ethics of 
business. It is the virtue of justice applied 
to the relations Letween capital and labor. 

The laborer also has a natural right to 
unite with his fellow employees so that they 
may bargain, not as individuals, but as a 
unit; and no man, be he the ruler of a na- 
tion or the economic dictator of a communi- 
ty, has any right to discourage, hinder, or 
prevent such collective bargaining. The 
workingman has not only a right, but a duty 
to demand that the conditions, hours, and 
other circumstances under which he is 
obliged to work be such that he can live on 
the job and at home, as a reasonable human 
being. It is difficult for any man to live a 
normal life or to save his soul on an empty 
stomach, or unless the conditions of his ex- 
istence are such that he may live with ade- 
quate comfort and respectability. Let us 
remember that in this matter as in all others 
we are dealing with persons, individuals made 
to the image of God. 

But if the workman has his inalienable 
rights, he also has duties. His attitude to- 
ward his employer should be one of good 
will and cooperation, without malice, hatred, 
or unreasonable conflict. He should sincere- 
ly offer an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. When it is necessary to negotiate 
for new terms, he must limit his demands 
by the principles of justice, and honestly en- 
deavor to adjust wages and hours in a way 
that will not destroy the enterprise of those 
who are giving him work. He must shun 
the suggestions of false leaders, prophets, 
and criminal racketeers and conscientiously 
pledge his time and talent to the building 
of a strong morally sound union organiza- 
tion that is honest from top to bottom. He 
must respect the property of his employer 
and use the tools of the owner with as much 
care as though they were his own, 
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The employer, as well as the workman, has 
rights that cannot be denied him. He, too, 
has a right to a living wage. He has a right 
to run his business without wildcat threats 
on the part of constantly changing labor 
agitators. We cannot blame an employer for 
refusing to bargain with a labor leader whom 
he knows from experience would not scruple 
to ruin his whole business venture. His plant 
and his property belong to him; his business 
belongs to him; he has no obligation to carry 
on his pay roll incompetent, uninterested, 
and shiftless employees. In industrial rela- 
tions neither the employer nor the labor 
leader has a right to be a dictator. Those re- 
lations must be carried on in a spirit of sin- 
cerity and honest cooperation, or continued 
conflict and hardship will be the result. All 
this is so elemen‘ary, so simple, that it is 
self-evident, but, somehow or other, it all 
goes out the window in the average confer- 
ence between representatives of labor and 
capital. 

Since labor and industry are so interde- 
pendent in fact, it should be possible for 
them to work together, if not in a love feast, 
at least in rational cooperation. They need 
each other. The country needs both. Right 
here enters the virtue of charity. Employers 
do not want to pay all that workers ask; 
workers do not want to accept what the em- 
ployers are ready to give. That is all very 
human. The best way out, therefore, is for 
employers to agree to pay more and the work- 
ers to agree to accept less. That is a com- 
promise dictated by common sense, by the 
common good, by love for one another, or 
charity. Since the common good is involved, 
it must be frankly acknowledged that gov- 
ernment also has rights and duties in the 
battle between employers and employees. 
Labor disputes cannot be settled by force, 
but the public certainly has the right to de- 
mand that it cease to be victimized by 
industrial disputes. On the other hand an 
apathetic, poorly informed, indifferent public 
will either continue to pay the price of its 
incifference, or it will be continually crying 
for Nazi-Moscow-like suppression of strikes 
by the Government, or by compulsory arbi- 
tration. Neither of these is compatible with 
democracy. Voluntary arbitration, born of 
justice and charity is the American way. 

What happened in the past year with its 
numerous and costly strikes is water over the 
dam. The problem now to be faced is— 
What can we do about the next economic 
convulsion? Without peace between capital 
and labor we will be confronted with certain 
economical chaos. 

Assuming first of all that in the weeks and 
months ahead we escape uncontrolled infla- 
tion, that we produce to our maximum ca- 
pacity, and that we have peace among the 
nations, our next national economic problem 
will doubtless appear when the postwar orgy 
of civilian production begins to ease off, and 
We again see the danger signals of wage de- 
flation and mass unemployment. Meanwhile 
new trouble between employers and employ- 
ees will appear. I would hazard the opinion 
that in the fall of the year we will have an- 
other period of labor unrest. That unrest, I 
fear, will not be the natural result of discon- 
tent in labor circles or the result of the fail- 
ure of arbitration. It will be inspired by 
subversive elements. There are those who 
want our domestic problems to increase and 
to multiply in order that our voice may be 
weakened in the councils of the world. And 
they consider the labor-capital field as the 
most fertile for dissension. 

All these problems require intelligent and 
progressive political action, as well as an 
honest determination among labor leaders 
and employers to get along one with the 
other. They require, too, long-range preven- 
tive medicine of higher minimum-wage 
standards, full-employment legislation, or 
whatever you want to call the national re- 
sponsibility to support employment when 


private investment lags. They also require 
the elimination of communistic control with- 
in unions. 

Good iutentions alone wi.l not suffice. We 
must now practice the art of healing. War 
offices in every capital of the world make 
plans for every conceivable political crisis, 
and hold troop maneuvers to enact what the 
red army will do to the blue army under 
the hypothetical conditions of their extensive 
plans. 

So, too, we should be drafting plans for the 
next economic catastrophe. It is for the ex- 
perts to agree on the technical phases of 
these plans. But the rest of us would like 
to see more and more leaders of labor and 
capital striving for more and more cordial 
relations and better mutual understanding 
of each others problems. And we would like 
to see every subversive power banished from 
every labor union. That, gentlemen, is the 
task of the union man. There are very few 
leaders on either side who have succeeded in 
erasing the familiar, time-worn frictions 
which have long beer and still are the plague 
of American industries. A working partner- 
ship based upon cooperative and mutual un- 
derstanding is the natural foundation for 
better relations between unionism and indus- 
try. Big business spends millions of dollars 
in advertising of all kinds, it engages lobby- 
ists and retains attorneys; it would be well 
if it spent more in time, talent, and money 
in building up better relations with its or- 
ganized employees. Unions spend large sums 
in salaries, in strikes, in politics—they would 
do well in putting top-flight representatives 
in key positions to better their relationship 
with employers. Where good will, good rela- 
tions, good leaders are found resort is seldom, 
if ever, made to the use of a strike in the 
settlement of labor disputes. Where these 
conditions exist, the American method, the 
sensible m~*hod, the civilized method of ar- 
bitration is alway employed. 

But what can you, the individual employee, 
do? You can and you must take a more 
personal and active interest in your union. 

The presence in some unions of irrespon- 
sibility and racketeering, whether financial 
or ideological, can only be explained by the 
failure of democracy within organized labor. 
In other words, there are too many dues- 
paying members who take no active interest 
in the affairs of their union, have little loy- 
alty to it, and never think of going near a 
meeting. They think it is hopeless. It is 
this apathy which permits a few individuals 
or a small, ambitious minority to secure con- 
trol of a union and manipulate it to their own 
selfish advantage. In this way, vicious 
abuses have crept into the unions—those 
abuses which have become a cause of shame 
to workers and of delight to their enemies. 

Organized labor does, of course, have its 
enemies, and some observers profess to be 
worried over what these enemies will do to 
the unions. I do not believe that antiunion 
forces are the most serious threat to the con- 
tinued growth and influence of organized 
labor. The most serious threat is rather the 
weakness within the unions themselves—the 
absence of an interested, alert, loyal, militant 
rank and file. If the average dues-paying 
unionist exercised his domestic rights and 
assumed his full responsibilities, if he helped 
to clean house where house cleaning is 
needed, organized labor could go forward 
confident in its own strength and prepared 
to counter the worst attacks of its enemies. 

This is not a criticism of present labor 
leadership. In general, organized labor is 
today ably led, and the ideological and finan- 
cial racketeers among labor leaders, about 
whom so much has been written, are only a 
very small minority. Nevertheless, though 
few in numbers they have caused and are 
causing and will cause a great deal of harm 
and ought to be expelled by an outraged 
rank and file from the high positions of trust 
which they have betrayed. If the average 
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members were more conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities toward their unions, these men 
would be driven out in a hurry. 

In the many unions which enjoy an hon- 
est and vigorous leadership, an alert rank 
and file will exercise its democratic rights 
and duties by supporting the officers and 
leaders against the unwarranted attacks of 
an ambitious and jealous minority. We 
must always remember that in every human 
endeavor those who lead are generally sub- 
ject to a great deal of criticism, much of it 
unjust and dishonest. An intelligent and 
active membership will not be taken in by 
purely destructive criticism, compounded in 
equal parts of envy and ambition, and lack- 
ing justice and charity. When the leaders 
are doing a good job, the rank and file owes 
them loyal and unwavering support. 

Gentlemen, you carry a union card. Re- 
spect it. Cherish it. Let it be a pledge of 
your constant solicitude for the welfare of 
your brother workers. Let it be a perpetual 
reminder of your obligation to work shoulder 
to shoulder with your fellows to build a 
union which will embody the highest ideals 
of Americanism, of fraternal cooperation, and 
which will win the respect of employers and 
public alike. That is the type of union the 
Nation needs today, as our people dream of 
building tomorrow a better world, under God, 
on the ruins and sufferings of this war. 

I congratulate you all on the spirit that 
animates your union, and I would that it 
animated every organized effort of labor to 
demand, yea, and even to fight for its rights. 

God bless you all. 





Red Fascism in America 
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HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, America 
is enjoying the first fruits of peace. This 
peace has been hard won at the expense 
of hundreds of thousands of American 
youths and an economic burden which 
must be carried by the American people 
into the next two generations. Yet, what 
we presume to be peace is not yet a real 
peace, 

We have conquered Hitler’s hordes and 
Tojo’s military savages, only to find our- 
selves engaged against an ideology com- 
pletely hostile to American traditions 
and to American free life. Russia, the 
Soviet, communistic capital of the world, 
owes in a great measure her very ex- 
istence to American might and American 
resources. Yet, in the work for inter- 
national peace, she stands as a constant 
obstruction to progress. 

This year’s congressional elections 
must have as their basic issue the ques- 
tion of communism in America. So many 
of our citizens are deluded by the thought 
that communism versus free American 
erterprise—the American  tradition— 
constitutes simply an economic argu- 
ment. It does present an economic argu- 
ment between two great forces—freedom 
against absolute statism by a ruling class 
such as is today the condition of Russia, 
and such as was but yesterday the con- 
dition of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy. But communism presents also a 











great moral issue. The very nature of its 
operation and its literal principles are 
antigod, antichurch, antireligion, and 
anti all of the things which are the Chris- 
tian moral fiber in the life of a great 
people. 

We have in America numerous groups 
which advocate the Communist idealogy. 
Some are wholly Communist, some are 
Communist controlled or influenced, and 
act either knowingly or innocently as 
“fronts” for the movement. 

TRIPLE THREAT 


The CIO-PAC comes in the group of 
American movements designed to carry 
on this campaign against our free insti- 
tutions. The CIO-PAC is divided into 
three groups: First, the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee; second, the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee; and 
third, the Independent Citizens Com- 
mittee of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions. Even the CIO-PAC has its front 
organizations in order to hide behind 
some semblance of respectability. One 
such organization is the Liberal Voters 
League of St. Louis. There is nothing 
liberal about them, but their name is 
high sounding. 

A very able friend of mine, a true and 
well-known liberal, recently stated in a 
radio address: 


PAC is too radical for America because it is 
attempting to fasten an autocratic state on 
the American people by forcing some and 
misleading others into supporting economic 
policies which will produce that result. 

Our people do not see any marching black 
shirts or brown shirts. Nobody is being 
beaten up—not yet. No newspapers wrecked. 
No books burned, churches closed, or minis- 
ters imprisoned. No Hitler or Mussolini, 
posturing in the market place or screaming 
over the radio. What happened in Eurcpe 
seems so violent and brutal that the average 
American simply cannot imagine such things 
happening here. But autocratic government 
did not come to Italy or Germany arrayed in 
these barbarities. In Mussolini the people 
beheld a man denouncing evils, dishonesty in 
government, and promising wonderful things 
for the common man. In Germany Hitler 
appeared in the role of a resolute messiah 
who promised full employment to jobless 
Germans. He did not promise them dicta- 
torship and war. He promised them free- 
dom, peace, jobs, abundance. 

The approach of tyranny was not odious 
to the Italian and German peoples because it 
was presented as a scheme for giving them 
employment and abundance. The Italian 
people did not understand the savage organ- 
ism that was breeding in Italy, which would 
spread to Germany and to many other coun- 
tries, and which now, like a terrible conta- 
gion, has found its way into this country 
under the banners of PAC. 

Germany and Italy were once democracies. 
In each nation business was in general con- 
dicted by businessmen. Government had 
the power to regulate business, but it could 
not tell businessmen what to produce in what 
amounts, who should produce, what wages 
to pay, and what prices to charge. Because 
government did not have the power to con- 
trol business, political freedom was possible. 
Whenever government can control business it 
controls the jobs of voters. It can intimi- 
= te or coerce voters, and political freedom 

ps. 

BOUGHT AND KEPT 


When business in Germany and Italy broke 
down in prolonged depression, the oppor- 
‘unity for dictatorship was created. Had 
Statesmanship in both nations put private 
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business on its feet, dictatorship would have 
been impossible. But political leaders arose 
to offer jobs and plenty through government 
spending. Subsidies to voters became the 
invincible method by which Hitler and Mus- 
solini obtained power to make government 
the master of business and to establish 
autocracy. 

Let us now turn to PAC. It is spending 
huge sums to educate the American people 
politically. These funds come out of the 
pockets of millions of helpless workers. In 
the thirties, the National Congress provided 
a series of laws making it possible for a few 
labor leaders to establish a despotic control 
over the jobs of m*‘ions of workers. Itist. : 
despotism which today makes it possible for 
a small group cf labor leaders to order thec> 
workers to put up the hard cash for the 
political purposes which their autocratic 
leaders have in mind. 

‘The American people are to be taught that 
abundant prosperity is simply a matter of 
having the Government spend countless bil- 
lions on all sorts of projects advocated by 
PAC. Shades of Hitler and Mussolini! 

Congressmen who disagree are to be purged 
and PAC stooges put in their seats. Once in 
control of the purse strings of the Nation, 
these stooges will open quickly the floodgates 
of public spending. 


Red Fascists seek to destroy our econ- 
omy and to destroy our systems of re- 
ligion. Their stooges in the Congress 
and in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government are their most effective 
tools to power. Americans must awake 
and realize that this is a year of decision. 





Address of Hon. Claude E. Pepper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave given me, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix an address given by the 
Honorable CLaupE E. PEPPER at the grad- 
uation dinner of the School of Political 
Action Techniques, held in Washington 
on June 29. 

The Senator’s speech contains consid- 
erable political wisdom which I think be- 
hooves the serious consideration of every- 
one. It follows: 


Fellow politicians, I greet you as fellow 
politicians, only with reservations as against 
myself because, after all, I never had the 
benefit of a formal political schooling and 
I cannot boast of a diploma from such a 
distinguished school of politics. 

I understand that your course of study 
has been an unusually brief one, even by 
present-day standards when most univer- 
sity curricula have been bobtailed. But in 
view of the attainments and earnestness of 
your student body and the wisdom and excel- 
lence of your faculty I feel confident that 
the standard of scholarship of your grad- 
uating class will not suffer by comparison 
with that which now prevails in the pro- 
fession. 

I have been greatly impressed by the range 
and diversity of background and interests 
represented by the student body, but I am 
somewhat at a loss to explain the enroll- 
ment of a representative of the NAM. From 
what I have been able to observe on the Hill 
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during the past 10 years they would seem 
to be past masters of the techniques of politi- 
cal action, and of the art of winning con- 
gressional friends and influencing congres- 
sional committees. I would be the last to 
suggest, however, that the NAM has nothing 
to learn from the objectives and programs 
of the Political Action Committee. At the 
same time, I can well understand the pres- 
ence of representatives of the Washington 
Federation of Churches. From what I have 
observed in the Capital the Lord’s messengers 
will need the aid of all the man-made politi- 
cal techniques in order to get the Lord's 
message accepted on the Hill. 

Diploma in hand, you enter upon your 
new vocation undismayed, I trust, by the 
knoweldge that, next to mothers-in-law, poli- 
ticlans are the most frequent target of 
American humorists, real and fancied. I 
am sure that you understand that you can 
no more escape politics than you can es- 
cape death or taxes. The only alternative 
open to us is whether we shall be active 
participants in the shaping of those events. 
If you are not interested in music or base- 
ball or the opposite sex, it’s your decision to 
make and you can avoid them—more or less. 
But you cannot avoid politics and you can- 
not escape politicians by ignoring them or 
by being ignorant of their art and science. 

It is through politics and politicians that 
we decide whether we have disastrous infla- 
tion or price stability and industrial peace. 
It is through politics that we will make the 
decisions that will bring full employment 
and production or a return to soup kitchens 
and street-corner apple stands. It is 
through politics that we will make the deci- 
sions that will bring peace and security to 
ourselves and our children, or a hunted cave- 
dweller’s existence in an atomic war which 
may destroy human civilization. Politics in 
my opinion, is really something more than 
the business of “who gets what, when, and 
how.” Even that cynical, iconoclastic ob- 
server of the human comedy, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, has acknowledged, “Only through 
politics can civilization be saved.” 

I am sure that in your emphasis on the 
practices, techniques, procedures, and mech- 
anisms of political action—important as they 
are—you will have not overlooked the basic 
truth that what wins election campaigns are 
programs, policies, and records of achieve- 
ment. You may ring all the door bells, kiss 
all the babies, shake all the hands; you may 
have Frank Sinatra croon for you and Greer 
Garson emote for you; your campaign pub- 
licity may be prepared in the slickest adver- 
tising office and Norman Corwin may write 
your radio scripts—but if the record you have 
made has offended the American pedple, frus- 
trated their hopes or defied their will, you 
will most of the time go down to inevitable 
defeat. You cannot long make the worse cause 
seem the better. Nor can you overnight 
make a liberal out of a die-hard reactionary 
any more than you can make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. Wasn't it one of the 
most successful practical politicians in Amer- 
ican history who said: 

“You can fool all of the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all of the time, 
but ycu cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time.” 

And more recently another politician who 
captured the Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation in 1940 after a whirlwind campaign— 
hardly longer than your cwn school course— 
admitted, “I knew I was licked when I heard 
President Roosevelt start to read the record 
in Congress of Martin, Barton, and Fish.” 

In politics as in the other arts we can learn 
much from a study of the masters. Franklin 


D. Roosevelt, twice elected Governor of New 
York and four times President of the United 
States was a political genius, an accomplished , 
master of the traditional political tactics 
and a brilliant improviser of new forms. 
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His sense of timing, his gift of phrase, his re- 
assuring voice and friendly smile, his in- 
spirational courage, will not be matched in 
our day. But underlying and sustaining his 
great personal gifts was his fighting faith—a 
stanch and militant liberalism. And it was 
on his liberal program and the record of its 
achievements that his stunning election vic- 
tories were solidly based. 

He never ran from a challenge where prin- 
ciple was involved, regardless of the power 
and prestige of his opposition. He said to 
the economic royalists in 1936 that in his 
first term they had met their match and in 
his second term he hoped that they would 
meet their master. If the mastery proved 
short-lived—then the fight must be taken up 
once again by every American who would 
live out his days in the peace and security 
Roosevelt worked and died for. 

Roosevelt’s liberal faith grew out of a 
sympathetic understanding of human needs 
and aspirations in a changing world. It was 
nurtured by his love of people and his respect 
for the innate dignity of man. It was a liv- 
ing, energizing principle of action—valid for 
bcth the domestic and the foreign fields. It 
sought out the forgotten man at home and 
gave him a new deal; abroad it held out the 
friendly hand of the good neighbor. Since 
it was a liberalism based on human needs, it 
never permitted itself to be confused or mis- 
led by those who spoke in the name of free- 
dom but sought only Government protection 
of special privilege. It always asked, free- 
dom for whom, freedom to do what? Free- 
dom of the mind and spirit was championed. 
Freedom to fight against want and fear and 
the means to make the fight effective were 
fostered. 

It is true enough that the American people 
were heartened by the buoyant Roosevelt 
smile, and inspired by his friendly confident 
voice. But the true power of the Roosevelt 
personality lay in the fact that it was a per- 
fect symbol of the bold, confident, and hu- 
man program that he championed in the dark 
days of 1933. Who could see that smile and 
hear that voice without recalling that at the 
depth of a depression which found the Re- 
publican administration utterly resourceless 
and impotent, a man emerged who held that 
a government of the people and for the 
people had the power to lick any man-made 
depression. Who can fail to recall that the 
Roosevelt personality symbolized the salvag- 
ing of the banks and the protection of the 
small depositors; the protection oi the work- 
er’s right to have a voice in his wage and 
working conditions; the safeguarding of the 
small investor from dishonest stock manipu- 
lations; ‘the protection of the consumer 
against economic royalists and utility com- 
pany jugglers; the guarantee that the 
farmer’s investment of toil and money would 
not be wiped out by burdensome surpluses or 
by drought damage; the harnessing of the 
great resources of the Tennessee Valley and 
elsewhere to bring light and power to the 
people; the development of social security 
that would permit the aged to live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want; the 
declaration of a new economic bill of rights; 
the timely warning of the menace of fascism; 
the development of the Grand Alliance of 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United States 
that overthrew nazism; the blueprint for the 
United Nations that would secure a lasting 
_ peace through the maintenance of Big Three 
cooperation. Running through the rich 
legacy of accomplishment which Roosevelt 
bequeathed to us is a very simple political 
faith. In his words: “Government has the 
definite duty to use all its power and re- 
sources to meet new social problems with 
new social controls.” Liberal government 
must rely on “the wisdom and efficacy of 
the will of the great majority of the people, 
as distinguished from the judgment of a 
small minority of wealth or education.” 


And Roosevelt went from victory to victory 
because the great majority of the American 
people are liberal and he reflected truly their 
needs and aspirations. I say to those who 
may be faint of heart about the prospects of 
liberalism today that only a liberal program 
and a liberal leadership will satisfy the 
American people. Temporary set-backs will 
not change the course of our development, 
because liberalism means devotion to the 
welfare of the vast majority of the people. 
For whom do the liberals speak? Among 
others, for the two-thirds of American fam- 
ilies who still today have incomes of less than 
$40 a week. For the two-fifths of American 
families who—after a period of unprecedent- 
ed profits and so-called “high wages’—have 
savings of less than $40. 

How can the American people be anything 
but liberal in their political outlook? How 
can any political party truly serve the people 
unless it is liberal? And if it is liberal, how 
can it fail to be victorious? 

Why shouldn’t the vast majority of the 
American people want a national health pro- 
gram that will put competent medical serv- 
ices within the reach of all the people on the 
farms and in the cities by a proved American 
method? 

Why shouldn’t the American people want a 
national program for full employment with 
wages above the minimum required for 
health and decency? Why shouldn’t a peo- 
ple of great racial minorities insist on fair 
employment practices so that all can fairly 
earn an honest living? 

Why shouldn’t they want a program that 
will provide homes and not merely housing 
for veterans and all others? 

Why shouldn’t they insist on free educa- 
tional opportunities that will at least wipe 
out illiteracy—347,000 draft registrants could 
sign their names only with an “X”—and pro- 
vide facilities for higher education for those 
who want them? 

Why shouldn’t they want effective safe- 
guards against the cold strangling hand of 
increasing monopoly—safeguards that will 
keep the door of opportunity open to them 
and their children? 

Why shouldn’t they insist on a program 
that will serve the interests of 90 percent of 
the American people—particularly when the 
ultimate interests of the top 10 percent rest 
on the broad shoulders of the bottom 90 per- 
cent? 

How far we have drifted from the liberal 
course in the 14 months since Roosevelt’s 
death! 

The economic bill of rights which Roosevelt 
enunciated shortly before his death, and 
which President Truman so recently reaf- 
firmed, remains still a program in the blue- 
print stage fighting for adoption and imple- 
mentation. 

And wherever e!’se you turn on the legisla- 
tive front—whether is be minimum wage, or 
national health insurance, or the protection 
of collective bargaining, or veterans’ housing, 
monopoly in industry, poll tax, price control, 
or full employment—you find that a coali- 
tion of the Republican Party ard a handful 
of Democrats has entrenched itself in oppo- 
sition to the will of the great majority of the 
American people. The American’ people, 
according to the opinion polls, want price 
controls retained—a 75-percent majority has 
expressed itself for the continuance of OPA. 
Yet in the face of that desire, Republicans, 
almost to a man, voted for a series of infla- 
tionary amendments. Aided by a strong 
minority of reactionary Democrats, the Re- 
publicans succeeded in emasculating effec- 
tive price control and starting up the vicious 
cycle of boom and bust. 

The Republican Party is the defender of 
wealth and property, but in its characteristic 
short-sightedness it never concerned itself 
with wealth and property lost through unem- 
ployment. The last depression cost us 
$350,000,000,000 in unproduced wealth. The 
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next Republican-sparked depression will cost 
us many times more. 

The Republican story is the same for vet- 
erans’ housing, labor relations, the 65-cent 
minimum-wage bill—a consistent record of 
defending the privilege and profits of the few 
at the expense of the many. There have been 
some Republicans who have proclaimed their 
support of the liberal objectives, but they 
have not been able to see their way clear to 
support the specific measures proposed to 
carry out the objective. These are the people 
Roosevelt described as the “yes, but * * 
fellows. There have been a few Republicans 
who have said “yes” with no if’s, and’s, or 
but’s. I honor their spirit, but they have 
truly been voices crying in a Republican 
wilderness. But day in and day out, in 
peace and in war, on small issues and large, 
on measures to tax and measures to spend, 
the Republican Party has been the consistent 
defender of profit and privilege. 

No; the record of the Republican Party on 
domestic legislation offers no hope or comfort 
to the great liberal majority of Americans— 
farmers, small businessmen, labor, veterans. 

On the fateful international front the same 
illiberal coalition of the Republican Party 
and a handful of Democrats has instigated 
the desertion of the Roosevelt program of in- 
ternational cooperation. Having stubbornly 
courted economic disaster on the home front, 
it pursues with equal heedlessness a course 
that can only end in atomic warfare. 

When the menace of nazism threatened 
the overthrow of democratic civilization the 
Republican Party blindly preached isolation- 
ism as the road to security. Pearl Harbor 
made some reluctant converts to interna- 
tional cooperation among the Republican 
brethren, but how easily these ex-isolationists 
fell from grace. When American food is 
needed in the war-torn countries, food to feed 
peace and freedom, how fertile are our Repub- 
lican friends in devising “yes, but * * *” 
tinged with all the old isolationist shibbo- 
leths. When American financing is required 
to speed rehabilitation and the restoration 
and expansion of world trade, the isolationist 
strain reappears in the Republican fold. 
When the give-and-take of true negotiation 
is called for at the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ences the Republicans dig in behind our 
atomic-bomb monopoly and refuse to budge, 
come hell or high water. 

And yet when a leading Republican isola- 
tionist who voted against lend-lease and 
against conscription becomes a convert to in- 
ternationalism, the event is regarded as so 
extraordinary as to justify the award of a 
medal for civic virtue. The judges, of course, 
were not familiar with the Emerson admoni- 
tion, “I cannot hear what you say because 
what you are and what you do thunders in 
my ears to the contrary.” 

We have scarcely buried the dead or tabu- 
lated the lists of the missing of the war not 
yet officially terminated. Yet defeatism is 
rife among diplomats; war fears and war talk 
are increasing among the people; and govern- 
ment officials are building their policies as if 
another war were inevitable. Is American 
policy without responsibility for the grave 
deterioration of international relations since 
Roosevelt’s death? Has America carried for- 
ward the Roosevelt program that was proved 
in the crucible of war and found good? You 
know the answer. 

The foreign policy of the United States to- 
day has paid too much for the support of the 
Republican Party—it is too much the policy 
of the minority party. While there may be 
Democrats who would thwart the Roosevelt 
program for peace, as they would thwart his 
program for prosperity, the grave watering 
down and enfeeblement of his foreign policy 
must be charged to the price we have paid 
for a so-called bipartisan policy that makes 
too great a concession to the party of ex- 
isolationists, of nationalists, of Russophobes 
who even in the face of the onrushing Nazi 








hordes voted to make lend-lease to Russia 
{llegal. Instead of the Republican Party 
sharing the leadership in a genuine good 
neighbor policy, we have always had to drag 
them along, to - down our pace in order 
et them to go along. 
“" a world gripped in a crisis of confidence 
how in the name of common sense and sim- 
ple fairness can a policy tainted with isola- 
tionism and nationalism restore confidence? 

The Republican Party rides the twin 
horses of isolation and reaction. And if a 
few Democrats cling to the tails of the horses, 
they may give the appearances that the 
journey is bipartisan. But you will not be 
deceived—it is the Republicans who are In 

saddle, : 
Tne then shall the great majority of 
liberal Americans find their political vehi- 
cle? Where will the workers, the farmers, 
the independent business and professional 
men, the young veterans, find the kind of 
political action that will work militantly 
for the Roosevelt brand of liberalism, for 
prosperity, and lasting peace. 

Where, then, are liberals to go? Surely 
they cannot go to the Republican Party, for 
the Republican Party has shown throughout 
its history an instinctive ability to rid itself 
of liberals. Since the death of Lincoln, prac- 
tically every liberal in the Republican Party 
has been crucified. The Republican Party 
crucified its great liberal internationalist, 
Wendell Willkie, and drove out Senator Norris. 
The Republican Party has driven out Will- 
kie’s fellow Indianian CHARLES LAFOLLETTE, 
It is in the process of crucifying Stassen, an- 
other liberal internationalist. The Repub- 
lican inquisition in New York is now exam- 
ining the heretical views of Congressman 
BaLpwIn, paving the way for a purge. 

No, I say, there is no hope for the liberals 
in the Republican Party, which has been 
dominated by the holders of wealth and 
privilege, whose very core and being is the 
conservative principle that what is good for 
the privileged few must therefore be good for 
the Nation—the very opposite of the great 
liberal principle. 

I know there are some who feel that there 
is nowhere to go except into a third party. 
I quite understand the reasons which lead to 
that conclusion—and I share their indigna- 
tion. I know that it is a characteristic of 
Americans to go down fighting if they go 
down at all, and the liberals of this country 
will not take lying down the defeat of liberal 
principles by the major parties. 

Yet liberals know the long road and the 
great obstacles in the way of effective suc- 
cess for a third party. Liberals know the 
electoral laws in many States would prevent 
them from getting the names of their candi- 
dates on the ballots, or from being recognized 
as a distinctive political party. Liberals 
know what happened to some of the most col- 
orful and courageous liberals in our history, 
such as Theodore Roosevelt and “Fighting 
Bob” La Follette. 

I would like to urge a road to liberal vic- 
tory that has not yet been fully tested— 
that liberals lend their efforts not only to 
electoral victories in November but to exert- 
ing their full pressure on the Democratic 
Party from the ground up between elections, 
that liberals take an active part in local and 
State elections, in the State conventions and 
in the national conventions which make the 
party what it is. Bad Democrats sometimes 
get nominated, in effect elected, in Demo- 
cratic primaries. The only way liberals can 
Stop them is to step in and see to it that 
conservatives don’t get elected in the pri- 
maries, 

I have seen case after case in national con- 
ventions where old-line politicians threw the 
entire vote of their State delegations to a 
conservative Democrat. Yet the Democratic 
Party in those same States could not win in 
the November elections without the support 
of the liberals, who for the most part had 
nothing to say about the choice of the nomi- 
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nee in those vital stages when their voice 
would count most. 

That is the reason I appeal to liberals to 
come and help us build this Democratic 
Party from the precinct and the ward way up 
to the national convention—into a truly lib- 
eral party—and make its nominees from con- 
stable to President truly liberal public ser- 
vants. 

I know the Democratic Party is not the 
party of unqualified liberalism, and I know 
that many of its members, particularly from 
the South, are more conservative than the 
conservative Republicans. I don’t mean— 
and the record will bear me out—that all the 
conservative Democrats are in the South— 
you have your job cut out for you in other 
parts of the country, too. But as a south- 
erner, I particularly deplore this southern 
conservatism from the very bottom of my 
heart. For historically the South is the 
cradle of American liberal ideas. Look at 
the founders of our liberalism—Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Wilson—southerners all—and 
the South was Franklin D. Roosevelt’s second 
home. The heart of the South has always 
beaten in liberal rhythm. But vested inter- 
ests, absentee landlords, an absentee-owned 
press, the poll tax, limited suffrage, have kept 
the liberal spirit of the southern people from 
being fully reflected in either candidates or 
platforms. 

I am a Democrat who loves his party and 
is proud of its matchless contributions in 
war and peace to the greatness of America. 
I am a southerner who loves his southland 
and is proud of the glorious contributions 
the South has made to democracy. That is 
why I feel strongly that the South must 
take the lead in reaffirming the liberal faith 
of the Democratic Party. 

The major well-spring of American liberal 
democracy is the political philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia. The Jeffer- 
sonian concepts of human dignity and per- 
sonal liberty have inspired and sustained the 
liberal cause to this day. 

In the succeeding generation came Andrew 
Jackson, of Carolina—since both North and 
South Carolina claim his birthplace, I hope 
I am enough of a politician to arrange a 
pair on that one—Jackson, of Carolina and 
Tennessee. And, while Jackson is generally 
praised for adding to the democratic stream 
the rugged equalitarianism of the pioneer 
spirit, his major contribution to democracy 
is to be found elsewhere. 

In the eighteen-thirties the East began to 
industrialize and workers began to organize. 
In the ensuing contest between labor and 
the emerging monopolists Jackson threw the 
weight of his party and his administration 
to the side of labor and against monopoly, 
to the side of the many against the few. 
Similar movements abroad were encouraged 
and supported—the French Revolution of 
1830 and the Chartist movement in England, 

In our own century another southerner, 
Woodrow Wilson, carried the liberal demo- 
cratic principles cradled in the South to the 
international council tables in search of a 
just and lasting peace. Those events are 
most vivid in my recollection. I made my 
very first campaign speech for his peace 
program and against the Republicans, who 
were destroying it. 

As a southerner I will fight with all my 
power to prevent our glorious democratic 
tradition from becoming sullied by the forces 
of reaction. As a loyal Democrat I will fight 
against the denials of democratic rights that 
can only result in the defeat of my party. 

But today the South is being reborn. 
Henry W. Grady’s dream of the New South 
is coming to birth. There is a New South, 
as he said, living, growing, breathing every 
hour. You know these forces operating in 
the South today, and daily they are gaining 
momentum, in spite of the embittered coun- 
ter attacks of the reactionaries, and the in- 
timidations of the bigots. But in this strug- 
gle for the heart and soul of the South, we 
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need the liberals, primarily of the South, and 
then of the whole country. You will not 
recognize the South in 10 years. The more 
you help us the quicker will we achieve 
our ends. 

President Roosevelt said: “I have always 
believed, and I have frequently stated, that 
my own party can succeed at the polls only 
so long as it continues to be the party of a 
militant liberalism.” 

The master political analyst was absolutely 
right. Only a liberal Democratic Party can 
be a winning party. You have only to lock 
back on the political history since 1900 to see 
how the Democratic Party fared when its 
Presidential candidate tried to out-Repub- 
lican the Republicans. 

If the forces of reaction should by some 
mischance be permitted to capture the Dem- 
ocratic Party, if the unholy alliance with re- 
actionary Republicans should make the party 
merely a tail to the Republican kite, if the 
filibuster and the poll tax are permitted toa 
strangle the development of the party's lib- 
eral destiny, then as surely as the Repub- 
licans once split away from the Whigs, we 
shall see the development by the independ- 
ent liberals who now vote Democratic of their 
own liberal party—we shall have forced the 
creation of a third party. 

I do not ask that liberals come to the Dem- 
ocratic Party unconditionally. I don’t ask 
you to join a moribund, reactionary, or priv- 
ileged Democratic Party. I am expecting that 
we shall keep the Democratic Party true to 
the ideals of Franklin D. Roosevelt predomi- 
nantly the liberal party of this country—even 
with defects and shortcomings. It is that 
Demecratic Party which has within it mil- 
lions of your kind of liberal who call on all 
liberals to heed our Macedonian cry to come 
and help us. 

You are quite within your rights to tell the 
Democratic Party that you as liberals will not 
join forces with it unless it shows not only in 
words but in deeds convincing proof of its 
liberalism; and unless it shows a real hospi- 
tality for your help. If you should be repudi- 
ated and rejected, and find no welcome—in 
spirit, in policy, in candidates—then the re- 
sponsibility for a third party will fall squarely 
on the shoulders of the Democratic leader- 
ship and they will themselves be to blame for 
their inevitable loss. 

But if the Democratic Party remains true 
to the liberal faith, to the living, vibrant lib- 
eralism of Franklin D. Roosevelt—if it takes 
the lead to make the economic bill of rights 
&@ reality—if it takes the lead to build an ef- 
fective peace policy and to restore to the in- 
ternational council tables the atmosphere of 
friendly cooperation among the major powers 
—then it will continue to enjoy indefinitely 
the confidence of the great liberal majority of 
America voters, and go from victory to vic- 
tory at the polls. But more, it will have won 
for America the position of moral preemi- 
nence which is the responsibility of its un- 
matched power. It will have earned the un- 
dying gratitude of the anxious war-weary 
peoples of the world who will begin to see for 
the first time in human history the dawn of 
the lasting peace in the new and better world. 

To you who have dedicated yourselves to 
political action let me leave you with words 
both of comfort and commendation. I shall 
not disparage the holy ministry which pleads 
for the souls of men. But I rejoice also in 
the work of those who in the pulpit of politics 
serve the needs and the aspirations of men 
as well. If you help to bring health, peace, 
knowledge, leisure, and inspiration into the 
lives of men, women, and children, you, too, 
shall have served your God as well as your 
fellow man. 

When the range of your vision brings into 
the sweep of your eye all the tragic need 
there is, all the heart-touching suffering your 
fellow beings endure, all the obstacles which 
the selfish and cruel circumstances have 
thrown across their paths, you will some- 
times be discouraged. But when you cast 
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your glance back over history, when you see 
how far the race has come, led and nurtured 
by those who have fought their battle, you 
will gain a new confidence. You live in a 
day which is unique in all history. There 
was for the human race never such hope for 
the good life and an enduring peace as there 
is today. This glorious future is stretching 
out its hand to us. We do not now have to 
create; we but have to grasp it and firmly 
hold it. You will never be alone as you go 
bravely ahead, for remember His words, “Let 
not your heart be troubled, for lo! Iam with 
you.” 





Potsdam Agreement Must Be Revised or 
Fail, Bellamy Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the fourth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
A Trip Through Hell, and depicts Mr. 
Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as it ap- 
peared early in the spring of the year: 

The Potsdam agreement, which is the basic 
law for the governing of Germany ky the 
four victorious Allied Powers, provides, among 
other things, that the control council shall 
consist of the four military commanders 
in chief—American, British, Russian, and 
French. 

Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, commander of 
all American troops in the European theater, 
is our representative on that council. 

The Deputy Military Governor for the 
United States cccupied zone is Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay. General McNarney, as our repre- 
sentative, sits constantly with the com- 
manders of the other occupation zones to 
work out the future of Germany. No action 
can be taken without unanimous vote. 

The Potsdam declaration and the other 
fundamental orders issuing out of it are full 
of inconsistencies, as I look at it. It consists 
primarily of two parts, one which might be 
called punitive, and the other, sweetness and 
light, and they do not hang together. 

Neither is the punitive portion itself logi- 
cally constructed. For example, the purposes 
of the occupation as regards reparations and 
the level of postwar German economy are 
defined as: 

(a) Elimination of the German war poten- 
tial and the industrial disarmament of Ger- 
* many. 

(b) Payment of reparations to the coun- 
tries which have suffered from German ag- 
gression. 

(c) Development of agriculture and peace- 
ful industries. 

(d) Maintenance in Germany of average 
living standards not exceeding the average 
standard of living of European countries 
(excluding the United Kingdom and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 

(e) Retention in Germany, after payment 
of reparations, of sufficient resources to en- 
able her to maintain herself without ex- 
ternal assistance. 

The illogicality in the punitive portion of 
the Potsdam agreement and its later refine- 
ments lies in the fact that there is no serious 
effort being made to treat German economy 
as a whole, despite a pious declaration in the 
agreement that such will be the endeavor of 
the four powers. 

The industry of Germany was more thor- 
oughly integrated than that of any other 


modern country, including the United States. 
We are accustomed here, in the automobile 
and airplane i:tdustries, for example, to have 
parts made in many different regions of the 
country and sent to a final assembling point. 

But that process of infinite specialization 
has been carried even further in Germany 
than anywhere else, and, therefore, it is im- 
possible to get an automobile truck concern, 
like the Daimler-Benz factory outside of 
Stuttgart, started again after its terrible air 
bombing, because many parts necessary for 
the truck were made in the Russian zone, 
with which we have practically no inter- 
change agreement whatever, others in the 
French, with which we have little, and still 
others in the British, .ith which we have 
much better relations. 

Coal is the key to the whole industrial 
problem in Germany, and most of the coal 
comes from the Ruhr, which is now in the 
British zone. Coal production in the Ruhr 
is not up anywhere near its prewar level, nor 
is it likely to be because of the shortage of 
manpower and the very low food ration 
which the British have been able to scrape 
up for the Ruhr coal miners. 

Despite an obviou- intent on the part of 
the Ruhr miners not to mine any more coal 
than they have to for their conquerors, it is 
only fair to say also that a man cannot per- 
form the-hard labor of a miner on an insuf- 
ficient diet. 

RUHR IS KEY 


Until the final disposition of the Ruhr is 
settled in the peace treaty, there will not be 
any considerable resurgence of German in- 
dustry. To say that there is no German in- 
dustry worthy of the name today is stating 
but the simple truth. One can safely dis- 
miss the sensaticnal stories which occasion- 
ally come out of Germany that the Germans 
are now turning out cameras by the million 
and automobiles likewise. It simply is 
not so. 

There is no way it could be done. The 
German factories are all completely policed 
by the Allies and accurate records are made 
of production. Let us hope this will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

In carrying out the details of this plan 
of controlling production, various categories 
of industries have been set up. 

It is provided that the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, as well 
as all types of aircraft and seagoing ships, 
will be prevented. All industrial capital 
equipment for the production of certain other 
items is to be eliminated, such as synthetic 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, synthetic am- 
monia, ball bearings, heavy machine tools, 
heavy tractors, magnesium, beryllium, spe- 
cific war chemicrls and gases, and radio 
transmitting equipment. 

Among the industries steel] is the most im- 
portant. The productive capacity of steel in 
Germany is set at 7,500,000 ingot tons, but 
the allowable production of steel in Germany 
is not to exceed 5,800,000 ingot tons. 


CONTROL IS COMPLETE 


Like limits are put on the production of 
nonferrous metals, chemicals, dye stuffs, 
heavy engineering machinery, electroengi- 
neering machinery, transport engineering, 
agricultural machinery, optical goods, min- 
ing industries, paper, textiles, etc. The con- 
trol is complete and is being carefully 
policed, 

It is hard to say exactly what the Russians 
are driving at in their conduct toward their 
allies in Germany. One suspects that the 
primary purpose back of their noncoopera- 
tive behavior is to make good little Com- 
munists out of the Germans as fast as pos- 
sible. But the fact is that there is no ex- 
change of information or products worthy of 
the mention between the Russian zone and 
the other three. 

The French are terribly worried about their 
future security and one cannot blame them 
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very much, because twice in the last quarter 
century the Germans have inflicted terribje 
damage cn France. The French want the 
Ruhr. They want the Saar. Most American 
officers in Germany, military and civil, with 
whom I have talked, would be willing to give 
them the Saar and would stand for the in. 
ternationalization of the Ruhr; that is, set- 
ting up an allied control commission to 
operate the Ruhr and divide the coal pro. 
duced there according to an allotment agreed 
on by the four powers. 

The French do not want this, but I believe 
that they will have to yield on this point or 
else confront the certainty that there will be 
an economic debacle in central Europe which 
will very likely throw all the Germans into 
the arms of Russian Communists, which the 
French do not want any more than we do. 


CONFLICT EXISTS 


Now, let us come to the sweetness and 
light portion of the Potsdam agreement, 
which I maintain is in conflict with the puni- 
tive portion. 

This portion states our pious purpose to 
convert the German heart to the democratic 
way of life, so that the country may ulti- 
mately take its position among the decent 
nations of the world. 

I say there is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the two divisions of the Potsdam Dec- 
laration, and until this is resolved at a 
higher level than thai of the generals in 
the field we shall never get anywhere in Ger- 
many. This is a job for the President of 
the United States, the Premier of Great Brit- 
ain, and Marshal Stalin. Until we make up 
our minds whether we want to smash Ger- 
many utterly or really give her a chance to 
rehabilitate herself, we shall be floundering 
around in the dark. 

I maintain that it is grossly unfair to put 
a decision of such magnitude up to the mili- 
tary men whom we have entrusted with run- 
ning our portion of Germany. 





Statement by the Minnesota Postwar 
Council on Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following statement 
by the Minnesota Postwar Council on 
Prices, “Sit tight on ceiling prices, sub- 
ject to justifiable increases.” 

That is the advice of the Minnesota 
Postwar Council to the people of Min- 
nesota, both sellers and buyers, both 
management and labor, both landlords 
and renters. In the present critical per!- 
od of change, with so many uncertainties 
on every hand. there is one way for 
everyone to promote his own selfish in- 
terests on the long-range basis. That is 
to fight against the present threat of 
further inflation. 

The war itself is over, but our economy 
is still largely on a wartime basis, be- 
cause reconversion is far from being 
complete. We accepted price control in 
our stride during the critical period of 
fighting for the preservation of our prin- 
ciples and our country. Consequently, 
we should be equally determined to 








exercise price control voluntarily now 
during the equally critical period of re- 
conversion leading to the restoration of 
a secure peace economy and the enjoy- 
ment of our individual liberty. 


The Minnesota Resources Commission and 
the Council's Reconversion Committe on Ex- 
pediting Materials have both pointed out 
that our State is dependent on other sec- 
tions of our country for many finished goods 
and many partly procesesd goods. This 
situation puts many Minnesota distribu- 
tors, fabricators, and manufacturers at the 
mercy of out-of-State producers who, in 
their turn, may find themselves forced to 
raise prices under a great variety of causes. 
Furthermore, increases approved by OPA, but 
not in operation on June 30, should have 
the same standing as increases in effect at 
that time. We must, therefore, in this 
period of adjustment, agree to some in- 
creases which calm, impartial, judgment 
would justify. 

One of the functions of the Minnesota 
Postwar Council, created by the 1945 Min- 
nesota Legislature, is to “furnish the peo- 
ple * * * suggestions or recommenda- 
tions concerning postwar projects and 
needs.” The Council, by a vote of 15 to 0 
(5 of the 20 members were out of the State) 
offers the following specific program in con- 
nection with the present price control 
situation: 

1. Let us hit this situation and not put 
ourselves on the defensive. 

2. Let sellers inform buyers that they are 
basing their prices on the last OPA ceiling 
prices, subject to justifiable increases. We 
commend those who have already publicly 
announced their intention to follow this 
policy. The spotlight of public disapproval 
can be expected to show up the comparative 
few who follow the short-sighted policy of 
raising prices to gouge the public. 

3. Let landlords, distributors, and manu- 
facturers be guided by their conscience, not 
by the fleeting gain of the moment. 

4. Let buyers buy only what they really 
need, and consider the wisdom of saving some 
of their present purchasing power for future 
needs at the reduced prices which we are con- 
fident free enterprise will produce in due 
time. 

5. Let buyers not duplicate orders with 
different sellers. 

6. Let us all make the black market over 
into the white American market. 

7. Let us all let Congress know what we are 
thinking and doing. 

8. Let us sit tight on ceiling prices, subject 
to justifiable increases. Increases are not 
justifiable if they are merely selfish or cash in 
on the opportunity of the moment. They are 
justifiable in this critical period only when 
they come from actual increases in cost after 


4 is certain that present prices cannot absorb 
em, 





Appropriations, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
Second Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the total 
appropriations and funds made available 
by permanent statute for expenditures 
by the various departments in this ses- 
sion of Congress totaled $39,500,000,000. 
That does not include about $1,500,000,- 
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000 that was provided in a deficiency bill 
in December which undoubtedly was ex- 
pended in the last half of the 1946 fiscal 
year. 

In addition to this amount that is 
made available there have been enor- 
mous loans by the Export-Import Bank 
totaling three or four billiun dollars and 
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enormous loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the terrific 
amount of Federal obligations growing 
out of the old housing programs which 
are still hanging on. I am fearful of 
that situation. 

The following is a table indicating the 
appropriations of the last three sessions: 




















Title 78th Cong., 2d sess. | 79th Cong., Ist sess. | 79th Cong., 2d sess. 

A sith Si calticista ciihihiiiiencliariclyihsbitilienticiadiinibiiidl $730, 352, 070. 00 $923, 622, 438. 00 $1, 205, 026, 728. 00 

Diiet nT cetiticnanidinestanitionndamatemane 75, 439, 278. 00 74, 546, 860. 00 76, 755, 009. 00 

aa 11, 402, 107, 548. 00 5, 829, 102, 636. 00 6, 325, 528, 310. 00 

252, 135, 657, 258. 00 276, 696, 429. 00 

1, 116, 210, 884. 00 1, 155, 015, 670. 00 

50, 994, 481. 66 53, 809, 736. 00 

39, 086, 605, 860. 00 7, 468, 997, 900. 00 

25, 086, 430, 607. 4, 768, 245, 530. 00 

280, 947, 500. 00 437, 703, 212. 00 

12, 279, 863, 353. 00 11, 626, 749, 707. 00 

113, 176, 692. 00 333, 698, 998. 00 

TEE, Dntncinnscacheineanacnen 

3, 636, 203, 476. 79 61, 601, 337. 02 

PO SE Rititinditiammatacciniamen 

IT Til ciniisepcenetientcascd cman cn eeiomeierainaet aae emcee aid 

Emergency maternity and infant care............ UO ee ka a 
Census of agriculture a sie 6, 784, 000. 00 |... 

Public Hea!th Service ‘ 184, 000. 00 |... 

Flood » O00..... ‘ 20, 055, 000. 00 |... 

itis. clthdndddiiibhbnnadiiiinninannonnenneinniatitel SN Cciininbiimidihiinciitmns 

I a gia cneendieaivienindisinaailuill 116, 226, 000. 00 

omen aeiielin nike ttinelabadianmimiaes tampdiibiniainaiddaimniiantin 600, 000, 000, 00 

eee 2a ae oR enteddisntbidannanaivedsacenanseenese 3, 347, 200. 00 

Second urgent deficiency.........<ccccccncccencoese-0- . ataiditieinabadtiiattad Uiihia id chaiidiatalin ashe 364, 114, 807, 00 

I i I cereal dione abineieicnnaunlepincnciamnineetl 253, 727, 000. 00 

I ssc npn alee nainpeeeniaiapeaanipacnndieidl 181, 239, 469. 00 

a le a eno S dt ee es an dinhe haben ght bbbinistonanighthiabinalinhinas 661, 847, 988. 89 

eRe Sih Shits, 18D adh deaechia a sn gpdkcdoncdntendld ebnianensunh anne dedaniaetiieniiadiatatenen 2, 652, 860, 866. 00 

iil a ia een ea 114, 949, 312, €43. 74 (1, 785, 787, 024. 76 39, 504, 724, 744. G1 








The following table shows a break- 
down of the items in the bills: 














Agriculture: 
Regular_.... dip eeanenineepecee $581, 240, 121 
Permanent...... pdticbuee 128, 349, 710 
Reappropriation........ 111, 454, 068 
Loan authorizations... 367, 500, 000 
Trust: Ce ih detticnces 16, 482, 829 
Total, Agriculture..... 1, 205, 026, 728 
Const QR iiccncticmmaninae 116, 226, 000 
District of Columbia....... 76, 755, 009 
Government corporations: 
Si iciciatitiinditiiicnn 60, 086, 287 
Cancellation of notes 
held by Treasury_.--- 921, 456, 561 
Total, Government 
corporations.......- 981, 542, 848 
Independent offices: 
SE insciietitstnentnatincticeinn 5, 094, 976, 677 
Permanent and _ trust 
SURE. .ncqenctoemmons 1, 230, 551, 633 
Total, independent 
GU sc acinasnouie 6, 325, 528, 310 
Interior: 
IN a cttibndnincins 247, 167, 036 
Permanent and _ trust 
CN ics einein 22, 789, 293 
Reappropriation........ 3, 635, 000 
Power revenues, etc..... 3, 105, 100 
Total, Interior_......- 276, 696, 429 





Labor and Federal Security... 1, 155, 015, 670 








TAA cccccancentsuane 53, 809, 736 

Military: 
Es ctirnmmnseinaia - 17,263, 542, 400 
Special accounts_...... - 6, 000, 000 
PCa ccnccacsues 199, 455, 500 
Total, military....... 7, 468, 997, 900 





Navy: 

ae ee $4, 119, 659, 300 
Trust funds and special 

IDS 6. ntetitnthene 5, 707, 110 
Transfer from naval 
stock fund and in- 
crease of Navy and ar- 

mor and armaments... 641, ° 63, 480 
Transfer from aviation, 

dared er aeccipcns cites 1, 115, 640 

Total, Navy......... 4, 768, 245, 530 

State, Justice, and Con-=—————===—= 

en 437, 703, 212 


—————————— 


i ee 1, 604, 862, 140 
a ipceniatinti tatnchstusilet 1, 586, 900, 000 
FC taiicninittciitsistnislinit 5, 594, 732, 697 
SD i incite 2, 840, 254, 870 
Total, Treasury, Post 
Ge astseuiitaciciinantenin 11, 626, 749, 707 
War—Civil functions: 
I iiidteenciinenas 333, 230, 498 
Special accounts ......-_ 393, 500 
Trust accounts.......-. 75, 000 
Total, War — Civil 
a 333, 698, 998 


[SSS SS 


Total, regular bills... 34, 825, 996,077 





DEFICIENCIES 
Veterans’ Administration... 500, 000, 000 
Urgent deficiency .......... 3, 347, 200 
I ee 364, 114, 807 
Veterans’ housing_._-.-.-_- 253, 727, 000 

Federal employees’ pay in- 
WORE Ridden connenensceve 181, 239, 469 
Second deficiency.......... 61, 601, 337 
a i 661, 847, 988 


Tie Gebeleney ccaccnswcce 2, 652, 860, 866 
Total, deficiency and 
miscellaneous-_.-.-_.- 4, 678, 738, 677 
=== 
Grand total, 79th 
Cong., 1st sess._...-. 39, 504, 734, 744 
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The most discouragin.; factor in con- 
nection with the whole situation is that 
appropriations and funds made avail- 
able by Congress were above the budget 
on an over-all basis. I submit a table 


indicating that situation: 


Above the Below the 
































Budget Budget 

BETIS .. < ncnscmtcnntace 81, 901, 000 sori adieate ea iad 
Coast Guard......... angina $17, 674, 000. 00 
District of Columbia. 4, 750, 000. 00 
Government corporati 1, 500, 000. 00 
Incepencent offices 46, 000, 000. 00 
I etinincnsnssintiietnmsin aimed 99, 598, 000. 00 
Navy..... 562, B66, 590 | nnnccnconsence 
Labor and 

I  icinteaicascittlivasins deatniaite sienna 17, 407, 230. 00 
IO thin vaticiteaieeeeaie 4, 529, 397. 50 
Er, 8s 0 Sok 
State, Justice, Commerce, 

and Judiciary .......-<««- .% yf Cur Ree 
Treasury and Post Office...|.....-------- | 29, 355, 050. 00 

WV ar—Civil functions.......|..---.-.....- 3, 798, 011. 00 
Unmet Geeneey =. ccccccnaloc<canso<<sse 365, 800. 00 
Fecond urgent deficiency... ee, COND Eh cccemenstoniepichndiinds 
Federal employees’ pay in- 

I os oe oe one a 77, 300. 00 
Fecond deficiency. -_......- ae 126, 061. 35 
Third urgent deficiency ....|--....-...... 14, 352, 622. 00 
Third deficiency. .........-|-------------|240, 706, 246. 97 

elie = ena, Eee | 664, 003, 025 |480, 339, 718. 82 
| 








Our expenditures are running at a ter- 
rific rate. I have in front of me the 
Treasury stavement for July 16, indicat- 
ing expenditures for the first 16 days of 
July at $1,685,000,000—the item for the 
Veterans’ Administration alone is run- 
ning $263,000 000 and at the rate of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 a month. 

The Bureau of the Budget has con- 
tinued its inefficiency all the way through 
and has in general submitted estimates 
which were ill-considered, and they have 
done little to keep those estimates down. 

But the picture presents a more seri- 
ous situation than the Budget, because 
this year, as is shown in the table indi- 
cating the items that were above or be- 
low the Budget estimates, the Budget 
figures have been exceeded when every- 
thing is taken into consideration by an 
over-all figure of $184,000,000. This 
makes perhaps the worst record of any 
Congress. 

The total amounts made available 
from all sources are $39,504,000,000. 
There has never been a time when so 
many subterfuges were used in trying to 
prevent the face of the appropriation 
bill from telling the truth about how 
much was in it. This has been espe- 


‘cially noticeable in the naval bill, in the 


agricultural bill, the military bill, and 
State, Justice, Commerce. 

One good thing about the reorganiza- 
tion bill is that it will do away with 
reappropriations, but that will do no 
good if we are going to continue such 
things as have been done this year, that 
is, the transfer of one appropriation to 
another which is in effect a reappropria- 
tion of funds. 

The whole enormous spending pro- 
gram of the Government cannot be con- 
trolled except by the election of a Re- 
publican Congress. It is going to be 
necessary to do that if we are going to 
get rid of the bureaucracy which infests 
the United States and keep them from 
controlling us forever. 


Misleading Amendment Dies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer July 22, 1946, relative to the 
so-called equal-rights amendment: 

MISLEADING AMENDMENT DIES 


By failing to produce the two-thirds favor- 
able vote necessary to send the measure on 
to the House, the Senate has killed for the 
time being at least the so-called equal- 
rights amendment to the Constitution, the 
purpose of which was to give women the 
same rights as men under Federal and State 
laws. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment 
was commendable, but as has been contended 
by its vigorous cpponents—which include the 
National Consumers League, the League of 
Women Voters, labor and religious organiza- 
tions and a host of others favorable to the 
feminist movement—the actual effects of such 
an amendment would have been retrogressive. 

Inasmuch as not even the Constitution 
can alter biology or age-old social customs, 
any benefits accruing to women under this 
amendment would have been largely the- 
oretical. On the other hand, the weaker sex 
(physically) stood to lose many of its im- 
portant gains if this amendment were 
adopted. It would, in all probability, have 
invalidated all the State laws obtained over 
the years for the special protection of women 
in industry and in the marriage relationship— 
special protections made desirable because of 
the feminine biological make-up and the 
natural place of women in society. 

It is well that the amendment was de- 
feated in the Senate, opening the way for the 
quiet burial of this issue. 





Let’s Get to Work and Do the Job 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this Nation can look forward 
with assurance to the most prosperous 
period in our history, if we go to work 
and produce what we need to supply the 
demands of our increase in population 
and family units. 

In spite of the war and the great losses 
we sustained we nevertheless increased 
our population by 10,000,000 since 1940. 

We also increased our family units 
3,000,000 which creates the demands for 
new homes, and all the things that go 
to make up a home, more furniture, more 
home appliances, more automobiles, 
more of everything. 

The increase in family units creates 
the need of more doctors, dentists, 
nurses, grocery stores, drug stores, the- 
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aters, churches, school houses, parks, 
playgrounds, ad infinitum. 

The national income will naturally in- 
crease with the increased productior 
which should reflect a decrease in na- 
tional taxes, providing we do not squan- 
der our surplus in needless expenditures, 
We have a public debt of $270,000,000.- 
000; we must reduce that tc a minimum 
as soon as possible; we recently loaned to 
Great Britain $3,750,000,000, which added 
to our national debt. I opposed the 
British loan because I did not think we 
need to go into more debt in order to 
stimulate production in the United 
States. We have all we can do to pro- 
duce what we need for ourselves. For- 
eign trade will never represent more than 
10 percent of our production in this 
country and at present we need the very 
things to supply our own needs that for- 
eign countries will be asking and bidding 
for. 

What we need most in this country is 
to stimulate our own production of goods 
and services and after we have put our 
own house in order we can then look for 
markets for our surpluses. We should 
not neglect our returning veterans who 
fought for the liberty and freedom of 
our institutions. Following is a sum- 
mary from the United States News of 
what we have to do and have in order 
to provide labor for our own people and 
to raise their standard of living to what 
it should be: 


PostwarR BIGNESS OF THE UNITED STATES: More 
FEOPLE, MONEY, BUSINESS—OUTLOOK FOR 
INCREASED PRODUCTION, INCOMES, AND STAND- 
ARD OF LIVING 


This country is turning out to be a much 
bigger country than it was before the war. 
That fact is dawning on people very slowly, 
but it is a fact that is to take on more impor- 
tance as time goes on. 

Food supplies that would have meant sur- 
plus before the war now are short of needs. 
Housing that was considered adequate back 
in 1940, with some vacant dwellings, now is 
acutely short. The office buildings and fac- 
tory buildings that were partly vacant before 
the war now are overflowing. Almost every- 
where the country is breaking out at the 
seams. 

Yet “normal” continues to be regarded as 
1939 or 1940. Industry has been striving to 
return its production of automobiles, houses, 
refrigerators, and other goods to the prewar 
level, expecting that this level of production 
might go far to satisfy demand. Farmers 
often feel that there is something unnatural 
about today’s demand for food. Price con- 
trollers have been trying to push industry's 
profits back to a 1936-39 level on the ground 
that the dollars earned then were as much as 
industry should normally be entitled to earn 

Population of United States, for one 
thing, now is nearly 10,000,000 greater than 
it was back in 1940. That means 10,000,000 
more people to feed and clothe and house and 
provide with the gadgets that go along with 
American civilization. This increase in popu- 
lation is centered in the lowest age groups 
and means that there will be a much larger 
than prewar “normal” demand for all the 
things that are needed to provide for youths 
as they grow up. 

Family units have increased proportion- 
ately more than population. Where the 
country had 35,125,000 families before the 
war, it now has 38,175,000 units. This in- 
crease of more than 3,000,000 families ex- 
plains in part the almost explosive demand 











for new houses. With a larger number of 
families, there is need not only for more 
houses but also for all the things that go into 
houses, for furniture and kitchen equipment 
and yacuum cleaners and other things. With 
more families, too, there will be more chil- 
dren, and more children will increase de- 
mands for more schools. More people and 
more families mean more cars, which will 
complicate the country’s traffic problem and 
lead to urgent need for more and better 
highways. 

Production: The increase in the number of 
people in the United States during war years 
is a basic increase in the country’s size that 
has far-reaching importance. 

The labor force: The number of persons 
over 14 years of age who are working or seek- 
ing work, has grown nearly 6,000,000 to a 
total of 61,501,000, In part this is an abnor- 
mal increase because Many persons who en- 
tered the labor force during the war—women, 
older people, children—are not leaving that 
force after war’s end. This means that in- 
dustry and Government and other occupa- 
tions need to provide many million more jobs 
than’ before the war. The work of these 
added millions, in turn, is to increase the 
volume of goods and services available for 
enjoyment. 

Industry’s production rate is to be held 
much higher than before the war if jobs are 
to be provided for those who want jobs and 
if the needs of the millions of added people 
are to be met. In 1940, industry produced at 
25 percent above the average of 1935-39 and 
it was considered something of a boom year. 
Now, industry, with all of its troubles, is turn- 
ing out goods at a rate nearly 70 percent 
above 1935-39, and that level of operations 
is to rise sharply. 

Steel to support that level of industrial 
operations could be turned out, with capacity 
operations, at a rate of nearly 92,000,000 tons 
a year. Actually, steel is being produced at 
about 85 percent of that rate. Before the 
war, steel was produced and used at a rate of 
60 to 70 percent of a capacity of less than 
82,000,000 tons. Prewar conceptions of the 
scope of industrial operations have to be re- 
vised. 

Farm production, too, has risen sharply 
and will need to stay higher to provide food 
for the Nation’s larger population. Farmers 
are producing food at a level nearly one-third 
higher than in the 1935-39 period. They are 
doing this with fewer workers and with in- 
adequate machinery. The very high level 
of farm output still is not high enough to 
meet demands for farm products. A large 
slice of this demand comes from abroad and 
may be temporary, but United States agricul- 
ture as a permament thing must supply more 
food and fibers for more American people who 
are inclined to eat and dress better than 
before. 

Income: The country’s growth needs to be 
measured on still another basis. 

Money supply: The currency and bank de- 
posits in the hands of individuals and busi- 
ness, is vastly greater than it was back in 
1940. Where the available money was $66,- 
000,000,000 before the war, it now is above 
$150,000,000,000. -Money supply alone is 
not an indication of the degree of growth in 
industry or in activity, but it does show that 
growth is not to be hampered by any short- 
age of dollars. It shows, too, that, if money 
should start to turn over more rapidly, things 
might get out of hand. 

Income payments to individuals are a bet- 
ter measure of growth. Those payments 
back in 1940 were $76,000,000,000. They now 
are at an annual rate of about $159,000,000,- 
000. In 1929, which always has been con- 
sidered the real boom year, income payments 
reached $81,000,000,000. It can be seen how 

greatly the Nation’s income level has ex- 
panded since that time, although an increase 
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in the living-cost level of about 30 percent 
offsets in part the increase in level of income. 
Farmers and wage earners, in particular, have 
had increases that far exceed prewar living 
costs. 


Album of America’s wartime growth 


Population: 

ear di a ta eat ociceecte 131, 970, 000 

eel atc 141, 100, 000 
Pamilies: 

Re Bctreretectres terete 35, 125, 000 

SO hoot cashee ices 38, 175, 000 
Labor force: 

SD ciicaectisniabn 55, 703, 000 

ee naka 61, 501, 000 
Income payments: 

BE Atcttnndiosanbeodi $76, 000, 000. 000 

ST cc ieetchnmuasesnmaiene $159, 000, 000, 000 
Steel capacity: 

eS tons__ 81, 600, 000 

SRO Baie ee 91, 900, 000 
Industrial production: ; 

1940 (1935-39= 100) -_. 125 

ak Steinar dend batndateieinceds 168 
Farm production: 

1940 (1935-39 = 100) ___ 110 

Qeeeean.dtestts—..-.- 131 
Air-line mileage (within 

United States) : 
Miles per month: 
ee ee 9, 067, 000 
DODD cinitiibe ~tnncedes 21, 000, 000 


Income increases open the way to enjoy- 
ment of more goods and services and, thereby, 
to higher standards of living, provided those 
goods and services are turned out. People 
are traveling much more by airplane than 
formerly, Railroad travel is far above any 
level of the prewar past. Food consump- 
tion is at a record high. Clothing soon will 
be produced and sold in a volume above any- 
thing in the past. Within 6 months the pro- 
duction of automobiles and other consumer 
durable goods will exceed any prewar pro- 
duction. 

Government: There is another side to this 
picture, however, with growth not confined 
to the income and production side of the 
picture. 

Spending by government, too, is on a new 
peacetime scale. Before the war, the Fed- 
eral Government, with all its New Deal ac- 
tivities, was able to spend at a rate of only 
$9,000,000,000 a year. In this peacetime year, 
started July 1, the Government will spend at 
a@ rate of $37,000,000,000, and it may spend 
at a somewhat higher rate than that when 
more veterans are given terminal-leave pay. 

Pubiic debt, which must be supported by 
the activity and income of the people, has 
grown at a very great rate. A debt that 
frightened people when it was around $51,- 
000,000,000, before the war gets only passing 
attention now that it is above $250,000,000,- 
000. With incomes high and activity high, 
people are not concerned with debt. That 
concern comes when incomes and activity 
are declining. 

Tax payments likewise have gone up in 
a striking way. In the New Deal days, there 
Was much groaning over a tax burden that 
amounted to a maximum of $6,000,000,000 
a year. In this new fiscal year, started July 
1, it is probable that taxes of all kinds, paid 
to the Federal Government, will exceed $38,- 
000,000,000. Where the country was unable 
to balance a $9,000,000,000 budget before the 
war, it will more than balance a $37,000,000,- 
000 postwar budget. 

All these figures add up to the fact that 
the United States in 1946 is quite a different 
country than it was in 1940. The old concep- 
tion of the Nation’s size is having to be re- 
vised in the light of experience and of war- 
time growth. Before the war, New Dealers 
complained that the trouble with the coun- 
try was that it had never become accustomed 
to big figures. They argued that, if people 
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only would overcome a tendency to take 
fright at the mention of $100,000,000,000, 
everything would be all right. In this post- 
war period there is no evidence that the 
public is shocked by figures that are bigger 
than anything dreamed of 10 years ago. 

Almost everything about the United States, 
as the Pictogram shows, has become bigger 
in the war years. This means that o!d views 
of markets and incomes and Wage payments 
and production and other measurements of 
well-being must be revised. 





The Atom Bomb and Its Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Long Prairie (Minn.) 
Leader cf July 11, 1946: 


THE ATOM BOMB AND ITS CONTROL 


The demand that the United States give 
away the atom-bomb secret has some inter- 
esting angles when analyzed. For example: 

1. The demand comes largely from Ameri- 
cans themselves. Outside a few political 
leaders in some foreign countries, particu- 
larly Russia, there is little concern any- 
where about the possession of the secret by 
America. Here in America the demand is 
heard chiefly from the same class of people 
who have made so much trouble in the world 
by insisting that policies of appeasement be 
adopted to satisfy aggressors and save the 
world. 

2. The demand here in America that we 
give away the atom-bomb secret is based 
almost altogether on a lack of faith in Amer- 
ica. It is based on the idea that if we keep 
the secret the people of other countries are 
going to be impressed with the fear that we 
have some diabolical intention to kill them 
and take their countries away from them, 
and that this fear can be allayed only by 
giving them the secret of this new war 
weapon. 

It is not clear that the people of the world 
have any such fear. In fact, there is more 
reason to believe that some folks here in 
America are )ibeling their own country. 
Certainly there is no basis for such a fear 
on the part of peoples in other countries, 
and it is our belief that no one realizes this 
better than they do themselves. In two wars, 
with plenty of opportunity to grab, we have 
come home without asking a cent of indem- 
nity or a foot of land. We have hurried to 
the relief of peoples who have been attacked 
by aggressors. We have given our boys and 
our resources. We have made unparalleled 
sacrifices for all these peoples and have asked 
nothing but that the common decencies of 
democracy be established. 

What is there in our record that should 
make any American think that the world 
distrusts us? 

On July 4 we returned the Philippines to 
the Filipinos. One can go back in history 
to the time of Adam and not find a single 
instance of any other country showing its 
nonaggressor purpose as America has done 
in its treatment of the Philippines. We be- 
lieve that the people of the world have faith 
in America even if some Americans do not 
seem to have. It is more than likely that if 
there could be a world-wide vote on what 
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to do with the atom bomb, the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment would be that America keep 
the secret and the people would so express 
themselves because they know the record and 
therefore believe themselves safer if the se- 
cret remains here in America. 

3. The demand is that some kind of an 
organization, representative of the nations 
of the world. be set up and that the secret be 
turned over to it to control and manage. 

The suggestion is appeasement gone to 
seed. 

Remember, such an organization would be 
made up of— 

(1) Nations that would have given noth- 
ing; ana 

(2) America that would have given every- 
thing. 

In the case of the secret, no other nation 
has anything worth while to give. The other 
nations would thus get the secret and we 
wovld get nothing but the hope that our 
sacrifice would help convince the rest of 
the world that our intentions are good and 
that we are not going to sneak up in the 
dark and slaughter them. 

And then, what about this proposed or- 
ganization? Keep in mind that we have not 
as yet been able to establish a world peace 
organization that is much else than a debat- 
ing society. Keep in mind that every time 
the UN in convention assembled get around 
to talk about anything but good health, fresh 
air, and sunshine, Mr. Gromyko gets up and 
walks out. In other words, keep in mind 
that UN is impotent, hamstrung, and hog- 
tied, and then ask yourselves before falling 
for this latest appeasement proposal, what 
are the chances of making a second organi- 
zation effective? What assurance could be 
given? What guaranties could be provided? 
Remember that two terrible wars have shown 
pretty conclusively that treaties of interna- 
tional agreements become mere scraps of 
paper when dictators find them in their 
way. Before we burn our bridges behind us 
and surrender the secret of the bomb to 
another international organization, let us 
wait at least long enough to find out whether 
the first one is going to get anywhere. 

4. The demand is based on the further 
fear that if we do not turn over the secret, 
other nations in a few years will develop a 
bomb. 

Well, what of it? 

If they do, it would at least be an open 
and aboveboard action and it would not 
be done secretly and by stealth as could 
be done while the rest of the world was rest- 
ing in the fancied security of the world- 
control organization. Scientists of other 
countries will, of course, develop some kind 
of a bomb and this will be true particularly 
if Uncle Sam loans these countries the several 
billion dollars that they will have to have for 
experiment and manufacture. It is signifi- 
cant that most of these Americans who are 
yelling the demand for the bomb secret sur- 
render are in the forefront of the brigade that 
is insisting we make foreign loans. We know 
about as well as we know anything that not 
one country in the world today, and particu- 
larly Russia, has the billions necessary for 
atom bomb experiment and manufacture 
unless they are able to borrow it from us. 

But returning to the fear of the appeasers 
that other countries will develop bombs of 
their own, we repeat, “What of it?” America 
will be at least five or six and more likely 
20 or 30 years ahead of any of them, and 
we think that even the appeasers ought to 
have faith enough in the genius of America 
to believe that our country can keep ahead 
so that what competitior there might be 
could never catch up—that is, if we can head 
off the uplifters and restrict our loans 
abroad. We doubt very much if any future 
would-be dictator, regardless of his own 
atom bombs, would start running amuck 
when he did not know and could not find 
out what Uncle Sam had stored up for him, 


We are going to have more demands from 
the appeasers that we surrender the atom 
bomb secret, so it is just as well for America 
to be on guard. These people are indefatiga- 
ble as appeasers always are. However, if they 
would put some of their energy into remind- 
ing the world of what America’s record in 
behalf of peace is and of how unselfish our 
purposes have always been, perhaps they 
might be able to convince themselves of the 
good intentions of their country—something 
the rest of the world, we are sure, has been 
convinced of long, long ago. 


H. R. 7037 Will Not Benefit the Needy 
Aged, Needy Blind, Needy Widows and 
Orphans of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 7037 proposes to amend 
the Social Security Act and provide that 
the Federal Government will match dol- 
lar for dollar the sums put up by the 
States for old-age pensions. The present 
law provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment will match dollar for dollar up to 
$20 for that purpose. In other words, a 
State would have to put up $20 before 
the Federal Government would put up 
$20, making $40 in all. 

Only a very limited number of States 
under the present law have been able to 
match the $20 of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Very few States pay as much as 
$40 for the needy aged. Kentucky, un- 
der its laws, cannot pay more than $30. 
It can be seen at once that Kentucky 
does not come up to the requirements of 
the present law and this law increasing 
the Federal matching to $25 would not 
benefit the needy aged of Kentucky at 
all. 

I wish also to point out that under this 
amendment there would be approxi- 
mately $27,000,000 of benefits go to the 
needy aged of the various States. How- 
ever, the State of California would get 
approximately one-half of this $27,000,- 
000 and only a very limited number of 
rich States would receive any benefits. 
An overwhelming majority of the States 
would be cut out entirely. I regret to 
say that Kentucky, on an average, pays 
only about $11 to the needy aged. I 
have stated many times that this sum is 
totally inadequate and there should be a 
substantial increase, for a real needy old 
person should not receive less than $30 
a month and, under the present law, they 
could receive $40 a month if the State of 
Kentucky would put up $20 a month to 
match the Federal funds. 

This bill does provide for an increase 
matching the Federal funds for aid to 
dependent children and for the needy 
blind but the amount of money that the 
Federal Government can put up under 
the present law is greater than the 
amount Kentucky has been able to match 
and therefore, the increase provided in 
this bill would not benefit the needy 
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blind or needy aged in Kentucky. This 
bill cannot benefit, in these respects, no 
one except the needy aged, the needy 
blind, and dependent children of a very 
limited number of rich and powerful 
States. 

Kentucky is a very large Federal in- 
come taxpayer and she receives less in 
Federal money for the amount paid in 
than any other State in the Union. I 
cannot give my support to this bill as it 
would mean increased Federal taxes for 
the people of Kentucky for no benefits 
derived therefrom. The bill does con- 
tain some provisions which would be 
helpful and desirable for World War II 
veterans and for certain workers. 

I am against the rule because if this 
rule is adopted, this bill cannot be 
amended. If this rule is adopted, no sub- 
stitute bill can be offered. I, therefore, 
shall vote against the rule. 

The States and the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide adequately for the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and the 
needy dependent ch:ldren, and I trust 
that at the next meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature they will increase the 
pensions to each one of ti.ese groups but 
there is no possibility of such an increase 
as will meet the matching of Federal 
money under the present law. Why 
should the Federal taxes of Kentucky be 
taken to enable one State to secure ap- 
proximately one-half of all the benefits 
this bill would provide for the needy 
aged and other groups? It is my hope 
that the rule will be defeated so that 
those of us who are opposed to the in- 
equitable provisions of H. R. 7037 may 
offer appropriate amendments or a sub- 
stitute bill that will be more just, equi- 
table, and fair to the people of Kentucky 
and the overwhelming majority of other 
States. 


Full Production and Full Employment the 
Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, no 
one likes industrial chaos and economic 
confusion. No one gains by it. This in- 
cludes labor, management, and the 
American people. 

For this reason I was highly pleased 
with the recent statement of Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, when he said with 
reference to full production: 

Our major need is increased volume of pro- 
duction. Our safety lies in getting through 
this period of transition with no major in- 
creases in costs or stoppages of production. 
Major changes will be cumulative in effect 
and may start the chain of dangerous infla- 
tion. Wage earners can best stabilize their 
wage dollars by helping to increase volume 
of production which can wipe out the scar- 
cities and the danger of runaway inflation. 


It shows that this great labor leader 
and his organization have a keen grasp 












of one of the best methods of preventing 
runaway inflation and that any price 
control law must have, as one of its pri- 
mary purposes, the full production of the 
commodities it controls. 

I cannot help at this time but call to 
vour attention it was not the American 
Federation of Labor that first broke the 
price line. It was the conception of its 
leaders that they should bargain within 
existing price ceilings. Let me remind 
you they stayed on the job and bargained 
within the price ceilings while others 
struck and caused, not a bulge, but a 
definite and serious break in the price 
lines. 

You have but to recall the statements 
of the administration, including Presi- 
dent Truman’s advisers, first saying you 
can raise wages without raising costs. 
Then as soon aS wages were increased, 
in the next breath announcing there- 
would have to be price increases to meet 
the wage increases. It is a policy which 
results in a vicious circle under which no 
one can gain. 

You will remember the flood of indus- 
try-wide strikes which immediately fol- 
lowed. This was at a time when the 
American Federation of Labor leaders 
were protesting inflation, the betrayal by 
the administration of breaking the line, 
and being-put in a position of distinct 
disadvantage because of their policy to 
remain on the job within the price lines. 

As a result of such inconsistent and 
mistaken labor policies on the part of the 
administration almost complete eco- 
nomic chaos resulted. 

Under these chaotic conditions it is 
truly fortunate that we find Mr. Green 
with his feet on the ground, advocating a 
sound labor policy. As he pointed out 
in the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
Weekly News Letter of. July 13, 1946, 
strikes should be used only as a last resort 
after collective bargaining has failed and 
where there is a real grievance: 

Strikes are not the result of sudden ac- 
tion and thoughtless action on the part of 
the workers concerned. To be sure, there 
may occasionally be spontaneous or so-called 
“wildeat” strikes, which occur when human 
emotions get out of hand, as when a shop 
steward loses his temper over what he feels 
is an unjust treatment of a grievance. But 
usually this type of stoppage is very short 
and the workers involved are back at work 
the next morning. 

Most strikes come only after prolonged ne- 
gotiations with management after countless 
hours of discussion at union meetings, and 

‘ter a democratic vote of all union mem- 
ber The strike is an economic weapon of 
last resort, utilized only when all other 
methods fail. When all other methods to 
reach a reasonable fair settlement do fail, 
the strike is the only means available to 
workers by which they can protest against 
what they consider unfair or unjust treat- 
ment at the hands of management. 

To the workers involved a strike is a try- 
ing and a terrible experience. It disrupts 
the worker’s income and jeopardizes the se- 
curity of his job. Workers don’t go on strike 
lightly or without cause. They strike only 
when pressed into it by force of a real in- 
Justice which they can no longer tolerate. 

Behind every strike there is a deep-seated 
grievance, behind every stoppage there is a 
wrohg that calls for adjustment and correc- 
tion. In most cases that grievance and that 
Wrong go to the very roots of the economic 
Well-being of the wage earner and his family. 
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Mr. Speaker, when there is a fuller 
realization-between management and la- 
bor that they both have the same objec- 
tives, there can be no question but the 
people of America can look forward \ ith 
confidence to a period of sound economy 
in this country. 

Just what are these objectives? Cer- 
tainly they include full employment and 
full production for the benefit of all. A 
return to freedom as against regimenta- 
tion; the American’s individual rights as 
against state socialism. Private enter- 
prise, not government, makes jobs and 
prosperity for all. 

Let us hope the day will soon return 
when there is an equal opportunity for 
all to prosper according to their skills, 
ability, and diligence, without class con- 
sciousness, and under laws which are fair 
to all. 





Festus Boy Says People of Italy Appre- 
ciate Help From America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A.S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article from the July 
18, 1946, edition of the News Democrat, 
Festus, Mo.: 


FESTUS BOY SAYS PEOPLE OF ITALY APPRECIATE 
HELP FROM AMERICA 


(By John Stewart) 


Italian-Americans in Festus and Crystal 
City should be gratified to learn that their 
gifts of money, food, and clothing to less 
fortunate relatives and friencs in war-torn 
Italy are being regarded as nothing less than 
Heaven-sent by those needy people. 

Just a few weeks ago I left an Italy which 
was slowly and painfully climbing from the 
melancholy depths of almost universal hun- 
ger and poverty caused by a war for which 
it may or may not have been partly re- 
sponsible. Certainly no one argues the fact 
that the people who have suffered and are 
still suffering most had very little to do with 
the evil designs of their Fascist leaders. It 
is an unfortunate fact that too many of the 
well-dressed and well-fed Italians today are 
the same people who managed to get along 
fairly well with the Duce gang while the 
people who are squeezing out a bare existence 
are the people who wanted no part of war or 
world conquest. With these people, as with 
the common folk of almost every country 
feeling the pain of war, their lot seems to be 
death, suffering, and hunger—nothing else. 

To one who nas seen tiny, dirty, ragged 
children roaming the streets at all hours of 
the day and night begging, and old women 
going through garbage cans of United States 
military installations, coming back to Amer- 
ica is like entering a glittering fairyland, 
where the streets are paved with rock candy 
and the houses built with sugar lumps. 
Even with our shortages of food and cloth- 
ing, the ordinary American is a baron by 
Italian standards and his cottage more than 
a Villa on the Isle of Capri. 

Exclusive of Germany, perhaps, no country 
in the world experienced war’s fury as did 
Italy. Fortunate, indeed, and unusual is the 
smallest village which does not bear deep 
scars of combat. Damage in each varies, 
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from towns like Cassino, which were utterly 
pulverized, to cities like Rome which was only 
superficially bombed on the outskirts. But 
hunger and disease go where bombs do not. 

Italy is slowly getting back on her feet, 
thanks to the aid extended by her people 
like those in Festus and Crystal City and 
through agencies like UNRRA and American 
Relief for Italy, the latter organization large- 
ly sponsored by Americans of Italian descent. 
Everywhere I went in Italy I met people who 
had relatives in America. These people spoke 
of their American kin much as a child 
would speak of his patron saint. They 
spoke excitedly of packages which their 
American relatives and friends have sent 
them and many say they do not know what 
they would have done had it not been for 
the clothing and other supplies they received 
from this country. Many Italians are too 
proud to accept outright charity from organ- 
ized relief agencies but gladly received these 
gift packages from members of their families 
in America. It is regrettable that sometimes 
these packages fail to reach their destina- 
tions, many times due to corrupt postal 
workers in Italy, but most of the parcels do 
go through. 

I don’t know whether the Twin Cities have 
a local chapter of American Relief for Italy 
or not, but such an organization could cer- 
tainly contribute much to the rehabilitation 
of Italy. Shortly before I left that country, 
a large shipment of ambulances and medical 
supplies arrived which were donated by that 
organization. The people know where the 
help is coming from and they appreciate it. 

There are three things which the destitute 
Italian people need desperately and immedi- 
ately—food, clothing, and medical supplies. 
These things are available only to the rich, 
who can afford to pay exorbitant prices. No- 
where in the world does the black market 
operate so viciously as it does in Italy, and 
the ghouls who prey upon human misery 
seem to have no limits to which the will 
not go. Necessities of life are theoretically 
rationed, but in reality they go to the Italians 
with the most lire. The only way to beat 
the black market seems to be for the country 
to resume normal production but immediate 
relief is urgently needed. 

On June 2 the people of Ital:’ voted over- 
whelmingly for a republic. Thus did the 
country which mothered the world’s first re- 
public reject many years of rule by the house 





of Savoy, the royal family which in the 
nineteenth century brought about the uni- 
fication of Italy under one monarch. Aside 


from the fact that the house of Savoy united 
the country, many American observers agree 
with the voting population that a republic 
is advisable at this point in Italy’s history. 
Many critics of the monarchy point to the 
cordial relations it had with the Fascist 
regime and to the fact that many members 
of the royal house espoused the cause of 
fascism and its aggressive campaign for an- 


other Roman Empire. To _ thrift-minded 
Americans, the fact that legion of counts, 
barons, dukes, and princes receive handsome 
stipends from the rublic treasury for no 
apparent good reason is another argument 


for a republic. 

Leftist strength was strongly apparent in 
the recent elections, although a middle-of- 
the road organization, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, secured a plurality. To prevent 
a complete turn toward communism, it is 
necessary for Italy to get back on its feet 
quickly and effectively. America, as the 
greatest democracy on earth, can do much 
to guide the long-oppressed people of Italy 
toward sane government. 

But all in Italy is not gloom and misery. 
The people still sing and laugh despite their 
tribulations. One may still go to the Royal 
Opera house in Rome and hear Beniamo Gigli 
sing in “Tosca,” and one may still visit the 
Borghese Art Gallery. Italy, although poor 


in the things we consider necessary to life, 
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offers much to the tourist, to the poet, and 
to the lover of art. In tradition, Italy is 
rich, for her sun-bathed cities mirror many 
civilizations. Her silent ruins tell the glory 
of the Roman Empire, her cathedrals and 
museums portray the brilliance of the Renais- 
sance, and the wild beauty of her seacoast 
seems to reflect her proud spirit. 


Bullies of the Ballot Box and Thieves of 
Elections Prepare To Again Rob the 
People of McMinn County of Their 
Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
hardened, bold, impudent attitude of the 
Biggs-Cantrell machine in their utter 
contempt for and defiance of public 
opinion, the law of the land, and the 
blood-bought rights of the veterans: who 
are running for office in McMinn County, 
Tenn., and the decent citizens of that 
county is the most shocking example of 
brutal bossism that has ever before chal- 
lenged public opinion in this country. 

The battle line in McMinn County is 
but one sector in a Nation-wide fight 
for a free ballot and an honest count. 

There is no finer citizenship in this 
country than the overwhelming majority 
of the people of McMinn County. Yet 
for the past 10 years they have been dis- 
franchised and elections have been re- 
peatedly stolen by a machine headed by 
five men. 

Cowed and assaulted by the pistols and 
blackjacks of armed deputy sheriffs and 
policemen, and distressed over the ab- 
sence in the armed service of 3,526 of 
their boys, it has become a common say- 
ing among the people thus robbed of a 
voice in their government: 

“McMinn County is a good place to 
live, but of course we can’t vote.” 

Returned soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who have faced death on the battlefield 
refuse longer tamely to submit to being 
robbed at the ballot box by the machine. 
Five of their number are candidates for 
public office in the election of August 1. 

They are determined to have an honest 
election and a fair count. 

The Cantrell machine, and the two 
Democratic election commissioners have 
announced that again by the use of 
armed deputy sheriffs, prison guards and 
policemen, with criminal records they 
will take the election by force and fraud. 

The biggest steals are always in 
Etowah, where Frank Cantrell, the 
brains of the machine, is mayor and con- 
trols the police force. Paul Cantrell is 
the democratic candidate for sheriff. 

I have heretofore pointed out that the 
democratic election commissioners have 
repeatedly appointed officers to hold 
elections who are “repeaters,” that is, 


men who through long practice are ex- 
pert in stealing elections. 

At precinct No. 1 in Etowah, 
Roe Rucker, policeman, who recently, 
while in company with his brother, 
William Rucker, chief of police, shot an 
Etowah druggist in his drug store, has 
been appointed election officer. William 
Rucker while chief of police served as 
an election officer in Etowah in both 
the August and November elections in 
1942. He stole both of said elections 
and for his theft in November 1942, was 
convicted in the United States District 
Court, fined $500 and sentenced to jail 
for 60 days. 

At the other precinct in Etowah, Erwin 
White, who has been a deputy sheriff, 
has been appointed officer of and will 
conduct the election. One of his judges 
is Horace (Biscuit) Farris, foreman of a 
State prison camp in Meigs County. 

Here is the record of Erwin White. In 
the August 1942 election, White as of- 
ficer held the election at precinct No. 3 
in Etowah, in the rear of the Cantrell 
Banking Company’s building. He was 
armed with a pistol. Bob Biggs, demo- 
cratic judge, was armed with a pistol and 
a blackjack. Tom Long, the doorkeeper, 
was armed with a pistol and blackjack. 
The Republican judge was not permitted 
to watch the count. 

Erwin White was again appointed as 
officer to hold the November 1942 elec- 
tion at precinct No. 3. He was armed 
and when M. A. Barnett, the Republican 
watcher, caught him in the act of re- 
peatedly calling ballots marked for the 
Republican candidate for Congress, 
White and Bob Biggs, a democratic judge 
who was armed with a pistol, forcibly 
threw Barnett out of the building and 
drove him from the polling place. 

This conduct of White is set out in 
detail in the ouster suit prepared by me, 
and filed by Attorney General Beecher 
Witt against J. C. Cate and R. R. Webb, 
election commissioners for McMinn 
County. This suit drove them from 
Office. 

The present democratic election com- 
missioners, George Woods and Pat Mans- 
field, well knowing White’s record, ap- 
pointed him officer to hold the November 
1944 election, at the third precinct in 
Etowah. All day long Sam Waters, a 
State highway patrolman, armed with a 
large pistol, swaggered in and out of the 
room in the old post-office building, 
where the election was held. When the 
polls were closed, Erwin White took the 
ballot box and ran across the street with 
it to the rear entrance of the Cantrell 
Bank building. He carried the ballot box 
into the building, the door was slammed 
in the face of the other officials, and the 
Republican judge, clerk and watchers 
were held on the outside of the building, 
while White’s wife stood guard at the 
closed door, until he had time to switch 
the ballot box, a pasteboard carton, for 
another one of like appearance. 

At this precinct the returns as made 
up gave the Republican candidate for 
Congress 218 votes. Two hundred 
thirty-eight voters at this precinct 
made affidavits they voted for the Re- 
publican candidate for Congress. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


In the face of this record of White 
his appointment can mean but one thing. 
That is, he has been appointed to stea] 
the election at this precinct from the 
GI candidates and to rob the voters of 
their right to vote and have their votes 
counted as cast. 

The elective franchise is the sovereign, 
sacred right of the citizen to a voice in 
his government. It is the highest privi- 
lege of the citizen. It can be lawfully 
denied him only by a conviction for a 
crime involving moral turpitude, 

The constitution of our State provides: 
That elections shall be free and equal, 
and the right of suffrage, as hereinafter 
declared, shall never be denied to any 
person entitled thereto, except upon a 
conviction by a jury of some infamous 
crime, previously ascertained and de- 
clared by law, and judgment thereon by 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

How much longer will criminals, the 
lowest in the revolting category of 
crime—election thieves—be permitted to 
place the fine citizens of McMinn County 
and the veterans of that county on the 
level of convicted felons by depriving 
them of the right to vote? 

Surely we do not rate our citizens lower 
than the statesmen of Rome placed a 
Roman citizen—Cicero had this to say 
of the dignity. and rights of a Roman 
citizen: 

It is an outrage to bind a Roman citizen; 
to scourge him is an atrocious crime; to put 
him to death is almost a parricide; but to 
crucify him—what shall I call it? 


The reply of the people of McMinn 
County to the bullies of the ballot box, 
the thieves of the elective franchise, 
should and we hope will be: 

It is an outrage to bypass honest men and 
appoint confirmed thieves to hold elections; 
to intimidate, beat, or shoot a citizen to rob 
him of his vote is an atrocious crime; to put 
him to death if he resists your attempt to 
steal his vote is a crime against the man 


murdered and against the life of this Re- 
public. 


By section 2087 of the Code of Ten- 
nessee voters are given the right to wit- 
ness the count of the ballots. This sec- 
tion of the code reads as follows: 

Reading and numbering the ballots: When 
the election is finished, the returning officer 
and judges shall, in the presence of such of 
the electors as may choose to attend, open 
the box and read aloud the names of the 
persons which shall appear in each ballot; 
and the clerks, at the same time, shall num- 
ber the ballots, each clerk separately. 


The leaders of the machine have stated 
their intention that if the GI candidates 
or their friends undertake to enter the 
polling places in McMinn County for the 
purpose of witnessing the count to see 
that the ballots are honestly counted 
that they will be met and repelled by 
armed force. 

In every county of Tennessee except in 
McMinn and Polk Counties and other 
counties where elections are stolen, the 
citizens are permitted to enter the poll- 
ing places and watch the count. No hon- 
est election official objects to being 
watched—a dishonest one should be 
watched. 
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Neither a deputy sheriff nor a police- 
man has the right to hold an election 
in Tennessee while armed. Neither a 
deputy sheriff nor a policeman in Ten- 
nessee has any right to be armed with 
a pistol or blackjack while holding an 
election and he has no more right to use a 
pistol or a blackjack to intimidate or 
assault a voter than a robber or a burglar 
has to be armed and to use a pistol or 
blackjack in the perpetration of a rob- 
bery or a burglary. 

Under the laws of Tennessee the citi- 
zens of McMinn County have the right 
and power to enforce an honest election 
on Thursday, August 1, 1946. 





Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a resolution re- 
lating to Palestine, adopted by the De- 
partment of Massachusetts of the Italian 
American Veterans of the World War at 
their eleventh annual convention held at 
Boston, Mass., on July 20, 1946: 


Whereas the world is just emerging from 
the bloodiest war in all history; and 

Whereas the war and the sacrifices and 
hardships which it entailed was begun by 
the cruelest and most ir.human treatment of 
peoples with a design to subjugate and en- 
slave all mankind; and 

Whereas the Allied nations of the world 
bitterly fought the enemies of mankind with 
the avowed purposes of establishing for all 
the peoples of the World the fundamental 
freedoms laid down in the Atlantic Charter; 
and 

Whereas these freedoms, the avowed pur- 
poses of the sacrifices made were freedom 
from fear, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom of speech; and 

Whereas the people of the Jewish faith in 
Europe were the first and principal vic- 
tims in the planned purposes of the enemy, 
suffering noncombat casualties, including 6,- 
000,000 deaths, the uprooting of what little 
security and home they had; and 

Whereas the cessation of hostilities has left 
hundreds of thousands of these people home- 
less, beggared, and deprived of the common 
decencies of mankind; and 

Whereas the doors are shut to these people 
by most of the nations of the earth and they 
are wandering, and those not wandering are 
concentrated in camps and under conditions 
little, if any, better than those which pre- 
vailed in the Nazi confines; and 

Whereas the people of the Jewish faith in 
Europe, referred to as displaced persons are 
truly people without country or home; and 

Whereas by heritage and by modern effort 
the people of the Jewish faith have a just 
claim to a home in Palestine; and 

Whereas Palestine appears to be the only 
hope of saving these human souls; and 
_Whereas by mandate of the civilized na- 
tions of the world, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain has been given the super- 
Vision, but not the ownership of this land 
of Palestine; and 
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Whereas numerous studies and commis- 
sions have resulted in the recommendation 
for the immediate opening of the doors of 
Palestine to admit 100,000 of those displaced 
persons into Palestine; and 

Whereas Great Britain herself under the 
original Balfour Declaration made commit- 
ment to the Jewish people that Palestine 
shall be their homeland; and 

Whereas plain common decency and the 
interests of humanity require the allevia- 
tion of the distress of these people for their 
own sake and for the sake of the rest of the 
world; and 

Whereas not to open the doors of Palestine 
as a homeland to these distressed Jewish peo- 
ple would be the complete denial to them 
of the “four freedoms” for which the most 
terrible war in all history has been fought: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Italian-American War Vet- 
erans in convention assembled at Boston, 
Mass., on the 20th day of July 1946, That 
the Italian-American War Veterans favor the 
establishment of Palestine as a homeland of 
the people of the Jewish faith and urge the 
immediate admission to Palestine of at least 
the 100,000 people recommended by the re- 
cent inquiry commission; and further 

Resolved, That the United States of Amer- 
ica take an active and implementing part in 
the furtherance of these objectives. 





The Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
petition: 

EvANSTON, ILL., July 19, 1946. 
Hon. RALPH CHURCH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHURCH: I believe the enclosed 
petition, signed by the members of a hand- 
craft class conducted by the North Shore 
Association for the Crippled, speaks for itself, 
I could have gotten many more signatures, 
but the imminent adjournment of Congress 
prompted me to send it in now. 

The first illegible signature is mine. 

Thanking you for your favor. 

Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK B. CLEAVES, 
Editor of Arm Chair Sentinel. 





We, the undersigned physically handi- 
capped persons, resident of Evanston, IIl., 
do pray for the enactment of H. R. 5206, 
a bill to establish a Federal Commission for 
the Physically Handicapped. Believing that 
the enactment of this bill will go far to bring 
relief, hope, and justice to America’s 25,000,- 
000 physically handicapped people, we earn- 
estly request our Representative, Hon, 
RALPH CHURCH, to use his best efforts for the 
passage of this bill, H. R. 5206. 

We further pray that this petition be in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

FREDERICK B. CLEAVES. 
ARMAND QO. DAGNELIE. 
DONALD C. WAHLE. 
GERTRUDE SCHMITT. 
KAROLINE Dori. 

Erna LUNDE. 
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The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, not only do conscientious, patri- 
otic Americans differ as to the advisabil- 
ity or necessity of making the British 
loan, which in reality is a gift, but, even 
within a short period of time, the same 
individual may find himself having diffi- 
culty in deciding what course he should 
follow. 

As an illustration of that fact, I here 
reprint two speeches of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], the chairman 
of the Rules Committee and a Member 
of the House who has served as long as, 
if not longer than, any other present 
Member. 

On July 8, 1946, the gentleman from 
Illinois made the following speech from 
the well of the House—CoONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, pages 8393 to 8396: 


THE British LOAN 


Mr. SaBatTH. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes 
in order consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 138 which provides for the British loan. 
It is an open rule. It provides for 16 hours 
of general debate, after which the joint reso- 
lution will be considered for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule. It waives points of 
order and consequently gives to each and ey- 
ery Member the right and privilege that I 
have always believed should be his. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for the rule because it 
has long been my policy and belief that 
whenever any legislative committee reports 
a bill the House should have the privilege of 
passing upon it. That is the reason I am 
bringing in the rule. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I greatly regret that 
up to now I have been unable to come to 
the conclusion that I can support the joint 
resolution for the British loan. 


REMEMBERS BROKEN BRITISH PROMISES 


This is the first time in these many years, 
Mr. Speaker, that I have been unable to 
bring myself to support a so-called adminis- 
tration measure; but I have had a great 
deal of experience and knowledge of past 
dealings with Great Britain before and dur- 
ing the First World War and during this 
World War, too. I might say right here that 
during the war just concluded I have never 
said one word which might be construed as 
reflecting on Great Britain or any of our 
gallant Allies; but as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs before and during 
the First World War I observed the actions 
of Great Britain. 

LORD BALFOUR’S PROMISES 

Time will not permit me to go into all the 
instances. 

I will only call attention to the fact that 
when Lord Balfour and his commission ar- 
rived here in the First World War, pleading 
in my presence for our aid and assistance, 
they declared they were fighting with their 
backs to the wall. 

I recollect what pledges and promises and 
assurances they gave us then; but while they 
were pleading for aid the British were ran- 
sacking our mail sacks, copying our cables, 
and giving to the English Board of Trade 
invaluable information, all to the cost and 
detriment of our own trade. 
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Though the United States made loans and 
advances and credits to Great Britain for the 
eid of the smaller nations of Europe, evi- 
dence in the State Department will show how 
they failed to keep promises and profited on 
their own allies. 


FORCED RUMANIA TO BUY THROUGH GREAT 
BRITAIN 


The British said they needed eighty mil- 
lion or eight hundred million dollars, I for- 
get which, to presuade Rumania to come into 
the war on the side of the Allies, for loans 
and for armaments, since Rumania had 
neither money nor arms. 

Yet after inducing Rumania to come in 
hey failed to furnish the promised money 
and forced the Rumanian Government to 
buy war matériel through the British at a 
profit of from 25 to 50 percent. 

I took the matter up at the time with 
President Wilson and with Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo so that our country would 
make the loans direct and the small nations 
could buy thier supplies from us directly 
without paying an exorbitant toll to Great 
Britain. 

I recall all the promises the Balfour com- 
mission made, including those about Pales- 
tine, but England, as you know, has never 
seen fit to keep those pledges. 


AGAINST OUR BEST INTERESTS 


I simply wish to say that during all the 
years of history Great Britain, to my knowl- 
edge, has never done anything for our Nation. 
We saved her twice at great sacrifice, and I 
cooperated to the utmost. I regret that to- 
day I cannot advocate making this loan; in 
my heart I feel it is against our best inter- 
ests. I know that Great Britain today is 
circularizing the entire world, pointing out 
that she can extend longer credits and ean 
supply the needs of those countries to better 
advantage than we can. 

I feel that the loan it is proposed to make 
to her will be used not only to compete with 
our commerce, as she has done heretofore, 
but will be used in a manner that is bound 
to be to the disadvantage of our Nation, and 
to strengthen not only British commerce but 
British control over the vast colonial em- 
pire, to maintain the British nobility and the 
haughty lords in splendor, and, worst of all, 
to support new Fascist governments, reac- 
tionary governments in exile, with their 
floods of propaganda against existing govern- 
ments, after we have expended billions upon 
billions of dollars, 300,000 American lives, 
and nearly a million casualties to bring 
about the defeat of Hitler and those who 
were wedded to the Fascist form of govern- 
ment. It has been charged that the British 
Government has used our lend-lease ad- 
vances and equipment for the support of the 
so-called governments in exile, mere puppets 
of British imperia:ism, in defiance of the will 
of the‘people. 

Consequently, I feel our efforts and our 
sacrifices would be nullified and even wasted 
if we should aid Great Britain to continue 
in her policy of strengthening Fascist coun- 
tries and Fascist leaders everywhere. 

UPHOLDS TOTALITARIAN GOVERNMENTS 

British politics intrigues and schemes and 
plots everywhere. 

We all know of the tacit support given 
Hitler Germany and Mussolini Italy by the 
Chamberlain tory government, 

In Spain, Argentina, Greece, the Middle 
East, Indonesia, China, Palestine, Turkey, 
Egypt, Portugal, everywhere British business 
has an interest, the British Empire has in- 
terfered. Franco could not long remain in 
power without British support. 

Their plotting did not stop a single day 
during the war, and it is going on now. 


BRITAIN SEEKS AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


Unfortunately, our foreign policy seems to 
be tied to Great Britain’s all over the world. 
All this British plotting has the aim of 


bringing about the Anglo-American military 
alliance against the whole world advocated 
by Mr. Churchill and his tories. 

This is obviously in violation of the advice 
given us by George Washington. 

Unfortunately, for political reasons, we did 
not enter the League of Nations; but almost 
before the ink was dry on the treaties Eng- 
land was aiding Germany against France, 
and over sharp French and Russian protests 
permitted the Germans to enter the Saar and 
Ruhr Basins. 


GREAT BRITAIN ENCOURAGED GERMANY AGAINST 
RUSSIA 


It was Great Britain that encouraged the 
German military and later Hitler to war 
against Russia. Germany was fully aware 
of English intrigues, and aware that Russia 
also knew it. Hitler believed he could play 
one nation against another, as in France he 
pitted party against party to divide France 
and strengthen the Fascist sympathizers. 
He expected to overrun Europe and Russia 
with British support and then defeat Eng- 
land. 


I FORETOLD HITLER PLANS MARCH 18, 1938 


Realizing the deadly danger of Hitler to 
all democracies, with intuitive knowledge of 
his future plans, on March 18, 1938, I deliv- 
ered a speech on this floor setting forth his 
aims. History shows how accurate my 
prophecy was. I insert a few paragraphs 
from my speech of that day: 


[Excerpts from speech in House of Repre- 
sentatives March 18, 1938] 


“EXPRESSED BELIEF IN SECRET CONSPIRACY 3 
YEARS AGO 


“Three years ago I voiced belief that a 
secret or tacit agreement existed between 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Japan, but my warn- 
ing went unheeded. The strategy practiced 
by those countries conformed exactly to that 
predicted by Professor Masaryk, who was 
intimately aware of Germany’s ambitions. 

“In the Orient Japan pursued a course 
toward domination of the yellow races, ap- 
parently with preassurance that Italy and 
Germany would so engage the attention of 
the European democracies that interference 
in China would be impossible. 

“In Ethiopia Mussolini’s war machine 
grinded to its conquest while Hitler’s silence 
gave approval. 

“Internal dissent in Spain, nourished by 
the dictator countries, finally flamed into 
civil war, and the legions of Italian and Ger- 
man soldiers took stand in battle against the 
established government. 

“Hitler, demanding the return of Ger- 
many’s lost colonies, only cloaked his purpose 
of European aggression, and it was long ago 
clear that he would one day climax the years 
of planned propoganda in Austria by an in- 
vasion of that country. His seizure of Aus- 
tria is but a prelude of more ambitious plans. 
Peace- and liberty-loving Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, and the other small inde- 
pendent nations now see his shadow across 
their lands—Memel, Danzig, and the Polish 
Corridor, Alsace-Lorraine, and the much- 
desired Ukraine. 

“For the time being, engaged in consoli- 
dating his gains, he may utter reassuring 
words to Poland and Yugoslavia. But they 
have only to recall his utter disregard of 
treaties, and his oft-repeated statements as 
to his ultimate aims, to realize how neces- 
sary it is that they prepare to resist invasion, 
for invasion is bound to come. 


“AMERICA MUST TAKE NOTE OF WHAT IS GOING 
ON IN THE WORLD 


“One may properly ask, Hor does all this 
affect America? Who knows? In this fateful 
hour, with all the civilized world well nigh 
breathless, I do not feel that we should fol- 
low the vacillating policy of Great Britain, 
who, in the opinion of many well-qualified 
students of international affairs, may be the 
next prey of the remorseless triumvirate. 
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Many ripe scholars feel that the suppression 
of Great Britain will mean the consummation 
of a plan to form three great powers outside 
of North and South America. I doubt very 
much that France, which is fighting domestic 
problems with her back to the wall, and 
Russia, despised by the capitalistic groups 
of the world, could, after the disappearance 
of the other countries I have named, long 
withstand being dismembered also. There is 
not the slightest doubt in my mind but that 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the raving-mad Japa- 
nese war lords are in a conspiracy to divide 
the entire world among themselves, or at 
least as much of it as they can manage to 
grab. 


“POLISH LEADERS SHOULD NOT FORGET TREATMENT 
ACCORDED POLES IN PRUSSIA 


“Great Britain, rather late, is commencing 
to realize its danger. Does Poland realize 
her danger? 

“The leaders in Poland might well harken 
back to other days, and consider the former 
treatment of Poles in Prussia, 

+ + * 7 * 


“Recalling this, and viewing the present 
prejudice which governs in Germany, Poland 
should properly estimate the future insofar 
as her relations with that country are con- 
cerned. 


“AMERICA MAY NOT BE AS SAFE AS SHE FEELS 


“Up to about 12 years ago we confidently 
believed ourselves properly protected against 
possible attack from any and all quarters; 
but in view of the increased and ever-increas- 
ing knowledge of aviation and mammoth air- 
plane carriers, are we really free from mili- 
tary danger? 

“If this nefarious triumvirate should effect 
the dismemberment of the great British Em- 
pire, what would become of Canada? Could 
we still feel free and at ease without present- 
day. Canada? 

“Only a little while ago I read in the public 
press about concessions that had been or were 
contemplated to be granted by Mexico to 
Japan in Lower California. That recalled 
to my mind the tentative offer by Germany 
in 1917, in the Zimmerman note, to give 
Mexico a part of the United States if Mexico 
would join Germany, and the offer to Japan 
of the Philippine Islands in return for mili- 
tary aid. When those audacious offers were 
first brought to light it was thought they 
were sheer allied propaganda, but we wer 
convinced of the authenticity of these reports 
by documentary evidence that came into pos- 
session of our Government. 

* * * +o - 


“BELIEVE AMERICA’S MEMBERSHIP OF THE LEAGUE 
WOULD HAVE BEEN BENEFICIAL 


“I am confident today, beyond all doubt, 
that had the United States joined the League 
of Nations it would have strengthened and 
preserved the League in full vigor and effec- 
tiveness and we would not have present-day 
conditions, with all democracies of Europe 
either destroyed or on the verge of destruc- 
tion. I still believe that under the terms 
of the League Covenant we could have pre- 
cluded the mad rearmament race by close 
adhesion to and renewal of the provisions 
of the Washington Arms Conference after 
the 10-year limit, to the lasting benefit of 
all civilization. At the conclusion of the 
Washington Arms Conference the United 
States felt fairly easy; and it was only our 
absence from membership in the League that 
led first Germany, then Italy, and, shortly 
thereafter, Japan to withdraw from member- 
ship in the League. Ther trouble began. 
The plot thickened. Now we have the fruit. 

“Moreover, I feel that if Great Britain and 
France had taken a firm stand against the 
initial rearmanent of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Japan, and had not been lulled to sleep by 
undependable peace assurances, they would 
have been in position 2 years ago to stop 
Mussolini and Hitler in their mad rush to- 
ward a menacing world conquest. Should 
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we, then, follow the vacillating and always 
unloading policy of Great Britain, cr should 
we be ready to properly defend ourselves and 
our possessions against any and all? 


“7 LIKE TO FEEL THAT I CAN CHANGE MY VIEW- 
POINTS IN ACCORDANCE WITH CHANGED CON- 
DITIONS 7 
“And so, in conclusion, let me say that in 

view of the alarming world conditions to 
which I have alluded, I shall vote and work 
for the passage of the pending bill. I was 
just as conscientious when I opposed large 
Army and Navy appropriations in past years 
as I am conscientious today in supporting 
this bill. I have changed my views because 
and only because world conditions have 
changed. When I get so old or so benumbed 
of brain and character that I cannot change 
my view in accordance with changing con- 
ditions and a changing world, it is time for 
me to be carried out feet first, and I want 
to be. 

“T have criticized conditions and things at 
times, and I shall do so again whenever I see 
anything that I think merits criticism. But 
I love this country. I will vote any amount 
of money necessary to protect it from ene- 
mies either within or without. Today, per- 
haps more than at any other time in its his- 
tory, the United States of America stands 
out against the dark and stormy seas of 
racial persecution, intrigue, conspiracy, and 
jealousy as the one and only enduring beacon 
light of hope. 

“Let us strive to preserve and promote this 
priceless heritage for ourselves and posterity. 
I do not expect to be here forever, but I do 
want the Stars and Stripes and a democratic 
form of government to endure here forever.” 


SUBMITTED GERMAN PLANS TO PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


Having received accurate information from 
reliable private sources in Europe, I was able 
to submit to President Roosevelt detailed 
plans of that murderous gang, the German 
military clique, not only to build up a fifth 
column and spread disruption and suspicion 
and distrust throughout North and South 
America, and to discredit every step taken by 
the administration to prepare for the com- 
ing conflict, but even a military plan for in- 
vasion of our country by military forces from 
the north and from the south. 


URGED PRESIDENT TO INVESTIGATE 


I then urged President Roosevelt to ap- 
point a committee, or to designate men 
whom he could trust, to make a thorough 
investigation to protect our country, and 
perhaps to be able to persuade Russia that, 
despite the obvious unfriendliness of Great 
Britain’s aims toward her, it would be to 
her own benefit not to join Hitler and Mus- 
solini and the vicious Japs in their dastardly 
world-wide plot to destroy the democracies 
everywhere so they could divide the world 
among themselves and rule unopposed. 

Those are my underlying reasons, Mr. 
Speaker. Let me say that I have read the 
report of the minority and cannot, of course, 
subscribe to some of the statements they 
set forth. 


NOT PREJUDICED BY BRITISH BETRAYALS 


Some of my friends may feel I have been 
prejudiced against Great Britain because of 
Chamberlain’s heartless sacrifice of Czecho- 
slovakia to Hitler, or because of Foreign 
Minister Bevin’s shameful and untrue state- 
ments about the Jews. 

Others will think I have been turned 
against Great Britain because that Govern- 
ment has willfully and deliberately violated 
its solemn pledges and the treaties under 
which England was given the mandate over 
Palestine; or because of recent charges that 
English monarchists supported Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s Union of British Fascists. 


CAN RISE ABOVE PERSONAL FEELINGS 


_ I should be less than human, Mr. Speaker, 
if these breaches of international good faith 


and political morality had had no effect on 
me; but I trust that I can always rise above 
personal feelings in matters of national in- 
terest, and let me say right now those be- 
trayals, bitter as they are, could not by them- 
selves have prevailed upon me not to go along 
with my party in this crucial issue. 


ENGLAND IN BETTER FINANCIAL POSITION 


I believe Great Britain is in better finan- 
cial position, Mr. Speaker, than we are. All 
she owes is about $80,000,000,000. We owe 
directly about $272,000,000,000, which is the 
figure it stands at after the effort of the 
gentleman from North Carolina before me, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mr. DouGuToN, reduced it from $300,- 
000,000,000. But we owe a great deal more 
than that. England has never repaid the 
loan made after the First World War, and 
when we were unmercifully abused and called 
a nation of Shylocks and otherwise criti- 
cized. 

Now on this loan we are going to charge 
only 2 percent interest; but there are no 
interest charges during the first 6 years, 
which brings the actual interest down to 
1.62 percent. Yet the United States will pay 
a higher rate of interest and at the same 
time extend our debt. I prophesy that when 
the interest payments become due they will 
pay us, not with drafts, but with abuse. 

We are not four times richer than England, 
nor do we possess the fabulous wealth held 
by the British Empire. She, of course, comes 
to us as usual with crocodile tears, pleading 
that she must be saved for our sake, when 
in fact she owns enough securities in our 
country and throughout the world that she 
can easily raise this money by disposing of 
one-tenth of her holdings. 

The Empire has vast stores, in every quar- 
ter of the globe, of raw materials and re- 
sources such as we neither possess nor con- 
trol—tremendous unmined gold _ reserves, 
diamonds, rubber, tin, aluminum, critical 
and strategic resources worth many billions. 
In addition, she has obtained plants, ma- 
chinery, and tools worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollarg she now plans to use in com- 
petition with us. 


CAN SELL OWN BONDS 


Mr. Speaker, as the situation now exists I 
feel that the Constitution of Great Britain 
does not preclude her from issuing bonds and 
selling those bonds to her own people as we 
would be obliged to sell the bonds to our 
people. I am of the opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
that we have not only performed our duty 
toward Great Britain but more. 

On the other hand, let us look at what 
Great Britain did for us during the 200 or 
300 years that she owned and controlled the 
North American colonies; nor can I find any- 
thing she has done in the interest of the 
people of the United States and our posses- 
sions since we secured our freedom and our 
independence from her. 

If there is any gentleman here who can 
tell me what she has done to assist and aid 
us I would like to know it. 

Mr. Coo.Ley. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Cooter. For about 12 long months she 
stood on the firing line alone, protecting the 
interests of freedom while we were preparing 
to join her in the latter days of the war. 

Mr. SaBatH. And we came to her rescue. 

Mr. Cooley. Yes. 

Mr. SaBaTH. Now she is preparing, as I view 
it, for another war instead of devoting her 
time to bringing about peace in the world. 
All her acts are such that they tend to make 
me feel and believe that she desires to con- 
tinue to strengthen her control over the 
500,000,000 colonial people that she has held 
in thrall these many, many years, and who 
have tried and are trying and pleading for 
their independence, for their liberty, and 
their right to self-determination, 
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As one who believes in democracy, I have 
at all times urged and pleaded that it should 
be the policy of our country to aid the just 
aspirations of these aspiring peoples, held in 
thrall by the British Empire against their 
will and exploited by the British monarchs 
and their commercial representatives. 

My efforts in behalf of a free Ireland, a free 
Czechoslovakia, a free Poland have been fol- 
lowed by my aid to the freedom and liberty 
of other nations and other peoples. 

I have at all times urged aid to those peo- 
ple who aspired to freedom from their op- 
pressors and the monarch’s yoke. 

I cannot now support a loan which will 
make that yoke tighter and more galling. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SaBaTH. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. I gather -that 
the gentleman is against the loan. Now, is 
that becatse Great Britain refuses to carry 
on her program to open Palestine or because 
the gentleman thinks she does not need the 
money or because she will not repay it? 

Mr. SaBaTH. I have stated my principal ob- 
jections. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. Which one of 
the four? 

Mr. SaBaATH. I have stated my principal ob- 
jections. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. : 

Mr. SaBaTH. The fact that Great Britain 
sold out and betrayed Czechoslovakia; that 
she has kept the word pledged by Balfour 
in 1917 as to Palestine; her refusal to carry 
out the recommendation of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry to permit a hun- 
dred thousand unfortunate people driven 
from their homes, the few that are left, go to 
Palestine—those are not my reasons. They 
do show that Great Britain has never kept 
her promises or pledges and history in years 
to come will bear me out. 

My reasons are, as I have stated, that she 
is in as good position to raise the money as 
we are; in fact, better. She can dispose of 
her holdings in the United States. 

Furthermore, the so-called loan will not 
help our commerce; it will consist principally 
of a line of credit and will be used to com- 
pete with our business, which means that she 
will produce goods with the machinery, the 
plans, the tools, and the material which we 
furnish her thus enabling her to beat us to 
the punch, as she is trying to do in Mexico, 
South America; yes, the world over. 

Those are my reasons; the loan is against 
the best interest of our country. 

Examination of the charges and rentals 
and debits piled up against us to reduce the 
lend-lease credits from $30,000,000,000 and 
equalizes our advances under so-called reverse 
lend-lease would prove her unfairness. 

I wish Members could interrogate some of 
the officers and men who were stationed in 
the British zones, sent there to defend the 
Empire, as to the charges made against our 
armed forces. 

REGRETS NOT ADVOCATING THE LOAN 

Mr. HorrMaNn of Michigan. I just want to 
say that I agree with the gentleman on those 
reasons, and I am wondering if he is not be- 
coming dangerously near what we call an 


isolationist insofar as Great Britain is con- 
cerned 

Mr. SABATH. No; I am not. If I thought 
this was to be so understood, I should not 
be here. I have my own convictions, and I 


cannot help myself, sir. Those are my views. 
I have seen so much that I cannot help but 
feel that Great Britain again is taking ad- 
vantage of us. I have seen her fail to keep 
her word in the past. Personally, I again say 
that I regret profoundly that I cannot bring 
myself to advocate this loan as urged by the 
administration. 

Furthermore, I fear that our administration 
is, unfortunately, being misled and imposed 
upon by a Republican lawyer of Wall Street 
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having nothing in common with the ad- 
ministration, John Foster Dulles, who, out- 
standing though he is as an international 
lawyer in international finance and invest- 
ment, naturally makes recommendations and 
gives advice to our State Department which, 
I feel, are in the direction of his speaking 
and experience and contrary to my own. 
Has he not done business with Hitler? Has 
he not represented IG-Farben and other 
cartels which served Hitler? Was he not a 
leader in America First and violently opposed 
to our leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and 
his policies? His views are not my views, 
and I am not here to aid any group of bank- 
ers or captialists against the American peo- 
ple who, after all, will have to foot the bill 
and pay these loans. 


DUTY TO PERFORM 


I actually deplore and regret that for the 
first time I cannot, as I have during the last 
13 years, support the recommendations and 
policies of the administration. 

However, I have a duty to perform. Some 
of my friends say, “Oh, you know, you should 
not oppose the administration.” I am not 
opposing the administration. I am trying 
to aid the administration, because I believe 
they are being advised by unfriendly inter- 
ests, by people having no real feeling for the 
welfare of the administration or our country, 
because some of those advisers have repre- 
sented interests that have been and are op- 
posed to our own. 

What I am saying is for the Recorp, and for 
the future, that posterity may pass upon my 


remarks, as with my prophecies on March 
18, 1938. 


On the day the question of voting in 
favor of or against the loan or gift was up 
for final decision in the House, July 13, 
1946, the same gentleman made the fol- 
lowing speech. I quote—Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, page A4057: 


THE BRITISH LOAN 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ADOLPH J. 
SaBATH, Of Illinois, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives) 


Mr. SaBaTH. Mr. Speaker, having been 
obliged to preside at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Rules this morning to consider the 
granting of a rule on the atomic energy 
control bill, and at a further meeting this 
afternoon for a rule on the price-contrcl 
bill, I have missed the opportunity of obtain- 
ing the floor to explain my position on the 
British loan joint resolution and, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time I presented the 
rule making in order that joint resolution 
providing for the British loan, and urged 
its adoption. I expressed my views on Great 
Britain’s unfair and selfish policies and tac- 
tics. I stated that she has failed in the past 
to keep her pledges and promises, and has 
always sacrificed the rights and interests of 
other nations and peoples whenever it was 
to her benefit. 

I do not retract now what I said then. 

I asserted that my long familiarity with 
Great Britain’s record made me reluctant 
to support the loan, believing that Great 
Britain is in a position to reconstruct her 
Own economy. 


HAVE ALWAYS HELD MY COUNTRY’S 
INTEREST FIRST 


Immediately my motives were questioned 
and my position distorted by those isola- 
tionists and reactionary forces opposed to all 
progress and real democracy. Yes; even some 
of my friends have assumed to think that my 
opposition was based only on the unfair 
treatment of Czechoslovakia and the Jews. 
Certainly, Mr. Speaker, I am deeply interested 


in the welfare of Czechoslovakia, and of 
Jewish people everywhere, now and in the 
future, but Iam an American, right or wrong, 
first, last, and always. 

I resent most strongly the insinuations and 
implications that have been made. 

Mr. Speaker, in 40 years in this House, and 
in more than a half century of unbroken 
public service, there has never been a time 
when I have not held paramount the welfare 
and interest of my own country, America. 


HOPES LABOR GOVERNMENT WILL FOLLOW 
LIBERAL POLICIES 


Since I made that speech I have observed 
that some of the outstanding British tories 
are criticizing and opposing the loan. Con- 
sequently, I came to the conclusion that the 
defeat of the loan would be capitalized by 
that reactionary group against the present 
Labor administration, in the effort to over- 
throw it. The Labor government has not, 
it is true, been as fair and liberal as I had 
expected, but I hope in the future it will 
follow more humane and more liberal poli- 
cies, and I am confident no part of this loan 
will or can be used in any way to support a 
Fascist government anywhere, or in further 
repression of her colonia] people. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN HAS POINTED OUT BENEFITS 
AND AMERICA’S DUTY 


On last Wednesday I had a long conference 
with the President, who urged the passage 
of the bil] because it would serve our own best 
interests and would aid in the adjustment of 
international commercial and political prob- 
lems, and because, as the most powerful Na- 
tion on earth, it is our duty to, and we must 
and will, assume the world’s leadership, and 
making the loan is essential to sustain the 
world leadership we have attained. 

LOAN SUPPORTED BY AMERICAN LEADERS 

For years, in urging the passage of legisla- 
tion recommended and requested by our 
Presidents, I have argued that as Chief Exec- 
utive of this Nation the President has sources 
of information more complete than any one 
of us can possibly have, and that his knowl- 
edge is such that he is familfar to a much 
greater degree with the needs of the whole 
Nation and the world. 

Moreover, the former Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Cordell Hull, in whom I have 
always had the utmost confidence, who en- 
tered this House when I did, and whom I 
have known for 40 long years, has, in com- 
pany with many other outstanding Ameri- 
can leaders, urged favorable action on the 
loan. 

On the other hand, I have heard and have 
received communications from many former 
isolationists and reactionary leaders oppos- 
ing this loan, and I cannot bring myself to 
the point of joining with them, many of 
whom, even now, as is their custom, have 
unfairly and unjustly questioned my mo- 
tives; their company, as well as their view- 
points, I have never cherished. 

AMERICA MUST TAKE LEAD; SHALL SUPPORT BILL 

In view of all this, Mr. Speaker, and be- 
lieving that the accused should have the 
benefit of the doubts, and believing further 
that America can, will, and must take the 
lead in rebuilding the world for a lasting 
peace, for justice, and democracy, and free- 
dom for all, I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that I should support this joint resolution. 


It may be that the gentleman from 
Tlinois [Mr. SaBATH] will ask and receive 
permission to revise the foregoing re- 
marks or to withdraw one or the other 
speech from the permanent Recorp, but, 
to illustrate my point, Iam quoting them 
herewith so that they will be printed in 
the permanent ReEcorp as a part of my 
remarks. 
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The Ordeal of Wendell Willkie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of Wendell Willkie this country 
and the world suffered an immeasurable 
and catastrophic loss of leadership. As 
it was said of Lincoln, so it shall be said 
of Wendell Willkie: 

He held his place— 


Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


It was my unforgettable privilege to 
have been closely and intimately asso- 
ciated with Wendell Willkie back in 1919 
and 1920 when we served as associate 
general counsel for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. at Akron, Ohio. He had 
charge of all matters affecting labor, cor- 
porate, and individual, covering all the 
branches around the world as well as the 
plant at Akron. I was the tax attorney 
for the corporation, its officials, and its 
employees. We had an office to our- 
selves. His law textbonks backed against 
mine as we sat opposite each other across 
the double desk. Problems of my de- 
partment were discussed with him and 
vice versa. I was somewhat older and 
longer in the practice of the law. He 
was not too long away from his law 
school. Those were very interesting and 
never-to-be-forgotten days. 

Then he and I decided we should go on 
to other fields of endeavor. So I went 
first and Wendell followed, but from the 
day we left Firestone to the day he died 
our intimacy continued and our friend- 
ship grew stronger over the years. 

This is preliminary to and justification 
for my putting into the Recorp an article 
by another friend, Russell W. Davenport, 
who knew Willkie as it was given to only 
a few to know him. 

The people lost a great champion and 
the world a crusader sans peur et sans 
reproche when Wendell Willkie, great 
soul that he was, friend of the people, 
unselfish advocate of a better world, 
slipped out of this vale of tears and into 
that bourne from which no traveler re- 
turns. His place will never again be filled. 

So, Mr. Speaker, under permission 
heretofore granted, I am including as an 
extension of my remarks an article by 
Russell W. Davenport, which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly some months 
ago, entitled “The Ordeal of Wendell 
Willkie”: 

THE ORDEAL OF WENDELL WILLKIE 
(By Russell W. Davenport) 

(Out of long intimacy and the knowledge 
of certain factors that have never been made 
public, Russell Davenport has drawn this 
portrait of a man who helped change Amer- 
ica. Some readers will disagree with his esti- 











mate of Wendell Willkie, and some will say 
that his deep, poetic feeling for his friend has 
carried him beyond the ordinary limits of the 
historian. Whatever the eventual verdict of 
history on these points, however, each of us 
should face two questions squarely: Where 
did I stand in those times of crisis? And how 
much did Wendell Willkie, by word or deed, 
help to clarify my thinking?—The Editor.) 
I 


Five years ago the United States was an 
isolationist power. It is true that the Amer- 
ican people never actually voted for isola- 
tionism, whether in 1920, 1940, or 1944. Yet 
the doctrine was always in the offing. It was 
a powerful factor in our national life; it in- 
fluenced our policy-makers; and it entered 
into the calculations of other nations in our 
regard. With the possible exception of Rus- 
sia—which had, however, favored collective 
security during the thirties—we were more 
withdrawn into ourselves than any other 
major power. 

Today, that situation has been completely 
reversed: there has been a bloodless revo- 
lution as dramatic as any in history. No 
longer is America isOlationist in compari- 
son with other nations; rather, other nations 
are isolationist in comparison with us. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the American 
people as a whole are now the most world- 
minded on earth. Even the average Brit- 
isher seems to be less keenly aware of his 
involvement in the affairs of the world— 
especially those of the Pacific—than the 
average resident of the Mississippi Valley. 

There are, of course, a number of obvious 
reasons for this profound and dramatic 
change. The war itself taught us lessons for 
which no amount of oratory could be a sub- 
stitute. And the explosion of the atomic 
bomb, which was not only heard but felt all 
around the world, reverberated most par- 
ticularly in American hearts, to the advan- 
tage of the internationalist thesis. The rev- 
olution in attitude can be credited to no one 
thing, no one man. It has its roots in mil- 
lions of humble homes, whose sons went 
forth, many at the cost of their lives, to 
repair the errors and misconceptions of the 
past. It is profoundly democratic in nature. 

Yet if we look back with the historian’s 
eye we can see that in the process of their 
change the people were represented pre- 
eminently by two spokesmen, who saw things 
very differently, but who were in funda- 
mental agreement concerning the interna- 
tional crisis of their time. These two lead- 
ers, who died within 6 months of each other, 
were Franklin Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie. 
In tracine the causes of our bloodless revolu- 
tion, the historian of the future will have to 
understand both of those men. 

He will, however, find that they represent 
very different historical problems. The rec- 
ord of Mr. Roosevelt is basically official and 
will certainly be supplemented by copious 
memoiis and documents from the files of his 
advisers. Mr. Willkie also made an Official 
record as the Republican candidate in 1940; 
yet this was in fact only supplementary to 
his basic contribution. Mr. Willkie played 
his historic role primarily as a private citizen. 
As Archibald MacLeish has so poignantly 
pointed out, he never succeeded in winning 
election to a major public office—never even 
held such an office—yet he achieved world- 
Wide influence. He exercised power, not 
through victory, but through defeat. 

And just because the Willkie record is 
primarily that of a private citizen, there is 
danger that its significance will be lost. This 
danger is not merely sentimental. Naturally 
Mr. Willkie’s friends want him to get full 
credit for his historic task; yet the real ques- 
tion is not the credit, but an understanding 
of the time. Wendell Willkie was a product 


of his time in every sense of the word, and any 
historian who fails to understand him will 


fail to understand the crisis out of which he 
emerged, 


If the people of the future do not 
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know him, they will not know us; and they 
will not know how the revolution came about, 

Wendell Willkie was a striving American 
who begin life in a small midwestern town. 
He believed—as Americans congenitally 
must—in growth, development, “progress.” 
And he practiced what he believed. The 
great truths that he represented so forcefully 
at the end of his life had always lived within 
him in potential form, as many who knew 
him in his younger days will affirm; yet their 
expression as practical political doctrine re- 
quired a kind of unfoldment of character, 
like a tree developing from a seed; and this 
unfoldment was born of long—but success- 
ful—struggle. In this sense he was tradi- 
tionally American. 

Yet Mr. Willkie’s career was not merely a 
struggle: It was an ordeal. He was the pro- 
tagonist of a gigantic drama. The dynamic 
of this drama was that he would not ac- 
cept, would not stoop to represent, a status 
quo—whether this was a Hoover status quo 
or a Roosevelt status quo. Those have been 
two phases of American history, both of 
which have failed—and seriously failed—to 
answer the questions of human freedom 
pushing up through the bloody soil of the 
twentieth century. These question: of free- 
dom—of freedom, specifically, in a techno- 
logical age—were Wendell Willkie’s questions. 
But they were fatal questions to ask and 
answer honestly, because so many of the 
answers lay beyond the political understand- 
ing of the American people in the critical 
years from 1938 to 1944. 

And just because people were not then 
ready for those answers, Wendell Willkie is 
a@ tragic figure. His tragedy can be under- 
stood not in the secondary sense of sorrow 
(for he was the most buoyant of men) but 
in the classical, the primary sense of fate. 
Like Abraham Lincoln, he represented a 
struggle in the American soul, a conflict 
which Americans had not yet resolved in his 
lifetime. He represented unfulfilled aspira- 
tions involving certain decisions that the 
people had not yet dared to make. Because 
he faced these aspirations—because he em- 
braced them as his ov-n—his leadership could 
not materialize in political office in his time. 
It was his task to be faithful to realities 
which we, as a nation, were as yet unable to 
grasp. But hi enormous influence lay in the 
fact that he lived up to that faith—that he 
was faithful to the unfulfiled. 


Ir 


Everywhere you turn you hear the com- 
ment that Wendell Willkie was not a “practi- 
cal politician.” Yet this impression of him 
is wholly false. To speak personally, I have 
worked with a good many politicians; I have 
taken instructions from them, and have in 
some cases even ventured to advise them; 
and I will say without any reservation that 
Mr. Willkie was one of the two or three really 
practical politicians I have ever known. 
Those who think him “impractical” forget 
the incredivle political feat that he accom- 
plished; to emerge from the public utility 
industry (the most hated of that day) and 
capture the nomination of a party which he 
had only recently joined; to roll up the big- 
gest popular vote in the history of that party; 
and thereafter, in defeat, to use that party 
as an instrument for holding the Nation 
on its course through its most perilous crisis. 
None but the most astute and realistic of 
politicians could have accomplished that. It 
is the record, not of a dreamer, but of a 
shrewd and practical man, 

What do people mean, then, when they call 
Wendell Willkie “impractical” in politics? 
They mean, essentially, that he was not 
making the right moves to win office in his 
time. This was in large measure true. But 
it was not because he was “impractical”; it 
was because he did not want to hold office, 
except on certain terms. And the terms were 
that the American people must be willing to 
face those questions of human freedom which 
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they had failed to face, and which their lead- 
ers had failed to face. They must be willing 
and able to vote for the unfulfilled answers 
to those questions. And Wendell Willkie did 
not want to be voted into office on any other 
basis. 7 

And for that matter, by 1944, he did not 
even want a nomination, he did not even 
want a chance to ruin, unless this proposi- 
tion was first made clear to the politicians 
who wielded power in the name of the 
people. He could not appease those politi- 
cians—not one of them—and still adequately 
represent the unfulfilled truths within the 
people which the people wanted him to repre- 
sent. And since those politicians were seek- 
ing a status quo, Mr. Willkie, and with him 
the Aanerican future, was frustrated. 

The same point is illustrated in the riddle 
of the Wisconsin primary. Almost everybody 
wonders why Willkie chose to run that race, 
in which he failed to win a single delegate. 
Undoubtedly Wisconsin was a political mis- 
calculation; yet the answer to the riddle is 
not so simple as that. Plenty of politicians 
had warned Mr Willkie of defeat; the risk 
was large and he knew it. The riddle can be 
understood only if we recognize that there 
was one indispensable move he had to make 
in 1944; he had to meet the isolationists 
head-on. He had to show that the isolation- 
ists could be defeated, or else—which is what 
he actually did show—that they were ca- 
pable of defeating, through the international 
issue, everything we cherish for the future 
of America. 

It is doubtless true that if Mr. Willkie 
could have predicted his defeat with cer- 
tainty, he would have shrewdly devised some 
other, less costly way to meet his issue. But 
he had to meet it somewhere, somehow, and 
he had to meet it, not just with words, but 
at the risk of total loss. Wisconsin is a riddle 
if we think of Wendell Willkie as a man seek- 
ing office. But it acquires meaning—tragic 
meaning—when we think of him as he really 
was, a man engaged in the development of 
political truths which the people, and more 
especially their politicians, were not yet 
ready to grasp. 

The principle also emerges—to take a third 
and final illustration—from his attitude to- 
ward the New York gubernatorial election of 
1942. There was a concerted move to draft 
Mr. Willkie for Governor of New York in 
that year. Great pressure was brought to 
induce him to seize the Republican nomina- 
tion. But he rejected the idea. There were, 
of course, certain political risks involved, and 
many people suppose that his rejection was 
based on these. But this was not the case. 
The proposition had almost no politic.! ap- 
peal for him. Instead, he chose to take a 
trip around the world 

It is difficult, even to this day, for many 
of his friends to understand this; they think 
he was mistaken. But the idea that he was 
mistaken is begotten, again, of the fallacy 
that Wendell Willkie was seeking office. He 
was indeed seeking office, and seeking it with 
all the vigor and passion of an ambitious 
man; yet the office had to have meaning in 
terms of those inner and unfulfilled aims 
for which he was working. The governorship 
of New York, however useful as a means of 
reaching the White House, had no such 
meaning. 

Mr. Willkie could in fact see two roads to 
the White House in 1942. One road led 
threugh Albany; the other, through Moscow 
and Chungking. And the Moscow-Chung- 
king route was of necessity his; not because 
it was the shortest, or the easiest, or the 
surest—ior it was none of these—but be- 
cause it involved the future; because it 
dramatized, and so hastened, the arrival of 
that inevitable time when Americans would 
think in terms of all the peoples of the 
earth. Maybe you could not get to the White 
House that way in 1944. But if you were 
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faithful to the hidden potentialities of 
America, you could go there no other way. 


mr 


What were these hidden potentialities 
which thus dominated the career of one of 
the shrewdest of American politicians? It 
is a fair question, but an exceedingly difficult 
one to answer. Wendell Willkie was not a 
systematic philosopher. His vision of Amer- 
ica is nowhere wrapped up in a package; it is 
embedded in speeches and papers dealing 
primarily with the practical issues of the 
time, and only secondarily or by inference 
with the future. I should like, however, to 
take the license of a friend who had the 
benefit of many long and intimate conversa- 
tions with him. With a little interpplation 
for the sake of brevity, I think that the kind 
of world he looked forward to can be made 
clear. 

There exist on earth today three dominant 
ideas affecting the political and economic 
outlook of mankind. These ideas are: The 
idea of organization, as developed especially 
by Germany; the idea of community, as de- 
veloped especially by Russia; and the idea 
of individual liberty, as developed by Great 
Britain and the United States. Each of 
these ideas contains truth; yet each, carried 
to extremes, is productive of evil. The idea 
of organization is indispensable to an in- 
dustrial age; yet the Nazis carried it to such 
an extreme that it reared itself against us as 
the antichrist. Russia has carried the idea 
of community to an extreme which excludes 
individual liberty. And we ourselves have 
sometimes carried individual liberty so ir- 
responsibly far as to endanger the economic 
security of millions. 

If we visualize these three ideas at issue 
in the world, we can understand much of 
what Wendell Willkie was striving to ac- 
complish. He understood all three. But 
more than this, he understood the inter- 
relation of all three. He knew that an in- 
dustrial society cannot survive as e democ- 
racy if any one of these ideas is lacking. 
Hence ihe great task, the task of the future, 
is to find a kind of synthesis by which they 
can operate, not only simultaneously, but in 
combination. 

It was because he could see the necessity 
for combination that Wendell Willkie was 
so misinterpreted by the politicians. One of 
the reasons he appealed to Republicans was 
that he understood industrial organization. 
But he also baffied Republicans—who ac- 
cused him of being a New Dealer—because he 
saw just as clearly that an industrial society 
cannot survive unless the requirements of 
the community are met, and that these re- 
quirements—of security, of stability, of 
health and education—involve us inescapably 
in a strong and extensive Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But at the same time Wendell Willkie knew 
that both the idea of organization and the 
idea of community must be modified by the 
conrept of individualism. He knew that if 
this modification is not made, our civilization 
will fall a prey to the state. It is scarcely 
necessary to stress the intensity of his belief 
in liberty. Privately, it took the form of an 
impassioned insistence on personal independ- 
ence. Publicly, it molded his every policy. 
“Freedom,” he was fond of saying, “is in- 
divisible.” He hated the word “tolerance.” 
“If men are equal,” he would ask, “why 
should one group talk about ‘tolerating’ an- 
other?” He took positive joy in the defense 
of minorities, and was never afraid to carry 
his ideas to their logical conclusion. In one 
field this logic led him to the equality of the 
Negro; in another, to the limitation of the 
powers of government, however large; in 
still another, to an insistence on real compe- 
tition in industry, real enterprise. He never 
forgot that somewhere along the line, in- 
dividual liberty involves individual risks; 
that, without risk, men are not free. 


Now, clearly, this idea of individual liberty 
is in conflict at many points with the other 
two dominant ideas of our time. The con- 
flict exists, not only beyond our shores, but 
right here in our midst. Mr. Willkie was 
deeply involved in it, and he sought con- 
stantly for a way to resolve it. 

The conclusion that he finally reached, 
which very few of his contemporaries have 
understood, was that, as between the three 
ideals I have sought to outline, there is no 
necessary conflict at all. There is no neces- 
sary conflict, for example, between a broad 
social security program (the community 
idea) and the rights and opportunities of 
individual liberty. This supposed conflict, 
on which the Republican Old Guard has 
based most of its campaigning, is not inher- 
ent in the ideas themselves: it is created by 
men. And it is created, for the most part, 
by one particular evil: the effort of some 
men to exclude other men from the benefits 
of their resources and their labor. In do- 
mestic affairs, this exclusion takes the pri- 
mary form of monopolistic practices—not 
merely economic, but also political and social. 
Among nations it takes the form of national- 
ism. Wendell Willkie knew deep in his bones 
that the evil of exclusion is the great curse of 
our time. He knew that only by breaking 


down artificia: barriers, whether economic or 
political, whether national or racial, can we 
hope to satisfy the basic requirements of an 
industrial age—work security, and freedom, 
for every individual. 


Iv 


Had the world been at peace, Mr. Willkie’s 
main attack might have been directed at 
monopolies whether private or governmental. 
But with the world in chaos he swung the at- 
tack against nationalism itself, and against 
imperialism. We must make good note of 
the fact, however, that his attitude toward 
nationalism was no sudden realization, born 
of an emergency; he had battled nationalism 
all his life. The theory of one world, for 
example, was the fruit of a lifetime of effort 
to express, in concrete political form, the 
universal laws of freedom. There was, how- 
ever, one special discovery that he made on 
the one-world trip. He discovered, tangi- 
bly, the enormous influence of America. It 
became overwhelmingly evident that if na- 
tional barriers are to be broken, America 
must take the lead. The United States, he 
found, possessed the resources, the good will, 
and the traditions of political and economic 
freedom requisite for leadership, and no 
other nation did. This discovery clarified 
his life’s work. We in the United States were 
taking the idea of individual liberty for 
granted. But it cannot be taken for granted. 
We must seed it and cultivate it; we must 
encourage it; we must, where necessary, fight 
in behalf of those who profess and practice 
it. The aim of our foreign policy must be 
an unfoldment of our national will, to spread 
and strengthen the idea of liberty. For if 
we do not spread and strengthen it, no one 
else will; and if no one else does, it will be 
overcome and superseded elsewhere by other 
ideas; and if elsewhere, then also here. 

A friend of Mr. Willkie’s recently said: “The 
very phrase ‘one world’ has entered into the 
language and is no longer even used in 
quotes. It is used as a kind of shorthand 
for a whole set of ideas and a whole way 
of thinking.” That is correct. One world 
is a complete philosophy. Like all the great 
concepts of the human mind, it has appli- 
cations on many levels. It applies to the 
maintenance of peace, because war anywhere 
in the world means war for us. It applies 
economically, because depression anywhere 
in the world means eventual depression here. 
And it applies politically, because the main- 
tenance of freedom here requires its mainte- 
mance elsewhere. The one-world philosophy 
is thus exceedingly complex; yet its central 
idea is divinely simple—that one man any- 
where in the world is related to, is tied in 
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with, all men everywhere in the world. The 
political purpose of mankind, with America 
taking the lead, is to make this inescapable 
relationship productive of work, security, 
and freedom, equally and universally. 

This doctrine, therefore, envisions a world 
in which the so-called sovereign powers of 
nations shall be limited, the absolute power 
to make war curtailed, the absolute power to 
levy unilateral tariffs modified, the absolute 
power to harm other nations denied. It en- 
visions a world that is open to trade and ex- 
pansion, education and the franchise. It 
envisions a world in which peoples of all 
colors and creeds will be guaranteed equal 
rights and opportunities, free franchise, free 
speech, and free education. One world is a 
free world. 

To the “realists” among us, all this may 
seem hopelessly idealistic. But to the man 
who collected more votes than any other 
Republican candidate in history, it evidently 
did not seem hopeless at all. For in pursuit 
of it he gave his life. 

We cannot, indeed, regard Wendell Willkie’s 
death as a mere failure of the physical heart. 
His heart failed; yet the ancients, when they 
used the word “heart,” had a more profound 
concept than ours. For them, the heart rep- 
resented the soul; when it was broken, an 
inner element of a man’s being was broken, 
and a physical collapse could well follow after. 
Wendell Willkie’s heart was broken in this 
way. It was broken by his own friends; by 
the desertion, after Wisconsin, of associates 
who had been sharing the load; by the dis- 
covery that only a handful were willing to 
go the long, hard road with him all the way. 
This was no mere sentimental indulgence: 
it was a question of his own human resources. 
In the years between 1940 and 1944—the years 
of Wendell Willkie’s international unfold- 
ment—he reached the limits of his strength. 

Go back in your mind to 1940—that grim 
and terrible year, with democracy in full re- 
treat before Hitler’s armies. This was a 
crucial time for the United States, with a 
Presidential election in the offing, and Pearl 
Harbor just around the corner. The isola- 
tionists, growing stronger by the hour, were 
planning to seize the Republican Party as 
their political vehicle. In this they had made 
substantial progress. Many Republicans, of 
course, were fighting isolationism. But most 
of the party’s official leadership was follow- 
ing the isolationist line on the life-and-death 
issues of foreign policy. Mr. Willkie’s rivals 
for the Republican nomination at Philadel- 
phia were isolationists. And the Roosevelt 
administration, which also had its “practical 
politicians,” was moving with a caution that 
at times seemed like appeasement of that 
dangerous doctrine. 

In casting up the account for that period, 
the future historian should ask himself what 
would have happened had Senator Tart or 
the then almost frankly isolationist Thomas 
E. Dewey been nominated at Philadelphia. 
What would have happened on such issues 
as selective service, the destroyer deal, or 
lend-lease had the titular Republican leader 
followed his advisers in manufacturing nega- 
tive criticism of all administration policies? 
The answer is not to be found in the size 
of the Republican vote. The realistic an- 
swer is that the Roosevelt administration it- 
self would have been afraid to push those 
measures, or even (in some cases) to propose 
them. 

Wendell Willkie’s leadership was different. 
On November 11, 1940, less than a week after 
his defeat, he went on the air with what has 
already become a historic speech. “A vigor- 
ous, loyal, and public-spirited opposition,” 
he said, “is vital to the balanced operation of 
democracy.” But such opposition must be 
constructive and responsible; it must be ® 
loyal opposition, working primarily in the 
interests of the country, rather than in the 
supposed interests of party. It must be free 
to agree with the administration as well as 
to disagree, 











The great test of this theory came a few 
months later. Would the loyal opposition 
support the hard-pressed British Isles by 
means of the lend-lease bill? There were 
many crises in Mr. Willkie’s brief political 
career, but I am satisfied that this one was 
the most critical of all. During the weeks 
immediately following the introduction of 
the bill, he emerged as one of the truly great 
American statesmen—a citizen of the world. 
He was never in doubt, of course, about his 
stand on lend-lease; but he did nourish a 
forlorn hope that the Republicans would not 
make an issue of it. If they did, he would 
have only one course; and as a shrewd and 
practical politician he knew that that course 
would split his party wide open. While he 
waited for the situation to develop, his 
switchboard was jammed with telephone 
calis, his after-dinner conversations, always 
brilliant, became tempestuous. Then Dewey 
and Hoover came cut against the bill, and 
the issue was drawn. Wendell Willkie 
brushed aside the politicians and came out 
or it. 

: The result was exactly what he had ex- 
pected. The Republican organization, blind 
to the overriding issue, branded him as a 
traitor. Even the Willkie amateurs who had 
fought so frenetically for him 6 months pre- 
viously were split apart. But his course was 
now clear. During the campaign he had de- 
voted much of his energies to domestic is- 
sues; now the international issue absorbed 
almost all of them. He flew to London to 
see for himself whether Britain had any 
chance of surviving; hurried home to testify 
before the Senate and to stem the rising tide 
of lend-lease opposition within his own party, 
which the New York Times described as 
“more and more a strictly party stand.” To- 
day Wendell Willkie’s testimony in the 
gloomy atmosphere of February 1941 reads 
like inspired prophecy. Britain, he said, was 
not beaten. And democracy would survive. 


Vv 


In my perhaps prejudiced opinion, the 
“loyal opposition” theory saved this country. 
By breaking up partisan opposition to a series 
of absolutely critical measures it gave the 
administration its opportunity to mobilize 
the Nation for war. Many observers—and I 
am one of them—believe that the mobiliza- 
tion was accomplished just in the nick of 
time. In any case, it is clear that from 1940 
to 1943 the cause of democracy depended on 
the American war measures, which in turn 
depended very largely on opposition support. 
Had there been no lend-lease it is doubtful 
whether the Germans could have been 
stopped at Alamein or at Stalingrad. And it 
is well to remember that the Congress came 
within one vote of demobilizing our Army 4 
months before Pearl Harbor (renewal of the 
Selective Service Act). 

Through the “loyal opposition” Wendell 
Willkie set himself up as a kind of immovable 
fulcrum on which the administration could 
set its wartime levers. There was never any 
“alliance” between Franklin Roosevelt and 
Wendell Willkie—rumors of this were fabri- 
cations of a hostile press. Nevertheless, while 
attacked by the Willkie people on his foreign 
policy, Mr. Roosevelt astutely understood that 
Mr. Willkie would fight the isolationist at any 
political cost, and he learned to lean heavily 
on his shaggy opponent whenever the life- 
and-death issues of the Nation were involved. 
The result was that from 1940 through 1944 
the United States came closer to having a 
truly national government than in any of 
— other major crises in its history. Lincoln 


ver, undertook to combat the destructive 
forces which always do appear in a crisis, and 
against which Mr. Roosevelt could have bat- 
led only at the risk (which Wendell Willkie 
took upon himself) of losing all. 

That this struggle cost Mr. Willkie his life, 
here can be no reasonable doubt. Almost 
nobody really knows the magnitude of the 


Lodge. Franklin Roosevelt’s opponent, how- 
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load that he had to carry. Some people know 
the load that he carried at the office—the in- 
tense interviews, one pushing against the 
other; the incessant telephone calls ringing 
in from all parts of a continent; letters at 
the rate of thousands a day; requests for 
speeches at the rate of five or six hundred 
amonth. Still others know the story of his 
mind, the probing of the future, the weighing 
of issues—the load of responsibility that his 
leadership entailed. Still others are familiar 
with the political load—the shrewd decisions, 
the granting of his support here, the raising 
of his opposition there, the rallying of forces 
at some far-distant point to undermine an 
entrenched isolationist. Each of his asso- 
ciates knows that particular part of the load 
he or she helped to carry. Almost no one 
knows it all. 

But of course the biggest single load was 
the load of the party. On issue after issue 
he was forced to oppose his own people first. 


The list is long and massive: the destroyer 


deal and aid to Britain; selective service; 
lend-lease; the occupation of Iceland; the 
extension of selective service; the revision 
of the Neutrality Act; increased aid to Rus- 
sia and China, and a better understanding of 
those essential partners; the definition of 
war aims; the drive for an international or- 
ganization with power to act. On all thése, 
and more, he had to overcome the Repub- 
lican leaders before he could challenge his 
official opponent, Franklin Roosevelt, on the 
real, the far-reaching issues of America’s 
destiny. 

And in the end the party was his undoing. 
The motto for his life might be “Et tu, 
Brute”; for it was the desertion of self- 
styled friends and associates that hastened, 
if it did not actually cause, his death. He 
was not disillusioned by these desertions; he 
was shrewd enough to know that few men 
are capable of sacrificing their own interests 
for the principles that they profess. But he 
was practical enough to see that each defec- 
tion from the cause merely added to the im- 
possible load that he was carrying. Immedi- 
ately before and after the nomination of 
Thomas E. Dewey, when hundreds of pro- 
fessed “One Worlders” were yielding to the 
forces of political expediency, the tragic lit- 
tle scene was reenacted almost every day: 
“Why, so-and-so was one of the best friends 
I had in the world. He went all out for the 
limitation of sovereignty. How can he do 
this now?” The complaint was not merely 
personal. It was the complaint of a giant 
dedicated to a cause which he recognized as 
greater than himself: a cause that was too 
big to carry all alone. 


vI 


Wendell Willkie has won more since his 
death than he won during his lifetime. The 
San Francisco Conference convened—as he 
advocated, and as the administration 
promised in the campaign of 1944—before 
the end of hostilities. A United Nations 
Organization has been created and is now 
offered to the peoples of the world for their 
ratification. Above all, the spirit of America 
has changed. We are no longer hanging 
back. The power of public opinion in the 
United States has become—as Wendell 
Willkie always believed it would—the greatest 
single force working for international action. 

Yet this is after all only the first battle 
of the peace. The real objectives of one 
world lie far ahead of us, and the constant 
danger is that we shall fall short of those 
objectives without realizing it. There is here 
involved a point that gave Mr. Willkie end- 
less difficulty. Because both Roosevelt and 
Willkie had an international view, people 
carelessly assumed that they were in agree- 
ment on foreign policy. The assumption was 
encouraged by the isolationist press seeking 
to embarrass Mr. Willkie. Yet the foreign 
policy of one world is very different from 
the foreign policy promulgated by the White 
House in the critical years. The Roosevelt 
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administration was internationally-minded: 
it was not one world-minded. And in this 
regard the Truman administration is still a 
question mark. 

The difference lies in a definition of Ameri- 
can interests. The Roosevelt administration 
always tended to fall off in the direction 
of power politics, or what Mr. Willkie called 
“expediency,” with the idea that our interests 
could best be served by entering into the old 
game of balance and control. As a practical 
man, Wendell Willkie knew well enough that 
power politics cannot be entirely excluded 
from the affairs of mankind, whether at the 
personal, the occupational, the national, or 
the internationul level. He believed in 
strong men—and strong nations. 

Yet he insisted that the United States must 
rise above the level of power politics, as the 
term is generally understood, in those criti- 
cal situations in which the future destiny 
of men is at stake. The United States, he 
believed, must represent not merely a power 
but a doctrine. Specifically, it must repre- 
sent the doctrine on which this Nation was 
founded, in which we have always believed, 
and through which alone our long-range in- 
terests can be served—the doctrine of indi- 
visible freedom, the very core of one world. 

The weakness of our present position in 
world affairs is that the other great powers 
are far more certain of their aims than we. 
But why are they more certain? It is be- 
cause we have failed to declare, because we 
have failed strongly to assert, this doctrine of 
freedom—the only doctrine in which we, as 
Americans, can believe. In a game of power 
politics the American people will never have 
clear aims, because they seek no goal that 
power politics can win. That game is merely 
a means of evading the fundamental issues 
of the world, which Americans must even- 
tually meet if they are to survive on their 
own terms of freedom. Insofar as we indulge 
in it, we fail to work for our own ultimate 
survival. 

Therefore, while it is true that since Mr 
Willkie’s death we have made great prog- 
ress, have indeed won in the first battle in 
the struggle for one world, we must be care- 
ful not to make the same error that so many 
made during his lifetime. We must be care- 
ful not to confuse a well-meaning interna- 
tionalism, based on “cooperation” between 
wholly sovereign powers, with the great vi- 
sion embodied in the doctrine of one world. 
The former was achieved to the credit of all 
concerned at San Francisco; the latter still 
lies before us demanding the lifelong labor 
and devotion of those who understand what 
it means. But what was merely a hope when 
Wendell Willkie was alive has now, with the 
atomic bomb, become a necessity. 

The danger is that, having achieved so 
much, we shall lapse into self-satisfied con- 
templation of our own progress. This danger 
was well illustrated in the recent Syrian af- 
fair. In that unhappy incident we permitted 
ourselves to be dragyed down to the level of 
sheer power politics by giving our unqualified 
backing to Great Britain in a struggle for 
empire in the Middle East. And simultane- 
ously, by refusing to back De Gaulle in his 
demand for an international conference on 
Middle Eastern affairs (to include both Rus- 
sia and the Arabs), we failed to represent 
the doctrine of freedom as Americans know 
it. We had, of course, good and “expedient” 
reasons for giving a blank check to Britain 
Yet we had similar reasons for setting up the 





appeaser Darlan in 1942—and against that 
move Mr. Willkie thundered with all hi 
might. The fact is that, in Syria, we muffed 
an opportunity to take a first step in the 
formulation of an American world policy 
that would work to our interst. As a re- 


sult, we still stand before the world without 
any real policy of our own. 

One world is a proposed world policy, and 
it is genuinely American. During Mr. Will- 
kie’s lifetime we were not sufficiently de- 
veloped as a people to give it our confidence, 
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dnd the result was that Wendell Willkie died 
without witnessing the fruits of his labor. 
Yet in a profounder sense those fruits are 
not ripe even yet. If he were alive today, 
Mr. Willkie would be highly gratified by the 
enormous change in the American attitude— 
yet he would be the first to warn us against 
self-satisfaction. 

Were he in the thick of political affairs, 
the overwhelming vote of the Senate in rati- 
fying the United Nations Charter would con- 
stitute a personal victory for him in his 
struggle with his own party. Yet he would 
surely have pointed out the danger of leav- 
ing further progress to the Senate. For this 
we have his own words: “Unless * * * 
the people * * * of all the United Na- 
tions fundamentally agree on their purposes, 
fine, and idealistic expressions of hope such 
as those of the Atlantic Charter will live 
merely to mock us, as have Mr. Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. The “four freedoms” will 
not be accomplished by the declaration of 
those momentarily in power. They will be- 
come real only if the people of the world forge 
them into actually.” 

The era in which that actuality must be 
forged has now dawned. We must do it— 
or be destroyed. Ana to this end, those of 
us who have been indoctrinated into the 
principles and aims of One World will do 
well to remember Wendell Willkie’s ordeal. 
For now it is our turn. In Wendell Willkie’s 
death our cause has suffered a terrible loss. 
American leadership is still weak; our steps 
toward peace are still uncertain; the recog- 
nition of human liberty on a world-wide basis 
is a goal that lies far in the future, and be- 
tween us and that goal rise many years of 
heartbreak. The responsibility for coping 
with all this now falls upon the shoulders of 
those who could once afford the luxury of 
waiting to see what Wendell Willkie would 
do. His ordeal is now ours. 

Yet if we will also remember the nature 
of that struggle, we shall in the end, inevi- 
tably, succeed. For it is neither a struggle 
for power nor a struggle for office. It is a 
struggle that surpasses power and office, and 
therefore surpasses defeat. It is a struggle 
to realize the deepest aspirations of mankind. 
It is a struggle to raise above the earth a 
banner emblazoned with the battle cry: 
Freedom Is Indivisible. 

And—as Wendell Willkie demonstrated— 
even to make this struggle is to win it. 


All Palestine Should Not Suffer for the 


Crimes of a Few Terrorists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 13, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Iam deeply shocked at 
the bombing of the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem, which cost so many lives. 
Britons as well as Jews were killed. 
This violence is indeed regrettable. But 
the British themselves are not entirely 
blameless. The basis for this crime is 
the procrastination of the British in their 
failure to carry out their pledges to es- 
tablish a Jewish national homeland in 
Palestine. 

This catastrophe is clearly the work 
of a small number of desperadoes, a tiny 
fraction of the population of Palestine. 
The Jewish community as a whole and 
the Jewish Agency in particular have 
disowned and fought the members of 


the so-called Irgunists who are the cul- 
prits. Responsible Jews and Jews in au- 
thority in Palestine want no truck with 
these terrorists. Iam happy to state that 
the Hagannah set up by the Jews with 
the aid of Britain to meet the pogroms 
of the Arabs has had nothing to do with 
the violence and bombing. This is ad- 
mitted by the British. While we do not 
excuse such terrorism, we are aware that 
it arose out of what Britain did 3 weeks 
ago in suppressing and imprisoning Jew- 
ish leaders of responsibility and in raid- 
ing the constituted authority in Pales- 
tine—the Jewish Agency. The British 
thereby undermined public confidence. 
They had placed the terrorists on the 
same level with acknowledged and re- 
sponsible leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity. The British had thereby openec 
the door to anarchy. These desperadoes 
chose this particular moment to blow up 
the King David Hotel to create discon- 
tent with the constituted Jewish leaders 
and to bring about an armed revolt. 

I urge the British Government not to 
go down the slippery path of vindictive- 
ness and reprisal. We have seen how in 
many parts of the world irresponsible 
British force begat more force. Re- 
pression will inundate the Holy Landina 
sea of blood. Forceful retaliation will in- 
jure British prestige everywhere and will 
alienate whatever Jewish friendship 
Britain has. 

The following is a necessary program: 

First. There must be a complete stop- 
page of force. 

Second. All Jewish leaders must be 
freed and the Jewish authority restored. 

Third. Concentration camps must be 
opened and several thousand Jewish pris- 
oners freed. 

Fourth. There must be a forthwith de- 
cision on the highest possible level to ad- 
mit immediately into Palestine 100,000 
Jews. 

Such a program will restore confidence, 
together with hope and a constructive 
spirit. That is the only way peace can 
be achieved. 

If President Truman’s advice had been 
followed last year, Palestine would now be 
a flourishing and peaceful community. 
Jewish refugees now suffering agonies in 
Europe would have been saved and re- 
turned to normalcy. The Arabs by this 
time would have been reconciled. The 
entire world would have been freed from 
the distressing problem of a goodly por- 
tion of displaced persons. 

Britain herself is well aware of the 
part she played in this tragedy. None- 
theless, we appeal to her not to destroy 
in Palestine the most constructive 
achievement of the Jewish people in 
modern times. She must not use this 
sorry event as a pretext to destroy the 
Jewish effort in Palestine or to slam shut 
the doors to refugees. 

I counsel that the British take no 
vengeance. The American people will 
not be misled. They will not place the 
blame for this unhappy act of a few 
derelicts upon an entire peaceful people. 

President Truman should pursue with 
all the power at his command the request 
for the admission of 100,000 Jews into 
Palestine. Despite this outrage in 
Jerusalem, there is no less justice for 
their admission now than when the Pres- 
ident made the request a year ago. 
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RFC for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 20, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 10, 1946, I introduced H. R. 6725. 
It was introduced on the same day by 
Representative KEaRNEY, of New York, 
and in the Senate by Senator Tunney 
and a number of other Senators. I re- 
gret that it has not been possible to se- 
cure passage of this legislation at this 
session of Congress. In the event, how- 
ever, that an extra session is called, the 
sponsors of the bill will ask that it be 
considered, and I am certain that when 
the Congress understands the importance 
and benefits to be gained from this legis- 
lation that it will pass without much 
objection being made to it. 

The purpose of the bill is to promote 
maximum employment, business oppor- 
tunities, and careers for veterans in a free 
economy. The idea is that veterans do 
not want special gratuities or hand-outs; 
they want to have businesses of their 
own. It is with this in mind that th> 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and other vet- 
eran organizations have, after much 
study and consideration, decided to spon- 
sor this measure. 

Veterans’ unemployment is the most 
serious problem confronting the Nation 
today. Not since Pear] Harbor have we 
faced more of an emergency. While the 
problem of veterans’ unemployment is 
not as dramatic as Pearl Harbor, yet the 
speed and efficacy with which we meet 
this emergency now will determine, in 
the long run, whether we remain the 
most powerful nation on earth. The 
problem is just as simple as that, and 
the choice is ours. 

It would require volumes to expound 
this situation in detail, but the urgency 
of doing something about it is so self- 
evident, we believe, that a simple state- 
ment of facts will suffice. 

The emergency is alarming. Today 
there are far too many veterans who are 
unemployed. Believe it or not, but at 
this hour there are nearly 2,500,000 vet- 
erans who are claiming unemployment 
compensation. The number drawing 
unemployment compensation is expected 
to increase, as there are one million and 
a half more men who soon will be dis- 
charged from the armed services. 

The tragedy of this army of unem- 
ployed veterans lies in the fact that the 
longer they remain idle and are obliged 
to receive relief, the less likely they are 
to succeed in competitive free enterprise 
when they do find work. It is a natural 
law that those who are unemployed are 
less likely to be employed profitably than 
those who are already employed, or those 
who are members of a well-organized 
program, such as that provided for in the 
bill I have introduced. Idleness brings 
evil consequences. We do not want to 
put malicious thoughts into anyones 
head, but a shrewd demagog or charlatan 
could easily arouse this immature army 
of veterans to a point where there could 















easily be sown the seeds which could re- 
sult in shaking the foundation of our 
society. Such a situation would harm 
he veterans and the country for gener- 
ations to come. With millions of veter- 
ans having no jobs of any consequence, 
the sinister political implications could 
easily exceed the abuses of the Grand 
Army of the Republic following the Civil 
War. For the protection of the veterans, 
ror their welfare and prosperity, and for 
the good of all the people, we must act 
now to guide this enormous new force 
into productive and profitable channels. 

Regardless of optimistic predictions 
which anyone can possibly make about 
veterans Leing fully employed in the fu- 
ture, the cold, unpleasant facts to the 
contrary stare us directly in the face. 

Veterans are already facing acute un- 
employment problems which will be fur- 
ther aggravated. The veterans are at a 
disadvantage because of their loss of job 
opportunities, job property rights, job 
seniority, experience, financial gain, and 
contacts suffered by them during their 
war service. 

Because of the time which they have 
lost in war service, veterans will have 
creater difficulty getting into and staying 
in business than the average business- 
man and professional person. Seven mil- 
lion veterans have no reemployment 
rights under the law. Of these, 4,000.000 
had no occupation of any consequence 
before they entered military service, and 
have no particular job to return to now. 
There are more than 350,000 disabled 
veterans of World War II who have reg- 
istered for employment but cannot find 
it. However, experience shows that the 
majority of disabled veterans can be 
trained in gainful competitive occupa- 
tions if the economic opportunity is op- 
ened for them. 

The cruel irony of the veterans’ unem- 
ployment situation is that there is a wide 
open gap in our economic machine which 
could be filled by the veterans. We have 
modern plants, surplus equipment, and 
material which were developed during 
wartime, and only 50 percent of those 
plants are now being utilized. To win 
World War II we created the arsenal of 
democracy. Are we going to let this 
arsenal of democracy, now adaptable for 
peace, slip away from us by allowing it 
to go to waste? Paradoxically, at the 
same time, we have backlogs and short- 
ages of consumer and durable goods 
which will not be supplied for years. Fur- 
thermore, we have an unprecedented de- 
mand for American goods and services 
throughout the world which staggers the 
imagination. Yet we allow to slip 
through our fingers this greatest oppor- 
tunity in the history of America to in- 
crease our prosperity, and to raise fur- 
ther the standard of living. 

We have untold natural resources 
within the continental limits of the 
United States that are still untapped and 
not developed. We have more than 11,- 
000,000 acres of good land yet to be 
opened up. In some of our possessions 
we have hardly scratched the surface to 
develop the natural wealth to create em- 
ployment. For example, take Alaska. 
Veterans who have served in Alaska, or 
who know of Alaska, would like to go 
there to develop its natural wealth, busi- 
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ness, and industry. In that vast Terri- 
tory there are only 40,064 whites and 
32,458 aborigines. Alaska has more nat- 
ural resources than does Scandinavia, 
and a better climate than does Scandi- 
navia, yet in a smaller area the Scan- 
dinavian countries support 12,000,000 
people. 

Alaska needs only a business program 
to push its economy off dead center. A 
program of industrial, business, and 
trade development sponsored by the Vet- 
erans’ Corporation would start the ball 
rolling. Who are better suited to this 
challenging job than our veterans who 
have already won tougher battles in war 
than the economic battles of Alaska? 
Let us return again to new opportunities 
for veterans in our 48 States and pos- 
sessions. 

We have hundreds of thousands of 
enemy patents, processes, and trade 
secrets which we captured at good cost in 
lives, blood, and sweat. Who are most 
entitled to the benefit of this new stock 
in trade? Is it the large corporations 
or monopolies that do not need them, or 
should the veterans have first call on 
these business and professional assets? 

Is it not the first duty of the Congress 
and of the Nation to help the veterans 
to recapture the losses which they suf- 
fered during the formative years of their 
lives, in business, finances, know-how, 
contacts, and other advantages which 
they would otherwise have acquired had 
they not served their country during 
time of war? 

In that war of survival, 90 percent of 
our people relied upon the remaining 10 
percent actually to fight their battle for 
them. With the return of the 10 percent 
who fought the battle and were not killed, 
shall we leave any stone unturned to 
make easier for them their progress into 
civil life? 

Before the war we had a technological 
unemployment of several million persons 
in the general labor force. With the 
phenomenal technological wartime ad- 
vancement in man-saving machines to 
replace workers gone to war, we will now 
produce increasingly more and more 
peacetime products and utilize fewer and 
fewer people. In this new postwar tech- 
nological unemployment the veterans will 
be at a great disadvantage. During the 
recessions and depressions between 
World War I and World War II, there 
were as many as 1,500,000 veterans on the 
relief rolls at one time. With three times 
as Many veterans of World War II as of 
World War I, it is clear that the inevi- 
table cycle of boom and bust will make 
more than three times as many World 
War II veterans unemployed. In the 
boom, veterans, as a group, will be the 
last to profit. Andina bust the veterans 
will be the first to suffer unless we take 
action now. 

Suitable jobs and economic opportu- 
nity are the principal desires and needs 
of the veterans. They do not want char- 
ity. Unemployment compensation and 
bonuses are sought only when opportu- 
nities are not available. At best, vet- 
erans’ unemployment compensation and 
bonuses are only temporary palliatives. 
These measures, according to present es- 
timates, will cost the taxpayers $40,000,- 
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000,000, whereas experience in projects 
similar to the Veterans’ Corporation, in- 
dicates that the Veterans’ Corporation 
would otherwise save the taxpayers many 
millions of dollars. Furthermore, the 
Veterans’ Corporation would be an eco- 
nomic asset to the Nation to assure an 
ever-expanding economy. 

Now that we have reviewed briefly the 
need of the Veterans’ Employment and 
National Economic Development Corpo- 
ration, let us examine the way in which 
the Veterans’ Corporation will attain its 
objectives. Two years of intensive study, 
research, and a wealth of experience have 
gone into the drafting of this legislation 
by authorities in Government, veterans’ 





affairs, labor, industrial engineering, 
trade, economics, shipping, and foreign 
trade. 


The proposed Veterans’ Corporation is 
charged specifically with solving veter- 
ans’ short-range and long-range prob- 
lems without displacing other workers. 
And we emphasize—without displacing 
other workers. In fact, the very nature 
of the projects contemplated would pro- 
vide employment and business for others 
as well as veterans. The Veterans’ Cor- 
poration would create jobs and economic 
opportunity through loaning powers and 
technica] services to self-liquidating 
projects, established businesses that can 
employ additional veterans in agreement 
with existing labor contracts, and new 
businesses that will employ veterans. 
And naturally, the Corporation will make 
loans and give technical advice to vet- 
erans themselves who are qualified to 
conduct a business. 

The passage of this bill is immediately 
necessary and urgent as no other agency 
can perform these exact functions. 

The Veterans’ Corporation, like the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation or the 
RFC, would not compete with private 
banks, but would help them indirectly. 
Like the RFC, the Veterans’ Corporation 
would make loans in areas where private 
banking is not interested in operating. 
The Veterans’ Corporation, like the RFC, 
is not designed to make money, but like 
the RFC will not lose money. It will 
thus, by creating gainful employment for 
veterans in a competitive free enterprise, 
save the taxpayers many billions of dol- 
lars that would otherwise be paid to un- 
employed veterans. 

To attain the objectives of this pro- 
gram, the Corporation will loan money 
at 4 percent, and the Treasury will ob- 
tain the money at much lower rates of 
interest thus providing an ample spread 
to defray all costs of administration and 
operation. It can, therefore, be seen 
that neither the Government nor the 
taxpayers will bear any part of the cost 
of this important program. 

Let us consider for a moment how our 
veterans can strengthen our world posi- 
tion and help to prevent World War III 
by peaceful means. 

After other American wars, the veter- 
ans have opened new frontiers. The vet- 
erans who returned from the War of 
1812 opened up the plains beyond St. 
Louis. Veterans of the Civil War built 
western railroads and developed the 
mountain valleys along the Pacific sea- 
board. The veterans of World War II 
have no remaining frontier in the old 
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sense. But they have a far greater fron- 
tier in the new sense—a business fron- 
tier, a technological frontier, an indus- 
trial frontier, and a vast new frontier in 
overseas trade. However, no frontier 
has ever developed without some sort of 
Federal assistance. Could our veterans 
prevent World War III? Let us examine 
the possibility of our veterans preventing 
World War III. 

Among the features of the bill are 
provisions to enable veterans to trade 
abroad to supply the great new demand 
for American goods and services. They 
have helped liberate many of the coun- 
tries where they can now trade. They 
can promote friendship and confidence 
in countries such as China, Korea, the 
Philippines, India, Iraq, Iran, Turkey, 
and France. As an example of how the 
Veterans’ Corporation could strengthen 
the United Nations, consider the case of 
China. The Government of China is 
now interested in having our discharged 
veterans, who are capable of serving as 
technical and business missionaries, to 
aid in the modernization and economic 
strengthening of their country. In 
China and other countries that are open 
to Americans and to our veterans, we can 
open vast new and perpetuating markets 
for American goods and services. This 
will create fuller employment for veter- 
ans and for all American workers, busi- 
nessman, and professional people. This 
peaceful economic approach to China 
and to other countries would eliminate 
promptly many of the serious trouble 
centers and secure the peace. 

Who knows? The fate of our Nation 
may well rest with our decisions now. 
High military authorities state that 
peace will not last 10 years unless we 
strengthen our position in this breathing 
spell to engineer a permanent world 
structure for security. Our foreign ob- 
servers are disturbed and report that the 
United States faces a dilemma. Many 
soldiers are returning disillusioned; in 
most cases the ver~ nations they helped 
to free are now fearful that we are going 
to let them down by not assisting them 
with our technical know-how in mod- 
ernization. It is a dangerous phenome- 
non. Our money alone will not buy the 
respect and support of other nations. 

It is predicted by many authorities on 
world affairs that the United States may 
abdicate its present world leadership. 
The eyes of the world are upon us in 
peace as they were in the recent global 
war of survival. The 45 smaller mem- 
bers of the United Nations look to us as 
their main hope. 

In the course of history every nation 
preceding us attained world leadership, 
reached its zenith, and then subsequently 
lost its position of leadership. We can 
demonstrate to the world that we can re- 
tain our leadership in peace as we did in 
war. If we put our own house in order 
promptly, we are more likely to continue 
that world leadership that we retained 
during this war at such a frightful cost 
of lives, blood, sweat, tears, and treasure. 

Our veterans who went to war and who 
fought the battles were trained and 
equipped by the best organizational 


methods known to modern science. That 
organizational genius gave us the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, tools, and strength of 
atomic power beyond the capacities of 
any other people. Now our veterans have 
earned their right to benefit from this 
same organized procedure for reestab- 
lishing a prosperous peace. 

Through the benefits of the Veterans’ 
Corporation, the veterans of our wars are 
privileged to participate in strengthening 
the United States which in turn will 
strengthen the United Nations organiza- 
tion to wipe out the scourge of war. The 
veterans, therefore, can make a great 
contribution in developing our economic 
relations with the peoples of the world to 
knit together a friendly fabric in ex- 
change of trade and ideas. Who are bet- 
ter equipped by training, overseas experi- 
ence, patriotism, and travel to reach these 
objectives for the United Nations organi- 
zation than the 20,000,000 living veterans 
of our wars? 

Our veterans will be numbered among 
the leaders of the next generation and 
can become the backbone of the Nation. 
Our veterans are selected from the cream 
of the crop of 140,000,000 people. Physi- 
cally, psychologically, and educationally 
they are the finest essence of our people. 

Yet after World War I most veterans 
required two decades to find themselves. 
We can turn our national clock ahead 
and avert this unhappy time loss for vet- 
erans of World War II by utilizing prof- 
itably our veteran human resources now. 
The development of a favorable climate 
of opportunity for the 4,000,000 veterans 
who have heretofore not been employed, 
or have no particular job to return to, 
now constitutes in itself a specific prob- 
lem in which the Senate and the House 
are vitally interested as well as the fami- 
lies of the veterans. 

The science of organization is one of 
the many unique contributions America 
has given the world in war and in peace 
for the benefit of mankind. Organiza- 
tion and the spirit of our people won the 
war. If we apply this same genius for 
organization and business enterprise 
promptly to assist our veterans in their 
assimilation into civil life, it will prove 
to be our Nation’s best insurance. This 
program will go far in securing our eco- 
nomic stability. This program will as- 
sure an ever-expanding prosperity; and 
it may secure the peace of the world. 
This program will demonstrate to our 
fellow Americans and to the world that 
our free enterprise, that our form of de- 
mocracy, and that the great American 
experiment in government is successful. 

Veterans’ Administrator, ' General 
Bradley, said in addressing the thirty- 
first annual convention of Kiwanis 
International: 

Four million veterans will be unemployed 


next fall unless new jobs continue to be 
created. 


The Administrator said also: 


It is time we stopped indulging in the sac- 
rifices of veterans and worked harder instead 
to fulfill their wants. It is time we took 
stock of the promises we made while they 
were still overseas. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration with its GI provisions can offer only 
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a narrow foothold to veterans. Although 
jobs are the No. 1 issue, our Administration 
is limited to helping veterans with only train- 
ing for jobs. 


The Veterans’ Employment and Na- 
tional Economic Development Corpora- 
tion Act is the answer to General Brad- 
ley’s alarming statement. It is our direct 
interest to veterans and to all our people 
in every community to pass this legisla- 
tion in the Seventy-ninth session of the 
Congress. This program will be of no ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. On the contrary, 
it will reduce the taxes as it will reduce 
the cost of government and reduce the 
billions of dollars paid to idle veterans. 

What we then find by experience that 
we can do with veterans, we can do for al! 
the people. This program can well serve 
as the pilot operation in profitable and 
practical social engineering, and one of 
the most important milestones in human 
history. 

The Veterans’ Employment and Na- 
tional Economic Development Corpora- 
tion would thus open up for unemployed 
veterans, and veterans without much 
hope, many gainful career opportunities. 
Moreover, the benefits of this Corpora- 
tion for veterans’ employment will in 
turn open a new segment in our economy, 
and stimulate increased prosperity for 
all Americans, and fortify by peacefu! 
means our national security. 


Address Before National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 


Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a speech I made be- 
fore the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 8, 1946: 


This convention is an example of democ- 
racy at work. It is more particularly a most 
impressive example of the acceptance by 
women of their responsibility as citizens— 
to think constructively and to make their 
thinking articulate. 

Citizenship is without sex. It makes no 
distinction between the rights and respon- 
sibilities of men and women. Since the 
granting of suffrage to women the only dif- 
ferential between men and women as Citi- 
zens has been the availability and accept- 
ance of leadership. 

Some claim that the availability of lead- 
ership to women has been unfairly limited. I 
have no sympathy with this view because it 
is only those who “make the breaks” that “get 
the breaks.” In other words, ‘- increase the 
availability of leadership, we must by our 
own actions create and force that increased 
availability. If we are to claim and win our 
rightful place in the sun on an equal basis 
with men then we must not insist upon 
those privileges and prerogatives identified 
in the past as exclusively feminine. 








To some extent, women have made the 
“preaks” for greater leadership opportunities. 
Especially is this the cas: in their superb 
performance in many fields during the war. 
Their contribution to the war was far beyond 
anything that anyone had even hoped for. 
Even the hardest cynics now acclaim their 
performance. 

But now the challenge to women is to 
match their amazing wartime record with 
the battles for peace and the orderly recon- 
version to normal living. While their war 
records will be difficult to match, they are 
far better equipped for the task of winning 
the peace because they possess certain abili- 
ties and understanding of matters basic to 
peace that men do not possess. 

Dirigo—“I lead”—is the motto on the of- 
ficial emblem of my own State of Maine. 
Women of this Republic could well adopt 
it as their motto. The question is, Where 
can they exert leadership. The answer is, 
Everywhere: (1) in the home as wives and 
mothers, (2) in organized civic, business, and 
professional groups such as your own, (3) in 
industry and business, both management 
and labor, (4) in public offices, such as legis- 
latures and schools, (5) in politics,“and (6) 
as public citizens. 

Perhaps the most lasting and basic influ- 
ence of women is in the home for behind all 
men. great or small, are women. This might 
appear too obvious for mention. But it is 
too often that we overlook the obvious. Can 
the dynamic influence of Eleanor Roosevelt 
be denied when you compare the respectful 
number of women appointments in the 
Roosevelt administration to the almost com- 
plete absence of such appointments in the 
Truman administration? 

For lasting world peace, the wives and 
mothers in all nations must get together 
for a common understanding—in like man- 
ner the business and professional women. 
I am confident that the women of the world 
will reach a real and genuine understand- 
ing, if given the means of communication 
and personal exchange, far more satisfac- 
torily than men have yet been able to. 

The fight for decent conditions in com- 
munities, for improvements in food, hous- 
ing, school, recreation, and health facil- 
ities, must come from the women of the 
home—the wives and the mothers. Yes, 
even the critical fight against disastrous in- 
flation, black markets, and uncontrolled 
price rises must be led by the housewives. 
If necessary, they should be the leaders of 
a buyers’ strike—those who have the cour- 
age to refuse to buy at unreasonable and 
profiteering prices. 

Much, if not most, of the past leadership 
of women in this country has come through 
civic organizations and through organiza- 
tions such as your own. It would be un- 
necessary and presumptuous for me to elab- 
orate on this type of opportunity of lead- 
ership. Yet, I do want to take this occa- 
sion to urge you and your organization to 


continue your splendid contribution to 
women's leadership, and to urge you to ex- 
tend your beneficial influence as widely as 
possible. 


Women, such as you, individually can pro- 
vide leadership in industry and business, 
You have already proved your leadership 
ability in the field of management. But 
there is a discouraging dearth of women 
leaders in the field of labor and labor re- 
‘aulons. Women constitute a great part of 
the labor force. If there is any one way 
that labor unions can improve themselves, 
and members benefit it is to have more 
women labor leaders, qualified for their jobs. 

The Government is no more important 
than the home, just as the home is no more 
important than the Government—both can 
control and influence the other, both are de- 
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pendent upon each other. But in the past 
the women have permitted the balance to 
swing too heavily to the Government's in- 
fluence over the home rather than having the 
home exercise its proper influence over the 
Government. 

How can this be remedied? By taking a 
greater interest in our greatest investment, 
our biggest business—our Government—in 
seeking and accepting public office. In this 
Way women can bring the wholesome view- 
point and influence of the home more di- 
rectly into the formulation and administra- 
tion of Government policy. 

In the schools as educators women have 
and will continue to instill in coming gen- 
erations the very will to peace and the very 
necessary guards to insure that peace. 

Women fought for the right to vote. They 
won this battle, but they haven’t followed 
through. They do not take the proper advan- 
tage of their voting privilege. With one-half 
of the population, women could easily be- 
come the most powerful single group in the 
electorate. 

In other words, women should become more 
politically minded, regardless of party. They 
should be conscientious voters. They should 
develop the incentive and perseverance to 
organize politically into articulate groups 
that espouse their views, opinions, and de- 
sires on vital issues, and independently of 
party affiliation. 

They should be workers and officials in po- 
litical parties in influencing the platforms 
of the parties, in getting out the maximum 
vote, in demanding strict administration ad- 
herence to platform promises, in stimulating 
women to vote and be active, and in de- 
manding only the proper representation of 
women based upon population and degree of 
public, both political and civic, activity. 
They should seek public office, and their ap- 
pointments to high Government positions 
should be vigorously advocated, supported, 
and even forced by organized groups whether 
political or nonpolitical like yours. 

All of these phases of activity are summed 
up in the observation that women must give 
greater meaning to their role of public citi- 
zens. For the protection of the family, the 
basic principles for governing a wholesome 
family life should be emulated to a greater 
degree in the administration of our Gov- 
ernment. The basic principles of our Gov- 
ernment should stem from the home. In 
one sense of the word, the United States Gov- 
ernment is really one big family—the all- 
American family. 

American women have reason to be proud 
of what they have done so far in influencing 
greater participation by women of other na- 
tions in their governments. An American- 
educated woman of China, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, has led the political emancipation 
of the women of China. Japanese women, 
under our occupation of that country, have 
been given the right to vote and hold office 
and are emulating American women by seek- 
ing and obtaining public office in Govern- 
ment places such as the Japanese Diet. This 
in itself is the greatest promise against future 
Japanese war lords. It is a shining example 
of how women can make the most effective 
contribution to the enforcement of a lasting 
peace by becoming leaders in their own na- 
tion and then graduating to the roles of 
leaders of the world. 

It is regrettable that so few women have 
been chosen to participate in the UN, and 
that none sit as members of the Security 
Council. It is amazing when one realizes 
that women constitute at least one-half of 
the world’s population. 

But this can be attributed to women them- 
selves for lack of interest and aggressive- 
ness—and the will to public careers—in this 
and other countries. We can’t become lead- 


ers of the world until we have become lead- 
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ers within our own Nation. Our influence 
upon others must come from within our- 
selves individually. In as great a measure, 
our influence, as a Nation upon the rest of 
the world in creating and maintaining per- 
manent peace, must first flow from within 
this country. 








“Jim” Stuart (James A. Stuart) 
Editorializes on the Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent discussion in the House and in the 
Senate in connection with pending legis- 
lation for control of the atom serves to 
recall some editorials in August 1945 on 
the subject of the atomic bomb and the 
limitless possibilities in the use of the 
atom—in the use of the energy of the 
atom in war and also in the pursuits of 
Peace. This pending bill is highly con- 
troversial and it is not now my purpose 
to discuss the proposed legislative pro- 
cedure in connection with this new de- 
velopment in the history of man. 

It is sufficient to say that the use of 
the atomic bomb in bringing World War 
II to a final end back in August 1945 
marks the ending of one period in the 
history of civilization. It also marks the 
beginning of a new era in the conquest 
which man has waged to conquer the 
impossible. The dreams of men in ages 
past were realized when the Government 
of the United States harnessed the atom. 
The ending of one phase of man’s exist- 
ence was accomplished when the atomic 
bomb was successfully used. The impor- 
tant date, of course, was August 5, 1945, 
when the military forces of the United 
States dropped an atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima in the Empire of Japan and de- 
stroyed that city. This history-making 
episode was followed by the use of the 
atomic bomb with deadly effect on Naga- 
saki, Japan, and this city was destroyed 
on August 9, 1945. 

Thousands of columns of news stories 
and editorials were written by the ablest 
news and editorial writers in our country, 
describing these events and philosophiz- 
ing on what they meant to the future of 
the world. Among those who took a 
hand in the discussion following the use 
of the atomic bomb was James A. Stuart, 
commonly known as Jim Stuart, editorial 
writer of the Duluth News Tribune, of 
Duluth, Minn. Mr. Stuart is rated one 
of the best and outstanding men in his 
profession. He is a modest man, but 
those who associate with him recognize 
his ability, his learning, and his high 
standing in the newspaper world. 

As I have said, a great deal was writ- 
ten about the atomic bomb following its 
first use on August 5, 1945. History was 
being made and those who contributed to 
the literature on the subject was my fel- 
low townsman, James A. Stuart. While 
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‘others wrote with interest, none excelled 
Mr. Stuart in his contribution to the cur- 
rent discussion and editorial comment. 


THE ATOM: MASTER OR SERVANT? 


Mr. Stuart’s first editorial on this sub- 
ject appeared in the Duluth News 
Tribune, of Duluth, Minn., for Friday, 
August 10, 1945, as follows: 


During the last several years, as news 
leaked out concerning the attempts to break 
the atom and harness its energy, at times 
we have discussed, in the abstract, its poten- 
tials. The only conclusion reached, lacking 
the information as to what was actually 
being done, or actually found, was that the 
possibilities of the atom were limitless. And 
that does not begin to express it. 

Now atomic development has actually 
begun. It has been harnessed to the extent 
that its destructive potential has actually 
been put to use. No doubt this destructive 
potential will be looked upon in a few years 
as a mere hint of the power available. 

That is, if its use in war does not eliminate 
the human race. 

The great question now facing the world 
is: Will it be master or servant? 

But, with the development of the atom be- 
gun—and we cannot tell how rapidly it will 
progress—we venture the prediction that an 
absolutely new era is opening, during which 
every idea of progress, business, perhaps 
health and human habits will have to be 
revised, and new adjustments made. The 
possibilities will turn into probabilities and 
many of them into actualities—perhaps very 
soon. 

Power projects as we have them now, may 
be rendered worthless; gasoline for machine 
power may be outlawed, for harnessed atomic 
energy can be used to operate every vehicle 
in the streets or on the right-of-way in all 
countries of the globe, every ship on every sea, 
and every plane in every sky. 

Atomic energy can be utilized in the grow- 
ing of crops, can be made to contro] the 
weather; heat houses, thereby doing away 
with the present essentials of heat; operate 
every known contrivance, and make life 
easier for the housewife and even make the 
hobbies of men and women more enjoyable, 
as well as less costly, with the time to indulge 
them. 

Even the many things predicted as coming 
following the reconversion from war, many 
of which, under present situations cannot 
be, may become possibilities or better. Re- 
duced cost of living, greater ease, more leis- 
ure, and other economic changes will present 
problems to our Government and our indus- 
trialists for adjustment. The changes will 
be radical; and, if rapid, will be staggering. 
Secretary of War Stimson says the develop- 
ment will be slow. How does he know? 

Some will still declare such forecasts de- 
lusions; but the same was said of the rail- 
roads, the steamboats, the telephones, even 
after they were actualities; and you will re- 
call the story of the farmer and the giraffe. 
Also there are lots of people who “can't see 
the forest for the trees.” 


It is not my purpose to go into a laud- 
atory discussion of the quality of Mr. 
Stuart’s masterpieces. His editorials 
speak for themselves and the next time 
he discussed this subject was in the Du- 
luth News Tribune for Sunday, August 
19, 1945, in which the following editorial 
appeared: 

COMMENTS 
(By Jim Stuart) 

This selection from Watchers of the Sky, 
by Alfred Noyes, should need little or no ex- 
planation or comment, in view of the world- 


shaking revelation of August 6, 1945, re: The 
atomic bomb. Its potentials as a servant of 
man are forgotten in considering its might 
as a slayer of man. In the following, Gali- 
leo’s daughter is represented as writing from 
her convent to a friend: 


He made his telescope; 

And O, how vividly that day comes back, 

When in their gorgeous robes the Senate 
stood 

Beside him on that high Venetian tower, 

Scanning the bare blue sea that showed no 
speck 

Of sail. Then, one by one, he bade them 
look; 

And one by one they gasped, “a miracle.” 

Brown sails and red, a fleet of fishing boats. 


Whereat old senators, wagging their white 
beards, 

And plucking at golden chains with stiff old 
claws 

Too feeble for the sword-hilt, squeaked at 
once: 

“This glass will give us great advantages 

In time of war.” 


War, war, O God of love, 

Even amidst their wonder at Thy world, 

Dazed with new beauty, gifted with new 
powers, 

These old men dreamed of blood. 


War was the dream 

That filmed those old men’s eyes. 
not hear 

My father, when he hinted at the hope 

Of opening up the heavens for mankind 

With that new power of bringing far things 
near. 


They did 


There certainly is an excuse for us to 
gloat somewhat over the new weapon with 
which to conquer our enemies, for the ob- 
ject is to put in effect the ideal that all 
men must be treated as equals, none forced 
to accept isms they do not believe in, and 
each to be free to live and earn his honest 
due. But the words of the poet are worth 
absorbing, for not all peoples of the earth 
are as altruistic as we. The lust for power, 
even the passion for killing still exists in 
too many places. Man’s instincts need re- 
straint. 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that the friends 
of Mr. Stuart all agree that his best edi- 
torial is found in the Dulutn News 
Tribune for August 26, 1945, wherein he 
tunes in with the spiritual possibilities 
and quotes from the Book of Revelations. 
Mr. Stuart’s editorial on this reads as 
follows: 

COMMENTS 
(By Jim Stuart) 

“I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for 
the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away; and there was no more sea.” 
That’s from Revelations, by St. John the 
Divine, and to be found, if you wish direc- 
tion, in the Great Book from which we often 
quote. 

We were reminded of it by two things, re- 
cently: The atomic bomb, for one, for we 
believe it is the introductory chapter to a 
completely new world. It may be some time 
in coming, and it may come so fast that we 
will prove unprepared for it. The other re- 
minder was a letter from Dana Akers, of 
Superior, complimenting us on our editorial 
of August 10, on The Atom: Master or Ser- 
vant? Mr. Akers said that he had always be- 
lieved that “a new earth” would be brought 
about by scientific research and discovery. 

So it struck us that if ever the verse we 
have quoted from Revelations is to have any 
sense, which, without interpretation, little of 
Revelations has, now is the time. The 
trouble with the book, which some scholars 
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consider great and others look upon as 
rather daffy, is its interpretations are wide 
enough and different enough to fill a recorq 
world library of their own. Which furnishes 
us with one ground for doubt as to the value 
of Revelations. If it was for public con- 
sumption and human guidance, what was the 
point in making it so my ‘terious, so fraught 
with chances for misdirection, so loaded with 
bases for controversy? That does not make 
sense. 

But there may be a good deal in the Akers’ 
suggestion. If what we look upon as the 
possibilities are half true—and the chances 
are we have not even scratched the surface— 
it will be a new world, and, we hope, a better 
one. It may hold possibilities so awful that 
no human being powerful enough to use it 
will dare the consequences. Which would 
mean the end of war. If there is anything 
in prayer, let’s indulge and talk straight in 
our prayers. Maybe God is at last moving 
in the “mysterious ways His wonders to per- 
form.” But which way, and with what effect 
on mankind—self-control or _ self-elimi- 
nation? 

BIKINI REPEATS LAST YEAR’S PERFORMANCE 


It seems appropriate, Mr. Speaker, to 
pay tribute at this time to Mr. Stuart, 
whose editorials demonstrate his pro- 
found grasp of the significance of the 
atomic bomb. On June 30, 1946, our time, 
another atomic bomb was exploded at 
Bikini; followed today, July 24, 1946, our 
time, with another atomic bomb experi- 
ment in that far-away place. Thus 
would the recent vehement arguments 
in the House of Representatives over the 
procedure to be followed in the contro! 
of atomic energy blend with the realism 
of future warfare possibilities if the 
Unite& States for the third time in his- 
tory is called on to save the world from 
despotism, tyranny, terror, plunder, 
atheism, and the hordes of evil. Let us 
hope that people like Mr. Stuart, and my 
able colleagues who just recently dis- 
cussed the atomic-bomb problems, and 
those people and those organizations 
dedicated to world peace, may convince 
some rulers on this globe that what is 
gocd for billy goats can be used by this 
country in the interests of peace. 


Motor Equipment for Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
speaking today in the interest of H. R. 
6304 by Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. ! 
desire to urge the immediate passage of 
this bill which was introduced in the 
House May 3, 1946. If this bill is to be- 
come a law in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, there can be no further delay. The 
Congress will soon either recess or ad- 
journ. Let us have action now. 

To furnish a car at a $1,500 cost, with 
special equipment enabling a disabled 
veteran to drive it, is certainly no great 
thing to do foreach one. When the large 
amounts of money voted by Congress to 








give to Britain—yes, I say to give to Brit- 
ain, and to rehabilitate other foreign 
countries, is considered, is it not time to 
do something really helpful for the dis- 
abled veterans? 

I need not enter into any lengthy argu- 
ment for the furnishing of motor equip- 
ment for disabled veterans. The case 
needs no argument. If it did, it has 
already been well argued on the floor of 
the House by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] and others. 
In my opinion, this is the least we can 
do for these veterans in the closing days 
of this Congress. 

May I urge that many Members of 
this House get very active now to speed 
passage of this bill, H. R. 6304, in every 
way at the command of each. Petition 
No. 32 is on the Speaker’s desk to bring 
the bill out of committee, if the commit- 
tee does not act now. 


THE SURPLUS PROPERTY DEBACLE 


The failure of veterans generally to be 
able to get surplus property for their 
own use is a fact well known, and one 
that righily causes the returned veterans 
from World War II to be keenly dis- 
appointed, to put it mildly. The admin- 
istration that has been handling sur- 
plus property, or those who have con- 
trol of that administration, are to be 
seriously criticized for the very poor 
service rendered by that agency. There 
are many things that this Congress could 
do that it has not yet done to benefit and 
help disabled veterans in particular, and 
other veterans as well. 





Other United States Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, it was a surprise to me to learn 
the extent of foreign loans already made 
by the United States through the Export- 
Import Bank. Under permission given 
by the House, I place the following article 
from the July 24 number of the United 
States News: 


UNITED STATES LOANS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Great Britain now gets a dollar loan of 
33,750,000,000, of which $300,000,000 already 
Ss been advanced by the United States 
easury. This is the biggest of the United 
tes loans abroad, but is by no means the 
— story of this Government’s foreign 
ending. 

The United States Export-Import Bank, 
Which has operated since 1934, is handling 
all other United States Government loans to 
foreign countries. 

It has a lending authority of $3,500,000,000 
and is likely to get another $1,250,000,000. 
It has paid out $1,054,682,938 in foreign 
loans, and credit lines still open to foreign 
borrowers total $1,956,172,019. Repayments 
amount to $327,483,634. 

The table below shows the distribution of 


. at-engere Bank loans around the 


s: 

ha 
Tr 
St 
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Amount 
Country drawn 
Latin America: 
I  iinattsieidipadininicattiadibits 1 $390, 000 |... 
aia a ae 3, 329, 753 
i nickticsRidtaiendetinthteatacue 102, 414, 956 
Css ccndk cnguilbaset.aadetaiaeeka 27, 819, 920 
ah tel 30, 401, 730 
RT es cceat naisteactan can terndnseat 7, 224, 607 
Ci as te Sn Rack seas £6, 168, 473 
Dominican Republic.............-.- 3, 283, 932 |.. 
I tat dnssn:-n each ale mitdioasnereenianl 6, 489, 139 
PE Aathihdictienidemcdedubiensitiveteninnsnci 10, 680, 000 |... 
SII nt nian Sedat sccnbbiiadieds 1, 000, 000 
tc et eet a et ete 41, 672, 650 
ONE sivtecincccicihtninicncittaedadintis 4, 650, 000 |.. 
I oo ik Baie taind neh aacballidsa 12, 487, 703 
EIEN h incdinonastheainameiiammnebben 6, 065, 000 
Pe idinidnktcbinnceiiabarbadetdnatitessense meee 
tae abies } 1, 476, 000 
III, 5st clicelinntientiitaendate intial | 9, 485, 964 


ee | 


ENOUNC cc ccnidncccacoteunes | 24, 497,970 
Asia: | 

China... Lcddniditimittiimenndacud Sa aaee 

Te Grice canes snl Gnateemseitlinda 1 462, 429 |.. 


Netherlands Indies. ................|-.-- eden 
Saudi Arabia- -- 


$14, 300, 600 
57, 929, 520 
44, 897, 408 


“71, 000, 860 


| 5, 144, 078 |... 


100, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 


28, 201, 361 
£13, 000, 000 | 


243, 400, 000 





Amount of 
credit still 


Purpose 
open 


United States products. 

Materials and equipment. 

Equipment of various kinds. 

Industrial equipment. 

Rail and other equipment. 

50,000 | Building material. 

7,310, 000 | Materials and equipment. 

| Building materials. 

Various materials, 

Rubber development. 

Materials and equipment. 

Highways, transport equipment. 

| Materials and equipment. 

.| United States products. 

5 | Building and other materials. 
) | Industrial, farm products. 

50, 000 | Construction 

2. Materials and equipment. 

Construction mater 

Credits to air iines, banks 


19, 000, 255 


1, 700, 000 | 





| Machinery, ships. equipment. 
United States products. 
Machinery and supplies. 
Products and services. 


3, 060, 000 | Airport equipment 
9, 400, 00C | Various United States products. 
ojcncanea: United States products. 


5, 000, 600 | Various United States products. 
Cotton and other products. 
Machinery and other products. 
United £tates products 
25, 000, 000 | Do. 
| Do. 
Cotton and ot! procucis, 
United States products. 
Various products. 
Farm and industrial products 
Cotton, copper, coal tars 
United States products 

Do. 

Do. 
Cotton 


50, 750, 0CO 
40, 000, COO 


60, 000, COL 


United States products, 
Machinery and vehicles. 
Materials and equipment. 
Machinery and equipment. 
Agricultural products 
Communication equipment. 
Short-term credits to var ous 
firms. 


2, 0CO, COO | 
235, 000 


250, COO 
KO) 
&, 000, 000 


947, 325 export-import 





Fhe Biko anche bicimislacumunas S cekaeidat addes 

Europe: 
OES See $0, 400, 006 
aR ect eli 1794, 443 |.. 
PD oickd oa ddwrdmalinaddbtiohkend | 15,000, 000 
ids Siti decdedtbbacandbaaens | 39, 202, 470 
I aii didi natal dtininnainieite ei 287, 000, 000 
aa ale eeati 1 4, 659 |... 
th inlet ttc cick tine ead aeeaes ee 
0 SES Sees 590, 000 
RRs JA iS adaimaaianhins 13, 376, 264 
iit cin Binnie a tedlaeed, 1 10, 782 |... 
| RRP rene eles ate ti €6, 600, COO 
nite Rett ake nee 1 226, 612 
Pe nds cade sdeidinnmitintbadidiatvndie | 3, 547, 411 
I i a Sit a | 11,270, 865 
A i tl | 113, 681,073 
ne | 14,111,000 
SN co ah acca toes eee btonal 

Others: 
A i a i tl 1 37, 415, 000 |.. 
TN i i eal eal £00, 000 
Portuguese West Africa............- €5, C00 
DE iiiic cctebidecticlecius 450, 000 
IOS ee ts ra Rad tS Pi ees 

I hin a cenndiinceni = 

cae 404, 151 

1 Repaid in full. 
General Housing Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
from the Washington Post of July 23, 
1946: 


THE WORST HOUSING IN UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY NEEDS YOUR ATTENTION RIGHT NOW 


It would be naive to presume that the 
passage of any one bill will effectively cure 
all of our housing problems, but we believe 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft general housing 
bill, S. 1592, is a big step in the right direc- 
tion, that it will help alleviate the situation 
and, therefore, should receive your favor- 
able consideration right now. 

We believe this bill is well planned and well 
advised. It is designed to end the crazy 
quilt of several Government housing agencies. 
It permits more low-income families to ob- 
tain decent homes. It provides more liberal 


loans for home ownership at lower interest 
rates, and extends the time of repayment. 
It provides protection against economic ad- 
versities at both individual and national 


levels. This bill is of such vital interest 
to the national] welfare it deserves your at- 
tention right now. 

We further believe that 
lender-Taft bill * * * 
President * * *® 


the Wagner-El- 
approved by the 
already passed by the 
Senate * * * now under study by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
should not be allowed to die during this 
session * * * thus postponing it an- 
other year. Such urgent legislation deserves 
action by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and a vote by the House of Rep- 
resentatives * * * right now. 

Please, gentlemen of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress * * * before you adjourn to 
go to your homes, find the time to vote on 
this measure which will help provide homes 
for others too. 

Signed by: 

California: The California State Legisla- 
ture; Carl C. Ash, State commander, VFW; 
DeGraff Austin, supervisor, San Diego; Hon. 
Fletcher Bowron, Mayor of Los Angeles; 
Charles Brown, president, Los Angeles Jewish 
Community Council; Jesse Golman, super- 
visor, San Francisco; Will C. Crawford, su- 
perintendent of schools, San Diego; C. Dail, 
councilman, San Diego; Dr. E. C. Farnham, 
president, Los Angeles Church Federation; 
Dan Gallagher, for the San Francisco Board 
of Supervisors; Miss Alice Griffith; Thomas 
Griffith, Jr., president; Los Angeles branch, 
NAACP; C. J. Haggerty, secretary, California 
State Federation of Labor, A. F. of L.; Merl 
Horn, Los Angeles County commander, Amer- 
ican Legion; Hon, Harley E. Knox, mayor of 
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San Diego; Jack Lyons, for the California 
State Assembly; William M. Malone; Rollin 
McNitt; Judge A. F. Molina; George H. 
Moore for the Los Angeles City Council; Don- 
ald Nelson; Floyd Oleson, State commander; 
Msgr. Thomas J. O’Dwyer; Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons; Mervyn Rathborne, secretary, Cali- 
fornia State CIO Council; Leonard Roach, for 
the Los Angeles Board of Supervisors; Will 
Rogers, Jr.; Mrs. George B. Scheer, president, 
California State League of Women Voters; 
George Sehlmeyer, master, California State 
Grange; John Shepper, State president, 
American Veterans Committee; Walter Wan- 
ger; Catherine Bauer Wurster. 

Montana: Buster C. Brown, chairman, Vet- 
erans’ Advisory Council; John R. Crawford, 
president, Silver Bow Trades and Labor 
Council, A. F. of L.; Mike Lacey, president, 
Montana State Industrial Union Council, 
CIO; Lester Loble; Hon. Barney McGreevey, 
mayor of Anaconda; Hon. Barry O'Leary, 
mayor of Butte; Neil Weston, president, Butte 
Miners Union; Hon. J. R. Wine, mayor of 
Helena. 

Nevada: A. E. Cahlan, editor, Las Vegas 
Evening Review-Journal; Hon. E. W. Cragin, 
mayor of Las Vegas; James Fortune, State 
Commander, VFW; Perry G. Means, State 
Commander, American Legion. 

Oregon: Rev. Dr. Owen Beadles; Edwin C. 
Berry, Portland Urban League; Bishop Ben- 
jamin Dagwell; Mrs. John Stark Evans, presi- 
dent, Oregon League of Women Voters; 
Ronald E. Jones, president, Oregon Farmers’ 
Union; Volney Martin, president, Oregon 
Building Trades Council, A. F. of L.; Jenelle 
V. Moorhead, Oregon Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Nathalie E. Panek, Union for Demo- 
cratic Action; Walter M. Pierce; Mrs. Ralph 
W. Rasmussen; Gus. J. Solomon; Bruce 
Spaulding; Mrs. J. Warrington Stokes, Port- 
land League of Women Voters; Msgr. Thomas 
J. Tobin; Morton Tompkins, master, Oregon 
State Grange. 

Utah: J.C. Butt; Hon. Earl L. Glade, mayor, 
Salt Lake City; Dr. Don C. James, State 
commander, VFW; Tom McCoy, Utah Mu- 
nicipal League; Clarence L. Palmer, presi- 
dent, Utah State Industrial Union Council, 
CIO; W. L. Wanlass, acting president, Utah 
State Agricultural College. 

Washington: Governor's Advisory Commis- 
sion; Frank S. Bayley, Jr., State chairman, 
American Veterans’ Committee; Dave Beck, 
international vice president, Teamsters 
Union; Henry P. Carstensen, master, Wash- 
ington State Grange; E. W. Elliott; M. H. 
Gregerson; Ray Huff; Karly Larson, interna- 
tional vice president, International Wood- 
workers of America, CIO; M. E. McLaren, sec- 
retary, Seattle Metal Trades Council, A. F. 
of L.; Warren S. Moore, State commander, 
VFW; Fred Smith, secretary, Seattle Build- 
ing Trades Council, A. F. of L. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch Pays Deserved 
Tribute to Retiring Member of House of 
Representatives, Hon. John J. Cochran, 
of St. Louis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives is losing one of its 
most forceful and useful Members when 
the Honorable Joun J. Cocuran, of St. 


Louis, Mo., retires from this body with 
the end of this session. 

Mr. Cocuran has been in the forefront 
of many fights in the House for justice 
and public decency, and he quits at this 
time only to battle with disease which 
has so cruelly struck him down in the 
midst of his useful career. 

For many months from a wheel chair, 
and with pains wracking his body, he re- 
mained on the floor of the House faith- 
fully to represent his constituents, and 
his recent absence from debate and from 
the deliberations of the body is missed, 
I dare say, by every Member of the House, 
regardless of politics. 

I am reproducing herewith excerpts 
from a recent editorial about him which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

TO MR. COCHRAN 


It is at no risk of extravagant statement, 
we think, to say that JoHN J. CocHRAN, who 
withdrew yesterday from the primary, is 
just about the finest public servant Missouri 
has ever sent to Washington. He is held in 
admiration, affection, and esteem by men of 
all parties, creeds, and stations in life, and 
his seat in Congress, which he has held for 
20 years, was secure for the remainder of his 
life. 

Yet, typically, Mr. CocuHran chose not to 
continue in public office. “I am not willing,” 
he said, “to render part-time service to my 
country as a Member of Congress in this 
critical period, nor am I willing to let my 
present illness interfere with full and com- 
plete service to my district.” There are many 
who wish he had not made this decision; 
who prefer to have Mr. CoCHRAN even as 
their nominal representative. But that is 
not the Cochran ideal of public service. 

In the last two decades, the redhead from 
Kerry Patch has compiled a record that 
should be an inspiration to all Members of 
Congress. He has ever been keenly alert to 
the needs of this community and to the 
State as a whole. Not only his constituents, 
but citizens from other congressional dis- 
tricts, placed upon him staggering burdens 
which he always performed promptly and 
cheerfully. 

In national matters he has likewise distin- 
guished himself. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts and as a member of the 
Committee on Expenditures, Mr. CocHRaN 
has saved the country many millions of 
dollars that otherwise would have been paid 
out in extravagance or graft. He was con- 
stantly vigilant, when phony claims were 
presented, to prevent raids upon the 
Treasury. 

His voting record was consistently intelli- 
gent and progressive. He supported Mr. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal because it was 
instinctive of him to be for the common man 
and the underdog. His knowledge of Wash- 
ington affairs was encyclopedic and many a 
newspaperman has been dependent upon 
Mr. Cocuran for information about them. 

His popularity has grown steadily. As far 
back as 1932, when all Members of the House 
from Missouri were elected at large, Mr. 
COcHRAN led the ticket. That term he was 
the only St. Louisian in Congress and repre- 
sented the detailed interests of the whole city 
at the Capital. Last time he ran the Re- 
publican organization, knowing it was im- 
possible to beat him, refused to back an 
opponent. 

In the last few years, despite cruel suffer- 
ing and the loss of both legs, Mr. CocHran 
has gallantly carried on. Now he feels he 
must retire and he has asked his district to 
support for his seat Frank M. Karsten, his 
able secretary. 

A salute to Jack CocHrRan! 
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The Housing Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
very much dislike to see Congress aq- 
journ without first passing the Wagner- 
Taft-Ellender housing bill, which has 
already passed the Senate. This bill has 
cost the country thousands of dollars to 
reach its present stage and should now 
be passed by the House, notwithstanding 
eee of the eager real-estate 
obby. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from today’s Washing- 
ton Post. This is another one of those 
splendid Post editorials which describes 
the situation in full: 


HOUSING DELAY 


The praiseworthy work done by the Senate 
in evolving a practicable long-range housing 
program now stands a good chance of being 
nullified by inaction of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. The Senate passed 
the Wagner-Taft-Ellender bill on April 15 
after a thorough study of means to combat 
the housing morass in which the country now 
finds itself. The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee received the bill on April 
16, yet the measure is still unreported, and 
only toaay is the committee belatedly resum- 
ing hearings. 

Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt as- 
cribes the delay to powerful lobbies opposing 
the public-housing provisions of the Dill. 
Several committee members apparently have 
fallen prey to these groups and have done 
their bidding in holding up action. This is 
not only another indication of the pernicious 
influence of lobbies in blocking worth-while 
legislation; it is also an indictment of the 
short-sighted self-interest which motivates 
the lobbies. They neglect the fact, as Mr. 
Wyatt points out, that nine-tenths of the 
bill is concerned with private housing which 
in the long run will benefit the very groups 
that are objecting to the proposal. 

Essentially the Wagner-Taft-Ellender bill 
has a sixfold mission. First, it centralizes 
all the score-odd housing activities of the 
Federal Government under the leadership of 
a proposed national housing agency. Second, 
it seeks to promote home building by private 
individuals and concerns through more ex- 
pansive loan and investment insurance and 
through the liberalization of loan terms. 
Third, it provides for governmental loans 
to localities for slum-clearance projects. 
Fourth, it sets up low-interest farm building 
loans through the Department of Agriculture. 
Fifth, it inaugurates a public-housing pro- 
gram of 125,000 units a year in a field in 
which returns are not sufficient to interest 
adequate private capital. Finally, it calls 
for additional technical research to be fi- 
nanced by the Government. By no rule can 
this plan be considered an infringement on 
the rights of private enterprise. On the con- 
trary, it supplements private enterprise in 
resurrecting the country from a 17-year neg- 
lect to provide adequate housing for the 
American people. To oppose it on narrow 
grounds is to stymie the only broad construc- 
tive effort yet made to look to our present 
and future housing needs. 

It is touch and go now whether the bill can 
be reported out in time for the House to pass 








it this session. But the effort is decidedly 
worth making. To allow it to lie over until 
the next session without an all-out attempt 
to enact it would be an inexcusable slight to 
millions of homeless and shabbily housed 
people who are looking to Congress to help 
them. 





GI Terminal Pay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I am including a 
letter from the Army Times. I have 
heretofore expressed the very decided 
view that terminal-leave pay for the 
enlisted man should be paid in cash, the 
same as commissioned officers. The let- 
ter follows and to my mind gives un- 
answerable arguments for the payment 
in cash: 

ARMy TIMEs, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1946. 
The Honorable WALTER A. LYNCH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LYNCH: The proposal of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee to pay 
accrued unused ‘eave to enlisted and former 
elisted personnel of the armed forces in 
nonnegotiable 5-year bonds instead of in 
cash, as voted overwhelmingly and unani- 
mously by the House of Representatives on 
June 11, is in our opinion unnecessary, un- 
justified, and unfair. 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee, in 
amending H. R. 4051, states that it seeks to 
lessen the inflationary effects of contemplated 
payments to enlisted and ‘ormer enlisted per- 
sonnel by providing for the issuance to them 
of 5-year, nonnegotiable, nontransferable 
bor-ds on which no loans can be obtained. 

The report of the committee states that 
“sentiment Las been widespread, both in the 
Congress and in the country, that justice and 
fairness require equality of treatment of 
officers and enlisted men with respect to their 
leave rights and benefits.” 

Nonetheless, the committee failed utterly 
to provide that equality of treatment when it 
recommended that payment of the obligation 
to enlisted und former enlisted personnel be, 
in effect. postponed for 5 years. 

Terminal-leave pay to officers was justified 
during and since the close of World War II 
under the provisions of an act of May 8, 1874, 
which authorized “in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War” leave of absence without 
deduction in pay or allowances up to a maxi- 
mum of 120 days. Pay for unused leave has 
been made to officers in cash. 

For Congress to countenance, on the one 
hand, the removal of price controls; substan- 
tially higher wages in Government, industry, 
ana the armed forces; reduction of taxes, in- 
Creased public works spending; and then 
deter for 5 years—through the issuance of 
nonnegotiable bonds—pay for earned, but un- 
used leave to enlisted and former enlisted per- 
sonnel on the grounds that it lessens the 
igers Of inflation is, in our opinion, inde- 
fensible. It is neither economically sound nor 





morally justifiable. 
Terminal leave pay is not a bonus, either 
for officers or enlisted personnel. It is not a 
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wage increase. It is not a sop to politics. 
It is a debt now owed to the-enlisted and 
former enlisted personnel of the armed forces. 
It was earned in the same way that officers 
earned the leave for which they were paid in 
cash upon separation. It was earned in large 
part cn the battlefronts and under other 
wartime conditions that made it impossible 
for earned leave to be used as earned. 

There is justification for paying officers for 
unused leave in cash, and there is the same 
justification for paying enlisted and former 
enlisted personnel in cash. There is a very 
real justification for treating officers and men 
alike. 

While the enlisted personnel of the serv- 
ices was earning the terminal leave pay 
which they have not received, civilians patri- 
otically poured billions of dollars into nego- 
tiabie war bonds, and today are cashing in 
those bonds at will. 

During the war the officers and enlisted 
personnel of the services also poured a huge 
percentage of their earnings—especially 
while fighting overseas—into war bonds, and 
unless the terminal leave pay so long over- 
due to enlisted personnel is paid in cash, 
they, too, may have to cash in their war 
bonds. Payment of terminal leave in cash 
will not adversely affect the Nation’s econ- 
omy any more than the day-to-day cashing 
in of war bonds by civilians and former 
service personnel. 

The committee agrees that sentiment in 
favor of granting terminal leave to enlisted 
personnel is widespread. The fact that 380 
members of the House of Representatives 
voted unanimously to make payment for 
unused leave in cash is further evidence 
of that sentiment. To substitute a 5-year 
nonnegotiable bond-payment plan at this 
late date is inequitable in the extreme and 
makes a mockery of the committee’s own 
statement that justice and fairness require 
“equality of treatment.” 

If terminal leave pay is to benefit enlisted 
and former enlisted men, it should place 
the money in their hands when they need 
it most; that is, in the first crucial months 
of readjustment to civil life—not 5 years 
from now when they will have had time to 
reestablish themselves. Certainly if they 
are paid in bords, such bonds should be 
negotiable war bonds. 

If Congress is to place enlisted men on 
“equality of treatment” with officers—as the 
committee sets forth—then provision should 
be made for payment in cash. That is the 
form in which officers have been and are 
being paid, and it is not recalled that the 
President, the Budget Bureau or the Con- 
gress made any comments on the inflationary 
aspects of such payments. 

Apart from the equities of the case—and 
there are many—it should be realized that 
not all enlisted and former enlisted men 
would spend their terminal leave pay imme- 
diately upon receipt of it. Those who have 
no real need will bank the money, or other- 
wise save or invest it. Furthermore, cash 
payment will result in considerable reduc- 
tion of Federal disbursements for unem- 
ployment compensation by making it un- 
necessary for many former enlisted men to 
claim jobless pay. 

It is hoped very earnestly that the mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House will give 
consideration to the justice and the equity 
of the points outlined above. We would 
very much appreciate receiving from you an 
expression of your opinion on the merits 
of the case for payment in cash instead 
of 5-year, nonnegotiable, nontransferable 
bonds, for publication in an early issue of 

Army Times. 
Sincerely yours, 
Haro_p G, Stace, 
Editor. 
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Tribute to Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, of 
Montana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, politics is a hard, heartless, 
treacherous experience. Loyalty and 
gratitude take easy flights in this cruel 
game. A good illustration is the defeat 
of Burton K. WHEELER at the hands of 
the very men in Montana for whom he 
has dedicated his life. Senator WHEEL- 
ER throughout his whole hectic political 
career has championed the cause of the 
persecuted, the minority, and the help- 
less. For them he created powerful po- 
litical enemies. Nevertheless, they 
turned on him and in the spirit of reck- 
less crusade destroyed him. In today’s 
Times-Herald George E. Sokolsky in his 
column These Days analyzes and com- 
ments wisely on the Montana election. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
excellent editorial in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Few men will be more missed in the United 
States Senate than Senator Burton K. 
WHEELER, for his experience has been great, 
his integrity beyond question, and his under- 
standing of national and international ques- 
tions of the highest order. He has served 
with distinction and competence for nearly 
24 years and in a world distracted by vul- 
garity and cheapness in high places, he stands 
a& monument to the finest American tradi- 
tions. 

WHEELER is opposed to war. The very radi- 
cals and liberals who have fought him this 
year used to regard him as a veritable Solo- 
mon of wisdom and an outstanding and 
pristine liberal whom they lauded with 
paeans of praise as they now besmirch his 
name with the ugliest of smears. Certainly 
history has already established the purpose- 
less horrors of World War I. It was a futile, 
useless war which only served to pave the way 
for World War II. 

It wrecked Europe, brought a fierce depres- 
sion upon this country and paved the way 
for fascism and communism. It destroyed 
many monarchies but did not really establish 
democracies. Instead, it made possible the 
careers of the three most evil men in history, 
Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini in the order 
named. 

WHEELER was opposed to World War II. 
But he was no longer regarded as a liberal, 
for he had remained a believer in democracy, 
which is an offensive word to those who have 
succumbed to Communist propaganda in 
support of a totalitarian state. 

He recognized the New Deal as a confused 
and embryonic American imitation of Euro- 
pean totalitarianism. Always a true liberal, 
he supported the New Deal only as far as it 
conformed to democratic traditions. 

He fought valiantly on the floor of the 
Senate for democracy and American idealism; 
therefore he was smeared by this bund of acid 
throwers and nightsoil slingers as a Fascist 
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‘ and a reactionary. The fifth columnists of 
hate turned all their scorn upon him, forget- 
ting his services to the best causes of man- 
kind for more than a score of years. 

Another element entered into this cam- 
paign. There is a group of men in New 
York, terrifyingly financed, fanatical in their 
zeal, utterly ruthless in their methods, un- 
American in their concepts, honest in their 
purposes but immoral in their tactics, who 
have made a god of Hitler as some of the 
peoples of Asia worship the devil. The focus 
of all their thinking is Hitler. They have 
no relations with their God, no worship, no 
faith, no beliefs—except that Hitler was the 
most potent creature on eartr therefore the 
greatest menace to them. They offer no pos- 
itive idealism, only a prolongation of hatreds. 
They judge all questions, all issues, all men 
by their relationship to Hitler. Anyone who 
opposed our entry into the war to make the 
world saie for Stalin is regarded as pro-Hitler, 
pro-Nazi, pro-Fascist. 

These men are not Communists. Many of 
them are rich capitalists engaged in business. 
But they have gone completely mad on the 
Hitler issue; the defeat of Germany, the death 
of Hitler, the trial of his associates, the rise 
of Stalin, the peril of world communism, even 
the dangers to the United States, means 
nothing to them. 

They are out for revenge. 

They seek to kill off in American political 
and public life every man who at any stage 
opposed the so-called Roosevelt policies, 
and that, in spite of the enveloping evidence 
of his deceit and trickiness. They are ‘po- 
litical paranoiacs, with a ferocious persecu- 
tion complex, to which some of them add a 
guilt complex for the years during which 
they betrayed their own kin and coreligion- 
ists. 

They are surrounded by paid employees, 
job holders who receive munificent salaries to 
keep this pot of hate and revenge boiling. 
Their jobs depend upon keepinr Hitler's 
memory alive, which they do. 

They are now soliciting funds in New York 
for PAC on the grounds that PAC fights anti- 
Semitism, which it, of course, does not do. 
In fact all this activity keeps Hitler alive in 
the United States, which is good fund raising. 
It is important to bring all this into the open 
and the Wheeler defeat in Montana does 
just that. 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Gaelic 
American: 

THE BRITISH LOAN 


Under the lash of administration leaders, 
the so-called British multibillion loan has 
been passed. It was promptly signed by 
President Truman. Soviet Russia will be 
the next country seeking a hand-out. The 
Red diplomats will thoroughly enjoy making 
a grab for the wealth of the hated American 
capitalists, which means the American tax- 
payer. We wonder if the Soviet negotiators 
will be able to withhold their venom toward 
America long enough to induce the do- 
gooders and “suckers” of Washington, to 
lavishly turn our money over to them. Of 
course, much of it would be used to wreck 
the American system of government, the 
American way of life, and to bring Ameri- 
cans the joy of totalitarian enslavement. 


The signing of the loan marks the cul- 
mination of the Roosevelt-Hull scheme to 
reduce the United States to the status of a 
free trade country. The next move will be 
an international trade charter. That will 
mean the end of American tariff barriers and 
the opening of the floodgates of foreign goods 
to compete with the products of American 
industry. When the low wage and slave- 
labor goods floods American markets, tossing 
thousands of our people out of work, and 
sharply reducing the incomes of others, the 
American laboring man will fully appreciate 
the blessings of the New Deal ideology. 

This trade conference scheduled to meet 
in London will whittle away the remnants 
of the historic American system for the pro- 
tection of American industry and labor. In 
it Uncle Sam vill lose his pants. He has 
already given away his coat and vest. 

Nothing was presented in the loan debates 
to indicate that Britain :ntends to aid, in 
any way, American export markets. On the 
contrary, Britain has continued to nego- 
tiate bilateral trade agreements within the 
sterling-bloc. Mr. Chrrchill boasted in the 
House of Commons that he had succeeded 
in preserving the imperial preference system. 
Mr. Bevin has stated that this i- the under- 
standing of the present Socialist government 
of Great Britain. How can American indus- 
try compete in such a set-up? 

The American people and American labor 
will not ascertain fully, for a year, just what 
the British loan agreement really means to 
their wage scz’s and standard of living for 
years to come. When they do, watch the 
explosion against the politicians who swung 
the deal. 


Trade With Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp two articles from the New 
York Times of this morning, the first 
headed “Britain to relax policy on im- 
ports,” the second under the headline 
“Would drop order to ship tractors.” 
A paragraph from the first article reads: 

Well informed American business sources 
here say that at least 150 new projects now 
are likely to be carried out. Most plans for 
new plants had been held in suspense pend- 
ing the outcome of the loan deliberations. 


I thought that was significant. 

The second article deals with the plea 
of American tractor manufacturers to 
cancel the orders for the shipment of 14,- 
500 American built tractors to Russian 
countries. This request of American 
tractor manufacturers is based on their 
desire to supply American farmers. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Britain To RELAX PoLicy ON IMPoRTS—Mor- 
RISON, IN A WARM TRIBUTE, Backs UNITED 
StaTes PROPOSAL FOR NEw INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE CHARTER 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 

Lonpon, July 23.—Paying an unusually 
warm tribute to the United States new 
leadership in international economic affairs, 
Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the 
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Council, said today Great Britain’s recent 
decision to permit token imports of Uniteg 
States branded goods was only the first step 
in the relaxation of the present strict import 
policy that was “quite foreign to the real 
desires of the British people.” 

Pointing out that Britain was the world’s 
largest customer, buying more than 20 per- 
cent of all the world’s exports; Mr. Morrison 
told a mixed American and British audience 
at the thirtieth anniversary meeting of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London 
that Britain’s long-run prosperity demanded 
that the country be an even bigger importer 
than before the war. 

Mr. Morrison, in commenting on United 
States proposals for a new international trade 
charter, said that “one of the most hopeful 
signs of our times” was the energy with 
which the United States Government and 
major American business interests were at- 
tempting to enlarge the scope of world trace. 
He emphasized that discussion of the loan 
had tended to obscure the motives of both 
the British and American Governments, 
which were as much to benefit the whole 
world as to help Britain’s recovery or to 
boost American exports. 


FIRMLY BEHIND UNITED STATES PLAN 


Mr. Morrison left no doubt in his hearers’ 
minds that whatever the attitude of some 
sections of opinion, the British Government 
was firmly behind the United States trade 
proposals and was delaying the elimination 
of discriminatory practices and excessive im- 
port controls only to the extent necessitated 
by the immediate postwar foreign exchange 
shortage. 

Wallace B. Phillips, president of the Ameri- 
can Chamber in London, recalling the organ- 
ization’s unceasing support -of the loan and 
the new trade proposals, said that the imme- 
diate consequence of the final ratification 
had been the decision of large numbers of 
American concerns to proceed with plans for 
the establishment of branch factories in 
Britain. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY NEW PROJECTS LOOM 


Well-informed American business sources 
here say that at least 150 new projects now 
are likely to be carried out. Most plans for 
new plants had been held in suspense pend- 
ing the outcome of the loan deliberations. 

This wave of branch plant construction 
probably will double the total amount of 
American capital invested in United King- 
dom manufacturing capacity. While to a 
certain extent it is motivated by a desire 
to get behind the British tariff wall, the main 
attraction to most American companies is 
the broad commercial advantage of oper- 
ating in the British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire from British bases. Not only are fa- 
cilities better from the point of view of ship- 
ment, financing, and marketing, but the 
prestige of British manufactured products 
still counts in Empire markets. 

While much of the capital for the new 
plants already is in Britain, the inflow of 
funds from the United States has been 
marked since passage of the loan. It is 
thought here to be the result, in part at least, 
of the spurt in American business invest- 
ments in Britain. 

The matter was the subject of a question 
in the House of Commons today, at which 
time Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Dalton confirmed the increased inflow of 
funds, but turned down flat the questioner'’s 
suggestion that this might require a revalua- 
tion of the pound sterling. 


Wovutp Drop Orper To Sure TracTrors—MAKrFR 
Says Export or 14,500 to Countries Dom!- 
NATED BY Russia Hurts OTHERS 
Cuicaco, July 23.—The International Har- 

vester Co. has asked the Civilian Production 

Administration to reconsider its order re- 

quiring export of 14,500 American-built trac- 











tors largely to Russian-dominated countries, 
a company spokesman disclosed today. 

The order requires shipment of the ma- 
chines to eastern European countries through 
the United Nations Rehabilitation and Relief 
Administration by December 31. They will 
be divided largely among Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania at a 
time when the Department of Agriculture 
has estimated American farmers need at least 
240,000 tractors this year. 

International Harvester’s share of the total 
which must be supplied is 5,478 machines, of 
which 5,198 are of the wheel type and 280 
are of the crawler type. 

In a letter to the CPA, G. G. Hoyt, vice pres- 
ident of the company, based his request for 
reconsideration of the order on the fact that 
its fulfillment would involve diversion of 
tractors from domestic channels and also 
would disrupt shipments to countries other 
than those receiving UNRRA aid. 

The letter said: 

“Tractors of the type required for UNRRA 
from our company for this program are not 
available unless they are taken from future 
production which is now allocated to other 
areas. It will radically reduce the quantity 
of tractors which have been allocated to 
France and other western European countries 
as well as to Mexico, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and so forth. 

“In such countries as France and Aus- 
tralia plans have already been made for pro- 
duction in those countries of agricultural 
machinery to work with the tractors they ex- 
pect to receive from the United States.” 

Mr. Hoyt said countries for which the trac- 
tors were now destined could not make full 
use of them because of the lack of mechan- 
ization in agricultural equipment. 

“We call your attention to the fact that 
the countries to which UNRRA proposes to 
distribute these tractors are very backward 
in the use of mechanical agricultural equip- 
ment,” he said. 

“Our company in the past has supplied lit- 
tle or no equipment of the type now proposed 
for them, and we have no company or dis- 
tributor facilities in these countries to as- 
sist UNRRA personne! in assembling or dis- 
tributing such equipment or to teach opera- 
tors in connection with the operation, care, 
and maintenance of such equipment. 

“Outside of the amount of service parts 
which the directives indicate should be sent 
with the tractors there are no stocks of serv- 
ice parts or the usual and necessary service 
facilities in these countries.” 





Pearl Harbor Report Plainly Fixes Blame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence entitled “Pearl Har- 
bor Report Plainly Fixes Blame,” pub- 
Se in the Washington Star of July 23, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PEARL HARBOR REPORT PLAINLY Fixes BLAME— 
SECTIONAL HEADINGS TELL WHERE NEGLECT 
Was FLAGRANT 


(By David Lawrence) 


The American people are indebted to the 
special Senate and House committee which 
investigated the Pearl Harbor disaster. Des- 
pite the impressions which the concluding 
part of the report seeks to establish, the 
headings of the document fix responsibility 
as Plainly as if names had been called. 

The report is ingeniously developed. It 
states factually what occurred and subdivides 
each important section with a heading. 
Future historians, cannot fail to read those 
tell-tale headings, for each one states an im- 
personal conclusion out of which only one in- 
ference can be made—namely, that the per- 
sons who had the responsibility for each task 
and did not perform it efficiently are being 
blamed. 

Thus there is language in the conclusion 
of the report itself, signed by the mafority, 
which absolves certain individuals but there 
is no such evasiveness in the headings. 


HEADINGS NOT EVASIVE 


Here, for instance, are some of the commit- 
tee’s own headings which subdivide the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the report: 

1. Gperational and intelligence work re- 
quires centralization of authority and clear- 
cut allocation of responsibility. 

2. Supervisory officials cannot safely take 
anything for granted in the alerting of sub- 
ordinates. 

3. Any doubt as to whether outposts should 
be given information should always be re- 
solved in favor of supplying the information. 

4. The delegation of authority or the issu- 
ance of orders entails the duty of inspection 
to determine that the official mandate is 
properly exercised. 

5. The implementation of official orders 
must be followed with closest supervision. 


MUST INSURE ALERTNESS 


6. The maintenance cf alertness to respon- 
sibility must be insured through repetition. 

7. Complacency and procrastination are 
out of place where sudden and decisive action 
are of the essence. 

8. The coordination and proper evaluation 
of intelligence in times of stress must be 
insured by continuity of service and central- 
ization of responsibility in competent 
Officials. 

9. The unapproachabdle or superior attitude 
of officials is fatal: There should never be any 
hesitancy in asking for clarification of in- 
structions or in seeking advice on matters 
that are in doubt. 

10. There is no substitute for imagination 
and resourcefulness on the part of supervi- 
sory and intelligence officials. 

11. Communications must be characterized 
by clarity, forthrightness, and appropriate- 
ness. 


OBSERVATIONS SIGNIFICANT 


There are in all 25 of these headings. Par- 
ticularly significant are Nos. 17, 23, 24 and 
25. Here they are: 

17. An official who neglects to familiarize 
himself in detail with his organization should 
forfeit his responsibility. 

23. Superiors must at all times keep their 
subordinates adequately informed and, con- 
versely, subordinates should keep their su- 
periors informed. 

24. The administrative organization of 
any establishment must be designed to locate 
failures and to assess responsibility. 

25. In a well-balanced organization there 
is close correlation of responsibility and au- 
thority. 

All that the historian of tomorrow needs to 
do is find out who, on December 7, 1941, was 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and in command of subordinate 
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positions in the War and Navy Departments 
and who was Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy and then read the main 
headings of the report on Pearl Harbor. He 
will find that Republicans and Democrats 
were urianimous about the headings but po- 
liteness, courtesy, and deference caused the 
omission of the names of the personalities in- 
volved, in the case of the majority who signed 
the report, whereas the minority just named 
those responsible. It’s really a unanimous 
report on what happened. 





The Black Market, Hail and Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Washington News of July 22, 1946: 


THE BLACK MARKET, HAIL AND FAREWELL 


Unhappiest of all about what’s happened 
since July 1 is the black-market operator, 
and who can blame him The black market 
in meat alone was caught short for $10,000,- 
000, according to one conservative estimate. 

This loss occurred when the supply of suck- 
ers disappeared with the end of OPA. 
Hoarded stocks had to be disposed of. Once 
on a free market they couldn’t stand com- 
petition with legitimate business for. several 
reasons, mainly wasteful methods. 

The great modern packing plant uses up 
everything but the squeal and is working on 
that. Hides go for shoes. Odd edible bits 
make puddings and sausages. Pharmaceu- 
tical houses get the glands. Even the last 
scraps are swept up and procesesd into ani- 
mal foods. 

The black-market slaughterhouse passed 
up a generation of meat-packing progress. 
It often consisted of a dirty knife and a tree 
from which to hang a carcass. It had no 
facilities for using up the whole steer or 
pig, and wouldn’t have dared use them if 
it had. 

Hides, for instance, can be traced, so most 
were burned. A leather shortage developed 
in consequence of large illicit slaughtering. 

The black-market meat butcher just ripped 
out the steaks and roasts, destroying the rest. 
His customers had to pay him for the wasted 
parts. Sometimes they had to pay some- 
thing extra for the fines he was risking if he 
got caught, but this was balanced, more or 
less, by the taxes he avoided. 

The prohibition speakeasy lingered in form 
of many a fancy saloon. The black market 
can’t be reconverted since it wasn’t a room 
in a back alley but just an awkward and 
wasteful means of doing business. 

You didn’t get into a black market by 
knocking twice and asking for Charlie. You 
found it everywhere. Many of its promoters 
came from the class of shiny-pants chiselers 
who thrive in times of unaccustomed legal 
restraints and would rather make a shady 
dime than an honest dollar. But many 
others were normally respectable merchants, 
tempted by extra profits or driven by force 
of circumstance to this risky means of mak- 
ing a living. 

And so, to paraphrase the newsreel an- 
nouncer, we say good-by to the black market, 
& monument to waste and to the stubborn 
cussedness of the free American citizen who 
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will eat a steak if it chokes him, as often 
as someone tries to tell him he can’t. 

Hail, black market, and farewell! And we 
can’t say it was very nice knowing you. 

We say good-by, and not just au revoir, be- 
cause there is not, in our opinion, the remot- 
est chance that any reborn OPA will be stout 
enough to fix prices in a way that will prevent 
legitimate processors and dealers from doing 
business competitively. 

The new compromise OPA bill which Con- 
gress probably will send to the White House 
this week contains the threat to reimpose 
arbitrary ceilings at some future time, but 
the threat probably won’t be taken seriously. 
The new bill, to state it mildly, is no better 
than the one the President vetoed, and has 
less chance of succeeding because it means 
trying to put Humpty-Dumpty together 
again. 

As we sée it, it won’t make much differ- 
ence whether the President signs or vetoes 
this bill, provided something is done to sal- 
vage rent controls. The only thing that can 
get us out of this mess is for us to go to work 
and produce enough goods to satisfy pent-up 
demand, and thereby keep prices within the 
limits of the American consumer—mama by 
name—will tolerate. 

In any evert, it’s the best means open to 
us now. 


The Army and Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address on the subject The 
Army and Public Opinion, by Maj. Gen. 
Floyd L. Parks, United States Army, 
Chief of the Public Relations Division, 
War Department, at the State American 
Legion convention at Greenville, S. C., 
July 22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

It is a pleasant experience, after the activ- 
ities of the past few years, to relax and ex- 
change greetings with old friends here in 
South Carolina, amid surroundings that 
bring back the pleasant memories of boy- 
hood days. As many of you know, I cannot 
claim the distinction of having been born 
a South Carolinian, but I did my best to 
make up for it by moving to the Palmetto 
State as a youngster, attending school at An- 
derson, and graduating from Clemson A. and 
M. College in time to enter World WarI. My 
mother makes her home here in Greenville, 
and of course I return to visit her as often 
as possible and also to renew acquaintances 
with many old friends. So when I received 
an invitation to address your convention, 
I was doubly happy to accept. 

I am particularly glad to speak to mem- 
bers of the American Legion because, as a 
veteran, of both World Wars, I feel that I 
have a sympathetic understanding of the 
outlook, of both the doughboy of 1917-18, 
and the GI of the 1940’s. There is a common 
bond between you men, though of different 
generations, which, I am sure, will make the 
Legion as fine a constructive force in the 


life of our country in the years to come, as 
it was in the period between wars. The 
opportunities for service to our country may 
be more difficult to discern in peace than 
in war—though hardly less essential—and 
it is, therefore, most important to have or- 
ganizations such as the Legion to focus the 
energy of our veterans on necessary collec- 
tive tasks as they arise. 

My own particular interest, as you can 
imagine, continues to be what it has been 
for years—the United States Army. Just 
now my attention is concentrated on the 
Army’s public relations. The War Depart- 
ment’s Public Relations Division, of which 
I became chief last January, is one of three 
War Department units, grouped under the 
Chief of Public Information, Lt. Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins. The other two information 
agencies are the Legislative and Liaison Di- 
vision, and the Information and Education 
Division. It is a privilege to be associated in 
this work with General Collins, who achieved 
brilliant results as a field commander in both 
the Pacific and European theaters of war. 
Some of you no doubt served under him, 
and can appreciate his distinctive qualities 
of leadership. These qualities will serve him 
in good stead now, because it is no small 
task that he has undertaken. 

In its information activities, the Army has 
“reconversion” problems of its own. It has 
emerged from a period of all-out war, in 
which security which restricted news was 
the paramount consideration and has entered 
an era in which the public can rightfully 
expect virtually full and complete informa- 
tion on the Army’s activities. The transition 
is not casily made, I can assure you. And 
since the division which I head has the job 
of keeping the public informed about the 
Army, I would like to take a few minutes 
to discuss what we are trying to do, how 
you veterans in the American Legion can help 
us, and how I think we can help you. 

We all agree, I’m sure, on the desirability 
of keeping the American people informed as 
fully as possible about their Army. Ours is 
a democratic people, and a democratic Army. 
It is not our Nation’s policy to maintain a 
large standing army in time of peace, but 
rather to raise an adequate army from among 
the people whenever it becomes necessary to 
defend ourselves. From the very nature of 
this policy, it is imperative that the people 
be convinced of the necessity of expanding 
the Army, when the need arises, and that 
public opinion be welded into unshakable 
support of our soldiers when they go out 
to fight. 

This confidence and support prevailed 
throughout the past war, and contributed 
immeasurably to victory; in fact, valorous as 
were our fighting men, they could not have 
won without the unified, unstinting support 
of the people back home. The force of in- 
formed American public opinion was far 
greater than the frantic effort of Hitler's 
synthetic propaganda machine. 

Now that the shooting war is over—though 
we live in a sort of twilight period pending 
the peace settlements—there has been a 
backlash of criticism of the Army, evident in 
the press and other organs of public opin- 
ion. This fiurry is partly explained by the 
removal of wartime controls on subject 
matter, and partly by the postmortem dis- 
cussions that naturally follow all wars and 
other major events. Some of this criticism 
may be justified, some may not. But the 
important thing, as I see it, is for the Ameri- 
can people to be given the facts, so that they 
can judge for themselves. I have full confi- 
dence in the ability of the American public, 
if given the facts, to reach the right con- 
clusion. 

And in this respect, I believe that you 
legionnaires are in a unique position to ren- 
der a service to both the Army and the 
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people. As former servicemen, now ‘eturned 
to civilian life, you are best qualified to un- 
derstand and interpret the Army to the 
American people. Sometimes you may hear 
statements made about the Army which you 
know from your own experience are untrue, 
or are half-truths based on misunderstand- 
ing. In such cases, you can clear up mis- 
conceptions on the spot by stating the facts 
as you know them. 

As for me, I know that the American pub- 
lic is proud of its Army and the part it played 
in winning the war. The people are deeply 
conscious of the unending debt of gratitude 
they owe to the men who left their homes 
when their country was in peril, learned the 
distasteful lessons of war quickly and effi- 
ciently, and drove on to victory. The people 
are fully aware of the magnificent accom- 
plishment of the Army in assembling, train- 
ing, equipping, and leading into battle the 
greatest force in America's history. And the 
few who did not measure up are recognized 
by the public as unfortunate exceptions—just 
as misfits and failures sometimes get into the 
law, the ministry, and other honored profes- 
sions. 

The public will remember its heroes. But 
there is a tendency to forget the Army itself 
in peace time. We in the War Department 
Public Relations Division hope to maintain 
public interest in the Army by making ful! 
information available to the people. How- 
ever, the truth is that the Army as a whole 
makes its public relations; our Division 
merely serves as the chief liaison between the 
Army and the public. Every officer and every 
enlisted man in the Army influences public 
opinion by his contact with the civilizn 
population in the community in which he 
is stationed. 

In the end, public opinion about the Army 
reflects what the Army itself is. If the Army 
is good, the public will recognize that fact 
If the Army is bad, the public is sure to find 
it out. All we in the Public Relations Divi- 
sion can do is to present the Army as it is. 
That suits me, because I know we have a 
fine Army, and I am proud to do what I can 
to put it on exhibition. I know that with 
very few regrettable exceptions, the officers 
and men of the Army have tried in the past 
and are now trying their level best to serve 
their Nation faithfully. We are having reor- 
ganizat.sn pains at the moment, but these 
will pass in a few months. We are definitely 
on the upgrade now. 

The real job of keeping the United States 
the best-informed country in the world is 
being done, of course, by the press, radio 
motion pictures, and other privately op- 
erated media. What the Public Relations 
Division wants to do is to make complete 
information available to these agencies fo! 
dissemination to the public. Digging out and 
supplying the details is one of the important 
functions of the Public Relations Division 
We are the window through which the pub- 
lic watches the Army at its work. We want 
to have the public see everything that goes 
on, within the limits of genuine militar) 
security. By pursuing a _ goldfish-bow! 
policy in Army public relations, we believe 
that no dark corners will be allowed to exist 
where dirt might accumulate. An alert press 
is an excellent inspector general. My motto 
is, “The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth—and get it out while it is still 
news.” If the Army has made a mistake 
admit it and take your licking. If the Army 
is trying honestly to do a good job, the press 
and public will realize it, and applaud. 

In order to carry out that policy, an effort is 
being made to strengthen the Army’s public- 
relations organization all along the line. We 
are trying to plan further ahead and are try- 
ing to visualize the public-relations effect of 
given policies before they are announced or 
even formulated. 











For example, often the bare announcement 
of a policy or an event may be unfavorably 
received, whereas @ favorable reaction might 
have been obtained if a satisfactory expla- 
nation were made with the original an- 
nouncement. Too often the War Depart- 
ment, as well as other Government agencies, 
has been placed in the somewhat awkward 
position of defending a policy after it has 
been attacked in the press. Such a defense 
might have been entirely unnecessary had 
the original announcement contained a suffi- 
ciently detailed explanation. 

Because the bulk of your information 
reaches you through your local newspapers 
and radio stations, the Army is trying ear- 
nestly to improve the local public-relations 
functions of its various posts and installa- 
tions throughout the country. Some of you 
probably are newspaper publishers and re- 
porters who regard Army facilities in your 
locality as legitimate sources of news and 
try, with varying degrees of success, to get 
that news. It will interest you particularly 
to know that the Public Relations Division 
is trying not only to provide Army posts with 
efficient PRO’s but also to impress command- 
ing officers with the value of good public 
relations, and how they can promote good 
public relations through cooperation with 
the local press and radio. We want the Army 
to become a part of the community within 
which any element is located. 

Finally, I want to assure you that our 
Division has a sincere and continuing inter- 
est in the American Legion. We maintain 
close contact with National Commander 
Stelle and the staff of your national head- 
quarters in Washington, and are glad to 
supply material of special interest to Legion- 
naires for your monthly magazine and other 
use. I will be happy to have South Caro- 
lina Legionnaires write me at any time and 
I shall do my best to assist you. 

It has been an inspiration to meet you 
and a distinct honor to be your guest today. 
Thank you. 





Assistance for Farmers in Preparing 
Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. P. W. GRIFFITHS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
aware of the fact that the farmers of this 
country, busy with their problem of rais- 
ing the crops which this country and the 
war-ravaged peoples of the world so 
urgently need, do not have the time to 
keep abreast of our complicated income- 
tax structure. 

In an endeavor to be of some help, I 
have prepared, with the help of a tax 
expert, a list of items which I believe to 
be complete and hope it will prove help- 
ful as a reference while making out the 
returns, 

Items which go to make up his income 
and which must be declared in the return 
are: 

First. AAA receipts. 

Second. Breeding fees. 

Third. Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans—if election is made. 

Fourth. Fire or storm insurance pro- 
ceeds on crops. 

Fifth. Government subsidies. 

Sixth, Groceries or merchandise re- 
ceived in exchange for farm produce. 
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Seventh. Hire of teams, machinery, 
and so forth. 

Eighth. Livestock or produce sold. 

Ninth. Reimbursement for livestock or 
other property destroyed by Government. 

Tenth. Rents received in crop shares— 
income when shares are sold. 

Nontaxable items: Produce consumed 
by farmer and family. 

Expense items which are allowable de- 
ductions are: 

First. Advertising of farm produce. 

Second. Animals purchased and lost 
by death. 

Third. Automobile upkeep. 

Fourth. Bad debts. 

Fifth. Breeding fees. 

Sixth. Combining, amounts paid for. 

Seventh. Cost of feed purchased. 

Eighth. Crop-insurance premium. 

Ninth. Depreciation of buildings and 
equipment of a personal nature. 

Tenth. Depreciation of orchard. 

Eleventh. Depreciation of livestock ac- 
quired for work, breeding, or dairy, not 
included in inventory. 

Twelfth. Electricity. 

Thirteenth. Fence repair and mainte- 
nance. 

Fourteenth. Fertilizer cost, unless to 
restore fertility or increase productivity 
over a period of years. 

Fifteenth. Gasoline, other fuel and oil 
for farm. 

Sixteenth. Ginning, amounts paid for. 

Seventeenth. Insurance on farm prop- 
erty, except dwelling. 

Eighteenth. Interest on farm obliga- 
tions. 

Nineteenth. Livestock killed by State 
or Federal authorities—cost less depreci- 
ation. 

Twentieth. Machine hire. 

Twenty-first. Pasture rental. 

Twenty-second. Rent paid in cash or 
crops—amounts paid in raising the crops 
only. 

Twenty-third. Repairs and mainte- 
nance, except on dwelling house. 

Twenty-fourth. Salaries for household 
work in boarding and housing laborers. 

Twenty-fifth. Seed, plants, and trees 
purchased. 

Twenty-sixth. Supplies purchased, 
twine, spray material, disinfectant, con- 
tainers, and so forth. 

Twenty-seventh. Taxes. 

Twenty-eighth. Telephone. 

Twenty-ninth. Threshing, 
paid for. 

Thirtieth. Tools of short life, cost of. 

Thirty-first. Travel expenditures, farm 
business. 

Thirty-second. Veterinary and medi- 
cine for livestock. 

Thirty-third. Wages of hired labor. 


amounts 





Platform of Affiliated Young Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following platform adopted 
at the seventh biennial State convention 
of the Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., 
of New York State, June 21, 22, 23, 1946, 
at the Hotel Piccadilly, New York City: 


PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION ON 
JUNE 23, 1946 


On the cccasion of the first anniversary of 
the tragic death of our great leader, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, President Truman said 
that “the best tribute that we who remain 
can pay to his memory is to carry on those 
principles and those policies for which he 
lived and gave his life. This administration 
is determined to pay that kind of tribute to 
him.” To the accomplishment of this goal, 
we stand united under the leadership of 
President Truman and pledge to him our 
wholehearted support. 

In the more than 13 years which have 
elapsed since Franklin Roosevelt stirred the 
Nation with the battle cry that “we have 
nothing to fear but fear itself,” our people 
have progressed under Democratic leader- 
ship to an unparalleled eminence in the 
history of the world. 

Victory has given us the opportunity, if 
we will but use it, of accomplishing peace in 
our time, and bringing freedom to the op- 
pressed peoples of the world. 

Thirteen years of progressive social legis- 
lation have made the “four freedoms” an 
American reality, and have advanced the 
common citizen to a position of dignity, se- 
curity, and equality never before enjoyed in 
this or any other country. 

We applaud the leadership of President 
Harry S. Truman as a worthy successor of 
President Roosevelt. We ask for renewed and 
greater support for the policies which he has 
advocated, and for the unification of our 
Representatives in Congress behind his pro- 
gram. He commanded American armed 
forces through their final victorious cam- 
paigns. He arranged for the return of Amer- 
ican soldiers with a kindliness and efficiency 
never experienced by any other army. He 
rose in a time of crisis to set himself against 
the peril of uncontrolled inflation, and, 
though opposed by combinations of selfish 
interests, received the support of the Ameri- 
can people. He has systematically endeav- 
ored to restrain the forces of special privilege 
and greed which took advantage of our short- 
ages at home and abroad during this trying 
period of reconversion, and he has defended 
the public against the systematic raids of 
selfish pressure groups. He has sought just 
and equitable settlements for labor, and 
has insisted that in the achievement of such 
settlements, the life lines of the public wel- 
fare and security must not be jeopardized. 
His continued leadership will provide the best 
protection of the people for an orderly return 
to a peacetime economy withcut economic 
chaos or an impairment of our sccial gains. 
He merits the wholehearted support of every 
thinking American, young and old. Ameri- 
ca’s best hope is to unite behind the leader- 
ship of our President. 

Now forces of reaction, mistakenly be- 
lieving that the program which he so val- 
iantly championed died with Franklin Roose- 
velt, seek to obstruct its inevitable progress, 
and to destroy the structure which was erect- 
ed during the past 13 years of democratic gov- 
ernment. In the international sphere, those 
who have not learned the lessons of the two 
terrible wars into which our country and 
the whole world were plunged in the last 
quarter of a century are sowing the seeds of 
distrust and isolationism which, if not rooted 
out, will thrust us into a third and final war 
of certain destruction. We therefore ap- 
plaud the policy laid down by President Tru- 
man and carried out by Secretary Byrnes in 
endeavoring to maintain against its enemies 
of the right and of the left the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. 

The dream of a democratic and just world, 
free of war and of the fear of war, and of 
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& prosperous and healthy nation in which 
all citizens will be assured of justice, se- 
curity, and equality—political, social, and 
economic—can only be realized by bold, un- 
hesitating, and forceful action in support 
of a well-defined program. To this end we 
pledge ourselves to the following objectives: 


NATIONAL ISSUES 


1. The United Nations: We affirm our full 
support of the United Nations, and advocate 
a policy of strengthening it so that it may 
make and enforce wise judgments, and keep 
the peace of the world. We call upon our 
representatives in our national, State, and 
local governments to give it full support. 
We believe that in such an organization, and 
not in alliances with other powers, lies the 
way to lasting peace and international de- 
mocracy. 

In turn, we urge the United Nations to 
establish the principle of equality of nations 
and to assure the liberated nations and mi- 
norities of Europe and the Orient political 
and econcmic independence under demo- 
cratic governments. We also call upon the 
United Nations to assure the colonial peo- 
ples of the world, now dominated by im- 
perialistic interests, that same ultimate free- 
dom and independence which we have grant- 
ed to the Philippines. 

We recognize the full extent of the respon- 
sibility which this imposes upon the United 
States—to maintain adequate military 
strength, to take its full part in feeding 
starved masses in other countries, to share 
financially in the work of rebuilding stricken 
countries, and to make its techniques freely 
available everywhere. The best interests of 
the United States are protected and forward- 
ed by promoting the welfare of other mem- 
bers of the world family of nations. 

2. Assistance to the homeless and starving 
of Europe and Asia: We advocate and support 
the giving of a full measure of assistance to 
those unhappy persons in Europe and else- 
where whose homes and food supplies have 
been wiped out by the war. We urge the 
Congress to fulfill the commitments which 
our Government has undertaken in this re- 
gard, even through rationing if necessary. 
We urge that the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration be given the 
necessary resources and support with which 
to accomplish this. We support the opening 
of Palestine and other suitable areas to dis- 
placed persons now homeless in Europe. We 
call for the admission immediately of 100,000 
Jews to Palestine as recommended by the 
Anglo-American Committee. 

3. World trade: We urge the continuation 
of the reciprocal trade policy established by 
Secretary Hull, and a further reduction in 
tariffs of all countries so as to stimulate the 
freer movement of goods among nations. We 
oppose all obstacles to free trade, whether 
such obstructions reflect a positive Govern- 
ment policy or private action in the form of 
cartels. We support the extension of finan- 
cial assistance to Great Britain and other 
countries where American interests are fos- 
tered and not discriminated against. We are 
opposed to the extension of such assistance 
to nations in this hemisphere and out of it 
whose present governments aided the Axis 
Powers and, directly or indirectly, sought to 
prevent the democratic victory, or who are 
now persisting in the maintenance of un- 
democratic governments. 

4. The armed forces: We support and ad- 
vocate the maintenance of a strong Army, 
Navy, and Air Force until such time as the 
readiness of all nations to participate in an 
effective world federation in good faith has 
been demonstrated. We are strongly opposed 
to a weakening of our armed forces to a 
point where they are unable to protect us 
and our island bases in both oceans, and 
to fulfill our responsibilities in occupied 
areas. We favor such an improvement in the 
pay, allowances, and mode of life of service- 
men as will insure the voluntary recruiting 


of sufficient personnel to permit all neces- 
sary battle and defense stations to be manned 
at all times. We are opposed to a caste sys- 
tem in the armed forces, and we call for 
speedy action on the Doolittle report by the 
War Department. Until such time as suf- 
ficient personnel can be secured on a volun- 
tary basis, we favor the continuance of se- 
lective service. We favor military training 
as part of a broad educational program for 
our youth. 

5. Atomic energy: We support the crea- 
tion of a civilian commission, with military 
representation, to assess the potency of 
atomic energy, to consider the changes which 
it necessitates in our national-defense struc- 
ture, and to determine how it can best be 
utilized as a constructive force in our na- 
tional life. We advocate the continued pub- 
lic ownership of the sources of atomic en- 
ergy, and of the means of producing and 
utilizing it. We are opposed to disclosure 
of our knowledge of atomic energy to other 
nations until we have adequate assurance 
that similar knowledge in the possession of 
such other powers will be made known to 
us, and that such knowledge will not be em- 
ployed against us or against other nonaggres- 
sor powers. 

6. Territories: We support the admission of 
the Territory of Hawaii to statehood. We 
urge the enactment of legislation by the 
Congress providing for model representative 
government on Guam and other islands ad- 
ministered by us in the Pacific, so that we 
may set an example in democracy for the 
colonial peoples of the world. 

7. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway: We 
continue to advocate immediate authoriza- 
tion and construction of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway, with ownership and oper- 
ation of the American side of the river by 
the Power Authority of the State of New 
York. 

8. Securities and Exchange Commission: 
We are opposed to the attempts now being 
made to weaken and emasculate the statutes 
administered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission which have been an assurance 
of fair dealing, and an absence of fraud and 
manipulation, to the public when they enter 
the securities markets. 

9. Labor: We continue to advocate reten- 
tion of the hard-won gains secured by labor 
under the last 13 years of Democratic admin- 
istration. We stand for continuation of the 
National Labor Relations Act. We recom- 
mend that, through collective bargaining and 
the governmental agencies concerned, adjust- 
ments be made to insure that labor’s take- 
home pay is not impaired by inflation or 
other incidents of reconversion. We advo- 
cate immediate improvement of working con- 
ditions by the establishment of necessary 
health and safety measures. In this critical 
period when the Nation is in the midst of 
reconversion to a peacetime economy and 
millions of returned veterans are readjust- 
ing to civilian life, we advocate carefully con- 
sidered legislation to eliminate unauthorized, 
jurisdictional, and wildcat strikes, and to 
curtail work stoppages in the Nation’s key 
industries. We believe enlightened labor 
leaders will cocperate in this in their own 
interest and in the interest of labor. We 
urge upon labor the necessity of keeping its 
own house in order so that the advances 
made under this administration will not be 
threatened or impaired by a showing of abuse 
on the part of a few irresponsible, selfish, or 
corrupt individuals, and we urge labor itself 
to draft measures to that end. 

10. Social security: We continue to support 
extension of the social-security program to 
provide full protection against old age, ill- 
ness, and economic misfortune for everyone 
with benefits adequate to provide at least a 
minimum of health and decency, regardless 
of previous earnings. The program should 
assure complete medical care for all and 
should allow no child under any circum- 
stances to lack good food, adequate clothing, 
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a decent home, and the opportunity for edu- 
cation. To this end we advocate imiuediate 
passage of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, 
and extension of the Social Security Act to 
segments of the population not now covered, 

11. Minorities: A shameful blot on our 
wartime record has been the continuance of 
racial discrimination and inequalities at 
home at the same time that our young men 
and women have been fightng to eliminate 
such discriminations and inequalities abroad. 
We support the extenson of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and other legislation de- 
signed to root out discrimination at home 
Racial distinctions at home must have no 
greater meaning than they have on the 
battlefield. 

12. Price controls: To protect the public 
against inflation and profiteering, we favor 
continuance of effective price controls until! 
such time as production is in full flow, and 
supply and demand are nearer balance. 


ISSUES BOTH NATIONAL AND STATE IN SCOPE 


1. Veterans: We consider it the respon- 
sibility of the nation, the community, and 
the individual to assist in the readjustment 
of the veteran. We believe that everything 
possible should be done to place within tan- 
gible reach of the veteran the benefits ac- 
corded him under the GI bill of rights. We 
favor enlargement of our educational facili- 
ties in this State so that any veteran who de- 
sires to avail himself of his rights to an edu- 
cation may do so. We urge the elimination 
of all nonessential red tape in the processing 
of veterans’ affairs by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Wecondemn the nonaction and dis- 
interest which have characterized the present 
State administration’s policy concerning 
veterans, a policy which has resulted in the 
furnishing to veterans by the State of New 
York only of information, and not of assist- 
ance. We believe that an opportunity must 
be given by the Democratic Party to the 
veterans to participate in public affairs, and 
that the party should seek a fair propor- 
tion of its candidates for public office from 
the many qualified veterans who are mem- 
bers of the party. We believe that the pol- 
icy of affording the veteran a preference in 
governmental employment should be modi- 
fied so as to be based upon qualification 
gained in service or in veteran educational 
courses, and not upon mere veteran status 
alone. 

2. Housing: We advocate prompt and 
thorough action by the Federal, State, and 
local governments so as to assure that there 
will be a home available for every veteran 
and for every other citizen in need of one. 
We support the channeling of building ma- 
terials into low-cost housing projects. We 
rcommend the utilization of all idle housing 
for such purposes, and the maintenance of 
rent controls so as to prevent the unscrup- 
ulous from capitalizing upon need and short- 
age. We call upon the State administra- 
tion to meet its obligations to the veteran 
and to the citizen, and to end its long record 
of inaction in housing. We condemn the 
record of the Republican Governor and his 
unqualified superintendent of housing who 
for 4 years when it was apparent that a hous- 
ing crisis was imminent did nothing, and ob- 
structed the efforts of Democratic legislators 
to provide a State housing program. 

8. Voting: We favor an extension of the 
right to vote to all citizens 18 years of age 
or over. The same qualifications should gov- 
ern the obligations to fight and the right to 
participate in the selection of governmnt. 


STATE ISSUES 


1, Education: We favor immediate action to 
increase State appropriations for higher edu- 
cation until they compare favorably with the 
per capita appropriations of other States. 
As an inegral part of our program for higher 
education, we favor the immediate establish- 
ment of a State university with adequate fa- 
cilities for all veterans now unsuccessfully 
seeking to avail themselves of the educational 
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privileges of the GI bill of rights, and with 
colleges of medicine and dentistry which will 
admit all qualified applicants from this 
State, regardless of racial or religious back- 
ground. We are opposed to the admission of 
students on a quota system in any university 
or college supported in whole or in part by 
public funds, or enjoying immunity from 
taxation. We favor the continuance of the 
present State grants to universities and other 
institutions regardless of the establishment 
of a State University. 

2. Civil service: We condemn the Republi- 
can Governor’s raids upon the civil service 
system of the State, which have resulted in 
more positions being removed from the civil 
service lists and used for political patronage 
than under the administration of any other 
governor. We call for the immediate restora- 
tion of such positions to the civil service list, 
and for the immediate removal of the present 
political appointees. 

3. Use of State surpluses: We favor the 
utilization of the State’s surplus funds, built 
up largely by tax revenues from the people 
of the larger cities of the State, to meet the 
increasing financial burdens of those cities 
in this period of readjustment. At a time 
when the State Treasury has a surplus of 
more than $500,000,000, more than two-thirds 
of which was paid in by the people of the 
city of New York, it is unconscionable to 
impose additional taxes upon the citizens of 
that community to meet the expenses of 
government. The time is at hand when the 
State administration must make an equitable 
division of State revenues with municipal 
governments, and admit the people of the 
larger cities of the State to their legitimate 
share of the taxes paid by them. 

4. Full employment: We condemn the 
State administration's failure to enact a full 
employment measure, and we pledge our- 
selves to the speedy passage of such legis- 
lation. 

5. Legislative representation: We demand 
an end to the gerrymandering which the Re- 
publican Party has foisted upon the State, 
and to the intolerable situation under which 
the people of the city of New York, constitut- 
ing more than a majority of the people of 
the State, and providing more than two- 
thirds of the State’s income, are denied equal 
rg in either house of the legis- 
ature. 

6. Home rule: We call for legislation which 
will give the cities of the State budgetary 
self-determination, and which will eliminate 
the need for approval by the State govern- 
a for the incurring of indebtedness by 
them. 

7. Recognition of women voters: Although 
they constitute more than half of the citizens 
of this State, there are few major State, city, 
or county offices which women hold. We ad- 
vocate the nomination, election, and appoint- 
ment of qualified women to a fair percentage 
of State, city, and county offices, and we call 
upon Democratic leaders in this State to give 
such representation to the women of the 
State on the ticket to be presented to the 
people this fall. 

8. Democratic progressivism at Albany: 
Almost without exception such progressive 
Social legislation as has been enacted at Al- 
bany during the Republican regime was ini- 
tiated and sponsored by the Democratic rep- 
resentatives in the senate and assembly. The 
political trickery evidenced by subsequent 
and belated Republican support of such 
measures in the wake of public clamor for 
their enactment cannot obscure the fact that 
those who represent the people at Albany are 
the Democratic legislators, who stand for ac- 
tion, and not for evasion by the appointment 
©! commissions to investigate obvious facts. 

9. Unity: Our Nation, our State, our party, 
and our people are today at a time which 
more than any other time marks a crisis in 
our affairs. The decisions that will be made 
and the actions which will be taken during 


the year to come will influence and affect 
the lives of millions of people for many years 
ahead. If the American people, putting aside 
their differences over secondary matters, 
would concentrate on the accomplishment of 
the democratic ideal, and if our political 
leaders and public men and women would 
for the moment subordinate their personal 
ambitions, jealousies, and factions to the ac- 
complishment of that same democratic ideal, 
our Nation might lead the way to that time 
of “peace on earth and gocd will to men” 
which we all hoped to find at the end of the 
road when we responded to Pear] Harbor. 

Like other things, unity begins at home. 
We cannot expect to unify the Nation be- 
hind our President if we Democrats in New 
York are ourselves divided into irreconcilable 
groups, factions, and wings. The time has 
come when a cohesive, militant, and united 
democracy in the State of New York must 
again be on the march to unite our State 
and our Nation behind our President, We 
call upon the Democratic State Committee to 
take the initiative and, calling a halt to fac- 
tional political wars, to unify all Democrats 
in the State of New York in a common pro- 
gressive front. We pledge to the Democratic 
State Committee our complete and unquali- 
fled cooperation and loyalty in bringing this 
about, and we dedicate ourselves and our of- 
ficers to the cause of unity in the coming 
State elections. 





The Ku Klux Klan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very excellent and well 
thought-out article by Victor Riesel on 
the rise of the Ku Klux Klan in the United 
States, published in the July 22, 1946, 
issue of the New York Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Laspor NEws AND COMMENT 


THE KKK MASQUERADES IN MORE THAN WHITE 
SHEETS 


(By Victor Riesel) 


Have you ever wondered how a Ku Klux 
Klan “den” prepares for a cross-burning? 

Perhaps the danger of being Ku Kluxed 
has been too remote: perhaps white hoods, 
night riding, and flogging in the dark have 
seemed so far off you've given it little 
thought after cussing out newspaper re- 
ports of recently renewed Klan activity in 
many States. 

But Gene Talmadge is about to become 
Governor of Georgia and the Ku Kluxers 
who rallied around his red suspenders and 
Klan-like campaign speeches will have a 
friend in power. They will strut just as the 
Chicago bootleg mobs would have if Scarface 
Al had been elected mayor. The anti-Catho- 
lic, anti-Negro, anti-CIO, anti-Jewish Ku 
Kluxers will take Talmadge’s victory as a 
mandate for new and frenzied recruiting. 

After all, it was Gene Talmadge who said 
for quotation during a discussion of New 
York City’s 1,000,000 jobless in 1936: 

“What you need in New York is not La- 
Guardia but Mussolini. A little castor oil 
would go a long ways towards starting the 
wheels of industry going again.” 
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So let’s look at the new Ku Klux Elan. 
How does that collection of congenial bullies 
operate? How strong are they? Can they 
exploit Gene Talmadge’s election? 

Investigations made within the past few 
weeks by competent Federal and private 
detective agencies disclose that terroristic 
Ku Klux “dens” (cells) are active in every 
large southern community and in Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, California, and Kansas, where 
Jayhawk Kluxers boast a membership of over 
5,000 in Wichita, Hutchinson, Newton, To- 
peka, Leavenworth, and Kansas City. 

How does the Klan operate? In Georgia 
the Kluxers are political. In Chattanooga, 
the Klan is built around hoodlums special- 
izing in vandalism. In Florida it offers “pro- 
tection” to real-estate owners against pur- 
chase or use of land or houses by Negroes. 
To meet the CIO organization campaign the 
Ku Klux propagandists have specialized in 
anti-Catholicism, attacking CIO leaders 
Philip Murray and James Carey, devout Cath- 
olics. Nor has George Meany, the AFL’s Irish 
secretary, escaped these assaults. 

Where the old-time Klan leaders would 
nail to trees and posts notices of meetings 
which read: “Klansmen meet at the trysting 
spot where Orion kisses the Zenith. The 
wolf is on his walk. The serpent coils to 
strike. Action. Action. Action,” the mod- 
ern KKK camouflages itself. It hides under 
names like the All-American Club, the All- 
American Society, the Knights of the Kanine 
Klub, and the Sons of Dixie (which appeals 
specially to union members). 

The local cells are known as dens to the 
old-time Kluxers. Each den has a grand 
cyclops (now usually referred to as the club 
president). When he wants a KKK session 
he sends out messengers, once known as 
knight hawks, who telephone instructions 
as much as possible to keep written orders 
down toa minimum. These meetings decide 
whom to flog, what stores to deface, or 
whether a cross should be burned. Once a 
cross burning is scheduled, a squad is ap- 
pointed to obtain heavy logs, 12 to 15 feet 
high, and wrap them in oil-soaked rags. 

Car owners, cab drivers, and truckmen who 
are Kluxers friendly to it are contacted to 
bring the hooded men to the “trysting spot.” 
The members arrive, dressed in white re- 
galia, adorned by Klan pins costing anywhere 
from’ $9 to $1,500 (for diamond-studded 
ones). They remain silent through the ritual 
except for taking certain oaths. 

The past 18 months there have been 23 cross 
burnings from New Jersey to Florida. Hun- 
dreds more of these ghoulish rituals are 
planned. Yet there is a lethargy abroad in 
the Nation. The good folk are losing by de- 
fault. 





British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the debate in this House on the 
passage of the British loan should be 
must reading for every American citizen. 
He will be paying the bill for years to 
come, so he should at least know why. 

He should also read an analysis which 
appeared in an editorial in the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette of July 17. That editorial 
follows: 

UNDERSTAND THE REASON ANYWAY 


To the six billions we gave Britain in the 
First World War to compensate her for saving 
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us from the Kaiser and the thirty billions 
we politely handed her in the recent struggle 
for having so gloriously protected us from 
Hitler, and the two hundred-odd billions we 
spent on our own efforts as we fought val- 
iantly to shield her for having shielded us so 
long from the hateful Teutonic Tribes, we 
have now added some more billions to her 
extensive coffers that she may continue to 
guard and preserve us, but this time from 
Russia. 

Speaker RaysBurNn, of the House, told the 
story in his own words, but they were a pat- 
tern for everything that has been said in sup- 
port of this latest craven looting of the 
American people. The Democratic leader put 
it this way: 

“The rejection of this grant would drive 
England and western Europe toward the 
Communist ideology that I despise. If we 
fail to ally ourselves with Britain, I fear some- 
one else will, and God keep us if we have 
no ally.” 

What was that hot tart about “the only 
thing we have to fear is fear’? 

The enemy is no longer the German. He 
is broken. But that does not eliminate ene- 
mies. The enemy now is the Russian. That 
is not only freely admitted everywhere but 
openly spoken by Democratic leaders to jus- 
tify this further tapping of the American till. 

And who was it that cut away all restraints 
upon Russia so that it now looms men- 
acingly? Uncle Sam may shake his head 
over that question but he must plead guilty 
to the charge. He has laid one brawler low 
only to see the one he saved arise with fire 
in his eye. 

Virtually every vote in the Congress for 
this gift was a vote heavily affected by fear. 
We are being bled even as the blackmailer 
holds up dire consequences before the ashen 
face of his victim to force him to shell out. 
The vote was the tocsin call for the next war 
and the abject and humiliating admission 
that the grand plot to shove America out into 
the very front for all future wars had won 
in a walk. 

But the Democrats who have pushed this 
additional abuse down the throats of the 
American people were also trying to cover 
up the emptiness of their usurped and spu- 
rious policies. Their intrusion into this war 
was a twin to the liquor habit, fine enough 
at the outset but.ending in misery and death 
without any chance of quitting. 

Wisconsin may note that its seven Repub- 
licans and one Progressive in the House voted 


against the gift and that the two Democrats 
voted for it. 


Terror in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1946 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to present to the House, 
under leave granted me by unanimous 
consent, an editorial that appeared in 
the New York Post following the explo- 
sion of the bomb placed in the King Da- 
vid Hotel, in Jerusalem. Judging from 
the editorial response, this incident was 
viewed as most shocking and yet it seems 
Strange that there should be anything 
more shocking about the attempt of the 
Jews in Palestine to free themselves than 
there is about the efforts of the rebellious 
forces in Bolivia to change what they 
considered an undesirable form of gov- 
ernment. And I believe that the edi- 


torial which follows clearly presents the 

viewpoint of those who are cognizant of 

what the people of Palestine are striving 

for. 
TERROR IN PALESTINE 


The Post has always deplored terrorism in 
Palestine. The throwing of a bomb, the 
burst of gunfire from a passing car, solves no 
problems. The extermination of a few men 
leaves the real source of the evil policy they 
execute untouched. It goes on, using new 
men and new instruments, and the fight be- 
comes even more relentless, brutal, and diffi- 
cult of sensible settlement. 

When Lord Moyne, one of the principal 
executors of the infamous white paper of 
1939 fell victim to Jewish terrorist bullets, 
we said, “The conduct of political affairs by 
murder is as reprehensible when practiced 
by two young idealistic Hebrews as when it 
is practiced by British officials who turn Jevs 
back from Palestine’s doors to Hitler's 
Gestapo.” 

We repeat that sentiment. Over 90 people 
were killed yesterday when Jerusalem’s King 
David Hotel, which houses the headquarters 
of the British Army and the Secretariat of 
the Palestine Government was blown up. 

That was a typical terrorist act. And like 
all large-scale terrorist acts it struck in- 
discriminately, at friend as well as foe. It 
cut down one of our correspondents, Richard 
Mowrer, who had been doing a splendid, 
objective job of reporting the Palestine story 
and its background. 


A FRIEND LIES WOUNDED 


Without sympathizing with the Jewish 
terrorists, Mowrer had written intelligently 
and understandingly of the causes of their 
outburst. Now he lies wounded. The ter- 
rorists did not intend this. It is another 
illustration, however, of the blindness of 
their methods. 

Yet while we neither excuse nor condone 
terrorism, it is important that the atmos- 
phere which prompts such hysterical acts 
be understood. 

It is a fact that when you leave no other 
course open, you get precisely such acts as 
the bombing of the King David Hotel as the 
result. As Mowrer put it in a recent dis- 
patch, as doubtless he would repeat even now, 
were he able, “terrorism in Palestine is a 
symbol of despair.” It is the fruit of British 
policy in the mandate. 

A Mowrer dispatch from Jerusalem on July 
9 explained it brilliantly: “Fascist-minded 
Arab leaders are permitted to return from 
Germany and from exile, but Jewish sur- 
vivors of Hitler’s gas chambers are still in 
barbed-wire camps in Germany. * * * 
There is no habeas corpus on Palestine. Any 
policeman, any British soldier * * * can 
arrest you on mere suspicion * * ®* if 
you give shelter to your own mother know- 
ing she is an illegal immigrant, you are liable 
to 8 years’ imprisonment.” 

Is it any wonder that in their rage and de- 
spair, betrayed and embittered men strike 
out blindly? 


IT HAPPENED IN IRELAND 


A quarter century ago, another people in 
another part of the world, facing very much 
the same problem, resorted to the same sort 
of terrorism. Petitions and recitals of broken 
pledges having failed, the people of Ireland 
finally enlisted in the Sinn Fein and for the 
next few years the green isle was drenched 
in blood and shattered by explosions. The 
acts of terrorism were equally deplorable 
then—Ireland might well have secured her 
freedom without Sinn Fein outbreaks—but 
they were equally inevitable. 

For Britain in 1920-21 gave the Irish no 
other course. As today she leaves the Jews 
of Palestine little alternative to similar blind 
acts of despair. 

The vicious cycle must be broken at some 
point. For just as the hopes and aspirations 
of men will not be quenched by British re- 
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pression, so Jewish terrorists will not prevail 
through bombs. 

We return again to what the Post said eqi- 
torially on the occasion of the Moyne assassi- 
nation. “There never would have been g 
terrorist band in the first place if the British 
had not deliberately abandoned the demo- 
cratic process in their dealings with Pales- 
tine.” 

For the real criminal that blew up the King 
David Hotel yesterday is a policy that has left 
the Jews of Palestine with no hope and no 
faith in the ordinary, normal ways of gaining 
justice. That policy must be changed. 


Portland Tops West in Housing of Vets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Yank News: 


PORTLAND TOPS WEST IN HOUSING OF VETS 


The returning veteran has a better chance 
of securing adequate housing in Portland, 
Oreg., than in any other city in the United 
States, a survey conducted by Yank News 
disclosed last week. There is a reason for it, 
and a carefully planned one. Four days after 
the Japanese deliberately loosed the Ameri- 
can juggernaut of World War II, on Dec. 11, 
1941, to be exact, Mayor Earl Riley’s Housing 
Authority of Portland crackled into being 
and, with the war’s duration, it is still func- 
tioning—if anything, more smoothly, ef- 
ficiently. 

Portland’s housing record, in fact, is so 
outstanding that it has been studied and 
imitated by most of the local housing au- 
thorities on the west coast with the result 
that the housing shortage in Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and San Francisco is reported to be 
more fluid than at any time since 1943. The 
change comes as a welcome relief to many 
war-weary men and their families. 

Credit for the situation in the Portland 
area is due in no little measure to Mayor Earl 
Riley. Foreseeing the inevitable jam occa- 
sioned by thousands of homeward-bound 
men, Riley has kept alive an unflagging in- 
terest in the activities of his five-man hous- 
ing committee and its problems and, while 
many other cities were growing lax with the 
return to peacetime existence, he has, by 
way of comparison, demanded more “steam” 
yet. 

Riley’s judgment was never more reason- 
able than when he appointed quiet, 48-year- 
old Harry Freeman as executive director, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the HAP. 

Formerly a successful landscape engineer, 
Freeman, since his appointment January 8, 
1942, has established a record in housing ad- 
ministration that is the envy of his contem- 
poraries, Starting from scratch and with no 
previous experience in that capacity, Freeman 
learned his trade so well that he has to date 
placed in Government-owned projects and 
rental homes a possible 30,000 persons. Ail- 
though his present staff has been pared to 
about 900, due to shipyard closure, at one 
time he maintained, directed, and supervised 
more than 1,300 workers—all engaged in 
housing homeless people. 

(In Portland housing projects at present 
there are about 4,000 veterans and their fam- 
ilies—comprising about 15,000 persons.) 

Freeman's mode d’operation is somewhat 
at variance with the federally prescribed 
procedure in securing homes for veterans. 












Required, of course, to abide by certain rules 
and regulations laid down by the FHA, he 
operates, nonetheless, by many methods of 
his own manufacture. 

One of the pet instructions his help gets 
is that each shall take a bona fide, personal 
interest in the man making application for 
a home. If a veteran, for instance, works in 
a certain area, every effort is required to 
place the applicant near his work. A study 
is made of his billfold and the size of his 
family considered before he is placed. Free- 
man’s aides are, in fact, “house hunters” in 
all the phrase implies, and, although his 
office is not asked to proceed further than 
the placing of veterans in Government- 
owned projects, his records are dotted with 
instances wherein he has settled families in 
rental homes. 

“We are not, however, in competition with 
real-estate houses or brokers,” he explains. 
“My aides are always instructed to deal, in 
the case of private dwellings, with agencies.” 

Of the many housing projects under his 
direction, Freeman’s pet is Vanport City, the 
largest project of its kind in the Nation. 
Now a big city in itself, the community has 
become so stabilized and well incorporated 
that the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation last week opened an extension college 
there. Summer school for veterans is now 
in session, and the Vanport University is 
expected to remain in existence until sum- 
mer of 1947. 

Since assuming his post, Freeman has 
clipped red tape in application procedure to 
an insignificant minimum. In fact, condi- 
tions are such at present that about all a 
veteran has to do to get a home is appear 
at Freeman's office, fill out a card, and within 
a few days he’s settled. 

Perhaps Mayor Riley summed up Portland’s 
housing record with his brusque announce- 
ment: “Our program is energetic.” 





Basic Guides for Moral Training—Ex- 
cerpts From a Statement Issued by His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend John T. 
McNicholas, O. P., S. T. M., Jane 22, 
1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Education 
I have objected to the discrimination in 
several Federal aid-to-education bills 
which came before our committee. I be- 
lieve that Federal aid should be granted 
through the States for all schools and all 
school children in need thereof. The 
Federal Government should not restrict 
its assistance to public schools alone. 
In this connection I am pleased to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp some per- 
tinent excerpts from a recent statement 
by the Most Reverend John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, O. P., S. T. M., archbishop of 
Cincinnati, which reflect my attitude on 
this very important question. 

Parents are equally responsible for the 
mental development and intellectual train- 
ing of their children. This education of chil- 
dren must take place under the freedom of 
religion that parents enjoy, and under Amer- 
ican freedom of education that our Govern- 
ment guarantees. Parents, having the right 


to educate their children in the schools of 
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their conscientious choice, should get help, 
if they need it, from the State for the edu- 
cation of their children. All parents, what- 
ever be their faith, should get this help when 
the need can be proven to the State. This 
is true American freedom of education. To 
deny parents the help which they need for 
the education of their children is to attempt 
to secularize wholly, or to sovietize, our sys- 
tem of education. It is not American free- 
dom of education. 

To deprive parents of true American free- 
dom to educate their children in the schools 
of their conscientious choice because they 
have not the means to do so, is indirectly a 
violation of our freedom of religion. Millions 
of Catholic parents are bound in conscience 
and by their religion to have their children 
trained in moral living during their school 
years. To tell poor parents that their chil- 
dren must receive instruction from public 
teachers and must be deprived of freedom of 
education, unless from the family treasury 
they can pay for the education of their chil- 
dren, means that legislators and State con- 
stitutions and laws nullify our freedom of 
education. The consciences of poor religious 
parents should not be strained in this way. 
Up to now our Federal Government has not 
been unfair and discriminatory in the field of 
education, as many States have been. Par- 
ents of all faiths, especially poor parents, 
should entreat their representatives in Con- 
gress not to put our Federal Government in a 
wrong light, not to force it to be discrimina- 
tory and unjust to parents who need help to 
educate their children. These parents should 
make it clear to legislators in Congress that 
they are asking help in order to give our 
country better citizens, who recognize the 
obligation of moral living. Poor parents and 
parents who toil, of all religious faiths in 
America, should become articulate in de- 
manding the help they need—which need 
they can be called upon to prove—for the 
education of their children in the schools of 
their conscientious choice. 





More Federal Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bristol (Pa.) Courier of July 23, 1946: 


MORE FEDERAL JOBS 


American taxpayers, who have been un- 
comfortably aware of the outrageous pad- 
ding of Federal pay rolls with political work- 
ers intended to keep the Democrats in power 
this fall, may have been‘given a false sense 
of relief by a recent Washington dispatch. 

This was widely used, usually under a 
heading such as this: “Federal pay roll drops 
$13,000,000,000.” 

It was released by Secretary of Commerce 
Wallace, and, as has often happened with this 
publicity-minded gentleman, gives an en- 
tirely erroneous impression. Wallace, it will 
be remembered, is the New Dealer who 
brought about so much of the current infla- 
tion and labor trouble by permitting his De- 
partment to say that wages could rise 30 per- 
cent after the war without affecting prices. 

What he did in the present instance was to 
compare all Federal pay rolls, as of VJ-day— 
including the armed services—with those of 
the present. Naturally, with much of the 
military demobilized, there has been a heavy 
drop thus far shown, 
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What Wallace does not say is that the pay 
rolis are again moving upward. Fortunately 
for those who want to know the real facts, a 
complete survey of current Federal pay rolls 
was laid before the United States Senate on 
July 10, by Senator Byrp, Democrat, Virginia. 

This tells a quite different story from the 
propaganda of Secretary Wallace. 

Instead of the drop which Wallace’s report 
tries to prove, the figures show that between 
last April and May, the number of nonmili- 
tary employees actually jumped 24,813. 

The total Federal employment for May, 
which is the latest month for which figures 
are available, shows the total to be 2,848,527. 
This is almost exactly three times the num- 
ber of public employees which Senator Byrd, 
who is an acknowledged expert on this sub- 
ject, has estimated are really needed to do 
Uncle Sam’s work. 

The various spots im which especially start- 
ling increases took place are interestng. 

Some of them are: Agrculture, increase 
4,641; Interior, increase 1,601; Post Office (run 
by the Democratic national chairman): in- 
crease 2,581; State Department, increase 
589; Office of Price Administration, increase 
1,070; War Assets Administration, increase 
2,036; Federal Works Agency, increase 485; 
Maritime Commission, increase 369; National 
Housing Agency, increase 864; Panama Canal, 
increase 11 Veterans’ Administration, in- 
crease 11,688. 

The simple figures of the number of em- 
ployees in some of these projects clearly 
show how the Democratic high command is 
exploiting pay rolls trying to buy the coming 
elections with the public’s money. 

The number of Federal employees re- 
quired to operate the Panama Canal, for 
example, is 16,357—which is probably as many 
employables as there are in all Bucks County. 

The Veterans’ Administration pay roll now 
is up to 166,116, though dissatisfaction over 
the red tape and exasperations of this agency 
is almost universal. 

Housing is being bled to the tune of 16,357 
employees in the one agency of FHA, not 
counting the staffs of many other units 
which are involved—and despite the fact that 
all which the Federal Government seems to 
have accomplished thus far is stopping « 
number of private citizens from going ahead 
with construction. 

To print the publications of the Federal 
Government, most of it propaganda for the 
Democratic Party, requires the services of 
7,259 printers. 

The Federal Security Agency lists 31,733: 
the General Accounting Office, 14,244: the 
Maritime Commission, 9,914; the War Assets 
Administration, 32,427; the Federal Works 
Agency (with virtually no projects), 22,825: 
the RFC, 11,876; the Post Office nearly half a 
million, or 484,827; the Department of the 
Interior, 49,623; the Agricultural Department, 
92,273; the Treasury Department, 108,555. 

Most of these figures are outrageous. The 
wildest boondoggling of the old-time WPA 
could not surpass such flagrant waste as these 
statistics imply, and the basic immorality of 
this blatant effort to buy future elections 
with the public’s money show the tragic 
depths to which public decorum has sunk. 

Instead of congratulating themselves, as 
Secretary Wallace would have them do, be- 
cause part of the Federal pay roll automati- 
cally dried up with the demobilization of the 
armed forces, the American people need to 
direct their attention to the frightful waste 
still going on. 

According to observers, at least 2,000,000 
Federal pay-rollers could be dropped—with 
an increase, not a decrease, in Government 
efficiency. 

If these average $4,000 a year, which is the 
figure in Secretary Wallace’s calculations, the 
saving would be $8,000,000,000 a year. 

This is more than twice the British loan. 
It would be enough in one stroke to put 
the National Budget in balance. It is twice 
as much as the Republican Party used to 
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require to run the entire Federal Govern- 
ment—and run it well. It is about one- 
fourth of the total of Federal taxes to be 
collected this year—more than a fourth if 
the optimistic current estimates of the New 
Dealers do not materialize. 

If a burglar broke into your home and 
stole $285.75 belonging to your family, you 
would think that was pretty hard lines, and 
if you knew he was planning a similar visit 
every year you’d be quite upset about it. 

Yet the national administration is pilfer- 
ing that amount from the pockets of every 
typical American family of five—$57.15 for 
each man, woman, and child—taking it from 
their pockets every year and spending it for 
no other discoverable purpose than to keep 
themselves in power. 

How long will such a condition be toler- 
ated? 


Ascertainment of Cause and Cure of 
Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
given before the Senate subcommittee 
which has been taking testimony on the 
proposed legislation relative to cancer. 
The statement was made by the Honor- 
able MATTHEW M. NEELY, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of West 
Virginia, and a former distinguished 
Member of the Senate. His statement is 
in support of the bill dealing with can- 
cer, of which he is the author in the 
House, and I am the author in the Sen- 
ate. The bill authorizes $100,000,000 to 
he spent by the President, with certain 
limitations, in the effort to find the cause 
and cure of cancer. The statement Rep- 
resentative NEELY has made is a very 
moving one, and I am sure every Senator 
who reads it will profit from doing so. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS 

Senator Pepper (chairman of subcommit- 
tee). The hearing will be resumed. 

Representative and former distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, and co-author 
of this bill, Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, has hon- 
ored us by coming this morning, and we are 
going to give him an opportunity to make 
any statement that he will on this matter 
before proceeding with the other witnesses. 
STATEMENT OF HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY, A REP- 

RESENTATIVE IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 

STATES FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Senator Perper, Senator NEELY, we are very 
glad to have you here; and again I want to 
say that this bill is a companion bill to the 
bill introduced in the House by Senator 
NEELY, and I am glad to be associated with 
him in this commendable endeavor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in the memorable language of 
one of your famous body’s most famous ora- 
tors and statesmen, Daniel Webster, let me at 
once emphatically declare that “sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and my heart” to Senate bill No, 
1875, the object of which is to exterminate 


cancer—mankind’s most aggressive, merci- 
less, and agonizing foe. 

According to a classical Grecian myth, a 
monster known as the Sphinx, which was 
capable of propounding difficult riddles and 
of destroying all who failed in their attempts 
to solve them, voraciously preyed upon the 
people of Thebes until the rapidly dwindling 
population of that ancient city was threat- 
ened with annihilation. But a courageous, 
resourceful young hero named Oedipus 
averted the impending calamity. He, with 
drawn sword, advanced upon the Sphinx 
which imperiously warned him that he would 
forfeit his life if he did not correctly answer 
this enigma: “What animal is that which has 
four feet at morning bright, has two at noon, 
and three at night?” 

Oedipus promptly and wisely responded: 
“Man. In the morning of his life he travels 
on all fours, at noon he walks with two feet, 
which at night he supplements with a cane.” 

The solving of the riddle robbed the Sphinx 
of her extraordinary power and rendered her 
vulnerable. Thereupon Oedipus destroyed 
her and thus saved from extinction the 
remnant of the people of Thebes. 

As all the dwellers of the Grecian city 
were threatened by the Sphinx so all the 
people in the whole wide world are threatened 
by cancer, a loathsome scourge a thousand 
times more terrifying and deadly than a 
wilderness of monsters such as that which 
the son of Laius and Jocasta slew before 
the gates of Thebes. Startling facts cor- 
roborate this sweeping assertion, and clearly 
show that mankind is confronted with the 
dilemma of destroying cancer or being de- 
stroyed by it. 

A recent authority declares that in Eng- 
land and Wales the death rate from this 
scourge has increased more than 990 percent 
in less than a hundred years. Hoffman, a 
great American authority on the mortality 
from cancer, says, in his comprehensive work 
which was published in 1915, that its death 
rate in the United States doubled during the 
preceding 40 years. For a half a century a 
similar rate of increase has _ prevailed 
throughout the world. 

In May 1928 I passed through the Senate 
the first bill for the exclusive purpose of 
obtaining governmental assistance in solving 
the cancer problem that was ever approved 
by either House of Congress. In that year 
cancer killed 100,558 of the people of the 
United States who were 40 years of age or 
older. 

In 1943, the last year for which relevant 
accurate data is available, cancer killed of 
the people of this country who had reached 
the age of 40 years or more 156,503. This 
was equivalent to an increase in the death 
date of more than 55 percent in 15 years. In 
1944 the total death toll from cancer in the 
United States was 171,171. In the year 1928 
cancer caused a death in this country, on 
the average, every 5 minutes and 30 seconds. 
In 1944 every time the clock ticked away 3 
minutes and 4 seconds cancer sent someone’s 
father, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, 
or child in unspeakable agony from the 
joyous land of the living into the voiceless 
land of the dead. 

Medical science has conquered yellow 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid, smallpox, and 
many other dire afflictions. Medical science 
has even robbed leprosy and tuberculosis of 
their terrors. But in spite of all that phy- 
sicians, surgeons, chemists, biologists, and all 
other scientists have amazingly accomplished, 
cancer is still the unconquered, uncon- 
querable, and defiant foe of the human race. 
Radium, X-ray, and the surgeon’s knife are 
the only generally approved means of com- 
bating this frightful destroyer. Every pass- 
ing year adds to the demonstrations that 
cancer cannot be eradicated by these or any 
other means now known, and that it is im- 
possible, with available funds, existing fa- 
cilities, and present methods, either to check 
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the persistent acceleration of cancer’s terri. 
fying encroachment or stay the progressive 
increase of its horrifying destruction in this 
or any other land. 

For generations the world has been wag- 
ing war against cancer with bows and arrows 
and other primitive weapons of the Stone 
Age. In this life-and-death struggle no 
country has yet supplied its scientists with 
sufficient funds to enable them to advance 
even to the age of the flintlock musket. And 
while we persist in feebly combating cancer 
in the manner approved in our grandmoth- 
ers days, the insatiate monster, cancer, con- 
tinues to “laugh at our calamity and mock 
at our fear when it cometh as desolation.” 
Statistics as unerring as Holy Writ demon- 
strate that every Nation is traveling a cancer 
road that leads straight to the sepulcher of 
the human race. 


“The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe for change; 
Then let it come: I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind,’ 


The enactment of the bill before you will 
enable a host of eager scientists, who have 
long been handicapped by a lack of funds, 
to exchange their useless bows and arrows 
for weapons as modern as this afternoon, and 
with them proceed to win victories in keep- 
ing with the general, hopeful, prayerful ex- 
pectation® of the atomic age that has burst 
upon the world. 

It is a most distressing fact that the dead- 
liest types of cancer in their later stages in- 
flict upon their wretched victims torture 
more excruciating than any other known to 
man. And it is impossible, without fatal 
consequences, to administer anesthetics to 
these pitiful sufferers in sufficient quantities 
to render them oblivious to their agony. 

Had the famous but brutal artist Parrha- 
sius beheld the heart-rending suffering of an 
expiring victim of cancer, he would have 
had no reason to tear open the wounds of a 
dying captive soldier in order to obtain suffi- 
cient inspiration to impel him to portray an 
extraordinary expression of agony, or cry out 
in ecstasy: 

“How fearfully he stifles that short moan, 
Gods! If I could but paint a dying groan.’ 

According to reliable experts, cancer has 
already branded 17,000,000 of our living for 
its future victims. If the United States were 
in the regular shape of a parallelogram, its 
entire borderline would be approximately 
7,000 miles long, and if the 17,000,000 branded 
for deatn are of the average height and 
should be eventually buried in a single grave, 
side by side, in a double line, that grave 
would be long enough to extend entirely 
around this 7,000-mile border of the coun- 
try and for an additional distance as great as 
that from New York City to Baltimore. 

During the Second World War the Nazis 
and the Japanese killed 273,000 of our serv- 
ice men and women. But during the three 
war years cancer killed of our people 501,019— 
nearly twice as many as our warring enemies, 
armed with the most deadly of modern 
weapons, were able to destroy in the same 
length of time. 

The appropriation authorized by the bill 
is insignificant in comparison with the traus- 
cendent importance of discovering means of 
curing and preventing cancer. The atomic 
bomb cost us $2,000,000,000. The cost of our 
participation in the recent war was at the 
average rate of $221,043,000 a day. And please 
bear in mind that this expenditure was made 
to defeat a foe whose power of destruction 
was only a little more than half as great as 
that of cancer. The entire appropriation 
sought by the bill is $10,000,000 less than half 
a day’s cost of our participation in the last 
World War. 

The amount of the appropriation should be 
contrasted with the enormous loss which 
the American people will continue to suffer 
until a cure for cancer is found. Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, noted statistician for the Metro- 








politan Life Insurance Co., pointed out in 
1928 that in the preceding year cancer lost 
the people of the United States $800,000,000. 
According to the doctor, the average neces- 
sary cost of medicine and care for each pa- 
tient who dies of this frightful affliction is at 
least a thousand dollars. Upon this basis, in 
1944 cancer cost the people of the United 
States, for care and medicine alone, $171,- 
171,000; and when the estimated economic 
value of those destroyed is added to the 
foregoing, it appears that the people of this 
country in 1944 suffered a total loss from 
cancer of more than $1,229,000,000. The loss 
for 1945 has not yet been accurately ascer- 
tained, but it is known to be much greater 
than it was in 1944. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the com- 
mittee will make the following brief amend- 
ments to the bill: Insert after the word 
“place” on page 1 the words “or places;” 
and on page 2 at the proper place insert 
“this appropriation shall be available until 
expended.” To all importunities for crip- 
pling or restrictive amendments such as that 
of providing that the appropriation shall be 
channeled through particular agencies or 
organizations, I entreat you to turn deaf 
ears. . 

The proponent of the bill, the distinguished 
Senator Pepper, is obviously alive to the im- 
possibility of solving the cancer problem by 
any means now known and also to the fact 
that the only hope of finding a cancer preven- 
tive or cure lies in new thought, new meth- 
ods, and new experiments as revolutionary 
as those that produced the atomic bomb. 

The bill, if enacted in its present form, 
will enable the President to seek the cooper- 
ation of the most preeminent scientists of 
the earth such, for example, as Dr. Ein- 
stein, those who solved the problem of uti- 
lizing atomic energy, members of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and outstanding 
experts from the great institutions of learn- 
ing and investigation of the United States, 
England, Russia, France, Germany, and all 
other countries of the world in which any 
who are apparently capable of helping to 
speed humanity’s victory over cancer may be 
found. 

Let nothing be written into the bill that 
will prevent the President and this mobilized 
army of scientists from determining how 
and when and where the requested appropria- 
tion can be best expended in order to assure 
the highest probability of success in this the 
greatest venture ever launched by the Con- 
gress or any other legislative body in behalf 
of the alleviation of the suffering of mankind, 

Let every cherished soldier in this mighty 
army of beneficent service to the cancer- 
stricken millions of the world be free to pro- 
ceed in accordance with his own judgment 
to help achieve the high and holy purposes 
of the bill; and let every soldier who advances 
against the relentless, bloodthirsty cancer foe 
find impelling inspiration in the stirring 
supplication of Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 

As the swift seasons roll. 

Leave thy low-vaulted past. 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea.” 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I sincerely thank you again and again 
ior having most generously permitted me to 
address you in behalf of the supremely im- 
pc rtant measure before you. 

Senator Pepper. Thank you, Senator. I 


Wish that everyone could have heard what 
you have said, 
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Social Security Amendments a Disap- 
pointment—the People Need the 
Wagner-Murray-Dinge!ll Bill Quickly 
Enacted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. DELACY. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
cial Security Act amendments, H. R. 7037, 
before us today are a great disappoint- 
ment. 

To be sure, H. R. 7037 does a measure 
of justice to veterans. In the new sec- 
tion, 210, which it adds to the Social Se- 
curity Act, the veteran is made eligible for 
3 years following his discharge to sur- 
vivors’ insurance protection. If he dies 
within that 3-year period his survivors 
are entitled to a primary insurance ben- 
efit in an amount depending on how long 
he had been in the service and on how 
many years he earned $200 in wages. 

The formula is complicated, but the 
idea is that the widow, if she has one or 
more of the deceased’s children in her 
care, or when she reaches 65, will receive 
a monthly benefit, and so will all the 
vet’s children under 18. 

Merchant seamen are brought under 
unemployment compensation for the first 
time by this bill. 

The present amendments also raised 
Federal contributions to old-age assist- 
ance and blind assistance programs from 
$20 to $25 a month, making $50 pensions 
possible in every State that can raise 
the other half, its share of the matching 
funds. 

And they increase Federal contribu- 
tions toward aid to dependent children 
from $9 and $6 to $13.50 and $9, making 
it possible for States to pay $27 a month 
to the first dependent child and $18 for 
each dependent child thereafter. 

These are all important improvements, 
amendments the whole country will wel- 
come. 

It is not the good things that are in 
the bill, but the good things that are not 
in it which are a source of acute disap- 
pointment to supporters of a more in- 
clusive security program. 

Although the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has employed an expert staff, 
spending $50,000 for much valuable re- 
search, and has heard valuable testi- 
mony for days and weeks, the committee 
amendments do not increase the amount 
of insurance benefits, and even the pen- 
sion increase is too small. They do not 
broaden the coverage of the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program. They do 
not provide insurance for permanent 
total disability. They do not provide 
prepaid medical care from a doctor of the 
patient’s own choice. They do not pro- 
vide for hospitalization, or for accident 
insurance, or for maternity care and 
expenses. 

And perhaps equally important, the 
committee’s amendments do nothing to 
help the poorest States. 
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On this last point the debate, led by 
the gentleman from Tennessee iMr. 
GorE] was sharpest. 


Under the 50-50 matching system— 


Mr. Gore told the House— 
the Federal Government grants most assist- 
ance to the States which need it least and 
grants least to the States which need it most. 


The first bill reported out by the com- 
mittee had included a sliding scale for 
matching funds, so that senior citizens 
in the poorer State of Mississippi would 
be able to get a higher percentage of 
Federal funds than would a senior citi- 
zen in California or Washington. 

The average pension per family paid 
in Mississippi is $26.30. Kentucky pays 
the lowest, with $21.45 as the family 
average. My own State of Washington 
pays the highest, averaging $100 per 
family, as of April 1946. 

The committee’s original idea was that 
in the 10 poorest States, at least, senior 
citizens and the blind could never get as 
much as in the richer States, because 
these low-income States could not afford 
to match Federal funds fully. Therefore, 
the committee's first bill provided a for- 
mula by which more Federal matching 
funds would go into the poorer States 
and less into the richer States. 

This is essentially just, but for some 
reason the committee held another meet- 
ing and reversed itself. 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Ways and Means Committee would have 
brought out a bill that increased bene- 
fits, enlarged the number entitled to 
them, and broadened the scope of the 
act to include health, hospitalization, and 
all forms of necessary insurance against 
accidents, as well as to protect survivors. 

The inadequacies of the amendments 
before us prove the need for speedy action 
on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

I shall support the amendments before 
us, inadequate as they are, but we ought 
to stay in session until some of this es- 
sential health and housing and security 
legislation is passed. 

We ought to do something for the plain 
man and his family. 





The Issues Are Sharply Drawn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
barely a year has passed since the end 
of World War II, yet we have neither 
one world nor even a united America. 
Our newspapers and the leading figures 
in our Government seem _ generally 
agreed that the fault lies on one hand 
with Soviet Russia end on the other hand 
with organized labor. The logic of their 
position is that if only we get tough 
enough with both these groups all our 
problems will be solved. 
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Therefore, the troops were called out 
against our organized railroad workers 
and $15,000,000,000 was earmarked for 
our War Department, which is double 
the 1940-41 figure. Somehow neither 
action solves our problems. 

It is my belief that we are getting tough 
with the wrong people. The trouble in 
the world today stems from the fact that 
the unity of the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union, upon 
which we based our hopes for peace, is 
being deliberately undermined—and 
undermined by the same forces which are 
hamstringing the American labor move- 
ment with repressive legislation while 
they remove control after control from 
our monopolies and cartels. 

NOTE THE RELATION BETWEEN THE FOLLOWING 
FACTS 


The United States and Great Britain 
have failed to remove military potentials 
from Japan or from our zones in Ger- 
many. We are supporting the same in- 
dustrialists who were the backbone of 
the Axis. We are building up the no- 
toriously reactionary Kuomintang group 
in China while refusing to see Franco as 
a threat to peace. We keep the Iranian 
question on the agenda of the United Na- 
tions long after both the U.S. S. R. and 
Iran announce its settlement, yet we 
condone the continued presence of Brit- 
ish troops in Greece and Indonesia, and 
of American troops in China, long after 
their missions have been completed. We 
feverishly build a stock pile of atom 
bombs; create spy scares in headlines 
but devote only a few newspaper lines to 
announcing the acquittal of the so-called 
spies. 

. HOME FRONT FIASCO 

On the home front, we have failed the 
veteran in his housing, job, educational, 
and health problems. We have failed to 
avoid the dangers of inflation. We have 
failed to pass the FEPC or the anti-poll- 
tax bill. The burden of taxation is be- 
ing shifted more and more onto the little 
man. Restrictive legislation, like the 
Hobbs bill and the emergency labor bill 
is destroying labor’s hard-won freedoms. 

Beyond ail this, the spirit of intoler- 
ance grows throughout the land. The 
Ku Klux Klan rides again. The hate 
groups that specialize in anti-Semitism, 
race hatred, and Red baiting are resur- 
gent and finding ready outlets for their 
poison. 

WHERE DOES THE BLAME LIE? 


Put these pieces together and you have 
a pattern of reaction—reaction from the 
foreign and domestic policies of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and toward fascism and 
war. 

Who are the termites responsible for 
undermining our peace and security? It 
would be wrong to try ta place the blame 
solely on either the Republican or the 
Democratic Party. Within the adminis- 
tration and in Congress today, there is a 
coalition of both parties intent on driv- 
ing us down the path of disaster. 

The reactionary Republicans and the 
reactionary Democrats speak with a sin- 
gle voice. It is not the voice of the peo- 
ple. The people want peace, a decent 
standard of living, equality of opportu- 
nity for all. The “Big Voice” that is out- 
shouting the people’s desires today be- 
longs to the giant corporations whose 


propaganda chokes cur newspapers and 
our air waves—and finds a docile echo 
in the dominant coalition in Congress 
who do their bidding. Big business wants 
super profits through inflation at home 
and control of markets abroad. Those 
who stand in their way, therefore, must 
be crushed. Since the labor movement 
has been the most consistent defender of 
democracy at home, and the progressive 
forces the most consistent champions of 
peace abroad, these are under the sharp- 
est attack. 
HERE IS YOUR CHOICE 


The American people in the past have 
proved themselves more than a match 
for the giants of industry who would de- 
prive them of their birthright. But this 
November, the people will need more 
wisdom and better organization than 
ever before. If they wish to preserve 
their hard-won peace and extend their 
democracy, they will have to choose their 
representatives, not from _ traditional 
party alinement, but on the basis of how 
each individual candidate meets the test 
of the issues. And the issues are sharply 
drawn. 

Either Big Three unity, international 
control of the atom bomb, complete 
destruction of fascism, and respect for 
the independence of all nations—or the 
threat of a new war. 

Either control of inflation, better dis- 
tribution of national income, and free- 
dom from want and from fear—or eco- 
nomic collapse. 

Each vote will be a step in one or the 
other direction—either toward peace and 
democracy or World War III and ruin. 


John Taber: Watchdog of the 


Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the air 
is full of awards properly made to those 
who have rendered military service to 
their country in its time of need. The 
medals presented to members of the 
armed forces who have served beyond the 
call of duty are well deserved. And yet 
who ever thought to award a Distin- 
guished-Service Medal to a Member of 
Congress who worked night and day over 
many months and through the years to 
make possible the accomplishments 
which those who won the medals were 
able to achieve? 

My candidate for such an award is 
the Honorable JoHN Taser, of New York, 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

It does not matter, Mr. Speaker, as you 
so very well know, what legislative au- 
thorization may be enacted unless the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
is ready to pay the bill. I have served 
on this Committee on Appropriations for 
a good many years. It has not been an 
enviable position. Almost everybody was 
out to get something, and had it not been 
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for the untiring efforts of the Appropria- 
tions Committee the wasteful expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money would have 
run into billions. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations had a responsibility always 
to the administration; and to the man 
who has served as chairman of the com- 
mittee during the war years I pay my re- 
spects at this time for faithful service 
conscientiously rendered. 

Nevertheless, when that is said, the 
story is not all written until we have paid 
a well-earned tribute to our colleague 
JOHN TABER. 

To have been over the years the watch- 
dog of the Treasury as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee—that is to say, the rep- 
resentative of the Republicans, the party 
of opposition—was a man-killing job. 
To that job JoHNn TaBeEr has devoted him- 
self unsparingly. 

Such services so rendered and per- 
formed under such circumstances are 
easily forgotten by some and all too often 
overlooked. That should not be so. 

The country is to be congratulated that 
as the ranking minority member on the 
Appropriations Committee during the 
war we have had a man of such caliber 
as JOHN TaBER. I do not have to tell you 
that JOHN is well known as a pugnacious 
bulldog against needless expenditures. 
As the Honorable Edward Taylor, a form- 
er chairman of the committee, said some 
years ago, the country was “indeed for- 
tunate to have Mr. Taber in the impor- 
tant position of the ranking minority 
member during the better part of one of 
the most critical decades of our history.” 
This is doubly true so far as the war years 
and this reconversion era are concerned. 

So, Mr. Speaker, as we are about to end 
this second session of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, I make it my business to cal! 
the attention of this House to the fact 
that Joun Taser has been one of the most 
active, vigorous, and effective Members 
of Congress during his entire service here 
in Washington. He is a credit to the 
Thirty-eighth District of New York, to 
his State as a whole, and to his country 
which he so well has served. 

JOHN TABER has saved billions of dol- 
lars for the taxpayers of the United 
States. This fact is not to be minimized 

He has voted against the New Dea! 
regimentation program which could lead 
to nothing but a dictatorship and com- 
munism. He has been fair with al! 
groups of the population. He has don: 
countless things to help the veteran, th: 
farmer, the workingman here in America. 

I remember when I first came here— 
and it has been my privilege to serve with 
him on the Appropriations Committe: 
for many years—that JoHN TaBER wrote 
most of the veterans’ legislation which is 
now on the books. He has stood for every 
reasonable bit of legislation which would 
really help the veteran. The veterans do 
not forget that fact. 

JOHN TABER never demagogs. He is a 
fearless fighter for what he believes to be 
right. 

During the war it was my privilege to 
serve upon the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Navy. There I was able 
to see the effective work that JoHn TABER 
did in connection with the prosecution 0! 














the war. He supported every measure as 
we approached the war which would en- 
able us to fight it, and during the war he 
was a tower of strength for the United 
States. That is not to be forgotten. 

At a dinner held in his honor by the 
New York delegation in Congress on May 
22, 1946, the Honorable Jos—EpH W. Mar- 
tin, Republic Jeader of the House, 
made this statement: 

I cannot imagine what a Congress would 
be like without JoHN Taser. He has fought 
herd against the enormous appropriations 
that have been brought here by the New 
Deal and has saved the country billions of 
dollars. 

The people of his district would make a 
great mistake if they failed to reelect JoHN 
Taser to Congress. We are going to take 
over control of the Congress, and he will be 
the chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee and in a position to cut out the 
regimenting and the vicious activities of the 
Democratic administration. He is the one 
who knows how to do it and knows where 
it can be done and every Republican in the 
House is counting upon him to do it. 


That dinner and that endorsement 
testify to the regard in which he is held 
here in Congress. JOHN '[ABER is needed. 
Today, and for years, he has been one 
of the most active Members on the floor, 
and he is always listened to with respect 
because he Knows what he is talking 
about. 

In a recent poll taken by Pageant mag- 
azine for August, JOHN TABER was voted 
one of the two hardest-working Mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives and 
one of the two best-informed on domestic 
affairs. I believe that he spends as many 
hours as anyone in the House at his work, 
and I know that his efforts have been 
very effective in saving for the Treasury 
billions of dollars which needed to be 
saved. 

Mr. Speaker, as a measure of the high 
regard in which I hold JouHn Taser, I 
can only reiterate here what I have said 
many times elsewhere over the years, and 
in this statement a great many of our 
colleagues heartily concur: I have long 
felt that in a Republican administration 
the logical choice for Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the man best qualified for 
the position, would be our friend JoHn 
TaBER. His native ability, his talent for 
hard, unstinting labor, the influence he 
wields in this body and in the country, 
entitle him to the 100 percent endorse- 
ment of his district. 





Excerpts From Addresses Made on the 


Floor of Congress by Hon. J. Harry 
McGregor, of Ohio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been a Member of the House of 
Representatives, I have earnestly en- 
deavored to voice on the floor of Congress 
the opinions of the people of the Seven- 
teenth District of Ohio, whom I have the 
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honor to represent. I have endeavored 
to receive these opinions by holding 
meetings in the various county court- 
houses each summer, by sending out 
questionnaires annually, and by keeping 
in constant contact with my constitu- 
ents relative to their suggestions and 
views. 

I, therefore, under consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp, include 
excerpts of various speeches I have made 
on the floor of Congress relative to our 
national issues. Anyone who so desires 
may find these speeches in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD on the dates 
indicated: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(January 16, 1941, 10 months before Pearl 
Harbor) 


I believe American citizens who must do 
the fighting, the dying, and the paying for 
any war we get into, still have a right to 
differ as to our methods of defense, as to 
how far we ought to get into this war, and 
as to what our course for the future ought to 
be. As for myself, I want to say to you that 
I believe the Nation ought to turn, with the 
same energy it would if Washington were 
being bombed, to produce a national defense. 
We ought to be able to produce that national 
defense and at the same time vastly aid 
Britain with munitions of war. We have the 
productive capacity to do that. Therefore, in 
conclusion I want to say that for my own 
part I think we must strain every fiber of 
our being to produce a national defense, and 
that we will have to see this thing through 
as a united people wholeheartedly devoted 
to the cause of winning the war, and pro- 
tecting ourselves against any and all dic- 
tators. 


(February 4, 1941, 9 months before Pearl 
Harbor) 


We, of Congress, are those individuals who 
should have the information that will give 
us the understanding of the international 
affairs that we might give to the people back 
home true representative government. I call 
upon the leaders of this administration, and 
of this Congress, to submit to this body that 
information and quit forever the secret- 
chamber meetings of a select few. I learned 
from my people that they want 3 things: 
First, peace; second, a strong defense pro- 
gram; and, third, a decentralization of power. 
We can and we must extend full aid to those 
who are fighting aggression if only for our 
own defense, but we cannot, we must not, 
abandon our own free Government in the 
process. 


VOTE FOR ARMED FORCES 
(December 8, 1943) 


Give to the men and women of our fight- 
ing units the right to vote, as well as legis- 
lation that will give a cash payment at the 
time of their discharge. The legislation rela- 
tive to voting should allow them the fran- 
chise with a minimum of red tape and 
trouble. Since they are fighting to save our 
country, they want to vote to save our coun- 
try. Thousands of men are being discharged 
practically penniless. Let’s give them im- 
mediate financial assistance to help them get 
readjusted to civilian life. These are obliga- 
tions that we cannot conscientiously post- 
pone any longer. 


(February 2, 1944) 


I am glad to take the floor and fight for the 
right of those who are wearing the uniform 
of our country. I will say unequivocally that 
I want our armed forces to vote, but I don’t 
want them to be penalized or discriminated 
against because they are wearing the uniform. 
They certainly are entitled to the same ballot 
you and I have. They are American citizens 
giving their lives that you and I might live 
and vote for all those we want in public office. 
Let’s give them that same privilege, 
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MCGREGOR INTRODUCES BILL TO ASSIST VETERANS 
IN POSTWAR PROGRAM 


(April 23, 1945) 


Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
which I firmly believe merits the considera- 
tion and prompt action of this body. The 
bill, H. R. 2991, reads as follows: 


“A bill to furnish enlisted personnel with 
transportation to their homes and with 30 
days’ leave immediately prior to their hon- 
orable discharge from the armed forces 


“Be it enacted, etc., That each enlisted 
member of the land or naval forces of the 
United States shall, when it is determined 
that he is eligible to be honorably discharged 
from such service, be furnished the cost of 
transportation to his place of residence by 
common carrier and by the best available 
route, and shall be granted a leave of absence 
or furlough with full service pay for such 
time as he may require to return to his place 
of residence and for 30 additional days. 
Upon the termination of such leave of ab- 
sence or furlough if he so desires he shall 
be immediately discharged from such service 
at his place of residence. For the purposes 
of this act, any such person may designate 
as his plece of residence either his actual 
place of residence, the place of residence of 
his wife, or the place of residence of one or 
both of his parents. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, respectively, shall pre- 
scribe such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act.” 

This is a bill to assist the economic stabi- 
lization of the postwar period. This legisla- 
tion gives to those in military units an oppor- 
tunity to return home, analyze fully what it 
means to return to civilian life, and then 
allows the veterans to determine whether 
or not they want to be discharged at that 
time, or remain a part of the military services. 


MCGREGOR URGES REPEAL OF UNFAIR USE TAX ON 
VEHICLES 
(April 23, 1945) 

Mr. Speaker, on March 21, 1945, I intro- 
duced H. R. 2707, a bill to terminate the use 
tax on motor vehicles and boats. This bill 
was referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I am asking that the Member- 
ship of the House aid me in carefully analyz- 
ing this legislation and assisting me in hav- 
ing this discriminatory tax removed from 
our statute books. 

Following is a letter I have sent to the 
Honorable Rosert L. Dovucuton, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, under 
date of April 20: 

On March 21, I introduced H. R. 
which reads as follows: 


“‘*A bill to terminate the use tax on motor 
vehicles and boats 


“‘Be it enacted, etc., That section 3540 of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to the 
tax on the use of motor vehicles and boats) 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new subsection reading as follows: 

“*(k) Termination of tax: The tax im- 
posed by this section shall not apply with 
respect to any period after June 30, 1945.’ 

“I would respectfully ask that you advise 
me the earliest possible date on which this 
bill can be given consideration by your com- 
mittee. 

“Under the present law a $5 Federal use tax 
is imposed on all motor vehicles. I am of 
the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that this is un- 
fair and discriminatory. The use tax is not 
based upon a value of the motor vehicle or 
the number of miles traveled by that vehicle. 
For example, Mr. A may own an automobile 
worth $3,000 which has traveled 30,000 miles 
per year, and Mr. B may own an automobile 
worth $100 which travels 1,000 miles per 
year—yet both are forced to pay the same 
tax, namely $5. 

“The records prove, Mr. Chairman, this law 
has never been enforced and I think you will 
find upon careful study that only approxi- 
mately 65 to 75 percent pay this tax. I am 
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of the opinion if we are going to have the 
tax, let us see that it is enforced and all 
pay it, or do away with the tax entirely.” 
AUTO USE TAX 
(October 11, 1945) 

I desire to thank the membership of the 
Ways and Means Committee for incorporat- 
ing into the tax bill now before us for con- 
sideration, H. R. 4309, legislation I had in- 
troduced to terminate the use tax on motor 
vehicles and boats. On March 21, 1945, I 
introduced H. R. 2707. I introduced a similar 
bill on July 5, 1945 (H. R. 3692) which ter- 
minated the tax June 30, 1946. 

I have received many commendatory let- 
ters because of my actions insisting on the 
repeal of this tax and I certainly feel my 
efforts have been worth while. 


MCGREGOR PROTECTS AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
LABOR, AND INDUSTRY 
(May 26, 1845) 

I certainly cannot see my way clear to sup- 
port legislation that will give to any one in- 
dividual, regardless of who, the power to 
raise or lower tariff rates 50 percent as 
incorporated in H. R. 2652. I feel that such 
power given to the individual would, if he 
saw fit, enable him to ruin any industry in 
our United States. 

I am of the firm conviction the passage of 
this bill in its present form would complete- 
ly tie the hands of industry and would make 
idle hundreds of thousands of employees. 

We all realize that for a number of years, 
we have been sending farm machinery, high- 
grade industrial machinery and tools to for- 
eign countries to help produce food and war 
equipment. This machinery—made in the 
United States—could easily be changed, after 
the war, to produce food and industrial 
equipment to be shipped to America and 
directed to compete with our own industrial 


and farm production. 


This bill would allow products to be 
brought into this country that had been man- 
ufactured in foreign countries, under a pre- 
vailing wage rate of 20 to 25 cents a day, and 
this, most assuredly, would be detrimental 
to American industry, labor, and agriculture. 
How are we going to provide jobs for the 
American people—jobs for the returning vet- 
erans—when we transfer our pay rolls to 
foreign countries? 

I feel H. R. 2652 would force our American 
industry and labor to compete with other 
nations that have not recognized individual 
rights and that do not have a living wage rate 
established, social security for employees, 
and have living conditions not on a par with 
this country. I assure you I will oppose any 
legislation that will attempt to put the 
American people on a lower standard of liv- 
ing, such as seems to prevail in some other 
countries. I believe in protecting America— 
so I intend to vote against H. R. 2652, which 
I think is truly a bill to create widespread 
unemployment. bs 


MCGREGOR ASKS INVESTIGATION OF OPA 
(June 6, 1945) 


I view the present sugar and meat short- 
age with alarm. If there had been fore- 
thought and intelligent management by the 
Office of Price Administration in the control 
of both these items, there would be a fair 
distribution now in effect. The OPA, which 
controls meat and sugar, and other products, 
has broken faith with the people, and has 
issued inconsistent rules and regulations that 
hinder production and distribution. The 
OPA has made promises and broken them, all 
because, in my opinion, this Agency is del- 
uged with individuals and theorists who 
have no practical knowledge of the subjects 
they are attempting to administer. 

The people of the Seventeenth District of 
Ohio, whom I have the honor to represent, 


are sacrificing and doing everything within 
their power to bring the war to an early con- 
clusion, but they certainly are becoming dis- 
gusted—and rightfully so—with the bungling 
of the OPA. 

I contact the OPA almost daily in an 
effort to aid my constituents, but about all 
the assistance I obtain is a promise that 
“something will be done.” It is beyond the 
stretch of my imagination how the officials 
of the OPA can sit day after day and let 
these difficulties crowd around them, and 
only give theoretical replies stating “we will 
have relief.” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a complete investiga- 
tion of the OPA and the removal of those 
individuals who are responsible for the de- 
plorable activities of this agency. 


MCGREGOR URGES IMMEDIATE ACTION ON 
DEMOBILIZATION 


(October 9, 1945) 


Mr. Speaker, I am not at all satisfied with 
the progress being made by those having 
charge of releasing men and women from 
our military units, and Iam wondering about 
the reasons behind the statement made by 
General Hershey, National Director of Selec- 
tive Service, when he stated at Denver, Colo., 
on August 21, 1944, and I quote: 

“We can keep people in the Army about 
as cheaply as we could create an agency for 
them when they are out.” 

Do those in control really desire that our 
boys be released or do they wish to keep 
them in service for personal reasons? Is 
that why our boys are not being demobilized 
more rapidly? 

The dissatisfaction which has resulted 
from the handling of the present demobili- 
zation program certainly justifies Congress in 
taking immediate action to bring order out 
of chaos. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious from 
the letters that I have received in my office 
from both officers and enlisted men that 
some of our commanding officers do not want 
men released from their commands because 
they are fearful their ranks will be reduced. 
I vigorously object to the right or authority 
of any one commanding officer to declare a 
man essential and irreplaceable, and thereby 
prevent that man from being discharged 
within 90 days, regardless of his qualifica- 
tions for release including points and other 
requirements as set forth by the current 
discharge regulations. It has been proved 
no man is indispensable. 

We must bring these boys and girls home 
so they can be with their families, finish 
their education, and again get started in 
civilian life. It is time for Congress to once 
again become a truly legislative body gov- 
erned only by the people as a whole, and 
not by one group or a few individuals. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ACT TO SPEED UP 
DEMOBILIZATION 


(November 21, 1945) 


Mr. Speaker, the records prove the military 
authorities are inconsistent in handling the 
demobilization program and are not fully 
utilizing the equipment we have available. 
They tell us we have no ships to bring the 
boys home. Where are the $22,000,000,000 
worth of ships built for war? We had plenty 
of ships to take them over—why can’t we 
have the same number to bring them back? 

On October 9, 1945, I made a speech on 
the floor of this House, and I quote the last 
paragraph of that speech—CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, Tuesday, October 9, 1945, page 9656: 

“Mr. Speaker, we must bring these boys 
and girls home so they can be with their 
families, finish their education, and again 
get started in civilian life. It is time for 
Congress to once again become a truly leg- 
islative body governed only by the people as 
@ whole and not by one group or a few 
individuals.” 
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Mr. Speaker, that Congress might have 
that opportunity, I introduced H. R. 4498 on 
October 25, 1945, which reads as follows: 


“A bill to provide for the discharge or release 
from active duty of certain members of 
the armed forces, and restrict jurisdiction 
of commanding officers in declaring essen- 
tiality, and for terminal leave for enlisted 
personnel 


“Be it enacted, etc., That without delay any 
person upon request shall be discharged from, 
or released from active duty in, the military 
or naval forces of the United States and 
who— 

“(1) has served on active duty 12 months 
or more since September 16, 1940; or 

“(2) has, at the time of making such re- 
quest, a wife or a child or children with 
whom he maintains (or would but for his 
service maintain) a bona fide family rela- 
tionship in his home; or 

“(3) has, at the time of making such re- 
quest, a mother or father dependent upon 
him for chief support; or 

“(4) desires to resume his education or 
training by enrolling in an educational or 
training institution, if his education or train- 
ing was impeded, delayed, interrupted, or in- 
terfered with by reason of his entrance into 
the service. Any such person who was not 
over 25 years of age at the time he entered 
the service shall be deemed to have had his 
education or training impeded, delayed, in- 
terrupted, or interfered with; or 

“(5) has, at the time of making such 
request, a status of being essential to the 
operation of a farm; or 

“(6) has the desire and requests to be 
returned to his business or profession, which 
he was forced to discontinue or place in other 
hands at the time of his induction or enlist- 
ment into the military service. 

“Sec. 2. It shall not be within the juris- 
diction of any commanding officer to declare 
anyone in the military or naval forces essen- 
tial who meets the requirements in section 
1 of this act. 

“Sec. 3. All enlisted personnel and non- 
commissioned officers shall be granted the 
same terminal leave which is now allowed to 
commissioned officers.” 

Mr. Speaker, there has been some talk of 
a recess of Congress within a few days. I 
will oppose such recess, as I strongly feel and 
urge that we should act on the demobiliza- 
tion program. I request the passage of H. 
R. 4498, which I have introduced. I am sat- 
isfied if the leadership of the House will per- 
mit a vote on this bill it will be approved by 
a large majority. 


MCGREGOR ASKS IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION OF 
THE SUGAR SITUATION 


(February 8, 1946) 


For some time I have been wondering what 
is being done, or will be done, relative to 
the sugar situation by the Department of 
Agriculture or any other department having 
jurisdiction over this commodity. Last year 
thousands upon thousands of bushels of 
fruit and vegetables were wasted because 
there was not sufficient sugar available for 
canning. Certainly the department that is 
responsible for the supply of this commodity 
has had full knowledge of this condition for 
some time and it is regrettable at this date 
little has been done to correct it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, at this time no definite 
program has been arranged. I am fearful 
that we will soon be placed in the same cate- 
gory as in the past, that is, “too little and 
too late.” 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, that an investigation 
be made by the proper committee of Congress 
of this entire subject, and at an early date 
report back to Congress the findings so the 
people will have a definite knowledge of what 
they can expect so far as quantity of sugar 
is concerned. This subject is a most urgent 











one and I request that immediate action be 
taken. 
MCGREGOR FAVORS PROTECTION OF CRITICAL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


(June 18, 1946) 


In connection with the over-all flood- 
control legislation, and particularly with ref- 
erence to the Dillon Dam in Licking County, 
Ohio, I introduced the following amendment 
on the floor of the House of Representatives: 

“On page 28, line 3, after the period, insert: 
‘No funds under this act shall be allocated 
unless actual construction shall have been 
started prior to this date.’” 

I do not believe the Dillon Dam project 
should be constructed at this time. It seems 
ridiculous to me that we in Congress give 
authorization for construction which will de- 
stroy houses—approximately 768—that are 
located in the dam-site area, and on the other 
hand, we give another Federal department, 
headed by Mr. Wyatt, Housing Expediter, 
$400,000,000 for the construction of houses. 

I firmly believe in flood control, but not 
at the expense of using critical building ma- 
terials that are so essential for home con- 
struction. 

EXCERPTS FROM MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
(May 28, 1946) 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciated the honor that 
was given me on May 28 when I was chosen 
as the Republican Representative to join 
with my Democratic colleague, the Honorable 
F. Epwarp H&sert, of Louisiana, in addressing 
the House on the occasion of the annual 
memorial services for deceased Members of 
Congress. I ask that I might include ex- 
cerpts of that speech, as follows: 

Selection as a Representative of the people 
of this Nation is not only a distinctive honor 
but also a weighty responsibility and de- 
mands the best faculties we can muster to 
cope with the vital problems of our times. 
Especially is this true today in these United 
States when forces both within and without 
are attempting to destroy our constitutional 
way and fasten upon us individually and col- 
lectively a philosophy and system foreign to 
us and in which our forefathers, who had 
faith in our future, would have no part. 

At no time in the history of Congress has 
there been prevalent such a vicious and 
strongly organized campaign as that directed 
today toward belittling and smearing the 
American Congress in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people and the world at large. Groups 
and individuals without respect for, or alle- 
giance to, the constitutional form of govern- 
ment which has made this country great and 
its standard of living the highest in the en- 
tire world, are striving constantly to cast the 
blame on the Congress indiscriminately for 
any situation which may or may not occur 
according to their wishes or designs. Is it 
any wonder, then, that the imposition of 
added burdens and worries, not to mention 
insults and slander, must be reckoned with, 
and most certainly constitutes not only a 
menace to our free Government in these 
United States but also to the well-being of 
our membership, beset as they are from all 
sides with an infinite number and variety of 
tasks, large and small. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that we as repre- 
sentatives of the people, are human, and all 
humans can, and do, make mistakes, and 
therefore we are prepared to receive honest 
criticism. Such criticism may often be de- 
Served, and certainly should not be unwel- 
come. In many instances criticism comes 
from those who lack a full understanding of 
the requisites of membership in either the 
House or the Senate. While we are and must 
ever be receptive to suggestions, advice, and 
criticism of the people whom we represent 
in these trying days in these hallowed halls, 
we should not ignore the efforts of indi- 
viduals or groups unsympathetic with our 
representative form of government to poison 
the minds of the American people against 
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their chosen representatives. We would be 
derelict in our sworn duty to protect our 
constitutional liberties through longer per- 
mitting unjustified and indiscriminate at- 
tacks upon the Congress as a whole to con- 
tinue unheeded and unchecked. It is high 
time, both to preserve the integrity of the 
Congress and protect the memories and ideals 
of those who have served here in the past, as 
well as those who will serve in the days to 
come, that we scrutinize and investigate 
thoroughly the persons and groups seeking 
to undermine and destroy our truly repre- 
sentative form of government. 





Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have re- 
cently received an inquiry from Dr. John 
Bosshart, Commissioner of Education in 
New Jersey, with regard to the status 
of our program for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

It was my hope that Sanate bill 181 
might be acted on before adjournment. 
I feel strongly on the subject of equality 
of educational opportunity for all of 
our people throughout the country, in- 
cluding especially minority groups such 
as the children of foreign-born parents, 
and Negroes in the Deep South. 

In replying to Dr. Bosshart’s inquiry, 
I have endeavored to give him an over- 
all picture, as I see it, of the spirit of 
Senate bill 181, the bill providing Federal 
aid for education. 

I should like to add a word of compli- 
ment to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] for the fine job they did in revising 
that bill before it was reported from the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
my letter to Dr. Bosshart on this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





JuLty 25, 1946. 
Dr. JoHN H. BossHart, ‘ 
Commissioner of Education, 
Trenton, N. J. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: In reply to your recent 
inquiry with regard to the status of Federal 
aid to education, I am glad to make this brief 
report. 

You will recall that some months ago I 
corresponded with you with regard to the 
bill known as S. 181, the purpose of which 
was to assist the States to bring about equal- 
ity of educational opportunities through the 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
You will recall that the first draft of this 
bill contemplated a State-by-State distribu- 
tion of funds, covering all the States. 

After some study of the matter, it has 
seemed wise to those of us who are working 
on this program to make our start by giving 
aid to those States which, from the Nation- 
wide survey that has been made, are in imme- 
diate need of financial help to bring their 
standards up to what might properly be called 
the national minimum, It also seemed to us 


that this was the first necessity and we were 
particularly desirous of assisting those States 
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in the Deep South that are less well off finan- 
cially than our Northern States, and which 
have the urgent problem of giving educa- 
tional aid to their Negro population, as well 
as to the poorer elements among the white 
people. 

The motive behind our thinking in all this 
study was to establish definitely and as rap- 
idly as we could the principle of equality of 
opportunity, first in education and ultimately 
in economic affairs. 

Our immediate problem being equality of 
opportunity in education, we limited S. 181 
to that problem. We decided that the abso- 
lute minimum per child per year should be 
$40, and with this program in view the bill 
was drafted with a formula that recognized 
the school populations of the States, name- 
ly, children between 5 and 17 years of age, 
and the relative wealth of the various States. 

You will recall that when I took this mat- 
ter up with you, I said if such a formula 
were adopted, it would mean that New Jer- 
sey, which is classified as one of the wealthier 
States, would get no direct dollars and cents 
aid from it. As I view our educational 
processes, however, I feel that every State 
benefits from the raising of the educational 
standards throughout the country. This re- 
fers not only to the children benefited, but 
also to the teaching profession which should 
be strengthened in every possible way. This 
should include additional financial com- 
pensation for our teachers who play such a 
vital part in the formative years of our boys 
and girls—the next generation which will be 
called upon to direct the destiny of the 
Nation. 

We must bear in mind also that in our in- 
dustrial State of New Jersey we attract year 
by year individuals who have been educated 
in other States, and we have especially at- 
tracted those from the South. It is distinctly 
to our advantage to have these new arrivals 
equipped with the same educational capaci- 
ties as those whom we train in our own pub- 
lic schools. It is to the distinct advantage 
of New Jersey to have the standards of educa- 
tion in the poorer States, like Mississippi and 
other States in the Deep South, raised to the 
normal national level. I would like to add 
in this connection that of course those who 
have been working on this legislation are in 
no way satisfied with the $40 per year figure, 
but we realize that we must start with a 
figure which we can meet immediately. We 
then hope to raise the standard as the pro- 
gram progresses year by year. 

One of the most important provisions in 
this bill is the preservation of the independ- 
ence of the State school authorities. This 
provision is so important that I quote it in 
full: 

“No department, agency, office, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over, or pre- 
scribe any requirements with respect to any 
school, or any State educational institution 
or agency, with respect to which any funcs 
have been or may be made available or ex- 
pended pursuant to this act, nor shall any 
term or condition of any agreement or any 
other action taken under this act, whether by 
agreement or otherwise, relating to any con- 
tribution made under this act to or on be- 
half of any school, or any State educational 
institution or agency, or any limitation or 
provision in any appropriation made pur- 
suant to this act, seek to control in any 
manner, or prescribe requirements with re- 
spect to, or authorize any department, 
agency, Officer, or employee of the United 
States to direct, supervise, or control in any 
manner, or prescribe any requirements with 
respect to, the administration, the personnel, 
the curriculum, the instruction, the methods 
of instruction, or the materials of instruc- 
tion, nor shall any provision of this act be 
interpreted or construed to imply or require 
any change in any State constitution pre- 
requisite to any State sharing the benefits 
of this act.” 
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I am enclosing herewith a copy of the re- 
vised S. 181 as it was reported to the Senate 
by the Committee on Education and Labor 
of which I am a member. This is a matter 
of too much importance to be passed without 
adequate debate, and therefore it is not pos- 
sible that the bill can be brought up for ac- 
tion before we adjourn this summer. It will 
be, however, one of the matters of first im- 
portance for the next session of Congress, 
and as we have had our hearings and the 
committee has agreed on the terms of the 
bill, it should be put on the calendar in Jan- 
uary shortly after the convening of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Before closing this letter, I would like to 
add that no subject has given me more real 
interest and concern since I have been in the 
Senate than this matter of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all our children. Be- 
cause of my background in the educational 
field, having been associated for some years 
with Princeton University, equality of edu- 
cational opportunities for our young men 
and women has always seemed to me to be of 
primary importance to the Nation. This is 
the very heart of America’s greatness and no 
section of the country should be deprived of 
the opportunity to produce the geniuses in 
many fields of endeavor that America has 
given to the world. I am looking forward 
with real enthusiasm to the carrying through 
of this program in the next Congress. 

I am sending you this brief report of the 
Situation in order that you and our many 
school authorities and school teachers 
throughout the State may be advised as to 
the progress being made with this important 
legislation. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorb, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Horace Fisher Fuller, 
Jr., of Congdon Hill, Saunderstown, 
R. I. 

The writer of this article has taken 
special interest in the American school 
system. He has fought for reforms in 
the public schools of his home town. His 
interest in the youth of America is proved 
by his association with the Boy Scouts 
of America for 8 years. Mr. Fuller is at 
present assistant scoutmaster of Troop 
No. 1, of Wickford, R. I. 

Education is a force to which we all owe 
much. Without it life would be a maze 
of crudeness. It is the mold that shapes 
our lives. It is tragic that this vital aspect 
of our social order is so badly in need of re- 
form. 

A vast body of our teachers are grossly un- 
derpaid. Many of our school boards are dis- 
honestly run. In many cities the schools are 
overcrowded to a point that it is tragic. In 
some schools the subjects are badly taught. 
There is a crying need for more vocational 
schools. More free lunches are sorely needed 
for our school youth. 

When are we going to wake up to educa- 
tion’s crying needs? The time is now! 

Our soldiers overseas gave us a splendid 
example of man’s thirst for knowledge. It 


will give us incentive to improve our educa- 
tional system. 

At Batangas, Batangas, Luzon, Philippines, 
where less than a month before the Japs 
were fighting in the streets of the town 
the soldiers were attending class in second- 
ary and college-level subjects. It was my 
privilege to teach class in the GI school 
there. I can say that the men were dead 
serious in their quest for knowledge. We 
must take to heart the motto of the United 
States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md., “Ex 
scientia tridens,” and improve our educa- 
tional system. The need is now. 


Public Power, Rural Electrification— 


Overcharges 


REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now entering upon a new fiscal year. I 
want to talk to the House for a moment 
about the power question, and especially 
about our rural electrification program. 

it is my earnest desire that instead of 
pouring American taxpayers’ money into 
the sinkholes of Europe where Com- 
munists are murdering and robbing 
patriotic citizens, raping helpless Chris- 
tian women, and enslaving the helpless 
peoples of occupied countries, we at 
least use a part of it to extend power 
lines to every farm home in America. 

As I have said before, the power busi- 
ness is a public and not a private 
business. Electricity is now a neCessity 
of our modern life. It must be handled 
by a monopoly. For four or five con- 
cerns to supply electricity to one com- 
munity would impose overhead charges 
that would be too expensive for the 
consumers to bear. Besides, the water 
power of the Nation already belongs to 
the American people. Therefore, it is 
a public and not a private business. 

As I have said before electricity is the 
lifeblood of our advancing civilization. 
The cheaper the rates, the more freely it 
flows, and the more freely it flows, the 
greater are its benefits to mankind. 

Every city and every town of any size 
should own its electric distribution sys- 
tem, just as it does its waterworks, and 
every small town and every rural section 
should be included in and served by a co- 
operative power association, in order to 
get electricity to every home and every 
business establishment at the lowest rates 
possible. 

It was with this idea in mind that I 
joined Senator Norris as coauthor of the 
bill to create the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which, as I have said before, has 
become the greatest single development 
of ancient or modern times. 

If it were not for the TVA yardstick, 
showing the American people what elec- 
tricity is really worth, I dare say that 
practically every user of electricity in 
this country would be paying two or three 
times as much for his electricity as he is 
paying today—and most of them are 
paying twice as much as it is worth now, 
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as the tables which I am inserting wil) 
show. 

When we started in this fight, not 1 
farmer out of 10 had electricity in his 
home, and the ones that did have it were 
charged such exorbitant rates that they 
could not use it except for lighting pur- 
poses. 

Today more than 45 percent of the 
farm homes in this country have elec- 
tricity, and I hope we can soon reach 
them all. We should see to it that a 
power line is built to-every farm home 
that was reached by the draft in times of 
war or that can be found by the tax col- 
lector in times of peace; and the rates 
should be held down to where the farmer 
can afford to use it—not just for lighting 
purposes but to operate the water pump, 
the washing machine, the refrigerator, 
the electric iron, the vacuum cleaner, 
the electric stove, the milking machine, 
the cream separator, the feed grinder, 
and all the other appliances necessary 
for the operation of the farm, as well as 
for the comforts and conveniences of the 
farm home, and the lifting of the bur- 
dens of drudgery from the shoulders of 
the farmer’s wife and children. 

I started this program of rural electri- 
fication in the various counties of the 
district I represent 2 years before the 
passage of the law creating the Rural 
Electrification Administration. We were 
getting our financial assistance through 
the Tennessee Valley Authority at that 
time. When the REA was created, there 
was a ceiling of $40,000,000 placed on the 
amount that could be provided for rural 
electrification each year. At that rate 
we could not have electrified the farms 
of this country in 100 years. 

In 1938 I offered an amendment to the 
relief, or the spending bill, as it was 
called—against which points of order 
had been waived—asking for an extra 
$100,000,000 for rural electrification for 
the fiscal year 1939. That amendment 
was carried by only six majority on a 
teller vote. Added to the $40,000,000 al- 
ready provided, that gave us $140,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1939. This really 
brought rural electrification to life 
throughout the country, and started us 
on a program that has done mor® for the 
farmers of the country than anything 
else, or everything else, that Congress 
has done since I can remember. The 
next year we got an extra $60,000,000, 
which, added to the $40,000,000, gave us 
$100,000,000 for the fiscal year 1940, and 
we did the same thing for 1941. Then 
the war came on and slowed down our 
rural-electrification program. 

In the meantime, I secured the adop- 
tion of an amendment removing the limit 
on the amount that could be provided for 
rural electrification each year, extending 
the amortization period, or the life of the 
loan, to 35 years, and reducing the inter- 
est rate to the cooperative power asso- 
ciations to 2 percent. 

We provided $300,000,000 for loans for 
rural electrification during the last fiscal 
year and we have appropriated $250,000,- 
000 for that purpose during the present 
fiscal year. 

As soon as materials become available, 
including not only wires and poles but 
transformers and other necessary arti- 











cles, we expect to extend these lines to 
reach every farm home in the United 
States. 

At this point I am inserting a table 
showing the number of farms in this 
country in 1935, according to the census 


Comparison of rank, percentage, and number of farms electrified with central-station service, 1934, 1940, 1944, and 1945, by 
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Iitinois 231,312} 28,379) 12.2 23| 213,439] 80,027) 37.5 115, 500) 54.1 22} 87,121) 307.0 17} 122,800} 57. 5| 22} 94,421) 332.7 17 
Ind 200, 83£} 23,476) 11.7) 24; 184,549) 91,127) 49.4 129, 500} 70.2 14) 106,024) 451.6 14; 135, 500) 73. 4) 14) 112,024) 477.2 15 
ESTE S 221,986} 32,047} 14.4) 22] 213,318} 73,308) 34.4 116,200} 54.£| 21) 84,153) 262.6] 23) 128,600] 60.3) 20] 96,552} 301.3} 21 
Kansas...--------| 174,589} 13,224) 7.6) 28) 156,327] 27,960) 17.9 41,200] 26.4] 36] 27,976) 211.6} 28] 43,600] 27.9| 38] 30,376] 229.7 28 
Kentucky...---.-] 278, 298 8,480) 3.0 39| 252, 894 38,607) 15.3 61,500} 24.3 41 53, 020; 625.2 10 65, 500} 25.9) 40 57,020) 672.4 10 
Louisiana....--..- 170, 216 2, 826 1.7 46| 150, 007 16,058} 10.7 26,200) 17.5) 44 23,374) 827.1 & 31,150} 20.8 43} 28, 324/1, 002.3 6 
Mates eas 41, 907| 13,959) 33.3 8| 38,980) 20,221) 51.9 23, 500} 60.3 19} 9,541) 68.4 41} 23,600} 60.5 19} 9,641} 69.1 42 
Marviand....----| 44,502) 6,791) 15.3} 21) 42,175) 17,170] 40.7 25, 600} 60.7 18} 18,809) 277.0} 20] 26,850) 63.7| 18] 20,059) 295.4 22 
Massachusetts....] 35,004) 14,494] 41.3 7| 31,897 \ 82.2 27,300} 85.6 5} 12,806) 8&4 38} 27,700) 86.8) §| 13, 206} 91.1 39 
Michigan....--...] 196,517] 42,152) 21.4 7| 187,589) 131,126) 69.9 153, 700| $81.9 7| 111,548) 264.6 22) 157,300) 83.9) 6 115, 148) 273. 2 26 
Minnesota.......- 203, 302} 13,783) 6.8 30) 197,351) 50,075) 25.4 84, 500) 42.8 26) 70,717) 513.1 12} 92,500) 46. 9} 25} 78,717) 571.1 11 
Mississippi......-] 311, 683 2, 802 9 48| 291,092; 26,078 9.0 7,800; 16.4 46 44, 998) 1, 605. 9 1 54,500) 18.7 4¢ 51, 698) 1, 845. 0 1 
Missouri.......... 278, 454) 17,893 6.4 31; 256,100) 39,204) 15.3 64,700) 25.3 39 46,807; 261.6 24 72, 850| 28.4 37) 54,957| 307.1 19 
Montana....----- 50, 2,768} 6.5} 32) 41,823) 7,947) 19.0 10,800] 25.8} 38] 8,032) 290.2) 18] 11,350) 27.1) 39) 8,582) 310.0 18 
Nebraska......... 133, 616| 9, 544 7.1 29; 121,062) 22,832) 18.9 34,400) 28.4 35 24,856} 260.4 25 37,050) 30.6) 35 27, £06| 288, 2 24 
Meveih... nknchan 3, 696 946| 25.6 15 3, 573 1,555) 43.5 1,760} 49.3 23 814 86.0 39 1,860} 52.1) 23 914} 96.6 38 
New Hampshire..| 17,695) 9,495) 53.7 2| 16,554) 10,845] 65.5 13, 700| 82.8] 6| 4,205} 44.3) 47) 13,850) $3.7) 7) 4,355] 45.9) 47 
New Jersey ....... 29,375) 15,162) 51.6 4 25, 835 21,298; 82.4 23, 400) $0. 6) 2 8, 238 54.3 43 24, 300) 94. 1) 2 9, 138 60. 3 43 
New Mexico.-.... 41, 389 1, 350 3.3 37 34, 105 4, 47 13.1 6,900; 20.2 42 5,550) 411.1 16 7,400) 21.7) 42) 6,050) 448.1] 16 
New York........| 177,025] 657,825) 32.7 9| 153,238} 102,283) 66.7 118, 200} 77.1 11} 60,375} 104.4 36 121' 200| 79. 1) 11} 63,375) 109.6) 36 
North Carolina...| 300, 967 9, 672 3.2 38} 278,276) 67,627) 24.3 98, 500) 35.4 28 88,828) 918.4 6} 106,350) 38.2 28} 96,678) 999. 6) 7 
North Dakota....| 84,606} 1,968} 23) 43) 73,962) 3,218] 4.4 5,800} 7.8} 48} 3,832] 194.7) 29) 6,250) 8&5} 48) 4,282) 217.6) 29 
Olle. ate 255, 146] 48,048; 18.8 19} 233,783] 137,680) 58.9 180,900! 77.4 10} 132,852) 276.5 21| 184,600) 79.( 10} 136, 552) 284. 2) 25 
Oklahoma.......-| 213, 325 5, 648 2.6 42| 179, 687 20,149) 11.2 33, 800) 18.6 43 28,152} 498.4 13} 36,400) 20.3) 44) 30,752) 544. 5} 1S 
Oregon_.....-...-] 64,826) 17,839) 27.5) 14) 61,829) 36,369) 58.8 7,700) 77.1 11} 29,861) 167.4 32} 49,400} 79.9 9} 31,561] 176.7) 3 
Pennsylvania..... 191, 284) 45,182) 23.6 16) 169,027 94,081) 55.7 112, 800) 66.7 15 67,618} 149.7 34| 116,200) 68.7) 15} 71,018} 157. 2| at 
Rhode Island..... 4,327; 1,975) 45.6 6 3,014 2,457) 81.5 2, 900; 96. 2 1 925| 46.8 44 2,950! 97.9 1| 975| 49.4] 45 
South Carolina...| 165,504' 3,796) 23 44) 137,558; 27,568) 20.0 52, 300) 38. 0} 27| 48, 504/1, 277.8 2| 57,100) 41.5 27} 53, 304/1, 404. 2) 2 
South Dakota 83, 302 2, 939 3. 5 36 72, 454 3, 981 5.5 7,800) 10.8 47 4, 861| 165. 4 33} 8,300) 11.4) 47 5,361} 182.4) 32 
Tennessee... 273, 783) 9,727) 3.6 34) 247,617, 38,884) 15,7 61, 706| 24.9 40| 51,973| 534.3 11} 63,350) 25.6) 41 53, 623; 551.3} 12 
Wenes.:. sesesesead 501,017) 11, 466 2.3 45) 418,002 79,127; 18.9 130, 200; 31.1 34) 118, 734/1, 038. 5 4, 144,900, 34.7 32} 133, 434/1, 163. 7} 4 
| rer 30,695) 16,130) 52.5 3 25, 411 17,411) 68.5 19,700} 77.5 9) 3, 570} 22. 1 48) 20,000) 78.7) 12} 3, 870 24.0 4s 
Vermont...... 27, 061 7,945; 29.4 13 23, 582 12,213) 51.8 15,400} 65.3 16) 7, 455) 93. §| 37) 15,800) 67.0) 16} 55| 98. 9] 37 
Virginia. ...... 197,632| 14,954] 7.6) 27) 174,885) 42,144) 24.1 58,000) 33. 2| 2| 43,046) 287.9] 19) 60,250) 34.5) 33) 45,296, 2029) 20 
Washington... .... 84,381) 40,060) 47.5 5} 81,686) 58,283) 71.4 66, 700| 81. 7) 8| 26,640) 66.5 42| 68,300) 83.6 8| 28,240) 70.5) 41 
West Virginia.....| 104,747} 3,647) 3.8 35} 99,282} 25,199) 25.4 33,100} 33.3} 31) 29,453) 807.6 9} 33,550) 33.8 34] 29,903) 820.0] 9 
Wisconsin......-- 199, 877) 39, 206) 19.6) 18) 186,735) 87, 556) 46.9 115,000} 61.6) 17) 75,794) 193.3) 30) 124,450| 66.6) 17) 85,244) 217.4) 30 
Wyoming......... | 17, 487) 527 3.0) 40 15, 018 3,474) 23. i 5,300} 35. 3) 29) 4, 773) 905, 7 a 5, 550 7. 0} 29 6,023} 253.1) s 

} | ; 





1U. S. Census Bureau. 
? Edison Electric Institute. 
? Estimated by REA. 
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report, and the number and percentage 
of farms in each State receiving central 
station electric service in 1934, 1940, 1944, 
and 1945. 

So far as the American farmers are 
concerned this is the greatest story ever 


States and for the United States 






























‘United States census data for 1940 used in computing percentage. 


I can certainly take consolation from 
these tables when I realize that the 
greatest percentage of increase has been 
made in my own State of Mississippi— 
1,845 percent—especially when I realize 
that more than one-fourth of the elec- 
trified farms in Mississippi are in the 
district I represent, and that everyone 
in that district gets TVA power at TVA 
rates, 

In order that you may understand 
what that means, and in order that you 
may comprehend more thoroughly the 
other tables of statistics which I am in- 
serting, I am going to insert a table of 
electricity sales statistics on the retail 
distribution of electricity by the TVA 
giving the retail domestic and commer- 
cial rates during the month of April 1946. 
_I wish all users of electricity in the 
United States could examine these sta- 
usUcs and compare them with the rates 


they are now paying in their own homes 
or in their own business establishments. 

I know the enemies of the TVA will 
say that we are getting this power below 
the cost of production. But remember 
that before the TVA was created the pri- 
vate power interests were buying the 
power produced at Muscle Shoals at a 
little less than 2 mills a kilowatt-hour 
wholesale and selling it in sight of the 
dam at 10 cents a kilowatt-hour maxi- 
mum, or an average of about 9 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. Today, you will note that 
the municipalities and the cooperative 
power associations are paying an aver- 
age of 4.32 mills a kilowatt-hour for this 
electricity wholesale, and selling it to the 
domestic consumers at an average of 1.76 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 

They are using an average of 162 kilo- 
watt hours a month—whereas under the 
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written in farm statistics. I hope every 
one who reads this Recorp will study this 
table carefully and see just what this 
program means to the farmers of his 
own State. 


The matter referred to follows: 




















































































old rates they were using only about 35 
kilowatt hours a month. 

You will also note that the commercial 
consumers are using an average of 435 
kilowatt hours a month—whereas they 
formerly used only about 135 kilowatt 
hours per month—and are paying 1.97 
cents per kilowatt hour on an average, 
whereas they formerly paid an average 
of between 9 and 10 cents a kilowatt hour. 
You will note the industrial rate through- 
out the TVA area is 7.8 mills a kilowatt 
hour. Compare that with the rates be- 
ing charged throughout the rest of the 
country, then go back and compare it 
with the rates that were being paid 
throughout this area before the TVA was 
created, and you will understand what 
the TVA and its yardstick for rates 
means to the power consumers of Amer- 
ica. 
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The table referred to follows: 
Electricity sales statistics—Retail distribution of electricity at TVA resale rates, April 1946 


SS 


Wholesale purchases Number of customers Residential customers statistics Commercial 


ate 
| 
| Average kilowatt- P 

hours per cus- = Kilo- : 
cent Cents 

using | Watt- 
hour; | Per 
kilo 
cus- | _ 
ec ou 
hour | month hours} watt-| k —_ a 
| months ous month Other! Total — } 


. | month | ™onth 
year | hours 


Kilowatt-hour ce _ 

de mand Kilow att-h = | | 
Distributors grouped OO a ——— j >, tomer during | i 
cording to fiscal 1945 | ; == a. re 


Sein aapinieiie . | per | Total | cent | Added | NU™ | month | an 


i i . a 
Percent ber o! jcents| less 
cus- 


tomers watt- 


| Maxi- chanve |Pexcent) *ile-. |. tar rura) | during | —_—_—_—oooo kilo. | per | than per 
= mum, | yonth from load | 


watt- | month for month | kilo- 


previ- | factor- 


MUNICIPAL DISTRIBUTORS | 


Group A (over $750,004 
Chattanooga, Tenn 106, 604 |114,140 | 49, 790, 27 3.65 | 48, 648 | 43, 064 | 
Huntsville, Ala... 21,111 | 21,111 | 8, 750, 376 56 | . 25 | 11, 222 2° | 9, 422 | 


125 | 1. 56 
20 . 62 

63, 593 | 71,422 | 29, 665, 505 i 3.87 | 46, 442 212 | 40, 940 106 | 1.60 
-|110, 914 |118, 822 | 54, 650, 009 j 3.75 | 85, 294 ; 346 | 71,014 | 82 | 2.24 
92, 872 |100, 425 | 40, 492, 159 ‘ . 04 | G8, 309 57, 939 ; 











2, 470, 4€4 
2, 446, 959 | 
2, 957, 400 
Cleveland, Tenn..-..-.- 1 7,4 a 3, 287, 000 
Clinton, Tenn.-......| 5, 42% 5, § 1, 832, 219 
Columbia, Tenn_.....| 6, 42 a 2, 472, 580 
Decatur, Ala_......-. i} 3, 312 5, 195, 000 
Jackson, Tenn. ----| 9,216 , 2 4, 590, 720 
Johnson City, Tenn__-| 10, 125 , 53% 4, 443, 428 |. 
La Follette, Tenn.- --| 5,883 | 6,264] 1,814, 760 
Maryville, Tenn__....| 5, 5,405 | 1,909, 769 
Murfreesboro, Tenn... 5 4,659 | 1,713, 553 
Sheffield, Ala__....--. 2 6,552 | 2,775, 800 
Croup C ($l01,Cl- | 
$250,006 | | 
Athens, Ala_..........] 2,867 | 3,57 1, 091, £84 
Athens, Tenn.........| 3 1, 489, 300 
Bessemer, Ala.....-..-| 2,462] 2,661 | 1,018, 417 
Bowling Green, Kky-_-- } 1, 565, 225 
Carrol] County, Tenn. 5: 2, 598 1, 056, 148 
sa eg DEMS. cows a 5,13 1, 782, COO 
Jickson, Tenn iecieie 375 2, 54 1, 084, 400 
Elizabethton, Tenn_..| 3,037 3, 336 1, 212, 379 
Erwin, Tenn..........| 2 2,7 1, 108, 800 
Florence, Ala.........] 5,95 i, Be 2, 336, 000 
Gallatin, Tenn.._..-.- 0 3 644, 400 
Greeneville, Te | ¢ 3,7 1, 384, 000 
Harriman, Tenn-...-- 156 56 | 1,902, 000 
Hopkinsville, Ky_....] 2, 865 : 1, 282, 083 
Lawre yurg, ‘Tenn. 528 { 1 605, 800 
yn, Tenn aA 931, 200 
enoir City, Tenn....| 4,008 1, 578, 760 
Lewisburg, Tenn...-..| 2, 280 , 872, 000 
Mayfield, Ky.......-.| 1,978 2, O8: 831, 345 
MeMinnville, Tenn...| 4,191 é : 1, 567, 400 
Milan, Tenn... --| 1,968 : 832, 800 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn.| 5, 123 2, 237, 980 
New Albany, Miss....| 1,683 | 1, 863 642, 600 
Newport, Tenn 1, 902 , 902 738, 000 
Paris, | 3,420 | 3,45 1, 234, 800 
Pulaski, Tenn 3, 418 3, 656 1, 444, 180 
Ripley, Tenn 1, 386 373 552, 720 
Rockwood, Tenn 1, 752 5 825, 600 
Russellville, Ala... 2, 667 3, 326 1, 023, 360 | 
Shelbyville. Tenn... 4, 872 , 896 2, 229, 500 11 | 
Springfield, Tenn_._..| 1,943 7 j 821, 100 18 | 57 
Tupelo, Miss..........| 3,&10 | 3,615 1, 376, 250 24 | 53 
Weakley County, Tern.| 2, 430 2 | 959, 400 43 53 
Group D (851,000-$100.00¢ | 
Aberdeen, Miss £€4 | hE 328, CCO 11 
Albertville, Ala |} 2,016} 2, 874, 800 20 f 
Amory, Miss.........-] 744 9 345, 600 23 62 
Bolivar, Tenn_.......- £88 | 1,03: 341, 645 52 


Brownsville, Tenn _... 808 96: 302, 400 27 50 
Cookeville, Tenn 888 | 207 2410, 000 47 61 
Dayton, Tenn... ....- 956 , 00% 427, 820 33 60 
Etowah, Tenn 1, 140 ' 460, 800 25 54 
Fayetteville, Tenn_...| 1,740 77 660, 260 16 61 
For: Payne, 1, 584 ba 620, 400 33 53 
Guntersville, Ala_....| 1, 860 ’ 859, 200 18 62 
Holly Springs, M iss...| 912 d 330, 100 24 49 
Humboldt, Tenn.....| 1, 290 41! 620, 000 24 65 
Jellico, Tenn. 1, 104 a 380, 400 16 46 
Lexington, Tenn 1, 566 , 701 | 579, 610 24 50 
Loudon, Tenn.....-..| 1, 584 | 574 | 634, 200 22 54 
Louisville, Miss...-.. 1, 052 , 386 429, 880 19 | 55 
Murphy, N. C 1, 089 17 396, 000 | 31 49 
Murray, Ky..........] 1,495 , 495 | 563, 086 | 27 | 51 
Okolona, Miss .---| 992] 1,206 375, 400 | 12 51 
Philadelphia, Miss....| 1,370 37 474, 000 | 37 | 47 
Russellville, Ky ao , 0 324, 000 26 41 
Scottsboro, Ala ian , 45% , 517, 600 35 48 | 
Sevierville, Tenn......| 1,5 , 502 | 569, 646 | 56 | 53 
tarkville, Miss.......] 4 2, 03: 916, 800 33 61 
Sweetwater, Tenn_....| 1, 73: 73: 686, 751 20 53 | 
Tarrant City, Ala....- 5: 914 | 319, 983 | 5 | 50 | 
Trenton, Tenn a , 5S 512, 000 | 3 | 49 
Tuscumbia, Ala --| 2,4 . 4 1, 035, 820 | 81 | 58 | 
West Point, Miss_-_-- 95 , 0F 439, 000 | 25 | 62 
Winchester, Tenn 1 Of .182{ 432,000! =. | 


6, 067 . 55 | 5,163 
4, 559 ( 3, 757 
3, 923 3, 190 
5, 080 : 4, 289 
4, 589 5 3 3, 835 
5, 198 2 4, 347 
5, 605 4, 811 
8, 387 7,111 
9, 800 36 8, 408 
3, 631 3, 044 
4, $03 4, 195 
3, 663 q 3, 056 
4,114 3, 538 
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et ek ek et et et et 
tt tet et et fat tt et et tt 
g : 8 








2, 807 ! 5] 3,527 
3, 825 3, 267 
4, 376 3, 728 
5, 618 4, 739 
3, 518 : 56 | 2,768 
4, 435 2, 701 
3, 049 2, 554 
5, 127 4, 386 

5| 1,791 
2, 804 
1, 422 
3, 927 
3, 107 
3, 204 
2, 346 
1, 649 
3, 380 
1, 621 
2, 506 
3, 629 
1, 621 
1, 169 
1, 958 
2, 387 
2, 976 
2, 432 
1, 602 
1, 847 
1, 330 
2, 094 
1, 330 
2, 316 173 
3, 152 136 
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51 999 140 
58 1, 117 236 
1, 132 114 
851 159 
826 114 
1, 144 3] 188 
1, 169 2 168 
1, 346 167 
1, 282 227 
1, 295 201 
1, 102 209 
213 
109 
71 
181 
162 
110 
203 
141 
196 
203 
78 
247 
166 
134 | 
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164 62 
160 103 
222| 79/1. 
286 | 162 | 1.48 
86 | 58 | 2.34 
1} 53 | . 20 2 ' 2121 9211.62 
1 136,200 kilowatt-hours generated by Lawrenceburg’s own plant not included, 

? 142,400 kilowatt-hours generated by Cookeville’s own plant not included. 
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Electricity sales statistics—Retail distribution of electricity at TVA resale rates, April 1946—Continued 






























































RECC, Kentucky_.| 1,695 | 1,695 464, 410 45 37 


Wholesale purchases Number of customers | Residential customers statistics Commercial 
Kilowatt-hour Average kilowatt 
aemenl Kilowatt-hours | hours ber cu | ee rer. Kile | Gent 
Histributors grouped ac- soe P ‘ tomer during |yy.9;| aon | vcine | Watt . 
Distt ~ to fiscal 1945 | Mills Per- Num: mouth Medi- age using | hours | pat 
oes revenue Percent per Total | cent | Added | }.° of | an jcent Jess per ilo- 
gross revenue ‘ > kilo- for | rural | during | le | per | then can, | watt 
Maxi- change | Percent | cus | ee kil OR eus- | hon 
| mum from load | Watt- | month for month | somnees watt-| kilo- 25 oman ou 
Month 12° Month previ- | factor- | bour | month | . | | hours| watt-| kilo- oan | {© 
e , : } ‘arm } Total hour * sant 
months ous | month | | | Farm) Other) Total hour ae month mo! 
year | | 
_-+- Se Orr aC OS SO ee ese _—_—S at Te ——— ! | ES ES | | TTT —{— —— 
MUNICIPAL DISTRIBUTORS— | | | 
continued } 
- | i j 
E (250,000 or less): | | | | 
Benton, Ky-..--- mee 327 372 135, 900 i: z 6 21 8 ell g5| &4 84 45 | 2.31 29 £95 | 2 
nton County, Tenn £58 £83 | 203, 400 37 | 49 | a( 20 | €94 103 12 125 E 1.¢ 22 30 2. 09 
Courtland, Ala....--..-| 228 471 —1 | 55 | ( 2 | ee i 4 193 1 1.53 58 46 2.() 
Franklin, Ky.....-.--| 768 792 33 | 46 | 0 10) $20 /...... i 61 61 44 | 2,62 2 59 2.12 
Hartselle, Ala.....--.-| €60 £08 | 34 | 52 | 0} 5 | ye | 199} 199 &8 | 1.64 14 24 | 1. 94 
Macon, Miss.-...---.-} 488 | 620 13 | 51 | 0 0 OD as. rE 159 #8 | 1.83 12 73 1. 98 
Muscle Shoals, Ala_..-| 435 516 166, 200 14 | 51 | 0 & ai if 24¢ 9 | 1.34 1 424 2. ( 
Newbern, Tenn....... } 418 | 524 | 149, $00 | 32 | 48 | 0 7} 421 |... 17 173 83 | 1.73 10 78 2 
Somerville, Tenn_....-] 483 | 612 178, 200 20 | 50 11 | 6 | 334 | 324] 243) 248 87 | 1.45 17 420 2. 02 
Water Valley, Miss. 635 | 704 268, 000 21 57 7 17 | §30 | 151 137 137 » | 1.87 19 19 1.84 
| | | | | 
ERATIVE DISTRIBU- | | | } | 
TORS | | 
Group B ($251 ,000-$750,000): | | | | | 
Duck River EMC, | | 
rennessee -.. ----| 10,123 | 11,089 4, 102, €22 | 11 54 | 5.17 | &, $22 | C6 | 48 | 7,715 122 155 126 61 | 1,91 lf 289 | 2. 09 
( n County EMC, | | | | | | 
rennessee......-.-. 5,793 | 8,787] 2,201, 296 12 51] 5.14] 9,674] €2} 207] 8,204] 119| 160] 136 &8 | 1.91 2 243} 227 
Middle Tennessee | | ‘ 
EMC, Tennessee..-| 4,938 | 5,059 1, 913, 106 25 52 5. 21 7, 417 £5 68 6, 377 161 164 162 7 | 1.82 14 236 2. 26 
Sequachee Valley EC, | | | | | 
lennessee ...-| 6,007 | 8058 | 2,357,140 | 6 55 5.31 | 4,678 5 48 3,839 | 136) 141 141 (0 | 1,84 1 7 2.02 
Volunteer EC’Tennes- | | 
‘ igoneused 4, 396 4, 633 1, 781, 500 Oe eb Deciiad 5. 25 7, 178 55 74 €,178 149 14] 145 69 | 1. 86 22 91 1. 94 
Grown O ($101,000-$250,000): | | | | 
Alcorn County EPA, | | | | 
Mississippi...-.----| 4,616 | 4,738 | 1,823, 700 20 | 54 4.67 | 3,981 44 31 | 3,320 | 129] 281 232 $0 | 1.18 « { 1. 43 
Appalachian EC, Ten- | | | 
nessee _-------| 3,320 | 4,922] 1,236,800 —20 | 52 5.38 | 3,303 58 64| 2,843 | 120| 154 | 136 56 | 1,88 22 206 2.04 
Cullman E¢ Ala- | | | | | 
hama i. .---| 1,746 | 1,902 501, 600 | 31 39 6.12 | 5,164 64 64 | 4,739 62| 131 €9 47 | 2.8 18 151 2.8 
Cumberland EMG, | 
Lennessee .... ---| 3,867 4,155 | 1, 396, 888 28 | 49 5. 51 7, 714 72 53 6, 824 127 128 127 63 | 2.14 15 195 2 
Four-County EPA, | | | | 
Mississippi.........- | 8,451 4, 090 1, 315, 056 | 7 51 5. 40 5, 643 71 100 4, 720 119 123 12¢ 48 | 1°91 25 162 2. 49 
Holston EC, Tennes- | | | | | 
‘ sg cia 1,557 | 1,769 | €66, 000 | 33 59 4.90 | 3,441 81 44 | 3,014 €6 | 115 69} 46 | 2.08 23 32 1. 99 
rshall-DeKalb EC, 
Alabama............| 1,875 | 2,794 701, 764 24 50| 5.57 | 3,384 72 €8 | 2,914 73 | 170 101 47 | 2.11 25 245 2. ( 
Meriwether Lewis | | 
EC, Tennessee_.....| 2,732 | 2,732 | 1,057,033 5 52 5.49 | 3,192 35 78 | 2,52 9} 15 135 61 | 1.92 if 126 23 
North Georgia EMC, | | 
Gootwla~ 4, 123 1, 612, 714 | 13 57 4. 58 7, 556 100 67 6, 899 110 231 114 54 | 2.04 23 192 2. fi4 
Pennyrile RECC, Ky.| 2,175 | 2,175 825, 120 43 | 51 §.57 | 4,217 2 26| 3,474 145| 104] 121 69 | 2. 28 15 188 2 
Pontotoc EPA, Mis- 
pp 1,848 | 2,130 | €61, 200 | 20 48| 5.36] 3,005 | E8 | 39 | 2,562) 64) 14 102 48 | 2.01 27 7 - 
W Tennessee | | | | | } | } | 
EMC, Tennessee...| 3,416 | 4,677 | 1, 226,854 | 17 48| 5.54) 4,538 €9 | €3 | 3,722) 157] 1% 170 €6 | 1.72 21 234 2. 68 
Tombigbee EP A, | | | | | | | | 
Mississippi........--| 1,872] 2,808] 697, CCO 28 50} 5.21] 5,105| 68} 109| 4,451} 77] 14 102 49 | 2.04 21 171 2 
Tri-County EMC, 
lennessee.._. — oF 3, 458 1, 117, 920 20 | 51] 5.46 7, 813 | £9 | 140 6, 501 65 88 79 41 | 2.3 re) 219 2. 
Upper Cumberland | | | 
EMC, Tennessee...| 2,209 | 2, 235 899, 199 | 33 55 5.37 | 4,967 | €0 | 25} 4,086 79 | 128 10¢ 48 | 2.08 24 247 2 
D ($51,000-$100,- | | | | 
( | 
Central EPA, Missis- | 
PPR 3a oa ial £63 $63 298, 800 42 42 6. 20 2, 676 1c0 75 | 2,334 74 if 77 £2 | 2.78 lf ¢ 
Cherokee EC, Ala- | | | | | 
bama . |} 1,215 1, 404 392, 400 29 43 5.90 | 3,985 | &7 58 | 3,667 | £4 199 €9 38 | 2.4 o7 191 9 
Fort Loudoun EC, | 
sennessee at oo | 1,452 488, 700 38 51 5. 61 2, 632 | £6 | 30 2, 351 96 189 109 47 | 2.05 95 ORE 2 
J Wheeler EMC, | } | | 
Alabama inageer 1,480 1) 29061 551, 450 | 35 49 5.71 | 2,891 74 | 63 | 2,406} 110| 167 ] €6 | 1.98 1 213 2. 42 
Lincoln County | | | | | 
EMC, Tennessee__.| 1,926 | 1,954 | 731, 005 | 15 51 5.26 | 2, 260 87 | 29; 1,978 | 120) 113) 118 2) 211 22 162 2. 89 
Mountain EC, Ten- | | | | 
nesse¢ poeus — 743 | 755 | 268, 455 }........ 49; 6.21 3, 016 | 71 | 44 2, 528 | 41| 65 §1 31 | 3.12 41 125 
; Natchez Trace EPA, | 
Mississippi..........| 1,545 | 1,977] 570,000 24 50} 5.62] 3,158 £6 | 58 | 2, 541 66} 144} 122] & | 1.9 22 239 2 
North Alabama, EC, | | | | 
. Alabama scacenl 306%, 008 I 580, 620 11 53 | 5.71] 2,064 48 44) 1,751 108 | 122] 117 85 | 1.98 21 240 2.24 
Pickwick EMC, Ten- | 
T ee paaheneas } 1,058! 1,226) 371, 300 £0 47 6.14 2, 295 £0 | 41 1, 937 £9 1lf $2 43 | 2. 28 25 277 | 2. 04 
Plateau EC, Tennes- | | 
: : sectecat, Baan 32% 27, $26 44 46; 6.10 1, 698 74 | 33 1, 391 (3 102 ¢2 48 | 2.27 25 4 2.11 
Prentiss County | | | | | 
EPA, Mississippi..! 1,663 | 1,888 €04, 800 29 49| 5.32] 2,535 52 73} 2,141} &3| 221 142 4) 1.77 1. 87 
fand Mountain EC, | | 
Alabama_.._........ | 1,440] 1,768 | 453, 280 | 46 42| 6.02/ 3,484 87 | 15 | 2,902 €6 | 127 87 47 | 2.34 21 183 2. 47 
] hatchie V. EPA, | } | | } 
_ Mississippi_.........] 2,112] 2,112] 750,000 | 64 48 5.32 | 3,841 | 8} 114] 3,350 87 | 210} 106 (0 | 2.17 2 209 2. 48 
Tennessee Valley EC, | 
lennessee _...| 1,288] 1,288 444, 760 £0 46 6. 03 1,79) | 15 23|.1,426| 118 138 137 £6 | 1. 8 19 317 2. 10 
P lippah EPA, Missis- } 
& ppl enametcges Ngee 1,602 338, 400 35 40 6. 16 1, 447 | 34 18 1,137 | 72 14 125 Ef 1.{ 2 231 2.10 
a Warren RECC, Ken- | | | | 
; tucky P | 1,269 1, 276 431, 944 27 46 6. 21 3, 039 71 21 2, 588 110 69 { ». 42 § 17 | 


West “Kentucky | | | 
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Electricity sales statistics—Retail distribution of electricity at TVA resale rates, April 1946—Continued 


















Kilowatt-hour 














Wholesale purchases 



































| Number of customers | 











Residential customers statistics 


Average kilowatt- 
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| Commercia! 


Kilo- | 














t | demand Kilowatt-hours hours per cus- Aver oa c 
Distributors grouped ac- 2 al tl : tomer during . Py " watt- ents 
ming het ee Mills Per- Nom- month Medi-| age | using hears per 
, ie | r per | Total | cent | Added | an jcents| less kil 
gross revenue Percent kilo- lor rural | durin ber of kilo- th per > 
Maxi- change | Percent} * e) cus | Per | than | cus. | watt 
| um, fone ood watt- | month for month tomers watt-| kilo- 25 hour 
Month | 5 Month | previ | factor. | hour month hours] watt-| kilo- a | for 
months| ous | month | Farm Other) Total hour} watt- | nonth | month 
year | . hours | 
—— a cae ny a _— | ee 7 —_—_—_< 
COOPERATIVE DISTRIBU- 
TORS—continued 
Group E ($50,000 or less): 
Blue Ridge EA, Geor- 
Gh ctitetietecieie daca" 629 €29 209, 400 48 45 6.10 1, 751 73 35 1,454 55 | 128 74 33 | 2.33 31 146 2.75 
Caney Fork EC, Ten- 
acd eta isch 693 696 207, 600 35 40 6.42 | 2,279 100 40 | 2,092 WP tseed 65 39 | 2.83 28 70 3.76 
Chickasaw EC, Ten 
OIG so icele veces £94 636 267, 000 106 60 6.17 1, 133 73 16 940 118 161 120 49 | 1.8@ 2 178 2.62 
East Mississippi 
EPA, Mississippi-_.. 878 201 273, 524 46 42 6. 51 1, 727 76 16 1, 509 82 157 97 55 | 2.38 19 176 257 
Forked Deer EC, 
Tee ice ce 785 776 229, 120 44 41 6. 64 2, 132 100 19 1, 985 OF Fiveess 81 48 | 2.46 22 75 3. 58 
Hickman-Fulton 
Counties, RECC, 
Kentucky........... 684 684 199, 200 57 39 6. 51 1, 361 100 25 1, 281 119 82 114 56 | 2.43 19 117 3.04 
Monroe County EPA, 
Mississippi_..._..--. ; 492 780 169, 200 <6 46 6.17 1, £09 87 17 1, 312 77 107 84 | 243 | 2.29 325 129 3. B 
North East Missis- 
sippi EPA, Missis- 
ici abate ecekin &67 588 181, 200 79 42 6. 51 1, 085 100 29 $39 79 120 &7 50 | 2.23 6 92 2.90 
Tishomingo County, 
EPA, Mississippi-_.. 720 1,022 247, 472 27 46 6. 28 1, 5€9 33 16 1, 289 51 149 115 62 | 1.86 24 187 2. $4 
PRIVATE COMPANIES 
Bells Light & Water Co., 
| eee 268 358 107, 200 31 4 5. $8 352 0 6 Se Tenens 133 133 49 | 1.82 26 297 2. 28 
Franklin Power & Light 
Co., Tennessee_.._.....- 1, €00 1, 670 £60, 613 12 47 5. 46 1, 373 0 7 5 Ge ficswcn 230 | 230 14/16 y 339 1.44 
Tennessee L ight & P ower 
Co., Kentucky ......... 146 1h 44, 600 |.....-.- 41 6. 95 244 21 6 188 163 146 149 71 | 1.90 12 147 2.60 
TVA DIRECT OPERATIONS 
Copperhill district, Ten- 
OS Se eS Bok 5 kA A emesis clases aati itellbale Sachi canc amelie daa 2, 311 28 21; 1,896] 121] 169| 16 62 | 1.69 18 334 2,06 
Lauderdale district, Ala- | 
ee see Eee Siebel seis ie Ridden cea neato ein ies 2, 411 82 26 | 2,087} 123] 159] 136 64 | 1.93 15 192 2. 49 
Totals: om ie 
92 municipalities..._._|- 279, 585, 207 4.16 }485, 662 17 | 3,459 |409, 468 163 | 180 179 87 | 1.70 10 462 1, 92 
46 cooperatives. _....._|_ 38, 245, 874 5.42 |172, 111 69 2, 432 |147, 712 99 143 116 53 | 2.03 21 236 2.27 
3 private companies___|_....--- 712, 413 5. 63 1, 969 3 19| 1,552) 163 | 204) 203 85 | 1. 62 12 306 2. 4 
2 TVA direct opera- 
a a ot spaces aia dices ia cone deeb sentinel 4, 722 55 47 | 3,983 123 166 149 64 | 1.80 17 272 2.19 
Grand total_......-- fi phage bss \318, 543, 494 | 4. 32 \ec4, 464 | 31 | 5, 957 | 114 | 176 | 162| 76] 1.76 13{ 405} 1.97 
| 
* Data for “median kilowatt-hours” and “‘percent using less than 25 kilowatt-hours” are March figures. 
Retail distribution of electricity at TVA resale rates, April 1945 
Customers | Energy Revenue Averages 
; Revenue— 
Change | Change Change Kilowatt- 7 
Number from pre- | Kilowatt-hours| from pre- Amount from pre- | hours per 
vious year vious year vious year | customer | Per kilo- Per cus- 
| watt-hour tomer 
This month: Percent Percent Percent Cents 
III. «sis: ainioncutnadsininienie acuiierscceateenimeaaidiias namie &62, 715 14 91, 308, 243 28 $1, 607, 794 22 162 1. 76 $2. Sf 
RIO i ee eee re a ae 96, 879 16 39, 240, £04 36 774, 783 27 405 1. 97 8. ( 
ON a ee ee eee = 4, 233 20 156, 045, 805 3 1, 224, 500 OE Radda eel Sn Beeb beaine 
Ry TN oa scctceincicivhcinentitbaspiecimaaigtncgnenie 473 10 2, 624, 669 14 65, 348 ee eee. od  Berdidhitenes:s 
i lal ee 164 -1 367, 127 —25 4, 313 NTE Ndvaphanassel Ee Piewbacene- 
i i i a 664, 464 14 289, 586, 748 14 3, 676, 738 18 | donwatincauel Gy fodasnsse-- 
12 months to date: 
ppeeeieieds) ho Oi ips 3 oe ee 1 536, 815 17 | 1,005, 218, 798 26 | 18, 064, 656 21 1, 873 80 33 
ITE COE EE OIE 191, 358 1 428, 065, 486 26 8, 586, 027 21 4, 686 01 93. US 
IO oo siiitcinstitctiniitntiatibitenninhcnndaaciek stdin iimadbiads 1, 858, 256, 807 4 14, 532, 028 Oishi ie Cee Midd ted 
RII TIEN. cisnsiniociinineereicomanee iene nein | ee eaamethia | csccegihaniemossnth 30, 730, 036 14 771, 474 _ (eee OU tise 
OU s c. ccc icunicintindcasececennsentbcustagy heat ee ahaaron Se pha 5, 267, 088 —17 55, 947 OEP TL Sei clcalel Ee Les... 
NN tbe cae hie ue es ae | weak ee Series | 3, 327, 538, 215 | 13 | 42,010, 132 1, cas... SD Biel a---0 
RURAL SERVICE INCLUDED IN RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL CLASSIFICATIONS ABOVE 
This month: - 
NIT. "ss: uosdniceideses sche seeps ah salen clicaeeiiaaa a aiiiemecaaiaaa 123, 569 26 14, 270, 592 42 $294, 553 36 154 2.06 2. 38 
I Os MRS SD ee 202, 927 27 26, 564, 230 43 541, 402 37 131 04 2. 67 
12 months to date: _ 
I NIN init stein slhasticiainte hie ceatnitviniiipelimnendiedanaiabiaiaal 1111, 223 24 144, 099, 080 83 8, 067, 738 30 1, 296 2.13 27 58 
I herr neccid ies annie nhime tae 1181, 779 23 268, 603, 205 32 5, 618, 688 29 1 478 2.09 30. 91 





1 Average. 








In order that you may see what the 
benefits of our public power program are, 
I am inserting some tables on that sub- 
ject showing the rates paid throughout 


Use of electric energy and possible savings in costs based on TVA rates, Bonneville rates, and Ontario rates 











1945 
. : Per kilowatt 
- f . i 
Type of service — lene 
Revenues Kilowatt-hours 
a seeinainianines sn evusiiciichecammainaatatl 
Cents 
Residential... nccccccecccccccccccccccccccccoccaccecoccccesescocnsocececcnccecescccceseccssnescecescccencecesccees= $1, 168, 503, 078 4, 139, 663, COO 3. 42 
Cine... anctesnandedssammummebeenas al iiallai dian acaeniaiateele Miceli Te a aN OM aa Se ee ea 855, 847, £05 31, 056, 536, 000 2. 76 
Industrial and Other....cccccccccncccccccccccccccccscescccncecsccececccccecenececccecccesececceescecesceeenesescncses- 1, 332, 603, 382 129, 805, 794, 000 1.03 
TORT wc scdincncssccspsbitictvn etespelin teienie ite nesnseeean leigh tga scicapeighadc etal hls ep ippelinees tanh ila ete caaracesnietininta 3, 356, 954, 365 195, 001, (83, 000 72 
| 
REVENUES AND POSSIBLY. SAVINGS 
_ ” sis Per kilowatt- :, Percent sav- 
Type of service Revenues | hoe Savings pel 
TVA rates: Cents Percen’ 
i a a $600, 241, 220 1. 76 $568, 261. £58 48.6 
ConNG 52 Fed tis thdahcahesdtntttbteusttiiiandemetmnsetnbstsienusnntnbisaienesknibetnende 357, 399, 364 1.15 498, 448, 541 58. 2 
De I rasta sirtennininictntidhaininisieteadiiteniatiaaitalinnieipliatechintiillminitadeainnimtaginintebalealincel 790, $01, 973 61 541, 701, 409 40. 6 
Wettbicl 5 bese ciel 3 chal aire ct ie can edlcddibstiaebsnatibdibinishddeliminediies 1, 748, 542, 557 | 90 | 1, 608, 411, 808 | 47.9 
Bonneville rates: i 
Residential...... i ati ie i an i i i a 707, 563, 933 2. 07 160, S38, 148 39. 4 
ORIN tno. act chiens steed masimentpeadidentgnie teak eckadiedaae taaaiedemipaeenedaamadeaaaeaanasnditea 457, 220, 0£0 1,47 398, 627, 81 46. 6 
Industrial and other 873, 111, 579 . 67 459, 491, £03 34.5 
Tete! Gi Ie SAI. Sat ak BE... cicatbbe due edhsatc deeded eben dace 2, 037, 895, 602 | 1.05 | 1, 319, 058, 763 9.3 
Ontario rates: j 
ir i i Na aan rt i al aire ss et etn ig tnaiiintainbibis E19, 659, OCC 1. 52 €48, 844, O78 5 
Ca itenttenta ada natenindinnecatateettinidnda 410, 509, 076 1.32 445, 338, £29 | 2.0 
Industrial and other 913, 712, 934 70 418, 890, 448 | 1.4 
WCU sz cdsagare beckchekeeeceneg ene aliasan andy Sieg elles aes seadeaaniedaeeaiamaaannieed tearacetieape alan cidacietatoces 1, 843, 881, 010 | ¢5 | 1, 513, 07 ! 


You will note that the average cost per 
kilowatt-hour to residential consumers 
throughout the country is 3.42 cents per 
kilowatt-hour compared with 1.76 cents 
under the TVA rates, 2.07 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour under the Bonneville rates, 
and 1.52 cents per kilowatt-hour under 
the Ontario rates. 

You will note that commercial rates 
throughout the country average 2.76 
cents a kilowatt-hour, whereas the aver- 
age TVA rate is 1.15 cents per kilowatt- 


Estimated sales data for 1945 





State 
Number of 
customers 


309, 610 | 


104, 727 
175, 222 | 
, 964, 121 
227, 940 
489, 453 | 
65, 769 | 
192, 264 
425, 703 
411, 617 
116, 337 

, 928, 114 
803, 091 
503, 650 
353, 979 
378, 958 
322, 504 
207, 872 
460, 622 
, 188, 553 
, 427, 144 
566, 459 
142, 400 
736, 334 
98, 187 
238, 200 
27, 598 
139, 204 
1, 177, 517 


62, 851 


_ 





nnecticut 
elaware 






_ 








— 


\ wee eeececcaces 


WOU des. 
sew Hampshire 
Jersey 











Total kilowatt- 


the country as a whole, and the over- 
charges compared with the TVA rates, 
the Bonneville rates, and the Ontario 
rates. The following table gives you the 


1945 PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES FOR UNITED STATES 
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picture in a nutshell. I hope each one 
of you will study the figures carefully. 
The matter referred to follows: 






















Sale of electric energy in United States, | 























hour, the Bonneville rate 1.47 cents, and 
the Ontario rate 1.32 cents a kilowatt- 
hour. 

You will note that the average indus- 
trial rate throughout the country is 1.03 
cents a kilowatt-hour, whereas under the 
TVA rate it is 0.61 cent, under the Bonne- 
ville rate 0.67 cent and under the On- 
tario rate 0.7 cent a kilowatt-hour. 

These figures are extremely conserva- 
tive. If any of you doubt that, get the 
rate book and see what the charges are 


TABLE 1.—Residential electric service, 1945 


hente Total revenues |——-_-—-— 
| Revenues Savings 


482, 833, 000 | $11, 454, 967 


, 976, 075 











159, 260, 000 | 4, 986, 004 2, 158, 940 2, 827, 064 
176, 306, 000 | 6, 999, 400 | 3, 268, 720 3, 730, 680 
2, 448, 602, 000 73, 067, 937 44, 790, 645 28, 277, 292 
251, 454, 000 | 9, 702, 710 4, 715, 517 4, 987, 193 
620, 148, 000 | 22, 273,631 | 10, 869, 532 11, 404, 099 
74, 103, 000 3, 193, 856 | 1, 373, 358 1, 820, 498 
253, 526, 000 | 6, 003, 460 4, 610, 657 1, 392, 803 
638, 570, 000 23, 431, 779 | 9, 888, 211 13, 543, 568 
703, 877, 000 18, 372,005 | 10,178, 091 8, 193, 914 
274, 727, 000 | 6, 224, 539 | 3, 653, 804 | 2, 570, 735 
2, 112, 699, 000 | 77, 923,922 | 40,052,896 | 37,871,026 
955, 958, 000 | 34, 483,787 | 17,138,442 | 17, 345, 345 
552, 262, 000 | 22, 139,736 | 10, 560,654 | 11, 579, 082 
415, 453, 000 | 16, 625, 971 2, 880, 710 8, 745, 261 
400, 797, 000 | 14, 132, 400 7,801 O85 | 6, 331, 315 
326, 939, 000 | 14, 134, 894 6, 191, 084 7, 943, 810 
200, 289, 000 8, 750, 459 3,710,195 | 5, 040, 264 
429, 903, 000 15, 514, 318 7, 958, 845 | 7, 555, 473 
1, 086, 660, 000 48, 560, 148 21, 220, 785 27, 339, 363 
2, 081, 659, 000 58, 919, 785 34, 242, 395 | 24, 687, 390 
748, 346, 000 25, 143, 990 13,074,875 | 12, 060, 115 
196, 467, 000 | 6, 159, 679 3,116,798 | 3, 042, 881 
842, 565, 000 | 29, 680, 636 15, 612, 015 14, 068, 621 
128, 950, 000 4, 277, 837 2, 126, 085 2, 151, 752 
296, 682, 000 10, £03, 894 5, 483, 033 5, 020, 861 
61, 506, 000 1, 850, 850 773, 655 1, 077, 195 
138, 223, 000 6, 668, 182 2, 713, 950 3, 954, 232 
1, 138, 894, 000 49, 802, 192 22, 361, 184 27, 441, 008 
74, 293, 000 3, 326, 901 1, 320, 780 2, 006, 121 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


$4, 478, 892 | 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect 





| 






















in your home town; and you will find 
that, as a rule, the overcharges are far 
greater than these figures indicate. 
Now let us see about the overcharges by 
States. First, let us take the residential 
rates. Iam inserting a table showing the 
number of kilowatt-hours of electricity 
used in each State during the year 1945, 
the amount paid for it and the over- 
charges according to the TVA rates, the 
Bonneville rates, and the Ontario rates. 
The table referred to follows: 


Bonneville Administration 


Revenues 


224, 666 
547, 848 
856, 664 
828, 118 
559, 653 
807, 338 
, 619, 285 
5, 439, 135 


, 669, 026 
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TABLE 1.—Residential electric service, 1945—Continued 





Estimated sales data for 1945 


State 
Number of 
customers 









Total kilowatt- 
















hours Total revenues 





Revenues Savings 









ot at emai 3, 604, 798 7,7 7 REO @ § " : 


Estimated revenues and consumer sav-ngs under rates in eflect in— 


Tennessee Valley Authority | Bonneville Administration 









Ontario, Canada 









Revenues 





Savings 


ee 
























3, 407, 791,000 | $147, 895,219 | $66, £52,849 | {81,342,370 | $78, 384, 466 ‘90, 363, 979 
Nortle Carolina......................- 404, 345 597, 742, 000 18, 290, 715 9, 803, 823 8, 436,892 | 11, 559, 732 9, 803, 823 
North Dakota... <2-. <2. cccsccuncass 77, 781 100, 285, 000 4, 131, 832 1, 851, 061 2, 280, 771 2, 181, 607 2, 528’ 681 
NUN asia ecaccceaec ered 1, 769, 076 2, 208, 814, 000 71, 780,453 | 40,268,834 | 31,511,619 | 47, 446, 879 36, 895, 153 
ANNA 5isucoceeeecaccet oe 327, 547 32h, 647, 000 14, 567, 084 6, 424, 084 8, 143, 000 7, 574, 884 6, 9, 002. 458 
OME oe ee 207, 534 759, 478, 000 14, 163, 270 9, 092, 819 5, 070,451 } 10, 707, 432 3, 458, 838 6, 288 492 
A ES: 2, 264, 374 2, 582, 886, 000 94,217,347 | 47,768,195 | 46,449,152 | 56,341,974 | 37,875, 373 52, 858. 932 
ENN Sis mad depengcxnwae 193, 642 160, 247, 600 7,654,824 | 3, 207, 371 4, 447, 453 3, 781, 483 3, 873, 341 4, 876, 123 
South Carolina 283, 420, 000 8, 333,324 | 4, 674, 995 3, 658, 329 2, 824, 997 4, 283. 399 
South Dakota 87, 582, 600 3, 792, 368 1, 623, 134 2, 169, 234 1, 877, 222 2, 385, 399 
Tennessee. 766, 662, C00 14, 238,248 | 10, 493, 589 3, 744, 659 1, 879, 449 5, 154, 246 
Texas..... 1, 078, 749, C00 42, 331, 224 | 20,318,988 | 22,012, 236 18, 371, 751 24, 721, 435 
en oe ee ee E 205, 422, 000 5, 424, 833 3, 195, 227 2, 229, €06 1, 659, 999 2) 658. 168 
Vermont 89, 470, 000 3, 631, 584 1, 568, 844 2, 062, 740 1,779, 476 2, 273, 372 
Virginia 3, § 555, 750, 000 20, 285, $24 9,757,481 | 10, 528, 343 783, 762 11, 826, 635 
Wee oc op 529, 112 1, 454, 642, 000 2%, 587,856 | 17, 030, 432 6, 557, 424 5 8, 845, 446 
Werk Wingitlle ooo =: sccccccscceecucs 287, 373 272, 740, C00 10, 745, 979 5, 330, 006 5, 415, 973 4 6, 135, 954 
Wisconsin... __- eae ee 677, 641 883, 289, (00 27,133,628 | 14,597,892] 12,535, 736 14, 516, 491 
Weer fo peat 44, 939 46, 086, 000 1, 987, 597 868, 580 | 1,119, 017 1, 236, 285 

altet Wabi sone scccccese 28,100,173 | 34, 139, 653, +000 | 1, 168, 503,078 | 600, 241, 220 | 568, 261, 858 648, 844, 078 








Now let us see about the commercial 
rates. The rates paid by the merchants, 
the hotel, restaurant, picture-show, and 
filling-station operators, and others who 
have to pay commercial rates. Here is 
a table showing the amount of electricity 
used by commercial consumers in each 
State during the year 1945, the amount 





paid for it, and the overcharges accord- 
ing to the TVA rates, the Bonneville 
rates, and the Ontario rates. 

You will note from this table that the 
average commercial user of electricity 
throughout the country is overcharged 
more than 100 percent for his electric 


TABLE 2. Commercial electric service, 1945 


energy. These overcharges not only 
place an unnecessary burden upon the 
consumer, but they prevent the use of 
those electric appliances necessary for 
the successful operation of his estab- 
lishment. 

The table referred to follows: 





Estimated sales data for 1945 

















Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
















































































State aa A aaa tt Tennessee Valley Authority | Bonneville Administration Ontario, Canada 
umber 0 0 ilowatt- 
customers hours Total revenues 
Revenues Savings Revenues 
NR 5 piclis cca dd coche Aine 40, 887 252, 156, 000 $6, 293, 101 $3, 190, 602 $3, 102, 499 $4, 090, 516 . 
I ii iccinicormiisiitnRcibinniapdasteted 17, 443 300, 288, 000 5, 318, 557 2, 196, 564 3, 121, 993 2, 813, 537 2, 4 
A ee re tee 37, 156 196, 870, 000 6, 788, 344 2, 735, 703 4, 052, 641 3, \ 3, 143, 003 3, 645, 341 
6 RE ee eae Te. 378, 7! 4, 435, 720, 000 75, 171, 396 41, 344, 268 33, 827, 128 52, 695, 149 47, 282, 808 27, 838, 588 
CNN ides Siseincipeadeentpitamamian: 40, 115 296, 951, 600 8, 622, 179 3, 578, 204 5, 043, 975 4, 561, 133 4, 086, 913 4, 535, 26 
I a cuscammuniwoienanie deans 64, 145 482, 702, 000 15, 354, 339 5, 343, 310 10, 011, 029 6, 832, 681 6, 141, 736 9, 212, 603 
Delaware . ledoddeddvihiegiipatantnimasel 9, 889 50, 617, 000 1, 414, 399 523, 328 891, 071 667, 596 598, 291 816, 108 
District of Cc olumbia- a 11, 701 263, 184, 000 5, 168, 506 3, 457, 731 1,7 10, 775 4, 450, 084 3, 995, 255 1, 173, 251 
ate 77, 196 484, 545, 000 17, 730, 297 5, 762, 347 11, 967, 950 7, 358, 073 6, 595, 670 Ll, 134, 627 
CRS candi eas ends hanno 67, 385 561, 424, 000 14, 266, 184 6, 391, 250 7, 874, 934 8, 174, 523 7, 332, $19 6, 933, 365 
is ainkk cad Shekel 21, 203 163, 328, 000 3, 543, 508 1, 885, 146 1, 658, 362 2, 398, 955 2, 150, 909 1, 392, 599 
INE 5 cc aniasaatisbiandh ing nieeaiiaas tee: 256, 893 1, 407, 990, 000 51, 535, 750 20, 356, 621 31, 179, 129 26, 128, 625 23, 500, 302 28, 035, 448 
ES IEEE EE MET TBE EG SEES IEA 110, 995 566, 964, 000 19, 212, 570 &, 357, 468 10, 855, 102 10, 701, 401 9, 606, 285 9, 606, 285 
CN a ee ak ee ee 100, 491 587, 115, 000 17, 869, 267 7, 898, 216 9, 971, 051 10, 096, 136 9, 077, 588 8, 791, 679 
ca ee ee ae 58, 960 473, 385, 000 11, 750, 221 4,911, 592 6, 838, 629 6, 274, 618 5, 640, 106 6, 110, 115 
Kentucky 50, 971 227, 198, 000 7, 403, 057 3, 301, 763 4, 101, 294 4, 234, 549 3, 805, 171 3, 597, 886 
Louisiana 52, 264 378, 832, 000 11, 885, 297 3, 957, 804 7, 927, 493 5, 039, 366 4, 516, 413 7, 368, 884 
ee ee 32, 086 131, 730, 000 4, 222, 053 1, 638, 157 2, 583, 896 2, 077, 250 1, 861, 925 2, 360, 128 
Maryland. 81, 168 451, 991, 000 13, 356, 605 6, 103, 968 7, 252, 637 7, 840, 327 7, 038, 931 6, 317, 674 
SION 5 . cchinaiacamiaienienoud 170, 469 794, 607, 000 29, 376, 215 9, 635, 399 19, 740, 816 12, 279, 258 11, 016, 081 18, 360, 134 
5 cok tic ernbem wannabe 175, 122 1, 439, 986, 000 39, 857, 534 16, 939, 452 22, 918, 082 21, 642, 641 19, 450, 477 20, 407, 057 
EE ee ee 103, 312 554, 304, 000 19, 481, 299 7, 558, 744 11, 922, 555 9, 623, 762 5 10, 851, 084 
Mi ississippi site apdaasalaseatibiisieicnieNshineasan 32, 309 207, 823, 000 6, 093, 475 2, 345, 988 3, 747, 487 2, 985, 803 3, 412, 346 
De iw a isha dcdselanncacamesbiistaate 130, 384 756, 207, 000 22, 176, 935 9, 580, 436 12, 596, 499 12, 263, 845 U1, 177,175 
NR a 2 19, 695 109, 319, 000 2, 939, 609 1, 411, 012 1, 528, 597 1, 804, 920 1, 616, 785 1, 322, 824 
ORR. in bianinnncuiboatmmmanda 42, 605 257, 158, 000 7, 269, 001 3, 372, 816 3, 896, 185 4, 325, 056 3 881, 647 3, 387, 354 
Nevada.- cebadenstiteemndtibelned 5, 329 100, 069, 000 1, 762, 367 652, 076 1, 110, 291 833, 600 1, 015, 123 
New Hampsh ire wabnsnnecattmninelnd 17, 984 66, 969, 000 2, 471, 590 966, 392 1, 505, 198 1, 233, 323 1, 366, 789 
POT = tac Ae dnicmndsbmanes) 186, 499 875, 246, 000 33, 550, 159 11, 373, 504 22, 176, 655 14, 560, 769 20, 499, 147 
MNO. 6 554 3h ace 13, 239 127, 763, 000 4, 231, 367 1, 421, 739 2, 809, 628 1, 815, 256 1, 633, 308 2, 598, 05) 
ft ee ER ee eee 616, 711 4, 326, 363, 600 | 144, 237, 674 46. 588, 769 97, 648, 905 59, 858,.635 53, 800, 652 90, 437, 022 
WAG CONG 8k. oases csskekoteks 74, 548 526, 649. 000 | 13, 838, 083 6, £73, 089 7, 264, 994 8, 358, 202 7, 486, 403 6, 351, 680 
er A Ske ed ddan 22, 534 94, 281, 000 4, 087, 558 1, 487, 871 2, 599, 687 1, 896, 627 1, 700, 424 2, 387, 134 
RN ee ok acide ean bnicaitialeadiebea 219, 783 1, 282, 628, 000 38, 247, 055 17, 478, 904 20, 768, 151 22, 412, 774 20, 117, 951 18, 129, 104 
TE ET ES OF 57, 638 260, 086, 000 Q, 214, 767 3, 731, 981 5, 482, 786 4, 754, 820 4, 275, 652 4, 939, 115 
NB i < cinco tnkwanndadeumiate 45, 647 628, 961, 000 10, 570, 414 6, 204, 833 4, 365, 581 7, 906, 670 7, 092, 748 3, 477, 666 
IIR 6 i acininincnctbaakiod 318, 068 1, 607, 904, 000 46, 368, 305 20, 216, 581 26, 151, 724 25, 919, 882 23, 276, 889 23, 091, 416 
PN iba tintin aga tak ead 25, 536 107, 024, 000 4, 488, 156 1, 472, 115 3, 016, 041 1, 867, 073 1, 674, 0&2 2, 814. 074 
‘RUE Sic sitidinicnccinteunnsd 35, 893 253, 572, 000 6, 304, 687 2, 937, 984 3, 366, 703 3, 744, 984 3, 360, 398 2, 944, 289 
eS ES 22, 128 89, 252, 000 3, 360, 7: 1, 203, 160 2, 157, 623 1, 539, 239 1, 377, 921 1, 982, 862 
IN, 5. isc PS EN ccndntecicnectaeameadiind 59, 055 371, 642, 000 6, 53Q, 526 4, 199, 128 2, 331, 398 5, 361, 562 4, 812, 998 1, 717, 528 
iad ee 172, 910 1, 549, 880, 000 37, 247, 901 15, 904, 854 21, 343, 047 20, 337, 354 18, 288, 719 18, 950, 182 
I 5 nit a cuca Bick abe heen een eae 15, 087 135, 843, 600 3, 464, 193 1, 572, 744 1, 891, 449 2, 012, 696 1, 808, 309 1, 655, 884 
I gieiscicccdeh Raaieeicditescscmotemeauiniias 12, 928 53, 617, 000 1, 830, 907 697, 576 1, 133, 331 887, 990 794, 614 1, 036, 293 
I. «:c. cianael nite ein denmadtahes 66, 7 755, 313, 000 16, 853, 649 6, 556, 069 10, 297, 580 8, 376, 264 7, 499, 874 9, 353, 775 
Washington ___- 70, 372 1, 160, 656, 000 16, 214, 473 10, 117, 831 6, 096, 642 12, 971, 578 11, 658, 206 4, 556, 267 
West Virginia_. 39, 498 169, 561, 000 5, 762, 232 2, 420, 137 3, 342, 095 3, 100, 081 2, 777, 396 2, 984, 836 
Wisconsin_____- 108, 929 625, 886, 000 19, 426, 412 9, 188, 693 10, 237, 719 11, 772, 406 10, 567, 968 8, 858, 444 
WN. ..d. Sar toc enancdcebeatka 7, 552 54, 967, 000 1, 684, 949 655, 445 1, 029, 835, 735 749, 802 935, 147 
ete) BE 6 tai tcdons 4, 398, 184 31, 056, 536, 000 855, 847,905 | 357, 399, 364 | 498, 448, 541 | 457, 220, 090 | 398, 627, 815 410, 509, 076 445, 338, £29 












This brings us to the industrial rates. consumers throughout the country; but 
As a rule, industry fares much better there is still room for improvement, as 
than do the residential and commercial you will see from the following table of 


TABLE 3.—Industrial and other electric service, 1945 






Estimated sales data for 1945 
State N 
ew Te Total revenues 

















846 4, 521, 444, 000 $28, 532, 895 
070 581, 056, 000 5, 005, 569 
232 791, 521, 000 8, 345, 913 
756 10, 061, 408, 000 116, 498, 329 
068 470, 940, 000 7, 253, 569 
190 1, 459, 428, 000 22, 885, 378 
Delawale.....--sccsesceconcacsuacce= 946 277, 809, 000 3, 386, 996 
District of Columbia.............----- 715 1, 133, 381, 000 9, 121, 376 
Florids...ncccs<c-csascihicisasedenedecs= 4, 793 890, 711, 000 14, 347, 381 
Geor 1, 433 1, 816, 121, $00 16, 644, 020 
Idaho 5, 635 522, 195, 000 3, 740, 936 
Illinois 95,549 | 8,926, 870, 000 105, 192, 825 
Ind iané...c<.sccnsisedunsiicndbncneiele 87, 248 3, 815, 537, 000 47, 871, 669 
lowa 50, 545 1, 128, 673, 000 14, 864, 865 
Kans0t....2<ccansntuhtnkeeanbaiaaaiveall 31, 138 975, 355, 000 13, 819, 604 
Kentuty nccacatiasssshestndesodatnes 21, 508 1, 588, 174, 000 18, 211, 378 
Louigial®. .ccscsnesttgubcdssiate 4, 952 1, 693, 538, 000 14, 667, 452 
Maine... .ccassunatihilipnpalniatioads 7, 643 669, 466, 000 7, 373, 034 
Maryiland:......«scnavecaseaaeananioas 28, 453 1, 946, 459, 000 23, 571, 727 
Massachusetts... sats tscbianddcunetece 7, 285 2, 897, 450, 000 47, 299, 409 
Michigeti .....isssuinsainsiiaillibisishacanags 22, 513 4, 697, 710, 000 57, 415, 849 
M innesote....-ccescsuesensmaccnstdanses 25, 060 1, 298, 450, C00 19, 069, 069 
M ississipel.....ccukechsadeiedacmpionsug 17, 508 466, 951, 000 6, 223, 315 
Miscou ..ccsacesscuddbediucsetdtesses 33, 006 2, 507, 394, 000 28, 010, 587 
Montants....«esenesestaaabbnadsbhaebe 095 1, 418, 072, 000 7, 853, 
Nebraska ie 12, 681 440, 198, 000 5, 834, 300 
NevadS...cccxantintnasdehaiiiadiimendiahé 14l 32, 723, 000 411, 280 
New Hampelte. ..ccasssetsceuscusnnes 2, 960 297, 378, 000 4, 650, 494 
New Jerttll,..n.sskasnadnin Detériensinet 5, 430 3, 864, 154, 000 47, 935, 612 
New Metiet...cscccccunenbadsdnonnedes 2, 658 66, 530, 000 1, 154, 370 
New Yoh... ..ccaccsscbtelineddadbaue 22, 687 12, 461, 230, 000 114, 873, 402 
North CanqQRR, cidisuccastncsbucuioad 27, 595 2, 693, 650, 000 23, 361, 055 
North Dade@h...s.cscasadimakenessils 1, 235 49, 321, 000 1, 167, 859 
Ohi. .... .ccaseteddnntnieiensesseees 113, 596 10, 492, 548, 000 108, 608, 937 
Ok AhOURR,.... citssssnsdddidedetimaddmatis 25, 484 1, 108, 159, 000 13, 740, 125 
Oreg0ll.... cccccncsideadeuiiaedmatieaiede 14, 380 2, 077, 510, 000 10, 740, 125 
PennsyiVeiit <i ccncosedconieeltammecde 87, 044 13, 638, 274, 000 143, 918, 301 
Rhode IebinG,, .c2.3-snstasteubeeduacen 1, 659 585, 755, 000 , 794, 254 
fouth Carell... castanssusbobtadiaen 13, 286 1, 296, 943, 000 10, 643, 392 
South DeMG csi cckdetiinneeencakeiedel 2, 590 101, 006, COO 2, 023, 569 
FeNRESINS..ncccectnimindiidisiaiietanidiatiaaiai 16, 037 5, 389, 648, 000 25, 336, 667 
TCEM...nccccansediaessasanaie 94, 158 4, 154, 873, COO 44, 954, 806 
Utall.....ccsccdcinqtaabebaansandantl 1, 822 509, 788, 000 5, 002, 960 
Verm0nt..cicunnnesatndalipcdhstiiadhsd 5, 682 181, 348, 000 3, 080, 017 
Virginit.... ...sccicncdatbteiaddhameeduad 14, 7 1, 371, 034, 000 15, 175, 445 
Woshingtet. .icochinccbttinacetancsdits 26, 671 6, 871, 249, 000 26, 852, 500 
West Virgie. send bi ccadseccde 26, $86 2, 725, 049, 000 27, 058, 502 
W inc0Gh. ccccvueskasntitiabmsadatdias 92, 076 2, 778, 516, 000 37, 992, 651 
W youn, cscuhistbensemnaeieenies 1, 600 62, 797, 000 1, 086, 302 
United) Bente csiitnttecieninns 1, 514, 400 | 129,805, 794,000 | 1,332, 603, 282 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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electricity used by industrial consumers 
during the year 1945: 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 


Revenues 


$18, 289, 586 
2, 492, 773 
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47, 570, 714 
5, 702, 152 
1, 986, 923 
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19, 110, 303 
533, 374 


Revenues 


$20, 172, 757 
2, 753, 063 
6, 042, 441 

107, 760, 954 
4, 091, 013 

12, 838, 697 
2, 093, 164 
6, 914, 003 
7, 345, 859 

11, 534, 306 
3, 037, 640 

60, 170, 296 

29, 010, 231 
9, 409, 460 
8, 706, 407 

11, 509, 591 
9, 504, 509 
4, 608, 146 

13, 530, 171 

26, 061, 974 

29, 511, 746 

11, 613, 063 
3, 883, 349 

18, 543, 009 
6, 494, 615 
3, 938, 153 

344, 241 

2, 836, 801 
29, 911, 822 
636, 058 
63, 524, 991 
17, 380, 625 
624, 805 

67, 337, 541 
8, 876, 121 
9, 666, 113 

97, 576, 608 
5, 288, 897 
7, 950, 614 
1, 009, 761 

22, 017, 564 

29, 445, 398 
3, 597, 128 
2, 075, 931 
9, 970, 267 

22, 905, 183 

17, £88, 026 

20, 857, 965 

610, 502 





Tennessee Valley Authority | Bonneville Administration 


Savings 


$8, 360, 138 
2, 252, 506 
2, 303, 472 
8, 737, 375 
3, 162, 556 

10, 046, 681 
1, 293, 832 
2, 207, 373 
7, 001, 522 
5, 109, 714 

703, 296 

45, 022, 529 

18, 861, 438 
5, 455, 405 
5, 113, 287 
6, 701, 787 
5, 162, 943 
2, 764, 888 

10, 041, 556 

21, 237, 435 

27, 904, 103 
7, 456, 006 
2, 339, 966 
9, 467, 578 
1, 358, 607 
1, 896, 147 

67, 039 

1, 813, 693 
18, 023, 790 
618, 312 

51, 348, 411 
5, 980, 430 

543, 054 

41, 271, 396 
4, 864, 004 
1,074, 012 

46, 341, 693 
4, 505, 357 
2, 692, 778 
1, 013, 808 
3, 319, 103 

15, 509, 408 
1, 405, 832 
1, 004, 086 
5, 205, 178 
3, 947, 317 
9, 470, 476 

17, 134, 686 

475, 800 
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2, 191, 386 


3, 176, 055 


Ontario, Canada 


Revenues | Savings 


$21, 114, 342 $7, 418, 553 
2, 883, 208 2, 122, 361 
6, 326, 202 2, 019, 711 

112, 770, 382 3, 727, 947 
4, 279, 606 2, 973, 963 

13, 433, 717 9, 451, 661 


1, 195, 610 
1, 879, 003 
6, 657, 185 
4, 577, 105 

564, 881 


, 242, 373 
, 690, 196 
066, 915 


62, 905, 309 42, 287, 516 
30, 398, 510 17, 473, 159 
9, 840, 541 5, 024, 324 
9, 107, 178 4, 712, 516 
12, 037, 721 6, 173, 657 
9, 944, 532 4, 722, 920 
4, 821, 964 2, 551, 070 
14, 166, 608 9, 405, 119 
27, 244, 460 20, 054, 949 
30, 889, 727 
12, 166, 066 
4, 070, 048 
19, 411, 337 
6, 800, 890 
4, 119, 016 


2, 967, 015 





360, 281 
1, 683, 479 


31, 349, 890 16, 585, 722 
664, 917 489, 453 
66, 396, 826 48, 476, 576 


18, 198, 262 


5, 162, 793 





654, 001 513, 858 
70, 487, 200 38, 121, 737 
9, 288, 325 4, 46 
10, 117, 198 
102, 181, 994 
5, 533, 754 
8, 312, 489 2, 330, 903 
1, 056, 303 967, 266 
23, 031, 030 2, 305, 637 
30, 838, 997 14, 115, 809 
3, 762, 226 1, 240, 734 
2, 174, 492 905, 525 
10, 440, 706 4, 734, 739 
23, 952, 430 2, 900, 070 
18, 399, 781 8, 658, 721 
21, 807, 782 16, 184, 869 
638, 746 447, 556 


——_—_—_—_—————— 





790, 801, $73 


541, 701, 409 


873, 111, 579 


459, 491, 803 


913, 712, 934 


418, 890, 448 





Now let us take the totals and see how 
much electricity is used by all the con- 
sumers in each State, the amount paid 
for it, and the overcharges according to 


the Ontario rates. 


the TVA rates, the Bonneville rates, and 


I am inserting below table No. 4 which 
gives this information and which I wish 


TasBLe 4.—Total electric sales, 1945 













Estimated sales data for 1945 | 


State 





Total kilowatt- 


bours Total revenues 











ADGHIM.. ci ccnetebanadnteaaed 397, 343 5, 256, 433, 000 $46, 280, 963 
Art0NG....csscenduaibastinimaatich 123, 240 1, 040, 604, 000 15, 310, 130 
Ark On Q0R...:hn<cgibuntimmpinainandiipiiinn 239, 610 1, 164, 697, 000 22, 133, 657 
Caliittn tt... ccsasnanmenmae 2, 690, 669 | 16, 945, 730, 000 264, 737, 662 
Colorado......... 290, 123 1, 019, 345, 000 25, 578, 458 
Connecticut... 561, 788 2, 562, 278, 000 60, 513, 348 
Delaware... .... 76, 604 402, 529, 000 7, 995, 251 
District of Colum 204, 680 1, 650, 091, 000 20, 293, 342 
Florida 507, 692 2, 013, 826, 000 55, 509, 457 
Georgis 480, 435 8, 081, 422, 000 49, 282, 209 
Idaho. 143, 175 960, 250, 000 13, 508, 983 
Illinois 2, 280, 556 | 12, 447, 559,000 | 234, 652, 497 
Indiana 1, 001, 334 5, 338, 459, 000 101, 568, 026 
LOWS... vamonignacshinagaiaaanmnian ed 654, 686 2, 268, 050, 000 54, 873, 868 
RONGRS...... aici ccckodtdcdsboiidaauaceba 444, 077 1, 864, 193, 000 42, 195, 886 
Kentaety. cc ccacakauda hits Ratiabeiee 454, 437 2, 216, 169, 000 39, 746, 835 
LOUISIORG ... ..-ccssncctecesnccssssvons 79,720 | 2, 399, 309, 000 40, 687, 643 
Matyi. snot astesasehestas 570, 243 2, 828, 353, 000 52, 442, 650 
MeIN . . .....0-accimocsnsisahsocincoues 247,601 | 1, 001, 485, 000 20, 345, 546 
MASSRONUSCLES.... cccccscuccescoccesnas 4, 778, 717, 000 125, 235, 772 
DUNO ss cence yea eee a 8, 219, 355, 000 156, 193, 168 
MAUI .<ccLasdeladinndatieipeaanen 2, 601, 100, 000 63, 694, 358 
RUNIDS .discunkicaindhinishsshenieiiiaiie 871, 241, 000 18, 476, 469 
MINE cans caine hess cai cacadl 4, 106, 166, 000 79, 868, 158 

1, 656, 341, 000 15, 070, 668 


every user of electricity throughout the 
entire country could read and study 


carefully. 


The matter referred to follows: 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 





Tennessee Valley Authority | Bonneville Administration 


Revenues 


$28, 456, 263 
6, 848, 27 
11, 479, 342 
183, 760, 513 
12, 000, 205 
27, 838, 614 

3, 793, 404 
14, 334, 773 
22, 307, 743 
27, 005, 142 

8, 288, 538 

114, 899, 400 
51, 777, 456 
26, 976, 438 


77, 927, 633 
31, 159, 745 
8, 985, 182 
41, 970, 793 
9, 419, 160 





Savings 


$17, 824, 700 
8, 461, 853 
10, 654, 315 
80, 977, 149 
13, 578, 163 
32, 674, 734 
4, 201, 847 
5, 958, 569 
33, 201, 714 
22, 277, 067 
5, 220, 445 
119, 753, 097 
49, 790, 570 
27, 897, 430 
21, 512, 539 
18, 227, 079 
21, 928, 961 
26, 122, 539 
10, 824, 057 
70, 777, 183 
78, 265, 535 
32, 534, 613 
9, 491, 287 
37, 897, 365 
6, 651, 508 


Revenues 


$32, 487, 939 
8, 114, 428 
13, 401, 896 
213, 284, 221 
14, 211, 799 
32, 478, 716 
4, 380. 045 
16, 803, 222 
26, 372, 958 
31, 705, 748 
9, 743, 976 
133, 520, 818 
59, 919, 131 
31, 970, 267 
24, 258, 317 
24, 944, 332 
21, 837, 480 
30, 756, 660 
11, 060, 626 
63, 349, 708 
91, 514, 440 
36, 650, 091 
10, 540, 321 
49, 238, 529 
10, 806, 347 





Savings 


$13, 793, 024 
7, 195, 702 
8, 731, 761 

51, 453, 441 
11, 366, 659 
28, 034, 632 
3, 615, 206 
3, 490, 120 
29, 136, 499 


17, 576, 461 | 


3, 765, 007 
101, 131, 679 
41, 648, 895 
22, 903, 601 
17, 937, 569 
14, 802, 503 
18, 850, 163 
21, 685, 990 
9, 284, 920 
61, 886, 064 
64, 678, 728 
27, 044, 267 
7, 936, 148 


30, 629, 629 | 


4, 264, 321 








Ontario, Canada 
| Revenues Savings 
$30, 826, 281 $15, 454, 682 
7, 279, 275 8, 030, 855 
2, 303, 962 9, 829, 695 
198, 852, 265 65, 885, 397 
12, 451, 360 13, 127, 098 
2, 974, 925 31, 538, 423 
3, 980, 985 4, 014, 266 
15, 229, 929 5, 063. 413 
| 22, 861, 897 32, 647, 560 
28, 218, 296 21, 063, 913 
8, 489, 030 5, 019, 953 
121, 081, 756 113, 570, 741 
54, 867, 307 46, 700, 719 
28, 061, 840 26, 812, 028 
21, 563, 932 20, 631, 954 
22, 598, 179 7, 148, 656 
19, 818, 070 20, 869, 57: 
28, 093, 896 24, 
9, 895, 307 10, 
56, 616, 277 68, 
79, 976, 856 76, 4 
32, 136, 220 31, ! 
| 9, 449, 116 9, 027. 35 
43, 945, 467 35, 922. H98 
10, 261, 423 | 4, 8U9, 245 
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TasLe 4.—Total electric sales, 1945—Continued 








Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in~ 


Estimated sales data for 1945 
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Number of | Total kilowatt- 
customers hours Total revenues 
Revenues | ~ Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 

ION 8S rh eee 293, 486 994, 038, 000 $23, 607,195 | $12,420,606 | $11, 186,589 | $14, 723, 104 . 8, 884, 091 $12, 748, 423 £10, 858, 772 
EN eee SE 33, 068 194, 298, G00 4, 024. 497 1, 737, 481 2, 287, 016 2, 090, 310 1, 934, 187 1, 777, 533 2, 246, 964 
aE ELE” 160, 238 502, 570, C00 13, 790, 266 6, 247, 415 7, 542, 851 7, 270, 851 6, 519, 415 6, 419, 016 7, 371, 250 
ae a ie 1, 369, 446 5, 878, 294, G00 131, 287, 963 60, 866, 244 70, 421, 719 70, 817, 951 60, 470, 012 63, 724, 152 67, 563, 811 
NN I Se ot 78, 748 268, 586, 000 8, 712, 638 3, 318, 550 5, 394, 088 4, 008, 304 3, 442, 679 5, 269, 959 
I 4, 244, 106 20, 195, 284, COO £07, 006, 295 | 170,693,192 | 236,313,103 | 201, 768, 092 177, 728, 718 229, 277, 877 
fe IRR Oe: 506, 488 3, 818, 041, COO 55, 489, £53 32, 122,263 23, 367, 590 37, 288, 559 34, 171, 557 21, 318, 206 
Mwai Piaboth= ee 101, 550 243, 887, 000 9, 387, 249 8, 904, 176 5, 483, 073 4, 703, 039 3, 957, 876 §, 420, 67 

Ue Eg 2, 102, 455 13, 984, COO, COO 218, 636, 445 118, 785, £61 £9, 850, 484 137, 197, 194 125, 490, 451 93, 145, 904 
Gira. Je 410, 669 1, 694, 892, C00 37, 521,676 | 18,194,038 | 19,327,988 | 21, 205, 825 19, 128, €03 18, 393, 373 
Meteo Pah tees: ce eG ee 357, 561 3, 465, $49, C00 35, 473, £09 | 24, C£0,£54 | 11,422,955 | 28 280, 215 25, 084, 724 10, 389, 085 
Weatiawiwiiile «i yt sof? ge 2, 669, 486 | 17, 829, C64, C00 284, 503,953 | 156,350,613 | 128,153,340 | 179, 838, 464 iB, 1€6, 820, ££8 | 117, 683, 655 
NS ee RS AS 220, 837 853, 0626, COO 21, 937, 234 9, 4€8, 876 12, 468, 358 10, 987, 463 10, $9, 781 2, 986, £37 11, 950, 697 
a aa 241, 715 1, 833, 235, COO 25, 281, 403 14, 807, 912 10, 473, 491 17, 203, 925 &, 077, 478 15, 722, §82 9, 558, 521 
Seatac ee ee 104, 414 277, 840, C00 9, 176, 720 3, 740, $47 5, 435, 773 4, 464, 146 4, 712, 574 3, 841, 163 5, 335, 597 
pT IS AS et 492, 447 6, 527, 952, 000 46, 105, 441 34, 632, 674 11, 472, 767 39, 737, 925 6, 367, 516 28, 02 9, 177, 411 
Re Se eee 1, 288, 294 6, 783, 502, 000 | 124, 533, £31 62, 882,042 | 61,651, 889 73, 742, 225 50, 791, 706 57, 796, 426 
WO a me eee cee Se eee 159, 759 $51, 053, 000 13, 891, 986 8, 024, 898 | 5, 867, 088 9, 374, 658 4, 517, 328 5, 554, 786 
Vermont.............. 96, 250 324, 435, 000 8, 542, £08 4,148,310 | 4, 394, 198 4,816,029 | 3,726, 479 4, 215, 190 
Virginia__ 525, 453 2, 682, 097, C00 52, 314, 918 25, 342,940 | 26,971,978 29, 848, 593 22, 466, 325 25, 915, 149 
Washington_ 626, 155 9, 486, 547, G00 66, 654, 829 47,878,393 | 18, 776, 436 55, 950, 026 10, 704, 803 - 16,301, 783 
West Virgin 353, 857 3, 167, 350, 000 43, 566, 713 23, 687, 601 19, 879, 112 26, 963, 759 16, 602, 954 17, 779, 11 
Wisconsin__. ae 878, 646 4, 287, 691, 000 84, 552, 691 42, 668, $33 41, 883, 758 49, 833, 091 84, 719, €00 39, 559, 804 
Wyomin Bice Se ire ea a ee 54, 091 163, 850, 000 4, 758, 848 2. 076, 953 2, 681, 895 2, 469, 849 2, 288, 989 2, 618, 9&8 


a eS ee | 





er ee 34,012, 757 | 195,001, 983, 000 | 3, 356, 954, 365 i 748, 542, 557 \l 608, 411, 808 |2, 037, 895, 602 ih 319, 058, 763 \1, 843, 881,010 | 1, 513, 073, 355 
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If you want to know how the people of 
your State are faring in the matter of 
electric rates, just compare your State 
with the State of Tennessee, which gets 
nearly all of its power from the TVA, or 
the State of Washington, which gets most 
of its power from the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration and from the public power 
systems in Tacoma and Seattle—or com- 
pare them with the Ontario rates—and 
note the difference. 

When I came to Congress in 1921, the 
people of this country were using only 
40,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity a year, and were paying enormous 
rates for it. During the year 1945 the 
sales of electricity amounted to 195,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, or almost 5 times 
that of 1921. This does not include the 
electricity produced by the large con- 
sumers who make their own power. 

The increase in the use of electricity 
has been brought about largely as a re- 
sult of the development of our water 
power and the reduction of rates, which 
has moved this country forward into 
what we call the electric age. 

There are 230,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year going to waste 
in cur navigable streams and their tribu- 
taries. Ten billion kilowatt-hours are 
going to waste in the Missouri River 
alone. When all this water power is 
harnessed and put to work for the 
American people at rates based upon the 
cost of generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution, this country will enjoy an era 
of unprecedented prosperity, and the 
people will realize a standard of living 
they have never known before—espe- 
cially in the rural districts. 

We will then enjoy the blessings of an 
electrified America. 


“A Common Gift of Sorrow” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the July 
1946 issue of the National Hibernian, of- 
ficial organ of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, carries a poem reflective of 
sentiments which no American can con- 
template without emotion. It is entitled 
“To a Jewish Friend Wearing Green,” 
the authoress of which is Marie McAuliff, 
and it was first published in the Wash- 
ington Post On April 8, 1946. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I incor- 
porate these stirring lines in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

TO A JEWISH FRIEND WEARING GREEN 
(By Marie McAuliff) 
For me, and not for Patrick, you have pinned 
on your lapel 


The twisted ribbon shamrock that the five- 
and-ten stores sell. 


I wear one for my mother, for her saints, and 
for her sires, 

Who fied by night to Scottish coasts, and 
left the Ulster fires 


And fields to follow God. And still, because 
in Palestine 

Your mother heard the chronicle of Moses’ 
myriad line, 


The burning bush, the brooding in the 
strange Egyptian lands, 

Today there is this clasping of our northern, 
southern hands. 


O, the roads from Boyne and Jordan were 
bitter roads and long, 

But a common gift of sorrow and a common 
weight of song 








Made wonderful their journey, and our souls 
have learned to fare 

From those sure souls who traveled it from 
Canaan and from Clare. 


This day, then, be of Tara, and, small matter 
where you've been, 

A hundred thousand welcomes for your wear- 
ing of the green. 


A hundred thousand welcomes, dark-eyed 
child of Israel, 

In your country’s cordial idiom, I bid you— 
Wear it well! 





The OPA Bill Will Hurt and Not Help 
the People of the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the OPA was established as a 
war emergency measure. Its proponents 
asserted that it was necessary to prevent 
a rise in prices, black markets, inflation, 
and insure an equitable distribution of 
available commodities. After approxi- 
mately 4 years of trial it has been clearly 
demonstrated that it did not accomplish 
either one of these objectives. Prices 
have risen all the way from 25 percent 
to 200 percent on various commodities. 
Black markets have flourished and in- 
creased by leaps and bounds in all of our 
cities, villages, and towns, and in the re- 
motest corners of the Nation. They 
forced out of business legitimate enter- 
prises of this country. Hundreds of 
thousands of small and large business 








enterprises have been forced out of busi- 
ness. Commodities have decreased, and 
scarcity has become more acute. No one 
can hardly believe the conditions that 
confronted the country at the time the 
OPA expired on June 30, 1946. If OPA 
is restored, it will mean more black mar- 
kets. It will mean a greater scarcity of 
the commodities that the people need so 
much. With the black markets, favorit- 
ism, and corruption we did not have an 
equitable distribution of the average 
commodities for the people. More than 
¢4000,000,000 have been poured out in 
subsidies, and the Government has spent 
tens of other billions of dollars that have 
increased inflation. 

The resolution before us, as amended 
by the Senate and reported by the con- 
ferees of the House and Senate, in my 
opinion, will restore again black markets, 
increase the threat of inflation, disrupt 
the economic life of this Nation, and in- 
tensify scarcity, with a rise in prices mot 
paid in legitimate markets. When the 
OPA dies we all know that full produc- 
tion is the only complete answer to high 
prices, black markets, and inflation. 
We also know from experience that the 
OPA has hindered production, and it has 
intensified scarcity, and has fostered 
black markets and aided inflation. 

Since believing that the reestablish- 
ment of OPA will be harmful to the 
people of my district and our country, I 
cast my vote against it. 

The bill presented is so involved that 
it cannot be administered in 9 way that 
it will benefit the people. It creates a 
Board and this Board creates numerous 
other offices, and the number on the 
Federal pay roll will be greatly increased. 
It restores subsidies. In other words, 
this administration insists on borrowing 
the money—taking it out of the Treasury 
and paying part of the store accounts 
and grocery bills of the millionaires and 
the well-to-do. This new bill gives to 
the President and officials of the OPA, 
more power than they had under 
the OPA law that expired June 30. 
They were unwilling to have a reason- 
able workable law. They have a plan 
now whereby every activity of the Amer- 
icar. people, in their economic life, will be 
under the control of the bureducrats 
here in Washington. Of course, nothing 
but confusion and discord can result 
therefrom. We have lived under and in 
cmergencies generally created by the 
New Deal administrations since 1933, and 
we shall continue to live under these 
emergencies, be regimented, with accom- 
panying tyranny, favoritism, and cor- 
ruption until the present New Deal is 
voted out of power. This New Deal 
crowd refuses to surrender any power 
they secured during the war emergency. 
Unless the American people are willing 
to surrender their freedom and liberties 
finally, and live under a totalitarian 
government, we must begin to take away 
these extraordinary powers from the 
bureaucrats here in Washington, and 
restore the governing power to the people 
so that we may have a “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” and not as we have had and now 
have, a@ government of the bureaucrats, 
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by the bureaucrats, and for this great 
army of bureaucrats now on the backs 
of the American people, and costing 
them apprvuximately $8,000,000,000 in 
salaries and expenses, and on top of that 
we furnish them billions in subsidies 
with which to play politics and continue 
their control ana power. 


WE MUST HAVE PLENTY 


After the OPA expired on June 30, the 
American people began to take heart 
again. Meats, poultry, dairy products, 
and other commodities began to flow 
again in great quantities. The first week 
after OPA expired there were seven times 
as many hogs and five times as many cat- 
tle offered to the markets as there were 
the last week under the OPA and this in- 
crease has grown from day to day, and 
now in Washington we have plenty of 
meat, poultry, eggs, butter, fruits, and 
vegetables. The Agriculture Department 
reports that we may have 3,500,000,000 
bushels of corn and 1,350,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and a big crop of fruits, vege- 
tables, and everything that the American 
people consume, and if they would let 
them alone for a little while there would 
be such an abundance of everything that 
it would solve the question of high prices, 
black markets, and inflation. Yes, there 
has been some increase in prices. The 
subsidies were taken off. For instance, 
the OPA price of butter was 67 cents a 
pound, but the Government paid a sub- 
sidy of 1342 cents a pound of the tax- 
payers’ money, and therefore, the actual 
price of a pound of butter was 801'4 cents 
and most places butter can now be bought 
for less than 8014 cents per pound. There 
were also subsidies on meats and various 
other commodities. With these subsidies 
removed, of course, the prices had to go 
up, and furthermore, there have been 
other big costs added to production, in 
the way of wages, materials, and so forth. 
If the ingenuity, intelligence, and in- 
dustry of the American people are given 
an oppcrtunity to operate, the law of 
supply and demand will greatly aid in 
the solution of these problems. 

The American people also remember 
that the administration within the last 
year has bought above OPA prices more 
than 400,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
sent this wheat to foreign countries for 
relief, and they have also sent more than 
10,090,000,000 pounds of meats and every 
other type of food and feed and given 
it for relief to foreign countries. But the 
New Deal has always been in favor of 
scarcity. When they could not have it 
any other way, they burned the mother 
sows and little pigs, killed cattle and 
sheep, and plowed under the corn, wheat, 
cotton, and other commodities, and now 
they have conceived the idea of bringing 
about a scarcity of essential commodities 
by placing the blighting hand of the bu- 
reaucrats at Washington on the pro- 
ducers of this Nation. We can depend 
upon the buyers, the consumers, to put 
their foot on the people who are asking 
exorbitant prices. 

I voted for the other bill that was rec- 
ommended by Mr. Truman and his 
leaders in the House and Senate and the 
Republican leaders on the Banking and 
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Currency Committee of the House and 
Senate that had this bill in charge. 
They urged the President to sign that 
bill. He vetoed that bill and killed the 
OPA. A majority of us voted in the House 
to pass it over his veto, but we did not 
have a two-thirds majority. Now we 
have been from under the OPA for nearly 
a month and, so far as food is concerned, 
it does not go into operation until Au- 
gust 20. This will bring about discord 
and confusion as no one will know just 
how to arrange their affairs, and there 
is bound to be a lot of confusion over 
restoring OPA. After the President 
vetoed the bill, Mr. Wotcort, the rank- 
ing Republican of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, asked unanimous con- 
sent to take up a resolution that would 
restore and continue rent control. The 
Democrats opposed it. It likely would be 
helpful to have rent control to continue 
until we have built more houses. Houses 
cannot be produced as quickly as we pro- 
duce food and other supplies. I want to 
see the day come when the mothers, 
wives, and daughters in this Nation will 
not have to stand in lines for hours day 
by day to get a bite of food for them- 
selves and their families. 





Tax Reductions for 1947 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a statement on tax reductions for 
1947, which was discussed and approved 
by the House Republican Postwar Tax 
Study Committee. The committee is 
composed of 27 Representatives from 26 
States and have held several meetings 
during the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, of New York, who is 
an outstanding authority on taxation, 
has served as chairman. The follow- 
ing statement is most timely in view of 
the administration’s urge for increased 
taxes instead of reduced Federal ex- 
penditures: 

Canada is preparing to reduce taxes 23 
percent in 1947. The United States is pre- 
paring to reduce taxes not a penny in 1947. 

Why shouldn’t the Government of the 
United States do as much for its taxpayers 
next year as the Canadian Government does 
for its taxpayers? 

The committee found no reason except one 
why taxes should not be reduced in the 
United States handsomely ir 1947. That one 
reason is the continued New Deal program 
of spending and wasting public funds. 

Our reduction for 1947 in individual in- 
come tax would have to be at leas& 20 per- 
cent in order that our citizens may have 
some reductions corresponding to those the 
Canadian budget will grant her citizens for 
1947. 

Our tax committee has found as a result 
of our studies an imperative need for a com- 
plete overhauling of our Federal tax system. 
Adam Smith, more than 150 years ago, laid 
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down four essentials of a sound tax system. 
His tests were: 

1. Taxes should be based on ability to pay. 

2. Taxes should be definite and certain 
and not arbitrary. 

3. Taxes should be levied at the time and 
in the manner which cause least inconven- 
ience to the people. 

4. Taxes should take out of the people as 
little as possible over what is neeaed by the 
Public Treasury. 

Our present tax system violates all of these 
essentials. Our taxes are unduly oppressive 
and disregard the ability of our people to bear 
such burdens. The language of the statute 
is so complicated that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the simplest tax problem to be solved 
without the advice of a tax expert. 

The administration now insists that not 
only must our present unbearable burdens 
be continued, but that it may be necessary 
to increase taxes next year. The American 
people, administration spokesmen say, must 
be forced, regardless of wasteful bureaucratic 
expenditures, to provide a balanced budget 
next year and prevent inflation. Apparently 
the administration is insensible to the effect 
of these oppressive taxes taking an excessive 
percentage of our people’s income or the effect 
on curtailing expansion of private business 
and employment. The administration ap- 
parently means to continue its wasteful and 
reckless spending of the people’s money, re- 
gardiess cf the cost to the country. 

We believe the sooner our Government 
again restricts itself to its proper functions, 
and restores those extra-Federal activities to 
the States and to the people, where they be- 
long, the sooner we will have sanity, economy, 
and efficiency in our National Government. 

The reduction in Federal expenditures and 
the reduction in individual and consumer 
Federal tax burdens have been very small. 
Our citizens are still paying heavy and op- 
pressive wartime taxes in peacetime. Let us 
compare our figures with our neighbor, Can- 
ada, and see what has been accomplished 
there in the way of reduced taxes and re- 
duced expenditures. 

Our Federal expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1946 are approximately $65,000,000,000. 
For 1947, our second year of peace, under the 
continuance of the present New Deal spend- 
ing, it is anticipated that Federal expendi- 
tures may reach $43,000,000,000. This would 
be a reduction of approximately only 34 per- 
cent from expenditures for 1946, notwith- 
standing the fact that 1946 included at least 
2 months of the war. 

Canada, on the other hand, is presenting 
a budget cutting expenditures for 1947 in 
excess of 40 percent. Our present adminis- 
tration is now talking in terms of no tax 
reduction for 1947; the Canadian tax budget 
calls for a tax reduction of approximately 
23 percent, in addition to the 16-percent tax 
reduction which the Canadian Government 
has granted for the year 1946. 

If expenditures for 1947 are reduced by 
50 percent under 1946 expenditures, our 1947 
expenditures should be around $33,000,000,- 
000. This would leave a surplus of around 
$7,000,000,000, as receipts for 1847 are esti- 
mated at around $40,000,000,000. Of course, 
if expenditures for 1947 could only be re- 
duced for part of the year, because the legis- 
lation would not be effective until 1947, this 
should still provide us with ample funds 
for reducing individual income taxes for 1947, 
for giving substantial relief to our con- 
sumers from heavy concealed wartime ex- 
cises, and for providing a sizable reserve to 
be applied in reduction of the national debt. 

We, therefore, conclude that if unneces- 
sary and wasteful Federal expenditures are 
eliminated there can and should be substan- 
tial individual tax relief for 1947, 
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Comparison of the decrease in individual in- 
come-taz liability in the United States 
and Canada, 1947 over 1945 









Decrease in tax burden, 1947 over 1945 











a ~ person—no | Married person—no 
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Net income | United United 
classes States States 
Revenue | Canada | Revenue | Canada 
Act of 1946 re- Act of | 1046 re- 
1945 re- | duction | 1945re- | duction 
duction | effective | duction | effective 
effective effective | for 1947 
for 1946 for 1946 
and 1947! 7 


ee 






SE ee ee ee 
EE “pie 3 ETE Be TS 
incon, fee - Ae O° > ee. 
Pc Cee |!lCUS. A Bae. 
a an a ee 
$2,000__....._- $113 
$3,000_..._.- 201 
a 301 
$5,000.......- 183 177 405 
Be ccncon 220 532 
$8,000... _._- 315 | g 308 792 
$10,000______- 408 1, 274 400 1,039 
$15,000__.---- 660} 2,241 648 1, 966 
$25,000....._- 1,228 | 4,046 1, 213 3, 608 
$50,000___.__- 2,808 | 8812 2, 790 7, 912 
$100,000_____- 6,330 | 18,321 6, 307 16, 496 
$500,000... .- 36,453 | 64,401 36, 430 54, 688 

69,853 | 109, 401 60, 286 89, 688 


| 


$1,000,000... 


1 Decrease in liability applies to 1946 and subsequent 
years. 

Comparison of the United States individual 
income-tazr yield and reduction in liability 
with that of Canada for 1946 and Cana- 
dian proposal for 1947 

{In millions of dollars} 
UNITED STATES 





Estimated revenue loss in 1946 by reason of 
a Lg ee Ae ee 2, C45 
Esiim iated yield for 1946 before Revenue Act of 
iin idl iit ein a i aa $13, 340 
Perce ntage reduction by reason of Revenue Act 
Se ctntinnab eter» ak. pumieton nase kmetee 19.8 
Estimated yield present law 1947_..._..........- $12, 600 
Total percentage reduction (Revenue Act of 
PE Xs biannseetentead nein ot ena 19.8 
ANADA 
Estimated revenue loss by reason of 1€-percent 
reduction in taxes for 1946...........-........ 1$115 
Estimated yield for 1946 before reduction..----- 2$719 
Percentage reduction 16.0 
Estimated yield, 1947......._.- 2 $622 
Estimated loss under proposal. §$143 
Percentage reduction. ............... $23.0 
Total percentage reduction, 1946-47_............ 39.0 
Excess of Canada (percent) ...................-. 20.8 
1From Annual! Financial Statement of the Minister 
ofthe Finance, Oct. 12, 1945. 
2 Estimated by Staff of Joint Committee on Interna! 


tevenue Taxation. 
‘From Minister’s Statement June 27 1946. 





Reduction of Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
remained for the gentleman from Min- 
esota [Mr. Knutson], ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, to offer to the harassed tax- 
payer the first ray of hope that he has 
had since the New Deal took over, 








In a forthright statement made public 
Monday, Mr. Knutson pledged a 20-per- 
cent reduction in income taxes in the 
event the Republicans win the House 
this fall. 

Mr. Knutson is in an authoritative 
Position to speak as he will become chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
in that event and it is to that committee 
that we must look for tax relief. 

Those who know Mr. KNUTSON are well 
aware that he was not speaking loosely 
when he made his pledge. 

No doubt Representative Taser, of 
New York, who will become chairman of 
the great Appropriations Committee in 
the event of Republican success this fall, 
will also issue a reassuring statement to 
the country. 

The statement issued by Mr. Knutson 
was quite generally carried in the metro- 
politan press of the country. In a lead- 
ing editorial, the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of yesterday commented on Mr. Knut- 
SON’s statement as follows: 


A REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


Representative KNUTSON, of Minnesota, has 
pledged a 20-percent reduction in income 
taxes if the Republicans win the House in 
November. Mr. KNUTSON was speaking re- 
sponsibly, as ranking Republican member of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
If the election gives his party the majority, 
Mr. KNUTSON will be chairman of the com- 
mittee and it is this committee that drafts 
the Nation’s tax legislation. 

The 20-percent reduction is altogether rea- 
sonable. Mr. KNutTson reckons that Federal 
expenditures can be kept to $21,000,000,000 
and that is surely not an unrealizable goal. 
As he says, the highest peacetime budget be- 
fore the war called for nine billions of ex- 
penditures, and if to that generous figure is 
added five billions for the veterans, three bil- 
lions for defense expenditures and four bil- 
lions for service of the national debt, a total 
of twenty-one billions will be reached. This 
is less than half of the current spending. If 
the program is adopted, there will be money 
left over with which to retire some of the out- 
standing debt. 

Mr. KNuTSON has written one of the two 
principal planks of the platform on which 
the Republican Party can stand this autumn 
with high hopes of victory. The other plank, 
certainly no less important, must call for an 
American foreign policy. This country’s inter- 
ests have received no attention in the Roose- 
velt-Truman regime. Our policy today is not 
the product of an intelligent appraisal of the 
requirements of our own welfare. What is 
called the American foreign policy is, in re- 
ality, the result of the pull and haul of the 
pro-British and pro-Russian factions in the 
State Department. 

Just as Representative Knutson has, in 
effect, written the fiscal plank in the Repub- 
lican platform for 1946, so Representative 
Munot, of South Dakota, and his colleague 
Representative JONKMAN, of Michigan, are 
framing the foreign-policy plank. Mr. 
Munor has called attention to the shocking 
fact that there are several hundred employ- 
ees of the State Department who are still on 
the pay roll despite reports from the State 
Department’s own investigating staff, cast- 
ing grave doubts upon the loyalty o: these 
people to the United States 

Mr. JonKMAN adds the specification he 
was permitted to examine the files of the 
Department’s security committee under a 
pledge to reveal none of the details. What 
he saw, however, permitted him to make the 
flat assertion that there are men now in po- 





sitions of great responsibility in the Depart- 
ment, who have actually committed “overt 
acts on behalf of a Soviet espionage organi- 
zation.” He might have added, for it is true, 
that there are others who are no less devoted 
to Britain, though they may have been a bit 
more guarded in their behavior. 

The whole Department is rotten with for- 
eign intrigue. The explanation is not at all 
obscure. Mr. Roosevelt in his pursuit of 
votes deliberately played for the support not 
only of the pro-British, big moneyed, Long 
Island set, but also of the Communists who 
held and still hold the balance of power in 
New York elections. He loaded the Govern- 
ment departments, and particularly the State 
Department, with the partisans o* these two 
factions. 

Mr. Truman, aware of the success of this 
meneuver, has pursued the same tactics. 
The persistent refusal to fire the disloyalists 
is merely the most striking of the evidences 
of the subordination of New Deal foreign 
policy to New Dea. domestic politics. In 
this process the interests and welfare of 
this country have been abandoned and, of 
course, lost. 

The New Dealers can have no effective 
answer to the Republican policies outlined 
by Representatives KNUTSON, MuNopDT, and 
JONKMAN. Mr. Truman cannot say that he, 
too, favors a reduction in expenditures and 
a 20-percent cut in income taxes because if 
he and his paisy favored it, the program 
would have been adopted already. He can- 
not say that he, too, favors an American for- 
eign policy because his acts prove that he 
doesn’t. 

The great danger that the Republican 
Party faces this year and in 1948 is that once 
again the New Deal conspirators within the 
party will gain control of it and prevent it 
from taking a forthright stand for national 
solvency and national independence. If the 
party will take its lead in these matters from 
such men as these three Republican Con- 
gressmen, the future of the country and of 
the Republican Party will be secure. 


LL 


Fruits of the Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorb, I include the following edi- 
torial from the London Times of July 
16, 1946: 

FRUITS OF THE LOAN 


Although Mr. Dalton’s suggestion that the 
House of Commons “would share the Gov- 
ernment’s satisfaction in the knowledge that 
the United States Congress had approved 
the loan agreement” drew some vigorous 
tokens of dissent, the ratification has been 
widely welcomed both as a token of con- 
tinued Anglo-American cooperation and be- 
cause of the impetus which the loan can 
give to the reinvigoration of world trade at 
this time. The rate at which world trade 
can be restored will be governed largely by 
the wise use of the opportunity offered by the 
loan; and this in turn depends at least as 
much on the lender as on the borrower. That 
the policy now adopted by the United States 
will succeed only if it is accompanied by a 
change in the general character of American 
import policy and by a readiness not merely 
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to reduce barriers to trade but actively to 
buy from debtor nations, has been recog- 
nized by all parties to the negotiations, as 
much by the American experts as by the 
British. The ris‘ss and difficulties are patent. 
But the responsibility for the success of the 
policy to which this country is jointly com- 
mitted rests primarily on the United States. 

The immediate preoccupation of this coun- 
try must be to put the loan to good use and 
to prepare effectively the conditions which 
will alone enable it to carry out the obliga- 
tion in the agreement to dispense with the 
exchange restrictions now necessary to pro- 
tect sterling. The negotiations to De under- 
taken immediately to arrange for the liqui- 
dation of the sterling balances—to arrange, 
that is, for the repayment of the heavy debts 
incurred by this country within the sterling 
area, and notably to India, Egypt, and Argen- 
tina, in procuring munitions and foodstuffs 
for the prosecution of the war—will add effec- 
tively to the annual obligations which this 
country must meet, even if the over-all obli- 
gations are reduced, and it is clear that po- 
litical considerations may tend to keep with- 
in extremely narrow limits the scope for 
reductions. The obligation to establish full 
exchange convertibility within a year and to 
abandon the planning of balanced exchanges 
with other countries will certainly impose a 
severe handicap and an extremely heavy 
strain. 

Success will depend on the achievement of 
the target of the export drive, the increase 
of exports by 75 percent above the 1938 level. 
The drive has so far been impressive, but in 
the later stages it may meet with growing 
obstacles; there are indeed signs that this is 
already happening in some trades. The con- 
solidation of gains now being made, which 
will be essential for exchange stability, will 
become progressively more difficult as inter- 
national competition is restored. It would 
be fatal, therefore, to underestimate the dif- 
ficulties with which this country will be faced 
in meeting its early obligations under the 
agreement; these may well be increased by 
the process of revaluation which has already 
occurred in Canada and Sweden and may 
well occur elsewhere. Such changes, under- 
taken before the final establishment of the 
Bretton Woods parities, are likely to prove 
unfavorable to this country as buyers; the 
advantages of the long-term wheat agree- 
ment with Canada, for example, will be 
lessened. 

The Chancelor did well therefore to re- 
call Mr. Churchill’s phrase that the loan 
must t~ for us not a sofa but a springboard. 
It is upon this principle that the policy to 
be adopted in spending the loan must be de- 
termined. In his statement Mr. Dalton was 
not reassuring. He placed first among the 
purchases to be made with the loan food- 
stuffs to give a more varied diet; he placed 
raw materials second on his list, and ahead 
of “a limited increase in manufactured goods, 
and, we hope, in newsprint.” He promised 
an announcement on petrol by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power within a few days. In an- 
swer to a question he explained that the 
limited increase in manufactured goods in- 
cluded capital equipment. There may well 
be a certain disquiet over the distribution 
of emphasis by the Chancelor in announc- 
ing this spending policy. It is true that a 
relaxation of austerity by the introduction 
of more American consumer goods here will, 
as the Chancelor suggested, have some ef- 
fect in promoting efficiency in regaining our 
trade balances as soon as possible. With- 
in certain strict limits the proceeds of the 
loan may no doubt be legitimately devoted 
to increasing the incentive in industry by 
giving the wage earner more of his money’s 
worth. But it is of fundamental importance 
that the reequipment of British industry 
should be regarded as a first priority, upon 
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which the maintenance of exports will within 
a very short period depend. In many indus- 
tries imports of American machinery will be 
of crucial importance in the process of re- 
equipment. This is notably true in several 
branches of the steel industry. When Lord 
Keynes defended the loan in the House of 
Lords, he regretted that it was not larger. 
“The amount of the loan is too fine,” he said, 
“it does not allow a margin.” By the process 
of inflation in the United States it is now 
still finer than it was then. It is all the more 
necessary to spend it wisely, and to use it 
primarily not for consumer goods but for 
capital investment. 


The CIO-PAC Makes the Vets Pay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, over the American Forum of 
the Air last Tuesday evening representa- 
tives of the CIO-PAC denied that it made 
employees contribute in order to obtain 
or hold a job and then used money for 
political purposes. 

A serviceman, hearing that denial of 
my charge, wrote me the following letter: 

When I was discharzei from the Army I 
got a job through the Government employ- 
ment agency, but I had to join the CIO. Is 
the Government employment agency working 
for CIO? 

One month after going to work 1 was 
assessed for $5 to support OPA; the next 
month $5 for organization work in th: South; 
then $2 for flowers for Hillman’s funeral. If 
I don’t pay, I am told I will be barred from 
work anywhere and my wife and child beg 
or starve. Is this a free country? 





A Woman Signs the Magna Carta of 
Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in May 
of this year the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council gave its ap- 
proval to the plans for a World Health 
Conference to be held in New York be- 
ginning June 19. This conference has 
come to an end after writing the charter 
of the World Health Organization. 

The meetings of the United Nations 
Health Assembly presided over by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, have 
been notable for their harmony and the 
sincerity with which the membership has 
worked toward the goal, described by 
Dr, Parran as “a magna carta for health.” 

The new agency’s forebears have been: 
First, the International Office of Public 
Hygiene, established in Paris in 1907 and 
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the health organ of the League of Na- 
tions, which served as an information 
clearing house, securing cooperation 
among governments to prevent the 
spread of disease, carrying on research in 
specified diseases, and studying dietary 
problems. 

The only woman delegate to take part 
in the signing was Dr. Martha Eliot, vice 
chairman of the United States delegation. 
She is Associate Director of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which, under the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization bill has been trans- 
ferred from the Department of Labor to 
the Federal Security Agency. 


Price of Exports to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the London Times of July 16, 
1946: 


Price oF Exports To RusSIA—NEGOTIATIONS 
RESUMED 


Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade, stated yesterday in answer to ques- 
tions in the House of Commons that he was 
in touch with Mr. Klentsov, the new head 
of the Soviet trade delegation in London. 

This means that Sir Stafford Cripps is 
taking up with the Russians where jt was left 
some months ago the question of payments 
due for goods delivered, or awaiting delivery, 
from this country. He has in fact to find 
some way of keeping to a minimum, if not 
averting, a loss to the taxpayer on some £40,- 
000,000 worth of goods ordered during war- 
time through the United Kingdom Commer- 
cial Corporation, from which body the Brit- 
ish manufacturers concerned have already 
received payment. The Treasury being the 
only shareholder in the corporation, Govern- 
ment intervention in the price dispute be- 
tween it and the Soviet trade delegation was 
inevitable, and it was with Sir Stafford Cripps 
in the chair that negotiations broke down 
last autumn. 

The break-down was due to Russian re- 
jection of the prices asked for equipment 
shipped to them last summer. The prices— 
the same as those paid by the Ministry of 
Supply on Government contracts—had risen 
owing to increased labor and other costs; but 
the Soviet delegation could not accept the 
assurance that they represented nothing more 
than the usual cost plus 5-percent profit. 
Although the method of fixing prices had 
been agreed beforehand, the President of the 
Board of Trade offered a reduction to try to 
break the deadlock. 

After much delay the offer was rejected 
from Moscow as a basis of negotiation and 
a far larger reduction proposed instead. This 
was found unacceptable in London as a basis 
of negotiation, and there the matter has 
rested for 4 months. The appointment of Mr. 
Klentsov and the return of Sir Stafford 
Cripps from India presented a good oppor- 
tunity for trying again. 

DEVELOPING TRADE 


Meanwhile the peacetime trade is develop- 
ing gradually through direct contacts be- 
tween British manufacturers and the Soviet 


trade delegation, who are interested chiefly 
in heavy electrical equipment and machine 
tools—not at all in consumer goods. Rela- 
tions are good, and it cannot be said that the 
break-down of talks about the wartime orders 
has yet affected the flow of peacetime orders. 
The Russians have no difficulty in paying 
in sterling, and they are dealing with firms 
which understand their needs. 

When it ccmes to British imports from 
Russia the British Government are more di- 
rectly interested; they want timber and food 
urgently, and assistance from the Russians in 
shipping both; but so far timber offers have 
been sporadic owing to transport difficulties 
inside Russia. There is therefore little seri- 
ous connection at the moment between the 
payments dispute and the larger develop- 
ment of Anglo-Russian trade, but the sums 
involved in the dispute are large; the Rus- 
sians want the rest of the machinery they 
have ordered, and the British Government 
stick to their policy of trying systematically 
to remove all causes of friction with their 
ally. 


Justice for the Baltic States—An Urgent 
Appeal to the Government of the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following resolution: 


JUSTICE FOR THE BALTIC STATES—AN URGENT 
APPEAL TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Within a few days, on the 29th of July 
1946, representatives of 21 governments will 
meet in Paris to discuss the peace treaties 
for certain Axis satellite nations. In view 
of this, the Lithuanian American Council 
wishes to call to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
the following: 

The neutral nations of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia live, and have been living for 
quite a long time, under conditions of much 
greater hardship than those which the war 
has imposed upon the Axis nations of Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Bulgaria. The three 
Baltic states are occupied by the army and 
police forces of Soviet Russia, and have 
to suffer the most cruel methods of oppres- 
sion and terror employed by the occupying 
power, which endeavors to impose upon them 
an economic and social order that is ab- 
horrent to the desires and traditions of their 
populations. 

In addition to that, these three Baltic 
nations are being subjected by the Soviet 
overlords and their hand-picked quislings to 
the ruthless practice of social engineering, 
consisting of mass deportations of whole sec- 
tions of their populations considered to be 
inimical to the Soviet regime, and of colont- 
zation of their lands by Russian and Mon- 
golian elements brought in from diverse 
areas of the Soviet Union. In effect, these 
inhuman measures of the invaders amount 
to an attempt to destroy completely the three 
ancient nations residing on the shores of 
the Baltic Sea. 

And yet, while the victorious powers are 
planning a peace conference for the former 
enemy countries in order to reopen for them 
the road to a peaceful existence and develop- 
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ment, the fate of the above-mentioned Bal- 
tic nations is being entirely ignored. 

The reports from Lithuania reaching this 
country indicate that this Baltic nation js in 
imminent danger of being wiped out by the 
Soviets. Here, for instance, is a story re- 
cently cabled to the American press from 
Stockholm, Sweden: 

“Renewal of the systematic deportation of 
Lithuanians from their homeland to make 
room for the nation’s resettlement by Rus- 
sian families was described here today by a 
Lithuanian woman who escaped from the 
country and fied to southern Sweden. She 
said the Russians were also removing Jews, 
Following is her story: 

“Rounding up of people for deportation 
to eastern Russia somewhat diminished dur- 
ing the winter began in earnest this spring. 
Among about 350 deportees from the Baltic 
States arriving weekly in Liepaja (Libau) 
concentration camp well over one-third are 
Lithuanians. Libau concentration camp is 
one of many the Russians have established 
in Latvia, which they have made into a sort 
of distributing center for deportees. The 
population of these camps is slowly moved 
eastward by the NKVD (Russian secret po- 
lice). * * * Now the NKVD performs 
more quietly the liquidation begun by the 
soldiers. © © ® 

“In Klaipeda (Memel) there is already a 
fairly large population of newly arrived Rus- 
sians. These settlers open shops and trade 
in greater freedom than they would in Rus- 
sia, as no Communist principles appear to 
be enforced on them by the Russian au- 
thorities. 

“The increase in the Russian popu- 
lation also is perceptible in Kaunas and 
= - =. 

“*Life in Lithuanian cities is difficult. 
Nothing is obtainable in the open market 
against ration coupons. The black market 
is the officia] market and it is run by Rus- 
Sian Officials * * *. 

“Once fertile, Lithuania is now a desert. 
This year there will be no flax or fertilizers 
available. It seems a deliberate policy of the 
Soviets to starve and ruin the country for, 
like deportation, starvation is a method of 
eliminating the native population so it can 
be replaced by Russians.’” (The Chicago 
Tribune, July 1, 1946.) 

Other witnesses who were able to escape 
from the Baltic countries, have similar stories 
to tell. The situation evidently is quite well 
known among the informed circles in Europe, 
as the former Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, Mr. Winston Churchill, made the fol- 
lowing statement in his speech in the House 
of Commons on June 5, 1946: 

“The populations of the Baltic States are 
no longer recognizable as those which existed 
before the war. They have suffered a double 
liquidation, both at German hands and Rus- 
sian hands.” (Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
423, No. 154.) 

In view of these facts, can the Allied Pow- 
ers, which fought the war for the principles 
announced in the Atlantic Charter, remain 
passive and indifferent while the three Baltic 
nations are being wantonly annihilated? 

The victorious powers are under obliga- 
tion to look after the welfare even of their 
former enemies. In recognition of this re- 
sponsibility, the Governments of the United 
States and of Great Britain are striving to 
supply food to the people of Italy and Ger- 
many and to revive their economy. Can it 
be that the victors have a lesser obligation 
toward the nations which did not aid their 
enemies? 

Irrespective of what the present rulers of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia might say 
justification of their acts, the Baltic nations 
are still, in law, sovereign and independent 
states. On July 23, 1940, shortly after the 
so-called elections to the Feople’s Diets and 








a few days before the Russian-imposed quis- 
lings of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia peti- 
tioned for admission into the Soviet Union, 
the State Department issued the following 
statement: 

“During these past few days the devious 
processes whereunder the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of the three 
small Baltic republics—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—were to be deliberately annihilat- 
ed by one of their more powerful neighbors, 
have been rapidly drawing to their conclu- 
sion 

“From the day when the peoples of these 
republics first gained their independent and 
democratic form of government, the people 
of the United States have watched their ad- 
mirable progress in self-government with 
deep and sympathetic interest. 

“The policy of this Government is uni- 
versally known. 

“The people of the United States are op- 
posed to predatory activities, no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force. 

“They are likewise opposed to any form of 
intervention on the part of one State, how- 
ever powerful, in the domestic concerns of 
any other sovereign state, however weak. 

“These principles constitute the very foun- 
dations upon which the existing relationship 
between the 21 sovereign republics of the 
New World rests. 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the convic- 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrine in which these principles are in- 
herent once again governs the relations be- 
tween nations, the rule of reason, of justice 
and of law—in other words, the basis of mod- 
ern civilization itself—cannot be preserved.” 
(The Department of State Bulletin, July 27, 
1940, vol. III, No. 57, page 48.) 

During the intervening years and on many 
occasions, the Government of the United 
States reaffirmed its stand on the matter. 
We are proud that it continues to adhere to 
this fundamental policy with regard to small 
nations. 

The United States, and many other gov- 
ernments as well, in the Western Hemisphere 
and in Europe, continue to recognize the dip- 
lomatic representatives and consular agents 
of the Baltic States. Thus, there is not the 
slightest doubt in regard to the legal side 
of the problem. The rights and privileges 
enjoyed by every sovereign nation which is 
not guilty of violating its international ob- 
ligations or disturbing peace, cannot right- 
fully be denied any longer to Lithuania or 
her northern neighbors, Latvia and Estonia. 
Their desperate plight under foreign occupa- 
tion calls for immediate action on the part 
of the great powers which have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility for the future 
of Europe. 

The Lithuanian American Council, there- 
fore, urgently appeals to the Government of 
the United States to take proper steps to 
protect the populations of the Baltic coun- 
tries from the cruelties and injustices they 
are suffering at the hands of the Soviet in- 
vaders. In particular, we request our Gov- 
ernment to see to it that arbitrary arrests, 
deportations, and executions of the people 
of those lands be stopped; that civil liber- 
ties be restored to them; that the confiscated 
farms, business establishments, and other 
properties be returned to their owners. 
There is no excuse for murder, despoilation, 
and torture of innocent people. 

By the pronouncements in the Atlantic 
Charter, the common declaration by the 
United Nations, and the Yalta agreement, the 
great powers promised to restore sovereign 
rights and self-government to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them, and to 
let every nation choose its own form of gov- 
ernment, There is no valid reason why the 
“pplication of these principles should be still 
withheld from Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
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nia more than a year after the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe and Asia. 

The Lithuanian American Council requests 
the President of the United States of America 
and the Secretary of State to use the power 
and influence of their offices to effect the re- 
moval of obstacles which prevent the exer- 
cise of the functions of sovereignty of the 
Baltic States, to wit: 

That the Soviet armies of occupation and 
its police force be withdrawn from their ter- 
ritories; 

That the conditions be brought about in 
those countries that will allow hundreds of 
thousands of their deportees and refugees to 
return to their homes without danger to their 
lives and personal liberty; 

That, finally, the people of Lithuania—as 
well as Latvia and Estonia—be given an op- 
portunity to choose their governments by 
free and unfettered elections. 

By addressing this urgent appeal to you, we 
seek only justice for the small and defense- 
less nations which by no fault of their own 
became tragic victims of the terrible war 
and the rivalry of greed between their more 
powerful neighbors. We fervently hope that 
the United States and its allies will spare no 
effort to redeem their pledge, solemnly given 
during the war, to create a lasting peace 
based on principles of freedom and equality 
for all nations, large ard smail. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, 

LEonarRD SIMUTIS, President, 

Dr. P. GricatTis, Secretary, 

MIKAS VAIDYLA, Treasurer, 
Executive Board. 


A Ballade of the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem by Robert 
Permar, of West Virginia: 

A BALLADE OF THE PEACE 
(By Robert Permar) 


The flash comes; Europe’s guns are silent now. 
A broken continent must start again 
To build from ruins; and with faith endow 
The civilized remainder, those still sane, 
Slav, Briton, French, Dutch, Belge, Pole, 
Greek, and Czech; 
German, Italian, too, all stand aghast, 
And say in common of their dear land's 
wreck: 
“Thank God,.this butchery is done at last.” 


The flower of their finest youth is gone, 
And thousands of America’s best boys 
Have made the final sacrifice upon 
A madman’s altar—fragile, human toys, 
The playthings of an imbecile’s delight, 
The dice in one long, bloody, frightful cast 
Whose requiem when over is the fight; 
“Thank God, this butchery is done at last.” 


Man can rebuild his works of iron and stone, 
Destroyed in senseless fury. He can make 
Again a decent conduct, and atone 
Somewhat his lapses to the hog and snake. 
But he cannot replace the souls and brains 
Of those brave lads whose sands of life ran 
fast; 
He can but say, in horror of their pains: 
“Thank God, this butchery is done at last.” 
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L’ENVOI 
“Thank God, this butchery is done at last.” 
A hope transcends the agony of fears. 
But had we kept His covenant in past, 
We could have had the hope without the 
tears. 





Editorial Comment on Senator Wiley’s 
Efforts on Behalf of Wisconsin and 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
editorial excerpts. These excerpts are 
from the editorial columns of several 
newspapers in my own and other States, 
and they relate to my efforts on behalf 
of my State and my country during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, that is, during 
1945 and 1946. 

These editorials speak for themselves. 
I feel that my constituents are entitled 
to this information in order that they 
may be familiar with my activities. 
They are my master: I am proud to be 
their servant. 

In all humility, I am grateful to them 
and to the press. But impartial press 
comment as to any Senator, be that com- 
ment favorable or unfavorable, is, above 
all, of importance to his constituency, 
as an index of how well their interests 
are being safeguarded. 

There being no objection the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

NEWSPAPER COMMENTS ON SENATOR ALEXANDER 
WILEY’s EFFORTS ON BEHALF OF WISCONSIN 
AND AMERICA 

[From the syndicated column by Drew Pear- 
son, the Washington Merry-Go-Round, 
August 1, 1945, Washington (D. C.) Post] 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE OF OUR BELOVED AMERICA 
A lot of Senators are now talking over the 

importance of scientific research for war 
preparedness, but it took Wisconsin’s far- 
sighted Senator ALEXANDER WILEY to em- 
phasize this back even before Pearl Harbor 
Speaking in Milwaukee on June 9, 1941, 
WILeEy said: “We need a great defense labo- 
ratory involving the Navy, the War Depart- 
ment, and the State Department. It isn’t 
enough for this administration to write our 
defense plans in shifting sands of day-to ‘ay 
expediency.” 

[From the Union City (Pa.) Times-Enter- 

prise of September 17, 1945] 

The Ccngress hed decided to investigate the 
great tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 

7 - . * . 

Senator Witey, of Wisconsin, ripped off 
some lids in a speech appearing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp September 6, from which 
we quote: 

“In February 1941, 10 months before Pearl 
Harbor, I introduced in the Senate a resolu- 
tion asking the Secretary of State to report 
to the Senate in closed executive session on 
the danger in the Pacific; I asked at that 
time what condition our fleet air arm was 
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in. Again in March 1941 speaking on the 
resolution which asked the Secretary to re- 
port to the Senate on the status of our forces 
in the Far East; I asked: 

“What is the condition of our fleet, espe- 
cially its coordinating air arm? Is it like 


the Russian Fleet was in the Japanese war? 
My questions went unanswered, and my reso- 
lution was quashed by the administration.” 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
September 18, 1945] 


The junior Senator from Wisconsin, in 
urging the establishment of a permanent 
American intelligence service, has tackled a 
question demanding thorough study. With 
the Senator, we may readily agree that “it 
is shocking to note that as a nation, we do 
not now have and never have had a single 
coordinated intelligence service.” If we had 
had such a service, it might have prevented 
the unpleasant surprise of Pearl Harbor. 


[From the New York (N. Y.) Daily News of 
July 29, 1945] 


As the Senate deb2ie on the Bretton Woods 
world finance agreements puffed and blew 
down the home stretch recently, Senator 
ALEXANDER WiLEy (Republican, Wisconsin) 
obliged the Senate with some figures which 
we imagine sent shivers crawling up and 
down several of the assembled senatorial 
backs. The Wiley figures had that effect on 
us when we read WILEY’s speech a few days 
later in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is mainly our great mineral resources, 
said W1LEy, which have enabled us to develop 
our present immense industrial and military 
power. Without those mineral resources 
“the United States would be reduced to an 
agricultural type economy, capable of sup- 
porting far less than the 138,000,000 people 
now living within our borders at a standard 
which is the envy of the world.” Then 
Wiey touched off this salvo of statistics: 

“But it is a fact that as of 1944 we had 
already exhausted the following percentages 
of our commercial reserves of these minerals: 
Over 95 percent of our mercury, over 80 per- 
cent of cur lead, over 70 percent of our 
chromium, 70 percent of our tungsten, 70 
percent o% our zinc, 60 percent of our copper, 
almost 60 percent of our petroleum, over 30 
percent of our iron ore. 

“At the annual rate of use of 1935-39, our 
tungsten will be exhausted in 4 years; vana- 
dium in 7 years; our lead in 12 years; petro- 


-» 


leum 18 years; zinc 19 years; copper 34 years. 


[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press of March 
19, 1945] 


THE DAMAGING EFFECTS OF OPA ON OUR ECONOMY 


Senator Witey took the floor last week in 
an address calling attention to the so-called 
Plymouth-plus plan which has penalized 
Wisconsin producers of cheese more than 
$3,000,000, and still the order prevails. 
* * * We want to compliment and con- 
gratulate him for making such an important 
contribution in the interest of an industry 
that made Wisconsin tops as the cheese-pro- 
ducing State before the War and until MPR 
289 was put into effect by the Government. 


|From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of May 
3, 1946] 

OPA price fixing policies have frequently 
resulted in permitting a new manufacturer 
to charge higher prices than an old estab- 
lished firm for practically identical articles. 
There has been much wholly justified criti- 
cism of this, but it remained for our own 
Senator WiLEy to make for his colleagues a 
really graphic demonstration of the evil. 

Mr. WILEY recently appeared in the Senate 
with three aluminum frying pans. Two 
were practically identical. One was made 
by an old reliable manufacturer; its ceiling 
price was $1.20. The other was made by a 


newcomer; its ceiling was $2.50. The third 
pan was made by the old-timer. It was much 
superior to either of the others, but its 
ceiling price was only $1.98. 

The newcomer in the frying pan field is, 
of course, turning out pans in quantity. 
The public which needs these utensils, is 
taking all he can produce. The old-timer 
is also making some pans and selling them 
at the low price allowed him, but his margin 
is too small to encourage him to maximum 
output in the fece of a hundred and one 
problems. 

The result is that the public is paying more 
than it should for its frying pans, an old 
established business is languishing and a 
newcomer is gouging the consumer. 

7 * = * . 


Senator Witey’s frying pans made the 
essential facts more graphic than a hundred 
pages of figures and arguments. The coun- 
try owes him thanks for a job well done. 
[From the Bath (Maine) Daily Times of 

March 7, 1946] 


OTHER GENERAL PROBLEMS FACING AMERICA 


The junior Senator from Wisconsin writes 
one of the best letters to the newspapers of 
his State that goes from Washington, and in 
his recent letter he fcund time to rejoice that 
“the old order changes, giving place to the 
new.” Being an optimist, he looks for better 
times in future days. 

The Senator reports that “the American 
people now have accumulated $170,000,000,000 
in savings, the greatest amount in history.” 
He warns the people who have a nest egg to 
beware of swindlers and crocks out to steal 
it with every shad¥ scheme conceivable. But 
he also tells his fellow Members in Congress 
to stop their habit to “spend, spend, spend.” 


. * * * * 


Among the future issues that Congress will 
face Senator WiLEy believes there must be a 
solution of how to curb the strike menace 
and protect the best interests of the public, 
of labor and management. Whether or not 
to merge the Army and Navy into one Cab- 
inet department and to enact peacetime con- 
scription. How to cope with the still terrible 
housing shortage. What to do about revis- 
ing our tax system. How to handle price and 
rationing controls. What to do about the 
proposed health and social security legisla- 
tion. How to reorganize the Government and 
strengthen Congress and the other branches 
to meet their heavy responsibilities? How 
to insure full justice for our returning serv- 
icemen? What to do about controlling and 
utilizing atomic energy. How to meet the 
farmer’s problems, the laboring man’s, the 
small businessman’s, and so on. 


{From the Clarion (Ind.) News of April 24, 
1946] 


THE WELFARE OF AMERICA’S FARMERS 


American agriculture has lost 6,000,000 
persons during the last decade to industry 
and commerce, according to Senator WILEY, 
of Wisconsin. He recently warned his fellow 
statesmen that “if this trend-away from the 
farms continues, the very foundation of our 
Nation will be hurt,” and he suggested that 
“what the Government ought to do and must 
do, is to make farming more profitable and 
desirable.” He rang the bell again by adding 
to that statement that it is possible and prac- 
tical for the Government to reverse the down- 
ward trend of agriculture, with immediate 
results that will start the folks moving back 
from the city to sound profit-making farms. 


[From the Kansas Grange for April 1946} 

It sometimes takes a show-down in the Sen- 
ate for farmers to find out who their true 
friends are and who their fair-weather friends 
are. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin 
Republican, never has been considered a 
member of the so-called farm bloc in Con- 
gress, but when the ball was passed to him 
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in an eleventh-hour effort to prevent farmers 
being squeezed under the 65-cents an hour 
wage minimum Dill, he carried it for a win. 
ning touchdown, 

For weeks the Nationab Grange, the Amer. 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives and the Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation haq 
sought to prevent a labor-inspired move from 
— away exemptions under the present 
aw. 

The labor move would have added millions 
of dollars a year to the cost of Preparing 
farm produce for market and would have 
either decreased farm income or added to 
consumers’ food costs. Under OPA there 
wasn’t much doubt as to which it would 
have been. 

A few quotations from WILEY’s address to 
the Senate on behalf of farmers will illus- 
trate the kind of a fight he put up. His 
address disclosed a deep and sympathetic 
understanding of the farmer’s problem. 

* 7 7 * ” 


“I know that the farmer is the backbone 
of the Nation. When I look around this 
Chamber and see men who were produced 
by and on the farms, and when I examine 
the pages of history and consider the char- 
acter of great statesmen of the past who came 
from farms, I do not want to see this source 
of supply of American manpower come to 
an end. However, Mr. President, that will 
take place if we do not make life on the 
farms more interesting. 

“Why is it inflationary, as some contend, 
to allow the farmer to receive higher prices 
for his products and be enabled to meet the 
higher expenses which are constantly thrust 
upon him, and yet it is not inflationary to 
grant increases in the compensation paid to 
labor, the manufacturer, and Government 
employees? 

*” - - * * 


“Mr. President, it is time that we remove 
the blinders from our eyes and give to the 
farmer what he is entitled to receive. I re- 
peat that I am not speaking only for farm- 
ers, 23,000,000 of them. I am speaking for 
the millions of persons who reside in cities 
and depend on a maximum production of 
food. I speak for the economic and physi- 
cal health of this Nation. I do not wish to 
see an exodus from the farms, I want to see 
an exodus from the cities back to the farms. 
After all, the farm is the laboratory of life. 
There we see vegetable life and animal life. 
There we see, going on and on, a part of the 
mystery of creation. 

“Mr. President, I also stand for the propo- 
sition that the farmer is just as worthy of 
his hire as is the laborer.” 


[From the Mansfield (Tex.) News of March 
7, 1946] 


THE NEED FOR ALL-OUT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


There aren’t enough people working today 
in the United States to keep the wheels going 
around. Why work? “The critical strike 
situation throughout the land blows hot and 
cold, mostly hot; one strike ends and another 
begins, but always the public is kept on the 
hot seat,” Senator WILEy reports to Wiscon- 
sin editors. The Senator sums up the situ- 
ation in these few words: “The consumer is 
hungry for autos, radios, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines; the farmer is desperate for new 
machinery.” But the Senator regretfully 
notes the outstanding fact that the news of 
the times concerns “idle men and ever more 
strikes in the offing,” though the country is 
sick of strikes. He concludes that “We want 
peace and production in industry so that 
goods will be turned out and the forces of 
inflation will be turned back.” 


ee 


[From the Altoona (Wis.) Daily Tribune of 
October 11, 1945] 

Senator Wimry may have stepped on the 

toes of all good union leaders when he said 








that the Wagner Labor Act should be revised 

put you have to hand it to him for having 

the courage to say what most nonunion peo- 

ple think. 

|From the Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald Times 
of May 29, 1945] 


CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS 


Some Senators, including the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, have come out openly 
against the proposed increase in Congress- 
men’s pay. Commenting on the proposed 
raise, Senator WILEY said: 

“When the voters of Wisconsin returned 
me to office I knew full well the high ex- 
pens se of being a public servant—travel ex- 
pense, telephone costs, and so on. It does 
not seem fair to me to vote for the $2,500 
allowance, since last November I agreed, in 
effect, with my employers, the people, to serve 
at my aT salary as a United States 
Sena 

“Las it oe I introduced a bill that would 
have permitted salary raises up to $37.50 for 
America’s white-collar workers when private 
employers and employees agreed upon such 
increases. The Senate passed the bill, but 
the House killed it. If Congress would not 
permit a wage raise for these long-underpaid 
white-collar folks, why should it raise its 
own compensation?” 

We think most of the home people will 
agree with him. * * * His stand against 
this proposal meets with the approval of the 
people 
{From the column This Day by Herman 

verett Gieske as published in the Parkers- 

burg (W. Va.) News of July 27, 1945] 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


There has been much talk about the dis- 
appearance of State rights explicitly reserved 
in the Constitution but very little if any- 
thing has been done about it. It remained 
for United States Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
of Wisconsin, to take the first practical step 
to attempt to gain relief. 

It will, indeed, require an Alexander, or 
someone of dauntless courage, remorseless 
persistency, and ceaseless energy, if we are to 
escape this pernicious thralldom. It is all 
but too late unless the people are stirred to 
action. Senator WILEY proposes an investi- 
gation to determine just how far this trend 
of encroachment and obliteration of the 
States has proceeded. It would make recom- 
mendations, he proposes, for the restoration 
and maintenance of the proper distribution 
of authority and functions among the 
national, State, and local governments, as 
provided under the United States Constitu- 
tion. Mr. WILEY says the situation urgently 
demands such an inquiry, and we say that 
he is exactly right. 

We hope that something comes of Senator 
WI.EyY’s far-seeing and courageous resolution, 
but it isonlya hope. The continuous shower 
of Federal printing press money from the 
bureaucrats is all too alluring, too comfort- 
able, and too well designed to keep the bu- 
reaucrats in office to expect that it will cease 
when the people demand that their Govern- 
ment be restored to them and that the 
prodigal waste of the people’s money be 
brought to a halt. But we all know that 
many a nation has followed this glamorous, 
rose-petaled path, with showers of govern- 
ment checks falling about them like a gen- 
tle rain to their own destruction. 


[From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Daily Live- 
stock News of October 5, 1945] 


A joint committee of Congress has been 
Proposed to investigate the present inter- 
relationships between the powers and the 
activities of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, 

A bill for that purpose has been introduced 
by the junior Senator from Wisconsin, The 
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committee would make recommendations 
for the restoration and maintenance of the 
proper distribution of authority and func- 
tions among those governments, as provided 
under the United States Constitution. The 
joint committee would seek to encourage 
harmony, efficiency, economy, and coopera- 
tion in the interrelated work of Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

Senator WILEY doesn’t nince words, as is 
proved by his statement: 

“The battle between the proponents of 
centralization and the advocates of local self- 
government will rage fiercely in the coming 
months and years. The battle between local 
democracy at the cross-roads and Federal 
bureaucracy in Washington, D. C., will be 
intense and unremitting. The Federal bu- 
reaucrats will not give up their ill-gotten 
gains of power without a fight. They will 
not voluntarily surrender the functions 
which they kidnaped from the States and 
localities under the cloak of the depression 
and the war emergencies.” 


[From the Arkansas Gazette of February 10, 
1946] 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY is not from the 
South. He is from Wisconsin. He is not a 
Democrat. He is a Republican. But Senator 
WILEY used peculiarly convincing and effec- 
tive words in opposing the FEPC bill in the 
Senate. 

The Wisconsin Senator declared that “fair 
employment practices” is a misnomer and 
that this measure would stimulate rather 
than prevent unfair employment practices. 

He declared further that the FEPC would 
create a super-Gestapo in every corner of the 
land, destroy the constitutional rights of cit- 
izens, drain the Treasury of needed revenue, 
and put a dangerous instrument in the hands 
of spiteful individuals. 

[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press of 
February 24, 1945] 


WISCONSIN’S IMMORTAL BILLY MITCHELL 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY has reintroduced 
in the Senate a resolution for posthumous 
recognition of Brig. Gen. William L. “Billy” 
Mitchell, and the Senate of the United States 
can do no less than honor a man who hon- 
ored himself while living. * * * In the 
Seventy-seventh Congress action was taken 
in the Senate restoring his rank, but it failed 
to pass in the House. Again in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress Senator Witey reintroduced 
the resolution. Again the Senate confirmed 
it, but it failed in the lower House. And 
now, for the third time, the Senator from 
Wisconsin has introduced a resolution which 
would not only vindicate but restore him to 
the rank of major general. * * * We hope 
that Senator WILEY will follow this through 
to the end. 

[From the Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Freeman 
of February 21, 1945] 


United States Senator “ALEx” Witey paid 
deserving tribute this week on the floor of the 
Senate to William L. “Billy” Mitchell on 
the day, February 19, which marked the ninth 
anniversary of his death. Witey has worked 
untiringly to posthumously restore the rank 
of brigadier general to Mitchell, and we 
compliment him for it. * * * Congress 
now has a new opportunity to write the final 
chapter in the epic of this great man by 
adopting the Wiley resolution to restore 
Mitchell’s rank. 

[From the syndicated column Today in Wash- 
ington, by David Lawrence, New York Sun, 

June 26, 1945] 


ADVANCEMENT OF PEACE 


Billions are spent for war and war prepara- 
tion but virtually nothing is spent to prevent 
war except when a crisis arises. ° * 
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There is no department of Government which 
gives its undivided attention to the subject 
of peace. Senator WiLEy, of Wisconsin, Re- 
publican, had a good idea about this and 
made a speech about it in the Senate a year 
ago. He suggested that a Department of 
Peace be established to concentrate and 
specialize on the maintenance of peace. 
Nothing carne of it because at the time, 
America was engrossed in war. Now the 
United Nations have set up an organization 
and the time has come for America to take 
the lead in establishing a special department 
of Government to carry on the all-important 
work of our participation in such a league. 





[From the Arizona Tax Review of July 27, 
1945} 

LOCATION OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin has 
introduced a resolution formally inviting the 
United Nations “to locate the seat of the 
United Nations Organization within the 
United States of America.” * * * Among 
reasons set forth for locating the head- 
quarters in this country are “Our blessed 
country possesses unequaled modern faci'i- 
ties of housing, transportation, communica- 
tion, etce., for UNO.” Following which, the 
Senator pertinently asks the question, 
“Where else but in the United States should 
the United Nations headquarters be set up?” 


[From the Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Herald- 


Telegram of October 28, 1945] 
THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Senator Wmey and Senator BALL engaged 
in a lively debate in the nation-wide radio 
broadcast Thursday night as to whether the 
United States should turn atomic bomb 
secrets over to the new United Nations Or- 
ganization. * * * 

Senator Witey took the forthright position 
that American good intentions toward the 
world are a matter of record, at least during 
the century since the close of the Mexican 
War. And he further insisted that most of 
the nations of the earth, large and small, 
would rather have the bomb in our posses- 
sion than have its secrets shared at this 
we © °*'*s 

The Wisconsin Senator stressed the point 
that to share atomic secrets with al] the 
world in the present state of world lawless- 
ness would not invite cooperation: On the 
contrary, he declared it would invite the most 
lethal armament race of alltime. * * * 

He was on solid ground, of course, when he 
insisted that American good intentions for 
the last century are a matter of record. Not 
only has this country harbored no designs 
against the land or the goods, but any of its 
power politics as practiced by Old World na- 
tions has been and is still utterly repugnant 
to traditional American instincts. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of July 8, 1946] 


A highly important resolution has been 
introduced in the Senate this week by Sena- 
tor ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin. Senator WILeEy’s resolution has to do 
with the current argument about interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. * * * 

WitEy wants the Senate, before this ses- 
sion of Congress recesses, to put a flat and 
formal ban on any United States atom-bomb 
agreements with other nations except by 
consent of a two-thirds Senate majority. 

* * * It is extremely important, it 
seems to us, that the Senate take this or 
similar action before Congress goes home. 

[From the Pulaski (N. Y.) Democrat of 

August 2, 1942] 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Billions of dollars have been appropriated 
by Congress to help restore Europe. One of 
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the ways to get it back is in foreign trade. 
A great many people believe that is not only 
a dream, but a pipe dream. 

One of the ablest Republican Senators is 
ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. He reminded 
the Senate this week that in prewar years 
that the foreign trade had averaged only 
from 3 to 5 percent of our national income, 
and he admitted that he was not enthusiastic 
about the effect of another “shot in the arm” 
doing the job. He added: “Perhaps I should 
ask, ‘Will it even help?’ If it will, then it 
will be worth the shot. But before we can 
be sure that it will help, we must know that 
these nations are entering upon the highway 
to help themselves as we did, as we have al- 
ways done. And we must make sure, too, 
that in our dealing with them we are not 
depriving them of the very thing that will 
help nourish them back into economic and 
political health. 

“I refer to the matter of foreign trade. 
We have made a fetish of it. We have prop- 
agandized the subject so that one would 
think that instead of 5 percent of our in- 
come being dependent upon foreign trade, 

_ 95 percent of it is so dependent.” 





War Profiteering 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an interview 
with myself by Lief Eid, on the subject of 
war profiteering, which was broadcast 
over the National Broadcasting Co. on 
July 19, 1946. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Thank you, Mr. Eid. I am glad to have 
the opportunity to appear on your program 
and report to the citizens of this country 
concerning our investigation of war profit- 
eering. I believe the people of the country 
are entitled to frequent and full reports on 
the activities of their elected and appointed 
representatives. 

In one sense, an investigation of war prof- 
iteering by the Special Senate Committee In- 
vestigating the National Defense Program, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, is not 
new. The resolution introduced by Presi- 
dent Truman—then a Senator—and adopted 
by the Senate on March 1, 1941, specifically 
instructed the committee to examine a great 
many of the features of contracts for the 
supply of war materials. In pursuance of 
the mandate of the Senate, the committee 
has always examined instances of war profit- 
eering and has reported on a number of them 
in its annual and interim reports. You may 
recail the cases of the Empire Ordnance 
Corp., the Clifford E. MacEvoy Co., and Cor- 
rigan-Osborne & Wells. There have been 
others. 

However, a great deal of the committee’s 
time during the actual progress of the fight- 
ing was concerned with governmental regu- 
lations, expenditures, and other problems not 
strictly of a war profiteering nature, con- 
cerning which corrective action could be 
taken. In fact, corrective action was taken, 
in many instances, as a result of the investi- 
gative activities of our committee. 

It was perfectly obvious to everyone that 
with the huge amount of expenditures for 


supplies in this war, which amounted to over 
$315,000,000,000 by VJ-day, and with the ne- 
cessity of haste and the consequent relax- 
ation of peacetime safeguards assuring the 
proper expenditure of public funds, there 
were bound to be instances of misconduct and 
profiteering at public expense. Price ceil- 
ings and price renegotiation, both of which 
were established and enforced during World 
War II, together with the excess profits tax, 
were important and, I believe, on the whole, 
successful devices for keeping down the cost 
of the war. However, no one thought these 
measures would completely prevent people 
from the making of inordinate profits. 

The purpose of the current committee in- 
vestigation of war profiteering is to study pro- 
curement practices during the war and to 
ascertain the effectiveness of the above laws 
and also procurement regulations in assur- 
ing a fair return for the taxpayers’ dollar. 
The Erie Basin Metal Products, Inc., hearings 
have already disclosed a number of weak- 
nesses in wartime procurement, anc subse- 
quent cases should add to our knowledge. 
On the basis of the facts developed by the 
committee, the committee is hopeful that 
imprevements in procurement methods may 
be achieved for the benefit of our national 
defense in the future. 

The committee will continue to examine 
other instances of war profiteering and poor 
procurement. The members intend to devote 
their time to this subject even during the 
recess of the Congress. It has always been 
the committee’s practice not to announce 
investigations of any particular company or 
individual until it has conducted preliminary 
investigations and satisfied itself that no in- 
justices will be done by a public announce- 
ment of the committee’s investigation. 
There is a tendency, of course, to infer from 
the mere announcement that the committee 
is investigating a company that something 
is wrong. It would be unfair to a company 
or individual to make any such announce- 
ment until the committee had satisfied itself 
that practices existed which required its 
attention. 

There is no need for me to review the 
facts concerning the war contracts obtained 
by the Garsson brothers—Henry and Mur- 
ray—and their associates. Indeed, there 
would be insufficient time on this program 
to make even a brief statement of these facts. 
However, it might be of interest for me to 
state my personal reaction, as distinguished 
from that of tke committee itself, on cer- 
tain features which have been developed in 
our hearings. The committee’s official con- 
clusions, of course, will appear in a report 
of the committee which cannot be filed for 
some time to come. 

These hearings have disclosed, in my opin- 
ion, a wholly inadequate investigation of 
persons or companies with whom the Gov- 
ernment was to spend millions of dollars. 
Even a cursory investigation of Henry Gars- 
son and Murray Garsson and even a cursory 
investigation of the alleged Erie Basin Metal 
Products, Inc., of New York, would have dis- 
closed that the Garssons were not reputable 
and reliable manufacturers and would have 
disclosed that there was no such company 
as Erie Basin Metal Products, Inc., prior to 
January 30, 1942, and that there was no 
binding agreement whereby Garsson had ac- 
cess to manufacturing facilities. Yet a let- 
ter of intent was issued on that day for a 
contract which ultimately bound the Gov- 
ernment to spend $3,000,000 of taxpayers’ 
funds, on which the Government advanced 
nearly ‘$1,000,000 to a company formed with 
no tangible assets. 

Even if our procurement officials did not 
care whether the Garssons were financially 
and morally responsible, or whether they had 
adequate facilities to perform the contract, 
still, it seems to me, there should have been 
an inguiry as to whether they were or were 
not loyal to this Government and dependable 
in the sense of keeping secret the informa- 
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tion they would receive about the munitions 
which they were to produce. 

We all know how thoroughly investigations 
were made of the workers who had access to 
plants producing war materials. We know 
about the badge system, about the barbeq- 
wire enclosures, about the guards, but here 
we were concerned with the heads of a com- 
pany and the War Department did not seem 
to care who they were or what their back- 
ground was. 

That kind of procurement cannot be con- 
doned on the ground that we were then fight- 
ing a war. In my judgment, the urgent 
need for the shells made it even more im- 
perative that the procurement officials make 
certain that the material would be produced, 
and under conditions which were not inim- 
ical tc the interests of our Government. The 
committee has frequently heard the excuse 
on the part of Army and Navy officers and 
Government officials that they were fighting 
a war and not keeping books or performing 
other functions normally performed in any 
well-regulated business. The committee has 
not been impressed with this excuse when 
the taxpayers or the war effort have suffered 
as a result of loose practices. The business- 
like way is usually the best way. 

Nor is it an answer for the procurement 
Officials to admit that their investigation was 
inadequate and that if they had made an 
investigation no contract would have been 
awarded and they say that the shells were 
produced. Certainly, if the shells were pro- 
duced as rapidly and as well as they could 
have been produced by an existing company 
in an existing facility, it was not because of 
good procurement methods. 

Another impression which I have from the 
testimony so far is thut you cannot ignore 
the human element in war procurement. 
Regulations, no matter how excellent they 
may be, do not execute themselves. The 
human element which has appeared in these 
proceedings all the way through shows that 
problem after problem arose, loss after loss 
to the Government occurred simply because 
of the kind of people the Government was 
doing business with. These companies and 
the machinations of the Garssons and Free- 
man and Jacobson were a perpetual head- 
ache to responsible and honest procurement 
Officials in the field. 

These contractors were continually going 
over the heads of the people in the field and 
taking their problems to the highest places 
in Washington. They claimed they were 
seeking only fair treatment. The testimony 
satisfies me that they were being treated 
fairly and equally and what they were seek- 
ing was special treatment, more favorable 
than that given to other contractors. In 
mass production of war materials there must 
be regular procedures which apply equally to 
all. These procedures cannot work as they 
should if they are constantly being disrupt- 
ed through outside interference. At least, 
the chairman of the committee is not im- 
pressed with the argument that these things 
were done to further the war effort. In my 
opinion, they were detrimental to the war 
effort. 

I might say—and again this is personal, 
although I believe that in this statement I 
have the full support of all of the members 
of the committee—that a man in high posi- 
tion in public life should not permit his 
name to be referred to time and time again 
by apparently sincere and honest witnesses 
in a public hearing, and fail to rush to the 
defense of his name. A democratic govern- 
ment can function effectively only when its 
people have confidence in their representa- 
tives. In the public hearings on the Erie 
Basin case that confidence has been shaken. 
As a Member of the Congress, of which mem- 
bership I am proud, I have an interest, as 
do all other Members, in the confidence and 
respect of the public. This is a matter which 
transcends partisan or political considera- 
tions. I would consider myself something 
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less than a true public servant if I should 
participate in the suppression of facts con- 
cerning the public business on which the 
people of this country are entitled to know 
the truth. 

I have been a member of the Special Sen- 
ate Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program from its very beginning. 
I know all of its members are proud of the 
fact that its decisions have been unani- 
mous—that it has found a common ground 
of agreement on a level of service to the 
country, which is above partisan disagree- 
ments. There can be no issue that the pub- 
lic funds, especially in the war effort, should 
be handled in the interests of the public, 
Why should there be any disagreement be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats if the 
facts are known? The committee will con- 
tinue to investigate matters delegated to it 
for investigation by the Senate. It is my 
hope that there will be no more Erie Basin 
cases, but if there are, insofar as it is within 
my power, they will be explored fully and 
openly. 





Equal Pay for Equal Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the RecorD an editorial 
entitled “A Universal Principle,” dealing 
with the subject of equal pay for equal 
work, published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 27, 1945. 

There being no objection, the editorial] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE 


The principle of equal pay for men and 
women who do equal work has been estab- 
lished in New York for a year. It is a uni- 
versal principle which, it seems to us, should 
be in force throughout the Nation. There- 
fore, we welcome the introduction in both 
Houses of Congress of a bill to establish it 
nationally. Such a bill, introduced in the 
Senate by Senators PEPPER and Morse, is 
sponsored in the House by Mrs. Mary T. 
Norton. The Senate bill sets up an Admin- 
istrative Division in the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. Mrs. NorToN’s 
_ would provide a separate administrative 
bureau. 

The aim of the two bills is the same: That 
women who do the same work should be 
given the same pay as men. “The Congress 
hereby finds that the existence in industry 
of differentials based on sex is an inequity 
in compensation standards which constitutes 
an unfair practice,” reads the Senate bill. 
It notes that this unfair practice tends to 
depress wage standards in general, to affect 
adversely the living standards of a family de- 
pendent on a woman for support, and, in 
particular, to have “serious detrimental ef- 
fects on the standard of living of families 
( t deceased or disabled veterans.” 

the provisions for investigation and regu- 
lati n by the Administrative Division follow 
Cosely those of similar bills governing em- 
ployer-employee relations. To insure that 
equitable standards are established for the 
evaluation of such variables as job classifica- 
ti ns, standards for training and wage-rate 
ratios between classifications, the bill sets 
up industry committees to make recommen- 
Cations op these matters. We see no reason 


why so just a measure should be delayed. 
Who will want to argue that any wage dis- 
crimination whatsoever against a woman who 
supports a family—and, unfortunately, there 
will be many such women when this war is 
done—would be tolerable? 





Centennial Celebration of Raising of the 
American Flag at Monterey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress recently delivered by me before a 
group of Californians in Washington, 
celebrating the centennial of the raising 
of the American flag at the old Custom 
House at Monterey. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On July 7 of this year California celebrated 
the centennial of the raising of the American 
flag at the old customhouse at Monterey. 
An elaborate program of events was partici- 
pated in by representatives of the Federal 
Government, Gov. Earl Warren, of the 
State of California, grand officers and mem- 
bers of the Orders of Native Sons and Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, officials of the 
city of Monterey and thousands of Cali- 
fornians who joined in the important his- 
torical ceremony. 

The old Custom House is now the property 
of the State of California and administered 
by the California State Park Commission. 
The celebration at Monterey is one of the 
preliminary centennial observances of his- 
toric events which will occur throughout 
California during the next few years. In 
1948 will come the centennial of the gold dis- 
covery, in 1949 events dealing with the gold- 
rush days, to be followed finally, in 1950, by 
the hundredth anniversary of the admission 
of California to statehood. 

The celebration at Monterey on July 7 had 
a Nation-wide significance. The acquisition 
of California brought this far-western Terri- 
tory under the flag of the United States, and 
4 years later into the Union as a State. 
There has always been much speculation as 
to what might have occurred if Sloat had 
not raised the American flag at that particu- 
lar time. With some other nation in possés- 
sion of California the history and future of 
the far-western Territory would have been 
vitally affected. 

Two years after Sloat raised the flag came 
the gold discovery on January 24, 1848. Then 
began the great trek to the West, and it is 
generally conceded that had it not been for 
the discovery in California, and the millions 
added to the gold supply as a result, it is 
doubtful if the United States Government 
would have been in a position to have suc- 
cessfully financed the Civil War. The gold 
discovery also brought to the attention of the 
country the necessity for long distance rail- 
roading, and accentuated the movement for 
the construction of an isthmian canal. Over 
43,000 emigrants came to California in ox 
teams and covered wagons during the gold 
rush days. 

For several years there has been speculation 
as to just where the flag pole stood on which 
Commodore Sloat raised the American flag 
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on July 7. 1846. The impression has pre- 
vailed for 75 years that the flag was raised at 
the northwest corner of the old Custom 
House, and that the staff was attached to the 
building. Sixty years ago, namely, on July 
7, 1886, a fortieth anniversary celebration 
was held at Monterey, and the flag unfurled 
at the northwest corner. At the fiftieth an- 
niversary in 1896 the national emblem was 
again raised on the same staff. At this cele- 
bration one of the most interesting incidents 
was when Midshipman William T. Toler, aide- 
de-camp and signal officer for Commodore 
Sloat who had performed the same service 50 
year before, and who was now quite feeble, 
again grasped the halyards, evidently for- 
getting the exact location after the lapse of 
half a century. 

A few weeks prior to the approaching cen- 
tennial the California State Park Commis- 
sion, in order to obtain the fullest possible 
evidence concerning the original location of 
the flagstaff upon which the flag was raised 
July 7, 1846, decided to call upon the Uni- 
versity of California to make excavations at 
the building to ascertain, if possible, the ex- 
act location of the original staff. Those rep- 
resenting the university were Theodore C 
McCown, assistant professor of anthropology, 
Ralph W. Chaney, Professor of Paleontology. 
and Herbert FE. Bolton, Sather professor of 
history, emeritus. In direct charge of the 
investigation was Mr. Vernon Aubrey Nea- 
sham, regional historian, National Park Sys- 
tem, who several years ago had made investi- 
gations concerning the dates of the building 
of the Customs House and had been super- 
visor of the California Historic Landmarks 
WPA project, sponsored by the State Park 
Commission. 

The position of the original staff was found 
five and a half feet from the northeast corner 
of the Custom House and on this spot a new 
flagpole has been erected for the centennial 
ceremonies this year. Old prints, particu- 
larly the one drawn by W. R. Hutton in June 
1846, documentary evidence from the ac- 
counts of Thomas O. Larkin showing he had 
erected a new flagpole at the Custom House 
in 1843, and the excavations made, leave little 
doubt that the right location has been found. 
The excavations were made by the depart- 
ment of anthropology of the University of 
California. The base of the rotted flagpole 
was found anchored in a rock cairn several 
feet below the present ground level. This 
new flagstaff was dedicated by the State Park 
Commission under the auspices of the Native 
Sons and Native Daughters of the Golden 
West on July 6, and on the following day the 
American flag was again raised on this origi- 
nal location. Gov. Earl Warren, of Califor- 
nia, and other notables participated. 

The Monterey Custom House is a Cali- 
fornia-owned historic monument. The cam- 
paign for its preservation was started by the 
Native Sons of the Golden West in 1900. 
The organization secured a lease through the 
aid of California Congressmen, and the con- 
trol of the property was transferred to the 
order, and formal delivery made on Septem- 
ber 9, 1900, when the fiftieth anniversary of 
the State’s admission into the union was cele- 
brated in San Francisco. In 1901 the State 
by legislative act took over the Native sons’ 
lease, and provided for the appointment of 
trustees to administer the property. An ini- 
tial appropriation of $4,200 was made for the 
preservation of the building. At that time 
part of the roof had fallen and other repairs 
were necessary. Other legislative appropria- 
tions were later made to complete the res- 
toration. With the creation of the Cali- 
fornia State Park Commission in 1927 the 
lease from the Federal Government was trans- 
ferred to that body and the property had 
since been administered by California. 

Through an act of Congress passed in 1935 
provision was made for the sale of all public 
buildings of historic importance not utilized 
by the Government, preference to be given 
to State or municipal bodies to purchase for 
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public use at half the appraised value. The 
customhouse was appraised by the Govern- 
ment at $40,000 and an offer made by the 
State which was accepted and purchased for 
$20,000. Half of this sum was provided by 
the Park Commission for the State of Cali- 
fornia and the remaining $10,000 raised by 
the people of Monterey and vicinity as 
necessary under the Park Act. A number of 
local World War veterans who had refused 
bonuses voted by Congress but who felt that 
for a purpose as worthy and patriotic they 
would accept the amount originally promised 
and turn the total back to the Government 
as a contribution toward the acquisition of 
this historic Federal building. This was 
done. 

In 1842 on October 20 Commodore Thomas 
Catesby Jones seized Monterey in the name 
of the United States. Jones feared that 
another nation was bent on taking over 
California. He later found that he had acted 
hastily, the flag was lowered, an apology of- 
fered to the Mexican authorities, and the 
Mexican flag again raised where it remained 
until Commodore Sloat 4 years later again 
took possession in the name of the United 
States Government. 

The history of the construction of the 
customhouse is most interesting. New evi- 
dence found in the Bancroft Library had 
caused the conclusion to be accepted that 
the date of the first construction was in the 
late 1820’s during the Mexican period. Years 
between and including 1841 and 1846 mark 
the beginning of enlargement and new con- 
struction, with Thomas O. Larkin as the 
contractor for the Mexican Government. It 
was during this pericd that the building took 
on its present appearance. It has a two- 
story north wing, a long one-story central 
portion, and a two-story southern wing. 

It can be appreciated that this old land- 
mark was worthy of preservation and to the 
Order of Native Sons, of which I am a mem- 
ber, and to the Order of Native Daughters, 
and other organizations and individuals par- 
ticipating, too much credit cannot be ac- 
corded. The raising of the flag over the his- 
toric building on July 7, 1946, following a 
century of tremendous growth in California 
and the far West, is an event of great sig- 
nificance to the State and Nation. 


Lake Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Chicago Tribune: 

LAKE DIVERSION 


Diversion of water from Lake Michigan was 
doubled for a week during the recent coal 
strike in order to increase power production 
at the Lockport plant of the Chicago sanitary 
district. In spite of the additional diversion, 
the level of Lake Michigan rose more than 2 
inches from May to June. The lake now 
stands 1.27 feet higher than its mean level 
during the years from 1900 to 1945. 

These figures effectively dispose of com- 
plaints that diversion of water at Chicago for 
sanitation and navigation purposes in causing 
a lowering of the levels of the Great Lakes. 
Their levels fluctuate in cycles. It is unfortu- 
nate that the testimony on which the Su- 
preme Court based its verdict in the lake level 
case should have been taken at a period of 


low water. The facts now available prove that 
the canal had nothing to do with it. The 
Supreme Court ought to recpen the case and 


modify its order in accordance with the 
known facts. 


Fifteen Million Will Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr.NEELY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the. following article from Bab- 
son’s Reports for March 4, 1946: 


FIFTEEN MILLION WILL DIE 


The dread scourge cancer stalked and killed 
more Americans in 1944 than were slain in 
battle on every front in all the years of 
World War II. Cancer knows no age. In 
molding horror, it assails and destroys im- 
partially the old and the young—children, 
babies. Cancer knows no pity for any of 
the human race. Rich and poor. Men and 
women. In women between the ages of 35 
and 55, in the bloom of their life, cancer is 
the first cause of death. Fifteen million peo- 
ple, living, breathing human souls, the good 
and the bad, the loved and unloved, now alive 
in the United States alone are doomed, 
doomed to die of cancer unless the present 
methods of control are improved. 

True, many of these if they will may live. 
Thousands die, in slow agony, who might 
survive if they would immediately report to 
doctors. Caught quickly while death holds 
the hour glass in balance, cancer is the vic- 
tim, not mankind. Yet the poor, the inno- 
cent, the ignorant, do not realize the fleet- 
ing seconds that they may hold cancer at 
bay, in which they may gain its mastery. 
More Nation-wide information, more attacks 
on prudish fear and superstitious folklore, 
must be launched. And launched immedi- 
ately. 

There are many separate research centers, 
understaffed, poorly paid, which toil val- 
iantly to combat the satanic foe in all its 
guises. There are some hospitals, but these 
are overcrowded, inadequate. Wealthy men 
have given to aid mankind. Industry, Gov- 
ernment, Federal, State—individuals of all 
ranks have helped. But far more than the 
driblets which have trickled into the empty 
basin must come. In a Nation able and 
willing to spend $2,000,000,900 for the atomic 
bomb without even knowing it, so vast is its 
wealth, surely a sum equal to that could be 
raised to free not only its citizens, but the 
world as well of a more inexorable enemy 
than the Axis. 

Give the scientists the means to study, to 
release us from suffering. Give them dollars. 
They will give us health where possible. Give 
them but one-third or one-half of the money 
spent to unleash destructibe atomic energy, 
and they will build a better race to inhabit the 
world. They will give to us thousands, mil- 
lions of souls to live with, not to mourn over. 
They may do it eventually working slowly, 
carefully, motivated by the love of mankind. 
But have we so little concern for human life, 
so little gratitude for endless hours of heart- 
break, of patient failure after failure that 
they have endured alone, that we will not 
help them to help us? Can it be that our 
brother’s, our own life means so little that 
dollars count more? That united Nation- 
wide planning is but a phrase to mouth 
emptily? Or is it just our indifference, our 
well-intentioned lethargy that lets friend 
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after friend die with a sobbing “terrible, ter. 
rible?” Nothing but weak action follows 
the dead who can speak no more to warn us 
that cancer knows all men, and no man ag 
friend. 

As each must suffer alone, die alone, so 
must each citizen tell his brother to unite for 
the building of a greater and greater re. 
search effort; so that many now doomed may 
live. To the cold-blooded economist, the 
prolonging of healthy life means more cus- 
tomers and greater prosperity. But this is 
not a request to promote greater industrial 
activity; it is a plea to all who believe that 
it is now time to direct a vast and united 
research effort toward improving man’s wel- 
fare. Success would bring its own reward to 
all. 


Russian Plans for Sovietizing Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 24, 1946: 


WELLES TERMS MOLOTOV’s PLEA FoR UNIFIED 
GERMANY “CyNICcAL”—Says RUSSIANS FEEL 
Tuat Unver Sucuw Set-up Propre Wovup 
Y1reL_p TO Moscow's INFLUENCE, WHEREAS A 
FEDERATION WOULD BLocK Soviet EXPANSION 


(By Sumner Welles, former Under 
Secretary of State) 


Many of the smaller countries to be repre- 
sented at the Paris Peace Conference will urge 
drastic modification of the more pernicious 
of the decisions reached by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. Their governments are 
convinced that no durable peace in Europe 
can be founded on shabby compromises. Dr. 
Evatt, as always forthright and farsighted, 
has made it clear that such governments as 
that of Australia will not join at Paris in 
any chorus of “yes men.” 

Some of the lesser governments have not 
forgotten—even if our own Government 
has—Wocdrow Wilson’s great words: “Every 
territorial settlement must be in the interests 
of the populations concerned, and not a part 
of any mere adjustment or compromise of 
claims between rival States.” 

But whatever the results of the conference 
may be the deliberations of the delegates will 
throughout be overshadowed by Mr. Molo- 
tov’s pronouncement to the German people, 
and by the knowledge of the delegates that 
there exists no semblance of understanding 
between the Big Four upon the kind of peace 
to be accorded Germany and Austria. For 
the key to the reconstruction of Europe must 
be found in the German and Austria peace 
settlements. 


HODGEPODGE OF COMPROMISE 


The inability of the Big Four, 14 months 
after the end of the war, to reach any agree- 
ment upon the foundation essential to any 
European peace emphasizes more sharply 
than ever before the gravity of the failure 
of the United States to secure before the vic- 
tory was won a firm accord between the ma- 
jor allies covering the long-range policy to be 
pursued toward the defeated Germany. 
Every month which has passed since V-E 
Day has made it more unlikely that this 
Government can still obtain a peace with 
Germany which will spell safety for the 
American people, and which will not prove 















to be, as is the peace with Italy now drafted, 
a hodgepodge of fatal compromises and of 
a total disregard for the principles of the At- 
Jantic Charter to which the Big Four are 
solemnly pledged. 

Mr. Molotov has now told the world what 
the Soviet government wants in Germany. 
His statement, together with its interpreta- 
tion by the official press of Moscow, has 
proved more revealing for a long time past. 

None of the Western democracies will take 
issue with Mr. Molotov’s renewed declaration 
that the German war machine and the Nazi 
system must be erased. With his insistence 
upon the “democratization” of the German 
people there would also be no quarrel if he 
meant by that term what democracies mean. 


“CYNICAL” SOVIET POLICY 


But in the balance of his statement the 
fantastic cynicism of Soviet policy may be 
seen at its most glaring extreme. 

Mr. Molotov now piously condemns any 
“dismemberment” of Germany. Yet Russia 
has already taken half of East Prussia, and 
has secured for her present satellite, Poland, 
the other half, together with Germany’s agri- 
cultural regions west of the Oder. 

At Potsdam the Soviet Government joined 
the United States and Great Britain in de- 
creeing the political and economic decen- 
tralization of Germany. Mr. Molotov now 
refuses to consider the establishment of any 
federated Germany or anything approaching 
a return to the healthy autonomy of the 
ancient German states. 

Mr. Molotov has turned his back on France. 
He has rejected France’s demand for that 
indispensable measure of security which she 
would obtain with the removal of the Ruhr, 
the Rhineland, and the Saar from the con- 
trol of any central German government. 

Mr. Molotov talked much of the need for 
the immediate creation of centralized agen- 
cies in Germany. Yet when France made a 
major concession by withdrawing her long- 
standing objection to this step, Mr. Molotov 
refused to agree. 

The Soviet government has now demanded 
the reconstruction of a united Germany, to 
be governed by a central government, located 
presumably in Berlin, where Russia already 
dominates the scene. 

What this implies is very plain. 

The Soviet government has been eminently 
successful in achieving its objective within 
the Russian zone of Germany. It has al- 
ready forced upon the German people in that 
zone a political, economic, and social trans- 
formation destined to make the region a 
tributary of the Soviet system. 


LACK COHERENT PROGRAM 


The British and American Governments 
have failed to carry out any integrated, co- 
herent, or democratic program within their 
zones. Political confusion and economic 
prostration are intrinsically as great as when 
the occupation began. 

The Soviet Government has therefore de- 
cided to move ahead. It has consistently 
catered to German nationalism. It is now 
convinced that in a unified Germany the 
political agencies which it has successfully 
set up in the Russian zone would rapidly 
dominate any central government that might 
be established, and that under such a gov- 
ernment the masses of the people throughout 
Germany would soon prove submissive to the 
influence of Moscow. In their present misery 
and distress the peculiar psychology of the 
German people will make them as prone to 
adopt the tenets of Soviet communism as 
they were a few years ago to support Hitler- 
ism. In the opinion of the Kremlin, the cre- 
ation of a German federation of autonomous 
states would be more likely to block the west- 
ward expansion of the Soviet system and 
would probably place Germany’s major in- 
Gustrial resources under western control. 
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A politically centralized Germany, gov- 
erned from Berlin, will offer no hope of future 
security to the free peoples of the west. 

If such a Germany is reconstituted, and if 
the present terms of the Italian and Hun- 
garian treaty drafts are confirmed, the docu- 
ments to be signed in Paris will be written 
on the sand. 





A Veteran’s Views on OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a number of 
letters recently from the clear-thinking 
veterans who are not asking that a por- 
tion of their grocery bills be paid out of 
money which Uncle Sam must borrow 
to pay their subsidies and who are will- 
ing to pay their way as they go. 

The following is an illustration of the 
thinking of one of our outstanding young 
men of my district who is sufficiently 
matured to grasp the apparent desire of 
the bureaucrats to control, not so much 
prices as our economy. This young man 
is from one of our best democratic 
families and I am happy to give my col- 
leagues and the public the benefit of his 
thinking. The letter follows: 


Since I last visited with you, I have been 
in and out of the Army and you have been 
elected to the House of Representatives. 
Congratulations to you upon the attainment 
of that distinction. 

I have come back to Tulsa to practice law 
instead of returning to * * * Texas, 
where I practiced before the war, and would 
like for you to know my personal views with 
regard to the OPA question. 

The OPA has been a most desirable insti- 
tution in aid of curbing inflationary trends 
during this last war. Even with its many 
inequities, seemingly a characteristic of al- 
most every governmental agency, still it 
served a worthwhile purpose. 

I am unalterably opposed to the enact- 
ment of any price-control legislation at the 
present time for several reasons. The two 
most important reasons, I believe, are: First 
(as recognized by Congress for many years 
in Federal legislation prohibiting private 
conspiracy or action, the effect of which is 
to control prices), the arbitrary control of 
prices is a dangerous thing because it nulli- 
fies the operation of the normal laws of 
supply and demand, and, second, the tenden- 
cy toward governmental control of business, 
large and small (admitted by those in the 
ascendency in our Federal Government for 
the past several years), will be given addi- 
tional impetus by any such legislation at 
this time. 

I think it well that this problem has been 
thoroughly debated in the Congress and even 
more thoroughly discussed in the newspapers 
and magazines of the Nation. I am not op- 
posed to continued debate on this matter so 
long as the ultimate result is nonpassage of 
such a law or the veto of same. The threat 
of such a law may cause that portion of our 
business people who may be inclined to reap 
vast profits at the expense of the consumer 
to limit their price increases to a reasonable 
figure until the question is settled; mean- 
while, perhaps, production will begin its up- 
ward trend and cause a competitive market 
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to again place in operation the natural law 
of supply and demand. 

But even though the question should be 
settled and the threat removed at an early 
date, I still believe that for the ultimate 
good of all we should be willing to sacrifice 
a few dollars to excessive costs of living dur- 
ing the few months which will be required 
for our economy to readjust itself and again 
become a free and competitive economy. In 
such a free economy it has been frequently 
demonstrated that the man who offers the 
best services and pays a reasonable wage will 
profit therefrom in proportion and the man 
who has little to offer in the way of services 
to the public or advantages to the employee 
will be required by a recalcitrant public to 
adiust his business practices and accept a 
reasonable profit as well as pay a reasonable 
wage. 

To think of arbitrarily controlling prices, 
and therefore profits, in peacetime America, 
it seems to me, is to think in terms of plac- 
ing those who are least capable, less honest 
and fair and who have the least initiative 
upon the same footing as the man who is 
willing to work industriously, to deal honestly 
and to display the attributes of initiative and 
ambition which have always been the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the American business 
man, small or large. 

The worker will ultimately benefit from the 
burial of OPA in increased production which 
means more jobs, more commodities to pur- 
chase, lower prices and all of this with a 
reasonable pay rate and improved working 
conditions. 

We are not now experiencing a depression, 
but rather we are living in a period of what 
I would call pros»erous inflation, when most 
people have a generous income and many 
have large savings accounts. This is the time 
during which the fundamentally free Amer- 
ican economy should operate most advan- 
tageously to the greatest number of people. 

I am not giving thought to those who are 
needy, because that is a different problem 
which should be handled by other means than 
price control. I am not thinking of a period 
of depression, because that is a problem 
wholly different from the present problem 
and should be considered separately. 

This is a time when our Congress and 
our Senate should have the fortitude to dem- 
onstrate to the White House and to all the 
varied political advisors surrounding the 
White House, that legislation which is en- 
acted as a temporary expedient will be strick- 
en from the lawbooks when the emergency 
which required its passage no longer exists. 

If the people were made to feel that they 
could depend upon their Representatives in 
Congress for courageous, intelligent leader- 
ship, the executive department might again 
assume its normal functions and not parade 
as the sole friend of the common man in 
Washington. 

Please accept my views as altogether per- 
sonal to me, and for whatever they might be 
worth. 





Establishment of Women’s Army Corps, 
Regular Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following bill: 
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A bill to establish the Women’s Army Corps 
in the Regular Army, in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, and in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc, That this act may be 
cited as the “Women’s Army Corps Integra- 
tion Act of 1946.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, 
REGULAR ARMY 


Sec. 2. Effective the date of enactment of 
this act there is established in the Regular 
Army a Women’s Army Corps which shall 
perform such services as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. 


STRENGTH OF WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, REGULAR 
ARMY 


Sec. 3. The total authorized strength of 
the Women’s Army Corps, Regular Army, 
shall be: 

(1) Officers: Officers in number not exceed- 
ing 2 percent of the total commissioned 
strength from time to time authorized for 
the Regular Army: Provided, That the au- 
thorized commissioned strength of the 
Women’s Army Corps, Regular Army, shall 
not be less than 500 officers: Provided further, 
That the total authorized commissioned 
strength of the Regular Army as now pre- 
scribed by law is increased by 500. 

(2) Warrant officers: Warrant officers in 
number not exceeding 2 percent of the total 
number of warrant officers now or hereafter 
from time to time authorized and prescribed 
for the Regular Army. 

(3) Enlisted women: Enlisted women in 
number not exceeding 2 percent of the total 
enlisted strength from time to time author- 
ized for the Regular Army: Provided, That 
on and after the effective date of this act 
and until such time subsequent thereto as 
the total authorized enlisted strength of 
the Regular Army is again prescribed by law, 
the authorized enlisted strength of the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps, Regular Army, shall be in 


number not excseding 2 percent of the actual 
male enlisted strength of the Regular Army. 


DIRECTOR, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, AND STAFF DIREC- 
TORS OF WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 

Sec. 4. (a) From the officers permanently 
commissioned in the Women’s Army Corps, 
Regular Army, the Secretary of War shall se- 
lect, to serve during his pleasure, one offi- 
cer to be Director of the Women’s Army 
Corps, who without vacation of her perma- 
nent grade shall have the temporary rank, 
pay, and allowances of a colonel while so 
servirg; one officer to be Deputy Director 
thereof, and such number of officers to be 
staff directors thereof as he may determine 
to be necessary, each of which Deputy Di- 
rector and staff directors, if permanently 
commissioned in a lower grade, shall without 
vacation of her permanent grade have the 
temporary rank, pay, and allowances of a 
lieutenant colonel while so serving: Provided, 
That any officer selected after July 1, 1952, 
to be Director, Deputy Director, and staff di- 
rector of such Corps, must be selected from 
among commissioned officers therein in the 
permanent grade of lieutenant colonel: And 
provided jurther, That prior to July 1, 1952, 
the Secretary of War may extend that date 
one time until such later date as he may 
select for that purpose. 

(b) Unless entitled to higher retired rank 
or pay under any provision of law, each such 
commissioned officer who shall have served 
for 4 years as Director, Deputy Director, or a 
staff director of such corps shall upon re- 
tirement be retired with the rank held by 
her while so serving, shall receive retired pay 
at the rate prescribed by law computed on 
the basis of the base and longevity pay which 
she would receive if serving on active duty 
with such rank, and if thereafter recalled 
to active service shall be recalled in such 
rank. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


Sec. 5. (a) Commissioned officers of the 
Women’s Army Corps, Regular Army, shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate from 
female citizens of the United States who have 
attained the age of 21 years and who possess 
such physical and other qualifications as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and 
shall be permanently commissioned therein 
in grades from lieutenant colonel to second 
lieutenant, inclusive. 

(b) Original appointments in the Women’s 
Army Corps, Regular Army, other than those 
made under section 10 hereof, shall be made 
only in the grade of second lieutenant from 
female persons not oyer 30 years of age who 
are otherwise qualified for appointment. 

(c) Except as otherwise provided, com- 
missioned officers of the Women’s Army 
Corps, Regular Army, shall be promoted to 
the permanent grades of first lieutenant, 
captain, and major in the same manner and 
after the number of years of service now or 
hereafter prescribed by law for the promo- 
tion of male commissioned officers of pro- 
motion-list arms and services of the Regular 
Army to like grades, and shall be promoted 
to the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel 
by selection in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

(d) Relative rank among commissioned 
officers of the Women’s Army Corps, and be- 
tween such officers and other commissioned 
Officers of the Regular Army, shall be deter- 
mined in the manner now or hereafter pre- 
scribed by law for the determination of rel- 
ative rank among male commissioned officers 
of the Regular Army. Commissioned officers 
of such corps shall be entitled, by virtue of 
their rank, to command in such manner and 
over such persons as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, and may be assigned 
by the Secretary of War to perform such 
duties as the interests of the service may 
require. 

(e) The Secretary of War, under the cir- 
cumstances and in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the President may ter- 
minate the commission of any officer ap- 
pointed in the Women’s Army Corps. 

(f) In determining eligibility for retire- 
ment and the percentage of active-service pay 
to be employed in computing the amount of 
retired pay under any provision of law, each 
commissioned officer on the active list of the 
Regular Army, who is commissioned in the 
Women’s Army Corps, established by this act, 
shall be deemed to have at least the same 
length of continuous active commissioned 
service in the Regular Army as any promo- 
tion-list officer of the Regular Army junior 
to her in rank. 


WARRANT OFFICERS, WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


Sec. 6. Under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of War may prescribe, female cit- 
izens of the United States may be appointed 
in the Women’s Army Corps, Regular Army, 
in the permanent grade of warrant Officer 
(junior grade) and in the permanent grade 
of chief warrant officer under the provisions 
of law now or hereafter applicable to ap- 
pointment of male persons in such perma- 
nent warrant officer grades in the Regular 
Army: Provided, That in computing the 
years of active service as warrant officer 
(junior grade) necessary to qualify for ap- 
pointment in permanent grade of chief war- 
rant officer, there shall also be included 
years of active service under appointment 
in the Army of the United States as a com- 
missioned officer, as a warrant officer (junior 
grade), and as a chief warrant officer. 

ENLISTED WOMEN, WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 

Sec. 7. (a) Under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe, original en- 
listments and reenlistments in the Women’s 
Army Corps, Regular Army, may be accepted 
from among such persons and in such grades 
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or ratings as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe for periods of 18 months or 3 years 
from female citizens of the United States, in- 
cluding persons in active service in the 
Army of the United States, who have at. 
tained the age of 18 years: Provided, That 
no person under the age of 21 years shal] 
be enlisted in such corps without the written 
consent of her parents or guardians, and no 
person who has attained the age over 35 
years shall be originally enlisted in the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps, Regular Army, established 
by this act. 

(b) The Secretary of War shall, upon the 
application of the parents or guardians of 
any female person under the age of 21 years, 
enlisted without their written consent, dis. 
charge such person from the military service 
with pay and with the form of discharge cer- 
tificate to which the service of such person, 
after enlistment, shall entitle her. 

(c) The provisions of section $3 of the 
“Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act 
of 1945,” approved October 6, 1945, shall not 
apply to enlistments in the Women’s Army 
Corps, Regular Army, but the other provi- 
sions of said act shall apply to such enlist- 
ments. 

APPLICABILITY OF LAWS 


Sec. 8. Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, all laws’ now or hereafter applicable 
to male commissioned officers, warrant offi- 
cers, and enlisted men of the Regular Army, 
to former male commissioned officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, and to their dependents and bene- 
ficiaries, shall in like cases be applicable re- 
spectively to commissioned officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted women of the Women's 
Army Corps, Regular Army, to former com- 
missioned officers, warrant officers, and en- 
listed women of the Women’s Army Corps, 
Regular Army, and to their dependents and 
beneficiaries. 


AMALGAMATION OF THE WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 
OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES ESTAB- 
LISHED BY THE ACT OF JULY 1, 1943, WITH 
THE WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, REGULAR ARMY 


Sec. 9. The officer selected by the Secretary 
of War and appointed as the Director of the 
Women’s Army Corps, established by this act 
(provided for in sec. 4 hereof), shall be, and 
perform the duties of, the commanding offi- 
cer (Director) of the Women’s Army Corps of 
the Army of the United States, established 
by the act of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 371), dur- 
ing the existence of the latter Corps, and no 
other person shall be or perform the duties 
of the commanding officer (Director) of such 
Corps. 


INTEGRATION APPOINTMENTS OF OFFICERS IN 
WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, REGULAR ARMY 


Sec. 10. (a) Until a date 6 months follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this act, initial 
appointments of commissioned officers in the 
Women’s Army Corps, Regular Army, may be 
made as hereinafter prescribed in the perma- 
nent commissioned grades of second lieuten- 
ant, first lieutenant, captain, and major from 
female citizens of the United States over the 
age of 21 years and not more than 47 years of 
age who are otherwise qualified and who have 
performed honorable active service as tempo- 
rary commissioned officers of the Women's 
Army Corps established by the act of July 1, 
1943 (57 Stat. 371). 

(b) For the purposes specified in subsec- 
tion (d) hereof, each person appointed pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section shall 
at the time of her appointment be credited 
with a period of service equal to the number 
of years, months, and days which such per- 
son served on active Federal military service 
as a commissioned officer in the Army of the 
United States; or a period of service, deter- 
mined constructively in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, whichever is greater: Provided, That in 
computing the total period of active Federal 








military commissioned service each such per- 
son honorably discharged or relieved from 
active Federal military service subsequent to 
May 12, 1945, shall also be credited with the 
period from the date of her discharge or 
separation from activ> Federal military serv- 
ice to the date of her appointment. 

(c) A person appointed under this section 
who is credited, as provided in subsection (b) 
hereof, with less than the minimum length 
of service now or hereafter prescribed for pro- 
motion of promotion-list officers to the grade 
of first lieutenant, shall be appointed in the 
grade of second Leutenant; a person credited 
with service equal to or greater than the 
minimum length of service now or hereafter 
prescribed for promotion of promotion-list 
officers to the grade of first lieutenant, but 
less than the minimum length of service now 
or hereafter prescribed for promotion of pro- 
motion-list officers to the grade of captain, 
shall be appointed in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant; a person credited with service equal 
to or greater than the minimum length of 
service now or hereafter prescribed for pro- 
motion of promotion-list officers to the grade 
of captain, but less than the minimum length 
of service now or hereafter prescribed for pro- 
motion of promotion-list officers to the grade 
of major, shall be appointed in the grade of 
captain; and a person credited with service 
equal to or greater than the minimum length 
of service now or hereafter prescribed for pro- 
motion of promotion-list officers to the grade 
of major, shall be appointed in the grade of 
major. Such persons shall be placed on the 
promotion list immediately below those offi- 
cers of the same grade having the same or 
next greater period of service. 

(d) The period of service credited to a 
person as provided in subsection (b) hereof 
shall be counted ard construed as continu- 
ous active commissioned service on the active 
list of the Regular Army for the following 
two purposes: (1) for the purpose of deter- 
mining the grade and rank of a person ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this section, 
and (2) for the purpose of determining a 
person’s right to promotion subsequent to 
appointment under the provisions of this 
section. Exeept for the foregoing specified 
purposes, provisions of existing law regard- 
ing length of service and benefits accruing 
therefrom, shall not be affected. 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS RESERVE OF THE OFFICERS’ 
AND ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS 


Sec. 11. (a) Effective the date of enactment 
of this act, the appointment of women in 
the Women’s Army Corps Reserve of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps of the Army of the United 
States and the enlistment of women in the 
Women’s Army Corps Reserve of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps of the Army of the United 
States shall be authorized. 

(b) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, all laws now or hereafter applicable 
to male commissioned officers and former 
commissioned officers of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, to enlisted men and former enlisted 
men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and to 
their dependents and beneficiaries, shall in 
like cases be applicable, respectively, to fe- 
male commissioned officers and former com- 
missioned officers of the Women’s Army 
Corps Reserve of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
to enlisted women and former enlisted 
women of the Women’s Army Corps Reserve 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and to their 
dependents and benefictaries. 

(c) Appointments of women in the 
Women’s Army Corps Reserve of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps may be made in grades pre- 
scribed by the President from lieutenant 
colonel to second lieutenant, inclusive, from 
female citizens of the United States who have 
attained the age of 21 years and who possess 
such physical and other qualifications as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War: Pro- 
vided, That any person who has served satis- 
factorily as the commanding officer (Direc- 
‘or) of the Women’s Army Corps established 
by the act of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 871) or 
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as the Director of the Women’s Army Corps 
created by this act, may, if otherwise quali- 
fled, be appointed in such Reserve Corps in 
the grade of colonel. Within the grades 
specified above, and in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
any woman who has served as a commis- 
sioned officer of the Women’s Army Corps, 


‘Regular Army, or as a temporary commis- 


sioned officer in the Women’s Army Corps 
established by the act of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 
371) may, if otherwise qualified, be appointed 
in the Women’s Army Corps Reserve of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps in the highest perma- 
nent or temporary grade, satisfactorily held 
by her in active service or in any lower grade. 
Except as hereinabove provided, no woman 
shall be initially appointed in the Women’s 
Army Corps Reserve of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps in time of peace in a grade above that 
of second lieutenant or at an age greater 
than 30 years: Provided, That specialists, 
such as scientists and technical experts, who 
have attained the age of 31 years but who 
have not yet attained the age of 60 years and 
who possess such qualifications as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War may be 
initially appointed in the Women’s Army 
Corps Reserve of the Officers’ Reserve Corps in 
grades above that of second lieutenant in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of War. 

(d) Enlistments of women in the Women’s 
Army Corps Reserve of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps may be accepted under the provisions 
of law now or hereafter applicable to enlist- 
ments of male persons in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, under such regulations, in such 
grades or ratings, and for such periods of 
time as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War. 

(e) The President may form any or all 
members of the Women’s Army Corps Reserve 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the En- 
listed Reserve Corps into such organizations 
and units as he may prescribe. 





Connecticut and the McMahon Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Bridgeport 
Post of July 23, reprinted from the Man- 
chester Herald, of Manchester, Conn. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I insert this editorial in order to show 
the Members how sentiment in my State 
runs on this vital legislative question: 


M’MAHON BILL IN THE HOUSE 
(Manchester Herald) 


In the first 2 days of House debate on the 
McMahon bill for domestic control of atomic 
energy, the only Republican Member of the 
House to support the measure in substantially 
its Senate form has been Congresswoman 
CrarE Luce, of Fairfield County. Mrs. Luce 
supported the bill reluctantly, for she dis- 
likes the prospect of Government control of 
any potential basis of industrial energy. But 
she supports the bill because she has been 
one legislator who, from the start, has had 
a full realization of the terrible and tragic 
importance of atomic energy to the world’s 
and to this country’s future. She supports 


the bill, with its essential civilian control 
of domestic development of atomic energy, 
even though she also happens to be one of 
those Members of Congress most informed 
and perhaps most alarmed about the possi- 
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bilities of world conflict between the United 
States and Russia. 

In this, she is in contrast to a good many 
Members of the House who know a lot about 
Russia. Their formula is to leave atomic 
energy in the secret possession of our mili- 
tary and the sooner our military use their 
power to start dropping atomic bombs on 
Russia the better they will be pleased. Or, 
at least, that is what their efforts to kill 
off the McMahon bill entirely would indicate. 

We said once before that the one brief 
interlude of sanity in the present session of 
Congress came one Saturday afternoon when 
the Senate suddenly took up and passed the 
McMahon bill with Senator VANDENBERG join- 
ing forces with Senator McManon in the 
effort. 

The McMahon bill, as it came before the 
Senate, represented the sincere and sound 
harmony of views attained between McMAaHON 
and VANDENBERG after months of sincere at- 
tention to testimony and opinions from those 
who split the atom and therefore know it 
best. 

Mrs. Luce, in her own quest of a sound posi- 
tion on the issue of atomic energy, herself 
consulted these same experts tirelessly and 
thoroughly until, as her speeches showed, she 
had a thorough grasp of the issues for man- 
kind the atom presents. 





Wyatt Seeks To Shift Blame for Failure 
of Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Wilson 
Wyatt, the pseudo home builder, is today 
shouting from the housetops that Con- 
gress must pass the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill or his own emergency housing 
program will fail. In other words, Mr. 
Wyatt, seeing his empire collapsing about 
him, now is using the familiar technique 
of the Washington planners and is seek- 
ing to shift the responsibility for his fail- 
ure on Congress. I rise today merely to 
keep the record straight and to see that 
the blame is placed where it belongs. 

The Wyatt program was destined to 
fail from the beginning. When the 
fraudulently named and purely political 
veterans’ housing bill was before Con- 
gress we were told time and time again 
that it would never buiid more than a few 
glorified chicken coops but that it would 
prevent the building of thousands of 
decent homes by private contractors. 

I understand that an effort is now be- 
ing made in the Banking and Currency 
Committee to bring the WET bill—as it 
has been appropriately called on Capitol 
Hill—to the floor before adjournment. 

We do not need this legislation, Mr. 
Speaker. It will only further bog down 
the building industry which, if left alone, 
will construct far more homes than all 
the bureaucrats in Washington could 
shake a stick at. Mr. Wyatt says his 
plan will fail unless the WET Dill is 
passed. I say his program has already 
failed. It has been a 100 percent flop. 
Mr. Wyatt knew before his subsidized 
building program was passed by Congress 
that it would fail. So let us go home and 
let Mr. Wyatt stew in his own juice. 
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The following letter is typical of many 
I have received from reputable home 
builders of Michigan. The experience of 
the writer of this letter has been that of 
all other builders who have written me. 
This letter shows that without Mr. 
Wyatt’s program and governmental in- 
terference we would have in America to- 
day hundreds, yes thousands, of com- 
pleted homes to house veterans and their 
families. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., July 22, 1946. 
Hon. PAUL SHAFER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am a builder of fine houses 
and have been building since 1934, excepting 
during the war years. Last September 15th 
I started the first of 26 houses. Today I 
have 15 completed, 6 houses standing idle 
because of the lack of materials such as 
plumbing fittings, electric wiring, nails, rock 
lath, finish mill work, outside and inside 
doors, and plywood. Five of the 26 houses 
are in different stages of construction but 
will soon be at a standstill. 

At the beginning of this year I had a 
capacity of building at least one house a 
week. Since materials became impossible to 
get it was necessary for me to lay off more 
than half of my employees, some of them 
ex-service men. 

I believe, Mr. Shafer, that Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt has failed the builders of America. 
He has not done the things he promised to 
do and that was to break the bottlenecks in 
the building materials. 

The United States does not need a housing 
program such as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill. We builders need materials to build 
houses with and to train ex-service men the 
different trades in the building industry. 

It was my intention the first of the year 
to build from 60 to 80 new houses this year, 
but now with the materials so critically 
short I will be doing well to complete the 
26 now under construction. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD W. VANDEN BERG. 





OPA—Watchdog of Your Dollars, Friend 
of Free Enterprise, Return Supporters 
to Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. GREEN. _ Mr. Speaker, the people 
back home in my district should know 
that we friends of OPA had to fight all 
the way to retain the price regulations 
which would preserve their dollars. 

This postwar period is no different 
from its predecessors. The same forces 
are at work which, if not thwarted, will 
steal away what money you have saved 
or any wages you may earn later. When 
prices soar, your money loses purchasing 
power. In effect, a portion of your 
money has been taken from you. Wars 
are not over when the last bullet is fired. 
When hostilities cease, we enter into a 
critical last stage which, thanks to OPA, 
need not be chaotic. 

But wide distribution of cash, coupled 
with scarcity of much-needed commod- 
ities, can set the stage perfectly for in- 


flation, sky-high prices, profiteering, 
and, finally, widespread unemployment, 
bank and business failures, and panic. 
A great many people live for a few years 
in a fool’s paradise. But there is the 
awakening when we are on the very brink 
of national ruin. After the last war, we 
embarked on this course under Harding, 
stock gan:bled our way under Coolidge, 
and all but succumbed under Hoover. 

If we are headed for that cycle again, 
we at least should know the road we are 
following. And we should know who is 
responsible for leading us to economic 
ruin. 

Wars are not over when the last bullet 
is fired. We are now at Pearl Harbor 
so far as prices and the reconversion 
and readjustment to normal business are 
concerned. We may have to wait as 
many as 5 years until we are in the 
clear. It is convenient thinking to rid 
ourselves of every memory of the recent 
conflict. But we cannot wish ourselves 
out of postwar inflation. I submit that 
regulations have been relaxed or with- 
drawn as quickly as conditions per- 
mitted. Witness the free purchase of 
gasoline a day after VJ-day. Gasoline 
was in sufficient supply to meet the de- 
mand. The same could not be said of 
bread, dairy products and meats, shirts 
and men’s clothing. Ceilings just had 
to be maintained on these products, or 
we would be placed in a position of bid- 
ding against each other for the very 
necessities of life. 

Oh, what excellent examples of this 
truth in these July weeks when OPA op- 
eration has been suspended. Your pro- 
tests put our Republican Congressmen, 
very reluctantly, in a mood to compro- 
mise. These few weeks have made 
clearer to the average voter how intelli- 
gent and how courageous was the Tru- 
man veto. We who fought every sabo- 
taging amendment to OPA have seen 
the smile of Republican victory turn to 
a look of grave concern as letters and 
telegrams poured in upon OPA oppo- 
nents in Congress. Republican Con- 
gressmen had misread the intent and 
desires of the American people. They 
have learned nothing from the mistakes 
of other postwar periods. These gentle- 
men have always been particularly sen- 
sitive to the lobbies of organizations like 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. This outfit spent $400,000 on 
newspaper advertising alone to kill OPA. 
And its lobbyists were both smooth and 
skillful. 

WHO ARE THE BEST FRIENDS OF FREE 
ENTERPRISE? 


They and the Republican Congressmen 
on the floor chanted about the glories of 
free enterprise. Nobody wants free en- 
terprise to thrive more than Ido. I was 
born and have lived all my life in a con- 
gressional district which always believed 
that way. But free enterprise can re- 
main free only as long as it serves. It 
must be flexible enough to bend with 
conditions. It must be elastic enough 
to be abated and accelerated with chang- 
ing situations. If it can meet the needs 
of the people, it will never require a Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers to 
save it. If it fails the people, no asso- 
ciation or combination of associations 
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can rescue it. There is no surer way of 
killing off so-called small business than 
in bringing about the inflation which 
abolition of OPA would cause. When 
any system becomes futile in operation 
it gives way to something sounder. 

The bread lines and apple selling under 
Hoover marked the most dangerous 
threat to free enterprise this Nation has 
ever known. The national frame of 
mind was ready for the “man on a white 
horse” and dictatorship. Only the he- 
roic and swift action of Franklin p. 
Roosevelt saved fre: enterprise then. 
The greatest statesman of our time was 
the savior of the very system our Repub- 
lican friends now chant about. Small 
business failures reached an all-time 
high in this period of Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover. 

Let me ask these mistaken but voluble 
friends of free enterprise if they have 
observed what is happening elsewhere in 
demoeracies. Free enterprise has not 
been doing so well in Britain where the 
Government has taken over the ancient 
Bank of England, and is about to do like- 
wise with the coal mines. Meantime, it 
has been making studies oz a dozen other 
industries there which may lead to Goy- 
ernment operation. 

The Argentine, in a free election, se- 
lected a candidate who promised he 
would have government exercise many of 
the functions previously performed by 
business. 

All of this is to say that free enterprise 
is on the defensive, and we, its friends, 
want it to survive in this country, its last 
real citadel. You small businessmen who 
are annoyed at OPA regulation be wary 
lest you throw off a little restraint and 
bring complete domination upon your- 
selves. In your votes in November you 
carry the life and death power over the 
very economic system you believe in. If 
it is ever discarded, it will be because the 
consumers will it. And they will de- 
mand what course this Nation will fol- 
low if wholesale inflation is inflicted upon 
us. The very groups which ganged up on 
price regulation will suffer by the infla- 
tion which will follow the abolition of 
OPA. Sometimes I wish we could let 
them burn their fingers all over again. 
But there is always the thought of the 
mass suffering which another Hoover 
panic would bring. If they would work 
ruin only on themselves, we could stand 
by while they engineered their folly. 

In an article written last Friday, July 
19, for publication in community papers 
for my district in Philadelphia, I ex- 
plained to iny constituents the course 
OPA legislation followed in Congress. It 
reads: 

The story of OPA in Congress is a sad and 
confusing one. 

When the bill came to the House to extend 
OPA, it was brought in to extend in its exist- 
ing form. It was a move on the part of 90 
percent of the Republicans and 10 percent 
of the Democrats to emasculate it to such an 
extent that it would be useless. Although the 
administration would have been saddled with 
what the public believed to be a price control 
bill, inflation would have become rampant; 
and the administration and Democratic Con- 
gressmen would have been accused of the re- 
sults. The real cause of failure would have 
been the poor bill. 
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Seven amendments passed on the original 
extension in the House that tended to de- 
stroy price control. I voted against all of 
those amendments on record roll calls.' We 
were defeated. Every one of the amendments 

assed. 

, The bill as it passed the House was no good. 
1 voted for this bill with a clothespin on my 
nose, in order that it could be sent to the 
Senate, with the possibility that the Senate 
would amend our bill and restore the price 
set-up. We were faced with the proposition 
of either voting for the bill in order to send 
it to the Senate or of being accused by con- 
stituents of opposing OPA. 

When the bill went to the Senate, it was 
further emasculated. The Senate put de- 
controls on nearly everything and included 
the Taft amendment. 

After the bill left the Senate, it went in 
conference between the House and Senate. 
The conferees were successful in keeping 
price controls on meat and food products, 
including dairy products. President Tru- 
man’s big objection was that it destroyed 
price controls via the Wolcott, Taft, and 
Wherry amendments. 

When the conference report came before 
the House, we had a situation similar to that 
which existed when the first bill passed the 
House. If we had voted against the bill, 
many of our constituents would have been 
confused and would have believed that we 
were opposed to OPA; whereas from the out- 
set I have always supported a strong OPA 
bill. The only thing we could do was vote 
for the bill and hope that the President would 
veto it. With the President’s vetoing the 
bill, and his explanation to the people of the 
country, we were in a position to uphold his 
veto. After voting for the bill, I signed the 
petition requesting the President to veto it. 

The Republicans overwhelmingly are the 
ones who have been sabotaging OPA. This 
is the most clear-cut political issue between 
the two parties on which the people can go 
to the polis in November and cast their votes. 

This covers the story of my OPA vote up 
to this point. You can be assured that I 
have been and am now completely in favor 
of price regulations so long as the postwar 
situation requires it. 


When President Truman carried his 
veto message to the people there was an 
instant response in the form of a tele- 
gram barrage upon the Congress. He 
ably depicted how the mounting prices 
of items on an assembled job like an 
automobile could double its cost. His 
courageous veto, supported by 90 percent 
of the Democrats and 10 percent of the 
Republicans, saved what price regula- 
tions we were able to salvage. The vote 
told us what we could expect in party 
support for the measure in the next 
Congress. 

GI JOE RETURNS 


The recent global war was waged by 
America with fewer mistakes than any 
conflict in our history. We had men in 
high places, including Congress, who had 
participated in World WarI. They were 
determined that the injustices, inade- 
quacies, and incompetencies of their war 
would not be repeated in ours. In this 
Spirit they wrote the GI bill of rights. 
We who served this time were better fed, 
clothed, trained, equipped, armed, and 
doctored, because our predecessors kept 
errors and shortages at a minimum. 

Many of these 1918 veterans remem- 
bered coming back to a new world of 
prices where suits and overcoats were 
doubled, even tripled, in price. They 





were happy in the idea that, because of 
OPA ceilings, no such hardship was be- 
ing worked on dischargees from our war. 
Scarcities have existed because of the 
millions of dischargees catapulted back 
into civvies. This could easily have re- 
sulted in fantastic prices were it not for 
ceilings. 

But all that is threatened now. Many 
a GI married his girl on furlough and 
now there are three in the family. The 
wife and kid have been housed in one 
room with the in-laws. There is not 
enough space for GI Joe, and he is hunt- 
ing new family quarters. If he is lucky 
enough to find them, every item for set- 
ting up housekeeping from food to fur- 
niture will come too high for his pocket- 
book. We were so careful of his welfare 
in the fighting forces and now tell him 
to get a long as best he can. Very often 
he does not wish to avail himself of any 
feature of the GI bill. He just wants an 
even chance to readjust himself to be- 
coming a useful citizen. And he cannot 
afford to pay crazy prices in the process. 

PRICE REGULATION HAS DONE WELL BY US 


Before suspension of OPA on July 1, 
1946, every business index pointed to the 
Nation’s well-being. Employment was 
at a peacetime high; business failures 
low. Carloading and bank deposits were 
in great shape. Free enterprise was do- 
ing very well indeed, OPA notwithstand- 
ing. 

One other index gave us a picture of 
what was to happen if OPA was abol- 
ished. The New York stock market went 
up and down according to how OPA fared 
in Washington. It rose with the adverse 
vote in Congress and dropped when Pres- 
ident Truman vetoed the emasculated 
bill. The boys who gamble with stocks 
were licking their chops in anticipation 
of another Coolidge merry-go-round. 
Inflation would put action into their 
game, but how the rest of us would suffer. 

In the extension of OPA we have the 
topmost issue of the November elections. 
Once again we are on the spot we oc- 
cupied when a postwar America elected a 
Republican Congress, and later selected 
Harding for President. This is the same 
spot as the one in 1919 which began a 
pleasant life in a fool’s paradise. This is 
the Harding spot of rapidly rising prices. 
Later we had stock and real estate gam- 
bling under Coolidge, and then bread- 
lines and apple selling under Hoover. 

This is the equivalent of the pre-Hard- 
ing spot, and you can prevent sad history 
from repeating itself by saying “The 
same thing is not going to happen this 
time. I know who the inflationists are 
by how they voted on OPA’s crippling 
amendments. Ninety percent of them 
were Republicans. I want price regula- 
tion until there is no further need for it. 
Those few weeks in July 1946 taught me 
what can happen to prices when reg- 
ulation comes off. I want my dollars to 
buy 100 cents’ worth of value. I want to 
keep small businessmen in business and 
I want no repetition of Coolidge and 
Hoover failures. I want an America 
that is intelligent enough to keep free 
enterprise free. It will return the friends 
of OPA to Congress.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE. LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, our S2cre- 
tary of State, the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes, said in his report on the recent 
meeting of the four Chancelors in Paris: 

I admit that prior to our meeting in April 
I had little hope that we would ever reach an 
agreement. After our April meeting I had 
less hope. Now the prospects for peace trea- 
ties with five countries is bright. * * * We 
are on the road back to peace. 


Mr. Byrnes’ optimism is not shared by 
all the citizens of the country he has the 
honor to represent, some of whom feel, 
as is shown by the following letter which 
appeared in the New York Times of July 
24, that we are, indeed, on the road 
back—to war. 


The writer of this letter, Mr. Charles 
G. Bolté, is well known as the first chair- 
man and principal organizer of the 
American Veterans’ Committee, one of 
the most articulate and energetic groups 
of former servicemen. For this reason 
alone—that it reflects the doubts of a 
number of those who brought us vic- 
tory—it commands attention from leg- 
islators and the public generally. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Bolté’s letter in 
the REecorpD: 


A PLAN FoR SURVIVAL—NONE Is OFFERED, Ir IS 
HELD, IN THE CARNEGIE COMMITTEE PROFOSAL 


To the Epiror oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

Andrew Carnegie must be still revolving in 
his grave from hearing the astral echoes of 
that proposal for the international control 
of atomic energy announced by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Mr. 
Carnegie’s endowment was made for the pur- 
pose of abolishing war. The proposal pro- 
duced by those to whom he entrusted his 
millions is designed to perpetuate the con- 
ditions which preclude peace. 

Mr. Carnegie was quite unequivocal when, 
on December 14, 1910, he transferred to the 
trustees of the Carnegie Peace Fund $10,- 
000,000 of 5-percent first-mortgage bonds, 
“the revenue of which is to be administered 
by you to hasten the abolition of interna- 
tional war, the foulest blot upon our civili- 
zation.” He told the trustees: “The nation 
is criminal which refuses arbitration and 


drives its adversary to a tribunal which 
knows nothing of righteous judgment. 
* * © The judge who presides over a case 
in which he is interested dies in infamy if 
discovered. The citizen who constitutes 


himself a judge in his own cause as against 
his fellow citizen and presumes to attack 
him is a lawbreaker and as such is disgraced. 
So should a nation be held as disgraced 
which insists upon sitting in judgment in 
its own cause in case of an international 
dispute.” 
FOUNDER'S PURPOSE 

Mr. Carnegie was optimistic. He wished 
to leave his trustees a free hand. He only 
instructed them that “when * * * war 
is discarded as disgraceful to civilized men 
as personal war (dueling) and man selling 
and buying (slavery) have been discarded 
within the wide boundaries of our English- 
speaking race, the trustees will please then 
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consider what is the next most degrading re- 
maining evil or evils whose banishment 
* ¥* * would most advance the progress, 
elevation, and happiness of man.” 

Yet it appears that the Carnegie Endow- 
ment’s committee on atomic energy has not 
even taken seriously the founder’s earliest 
injunction. Faced with man’s largest prob- 
lem in practical politics, the committee can 
only propose that atomic energy be controlled 
by an international commission operating 
subject to the jerry-built regulations of the 
Security Council, regulations which provide 
that the only five nations capable of waging 
large-scale war shall sit in judgment on their 
own cases. 

Commenting on the proposal, Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, chairman of the committee, 
makes much of the fact that the interna- 
tional commission could investigate any 
“situation” without being deterred from its 
investigation by the veto. However, Dr. 
Shotwell spells out the difficulty which re- 
mains: 

“While the International Commission on 
Atomic Energy would thus have full power 
of supervision, it would have to call the 
Security Council for police action if that 
should be necessary as a last resort against 
the outbreak of atomic war.” 


DEFENDING THE STATUS QUO 


It is surely an extraordinary and ironic 
state of affairs when a group of scholars, 
operating under a private grant earmarked 
for the abolition of war, is more backward 
and purblind in its recommendations than 
the official arms of government. Yet here 
we have Dr. Shotwell and his colleagues 
stoutly defending a status quo which offers 
not the slightest prospect of salvation, while 
Bernard Baruch, speaking for the President 
and the State Department, strikes out boldly 
toward a sensible solution. 

The Shotwell committee presumes even to 
tell us that a system of inspection holds 
promise of security, in the face of the flat 
statement in the Acheson-Lilienthal report 
that “there is no propsect of security against 
atomic warfare in a system of international 
agreements to outlaw such weapons con- 
trolled only by a system which relies on 
inspection and similar police-like methods.” 

In these and in other respects, the Shot- 
well committee shows itself to be clearly on 
the side of reaction, not progress, in world 
affairs. The reactionary team these days 
presents an imposing array, including not 
only Dr. Shotwell but Mr. Gromyko, Walter 
Lippmann and the editors of the Daily Work- 
er and the Hearst press, all of whom say 
that we should attempt to control the newest 
kind of weapons in the oldest kind of way. 

Even the historians, some of them, learn 
nothing from history. Having studied the 
errors of the past, they urge that we repeat 
them. If we take their advice, I see little 
proSpect other than destruction. The con- 
trol of atomic energy is not a technical prob- 
lem. It is a political problem. It is the 
problem of the control of war itself. 


RULE OF LAW 


If there is war, atomic bombs will be used. 
And there will be war unless the United 
Nations Charter is amended to provide for 
the rule of law in world affairs, binding 
equally upon individuals and upon nations, 
substituting for the present anarchy of un- 
bridled sovereignty a system in which a 
measure of sovereignty is contributed by each 
nation to the newer sovereignty of the world 
community. 

All of this is implicit in the Baruch re- 
port. The elimination of the veto in matters 
concerning atomic energy must of necessity 
be followed by its total elimination. This 
in turn must mean the early transformation 
of the General Assembly into a representative 
body with power to make laws, the trans- 
formation of the Security Council into an 
executive body with power to enforce the 
laws, the elimination of national armaments 


except for local police forces, and the posses- 
sion by the resultant world governing body 
of preponderating military force. 

If we wish to survive, let us face the true 
reality, as the delegates to the recent con- 
stitutional convention of the American Vet- 
erans Committee did when they urged the 
development of the United Nations into a 
limited world government and urged adop- 
tion of the Baruch report as the first step 
in this direction. Let us declare what we 
know to be the only true path through our 
present terrible danger. It is no less the 
only true path because following it will be 
enormously difficult. It may even be im- 
possible. But when a course which ssems 
to be impossible is also self-evidently neces- 
sary, we are betraying our status as men if 
we refuse to declare that we will attempt 
to follow it. 

CHARLEs G. BOLTE. 

New York, July 15, 1946. 


National Farm Safety Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, for the last 
3 years this Nation has observed National 
Farm Safety Week as a part of the pro- 
gram of continuous education and pub- 
licity designed to bring public attention 
to the fact that there is a critical farm 
accident problem and that something 
can and must be done about it. Pro- 
claimed by the President for the week 
July 21-28, this campaign has the sup- 
port of all major farm organizations, 
farm press, agricultural colleges, radio 
stations, commercial organizations, and 
nearly all agencies dealing with agricul- 
ture. It is sponsored jointly by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Farm Division of the National 
Safety Council. 

To officially open the week and inau- 
gurate the campaign, Senator ELMER 
Tuomas, of Oklahoma, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, and 
Ned H. Dearborn, president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, participated in a 
coast-to-coast broadcast over the Mu- 
tual Network on Monday evening, July 
a3: 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the program presented 
on that occasion. I am sure that every 
Member of Congress will find it of great 
interest. 

First ANNOUNCER. “By the President of 
the United States of America, a proclama- 
tion.” 

SECOND ANNOUNCER. “Whereas an increased 
supply of food is vitally needed to promote 


peace and happiness in the postwar world; 
and 

“Whereas farm accidents rob the Nation of 
thousands of lives and millions of dollars 
worth of food and other property each year; 
and 

“Whereas experience in previous observ- 
ances of National Farm Safety Week has 
clearly shown the necessity and benefits of 
a coordinated and constant education farm 
safety program: Now, therefore, 

“I, Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call 
upon the Nation to observe the week com- 
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mencing July 21, 1946, as National Farin 
Safety Week. And I request all persons 
and organizations concerned with agricul- 
ture and farm life to do everything in their 
power to discover and publish the facts about 
farm accidents, and to develop practical 
safety programs which farm people every- 
where can translate into direct action against 
hazards which daily threaten their lives and 
happiness. As a start, I specifically suggest 
that the farm people of the country observe 
National Farm Safety Week by resolving to 
eliminate at least one hazard a day until 
their farms are as safe as they can possibly 
make them. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington in the 
year of our Lord 1946, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and seventieth. 

“Harry S. TRUMAN.” 

First ANNOUNCER. Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, says: 

SEconD ANNOUNCER. “The Department of 
Agriculture heartily approves the observance 
of a third National Farm Safety Week as 
planned by the National Safety Council in 
cooperation with the Department and vari- 
ous farm organizations throughout the Na- 
tion. Every hour lost as a result of farm 
accidents means less food for the starving, 
less food for us. Farm accidents must be 
reduced.” 

First ANNOUNCER. Albert S. Goss, master 
of the National Grange, says: 

SECOND ANNOUNCER. “Accident hazards on 
the farm have multiplied; farmers must mul- 
tiply their safety precautions in proportion. 
Purposes emphasized in National Farm Safe- 
ty Week should be emphasized every week on 
the farm.” 

First ANNOUNCER. James G. Patton, presi- 
dent, National Farmers Union, says: 

SEcoND ANNOUNCER. “National Farmers 
Union endorses and pledges its cooperation 
to make the 1946 National Farm Safety Week 
as effective as is possible.” 

First ANNOUNCER. Edward A. O'Neal, pres- 
ident, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
says: 

SECOND ANNOUNCER. “I enthusiastically 
endorse the proposal to observe Nationa! 
Farm Safety Week. Anything we can do to 
arouse people generally to the true farm 
accident situation will be effort well spent.” 

First ANNOUNCER. These are some of the 
comments on the importance of observing 
National Farm Safety Week. The Mutual 
Broadcasting System now brings you a special 
program in connection with the annual Na- 
tion-wide observance of National Farm Safe- 
ty Week, as proclaimed by the President. We 
will hear first from Senator ELMER THOMAs, 
of Oklahoma, who will speak as chairman of 
the Senate Agricultural Committee, and 
then from Mr. Ned H. Dearborn, president of 
the National Safety Council. Now, Senator 
THomas, in our Washington studios. Sen- 
ator THOMAS. 

Senator Tuomas. Ladies and gentlemen, 
have you ever had the unhappy experience of 
seeing one of your dear friends killed or 
injured in an accident? Well, I have been 
personally saddened by the loss in accidents 
of several of my farm friends. In the years 
I have devoted to agriculture, I have known 
of farm mortgages being foreclosed in my 
own State as the result of accidents. I have 
seen children forced to leave school and g° 
to work because their father was killed in an 
accident. I have seen women forced to do 
all the farm work for months while their 
husbands were laid up in the hospital by 
accidents. 

My experience is no different than those 
of many of my farm friends. They tell me 
there is hardly a county in the farming belt 
of America that doesn't have farmers who are 
carrying on despite lost fingers, lost eyes, or 
lost limbs. 











There has been a crying need for accident 
prevention in America for years, but the need 
was not dramatized in the public mind until 
President Roosevelt proclaimed the first ob- 
servance of National Farm Safety Week in 
1944. At that time, he ceJled upon all in- 
dividuals and all organizations interested in 
farm life to cooperate in a united effort to 
reduce farm accidents that were holding 
down the production of food needed to win 
the war. 

Food was needed to win the war in 1945, 
too. and President Truman again proclaimed 
the national observance of Farm Safety Week 
and asked all farm folks to conduct a safety 
check-up on their farms during the last week 
in July. Now, food is necessary to win the 
peace and again this year President Tru- 
man has asked farmers to start a hazard- 
elimination campaign during Farm Safety 
Week, July 21 to 27. 

We are now at the beginning of the third 
Nation-wide observance of this important 
week and I, as chairman of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee, want to join with Pres- 
ident Truman, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the National Safety Council, 
the National Grange, the National Farmers 
Union, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and other organizations cooperating in 
Farm Safety Week—in a plea to farm people 
everywhere to do everything they can to 
prevent farm accidents. 

All of us know that farm accidents can 
seriously affect food production. Enough 
time is lost, as a matter of fact, from farm 
accidents each year to produce three-fourths 
of the wheat crop of the United States of 
America. Yes, all of us know that food is 
the vital need of the world at this time. Yet, 
millions are actually starving aS I talk to you. 
And lower production of food will mean more 
hunger and more suffering throughout the 
world. 

And lower production of food is a real pos- 
sibility. The National Safety Council esti- 
mates that the accident toll among farm 
residents this year and in 1947 may approaeh 
that of 1941, the last normal peacetime year, 
unless every farm resident takes advantage 
of the safety knowledge that is available. 

Now, don’t sit back and say “Accidents 
happen to the other fellow.” They can hap- 
pen to you. 

In fact, if accidents reach the toll pre- 
dicted, 16 farm people have been injured in 
accidents since this broadcast began— 
and 3 more farm persons will be injured 
every minute we are on the air and for every 
minute during the balance of the year. 

Over a period of years more deaths have 
occurred to agricultural workers than to 
workers in any of the Nation's other five 
major industrial groups. 

Why is farming so dangerous? Once we 
have the answer to that question it ought to 
be simple to stop accidents. Well, let’s lock 
at the record. National Safety Council fig- 
ures indicate that farming is especially haz- 
rdous for four reasons: First, safety meas- 
ures such as are applied in a factory cannot 
be applied to a farmer working alone. Sec- 
or nd, it is more difficult to reach farm fami- 
lies | with safety messages and information. 
Third, farm families live with their work. 
Fi urth, farmers do a wider variety of jobs 

nd handle a far wider variety of equipment 
than the average industrial worker. 

Now for the remedies: First, farmers can 
become their own safety engineers, initiat- 
ing individual action that will eliminate or 
guard against the common hazards of farm 
life. Second, farm organizations and such 
youth groups as the 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America can continue and ex- 
pand their safety activities and join once a 
year in focusing Nation-wide attention on 
the need for safety on the farm 52 weeks a 
year, Radio, magazines, and newspapers can 
help, Third, knowing that they must live 

th their work 24 hours a day, farm people 
Can reduce their chances for accideuts sim- 
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ply by practicing good common sense, by 
using safeguards and by keeping their homes 
and farms in apple-pie order. 

So, you see, it’s up to you to stop farm 
accidents. Each of you, individually, must 
stop farm accidents. Let safety become 
habitual with you—as essential as feeding 
and watering the stock. If you do, I’m sure 
there will be fewer crippled farmers, fewer 
widows, and fatherless children on American 
farms. And there’ll be more food with which 
to win and keep the peace of the world. As 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson says, 
“Every hour lost as a result of farm acci- 
dents means less food for the starving, less 
food for us.” 

ANNOUNCER. And now we take you to Chi- 
cago, where Mr. Ned H. Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council, is waiting to 
speak to you. Come in, Mr. Dearborn. 

Mr. Dearsorn. Friends, do you _ take 
chances? Of course, you do. Nearly everyone 
does. But the National Safety Council hopes 
you don’t take unnecessary chances. We em- 
phasize that point in every field of safety, 
year’'in and year out. This week we are 
placing particular stress on farm safety in an 
effort to reduce the toll that may reach 20,000 
dead and 2,000,000 injured before the year 
is cut. 

So let’s play a little game for a few minutes. 
Let’s have a safety quiz. Nobody but you will 
know your grade in this test, but if you flunk 
it, you can be sure that your chances of not 
being here next year or next month—maybe 
even tomorrow—are less than they should be. 
All you have to do is to answer “yes” or “no” 
to the questions I’m about to read to you. 
Ready? Here we go: 

First. Do you keep guards in place on power 
shafts, gears, and chains? Yes or no. 

Second. Do you stop machinery before oil- 
ing, adjusting, or unclogging it? Answer yes 
or no. 

Third. Do you avoid wearing loose-fitting 
clothes or torn, ragged gloves around moving 
machinery? Yes or no. 

Fourth. Do you always use a ring and staff 
in leading a bull? 

Fifth. Are you careful not to surprise ani- 
mals when approaching them? 

Sixth. Do you keep ladder and hay-chute 
openings properly protected with hand rails? 

Seventh. Do you practice good housekeep- 
ing rules in the fleld, in the barn and in the 
home? By that I mean do you keep stair- 
ways clear of boxes, mops, brooms, or tools? 
Do you keep trash from accumulating in 
the barnyard and the attic? And soon. Be 
honest with yourself. Answer yes or no. 

Eighth. Do you keep your car, truck, and 
tractor in safe working condition? 

Ninth. Do you avoid using kerosene or 
gasoline to start fires? 

If your answer is “no” to any one of these 
questions, you are taxing chances. And 
taking chances leads to accidents—one 
nearly every 3 minutes on some American 
farm. 

Unless you act now, an accident may oc- 
cur on one out of every six farms in your 
community this year. Some of the victims 
will be killed. Many will be disabled—will 
lose time from their work—may even for- 
feit a whole year’s crop. 

Taking chances may bring death to you 
this year. For experience has proved that 
it’s the Httle chances we take, the little 
repairs we neglect to make, that cause ac- 
cidents. 

Take the advice of President Truman and 
observe National Farm Safety Week by start- 
ing a hazard-elimination program of your 
own. Let Farm Safety Week be the starting 
point in a lifetime of safety—not a 7-day 
recess from taking chances. 

Senator THomas has told you why farming 
is dangerous and has offered some suggestions 
for preventing accidents. He and hundreds 
of farm leaders are seriously concerned about 
the rising toll of farm accidents. But Presi- 
dent Truman, Senator Thomas, Secretary 
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Anderson, and all the rest of us in the farm 
safety movement know that when it comes 
to the show-down, the individual American 
farmer is the one who will prevent farm acci- 
dents. And if the farmer of today doesn’t 
do it, maybe the farmer of tomorrow will. 

So, I urge all you farm fathers and mothers 
to teach your children the following safety 
code: 

First, I must learn what hazards menace 
my life at home, at work, and on the highway. 

Next, I must eliminate as many of these 
hazards as possible. 

Third, I must form habits of living which 
will enable me to avoid those hazards which 
cannot be eliminated. 

If every one of the 26 or 27 million farm 
residents lived by this code, I’m sure there 
would be no need for a National Farm Safety 
Week. Until then, I urge you to regard ac- 
cidents as one of the world’s most poisonous 
crops. Let’s mow’ em down! 








OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Gould 
Lincoln from the Washington Evening 
Star: 

THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


The country is about to experience a re- 
vival of the OPA—after being nearly a month 
without the controls imposed. Two things 
have happened. The people have been able 
to buy meat and butter and a number of 
other things they could not get—except in 
very limited quantities—under OPA. Prices 
have advanced, but not to the degree prophe- 
sied by the calamity howlers who demanded 
a continuance of OPA without change for an- 
other year. Sometimes it is difficult to decide 
whether the 100-percent supporters of the 
OPA would or would not prefer to see in- 
flation with the controls lifted 

The new OPA bill which seems assured of 
becoming law is a monstrosity—neither one 
thing nor the other. It restores some con- 
trols and leaves others to be imposed, if 
sidered necessary, by a new three-man board, 
which really takes over authority of the 
OPA. Some controls, as in the case of meats, 
go back automatically on August 20 unless 
the board decides they shall not be reimposed. 
You can get predictions either way regarding 
what is to happen in the case of livestock, 
dairy products, grains, cottonseed, and soy- 
beans. 

With bumper crops of grains coming in, 
it would seem unnecessary to do anything 


con- 


about them. A reimposition of controls over 
meats and livestock would in all probability 
have the effect of driving these products 
back into the black market. While the Tait 


amendment, against which President Tru- 
man inveighed bitterly in his veto of the 
first bill sent him, has been eliminated, a 
substitute has been written which seeks to 
give manufacturers of industrial goods prices 
that cover costs plus a reasonable profit. 
The wrangle over the continuance of price 
controls—the OPA—has both an economic 
and a political aspect, which are closely in- 
tertwined. On the economic side, full and 
adequate production, with the old law of 
supply and demand eventually making the 
prices, is involved. If anyone doubts lack of 
production under the operation of the OPA, 
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let him try to purchase a refrigerator, water 
bottle, a white shirt, or an automobile—or a 
hundred other things. On the economic side 
also is the question of prices without con- 
trols, which the supporters of OPA visualize 
as flying sky high. 

On the practical side, the lack of supplies 
of all kinds is a constant irritation to the 
people. Measured against this is the pre- 
dicted rise in prices. The Truman admin- 
istration is basing its hopes for political pre- 
ferment on the reestablishment of price con- 
trols. No one knows exactly which way the 
sentiment of the people will jump—and on 
that sentiment will depend in considerable 
part the outcome of the congressional elec- 
tions in November. 

The Republicans insist that had the 
President signed the original bill extending 
the OPA for a year, the present situation in 
which some prices have risen rapidly would 
have been avoided. Further, they maintain 
that the administration, with considerable 
Democratic majorities in both Houses, must 
in the end be held responsible for whatever 
happens. 

When Congress has left Washington—as 
it intends to do at the earliest possible mo- 
ment—the administration will be left hold- 
ing the bag. All the conundrums propound- 
ed in the new bill will have to be solved by 
the President and his Board and the OPA. 
If things do not go right, the administra- 
tion will have a tough time convincing the 
people that the blame rests with individ- 
ual Members of Congress, Republicans or 
Democrats. 

The new Board will have its hands full. 
Presumably it will be appointed without de- 
lay, since it must be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. To find the right men, with ability to 
pass on these economic and price-control 
questions, may be difficult. The President 
may, if he wishes, appoint a board composed 
of men and women devoted entirely to the 
price control idea—strong backers of the 
OPA. This may be the natural thing for 
him to do. That means a board with closed 
minds, however. From a political point of 
view, it might be an advantage to appoint 
three Republicans—if he could get Repub- 
licans to stick their necks out. 

Republicans in Congress have for the most 
part taken a stand against continuance of 
the OPA as it operated in the past year— 
and some of them have been against its con- 
tinuance at all. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the Republican attitude has been for 
a retention of some controls, with a gradual 
process of elimination of all controls. That, 
too, has been the attitude of some Dem- 
ocrats. 

On the whole the Democratic attitude has 
been more favorable to the President’s de- 
mand for an unchanged OPA. All of this is 
going into the coming campaign and it may 
be a major issue. 


Investigation of War Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an interview 
with myself by Mr. Albert Warner, which 
was broadcast on Station WOL on July 
24, 1946. 


There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. WaRNER. Now here in the studio with me 
is the chairman of the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee, Senatcr JAMES M. MEAp, of 
New York, who has been personally guiding 
the Garsson inquiry from day to day. Up 
to now, from the point of view of the listen- 
ing public, this investigation has been very 
complex, and it may have been difficult to 
follow its many fascinating ramifications. 
The information has come to you in the form 
of testimony given to the committee by the 
various witnesses, and, as in all hearings of 
this kind, some of the most important points 
may have been lost to you. Because of that 
situation, Senator Mgap has consented to 
come here to this microphone tonight to 
give you a more concise and orderly picture 
of what has gone on thus far in this inves- 
tigation of the Garsson munitions combine. 
But, first, Senator MrEap, you have just an- 
nounced that Congressman May is going to 
testify before your committee on Friday 
morning at 9 o’clock. Have any special as- 
surances been given him that he will be 
treated any differently from other witnesses? 

Mr. MEap. The answer is “No.” We expect 
to give Congressman May a full and fair hear- 
ing on all matters relevant to the commit- 
tee’s pending investigation, which is the 
war contracts held by Erie Basin Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and allied companies. 

Mr. WaRnNeER. As I have heard the evidence 
before the committee, there have been in- 
numerable pressure telephone calls to the 
War Department by the Congressman in be- 
half of the Garssons; he was several times a 
visitor in their Washington office; he at- 
tended their E award banquet and family 
wedding banquets; and ran a lumber com- 
pany for them. Will the Congressman be 
questioned about all of these matters? 

Mr. MEap. It is my sincere hope that the 
Congressman will be able to make some ex- 
planation of the many references to his par- 
ticipation in the affairs of these companies. 
I know the committee will listen eagerly to 
Congressman May in answer to the various 
references to his activities. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, Senator MEAp, what part 
of the blame for the situation which has de- 
veloped in this case falls on the War De- 
partment? 

Mr. Meap. It’s my personal opinion that 
the people in the War Department who han- 
dled these Garsson contracts fell down on 
their job miserably. They never investi- 
gated the character of the men to whom they 
handed out $78,000,000 in contracts. They 
gave the first contract for $38,000,000 to a 
newly-formed company with no tangible as- 
sets, and advanced $1,000,000 secured by a 
bond which was rejected. They never ob- 
tained a good bond and mysteriously forgot 
the whole matter. The Chemical Warfare 
Service of the War Department promoted a 
$1,500 clerk to a legal adviser at $10,000 a 
year—a man named Albert Jacobson, who 
had resigned from the District of Columbia 
bar under fire. Time and again, War De- 
partment officials in Washington overruled 
and interfered with agents on the scene 
in Chicago where the Garssons were doing 
the work on their contracts. Instead, some 
high officers at the War Department jumped 
around to please the Garssons and to lend 
tone, as one of them said, to their social 
affairs. 

Mr. Warner. Senator, the testimony be- 
fore your committee has shown that five 
high Army officers went to New York to the 
Hotel Pierre to attend the wedding of Mur- 
ray Garsson’s daughter. Do you think that 
was proper, in view of the fact that these 
same Officers were handling the Garsson 
contracts? 
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Mr. MEAD. That’s what I call the “Mission 
Pierre.” Here were three generals, two 
colonels, and legal adviser Jacobson, who got 
official orders from the War Department to 
go on temporary duty to New York for pro- 
curement, administration, or research pur- 
poses. Maybe some of them did some work 
on the side, but the fact is that this simul- 
taneous exodus of the whole headquarters 
staff of the Chemical Warfare Service had 
the single common purpose of drinking the 
Garsson’s champagne and cavorting with the 
good-looking ladies of the Garsson house- 
hold. Incidentally, the Government paid 
the officials transportation and subsistence, 
but Murray Garsson also paid most of their 
hotel bills, which looks like double payment. 
There is some suggestion that the Garssons 
tried to charge the expense of the whole af- 
fair to the Government. This is being 
checked. 

Mr. WARNER. That was in January 1944, 
right in the middle of the war and a lot of 
hard fighting. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; it’s a far cry from “Mission 
Pierre” to the mission of our boys overseas, 
who were landing on the beaches, braving 
death in the face of enemy fire. Right here, 
in this connection, the procurement people 
in the War Department were allowing defec- 
tive shells to go to these men on the battle 
front. It was only when I read into the 
record the heartfelt complaints of two young 
officers about the 4.2 shells that we got 
information from Chemical Warfare that 
some of the shells turned out by these 
manufacturers were exploding in the mortars 
and killing our own men. That, remember, 
was the same Garsson group with which 
these Army Officers in Chemical Warfare were 
on such close sccial terms. The committee 
is also obtaining the details on this matter. 

Mr. Warner. Should an officer such as Gen. 
Alden Waite, who went on “Mission Pierre,” 
still be in charge of an important branch of 
the Army? 

Mr. Meap. The job of our committee, Mr. 
Warner, is to bring out all the facts. We 
are not an administrative agency and have 
no administrative powers, but my personal 
belief is that the War Department should 
consider this whole situation very carefully 
and take immediate steps to correct the 
glaring deficiencies in procurement practices 
disclosed in these 3 weeks of hearings. Of 
course, the human element is important. 
Even good rules do not execute themselves. 
Certainly, one consideration in choosing an 
executive is his judgment. I do not think 
it was good judgment to keep Jacobson on 
the pay roll or to travel a considerable dis- 
tance to attend a social function with 4 
special set of contractors with whom you 
were doing business for the Government. 
Nor was it good judgment to allow your hotel 
bill to be paid by these contractors. It wasn’t 
good judgment to do business with the Gars- 
sons in the first place. In answer to your 
question, I would say that the difficulty is 
much deeper than the competence of one 
general. 

Mr. WarNER. Senator, doesn’t it appear to 
you that there may be something wrong 
which is much bigger than just the Garsson 
case? It seems to me that instead of this 
case being the evil itself, it may be the symp- 
tom of an evil that is very much more seri- 
ous. 

Mr. Meap. I think you are right, Mr. War- 
ner. In fact, in announcing these hearings 
to the Senate, I stated that the committee's 
main objective was the correction of bad pro- 
curement practices. This is just one case. 
The committee has been working on others, 
which are in various stages of preparation. 
We are interested in the exposure of evils, 
but we are more interested in aiding in the 
development of sound defense procurement 
principles and practices, 











Rehabilitation of Victims of Hansen’s 
Disease 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a statement of 
Col. G. H. Rarey, United States Army, 
retired, upon the need for rehabilita- 
tion of those afflicted with Hansen’s dis- 
ease, as follows: 


It is natural and inevitable that physical 
and merrtal inactivity, attending a long pe- 
riod of hospitalization, serves to center a pa- 
tient’s thoughts upon his iliness and upon 
the predicament in which he finds himself, 
He cannot foresee the time of his release and 
return to normal life, nor can his doctors 
say when that time will come. The greater 
the length of time when the patient has little 
or nothing to do but think, the more depress- 
ing becomes his situation and the more hope- 
less his future. That the mental state of a 
patient has a definite bearing or influence 
upon his physical condition, is confirmed by 
Dr. G. H. Faget, medical officer in charge, 
United States Marine Hospital at Carville, 
who has stated that, “An occupied body and 
an occupied mind make for contentment, and 
contentment adds greatly to the patient’s 
chances of overcoming the disease.” 

Entertainment and recreational activities 
are recognized as important factors in any 
program designed to build up and maintain 
bodily health and morale. However, a pa- 
tient may participate in games throughout 
the period of his stay in the institution with- 
out acquiring any knowledge, skill or spe- 
cial ability that will fit him to hold a job 
upon his release from the hospital. 

It is generally recognized that the services 
of a licensed occupational therapist are es- 
sential in well organized rehabilitation work. 
Accordingly, such qa specialist, who is not 
burdened with the responsibility of providing 
entertainment and recreational programs and 
facilities, should be assigned to Carville. 

As we study the possibilities of a rehabili- 
tation program for the patients at Carville, 
the feeling grows that it will produce values, 
far in excess of its cost. The cost could not 
be great, since there are less than 400 pa- 
tients in the hospital and it is probable that 
some of them would not be physically able 
to take such training. However, regardless 
of the cost, the men, women, and children 
who, in effect, have been drafted into the 
institution are entitled to the last full meas- 
ure of assistance we can give them. This as- 
sistance can and should include the ad- 
vantages of education and training under 
conditions similar in many respects, to those 
provided for veterans, with suitable remu- 
heration while undergoing training, grad- 
uated in amount in accordance with the time 
Spent and progress made in acquiring skill 
and efficiency on the job. 

Educational and vocational training would 
Give the patients a definite objective toward 
which they could work during hospitaliza- 
tion, reduce the monotony of the months 
and years of treatment, and raise their mo- 
Tale by giving them a more hopeful outlook 
for the future. One of the best features 
among the benefits accruing from well-or- 
ganized rehabilitation programs established 
for other groups is the salvaging of the spirit 
of those patients who are discouraged, by 
helping them to learn, earn, and plan again; 
to plan their work and work out tentative 
plans for their future as well as definite plans 
for the economic security of their families, 
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In addition to equipping patients by spe- 
cialized training to enter industry and com- 
mercial life after leaving the hospital, many 
patients in an institution of this kind which 
may require prolonged medical treatment, 
could and should be trained to carry on re- 
munerative occupations while receiving 
treatment. A number of the patients are 
engaged in carrying on necessary work in 
connection with the hospital and the plant 
in general. These individuals should be paid 
at regular rates, based upon the type and 
amount of work they perform. 

The only difference between citizens in- 
side and those outside of the leprosarium is 
that the residents of Carville have, through 
no fault of their own, contracted leprosy and, 
due to an uninformed public opinion as well 
as to archaic laws, they are segregated and 
detained throughout the treatment period, 
regardless of the severity of their illness. 
Even though their material needs of the 
present are provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is natural for them to dislike being 
set aside as a class of segregated persons. 
They want and need to have the feeling of 
belonging to society; to be considered im- 
portant in accordance with their abilities, in 
the general scheme of things; they also want 
and need to have the right to work for the 
economic security of themselves and families, 
even as you and I. 

Rehabilitation plans for tuberculosis pa- 
tients have included the provision of an 
advisory committee to direct the activities 
of the program and obtain the results de- 
sired, viz: The ultimate placement of the 
discharged patient in a suitable job. In the 
case of the Carville program and advisory 
committee, the latter would of necessity 
function under the supervision of the medi- 
cal officer in charge, and the results desired 
would include placement of discharged pa- 
tients as well as obtaining suitable work for 
the trained patient while undergoing treat- 
ment, providing his physical condition and 
the treatment requirements permitted the 
patient to accept employment. 

An advisory committee, made up of the 
following personnel, would be of material 
assistance to the hospital authorities, the 
instructors, and the students: 

A physician, representing the leprosarium. 

The State director, or supervisor of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

A representative from each of the follow- 
ing: State employment service, State wel- 


fare department, and State medical society. 


A personnel representative. 

A representative of organized labor. 

A coordinated approach to this problem 
by the Carville medical and rehabilitation 
staffs, and the maintenance of close working 
relationship with outside industry would 
contribute to the success of the program. 
Its value would be materially increased if it 
were coordinated with the United States 
Civil Service Commission, the Government 
arsenals and navy yards, and the United 
States Employment Service, in order that the 
machinery already established by these or- 
ganizations for the purpose of obtaining 
qualified personnel, might be utilized for 
the benefit of discharged patients whose 
skills have been developed by the Carville 
rehabilitation program. 

Opportunity for service: Bring the need of 
the patients at Carville for a real rehabilita- 
tion program to the attention of your public 
press and your representatives in Congress. 
Request prompt and definite action from 
both agencies in the interest of our segre- 
gated citizens who can do little to help them- 
selves to a more abundant life and the right 
to plan and work for an economic survey of 
their own design. 

Alternative assistance plan: Without mini- 
mizing the importance of a rehabilitation 
program, we find that there is a factor in our 
problem which makes it necessary that we 
consider an alternative plan for aiding our 
segregated citizens. Patients discharged as 
arrested cases have found it impossible to 
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obtain and hold a job if they admitted hav- 
ing been a patient in the Carville hospital. 
Subterfuge, or an outright lie, becomes nec- 
essary in accounting for the time spent at 
the leprosarium. When employment is se- 
cured under such circumstances, the fear of 
discovery of their former affliction keeps the 
discharged patient constantly apprehensive, 
and worry, occasioned by this threat hanging 
over them, is a contributing factor, if not 
the immediate cause, of the disease becoming 
reactivated. 

Our policy of segregating the leprosy vic- 
tims for treatment under the supervision of 
the United States Public Health Service has 
existed for about 25 years, and during this 
period 1,179 persons are reported to have been 
admitted to the Carville hospital. Of this 
number 319 persOns were discharged as ar- 
rested cases and left the hospital. According 
to the records, 70 of the discharged patients 
have been readmitted for additional treat- 
ment or for economic reasons. Those ad- 
mitted for additional treatment came back 
because the disease was reactivated, due to 
hardship, improper nutrition, hard work, or 
due to special difficulties caused by the 
stigma of the disease and the well-known 
leprophobia among employers, employees, 
and the general public. 

The existence of this disgraceful condition 
in the United States corroborates all that 
has been said concerning the need for re- 
educating the American public upon the sub- 
ject of leprosy. It must be apparent to all 
that, in addition to the provision of food, 
lodging, and medical treatment, while in the 
leprosarium, some other form of material 
assistance must be provided to offset the 
prospect of incarceration over an indefinite 
number of years for the patient, the finan- 
cial loss to the family where the patient is 
the breadwinner, and the treatment accorded 
discharged patients by an ignorant public. 
Additional assistance is absolutely necessary 
if we expect those victims who have con- 
cealed their plight to be willing to report to 
the leprosarium for treatment. 

In view of the above, common justice and 
a decent regard for the feelings, the opin- 
ions, and the welfare of this long-suffering 
group of our citizens demand that we now 
take one of the following suggested steps 
to correct a situation which shames the 
American people and contributes to the 
misery of this group of our own people: 

(a) By a prompt and aggressive Nation- 
wide educational campaign eliminate the ex- 
cessive fear of leprosy from the public mind, 
so that discharged patients, who will have 
been trained under the rehabilitation pro- 
gram to be established at Carville, may have 
an equal chance with all other citizens to 
secure and hold a job in any industry, any 
part of our commercial life, and any govern- 
mental activity; or 

(b) Immediately recognize the necessity 
and the desirability of providing suitable 
remuneration for leprosy victims who report 
to Carville for treatment, graduated in ac- 
cordance with the financial loss to the family 
by the hospitalization of the patient. 

If either parent enters the Carville hospt- 
tal, the amount paid should be sufficient to 
maintain, in a reasonable manner, the re- 
maining members of the immediate family. 
Upon the discharge of the patient as an ar- 
rested case, the payments should be contin- 
ued as a form of pension, which will make it 
unnecessary for the patient to seek employ- 
ment under employers who will discharge 
him the moment they learn that he once 
took treatment for leprosy. 

5. The need for moving the leprosarium 
activities to a cooler and dryer climate. 

Studies and investigations of leprologists 
have established the fact that leprosy flour- 
ishes best in a warm, moist climate. While 


these studies show that many other factors 
have a definite influence upon the number of 
cases found in the endemic areas of the vari- 
ous countries, sufficient evidence has been 
produced to show that leprosy has the best 
chance for survival where physical resistances 
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to disease is reduced by debilitating climatic 
conditions. 

Dr. Clarence A. Mills, professor of experi- 

ental medicine, University of Cincinnati, 

iio, and attending physician at the Cin- 
¢innati Hospital, surveyed the evidence upon 
this subject. In his book Climate Makes the 
Man, Dr. Mills reported that continuous 
moist heat depresses body metabolism and 
lowers resistance to infections, while change- 
able cold weather raises the energy level and 
gives vitality along all lines. He also said: 
“The National Leprosarium should not be 
kept at Carville where the long summers of 
debilitating Louisiana heat reduce disease 
resisting vitality.” 

Inquiry into the reasons for establishing 
the leprosarium at Carville and for main- 
taining it in a climate so deleterious for 
leprosy patients reveals some of the difficult 
problems and obstacles attending an at- 
tempt to establish an institution of this na- 
ture, and indicates that the main reason for 
keeping it in its present location is based 
upon the grounds of expediency, a slimy term 
when applied to this problem; and to lepro- 
phobia, or fear of the disease among the in- 
habitants of localities possessing a climate 
more favorable to the health of our leprosy 
patients than that with which they have 
to contend in Louisiana. 

From a study of authoritative statements 
and reports dealing with this subject, it is 
the author’s belief that the United States 
Government has not performed its full duty 
to the victims of Hansen’s disease whom it 
has deprived of their liberty, in that it has 
failed to accomplish the removal of these 
patients and the leprosarium facilities to a 
locality having a climate that will give the 
patients the best possible chance for re- 
covery. The continuous expenditure of pub- 
lic funds to provide more buildings and facil- 
ities for the Carville Leprosarium can have 
no influence upon the temperature or hu- 
midity of the Carville area, and regardless 
of the amount spent, this money cannot ac- 
complish in the unfavorable Louisiana Cli- 
mate, the same improvement in the health of 
the patients that could be accomplished by 
similar expenditures in a cooler, dryer 
climate. 

Opportunity for service: Bring the facts to 
the attention of the public, and invite your 
State and National legislators to seek the 
most favorable locality in the United States 
for the establishment of the national lepro- 
sarium. Some State, among the 48, possess- 
ing the requisite climate, the “do unto oth- 
ers” spirit, the attributes of brotherhood, 
the common sense, and the will to render a 
vital service to our less fortunate citizens, 
by inviting the United States Public Health 
Service to establish the National Leprosarium 
within its borders. 


Got a Shirt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial by Richard 
Lloyd Jones appearing in the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune of Saturday, July 20, 
1946, entitled “Got a Shirt?”: 

GOT A SHIRT? 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 
“Where can I get a shirt?” This was the 


the salutation of a friend the other day. He 
spoke with amusement, with concern, and 


with alarm. 
try anyway?” 

What has happened to it? Nothing. The 
shirt-producing country is still here. But 
something has happened to us. The people 
are the government. If we no longer have 
an American Government it is because we no 
longer vote American. 

Look at the dominant party in Oklahoma. 
The men the people elect to represent them 
in the legislature refuse to respect their 
oaths of office and obey the constitution of 
the State. The Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 
made up of men of the same political party, 
likewise violate their oaths to support the 
Constitution of Oklahoma. 

If we wanted the American plan of gov- 
ernment we would have it. But we just think 
it is funny to watch a school man pick dimes 
off the school children of the State while a 
prominent preacher lauds this cheat as “a 
servant of God and a brother of man.” Our 
moral let-down has got that low. And all 
this is part of the story of the shirt. 

Part of the tale of the shirt is that if you 
find the shirt it is short of tail. Don’t we 
grow cotton any more? 

It is not only the shirt that is short, it 
is not only that we are short of shirts, but 
we are short of everything we ask for. We 
are short of shoes, socks, and hose. Clerks 
slip down under the counters or mail out 
private post cards to sneak out secretly the 
few items they get that they may accommo- 
date their best “accounts. Not a dignified 
performance for the proud producing coun- 
try we used to know. 

Time was when the American people had 
a President in the White House. And we 
used to have a Congress in the Capitol. Now 
we have no Congress in the Capitol. The 
fellows we elect to Congress themselves com- 
plain. We have sat idly by watching the 
legislative powers in government wiped out. 
Harry Truman isn’t President of the United 
States. From time to time John L. Lewis is. 
Hillman took his turn at the job. The bal- 
lot-stealing Pendergast machine, of Kansas 
City, takes its turn at being President. So 
it goes. 

There is no better partisan in the Senate 
than the Democratic gentleman from 
Nevada, Mr. Pat McCarran. He complains 
Congress doesn’t have a chance to legislate 
any more. It was planned a dozen years 
ago that it should not have. And the people 
voted to change it all that way. That means 
that the people have voted to repudiate the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Senator McCarran estimates that there 
are over 110,000 laws which the American 
people today are compelled to obey. Not 
one of which was ever suggested by a 
Congressman or that reached the firor of 
Congress for consideration. They are Ex- 
ecutive orders. Even the fellow who lives 
in the White House doesn’t know anything 
about most of them. 

Had any fellow asked you where he could 
get a shirt in 1936 you would have thought 
him crazy. Even 5 years ago the question 
would have been absurd. But now the ques- 
tion is not crazy. It is we, the people, who 
have gone crazy. 

It has come to pass that nearly one-third 
of the voters of this country are now on 
the Federal pay roll, being supported by the 
other two-thirds. Hitler played his game 
that way and when there were no more sup- 
porters to carry the idlers “pick-a-back” 
Hitler made wars to build a sustaining 
patriotism. 

We are running dangerously near to this 
parallel here now. And we give nearly $4,- 
000,000,000 of our money to sustain the 
British in their anti-American and un- 
American operations and aspirations. The 
American who earns an honest dollar will 
be taxed to make this gift to the British. 
Then prices must go up, shirt or no shirt, 
on anything you may want because scarcities 
will increase. Scarcities increase costs. 


“‘What’s happened to this coun- 
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The so-called economic progressives are 
doing everything in their autocratic powers 
to stop progress. They are the engineers 
of discontent, the promoters of strikes ang 
work stoppage. It is part of their politica) 
planning to slow down all operations, the 
making of everything from shirts to lawn 
mowers. The clerk at the store says “We 
haven’t any more, we will take your order 
but heaven only Fnows when we will get 
any stuff in.” 

Five years ago you would have called the 
fellow crazy who would have predicted that 
in this political year of 1946 labor was de. 
manding pay for the time they spend in go. 
ing to and from work; engineers wanting pay 
for the time spent in getting their watches 
inspected. And yet it is here. And that is 
why my friend was having trouble getting 
even a short-tailed shirt. And it is here be- 
cause the majority of the American people 
have grown so indifferent to their own morals, 
their own worth, their own rights that we 
have actually exalted as “sons of God and 
brothers of men” men who steal dimes out of 
little school children’s pockets. Is it, or is it 
not a hopeless mess? 

It is a hopeless mess unless in this year of 
1946 we put into performance the sentiments 
of the song we sing, and My Country ’Tis of 
Thee becomes our country and not the coun- 
try of the labor racketeers, of the election 
thieves, of the judges in our own high courts 
who refuse to respect the constitution of the 
State. We have these repudiators of con- 
stitutional rovernment all the way from the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma to the Congress 
of the United States. We have them in our 
State colleges. They have taken this coun- 
try over and we have let them. And they 
are the fellows who have stopped producing. 
They are the fellows who are responsible for 
the shortage of shirts. And the shirt is the 
symbol of every shortage we have. 

Here in this land of which we sing there is 
an abundance with which to do but we have 
just voted not to do. That is liberal. That 
is progressive. 

Alabama and Georgia can produce more 
cotton this year than ever in their history. 
Illinois has more corn than ever before. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan have 
greener pastures but the farmers have been 
stopped by the autocratic rulings against 
them. 

Thousands of bushels of wheat lay on the 
ground in Kansas because there are no box 
cars available to carry the food away. Here 
is the travesty and the tragedy of the starv- 
ing peoples over the world asking us for 
bread when we can’t move the grain we 
grow. They are asking us for clothes when 
we can’t find our own shirts. 

We should stop fooling with Russia when 
Russia is just fooling us. We are giving the 
Russians 15,000 farm tractors while our own 
farmers go without. 

We have developed the indifferent citizen 
who does not take an interest in politics, or 
his folks have “always been Democrats.” 
But he is not working to make that party the 
sustainer of this Republic. He is content 
to let his party regularity wreck the America 
that once put shirts upon our shelves and 
gave us the abundant life. 


OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
heartily congratulate the President for 











signing the OPA compromise bill which 
will go far to end the chaos which re- 
sulted from his veto of the original ex- 
tension bill. The new bill is really a 
decontrol bill looking forward to the 
orderly elimination of price controls as 
our economy tends to become normal. 

But after the bill becomes law a vital 
responsibility falls to the President. He 
must name a Decontrol Board that in- 
spires the confidence of the public, labor, 
and management. It must be a truly in- 
dependent board made up of members 
who have not previously been officially 
associated with price control. They must 
be individuals sincerely anxious to ad- 
minister the new law according to its 
spirit and individuals sincerely anxious 
to promote the general welfare—not 
members subservient to any economic 
segment. 

The Decontrol Board with its recon- 
trol powers is the heart of the new pro- 
gram. How it functions will determine 
the fate of price control and the public’s 
willingness to obey the price regulations. 
A good board means reasonable, realistic 
price regulation, and public approval. A 
prejudiced board means unreasonable, 
unrealistic price regulation, and public 
disapproval. I hope that the President 
will appoint a nonpartisan Board whose 
members are the best available. 





Army Nurse Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing bill: 


A bill to establish the Army Nurse Corps, the 
Dietitian Corps, the Physical Therapist 
Corps, and the Occupational Therapist 
Corps in the Medical Department of the 
Regular Army and in the Officers Reserve 
Corps, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Women’s Medical Personnel In- 
tegration Act of 1946.” 


Title I—ESTABLISHMENT AND AUTHORIZED 
STRENGTH OF ARMY NuRSE CORPS, DIETITIAN 
Corps, PHYSICAL THERAPIST CoRPS, AND OccuU= 
PATIONAL THERAPIST CORPS 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 


SEcTION 101. (a) Effective the date of enact- 
ment of this act, there is established in the 
Medical Department of the Regular Army an 
Army Nurse Corps, which shall perferm such 
Services as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War. The authorized strength of the 
Army Nurse Corps, Regular Army, shall be in 
the ratio of 6 members thereof to every 1,000 
persons of the total authorized strength of 
the Regular Army, but not less than a mini- 
mum authorized strength as follows: Eighteen 
officers in permanent commissioned grade of 
lieutenant colonel; 40 officers in permanent 
Commissioned grade of major; 2,500 other 
Officers in permanent commissioned grades 
of captain to second lieutenant, inclusive. 
For each 500 members of the Army Nurse 
Corps authorized in excess of such minimum 
authorized strength, the number of perma- 
nently commissioned officers authorized 
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therein in the grade of lieutenant colonel 
shall be increased by 1 and number of per- 
manently commissioned officers authorized 
therein in the grade of major shall be in- 
creased by 2. 

(b) From the officers permanently com- 
missioned in such Army Nurse Corps the Sec- 
retary of War shall appoint the Director of 
the Army Nurse Corps, who shall serve as 
such Director during his pleasure, and who, 
without vacation of her permanent grade, 
shall have the temporary rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a colonel while so serving. 

(c) Commissioned officers of the Army 
Nurse Corps, Regular Army, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from fe- 
male citizens of the United States who have 
attained the age of 21 years. Original ap- 
pointments other than appointments made 
under title II hereof shall be made only in 
the grade of second lieutenant from female 
persons not over 26 years of age who are 
graduates of hospital or university training 
schools who are registered nurses, and who 
possess such physical and other qualifica- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, 

DIETITIAN CORPS 


Sec. 102. (a) Effective the date of enact- 
ment of this act, there is established in the 
Medical Department of the Regular Army, a 
Dietitian Corps, which shall perform such 
services as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War. The authorized strength of the 
Dietitian Corps, Regular Army, shall be in 
the ratio of thirty-five one-hundredths (0.35) 
of a member thereof to every 1,000 persons of 
the total authorized strength of the Regular 
Army, but not less than a minimum author- 
ized strength as follows: Eight officers in 
permanent commissioned grade of major and 
150 other officers in permanent commissioned 
grades of captain to second lieutenant, in- 
clusive. Any increase over and above the 
aforesaid minimum authorized strength shall 
be in permanent commissioned grades of cap- 
tain to second lieutenant, inclusive. 

(b) From the officers permanently com- 
missioned in such Dietitian Corps, the Sec- 
retary of War shall appoint the Director of 
the Dietitian Corps, who shall serve as such 
Director during his pleasure, and who, with- 
out vacation of her permanent grade, shall 
have the temporary rank, pay, and allowances 
of a Heutenant colonel while so serving. 

(c) Commissioned officers of the Dietitian 
Corps, Regular Army, shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from female citizens 
of the United States who have attained the 
age of 21 years. Original appointments other 
than appointments made under title II here- 
of, shall be made only in the grade of second 
lieutenant from female persons not over 26 
years of age who possess such physical and 
other qualifications as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War. 


PHYSICAL THERAPIST CORPS 


Sec. 103. (a) Effective the date of enact- 
ment of this act, there is established in the 
Medical Department of the Regular Army, a 
Physical Therapist Corps, which shall per- 
form such services as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War. The authorized 
strength of the Physical Therapist Corps, 
Regular Army, shall be in the ratio of three- 
tenths of a member thereof to every 1,000 
persons of the total authorized strength of 
the Regular Army, but not less than a mini- 
mum authorized strength as follows: 8 offi- 
cers in permanent commissioned grade of 
major and 128 officers in permanent com- 
missioned grades of captain to second lieu- 
tenant, inclusive. Any increase over and 
above the aforesaid minimum authorized 
strength shall be in permanent commissioned 
grades of captain to second lieutenant, in- 
clusive. 

(b) From the officers permanently com- 
missioned in euch Physical Therapist Corps, 
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the Secretary of War shall appoint the Di- 
rector of the Physical Therapist Corps, who 
shall serve as Director during his pleasure, 
and who, without vacation of her permanent 
grade, shall have the temporary rank, pay, 
and allowances of a lieutenant colonel while 
so serving. 

(c) Commissioned officers of the Physical 
Therapist Corps, Regular Army, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from fe- 
male citizens of the United States who have 
attained the age of 21 years. Original ap- 
pointments other than appointments made 
under title II hereof shall be made only in 
the grade of second lieutenant from female 
persons not over 26 years of age who possess 
such physical and other qualifications as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST CORPS 


Sec. 104. (a) Effective the date of enact- 
ment of this act, there is established in the 
Medical Department of the Regular Army, 
an Occupational Therapist Corps, which shall 
perform such services aS may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. The authorized 
strength of the Occupational Therapist Corps, 
Regular Army, shall be in the ratio of twen- 
ty-five one hundredths of a member thereof 
to every 1,000 persons of the total author- 
ized strength of the Regular Army, but not 
less than a minimum authorized strength 
as follows: 8 officers in permanent com- 
missioned grade of major and 107 other offi- 
cers in permanent commissioned grades of 
captain to second lieutenant, inclusive. Any 
increase over and above the aforesaid mini- 
mum authorized strength shall be in per- 
manent commissioned grades of captain to 
second lieutenant, inclusive. 

(b) From the officers permanently com- 
missioned in Occupational Therapist Corps, 
the Secretary of War shall appoint the Direc- 
tor of the Occupational Therapist Corps, who 
shall serve as such Director during his 
pleasure, and who, without vacation of her 
permanent grade, shall have the temporary 
rank, pay, and allowances of a lieutenant 
colonel while so serving. 

(c) Commissioned officers of the Occupa- 
tional Therapist Corps, Regular Army, shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
female citizens of the United States who 
have attained the age of 21 years. Original 
appointments other than appointments made 
under title II hereof, shall be made only in 
the grade of second lieutenant from female 
persons not over 26 years of age who possess 
such physical and other qualifications as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 


TrTte II—INTEGRATION APPOINTMENTS 
AUTHORIZATION 


SEcTION 201. (a) Prior to a date 6 months 
following the date of enactment of this act 
each of the persons specified below shall be 
tendered an appointment as a commissioned 
officer in the Army Nurse Corps, Regular 
Army, established by this act, in a grade as 
prescribed in section 202 hereof. This provi- 
sion applies to each person who, on the 
date of enactment of this act, is serving hon- 
orably on active duty as a member, Other 
than as Reserve nurse, of the Army Nurse 
Corps created by chapter V of the act of 
July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 879), as amended, re- 
gardless of whether such person is also serv- 
ing under an appointment made pursuant to 
the act of June 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 324), and 
regardless of the age of such person. 

(b) Until a date 6 months following the 
date of enactment of this act any person 
who is a female citizen of the United States, 
who is over 21 years of age, and who meets 
the physical and other qualifications pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War, may be ap- 
pointed a commissioned officer in the Army 
Nurse Corps, or the Dietitian Corps, or the 
Physical Therapist Corps, or the Occupational 
Therapist Corps, Regular Army, establishcd 
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by this act, in a grade as prescribed in section 
202 hereof: Provided, That no person shall 
be appointed a commissioned officer in the 
Army Nurse Corps under this provision except 
@ person, otherwise qualified, who has not 
attained the age of 34 and who, during any of 
the wars in which the United States is pres- 
ently engaged, served honorably on active 
duty as a commissioned officer of the Army 
of the United States pursuant to the act 
of June 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 324), o1 as a mem- 
ber, including the status of Reserve nurse, 
of the Army Nurse Corps created by chapter 
V of the act of July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 879): 
Provided further, That no person shall be 
appointed a commissioned officer in the Dieti- 
tian Ccrps under this section, except a person 
otherwise qualified, who during any of the 
wars in which the United States is presently 
engaged served honorably on active duty as 
a commissioned officer of the Army of the 
United States appointed and assigned to the 
Medical Department as a dietitian, pursuant 
to the act of June 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 324): 
And provided further, That no person shall 
be appointed a commissioned officer in the 
Physical Therapist Corps under this section 
except a person, otherwise qualified, who 
during any of the wars in which the United 
States is presently engaged served honor- 
ably on active duty as a commissioned officer 
of the Army of the United States appointed 
and assigned to the Medical Department as 
a physical therapist, pursuant to the act of 
June 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 324). 


INTEGRATION APPOINTMENTS—GRADE TO WHICH 
APPOINTED 


Src. 202. A person appointed under the 
provisions of this title who is credited, as 
provided in section 203 hereof, with less than 

- the minimum length of service now or here- 
after prescibed for promotion of promotion- 
list officers to the grade of first lieutenant, 
shall be appointed in the grade of second 
lieutenant; a person credited with service 
equal to or greater than the minimum length 
of service now or hereafter prescribed for pro- 
motion of promotion-list officers to the grade 
of first lieutenant, but less than the mini- 
mum length of service now or hereafter pre- 
scribed for promotion of promotion-list offi- 
cers to the grade of captain, shall be ap- 
pointed in the grade of first lieutenant; a 
person credited with service equal to or 
greater than the minimum length of service 
now or hereafter prescribed for promotion 
of promotion-list officers to the grade of cap- 
tain, shall be appointed in the grade of cap- 
tain; majors and lieutenant colonels shall 
be appointed by selection, to fill vacancies in 
those grades from among persons who are 
appointed or are qualified for appointment in 
the grade of captain: Provided, That no per- 
son shall be appointed in the Army Nurse 
Corps or the Dietitian Corps or the Physical 
Therapist Corps in a grade higher than the 
rank (either actual or relative) which such 
person held during any of the wars in which 
the United States is now engaged. 


INTEGRATION APPOINTMENTS—SERVICE TO BE 
CREDITED FOR DETERMINATION OF GRADE, RANK, 
AND RIGHT TO FROMOTION 


Sec. 203. (a) For the purposes specified in 
subsection (b) hereof, each person appointed 
pursuant to provisions of this title shall, at 
the time of her appointment, be credited with 
whichever is the greater of the following two 
periods of service: (1) A period of service 
equal to the number of years, months, and 
days which such person served on active Fed- 
eral military service either as a member (in- 
cluding the status of reserve nurse) of the 
Army Nurse Corps created by chapter V of 
the act cf July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 879), as 
amended, or as a dietitian or physical thera- 
pist with the Medical Department of the 
Army under the provisions of the act of De- 
cember 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 1072), or in the 
status of a commissioned officer in the Army 
of the United States under appointment pur- 
Suant to the act of June 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 


324); or (2) a period of service determined 
constructively in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of War: Provided, 
That in computing the total period of active 
Federal military service each such person 
honorably discharged or separated from ac- 
tive Federal military service subsequent to 
May 12, 1945, shall also be credited with the 
period from the date of her discharge or 
separation from active Federal military serv- 
ice to the date of her appointment. 

(b) The period of service credited to a per- 
son as provided in subsection (a) hereof shall 
be counted and construed as continuous ac- 
tive.commissioned service on the active list 
of the Regular Army for the following two 
purposes: (1) For the purpose of determining 
the grade and rank of a person appointed 
under the provisions of this title; and (2) 
for the purpose of determining a person’s 
right to promotion subsequent to appoint- 
ment under the provisions of this title. Ex- 
cept for the foregoing specified purposes, pro- 
visions of existing law regarding length of 
service and benefits accruing therefrom, shall 
not be affected. 


TrTLe ITI—MIsCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
RIGHT TO COMMAND AND RELATIVE RANK 


Sec. 301. Relative rank among commis- 
sioned officers of the Army Nurse Corps, 
Dietitian Corps, Physical Therapist Corps, or 
Occupational Therapist Corps, within each 
such corps, and between such officers and 
other commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army, shall be determined in the manner now 
or hereafter prescribed by law for the de- 
termination of relative rank among other 
commissioned officers of the Regular Army. 
Commissioned officers of each such corps 
shall not be entitled, by virtue of their rank, 
to command, except within their respective 
corps, and over svch persons as may be placed 
under their charge by competent authority, 
but may be assigned by the Secretary of War 
to perform such duties as the interests of 
the service may require. 


PROMOTION SYSTEM 


Sec. 302 (a). Commissioned officers of the 
Army Nurse Corps, Dietitian Corps, Physical 
Therapist Corps and Occupational Therapist 
Corps, Regular Army, shall, upon completion 
of the length of service now or hereafter 
prescribed for promotion of promotion-list 
Officers to the grade of first lieutenant, be 
promoted to the permanent grade of first 
lieutenant; commissioned officers of all such 
Corps shall, after completing the length of 
service now or hereafter prescribed for pro- 
motion of promotion-list officers to the grade 
of captain, be promoted to the permanent 
grade of captain upon satisfactorily passing 
such examinations as the Secretary of War 
shall prescribe. Promotion to the perma- 
nent grade of major shall be by selection 
from officers in the grade of captain with at 
least 15 years service. Promotion to the per- 
manent grade of lieutenant colonel shall be 
by selection from officers in the grade of 
major with at least 1 years’ service in grade 
of major. 

(b) The examination for promotion re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), above, shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War and shall 
be held before a board of three officers desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War. Should any 
Officer fail to pass such examination, she 
shall be continued on active duty for a 
period of 1 year after the date upon which 
her promotion would normally have occurred, 
but without being so promoted, and upon 
the expiration of such year, or such time 
anterior to the expiration thereof as may be 
determined by the Secretary of War to be 
for the best interests of the service, such of- 
ficer shall undergo such reexamination as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of War 
and which shall be held before a board of 
officers designated by the Secretary of War, 
nene of whom participated in the original 
examination of the officer concerned, If the 
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officer concerned fails to pass the reexamina. 
tion, she shall be honorably discharged from 
the service in the permanent grade then held 
with severance pay the same as now or here. 
after prescribed for officers of the Regular 
Army eliminated for inefficiency. 


RETIREMENT 


Sec. 303. (a) An officer on the active list 
of either the Army Nurse Corps, Dietitian 
Corps, Physical Therapist Corps, or Occupa- 
tional Therapist Corps, Regular Army, after 
20 years’ active Federal service in the armed 
forces of the United States, may, upon her 
request, at the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, be retired and shall receive retired pay 
equal to 244 percent of the base and longey. 
ity pay she would receive if serving on ac. 
tive duty in the grade in which retired, mu. 
tiplied by a number equal to the number of 
years of such active Federal service: Provided, 
That in computing the number of years of 
such service for the purpose of determining 
the percentage of active-duty pay, and for 
no other purpose, any fractional part of a 
year amounting to 6 months or more shal] 
be counted as a complete year: Provided jfur- 
ther, That in no event shall such retired pay 
exceed 75 percent of such base and longevity 
pay: And provided further, That regardless 
of years of service completed, at any time 
after such an officer shall have attained the 
age 50, if her permanent grade is below that 
of major, or at any time after such an officer 
shall have attained the age 55, if her per- 
manent grade is major or higher, she may, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of War, 
without her consent, be retired, and upon 
such retirement she shall receive retired pay 
equal to 3 percent of the base and longevity 
pay she would receive if serving on active 
duty in the grade in which retired, multi- 
plied by a number equal to the number of 
years of her active Federal service, but in 
no event shall such retired pay exceed 75 
percent of such base and longevity pay. 

(b) Unless entitled to higher retired rank 
or pay under any provision of law, each com- 
missioned officer who shall have served for 
4 years as Director of the Army Nurse Corps, 
Regular Army, or as Director of the Dietitian 
Corps, Regular Army, or as Director of the 
Physical Therapist Corps, Regular Army, or 
as Director of the Occupational Therapist 
Corps, Regular Army, shall upon retirement 
be retired with the rank held by her while 
so serving, and shall receive retired pay at 
the rate prescribed by law, computed on the 
basis of the base and longevity pay which 
she would receive if serving on active duty 
with such rank, and, i: thereafter recalled 
to active service, shall be recalled in such 
rank and shall constitute an additional num- 
ber therein: Provided, That the commis- 
sioned officer first appointed as Director of 
the Army Nurse Corps and the commissioned 
officer first appointed as Director of the 
Physical Therapist Corps, pursuant to this 
act, shall, without limitation as to the time 
they shall serve in such capacities, upon re- 
tirement be retired with the rank held 
while so serving, and shall receive retired 
pay at the rate prescribed by law, computed 
on the basis of the base and longevity pay 
they would receive if serving on active duty 
with such rank. 

(c) In determining eligibility for retire- 
ment and the percentage of active-service 
pay to be employed in computing the amount 
of retired pay under any provision of law, 
each commissioned officer on the active list 
of the Regular Army who is commissioned 
in any of the corps established by this act, 
shall be deemed to have at least the same 
length of continuous active commissioned 
service in the Regular Army as any officer 
junior to her in rank in the Medical De- 
partment of the Regular Army. 


APPLICABILITY OF LAWS GENERALLY i 


Sec, 304. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, all laws now or hereafter applicable 












to male commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army, to former male commissioned officers 
of the Regular Army, and to their dependents 
and beneficiaries, shall in like cases be ap- 
plicable respectively to commissioned officers 
of any of the Corps established by this act, 
Regular Army, to former commissioned officers 
of any of the Corps established by this act, 
Regular Army, and to their dependents and 
peneficiaries. 

ACTIVE SERVICE CREDITED 


Sec. 305. Except for the purpose of deter- 
mining a person's grade, rank, and right to 
promotion in the Regular Army (see sec. 
203 (b) hereof) in computing years of active 
Federal military service for all purposes of 
any person, there shall be credited active 
military service in the Army Nurse Corps 
and in the Navy Nurse Corps, active mili- 
tary service rendered pursuant to an appoint- 
ment under the provisions of the act of De- 
cember 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 1072), and active 
military service rendered pursuant to an ap- 
pointment under the act of June 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 324). 

TERMINATION OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 306. The Secretary of War, under the 
circumstances and in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the President, may 
terminate the commission of any officer com- 
missioned in any the corps established by 
this act. 


AUTHORIZED STRENGTH OF REGULAR ARMY 


Sec. 307. Personnel appointed in the Reg- 
ular Army under the provisions of this act 
shall be in addition to the numbers of other 
commissioned officers of the Regular Army 
now or hereafter prescribed by law. 


LIQUIDATION OF ARMY NURSE CORPS ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND POSITIONS EXISTING UNDER PRE- 
VIOUS LAWS 


Sec. 308. (a) Effective on the date of en- 
actment of this act, no further appointment 
shall be made in the Army Nurse Corps cre- 
ated by chapter V of the act of July 9, 1918 
(40 Stat. 879), as amended, and no further 
appointment shall be made pursuant to the 
act of December 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 1073), or 
pursuant to the act of June 22, 1944 (58 
Stat. 324). The acceptance. of any Regular 
Army appointment under this act shall oper- 
ate to vacate any other military or civilian 
status in or with the Military Establishment 
theretofore occupied by the appointee except 
= appointment pursuant to the act of June 
22, 1944. 

(b) Effective 6 months following the date 
of enactment of this act, the Army Nurse 
Corps created by chapter V of the act of 
July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 879), as amended, and 
all offices and appointment therein shall 
cease to exist: Provided, That this provision 
shall not affect the rights, benefits, privi- 
leges, pay, allowances, gratuities, or leave 
accrued to a person, her dependents, or bene- 
ficiaries by virtue of any laws or regulations 
in effe ct prior to the enactment of this act, 
and where necessary to the full enjoyment of 
terminal leave, terminal leave pay, retire- 
ment and retired pay, pensions, travel allow- 
ance, transportation of dependents and ef- 
fects, and rights, benefits, privileges, and 
gratuities to which such person or her de- 
pendents have become entitled, such Corps, 
Offices, and appointments shall coiftinue to 
exist but only for such purposes. 

TITLE IV—OrFFIcers’ RESERVE Corps 
ESTABLISHMENT OF RESERVE SECTION 

SecTION 401. Effective the date of enact- 
ment of this act, there shall be established in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army of the 
United States an Army Nurse Corps Section, 
& dietitian Corps Section, a Physical Ther- 
apist Corps Section, and an Occupational 
Therapist Corps Section. 


APPLICATION OF LAWS 


/ Sec. 402. Except as otherwise specifically 
Provided, all laws and regulations now or 
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hereafter applicable to commissioned officers 
and former commissioned officers of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, and to their dependents 
and beneficiaries, shall, in like cases, be ap- 
plicable respectively to commissioned officers 
and former commissioned officers of the Army 
Nurse Corps Section, the Dietitian Corps 
Section, the Physical Therapist Corps Sec- 
tion, and the Occupational Therapist Corps 
Section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and to 
their dependents and beneficiaries. 


APPOINTMENT IN RESERVE SECTIONS 


Sec. 403. Appointments in the Army Nurse 
Corps Section, the Dietitian Corps Section, 
the Physical Therapist Corps Section, and the 
Occupational Therapist Corps Section of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps may be made in such 
grades and under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War, from 
female citizens of the United States, who 
have attained the age of 21 years, and who 


. possess such physical and other qualifications 


as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War: Provided, That female officers appointed 
pursuant to the act of June 22, 1944, and 
honorably separated from the service there- 
after may, if otherwise qualified, be appointed 
in the appropriate section of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps established hereby in the 
highest grade satisfactorily held by her in 
active service. 


OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERS OF RESERVE SECTIONS 


Sec. 404. In addition to the obligation to 
render active service now or hereafter pro- 
vided with respect to other members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, a member of those 
sections established in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps by this title may, with her consent, be 
called to active duty by the Secretary of War 
for any period or periods of time according 
to the needs of the Military Establishment, 
as determined by the Secretary of War. 





It’s Your Patriotic Duty To Register 
and Vote 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT J. McGLINCHEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. McGLINCHEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
results in primaries which have taken 
place so far this year show an alarming 
negligence on the part of hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens in their 
failure to go to the polls and vote. In 
this wonderful country of ours, citizen- 
ship is a serious responsibility. If a “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people” is to be maintained, our 
citizens must not be indifferent about 
taking part in elections. In neglecting 
to register and vote they are failing to 
take advantage of a great privilege— 
the privilege of helping to select the type 
of representatives who they feel would 
best protect their interests and fight for 
legislation that will benefit not only a few 
selfish interests but the people of our 
country as a whole. 

The importance of the coming Novem- 
ber election cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Every citizen who has reached 
the age of 21 should register—and do it 
now. Do not put it off until tomorrow, 
because tomorrow never comes. 

In the recent Pennsylvania primary, 
only some 1,300,000 voted, as compared 
with three times that number, 3,794,000, 
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who voted in 1944. I want to appeal to 
the people of Pennsylvania, particularly 
those in the Sixth Congressional District, 
to come out and register and vote for 
United States Senator, Governor, con- 
gressional candidates, State senators, 
and members of the legislature, so that 
our State will have the right type of rep- 
resentation in the National Congress and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Our Philadelphia citizens can register at 
City Hall Annex every weekday from 9 
a. m. to 4 p. m., Saturdays from 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. You cannot vote unless you 
are registered. The registration com- 
mission of the city of Philadelphia will 
set only one day for you to register in 
your ward for the coming November elec- 
tion. The last day to register at City 
Hall Annex is September 18, 1946. 

No American citizen should take the 
easy way and let others do the voting. 
The character of our government is 
largely what the voters make it. Every 
voter is part of the Government, and he 
should protect and cherish his right to 
participate in its elections. It took 50 
years of untiring work before the nine- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted which gave women equal 
suffrage, but the effort has been more 
than justified by the deep interest which 
women nave taken in elections since that 
time. 

Ask any returned serviceman the value 
of each person contributing his share 
and doing his own part in an outlined 
program of action. A policy of indiffer- 
ence can no more win the peace than it 
could have won the war. The parents, 
wives, and sweethearts of veterans will 
remember that our servicemen fought for 
the freedoms which we enjoy, and I hope 
that they will impress upon their friends 
and neighbors that the perpetuation of 
our democracy depends upon a wide- 
awake and vigilant electorate. 

Every American citizen should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to exercise his 
franchise. If you do this, you will ex- 
press your will by voting for the candi- 
dates who you think will represent you 
and not some selfish interest- It is your 
patriotic duty to register and vote. 





Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are considering legislation to mod- 
ernize congressional procedure. No 
doubt, there are many antiquated rules 
and regulations that have grown upon 
our Congress through decades of time. 
This bill makes many radical changes 
in congressional procedure. I do not be- 
lieve that this legislation will completely 
revolutionize Congress. It is a step in 
the right direction. ‘This bill carries a 
50-percent increase in salary and pen- 
sions for Members of Congress. While 
I will not be a Member of the Eightieth 
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Congress, I must express my views on 
these important matters. 

We have increased wages and salaries 
of others in varying amounts from 18 to 
30 percent, not 50 percent. As Members 
of Congress, we make ourselves subject 
to justifiable criticism if we vote this 
great increase. I am opposed to it. 

Pensions for workers under civil serv- 
ice and social security for the workers of 
the Nation is commendable. Our Nation 
is committed to a program of social secu- 
rity. Pensions for elected officials are 
different. The elected official does not 
run for office as a career, and to vote him 
a pension places him in a class as a civil- 
ian employee of the Government. It 
would be contrary to good policy. It 
would run counter to our conception of 
good government. I hope the House will 
reject this provision. 





Americanism on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr.GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article entitled 
“Americanism on the March,” by John 
Stelle, national commander, the Ameri- 
can Legion: 


My fellow Americans, as national com- 
mander of the largest veterans’ organization 
in all history which now numbers approxi- 
mately three and a quarter million members, 
it behooves me to speak with utmost candor, 

I appeal today for a united America. I 
urge every American to become militant in 
a common endeavor to check every threat to 
our national, spiritual, and moral standards. 

A united America is and must be essen- 
tial in our progress toward enduring peace. 
We cannot build the brave new world which 
we have so longingly envisioned during the 
years of war, unless we maintain the splen- 
did national teamwork which made our mili- 
tary victory possible. The outlawing of war 
forever is a job which demands the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every American. It 
cannot be accomplished by any one segment 
of our people. It is a national partnership 
undertaking. 

There never has been a time in our history 
when national teamwork has been so vital. 
We are living in a new age beset with a poten- 
tially greater peril than ever before. Science 
has unleashed a new force upon the world 
whose potentiality for evil staggers the imagi- 
nation. We should thank God that it has 
been given to America to control in the be- 
ginning. We used it to bring the greatest 
war in the annals of mankind to a merci- 
fully quick close. But we all know we cannot 
hope to control the secret of this new force 
very long. In secret laboratories all over the 
world, scientists are working day and night 
to find the key even as we found it. Sooner 
or later others will find that key. We are in 
the beginning of the atomic age. The next 
war will be an all-out atomic war, with death 
and destruction so extensive it may well spell 
the doom of civilization if not of mankind 
itself. 

We have a breathing space of perhaps a few 
years—it may be only a matter of months— 
in which we must rally our best efforts to 
build an enduring structure of peace. If we 


fail, no human mind can measure the conse- 
quences. 

America has grown into the greatest Na- 
tion on earth because in real, genuine Amer- 
icanism—the live and let live philosophy of 
our American way of life—has been found 
the strength of progress. Jew and gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, Christian and Athe- 
ist, immigrant and native-born, colored and 
white, have found in real Americanism @ 
common bond of freedom, justice, tolerance, 
and opportunity. This has enabled indi- 
vidual enterprise to flourish and the Nation 
to prosper. Americanism is the only ground 
on which all these racial, religious, economic, 
political, and geographic elements of our 
population could have met for common prog- 
ress. 

If we are to move toward the goal of last- 
ing peace, Americanism must continue to 
prevail among our peoples as the bond 
which unites them. 

Those who would destroy America are in- 
terested in undermining Americanism first. 
If they can kill our spirit of Americanism, 
they can change our form of government. 
Our way of life, our system of government is 
repugnant to those who do not believe in 
democracy, to those who dispute the dignity 
of the individual, to those who believe might 
is right. 

The exponents of government by coercion 
and by dictatorship always have been ag- 
gressive. In recent decades which witnessed 
the rise of totalitarian philosophies of gov- 
ernment, whether they masqueraded under 
labels of communism, fascism or nazism, we 
experienced an intrusion of these alien 
“isms.” . 

We have stamped out European fascism 
and nazism by force of arms. But commu- 
nism we have with us still today. The Com- 
munists of the world are just as virulent as 
ever in seeking to impose their foreign beliefs 
on us. They have not given up their ideal 
of world conquest by propaganda or by force. 

I do not hesitate to make the charge that 
but for Communist interference and opposi- 
tion, the peace-loving peoples of the world 
would have made gratifying progress in a 
common effort to outlaw war. 


Every thinking American knows that every 


constructive step this Nation has taken along 
the international pathway for enduring peace 
has been impeded by the actions of Com- 
munists. They do not seem to want a world 
rid of war. Their philosophy seems to be to 
secure more for themselves by force and vio- 
lence than by peaceful agreements. 

In the campaign of world communism on 
the march, American Communists are play- 
ing their puppet part. They do not want an 
America united in international collabora- 
tion for peace. They are trying to revive the 
specter of isolationism, to break the ranks of 
American unity. They are trying to enlist 
Americans to go it alone again. 

They represent a danger to America from 
within. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
has warned publicly that the danger of com- 
munism in this country today is greater than 
ever before. American “commies” are in the 
midst of a great recruiting drive. Their lead- 
ers are swarming throughout industrial areas 
seeking to fan labor-management contro- 
versies into flames of consuming communism. 
They are trying to enroll disgruntled vet- 
erans, They are infiltrating into every strata 
of American society. 

In their subversive efforts they have on 
thejr side numerous other un-American 
groups. All these groups have one thing in 
common—they plant seeds of distrust and 
suspicion, of prejudice and hatred, of bigotry 
and intolerance. They seek to pit class 
against class, creed against creed, and race 
against race. 

One of the most infamous hate-peddlers in 
our midst is Gerald L. K. Smith. He is the 
generalissimo of the nationalist movement in 
this country. Smith and his ilk overlook no 
bets. They invite national disunity. They 
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are quick to move i..to any area where trouble 
is brewing. 

The Ku Klux Klan currently is raising its 
masked head again. Of all the strife-breeq. 
ing, un-American organizations in our coun. 
try, the Klan is the most despicable because 
it is of native origin, fostered by men bred 
in this country, who ought to know better 
than to seek their own Nation’s disrepute. 

The fifth national convention of the Amer. 
ican Legion in San Francisco, Calif., on Oc- 
tober 17, 1923, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas the fundamental law of our coun- 
try guarantees to all peoples equal rights and 
equal opportunities and the right to worship 
their God as they see fit; and 

“Whereas it is provided that our laws shall 
be made and enforced by Representatives of 
our people, chosen under the law to do 50; 
and 

“Whereas membership of the American Le- 
gion is made up of those who served our 
country in time of great national stress, 
without distinction as to race, color, creed, or 
class; and 

“Whereas the American Legion is pledged 
to the orderly enforcement of our laws 
through lawful agencies: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, in na- 
tional convention assembled, this 17th day 
of October 1923, That we consider any indi- 
vidual, group of individuals, or organization 
which creates or fosters racial, religious, or 
class strife among our people, or which takes 
into its own hands the enforcement of law, 
determination of guilt, or infliction of pun- 
ishment, to be un-American, a menace to our 
liberties, and destructive to our fundamental 
law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we consider such action by 
any individual, groups, or organizations to be 
inconsistent with the ideals and purposes 
of the American Legion.” 

That 1923 indictment was aimed at the 
Ku Klux Klan and other incipient groups. 
As national commander of the American 
Legion I declare that indictment very firmly 
remains the American Legion policy today. 
We strongly condemn the Ku Klux Klan and 
its ilk as a deadly menace to American unity 
at a time when it is so tragically important 
for all Americans to pull together. We don’t 
want any “invisible empire” in our country 
today. What we want is an “indivisible em- 
pire” of Americans. 

Subversive groups are fond of employing 
the so-called “underground” routes. We 
challenge them to emerge into the open. I 
do not believe they would dare. Public ex- 
amination would destroy them and their en- 
deavors. We favor permitting every person 
free speech, so long as his voice does not 
transcend the limits of liberty. In such & 
light, the subversive groups could talk their 
heads off, only to flounder in the morass of 
their own misconduct, 

If America is to move forward in its tre- 
mendous task of leading the world into 4 
new era of lasting peace, it must reject the 
underground organizations seeking to set 
themselves up as powerful influences in our 
communities to interfere in matters re- 
ligious, political, economic, social and racial. 
Elimination of the un-American groups is 4 
“must” in our national effort to build unity. 
It can be done if our leaders in government 
and others execute their legal trust. Public 
opinion will force the issue. 

Today America is at the crossroads. Be- 
fore the children of the World War II gen- 
eration reach the age of reasoning, we, the 
adults living today, will have chartered their 
destiny. There can be precious little equivo- 
cation from here on in. The decision the 
American people must make now is between 
an aggressive peace offensive and a retreat 
to the mock security of indifference to world 
affairs with its calamitous consequences not 
only to ourselves but to all mankind. 

From Pearl Harbor to Rome to Berlin to 
Tokyo was a grueling haul. Prewar national 
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inattentiveness to international develop- 
ments made it an uphill struggle most of the 
way for our gallant fighting men and women. 

Today many of these fighting men and 
women are back home. More than 2,000,000 
of them are active members of the Ameri- 
can Legion. They were over there when 
America paid the price of victory in costs of 
sweat, blood, and some 300,000 lives. Teamed 
with veterans who suffered a similar expendi- 
ture 28 years ago, they today are spearhead- 
ing the American Legion's demand for vig- 
orous prosecution of the campaign for peace. 

Our peace offensive will succeed or fail de- 
pending on the national efforts on two 
fronts—wholehearted participation in the 
United Nations on one hand and the develop- 
ment of a program to insure adequate mili- 
tary preparedness on the other. The two 
efforts are mutually dependent. To weaken 
either is to sabotage the other. 

The United Nations is in the awkward 
stage of adolescence. Until the Organiza- 
tion matures and exerts its full weight on the 
international scene no man can judge its 
value. The American Legion believes, hew- 
ever, it is the duty of the American people 
whose Government pioneered establishment 
of this Council of Nations to see that the 
United Nations Organization does reach ma- 
turity. 

But adolescence is also the vulnerable age. 
Only military preparedness in the form of 
a substantial defense program will assure the 
security of our Nation during the growth of 
the United Mations. Military strength alone 
will impress others in the family of nations 
with the sincerity of our drive for a just 
and an enduring peace, 

We cannot move ahead in this peace of- 
fensive unless all Americans put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel and push. To do that they 
must be united. They must work as a 
team—an all-American team. 

Science has learned how to kill the great 
plagues. It has learned a thousand ways of 
snufing out human life, each more effective 
than the preceding one. It has learned how 
to level entire cities and devastate entire 
countrysides. But it can never learn how to 
kill war. Only the human spirit can kill 
war, because wars first start in human hearts. 

In genuine Americanism we have the best 
hope of the world for fostering the spirit of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and make possible a lasting peace. 

That’s the kind of “ism” the American 
Legion is fighting for. 

Let's keep Americanism on the march. 





A Mutilated Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 21, 1946, 
which expresses my own views on the 
nutilated McMahon atomic energy Dill. 
I fervently hope that the conference 
committee now considering the bill will 
return it to the state in which it passed 
the Senate. Excerpts from the editorial 
in question follow: 
A MUTILATED BILL 

When it passed the drastically amended 
McMahon atomic energy bill yesterday, the 
House ignored or defied the President, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Chief of Staff Eisenhower, and Chief of Naval 





Operations Nimitz. All of these men, who 
are charged with the duty of national de- 
fense, approved the bill as it came from the 
Senate. The Senate itself passed the Mc- 
Mahon bill unanimously after exhaustive 
hearings and debates. 

As passed by the House, the measure pro- 
vides that a military man be placed on the 
five-member commission; for a military 
man to be head of one of the Commission’s 
chief divisions; for authority for the armed 
forces to make atomic bombs under certain 
conditions; and for the FBI to apply a loyalty 
check to all persons associated in any capac- 
ity with the development and control of 
atomic energy. 

These matters were considered when the 
McMahon bill was in the Senate and they 
were rejected. Though the McMahon bill 
made every proper precaution for national 
safety, it decided the question of military 
against civilian control strictly in favor of 
the latter. This is in accord with the basic 
American principle—to guard against men 
on horseback—that the Commander in Chief 
and the directing heads of our armed forces 
be civilians. 

Secretary Patterson, who first favored the 
May-Johnson bill, which would have placed 
hobbles on scientific research, came around 
to favor the McMahon bill, saying: 

“This bill goes further in dealing with the 
national defense aspects of atomic energy 
than the earlier bill (May-Johnson) did. 
There was nothing in the May-Johnson bill 
creating a military liaison committee, no 
specific provision in it at all as to how the 
Army or the Navy would keep posted on what 
was going on in atomic energy. This bill 
does, and it is better in that feature.” 

The blunderbuss suggestion by Repre- 
sentative Donprro to institute a Gestapo- 
like examination of every man connected 
with atomic energy includes, of course, dis- 
tinguished scientists. Many of these men, 
no doubt, would prefer to disassociate them- 
selves from the work to avoid being shad- 
owed by the FBI. Donvero’s amendment is 
of a piece with the Wood-Rankin commit- 
tee’s hysterical warning that the country 
should beware of the young Oak Ridge 
scientists, some of whom are s0 radical, for- 
sooth, that they favor a world government to 
protect civilization from the atomic bomb. 





Ku Klux Klan Condemned in Stelle 
Speech 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ORD, I include an article published in the 
National Legionnaire of July 5, 1946: 
KU KLUX KLAN CONDEMNED IN STELLE SPEECH— 

NATIONAL COMMANDER ALSO BLASTS GERALD 

L. K. SMITH AND COMMUNISTS 


“The Ku Klux Klan currently is raising 
its masked head again. Of all the strife- 
breeding, un-American organizations in our 
country, the Klan is the most despicable, be- 
cause it is of native origin, fostered by men 
bred in this country who ought to know 
better than to seek their own Nation's 
disrepute. 

“We strongly condemn the Ku Klux Elan 
and its ilk as a deadly menace to America 
at a time when it is so tragically important 
for all Americans to pull together. We don’t 
want any invisible empire in our country to- 
day. What we want is an indivisible empire 
of Americans.” 
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The national commander, addressing his 
radio audience on the subject “Americanism 
on the March,” thus answered the questions 
of thousands who have been asking what the 
position of the American Legion was to be on 
the question of the Ku Klux Klan, which is 
reported to be on the move again in an effort 
to attain the strength it developed after 
World War I, but which was eventually re- 
duced to a political nonentity by the aroused 
attitude of an aroused public opinion. 

In his address Commander Stelle quoted 
the resolution adopted at the San Francisco 
national convention of the American Legion 
in 1923, which was aimed at the KKK, and 
which declared: “We consider any individual, 
group of individuals, or organization which 
creates or fosters racial, religious, or class 
strife among our people, or which takes into 
its own hands the nforcement of law, de- 
termination of guilt, or infliction of punish- 
ment to be un-American, a menace to our 
liberties and destructive to our fundamental 
law. We consider such action by any indi- 
vidual, groups, or organizations to be incon- 
sistent with the ideals and purposes of the 
American Legion.” 

“That 1923 indictment was aimed at the 
Ku Klux Klan and other incipient groups. 
As national commander of the American 
Legion, I declare that indictment very firmly 
remains the American Legion policy today,” 
declared Commander Stelle. 

Gerald L. K. Smith also received the atten- 
tion of Commander Stelle, who declared that 
“One of the most infamous hate-peddlers in 
our midst is Gerald L. K. Smith. He aspires 
to be the generalissimo of the nationalist 
movement in this country. Smith and his 
ilk overlook no bets. They invite national 
disunity. They are quick to move into any 
area wheré trouble is brewing.” 

Paying his attention to communism in 
this country, the commander declared: “In 
the campaign of world communism on the 
march, American Communists are playing 
their puppet part. They do not want an 
America united in international collabora- 
tion for peace.” 

“If America is to move forward in its tre- 
mendous task of leading the world into a 
new era of lasting peace,” said Commander 
Stelle, “it must reject the underground or- 
ganizations seeking to set themselves up a 
powerful influence in our communities to 
interfere in matters religious, political, eco- 
nomic, social, and racial. limination of 
the un-American groups is a ‘must’ in our 
national effort to build unity. It can be done 
if our leaders in government and others 
execute their legal trust. Public opinion will 
force the issue.” 





OPA Itself Will Not Abolish Price Control 
for the Petroleum Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in a recent issue of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune. Mr. Rowley, the oil editor of 
the Tulsa Tribune, is the author of this 
editorial, and his article deserves serious 
consideration: 

OPA ITSELF WILL NOT ABOLISH PRICE CONTROL 
FOR THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

Chief concern of most oilmen today is what 
action Congress will take on reviving the 
Office of Price Administration and whether 
the new bill, if enacted into law, will contain 
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a provision exempting petroleum and its 
products from price control. The OPA meas- 
ure now being considered in Congress con- 
tains a provision continuing subsidies on 
crude-oil production from pools averaging 
9 barrels or less per well per day, such sub- 
sidies to be ended by next April. 

Status of the OPA measure is this: The 
Senate passed a bill continuing OPA for 1 
year with certain products and commodities, 
including petroleum, eliminated from future 
control except in case a control board de- 
cided there was a shortage of a product in 
which case the board might order return of 
price control. That bill was sent to the 
House. The House, instead of acting on the 
measure itself, sent it to conference. House 
and Senate Members have been unable to 
compromise differences of opinion as to elim- 
ination of price control on meats and dairy 
products. The members of the conference 
committees will hold a final meeting in Wash- 
ington today. It is reported if no agreement 
is made at the session today, the bill will be 
returned to the House for debate and action 
by the House as a whole on the measure. 

The petroleum amendment contained in 
th2 measure passed by the Senate was pro- 
posed by Senator E. H. Moore, of Tulsa, on 
behalf of himself and Senators THOMAS, 
Cklahoma; REED and CAPPER, Kansas; 
O’MAHONEY and ROBERTSON, Wyoming; EAST- 
LAND, Mississippi; O'’DANIEL, Texas; WILLIs, 
Indiana; and MCCLELLAN, Arkansas. It 
follows: 

“Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to authorize the Administrator to 
impose or maintain price controls with re- 
Spect to petroleum and petroleum products 
processed or manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part from petroleum unless the Price 
Decontrol Board established under subsec- 
tion (h) shail have first determined and cer- 
tified in writing to the Administrator that 
the supply of crude petroleum or the particu- 
lar petroleum product on which price controls 
are to be imposed or maintained is insufficient 
to meet the domestic consumptive demand 
therefor.” 

The word “domestic,” in the above line is 
significant. It would prevent OPA officials, 
seeking an excuse to put price controls on 
oils from using a shortage abroad as a rea- 
son for price control in this country. 

Uncertainty as to the eventual outcome of 
a price control measure has caused consid- 
erable concern among oil men. Subsidy pay- 
ments for stripper well production ceased 
with the end of OPA June 30. Naturally, 
owners of these small producing wells are “up 
in the air.” Oil companies who have urged 
the need for better crude oil prices are mark- 
ing time as to what action they take on prices 
because, obviously, it would be unwise to 
make any changes in price schedules until 
it is determined definitely the final outcome 
of .a price control measure. 

OPA officials have shown definitely they 
do not intend to lift control on prices for 
petroleum and products. They have broken 
their word time after time by failing to lift 
price control after they had said such control 
would be eliminated on all commodities or in 
any industry when supply approached or was 
in balance with demand. They have formu- 
lated weak excuse after excuse in efforts to 
maintain control of oil prices. When one ex- 
cuse was shown to be absolutely fallacious 
and not based on fact, the bureaucrats came 
up immediately with another excuse. 

OPA officials cannot be trusted to keep 
their promises. They have relied on mis- 
representations and statements contrary to 
facts in their campaign to perpetuate them- 
selves in office and to maintain control over 
oil-indugtry prices. 

Unless the price-control measure finally 
enacted, if one is enacted, contains a definite 
provision eliminating petroleum and prod- 
ucts from price control, such control will not 
be lifted anywhere in the near future by OPA. 

Unless price control on petroleum and 


products is eliminated from any price-control 
measure enacted, it will be a long time before 
there is an increase approved for crude-oil 
prices. OPA went for more than 414 years 
bull-headedly refusing to approve any general 
crude-oil price advantage despite admitted 
facts showed costs of operation had risen 
substantially, A leopard does not change 
its spots and its past record and its failure 
to keep promises, misrepresentations, and 
erroneous statements prove conclusively CPA 
officials are interested more in perpetuating 
themselves on the Federal pay roll than they 
are in aiding business to return to normal 
operations. 

If price controls over oils are eliminated 
definitely, either by failure to enact a price 
control measure or by specific provision in 
any such measure, crude oil prices will be 
increased by approximately 25 cents a barrel 
within a very short time with a compensatory 
adjustment of products prices. Such an in- 
crease would go a long way toward offsetting 
loss of the subsidy on stripper-well pro- 
duction. 

Any OPA renewal measure enacted prob- 
ably will contain provision for continuance 
of subsidy payments until next April. It is 
likely such payments for stripper-well pro- 
duction would cease were petroleum and 
products eliminated from price control, but 
purchasing companies, in that event, then 
would feel free to increase crude oil prices 
so the producers as a whole would benefit. 

We urge every oil man and every business- 
man interested in the welfare of the petrole- 
um industry to contact Members of Con- 
gress, particularly at this time Members of 
the House, and urge that price control for 
the petroleum industry be eliminated from 
any price-control measure enacted. This is 
important. Each person should do this and 
not depend upon someone else to do the 
contacting. 

Supply of crude oil and products is in ex- 
cess of demand. Crude oil went into storage 
last week and gasoline stocks are more than 
5,000,000 barrels greater than they were a 
year ago. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a Lincoln Day 
speech which I delivered at the Lincoln 
Day Republican banquet at Vale, Oreg., 
on February 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, as we Republicans 
pay honor this week to the great Lincoln, 
founder of our Republican Party, we can 
best honor him by rededicating ourselves to 
his devotion to national duty. No one can 
study the life of Lincoln, particularly his 
years in the presidency, without being deeply 
moved by his great concern over the state of 
the Union and the disintegration of national 
unity. His now classic historical utterances 
such as, “A house divided against itself can- 
not stand,” and his solemn words, “This 
Government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free,” were dynamic expres- 
sions of Lincoln’s great conviction that Amer- 
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ica’s strength and future as a Nation de- 
pended upon the unity of her people in 
support of national ideals. 

It was his teachings and his self-sacrificing 
leadership which gave form and substance to 
the Republican ideals of human rights and 
individual liberties which had been so long 
expressed in the American Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights but which had been ignored 
or violated with resulting national discord. 
Lincoln met the threat to national unity in 
his time by leading the people of this Nation 
to an understanding that human values ex- 
pressed in the dignity of the individual and 
the liberties and civil rights of each one of 
us, as set forth in the Bill of Rights, must be 
of primary concern to our form of Govern- 
ment. He recognized the duty of govern- 
ment to protect property rights and to pro- 
mote and encourage the legitimate interests 
of a private property economy but he never 
hesitated or flinches in support of the basic 
principle of our republican form of govern- 
ment, nemaly, that it exists to protect and 
advance the welfare of all of our people and 
not just a privileged few. 

Yes; we refer to Lincoln as “The Great 
Emancipator” because he never failed to place 
human rights and freedom above material 
things. We revere him as “The Great Eman- 
cipator” because even at the cost of a great 
civil war he united this Nation in support 
of the proposition that political democracy 
cannot endure exploitation, of human 
beings. 

In the campaigns of 1856 and 1860 Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the members of the newly 
born Republican Party fought to strengthen 
our system of representative government so 
that its guaranties of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness for the individual citi- 
zen could become a reality. A system of gov- 
ernment which in the words of Lincoln would 
grant to every man a chance to better his 
condition and would leave each man free to 
acquire property as fast as he could; a sys- 
tem which held it was in no way right for 
some men to enslave other men; a system 
of government where the will of the majority 
would rule subject to such checks and bal- 
ances inherent in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of our Government 
devised to protect minority rights from any 
irresponsible act of a majority. 

Speaking in support of the principle of 
majority rule, a rule so completely ignored 
in recent weeks by a willful filibustering mi- 
nerity of Senators in the United States Sen- 
ate, Lincoln spoke the words in his first in- 
augural, March 4, 1861: “A majority held in 
restraint by constitutional checks and limi- 
tations, and always changing easily with de- 
liberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a 
free people. Whoever rejects it does, of 
necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. 
Unanimity is impossible; the rule of a mi- 
nority, as a permanent prrangement, is 
wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarchy or despotism in 
some form is all that is left.” Those words 
of Lincoln were prophetic of the crisis in 
which we live today. 

Lincoln’s years in the presidency molded 
perhaps, as no other period in our history, 
the destiny of our Nation. The lesson of 
national unity which he taught the Nation 
has enabled us, as a people, to meet and sur- 
vive each national crisis and each threat to 
our national security which has confronted 
us in the intervening years. It is true that 
each generation seems to be confronted with 
its own crisis and hour of decision, due, ap- 
parently, to the limitations and selfishness 
of human beings. Our generation has been 
no exception and we have yet to survive 
destiny’s challenge to our national ideals. 
We will survive it if we have sense enough 
to keep faith with the teaching of Lincoln 
that there must be unity among us in pro- 
moting the common good, 
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Honesty compels us to admit that unity 
among our people as to national objectives 
and political policies do not exist in America 
t day. By national unity I do not mean 
unanimity of agreement as to the desir- 
ability or undesirability of any particular 
piece ‘of legislation. Nor do I mean by na- 
tional unity that our two great national po- 
litical parties should be in common agree- 
ment as to policies of political administra- 
tion. However, there are a great many na- 
tional questions confronting us, the determi- 
nation of which will destine and chart our 
course in history. Most of these issues are 
far above the level of partisan politics be- 
cause they are truly nonpartisan issues. They 
are national issues in the true sense of the 
word. Nevertheless, the significance of the 
position taken by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in respect to such issues cannot 
be minimized either from the standpoint of 
the future of the two political parties or of 
the future of the Nation. 

I happen to be one who believes that if 
either party plays cheap party politics with 
any of these great issues it will perform 
not only a great disservice to itself but it 
will spread disunity and confusion among 
our people at a time when we must unite in 
support of the great principles for which we 
sacrificed so much in order to win the war. 
I do not mean that there is not much room 
fr disagreement and differences of opinion 
as to the ways and means which should be 
followed in meeting the challenges of the 
peace. But I do mean that if we are to keep 
faith with the spirit and principles of our 
own political democracy as well as the objec- 
tives of the Atlantic and San Francisco char- 
ters we must not let party differences permit 
us, as a people, to become disunited on the 
aims of the peace. If we lose the peace, and 
we have yet to win it, it will be because we, 
as individuals, cease to demand of our two 
great political parties that they remain 
united in the common objective of establish- 
ing and perfecting the United Nations Or- 
ganization. As Republicans we must not 
fail either our party or our country in that 
ideal. There is no other way, at least no 
other way yet devised, which promises any 
hope for winning the peace except by the 
cooperative effort of members of the United 
Nations Organization to develop step by step 
and through experience by experience the 
machinery, procedure, and policies of the 
United Nations Organization. 

The alternative is a return to selfish na- 
ionalism, the inevitable result of which is, 
as history has proved so many times that 
further proof is unnecessary, namely, war. 
We cannot, as a nation, justify a course of 
action which is bound to lead to war. We 
cannot justify on principles of international 
morality, and we cannot justify it from the 
standpoint of our own national security be- 
cause the hard cold fact is that we have no 
assurance whatsoever that, even with the 
Sacrifices and cost which would be entailed, 
we would come out of the next world war 
on the winning side. It is easy in these days 
of both national confusion and world chaos 
for the political demagogue to traffic on the 
prejudices of our people. It is true that this 
peace is going to be a very expensive peace. 
It is going te cost money to rehabilitate war 
devastated areas of the world. 

Undoubtediy, concessions will have to be 
made by the United States and by other 
nations, too, if economic warfare is going to 
be eliminated from trade relations among 
nations. But unless economic warfare among 
nations can be eliminated, the chances of 
eiminating military war are not very good. 
I know that there will be politicians who will 
Seek to convince the American people that 
we should not enter into any trade or eco- 
homic arrangements with any other nations 
cf the world if those arrangements can be 
s uid to cost us any money. I would be the 
first to agree that the Government of the 
United States should not spend the American 
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taxpayers’ dollars in any international eco- 
nomic arrangement or policy which does not 
promote sound international relations and 
thereby preserve and strengthen the peace. 
But we should not forget that a few days of 
modern warfare in material cost alone, to say 
nothing of the priceless value of precious 
American lives, is far in excess of any eco- 
nomic adjustment or financial loan which 
has yet been suggested as necessary to sta- 
bilize international trade relations or to re- 
habilitate war-torn nations. 

Personally, I do not think the statesmen of 
our country have been sufficiently frank and 
open with the American people in explaining 
to them that a peace which has any hope of 
preventing another war—that is, a peace 
which will keep the peace—is going to in- 
volve considerable sacrifice on our part as a 
Nation. However, that sacrifice will be much, 
much less than the cost to us would have 
been had the war continued for the 6 or 9 
months longer as it was expected to con- 
tinue before the atomic bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima. We must not overlook the 
fact that this war was the most costly, devas- 
tating war in history. By the grace of God, 
its devastation was kept from our shores, 
but its awful cruelties and horrors were 
wreaked upon the bodies and lives of thou- 
sands of our best young men. 

Granted that care, caution, and thorough 
examination should characterize all the ne- 
gotiations and agreements which this Nation 
enters into in settling the peace still we must 
admit the fact that we cannot justify adopt- 
ing a narrow, blind, nationalistic attitude in 
regard to peace arrangements if by paying our 
share of the cost of a sound peace now we 
can so strengthen the United Nations Or- 
ganization and so stabilize economic relations 
between nations as to reduce to the irre- 
ducible minimum the danger of another war. 
I say that obligation is not only an obliga- 
tion and challenge to the Republican Party 
but it is an all American challenge which 
should be met by both political parties and 
gladly fulfilled by all citizens. 

I shall not dwell on the implications of the 
new historical era into which we entered last 
August when the first atomic bomb was 
dropped on Japan. Yet its significance 
should be taken into account in determining 
any phase of our international policy and it 
has a direct bearing in varying degrees upon 
all our national policies. In fact the splitting 
of the atom has changed the course of hu- 
man history and you and I are living in an 
era today as different from the era of human 
history as recently as last August 5, as the 
depths of the dark ages differed from the 
height of the industrial age. One might de- 
scribe the difference between the period of 
Lincoin and the period of today as the dif- 
ference between splitting the rail and 
splitting the atom. 

Political parties eannot serve the country 
if they fail to comprehend the implications 
of the atomic age. Specifically the Repub- 
lican Party will fail to serve the interests of 
the Nation if its leaders take the position 
that the secrets of the aomic bomb should 
be locked up in American scientific labora- 
tories as an American national secret. There 
are some political leaders in our party that 
take that position but by so doing they con- 
fess their lack of understanding of the uni- 
versality of science. In spite of the criti- 
cism which I have received I am proud of the 
fact that I was the first Member of the 
United States Senate to take the position on 
the floor of the Senate that we, as a Nation, 
should recognize that the atomic bomb does 
not belong to the people of the United States. 
It belongs to mankind. In that speech I 
pointed out that we cannot nationalize 
science, that we cannot even nationalize the 
know-how for producing the atomic bomb. 
Subsequent events have already proved the 
soundness of my observations. I did not say 
and I did not mean that I think this coun- 
try should here and now make available to 
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all other countries, members of the United 
Nations Organization, the production secrets 
which we have used to date to manufacture 
the atomic bomb. Ordinary common sense 
dictates that we should first perfect the best 
possible international agreement and pro- 
cedure for the international control of the 
atomic bomb. 

However, already, we have come a long way 
from the original position taken, even by the 
President of our country, some months ago 
when the hue and cry was raised by many 
that we, along with England, should attempt 
to keep the atomic bomb and its method of 
production a deep, dark, military secret. It 
is now generally admitted that our first state- 
ment of policy in regard to the bomb raised 
much suspicion and great fear and misun- 
derstanding throughout the world on the 
part of many peoples who do not think as 
well of us as we do of ourselves 

So I say that neither the Republican Party 
nor the Nation can afford to ignore the great 
implications of the atomic era to world atti- 
tudes and to national and international eco- 
nomic development. 

There are many domestic issues which I 
think ought tu be approachea by political 
parties from the standpoint of the interests 
of national unity and welfare rather than 
Political advantage. 

Take the question of taxat‘on. Great po- 
litical deceit prevails throughout the country 
in regard to this question. Elections are 
drawing nigh. The politicians are promising 
reduced taxes. Surely every unnecessary gov- 
ernmental expense should be eliminated by 
the Federal Government until the national 
debt of approximately $275,000,000,C00, or 
the equivalent of about $2,000 per man, wom- 
an, and child in America, is greatly reduced 
and until the operating budget of the Gov- 
ernment is balanced in fact rather than just 
on paper. However, it is the rankest type of 
gross misrepresentation for any politician to 
attempt to give the impression that the debt 
can be greatly reduceu by savings in the Fed- 
eral pay roll or by reducing any of the so- 
called nonessential or less-essential Govern- 
ment services. Some savings of a good many 
millions of dollars can and should be made, 
but when one is talking in terms of a debt 
of $275,000,000,000, a saving of even $100,000,- 
000, yes, even two or three hundred million 
dollars, really would be only a drop in the 
debt bucket. Such savings, however, are im- 
portant in performing the task of balancing 
the annual budget. But when we come to 
talk about protecting the value of thy Amer- 
ican dollar by reducing the huge national 
debt then we must recognize that taxes must 
be levied. 

I happen to be one who believes that the 
distribution of taxes should be much more 
equitable than it now is, and I also happen 
to be one who believes that every citizen 
who receives an income which permits of a 
standard of living of health and decency 
should make some tax investment in his 
government each year. The privileges, bene- 
fits, and liberties of our American form of 
government certainly entitle our Government 
to a fair tax investment on the basis of the 
principle of ability to pay from all our citi- 
zens who are able to maintain a standard 
of living of health and decency. Hence, I 
hope that the Republican Party will stand 
for an honest, realistic tax policy, because I 
am satisfied that a great majority of patriotic 
American citizens not only want to see the 
value of the American dollar protected but 
they stand ready and willing to pay such 
taxes as may be necessary to protect the value 
of their dollar. This is because they know 
that a deflated dollar will cost them more 
in the loss of property values and in the re- 
duction of real wages than the amount of 
taxes which will be necessary to balance 
the budget and start reducing the Nation’s 
debt. Certainly, at the present time, the 
people in the country by and large are in a 
much better position to help pay some of 
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the cost of the war, which has added so much 
to our national debt, than they have been 
at any time since 1932. Deficit financing as 
a@ long-term policy cannot be justified and 
certainly in such times as these when there 
is a surplus of purchasing power there is no 
good reason for Congress to reduce taxes. 
Reducing taxes in order to win votes should 
be resisted by legislators and disapproved by 
voters, 

There is another realistic reason why the 
Republican Party should not adopt a dras- 
tic tax-reduction program for the next few 
years. It is both a moral and economic rea- 
son. You remember that before the war a 
popular theme of discussion in this country 
was that if we ever did have another war we 
must see to it that we took the profit out of 
war. Did we? You know the answer. We 
did not. The fact is that the country is 
bulging with blood money. The profit was 
taken out of war for a good many thousands 
of our citizens but most of those are sleep- 
ing under white Crosses or attempting to 
readjust to civilian life with disabled bodies. 
To many, many Americans the war resulted 
in no real sacrifice. In fact, for those it 
might be said they prosecuted the war at 
home to save themselves and their country, 
but at $ percent interest from their Govern- 
ment. I do not mean to depreciate in any 
way the great war effort which was made on 
the home front, but I refuse to ignore the 
fact that the war improved the economic con- 
dition of millions of our people. It produced 
many more millionaires than the last war. 
I do not think it is asking too much during 
the next few years to levy taxes at reason- 
able rates, in accordance with ability to pay, 
s0 as to reduce materially the tremendous 
national debt which is constantly threaten- 
ing the value of our dollar. I think the Re- 
publican Party will stand for such a just and 
right tax policy. 

In the field of- labor relations the Repub- 
lican Party should be very careful to demon- 
strate that those who would make it an 
antilabor party do not speak for the party. 

Throughout its entire history from Lincoln 
to date the Republican Party, as a party, has 
stood for the freedom of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively with its employers. 
Labor today enjoys many of its rights and 
privileges as the result of Republican labor 
policies enacted into law over the decades. 
In these days there is much agitation for 
sweeping labor legislation to be passed by 
the Congress because many people seem to 
think the solution of the strike problem 
is the passage of so-called antilabor legisla- 
tion. Such a solution is no solution at all 
because as long as the right and freedom of 
workers to strike is preserved, and it should 
be preserved, antietrike legislation is unwise. 

On the other hand labor has no more right 
than any other group in our Nation to adopt 
policies or practices which infringe upon the 
legal rights of others. Hence as to demon- 
strable labor abuses such as violations of 
contracts, jurisdictional strikes and recog- 
nized unfair labor practices the Republican 
Party, in the interests of the public welfare, 
as well as the long-time welfare of labor 
itself, should not hesitate to pass remedial 
legislation. However, in the field of collec- 
tive bargaining over wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment it is a mistake for 
the Republican Party to yield to the clamor 
of those antilabor pressure groups who 
would seek through legislation, to attempt 
to render ineffective the collective-bargain- 
ing rights of organized labor. 

Farmers particularly should remember that 
the market basket of the American worker is 
the farmers’ principal market. A fair wage 
paid the American worker bears a direct re- 
lation to farm prices because approximately 
50 percent of the worker’s wage goes directly 
or indirectly to the purchasing of commodi- 
ties which come from the farm. Instead of 
the workers’ and the farmers’ interests being 
conflicting and hostile they are very much 


in common and the Republican Party should 
recognize that fact. 

The last issue that time permits mention- 
ing is the issue of reducing the services of 
Government. That is a popular slogan but 
not one which the Republican Party should 
adopt. Unnecessary Government services 
are, of eourse, a waste and cannot be justi- 
fied. It is the clear duty of Congress to 
eliminate them. 

But the fact is that many of our Govern- 
ment services are essential to the public 
welfare, and in all probability the people of 
this country will demand more rather than 
less Government services as time goes on. 
Whenever possible that service should be ren- 
dered by local government at the local level 
and not by the Federal Government. How- 
ever, I think the Republican Party should 
stop trying to destroy confidence in govern- 
ment, but rather it should create and justify 
confidence in government. I say that be- 
cause in our complex economic system in this 
country the private-property economy cannot 
survive except in cooperation with a friendly 
government. If the economic life of the 
country were left entirely to the business 
interests of the Nation without any Govern- 
ment surveillance, the public’s interests 
would suffer because competitive forces un- 
checked by Government inevitably lead to ex- 
ploitation. Hence, in my judgment, the Re- 
publican Party should stand for the maxi- 
mum decentralization of Government services 
compatible with efficiency and the admin- 
istration of those services at the local, com- 
munity, anti State level, but it will find the 
people very unsympathetic to a program 
which seeks to deprive them of Government 
services which they believe they are entitled 
to and to the new services which they will 
require from time to time. 

Thus, the party should never forget that 
what a permanent majority of our people 
want from their Government they will mani- 
fest their intentions as Lincoln suggested at 
the ballot box when he said, “The most re- 
liable indication of public purpose in this 
country is derived through our public elec- 
tions.” 

The challenge of the 1946 and 1948 elec- 
tions offers the Republican Party its greatest 
opportunity for political service to the Na- 
tion since the days of Lincoln. If it will offer 
iteelf as the party of no special group, if it 
will offer itself as a party that believe that 
representative government should function 
in the interest of the common men and 
women of America rather than to entrench 
the interests of just a privileged few, if it 
will offer itself as a party that believes that 
America must fulfill her part in keeping faith 
with the spirit and intent of the new eman- 
cipation proclamation—the San Francisco 
Charter—it is certain to be returned to power 
and trust in 1946 and 1948. 


A Year After VE-Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpts from an address by 
Virgil Jordan, president, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board at the thirtieth 
annual meeting of the board, New York, 
May 16, 1946: 


A YEAR AFTER VE-DAY 


If we are candid with ourselves we must 
admit that tn the deepest sense we have 
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lost this war more utterly than we lost the 
last one in terms of the moral and economic 
issues by which we justified it. The Ameri. 
can people gained a glorious victory on the 
field of battle and on the production front, 
but they must know in their hearts today 
that they have suffered humiliating defeat 
in the field of ideas and ideals, and stand in 
greater danger of losing their freedom today 
than they did 5 years ago. It is not merely 
that, having frustrated the Nazi-Fascist- 
Shinto effort to rule the world, they are now 
faced with the Communist attempt to do 
the same thing. They have still to come to 
grips with the more fundamental and uni- 
versal problem of our time, which is whether 
and how they can control the expansion and 
limit the power of government at home as 
well as of governments abroad. 

War, which we profess to fear or hate, is 
only one expression of the growth of the 
power of the state over men’s life and work, 
which in recent years so many have come to 
accept, encourage, Or support as progressive 
and desirable. Economic warfare, class and 
labor conflict, inflation, bureaucratic despot. 
ism, all forms of compulsory collectivism, 
national and international planning, con- 
spiracy, and espionage, and the movement 
toward a world superstate—all these and 
many other features of the economic and 
political panorama on the road ahead at 
home and abroad today are merely mani- 
festations of the mania for unlimited gov- 
ernment power which is evident everywhere 
in our time. 

In place of the plenty which they hoped 
the promise of peace would bring, we have 
a planetary epidemic of political compulsion 
and control called economic planning which 
everywhere cramps and cripples, or ruth- 
lessly exploits and dissipates the productive 
powers that have survived the destruction of 
war. 

In place of the lasting peace we hoped our 
power would bring, we see a progressively 
more desperate appeasement of a power 
which has been made to appear to us some- 
how stronger than our own, more formidable 
and sinister than the enemy we so recently 
crushed, while on a planetary scale a martial 
parade of weapons more immense and 
menacing than were ever imagined, sup- 
ported by armament expenditures larger than 
the world has ever seen, provide the setting 
for the opening of the diplomatic opéra bouffe 
of peace being staged by the insolvent suc- 
cessor of the League of Nations. 

And, worst of all, over most of the two 
great continents where they fought to safe- 
guard the flame of political freedom and civil 
liberty for people who had not seen its full 
light or lived in it long, a curtain of utter 
darkness and despair has been drawn by & 
dictatorship more ruthless, a tyranny more 
total, than any of those people had ever ex- 
perienced at the hands of their enemies. This 
iron curtain of ignorance and oppression, as 
Winston Churchill called it when he was 
Prime Minister of England, is so securely and 
subtly fastened down that none within or 
without dares to lift it; but rising from its 
folds are those fumes of falsehood and fear, 
of confusion, conflict and conspiracy that 
persistently poison the atmosphere and 
darken the spirits of men in most of the 
rest of the world where the air of freedom, 
faith, and truth still lingers, 

The process by which this tragic condition 
of moral insolvency and economic paralysis 
has been accomplished in which the Ameri- 
can people find themselves today in their 
foreign relations and domestic affairs is 
subtle and many-sided, and it began long 
before the war or its end. The first or most 
important steps in it were those of the fatal 
100 days in which the foundations of the 
form of National Socialism which we call 
the New Deal were laid. We know now that 
nothing essential in that New Deal revolution 
was native or natural to the mind or morals 
or economics of America, no matter what the 











emergency of depression that then disguised 
or excused it. As we witness its outcome 
today we recognize at last that it was as 
much and as fundamentally a foreign inva- 
sion as though, 6 years after, an army of 
Nazi administrators and economists, or Soviet 
commissars, had landed in Chesapeake Bay 
and occupied the Capital. 

Every essential economic idea and moral 
principle which it applied and implied was 
imported from Europe or Asia, profoundly 
alien to the spirit, purpose, and experience of 
the American people, even as long ago as 
1933, though apparently not so much so to- 
day. The doctrines of the disappearance of 
the frontier, of the onset of economic ma- 
turity, of oversaving, of Government spend- 
ing, deficit financing, compensatory fiscal 
policy, the mixed economy, and of Govern- 
ment control and economic planning—to 
mention some of the successive slogans and 
semantic catchwords of the New Deal—all 
these are the Dead Sea fruit of the fatalism 
and despair of the Old World, with which its 
academic and political dope peddlers have 
drugged and bewildered the American people 
during that decade, until the emotional unity 
and the economic stimulus of the war’s great 
crusade saved them, and saved the New Deal 
itself, from the economic and moral bank- 
ruptcy which seemed to be the inescapable 
outcome of the waste, confusion, conflict, 
corruption, and stagnation it produced. 
Whatever may have prepared the way for it 
before, this decade of the New Deal which 
imported the old delusion of omnipotent 
government into the mind and spirit of the 
American people divided them in under- 
standing and aspiration more deeply than 
anything in their history had before, and the 
cleavage it produced alined them uncon- 
sciously but inevitably thereafter with the 
fantasies, futilities, and fatalities of the class 
struggles of the Old World. 

So it is that having emerged from this war 
for world freedom without really winning it 
or even ending it, we are living today by an 
economic organization and under political 
principles which are in nearly all essentials 
the same as those that have impoverished, 
wasted, and destroyed the Old World beyond 
hope of redemption; with a government of 
unlimited power determining wages, prices, 
profits, production, employment, consump- 
tion, investment, management, and owner- 
ship of property, for today and the indefinite 
future, practically by personal decree, or 
according to some plan whose meaning is 
beyond our comprehension and the respon- 
sibility for which has passed beyond our con- 
trol. Many Americans who have the living 
memory of freedom in their minds fear or 
hate these things as falsehood or tyranny, but 
many others who have long forgotten if they 
ever knew it in the alien climate which once 
shaped their spirits, hail them with hope or 
support them with passion as the promise of 
prosperity and security to come; and in the 
eroded soil of dissension and misunderstand- 
ing that fills this chasm in our American con- 
Sclousness, the dragon’s teeth of domestic 
and international conflict are being sown and 
our power at home and abroad is being weak- 
ened and dissipated. 

The fact that so many in America have 
accepted the superstition of omnipotent gov- 
ernment and become dependent upon its 
apparatus during the past decade which cul- 
mfhated in the war means much more than 
&n idle drift down the tides of mass igno- 
rance, indifference, or indolence on which the 
traditional demagog of the Old World or 
the New has so often floated his craft and 
fished in troubled waters. In our time and 
in this place it is an expression of a de- 
liberate, carefully designed, and continuously 
directed world-wide conspiracy to capture 
and maintain permanent political power over 
the masses of men everywhere, by crippling, 
paralyzing, and capturing for its purpose the 
Sole remaining source and center of that 
power, which rests today in the prodigious 
Productive power of a free America. Its 
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technique today employs on a planetary 
scale all the subtle arts and stratagems of 
trickery and terrorism practiced on the 
steppes of Asia for centuries past; but its 
purpose has no precedent or parallel in his- 
tory. It is not merely to make sure that the 
ideas and ideals of the Old World shall con- 
quer and reoccupy America; but to prevent 
those of America, and the power they imply, 
from liberating the Old World from its 
bondage; for those who seek to rule it today 
know that they can do so only if they can 
make and keep America economically and 
morally impotent at this historic moment, 
when the secret of atomic energy both as 
productive agent and a political weapon rests 
in her hands, and as she prepares and hopes 
to release for the purposes of peace, plenty, 
and freedom the colossal economic power 
which she acquired through the war. 

When we consider the source of such a 
conspiracy to sterilize the strength and 
paralyze the purpose of America, the alarm- 
ing image of Communist Russia and its man- 
ners, morals, and economic institutions 
comes automatically to our minds these days; 
but the fact is a paradox significant chiefly 
because it shows how far the effort to foster 
confusion and conflict, which is the chief 
weapon of that conspiracy, has been suc- 
cessful. Soviet Russia may, and probably 
does, serve today as its psychological and 
strategic center, but she could not support 
or implement it alone. Russia is a primitive, 
impoverished, predatory Asiatic despotism, 
the most complete the modern world has ever 
known, as Franklin Roosevelt said in 1939. 
It has lived and ruled for three decades by 
plunder and by exploitation of an immense 
mass of human capital in the form of polit- 
ical prisoners, war captives, and slave citi- 
zens, and its effective power in peace or war 
rests today almost as literally as it did in 
the time of Tamerlane and Attila on a vast 
pyramid of human skulls, built as the monu- 
ment and symbol of the unbounded ambition 
of its rulers. Though this massive totali- 
tarian structure is framed in meaningless 
economic dogmas which none of its people 
understand, and is decorated or disguised 
with borrowed or stolen devices of modern 
technology which they have not the tem- 
perament, intelligence, or training to master, 
it is empty of any real capacity, power, or 
Purpose except those of oppression and 
plunder. Soviet Russia is insolvent in every- 
thing but the resources of insolence, in- 
trigue, treachery, and terrorism; bankrupt 
of all assets but brutality and bluff, which 
since the war she has capitalized to the 
utmost in the forced march of Communist 
imperialism through Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic, almost te the shores of Alaska. 

If this were the only enemy we had to fear, 
it would always have been easy for Uncle 
Samson to face it, if he had been armed with 
something more than the jawbone of an ass 
when he sent his statesmen to meet the So- 
viet commissars and bargain with them about 
peace and the spoils of war in the oriental 
bazaars they have been running in Tehran 
and Yalta, San Francisco and Potsdam, Mos- 
cow, London, and the Bronx. 

Isolation has become as impossible in our 
time for totalitarian socialism or compul- 
sory collectivism as it is for free competitive 
capitalism. The brutal fact is that the war 
left us facing an encircling world of beggars 
or robbers, whom it has bankrupted of spir- 
itual and material resources for peaceful, self- 
supporting life. The global organization in 
which they pretend to have banded together 
to safeguard peace and freedom was busted 
before it began, and today it has plainly be- 
come an elaborate apparatus for the purpose 
either of international parasitism or collecti- 
vist conspiracy, or both. 

For our part, the grim dilemma that faces 
us is equally plain and much more painful, 
For the moment, as we have emerged from the 
war, we have in our hands, almost alone, the 
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decisive instruments of overwhelming mili- 
tary and industrial strength, which we don’t 
know how to use. If we were to put forth 
upon the world the full force of our economic 
and political power, for the only purposes for 
which we can conceive using it, the whole 
structure of compulsory collectivism in the 
rest of the world would collapse like a house 
of cards and the mirage of unlimited govern- 
ment would vanish into thin air. If we do 
not make the fullest use of our resources for 
the purposes of peace and plenty, the inter- 
nal dissension, confusion, and conflict upon 
which the collectivist virus feeds, and which 
are being fostered among us with feverish 
speed will spread and increasingly cripple and 
paralyze our power and finally destroy us. In 
the kind of world in which we live today, it is 
profoundly true that the kind of power Amer- 
ica commands is a power that must be used 
to those purposes of peace, freedom, and 
plenty from which it sprang or it must perish. 
It is a dynamic force which must unfold itself 
to the end of its destiny or die. 

Now there is pathos as well as pride in the 
fact that the American people have neither 
the temperament, impulse, nor the talent 
for any form of imperialism. It is something 
irrelevant and meaningless in the American 
climate. “Vhenever in their history they 
have been drawn or driven—sometimes by 
the political devices or economic accidents 
or domestic conditions—into an imperial 
struggle in the rest of the world, they have 
done the job of ending it for the day and 
then have always abandoned it and gone 
back to their own. There has never been 
anything the rest of the world could give 
them as good as what they have gotten for 
themselves here at home; there is nothing 
they have wanted from it except to be let 
alone. And this is still true; but this war 
was the last in which they will ever be able 
to feel that way. The decision they face to- 
day is, I submit, fundamentally different 
from any they have had to make in the past, 
for this time the world cannot and will not 
let them alone. They have conquered it in 
fact; they will now be forced to subdue it in 
spirit and practice to their purpose of peace 
and freedom and plenty or it will destroy 
them. If anyone complains that the dilem- 
ma implies or drives us to a type of imperial- 
ism which must end as all others have 
ended, though its purpose be different, Jet 
them make the most of it, for this time we 
have no other choice, and will not have 
that one much longer unless we make it 
now. We must ask the world that surrounds 
us not merely to accept our power, but to 
accept our purpose of peace and freedom 
for our own sake as well as its own, and use 
our power to that end. 

So whatever name you may give it, let us 
make the only choice we can make and 
proceed to the inescapable task before us 
swiftly and in the full confidence that at 
this crucial moment we still command the 
power to implement and complete it. Let 
us without delay have an end to compro- 
mise, appeasement, and retreat, and dare to 
repudiate all that has been done to that 
end and in that name. Let us stop the 
erosion of our material and moral resources 
at home and abroad in the hopeless struggle 
against the pervasive conspiracy to sterilize 
and waste them, which is reflected in the 
economic stagnation and paralysis of our 
domestic situation. Let us offer them freely 
to the world for a price that is worthy of our 
power and our purpose. Let us refuse them 
to anyone who is using them, as every other 
nation is today, for any other purpose. 

Let us first offer the utmost capacity of 
our economic power for reconstruction freely 
to every people who will undertake to abolish 
all national military expenditure and disarm 
down to the level of the local constabulary. 
Let us, secondly, demand the unlimited right 
of continuous inspection and control of every 
industrial operation and process or every 
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public policy which may have the most re- 
mote relationship to armament and warfare. 
And, finally, let us keep, improve, and make 
plenty of our best and biggest atomic bombs 
for this imperative purpose; let us suspend 
them in principle over every place in the 
world where we have any reason t> suspect 
evasion or conspiracy against this purpose; 
and let us drop them in fact, promptly and 
without compunction, wherever it is defied. 

Now if you say that this is too daring or 
idealistic a destiny for any nation, even 
America, to embrace, I admit it could happen 
Only once in history; for the dreadful fact is 
that omly we could do it at all; and we can 
do it only now, today, if we have the under- 
standing and the will. Everything else the 
American people have—impartiality and 
purity of moral purpose, and limitless po- 
tentials of economic power which will be 
realized only if we are willing to employ them 
for this purpose. 

Disarmament—the disarmament not mere- 
ly of men and nations but of governments—is 
the fundamental and imperative condition 
not only of peace but of freedom and abun- 
dance in the world today, and it is the most 
momentous circumstance in human history 
that at this instant of time—never before 
and never afterward—America, and only 
America, has the power to impose such dis- 
armament, and perhaps forever remove for 
mankind the curse of Mars and its insepara- 
ble companions, poverty and tyranny. 

Military disarmament is not enough, it is 
true. The problem goes deeper than that, 
We must have political disarmament, too; 
we must ultimately deprive governments not 
only of the power to attack other govern- 
ments but to oppress, exploit, and plunder 
their own people. Yet militarism is always 
an expression and a weapon of that gigan- 
tic modern engine of jobbery and robbery 
which is unlimited government, and it will 
be a long step toward economic freedom 
and prosperity, as well as peace, if we can 
compel the unlimited governments of the 
world to drop their arms and beat their 
swords into plowshares. Unless we can do 
that, I must conclude that as we enter the 
age of atomic alchemy one can see on the 
road ahead for America little promise of 
the peace and plenty which our scientific 
accomplishment and productive power make 
possible. One sees rather a nation and a 
world which is deeply divided against itself, 
a world which through cowardice, stupidity, 
and treachery becomes day by day less and 
less free and day by day more and more 
slave to the frustrations and fears which un- 
limited government imposes upon the life, 
work, and thought of men everywhere, at 
home and abroad. 

Freedom from fear and want is a fine 
phrase, but there are some things I hope we 
in America will never cease being afraid of, 
and unlimited government is one of them. 
There are some things, too, I hope we will 
never stop wanting, and escape from its 
power is one of them. Before we can see any 
clear road ahead for America, we shall have 
to recapture and put to use again, here and 
elsewhere in the world, the essential ideas, 
attitudes, and instincts of American life and 
thought which have been so deeply sub- 
merged if not altogether destroyed by the 
invasion of the Old World during the past 
decade, America and all that she signifies in 
human welfare and progress will ultimately 
be forever erased if she cannot and does not 
mobilize, manifest, and put forth the full 
moral and economic power which she can 
now command to oppose the destructive 
forces that now seek to undermine and dissi- 
pate her purpose and her spirit, and compel 
acceptance of the ideal of freedom and peace 
to which we assumed her living sacrifices 
were dedicated in the war we so recently 
thought we won. 

it is for us the living, to be dedicated to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 


so nobly advanced. It is for us to be dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure—that we here highly 
resolve that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom. 


Address of Hon. Philip A. Traynor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. HOCH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an address 
delivered by Hon. Puiiie A. TRAYNOR, of 
Delaware, at the meeting of the State of 
Pennsylvania Department of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks Monday, 
July 22, 1946, at Reading, Pa.: 


It is a pleasure for me to come here to 
the home district of my good friend Con- 
gressman Hocn and to meet here our mu- 
tual friends in the postal service. As a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee I feel that 
you and I are pointing toward the same 
goal, which is to furnish the best postal 
service to the people of our country. The 
postal service is the biggest business in the 
world, grossing well over a billion dollars 
annually. You people are a part of that 
service, the part that has helped to make 
it great. 

When Congressman Hocu invited me to be 
here this evening he said that he believed 
you people would like to hear something of 
the functionings of your Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee. I have gathered together 
a few remarks which I thought would be of 
interest to you, and have divided them up 
into three topics that I believe the postal 
employee is thinking about and interested 
in. These topics are, first, the way your 
committee functions to bring about laws 
governing the postal service; second, salary 
and classification legislation; and finally, a 
brief summary of legislation that will be 
considered in the near future. 

Your Post Office and Post Roads Commit- 
tee serves as a sort of board of directors for 
the Post Office Department. In this sense 
I am speaking of the Senate and House com- 
mittees collectively for, of course, both com- 
mittees must act on a given piece of legisla~ 
tion before it finally becomes law. 

When a bill is introduced in the House 
of Representatives affecting the postal serv- 
ice it is sent to the House Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. Here it is subject 
to many discussions as to the ultimate ef- 
fect its adoption will have on the service. 
Most major bills are the subject of public 
hearings. At these hearings we have the 
benefit of the advice of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Members of Congress, your national of- 
ficers and many others who may be affected 
by the bill. Congressman Hocu and your 
national president, Leo George, are often 
among those appearing to lend their counsel 
and make recommendations on pending leg- 
islation. 

The Postmaster General or his representa- 
tive presents the view of the administration 
and provides the committee with cost studies. 
As a part of the formal report of the De- 
partment there is normally included a state- 
ment as to whether or not the Director of 
the Budget concurs in the report. The ef- 
fect that any given piece of legislation will 
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have on the Budget of the United States is 
@ most important one when it comes to 
guide a piece of legislation through the 
Congress. 

When legislation affecting the postal em. 
ployees is being considered your national 
representatives take an active part in the 
public hearings. Many of you have read the 
printed hearings on salary and classification 
which in themselves show the solid contri- 
bution made by the officials of the postal 
organization. I would like to say right here 
that you people have an outstanding group 
of officers presenting your side of the picture. 
They are the finest group that it has been 
my privilege to work with. 

After your committee has held hearings on 
proposed legislation final committee action 
is taken in an executive session. The result 
of that session is reported to the Congress 
in a committee report which is printed and 
accompanies the bill. 

The next hurdle is a tough one. It is then 
necessary to obtain a rule so that the bill 
may be considered. This means getting the 
approval of the Rules Committee for a place 
on the legislative calendar. This is particu- 
larly difficult when bills are controversial and 
when Congress has a heavy schedule of major 
bills. 

After a bill passes one House of Congress 
it must undergo the same procedure in the 
othcr House and then be signed by the Sen- 
ate. I mention these steps because often in 
committee the consideration in recommend- 
ing the bill to Congress is whether it has a 
chance of passage. Often a bill will be rec- 
ommended by a committee that does not go 
as far as the committee would like to have it 
go but its passage might be jeopardized if it 
represented too radical a departure from 
present procedure or policy. This considera- 
tion is particularly true in salary and classifi- 
cation legislation. 

Salary and classification legislation has 


been given much consideration by the pres- 
ent Congress and also the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. Prior to that time the postal 
employees’ last salary raise had been in 1925. 
I know that no man had to tell me when I 
had had a raise in pay or how much that 


Taise had been. However, I would like to 
summarize the recent action of the Congress 
on postal salaries so they may be considered 
as a part of this general discussion on postal 
legislation. 

In the Seventy-eighth Congress Public 
Law 25 was passed which gave the postal 
employees a $300 a year increase. This was 
&® wartime measure and was on a tem- 
porary basis. The bill for this increase was 
introduced by Congressman O'BRIEN, the 
present chairman of the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee and the then chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Salaries. 

The present Congress, the Seventy-ninth, 
was determined to work out a solution, on a 
permanent basis. We held public hearings 
at which the Department and representa- 
tives of the various employees groups pre- 
sented their views. The result was Public 
Law 134 which resulted in the granting of 
substantial increases in base pay, estab- 
lishing hours of duty, and readjusted clas- 
sifications. 

When the war ended and the Government 
returned to a 40-hour week it became ®p; 
parent that the provisions of Public Law 134 
should again be revised upward. It was at 
first proposed to grant a temporary increase 
of $300 per year and this was the original 
provision of H. R. 5059. After the testimony 
taken at the public hearings was evaluated, 
the committee decided that the equitable 
solution was to revise the bill to provide for 
@& permanent salary raise of $400 per year. 
I can recall that there was considerable dis- 
cussion at the time as to whether the Dill 
could be steered through both Houses of 
Congress. At the final committee meeting 
at which that bill was recommended 2! 











members of the committee pledged them- 
selves to do all possible toward its adoption. 
You know the rest. H. R. 5059 became Pub- 
lic Law 386 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

During the time that the salary legisla- 
tion was being considered our committee 
was es well working on new programs that 
ir was felt would increase the revenue of the 
postal service. For as I said before you can- 
not completely divorce salaries paid and re- 
ceipts in any going business. First-class 
mail and air mail have been the main sources 
of postal revenues. The House has passed 
and sent to the Senate a bill to reduce the 
air mail rate from 8 to 5 cents. Statistics 
furnished by the Post Office Department in- 
dicate that the change in rate and the re- 
sulting heavier use of air-mail service will 
result in a substantial increase in the profit 
presently shown by air mail. The House has 
also recently passed a bill which will establish 
an air parcel post service. The bill will es- 
tablish rates for air parcel post based on the 
eight postal zones. The rates have been 
established at a point where they will pro- 
duce a profit. 

One of the major projects scheduled for the 
near future is a study of second-class rates. 





We hope to work out some sort of a rate scale 
that will more nearly equalize costs in this 
cat ry. 

Another matter that is scheduled for early 
consideration is that of relieving the postal 


employees from the costs of surety bonds. 
There are millions of dollars involved in this 
change and a number of plans have been 
advanced. However, one thing appears clear, 
and that is the postal employee has a top 
record for honesty and only a small per- 
centage of the money paid for bonds is ever 
paid out in claims settlements. 

Public Law 134 will probably be considered 
for revision to adjust any inequities that 
have developed since the law went into opera- 
tion. Extension of the longevity features of 
this law will undoubtedly be among the 
changes considered. 

I have tried to present you a picture of the 
mechanics of the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee; to summarize the bills that 
have had the most interest to you as an em- 
ployees’ organization and to give you my 
opinion of important postal legislation that 
will be considered in the near future. I 
want to say that I thank you for a pleasant 
visit here and to especially thank Congress- 
man Hocu for his kind invitation. 





OPA Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there is in existence now a situ- 
ation which is disrupting and very harm- 
ful to the economy of the Nation and to 
the working class of people of America. 

Since the expiration of the Price Con- 
trol Act there has been a steady trend 
toward rising prices. Reports are being 
issued that food and other essentials are 
being hoarded awaiting higher prices. 
Should we allow this condition to go un- 
corrected we would have a runaway in- 
fiation which would result tragically. 

Long before the demise of the Price 
Control Act, I was being deluged with let- 
ters and telegrams urging me to vote fa- 
vorably for the extension of price and 
rent controls and to oppose any emascu- 
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latory amendments. I, of course, acted 
in accordance with the wishes of the vast 
majority of my constituency by voting 
against all the damaging amendments 
offered by the Republican opposition. I 
am now receiving an unprecedented 
number of communications from the 
First Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania demanding that immediate legis- 
lative steps be taken to restore price and 
rent controls without substantial change. 

Practically all of the communications 
relative to OPA directed to Senators and 
Representatives by the people advocate 
continued price control, which meets 
with my wholehearted approbation. 
Exceptions to these communications 
have been statements from the powerful 
interests, industrialists and producers, 
who are out to kill OPA in order that 
they may increase the prices of products 
above that which the consumer can 
afford to pay. The nullification of price 
controls can only result in an economic 
catastrophe which would be as disastrous 
to the producer as to the consumer. 

Because existing goods and housing 
are inadequate to meet the needs of our 
people, it is necessary that OPA be ex- 
tended for 1 year for the best interest of 
the American public in general. Imme- 
diate legislative action to enact an effec- 
tive program of Government controls is 
imperative. An acceptable OPA with 
effective controls can prevent run-away 
inflation once a workable price-control 
law is passed. Some of the proposed re- 
visions would make OPA ineffectual and 
could only hinder the working of price 
controls. The administration is fighting 
such attempts at revision. The recent 
collective consumer moves against rising 
prices are indicative of the public de- 
mand for effective controls. 

During the days of combat we called 
upon the American people to cooperate 
in defending our Nation by serving in 
the armed forces and participating in 
vital war industries at home. This they 
did wholeheartedly. Is it not our duty 
to respond to their pleas for protection 
from chaos and financial disaster by re- 
storing ceilings on essential commodi- 
ties, in order that they may get 100 
“pennies’ worth” for every dollar they 
spend? 

At the request of my constituency, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
this urgent demand for prompt reenact- 
ment of an effective and workable price- 
control law. 





Hook Forestry Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio address 
recently delivered by me: 

Friends in the Upper Peninsula, I am 
speaking to you tonight by request—by re- 
quest of many of you who have been receiv- 
ing in the mail and reading in the papers 
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propaganda against a bill I have introduced 
in Congress—the so-called Hook forestry bill. 

I was well aware of this propaganda cam- 
paign even before many friends wrote to me 
about it. There is nothing new in this at- 
tack on me or on the forestry bill. It is as 
old as the dollar sign. It is as predictable as 
the squeal of a pig when his tail is pulled. 
I knew when I introduced this bill to improve 
the lot of the small lumber operator and to 
protect our remaining forests that the air 
would be filled with the indignant squeals of 
the forest despoilers—the laments of the big 
landowners. 

Their accusations do not alarm me. Their 
charges of dictatorship do not frighten me. 
Their money and power will not deter me 
from fighting for progressive forest legisla- 
tion—for legislation to protect the many 
from the avarice of the few. 

Shortly after I introduced the bill now 
being attacked by the self-styled Independ- 
ent Landowners Asscciation, through its 
chairman, that champion of the “four free- 
doms,” W. A. Henze, I received a letter from 
Walter M. Pierce, former Governor of Oregon 
and Congressman from that State. 

I’m going to read a portion of that letter 
to you because Walter Pierce knows lumber— 
he knows the lumber fight. This is what he 
wrote to me: 

“My Dear FRANK: I recall a conversation 
with you in November 1942, after we were 
both defeated. You had lost by about a 
thousand and I by nearly ten thousand. I re- 
member saying to you ‘Frank, you can come 
back. You are young and there is lots of 
fight in you and you are right.’ I told you 
I was past 81 and could not come back. Iam 
delighted that ycu did come back and made a 
national reputation. 

“It is hard, in this timber-bossed State to 
get the truth about forest slaughter before 
the people. The Governor plays the game 
with the pirates, and the forests are going at 
a terrible rate. 

“I think your forest bill ideal and to 
date. The greatest crime of the looters was 
burning and destroying more than one-half 
of the lumber products of Oregon. They 
marketed only the prime lumber. By de- 
struction of the second- and third-grade 
stuff, they got a little better market for 
their prime lumber. Oh, what a crime. 

“They may beat you by turning in immense 
sums of money for campaigns as they did for 
me. Frank, fight ‘em to the finish. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WALTER M. PIERCE.” 

I plan to follow the advice of that valiant 
old warrior, Walter Pierce I will fight them 
to a finish. I construe my function as a 
Congressman not only to represent my peo- 
ple’s interest, but to fight for their interests 
whenever they are attacked. 

I am not fooled anymore than you are by 
the Independent Landowners Association 
which purports to speak for—as a recent 
statement distributed by it says—‘‘us back- 
woodsmen, farmers, landowners, loggers, and 
operators.” How many of you farmers and 
loggers and small operators have paid dues 
to the association—how many of you have 
made contributions that enable this inde- 
pendent association to spend thousands cf 
dollars fighting my bill? 

Where did the money come from? Whom 
does the association speak for through the 
tongue of William Henze. You know and I 
know who's interested in maintaining the 
old dog-eat-dog timber competition in the 
Upper Peninsula. You know who wants to 
get a quick profit—and the public be 
d——d—out of our woods. It’s the big tim- 
ber operators, the lumber barons who have 
robbed the forests of their best stands down 
through the years. 

You farmers with a corner woodlot, you 
small operators who live off your few thou- 
sand or less acres, the men in the woods—you 
know that something has to be done, and 
done quick, if our forests are to survive at all. 
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‘It is not an academic question of conserva- 
tion with you; it is the simple ordinary prob- 
lem of how you are going to make a living 
when the tree are gone. 

Mr. Henze isn’t worrying about that. He 
has suddenly turned philosophic. He isn't 
worried about bread and butter. He’s wor- 
rying about the “four freedoms.” I couldn’t 
believe my eyes when I saw that. Then I 
realized that he was talking about another 
set of freedoms when he said the forestry bill 
violated the “four freedoms.” He didn’t 
mean freedom from fear, freedom from want, 
freedom of speech and religion. 

What the big lumber interests find the for- 
estry bill a threat to is their freedom to plun- 
der, their freedom to exploit, their freedom 
to waste, their freedom to cut and cut 
and cut. Put these freedoms together and 
they spell profits—unlimited profits for a 
few and poverty for the many. 

I must plead guilty to the charge that my 
forestry bill violates these last four freedoms. 
It is not accident that it does. I wrote it 
that way. 

I don’t have sufficient time this evening to 
explain all the features of the bill. I urge 
you to read the bill and make up your own 
mind. I will be happy to send a copy of 
the bill to anyone who writes me for a copy 
of it. I have already sent hund-.eds of copies 
into the district. 

This is an election year. I am running 
for reelection to Congress. I ask your sup- 
port on the basis of my record in Congress, 
where I have served you for five terms. I 
am not tonight making a campaign speech— 
it is a little early for that. I bring the com- 
ing election into this speech only because I 
fear that my political opponents will attempt 
to make my forestry bill an issue in the cam- 
paign. There are good indications of that 
already. I would regret that, and I have 
this to say to my opponent: Fight me with 
every means at your command, call me every 
name in the book—I can take it, as I think 
past campaigns have shown—but don’t oppose 
good forestry legislation just because I intro- 
duced it. 

Everyone in the district who knows any- 
thing about lumber—and there aren’t many 
of you who don’t know a good deal about it— 
knows that our forest stands are diminish- 
ing. That means not only that the liveli- 
hood of the men in the woods, the operators 
and loggers, is in jeopardy; it means the 
whole economy of the Upper Peninsula is in 
danger—real, imminent danger of collapse. 

The Upper Peninsula has been richly en- 
dowed with natural resources. Our forests 
and our minerals below the forests have 
clothed and fed the thousands of our peo- 
ple who have worked these resources for 
more than half a century. We have con- 
tributed heavily to the economy of the State 
of Michigan. The Upper Peninsula repre- 
sents in all about 30 percent of the total 
area of the State. Nearly 90 percent of that 
area is forested. This natural endowment 
of heavy timber growth has been a main- 
stay of our economy here in the Peninsula 
since the first settlers cleared away the trees 
to build their homes. 

What is happening—what has been hap- 
pening ever since the profit greedy timber 
interests discovered the green gold of our for- 
ests? With complete disregard of the future, 
with an eye only to bank accounts far re- 
moved from the Peninsula, these ax-happy 
profiteers have reduced our merchantable 
timber to a pathetic memory of the original 
virgin stand. 

I do not make these charges against the 
big lumber interests irresponsibly. I make 
them to emphasize that the days of forest 
spoilage are over. The forests of the Upper 
Peninsula are the God-given wealth of the 
people. The welfare of the people is tied 
up intimately with the health of the for- 
ests—and our forests are not healthy. The 
productiveness of the woods have declined 
steadily over the years. The war years have 
seen an acceleration in that deterioration, 
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Somewhere a halt must be called to the 
practice of heedless cutting and waste of 
timber. 

Just a few days ago the Michigan Planning 
Commission issued a report on the state of 
Michigan’s forests. No one can accuse the 
planning commission of violating the “four 
freedoms”—certainly not Mr. Henze’s four 
freedoms—and this is what it had to say: 

“Unless there is a rather sharp reduction 
in the rate of cutting in the near future, ex- 
haustion of old-growth timber supplies can 
be anticipated within the next two decades.” 

In other words, the State’s growth of top- 
rate timber will be diminished to the vanish- 
ing point in 20 years. 

The same report points out that saw timber 
growth is only a little more than half of 
the cut. Not a good omen for the future of 
the timber industry, is it? 

The generation ahead of us—the babies 
who will be young men and women in 
20 years—are going to look back either to 
blame or bless us for what we do today to 
preserve the forests for them. 

I believe the only way we can preserve the 
forests, the only way we can protect our 
Peninsula economy is to recognize that the 
forests are part of the whole agricultural 
economy of the country. That, essentially, 
is what the bill I have introduced does. It 
recognizes that forests are a crop, a product 
of the soil, and require the same scientific 
planning and cultivation as other agricul- 
tural products. 

I have proposed that the harvesting of our 
trees, the utilization of tree products, and 
the replenishment of the forests be given the 
same scientific assistance as has been given 
the farms of the country. My bill gives 
greatest emphasis to the small timber opera- 
tor because, increasingly, it is the small opera- 
tor who is taking over the timber production 
job. He needs help and guidance if he is 
to undo the havoc that the big operators, in 
their greed for profits, have created. 

Here in the Peninsula you will understand 
the close relationship of farming and fores- 
try. You will know the similarity of many 
of the problems of forester andfarmer. They 
are, more often than not, one and the same 
person. The average farmer, here in the 
Peninsula, owns as much woodland as he 
does cropland. He is dependent on both for 
his living. 

Don’t be misled by the propaganda against 
forest legislation. Look into the source of 
it; examine its motives. You will, I know 
conclude with me that the best interests of 
the Upper Peninsula lie with intelligent for- 
estry regulation and not continued spoila- 
tion by profit-hungry big timbér interests. 
It is these groups that are trying to hide 
their greed behind fantastic charges of dic- 
tatorship and regimentation. 





Pearl Harbor Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am offering as part of my remarks 
a@ newspaper article by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on Tuesday, July 16, 1946: 

Peart HARBOR REPORT PLAINLY Fixes BLAME— 
SECTIONAL HEADINGS TELL WHERE NEGLECT 
Was FLAGRANT 

(By David Lawrence) 

The American people are indebted to the 

special Senate and House committee which 





investigated the Pearl Harbor disaster. De- 
spite the impressions which the concluding 

of the report seeks to establish, the 
headings of the document fix responsibility 
as plainly as if names had been called 

The report is ingeniously developed. It 
states factually what occurred and subdi- 
vides each important section with a heading. 
Puture historians cannot fail to read those 
telltale headings, for each one states an im- 
personal conclusion out of which only one 
inference can be made—namely, that the 
persons who had the responsibility for each 
task and did not perform it efficiently are 
being blamed. 

Thus there is language in the conclusion 
of the report itself, signed by the majority, 
which absolves certain individuals but there 
is no such evasiveness in the headings. 


HEADINGS NOT EVASIVE 


Here, for instance, are some of the com- 
mittee’s own headings which subdivide the 
conclusions and recommendations of the re- 
port: ~— 

1. Operational and intelligence work re- 
quires centralization of authority and clear- 
cut ailocation of responsibility. 

2. Supervisory officials cannot safely take 
anything for granted in the alerting of sub- 
ordinates. 

8. Any doubt as to whether outposts should 
be given information should always be re- 
solved in favor of supplying the information. 

4. The delegation of authority or the issu- 
ance of orders entails the duty of inspection 
to determine that the official mandate is 
properly exercised. 

5. The implementation of official orders 
must be followed with closest supervision, 
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6. The maintenance of alertness to re- 
sponsibility must be insured through repe- 
tition. 

7. Complacency and procrastination are 
out of place where sudden and decisive action 
are of the essence. 

8. The coordination and proper evaluation 
of intelligence in times of stress must be in- 
sured by continuity of service and centraliza- 
tion of responsibility in competent officials. 

9. The unapproachable or superior attitude 
of officials is fatal: There should never be 
any hesitancy in asking for clarification of 
instructions or in seeking advice on matters 
that are in doubt. 

10. There is no substitute for imagination 
and resourcefulness on the part of super- 
visory and intelligence officials. 

11. Communications must be characterized 
by clarity, forthrightness, and appropriate- 
ness. 

OBSERVATIONS SIGNIFICANT 


There are in all 25 of these headings. Par- 
ticularly significant are Nos. 17, 23, 24, and 
25. Here they are: 

17. An official who neglects to familiarize 
himself in detail with his organization should 
forfeit his responsibility. 

23. Superiors must at all times keep their 
subordinates adequately informed and, con- 
versely, subordinates should keep their su- 
periors informed. 

24. The administrative organization of any 
establishment must be designed to locate 
failures and to assess responsibility. 

25. In a well-balanced organization there 
is close correlation of responsibility and au- 
thority. 

All that the historian of tomorrow needs 
to do is find out who, on December 7, 1941, 
was Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and in command of subordinate 
positions in the War and Navy Departments 
and who was Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy and then read the main 
headings of the report on Pearl Harbor. He 
will find that Republicans and Democrats 
Were unanimous about the headings but po- 
liteness, courtesy, and deference caused the 
omission of the names of the personalities 
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involved, in the case of the majority who 
signed the report, whereas the minority just 
named those responsible. It’s really a unan- 
{mous report on what happened. 





Emergency Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NED R. HEALY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
fact that more houses are under con- 
struction this year than in any year since 
1925, and despite the fact that most of 
these houses are for veterans, certain 
interests are still at work trying to dis- 
credit the veterans’ emergency housing 
program. 

In California, particularly, where some 
builders are unwilling to construct low- 
cost houses for veterans, an undercover 
campaign is going on to demand “inves- 
tigation” of the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram. But veterans are not being de- 
luded into abandoning the veterans’ 
housing program, as the following ex- 
change of correspondence will show: 


JULY 18, 1946. 
Cuartes G. BOLTE, 
Chairman, American Veterans Commit- 
tee, Inc., New York, N. Y.: 

Thirty thousand veterans of World War II 
and their families in Los Angeles County 
are without decent shelter and we are reliably 
informed that similar conditions prevail in 
San Francisco, San Diego, and elsewhere in 
California. The veterans’ emergency housing 
program as administered by the National 
Housing Agency, Washington, D. C., is a 
colossal failure and a cruel insult to the boys 
who fought to defend our country. We be- 
lieve that this situation is a crisis of the first 
magnitude and we therefore respectfully re- 
quest that you support a movement for an 
immediate congressional investigation of the 
failure of the veterans’ emergency housing 
program. May we urge that you give this 
request your immediate and favorable con- 
sideration and advise us by collect wire your 
position in the matter. 

H. F. DUNTON, 
Secretary, Veterans Housing Associa- 
tion of Pasadena, Calif. 
JULY 22, 1946. 

H. F. DuNTON, 

Secretary, Veterans Housing Asscciation 

of California, Pasadena, Calif.: 

As representative of the American Veterans 
mmittee on the Veterans Advisory Housing 
suncil I am in close contact with Wilson 
‘yatt and other officials responsible for 
nergency housing program. I’m confident 
1at_ slow development of program is not 
aceable to National Housing Agency but 
father is the inevitable outcome of tre- 
1endous demand, lack of construction dur- 
§ War and prewar years, delay of Congress 
tablishing program, delay of House of 
sentatives in passing Wagner-Ellender- 
t Act, and accumulated shortages in 
building materials and labor. Despite these 
cificulties more houses have already been 
started under program than were built in 
1925, previous peak year. I respectfully sug- 
Gest that instead of requesting a congres- 
sional investigation of the housing program 
you request the House of Representatives to 
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pass the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill immedi- 
ately. Best regards. 

CHARLES G. BOLTE, 
Chairman, American Veterans Committee. 





Address by Senator Connally to the 
People of Texas on National and In- 
ternational Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very able and 
timely address delivered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] over the radio to the people 
of Texas on July 23 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Texans and fellow Democrats, I 
have embraced this opportunity to speak to 
the people of Texas briefly with respect to 
national and international affairs covering 
the last 6 years. I had hoped that Congress 
would have adjourned and I could personally 
be with you tonight. Congress is still in 
session and will not adjourn until next week. 

You know how great the pressure has been 
upon Congress since even before the tragedy 
of Pearl Harbor. Under the leadership of 
the great and lamented President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the Congress, even before the 
outbreak of war, took measures of prepara- 
tion. Later it raised vast armies, made pro- 
visions for the Navy, the supplying of muni- 
tions and implements of warfare, and meas- 
ures cooperating with our comrades in arms. 
War was declared upon us by the Axis 
Powers—Germany and Italy. We had no 
choice but to fight in defense of our people 
and our sacred soil. An army of approxi- 
mately 8,300,000 men was raised, armed, and 
equipped and placed in active service. The 
Navy of the United States was vastly ex- 
panded. Today we have the most powerful 
navy on the globe. The Marine Corps 
reached new heights. The United States 
air forces were multiplied and were forged 
into the greatest aerial armada that the eyes 
of man have ever looked upon. 

These gallant forces recruited from the 
citizen soldiery of the Republic were sent into 
the distant stretches of the Pacific. They 
invaded the territories of north Africa. They 
landed upon the bristling coast of France in 
one of the greatest invasions of recorded his- 
tory. The crushing weight of our brave 
armies swept the enemy out of France, across 
the Rhine, and our heroic men marched to 
the gates of Berlin. In the Pacific, our in- 
trepid soldiers, marines, and naval forces 
with irresistible courage relentlessly drove 
the enemy from outpost to outpost. Our air 
and naval forces hammered the home islands 
of the Japanese until Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki lay in ruins. 

Germany and Italy lay prostrate before the 
blows ef the United States and her gallant 
allies. Japan was broken and battered, and 
under the rule of our armed forces. 

But the people of the United States have 
paid a tremendous price in blood and treas- 
ure. The lives of hundreds of thousands of 
brave men were sacrificed upon the altar of 
war. Many other thousands were wounded 
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and maimed. Many of our fighting warships 
were destroyed by enemy action. Our brave 
knights of the air were shot down over enemy 
territory. 

This staggering tragedy of World War II 
was forced upon us by would-be conquerors 
who dreamed of world dominion. There was 
no alternative except resistance or submis- 
sion to foreign dominion. We chose the 
pathway of honor and courage. We chose to 
fight for our cherished liberty which had been 
purchased by the blood of our heroic an- 
cestors. 

Next in importance to winning the war is 
the establishment of peace and preventing 
another world war. I have had the honor to 
serve as chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the United States Senate 
since 1941. As chairman, I appointed a spe- 
cial subcommittee which consulted and 
worked with Secretary of State Hull, Secretary 
of State Stettinius, Secretary of State 
Byrnes, and Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man in devising plans for the creation of the 
United Nations. 

A result was the Connally resolution, ex- 
pressing the sentiment of the United States 
Senate. As its author I pressed it before the 
Senate. On November 5, 1943, the resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 85 to 5. Vital narts 
of the resolution read as follows: 

“That the United States, acting through its 
constitutional processes, join with free and 
sovereign nations in the establishment and 
maintenance of international authority with 
power to prevent aggression and to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

“That the Senate recognizes the necessity 
of there being established at the earliest 
practicable date a general international or- 
ganization, based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of ali peace-loving nations, 
and open to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.” 

The resolution was the foundation upon 
which were later builded the Dumbarton Oaks 
Charter and finally the Charter of the United 
Nations at San Francisco. In Washington a 
preparatory conference drafted the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Charter. 

In March 1945, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, I attended the meeting of the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, which convened in Mexico City. 
It had for its purpose the organization of 
the Republics of the Western Hemisphere for 
mutual self-defense and protection against 
war. 

At the request of the President of the 
United States, I served as vice chairman of 
the United States delegation at the United 
Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation which convened at San Francisco cn 
April 25, 1945. It was composed of delegates 
from 51 of the United Nations. 

The Conference was in session 9 weeks, 
and it adopted a charter for the world peace 
organization which was solemnly subscribed 
by 51 nations. The Charter is a constitution 
for the world organization. It is composed 
of two great bodies, the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. 

The Security Council is the executive au- 
thority. It is composed of five permanent 
members from the great powers and six mem- 
bers chosen by the General Assembly. Vested 
in the Security Council is authority to con- 
sider questions of peaceable settlement and 
if necessary the use of armed might to pre- 
vent aggression or war. 

The Assembly is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of all of the 51 nations. It con- 
stitutes a free forum for the discussion of 
any international question that may affect 
the interests of the United Nations or of 
any international] quarrel that may threaten 
war. 

As chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I presented the Charter to the 
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Senate. It was ratified by a vote of 89 for 
ratification and 2 opposed. 

It will be remembered that following World 
War I, the treaty embodying the League of 
Nations was submitted to the Senate, and 
after months of bitter and partisan debate, 
the treaty was rejected. The American peo- 
ple have become convinced that this Nation 
of ours, great and powerful as it is, en- 
dowed with resources that challenge the im- 
agination of man, with military and naval 
strength greater than ever possessed by any 
nation in the long stretch of the centuries, 
cannot wrap around ourselves a cloak of 
protection that will shut out war when all 
the world is aflame. 

It was necessary to hold another confer- 
ence in London for the purpose of imple- 
menting the Charter, selecting its officials, 
and putting its agencies into operation. 

Our honored and patriotic President Tru- 
man had requested me to serve as a delegate 
to the Assembly in London, and he has ap- 
pointed me a delegate to the General As- 
sembly, which meets again in New York on 
September 23, 1946. I felt it my duty to re- 
spond. I felt that the people of Texas would 
want me to contribute my labors and efforts 
toward perfecting the international organi- 
zation in behalf of peace. I felt that the 
people of Texas did not want another world 
war. I felt that they did not want the hour 
to ever come when their sons would be forced 
to march again to war. I felt that I could 
render the people of Texas no greater serv- 
ice than to fight for world peace. 

The conference convened in London on 
January 10, 1946, and was in session until 
February 15. 

The First General Assembly was an un- 
qualified success. After San Francisco, we 
had only the bare skeleton of the Charter. 
At London the inert framework was invested 
with flesh and blood. It became a living 
organism. 

Before we left London, the General As- 
sembly had been organized. The six nonper- 
manent members of the Security Council had 
been elected and that body had organized. 
The 18 members of the Economic and Social 
Council had been selected and that body had 
begun its duties. The 15 judges of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice had been elected. 
The Court has met at The Hague on April 
18, at its inaugural session. The Military 
Staff Committee had been set up. It con- 
vened in London and met again soon in New 
York. Its task is well in hand. The Secre- 
tary-General had been selected and its agen- 
cies had been organized. 

The meetings of the Assembly suggested 
the projecting into world affairs of the pro- 
found political doctrines promulgated by 
the Constitutional Convention of the Ameri- 
can States in 1787. It marked an epoch—it 
will become historic. 

‘The agreement reached on the atomic 
energy resolution was encouraging to the 
advocates of world peace. I had the honor 
to report the resolution to the Assembly. 

As you know, the resolution makes ample 
provisions for adequate security safeguards. 
Neither the United States nor any other 
country will be asked to give up any atomic 
energy secrets until security devices have 
been established to protect humankind 
against the terriffic blasting power of the 
atomic bomb. 

The Security Council demonstrated re- 
markable vigor and vitality. It faced with 
courage and promptness the situations in 
Iran, Greece, Indonesia, and Syria and 
Lebanon even before it had adopted its rules 
of procedure. 

The meeting of the Security Council was 
significant and historic. It was a solemn 
hour when the 11 members, speaking for 
and serving the United Nations, considered 
international problems affecting distant parts 
of the earth. It was inspiring to look upon 
a tribunal in which a weak nation could 
call to the bar of judgment a powerful na- 


tion. It was the assizes of the nations. 
Here peace was struggling to achieve con- 
cord among the powers capable of making 
war or Lanishing war. 

At the Potsdam Conference, attended by 
Secretary of State Byrnes and President Tru- 
man, it was agreed that there would be set 
up a Council of Foreign Ministers, consisting 
of the Foreign Ministers of the leading allied 
nations. 

The Foreign Ministers met in London in 
September 1945 in an effort to agree upon 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Finland. Little was then ac- 
complished. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers called a 
conference in Paris on April 25, 1946. Again 
the President asked that I accompany the 
Secretary of State as one of his advisers. 
The Council was in session until May 15. 
The meeting was disappointing and dis- 
heartening. Agreements could not be 
reached on any important issue. The Coun- 
cil again met in Paris on the 15th of June, 
and at the request of the President of the 
United States, I attended as one of the ad- 
visers to the Secretary of State. 

After a session of 4 weeks, the Council 
recessed to await the meeting of the peace 
conference of the 21 nations who partici- 
pated in military operations against the Axis 
Powers affected. 

The sessions of the Council were attended 
with substantial success. All of the ques- 
tions involved were rot determined, but a 
number of very important issues were satis- 
factorily settled. Among these matters were 
the calling of the peace conference with free- 
dom of discussion and recommendations, 
the development of a better understanding 
among the great powers, the draft treaty with 
Italy, including Trieste and the Italian colo- 
nies, progress on the Balkan treaties and the 
understanding that Austria and Germany 
shall be considered at a later date. 

I make no claim that the settlements 
reached were in each case the most desirable. 
The United States alone could not enforce 
its own views in each particular, 

We shall undertake to aid in the solution 
of the Austrian and German problems. We 
want the peoples even of the enemy states 
to have an opportunity to rebuild their 
shattered fortunes and to restore their econ- 
omy. We want to take arms out of their 
hands and replace them with implements and 
tools of industry and agriculture. We want 
to drive from their minds dreams of aggres- 
sion and conquest. 

The other powers were convinced that the 
United States was serving no selfish purpose. 
They were aware that the United States was 
demanding no territories; that it was de- 
manding no reparations; that it was seeking 
the peace of the world and peace alone. 

That the policy of the United States is 
not tinged with political partisanship gives 
us strength in the councils of the nations. 
The happy situation that our people are not 
divided on international issues by narrow and 
selfish partisanship drowns any hope among 
foreign interests that through division and 
schism our people can be weakened or under- 
mined. Entire and complete unity made un- 
assailable the American position. 

And what shall be our course in the future 
toward our allies and associates? 

The United States must maintain its his- 
toric international policy toward all nations. 
Our rights must be asserted and enforced 
with firmness and resolution. We shall not 
tolerate any form of aggression, whether by 
armed might or more subtle infiltration or 
insidious attack upon our system of govern- 
ment. Whether it be Russian or the Republic 
of Panama, whether it be Great Britain or 
New Zealand, we shall respect their rights 
and shall expect and demand that they recog- 
nize and respect ours. 

We pray God that we shall never again be 
forced to draw the sword in defense of our 
security. All the world knows that we want 
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to live in peace. Ali the world knows that 
we can wage war. All the world knows that 
we shall not refuse to fight when attacked 
or when our security is threatened. 

The United States must maintain an ade- 
quate Army, trained and properly equipped, 
a@ powerful Navy, and Air Forces superior to 
any in the world. These are for the national 
defense and the preservation of peace—to 
strike the sword from the hand of would-be 
conquerors. 

Someone may inquire why the United 
States should participate in a Council of 
Foreign Ministers concerning itself with 
Italian colonies in Africa, the settlement of 
Trieste, and other question in a distant con- 
tinent? 

We have no direct interest in Trieste or the 
Italian colonies as such, but we do have an 
overpowering interest in preserving peace. 
We cannot forget that World War I had its 
beginning in a quarrel in an obscure town in 
the Balkans. We do not fail to recall that 
the tragic war that has just come to an end 
had its beginning in a quarrel over Danzig 
on the Baltic. 

I am convinced that the United States 
States must pin its faith and its hope on the 
United Nations. In his Army Day address 
in New York City on April 6, President Tru- 
man said: “The immediate goal of our for- 
eign policy is to support the United Nations 
to the utmost.” 

In order to demonstrate to the world that 
we stand wholeheartedly back of the United 
Nations Charter, we should proceed to do the 
following: 

First. In our dealings with other nations 
we must stand firmly on those principles of 
law and justice expressed in the Charter. 
We should expect other nations to do the 
same. 

Second. We should unhestitatingly make 
available to the Security Council our full 
quota of the troops, planes, and ships neces- 
sary for the maintenance of world peace. 

Third. We must maintain a strong Army, 
Navy, and Air Force so that we may protect 
our land and our people and fulfill our obli- 
gations under the Charter. 

Fourth. We must put into treaty form the 
inter-American machinery contemplated in 
the Act of Chapultepec and make it one of 
the permanent pillars in the temple of peace 
built at San Francisco. 

Fifth. We should do our utmost to secure 
at the earliest practicable time complete 
agreement with respect to the control of 
atomic bombs, and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Sixth. We should lend our full support to 
the economic, social, and humanitarian pro- 
gram of the United Nations and thus help 
establish those conditions in the world which 
are essential for enduring peace. 

While we are seeking to establish peace 
and repair the ravages of World War II, there 
are those who speak of the possibility of 
World War III. Such a tragedy is unthink- 
able. It cannot happen if the great powers 
cooperate in behalf of peace. We want no 
war with Russia. We want no war with Great 
Britain. We want no war with any other 
power. 

In my view no other responsible nation 
wants war. It will be remembered that Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin has proclaimed that Russia 
stands back of the United Nations Charter. 
The Soviet Ambassador said in Washington 
on July 2, that there is no basis whatever 
for war between Russia and the United 
States, and that the Soviet Union will never 
start a war against the United States or any- 
one else. Similar expressions of peaceful 
intent have been uttered by the leaders of 
Britain, France, China, and other nations. 

So long as the great powers cooperate in 
support of the Charter, so long will there be 
peace. These aims can be attained only by 
mutual confidence, mutual respect, and mu- 
tual trust. 








The life of man within recorded history is 
» creat romance. He has advanced from days 
of the Stone Age when he groped in intel- 
jectual night and was moved alone by the 
pasest passions, toward the light of civiliza- 
tion. From ignorance, he has marched to a 
marvelous intellectual development. In the 
field of government, through the centuries 
he has moved into the realm of free gov- 
ernment and constitutional processes. In the 
field of science, his inventions have con- 
guered the elements. Man has mastered the 
) He dominates the air. He has 
measured the stars, The riches of the earth 
have yielded to his control. On the throb- 
ping pulses of the ether, radio belts the globe 
with its messages.” Mighty manufacturing 
plants produce his wants and needs. The 
telephone, the telegraph, the automobile, all 
of the modern inventions are the fruit of his 
genius and intelligence. Medical science has 
pushed ever forward in healing human ills, 
in solving problems of health and sanitation. 
Stubborn and deadly diseases have yielded to 
its treatments. 

In the realm of science and invention 
there seems to be no door that is closed to 
the intelligence of man. With all of our 
marvelous and stupendous achievements, the 
world still clings to the brutal and savage 
institutions of war. Though efforts have 
een made through the centuries to devise 
nlans for world peace, until now they have 
failed. We have before us a great challenge. 
It is a challenge to the statesmanship of the 
world. The greatest problem that faces the 
intellect and genius of humanity is the ban- 
ishment of war and the establishment of 
agencies to preserve the peace. We must not 
be afraid. We must not tremble at the pros- 
pect of failure. This is a supreme conquest 
of the ages. Let us master and chain the 
god of war. Let us strengthen and fortify 
the citadels of peace. 

We shall not despair. There comes ring- 
ing down to us today the words of Woodrow 
Wilson, uttered a few months before his 
death: “I am not one of those that have 
the least anxiety about the triumph of the 
principles I have stood for. * * * That 
we shall prevail is as sure as that God 
reigns.” 

I am today reminded of the familiar and 
often-quoted words of Benjamin Franklin at 
the conclusion of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787. Pointing to a figure of the 
sun painted on the chair of Washington, the 
presiding officer, he said that often during 
their deliberations he had looked upon the 
figure of the sun and wondered if it were a 
rising or a setting sun, and that he was then 
happy to know that it was a rising sun. 

As I contemplate the growing power and 
majesty of the United Nations supported by 
the solemn compact of 51 nations that they 
“shall settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means;” when I remember that the 
great powers as well as the small states have 
pledged their national honor and faith to 
the solemn provisions of the Charter; when 
I reflect upon the progress toward peace 
made by the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
Iam happy to believe that today we may 
look into the years with the satisfaction 
of knowing that the cause of peace—world 
peace—is a rising and not a setting sun. 

This is my brief report to the people of 

Texas as to my activities during the past 
6 years. No State in the Union made a 
freater contribution to the prosecution of 
the war. No State in the Union is more 
attached to the cause of world peace than 
tls great old commonwealth of ours. In 
— and peace I was representing the people 
of Texas. I feel that I could serve Texas 
in no better way than by laboring to pro- 
mote triumph in war and the establishment 
of & permanent peace. 
_ During the war, I felt it imperative that 
adequate provisions be made for arming and 
*qu'pping our gallant troops and for sending 
‘mple supplies to our fighting men. 


oceans. 
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Finally, when our enemies had been 
crushed, I felt it my duty as Senator to de- 
vote every energy at my command to restor- 
ing the peace of the world and to the 
establishment of an international organiza- 
tion to secure permanent and lasting peace. 
Both President Roosevelt and President 
Truman desired that Senators participate 
in the making of peace. I could not refuse 
the President’s request. 

With diligence, I pursued before the de- 
partments and in the Senate those measures 
and problems in which the people were 
interested. I have constantly been in touch 
with all important domestic affairs. 

I have not neglected the interests of my 
constituents with respect to domestic mat- 
ters. For instance, the United States- 
Mexican Water Treaty took many weeks in 
hearings before my committee. Its ratifica- 
tion saved the Rio Grande Valley and assured 
its water supply. 

Only yesterday I aided in passing through 
the Senate the tidal oil-lands bill that 
assures to the school children of Texas 
ownership of oil lands in the Gulf of Mexico. 
These are but samples of many other matters 
of domestic importance to receive my 
attention. 

One of the great books of all time is that 
by Count Leo Tolstoy entitled, “War and 
Peace.” The past 5 years can be compre- 
hended within those words. Triumph in 
war was vital and necessary. But when the 
war came to an end we determined that nev- 
er again should such bloody and devastat- 
ing war curse the earth. As we face the 
future, I shall endeavor to advance the ban- 
ner of peace. 

My name will appear upon the ballot in 
the Democratic primary to be held on July 
27, as a candidate for reelection to the United 
States Senate. I hope that my record of 
service and my efforts to represent the people 
of Texas, both in war and in peace, may re- 
ceive their approval at the ballot box. I 
desire to express my gratitude to the people 
of Texas for their support through the years. 
There is no higher honor in the United States 
than to serve in the Senate from Texas. I 
cherish beyond any words of expression the 
confidence and trust of the people of my 
native State. My pledge for the future is 
that I shall render to the people the high- 
est character of service of which I am capable. 

The people of Texas and of the United 
States are enlisted in a noble cause—the ad- 
vancement of free government and demo- 
cratic institutions and the preservation of 


world peace. God grant that we may attain 
these lofty aims. 





Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following com- 
mencement address by Alexander Brin 
at exercises of Calvin Coolidge College of 
Liberal Arts at the New England Mutual 
Hall, Boston, Mass., June 5, 1946: 

Presiaent York, trustees and faculty of 
Calvin Coolidge College, Major Fahey, distin- 
guished guests, members of the class of 1946: 

I am proud to have the opportunity to 
address the graduates, parents, and friends 
of this institution that represents the true 
American spirit and is dedicated to preserve 
the qualitative values which the small New 
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England colleges have always stood for and 
which recognized merit as the sole and ex- 
clusive factor in the admission of students, 
and not the accident of birth, of race or creed 
or nationality. Calvin Coolidge bears the 
name of a great American personality whom 
it was my privilege to have known intimately 
while he was the Governor of the Common- 
wealth and later as PreSident of the United 
States. 

To appreciate at its full value the civiliza- 
tion we characterize as American one has to 
read the public addresses and the State dccu- 
ments of Calvin Coolidge from the time he 
assumed the Governorship of this State until 
he retired from the Presidency. His concep- 
tion of the American form of Government 
might be read and reread and studied with 
profit by the student in all seats of learning. 

If there are two causes which, throughout 
my public career I have championed more 
than any other, they are those of the science 
of human relations and liberal education. As 
the senior member of the Massachusetts Ad- 
visory Board of Education and as a member 
of the Board of Collegiate Authority of the 
Commonwealth, I am pledged and con- 
science-bound never to cease working for the 
advancement of the art of living together 
with our fellowmen, no matter where they 
may be, and toward making it possible to 
gain for Massachusetts boys and girls the 
best possible education. It has been my con- 
stant dream to see the day when no Massa- 
chusetts young people shall need to leave 
the State to secure as fine and complete an 
education as can be gained by anyone in the 
world. I am striving, with all my heart and 
limited force, to bring that day nearer. 

No pleasure of greater proportion or more 
gratifying satisfaction has been mine than 
the opportunity year in and year out at com- 
mencement exercises to greet thousands of 
young peopie. It makes one feel young. It 
is nice to be young. Mark Twain once said: 
“It is better to be a young Jurre-bug than 
an old bird of Paradise.” The greatest single 
asset that our State and Nation has is its 
young people. All our material possessions 
would be of little permanent value if we did 
not have a well-trained youth. The young 
men and young women of our colleges are the 
pattern of the coming generation. They are 
our debenture of the future. 

Young people today may not believe it, 
but this was once a beautiful world. Yes, 
those of us who are in the middle life today, 
and older, know how fine the world once was, 
especially for us who are citizens by choice, 
who were fortunate to come to this country, 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all human beings are 
equal,” Where we could enjoy the in- 
estimable blessings of religious and civic 
freedom, free speech and a free press, higher 
standards of education and living, and a 
tradition of fair play, fellowship and peace. 
There was a certain amount of stability 
about the age we lived in. There was a zest 
for living. Despite all the modern incon- 
veniences of our day, we constantly looked 
forward for better things to come. We did 
not appreciate it at that time; we did not 
count our blessings; but we know it now by 
contrast; now that it has passed away 
Today we live in a fast-moving world, a world 
of speed and not durability. What is new 
in the morning, is outdated in the evening. 
While in the world of yesterday there were, 
indeed, poverty and misery enough forty 
years ago when I was a newsboy selling 
papers in the streets of Boston, yet all of 
us were confident that the progress of 
science and the extension cf trade and the 
raising of the living standards of the people 
would soon produce enough physical com- 
fort so that poverty and deprivation would 
disappear forever. In the world of yester- 
day, there was ignorance enough, but we 
were confident that the spread of schools 
from land to land and the improvements in 
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education would soon banish ignorance and 
prejudice from the globe. In the world of 
our childhood days there were sickness and 
disease. But we were sure that step by step 
human ailments of body and mind would be 
controlled, and many of them totally and 
permanently eliminated. 

We looked forward to an increasing life 
span for the average man, ample provision for 
his physical wants, nations permanently at 
peace and the world marching forward to 
nobler goals. We, who were fortunate enough 
to live in this blessed land and enjoy to the 
fullest democratic human values, looked for- 
ward to a Utopia, where all men would be free 
and happy, where they would live in security 
and mutual understanding at a time when 
the world would become a veritable garden, 
fair with the choicest flowers of justice and 
righteousness, peace and contentment, when 
every man would live under his own fig tree 
with none to make him afraid. And we 
thought that the world was advancing toward 
that direction. We somehow believed that 
the humanitarian philosophy evolved in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century would 
become the foundation stone of organized 
society, and the world would become a fam- 
ily of nations, knit by bonds of common 
interest. Consequently there was happiness 
in the world, and a sense of peace of mind. 
And now that it is gone, we mourn its de- 
parture and have at least this melancholy 
satisfaction today; that we had the privilege 
ok living in one of the finest ages of human 
history. 

Many of us remember the time when 
commencement addresses exhorted grad- 
uates to go out in the world with the firm 
resolve to use their own brain and brawn 
in carving out a career to fame or fortune, 
or perhaps to both. The glaring example 
of material success held up to the eager of 
the young and ambitious were not those who 
started out in life on the proverbial silver 
spoon, but those who had by their own boot- 
straps pulled themselves up from the gut- 
ter. The graduates were reminded that 
America is magnificent because it is the 
world’s best place to give the purely human 
qualities a chance to succeed. 

This is the land of aristocracy of char- 
acter against the aristocracy of birth and 
wealth. Here in the United States there are 
no regal traditions to influence, if not to 
thwart us, in the evolution of an instinct 
to perfect freedom. Every citizen is judged 
by his worth and rewarded according to his 
merit. From the humblest stations of life, 
the most obscure men and women have risen 
from poverty and simplicity to places of 
glory, power, and riches. We in America are 
proud of self-made men, without regard to 
creed, class, or conditions. We are proud be- 
cause such men are living proof that our 
democracy works. Work, work hard and un- 
relenting, was the counsel of the day. Work, 
long and tedious. Work without regard to 
the time clock and pay envelope—that was 
the formula for the attainment of success. 

“Go West, young man,” was the cryptic 
admonition of the historic days of Horace 
Greeley. “Go out, young man,” they said, “in 
those wide open space where a vast region 
and undeveloped territory awaits your energy, 
your ability, and your perseveranee. Hew 
fror: its untouched soil and wood and rock 
the fame and fortune that can come to you 
in no other way. Be a pioneer, a doer, a 
real honest-to-God builder, a hard-muscled 
and clear-thinking man.” 

Then came the mass production machine 
and cafeteria education age. The tune of the 
commencement addresses changed. To the 
young, eager, ambitious go-getting hopefuls 
came the admonitions: “Go snob.” Don’t 
waste your time climbing from the bottom 
in the slow tempo of horse-and-buggy days. 
This is the age of speed. Get your success 
fast and sure. Don’t work for it. Don’t make 
the economic and social mistake of marrying 


the boss’s stenographer. It is Just as easy 
to marry the boss’s daughter—and much 
more profitable. We were promised twc 
chickens in every pot and two cars in every 
garage. 

A mad and inconceivable race for material 
success overtook the Nation. Their cry was: 
Get there no matter how. The eleventh com- 
mandment was “Don’t be found out.” Then 
came the terrible depression. Great land- 
marks and business institutions disappeared 
overnight. 

We have just come to the end of an era. 
We have just finished the greatest of all 
wars, the second world war in our genera- 
tion. The last chapter was written in toil, 
tears, and blood. Millions of lives had to 
be sacrificed so that we might once again 
establish the value and dignity of the in- 
dividual, human personality. More than 300,- 
000 young Americans alone fell in battle in 
every part of the globe. More than 1,000,- 
000—the flower of our youth—have been 
maimed and wounded, some of them losing 
from one to four limbs. What a sad com- 
mentary upon the advancement of civiliza- 
tion for thousands of years, during which 
time art, science, literature, invention, and 
social happiness have reached heights that 
could be looked upon only as a dream a 
few centuries ago! Yet we are standing in 
the midst of the greatest tragedy ever per- 
petrated in all the recorded history of the 
human race! From the very dawn of human 
life, through the mists of the stone age and 
the period of the cave man, through the 
beginnings of civilization in the valleys of 
Mesopotamia, through all the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, right to this day, never 
was there committed any other crime s0 
cruel, wicked, and diabolical, of such extra- 
ordinary magnitude, as the crimes against the 
human race committed by the Nazis since the 
rise of Hitlerism in Germany. In addition 
to the killing of millions of young men and 
women on battlefields, through bombing at- 
tacks and on the seas, the Germans used 
millions of live human beings, innocent old 
men, women and children for the making 
of soap, axle grease; they confiscated their 
belongings and even extracted the gold from 
the dentures of the victims to enrich the 
coffers of the German people. These acts 
of baseness and cruelty followed in the wake 
of a complete collapse of ideals, the an- 
nihilation of sense of honor and moral code, 
the complete absence of economic and social 
justice and respect for human life. 

We have paid a terrible price in World 
War II because the world forgot the su- 
preme teaching of religion that all humanity 
is one. War is indivisible; peace is indi- 
visible. Americans ought to understand this 
radiant ideal of religion. You cannot hate, 
you must not hate one member of the hu- 
man family, for all mankind is one. Their 
fate is indivisible. 

The one problem which in importance 
surpasses every other, whether national or 
international, is how the civilized people 
may now and hereafter live and work to- 
gether without resort to war and without 
its constant threat. Despite the fact that 
the Allies have won the greatest of all the 
wars on the battlefields of the world, never 
before have so many people wondered about 
the future. The fear of atomic insecurity 
is the world’s new common denominator, 
All the concepts of security, safe homes, tre- 
mendous armies, air and sea superiority, in- 
dustrial ingenuity, underground factories, 
the kind of power that won the war only a 
short time ago, are now outmoded. 

The battle for peace, the struggle for re- 
covery from the devastations and disloca- 
tions from the war, has become as dramatic, 
as terribly earnest, as war itself. 

The Hebrew prophets teach us that the 
Creator of the universe never afflicts a man 
with a disease without first having created 
the remedy. 
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Exactly 1 year ago this week it was my 
singular privilege to occupy a front seat 
when a modern miracle took place, mo. 
mentous in its significance to the human 
race. It was this week that marked the clos. 
ing of the San Francisco Conference after 
7 weeks, at which the delegates of the Uniteq 
Nations, representing 1,500,000,000 human 
beings—or 8 out of 10 people on the globe— 
created the organization of a safe and peace. 
ful world. On that day the world that we 
were born in was gone forever. 

It is a distinct effort to restrain one’s en- 
thusiasm over the progress made during the 
year by the United Nations. Despite the dis. 
agreements and clashes, $here are indications 
that slowly but surely we are advancing. It 
seems to be very clear that the nations of the 
world are eager to make a go of it. Coopera- 
tion, understanding, confidence, giving others 
the benefit of the doubt, the elimination of 
suspicion—these will help create out of the 
present groping toward a united world the 
kind of agency that will indeed assure peace 
to a world that has been sorely stricken and 
smitten twice in our own time. 

The atomic age, like all the preceding eras 
in human history, depends upon its men 
and women as to what kind of a world shall 
be ours. Man’s enlightenment, his morale, 
his psychological and his innate character 
will write the future history as they have 
written the history of the past. 

There are times in the history of the world 
when certain phrases crystallize the senti- 
ments of an age, challenge the loyalties of 
mankind and express a hope and prophecy 
that seem the very aim of life. “One world— 
or none” is such a declaration. That should 
be a slogan of the nations of the world. It 
is a bitter, ominous truth. This modern 
slogan will live as the finest designation of 
the very eassence of the peace movement 
and to command the sacrifices and services 
of all lovers of peace in the pursuit of peace, 
even as the slogans of former years, “‘No tax- 
ation without representation,” “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death,” “Making the world 
safe for democracy,” stirred men to action 
and changed the course of history. 

It has been said that civilization means the 
mastery of nature and the taming Of man. 
The mastery of nature is the task of science. 
The taming of man is the task of religion and 
education. The contribution of science can- 
not be denied. The marvels of everyday life, 
the extent of the constructive and destructive 
forces with which we are familiar serve at 
least to remind us that science is doing its 
job amazingly well. But what of education? 
What advances are we making to tame man- 
kind? The state of world affairs provides the 
obvious answer. Atomic energy and man's 
conquest of space through flight and swift 
communication should convince us that the 
world today is essentially a unit; and that 
continents, national boundaries, languages, 
and alleged differences of race as obstacles to 
human cooperation toward the highest hu- 
man ends are all terms that belong to the 
world of yesterday. 

Man’s advancement through savagery and 
barbarism gown through the ages has been 
@ procedure of improvement through 4 
course of educational methods. The les- 
sened emphasis on the humanities in our 
educational institutions is one of the root 
causes in converting the world of construc- 
tion into a den of destruction. We have dis- 
covered that education and learning no 
longer makes the man. The world now 
knows that an individual or a nation may 
attain an unusual degree of technical ski!! 
and intellectual efficiency, and yet remain 
spiritually unprincipled and morally without 
character. Germany had less illiteracy than 
other nations and still it led the world to 
the brink of destruction. 

Knowledge is not enough. “The devil can 
quote Scripture to his purpose.” Twenty- 


five hundred years ago Plato said, “Educa- 
tion is that which teaches us to love that 
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which we should love and to hate that which 
we should hate.” Life is made up of choices. 
There are two ways of doing everything. 
Until the people learn to make the right 
choices we shall face the specter of a third 
world war and the attendant destruction of 
civilization. The tremendous challenge fac- 
ing education for the world of tomorrow is 
not the acquisition of knowledge. It is the 
development in the individual and in the 
state of those ethical and spiritual standards 
which will make the proper choices auto- 
natic. 

’ The times require and conditions need a 
recasting of the whole curriculum in every 
educational institution, especially in the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades of our public 
and private schools. We need to introduce 
new ways in our educational system, 4 
changed point of view, a better spirit with 
which to teach and interpret current prob- 
lems, which will plant seeds of universal 
peace, world citizenship, and finer human 
relations between man and man, Education 
for the world of tomorrow must contribute 
to character building of your Americans or 
prepare future citizens for the willing and 
intelligent participation for living in one 
world. Universal peace cannot be brought 
about through the United Nations organiza- 
tion alone. The mind and spirit of man 
must be developed to the point that he will 
truly love justice and peace. It is the only 
formula by which man may live and not die. 

For the first time in the recorded annals 
of international relations, the importance 
of education has been formally recognized 
as one of the chief cornerstones of the 
United Nations structure dedicated to es- 
tablish enduring peace and to conquer in- 
justice and insecurity for the 2,000,000,000 
people occupying 55,000,000 square miles of 
territory on the globe. 

Now that mankind has paid the colossal 
price by substituting catastrophe for im- 
agination twice in our own lifetime, we have 
come to realize now more than ever before 
hat civilization is truly a swift race between 
education and catastrophe. 

Now that education has become the life- 
line of the future, a great responsibility rests 
on educated men and women and on our ed- 
ucational institutions to keep this and every 
generation educated to the necessity of peace 
by teaching the advantages of peace as 
against the horrors of war with its toll of 
human lives and loss of material resources, 
and its devastating effect on the morale and 
morals of the people. 

It is the task of education to give man a 


feeling of security in the world of tomorrow. 
Education alone is the only force left to 
control the young giant science capable of 


destroying nations with his mere breath. 
The science of education must be revolution- 
ized in order that it may be used to save the 
world from self-destruction. Education must 
be utilized to rediscover the moral and spir- 
itual order of the universe. Knowledge, 
progress, education, and invention must be 
used to bring out the best in man instead 
of the beast in man, education must be used 
to consecrate man for the welfare of man in- 
stead of warfare on man, education must be 
used for consecration to the dignity of man 
Instead of the extermination and elimination 


of 


i man. 


Some of you may no doubt know that for 
Some time I have been advocating an inter- 
national university for world citizenship, be- 
cause the current crisis in world affairs de- 
mands that all nations know one another 
better: their history, ideals, way of life, man- 
. t of artistic, spiritual, and intellectual ex- 
ression, 

America Stands at the eve of her greatest 
inhuence to extend democracy’s frontiers all 
Over the world. The proximity cf Massachu- 
setts to the international capital of the world 
— an unparalleled opportunity to make 
‘his State the greatest intellectual and trade 
of the world. Massachusetts can be- 


center 





come the supertype State of the Union if 
we are conscious of and alive to the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities that the UN offers. 

America is the greatest laboratory of 
democracy where racial cooperation is essen- 
tial to our future success. Our pioneer job 
now consists of the art of living together 
with our fellowmen regardless of race, color, 
or creed. It is our duty to keep America for 
mankind as a great fortress of freedom of 
thought, religion, education, and oppor- 
tunity. The distinctive American character 
is the square-deal idea for all people. This 
generation of Americans will have the unique, 
blessed opportunity to establish enduring 
Peace on earth if we but rise to the great- 
ness of the moment. 

The finest minds of our age have discov- 
ered in the terrible state of the world that 
the example of the United States is worth 
to be studied as an experiment in achieving 
a@ successful society of nations based on fel- 
lowship and international friendships. The 
American way of life is so modern and so 
up-to-date that the world is just beginning 
to appreciate it. America is the only object 
lesson on our planet that demonstrates the 
fact that members of various nationalities 
can be absorbed and assimilated with benefit 
to mankind. For powerful and great as is 
the United States of today, it is but a con- 
glomeration of all existing nations. From all 
corners of the earth came group after group 
seeking refuge and finding shelter in the 
United States, the melting pot of all the na- 
tions. Its great success is a living example 
to the entire human race. 

The greatest single question that faces 
mankind in the atomic age is whether it can 
save itself from its own doom. The doom 
that will come from another war. To meet 
the challenge, world friendship must march 
ahead with vigor and speed. Human beings 
must come to feel a sense of kinship which 
binds all people from one end of the earth 
to the other in an indissoluble unity. 

Through inter-relationship we will discover 
that there are no superior or inferior races, 
that there are only superior and inferior in- 
dividuals of all races. There are 26 letters 
in the English alphabet—each is different 
and each is essential. In misguided hands, 
these letters may be arranged into profane 
words, as the Nazis used their language to 
appeal to the lowest, meanest, and the Lasest 
passions of human beings. But in skillful 
hands, they may produce a drama of Shake- 
speare, a prophecy of Isaiah, and a Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and a Charter of 
the United Nations. There are eight notes 
in the musical scale. Arranged by the un- 
skilled, these notes may be a ranged into 
discordant sounds; in the hand: of a master, 
they become lovely melodies. Thus it is with 
each race and nation. Every race is essential 
in the development of civilization and the 
progress of humanity. When the inhabit- 
ants of the world are taught to appreciate 
the gifts of all the races, they will be encom- 
passed in a pervading good will which will 
inevitably lead to a substantial peace. 

America is now the international capital 
of the world. Let us rise to the occasion and 
strengthen the forces of international under- 
standing. Througt this procedure, we will 
demobilize the minds of men and will eradi- 
cate the arrayed prejudices and misjudg- 
ments, obliterate misunderstandings, which 
have set men against each other through the 
ages, which for the past 3,500 years have 
brought 13 years of war for every year of 
peace. 

Are we of this generation willing to act 
as trustees and guardians of universal broth- 
erhood under the smile of God? It is for 
us to give the answer or forfeit this great 
unprecedented and unparalleled privilege. 

As members of the class of 1946, you must 
realize that you face a world far different 
from that which has confronted any group 
of graduates since the dawn of civilization. 
You must learn to think logically, dispas- 
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sionately and carefully about the great issues 
of our day. You must learn to understand 
what it means to live in thisage. The atomic 
discovery by our Nation has conferred on the 
United States the role of spiritual as well as 
material leadership. We are not only cus- 
todians of our future and of our children, but 
in a peculiar sense the custodians of the 
world. In our hands rests the fate of civiliza- 
tion. And one recalls that it was Lincoln 
who told his countrymen: “We shall nobly 
save or meanly lose the last great hope of 
earth.” 

It is ycur generation that must build this 
new humanism whose foundation is mutual 
well-being, and whose keystone is social san- 
ity. Wars must be averted once and for all. 
By the side of Jefferson's Declaration of In- 
dependence we must now put a declaration 
of interdependence. Prejudices are mental 
walls. Our minds need fewer walls and more 
windows. Our first President and one of 
the founders of the United States predicted 
more than 150 years ago: “We have sown the 
seeds of liberty and union which will sprout 
little by little throughout the earth. One 
day on the model of the United States of 
America will be formed the United States of 
the World. The United States will be the 
legislator for all nations.” 

Let us rally to the call of the greatest sol- 
dier-statesman of our generation, General 
Eisenhower, who has called on the American 
people to rise to greatness in the following 
words: 

“Unless there is a moral regeneration 
throughout the world, there’s no hope for 
mankind—and we'll all disappear in the dust 
of an atomic explosion. I belive in organi- 
zation as much as in moral regeneration. 
Through the church, the forces of tolerance, 
good will, and sympathy may be used to save 
the world. We must show the world what 
can be accomplished by tolerance, love, and 
the appreciation of the hopes and fears of 
other peoples.” 

What applies to churches is applicable to 
our educational institutions. Will we take 
the opportunity to fashion a peace of free- 
dom and plenty or shall we face atomic war 
and the end of civilization? It is this gen- 
eration that must prove to the world that 
man is not obsolete. 

“This day I set before you life and death,” 
said the sages of old. 

Let us choose life. 





Railroad and Coal Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following radio address de- 
livered by me on June 1, 1946: 


Friends in the Twelfth District, I am 
speaking to you from lronwood. I had hoped 
to be able to visit all of the counties of the 
district during this trip but that has now 
become impossible. I must return to Wash- 
ington to attend to urgent legislative busi- 
ness. 

All of you are well aware of the crisis that 
arose last week as a consequence of the rail- 
road strike, and of the critical situation 
brought about by the stoppage in the Na- 
tion’s coal mines. Not one of you has been 
unaffected by these two labor disputes in 
one way or another. Some of you may have 
suffered serious inconvenience or hnardship 
because of these two labcr disputes. 
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A lot of angry, injudicious words have been 
spoken about the railroad strike and the eoal 
strike. I agree and concur in deploring 
these two strikes. I do not, however, agree 
with the remedies that have been proposed 
in the same atmosphere of angry, injudicious 
debate in Congress. 

Certainly the public interest has been 
jeopardized by the fact of the strikes in the 
mines and on the railroads. Certainly it 
was, and remains necessary to avoid such 
strikes so vitally involving the public in- 
terest. A formula must be found whereby 
labor’s rights can be protected, its wrongs 
redressed through the exercise of those 
rights, and at the same time the Nation’s 
health and general economic welfare main- 
tained and preserved. 

The emergency strike legislation offered 
by the President of the United States does 
not contain such a formula. I was not in 
Washington to attend the extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress when the President pro- 
posed his so-called emergency bill. I had 
left the city before it was known that he 
planned to take such a serious step, and was 
unable to return in time to vote on the 
bill. I do not hesitate to say without equi- 
vocaton that, had I been there, I would have 
voted against the bill. I would have regis- 
tered the most vigorous protest I could mani- 
fest against this hasty, ill-advised, hysteri- 
cal departure from constitutional law. 

I was shocked to learn that the House of 
Representatives, presumably a deliberative 
legislative body, had suspended its rules and 
endorsed, without change and almost with- 
out comment, the most drastic legislation to 
come before it in half a century. 

In the flush of angry resentment against 
the railroad workers, a great many, perhaps 
even a majority of American citizens ap- 
plauded this action of the President and its 
endorsement by the House of Representa- 
tives. Sober reflection now has come to the 
rescue of reason. The American people are 
jealous of their constitutional prerogatives. 
They will not abandon them—even in the 
name of emergency—nor countenance their 
abandonment by the Government. 

The serious implications of the drafting of 
labor against its will, the confiscation of 
profits from business, and the rejection of 
basic civil rights now becomes apparent. The 
clear and frightening parallel between the 
proposed measures and the techniques de- 
veloped in European countries in the name 
of national emergency and the public inter- 
est have dampened the ardor of even labor 
baiters and labor haters for punitive action. 
The debate in the Senate—the bipartisan 
opposition to the bill—is a good omen for 
the preservation of the American system of 
constitutional government, 

I predict that when the emergency bill 
comes back before the House of Represent- 
atives the men and women there who voted 
for it there will reject it. It is my earnest 
hope that the President will reconsider his 
action and blot out this unfortunate stain on 
his record of progressive, liberal, and demo- 
cratic action. 

There is no denying by sober realists that 
a crisis has arisen in the collective-bargain- 
ing processes since the end of the war. That 
such a crisis was brewing was apparent to 
all those who are seriously interested in the 
preservation of good relations between labor 
and management. The makings of the crisis 
were there long before John L. Lewis called 
his miners out of the pits, or the railroad men 
left their engines in the roundhouses. 

Nothing that has been proposed as a legis- 
lative remedy for the labor disputes of the 
past several months goes to the heart of the 
matter. Neither the President’s bill, nor the 
Case bill, adopted by both Houses of Con- 
gress would prevent a recurrence of the kind 
of near paralysis of the national economy that 
the two strikes caused. 


The Congress has now adopted the Case 
bill, not as emergency legislation but as per- 
manent labor legislation. Let us take a look 
at the bill adopted, in the heat of anger and 
hysteria, and Judge whether the congressional 
majority was addressing itself to the realities 
of the situation, or whether it was respond- 
ing to a vindictive demand by antilabor ele- 
ments to “do something—no matter what— 
just do something.” Well, they've done 
something all right. Let’s take a look at 
what they have done. 

The Case bill provides for a cooling-off pe- 
riod of 60 days during which unions could not 
strike, failure to comply carrying a penalty 
of forfeiture of all rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act. We saw the futility of 
such cooling-off periods in the operation of 
the Smith-Connally Act. Increasing the pe- 
riod from 30 to 60 days in which labor’s con- 
stitutional right to strike is withheld is cer- 
tainly not conducive to labor peace. 

The Case bill calls for the creation of a 
Federal Mediation Board whose responsibility 
it would be to assist in settling labor disputes. 
This Board would absorb functions now per- 
formed by the Conciliation Service. Cer- 
tainly peaceful mediation of labor disputes 
is desirable and should be promoted in every 
way possible. We have had mediation 
through Government agencies and through 
private individuals accepted by both labor 
and management for many years. The Rail- 
way Mediation Board, so long pointed to as 
a model for the handling of labor disputes, 
is essentially the same as the Board set up 
in the Case bill. All well and good—being 
for mediation is like being for the protection 
of American womanhood—everyone’s for it. 
But it does not in any way improve on the 
facilities for mediation already available for 
both the railroad and the coal disputes. Nor 
for any strike situation where there develop 
apparently irreconcilable differences between 
labor and management. 

Beyond this the Case bill also proposes the 
creation of an emergency commission to be 
appointed by the President when the Media- 
tion Board is unable to effect a settlement in 
an industry where a work stoppage would 
mean a substantial interruption to a vital 
public service. These commissions would in- 
vestigate the dispute and make recommenda- 
tions to the President on wages, hours, and 
working conditions. 

There is nothing new in this suggested 
procedure. The President has been follow- 
ing almost precisely this pattern since 
VJ-day. He has named several commissions 
of distinguished citizens to make investiga- 
tions and recommendations on wage dis- 
putes. In this connection, I think it is im- 
portant to remember that in almost every 
instance where such a Presidential board or 
commission made recommendations as to 
wage increases the recommendations were 
rejected, not by labor, but by management; 
and it was against management's refusal 
to accept the recommendations that the 
unions struck. 

Here again you have a reiteration of a 
proposal already possible under existing laws, 
and commendable enough in itself, but with- 
out bearing on the real issue, and without 
effectiveness to prevent major strikes. 

In addition the Case bill, as passed by 
Congress excludes supervisory employees from 
the protection of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, although they are left free to join 
unions. What this discriminatory clause, 
running counter to decision of the Supreme 
Court, will do to promote collective bargain- 
ing I do not know. 

There are other provisions in the Case 
bill. One ostensibly aimed at racketeering, 
already amply guarded against by State and 
local laws. Another providing for joint 
union-management control of health and 
welfare funds. This by the way, will do much 
more to promote labor strife than to prevent 
it in view of the great many existing health 
and welfare funds operated by unions which 
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must, after the expiration of present con. 
tracts, be jointly operated, whether manage- 
ment wants a hand in them or not. 

Many of these programs have been in ex- 
istence for years and have operated to the 
entire satisfaction of both labor and man. 
agement. This provision is obviously vindic- 
tive, aimed directly at the coal miners, whose 
demand for a health and welfare fund is the 
only such demand which has occasioned a 
major strike. Whatever you may think of 
the manner in which John L. Lewis has pre- 
sented this demand, or the manner in which 
he has supported the demand with the strike 
weapon, you cannot accept this punitive leg- 
islation, directed at one man, but directly af- 
fecting millions of American workers and 
employers. 

The Case bill further authorizes suits in 
the Federal courts against violators of col- 
lective-bargaining contracts and outlaws the 
use of secondary boycotts. These two provi- 
sions are clearly designed to penalize and re- 
strict labor unions, thereby again promoting 
labor strife. Not one major strike since 
VJ-day has resulted from the violation of 
terms of a contract, despite allegations to the 
contrary, the record will demonstrate that 
strikes result from the attempt to write new 
contracts after the old ones have expired. 
I do not believe any serious charge of irre- 
sponsibility can be leveled at labor for failure 
to live up to its agreements. The provision 
against secondary boycotts also has no rela- 
tionship to the problem of preventing strikes 
or of promoting genuine collective bargain- 
ing. I can recall no serious strike in this 
period resulting from use of the secondary 
boycott. 

I have briefly run through the major pro- 
visions of the Case bill, debated and passed 
by Congress during the gravest labor crisis 
this country has faced since before the 
passage of the National Labor Relations Act, 
to emphasize my contention that this bill 
does not approach the problem of the break- 
down of collective bargaining which has ied 
to the several serious strikes in major indus- 
tries since the end of the war. 

The Case bill was born of the unhappy 
union of reaction and hysteria. Its purposes 
are not to promote peaceful labor relations 
but to curb labor. It takes as a main premise 
that labor has been at fault in every strike 
situation that has developed. Its aim and its 
effect will be to seriously restrict, if not de- 
stroy, labor’s rights under the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act. 

It is 9 months since the end of the war 
We are still faltering and fumbling with the 
reconversion program. We cannot afford, as 
a democratic Nation, to continue this course 
of indecision and inaction, dictated by day- 
to-day expediency. We stand in danger not 
only of losing the fight for an economy of 
full production and full employment, but of 
losing our democratic rights in that defeat. 

I do not now have a rabbit to pull out of 
my hat. I do not have the answers to the 
problem so dramatically pointed up by the 
railroad and coal strikes. I don’t know how 
any man or group of men could have, found 
the answer in the atmosphere of angry 
recrimination which has marked the debates 
both in the House and the Senate, whenever 
labor legislation has come up since VJ-day 
I do not believe any off-hand answer can be 
found. 

Several months ago, shortly after the end 
of the war, I suggested that an investigation 
be made into the cause of strikes. I sug- 
gested that the Congress endeavor to find 
out—before it was too late—why the men 
who had stayed on the job, who had done an 
outstandingly patriotic job of production and 
maintenance during the war, felt it neces- 
sary to strike after the war was over. 

At the time I made my proposal for such 
an investigation there was no strike involv- 
ing the public interest such as the coal and 
railroad strikes; but I felt that such an in- 
vestigation should be made before a national 





emergency did arise. My suggestion was 
yoted down in the Labor Committee of the 
House. A slim majority of that committee 
decided that no investigation was necessary. 

Just before I left Washington, I offered 
that same proposal to the House Committee 
on Labor. This time it was accepted. A 
committee of seven men has been appointed 
to try to find out the basic causes of the 
strikes—to find out what the workers’ griev- 
ances and demands are—and also to find out 
. hy management in so many instances pre- 
fers a shut-down of production to meeting 

se demands or redressing the grievances. 
When Congress has these facts before it, it 
can legislate, if legislation is then found 
to be necessary, in the light of reason and 
reality 


I have been asked to serve on this in- 





vestigating committee. I have accepted the 
commission with enthusiasm because I feel 
so strongly that without the facts before us, 


Congress cannot fulfill its obligation to the 
people of the country to meet the present 
crisis with intelligent action. 

It is for this reason, and to take part in 
final action on legislation still before Con- 
eress—and I am sure that the last word has 
not been said on the Case bill—that I must 
return to Washington and forgo a further 
trip through the district. 





The Flag 


REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been brought to my at- 
tention that the American flag which flew 
over the Capitol when we declared war 
on Germany and Italy and also on Japan 
has flown over all the capitals of our ene- 
mies, carried there by our troops, and is 
now in Japan in the hands of our forces 
there. I am not quarreling with that 
fact, but I think it should be brought to 
the attention of the House so that in due 
time that flag may be returned to this 
Capitol. In my opinion, it would be wise 
to have it shown in the rotunda or some 
other suitable place so that our people 
can see what has become of one of the 
most historic flags in history. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
poem in connection with this flag: 


THE FLAG 


The identical flag that, uniquely, alone, 
From our Capitol dome was unfurled, 
When we entered the war, methinks, ought to 
be known 
As the victory flag of the world— 
This same flag, whose rare history had just 
begun, 
Eisenhower flew over Algiers, 
In north Africa, where he triumphantly won 
His campaign, and the praise of his peers. 


This world-victory banner that first was 
unfurled 
From the base of our Capitol dome, 
In the peace-loving heart of the great west- 
ern world, 
Next, in triumph, was flown over Rome, 
Liberating Italians who, hopelessly, by 
_ Mussolini had long been enslaved, 
To walk out, as freemen, under heaven’s 
Clear sky, 
Where their own 
waved. 


flag of freedom once 
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Over ruined Berlin this world victory flag 
Was unfurled upon Germany’s sod, 
While her own, in defeat, a contemptible 
rag, 
In the dust, lay, forgotten of God. 
May the Stars and the Stripes, under God, 
never cease, 
Wheresoever Old Glory’s unfurled, 
To be heralded as the defender of peace, 
The true victory flag of the world. 


This world victory banner flew over the great 
Battle steamer, Missouri, the scene 
Of the Japan surrender, while she lay in 
wait 
In the sheltering harbor between 
The Pacific’s wide wastes and the shores of 
Japan— 
Over Tokyo then ’twas unfurled, 
Where, with bombing of peaceful Pearl 
Harbor, began 
Her intended conquest of the world. 


Mussclini’s conquest ended in his defeat, 
Hitler’s hell-devised plans all fell thru, 
Tojo, Japanese lord, in spite of his deceit, 
Failed to see his debased dream come 
true— 
They led Italy, Germany, yea, and Japan 
To invade peaceful lands, without cause, 
And, that world-wide conquests might be 
theirs, they began 
To outlaw international laws. 


Our own United States, ’neath the Stripes 
and the Stars, 
That flew from her own Capitol Dome, 
Joined with England and Russia, to end all 
world wars— 
And, since this flag o’er Algiers and Rome 
And Berlin, and the steamer Missouri, was 
flown, 
Ere o’er Tokyo it was unfurled, 
It should be, by all nations, respected and 
known 
As the Victory Flag of the World. 


—dHorace C. Carlisle. 





Denazified Germany Leaderless, Adding 
to United States Job, Bellamy Says 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the fifth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
A Trip Through Hell, and depicts Mr. 
Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as it 
appeared early in the sprifig of the year: 


From the lowest private to the highest gen- 
eral in the American occupied zone there is 
evident a stern resolve that the Nazis shall 
never be able to wage war again. 

This resolve is implemented by the policy 
of the so-called denazification, a phrase 
whose author is unknown, but which ex- 
presses as well as anything could the proc- 
esses by which former Nazis are detached 
from positions of honor in the public service 
and also from supervisory and managerial 
positions in industry and commerce. 

I have not been able to get any accurate 
figures as to the number of Nazis actually 
turned out of their jobs, but I have been 
told that it would run at least 100,000 in 
the American zone. This may be wide of 
the mark, however, because the process is 
continuous. 

On. of the results of this necessary purg- 
ing, and it is vital and necessary unless we 
are to have another war with Germany, has 
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been unfortunate, however, in that, to put 
the matter bluntly, all the leadership, all the 
drive, all the imagination in Germany was 
pretty much in the Nazi party. The result 
is that after a community has been pretty 
well purged of Nazis, the bad ones sent to 
a stockade for screening to determine those 
who have actually committed specific crimes 
serious enough to cause them to be sent to 
Nuremberg and elsewhere for trial, there is 
@ great void left in German leadership. 

The late Gen. George S. Patton was con- 
scious of this when he made the remark, 
which was widely criticized in America as 
being too soft on the Germans. - He said, in 
effect, he thought the denazifying process 
had gone about far enough and could be 
easily overdone. He had in mind the quite 
obvious fact that in the British and French 
zones no such thorough-going purge had 
taken place. We do not know what the Rus- 
sians have done, but they are practical peo- 
ple. What Patton saw was that we were 
not able to get any public officials for the 
German civil set-up under our military au- 
thority who would be aggressive enough, and 
that the same paralyzing ban lay all over in- 
dustry and transport in Germany. 

Make no mistake about the thorough ad- 
herence of the Germans as a whole to nazi- 
ism. There were a few glorious exceptions, 
on the whole numbering some thousands, 
but they were a drop in the bucket compared 
to the “Heil Hitler” crowd. For the few who 
manfully fought the Nazis and were not 
entirely liquidated, the American authori- 
ties have reached into the former concen- 
tration camps and into the attics and cellers 
where the patriotic Germans were hiding out, 
and have brought these men forth and en- 
trusted them with positions of honor in the 
new set-up of Germany. But they are mostly 
old men and tired men. The future leader- 
ship of Germany certainly does not lie in 
them. 

Inasmuch as the future leadership of Ger- 
many will not be permitted to fall into the 
hands of the former storm troopers and the 
Nazis, the result is pretty obvious. There is 
no leadership in Germany. There cannot be 
for another generation, at least, which is 
another way of saying that America faces a 
long occupational job in Germany before 
Germany can ever stand on her own feet 
again. 

I say America faces a long occupational 
job in Germany. She does if she stands by 
her commitments to guarantee the peace 
of the world. If she takes another run-out 
powder as she did after the First World War, 
we might as well all prepare for a thoroughly 
communistic Europe. 

And that is where the rub comes. Will 
America stand for this long, nasty policing 
job? It involves us in duties which are for- 
eign to our generous natures. Have we got 
enough iron in our blood to last it out? 
That is the question. And the answer is by 
no means certain at present. 

When one talks to able military officers 
in Germany and hears the sickening story 
of the dismantling of the Army, the con- 
stant change in personnel, the deteriora- 
tion in quality of troops and officers due to 
the fact that the best are being demobilized, 
one feels a little doubtful about the future 
of the world. 


NO LOOPHOLE 


The result of General Patton’s remark was 
the issuance by General Eisenhower of a 
rule called Law Eight, which really did the 
business on denazification. It left no loop- 
hole for the escaping Nazi. It provided for 
the most searching inquiry into every Ger- 
man’s past. It provided for the turning 
over of this job to the German civil gov- 
ernment set up throughout Germany under 
our military commanders. 

Under law eight it is ordained that Nazis 
turned out of positions of trust and conse- 
quence, must earn their living by the sweat 
of their brows, at hard labor. The rule in 
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Germany is pretty simple. No work, no eat. 
Such a rule, if applied in America, would 
certainly change the strike picture, but how- 
ever one is- opposed to strikes, he could 
hardly desire to eliminate them by going 
Nazi. 

Now this is all very well from our point of 
view, but from the point of view of the Ger- 
man it is not so pleasant, because most of 
the German civil authority set-ups are im- 
mediately put down as Quislings by their 
fellow Germans, and although at present 
none has dared to use the word openly for 
fear of punishment, it is only natural that 
this should be so. If the American Army 
were to withdraw tomorrow there would be 
a very complete liquidation of all of the 
Germans who have so far been raised to 
civil authority under our aegis. 

One of the most difficult problems in 
denazification is in connection with the pro- 
fessions of law, teaching, and the church, by 
which I mean, quite frankly, the Protestant 
Church. 

In Germany as well as in Austria there is 
now a great shortage of competent prosecu- 
tors and judges because nearly all the able 
ones in the sense of having knowledge of the 
law were Nazis. Similarly with teaching. 
‘The teaching profession, we are told, was 
probably more highly infused with Naziism 
than any other profession in Germany. 
Thousands of them have been separated from 
their jobs. Hitler made a special effort to 
capture the imagination of the teachers, 
realizing their decisive influence in molding 
the minds of the youth of Germany. In 
this he was most successful. 

The result has been that the reopened 
schools are very short of teachers at present. 
Classes in some parts of Germany run as high 
as 156 pupils per room. The teachers are 
mostly old men. There have never been 
very many women teachers in Germany, be- 
cause the Germans thought that women 
should mostly stay at home and have babies, 
and that only a man was capable of instruct- 
ing his fellows. Since the denazification be- 
gan more women have been introduced into 
schools, and this will probably have a good 
effect in humanizing the school population. 


NEW TEXTBOOKS PREPARED 


The textbook problem is terrific, too. All 
the Nazi textbooks glorified the state and the 
state above the individual, and they had to 
be eliminated. The expedient was tried of 
using some of the old pre-Hitler textbooks, 
but it was found that they were almost as 
much inoculated with the glory of the state 
as were the Nazi books. Hence the occupying 
forces were under the necessity of preparing 
new textbooks which they got ready for the 
opening of schools last October, and the 
school textbook shortage, while still existing, 
is not anywhere near as acute as it was. 
Texts are available in fairly good quantity 
up to the eighth grade, but still very short 
in the high schools and uinversities, some 
of which have been reopened under new 
management, as the American phrase is. 

The Protestant Church, that is, the state 
church, the Evangelical Lutheran, was badly 
tainted with nazism and I, as a Protestant, 
am deeply ashamed to say this. Of course, 
there were exceptions, but I am speaking 
about the general run of all Protestant min- 
isters. They are mostly now shoveling coal 
and clearing rubble, as they have been re- 
moved from any spiritual contact with their 
flocks. 

There is no doubt whatever about the abso- 
lute fundamental necessity of complete de- 
nazification, but the alternative, as I have 
said, is the destruction of leadership in Ger- 
many. We have chosen one horn of the 
dilemma, the only possible one, and we must 
not cry about the results. No one could go 
through the present stockades which we vis- 
ited, one at Dachau, the horror camp, and 
« °? in Salzburg, and look into the faces of 
t..cse physically fit, malignant young storm 


troopers and Hitler youth without realiz- 
ing that if they were turned loose they would 
immediately seize control of Germany again 
and we should be in for it. 


OPA—Legalized Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a noted newspaperman, David Law- 
rence, has correctly analyzed the new 
OPA bill and, as part of my remarks, I 
am extending his article at this point: 


New OPA BILL SEEN AS Worse THAN First— 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN CONGRESS, Not Tru- 
MAN, MAY Pay PENALTY 


(By David Lawrence) 


The OPA bill now being considered by Con- 
gress in final form is worse than the one 
President Truman vetoed. It is worse for in- 
dustry, worse for consumers, and worse for 
the country as a whole, 

The President logically should veto it. The 
reasons he gave before apply even more so 
from his viewpoint to the pending measure. 
A resolution to continue rent control is all 
that is really needed. The country would 
make far better progress if the OPA legisla- 
tion, with the exception of rent control, were 
killed altogether. 

Under the new measure, many of the food 
products which enter into the cost of living 
are to come from under controls before the 
end of the year. This means the workers 
will become restless and demand wage in- 
creases to meet the costs of living, and strikes 
will ensue. 

TO SLOW PRODUCTION 


As for industry, it will suffer because the 
formula puts profit control into the hands 
of the OPA with instructions virtually to 
squeeze the increased costs out of current 
profits. This will mean that some businesses 
will not be able to see reasonable profits 
ahead and this will slow up production. Gen- 
eral rules, applying equally to high- and low- 
cost producers, means demoralization of par- 
ticular industries. 

Unless there is a free market and an in- 
centive to produce goods, the United States 
cannot have its postwar recovery. Unless the 
cost of living is kept down by the laws of 
supply and demand, wages will remain 
unstabilized. 

Politically, of course, the Republicans gain 
by the confusion. The administration nat- 
urally will wish the country to believe that it 
achieved something by the veto and by the 
rewriting of the legislation. The adminis- 
tration, however, will ensnare itself by that 
strategy. For if the OPA bill is hailed as 
better than its predecessor, the Nation will 
assume that the President won out anc hence 
the cost of living should be kept down, where- 
as, under the measure, it really cannot be. 


SPIRAL SET UP 


Actually, the Nation has not been fully 
informed on the many increases in prices 
which the OPA had to sanction on account 
of wage increases early this year. All this 
was camouflaged in the hope of getting a 
renewal of OPA authority and to hide the 
effects of the President's policy in encourag- 
ing an 18-cent-an-hour increase in wages. 
The pattern set by Mr. Truman was copied 
widely in industry, irrespective of the merit 
of the increase in individual categories. As a 
consequence, the inflationary spiral set in 
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motion by the President had to be met by 
granting increases through the OPA, 

The idea that wage costs can rise but prices 
cannot is the doctrine of those who want to 
sabotage the private-enterprise system and 
encourage state socialism or communism, 
Many labor union leaders who want to take 
over the management of industry with coun- 
cils such as the Soviet Union uses are fighting 
price increases and contending the wage 
costs can go up just the same. 

The OPA controversy has created some fa]. 
lacious impressions. Consumers have been 
led to believe that Congress is anxious to 
send upward the cost of living. Actually, 
Congress has been trying to get rid of con- 
trols that operate against increases in pro- 
duction and a balance of supply and demand. 


GIVES GOP AN ARGUMENT 


It will be noted that Senator Tart, Repub- 
lican leader, signed the conference report. 
He has always insisted that some price con- 
trol was better than none. He fought to get 
for industry a chance to apply prices to cover 
costs, but he did not succeed. The formula 
is such that industry is bound to be injured. 

But Senator Tarr and the other Repub- 
licans can argue next autumn that Mr. Tru- 
man got his price-contro]l measure and prices 
are still high and goods are still short and 
black markets still flourish. The political 
strategy of the Republicans is understand- 
able. They want Mr. Truman to shoulder 
the blame for the Nation’s economy under an 
extended OPA. But Mr. Truman isn’t up for 
renomination until 1948, and meanwhile the 
country will have to voice its protest in other 
ways. 

The chances are that the Democratic Party 
in Congress will be hurt most by Mr. Tru- 
man’s failure to accept the advice of his own 
leaders a month ago and sign the bill that he 
vetoed. The economic loss of the last month 
to the Nation as a whole is not offset by any 
appreciable gains to be derived from the new 
OPA bill. Mr. Truman would be well ad- 
vised to veto the bill and carry the issue io 
the country in the coming campaign. It’s 
self-defense politics for him. 


Congressman Bill Stevenson Reports 
From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, spon- 
taneous movements are developing 
throughout the United States to give 
force to the fact that old-fashioned 
American patriotism, reverence for the 
Constitution, and support of the Ameri- 
can way of life are rapidly making their 
reawakened influence felt as an offset 
to the growing arrogance and power of 
certain groups in this eountry. Ap- 
parently Sidney Hillman’s announce- 
ment that his CIO-PAC (Political Action 
Committee) was prepared to spend mil- 
lions to “elect its friends” has brought 
about the revival of pro-American activ- 
ity on the part of people in all walks of 
life. The people have accepted the chal- 
lenge hurled at them by so-called 
“liberals” and by “radical groups” in the 
United States. 

Members of Congress from all States 
are reporting that farmers, businessmen, 
professional men, clerks, workmen, vel- 











erans, and substantial Americans of all 
occupations are joining hands to meet 
the challenge of these self-proclaimed 
“jiberals’ who have announced their 
program to spend millions of dollars to 
elect public officials who will go along 
with them.” 

CIO-PAC ENDORSES STEVENSON’S OPPONENT 

FOR CONGRESS 

The Wisconsin CIO News has an- 
nounced in its columns the candidacy of 
my opponent. In its announcement the 
CIO News states: 

Fred F. Miller will run against William 
Stevenson in the Republican primaries. Mr. 
Miller has been endorsed by the PAC. 


The CIO-PAC (Political Action Com- 
mittee) will consider the nomination of 
my opponent at the primary election a 
distinct CIO-PAC victory! 

STEVENSON BILL PROVIDES RESEARCH FOR CURE 
OF “INCURABLE”’ DISEASES 


Good government is concerned with the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
I have always stood for the highest pre- 
cepts of government for the benefit of 
all. I am concerned with the fate of 
millions of our people who are doomed 
to mental and physical torture and death 
due to so-called incurable diseases. 
With that in mind I have sponsored H. R. 
5715 to enlist the full development of the 
Nation’s scientific and medical resources 
to conduct and support research to find 
the cure for cancer, infantile paralysis, 
rheumatic fever, rheumatic heart dis- 
ease, Bright’s disease, diabetes, arthritis, 
brain fever, anemia, arteriosclerosis, and 
other so-called incurable diseases that 
have plagued the human race for ages. 

To discover the cure for one or more 
of these diseases will mean the allevia- 
tion of untold mental and physical suf- 
fering. Dr. Spencer, Chief of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, says: 

A cure for cancer would be the greatest 
medical news in all history. 


Dr. Rutstein, health commissioner of 
New York, says: 

Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart dis- 
ease is the commonest cause of death of chil- 
dren and young people between the ages of 
5 and 24. These diseases deserve concen- 
trated scientific effort te combat them. 


_We in Wisconsin know how terrifying 
the scourge of infantile paralysis has 
been in cur State, leaving death and 
lifelong suffering in its wake. Given 
time and money and a concentration of 
scientific and medical brains, all these 


so-called incurable diseases can be 
cured. That is the purpose of the 
Stevenson antidisease bill. My bill has 


received the endorsement of the Depart- 
ment of Health of the City of New York, 
the Health Department of Boston, the 
American Heart Society and the depart- 
m nt of cardiology of the Wisconsin 
State General Hospital. My bill has also 
been endorsed by the American Legion 
of my district, by various civic clubs, in- 
surance companies, farmers’ organiza- 
Uons, and women’s clubs. 

Congressman Priest, of Tennessee, 
chairman of the Public Health Sub- 
committee, has written me regarding the 
srevenson antidisease bill, as follows: 

Dr k Britt: I have been very much inter- 
€sted in your antidisease bill, which as you 
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know was referred to the Public Health Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman. Allow 
me to express my appreciation to you for 
your action in introducing a bill of this 
nature. Reading the provisions of the bill 
I find them to be well drafted and certainly 
reasonable. I trust there will not be any 
delay in reporting the bill to the House for 
action. Certainly such a constructive piece 
of legislation deserves early and favorable 
consideration. 


This legislation should be passed. Hu- 
man beings must not be allowed to die 
without concerted effort on the part of 
science, medicine, brains, and money to 
discover a cure for all degenerative dis- 
eases. 





Price-Control Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include a letter 
addressed to me by Mr. Chester Bowles, 
former Director of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, in which he expresses ap- 
preciation for my continued efforts to 
enact price-control legislation to be ef- 
fective for another year without substan- 
tial change from the previous Price Con- 
trol Act. 


OFFIcE OF ECONOMIC STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1946. 
The Honorable WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BARRETT: As I’ leave Washington, 
I do want you to know how much I appre- 
ciate all you’ve done to support the stabili- 
zation program and me personally during 
the three rather tough years I have been 
down here. A great part of the satisfaction 
that I’ve gotten out of what we have been 
able to accomplish so far comes from the 
knowledge that a few people like you have 
gone down the line so consistently for us. 

I am sure there have never been times 
when some of the things that we had to do 
in order to hold prices and rents generally 
on even keel seemed to work a hardship on 
somebody. The way you have continued, 
however, to base your judgment on the basic 
issues involved has been tremendously en- 
couraging to me. 

Naturally, I wish that we could have 
avoided all the strain of the last hectic days 
before the bill expired. I do, however, greatly 
respect the President for his courage in veto- 
ing the bill when it was clearly demonstrated 
that it was worse than no bill at all. 

Although the last 3 years have not been 
easy ones, my real thought in resigning at 
this time was that I could thereby help to 
take personalities out of the picture and 
force a decision on the real merits of price 
control. I am still tremendously hopeful 
that a way will be found to get the train 
back on the track. It seems to me that if we 
can hold prices and rents reasonably stable 
during the fall months, we have a good 
chance for the continued cooperation be- 
tween labor and management which is so 
imperative if we are to get over the produc- 
tion hump by Christmas. 

Many, many thanks for sticking with us 
during this long, tough struggle. I am sure 
the cause has been, and still is, of vital im- 
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portance to us all. Without your help in the 
House, I am sure we could never have been 
so far along the road. 
Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES. 





Is John Bull To Be the Administrator of 
the World OPA? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, while innumerable hours and 
days are spent in discussing the domestic 
OPA, sufficient attention has not been 
given to the world OPA. 

The world OPA may not be able to 
control prices at the retail level, but it 
will control the price at the wholesale 
level. Here are a few questions for the 
farmers, the factory workers, and the 
businessmen of America to consider: 

First. Does not John Bull control the 
world’s wool market at this time? Is not 
the United States shcep industry in a 
demoralized condition? 

Second. Is not John Bull about ready 
to control the wheat of the world? If 
he has ‘the Canadian and Australian 
wheat market under control, can he not 
just about control the United States 
market price of wheat and make the 
United States price the same. as the 
world price? 

Third. Does not John Bull try to con- 
trol the beef market? Is not John Bull 
waiting for the duty reductions of the 
World Economic Conference which has 
been postponed until after the elections? 

Fourth. Did not Uncle Sam recently 
purchase over a million pounds of butter 
from John Bull at 44 cents per pound, 
butter which he purchased from New 
Zealand for 32 cents per pound and 
which he at first tried to sell the United 
States for 55 cents per pound? If the 
duty is reduced to 7 cents per pound, can 
you not visualize 32-cent and 7-cent 
butter in the offing? Did not our domes- 
tic OPA, contrary to law, provide that 
imported Swiss cheese could have a 1234 
cents per pound higher ceiling than the 
domestically produced product? 

BUTTER 


London and New York are the two im- 
portant butter markets. (1) Before the 
war about 40 percent of the milk pro- 
duced in the United States was converted 
into butter, and (2) during the war do- 
mestic per capita consumption of butter 
has been drastically reduced and the 
consumption of butter substitutes pro- 
moted. Do you realize the influence 
that butter prices can and will have on 
milk, cheese, evaporated milk, and pow- 
dered milk produced in the United 
States? 

John Bull surely will be administrator 
of the world OPA and at the wholesale 
level and will be telling the American 
pecple what they are to pay for their 
food and the American farmer What he 
gets for his product as well. 
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The following facts have been compiled 
from official Government records: 


Non-British butter pays a duty of 3.3 cents 
per pound when entering the United King- 
dom. Butter from British countries enters 
free. 

When the difference between the wholesale 
price of butter in New York and that in Lon- 
don amounts to the effective duty the New 
York market becomes an attractive market 
for foreign butter. 

Under the present duty the price differen- 
tial must be close to 14 cents for New Zealand, 
and 10.7 for, say, Denmark to cause New York 
to be an attractive market. If the duty was 
reduced to 7 cents the price differential be- 
tween the two markets would have to be 
about 7 cents for New Zealand, about 3.5 
cents for Denmark to cause New York to 
be an attractive market. No allowance is 
made for transportation costs. 

The following tabulation shows the num- 
ber of months in the 17 years from 1922 to 
1938, inclusive that the price differential be- 
tween the New York and London markets for 
butter equaled or exceeded 3.5, 7, and 14 
cents per pound. 


Number of months the price 
of butter in New York 
equaled or exceeded that 


Rate of duty in London by— 


per pound 


3.5 cents | 7cents | 14 cents 
per per per 
pound pound | pound 


3922____| 6and 8 cents... 
1923....| 8 cents 

Ras lecees 

1925_._. : 
1926....| 8 and 12 cents-- 
fe | 
Gs ise 

1929... 

1930... 

Beel....| 16 ceatts......... 
Se Ea ee 
1933 ee 
1934 

1935. 

1936, 

et ee 


_ 
CHM OAHOOH ROM RNOOME- 


7 
4 
4 
5 
1 
7 
0 
8 
1 


From the above, one can see the effects 
that the duty reduction on butter can 
have on the American market. This is 
especially significant when one realizes 
the seasonal differences between coun- 
tries. It has been said that one never 
misses the water until the well runs dry. 
If some forward thinking is not done at 
once, we can expect to see many milk 
wells running dry. States like Montana, 
Idaho, and Wyoming and other Western 
States that are affected by so many 
crops and products like sheep, beef, 
dairy products, wheat, and sugar, most 
assuredly have a great interest in these 
shadows of things to come under the 
New Deal if it is kept in power. 

In 1942 there were 20,081,000 pounds 
of butter imported into the United States 
with a total import value of $3,250,000. 
This represents a price at the point of 
origin of less than 1614 cents per pound. 
With the 14 cents per pound present 
duty, to say nothing about the proposed 
7 cents per pound duty, does not this 
import factor register with everyone in- 
terested in the future of the dairy 
business? 

The OPA has always contended that 
butterfat over 55 cents per pound con- 
verted into butter would cause inflation. 
But the fact that butterfat can be sold 
in a bottle of milk for $2 per pound or 
over is another reason why the butter 


people must continue to be vigilant. But- 
ter is the foundation of the dairy busi- 
ness and its price largely determines the 
price of other dairy products. 


The British Loan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
fact that I have just recently been called 
upon to vote on the three and three-quar- 


Population 
1940 


Jennings... 
Lawrence 


Orange 
Ripley 
Scott 


Net Working Capital Position of 


New Haven Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
desire to submit a statement made by 
Howard S. Palmer, trustee and presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., before Division 2 
o. the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Chicago on July 22, 1946. 

This information was not available in 
time for the debate on the Reed bill, 
H. R. 5924 held earlier this week, but I 
think it should fully answer and explain 
the arguments made by the proponents 
of the bill, and it shows just exactly the 
condition and net working capital po- 
sition of the New Haven Railroad at the 
present time. 

The statement follows: 

I understand there has been some thought 
that the railroads, particularly some of the 
carriers in reorganization, are in very fine 
shape so far as net working capital is con- 
cerned, and that such net working capital 
could and should be used to pay off back 
interest and should be used to offset future 
deficits from operation. So far as the New 
Haven is concerned I would like to make a 
statement as to these suggestions. 

Our latest balance sheet information filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
as of May 31, 1946, and this shows the net 
working capital position as follows: 
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ter billion dollar loan to Britain, which 
legislation I opposed, I wish to include as 
a part of my remarks a table showing how 
that increased indebtedness, along with 
our present national debt, affects the peo- 
ple of my congressional district. A care- 
ful analysis of the figures reveals the 
startling fact that the Ninth District’s 
share of the national debt already stands 
at a figure approximately four times 
greater than the assessed valuation of al] 
real estate in my district. My congres- 
sional district’s share of the national debt 
is shown to be $482,636,000, while the 
assessed valuation of all real estate is 
$125,117,976. The British loan adds an 
additional mortgage on my people's fu- 
ture income to the tune of $6,757,044. 
The table follows: 


Number of 
times greater 
national debt 

is than 

assessed 
valuation ot 
real estate 


County’s 

re of 

national 
debt 


Assessed 
valuation 
(real estate) 


County’s 
share of 
British loan 


$23, 332, 9€0 
1, 549, £06 
13, 960, 080 
10, 199, 445 
15, 311, 880 
7, 906, 410 
5, 478, 320 
14, 513, 445 
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7, 867, 810 


= 
e 
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125, 117, 976 


Current assets (including mate- 
rials and supplies, $8,916,538). $79, 325, 571 
Current liabilities 28, 538, 367 


Net current assets as per 
50, 787, 204 


The above current assets include the 
following: 


$28, 749, 759 
U.S. Treasury tax savings, notes 
due serially Sept. 1, 1946, to 
Sept. 1, 1948 


Attention is called to the fact that the fore- 
going figures do not include many liabilities 
and reservations of cash, nor, in the case of 
carriers in reorganization proceedings, inter- 
est in default which is carried under deferred 
liabilities. In the case of carriers not under 
reorganization matured and unpaid interest 
would, of course, be carried under current 
liabilities. 

The items which I have just mentioned re- 
duced the net working capital as shown by 
the books from $50,787,204 to $5,743,209 and 
are specifically as follows: 

Interest in default: 


Interest on secured bonds_. $17, 497, 208 
Interest on other issues not 

7, 813, 793 

25, 311, 001 
Unpaid taxes on Old Colony and 
Boston & Providence Railroads, 
unpaid bond interest and taxes 
accrued on Boston Terminal. 
Co. property, unpaid reorgani- 


8, 646, 994 

Liability for loss and damage to 

freight, personal injury, dam- 

age to property 4, 041, 760 
This gives a total of liabilities 
carried on the books as de- 
ferred liabilities and unadjust- 


ed credits in amount of 37, $99, 755 














In addition there are other estimated 
abilities not included on the books such as 
estimated reorganization expenses, interest 
on unpaid taxes of the Old Colony, Boston 
& Providence, and Boston Terminal Co., and 
possible de ficiency assessments in eonnection 
with prior years’ income taxes, amounting to 
a t tal of $7,044,240. 

This gives a total of interest in default, 
liabilities carried as deferred, unadjusted 
credits and other liabilities not on the books 
of $45,043,995. 

This amount deducted from the net work- 
ing capital as reflected by the balance sheet 
would show the net amount remaining, as 
previously mentioned, of $5,743,209. 

In addition to the foregoing there are cer- 
tain cash reservations that must be made for 
capital improvements: 

Reservations for capital improvements 
Additions and betterments au- 

thorized in 1944 and 1945 but 

not compleetl...dsacluadésccane $4, 000, 000 
Office building, New Haven, under 


COnSstrUCHIO ccccascdddocaenns 2, 000, 000 
Passenger equipment, down pay- 

ment ..unisecsubaddesauueeee 5, 000, 000 
Freight equipment, down pay- 

ment ....scangubbateentadsnies 1, 600, 000 
Pullman sleeping car purchase, 

New Haven proportion._...... 1, 500, 000 


Total reservations for de- 
layed capital improve- 


After allowing for these cash reservations, 
it will be noted that our net working capital 
actually shows a net deficiency of $8,356,791. 
Of course, one big factor in this computation 
is the item of interest in default which would 
be taken care of to a large extent by the 
issue of new securities or new stock if the 
reorganization of the New Haven as presently 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Connecticut District Court 
is finally approved and allowed to go through, 
However, the Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York has rendered no decision upon 
the order of confirmation and, in addition, 
we are faced with the possibility of either 
of the so-called Reed or Wheeler bills being 
passed which might have the effect of tak- 
ing the New Haven out of reorganization 
proceedings and turning the property back to 
the stockholders to allow them an opportu- 
nity to attempt to negotiate a better reor- 
ganization settlement. 

If we could make our future plans upon 
the basis that the reorganization plan as it 
is now approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Connecticut District 
Court, including merger of the Old Colony 
and Boston & Providence Railroads, would be 
consummated, it would eliminate the item 
of $25,311,001 as an interest item, and would 
have the effect of changing the deficiency of 
. 35 3,791 to a net working balance of $16,- 

54,210, 

This is, of course, a far different- figure 
from the one of over $50,000,000 which is re- 
flected by the balance sheet of the company 
as the net working capital position. With 
the present traffic situation and rising costs, 
it is our opinion that the company requires 


& liquid cash position of from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. 





Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorD, I in- 
XCII—App.——280 
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elude the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of July 26, 1946. 


LA FOLLETTE-MONRONEY TRIUMPH 


When history is written a few hundred 
years hence, of the rise and decline of the 
American Republic, the outstanding event 
of the Seventy-ninth Congresss, in our opin- 
ion, will be passage of the La Follette-Mon- 
roney bill. 

This is the first legislation in our genera- 
tion designed to recapture for the legislative 
branch of Government the power and re- 
sponsfbility outlined for it in the Constitu- 
tion, which is our original charter of gov- 
ernment. 

Over the decades the authority and pres- 
tige of the law-making branch have been 
whittled away by the relentless encroach- 
ments of the ever-expanding executive de- 
partment—so much so that even the power 
of the purse has been reduced to a figment 
of tradition. 

The La Follette-Monroney bill, by stipulat- 
ing for Members of Congress salaries and re- 
tirement more in line with what a free mar- 
ket offers for such talent, by setting up a 
more efficient committee system and provid- 
ing more expert research and counsel for our 
lawmakers, and more effective budgetary con- 
trols, will prolong our years of self-govern- 
ment. 

And the small additional costs should be 
saved many times over in reducing the bil- 
lions wasted in the executive branch. 

Bos La FOoLuetrTe, of Wisconsin, and MrkKr 
Monroney, of Oklahoma, have earned a great 
place in American history. 





Antipollation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. LINK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of Congress, an antipollution bill, in my 
opinion, not only to stop further pollu- 
tion in our streams but also to clean up 
polluted streams throughout our country 
is a very important piece of legislation. 
I have personally seen pollution at its 
worst, and I know that regardless of how 
badly polluted a stream or river has 
been that it can be cleaned up. Asa boy 
I used to swim and fish in the Chicago 
River. As big industries settled along its 
banks and dumped sewage into the river, 
the stream in which I swam and fished, 
within a period of a few short years, be- 
came so polluted that instead of swim- 
ming in it we used to throw sticks into 
the river and watch them stand up in 
the muck on the surface. 

Today that river is considerably clean- 
er—but at a terrific cost. It took but a 
few short years to pollute the river so 
badly. It will require many more years 
to clean it up completely, and this will 
cost many millions of dollars more. 

I am in favor of the antipollution bill, 
H. R. 6024, because it has teeth in it, 
in that it makes the Federal Government 
@ partner. We, in Chicago, have a 
friendly State next to us, and yet, when 
a strong southwest wind blows the Calu- 
met River flows into Lake Michigan and 
barrels of chlorine must be dumped into 
the lake to make the water safe to drink. 
State rights are good in some instances, 
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but this should be a Federal right, for we 
will never clean pollution out of streams, 
and keep them clean, unless the Federal 
Government, with its over-all authority, 
will be the watchdog. 

I am definitely in favor of this anti- 
polution bill and sincerely hope that it 
will be passed by the House. I am sorry 
that it will not be acted upon at this ses- 
sion, but I sincerely hope that when the 
new Congress assembles in 1947 this bill 
will be among the first to be acted upon. 








Need for Constructive Statesmanship in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address delivered by Hon. Louis 
Johnson before the Thomas Jefferson 
Club of Wood County, at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., on April 13, 1946. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


There is greater need for constructive 
statesmanship in Washington now than ever 
before. Some mistakes have to be rectified at 
once. Other measures are urgently needed. 

First, the country needs a real system of 
National defense. An honest system which 
tends to replace a system of planned disin- 
tegration. The War Department did an ex- 
cellent job in organizing in two years’ time 
the greatest Army the world has ever seen. 
I may be pardoned for saying that this was 
possible in part because some of us in the 
War Department had worked for years set- 
ting up plans to produce weapons and muni- 
tions, to draft a democratic Army and to 
train that Army in national defense. The 
work of making ready for war and of fighting 
was well done. Unfortunately the War De- 
partment and some of the senior officers did 
not realize that war is not finished when the 
enemy surrenders. It is finished only when 
peace is made, and order reestablished, and 
provision was not made for that 

The system of demobilization was not well 
thought out. Actually the method of de- 
mobilizing by individuals on the plan of 
“points” overnight reduced an Army which 
had been a splendid organization into an 
aggregation of individuals looking for the 
quickest way home. We now know that 
this was not the right system and we are 
paying a diplomatic price for it. Under that 
system an air squadron would suddenly find 
itself without pilots, or a tropical base with- 
out malaria control officers, or a tank corps 
without gunners, or a regiment without 
officers. 

Even where we had direct obligations, as 
in occupied Germany, the officers charged 
with military government and trained for 
that purpose were demobilized irrespective 
of the damage it did to our political organ- 
izations in Germany and Austria. This needs 
to be radically overhauled. 

Further, we must have a remobilization 
plan necessary in case of need. In two wars 
we have done well because between us and 
our enemy there was a screen of intermediate 
countries and it took our enemy a couple 
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of years to fight through these countries. 
Germany had to go through France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and England before she could 
effectively attack us, and this gave us a couple 
of years to get ready after the danger was 
clear 

But the next war will not work that way. 
Our enemy wherever he is will be able to 
send planes, paratroopers, bombs, and per- 
haps rockets at the drop of a hat, and we 
have to be prepared to stop it at the drop 
of a hat. Instead of recklessly sacrificing 
organization and material, we ought to be 
maintaining the neressary units and supply 
arrangements, and keep in practice on mob- 
ilization so that we can act quickly if oc- 
casion arises. 

Even if the United Nations, which I wholly 
and heartily support, avoids threat ef war, 
we still have military obligations as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. We have to stand 
ready to contribute to policing the world if 
there is threat of war anywhere. We must 
be ready to fulfill those obligations, as we are 
not at present. For that reason, capable 
representation in Congress is a top-flight de- 
fense necessity. 

Second, we need a clear-cut constructive 
policy in connection with meeting the direct 
needs of the people of this country. Nat- 
urally I think first of veterans, many of whom 
are without houses, who are even having 
trouble in buying clothes. But the rest of 
the public is in much the same fix. 

Now it is absurd to say that a country 
which a year ago could produce enough to 
munition most of the armies of the world 
and to supply a considerable amount of the 
civilian needs of the United States and of 
other countries cannot pull itself together 
sufficiently to build houses, manufacture 
clothes, make automobiles and other neces- 
saries of American life. The men are here, 
and the materials are here and there is more 
money than we can find outlet for. It is 
nonsense to allow any combination of special 
interest groups to hold up ~eeded civilian 
production. On principle, I dislike subsidies; 
but if subsidies are needed to keep our vet- 
erans and the rest of the public housed on 
an American standard, then I am in favor 
of doing what is necessary. 

We cannot and must not go back to the 
policy of drift which prevailed after the 
crash in 1929. Then the country waited in 
vain for some leadership—a leadership it 
did not get until Franklin D. Roosevelt pro- 
vided it in 1933. We need some of that 
leadership now, and some of it ought to 
come from the Senate of the United States. 

Finally, if we are going to have an effec- 
tive peace, we must have a perfectly clear- 
cut American foreign policy, supported by 
the Congress. At the close of world wars, 
when great areas are struggling for their 
very existence, huge rivalries are let loose. 
These do not correspond to the pledges w~ 
and every other country made when we issued 
the Atlantic Charter and signed the pact of 
the United Nations and formed the United 
Nations organization. We declared for a 
policy based not on diplomatic dickers or 
secret trades, but on principles and on the 
rights of peoples, and as evidence of our 
good faith we renounced all territorial am- 
bitions. And yet, somehow, we seem to be 
back in the days of 1938-39 when we were 
leaping from crisis to crisis. I believe that 
the Congress of the United States is pre- 
pared to accept fully and whole-heartedly 
support a foreign policy based on principle 
and not on opportunism; and I think that 
is what the world wants and expects of us. 
It is also, in my judgment, the only way w2 
can avoid getting into a groove which will 
mean a third world war now or later. This, 
I think, was what Mr. Cordell Hull meant 
when he called for a true revival of inter- 
national law backed up by a world organ- 
ization. 

All of this means having men in the 
executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 


ernment of the United States who can think 
clearly, who will seek out their differences, 
who are not afraid of special interest groups, 
and who have the courage to tell the truth 
to the American people, even though that 
truth may not always be agreeable. We are 
rapidly coming to the end of the talk stage 
in both domestic and foreign postwar recon- 
struction. The time is not far off when only 
results will count. You cannot keep order in 
a conquered country with an empty or rapidly 
changing roster roll. You cannot house vet- 
erans or anyone else with lobbyists’ plans. 
You cannot produce enough goods toclothe 
and to feed the country or stop inflation if 
any special interest group holds up the works, 

Our Republican friends, with some hon- 
orable exceptions, have stood mainly for a 
policy of doing nothing on the general theory 
apparently that production, like prosperity, 
was just around the corner. Plainly the job 
of getting all this off dead center is our 
responsibility, and I am glad to raise my voice 
in support of one of the men who is able, 
willing, and ready to meet that responsibility. 

Just at this moment the Government of 
the United States is trustee of a huge eco- 
nomic and political problem, national and 
international, responsible for the safeguard- 
ing of the rights and exacting the correspond- 
ing duties of many millions of veterans and 
their families and many more millions of 
Americans. The tools for meeting the situa- 
tion are in its hands if it chooses to use them 
and has the vision and courage to go ahead. 
Yet we are seeing those tools either laid aside 
or misused, while national, international, and 
local conditions, big and little, get steadily 
worse and pressures pile up on all sides. Sen- 
ator KitcokE has admirably fulfilled his re- 
sponsibilities in the past and he will go far 
in the future. He is a progressive, willing to 
meet the responsibilities which are piling up 
to huge proportions. For that reason I urge 
that he be returned as Senator from West 
Virginia, and I will do everything I can to 
help him both before and after his reelection. 

In the March 11 issue of Life, in discussing 
the Senators who are up for reelection this 
year, the editors of Life said under Senator 
KiLcore’s picture: 

“Kricore of West Virginia (Democrat) has 
risen in 6 years from an obscure county 
judge to a leading position among Senate 
New Dealers. 

“He is the author of an unemployment 
compensation bill and helped write the new 
minimum wage bill. A student of military 
history and tactics, he has done hard work on 
the Military Affairs Committee and the Tru- 
man (now Mead) committee. 

“Constituents at home think he has yet 
to prove himself on domestic affairs. He 
tends to pay too much attention to world 
and national affairs, too little to the small 
things that keep home folks happy. 

“Opinion: One of the able Senators on the 
Democratic side.” 

While not so intended such comment as 
this reference to Senator Kricore’s interest 
in world anu national affairs is highly unfair. 
I ask you, friend or critic of the Senator, 
what you would have the Senator from West 
Virginia do in time of war except to take care 
of the interests of these United States? Un- 
less we repeal or change the Constitution of 
the United States, the Senate is the “cus- 
todian” of our foreign policy. A Senator, to 
serve well the people of his own State, must 
fulfill his duty on international as well as 
national affairs. Senator KrLcorE measures 
up to the highest standards here. I have 
been told by both Democratic and Republi- 
can Senators, and by people high in Repub- 
lican circles, that no one has come to the 
United States Senate who, in so short a space 
of time as Senator KILcore has served, has 
made a better record of service to the Na- 
tion. 

We, of West Virginia, are proud that he had 
the ability and integrity—and that they were 
so quickly recognized—that in the hour of 
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the Nation’s greatest crisis he adequately 
represented the State of West Virginia by 
first serving the interests of the people of 
the United States. We must reelect him. we 
owe that to his high record of service in these 
days of great crisis. The peace is not yet 
won. 

With Kitcore as its senior Senator, West 
Virginia will march on in the tradition of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with permission heretofore 
granted, I include in this extension of 
remarks a letter from Robert W. Green, 
of Mason City, Iowa. Mr. Green’s letter 
is a brief and clear statement of the fac- 
tors relating to price control, and I am in 
complete «ccord with the views he ex- 
presses so well. 


Mason Ciry, IowA, July 14, 1946. 
The Honorable JoHN W. GwYNNE, 
United States Congressman from lowa, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. GWYNNE: I have never before 
communicated with any Congressman to ex- 
press my opinion of any measure or to ask 
any personal favor. However, the situation 
which has arisen in regard to the OPA and 
its extension is too much for me to endure 
in complete silence. I therefore wish to in- 
form the persons representing me in Wash- 
ington of my opinion on the subject, for 1 
know of no other rractical method by which 
you could inform yourself of my opinion. 
I would like to say now that the opinion 
I express is shared by my family and many 
of my friends; but they, unfortunately, like 
sO many good Americans, just never find 
time to write their Congressmen to express 
an opinion. 

My stand is briefly this: 

1, I favor a much modified OPA. Such an 
organization should control prices only on 
those necessities whose demand promises to 
exceed supply for a long time—at least a year 
or longer. 

2. If a choice must be made between the 
OPA as it has been or no OPA at all, I much 
prefer to take my chances on an open com- 
petitive market as opposed to the adminis- 
tration’s ponderous controls of all economic 
activity. I choose no OPA at all. 

Allow me, before proceeding, to express my 
appreciation of your reply to the Clear Lake 
Chamber of Commerce. It has been 80 
rarely that the administration of the past 
14 years would trust a group of private citi- 
zens (unless they were a bloc or labor union 
of some sort) that to see you accept the 
pledge of the Clear Lake businessmen is a 
reassuring thing indeed. I am sure the whole 
Nation will fare better when some of this 
antagonism between warring factions is re- 
placed by a little mutual trust. 

I am not a person of wealth, but a disabled 
veteran primarily dependent on a disability 
pension for my living. I am against the 
OPA as it was until June 30 because I feel 
that it will do a lot more harm than good for 
most people, especially if the problem is con- 
sidered from a long-range point of view. If 
you wish to take the time to read why I feel 
as I do, I shall state as completely but briefly 
as possible my reasons for being against the 
OPA as it existed until June 30, 1946. 














1. What is the chief inducement to increase 
production? Everyone admits the best way 
to avoid inflation is to increase production. 
You cannot get increased production if the 
incentive for production is removed; if man- 
ufacturers, businessmen, and farmers cannot 
produce and sell goods at a profit, they will 
(1) store the goods awaiting a price rise, 
or (2) not produce at all. The Government 
(in a system of free enterprise) is not a pro- 
ducing agent itself; it depends on others to 
produce goods. There are but two ways the 
Government can get producers to produce; 
they are (1) Insure that the Nation’s econ- 
omy is in such a state that the producer can 
produce at a profit, or (2) bribe the producer 
to produce—such bribes being termed “sub- 
sidies.” The importance of economic incen- 
tive, or profit motive, cannot be overempha- 
sized when you are trying to get production 
going. From whatever standpoint you study 
production, it is very obvious that you can’t 
get the goods on the market unless the people 
involved are rewarded fer their time and 
energy. The administration is well ac- 
quainted with the profit motive, or it 
wouldn't have been so busy passing out cost- 
plus contracts to everyone during the war 
when we all knew we had to have materials 
to use to fight, and we had to have the mate- 
rials right away. 

2. Will OPA work? 

The proponents of OPA say, among other 
things, that the OPA will grant price in- 
creases as are necessary to allow producers 
a reasonable profit, but the business world 
is not a place where you crn operate for 6 
months at a loss while your applications for 
price increases are flounderizig in miles of red 
tape and your costs of production are steadily 
rising. The OPA has been caught time and 
time again fixing one price for a given article 
made by one concern, and fixing another price 
for the same article made of the same quality 
materials by another eoncern. If that policy 
is willful, it is quite damning enough in the 
eyes of any fair-minded person; if it is not 
a willful policy, it is just more evidence that 
the whole scheme of price control is utterly 
unworkable. No one agency, nor the whole 
Government put together, could keep an ac- 
curate tab on every different producer in the 
Nation, his different costs of production, and 
fix a fair price for them all. In a flexible 
system of free enterprise it is absolutely un- 
workable. Of course, those who have no taste 
for free enterprise will favor OPA. 

During the war it was possible to freeze 
for the duration a number of commodity 
prices. But the war itself is over now, and 
all of us are faced with a fluid situation. If 
people are not free to adjust the prices of 
their goods and services to the changing 
conditions under which they must make a 
living, they risk every sort of hardship for 
only the minimum return. The economic 
situation in the United States today is chang- 
ing far too fast for any Government agency 
to intelligently anticipate and competently 
fix the price of every item or service on the 
market, 

3. Whom is the OPA protecting and against 
exactly what? During President’s Truman’s 
speech at the time he vetoed the OPA bill 
on which Mr. Tarr tacked the fatal amend- 
ment, the President referred again and again 
to the consumer, the producer, the land- 
iord, the veteran, the laborer, the farmer, the 
manutacturer, the grocer, naming some as 
Saints, some as villains. All these people are 
consumers; all these people are producers— 
either of goods or of services. Price control 
aliects them all. Even landlords must buy 
groceries; and the farmer needs manufac- 
i goods which the laborer helps pro- 

ice, 

Just what is the OPA preventing? Since 
June 30 there have been few soaring prices, 
but certainly more livestock has appeared 
for legal slaughter than at any time since the 
Warended, Recalling many meatless days not 
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long past, I fail to appreciate the difference 
between having to pay more than one can 
afford for meat on one hand, or on the other 
hand not having any meat available at the 
ceiling price. We might as well have soaring 
inflation prices on goods as not to have any 
goods available at all. It is time for a change 
when people have to break the law to buy a 
loaf of bread, whatever its price may be. 

And that is why I feel as I do about the 
OPA. I could fill a large volume with specific 
examples to support my stand, but the basic 
reasons behind my attitude are those I have 
already listed. 

Thank you for your time and attention. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT W. GREEN. 





Equal Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at the 
request of Mrs. Elizabeth S. Magee, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, Cleveland, Ohio, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Equal Rights,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 21, 1946. 

There be‘ng no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EQUAL RIGHTS 


Although the Senate failed to give the 
proposed equal-rights amendment the two- 
thirds majority required of both Houses be- 
fore it can be submitted to the States, its 
advocates will undoubtedly continue the 
struggle to append it to the Constitution. 
The fact that both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties’ platform indorsed the pro- 
posal and a majority vote for the amend- 
ment was recorded in the Senate shows that 
the issue is still a very live one. This mis- 
guided attempt to legislate equality between 
the sexes cannot, therefore, be dismissed as 
@ quixotic campaign conducted by a few 
enthusiastic advocates of women’s rights. 

We do not question the sincerity of pur- 
pose of supporters of the amendment. Nor 
do we challenge their contention that some 
States have laws that discriminate against 
women. However, we believe that in their 
zeal to remove such discriminations advo- 
cates of the amendment are pursuing a 
course that threatens to deprive women of 
needed protection as wage earners, wives 
and mothers. Senator WacNnER, whose record 
as a friend of laboring men and women is 
unquestionable, summed up the case against 
the amendment in telling fashion. Instead 
of “hitting each form of discrimination in 
the manner best suited to its elimina on,” 
he said the amendment proposed a “scatter- 
gun approach, which in the opinion of emi- 
nent legal authorities would transform 
every provision of law concerning women 
into a constitutional issue to be ultimately 
resolved by the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

More specifically, the amendment would 
jeopardize State laws setting maximum hours 
of work for women in industry, along with 
other kinds of protective legislation appli- 
cable to women only. It would, in the opin- 
ion of outstanding legal authorities, probably 
abolish the primary obligation of a husband 
to support his family, necessitate radical 
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modifications of divorce laws, laws relating 
to property rights of wives, and countless 
other laws that make a distinction between 
the rights and duties of men and women, re- 
spectively. 

Many of these distinctions are justified 
by the inherent differences between the sexes, 
Many are the result of the institutional or- 
ganization of our society, based on family 
units. Recognition of the fact that the 
duties and the rights of a wife and mother 
are different from those of a husband and 
father is not only rational but essential to 
the smooth functioning of our present social 
order. Hence to impose upon women an un- 
real equality of rights under the law, defined 
in sexless terms, would spell defeat of the 
purposes of friends of the amendment. In- 
stead of emancipating women from hamper- 
ing restrictions and insuring them a fairer 
deal in the battle of life, such an amendment 
would be a handicap welcome only to those 
few reactionaries who would gladly arrest 
the march of progress toward a real working 
equality of the sexes. 





Register and Vote—It’s Your Privilege 
and Obligation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the results in primaries which 
have taken place so far this year show 
an alarming negligence on the part of 
hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens in their failure to go to the polls and 
vote. In this wonderful country of ours 
citizenship is a serious responsibility. If 
a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people is to be main- 
tained, our citizens must not be indif- 
ferent about taking part in elections. In 
neglecting to register and vote they are 
failing to take advantage of a great 
privilege—the privilege of helping to 
select the type of Representatives who 
they feel would best protect their inter- 
ests and fight for legislation that will 
benefit not only a few selfish interests 
but the people of our country as a whole, 

The importance of the coming Novem- 
ber election cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Every citizen who has reached 
the age of 21 should register—and do it 
now. Do not put it off until tomorrow, 
because tomorrow never comes. 

In the recent Pennsylvania primary 
only some 1,300,000 voted, as compared 
with three times that number, 3,794,000, 
who voted in 1944. I want to appeal to 
the people of Pennsylvania, particularly 
those in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict—Philadelphia—to come out and 
register and vote for United States Sena- 
tors, Governor, congressional candidates, 
State senators, and members of the State 
legislature, so that our State and the city 
of Philadelphia will have the right type 
of representation in the National Con- 
gress and the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. Our Philadelphia citizens can 
register at City Hall Annex every week- 
day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m.; on Saturdays 
from 9 a. m. to 12 noon. You cannot 
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vote unless you are registered. The reg- 
istration commission of the city of Phila- 
delphia will set only 1 day for you to reg- 
ister in your ward for the coming Novem- 
ber election. The last day to register at 
City Hall Annex is September 18, 1946. 

No American citizen should take the 
easy way and let others do the voting. 
The character of our Government is 
largely what the voters make it. Every 
voter is part of the Government and he 
should protect and cherish his right to 
participate in its elections. It took 50 
years of untiring work before the nine- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted which gave women equal 
suffrage, but the effort has been more 
than justified by the deep interest which 
women have taken in elections since that 
time. 

Ask any returned serviceman the value 
of each person contributing his share and 
doing his own part in an outlined pro- 
gram of action. A policy of indifference 
can no more win the peace than it could 
have won the war. The parents, wives, 
and sweethearts of veterans will remem- 

er that our servicemen fought for the 
freedoms which we enjoy, and I hope 
that they will impress upon their friends 
and neighbors that the perpetuation of 
our democracy depends upon a wide- 
awake and vigilant electorate. 

Every American citizen should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to exercise his 
franchise. If you do this you will express 
your will by voting for the candidates 
whom you think will represent you and 
not some selfish interest. It is your 
patriotic duty to register and vote. 


Resolution Adopted by Catholic War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a resolution unani- 
‘mously adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of the Catholic War Veterans, ex- 
pressing the thoughts of their member- 
ship on the matter of relations between 
the Vatican and the Government of the 
United States: 


Whereas recent press stories have indicated 
the existence of a concerted effort to bring 
about the recall of the Honorable Myron C. 
Taylor as the President’s personal represent- 
ative to the Vatican state; and 

Whereas the basis for such demands has 
been the assertion that maintenance of such 
a representative is “contrary to the historic 
American principle of the separation of 
chureh and state”; and 

Whereas the United States has been con- 
sistently throughout her history and is now 
diplomatically represented by Officials ap- 
pointed to countries where the head of the 
state is at the same time the head of the 
established church, as witness England, 
the Scandinavian countries, and in the past 
the Russia of the czars and the Japan of the 
emperors; and 

Whereas the value of permanently main- 
taining a United States representative to 


the Vatican state in a world grown suddenly 
small and interdependent is both obvious and 
incalculable: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans, 
in national convention assembled request 
that in the interests of international amity 
and peaceful intercourse between nations, 
the United States be permanently repre- 
sented at the Vatican state by an official with 
the rank of Ambassador; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State and to the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


Address by Hon. Abe Murdock, of Utah, 
Before Liberal Party in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, on 
June 5 of this year, I addressed a meeting 
of the Liberal Party in New York City. 
I ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The essential difference between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties is best illus- 
trated, I believe, by the following anecdote: 

A loaf of bread was brought out and placed 
upon a table. 

Two men were then brought in and told to 
examine it carefully. 

One of the men was a Democrat. 

The other man was a Republican. 

Each of them was asked to identify the ob- 
ject on the table. 

“It’s a loaf of bread,” said the Democrat, 

“It’s a loaf of bread,” said the Republican. 

There was no disagreement here. Each of 
the men knew a loaf of bread when he saw it. 

Then each of the men was asked what the 
loaf of bread was for. 

“It’s something to eat,” said the Democrat. 

“It’s something to sell,” said the Repub- 
lican. 

Does this story seem far-fetched? Any one 
who has closely observed the Washington 
scene during the fateful months since the 
end of hostilities must admit that there is in 
this anecdote a very large element of truth. 

Take, for example, the legislative battle 
Over price control. 

Here is a conflict between the interests of 
those who are primarily consumers and those 
who, above all else, are concerned about the 
profits to be made from things which are sold. 

The consumers make up the great bulk of 
the American people. They are not well 
organized. They do not have skilled lobby- 
ists to exert pressure for them. They do not 
have huge slush funds to spend in order to 
get their case across. 

Now, I do not wish to be interpreted as 
being against legitimate business interests. 
America has grown great and strong under its 
system of private-business enterprise. The 
business community is entitled to a fair 
profit. 

But business—and by that I mean big busi- 
ness—is a minority. Nevertheless, it is more 
than able to hold its own. It is superbly 
organized to achieve its own ends, and it 
has unlimited funds with which to propa- 
gandize. 

Furthermore, in a situation like the pres- 
ent one, all the cards are stacked in its 
favor. There is an acute shortage of most 
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types of goods, brought on because for the 
last 4 or 5 years industry was engaged largely 
in war production, At the same time, there 
is an unprecedented amount of purchasing 
power. The skids are greased for runaway 
infiation if it is ever allowed to get a start. 

In this hazardous situation, the Democratic 
administration has cast its lot with the 
majority. It instituted price controls, ang 
it is conducting a valiant fight to insure that 
such controls are retained until the danger 
is past. 

The Republican Party, on the other hana. 
has cast its lot with those who have hungrily 
eyed a feast of exorbitant profits, regardless 
of what the end results of their gluttony 
might be. F 

By and large, the Republicans opposed the 
establishment of price controls when they 
were first instituted as a war measure. And 
today, with the line against inflation in grave 
jeopardy, the Republicans are in the fore- 
front of the assault upon continued controls. 

Basically, it is a conflict between the op- 
posing concepts of bread as something to 
eat and something to sell. 

Or, take another example from current 
legislative history—the fight over the veter- 
ans’ housing program. 

I don’t have to tell you people here in New 
York City what the housing shortage means 
You know from sad experience. You know 
the all but hopeless situation that confronts 
the person or the family who has to find a 
place to live. You know the high prices and 
rentals that are demanded for inferior ac- 
commodations, and you have had plenty of 
experience with the sharp practices employed 
by many landlords to evade OPA regulations. 

Is there any one of you who does not shud- 
der to think of what the picture would be 
like if the much-maligned OPA, with its in- 
adequate staff and enforcement machinery, 
did not stand in the way of a completely free 
hand for those who would like to make as 
much as the traffic would bear? 

The big building interests, the real-estate 
speculators, and their Republican friends in 
Congress. had their own proposal for the 
acute housing shortage. 

Simply remove all restrictions and controls 
they said, and eventually everything would 
turn out all right. 

Of course, that would mean that prices of 
houses and rents would soar to even higher 
levels than at present. Even they admitted 
that. But, they said, for that very reason 
there would be greater incentive to produce 
building materials and construct houses 
Sure, a lot of profits would be made, but a 
lot of houses would also get built. 

These gentlemen were not at all concerned 
about the fact that houses built under such 
conditions would be too expensive for any 
but the well-to-do. According to them, all 
the house-hungry public needed was patience 
In time—perhaps in 3 or 4 or 5 years, when 
there was enough housing to go around— 
prices would come down. 

But President Truman and Housing Expe- 
diter Wilson Wyatt and most of us Demo- 
crats took a different view of the matter. 

We believed that veterans who had come 
to the defense of the Nation in its hour of 
peril should have houses at prices that they 
could afford to pay. 

We were of the opinion that veterans 
should have these houses just as soon as they 
could be built—not after a wait of several 
years. 

We believed that if a veteran bought 4 
house his investment should be safeguarded 
against the collapse in values that would be 
certain to follow any further boom in real 
estate prices. We did not think that a vet- 
eran who mortgaged himself now in order to 
buy a house should have to face the almost 
certain prospect of having his property de- 
cline in value by 50 percent or more after 
the bust had set in. 

We believed that it was the duty of the 
Government to protect veterans and others 
from gouging by speculators, so we held out 
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for price ceilings on new and existing homes. 
We succeeded in retaining ceilings on new 
homes, but we were not able to impose ceil- 
ings on existing houses. 

We also believed that it was legitimate for 
the Government to get production rolling 
through subsidy payments which would come 
out of the United States Treasury rather 
than through higher prices that could only 
come out of the pockets of people desperately 
seeking homes. We won the fight on sub- 
sidies, and now the housing program is un- 
der way. But every day the program was de- 
layed during that fight meant postponement 
of construction on 3,000 badly needed homes. 

Again, the basic conflict was between houses 
as something to live in and houses as some- 
thing to sell. The Republicans had their 
minds set on profits. We Democrats were con- 
cerned primarily with human need. 

And so it has been since the earliest days 
of the Republic. The struggle between the 
ideas of Jefferson and Hamilton was the first 
expression in our national political life of 
this basic conflict which is still being waged 
today. 

Jefferson, the Democrat, believed in the 
people and fought to protect them from the 
aristocratic minority who hoped to manage 
affairs in this country as their fellow aristo- 
crats had done for centuries in Europe. 
Hamilton, the Federalist—today we would 
call him a Republican—scorned the people 
and saw in them only a source of further 
enrichment for the privileged few. 

Andrew Jackson, the Democrat, carried on 
the fight that Jefferson initiated and broke 
the stranglehold of the financial oligarchy 
which was ruining the country by manipu- 
lating public funds for private gain. Henry 
Clay, the Whig—today he would be called a 
Republican—fought desperately to restore 
the power of this plunderbund and curb the 
growing democracy. 

For 12 years—from 1921 to 1933—the coun- 
try went through its most recent experience 
of Republican rule. It was an experience 
that will not soon be forgotten. Before it 
was over, people throughout the land were 
saying, “What this country needs is a good 
5-cent nickel.” 

With the country on the brink of disaster 
in 1932, the people called upon another great 
Democrat to lead them—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, 

Their faith in him was soon rewarded. In 
place of the inaction and banal mysticism of 
the man who had been elected 4 years earlier 
as the “Great Engineer,” Roosevelt imme- 
diately launched out upon a true program 
of social engineering. 

As a result of this program greater ad- 
vances have been made during the 13 years 
than in any other’ period of the Nation’s 
history. F 

Our national income has been multiplied 
nearly fourfold until it now stands at the 
unprecedented figure of $150,000,000,000. 

This achievement shows that there is no 
conflict between human rights and property 
rights—if by property you mean the be- 
longings and assets of the vast mass of the 
people. Indeed, the enjoyment of human 
rights is dependent to an extent on the 
possession of property. ‘The Roosevelt poli- 
cies have not only created more property but 
they have resulted in a wider distribution 
of property. The Republican policies, on the 
other hand, have always encouraged the con- 
centration of property in the hands of fewer 
and fewer people, 

Today business—including small busi- 
hess—is in better condition than ever be- 
fore. The small businessman has been pro- 
tected against unfair competition and dom- 
ination by monopoly. All business—large 
and small—has been aided through soundly 
arranged Government credit. And most im- 
portant of all, business has been assured a 
‘arger and more stable market by the numer- 
ous administration measures which have 


kept the purchasing power of the people at 
a high level. 

These sound, progressive policies have re- 
sulted in a steadily declining rate of business 
failures. According to the Wall Street credit- 
rating firm of Dun & Bradstreet, bank- 
ruptcies throughout the entire Nation last 
year fell to an all-time low of 810. This is 
indeed a far different situation from the one 
that prevailed in the Republican heyday of 
the 1920’s, when business failures numbered 
more than 20,000 a year. 

Look also at the record with regard to bank 
failures. Since the beginning of 1940, there 
have been only 44 bank failures, and since 
the beginning of 1944 only one. Even in 
those few instances in which banks have 
failed in recent years there has been no loss 
to small depositors, thanks to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, which was 
established in the early days of the New Deal. 

In the 12 years of Republican rule leading 
up to the bank holiday in 1933, on the other 
hand, there were 14,820 bank failures, in- 
volving nearly $8,500,000,000 of depositors’ 
money. 

Through the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission Act, another early New Deal measure, 
the investor today is protected against the 
many abuses and unscrupulous dealings that 
prevailed in the securities market under the 
Republican regime. Of course, you can still 
losé your money in Wall Street, but if you do 
lt is your own fault. You at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you weren’t 
swindled. 

The farmers of the country, likewise, have 
prospered and produced more than ever be- 
fore. When President Roosevelt took office 
in 1933, agriculture was down and practically 
out. Farmers were losing their land and 
their homes by the thousands, all over the 
country. 

In rapid succession, one measure after an- 
other was enacted to aid the farmer—to give 
him much needed credit, to support and 
stabilize the prices of his products, to assure 
him of a ready and continuing market for 
his goods, to help him restore and increase 
the fertility of his land, to lighten his labor 
and increase his productivity by making 
cheap electric power available to him. 

During Roosevelt’s first term farmers’ net 
income tripled. Today farm assets and farm 
income stand at an all-time high, and farm 
mortgage indebtedness is steadily being re- 
duced. 

We Democrats also launched out upon the 
greatest conservation program ever under- 
taken. For decades our rich natural re- 
sources—irreplacable capital assets—had 
been subjected to ruthless, senseless, short- 
sighted exploitation. Rich reservoirs of 
wealth and productivity remained untapped 
because it did not pay individual promoters 
to develop them. 

Today all this is changed. Now our exten- 
sive grazing and forest areas are being hus- 
banded and improved. Vast areas that were 
once waste land have been reclaimed and put 
to productive use. Great flood control proj- 
ects now protect large regions from the 
periodic devastation and ruin that once 
visited them. At the same time these proj- 
ects provide cheap electric power to make life 
easier and happier for millions of people. 

Labor also has benefited. 

The right of collective bargaining was 
written into the law of the land under a 
Democratic administration, despite strong 
opposition. Today this right is universally 
acknowledged. 

With passage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in 1938, child labor was abolished, a floor 
was placed under wages, and a ceiling over 
hours, in a large section of American in- 
dustry. 

There were strong protests, chiefly from 
Republicans, that such innovations would 
mean the ruination of business. But the re- 
sults were quite the opposite. For the first 
time in their lives, millions of workers were 
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able to earn enough to live on at least a 
minimum level of health and decency. As 
a result, industry got not only a better and 
more productive force of workers but more 
and better customers. And employers who 
wanted to be fair with their workers were 
protected against the unscrupulous competi- 
tion of sweatshop operators. 

In 1935 we Democrats sponsored and 
achieved the enactment of a social-security 
system to protect workers against the eco- 
nomic hazards of old age and unemployment. 
This law also made provision for improved 
health services as well as for aid to the blind, 
the needy aged, and dependent children 

The Social Security Act, too, brought forth 
strong protest from the Republican stand- 
patters in Congress’ and elsewhere. They 
said that it would undermine the moral 
fiber and initiative of the American people 
and bring the Nation to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Today, when we look back at these wild 
charges we recognize clearly how ridiculous 
they were. Nearly everyone who opposed the 
Social Security Act now recognizes the great 
good that it has accomplished. Many of its 
strongest opponents are even favorably in- 
clined towards broadening and liberalizing 
the terms of the act. 

The great and sweeping changes for the 
better wrought by the Democratic adminis- 
trations since the Hoover depression have 
dictated the main line of Republic campaign 
policy in the last three presidential elec- 
tions. 

Knowing full well that the people ap- 
proved and applauded the progressive pro- 
gram of the Democratic Party, the Repub- 
licans did not dare come right out and say 
that they were against it. 

Instead, they said to the people, “Elect us, 
and we will do it better.” 

That was the keynote of their campaign in 
1936 when they offered Mr. Landon as their 
candidate. The tactic was repeated in 1940 
when Mr. Willkie was their standard bearer, 
and in 1944 when Mr. Dewey made his bid 
for power. 

Thus, the Republican Party, which had 
held firmly to a do-nothing policy while 
the country was headed for disaster in the 
late twenties and early thirties, continued 
to cling to a do-nothing philosophy through- 
out the years when we Democrats were put- 
ting into effect a concrete, progressive pro- 
gram of action, 

But during these years the Republican 
Party was not merely a party of inaction. 
It was also the party of active obstruction. 

While its leaders and campaign orators 
paid lip-service to the aims, and even to some 
of the accomplishments of the New Deal, its 
representatives in Congress, for the most 
part, did their utmost to block and sabo- 
tage the Democratic action program which 
they knew was favored by the vast majority 
of the people. 

The people were not blind to this duplic- 
ity, as the election results showed in 1936, 
1940, and 1944. 

Today, those Republican leaders who call 
the tune in the GOP appear ready to aban- 
don the “Me too” policy which brought them 
three successive defeats. The Tafts, the 
Brickers, and the Reeces are no longer say- 
ing, “Elect us and we will do it better.” 
They are saying, “Elect us and we won't do it. 
We will give you an entirely different kind 
of program.” 

By some strange process of reasoning 
these Republican strategists seem to believe 
that the American people will turn their 
backs on the aims and objectives they have 
so steadfastly adhered to for the past 13 
years. 

I am confident that they are as wrong as 
they have consistently been in the past. For 
when their so-called program is analyzed it 
turns out to be nothing but a promise to take 
the country back to the unlamented “nor- 
malcy” of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era. 
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Thus, they emphatically disclose the fact 
that their hearts and minds are as firmly set 
against progress, as inseparably wedded to 
the dead and discredited past, as they have 
ever been. 

The utter bankruptcy of the Republican 
Party as far as ideas and issues are concerned 
was plainly revealed as soon as its self-styled 
program was announced in Chicago last De- 
cember. 

Even the Republican-minded newspapers 
found it impossible to stomach this incredible 
document. 

The Republican New York Herald Tribune 
calied it “vague where it ought to be specific,” 
and said that “it avoids vital national issues.” 

The wultraconservative Washington Star 
characterized it as ‘‘a masterpiece of evasion.” 

The Washington News, which by no stretch 
of the imagination can be called an adminis- 
tration sheet, said that it was “a sorry apology 
fora program. * * * A jumble of vague 
promises, shabby phrases, glittering generali- 
ties, and vacant viewing with alarm.” 

One would think that such a barrage of 
verbal tomatoes would have discouraged the 
Republican phrasemakers and induced them 
to come forward with something a little 
more positive, as well as a little more plausi- 
ble. 

But no; subsequent statements by the 
GOP leadership have been equally devoid of 
either subStance or sense. 

In order to divert attention from the 
fundamental emptiness of their platform, 
they have lately resorted to the technique 
known as “the big lie.” With an effrontery 
unequaled in American politics since 1840, 
when the conservative Whigs donned coon- 
skin caps and tried to palm themselves off as 
the party of the plain people, the Republi- 
cans 20w have taken to calling themselves 
“the liberal party in America.” 

The liberal party, indeed—with the reac- 
tionary and isolationist John W. Bricker way 
out in front for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. 

With the ultraconservative Senator ROBERT 
A. Tart steering it on legislative matters. 

With Representative CarroL.t REECE as its 
national chairman—a man who rarely dur- 
ing his 25 years in Congress ever cast a lib- 
eral vote. 

With steel magnate Ernest Weir, oil king 
Joe Pew, and Wall Street’s Winthrop Aldrich 
paying the piper and calling the tune. 

The liberal party—that opposes full em- 
ployment, higher wages, a housing program 
for veterans, ceiling prices to protect con- 
sumers, health insurance, and just about 
every other liberal measure that is intro- 
duced. 

That kind of technique—the technique 
of the big lie—may have worked in Ger- 
many where it was originated by Herr Hitler, 
but over here I am inclined to think it won't 
be good for much more than a laugh. 

The 21-point program put forward by 
President Truman is the exact antithesis in 
every respect of the nebulous policy state- 
ments issued by the Republicans. 

It is specific and concrete, as well as com- 
prehensive. 

It is presented in terms that are easy to 
understand. No one who reads it can have 
any doubt as to what it means. 

But most important of all, it is a program 
that envisages the kind of America that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt worked for and fought 
for with all the boundless energy and Sstates- 
manship which he possessed. 

That kind of an America—which there can 
be no doubt that the great majority of our 
people want and are determined to have— 
can be achieved only by adherence to the 
principles and policies that motivated Roose- 
velt in all he did. 

I am confident that the people realize this, 
and that for this reason they will return a 
majority of Democrats to Congress next year 
to help Harry S. Truman complete the task 
that his illustrious predecessor began. 


Terminal Pay for Enlisted Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD an editorial from 
the Boston Post entitled “Treat All 
Alike.” 

The editorial states the objections to 
the payment in bonds to enlisted men en- 
titled to terminal leave pay and sets forth 
strong reasons why payments should be 
made in cash. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


TREAT ALL ALIKE 


The vote by the Senate to pay off the 
enlisted men for their terminal pay in bonds, 
whereas the officers have been paid in cash, 
again revives the old caste system which it 
was thought had recently been discarded by 
the new regulations eliminating all the 
salutes and kowtowing to which the enlisted 
men had been subjected whenever they met 
an Officer. 

It is significant that the measure was 
passed by the Senate by a voice vote, the 
Members up for reelection this year evidently 
not being desirous of having their vote re- 
corded and open for examination by the 
justly indignant GIs and gobs who are thus 
being discriminated against in this matter 
of pay-off. 

The measure, as it was passed by the Sen- 
ate, provides that the enlisted men shall be 
paid off in bonds which are not due for 5 
years, and even in the meantime they are 
nonnegotiable. This means that right now 
when the young men back from the wars and 
trying to make a start in life, setting up in 
business or starting a new home of their 
own, just when they need the cash most, 
it will not be available to them. The amount 
it is estimated will average about $250 to 
$300. This is a substantial sum to most of 
them now, but 5 years from now when they 
have established themselves in business or 
are getting along in the world with these 5 
years of experience behind them, the 8250 to 
$300 would be of small account. 

But aside from the mere value of the 
money there is the natural irritation that 
they are being discriminated against and, in 
addition, treated as if they were children or 
morons who did not know how to handle 
money. As stated above the officers mostly 
have already been paid off in cash. So the 
rallying cry is raised in the House, where the 
bond plan was not even considered, that “If 
cash is good enough for the officers it is good 
enough for the enlisted men.” 

The plea made for the bond plan rather 
than cash is that the total sum to be paid out 
will probably amount to $3,000,000,000 and 
that this would tend to be inflationary. Fair- 
ly enough, the response is shot back by advo- 
cates of the cash payment that the inflation- 
ary cry is always raised when anything is to 
be done for the boys who saved the country 
in its hour of peril. But Britain can be hand- 
ed $3,750,000,000 and almost every other coun- 
try in the. world—friend and foe—are on the 
carpet waiting expectantly, and with appar- 
ently good reason for hope of a substantial 
handout. At this moment, when the young 
GI’s are trying to save up enough to buy an 
electrical refrigerator or a washing machine 
for their new homes, the Senate refuses to 
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pay a just obligation in cash; but at the same 
time it is granting hundreds of millions to be 
spent in Germany, Italy, Yugoslavia, and a 
dozen other countries for rehabilitation in 
the form of food, farm machinery, building 
materials, and all kinds of electrical ap- 
pliances. 

The American people have shown that they 
want this discrimination between officers and 
enlisted men abandoned, and it should be 
wiped out all the way through. 

Yet, besides this discrimination in the mat- 
ter of cash payments for services, the Goy- 
ernment is apparently going ahead with an- 
other form of discrimination against the en- 
listed boys who lost their lives fighting for 
their country. In every State a new national 
cemetery is to be provided as a memorial for 
the soldier dead. In the populous States 
there will be two such cemeteries. Massa- 
chusetts will have two, one in the eastern 
and one in the western part of the State. 

But here in these national shrines the offi- 
cers will be allotted big plots with plenty of 
room for monuments, while the enlisted dead 
will be crowded in such small space there will 
be hardly room to put a marker above the 
grave. Surely it is hardly in line with our 
demecratic ideals that this discrimination 
should be pursued even into the grave. 





“Commies” and the Poll Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial: 


“COMMIES” AND THE POLL TAX 


Two of the supporters of proposed Federal 
anti-poll-tax legislation have served notice 
that they will call up their measure when the 
Senate completes all other preadjournment 
business. 

The poll tax abolition issue via the Federal 
legislation route is so old and so familiar to 
the public that any comment on it would, 
for the most, be rehash of what has been said 
again and again. The Commercial Appeal’s 
position on the question is, too, as old and as 
familiar as the issue. It believes in poll-tax 
abolition, but it should be achieved only 
through local State action and after a regis- 
tration system which is foolproof has been 
created. 

A great many fine Americans in and out of 
the Congress believe that the poll tax should 
be abolished. Most active toward that end, 
however, are some who are not and never will 
be good Americans—the American Com- 
munist Party and its members, for instance. 

One of the planks in the 1940 Communist 
Party platform was: 

“Pass the Geyer anti-poll-tax bill.” 

In that same year the Communist Party 
of Arkansas, then using post-office box 453, 
North Little Rock, Ark., in its published list 
of platform planks had this: 

“Abolish the poll-tax requirement for 
voting.” 

The American Communist Party and its 
front organizations carry on a persistent 
campaign for poll-tax abolition where the 
tax is still required. 

It doesn't hurt for the people to know who 
is advocating what in these days and times 
of Communist expansion. 

In Tennessee poll-tax funds go to support 
education and the schools. 

That’s a good thing to remember, too, 
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Operating Subsidies and Construction 
Loans Awarded by United States Ship- 
ping Board 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement entitled “An 
Index to Certain Matters Bearing on 
Operating Subsidies and Construction 
Loans, Awarded by the United States 
Shipping Board Under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928.” I think the state- 
ment contains data which will be of in- 
terest to the Senate. 

I have obtained from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate which indi- 
cates that the statement will exceed 
the two printed pages allowed under the 
rule and will cost $240. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


An INnpEx TO CERTAIN MATTERS BEARING ON 
OrrgaTING SUBSIDIES AND CONSTRUCTION 
Loaws, AWARDED BY THE UNITED STATES 
SmirriInG Boarp UNDER THE MERCHANT 
Marine Act or 1928 


This index relates largely to debates in the 
Senate during the Seventy-first, the Seventy- 
second, and the Seventy-third Congresses of 
the United States, prompted by Senate Docu- 
ment No. 210, Seventy-first Congress, and 
other matters inserted in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Record upon the request of the Honorable 
KenNeTm McKELiar, senior Senator from 
Tennessee, including an extensive tabulation 
of construction loans which had been made 
at rates of interest which yielded $22,000,000 
less than the interest rates paid by the Gov- 
ernment on its bonded indebtedness. This 
— is in two main divisions as indicated 

low. 

PART I, ITEMS RELATING TO OPERATING SUBSIDIES 


Item 1. “The Truth About the Postal Con- 
tracts.” In the Senate, June 30, 1930; Con- 
GRESSIONAL REecorD, volume 72, part 11, page 
12076. 

“Mr. McKguar. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed as a Senate 
document an article entitled “The Truth 
About the Postal Contracts,’ by John Nicolson, 
former director of several bureaus of the 
United States Shipping Board. I wish to say 
that it is a very remarkable document, and 
after it shall have been printed I hope that 
every Senator will undertake to read it.” 

So ordered. Made Senate Document No. 
210, Seventy-first Congress. 

Notr.—As the accuracy and integrity of 
this document were attacked by communica- 
tions also inserted in the CoNncREssIONAL 
Recorp—and indexed also in this compilation, 
together with replies thereto—we here quote 
from the debates the comments of Senators 
revealing the continuing faith of the Senate 
in its accuracy and integrity. See also the 
colloquy quoted in item 8 of this index. 

Item 2. Senator Fletcher's letter to a num- 
ber of his colleagues of the Senate, re “The 
Truth About the Postal Contracts.” 

In the Senate: December 20, 1930; volume 
74 of the Recorp, part 2, at pages 1236-1237: 

Mr. King (p. 1236) (having referred to the 
receipt of one) said: “In that letter he [Sena- 
tor Fletcher] directs my attention to an im- 
portant publication presented by the Sen- 
‘tor from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] on June 


$0, 1930, and printed as a public document. 
The publication is entitled “The Truth About 
the Postal Contracts.’” He then quoted from 
the letter, including the following comment 
in it by Senator Fletcher: “The facts re- 
vealed in this Senate document relate to a 
field with which I am fairly familiar, and the 
document itself has been carefully examined 
by me. It is a splendid piece of work, and 
the author has rendered a fine public serv- 
ice” (p. 1237). . 

Item 3. Debate in Senate, December 20, 
1930; volume 74, part 2, pages 1236 to 1243, 
inclusive: In it Senators King, Jones, Mc- 
Kellar, Moses, Vandenberg, and Fletcher par- 
ticipated. In the course of it Senator 
Pletcher said (p. 1240) “Senate Document 
No. 210, to which attention has been invited, 
contains many of the facts about which I 
knew; in fact, I called attention to some of 
them in the Senate heretofore, and to some 
of the sacrifice sales that have been made. 
* * * This document gives additional in- 
formation upon the subject, and I regard it 
as very important information which the 
Senate ought to have. It is a most enlight- 
ening document and gives facts which I have 
no right to question from a gentleman who 
was formerly director of several bureaus of 
the United States Shipping Board charged 
with promotional work in aid of private lines, 
and who likewise was counsel to the commit- 
tee on legislation of the Shipping Board.” 

Item 4. Report by the Shipping Board, 
through its Vice Chairman, the Honorable 
Edward C. Plummer, criticizing Senate Docu- 
ment No. 210, The Truth About the Postal 
Contracts. 

In the Senate, January 23, 1931; volume 74, 
part 3, pages 2926, et seq.: 

“Mr. Jones. Mr. President, a short time ago 
there was printed in the Recorp an article 
prepared by Mr. Nicolson with reference to 
postal contracts entered into by the Shipping 
Board [through] the Post Office Department. 
I have here an analysis of that article by 
Mr. Plummer, Vice Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, and also a letter from him stating that 
the analysis has been unanimously approved 
by the Board. I think the letter and the 
analysis should be printed in the REcosrD.” 

So ordered. It is printed in the Recorp 
immediately following Senator Jones’ re- 
marks. 

Item 5. Reply by the author of the Truth 
About the Postal Contracts to the criticisms 
of that document (S. Doc. 210) by the Vice 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, published 
in the Recorp for January 23, 1931. 

In the Senate. February 9, 1931, volume 74, 
part 4, pages 4290 et seq.: 

“Mr. McK=Liar. Some time ago there was 
a controversy in reference to the Truth 
About the Postal Contracts. I have in my 
hand a reply to the criticisms of that report— 
which was printed as a Senate document— 
made by Mr. John Nicolson. I ask unani- 
mous consent that ft [the reply to the criti- 
cisms] may be printed in the REcorp.” 

So ordered. It immediately follows the 
Senator’s remarks. It is presented under the 
following titles: “I. As to Accuracy of 
Data in the Truth About the Postal Con- 
tracts. ITI. As to Integrity of Its State- 
ments. III. The Contracts Were Subsidies, 
Though Camoufiaged As Postal Contracts. 
IV. Attitudes of Senators Frye and Hale— 
former Members of the Senate. V. Sales 
Prices of Vessels As Subsidies. VI. Modern 
Vessels in Competition. VII. The Number 
of New Vessels In Fact Built Under the Con- 
tracts Were But Few. VIII. The Oceanic and 
Oriental Navigation Contract—Awarding a 
Subsidy Exceeding Current Operations and 
Replacement Value of the Vessel. IX. New 
Vessels Voluntarily Built. X. Question of 
Responsibility for Data in Records of the 
Board.” The reply dwelt on the matters in- 
dicated by these captions only because the 
criticisms of the Shipping Board had dwelt 
on them in the attack on the document. 

Item 6. The accuracy and integrity of 
Senate Document No. 210 sustained: Because 
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of the formal attack by the United States 
Shipping Board on this document, further 
references to it, in the course of the debates, 
are quoted below—revealing the continuing 
confidence of Senators in its accuracy and 
integrity—notwithstanding the attack upon 
it by the Shipping Board. Wherein consider: 

I. In the Senate, February 16, 1931; vol- 
ume 74, part 5, at page 5036. Subsequent 
to the publication in the Recorp of the crit- 
icisms by the Shipping Board, and subse- 
quent to the publication of the author's 
reply thereto, Senator Fletcher said (p. 
5036): “I have full confidence in Mr. Nicol- 
son’s article—published as a Senate docu- 
ment. I think it is substantially correct. 
There has been an attempt to meet it by a 
statement from one of the commissioners, 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, and 
he [the author] has replied very explicitly, 
as will be found on page 4290 of the REcorp 
of February 9. I would invite the attention 
of Senators to Mr. Nicolson’s [reply] in- 
Serted in the Recorp at that time by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR].” 

II. In the Senate, February 16, 1931; vol- 
ume 74, part 5, at page 5036: 

“Mr. Kinc. A [letter] from Mr. Nicolson 
which I have compared with the data I 
have, and if the Senate will allow me I 
should like to refer to it. * * * In his 
letter Mr. Nicolson criticizes Mr. Plummer’s 
attempt to discredit his statement.” 

Mr. King then reads a paragraph from the 
letter, in part as follows: “In the attempt to 
discredit the Senate document in its refer- 
ences to two contracts given the Robert Dol- 
lars for their two lines to Manila—under 
which they will receive $27,000,000, and yet 
neither contract requires the building of a 
single vessel—the Commissioner says the fact 
is they are building two fine large vessels, 
meaning of course they are doing so incident 
to these contracts the Senate document 
criticizes. * * * The Vice Chairman 

The Senator here pauses and interjects: 
“Speaking of Mr. Plummer, who attempted 
to criticize Mr. Nicolson and to discredit his 
statement: ‘The Vice Chairman fails to 
mention that the two vessels are being built 
for the postal route, the round-the-world 
route, covered by a third contract—which 
contract is not mentioned at all in [his] 
criticisms of the Senate document.’ ” 

The Senator paused and interjects: “That 
is the document which was presented, writ- 
ten by Mr. Nicolson. 

“Mr. PLercuHEr. That is what I supposed; 
that was my impression. 

“Mr. KING. Mr. Nicolson continues: ‘Un- 
der the third contract the Dollars are re- 
ceiving $14,000,000 more—in addition to the 
$27,000,000 paid under the two contracts 
criticized—thus leaving the $27,000,000 un- 
touched, and payable under the two con- 
tracts which, we repeat, do not require any 
new vessets to be built; thus leaving the 
Senate document intact and true.’” (See 
also IV, below.) 

III. In the Senate February 16, 1931; vol- 
ume 74, part 5, I offer for the Recorp a list 
of the contracts let under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928, and ask to have it printed. 

So ordered. Then follows the list which, 
on page 5036, Senator Fletcher describes as 
follows, but not mentioning the source from 
whence it came: “I have here a statement 
showing the awards under the provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 for carry- 
ing foreign mails. It is noted that this 
statement shows the number and estimated 
cost of new vessels required, vessels required 
conditionally, and remodeling or recondi- 
tioning of vessels required * * * and the 
aid furnished to ship builders and ship 
operators, in connection with these postal 
contracts.” (See also V below.) 

IV. In the Senate, February 16, 1931; vol- 
ume 74, part 6, at page 5038: 

“Mr. Kina. I ask unanimous consent, fol- 
lowing the statement presented by the Sena- 





tor from Florida, there be inserted in the 
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REcorD a letter which I have received from 
Mr. Nicolson, a paragraph from which I read 
a few minutes ago.” 

So ordered. The letter is dated February 
5, 1931. As thus requested by Senator King 
it is printed on page 5038, immediately fol- 
lowing the statement introduced by Senator 
Fletcher. It was, as its date reveals, prelimi- 
nary to the author’s reply to Commissioner 
Plumimer’s attack, presenting, preliminarily, 
criticisms and the exposure of many errors 
in that attack. 

V. In the Senate, February 26, 1931; vol- 
ume 74, part 6, at page 6052: 

“Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask per. 
mission to have inserted in the body of the 
Recorp, because it replies to some data with 
reference to postal or ocean mail contracts, 
a letter from Mr. Nicolson.” 

So ordered. It is dated February 25, 1931, 

nd assumes to point out errors in the tabu- 
lated statement put in the Recorp by Sen- 
ator Fletcher on February 16, 1931. (See 
also III above.) 

Item 7. In the Senate, December 20, 1930; 
volume 74, part 2, pages 1236 to 1243, in- 
clusive. In the course of the debate em- 
braced in these seven pages of the Recorp, 
various Senators introduced into the RrEcorp 
different parts of the document they were 
discussing, viz, Senate Document No. 210, The 
Truth About the Postal Contracts. The 
parts thus introduced are here indicated by 
their captions; but in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp not only are the captions printed; 
the full text appearing in the original docu- 
ment under such captions, respectively, is 
also printed: 

I. At page 1238: The compilation entitled 
“The Mail in Fact Transported,” presenting 
in comparative data the payments in fact 
made the steamship lines involved, with the 
payments that would have been earned at 
normal rates for mail transportation. 

II. At page 1238: The chapter of the docu- 
ment having the following caption, ““Monop- 
oly in bidding: Competition was excluded 
by specifications, compliance with which was 
possible by one person only.” 

III. At page 1239: The chapter of the 
document having the following caption: 
“Subsidies very excessive: The subsidies 
greatly exceed the handicap of American ves- 
sels in foreign trade; they greatly exceed 
also the operating deficits of the subsidized 
lines.” 

IV. At page 1241: The chapter of the docu- 
ment having the following caption: “Vessels 
subsidized twice: A double subsidy is received 
by those lines which have purchased vessels 
from the board—and then awarded a postal 
contract.” 

V. At page 1242: The chapter of the docu- 
ment having the following caption: “List of 
sales price concessions.” Comparing the cost 
of construction of various vessels and the 
price at which sold by the board. 

VI. At page 1242: The chapter of the docu- 
ment having the caption, “The present law is 
defective. Responsibility for the kind of 
contracts made is chargeable either to the 
text of the law or to administrative officials— 
which?” 

Item 8. In the Senate, February 16, 1931; 
volume 74, part 5, pages 5031 et seq.: 

“Mr. Norris. I think it would be well to 
put into the Recorp at this point Just how 
much of a subsidy we are paying to the vari- 
ous ship companies on their various postal 
contracts. * * 

“Mr. Brack (at p. 5032). Mr. President, in 
response to the inquiry made by the Senator 
from Nebraska a few moments ago, if the 
Senator from Tennessee does not object, may 
I give just a little of the difference between 
the normal price for the mail [transporta- 
tion] and the subsidies they were given? It 
will take me about 1 or 2 minutes. 

“Mr. MCKELLAaR. I shall be very glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

“Mr. Biack (continuing). The American- 
Scantic Line’s compensation at normal rates 


would have been $2,600; the amount in fact 
paid was $260,000. 

“The American-South African Line’s com- 
pensation at normal rates would have been 
$375. The amount paid by the Government 
was $165,000. 

“The American-West African Line at nor- 
mal rates would have received $735. The 
amount in fact paid was $195,000. 

“The Dollar Steamship Lines—I presume 
that is one of the small companies that need 
assistance from the Government—for 15 voy- 
ages would have received, at normal rates, 
$13,500. The amount in fact paid was 

728,000. 

“The Eastern Steamship Line at normal 
rates would have received $1,400. The 
amcunt in fact paid was $147,000. 

“The Munson Steamship Line—which, I 
assume, is another one of the smail com- 
panies—at normal rates would have received 
$33,200; under the Government contract it 
gets $920,00. 

“The New York & Cuba Mail Line at normal 
rates would have received $35 for carrying the 
mail, but under the contract it received $224,- 
000. 

“Mr. Norris. How much was that—$35? 

“Mr. Brack, Thirty-five dollars is what it 
would have received according to the normal 
rate that had been previously paid for carry- 
ing the mails; but the company, of course, 
in order to get a slight assistance from the 
Government, was awarded a contract of 
$224,000. 

“The Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. for 
eight voyages at normal rates would have 
received $535, under the contract received 
$113,000. 

“The Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., 
on another route, at normal rates, would have 
received $145. Under this contract it received 
$123,000 

“The Pac-Argentine-Brazil Line’s compen- 
sation for six voyages, at normal rates, would 
have been $3; under this contract it received 
$102,000. 

“The States Steamship Co., at normal rates, 
would have received $145. Under this con- 
tract they received $230,000. 

“The States Steamship Co., on another 
route, would have received $133 at normal 
rates. Under this contract it received 
$122,000. 

“So the indications are that while it is 
very bad to give assistance to the starving 
unemployed, it is perfectly all right to give 
it to the ‘starving’ steamship companies. 

“Mr. Norris (p. 5032). Fiom what was the 
Senator reading? Will he tell us? 

“Mr. BLack. I was reading from informa- 
tion placed in the Recorp by the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KING] which gave 
the statistics on these contracts. 

“Mr. Norris. What is the source of the 
information. 

“Mr. Kinc. That information was collated 
by Mr. Nicolson who, for many years, was a 
trusted employee of the Shipping Board, and 
one of the most intelligent men in that or- 
ganization. He presented a report, based 
upon most meticulous investigation, which 
was printed as a public document—No. 210, 
as I recall. 

“Mr. McKe rar. It is. I had it put in the 
REcorD; and I will say to the Senator that it 
is the most perfect compilation of facts that 
I have seen in a long time. 

“Mr. Norris. I do not want the Senator 
from Utah or the Senator from Tennessee to 
get any idea that I was asserting or even 
suggesting, that the information was not 
reliable. 

“Mr. Kinc. Oh, no; I did not get that im- 
pression at all. 

“Mr. Norris. I wanted the Recorp to show, 
however, where the information came from, 
so that its reliability would appear on its 
face I have myself gone over some of the 
records, and while I have not the figures at 
hand, they correspond quite well with those 
the Senator has just read into the Recorp. 
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“Mr. McKetrar. Mr. President, it is a fact 
that Mr. Nicolson, who is a very great ex- 
pert, has gone into the matter very care. 
fully, and some of the facts which he sub- 
mits, and which have not been denied, ang 
cannot be denied, ae a perfectly astound- 
ing situation. * * 

“Mr. Norris (pp. sona-0088), The figures 
given by the Senator from Alabama, that 
were placed in the REcorp by the Senator 
from Utah, do not even tell the whole story. 
They do not even give us a complete idea of 
the great subsidies that are being paid to 
these shipping companies. They have 
bought ships from the Government of the 
United States, and then they have been given 
a subsidy besides, to operate them, * * 

“Mr. Buiack (p. 5040). Mr. President, will 
the Senator [Norris] yield to me? 

“Mr. Norris. I yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

“Mr. Brack. The Senator referred a few 
moments ago to the shipping line which 
carried $3 worth of mail and obtained $102,- 
000 from the Post Office Department. 

“Mr. Norris. Yes. 

“Mr. Buack. I desire to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that that shipping line 
carried that mail in vessels bought from the 
Government. It cost the Government $15,- 
034,000 to build those vessels. They were 
sold to the line which is receiving the sub- 
sidy, for $396,285. So the Senator will note 
that the cost to the Government was over 
$15,000,000, and the cost to the shipping 
company for these subsidized lines was $396,- 
000. I call the Senator’s further attention 
to the fact that the total cost of all these 
subsidized vessels to the Government was 
$258,000,000; but the subsidized companies 
purchased them for $23,000,000.” 

Norte: These data appear in full detail in 
Senate Document No. 210, The Truth About 
the Postal Contracts, chapter V. 

“Mr. Norris. I thank the Senator for his 
contribution, and I am wondering if he has 
not omitted one other item. When the com- 
panies bought these ships, did they pay for 
them in cash, or on time? 

“Mr. BLAcK. My understanding is they were 
all purchased on time. 

“Mr. Norris. And at what rate of interest?” 

NoTe.—The low rates of interest granted by 
the Government on loans made shipping 
companies is dwelt on in part 2 of this index. 

Item 9. In the Senate, March 2, 1931; vol- 
ume 74, part 7, at page 6677: 

“Mr. JONEs. Mr. President, I have here & 
letter dated February 26, 1931, from Mr. 
John Nicolson, somewhat in answer to a 
letter dealing with shipping matters which 
was placed in the REcorp by me some time 
ago. I think it but fair that it should be 
printed in the REcorp, and I ask permission 
that that be done.” 

(The letter or report Senator Jones thus 
refers to as having been previously printed 
in the REcorp, was the report of Commis- 
sioner Plummer appearing in the Recorp of 
January 23, 1931, at p. 2936 et seq., criticizing 
S. Doc. No. 210. See item 4, above.) 

In a concluding paragraph of a reply by the 
author of the Senate Document No. 210— 
printed in the Recorp of February 9, 1931, at 
page 4290 and following—it is mentioned 
that that document would be later supple- 
mented by a further reply having special ref- 
erence to the subject there indicated. The 
letter now introduced by Senator Jones is the 
supplemental reply there referred to as yet to 
be made. 

Item 10. In the Senate, May 2, 1932; vol- 
ume 75, part 9, pages 9382-9383: 

“Mr. McKetiar. I ask that there may be 
published at the end of my remarks * * * 
this very valuable ccmparison of payments 
made under the ocean-mail contracts. I 
earnestly ask that Senators give this matter 
their attention. It is a matter involving at 
least $100,000,000 to this Government. ! 
hope they will give it enough attention to- 








morrow morning so that they may be in- 
formed about the true facts.” 

So ordered. The document has a caption 
reading as follows: “Comparison of payments 
made under ocean-mall contracts (title IV, 
Merchant Marine Act, 1928) with the normal 
transportation-value of the mail in fact 
carried. Compiled by John Nicolson from 
data furnished by the Postmaster General to 
the United States Senate, in response to 
Senate Resolution 85 (8. Doc. No. 69), April 
20, 1932, rased on International Postal Union 
rates.” 

Item 11. In the Senate, May 12, 1932; vol- 
ume 75, part 9, at page 10049: 

“Mr. McKeurar. Mr. President, I ask. unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks a compilation of the instances 
where competition in bidding on mail con- 
tracts was made impossible under the speci- 
fications of the Post Office Department, by 
Mr. John Nicolson. It gives most valuable 
information, and information that the Sen- 
ate ought to have. It is compiled by an 
expert long familiar with the business of 
shipping and ocean routes, and having had 
a long experience as an Official of the Ship- 
ping Board, and it ought to be made a part 
of the Recorp.” 

So ordered. The document has a caption 
reading as follows: “Instances where compe- 
tition was impossible under the specifica- 
tions of the Post Office Department in the 
award of ocean-mail contracts. The data 
in the tabular statement below have been 
compiled from the report of the Postmaster 
General in response to Senate Resolution 85 
(S. Doc. 69), Supplemental Comments are 
given at the end, John Nicolson. May 9, 
1932.” (See also item 7, par. Il, of this 
index.) 

Item 12. In the Senate, June 2, 1932; vol- 
ume 75, part 11, at page 11787 et seq.: 

“Mr. McKEettar. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to print in the RrEcorD as a 
part of my remarks a-statement of the sub- 
sidizing transactions between the United 
States and the Franklin Roosevelt Dollar 
group of steamship companiés, giving them 
over $100,000,000, compiled from the Official 
records of the United States Shipping Board 
as of May 1932, by John Nicolson.” 

So ordered, 

Item 13. In connection with the colloquy, 
initiated by Senator Norris, and participated 
in by Senators Black, King, and McKellar, 
quoted in item 8, above, from the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD of February 16, 1931, volume 
74, part 5, and particularly the comment of 
Senator Norris, above quoted from page 5032 
of the Recorp, viz: 

“Mr. Norris. The figures given by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, that were placed in the 
Recorp by the Senator from Utah, do not 
even tell the whole story. They do not even 
give us a complete idea of the great subsidies 
that are being paid to these shipping com- 
panies. They have bought ships from the 
Government of the United States, and then 
~T have been given a subsidy besides. 

In conjunction with that comment, it is 
appropriate to point out that more complete 
information in the field mentioned by the 
Senator in those parts of Senate Document 
No. 210, which were inserted in the Recorp 
by various Senators, as previously indicated, 
and more particularly in the following: 

I. The chapter of the document (S. Doc. 
No. 210) printed in the Recorp, volume 74, 
part 2, at page 1239, the caption of which is: 
‘Subsidies very excessive: The subsidies 
sreatly exceeded the handicap of American 
vessels in foreign trade. They greatly exceed 
at the operating deficits of the subsidized 

nes,” 

II. The chapter of the document printed 
in the Recorp, volume 74, part 2, at page 
1241, the caption of which reads: “Vessels 
sudsidized twice: A double subsidy is re- 
ceived by these lines which have purchased 
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vessels from the Board—and then awarded a 
postal contract.” 

Il. The ehapter of the document printed 
in the Recorp, volume 74, paré 2, at page 1242, 
the caption of which reads: “List of sales— 
price concessions,” under which is presented 
the sales to the subsidized lines, respectively, 
the price at which the vessels were sold and 
the amount the construction of these vessels 
had cost the Government. 

That chapter closes with the following re- 
eapitulation: 

“The 10 subsidized lines enumerated above 
represent 104 vessels sold. The total sales 
price for these vessels was less than $23,000,- 
000. The total cost of construction for the 
104 vessels was $258,000,000. Their cost of 
construction, therefore, exceeded the total 
sales price by more than $225,009,000. In 
other words, the sales price in the aggregate, 
was not 10 percent of this cost of con- 
struction.” 

For the subsidy in the form of compensa- 
tion for transporting mails, and the extent 
such payments exceeded the normal trans- 
portation value thereof. See Senator Black’s 
statement in item 8 above, read by him from 
the chapter of the document printed in the 
Recorp, volume 74, part 2, at page 1238, under 
the caption: “The mail in fact transported.” 


PART 2. THE TABULATION OF CONSTRUCTION 
LOANS AWARDED AT RATES OF INTEREST WHICH 
YIELDED TO THE GOVERNMENT $22,000,000, 
LESS THAN THE RATE PAID BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT ON ITS BONDED DEBT. 


Item 15. In the Senate, May 27, 1932, vol- 
ume 75, part 10, at pages 11370-11373: 

“Mr. McKEtiar. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recoap as part 
of my remarks, a statement of loans by the 
United States Shipping Board at interest 
rates lower than 3% percent, compiled by 
Mr. John Nicolson, formerly connected with 
the Board. In this connection, I beg to say 
that Mr. Nicolson, from the records of the 
Board, shows the enormous loss to the Gov- 
ernment from loans made by the Board at 
such rates as one-fourth of a percent, three- 
eighths of a percent, one-half of a percent, 
seven-eighths of a percent, and 1 percent, and 
other exceedingly small interest rates. * * * 
This is a very carefully prepared statement. 
It gives the exact figures taken from the 
records of the Board * * * ‘The loans 
at such rates were indefensible, and in my 
judgement, no member of the Board who 
was a party to the granting of such loans, 
at such interest rates, should be reappointed 
to the Board, or confirmed again by the Sen- 
ate * * * TI invite the especial atten- 
tion of every Senator to this very remark- 
able statement.” 

It was ordered printed in the Recorp ac- 
cordingly. The document has a caption read- 
ing as follows: “Statement of loans by the 
United States Shipping Board at interest 
rates less than 314 percent. Compiled May 
1932, from official statement of the Board. 
By John Nicolson.” 

Immediately below the above and there- 
fore also a part of the caption, is a note by 
the compiler, reading as follows: “NoTtE.— 
Such rates as one-fourth of 1 percent, one- 
half of 1 percent, seven-eighths of 1 percent, 
1 percent, and others less than 344 percent 
minimum now fixed by law, are claimed to 
result from section 301 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1928. A reasonable interpreta- 
tion of that section does not, we think, re- 
sult in any such cOnsequence. Furthermore, 
whether a loan should be made was discre- 
tionary with the Board. If the applicant was 
unwilling to pay a reasonable rate, by con- 
tract, the loan could have been denied. All 
know that Congress did not intend the in- 
terpretation, that was applied.” 

A the end and immediately following the 
tabulated statement is a “Recapitulation 
with supplemental comments” purporting to 
show that the rates were unjustified by the 
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provision of law which it was elaimed re- 
quired them. 

This tabulation was the subject of ex- 
tended debates in the Senate reported in 
volume 75 of the ConeénzssionaL Recorp, 
part 12, as follows: On June 18, 1922, at pages 
13372 to 13385; and on June 20, 1932, at 
pages 13487 to 13497. 


The attack upon and the confirmation of 
the aceuracy of the tabulation of loans 


Item 16. In the Senate, June 20, 1932; 
volume 75, part 12, at page 13495. Senator 
WALLACE H. Wuire, of Maine, in the course 
of a long address incident to the debates on 
the construction loans which had been made 
by the Shipping Board, attacked the accuracy 
and dependability of the tabular statement 
of loans introduced as above and said of it: 
“I say to the Senate that there is hardly a 
truthful or accurate statement in the three 
pages making up this report.” 

Item 17. The Secretary of the Treasury 
confirms the accuracy of the tabulated state- 
ment. In the Senate, May 27, 1933; volume 
77, part 2, at page 4441. Senator McKe.iar 
introduced into the Rercorp a letter dated 
March 25, 1933, to Senator WuiTe, from the 
compiler of the tabulated statement thus 
criticized by Senator WHITE, one statement 
in which letter is as follows: 

“Concerning the tabulation you have said: 
"There is hardly a truthful or accurate state- 
ment in it.’ Now, as to the seven columns 
thus really involved in your comment: These 
contain basic data. The first three of these 
are data originating in the Shipping Board. 
All the others, viz, columns 4, 5, 6, and 7 re- 
late to Federal securities involved in fixing 
interest rates on construction loans. This 
data originated in the Treasury Department. 
You say of it: “There is hardly a truthful or 
accurate statement in them.’ 

“Hon. Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the 
Treasury, was requested to have these col- 
umns checked up, and by letter dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1933, he certifies that all the data 
in columns 4, 5, 6, and 7 are substantially 
correct * * *, Of all these the Secretary 
of the Treasury says: ‘I have had the state- 
ment checked and find that the information 
therein is substantially correct.’ The Sec- 
retary notes no exceptions whatever; not 
one. Will you not kindly read his letter? It 
is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
March 20, 1933, pages 625-626.” 

Item 18. In the Senate, March 20, 1933; 
volume 77, part 1, at page 625: 

“Mr. McKELztar. Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, a letter to me from Hon. Ogden L. 
Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1933, relating to the Federal securi- 
ties listed in the tabulation of construction 
loans in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 
27, 1932.” 

So ordered. Then follows the full text of 
the letter, the parts immediately germane 
being as set forth in item 17, next above. 


Debates on the interest rates revealed in the 
tabulated statement; and on the text of 
the law which is alleged to be the source 


Item 19. Senator McKEttar’s criticisms of 
the loans at the vesy low interest rates 
which had been used, were not only revealed 
by him when he introduced the tabulation 
into the Recorp (see item 15 hereof) but, as 
the leader of the attack on the system which 
made such loans possible, his attitude and 
his criticisms appear to many points through 
the debates. He especially emphasized that 
the provision in the text of the law which 
excluded the 2-percent postal bonds from 
being a standard of measurement for the 
interest rate, itself revealea., on the face of 
the law that the rate in no case should be 
less than the rate on those bonds. He fur- 
ther emphasized that whether a loan should 
be made was in the discretion of the Shipping 
Board—hence it was within their control to 
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dictate a contract rate that was reasonable— 
or refuse to make the loan—course the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury had in fact sug- 
gested. And furthermore: 

Item 20. In the Senate, June 18, 1932, 
volume 75, part 12, at page 13373: During 
Senator McKe.Luar’s presentation of the mat- 
ter the following brief colloquy occurred: 

“Mr. HOWELL. I would like to ask the able 
Senator [McCKELLAR] if the Shipping Board 
could have been compelled to make the 
loans? 

“Mr. MCKELLaR. Oh, no; there was nothing 
in the world to compel them to do so. 

“Mr. Howe tu. It was in their discretion? 

“Mr. McKetrar. Oh, yes; it was a matter 
in their discretion. They did not have to 
make the loan at all.” 

Other Senators dwelt on this aspect of the 
matter... That it was optional with the 
Board wheher a loan should be made, a fact 
Senator WHITE also conceded (p. 13494). 

Item 21. In the Senate, June 18, 1932, 
volume 75, part 12, at page 13379: After pre- 
senting the facts of a particular loan in il- 
lustration, Senator MCKELLAR said: “I would 
not like to say this was a fraudulent trans- 
action, but it is about as near a fraudulent 
transaction as I have even known, not to 
be one. 

“Mr. WHEELER. In other words, if it is not 
fraudulent, it has all the earmarks of being 
fraudulent. 

“Mr. MCKELLAR. Yes; it has all the earmarks 
and all the appearance of being fraudulent. 
It certainly is fraudulent in law, whether 
intended to be fraudulent or not. 

* * - - . 


“Mr. WHEELER (p. 13379). I think one of 
the wickedest things that has come to my 
attention since I have been in the Senate 
is the way of these men going out and loan- 
ing Government money. It is not only 
wicked, but in my judgment, it is unlawful 
under the provisions of the act, and cannot 
be justified. I think the Senator, or who- 
ever brought it to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, deserves the praise of the Senate.” 


The test or source from which the rates of 
interest were derived 


Item 22. In the Senate, June 18, 1932; vol- 
ume 75, part 12, at page 13378: 

“Mr. WHEELER. I am not clear as to how 
they could arrive, even under the law, and 
under the Senator’s [WHITE] statement, at 
the figure of a quarter of 1 percent. 

“Mr. McCKELLAaR. I will tell the Senator how 
it was. Wealthy men would lend the money 
to the Government on the Government’s 
bills at a discount of a quarter of 1 percent, 
and that subterfuge was used by the Shipping 
Board for fixing a rate of interest for 20 
years—at the low rate of interest I have men- 
_ tioned. These bills, as they were called, 
where the Government accepted the money 
and paid that small rate of interest, were 
for a very short period of time, perhaps 30 
days or 60 days, or on demand. They were 
not the kind of an obligation of the Govern- 
ment that was referred to in the act—as is 
shown by the exception that was made, that 
the Board was not to consider the 2-percent 
interest on postal bonds. 

“Mr. WHEELER (pp. 13378-13379). I think 
the Senator is absolutely correct, and I think 
it is quite clear from the Senator’s statement, 
that what these men did was to violate the 
provision of the lawitself. * * * I think 
any of these executive boards that come in 
here and admit that they loan money in vio- 
lation of the provision of law, and through 
means of a subterfuge, instead of being here 
asking for confirmation, ought to be im- 
peached.” 

Item 23. In the Senate, June 18, 1932; vol- 
ume 75, part 12, at page 13373: 

“Mr. VANDENBERG. I completely agree with 
the Senator’s |[McKELLAR] reminiscence that 
the interest arrangement was an utter out- 


rage on the Treasury of the United States, 
and was indefensible in any shape or man- 
ner.” 


Responsibility for the failure to report exist- 
ing conditions to Congress 


Item 24. In the Senate, June 18, 1932, vol- 
ume 75, part 12, at page 13373: 

“Mr. VANDENBERG. If this section of the law 
Was as outrageous as the Senator and I both 
agree that it was, though it has since been 
corrected as the Senator has indicated, I 
think the primary responsibility was on the 
Treasury of the United States—even before 
it was upon the Shipping Board—to have 
checked against any such back door to the 
Treasury; and that primary responsibility 
rests upon the Treasury for neglecting to have 
notified Congress that the change should 
have been made. * * * 

“Mr. MCKELtar. I agree with the Senator 
that the Treasury Department was derelict 
in its duty. The first obligation [however] 
was upon the head of the Shipping Board. 
He was the man primarily entrusted with the 
trust fund. He above all others was respon- 
sible for these ridiculously low rates of in- 
terest [resulting] in this enormous loss of 
$22,000,000 to the American taxpayers on the 
loans that were made. 

“Mr. WHITE. In my opinion, the responsi- 
bility rests upon the Congress of the United 
States for the legislation. We wrote into that 
law the rule which should determine the rate 
of interest. * * * If the responsibility is 
on anyone, it is on the Congress of the United 
States and not upon the administration 
offices.” 

Item 25.In the Senate, June 20, 1932, 
volume 75, part 12, at page 13496: 

“Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no pride of opin- 
ion in my letter or its authority in relation 
to the correcting of this outrageous situation; 
but I do have a very keen interest as a meas- 
ure of the diligence of the personnel of the 
Shipping Board, in knowing the Senator's 
[WuITE] judgment as to whether or not the 
correction would have been made had not 
the letter been received. So I ask the Sen- 
ator [WHITE] this categorical question: Is 
it his Judgment that the shipping rate situa- 
tion would have been speedily corrected upon 
the initiative and action of the Board itself? 

“Mr. WHITE (p. 13496). It is a pure matter 
of speculation as to whether they would 
have acted without the Senator’s letter or 
nt. * <= *® 

“Mr. VANDENBERG (p. 13375). I am wonder- 
ing whether or not the Government would 
not still—June 1932—be icaning money to 
shipping companies for almost nothing, if 
I had not happened to stumble upon the cir- 
cumstance, or if some other Member of Con- 
gress had not happened to have stumbled 
on it. 

“Mr. McKELLaR (p. 13375). The Shipping 
Board would be lending to the shipping 
companies of the country money at this 
ridiculous rate of interest right now, if the 
Senator from Michigan had not in some 
way—I do not think he has explained how, 
as a member of the committee discovered 
the fact that these ridiculously low rates of 
interest were being charged, and brought it 
to the attention of the country through 
the amendment.” 


The part the opinion of the Attorney General 
of the United States had—or was entitled 
to have, if any—in determining the Board’s 
action 
Item 26. In the Senate, December 26, 1930; 

volume 74, part 1, at page 788: Senator VAN- 

DENBERG introduced a letter, dated December 

11, 1930, from the Chairman of the Shipping 

Board to himself, in which the Chairman of 

the Board said: “Referring to our conversa- 

tion a few days ago * * ®* in keeping 
with a recent informal opinion of the Attor- 
ney General (copy of which I understand you 
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have seen) the Board today, because of some 
impending loans upon which rates of inter. 
est must be fixed, took action to abide by 
the Attorney General’s opinion.” 

Item 27. In the Senate, June 18, 1932; yo). 
ume 75, part 12, at page 13382: 

Mr. McKetiar dwelt on and read from a 
letter of the Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
dated July, 7, 1930, to Admiral Cone, a Com. 
missioner of the Board and chairman of the 
committee on construction loans, in which 
the Chairman said, in part: “In response to 
a@ request of Secretary Mellon I visited his 
office this afternoon, and had a conference 
with the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Hope, and the Solicitor, concerning the 
letter of July 1. I had written him (re, in- 
terest on loans). * * * They suggesteq 
that the Shipping Board should take the 
position that 3 percent would be the rate, 
and that it be handled as a matter of agree- 
ment between the borrower and the Ship- 
ping Board, in which event nobody would be 
allowed to complain. And in view of the 
fact that the administrative officials would 
be a party to loaning money for 20 years at a 
ridiculously low rate, which loans we were 
not bound to make at all under the law, that 
the parties thereto agree on a specific rate.” 

Mr. McKELLaR (continuing). “It was the 
advice of the Treasury Department, and 
afterwards the advice of the Department of 
Justice, in the informal opinion of the At- 
torney General, that the Board had a right 
to make a contract with them, the shipping 
companies, and ought to do it. Yet (the 
Board) disregarded that advice, and contin- 
ued secretly to make contracts at that ridicu- 
lously low rate of interest, costing the Amer- 
ican people and the American Government 
$22,000,000 in the amounts that were loaned; 
it is indefensible. 

Mr. MCKELLAR, continuing (p. 13489): “A 
great deal has been said about the Attorney 
General’s opinion. ,Mr. President, in his 
opinion the Attorney General said that it 
was the duty of the Board * * * thata 
contract rate should be put in. Mr. Mellon 
advisec a contract rate (p. 18374) * * * 
I have said the Shipping Borrd was not com- 
pelled to loan money to any company; the 
Chairman of the Board assented this was 
so. * * * The responsibility of the Ship- 
ping Board for this interest rate is sufficiently 
shown in the ‘Recapitulated and supplement- 
al comments’ at the end of the [tabulated] 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of 
May 27, 1932, at page 11372. The Recorp 
gives the whole matter.” 

Item 28. In the Senate, June 18, 1932, vol- 
ume 75, part 12, at page 13379: 

“Mr. McKELiar. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, believing that the rates certified were not 
in accord with the intent and policies [of 
Congress], suggested that the Board arrange 
the Icans on the basis of a contract-interest 
rate, and thus obtain a reasonable and a sub- 
stantial uniformity * * * (p. 12380). 
The Board explains its abandonment of ths 
suggestion by a legal opinion from the At- 
torney General which on its face, by the way, 
is just a copy of something. Whether it was 
a real opinion of the Attorney General nobody 
knew; on its face it expressly mentions that 
it is ‘informal.’ 

“Assuming it had been a formal opinion, 
intended as a basis of final action, the fact 
remains that: 

“Such judicial or quasi-judicial bodies es 
the ‘nterstate Commerce Commission anc 
the United States Shipping Board, for rea- 
sons too obvious for comment, are not subject 
to or estopped by rulings or opinions of the 
Attorney General—hence responsibility can- 
not be transferred to the Department of Jus- 
tice. Such quasi-judicial bodies are charged 
with direct interpretation of laws affecting 
matters in their jurisdiction, subject only to 
judicial decisions as precedents, and subject 
to reversal only by the courts—when wrong. 








New York Post Foreign Correspondent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein articles written 
by Ruth Gruber, New York Post foreign 
correspondent, on Palestine: 


PALESTINE TopAY Is IRELAND OF 1921 as BLAcK 
AND TAN TERROR RULES 


(By Ruth Gruber) 


Palestine is the Ireland of this postwar 
period. That is the biggest story I found in 
the Holy Land. 

The fierce hatred of the British, the con- 
centration-camp atmosphere, the destruction 
of civil liberties, the growth of a people’s 
army—the same social and political explo- 
sives which made Ireland the tinderbox of 
the last postwar period, make Palestine the 
time bomb of this one. 

Even the hated special police, the infamous 
Black and Tans whom the British sent to 
suppress the Irish, and who were in their 
day as notorious as Nazi Storm Troopers, 
were recruited by the British and actually 
sent to Palestine to keep order. 


JEWS CATCH ON 


The British began creating the parallel 
themselves by their colonial policy, by using 
torture on men and women suspected of 
political activity, by suppressing civil liber- 
ties, by turning Palestine into the same kind 
of police state that Ireland was before its 
liberation. 

Now the Jews are catching on to the tech- 
nique which the Irish used successfully to 
fight the British. They have learned at last 
what the Irish learned after centuries of 
bloody battle—that the only language the 
Foreign Office seems to understand is the 
language of guns. 

They have learned to their sorrow that 
appeasement of the Foreign Office in the 
thirties led directly to the White Paper of 
1939, to the ghettoizing of Palestine and 
the tragic restrictions on immigration. Ata 
time when the hounded Jews of Europe 
found every escape route from the Nazi for- 
tress being rapidly cemented, the British sud- 
denly dropped the iron curtain on Palestine, 
too. 

A few months ago, waiting for a plane in 
Ireland's Shannon Airport near Limerick, an 
Irishman said to me, “The British don’t un- 
derstand justice and decency and fair play 
in colonial policy and international politics. 
You've got to hit them on the snout.” 

Even in America some of my Irish friends 
used to smile at Jewish naiveté, “The Jews 
a they can get justice out of the Brit- 
S 

Now, in Palestine, I met a number of Jews 
who were waking up to the facts of colonial 
life. They were studying Irish history. 
They were getting ready to hit the British 
on the snout. 

At the outset of this series, I want to make 
clear that there are stories I could not cable 
from Palestine, facts that I could not tell be- 
fore, without endangering my sources, many 
of whom, I am sure, would have found them- 
selves in jail. 


CENSORSHIP DOES EXIST 


‘ The British Foreign Office will tell you that 
here is no censorship in Palestine for foreign 
correspondents. Officially that is true. The 
pen censorship is for the local press, and 
try Palestinian newspaper printed in the 
three official languages, English, Arabic, and 
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Hebrew, is censored down to its weather re- 
ports and lipstick ads. 

No newspaper, for instance, is allowed to 
print the name of Hitler’s friend the grand 
mufti of Jerusalem, unless his name is men- 
tioned on the floor of Commons or unless it 
appeared in testimony before the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry on Pales- 
tine. 

We were told by the Government censor 
that for us foreign correspondents there was 
absolutely no censorship. But everyone of 
us knew that our stories were being studied 
and made available to the British Foreign 
Office people in Palestine almost before they 
reached our editors’ desks at home. The re- 
sult was complete destruction of normal rela- 
tions between the correspondent and the 
source of news. Some of the facts which I 
obtained I had to hold back until enough 
time had elapsed to obscure the identity of 
my informants. 


“OLD GUARD” HANGS ON 


I want to make clear too that I am not 
anti-English; I am _ anti-British-Foreign- 
Policy, particularly as I saw it in action in 
Palestine. The English at home are as val- 
jant and admirable a people today as they 
were during the war when their backs were 
against the wall and they held the Nazis off 
alone. 

But either the English who are noble and 
fine and democratic at home are not the 
English who run the Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office, or, if they are, they change 
psychologically when they leave home. 

I found the Foreign Office being run, for 
the most part, by men who have never broken 
with the tradition of the old British imperial- 
ists, men who think back through their 
grandfathers, men who, knowing that the 
days of grabbing and expansion are over and 
only the days of clutching and hoarding are 
left, are now imperialists by despair. 


BRITONS’ GREATEST ENEMY 


To me, the British Foreign Office is the 
greatest enemy of the English people. I can- 
not believe the English people indorse Att- 
lee’s absurd demand that the report of the 
Anglo-American Committee cannot be ac- 
cepted unless the underground armies are 
suppressed. Who can suppress an army 
which includes every citizen from the age of 
15 to 50? 

I cannot believe the English people will 
accept the betrayal of Bevin’s promise to the 
committee that the British would carry out 
whatever recommendations were made, a 
promise repeated to me in London by several 
members of the commission after the famous 
luncheon Bevin gave. 

The cynical betrayal of promises, the reign 
of terror in Palestine, the operation of a 
black-and-tan police state—these are the ac- 
tions of men who have everything to lose. 
The wages of the British Foreign Office are 
war. 


How BritTAIn RECRUITED Pro-NazIs AND SPENT 
$20,000,600 on JaILs 


(By Ruth Gruber) 


Palestine is a police state. Officially, there 
is no mail censorship, but nobody dares write 
honestly in a letter. Officially, there is no 
wire tapping, but nobody dares talk freely 
on the telephone. 

Officially, the war is over, but Palestine still 
has a curfew; no automobile can enter the 
city gates of Jerusalem after 6 p.m. Each 
night the jail in Jerusalem fills up with peo- 
ple caught entering the city at 3 minutes past 
6 or later. If your car gets one flat tire on the 
road, you are likely to spend the night in 
jail until your friends learn that you are 
missing and come to bail you out. 

Palestine is a police state. There are 124 
huge police stations in this tiny country. 
The British have spent 5,000,000 English 
pounds ($20,000,000) building police stations. 
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They have spent about half a million pounds 
for education. 

One of the problems discussed almost daily 
before the Anglo-American Committee was 
Palestine’s absorptive capacity. The absorp- 
tive capacity for jails never came up. 


JAILS EVERYWHERE 


As you drive through the country, past 
collective farms and villages, where only a 
few years ago there was nothing but parched 
land and biblical stones, you see at steady 
intervals huge concrete buildings dominat- 
ing the hills. Once you might have thought. 
as I did, that these buildings were giant hos- 
pitals to care for the disease-ridden Arab 
fellahin, or agricultural centers, or universi- 
ties spreading the culture of Shakespeare 
and Einstein to the Jewish and Arab popu- 
lation. 

But you learn very soon that money is not 
spent by the British for culture and educa- 
tion and health; the mandatory government 
spends its money for police stations and 
jails. Palestine’s most costly architecture, 
typically enough, is prison architecture. 

The most striking parallel between the 
Ireland of the last war and the Palestine of 
this one is in the police. The Royal Irish 
Constabulary, the infamous “Black and 
Tans,” who inflamed the whole world for 
their outrages against the citizenry, were 
recruited and sent to Palestine. 

Their technique in the Holy Land was the 
technique they hed learned in Eire. Mem- 
bers of the force broke into citizens’ homes, 
raided for arms, confiscated correspondence, 
and generally substituted a “Hate the Jews” 
policy for their old “Hate the Irish.” 


HORST WESSEL HEARD AGAIN 


At the outbreak of the war with Nazi Ger- 
many, the British recruited Fascists from the 
Mosley gang. These men, who loathed the 
idea of fighting their friends, the Nazis, em- 
braced with passion the idea of fighting Jews. 

They walked around the streets of Jeru- 
salem and Tel Aviv, the city built by Jews, 
singing the Horst Wessel song. They 
marched into crowded market places giving 
the “Heil Hitler” salute. They drove in 
British police trucks with swastikas chalked 
on the side. Underneath the swastikas was 
the familiar slogan—‘“Kill the Jews.” 

To be sure, the job of being a policeman in 
a police state is not easy. The police know 
they are hated; they never know when they 
may get a bullet in the back. 

It is as impossible for the British to keep 
morale high among the police force in Pal- 
estine as it was to keep morale in Ireland 
when the Black and Tans looted, drank, 
wrecked whole towns and shot prominent 
Sinn Feiners who were often the most re- 
spected men in their communities. While 
the police were alienating the friendship of 
the world, the Irish patriots and now the 
Palestine patriots were winning new friends 
each day. 

SOME ARE DECENT 


Palestine is a police state—but even some 
of its policemen are decent human beings. 
There are some among them who so loathe 
the tasks the British gave them that they 
have quit the forces in disgust. I met a 
former British policeman who told me that 
the tactics of the forces had made him pro- 
Zionist and he was now fighting for the Jews. 

During the war the Palestine police were 
conscripted and not permitted to leave to en- 
list in the army or the air forces to shoot 
Nazis instead of Jews. Some of them actu- 
ally committed felonies in order to be locked 
up and dishonorably fired from the Palestine 
police force so they could get into an honest 
war. 

Palestine is a police state—and the long 
arm of the police stretched even to Switzer- 
land, where the Anglo-American Committee 
was writing its report. A Captain Ayers came 


to Lausanne from Jerusalem to “guard” the 
committee members. When the committee 
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recommended that 100,000 Jews be allowed 
to enter Palestine, Ayers told several com- 
mittee members, “You don’t know how much 
easier you've made the job for the Palestine 
police.” 

COPS BEHIND THE WIRE 

The force is as terrified now of the young 
men and women in the Haganah, the citizens’ 
army, as the Black and Tans were of the 
young men and women in the Sinn Fein. 
The jcke in Palestine is that the ones who 
are really behind barbed wires are the police- 
men, who lock themselves up in terror at 
night. 

Mcst of the attacks by the three resistance 
organizations, the Haganah, an army of 
minute men to which almost every able- 
bodied Jew belongs, and by the smaller move- 
ments, the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern 
Gang, are directed against the police. 

Why? I asked that question every time 
I spoke to a member of one of the under- 
ground armies. The answers were clear— 
the police are the arm of the British Foreign 
Office. The police are the special organ, the 
eyes and ears of the white paper regime. 

The police are the vanguard of the move to 
suppress Jewish immigration. The police 
treat, and have treated, the people brutally, 
using concentration camp methods to get 
information from political suspects. The 
police use agents provocateurs. Some of the 
police are anti-Semitic and almost all of them 
are anti-colonial. The police are hated be- 
cause Palestine is a police state. 


JEWS AND ARABS GET ALONG WELL—UNTIL 
PRITAIN RAISES FALSE ISSUES 


(By Ruth Gruber) 


Since my return to America, almost every- 
one I meet asks me, “What is the chance of 
an Arab holy war breaking out if the 100,000 
Jews are allowed into Palestine? Can the 
Arabs and Jews really get along?” Most otf 
my friends in America seem to picture the 
Arabs and Jews constantly at each other's 
throats. 

Actually, the most extraordinary sight in 
Palestine is the way the ordinary Arabs and 
Jews get along. 

They sit in buses together; they eat in 
the same cafes; they drink cocktails at the 
same tables in the cocktail bar of the King 
David Hotel; young Arab intellectuals take 
Jewish girls to dinner. 

The majority of the Arabs are no more anti- 
Semitic than the majority of the Jews are 
antigentile. Almost every Arab spokesman 
I met in Egypt, Palestine, or Iraq made a 
point of telling me that the Arabs are cousins 
of the Jews, they belong to the “Sems” and 
have a common history and a common heri- 
tage. 

The bitter truth about Palestine is that 
it is to the British Foreign Office’s interest to 
sow the seeds of Arab-Jewish hatred. Britain 
wants to make the world believe that only 
an army of occupation can keep peace in the 
Holy Land. 

DIVIDE AND RULE 


These are familiar tactics with the British. 
They used the same tactics of “divide and 
rule” in Ireland. There were grave and his- 
teric differences between the Catholic south 
and the Protestant north, but without Brit- 
ish intervention, the Irish might have worked 
out their domestic differences. To this day, 
almost every Irishman blames the British for 
aggravating the differences between the north 
and south, and for causing the partition of 
Ireland. 

In Palestine, the British role is even crasser 
than it was in Ireland. History did not keep 
the Jews and Arabs irrevocably apart; but 
the British are trying their utmost to speed 
up history and exploit whatever differences 
there are between the two peoples, 

The most flagrant official act of the Foreign 
Office in fomenting hostility between the 
Arabs and Jews was in bringing back to 


Palestine that leading Nazi fellow-traveler, 
Jamal Husseini, the cousin of the Grand 
Mufti and his chief henchman. Jamal’s pres- 
ence in Palestine, his leadership of the 
Arabs in their testimony before the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, were a clear 
index of the Foreign Office’s determination 
to give oomph and a semblance of unity to 
the Arab case. 


ARABS ARE SUSPICIGUS, TOO 


Yet the Arabs lose no love for the British, 
despite the help they have got from them. 
The Arabs are as suspicious of the Foreign 
Office as are the Jews. The British rule the 
Middle East, and everyone in the Middle East 
hates them. In Egypt I was told it would 
be safer not to wear a war correspondent’s 
uniform, for fear the Egyptians would mis- 
take me for an English soldier and make life 
unpleasant if not actually dangerous. 

Friends of the English people—and I count 
myself among them—are appalled at the be- 
trayal of English principles by the®Foreign 
Office. They were suspicious when the Brit- 
ish appointed a commission to act upon 
President Truman’s request that 100,000 
refugees be permitted to enter Palestine. 
Now, when the commission, after 4 months 
of study and investigation, recommends 
unanimously that the 100,000 be admitted, 
the British Foreign Office seems determined 
to scuttle the report. 

Such tactics are not helping the British 
make friends and influence people. Not only 
is the Foreign Office doing almost nothing 
te end what it calls Arab-Jewish hostility 
but its officials are guilty of deliberate acts 
of incitement. 

One of the neatest jobs of fomenting trou- 
ble that I have heard about concerned Amer- 
ican GI’s. During the war some of our sol- 
diers were beaten up by Palestinian Jews for 
“chasing around” with Jewish girls. The 
men who did the beating up also dropped 
some leaflets saying they were members of 
an organization called the Sons of Phineas, 
B’nai Pinchas, and that they were avenging 
the sins against Jewish womanhood. 


A BRITISH HOAX 


Investigation showed that there was no 
such organization; the small group was made 
up of paid agents of the British. Apparently, 
some Colonial Office servant had been reading 
the Bible, found the Phineas story in Num- 
bers, and decided to introduce a De Maupas- 
sant touch to the problems of the Holy Land. 
In the Bible, Phineas, the grandson of Aaron 
the priest, extirpates an Israelite who had 
sinned with a woman from foreign lands. 
Taking a javelin, Phineas “went after the man 
of Israel into the tent and thrust both of 
them through.” 

An example of how the British fight any 
effort at cooperation between the Arabs and 
Jews occurred in 1940, when a group of pro- 
fessors of the Hebrew University, some Arab 
intellectuals, and the Anglican bishop dis- 
cussed establishing a society of British, 
Arabs, and Jews to promote better under- 
standing. The Anglican bishop, after giving 
the group his blessings, invited some of his 
Arab friends to join the society. One of them 
was Dr. Ahmad Samih el-Khalidi, director of 
the Arab Teachers Training School in Jeru- 
salem and Arab assistant to the director of 
education (an Englishman, of course) in 
Palestine. 

Dr. Khalidi, enthusiastic about such a so- 
ciety, went to the Palestine Government to 
get permission, as a Government official, to 
participate. He was rebuked by the British 
director of education, who told him not to 
interfere in “politics” and the British- 
Arab-Jewish relations would be settled with- 
out societies. 

MEET MR. CHATTLEY 


In labor relations the mandatory govern- 
ment helped establish Arab trade-unions in 
cooperation with Arab employers who were 
delighted to limit the possibility of Jewish 
influence upon Arab laborers, Jewish influ- 
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ence might have resulted in demands by the 
Arab workers for high wages, better living, 
and better working conditions. 

It is significant that one of the govern. 
ment people responsible for this kind of op- 
position to Arab-Jewish cooperation was a 
Mr. Chattley, member of the British Labor 
Party and formerly an Official of one of the 
trade-unions in England. 

Despite the efforts of the Palestine govern. 
ment, the Arab workers and the Jewish work- 
ers still go out on strike together. 

There is a simple solution to the problem 
of the Arab versus the Jew. It is not to bring 
in more British or American troops now de- 
manded by Attlee but to get the British out 
of Palestine. The Arabs and Jews will solve 
their problems and reach an understanding 
much sooner alone than they will with hos- 
tile troops and police around them. 

Each committee sent by the British to 
solve the problem of Palestine creates new 
friction between the two groups. The Anglo- 
American committee helped sharpen that 
friction by forcing the two protagonists to 
develop their case like the two Biblical 
women carrying the baby to Solomon. 


CIVIL WAR LOOMS 


Certainly today, with the testimony still 
burning in the minds of the people of Pales- 
tine, there is tension, and on the part of the 
leaders like Jamal Husseini there is a deter- 
mination to create some trouble. 

But this trouble will be nothing compared 
to the civil war which may break out this 
summer if the British succeed in their ob- 
vious program to scuttle the report, make 
the members of the commission look like a 
group of monkeys, and leave President Tru- 
man, having asked Attlee for the 100,000 
which the commission gave him, now holding 
the well-known British bag. 


Hoty LAND A CONCENTRATION CAMP—BRITISH 
Justice Is RULE BY GUN 


(By Ruth Gruber) 


Everybody has heard about British justice 
and fair play. But ask the people who live 
outside England under British rule. Ask 
the Hindus. Ask the Indonesians. Ask the 
Irish. Ask the Palestinians. 

I’ve just come from Palestine. The people 
there don’t think the British know what 
justice is. Palestine is a concentration camp 
to them. They live under a group of men 
who have never raised a blade of grass in 
Palestine, and who are the master race. They 
rule not by justice but by tanks and guns, 
some of which are said to be American lend- 
lease. 

Ireland, after the last war was a prison, 
where human beings had few civil liberties, 
where people could break into your house 
and search for arms under any pretext, where 
you could be hauled into jail and tortured 
brutally. 

Palestine now is the same kind of prison. 
It has strict curfew laws, so relentless that 
even Moshe Shertok, the highly efficient head 
of the political department of the Jewish 
Agency, in effect a foreign minister, was 
arrested like a common thief and kept locked 
up. He had committed the crime of driving 
into Jerusalem after the curfew in order 
to keep an early morning appointment with 
His Excellency, the British High Commis- 
sioner. 

Emergency laws were inevitably passed in 
Palestine during the war. But instead of 
relaxing them, now that the war is over, 
the British have made them more rigid. 

Anyone found harboring an illegal immi- 
grant is subject to arrest. 

Anyone found in possession of arms is 
subject to the death penalty. 

A man may be given 3 years’ imprisonment 
for harboring a criminal. But if he harbors 
his sister, who entered the country illegally, 
he is liable to imprisonment for 8 years. 

If a man is a member of a club or welfare 
society, and some member of his club com- 








mits an offense against the laws of Palestine, 
every other member of the club is liable to 
the same punishment as the offender. 

Any policeman and soldier can arrest you 
under suspicion of threatening law and order. 
And you can be deported. 

Jews can purchase less than 5 percent of 
the land of Palestine. Jews are tortured in 
concentration camps in Palestine, and politi- 
cal prisoners are deported to Eritrea where 
they live under incredible conditions and 
until a few weeks ago were guarded by 
Sudanese. 

Local censorship of newspapers is so rigid 
that each newspaper must send its galley 
proofs to the censor before it dares go to 

ress. 

In Ireland during the Irish-English con- 
flict, almost everyone agreed that the Sinn 
Feiners included the best elements in the 
country. In Palestine almost everyone 
agrees that the people in the Haganah, the 
underground resistance movement, repre- 
sent the most intelligent, idealistic, and un- 
selfish people in the land. Sinn Fein and 
Haganah are parallel in the youth of their 
members. 

An American woman in Palestine who had 
become a kind of mother to American and 
British servicemen during the war told me, 
“These young people who fight the police are 
the sons and daughters of our best families. 
You can’t blame them. The British have 
driven them to despair.” 

A farmer in a kibbutz, a collective farm, 
told me proudly, “My 17-year-old son is one 
of the leaders.” 

During the testimony before the Palestine 
inquiry commission, Dr. Judah Magnes, presi- 
dent of the Hebrew University, cried “Some 
of the people who go out with bombs and 
guns are some of our most idealistic youth. 
They do it to save their people.” 

As in Ireland, so now in Palestine, the peo- 
ple deplore not the terrorism but the necessity 
for terrorism created by the British. In both 
countries, the British unified the people into 
a solid fighting anti-British force by penaliz- 
ing every human being in the land. 


REBEL FOR IMMIGRATION 


The Irish rebelled for political freeiom, the 
Jews are rebelling for immigration, to save 
the remnants of their people. 

In their struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence, the Irish then, as the Jews now, 
had the sympathy of the American people. 
This good will was a potent factor in gaining 
liberation from the British. The Jews hope 
that American generosity will not forsake 
them in their struggle for survival against a 
cynical British imperialism that has learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. 

The parallel between the two countries, 
black and tan Ireland and black and tan 
Palestine, has a note of hope. 


The Irish ultimately won their independ- 
ence. 





Appointment of Resident Commissioner 
Piftero Praised by Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier today I expressed my personal 
pleasure over the appointment by Presi- 
dent Truman of Resident Commissioner 
Jests T. PINERO of Puerto Rico as Gov- 
‘rnor of his home island, consequently 
1am especially pleased to see the selec- 
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tion meet with general approval in the 
press of the United States. 

Under leave to do so I herewith include 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington (D. C.) Post of this morn- 
ing, voicing approval of Mr. PINERO’s ap- 
pointment. The article follows: 

SOUND CHOICE 


' President Truman’s selection of Jests T. 
Pift'rro to be Governor of Puerto Rico de- 
serves as much commendation among Ameri- 
cans on the mainland as it is sure to receive 
from the people of the island to whom he will 
represent the majesty of the United States. 
Mr. PrNero is at the present time the resi- 
dent commissioner of his people in Wash- 
ington; he was elected to that office by over- 
whelming popular vote. His appointment 
to the governorship was urged upon the 
President almost unanimously by the Puerto 
Rican Legislature. Thus there is assurance 
that there will be harmony and cooperation 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of the island government; and this 
should be a real contribution toward solu- 
tion of Puerto Rico’s difficult economic 
problems. 

To the rest of the world, and to the West- 
ern Hemisphere in particular, Mr. Truman’s 
decision cannot fail to seem a practical ap- 
plication of the liberal colonial policies which 
this country has preached—and lately prac- 
ticed. It is an extension of the democratic 
principle and of the idea for which we have 
always stood of fostering self-government 
among dependent peoples. It is a demon- 
stration of good will which will bind Puerto 
Ricans to us more closely than ever. In 
making the choice, the President set aside 
political considerations for those of states- 
manship. The decision is as wise as it is 
generous. 





Last Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Voice: 

LAST CHANCE 


(By Representative Anam C. POWELL, Jr.) 


America is not ready for the postwar world. 
It is true that it has the blueprints ready for 
reconversion to normal peacetime activity, 
but also it intends to reconvert to normal 
peacetime pseudo-democracy. On this basis 
America is doomed and with it Britain and 
the whole fabric of a so-called white man's 
world. The best thing that could happen 
would be the passing of this world. The 
white man’s world has stood for nationalism, 
racism, militarism, oppression and barbarism 
toward whites as well. It has been a ve- 
neered world of material things—skyscrapers, 
dynamos, streamlined trains and flying ships 
but profoundly and basically it is now a de- 
cadent society. 

In the early days of September 1944, as our 
troops were poised on the boundary of Ger- 
many, instructions were issued to the Amer- 
ican forces of occupation. They provided 
that in breaking up of the Nazi organization 
there would be “no discrimination on account 
of race, creed or color.” In the language of 
a@ great American, writing in the Chicago Sun, 
“How ironic when we are instituting in enemy 
countries customs we are not willing to follow 
at home. These democratic rules will have 
to be enforced by an army that has segrega- 
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tion and discrimination in its own ranks, 
many of whose officers have insisted that 
Americans be discriminated against on ac- 
count of race and color in England and other 
friendly countries where troops are stationed. 
These democratic rules will be forced on 
Germany by a country that still has segrega- 
tion by law in 17 of its states, and discrimi- 
nation by practice in every State. It is fine 
that we are insisting on equality and decency 
in our relations with Germany. But does 
America regard democracy as only an export 
commodity? Is it too precious to use at 
home?” 

Secretary Henry Wallace once remarked to 
me, “Neither God nor nature will stand very 
long man’s inhumanity to man.” The pa- 
tience of God has been worn to the breaking 
point. Nature has been taxed to the limit 
of its endurance. The hour has finally ar- 
rived when no individual group, race, nation, 
or power can continue to exploit and subju- 
gate any other part of humanity and remain 
unchallenged. 

The John Foster Dulles Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace appointed by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
of America stated as one of the fundamen- 
tals for the future world: 

“We believe that that government which 
derives its Just powers from the consent of 
the governed is the truest expression of the 
rights and dignity of man. This requires 
that we seek autonomy for all subject and 
colonial peoples. Until that shall be real- 
ized, the task of colonial government is no 
longer one of exclusive national concern. 
It must be recognized as a common responsi- 
bility of mankind, to be carried out in the 
interests of the colonial peoples by the most 
appropriate form of organization. This 
would, in many cases, make colonial gov- 
ernment a task of international collabora- 
tion for the benefit of colonial peoples who 
would themselves have a voice in their gov- 
ernment. As the agencies for the promotion 
of world-wide and economic security become 
effective, the moral, social, and material wel- 
fare of colonial populations can be more ful- 
ly realized. 

“We believe that the right of all men to 
pursue work of their own choosing and to 
enjoy security from want and oppression is 
not limited by race, color, or creed. The 
rights and liberties of racial and religious 
minorities in all lands should be recognized 
and safeguarded. 

“The peace must proclaim the goal of 
autonomy for subject peoples, and it must 
establish international organization to assure 
and to supervise the realization of that end. 

“There is a ferment among peoples who 
are now subject to alien rule. That will make 
durable peace unattainable unless such peo- 
ples are satisfied that they can achieve self- 
rule without passive or active resistance to 
the now constituted authorities. We realize 
that autonomy, in certain cases, is not now 
desired, and in other cases is presently im- 
practical. But judgments as to this tend to 
be warped, and certainly are suspect, when 
made by the governing power itself. There 
must be international agencies, which em- 
brace persons free from the self-interest 
which comes from identification with the 
particular governing power, and which are 
charged with the duty to see that pledges of 
ultimate autonomy are honored, and that, 
in the meanwhile, there is no exploitation 
for alien ends.” 

Pearl Buck, one of the great international 
minds and hearts of this day, openly de- 
clared: 

“We must realize, we citizens of the United 
States, and this whether Britain realizes it 
or not, that a world based on former prin- 
ciples of empire and imperial behsvior is now 
impossible. It cannot exist. We must make 


clear our determination for real democracy 
for all peoples with mutual responsibility de- 
manded of all to fulfill its conditions. Nor 
can we postpone such decision for democracy 
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by saying, ‘Let’s win this war first.’ We can- 
not even win this war without convincing 
our colored allies—who are most of our 
allies—that we are not fighting for our- 
selves as continuing superior over colored 
peoples. The deep patience of colored peo- 
ples is at an end. Everywhere among them 
there is the same resolve for freedom and 
equality that white Americans and British 
have but it is a grimmer resolve, for it in- 
cludes the determination to be rid of white 
rule and exploitation and white race preju- 
dice, and nothing will weaken this will. We 
can of course utilize the force of this will if 
we have the wisdom. Nothing would so nerve 
our colored allies abroad to put forth their 
whole effort now as the conviction that white 
leaders mean what they say about democ- 
racy.’ 

Addressing the jubilee meeting in 1944 of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America at Chicago, Dr. Channing Tobias 
said: “Any plan for the future peace of the 
world that does not include race relationship 
as a major consideration is not only lacking 
in realism, but is a failure from the begin- 
ning. * * * But Iam absolutely certain 
there will be trouble down the road if the 
victorious nations, following this war, insist 
upon holding unbroken the ring of white 
dominance now encircling the darker 
peoples of the earth.” 

No one has summed up the problem and 
stated the choices so clearly as Edwin R. Em- 
bree in his address, Democracy and Race 
Relations, delivered at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 26, 1944. Embree is the president of the 
Rosenwald Fund. By no stretch of the im- 
agination is he a radical. He has at his 
finger tips millions of dollars and the best 
crew of trained sociologists, black and white, 
in the country. He knows more about race 
relations than any other white man, and for 
that matter, most Negroes. fhis address in 
days to come will be considered one of the 
most important speeches ever delivered. It 
received unusual publicity in the press of 
the Nation but because of its direct connec- 
tion with the thesis of this book it is im- 
perative that it be set down as fully as possi- 
ble. 

“Democracy in human relations is so sim- 
ple and natural that it is amazing we do 
not practice it. It is as ineffcient as it is 
absurd to hamper our intercourse and busi- 
ness by artificial rules of caste. 

“If we tried to explain our racial and re- 
ligious discriminations to a man from Mars, 
he would regard us as hopelessly mad. He 
would be baffled by the conflict between our 
principles of freedom and equality and our 
practice of restriction and caste between 
our Sunday professions of brotherhood and 
our everyday habits of prejudice. 

:“A man from Mars might simply be amused 
or amazed at our queer behavior in normal 
times. But he would be appalled to see us 
carry the inefficiencies of caste into a life- 
and-death struggle, to see us carry anti- 
democratic practices into a war which we 
are waging to save democracy. And we, too, 
should be appalled. 

“Our visitor from Mars—now wholly flum- 
moxed—would have to conclude that these 
strange white Americans would sooner sac- 
rifice their sons and brothers and husbands 
than sacrifice their prejudices. 

“Negroes are the largest of our disadvan- 
taged minorities—one-tenth of the entire 
Nation. They have suffered the cruelest 
hurts throughout our history and even today 
suffer peculiar discriminations. Our treat- 
ment of Negroes is the most glaring discrep- 
ancy between American practice and the 
American creed. Unless we can bolster de- 
mocracy at this point, the whole structure 
will crumble. 

“Fifty years ago, this was a lowly group 
scarcely able to take its place as a full partner 
in American life. That is no longer true. 
Restrictions and discriminations today are 


a cultural lag—a failure of our attitudes and 
actions to kee, up with the changed condi- 
tions. 

“The rise of the brown Americans is a part 
of the general upsurge of colored peoples the 
world over. For 300 years (a very brief 
period in the eons of human history), the 
white men of western Europe and North 
America ruled the earth. 

“Having material power, it was natural for 
us to suppose we were superior to all people 
in every way. So we built up the pleasant 
illusion that white men were the natural 
rulers of civilization and that all colored 
peoples were by nature subordinates. The 
balance was radically shifted during the pe- 
riods of the First and Second World Wars. 

“We do not yet see the shift that is taking 
place. Again there is a cultural lag, a delay 
between changes and our adaptation to them. 
That lag is conspicuous—and may become 
tragic—in the attitudes that the white na- 
tions still hold toward the colored peoples. 

“The United Nations that will win this 
war and control] the new world include about 
250,000,000 ‘western white men’ of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth. They 
include also 450,000,000 yellow Chinese; 350,- 
000,000 brown people of India; 150,000,000 
dark peoples of south Asia, the East Indies, 
and the other Pacific islands; 120,000,000 
Latin-Americans, many of whom are proud 
of their African and Indian ancestry as well 
as of their European blood; such millions 
from the Near East and Africa as can free 
themselves for the struggle; and 190,000,000 
of Soviet Russians who are passionately com- 
mitted not only to economic equality, but to 
equality of all racial and cultural groups. 
The white man of the Western World is of- 
fered his last chance for equal status in world 
society. If he accepts equality he can hold 
a self-respecting place—maybe a leading 
place—in the new order. And he may con- 
tinue to contribute much in science, in in- 
dustry, and in political maturity. But if the 
western white man persists in trying to run 
the show, in exploiting the whole earth, in 
treating the hundreds of millions of his 
neighbors as inferiors, then the fresh might of 
the billion and a half nonwhite, nonwestern 
people may, in a surging rebellion, smash him 
into nonentity.” 

This is the mood of the times. Farsighted 
world leaders have sensed it. The handwrit- 
ing is on the wall. Western society came to 
power on the backs of the darker peoples of 
the earth, and it must now depend upon 
them not only for its cultural survival but 
for.its individual survival. 

What will the “white man’s world” do? 
Continue on its suicidal way to end in- 
gloriously in a form of mass harakiri? Try 
to stand outnumbered and ethically rotten 
against the fresh might of a billion and a 
half non-Western people? If it does, the 
white man is finished—that is, the old white 
man. A surging rebellion is on its way to 
which civil war II is only the prelude. The 
decision must be made by the American con- 
science. I place no faith in the present 
leadership, but I do in the common man. 
The white voice that will trumpet in the 
South and call the people from their shame 
and decay will not echo from the vaulted 
corridors of the capitol in Montgomery, Ala. 
Somewhere along a back road turning the 
wearily exhausted red clay with a broken 
plow, shoeless and in blue jeans, some white 
will catch a glimpse of the Glory Road that 
the blacks have gone up. He will sound 
the call, answering which, men will find a new 
world waiting for them. The trumpet call 
that will summon the new white man from 
the standards of “white man’s civilization” 
may not be heard in gilded halls, but it will 
be heard across the fields and through the 
valleys, in sharecroppers’ shacks, in mines 
and mills, on heaving seas wherever the 
common man precariously ekes out his mea- 
ger existence. 
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The black man continues on his way. He 
plods wearily no longer—he is striding free. 
dom road with the knowledge that if he 
hasn’t got the world in a jug, at least he has 
the stopper in his hand. He wants to do his 
share to save the best that the world denieq 
him. He is ready to throw himself into the 
struggle to make the dream of America be- 
come flesh and blood, bread and butter, free- 
dom and equality. He walks conscious of the 
fact that he is no longer alone—no longer a 
minority. He is living in one world, tightly 
integrated, in which national boundaries 
have been dissolved by the magic influence 
of transportation. He wants civil war II to 
come to a close and soon. He does not want 
the day of victory to be obtained through 
violence and bloodshed. But of one thing he 
is positive. In the words of Sherwood Eddy, 
writing in his Pilgrimage of Ideas—“In the 
wrong way or in the right way, through vio- 
lence or nonviolence, it will surely come.” 
Glory Hallelujah! 
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Mr.IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I feel that al! 
veterans, both men and women, who have 
faithfully served our country during the 
time of war should have made available 
to them full information regarding bene- 
fits provided for them by the Congress, 
and therefore, at the end of my remarks 
I am inserting a digest of such benefits. 

During my 10 years in Congress, I have 
sponsored and helped to push through 
Congress much of the major veterans’ 
legislation which included the well- 
known GI bill of rights and my fleet re- 
serve bill, which will be applicable to all 
men of the service; giving these veterans 
the highest retainer and retired-pay 
rates in history. This bill, if enacted, 
would serve to encourage young men to 
make a career of the naval and mili- 
tary service. : 

I was instrumental in the enactment 
of a measure, now a public law; which 
among other things provides for retired 
pay of naval personnel to be based upon 
the pay of the highest grade, permanent 
or temporary, held by them during 
World War II. 

We have recently passed a pay raise 
bill which nearly doubles the pay of en- 
listed personnel in service. 

Four recent veteran bills are now on 
the President’s desk for his approval, 
which will undoubtedly become law be- 
fore the Seventy-ninth Congress ad- 
journs: First, a general 20-percent in- 
crease of all pensions for veterans of 
World Wars I and II; second, increases 
the Federal burial allowance from $100 
to $150; third, amends the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act for World War 
II veterans, permitting payment in lump 
sums and other additional benefits; 
fourth, a bill to allow a 20-percent in- 
crease to certain Spanish War veterans 
and increases the monthly rates of pen- 
sions to widows of Spanish War veterans, 
including widows of Philippine Insur- 
rection and China Relief Expedition. 








DIGEST OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
ELIGIBILITY 


A veteran must have served in the active 
military or naval service on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of the present war. He must have been dis- 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable after active service of 90 
days or more or because of an injury or dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty. 


MONEY 


1. Mustering-out pay’ Service personnel 
up through the rank of captain in the Army 
and Marine Corps and senior lieutenant in 
the Navy and Coast Guard are entitled to: 
(a) $300 mustering-out pay if they have per- 
formed active service for at least 60 days 
outside the United States; or (b) $200 mus- 
tering-out pay if they have performed active 
service for at least 60 days no part of which 
was served outside of the United States; or 
(c) $100 for any active service less than 60 
days. 

9. Bonus: Public Law 268 repeals that por- 
tion of the law, which provided that any 
financial benefits received under the act 
would be deducted from any future bonus 
authorized. ‘ 

3. Retirement pay: Service personnel on 
active duty for more than 30 days and dis- 
abled from disease or injury received in the 
line of duty are entitled to receive the same 
retirement pay as now provided for regular 
personnel of the service. 

4. Pensions: Discharge or release from serv- 
ice under conditions other than dishonor- 
able is a prerequisite to veteran’s benefits. 
Any veteran having a 10 percent or more dis- 
ability resulting from disease or injury in- 
curred in or aggravated by war service will, if 
his application is approved, receive the fol- 
lowing amount: 


Amount payable 
Percent of disability: per month 

10 nncccadcdatdstdauiodecosasétn $11. 50 
DO 5 nscntadilantsh i edapls tints scenindgiote 23. 00 
90 ncrcnrnreecenmaands adaneaes 34. 50 
1D nncwcadsshbsnashunndubdirdinan 46.00 
50 ..ccccndciinecneiaeinoaun 57. 50 
0 Wcnccudeecsu tine decaanaan 69. 00 
10 .cacacakutnbiioagseunuadn 80. 50 
90... cc cadedu tease onteeae - 92.00 
90 .. .nincasicktebdepaabbasanaeonts 103. 50 
Total Gem A iedidincncanee 115. 00 


Eligibility for pensions for non-service- 
connected disabilities requires honorable 
discharge and 90 days wartime service—or if 
period of service was less than 90 days, have 
been discharged for disability incurred in 
service in the line of duty. The disability 
must be permanently and totally disabling 
and not due to the veterans’ own willful 
misconduct. 

Any single veteran with an annual income 
of over $1,000, or any married veteran, or 
with dependent minor children, with an an- 
nual income over $2,500, is ineligible for non- 
service-connected disability pensions. This 
pension is $50 per month and is increased to 
$60 upon 10 years of continuous, permanent, 


total disability or upon reaching the age 
of 65. 


5. Insurance: Service personnel are eligible 
for the cheapest and best life insurance at- 
tainable, the National Service Life Insur- 
ance, This is term insurance for 8 years, con- 
vertible into ordinary life, 20-payment life, 
or 30-payment life policies. 

Insurance that has lapsed may be rein- 
stated by the veteran, either within 6 months 
after the date of separation from aetive serv- 
ice, or within 3 months after date of lapse, 
whichever is larger, by payment of only 2 
monthly premiums without interest. 

6. Readjustment allowances: Unemployed 
veterans who register with an office of the 
United States Employment Service are en- 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 
per week while unemployed, An eligible 
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veteran may receive such payments up to a 
maximum of 1 year, depending on length 
of service. Self-employed veterans with net 
earnings of less than $100 per month may 
receive an allowance amounting to the dif- 
ference between net earnings and $100 in 
any month, up to a maximum of 1 year, also 
depending on length of service. 

7. Loans: Veterans have up to 10 years 
after official end of the war in which to make 
application for guaranteed loan at no more 
than 4 percent interest. These loans are 
automatically guaranteed if made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act and if 
the amount does not exceed the appraisal 
made by an appraiser of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Any loan on real estate may be guaranteed 
up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 of the 
loan, with the Government guaranteeing 50 
percent of the total loan up to the maximum 
amount. The business loan guaranty limit 
remains at $2,000, or 50 percent. Real-estate 
loans may be amortized over a period up to 
25 years, and farm realty loans up to 40 
years. Maturity on non-real-estate loans may 
not exceed 10 years. 

Proceeds of a loan may be used to pur- 
chase a lot in connection with home con- 
struction. Loans may be made for all or- 
dinary farming purchases, and any normal 
business enterprise, and so that existing in- 
debtedness in default may be refinanced in 
connection with all types of eligible loans. 

8. Income-tax exemptions: Special provi- 
sions have been enacted by Congress for the 
tax benefit of veterans. These benefits in- 
clude (a) $1,500 of active service pay is ex- 
cluded from gross income for the taxable 
year 1943 and until the termination of the 
present war is proclaimed; (b) mustering- 
out pay is excluded from gross income for 
the taxable year of 1944 and later years. 


JOBS 


1, Employment placement and assistance: 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet- 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em- 
ployment. This assistance includes employ- 
ment counseling. 

2. Employment preference: Preference in 
job referrals through the United States Em- 
ployment Service is available to veterans 
under regulations adopted by the Veterans’ 
Placement Servite Board, carrying out the 
direction of the GI bill of rights that the 
veteran receive “the maximum job oppor- 
tunity in the field of gainful employment.” 

3. Civil-service preferences: Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities or in receipt of 
pensions, disability retirement benefits, or 
compensation from the Federal Government, 
receive an additional 10 points on their civil- 
service examination ratings. 

A 5-point preference is allowed to veterans 
not disabled. 

These preferences will place veterans’ 
names above all other names on the civil- 
service list except for professional or scien- 
tific positions paying over $3,000 a year. 

4. Restoration to former Federal job: A 
veteran who held a permanent, probational, 
or probational-indefinite civil-service job 
when called to active service with the armed 
forces is entitled to mandatory reemploy- 
ment in his former position, or one of like 
seniority, status, and pay, provided he has 
satisfactorily completed his period of service, 
is still qualified to perform the duties of his 
position, and applies for restoration within 
90 days after separation from active service 
or discharge from the hospital. 

5. Other civil-service benefits: The civil< 
service rule that not more than two mem- 
bers of a family, living in the same house, 
may hold a Federal civil-service position does 
not apply in case of a person entitled to 
veteran preference, 
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BUSINESS AND HOME AIDS 


1. Small-business aids: Assistance is pro- 
vided to veterans in establishing small busi- 
nesses through (a) loans not connected with 
the GI bill of rights for worth-while manu- 
facturing projects: (b) assistance in obtain- 
ing surplus war materials that will be helpful 
to the planned business venture; and (c) 
supplying of technical assistance. 

2. Material priorities: Priorities for mate- 
rials are granted by the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to veterans. 

3. Purchase of surplus property: Veterans 
can purchase surplus property to set them- 
selves up and help to maintain themselves 
in business without buying through regular 
dealer channels or paying a profit to anyone. . 

4. Housing priorities: Priorities for the 
construction or purchase of new houses have 
been established for veterans in obtaining 
homes under $10,000. 

5. Legal assistance: The American Bar As- 
sociation has adopted a program of legal as- 
sistance to veterans and members of their 
families. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1, Education: Any eligible veteran may re- 
ceive 1 year of education or of training plus 
additional education (up to a maximum of 
4 years), for total length of active service. 
There is no age limit nor is there any need 
to show that a veteran’s education was in- 
terrupted by war service. 

The time during which a course may be 
initiated is within 4 years after discharge or 
the end of the war, whichever is later, and 
the time limit for completion of the course 
is 9 years after the end of the war. 

Short intensive courses may be undertaken 
and the additional cost prorated against the 
period of eligibility to which the veteran is 
entitled at the rate of $500 per school year. 
No such short course may cost more than 
$500. Veterans may apply to take a corre- 
spondence course but they are entitled to 
no subsistence allowance. One-fourth of the 
elapsed time used in pursuing such a course 
is charged against the veteran’s period of 
eligibility. Total amount payable for corre- 
spondence courses for any veteran is limited 
to $500. 

Monthly subsistence allowance, while in 
school or training, is $65 for veterans without 
dependents and $90 for veterans with de- 
pendents. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation of disabled vet- 
erans: The purpose of vocational rehabilita- 
tion is to restore the employability which 
has been lost by virtue of a handicap due 
to a disability incurred in or aggravated by 
service. 

Vocational training involving more than 4 
years of training may be begun by disabled 
veterans, subject to approval of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. The time for complet- 
ing such training is 9 years after the end of 
the war. 

Disabled veterans in vocational rehabilita- 
tion training are entitled to receive monthly 
subsistence allowance of $65 (without de- 
pendents) or $90 (with dependents) plus 
whatever pension they are entitled to by 
law. The minimum total amount such vet- 
eran may receive is set at $100 per month 
(without dependents) and $115 (with a de- 
pendent), plus $10 for the first child, $7 for 
each additional child, and $15 for any de- 
pendent parent. If the veteran would other- 
wise receive less than these minimum 
amounts, his allowance is raised to equal the 
minimum during the period of training and 
for 2 months thereafter, 

HOSPITALIZATION AND DOMICILIARY CARE 

1, Hospitalization: The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration provides hospitalization for any 
veteran of any war who was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable. Vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities are 
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given preference. Veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities are eligible if a 
hospital bed is avaiJable and the veteran 
makes a sworn statement that he is unable 
to defray expenses of treatment. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been au- 
thorized and directed to expedite additional 
hospital construction and to establish all 
necessary administrative offices to make vet- 
erans’ benefits more readily available. 

2. Artificial limbs and prosthetic appli- 
ances: Provision has been made to insure 
ample funds for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to purchase prosthetic appliances for 
veterans and instruct them in the use of 
such appliances, including payment of any ex- 
pense involved in the veterans’ traveling to 
_ and from the center where the appliance is 
fitted and training given in its use. 

3. Guide or seeing-eye dogs: Guide or see- 
ing-eye dogs may be provided for the aid of 
blind veterans who are entitled to disability 
compensation or pensions for a service-con- 
nected disability under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, including 
payment of any expense involved in the vet- 
erans’ traveling to and from the center to 
become adjusted to the dogs. 

Blind veterans are also entitled to mechan- 
ical or electronic equipment to aid them in 
overcoming the handicap of blindness. 

4. Domiciliary care: A veteran who is so 
disabled as to be unable to earn a living, and 
is without adequate means of support, may 
be admitted for home care to a facility of 
Veterans’ Administration providing such ac- 
commodations. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
honored by Hon. Earl Snell, Governor 
of Oregon, when he requested that 
I represent him at the conference on 
Liberia sponsored by the Liberian Cen- 
tennial Commission and the Howard 
University Summer School, which is in 
progress today. I had the pleasure of 
attending the conference and extending 
the felicitations and good will of Gover- 
nor Snell. This conference is being held 
on the ninety-ninth anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of Liberia. In 
these postwar days, while the world is 
facing the uncertainties of the future and 
the inability of the nations of the world to 
agree upon a program which will insure 
stable relations and a peaceful world, it 
is important to recall that the nation of 
Liberia for almost 100 years has main- 
tained its existence as one of the family 
of nations, and is one of the smaller na- 
tions which is entitled to the considera- 
tion and respect of all nations to the end 
that its honorable existence may be con- 
tinued down through the years in the 
furtherance of tolerance and good will 
among all men. It is to be hoped that 
this conference now taking place will re- 
sult in an enlightened program for world 
peace and international cooperation 
which will aid materially in attaining the 
objectives which we are all hoping will 
be achieved in the present peace nego- 


tiations following the end of World 
War II. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, I 
include an article by Raymond W. Logan, 
entitled “Liberia in the Family of Na- 
tions,” as follows: 


LIBERIA IN THE FAMILY OF NATIONS 
(By Rayford W. Logan) 


“International cooperation on an enlight- 
ened and honorable basis is now in forma- 
tive process as an instrument of world unity 
and progress. Liberia is sensitive to the role 
she should play in the cast of the family of 
nations. 

“Cooperation for purposes here concerned 
might be briefly defined as sympathetic un- 
derstanding, candor, and progressive, creative 
action. An early disposal of the awareness 
of ‘skeletons in the closet’ of every nation 
should focus attention not so much to the 
past but the present and future. 

“The Liberian centennial-victory exposi- 
tion to be held in Monrovia 1947-49 has for 
its theme “West Africa in the World at 
Peace.” Dr. Logan’s paper serves well not 
only to interpret the Liberian centennial- 
victory exposition program, as an American 
sees it, but also to focus attention upon the 
victory exposition of this small West African 
nation as an instrument for good.” (Hilyard 
R. Robinson.) 

The centennial of the declaration of in- 
dependence of Liberia commemorates the 
establishment of a nation whose history is 
unique in many respects and unusual in 
many others. 

Liberia is the only nation founded in mod- 
ern times, at any rate, as a home for ex-slaves. 
It 3 still the only Republic in Africa in which 
Negroes control their own government. It is 
one of two independent nations in the world 
in which this is true. During World War II, 
Liberia, with the exception of Ceylon, India, 
furnished more crude rubber to the United 
Nations than any other country. As an air 
base through which there passed at one time 
as many as 17,000 bombers a month at the 
height of the fighting in north Africa, it con- 
tributed materially to the defeat of the Axis 
forces at what General Marshall has called 
one of the most crucial stages of the war and 
thereby helped to make possible the invasion 
of the so-called soft underbelly of Europe. 
Since Liberia is the closest spot for the trans- 
Atlantic flight to and from Brazil, it is des- 
tined to play an even greatér role than Dakar 
in the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

Since Liberia was founded as a refuge for 
ex-slaves and freedmen from the United 
States, its early history was fraught with 
many difficulties. The Government of the 
United States provided an initial fund of 
$100,000 for the settlement of Negroes in 
Liberia, but thereafter gave very little finan- 
cial aid to its ward. Not many Negroes left 
the United States to help build up the coun- 
try. The American Colonization Society 
which for 25 years administered Liberia has 
since that time gradually faded into the 
background so that today it is difficult to 
determine the extent of its interest or its 
activities. 

Inasmuch as slaveholders controlled the 
Government of the United States for most 
of the early period of Liberian history after 
its colonization by the black “pilgrim 
fathers,” it was not until after the South 
had seceded that the United States recog- 
nized the independence of Liberia. Both 
France and England preceded the United 
States in this recognition. It is not amiss 
to point out that it was Abraham Lincoln 
who took the lead in the amende honorable 
on the part of the United States. On De- 
cember 3, 1861, the Great Emancipator sent 
the following message to Congress: “If any 
good reason exists why we should persevere 
longer in withholding our recognition of the 
independence and sovereignty of Haiti and 
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Liberia, I am unable to discern it.” As a re. 
sult of this suggestion to Congress, the neces. 
sary legislation permitted Lincoln to appoint 
commissioners to Haiti and Liberia on June 
5, 1862, Thus 15 years had elapsed between 
the Liberian declaration of independence ang 
recognition by the United States. 

The period following the recognition by the 
United States is frequently referred to as 
“The golden age of Liberia.” Her prosperity 
was in no way directly connected with that 
recognition. Rather it was due to the fact 
that Liberian coffee, in particular, com. 
manded a high price abroad. But toward the 
close of the century Brazilian coffee began 
to supplant Liberian coffee since that 
time Liberia has suffered from the lack of 
an adequate export market. Thus, the 
failure of Liberia to develop a trade that 
would permit the Government to perform the 
necessary social services has been due pri- 
marily to changes in international commerce 
that have similarly militated against the prog- 
ress of other nations. Brazil, for example, 
which replaced Liberia in the coffee trade, 
found her rubber trade taken over by the 
Dutch East Indies and the Malay Peninsula, 

Moreover, Liberia found herself the victim 
of encroachments on her territory by the im- 
perial powers that held the neighboring colo- 
nies. The United States found it necessary 
repeatedly to indicate its concern for the 
maintenance of Liberian sovereignty. “But,” 
according to Samuel Flagg Bemis, perhaps 
the most distinguished authority on Ameri- 
can foreign policy, “at no time would the 
United States acknowledge legitimate pa- 
ternity of this foundling which it had left 
on Africa’s doorstep.” In fact, when the 
Government of the United States was dis- 
posed, shortly after the First World War, to 
grant a loan of $5,000,000 which would have 
permitted Liberia to undertake a program 
of economic development, a misguided fear 
that some bankers in Wall Street would profit 
thereby led to the rejection of the proposed 
loan. On the other hand, when Prime Min- 
ister Hertzog of the Union of South Africa 
proposed in 1933 that Germany be given a 
mandate over Liberia in order to evade Hit- 
ler’s demands for the return of Germany's 
former colonies in Africa, the United States 
rather promptly recognized the new govern- 
ment of President Barclay—thereby perhaps 
warning Hitler that he was not to be ap- 
peased at the expense of the Negro Republic. 

It is thus clear that both Liberia’s eco- 
nomic progress and her survival as an inde- 
pendent nation have been intimately con- 
nected with international developments. 
Perhaps even more today than in the past, 
Liberia’s development and survival as an in- 
dependent nation will be closely connected 
with world events. One need offer no apol- 
ogy for this fact, since practically all small 
and indeed many large nations are similarly 
circumstanced. That Liberia is determined 
to maintain her independent existence is 
seen in the statement of the chairman of the 
Liberian delegation to the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco on May 1, 1945. 
Mr. Simpson declared: “It is also the view 
of the Liberian delegation that whatever 
study eventually may be given to the eco- 
nomic, social, and other humanitarian prob- 
lems relating to members of the United Na- 
tions, envisaged in paragraph 3, chapter 1, 
of the proposals, the principle should emerge 
and be made crystal clear that this should 
not imply that a nation or the General As- 
sembly may either interfere or intervene in 
the internal affairs of another state upon the 
assumption or decision that certain social or 
economic needs or reforms are desirable for 
that state. The state itself must reserve the 
right to determine the necessity for any 
such action; otherwise it would be relegated 
to the status of a dependency.” It would 
seem to this writer that these words might 
well be termed Liberia’s second declaration 








of independence, that they merit the same 
high esteem by all lovers of liberty that has 
been bestowed upon the closing words of its 
declaration of independence in 1847. The 
appeal at that time stated: “In the name of 
humanity and virtue and religion—in the 
name of the Great God, our common Creator, 
and our common Judge, we appeal to the 
nations of Christendom, and earnestly and 
respectfully ask of them, that they will re- 
gard us with sympathy and friendly consid- 
eration to which the peculiarities of our con- 
dition entitle us, and to extend to us that 
comity which marks the friendly intercourse 
of civilized and independent communities.” 

Although this appeal did not result in the 
sympathetic cooperation that it invoked, 
Liberia has managed to survive throughout 
the machine-age period of its independence. 
Its second declaration of independence was 
proclaimed to the assembled statesmen of 
most of the nations of the world about 4 
months before the world entered upon the 
atomic age. By one of those strange co- 
incidences of history that have led some 
historians to believe that there exists a 
superhuman power which uses these coin- 
cidences to remind men of their opportunities 
and obligations, Liberia will be the first 
nation in the atomic age to celebrate the 
centennial of its independence. For the 
manner in which the powerful nations of 
the world will apply the high principles of 
the United Nations Charter to Liberia will be 
one of the acid tests of the sincerity of those 
pronouncements and of the possibility of the 
United Nations organization to save civili- 
zation in the race between the destructive 
powers of the atomic bomb and the curative 
powers of the recognition of the right of all 
nations and peoples to equality, “without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.” 

On the one hand, it is indisputably evi- 
dent that wars among or between the 
dominant nations of the world have aided 
Liberia. It took the secession of the 
Southern States and the American Civil War 
to bring the recognition by the United 
States of the independence of Liberia. The 
Second World War brought to Liberia the 
greatest prosperity that the Republic has 
known in modern times. But neither Liberia 
nor other small and weak nations desire their 
well-being to be a byproduct of the suffer- 
ing of millions of other people. Liberia hopes 
that her future development will be founded 
upon peace and cooperation and not upon 
war and the destruction of material resources 
that could be used for the almost fabulous 
development of the most handicapped 
nations. 

According to reliable estimates, this Second 
World War has cost us $1,000,000,000,000. 
The annual revenue of Liberia is a little more 
than a million dollars. It would seem to this 
writer it proclaims its intention, on the occa- 
Sion of this centennial, to demonstrate to the 
world that black men can develop an inde- 
pendent nation which will destroy the legend 
that black men are inherently inferior. Does 
this suggestion lay us open to the accusation 
of being beggars for Liberia? Not at all. 
The United States owes much of its develop- 
ment in the nineteenth century to the capital 
of foreign nations and to the strong arms and 
the fertile brains of millions of immigrants. 
Liberia lacks many of the natural resources 
that have helped to make the United States 
the most powerful nation in the world today. 
But if the Economie and Social Council of the 
United Nations will formulate a sound pro- 
gram of international cooperation by which 
the more fortunate nations of the world will 
contribute to the upbuilding of their less for- 
tunate neighbors, they will help Liberia to 
achieve a greater prosperity and a higher 
Standard of living than it has known in time 
of war and will at the same time help to lay 


the foundations of a just and lasting peace 
for all peoples. 
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The airplane has made all nations neigh- 
bors. One can soon leave Monrovia in the 
morning and have a late lunch or an early 
dinner on the same day in Brazil. It takes 
less time today to go by plane from New York 
to Monrovia than in the days of George Wash- 
ington it took to go from New York to Mount 
Vernon by stagecoach. But rich neighbors 
almost inevitably have a feeling of superiority 
toward their poor neighbors. It is precisely 
this feeling of superiority, as this last war 
has all too tragically demonstrated, that 
affords a pretext for war. If civilization is 
going to win the race against the atomic 
bomb, all nations of the world must cooperate 
in removing this as well as all other pretexts 
and excuses for war. That is why the cen- 
tennial of Liberian independence at this par- 
ticular time has a world-wide significance. 
It is, in a word, a dramatic challenge to the 
world to save itself from its own Frank- 
enstein. 

Since the United States is the most power- 
ful nation in the world and since Liberia has 
been termed the “ward” or the “foundling” 
of the United States, the obligations devolv- 
ing upon the Government and the people of 
the United States are commensurately greater 
than those of other nations. It is therefore 
highly appropriate that the establishment 
of Liberian diplomatic representation in the 
United States will coincide approximately 
with this centennial. It is further highly 
appropriate, therefore, that the initial for- 
eign public presentation of the Liberian cen- 
tennial-victory exposition program should 
be made in the capital of the United 
States to arouse the interest of the outside 
world in Liberia’s centennial. The stated 
objectives of the centennial will surely com- 
mand the allegiance of all nations and peo- 
ples who have on other occasions demon- 
strated their willingness to cooperate in the 
development of other nations and peoples 
who have a definite program of action and 
a sincere determination to execute that pro- 
gram. In the words of these stated objec- 
tives: 

“This centennial is designed to show in a 
concrete way how the forces latent in the 
provinces of the country can be effectively 
harnessed, unified, and utilized to the best 
interest and progress of the nation; and, 
moreover, to coordinate and integrate the 
several activities presently carried on in the 
country so as to achieve that over-all pros- 
perity so essential to its economic life. 

“To achieve this end much realistic plan- 
ning on a comprehensive scale will be neces- 
sary and the national government, mindful 
of that fact, is exerting every energy through 
its appointed agencies to collect and assem- 
ble a broad scope of significant facts requisite 
to the attainment of the designated objec- 
tives. 

“Improved health conditions are a primary 
objective, with a view toward which, coopera- 
tion, on the part of the government and with 
the medical agencies of the United States 
now in the country, has been established 
and is in the process of development. 

“Domestic and foreign trade are essential 
factors in the economic and social stability 
of any country. Conditions of climate and 
other circumstances natural to Liberia pro- 
vide agricultural, mineral, and other re- 
sources of a type well adapted not only to 
meet many of the needs and desires of its 
own people but also to meet various demands 
of peoples outside of its borders.” 

In addition to these stated objectives the 
Liberian Government has recently given 
proof of its determination to begin its sec- 
ond hundred years of independence with 
evidence of its faith in the democratic proc- 
esses of government. The second session 
of the fortieth legislature early in 1945 
adopted by joint resolution a constitutional 
amendment revising the system of repre- 
sentation and extending the rights of unt- 
versal suffrage to citizens of the provinces. 
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Each of the hinterland’s three provinces, 
when the amendment goes into effect, will 


“have the right to send one representative to 


the national legislature. All citizens of these 
provinces 23 years of age and over who are 
the owners of a hut and pay the hut tax will 
have the right to vote. The amendment 
has been approved by the electorate, and it 
is momentarily expected that President Tub- 
man will announce the date when the 
amendment will go into effect. 

While this amendment does not go the 
whole way in providing for a democratic 
form of government, is it an augury for that 
consummation. As the French say, “C’est 
le premier pas qui coute”—It is the first 
step that costs or counts. As the educa- 
tional and economic life of the country im- 
proves, it may confidently be expected that 
the suffrage will be correspondingly enlarged 
and the representation of the hinterland 
provinces increased. There is thus a definite 
connection between the cooperation of the 
more fortunate nations and the carefully 
devised educational, social, and economic pro- 
gram of Liberia on the one hand and the 
democratization of Liberia on the other. 
Long before the second centennial of Li- 
berian independence shall be commemo- 
rated, Liberia should take her place among 
the truly democratic nations of the world. 
This first centennial is therefore not only a 
challenge to the good will of the world but 
also a pledge to the world that Liberia will 
be increasingly worthy of that good will. 

But this pledge is also a Challenge to the 
world. If Liberia demonstrates that “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people” can work in Liberia, other 
nations should be encouraged to adopt simi- 
lar measures. Just as the Liberian declara- 
tion of independence in 1847 was in effect a 
proclamation that black men could found an 
independent nation in Africa, just so this 
constitutional amendment on the eve of the 
centennial is in effect a pronouncement that 
a truly democratic government of black men 
in Africa can succeed. 

While all Americans have a peculiar re- 
sponsibility and obligation to cooperate in 
making this experiment succeed, American 
Negroes, have an inescapable responsibility 
and obligation. It was an American Negro, 
Paul Cuffee, of Massachusetts, who took the 
first boatload of American Negroes to Africa. 
The first president of Liberia, Joseph Jenkins 
Roberts, was, appropriately enough, from Vir- 
ginia. American Negroes are engaged in 
many of the activities that are helping to 
build up Liberia and the technical director 
of the centennial exposition is an American 
Negro. But it is high time that a larger 
number of American Negro technicians par- 
ticipate on the spot in the rejuvenation of 
Liberia. At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Rudyard Kipling encouraged young 
white men to participate in the expansion 
of European civilization by appealing to 
them to “Take up the white man’s bur- 
den.” Foz to change slightly the words of 
Kipling, “By all ye will or whisper, by all ye 
leave or do, your black Liberian brothers 
will weigh your God and you.” 

There could be no more appropriate time 
than now for all of us, and most particularly 
Negro Americans, to pledge our determina- 
tion to utilize in some way the skills and 
knowledge and wealth that we have gained 
in this country and advancing the cavse of 
Liberia. By so doing, we will advance our 
Own cause since, rightly or wrongly, many 
persons in this country and in other parts 
of the world evaluate our capacities in terms 
of the accomplishments of Negroes in other 
parts of the world. The Liberian centennial 
is therefore a milestone not only in the his- 
tory of Liberia but a landmark on the long 
road from the degradation of slavery to the 
recognition of the brotherhood of all man- 
kind. 
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Shall It Be Communism or Shall It Be 
a Free America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call attention to a statement 
made by George Mason, of Virginia, more 
than a century and a half ago which is 
timely right now. When writing the first 
bill of rights in this country, he placed 
at its head this sentiment: 


No free government or the blessing of lib- 
erty can be preserved to any people but by 
* * * frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles. 


Benjamin Franklin in September 1776, 
in his bill of rights for Pennsylvania, 
emphasized that “a frequent recurrence 
of fundamental principles * * * is 
absolutely necessary to preserve the 
blessings of liberty and keep a govern- 
ment free.” 

John Adams in 1780, in the Massachu- 
setts bill of rights, stressed the same 
thought in these words: “A frequent re- 
currence to the principles of the Consti- 
tution * * * is absolutely necessary 
to preserve the advantages of liberty and 
to maintain a free government. The 
people * * * havea right,” said Mr. 
Adams, “to require of their lawgivers 
and magistrates an exact and constant 
observance of them.” 

I say, Mr. Speaker, there must be a 
return to fundamental principles in gov- 
ernment otherwise this Republic will 
degenerate into a species of anarchy 
which can end only in a totalitarian 
state with a resulting loss of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness guaranteed 
to a free people under our constitutional 
government. Under leave to extend, I 
am inserting an editorial by Commander 
Wendell Phillips Dodge in the Marine 
News, July 1946, as follows: 


The pirates of old knew what to do with 
those among them bent upon stirring up 
strife. The old custom of making them walk 
the plank over the side of the ship never was 
more needed than now. Our ship of state, 
otherwise the State Department of the United 
States of America, might well make use of the 
Soviet’s “no, no” veto with resounding echoes 
reminiscent of the great Russian basso, 
Feodor Chaliapin. Volga Boatman pre-Soviet 
were far, far different from the present lot of 
international troublemakers. They were 
content with their lot, even if a hard .one— 
happy in songs of a free Russia even under 
the czars in comparison with the land that 
became Lenin-and-Trotskyized for Stalin to 
take over and “no, no” the United States, 
Great Britain, and the rest of the world. 

Yes, the United States of America, by hold- 
ing back sending much-needed supplies, 
munitions, ships, and men to our real war 
against Japan for some two full years, divert- 
ing virtually everything to the Soviets to 
make it altogether possible for them to stem 
the Nazi tidal wave that engulfed in short 
order almost all there was strategically to 
Soviet Russia, made them strong. The 
Soviets didn’t do it, couldn’t do it, by them- 
selves. So why all this cockiness on their 


part now? 
Of course, they betray themselves and their 
known military weakness even as of today by 
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their blustering bragging about possessing 
the mightiest army, the most powerful in the 
world. Bosh. 

It is regrettable that so many of our own 
radio news commentators and newspaper 
correspondents, largely pinks not of the parlor 
but more of Greenwich Village nightery va- 
riety, should have swallowed the Soviet’s 
sharply aimed propaganda and kept on telling 
the world how strong the mighty, unbeatable 
Russians were all through the war. The 
plain, simple truth is that they were badly 
beaten and rolled back virtually to the walls 
of the Kremlin itself, which most certainly 
would have fallen to Hitler’s hordes but for 
the all-out aid provided by the United States 
of America which these same scheming 
Soviets aim to destroy in order to take over. 
Awaken, America—and before it is too late. 

The maritime strike, following close after 
the steel strike and the railroad strike in the 
carefully planned Soviet pattern, now merely 
averted for a brief breathing spell, is by all 
odds the most serious strike of all to threaten 
the very foundations of freedom here and 
throughout the world. 

The answer is to make Harry Bridges and 
Pal Joey walk the plank—and to pack the 
Commies in the maritime service, afloat and 
ashore, off to that bright spot of higher 
wages and shorter working hours, Soviet 
Russia. 

Hark. Do we hear a roaring veto chorus 
shouting “No, No”? Rather. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GOVERNMENT-DICTATED TERMS 
TO OUR SHIP OPERATORS 


Frank J. Taylor, president of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., chairman 
of the negotiating committee for the general 
agents of WSA on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, states: 

“The maritime strike has been avoided by 
the intervention of the Government. The 
War Shipping Administration has instructed 
the steamship companies, as its general 
agents, to put into effect on all Government- 
owned ships the terms which it has agreed 
to with the maritime unions. As the Gov- 
ernment today owns 80 percent of the entire 
merchant fleet, it is obvious that the settle- 
ment by the Government cannot help but ef- 
fect all privately owned ships. The compa- 
nies have grave misgivings as to the future of 
the American merchant marine for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“The terms imposed by the Government 
bring the pay of seamen on United States 
flag ships to a level of approximately 135 per- 
cent above that in effect in January 1941. 
This compares with the total increases which 
have been granted in the other basic indus- 
tries of approximately 50 percent. 

“Under the new increases ordered by the 
Government, the wages of an able seaman 
will have advanced 137 percent since Janu- 
ary 1941; for a messman 152 percent and a 
wiper 162 percent. 

“The new increase amounts to about $51 
per month for each seaman or an increase 
of approximately 35 percent over present 
wages. 

“The wage bill on American ships, both 
Government-owned and privately owned, will 
now be approximately four times the average 
existing on comparable ships under the flags 
of the other principal maritime nations. 
Using the Liberty ship as an example, the 
monthly basic wage bill under various flags 
will now be as follows: British, $2,735; Nor- 
wegian, $2,463.75; Dutch, $3,417.85; Belgian, 
$2,389.50; Greek, $2,150; United States, $10,- 
184 (estimated). 

“The United States Treasury can doubt- 
less bear this burden on Government-owned 
ships, but it remains to be seen for how long 
privately owned ships under the American 
flag can survive against competition unde” 
the staggering handicap now imposed upon 
them.” 

The new wage, overtime, and hour demands 
made by the National Maritime Union virtue 
ally torpedo and eliminate the American 





merchant marine as a factor in our world 
trade and national defense. Acceptance of 
the staggering wage increases along with re. 
duced working hours designed solely to pro- 
duce added overtime pay will place our mer- 
chant marine in an impossible competitive 
position and the American flag will soon dis- 
appear from the sea lanes of the world, stated 
Mr. Taylor, The increased cost of operation 
cannot be passed on to those who ordinarily 
use American ships as shippers, and travelers 
will naturally turn to foreign vessels which 
have in many instances 100-percent lower 
costs. 

When negotiations began with the National 
Maritime Union, they wanted a 30-percent 
wage increase. Now they are seeking in-~ 
creases that average about 100 percent over 
present wages which were increased 45 per- 
cent as recently as last October. 

The union wants a 40-hour week applied 
to ships at sea. There are fundamental dif- 
ferences between employment at sea and em- 
ployment ashore, and application of shore- 
side standards to ship operations is not prac- 
ticable. Application of a 40-hour week would 
necessitate approximately a 37.8-percent in- 
crease in the manning scale. 

Again—and again, and again—it ts urged 
to make the Sovietized United States Muri- 
time Union leaders walk the plank—to bundle 
the whole commie cohoot aboard some Lib- 
erty ship sent over the Murmansk run to 
that haven of “liberty, equality’—and hell, 
instead of that heaven that exists by com- 
parison in the U. S. A. 

“No, no,” shout the Red gang—naturally, 
“UNO” why.—Commander Wendell Phillips 
Dodge, editor. 





Report to the Eighth Congressional 
District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, as 
the administration leaders prepare to 
bring to an end the present session of 
Congress, I think it appropriate to say 
a few words to the citizens who live in 
the Eighth Minnesota Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

ON THE JOB 


My record for attendance during the 
present session of Congress is an almost 
perfect record. There have been 239 roll 
calls and the tally clerk advises me that 
his records show I failed to answer when 
my name was called only one time during 
the entire session. That was on April 3 
when a quorum call was had and while I 
was present that day, for some unac- 
countable reason I was not listed in the 
Journal. I merely mention my record 
of attendance, Mr. Speaker, because the 
political buzzards very frequently circu- 
late stories to the effect that a Member 
of Congress is “never there,” and does 
not attend to business. That has been 
and will be said this fall when the cam- 
paign develops, because the CIO-PAC 
New York political leaders will have to 
have something to talk about. 

RECENT CONGRESSIONAL WORK OF INTEREST TO 
EIGHTH DISTRICT——AIRPORTS 


Without undertaking to enumerate 


only three or four major matters, I call 
attention to the fact that we have se- 








cured congressional legislation which has 
made possible the development of mod- 
ern airports at Duluth, Hibbing, Eveleth, 
and International Falls, Minn. All of 
these projects originally started as WPA 
projects. They were discontinued and 
abandoned with the beginning of World 
War Il. With the close of World War 
II, I succeeded in efforts to have Con- 
cress appropriate funds so that modern 
up-to-date airports were assured the vil- 
lace of Eveleth, the village of Hibbing, 
and the city of International Falls, and 
the airport at Duluth was completed with 
the assistance of the War Department. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL FOR NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


One project which has claimed my at- 
tention for years has been the location 
of a veterans’ hospital in northern Min- 
nesota so that people in that area would 
not have to go to the veterans’ hospital 
at Minneapolis for examination and 
treatment. It is now a matter of record 
that hospital facilities will be established 
at Duluth, Minn., and the program for 
which I fought has been crowned with 
success. A hospital which will cost over 
$2,000,000 is to be erected. 

REBUILDING AGATE BAY HARBOR, TWO HARBORS, 
MINN, 

Those familiar with shipping problems 
will tell you that the present harbor fa- 
cilities at Two Harbors have to be en- 
larged and the demand is urgent. Har- 
bor improvements were brought to a 
standstill when World War No. II started. 
Following its close, I renewed my efforts 
to secure proper legislation so that this 
needed harbor improvement at Two Har- 
bors, Minn., could be undertaken. Just 
a few days ago the President signed an 
appropriations bill which carried an item 
of $1,000,000 for this improvement. 

PAST PERFORMANCES INDICATE MY 
RESULTS 


The foregoing items are just a few of 
the many activities which have claimed 
my attention as a Member of Congress. 
Actions speak louder than words, and 
these developments are all accomplished 
facts and not mere promises. 


FIRE CLAIMANTS’ RELIEF 


_ One matter which stands alone in leg- 
islative history was the passage of the 
Minnesota fire claimants bill on August 
20, 1935. This measure required work 
over a period of several years. I secured 
its passage. It was of benefit to thou- 
sands of people not only in northern Min- 
nesota, but elsewhere. It brought $11,- 
500,000 to the people of my district at a 
time when we were in the midst of a de- 
pression and when these payments to 
claimants were badly needed. 

DEFEATED MERGER OF GREAT NORTHERN AND 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROADS 

Going back still further into my legis- 
lative record, as I recall it was in 1929 
that a well-greased program was under 
way to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorize a merger of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railroads. I had not been in Washington 
very long at that time, but I did not hes- 
itate to take action. I received a tele- 
gram one Sunday morning from Emanuel 
A. Swanstrom, of Duluth. He asked me 


SUCCESSFUL 
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to oppose the merger and pointed out 
that over 500 railroad men who owned 
their homes and who lived in the western 
section of Duluth, Minn., would be af- 
fected by the merger. He pointed out 
that those men would have to sell their 
homes and move elsewhere if they were 
to continue in their employment with the 
railroads. On that Sunday morning I 
called one of the Commissioners of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
I started the battle to prevent this catas- 
trophe. We were successful. 

In these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not at this time enumerate the numerous 
other activities on my part in behalf of 
the people I represent in Congress. I 
just mention some of these matters at 
this time because I think it proper to give 
an account, at least in a brief way, of 
what I have done for the benefit of the 
people who have sent me to Congress. 

FUTURE TASK—ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND 

POWER PROJECT 


The people of my district have a right 
to feel that we have been betrayed in 
connection with constructive work to de- 
velop the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. The promotion of this enter- 
prise has been one of the major parts 
of my activity at Washington. Powerful 
opposition is encountered at every turn. 
It is hoped that we may be able to get 
administration support for this vital 
development which means sO much to the 
people of the Midwest and particularly 
to the State of Minnesota. I shall con- 
tinue to champion this cause. 

OUTSIDERS FROM NEW YORK WOULD TELL YOU 
HOW TO VOTE 

I think the people of my district should 
realize fully that in the campaign which 
will terminate on November 5 that out- 
siders from New York will try to tell 
them how to vote. It was all planned for 
Sidney Hillman, Russian born, and a 
prominent New York figure in the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, to give in- 
tense attention to the people of northern 
Minnesota on the theory that they were 
too dumb to attend to their own affairs. 
Following Mr. Hillman’s untimely death, 
Jack Kroll has been selected as his suc- 
cessor to direct the CIO-PAC political 
activities. These outside politicians 
have made no secret of the fact that 
they intended to capture—military lan- 
guage—the Eighth Minnesota Congres- 
sional District. They were active in the 
recent primary campaign and followed 
their usual technique which can be found 
in news items, speeches, political ad- 
vertisements, hand bills, and radio smear 
programs. They boast that they do not 
tell the truth about a candidate they 
dislike if some other method can be de- 
vised. They have some brain-trusters 
in New York and in Washington and in 
other places who spend all of their time 
writing this material. All they have to 
do is to lift the story which has been 
written for a district in one State and 
change the name of the Congressman 
and transplant the story into another 
State. It is what we might call “canned” 
material. What the political opportun- 
ists say about a Congressman in one dis- 
trict, they are saying about other Con- 


- emergency measure. 
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gressmen in numerous other districts. 
We want to be kind to these people, and 
we therefore quote from some of their 
literature. 

YOUR CONGRESSMAN VOTED FOR INFLATION 

He voted to smash OPA price control. 

He voted against housing legislation for 
veterans and other citizens in spite of the 
fact that thousands of us have no place to 
live. 

He voted to wreck the full-employment 
bill that would have established the right 
of every man to a decent job. 

He voted for antilabor legislation to 
shackle a worker to his job and cripple his 
right to strike for decent wages. He doesn’t 
say what a worker is supposed to do when his 
pay check won’t cover his cost of living. 


The foregoing is a quotation from some 
of the literature which was circulated 
in my district during the recent primary 
campaign which terminated July 8. Lest 
someone might be confused, I hasten to 
say that the document was signed “Issued 
by Duluth CIO-Political Action Com- 
mittee,” and these folks were talking 
about WILLIAM A. PITTENGER. 

They thought they were real clever, 
of course, because Congress has never 
voted on any bill which declared for or 
against inflation. This advertisement is 
poisonous because it is a deliberate false- 
hood. The voters will see a lot of this 
stuff when October 1946 rolls around. 

This political advertisement claims 
that I voted against housing legislation 
for veterans, and so forth. That is an- 
other deliberate falsehood, and circulated 
for the purpose of misleading veterans 
of World War II. My record of support 
for all veterans’ legislation cannot be 
successfully questioned. Those who at- 
tempt it do so because of the weakness of 
their own position and the lack of any 
qualifications to commend their program 
to the voters. 

Then this yellow-bellied advertisement 
records me as voting to wreck the full- 
employment bill. The facts are that I 
voted for that legislation when it came 
from the committee to the floor of the 
House of Representatives for a vote. So, 
you see, this was just another CIO-PAC 
tissue of falsification, deceit, and slimy 
innuendo. 

The same thing is true in the state- 
ment that I have voted for antilabor leg- 
islation. My record of friendship for the 
man who works for wages goes back 
many years, and if there ever was any 
ground to question it the occasion was 
furnished when President Truman de- 
manded of Congress on May 25 the pas- 
sage of legislation to meet a national 
crisis. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows 
only 13 votes against the President’s 
emergency request. 

The only possible semblance of truth in 
this typical CIO-PAC smear document is 
the statement I voted to smash OPA. 
We freely proclaim that distinction and 
that honor. Price control was a wartime 
Those who ad- 
ministered it have done a bad job. They 
established controls which led to fail- 
ure of the farmers and industry to pro- 
duce cOmmodities and manufactured 
goods. OPA adopted the philosophy 
that it was a crime for the man in pro- 
ductive processes to make a profit. So 
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our whole economic structure has been 
thrown into confusion. Those who pro- 
duce building materials quit producing 
the lumber and the brick and other 
building articles. That was due to OPA. 
OPA is more responsible for our present 
housing shortage and inability to build 
homes than any other Government 
agency. It has been a first-class fraud, 
because the wrong people administered 
the law. OPA has caused inflation. 

Yes; I voted against the last OPA 
price-control bill on July 1, 1946. It 
must have been a bad bill because the 
CIO issued a statement today to that 
effect. 

Lest I be accused of inaccuracy, I quote 
from a newspaper item in the Times- 
Herald, of Washington, D. C., for July 26, 
1946, which states that the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations both 
found fault with the bill which was 
signed by President Truman yesterday. 
A bill must be a corker when these two 
groups both agree that it is no good. The 
newspaper item reads as follows: 

NAM AND CIO FLAY OPA BILL 

New York, July 25.—The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the New York 
CIO found themselves in the same corner to- 
night as both issued statements blasting the 


new OPA extension bill signed today by Pres- 
ident Truman. 

“Legalized inflation,” the CIO termed the 
amended price-control bill. Robert Wason, 
president of the NAM, called it legislation to 
substitute “the price judgment of a few 
superbureaucrats for the judgments of 40,- 
000,000 American housewives.” 

The New York CIO council meeting at the 
Capitol Hotel, adopted a resolution labeling 
the compromise law “a sham and a delu- 
sion.” President Truman was urged to hold 
Congress in session until a new law is 
drafted. 

The CIO declared the extension “leaves the 
American people at the mercy of the monopo- 
lists and profiteers,” and assailed New York’s 
Governor Dewey for not fighting for OPA and 
Senator Tarr, Republican, of Ohio, for fight- 
ing against it. 

Wason, in the NAM statement, declared 
that OPA in the new, as in the old, version 
obstructs free enterprise and restricts pro- 
duction. 


It is a familiar practice of the OPA 
policy makers to brag about holding the 
line against what they call inflation or 
increases in prices. The falsehood of 
that claim has been repeatedly exploded 
but efforts will continue to mislead the 
people into the belief that a controlled 
economy under the guidance of an OPA 
set-up is needed. We welcome that is- 
sue. We believe in the law of supply and 
demand and in the law of competition. 
We believe that with the ending of the 
war there should be a return to economic 
freedom. This country got along for 155 
years without the necessity of an OPA to 
produce a shortage of food, a shortage 
of clothing, and a shortage of everything 
with attendant high prices for inferior 
products. Our economic laws operated, 
and they will operate again. The quicker 
we get rid of wartime controls and war- 
time restrictions and return to our Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise, just that 
much quicker will the country return to 
a normal prewar position. 





These Inferior Federal Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very able and 
learned article entitled “These Inferior 
Federal Courts,” written by Judge Cur- 
tis L. Waller of the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and published in the Missis- 
sippi Law Journal for December, 1945. I 
am advised by an estimate from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office that the article 
will occupy in the Recorp one-fourth of 
a page more than the two pages allowed 
under the rule without an estimate of 
cost, which, in this case, is $135. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THESE INFERIOR FEDERAL COURTS 


(By Curtis L. Waller, circuit judge, Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals) 


No doubt you have often heard the remark 
that a Federal judge has more power than 
an oriental sultan. That statement may have 
been true once, but since Erie Railroad v. 
Tompkins' and Dobson v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue,” a Federal judge is inferior 
to nearly everything and everybody. The 
Federal judge would like to think that when 
the Constitution spoke of inferior Federal 
courts the term was used only in a relative 
sense or in the relation of those courts to 
the Supreme Court, but the realization is 
finally dawning that both Congress and the 
Supreme Court for some time have been ac- 
cording a literal interpretation to the term. 

My discussion is not intended to be con- 
sidered as authoritative, but only as sug- 
gestive, or provocative of thought, and I hope 
that what I say here will not be used against 
me. I realize that some phases of the sub- 
ject which I shall advance for your consider- 
ation are contrary to pronouncements of 
judges of great name and learning, but not- 
withstanding the great names which might 
be cited as closing the door to judicial in- 
quiry as to some of the thoughts to which I 
shall draw your attention, and notwithstand- 
ing the frequency with which some of their 
contrary views have been reiterated, article 
III is still in the Constitution and as long as 
it is, lawyers have the privilege of coming to 
their own conclusions as to whether or not 
it stands as a perpetual protest against a 
trend by Congress and the Supreme Court to 
take the judicial power away from the courts 
and give it to administrative boards and 
tribunals. 

Sections 1 and 2 of article III of the Con- 
stitution provide: 

“SecTIOon 1. The judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 


‘and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 


during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services, a compensa- 


1304 U. S. 64, 58, Sup. Ct. 817, 83 L. ed. 
1188 (1938). 

2320 U. S. 489, 64 Sup. Ct. 239, 88 L. ed. 
248 (1943). 
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tion, which shall not be diminished duting 
their continuance in office. 

“Sec. 2, The judicial power shall extend 
to all cases, in law and equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority; to all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; * * * to 
controversies between two or more States.” 

This, according to Justice Story, in Martin 
v. Hunter,* is the language creating and de- 
fining the judicial power of the United States, 
It is the voice of the people of the United 
States in establishing one of the three 
branches of their Government.”* Its lan- 
guage, the decision held, was mandatory and 
Congress could not ignore or deviate from it. 
Emphasis was placed on the fact that the 
judicial power “shall be vested” and not “may 
be vested.” 

These words vest the whole judicial power 
of the United States “in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish,” 
whose judges should hold office during good 
behavior, and whose compensation could 
not be subject to a withholding tax during 
their continuance in office. 

Since the same section of article III that 
vests the judicial power in these Federal 
courts provides for the tenure of their judges 
and the security of their compensation, does 
it or not seem to follow that all Federal tribu- 
nals that exercise judicial power, must have 
judges whose tenure and compensation are 
thus secured, and that any tribunal not 
having a judge appointed during good be- 
havior is not a court that can be vested with 
this Judicial power, regardless of its nomen- 
clature? If so, would it also follow that a 
judge who has a tenure of office fixed in years 
can only discharge administrative duties? 
Although one may be called a judge of the 
Tax Court or the Court of Customs Appeals, 
can he constitutionally be vested with judi- 
cial power unless he is a judge as described 
in article III? 

I like the definition of judicial power by 
the Supreme Court of Missouri in State v. 
Fry, that: 

“Judicial power can mean nothing more 
nor less than the power which administers 
justice to the people according to the pre- 
scribed forms of law—according to their 
rights as fixed by the law.” 

Ancther definition of judicial power is 
that “it is the power of a court to decide 
and pronounce judgment and to carry it into 
effect between parties who bring the case 
before it for decision.” 

In Todd vy. United States,* it was said: 

“A court is defined to be a place in which 
justice is judicially administered. It is the 
exercise of judicial power, by the proper of- 
ficer or officers, at a time and place ap- 
pointed by law.” 

There seems to be much confusion as to 
what is judicial power and what is admin- 
istrative power. Congress does not seem to 
have kept the distinction very clearly in 
mind. The Constitution did not accord to 
the courts any of the powers of the legisia- 
tive or executive departments of govern- 
ment, and definitely it was not the purpose 
of the people in the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion to undertake to have the courts run or 
supervise the administrative branches of the 
Government in the discharge of their appro- 
priate functions. But out of the multitud- 
inous problems of an expanding governmental 
control it is sometimes difficult to discern 


#1 Wheat. 304, 4 L. ed. 97 (1816). 

*1 Wheat. at 328, 4 L. ed. at 103. 

®4 Mo. 120, 187 (1835). 

* 158 U. S. 278, 15 Sup. Ct. 889, 39, L. ed. 982 
(1895). 











the dividing line between judicial and ad- 
ministrative functions, We must all admit 
that it is necessary in carrying on the best 
business of the Federal Government that 
decisions be made and facts determined with- 
out having to resort to, and wait on a 
decision from, the courts. 

The courts, like the mills of the gods, 
erind slowly, and many facts ought to be 
determined by governmental agencies such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Power Commission, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Tax Court, the 
National Labor Relations Board, and scores 
of others and their determinations involve 
the rights of citizens. In many of these ad- 
ministrative inquiries hearings in the form 
and substance of judicial proceedings are 
accorded, and I readily admit that many 
of them do a creditable job which the courts 
are ill equipped oftentimes to do. In this 
day of radio, atomic power, and jet propul- 
sion, the people do not wait on surrebutters, 
and whenever these boards and commissions 
in approximately exercising quasi-judicial 
powers learn to do as the courts and make 
justice their guiding star instead of conceiv- 
ing that their functions are the vigorous ad- 
ministration of certain acts, I, for one, will 
welcome them with open arms. 

It seems not without significance that 
while the trend to collect governmental func- 
tions into the Federal Government has in- 
creased in its momentum, for better or for 
worse, the power of the Federal courts to 
review the acts of boards and commissions 
has been steadily reduced. I mention this, 
not for the purpose of decrying or protest- 
ing, for after all, Congress represents the 
people and is, doubtless, undertaking to meet 
a popular demand; but I mention it merely 
as illustrative of the diminution of the pow- 
er of the courts. 

Of course, the Congress may rightfully 
withhold from Federal courts jurisdiction of 
subjects not embraced in the category of 
those which by section 2 of article III of the 
Constitution were vested in the Federal 
courts, for they are courts of limited juris- 
diction, having only such power as the Con- 
stitution and statutes of the United States 
have conferred upon them. 

But to what extent may it withhold juris- 
diction of the cases which section 2 of article 
III extended to all cases arising under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
and treaties, and to all cases affecting am- 
bassadors, public ministers, and consuls, and 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction? 

The judicial power by section 2 of article 
III expressly extends only to cases and con- 
troversies, In Osborn v. United States Bank, 
Chief Justice Marshall, speaking of article 
III, said: 

“This clause enables the judicial depart- 
ment to receive jurisdiction to the full extent 
of the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the 
United States when any question respecting 
them shall assume such a form that the judi- 
cial power is capable of acting on it. That 
power is capable of acting only when the 
subject is submitted to it by a party who 
asserts his rights in the form prescribed by 
law. It then becomes a case, and the Con- 
Stitutiowt declares that the judicial power 
shall extend to all cases arising under the 
Constitution, laws, and treaties of the 
United States.” 8 

In Smith v. Adams,® Mr. Justice Field 
stated that by the terms “cases” and “contro- 
Versieés” used in the judicial article of the 
Ci nstitution defining the limits of the judi- 
Cial power of the United States “was meant 
ee 

"9 Wheat. 738, 6 L. ed. 204 (1824). 

*9 Wheat. at 815. 


*139 U. S. 167, 9 Sup. Ct. 566, 32 L. ed. 
895 (1888), 
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the claims or contentions of litigants brought 
before the courts for adjudication by regular 
proceedings established for the protection or 
enforcement of rights, or the prevention, re- 
dress, or punishment of wrongs. Whenever 
the claim or contention of a party takes such 
form that the judicial power is capable of 
acting upon it, then it has become a case or 
controversy.” 

This perhaps means that the Federal judi- 
cial power extends only to court cases and 
controversies as distinguished from adminis- 
trative controversies which have not reached 
the courts. 

This conclusion permits the view that Con- 
gress may authorize boards and commissions 
to decide with finality, and without providing 
for court review, matters which do not come 
within the category of cases arising within 
the field committed to the courts by section 2 
of article III. But may Congress constitu- 
tionally deny the citizen a right to bring a 
case in the Federal court for the determina- 
tion of the rights between him and another 
citizen if they arise under the Constitution, 
laws, and treaties of the United States, or if 
they are of admiralty cognizance, or concern 
ambassadors, ministers, and consuls, in view 
of the provision that the judicial power ex- 
tends to all such cases? I will let you answer 
the question. I am only asking it. It per- 
haps is not appropriate that I should in this 
forum undertake to make answer, but I will 
say that it has been done so often, at least 
in part, noticeably in NLRB cases involving 
rights between employer and employee, that 
I would be bumptious, indeed, to stand here 
and assert that Congress cannot do that. 

I prefer to pass on to a discussion of the 
legal situation where Congress has provided 
for judicial review or a resort to the courts. 

In Martin v, Hunter Judge Story said: ™ 

“If then it is a duty of Congress to vest the 
judicial power of the United States, it is a 
duty to vest the whole judicial power. The 
language, if imperative as to one part, is 
imperative as to all.” 

Further he says: * 

“It would seem, therefore, to follow, that 
Congress are bound to create some inferior 
courts, in which to vest all that jurisdiction 
which, under the Constitution, is exclusively 
vested in the United States, and cf which the 
Supreme Court cannot take original cogni- 
zance. They might establish one or more 
inferior courts; they might parcel out the 
jurisdiction among such ccurts, from time 
to time, at their pleasure. But the whole 
judicial power of the United States should 
be, at all times, vested, either in an original 
or appellate form, in some courts created 
under its authority.” 

Justice Brewer, in Kansas vy. Colorado, 
said: % 

“Speaking generally, it may be observed 
that the judicial power of a nation extends 
to all controversies justiciable in their nature, 
the parties to which or the property involved 
in which may be reached by judicial process, 
and when the judicial power of the United 
States was vested in the Supreme and other 
courts all the judicial power which this Na- 
tion was capable of exercising was vested in 
those tribunals, and unless there be some 
limitations expressed in the Constitution it 
must be held to embrace all controversies of 
a justiciable nature arising within the terri- 
torial limits of the Nation, no matter who 
may be the parties thereto.” 

But Congress has not always observed this 
principle. There are some half hundred 
boards and commissions of the Government 
authorized to make findings of fact which 
are binding upon the courts in reviewing 


20130 U. S. at 170. 
111 Wheat. at 330. 
131d. at 331. 
4% 206 U. S. 46, 83, 51 L. ed. 956 (1906). 
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such action if there is any evidence to sup- 
port the findings of such board or commis- 
sion. 

The finaings of these boards and commis- 
sions are by statute generally made final and 
they cannot be set aside upon review by 
courts if such findings are supported by evi- 
dence—not if supported by the weight of the 
evidence. And in the matter of drawing in- 
ferences it has been held that the findings 
of the board must be sustained if the infer- 
ences drawn by the board or commission are 
reasonable. Even though the court might be 
thoroughly convinced that the factual find- 
ings of the board are the result of bias, 
prejudice, or even stultification, it cannot set 
the findings aside, except for errors of law, if 
there is any substantial evidence in the record 
to support the findings. 

The concept that any part of the judicial 
power of the United States could be constitu- 
tionally vested in a tribunal that is within 
itself accuser, witness, judge, and jury, is 
rather disturbing; and the manner in which 
some of them have performed must shock 
some of those individuals who have plugged 
so consistently in support of the thesis of 
bureaucratic infallibility. 

The Emergency Court of Appeals, operating 
in connection with price control, presents &n 
interesting and ingenious set-up. I know of 
no other Federal statute that contains such 
a provision as the following: * 

“Except as provided in this section, no 
court, Federal, State, or Territorial, shall have 
jurisdiction or power to consider the validity 
of any such regulation, order, or price sched- 
ule, or to stay, restrain, enjoin, or set aside, 
in whole or in part, any provision of this act 
authorizing the issuance of such regulations 
or orders, or making effective any such price 
schedule, or any provision of any such regu- 
lation, order, or price schedule, or to restrain 
or enjoin the enforcement of any such pro- 
vision.” 

Provision is made, however, whereby a de- 
fendant may file a complaint in the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals against the Adminis- 
trator, and that court has jurisdiction to 
enjoin or set aside, in whole or in part, any 
provision of the regulation. The right of re- 
view of the decisions of the Emergency Court 
of Appeals is accorded the Supreme Court. 
One is obliged to wonder whether this Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals should be character- 
ized as fish or fowl. I have mentioned the 
theory heretofore that a tribunal is not a 
court possessing Federal judicial power unless 
it is presided over by a judge appointed under 
the provosions of section 1 of article III of 
the Constitution. I have adverted to the 
theory, also, that the judicial power vested 
in these Federal courts must be called into 
play on cases and controversies. It would 
seem that complaint filed against the Admin- 
istrator in the Emergency Court of Appeals 
is a case or a controversy, and that only judges 
appointed during good behavior and whose 
salaries could not be reduced could be judges 
of a court having jurisdiction of such mat- 
ters. The OPA statute confirms these con- 
cepts, for it makes duly appointed regular 
Federal judges the judges of that court, there- 
by carefully adhering to the provisions of 
section 1 of article III. 

The Emergency Court of Appeals is an 
inferior court, ordained and established by 
Congress, which tries cases and controversics 
and is presided over by judges appointed dur- 
ing good behavior, whose compensation can- 
not be diminished; but what about the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals or the Tax 
Court, or any other so-called court, wherein 
the judges are not appointed in accordance 
with section 1 of article III? Are they courts 
that have the right to exercise judicial power? 

438 Stat. 639, 50 U. S. C. A. App. § 924 
(d) (1944). 
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The name of the Board of Tax Appeals was 
recently changed to the Tex Court, but that 
is a misnomer, although it is a tribunal for 
which I have an exceedingly high regard. 

The Tax Court statute provides for review 
of that court’s decisions by the circuit courts 
of appeals and 

“Upon such review, such courts shall have 
the power to affirm, or, if the decision of the 
Board is not in accordance with law, to modi- 
fy or to reverse the decision of the Board, 
with or without remanding the case for re- 
hearing, as justice may require.” 

I am thankful that Congress still expects 
the circuit courts of appeals to act according 
to the principles of justice even in tax matters 
to which some say justice is a total stranger. 

It will be noted that there is nothing in 
the act creating the Board of Tax Appeals, 
or Tax Court, providing that the findings of 
fact of such Board shall be conclusive if there 
is any evidence to sustain them. The cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, instead, are required 
to affirm, or modify, or reverse, if the deci- 
sion is not in accordance with law, all as 
justice may require. But it has long been 
held by the Supreme Court that findings of 
fact by the Board are conclusive on review, 
if supported by any evidence, and recently 
in Dobson vy. Commissioner,* it was held 
that where there are no constitutional ques- 
tions involved a determination of the Tax 
Court on mixed questions of law and fact is 
not reviewable unless the Court can separate 
the elements of decision so as to identify a 
clear-cut mistake of the law. The Court 
said that the judicial function “is exhausted 
when there is found to be a rational basis for 
the conclusions approved by the administra- 
tive body.” ” 

The opinion pays high compliment to the 
experts on this Board and is a strong pre- 
sentation in support of the theory of bureau- 
cratic infallibility. The members of this 
Board are entitled to commendation. They 
do not deem themselves to be crusading en- 
forcers of an act. The strongest boost, how- 
ever, that has been made for administrative 
absolutism is a concurring opinion in the 
recent case of Bingham v. Commissioner,® 
decided June 4, 1945, in which it is said that 
in-a review of a decision by the Tax Court 
the sole question before a circuit court of 
appeals is whether the decision by the Tax 
Court presents “a clear-cut mistake of law. 
There should be an end of tle matter once it 
is admitted that the application made by 
the Tax Court was-an allowable one.” A 
mere mistake of law is insufficient. It must 
be “clear-cut.” This opinion further states 
that the intention of the Dobson case was 
to centralize responsibility in the Tax Court, 
to minimize isolated intrusions by the circuit 
courts of appeals into the technical com- 
plexities of tax determination except when 
the Tax Court has clearly transcended its 
specialized competence.” » 

Here seems to be a very frank confession 
that the Court in the Dobson case was in- 
tending to centralize responsibility in the Tax 
Court—a province which I always thought 
belonged to Congress, and which undiluted 
attribute Congress did not mention, but Con- 
gress said, in effect, to the circuit courts of 
appeals: “You reverse this thing if justice 
and law require it.” 

What is meant in the statute providing 
for review by the circuit courts of appeals in 
the use of the term “in accordance with law” 
and the term “as justice may require’? If 
I am correct in the assumption stated earlier 
in this discussion that judicial power means 


%44 Stat. 110 (1926), 26 U. S. C. A. 1141 
(c) (1). 

16 320 U. S. 489, 64 Sup. Ct. 239, 88 L. ed, 
248 (1943). 

17320 U. S. at 501. 

#89 L. ed. 1191. 

Id. at 1200. 

Td. at 1201, 


the power to administer justice to the people 
according to the prescribed forms of law, 
then the obligation to do justice called for 
by the Tax Court statute brings the judicial 
power of the circuit courts of appeals into 
full function. I submit that any court which 
cannot review either the law or the facts 
upon which a decision of the Tax Court is 
based is in a poor fix trying to do justice. 

Give me the right to fix the facts and you 
may have the right to declare the law. If 
ascertaining the truth is not the first step 
in the administration of justice, then I con- 
fess that I have no conception of the process. 
The right to know the truth is an integral 
and essential attribute that belongs to a 
court of justice. If ascertainment of the 
truth is not an integral and necessary part 
of the exercise of judicial power, then why 
find the facts? Why not let the judge issue 
an ex parte fiat? If finding the facts is a 
part of the judicial power, and if the judicial 
power is vested in the courts in cases and 
controversies mentioned in section 2 of article 
III, or if the judicial power is the power 
to administer justice, and if in the adminis- 
tration of justice it is necessary first to know 
the truth, how can Congress or the Supreme 
Court withhold from the courts on review 
the right to be satisfied as to facts? For 
to withhold from them the right to know the 
truth is to withhold from them an essential 
and integral part of the judicial power, with- 
out which the demands of justice cannot be 
known, and the law cannot be properly ap- 
plied. 

In conclusion I wish to submit for your 
consideration this concept: That Congress 
may vest in nonjudicial boards and tribunals 
finality of decisions in all matters which do 
not come within the traditional concept of 
cases and controversies unless the decision 
of such boards and tribunals denies a citizen 
a right under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. But in any instance in 
which Congress provides for a review in the 
courts of cases and controversies arising out 
of the subject matter mentioned in section 
2 of article III, thereby calling into opera- 
tion the judicial power—the power and the 
duty to do justice—it cannot take away from 
the courts any part of the judicial power 
to do justite. 

The power, the right, the duty, to do justice 
are constitutional attributes of the Federal 
courts that cannot be whittled away in cases 
before them by denying to such courts the 
power to find the truth. The taking away 
from the courts the power to find the truth 
and to declare it though the heavens fall, 
is one way in which Congress has ordained 
and established that its courts shall be in- 
ferior courts, but it is not the way the 
makers of the Constitution intended that it 
should be done. 





Preference for Veterans in Purchase 
of New Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, vet- 
erans of World War No. II have con- 
tacted me on numerous occasions about 
the purchase of new automobiles. Many 
of these veterans are either trying to re- 
establish themselves in some small busi- 
ness enterprise, or else they have a real 
need for motor vehicle transportation to 
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and from their place of work. They 
want to purchase automobiles, but none 
of those necessities are available. Too 
many other people are in the market for 
this product. This results in a real hard- 
ship to many veterans throughout the 
country. 

I introduced a bill on July 24, 1946, 
which in my opinion will correct the pres- 
ent conditions and make it possible for 
veterans of World War No. II who have 
been honorably discharged from service, 
to acquire a new automobile ahead of 
other people who want to purchase such 
a vehicle for pleasure purposes. This bill, 
H. R. 7127, reads as follows: 


H. R, 7127 


(In the House of Representatives, July 24, 
1946, Mr. PITTENGER introduced the follow- 
ing bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion) 

A bill to provide a preference for veterans in 

the puzchase of new automobiles 

Be it enacted, etc., That the term “veteran” 
as used in this act means any person in the 
active military or naval service of the United 
States during the present war, or any person 
who served in the active military or naval 
service of the United States on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of the present war and who has been dis- 
charged or released therefrom under honor- 
able conditions. 

Sec. 2. Any dealer in automobiles having a 
new automobile for sale shall offer such auto- 
mobile for sale to veterans for a period of 5 
days prior to offering such automobile for 
sale to the general public. Veterans during 
such 5-day period shall have a preference 
over all other persons to purchase such auto- 
mobile from the dealer for use primarily in 
business, professional, or agricultural enter- 
prises. 


I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this bill re- 
ceives favorable consideration by the 
administration leaders and by the Mem. 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
It is in line with action that the House 
has heretofore taken in connection with 
the welfare of returned veterans. I have 
in mind the legislation which was passed 
some time ago giving veterans of World 
War II a preference in the purchase of 
surplus war commodities from the War 
Assets Administration. We also have en- 
acted a law which gives veterans a pref- 
erence in the purchase of building mate- 
rials for the erection of dwellings. This 
bill is in line with this type of legislation 
and its enactment into law would be of 
tremendous help to our men who served 
us so well in the armed forces, 
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HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ear- 
nestly urge a committee of this House to 
investigate all of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the recent railroad strike. It 
is probably too late in this session to set 
up a special committee with the power 














of subpena to summon witnesses before 
it and put them under oath, but such a 
study should head the list of the House 
agenda at the next session. It is right 
and proper that such an investigation 
be held. The public should be told the 
full story behind the hoax perpetrated 
on the American people by President 
Truman in connection with the strike. 

It is obvious by this time that the Presi- 
dent does not want the facts made public. 
Such disclosure would prove to be one of 
the most politically embarrassing epi- 
sodes of our time. Mr. Truman’s appeal 
to Congress for enslavement of the Amer- 
ican worker was a cheap bid for the con- 
servative vote. Unfortunately, Mr. Tru- 
man has not yet achieved the difficult art 
of carrying political water on both 
shoulders. He asked for drastic labor 
legislation—legislation which would have 
made slaves out of the American worker, 
and then later vetoed the Case bill. Just 
what does the President want anyhow? 

When he appeared before the Congress 
on that historic afternoon of Saturday, 
May 25, President Truman knew full well 
that the surrender terms of the strikers 
had been agreed upon early that morn- 
ing. But he had to have an issue and 
one which would be popular with the 
conservatives, so he opened fire on Mr. 
A. F. Whitney and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. It was the cheapest 
form of politics I have seen in a long 
time. 

Such shabby tactics made the Presi- 
dent a hero for the day. Now that the 
facts in the case are coming to light, the 
President’s strategy has boomeranged. 
He has made Mr. Whitney the public 
target of his denunciation, stronger than 
ever with his own union and with the 
American people. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men is a shining example of unionism at 
its best. The union has never indulged in 
wildcat strikes. It has a long and hon- 
orable record of service to the public. 
Under the capable leadership of Presi- 
dent A. F. Whitney, the union has raised 
the living standards of its 195,000 mem- 
bership. It is the type of union that 
should be protected both in the forum of 
public opinion and in the Congress. Such 
unions are the country’s protection 
against communism and fascism. At any 
rate, Mr. Truman’s vicious attack on Mr. 
Whitney was inexcusable. 

I think that a congressional investiga- 
tion of this strike, such as I strongly urge, 
would disclose the President’s real reason 
for his attacks on Mr. Whitney. The 
public certainly is entitled to know the 
reasons for this attack. 

Workers in this union do not make un- 
reasonable demands on the railroads. 
They have a right to be heard, partic- 
ularly in those demands which have been 
crying for adjustment for many years. 
Mr. Whitney, in giving life to these de- 
mands, is merely voicing the policies es- 
tablished by his national conventions. 
He is the official spokesman; and a very 
able one at that, of these thousands of 
workers who look to him for leadership. 
Public assaults on Mr. Whitney, partic- 
ularly the type of abuse heaped on him 
by President Truman on May 25, are 
actually an attack on the union. Mr. 
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Truman and his antilabor friends are 
not kidding anyone in their attempts to 
smear Mr. Whitney. 

Some newspapers and radios have 
joined with Mr. Truman in the attacks 
on Mr. Whitney. Newspapers from coast 
to coast announced some time ago that 
Mr. Whitney would spend $47,000,000 in 
defeating Mr. Truman for reelection. 
This was a palpable falsehood. In the 
first place, $40,000,000 of the funds of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen are 
tied up in the union’s insurance fund. 
This is, of course, money due the union 
policyholders and over which Mr. Whit- 
ney has no control. This is an example 
of the extent to which President Truman 
and his allies sought to discredit Mr. 
Whitney. 

Only recently the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, in an attack on Mr. Whitney, said 
that the union leader, who has devoted 
most of his life fighting for the interests 
of his membershin, has more power over 
the country than any corporate trust 
ever did. That is sheer nonsense and 
can be construed only as a vicious attack 
on the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 

The President is not completely to 
blame for the outrageous attacks on Mr. 
Whitney. The President has insulated 
himself against outside trends and facts 
by the Missouri gang around him. They 
tell him only what they want him to 
know, and in connection with the rail- 
road strike they told him only one side 
of the story. 

The President did not tell the Ameri- 
can public about the thousands of rail- 
road labor grievances against the com- 
panies, hundreds of which have been 
pending for more than 5 years. It was 
the accumulation of these grievances, 
plus the utter disregard of the brother- 
hood’s rights in the negotiations, that 
resulted in the strike. 

Mr. Truman in 5 minutes destroyed the 
13-year-old myth that the New Deal 
party is the American worker’s sanctuary. 
American labor had been sold a bill of 
goods during all that period. 

We must give Mr. Truman credit for 
his honesty in asking Congress for au- 
thority to draft workers into labor bat- 
talions. At least the country and the 
voters now know where the Truman ad- 
ministration stands on the rights of 
American labor to act as freemen. If 
Mr. Truman had his way, these rights 
would be nullified overnight. 

The Truman administration has a duty 
to make public all of the facts in this 
controversy. Only through such an in- 
vestigation as I am now proposing can 
the record be set straight. The railroads’ 
side of the story has been told. President 
Truman, playing fourth-rate politics, 
told his side of the story in an effort to 
hoodwink the American public and 
smother the real facts and issues. By 
making a whipping boy out of Mr. Whit- 
ney, President Truman tried to cover up 
the ineptitude of his own administration 
in handling difficult problems. 

The truth is, of course, that Mr. Tru- 
man, ever since he went to the White 
House, has been attempting to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. That is about as pos- 
sible as squaring a circle. 
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It is this bumbling by the President 
and his advisers that partially explains 
the social and economic chaos we face 
today. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men does not have millions of dollars to 
present its side of the story to the public. 
All the union can do is to present the 
facts to a House investigating commit- 
tee, where witnesses would be placed un- 
der oath. Then it would be revealed 
that Mr. Truman’s dramatic move for 
the enslavement of American labor was 
a cruel hoax on the American people, a 
grave injury to the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and a rank injustice to 
the good name and character of Mr. A. 
F, Whitney. Full disclosure of this fan- 
tastic attempt to discredit Mr. Whitney 
will unearth one of history’s most no- 
torious political frauds. 

I am sure that every fair-minded 
American agrees with me that such an 
investigation should be made. Contin- 
ued sniping at Mr. Whitney by the Tru- 
man administration does not reveal the 
facts to which the public is entitled. I 
think the President should make public 
his feelings on such an investigation. I 
here and publicly call on the President 
to make known to the public his attitude 
on my request for such an investigation. 
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S. 2177—Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret that an opportunity was not 
afforded Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to vote for the Legislative Re- 
organization Act with its provisions for 
an increase in the salary of Members of 
Congress and retirement pay deleted. I 
voted for the Buck amendment to strike 
section 601 dealing with increased com- 
pensation from the bill, and also voted 
for the Rizley amendment to strike sec- 
tion 602 dealing with retirement pay of 
Members of Congress. Both of these 
amendments failed of adoption, and for 
that reason I felt compelled to vcie 
against the entire bill on final passage. 
Although I joined in the request for a 
roll-call vote on final passage not a suffi- 
cient number of Members arose to their 
feet to authorize a record vote. 

I have continuously advocated a reor- 
ganization of Congress. We are oper- 
ating under archaic rules of procedure 
today, and the bill in question contains 
many fine features relating to reorgani- 
zation which have my hearty approval. 
On the other hand, I have consistently 
advocated and voted for retrenchment 
in Federal expenditures wherever such 
retrenchment was justified, and there- 
fore could not see my way clear to vote 
for the increased salary for Members 
of Congress and retirement benefits at a 
time when the people of the country are 
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looking to Congress to stop all needless 

expenditures of public money. I, at 

least, want to be consistent in my posi- 

tion on these matters, and am sorry that 

circumstances compelled me to vote 

— an otherwise fully meritorious 
ill, 





How Can We Prevent World War III? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GARDNER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to attend a meeting on July 11 
at Middletown, Ohio, where the citizens 
of this small community gathered 1,500 
strong at the American Legion Home to 
consider the question, How can we pre- 
vent World War III? Asa result of this 
meeting a resolution was adopted which 
endorsed the quota-force plan of inter- 
national organization of armament fa- 
cilities. This resolution has been adopt- 
ed by 18 local organizations, a number 
of which have carried it to their State 
and national conventions, where it has 
also been adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, the pebble which was 
tossed into the ocean of world public 
opinion on July 11 is rapidly extending 
its ripples throughout the United States 
of America, and for that reason I believe 
the attached statement of the chairman 
of the Middletown Town Meeting Com- 
mittee, together with the resolution 
adopted by that group and the outline of 
the quota-force plan, should be given to 
the people of the United States for con- 
sideration, and therefore I offer it for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


On July 11, 1946, more than 1,500 citizens 
- of Middletown, Ohio, gathered together at a 
town meeting to discuss How Can We Pre- 
vent World War III? The people of Middle- 
town and surrounding communities came to 
this meeting on a hot July night because 
they were sincerely worried about what has 
happened to the peace. They fear another 
war. Middletown had decided at a prior 
town meeting that something should be 
done. The second town meeting was to de- 
cide what this something should be. 

The attached resolution, unanimously car- 
ried, is their answer. This resolution was 
formed by 30 citizens of Middletown, and it 
represents their feelings as to the most effec- 
tive, practical, and immediate road to peace. 

The town meeting was opened by an ad- 
dress from the Honorable Frank J. Lausche, 
Governor of Ohio. Mr. Ely Culbertson, au- 
thority on the quota-force plan, was the 
principal speaker. To answer questions from 
the floor during the forum discussions there 
Was a panel of four composed of Mr. Culbert- 
son, the Honorable Epwarp J. GARDNER, Con- 
gressman from this district, Dr. Frank 
Hahne, president of Miami University, and 
Earl Emerson, world traveler and president 
of Armco International Corp. The Reverend 
Hughes Garvin, pastor of the Episcopal 
Church, was moderator for the entire meet- 
ing. 

After an hour of questions and answers the 
resolution was explained and read by Wil- 
liam Verity, World War II veteran, who then 
moved its adoption. By voice vote, and an 
enthusiastic one, the motion was carried 
unanimously, 


This same resolution was not entirely 
new to the people of Middletown for it had 
already been endorsed by 16 organizations 
with national affiliations. Two more have 
since endorsed the resolution. These 18 or- 
ganizations are lHsted below. Each has in- 
dicated a desire to carry this further in their 
organizations and already the American 
Legion Post, 218, the Rotary Club, and AFL 
have had their district conventions endorse 
this plan and arrangements are now being 
made to carry it to their State and National 
conventions. 

We, in Middletown, believe the choice of 
war or peace in 1950 must be made now. 
It is not just enough to talk about it. Ac- 
tion must be taken. This resolution is 
Middletown’s pian for world peace, while at 
the same time protecting and safeguarding 
our national interests. 

Since we realize you, too, are interested 
above all else in keeping the peace, we are 
sending this resolution to you as evidence 
of the thoughts of one Midwestern community 
of 35,000 and its determination to take con- 
crete action to bring about a lasting peace. 

Sincerely, 
GrorcE M. V. Hook, 

Chairman, Middletown Town Meeting 

Committee. 


The 18 organizations who have endorsed 
this resolution are listed below: 
. American Legion Post, 218. 
. Blythe-Williams Legion Post (colored). 
AHEPA (Greek organization). 
Cooperative Club. 
. Industrial Council. 
Civic Association. 
. Middletown Chamber of Commerce. 
. Civitan Club. 
. Rotary Club. 

10. Kiwanis Club. 

11. Lions Club. 

12. Trades and Labor Council (AFL). 

13. Retail Merchants Association. 

14. ARMCO Employees Independent Fed- 
eration. 

15. Official Board of Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

16. CIO. 

17. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

18. American Citizens Club. 


RESOLUTION 


The citizens of Middletown, Ohio, feel that 
a third world war is inevitable unless positive 
action is taken at once. The United Nations 
organization is at present inadequate and 
the major powers of the world have not 
reached agreement on vital issues that could 
prevent another war. Recent scientific de- 
velopments make another war too horrible 
to contemplate and may set back immeasur- 
ably the progress of the human race. If 
courageous and effective action is taken now 
to strengthen the United Nations organiza- 
tion, we believe that such a world-wide 
catastrophe can be prevented. 

Be it therefore resolved by the citizens of 
Middletown, Ohio, assembled in a town meet- 
ing on July 11, 1946, that we urgently recom- 
mend the immediate strengthening of the 
United Nations organization by the adoption 
of three amendments to the United Nations 
Charter to provide for: 

1. Reorganization of the United Nations 
Security Council and the World Court to give 
fair representation to all nations and to de- 
cide by majority vote all matters involving 
aggression or preparation for aggression. 
There must be no veto to protect aggressors. 

2. Delegation to the Security Council of the 
powers to suppress aggression and control 
heavy and scientific weapons. The powers 
to be delegated should be strictly limited and 
well-defined and these powers must be in- 
terpreted by the World Court. Aggression 
should be defined as an attack with weapons 
of violence by a sovereign state or its citizens 
against the territory of another sovereign 
state, or the production of specified weapons 
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of violence by any sovereign state beyond 
quotas set by the Security Couneil, or the 
refusal to permit inspection by duly author- 
ized representatives of the Security Council, 

3. Establishment of a strong international 
police force Such a force must be estab- 
lished to impartially support the powers of 
the Security Council. 

The details of these amendments and the 
methods of procedure under them should be 
in accordance with the quota force plan as 
attached hereto; be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the acceptance of 
the proposal of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, acting 
in the name of the United States Govern- 
ment, for the creation of an international 
atomic development authority. We further 
urge the incorporation of that proposal into 
the quota force plan; be it fvrther 

Resolved, That we urgently recommend 
to the Administration and the Congress of 
the United States the adoption of the quota- 
force plan, which provides effective, immedi- 
ate, and acceptable methods for elimination 
of aggressive war and for implementing the 
principles enunciated by Mr. Baruch, as an 
integral part of American foreign policy 

Until such a time as the above measures, 
or similar ones, go into effect, we urge the 
maintenance of the armed forces of the 
United States at levels recommended by the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, United States 
Navy; be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to work 
diligently to put these measures into effect 
and that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretaries of State, War, and Navy; Senators 
RoserT A. TAFT and JAMES W. HurrMAN, Con- 
gressmen Epwarp J. GARDNER and GeEoRCcE 
BENDER, all other Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and the press. 


QuoTA-ForcE PLAN 


We have seen that the only way to avold 
an eventual war with Russia is to establish, 
now, an international organization capable 
of controlling the atomic bomb and other 
scientific weapons—an organization with the 
necessary power to suppress any aggression. 

There are three indispensable require- 
ments for such an effective international 
organization: 

1. The central authority must give fair 
representation to all nations, and it must 
act by majority vote in matters involving 
aggression or preparation for aggression. 

2. Strictly limited, well-defined powers to 
control scientific weapons and suppress ag- 
gression must be delegated to the central 
authority by the member states, and these 
powers must be interpreted by a world court. 

3. A strong, impartial international police 
force must be established to support the 
powers of the central authority. 

The United Nations organization lacks all 
three of these indispensable requirements. 
But it is possible to amend the United Na- 
tions Charter in such a way that it will fulfill 
these prerequisites to peace and still be po- 
litically acceptable to its member states. The 
United Nations organization can be made 
a truly effective international organization. 
The United Nations Charter can be trans- 
formed from a timid, hypocritical document 
into a ringing challenge to all the war lords 
of the future. It can be accomplished by 
means of three indispensable amendments. 
Taken together, these three indispensable 
amendments constitute the basic principles 
of the quota-force plan. These, briefly, are 
the amendments. 

First indispensable amendment: Reor- 
ganization of the Security Council and the 
Court. 

In the present UN Security Council there 
are five “permanent” members which have 
all the power, and six “nonpermanent” mem- 
bers, which might as well not be there at all. 
In fact, of the Big Five, only the United 
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States, Britain, and Russia make decisions. 
France and China merely concur after a de- 
cision has been reached by the Big Three. If 
we are going to abolish the veto power of 
the Big Five—and we must—then the vote 
of each member of the Security Council will 
have equal weight. To make this feasible, we 
must change the system of representation in 
the Security Council, as follows: 

Instead of having six small states in rota- 
tion with no power, why not have all the 
small states represented all the time, with 
real power? This can be done by the device 
of collective representation. All the small 
states collectively shall have two representa- 
tives of the Security Council. These two 
collective representatives can be elected by 
the General Assembly or by any electoral col- 
lece the small states choose to establish. 
Thus, although all lesser states shall enjoy 
the same sovereign rights and privileges as 
the major states, they will be treated for the 
purpose of representation as a collective unit, 
as if they were a single major power. 

Again, instead of having France and China 
as poor relations of the Big Three, why not 
acknowledge the difference in power between 
them and the Big Three by means of a differ- 
ence in representation? The United States, 
Britain, and Russia should each have two rep- 
resentatives on the Security Council instead 
of one each; and France and China could 
still have one each as they have now. 

If we change the representation in this 
manner, the amended Security Council would 
comprise: Two members for the United 

tates, two for Britain, and two for Russia; 
one member each for France and China; 
two members representing all the small mem- 
ber states collectively. Ten members in all. 

In matters involving aggression and con- 
trol of scientific weapons, the amended Se- 
curity Council must act by a simple majority 
vote, with no strings attached. In all other 
matters, the present voting procedure could 
be retained. 

Effectiveness? The changes in the struc- 
ture of the Council give fair representation 
to all states and eliminate its complete domi- 
nation by the Big Three. More important 
still, the disastrous veto power is eliminated. 

Acceptability? The United States, Britain, 
and Russia—if in agreement—could still run 
the show, since they each have 2 votes, which 
together make 6 votes out of 10. That gives 
them the same power under majority vote 
that they now have under unanimous con- 
sent. But if the Big Three are not in bliss- 
ful accord on a decision to be made or an 
action to be taken against an aggressor, then 
one or two of them can be outvoted by the 
remaining members. For instance, the 
United States, Britain, and France (five votes 
together) would need the support of one of 
the representatives of the smaller states to 
outvote Russia and China. Thus the smaller 
States will no longer be seen but not heard, as 
the y are today. They will be able to make 
a two collective votes count on the scales 
of peace, 

Side by side with a reorganized Security 
Council, we must establish a new World 
Court to interpret the powers of the Security 
Council. We can either take the present In- 
ternational Court of Justice and reorganize 
it; or we can leave it to its postage stamps 
and pirates and set up an entirely new court. 
In any event, the new World Court must also 
make decisions by majority vote. It should 
be composed in the same manner as the re- 
organized Security Council, except that its 
members should serve for life (with a retire- 
ment provision, of course). In this manner 
the members are less liable to be controlled 
by their governments and are more likely to 
be true custodians and interpreters of the 
two world laws we are going to establish. 
am world laws are: No state or its citi- 

nS may commit aggressive war, no state or 


‘zens may produce scientific weapons 
nd a certain quota. 


its cit 
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But no law is of any value unless it can be 
enforced. We cannot enforce our world laws 
without amending the charter in another 
respect. 

Second indispensable amendment: Dele- 
gation of powers to suppress aggression and 
control scientific weapons. 

I have previously stated that no sovereign 
state will give up any of its traditional sov- 
ereign rights. There is one exception—the 
traditional right to wage aggressive war. It 
is implied in the present Charter that the 
member states give up this right, but it is 
not stated outright. Even if it were stated 
clearly, such a statement would be useless 
unless aggression were defined. 

Aggression, therefore, must be clearly de- 
fined in the Charter, as follows: Aggression 
is an attack with weapons of violence by a 
sovereign state or its citizens against the 
territory of another sovereign state. The 
member states must specifically pledge them- 
selves, in the Charter, not to commit ag- 
gression as therein defined. They must also 
specifically delegate to the Security Coun- 
cil the right to enforce this pledge—the right 
to suppress any aggression by any state at 
any time. Moreover, it must be the specific 
duty of the World Court to determine 
whether aggression has actually occurred or 
not. 

The right to suppress aggression is the first 
power that must be delegated to the amended 
Security Council. But that is not enough. 
We must also deprive member states of the 
right to prepare for aggression by piling up 
mountains of fighting machines. This will 
be more complicated to achieve, but in our 
age of the atomic bomb and other scientific 
weapons it is just as necessary. We do not 
have to limit light weapons, like machine 
guns; indeed, it would probably be impos- 
sible to do so. But we must limit the mod- 
ern means of making war—the scientific 
weapons. 

Scientific weapons today are of two kinds: 
Atomic weapons and heavy weapons—war- 
ships, war planes, tanks, heavy guns, and 
other weapons of great destructive power. 

The heavy weapons can be limited in the 
following manner: 

The Security Council will fix a total quan- 
tity of heavy weapons to be produced an- 
nually by the entire world: so many tanks, 
so many long-range bombers, so many air- 
craft carriers, and so forth. Within this 
global total, each of the Big Five major pow- 
ers will have an individual quota, beyond 
which it may not produce. These individual 
quotas shall be previously agreed upon and 
specified in the Charter. They should be 
roughly as follows: Allowing 100 percent for 
the whole world, the United States, Britain, 
and Russia should each produce no more than 
20 percent, or one-fifth, of the amount de- 
termined by the Security Council. France 
and China should each produce no more than 
10 percent, or one-tenth, of the world’s total. 
Thus 80 percent of the world’s heavy arma- 
ment will be produced by the Big Five. 

That leaves us 20 percent, and this re- 
maining fifth of the world’s total production 
of heavy weapons goes to the smaller nations, 
But the smaller states will not produce this 
20 percent quota of heavy weapons individ- 
ually. The Security Council will establish 
an Armament Trust, under its control. This 
Armament Trust, with a branch in every 
small state, will produce on a nonprofit basis 
the collective quota of heavy armament al- 
lotted to the smaller states. These smaller 
states will have no difficulty in producing 
collectively one-fifth of the world’s heavy 
armament, especially if the world’s total is 
fixed by the Security Council instead of be- 
ing unlimited as it is today. There are the 
shipbuilding facilities of Norway and the 
Netherlands, the Skoda works of Czecho- 
slovakia, the plane factories of Italy, for in- 
stance. What happens to the heavy arma- 
ment produced by the armament trust in 
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the smaller states will be explained in the 
third indispensable amendment. 

Let us suppose that the Security Council, 
after this amendment is passed, meets in 
January 1947, and fixes a total quantity of 
heavy armament to be produced in the world 
during the year 1947. Instead of unregulated 
world production of, say, a million fighting 
machines, the total can be something like 
this: 1,000 heavy bombers, 10 aircraft car- 
riers, 10,000 heavy tanks, 20,000 long-range 
guns, and so forth. Of this total, the United 
States can produce only one-fifth. This 
means that during 1947 the United States 
will produce no more than 200 heavy bomb- 
ers, 2 aircraft carriers, 2,000 heavy tanks, and 
4,000 long-range guns. Britain and Russia 
will do likewise. France and China will each 
produce 100 heavy bombers, 1 aircraft car- 
rier, 1,000 heavy tanks, and 2,000 long-range 
guns. All the small nations will also pro- 
duce collectively (through the armament 
trust) just as much as the United States does 
alone—200 heavy bombers, 2 aircraft carriers, 
2,000 heavy tanks, and 4,000 long-range guns. 

The quota limitation does not mean that 
the United States must repeat its error fol- 
lowing the First World War, when she 
scrapped her own battleships, only to be con- 
fronted by intensive rearmament elsewhere. 
It will be noted that the quotas apply to the 
future yearly production of heavy armament 
in the world, leaving America’s present su- 
periority in sea and air power relatively in- 
tact. The rapid rate of obsolescence in mod- 
ern armament, however, will make America's 
present equipment of little use in a few 
years, permitting the quota limitation to 
operate under conditions of future equality. 

The quota limitation is, in effect, a colossal 
international cartel—a world monopoly of 
heavy armament. Like the rubber or tin 
cartels before this war, it has been made pos- 
sible by the fact that the product (heavy 
armament) can be controlled on a world- 
wide scale. As with the usual cartels, the 
object is to create a scarcity of the product. 
This is done by assigning to each of the big 
“companies” (states) a quota of the total 
production, in proportion to its standing. 
This world armament cartel is unique. 
The product it seeks to limit is the merchan- 
dise of death. The scarcity it seeks to create 
is not for the benefit of the stockholders but 
for the benefit cf mankind. And, unlike the 
usual cartel, it does not depend on secret 
agreements but on an open covenant estab- 
lishing an international authority for the 
purpose of regulating and enforcing its pro- 
visions. 

CONTROL OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 

In the case of atomic weapons, the goal 
must be the total abolition of the use of 
atomic energy for purposes of destruction. 
If we act quickly this goal can be achieved. 
The United States is the only state that will 
have to give up the production of atomic 
bombs, because it is the only state now pro- 
ducing them. Fresident Truman has already 
stated, in his joint declaration with Prime 
Ministers Attlee and King, that we are anx- 
ious to see the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons and all other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion. But if we cannot immediately outlaw 
the production of the atomic bomb, the least 
we can do is to apply to atomic-bomb pro- 
duction the same quota limitation as in the 
case of heavy weapons. The total to be pro- 
duced, however, must be fixed by the Secu- 
rity Council at the lowest possible number, 
so as to prevent the possibility of irrepar- 
able destruction of the civilized centers of 
the world. In either event, the secrets and 
the processes of production of atomic energy 
shall be mutually exchangeable among mem- 
ber states. 

ENFORCING THE QUOTA 


The Security Council is nct going to be 
s0 naive as to trust the member states to 
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keep their pledges not to produce atomic 
bombs and to limit production of heavy 
weapons. The Council must maintain a 
large staff of inspectors to keep track of 
production of heavy weapons and atomic 
energy in every state. These inspectors must 
have access to every laboratory, factory, mine, 
and so forth, in every member state. No 
information regarding scientific weapons may 
be withheld by a member state. The in- 
spectors will check with the greatest care 
every step in the production of atomic energy, 
from the mining of the ores to the finished 
product. If the atomic energy produced is 
unaccounted for in peaceful uses, they will 
suspect the secret production of atomic bombs 
and act accordingly. Furthermore, they will 
keep a thorough check on the production 
of all heavy weapons to see that each state 
produces no more than its allotted quota. 

There will always be a time lag between 
the conversion of peace plants into war plants 
and the accumulation of enough heavy arma- 
ment for extended aggression. The quota 
limitation would make it impossible for any 
would-be aggressor to take advantage of this 
decisive time lag. 

In the matter of atomic arms, the recent 
war controls of the production of metals, 
particularly rare metals, have demonstrated 
that it is entirely possible to keep accounts of 
every particle of uranium or other fissionable 
elements produced in the world. It will 
probably be necessary for the Security Coun- 
cil to require the establishment of each coun- 
try of a government monopoly of radioactive 
ores and their products, such as uranium or 
plutonium. A licensing system would permit 
private enterprise to purchase these products 
from the government for peaceful purposes. 

With these rigid controls and inspection, 
it will be virtually impossible for any would- 
be aggressor to produce secretly enough 
atomic arms to start an aggression with any 
chance of success. It is true that an atomic 
bomb could be assembled secretly anywhere. 
In this connection it must be remembered 
that so far the only materials from which 
atomic energy can be obtained in quantity 
are uranium and thorium, rare elements that 
will have to be collected in large amounts 
from enormous quantities of mined ores. 
The size and location of these mines cer- 
tainly could not be concealed for long from 
the inspectors and other means of detection 
at the disposal of the Security Council. 

This is where “preparation for aggression” 
comes in: If the inspectors find that any 
state is producing atomic bombs; or that any 
state is producing more than its agreed quota 
of heavy weapons; or that any state refuses 
to submit to thoroughgoing inspection— 
then that state will be deemed guilty of 
preparation for aggression by the World 
Court. The World Court will have the power 
to move through local juries against any pri- 
vate citizen or member of any government 
accused of violating the production quotas 
of heavy armament or of producing atomic 
bombs. Individuals or groups who are found 
guilty of preparation for aggression will be 
subject to severe penalties. Governments 
that directly or indirectly support such vio- 
lations will be removed from power; their 
members will be tried individually and pun- 
ished accordingly. 


THE TWO POWERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Thus, the second indispensable amend- 
ment is this: The member states shall dele- 
gate to the Security Council two powers, 
strictly defined and interpreted by the World 
Court. These two powers are: The power 
to suppress any aggression, and the power 
to prevent preparation for aggression, by en- 
forcing the quota limitation of heavy 
weapons and the abolition of atomic bombs. 

Effectiveness: The second indispensible 
amendment achieves all four of the goals 
for which the Atomic Energy Commission of 
UN was set up: It provides for the exchange 


of basic scientific information for peaceful 
ends; the control of atomic energy to the 
extent necessary to insure its use only for 
peaceful purposes; the elimination from 
national armaments of atomic weapons and 
all other weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction; and effective safeguards by way of 
inspection and other means to protect com- 
plying states against the hazard of violations 
and evasions. 

Moreover, this amendment drastically re- 
duces the backbreaking load of heavy arma- 
ment production from the shoulders of the 
world, and eliminates once and for all the 
ruinous and war-breeding armament race. 

Finally, it makes it impossible for any 
would-be aggressor to rearm with impunity 
and, having rearmed, to attack a divided 
world with chances of success. 

Acceptability: I have already pointed out 
the acceptability of the provisions of the 
second amendment regarding atomic bombs. 

In the matter of heavy armament, even 
though the quota-force formula drastically 
limits the production of heavy weapons, it 
does not basically affect the relative power 
standing of the leading states today. The 
United States, Britain and Russia at present 
have a virtual monopoly on the production 
of heavy armament. By means of the quota 
limitation, Britain and Russia become equal 
partners with the United States in the pro- 
duction of heavy armament, which improves 
their relative standing. In exchange, the 
United States, whose present heavy arma- 
ment will become largely obsolete in a few 
years) need not in the future endanger her 
economy by the necessity of producing 
tremendous quantities of fighting machines. 
She need no longer fear the future industrial 
growth of Russia or other nations. 

The collective quota of heavy weapons to 
be produced by the smaller states under the 
Armament Trust gives them a chance col- 
lectively to become equal to a major power, 
instead of being satellites of the major pow- 
ers, as they are today. 

Most important from the standpoint of 
acceptability, all this can be achieved without 
requiring any sovereign state to give up any 
of its sovereign rights, except the rights to 
prepare for or to wage aggressive war—a 
right which the American people, at least, 
have been willing to give up for a long time. 

Third indispensable amendment: A strong 
international police force. 

By means of the second indispensable 
amendment, the member states of UN have 
agreed not to commit aggression, not to pro- 
duce atomic bombs, and to limit their pro- 
duction of heavy armament. But, to quote 
Bertrand Russell: “No agreement will be eb- 
served by some powers, unless the penalties 
of infringing it are severe, obvious, and cer- 
tain.” To make the penalties severe, obvious, 
and certain, the Security Council must have 
adequate force at its immediate disposal. 
This means that we must establish a true 
international police force, independent of the 
whims of the governments of the member 
states. 

A coalition of national armed forces, such 
as the present United Nations Charter vague- 
ly refers to, will not be adequate. To rely 
on a promise of major powers to send armed 
forces when so requested is the height of 
optimism. A state that violates its agree- 
ment not to rearm or attack will as a rule 
be a great power, or combination of rebellious 
powers. This means that a number of States 
in the Security Council will be unwilling 
to risk a heavy sacrifice of their troops in a 
war which does not immediately concern 
them. A number of other states, even 
though willing, will be terrorized by the ag- 
gressor’s ready and available power. Only 
the few nations whose territories are invaded 
or immediately threatened will, therefore, 
actually participate with their armed forces— 
which they would have to do anyway, with- 
out UN. 
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A union or a league of sovereign states 
without an international police force sep. 
arate from the armed forces of the member 
states is an empty shell. It is a contract 
without a judge. It is a judge without a 
sheriff to enforce the law. Our Articles of 
Confederation, for instance, was such a 
league. At one time Washington’s “army” 
numbered 28 men; and, although the States 
had solemnly promised to send their mili. 
tia when needed to uphold the central ay- 
thority (and the militia was needed), the 
States started instead to prepare for war 
against each other. This is one of the main 
reasons that Alexander Hamilton called the 
Articles of Confederation “an imbecility.” 


AN ANCIENT DILEMMA 


An international police force must be 
powerful enough to overcome a strong ag- 
gressor state or even a combination of states: 
otherwise it would be a futile, token force, 
How can we establish a powerful interna- 
tional police force and yet guarantee the 
leading states against the dangers of such a 
force? How can we avoid creating an all- 
powerful Frankenstein monster? 

Here we run up against a dilemma that 
has blocked all peace plans and peace plan- 
ners for centuries. It is the contradiction 
between international government and na- 
tional sovereignty. 

You could not have an effective police force 
in a city if all citizens were allowed to carry 
arms and to keep machine guns in their front 
windows. Similarly, you cannot have an ef- 
fective international police force if all states 
are allowed to arm without limit. The city 
police-force problem is solved simply by for- 
bidding citizens to carry arms. But the prob- 
lem of an international police force cannot 
be solved so easily, for no powerful sovereign 
state is going to agree to disarm. A state 
may give up the right to wage aggressive war, 
but it will not give up the right of self- 
defense with its own armament. To do so 
might mean disaster. If an international 
police force had all the arms in the world, 
the states would be completely at its mercy, 
and a world dictatorship could easily follow 
There would be nothing to prevent a few 
generals In command of the international 
police force from using it to conquer the 
world. The people enslaved by the Nazi dic- 
tatorship were liberated by people from with- 
out. But with a world dictatorship there 
would be no hope of liberation for the people 
of the world, unless they were freed by men 
from Mars. 

That is the dilemma of an international 
police force. It is impossible to have an ace- 
quate international police force unless the 
states are disarmed, but the states will not 
disarm and thus place themselves at the 
mercy of the international police force. 

It is astonishing with what glib noncha- 
lance some experts prattle about an inter- 
national police force, without realizing its 
sinister implications if it is to be a real force 
or its hopeless futility if it is to be a token 
or a promised force. It is on the rocks of 
this unsolvable problem that all peace plans 
have heretofore foundered. It does not mat- 
ter how perfect a plan may be in other re- 
spects; if it fails to provide an effective armed 
force and at the same time safeguard the 
sovereignty of individual states, lasting world 
peace is but a dangerous delusion. 


THE SOLUTION 

The solution of this dilemma is contained 
in the quota-force plan. The states will not 
be disarmed, but their armament will be 
limited. The international police force will 
also be limited; it will be big enough to en- 
force the powers of the Security Council, 
but it will be small enough so that it cannot 
threaten to become a world tyranny. 

We have already seen how the heavy arma- 
ment of the world is limited by giving spe- 
cific individual quotas to the major powers 
and a collective quota to the smaller states. 
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It is this collective quota of heavy arma- 
ment produced in the smaller states by the 
armament trust that goes to equip the in- 
ternational police force, or international 
contingent. 

The international contingent (military, 
naval, and air forces) shall be made up ex- 
clusively of citizens of the smaller member 
states—highly trained, highly paid volun- 
teers. Each smaller state shall contribute a 
certain number of regiments or squadrons, 
depending on its population except that, 
for reasons of balance, large states like Brazil 
or Italy shall be limited to a basis of 15,000,- 
000 population in determining their par- 
ticipation in the international contingent. 

This international contingent shall be sta- 
tioned, not in the smaller states but in spe- 
cial strategic extraterritorial bases all over 
the world. Temporarily, it will also be sta- 
tioned in Germany and Japan, where it will 
constitute the only troops of occupation. 

here the Security Council will replace the 
present chaotie, costly, and war-breeding 
rivalries of the Big Five. 

The international contingent, furthermore, 
will be directly controlled, not by the govern- 
ments of the smaller states but by the Secu- 
rity Council itself. It will be supported, not 
by the smaller member states but half by the 
smaller member states (in proportion to their 
national incomes) and half by the five major 
powers (in the same proportion). 

The international contingent can be used 
by the Security Council for only two pur- 
poses: To enforce the quota limitation of 
heavy weapons and the abolition of atomic 
bombs, and to suppress actual aggression. 
In either case, the World Court must decide 
that aggression or preparation for aggression 
has occurred before the Security Council can 
move the international contingent against 
the guilty state. 

The international contingent, as has al- 
ready been stated, is equipped with the heavy 
armament produced by the armament trust 
in the smaller states. This gives it 20 per- 
cent, or one-fifth, of the world’s total 
strength in heavy weapons. Thus the inter- 
national contingent is just as strong as the 
United States, or Britain, or Russia; and it is 
twice as strong as France or China. It can- 
not become a world tyranny because it is not 
powerful enough and because it cannot be 
moved by the Security Council without the 
sanction of the World Court; and it can be 
moved only against a state which is guilty of 
aggression or preparation for aggression. 
There is another reason why the interna- 
tional contingent cannot rebel or exceed its 
powers, and this reason is psychological. It 
is composed, not like a homogeneous foreign 
legion but of definite units from all the 
smaller states. The only hope of survival 
for the smaller states lies in a strong inter- 
national organization. Thus the members of 
the international contingent, by supporting 
the power of the Security Council, are in- 
me the survival of their own small coun- 
ries. 

_The organization of the international con- 
tingent will begin immediately upon the 
incorporation of the three indispensable 
amendments in the United Nations Charter. 
Its original equipment could be purchased 
bs the present war surplus of the United 

ates, 

Since the international contingent is as 
Strong as any single major power, it alone can 
handle a rebellion by any single state. Be- 
cause of the revolution in communications, 
it does not matter that the people of the 
smaller states are disseminated over the face 
of the earth. The international contingent 
could be concentrated and hurled against 
any aggressor in a matter of days. 

But the international contingent alone is 
not strong enough to suppress aggression by a 
combination of major powers. Therefore, 
“nother provision must be made: If the Se- 
curity Council needs additional forces to help 

‘e international contingent suppress ag- 
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gression or preparation for aggression, then 
it may call upon the major powers to send 
their armed forces to serve as reserves to the 
international contingent. 

Although the United States, Britain, Russia, 
France, and China retain their own armed 
forces as before, we have seen that the effec- 
tive strength of each is automatically lim- 
ited by its individual quota of production of 
heavy weapons. Any state may maintain 
additional forces equipped with light weap- 
ons, but the effective strength of any major 
power can never exceed its production quota 
of heavy weapons. These armed forces of 
the Big Five are called national contingents, 
and they back up the international contin- 
gent if meeded. If necessary to make this 
provision more acceptable, it can be specified 
in the Charter that these national contin- 
gents can be used as reserves to the interna- 
tional contingent only with the consent of 
their governments. In the case of the United 
States, for instance, an act of Congress would 
then be necessary for the use of the Ameri- 
can national contingent. It is evident, how- 
ever, that if a powerful combination of ag- 
gressor states arises which threatens the de- 
struction of the world and with which the 
international contingent cannot cope, there 
would be no difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary act of Congress. 


HOW THE WORLD PEACE FORCE WORKS 


The third indispensable amendment, there- 
fore, can be summarized as follows: Let 
us call all the armed forces in the world 
equipped with heavy weapons the world 
peace force. The world peace force will 
consist of one international contingent and 
five national contingents. The internation- 
al contingent, under direct command of the 
Security Council, will be made up of citizens 
of the smaller member states and will be 
equipped with the collective quota of heavy 
armament produced by the armament trust 
in these smaller states. The national con- 
tingents will consist of the national armed 
forces of the United States, Britain, Russia, 
France, and China; they will be under direct 
command of their respective Governments, 
stationed in their own territories and equip- 
ped with their respective individual quotas 
of heavy armament. The international 
contingent, composed of one-fifth of the 
world's effective military power, will be the 
active part of the world peace force, ready 
to be moved instantly against any state 
guilty of aggression or preparation for ag- 
gression. The national contingent will be 
the reserves of the world peace force, to be 
called up if necessary to support the inter- 
national contingent. 

When completed, the world peace force 
will represent the total effective force in the 
world equipped with heavy arms, as follows: 


Percent 


International contingent (active force). 20 
National contingents (reserves) : 
ee itincenumataseeastsnsed 20 
a a ee ee 20 
PN. cen nabe nian adnanes anand 20 
i oaig end atknmaionae anni aa caea 10 
Gia nadakwattanmneuibanedkae 10 
Total world effective strength... 100 


Any lesser state, if an aggressor, will face 
the crushing weight of the international con- 
tingent. Any major state, if an aggressor, 
will face at least a 4-to-1 superiority of 
armed fetces, led by the international con- 
tingent, with the national contingents of the 
remaining major powers as reserves. 

The quota force method thus solves the 
dilemma of an international police force. It 
establishes an independent armed force capa- 
ble of suppressing any aggression, and yet it 
retains for each major power the ability to 
defend itself with its own armament. In this 
manner we can have an adequate interna- 
tional police force without the danger of a 
world tyranny. 
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The third indispensable amendment, there- 
fore, is effective because it makes successful 
wars of aggression virtually impossible. It 
creates a self-balancing system of national 
armed forces so designed that no aggressor 
or combination of aggressors can overcome 
the system. It organizes and integrates the 
collective power of the fifty-odd lesser states. 
Individually these states are impotent; col- 
lectively they become a single world power 
with a 400,000,000 population. Their inter- 
national contingent, with one-fifth of the 
world’s armed strength, will not only save the 
lesser states from absorption by the great 
States; it will serve also as a balance wheel 
among the major powers. The international 
contingent will be a perpetual ally of all na- 
tions that seek to survive and not to conquer. 

The third indispensable amendment is ac- 
ceptable because it does not jeopardize the 
independence of the major powers. The in- 
ternational police force cannot become a 
world tyranny, and each major state retains 
its own military capacity to defend itself. 


RESULTS OF THE THREE INDISPENSABLE 
AMENDMENTS 


To see just how UN would work after 
these amendments are adopted, let us re- 
turn to the hypothetical examples we have 
previously considered and compare what 
would happen with UN as it is and with 
UN adequately amended. 

Example 1: Yugoslavia versus Italy. 

Before: Yugoslavia tells Italy she wants 
Trieste. ‘Italy brings the matter before the 
Security Council. The Council hems and 
haws; Russia threatens to veto any proposal 
to make an investigation; nothing is done. 
Yugoslavia marches into Trieste. Every 
member of the Security Council except 
Russia and Poland wants to send troops to 
stop Yugoslavia. Russia vetoes the proposal. 
Nothing is done. Italy accuses Russia of 
sending planes to aid the Yugoslavs. Noth- 
ing is done. Italy sues for peace, and Yugo- 
slavia gets Trieste. 

After: Yugoslavia tells Italy she wants 
Trieste. Italy brings the matter before the 
Security Council. The Council votes on the 
matter. The vote is 7 out of 10 in favor of 
Italy (one representative of the smaller 
states and the two Russian delegates dissent- 
ing). Yugoslavia marches in anyway. Italy 
appeals to the Council. The Council asks 
the World Court to determine whether Yugo- 
slavia is an aggressor, as defined in the Char- 
ter. The Court decides (immediately, not 
next week) by a vote of 7 out of 10 that 
Yugoslavia is an aggressor. The three 
justices dissenting are two Russians and one 
of the representatives of the smaller states, 
who happens to be a Yugoslav. The Council 
tells Yugoslavia to withdraw from Trieste 
immediately and concentrates the inter- 
national contingent in its bases nearest to 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia withdraws. If she 
does not withdraw the international contin- 
gent invades Yugoslavia and deposes the gov- 
ernment. The World Court tries its mem- 
bers and metes out punishment. Italy gets 
Trieste back. 

Example 2. The Anglo-Americans versus 
Russia, and the atomic bomb. 

Before: The Americans and British discover 
that Russia is making atomic bombs. They 
send over long-range bombers equipped with 
atomic bombs and completely obliterate the 
Russian atomic bomb plants. Russia com- 
plains vehemently to the Security Council. 
No vote is taken because the United States 
and Britain, plus their satellites Mexico, Bra- 
zil, the Netherlands, and Australia have a ma- 
jority anyway, even without the vetoes of the 
United States and Britain. In short, nothing 
is done by the Security Council. But Rus- 
sian agents get busy, and one fine day Oak 
Ridge and New York City go up in a cloud 
of radioactive dust, and 7,000,000 innocent 
people are destroyed, including half a million 
children under the age of 19. Both Russis 
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and the United States mobilize their armies 
and prepare for war. The whole UN might 
as well not exist. 

After: The Americans and British discover 
that Russia is making atomic bombs, in vio- 
lation of the bomb-abolition agreement con- 
tained in the amended Charter. They bring 
the matter before the Security Council. The 
inspectors of the Security Council investigate 
and discover that such is the case. A 
thorough investigation is made, and the in- 
spectors name certain persons in the Russian 
Government who are responsible. They are 
tried by the World Court and punished ac- 
cordingly. Russia is forced to give up the 
illegal atomic bombs, and they are used by 
scientists who are investigating the possi- 
bility of destroying the polar icecap. The 
plants in which the bombs were made are 
destroyed. Russia cannot veto any of this 
procedure, and she cannot forcibly resist 
without calling the international contingent 
and the remaining national contingents into 
action against her. 

Example 3. The Anglo-Americans attack 
Russia in 1950. 

It was previously pointed out that a capi- 
talistic coalition against Russia can occur 
only if the American and British people come 
to fear Russia enough to throw their weight 
on the side of the ever-present war-against- 
Russia party. But with the amended UN, 
all the Communist or anti-Communist 
propaganda in the world cannot make the 
American and British people attack Russia, 
since they know that if Russia keeps her 
agreements they need no longer fear her. 
The international machinery will be there 
to see that Russia does keep her agreements. 
The war-against-Russia party will dry up into 
a few disgruntled Red baiters. For this rea- 
son a capitalistic coalition against Communist 
Russia simply could not be formed. 

The whole thesis of the war-against-Rus- 
sia party is based on the fear of a war-against- 
Anglo-America around 1960. Let us see what 
will happen to this fear under the amended 
UN 


Example 4. In 1960, Russia leads (CCommu- 
nist-dominated Europe and Asia into war 
against the Anglo-Americans. 

Before: In chapter three it was stated that 
such a war is highly probable and that the 
Anglo-Americans would inevitably lose. The 
unamended UN by then would probably 
have shared the fate of the League of Na- 
tions. Even if it should still exist, it would 
be powerless in the face of the Russian or 
Chinese or even French vetoes. The Anglo- 
Americans would be powerless in the face 
of the manpower and the industrio-military 
might of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

After: The amended UN will constitute 
an adequate substitute for power politics. 
There will no longer be reason or opportunity 
for a struggle between the Anglo-Americans 
and Russia for hegemony of the world. 
Russia could no longer expand her power by 
the use or threat of use of force.‘ Thus this 
war of 1960, like the war of 1950, could not 
occur under the amended UN. 

However, let us suppose that there is a 
conspiracy of the Russian, Chinese, and 
French Governments. Let us throw in all of 
Germany, by then unoccupied, and all of 
Japan. Suppose they all get together to 
defy the UN and conquer the British Empire 
and the Western Hemisphere. 

The fact is that they couldn’t do it. The 
minute they throw out the inspectors in 
preparation for rapid rearmament, the Se- 
curity Council acts. The United States, 
Britain, and the two collective representa- 
ves of the small nations that do not want to 
be swallowed up still have a majority both 
in the Council and the Court. If the con- 
spirators started war, they would have only 
40 percent of the world’s heavy armament, 
20 percent Russian, 10 percent Chinese, and 
10 percent French. Against them would be 
the international contingent (20 percent), 


the United States national contingent (20 
percent) and the British national contin- 
gent (20 percent). Before the rebels even 
got started they would be crushed. 

These four examples should be enough to 
prove that the three indispensable amend- 
ments are indeed indispensable and that the 
amended UN could be truly effective in 
maintaining peace. The very fact that an 
organized world collective front against any 
aggressor existed under the Security Council, 
with delegated powers to act by majority 
vote, supported by an organized interna- 
tional contingent with national contingents 
in reserve, would place any potential aggres- 
sor in a hopeless inferiority and thus do away 
with dreams of conquest. The agreements 
of the member states would be observed be- 
cause the penalties for infringement would 
be “severe, obvious, and certain.” 

These three amendments, embodied in the 
quota-force plan, solve the problems of wars 
of aggression by attacking the means of wag- 
ing war, which are few, rather than the causes 
of war, which are many. Only a few months 
will be needed to organize the quota controls 
of scientific weapons and set up the interna- 
tional contingent. Decades, if not genera- 
tions, will be needed to remove the economic 
causes of war. Centuries will not suffice un- 
less we first remove the greatest social in- 
justice of all—war of aggression. In the fam- 
ily of nations, as in any organized society, 

+ the judge and the policeman, though not the 
most important, are the most urgent. Only 
after the many are protected against the vio- 
lence of the few is it possible to proceed to 
the removal of the deeper causes of war by 
higher economic standards, better social jus- 
tice, and, above all, through education and 
religion. Today, when nations are feverishly 
and secretly engaged in the discovery and un- 
restricted production of atomic weapons that 
will blast our civilization, world law and the 
world policeman have become a matter of our 
very survival. This can be accomplished by 
the quota-force plan. No other plan can 
do it. 


THE PROBLEMS OF GERMANY AND JAPAN 


There is a tremendous range of plans for 
the disarmament of Germany, from the psy- 
chological to the economic. History teaches 
that the only effeetive way permanently to 
disarm a defeated country is by permanent 
military occupation. History also teaches 
that a military occupation by the troops of 
a victorious coalition has never been per- 
manent. 

Germany is now divided into four zones of 
occupation—British, French, American, and 
Russian. The national troops of each ally 
occupy their respective zones, subject only to 
the orders and control of their own govern- 
ments. An advisory council without any 
power coordinates the four zones, but the 
final decisions on all matters pertaining to 
each zone remains with the allied power in 
charge of it. 

It is on this incredibly flimsy structure 
that rests the solemn promise of the United 
Nations permanently to disarm Germany. 
The fatal weakness of this plan is that the 
disarmament of Germany will last exactly 
so long as the mutual confidence and post- 
war harmony of all four allies lasts. The 
moment any single one of the four powers 
decides that the threat from an ally is greater 
than the threat from defeated Germany just 
that moment can Germany begin rearming. 
Alone or in combination with other states, 
any one of the four allies can with impunity 
start rebuilding Germany’s military might 
in its own zone of occupation. 

After the First World War, Germany was 
prostrate and her rigid disarmament was 
sealed by the solemn promise of the Covenant 
of the League. But it was not long before 
Britain, jealous of France’s domination of 
Europe, began to woo Germany; while Russia, 
fearful of both Britain and France, facilitated 
the building of German equipment on Rus- 
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sian soil. Later, the politicians of boty 
Britain and France worked hard to rearm 
Germany against Russia, while our State 
Department approved heavy loans to rebuilq 
German plants. Thus Germany was rearmeq 
out of the rivalry of victors, confirming q 
rule of history that has no exception. 

Solemn assurances notwithstanding, there 
is neither the mutual harmony nor the 
mutual confidence among the four great 
powers to insure the disarmament of Ger. 
many even for a few short years, let alone 
two or three decades. The four separate 
zones of occupation are the best proof of 
this utter lack of confidence. A desperate 
struggle for control, not disarmament, of 
Germany is going on even now. Who rules 
Germany will rule Europe. 

The supreme interest of the United States 
in Germany is twofold: to keep Germany per- 
manently disarmed and at the same time to 
block any power that might seek to turn 
Germany into the tool of its power politics 
or rapacity. This can be achieved only by 
means of the three indispensable amend- 
ments. 

Under the amended UN, the international 
(small nations) contingent will occupy Ger- 
many for 24 years, or longer if necessary. 
After a short time not a single American or 
British or Russian soldier need remain on 
German soil. Inspectors will be permanently 
stationed throughout Germany with the right 
of access to plants and patents, and any Ger- 
man guilty of illegal rearmament will be 
severely punished. Germany will thus be 
permanently disarmed, her people will be 
saved from becoming pariahs, and the odium 
of hatreds will be removed from the United 
States and her allies. 

Regarding the permanent disarmament of 
Japan, the same considerations apply as to 
Germany. The international contingent can 
replace the American troops after certain 
measures already determined by our Govern- 
ment have been successfully carried out. 
And the amended Security Council can re- 
place the power politics of the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission as the custodians of 
Japan’s future. 

When Germany and Japan are admitted to 
the family of nations, they can be given one 
delegate each on the Security Council. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WORLD FEDERATION 


There are many who feel that the ultimate 
hope of the world lies in a true world federa- 
tion. Up to a few years ago such a world 
federation was regarded as an ideal, a utopia 
which probably could not be translated into 
reality for another hundred years or 60. 
Today, however, the development of a world 
federation has become entirely possible. The 
United Nations organization, after its Char- 
ter is adequately amended, can develop logi- 
cally into a world federation composed of 
several regional federations. 

The world is still too large for a central 
government to attend to all its needs. Even 
when wars of aggression are eliminated by 
the amended UN, there are still numerous 
problems arising between the seventy-odd 
sovereign states which are too complex and 
too diversified to be regulated without seri- 
ous friction by direct state-to-state rela- 
tions. The majority of the leading states 
exercise a powerful economic influence over 
their smaller neighbors, and, in turn, depend 
upon the good will of these small states. 
In many ways their relations are of a regional 
character and cannot be regulated adequately 
by the UN. If the amended UN is to de- 
velop into a real world federation, it is there- 
fore necessary to establish regional federa- 
tions to deal on a regional level with those 
international problems which cannot be dealt 
with by the UN on a world level. 

These regional federations, when estab- 
lished, will function as an intermediate 
mechanism between the seventy-odd s0v- 
ereign states and the ultimate world feder- 
ation government. For instance, when com- 








pleted under the world federation, the 
amended Security Council will represent 11 
regional federations instead of individual 
sovereign states. The regional federations 
will also function as an indispensable inter- 
mediate step toward the ideal of world 
citizenship. 

The United Nations Charter already recog- 
nizes regional arrangements for collective de- 
fense. This should be expanded to recognize 
the establishment of regional federations as 
an integral part of what will eventually be 
the world federation. A regional federa- 
tion is set up by means of a free association 
of two or more sovereign states of similar 
political or economic interests located in a 
defined region. 

The structure of the regional federations 
should be patterned after the amended UN, 
or world federation. 

The powers that could be delegated to a 
regional federation government are for 
example: 

1. Supervision of treaties concluded be- 
tween member-states and protection of 
agreements and rights of citizens in their 
interstate relations (through a regional 
equity court). 

2. The making of treaties and agreements 
with the governments of member-states rel- 
ative to economic, educational, and scien- 
tific cooperation within the region. For in- 
stance, the regional government, upon the 
agreement of its member-states, may issue 
regional passports, found a regional bank, es- 
tablish a regional customs union, and set 
up regional educational and scientific re- 
search foundations. 

3. The administration of intra-regional 
straits and waterways. All such straits and 
waterways between member-states should be 
internationalized and supervised by the re- 
gional government. Similarly, certain air 
bases should afford access and stop-over 
rights to all states of the region. This same 
principle could also be extended to the inter- 
nationalization of straits and waterways be- 
tween regions, to be supervised by the world 
federation government. 

Another function for which the regional 
federation is ideally fitted is the adminis- 
tration of colonies belonging to member- 
states of the same region. If the member- 
states agree to do so, all colonies belonging 
to member-states of the same region should 
be pooled and administered directly by the 
regional government with equal access ac- 
corded to citizens of all member-states of 
the region. The education, improvement, 
and eventual liberation of the colonial peo- 
ples must be the objective. 

A careful survey of the world today will 
show that there are actually several worlds, 
of regions. Each has its own historical, ra- 
cial, cultural, or economic personality. Here 
are these regions, with the states which they 
logically include: 

Pan-American: United States and the 
Latin-American Republics. 

British: United Kingdom and the Domin- 
ons 

_Latin-European: France, Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Portugal. 

; Central European: Germany is its nucleus; 
the neighboring states, such as Denmark or 
Austria, though culturally and geographi- 
cally in the same region, have (rightly) 
morally disowned her. 

Polish-Danubian: Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Greece, 

Middle Eastern: Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, Afghanistan, and Egypt. 

Russian: U.S. S. R. 

Chinese: China. 

Japanese: Japan proper. 

There are two additional natural regions 
in which none of the component states are 
today really sovereign: The Indo-Malaysian 
region (which includes the Philippines and 
Siam, the Netherland East Indies, and 
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Indochina) and India. The principle of 
regional federation could also be applied to 
the problem of liberating these peoples in a 
manner acceptable to their present sover- 
eign states. 

If you glance again at the list of these 
regions, you will see that the Russian, the 
British, and the Chinese regions already are 
integrated by central governments. The 
pan-American region has started to become 
integrated, by means of the various pan- 
American congresses. The middle eastern 
region also is showing signs of political soli- 
darity. A sovereign Jewish state of Pales- 
tine must be established within this middle 
eastern region. The German and the Jap- 
anese problems, however, must await the 
end of Allied occupation. That leaves only 
the Latin-European and the Polish-Danu- 
bian regions. 

There are some who advocate a federation 
of all Europe from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
borders of Russia. Actually, there is not 
one Europe; there are at least three Europes— 
the Latin, the Teutonic, and the Slav. It 
would be much more logical, therefore, to 
establish three regional federations instead 
of one. But neither Russia nor Britain will 
permit the establishment of any European 
federation which it does not completely con- 
trol, unless a strong international organi- 
zation guarantees that such a European fed- 
eration will not be a threat to either of them. 

An exhaustive analysis of the possibilities 
of the 11 regional federations is not possible 
in this book. ‘Those who are interested in 
the specific application of the regional prin- 
ciple to the problems of inter-American re- 
lations, of India, of the Pacific peoples, of 
Germany, and of Palestine, may refer to my 
book Total Peace. 

By means of the three indispensable 
amendments we have eliminated the primary 
method by which nations have always settled 
disputes—the way of force. By outlawing 
aggressive war, we shall also eliminate much 
ideological and economic aggression, for in 
the last analysis what makes economic or 
even ideological aggression so telling is the 
threat of force behind it. Once the threat 
of force is removed, any sovereign state, 
however small, has in its own hands the 
remedies against other kinds of aggression. 

That does not mean that we can elimi- 
nate disputes between nations. We must 
therefore set up machinery to handle the 
peaceful settlement of these disputes. This 
can be done by way of a world equity court 
as part of the world federation government. 

The world equity court should be consti- 
tuted in the same manner as the World Court 
previously described. Alternatively, it can be 
set up by means of representation directly 
from the regional federations. 

The power of the world equity court 
should be to interpret, arbitrate, and cause 
to be enforced all treaties containing a 
justiciable clause. 

A justiciable clause is a special clause in- 
serted in any agreement, by which the par- 
ties to the agreement consent to and require 
arbitration of the agreement by the world 
equity court. An agreement containing a 
justiciable clause is enforceable by the world 
equity court for a period of 25 years only. 

Any treaty or agreement between any two 
or more member states may contain a justi- 
ciable clause, if all parties to the agreement 
wish it, but it is inserted voluntarily. How- 
ever, any treaty or agreement concluded by 
the government of a regional federation or 
by the government of the world federa- 
tion with its member states must contain 
such a justiciable clause. 

The world equity court cannot support 
its decisions by military force. But it can 
punish violators of its decisions by means 
of economic sanctions. 

An economic sanction is herein defined as 
the establishment of a partial or complete 
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blockade by the government of the world 
federation against a sovereign state or its 
citizens. 

An economic sanction, however, can be ap- 
plied only after a writ of economic sanctions 
has been issued by the world equity court, 
and only upon a majority vote of the Security 
Council. 

This means that the government of the 
world federation has no enforceable power 
over two sovereign states in their treaty re- 
lations unless in each instance they previous- 
ly and voluntarily consent to insert the 
justiciable clause. It also means that the 
governments of the regional federations and 
of the world federation can gradually dc- 
quire more authority voluntarily delegated 
by the member states, as they conclude 
treaties containing this justiciable clause. 

This new method of a justiciable clause, 
which makes a treaty enforceable by eco- 
nomic sanctions, has all the advantages of 
compulsory arbitration advocated by many 
jurists, and at the same time is acceptable 
to all the sovereign states. And by limiting 
the time of enforceability of a treaty to 25 
years, it obviates the danger of perpetuat- 
ing indefinitely treaty injustices caused by 
changed conditions. 

World federation some day? Just de- 
scribed are concrete steps, starting with the 
amended United Nations Charter, to make 
world federation a practical reality. All this 
can be achieved if we amend the United 
Nations Charter now. None of it can be 
achieved unless we do. 

Having taken this excursion into the fu- 
ture, therefore, we must return to the pres- 
ent and consider just what concrete steps 
we can take, starting today, to arrive at the 
amended United Nations Charter. 





Member of Marine Seamen’s Union Op- 
poses Coast Guard Jurisdiction Over 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago I was actively engaged in efforts 
to defeat Reorganization Plan No. 3 which 
had for its purpose the conferring of 
permanent jurisdiction over the mer- 
chant marine in the United States Coast 
Guard. As a war measure, our shipping 
and our merchant marine which had 
heretofore been under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Commerce, was trans- 
ferred to the United States Coast Guard. 
Everyone recognized that this was a tem- 
porary proposition. 

Then, out of a clear sky on May 16, 
1946, Reorganization Plan No. 3 was sub- 
mitted by the administration which con- 
ferred permanent jurisdiction of our 
shipping and merchant marine in the 
United States Coast Guard. I intro- 
duced a House concurrent resolution for 
the purpose of disapproving Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3. This resolution passed 
the House but failed of passage in the 
Senate, and reorganization plan No. 3 is 
now the law. It ought to be repealed. 
I am fortified in that conclusion by a 
letter that I received from Pfc Swen E. 
Saari, of my district, whose letter reads 
as follows: 
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HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, TC SCHOOL, 
Fort Eustis, Va., July 25, 1946, 
Hon. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Smr: Having been informed of your 
recent efforts to eliminate the United States 
Coast Guard jurisdiction over the merchant 
marine, I wish to take this means to thank 
you for your splendid action. I was espe- 
cially pleased to read that you had quoted 
verbatim a speech by John Hawks, president 
of the Seamen’s International Union. 

Although I was never a member of the 
Seamen's International Union, I was and 
still am a member of two other seamen’s 
unions—the Marine Firemen’s Union 
(MFOW) and the Marine Engineers’ Benefi- 
cial Association—although I am at present 
serving in the United States Army. 

Your move has aided all members of the 
merchant marine regardless of union affilia- 
tion, and I am proud that the Congressman 
from my home district in northern Minne- 
sota is a leader in the move to restore effi- 
cient peacetime operation of the United 
States merchant marine. 

As a resident and voter of Chisholm, Minn., 
I wish to thank you again for your progres- 
sive spirit. 

Respectfully yours, 
Pfc SwWEN E, SAargI. 


In his letter Mr. Saari refers to John 
Hawks, president of the Seamen’s Inter- 
national Union, with headquarters in 
New York City. Mr. Hawks appeared 
and testified in opposition to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3, both before the House 
and Senate committees which considered 
the plan. He made an excellent witness 
and pointed out the difficulties and ob- 
jections to having permanent control of 
our shipping and merchant marine un- 
der the United States Coast Guard. 
Those Members of Congress who have 
not done so should read Mr. Hawks’ tes- 
timony before the committees which held 
these hearings. It will become clear that 
our shipping and merchant marine juris- 
diction should be returned to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, where it properly be- 
longs. For reasons not here discussed 
that step is desirable, and, in my opinion, 
a mistake was made when the other body 
in Congress voted to approve plan No. 3. 
I have a bill pending in the House now 
to repeal both reorganization plans No. 2 
and No. 3, and I am sure that legislation 
will meet with the approval of the vari- 
ous groups referred to in this letter which 
Mr. Saari has written me. 





Food Production Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
report from the Committee on State- 
ments, Policies, and Principles of the 
North Central Association of Commis- 
sioners, Directors, and Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture, at the annual meeting of the 
association held at Mammoth Hot 
Springs, on July 11, 12, and 13. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON STATEMENTS, 
PoLIcIES, AND PRINCIPLES OF THE NORTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMISSIONERS, 
DIRECTORS, AND SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


States represented: Math Dahl, president, 
North Dakota; Harry D. Linn, secretary, Iowa; 
L. V. Ausman, South Dakota; Arnold P. Ben- 
son, Illinois; Charles Figy, Michigan; Albert 
H. Kruse, Mcntana; R. A. Trovatten, Min- 
nesota; E. J. Ward, Wyoming; A. E. Anderson, 
statistician, Nebraska; Walter Ebling, statis- 
tician, Wisconsin. 


NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMISSIONERS, DIRECTORS AND 
SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE, 
July 13, 1946. 
To the Honorable CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The commissioners, directors, and secre- 
taries of agriculture of the North Central As- 
sociation recognize the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the American farmer in producing 
the maximum quantity of food so essential 
to the winning of the giorious victory in 
World War II. They further recognize that 
this production was made in the face of 
many adverse conditions such as the short- 
age of labor and shortages of machinery, 
farm implements and equipment. The food 
production achievement of the American 
farmer stands as the most noteworthy ac- 
complishment of the American people dur- 
ing the war period. 

We now turn to the problems of a postwar 
America and a postwar world. We sense that 
the production of food is still the most im- 
portant job in the immediate postwar years, 

Given the tools and machinery, the Amerie 
can farmer will again produce the food sup- 
plies necessary to feed our own people, and to 
supply the needs of many of the war sticken 
areas of the world where starvation threatens 
as a world rebuilds after years of destruc- 
tion. Every effort should be made to make 
available such tools and machinery at the 
earliest possible time. 

We believe it to be all important that per- 
Manent policies be adopted by the Govern- 
ment in order that farm management may 
again plan farm production with confidence 
in a stable agricultural policy. Such confi- 
dence has been Seriously impaired by day-to- 
day rules of Federal administrators. We be- 
lieve that maximum agricultural production 
will do much to prevent further inflation, 
and will be a valuable contribution to the 
future American economy. American farm- 
ers must be assured by their Government 
that prices of farm products, based on pro- 
duction costs, will be maintained through 
@ program of price support to prevent a recur- 
rence of ruinous price periods. We ask that 
the Congress give consideration now toward 
such a permanent farm policy. 

We oppose a policy of setting ceiling prices 
of food products, and commend the Congress 
for its efforts to end such price controls. 

We believe that the Departments of Agri- 
culture, National and State, working in co- 
operation with the agricultural colleges, 
should explore the possibilities, through re- 
search, of finding new uses for agricultural 
products, and to create new markets to sus- 
tain a prosperous American agriculture, and 
to encourage production of farm products 
now being imported that are adaptable to 
our soil and climate. 

We believe that the States can play a very 
important part in the development of such 
new agricultural uses and markets, and we 
strongly urge that the Congress in dealing 
with the problem, leave the administrative 
functions in the hands of the departments 
of agriculture of the various States. As an 
example of the need for a return of such 
administrative functions to the States, we 
cite the inequalities that presently exist in 
the distribution to the States of high pro- 
tein feeds. 
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We commend the work that has been done 
by the Federal Government, the various 
State governments, and the local communj- 
ties in adopting soil conservation practices, 
and urge that such a program be extended 
and further developed. 

All the members present wish to express 
their appreciation to Mr. Patterson for his 
contribution to the meeting and his presence, 

We believe the food inspection service is a 
State responsibility, and we disapprove of 
the efforts of the United States Public Health 
Service to duplicate inspection services now 
given by the Departments of Agriculture in 
the various States. We urge that the States 
become even more active in providing sound 
and practical protection to consumers of 
agricultural products. 

We appreciate the efforts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in develop- 
ing cooperative work in agricultural statistics 
with the States in order to provide adequately 
for the growing needs of agriculture and sta- 
tistical service at local and State levels. We 
recommend that both the Federal and State 
agencies direct their efforts toward strength- 
ening the State and county work in this 
field. Since the needs and problems in this 
field vary in the different States, we urge that 
the program of decentralizing this work and 
developing strong State statistical offices to 
meet the State and local needs of agriculture 
be further emphasized and expedited. 





Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the provisions of the reorganization bill, 
S. 2177, are well worth while; namely, 
consolidating and streamlining of com- 
mittees and the provision requiring 
registration of lobbyists, but I am un- 
alterably opposed to increasing the 
salaries of Members of Congress and even 
more opposed to the provision for retire- 
ment benefits for Congressmen and 
elective officers in general. At the proper 
time I propose to ask for a record vote 
on the final passage of this bill so that 
the people of the country at large may 
know who is in favor of the salary and 
retirement provisions and who are op- 
posed to these proposals. 





Canada’s Sunset Portal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the war the port of Prince Rupert in 
British Columbia served as one of the 
great ports of embarkation in shipping 
to the north and played a role which 1s 
not generally understood. An excellent 
description of how important Prince 
Rupert was to the war effort is given In 
an article which appeared in the Van- 











couver Daily Province and was written 
by Richard L. Neuberger. During the 
war Mr. Neuberger served with the 
Northwest Service Command at White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, and by per- 
sonal experience was able to evaluate 
what was done at Prince Rupert. The 
article follows: 

CaNnapA’s SUNSET PORTAL 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


Within the railway yards and shipping piers 
of Prince Rupert was locked, until now, one 
of the most significant stories of World War 
Ir. And what happened in British Colum- 
bia’s northernmost port after Pearl Harbor 
is also a story most significant for the fu- 
ture of the entire Pacific Northwest. 

In the spring of 1942 the first invasion of 
North American soil in more than a century 
occurred. The Japanese occupied outposts 
in the Aleutians. Reinforcements were 
needed in Alaska. The next strike might be 
at the mainland. 

In addition the joint chiefs of staff for 
Canadian-American defense had decided to 
construct a military highway and a chain 
or airports into the heart of Alaska. 

Thousands of men and countless tons of 
supplies had to be shipped north, but ship- 
ping was short, Japanese submarines and 
bombers had taken a heavy toll, Australia 
was beleaguered. Heavy convoys were need- 
ed in the North Atlantic. Comparatively 
few vessels could be assigned to the defense 
of Alaska, and these must be made as effec- 

ive as possible. 

In Washington and Ottawa, men with stars 
and batons on their shoulders bent over 
maps, studied charts, sent for reports. Al- 
ways they returned to one point on the map 
of the North Pacific—Prince Rupert. 

It was 1,500 miles from Seattle to Anchor- 
age, headquarters of Alaska Defense Com- 
mand. But it was only 860 miles from Prince 
Rupert to Anchorage. What if Prince Ru- 
pert were made the embarkation point for 
Alaska? Would not each ship then be able 
to haul at least 50 percent more cargo be- 
cause of the reduced distance? 

Looking at the map, the joint chiefs of 
staff saw that the Canadian National Rail- 
way divided at Red Pass Junction in the 
Rockies. The main line twisted off down the 
Fraser River to Vancouver, but a branch 
curved through the Selkirk Range and down 
the mighty canyon of the Skeena to Prince 
Rupert. This branch would become the prin- 
cipal supply line to the men fighting to hold 
Alaska against the invader. 

On April 5, 1942, Prince Rupert was of- 
ficially designated a subport of the Seattle 
Port of Embarkation. Engineer troops and 
civilian construction workers poured into the 
town, 

One of America’s most scenic rail routes 
became a thoroughfare for war. An armored 
train was put into service behind a mam- 
moth Diesel locomotive to protect the Prince 
Rupert line from possible aerial attack. It 
Was fitted with searchlights, machine guns, 
and antiaircraft weapons. Canadian soldiers 
manned it. Bristling steel cars patrolled the 
mountain tracks which connected Prince Ru- 
pert with Red Pass Junction. 

In Prince Rupert itself Army engineers 
Went to work, Dockage along the waterfront 
was doubled. A huge warehouse was built. 
Office buildings were put up. Barracks and 
Quonset huts took shape overnight. Ma- 
Tine repair shops and drydocks were added; 
0 was a cold-storage plant. Across Prince 
Ruy ert Harbor a military staging area was 
built at Port Edward to house men while 
= 1 ‘ute to or from the Alaskan theater of 

Huge freighters stood at the docks, taking 
©n supplies for Anchorage, Seward, Nome, 
Dutch Harbor, and other key Alaskan points. 
Barges shipped equipment to Juneau and 
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Skagway at the head of the Inside Passage. 
Bulldozers and steamshovels rolled through 
Prince Rupert every day—equipment for the 
construction of the 1,519-mile military road 
from Dawson Creek, British Columbia, to 
Fairbanks. Wher. formerly a_ locomotive 
whistled three times a week in the gorge of 
the Skeena, the granite walls now resounded 
to the noise of innumerable trains. 

The United States Army spent $17,100,000 
converting Prince Rupert into a model, mod- 
ern port. Canada spent an additional §$1,- 
796,775 for a naval base and harbor defenses. 

Today, Prince Rupert, best equipped sea- 
port north of Vancouver, is the only nothern 
port tied to the interior of the continent by 
rail. These facts vitally affect the future of 
trade and shipping in the North Pacific. 

Railroad freight rates to Price Rupert and 
to Seattleand Vancouver have been equalized. 
This means that a tractor manufactured at 
Detroit can be put down on the dock at Prince 
Rupert for the same cost it is hauled to Van- 
couver or Seattle. Cigarettes produced in 
North Carolina can be transported to Price 
Rupert by rail as cheaply as they can be 
put down at Burrard Inlet. It costs no more 
to haul a radio set built in Chicago to Prince 
Rupert than it does to Tacoma. 


HUGE CARGOES SHIPPED FROM NORTH PORT 


It costs 97 cents to ship 100 pounds of 
flour from Seattle to Skagway; the cost from 
Prince Rupert is 48 cents. It costs $3.08 to 
ship 100 pounds of cigarettes from Seattle to 
Skagway; the cost from Prince Rupert is 
$1.42. A radio set weighing 100 pounds can 
be shipped from Seattle to Skagway for $3.72; 
the cost from Prince Rupert is $1.71. It costs 
$3.45 to ship a small aircraft tool set from 
Seattle to Skagway; the cost from Prince 
Rupert is $2.42. 

Shipping tolls from Portland, Tacoma, and 
Vancouver are substantially the same as 
from Seattle. Thus it can be clearly seen 
why the development of Prince Rupert as a 
seaport challenges the entire routine and pat- 
tern of the Alaskan trade. 

If a Ketchikan fisherman has a good salmon 
season and wants to buy an Oldsmobile or 
Chrysler sedan, he must pay $86.70 to have 
the car shipped north from Seattle. But 
if it is shipped from Prince Rupert the ship- 
Ping costs will be $40.80. 

Prince Rupert is a Canadian port, and 
vessels of foreign registry are forbidden by 
United States law to carry passengers and 
freight between Alaskan harbors. During 
the war the law was suspended, and Prince 
Rupert became the main military entrance 
to Alaska. Now many Alaskans are demand- 
ing suspension coastwise law be continued. 

Tariff and customs regulations also inter- 
fere with the extended use of Prince Rupert 
as transportation gateway to Alaska. Yet 
this is certain to be a controversial issue 
all along the Pacific seaboard for years to 
come. The mountain rail line to Prince 
Rupert has been improved. The United 
States Government has spent $17,000,000 
to raise the standard of Prince Rupert’s port 
facilities. Alaskans are already insisting that 
they receive the benefit of these develop- 
ments. 

Last year the North Pacific planning project 
suggested that a pulp, plywood, and paper 
industry be built up in southeastern Alaska 
by using the Prince Rupert portal. The 
study proposed that railroad cars be loaded 
at the Alaskan mills and plants and then 
moved by car ferry through the smooth waters 
of the inside passage to Prince Rupert, 
whence the Canadian National Railways 
could roll them to any point in Canada or 
the United States. There is scarcely an item 
which cannot be shipped to Alaska more 
cheaply from Prince Rupert than any other 
seaport. 

“Still another factor of considerable in- 
terest to Alaska,” reveals the recently re- 
leased North Pacific Planning report, “is the 
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extension of the main north-south Columbia 
highway system to Prince Rupert. This opens 
up the possibility of motor-vehicle ferry 
service which would connect the communi- 
ties of southeastern Alaska, not only with 
the highway system of British Columbia and 
the United States, but also through Haines 
and the newly expanded Alaska highway 
system of the Yukon territory and Alaska. 
If this highway transportation connection 
develops (and there is nothing to be seen at 
present which will prevent it), the economic 
relationships of Alaska communities with 
each other and Prince Rupert will become 
much stronger than they have been in the 
past. This will lend additional stimulus to 
the growth of Alaskan traffic through Prince 
Rupert. 

“It is, of course, not to be implied,” the 
report continues, “that Seattle and Vancouver 
will cease to serve as the principal supply 
bases of the north country. But the signifi- 
cance of Prince Rupert as a shipping point 
to Alaska cannot be dismissed.” 

In 1939 cargoes weighing 14,781,000 pounds 
had been unloaded from Canadian vessels at 
Prince Rupert; by 1943 the total had soared 
to 72,026,000 pounds. 

The War Department reports that consid- 
erably more than 1,000,000 tons of cargo were 
shipped through Prince Rupert by the United 
States Army during the war. 

Today Prince Rupert is the focal point of 
transportation controversy which may shake 
the northland. It is 640 miles nearer to 
Alaska than is Seattle, 820 miles nearer than 
is Portland. It is Vancouver’s rival for trade 
with the Orient, with shorter mileage to 
Hong Kong and Shanghai. 








Congressional Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I find 
myself with quite mixed emotions on this 
bill. —The undoubted need for reorganiza- 
tion and streamlining of the legislative 
processes impel me to favor the legisla- 
tion; yet, on the other hand, the elements 
of increased pay and retirement benefits 
for Members in it constrain me to oppose 
the bill. I have voted against these pro- 
visions in other legislation in the House. 
Therefore, in view of that fact, I must 
oppose the legislation now pending. 





It’s Your Patriotic Duty To Register and 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
results in primaries which have taken 
place so far this year show an alarming 
negligence on the part of hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens in their 
failure to go to the polls and voce. In 
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this wonderful country of ours citizen- 
ship is a serious responsibility. If a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people is to be maintained, our 
citizens must not be indifferent about 
taking part in elections. In neglecting 
to register and vote they are failing to 
take advantage of a great privilege—the 
privilege of helping to select the type of 
representatives who they feel would best 
protect their interests and fight for legis- 
lation that will benefit not only a few 
selfish interests but the people of our 
country as a whole. 

The importance of the coming Novem- 
ber election cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Every citizen who has reached 
the age of 21 should register—and do it 
now. Do not put it off until tomorrow, 
because tomorrow never comes. 

In the recent Pennsylvania primary 
only some 1,300,000 voted, as compared 
with three times that number—3,794,- 
000—who voted in 1944. I want to ap- 
peal to the people of Pennsylvania, par- 
ticularly those in the Second Congres- 
sional District, to come out and register 
and vote for United States Senator, Gov- 
ernor, congressional candidates, State 
senators, and members of the legislature, 
so that our State will have the right type 
of representation in the National Con- 
gress and the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Our Philadelphia citizens can 
register at City Hall Annex every week- 
day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m.; Saturdays, 
from 9 a. m. to-12 noon. You cannot 
vote unless you are registered. The reg- 
istration commission of the city of Phila- 
delphia will set only 1 day for you to 
register in your ward for the coming No- 
vember election. The last day to register 
at City Hall Annex is September 18, 1946. 

No American citizen should take the 
easy way and let others do the voting. 
The character of our Government is 
largely what the voters make it. Every 
voter is part of the Government and he 
should protect and cherish his right to 
participate in its elections. It took 50 
years of untiring work before the nine- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted, which gave women equal 
suffrage, but the effort has been more 
than justified by the deep interest which 
women have taken in elections since that 
time. 

Ask any returned serviceman the value 
of each person contributing his share 
and doing his own part in an outlined 
program of action. A policy of indif- 
ference can no more win the peace than 
it could have won the war. The parents, 
wives, and sweethearts of veterans will 
remember that our servicemen fought for 
the freedom which we enjoy, and I hope 
that they will impress upon their friends 
and neighbors that the perpetuation of 
our democracy depends upon a wide- 
awake and vigilant electorate. 

Every American citizen should take 
advantage of the opportunity to exercise 
his franchise. If you do this you will ex- 
press your will by voting for the candi- 
dates who you think will represent you 
and not some selfish interest. It is your 
patriotic duty to register and vote. 


Justice for Finland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on several occasions our coun- 
try has expressed great friendship for 
little Finland. Unfortunately, during 
the war, she was ground between the 
millstones of two autocratic powers. 

Finland is the one and only country 
that is paying her debt to the United 
States. Every installment of this debt 
has been paid by her at the time it be- 
came due, with interest. 

Recently, there was a thought-provok- 
ing article in the Washington Post which 
I am including in my remarks, hy virtue 
of the unanimous consent granted to me. 

Let us hope and pray that our State 
Department, even with all of the duties 
it has, may be able to give a boost to 
Finland so she may receive the justice 
to which she is entitled. 


The article referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 


FINNISH TERRITORY 


By insisting on the Communist principle 
of unanimity, Soviet Russia has so far man- 
aged to have everything her own way about 
the coming peace. Our delegates to the For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting in Paris have seen 
with their own eyes what a tough comrade 
Brother Stalin is to deal with. 

Finland for the last 1,000 years, and more 
particularly for the last 6 years, has had to 
live with this same Russia as neighbor. 
Since 1939 Finland has twice been attacked 
by the Soviet Union. 

Russia made a Separate armistice with 
Finland, taking one-third of her territory, es- 
tablishing at least one fortified pcsition on 
Finnish soil, and making Finland pay a $300,- 
000,000 war indemnity. The 3,000,000 Finns, 
true to their previous reputation, have al- 
ready paid more than one-half of the $300,- 
000,000, while the whole world made an open 
fuss for several months of precious Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting time to object to 40,000,000 
Italians paying $100,000,000. 

So, even without invoking any principle 
of unanimity, by the time the general peace 
is signed Soviet Russia will almost have taken 
$300,000,000 in Finland’s forestry products, 
ships, railroad rolling stock, and everything 
that a nation can be despoiled of. 

As to the third of Finland’s territory, it 
comprises most of Finland’s forests which are 
vital to Finland supporting herself and deal- 
ing honorably with other nations as she 
always has. This one-third of Finland’s ter- 
ritory is purely Finnish. There is not the 
slightest justification for allowing Soviet Rus- 
sia to take itor tokeepit. Russia has already 
endless wastes of land. 

As the peace conference gets under way it 
is high time that every American raise his 
voice in protest against depriving Finland of 
one-third of her territory. At the Versailles 
Peace Conference we followed the principle of 
peace without annexations and war indemni- 
ties, which also was one of the slogans of the 
newborn Bolshevik Russia. 

In the atomic age no nation should be per- 
mitted to use the silly pretext for land graft 
that the neighbors’ land is needed for pro- 
tecting one’s own land. Modern weapons 
have deprived that awkward notion of all of 
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its flimsy coherence. Mr. VANDENBmERE says we 
shall not bargain in human rights and funda- 
mental liberties anywhere in the world. The 
conscience of the Allied world must speak up 
now. 
JouN A. GRANLunp. 
WASHINGTON. 





How Much Longer Are We To Abuse Our 
Ally, the Government of China? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by George 
E. Sokolsky, who lived in China many 
years and knows it intimately, from the 
Times-Herald, Washington, D. C., July 
22, 1946: 


China is the orphan of the war. Fighting 
longest and undoubtedly at the largest cost 
in life, China remains what she has been for 
half a century, a country in turmoil, in con- 
fusion, without genuine governmental au- 
thority. 

Even the foreign ministers at Paris treated 
China contemptuously by rejecting her as a 
sponsor for the forthcoming Peace Confer- 
ence. China simply does not count. 

It might have been different had the 
United States recognized all of China’s pos- 
sibilities as an ally. And one does not look 
too closely at allies as long as they play the 
game, for if China has its Soongs, we have 
our Garssons. But the United States, in 
@ manner, betrayed China. At the secret 
Singapore conference, prior to our entry into 
the war, the United States agreed that, in 
the event of a victory, Hong Kong was to be 
returned to Great Britain. 

At the Yalta conference, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt agreed to give to Soviet Russia the rail- 
roads of Manchuria, Port Arthur, and Dairen, 
which practically means that Soviet Russia 
and not China succeeded to Japan's rights 
and claims in Manchuria, where Russia has 
not even the justification, small as it was, 
that Japan had. Yalta is one of the mean- 
est, the most cynical betrayals in history. 

To top that, instead of fully supporting 
the government that was our ally in war, 
that we had recognized and with which we 
have treaties, the United States has been 
parleying with communistic rebels, a fifth 
column of Soviet Russia, in that country. 

When Gen. Pat Hurley was our Ambassador 
to China, he uncovered our chicanery and the 
fact that the State Department was pursu- 
ing intrigue rather than policy, trickery 
rather than principle. He was thrown to the 
wolves of left-wing propaganda. 

Then General Marshall was sent to China 
as a sort of honest broker between a recog- 
nized government and the rebels against it, 
as though the rebels could have any status 
with us. And now, instead of appointing 
General Wedemeyer our Ambassador to 
China, as planned and rumored, Mr. Truman 
surprisingly appoints the aged and polly- 
annish Dr. Leighton Stuart, a missionary edu- 
cator with an astonishing ability at fund rais- 
ing and for agreeing with everybody. 

Dr. Stuart knows Chinese personalities, but 
it is doubtful if by training and habit of 
mind he is capable of understanding China's 
role in world affairs. 














General Wedemeyer has been in the thick 

f China at war; Dr. Stuart, in the nearly 
3 decades that I have observed him in 
China, never adopted a positive stand on any 
issue requiring positiveness. Of course, he is 
popular with all factions as all are who have 
no positive position on anything. He is a 
nice man, if you know what I mean. At this 
moment the United States needs strength in 
China; it sends as Ambassador an excellent 
public relations counsel. 

And so we move along, weakly, uncertainly, 
fearful to antagonize the Russians, insistent 
upon maintaining the British Empire, more 
worried by the corruptions of the Soongs than 
we are by the prospects of establishing a 
sufficiently strong government in China so 
that our policies and purposes and trade in 
China can be made to caunt for something 
n our interest. Or do we have an interest? 
By the look of it, one would imagine that 
American diplomacy has become a sort of 
zame of parchesi. 

There is this that Chiang Kai-shek proba- 
bly thinks about from time to time: He 
could at any time between 1931 and 1945 
have made a deal with the Japanese which 
would have given China generally and his 
vernment in particular a better deal than 


I know this is so because in 1930-31, Baron 
Shidehara, then Japanese minister, discussed 
such terms with me and in every respect his 
terms were superior to China’s estate today. 
Chiang Kai-shek could have betrayed us and 
aided the Japanese during the war. He re- 
mained true to his obligations to us and was 
betrayed by Mr. Roosevelt at Yalta. 

Chiang must wonder what kind of people 
he is dealing with. We ought to wonder what 
will happen to the balance in Asia, if Chiang 
Kai-shek can take no more of it and quits. 





S. 2177—Present Salary and Allowance 
of Congressmen Are Adequate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I intend to vote for the amend- 
ment of Mr. Buck, of New York. We are 
now receiving a salary of $10,000 and 
$2,500 for expenses. In fact, the expense 
money is really an increase in salary. 
Looking at it that way, our salary has 
been increased 25 percent. 

If I thought that the increase in salary 
proposed by the bill would bring better 
Congressmen, I would not hesitate one 
moment to vote for it. However, if we 
place the salary too high what we will 
get is not able and statesmanlike Con- 
gressmen, but politicians, whose prime 
interest in the office of Congressman is 
to make more money than they are able 
lo make in private life or in some bu- 
reaucratic job. The result will be less 
Statesmanship and more politics in Con- 
gress, 

It is my considered conviction that men 
who £0 into public life, and particularly, 
Members of Congress, are not generally 
the type who have a money instinct. 
While it is true that they should receive 
& reasonable compensation in order to 
‘axe care of themselves and their fami- 
XCII~—App. 
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lies in accordance with the station which 
they occupy, I believe that most of the 
men whom { have met in Congress are 
here primarily because they love the pub- 
lic service. The Congressman in this 
day and age has a chance to participate 
in some of the great things that are 
happening in the world. He has the op- 
portunity to help lay the foundation for 
a more stable and peaceful world. He 
has the chance to lay the foundation for 
more social justice and greater opportu- 
nities for the people at home. To me the 
salary and allowances now obtained are 
adequate for a man to live appropriate to 
the station in life which his office entitles 
him to. The privilege of directly partici- 
pating in the great events that are now 
being unfolded is, in itself, worth a great 
deal to an individual. It is for that and 
other reasons that I think any additional 
allowances at this time are unnecessary 
and perhaps even unwarranted. 





Leib Launches Movement To Unite 
Numerous World War II Organizations 
Into One Group 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress is anxious to see 
the 196 veteran organizations that 
have sprung up out of the recent war 
united under one banner. The veterans 
of this war are divided and it is important 
that they unite. It is obvious that they 
want their own organization. They are 
badly in need of one strong national 
voice rather than the many local voices 
that have and are coming up each day. 

In this connection a movement to con- 
solidate the numerous World War II or- 
ganizations is now under way. The cam- 
paign is now spearheaded by youthful 
J. H. Leib, who has done yeoman work in 
behalf of the veterans. It was he who 
started the fight to clean up the Veterans’ 
Administration which ultimately ended 
in the resignation of General Hines and 
the appointment of General Bradley as 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Five 
months before the newspaper PM and 
the Cosmopolitan magazine took up the 
issue, Leib had hammered away in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD and in the Nation’s 
newspapers demanding a sweeping in- 
vestigation of this neglected Government 
agency, as evinced by statements appear- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, volume 
91, part 2, page 1956; and in the Ap- 
pendix, volume 90, part 10, page A3914; 
volume 90, part 11, pages A4377, A4422, 
A4569; volume $1, part 10, pages A9, A75, 
A369, A879; volume 91, part 12, A2909. 

It was Leib who urged that the base 
pay of the soldiers be increased to $50 
per month and today our fighting men 
are the highest paid in the world. Those 
whg are familiar with the inside story of 
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this campaign who know who did the 


work and who carried the banner. 
Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
87, part 7, pages 7047-7062; and in the 
Appendix, volume 87, part 13, page 
A3937; volume 89, part 10, page A2280. 

I would like at this time to list a few 
additional crusades undertaken by Leib 
in behalf of the veterans and servicemen 
as well as the Nation as a whole, as 
follows: 

First. He led the campaign that 
brought about the investigation of the 
artificial limb industry. Source: Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 
volume 91, part 13, page A4743. 

Second. Veterans’ Administration 
adopted Leib’s suggestion that veterans 
hospitalized in Government institutions 
be granted either correspondence courses 
or direct classroom instruction. Source: 
Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrRD, 
volume 92, page A102. 

Third. Brought about the revision of 
the pauper oath requirement for admis- 
sion to veterans’ hospitals and forced the 
Veterans’ Administration to reduce the 
hospital application form from 4 pages 
to less than a page and a half. Source: 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 91, part 
3, page 3325. 

Fourth. Was the first to demand that 
the World War II insurance policies be 
revised and to include the same benefits 
that were granted to veterans of the last 
war. Source: Appendix to the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, volume 91, part 13, page 
A5024. 

Fifth. Played an important role in 
bringing about the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery within the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Source: Appendix to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, volume 91, part 12, 
page A3833; volume 91, part 13, pages 
A5120, A5184. 

Sixth. Caused the Navy Department to 
make test for conventional styles for new 
Sailors’ uniforms. -Source: Appendix to 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 92, 
page All. 

Seventh. Revealed that United States 
ships were gathering barnacles in far 
Pacific ports and induced the Govern- 
ment to use these vessels to bring the 
servicemen home. Source: Banner 
headline, Washington Daily News, Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, and January 7, 1946; also 
Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
volume 92, page A31. 

Eighth. Brought about the investiga- 
tion of the defective-airplane scandal 
through the Senate War Investigating 
Committee. Source: CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, volume 89, part 3, page 3319; volume 
91, part 1, page 193; volume 91, part 3, 
page 3475; and the Appendix, volume 838, 
part 10, page A3°44; volume 89, part 10, 
pages Al618, A2280; volume 91, part 10, 
A823. 

Leib has held the following offices in 
the veterans’ organizations: Vice com- 
mander, service officer, chairman, serv- 
iceman hospitality committee, Costello 
Post, American Legion, Washington, D. 
C., one of the largest posts in the Na- 
tion. 

Chairman, hospitalization and re- 
habilitation committee, national] legisla- 
tive director, national officer, Sad Sacks, 
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one of the founders of the organiza- 
tion, Amvets, American Veterans of 
World War II. (This organization was 
founded by Elmo W. Keel.) 

Member Disabled American Veterans. 

At this point I would like to include 
a newspaper article that appeared in the 
Stars and Stripes, Washington, D. C., 
April 25, 1946, as follows: 


AMVET LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE HAS WON 
COLORFUL WAY 


Joseph H. Leib, legislator director of the 
Amvets, American veterans of World War II, 
became perhaps the most congressionally 
quoted American private citizen last week, 
having been mentioned from time to time by 
legislators from all 48 States. Representative 
Harry L. Towe, World War I veteran, of New 
Jersey, completed the national tally of States. 

Leib’s items or statements about him have 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD on 509 
different occasions. 

During the past few years the Amvets’ 
legislative leader, through his tireless work 
on Capitol Hill, has been credited in many 
circles with having initiated the campaign to 
raise the base pay of Army privates from ¢21 
to $50; first suggesting the establishment of 
the Senate War Investigating Committee, and 
the war fraud section of the Department of 
Justice; leading the fight that brought about 
the recent indictment of the artificial limb 
industry; instigating the investigation of the 
aircraft industry by the Truman and Mead 
committees, and among other things, starting 
a campaign which led to the investigation 
of veterans’ hospitals. 

A long record of service to veterans marks 
his career He has been credited in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD as having saved the Nation 
more than $11,000,000,000 through passage of 
the renegotiation and war fraud bills. 

Leib, who was sketched recently in the 
Washington Sunday Star by Howard Bluett as 
the legislator without portfolio, launched his 
career when as still a teen-ager he walked 
into Al Smith’s national headquarters in New 
York and became a campaigner. Later, at a 
tender age, he started the first Roosevelt for 
President Club in the United States, became 
chief of correspondence of a large Federal 
agency, and then, leaving partisan politics 
after a break with the Roosevelt administra- 
tion over the Supreme Court packing issue, 
he began his present occupation as a free 
lance writer. 

Following his discharge from the Army in 
World War II, Leib aided in the formation 
of the Amvets, and today is the organization's 
“voice” on Capitol Hill. 





OPA—Guardian of the Peeple’s Purse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
OPA is the average citizen’s first line of 
defense against runaway inflation. 
Many thousands of people, including 
businessmen and industrialists who op- 
posed its continuation, have rallied to 
the support of price legislation now that 
they have witnessed the catastrophic re- 
sults since the exit of the OPA. 

With few exceptions price increases 
have skyrocketed to heights rivaling 


those which followed 1919 and precipi- 
tated a postwar depression. Such a 
situation can and must be averted, and 
the only means of holding the price line 
throughout the Nation is by price con- 
trol. 

Buyers’ strikes, sharp rises in the cost 
of foodstuffs, and rental profiteers, to 
cite but a few instances, give ample tes- 
timony to the nefarious practices which 
the country could have expected without 
the restoration of the OPA. I am proud 
of my votes in favor of a strong OPA. 
A vote against the OPA was a vote for 
legalized black-marketing. 

Price controls exist only as an emer- 
gency measure, and that the threat of 
inflation is a very real emergency every 
housewife and shopper knows full well. 
During the interim that price regulations 
ceased to exist many hundreds of letters 
came to my office citing cases of shame- 
less abuses. One instance which bears 
mentioning concerned a rental increase 
on a modest home from $35 per month 
to $60 a month. My attention was also 
called to commensurate increases in the 
costs of food products, meats, butter, and 
other essential commodities. 

No one for a moment holds that the 
original OPA act was, or the new act is, 
the most perfect instrument to combat 
inflation. However, it is only by such 
legislation that we can retard the infla- 
tionary spiral and save our national 
economy. Unquestionably it will be nec- 
essary to amend prices from time to time, 
should surpluses accumulate in certain 
commodities and the demand thus fail 
to meet the available supply of price reg- 
ulated goods. Moreover, as production 
meets demand competitive prices will find 
their own level and it will be possible to 
gradually abolish price control. 

Until that time comes, the OPA re- 
mains our strongest weapon against the 
black market, which annually drains 
millions of dollars in hard-earned money 
from the pockets of working men and 
their families. According to one report 
reaching me, the week-long buyers’ 
strike protesting the unwarranted rise in 
the costs of meats resulted in the black 
market losing more than $10,000,090. 

Certainly we all want the radios, new 
automobiles, and other goods so long 
denied us during the war years. But we 
want them at just and fair prices, at 
prices we can afford without endanger- 
ing our own security and welfare. 

I am happy that the overwhelming 
majority of my constituents supported 
me in my appeals and votes for an effec- 
tive OPA. Less than 5 percent opposed 
price control legislation, and I feel sure 
that the percentage has been cut con- 
siderably in view of what transpired dur- 
ing the weeks the country lacked an OPA, 

The new Price Control Act is common- 
sense legislation, which recognizes the 
peril of inflation. Moreover, it repre- 
sents a substantial improvement over the 
earlier OPA extension bill, which was 
quite properly vetoed by President Tru- 
man as a mockery. It was a spurious 
bill, which would not have served the 
purpose for which it was intended. Con- 
versely, the OPA Act now in effect, while 
not foolproof, gives every indication of 
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safeguarding the American public from 
the evils of inflation which have com. 
pletely wrecked the economy of Poland 
and China, and which have played havoc 
with the economic structures of France 
and other countries of Europe. 

We saw a sample of what inflation 
can do to the Nation when the OPA 
ceased to exist. Now that it has been 
restored let us resolve to keep it until 
the black markets are dead and it is no 
longer necessary. It is a big job but, 
with the cooperation of consumers, shop- 
keepers, manufacturers, landlords, and 
all concerned with the welfare of the 
Nation, we can achieve that goal. 





The CIO-PAC and Its Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, the CIO-PAC, the one-worlders, 
and the Communists would overthrow 
our form of government. They have 
been at it for many years. They vilify 
everyone who refuses to wear their saddle, 
follow their lead. 

They have been so abusive that many 
good men have refused to remain in 
Congress. Others who have made the 
campaign have, by their misrepresenta- 
tions, been defeated. 

The following is, first, from the column 
of George E. Sokolsky in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of July 24, and refers 
to Burton K. WHEELER. The second is 
by Frank C. Waldrop in the July 25 issue 
of the same paper, and refers to Martin 
Dies. The third is from a returned 
World War II veteran, who knows what 
the CIO-PAC is doing to him: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of July 
24, 1946] 


THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Few men will be more missed in the United 
States Senate than Senator Burton K. 
WHEE ER, for his experience has been great, 
his integrity beyond question, and his under- 
standing of national and international ques- 
tions of the highest order. He has served 
with distinction and competence for nearly 
24 years, and in a world distracted by vul- 
garity and cheapness in high places, he stands 
a monument to the finest American tradi- 
tions. 

WHEELER is opposed to war. The very rad- 
icals and liberals who have fought him this 
year used to regard him as a veritable Solo- 
mon of wisdom and an outstanding and pris- 
tine liberal whom they lauded with paeans of 
praise as they now besmirch his name with 
the ugliest of smears. Certainly history has 
already established the purposeless horrors 
of World War I. It was a futile, useless war 
which only served to pave the way for World 
War II. 

It wrecked Europe, brought a fierce depres- 
sion upon this country, and paved the way 
for fascism and communism. It destroyed 
many monarchies but did not really establish 
democrecies. Instead, it made possible the 
careers of the three most evil men in history, 

















Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini, in the order 
named. 

WHEELER was opposed to World War II. 

But he was no longer regarded as a liberal, 
for he had remained a believer in democracy, 
which is an offensive word to those who have 
succumbed to Communist propaganda in sup- 
port of a totalitarian state. 
" He recognized the New Deal as a confused 
and embryonic American imitation of Euro- 
pean totalitarianism. Always a true liberal, 
he supported the New Deal only as far as it 
conformed to democratic traditions. 

He fought valiantly on the floor of the 
Senate for democracy and American idealism; 


throwers and night-soil slingers as a Fascist 
and a reactionary. The fifth columnists of 
hate turned all their scorn upon him, for- 
getting his services to the best causes of man- 
kind for more than a score of years. 

Another element entered into this cam- 
paign. There is a group of men in New York, 
terrifyingly financed, fanatical in their zeal, 
utterly ruthless in their methods, un-Ameri- 
can in their concepts, honest in their pur- 
poses but immoral in their tactics, who have 
made a god of Hitler as some of the peoples 
cf Asia worship the devil. The focus of all 
their thinking is Hitler. They have no rela- 
tions with their God, no worship, no faith, no 
beliefs—except that Hitler was the most po- 
tent creature on earth, therefore the greatest 
menace to them. They offer no positive 
idealism, only a prolongation of hatreds. 
They judge all questions, all issues, all men, 
by their relationship to Hitler. Anyone who 
opposed our entry into the war to make the 
world safe for Stalin is regarded as pro- 
Hitler, pro-Nazi, pro-Fascist. 

These men are not Communists. Many of 
them are rich capitalists engaged in business, 
But they have gone completely mad on the 
Hitler issue; the defeat of Germany, the death 
of Hitler, the trial of his associates, the rise 
of Stalin, the peril of world communism, even 
the dangers to the United States means noth- 
ing to them, 

They are out for revenge. 

They seek to kill off in American political 
and public life every man who at any stage 
opposed the so-called “Roosevelt policies,” 
and that, in spite of the enveloping evidence 
of his deceit and trickiness. They are politi- 
cal paranoiacs, with a ferocious persecution 
complex, to which some of them add a guilt 
complex for the years during which they 
betrayed their own kin and coreligionists, 

They are surrounded by paid employees, 
job holders who receive munificent salaries to 
keep this pot of hate and revenge boiling. 
Their jobs depend upon keeping Hitler's 
memory alive, which they do. 

They are now soliciting funds in New York 
for PAC on the grounds that PAC fights anti- 
Semitism, which it, of course, does not do. 
In f ‘ct, all this activity keeps Hitler alive in 

e United States, which is good fund-raising. 
It 's important to bring all this into the open, 
at d the WHEELER defeat in Montana does just 


—_——— 


m the Washington Times-Herald of July 
25, 1946] 
WHY DIES QUIT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

LUFKIN, Tex., July 24—Here in this way- 
‘ide town with his feet on the desk and his 
hat down over his eyes, rests a Texan whose 
name went around the world. 

He is Martin Dies, who for 16 years repre- 
‘ented the Second Congressional District of 
*exas in the House of Representatives, and 
‘Or © Was chairman of a special House com- 
mittee to investigate un-American activities. 

That committee sat longer than any like 

Pp in the history of Congress and was 
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granted more continuing funds. It has even 
become a part of the permanent organization 
of the present Congress. 

But in 1944 when its work was at a climax 
of tension and struggle, Dies suddenly an- 
nounced that he was through with Congress 
and would not try for reelectior. 

Why he quit has been a mystery in Wash- 
ington ever since, so naturally, I had to 
come up here and ask him about it. 

The answer is very simple. Dies just got 
sick and tired of it all. 

“I had a sore spot on my larynx that a 
couple of doctors told me was cancer. I had 
been taking nothing but abuse from the Reds 
and the New Dealers for six straight years. 
When I came to Conyress I was pretty well 
off, but by 1944 I wasn’t. I lost ground finan- 
cially every year. 

“And then Roosevelt and his crowd had 
poured the money into my district to beat 
me. I just was sick and tired of the whole 
thing and I still am. I'll never run for the 
House of Representatives again.” 

Dies is as healthy today as he ever was. 
No cancer developed. He is practicing law 
with satisfaction, financially and otherwise. 
He is buying and trading as all Texans do who 
can, in timber, cattle, and ranch land. 

More than that, he is planning to send his 
son, Martin Dies, Jr., back to the House of 
Representatives. 

Young Dies was a lieutenant in the Navy 
during the war, and fought aboard a destroy- 
er all up and down the Pacific wearing all the 
time his cowboy boots, nonregulation though 
they were. Now he is married and studying 
law at Southern Methodist University. 

“In two years he'll be ready to run,” says 
the old campaigner, “and he'll win. I know 
how to put him over.” 

Dies himself will run for the Senate, when 
next he has a shot at politics, he says. 

The only other consideration that could 
draw him back to Washington would be that 
of special counsel to a congressional investi- 
gation of “the whole d—— New Deal from 
top to bottom.” 

That he would like and to get it he would 
toss overboard his reestablished law prac- 
tice, though “I make more in 3 months now 
than I did in a year sitting around Washing- 
ton taking that beating, day and night.” 

Dies has on the shelf behind his head a 
full set of the famous hearings he con- 
ducted, all bound in dark red leather with 
gold tooling. But he never looks at them 
any more. 

“T don’t regret it, even if it did only make 
me enemies and left me very few friends,” he 
said with a jerk of his thumb at the 16 vol- 
umes, 

“There it is, and history is proving me right. 
Only one thing I regret. We made one ter- 
rible blunder. We actually located the real, 
true, complete files of the Communist Party 
out in Arizona and before we could get them 
they were gone. 

“Over the border to Mexico, I think. But 
anyhow, they got away. If we could have got 
those, we would have unwound those 
b—— for sure.” 

Judging by all appearances and all the 
record I have been able to piece together, 
Dies never was a very sick man. It was less 
fear of cancer and more sheer boredom that 
made him quit. 

“T know what the fight is all about and the 
Communists know what it is all about. I 
understand them and they understand me. 

“But I just got sick and tired of being shot 
at by the damn fools who had to wait until 
Stalin, Molotov, and Gromyko went to work 
on Jimmy Byrnes, before they could see what 
is going on in the world. 

“Now I'm going to sit back and watch 
somebody else learn for a while, 
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“It’s all in the record for which I’m thank- 
ful. We made plenty of mistakes. We were 
under pressure all the time from the White 
House to lay off and sometimes we had things 
planted on us. Sometimes we were just 
dumb. We had to learn as we went along. 
But there’s the record. Now let them laugh 
it off. 

“I haven't got anything to be sorry for, 
except that I didn’t hit harder. As far as 
foreign policy goes, I voted with Roosevelt 
on every angle of it, much as I opposed him 
for letting the Communists loose in our 
Government. 

“I was just as much against the Nazis as 
I was the Communists, and as I was against 
the Ku Klux Klan before I ever came to 
Congress. 

“Now, by God, the Nazis are gone, the Klan 
is coming back, and all of a sudden even the 
New Dealers are beginning to get worried 
about the Communists. 

“Me, I'm practicing country law, and if 
you'll stay over I'll give you a barbecue and 
take you down to my ranch. It’s the prettiest 
thing in this end of the country.” 

And there, citizens, you have the country 
Congressman who was selected back in 1938 
by then Vice President John Nance Garner, 
as the best man to head up a temporary com- 
mittee intended to root out at least the worst 
un-American elements in the Government, 
and who rose literally to world renown by 
going to the mat with the President of the 
United States himself, when Roosevelt tried 
to make Dies pull his punches and play White 
House politics with communism. 

Time has surely proved Dies was on the 
right side of the issue in that monumental 
battle within the Democratic Party as to 
whether the Communists could be used or 
had better be kicked out and nailed up before 
the world for the blood-lusting revolution- 
aries they are. 

The Communists got their foothold in the 
Democratic Party in 1933, and now in 1946 
they have split it wide open. 

They have done that in America. And in 
Europe they are the controlling or in the 
least instance the pivotal power of politics 
in every country from the English Channel 
clear back beyond into Asia, and right down 
to the China Sea. 

What is their aim? In their own litera- 
ture they state it. “To rule the world, and 
to gain that rule by the bloody overthrow 
of every government standing against them.” 

The New Deal’s most new dealish attorney 
general and open enemy of Martin Dies was 
Francis Biddle, of Philadelphia. 

Yet Dies forced Biddle’s hand to the point 
that even he had to acknowledge in a court 
of law that the Communist Party in the 
USA, from its origin down to the present, has 
advocated, aimed at, and worked for the 
overthrow of our constitutional government 
by force and violence. 

Dies forced that all onto the public rec- 
ord. The country owes him acknowledgment 
of the truth that he faced the New Deal 
down and exposed its game of playing cozy 
with communism even though his action 
cost him the support of the most powerful 
faction within his own Democratic Party 
and in time drove him out of Congress. 








When I was discharged from the Army I 
got a job through the Government employ- 
ment agency, but I had to join the CIO. Is 
the Government employment agency working 
for CIO? 

One month after going to work I was 
assessed for $5 to support OPA; the next 


month $5 for organization work in the South; 
then $2 for flowers for Hillman’s funeral. If 
I don't pay, I am told I will be barred from 
work anywhere and my wife and child beg 
or starve. 


Is this a free country? 
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Bellamy Sees Dachau, Then Nuremberg— 
Finds War Trials “Diffuse” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the sixth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
A Trip Through Hell, and depicts Mr. 
Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as it 
appeared early in the spring of the year: 

It might be interesting to take a look 
at Dachau: 


The cyanide chambers, where the miser- 
able victims of Nazi liquidation policies were 
destroyed, are still maintained and will be 
kept as a public monument. It is said that 
238,000 were “processed” there, including 
Jews, political prisoners, and renegade Nazis. 

We saw a film at Nuremberg of Dachau as 
well as Belsen, another of the terrible con- 
centration camps. 

The heart turns sick at such incredible 
monstrosity. 

When the avenging troops marched in, so 
many bodies of victims were lying around, 
and their carcasses were so corrupting the 
air, that in some cases it was necessary to 
bring out great bulldozers with steel blades 
in front of them which literally swept thou- 
sands of bodies into a common grave. 

The sight was the most awful I have ever 
witnessed. Poor, miserable, emaciated 
corpses being hurtled by the behemoth bull- 
dozer into their final resting place. Occa- 
sionally a leg would come off. Occasionally 
an arm would stick out in a most distorted 
manner, as the bodies rolled one on top of 
the other into oblivion. 

That film should be shown to every Ger- 
man, as it has already been shown to the 
people in Munich. 


NOT MANY REMORSEFUL 


But I regret to say that there are not a 
great many remorseful Germans. The film 
showed photographs of Germans witnessing 
these sights. Some of the women dabbed at 
their handkerchiefs, but, by and large, both 
women and men said although they lived near 
Dachau they knew nothing of what was going 
on. Someone more naive than I will have to 
be found to give credence to this statement. 

In Dachau, as I have said, there is a stock- 
ade with 20,000 German prisoners, mostly 
members of the SS and the SA storm troopers. 
There is also an office of the War Crimes Com- 
mission, headed by Dr. M. Dortheimer, a pro- 
tessor of international law at the University 
of Krakow, one of the oldest in Europe. He 
is the man who, with his staff, is screening 
these young criminals to determine those 
whose specific crimes are sufficient to justify 
their trial before military tribunals. 

Contiguous to the stockade is a prison 
house with cells where the more dangerous 
criminals are kept, including some who have 
already been remanded for trial. We saw 
there, guards who had killed their thousands, 
women who had literally clubbed to death 
hundreds of their own sex, and both men and 
women who had committed bestial crimes 
against the dignity of man so awful as to be 
unprintable. 

Now if anyone thinks he can make good 
little lambs out of those rattlesnakes by feed- 
ing them a bowl of warm milk, he and I have 
been living in different universes. 


A DAY IN COURT 


At Nuremberg we were privileged to spend a 
whole day in the courtroom of the inter- 


national tribunal trying Goering and his as- 
sociate criminals. This is the boiled-down 
sirup of the whole Nazi conspiracy against 
mankind. 

Here, after many screenings were deposited, 
the ultimate criminals who hatched the whole 
thing, with exception of the master criminal 
himself, who died by his own hand. 

I state this as a fact, because there seems 
to be no doubt about it in Europe, but if 
there be any doubt as to whether Hitler is 
dead, there is no doubt that his ideas are 
dead and that if he were to appear in the 
ruined square of Nuremberg, for example, 
he would immediately be seized and cast 
into jail like a common criminal. The illu- 
sion is gone. The dance of death is over. 
There has come a new day. 

You are all familiar with the intricate 
telephone system by which the spectators 
at the trial are able to hear the proceedings 
in whatever languages, one of four they 
elect. I naturally chose English, and on 
placing the phones to my ears was able to 
get the testimony quite well through the 
voice of the English interpreter, although 
the trial was conducted mostly in French 
and German. 

The defendant on the stand that day, 
testifying in his own defense, was Alfred 
Rosenberg, the “idea” man of the Nazis, and 
the great international art thief next to 
Hitler himself and Goering. 


TRIAL THEORY EXPLAINED 


It struck all of our party that the proceed- 
ings were pretty diffused and that the de- 
fendants were allowed to talk about almost 
anything they wanted to, including apple 
pie and the Great Dipper. But the whole 
theory of the trial was explained to us very 
well that night in Nuremberg, when we were 
the guests of Justice Robert Jackson, the 
American prosecutor. 

Incidentally, after the morning session 
we had luncheon with several members of 
the court, including Francis Biddle, former 
Attorney General of the United States. 

The afternoon session ended, we adjourned 
to our hotel, where that evening, as I have 
said, Jackson gave a dinner. It was attended 
also by Willis Smith of North Carolina, pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association, who 
had been delegated by that organization to 
study the Nuremberg trials. Jackson was 
asked about the long delay in reaching con- 
victions. His explanation was, roughly, as 
follows: 

The United States and its victorious allies 
are setting up a new principle of interna- 
tional law following this war, namely, the 
principle that the chief factors in bringing 
about an aggressive war, involving the viola- 
tion of international treaties, are personally 
guilty. This present list may extend to a 
great many thousands and ultimately to 
100,000 or more, if sustained. The larger 
number will come into the criminal class if 
the court rules that membership in the 
storm trooper organization and certain other 
extremely active Nazi organizations per se 
renders the member a criminal. 


NO PREVIOUS ATTEMPT 


As Jackson pointed out, nothing like this 
has been attempted after any other war in 
history. 

In ancient times Roman conquerors were 
wont to drag their captured kings at the 
chariot wheel in the Coliseum, and occasion- 
ally they cut off the head of one. More re- 
cently a group of allies imprisoned Napoleon 
Bonaparte on St. Helena for the rest of his 
life. 

But there has never been anything like the 
present attempt to convict a whole class of 
persons, amounting to many thousands, or 
war guilt. Therefore, Jackson said, we had 
to have a complete record to prove that this 
was the most monstrous conspiracy in his- 
tory against humanity. Otherwise the prec- 
edent might be used following any ordinary 
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war where the customary procedures of war 
were observed, where atrocities were not the 
order of the day and where the liquidation 
of persons and minorities was not the con- 
stant occupation of the ruling class. 

I observe that it seemed to me this proved, 
among other things, that we must win all the 
rest of the wars, but he stuck to his story that 
a nation might lose a war in which it had not 
been the aggressor and still not lay itself open 
to the sanctions which the victorious allies 
in this conflict were employing with Ger- 
many. I objected that the interpretation 
as to whether one had acted aggressively in 
war would be up to the victor and that it was 
rather unncertain what the verdict might 
be, but he insisted that this was a different 
war from any other in history, arising out of 
a more monstrous conspiracy that ever existed 
before. 

CAUGHT BY OWN RECORDS 


Then he went on to say that the Germans 
had been hoist on their own petard on the 
matter of keeping records. They had made 
a virtue out of keeping records. They had 
made a virtue out of writing down most me- 
ticulously every idea that they had. Besides 
that, they kept complete lists of all members 
of the party: 

At the end the Allies moved in so fast on 
the broken foe that they recovered almost 
complete records of all the facts. 

Some they got in salt mines. Some they 
dug up in warehouses, some in private resi- 
dences. But the net of it was that when 
they accused a man of being a Nazi they 
knew what they were talking about. In oth- 
er words, it was the most completely docu- 
mented case in history. 

Jackson was of the opinion that although 
some of the dramatics had gone out of the 
trial by its long duration, and there was dan- 
ger that when the final verdict came down 
some thoughtless persons might ask what the 
defendants were being convicted for, all that 
was outweighed by the fact that we should 
set up a perfect record for posterity to read, 
that we should prove the guilt of everyone 
who was convicted and establish for all time 
the awfulness of the Nazi conspiracy. 

You have all seen the pictures of the trial 
and made up your minds as to the character 
of the men being tried. My own opinion 
was that they were all second-raters, and 
that they would not have succeeded in any 
business except that of tyranny, at which 
they proved themselves adept. 





Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I oppose S. 2177, the congressional reor- 
ganization bill, especially the retirement 
benefit features. I take the position that 
Congressmen are in a different status 
from persons who are employees of the 
executive branch of the Government. We 
are elected by our constituents to make 
the laws by which our country is gov- 
erned. The law fixes our salary and I 
do not feel that there is any obligation on 
the Federal Government to provide any 
system of pension for Members of Con- 
gress. There are millions of elderly peo- 
ple in this country who do not have such 
benefits. 











Neither do I believe we should increase 
the salary of Congressmen during this 
emergency. 

It is true there may be much saving 
in consolidation of the various commit- 
tees in reducting the number from 48 to 
19. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, loses 
the Commodity Credit Corporation which 
deals in loans to producers of agriculture, 
and I certainly do not see why the juris- 
diction of this agency should be trans- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. 
The Export-Import Bank and interna- 
tional financial agreements such as Bret- 
ton Woods, which have been handled 
solely by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee (members of the committee are 
supposed to be thrqughly familiar with 
these agencies) are now transferred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I 
think it is a mistake not to leave the 
jurisdiction of these with the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

For these and other reasons I could 
not support this bill. 





Pensions for Congressmen Unwise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. RizLeEy] made a very powerful argu- 
ment against the provision providing pen- 
sions for Congressmen. To me it seems 
unanswerable. Briefly, it is that since 
we are the elected policy-making officers 
of the National Government and since we 
have to pass on various types of public 
pension plans such as pensions for the 
Army and pensions for Government 
workers, and so forth, if we start voting 
ourselves pensions, we will lose the very 
independence that we need in passing 
upon that problem. Independence of 
any selfish motive or reward in the con- 
sideration of a public problem is what 
makes for good judgment, and good judg- 
ment in public life means statesmanship. 

There is another aspect to this prob- 
lem that I think we should face squarely. 
It has been repeatedly stated during this 
debate that the pension plan for Congress 
is a contributory plan—that is, that we 
match the money that the Government 
puts up, In my opinion, that is not strict- 
ly true. It is true that we do match the 
money that the Government puts: up. 
But remember this, that the administra- 
uon expenses of handling the plan are 
paid for out of general funds. But even 
though we match the Government’s con- 
tribution why not face the situation and 
recognize that the half that the Govern- 
ment pays is paid for by the taxpayers? 

The result is that a great segment of 
our population such as farmers, small 
businessmen, professional men, and the 
like are paying a large part of the cost for 
Pension plans for Government workers 


and in the particular instance for Con- 
eressmen. 
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If the pension system is so essential to 
the welfare of the American people I be- 
lieve it should be made universal. By 
making it universal everyone who pays 
would in return receive something and we 
would not have a big portion of the load 
carried by a portion of our people who 
obtain nothing. 

The pension for judges is not identical 
in principle with the pension for elected 
Offices. Judges are appointed for life. It 
has been thought fitting that if they de- 
vote their life to work on the bench that 
not only for their own good but for the 
good of the judicial service they should, 
when they are aged, receive a pension in 
order to encourage their retirement so 
that younger and more vigorous men may 
take their places. I trust that the pen- 
sion provisions of this law will be 
rejected. 





The PAC Takes Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Juiy 26, 1946 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of July 19, 
1946: 





THE PAC TAKES OVER 


During the fourth-term campaign for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in 1944 one of the issues was 
the extent to which the CIO Political Action 
Committee had seized control of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The dispute will no doubt be revived as a 
result of PAC activity in this year’s congres- 
sional campaigns. But in one State at least 
there will be no disagreement about the facts, 
for in Pennsylvania the PAC has taken over 
the Democratic Party, lock, stock, and barrel. 

This was recently disclosed when Senator 
JoserH F. Gurrey and other candidates on 
the Pennsylvania State Democratic ticket 
authorized the Pennsylvania CIO Political 
Action Committee to receive and disburse 
funds in their behalf for the November cam- 

a! -2. 

: The authorizations were filed with the 
Pennsylvania elections bureau by the chair- 
man of the State CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, in accordance with a State law. 

Thus the PAC is undertaking the financing 
of the Democratic campaign in Pennsylvania, 
Since it is axiomatic that whoever controls 
the party purse controls the party, there can 
be no argument abcut the status of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Pennsylvania. It has be- 
come an adjunct of the CIO. 

What this may mean for the Democratic 
Party nationally must be interpreted in con- 
junction with a reorganization of the PAC, 
necessitated by the recent death of Sidney 
Hillman, 

As head of the PAC, Hillman formulated 
its policies. but under the reorganization 
plan, policies will now be determined by a 
five-man executive board 

This board consists of Jack Kroll, of Cin- 
cinnati, who was named administrative head 
of the PAC, and the secretary-treasurers of 
four CIO unions—the steel, electrical, auto, 
and textile workers. The Communists claim 


to have considerable strength in all these 
unions, but whether the Communists will be 
able to dominate decisions of the PAC execu- 
tive board remains to be seen. 


One thing 
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is certain, however. Left-wing elements will 
have just as much if not more voice in deter- 
mining the policies of the PAC as they did 
when Hillman was head of it. 

Hillman was not a Communist, but he was 
highly regarded by the Communists and 
worked effectively with them, both in the 
PAC and the New York American Labor party. 

Kroll is a vice president of the CIO Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union and was 
an assistant to Hillman. He was an Ohio 
delegate to the 1944 Democratic National 
Convention, where he held out to the last 
for the renomination of Henry Wallace as 
Vice President, although the Ohio delegation 
was announced as unanimous for Truman 
over his heated but unheeded protest. 

Sooner or later the members of the Dem- 
ocratic Party must decide whether the party 
is to be taken over nationally by the PAC, 
as it has been in Pennsylvania. The CIO 
and the PAC have shown no disposition to 
throw the Communists out of their organ- 
izations. On the contrary, the Communists 
are constantly boring further into the labor- 
political movement. 

If the Democrats are not alert, they may 
wake up someday to discover that their 
party has become a front for the Communists, 





Notre Dame 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Navy Department, through 
Secretary James Forrestal, awarded a 
special commendation to the University 
of Notre Dame “for effective cooperation 
with the United States in the training of 
officer candidates under the Navy V-12 
program during World War II.” 

Just a few short weeks ago Fleet Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval 
Operations, spoke at Notre Dame. In 
lauding her contribution in training Re- 
serve officers for the Navy, he said: 


Few institutions, not excepting the two 
great service academies, have contributed 
more than Nov.re Dame in preparing young 
men for the arduous and dangerous duty of 
driving a cunning and powerful enemy back 
across the sea. There are nearly 10,000 men 
who can speak proudly of having won their 
commissions in the Navy at this great uni- 
versity. 

Father O'Donnell, you sent forth to me, 
as to other naval commands on every ocean 
and continent, men who had become imbued 
with more than the mechanical knowledge 
of warfare. 

Somehow, in the crowded hours of their 
preparation for the grim business of war, 
they absorbed not only Notre Dame’s tradi- 
tional fighting spirit, but the spiritual 
strength, too, that this university imparts 
to all, regardless of creed who come under 
its influence. 

The naval chapter in Notre Dame’s history 
is closing. Statistically, 12,269 men attended 
midshipman school here, and 9,099 were 
commissioned in the Naval Reserve, 290 in 
the Marines. Some 9,200 graduated from 
your V-12 program. An appreciable number 
have decided to make the Navy their career. 
The beneficent influence of this university 
on the Navy will be felt far into the future, 


Those of us who have been privileged 
to attend the University of Notre Dame 
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take a special pride in the words of praise 
that have come to our Alma Mater. 

Recently, a well known Notre Dame 
alumnus paid a visit at his Alma Mater. 
Paul Mallon, well-known columnist, re- 
turned to the campus where he delivered 
an address at the alumni banquet in 
connection with the celebration of Notre 
Dame’s 104th anniversary. Following 
that visit Mr. Mallon wrote the following 
column: 

MALLON: NOTRE DAME 


(By Paul Mallon) 


Out here where the football teams come 
from, I found the American counterpart of 
the playing fields of Eton from which the 
traditions have sprung which have held the 
British Empire together for centuries in the 
face of many enemies. The playing fields of 
Notre Dame have grown 102 years old with 
the fresh growing spirit of a new nation 
now stepping into world leadership. You 
may feel it within you, pulsing with poten- 
tialities of a new hundred years, springing 
lixe the tall shade trees from the green grass, 
the two lakes on the large flat prairie cam- 
pus, the most beautiful as a whole which I 
have seen from coast to coast. Upon it you 
may see further than the buildings of learn- 
ing to the modern brick stadium in which a 
football spectator may see a game better than 
any other, the sidelines of its theater are 
nearly in the stands, and the press box is 
glass-enclosed and steam heated. Or you 
may see the Rockne fie’d house, or the large 
golf course adjoining the buildings 

While other large universities have grown 
in cities where the law of nature required 
them to skip a block or two for the next 
buliding, and thus sprawl through town, 
Notre Dame has acres yet unused, a compact 
compus, and as I say, probably our most 
beautiful naturally. Like Eton, its ratio of 
casualties during the war was highest and 
like Eton many a father now may reserve 
entry for his son in infancy 

Does this give you the inspiration of its 
influence, the joining of what is new with 
what is old in education to furnish the 
spirit which is common to all this Nation and 
its many campuses? In this atmosphere is 
not where you meet juvenile delinquency. 
It is the exception rather than the rule. 
Here you may see Budenz, editor of the Com- 
munist Daily Worker in New York who is 
finding the new way of life, the philosophers 
of America and those fled from Europe, edu- 
cators. Also students now grown 2 years 
older in their graduation to their degrees 
and the Naval Reserve commissions, and 
alumni from my day when it was a small 
college and Rockne coached the team of 
farmers’ and villagers’ sons from this grow- 
ing area in a barely-fenced field wel’ enough 
te beat Army with such frequency as to 
bring their annual game to the Yankee Sta- 
dium 

My trip into these surroundings climaxed a 
2 weeks’ journey around the country in which 
I attended three commencements (receiving 
three honorary degrees of doctor of laws 
and letters) and saw the younger genera- 
tion. There is nothing the matter with it, 
if you raise it right. Healthy, earnest, eager 
for peace and to work for it, this coming gen- 
eration of higher learning (from which lead- 
ership comes), wore its battle and service 
stripes well It looked good enough to me. 
Its problems are greater and somewhat con- 
fused But principles do not grow larger 
or smaller. 

Educators out around the country, not here 
because the school lives on a campus outside 
South Bend, told me of the usual difficulties 
of our age and a new one. Inside the 
youngsters, some authorities seemed to have 
detected the presence in varying degrees of 
what might be called an undefinable resent- 
ment. It was not personal, but you m‘ght say 
it was against society, perhaps against au- 


thority, even governments. It lacked a pre- 
cise definition, but was plainly an outgrowth 
of our era in which the youth himself in- 
dulged in an idealistic revolution, a revolu- 
tion of the mind and methods of thought. 
Stirred by the revolution in governing democ- 
racy, in business and elsewhere, it had a chip 
on its shoulder. It was sometimes an in- 
ward rebellion against work, including an 
assertion of equality or superiority by minors, 
although nothing is produced without work 
and minors are still minors. 

At Holy Cross College in Worcester, Mass., 
this symptom was met in a way which might 
well be copied by colleges and universities 
throughout the country. A committee was 
created which was composed of both em- 
ployers and employees from the State, and 
labor leaders and others were invited to ap- 
pear before it for talks. Its primary duty, 
however, was to get a job for the the graduate, 
suited to his capabilities. In some cases, 
employers astonished after a few weeks of 
work by a young man who may have wanted 
to run the factory or the world, lost faith in 
the enterprise. But careful handling has 
maintained the success of the enterprise. 

Out of it all, I could see this world is now 
getting its largest educated population, the 
largest in all its existence. In many ways it 
is also the best educated, although it has its 
share of deficiencies. But the point is if rea- 
son is to guide democracy wisely (and it 
must), we have a better chance of getting it 
than ever before. We are making traditions, 
fresh and imaginative traditions, which also 
are as sound as any which have ever been 
made. 





Reorganization of the Foreign Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. July 26, 1946 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at 
long last by the passage in the House of 
H. R. 6967 the Foreign Service of the 
United States is to ve overhauled, com- 
pletely freed of politics, and given salary 
scales commensurate with the responsi- 
bilities of its officers. Provision is also 
made for the continued training of these 
officers during their service by a Foreign 
Service Institute, and for their re-Amer- 
icanization by sending them home at 
regular intervals. 

These fundamental principles set forth 
in this bill seem to me to constitute the 
foundation for a sound and efficient 
service. 

Just as a reminder that these reforms 
were long overdue can perhaps be best 
illustrated by the fact there has not been 
a@ pay increase for our ambassadors or 
ministers since 1855—almost 100 years 
ago. 

For the first time a career cfficer in 
the Foreign Service is permitted to be ap- 
pointed an ambassador or minister with- 
out forcing him to give up his career 
service. For the first time it provides 
sufficient salaries and a retirement sys- 
tem which should attract good men and 
not force them to make a sacrifice for 
their work abroad, many times in un- 
healthy and dangerous parts. For the 
first time there is spelled out in detail in 
this bill exact provisions telling just how 
this reorganization should take place 
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without granting broad general power to 
the Secretary of State to do as he sees fit 
by regulations. 

How did all this come about—that we 
had presented to us such a compre- 
hensive bill which has the unanimous ap- 
proval not only of the entire Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee but the approval of the 
State Department and the officers of the 
Foreign Service themselves. 

It was brought about by setting up a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from West Virginia, Judge 


“Kee, Democrat, the distinguished gen- 


tleman from South Carolina, Mr. Ricx- 
ARDS, Democrat, and the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Vorys, Re- 
publican. This bipagtisan committee sat 
down with officials of the State Depart- 
ment and worked day efter day with un- 
surpassed diligence. By thoroughgoing 
research and special attention to details, 
they brought forth a bill which is a model 
of its kind. 

I cannot hel, but comment on the ex- 
cellent work of the able representative 
of the minority on this subcommittee, 
Mr. Vorys. He worked most conscien- 
tiously to perfect this bill and of the ap- 
proximately 100 changes made by the 
subcommittee some 40 of them were sug- 
gested by this hard-working legislator, 
He and the other members of the sub- 
committee deserve the commendation 
and thanks of this House. 

It is my sincere hope the other body of 
Congress will give immediate considera- 
tion to this measure so it can be passed 
and signed by the President during this 
session of Congress. 





Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I was against the passage of the 
congressional reorganization bill and was 
one of the 61 Members of the 
House who voted against the bill on a 
standing vote yesterday. I was strongly 
in favor of a record or yea-and-nay 
vote on this legislation and was one of 
the 39 Members who stood up 
in favor of requesting a yea-and-nay 
vote upon the measure. I regret that 
there were not sufficient Members [0 
stand up in favor of demanding a roll- 
call so as to permit a record vote. 

I do not feel that now is the appro- 
priate time for increasing the salaries 
of Members of Congress due to our huge 
Federal indebtedness, our unbalanced 
budget and present inflationary trend. 
Also I am of the opinion that elective 
Federal officials like the Members of 
Congress should not be placed under the 
retirement system. I think that in re- 
gard to this matter the Members of Con- 
gress are in a different position tn" 
civil-service employees of our Govern- 
ment. 
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John H. Tolan, Fine Citizen and Excellent 
Congressman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the other day when the railroad 
reorganization bill was being considered 
on the floor of the House, I intended to 
take a few minutes to say a few words 
about by friend and colleague Jonn H. 
Totan, of California, who is voluntarily 
retiring at the end of this term. How- 
ever, I felt that I was not justified in 
view of the limited time for debate on 
the reorganization bill, to take any of 
the time which was allotted for debate 
on that bill and consequently, am mak- 
ing my remarks at this time. 

At the last memoria] services we had 
two very interesting speeches. The 
centleman from Ohio (Mr. McGrecor] 
in his address suggested that we not only 
say nice things about our colleagues after 
they have died but that we also say some 
pleasant things about them while they 
are still among us. 

I had known about JoHN TOoLan for a 
number of years but never got to know 
him intimately until I came to Congress 
in 1943. It was my good fortune to be- 
come intimately acquainted with him 
and some of the members of his family, 
and the better I got to know them the 
better I liked them. 

According to my standard, one of the 
tests of a successful man is whether or 
not he has made a success of his family 
life. Measured by this yardstick, JOHN 
ToLaN is an eminently successful indi- 
vidual. To begin with, he was lucky in 
his selection of a wife. Mrs. Tolan and 
JOHN ToLan have been real partners in 
every sense of the word. They were 
blessed with five children all of whom are 
a credit to their parents and each of 
whom is or will be a successful citizen in 
his own right. The Tolan family has 
been a harmonious unit promoting the 
interests of the whole family. Mrs. 
Tolan frequently helped her husband in 
campaigns. She did not try to replace 
the Congressman or to dabble into the 
political affairs that sometimes go on in 
Congressional districts. But she was a 
helpmate in trying to get the people, in 
the district from which her husband 
came, to understand his record and 
understand him. She was a very success- 
ful and helpful individual in those cam- 
paiens, 

Some years ago Mr. To.tan was the 
chairman of a committee called the Tolan 
committee. The purpose of this commit- 
tee was to study the problem of the mi- 
eratory workers. During the depression 
thousands of poor people migrated to 
California. Many of them came into the 
State absolutely destitude. They had 
heard of the fabulous farming operations 
in California, of its glorious climate, and 
‘ts Wonderful opportunities. The result 





was that the State was filled with people 
seeking work and looking for a place to 
sleep and a place to eat. The migratory 
workers of California for years had 
moved up and down the State harvesting 
our varied crops but in practically all 
cases having inadequate housing and liv- 
ing facilities. JoHn ToLan and his com- 
mittee studied the problem thoroughly 
and sympathetically. They showed that 
there must be intervention on the part 
of the Federal Government as the prob- 
lem was partly due to the migration of 
workers from outside the State of Cali- 
fornia. They made an intelligent and 
humane report making certain recom- 
mendations. That report reficcts the 
character and the outlook of the chair- 
man of the committee that wrote it. Mr. 
ToLan is a man who understands the 
problems of an “underdog.” All his life 
he has fought for reforms, advocated 
changes and readjustments that he 
thought would give the ordinary common 
man a better chance in life. 

It is very significant that in every cam- 
paign in which he participated in Cali- 
fornia he never had the support of any 
general newspaper. Yet, he was elected 
to Congress six times. Why? Because 
the common people had faith in his in- 
tegrity, his courage, and his intelligence. 
They had faith that he understood their 
problems and that he talked for the un- 
lettered and the silent mass of voters who 
determine all our elections. 

It is a pleasure to say a word about a 
colleague and friend like JoHn Toxan, 
and we hope that he may have many, 
many more years of useful and happy life 
in his beloved California. He can indeed 
look back with pride on his service in 
the House of Representatives. 





Sugar Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had the opportunity of discussing 
with Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
the serious problems that confront the 
processors of raw sugar in Louisiana and 
of the absolute necessity to give relief to 
these people now in the form of an in- 
creased price in sugar. Processors of 
raw sugar in Louisiana have not been 
treated fairly. Many of them for the 
past two seasons have been forced to 
operate at a loss, and of course these 
conditions cannot continue. The reason 
which caused some of the processors to 
manufacture their raw sugars into mo- 
lasses and sirups were due entirely to the 
economic fact that money was being lost 
in the preduction of raw sugar and there- 
fore they made sirup and molasses to 
keep from losing money. 

I have submitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the following statement 
which shows the necessity for an im- 
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mediate price increase and subsequent 
price increase, depending upon increased 
cost of foods, a formula just agreed to by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his nego- 
tiations with the Cuban Government for 
the purchase of the Cuban sugar crop: 

The Louisiana sugar crop is harvested 
beginning late October. The industry 
feels that they are entitled to know a 
reasonable period before this time ex- 
actly what the Department of Agriculture 
proposes to do about price increase on 
Louisiana sugars, because obviously the 
operations of the industry depend to a 
great extent upon this determination by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


The CPA bill which has just been adopted 
by Congress grants rather full powers to the 
Secretary of Agriculture over changes or ad- 
justments in maximum prices of agricultural 
commedities. The definition of agricultural 
commodities apparently includes sugarcane, 
sugar beets, and sugar. It is the hope and 
expectation of domestic sugar producers that 
the Secretary of Agriculture willgct promptly 
under these newly acquired powers. Im- 
mediate action appears justified in the case 
of raw sugar particularly for two principal 
reasons: 

1. Domestic raw sugar producers have not 
been able to obtain consideration of their 
specific difficulties even though the matter 
has been before the OPA for 2 years; and 

2. The contract covering the purchase of 
the 1946 and 1947 Cuban sugar crops has been 
signed with a basic minimum price f. o. b. 
Cuba of 3.675 cents; the basic minimum price 
c. i. f. New York, duty paid, delivered, being 
4.775 cents. 

Representations have been repeatedly made 
and figures submitted to OPA in substantia- 
tion showing that losses have been incurred 
in the 1944 and 1945 crop seasons. More 
significant from the standpoint of good busi- 
ness for the industry has been the fact ad- 
mitted by Government officials of the inabil- 
ity of raw sugar producers to obtain anywhere 
near the margin of profit from raw sugar 
operations which the same processor could 
have obtained from the production of other 
types of products from sugarcane juices, in- 
cluding direct-consumption sugars, edible 
molasses, and sirups. Consequently, more 
and more, the business judgment of raw 
sugar producers has forced them to consider 
changing to the production of other types of 
Sugarcane products. 

The harvesting operations in Louisiana 
normally begin in the early part of October. 
With the acute labor shortage, the tendency 
will be to begin operations at the earliest 
practical date. Preparations must neces- 
sarily be made in August and September 
and in keeping with the final product or 
products intended to be produced in each 
individual case 

During the war years there has 
moderate control over the production 
distribution of edible molasses and sirup 
under WFO 51. The industry has been noti- 
fied by Officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture that these regulations will be very 
strictly enforced in 1946 and that very 
definite limitations will be much more rigidly 
set on the distribution. Thus, the raw sugar 
producers, most of whom have lost money 
and all of whom have been deprived of a 
fair return in comparison with producers of 
other sugar cane and surar beet products, 
are faced with the prospect of being deprived 
of converting their operations because the 
Department of Agriculture needs more raw 
sugar for the refiners and more refined sugar 
for the consumers. 

The most remarkable feature of the situ- 
ation which confronts the raw sugar pro- 
ducers of Louisiana is that Louisana has the 


been 
and 
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best record of production and distributing 
during the war years, among all domestic 
areas. Louisiana’s contribution has been 
outstanding, yet the regulations of Gov- 
ernment have been most harshly applied 
against the domestic raw sugar producers, 
No other conclusion is possible, unless it 
should be that the OPA, by delay and inac- 
tion, has simply ignored this important ele- 
ment and its excellent war record. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should be 
willing to take into consideration (1) the 
losses which have been incurred; (2) the 
regulations which have prevented the con- 
version of such losses into substantial profits 
such as have been enjoyed by other pro- 
ducers; and (3) that the only hope of being 
brought up to a standard of relative equal- 
ity with other elements in the sugar industry 
would be an adjustment in the maximum 
price ceiling on raw sugar amounting to an 
increase of from seventy-five one-hundredths 
cent to 1 cent above the ceiling in effect under 
OPA June 30, 1946. 

There was an increase in the raw sugar 
ceiling in February, but it came immediately 
after the Louisiana raw sugar crop had been 
marketed under Goverment regulation and 
requirement, so that Louisiana producers 
have not benefited so far. The purchase of 
the Cuban crops at a basic minimum de- 
livered price of 4.775 cents indicates the 
preferential status of Cuban sugar as com- 
pared to the Louisiana 1946 crop sugar which, 
under present regulations, would sell at 
4.205 cents. An increase of fifty-seven one- 
hundredths cent would be required to bring 
Louisiana sugar to the same market price, 
delivered at New York, which would be in 
accordance with the custom of the trade 
that existed previous to World War II. 

The terms of the Cuban contract antici- 
pate price increases above the basic mini- 
mum price named, which increases are to be 
in direct proportion to increases in the aver- 
age cost of foods in the United States. Con- 
sequently, on the basis of published reports 
and the trends of food prices, as well as the 
prospects of further advances under the pro- 
visions of the amendments adopted to the 
Emergency Price Control Act, it is logical to 
anticipate that the price to be paid for for- 
eign raw sugar under contract will mean an 
increase of at least fifty one-hundredths cents 
in the price of raw sugar, in addition to the 
increase above described. 

Louisiana producers sincerely feel that 
they should not be deprived of the full bene- 
fit of these price increases which are being, 
and will be, enjoyed by foreign producers 
now and eventually. Therefore, Louisiana 
sugar producers request that in simple jus- 
tice, the same adjustments in price which 
will be made in favor of producers under the 
contract for the purchase of Cuban sugar 
shall, by some Government procedure, be 
saved and guaranteed to such Louisiana 
sugar producers in direct and full partici- 
pation as the Cuban contract contemplates 
will be available to Cuban producers. 

The Louisiana 1946 raw sugar crop will be 
harvested this fall, and in order to place the 
Louisiana producers in a position of enjoy- 
ing in full the price increases which can now 
be definitely anticipated, it is necessary that 
an announcement be made promptly on the 
adjustment of the domestic raw sugar price 
to the basic r.inimum price offered on for- 
eign sugar delivered at New York. 

Subsequently, some Government procedure 
can be worked out through which the con- 
templated increases in the price of Cuban 
sugar may become the market price for do- 
mestic sugar, or at least that the price in- 
creases anticipated under the Cuban contract 
and under the amendments to the Emergency 
Price Control Act shall apply in full measure 
to the production in Louisiana from the crop 
to be harvested in the fail of 1946. 


Long Beach Minister Tells America What 
Memorial Day Really Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker and col- 
leagues, thank you for your unanimous 
consent to have the Memorial Day ser- 
mon of my own beloved minister at my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif., inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Stuart LeRoy Anderson, D. D., 
is much beloved by his large flock and 
universally respected by all his listeners 
for his clear-cut exposition of the Gospel 
and for his emphatic contribution to the 
sound and inspirational living of his 
home-community listeners and to a rap- 
idly increasing number of eager readers 
of his words. 

The following sermon was preached 
from the pulpit of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Long Beach, Calif., on 
Sunday, May 26, 1946, and was printed in 
a neat booklet for wide distribution under 
the auspices of the men’s association of 
Said church: 


WHAT MEMORIAL DAY REALLY MEANS 


(Sermon by Stuart LeRoy Anderson, D. D., 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Long Beach, Calif.) 


If the proverbial visitor from Mars were 
to pay a visit to our land, I think one of the 
things that would strike him as queerest 
among our customs would be the way we 
observe our holidays. It is evident in the 
way some of us use Sunday, supposedly a day 
for spiritual rest, refreshment, quietness, 
communion, but which some of us use for 
everything except that. It is especially evi- 
dent in the way we use great days like Inde- 
pendence Day, Armistice Day, and Memorial 
Day. These should be days with the deepest 
meanings for our lives. We should observe 
them quietly, devoutly, reverently. Instead, 
we often use them as occasions for pompous 
demonstrations. We dedicate cannon to the 
memory of those who died by them. The 
baseball clubs always observe the days by 
playing double-headers. And amidst all our 
celebration and cur special excursions and 
Picnics, we all but miss the vital truths for 
which these days stand. This morning let us 
try to discover again what Memorial Day 
really means and how we best could observe it. 

It was Edmund Burke who said, “Society 
is a contract between the dead, the living, 
and the great unborn.” Man alone of all 
created things has the ability to bind togeth- 
er the three tenses of life—the past, the pres- 
ent and the future. Man alone has memories 
of the past which influence the present. 
And he alone has hopes for the future which 
grow out of today’s experience. It is out of 
man’s ability to bind time together that 
Memorial Day comes. It is a memory day 
for the past; it is a dedication day for the 
present and it is a day of hope for the fu- 
ture. This should be a day when we remem- 
ber that others have labored and we have 
entered into their labors. It is also a day 
when we remember that we are debtors and 
our debt calls for payment in the present. 
Finally, it is a day when we should assume 
our rightful responsibility for building a bet- 
ter world for tomorrow’s great unborn. 

The aspect of Memorial Day which calls 
for memory of the past is a very important 
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one. We would be less than human if we diq 
not gratefully remember those who made 
great sacrifices in days gone by. Here worship 
is common to all peoples. The Greeks had 
custom of twining flowers on the memorials 
of those who had fallen in battle. The Ro. 
mans erected triumphal arches to honor their 
war dead. And although their civilization 
has vanished, some of these memorial arches 
still remain. The writer of the book of 
Hebrews in the great eleventh chapter calls 
the roll of the great heroes and heroines of 
Israel. It is very fitting that Memorial Day 
be used first to remember the heroes of the 
past. They have given us a heritage of sac- 
rifice and bravery for which we are eternally 
grateful. 

But we must not, as we so often do, use this 
day only as a day for memory. The writer of 
the book of Hebrews, in remembering his na- 
tional heroes, gave us a clue as to how we 
ought to remember ours. Having called the 
roll and thrilled his listeners with the glori- 
ous tales of Israel’s past, he turned to them 
and says in conclusion, “These all died, not 
having received the promises. God having 
reserved some better thing for us that they 
without us might not be made perfect.” I 
wish every Memorial Day celebration might 
contain that note. Although we honor our 
war heroes, God has reserved some better 
thing for us that they without us should not 
be made perfect. 

We honor them not by pomp and cere- 
mony and oratorical utterances, but by doing 
these better things which God has reserved 
for us. “The dead have failed,” says the 
writer of Hebrews, “if we fail them.” We 
are challenged by the unfulfilled promises 
and unfinished tasks of those who have 
gone before. Lincoln struck this Same note, 
you remember, in his Gettysburg address. 
He recalled the deeds of the Civil War dead, 
and then added this plea: “Let us here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain.” Let our generation be reminded 
on this Memorial Day that we have a tryst 
to keep with those who lie asleep. 

What are the better things that God has 
reserved for us? The poet puts it better than 
I can: 


“For now you others who shall live, 
Must do a harder thing than dying is, 
For you must think 
And ghosts will drive you on.” 


Yes, we must think, and ghosts will drive 
us on. How clearly are we thinking about 
the issues this Memorial Day presents? Will 
you think for a few moments realistically 
about the situation that confronts us? There 
has never been another Memorial Day like 
this one. As we honor our war heroes this 
year, if we do not understand that, scientifi- 
cally speaking, at least, a thousand years have 
gone by since last Memorial Day, then we are 
fools. When the first atomic bomb exploded 
on August 6, 1945, all the old arguments and 
thought patterns about national] security in 
terms of military science were renderec. obso- 
lete. The conventional reliances of the past, 
a large Army and Navy and Air Force, were 
made obsolete. If you doubt that, listen to 
Hanson Baldwin, military expert of the New 
York Times. “The atomic bomb blasted not 
only the enemy but also many of our previ- 
ously conceived military values. All of the 
armed forces as we now know them have 
become obsolete. Mass conscript armies, 
great navies, pilotec planes, have perhaps 
become . part of history.” Scientists are 
telling us that in the future one IV-F’s with 
proper equipment can stand off and defeat 
100,000 excellent soldiers who have been 
trained for 20 years. And yet despite the 
fact that peacetime conscription is now 4 
military absurdity and a step toward an 
armament race that might lead to another 
world war, the War Department and the 
State Department are trying to stampede 
Congress into fastening it upon the American 











Maybe Norman Cousins was right. 


eople. 
Mc dern man himself, with all his ideas about 
national sovereignty, national defense, na- 


1 security, has become obsolete. 

ientists agree that the major military 
implications of the atomic age are: First, no 
military or scientific defense can be expected. 
Second, atomic weapons might kill 20 percent 
f a nation’s people in 1 hour, Third, there 
is no real secret about it. In a few years 
any nation will be able to make it. 
and fourth, outproducing the enemy is not 
n uch advantage. Ten thousand bombs 
would be no better than 5,000, because 5,000 
could destroy all the important targets in a 
country. Therefore, a small, poor nation 
Think 








natterns about defense and security. Yes; 
on this Memorial Day we must think, and 
chosts will drive us on. 

~ It's a paradox, is it not, that the nation 
which discovered atamic power loses the 
most from a military standpoint from its dis- 
covery? As the strongest, richest nation in 
the world, we have the most to lose if an- 
other war should come. The United States, 
by producing the atomic bomb, has surren- 
dered her impregnable position and made 
herself vulnerable from every quarter of the 
globe. Listen to some prophetic words from 
a fellow Congregationalist of ours who is 
chancelor of the University of Chicago, Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins: “Is the situation 
altogether hopeless? I think not. But the 
only hope is to increase the rate of moral 
progress tremendously, to increase it beyond 
anything we have ever dreamed of, to in- 
crease it to an extent which itself at first 
glance may seem hopeless. We know that we 
have a certain amount of time before the 
world is full of atomic bombs. We probably 
have not more than 5 years before some other 
country has them. We know that the next 
5 years will be used to make more and more 
deadly atomic explosives. We must see to it, 
if we can, that our social cultural advances 
for once exceeded the advances in the tech- 
nology of destruction. The survival of 
mankind demands a world community, a 
world government, and a world state.” Yes, 
the poet was right. We who live must do a 
harder thing than dying is, for we must 
think, and ghosts will drive us on. 

Now what can you and I do in these days to 

help prevent the catastrophe of a Third 
World War? I am sure there is a sense in 
which this is the only question of really 
fundamental importance today, because the 
issue is one of survival, and if we do not sur- 
vive, it doesn’t make much difference what 
we do about anything else. Kirby Page, who 
has so often spoken to us from this pulpit, 
has written a book entitled “Now Is the Time 
To Prevent a Third World War.” Let me pass 
on to you some of the suggestions he makes 
as next steps for everybody. 
_ First, we can begin to realize the tremen- 
Cous urgency and vital importance of pre- 
venting another World War. We can take 
seriously the task of helping to avert the de- 
Struction of civilization. We can stop talk- 
ing carelessly about the coming war with 
Russia as though we were talking about a 
picnic. We can say to ourselves day after 
cay, “This is a matter of life and death for 
millions of people.” 

Second, we can earn the right to discuss 
orld affairs by constant study and reflection. 
re can study history and the contemporary 
ene. We can engage in conversation about 
’ ‘d problems, seeking to arouse our friends 
‘oO a sense of urgency, 

Third, we can assume responsibility as citi- 
“ns of a democracy for the determination of 
he foreign policy of this Nation, by frequent 
ers to the President, to the Secretary of 
‘e, to the two Senators from California, 

to our own Congressman. We can write 
that praise as well as letters that criti- 





m| 
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Fourth, we can help to create the will to 
peace with all other nations, particularly with 
Soviet Russia. This is the most important 
requirement of world peace. If the United 
States and Soviet Russia can maintain 
friendly and cooperative relations, the peo- 
ples of the earth can be led into the ways of 
peace. And friendship must be founded on 
mutual understanding. There is not the 
slightest necessity for war between these two 
countries, yet war will come unless present 
policies of secrecy, evasion, deceit, suspicion, 
give way to a positive policy of frankness and 
friendship. Instead of blindly condemning 
Soviet Russia, we can seek in every way to 
understand her history and the dynamics of 
her policy. 

Fifth, we can talk incessantly about the 
need for world government. We can help our 
friends see that the greatest obsolescence of 
all in an atomic age is national sovereignty, 
that the time has come to proclaim the end 
of the worldrof nationalism and the necessity 
for giving our national loyalty to one world 
state. You and I can become citizens of the 
world. It is true that the great masses of 
people are not ready to think in terms of 
world government, and yet atomic energy 
can be controlled by nothing less. So we are 
called to think 100 years ahead of our time. 
We can help foster the idea of a world state, 
a world community, realizing that there must 
be one world, or none. 

And then, finally, we can be faithful mem- 
bers of the church of our choice. I mention 
this last because the church is the only insti- 
tution in society that specializes in the moral 
progress that is now so essential if civiliza- 
tion is to be saved. The church is the only 
institution that through its world missionary 
program has planted the seeds for a world 
community. The church, through its ecu- 
menical movement, through the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, is already at work trying to 
do the only thing that can avert disaster. 
Anyone who is concerned about preventing 
world catastrophe, and yet is withholding al- 
legiance and support from the church of 
Jesus Christ, it seems to me is failing at the 
very place he ought to begin. 

On this Memorial Sunday let us remind 
ourselves then of our responsibility to build 
for peace. Not a day of celebration, but a day 
of dedication. A day of memory, yes, and 
also of courageous facing forward. It is easy 
to dedicate to our war heroes a cannon or a 
tree or a flagpole or a plot of ground. We 
need to dedicate to them a much harder 
thing. We need to dedicate ourselves. Only 
by such self-dedication do we keep faith with 
those who gave their lives and with tomor- 
row’s great unborn. 

Let us pray: “Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, Who art above all nations and all 
peoples, save us from the sins that divide us; 
from class bitterness and race hatred; from 
forgetfulness of Thee and indifference to our 
fellowmen; from war ahd preparation for new 
wars; that we may know and love Thy truth, 
walk humbly in obedience to Thy holy law, 
fulfilling the commandments of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 





Our Unfinished Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am distressed by the fact that we 
seem to be adjourning without taking ac- 
tion on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft hous- 
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ing bill. Millions of veterans have come 
back to find they have no homes. They 
are not able to enjoy family life. We owe 
them a debt which we can never repay 
and which thus far we have not honored. 
The only way we can take care of them is 
by the large-scale building of homes for 
those with low incomes such as is provided 
in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

The Senate has already passed this bill 
and it is up to us to act. I believe that 
if we can only bring this bill to the floor 
of the House, that many of those who 
would like to smother it secretly, will not 
wish to oppose it publicly and that the 
bill can be passed. Let us postpone our 
adjournment until we so act. 








Strikes Not Always Beneficial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald of July 22 comes the following 
thought-provoking editorial: 

LABOR’S LATEST MOVE 


Philip Murray and other labor leaders 
already are urging that labor and industry 
get together to prepare for the coming de- 
mands for still further increases in wages. 

This probably means that next winter and 
spring the country will once more be torn 
with strikes. The folly of that lies in numer- 
ous directions. As has been pointed out fre- 
quently, the way to bring down costs of 
living is more production. Strikes stop pro- 
duction and so prevent the balancing of 
supply and demand. 

Strikes will aid the inflationary spiral and 
increased wages will still further accomplish 
the same, since costs of production will go 
up and higher prices will be tacked on all 
necessities and conveniences of life. 

Still another angle should be observed. 
The strikes of this last winter and spring 
failed utterly to win anything for the work- 
ers. Although their wages were increased, 
so were the costs of what they buy. 

Moreover, they have not yet won back 
through increased wages what they lost dur- 
ing their idleness. 

Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard Uni- 
versity economist, has compiled some figures 
showing what the strikers in numerous in- 
dustries actually lost. Here are a few of 
them: 

“Not until 1948,” he says, “will General 
Motors workers be as well off as they would 
have been had they not struck and had 
they worked steadily without any increase 
in wages. And not until 1953 will they be 
as well off as they would have been had 
they accepted the company’s offer of 13 and 
one-half cents. 

“Two and one-half years will be required 


before the employees of General Electric are 
as well off as they would have been had 
they accepted the company’s offer of 10 
cents. 

“The employees of United States Steel will 


require more than 2 years before they will 
have made up for their refusal of the com- 
pany’s compromise offer of 15 cents.” 

And all this is assuming that the workers 
will work steadily, without days off for any 
reason, illness, shut-down for lack 


strike 


of materials or other cause. 
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Since in each of these instances much 
time already has been lost by most of the 
vorkers, the time must be extended beyond 
Professor Slichter’s figures before they pos- 
sibly can make good what they lost through 
their strikes. More strikes will further add 
to the time so that it is unlikely that many of 
the striking workers of last spring ever will 
catch up with what they lost through their 
idleness. 





The Coal Industry 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr, Speaker, today I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the importance of the coal industry in 
our national economy and the contribu- 
tion of my native State, West Virginia, 
to the industry and to the national wel- 
fare. 

Time will not permit a thorough dis- 
cussion of all the problems and ramifica- 
tions of this great industry, and the 
many obstacles overcome to make the 
man-hour production the greatest in all 
the world and far beyond the dreams of 
anyone a few short years ago. 

I respectfully request the membership 
to join with me in paying tribute to the 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women employed in this industry in 
management and in labor who, under 
tremendous handicaps, managed to in- 
crease production and meet the enor- 
mous requirements of war industry. 

In a report released by the War Pro- 
duction Board, an agency of government 
which, by the way, did a very good over- 
all job throughout the war period, there 
were several pages devoted to the accom- 
plishments of the steel industry during 
the war. In this report on wartime in- 
dustrial activities and achievements, 
practically no reference was made to 
- the tremendous performance of the bitu- 
minous coal industry of this Nation. No 
one would take from the steel industry 
any of the glory for the job it did. It 
does seem, however, that in reviewing 
the accomplishments of industry, the bi- 
tuminous coal-mining industry might 
have received more recognition. In fact, 
the only reference to the industry was 
to the fact that it, along with many other 
industries, was desperately short of men 
during the war period. 

As an illustration of the importance 
of coal to the war and to the Nation, it 
is pointed out that it is a basic industry. 
Coal is a fundamental in the conduct 
of war or peace. Effort will be made to 
prove this statement. West Virginia is 
proud of the contribution that it was 
able to make to the war effort and next 
to her offering of brave and devoted men 
to the armed forces, West Virginia’s 
greatest contribution to World War II 
was her record-breaking supply of coal 
to provide supplies and equipment to our 
fighting men. 

West Virginia’s underground army 
supplied in excess of 25 percent of our 
entire coal requirements for war, which 
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was more than that supplied by any other 
State. The production in 1945 in West 
Virginia was 152,200,000 tons; in 1944, 
163,845,000 tons; in 1943, 158,804,000 tons; 
in 1942, 155,882,000 tons. Coal went to 
war on the armed front. From a lump 
of coal came the TNT bombs that 
wrecked Berlin and Tokyo. It made vio- 
lent explosives that blasted the natural 
and artificial obstacles which stood in the 
path of our armed forces. It was woven 
into the parachutes that landed our men 
behind enemy lines and saved thousands 
of lives of airmen who were shot out of 
the skies. It was used in dozens of ways 
to bring about victory. Pyridine from a 
lump of coal was the base employed in 
making fabrics water repellant for the 
protection of our men throughout the 
war areas. 

Coal is a $1,000,000,000 industry in West 
Virginia. Last year its receipts from 
sales approximated $500,000,000. The 
cost of labor alone for the production 
of last year’s tonnage exceeded $300,000,- 
000. For supplies and equipment the in- 
dustry expended 40 cents per ton. It 
paid out huge sums in taxes. It made 
whatever sacrifices were necessary to 
promote the war effort, which is proven 
by the fact that the producers received 
an average profit of only 4 cents per ton, 
while many of them made no profit. 
Coal’s economic sphere, however, is not 
confined to its own business. It pro- 
duced for the great railroad systems that 
served the industry as a whole $935,415,- 
862 during 1944 and $873,882,623 during 
1945. 

Coal is the largest consumer of elec- 
tric power in West Virginia. The indus- 
try spends millions of dollars annually 
for the supplies from wholesale houses 
and industrial stores and collected more 
than a million dollars for the State in 
the form of consumers’ sales taxes. It is 
West Virginia’s largest taxpayer, its 
largest employer of labor, and its largest 
wage payer. This is a triple distinction 
which makes it so important to the en- 
tire State. The place of coal in West Vir- 
ginia as a wage payer is plainly revealed 
by the pay-roll reports of employers to 
the State workmen’s compensation 
fund. For the year ending June 30, 1945, 
all employers reported $762,470,015 paid 
in wages, and the average number of em- 
ployees for the entire State of all indus- 
tries was 345,431, excepting interstate 
railroads, casual labor, and those work- 
ers engaged in agriculture or domestic 
service. Coal led all other industries in 
wages paid and labor employed. Of the 
total wages reported, coal paid $301,002,- 
677, or 39.5 percent, while the industry 
employed 105,761 persons, or 31 percent 
of the total employees protected under 
the State compensation fund. Compe- 
tition is keen. The industry is progres- 
sive. 

In brief, these are some of the things 
that the bituminous coal industry means 
to the State of West Virginia. It means 
even more to the Nation. In 1944, the bi- 
tuminous coal industry of the United 
States reached its all time record when 
620,000,000 tons were produced. As some 
indication of the job accomplished, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that in 1939 the 
production was 394,855,000 tons; in 1940, 
460,772,000 tons; in 1941, 514,149,000 





tons; in 1942, 582,693,000 tons; and in 
1943, 590,177,000 tons; and this record is 
unsurpassed in the industrial history of 
our country, in that this industry was 
prepared when called upon by the Nation 
to meet its fuel requirements. The ca- 
pacity to produce was available. The 
know-how was there. It responded no- 
bly to the demands of our country. 

Some specific uses to which coal was 
put may not be out of order when we 
consider that it required 18 tons of coal 
for the steel to make one 4-ton Army 
truck. It required 25 tons of coal for 
the steel to make one 3-inch anti-air. 
craft gun. It required 32 tons of coal 
in the making of one light tank and 50 
tons to make a medium-sized tank. To 
make a modern superdreadnaught, 32,. 
000 tons of coal were required in the 
process. To produce 1 pound of alu- 
minum it required about 14 pounds of 
coal. To produce 1 pound of iron it re- 
quired about 2% pounds of coal. To 
produce 1 pound of zinc it required about 
2 pounds of coal, and to produce 1 pound 
of copper it required from 1.3 to 2 pounds 
of coal. Four out of every seven homes 
in this country are heated with coal. 

The industry has made tremendous 
strides in efficiency in the use of coal, 
because it is producing better coal and 
cleaner coal all the time. In 1920, 1 
ton of coal produced 590 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity. In 1941 it produced 1,492 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy, 
There was no part of our activities dur- 
ing war, nor is there any part of our 
activities during peace, in which coal 
is not a vital factor. It took 1 ton of 
coal to produce a 2,000-pound aerial 
bomb. Coal powers 94 percent of all the 
United States railroad locomotives. For 
every $100 worth of coal mined in the 
United States, there is $18.18 worth of 
gold produced; $4.55 of silver; $14.29 
worth of copper; and the same figure for 
iron. 

Sixty cents out of every dollar taken 
in by coal mines goes direct to labor. 
Some slight comparison may be gathered 
in connection with the volume of coal 
produced if it is compared with the ton- 
nage of some of our crops. For instance, 
in 1943 when 590,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal were produced, there were 
86,000,000 tons of corn, 25,000,000 tons of 
wheat, 11,000,000 tons of fruits, 3,000,000 
tons of cotton produced. 

Who uses coal in the United States? 
The answer is, everyone, either directly 
or indirectly. The railroads consume 
about 22 percent; the iron, steel, and 
coke industries, 20 percent; the electrical 
power industry, 13 percent; general in- 
dustries, 25 percent; and for household 
use, about 20 percent. Of all railway 
freight cars in the United States, 49 per- 
cent are coal cars, which gives some fur- 
ther indication of the value of this com- 
modity as a traffic item. 

What of the future for bituminous 
coal? More than 1,000,000,000 tons of 
coal, representing an excavation project 
four times the size of the digging of the 
entire Panama Canal, will be needed 
during the coming 3 years of the recon- 
version period to furnish the raw chemi- 
cals, basic ingredients, and power for all 
industries in the United States, 
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The millions of new automobiles, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, and nu- 
merous other commodities for which 
there is a large backlog of consumer 
demand are dependent primarily upon 
bituminous coal for their ultimate fabri- 
cation. This is true mainly because coal 
is essential in the making of 100 percent 
of the Nation’s steel and iron. Hun- 
dreds of new chemically derived products, 
ranging from costume jewelry to home 
furnishing accessories, will come from 
coal, which furnished the base of 85 per- 
cent of all the plastics used during the 
war. It is estimated that the automobile 
industry alone will require 11,250,000 tons 
of coal to manufacture 15,000,000 cars 
that are estimated to be desired today. 
Coal is truly the keystone of America's 
reconversion program. Almost every 
other industry is in some way dependent 
upon it. The industry has proven its 
ability to produce over 600,000,000 tons 
of coalin 1 year. When called upon to 
do so, it lengthened its workweek and 
it lengthened the hours of work per day. 
It increased the pay of its men approxi- 
mately 100 percent as compared with 
prewar earnings. It faces the future 
confidently, though it needs the sympa- 
thetic understanding of all citizens. 
Space will not permit an enumeration of 
the products made from coal, of which 
there are over 200,000. Nylon, ammonia, 
benzol, phenol, paint brushes, pipestems, 
bottle caps, book ends, dies, plastics, 
soaps, roofing tar, phonograph records, 
shower curtains, hosiery, draperies, and 
so forth. 

When thinking of industrial America, 
think of coal and the part it plays in 
our every-day life. It is not just a 
lump of black substance. It has within 
it great power. Let us use it wisely. 
Let us encourage this great industry to 
move forward and serve the Nation in 
peace as it served itin war. It is truly a 
fundamental in our civilization. 





Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in favor of streamlining Congress, and 
appreciate the good work done by the 
men who drafted this legislation. Con- 
gress should be streamlined, and its pro- 
cedure should be put on a modern basis. 
However, unless the retirement and 
salary provisions are removed from the 
bill, I shall be compelled to vote against 
it, although I favor the reform and 
Streamlining features of the bill. I agree 
with my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. 
HULL] in this respect, and concur in the 
Statement made by him today which sets 
forth the reasons for my decision. 

I therefore now want to state that I 
shall vote “no” on final passage of this 
bill if the salary and retirement features 
remain in the bill. 





Truth About the Cavalry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the membership of the House, as 
well as the people of this country, will be 
interested in reading a statement by 
Maj. Gen. John K. Herr, late Chief of 
Cavalry, United States Army, retired, on 
the subject Truth About the Cavalry. 
This statement appeared in the maga- 
zine the Rider and Driver, in the issue of 
May-June 1946. 

I am particularly interested in this 
subject matter for the reason that the 
oldest and largest cavalry post in the 
United States is located in my district 
at Junction City, Kans. I commend the 
reading of this article to the membership 
of the House. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE CAVALRY 


(By Maj. Gen. John K. Herr, late Chief of 
Cavalry, U. S. Army, retired) 


Although the campaigns of the Soviet-Ger- 
man war had proved to the satisfaction of the 
Russians the vital need for cavalry in modern 
war, our military leaders brushed this aside. 
When one of our General Staff officers in the 
Pentagon was asked how this could be, the 
reply was, “We have nothing to learn from 
the Russians.” This obsession of our General 
Staff—that cavalry was useless in modern 
war—may be difficult for a civilian to under- 
stand; nevertheless, it was actually true. 
Soon after I became Chief of Cavalry, I real- 
ized this hostility and mentioned it to the 
Chief of Staff. I asked him not to be influ- 
enced by it. It existed largely because the 
key positions in the General Staff were held 
by noncavalrymen who knew little about 
cavalry and were swayed by prejudice and 
illusion. So in the early phases of this war 
they proceeded to wreck our Cavalry by con- 
verting it to other units. The Secretary of 
War now proposes to prevent the resurrection 
of the cavalry by asking Congress to pass 
legis!ation eliminating cavalry forever from 
our Army, except for minor detachments to 
be used in mountains, erasing it as a sepa- 
rate arm of the service. 

Is this a wise decision that will serve to 
strengthen our fighting power. or is it a blun- 
der perpetuating a mistake, which will 
weaken our armed might? That is the sole 
issue to be considered—purely on the evi- 
dence and unobscured by any sentiment. 

I give to you the hard cold facts and leave 
to you the evaluation of them and the in- 
eyitable conclusions based on the evidence. 

I will first narrate the circumstances 
germane to the premature wrecking of our 
fine Cavalry. When I retired as Chief of 
Cavalry at the close of my 4 years essign- 
ments as such, in February 1942, our modest 
Cavalry forces comprised in the Regular Army 
two Divisions, two separate regiments (horse) 
and two horse-mechanized regiments; in 
the National Guard, the Fifty-sixth Brigade 
of Texas, and seven horse-mechanized regi- 
ments. I had been successful up to that 
time in resisting the efforts of the motor- 
mad enthusiasts to convert Cavalry into 
armored units, maintaining that the animal 
was supplementary to the motor and the 
Cavalry was supplementary to armor. This 
doctrine was sound then and it is still sound. 
Wars flow over all manner of terrain and in 
all kinds of weather Fire power is trans- 
ported on horses to important points and 
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areas, faster than can be done by men on 
foot, and where often no Vehicles can go. 
It is as simple es this; draw a course direct 
across country almost anywhere and start a 
horseman, a jeep, a truck, and a tank to 
follow it and see what happens. 

Simultaneous with my retirement, the 
Army was reorganized so as to do away with 
chiefs of fighting ground arms (Infantry 
Cavalry, and Artillery). Immediately the 
War Department began to wreck the Cavalry 
by reconverting regiments to completely 
mechanized units. There was no chief to 
fight for the Cavalry (note the successful 
effort by the Chief of Marine Corps to save 
it). 

Although retired since February, I was so 
concerned about the wrecking of our cavalry 
that in June I wrote a letter of expostulation 
to the Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, 
whom I had known well in World War I, pro- 
testing bitterly against the break-up of our 
crack cavalry units splendidly trained and of 
fine esprit, pointing cut that once wrecked, 
they could not be effectively reconstituted 
during the emergency; that we would surely 
need them in the war. I transmitted as an 
enclosure an account of the Russian cavalry 
in extensive campaigns, which I assured him 
were authentic, and which proved the value 
of cavalry in modern war. 

I stated that none of the key men in the 
War Department knew anything about 
cavalry. I asked that the wrecking of the 
cavalry be stopped forthwith. I received in 
July a kindly letter of sympathy, condoling 
with me that the remorseless motor age was 
crowding the horse out of war, and stating 
that there seemed to be only a remote chance 
of cavalry being used in the war. Of course 
he was only reflecting the attitude of his 
general staff, that cavalry was useless in 
modern war. My advice was disregarded and 
the War Department moved swiftly to dis- 
mount all the cavalry and to sell its wonder- 
fully trained mounts. 

Did the War Department err? Remember 
that it is the duty of the higher echelons to 
plan wars and campaigns so that the troops 
best adapted to those particular theaters, are 
furnished in adequate numbers and at the 
proper time. Remember also that the phys- 
ical configuration, the mountains, the 
streams, the roads or lack thereof in all thea- 
ters of cperation was well known to our War 
Department through the complete prepared 
studies made by the G2 Division of Informa- 
tion, over a long period of time. 

I give you the testimony of the warrior 
generals and others who gleaned it on the 
fields of battle, and not sitting behind desks 
in the Pentagon. I know of no better evi- 
dence. What about Patton? Would you 
consider that he knows whereof he speaks? 
At the conclusion of the Sicilian campaign 
he summed up his conclusions as follows: 

“In countries such as Sicily, it is almost 
necessary to have pack animals. 

“In almost any conceivable theater of oper- 
ations, situations arise where the presence 
of horse cavalry, in the ratio of a division to 
an army will be of vital moment. 

“It is the considered opinion, nct only of 
myself, but of many other general officers, 
who took their origin from the infantry and 
artillery, that had we possessed an American 


cavalry division with pack artillery in Tu- 
nisia and in Sicily, not a German would have 
escaped, because horse cavalry possesses the 
additional gear ratio, which permits it to at- 


tain sufficient speed through mountainous 
country, to get behind and hold the enemy, 
until the more powerful infantry and tanks 
can come up and destroy him.” 

Why did not our planners of the great 
general staff have there our First Cavalry 
Division instead of sending it to fight dis- 
mounted in the isles of the Pacific? 

Maj. P. D. Eldred, Seventh Army head- 
quarters, says: “It was not long after the 
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Americans hit the beaches, before everybody 
from the comfmanding general on down 
realized that Sicily’s tortuous terrain Was a 
natural for pack trains and cavalry. With- 
out them supply was a back-breaking prob- 
lem; reconnaissance was made difficult. 
Heavy weapons sometimes lagged behind the 
infantry, and pursuit of the retreating Ger- 
mans was never quite fast enough to accom- 
plish their destruction. As a result some of 
the German forces eventually escaped across 
the Strait of Messina and lived to fight an- 
other day against the Allied troops in Italy. 
Every piece of motorized or mechanized 
equipment that conceivably could be used 
was provided. Because pack transport and 
horse cavalry were not available, they were 
not included in the operational planning. 

What does Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott, 
then commander of the Third Division, say? 

“Personally I am of the opinion that had 
our First Cavalry Division been available in 
the Seventh Army when we began the ad- 
vance from the Licata bridgehead we could 
have prevented the escape of the German 
forces from Messina, which our lack of mo- 
bility prevented us from doing.” Again he 
says: “I am firmly convinced that if one horse 
squadron of cavalry and one pack train of 
2CO mules had been available to me at San 
Stefano on August 1, they would have en- 
abled me to cut off and capture the entire 
German force opposing me along the North 
Coast Road and would have permitted my 
entry into Messina at least 48 hours earlier.” 

Maj. Gen. John P. Lucas, commander of 
the Sixth Corps in the invasion of southern 
Italy, during the fall and winter of 1943-44, 
says: “The terrain, after crossing the Vol- 
turno, was mountainous and difficult. The 
Infantry accomplished wonders, and I am 
convinced that no other foot soldiers in the 
world can equal the stamina of th2 American 
doughboy. However, their progress was nec- 
essarily slow, the work was tedious, and it 
soon became obvious that, unless a highly 
mobile force could encircle the withdrawing 
enemy forces, it would be impossible to kill 
him in any really decisive numbers. Dur- 
ing these operations, I made strenuous ef- 
forts to get at least a regiment of horse cav- 
alry. There was a desperate need for some 
type of unit that could penetrate cross coun- 
try and get through the difficult mountains 
at a decidedly faster rate than the Infantry. 
Motors were tied to the roads by the inac- 
cessible terrain. Horses and men on foot 
were the only things that could move. I am 
convinced that if I could have gotten some 
type of troops behind the Germans, to work 
on their line of communications, in order 
to execute demolitions in their rear, the re- 
sults in southern Italy might have been de- 
cisive. Mounted units, schooled in the Amer- 
ican cavalry doctrine, would have been the 
perfect solution. Hardened and well-trained 
horsemen possessing mobility and fire power 
could have infiltrated through the German 
lines, encircled the delaying detachments, 
and would have captured or destroyed these 
elements. This would have permitted the 
maintenance of pressure on the retreating 
enemy forces by our Infantry divisions in 
their direct pursuit and would not have given 
the Germans sufficient time to prepare strong 
defensive positions to the north. As it was, 
there was no cavalry available.” 

The same General Truscott who deplored 
the lack of cavalry in Sicily, and who was 
and is a foremost cavalryman and poloist, 
and whose opinion with respect to the em- 
ployment of cavalry exceeds in value that of 
any other general cfficer, in my estimation, 
says: 

“I am of the opinion that had a well- 
trained regiment of American cavalry been 
available to me, when the Third Division 
began its advance north from Battapaglia, or 
even after we crossed the Volturno, the 


Battle of Cassino would never have taken 
place, Anzio would have been unnecessary, 
and the Italian campaign might have termi- 
nated months before it actually did.” 

Following is the testimony of a brilliant 
officer who was in the midst of the Italian 
campaign, a leader on the fleld of battle: 
“Perhaps you will be interested in my opinion 
on the possibilities of cavalry in the pursuit 
phase of this campaign (Italy) from the 
attack in May through the so-called Adolf 
Hitler line and the German forces containing 
the Anzio beachhead, up to the long pause 
at the Arno River. This is not a lately 
formed idea, but the one that impressed 
itself forcibly upon me at the time of fight- 
ing, and reflection since that time has done 
nothing but reinforce my opinion. The at- 
tacks in May seriously damaged the German 
forces. The enemy lost heavily in men and 
equipment. They gave every indication of 
confusion and disruption. 

“They gave up all pretense of security. We 
captured small groups.with written instruc- 
tions: ‘Get back to Florence in any manner 
possible.’ All these details add up to a pic- 
ture of a beaten ermy on the verge of dis- 
aster, but disaster never overtook it. It is 
my opinion that a corps of two cavalry di- 
visions would have utterly destroyed the Ger- 
man Fourteenth Army. We could have 
marched administratively, practically all the 
way to the Brenner Pass.” 

Does this evidence add up to the conclu- 
sion that the War Department is not erring 
in wrecking our cavalry or rather in seeking 
to obtain legislative sanction to make this 
wrecking permanent? To me any such con- 
clusion is unthinkable. 

In addition to the foregoing there remains 
the overwhelming evidence of the Soviet- 
German campaigns, which I will amplify in 
a@ subsequent installment. Suffice it to say 
now, that tested in this great laboratory of 
battles and campaigns overshadowing our” 
own in time, magnitude of numbers, and di- 
versity of terrain and weather, the Russians 
have found that cavalry is of vital use in 
modern war. I quote just a passage or two, 
from the statements of the inspector general 
of Russian Cavalry. “During the first days 
of the Russian-German war it became clear 
how correct Stalin was in assigning to the 
cavalry an important role in modern warfare 
and how wrong were those who from the 
heights of their tank turrets, looked down 
disdainfully on the cavalry units.” From 
Colonel Pronin of the Red Army: 

“Not a single big-scale operation has been 
undertaken on the Soviet-German front 
without the active participation of cavalry. 
The experiences of this war prove that de- 
spite various new weapons of warfare, Soviet 
cavalry is a powerful force for developing a 
successful offensive, and is highly effective in 
defense.” 

Apparently our military inner circle, almost 
all infantry officers, declines to give any 
weight to the Russian conclusions, mini- 
mizes the evidence of the Pattons, and 
Lucases, and the Truscotts, and pins its faith 
on the opinion of the generals who fought 
with more or less glory on the specialized 
theater of western Europe with the best net- 
work of roads in the world, and mistakenly 
seek to generalize their conclusions, absorbed 
there to all other theaters of war, none of 
which are similar to the one in which they 
fought. Their gaze is focused with absolute 
intensity on this particular theater. They 
can imagine no other. Even in this theater 
I believe they have misinterpreted the sig- 
nificance of what happened. Remember that 
they were not opposed by any large groups of 
cavalry, and that they were engaged for the 
most part in a vehicular war where the over- 
whelming power of the air could disrupt the 
road movements of the foe. More about this 
theater later on. 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me July 21, 1946, at the Golden 
Gate Auditorium, in New York City, at a 
program held under the auspices of the 
Bessye Beardon Achievement Club, an 
affiliate of the National Council of Negro 
Women: 


We stand today in one of the most critical 
periods known to modern man. We see all 
around us, in our national life, evidences 
of the complete collapse of American insti- 
tutions. The tragic sucdenness with which 
this has come upon us so soon after the 
conclusion of a war to make the world safe 
for democracy has shocked us to our very 
core. Within the past few days we have seen 
injustice climb to a new height, when a 
Negro soldier discharged from the Army only 
a matter of a few minutes had both of his 
eyes gouged out by a representative of the 
law, a policeman in South Carolina. We 
have seen the popular will of the people 
thwarted as one of the most vicious expo- 
nents of American Hitlerism has come back 
into office as Governor of Georgia despite the 
popular vote against him. The War Depart- 
ment has already made a mockery of its 
loudly stated goal of nonsegregation in the 
armed forces by_completely suspending the 
enlistment and reenlistment of Negroes in 
the Army of the United States. As a Nation 
we have Officially placed our stamp of ap- 
proval on colonialism, imperialism, hypocrisy, 
and broken pledges—by passing the loan 
to Britain. As I said on the floor of Congress 
on Saturday, July 13, there is no way to di- 
vorce British imperialism from the loan. Ad- 
vocates of the British loan said that the only 
way to stop the peoples of the world from 
looking toward Moscow was to pass the Brit- 
ish loan. I asked in Congress—and I ask to- 
day—if the American Government honestly 
thinks that the peoples of the world would 
look less toward Moscow and more toward 
London and Washington—peoples such as 
the massacred Greeks, the slaughtered Indo- 
nesians, the ravaged Italians, the raped 
Ethiopians, the starving South Africians, the 
plundered Chinese in Hongkong and Singa- 
pore, the tragically frustrated Jews of the 
earth and Palestine in particular, and the 
repressed peoples of the West Indies? 

Yes, these are dark days. But in the midst 
of our congressional deliberations of last 
week one ray of light did permeate the dark- 
ness. That was the unanimous passage of a 
law which would strike five million half- 
dollar pieces in the United States Mint bear- 
ing the likeness of Booker T. Washington. 
This is the first time in the history of coins 
and weights and measures that any such 
action has been taken. Booker T. Washing- 
ton takes his place, not only in the Hall of 
Fame in New York University, but among the 
immortals of this Nation. He came from 
nothing. He surmounted all obstacles. 
Though there are many aspects of his be- 
liefs, principles, and practices that we of 
today disagree with, we are nevertheless 
proud that he as a Negro came up from 
slavery to the heights of American recog- 
nition. 

Today you have gathered together as 4 
group of women to urge the commemoration 
of another great Negro—George Washington 








Carver. A day was temporarily set aside this 
year as George Washington Carver Day, but I 
intend, upon my return to Washington this 
week, to introduce a bill setting aside per- 
manently one day of the year in memory of 
George Washington Carver. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that this should be done. 
Booker T. Washington made his contribu- 
tion in education and George Washington 
Carver made his in the field of science. This 
man who was once sold for a horse revolu- 
tonized the agricultural chemistry of the 
South, 

But I want to say something else to you 
as we are gathered here today. I want to tell 
you that this is an hour in which women 
must not stay in the background; an hour in 
which women must stand together in the 
forefront of the fight to live. You must re- 
member that you were the backbone of the 
Americah mass during the war period. Al- 
most 12,000,000 American men were decivil- 
janized. You took your places on the home- 
front side by side with men. You were in the 
majority. It is vitally important that you 
maintain a progressive position now. 

Our world is collapsing—I mean our im- 
mediate world—right here in America— 
right here in New York City. The dissolu- 
tion of the OPA and the dissolution of the 
FEPC bring home to us the tragic problem 
that bread and jobs are no longer available to 
people according to their need, but from now 
on they'll actually be denied the people who 
need them most. It is therefore imperative 
that we pledge ourselves, our families that 
we love, our country that we are proud of, 
and our God whom we worship—that we will 
not purchase any item, food or clothing, 
unless we are sure that that item is sold at a 
rock-bottom price. A buyers’ boycott of 
everything with a high-price tag will bring 
the prices down far more effectively than 
ever the OPA could. 

It is further important that tenants stand 
together as never before. The housing situa- 
tion in Harlem has degenerated to the point 
where not even the minimum standards of 
health are being observed. I am afraid that 
an epidemic could break out and sweep this 
community in the twinkling of an eye. 
Petty government officials, both State and 
Federal as well as local, shut their eyes to 
health and decency. I offer my services to 
you and every tenant in Harlem to bring 
unyielding pressure on every department 
chief of our city life until we change the 
indifference of owners so that the garbage 
can which Harlem has become is cleaned up. 
More than that, we must put unyielding 
pressure on the powers-that-be that every 
service the tenants originally enjoyed shall 
be maintained. It is not enough for rent 
not to go up, but in addition standards of 
maintenance must be maintained. If they 
are not it is equivalent to raising our rent 
because we won’t be getting as much for a 
dollar as we contracted for. 

I have purposely steered clear of the New 
York State FEPC, waiting for it to get its 
bearings and get under way. It has now 
passed its first anniversary and I think it is 
ume for the people to start making it work 
in every way. I place before you all of my 
Staff and lawyers to serve you free. Wherever 
there is any discrimination in employment, 
any discrimination in public utilities, or any 
discrimination in any trade union I will per- 
sonally present the case before the New York 
State Fair Employment Practice Commission. 

Finally, I want to inform you that we have 
already set in motion the machinery to wipe 
out Jim Crow on interstate transportation 
on trains. We have found an airtight test 
case of a mother and daughter who bought 
Uckets in Pennsylvania Station in a reserved- 
Seat coach and who were forced to move 
when that train hit Virginia. This happened 
after the Supreme Court decision was handed 
down, My lawyers are working on this case 
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now and we intend to take this on up to the 
Supreme Court, if need be, to not only have 
an order wiping out Jim Crow on interstate 
transportation where buses are involved, but 
also on railroad trains. The Supreme Court 
of the United States cannot logically do 
otherwise, according to its recent decision, in 
the matter of the Greyhound Bus Co. 

This is your native land. It does not be- 
long to any white-supremacy advocates. It 
does not belong to the Ku Klux Klan. It does 
not belong to the lynch-murderer of Free- 
port, nor the mob-cowards of Columbia, 
Tenn. It belongs to the founding fathers 
and all of their descendants, whether they 
came across in first-class palatial accommo- 
dations or in the steerage of slave ships, 
There isn’t a rat born who is going to be able 
to swerve us from this purpose of making 
America safe for democracy. The only way 
we are going to make America safe for de- 
mocracy is for the people in this community 
to stand together. I appeal for unbreakable 
unity—whether we are Protestants or Cath- 
olics, Jew or Gentile, black or white, Repub- 
lican or Democrat—let us stand together in 
an unbreakable phalanx and we will win. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


AUBURN, MAINE, July 24, 1946. 
Representative Rosert HALE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: This letter will require no re- 
ply. I’m just trying to keep you posted on 
things as I find them throughout the State. 
In connection with my work in speaking to 
service clubs all over the State and my visits 
to the various hotels and camps, I contact 
a@ great many Maine people, as well as people 
from other sections of the country. 

Of course, for the past few months, the 
chief topic of conversation has been OPA. 
I haven’t found anybody in this State that 
is in favor of continuing OPA. There has 
been a great deal of disappointment on the 
revamped bill, which now probably will be 
passed by the Senate and sent on to the 
President to approve. Everybody has felt 
that, if there must be an OPA, there should 
be no controls on foods. The last twenty- 
four days have established the fact that this 
is absolutely correct. 

As I understand it, the controls will re- 
main off certain food items for one month 
longer. A decontrol board will be appoin- 
ted by the President and at the end of this 
time, they have the power to reestablish 
price controls on these food items. Every- 
body knows the Board he will appoint will 
most certainly reestablish these price con- 
trols. When that happens, meat, butter and 
other essential items will again go off the 
market. Then the black market begins to 
operate and no one but the wealthy people 
will be able to see any meat or butter, as was 
the case prior to July 1. 

We have been without price controls now 
for 24 days and for 10 days things have been 
getting down to normal—plenty of meat on 
the market and at very reasonable prices. I 
can go out here this morning into the super- 
markets and other grocery stores and buy 
porterhouse steak for 69 cents. This is 
douhle A grade. This price is not far differ- 
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ent from before the war. The markets are 
full of butter at only 78 cents a pound. This 
probably is the biggest surprise of all, be- 
cause we all expected that it would be a 
dollar a pound. The price of whole milk 
would lead one to believe that butter would 
be a dollar a pound, but nobody is kicking at 
78 cents. The food lines have disappeared 
from the grocery stores and everybody, rich 
and poor, is now able to get meats and but- 
ter. 

When price controls go back onto these 
items the last of August, we will have the 
same conditions that we had up to June 30. 
We will have high prices and scarcities so 
long as OPA exists. 

Very truly yours, 
EVERETT F. GREATON. 





Fixing the Responsibility 
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HON. FRANK A. MATHEWS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration of OPA under Chester A, 
Bowles, the progress of the legislation to 
continue OPA, and the general effect of 
retardation and uncertainty in the econ- 
omy of our country is the most confused 
mess that has occurred in a long time. 

When I came to Congress OPA was a 
going concern, but going in the wrong 
direction. The problem which faced me 
and the rest of the Members of the House 
was what to do about its continuance. So 
far as I could see, the objectives to be 
accomplished were, first, to avoid injury, 
especially to persons of low incomes, 
from the depredation of greedy gougers; 
second, to so administer the act as to 
increase production and avoid diversion 
of food and other materials into the 
black market; and, third, to remove all 
controls as fast as production justified 
that action. 

From the many complaints from my 
constituents as to the administration of 
OPA, most of which were justified, it was 
obvious that OPA was doing little toward 
the first objective. While the Adminis- 
trator claimed that price control in- 
creased production, neverthless more and 
more food was going into the black mar- 
ket, and, although the Administrator 
avowed that he wanted to remove con- 
trols as fast as production justified such 
action, the actual policy pursued ap- 
peared to be quite the contrary. 

As to the legislation, an act extending 
OPA was reported out of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, amendments 
were added in the House, further amend- 
ments were added in the other body and 
after the adoption of the conference 
report, the President vetoed the act, thus 
putting OPA out of business and prac- 
tically removing even rent controls. 

Then a resolution was adopted by the 
House purporting to continue OPA for 
20 days by amendment to laws which 
did not exist. 

This resolution was adopted and went 
to the other body of Congress where it 
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had attached a complete new OPA Ex- 
tension Act. It then went to conference, 
and the conference report was adopted. 
This time the President signed the bill, 
saying that it was better than the pre- 
vious act submitted to him, about which 
statement there is certainly a great diver- 
sity of opinion. 

At the time the original resolution was 
before us I called the attention of this 
House to the fact that it was then, as it 
still is, an attempt to amend two acts 
which had gone out of existence, instead 
of being a reenactment of those acts with 
changes.—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 1, 
1846, page 8972. 

In the President’s message expressing 
his reluctance in signing this last reso- 
lution he said that he might call Con- 
gress back into special session not only 
to strengthen price-control laws but, “to 
enact such fiscal and monetary legisla- 
tion as we needed to save us from the 
threat of economic disaster.” 

Furthermore, at the time the President 
Sent a message to us with regard to cer- 
tain labor legislation he said: 

I believe that the time has come to adopt 
a comprehensive labor policy which will tend 
to reduce the number of stoppages of work 
and other acts which injure labor, capital, 
and the whole population. 


Now all this time, and since 1933, the 
New Deal-Democratic Party has been in 
control of the situation, with substantial 
majorities in both Houses and its own 
President in the White House. So, it is 
perfectly obvious that the need for over- 
hauling labor-management legislation, 
for the enactment of fiscal and monetary 
legislation to save the country from eco- 
nomic disaster and the terrific confusion 
surrounding the OPA legislation are all 
the result of the New Deal-Democratic 
control. Ncbody has emphasized that 
more conclusively than the President, 
himself, by the statements referred to, 

, his refusal to sign the first OPA Exten- 
sion Act, his criticism of it, and his ex- 
pression of reluctance in signing the sec- 
ond act. 

As I read the present OPA Extension 
Act, it provides that on certain items, in- 
cluding poultry, eggs, food, and feed 
products processed or manufactured 
therefrom, controls will remain off until 
August 20, 1946, and can only be re- 
established under certain circumstances, 
and with respect to livestock, milk, food 
or feed products processed or manufac- 
tured therefrom, the controls shall re- 
main off until August 21, 1946, but will 
come back on that date unless the Price 
Decontrol Board determines that they 
should not. . 

The Decontrol Board will consist of 
men appointed by the President. The 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Price 
Administrator are also his appointees. 
If these appointees attempt to put con- 
trols back upon the articles above named 
in such a way that the poultry and egg 
producers and dairy farmers in my dis- 
trict are unable, with a fair and reason- 
able profit to themselves. to supply the 
rest of my constituents with their prod- 
ucts, if foods are again forced into the 
black market, and if people are thereby 
deprived of these articles ana their pro- 
ducocrs driven out of business, or made 
to suffer financial loss, the responsibility 


will be that of the President. The pro- 
ducers, the farmers, and the consumers 
in my district have been patriotic and 
patient. We are now on our way to re- 
covery and the American people want 
nothing to interfere with that progress. 
This Nation belongs to the people, not 
to the President and the New Deal. 

All of which proves that this country 
must have a complete change in admin- 
istration by the election of a Republi- 
can House and Senate and of a Republi- 
can President. 





The Case Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the great farm areas of the 
Mississippi Valley and those sections 
lying to the west known as the Plateau 
Country or the Missouri Valley Country, 
from wigich come such vast volumes of 
our wheat and other important food- 
stuffs, is again the beneficiary of another 
bountiful crop. This is a remarkable 
event in the history of these regions, 
because it marks the sixth consecutive 
crop, something quite out of the ordinary 
in a land that is occasionally beset by 
drought. 

Mr. Speaker, I must remind you that 
during this period of time the farmers of 
these regions have not been on strike; 
they have suffered the handicaps of the 
loss of their sons, and the replacement 
of their sons with hired help has been 
impossible. Yet these great citizens, with 
their great farms, have produced bounti- 
fully, they have given to the world a 
great service. 

It should be obvious that during this 
war period they could obtain little in the 
way of new machinery. To produce as 
they have has taxed their old machinery 
to the utmost. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that this machinery is now nearly 
worn out. Confronted as they are with 
the harvesting of another crop with this 
old machinery, it is understandable why 
they write me in vast numbers asking 
for help in order that they may obtain 
essential repairs. 

It is impossible to obtain new machin- 
ery which they are willing to buy. They 
must of necessity then have the parts to 
repair their old machinery if they are 
to carry on and harvest these crops. 
Neither the new machinery nor parts for 
their old machinery is available. 

Many factories in their region making 
farm machinery have been on strike for 
many months and they are on strike be- 
cause there is no law compelling the 
strikers to bargain collectively. There 
is a one-sided law which compels the 
management or ownership to bargain. 
This brings us face to .ace with one of 
great mistakes in our Nation’s history. 
This Congress in its wisdom passed the 
C-se bill. That was a milestone in the 
afiairs of the Nation. It offered the 
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solution of this old-age controversy be- 
tween employers and employees. And 
yet the President of the United States, 
coming from a farm region, has seen fit 
to veto this important legislation. 

I should like to remind you, Mr. 
Speaker, that the President in an address 
to this Congress proposed to have a joint 
committee of the House and the Senate 
lay plans for the long haul on labor and 
management legislation. As of this date 
little if anything has been accomplished 
and still the problem goes on, a problem 
that grows more extreme each succeed- 
ing day. 

Can it be possible that this Congress, 
representing all of the peeple of the 
United States, can longer neglect to 
place upon the President’s desk Iegisla- 
tion paralleling the Case bill in order that 
we may bring to a final conclusion these 
distressing conditions. We cannot go on 
asking the American farmers in the 
Wheat Belt to produce and produce 
again, and deny them the machines with 
which to do the producing. 

Not only are we asking them to pro- 
duce, and by reason of the lack of proper 
legislation to end strikes are we prevent- 
ing them from obtaining the essential 
implements to carry on their work, but 
at the same time we are shipping to 
Europe great quantities of machinery for 
the purpose of rehabilitating the agricul- 
tural areas of Europe at a time when we 
ourselves need it so badly here. 

It is altogether important that we as- 
sist Europe in her rehabilitation, and her 
rehabilitation will be accelerated by the 
aid of our American machinery. We 
have the factories and the capacity to 
produce farm machinery for Europe and 
at the same time supply the reasonable 
needs Of our own farm people. The 
thing we are lacking is a courageous gov- 
ernment that will deal firmly and imme- 
diately with the underlying question that 
is holding up production in all lines of 
American industry. We must end the 
labor strife. The Case bill was the an- 
swer to that disturbing question. 





American Military Aid to Chinese 
Communist Armies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
appointment of Dr. John Leighton Stuart 
as United States Ambassador to China 
has inspired hope among many Ameri- 
can friends of the Chinese people that 
this distinguished educator and mis- 
sionary may be able, through his great 
knowledge of Chinese thoughts and 
habits, to hasten the return of peace in 
the lands which have been so ravaged 
by war and internecine banditry. 

However, Dr. Stuart’s task will not be 
made any easier and may be rendered 
impossible of achievement if our policy 
toward our Chinese ally continues to 
blow hot and cold, varying with evely 











different whim of Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

In this connection the following two 
statements by a group of Americans con- 
yersant with Chinese affairs warrants 
careful examination by Members of 
Congress and the American public. For 
this purpose I include in the Recorp a 
letter to Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, delivered yesterday and signed 
by 38 distinguished citizens of our coun- 
try, as well as a brief statement signed 
by 18 of them in reply to Mme. Sun Yat- 
sen’s recent appeal favoring what is in 
effect an abandonment of China to the 
Communists: 


New York, N. Y. July 24, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES FP, BYRNES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 
Sir: The undersigned, having read reports 
a statement by Under Secretary Dean 

Acheson before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on June 19 promising American 
training and supplies to Chinese Communist 
armies prior to their incorporation in the 
National Army of China, respectfully submit 
the following as their reasons for opposing 
such a policy as unwise and contrary to 
America’s best interests: 

In the first place we realize that this Amer- 
ican policy of training a certain proportion 
of Chinese Communist troops, as well as a 
larger number of Nationalist troops, may 
seem to be implied in the President’s declar- 
ation of December, 1945, which embodied his 
instructions to General Marshall, hence our 
criticism of this policy implies no reflection 
on General Marshall. In his December state- 
ment President Truman declared it to be 
America’s intention to continue to help the 
recognized Government of China, but at the 
same time, he indicated that such help would 
be dependent on establishing unity in China. 
Unfortunately, this statement implied that 
the Chinese Government was expected to 
achieve unity at any cost. It was therefore 
an invitation for the Communists to black- 
mail the Central Government, for it appeared 
to give them a virtual veto power by which 
they could prevent any American aid to 
China unless the Communist terms were ac- 
cepted, 

As a result, the Communists obtained tre- 
mendous concessions from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in the January 10 truce and a great 
deal more in the political agreement of Jan- 
uary 31. The agreement to have American 
Officers train Communist troops was one of 
them. Yet even these concessions were not 
enough, for the Communists have violated 
in Manchuria the very agreements which 
were so favorable to them, as we shall show. 

We, therefore, believe that the time has 
come to clarify the American Government’s 
China policy which, in the name of unity, 
has really encouraged further disunity in 
China. The press interview by Under Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson on June 29 was not 
enough, for although he promised continu- 
ance of American aid to China for the pres- 
ent, he did not promise to end the policy 
of pressuring the Chinese Government into 
making further concessions to the Chinese 
Communists. 

The basis of Communist strength in China 
was first laid down in a joint statement is- 
sued by Dr. Sun Yat-sen ‘and A. Joffe, Am- 
bassador of the Soviet Union to China, at 
Shanghai, January 26, 1923. A Chinese Com- 
munist Party had been organized in Shanghai 
in 1921 by Russian agents and with Russian 
funds. Sun Yat-sen was to accept Chinese 
Communists into his Kuomintang (or Na- 
“onalist Party), and was to receive Russian 
military and propaganda advisers, arms, and 
funds. The joint statement of January 1923 
formulated the basis of agreement upon 
‘hich this was done and assured the Chi- 
2 people that Russia was acting as a 
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friend and without imperialistic intentions. 
The joint statement of Dr. Sun and Ambas- 
sador Joffe read, in part, as follows: 

Item 1: “Dr. Sun Yat-sen holds that the 
Communist order or even the Soviet system 
cannot actually be introduced into China 
because there do not exist here the condi- 


tions for the successful establishment of 
either communism or sovietism. This view 
is entirely shared by Mr. Joffe, who is fur- 
ther of the opinion that China's paramount 
and most pressing problem is to achieve na- 
tional unification and attain full national 
independence, and regarding this great task. 
he has assured Dr. Sun Yat-sen that China 
has the warmest sympathy of the Russian 
people and can count on the support of 
Russia.” 

Item 2: Reaffirmed the Russian note of 
September 27, 1920, in which Russia gave 
up all the czarist claims in Manchuria 
(which claims she demanded and received 
again from President Roosevelt at Yalta). 

Item 3: Provided for negotiations as to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Item 4: Mr. Joffe categorically declared 
that Russia did not wish to separate Outer 
Mongolia from China. (This separation was 
also arranged for by President Roosevelt at 
Yalta.) 

Ever since this agreement, and in open vio- 
lation of it, both Russian agents and the 
Chinese Communists have worked unre- 
mittingly to make China a satellite of the 
Soviet Union. 

The following year, 1924, the Soviet Union 
signed an agreement with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment at Peiping (the government which 
Sun Yat Sen and his Kuomintang were en- 
deavoring to overthrow and which his suc- 
cessor, Chiang Kai-shek, did overthrow in 
1928. This agreement, dated May 31, 1924, 
signed by Karakhan and V. K. Wellington 
Koo (new Chinese Ambassador to Washing- 
ton) reads, in part, as follows: 

“Arr. VI. The governments of the two con- 
tracting parties mutually pledge themselves 
not to permit within their respective terri- 
tories the existence and (or) activities of 
any organizations, or groups, whose aim is to 
struggle by acts of violence against the gov- 
ernments of either contracting party. 

“The governments of the two contracting 
parties further pledge themselves not to en- 
gage in propaganda directed against the po- 
litical and social systems of either contract- 
ing party.” 

This agreement is in flat contradiction to 
the one in the previous year promising aid to 
Sun Yat-sen. Nevertheless that aid was con- 
tinuously delivered until 1927. In fact, both 
these agreements were being violated by 
Russia before the ink on them was dry. 

When Chiang Kai-shek advanced in 1926 
and 1927 to the conquest of all China, his 
armies were accompanied by Russian and 
Russian-trained Chinese Communists, who 
had been accepted in the Kuomintang by Sun 
Yat-sen as individuals. In violation of the 
promises quoted above, the Chinese Commu- 
nists, under the orders of the Russian Borod- 
in, seized the revolutionary government, then 
located at Hankow. This compelled Chiang 
Kai-shek to halt the advance of the Nation- 
alist revolution while he gathered loyal forces 
and overthrew the Communists. 

The Communists meantime had formed 
their own Soviet government with their own 
armies and for the ensuing 6 years, subsidized 
by Russia, held out against Chiang’s govern- 
ment in south central China, particularly in 
the Provinces of Hunan and Kiangsi. Finally 
in 1933 they were driven out, and retreated to 
the far northwest, where they established 
themselves toward 1935 at Yenan (in Shensi) 
with an army of 5,000 to 10,000 troops. 

Just at this time, as a counter thrust to 
the Anti-Comintern pact of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, Russia ordered, its Communist 
Parties everywhere to agitate for a united 
front against the Axis. Following receipt 
of these instructions, the Chinese Commu- 
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nists proposed a united anti-Japanese front 
to the Kuomintang. Their proposals as laid 
in written form before the February 1937 
meeting of the Kuomintang were summarized 
as follows by the Chinese Year Book (issue 
of 1938-39) : 

“1. The Chinese Soviet Government shall 
henceforth be known as the Government of 
the Special Area of the Republic of China, 
which shall be under the control of the Na- 
tional Government and of the National Mili- 
tary Council. 

“2. In the territory of the Government of 
the Special Area a democratic system of gov- 
ernment shall obtain. 

“3. All activities designed to 
the National Government 
throughout the country. 

“4. The policy of land confiscation shall be 
discontinued.” 

These proposals were accepted by the cen- 
tral executive committee of the Kuomin- 
tang. But the Communists did not place 
their government under the control of the 
National Government; they consistently dis- 
obeyed the orders of the National Military 
Council; they maintained a one-party dic- 
tatorship in their areas, and a state-con- 
trolled press and radio; they continued to 
attack the National Government; and they 
continued, with slight modification, their 
policy of land confiscation. 

In a booklet of instructions to party work- 
ers, issued later in 1937, under the title 
“Present Strategy and Tactics of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party—Very Confidential,” 
they explained in part as follows their ap- 
parent abandonment of communism in the 
above agreement: 

“To establish a democratic republic is the 
present strategy of the Chinese Communist 
Party, and its tactics is to cease civil wars 
and to cooperate with the Kuomin- 
tang * * * for the present circumstances 
require a temporary compromise with the 
Kuomintang. * * * In the minds of the 
Communist members, there should be no 
doubt as to the wisdom of this policy which 
has the following bases: 

“1. It is politic to give up a dead-end pol- 
icy for a passable road which will enable us 
to reach proletariat dictatorship. 


7 * * * . 





overthrow 
shall cease 


“4, Our present tactics is for the very pur- 
pose of protecting the growth of our secret 
programs, and of coordinating the secret 
with the open work in order to win the 
support of the masses for the future over- 
throw of capitalism. 


* * + « * 


“7. Due to weariness and exhaustion, it is 
necessary to recuperate in order to preserve 
and restore the revolutionary strength. To 
give up temporarily the revolutionary regime 
is merely a change of name and in reality it 
is a preparation for a greater victory in the 
future” (pp. 49-51). 

. os = * . 

“4. Our present compromise is designed to 
weaken the Kuomintang and to overthrow 
the National Government under the Kuon 
tang dictatorship by utilizing the name of a 
democratic republic. * * * FPurthermore, 
the success of the democratic republic will 
mark the beginning of the second proletarian 





revolution and the realization of proletarian 
dictatorship” (pp. 63-66). 
* - * * ~ 


“3. For the sake of strategy and during the 
initial stage of the United Front, the Red 


Army can change its insignia and accept a 
united command. However, in reality, the 
Red Army should maintain its independent 


entity so that it can act as « model army and 
become the center and reliable force of the 
Communist movement in China.” 


* 7 7 * * 
“12. For the present, the organization of 
the Communist Party should still be kept 
secret while the members of the party should 
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openly participate in all patriotic organiza- 
tions, forming a nucleus in them. It is im- 
portant to assign certain Communist Party 


members to work as representatives of the - 


party, but they should be under the direction 
of the secret organs of the Communist Party 
in that place” (pp. 77-82). 

In the course of the Sino-Japanese War, 
which began in July 1937, the Chinese Com- 
munists acted with a measure of loyalty until 
late 1939 (after Russia’s alliance with Ger- 
many). Then they adopted a policy opposed 
to the National Government. They de- 
nounced Britain and France, and also the 
United States of America, as imperialists, and 
welcomed the Russo-Japanese treaty of 1941 
which recognized as inviolate the boundaries 
of the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo. 

When Hitler attacked Russia, June 22, 
1941, the Chinese Communists again hailed 
Britain as an ally and temporarily ceased at- 
tacks on the National Government of China. 
However, in the summer of 1943, when the 
Russian press resumed its attacks on the 
Chinese Government, the Chinese Com- 
munists also stepped up their attacks on it. 

In the fall of 1944 Gen. Patrick J. Hurley 
went to China as President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal representative and, later, Ambassador, 
In order tc strengthen China’s war effort, 
he tried to arrange a compromise between 
the National Government and the Commu- 
nists. The Communists had presented a set 
of demands, including certain positions in 
the Government, and he finally induced Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek to accept them. 
He then flew to Yenan to report that all was 
agreed to, only to have the Communists in- 
crease their demands. He returned to 
Chungking and obtained the Generalissimo’s 
acceptance of the increased demands, only, 
once again, to have the Communists in- 
crease them. At this point the negotiations 
reached a stalemate which continued until 
after the end of the war in the Pacific. 

During this period Chiang Kai-shek again 
and again invited Mao Tse-tung to come to 
Chungking to confer but the invitations 
were rejected with vile abuse and Chiang 
himself was branded as lunatic. Yet Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek persisted in his in- 
vitation and refused to retaliate, and finally 
Mao graciously agreed to come. 

Meantime, the National Government of 
China signed the Sino-Soviet part of August 
1945, extending to Russia the special rights 
in Manchuria secretly granted earlier in the 
some year by Churchill and Roosevelt at 
Yalta. In this Sino-Soviet pact, Russia 
promised “to render China moral support 
and assistance with military equipment and 
other material resources, this support and 
assistance to be given fully to the National 
Government as the Central Government of 
China.” This promise of support to the 
National Government only was violated in 
Manchuria where the Russians looted the 
country and turned Japanese arms over to 
the Communists. 

Following the end of the war, the clashes 
between the Communists and the forces of 
the Government increased until the truce 
of January 10, 1946, was arranged by Gen. 
George C. Marshall. This provided in part 
as follows: 

“(A) All hostilities will cease immediately. 

“(B) Except in certain specific cases, all 
movements of forces in China will 
conse, * * * 

“(C) Destruction of, and interference with, 
all lines of communication will cease and you 
will clear at once obstructions placed against 
or interfering with such lines of communi- 
cation. 

“(D) 1. The cessation-of-hostilities order 
does not prejudice military movements south 
of the Yangtze River for the continued ex- 
ecution of the plan of military reorganization 
of the National Government. 


2. The cessation-of-hostilities order does 
not prejudice military movements of forces 
of the National Army into or within Man- 
churia which are for the purpose of restor- 
ing Chinese sovereignty.” 

In violation of this truce, the Chinese Com- 
munists moved their troops into Manchuria, 
and they were assisted by the Russians who 
kept the troops of the National Government 
on the outskirts of Harbin for 4 months, 
while arming the Communists. 

These Chinese Communists have been a 
section of the Communist International 
since the formation of the Chinese Party in 
1921. As such, they are and have been a 
disciplined organ of Moscow. The head of 
the Chinese Communist Party, Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung, was for many years a member 
of the executive committee of the Commu- 
nist International. He says in China’s New 
Democracy (1944 edition): 

“The world now depends on Communism 
as its star of salvation and so does China” 
(p. 38). 

“The contest between the Socialist Soviet 
Union and imperialist England and America 
is being sharpened step by step. If China 
does not stand on one side, she will have to 
stand on the other” (p. 42). 

As recently as July 7, 1946, the Chinese 
Communist Party’s central committee in 
Yenan issued a statement which reads in 
part: 

“The only difference between American 
and Japanese imperialism is that American 
imperialism is stronger and its aggressive 
methods appear civilized and legal on the 
surface.” (The New York Times, July 8, 
1946.) 

When the Chinese Party joined the Com- 
munist International in 1921, it signed 21 
pledges promising, in great detail, obedience 
to every order from Moscow. Pledges 16 and 
17 read as follows: 

“16. All the resolutions of the Congresses 
of the Communist International, as well as 
the resolutions of the executive committee, 
are binding for all parties joining the Com- 
munist International. 

“17. Each party desirous of joining the 
Communist International should bear the 
following name, Communist Party of such 
and such a country, section of the Third 
Communist International. The question of 
a renaming of a party is not only a formal 
one, but is a political question of importance, 
It is indispensable that every rank-and-file 
worker should be able clearly to distinguish 
between the Communist parties and the old 
official ‘Social Democratic’ or ‘Socialist’ 
Parties, which have betrayed the cause of the 
working class.” 

On September 1, 1928, Stalin’s new pro- 
gram for the conquest of the world was 
adopted unanimously by the Sixth Congress 
of the Communist International. The 
Chinese Communist Party was Officially rep- 
resented and voted for its adoption. The 
program is too lengthy to summarize, except 
to say that with respect to China and India 
it pledges military aid from the Soviet Union 
to the Communist revolution in those two 
countries at the moment when “successful 
socialist construction will be possible.” 

Among the “Rules of the Communist In- 
ternational” adopted the same day some of 
the most pertinent read as follows: 

“1. The Communist International * * * 
fights for the establishment of the world dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, for the estab- 
lishment of a world union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

~ - 2 * 7 


“6. In all nonparty worker’s and peasants’ 
mass organizations (trade unions, coopera- 
tive societies, exservicemen’s organizations) 
and also on municipal elective bodies and in 
parliament, evert if there are only two party 
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members in such organizations and bodies, 
Communist fractions must be formed for the 
purpose of strengthening the party’s influ. 
ence and for carrying out its policy in these 
organizations and bodies. 


“10. The World Congress elects the Execy. 
tive Committee of the Communist Interna- 


tional (ECCI) and International Contro} 
Commission (ICC). 
* * * * * 


“13. The decisions of the ECCI are obli- 
gatory for all sections of the Communist In- 
ternational and must be promptly carrieq 
out. 

* ” 7 * . 

“15. The ECCI has the right to expel 
from the Communist International entire 
sections, groups, and individual members who 
violate the program and constitution of the 
Communist International or the decisions of 
the World Congress or of the ECCI.” 

The Chinese Communist Party was a sec- 
tion of the Communist International from 
1921 until the ostensible dissolution of the 
latter body in 1943, and hence evidently 
obeyed all orders from Moscow to the satis- 
faction of the ECCI. 

The entire record of the Chinese Com- 
munists is one of broken pledges and con- 
sistent bad faith to China and the world, but 
of consistent loyalty and obedience to Mos- 
cow. This bad faith which became so ap- 
parent to Ambassador Hurley, and on nu- 
merous occasions to General Wedemeyer 
ougrt now to be apparent to General Mar- 
shall. For the Communists have violated 
almost every clause of the truce agreement 
of January 10, 1946, particularly in Man- 
churia, which the terms of that truce re- 
served exclusively to the National Govern- 
men+ 

We believe that the United States is bound 
both by its pledges to China and its own in- 
terests to help China to unify its territories 
under the National Government, and to re- 
store to the Chinese Republic full sovereign- 
ty in Manchuria as pledged by Russia, Eng- 
land, and ourselves. We believe that we 
should give no further aid or support to the 
Chinese Communists and make no further 
compromises with them. We consider it im- 
proper to exert American pressure on the 
Government of China to make terms with 
the Chinese Communists. We fear that the 
present American policy of pressure for a 
coalition government, if successful, will re- 
sult (as did our pressure for a coalition gov- 
ernment in Poland and Yugoslavia) in mak- 
ing China a satellite of Russia. We will have 
exchanged the open door for an iron cur- 
tain. In this case, the United States will 
face, across the ever-narrowing Pacific, a 
military empire of 950,000,000 inhabitants 
directed by the dictator in the Kremlin. 

Respectfully yours, 

Alexander Baird, Buckhannon, W. Va.; 
John Earl Baker, Mill Valley, 
Calif.; Maj. Gen. David P. Barrows, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Karl Brandt, Stan- 
ford University, California; Frank 
F. Crosswaith, New York, N. Y; 
Max Eastman, Chilmark, Mass.; 
Christopher E. Emmet, Jr., New 
York, N. Y¥.: Geraldine T. Fitch 
(Mrs. Geo. A.), Elmhurst, L. I, 
N. Y.; Varian Fry, New York, N. Y.; 
Dr. Esson M. Gale, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Rodney Gilbert, Bernards- 
ville, N. J.; Edna Lonigan, New 
York, N. Y.; Helen M. Loomis, New 
York, N. Y.; Emma de Long Mills, 
New York, N. Y.; Felix Morley, 
Washington, D. C.; The Reverend 
Ronald Norris, C. P., Washington, 
D. C.; Elizabeth B. Schumpeter 
(Mrs. Joseph), Cambridge, Mass.; 
William H. Smyth, New York, 











N. Y¥.; Benjamin Stolberg, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Sidney Hook, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, 
Hanover, N. H.; The Reverend J. C. 
Jensen, D. D., Masonville, N. Y.; 
Rear Adm. I. C. Johnson, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; William R. Johnson, 
Polo, Ill.; Alexander Kahn, New 
York, N. Y.; The Reverend Wm. C, 
Kernan, New York, N. Y.; Lucian 
S. Kirtland, Bronxville, N. Y.; Al- 
fred Kohlberg, New York, N. Y.; 
Irene C. Kuhn, New York, N. Y.; 
Isaac Don Levine, Norwdlk, Conn.; 
Clarence Streit, Washington, D. C.; 
Ashley L. Totten, New York, N. Y.; 
Norman Thomas, New York, N. Y.; 
Freda Utley, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert J. Watt, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Jerome P. Webster, New York, 
N. Y¥.; Dr. Maurice William, New 
York, N. Y.; Wm. Green, President, 
A. F. of L. 


STATEMENT RE MME. SUN YAT-SEN’S APPEAL 


Mme. Sun Yat-sen’s statement of July 
22, 1946, and letter of protest to Secretary 
Byrnes are a frank admission that the Chi- 
nese Communists are the spearhead of 
Soviet Russia. Her threat of war between 
Russia and the United States (if we aid our 
ally the National Government of China) 
amounts to a charge that Russia’s agree- 
ments with President Roosevelt at Yalta, 
with President Truman at Potsdam and the 
agreements with China formalized in the 
Sino-Soviet pact of August 1945, are all 
mere scraps of paper. Russia pledged to 
fully observe Chinese territorial integrity, 
not to interfere in Chinese internal affairs, 
to maintain the status quo in Outer Mon- 
golia, and also to render moral support and 
assistance with military equipment and other 
material resources to the National Govern- 
ment only. 

Madam Sun now warns us that if we give 
military and material aid only to the Na- 
tional Government of China (exactly what 
Russia promised to do), we will have war 
with Russia. Is Madam Sun, who fled to 
Russia as a fugitive in 1927, after her part 
in the unsuccessful Communist putsch in 
China, and who remained there as a stu- 
dent of communism, speaking on behalf of 
Moscow where her connections are undoubt- 
edly of the highest? If this is the case, then 
President Truman is confronted with the 
dilemma that faced President Roosevelt 
prior to Pearl Harbor. At that time President 
Roosevelt could either recognize Japanese 
control of China through puppet govern- 
ments they had set up, or stand firmly 
for the long established American policies 
of the “open-door” and independence 
and territorial integrity cf China. He 
chose to uphold American aims and policy 
even at the risk of war. The dilemma 
confronting President Truman is the same 
except that the aggressor demanding con- 
trol of China by its puppets (if Madam 
Sun is correct) is Russia now, in place of 
Japan then. 

It is unthinkable that threats by the pup- 
pets of Russia will cause our Government to 
abandon its peace aims in the Far East as 
clearly set forth by President Roosevelt in 
the declaration of Cairo. 

Alexander Baird; John Earl Baker; 
Christopher Emmet, Jr.; Varian 
Fry; Esson M. Gale; Rodney Gil- 
bert; Rev. J. C. Jensen, D. D; 
William R. Johnson; Rev. William 
C. Kernan; Lucian S. Kirtland; 
Alfred Kohlberg; Edna Lonigan; 
Helen M. Loomis; Benjamin Stol- 
berg; Ashley L. Totten; Freda Ut- 
ley; Robert J. Watt; Dr. Maurice 
William. 

New York. N. Y., July 23, 1946. 
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Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. P. W. GRIFFITHS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
favor the general principles of this bill 
and in particular the provision for cut- 
ting down the number of committees, but 
I cannot go along on the increasing of 
congressional salaries at this time, nor 
the retirement feature even though 
under the bill Members of Congress will 
pay into the retirement fund more than 
others who are covered by the present 
retirement system. 





A Decade of Progress for Pennsylvania 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
the remarks made by me recently to a 
group of farmers in the State of Penn- 
sylvania on the subject A Decade of 
Progress for Pennsylvania Farmers. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMERS 


The new 19-cent price for milk to the city 
consumer increases the cost of living in 
Pennsylvania by $63,875,000 annually but 
the farmer gets only $38,325,000 of it. The 
very generous Milk Control Commission and 
General Martin give the distributors $25,500,- 
000 in excess of the swollen profits of recent 
war years when consumers increased their 
purchase of fluid milk by 27 percent. And 
now consumption is going the other way. 
Another year of subsidy would have kept con- 
sumption at the war level and have controlled 
profiteers but with 19-cent milk both farmer 
and worker will suffer rising costs. 

It will be remembered by farmers that 
General Martin and his control board made 
many requests for the lifting of prices during 
the war. With all their pleadings and all 
the propaganda of the dealers OPA proved to 
be the only governmental agency in our milk- 
control history able to put the milk dealer 
in his place. Last year a subsidy of $26,- 
484,725 was paid to farmers to help pay ad- 
ditional feed costs. This subsidy was paid 
from the taxes collected from high incomes 
and the farmer was not required to split 
with anyone. Administration costs were less 
than one-half of 1 percent. Now two and 
one-half times the cost of the subsidy, or a 
total of $63,875,000, is being paid by those 
least able to pay and the farmer is splitting 
his increase by handing the dealers $25,- 
500,000. 

As I recall the days ofthe last world 
war, I am reminded of the terrible “let-down” 
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when declining consumer income brought 
milk prices to the farmer to $1 or less per 
hundredweight. Farm foreclosures, dilapi- 
dated farm buildings, and depleted soils were 
the remnants of an economy of supply and 
demand. When Roosevelt and Wallace came 
on the scene at the depth of the depression 
there were no farm resources. A vigorous 
program to replace soil, rebuild credit, and 
supply comfort for agriculture was their an- 
swer to the demands of the times. At the 
end of 10 years of this comprehensive pro- 
gram we should stop for a moment and take 
account of stock. 

The health of Pennsylvania’s people and 
the health of Pennsylvania soil have been 
benefited through our agricultural-conser- 
vation program by increasing the annual 
usage of lime from 331,000 tons to 1,163,000 
tons annually. An equally impressive ac- 
celeration is shown by the use of phosphorus 
as a soil and health builder from 340,000 to 
1,200,000 hundred-pound bags a year. The 
important elements of bone and teeth— 
calcium and phosphorus were supplied to 
children through the milk that was pro- 
duced on pastures rich in these important 
elements. The agricultural-conservation 
program kept the wheels of industry going 
and utilized surplus fertilizing ingredients 
to restore fertility to farms depleted through 
low income in depression years. AM aver- 
age subsidy of $6,000,000 was the Federal 
Government's investment every year for the 
past 10 years in better health standards in 
food and in richer land for the great war- 
production program. In addition to the con- 
tribution in lime and superphosphate the 
agricultural-conservation program assisted 
farmers in establishing 97,050 acres of strip 
cropping, 161,817 acres in winter cover crops 
and many other well-planned conservation 
practices like diversion ditches and refor- 
estation. In other words, we used tax money 
paid by men who have exploited our mines 
and forests and people to restore our price- 
less heritage of soil for present and future 
generations. 

The Agricultural Conservation and Adjust- 
ments Acts of 1936 and 1938 not only pro- 
vided for agricultural conservation but set 
up the machinery for the protection of the 
farmers market. Through commodity loans 
and agricultural price supports farmers were 
no longer forced to accept the price of the 
speculator or exploiter but was enabled to 
store grain and other commodities in the 
ever-normal granary. These loans supplied 
ready cash for farm expenses and permitted 
the farmer to market his product when he 
chose or when the market afforded a profit. 
These loans not only supplied farmers with 
cash, they filled the ever-normal granary to 
the overflowing with reserve supplies of grain 
for war-food emergencies. 

Economic stability came to agriculture 
when cash income advanced from a low of 
$192,000,000 in depression years to $273,- 
009,000 in prewar years and $468,000,000 in 
war-boom years. As this stability took hold 
the mortgaged indebtedness of farmers de- 
clined from $185,000,000 in 1932 to $135,- 
000,000 in the prewar years of 1939 and to 
$121,000,000 in 1946. Our Farm Credit Admin- 
istration has moved from the barker’s cor- 
ner where our predecessors put it to the 
farmer’s corner in the Department of Agri- 
culture. No longer is the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration under the domination of an 
administration board subservient to the 
whims of the American Bankers Association. 
No longer are the resources of the Farm 
Credit Administration used to liquidate the 
mistakes of city bankers and large insurance 
companies. The Department of Agriculture 
is using farm credit for the benefit of the 
American farmer, in spite of the fact that the 
bankers lobby continues to prate through 
certain farm leaders about an independent 
board. 
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Farmers in low income groups Nave re- 
ceived special attention from the Govern- 
ment in the past 10 years. Farm tenancy 
was a major problem 10 years ago. Where 
two families tried to live from the income 
of one farm both families suffered and the 
land declined in productive power. Aban- 
dGoned farms and low income farm families 
presented a problem as baffling as any of the 
social maladjustments of the depression 
years. The Bankhead-Jones Farm Ownership 
Act has gone a long way toward showing the 
way to farm ownership by operating farmers. 
With 40-year mortgages and 3 percent in- 
terest the death grip of banker controlled 
farm credit disappeared and now veterans 
and worthy farm operators may use their 
Government to lift themselves by their eco- 
nomic boot straps to successful agricultural 
careers. Six hundred and thirteen loans have 
been approved by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration in Pennsylvania for farm owners, 76 
of which have been made to veterans, re- 
cently. To the low-income farmer, the share- 
cropper and family-type farmer rehabilita- 
tion loans have been a good investment by 
the Government in its people. Out of a 
total of 7,600 loans aggregating $9,555,000 
these farmers have paid $5,796,000 back to 
the Government, most of which has been re- 
paid ahead of schedule. The Farm Security 
Administration has an enviable record in war- 
food production since all of the 37 percent 
increase in food production attributed to 
those aided by FSA has been the result of 
utilizing latent and unspent power of farm 
families previously under-equipped for max- 
imum production. The investment of the 
Government has at all times been protected 
by the use of home-economics and farm- 
management experts fully trained in our best 
educational and vocational institutions. 
Farmers were trained to do a job and required 
to do that job according to plan and subject 
to records. 

Farm life has been made more attractive 
in the past 10 years. The traditional drudg- 
ery of farm life has disappeared because of 
the use of machinery and electrical equip- 
ment. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration was created by Executive order of the 
late President Roosevelt on May 11,1935. It 
was authorized by Congress in 1944. The 
model REA Act of 1937 gave to Pennsylvania 
all the benefits of the national act and the 
farmers of Pennsylvania lost no time in 
Seizing the opportunity to provide the com- 
forts and conveniences of electricity for farms 
and homes. Under the authority of these 
acts 13 federally financed rural electrifica- 
tion cooperatives and 1 privately financed 
coopefative have been established. The Fed- 
eral Government has loaned $13,971,200 to 
these cooperatives and as a result 36,792 farms 
and rural homes have been electrified. The 
drudgery of the farm woman has been abol- 
ished in many homes. She now enjoys the 
conveniences she previously envied as she 
visited her city cousin. Farm youth finds 
promise and allurement in farm life now 
that boys and girls may look forward to a 
convenient and comfortable farm home. 
There is no longer the necessity for aging 
farmers to “move to town” to enjoy the 
fruits of their arduous labors in comfort. 
Rural electrification has either supplied elec- 
tricity to 65 percent of Pennsylvania’s farms 
or has forced private utilities to supply elec- 
tricity to them at a rate of competitive equal- 
ity. The utilities no longer skim the cream 
from the rural field. They supply whole 
blocks of territory or step aside for REA to 


do it. These cooperatives are not a gift to 
farmers. They are successful business enter- 
prises. They are paying their own way ahead 


of schedule and they are making extensions 
as fast as war conditions and postwar condi- 
tions permit. Fifty-two thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight farms need elec- 
tricity before we finish the job. Pennsylvania 
farmers can expect no help from the Repub- 
lican utility stooges, 


In looking to the future we have not been 
lax. The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 gave 
to the 12 Northeastern States $150,000 for a 
research laboratory for the improvement of 
pastures in our climatic area. This labora- 
tory was located on the campus of Pennsyl- 
vania State College under terms of a 99-year 
lease and works with all experiment stations 
in the 12 States surrounding it. Here in the 
Keystone State the United States Department 
of Agriculture is performing scientific experi- 
ments in grass and legume grass and legume 
diseases and pasture management. Econom- 
ical milk and meat production must come 
from improved and well-managed pastures. 
In this laboratory we are showing the way. 

When the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 was signed by President Roosevelt it 
carried a provision for research into the field 
of new uses for agricultural products. It 
was the belief of the Congressmen who spon- 
sored this legislation that conservation of 
soil alone would not cure the depressing in- 
fluence of surpluses created through highly 
productive land, This act was intended to 
restore fertility, protect markets from ex- 
ploiters and find new uses for the agricul- 
tural surpluses. The Eastern Research Lab- 
oratory at Philadelphia was established un- 
der the terms of this act. It was my privilege 
to advise Secretary Wallace to select this 
central point for its erection and it was my 
further privilege to assist in its dedication 
in 1940. In its 10 years of operation it has 
gone a long way to develop scientific data 
so that private business maj with confidence 
develop these findings on a commercial scale. 
Pilot plants have discovered the secrets of 
nature in a practical way. Waste farm prod- 
ucts are now finding economical and practi- 
cal uses. 

Among the accomplishments of this re- 
search laboratory is the apple syrup which 
has been developed for use as a humidant for 
cigarette tobacco and epple essence as con- 
centrated flavoring. A large commercial fac- 
tory has been built for the use of fiber de- 
veloped at this laboratory from casein, a 
product of skimmed milk, to be utilized in 
the manufacture of brushes, and several drug 
companies are busy making arrangements 
to extract rutin from buckweat and tobacco 
according to the technique developed at 
Philadelphia. Rutin is a new drug which 
promises to relieve people of high blocd pres- 
sure. 

I regret that I can report little in the way 
of accomplishments in the field of the Soil 
Conservation Service because of Jjurisdic- 
tional disputes between this Service and our 
land-grent college and its federally sponsored 
Extension Service. A political revolution is 
necessary to dissolve these animosities, 
Worthy projects in York, Lancaster, Indiana, 
and Clarion Counties speak eloquently of the 
benefits of this Service, but stubborn resist- 
ance of our political adversaries prevents ex- 
pansion according to the usual patterns of 
other States. The Forestry Service is doing 
an excellent job in Pennsylvania in conserv- 
ing timber, protecting top soil, and preserv- 
ing wildlife. 

For a State that is generally considered 
industrial, I speak with pride when I cite the 
war food accomplishments of Pennsylvania’s 
170,000 farmers. As a Senator who has been 
deeply interested in the welfare of the work- 
ingman, I have been constantly and consist- 
ently interested in the man who needs his 
food dollar to live. The working city dweller 
and the working farmer are brothers, in spite 
of the fact that the exploiter of both agi- 
tates disunity and distrust between them. 
Good wages means a full meal for the miner, 
the steel worker, and the office man. Full 
meals for the city dweller means good mar- 
kets for the farmer. Nineteen-cent milk 
means undernourishment in the _ city. 
Nineteen-cent milk means the return to the 
old surplus racket for the farmer. I beli¢ve 
in controlled profits through an active and 
virile OPA and a subsidy to farmers until the 
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cost of feed comes back to the place that the 
farmer can produce 15-cent milk at a profit, 
Subsidies are being paid mostly from income 
taxes collected from the profits of the rich. 
The crocodile tears of the Pews and Grundies 
whose taxes help to pay these subsidies are 
not impressive to the farmer. 





Transfer of Jewish Refugees to Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
by request I am asking unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an interesting and challeng- 
ing address by Mr. Earl G. Harrison, dean 
of the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and United States Repre- 
sentative on the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees. The address 
was delivered at the Seventy-eighth An- 
nual Convention of B’nai B'rith District 
Lodge No. 6, on July 10, 1946 at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Detroit, Mich. I also in- 
clude the introductory remarks of Mr. 
Henry Monsky, the national president of 
B’nai B'rith. 

According to an estimate from the 
Government Printing Office the manu- 
script will exceed by two-thirds of a 
page the two printed pages allowed under 
the rule without a statement of cost. 
The estimate indicates that the cost will 
be $160. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Henry Monsky (president of B'nai 
B’rith). I am now going to take the great 
privilege of presenting to you our guest 
speaker. He was the former United States 
Commissioner of Immigration. He is the 
United States representative on the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees. He 
is the dean of the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. But more than all of 
those combined, as important as those posts 
have been, and great as have been his con- 
tributions in each of those capacities, he 
manifested a statesmanship, a vision, 4 
courage unequaled by any man, young 0! 
old, in public life in the past decade. It was 
his great privilege to be sent to Europe 45 
the special representative of the President o! 
the United States, something over a year a£0, 
to make a survey of the conditions that pre- 
vailed in the displaced-persons centers 0! 
camps in the occupied zones in Europe. 

You recall his report. He had the coursge 
and he dared to tell the truth in unvarnished 
form concerning the conditions that pre- 
vailed over there. It was published in every 
newspaper of any importance in Americ 
after having been presenved to President 
Truman. As a result of that report Presi- 
dent Truman made the initial request of 
the British Government to transfer 100,000 
Jews to Palestine. It was because of that 
report, and the subsequent request by the 
President, that the Anglo-American Inqul'y 
Committee on Palestine was brought into 
existence with its confirmation of Mr. Har- 
rison’s recommendation and the President's 
request. d 

He is therefore qualified by experience, 
because of his great capacity, his fine per- 
spective, his excellent courage and humant- 











tarian understanding of our vital problem 
to speak to us tonight. It is a great pleas- 
ure and a very real honor to present to you 
Dean Earl G. Harrison. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Mr. Eart G. Harrison. Mr. President, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is just about 1 year ago 
that, after having spent several days at 
SHAEF headquarters in Frankfurt study'ng 
statistics, reports, and statements of policy, 
I started my trip through Germany and Aus- 
tria, visiting some 30 of the former concen- 
tration camps and centers for displaced per- 
sons. While those portions of the report, 
subsequently filed, dealing with conditions 
within the camps received most attention in 
the press at the time, there were two parts 
of the report which obviously dealt with mat- 
ters of far greater importance. Indeed, the 
debate, which followed for some weeks after 
the publication of the report, regarding con- 
ditions within the camps and the extent of 
the improvement in them between the date 
of my report and its delayed release to the 
press, was rather pointless because it was so 
wide of the real issues. 

As was clearly pointed out in the report, 
most of the people who had spent years in 
the concentration camps did not ask or even 
want improvement in the conditions within 
the camps. They feared that should such 
improvement come, attention would be di- 
verted from the principal matters. These 
were stated in the report to be: 

“For reasons that are obvious and need not 
be labored, most Jews want to leave Germany 


and Austria as soon as possible. That is 
their first and great wish. Their desire to 
leave Germany is an urgent one. The life 


which they have led for the past 10 years, 
a life of fear and wandering and physieal 
torture, has made them impatient of delay. 
They want to be evacuated to Palestine now, 
just as other groups are being repatriated 
to their homes. They do not look kindly on 
the idea of waiting around in an idleness 
and in discomfort in a German camp for 
many months until a leisurely solution is 
found for them. * * * Evacuation from 
Germany should be the emphasized theme, 
policy, and practice. * * * To the ex- 
tent that such emigration from Germany 
and Austria is delayed, some immediate tem- 
porary solution must be found. In any 
event there will be a substantial number of 
persecuted persons who are not physically 
fit or otherwise presently prepared for emi- 
gration. Here I feel strongly that greater 
and more extensive effort should be made to 
get them out of camps, for they are sick 
of living in camps.” 

It makes my blood run cold to realize that 
they are still in camps, that these, the worst 
victims of the most vicious persecution pro- 
gram of all history, are still compelled to 
live, no, not to live but to exist on the Ger- 
man and Austrian soil which they loathe. 
What injustice. 

There were those who felt, or at least 
Stated, at the time my report was filed, that 
I indicated through its content and recom- 
mendations some unawareness of the many 
problems facing in particular the occupying 
miiltary authorities and that I seemed to ex- 
pect that too much could be accomplished 
too quickly. They argued that in view of the 
gigantic repatriation program then under 
way, a short time more in camps even for 
those who had seen their families and rela- 
tives exterminated in such places was not 
unreasonable. I wonder what they think 
now when well over a year after VE-day and 
longer after so-called liberation of the con- 
centration-camp inmates, most of them are 
still denied a normal life and are to all in- 
tents and purposes confined. I pause to 
make entirely clear that at this time I am 
making no reference to conditions within 
the camps or centers Im pointing again to 


the mreh more important phases of the 
Situation, 
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Although disappointed, I was not too sur- 
prised when President Truman’s personal re- 
quest addressed to the British Government 
that 100,000 Jews be permitted to enter Pal- 


estine met with an abrupt refusal. I had 
hoped for a more understanding response 
from a Labor Government, some of whose 
high representatives had, during the pre- 
election campaign, made very definite prom- 
ises and statements regarding freer immigra- 
tion into Palestine. But my own observa- 
tions in London and in the British zone in 
Germany led me to the conclusion that any 
such proposal would be stoutly resisted or, 
to state it another way, that there was no 
real wish or will to help even the few 
wretched survivors of the Nazi extermination 
program with respect to their desire to go to 
Palestine. 

The proposal, however, that an Anglo- 
American Commission of Inquiry be created 
seemed to me a reasonable one. I was not 
one of those disappointed at the suggestion 
or who looked upon it as a means of gaining 
further delay. In view of the recognized 
difficuities, it seemed, as I say, reasonable to 
set up a joint commission comprised of fair, 
open-minded, judicial men representing the 
Government from which a request for merci- 
ful action had emanated and the Govern- 
ment possessed of the power to grant or deny 
the request. 

I assumed—it now appears naively—that 
if the Commission did a thorough job and 
made reasonable recommendations, both 
Governments would stand by them and ear- 
nestly and vigorously seek ways and means 
to carry them into execution. When in- 
vited to appear before the Commission, I 
Promptly accepted. I was impressed with 
the caliber of the men selected by both Gov- 
ernments. While of course I had no notion 
of what direction some of their ideas or con- 
clusions would ultimately take, I was rather 
confident that at least a majority of them 
would react as I did to the plight of those 
still confined in camps in Germany and 
Austria. 

As the first witness before the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Commission, I stated: 

“1 am confident that after you have heard 
all witnesses and have completed your own 
examinations, you will conclude that the 
most immediate, the most pressing, and ap- 
pealing need for remedial action in Eurcpe 
is in connection with the approximately 100,- 
000 Jews in Germany and Austria. I am 
equally sure you will conclude that, no 
matter how much conditions have improved 
in the camps, or so-called DP centers, in 
those countries, so long as the former concen- 
tration-camp inmates are obliged to live in 
those places, there is the important unfin- 
ished business of liberation.” 

I went on in my testimony to remind the 
Commission that they had been charged by 
the two Governments, as I had been instruct- 
ed some months earlier by the United States 
Government, “to make estimates of those 
who wish or will be impelled by their con- 
ditions to migrate to Palestine or other coun- 
tries outside Europe.” Both Governments 
had agreed that this inquiry should be 
made—not, I apprehend, as an academic 
proposition but as a basis for a future course 
of conduct. 

I concluded my testimony before the 
Anglo-American Commission with the same 
words used to conclude my report to Presi- 
dent Truman: 

“I wish to repeat that the main solution, 
in many ways the only real solution, of the 
problem lies in the quick evacuation of all 
nonrepatriable Jews in Germany and Aus- 
tria, who wish it, to Palestine. 

“The urgency of the situation should be 
recognized. It is inhuman to ask people 
to continue to live for any length of time 
under their present conditions. 

“The civilized world owes it to this hand- 
ful of survivors to provide them with a home 
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where they can again settle down and begin 
to live as human beings.” 

What the Commission found and rec- 
ommended is now well known to you. To 
me, the significant and gratifying and, I 
must confess, somewhat astounding fact was 
that the report, including the recommenda- 
tion that 100,000 Jews from Europe be ad- 
mitted, to Palestine as quickly as possible, 
was unanimous. Twelve eminent and re- 
liable citizens of Great Britain and the 
United States had devoted more than 4 
months to intensive study and investigation 
and this was their unanimous recommenda- 
tion. 

In my opinion, the manner in which the 
British Government has received and han- 
dled that report is totally without justifica- 
tion and, indeed, is little if any short of out- 
rageous. One must now question the bona 
fides of the action of the British Govern- 
ment in having proposed the creation of the 
Anglo-American Commission. Everyone un- 
derstood, everyone knew that one of the items 
of reference was specifically whether Presi- 
dent Truman’s request that 100,000 Jews 
from Europe be admitted to Palestine was 
reasonable, practicable, and required by the 
present situation. This was a very definite 
question inherent in the reference of the 
matter to this specially created tribunal. 
Had the Commission come back with an al- 
together new and novel idea, with a differ- 
ent approach to the problem, or with a vary- 
ing point of view, one could understand that 
its recommendations would be open to close 
review and perhaps some modification in ac- 
ceptance. But that is not the case. 

In effect, six distinguished and trustworthy 
men of Great Britain without dissent said to 
the British Government and six equally qual- 
ified Americans similarly stated to their Gov- 
ernment that President Truman’s request 
that 100,000 immigration certificates to Pal- 
estine be made available to the persecuted 
Jews of Europe who wish or (are) impelled by 
their conditions to migrate to Palestine was 
reasonable, was practicable in spite of the 
opposition, and indeed that it was the only 
action that would be really helpful and mer- 
ciful to the Jews who had been the victims 
of Nazi and Fascist persecution. 

What happened? The report was received 
in stony silence and then, in effect, repudi- 
ated. This, indeed, was a fine reward to the 
six Britishers who worked long and hard on a 
difficult assignment. Why did the British 
Government propose the Commission? Was 
it merely in the hope that a decision more to 
her liking might conceivably come out of it? 
By her handling of the Commission's report 
and more particularly in the utterances of 
some of her high representatives, Great Brit- 
ain has made a mockery of the whole busi- 
ness. Having in effect asked for arbitration, 
Great Britain violates every principle of fair 
play and procedure according to law in re- 
fusing to abide by the unanimous conclu- 
sions of the arbitrators. 

What does Great Britain propose to do— 
reject the Commission report in its entirety 
or merely those parts she does not like? I 
have not seen any authoritative statement— 
beyond some rather irresponsible, reprehen- 
sibie, and irrelevant remarks by one high 
British Government officer, later sought to be 
exvlained away 

Belatedly Great Britain suggests that the 
problem of Palestine is one for the United 
Nations. After the verdict of the jury is in 
she thinks of another court to which the case 
might better be put. 

If Great Britain felt unable or unwilling to 
cope with the situation created by the report 
of the Anglo-American Commission, the gra- 
cious and, I submit, the decent thing for 
Great Britain to have done was to say: “Here 
is a report which is important and far reach- 
ing. Six of His Majesty’s respected subjects 
participated in its formulation. We are satis- 
fied that it must represent the right thinz to 
be done under all the circumstances and we 
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propose to seek the help of the United Nations 
to carry it into effect for we support it.” 

This would have been understandable, be- 
cause I agree that the whole problem of dis- 
placed persons is an international responsi- 
bility, and I hope the United Nations will 
continue to hold that view, and will, without 
too much further delay, implement its reso- 
lutions by specific actions. Great Britain has, 
however, all too plainly shown her annoyance 
at the report of the Anglo-American Com- 
mission and now seeks to shift, not to share, 
responsibility for doing the right thing. Un- 
less Great Britain intended in all good faith 
to stand by and support conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of the Anglo-American Com- 
mission, she had no right to propose its 
creation. 

Few problems in the world are decided or 
even helped by a policy of vacillation or in- 
decision. In this instance there is not only 
vacillation and indecision on the part of the 
Labor Party which out of office condemned 
the British white paper of 1939 but which 
after becoming the Government it apparently 
wishes to continue, but there is stubborn 
refusal to face the realities of the situation. 
I found the same thing while touring the 
British zone in Germany. Admitting that 
the persecuted Jews were in far worse physi- 
cal and mental condition than most of the 
other displaced persons, British officers stead- 
fastly maintained they could not and should 
not recognize the Jews as a separate category 
of displaced persons and that they had to be 
considered like all others along purely 
nationalistic lines. Although in some re- 
spects their attitudes and policies with re- 
spect to displaced persons were liberal and 
understanding, they persisted in their point 
of view that in spite of their unique and 
greater hardships and privations, the Jews 
were not entitled to any special considera- 
tion. Their attitude cannot be characterized 
as anti-Semitic for England has in many 
ways shown generosity toward, and real con- 
cern, for the plight of persecuted Jews, as 
for example her offering a haven of refuge 
to 60,000 of them; rather it seemed like an 
ostrich-like quality of stubbornly refusing to 
lift one’s head from the sand to see and 
admit the realities of the situation and a 
too self-assured persistence upon a pattern 
of conduct totally inadequate to meet the 
real problem. 

To date the British have accomplished 
practically nothing toward solving the Pal- 
estine problem; there has been plenty of bun- 
gling. I do not understand their utter im- 
patience and despair. In spite of the report 
of the Anglo-American Commission, it seems 
that the Arabs by threats of violence can pre- 
vent any British action in the direction of 
carrying out the recommendations. Every- 
one knows that the same amount of force on 
the part of British troops as is now being 
directed against the Jews would suffice to put 
into effect the recommendation of the Anglo- 
American Commission. But it is by no means 
clear that force would be needed. In spite 
of their protestations and threats, it is not at 
all clear that the Arabs would turn a com- 
pletely deaf ear to the claims and wishes of 
the surviving victims of nazism and fascism 
if determined negotiations were undertaken, 
and I doubt that they have been. I wonder, 
for example, whether anyone has suggested 
that if 100,000 certificates were made avail- 
able for the rescue of the persecuted, no 
other request for immigration into Palestine 
would be made for a given number of years, 
the precise number of years to be determined 
by conference. I realize the suggestion would 
not be welcome to many Zionists, but I may 
be excused for suggesting some such com- 
promise, if it has not already been explored, 
because I am still haunted by the wan and 
weary faces of those who, having suffered the 
tortures of hell, wish nothing so much as to 
spend their remaining years in peace and 
quiet in Palestine. I cannot imagine that 





even the most ardent Zionists would be un- 
willing, if the shattered remnants of Euro- 
pean Jewry would benefit thereby, to post- 
pone for a reasonable period further con- 
sideration of their ultimate plans and dreams, 

The Arab Higher Executive Committee, in 
its latest outburst a day or two ago, showed 
as little understanding of the situation and 
the problem as Mr. Bevin did a few weeks ago, 
for the Arab representatives, like Mr. Bevin, 
referred to admitting more Jews to the United 
States. Of that, I shall say more in a 
moment but at this point I am referring to 
those Jews, whose arms bear the concentra- 
tion-camp numbers and who do not wish to 
come to the United States. One member of 
the Anglo-American Commission related a 
few weeks ago his poignant experience of ask- 
ing one group of such Jews in a camp in 
Germany where they wished to go. When 
they replied in unison, “Palestine,” he said: 
“Yes, but suppose you can’t go there—what 
is your second choice?” Their reply came 
quickly, “To the gas chambers.” Having seen 
many of them, having heard their experiences 
first hand, having looked into their haggard 
faces, weary of life, I can understand their 
reply, sad commentary as it is upon the rest 
of the world. They have had enough of anti- 
Semitism in any form and enough of any pos- 
sibility of experiencing it again. 

The Arabs have not been able to demon- 
strate to anyone but themselves that anyone 
would be harmed by granting this wish of the 
concentration-camp survivors who could be 
taken to Palestine. It is the ultimate that 
the Arabs are resisting—and understandably 
so—and rather naturally they resist each step 
in that direction but in carrying their opposi- 
tion and resistance and threats to this extent 
they can be, and in my opinion are, wrong. 
If that must be demonstrated to them, then 
so be it—in the interests of justice and 
humanity. 

The Arab representatives accused President 
Truman of “irresponsible” statements. In 


so stating, they established their own irre-_ 


sponsibility. Their references to “Jewish 
votes” in connection with the President’s 
actions were unworthy of decent men and a 
noble race but it is nothing new to have the 
motives questioned ‘of one who seeks to act 
along purely humanitarian lines. President 
Truman has, in my opinion, done just that 
and he is to be commended for it. 

In one respect, however, the action of the 
United States Government, or rather the 
lack of action, has been most disappoint- 
ing and it has weakened our position in 
urging more prompt and effective action on 
the part of others toward at least a substan- 
tial start in helping displaced persons— 
one of the most fundamental and urgent 
problems facing the United Nations today. 

Last December President Truman issued 
@& most commendable directive that all and 
immediate efforts of the United States Gov- 
ernment should be bent toward bringing to 
the United States, within the quota limits, 
displaced persons from central Europe who 
wished to come and who were admissible 
under our laws. To be sure, the quota limits 
for the countries specified added up to the 
not very impressive figure of 39,000. But 
the directive gave to the United States an 
opportunity to demonstrate at the same time 
its real concern for the plight of millions 
of persons uprooted and displaced by the 
war and also its efficiency. 

Private agencies, including B’nai B'rith, 
proffered help in personnel and even in finan- 
cial support of those who would benefit by 
the program. But since it was a Govern- 
ment undertaking, agencies of the Govern- 
ment had to pull the laboring oar. The pri- 
vate agencies could help only to the extent 
they were permitted to do so. 

Now I realize it was no small undertaking, 
and I think I have in mind the many prob- 
lems and difficulties, but I feel impelled to 
say that what has been accomplished in 
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more than 6 months is most disappointing 
and depressing. Not more than two or three 
thousand persons have been brought here. | 
know how slowly the wheels: of Government 
can work but is this all that the best and 
immediate efforts of our Government could 
produce? Had we shown the same efiiciency, 
the same speed, the same accomplishments 
during the war, I fear our allies would haye 
found us of far less help than in fact we 
were. 

I wish President Truman could find time 
in the near future in an already overwheim.- 
ing schedule to call for a report on why the 
progress in carrying out his directive has 
been so slow. I say with the utmost con- 
fidence we could have done better. The 
thing that disturbs me as I know it disturbs 
others is wondering whether here again, as 
in other matters I have mentioned, there is 
not somewhere a determined resistance to 
doing the right thing. No thinking and 
fair-minded person can doubt that for the 
United States to have taken up quickly, 
within the course of a few months, 39,000 of 
the displaced persons, eligible and eager to 
come here, was the right thing for a country 
as large and as strong as ours to have done, 
And it was such a small, right thing. 

Yes, it would have offended some Members 
of the Congress. It is no secret that the 
President’s directive was unpopular with 
some of them. But we could have weathered 
that and would have strengthened our hand 
as we now endeavor to induce other nations 
of the world to join us in really doing some- 
thing specific and constructive in solving the 
great problem of displaced persons, which 
while it continues to exist will be a threat 
to the peace and security of the world. 

I trust that within the next few wecks, 
the immigration of displaced persons as con- 
templated by the President’s directive will 
be facilitated and accelerated but I am skep- 
tical. I am still thinking about the curious 
situation which obtained only a few montlis 
ago, as so well known to members of this 
audience, in which one abroad could not ob- 
tain a visa to come to the United States un- 
til he had obtained his transportation and 
everyone knew he couldn’t get his transpor- 
tation until he had the visa, 

There is one other piece of unfinished 
business I would mention before I sit down. 
I refer to it because your fine organization 
has been for s0 many years and still is deep- 
ly interested in the development of sound 
immigration and naturalization laws. 

About 2 years ago I resigned my position 
as Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. In my report filed at the time I 
made this observation: 

“There are 11 bills before Congress which 
would amend or eliminate racial barriers to 
naturalization or immigration, or both, fol- 
lowing along the lines of the recent repeal of 
the Chinese exclusion laws. It is the opin- 
ion of the retiring Commissioner that these 
bills are correct in principle and should be 
speedily enacted into law The only other 
country in the world that observes racial 
discrimination similar to that reflected in 
our laws in matters relating to naturaliza- 
tion is Nazi Germany, and all will agree this 
is not very desirable company. 

“The pattern set by the act repealing the 
Chinese exclusion laws is a commendable 
one. It is not only necessary but desirable 
to place reasonable limitations upon the 
numbers of persons of all races and nation- 
alities who may immigrate into the United 
States. On the other hand, all those who 
are permitted to enter—and there should be 
no racial discrimination in this respect— 
should be considered similarly eligible for 
naturalization. The old theory of ‘inferior 
peoples’ should be discarded as something no 
longer worthy of America in its naturaliza- 
tion laws or otherwise.” 

I still regard this matter of eliminating 
all discriminatory provisions from our im- 
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migration and naturalization laws as of 


prime importance. I shall never forget how 
embarrassed I was as a United States dele- 
gate to the First Inter-American Demo- 
graphic Congress held in Mexico City in 1942 
in having many other delegates from the 
Western Hemisphere countries ask us how 
we possibly could defend the laws on our 
statute books excluding Chinese from immi- 
gration or naturalization privileges. Hap- 
pily that “historic mistake” was remedied 
a few months later. That Demographic 
Congress passed unanimously a resolution 
recommending the elimination of all refer- 
ences to “race” in determining eligibility 
under immigration and naturalization laws. 
The resolution was aimed squarely at the 
United States. 

As you know, our present laws specifically 
exclude from naturalization as United States 
citizens most members of the brown and yel- 
Jow races and the immigration laws provide 
for the exclusion of persons “ineligible to 
citizenship.” Happily these discriminatory 
provisions were recently eliminated with re- 
spect to Filipinos and the people of India. 
This is commendable progress but again our 
lawmakers seem so reluctant to do what is 
obviously the right thing. We prefer to ap- 
proach the matter piecemeal instead of rec- 
ognizing and admitting that provisions ex- 
cluding persons from privileges of immigra- 
tion or naturalization solely because of race 
or place of birth and having no reference to 
personal qualifications are totally inconsist- 
ent with our democratic principles that in- 
volve the respect of man for man. 

I scarcely need say that I am not advocat- 
ing throwing open our gates to all the 
peoples of the earth. As I have so frequently 
said in the past, all other nations can un- 
derstand reasonable limitations under quotas 
but they cannot understand nor can we de- 
fend exclusion or blanket ineligibility. We 
cannot, in my opinion, occupy our rightful 
place in the family of nations until we make 
our immigration and naturalization laws con- 
form to our avowed declarations that men 
are to be judged on the basis of their personal 
qualifications. and not on their race, their 
place of birth, or the color of their skin. 
Let our requirements as to personal integrity, 
moral character, loyalty to the United States, 
belief in our democratic institutions, and 
other matters of an individual nature be as 
high and as strict as we want to make them 
but let us say to no man that he is ipso facto 
ineligible for any privilege in our power 
to extend because of his racial or national 
background. That is not Americanism as 
I understand the word and the concept. 

It matters not that the Japanese would 
be included within what I have been urging. 
We fought a war with Germany, too, but I 
have heard no proposal that we now make its 
nationals ineligible for immigration or nat- 
uralization, 

I was much impressed with an editorial 1 
read some weeks ago in the New York Times 
(June 1, 1946), entitled “For Services Ren- 
dered.” There reference was made to some 
2,000 “alien Japanese, whose attitudes and 
loyalties and activities have been scanned by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation more 
thoroughly than have those of most native- 
born citizens.” It was pointed out that al- 
though many of them served with our armed 
forces or in war agencies, “some in confiden- 
tial and important capacities,” all now face 
the possibility of deportation. Some are 
married to United States citizens and have 
children born here. Yet they are not in posi- 
tion to have the merits of their individual 
cases weighed with a view to having their 
deportation suspended because of the re- 
quirement in the law that persons to whom 
the privilege may be granted must be eligi- 
ble for naturalization. 

The New York Times editorial cites one 
very appealing case (I could give several oth- 
ers that have come to my attention) and ad- 
vocates remedial legislation, concluding with 


the words,“The loyal 2,000 would seem to 
deserve that much consideration from the 
representatives of the American people.” 
Yes; this is an important piece of unfin- 
ished business. I strongly favor the early 
introduction and passage of a bill which 
would remove all restrictions upon naturali- 
zation or in our immigration laws couched in 
terms of race. I know of no other action so 
vitally needed to bring our great country in 
its proper relationship with the rest of the 
smaller world in which we live today. 
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HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Henry Bodman, who is a member of the 
RFC Board, recently attended the an- 
nual convention of the Michigan Bank- 
ers’ Association at Mackinac Island, 
Mich., and delivered an address on the 
subject, Government Loans to Business 
Enterprises. I am of the opinion that 
the address is of such importance to the 
public generally that it should be printed 
in the Recorp. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENT LOANS TO BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


The subject of Government in business in 
any field is bound to provoke controversy 
because it involves many of the broadest, 
most fundamental and troublesome social 
and economic issues now facing the country. 

Certain of these questions are raised and 
typified by the operations of the RFC, par- 
ticularly in connection with its loans to busi- 
ness enterprises. In discussing them in this 
setting we shall be in a field familiar to all 
of us, and in one which provides a practical 
approach for analyzing them. 

My discussion will be without reference to 
any particular personalities, or to the present 
or any other administration—in short, with 
no political coloring. This can be done be- 
cause we shall be considering matters which 
go far beyond, and are more fundamental 
than any individual or political belief. Only 
by an unbiased, nonpartisan approach, more- 
over, can a true perspective be obtained. 

The two questions to be discussed are: 

1. Are there any circumstances which 
justify Government intervention in the pri- 
vate financial field? 

2. If there are, what are the conditions 
under which the Government should con- 
tinue its operations in this field? 

In approaching thcse questions, it may be 
well to examine how and why the Govern- 
ment gets into activities which so intimately 
affect our lives and our businesses. 

Through the years, as our industrial econ- 
omy has become more highly developed, and 
particularly with the advent of mass produc- 
tion, people have become more and more 
specialized and, individually, less and less 
self-sufficient. Every one of us is more de- 
pendent upon the other fellow. On a broader 
scale, there has developed a close interde- 
pendence of the component parts of our eco- 
nomic set-up, so that difficulties which arise 
in any important segment of the economy 
are quickly communicated throughout the 
whole system. In this way the synchronized 
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conduct of business tends to become affected 
with a public interest. 

The field of banking and investment is one 
in which there is a large measure of such 
public interest. This is particularly so as 
individual borrowing and lending have been 
replaced by a highly organized banking sys- 
tem equipped to handle financing for mass 
production. 

How far reaching this interest is can be 
realized if we look back a few years. In the 
early thirties, as the depression approached 
its worst, it became clear that the banking 
system so affected every aspect of our eco- 
nomic life as to make its condition of the 
greatest public concern. Even those who, 
as a matter of principle, felt most strongly 
against Government intervention in busi- 
ness activities, were convinced that the time 
had come when little improvement in the 
situation could be expected without some 
help; and the Government appeared to be 
the only source of assistance. This was the 
situation in 1932 when, after a brief period 
in which the National Credit Corporation en- 
deavored to stem the tide, a law was passed 
establishing the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

This new Corporation, which was modeled 
after the War Finance Corporation, created 
following World War I, was authorized to 
make loans to banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. These loans were required to be 
fully and adequately secured, which meant 
in many cases that the banks most in need 
of help could not get it. 

When the bank holiday was over the RFC’s 
authority was increased to permit it to sub- 
scribe for the preferred stock of banks or to 
purchase their capital notes and debentures 
to provide needed capital at a time when it 
could not be obtained elsewhere. This 
marked the end of the first phase of the 
RFC’s activity and the Government’s en- 
trance into the private financial field. 

In passing, it may be interesting to note 
that, altogether, the RFC invested in excess 
of a billion dollars in the preferred stocks 
and capital notes of over 6,000 banks. More 
than 82 percent of this amount has been paid 
back. The losses suffered so far by the RFC 
under this program have totaled about 
$3,200,000. This loss is less than one-third 
of 1 percent of the amount invested, and is 
about one-seventieth of the income which 
RFC has received from interest and divi- 
dends on the money advanced for this pur- 
pose. 

After the immediate financial crisis cre- 
ated by the bank closings, the problem of 
next importance became that of alleviating 
the acute situation with respect to unem- 
ployment. It was thought that the normal 
recovery of business was being delayed in 
part on account of the inability of the banks, 
due to the ordeal they had just been 
through, to provide sufficient credit for local 
business enterprises. 

Using the existing authority of the RFC, 
it was announced early in 1933 that indi- 
rect aid would be furnished to business 
through short-term RFC loans to banks. 
Because of the provisions of the RFC Act re- 
quiring all such loans to be full. and ade- 
quately secured, and for other reasons, the 
program of indirect aid to business was not 
very successful in accomplishing the objec- 
tive sought. 

In view of the apparent need to go further 
in providing financial aid to business, Con- 
gress in 1934 amended the RFC Act so as to 
authorize direct loans to industrial or com- 
mercial business concerns. A notable provi- 
sion was also included to the effect that loans 
could be made only when credit was not 
otherwise available at banks. This amend- 
ment relaxed som.ewhat the former collateral 
requirements by stating that the security for 
such direct .oans need only be adequate. 

Even with this new provision, a very small 
amount of money was loaned by the RFC 
under this program. In his annual report 
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for 1934, the Chairman of the RFC told Con- 
gress that loans had been difficult to make 
largely for the reason that those industries 
most in need of funds could not easily comply 
with the law under which they could be 
made. 

To meet this condition, the RFC Act was 
further amended in 1935 so as to relax to an 
even greater extent the quality standards un- 
der which it could make loans. The change 
made in the RFC Act at this time extended 
the maturity of loans which could be author- 
ized; removed the limit on the amount which 
could be loaned to any one borrower; and, 
most important of all, provided that loans 
could be made if only they were “so secured 
as reasonably to assure repayment.” 

As a result of the general recovery in busi- 
ness, and of the improved liquidity of the 
banks in 1936 and 1937, they were able to 
take care of a larger proportion of existing 
credit demands. The credit emergency was 
over for all intents and purposes. In view of 
this situation, and recognizing the emergency 
nature of the RFC’s activities, the President 
significantly directed the RFC to discontinue 
taking applications for loans late in 1937. 

A few months later, however, when the un- 
expected business slump of 1938 began to 
reach serious proportions, the RFC again un- 
dertook to extend credit under the terms of 
its act. 

In the years between 1938 and the outbreak 
of the war, further changes were made in the 
RFC’s lending authority. Whereas, formerly, 
loans could be made only for the purpose of 
maintaining or increasing employment, the 
act was amended in 1938 so that loans could 
be made to business enterprises if they pro- 
moted the economic stability of the country. 
The condition that such loans could be made 
only if credit was not otherwise available was 
retained in the act. 

Four important things are disclosed by this 
brief review of RFC’s prewar activities, and 
of the history of the act authorizing them. 
These are: 

1. A desire to aid economic recovery by 
making sure that it would not be held up for 
lack of available credit. 

2. A desire that loans be made in such a 
way as to minimize losses of the public 
moneys lent. 

3. An express policy against having the 
RFC in competition with banks or other 
financial institutions, 

4. A tendency to relate activities of the 
RFC to the financial, business, and economic 
condition of the country. 

If we analyze the origin of these objectives, 
it becomes clear that each of them arose as 
a matter of the public interest, mentioned 
earlier. First, as a matter of national inter- 
est, the country could not afford to have 
the spiral of deflation of the early thirties 
end in a complete liquidation of the banks 
and of the country’s savings. 

Further, it was certainly in the public in- 
terest to require RFC to hold to a minimum 
losses of the public moneys at its disposal. 
And while I can obviously take no credit for 
the splendid record of the RFC, it is a tribute 
to my predecessors that it has a surplus from 
nonwar lending activities amounting to 
nearly $500,000,000. 

Again, in specifically prohibiting the RFC 
from competing with banks, it was recog- 
nized that the banking system of the coun- 
try should be preserved on the basis Of pri- 
vate ownership. And, finally, there were im- 
portant public considerations in the keying 
of the Corporation's activities to the degree 
of stress to which the economic system was 
subject from time to time. 

What each of us believes about the fore- 
going summary, and about the conclusions 
which can be drawn from it, depends entirely 
on his individual viewpoint. On each eco- 
nomic and social issue in which the Govern- 


ment is involved, there are those who con- 
tend that all Government activity, particu- 
larly if it involves intervention in business, 
is wrong. There are others who maintain, 
with equal assurance, that we cannot make 
the necessary social, technological, nor eco- 
nomic gains except with the active partici- 
pation of the Government. Which of these 
beliefs is the more correct, I am not one to 
say. 

In any event, in trying to analyze this 
problem a little further, I think a few points 
are very clear. One of these is that we are 
in a period of tremendous change. Some 
of the changes, which looked revolutionary 
less than a century ago, seem entirely logical 
and reasonable today. For example, even 
the strongest believers in the laissez-faire 
theory of banking certainly are in favor of 
the laws requiring banks to make periodic 
public statements of their condition. And 
while there is a great deal of discussion of 
the amount of FDIC assessment, there is no 
longer much objection to the principle of 
Federal deposit insurance. Most of us now 
feel that, in requiring full disclosure of in- 
formation on investments, the SEC Act has 
been of benefit to the country. 

On the other side of the picture many 
believe that too much regulation and inter- 
vention, coming too rapidly, impairs the 
operation of the free-enterprise system, and 
tends to eliminate the rewards for success 
which must be maintained and fostered for 
the preservation of that system. 

Frequently we confuse the question of 
whether we are against Government regula- 
tion and intervention as such, with the ques- 
tion of how far it should go. 

Assuming that we will agree, based on what 
has been said, that there have been circum- 
stances which justified Government inter- 
vention in the private financial fleld, we now 
turn to the second part of the question men- 
tioned earlier, namely, “What are the con- 
ditions under which the Government should 
continue its operations in this field?” 

The RFC Act itself provides an answer to 
this question. It says that the RFC should 
never make a loan if it can be obtained from 
private sources on reasonable terms. This 
assumes a public interest in seeing that 
credit is made available beyond what pri- 
vate sources.can provide. In other words, it 
says that there are loans that should be 
made which the banks will not, cannot, or 
should not make, 

At the same time, the RFC is required by 
law to find “reasonable assurance” for the 
repayment of the funds it lends. 

Taking these two conditions together, we 
find that the law defines the area in which 
the RFC is to operate. This area covers those 
loans which, for one reason or another, can- 
not be obtained from banks but which still 
offer reasonable assurance of repayment. 

This area expands and contracts as the 
result of several factors. One of these is 
that the ability of a borrower to obtain credit 
depends not only on his own condition, but 
also upon the present and prospective condi- 
tion of the bank. As changes occur, or are 
anticipated in the banking, credit, or busi- 
ness situation, corresponding changes take 
place in the proportion of deserving borrowers 
which the banks are able to accommodate. 
This, in turn, causes an automatic expansion 
or contraction in the RFC’s lending activities. 

The illiquidity of the banks in the early 
and middle thirties prevented them from 
making many sound loans which, in the na- 
tional interest, should have been made. It 
also forced the liquidation of loans which 
should have been extended. In such circum- 
stances the gap which RFC was intended to 
fill was relatively large. Today, in contrast, 
the proportion of deserving borrowers who 
cannot obtain credit is comparatively small, 
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and the gap which RFC is required to fill is 
correspondingly much narrower than in the 
thirties. 

Banks today, in my opinion, are doing a 
remarkable job. They have pledged “that 
bank credit shall be made available to every 
competent man, firm, or corporation that 
needs it for a constructive purpose.” This 
pledge of yours, through the American Bank- 
ers Association, indicates your sincere desire 
to do whatever you can to make sure that 
our economic structure is maintained and de- 
veloped to the full. To the extent that this 
is accomplished, the obligation of the RFc 
to provide credit is reduced. 

However, even today there are some fields 
in which we are finding a shortage of credit, 
There has been an expressed natiorfal interest 
in stimulating the development of small 
business enterprises. Many have said that 
this would provide the greatest assurance of 
the perpetuation of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Due to the nature of banks, particularly 
their foremost obligations to their depositors, 
there are many new small business enter- 
prises which banks cannot and, perhaps, 
should not accommodate. In fact, I believe 
it is questionable whether a small business 
should begin its career with any substantial 
indebtedness. 

It would be preferable for many such busi- 
nesses to finance themselves entirely with 
equity money, so that in their early and un- 
certain years they would not be faced with 
an obligation to repay on a fixed basis any 
substantial proportion of their initial capi- 
tal. Generally, I believe, equity financing 
would be more desirable for small business. 

However, in the absence of an adequate 
flow of equity capital into small business con- 
cerns, and in view of the mandate of Con- 
gress to encourage their development, it 
would seem that the small business field is 
one in which the RFC should continue to 
provide financing on a fairly broad scale. 
The declared policy of the Government is 
that the development of small business 
should not be held back for lack of financing, 
provided that the benefits derived will bear 
some close relationship to the ultimate prob- 
able costs thereof. I think they will. 

There are other classes of borrowers that 
need special attention, even at a time when 
credit is so widely available. Certainly 
everything possible should be done to see 
that the veterans can take up their inter- 
rupted lives; and to see that they get every 
possible help in starting up in business if 
they want to. Some of these, for various rea- 
sons, the banks may not be able to accom- 
modate, and where such is the case, the RFC 
has an obligation to fulfill on behalf of all 
of the people. The RFC is, and I know you 
are, doing the utmost for them, not only in 
making loans where needed, but in helping 
them avoid the common mistakes of busi- 
ness. 

A third type of loan relates to the housing 
program, the success or failure of which may 
have a great bearing on our future, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the stability of our 
population. The family, and the house it 
lives in, is the most basic unit of society. 
Housing should not be held up for lack of 
available credit, and I do not think it will 
be. In any event, the RFC stands ready to 
do its part when called upon, 

While these three broad groups do not 
represent the only fields in which we are 
now engaged, they are receiving our foremost 
attention at present. We are also giving 
careful consideration to the terms and con- 
ditions under which such credit should be 
extended, and to the economic effects of our 
programs. 

The foregoing discussion ali hinges on the 
question of how far the Government should 








go in meeting the credit demands of business 
enterprises which cannot be cared for by 
private sources, From the standpoint of the 
RFC, the answer to this question is contained 
in the law under which we operate and which 
it is our duty to administer. Our job is not 
easy, for we do not make loans as safe as 
those you make; and yet, as a lender of public 
funds, we are properly charged with the re- 
sponsibility for reasonable assurance as to 
repayment. 

I may say in passing, that in my first few 
months with the RFC, I am tremendously 
impressed with the fine attitude of the Board 
and of the staff toward the work of the 
Corporation. They are loyal, capable, and 
fully conscious of théir responsibilities. It 
is easy to see why the record of the Cor- 
poration has been such an outstanding one. 

The banks, too, have a tremendously dif- 
ficult job, as all of you know full well. While 
you are encouraged, as a matter of com- 
munity or national interest, to make all 
possible loans, you are often criticised for 
honest mistakes of judgment when things go 
wrong. The banker's dilemma is that the 
deposits he agrees to pay back on demand he 
must put out for a definite term. Of neces- 
sity he is in a difficult position and excep- 
tionally good judgment is required of him. 

Unlike life-insurance companies, banks 
cannot predict with any accuracy when their 
customers will call for their money. The 
banker never knows when he may be called 
upon for a large portion of his deposits, for 
unfortunately there is no actuarial basis for 
forecasting a business depression. All of 
these responsibilities, in addition to the duty 
he has to his stockholders, the banker must 
consider. 

In closing, I may add that the war period 
put the banks to a real test from which they 
emerged with flying colors. No war activity 
was delayed for lack of credit. The banks 
did a remarkable job. As the reconversion 
period nears its end, they can chalk up an- 
other victory. To the extent that they can 
continue this fine performance, we, in the 
RFC, will find our job less difficult. 





The Crisis in Housing, Plenty of 
Houses—On Paper 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time we have been hearing a lot about 
the “crisis” in housing. Last January 
the President created a new office and 
imported a man from Louisville to act 
aS @ supposed expediter. By Executive 
order he granted vast powers to this in- 
dividual, giving him virtual control of 
the entire construction industry. Then 
the Congress saw fit to add its approval 
to an extravagant program recom- 
mended by Mr. Wilson Wyatt by pass- 
ing the misnamed Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Act of 1946. I say misnamed 
because it is clear that the veterans are 
not getting houses. So far the houses 
Planned for the veterans are still on 
paper. 

Almost 7 months have elapsed since 
Mr. Wyatt came to town. Exactly what 
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has been done to get the houses 
built? Two plans of action have been 
laid out. The first involves the alloca- 
tion of materials and the use of priori- 
ties to channel building materials for 
housing. The second involves the use 
of the subsidy fund of $400,000,000, 
spreading it around among various pro- 
ducers as an enticement to increase pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to give a brief sum- 
mary of the major steps taken to regulate 
the flow of building materials. On Jan- 
uary 15 the CPA decided to give priori- 
ties to builders agreeing to construct 
houses under $10,000 and give preference 
to veterans for purchase. Dealers and 
some manufacturers were required to set 
aside certain percentages of their stocks 
each month for holders of priorities. By 
March 26 it had been discovered that the 
CPA was being too generous in authoriz- 
ing construction of nonresidential build- 
ing, so a new order was issued. This lim- 
ited all nonessential construction, and 
the judge of what was included in this 
category was the CPA agent in the vari- 
ous field offices throughout the Nation. 
Later this order too was amended by in- 
structing the CPA field officers to limit 
their approvals to one-third the average 
of the 2-week period ended May 23. 
Then it developed that too many authori- 
zations for the higher-priced homes were 
being given out so the Expediter issued a 
new channeling order. This one set up 
dividing lines for the various regions and 
localities of the Nation, and all were sub- 
ject to revision at any time. 

I come now to the second line of ac- 
tion: the use of subsidies to get increased 
production. When the housing bill was 
before Congress we were told that sub- 
sidies were the heart of the housing pro- 
gram even though Mr. Wyatt had no plan 
and could not tell us what he was going 
to do with the money. To date only three 
regulations have been issued. Four 
weeks after the passage of the VEH Act 
it was announced that premium pay- 
ments would be paid on the production 
of structural clay products in excess of 
certain quotas. On June 20 the regula- 
tion governing plywood was announced 
and on June 28 the one governing gypsum 
paper liner was announced. All of these 
regulations were made retroactive to the 
Ist of June. On July 2, Mr. Wyatt an- 
nounced his intentions to issue regula- 
tions for premium payments to cover 
hardwood flooring, of both northern and 
southern producers; cast-iron soil pipe 
and fittings, and convectors—extended 
surface. Now that the OPA bill has been 
passed Mr. Wyatt will probably go ahead 
with these plans, making them retro- 
active to the Ist of July. 

Mr. Speaker, keeping in mind that the 
Wyatt program calls for the construc- 
tion of 1,200,000 houses in 1946, let us see 
what has actually been accomplished 
by all of these orders and regulations. 
The announcements from the NHA are 
indeed optimistic. They tell us that they 
have given permission for the construc- 
tion of 576,721 new houses and apart- 
ments during the period from January 
15 through June 28. These figures sound 
big, but they bear little if any relation to 
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the realities of the situation. Our thanks 
are due the National Association of 
Homebuilders for giving us a factual ac- 
count of how the program is proceed- 
ing—or should I say receding? Accord- 
ing to a Nation-wide survey conducted 
by this professional organization less 
than 10 percent of these authorizations, 
or “starts” as Mr. Wyatt calls them, have 
resulted in completed dwellings. We all 
know the normal length of time needed 
to complete a house is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 3 months. After 7 
months of what is supposed to have been 
an all-out effort, made with practically 
unlimited powers, most of the projected 
houses are still on paper—very few have 
been actually built. Let me give a few 
examples from the survey: From Balti- 
more it is reported that of 287 permits 
or priorities granted, “starts” have been 
made on only 83 and none has been 
completed. From Denver, out of the 104 
priorities issued all houses are under 
construction but only 3 have been com- 
pleted. From Portland, Oreg., of about 
4,000 priorities granted, only 1,500 actual 
“starts” have been made, and less than 
100 have been completed. And so it 
goes throughout the entire Nation. In 
all cases builders reported that shortages 
of materials are responsible for this ter- 
rific bogging down. It is the failure of 
the administration, specifically of Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt, to secure and assure an 
adequate flow of building materials that 
has brought this condition about. He 
was given all the powers he requested, but 
still he is not doing the job. 

Mr. Speaker, the eagerness with which 
the subsidy funds were sought, and the 
promises made when they were secured, 
have not been justified by the use made 
of them so far. This is probably the re- 
sult of red tape more than economy; it 
seems to take about 3 months to start 
the money rolling out, but once started it 


‘flows freely. Under the regulations that 


have been promulgated by Mr. Wyatt 
there is plenty of opportunity for arbi- 
trary action and gross favoritism, and 
you may be assured that the most will 
be made of these opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, the housing shortage is 
with us still. The entire construction 
industry of this Nation is in shackles. 
There are shortages and severe ones in 
the field of building materials. Seven 
months of tight control by Mr. Wyatt 
have accentuated these shortages instead 
of alleviating them. Mr. Wyatt has been 
generous in issuing his paper permits, 
but he has failed to get needed materials 
produced and properly distributed. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that the whoie administration-sponsored 
housing program was first outlined in a 
letter from Mr. Chester Bowles to Wilson 
Wyatt on January 11, 1946. It is signif- 
icant that in stressing the political im- 
portance of the program Mr. Bowles 
wrote: “Housing is the most important 


single issue facing us at this time. If 
we muff it, it will snow us under.” 

Mr. Speaker, the snows are already 
descending because housing is not being 
provided for our veterans. 
are still on paper. 


The houses 
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Uncle Sam and Loans Across the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial by Mr. Herman Geiske, editor 
of the Parkersburg News, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. The statement deals with the 
effect of foreign loans and gifts upon our 
economy and their contribution to infla- 
tion, high prices, and scarcity. The ar- 
ticle is timely, deals clearly and forcibly 
with one of our most importani problems, 
and is directed pzrticularly to the atten- 
tion of the younger voters, including the 
veterans of World War II: 


UNCLE SAM AND LOANS ACROSS THE SEA 


For the benefit of the younger voters, in- 
cluding war veterans, who have come of age 
since those hectic times back in 1932 when 
the Nation was fighting the backwash of 
World War I, it is evident that the entire 
record of the New Deal will have to be brought 
back into remembrance, Then these voters 
will be able to see how that New Deal, from 
start to finish, was a pattern of futility and 
failure. Failure to recognize the basic foreign 
causes of the depression constituted one of 
the New Deal’s gravest blunders. Naturally, 
the New Dealers did not like to admit, in 
those days, that the peace settlement con- 
sented to by Woodrow Wilson at Versailles 
had sown the dragon seeds of an impending 
World War II, even though in 1933, and the 
years immediately following, the war clouds 
were discerned by statesmen, both here and 
overseas. So they failed to perceive the war 
coming in time to get ready for it. The first 
battleship was not authorized until 1939 and 
we were in the war almost before it was ready 
for combat. The full responsibility for un- 
preparedness rests upon the New Deal for they 
had full control of both Houses of Congress 
in all that period. 

Now that the war is over and we are facing 
a period similar to that after World War I, 
it is interesting to note how the New Dealers 
have changed their theories about foreign 
trade. Back in 1932 they were denouncing 
with howls of indignation the fact that world 
trade had been created by private loans of 
international bankers to foreign nations and 
concerns. They pointed out that many of 
khese loans were defaulted, causing the ruina- 
tion of not a few Americans who held those 
foreign bonds. 

But what is going on right now? 

Instead of private capitalists lending large 
sums to foreign nations for their rehabilita- 
tion, it is the United States Government 
which is lending the money and taking the 
risk—at the expense of the pay roll tax- 
payers. Just stop for a moment and figure 
out how that works. Let us say that $50 is 
taken out of a man’s pay envelope by the 
United States Government in the run of a 
year, That $50 is then lent to a foreign 
nation. The money is spent by the foreign 
nation partly in the United States, and 
partly elsewhere. Let us say that $25 of it 
comes back and is spent in the United States 
for United States goods. Then the loan is 
defaulted. Who loses? The worker, for he is 
now taxed a second time to make up the loss 
of the original $50. 

That is the process the New Dealers were 
squawking about back in 1932. They said 
it merely created the illusion of prosperity. 


That sooner or later such a bubble would 
burst, as it had in 1929. But in those days 
it was the private financiers who took the 
rap. It was their money which had been 
risked, not the taxpayers’ money as it is 
now. 

How many taxpayers realize that since 
VE-day the United States has loaned more 
than $8,000,000,000 to foreign nations. And 
this is in addition to an exchange reserve of 
$7,000,000,000 built up in our country by for- 
eign concerns in payment for goods im- 
ported into the United States during the war. 
Thus foreign nationals and countries have 
over 15 billion dollars of United States money 
to spend, and it’s our money. 

And that isn’t the end of it. The New Deal 
is going blithely ahead lending additional 
billions through the Export-Import Bank, 
and the Bretton Woods pipe line to all na- 
tions in the world hasn't even started to 
operate yet. When that arrangement gets 
going United States taxpayers’ money will 
be siphoned overseas at a rate that will make 
Big Inch look like a trickle. 

And all of this will be in competition with 
the desires of the American people for goods 
they long have been deprived of. The New 
Dealers were right back there in 1932 when 
they said that lending a foreign customer 
the wherewithal to buy in our country was a 
poor way to develop foreign trade. The prac- 
tice was condemned by many Republicans, 
who noted, however, that under a free econ- 
omy the American private financiers could 
lend to whom they chose, at their own risk. 
The United States Government’s stability 
was not involved. 

The intent of the New Deal is plain to be 
seen. They want world trade to be booming 
when 1948 rolls around, and it will be, prob- 
ably on the huge foreign loans already made. 
But it will all be, in the end, at the addi- 
tional expense of the American taxpayers. 

Foreign nations have found America a 
good thing. When we lend we are Santa 
Claus. When we ask payment we are Shy- 
locks. But in their hearts they must be con- 
temptuous of the statesmanship of a nation 
which permits its resources to be dissipated 
so lavishly and recklessly. And many of the 
young GI's who have fought the war so gal- 
lantly and victoriously will be amongst those 
called upon to pay the taxes in future years, 





The British Loan and OPA as Seen by a 
Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from a veteran, Phil Wood, with 
42 months’ Service with the Navy, and 
who is now publishing and editing a 
newspaper at Bangor, Mich., come the 
following articles: 


PHILLING IN 
(By Phil Wood) 


Last week-end’s long-overdue action in 
Congress to squelch labor racketeers, end 
strikes, and bring the Nation back to a sem- 
blance of sanity is the first good news I’ve 
seen since Japan quit. Particularly fitting, 
too, that it came just prior to Memorial Day. 

Even so, I’m afraid that this, the first 
peacetime Memorial Day, was pretty much of 
a@ mockery. 
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If the spirits of the thousands of gay, brave 
young men who gave their lives for this 
country are watching the scenes today, they 
must feel bitter indeed. I hope they can’t 
see, I hope they don’t know of the futile 
mumbo-jumbo their so-called leaders have 
made of what was supposed to be a brave 
new world. 

A lot of good men died in this last war, as 
they do in every war. None of them wanted 
todie. None of them wanted war. Not more. 
than a handful of them even wanted to be 
in uniform. They didn’t understand what 
had happencd other than that their country 
had been bungled into another war. They 
were told they had to fight and fight they 
did, better than any other nation or group 
of nations that opposed them. 

In that fight, they died. Those boys won't 
be back to the homes they fought to save. 
They won't come back to the equal oppor- 
tunity to work, to live, to love, to raise a 
family that politicians are so fond of rant- 
ing about. They died, they thought and 
hoped, so that their families, their friends 
and buddies who did get back could enjoy 
those things unhampered by the whims and 
oppression of dictatorship. 

Thousands more came home, to a hospital, 
where they will remain, helpless, hopeless, 
battered and crippled for months, years; 
dragging out a miserable existence at the 
mercy of callous, clumsy, incompetent, and 
uncaring attendants. If you're in doubt 
about that last I'll be glad to argue it with 
you personally. I saw the workings of the 
Navy’s biggest and best hospital at Great 
Lakes at first hand. Guys who lived through 
the Army's medical mill tell me it was the 
same deal. 

But we won the war. The enemies who 
supposedly pointed daggers at our national 
heart were completely and convincingly de- 
feated. The world returns to peace. Our 
victorious armies came marching home, and 
with them came the spirits of the men who 
died. 

I hope those spirits didn’t stay. I hope 
they weren't here, standing sadly by on this 
first Memorial Day, the day set aside in their 
honor. Or if they were here, I hope they 
couldn’t see what we see: their country’s 
government run by white-livered weak-kneed 
nincompoops; their Congress filled and con- 
trolled by petty, greedy grafters who place 
their own reelection above all else; their 
families and buddies at the mercy of labor 
racketeers who flourish because our Govern- 
ment lacks the guts to slap ’em down. 

Their former allies busily and happily en- 
gaged in the international game of making a 
prize jackass out of Uncle Sam; the burden 
of feeding, clothing the world saddled se- 
curely on American taxpayers; the islands, 
outposts, and frontiers they fought, bled, and 
died for handed meekly back without a mur- 
mur; their military leadership still fumbling 
blissfully along 20 years behind reality, quib- 
bling as usual in its vicious caste system over 
rank and precedence; a wartime monstrosity 
of OPA, “holding the line” of least resistance, 
bringing scarcities, bootlegging, graft, and 
petty red tape. 

But why go on? You know the picture as 
well as I do. I hope the guys who diced 
weren't here to see it on their first Memorial 
Day. 

But if they were, wouldn't it be wonder- 
ful if one of ’em could get to Washington 
to talk to his President, his Congressmen, 
his Senators? It would only take a few min- 
utes. Just long enough for him to say: 

“Lissen, you numbskulls” (he’d use a bet- 
ter term than that) “I bled to death on 
Tarawa with six Jap machine gun slugs in 
my belly while you sat home safe on your fat 
behinds. I didn’t get my guts shot out so 
my kid brother would have to pay dues to 
some beady-eyed crook who can’t talk Eng- 











lish before he can get a job; so my girl would 
nave to know a guy who knows a guy to get 
a pair of stockings; so my mother would have 
to run all over town and beg to get a pound 
of butter. I’m not tryin’ to grow daisies out 
there in that stinkin’ sand so Stalin and 
Churchill and their strong-arm men can 
make a monkey outta the old U. S. A. another 
e. 

tl helped take Tarawa; my buddies took a 
lot more o’ them blasted islands; we don't 
figger the kids next door oughtta have to go 
pack and take ’em again. 

“we carried the ball for you; wheninhell 
are you gonna get the lead out of your pants 
and do a little ball carryin’ of your own?” 

Wouldn’t you like to see and hear a speech 
like that in Washington? I would. If it 
could happen, maybe next Memorial Day we 
wouldn’t have to be ashamed, 


PHILLING IN 
(By Phil Wood) 


This seems to be a bad week. They go 
that way sometimes. For a while it looked 
as though everything would straighten out, 
but now our durn Congressmen and Sena- 
tors have been at it again. 

It's the British loan and OPA I’m sputter- 
ing about, case you haven’t guessed from the 
introduction. 

That loan affair really burns me up. I can 
see no justification of it whatever, now, or 
any other time. It’s useless to do a lot of 
wailing about it, but remember the time old 
Churchill said, “Give us the tools and we'll 
finish the jcb”? 

Well, blast him, we gave him the tools and 
then finished the job, too. Now that we'll be 
paying for what we've given away so far for 
the next hundred years or so it surely doesn't 
make any sense to me to add another gigantic 
debt for American taxpayers to sweat out. 

Sure, the British did some heavy fighting. 
Sure, they were bombed plenty. But, con- 
found it, we didn’t come out of it untouched 
either. How about the ships, the men, the 
materials and the rent we've paid for the use 
of British bases? 

It’s just as reasonable to me to turn around 
and hit England for a “loan” to replace the 
American Navy ships that were sunk at Pearl 
Harbor. 

But, it’s done. Voted by the men who are 
supposed to be smart enough to represent 
the best interests of our country in Wash- 
ington. I hope they are that smart. As far 
as the British are concerned, they've put over 
another fast deal and are entitled to some 
sort of credit for it. If now that they have 
the money they’d split it evenly among the 
men and women who actually did the fight- 
ing, it might do some good. 

OPA I’m not sure about. The new pro- 
gram that seems due for enactment at pres- 
ent isn’t quite as bad as the previous hodge- 
podge, but it’s still disconcerting to think 
that this Nation collectively must be told 
what can be sold for how much. 

Possibly such a thing is still needed, if it 
ever was, but I doubt it. It’s a complex 
problem, confusing to guys much smarter 
than I ever hope to be, but some parts of it 
are so simple that only a fumble-witted bu- 
Teaucrat can fail to see through it. 

Take butter for example. For a long time, 
Bangor stores could not meet the demand 
ior butter. Hidden subsidy payments of tax 
money kept the price somewhere near nor- 
mal, but the supply was still short. 

Came the end of the OPA and subsidies 
and price climbed steadily. But, as the price 
Went up, the demand decreased. Last week, 
local stores had plenty of butter, at 80 to 90 
cents per pound, and sold very little. When 
the creamery truck came around they didn’t 
buy any more and the truck went back with 
hearly a full load. 
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That sort of thing makes sense to me, even 
though it doesn’t take 40 or 50 uncivil nin- 
compoops and a lot of office space to ad- 
minister the program with triplicate forms 
to be filed no one Knows where. It’s as 
simple as A, B, and C. When the price of 
anything gets higher than people will pay, it 
won’t be long until that price comes down 
to what they will pay. 

And, if it will work for butter, it seems 
to me that it will work for everything else, 
eventually. That’s why I’m sorry to see any 
sort of OPA system forced back on us until 
the old law of supply and demand has had 
a chance to get to work. 

It’s true that living costs have gone up 
alarmingly. It’s true that today’s high wages 
mean very little when they still won’t buy 
much. But, as long as people are suckers 
enough to pay too high prices, those prices 
will stay too high. They’ll come down when 
people kick and don’t buy, and not until. 

But, that’s only my opinion, and as such 
certainly isn’t worth much. It’ll be interest- 
ing to see what the wise guys in Washing- 
ton will come up with this time. 





Senator Swift, of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “The Senator From Alabama,” 
published in the Alabama Local Govern- 
ment Journal for July 1946, in which 
very fitting and high tribute is paid to 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SwiFT], who happens at the present time 
to be the distinguished occupant of the 
chair. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


THE SENATOR FROM ALABAMA 


Governor Sparks could not have made a 
better choice in filling the United States 
Senate vacancy caused by the regrettable 
passing of Senator John H. Bankhead had 
he spent months and gone over each mile 
of territory within the State in search of 
a person for the seat. 

Rosin Swirt is everything that a State 
could want in a Senator. He is able, pro- 
gressive enough and fearless. He will dignify 
the place that was so ably filled by Ala- 
bama’s greatest statesman for 16 years. 

For 14 years the editor of the Alabama 
Local Government Journal and Senator 
Swirt have been close friends—political and 
personal. We have differed at times in our 
political views and reactions, but always this 
editor has had the highest regard for his 
opinion and respected his position. We had 
a hand each time in his election to the State 
senate. We shall never regret it, for he is in 
every way a great legislator. 

Unfortunately, the Members of the United 
States Senate will just commence to know 
Rosin SwIirt and appreciate him for his fine 
intellect and his tireless study of knotty 
public questions when his term of office will 
expire. This is regrettable. He should be 
allowed to spend years in the Senate. There 
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he would leave a record from which both 
Alabama and the Senate would benefit. 

We have never heard Rosin Swirt deliver 
an address or make a speech that we thought 
would win votes. He is not that kind of 
statesman. But we have heard him—each 
time we heard him, in fact—when he talked 
real sense; when he spoke real logic. Ala- 
bama has never sent a better trained or more 
experienced public figure to the National 
Senate. We doubt if one so experienced has 
ever gone there to represent this State. 

In the State senate, Rosin Swirt has been 
an alert and zealous progressive-conservative 
who seldom gets out in front and rarely has 
been sensational. When the time was at 
hand for a penetrating, carefully worded 
question to demolish the opposition, Senator 
Swirt was there. He has always been a man 
who feels deeply, thinks clearly, speaks with 
restraint, acts vigorously, and does not com- 
promise. Once this editor wrote him taking 
him to task for opposing a governor then in 
his “honeymoon period” with his legisla- 
ture. His opposition was so sharp and care- 
fully directed as to almost defeat a piece of 
legislation that we thought advisable. He 
promptly wrote us explaining his reasons for 
opposing the pending legislation. We shall 
never forget the closing words of his letter. 
They were: “* * * TI cannot compromise 
my views—my honest convictions—even for 
the friendship of your friend, the governor.” 
RosBINn SwIirT never compromised a conviction 
in the years that he spent in the State legis- 
lature. 

On the floor of the United States Senate, 
RoBIn SwIirt will be quiet. But he will be a 
conscientious worker in committees and ex- 
ceptionally clever in detecting jokers in bills. 
He will be a painstaking worker. He knows 
the art of legislative draftsmanship and ma- 
nipulation. He will be in the Senate only 5 
months, but in those months he will leave 
his mark. 





Our Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Our Ex-Presidents,” written by 
Clarence J. Root, of Highland Park, 
Mich. Mr. Root was born in Spring- 
field, Ill. He has always been greatly 
interested in the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. He has been a student of the lives 
of our Presidents, and has prepared a 
very able review of the record of 24 
Presidents who lived through their 
terms and became ex-Presidents. There 
has been considerable discussion as to 
what our Presidents should do after they 
leave the White House—whether they 
should engage in public life, in business, 
or in professional activities, or whether 
they should merely rest on their laurels. 
I believe that this document is of such 
importance to the public generally that 
it should be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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OUR EX-PRESIDENTS 
(By Clarence J. Root, Highland Park, Mich.) 


There has been considerable discussion as 
to what our presidents should do after leav- 
ing the White House. Should they engage in 
public life, business, or professional activities, 
or merely rest on the laurels of the past? Let 
us review the records of the 24 presidents 
who lived through their terms and became 
ex-presidents. 

Our first President, General Washington, 
declined consideration of a third term. After 
the strenuous years in the Army and as Pres- 
ident he was anxious to return to Mount Ver- 
non and resume the life of a gentleman 
farmer. From his own writings we find that 
during the forenoons he rode around his 
farms on horseback. Dinner was at noon; 
after dinner, a walk and tea. There were 
guests at Mount Vernon almost daily, many 
of them strangers. Washington spent much 
time going over his correspondence, and 
kept a diary, with very complete weather 
records. During 1798 he journeyed to Phila- 
delphia. He was met with escort troops and 
other military honors en route, and at Phila- 
delphia dined at some home every day. On 
December 12, 1799, several hours were spent in 
the saddle, exposed to cold and snow. The 
next day he was attacked with quinsy and 
acute laryngitis, and died on the 14th. Gen- 
eral Washington was 65 when he left office. 
He lived 214 years. 

Although John Adams was one of the older 
of the presidents at the time of his retire- 
ment his was the distinction of living longer 
(25 years) than any other and to the greatest 
age (90), and he lived a year after his own 
son became President. His retirement was 
spent at Quincy, Mass. Adams was not 
Wealthy but was comfortably situated. He 
devoted himself to his family and the care of 
the home acres. There were 13 grandchil- 
dren. Much time was spent in reading, and 
he wrote somewhat. Mr. Adams was clear 
minded to the last, and the old fighting spirit 
never left him. His written statements show 
very decided opinions. When past 75 he still 
rode at times, and at 85 could walk 4 or 5 
miles over the rocky hills, but his sight finally 
became impaired and the walking was given 
up early in 1826. On July 4, 1826, the town 
was celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. He sat in 
his chair muttering “Thomas Jefferson still 
survives,” but Jefferson had died earlier the 
same day. Thus two signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, both past presidents, 
died on the same Fourth of July. 

Thomas Jefferson refused the request of 
the legislatures of five States to consider 
a third term. He retired at 65 to spend the 
remaining 17 years of his life at his country 
estate, Monticello. People of prominence 
‘from all parts of the world came to consult 
the sage of Monticello on questions of eco- 
nomics and politics. At times there were as 
many as 50 overnight guests. Although re- 
tired, his influence had diminished but little. 
He worked to improve the government of 
Virginia and its educational system, and to 
encourage better methods of agriculture. A 
large part of his time was devoted to corre- 
spondence. Jefferson planned and estab- 
lished the University of Virginia. 

Because of his overgenerous maintenance 
of position while President and the demands 
made on his hospitality afterward he died 
a@ bankrupt. Relatives, invited guests, and 
strangers stayed for weeks and even months. 
A national subscription brought $16,500, and 
his beloved books were sold to Congress for 
$23,950. The money was paid to his creditors. 
At 65 Mr. Jefferson was on his horse 3 or 4 
hours daily, and several times each year made 
a 90-mile journey on horseback. Death came 
July 4, 1826, at the age of 83, just 50 years 
from the day he made famous in all history. 
His old political rival, former President John 


Adams died the same day. Only Madison 
and John Adams lived to a greater age. 

After retiring from two terms at 66, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Madison (Dolly Madison) 
spent 19 peaceful years on their estates of 
Montpelier, Va. He discussed social and 
moral questions, education, and slavery, was 
interested in farming, and wrote much on 
all topics of public interest. Mr. Madison 
attended the State constitutional conven- 
tion of 1829, but he avoided participation in 
political affairs. His lavish hospitality, large 
number of guests, and the expensive gentle- 
man farming nearly ruined him financially. 
During his retirement President Madison was 
never in robust health for any continuous 
period, and toward the last was rather se- 
verely afflicted with rheumatism. 

James Monroe, like his Virginia predeces- 
sors, retired to his country estate, Oak Hill, 
in Loudon County. He was then 66. In 1825 
Lafayette and President J. Q. Adams together 
were his guests. Monroe was a regent of 
the University of Virginia, and Madison 
named him chairman of the 1829 Virginia 
Constitutional Convention. Monroe and 
Madison were very devoted friends. In his 
later years he experienced financial difficul- 
ties. Congress voted $30,000 to reimburse 
him for expenses in the public service. After 
the death of Mrs. Monroe the former Presi- 
dent sold Oak Hill and moved to New York 
City to reside with a daughter. He died a 
year later on July 4, the third President 
(President Coolidge was born July 4, 1872), 
to pass away on Independence Day, and all 
within 5 years. His retired life lasted 6 years. 
In 1858, the centennial of his birth, his re- 
mains were reinterred with solemn cere- 
monies at Richmond, Va. 

At 61 John Quincy Adams presumably had 
retired from public life but his district in 
Massachusetts elected him to Congress, where 
he remained until his death 19 years later. 
Senator Bennett Champ Clark has said of 
J. Q. Adams, “A congressional career which for 
brilliance, devotion, and service perhaps was 
never exceiled in our legislative history.” Mr. 
Adams lost both sons after leaving the Presi- 
dency. In 1843 he visited Niagara Falls, and 
then proceeded to Cincinnati to lay the 
cornerstone of the Astronomical Observatory. 
The trip was one of triumphal progress, and 
there were special honors at the public re- 
ception in Buffalo. He suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy on the floor of the House, February 
21, 1848, and died 2 days later. 

Of all our Presidents Jackson was the 
oldest at retirement, 70, but he lived 8 addi- 
tional years. He took a lively interest in all 
public questions. His home was a mecca of 
politics; there were numerous visitors. From 
Washington the General returned to his 
home, “The Hermitage”, Nashville, Tenn., 
where he busied himself restoring and im- 
proving his plantation. For the most part his 
last years were quiet and uneventful. Gen- 
eral Jackson was ill a considerable portion 
of his later years. 

Martin Van Buren was the unanimous 
choice of the convention for reelection, but 
was defeated by Harrison in the election. 
He remained a figure of national importance 
and was active in expressing his political 
views. In 1844 he received at the convention 
13 more votes than a majority, but the two- 
thirds rule lost him the nomination. In 
1848 Van Buren was the candidate of the 
Free Soil Party. General Taylor, the Whig 
candidate, was elected President. Following 
the election Mr. Van Buren traveled 2 years 
in Europe, and returning in 1855 lived quietly 
at the old home in Kinderhook, N. Y., except 
for a trip through the country. He was 58 
when his term closed and 79 when he died. 

Vice President Tyler succeeded Gen. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison when he died in 1841, 
1 month after his inauguration. In 1844 
Tyler was nominated at an irregular Demo- 
cratic convention. However, he withdrew 
from the race, From then until the Civil 
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War he held no public office, but his opinion 
on public questions was sought and the ex. 
President was in much demand 4s a speaker, 
He was president of the Peace Convention 
which met in Washington February 4, 1861, 
In May, Tyler was elected to the provisiona! 
Congress of the Confederate States, and later 
to the permanent Congress, but he died be. 
fore it met, The 16 years of his retired life 
were spent on a 1,200-acre estate on the 
James River in the county of his birth. 

James K. Polk was 53 when he left the 
White House. He was taken ill within a few 
weeks after returning to his home in Ten- 
nessee, and died at Nashville in June. 

Gen. Zachary Taylor died suddenly after 
serving 16 months and the term was com- 
pleted by Millard Fillmore, who was 53 when 
he retired and lived 19 years beyond that. 
Mr. Fillmore made two or three visits in 
Europe where he had personal interviews 
with Queen Victoria, Louis Napoleon, the 
Pope, and other crowned heads. In 1856 the 
American or Know Nothing Party nominated 
him for President and later the nomination 
was accepted by the Whigs, but he received 
the electoral vote of Maryland only. There. 
after he took no public part in political af- 
fairs, but was always deeply interested, 
When President-elect Lincoln passed through 
Buffalo in 1861, Fillmore was chosen to greet 
him on behalf of the city. 

Franklin Pierce spent the winter follow- 
ing his retirement in Madeira, with Mrs. 
Pierce, and then journeyed on to Europe. 
They were absent 2 years. The trip was quiet 
and unostentatious. The winter of 1859-60 
was at Nassau. Mr. Pierce deemed it due 
to the high office he had held not to engage 
in business. His time was spent at his home 
in Concord, N. H., with reading and the care 
of a small farm. He supported the North 
when the war broke out. They had lost all 
three children previous to his time in Wash- 
ington. After the death of his wife in 1865 
he seldom left New Hampshire. He was 52 
at retirement and lived 12 years after. 

Except Jackson, Buchanan was the oldest 
President at retirement, 69. He resided at 
Wheatland in Pennsylvania, where he spent 
much time in correspondence and in writing 
a defense of his administration. Buchanan 
took a lively interest in public affairs, and 
announced his support of Lincoln’s admin- 
istration. He died after 8 years in retire- 
ment. President Buchanan never married. 

When Lincoln was assassinated in April 
1865 Vice President Andrew Johnson became 
President. He served all but 1 month of a 
full term, and retired at 60, living 6 years 
as an ex-President. At the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1868 he received on the 
second ballot the second highest vote. After 
returning to his home at Greenville, Tenn., 
he spent some time traveling through the 
South and meeting the people, In 1869 Mr. 
Johnson made public addresses in the State 
campaign, and that same year missed elec- 
tion to the United States Senate by one vote 
in the legislature. In 1872 he was defeated 
for Congressman-at-large, but in January 
1875 was sent to the National Senate. He 
died in July of that year. 

At the close of General Grant’s secona 
term in 1877, then 54, he made a tour of the 
world. Mrs. Grant and their son, Jess¢, 
accompanied him. They returned in Sep- 
tember, 1879. On this trip he was received 
with distinguished honors in Europe, then 
visited India, China, and Japan, receiving 
more honors on his return. In 1880 he went 
back to his old home in Galena, Ill. This 
same year an effort was made to secure for 
him nomination for a third term. Grant 
led for many ballots; had over 300 votes for 
36 consecutive ballots. He then became 2c- 
tive in the campaign for Garfield. Visits 
were made to Cuba and Mexico in 1880 and 
1881, and in the latter year the family moved 
to New York City, buying a home there. 
The following year Grant served as American 








Commissioner to draw up & Treaty of Com- 
merce with Mexico. 

He became a partner in the firm of Grant 
& Ward, but took no active part in its 
affairs. All of his available funds, $100,000, 
were invested. The firm failed in 1894, and 
an unsuccessful effort was made to hold 
Grant personally liable. He surrendered all 
nis property to satisfy the creditors. In 1885 
Congress restored him to the rank of Gen- 
eral, and retired him on full pay. He worked 
on his memoirs enduring great suffering from 
cancer of the throat, hoping the sale would 
provide funds for his wife. The manuscript 
was finished shortly before his death, and 
the royalties restored the fortunes of the 
family. During June of 1885 General Grant 
went to Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, 
N. Y., where he died on July 23. His life as 
a former President lasted 9 years. 

At the close of his administration Pres- 
ident Hayes returned to Fremont, Ohio, be- 
ing then 58 years old. He possessed enough 
property to live in ease and comfort, and 
derived much pleasure from his spacious 
grounds. The house was a center of social 
life and never long without guests. Mr, 
Hayes engaged in no business or professional 
activities and took no active part in poli- 
tics. He was a trustee of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and Ohio State University, presi- 
dent of the National Prison Reform Associa- 
tion and the Slater Educational Fund, and 
engaged in various philanthropic enterprises. 
The former Civil War officer attended the 
reunions of his regiment and also, when in- 
vited, other reunions; and delivered numer- 
ous addresses on Memorial Day and other 
ocessions. His days were fully occupied with 
reading, historical studies, a heavy corre- 
spondence, and the improvement of his es- 
tate. He passed away at the age of 70 after 
12 years as an ex-President. 

President Garfield died 6 months after his 
inauguration and Vice President Arthur suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency. He was 54 at the 
end of his term, and resumed his residence in 
New York City. In 1884 Arthur’s name was 
presented for renomination, but Blaine was 
nominated. Arthur lived 2 years as an ex- 
President. 

Benjamin Harrison, the grandson of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison, was renomi- 
nated in 1892, but was defeated by Cleveland. 
After March 4, 1893, then 59, he returned to 
the practice of law at Indianapolis. In 1893 
and 1894 he delivered a course of lectures at 
Stanford University. Later he was leading 
counsel for Venezuela in the Anglo-Venezuela 
Boundary Commission, a member of the 
Peace Conference held at the Hague and of 
the International Board of Arbitration. Har- 
rison wrote This Country of Ours, Views of 
an Ex-President, and some magazine articles. 
A number of public addresses were made, in- 
cluding one in Paris. For a pastime he en- 
joyed duck shooting. He lived 8 years after 
leaving the White House. 

The only President to serve two terms not 
consecutive was Grover Cleveland, who re- 
tired from his first term when he was 52 and 
from the second at 60, living 11 years after 
the final retirement. The party nominee in 
1888, he was defeated by Benjamin Harrison 
and then resumed the practice of law in New 
York City (1839-93). At the close of the sec- 
ond term he settled permanently in New Jer- 
Sey. Mr. Cleveland delivered an annual series 
of lectures on public affairs at Princeton, and 
Wrote a number of articles on important 
questions. He was a trustee of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and in 1905 was a member of a com- 
mittee representing the majority stockhold- 
ers of the Equitable Life Assurance Co. 
Cleveland made annual hunting trips, and 
fishing trips, too. At Princeton his mail occu- 
Pied the forenoons. In the afternoon callers 
Were received and there was a drive or walk. 
The evenings were devoted to writing and 
games. He published Presidential Problems 


and Shooting and Fishing Sketches after 
retiring, 
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Theodore Roosevelt, although serving 
nearly two full terms, was the youngest (50) 
at retirement of any of the Presidents, and 
probably the most active as an ex-President. 
He became President through the death of 
McKinley. A few months after his succes- 
sor’s inauguration Colonel Roosevelt went to 
East Africa on a 10 months’ trip to hunt big 
game and collect specimens. Europe was 
visited on the homeward journey, where a 
number of public addresses were made, and 
he represented President Taft at the funeral 
of King Edward VII. After his return he 
became a contributing editor of Outlook 
magazines and made numerous public ad- 
dresses. Colonel Roosevelt was a candidate 
for President in the 1912 Republican Conven- 
tion. Taft was nominated. An improvised 
Progressive Party nominated Roosevelt, but 
Wocdrow Wilson won the election. 

On October 14 Mr. Roosevelt was shot by a 
maniac at Milwaukee. He continued his edi- 
torial work on the Outlook and wrote his 
autobiography. In 1913 Roosevelt journeyed 
to South America to address numerous 
learned bodies and to secure specimens in 
the jungies of Brazil for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. He determined the 
course of an unknown river through 900 
miles of wilderness. The trip was full of 
hardship and peril and Roosevelt became 
very ill. In 1916 he and Mrs. Roosevelt 
visited Trinidad. He refused the nomination 
of the Progressive Party and supported the 
Republican nominee, Charles Evans Hughes, 
During the World War the former President 
offered to raise a division of volunteers and 
serve aS one of the brigadier generals. 
Throughout the war he was intensely active 
and interested in public and political affairs 
and in the conduct of the war. Addresses 
were made for the Liberty Loan and the Red 
Cross, and he wrote in magazines and news- 
papers on war participation. 

Mr. Roosevelt was never free from recur- 
rent attacks of the jungle fever contracted 
in South America. He died January 6, 1919, 
at the age of 60. His principal works com- 
prise more than 30 books, of which more than 
one-half were published after his retirement 
as President. Colonel Roosevelt’s home was 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, where he is 
buried. 

President Taft was renominated in 1912, 
but Wilson was elected. In 1913 Mr. Taft 
became Kent professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity, lecturing on constitutional law. He 
was interested in international peace and 
devoted much time to lecture engagements. 
During the World War he was joint chairman 
of the National War Conference Board. In 
1921 President Harding appointed him Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
In 1922 the Chief Justice visited England. 
His summer home was at Murray Bay, Can- 
ada. Because of illness he resigned in Feb- 
ruary 1930 and died the following month. 
Seventeen years had passed since he ceased 
to be President, from age 55 to 72. 

Woodrow Wilson served two full terms, 
leaving the Presidency when he was 64 years 
of age. Mr. Wilson was an invalid when he 
retired. He lived quietly in Washington for 
3 years. His activities were confined to motor 
rides, visits from friends, and a weekly visit 
to the theater. His first public appearance 
as an ex-President was at the burial of the 
Unknown Saldier, November 11, 1921. 

The death of President Harding made Cal- 
vin Coolidge our Chief Executive. On leav- 
ing the White House Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge 
returned to Northampton, Mass., where they 
purchesed anew kome. Together they made 
a trip to the Pacific Coast via the South. The 
Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge was writ- 
ten after retiring. For a year the former 
President contributed a daily short article 
for newspaper syndication. He became a di- 
rector of the New York Life Insurance Co., 
and in 1932 was made chairman of a non- 
partisan commission to investigate tho plight 
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of the railroads. During the 1932 Presiden- 
tial campaign Mr. Coolidge made an address 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, and 
later made a radio address. He died sud- 
denly in his home, 4 years after retiring, and 
at the age of 60. 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover left the White 
House at 58 and returned to his home at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. He has 
busied himself with his papers, made sev- 
eral trips to directors’ meeting in New York 
City, and has enjoyed some motoring and 
fishing trips. During the present campaign 
he has made a number of addresses that have 
been broadcast by radio. In 1934 he pub- 
lished The Challenge to Liberty. 

It will be seen that, in general, the earlier 
Presidents were inclined to retire to their 
homes and forego business and professional 
activities, and many of them took no active 
part in politics. In later years the ex-Presi- 
dents have been more active. On the average 
our Presidents retired at 59 and lived 11 
years afterward. 





The Future of Economic Liberalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address entitled “The Future of Eco- 
nomic Liberalism,” delivered by Hon. 
Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, at the annual 
meeting of the National Lawyers Guild 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on July 6, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FUTURE OF ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 


It is gratifying and reassuring to meet with 
a group of lawyers who think in terms of law 
as an instrument of special service. The 
history of progress in society is a story of 
struggle for better law. We do not achieve 
improvement merely by recording a vote of 
the people. Their will must be reduced from 
political principle to a legal 1 ule or an institu- 
tion. It has been one of the tasks of lawyers 
to translate the aspirations of our people into 
law, and into living institutions. 

All too often lawyers become so preoccupied 
with individual practice, with the technical 
problems of particular cases, that they lose 
sight of the Broad social significance of their 
calling. I take it that one of the principal 
functions of the National Lawyers Guild is 
to sound repeatedly a clarion call to lawyers 
to use their profession to serve the ends of a 
broader social justice. 

Lawyers are constantly exposed to the dan- 
ger of becoming impediments in the way of 
society’s forward march. We are trained to 
revere precedent. The processes of abstract 
logic which we follow in much of our work 
mey, if we are not alert to the danger. lead 
us far afield from modern realities Sharp 
critics have called us “quasi-supernatural 
medicine men” and “political theologians.” 
We have been called “a privileged, parasitic 
class.” 

That the suspicion directed at lawyers is 
not entirely without justification, we must 
in candor admit. But the admission should 
not lead us to repudiate our profession. but 
rather should it spur us on to more deter- 
mined effort to fulfill the great opportunity 
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and crying need for lawyers with conscience 
and social vision. 

I know that I am speaking tonight to men 
and women who believe that liberalism in 
political and economic conviction is not in- 
compatible with devotion to the law. Liber- 
alism is difficult to define and limit because 
it is a continuing attitude toward problems 
of government, rather than a fixed code of 
principles. But one fixed and unalterable 
purpose of liberals is the support of democ- 
racy, not as a mere form of government, but 
as an underlying philosophy with deep spir- 
itual meaning. Thomas Mann, who has had 
an ample experience with other forms of gov- 
ernment, warns us that every definition of 
democracy is insufficient, but proceeds to give 
us one of the best working definitions as 
follows: 

“We must define democracy as that form of 
government and of society which is inspired 
above every other with the fecling and con- 
sciousness of the dignity of man.” 

In 1910 Woodrow Wilson pointed out to the 
bar that Americans had reconstructed polit- 
ical society and that the liberal movement 
of the future would concern itself with the 
evils in our economic society. If we look 
understandingly at the liberal movement of 
the present we see, as Wilson predicted, that 
it is concerning itself more and more with 
economic rights and privileges than with 
political rights and privileges. Our genera- 
tion is groping toward an economic bill of 
rights that will protect our people from irre- 
sponsible exercise of economic power, just as 
past generations worked toward the constitu- 
tional bill of rights which has long restrained 
the irresponsible exercise of political power. 

In this liberal movement Woodrow Wilson 
set the task of lawyers in these words: 

“In every deliberate struggle for law, we 
ought to be the guides, not too critical and 
unwilling, not too tenacious of the familiar 
technicalities in which we have been 
schooled, not too much in love with prece- 
dents and the easy maxims which have saved 
us the trouble of thinking, but ready to give 
expert and disinterested advice to those who 
purpose progress and the readjustment of 
the frontiers of justice.” ro 

There have been few times in history when 
men could be so conscious as they are today 
of working and living in the first hours of a 
nc vy age. The world is slowly emerging from 
a@ war unequaled in its dimensions and shat- 
tering in its effects. Strange and complex 
developments in science, in society, and, 
indeed, in nearly all phases of our intricate 
civilization require the highest order of our 
ability. 

In this respect the aftermath of World War 
II involves many more difficulties than were 
present in 1919. 

We know that it is given to this genera- 
tion to make momentous choices for good or 
ill. We must work toward lasting peace or we 
shall risk incredible devastation in a war 
fought with atomic weapons, rockets, plagues, 
and other instruments of mass” destruction. 
We must discover democratic solutions to new 
economic and political dilemmas or we shail 
jeopardize the existence of democracy itself. 

In this transition the United States has a 
responsibility and an opportunity which are 
unique. On the economic level, especially, 
our role is critical. The American economy 
is the greatest productive unit in the world. 
Our success in utilizing this industrial power 
for the attainment of our own prosperity will 
exercise a major influence off the health of 
the world economy. 

Moreover, what happens in the American 
economy will determine the fate of econom- 
ic liberalism, both in our own country and 
abroad. If this Nation, with its tremendous 
economic potential, its tradition of economic 
freedom, its creative imagination and know- 
how, cannot demonstrate in peace the capac- 
ity to provide full production, full employ- 
ment, and rising standards of living, econom- 
ic liberalism as we think of it will perish. 


Nearly every other major industrial na- 
tion, either because of the impact of war or 
because of continued inability to resolve an 
economic crisis, has lost faith in economic 
liberalism, abandoned free enterprise, and 
adopted some form of a managed or con- 
trolled economy. It is therefore crucial for 
those of us who adhere to the economics of 
a free society to have a clear grasp of the 
ends and means that are necessary to make 
our economy work. We must also have a 
distinct understanding of the conditions and 
trends which most seriously threaten the 
survival of the system of free enterprise. 

There are many who feel that the die is 
already cast. They believe that the age of 
enterprise is over, that we can no longer 
expect enterprise to assure an expanding 
economic life, and that consequently we 
must inevitably accept the displacement of 
free economic institutions by the blueprints 
of a managed economic system. They point 
to the current perplexities of reconversion, 
to the disputes between labor and manage- 
ment, to the action of other countries, and 
to the confusion in economic thinking, to 
support the contention that we are also on 
the way to a controlled and closely admin- 
istered economy. 

Unless we have irrevocably succumbed to 
economic fatalism, a moment’s reflection will 
dispel any belief that the disappearance of 
enterprise is either inevitable or desirable. 
If enterprise disappears, it will do so because 
we have failed to overcome the trend to 
monopoly. If economic liberalism is per- 
mitted to fail, it will be Lecause the American 
people have ceased to be vigilant in the safe- 
guarding of their economic rights. If the 
economic basis of liberalism in society is un- 
dermined, We may well sacrifice the whole 
structure of our cherished liberties. None of 
this need come to pass if we are firm in our 
determination to eliminate those conditions 
in our industrial life which constitute the 
great barriers to our future economic growth. 

It would be a grave error to underestimate 
the serious and formidable tasks involved, 
The rising power of monopoly in the Ameri- 
can economy has acquired proportions un- 
precedented in our history. Unless this 
power of monopoly is checked, we shall be 
compelled either to submit to economic 
planning by the monopolists themselves or 
to exert complete political sovereignty over 
economi~ affairs. In either case liberalism 
would cease to exist as the guiding philoso- 
phy of our Nation. 

Let us review some history. From the time 
this Nation was established until shortly 
after the Civil War it had perhaps the freest 
economic life of any country in the world. 
There was a continent to discover, towns and 
cities to build, industries and inventions to 
create and to perfect. Opportunities of every 
nature far exceeded the capacity of those 
who sought to exhaust them. But in the 
seventies and eighties the American people 
became really concerned with the growing 
problem of monopoly, and this national con- 
cern culminated in the passage of the Sher- 
man Act, which we recognize today as the 
American charter of economic liberalism. 

But notwithstanding the Sherman Act, and 
as a result of failure to enforce it, many fields 
of industry have come under the domina- 
tion of powerful and concentrated economic 
groups. The needs and pressures of the 
First World War accelerated the growth of 
economic concentration, so that in 1919 it 
was already apparent that monopoly in its 
many guises had come to be America’s eco- 
nomic problem No. 1. 

In the following decade the American econ- 
omy ran the gamut of boom and bust. Again, 
because we had become tolerant of mergers, 
deluded by size and unalert to the signifi- 
canc: of monopoly power, the antitrust laws 
lapsed almost into disuse. Wave after wave 
of consolidations swept over industry. One 
agreement after another eliminated competi- 
tion, or fixed prices, or divided fields of pro- 
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duction. It is common for us to think of the 
twenties as preeminently a period in which 
enterprise was unrestricted. ly this 
was far from the case. What happened was 
that one field after another came under the 
domination of the industrial giants. when 
activity in the formation of cartels and com. 
bines had reached an all-time high, the free 
market had been so thoroughly weakeneq 
that it collapsed under the crushing weight 
of restrictions. 

All of us are familiar with the sequel to 
this era of consolidations. The great de- 
pression had both economic and politica] 
effects. Not only were millions of people 
impoverished and deprived of economic hope 
and opportunity, but industrial expansion 
practically ceased. Desperate expedients 
were adopted both here and abroad to re. 
vive industry and to give employment, 
When World War II began, this country had 
not yet completely recovered from the ef- 
fects of the depression. Nevertheless, when 
the American people were called upon to 
produce and to fight, they proved once more 
to the world that the genius of freedom, 
once it had been marshalled, was invincible, 

The time has now come when we must 
assess in unequivocal terms what has hap- 
pened to the American economy during the 
war. We know that it is within our power 
to avoid the mistakes of 1919, but we also 
know that it is immeasurably more difficult 
to do so. The reason is not far to seek. A 
careful and precise study of economic con- 
centration in World War II has recently been 
published by the Small Business Committee 
of the Senate. Its conclusions are so start- 
ling and its implications are so clear that 
they leave no room for surmise. The con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of 
a few small vested groups is today higher 
than ever before in our history. 

How did this happen? It happened be- 
cause when this country went to war and 
sought to mobilize industry, it was com- 
pelled to turn to the industrial giants as 
the source of war materials. It has long 
since become public knowledge that the 
severe shortages of critical materials and the 
enormous difficulties which we experienced 
in the production of many strategic goods at 
the outset of the war were traceable di- 
rectly to monopoly and cartel control. Re- 
striction after restriction on the full use of 
our resources was uncovered. Time after 
time we became aware of planned scarcity 
in essential materials, and almost invariably 
such scarcity could be attributed to the 
presence of cartel and monopoly interests. 
Because competition and independent enter- 
prise had been eliminated in so many fields of 
industry, Government had no choice but to 
call upon monopoly. In many cases it was 
necessary for the Government to create whole 
industries which monopoly had prevented 
from coming into existence. 

Inescapably, small business suffered a se- 
vere set-back in the process of war produc- 
tion. As early as 1943, President Truman, 45 
a member of the Senate investigating the 
national defense program, pointed out that 
while at the beginning of the war 175,009 
firms provided 70 percent of the Nation's 
manufacturing output, and 100 large corpo- 
rations produced 30 percent, this ratio had 
been completely reversed, so that 100 corpo- 
rations accounted for 70 percent of wear and 
essential civilian contracts, while 175,000 
small companies had been reduced to a mere 
30 percent of the total output. More than 
500,000 small business concerns disappeared 
during the war years. - 

Now, as this country turns to the building 
of a peaceful and prosperous world, we find 
that the shadow of monopoly overcasts our 
economic future. Where industry after in- 
dustry was ruled by an industrial giant be- 
fore the war, it is now dominated by a colos- 
sus. The 250 largest corporations now hold 
roughly two-thirds of the Nation's usable 











manufacturing facilities. These same 250 
corporations either own or are in a position 
to control facilities equal to those of all our 
manufacturing corporations in 1939. Sixty- 
three of the largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions have sufficient liquid assets to purchase 
all of the usable Government-owned facili- 
ties or to purchase the assets of 71,000 small 
corporations. That such a development is 
already under way is apparent in the sharp 
rise in the number of mergers and acquisi- 
tions. In the last quarter of 1945 there were 
more mergers and acquisitions in manufac- 
turing than at any time in the previous 15 
years. This consolidation movement spells 
further reduction in the number of inde- 
pendent concerns and increasing concentra- 
tion of control in major manufacturing 
industries. 

Much the same condition holds true if we 
consider wartime developments in science 
and technology, nearly all of which promise 
to have peacetime applications. Because the 
bulk of our industrial research before the 
war was fenced in by cartels and monop- 
olies, it was necessary for the Government to 
use the means at hand when wartime re- 
search was undertaken. As a result 68 top 
corporations received two-thirds of the value 
of Federal research and development con- 
tracts and the top 10 corporations received 
nearly 40 percent.of all wartime research 
contracts. This means, in effect, that the 
few entrenched groups which dominated re- 
search before the war and carried on the 
great bulk of industrial research during the 
war now have further control and know-how. 
We have come to recognize that access to 
technology is of primary importance if small 
business is to have an opportunity to enter 
the market and to develop. Yet we must 
face the fact that unless some means are 
found to provide small business with the 
chance to acquire know-how or to develop 
new inventions, it will be almost impossible 
for new concerns to compete. 

I referred earlier to Thomas Mann’s defini- 
tion of democracy as Government inspired 
with consciousness of the dignity of man. 
How can this consciousness exist if so many 
are dependent on sofew? Astatement which 
I read in the New York Post a few days ago, 
from the pen of Francis E. McMahon, crys- 
tallized this aspect of the question: 

“The curse of monopoly is not primarily 
that it can rig prices as it sees fit, or because 
it can regulate production for the sake of 
higher profits. These are but symptoms of 
the real cancer, which consists in depriving 
individuals of the economic power essential 
to their dignity as human beings. It is nota 
free but a servile state, in which the many 
are wholly dependent upon the few who own 
and control. This is hardly like the Ameri- 
can dream.” 

Monopoly groups in our economy, as I have 
already noted, today control a greater pro- 
portion of raw materials, of plant facilities, 
of research, and of financial power than at 
any time before the war. The real sig- 
nificance of this condition is not so evident 
in reconversion, nor will its effect upon em- 
ployment and production be felt in the pe- 
‘lod immediately ahead when industry is pro- 
ducing goods to replace the shortages of the 
War years. The real question threatening 
the American economy is whether high levels 
of employment and production are to be 
maintained after the immediate demands 
are met. It is then that the American econ- 
omy either will begin genuine peacetime ex- 
Pansion or will begin to contract. We shall 
then know whether we are once more des- 
tined to experience the severest fluctuations 
of the business cycle, That point in our 
history will be crucial, and it is not far off. 
a independent concerns can come into 
en can enter the market, can gain access 
2 the new technology, can produce without 
far of monopoly retaliation, can sell prod- 
\cts at prices that are not fixed, there will 
be scant hope of avoiding a severe depression. 
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If we are to reestablish the conditions upon 
which a system of free enterprise depends, 
if we are to look forward to expansion rather 
than depression, if we are to maintain and 
to increase opportunity for all the people, 
then we must begin now to undertake cor- 
rective action. In this matter time is all 
too short. 

What can we do? In specific terms, it will 
be necessary to undertake an antitrust pro- 
gram of far greater proportions than is now 
pursued. Our present facilities are grossly 
inadequate as to funds and personnel, and 
this situation must be corrected if we really 
mean business. It will be necessary to give 
every possible aid and assistance to inde- 
pendent enterprise. It will be necessary to 
maintain constant vigilance against the at- 
tempts which will be made by powerful 
groups in our economy, either to exempt 
themselves from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws or to frustrate the free market 
by collusion. 

I believe that this course of vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws and encour- 
agement of small business is in complete 
accord with the desires and interest of the 
American. people. It is a remarkable fact 
that in nearly every postwar program set 
forth. by public agencies or private groups 
there is complete agreement. on the necessity 
of vigorously enforcing the antitrust laws. 
This recognition reflects the underlying feel- 
ing of the American public, as indicated by 
polls in which 85 percent expressed support 
of antimonopoly measures by Government 
to strengthen free enterprise. 

In the light of these facts, it must be 
said bluntly that American liberalism must 
now meet its most arduous test. Liberalism 
is not an economic dogma designed to bene- 
fit “the smallest part and least proportion 
of humanity,” but is rather the set of atti- 
tudes that seek the best interest of all the 
people. Liberalism fosters variety and in- 
dependence, and encourages criticism. In 
these qualities lie the hope for economic 
progress and the protection of the public 
against the abuse of economic power. In 
these premises is the surest guarantee that 
can be given of steady economic development 
in our society. 

The performance of the American econ- 
omy during the war, and our present capac- 
ity to produce and to consume warrant the 
belief that this country possesses a tremen- 
dous scope for future economic growth. Op- 
portunity for individuals, for new firms, for 
new industries and new techniques, is the 
key to this development. But there will be 
neither growth nor opportunity unless we 
are able to prevent the further concentra- 
tion of economic power, and eliminate the 
grip of monopoly on enterprise. The Ameri- 
can people have never undertaken a peace- 
time venture in which their fortunes and 
their welfare were more directly at stake. 
Upon the outcome will depend the fate of 
economic freedom, and with it the existence 
of liberalism in this century. 





American Legion Address by Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer 
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HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, July 5), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address by Lt. Gen. George E. 
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Stratemeyer before the convention of the 
American Legion of South Carolina, at 
Greenville, S. C., July 22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and legionnaires of South 
Carolina, it is a real pleasure for me to speak 
at this State convention of the American 
Legion. Perhaps I should use the word privi- 
lege instead of pleasure, because it is through 
active organizations like yours that our great 
Nation, which so recently fought and won 
the conflict just over, can- prevent another 
such war. Only by bringing before the citi- 
zens of the country the necessity of always 
being prepared, can we accomplish this aim. 
As I stand before you today, I know that I 
am speaking to a group, who, during the war 
Just over, served our country in or out of 
the armed forces. I know and the public 
knows, that you did a splendid job overcom- 
ing great hardships during the severe trials 
and battles that finally brought us victory. 
The combined war effort of our Nation 
through active joint participation of the land; 
water, and air team won us a great victory. 

You Legionnaires here today, represent a 
true cross-section of veterans from all three 
of the services: _Many or most of you have 
only recently exchanged your uniforms for 
civilian dress. It is satisfying to know that 
by your presence here as members of the 
American Legion, you have not laid aside 
your interest in the military or your interest 
in the welfare of our Nation. Many of you 
are engrossed in the job of making your 
place or regaining your place in the business 
world. You have transferred your leader- 
ship from the military to the civilian, but I 
am certain that from your experiences in this 
past conflict, you have individually resolved 
to keep alive your interest in our armed 
forces for national security. Your position 
as civilians and. veterans is unique. You 
will be looked to for guidance in the prob- 
lems of national defense, and I urge you to 
stress to those who don’t know—or worse 
yet—to those who don’t care—the importance 
of maintaining a strong land, water, and air 
force—particularly an air force—in order to 
insure a lasting peace. I do not say “par- 
ticularly an air force” just because I am an 
airman, I say it because like all of you, I 
am once again enjoying the American way 
of life and like all of you, I want to continue 
to enjoy the fruits of what we all fought 
for. It can all be summed up in five small 
but all important words—air power is peace 
power. 

This is the great fundamental change 
that has come out of the war. We have 
changed our concept of the globe. We have 
recognized a change in the relation of na- 
tions to each other. With air power, as we 
demonstrated so forcibly in Burope and 
again against Japan, we have changed the 
strategy of modern warfare. Although it 
required an invasion to bring about the un- 
conditional surrender of Germany, Japan 
Was brought to her knees without the land- 
ing of a single unit of infantry in the 
Japanese homeland. But air power has 
changed even more than the strategy of 
modern war. Mcdern aircraft capable of fly- 
ing 10,000 miles nonstop loaded with atomic 
explosive guided missiles, robot planes, all 
these have changed the tactics of modern 
warfare. Things that were commonplace 
during the recent war seemed like a Jules 
Verne story 10 years ago. Recently, in 
Arizona, a test rocket fired by our ordnance 
people reached a speed of over 3,000 miles 
per hour. Push-button warfare may seem 
like a comic-strip idea, but may well be a 
real kind of war in the not-too-distant 
future. No longer can we think of defense 
in terms of borders or frontiers. Our fron- 
tiers are everywhere. We cannot defend our 
industrial might by having a military base 
at Hawaii, a strong naval base at Guam and 
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16-inch guns on the east and west coasts 
of the United States. We must defend our 
new frontiers—frontiers of the skies—with 
air power. The future routes for air attack 
between America and Europe or Asia will be 
over the North Polar regions. Electronic 
navigaton units and technique, present day 
antiweather controls, and the present-day 
high level of flying efficiency by all major 
nations, insure the success of such missions, 

We have today an Air Force of approxi- 
mately 400,000 men. This is the number of 
men that the Army Air Force requested Con- 
gress to allow them as a basic force. With 
an adequate Air- Reserve and Air National 
Guard, a force of 400,000 highly trained 
specialists in aerial warfare should be suf- 
ficient for our peacetime Air Force. However, 
in our Air Force today, only 75,000 are 
trained pilots, navigators, bombardiers, and 
technicians. These figures will indicate to 
you how important it is that we wake up 
now. It seems impossible that we as a people, 
did not learn the bitter lesson that war sub- 
jected us to during the past 5 years. 

There are, I know, many men, both in the 
armed forces and in public life today, who 
plead our ceuze for being prepared. How- 
ever, the general public must also be in- 
formed of the facts, and it is through groups 
like yours that our mission can be accom- 
plished. 

In my capacity as commanding general of 
the Air Defense Command, I am charged 
with the mission of organizing the integrated 
air defense system of the continental United 
States. In order to accomplish this mission, 
the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve 
have been placed under the supervision of 
this command, together with various units 
of the Regular Army. 

The Air Defense Command will train per- 
sonnel in the most advanced methods of air 
defense, and maintain units in readiness to 
perform such special missions as the com- 
manding general, Army Air Forces, may di- 
rect, Thousands of well trained technical 
Air Force personnel were maintained 
throughout the war years to insure our 
adequate air defense system. Since the end 
of hostilities, most of these men and women 
have returned to their peacetime occupations 
in fields of endeavor foreign to any of those 
they learned in the Army. Pilots, mechanics, 
radar operators, electricians, engineers, and 
other specialists who have been discharged 
will want to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to keep their hand in work similar 
to that which they learned through Army 
training. These technicians are facing a 
period of stagnation that becomes a problem 
of national importance inasmuch as they are 
losing their ability through inactivity. This 
makes it evident that the necessity is great 
for an adequate air training program during 
the peacetime era. 

The proposed Air National Guard will be 
comprised of 12 wings, 27 groups, and 84 
squadrons, manned by approximatel: 59,000 
officers and men, and equipped with over 
2,300 planes of the latest type. If present 
plans are approved and accepted by the 48 
States, and indications are that they will be, 
the Air National Guard will have 79 air bases 
with at least 1 squadron based in each State 
and the District of Columbia. 

The Air Reserve program calls for 170,000 
officers and men to be assigned to 34 groups 
and 225 squadrons located at approximately 
130 bases throughout the country. The Air 
Reserve will be initially provided with ap- 
proximately 2,800 of the latest type planes. 
We have already commenced the activatian 
of the first 40 bases of the Reserve program 
and by the ist of the month flying will have 
commenced in earnest. 

In order to supervise the training of the 
Air National Guard and to train the Air Re- 
serve, we have six Regular Army Air Force 
Headquarters within the Air Defense Com- 
mand. These Air Forces are: the First Air 
Force at Fort Slocum, N. Y¥., the Fourth Air 
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Force at Hamilton Field, Calif., the Tenth 
Air Force at Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex., 
the Fourteenth Air Force at Orlando, Fia., 
the Second Air Force at Offutt Field, Omaha, 
Nebr., and the Eleventh Air Force at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

I might add at this point that South Caro- 
lina is located in the area of the Fourteenth 
Air Force, which is commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Leo. A. Walton. General Walton is an out- 
standing and understanding officer who will 
conduct his portion of the Air National 
Guard and Air Reserve Program with the 
utmost efficiency. He is anxious to assist all 
members of the Air National Guard and 
Air Reserve in any way possible, and should 
any of you listening to me have any prob- 
lems in which you think he may be of 
assistance to you, just write him a letter. 
General Walton and his staff will make every 
effort to help you. I might also add that he 
will welcome any suggestions or constructive 
criticism you may be able to present to him, 
and I hope you do this whenever possible. 

We believe our organization is sound and 
that we have a good strong framework to 
start with. Right at present, we have a 
vast pool of potential Air Guard and Air 
Reserve men with World War II experience, 
However, these men in a few short years, 
through physical limitations, age and other 
factors, will have to be replaced by younger 
men. 

This brings up an important subject. The 
youth of today must be kept air minded 
and must have sufficient facilities at their 
disposal to become trained flying and techni- 
cal personnel. This cannot be done over- 
night but in conjunction with civilian school- 
ing and civilian occupations, some time 
should be devoted to this air and technical 
training by the youth oc today. 

I have already seen tentative plans for 
aviation and preflight courses in the sec- 
ondary or high schools of this country, and 
this is exactly what we need. 

If the different States and municipal de- 
partments of education would sit down with 
the Civil Air Patrol in their immediate vicin- 
ity, or a similar civilian aviation organiza- 
tion, and work out a series of introductory 
aviation courses for boys and girls of high 
school age, it would indeed be a long step 
in the right direction. We must educate the 
youth of today in air power, for he is the 
airman of tomorrow. I mentioned the Civil 
Air Patrol because it is now a recognized 
auxiliary of the Army Air Force and is a na- 
tional organization. Its wartime record 
speaks for itself and in most instances, it 
would be the organization for the States 
and municipalities to contact when plan- 
ning aviation courses for their secondary 
schools. There are of course, many other 
patriotic groups and individuals who are 
qualified to work with us in the planning 
of aviation courses in the high schools, and 
I would like to take the opportunity of ex- 
tending an invitation to the States and mu- 
nicipalities, to solicit help from the Air De- 
fense Command Air Force Headquarters in 
your locality when planning aviation courses 
for your high schools. 

As I said before, I believe that the people 
of the United States, in keeping with the 

bligations of democracy, should be aware 
of military thinking and planning pertain- 
ing to our national safety. 

The Army Air Forces must be allowed to 
maintain the highest level of research and 
development of any nation in the world. 
Even more important the great destructive 
power of the atomic bomb makes one-way 
operations profitable; and one-way flight is 
characteristic of rockets and guided missiles. 
The surest defense will be our ability to strike 
back quickly with a counter-offensive, to 
neutralize the hostile attack at its source, or 
to discourage any sustained effort by imme- 
diately destroying an aggressor’s ability to 
wage war. Only one agency has the reach 
and speed to do this—air power, Given our 





air power, visible to other nations, and un. 
derstood by them, we can look forward with 
confidence to the future. Had this country 
possessed an adequate air force in the early 
thirties, the story of the war woulc have been 
different—perhaps never fought. But too 
much economy was practiced, and approprie- 
tions for research and development by the 
Army Air Force were always pruned to q 
minimum, with the result that the develop- 
ment of our air power in the early days of 
the war was nothing short of a miracle. The 
importance of continuing research and de- 
velopment cannot be overemphasized. In the 
early thirties Germany spent seven times the 
amount of money that was spent by the 
United States on aeronautical research and 
development, and the results were obvious 
in their lead in jet propulsion, supersonic 
planes, and rockets. Germany, however, 
blundered in her concept of air warfare and 
never developed a strategic air force, and 
they were too late in developing jet pro- 
pulsicn. 

We of the Air Force believe we know what 
should be done with air power in the interest 
of the security of our country, but whether 
it is done is out of our hands. It is in the 
hands of the War Department, of which we 
are a division, of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Congress. 

Fortunately that means that it is actually 
in your hands and that you can help us in 
deciding the future of America’s air su- 
premacy. We believe that the Air Force 
should have a separate and coequal pnsition 
with the Army and Navy. We believe such 
a coequal position is absolutely vital. It is 
vital because in order to develop new air 
weapons, together with the techniques and 
strategy of their employment, we must be 
able to proceed unhampered by surface 
thinking, either Army or Navy. The Air 
Force of 1955 must be built right now, for if 
war breaks out tomorrow—God grant that 
it won't—we must be ready yesterday with 
the latest weapons of air science ready to 
smash our enemies’ war potential. This will 
be impossible if control of air power is vested 
in a number of Government agencies whose 
major responsibilities be in cther flelds. The 
officers and men of the Army Air Force will 
continue to work with the zeal and energy 
shown in the past to the end that their day- 
to-day efforts will contribute immeasurably 
to the advancement of air science. 

We need the support of you Legionnaires 
of South Carolina, and the support of the 
Nation as a whole. Air power is not cheap, 
but it is the best national security insurance 
in the world today, and the cost of the 
premium is not excessive when the protective 
value of the policy is considered. It’s 4 
sound investment and I urge you to insist 
that the policy be written and never he per- 
mitted to lapse. In conclusion I should like 
to repeat one sentence which should become 
the slogan of every man, woman, and child in 
these United States. Memorize it and re- 
peat it over and over and never permit your- 
self to forget it. 

Air power is peace power. 

I thank you. 





Congressional Reorganization Is Not the 
Answer 
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HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 
Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill, S. 2177, for the reorganization 
of Congress has received wild acclaim in 








certain quarters. Their enthusiasm is 
often based on the claim that the legisla- 
tive branch is somehow not functioning 
and is responsible for most of the ills 
which beset the people. 

It is the time-honored privilege of a 
free people to criticize its lawmakers. 
Without it representative government 
soon languishes and dies. Nowhere has 
this prerogative been exercised with less 
restraint than in America. A visitor 
from Mars, reading the public press, or 
listening to radio commentators might 
reasonably conclude that Congress was 
useless, ridiculous, venal, vicious, and a 
stumbling block in the path of progress. 

One columnist critic, in his zeal, pro- 
claimed: 

Congress has remained a collection of 2- 
cent politicians who could serve well enough 
in simpler days. But the ignorance and pro- 
yincialism of Congress renders it incapable of 
meeting the needs of modern government. 


Others, not so intemperate in their lan- 
guage, say that Congress is not function- 
ing and that it must be streamlined, 
whatever that may mean. 

The special committee which prepared 
this bill has unquestionably worked hard 
and faithfully and has explored many 
suggestions for the betterment of the 
legislative process. 

The purpose here is not to defend the 
Congress, but rather to suggest that its 
present difficulties are due to more fun- 
damental and deep-rooted causes than 
its critics usually mention. It is not the 
failure of our national legislative body to 
function properly only a symptom of a 
malignant national disorder—a condi- 
tion which threatens the very existence 
of free government itself? In other 
words, is constitutional government 
working in America? Or are we creating 
a condition under which any kind of pop- 
ularly elected legislative body must each 
year become more impotent and eventu- 
ally pass from the scene as it did under 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin? 

Some critics argue that the payment 
of better salaries and participation in a 
retirement system would result in more 
capable and independent Congressmen. 
But would it? A check of the roll calls 
over the years does not indicate that 
financially secure Members are more in- 
dependent or courageous than those less 
fortunately situated. It is true that pri- 
vate industry pays more money in its im- 
portant positions. This is a great help, 
of course, in getting capable people. But 
private industry also follows a different 
method in selecting them. It usually 
chooses its officials on their record of 
past performance and not on the basis 
of rash promises for the future. Better 
results in securing desirable Members of 
Congress will be accomplished by the 
following: First, more factual reporting 
of the real work of the Congress and less 
playing up of the sensational; second, 
effective “counter battery work” on the 
part of the general public against highly 
organized pressure groups; third, a great- 
er interest on the part of the voters; 
fourth, shorter sessions. 

In recent years, the number of large 
daily papers maintaining staffs in Wash- 
ington has increased. The means of com- 
munication has been greatly improved. 
And yet there is less real reporting of the 
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proceedings in Congress than in former 
days. Of course, thousands of words are 
written annually about minor things that 
are a bit sensational. Some of the wit- 
nesses appearing before the special com- 
mittee pointed this out very clearly. 

Then, too, the advent of the columnists 
and the radio commentator has greatly 
changed the picture. Many of them are 
propagandists, more interested in reader 
and listener reaction than in presenting 
the truth. Some of them serve a useful 
purpose; but they have not yet attained 
a sense of responsibility toward their 
public. 

Any practical politician will tell you 
that preSsure groups are factors to be 
reckoned with. Their interest in govern- 
ment consists largely in getting some- 
thing for themselves—usually money 
from an already burdened Treasury. 
They are not primarily interested in bet- 
ter Congressmen; they want Members 
who will support their proposals. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is still true that if a 
man builds a better mouse trap the world 
will seek him out and make a beaten 
path to his door. Nevertheless, he will 
not get the votes of the Amalgamated Or- 
der of Mice, who, after all, are not in- 
terested in better mouse traps, but rather 
in bigger and tastier free cheeses. 

Inasmuch as these groups are in the 
minority, what is the secret of their 
power? The answer lies in their effective 
organization. They maintain lobbies in 
Washington, and through their publica- 
tions they keep their dues-paying mem- 
bers advised as to what Congressmen are 
“going along.” They get out lists of 
votes “against the people”—that of course 
being determined by a small group hold- 
ing very fat jobs. On election day their 
program of rewarding their friends and 
destroying their enemies has defeated 
many a Member who is honestly trying to 
legislate in the national interest. 

The practice of organizing minorities 
for the purpose of getting special privi- 
leges from government is almost as old 
as government itself. It had much to do 
with the destruction of the Roman Em- 
pire. George Washington warned 
against it. It is now one of the great 
threats to our future as a free people. 
The time is here when everyone must 
realize “that government is a watchdog 
to be fed, and not a cow to be milked.” 

Historians have often pointed out that 
the failure of the two-party system in 
any country foretells the failure of rep- 
resentative government itself. Recent 
years have seen a breaking down of 
party solidarity and party responsibility. 
Instead of a party platform of definite, 
sturdy planks on national policy, it now 
consists of bales of neatly worded prom- 
ises to various groups—the whole tied 
together with the hope of patronage. 
Two striking examples were the 1944 
platform of the two major parties. The 
Republican Party, at least, might well 
ponder the statement attributed to its 
great founder, Abraham Lincoln—that 
when two parties have the same platform 
there is no longer any need for one of 
them. 

There is considerable justification for 
the claim often made that Congress is 
not functioning—is not performing the 
duties it was meant to perform. But is 
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that not really due to the fact that we 
as a people and as a government are not 
carrying on as the Constitution intend- 
ed? We are turning away from a gov- 
ernment of constitutionally limited pow- 
ers to one whose authority is, for prac- 
tical purposes, absolute. Functions once 
carefully distributed among three inde- 
pendent branches are centralized in the 
executive branch. State and local gov- 
ernments are, through a grant-in-aid 
System, being stripped of their power— 
in effect, swindled by the use of their 
own money. Instead of a society based 
on individual initiative, on equality of 
opportunity, on personal responsibility, 
we are turning to a planned economy. It 
is very doubtful if any independent legis- 
lative body can be made to work in such 
a government—streamline it as you will. 

The Congress was intended to be the 
policy making branch of the National 
Government. It was given broad powers, 
including the right to add to or subtract 
from the executive branch, and the most 
important right of all, that to appro- 
priate money. Its first less of power and 
prestige came when it allowed encroach- 
ments upon the rights of the States. 
For, as powers belonging to the States 
were taken away and brought to Wash- 
ington, they went not to Congress, but 
to the executive branch. This was point- 
ed out years ago by John C. Calhoun. 

It is not possible for any legislative or 
policy-making body to write laws which 
will cover every situation that may arise. 
At best, only clear, definite principles 
may be laid down. In former days these 
general principles or laws were inter- 
preted and built up by court decisions re- 
sulting from trials in which the people 
themselves had a right to be heard. So 
the interpretations tended toward the 
practical and took into account the day- 
by-day experience of the people who ac- 
tually were affected by the law. Now 
laws are implemented and interpreted 
and applied in the multitudinous bureaus 
that infest the National Capital. Some- 
one has said that from 1941 to 1945 
there were issued an average of 152 regu- 
lations a day. These regulations are 
written by people sitting in offices in 
Washington, far removed from the scene 
of their application and often with no 
practical knowledge of the subject affect- 
ed. Thus, instead of the law coming 
up from the trials and tribulations and 
experiences of a free people, it goes down 
from some cloistered bureau, and another 
long stride is taken away from constitu- 
tional government. 

It is now the practice for groups getting 
into difficulty to look to the National 
Capital. Washington is quick to respond, 
and soon a “gentle rain of checks” 
descends as if from Heaven. Formerly 
this was our own money, but now, due to 
the large deficit, it is the money of our 
children we are so gaily spending. Of 
course, huge spending programs require 
a great array of employees. They have 
relatives and friends, and votes become 
involved in a big, big way. Soon the 
notion gets abroad that the success of a 
Political party depends upon the amount 
of largess it is able to dole out rather 
than upon the soundness of the policies it 
advocates. 
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Tne net result of all this is that the 
Federal Government is constantly get- 
ting more control over the lives of the 
people. There is hardly an activity of 
the citizen with which the National Gov- 
ernment does not meddle. It regulates 
the way he shall run his business; it may 
even, at any time, go into competition 
with him. It siphons off in taxes a large 
share of his earnings. It scales down 
the return on his investments; conse- 
quently, he cannot provide for his old 
age and must look to the Government 
for security. Ina word, we are becoming 
a government of men rather than a gov- 
ernment of laws. We have embarked on 
a planned economy—differing from that 
of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin only in 
degree. If we call upon the Government 
to plan our way, we must also give it the 
power to make us walk in that way. In 
such a government, policies and decisions 
must be made by one man, or by those 
subject to his orders. 

An independent legislative, or policy- 
making body is not needed in such a set- 
up. In fact, it only gets in the way. 
Then it is held up to ridicule and scorn 
by the new, self-annointed liberals. 
Eventually, it becomes atrophied from 
lack of use and passes from the scene. 
If you have any doubt of it, go back to 
your history books. 

Shall we streamline Congress? First 
let us streamline our own thinking. Let 
us decide what kind of a government we 
really want. If we have the courage to 
return to the government envisioned by 
our forefathers, the rest will take care 
of itself. For an independent and effi- 
cient legislative or policy-making branch 
will emerge again. 





Bellamy Says UNRRA Is Doing Fine Job 
for Displaced Thousands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the seventh in a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. This series is 
called A Trip Through Hell, and depicts 
Mr. Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as 
it appeared early in the spring of the 
year: 


Qne of the most pitiful aftermaths of the 
European War is the horde of displaced, 
stateless persons and of refugees and ex- 
pellees. I have seen any number of these 
poor human beings in camps where they are 
fed above the level of the civilian population, 
and ministered to as well as can be under 
the difficult circumstances of an unsettled 
Germany. 

But I shall never forget the hopeless look 
in the eyes of many of them. They were 
brought to Germany against their wills as 
slave labor and came from all the countries 
of Europe. Many lost their families and 
most of them lost all their physical pos- 
sessions. When Germany lost the war they 
were thrown onto the charity of the con- 
querers, and it should be a proud boast of 


the four great powers that they were not 
abandoned to their fate. Although no facts 
are really known as to the treatment these 
people received in Russia, it is believed that 
they have been treated on the whole much 
better by the British and Americans and even 
the French, although the French are no 
great shakes at charity. 

According to a report of January 31, 1946, 
the then number of displaced persons in 
Germany was 208,978, including probably 
197,490 not repatriable. That means that 
there were nearly 200,000 persons who could 
not be sent home because they had no home, 
and who would be a permanent charge on 
Germany unless some other home could be 
found -for them. 


POLES AND HUNGARIANS LEAD 


Of those requiring repatriation, $8,378 were 
Polish, of whom 65,000 were judged non- 
repatriable. Of Hungarians there were 177,- 
243. These are the largest groups. 

In the American zone of Austria, under 
the command of Gen. Mark Clark, the general 
conditions of which will be referred to in a 
later article, there were, as of April 1, 1946, 
52,218 displaced persons. Many of these per- 
sons are Jews. One must never forget that 
Hitler made the extermination of Jewry one 
of his major political objectives and that 
he almost succeeded in it, 

It has been estimated that the total Jewish 
population in Germany and the conquered 
countries which ultimately fell into Hitler’s 
bestial hands totaled nearly 17,400,000 and 
that 6,000,000 were liquidated, leaving only 
1,400,000 surviving. Nearly all are women 
without husbands, mothers without children, 
men without wives, and children without 
parents. 

“Liberation,” as the Plain Dealer said edi- 
torially the other day, “brought them free- 
dom cnly from the gas chamber and the 
crematory—not from starvation, disease, and 
mass homelessness.” 


UNRRA DOING FINE JOB 


We visited two camps for Jewish displaced 
persons and were greatly impressed with the 
efforts being made to bring some balm to the 
wounded hearts, some hope to the broken 
souls, and some light to the tired eyes of 
these poor people, largely from Poland, the 
Ukraine, and the Baltic States. One of these 
camps is outside of Weisbaden and the other 
near Salzburg, at Bad Gastein, a famous 
Austrian spa. The Salzburg camp is by all 
odds the most elaborate and best run. 
UNRRA had recently taken it over from the 
Army and seemed to be doing a fine job. 

In fact, I should like to interject a remark 
here to the effect that UNRRA seems to be 
hitting its stride at last. It was much criti- 
cized at first because of the caliber of men 
who went over for it. Some seemed to be 
fellow travelers of the Russian Communists 
in their general outlock and others more in- 
terested in themselves than in suffering hu- 
manity. That has been largely eliminated, 
as some eliminated themselves and some were 
fired. The staff seems to consist largely of 
sincere, helpful people. 

In the Bad Gastein camp the displaced 
Jews were housed in permanent buildings 
and there were schools from kindergarten up 
to high-school subjects for the children, with 
useful work for the grown folks to do, such 
as making their own clothes, tending gar- 
dens, etc. Furthermore, there was a program 
of recreation. 

I am told that the condition of these waifs 
when first rescued was past belief. They 
were filthy, typhus ridden, on the verge of 
starvation, hysterical, and without hope. 
Surely, if there was ever a godly work it is 
thet which has been accomplished in these 
cases. 

WITH ONE VOICE: “PALESTINE” 


We asked a group of adult Jews in the main 
recreation hall at the Salzburg camp where 
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they wanted to go after the war, and with 
one voice they answered Palestine. They 
had made up their minds there was no other 
answer. They had seen enough anti-Semi- 
tism to last them the rest of their lives, ang 
they feared that once the peace treaty haq 
been signed there would be a recrudescence 
of it in their European homes, Other groups 
confirmed the universal yearning for Pale- 
stine, with a few dissident votes in favor of 
America, but I have yet to see one of these 
European displaced persons who wanted to 
stay in Europe. They had had enough of 
that. 

Of course, the Jews are not the only dis. 
placed persons in Germany and Australia. 
There are many gentiles, too, but most of 
them can be repatriated. 

There are still a great many prisoners of 
war in Germany, held by the American au- 
thorities and employed on road work, re- 
moving debris, etc. But there is never a suf- 
ficient number of guards, owing to the de- 
mobilization policy of the Americans. The 
result is that most of the prisoners of war 
sit in a stoekade, awaiting the peace treaty 
which will free them; that is, unless they can 
be proved to have been criminally active 
Nazis. 

One final word about the displaced per- 
sons. Babies have a way of being born no 
matter in what private trouble their parents 
get. Old people have a way of dying at the 
most inconvenient times, and many in the 
prime of life get sick at the wrong oc- 
casions. The living conditions of these dis- 
placed persons, even when under Allied care, 
are terrifically hard. Anything that can be 
done in the way of charity from America to 
ease their lot will surely be rewarded in 
heaven. The International Committee for 
Jewish Relief, which has been an able force 
abroad, is doing a fine job all along this line. 
Joseph S. Silber, formerly secretary of Ray T. 
Miller, when Miller was mayor, is prominent 
in this work in Vienna, 





Limbs for the Amputees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask permission to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter I am sending to Surgeon 
General Kirk on the subject, Limbs for 
the Amputees. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
Government has fallen down on the job 
of furnishing suitable limbs for the mili- 
tary personnel who were unfortunate 
enough to lose a limb in this last war. 

I have examined some of these limbs 
and they do not bear the mark of expert 
workmanship and experience. I have 
appealed to Surgeon General Kirk on 
several occasions urging that he make 
it possible for these men needing artifi- 
cial arms or legs to go to a reliable, recog- 
nized, commercial artificial limb com- 
pany so that they may get a limb which 
will be satisfactory and which they will 
wear. 

I note that there are quite a number 
of amputees at both the naval and the 
Army hospital who have had limbs am- 
putated as long ago as 18 months and 











vet they are not wearing artificial limbs. 
I realize some of these men may have 
poor stumps, carry some shrapnel, or 
have loose bone which may keep them 
from wearing a limb with any degree of 
comfort. Ialso know that many of these 
men have excellent stumps and ought to 
be wearing artificial limbs. These men 
complain that the limbs furnished them 
by the Government do not fit and that 
they cannot get the needed service from 
the leg shop which the Government 
maintains. 

An individual that goes for a long time 
on crutches develops an inferiority com- 
plex, which is indeed difficult for him to 
overcome. 

I am including a letter with my re- 
marks, which I am sending to General 
Kirk in which I urge him to look into the 
problem of artificial limbs and make it 
possible for these men to get good limbs 
from a recognized maker of artificial 
limbs. 

JuLY 27, 1946. 
Maj. Gen. Norman T, Kirk, 
Surgeon General of the Army, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL KirK: Recently I made 
some visits to the military hospitals and 
had an opportunity to talk at various places 
including the Capitol to men who have had 
a leg amputated—most of them below the 
knee. 

These men, as you know, are interested in 
having Congress pass legislation which will 
cause the Veterans’ Administration to fur- 
nish them with a car. Some of these men 
have had their legs amputated as long as 18 
months. I am wondering why they do not 
wear artificial limbs. I have examined some 
of the stumps. They seem to be in excel- 
lent condition. The men tell me that the 
legs furnished by the Government are not 
satisfactory; that they get no service from 
the hospital. May I suggest to you that pro- 
visions be made for these men to be given 
the opportunity and the right to go to a good, 
reliable commercial leg house and have a 
limb made which they can wear. 

I speak with considerable concern and 
experience because 12 years ago, at the age 
of 42, I lost both of my limbs below the 
knee. I had several reamputations, but 
within 6 months, even before my limbs were 
healed, IT was wearing two artificial limbs. 
For the past 10 years I have been able to do 
about everything I wanted to do with cer- 
tain limitations. 

It seems to me that the men at the hos- 
pital who have one amputation below the 
knee ought to, as soon as possible, be given 
artificial limbs properly fitted which they 
can use. They ought to be encouraged to 
use these limbs. I know from experience 
that they are not ever entirely satisfactory 
or comfortable and sometimes become very, 
very sore. I also know it takes a little back- 
bone and intestinal fortitude under these 
conditions, 

_T urge you to look into the situation of 
the amputees and the type of artificial limbs 
which are supplied to these men. They ought 
‘o have the best. If they have that there 
seems to be no good reason why they should 
hot wear the limbs and assume their right- 
ful place in society. 
; I should like to have your expression as 
‘o whether these men might not be permit- 
ed to go to commercial leg concerns so they 
can be carefully and properly fitted. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. Mrtier, 
Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Nebraska. 
XCII~App.—284 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch Criticizes Russian 
Press Denunciation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, the success 
of the United Nations will depend ulti- 
mately on the ability of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia to keep 
on a basis of cordial relationship. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has re- 
cently printed the following editorial in 
which it deplores the Russian press de- 
nunciations that blossom forth coinci- 
dent with meetings of the representa- 
tives of the three countries to further 
the peace settlements: 

WHAT RUSSIA SHOULD LEARN 


As the conference of foreign ministers in 
Paris opened, it was accompanied by a chorus 
of denunciations of the United States and 
Britain from the Government-controlled Rus- 
sian press. The Anglo-American allies are 
blamed for creating the existing diplomatic 
deadlock, for the paralysis of traffic on the 
Danube, and for feeling—ridiculously, accord- 
ing to New Times, the unofficial mouthpiece 
of the foreign office—that Russia could not 
have defeated Germany without their aid. 
Yet it is not so much what is said as the 
tone in which it is said—the tone of bitter- 
ness, of rancor, of downright hostility. 

Surely, the Russian Government cannot 
suppose that an atmosphere of acrid diatribe 
is a proper one for the Paris conference, or 
likely to produce good results. It is true that 
Foreign Secretary Bevin spoke in a denuncia- 
tory vein at Bournemouth recently, but his 
tone was mild compared with that taken by 
the Soviet press. Bevin’s was criticism by a 
man whose obvious intent in criticizing was 
to find a way and a will to compose the dif- 
ferences. The outbursts of the Russian press 
imply no such intent; their general effect is 
rather to represent the United States and 
Britain as being so impossible to get along 
with that cooperation with them is not to be 
expected. 

The rest of the world has much to learn 
about Russia and it ought to be learning fast. 
It is also true that the Russian Government 
has much to learn about the rest of the 
world, and about getting along with it, par- 
ticularly with the United States and Britain. 
There is a good deal of urgency about this, 
also. One of the first lessons that Russia 
should be learning is that friendly and rea- 
sonable discussion cannot thrive in an at- 
mosphere of venomous denunciation—that 
there are two ways to criticize the actions 
of another country, one of them friendly, the 
other hostile—and that countries which are 
trying to get along as allies do not find fault 
with each other in a manner appropriate only 
to foes. 

Premier-Marshal Stalin, Foreign Minister 
Molotov, the editors of New Times, Izvestia 
and Pravda, and other leaders of Russian 
thought and expression might ponder, with 
profit, the relations of the United States and 
Britain. These two nations have not always 
agreed. Sometimes they have disagreed vio- 
lently. But for some considerable time now 
they have known how to disagree as friends, 
energetically, sometimes passionately, but 
always with the underlying knowledge of a 
mutual respect and liking and with a taking- 
for-granted that their emergence from dis- 
pute would be friendly, 
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What if, to the contrary, Britain ap- 
proached its differences of opinion with the 
United States by issuing official statements 
denouncing this country as_ dictatorial, 
filled with false pride, impossible for a rea- 
sonable and self-respecting nation to get 
along with? What if the United States sat 
down to the conference table with Britain 
only after issuing a blast against the English 
in which disputes of the past as well as the 
present were gathered together to feed the 
fires of ill feeling? It would be impos- 
sible for the two countries to work together 
because they would have deliberately made 
it impossible. 

The Soviet Government needs to realize 
that it has just as much reason to do its ut- 
most to work together with the United States 
and Britain as the United States and Britain 
have to do their utmost to work together 
with Russia—no less, and no more. The 
stake all of us have in common is the con- 
tinued existence of the planet we live on. 
If a few hot words left unsaid will con- 
tribute to that desirable objective—and they 
will—they will be words well unspoken. 
There is no proper place for recrimination 
among allies. There must be respect and 
reasonableness, or there is no alliance, only 
the shabby pretense of it. 





Action, Not Words 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Government is 
broke. “It is in the hole” approximately 
$270,000,000,000. For that sum, you can 
buy 50 times over, at full assessed valu- 
ation, all of the real and personal taxable 
property in the State of Wisconsin. 

I have heard no voice raised in this 
body against the extreme necessity of 
recognizing the enormity and evil in- 
fluences of that debt nor against the im- 
perative need of balancing our budget 
and reducing that debt. On the con- 
trary, I have heard, from every source, 
noble words and phrases speaking in fa- 
vor of those measures. 

How different the actions from the 
words. . 

Already, as this Congress prepares to 
adjourn, plans are announced by some 
to fight for a reduction in taxes for the 
next fiscal year. Already, as time 
catches up with the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, bill after bill becomes law, each au- 
thorizing further drafts on a Treasury 
which is incomparably barer than Old 
Mother Hubbarda’s cupboard. 

When are we going to eppreciate that 
this Government has just fought the 
most expensive war in history? When 
are we going to realize that we have to 
pay the cost of that war? When are we 
going to face the terrifying facts of na- 
tional bankruptcy? 

There is no easy way to remove this 
millstone of a debt from around our col- 
lective necks. The way is hard and un- 
popular. It requires high revenue and 
decreased expenditures. 
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As individuals and as a government, 
we must tighten our belts and economize 
until it hurts. We cannot today afford 
the luxuries of a financially sound gov- 
ernment. As a government, we must 
learn to live on the bare essentials until 
our financial house is in order. 

The people and the States and the local 
units of government must unlearn the 
15-year habit of expecting perpetual 
hand-ocuts from the Federal Government. 
Foreign governments must learn that 
this Nation has hit the bottom of the 
barrel. There is no money left in the 
United States Treasury for gifts and 
donations. 

It is popular to advocate expenditures 
for one humanitarian purpose after an- 
other. It is unpopular to oppose such 
expenditures. But, there is more at stake 
than popularity. The welfare and in- 
tegrity of our country and the mainte- 
nance of our form of government are at 
stake. 

This is not the time to talk of either 
the reduction of revenue or of grandiose 
projects. We must maintain revenue; 
we must stop Federal hand-outs; we must 
pare expenses to the bone. 





Stealing Canada’s Water 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Daily Calumet of July 23, 1946: 


STEALING CANADA’S WATER 


A Canadian newspaper is fearful over the 
approval of an amendment to the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway treaty by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that it claims 
would give the United States sole discretion 
as to how much water is to be diverted. 

The Montreal Daily Star, in a recent edi- 
torial, aims directly at Chicago and its di- 
version through the drainage canal and asks: 
“Are we about to see a renewal of the con- 
troversy which shook the relations between 
this country and the United States in the 
early twenties?” 

A further comment is: “The amendment 
would have no importance whatever if it did 
not affect Canadian waterways. The water 
diverted through the Chicago canal would 
not flow in that direction at all by natural 
process. It is water diverted from the Great 
Lakes and any volume of water allowed to 
escape from the Lakes to the Middle West 
river system necessarily lowers the level of 
the Great Lakes and the whole St. Lawrence 
system.” 

We admit their contention in reference to 
“natural process” but wonder whether they 
realize that many natural processes have 
been altered in nature’s forces to conform to 
needs of civilization. When the Great Lakes 
were formed by glacial action there was not 
the great city of Chicago at the foot of Lake 
Michigan with millions of people requiring 
pure drinking water. Before cities and fac- 
tories and farms were establshed on this 
continent there were no artificial dams, 
water-power generation and irrigation proj- 
ects developed. Such processes are man- 
made—not Natural processes—to serve hu- 
manity. It is a natural process for rivers to 


feed lakes but our Calumet River was re- 
versed so that polluted material would flow 
out of, rather than into, Lake Michigan. 

And in that section above quoted reading 
* * * “and any volume of water allowed 
to escape from the lakes * * * neces- 
sarily lowers the level of the Great Lakes. 
* * *” Could it be that the Montreal 
Daily Star is unfamiliar with the plight en- 
countered recently by port cities of the Great 
Lakes as a result of the exceedingly high 
water level? Surely as a result of the dam- 
age done by the much too plentiful water 
those worried port cities would have wel- 
comed means of water escape to solve their 
problems. 

The editorial concludes with: “Chicago, 
with the support of other Middle Western 
States, once before tried to ‘steal’ the waters 
of the Great Lakes whose sources lie wholly 
within Canadian territory. It tried to do it 
then by legal process and was defeated. It 
should not now be permitted to do by subter- 
fuge what it was denied the right to do 
legally.” 

There has been a lot of water over the dam 
since that legal decision—in fact, far too 
much in our almost record high-level Great 
Lakes—and there have been geologists tell- 
ing of the cyclic low and high levels of those 
lakes and discoveries that Chicago’s diversion 
rate prior to the legal restriction had virtu- 
ally no effect on those levels. It was Chi- 
cago’s hard luck that the restriction edict 
was rendered at the cyclic period when the 
Great Lakes level was low. From the testi- 
mony of experts it is apparent that Canada’s 
waters will not be depleted by the diversion 
amendment and Chicago will again have 
polluted matter washed out if increased 
diversion is permitted. 





Congress Reorganizes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star: 


CONGRESS REORGANIZES 


Whatever else may be said of the record 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, it has won a 
prominent place in congressional history 
through its passage of the much-debated con- 
gressional reorganization bill. In so doing it 
has confounded the pessimists who con- 
tended that the prospects of obtaining agree- 
ment at this session on this truly revolu- 
tionary measure were extremely slim. There 
was an incentive, of course, in the form of 
the provision for increased salaries and crea- 
tion of a retirement system, but it would be 
unfair to attribute passage of the legislation 
to any such bait. The only reasonable con- 
clusion to be reached from the high tenor 
of the debate is that the majorities in both 
Houses were won over to the plan by the per- 
suasive case for reorganization made out by 
the able La Follette-Monroney joint com- 
mittee. 

The joint committee was confronted with 
a tremendous task when Congress directed it 
to make the first comprehensive study of 
legislative procedure since 1921 and to “rec- 
ommend improvements in such organization 
and operation (of Congress) with a view 
toward strengthening the Congress, simplify- 
ing its operations, improving its relationship 
with other branches of the United States 
Government, and enabling it better to meet 
its responsibilities under the Constitution.” 
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The measure sent to the White House does 
not follow all of the recommendations of the 
committee, but it does provide for a substan. 
tial portion of the more important reforms 
urged by the group in its farsighted report. 

One of the more drastic reforms which 
went through both Houses with relatively 
little change is the one which will reorgan- 
ize a number of committee chairmen out 
of prestige-enhancing jobs. This is the plan 
for reducing the number of Senate and House 
committees through elimination of some and 
consolidation of others. In final form, the 
bill reduces Senate committees from 33 to 15 
and House committees from 48 to 19. The 
District committees, incidentally, are re- 
tained, as the committee had recommended, 
This streamlining of the committee struc- 
ture was rated by the joint committee ahead 
of all other changes in importance, in view 
of the fact that 90 percent of the work of 
Congress is done in a “committee workshop” 
that is inefficient and outmoded. The new 
alinement will eliminate most of the over- 
lapping and duplication of functions which 
have handicapped committee work in the 
past. 

There are many other proposed improve- 
ments in the congressional machinery, in- 
cluding a budget-balancing plan designed to 
keep appropriations in line with revenues. 
Senate and House disagreed on the amount 
of salary increases but compromised in con- 
ference on a $2,500 raise, and concurred in 
bringing their Members under a retirement 
system. Few persons will begrudge legisla- 
tors these benefits, which, in the end, should 
make service in Congress more attractive to 
men of high caliber. Viewed as a whole, the 
congressional reorganization program should 
go a long way toward bringing Congress into 
step with the fast-moving age in which it 
plays so prominent a part. 





New Deal Frustration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, less than 
3 months ago, this Nation was in a tur- 
moil due to strikes in which hundreds 
of thousands of miners and railroad men 
participated. There was a widespread, 
pent-up, specific demand that the Con- 
gress of the United States and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government pass 
some legislation to make such future tie- 
ups highly unlikely, if not impossible. 

I well remember that at a time when it 
seemed that the very stones would cry 
out for action, the President came before 
Congress and urged Members to pass a 
labor program which embodied many 
good points and some very bad points. 
This body passed the legislation by an 
overwhelming vote, but the legislation 
was bottled up in the Senate and never 
has emerged. 

Still later, as you know, there did 
emerge what became known as the Case 
bill. This was the best possible piece of 
legislation that could be passed, in my 
humble judgment, and it would have 
gone far toward restoring some sem- 
blance of a balance between labor and 
industry, with resultant protection for 
the millions of consumers of this Nation. 

This good bill passed both Houses of 
Congress and was sent to President Tru- 
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man. He vetoed it at the urging of la- 
por lobbyists. His action in this respect 
was recognized widely as a “sop” toward 
the CIO and other militant minority la- 
bor groups. 

A little later, both Houses of Congress 
passed and sent to the White House the 
<o-called Hobbs bill, which was nothing 
in the world but a law which restated the 
old laws against highway robbery. Con- 
fronted with this bill and its obvious, 
long-felt need, the President signed it 
into law. If he had not done so, in all 
likelihood the bill would have been passed 
over his veto. 

The fact that he finally signed the 
Hobbs bill should not be viewed mistak- 
enly by any citizen as a sign that this 
predominantly Democratic Congress and 
this Democratic administration has done 
anything at all about the need for labor 
legislation. The mountain again has la- 
bored and brought forth a mouse. 

As everyone who is at all familiar with 
the situation knows, the Hobbs bill had 
been passed by this House again and 
again. Heretofore, it had been stalled in 
the Senate, but its enactment and sign- 
ing into law was long overdue—at least 
8 years overdue and likely much longer. 
As a matter of fact, if the New Deal had 
not had a majority on the Supreme Court 
and the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment had not consistently catered to 
a rapacious minority in the organized- 
labor minority, there would never have 
been a need for the Hobbs bill, for, I re- 
peat, it merely reiterated, in effect, the 
law against highway robbery. 

I would not dare let this Congress 
adjourn without restating this recent 
American labor history, because I, for 
one, am convinced that the people want 
the so-called Wagner Act amended in 
such a way as to take the heel of an or- 
ganized labor minority off the neck of the 
American people. 

As we all know, after all the hullabaloo 
and make-believe fight between the Pres- 
ident and certain leaders in the railway 
brotherhoods in recent months, there still 
is no new labor law in existence which 
would make unlikely, or impossible, the 
recurrence of the economic stagnation 
which came about only a few short weeks 
ago. 

John L. Lewis still can call his miners 
— strike or give them permission to 
strike, 

A. F. Whitney and Alvanley Johnston 
still can advise the railroad workers to 
strike and to paralyze the Nation any 
time they desire to do so. 

The automobile workers still can walk 
out and break their contract without 
Dossibility of being penalized by the Gov- 
ernment whenever they desire, 

The steelworkers still can break their 
contract and bring slow paralysis to 
every segment of industry at any time 
they, or their leaders, please to do it. 

Nothing — absolutely nothing — has 
been changed by this Democratic Con- 
sress and this Democratic administra- 
Uon to protect the American people 
asainst left-wing labor leaders who, if 
they desired, could band together and 
bring the greatest industrial machine on 
earth to a quick and disastrous halt 
Whenever and however they please. 

We have heard many speeches and 
read many statements from the Presi- 


dent and other administration leaders 
about the necessity for a strong defense 
as a bulwark and as a threat to other 
nations. 

We have seen a Democratic adminis- 
tration bludgeon the draft down the 
throats of millions of American parents 
who were opposed to it. 

We have heard talk of increasing our 
forces abroad and of the necessity for 
continuing atomic research and research 
in every field of endeavor relating to war 
and preparation for war. 

Yet, this Democratic administration— 
and I want the record to show it plain- 
ly—has let month after month pass with- 
out working for and obtaining legisla- 
tion which would prevent one or two or 
three labor leaders from combining and 
halting our ‘industrial machine. The 
only reason such a Nation-wide strike 
has not been held is because the labor 
leaders have not yet wanted to hold it— 
not because they cannot. 

We are all cognizant, I am sure, of the 
fact that every once in a while West- 
brook Pegler, or some honest union lead- 
er, comes out with a blast—fully docu- 
mented—that Communists control cer- 
tain unions. Always, when I read such 
disclosures, I ask myself one question: 
What if the Communists were to get in 
control of the biggest and most impor- 
tant unions? We know what their ob- 
jective is—to overthrow this Govern- 
ment—and we know how slippery and 
slimy they are, and we must never dis- 
count the possibility that they can get 
control at the top of any union in Amer- 
ica. I ask again: What if they should? 
Under existing laws they could do this 
Nation more harm by one strike than 
any known enemy could do in a year. 
They could render us immobile from a 
military standpoint at home, they could 
tie up our merchant ships, they could 
close down our mines, they could shut 
down our steel mills, they could virtually 
destroy this country from within unless 
there were swift, sure action. And in 
the confusion they might be able to seize 
the Gavernment itself. 

Iam not talking about something that 
is far-fetched or recounting to you the 
bad dreams of a maniac. I am telling 
you that under existing labor laws, if the 
Communists were to get in full control 
at the top of only a few key unions, they 
could make this strong Nation a mighty 
weak Nation in a very short time. Even 
with all the laws in the world, we must 
be careful as long as the Communist fifth 
column marches in America. But with- 
out the needed laws, we must be vigilant 
eternally. 

We Americans must remember that 
the commies are working while we are 
sleeping—that they are not thinking of 
making money, but of seizing power, that 
they co not dream of life in a better 
America, but of ruling in a Sovietized 
America. 

When I return to my home, Mr. Speak- 
er, you can depend upon it that, when 
asked what happered in Washington 
after all the hullabaloo in regard to 
needed labor legislation, my reply will be: 
“The Democrats put out a lot of beauti- 
ful words but, as usual, they failed mis- 
erably to perform.” 
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Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Gould Lincoln from the Washington 
Evening Star: 

THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


Congress, probably to the surprise of many 
of its Members—particularly those who do 
not believe in change—finds itself stream- 
lined today as a result of the passage by the 
Senate and House of the La Follette-Mon- 
roney bill. The measure is designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of action by the legisla- 
tive body, to eliminate a lot of the under- 
brush which has clogged the motion of the 
Senate with its 96 Members and the House 
with its 435, 

Advantages which accrue from the new 
legislation are many. Principal among them 
are the reorganization of the committee 
structure of both, Houses; the legislative 
budget, which will be worked out early in 
each session of the Congress; the overseeing 
of administrative agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the streamlined standing com- 
mittees, and the increased staffing of the 
congressional committees and the Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau. 

The number of standing committees of 
the Senate is reduced from 33 to 15; of the 
House from 48 to 19. The jurisdiction of the 
new committees has been extended to cover 
the subjects which in the past have been in 
the hands of the larger number of commit- 
tees. One of the most important changes 
is the creation of a single committee in the 
House and a single committee in the Senate 
to deal with the armed services, instead of 
having separate committees on military and 
naval affairs. 

Whatever may be the fate of the pend- 
ing bill to unify the services, the whole sub- 
ject of national defense will be handled by 
the same committee in Congress—no longer 
will needs of the Army and of the Navy 
be considered in separate vacuums Un- 
doubtedly this decision of the Congress will 
have an important effect on the measure, 
which has been strongly supported by Presi- 
dent Truman, for the unification of the serv- 
ices. 

The legislative budget should go far toward 
keeping Federal expenditures and revenues 
within balance in the future. The budget 
will be worked out by the Senate and House 
Committees on Appropriations, the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committce, acting together. 

If the expenditures, according to the 
budget, are to be in excess of the revenues, 
then provision must be made for increasing 
the national debt to the extent of that 
deficit—a stern check on the runaway fa- 
cility of appropriating public money in the 
past. 

In the recent past—and indeed since the 
1880’s when a single committee of the House 
originated both appropriation and tax legis- 
lation—Congress has gone ahead with its ap- 
propriations and left the revenue raising to 
catch up, if possible, a year or two later. 

Attached to the bill is an increase in the 
compensation of the Members—from $10,000 
to $15,000, $12,500 in salary and $2,500 in 
expense allowance. This increase is long 
overdue. With the income taxes of the Fed- 


eral Government, plus the income taxes of 
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the States, Members of the House and Sen- 
ate have had little “take home” pay. Cer- 
tainly a small amount when it is considered 
that the Members must maintain homes in 
Washington and in their own States, and, 
in the case of House Members, make a cams 
paign for reelection every 2 years, and in the 
case of Senators, every 6 years. This in- 
crease in salary may have been the “sugar” 
which helped the bill finally to pass. As- 
suredly, it was not without its effect. 

The history of congressional pay indicates 
the wariness with which the matter has al- 
ways been approached. In 1850 the salaries 
of Members of Congress—which has been 
the same for Senators and Members of the 
House—was $3,000. After the Civil War, in 
1866, the salary was increased to $5,000. 
Forty-one years rolled by before there was 
another pay increase—when in 1907 the sal- 
ary was made $7,500. In 1925 it was boosted 
to $10,000, the figure for the present Con- 
gress, and now 21 years later it is proposed 
to go to $15,000 for the new Congress which 
comes in January 3. 

Members have had a $2,500 expense allow- 
ance, during the present session. This is 
continued by the new bill and becomes part 
of the $15,000 compensation. When it is 
considered that labor generally received 
about $1 a day a half century ago and now 
receives $1 an hour for similar work, or per- 
haps more, the proposed increase for Mem- 
bers of Congress does not seem out of place. 

The bill provides also a retirement pay 
system for Members of Congress who care to 
avail themselves of it by allocating 6 percent 
of their basic pay. They must have served 
at least 6 years and have reached the age of 
62 to become beneficiaries, 

The streamlining plan for Congress was 
worked out by a joint special committee, 
with Senator La Fo.uetre, of Wisconsin, as 
chairman, and Representative Monroney, of 
Oklahoma, Democrat, playing the leading 
rolls. To them, and to Representative 
DIRKSEN, Of Illinois, Republican whip of the 
House, must go the credit in large measure 
for the reform legislation. 





Regulation W Should Be Rescinded at 
Once 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made several talks, both in and out of 
Congress, during the last year on the 
subject of consumer credit and the in- 
famous regulation W, which controls, 
regulates, and regiments consumer credit 
in the Nation. 

This regulation was imposed upon the 
people of this country in wartime and no 
serious objection was raised. However, 
we are now at peace and this regulation 
should be rescinded in order that we 
might have fairness and justice in the 
distribution of credit facilities to the peo- 
ple of our country. 

Furthermore, the regulation is ham- 
pering reconversion and will eventually 
be the cause of further serious distress 
among factory workers, consumers, and 
management alike, unless it is eliminated 
s00n. 

I am glad to insert into the Rrcorp, 
for my colleagues and readers of the 
RecorD, an excellent article entitled 


“Consumer Credit Rule” from the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce for July 19, 
1946. The article follows: 


CONSUMER CREDIT RULE 


Having tasted consumer credit regulation 
during most of the war a majority of the 
Federal Reserve Board smacks its lips and 
asks for more of the same. The board’s an- 
nual report calls upon Congress to grant 
permanent authority to regulate terms and 
conditions of this credit, as a means of 
softening the impact of cyclical swings. 

The report has been issued piecemeal to 
the press and pending study of the section 
dealing with consumer credit only the views 
of those favoring permanent regulation are 
available in detail. The attitude of the 
minority can, however, be surmised in gen- 
eral. 

The board minority’s position will square 
pretty much with that of businessmen who 
believe that there is no right or economic 
reason for Government to dictate the con- 
ditions under which consumers shall acquire 
goods through the installment method. 
These businessmen are in the great majority, 
though there are a few who can work with 
such controls existing. 

Regulation W, which was imposed in war- 
time to supplement other controls, was 
accepted by virtually all businessmen as un- 
avoidable in the emergency. Most of them 
would like to see it liberalized immediately 
and dropped altogether in, say, a year. 

The purpose of regulation W was to im- 
pose restraints on inflation but, as anyone 
can observe these days, it is not doing that. 
Its effect is to handicap the person who can 
buy only on time and favor the cash buyer. 
On the purchase of a new car, for example, 
regulation W requires a third down and the 
balance in 15 months, as compared with 18, 
24, and even 30 months in the past. This 
means that the installment buyer of the 
lowest-priced automobile today must pay $85 
or sO a month, a sum beyond the ability of 
the masses to pay out of earnings. 

While the regulation remains in effect, a 
more reasonable arrangement would be 25 
percent down and the balance in 18 months. 
This liberalization would encourage sales of 
such goods as radios, which currently are 
moving slowly because the customer must 
put up $33 or more on console sets. In prewar 
times a $10 down payment was the rule. 

The effect of regulation W now is to en- 
courage the buying public to withdraw sav- 
ings and cash E bonds. That procedure 
is helping the inflation spiral. 

It can be doubted, therefore, whether per- 
manent regulation of consumer credit, by 
which the Reserve Board would tighten the 
rules in boom times and relax them when 
a depression is in the offing, would accomplish 
the purpose of controlling cycles. The pro- 
posal is especially ludicrous when it is sug- 
gested that there might have to be Govern- 
ment subsidization of financing sales of auto- 
mobiles to the unemployed, 





Stevenson Antidisease Bill—H. R. 5715— 
Provides Foundation for Research To 
Discover a Cure for Cancer and All 
Incurable Diseases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 


am in favor of cancer research. I have 
introduced H. R. 5715 providing for med- 
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ical and scientific research to discover a 
cure for cancer, infantile paralysis, 
rheumatic fever, rheumatic heart dis- 
ease, arthritis, brain fever, nephritis, per. 
nicious anemia and all other so-called 
incurable diseases. 

We Republicans have always recog- 
nized the need for a program of this na. 
ture. The Republicans favor the enact- 
ment of a sound bill providing the know- 
how to discover means of curing and pre- 
venting cancer and all other degenera- 
tive diseases. We feel it is humanitarian 
to support legislation which has for its 
purpose the establishment of research 
laboratories in this country to be staffed 
by the finest medical and scientific 
brains of the world whose determined ef- 
fort it will be to find the cure for all such 
diseases that have been a scourge upon 
the human race for centuries, 

In 1942 cancer alone killed 163,000 
people in the United States. Deaths 
from cancer and other degenerative dis- 
eases last year numbered more than the 
deaths of members in the armed forces 
of the United States in the World War. 

We built entire cities and employed 
more than 125,000 workers and scientists 
to develop the atomic bomb. The pur- 
pose of my bill, H. R. 5715, is to make 
possible the construction of research 
laboratories and medical institutions 
equipped with the most modern scientific 
machinery, where the keenest brains of 
the world may carry on independent re- 
search, with the sole purpose and deter- 
mination of finding a cure for cancer, 
infantile paralysis, rheumatic fever, 
rheumatic heart disease, and the other 
so-called incurable diseases enumerated 
in my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, good government is con- 
cerned with the greatest good for the 
greatest number. I have always stood 
for the highest precepts of government 
for the benefit of all. I am concerned 
with the fate of millions of our people 
who are doomed to mental and physical 
torture and death due to cancer and 
other degenerative diseases, sometimes 
called incurable diseases. 

To discover the cure for cancer or any 
degenerative disease will mean the alle- 
viation of untold mental and physical 
suffering for millions of people now liv- 
img, and millions yet unborn. 

Human beings must not be left to die 
without the concerted effort on the part 
of science, medicine, brains, and money 
to discover a cure for cancer and other 
so-called incurable diseases, such as in- 
fantile paralysis, rheumatic fever, rheu- 
matic heart disease, Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, arthritis, brain fever, pernicious 
anemia, arteriosclerosis, and nephritis, 
diseases that are the plague and the 
scourge of all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 8 of this year I 
introduced H. R. 5715 in the House. My 
bill provides for the mobilization of the 
scientific resources of the entire United 
States, together with the best medical 
and scientific brains of the world, with 
the aid of the most modern research 
machinery and equipment, for the pur- 
pose of seeking the cause and cure of 
cancer, and all other degenerative dis- 
eases which I have herein enumerated. 
My bill, H. R. 5715, should receive the 
immediate favorable consideration of the 
Congress, 














Address of Most Rev. Bernard J. 
Sheil, D. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by the Most Reverend Bernard 
J. Sheil, D. D., auxiliary bishop of Chi- 
cago, before the International Alliance 
of Allied Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Operators (A. F. of L.) Conven- 
tion, July 22, 1946: 

When we think of the recent wave of great 
strikes, so lately settled, and when we think 
of the strikes now in progress, we cannot be 
too happy over the advance we have made in 
the United States toward a better society. 
Whatever may be the other reasons for the 
strikes, certainly the reason underlying all 
others is the general dissatisfaction of the 
worker with his share of the good things 
America so abundantly provides. In the past 
12 years we have been blessed by social legis- 
lation that was sorely needed and that was 
enacted at a providential time. But, we see 
now, very clearly, that even this is insuffi- 
cient. For the social frontiers of our society 
are as vast and uncharted in their way as 
were the geographic frontiers of our Nation 
in the eighteenth century. In other words, 
although we have admirable social legislation, 
it still scratches only the surface. What we 
need is fundamental social and economic 
reconstruction. And I mean fundamental in 
the sense meant by the Popes, from Leo XIII 
to Pius XII. . , 

I realize full well that this is asking for a 
transformation not only in economics but es- 
pecially in morals. I realize also that this is 
a process which requires many years. But 
this does not mean that we are to remain idle, 
waiting for the time when we shall suddenly 
find our minds freed from dusty and dan- 
gerous preconceptions. There are immediate 
issues to be dealt with, quickly and intelli- 
gently. 

Such an issue is the OPA, now going 
through another strafning process in Con- 
gress. No one with any feeling for people, 
no one with the barest knowledge of eco- 
nomics, will deny that OPA was a providen- 
tial instrument for the ordinary people of 
our Nation. Yet, Congress waited until June 
28, 2 days before the dead line, to pass a bill 
which extended the life of OPA for one more 
year. The popular revulsion at congressional 
indifference to the will of the people was 
aptly summed up by President Truman when 
he called it “a choice between inflation with 
& statute and inflation without one.” The 
principal objection, of course, was to the Taft 
amendment, which “puts into (manufactur- 
ing) prices the profit per unit of sales which 
the industry received for that particular 
product in the year 1941.” It is important to 
note, as the Commonweal says, that the Taft 
amendment did not choose any old year, but 
only 1941, “a wonderful year for profits, more 
wonderful than any year since, and 50 per- 
cent more wonderful than the very, very won- 
derful year of 1929.” Generally, there has 
been an increase of 15 percent in the cost 
of living since OPA died. It is absolutely 
certain that, without controls, prices will rise 
fantastically. Perhaps the saddest facet of 
the whole OPA fiasco is that a considerable 
number of Congressmen are determined to 
make the next years very profitable for profit- 
fers; at the same time, American labor has no 
‘ntention of letting prices rise without de- 
manding increases in wages. A new and 
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more disturbing wave of strikes now seems 
unavoidable, and the blame will rest largely 


with Congress. All of this should teach us, 
for one thing, that politics and economics 
are very closely related. And we would be 
fools indeed to return to Congress men whose 
rank irresponsibility threatens the Nation 
with chaos. 

As another means in the solution of our 
difficulties, I urge the passage of the 65-cent 
minimum-wage law. Even this would only 
give the workers concerned the magnificent 
sum of $26 a week, or $1,452 a year. It 
should be passed without delay. Although 
the figure is still substandard, it is neverthe- 
less a step in the direction of a family living 
wage. As such, I believe, it has moral pri- 
ority over other considerations. I wonder 
whether the opponents of the 65-cent mini- 
mum wage would like to live on $26 a week. 
I wonder whether the economic royalists and 
their lackeys realize that, even with this piti- 
ful increase, the beneficiaries would still have 
to struggle for a bare existence. Since this 
legislation has been gathering dust in the 
House for many months, I think a deluge of 
mail and telegrams would at least momen- 
tarily arouse the reluctant Representatives 
from their indifference. 

To quicken the coming of the good society, 
the guaranteed annual living wage is an 
absolute necessity. It is no dreamy specu- 
lation of impractical planners. It is likely 
that no other single measure would do more 
to bring about the traditional American 
dream of a social order worthy of man. It 
is a very obvious means of aiding men to 
achieve their temporal and eternal end as 
human beings and children of God. This 
alone gives the annual wage a sound moral 
justification. Certainly it would add to a 
stabilized family life. This would be a pure 
gain for us, since a strong family life is the 
basis of a healthy nation. 

It is pleasant to note that all of the guar- 
anteed annual wage plans now in operation 
in America were undertaken at the initiative 
of private industry. Farsighted businessmen 
have contributed much to the new plan. 

Labor unions must extend their activities 
beyond a mere definition of wages and hours 
and the settlement of isolated grievances. 
Labor unions ought to participate in the 
management of industry. This is simply a 
question of the workers’ rightful request for 
a voice in things that affect them vitally. 
Union-management cooperation is the exten- 
sion of the principles of democracy into in- 
dustry; it is an instrument through which 
all persons in industry participate at all 
levels in working out their mutual problems. 
Our fabulous wartime production is an amaz- 
ing proof of the effect of unity and coopera- 
tion. A few outstanding American industries 
have made a start in this direction. Without 
any harm to anyone involved. I think Pius 
XI was referring to this when he said, “In 
the present state of human society * * * 
we deem it advisable that the wage contract 
should, when possible, be modified somewhat 
by a contract of partnership, as is already 
being tried in various ways to the no small 
gain both of the wage earners and of the em- 
ployers. In this way, wage earners are made 
sharers in some sort in the ownership, or 
the management, or the profits. And again 
he is pertinent when he says, “Unless the 
various forms of human endeavor, dependent 
one upon the other, are united in mutual 
harmony and mutual support; unless, above 
all, brains, capital, and labor combine to- 
gether for common effort, man’s toil cannot 
produce due fruit.” 

Only those who are economically illiterate 
will oppose these proposals. They would be 
a@ sure means of achieving for millions of 
Americans that standard of living about 
which so much is said, but which is posessed 
by so few. 

While we are trying to reach fundamental 
reform, morally and socially, let us not for- 
get that the Congress of the United States 
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has always played a large part in the sort of 
society we have. This is a relationship we 
wish to preserve. But, if we really wish to 
build a society in which Christian values are 
preserved and in which man can live as a 
child of God, then let us examine closely 
the kind of men we have in Congress. With 
unmatched stupidity, this Congress has con- 
sistently sloughed off the 21-point recon- 
version program of President Truman. Often 
consistency is a debilitating and vicious lux- 
ury which we can ill afford. We are witness- 
ing a kind of national refusal of responsi- 
bility. A phenomenon which ts not unfa- 
miliar in this country. I hold no brief for 
either party, but I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my astonishment at the excellent 
Republican record of some of our southern 
Democrats. There are some outstanding men 
in Congress, men of statesmanlike quality, 
of high intelligence, and with a deep con- 
cern for their country, but their number is 
not legion. 

If we wish really to effect the reconstruc- 
tion of society, we must examine our rela- 
tions with one another very closely, and if 
we look at ourselves honestly, we discover 
that we need, basically, love for one another. 
I do not mean a sentiment that comes and 
goes with passing whims, but the steady flame 
of Christian love that animates all good souls. 
Th2 world needs bitterly the love of men for 
men, the love of Chinese for Caucasian, of 
the Negro for the white, of the Pole for the 
Russian, of the Irish for the Jew, and the love 
of the American for all the world. Love is 
not for the weak, it is for the strong, for 
only the strong can quell the pangs of envy, 
only the strong can grapple with the tearing 
tenacles of hate, only the strong man can 
accept his brother on terms of honest equal- 
ity without rancor, with the love of brother 
for brother. 

And let us not talk of the brotherhood of 
man in loose, vague terms. The brotherhood 
of man is no mere political slogan: It is a 
reality. We are all brothers because we are 
all literally God’s children. Without this 
basis, brotherhood is a mere catchword. 
Brotherhood is a living, pulsating reality; 
it is a real factor in our lives, which we can 
neglect only at great peril. The present 
state of the world is a prime example of what 
happens when men forget or deny their 
intimate relationship with one another. 

We are alarmed, legitimately alarmed, at 
the divisions which have grown up among us 
Americans. Labor and management are still 
seriously divided; and the farmer is against 
them both, while the consumer is lost in the 
shuffle. We see Poles hating Russians, the 
Irish hating the English, the whites suspi- 
cious of the Chinese, and all united in hating 
the Jews and the Negroes, who return the 
hate. We see Irish-Americans gathering for 
various meetings; we see the Polish-Ameri- 
cans and the German-Americans, etc., gath- 
ering for their various purposes. But we see 
precious little of any of our people getting to- 
gether simply as Americans. We need unity 
now as never before. But we shall not have 
that unity until we start to act as Americans 
without hyphens. Unfortunately, the most 
malicious weapon of division lies in the field 
of religion. I say malicious because theo- 
logical differences, which should be argued 
on their own merits, have often been delib- 
erately forgotten in the welter of misunder- 
standing and bigotry in which we have sub- 
merged ourselves. 

It is true that many men in high places 
Oppose all reforms because they do not un- 
derstand the changes that are taking place. 
They are hawking the same old wares of 
political and social shoddy, and they are 
totally unaware that disaster threatens to 
engulf us all. Yet, these men are not the 
only enemies of progress. There are others 
more subtle, and therefore more dangerous, 
Some of these unhappily are in the labor 
movement. I refer, of course, to Commu- 
nists. It is useless to denv that there are 
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Communists in labor unions. But it is an 
arrant lie and hysterical nonsense to claim 
that all unions are dominated by Commu- 
viists. However, the small percentage of 
Communists in the unions do bring immense 
harm to unionism in general. Communists 
generally are not interested in unionism. 
They are primarily concerned with the ad- 
vancement of communism. Wherever Com- 
munist counsel prevails, labor suffers. 

Nevertheless, I contend that when Com- 
munists attain leadership in any union, they 
do so only because of the apathy of the rank- 
and-file members. The average union mem- 
ber is morally bound to see that his union 
operates honestly and efficiently. His duty as 
a union member requires him to act always 
in the best interests of the union and of 
the Nation at large. 

It might be asked why we are so concerned 
with the temporal aspects of man’s life. Why 
do I, for instance, a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church, speak on these matters? 
Cardinal Saliege has indicated the answer 
briefly: “The kingdom of God is not of this 
world, but it is in this world that it is won. 
It is in this world that it begins, though it 
is in Heaven only that it has its plentitude.” 

The work of salvation begins here: A man’s 
work, a man’s home, a man’s family have a 
very intimate bearing on the salvation of his 
immortal soul. We plead for economic and 
social betterment only to make it a little 
easier for men to enter Heaven. Man has 
a higher destiny than this earth. We want 
to help him achieve that destiny. That is 
why we hope for the realization of some- 
thing that ordinary people have long dreamed 
of. They dreamed of a world where every- 
one would have everything necessary for at- 
taining happiness. They dreamed of a world 
where destitution would only be a melan- 
choly memory. They dreamed of a world 
where laughter and innocent merriment 
would replace suspicions and hate; a world 
where nations would live in harmony and 
prosperity. They dreamed of a world in 
which there would not be Anglo-Saxon nor 
Latin, nor Negro, nor Oriental, but only 
human beings. They dreamed of a world 
peopled by men clotheu in the regal dignity 
and splendor of freedom; a world that would 
be a stepping stone to Heaven. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address delivered 
by my friend, Dr. Joseph Francis Thorn- 
ing, rector of St. Joseph’s, Carrollton 
Manor, Md., at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, as part of the pro- 
gram of the twentieth annual rural 
women’s short course, prepared under 
the direction of Miss Venia M. Kellar, 
assistant director of the extension serv- 
ice. The lecture deals with the rela- 
tionship between the good-neighbor 
policy and the United Nations. It bears 
the title “The Place of the American 
Republics and Canada in the New World 
Order.” 


THE PLACE OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND 
CANADA IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER 


(By Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, rector of St. 
Joseph’s, Carrollton Manor, Md., and spe- 
cial lecturer on sociology in the Catholic 
University of Chile) 

In the terrible flames of World War II, the 
good-neighbor policy, as conceived by its 
architect, Sumner Welles, and promulgated by 
its popularizer, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
met the supreme test of “blood, sweat, and 
tears.” Tried in the crucible of world-wide 
conflict, inter-American friendship met the 
challenge of totalitarian nazi-fascism tri- 
umphantly. As our good neighbors them- 
selves often proclaimed in the course of the 
last 5 years, “Las Américas unidas, unidas 
venceran,” “the united Americas will find 
victory in their united front.” 

To emphasize the contribution of the other 
American Republics and Canada to our recent 
victory is a simple act of justice. The his- 
torical record discloses that, almost imme- 
diately after the Japanese sneak attack at 
Pearl Harbor, the tiny Republic of Costa Rica, 
democratic to the core, hours before the Con- 
gress of the United States of America swung 
into action, had declared war upon the war- 
lords of Tokyo. Although only Canada and 
the United States of Brazil actually dis- 
patched complete army divisions to fight on 
the battle fronts of Europe, the other peoples 
in this hemisphere, in overwhelming num- 
bers, sympathized effectively with our cause, 
while their governments, one by one, broke 
diplomatic relations with the Axis Powers. 

In a most critical hour for the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere, the spiritual unity 
of the American Republics and Canada es- 
tablished itself as a precious, sacred reality. 
Our enemies were regarded as the enemies 
of America; our friends the faithful allies of 
humanity, liberty, and democracy. 

Naturally enough, when the representa- 
tives of peace-loving nations met at San 
Francisco, exactly 1 year ago, they discov- 
ered that the American delegations—using 
the word “American” in the complete, correct 
sense of that term—were determined that 
the tried-and-true moral unity of the New 
World would have to be integrated with 
the framework of one new world, embracing 
every continent. 

From the very beginning of the United 
Nations organization, there was a general 
recognition of the unique regional under- 
standing that had been achieved, in an era 
of independent liberty, among all the peoples 
who live in South, Central, and North Amer- 
ica. Every sincere statesman could see the 
3,000-mile unfortified frontier between Can- 
ada and the United States as well as the 
towering ficure of the Christ of the Andes on 
the crest of the mountains that stretch be- 
tween Chile and Argentina in South America. 

It was acknowledged that the new world 
society could do no better than to accept as 
a glorious fact, and to enlarge upon it if 
possible, the spirit symbolized by the words 
emblazoned under that statue of the Prince 
of Peace: 

“Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than the peoples of Argentina and 
Chile shall violate the peace they have sworn 
to maintain at the feet of Christ, the Re- 
deemer.” 

As a result, in chapter VIII (regional ar- 
rangements), article 52, paragraphs one, two, 
and three of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions read as follows: 

“1. Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
cludes the existence of regional arrangements 
or agencies for dealing with such matters 
relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for re- 
gional action, provided that such arrange- 
ments or agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. 
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“2. The members of the United Nations 
entering into such arrangements or constj- 
tuting such agencies shall make every effort 
to achieve pacific settlement of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies before referring them 
to the Security Council. 

“3. The Security Council shall encourage 
the development of pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies either on 
the initiative of the states concerned or by 
reference from the Security Council.” 

Entirely consistent with the tenor of this 
article is the inter-American military coop- 
eration bill, which, by a unanimous vote, was 
reported favorably on June 5, 1946, by the 
United States House of Representatives For- 
eign Affairs Committee. According to the 
provisions of this measure, the President 
of the United States would be authorized to 
supply military instruction and training to 
other American states, as well as to maintain 
their equipment and to transfer to them 
arms and munitions, where consistent with 
the military and naval requirements of the 
United States and with the national interest. 

The authorized instruction might be car- 
ried on at service schools within territory 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
in which case the students could be supplied 
with clothing, medical attention, subsistence, 
quarters, and Government transportation to 
and from their home countries. 

All agreements contracted under the au- 
thority of the proposed law would be subject 
to any general system for the regulation of 
armaments which may be adopted by the 
United Nations. 

It is interesting to note this spontaneous 
acknowledgment of definite limitations upon 
national sovereignty written into legislation 
now under consideration on Capitol Hill. 
The admission, of course, is implicit in the 
ratification of the United Nations Charter 
by the Government of the United States. 

Inter-American military, naval, and air col- 
laboration, within the framework of the 
United Nations, is one step, albeit an impor- 
tant one, toward fixing the responsibilities of 
the American Republics and Canada in the 
new world order. Understandably enough, 
measures of this nature would be of chief 
concern to the United Nations Security 
Council. 

The next phase of inter-American coopera- 
tion would fall directly under the jurisdic- 
tion, or rather scope, of the Economic and 
Social Council. Since the basic philosophy 
of the Charter envisages the acceptance, con- 
tinuance, and strengthening of measures oF 
profects that, while promoting inter-Ameri- 
can interests, may also contribute to world 
stability and prosperity. 

During World War II, for example, the 
United States of America and other allied 
nations benefited substantially by the 
quinine, quartz crystals, and balsa wood of 
Ecuador, Peru, and Brazil; the tin, mica, and 
tungsten of Bolivia; the sugar, tobacco, and 
fruits of Cuba; the oil of Venezuela and Co- 
lombia; the copper, manganese, nitrates, 
lead, and vanadium of Chile; the hides and 
wool of Uruguay; the mahogany, rubber, 
kapok, henequen, antimony, chicle, coffce, 
and bananas of Central America; the timber 
and nickel of Canada; and by the zine, oil, 
and lead of Mexico. Thanks to bountiful 
supplies of prime materials drawn from the 
soil and mines of Latin America, the United 
States speedily transformed itself into an 
arsenal of democracy and later into a power- 
ful factor in the organization of victory. 

Our country, at the same time, made vital 
contributions to the health, sanitation, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural development of the 
other American republics. Machinery, elec- 
trical equipment, modern mining tools, and 
the best types of air, rail, and automotive 
transport were put into the hands of our 








cood neighbors. In short, inter-American 
friendship has been, is, and must remain a 
two-way proposition. The idea that the 
good-neighbor policy has been or can be 
a one-way street is a complete misconcep- 
tion. Furthermore, as has already been sug- 
gested, it is contrary to the facts. 

In every department of life, the Americas 
and Americans have much to learn from 
each other. Strong as have been the politi- 
cal and economic ties which bind the peo- 
ples of the Hemisphere together, they can 
be enormously supplemented by an inter- 
change of cultural and artistic values. 

It is significant, for example, that in South 
America the poet is esteemed as the supreme 
exponent of what is true and beautiful and 
good in life. The artist gives testimony to 
the paramount nature of spiritual values 
over those that are merely material. For the 
majority of folks in Latin America, there is 
a golden reality wrapped up in the lines of 
the playwright, Pedro Calderén de la Barca: 


“Al rey la hacienda y la vida 

Se ha de dar; 

Pero el honor es patrimonio del alma; 
Y el alma sdlo es de Dios.” 


“To the King give life and fortune 
They are his due; 

But honor is the patrimony of the soul; 
And the soul belong only to God.” 


In the act of Chapultepec, initialed at 
Mexico City on March 4, 1945, and subse- 
quently ratified by every democratic assembly 
in the Western Hemisphere, it was stated in 
article 6 that the “principles, which the 
American States have practiced in order 
to secure peacc solidarity between the na- 
tions of the continent,” constitute “an ef- 
fective means of contributing to the general 
system of world security and of facilitating 
its establishrrent.” 

Furthermore, in the concluding paragraph 
(part III) of the declaration of that instru- 
ment, it was explicitly agreed that all West- 
ern Hemisphere regional arrangements and 
activities would be “consistent with the pur- 
poses and principles of the general interna- 
tional organization. * * *” 

As has already been pointed out, this agree- 
ment was recognized and tied into the fabric 
of the United Nations Charter at San Fran- 
cisco. Consequently, it is correct to empha- 
size that, Just as the Act of Chapultepec fits 
perfectly into the background of world law, 
so the Charter places its seal of approval 
upon the Act of Chapultepec as an important 
pillar of one world. 

Both the regional agreement, as well as the 
world-wide organization, it may be added, 
represent the crystallized wisdom and expe- 
rience of generations. Decades of slow, sure 
development paved the way for the two 
agreements, complementary to each other. 
In the same way that the Act of Chapultepec 
is the climax and crown of successive inter- 
American conferences for the maintenance of 
peace, dating from the first in 1890, so the 
Charter of the United Nations stands as the 
high-water mark of world civilization, tower- 
ing above the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, which for 20 precarious years, with 
headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland, at- 
tempted to picket elephants with baby 
ribbon. 

Although the inter-American security sys- 
tem probably has more successes to its credit 
than the late League of Nations, the Geneva 
exneriment, with its tragedies, weaknesses, 
and some constructive achievements, espe- 
cially in the sphere of humanitarian control 
of drugs and the traffic in women, as well 

> In the sphere of international labor legis- 
lation, taught a number of salutary lessons— 
at least, by the negative method. Painfully 
and by measured steps mankind seems to be 

Thing the uses of reason, cooperation, 
Iriendship, justice, and law. 
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The struggle, uphill though it be, is in 
the direction of new horizons, not unillu- 
minated by the sunset glories of the past. 
In this sense, Chapultepec and San Fran- 
cisco are not so much turning points in world 
history as they are the culmination of cen- 
turies and centuries of human aspiration, 
Agonizingly, many generations of men, wom- 
en, and children have reached out for, with- 
out grasping, the ideal of one world. 

Inasmuch as motives or self-interest can 
never be entirely absent from the minds 
and hearts of our people, it may be helpful 
to conclude with a most thoughtful admoni- 
tion, which constituted the leading editorial 
in a recent issue (June 8, 1946) of the New 
York Times. This editorial, entitled “Ar- 
gentina and the U. S. S. R.,” is one of the 
most objective, balanced comments that has 
appeared in the press of the United States 
On the subject of inter-American friendship 
as part of world order. In part, this analysis 
reads as follows: 

“The implications of the resumption of 
diplomatic and trade relations between Ar- 
gentina and Soviet Russia are more im- 
portant than the fact. On the factual side, 
there is no reason why two great countries 
should not have diplomatic intercourse, even 
when their political ideologies are at op- 
posite poles; that was the argument ad- 
vanced in favor of United States recognition 
of Russia during the early days of the Roose- 
velt administration. When two countries 
have complementary economies, large trade 
delegations are the rule and not the excep- 
tion © © °&, 

“When those things are said, however, one 
runs out of analogies to explain the new 
relationship of Argentina and the U.S. S. R. 
For one thing, up to almost yesterday, Ar- 
gentina and Soviet Russia have been more at 
loggerheads than almost any two other coun- 
tries that have not been at war with each 
other. Argentina made the motion expell- 
ing Russia from the League of Nations in 
1939; Russia made every effort at San Fran- 
cisco to block Argentina from the United 
Nations. The controlled press of Moscow 
has, until yesterday, thundered ‘Fascist’ and 
many other charges at the Argentina Gov- 
ernment. Peron’s press in Buenos Aires has 
been no less rabid about the Soviet. 

“Why, then, this sudden change? * * * 

“The only possible answer is that the mo- 
tivation was purely political on both sides. 
Peron undoubtedly believes it will help him 
in his effort to establish himself as the strong 
man of South America. For Moscow, the 
recognition. of the Argentine Government 
gives them more diplomatic representation 
in Catholic Latin America than in any other 
area except Europe. Two years ago Europa 
encyclopedia listed only two Latin-American 
countries with which Moscow had diplomatic 
relations, Mexico and Cuba. Today she has 
established relations (in addition to Argen- 
tina, Mexico and Cuba) with Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Panama, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. * * * 

“This diplomatic penetration of Latin 
America is not necessarily bad, nor alarming. 
But it would seem to behoove the United 
States to keep in good repair its own diplo- 
matic fences there. A conflict of ideas, and 
of diplomacy, is shaping up to the south of 
us as well as in Europe and Asia. Kept on 
that plane it could be stimulating for every- 
one. But its successful resolution into a 
peaceful world is something that must be 
worked for, not just wished for.” 

This should be enough to suggest that, al- 
though the World War has come to a condi- 
tion of armistice in Europe and Asia, the 
world revolution, which began on an organ- 
ized scale in 1917, continues in every part of 
the globe, including the countries of South, 

Central, and North America. It is a duel, 
perhaps to the death, between the demo- 
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cratic, libertarian principles of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the totalitarian dogmas of Karl 
Marx. 

In the issue of this vast struggle, the 
American Republics and Canada may play 
the decisive roll. Either the good-neighbor 
policy will again prove itself as “the second 
line of defense and progr ~” for the United 
States, within the framework of the United 
Nations; or the Western Hemisphere will be 
split into two or three fractions and fac- 
tions, with the fruits of recent victory turn- 
ing into the apples of Hesperides. 

Every good citizen of the world, however, 
will devote his best efforts to happier, nobler 
goals: the achievement of understanding on 
the basis of the high professions of the al- 
most-forgotten Atlantic Charter, equal op- 
portunity for every people under the aegis_ 
of a free press and by the technique of 
honest elections, to determine their own 
destiny. If this is to mean special privilege 
for none, even the most powerful, it sug- 
gests that the one world, for which we strive, 
must provide a just, peaceful, democratic 
application of each article in the United 
Nations Charter. 

If, as would appear probe dle, the East and 
the West are to come to grips in Latin 
America, the other American Republics and 
Canada can provide not only the open fo- 
rums where friendly rivals ventilate their 
views, but also the testing ground for poli- 
cies which can compete without conflict. 
The New World can be a theater for new 
ideas, not an arena, provided we remember 
that the New World has a unifying principle 
to give to one world. For the long pull, it 
must be emphasized, despite rivalries, disap- 
pointments and disagreements, that the 
Western Hemisphere is only a single area, 
not the totality of the earth’s surface. 

In the light of this discussion, the slogan, 
“the United Americas will build victory 
upon union,” takes on fresh significance. 
America, in the broad sense of the term, can 
be the spearhead for a real United States 
of the world. For the inter-American com- 
munity is only one part, albeit an important 
and viable integer, in the world community, 
The latter can only be one New World. 











Extension of Price Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when the 
previous conference report on extending 
the OPA was before us on June 25, I 
supported it without hesitation because, 
while like almost every other Member 
I did not like some of its provisions, I 
thought it was a workable compromise, 
and on the whole better than either the 
bill previously passed by the House or 
that passed by the Senate, and better 
than any other bill we were likely to be 
able to get. 

It provided a policy and a mechanism 
to stimulate maximum production with- 
out removing controls from a single 
commodity. Our choice was no longer 
between moderate price increases—just 
enough to take care of cost increases in- 
cluding wages, and thus to permit greater 
production—and no price increases at 
all. The wage-increase policy sponsored 
and carried out by the administration 
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beginning last fall had made price in- 
creases inevitable, as proved by the fact 
that from March to June the OPA had to 
grant 500 price increases in order to get 
production. So our only alternatives 
were moderate price increases under con- 
trol, or still greater increases out of con- 
trol. Between those two I unhesitatingly 
chose the former. 

When the President vetoed that com- 
promise bill, I voted to override his veto, 
because I doubted that it would be pos- 
sible to get another bill that would be 
enough better to outweigh or compen- 
sate for the confusion and dislocations 
into which the veto with sudden suspen- 
sion of all price control would inevitably 
plunge the country. Events I believe 
have vindicated that position. 

The majority leader (Mr. McCor- 
MACK] has said he has reason to believe 
this new compromise bill will be accept- 
able to the President. But neither he nor 
any one else has claimed the bill is more 
workable than was the former bill. 
There is reason to believe that it is less 
workable in some respects, especially 
after these weeks without controls when 
our whole economy and business gener- 
ally have behaved on the whole much 
better than was predicted by the panic- 
mongers and those who believe in per- 
manent control by the Government; and 
when it will be much harder to reinstate 
both the psychology and the mechanics 
of control than it would have been to 
continue them without the interruption. 

I could not vote for this conference 
report were it not for the decontrol 
mechanisms it sets up. I must assume 
that the President will appoint really 
high-grade, practical, and experienced 
men to the bipartisan Decontrol Board— 
not advocates of a particular economic or 
political theory, and that the Senate will 
not confirm such appointments if he 
should make them. 

It appears that we are already past 
the peak in price rises for most of those 
commodities which are placed under the 
Decontrol Board. The huge crops being 
harvested and to be harvested this year 
and the larger-than-normal livestock 
and poultry populations indicate that if 
our economy is free, the prices of meat, 
dairy, and grain products will go down, 
or at least go no higher Most of them 
are already little, if any, higher than on 
June 30 if the subsidies are added to the 
ceilings of that date. If conditions con- 
tinue to improve there can be no possible 
justification for reinstating controls on 
August 21. If the passage of this bill 
would cause such uncertainty and fear 
in the minds of producers that there re- 
sults a drying up of supplies or diversion 
again to black markets, then the Decon- 
trol Board will certainly decide that it 
would be disastrous to reinstate controls 
on the commodities in question and will 
so announce at the earliest possible date. 

On the other hand, if perchance there 
should for whatever reason be any run- 
away price rises, the passage of this bill 
protects the public by the very fact that 
there is a Decontrol Board which can act 
to restore controls at any time they be- 
come necessary. 

The housewives of America are prov- 
ing they can and will provide the most 
effective type of price control, and one 
that does not spawn black markets. I 
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hope and believe that it will not be neces- 
sary or advisable to restore Government 
controls on at least grain, livestock, dairy 
and petroleum products. But this bill, 
in addition to reinstating controls on 
rents and on some manufactured com- 
modities, provides a sort of insurance 
against uncontrolled inflation by author- 
izing restoration of price controls on the 
above-mentioned articles, if unreasonable 
prices should require it. 

I believed the former bill was workable, 
if administered in good faith; and in my 
opinion this bill, too, is workable if ad- 
ministered in good faith. Therefore, it 
has my support in the faith it will prove 
to be in the interests of all our people, 
during the remaining few months of this 
critical transition period. 





Keeping America Green 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, Minnesota 
was once almost all covered with green 
forests. 

Vast areas of this timberland have been 
destroyed by fire. We are still rich in 
this natural resource and every effort 
should be made to prevent further de- 
struction of our timberland. 

My attention was recently attracted by 
an advertisement issued by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., of St. Paul, Minn., in 
connection with an effective campaign 
now in progress to save our timber. 

The article starts out with a prelimi- 
nary plea for cooperation. The article 
is as follows: 


EVERY FORESTED STATE NEEDS A “KEEP GREEN” 
MOVEMENT 


Fifteen States already have organized “keep 
green” committees. Through them industry, 
the public, and the Government work hand 
in hand to solve this common problem. They 
are getting results. 

If you are interested in what “keep green” 
can accomplish in your own State, we suggest 
you write the American Forest Products In- 
dustries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. They can tell you how 
such a program is organized and explain how 
it works. They will help you gladly, because 
that’s their business—to help keep trees 
growing for America. 

The business of keeping America green is 
a job so very simple we Americans have been 
making hard work of it. 

It’s so easy that we Americans have been 
overlooking it to the tune of some $40,000,000 
a year in direct money losses—sometimes 
more than $100,000,000 in a single year. 

The job of protecting our growing forests 
from searing flames is as simple as this: 

Bill Jones, one hand on his car’s wheel, for- 
gets his ash tray and tosses his cigarette out 
the window. 

The Tom Green family cleans up the paper 
napkins, plates, and tin cans—as all good 
picnickers should—but goes away leaving 
campfire smoldering. 

Farmer Brown burns his brush pile too 
close to the woods. Now he has neither 
brush nor woods. 

And, sometimes, even a logger knocks the 
glowing embers out of his pipe and succeeds 








in wiping out his job along with a lot of 
timber. 

There you have fair examples of the cause 
of half our forest fires—just simple careless- 
ness a moment’s thought could have easily 
prevented. 

Another 25 percent of our forest fires is 
blamed on incendiaries, folks who set them 
deliberately. Don’t call them arsonists, be- 
cause most of them aren’t. They think they 
are starting fires for a good purpose, perhaps 
to green up pasture grasses. 

These good citizens lack only one simple 
thing—an understanding of the _ greater 
values in their woodlands, for them and for 
their country. 

Of such stuff the American forest fire prob- 
lem is made. It’s an immense aggregation 
of many little things, which, added together, 
make the job of fire prevention actually a 
huge one. 

It’s the job of convincing every individual 
that he, himself, is a personal guardian of 
our forest future, of his forest future. Be- 
cause every individual is capable of starting 
a forest fire, every individual is capable of 
preventing one. 

The organized “keep green” movement has 
spread to 15 States in only a handful of 
years. It gives nearly everybody something 
to do about forest fires. The gist of its 
philosophy is that forest fires are a problem 
personal to each of us, not something for the 
other fellow to worry about. 

It gets everybody at work. It enlists the 
active participation of sportsmen and school 
children, of chambers of commerce and labor 
unions, of veterans and women’s clubs, of 
business and service clubs, of teachers and 
farmers. 

All these people learn that our forests are 
producing wood on round-the-clock shifts. 
They know they produce more than wood. 
They produce jobs, and taxes for better 
schools, and good roads. They provide recre- 
ation as well as pay rolls. They keep towns 
prosperous and they put money in the 
pockets of farmers. 

Knowing their personal stake in forests, 
these “keep green” sentinels are always on 
guard, to prevent fires from starting, to keep 
their own States and America green. 





Shall Taxes Be Reduced? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including a 
statement by the House Republican Post- 
war Tax Study Committee, of which I 
have the honor to be a member. This 
statement was unanimously approved at 
a meeting of the committee on Wednes- 
day, July 24. 

I am also including a statement made 
by Congressman JOHN TABER, of New 
York, on the proposed reduction of 
Federal expenditures in the event of 4 
Republican House in 1947. Congressman 
TaBER speaks with authority. In the 
event of a Republican victory, he would 
be chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I also want to call attention to a state- 
ment made by Congressman HAROLD 
Knutson, of Minnesota, which flatly says 
that, with a Republican House, income 
taxes can be reduced 20 percent. This 
statement also is authoritative, because 
Congressman Knutson is scheduled to 
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become chairman of the Committee on 
yYays and Means. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no reason what- 
ever to think it necessary to maintain 
wartime taxes in time of peace, and I 
think the country was shocked by the re- 
cent suggestion of President Truman that 
taxes may well have to be increased. 
Only the continued wastefulness of an 
administration wholly committed to a 
yay-roll bureaucracy keeps taxes up. 
And the only remedy is a Republican 
House which has no obligation to the 
nay-roll boys and would usher them into 
private employment once again. The 
statements I have referred to follow: 


STATEMENT BY REPUBLIC4N TAX STUDY 
COMMITTEE 


Canada Is preparing to reduce taxes 23 per- 
cent in 1947. The United States is preparing 
to reduce taxes not a penny in 1947. 

Why shouldn’t the Government of the 
United States do as much for its taxpayers 
next year as the Canadian Government does 
for its taxpayers? 

The committee found no reason except one 
why taxes should not be reduced in the 
United States handsomely in 1947. That one 
reason is the continued New Deal program of 
spending and wasting public funds. 

Our reduction for 1947 in individual in- 
come tax would have to be at least 20 percent 
in order that our citizens may have some re- 
ductions corresponding to those the Canadian 
budget will grant her citizens for 1947. 

Our tax committee has found as a result of 
our studies an imperative need for a complete 
overhauling of our Federal tax system. Adam 
Smith, more than 150 years ago, laid down 
four essentials of a sound tax system. His 
tests were: 

1. Taxes should be based on ability to pay. 

2. Taxes should be definite and certain and 
not arbitrary. 

3. Taxes should be levied at the time and 
in the manner which cause least inconven- 
ience to the people. 

4. Taxes should take out of the people as 
little as possible over what is needed by the 
Public Treasury. 

Our present tax system violates all of these 
essentials. Our taxes are unduly oppressive 
and disregard the ability of our people to bear 
such burdens. The language of the statute 
is so complicated that it is extremely difficult 
for the simplest tax problem to be solved 
without the advice of a tax expert. 

The administration now insists that not 
only must our present unbearable burdens 
be continued, but that it may be necessary 
to increase taxes next year. The American 
people, administration spokesmen say, must 
be forced, regardless of wasteful bureaucratic 
expenditures, to provide a balanced budget 
next year and prevent inflation. Apparently 
the administration is insensible to the effect 
of these oppressive taxes taking an excessive 
percentage of our people’s income or the effect 
on curtailing expansion of private business 
and employment. The administration ap- 
parently means to continue its wasteful and 
reckless spending of the people’s money, re- 
f ‘d ess of the cost tc the country. 

We believe the sooner our Government 
“ean restricts itself to its proper functions, 
and restores those extra-Federal activities to 
‘he States and to the people, where they be- 
‘ons, the sooner we will have sanity, economy, 

‘c elnciency in our National Government. 

‘ The reduction in Federal expenditures and 
"© reduction in individual and consumer 
; Geral tax burdens have been very smail. 
~st Citizens are still paying heavy and op- 
pressive wartime taxes in peacetime. Let us 
ampere our figures with our neighbor, Can- 
“ca, and see what has been accomplished 
““cre in the way of reduced taxes and re- 
cuced expenditures, 
Cur Federal expenditures for the fiscal 
yecr 1946 are approximately $65,000,000,000, 


For 1947, our second year of peace, under the 
continuance of the present New Deal spend- 
ing, it is anticipated that Federal expendi- 
tures may reach $43,000,000,000. This would 
be a reGuction of approximately only 34 per- 
cent from expenditures for 1946, notwith- 
standing the fact that 1946 included at least 
2 months of the war. 

Canada, on the other hand, is presenting 
a budget cutting expenditures for 1947 in 
excess of 40 percent. Our present adminis- 
tration is now talking in terms of no tax 
reduction for 1947; the Canadian tax budget 
calls for a tax reduction of approximately 
23 percent, in addition to the 16-percent tax 
reduction which the Canadian Government 
has granted for the year 1946. 

If expenditures for 1947 are reduced by 
50 percent under 1946 expenditures, our 1947 
expenditures should be around $33,000,000,- 
COS. This would leave a surplus of around 
$7,000,000,000, as receipts for 1947 are esti- 
mated at around $40,000,090,000. Of course, 
if expenditures for 1947 could only be re- 
duced for part of the year, because the legis- 
lation would not be effective until 1947, this 
should still provide us with ample funds 
for reducing individual income taxes for 1947, 
for giving substantial relief to our con- 
sumers from heavy concealed wartime ex- 
cises, and for providing a sizable reserve to 
be applied in reduction of the national debt. 

We, therefore, conclude that if unneces- 
sary and wasteful Federal expenditures are 
eliminated there can and should be substan- 
tial individual tax relief for 1947. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN TASER 


Mr. Taper. Mr. Speaker, a Republican- 
controlled House of Representatives next 
year will reduce Federal expenditures below 
$32,000,000,000 for the fiscal year following 
its election, will balance the budget, and 
provide a surplus to be applied on the re- 
duction of the national debt. 

Total expenditures during the current 
fiscal year have been estimated at $42,000,- 
000,000 by Government economists and at 
$47,400,000,000 by Senator Tarr. This means 
a deficit of $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. 

It is futile for the Democratic Party, which 
has become the pliant servant of Federal 
bureaucrats, to promise much-needed reduc- 
tions in Government spending. A Republi- 
can-controliled House would be under no 
obligation to the personnel in Federal de- 
partments and bureaus and would consider 
all appropriation bills with the interest of 
the country as a whole in mind. It will be 
the definite purpose of Republicans on the 
Appropriations Committee and in charge of 
the legislative machinery of the House to dis- 
mantle this vast Government machine built 
up by the New Deal in the thirties and over- 
expanded during the war years. 

It will be history repeating itself. After 
the First World War, the country turned 
from the Democratic Party to the Republi- 
cans. The Republicans dismantled the war 
government, balanced the budget, reduced 
taxes three times, and had surpluses of $10,- 
000,000,000 to apply on the national debt. 
The pattern of what is ahead of us in 1947 
and 1948 is identical. Governor Dewey's 
famous slogan “Time for a change” is most 
appropriate. 





A Plea for Better Butter Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker one of my 
constituents, Mr. E. T, Eide, of Spooner, 
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Minn., was recently confined to a hos- 
pital for several weeks. 

During the time he was recuperating 
from an operation, he wrote an article 
setting forth the problems of agriculture 
with particular emphasis on the dairy 
farmer. 

The article is obviously written by a 
man who has had practical experience 
in the fields about which he writes. Mr. 
Eide has demonstrated a thorough un- 
derstanding of the farmer’s problems 
and of his mental attitude toward gov- 
ernmental control. 


Because I feel that the article pub- 
lished in the Baudette region is so com- 
prehensive and worth while, I have 
asked that it be inserted in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD. It follows: 

A PLEA FoR BETTER BUTTER PRICES 

In the winter of 1942-43 there was an 
acute shortage of pulpwood that threatened 
to close up the paper mills. 

“Paul Bunyan” meetings were held in 
the main pulpwood-producing counties in 
northern Minnesota to help win the war. 
Little hope was held out, however, of getting 
the required amount, because nearly all of 
the younger men of this area were in the 
armed forces, or had left to work in the war 
industries. On account of the fact that 
parity prices for farm products were based on 
1909-14 labor cost, and that the great im- 
provements in farm machinery, that revolu- 
tionized grain farming, hed not to any 
great extent helped the small dairy farmers, 
many of the younger farmers sold out and 
left. Lake of the Woods lost 30 percent of 
its farmers, mostly under 50 years of age. 
A few in their seventies could not take 
rigors of farming, but had no difficulty in 
keeping up in the war industries. 

The poplar pulpwood was, to start with, 
most critical. Now it happens that this 
was the type of wood that is available in the 
settled part of our wooded areas, and on 
account of the low price, did not interest the 
timber companies or the large loggers. It 
would be the farmers’ job to get it out. 

This was the situation that faced thcse 
who were left to carry on. I will not at this 
time go into details but let the results speak 
for themselves. Long before the logging 
season of that winter was over, the unload- 
ing spurs at the paper mills were clogged 
up with poplar pulpwood, and this in spite 
of the unusual severe winter that hampered 
both farm and timber work. Since then the 
cutting of poplar pulpwocd has been con- 
trolled to avoid a glut, but in spite of greater 
demands no real shortage has hampered the 
operations of the mills. 


THEY HAVE WORKED HARD 


So that those who never handled any pop- 
lar pulpwood will get an idea of the extreme 
hardship these middle-aged farmers had to 
endure to get out this large amount of wood, 
I will give a few details. 

It weighs about 2% tons to the cord, is 
cut in 8-foot lengths with a minimum top 
of 4144 inches and has to be carried or dragged 
through brush and snow out to the skidding 
or truck roads. In many instances the sticks 
thus carried greatly outweigh the man who 
is carrying them. It is truly blood work, 
Now how could these middle-aged farmers 
accomplish such a herculean task? The price 
incentive, of course, had something to do 
with it, as for once he was on a nearly even 
footing with the rest of the workers, ena- 
bling him to pay off some of his debts. His 
intense patriotism, aroused by radio and 
newspaper appeals, also did its bit, as did our 
invigorating northern climate. However, all 
these could not give him the intestinal for- 
titude to keep him working from 70 to 100 
hours a week for several years. 








THE FARMER’S WIFE 

This picture would not be true if no men- 
tion was made of the assistance the farmer’s 
wife rendered in accomplishing this almost 
unbelievable feat. In several cases she took 
over the entire task of taking care of the 
stock when her husband had to go into a 
camp too far away from home. 

He generally came home Saturday nights 
and stayed over Sunday and rested up by 
hauling hay and doing other work that his 
wife could not do alone. 

In most cases, however, the timber was 
close enough so he could stay home, then she 
helped with the chores in the morning and 
evening, took over the noon chores so that 
her husband, when the days were short, could 
spend all the daylight hours in the woods. 
If there ever was a class of people that can 
look our boys, now home with their hard- 
earned victory, right in their eyes, these 
rugged pioneer farm women surely can. 

We must find out where this “atomized” 
energy is obtained, for it is just as far ahead 
of the war efforts of the rest of the working 
people as the atom bomb is ahead of the 
ordinary ones. 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


The farmers in this area consume large 
quantities of dairy products, especially in its 
most concentrated form of butter. They 
don't use it as a “token” like you get in the 
restaurants and hotels, but really smear it on 
thick. Thirty-five to forty pounds per per- 
son annually would probably be a fair esti- 
mate. Besides its known high nutritional 
value it also seems to act as a tonic, giving its 
user a will to work and endurance to keep it 
up for years. This is the food that “the 
powers to be” are trying to wean the Ameri- 
can people away from, first by pricing it so 
low that it is unprofitable to produce it, and 
also by suggesting that the hotels and res- 
taurants make the “tokens” even smaller so 
that 90 instead of 60 can be made from one 
pound, 

THE FARMERS ARE CONFUSED 


At the present pricing of butter and of cut- 
ting pulpwood, the farmers are confused. 
When he takes care of his stock his wages are 
based on the 1909-14 level, plus a subsidy 
that most of them consider an insult, but 
have to accept or go broke. The prevailing 
factory wages at that time were from 20 to 
25 cents an hour. At the same time, when 
he gets hold of his trusty ax and saw, an in- 
vestment of about $10, his wages jump to 90 
cents, or even $1, per hour. In other words, 
he is at the same time living over 30 years 
apart as far as his wages are concerned. He 
is at the same time in his thirties and in his 
sixties, and the most confusing part of it is 
that the middle-aged man can earn three or 
four times as much as the man in his prime. 
No wonder some of the old-timers feel cocky. 


HAS SOMEBODY SLIPPED UP? 


The most remarkable feature of the whole 
mess, however, is that the “brain trust” for- 
got to make a difference in the prices of pulp- 
wood produced by farmers and in the regu- 
lar camps. This is in contrast with the 
pricing formula of other farm products. The 
main cost in producing poplar pulpwood is 
labor, as the cost of stumpage is negligible. 

According to our late President, aided and 
abetted by industry, labor, and even so- 
called farm organization, to allow for the 
increased cost of labor, in formulating the 
parity prices, would not only ruin the farm- 
er, but the whole country as well. Accord- 
ing to that reasoning, these farmers who 
produced our pulpwood and kept our mills 
running by doing so were utterly ruined. 
The only redeeming feature is, of course, 
that compared to the over 6,000,000 farm- 
ers in the United States, the number thus 
sacrificed is so small that the country can 
afford it. In other words, they were ex- 
pendable. 


FALSE PROPHETS 


I have been watching these same elderly 
farmers very closely to check up on the 
prophecy that they would be ruined if they 
got the same pay as others. It has seemed 
to work just the opposite, in fact the extra 
money enabling them to pay up some of 
their debts, seems to have given them a 
new hope. Said one of them, displaying a 
handful of paid-up bills: “I am a free man 
again. I feel just like I have been released 
from jail. Ever since I took my homestead 
here in 1905 I have been in debt. There was 
always something to buy for the farm that 
the income could not take care of.” I could 
not help noticing a new gleam of hope in his 
eyes, as I shock hands in congratulating for 
a swell job well done. 

There is at this time a serious shortage 
of butter, a quarter of a pound seems to be 
as much as the grocer will sell to a cus- 
tomer, if he has any at all. In trying to 
cope with this situation the Duluth Cham- 
ber of Commerce has recommended to the 
President that a ceiling be placed on cream 
prices, so that more would be churned into 
butter. 


SHOULD RAISE BUTTER PRICES 


Those gentlemen probably never tumbled 
to the fact that raising the price of butter 
would at this time have the same effect, 
as we have capacity to produce enough to 
Satisfy all of the price incentive there is. 
According to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
document presented by Senator REEp, of Kan- 
sas, proves that, from 1910 until the United 
States Government started to interfere with 
prices and wages, a pound of butter wus at 
all times worth more than an hour of work, 
based on the average industrial wage scale. 
If somebody should suggest that according 
to the present wage scale, 90 cents or even 
$1 a pound for butter would be in line, a 
cry would be set up that it would be the 
same as denying low-income groups this 
health and energy-building food. (The States 
and the U. S. Government should assume 
that responsibility. The school lunch is a 
step in the right direction and should be en- 
larged upon). However, if all the work that 
is required to produce milk under the average 
conditions prevailing on the small dairy 
farms, were taken into consideration, it 
would not be so unreasonable after all. Very 
few of them are equipped with milking ma- 
chines, or have storage space for the hay re- 
quired to stall-feed the cows for 7 months 
out of a year. 

THE COW 


All the braintrusters singly or collectively 
have not been able to change the nature 
or habits of the cow. She is still the same 
Old bossy, that in order to get lots out of 
her, you first have to put lots into her. The 
smartest politician or salesman living, has 
not been able to talk her out of anything, 
in short, she cannot be cheated. She still has 
to be milked 12 hours apart, 7 days a week 
thus eliminating a short workweek, unless 
there are two crews on each farm. We are 
very fortunate in having a class of farmers 
that are willing to have their nose against 
the grindstone 365 days a year to enable 
us to be the best-fed people on earth. The 
least we can do to pay them for their end- 
less toil, is to pay them for their produce a 
price that will pay them wages comparable 
to what is paid in industry today instead of 
30 years ago. The farmers have not yet asked 
for time and a half for every hour that ex- 
ceeds 40 hours a week; but when we old 
fellows have gone to our reward and the re- 
turned soldiers get their bearings, this eco- 
nomic injustice will have to be eliminated 
as they will not be so easy to deal with. The 
news that some Nebraska farmers have 
formed an organization to strike against the 
strikers is not so farfetched and crazy as 
it might seem at the first glance. They have 
a weapon in their hands, far more potent 
than any atomic bomb, and the sooner the 
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rest of our population realizes this the bet. 
ter for all concerned. 
I sincerely hope that the farmers will not 
be provoked to use it to get economic justice, 
E. T. Ete, 
SPOONER, MINN., February 19, 1946, 





A Story of Sordid Selfishness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Times-Herald of Washington, D. C., for 
today is an item which ought to cause 
everyone who thinks straight about 
world affairs to do some more thinking. 
This item refers to the fact that the 
United States is getting no cooperation 
from Russia in connection with rehabili- 
tation in war-torn countries and par- 
ticularly in Germany. The item reads 
in part as follows: 

CREATES EcoNoMICc CHAOS—UNITED Srates 
CHarRGES Reps ARE LOOTING HUNGARY oF 
Foop AND MATERIAL—SHARPLY WoRDED PRo- 
Test ASks Soviet To ASSIST IN NatTION’s 
REHABILITATION 

(By John M. Hightower) 

On the eve of Secretary Byrnes’ departure 
for the Paris peace conference, the United 
States last night sharply accused Russia of 
creating economic chaos in Hungary by 


stripping her of vital food and industrial 
materials. 

This country also appealed directly to For- 
eign Minister Molotov for Soviet cooperation 
with America and Britain in rehabilitating 
the former satellite of Germany. 

LETTER HANDED TO MOLOTOV 

The State Department made public a let- 
ter which Ambassador W. Bedell Smith deliv- 
ered to Molotov Tuesday containing the 
appeal. The letter also declared the Red 
army had been stripping Hungary of food- 
stuffs while the Russian Government had 
removed $124,000,000 worth of manufactur- 
ing equipment and is currently absorbing 50 
percent of Hungary’s industrial production. 

The strong protest may foreshadow a fight 
over Hungarian reparations at the peace con- 
ference. 


We would be inclined, Mr. Speaker, to 
think that there was some mistake or 
some misunderstanding after reading 
this news item. However, we know bet- 
ter. This is not the first time that facts 
have been developed showing that Rus- 
sia is doing her best to loot and ruin all 
other countries where her dominating 
influence prevails. The way that she 
plundered Manchuria is typical of the 
Russian attitude. It makes us wonder 
what the American leaders were doing 
when they were holding conferences with 
the rulers of the world while World War 
No. II was going on and while America 
was pouring out her blood and treasury 
to help save the rest of the world. This 
selfish attitude to loot and ruin other 
countries in order to profit by their mis- 
ery is not conducive to a lasting world 
peace. It prompts me to ask a question 
as to just what our men in the armed 
forces were fighting for during World 
War No. II. The administration ought 
to give a clear-cut answer. 














The Fundamental Logic of Housing 
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HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Arthur W. Binns, presi- 
dent, National Home and Property Own- 
ers Foundation: 

THE FUNDAMENTAL LOGIC OF HOUSING 


(By Arthur W. Binns, president, National 
Home and Property Owners Foundation) 


Between men of good will, our disagreement 
is as to method and not as to objectives, as 
is true in most cases. Every man and woman 
of good will, interested in housing, ardently 
desires to solve the problem—to provide a 
good home for every American family in the 
shortest length of time and to clear the slums 
and the blighted areas out of our cities. We 
disagree, however, as to the method by which 
this shall be done. 

The story is told of two professors of philos- 
ophy in the city of Munich, who were heard 
one day to be in mortal combat. The pre- 
fect of the police was called and broke into 
the house. He found one of the professors 
dying and the other dead. He lifted the head 
of the dying man close to his ear and heard 
the barely audible words, “We are two pro- 
fessors of philosophy. We agreed that uni- 
versal peace was desirable, but we disagreed 
slightly as to the method of obtaining it.” 

It is to be hoped that public and private 
housers will not find themselves in the sad 
state of the two professors of philosophy, dis- 
sipating and destroying each other because 
they disagreed as to the method of achieve- 
ment. 

I have vigorously opposed the program of 
public housing in the past and I will con- 
tinue to oppose it in the future as long as 
my iight remains as it now is, fundamentally 
for one very basic and simple reason. 

I do not believe it is possible to have any 
such thing as just a little public housing. 
I believe it has now been clearly demon- 
strated that the thing that is at stake is 
not a contest between public and private 
housing at all, but rather a fundamental 
contest of philosophy. We have on the one 
hand, the public housing program which ed- 
vocates, in one form or another, the progres- 
Sive socialization of property. We have, on 
the other hand, the free competitive enter- 
prise proponents who oppose the socializa- 
tion of property and believe that the best 
interests of all of our people are served by 
private ownership and by free, competitive, 
capitalistic economy. 

Very seldom do the proponents of public 
housing say frankly that they believe in the 
Socialization of property. They talk of there 
being a place for public housing. They talk 
of just a little public housing. There may 
be those who believe honestly, that it is pos- 
sible to have just a little public housing. I 
Go not think so, I think it is no more pos- 
ra to have just a little public housing, 
than it is possible to have just a little cancer. 

You see, once public housing enters an 

area it sterilizes this area to all private enter- 
prise and creates a no-man's land around it, 
Obviously private enterprise cannot go into 
his no-man’s land, so Government must. 
This in turn creates a new no-man’s land 
and so by an absolutely inevitable process 
of expansion, Government housing eventually 
vecomes a socialization of all housing. 

I am certain that history will eventually 
Tecord that the decision which was made, 
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when it is made, will be shown to be between 
all property owned by the State and be- 
tween private Ownership. I am absolutely 
convinced that this is the issue which must 
now be decided. 

I will not here debate the relative merits 
of a national socialistic program in which 
housing is nationalized and the merits of a 
free enterprise system. 

I have often felt that it would be a much 
more useful thing to debate and decide this 
fundamental issue rather than to constantly 
cloak the major issue under the disguise of 
housing. 

He who advocates public housing as a 
permanent national policy advocates the 
permanent nationalization of all property. 
Let us stand on this issue and on this base 
make our decision. 

Because I wish this opinion to be extremely 
brief, I shall not attempt to touch, in even 
@ passing manner, the vast collection of ex- 
hibits which might be set forth touching on 
the whole problem. I wish to say one fur- 
ther thing only. 

The question is properly asked by those who 
are quite willing to acknowledge the thesis 
set forth herewith as correct, “What is the 
alternate? How may a good house be pro- 
vided for every American family in the short- 
est length of time?” 

I am quite convinced that the answer to 
this question lies in the second-, third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-hand house. 

I believe it to be completely absurd to 
reverse the whole normal process of dis- 
tribution by supplying a new house to the 
lowest level of consuming power. 

We could never have achieved the miracles 
of distribution which have been achieved in 
this country by this inverted process. Al- 
ways we have distributed the new article, 
the most advanced article, to the man who 
is best able to buy it. Always as a reward 
for industry, success and achievement, the 
individual who has so achieved has been the 
one to merit the finest and the most advanced 
product obtainable. By the simple process 
of depreciation, this new product has then 
passed from hand to hand until the very 
poorest man in the whole community had 
a product many times as good as the one 
which he originally had, before the first 
purchaser started the thing off at the top. 

It is obvious that only a minute percentage 
of our whole population can ever have new 
houses. One only has to consider the fact 
that a very small percent, perhaps 1 or 2 
percent, of the total houses in the country 
can at any one time be new, so that most of 
us, ho matter what our incomes may be, or 
our standard in the community may be, 
occupy used houses throughout the majority 
or all of our lifetimes. 

Just for fun, I made a search in my own 
family not long ago and I find that on neither 
side of my parents has there been a new 
house in the family for over three genera- 
tions. 

If we are sincere, therefore, in desiring to 
provide a good home for every American 
family, in the shortest possible length of 
time and if we are not seeking, in disguise, 
to sell national socialism.under the cloak of 
housing, the thing to do is to pour into the 
top the greatest number of new houses for 
any level of the population which may be in 
the market as fast as we cen. 

When our magnificent home builders with 
their matchless energies and resources and 
abilities succeed in providing 100,000 new 
homes for people who can afford them, for 
perhaps seven, eight, or ten thousand dol- 
lars purchase price, they automatically pro- 
vide 100,000 new homes for people less able 
to pay. Homes, not new in construction, but 
new to the family who will occupy them. 

Housing, you see, is like a stretched chain— 
when you lift the top link, you lift every link 
in the chain. 

On the other hand, the policy of national 
socialism, in which the profit motive and 
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private capital is attacked as a philosophy, 
leads automatically to the discontinuance of 
all new building and thus our shortage gets 
constantly worse and our problem more acute. 

One philosophy works wonders in produc- 
tion, the other destroys production. One is 
the philosophy of shortage, the other the 
philosophy of an expanding economy ever 
building and supplying wider and greater 
needs. One method is successful, the other 
defeats the whole alleged purpose of housing. 
This is my basis for vigorous opposition to a 
national policy of continued and expanded 
public housing. I simply believe that we 
will begin to get results when we abandon 
the Alice in Wonderland philosophy of having 
somebody else do our job for us, when we 
cease to expect the Federal Government to 
finance the people, and when we return again 
to individual responsibility and away from 
ever increasing collectivism which moves 
steadily toward a total state. 





The Republic of the Philippines a Living 
Monument of the Golden Rule Between 
Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent to the House a splendid editorial ap- 
pearing in the Paterson (N. J.) Evening 
News, and captioned “The Republic of 
the Philippines a Living Monument of 
the Golden Rule Between Nations.” As 
one who visited Manila, Corregidor, and 
Bataan last January, and as a student of 
the history of the islands, I agree fully 
with the writer’s conclusion that the 
Mother of Republics will never lose in- 
terest in the welfare of the new Republic 
of the Philippines, which is hallowed in 
our history. 

Last Thursday night it was my happy 
privilege to attend a dinner in compli- 
ment to the first Ambassador sent to our 
country to represent the Republic of the 
Philippines, Joaquin M. Elizalde, whom 
we in the House remember so affection- 
ately as a former Resident Commissioner 
representing the old Commonwealth in 
this body. I know that the Ambassador 
will also be glad to have a copy of this 
editorial, which is being dispatched to 
him at once. The editorial follows: 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES A LI\ 

MONUMENT OF THE GOLDEN RULE BETWEEN 

NATIONS 

The Republic of the Philippines came into 
being on July 4. 

The promise we made to the Filipinos in 
1888 we have kept. They are now free 

A new and brighter chapter has been writ- 
ten into the history of ev 
perialism. An example has been set to other 
powers having dependencies in Asia and else- 
where. 

The United States has done something 
unique in the history of the world. 


mG 
ING 


lutionary im- 


We took an impoverished and retarded 
people, fed them, washed them up, educated 
them in self-government, and then gave 
them their freedom, without their having to 
fight for it. 

The experiment cost us several billion dol- 
lars, through the vears, but who will say 


today that it was not mcney well invested? 
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The Spaniards had been in the Philip- 
pines more than 300 years when we evicted 
them in 1898. They had done little or 
nothing in that time to improve the material 
well being of the people. 

Commerce and industry were played down, 
The natural resources of the islands were 
untouched. The vast majority of the peo- 
ple remained in poverty, squalor, and 
ignorance, 

We have not only spread education among 
the masses but have also introduced eco- 
nomic measures to raise their standard of 
living above the subsistence level. 

We have not looted them for the benefit 
of our own pockets, as has been the fashion 
in most colonies. 

The idea that in keeping the Philippines, 
after the Spanish-American War, we were 
moved by pure altruism is not true. 

We acted from self-interest. 

Germany wished to acquire the islands, 
as a base for its Far Eastern policy. We 
not only prevented its doing so. We ac- 
quired them as a base for our own expand- 
ing-interest in the Orient. 

A few Americans, too, saw visions of tre- 
mendous commercial gain, which did not 
pan out. 

The vast majority of the people of this 
country were reconciled to the retention of 
the Philippines only by President McKinley’s 
pledge to aid them to merit self-government 
and then to give it to them. 

The self-interest which induced us to keep 
the Philippines was conditioned by enlight- 
enment. 

The payoff came when the Japanese in- 
vaded the archipelago. With few exceptions, 
the Filipinos remained loyal to the United 
States. They fought gallantly on our side. 
They suffered indescribably. 

The promise of Philippine independence 
on a specific date had effects far in advance 
of its fulfillment. 

The leaders of the Indonesian war of inde- 
perdence pointed to it, as the goal toward 
which they, too, were fighting. The Indian 
leaders found in it confirmation of their de- 
mand for freedom from the British Raj. 

Ali through the colonial world it gave im- 
petus to the desires of exploited peoples to 
govern themselves. 

As we cut the Philippines adrift, we can 
lock back upon a job well done. 

Americans can never lose interest in the 
welfare of a country hallowed in our history 
by Manila Bay and Bataan. 

The Republic of the Philippines is a living 
monument to an experiment in applying the 
Golden Rule between nations, a beacon to 
struggling peoples everywhere. 

If that be imperialism, then let Moscow 
make the most of it. 





Divide and Conquer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin.- Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Wisconsin was re- 
cently shocked to read in the press that 
the city of Knoxville, Tenn., had banned 
the sale of Wisconsin milk in the city, 
indirectly attributing its action to an in- 
crease in infant mortality from 37.3 per 
thousand in 1844 to 51.8 per thousand in 
1945. 

The alert Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture immediately made a thor- 


ough investigation of the entire situa- 
tion in Knoxville. The results of that 
investigation are astounding. 

Not only did the special investigating 
committee find that there was absolutely 
no basis for the charge that Wisconsin 
milk was even remotely responsible for 
any increase in infant mortality, not 
only did the committee find that Wis- 
consin milk shipped to the Knoxville 
area met all standards for cleanliness 
and purity, it also discovered that be- 
hind the whole ugly story lay the 
machinations of another’ Federal 
agency—this time the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service—using the threat of 
withdrawal of Federal funds to promote 
its own expansion, 

Because of the importance of removing 
from any suspicion whatsoever the pur- 
ity of the products of the great Wiscon- 
sin dairy industry and because of the im- 
portance of bringing the attention of the 
Members of this House to another at- 
tempt of a Federal agency to undermine 
competing State services, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the complete report on 
the Knoxville milk situation, issued by 
Milton H. Button, director of the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture, be in- 
serted in the REcorp. 


THE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE KNOXVILLE MILK 
SITUATION 


THE CHARGE 


On Sunday, July 7, 1946, Wisconsin agricul- 
ture was astounded by newspaper headlines 
to the effect that Knoxville, Tenn., had 
banned the sale of Wisconsin milk in that 
city. The press reported that Dr. W. H. En- 
neis, Knoxville health officer, took such ac- 
tion because the milk came from dirty and 
other unsanitary sources. That official was 
also quoted as saying that the infant death 
rate had risen from 37.3 deaths per thousand 
live births the previous year to 51.8 deaths 
per thousand live births in 1945. Although 
admitting that the increase in infant mor- 
tality could not be traced directly to Wiscon- 
sin milk, ho is reported as saying “the child 
deaths have resulted from diseases which are 
frequently milk-borne.” 

The city of Knoxville had not previously 
asked Wisconsin officials for information 
about the sources of suitable milk for fluid 
use. Neither did the Tennessee officials dis- 
cuss with or otherwise inform the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture officers about the 
milk received before releasing such informa- 
tion to the press. 


DEPARTMENT INVESTIGATION 


The Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
immediately took steps to prepare to meet 
the situation. Investigation disclosed that 
this milk referred to originated at two 
plants—one in Hartford, Wis., and the other 
in Antigo, Wis. Neither source was inspected 
or graded by the United States Public Health 
Service officials, but both sources were sub- 
ject to the inspection of the Pennsylvania 
State health officers, by Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspectors, and by field 
men employed by the respective dairy plants. 
Further investigation disclosed that instead 
of importing milk from Wisconsin the Ten- 
nessee city ordered and received heavy (40 
percent butterfat) cream and concentrated 
(35 percent milk solids) skim milk. These 
products were thoroughly pasteurized in the 
Wisconsin plants and shipped by express in 
iced cars to Knoxville, where they arrived 
within 48 hours. Checking the reports of 
the bacteria count on these products, it was 
learned that they tested well within the low 
limitations of the USPHS and compared most 
favorably with the records of the bacteria 
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counts on milk and cream subject to USPHs 
inspection. 

It was learned that for distribution as fluiq 
milk in Tennessee these Wisconsin dairy 
products were reconstituted (or “recom. 
bined,” as they say in Tennessee) with Knox. 
ville water. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Convinced that the increase, if any, in the 
infant-mortality rate in Knoxville was at- 
tributable to other causes, Mr. Milton H, 
Button, director of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, appointed a committee 
to go to Knoxville to get the facts. This 
committee consisted of Dr. Henry T. Scott, 
reesarch director of the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation; Mr. Harvey J. Weavers, 
chief of the dairy division of the department; 
and Mr. Anthony E. Madler, assistant attor- 
ney general and counsel for the department. 

Before going to Knoxville this committee, 
in company with representatives of the press, 
made an inspection of one of the dairy plants 
which shipped such products to Knoxville, 
It was found to be a clean, modern, and well- 
equipped dairy plant with two intakes and 
two complete sets of processing facilities, one 
for USPHS grade A milk and one for its 
regular supply. From the inspection which 
was made on that day it appeared that the 
equipment in the two sides of the plant 
was identical. Characteristic of the all- 
inclusive control over its processing tech- 
nique and the quality of its final product 
were the records of the complete analysis of 
the water used in its boilers. Such analysis 
was made every 8 hours. 


THE CONDITIONS AT KNOXVILLE 


The Wisconsin committee arrived in 
Knoxville, Tenn., Wednesday evening, July 
17. Thursday morning the members made a 
preliminary survey of the local conditions in 
preparation for the afternoon conference. 

Knoxville was found to be a city which had 
grown in population from 111,000 in 1940 to 
approximately 200,000 in 1946. Oak Ridge is 
the nearby “atomic bomb city” with a popu- 
lation of about 40,000, receiving its milk from 
the Knoxville dairy plants. The local grade 
A milk supply is furnished by about 375 
producers with average herds of 25 cows each. 
This production falls short of meeting the 
city’s needs of approximately 17,800 gallons 
daily in the fall and winter months. 

The TVA project has had an economic effect 
on Knoxville and other Tennessee cities. 
Some of the valley pasture lands have been 
flooded and the number of dairy farms re- 
duced. The dams have raised the water level 
in the Tennessee River something over 10 
feet and have substantially reduced its rate 
of flow. This stream and the French Broad 
and Holston Rivers, which converge just 
above Knoxville, are the outlets for munici- 
pal sewage and industrial wastes. It is also 
the source of Knoxville’s municipal water 
supply after filtration and heavy chlorina- 
tion. 

The city of Knoxville has had three dif- 
ferent city managers since the fall of 1945. 
Recall proceedings are pending against 4 
number of the city council members. 

Until the fall of 1945 local farmers were 
permitted to sell raw buttermilk poured from 
open milk cans brought to its market street. 
It was this situation which gave rise to the 
recent agitation concerning the city’s milk 
supply. Local civic groups demanded that 
this sale of buttermilk be discontinued. One 
thing led to another until the whole fiuid- 
milk distribution matter was brought into 
the picture. 

It was also learned that the 1945 infant 
mortality rate of 51.8 deaths per thousand 
live births in Knoxville was not at all ex- 
traordinary. Since 1940 the death rate in 
Knoxville has been, 1940, 52.0 deaths per 
thousand live births; 1941, 52.0 deaths per 
thousand live births; 1942, 53.3 deaths per 
thousand live births; 1943, 43.8 deaths per 
thousand live births; 1944, 39.0 deaths per 











thousand live births; 1945, 51.8 deaths per 
thousand live births. 

It thus appears that the infant death rates 
m 1943 and 1944 were unaccountably low 
and that the 1945 death rate was but a return 
to approximately the normal average. 

All of the Wisconsin milk sent to Knox- 
ville during the year 1945 up to the month 
of October was USPHS grade A inspected 
milk. In October, when it was made to ap- 
pear that the Wisconsin supply of such milk 
would be inadequate to fill the city’s needs, 
the council adopted a waiver of the ordinance 
provisions and agreed to accept the milk 
from the two plants in question because they 
had passed Pennsylvania inspection. Appar- 
ently therefore Wisconsin milk furnished 
during only the last 3 months of 1945 was 
being blamed for the infant mortality rate 
increase computed for the entire year. 


THE CONFERENCE 


By appointment the committee met the 
Tennessee Officials at Knoxville in the city 
hall Thursday, July 18, 1946, at 1:30 p. m. 
The Tennessee Officials present were: W. B. 
Lockwoed, city manager of Knoxville; Dr, 
W. H. Enneis, city health officer of Knoxville; 
D. M. Hayes, chief milk sanitarian of Knox- 
ville; Leon Blankenship, health officer, Oak 
Ridge; Roy Leonard, milk sanitarian, Oak 
Ridge; Mr. Quillen, milk sanitarian, Oak 
Ridge. 

When informed by the committee that its 
purpose in coming to Knoxville was to learn 
the basis for the charge that Wisconsin milk 
had caused an increase in the city’s infant 
mortality rate, both Dr. Enneis and City 
Manager Lockwood stated that they had 
never made such a statement. They assured 
the committee that if the press stories car- 
ried any such implication, then the reports 
were erroneous. 

Pressed by questions from the committee, 
Dr. Enneis stated: 

1. That he made no investigation into the 
causes of deaths to learn which of the dis- 
eases causing death might be milk-borne. 

2. That the causes of death had not been 
tabulated in any manner from which the 
press could have inferred that milk-borne 
diseases caused an increase in the infant 
death rate. 

3. That the “recombined Wisconsin milk” 
was blended with the natural Tennessee milk 
and that, therefore, no laboratory analysis of 
the milk could be used as a basis for the 
charge. 

4. That the Wisconsin milk products had 
a low bacteria count, within the USPHS 
limitations. 

5. That the Knoxville municipal water had 
been inspected by the USPHS and was “the 
best in the country.” 

6. That the infant mortality rate as com- 
puted includes children up to 1 year of age. 

7. That he did not know the percentage 
division or ratio of deaths as between white 
and colored children. 

8 That he did not know the number of 
deaths which occurred while being attended 
or unattended, respectively, by pediatricians 
or competent doctors. 

9. That he did not know the percentage of 
children being fed evaporated milk or infant 
feeding formulas as distinguished from bot- 
tled milk. 

10. That he did not know if molasses or 
other ingredients inferior to high-grade sugar 
were being used as additions to milk concen- 
trates for infant feeding. 

11. That an epidemiological survey at this 
time into the causes of death, the types of 
milk employed, the general economic condi- 
tions, the intelligence of the mothers, etc., 
would be of little value. 

‘12. That the city of Knoxville had no funds 
with which to conduct such a survey. 

13. That he had no objections to Wisconsin 
conducting such a survey in Knoxville but 
that the Tennessee law prohibited him “from 


ie. out the names of the families in which 
such deaths occurred.” 
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14. That some of the Wisconsin farms sup- 
plying milk to the plants in question had 
been rated by USPHS and had averaged 
only 65. 

15. That the methylene blue test, acidity 
test, sediment test, microscope plate test, 
and other examinations of the milk were of 
value only as “follow-up work,” and that 
unless the farms where the milk is produced 
are rated at least 90 by USPHS the milk was 
not acceptable in Knoxville. 

16. That he knew that the milk in ques- 
tion had not been labeled as USPHS grade A 
and the farms where it was produced had 
not represented themselves as being grade A 
inspected. 

17. That unless milk has been produced on 
USPHS inspected farms and processed in 
USPHS inspected plants it must be classed 
as “substandard.” 

The committee assured the Tennessee of- 
ficials that they were getting a good, clean, 
sanitary and healthy product. The com- 
mittee vigorously opposed the application of 
the term “substandard” to all milk which 
had been produced without USPHS inspec- 
tion. They pointed out that on that basis 
the miik sold in Milwaukee and other large 
Wisconsin cities was “substandard” even 
though it was subject to the most rigid local 
inspection. They were emphatic in their 
contention that such milk was equally as 
good as any milk produced under USPHS in- 


- spection and far excelled some of the milk 


sold under the USPHS grade A label. 

The Oak Ridge officials stated that Wiscon- 
sin milk was being used there, but when 
asked about the infant mortality rate in that 
city replied “No comment.” 

City Manager Lockwood then disclosed the 
crux of the situation. He stated that the 
city was receiving substantial financial as- 
sistance from the State of Tennessee, allo- 
cated from Federal funds, and that they have 
been informed by the State health officer, 
Dr. Hutcheson, that unless Knoxville com- 
plied with the USPHS model ordinance which 
requires USPHS inspection, this grant of 
public funds “might be jeopardized.” The 
amount of such public grant was not dis- 
closed at the conference. The committee 
later learned that the allocation is approxi- 
mately $75,800 annually. 

City Manager Lockwood also stated that a 
conference was being arranged for the next 
week at Nashville where he and Dr. Enneis 
proposed to discuss with State officials and 
an authority from the USPHS some modifi- 
cation of its ordinance which would pro- 
vide a means of meeting the fluid-milk de- 
mand in the city and adjacent territory in 
a manner that would meet the approval of 
USPHS. Upon request by the committee he 
stated that Wisconsin would be invited to 
have a representative attend such con- 
ference. 

FURTHER RESEARCH 


Research by Dr. Scott among leading 
pediatricians disclosed that at least 98 percent 
of the bottle-fed infants under their super- 
vision receive evaporated milk or other in- 
fant-feeding formulas as distinguished from 
bottled milk, and that practice continues 
until the children are at least 1 year of age. 
The fact that evaporated milk is cheaper 
and of more constant composition than would 
be the blended variety of milk sold in Knox- 
ville leads to the conclusion that little, if 
any, bottled milk is used there for infant 
feeding. 

Mr. Weavers inspected some of the dairy 
plants and some of the producing farms. He 
reports that while they appear to have made 
tremendous progress they have not as yet 
attained the efficiency and the sanitary 
standards prevailing in Wisconsin. 

THE PROBLEM TO BE MET 

It would appear that the Nation thus faces 
@ situation where a Federal agency, the 
United States Public Health Service, is using 
public funds to promote the expansion of 
that agency. By holding out the bait of 
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huge grants of Federal funds it is attempt- 
ing to force municipalities to demand its in- 
spection service and thereby create an in- 
crease in the work demand upon its person- 
nel. 

The fluid-milk markets is not alone affected. 
The Wisconsin Department of Agriculture is 
aware of the attempts of that agency to 
insist upon its inspection service on milk be- 
ing used in the preparation of manufactured 
dairy products such as dry ice-cream mix. 

Another Federal agency, the War Food Ad- 
ministration, has volunteerec to render the 
same type of service so that Wisconsin dairy 
products might find it easier to move in in- 
terstate commerce. Although it does not 
have funds to hold out as an inducement to 
municipal officers to demand its service, it 
too, is interested in creating a call on its per- 
sonnel] for the purpose of expansion. 

These Federal agencies apparently are at- 
tempting to create the impression that the 
State inspection service being offered by the 
exporting dairy States is of little or no value. 

Wisconsin and other dairy exporting States 
must therefore prepare to meet the challenge. 
This State produces 14 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total milk supply, more than fifteen 
and one-half billion pounds of milk annually. 
It exports, for fluid purposes, the equivalent 
of 10 percent of that production or one and 
one-half billion pounds a year. Conscious 
always of the need for quality in its dairy 
products, the dairy division of the State de- 
partment of agriculture maintains a staff of 
27 competent and qualified dairy inspectors 
and an adequate number of cheese graders. 
It has encouraged the larger dairy plants 
and combinations of the smaller dairy plants 
to engage the services of trained field men 
to assist dairy farmers in meeting their qual- 
ity problems. These field men work under 
the supervision of the State inspectors and 
are given authority to demand compliance 
with quality standards. 

Other States have their own quality in- 
spection service. We know that some are 
doing an excellent job. 

If the United States Public Health Service 
is permitted to use public funds as bait to 
create a demand for its inspection service, it 
will soon make State inspection meaningless. 

We have learned that the agency has al- 
located and contributed to Wisconsin approx- 
imately $325,000 annually. It has insisted 
upon the appointment of at least one milk 
sanitarian in the State board of health, which 
position is now held by Clarence Luchter- 
hand. Mr. Luchterhand collaborated with 
the USPHS officials in making the inspec- 
tion for Knoxville. Mr. Luchterhand was 
trained in the State department of agri- 
culture. He is a director of the Wisconsin 
Milk Sanitarians Association, a professional 
group consisting of State and municipal of- 
ficials engaged in milk sanitation work to 
promote improvement in their technique and 
the general advancement of their work. He 
knows the standards of quality as judged by 
the Wisconsin dairy officials and by milk 
sanitarians generally. The report of the in- 
vestigation, a copy of which is now in our 
hands, discloses that these accepted test 
methods were totally ignored and that the 
conclusion was based on the absence of the 
“window dressing” of equipment and facil- 
ities. The Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture was not informed of the request for 
inspection of the Knoxville milk supply, nor 
was it informed of the result of the inspec- 
tion tour. 

The USPHS is thus employing the old 
technique of “divide and conquer.” In Wis- 
consin we now find a division of duty and 
a division of responsibility. Ostensibly the 
duties of the milk sanitarian in the State 
board of health, are advisory rather than 
supervisory, but it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to draw the line of distinction between 
such duties. 

The Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
has enjoyed a friendly and cooperative rela- 
tionship with the Wisconsin State Board of 
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Health. We know of no reason why this co- 
operative relationship should not continue, 
We know of no reason why the inspection 
service of the State department of agricul- 
cure should not be employed by the USPHS. 

No instance in this State has been called 
to our attention where the lure of a Federal 
grant was made conditional upon the re- 
quirement of USPHS inspection as it was in 
Tennessee. We look upon the Knoxville sit- 
uation as evidence of the trend—a sign of 
the times. 

Because we believe in State rights, be- 
cause we maintain an inspection service 
which we believe to be one of the best in 
the Nation, and because we object to the 
use of Federal funds for bureaucratic en- 
largement, we ar? rendering this report to the 
Honorable Walter S. Goodland, Governor of 
the State of Wisconsin. Copies are being 
sent to cur elected Representatives in Con- 
gress and to all our State legislators. 

Copies are also being sent to the directors, 
secretaries, and commissioners of agricul- 
ture of the other States. I know that they are 
confronted with the same problem because 
the issue was discussed by them at a recent 
conference. I want them to know the 
position in which Wisconsin finds itself and 
the attitude we have taken. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
MiLTon H. Button, Director. 





No Vacancies, the Shame of the Nation— 
Article in September Issue of Magazine 
Salute Recommended as Required Read- 
ing for Those Sincerely Interested in 
Veterans and Their Housing Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
times when I feel it would be an excel- 
lent idea if arrangements could be made 
to reproduce photographs, drawings, and 
other pictorial material in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

If this were possible today, I should 
seek permission to insert the full text of 
an article and its accompanying pictures 
and a cartoon which appear in the Sep- 
tember issue of the new monthly maga- 
zine Salute. 

The article in question is entitled “No 
Vacancies, the Shame of the Nation.” 
Its author is Mr. James Dugan. The sub- 
ject, of course, is the plight of our 3,000,- 
000 returned veterans who are still 
doubled up with relatives or walking the 
Streets seeking some form of decent 
shelter for themselves and their families. 

With your permission I append below 
certain pertinent quotations from this 
excellent article and commend reading 
of the entire text and a careful perusal 
of the accompanying photographs and 
an excellent cartoon by Mr. Rollin Kirby 
to all who have more than a perfunctory 
interest in this vital subject. The por- 
tions of the article which have particu- 
larly commanded my attention are as 
follows: 


’ Can THIS BE AMERICA? 


Three million homeless veterans walking 
the streets can watch nonresidential build- 
ing going up—#50,000,000 worth each week. 
They can watch the result of the Govern- 
ment’s lifting of construction controls last 
fall—a 12,000-seat steel-and-concrete race- 
track at Asbury Park, N J., superhighways 
which destroy homes in the right-of-way, 
new theaters, roadhouses, stores, skyscrapers, 
and luxury apartment houses. They can 
watch $25,000 homes being built. They can 
look at the now-empty, 1,200-seat stadium 
in New Jersey, which was built in the spring 
so that people could watch Billy Conn train 
for the big fight. They can see things like 
the sight in Ramsay, N. J., when a property 
owner burned down a family house to dem- 
onstrate a new fire engine he was trying to 
sell. They can stand beside the evicted ten- 
ants, Sophia and Josiah Mann, and their 
two evicted sons, Josiah, Jr., Navy Purple 
Heart, and Christopher, Infantry Purple 
Heart. They can watch the papers, where 
the statistical termites are eating away at 
the big boom (the Department of Labor says 
that eviction rates have tripled in the last 
3 years, despite OPA). They can hear the 
Department of Commerce saying that the 
Nation has reached its all-time high in total 
rent payments—$12,800,000,000 in 1944. (The 
previous high was $11,000,000,000 and the 
year was 1929). They can read the new 
agony columns: “Apartments wanted: ‘Maid’s 
room: furn or unfurn, vicinity Park Av. and 
75th St.’ or ‘Housing shortage? Have 3 
genuine Indian chiefs tepees, heavy canvas, 
12-foot spread, take 14-foot poles. $100 
each.’” They can read in the back pages cf 
the press statements like that of Edward J. 
Crawford, president of the New York State 
Society of Real Estate Appraisers: “Proper- 
ties are being sold at higher and higher prices 
each week, and opinion among the best- 
posted men in the real estate field is that 
prices will go still higher and that this con- 
dition will prevail for at least 7 years.” 
(“There is a Florida real estate boom in 
American Homes’’—Representative MIKE 
MoNnroneEY, Of Oklahoma.) They can re- 
member the million home foreclosures after 
1929. They can hear Edward Benscoe, of 
the Greater Detroit Property Owners As- 
sociation, telling veterans why he wants a 
40-percent rent boost: “We are exercising 
the right to strike that you veterans went 
overseas to fight for.” They can hear Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, economist, saying to 500 
bankers at the Astor, “Veterans are, under 
the GI bill of rights, buying homes at 
prices considerably beyond their intrinsic 
or economic value,” and advising the bankers 
to “insist on high amortization during the 
next 3 or 4 years thereby materially increas- 
ing the equity of the buyer.” They can hear 
a bitter veteran of both wars saying, “Puts 
me in mind of Florida. When I was there 
in 1924 they had a button showing Florida 
fruit. When one of the robbers sold you 
some land he put the button on your lapel. 
You wore it all innocent. What it said was 
to the next real estate man, “This sucker’s 
been hooked.’ Locks to me like this time 
the discharge butteon stands for Florida fruit.” 
The veterans can listen and look around as 
these things happen and wonder, “Is this the 
America I knew?” 

One year after VJ-day this is America, 


WHY YOUR HOUSE COSTS YOU DOUBLE 
Land 


The biggest price rise in homes comes from 
land speculators. Homes which cost $5,000 
in 1939 are now up to $10,000 and over. A 
Federal housing survey a few months ago 
showed that land prices in big city areas had 
increased 100 percent in 6 years. In smaller 
cities prices of plots are up 200 percent. 
Since VJ-day the hike has been 29 percent. 
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Not figured in the over-all cost of a new house 
is home furnishings, which most veterans 
have to buy in full before a new home can 
be occupied. Home furnishings have risen 
19 percent since 1942. After the first Worlq 
War there Were no price controls and home 
furnishings went up 17€ percent. There are 
no price controls hampering greedy land 
speculators from gouging the home buyer, 
any snobbish suburbs require the home- 
builder to buy large plots and build expen- 
sive homes to keep the character of the 
neighborhood. Veteran houses are impeded 
by local zoning codes ana building ordnances, 
as well as costs. 


Materials 


Material costs are up about 50 percent, due 
to scarcity and widespread black marketeer- 
ing, in part to legal increases permitted by 
OPA. There is a serious shortage of 11 stra- 
tegic materials: brick, clay sewer pipe, struc- 
tural clay tile, gypsum board, gypsum lathe, 
soil pipe and fittings, cast iron radiation, 
bathtubs, lumber, millwork, and concrete 
blocks. Brick plants have been working at 
20 percent capacity; lumber output is only 
one-third of the need. The Department of 
Justice has promised action against the lum- 
ber racketeers, who threaten to hamstring 
the veteran housing program. Material 
production is offbeat because of labor short- 
age, aggravated by low wages and seasonal 
work. The main trouble is the poor patriot- 
ism of manufacturers, who would rather 
make a big killing on scarcity, than produce 
to house the Nation at fair profits over a 
long period of time. All materials are now 
prioritied for vet houses, but production of 
the things that make a home lags. 


Labor 


Labor costs in home construction have 
increased about 30 percent in 6 years. Al- 
though part of the increase has been in 
wages, most of the increased labor costs re- 
sult from lowered productivity. The 19 AFL 
building trades unions suffered the full brunt 
of the building collapse during the depres- 
sion, so that they shrank into defensive or- 
ganizations. Long lay-offs, work limited to 
the warm seasons, and loss of skills during 
unemployment has left the Nation with a 
building force inferior in quantity and qual- 
ity to the job ahead. AFL building chiefs 
share the narrow view of the contractors, 
and have not prepared to open union mem- 
bership to GI’s and set up the apprentice- 
training program that will be needed to 
mobilize the 4,000,000 builders called for in 
the Wyatt program. Labor can be more ef- 
ficient if it gets year-round work at a decent 
wage under a national program of low-cost 
housing, rather than the present boom-and- 
bust cycle which has lowered efficiency. 

Inflation 

The last uncontrolled factor in the doubled 
cost of a new home is the increase in the 
profit and overhead item in the building bill. 
In 1939 contractors worked on 13 percent for 
profit and overhead. Today the figure is up 
to 25 percent and still going up. The Wyatt 
vet housing program would control these 
runaway figures by allowing costs to go up 
only on building materials and by rigidly 
controlling costs of construction. Wyatt got 
400,000,000 to prime the building materials 
manufacturers on a cost-plus basis. This is 
the same financial subsidy plan that expe- 
dited the vast war production victory. 
Wyatt’s kitty is one-eighth of 1 percent of 
the cost of the war. The real estate lobby 
fought the subsidy plan tooth and nail, pre- 
ferring uncontrolled inflation and the build- 
ing of houses far too expensive for the aver- 
age GI. Now the builders have a clear order 
from the people to build vet houses only. 
Will they build and sell at fair prices? Or 
will they try to keep business as usual? 





Soaking the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
cranted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I should like to include an edi- 
torial, Soaking the Poor, which appeared 
in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of July 6, 1946: 


SOAKING THE POOR 


It is doubtful if one person in 100—and 
probably not more than one in 500—knows 
what is meant by “Regulation W.” 

Even so, every person who has negotiated 
a little personal loan at his bank or indi- 
vidual loan company in the last 5 years or 
so, has run smack into this device, even 
though he didn’t know the name of it. 

Regulation W is a dictum which was drawn 
up by the Federal Reserve System, under a 
Presidential Executive order, to tighten up 
credit and thus prevent the pressure of high- 
wartime incomes on a dwindling supply of 
goods. 

You could borrow money for certain spe- 
cific things—paying the doctor or dentist, 
paying funeral expenses, paying taxes, etc. 
You could not legally, however, borrow money 
to buy what was called listed articles. This 
roster of listed articles included most of the 
consumer goods normally on the market. 

The regulation also shortened the period 
of time payments permissible on certain 
items purchased on the instalment plan. 

To some extent, credit was tightened up 
and a certain number of persons were dis- 
couraged from borrowing to purchase new 
washing machines, ironers, refrigerators, et 
cetera, 

Now that the war is long over, and when 
a reasonable expansion of credit, along with 
increased production of goods would be of 
inestimable help to millions, the Federal Sys- 
tem has amended regulation W—not to 
loosen up credit, but to make it tighter! 

For one thing, the amendment removes 
the restrictions from instalment sales of 
listed articles, when the amount of the credit 
is In excess of $1,500. This means simply 
that the wealthy man doesn’t need to worry 
about regulation W. He may buy an ex- 
pensive car without restrictions on the ex- 
tension of credit. But the average man still 
is hamstrung by the wartime regulation. 

The amendment further removes some lux- 
ury items, such as attic ventilating fans, from 
the list subject to regulation, and adds on 
Some which people of the middle economic 
Class are thinking of buying—such as kitchen 
3 Incorporating dishwashers, ironers, re- 
irigerators, or washing machines. 

Also, the amendment requires the person 
Dorrowing money for educational, medical, 
Hospital, dental, or funeral expenses to tell 
‘ow much he is to pay on such bills, and 
requires him to give the names and addresses 
oi the persons to whom the payments are to 
be made. Moreover, he must pay the 
amounts he specifies in his loan. 

_ This latter provision, of course, came about 
ecause John Doe, when he went to borrow 


money, discovered he could buy things with 
money borrowed for doctor expenses. There 
“as no way of checking up to see if he used 
‘v for the purpose listed on his application, 
; The reasons for the Federal Reserve Sys- 
*m's move in loosening credit restrictions 
on luxury items and keeping them tight on 
Geen goods are simple enough to see 

The market is flooded with luxury items 
‘ all Kinds, but the New Deal planners have 
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succeeded in removing most consumer goods 
from the market. The Federal Reserve, if 
it now loosened the reins on consumer credit, 
would simply create that much more money 
pressure on a dribble of goods, and call the 
attention of more and more people to the 
fact that governmental policies have created 
unprecedented scarcities of the things people 
need and want. 

As a matter of fact, until the supply of 
available goods is increased enormously over 
what it now is, the restrictions on credit 
won’t work much hardship on anyone. 

The vicious thing about the new amend- 
ment to regulation W is that it completely 
removes restrictions on costly goods to be 
purchased by the wealthy, while discriminat- 
ing against the man of moderate income. 
The rich man can now buy a $2,000 car, with- 
out restrictions on credit, but the middle- 
class man still must hew to the line with 
payments financed only for 1 year on his 
moderate-price car—and his note can’t be 
“ballooned” at the end of that time, either. 

The wealthy man can buy his attic venti- 
lating fan. Mr. Average Man can’t buy his 
wife a washer or ironer without paying one- 
third down and the remainder in a year’s 
time. 

Right now, with the supply of consumer 
goods practically nil, the amendment to 
regulation W won’t be so noticeable. But 
the Federal Reserve said nothing about its 
being a temporary expedient, and it is safe 
to assume the amendment is intended to be 
a permanent one, unless pressure forces a 
retraction As soon as the supply of things 
people want becomes near normal, every 
person who needs credit, and every banker 
who wants to extend credit, ought to send 
up an incessant howl of protest until the 
unfair and discriminatory amendment to 
regulation W is thrown out. 





Merchant Ships and Sea Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I 
include an editorial entitled “Merchant 
Ships and Sea Power,” which appeared 
in the May-June 1946 issue of the Grace 
Log. . The article follows: 


MERCHANT SHIPS AND SEA POWER 


Unification of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments or better coordination of their func- 
tions is by no means the complete answer to 
this country’s need for an effective defense 
system. 

The permanent professional combat forces 
are necessarily too small for modern total 
war. The issue in any future war will depend 
on how quickly and effectively our material 
resources and facilities can be channeled into 
the combat. 

The United States will always have a vast 
industrial production. The pattern for ready 
conversion of such part as may be necessary 
for war needs has been effectively set, and— 
barring criminal neglect—will work. For the 
production—materials, workers, manage- 
ment—will exist, an enormous, diversified, 
going force. 

Transportation services are an equally im- 
portant war need and here again the Nation 
is well heeled in its railroads. They will be 
running as long as the country is a going 
business; and so will the busses, trucks, and 
the commercial aircraft. 
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But when it comes to ocean transportation, 
the task is not so easy. Before World War II 
less than 30 percent of our foreign commerce 
was being carried in American ships. The 
balance was borne in foreign vessels, con- 
trolled by foreign governments. When war 
broke out in 1939 most of them had urgent 
business elsewhere. We had too few for our 
commerce. We had too few to bring in the 
strategic materials when, belatedly, we began 
to build up our forces. For lack oi man- 
ganese, chromium ore, and the like, our 
Army maneuvers were conducted in part with 
wocden weapons, stovepipes representing ar- 
tillery we didn’t have, and make-believe 
tanks stimulating those still in the blueprint 
stage. As we became the arsenal of democra- 
cy we still lacked the ships to bring in the 
desired quantities of raw materials and to 
deliver overseas the finished munitions. Re- 
member “Too little and too late’’? 

And when we finally entered the war, our 
impact on the fields of combat lagged. Page 
after page of the reports of General Marshall 
and Admiral King testify to this. 

If public, and often official memory were 
not so short, it would be superfluous to re- 
peat that not until a vast fleet of American 
merchant vessels began to take to the water 
were the African, Italian, and French inva- 
sions and MacArthur's return to the Philip- 
pines possible. Japan fell as she lost her 
merchant marine to our Navy with its sub- 
marines and aircraft, and to the Army Air 
Force. Well, in another war, what with air- 
craft, jet, and otherwise, there will just be 
nostime to improvise and to build another 
merchant fleet. 

So if our country is promptly to have the 
means of delivering our attack overseas in- 
stead of having to fight a war here at home 
there must be more American ships and per- 
sonnel in peace. Admiral King and others 
have warned against a return to prewar mari- 
time inadequacy and excessive dependence 
on foreign ships. Unless this warning is to 
be ignored, it is necessary now to arrest all 
hesitation in policy, any failure vigorously to 
carry out and to attain the objectives of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, namely, to 
possess an efficient merchant marine to serve 
as an auxiliary to the armed forces, and to 
carry all of our domestic water-borne com- 
merce and a substantial part of our foreign 
trade. This the merchant marine was not 
doing before World War II, although it had 
made a good beginning. Now the ships exist, 
a trained personnel exists, competent man- 
agement exists. And foreign dangers exist. 

The policy exists, clearly defined in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, but it needs 
unfaltering, farsighted administration sup- 
ported at the highest level. 





Senate Bill 191 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am glad to support this bill which 
authorizes grants to the States for sur- 
veying their hospitals and public-health 
centers, and for planning construction 
of additional facilities and authorizing 
grants to assist in such construction. 

There is a real need for additional hos- 
pital facilities. This bill recognizes that 
there is a greater need for hospital 
facilities in rural areas than in metro- 
politan centers. We find that there is a 
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crying need for more doctors in the rural 
sections of our country. Many young 
doctors who came from these areas are 
not returning because they do not have 
adequate facilities to practice their pro- 
fession. If we can provide more ade- 
quate hospital facilities, we will have a 
greater supply of doctors. It does not 
require a survey to establish the fact that 
there is an acute need for more hospitals. 
Anyone from a rural area knows this to 
be true. 

I trust that the House will supend the 
rules and overwhelmingly pass this 
measure. 





Stateless Persons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 11, 1945, I introduced a resolution 
(H. Con, Res. 109) to favor a prompt 
inquiry by the United States Depart- 
ment of State into the question of af- 
fording stateless persons immediate re- 
lief by legitimatizing their civil status 
and their right to become self-sustaining 
citizens. 

At that time, in our occupied areas of 
Europe, we had already repatriated over 
3,000,000 displaced persons, but the num- 
ber of those who, in General Eisenhow- 
er’s words “did not want to return to 
their former areas through certainty of 
persecution,” was still high in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

Since then the forcible evacuation of 
families from eastern Germany, from 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Austria, 
has added nearly 2,000,000 additional 
displaced individuals who are, in the 
fullest meaning of the term, stateless. 

For the Recorp, I want to report to 
the American citizens of foreign descent 
who favored an immediate passage of 
House Concurrent Resolution 109, that 
in spite of the more than 500 letters sent 
urging its adoption—letters from indi- 
viduals and from societies and groups 
representing several millions of voters— 
that no action whatsoever was taken by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
which it was referred. 

Concurrently with the introduction of 
House Concurrent Resolution 109 before 
this House, an identical measure, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 42, was presented 
to the Senate by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, the Honorable ARTHUR H. VANDEN- 
BERG. This was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
has held no hearing on_-it. 

The problem presented by the stateless 
persons not only continues to exist; it in- 
creases in gravity with every passing 
month. It is now of such complexity 
that only a properly administered and 
authorized office within the framework 
of the United Nations can be equipped 
to handle it with the consideration for 
the rights of individual human beings 
which is consonant with civilized tradi- 


tion. Such an office was contemplated 
in the introduction of House Concurrent 
Resolution 109. Failure to institute such 
an office will remain as a reproach to 
any government, or confederation of gov- 
ernments, until such time as an aroused 
public opinion of international scope 
shall demand its institution. 





The Big Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROPERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RecorpD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bristol (Pa.) Courier of July 26, 1946: 


THE BIG ISSUE 


Who is going to run Pennsylvania—the 
Pennsylvania voters or the CIO? 

That has become the big issue of the com- 
ing campaign. 

The Democrats have signed up. They have 
turned the main part of their campaign over 
to the political arm of the ClIO—the “Politi- 
cal Action Committees.” The Democratic 
headquarters will go through the motions— 
but the PAC will do the dirty work. 

And if the PAC wins for the Democratic 
ticket, what will the pay-off be? 

Just the same at Harrisburg as it is now 
in Washington, where a ClIO-handpicked 
President continues to jump everytime the 
CIO pulls the strings. 

When the CIO said “Veto the Compromise 
OPA Bill,” President Truman obediently 
vetoed it, disregarding the pleas of all his 
outstanding Democratic leaders in Congress. 

When the CIO said veto the Case bill the 
President vetoed it, although this attempt to 
correct labor-union abuses had been worked 
and supportec. again by outstanding leaders 
of his own party. 7 

The subservience of the President to the 
CIO is to blame for most of the confusion, 
scarcities, high prices, and lack of production 
in the United States today. When the CIO 
“put the arm on him” to back them up in 
large wage demands after the war ended he 
was quick to promise that wages would be 
allowed to rise substantially, but prices held 
level. That economic nightmare, which 
never had a ghost of a chance to work, has 
thrown the United States many months be- 
hind in reconversion. 

But that’s the sort of demand the CIO 
makes on those rash enough to give them 4 
blank check for their political support. 

They figure they are paying the fiddler, so 
they call the tunes. 

If the Democratic slate were to be elected 
in Pennsylvania this fall, both the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats would lose. No- 
body would win but the high command of the 
CiIO—most of it nonresident in Pennsylvania. 

They would lay their demands on the Dem- 
ocratic Governor's desk, and he would pass 
them along to the Democratic legislature, 
and no one would dare oppose them. A Dem- 
ocratic victory at the polls would mean 4 
years of Democratic slavery to the CIO on 
Capitol Hill in Harrisburg. 

The CIO program for State and Nation has 
certain characteristics. The CIO believes in 
centralized and all-powerful Federal control 
over everything (except the CIO). They 
favor bigger and bigger Federal pay rolls; 
meddling in everybody’s affairs. Already they 
have demanded, as a Federal project, na- 
tionalization of health, employment, and a 
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variety of other matters which the American 
plan has left largely to free initiative. 

The CIO favors all the further measures 
implied by strong centralized power over the 
economic and social set-up of “the Nation. 
Deficit financing, growing national debts, 
continued currency inflation, further regi- 
mentation of personal affairs—these are al] 
part of the hide which goes with the hog of 
collectivism. 

But mostly the CIO's program boils down 
to letting the CIO have whatever it wants. 

The real Democratic platform could be put 
in three words: “Everything CIO asks.” 

The men back of the CIO want a labor 
dictatorship, and they aren’t particular how 
they get it. They are willing to run the Na- 
tion so far in debt that it can never get out. 
They are willing for the American dollar to 
be debased as badly as the old-time German 
mark. They are willing to bankrupt the 
country piling up Federal pay rolls with 
nothing to do but keep in power a political 
party which will pull CIO’s chestnuts from 
the fire. 

Back of CIO, and in control of its policies, 
are pro-Communists who see no good in any 
system of government except the Russian. 

Why be misled about this? John L. Lewis, 
who helped found CIO, says the Communists 
are in control. Philip Murray admitted as 
much when he promised to purge them— 
when he got arsund to it. Congressional 
committees have searched out the Commu- 
nists who are running the CIO, identified 
them, and tried to have something done 
about it. Dozens of competent investigators 
have confirmed all this. 

Do you want the fate of Pennsylvania 
placed in the hands of a group like this— 
of a mysterious handful of men who don't 
live in Pennsylvania, don’t care what hap- 
pens to the State, and are openly trying to 
collectivize America into a “welfare” dicta- 
torship? 

That’s what the sell-out of the Democratic 
ticket to the “nonpolitical” Political Action 
Commit .ees means. 

The CIO-PAC organization is a tightly knit 
political machine, in which the union mem- 
bership has nothing whatsoever to say about 
how much they contribute to political cam- 
paigns, who they vote for, what deals are 
made by their bosses, and the program which 
the organization is seeking to force down 
Uncle Sam’s throat. 

The dictatorship of the CIO bosses over 
their members is absolute. The average 
workingman in this union (who probably 
joined only because the Government said 
he had to in order to get a war job) has 
lost his political freedom of voting as he 
chooses; his right of freedom of speech; his 
right to help determine policies of organiza- 
tions to which he belongs; and the economic 
freedom of keeping his job regardless of his 
politics. 

A Democratic victory this fall would be the 
means of extending the CIO’s dictatorial 
grip from its own membership to all the rest 
of the American people. 

Are you for it? 





Why Farmers Cannot Get Farm 
Machinery 
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Saturday, July 27, 1946 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, the Farm Journal for August 1946 has 
an interesting article on the problem of 
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farm machinery. Ata time when farm- 
ers are in the middle of the food produc- 
ing season the writer points out some of 
the facts in connection with strike-bound 
farm-machinery plan® and just why the 
farmer is unable to secure the imple- 
ments he needs in his work. I include 
as part of my remarks the article in 
question: 

WHAT’S BEHIND FARM-MACHINERY STRIKES?— 
FARMERS’ INABILITY TO BUY ENOUGH NEW 
EQUIPMENT HAS BEEN EXASPERATING ENOUGH, 
BUT SOMETHING MUCH BIGGER MAY BE 
INVOLVED 
If you're struggling and sweating to get 

your crops harvested with worn-out machin- 
ery, and you wonder why in Sam Hill you 
can’t get more new stuff, the answer is simple 
and easy: strikes have crippled 26 farm- 
equipment plants since VJ-day. 

Two J. I. Case plants have been idle since 
last December. Several Deere plants were 
closed for 2 months, International Harvester 
for $3 months, Caterpillar Tractor for 2 
months, New Idca for more than 2 months, 
Oliver for 2 months, Minneapolis-Moline for 
more than a month, Allis-Chalmers for more 
than 2 months. 

Some of these companies are now making 
machinery again. But thousands of com- 
bines, corn pickers, tractors, and other ma- 
chines needed this fall will not be ready— 
not only because of strikes in the big ma- 
chinery plants, but because of a shortage of 
parts from other strike-bound companies. 

Serious as all this is, something much 
bigger, much more far reaching, may be in- 
volved. 

Have we been witnessing, in some of these 
strikes, the newest attempt of Communists 
and their liberal confederates to throw a 
monkey wrench into the American way of 
doing business? It’s not so much the strikes 
as the pattern of some of them that seems 
significant. It’s not wages and hours, but 
free enterprise itself that is at stake. 

Let's look at the Allis-Chalmers situation, 
for one. To understand it, you have to go 
back a little. 

Harold Christoffel was reputed to be a 
member of the Socialist Party, who was so 
much of an extremist that he resigned in 
1938 when the old-line Socialists threatened 
to read him out of the party. He got a minor 
job at Allis-Chalmers, soon became the big 
shot of Local 248, CIO-UAW, then got a 5- 
year leave of absence to handle union affairs. 
Until then, Allis-Chalmers had always had 
rather quiet labor relations, but after 
Christoffel got control, there was continual 
trouble. 

The climax came in 1941 before the Ameri- 
can declaration of war, when Allis-Chalmers 
was tiled up by a 76-day strike that the Gov- 
ernment said set the Navy back a full 6 
months in its defense program. 

When the strike vote was taken, at that 
ume, 4,547 men were counted going in to 
vote, and 6,759 ballots were cast. The union 
itself finally admitted a fraudulent election, 
but to this day no charges have been lodged 
against anybody, 

The union talked of another election, but 
President Roosevelt stepped in and with a 
‘weep of the hand settled the strike, then 
Provided an Army airplane to take Chris- 
toffel back to Milwaukee—quite the fair- 
haired boy. 

For several months Christoffel struggled 

sue essfully to stay out of the Army, but 

‘nally he was classfied 1-A and taken His 

= candidate for president succeeded him— 

Robert Buse. More trouble followed. 

The union at Allis-Chalmers shifted its 
Policy from antiwar to prowar the day Ger- 
many attacked Russia—an action which has 
caused left-wing members to be dubbed 
June 22 patriots” ever since. 
yoven Walter Reuther, now national presi- 
Gent of UAW, was quoted in the Buffalo Cour- 
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ier-Express as saying that the Allis-Chal- 
mers local was dominated by political rack- 
eteers of the Communist stripe. 

Now comes the present strike. The com- 
pany offered wage increases of 184 cents an 
hour to match the national pattern, and has 
met the worker’s demands on hours, and 
working conditions. But early in July the 
union revised its wage demands, seeking 40 
to 4914 cents more an hour. 

This and earlier evidences of a determina- 
tion not to let the strike end short of Gov- 
ernment control caused the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, daily newspaper, to charge that “the 
strike is an attempt of Communist labor agi- 
tators to use the Government as a cat’s paw 
in an act of arbitrary confiscation.” 

Allis-Chalmers officials claim that leaders 
of Local 248 are determined that no conces- 
sion shall end the strike—not until Govern- 
ment takes over. The issue, they say, is 
simply whether private enterprise shall run 
business or whether Government will do it. 

General unrest, bewilderment, discord, and 
confusion, leading to Government seizure, 
has long been an aim of Communists. As 
recently as January 15, 1946, William Z. 
Foster, head of the Communist Party in the 
United States, declared that “it is high time 
that the labor movement of this country take 
up seriously the question of nationalization.” 

Very typically, the Farmers Union jumped 
promptly into the fray, taking this same Com- 
munist line and crying loudly for Govern- 
ment seizure of Allis-Chalmers. 


The Daily Worker, Communist organ 
which seems fully informed on Farmers’ 
Union Affairs, announced that Farmers’ 


Union leaders and auto workers would call 
30 farmer meetings. And the Wisconsin 
CIO News shouted: “More than 10,000 farm- 
ers * * * have called upon the President 
and Agriculture Secretary Anderson to seize 
and operate the Allis-Chalmers and J. I. 
Case plants and bargain with the un- 
ions * * * They are fighting mad.” 

A Farm Journal correspondent attended 
some of these Farmers’ Union meetings, found 
that of the “10,000 farmers” supposedly 
“fighting mad” at Allis-Chalmers and Case, 
only a few bothered to come at all, and that 
most of these were indifferent to the pre- 
pared telegrams they were supposed to send 
to Washington. Evidently they didn’t fall 
for the Communist line. 

Almost the same things have occurred at 
the J. I. Case Co., still strike-bound. In 
fact, the pattern of strikes throughout the 
farm equipment industry has been fairly con- 
sistent. It’s the pattern that suggests that 
there’s more to these strikes than meets the 
eye. 

Most of the union members are not red. 
Many are helpless pawns of ‘radical leaders. 
But perhaps it’s time for all of us to wake 
up to what some of the union leaders seem 
to be trying to do to union members, and 
to privately owned business, in this country. 





Our Role in China 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
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Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of July 24, 1946: 

OUR ROLE IN CHINA 

As the shadows of civil strife become darker 
over China, there is growing clamor in cer- 
tain quarters that American and Chinese 
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reactionaries are conspiring to plunge that 
country and the world into a new war, and 
that the only way to stop it is for the United 
States to get out of China immediately— 
withdraw its troops, withhold all further aid 
to the Chinese Government, and abandon its 
traditional policy of the open door. 

The latest recruit in that campaign is no 
less a person than Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow 
of the founder of the Chinese Republic, 
sister-in-law of President Chiang Kai-shek, 
and sister of Premier Soong. Mme. Sun en- 
joys a special kind of veneration among many 
Chinese people. But the same charge is made 
by others, including a group of 56 Chinese 
educators, industrialists, and professionals. 
And it comes most loudly out of Moscow, 
where the press and the radio accuse capi- 
talist America of preparing a new war for 
the purpose of bringing China within its 
“economic frontiers.” 

There can be little doubt that the danger 
of large-scale civil war in China is growing, 
and that such a war would present a grave 
peril to peace in general. But it takes two 
to make war, and since the National Govern- 
ment of President Chiang Kai-shek is not 
only the recognized Government of China 
but has a pledge of aid from the United 
States as a wartime ally, and quite specific 
pledges of exclusive moral and military sup- 
port from the Russian Government under 
the Russo-Chinese Treaty, it would seem that 
any protest should be directed, not against 
that Government and those who assist it, 
but against those who oppose it and divide 
China. 

As for the specific Russian charge of Amer- 
ican economic ambitions, it is made ludi- 
crous by the contrast between the Russian 
practice of imposing monopoly control on the 
economies of other countries and the tra- 
ditional American doctrine of the open 
door, which sees in freedom of trade the best 
assurance for peace and demands equal op- 
portunities for all. It is not China, but Rus- 
sia, that has sought, and achieved, monopoly 
privileges in Manchuria, the richest province 
of China. 





Bretton Woods Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I trust that my colleagues will examine 
the salary phases of the Bretton Woods 
International Spending and Loaning 
Agency. This super set-up to furnish 
soft jobs for the faithful is just one more 
burden t.pon the backs of the taxpayers. 
Under leave to extend, I am inserting an 
article by Herbert M. Bratter which ap- 
peared in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, July 11, 1946: 
WASHINGTON PONDERS BRETTON WOODS SALARIES 

(By Herbert M. Bratter) 


(Observer comments on question of ade- 
quacy of Government Officials’ salaries and 
calls attention to transfer of several] mem- 
bers of Treasury and State Department staffs, 
as well as appointment of former Budget Di- 
rector Harold D. Smith to much higher-paid 
positions with International Fund and World 
Bank. Notes British and American official 
criticism of high salaries paid by Bretton 
Woods institutions, and makes comparison 
with salaries paid here and abroad to regu- 
lar Government executives.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Several times recently 
the question of the adequacy of the pay of 
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Government officials and other workers has 
been raised in Washington, and various news 
columnists have reechoed the subject. When 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Daniel W. 
Bell resigned his post several months ago 
to accept a bank position paying more than 
twice as much as the Government paid him, 
the Secretary in response to a correspond- 
ent’s question expressed regret that the Gov- 
ernment pay scale was so limited in the top 
ranges. President Truman only recently has 
attributed to the rame cause his difficulty in 
filing several top-rank ‘positions—although 
some observers have ascribed the President’s 
difficult in those instances to other causes. 
In fulfillment of the Administration's general 
policies as to the wages of labor a measure 
we recently enacted increasing as of July 1 
all Government pay of less than $10,000 a 
year by an average of 14 percent, with $10,000 
remaining the ceiling. 

The resignation last month of Budget Di- 
rector Harold D. Smith for the sake of a 
position with the World Bank, paying him 
$22,500 after taxes, was another occasion for 
comment on the growing lack of attraction 
of Government salaries to officials in the 
higher ranks. The fact that all officers and 
employees of the World Fund and World 
Bank have their income taxes paid for them 
by these institutions has made employment 
with those two bodies very alluring to for- 
eigners and Americans in and out of Gov- 
ernment service. Several thousand applica- 
tions for employment have been received 
by each of these international organizations 
to date, while in Washington there has been 
a good deal of wire pulling to get berths 
there. Under the arrangements concluded 
at Savannah in March, 12 executive directors 
and 12 alternate executive directors have 
a place on the Fund and an equal number 


on the Bank. Executive directors re- 
ceive $17,500 a year after taxes and 
alternates $11,500 after taxes. The man- 


aging director of the Fund gets $30,000 after 
taxes and the president of the Bank the 
same. Thus, counting taxes, the services 
of the top 51 officials of Fund and Bank cost 
a potential $1,000,000 a year. This does not 
allow for the permissible entertainment ex- 
penses of managing directors and president. 

Under these 51 officials there is commenc- 
ing to be built a staff of lawyers, economists, 
engineers, administrative, and clerical per- 
sonnel, all paid on an after-taxes basis. The 
salary arrangements thus far made reveal 
that these positions are on a similarly attrac- 
tive basis. Thus far most of those employed 
have been Americans, and of these, all who 
have come to this writer’s attention are for- 
mer Government employees. A number of 
former members of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s division of monetary research, once 
headed by the present American executive 
director of the Fund, Harry D. White, have 
gone to I ind or Bank. These are men who 
worked on the Bretton Wocds program at 
the Treasury. A few have gone to Fund or 
Bank from the State Department, after hav- 
ing worked on BW there. The Federal Re- 
serve Board staff has commenced to con- 
tribute research personnel. 

In other Government departments, and 
even in some of those most concerned with 
the fund and bank, the writer has heard 
criticism of the numerous and high-paying 
positions and of the manner in which they 
are being awarded to “insiders.” Apparent- 
ly no one has moved from a Government 
jcb in Washington to the fund or bank with- 
out a very appreciable increase in his or 
her salary. This seemingly applies to the 
clerical help as well, most of the research 
Officials having taken along from the Gov- 
ernment at least one secretary. 

THE PROPOSED SALARIES 

As reported earlier in these columns, Harry 
White and E. G. Collado, the American ex- 
ecutive directors on fund and bank, moved 
from pretax salaries of less than $10,000 to 


post-tax salaries of $17,500, or the approxi- 
mate equivalent of $25,000 for a married man 
with dependents. One young civil servant 
long associated with the development of 
Bretton Woods moved out from under the 
Government $10,000-before-taxes salary ceil- 
ing to $14,000 after taxes, or approximately 
the equivalent of $20,000, which is twice as 
much as a Senator gets paid in this country. 

The Bretton Woods agreements provide 
that personnel of fund and bank shall be 
selected with due consideration of geo- 
graphical considerations, and undoubtedly a 
number of the higher-paid posts are being 
reserved for non-Americans. It has been 
reported to the writer that the fund and 
bank will find it hard to get people to come 
here from abroad “because the salaries are 
not sufficiently attractive.” This may be 
true in a few special circumstances, as where 
a country because of its past history or other 
circumstances has only a relatively few 
skilled financial technicians. But it is 
hardly likely that the posts reserved for non- 
Americans will long remain unfilled if there 
is need to fill them. As one European direc- 
tor put it in conversation with the writer, 
“No one who has lived in western Europe in 
recent war and postwar years would not 
jump at the chance of coming to Washing- 
ton, especially at the salary scale in force in 
fund and bank.” 

Since ‘there will be in all only a few hun- 
dred positions on fund and bank, the great 
majority of those who have applied must 
be disappointed. Recently a man seeking 
employment in the bank was advised to get 
the endorsement of Mr. Harold Smith, its 
vice president. A call at Mr. Smith’s office 
disclosed that he was out but elicited from 
a secretary the information that, insofar as 
concerned any vacancies to be filled by Amer- 
icans, Mr. Collado had reserved thera for 
persons of his acquaintance. It may be an 
indication of the dominant role of the State 
Department in the Government’s foreign 
financial policies, including the NAC, that 
of the American executive directors and al- 
ternates on fund and bank, the Treasury De- 
partment contributed one (White) and State, 
three (Collado, Hooker, and Luthringer). 
That the Treasury has supplied more per- 
sonnel for research and other technical work 
than has State may be explained by the fact 
that the Treasury had more such trained 
people to start with. 


SALARY COMPARISONS 


How well paid the fund and bank director- 
ships are may be seen by a few comparisons. 
Not only do the executive directors receive, 
with taxes taken into account, about 60 
percent more than the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and 2%, times as much 
as a Cabinet member or Member of Congress; 
they are paid more than any American Gov- 
ernment official outside of the President. 
Such a high salary scale was vigorously op- 
posed at Savannah last March by the British 
delegation, supported by the Canadians and 
others. However, they were overruled by the 
greater voting power of the United States 
delegation, embellished with copious argu- 
ments by Mr. Harry White in committee 
meeting, aided by the State Department 
representatives there. 

Why these salaries appear to the British 
“wildly extravagant”—to quote the London 
Economist—is apparent by a few compari- 
sons. To earn $30,000 after taxes a Britisher 
would need a gross income of $400,000 in the 
United Kingdom. To have $17,500 left, he 
would need a gross income of $80,000. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer receives “only” 
$20,000 before taxes; the Permanent Secretary 
of the Treasury, $14,000; the chairman of the 
Midland Bank, $40,000. There are in all 
Britain only 60 subjects of His Majesty whose 
income equals that of Mr. White and Mr. 
Collado. 

Czechoslovakia’s Minister of Foreign Affairs 
receives as salary and allowances, and before 
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taxes, only $5,600. In all Latin America there 
is no government official, not even a presi- 
dent, whose salary equals that which the 
American delegation at Savannah put across 
for the fund and #ank executive directors. 
All this was done with the blank-check 
powers voted by Congress when it adopted 
the Bretton Woods Agreements “as is.” Even 
when the Senate confirmed the American 
executive directors of fund and bank earlier 
this year, it made no inquiry as to the emolu- 
ments of the office. Now, though it is too 
late, some Senators are raising questions. 


SENATORS ASK INFORMATION 


In the midst of the turmoil over the expira- 
tion of the OPA, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee took off a morning to 
consider and confirm the nominations of Mr. 
Edmond M. Hanrahan to the SEC, Mr. John 
W. Snyder as American Governor of the 
World Fund and Bank, Mr. John Stam 
Hooker to be American alternate executive 
director of the bank, and Mr. George F Luth- 
ringer to be alternate executive director of 
the fund. Most of the meeting was given 
over to an examination of the qualifications 
of Hooker and Luthringer and the reasons 
for the high salaries which are being paid by 
fund and bank. 

Eliciting from 35-year-old Mr. Hooker—he 
pointed out that he will be 36 on August 
8&—the fact that the salary of an alternate 
executive director is $11,500 after taxes. Sen- 
ator Tarr asked the nominee: “What quali- 
fications have you got for being appointed 
to such an important position, international 
position, at such a salary (the equivalent of 
$18,000 before taxes, according to Tart)?” 

Mr. Hooker: “I have worked since 1934 on 
these specific problems relating to the bank 
and have followed the work on these subjects 
in this Government right from that time.” 

Senator Tarr: “Well, you mean about 4 
years ago the plan came in and started and 
you since then have been in the Treasury 
under the same gentlemen who have been 
appointed to the higher positions; you have 
been their assistant right through and now 
you want to move in there with this $18,000 
salary. * *- * Are the State Department 
and the Treasury Department going to fill 
all these big-salaried jobs out of those two 
departments only without going into the 
general field and looking for people with 
long experience?” 

Proceeding to question Hooker of his ex- 
perience in and after college, Tarr asked: 

Senator Tarr: “Have you ever had any ex- 
perience in the sale of securities?” 

Mr. Hooker: “No, sir.” 

Senator Tart: “Have you ever been a mem- 
ber of a firm that had the problem of mar- 
keting securities in the United States?” 

Mr. Hooker: “No, sir. That will be the 
essential function of the staff of the bank, 
rather than the directors of the bank. The 
bank will have to hire people experienced in 
marketing securities. I mean the technique 
and the details of getting up a bond inden- 
ture, etc., the legal questions involved ” 

Senator Tarr: “Do you know anything 
about, for instance, have you had any expe!!- 
ence that would qualify you to judge whether 
a water-power development, we will say, i 
Palestine or in Russia, is a sound proposition 
to be guaranteed by the bank? Are you an 
engineer in any way?” 

Mr. Hooker: “I am not an engineer; no, s'r. 
I have been in on all the projects submitted 
to the Export-Import Bank.” 

Senator Tart: “You mean you have read 
the reports?” 

Mr. Hooker: “No, sir. I have actually con- 
sidered them and formulated opinions when 
I was in the Treasury and * * * State 
Department.” 1 

Senator Tart: “Were you at the Savanna 
Conference?” 

Mr. Hooker: “Yes.” , 

Senator Tarr: “What was the purpose © 
fixing these high salaries so much higher 











than the general standard of Government 
salaries? What was the purpose of fixing 
them at that rate?” 

Mr. Hooker: “The purpose was * * * 
so that they could get into the Bank, par- 
ticularly the staff of the Bank, qualified 
people.” 

Senator Tart: “Yes, it was to get better 
men with experience, wasn’t it?” 

Mr. Hooker: ,“Yes.” 

Senator Tarr: “It was not just to put a 
bunch of State Department and Treasury 
Department people into better paid jobs, was 
it?” 

Mr. Hooker: “Well, Senator, if you have 
been working on the particular questions 
which the Bank is going to consider, or simi- 
lar questions, and requests for loans—and 
the United States has been the only country 
which has had the funds in this whole period 
to lean out—I don’t really think you would 
say that wasn’t any experience in what the 
Bank is going to do.” 

Asked by Senator BARKLEY what salary he 
had earned in the State Department, Hooker 
replied $9,950, “What was it before July 1?” 
BARKLEY inquired. “Eight thousand seven 
hundred and fifty,” said Hooker. 

Senator BaRKLEY: “Was it necessary to 
double the salary to get you to go into the 
Bank?” 

Mr. Hooker: “Sir, I did not set the salaries 
in the Bank or the Fund.” 

Senator BARKLEY: “I know that, but you 
said a while ago, and I think it is to be 
assumed, that the high salaries were set in 
order to get people who might not otherwise 
be interested in the Bank, men of experience. 
I wondered if it was necessary to double the 
salary of the men already in the Government, 
with experience, in order to get them to be 
transferred to the Bank.” 

Mr. Hooker: “Senator, the primary reason, 
in my opinion, for the high salaries was the 
job of getting for the Bank a president and 
other high officers of the staff. * * * The 
salary of the president of the International 
Bank was set at $30,000. In order to get 
qualified people with experience in securities, 
you have got to set the salary rather high.” 

Senator Tarr: “It is free of taxes, though.” 

Mr. Hooker: “It is free of taxes. But you 
have got to pay them a salary which is some- 
what comparable to the salaries they get in 
New York.” 

Mr. Luthringer, also, was questioned on the 
salary of his post. During the discussion, 
Senator Murpock of Utah commented: “It 
might be these salaries were fixed, anticipat- 
ing we were going to get rid of price control. 

Tart questions Luthringer about his quali- 
fications to be assistant to Mr. Harry White, 
the American Executive Director of the Fund. 
There followed this colloquy: 

Senator Tarr: “What is Mr. White's sal- 
ary?” 

Mr. Luthringer: “$17,500 after taxes.” 

Senator Tart: “How many other State De- 
partment or Treasury Department officials 
are moving into this Fund at these salaries, 
besides Mr. White and yourself?” 

Mr. Luthringer: “I don’t know, sir, what 
Salaries they are paying the staff.” 

Senator Tarr: “There is quite a force that 
has moved out of the Treasury Department 
and State Department into the Fund at these 
higher salaries?” 

Mr. Luthringer: “I don’t know about the 
Treasury. From the State Department there 
pr oe three: Mr, Collado, Mr. Hooker, and 
myself,” 


Asking whether the salary scale determined 


- 


* Savannah had not been practically fixed 
my is American delegation, Luthringer an- 
Swered: 

_ the American position on the salaries was 
Cleared with the NAC. As I understand, the 


ae was also taken up with the White 
se,” 
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This caused Senator MiLurrn, from the 
great mining State of Colorado, to comment: 
“There seems to be gold in them thar inter- 
national hills.” 

And from Tart: “I understood they were 
putting them high in order to get people 
from the country who had some actual ex- 
perience in business, and not to move over 
the forces of the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments at more or less double their present 
salaries.” 


CLAYTON DEFENDS APPOINTMENTS 


Later, Assistant Secretary of State Will 
Clayton testified in support of the Depart- 
ment’s selections and the high salaries. He 
endorsed Hooker and Luthringer as able men. 
But Tart persisted: “What seems to me so 
doubtful is to move the whole staff over from 
the State and Treasury Departments with- 
out going out and looking for people with 
wide experience in the international busi- 
ness field, because that business field is 
something that gives a great deal of experi- 
ence. The reason a fellow gets $25,000 to 
$50,000 at a bank, which incidentally if it 
were $50,000 would give him about $35,000 
net, is that he has had experience in bank- 
ing. He knows exactly how to do the things 
a banker has to do. With all due respect, 
I don’t think any bankers will come over and 
pick out Mr. Hooker and make him the 
president or vice-president of a bank at a 
salary equivalent to $18,000 a year. But 
it seems to me the purpose was to enable you 
to get someone from the outside to go in 
there, not just to increase the salaries of 
State Department officials who might or 
might not get an offer from private indus- 
try.” 

Senator WaGneER: “I think the Government 
is fortunate in having Harry White to take 
this position.” 

Senator Tarr: “Oh, he would have a hard 
job to go out and get $30,000 a year from a 
bank. That is a better salary than anybody 
in the Government has, except the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


STAFF, TOO, WELL PAID 


Apart from the top officers of fund and 
bank, who rank immediately after the man- 
aging director.and president of the two in- 
stitutions, higher members of the staffs also 
are to be paid considerably more than cor- 
responding United States Government sala- 
ries, when taxes are taken into consideration. 
While salary policies are reportedly still flex- 
ible, a chief of division, it appears, will re- 
ceive as much as $15,000 net after taxes. 
Assistant division chiefs will get up to $11,000 
net, and section chiefs generally up to $8,000, 
but in a few cases $9,000 net. 

Among those who have moved from the 
Treasury to better-paying positions with the 
fund or bank are Mr. Ansel Luxford, now 
acting general counsel of the bank; E. M. 
Bernstein, now acting chief of research in 
the fund at a reported salary of $12,000 net; 
Mr. V. Frank Coe, now secretary of the fund; 
Mr. Irving Friedman, now working with Mr. 
Bernstein in the fund; Mr. Richard Brenner, 
now in the legal department of the fund; 
and several others. Mr. Orvis Schmidt, 
Treasury Department director of foreign 
funds control, is expected to join the fund 
shortly. Mr. Walter Loucheim of the Wash- 
ington office of the SEC will probably soon 
get an important post on the World Bank. 
From the Federal Reserve Board as of this 
writing only Mr. Robert Triffin is at present 
known to be going to the fund, where he will 
be in charge of research on exchange-control 
matters. The writer has heard of no impor- 
tant positions in the fund and bank being 
awarded as yet to non-Americans or to Amer- 
icans outside of Government officials. 
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Good Advice From Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star of July 22, 1946, and 
also article headed “AFL’s advice to 
labor”: 

GOOD ADVICE FROM LAEOR 


William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, is doing labor and the 
Nation a valuable service by vigorously pro- 
moting the idea that increased real wages 
for workers depend upon increased produc- 
tion. A message from Green and an ap- 
praisal of production problems from the 
AFL’s monthly economic review are reprinted 
herewith. 

Leaders of the big trade union groups have 
at their command well-trained economic ad- 
visers. These advisers know the score on 
production. Had their views prevailed, labor 
might not have fallen into the error of push- 
ing for 1844-cent ralses before industry had 
finished reconversion and.caught up on the 
most pressing of pent-up consumer demands. 

The administration, cf course, ignored 
sound economic advice just as completely by 
hastily shedding wage controls. 

Organized labor has much to lose by press- 
ing now for new wage increases, which could 
only force the inflation spiral higher. Boom- 
and-bust means unemployment, the loss of 
union members. 

The CIO has suggested a new labor-man- 
agement conference to work out a general 
wage and price formula. The idea is excel- 
lent. At the national labor-management 
gathering last year, the question of wages 
virtually was ruled out. Also too many ele- 
ments were spoiling for a fight and not 
content to seriously settle problems over a 
conference table. 

The costly strikes since last autumn may 
have cooled some of the pugilistic ardor on 
both sides. Auto workers, for example, will 
labor more than a year at their new hourly 
rates to recover the dollars they lost in idle- 
ness. 

But America needs even more than a sober 
realization of the economi¢ factors which 
control prices and wages. It needs a rebirth 
of the cooperative spirit which did so much 
to win the war. It needs less of the greed 
expressed in the idea: “Everybody else is get- 
ting his; why shouldn’t I?” America needs 
a@ reawakening of its spiritual patriotism 
which has served so well in other times of 
stress. 


A. F. oF L.’s ADVICE TO LABOR: “ONLY HIGHER 
PRODUCTIVITY CAN OPEN THE Doors To BET- 
TER LIVING” 


(Editor’s note: This message from William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the following review of the 
present economic situation, are taken from 
Labor’s Monthly Survey, organ of the A. F. 
of L.) 

MESSAGE TO WORKERS 


“The sudden ending of OPA brings a re- 
sponsibility to business and to labor for 
carrying on policies that will safeguard the 
interests of all. We were already in the cur- 
rent of inflation and some price increases are 
inevitable to readjust production to more 
satisfactory levels. 
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“Minor temporary increases can be ab- 
sorbed with little permanent change in the 
purchasing power of our wages. Our major 
need is increased volume of production. 

“Our safety lies in getting through this 
period of transition with no major increases 
in costs or stoppages of production. Major 
changes will be cumulative in effect and 


may start the chain of dangerous inflation. 


Some employers’ organizations are wisely tak- 
ing action against price and rent increases, 

“For their own safety the wage earners of 
the United States should exercise self-dis- 
cipline, and good judgment, and refrain from 
taking ill considered and unwise action pend- 
ing action by Congress. 

“Labor will then be in a position to demand 
cooperation for holding prices and especially 
rent levels. Wage earners can best stabilize 
their wage dollars by helping to increase 
volume of production which can w.pe out 
Scarcities and the danger of run-away 
inflation. 

“As workers in a free economy let’s first 
strengthen our foundations .so that our 
strongholds will weather the difficulties. As 
citizens of a democracy we must preserve our 
rights by insuring the general welfare. 

“WILLIAM GREEN.” 


Members of the American Federation of 
Labor can be counted on to take their full 
responsibility in this emergency. For the 
next few months we will have to buy in a 
“sellers’ market,” where the man with gocds 
to sell can charge almost any price because 
shortages are acute. 

Several months of tcp speed production will 
be needed to end this shortage—some place 
the time at 6 morfths, bu* it may be much 
shorter if all cooperate in speeding produc- 
tion. Supply is already catching up with de- 
mand in many lines. Shipments of durable 
goods in the first 4 months of 1946 were back 
to 1941 levels, with nondurable goods exceed- 
ing 1941 by 25 percent. 

When the supply of goods balances de- 
mand, we can expect a buyer’s market, with 
prices coming down to reasonable levels. 
Then stores will compete again to sell the 
best products at the lowest price. Business 
observers believe that prices may rise 15 to 
25 percent before the downturn starts, but 
if production rises, the price increase will be 
short lived. 

For American workers there are three com- 
mandments in the months ahead: 

1. Produce: Turn out all the goods you 
can. Whatever you produce will help to flood 
the market with products you want to buy 
and bring down the price you pay. 

2. Improve efficiency at your plant: Look 
ahead. You will want a wage increase later 
on and you want to avoid a strike. Put this 
proposal to your management: Cooperation 
of union and management to increase pro- 
duction per man-hour and prevent waste; 
records showing financial gains from this co- 
operation to be furnished by management to 
the union for collective bargaining. 

Increased efficiency is the way to higher 
wages, lower prices for the consumer, a better 
market for your product, and a more secure 
job for you. Increased efficiency does not 
mean speed-up when accomplished through 
union-management cooperation. 

3. Refuse to buy where prices are too high: 
If you cannot find reasonably priced goods, 
then put off buying things not urgently 
needed until you can get your money’s worth. 
Invest in United States savings bonds. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND RISING WAGES 


Traditionally, America has paid for rising 
wages by increasing productivity, and this is 
the only way to raise living standards. The 
other alternative—to pay for wage increases 
by raising prices—is no gair. at all for work- 
ers, because living cost increases cancel wage 
gains. 

We must begin at once to increase produc- 
tivity so the next wage increases can be paid 
without raising living costs, 


MANUFACTURING 


A peculiar problem confronts many manu- 
facturing industries today. Because our 
greatest effort was thrown into war produc- 
tion from 1942 to 1945, productivity in war 
plants rose 61 percent in this period. 

Our all-out effort accomplished in less than 
4 years a productivity increase which would 
normally take 15 years. But we did this by 
sacrificing progress in our civilian industries. 
Plants producing civilian goods lost thou- 
sands of highly skilled workers to war plants 
and to the Army; their machinery wore out 
and could not be replaced because steel was 
needed for munitions and the best modern 
machinery was essential for war plants. So 
productivity in civilian industry declined 
Slightly during the war and did not begin to 
increase again until 1945. 

The latest figures (1945) show productivity 
in civilian industries less than 2 percent 
above 1942, while productivity in war indus- 
tries rose 61 percent in the same period. 
Under wartime controls, “real” hourly earn- 
ings rose 9 percent in war industries and 14 
percent in civilian or nonwar industries in 
this period. 

Wage increases in nonwar industries were 
possible because production rose from semi- 
depression levels to full-capacity levels, 
greatly reducing overhead costs. These sav- 
ings in overhead made it possible for com- 
panies to raise wages. But in 1946, with civil- 
ian industry already at high levels, further 
large savings on overhead cannot be counted 
on. Wage increases this spring have been 
paid for by raising prices. Since VJ-day 
almost 20,000,000 workers have received wage 
increases averaging 10 to 20 cents an hour. 
Many AFL members received more. 

Today America's ability to raise wages 
without increasing prices and living costs 
depends on increasing productivity in civil- 
ian industries. We start now with a deficit 
to make up. These industries are 4 years 
behind their normal productivity increase. 
Many plants need new tools and machinery; 
many have not yet completed reconversion 
from war work. 

Some are still short of skilled workers. 
Every effort must now be exerted to make 
up this productivity deficit and swing our 
industries back to their normal progress 
which can raise “real” wages and living 
standards. This can only be done by the 
same cooperation of management and labor 
that created our productivity miracle in war 
industries. 

Here is the challenge to free labor and 
free enterprise today: Cooperate to increase 
productivity and raise living standards with- 
out strikes. . 





A Summons to Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem by Ted B, 
Hayward: 

A SUMMONS TO REASON 


God gave us the eternal light, 

To see things that are deemed as right 
Yet, there are those who overlook, 

His teachings in His chosen Book. 
Regret it is, they cannot see 

The righteous way, as it should be. 

But greed, that mortals ere embrace, 
Has made this world a doubting place. 
’Twas ever thus through ages past, 
And so will be until the last. 
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We speak of peace throughout this world. 
In sombre tones our flag’s unfurled, 
Beyond our shore, where ere the cause, 
But seldom do we ever pause 
To comprehend the domestic greed 
That nullifies most every deed. 
It has been said our heart is light, 
That we’re unconscious of our might 
Good neighbors all we seek to be 
To banish want and poverty’ 
Such thoughts, of course, demand respect, 
But what of home, in the retrospect? 
We cannot give beyond our means, 
Nor plant ourselves in al] the scenes, 
Where man controls the universe, 
Unless we go from bad to worse. 
There is no sesame of wealth, 
That’s built upon the theme of stealth. 
But only in the honest giving 
Within the limits of our living, 
Time is the essence of all things, 
Fleet as it is, as though on wings, 
But God has established a definite plan, 
Controlling the destiny of mortal man, 
Embracing honesty to the last degree, 
Take heed America! If you love liberty. 

* —Ted B. Hayward. 





Communists in the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the present 
situation in regard to new applicants for 
civil-service ratings has received very 
little attention in the press, or on the 
floor of this House. 

Yet the composition of our civil service 
is one of the fundamentals on which the 
efficiency and dependability of our gov- 
ernmental structure depends. 

In this connection, I ask leave to in- 
sert into the Recorp two pertinent arti- 
cles, one by John F. Cramer, which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
on June 20, 1946, and the other by Jerry 
Kluttz, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on May 6, 1946.: 

Consideration of these facts is impor- 
tant to both legislators and the public. 
[From the Washington Daily News of June 

26, 1946] 
Door WIDE OPEN FOR COMMUNISTS ON FEDERAL 
Pay Roi. 
(By John F. Cramer) 

There’s more than meets the eye in Repre- 
sentative Epwarp Rees’ (Republican, Kal- 
sas) current feud with Civil Service Commis- 
sion over Communists in Uncle Sam’s govern- 
ment. 

The truth is that the machinery for kecp- 
ing Communists, and other subversives, off 
the Federal pay reil has almost complete!) 
broken down. 

The gate is wide open for Communists to 
land Government jobs—and keep Goverl- 
ment jobs. There’s almost nothing to pre- 
vent it. 

Civil Service Commission investigates the 
loyalty to the United States of only 1 out of 
about every 15 candidates who qualify for 
United States jobs. (Starting July 1, it will 
be only 1 out of 200 or 300.) 

It can’t (or won't) investigate an em- 
ployee—except in rare instances—once he’s 
on the pay roll. 

It can’t (or won’t) reopen an investigation 
once an employee has been declared eligible. 
He can spread Communist doctrine to his 











heart’s content, and the Commission will do 
nothing about it. 

Mr. Rees is disturbed about this. And 
other officials ought to be disturbed, too— 
especially those in Congress, who are mainly 
to blame. Let's take a look. 

The law says Communists and other sub- 
yersives can’t hold Government jobs—for the 
simple reason that they are dedicated to over- 
throwing the Government. 

But in the 5 years ending last July, Civil 
Service appointed approximately 4,500,000 
persons to the Federal pay roll. Yet it in- 
vestigated only 344,119. 

And in the 12 months beginning July 1, it 
will appoint an estimated several hundred 
thousand. Yet Congress has given it funds 
for only 95 investigators—and about 1,400 
invest'gations. 

One of Mr. Rees’ main complaints is the 
Commission’s refusal to reopen investiga- 
tions. The Commission has yet to answer 
that one. It says merely that if it did reopen, 
it would have no authority to fire an em- 
ployee who might be found disloyal. 

Incidentally, some of the things the Com- 
mission doesn’t know about its own opera- 
tions would amaze you. Yesterday, for in- 
stance, it was unable to say definitely how 
many persons had been appointed to the Fed- 
eral pay roll in the Jast 5 years. It didn't 
know how many had been appointed subject 
to investigation. Or how many of these had 
been subsequently investigated. Or how 
many had been appointed not subject to in- 
vestigation. In other words, the Commis- 
sion isn’t quite sure who has been investi- 
gated and who hasn't. 


_—_—— 


[From the Washington Post of May 6, 1946] 


United STATES COMPLACENT IN CHECKING 
LOYALTY OF NEw EMPLOYEES 


(By Jerry Kluttz) 


The person who would damage our Gov- 
ernment now has his opportunity to work 
from within. 

It is a fact that today very few new em- 
ployees are given the customary character 
and loyalty investigation incoming workers 
were subjected to during the war years. 
With the war won, Uncle Sam has become 
complacent and he has dropped his guard. 

These loyalty investigations were made 
largely by the investigating staff of the Civil 
Service Commission in cooperation with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. And this is 
the story, in brief, of what has happened in 
the past year: 

The Commission’s staff of investigators has 
been cut down from 750 to 104 and these 104 
employees have been given so much other 
work to do that not even one out of every 
750 new employees is given a loyalty check. 
For the 1947 fiscal year, the Commission 
estimates it will be able to examine only 1,400 
applicants, 

Contrary to the general impression, the 
FBI does not check new employees of any 
agency except itsown. The intelligence staffs 
of War, Navy, and Treasury also check a few 
of their new employees but none to the ex- 
tent followed during the war. 

Unofficially, it’s reported that the loyalty 
of no new employee be inquired into unless 
the hiring agency specifically requests it of 
Civil Service. At this point there seems to 
be some doubt if even a routine check will 
- made of new employees against the FBI 
les, 

Now this is why the deputed 104-man staff 
at Civil Service is making only a handful of 
character investigations: This staff must first 
8ive priority to (1) all appeals from veterans 
who are dismissed and furloughed; (2) ap- 
Peals from veterans who are turned down for 
Federal jobs; (3) viclations of Civil Service 
rules and regulations; (4) charges of dis- 
crimination in hiring and firing, (5) post- 
master examination cases. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS DENIED 
The Civil Service Commission put’ up a 


fight to get additional funds for its investi- 
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gatiny staff as revealed in hearings before the 
House Appropriations Committee. It was 
turned down cold. 

I realize fully that some of the investiga- 
tors asked a lot of silly and stupid questions 
that had no bearing whatever on a person’s 
loyalty to his Government. Furthermore, 
that some had prejudices that influenced 
their decisions. That’s bad and the offenders 
must be fired. 

But I know, too, that the investigators 
stopped the hiring of a lot of disloyal and 
questionable people by the Government and 
I happen to believe a loyalty check by people 
who know their business is good insurance 
by any government in the world of today. 

And that brings me to this point—why I 
have emphasized the pro-Russian foreign 
policy resolution adopted by CIO’s United 
Public Workers. Since I have become an 
issue in the controversy, I shall state my posi- 
tion as simply and clearly as I know how— 
I do not believe any employee or group of 
employees of any government should do any- 
thing that even approaches disloyalty to their 
government. Of all people, government em- 
ployees should be first in loyalty to their 
government. 





United States Would Control Farm- 
Machinery Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. T. N. Sandifer, writing in 
the National Live Stock Producer for 
July-August 1946, points out how the 
Government has tied farm-machinery 
manufacturers “in granny knots for 
about 15 wartime months.” He infers 
that this is part of a plan to place this 
industry under Government control. He 
confirms what many of us have believed 
for a long time—that many bureaucrats 
intend to socialize and communize Amer- 
ican industry, if they get half a chance. 
It is time that the public understands this 


fact. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the article by Mr. 
Sandifer: 


FARM MACHINERY WAS GUINEA PIG FOR UNITED 
STATES CONTROL—WAR AND PRESENT SHORT- 
AGE TRACED TO “CONCENTRATION” PLAN FOR 
WAR PRODUCTION 


(By T. N. Sandifer) 


Chickens come home to roost in Washing- 
ton, as well as on the farm. The oversized 
c.1e, now roosting on the shoulders of the 
global thinkers and government-by-directive 
boys, is the lack of farm machinery. That 
no small part of the trouble results from the 
farm-machinery manufacturers having been 
tied in granny knots for about 15 wartime 
months now is disclosed by two official docu- 
ments of the War Production Board which— 
in a very limited way—are just beginning to 
see the light. 

Primary responsibility rests with Leon 
Henderson, former oversize boss of OPA, then 
Director, Division of Civilian Supply, and 
Joseph L. Weiner, Deputy Director. Others 
actively connected with the farm-machinery 
program were Arthur R. Burns, Harold Stein, 
G. H. Willis, and J. T. Palmer. 

“In view of the fact that there existed 
no adequate precedents in United States his- 
tory for handling such a situation, Hender- 
son looked to European experience with con- 
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centration of production, and found it good,” 


the report states. Quite frankly it adds that 
“these men approached their work with a 
background primarily of economic research, 
administration, and university teaching,” 
and cites details of bitter opposition of men 
with practical experience in business and 
industry. 

“The opinion persisted among many per- 
sons in the United States Department of 
Agriculture,” according to the record, “that 
continued or increased purchases of farm 
equipment would aggravate the farm problem 
by releasing farm labor more rapidly than 
it could be absorbed in defense work, and 
by increasing the capital investment of farm- 
ers beyond their future ability to pay. Re- 
flecting this view, a proposal was being 
drafted in USDA to restrict the production 
of farm equipment to about 75 percent of 
the 1940 level.” (This was in March and 
April 1941.) 


HENDERSON BORROWED NAZI IDEA 


Saner, or at least more practical minds, 
were able to defer such a program for many 
months. On November 17, 1941, Samuel S. 
Stratton wrote his superior, J. S. Knowlson, 
Deputy Priorities Director: 

“The situation in the farm-equipment in- 
dustry isin my opinion serious. * * * It 
calls for quick action and not for further 
prolonged discussion of ways and means to 
bring into effect some allocation scheme. 
* * * Less important and less compli- 
cated industries in my opinion should be 
made the guinea pigs when we start indus- 
try allocations.” (The report notes that 
OPACS calls its orders allocation programs in 
deference to the Office of Production Man- 
agement which objected to the use of the 
term “priorities.”’) 

But the professors won out. They won de- 
spite the fact that the idea they wanted to 
put over was alien to the United States— 
was in fact borrowed from the earliest days 
of the Nazi regime. Also, in spite of the fact 
that it did not work out according to plan 
even when the Nazis tried it—no more than 
it did over here. 

“Although Leon Henderson had prophe- 
sied eventual need of concentration, in an 
article in the July 1941 issue of Fortune,” 
the report explains that “the first specific 
proposal for concentration of production was 
made in connection with the f- "m machinery 
and equipment industry. In order to save 
iron and steel, of which this industry was a 
heavy consumer, the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board directed, late in September 
1941, that production of all farm machinery 
except dairy equipment should be cut back to 
1940 levels where possible. In common with 
most other industries producing metal prod- 
ucts for civilian use, the farm machinery in- 
dustry was rounding out three-quarters of a 
year of record production and metals were 
growing scarcer.” 

TAKE BUREAUCRATIC ORDERS—OR ELSE 

Briefly, the idea was to use the big farm 
machinery industry—-argest of its kind in 
the world—as a guinea pig for centralized 
government control. First, they would pick 
out the biggest plants and the most efficient 
operators. These would then be told to take 
war contracts. If they did not, then they 
would be shut down, their help taken away, 
or their steel and other materials shut off. 
Meanwhile, regular production of farm ma- 
chinery business would be parceled and as- 
signed to various small manufacturing plants 
throughout the country, while larger plants 
were engaged on enforced war work. We 
quote again: 

“Having discovered that the industry di- 
vision would be more than coole to the idea of 
concentration, the Division of Civilian Sup- 
ply prepared a memorandum for Leon Hend- 
erson to present to the War Production Board. 
The memorandum was given a preliminary 
circulation among Henderson’s subordinates 
On March 9, 1942. The Division of Civilian 
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Supply and OPA generally approved the 
memorandum. * * * 


“David Ginsburg, general counsel of OPA, 
wrote: ‘In my judgment, the memorandum 
regarding the civilian supply steel program, 
as it is presently drafted, is excellent and 
does not require any changes or additions 
from the point of view of OPA.’” The 
report explains that “OPA’s interest in con- 
centration arose from the fact that it might 
be the solution to the price inflation 
threatening to result from increased produc- 
tion costs caused by curtailed operation.” 

Here is the basic program cooked up for 
farm machinery workers under the guise of 
helping the war along: 

1. Quotas on as many different implements 
as possible would be transferred from the 
seven large companies to the smaller ones. 

2. All tools made were to be labeled “Vic- 
tory” models, with a legend such as “Made 
for IH, Case, etc., by Blount Plow Co.” 

3. Distribution would be handled by having 
each company place its order for its quota 
with the producing nucleus plant, with dis- 
tribution by the purchasing company through 
its regular channels, 


POORLY PLANNED AND ILL-ORGANIZED 


While some other industries were gutted 
by the same process, it is a startling fact— 
in view of all the pressure for maximum food 
production during the war—that the farm- 
machinery industry was one of the first to 
be monkeyed with. And the slang is well 
used in this case, that a bunch of left-footed 
monkeys could not have done a more 
thorough job. The WPB report, in fact, says 
much the same thing although in different 
words, i. e., “considered on its face, the con- 
centration program might well be found to 
be poorly planned, ill-organized, and haphaz- 
ardly carried out.” 

The WPB tries later to excuse the boys, but 
the fact that farm machinery is so extremely 
short today, when it is a matter of short 
supply at home and starvation abroad, speaks 
for itself. The net result of the concentra- 
tion idea was to keep the industry disorgan- 
ized and in a chaotic state for more than a 
year. 


NECESSARILY RUTHLESS DISLOCATION 


The kind of European commissar thinking 
that dictated this experiment is revealed in 
the summary of a discussion at one WPB 
meeting. The WPB report, without naming 
the speaker, quotes someone as saying that 
“the selection of certain plants for continued 
operation—and others for suspended anima- 
tion, if not actual extinction—is a necessarily 
ruthless dislocation of the national economy.” 
Whoever was doing the talking evidently en- 
joyed the prospect of being necessarily ruth- 
less; toward American industry, under the 
guise of war necessity. The big hitch, it was 
complained in the meeting, was that the idea 
didn’t coincide with the tradition of free 
American enterprise and that some of the 
strictly American enterprise advocates 
wouldn’t go along. 

WPB’s labor division was definitely in 
favor of concentration, believing that “there 
is especial need for adopting programs of 
concentration of civilian production in 
nucleus plants in certain industries” it is 
stated in the report. And quoting again: 

“James S. Knowlson, director of industry 
operations, just as definitely did not favor 
mandatory concentration although his as- 
sistant, John F. Fennelly, took a more mod- 
erate view. On April 9, 1942, Fennelly wrote 
to Knowlson that he felt concentration was 
theoretically a desirable objective and also, 
within limits, desirable from a_ practical 
standpoint. I should agree that more ef- 


ficient operation would result from such a 
cevelopment and, furthermore, a considerable 
simplification of control.” 

The following is quoted from Fennelly’s 
letter to Knowlson: 





“The core of the argument seems to be the 
extent to which it is deemed necessary to 
move in this direction and also the methods 
by which it should be achieved. Leon Hen- 
derson apparently takes the position that 
the job should be done by initial arbitrary 
action, regardless of the natural resistances 
and the complications which may result. 
As I understand it, your position is that such 
concentration will tend to take place auto- 
matically after civilian industries have been 
placed on limited and uneconomic produc- 
tion schedules. 

“My own position would be somewhere in 
between the above two stated positions. 
Thus, I think there is a great deal to be 
said for avoiding unnecessary resistances and 
complex technical problems by permitting 
the system to evolve naturally up to a cer- 
tain point. On the other hand, I honestly 
do not believe that we will get the desired 
concentration by sitting still and awaiting 
the automatic process. For instance, I was 
talking the other day, to a hosiery manufac- 
turer whose production has been cut down 
severely as a result of the nylon allocations 
and he told me that he would like very 
much to see some definite step in the direc- 
tion of concentration taken by the War 
Production Board for his industry. Thus, 
he has already reached a point where he 
would welcome such action but probably will 
be slow to take it himself unless directed by 
the War Production Board.” 


“LEGISLATIVE PROCESS’ INCONVENIENT 


In line with that thought, Leon Hender- 
son is actually quoted in one meeting, when 
he was comparing the way Canada did it, 
as saying “Up there you don’t have such 
a thing as this legislative process, and it is 
a little more convenient.” In other words, 
it would be a heap easier to put these big 
ideas over if some Congressmen didn't have 
to be soothed first. “I am not advocating 
it,” he said piously, “but it is certainly con- 
venient.” Having to explain things to an 
American Congress was one of the things 
that, in the long run really threw these 
thinkers and helped put the situation 
straight. 

According to the report, Leon Henderson 
spearheaded a drive for funds from Congress 
to be used for a subsidy, to poultice the 
small businesses also being put out of ex- 
istence by the concentration program, When 
he couldn’t get the subsidy, it was the be- 
ginning of the end for the entire program. 

It is interesting to note, incidentally, that 
the CIO was very active in this whole situa- 
tion. It would appear, too, that a primary 
interest was in keeping union labor employ- 
ed. A CIO committee, early in the game, met 
with Office of Production Management— 
predecessor agency to WPB—to urge that 
farm machinery plants be made to go on 
large-scale war work. The idea was that 
these factories, if they were working on war 
contracts instead of continuing to make farm 
machines, could furnish work for labor which 
lost jobs in other industries which had been 
shut down by Government regulation. 


CIO TELLS HOW TO RUN THINGS 


Furthermore, these official reports disclose 
that the CIO proposed that, in each plant, a 
labor-management organization would run 
things. As a step to force this condition, 
they proposed that materials for normal ci- 
villian manufacture be allowed to go only 
to smaller plants. In other words, a big 
plant would have to take a war contract or 
it would die of starvation for materials. 

Well, this planning, and resulting uncer- 
tainty and chaos for the industry, lasted for 
15 months. Concentration of industry was 
planned for 39 different industries. It was 
actually ordered for 5, and in only 2 indus- 
tries—stoves and farm machinery—was it 
actually enforced. It is noted that before 
the order was issued for farm machinery to 
concentrate, a representative of Harry Hop- 
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kins asked at one of the meetings if there 
had been any trouble in carrying out the 
scheme in the earlier experiment with the 
stove industry. (Do you remember that you 
couldn’t get stoves for a long time, too?) 
According to the WPB report, Joseph Weiner, 
one of those favoring the scheme and dicre- 
garding an assistant’s adverse repert, saiq 
there had been no major difficulty. Which 
prompts the question as to just what he 
would call today’s situation. 

Space does not permit a comprehensive 
summary of the 318 typewritten pages of the 
two reports, or even the many pages directly 
concerned with farm machinery. For the 
record, however, it should be noted that 
order L-170 vas issued October 19, 1942, con- 
centrating production in the farm machinery 
and equipment industry. This had been in 
operation some 5 months when, in March 
1943, the director of the Food Production 
Administration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, reported on the effects of con- 
centration upon the 1943 agricultural produc- 
tion: 

““A detailed examination of concentration 
shows that undoubtedly the benefits from it 
are much less than the reduction it will bring 
about in farm production.” 


AND THE NET RESULT WAS CHAOS 


“The adverse effects of concentration on 
farm production without doubt will be direct 
and positive. It will come about in part by 
delay of machinery production until it is 
too late to serve farmers in 1943, and in 
part, by a direct further reduction in amount 
of machinery reaching the farmer on account 
of the chaos that concentration has brought 
in disrupting and paralyzing the distribu- 
tion of machinery at every step from the 
manufacturer to States, counties, jobbers, 
dealers, and, finally, to the farmers. * * * 

“To summarize, it can be said that con- 
centration of the farm-machinery industry 
has done little to increase direct war pro- 
duction. It has probably not appreciably 
increased the use of labor for this purpose. 
On the other hand, it has introduced uncer- 
tainty and confusion in the food-production 
work of the Nation, when every possible ef- 
fort should be made to facilitate vital war 
production. It has been a pronounced 
failure, and should be so recognized and dis- 
carded at the earliest possible moment.” 

On June 14, 1943, order L-170 was super- 
seded by order L-257, which eliminated the 
concentration provisions based on size and 
class distinction and was in effect a return 
to the earlier method of horizontal percent- 
agewise curtailment from a given base. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, consist- 
ently I have voted for the bills to extend 
the Office of Price Administration be- 
cause I honestly felt that this agency was 
needed during the war and with scarci- 
ties prevailing in so many of our com- 
modities following the war. I have felt 
that some controls were necessary during 
the reconversion period. The conference 
report, so overwhelmingly passed by both 
Houses of Congress in June, was a work- 
able bill and provided for the orderly 
and gradual dissolution of the agency. 
However, our President saw fit to veto 
this measure and was without a doubt 











poorly acvised after being advised to 
sign the bill by our Speaker, Mr. Ray- 
pURN, and by the leader of the Senate, 
Mr. BarKLey, both men of his own party 
and highly respected by both Houses of 
the Congress; I hold no sympathy for 
him. 

The last day of June found us without 
any price control. The people every- 
where seemed fearful of an immediate 
skyrocketing of prices. I will admit there 
were some who jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the situa- 
tion, but by and large American business, 
through its leaders and associations, 
pledged that they would hold prices and 
their profits toa minimum. For 3 weeks 
the shackles were removed from industry 
and agriculture. Production seemed to 
forge ahead and we found many items 
coming to the shelves of our department 
stores and foods to the counters of our 
grocery stores and markets that we had 
seldom seen for months. Some items 
came in such quantities that the prices 
were below the OPA ceilings. Other 
commodities never did reach the ceiling 
prices, plus the subsidies that had been 
granted. True, some very scarce articles 
took quite a jump, but from reliable 
sources I had learned that many black- 
market operators loaded up heavy in 
certain lines, only to learn to their sor- 
row that the people cannot be fooled all 
the time; they refused to pay unreason- 
able prices in this apparent free market. 
The result was that these perishable 
items had to be moved and these gouging 
racketeers took their licking. And I am 
not weeping for them, as I have learned 
that many of these operators were the 
very ones threatening us and urging us 
to vote for an OPA bill, without the so- 
called crippling amendments, or else. 

On July 23 we received the new OPA 
extension bill and a more impracticable, 
unworkable conglomeration I have never 
read. We had just learned that good old 
American enterprise was not dead. It 
had come to life. When, lo and behold, 
the House voted it back into a strait- 
jacket again, along with the approximate 
30,000 employees, rearing to regiment our 
American economy, using the good tax- 
payers’ dollars to bring back scarcities, 
the black markets, and all the corruption 
that goes with it. In this conference 
report I can see nothing but chaos and 
confusion. I am indeed sorry that the 
motion to recommit the bill, instructing 
the conferees to bring back a bill only 
providing for rent controls, was defeated. 
I voted for this and sincerely hoped it 
would pass. My fear now is that having 
lost this opportunity to reestablish free 
markets, the chance may not come again 
for many moons. The “take” of black 
markets will be increased manyfold and 
the general contempt for law will in- 
Crease with tragic results. 

Information has come to me that sev- 
eral of the best men, formerly on the 
OPA staff, secured transfers to other 
Government departments during the 
Stagnation period and therefore these 
recent predictions as to what can be 
So favorably accomplished, fades into 
thin air. 

The OPA’s old record of delays and 
Procrastinations caused many an anxious 
worry and the loss of thousands of dol- 
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lars to American business and agricu- 
ture. Should they have to operate with 
incompetent or inexperience staff work- 
ers, we have reason to be alarmed. In- 
stead of staving off inflation, it will con- 
tinue to foster the very scarcities that 
stimulate inflation. The Department of 
Agriculture informs us that we can ex- 
pect the largest wheat and corn crop in 
all history. We know our livestock popu- 
lation is larger than average. This com- 
bination should assure us of an abund- 
ance of meat, poultry, eggs, and dairy 
products. However, we have a new set- 
up with this bill. A three-man Decon- 
trol Board has the power to reestablish 
controls. It can override the OPA and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Some in- 
dustrial price ceilings have already been 
restored. No controls can be imposed on 
poultry, eggs, petroleum, or tobacco be- 
fore August 21 and on that date only 
if the Board orders them. On August 21 
also the bill provides that prices in effect 
on June 30 be restored on meat, dairy 
products, and grain. Much depends on 
the good judgment of our Secretary of 
Agriculture and the hope that the De- 
control Board will cooperate with him in 
soon announcing that controls on agri- 
cultural products will not be resumed 
on August 21. If this is not done, we 
are again sure of having scarcities and a 
flourishing black market, and what is 
worse, an ever-broadening disrespect for 
law. There are many, many other pro- 
visions in the last bill, too complicated to 
explain here, that only add more con- 
fusion for everyone. I received hundreds 
of letters protesting my votes on the other 
OPA extension bills, with their so-called 
crippling amendments. To me these 
measures appeared logical and work- 
able—provided we agree that any Gov- 
ernment control agency should only 
function during an emergency. I do not 
believe these people, who objected to the 
other bills, could possibly favor this mon- 
strosity. Give our free economy an op- 
portunity to function, unshackled, for a 
reasonable length of time and the old 
law of supply and demand will furnish 
us with plenty and at fair and reasonable 
prices. 





Veterans’ Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, before the close of 
this session I want to refer to some of 
the legislation we have passed during the 
Seventy-eighth and Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress in the interest of the veterans. 

And, may I say that the Members of 
the House are to be congratulated for the 
great interest they have taken in effect- 
ing legislation on a wide front in an ef- 
fort to render the greatest possible as- 
sistance to the veterans who defended 
this country and to their families. 
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The laws we have passed to aid the 
veterans and their dependents are a fit- 
ting tribute expressing the gratitude of 
the Members of Congress and of the 
American people for the services they 
have rendered to our country. 

As a member of the World War 
Veterans’ Legislation Coramittee I have 
fought for the interest of the veterans, 
in helping to draft legislation and in 
securing its enactment on the floor of the 
House. History will record that we 
Members of Congress have gone further 
in legislation helpful to the veterans than 
any nation in the world and probably 
farther than the Members of this House 
in the beginning ever anticipated. 

As for myself I believe every dollar 
of the billions we have obligated the 
Government to pay in the interest of our 
servicemen and veterans has been justi- 
fied. Some of you may recall that I 
have made the statement in the debates, 
that if this Government would practice 
more economy and better business poli- 
cies that by so doing we could save twice 
the billions of dollars each year that 
would be necessary to take care of the 
veterans and their dependents. 

I pointed out in the debates on one 
occasion that while the bills we were 
considering in the interest of the vet- 
erans would cost $4,500,000,000 a year, 
that the administration could take 1,500,- 
000 persons off of the Federal pay roll 
and save the $4,500,000,000 which would 
pay the entire bill for all of the aid 
necessary for the veterans for a whole 
year. 

Again I pointed out when the British 
loan was under consideration that rather 
than to loan $4,000,000,000 we had bet- 
ter spend it on our own people, point- 
ing out that this vast amount of money 
would build a million low-priced homes 
needed for our veterans. 

In the Seventy-eighth Congress we 
passed the GI bill of rights which was 
sponsored by the national officers of the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and practically all veterans’ 
organizations. This, indeed, was a great 
piece of legislation. The Members of the 
House and most of the veterans are fa- 
miliar with the provisions of this bill. 
Naturally, when the bill was put into op- 
eration we found on testing it out that 
it could be improved by amendments. 

During this Seventy-ninth Congress 
much study was given to the bill and it 
was amended in several instances to 
make it more workable. I am informed 
by the Veterans’ Administration that it 
is working much better, and as well as 
could be expected with the great volume 
of applications from veterans desiring to 
take advantage of the provisions of this 
bill. 

Never before in this country was such 
an effort made by the Congress to make 
up to the servicemen some of the losses 
they have sustained by being called away 
from civilian pursuits. For instance, 
provisions were made for every young 
man whose education had been inter- 
rupted or delayed to return to high 
school or college, tuition free, with the 
Government paying partial subsistence 
for him while completing his education. 
On the job training with partial sub- 
sistence provided for those who wanted 
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to engage in a trade or profession. Sub- 
sistence and vocational training for those 
who were wounded in an effort to put 
them in position where they could main- 
tain themselves in civilian life in the 
future. Provisions were made, with the 
Government cooperating, for loans to 
those who wanted to buy a business, a 
home or a farm. 

Let me cite only two instances to show 
how the veterans are making use of the 
opportunities provided for them under 
the GI bill of rights. 

Up to June 1, 1946, 178,162 loans were 
made for homes, farms and business, to- 
taling $819,139,060 in loans at 4 percent 
on long and favorable terms guaranteed 
by the Government. To the credit of the 
veterans may I point out that out of 
this vast number only 138 have defaulted 
on such loans which is, indeed, a re- 
markable record. 

May I further point out that as of June 
1, 1946, under the educational provisioi) 
there has been enrolled 839,454 veterans. 
There are now additional applications 
for these educational features which have 
been approved in the amount of 1,567,273. 
Reports from all of the educational in- 
stitutions come to us that but with few 
exceptions, the veterans are serious, 
energetic and studious, ranking high in 
their classes. 

We have provided priority in civil 
service for veterans which will permit 
hundreds of thousands of them to more 
easily secure jobs. Many other heipful 
provisions, too numerous to mention, 
were written into the GI bill of rights for 
the veterans. 

With reference to compensation and 
pensions; legislation has been passed 
greatly increasing these meritorious aids 
for the veterans and their dependents. 
The insurance provisions for those who 
desire to continue to carry governmental 
insurance has been written into the law 
through amendments that gives the vet- 
erans the best insurance for their money 
in America today. 

Back in 1933 when President Roosevelt 
had enacted what was known as the 
Economy Act, the compensation of many 
veterans was completely taken away. 
For some single veterans the eompensa- 
tion was reduced to $8.20 per month when 
they went to a hospital and the compen- 
sation was reduced to about $20 a month 
for married veterans when they were 
compelled to be hospitalized. 

We passed a bill recently correcting 
these two wrongs by allowing the veteran 
to retain his full compensation without 
any reduction when it was necessary for 
him to be hospitalized. Because of the 
general increase of living costs during the 
past 2 years we passed bills increasing all 
compensation to veterans by a total of 
374% percent. The passage of this bill 
brought some additional relief to over a 
million veterans of World Wars I and II. 
Time will not permit me to go into detail 
as to general increases and benefits all 
along the line which this Congress has 
brought to the veterans of World Wars 
I and II through the great amount of 
legislation which we have placed upon 
the statute books. 

Mr. Speaker, we Members of the House 
have felt that the regular GI or enlisted 
man was entitled to receive his terminal 


leave pay the same as has been received 
by the officers. We felt that this in- 
justice should be corrected. 

This House of Representatives, as you 
know, has passed the terminal leave pay 
bill and it is now before the Senate. I 
have always felt that the enlisted man 
was as much entitled to terminal leave 
pay as were the officers. I am glad the 
House has taken favorable action as the 
payment of terminal leave will give to all 
enlisted men an average of about $165 
which will help many thousands of the 
GI's of my district and throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Members know, 
the World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration in 
an effort to find out what was wrong gen- 
erally in the Administration so that 
the direction of veterans’ affairs in the 
future would bring the best possible care 
and assistance to the veterans who were 
hospitalized throughout the Nation. I 
believe this move was one of great im- 
portance to the veterans and I am sure 
will result in lasting good. 

Under the new administration of Gen- 
eral Bradley, one of the greatest accom- 
plishments, in my judgment, was to 
make possible through legislation a new 
era in the advancement of more up-to- 
date methods and policies of administra- 
tion, giving the new Administrator, Gen- 
eral Bradley, who is assisted by Major 
General Hawley in charge of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, an 
opportunity to raise the standards of 
medical, surgical, mental, and all types 
of treatment for those veterans who find 
it necessary to become patients in our 
veterans’ hospitals throughout the 
Nation. 

The keystone in this new advancement 
was the bill we passed setting up the 
Medical Corps in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. We raised sal- 
aries so that we might be able to secure 
and hold in the service the best men in 
medical science throughout the country. 
We made it possible through raising of 
salaries and other requirements to bring 
to the veterans the best men there are in 
the dental profession. We made it pos- 
sible, by revamping all salaries, to se- 
cure and hold a nursing service equal 
to that in any hospital in the Nation. 
I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of the best there is in nursing service for 
the veterans. 

In many of the veterans’ hospitals, 
because of the excellent service now 
being rendered, the average time re- 
quired for the recovery of a patient has 
been lowered within the past 6 months 
from 42 days to 19 days. This better 
service has raised the patient-day cost 
from $5.03 to $7.75, but, through the re- 
duction of the time necessary for treat- 
ment for the recovery of the patient, the 
cost per individual patient by reason of 
this better service has dropped from $210 
to $147. This means that better medical 
treatment and nursing service has 
brought a quicker recovery to the patient 
at a greater saving financially to the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize there is much 
yet to be accomplished and the Members 
of this House will have an opportunity 
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to consider further legislation with the 
beginning of the eightieth session come 
next January 1947. 

I realize that there has been con- 
siderable delay in the opportunity of the 
veterans to get into the hospitals and 
receive the attention they desire. This 
could not be avoided because with the 
millions of men coming out of the service 
and for the years past, with the lack of 
building materials and men to do con- 
struction work there was an oversupply 
of men needing hospitalization and an 
undersupply of facilities with which to 
accommodate them. The situation has 
been eased considerably and as the pro- 
gram of building of new hospitals is 
pushed, possibly within a year we will 
have sufficient hospitals and sufficient 
beds to promptly care for all veterans 
needing hospitalization. 

The hospitalization and care of the 
veterans throughout the years to come 
will continue to be of first importance 
and one cf our biggest problems. When 
you realize that we have 99,509 beds al- 
ready provided and are rapidly pushing 
forward with building construction, you 
can begin to conceive of the tremendous 
responsibility and task that rests upon 
the shoulders of General Bradley, Major 
General Hawley, and the thousands of 
top-flight doctors and nurses who must 
carry on and direct the work of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

In order to get some conception of the 
vastness of this problem, may I point out 
to you that there are in the various vet- 
erans’ hospitals in the Nation today what 
is known as 26,980 general medicine and 
surgical mental cases. There are, in ad- 
dition, 44,699 mental cases in regular 
psychoneurosis hospitals. There are 
8,000 veterans afflicted with tuberculosis 
in the hospitals and 28,375 hospitalized 
for physical disability and wounds which 
are service connected. Roughly speak- 
ing, as of June 27, 1946, there was some- 
thing over 100,000 patients. This will 
give you an idea of the vastness and the 
importance of this great and necessary 
work. 

Naturally, in an organization as big as 
the Veterans’ Administration, even with 
the highest type of leadership, with the 
best there is in organization, there is 
bound to be some delay, some things 
overlooked, someone disappointed in the 
service they receive. 

Mr. Speaker, General Bradley, Gen- 
eral Hawley, and others have come be- 
fore our committee many times. We 
have had an excellent opportunity in 
discussing the problems concerning the 
veterans, to evaluate their earnestness, 
sincerity, and integrity of purpose. I 
think I speak the sentiments of every 
member of the Veterans’ Committee 
when I say that these men in their 
straight-forward honest approaches to 
the problems confronting us have won 
the unanimous respect and confidence o! 
the members of our committee- 

Mr. Speaker, the World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation Committee has brought 
much far-reaching legislation to the floor 
of this House. I want to compliment the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
generally for the interest you have all 
show in the veterans. I think your co- 
operation can best be appreciated and 














established when I say to you, that by 
overwhelming majorities you have ap- 
proved every piece of legislation our com- 
mittee has reported to the House. We 
have made a great start in this great 
humanitarian work of trying to build 
back, so far as medical science and nurs- 
ing care Will do it, the health and physical 
well-being of the defenders of our 
country. 

There is much to be donc and I am cer- 
tain that the Members of this House will 
follow this course through year after 
vear until a grateful nation will have 
expressed its fullest gratitude to these 
defenders of our country. 





Single Department of Defense Legisla- 
tion Should Be Passed; Editorials 


Point Up Important Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that necessary legislation to create 
a single Department of Defense should 
have been acted on prior to the recess or 
the adjournment of Congress. It is my 
further belief that the compelling rea- 
sons for the consolidation, and the giving 
of coequal status for air, land, and sea 
forces, are recognized by the American 
people. Action should be taken early 
next year. 

I herewith include two informative 
and challenging editorials on this vital 
subject: 

[From the Washington Post of July 26, 1946] 
MERGER NOW 


Any regard for the Nation’s security would 
keep Members of Congress in town till action 
had been taken on the Army and Navy merger 
bill. The latest spur is furnished by the ma- 
jority report of the joint committee set up to 
investigate the Pearl Harbor disaster. Un- 
fortunately, however, the majority, in a ver- 
bose 250,000 word report, did not spell out 
the sum total of their recommendations. 
All the 25 supervisory, administrative, and 
organization deficiencies which are held to 
require correction add up to one basic need, 
viz, unification. They have to do with hu- 
man frailties, but all of them could be traced 
‘o traditional loyalties to department or 
branch springing from the separation and 
competition of the armed services. Why the 
majority did not advocate the over-all reform 
specifically instead of al'owing it to arise out 
of the report is beyo: yur comprehension. 
The neglect leaves the secommendations up 
in the air, as, for instance, when the com- 
mittee proposes “immediate action be taken 
‘oO Insure that unity of command is imposed 

‘all military and naval outposts.” 

m How is it possible to have unity of com- 
mand in the field and divided command at 
‘ome? This is a question which is much 
more intriguing than the question which, 
ee Members say, intrigued them: 

"iy Was it possible for a Pearl Harbor to 
occur? No matter what machinery is set up 
Guteide Washington, division at the top is 
peste to reappear all the way down the line, 
ne of personal or service loyalty. 

‘ere would be the same lack of intercom- 


m 


‘unication which frustrated service relations 
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before Pearl Harbor and brought about dis- 
aster. It is to end this sort of thing that the 
single department bill has been proposed. 
The reform is held up mainly by a moss- 
backed clinging to tradition on the part of 
Congress, aided and abetted by the disincli- 
nation to change which is part of the human 
equation. ° 

These obstacles have proved insurmount- 
able for the last 30 years. Twenty years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, Billy Mitchell, encounter- 
ing precisely the same situation of non- 
coordination at Pearl Harbor that the 
Japanese encountered, told a congressional 
committee, “I have never seen anything like 
it.” A unified command in Hawaii, in 
Mitchell’s opinion, was the first step to gen- 
eral unification. Congress was so impressed 
by Mitchell's warnings that it almost enacted 
reform. President Harding, thinking the step 
was coming, had the appointees ready for a 
single department of defense. Indeed, it is 
said that John W. Weeks and Edwin Denby 
had accepted appointments as under secre- 
taries in the combined department. But the 
change never came off. The reason was that 
the brass hats, appalled over the prospective 
overturn of their vested interests, threatened 
to resign, and Congress lacked the courage 
to apply the counsel of common sense that 
Billy Mitchell provided. 

The disaster that Billy Mitchell envisaged 
as the result of lack of coordination duly 
occurred. And the Pearl Harbor Commit- 
tee, both in the majority and minority re- 
ports, duly apportions the blame among the 
men upon whom the Nation relies for its 
security. The report, however, says not a 
word about the failure of Congress, in the 
face of such warnings as Mitchell gave, to 
change the divisive organization in which 
our commanders operate. But the legis- 
lative arm cannot escape some responsibility. 
And now, with the lessons of Pearl Harbor so 
clear that the most distinguished voices in 
the armed services have joined that of the 
departed Mitchell, action is required pri- 
marily from Congress to put those lessons 
into effect. Our security cannot afford any 
more procrastination. The state of armed 
peace which is now our condition requires a 
streamlining of our national defense system 
which the merger bill affords. It must be 
top-to-bottom reorganization. “Since the 
basic principle of success in war is unity of 
command under leaders trained in and se- 
lected for their knowledge and skill in the 
use of all arms,” says an officer who is both 
a sailor and a statesman, Admiral H. E. Yar- 
nell, “it seems logical to assume that there 
should be the same unity in the military 
departments and general staffs of the Gov- 
ernment.” The onus is upon Congress to put 
our security ahead of the kind of traditions 
which are simply the safeguards of vested 
interests. 





[From the Washington Star of July 26 1946] 
THE AIR AND THE FUTURE 


The newest report of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey paints a gripping 
picture of what American air power accom- 
plished in the Pacific. Beyond that it offers 
counsel of a sort not to be ignored by any 
American interested in the future security 
of the Nation. 

In the course of its excellently written nar- 
rative, the survey makes several statements 
lending a fresh historical perspective to the 
Pacific war. It declares, for instance, that 
the Japanese never contemplated invading 
the United States, and it notes that had they 
been able to step up the tempo of their 
suicide-plane attacks they might have forced 
us to withdraw from Okinawa and revise our 
strategy. But these and similar points are 
merely incidental to the report’s main thesis, 
which is simply that all of us must cOme to 
realize the vital importance of the fact that 
enemy air power, “enjoying the control of the 
skies over one’s head, can be as disastrous to 
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one’s country as its occupation by physical 
invasion.” 

The survey does not slight the role played 
by surface vessels and ground forces in the 


Pacific. It emphasizes that team play among 
all elements was essential to victory and that 
such team play will always be needed. 
Nevertheless, observing that new weapons 
like the atomic bomb will require radical 
changes in navies and land armies, it holds 
that air power—notably our carrier planes— 
was the most decisive factor of all against the 
Japanese, and it insists that our aerial offen- 
sive with conventional explosives and incen- 
diaries would have been enough to force them 
to surrender unconditionally by the end of 
1945 even without Hiroshima, Russia’s entry 
into the war, or our projected invasion, and 
even though they still had thousands of 
planes and 2,000,000 troops on the home 
islands. 

When it speaks of air power’s revolution- 
ary decisiveness, of course—air power’s abil- 
ity to crush a country into complete submis- 
sion without invasion—the Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey kas in mind more thar conven- 
tional planes. It has in mind pilotless craft, 
guided missiles, transoceanic rockets of su- 
personic speed, automatically airborne atomic 
weapons, and similar agents of swift and all- 
encompassing catastrophe. These are the 
things which have convinced it that the 
United States must act promptly in devel- 
oping protection for its civilian population 
and economy through such measures as par- 
tial decentralization, elaborate scientific re- 
search and development, the best possible 
intelligence system, anc the establishment 
of a new armed service—equal to the Army 
and Navy—to specialize in keeping the Na- 
tion ready for the fantastic things that would 
happen in a third world war. 

In principle, if not in detail, the Survey’s 
counsel is altogether sound. Until we have 
genuine trust and cooperation among na- 
tions our security will be no better than our 
preparedness. Moreover, to the extent that 
it will inhibit possible aggressors, a strong 
America, an America supremely equipped for 
the new air age, will be serving not only itself 
but all lands anxious for a lasting peace. 





Christianity and Interracial Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks, I wish to include a 
speech made by Mr. G. Howland Shaw, 
former assistant Secretary of State, over 
the Catholic Hour. 

It is an exceptionally fine speech on 
one of the fundamental principles of 
Christianity—Interracial Justice. 


In his very first encyclical after his election 
Pope Pius XII declared: 

“Those who enter the church, whatever 
be their origin or their speech, must know 
that they have equal rights as children in 
the house of the Lord, where the law of 
Christ and the peace of Christ prevail.” 

And again in a magnificent passage of that 
most magnificent of recent encyclicals, “The 
Mystical Body of Christ,” the same Pope has 
said: 

“Men may be separated by nationality and 
race, but Our Saviour poured out His blood 
to reconcile all men to God through the 
cross and to bid them all unite in one body, 
He has taught us not only to have love for 
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those of a different nation and a different 
race, but to love even our enemies. We 
chant the length, the width, the height, the 
depth of the charity of Christ which neither 
diversity of race or culture, neither the 
wasteless tracts of ocean, nor wars, be their 
cause just or unjust, can ever weaken or 
destroy.” 

We read or hear such words, 
them. We say to ourselves: Yes, that is 
what I believe. And then we forget them. 
Rather should these words make us hang our 
heads in shame so great is the distance be- 
tween that in which we claim to believe and 
a state of things radically at variance with 
those beliefs for which we cannot escape per- 
sonal responsibility. It is a convenient alibi 
to say that individuals guilty of acts con- 
trary to interracial justice and charity have 
blundered or were tactless, but they would 
not have blundered; they would not have 
been tactless if you and I translated our 
Christian beliefs into practice. And it is 
easy too to say that these things are very 
unfortunate, but that there must be a long 
process of education before they can be 
changed. That puts our consciences ef- 
fectively to sleep and relieves us of any com- 
pulsion for immediate action. 

What are we Christians to do? 

There are three important things we must 
do as individuals. Let us at least know just 
what Christianity teaches with respect to 
race relations. Obviously that is basic and 
primary. And then let us get some clear 
picture of what the interracial problem is in 
this country at the present time. There are 
countless excellent books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles on the subject and they are 
readily available. They can easily be sup- 
plemented by first-hand observation. But 
we should go further than study and ob- 
servation. We should make every effort to 
get beyond such facts as high infant mortal- 
ity, poor schooling, and worse housing and 
discrimination of all sorts. In the measure 
that such is possible we must feel with the 
victim of discrimination as he or she faces 
the conditions of living. There must be at 
least some real and emotional identifica- 
tion. 

There is a final stage in this preparation, 
this school’ng of the individual Christian. 
The human mind is curiously likely to func- 
tion in watertight compartments and there 
fre undoubtedly many Christians who keep 
their theology in one compartment and such 
knowledge of the interracial problem as they 
possess in a quite different and very tightly 
separated compartment. Christian teaching 
and the realities of that problem must be 
consciously compared and the incompatibil- 
ity between them vividly understood. That 
is the conclusion at which we must individ- 
ually arrive before we can so much as begin 
to participate in any useful program of action 
in the interracial field. 

There are many such programs. There is 
the Interracial Council organized on a reli- 
gious basis. Today there are Catholic inter- 
racial councils in New York, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Washington, Brooklyn, and Chicago, 
They bring together Negro and white Cath- 
olics to know each other, to pray and to work 
together and to study the implications of 
their faith with respect to race relations. The 
members of the Washington council, for in- 
stance, pledge themselves— 

1. To act with equal justice, courtesy, and 
consideration toward white and colored, Jew 
and Christian. 

2. To condemn any discriminatory practice. 

3. To fight any interior bitterness that may 
have resulted from past and present experi- 
ences of racial prejudice. 

4. To do all in their power to obtain the 
acceptance of these principles by others. 

To implement this pledge, to make it a 
reality in their lives, the members of the 
Washington council have prepared and use 
a very specific examination of conscience. 


We admire 


Young children are naturally tolerant and 
unaware of racial and national differences. 
Through adult influence they are warped into 
intolerance. They become aware of racial 
and national differences. They are led into 
the un-Christian interpretation which many 
adults place upon these differences. The role 
of the school, therefore, in correcting racial 
and national tensions is of paramount impor- 
tance and has received wide recognition. A 
greater stress, however, must be placed on 
intercultural relations in our school systems 
for American and Catholic principles de- 
mand a marked emphasis on the effective 
teaching of interracial justice in the curricula 
of those schools. An example of what can be 
done is to be found in the Archdiocese of 
New York, where at the direction of Cardinal 
Spellman a very complete syllabus of inter- 
cultural education was prepared well over a 
year ago by the office of the archdiocesan 
superintendent of schools in collaboration 
with Fordham University. During the past 
scholastic year that syllabus has been in use 
in one-third of the parish schools of the arch- 
diocese. The results have been highly satis- 
factory and at the opening of the school year 
next autumn the syllabus, revised and made 
more concrete as a result of teaching expe- 
rience, will be in use in all of the parish ele- 
mentary schools of the Archdiocese. 

In the field of higher education there are 
also significant moves to record. Fordham 
University, for instance, at its school of 
social service has offered during the past year 
a course in “community organization and 
cultural relations” and St. John’s University 
in Brooklyn has given its students the op- 
portunity to enroll in a course on “Inter- 
racial problems and the principles of the en- 
cyclicals.” The school of social studies 
founded in Chicago by Bishop Sheil has like- 
wise made an outstanding contribution along 
Similar lines. 

Two weeks ago, under the auspices of the 
social action department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and with the 
strong support and personal interest of the 
apostolic delegate, a seminar on the Negro 
problem was held in Washington. For 4 days 
@ group cf leaders, clerical and lay, Negro 
and white, discussed with utmost frankness 
all aspects of the problem and arrived at a 
series of recommendations to stimulate as 
well as to guide Catholic action in this field. 

It is notorious that racial tension thrives 
upon rumors. Dealing with such rumors is, 
of course, a negative approach but it has its 
value and importance. As an example may 
be cited the Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council in Chicago. The Council has taken 
@ particularly serious view of the danger 
of irresponsible rumors. On one occasion not 
so long ago a rumor to the effect that 
Negroes were causing disturbances on street- 
cars was gaining wide local credence. Three 
priests after careful investigation as a re- 
sult of riding the streetcars satisfied them- 
selves that the rumor was unfounded and so 
reported from the pulpits of their respective 
churches on the following Sunday. 

These are samples of Christian programs 
in the interracial fieid, but there is one more 
aspect of the problem which must not be 
forgotten. Events of the past few years have 
shown that the time has passed when the 
world of color could be pushed aside and 
classified as inferior, colonial, or uncivilized. 
That world is in process of taking its rightful 
place in contemporary life. The process may 
be long, but it is already well advanced. 
From a Christian and a Catholic point of view 
it should present no difficulties, religious, or 
intellectual—quite the contrary. 

Catholics, however, do not always realize 
how catholic the Catholic Church really is. 
They are those who-are astonished when they 
are told that the church, besides Latin, recog- 
nizes Greek, Armenian, Syriac, Slavonic and 
Coptic as liturgical languages and that the 
rites in these languages are protected to the 
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point of decreeing excommunication for any- 
body who encourages a persOn of an eastern 
rite to pass to the Latin rite. They have ajso 
perhaps failed to grasp fully the meaning of 
certain important acts of the present pope: 
His consecration for instance of 12 bishops 
of different races and nationalities in gt. 
Peter’s as one of the first acts of his pontif- 
cate, the creation of 32 cardinals represent. 
ing 19 different nationalities, including the 
Chinese, and most recently the change of 
status of the Catholic Church in China from 
the missionary category to one of complete 
equality with the church in the United States 
and Europe. 

When we are considering what we as Chris. 
tians should do in efforts to solve the inter. 
racial problem let us never forget that we 
shall not be judged by the prudence we dis- 
play nor by the skill with which we com. 
promise, but by that part of our convictions 
which we translate into action and with 
which we challenge the world, 





Flood Control for the Illinois River 
REMARKS 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to address the House today with refer- 
ence to the recommendations of the 
United States Army’s Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors to acquire 142,000 
acres of land to create a system of flood 
control for the Illinois River and its 
principal tributaries, particularly the 
Sangamon River. 

The taxpayers and landowners are vi- 
tally concerned because the program will 
affect three counties—Sangamon, Ma- 
coupin, and Christian—in the Twenty- 
first Illinois Congressional District, which 
I am privileged to represent in Congress. 

The plans of the Government's engi- 
neers call for an initial cost of $12,000.000 
to acquire the land, another $90,000,000 
to construct a series of 15 reservoirs at 
strategic spots, and an annual expendi- 
ture of $4,000,000 to*maintain the sys- 
tem once it is established. All of this 
money must be appropriated by Con- 
gress at some future date. 

We of the Twenty-first Congressional 
District, individually and collectively, are 
not opposed to the theory of flood con- 
trol, but we are unanimous in voicing 
opposition to the proposals as they are 
now written because they are not only 
unnecessary, but extremely inequitable 
and unjust. 

Three of the proposed dams would be 
along the Sangamon River with a series 
of others on tributaries feeding into 
them. Four of these would be estab- 
lished in, or would directly affect, the 
county of Sangamon and its principal 
district, the city of Springfield, which is 
the State capital of Illinois, and where 
lie the hallowed remains of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The program as now outlined would 
require acquisition of 34,350 acres of 
Sangamon County farm land, some of 
which is among the most productive 10 
the entire United States. Not only that, 














put the reservoirs to be created would 
practically make Springfield, a metro- 
politan area of some 89,484 persons, a 
virtual island in flood time. Thus, un- 
Jess modified, the proposal will directly 
affect the property, the welfare, and the 
future of thousands of individuals and 
business concerns. 

Now if this flood-control program 
would mean creation of a permanent 
chain of lakes in the Springfield area, it 
might be more attractive to the commu- 
nity and to the property owners con- 
cerned, but instead, it means creation 
of a series of mosquito-infested, disease- 
breeding swamps and marsh lands which 
would constitute a constant menace to 
public health—all subjected to the un- 


predictable whims of the weather, with - 


its spring rains, summer droughts, and 
winter snows. 

Periodic flooding and draining of the 
34.350 acres of land in the Sangamon 
County area would depend upon the 
operation of a huge dam which would 
be constructed on the Sangamon River 
above Petersburg, and upon water re- 
leased from smaller projected dams and 
levees at Oakley, Mahomet, Bando, Cur- 
ran, Rochester, and Taylorville. 

The development of this program not 
only means abandonment of farms and 
homes together with thousands of acres, 
but the relocation and reconstruction of 
important, roads and bridges, schools, 
railroads, utility and power lines, sewer 
systems, and the curtailment of coal- 
mine operations. 


The cost is almost inestimable, but it - 


will run into millions. The city of 
Springfield will face the necessity of re- 
constructing a new sanitary district at 
an estimated cost of $800,000 because the 
existing district would be in the part of 
the backwater created by the proposed 
system. The city also would be com- 
pelled to build a new intercepting sewer 
at a cost of another $700,000. The city’s 
sewer system, involving 17 different 
branches, some of which are 78 years old, 
would be jeopardized. 

Much property in the city itself would 
be involved. Water would flood parts 
of Camp Lincoln, and much of Oak Ridge 
cemetery. It is predicted that 1,250 
graves in the cemetery would be flooded, 
including those of many Civil War vet- 
erans. Water would even reach the 
cemetery chapel and flood to a depth of 
18 inches, the floor of the receiving vault 
which was the first resting place of the 
body of Abraham Lincoln. 

Also jeopardized will be the future of 
Lake Springfield, a beautiful lake with 
a surface of 4,200 acres, which would re- 
Main as the only sizable lake in San- 
samon County, storing palatable water 
me healthful recreational fa- 
LILES, 

The proposed dam at Petersburg would 
be 537 feet above sea level or 17 feet 
higher than Lake Springfield, which 
could subject the lake to flooding, mak- 
ing it vulnerable to pollution from raw 
Sewage, and lessening the value of the 
— property for permanent home 

Most concerned of all the taxpayers 
and landowners are the farmers them- 
eae The Sangamon County Farm 

ureau estimates that 107 farm families 
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will be forced to abandon their entire 
holdings, and 385 other families would 
lose from 10 percent to 90 percent of 
their acreage. In many instances, they 
would have no acreage except those up- 
land sections on which their homes and 
farm buildings are located. These peo- 
ple would thus be stranded with facili- 
ties but no acreage to operate. 

It is a gross injustice to summarily 
give these fine citizens their “walking 
papers.” Indeed, they might easily be- 
come displaced persons, because where 
can they go to buy new farms in this 
period of high prices? 

Not only will consummation of this 
program mean the removal of thousands 
of acres of land from the tax rolls, with 
a resultant heavier burden to be assumed 
by other sources of tax revenues, but it 
will mean a serious and permanent loss 
in crops. A survey has shown that the 
farm land in the valley of four of the 
tributaries in the area—Spring, Lick, 
South Fork, and Horse Creeks—have 
produced satisfactory crops in 39 out of 
the last 40 years. 

The primary and high schools in San- 
gamon County would be affected seri- 
ously. Ten schools would be submerged 
completely, and many others would be 
virtually isolated. It will necessitate re- 
organization of 61 rural school districts, 
affecting 1,460 pupils, who would have to 
resort to more devious and expensive 
routes to attend school. In addition, 
1,200 pupils in 10 of the county’s 12 high 
schools would be affected. Only the 
high-school districts at Illiopolis and 
Mount Auburn would not be affected. 

The 61 rural school districts contain 
185,870 acres, of which 33,270 are within 
the projected flood area. Removal of 
this land from the tax rolls also would 
mean a severe financial loss to the school 
system and an added burden to the 
taxpayers. 

Also seriously affected would be town- 
ship, county, and State roads and 
bridges. Adversely affected would be 13 
county roads and 86 township roads. 
Unless the Army engineers change their 
plans, the~ flood-control development 
mears that 3 county roads would have 


to be raised, 3 township roads would: 


have to be relocated, and 1 county road 
and 16 township roads would have to 
be abandoned altogether. It means also 
that 55 township roads would be sub- 
merged when the reservoirs are in full 
operation and that only 9 county roads 
and 15 township roads in the area would 
be left in normal service. Sangamon 
County alone would be required to 
reconstruct 47 bridges. 

Engineers estimate relocation and re- 
construction of these highways and 
bridges will cost the taxpayers of Sanga- 
mon County at least $720,000 immedi- 
ately, plus an increased maintenance 
cost of $70,900 a year over a 50-year pe- 
riod, while additional costs may reach 
as high as three and one-half million 
dollars. 

Also to be considered is the gigantic 
job of relocating or raising important 
bridges on State routes and on United 
States Routes 36 and 66, leading to such 
important communities as Decatur, Lin- 
coln, Bloomington, Peoria, and Beards- 
town, 
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The Chicago & Illinois Midland Rail- 
road would be required to reconstruct 
a number of bridges and to rebuild and 
raise its roadbed between Taylorville and 
Compro. Telephone and utility circuits 
and cables would all have to be altered. 

Wildlife conservationists contend the 
projected reservoirs would dry up drain- 
age districts, destroying natural duck 
and game sanctuaries. 

Mr. Speaker, as I asserted previously, 
the citizens of the Twenty-first Illinois 
District are not opposed to the theory of 
flood control as long as the program 
adopted is fair and equitable and pro- 
vided the results obtained will justify 
the expense. The present plan under 
consideration calls for expenditure of 
around $100.000,000, plus an outlay of 
almost $4,000,000 a year for maintenance. 
As against this, the Army engineers esti- 
mate the yearly reduction of $2,377,270 
in flood losses along the Illinois River. 
This seems to me to be a small return 
on an extremely large investment for a 
program which, in reality, does nothing 
more than transfer flood drainage from 
one section of the State to another and 
creates a greater flood-control problem 
than the one sought to be solved. 

Consequently, officials of the State of 
Illinois, together with officials and citi- 
zens of a number of Illinois counties in 
addition to Sangamon, Macoupin, and 
Christian Counties, and a number of 
trade and business associations and or- 
ganizations are advocating adoption of 
a compromise plan which would yield 
the same benefits, but at less cost and at 
a minimum of adjustments to the lives 
and properties of the people concerned. 

In essence, the compromise plan would 
call for creation of a series of natural 
lakes along the Illinois River itself by 
converting 50,000 acres of drainage lands 
to pubiic use, and rearranging and 
strengthening the Illinois River’s levee 
system. Under this plan, which I sin- 
cerely hope will receive the consideration 
of the Government's engineers, the need 
for so-called upland levees and dams on 
tributary streams would be eliminated or 
minimized. 

Such a program, according to Hon 
Arnold P. Benson, director of the Illinois 
State Department of Agriculture, and 
Hon. Livingston Osborne, director of the 
State department of conservation, could 
save the United States Government at 
least $5,€00,000 and the Illinois State 
government approximately $20,000.000 
as compared to the current plan sug- 
gested by the Army engineers. Govern- 
ment purchase of the marginal land 
along the Illinois River itself would dis- 
place fewer independent farmers and 
would not surreund any major city with 
disease-breeding swamps. 

As the Illinois State Journal 
pointed out editorially— 

By knocking out sections of the levee along 
the Illinois, or installing floodgates in the 
levees for the maintenance of constant water 
levels in reservoirs along the river, central 
Illinois could become a sportsman’s paradise 


and an asset to the State and private 
economy. 


has 


In this connection, Mr. W. B. Wal- 
raven, engineer of the Springfield Sani- 
tary District, has been selected by the 
State of Illinois, in conjunction with the 
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city of Springfield and other municipal 
bodies, as well as various groups of agri- 
cultural and sportsmen’s organizations, 
to present such a compromise suggestion 
to control floods in the Illinois River. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
point out that in all my years of experi- 
ence, first as an attorney and more lately 
as a Representative in Congress, I have 
not seen a more classic example of una- 
nimity between the officials and citizens 
of the State of Illinois, the county of 
Sangamon, and the city of Springfield in 
stressing their opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s flood-control plan and in sup- 
porting the compromise suggestion I have 
just outlined. 

The citizens are determined to exert 
every legal effort to achieve this end. 
Supporting the taxpayers and property 
owners in this endeavor are the afore- 
mentioned State officials, the Honorable 
John W. Kapp, mayor of Springfield; 
Hon. J. Emil Smith, editor of the Illinois 
State Journal and Register; Evan Tay- 
lor, president of the Sangamon County 
Farm Bureau; Edwin Bay, the bureau’s 
adviser; W. U. Withrow, county superin- 
tendent of schools; Robert B. Irwin, sec- 
retary of the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce; Ray V. Tilly, county super- 
intendent of highways; Mr. Walraven; 
Dr. J. A. Lindquist, city superintendent 
of health; the Sangamon County Board 
of Supervisors, the chairman of which is 
Mr. Carlos W. Campbell; the Illinois 
Agricultural Association; the Sangamon 
County Agricultural Administration As- 
sociation; the Illinois Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Club, Ducks Unlimited; the 
Izaak Walton League; and a number of 
civic groups. 

I sincerely and wholeheartedly pledge 
my full support and cooperation in as- 
sisting the people of the Twenty-first 
Congressional District and their leaders 
in attaining this goal. I join with them 
in urging the Army Board of Engineers 
to reopen negotiations with a view of 
adopting the compromise proposal, thus 
eliminating the cost of millions of dollars 
to the citizens of the district, the State 
of Illinois, and the Nation as a whole—an 
expenditure which is unnecessary, un- 
wise, and unjust. 





Letter of Harry de Chambeau, of Bay 
City, Mich. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a comprehensive and enlightening letter 
I received from a constituent, Mr. Harry 
de Chambeau, of Bay City, Mich. A 
reading of this communication will, I be- 
lieve, indicate just how clearly some of 
the people back home are interpreting 
things now taking place in this country. 
I commend this gentleman’s opinions to 


the careful consideration of the Members 
of this House: 


Bay Crry, Micu., July 13, 1946, 
Hon. Roy O. Wooprvrr, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Wooprurr: At the end of the 
last war many of us referred to this as “a 
cockeyed world.” In heaven’s name, what 
shall we call this, 

> heartily approve of your vote on this so- 
called British loan. This is no time for the 
extending of loans of any kind. We don’t 
need to expand present markets. The way 
prices are acting in Bay City, demand greatly 
exceeds supply if there is any validity to that 
maxim at all. To common folks like us it 
seems the height of folly to give money to the 
other fellow so that he can turn right around 
and bid against you for things you have to 
have. Not that we don’t believe in helping 
people who are starving or suffering in any 
way for lack of the common necessities of 
life but so far as we know that doesn’t apply 
to Great Britain. I don’t think any of us are 
so foolish as to make loans even to our best 
friends when they don’t possess assets which 
are acceptable as collateral. 

Let me illustrate: I’ve carried life insur- 
ance in companies British-owned, not men- 
tioning insurance I’ve carried in other lines, 
such as fire, liability, etc. If the assets of 
such companies were bunched I venture to 
state they would represent a considerable 
sum. Possibly our bankers might be inter- 
ested in this. How about other assets they 
have in this country, the Argentine, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, etc.? There’s a surplus of dol- 
lars down there. Why ask us to put more of 
them in circulation when there are more of 
them than we actually need right now? 

As a consumer we make no sense to such 
remarks as “We don’t need the OPA.” 
“Prices will equalize themselves when sup- 
ply equalizes demand.” In the meantime 
what? Something I saw in the paper today. 
Government agrees to pay 90 and some por- 
tion of a cent for silver. I remember when 
I was glad to get less than 50 cents an ounce. 
Is that letting the law of supply and demand 
function as sOme people would lead us to 
believe they would have it? It seems to some 
of us it is time to apply orakes of some sort, 
Stepping on the gas all the time ofttimes 
leads to serious consenquences. Might it not 
be advisable to stop for awhile and ask our- 
selves that simple question: the title of a 
book I once read: Quo Vadis. 

David Harum wes a good “hoss trader.” As 
I recall he was an expert in doping up horses 
so that they brought high prices even more 
than good ones but the buyer always got the 
worst of it. Caveat emptor. Our laws 
would not countenance such action today or 
would they? 

“We don’t need an OPA.” Possibly not. 
Then maybe we don’t need tariffs, subsidies, 
or this law which we passed to guarantee the 
seller against loss until such time as we had 
passed postwar period. We wouldn’t need it 
either if an honest attempt was made to put 
on the market the goods which we actually 
possess and not throw them in the river as 
I’ve witnessed with my own eyes right here 
in the city of Bay City. Carloads of melons, 
no market, they brought 5 cents a pound at 
our local stores; per melon all the way from 
$1 to $2. As a consumer, I'd like to ask, Is 
that in accordance with the law of supply 
and demand? 

I have no objection to the payment of 
bonuses to men and women who served in the 
armed forces of the United States. But so 
far as it affects our economy it comes in the 
same category as loans and gifts to foreign 
countries. To me your Export-Import Bank, 
International Bank, the maintaining of huge 
military forces in foreign countries, the 
junking of military supplies of all kinds, by 
equipping the military farces of other na- 
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tions not only with American uniforms put 
with American arms so that the people of 
those countries cannot tell really what our 
foreign policy is, in fact, leads them to be. 
lieve that we are in league with such powers 
to keep them in subjection and to exploit 
them for our own benefit. 

What I am trying to make clear is, there 
is no solution to any of the problems which 
confront us today unless we accept the prin- 
ciple that self-interest must give way to pub- 
lic interest wherever they conflict with each 
other. Have I made myself clear? I’m only a 
workingman, not averaging $50 a week, co | 
hope you will pardon me if I seem some- 
what vague in setting forth the ideas which 
are in my mind. 

Buying power: There’s plenty of it, too 
much, Why create more? One of the best 
cease-and-desist orders that could be issued 


_ at this time is: No more credit without ac- 


ceptable collateral. Banks here lack no 
money as can be easily proven by examining 
their published statements in the Bay City 
Times recently. We don’t want to strait- 
jacket anything but, in heaven's name, if 
you waste your resources now what will you 
do in 10 years from now? 

A man told me once, “If you will examine 
history you will find that boom times are the 
result of loans.” If this is true, then the 
opposite must be true also, “No loans and 
ipso facto, there you are, in a tail spin, and 
old man depression is around the corner.” 

Yes; after the last war with many others, 
I thought this world truly “cock-eyed,” 
What shall we call this one? 

Yours truly, 


HARRY DE CHAMBEAU. 
Bay Crry, MIcH. 





Hon. Clarence Cannon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
as this Congress draws to a close, I think 
it proper to comment on the services of 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
House. I refer to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNoNn]. No 
Member of the House or of the Senate has 
carried a heavier load and more respon- 
sibility than he. In addition to his regu- 
lar duties of taking care of his own dis- 
trict, which he has done in such an able 
manner, he has had the responsibility of 
financing the Federal Government. 

That job would try the soul of any liv- 
ing man, but the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, CLARENCE CANNOn, has worked qui- 
etly and without fanfare, and has per- 
formed his job to the great satisfaction, 
not only of the membership, but of every 
man who has an intimate knowledge of 
the many complex problems involved. 

We all marvel at his energy and his al- 
most superhuman capacity for work. 
The people of his great district have 
every reason to be proud of him. He has 
represented them with konor and with 
the good common horse sense that char- 
acterizes his great State of Missouri. 

Those good Missourians, and particU- 
larly those of his own district, must be 








proud that they have produced a man 
whose service to the Nation and to his 
own district is comparable with that of 
the President and of his Cabinet officers, 





Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorials 
which appeared yesterday in the New 
York Herald Tribune and the New York 
Times: 
|From the New York Herald Tribune of 

July 28, 1946] 


CONGRESS REFORMS ITSELF 


During the last few weeks, Congress, in 
an effort to clear away a great mass of com- 
plicated and important legislation in a hurry, 
has involved itself in dismaying tangles. 
The shadow of the forthcoming elections, 
hanging over all the Representatives and a 
good many Senators, has added to the ap- 
pearance of confusion—to long debates for 
the record alternating with hasty votes, to 
numerous amendments, to wide divergences 
between the two Houses ard between Con- 
gress and the administration. Nevertheless, 
Congress foune time to get in some good 
work, and aot the least of its achievements 
was to reorganize its own archaic structure. 

To be sure, the reorganization bill was in 
part the victim of the practices it was in- 
tended to correct. The jam of legislation 
on the eve of adjournment forced the Sen- 
ate supporters of the measure to consent to 
House amendments without sending them 
to a conference committee, and as has too 
often been the case in this session, the 
House amendments were largely unfortu- 
nate. A provision for policy committees, 
which would have greatly aided Congress in 
charting its legislative course, was eliminat- 
ed. The House plan for adding to congres- 
sional incomes by increasing salaries $2,500 
annually and giving another $2,500—tax- 
free—for expenses, had an appearance of 
equivocation which was lacking in the Senate 
proposal for a straight $5,000-a-year salary 
rise. 

Nevertheless, the main point—the provi- 
sion for an added incentive to attract good 
men to Congress and for the wherewithal to 
meet their heavy obligations—was achieved. 
And the bill in other respects is a good one, 
even if it does not go as far as many hoped. 
The number of standing committees, which 
through a long process of accretion, had in- 
creased to a point which made greater de- 
mands on individual Congressmen than 
could possibly be met with efficiency and 
which caused overlapping of functions at 
mahy vital points, has been drastically re- 
duced. The new legislative budget plan, as 
Sort of congressional guide to expenditures, 
is frankly an experiment, but it is one that 
seems called for by the current loose method 
of piling appropriation on appropriation. 

In sum, the reorganization bill, long hoped 
for, long ensnarled in conflicts of interest 
Within Congress, marks real progress. The 
absolute necessity for the utmost possible in- 
telligence and efficiency in the National Legis- 
lature during the troubled years ahead is all 
too cbvious. That Congress has shown 80 


real a sense of this necessity and has gone 
r to meet it, is as encouraging a sign 


; ‘Ss appeared on Capitol Hill in many a 
nonth, 


60 fa 


as h 
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[From the New York Times of July 28, 1946] 
FOR A STRONGER CONGRESS 


Although it did not achieve in a single 
step all the reforms needed, Congress has 
sent to the White House a reorganization 
bill that assures much self-improvement, 
One provision alone is a notable gain, the 
reduction in number of Senate committees 
from 33 to 15 and House committees from 
48to19. This is in line with a recommenda- 
tion made more than a year ago by a report 
to the National Planning Association, which 
suggested 15 regular standing committees in 
each branch. Another excellent change will 
call the appropriations and taxing commit- 
tees of both Chambers together at the be- 
ginning of each year to recommend a Fed- 
eral budget and set a maximum to be spent. 
Registry of lobbyists in the corridors of Cap- 
itol Hill, with a listing of employees and ex- 
penses, seems a sensible stipulation. Con- 
gress Members are underpaid at $10,000 a 
year, from the standpoint of their responsi- 
bilities, the present trend of living costs and 
the kind of men and women we want to at- 
tract to that office. The intcrease they have 
voted themselves is moderate. 

Congress has long suffered from a multi- 
plicity of committees and committee assign- 
ments. Some Senators have been on as many 
as 10 standing and special committees, be- 
sides having the duty to be on the floor and 
carrying a heavy burden of office work. Legis- 
lative action has suffered through failure to 
find quorums on the floor or in committee, 
a situation easy to seize upon as a device for 
delay. 

Senator La FoLLeTrTe, one of the authors, 
acknowledges that the passed bill is not per- 
fect. But it is a beginning and a good one. 
Congress Members should now be able to do 
their job more creditably, and, having less 
anxiety over their personal pocketbooks, can 
confine their attention more fully to the 
essential business of making the Nation’s 
laws. 





Farm Tractors for Russian-Dominated 
Countries 


REMARKS 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the United States has set up an or- 
ganization known as Civilian Production 
Administration to supervise production 
of focd to the maximum. UNRRA is the 
international machinery for distribution 
of food to the hungry peoples of the 
world. The United States supplies about 
70 percent of the wheat to UNRRA for 
the European theater at the same time 
furnishing 72 percent of the money. 

We scraped the bottom of the wheat 
and flour bins this spring and early sum- 
mer to supply food for the hungry. We 
were glad to stint in our own food to feed 
the hungry. Officials tell us we must 
continue to ship foods, fats, and wheat 
until early next summer, to prevent star- 
vation. 

The American farmer with labor 
shortage, and worst of all, farm machin- 
ery and tractors shortage, has done a re- 
markable job. Many farm tractors are 
in need of replacement and it looks like 
it will be a few years before the most 
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urgent need can be supplied right at 
home. 

Now, along comes order L-356, which 
in effect, orders the tractor industry of 
the United States to ship to UNRRA 
14,500 tractors for use in European 
countries now dominated by Russia. It 
would be another matter if these tractors 
were to go to South American countries 
or Australia, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land that know how to use them. The 
alleged purpose of UNRRA is to produce 
food quickly in the Russian-dominated 
countries with American tractors and in 
countries that have little or no knowl- 
edge of mechanized farming. 

I have made many inquiries of people 
who are familiar with farming practices 
in these countries. To begin with, most 
of these farm lands are small and would 
not lend themselves to a quick change 
over to economic mechanized farming. 
Even by the time the tractors could be 
made and shipped to them, it would be 
too late for a crop next year. 

These 14,500 tractors, if placed, in 
countries that are familiar with their 
use, would certainly be far more sen- 
sible for quick production of food. 

There are practically no tractor me- 
chanics in these RusSian-dominated 
countries. All mechanized farming is 
absolutely dependent upon trained and 
expert servicing centers convenient to the 
farmer. When a tractor, combine, corn 
picker, or any other farm machine breaks 
down, it is not when it stands idle, but 
when it is in operation and even if for 
only a few days delay in getting parts, 
often means a serious loss in the harvest- 
ed crop. Again I say, these 14,500 trac- 
tors could be of greater service to the 
hungry world if they were placed in coun- 
tries who are familiar with their opera- 
tion and who have expert mechanics to 
service them. 

Were it not for my own personal knowl- 
edge and observations of UNRRA’s ad- 
ministration and operations in foreign 
countries, I could not have believed that 
any American could expect a transition 
in one year such as from an ox or donkey 
power to a modern American tractor. 

It is inconceivable, except that I recall 
a ceiling price fixer of live beef cattle 
for OPA testified before my Committee 
on Agriculture that “he never had had a 
single day’s experience in business or 
farming in his life.” 

Poland, Czechoslavkia, Yugoslavia, and 
much of eastern Europe is under Rus- 
Sian rule. Are we furnishing tractors to 
UNRRA to be owned by Russia? 

I say the American farmer, if given 
these tractors, would produce many times 
more food for hungry Europe than this 
wasteful proposal. 

A farm tractor could be of no use in 
these Russian-dominated countries with- 
out specially built attachments and im- 
plements to be operated by the tractor. 
To be useful, they should be sold as a 
unit for many purposes. 

We would have to recruit many trac- 
tor servicemen for UNRRA and, as 
usual, at higher rates than American 
rates paid by you, Mr. Taxpayer. 

I hope that UNRRA will solicit the ad- 
vice and counsel of the tractor industry 
on tractor farming in these Russian- 
dominated countries before pressing the 
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issue of supplying these countries with 
American-made and much-needed 14,- 
500 tractors. Who knows better than the 
tractor manufacturers who spend mil- 
lions in efforts to sell tractors? 

If these tractors are shipped, the 
American farmer will be at a disad- 
vantage because a very large amount of 
repair parts needed in home:stocks would 
have been, necessarily, diverted to Rus- 
sian-dominated countries. 

For want of a nail, a shoe was lost; 
for want of a shoe, a horse was lost; and 
for want of a spark plug or carburetor, a 
tractor was lost. 


The United States Is Still a Land of 
Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HOM. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, statistics are not, as a rule, good 
reading matter, but I venture to state 
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that a careful study of the immigration 
and naturalization statistics which I am 
including at the end of these remarks 
will tell an interesting story, without fur. 
ther explanation. These naturalization 
tables have been prepared by a division 
of the Department of Justice and show 
the number of foreign individuals who 
have become American citizens during 
the past 10 critical years. I was not able 
to find out as to the number of individ. 
uals from foreign countries who desire to 
come to the United States, but I am 
positive that they are far in excess of 
one million. 


Aliens naturalized (certificates of naturalization issued), years ended June 30, 1936 to 1945, by countries of former allegiance 
|U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, Philadelphia, Pa.} 













































































Country or region of former allegiance 1236-45 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
RI iennisciadtndcachetetaadbaekcbbcetoant acta 2, 432, 364 141, 265 164, 976 162, 078 188, 813 235, 260 277, 204 270, 364 318, 933 | 441, 979 231, 402 
I ccirintewnioiigiialiinn nin bicediegéitancetiabiake 2, 350, 197 13%, 116 | 161,930 | 158,762 | 184,727 | 229,763 | 270,160 | 262, 002 | 302, 843 | 425,125 | 215, 709 
DA cuciitilivtnt shine iibtticnshins detalii 3, 162 164 197 | 195 223 | 280 316 311 548 £88 
0 a 10, 615 708 3 | 5 917 1, 082 1, 290 1, 5382 1, 497 1, 345 7 
INT SN as sis 5: es tetramer tedans sendin edie 625, 707 42, 231 , 52 | 7, 500 59, 680 72, 760 $0, 405 94, 361 §8, 493 43, 143 
UNNOUNB A 5. Sdicdtadncounlenudisabhaceodcubhe 2, 835 175 310 364 346 166 206 542 293 
Goachoaiouakie «5 «cia mask pintinscn<decidinie 87, 717 4,771 5, 090 | 7, 848 9, 059 10, 890 11, 106 13, 018 12, 899 5, 878 
NOI aki can cael it aa shat a 722 80 | 53 51 50 21 61 170 4 
ane... i>. teen ee a eee ak I} 19,767 1, 486 | | 1,440} 1,874) 2,408; 2,817] 2,903] 2,733 1, 387 
COINS is Sen ccich MEU GES ichs i dba cteatoes 1, 369 &9 5 95 116 114 162 198 261 138 
i cla alae icin tainpiinl Rin tate 23, 469 1, 206 | , 664 | 2, 047 2, 610 2, 786 3, 143 3, 216 3, 153 1, 931 
SINT. art. cinco eae toca. dapovelaemaecet ost eeeininasioaatemlis ton ameree 21, 317 1, lil 334 | 1,625 2, 104 2, 267 2, 611 3, 194 3, 035 2, 809 
Germany: 
Oe ee ee ee sins 2, 274 4 4 ee a negro cose apenas hisaemninnindsnaiaeaiin iment ews 
Germany... 274, 587 19, 622 | , 09: 19,940 | 25,802 27, 719 12, 360 17, 883 62, 274 45, 336 
LE NER SER IEE TODO ER ERE LE 44, 800 2,015 2, 639 | 3,540! 4.378 4, 913 5, 873 6, 963 7, 549 4, 305 
I kit ian ct hdndinh din Gitte cme 56, 206 2, 352 3, Ez 4, 347 | 6, 291 7, 992 3, 794 4,810 13, 964 fi, 320 
a a ee 380, 908 17, 781 3, 534 | 31, $33 37, 357 40, 827 18, 663 36, 238 | 106, 626 4), 643 
PMO OR oes hokt en choot bac ee ctdeenal kee 5, 841 293 356 | 379 | 574 578 858 377 1, 017 540) 
iituatiele oo5 ota ose east Bes tk ee 40, 222 2, 147 , 168 | 2, 986 3, 809 4, 999 5, 687 6, 081 6, 624 3, 581 
Luxemburg 1, 006 | 59 68 105 114 171 123 147 4 
Netherlands 23, 369 1, 368 6: 1, 955 2, 618 3, 102 3, 075 3, 267 3, 020 1, 681 
PN i nia cilén necks bdwadeieb bade dae 38, $99 2, 307 | G17 | 2, 810 3, 413 4, 581 5, 799 5, 755 6, 031 2. S38 
NTE ancl teinincinctiinininsl cinta oes 274, 814 14, 745 9, 013 21, 585 26, 964 31,654 36, 757 42, 170 42, 758 0,812 
Portugal_... . 28 609 | 1, 304 , 476 2, 725 2, 889 2, 668 3, 303 4, 639 4, 589 330 
Rumania. od 35, 130 | 1,918 , 56 2, 955 3, 935 4, 692 1, 955 2, 782 8, 137 3, 730 
| 21, 716 837 , 262 1, 955 2, 271 3, 028 2, 851 3, 278 3, O60 1, 824 
a a a il cea 62,17 4,413 ; 4, 718 5, 746 8, 128 9, 241 9, 472 8, 106 . 809 
Switzerland , 53 1, 169 265 1, 397 1, 735 1,725 1, 956 2, 136 1, 891 1, 040 
Turkey ......... a tee ec ee 21, 160 | 1,117 , 336 1, 938 2, 140 2, 390 2, 804 8, 164 3, 115 1, 571 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..........-.--.- j, 66 7, 836 j 11, 499 | 15, 598 19, 939 28, 811 25, 488 25, 533 12, 164 
NN oi tanta ok inte ea aanene eae eee I 3, 525 , 453 5, 916 6, 908 7, 867 7, 745 &, 484 7, 409 3, 849 
UT “TIONS... dtiditdetnddccitsinscabbeanedaeeeee 2 13 | | | 23 10 17 25 41 56 4l 
RG oc chert biraneeiennSantentemicdeccebeakans _ 14, $41 830 957 | 921 1,068} 1,246 1,567 | 1,837 2, 487 2, 946 | Yn2 
Ok tte ot pers. es ele hie oel 2, 236 43 | 44 30 30 | 20 57 45 497 731 
i. ae 1, 686) 78 113 143 163 170 176 50 251 218 ‘ 
SORE Rae 1855 55 64 49 45 89 68 102 160 223 | 
DI 5 iis dee di pehedean dsectsinthendoetidecake 28, 578 | C02 | 488 567 735 | 873 1,017 1, 283 1, 518 1, 695 | 
EE OE OLIN 1, 486 | 152 | 248 132 95 | 04 249 157 61 179 | 19 
Whew s Sis Ri liee cee chien eis acs ceed 35, 602 623 | $03 1, OR2 1, 643 | 2, 669 3, 757 4, 300 6, 799 7,474 | 2 
DN ik dati nathan eal teee ie te 6, 839 | 184 2R6 303 415 472 £43 751 1,317 1, €04 oH 
NN MI he oe a one a ac eet cecemetseoe mans : 3, 214 | gl 129 144 175 226 285 425 605 659 475 
ND SUNN Fs oh crhte nc eeeedmacinbalelsndeoocils 6, 941 | 322 392 447 476 &63 664 771 1,145 1, 262 iw 
Africa 3___.. peal cnligtietoinceani din sant ets Samide: tke 468 | 28 46 29 46 44 41 40 91 us 
I se 9, 704 | 71 | 333 3L0 263 a7 277 238 3, 646 2, 46 1, 
Other United State $ possessions 4158 | edhe a eee | sods inrdsintel iieetielichite ae | Th cccniita a etn lies enced Bccaediemanes ce ee 465 y 
Btatelcss and not reported... ................. ee a Detisiny wdtin dc baniedinadas’d Pe Ratintiielel | uisiatitineate | scuscsdéesspidabube iat 4, 40 
oh a k: ew L ® aes 
1 Palestine is included in British Empire in 1945. 
2 Syria is included in France in 1945. 
3 Independent countries. 
4 In 1944 includes 5 persons who formerly owed allegiance to Western Samoa. 


What Became of $21,000,000,0007? 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F, WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been several recent sessions of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries examining into the disclosures 





of the audit of the Maritime Commission 
for the period ended June 30, 1943, which 
has been suppressed for a long period of 
time and evidently first came to public 
notice after insertion in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD on January 23, 1946. 

This sampling and simple audit of 
vouchers does not cover a transaction- 
by-transaction audit of the Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Admin- 
istration, but in spite of that it has un- 
covered that ships were certified as sea- 
going after they were laying in port for 
repairs, that false entries on the books 


were made at the direction of those re- 
sponsible for the Maritime Commission 
and War Shipping Administration, that 
the Kaiser syndicate was advanced $2,- 
000,000 and the books of the Maritime 
Commission showed that they paid it to 
Kaiser for ship construction, that tliou- 
sands of dollars were paid for entertain- 
ment and ship launchings, that $250,000 
was authorized for memory courses 4s 
part of ship construction, that more than 
$200,000,000 were paid up to November 
1943 as fees for building ships where (ne 
Federal Government had paid for ‘ue 











land, paid for the buildings on the land, 
paid for the machinery on the land, paid 
for the labor to build the ships, paid for 
the material that went into the ships, 
paid for all administrative help concern- 
ing the building of the ships and paid for 
so-called executive brains up to $25,000 
a person, that there is absolutely no check 
and accounting of property purchased by 
the Maritime Commission and War Ship- 
ping Administration except that which 
they make themselves, and that no inde- 
pendent agency or auditor of the Gov- 
ernment has made a periodic check of 
$21,000,000,000 worth of property pur- 
chased by the Maritime Commission and 
War Shipping Administration as to 
whether the property went into ships, 
whether it was given away, or whether 
it still is in existence and with the Gov- 
ernment. 

With this as a sample of the uncover- 
ings growing out of a voucher audit 
which does not authorize an airtight 
audit where every transaction is exam- 
ined where it is made certain that the 
Government receives property for the 
money, where it is made certain what 
became of every item of property, where 
it is made certain what has become of 
every item of money, where it is made 
certain what has been destroyed or 
thrown away by waste and extravagance 
and where it has been made certain what 
money has been given away especially 
where they paid money on the basis of 
moral assets and not on investment, with 
no special investigators and undercover 
investigation as to fraud covering the 
use of Government money and especially 
property. 

With this simple sampling to June 
30, 1943, what has become of this ex- 
penditure of $21,000,000,000? The pub- 
lic and the taxpayers are entitled to 
know what became of the money, what 
became of the property, what became of 
the records, and what became of the 
people who assisted in the questionable 
transactions. 

The members of the Maritime Com- 
mission were informed by the Comp- 
troller General in 1942 that the records of 
Mr. Anderson were not available to check 
and examine the 1942 statement of the 
Maritime Commission, yet the members 
of the Maritime Commission approved 
this conduct and lack of records of its 
transactions, wished Mr. Anderson well, 
and kept him on the job to further com- 
plicate the expenditure of $21,000,000,- 
000 by the Maritime Commission and 
War Shipping Administration, and only 
in February 1946 did Mr. Anderson leave 
the Maritime Commission after the 
Comptroller General’s report of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943, first came 
to public attention in the ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 23, 1946. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill 
whereby the Comptroller General has 
the full and complete right and is di- 
rected to make an airtight audit and 
examination as detailed in the bill so 
that the American people and the tax- 
Payers of this country can definitely 
know what became of $21,000,000,000 
Spent by the Maritime Commission and 
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War Shipping Administration during the 
period of the war. 
I include the bill herewith: 


A bill to authorize a special investigation, 
examination and complete audit of the 
Maritime Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administration, by the Comptroller 
General 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 

General is authorized and directed to cause 
a special investigation and audit to be made 
(in addition to any investigation and audit 
heretofore made) of all accounts and trans- 
actions of the Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration, showing the 
receipt, disbursement and application of pub- 
lic funds, and the acquisition, receipt, and 
disposition of property by such agencies, be- 
ginning with respect to each agency on Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, or the date of creation of such 
agency, whichever is later, and continuing 
to the date of enactment of this act. With- 
out limiting the generality of the foregoing, 
the investigation and audit shall include the 
following: 

(a) An item-by-item examination of all 
accounts showing receipts, disbursements 
and application of public funds; 

(b) Any expenditure made without au- 
thority of law; 

(c) Any acquisition, receipt, or disposition 
of property made without authority of law; 

(d) Any property acquired or disposed of 
at a monetary loss to the United States; 

(e) All contracts for services, agencies, 
charters, property, ships and payments and 
contracts for payments covering property and 
services over and above OPA prices and 
ceilings; 

(f) Any waste, inefficiency, or extrava- 
gance in the expenditure of public funds; 

(g) Any waste, inefficiency, or extrava- 
gance in the acquisition, receipt, or disposi- 
tion of property; 

(h) Any cooperation, encouragement, or 
assistance rendered to any person, firm, asso- 
ciation, or corporation having a contract 
with the United States under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Maritime Commission or the War 
Shipping Administration, by either of such 
agencies, in tax minimization or tax avoid- 
ance by placing earnings under such con- 
tract in tax exempt funds or otherwise; 

(i) Any fraud or illegal acts committed 
by any person cennected with the Maritime 
Commission or the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration in connection with the receipt, dis- 
bursement, or application in connection with 
the receipt, disbursement, or application of 
any public funds, or the acquisition or dis- 
position of any property; 

(j) Any fraud or illegal acts committed 
by any person, firm, association, or corpora- 
tion having a contract with the United States 
under the jurisdiction of the Maritime Com- 
mission or the War Shipping Administration, 
in connection with the receipt, disburse- 
ment, or application of any public funds or 
the acquisition or disposition of any prop- 
erty under such contract. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of making the spe- 
cial investigation and audit of the Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping. Administra- 
tion, the Comptroller General may use any 
officer or employee now under his jurisdic- 
tion and is authorized to employ and fix the 
compensation of such ac .itional accountants, 
special investigators, attorneys, officers, ex- 
perts, and employees as he deems necessary 
without regard to the civil-service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

Sec. 3. The Comptroller General shall re- 
port to the Congress as soon as practicable 
the results of his investigation and audit, 
together with such recommendations as he 
deems advisable. 
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Do the American People Want 
Regimented Medical Care? 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, certain groups and individuals 
in this country are demanding the pas- 
sage of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
medical care bill, which legislation pro- 
poses the creation of a huge govern- 
mental agency to take care of the health 
of all of the people. It is a compulsory 
plan for medical care, since all wage 
earners are required to contribute to it. 
The same groups and individuals are 
also the main advocates of Government 
control over the business activities and 
pursuits of the American people. 

While the proponents of the new med- 
ical care plan, including President Tru- 
man, publicly claim that this proposal is 
not socialized medicine, a careful read- 
ing of the bill discloses a scheme which 
injects the hands and control of Govern- 
ment bureaucracy into every home. It 
may be possible that some individuals 
need assistance and direction from 
Washington when it comes to a matter 
of health, but the rank and file of the 
American people, who love their free- 
dom, are still competent to select doc- 
tors of their own choice, without being 
blueprinted and regimented from the 
Nation's Capital. 

I am not a doctor, but I have spent 
many years in Washington observing the 
growth and power of bureaucracy. The 
disgusting thing about many Govern- 
ment agencies is the utter lack of re- 
sponsibility, coupled with bungling, de- 
lays, and buck-passing. Iam, therefore, 
convinced that the proposed agency to 
administer medical care will be just an- 
other bureau—reaching into every com- 
munity and home, with the primary ob- 
jective of selling a political philosophy 
under the guise of attending the health 
of the people. This customary political 
activity, coupled with the regimentation 
and planning of bureaucracy, can only 
be construed as an open attempt to pro- 
vide the people with socialized medicine. 

I asked permission to make these 
remarks to give the Members of the 
House the opportunity of reading the 
views of Dr. William F. Braasch, one of 
the outstanding medical authorities in 
Minnesota and the country, on the ques- 
tion, “Do the American people want 
regimented medical care?” You will 
find his views, which follow, worthy of 
your serious consideration: 

DO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WANT REGIMENTED 
MEDICAL CARE? 
(By Dr. William F. Braasch, M. D.) 

The American people are interested in 
proposed change in medical care largely be- 
cause they desire increased availability of 
medical service and a method by which its 
cost to the individual can be lowered. Sev- 
eral Nation-wide polls have demonstrated 
that the most commonly voiced complaint 
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made by the public concerning medical care 
is relative to its cost, 

The ostensible objective of legislation em- 
bodied in the version of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill which is now awaiting congres- 
sional action is to correct the objectionable 
feature in medical care that has just been 
mentioned. The attitude of the medical pro- 
fession is shown in a platform adopted by 
the American Medical Association which 
calls for availability of medical care cf a high 
quality to every person in the United States. 
The objectives of this bill and of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association are the same, but 
the methods which have been proposed to 
echieve these objectives are radically dif- 
ferent. In what respects do the two plans 
ciffer? 

An analysis of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill reveals that it contains two main divi- 
sions which are grouped under titles I and 
II. In title I are sections which deal with 
the following phases of medical problems: 
(1) increased availability of hospitalization, 
(2) extension of public health service, (3) 
medical education and research, and (4) 
compensation for the loss of earnings due to 
sickness. No one would have any objection 
to the main objectives of these sections of 
the bill, providing the methods by which 
these objectives were to be achieved were 
kept free from any political involvement and 
providing the expenditure incurred would 
corre within the limitations of the Nation’s 
economic ability. Many of the objectives are 
included in other bills previously introduced. 

Title II is devoted largely to a proposed 
system of compulsory prepaid sickness in- 
surance. This is the main objective of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

Let us first review the various provisions 
included in title II of the bill. 

1. It proposes a system of compulsory sick- 
ness insurance. This means that, accord- 
ing to the law, in order to secure Govern- 
ment health benefit, millions of our citizens 
would have to contribute from their earn- 
ings in amounts as large as $12 per month. 

2. The practice of medicine would be placed 
under the control of one man, the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service. He in turn would be subject to the 
dictates of a politically appointed Social Se- 
curity Board without physicians as members. 
A third party, namely the Government, would 
be brought between the doctor and the pa- 
tient and the doctor would be responsible 
to that third party and not to the patient. 

3. The free choice of physicians, ostensibly 
provided by the bill, really means that the 
patient may freely choose only from among 
the physicians who will take part in the 
panel scheme. It has been predicted that 
most capable physicians would not go on 
the panel. The number and selection of 
patients to be taken care of by any one 
physician would be governed by the regula- 
tions and not by the patients’ choice. 

4. An administrative bureaucracy of tre- 
mendous proportions would be developed. It 
has been estimated. that several million per- 
sons would be necessary to administer the 
system. The cost of administration alone 
would be enormous. Judging from experi- 
ence in England, administration costs would 
form the largest item in the health care 
budget. 

5. A program of medical care as outlined 
in title II of the bill would be enormously 
expensive. 
would be insufficient to meet the costs. It 
would result in greatly increased taxes for 
the entire population of the United States. 

6. Opportunity for political distribution of 
medical service would be established. Red 
tape and inefficiency would cause serious 
deterioration in the quality of medical care. 

7. Initiative and incentive to progress on 
the part of individual doctors would be largely 
de<troyed. The medical profession would be 
regimented and robbed of its self-respect, 


The wage assessment proposed, 


8. The personal relationship between phy- 
sician and patient would be largely elimi- 
nated. Private clinical records would be- 
come public property. The doctor would be- 
come an employee of the government. 

9. The present high standards of medical 
care would deteriorate. Two standards 
would result; namely, private medical care 
for those who could afford it, and government 
care—quantity without sufficient regard for 
quality. 

What has the medical profession to offer 
in solution of the ‘problem of lowering the 
burden of cost and increasing the availability 
of medical care? 

Rather than adopt revolutionary measures, 
such as are proposed in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, the medical profession favors 
more democratic plans. It believes that the 
best interests of public health are served by 
adopting voluntary plans of prepayment 
sickness insufance, such as those established 
under the supervision of many State and 
county medical societies. During the last 10 
years an increasing number of State medical 
associations have pioneered in this form of 
sickness insurance. This movement now has 
spread to some 24 States and in most of the 
other States plans for establishment of simi- 
lar programs, are being made. The American 
Medical Association recently placed its stamp 
of approval on such a solution of the problem 
of medical service. It has formed a federa- 
tion of State plans, with a director in the 
headquarters of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, making sickness insurance available 
on a national basis. Sickness insurance of 
this type promises to be widely adopted. 
Means now are offered whereby medical care 
is made available to everyone who wants it, 
Under such a plan many objections which 
would exist with Federal controls of medical 
practice, as provided in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, will be eliminated. 

Some of the States have adopted plans for 
prepayment insurance by means of private 
insurance companies, Although this type of 
insurance has been available for many years, 
the premium rates were so high that most 
families in the lower income levels did not 
avail themselves of this form of protection. 
It is only recently, because of wider coverage 
in large groups, that insurance companies 
have been able to offer insurances at such a 
low rate that it is more readily available. 

It is not generally recognized to what extent 
industry has established systems of protec- 
tion for employees against the cost of illness, 
By means of liberal insurance policies the cost 
of hospital, medical, and surgical care is pro- 
vided for at very low rates. In a recent survey 
by the National Physicians’ Committee it was 
found that more than 25,000,000 people are 
protected by some form of employer-employee 
insurance. It is possible to develop this form 
of insurance further, so as to offer greater 
coverage to a larger segment of the popula- 
tion. 

All of these voluntary plans for sickness 
insurance maintain the principles which are 
necessary to good medical care; namely, the 
personal and confidential relationship be- 
tween the patient and doctor, free choice of 
physicians, and the preservation of individual 
initiative and’ stimulation to progress on the 
part of the doctor. 

Why should this country adopt medical 
plans which are alien to our previous thought 
and methods of living? Comparing medical 
care in our country with that in countries 
which have adopted State control or compul- 
sory sickness insurance, shows that the 
standards of medical care in our country 
are much higher and medical service is much 
more satisfactory. 

Why should we experiment with methods 
which have failed elsewhere when prepay- 
ment sickness insurance now has been avail- 
able by the medical rrofession and when this 
insurance will permit the ends which are 
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desired without lowering the present high 
standards of medical care? 

Why should this country adopt revolution. 
ary and visionary regimentation of a large 
segment of the population, which not alone 
would be injurious to the best interests of 
public health, but which would involve a 
cost so great that when added to other finan. 
cial obligations, the economic stability of the 
country would be threatened? 

The provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill have been given careful con- 
sideration by members of the medical pro- 
fession. An overwhelming majority (esti- 
mated at more than 990 percent) of those who 
are actually engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine have stated their opposition to compul- 
sory sickness insurance and Federal control 
of medicine. Such a stand on the part of 
the physician cannot be ascribed to selfish 
motives, since under the proposed plan the 
income of a great many physicians would be 
increased. The physician's opposition to the 
proposed bill exists largely because he knows 
that the quality of medical care would de- 
teriorate. He knows that the incentive for 
the best form of medical practice would no 
longer be based on merit or on competitive 
effort and progress on the part of the phy- 
sician, but that the quality of medical prac- 
tice would be reduced to a dead level. 





Price Controls 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my understanding of the 
aim and purpose of Congress in the last 
OPA bill which was passed not only to 
prevent inflation but also to bring about 
such decontrol as is feasible and eco- 
nomically possible. In this connection it 
seems to me it should be the policy of 
both the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the head of OPA that controls be not 
placed upon commodities where the 
prices have remained stable, particularly 
where the prices have remained below 
the ceiling price during the period when 
there was no OPA, 

In this connection I submit for the 
Recorp the figures of the prices of citrus 
fruits which pertained during the period 
when there was no OPA in existence and 
urge their consideration in the deter- 
mination of this policy. It will be noted 
that average prices received by producers 
during this period were substantially be - 
low the OPA ceiling prices. Reimposi- 
tion of ceilings has not reduced prices 
paid by consumers but has had the effect 
of reducing returns to producers and 
widening the gap between those returns 
and retail prices. 

CALIFORNIA Fruit GROWERS EXCHANGE, 

Washington, D. C. 

ORANGES—AUCTION SALES, JULY 1, 1946 

The table below shows average prices re- 
ceived at several auction markets for July |, 
the first day after termination of price con- 
trol. A few preferred sizes sold above old 


ceilings, but the averages were substant) uly 
below. 















Auction sales July 1, 1946 





New York.... - $6. 20 
Roston....-- - 6. 22 
Philadelphia < 6.19 
Chicago... ..-cccccss= 6.15 
Detroit condaadiie 6.18 
St. Louls....cccccsces 6.16 
Cleveland ....<cccsses 6.19 

A Verage... ....-|eecces lenceee|nccence 6.18 





The highest sale was $10.75 for 16 boxes of 
preferred sizes and extra quality in New York. 
There were a few other sales between $8 and 
$10 per box. The quantity sold at such 
prices was negligible. The averages were 
more than $1 per box below old ceilings. 

A car of oranges contains from 462 to 693 
boxes. 


Oranges—auction sales, week July 1-6, 1946 















Aver- | Old 

Market age ceil- 

price ing 
$4. 66 $6. 20 
4.75 6.19 
5.07 6, 22 
4. 63 6.18 
4.33 6.19 
5.09 6.15 
5. 16 6.18 
4.13 6. 16 
5. 23 6.19 
6. 03 6.16 





+ 
a 
> | 
ot 
a 





Ave rage preceding week, $5.09. 
Decline first week without ceilings, $0.32. 
Amount under old ceiling, $1.41. 


Lemons—Auction sales, week July 1-8, 1946 











Aver- Old 

Market Cars | age | ceil 

price ing 
New Yor® i coccccace ee | $6.70 $7.70 
a Se 25 5. 65 7. 69 
aaa 12 5.10 7.69 
OUI. aiicitiiacctshticnctdiaetimiaeel 4 8. 06 7.72 
CRU... ceseis eae ll 6.70 7. 65 
Tettl cnc aca 122 6. 48 7.69 


Below old ceiling, $1.21. 


Note.—Reports for central division auctions not re- 
ceived for week of July 1-8. 


Oranges—Auction sales, week July 8-13, 1946 





Aver- | Old 
Market = age ceil- 
price ing 
ciciansiiethiaipaiesiha a ee 
aw Yooh. ssitieeece iiee 
Philed REA. cctnnbactind 
Baltimore.....-----......22.. 
Pitebnrgh. dis ee. beet 
CROGD. .ndactiescnteeieeal 
DIO acunsibiinsiictiiemmmittie tenia 
. LO ee 
Ceveland.....-cccccassela 
Cincinatti as 
Pk Rete idies 
Week, July 1-8 





Amount under old ceiling: 
First aaa eee oat oe eee $1, 41 
Second week 62 


wks. Cee . 


XCII—App.— 266 
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Lemons—Auction sales, week July 8-13, 1946 




















Old 

ceil- 

ing 
$4. 80 $7.70 
5.02 7.69 
6.14 7.72 
4. 56 7.69 
5.78 7.69 
6.37 7.65 
6.83 7.69 
4. 66 7.65 
6. 25 7.69 
4. 88 7.65 
5.39 7.68 

Below old ceilings, $2.29. 
John Thomas 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 
HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 
OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1946 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. JouHnN Tuomas, late a Senator from 
the State of Idaho 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Joun THomas, with devotion and loyalty, 
served his Nation, State, and fellow men. 
Simplicity characterized his earthly 
career, which was nevertheless crowned 
with achievement. Displaying industry, 
perseverance, and an indomitable will 
power, he won success in many endeav- 
ors. Idahoans recognized his sterling 
worth and several times elected him to 
the United States Senate. 

For almost four decades, JoHN THOMAS 
contributed materially to the upbuilding 
of the Gem State. As a pioneer stock- 
man and banker, he aided vastly in the 
development of the livestock and agri- 
cultural industry. His genuine charac- 
ter and natural ability won him a host 
of friends, and he never failed to assist 
those who sought his aid. 

Shortly after his arrival in Idaho Sen- 
ator THomas took an active part in politi- 
cal affairs, soon becoming chairman of 
the Republican State central committee. 
Under his guidance, his party made ex- 
ceptional progress and directed State 
affairs. 

Possessing rugged individualism him- 
self, the Senator always supported a po- 
litical philosophy which would protect 
the rights of citizens under our free en- 
terprise system. His fundamental faith 
in mankind undoubtedly was responsible 
for his concept of the supremacy of the 
individual over the power of the State. 
He recognized that representative gov- 
ernment provides the safeguards under 
which man attains his greatest liberty 
and highest accomplishments. 

Political honors and business success 
made little change in the perspective of 
this outstanding American. He still de- 
rived much enjoyment from fellowship 
with his old friends and political asso- 
ciates. He did not vary his habits from 
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the early pioneer days, and he always 
cherished the commonplace things of life. 

Senator THOMAs, as a member of the 
majority party in the Senate from 1927 to 
1933, was an acknowledged authority on 
livestock and financial subjects. As a 
member of the finance or revenue com- 
mittee, he was a tower of strength and 
wisdom. Although seldom making 
speeches, he was influential in committee 
and party deliberations. Being ap- 
pointed for the second time to fill a va- 
cancy in the United States Senate, he 
succeeded Senator Borah in 1940. His 
party then was in the minority, but his 
past service and extensive experience 
gave him prestige and influence. 

Those intimately acquainted with 
Senator THomas were aware that the 
greatest inspiration in his successful 
career was his devoted wife. When Mrs. 
Thomas passed away in 1943, the Sena- 
tor’s subsequent actions reflected his 
poignant grief. He was profoundly af- 
fected by the loss of the companionship 
and the sympathetic understanding and 
guidance of the helpmate who had shared 
his triumphs and his sorrows. Although 
he still lavished affection upon his daugh- 
ter and two grandchildren, he no longer 
displayed his former zeal. 

Idahoans cherish the memory of this 
outstanding public servant. The life of 
JOHN THOMAS eXemplified to the highest 
degree the opportunities available to 
every citizen in this country which he so 
dearly loved. May eternal peace be his 
just reward. 





To Rebuild Guam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Times and 
comments on H. R. 7044, which I recent- 
ly introduced: 


TO REBUILD GUAM 


On July 20, 1944, the marines under Gen- 
eral Geiger invaded Guam, the little western 
Pacific island we had won without bloodshed 
from Spain in 1898 and which the Japanese 
had taken from us in the early days of the 
war. In the process of the prelanding bomb- 
ing and bombardment, and the subsequent 
hard fighting before the Japanese garrison 
was annihilated, practically every building 
on the island was leveled by our own bombs 
and shells. The principal city, Agana, was 
an especially beautiful island town, with 
many stone builcings. Hardly one stone was 
left upon another there. 

The war ended almost a year ago. Agana 
still is in ruins. The plight of the Guamians 
is one of official neglect that can hardly be 
overestimated. It was not until Tuesday 
that the House got around to passing a bill 
that had been passed by the Senate last No- 
vember, setting aside $6,000,000 for rebuild- 
ing some of the structures—the public build- 
ings—we had knocked down with bomb and 
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shell. Other measures to repay the Chamor- 
ros partially for their loyal war service were 
delayed in the Navy Department for months 
after passage by Congress. 

This congressional and Navy Department 
delay is only the latest entry in a long record 
of neglect by the United States of a fine and 
intelligent people who came under our flag 
almost by accident 48 years ago. Had it not 
been for the war with Japan, few Americans 
probably would even have recognized the 
name, or known in what ocean the island lay. 
It is hoped that happier days are ahead for 
the Guamians. Several bills covering Guam, 
Samoa, and other of our island possessions 
are pending. Representative Grant of Indi- 
ana has introduced in the House a bill (H. R. 
7044) which would organize Guam as a Ter- 
ritory, putting it under civilian instead of 
Navy Department rule. Another bill before 
the House (H. R. 3528) would grant the 
Guamians citizenship. As much as they 
would like their cities rebuilt, which the 
$6,000,000 will partly do, the Guamians also 
would welcome the change in their status 
which citizenship and organization as a Ter- 
ritory would bring them. If any people un- 
der the American flag would seem to have 
won the right to full citizenship, the Cham- 
orros of Guam would seem to be near the top 
of the list. We have neglected them for 48 
years. It is about time Congress took a good 
lock at our colonial possessions and started 
doing something about them. Passage of H. 
R. 3528 and H. R. 7044 would be an important 
first step. 





The Truth About the North Side Extension 
of the Minidoka Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF 1DAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of certain misrepresentations con- 
cerning the north side extension of the 
Minidcka project being circulated in my 
district, I am undertaking at this time to 
clarify the matter so that my constit- 
uents may know the truth. As there was 
widespread local interest, and as return- 
ing war veterans recognized that the 
proposed north side extension offered 
the most desirable project for farm- 
steads in Idaho, I spent an hour discus- 
sing the project with Michael W. Straus, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, and Wil- 
liam Warne, Assistant Commissioner, in 
my office January 9, 1946. Further dis- 
cussions were held later. 

As the result of these conferences, the 
1947 budget for the Interior Department 
included $100,000 for surveys and accu- 
mulation of data on the extension. The 
1947 appropriation bill for that depart- 
ment, prepared by the committee of 
which I am a member, included the 
$100,000 with the provision that it be ex- 

ended prior to July 1, 1947, to deter- 
mine the extent of the irrigable area, ac- 
cumulate field data for engineering de- 
signs, and locate sources of construction 
materials, routes of access roads and 
sites for centralized construction opera- 
tions. Following are excerpts of hear- 
ings conducted February 25, 1946, by my 
apprcpriations subcommittee: 

Mr. Straus. The matter of this north-side 
development was first called to my atten- 


tion by Congressman DworsHAk, and we had 
several discussions of it.-* * * I was 
well aware of Mr. DworsHax’s interest in 
the project. As a matter of fact, Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK’s representations were all directed to- 
ward the needed development of this north- 
side area and were a primary cause of my 
making such a submission at this time. 

Mr. DworsHak, I represented to you that 
there was widespread interest on the part of 
returning war veterans who recognized that 
proposed development as offering the most 
desirable project for farmsteads in Idaho. 

Mr. STRAUS. You are certainly correct, be- 
cause the mails and the telegrame proved 
it. * * * JIwant the record to show that 
this whole matter of the north-side exten- 
sion was first very definitely, specifically, and 
factually called to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s attention by Congressman DworsHak, 
and Commissioner Warne and myself spent 
several hours discussing it with him, and 
the result of that discussion; that is, as the 
result of it, it. was lifted from th2 realm of 


forgotten commitments into something 
definite. 
Mr. Speaker, since completion of 


American Falls Reservoir 20 years ago, 
there has been allocated about 400,000 
acre-feet of storage there for the ulti- 
mate use of the north-side extension. 
Therefore, the funds appropriated for 
this fiscal year should complete precon- 
struction surveys and insure construc- 
tion of the project as outlined by the 
Bureau during 1948 and 1949. 





Something for Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I wish to in- 
clude in the Rrecorp, by request, an ar- 
ticle by Dean Russell, entitled “Some- 
thing for Nothing,” which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post for June 29, 
1946: 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING—AN AIR FORCES VET- 
ERAN VIEWS WITH UNHAPPY SKEPTICISM THE 
TRENDS OF THOUGHT IN THIS COUNTRY, PAR- 
TICULARLY AMONG CERTAIN GOVERNMENT 
“EXPERTS” AND SOME OF HIS FELLOW EX- 
SERVICEMEN 


(By Dean Russell) 


Fifty-six years ago, a representative in my 
home State of Virginia proposed a bill to 
make pi ([]) equal an even 3.00000 instead of 
the awkward 3.14159+ now found in the 
math books. “If everybody pretended it was 
an even three it would work,” he said. “Also 
it would make things easier for high-school 
math students.” 

We smile at that now because we know 
there are certain mathematical and natural 
laws that cannot be changed. We know that 
“something for nothing” is a false philosophy. 
Or de we? Some of my fellow graduate stu- 
dents in a great eastern university do not. 

Recently they gave serious consideration to 
a Government housing expert who said to us, 
“The United States Government should 
guarantee adequate housing at low rental 
to every family in the Nation.” The stu- 
dents applauded. 

When I asked the Government expert 
where the money was coming from he said, 
“Now please do not pull that old balanced- 
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budget gagy on me.” The journalism sty. 
dents laughed at my defeat. 

Thoroughly pleased with his victory, the 
Government housing expert continued his 
funeral service for private industry, 

“Capitalists do not know the meaning of 
hard work,” he said. “How could those 
scions of the rich understand the problems 
of the workingman? The Government 
should give the workers a bigger share.” 

While the students applauded his offer of 
“something for nothing,” I thought of the 
life story of the only capitalist I really 
know—my brother. At least I think he j; 
a capitalist, since he creates jobs and pays 
wages. But when I am tempte‘ to hate him 
and what he represents another picture 
comes to mind 

I remember stacking dirty dishes in a tray 
and shoving them through a machine. At 
the other end stood my brother—that capi- 
talistic monster. Only he did not look dan- 
gerous then. He just looked tired and dirty. 
You see, he had to wash dishes 3 hours a 
day to eat. 

At the same time he was going to school 
While other students went skiing for the 
week end, he—the damned capitalist— 
worked all Saturday for $3. Every 6 weeks 
he walked over to the local hospital and 
sold a pint of his blood. Most of the money 
went for the rent on our basement apart- 
ment. The rest he saved. 

So now he has that small business he 
dreamed about. He is his own boss, and I] 
believe he has earned that privilege. 

Yet our imported speaker, and a lot of other 
articulate people, now call my brother’s kind 
a menace to society. They say private in- 
dustry is a failure and should be taken over 
by the Government. They would abolish the 
dynamo of Amcrican greatness and destroy 
the dreams of future Edisons, Fords, and Car- 
negies. But the bitterest pill of all is hear- 
ing an intelligent class of young Ameri- 
cans agreeing with that un-American atti- 
tude. 

Those fellow students of mine are future 
reporters, editors, and publishers. And they 
say the Government’s job is to build houses 
They fail to realize the inherent danger in 
that philosophy. Already the Government 
says who is to live in its houses. The next 
logical step might be to tell the tenants how 
they must live in them. 

While my fellow students continued cheer- 
ing for free Government housing and jeering 
at free individual enterprise, another Gov- 
ernment expert stepped to the rostrum. 

He was a specialist in the field of educa- 
tion. And he said, “The Government should 
guarantee a free college education to every 
student who wants one.” 

Again my fellow students applauded. “A 
free college education is the answer to all 
our problems,” they echoed. 

I suggested the possibility of the Govern- 
ment’s choosing the courses to be studied if 
it supplies the money. In fact, the Govern- 
ment already forbids certain courses under 
the GI bill of rights. For instance, my in- 
terest lies in business journalism. Obviously, 
I would be in a better position for a job 
as a financial reporter if I had a knowledge 
of both business and journalism. With that 
in mind, I completed half of the 2-year 
graduate course in business administration 
at Harvard. Then I entered a graduate school 
of journalism and completed half of its 
standard 1-year course. Before I could finish 
either school, my draft board called me. 

After 4 years and 4 months in uniform, 
I returned to school. I was informed that 
the American people had decided to help any 
veteran who wanted to complete his educa- 
tion. I asked the New York regional office 
of the Veterans’ Administration to approve 
my educational plan of a year and a half in 
college. They refused. 

Naturally, I asked why. They said my plan 
cf a half year at one school and a full year 
at another school was forbidden in the Gl 














pill of rights. The fact that I had completed 
half of both courses at my own expense had 
no effect on the Veterans’ Administration. 

Then I read Public Law 346 myself. It 
states that the veteran can attend “any in- 
stitution of his own choice and any field or 
pranch of knowledge which the institution 
finds him qualified to pursue.” In fact, one 
sentence in the bill says that nothing in the 
act will be interpreted to mean that a vet- 
eran cannot change schools or courses, pro- 
vided he has the approval of the Adminis- 
trator. 

I showed that sentence to an adminis- 
trator in the New York office. He said, 
“That's just it. You don’t have my ap- 

roval.” 

And that was final. After more than 4 
years in the Army, I was approved for exactly 
a half year in school, and no more. 

Seemingly, there is no recourse. I wrote 
letters and waited in line, with the usual re- 
sult. I found it impossible to reason with 
bureaucracy. I discovered that my taxes 
help pay the salary of a public servant who 
refused to see me. I saw proof that a little 
power is a dangerous thing. 

Fortunately, I can go ahead with my orig- 
inal study plan, if I am willing to return to 
dishwashing and furnace stoking to do it. 
That is my problem, and I will work it out. 
But suppose, as SO Many now advocate, the 
Government owned and operated all the 
schools? Then I would have no choice. Also, 
there might be no free press and private 
industry to train for. 

“Why should the Government give money 
to a stupid critic like you?” my listeners said, 
and walked away. 

I am glad I live in a country where free 
men and women can listen or walk away, as 
they see fit. 

After hearing those Government experts 
advocate the end of individualism, I won- 
dered if the individuals themselves agreed 
with that theory. My reporting assignments 
gave me ample opportunity to find the an- 
swer, and it was mostly frightening. 

As an example, one of my assignments was 
unemployment compensation. I found a line 
of about 30 men waiting to file claims against 
the Government. 

“What's so good about a country where you 
can’t get a job?” one man asked me. 

I told him there were “men wanted” signs 
in seven windows within one block of us. 

“Sucker jobs,” he replied. “Why should I 
work 40 hours a week for $26 when the Gov- 
ernment will pay me $20 not to work?” I 
had no answer. Then he added, “The Gov- 
ernment should guarantee a man enough 
money to raise his family in comfort.” 

When I suggested that he might be forced 
to work at a job he did not like if he had a 
Government guaranty, he said, “I would quit 
first. Nobody is going to make me keep a 
job I don’t like.” 

I am glad I live in a country where a 
man can quit a job and look for another 
if he feels like it. But suppose the Gov- 
ernment controlled all the jobs? 

_Another time I was assigned to write a 
story On veterans. They, too, wanted more 
bureaucracy. Most of those interviewed 
Seemed to think the world owed them a living 
just because they once wore a uniform. 
Men who had never owned a house were de- 
manding that the Goverament get them one, 
and getitnow. Youths who had once worked 
for $18 were now demanding $50. And 
some of them were threatening violence if 
the Government did not give it to them. 

A good many veterans in school also had 
that same “something-for-nothing” attitude. 
One married veteran said to me, “It is not 
fair for the Government to give the same 
‘mount of money to a married man with 
no children as it gives me with a wife and 
three children. I should get more.” 

_ It's your own fault you have so many 
Kids,” another answered, 
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“TI get less than either of you just because 
I am not married,” complained a third. 

I thought of how Mussolini once bellowed 
to 30,000 massed Italian women, “Give me 
more bambinos and I will give you more 
money.” 

They answered, “We will.” 

When I mentioned that fact to a student 
friend of mine, he said, “Well what's wrong 
with that? Do you think little children 
should be allowed to go hungry and un- 
educated just because their parents can't 
support them? The Government should 
give a bonus to parents with large families.” 

Since my friend appeared sincere in his 
belief, I decided to use a parable to point 
out the possible cost of letting the Govern- 
ment in on our personal problems. “Do you 
like chewing gum?” I asked. He did. 

“I hate the stuff,” I said. “And if I had 
the power, I would destroy all the gum fac- 
tories. I would pass a law making the chew- 
ing of gum a capital offense. I would burn 
all books mentioning chewing gum.” 

“Take it easy, old man,” he said. 

“Wait,” I replied. “I am not finished. I 
would have the Army out searching for gum 
chewers. Then I would form my own secret 
police to watch the Army. I would even have 
‘thought police’ to prevent people from think- 
ing about gum.” 

My friend was now thoroughly alarmed. I 
felt I had got my point across. What I would 
do to gum another man might do to religion 
and races, and political beliefs if he had the 
power. 

“You must be drunk,” he said, “Now if 
you were talking about religion or races or 
political beliefs, I would agree with you. But 
chewing gum! Why, that is silly!” 

Iam glad I live in a country where any man 
can discuss any other man's religion or pol- 
itics, but where no man has the power to 
destroy them. And no man will ever have 
that power as long as the Government is de- 
pendent upon us for its existence, and not 
the other way around. 

Then my friend challenged me. “S‘nce you 
keep saying it is dangerous to give the Gov- 
ernment too much power, just how do you 
propose solving our problems?” 

“Did you ever hear of the Golden Rule?” 
I asked. 

“Isn't it a bit dated?” he said. 

Yes; I guess it is a bit dated for these times. 
Our philosophy seems to be “let others do it 
for us.” 

“Did you ever hear of the human equa- 
tion?” I continued. 

“What's that?” 

“The human equation is simply human 
nature that has defied both law and reason 
since man was created. It is people being 
born with varying degree of brain power and 
different personalities. It allows us to sigh 
at the death of a million Chinese and cry at 
the death of a pet dog. It causes us to ‘be- 
lieve that skin color and intelligence have a 
definite relationship. It makes misers out of 
some people and philanthropists out of oth- 
ers. It goes among the poor and finds an 
Abraham Lincoln, a Booker T. Washington, 
an Enrico Caruso. It laughs at both kings 
and paupers. In short, it insures against any 
two persons thinking alike on all subjects. 
And you and I are extreme examples of it.” 

“Aren't you just avoiding the issue with 
a lot of beautiful words?” my friend asked. 

“What issue?” 

“Redistribution of wealth and giving ev- 
eryone an equal opportunity by force of 
Government,” he replied. 

Back from two years in Europe, where peo- 
ple could hardly spit without the Govern- 
ment’s approval, I hear young Americans 
my own age repeating the same words over 
and over again: “force,” “more government,” 
and “gimme.” It scares me. 

There is a safer and better answer. It is 
found in this typical American story: In my 
small town, there once lived a kid with no 
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parents. His neighbors were interested in 
making this a better world. They proved it 
by feeding that kid as best they could. It 
was finally decided, logically enough, that he 


would be better off in an orphanage. There 
he was taught that “something for nothing,” 
is a false philosophy. I know because I was 
that kid. 

On my eighteenth birthday, I was given 
a new suit, five dollars and a handshake. 
The superintendent said, “Son, we have done 
the best we could. Now it is up to you. 
The world is yours if you wish to pay the 
price.” 

I did not think him corny then, and I still 
do not. Since that day, hundreds of people 
have personally helped me along the way 
without forcing me to adopt their religion 
or politics or prejudices. And there are ten 
people near me I can help tomorrow if only 
Iwill. That is the very essence of democracy. 

It cost me over four years of Army regi- 
mentation to help preserve that American 
concept of freedom. I was willing to pay 
that price to insure freedom from perma- 
nent regimentation. Now I find people 
screaming for more regimentation through 
more Government. Those people tell me I 
can keep my freedom even under strict Gov- 
ernment control. Again I am being prom- 
ised “something for nothing,” and I know it 
is impossible. 





America Needs an Integrated Sea-Air 
Transportation Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, American 
steamship lines are being denied permis- 
sion by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
operate airplanes as an adjunct to their 
present steamship routes. 

The only ones benefiting from this de- 
nial are the foreign air lines which are 
licensed by our own CAB. American 
shipping, if only for logic’s sake, should 
at least be given an equal operating 
chance with foreign shipping. The Ca- 
nadian, British, France, Dutch, and Aus- 
tralian interests have already begun their 
integrated air-water service. Some of 
the foreign services which contemplate 
such dual service are nationalized and 
subsidized. American overseas shipping 
does not ask for any subsidy; it merely 
asks the rightful cooperation from its 
Government to meet this foreign com- 
petition without any financial aid from 
the Government. Yet, we have the 
anomalous situation where one govern- 
mental bureau by inaction discourages a 
healthy and natural growth in American 
overseas shipping. 

American shipping lines are fully ex- 
perienced to take over such air-water 
service. They know foreign banking, 
foreign trade regulations; they operated 
the first public air line service in Central 
America; they pioneered the first air- 
line service to the west coast of South 
America. 

Such integrated air-water service as- 
sures the United States of both a healthy 
merchant marine and a large transocean 
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air service indispensable to our national 
security. 

This sea-air combination for American 
shipping is a natural partnership, a most 
necessary development, if the United 
States is to take its rightful place on the 
seas and in the air. 

There can be no doubt that the advan- 
tages will accrue to the public as well as 
in the purchase of tickets, in the ar- 
rangement of documents, in the simpli- 
fication of multiple details attendant 
upon travel and shipping. 

Since foreign shipping lines are allow- 
ed to operate a sea-air service to the 
United States, there exists no reason why 
American shipping lines should be for- 
bidden to operate sea-air service. 

I believe the existing pertinent statutes 
clearly indicate the congressional intent 
to authorize such service. However, 
since the CAB has taken it upon itself to 
question such intent, I have had, some 
time back, introduced into the House 
H. R. 5687, a bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, with 
respect to air transportation by marine 
transportation and shipping companies. 

I shall reintroduce this bill in the next 
session of Congress, in an endeavor to 
rectify the injustice now being done to 
American shipping. 





Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials: 

[From the Washington Post of July 26, 1946] 


STREAMLINE BILL Passes HOUSE, 229 To 61— 
PROVIDES SALARY Boost oF $2,500 AND PEN- 
SION PLAN, SLASHES COMMITTEES 


The House last night smashed tradition to 
approve a congressional face-lifting bill 
streamlining committees, modernizing out- 
moded procedure, and, incidentally, raising 
its own pay. 

The Monroney-Dirksen bill, a slightly di- 
Juted version of the Senate’s La Follette 
measure, passed the House almost intact after 
nearly 8 hours of debate. The vote was 229 
to 61. 

The bill now goes to conference with the 
Senate, which recently adopted nearly all of 
a joint modernizing committee’s recommen- 
dations. 

MONRONEY LEADS FIGHT 

Representative A. S. (MIKE) MONRONEY, 
Democrat, from Oklahoma, who initiated the 
House reform move nearly 2 years ago, led the 
fight to take the House out of a “gay nine- 
ties” setting. 

Backstopping him across the aisle was Rep- 
resentative EvERETT DIRKSEN, Republican, of 
Illinois, who pioneered with him in the move. 

Only twice did the House break through 
the MONRONEY-DIRKSEN defense to seriously 
amend the bill. 

1. Instead of the $5,000 flat pay increase, 
previously accepted by the Senate, and recom- 
mended by the authors, the House demanded 
and got $2,500 salary raise plus another 
$2,500 in tax-free expense money, That adds 


up to a lower tax bracket and more money 
they can keep. 


BARS “‘STENOGRAPHIC POOL” 


2. The House would have none of a pro- 
posed “stenographic pool” on which short- 
of-help Members could draw for typists. 
Members tried instead for additional clerk 
hire, but got licked. 

In addition to the salary increase “sweeten- 
ing” for the bill’s less popular reforms, the 
House swallowed whole, and unchanged, con- 
gressional retirement provisions. To be eligi- 
ble tor retirement pay, members would be 
reguired to deposit 6 percent of their basic 
salary, to have served at least 6 years in Con. 
gress, and have attained the age of 62. 

What MONRONEY and DIRKSEN were fight: 
ing for, however, was drastic reformation otf 
the “crazy-quilt” pattern of 48 overlapping 
House committees. They got it. The Hcuse 
stripped the number of committees down to 
19 major groups reshuffied along functional 
lines. 

The test came on a move by Represent- 
ative JoHN E. Lyte (Democrat, Texas) to 

lock merger of the Postoffice Committee 
with the related civil-service group. 

The House turned back the test motion 92 
to 48, after Monronry made it the acid test 
of whether the House was willing to mod- 
ernize. 

“If you adopt this amendment we will be 
right back in a hopeless legislative morass,” 
Monroney told the House. He said Congress 
could not do its job with a “jerry-built” 
committee structure. 

Reforms approved by the House consti- 
tuted about 80 percent of those recom- 
mended by the joint reorganization group. 
Leadership changes, before the bill reached 
the floor, removed several key provisions pre- 
viously epproved by the Senate—among them 
proposed minority and majority policies com- 
mittees, a joint legislative-executive council 
to strengthen liaison, and an $8,000 admin- 
istrative assistant for each member. 

Leaders also had removed from the bill 
enforcement provisions for a proposed legis- 
lative budget, but the House approved the 
budget machinery itself. This will require 
the House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees, the Senate Finance Committee, and 
the House Ways and Means Committee to 
meet at the start of each year and recom- 
mend the maximum amount to be appro- 
priated for the year ahead. Before incur- 
ring a deficit, Congress would be called on to 
raise the public debt. 


FIGHT BUDGET SECTION 


House appropriations committeemen, led 
by Representative JoHN Taber (Republican, 
New York), led a fight on the budget sec- 
tion, but they were turned back 101 to 27. 

Other approved reforms would— 

1. Require lobbyists to register their names 
and employers and keep a record of expenses. 

2. Do away with all congressional action 
on minor claims, pension, and local bills. 
(An exception is the District, still subject 
to House-Senate District Committee juris- 
diction.) 

Representative CLARENCE Brown (Repub- 
lican, Ohio) led the drive which upset 
MOoNRONEY’s proposed flat House pay in- 
crease of from $10,000 to $15,000. Brown 
proposed that House Members retain instead 
the $2,500 expense money they are now 
allowed, free of taxes. To this would be 
added an increase in salary of from $10,000 
to $12,500. The House roared; approval of 
Brown's proposal by a voice vote. 

The House rejected by a voice vote an 
amendment by Representative Jupp (Repub- 
lican, Minnesota) to provide a $6,800-a-year 
assistant. It also turned down by a 116-to- 
32 standing vote an amendment by Repre- 
sentative Poace (Democrat, Texas) for a 
$5,000-a-year additional clerk. 

The House decision on the measure as a 
whole was by a voice vote. 
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Earlier the supporters of the measure haq 
won a series of test votes. 

Clearly in control, they beat back by large 
majorities several attempts to rewrite a sec. 
tion which would cut the number of stanq- 
ing House committees from 48 to 19. 

Among amendments defeated yesterday 
were these: 

By Representative BreMILLeR (Democrat 
Wisconsin) to abolish the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Rejected by a 1927. 
to-25 standing vote. 

By Representative PITTENGER (Republican 
Minnesota) to prevent absorption of the 
Claims Committee by other groups. Re- 
jected by voice vote. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of July 27, 1946) 


TRUMAN GETS CONGRESSIONAL REFORM Brir— 
REORGANIZATION OF PROCEDURE, Pay Boost, 
PENSIONS ARE INCLUDED 


WASHINGTON, July 26.—A raise in pay for 
the Nation's lawmakers and sweeping changes 
in the'y methods of working became virtually 
assured tonight as a congressional reorgan- 
ization bill was sent to President Truman, 

The bill, on which the Senate completed 
action this afternoon, would raise pay of Sen- 
ators and House Members from $10,000 a 
year to $12,500 plus a $2,500 tax-free expense 
allowance. 

The Senate had -originally voted for a 
straight $5,000 salary increase, but accepted 
the House plan for a $2,500 raise plus the 
allowance. The latter plan will net the legis- 
lators some $840 more than the original Sen- 
ate proposal, because of the tax-free feature 


TRUMAN EXPECTED TO SIGN 


Mr. Truman is expected to sign the bill 
since he has suggested that Congress Mem- 
bers had a raise coming to them. 

The measure also makes the legislators eli- 
gible for pensions by allowing them to make 
contributions to the Federal retirement 
system. 

It reduces the number of Senate commit- 
tees from 33 to 15, House committees from 
48 to 19. Each Chamber would have a single 
Committee on Armed Forces, instead of sepa- 
rate military and naval committees. 

Lobbyists would have to register their 
names, employers, and expenses, so Congress 
could keep a better check on them. 


TO DECIDE ON BUDGET 


Another major change calls for the appro- 
priations and taxing committees of both 
Chambers to get together at the beginning 
of each year to recommend a Federal Budget, 
specifying the maximum amount that should 
be spent. 

Senator La FoLLeTTE, Progressive, Wiscon- 
sin, one of the bill’s authors, said passage 
was “a great step forward in making Con- 
gress more efficient and more responsive to 
the will of the people.” 

“I would like to emphasize,” he said, “that 
this doesn’t mean a legislative millennium 
It is only a beginning on which we will have 
to improve constantly as we go along.” 


LEGISLATORS MUST BE EFFICIENT 


La FouuetTE said that in a world-wide con- 
flict between ideologies “if democracy is to 
survive the legislative arm of our Govern- 
ment, which is the policy-making branch, 
must be made ever more efficient.” 

The revamping measure increases the ad- 
visory staffs of the congressional commit- 
tees, allowing them to retain specialists at 
salaries ranging from $5,000 to $8,000. 

Most of the reorganization plans are to 
become effective next January 2, when the 
Eightieth Congress convenes. This includes 
the higher salary and expense account pro- 
visions. House Members currently get the 
$2,500 tax-free expense allowance, having 
voted it for themselves earlier this year, 
though Senators had until now declined to 
go along on this idea. 











CONGRESS VACATION DATES 

The legislation fixes the annual vacation 
for Congress from August 1 to January 1, 
though it could vote to stay In session longer 
and the President could call it back during 
the vacation period to meet emergencies. 

Before the Senate gave its final approval 
to the plan, Senator Hawkes, Republican, 
New Jersey, former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, asked if the 
lobbyist-control provision would apply to 
major organizations which ordinarily take 
sides on important bills. 

La Fotiette replied that the provision ap- 
plied equally to all groups. 


|From the New York Times of July 28, 1946} 
For A STRONGER CONGRESS 


Although it did not achieve in a single step 
all the reforms needed, Congress has sent to 
the White House a reorganization bill that 
assures much self-improvement. One pro- 
vision alone is a notable gain, the reduction 
in number of Senate committee from 33 to 15 
and House committees from 48 to 19. This 
is in line with a recommendation made more 
than a year ago by a report to the National 
Planning Association, which suggested 15 
regular standing committees in each branch. 
Another excellent change will call the ap- 
propriations and taxing committees of both 
Chambers together at the beginning of each 
year to recommend a Federal Budget and set 
a maximum to be spent. Registry of lobby- 
ists in the corridors of Capitol Hill, with a 
listing of employers and expenses, seems a 
sensible stipulation. Congress Members are 
underpaid at $10,000 a year, from the stand- 
point of their responsibilities, the present 
trend of living costs, and the kind of men 
and women we want to attract to that office. 
The increase they have voted themselves is 
moderate. 

Congress has long suffered from a multi- 
plicity of committees and committee assign- 
ments. Some Senators have been on as 
many as 10 standing and special committees, 
besides having the duty to be on the floor 
and carrying a heavy burden of office work. 
Legislative action has suffered through fail- 
ure to find quorums on the floor or in com- 
mittee, a situation easy to seize upon as a 
device for delay. 

Senator La FOLLETTE, one of the authors, 
acknowledges that the passed bill is not per- 
fect. But it is a beginning and a good one. 
Congress Members should now be able to do 
their job more creditably, and, having less 
anxiety over their personal pocketbooks, can 
confine their attention more fully to the es- 
sential business of making the Nation’s laws. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 
26, 1946] 


REFORM IN THE House 


The La Follette-Monroney congressional re- 
form bill, as it passed the House yesterday, 
carries the reorganization of Congress about 
as far forward as politically possible in a first 
attempt. 

Only one major deletion—the provision 
for a director of Congress personnel—was 
made by the Senate when it passed the bill 
with the surprisingly large margin of 49 to 
16 on June 10. 

The provisions for majority and minority 
policy committees and for a joint legislative- 
executive council were knocked out of the 
bill preparatory to its introduction on the 
House floor, in order to make it acceptable 
to leaders of both parties. So was the pro- 
Vision for an $8,000-a-year executive assist- 
ant for every Member. These deletions, how- 
ever, do not affect the main purpose of the 
bill, which is to make the cumbersome, creak- 
ing machinery of Congress more workable. 

The heart of the bill is the reduction in 
the number of committees. . The Senate voted 
to reduce its 33 committees to 15. The com- 
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promise bill submitted to the House reduces 
the 48 House committees to 19. To whittle 
the unwieldly congeries of 81 congressional 
committees down to 34 is a worth-while ac- 
complishment. 

The reorganization makes Congress better 
able to go about the further business of com- 
pleting its own modernization. 


[Prom the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 26, 1946} 
Hovuse Passes Britt To Raise Concress Pay— 
VorTes $12,500 SaLary AND ELIGIBILITY FOR 
PENSION—COMMITTEES ARE CUT 


WaAsHINGTON, July 25.—The House passed, 
229 to 61, a bill to boost salaries of Con- 
gressmen, make them eligible for pensions 
and overhaul the machinery by which they 
work, 

The tradition-shattering measure, among 
other things, slashes the number of House 
cOmmittees from 48 to 19 and of Senate com- 
mittees from 33 to 15. 

The Senate passed similar legislation June 
11. The two versions will be sent to a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee for adjust- 
ment of differences. 

The Senate measure would increase the 
yearly pay of Members from $10,000 to 
$15,000, but the House voted to limit the 
raise to $12,500 annually. 

Under the House version, however, a $2,500 
yearly, tax-free expense fund for Members 
would be retained. Under the Senate’s bill, 
this allowance would be abolished. 

The Senate measure also provided for an 
$8,000-a-year administrative assistant for 
each legislator, but the House refused to ac- 
cept this proposal. 

The House rejected by a voice vote an 
amendment by Representative WaLTer H. 
Jupp. Republican, of Minnesota, to provide 
a@ $6,800-a-year assistant. It also turned 
down by a 116-to-32 standing vote an amend- 
ment by Representative W. R. Poace, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, for a $5,000-a-year additional 
elerk. 

Among other amendments defeated today 
were these: 

By Representative ANDREW BIEMILLER, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, to abolish the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Re- 
jected by a 127-to-25 ctanding vote. 

By Representative Jonn E. Lyte, Democrat, 
of Texas, to prevent consolidation of the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee into 
the Civil Service and Pullic Works Commit- 
tees. Rejected by a 92-to-46 standing vote. 

By Representative WILLIAM A. PITTENGER, 
Republican, of Minnesota, to prevent absorp- 
tion of the Claims Committee by other 
groups. Rejected by voice vote. 

Written into the measure by a voice vote 
was a provision by Representative CHRISTIAN 
A. HErtTer, Republican, of Massachusetts, re- 
quiring committees to hold special sessions 
to hear members testify on bills they intro- 
duce. 

The Herter proposal later was stricken 
from the bill, however, after a personal ap- 
peal from Speaker Sam Rayspurn, Democrat, 
of Texas, for such action. 

The pension section of the bill provides 
that Members are eligible for civil-service 
benefits after 6 years’ service, if they make 
contributions to the retirement fund. 

Another controversial proposal was one to 
require the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees, the Senate Finance Committee, 
and the House Ways and Means Committee 
to meet at the start of each Congress and 
recommend the maximum amount to be 
appropriated for the year ahead. 

House Appropriations Committee members 
fought this section on grounds it would set 
up a new group to determine fiscal policy. 

A motion by Representative JoHN TABER, 
Republican, of New York, to strike it from 
the bill was rejected by a 101-to-27 standing 
vote, however. 
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Among the changes in procedure under the 
bill are these: 

1. Provision is made to do away with all 
congressional action on minor claims, pen- 
sion, and local bills. Instead, when the Fed- 
eral Government is imvolved, various de- 
partments or agencies would handle the 
matter. 

2. Congress would adjourn annually from 
at least August 1 to January 1 to give Mem- 
bers more time to learn the desires of their 
eonstituents. 

3. Lobbyists would be required to register 
their names and employers and Keep a record 
of expenses. 

The Senate measure contained a provision 
for establishment of majority and minority 
policy committees in each Chamber, but the 
House did not include this section. 


[From the New York Times of July 26, 1946] 


House Vores $12,500 Pay anp EXPENSES OF 
$2,500 


(By C. P. Trussell) 


WasHINGTON, July 25.—The House passed 
tonight fits own congressional reorganization 
bill, a measure designed to modernize the 
legislative branch so it might meet more ef- 
fectively the impacts of the present-day 
Ioad—and in doing it rejected a pay increase 
for each Member from $10,000 a year to $15,- 
000, such as the Senate recently approved. 

Instead, the House voted, by voice, that the 
salary rise be to $12,500 a year, but added 
to this an expense account of $2,500 a year, 
payable in monthly installments, which 
would not have to be accounted for to any- 
one. 

“Let’s do it the honest way,” shouted Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE J. Brown, Republican, 
of Ohio, sponsor of the change. 

Many figured that the arrangement would 
mean more than $15,000 salary as the Brown 
amendment specified that the $2,500 expense 
account would not be subject to income tax- 
ation. 

Just before taking the passage vote, the 
House concurred with the Senate in approv- 
ing a plan under which Members of Con- 
gress could qualify for entry into the Federal 
retirement and pension system. 

The final passage vote was 229 to 61. 

The House measure now goes to conference 
for the adjustment of numerous differences 
between its program and that of the Senate. 

It was predicted freely that these differ- 
ences would be ironed out and that the first 
efforts of Congress since 1921 to reorganize 
its physical set-up and operational proce- 
dures would be sent to the White House for 
President Truman's signature before adjourn- 
ment. 

The changes would become effective with 
the Eightieth Congress, which convenes in 
January. 

Bowing to tradition which has caused Con- 
gress for generations to preserve and add 
to its standing committees, the House agreed 
to have the number of standing committees 
reduced from 48 to 19. 

While some Members protested that the 
seniority system would suffer, they were 
quieted somewhat by assurances that the 
manning and heading of the consolidated 
committees would be handled entirely by the 
new Congress, with no Senate or House rules 
changed. 

The Senate agreed to cutting the number 
of its standing committees from 32 to 15. 

Besides consolidating physical machinery 
and streamlining procedures in the interest 
of better concentrated and more efiicient 
operation, both the House and Senate bills 
set out to strengthen controls on expendi- 
tures so as to put the National Budget into 
balance and hold it there. 

This would be sought by holding appro- 
priations in line with or below revenue re- 
ceipts. Before beginning to appropriate 
there would be adopted a legislative budget 
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which would have to be followed throughout 
each year. 

While Senate and House plans differ as 
to detail, they both would prescribe for 
meetings at the beginning of each congres- 
sional session of members of appropriation 
committees in both houses with those of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and Sen- 
ate Finance Committees, the tax drafting 
bodies to lay out the legislative budget. 

By February 15 or March 1 (the dates differ 
in the bills) there would be reports to Con- 
gress on estimated over-all Federal receipts 
and expenditures for the ensuing fiscal year. 

If estimated outlay exceeded estimated re- 
ceipts, Congress would be required to in- 
crease the debt limit before it could appro- 
priate beyond income. 

This program was fought bitterly by most 
of the House Appropriations Committee, who 
contended that it lacked realism and would 
not work. The House voted 101 to 27 to 
give it a trial. 


FACES HAIL OF AMENDMENTS 


Throughout the afternoon and into the 
evening the 98-page bill containing the re- 
organization program went under a hail of 
proposed amendments. 

For the most part, the measure rode to 
final passage in much the same form it was 
taken to the floor under the joint sponsor- 
ship of Representative A. S. MonRoNEy, Dem- 
ocrat, of Oklahoma, and Representative 
EVERETT M. D1irKSEN, Republican, of Illinois. 

These were top House men on the Special 
Joint Committee on Reorganization, under 
the chairmanship of Senator RoBEert M. LA 
FOLLETTE, Progressive, of Wisconsin, which 
worked out the program after months of 
stucy of congressional weaknesses in the 
light of today’s impacts on the legislative 
branch. 





United States Zone’s Civil Rule Gains, 
Bellamy Finds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the ninth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
A Trip Through Hell, and depicts Mr. 
Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as it ap- 
peared early in the spring of the year: 


Alongside the military occupation of Ger- 
many by the four victorious powers there has 
been created in our zone, at least, a parallel 
set-up of civil governments which I should 
like to describe more fully. 

So far as we knew, the American zone of 
occupation, whose population is 18,000,000, is 
far ahead of the zones occupied by our allies 
in attempting to restore civil government to 
the Germans themselves. The Russians act 
as if they never want to. The French have 
not declared themselves, and the British 
have not got around to it yet. 

The American zone of occupation has been 
divided into three parts, each called a land. 
They are Land Bavaria, Land Wurtemberg- 
Baden, and Land Greater Hesse. The latter 
two are new political subdivisions of Ger- 
many. 

The marriage of Wurtemberg and Baden is 
something new, brought about by the neces- 
sity of dividing Germany into four parts, and 
the Baden people are not so sure they like 
the Wurtembergers and vice versa. Greater 


Hesse was frankly the composite of a num- 
ber of portions of Germany, each of which 
belonged to a different division, but the Hesse 
experiment seems to be working out more 
smoothly, if anything, than the Wurtemberg- 
Baden one, so far as the reception by the 
Germans themselves is concerned. 

Each of the three divisions of our zone has 
a@ minister president and a cabinet of its own, 
all composed of carefully screened non-Nazis, 
but most of them, as I have said, are old and 
tired. One has to respect them for the hope- 
less fight they made against the Nazis, but 
their powers to govern do not seem to be 
very impressive. 


COUNCIL IS COORDINATOR 


Over the three subdivisions is the Laender- 
rat, the council of the lands, which meets at 
Stuttgart under the direction and control of 
United States authorities. It coordinates all 
matters of German administration affecting 
more than one land in the United States 
zone. It is designed to fill the need resulting 
from the lack of a central administration 
and to restore German responsibility and 
self-government. The burgomeister of 
Bremen, the United States Seaport Enclave, 
sits with the ministers-president of Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg-Baden and Greater Hesse, but 
takes part only when the interests of his area 
are concerned. 

The Laenderrat has set up seven commit- 
tees which process all matters which finally 
go before the body itself for settlement. 
That is, these committees deal with evacua- 
tion and resettlement, food and agriculture, 
transportation, economics, industry, and ex- 
port and import. 

The military arm of the United States in 
our zone of occupation has been ably assisted 
in setting up the new civil governments in 
Germany by a group of remarkable political 
experts who came mostly from the colleges 
of the United States. 

Dr. James K. Pollock, senior representative 
of the deputy military government who sits 
with the Laenderrat in Stuttgart, is an ex- 
ample. Dr. Pollock was professor of political 
science and chairman of the division of social 
sciences at the University of Michigan, hav- 
ing taught previously at Harvard, Ohio State, 
and Stanford. 


STUDIED NAZI PERIOD 


He made a major part of his work the 
study of Germany since 1933. 

Another man who turned out to be ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a political adviser to 
the military government was Dr. Walter Dorn, 
formerly of Ohio State University and later 
of Columbia, where he was professor of 
modern European history. He had studied 
deeply the Prussian bureaucracy and written 
a book about it. He had spent many years 
in Germany prior to the war and speaks Ger- 
man very well. He is a man of infinite tact 
and understanding and has been retained by 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay as a special political 
adviser in which capacity he travels over the 
whole German military occupied zone, re- 
porting back to the deputy administration 
what he has seen. 

I found a persistent demand on the part of 
all the high command in Germany, headed 
by none other than Gen. Joseph T. McNarney 
himself and General Clay, for the return to 
Germany of Col. W. W. Dawson, of the West- 
ern Reserve Law School, who has been in 
Germany a year along with Pollock, Dorn, 
and some of the other special political ad- 
visers, working out the set-up of civil gov- 
ernment. 

Colonel Dawson’s work is highly praised 
by the high command, and General Clay 
particularly begged me to ask President 
Leutner, of Western Reserve University, to 
request the trustees to extend Colonel Daw- 
son’s leave of absence 1 year so that he 
might return to Germany and complete his 
work. (I am glad to say that the university 
was most cooperative in this matter and that 
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Colonel Dawson has already returned to his 
important uncompleted work in Germany.) 

Men of the caliber of Pollock, Dorn, ang 
Dawson, who are willing to serve in the 
thankless job of reconstituting of German 
civil government, are hard to find. 

In addition to political advisers, America 
has furnished the Army in Germany with 
equally able financial and economic advisers, 
and the Army has avidly accepted their 
services. 

America has reason to be proud of the 
speed with which representatives of this 
young western republic have adapted them- 
selves to the intricate European politics. It 
has been surely due to the wise advice of 
such counselors as the above-named three 
that this has been possible. 

One who is used to the simple tides and 
currents of American politics and knows the 
pressure groups in a body like the American 
Congress or the State legislature in Colum- 
bus, or the city council in Cleveland, has 
little comprehension of the infinitely more 
complicated task which confronts one who 
would walk with certain tread the maze of 
European politics, where some of the preju- 
dices are 2,000 years old, and where, by the 
overlay of one pressure atop another, a final 
result is produced so disconcerting as to in- 
spire the novice to wash his hands of it all 
and go back to Emporia, Kans., or Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 

But this is exactly what I have been trying 
to say, and have said in so many ways, that 
we cannot afford to do, unless we sell Amer- 
ica short in the effort to work out a better 
world for everyone. We have to.stick to the 
hard and difficult task. We have got to keep 
our noses to the grindstone. No longer can 
we be the young knight in shining armor, 
who, having slain the dragon, sheathes his 
sword and goes home to his wife and chil- 
dren. Somebody has to stay around and 
dipose of the body. 





Why I Voted Against OPA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been against continuance of the OPA 
since the European phase of the war 
ended more than 15 months ago. It is 
doubtful if OPA ever did any good com- 
mensurate with its cost and the definite 
harm that we know that it has done to 
the American economy. 

The OPA is not simply a poorly ad- 
ministered agency—it is a vicious law 
that is against both common sense and 
logic. 

It is not only a bureaucratic play- 
thing—it is a device for sharing the 
wealth. 

It does not simply leave the way open 
for a little Government favoritism—its 
very existence encourages corruption 
and deceives the people of tine Nation. 

Its principal virtues, as extolled by its 
friends, are really its most dangerous 





vices. It has put out of business thou- 
sands of small manufacturers and 
merchants. 


The OPA has encouraged shiftlessness, 
created widespread, almost universal dis- 
regard for Federal laws; brought black 
markets into being, impoverished elderly 











men and women who owned real estate 
and were dependent upon their income 
from such real property, shifted the bur- 
den of economic livelihood from the backs 
of those most able to pay to the backs of 
those least able to pay, changed Amer- 
ica’s traditional business practices and 
created a huge, self-perpetuating bureau- 
cratic lobby in Washington and in every 
pig city of the Nation. 

The OPA, most of all, is nothing in 
the world but a propaganda device to 
prove to the people that something is true 
that is not true—namely, that this ad- 
ministration has succeeded in holding the 
cost of living although allowing wide- 
spread graft, exorbitant wage demands, 
and continued, unremitting deficit fi- 
nancing. 

The longer we keep OPA, the longer 
it will be before millions of automobiles, 
washing machines, ironers, milking ma- 
chines, and every conceivable type of 
device needed on the farms, in the fac- 
tories, and in the homes of America are 
available in quantity. This is true be- 
cause by its very existence the OPA 
stymies business, places an artificial fac- 
tor in between the regular law of sup- 
ply and demand which operates between 
millions of buyers and sellers at every 
stage of the accumulation, production, 
and distribution of supplies, machines, 
and implements. 

One of the most pernicious byprod- 
ucts of OPA—and part and parcel of the 
OPA program—is the so-called “con- 
sumer” subsidy program, which has done 
more to delude housewives and women 
shoppers generally than any other single 
factor in American economic life. By 
using money from the Federal Treasury 
to pay a part of our butter bill, or bread 
bill or clothing bill or some other essen- 
tial, the administration has convinced 
millions of people that the price of these 
commodities has been held down. When 
OPA was lifted briefly recently and the 
subsidy ended, the prices of these com- 
modities naturally went up a few cents 
to make up for the subsidy. Millions 
of Americans looked at the new prices 
and then began to cry about the appar- 
ent increased cost. Yet, if they would 
but stop and think, they would under- 
Stand that by paying the amount of the 
previous subsidy direct, they actually 
were saving money. Under the subsidy 
program, these same Americans have to 
pay part of their grocery or clothing bill 
by paying additional taxes. If the sub- 
Sidy program could be discontinued per- 
manently, then the amount of taxes they 
would have to pay in the future would be 
lowered proportionately, other things 
being equal. 

Personally, I would rather pay my 
groceryman than to have to pay part of 
my grocery bill on my tax bill. When 
subsidies are employed by the Govern- 
ment the cost of the subsidy is not the 
Only cost. In addition to paying the 
actual subsidy, bureaucrats have to be 
paid to compute the subsidy, to issue the 
subsidy checks, to check on the bureau- 
crats who issue the checks, and other 
charges accrue. All of this is expen- 
Sive—and it is added to the tax bill. 

Perhaps the most pernicious part of 
OPA has drawn the least attention from 
Americans, although when the same 
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program was put forward by Huey Long 
under the term, “Share the wealth,” he 
was labeled as a demagogue. I refer to 
the so-called rent-control features of 
OPA. There is no doubt but that the 
people deserved and had a right to some 
protection from a small minority of 
greedy and avaricious and unscrupulous 
landlords who would have taken advan- 
tage of the war-created housing scarcity 
to reap a fortune. But this need did not 
and does not excuse the manner in which 
OPA has administered its rent control. 

There is a widespread feeling in this 
country that the landlord is always rich, 
greedy, and avaricious, while the laborer 
is always poor, needy, and simple-mind- 
ed. Yet, let us take the case of an old 
woman whom I know. When her hus- 
band died, he left her an income of $50 
from insurance and three houses. Each 
of the houses rented for $30 a month in 
1940. On that $90 she took in, she made 
approximately $20 a month profit. at 

The man who lived in house No. 1 was 
making $100 in 19840. He has lived there 
since that time, but during the war he 
made upward of $400 a month and to- 
day is making $350 or thereabouts. Yet, 
the OPA has held the line on his rent. 
The elderly woman still gets only $30 a 
month for her house, although the cost 
of maintaining it has gone up at least 
100 percent. 

Virtually the same situation is true in 
the other two houses she owns. It is also 
true in hundreds of thousands of other 
cases. 

Now, I ask in all fairness, why should 
she be penalized in favor of the able 
workman who could have paid more rent 
and should have paid more rent in view 
of the rising cost of living to her. He 
spent the money he saved on rent in the 
beer parlor, so we have the amazing in- 
stance of the Government itself cooper- 
ating with certain of its citizens in what 
amounts to a case of taking money away 
from a needy elderly woman and giving 
it to the manufacturers of beer and the 
retailers of beer. 

This has not happened just once, but 
tens of thousands of times through the 
vicious and unfair manner in which OPA 
has administered a law obviously de- 
signed to protect renters against a few 
unscrupulous landlords who would have, 
if not prevented, raised rents sky high. 

The OPA not only has encouraged ab- 
surd economic thinking, and “share the 
wealth,” it has actually made criminals 
of hundreds of thousands of otherwise 
honest businessmen. Everybody con- 
cedes—at least, everyone whom I know— 
that it was impossible for a grocer, a 
druggist, or any other type of business- 
man to stay in business from 1941 
through 1945 without violating one of the 
OPA rules or regulations either inten- 
tionally or unintentionally. As a result, 
as businessmen came to see that they 
could not possibly obey the law and stay 
in business, we witnessed widespread 
contempt for the law, and, in some com- 
munities, wholesale disregard of the law. 
The businessmen in some lines banded 
together, and all of them deliberately 
violated the OPA on the theory that the 
agency could not possibly arrest every 
one of them, or it would draw too much 
public notice to its unfair regulations 
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and practices. The theory proved to be 
correct. 

Now, the OPA is back in existence, and 
there are those persons who are heaving 
a sigh of relief, although if they consid- 
ered all the implications they undoubt- 
edly would agree with me and with other 
Congressmen who want to see OPA 
thrown out the window. 

We are going to have to get rid of OPA 
sometime—why not get rid of it imme- 
diately and get started on the road to 
peace, production, and prosperity? We 
will never get anywhere—as individuals 
or as a Nation—by deluding ourselves. 





Minimum Wage Legislation 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SapsatH! 
has told us he has endeavored to have 
the Rules Committee report a rule on the 
proposed amendments to the wage-and- 
hour bill but has been unsuccessful. I 
want to commend the gentleman for his 
efforts which I know have been sincere 
and diligent. 

But the Rules Committee has not 
budged. For that reason I have placed 
discharge petition No. 34 on the Speak- 
er’s desk in an effort to get the bill rais- 
ing the minimum wage to 65 cents an 
hour on the floor for action. To date, 
141 Members have signed the petition. 

There is no more important piece of 
legislation before us. Millions of Ameri- 
cans are still working for 40 cents an 
hour. They hardly can be considered 
as good customers. Their deplorable 
economic position should not only arouse 
our humanitarian instincts, it should 
also be recognized as a drag on our 
economy. Their plight needs remedying 
now—not 10 years from now. 

I hope additional Members will sign 
the discharge petition so we can act on 
this much needed legislation before the 
session adjourns. 





Communist Infiltration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the July 
25 issue of the Suburban List, a weekly 
newspaper published in Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt. 

I submit this editorial for the attention 
of the Members as further evidence of 
the Communist infiltration in this coun- 
try, which has been spoken of here in 
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this House and to which Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark referred in his speech 
before the Chicago Bar Association. 

This is what is happening in my own 
State of Vermont: 


{From the Suburban List, Essex Junction, 
Vt., of July 25, 1946] 


MORE ABOUT PROFESSOR NUQUIST AND 
COMMUNISM 


A tempest was stirred up in a teapot when 
this paper merely made the statement that 
a Communist meeting in Barre had endorsed 
Prof. Andrew Nuquist for Representative in 
Congress. The professor was not charged as 
being a Communist although some readers 
put that implication on it. But it seems that 
this endorsement was made before Professor 
Nuquist filed his name for a petition to get 
his name on the ballot. That is an old trick 
and is often used in order to force a candi- 
date into a political campaign. After that 
endorsement, the parlor pinks and fellow 
travelers rushed to sign the petition. 

There is, though, no evidence that Profes- 
sor Nuquist has repudiated the endorsement 
he has received from the Commuvoaists. 
Therefore, it must be that he places some 
value on that endorsement. Anyway, he was 
willing to go along under such conditions 
and it appears that he cannot he'p himself. 

Some labor organizations have endorsed 
Professor Nuquist for Representative. It is 
very evident that they know what to exnect 
of him or else they would not have done so. 

Some organizations, connected with the 
University of Vermont, have also endorsed 
Professor Nuquist and, by the same line of 
reasoning, those organizations probably know 
what they can expect from Professor Nuquist 
in favoring or opposing certain legislation. 

No organization or no group of people will 
endorse any candidate, particularly for a leg- 
islative office, unless they are pretty well 
satisfied that the candidate is in sympathy 
with the principles they favor. 

There was nothing wrong or startling about 
the Communists and their meeting in Barre 
in endorsing Professor Nuquist. Several 
other organizations have done that same 
thing. But it must be clear that such organ- 
izations as have endorsed Professor Nuquist 
know pretty well what they may expect of 
him. 

And let this paper make it clear that no 
one has charged that Professor Nuquist is a 
Communist. There is, though, a question 
if his past record will show that he is truly 
a member of the Republican Party. 





American Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
Chester Bowles stated that he had al- 
ways believed that price and rent con- 
trols were only part of a whole system of 
controls. He said he was in favor of 
Government control over wages, over 
loans to business and the supply of bank 
credit. He was in favor of higher in- 
come taxes, and he developed a plan to 
pay veterans terminal leave with a kind 
of Government script. But this was not 
all. He advocated the effective use of all 
and other powers which can be “useful,” 
especially fiscal and monetary powers. 
His whole thesis was that controls would 
establish economic stabilization. 


I do not think that America wants 
economic stabilization. There cannot be 
progress that way. If we had followed 
that course after the last war, where 
would we have gone? We would have 
stagnated. There would not have been 
increased production; the incentive for 
inventors to produce would not have 
been provided, and we would not have 
had an increase in the number of jobs. 

Yes, it is men like Mr. Bowles who 
want to stabilize things in order that they 
can place their political controls into 
operation. They want to transfer the 
power of our economy from the private 
citizen to Government. This is not what 
our boys fought for. The very basis of 
Hitler’s philosophy was just what 
Bowles contends for—placing in the 
hands of the executive the power to con- 
trol. Yes, the control of credit and the 
issuance of directives or executive-made 
law, are the essential powers for main- 
tenance of a governmentally controlled 
society. That is ali communism is. 

Mr. President, yesterday I delivered an 
address over a coast-to-coast network of 
the American Broadcasting Co., on the 
subject of OPA. I ask that this address, 
entitled “The Fight for Freedom From 
OPA Goes On,” be reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans, I am happy to speak 
this afternoon about the most important 
topic on America’s domestic scene today—the 
OPA—a topic affecting each of us, a topic 
affecting every housewife, veteran, grocer, 
salesman, auto dealer, farmer, lumber mer- 
chant, and all the rest of us. It affects the 
housing, the foods, the refrigerators and 
radios and washing machines, which we have 
been waiting to buy. 

I am going to speak to you about freedom, 
my fellow Americans. And about the prices 
that mama and papa pay for milk and butter 
and meat and other things. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FEAR 


And, yes, about fear—fear which is the 
great enemy of freedom, fear bred by OPA. 
Yes, the fear bred by bureaucracy to make 
mamma and papa afraid that they will be 
inadequate if they are free to buy as they 
please or sell as they please without OPA. 

This matter of fear is tremendously im- 
portant. Fear is a weapon of OPA’s col- 
lectivists to make us afraid of freedom and 
of a free economy. It is their weapon to 
cause distrust among Americans, to cause 
class hatreds, to cause frictions between 
farmers and city folks. 

But, friends, with confidence, now let us 
approach this problem. Let us review the 
past and draw up a program for the future. 


THE RESTORATION OF OPA 


Now, you recall that on June 30, OPA died, 
because the President vetoed the compromise 
extension bill. 

For the next 4 weeks, America was free 
at long last from OPA’s chains—free from 
its snoopers, free from its gestapo. America 
was emancipated from OPA’s wild collectivist 
planners who hate free enterprise and want 
State socialism. 

Businessmen, who had been persecuted by 
OPA, who had been brow-beaten by it, cowed 
by it, who had written and spoken to their 
Congressmen with terror of OPA in their 
hearts, could once again hold their heads 
high. Businessmen could go into all-out 
production, and they did just that. 

Then, on July 24, the Senate, following 
the House’s action, restored OPA. The Sen- 
ate had been pressured by the administra- 
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tion, pressured by the 34,000 OPA bureau- 
crats who wanted to retain their jobs, pres- 
sured by Communists and pinks and pres- 
sured too, by some misguided folks who had 
unfortunately swallowed OPA's fear prop- 
aganda. 

WHY I VOTED AGAINST OPA 


I voted against the restoration of OPA, | 
voted against it, because I believe in these 
points: 

1, I believe in mamma and papa. I believe 
that mamma is wiser than Chester Bowles 
and papa is wiser than Paul Porter. Mamma 
can control prices by herself, by refusing to 
patronize gougers and chiselers. 

2. I believe in the soundness of the Ameri- 
can people. I know that they are not 
racketeers or suckers. They lived 165 years 
without OPA. 

3. I believe that with the war over, OPA 
has no more justification for existence. 

4. That rent controls—equitable for the 
property owner as well as for the tenant— 
could be handled by the States. 

5. Another reason for my opposing OPA 
is that I know it has fostered black markets, 
fostered crime, fostered evasion of tax pay- 
ments by some Americans. Yet our people 
are, by and large, honest, law-abiding, pa- 
tient, if only Government would let them 
alone. 

6. I know that OPA has stifled produc- 
tion. Unless the producer can make a profit, 
there will be reduced production. With- 
out adequate production, prices will remain 
high. Production in a free economy is the 
answer to inflation, not price controls. 

7. I believe that the American free enter- 
prise system and the natural laws of supply 
and demand are entitled to a further testing 
period without OPA controls. 


RESULTS DURING EMANCIPATION PERIOD 


But, fellow Americans, just what did hap- 
pen during the free period of emancipation 
period from OPA controls, the period be- 
tween June 30, when OPA died, and July 25, 
when the President signed the OPA bill? 

I'll tell you what happened. The American 
free enterprise system proved itself. It 
proved adequate. Production soared. 

To be sure, some prices rose. Many prices 
had to rise because they had been set 
at an arbitrarily low level—with producers 
denied a profit. Other prices rose by just 
the amount represented by the loss of the 
Government subsidy—the subsidy you would 
otherwise have paid in taxes. 

Let’s cite some instances. Under OPA 
butter, was selling, for example, in Chicago 
when you could get it, at 67 cents a pound 
the last week in June. The price on the 
black market was 95 cents and more. But 
on July 23, without OPA, the price on 
butter had risen only 6 cents, to 73 cents. 
And the taxpayers were saving the 14 cents 
per pound Government subsidy which had 
been paid under OPA. 

Milk, with OPA controls, cost 18 cents in 
Chicago in June. In July without OPA milk 
was selling for 2014 cents per quart in Chicago 
on the average. In other words, the milk 
price had risen only slightly above the amount 
of Government subsidy of 144 cents. 

Meat was practically unobtainable under 
OPA. Forty-six cents per pound for sirloin 
steak was a purely fictional OPA price, be- 
cause you just couldn’t get it. On the black 
market you might have been able to get meat 
at $1.25 per pound. But on July 23 in New 
York without OPA you could buy sirloin steak 
at 63 cents per pound. That’s the answer to 
OPA’s fear propaganda—its poisonous prop- 
aganda. Remember under OPA 80 percent of 
the meat went into black markets. 


THE FARMERS’ PROBLEM 


I have spoken of farm prices. Do not be- 
lieve OPA’s misleading propaganda that 
would make you think that the farmers are 
gougers or chiselers, my friends. They are 
definitely not. I know farmers, Farmers, 











for all theis hard labor, have been earning 
on the average @ mere 50 cents per hour. 
Think how that compares with city labor's 
ay. 

- PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S ERRORS 

I have spoken of misleading propaganda, 
Much as I regret to say it, the President has 
been the leading agent in fostering such 
propaganda. His message to the Congress on 
Thursday when he signed the OPA bill was 
full of fear-provoking poison. (Yes; even 
though his predecessor had once said, “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.”) 

The President’s message was of defeatism, 
of negativism, of distrust of our free economy. 
I use my words advisedly, my fellow Amer- 
icans. 

The President said that the free period of 
June 30 to July 25 gave us “a frightening fore- 
taste” of what would happen without OPA, I 
say it was the President's remark which was 
frightening because it was so wrong. I have 
already shown how prices of our basic com- 
modities achieved natufal levels without OPA 
and with a saving of subsidies to the United 
States Treasury, 

The President, using carefully “loaded fig- 
ures” said that there had been a 24-percent 
rise in basic commodity prices during the 
emancipation period. But I have shown that 
the price of milk, for example, went up a 
mere 244 cents in Chicago. That is, it rose 
around 10 percent, and that 10 percent simply 
represented a penny more than the loss of 
subsidy. 

The President used the threat of recalling 
Congress if prices rose. Well, I say, that if 
Congress is recalled, it might well surprise 
him by killing this OPA Frankenstein alto- 
gether except for rent controls. I say that 
because I believe that in the next few months 
the terrible consequences of the restoration 
of the OPA stranglehold will become evident. 
A bitter reaction among industry and agri- 
culture and commerce and an awakened con- 
sumer class is in the making against the 
restoration of OPA chains. 

The President asked that we reduce Gov- 
ernment expenses and adopt a rigorous tax 
program. May I ask: Who but his own ad- 
ministration has been responsible for deficit 
spending for the last 13 years? Let the Pres- 
ident apply his own words by demobilizing 
bureaucracy, and recommending the balanc- 
ing of the’ Budget. 


PROGRAM FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


But where do all of us go from here? 

What should be the program of the Ameri- 
can people for the future? Here are some 
points in a program for America: 

1, Let mama and papa and all of the Amer- 
ican public maintain undiminished their 
faith in the free enterprise system. Let them 
not lose heart because OPA has won a tempo- 
rary battle. 

2. Let the American public continue to 
buy Government bonds, continue its pay- 
ments on insurance, continue its careful 
buying and saving. 

3. Let the American people vote in the 
primaries and go to the polls in November 
to vote out the collectivists from office and 
to vote in men who have faith in mama and 
papa, men who would restore our free way 
of life and end Government regimentation. 

4. Let the American people urge that the 
white-collar class, which has been squeezed 
by the lack of production and rising prices— 
let them urge that this white-collar class 
get decent living wages and returns. 

This is my message to the American 
people, 

MESSAGE TO OPA 


But there is also a message to OPA and 
it is this: The American people demand that 
all items be decontrolled as soon as they 
fulfill the requirements of the OPA law, that 
is, whenever supply exceeds or is in ap- 
proximate balance with demand. The 


American people demand that all price ad- 
justments on such items on which controls 
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are temporarily maintained, shall be made 
immediately and without the intolerabie de- 
lays of the past. The debate in Congress ap- 
parently has brought some light to Mr. Por- 
ter because on Saturday he issued a direc- 
tive decontrolling certain commodities. We 
have heard nothing, however, about demo- 
bilizing the OPA’s big force and cutting the 
overhead. 

The OPA bureaucrats have a chance to erase 
their miserable record uf brow-beating busi- 
ness, of snooping, of Gestapo tactics. Let 
them take this opportunity to fulfill the law 
in letter and spirit as Congress intended. 

MESSAGE TO COLLECTIVISTS 

But to the collectivists, to the superplan- 
ners, to the Communists, and the “pinks” 
who are behind the move to maintain OPA 
permanently, I, personally, vow my eternal 
opposition. I pledge that I will fight them. 
And I believe that the overwhelming propor- 
tion of 140,000,000 other Americans will fight 
them in order to prevent alien state social- 
ism from permanently strangling us. 


CONCLUSIONS 

We Americans are not afraid. We believe 
that at an early date the system of free 
enterprise will be restored. 

We believe that the “only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself.” 

We know in our hearts and in our inmost 
being the truth of the words of St. Paul that 
God hath indeed “given not the spirit 
of fear but of power and of love and of 
sound mind.” 





German Food Meager—No Better Ration 
in Sight, Says Bellamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the eighth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
A Trip Through Hell, and depicts Mr. 
Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as it 
appeared early in the spring of the year: 

The German agricultural problem is com- 
plicated by the lack of fertilizer. During the 
war years all the chemical plants in opera- 
tion were making munitions of war and no 
fertilizers were manufactured. 

When you remember that some of the fields 
in our zone in Germany have been tilled for 
2,000 years and nearly all of them for 1,000 
and that the soil is thin at best, it becomes 
evident that no crop yield worthy of the 
name will be enjoyed tnless there is ample 
use of fertilizer. 

Every scrap of manure is used, but this 
has had to be supplemented for many years 
by the generous use of artificial fertilizer. 
Nitrates can be manufactured in Germany 
and were before the war in a large amount. 
But phosphate had to be imported. 

It has been impossible to import phos- 
phates, which come to Germany mostly from 
north Africa. There is no money to pay for 
them in the first place and the French, who 
control most of them, are not inclined to 
be very generous when it comes to feeding 
German fields. 

Agriculture in Germany is primitive com- 
pared to our standards. In many miles of 
automobile travel through the smiling Bavar- 
ian, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse land- 
scapes one fails to see a single tractor. The 
work is done mostly by oxen or an occasional 
bony horse. Time seems to be what the 
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German peasant has the most of and the 
oxen are fast enough for him. 

In the break-up of Germany into four parts 
the bread basket of Germany went to Rus- 
sia and it is believed that the Russians have 
more food for their German wards than do 
the other three powers. 

Britain, herself a food-importing country, 
is very short of cereals, and therefore, the 
ration in her part of Germany is very low. 
The French ration is probably worse, ac- 
cording to best accounts, but that is prob- 
ably because the French do not care a whit 
what happens to Germany, as long as it is 
bad. 

The Americans, who not only have food but 
have kind hearts, are doing the best by their 
German population of any of the four oc- 
cupying powers, unless it be Russia, con- 
cerning which, as I have said, nobody knows, 
But the Russians, although having food, are 
not inclined to be over-generous with their 
beaten enemies. So I think it is safe to say 
that the Americans have done the best job 
on food, but it is none too good. 

At one of the many American headquar- 
ters we visited in Germany we were served 
for lunch a German ration for one entire day. 
It was pretty terrible—soybeans, black 
bread, a smattering of some kind of fat which 
looked like dirty lard, and some ersatz cof- 
fee or tea. This was, mind you, for a whole 
day, 1,255 calories. It is about as much as 
the average American eats for lunch, only 
far less palatable. 


GERMAN FARMER FARES WELL 


It must be remembered that the German 
farmer does better for himself than the Ger- 
man city dweller because he is able to mooch 
some occasional green stuff or other food for 
himself, despite the stringent regulations 
which provide the amount of food he may 
keep back for himself and his family, and 
the amount he must sell to the state at a 
price set by the authorities. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these regulations, it is believed that 
there is a lot of cheating by German farmers, 

While in Berlin it was the good fortune of 
our party to run into former President 
Hoover, who was then engaged on his food 
investigating tour. We spent 2 hours talk- 
ing the situation over with him and agreed 
that whether we loved the Germans or not, 
and most said they did not, we had to feed 
them at least subsistence rations, or run the 
chance of a tremendous upgrowth in com- 
munism. In other words, it was not because 
we loved them but for our own good and the 
peace of the world that we should have to do 
it. 

We all agreed with Hoover’s diagnosis of the 
situation, made public in his speech from 
Cairo. 

A discussion of the German food question 
would not be complete without mentioning 
beer, which has been a staple food as weil 
as a stimulant for the Germans during the 
centuries. Now there is no beer for the Ger- 
man civilian population, except a bootleg 
brand they make themselves. The grains go- 
ing into beer can be better used directly as 
food. 

BREWERIES IN RUINS 


This lack has made a tremendous differencs 
in the German’s ease in life and belief in 
the future, because Germany’s social life, her 
song and her bon camaraderie was all built 
around the institution of beer. In Munich 
the famous Lowenbrau breweries are in ruin, 
In Nuermberg the famous Tucherbrau was 
manufactured, but according to my informa- 
tion, its entire product was taken by the 
Americans for the use of American soldiers 
and officers. I had some of it and it was not 
up to the old prewar Nuermberg Tucher, by 
any means, 

In wine culture there is still some activity 
along the Rhine. We went to a wine-testing 
ceremony at Rudesheim, but it seemed a 
rather hollow rite, because most of the wines 
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were not available for popular consumption, 
A great ceremony, nevertheless, it was con- 
ducted by a pedantic old German with a 
walrus mustache. He lectured us learnedly 
and sentimentally about each one of the 18 
wines tested that night. After the eighth or 
1inth they all tasted the same to me, and 
that in spite of the fact that one got only a 
small portion of each one. 





Dear Henry—Here Is Why I Could Not 
Vote for the British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp at this point the 
copy of a letter when I recently sent to 
Mr. Henry J. Schmitt, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Aberdeen American-News, 
one of the leading daily newspapers pub- 
lished in South Dakota. 

Mr. Schmitt is an able and talented 
editor who served his country creditably 
in uniform during the war. He is a con- 
scientious and dispassionate student of 
national and _ international affairs. 
Shortly after my vote against the British 
loan, the American-News carried an edi- 
torial questioning the wisdom of my vote 
and expressing the disappointment of its 
editor that I had not been included 
among those voting in the affirmative. 
With characteristic regard for the pre- 
cepts of fair play and tolerance, how- 
ever, Henry Schmitt dropped me a note 
suggesting that I write an open letter to 
the American-News setting forth for its 
readers my reasons for voting in the 
negative. 

The following letter is the open letter 
which I sent to the Aberdeen American- 
News in response to Henry Schmitt’s ap- 
preciated invitation. Because it encom- 
passes in comparative short space my 
basic reasons for voting against the 
British loan. I am including in here in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD with the thought that others besides 
those reading the Aberdeen daily news- 
paper might be interested in my position 
on this rather complicated issue. 

DEAR HENRY—HERE IS WHY I COULD NOT VOTE 
FOR THE BRITISH LOAN 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1946. 
Mr. Henry J. SCHMITT, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Aberdeen American-News, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Dear Henry: It was thoughtful and cour- 
teous of you to send me a copy of your re- 
cent editorial criticizing my vote against the 
British loan and extending an invitation to 
write my version of the proposal so that the 
readers of the American-News could have 
koth sides of the argument. That surely is 
a fair suggestion and I am happy to comply 
with your invitation although ordinarily I 
try to avoid debating with a newspaper since 
it keeps coming out each day andy, at best, 
I am limited to a one-pitch, hit-or-miss turn 
at the plate, 


During the debate on this issue, I delivered 
a full-dress speech analyzing what I be- 
lieved to be the advantages and disadvantages 
of the British loan. I am enclosing a copy 
of that speech with this letter. The speech 
is rather long since it encompasses many 
weeks of careful study and discussion of the 
British loan and our foreign policy but I 
shall be glad to send a copy to any readers 
of the American-News who will drop me a 
card here in Washington requesting one. 

Your editorial was, of course, right in sug- 
gesting that it might have been a popular 
and strategic move for me to make had I 
voted yes on the British loan since the Sioux 
Falls Argus-Leader, the American-News, the 
Mitchell Republic, and most of the other daily 
papers and several of our important weeklies 
were supporting it. A vote for the British 
loan might have been an easy and popular 
vote for me to make, Henry, but I could 
not bring myself to seek pouplarity with 
$3,750,000,000 of the people’s money for the 
reasons set forth in the following paragraphs: 

The financial arguments for the loan just 
didn’t stand up in the congressional debates 
and I am afraid they won't be justified by 
our future experience. It is noteworthy that 
America’s two outstanding public counsel- 
lors on Government finance—Barney Ba- 
ruch, financial adviser to three Presidents, 
and Jesse Jones, former RFC Administrator— 
both advised Congress that the financial ar- 
guments for the loan proposal were fal- 
lacious. Both of these good Democrats and 
great Americans also warned against its ef- 
fect upon our Federal debt structure and the 
dangers of inflat®®n. Even Chairman BRENT 
SPENCE of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee told Congress frankly in his 
speech supporting the loan, “I do not recom- 
mend this as a financial investment.” 

Consequently, in deciding whether to vote 
to make a loan or gift (mobody can be sure 
which it will turn out to be) of $3,750,000,- 
000 to Britain at a net interest rate of 1.83 
percent and under preferential terms denied 
all other nations, I had to look beyond the 
financial arguments. The fact that this 
loan amounts to #28 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States demonstrates 
that it is big business. In fact, if the loan 
is not repaid, Aberdeen’s pro rata share of 
the added debt to be assumed amounts to 
$476,420; Webster’s share of this investment 
abroad is $60,844; Britton’s share is $42,000. 
If the loan is not repaid, the amount of this 
loan to be absorbed by Ipswich is $28,056; 
by Mobridge $84,224. These potential costs 
were figured by the Library of Congress on a 
per capita basis. In the long run, South 
Dakotans may directly and indirectly have 
to pay more than a per capita share of our 
national debt, however, because the stand- 
ard of living in our State is far above the 
average in the United States since people in 
the slums, Negroes in the South, and mass 
laborers with large families pay very little 
tax to the Federal Government. 


HOW ABOUT ISOLATIONIST ARGUMENT? 


Now let us look at the other than financial 
arguments since South Dakotans have a sub- 
stantial financial stake in knowing what we 
are buying for this money if the loan is not 
repaid. 

Your editorial states my negative vote may 
be assumed to mean isolationism and con- 
servatism; that it might indicate that I 
was playing ball with the economic royal- 
ists. Well, Henry, every economic royalist 
from Wall Street and of the big international 
banking crowd in New York City and else- 
where (excepting Barney Baruch) was for 
this loan. The lobby in Washington was 
high powered and intriguing.” It may not 
quite be true as one writer put it that this 
loan was launched on a sea of cocktails 
but, for better or for worse, the economic 
royalists were openly, aggressively, and per- 
suasively for this loan. I voted against it. 
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So, at least, I should not be accused of play. 
ing ball with the economic royalists, If 
= - any rate, I was batting on the other 
side! 

Neither do I consider a negative vote on 
the British loan an indication of isolation. 
ism. In fact, my basic reason for Voting 
against this loan was that it, in itself, in 
my opinion, launches America on the roaq 
to a new form of isolationism which may 
well lead us to another war if continued, 
and which I believe is certain to earn ys 
an eventual harvest of ill will, envy, and em. 
bitterness abroad. 

Here is how I am afraid the British loan 
will prove out to be a costly and dangerous 
adventure in a new type of isolationism 
whereby America sends its wealth abroad in 
the form of divisive dollars to divide the 
world into rival camps to some of which we 
refuse to loan money; to others of which we 
make loans on a strictly commercial basis 
at realistic rates of interest, and to stil] 
others of which we send give-away money 
at less interest than we ourselves must pay 
to get the money and on terms which, in 
themselves, invite nonpayment. 

In my mind, in due time, this policy means 
that all but the most-favored nation with 
the easiest terms and the best deal will be- 
gin evidencing resentment at the discrimi- 
natory treatment Uncle Sam directed against 
them. This is borne out by what the late 
Lord Keynes said in Parliament while urging 
his British colleagues to accept the loan pro- 
posal. Keynes said, in comparing the British 
terms with those received by the French, 
“An amount equal to 34 percent of their loan 
will have been paid by France during the 6 
years before we have begun to pay anything 
at all.” This undoubtedly sounded good 
to the British—but how must it sound to 
the French who have also fought with us 
for freedom in two cruel wars? This is what 
I mean, Henry, by divisive dollars, since 
American dollars which are easy for sume 
nations to get and repay while being diffi- 
cult for other nations to get and repay are 
likely to purchase more of strife and bitter- 
ness than they are of peace and good will. 
Once again, we are likely to become Uncle 
Shylock abroad and Uncle Sap at home. 


WILL PREFERENTIAL LOANS MAKE FRIENDS OF 
FOES? 


Another unfortunate implication I see in 
the British loan as it was defended and pro- 
moted by its supporters is that these divisive 
dollars are apt to make more difficult the 
all-important task of bettering our relations 
with Russia. From the Speaker of the House 
on down during the congressional debates, 
the loan was described as a device for bolster- 
ing England against communism and against 
Russia. I could not make myself believe that 
a loan granted to bolster any country against 
another will make for world peace. For 10 
months, I have been urging America to de- 
velop a positive, firm, and friendly policy 
toward Russia and I have repeatedly recom- 
mended a meeting between the Big Two to 
work out a formula whereby America and 
Russia can live together peacefully in one 
world. Too much war talk and too many 
recriminations can too easily lead to actual 
war. Now is the time to try constructive 
acts of peace. Before this is done, our two 
outstanding nations must through bilateral 
conferences between our top leaders create 
areas of understanding and define points of 
difference so that we can know soon and 
definitely what is required to avoid war with 
Russia. 

For the United States to make a preferen- 
tial gift-loan to any country at this time “to 
bolster it against Russia,” in my judgment, 
sets back our chance for peace and gives neW 
impetus to the forces moving us toward war. 
If peace is to be permanent, America and 


. Russia must both help preserve it. 








Far from being “isolationist” in my position 
on this loan, Henry, I argued on the floor of 
Congress for the establishment of a pattern 
of foreign loans which would give similar 
terms, similar interest rates, and stipulate 
similar concessions to all foreign borrowers 
to whom we deemed it desirable to make 
loans. 1 submit in simple candor that this 
is much more of an “international” approach 
to the problem of foreign loans than the 
piecemeal, patchwork, treat-each-nation-dif- 
ferently policy that we inaugurated with the 
British loan. I offered an amendment the 
day of the vote to put the British loan on the 
same basis as other loans to other countries 
so that we might reinforce rather than weak- 
en the United Nations Organization. I voted 
for United States participation in the United 
Nations because I believe in international 
cooperation in settling international prob- 
lems; I sincerely fear that the manner in 
which the British loan was made is a step 
back away from such an international con- 
cept. My amendment was defeated—our 
“divisive dollars” were authorized to go 
abroad to help some, to defy others, and to 
discriminate against still others—so I voted 
“No” on the final roll call. 

I hope my fears are wrong for all our sakes. 
Since we must all share the costs of this loan 
if it is unpaid in full or in part, I hope we 
can all share in dividends which will prove 
beneficial. While hoping I am wrong in my 
concern, I could not in good conscience re- 
frain from calling attention to a feature of 
this loan which my reasoning tells me will 
do more to divide the world than it will to 
unite it. In all events, my vote was certainly 
not one based on isolationist reasoning but 
one aimed at averting the authorization of a 
pick-and-choose program of world financing 
which, whether it succeeds or not, is scarcely 
in keeping with our United Nations commit- 
ments or the concepts of those who believe 
this to be one world. 

I sincerely appreciate your fairness and 
courtesy, Henry, in permitting me thus to 
put before the readefs of the Aberdeen News 
my thoughts on this perplexing and impor- 
tant problem. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
Karu. E. Mounopr, 
Member of Congress. 





Army To Do Job if United States Lets It, 
Bellamy Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF» OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the tenth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
A Trip Through Hell, and depicts Mr. 
Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as it 
appeared early in the spring of the year: 
Army To Do Jos 1 Untren States Lets It, 

BELLAMY Says 

Let us now consider the whole state of the 
Army with reference to its tasks in Europe 
and also in protecting American interests 
throughout the world. 

Although one would be a fool, after 3 
Weeks’ study, to try to speak with authority 
on this subject, I should like to give my 
impressions. 

Before anyone can reach the right conclu- 
sions about the Army, he has to know some- 
thing which is not given us to know at pres- 
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ent; namely, what the mission of the Army 
in Germany is to be. Until higher authori- 
ties than generals in the field define this all- 
important question, the best we can do is to 
make a guess. 

We have given our sacred word to the other 
nations of the world that we will contribute 
our full part in guaranteeing a durable peace, 
and if we are not going to do exactly that, 
we ought to pull out our Army now and let 
the chips fall where they may. 

Personally, I think this would be a horrible 
thing to do. In the first place, it would not 
be to our own interest, because our with- 
drawal from Europe would leave no power 
there able to withstand the crushing de- 
mands of Russia for more and more terri- 
tory, for a larger and larger sphere of influ- 
ence, and ultimately for the hegemony of 
Europe. And the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can Army would establish us as poltroons and 
slackers before the whole world. 

This great country of ours can develop, 
under the goad of war, the most tremendous 
military power of any nation on earth. We 
have proved this twice within 25 years. But 
conversely, we have the shortest memory of 
any great nation on earth. As soon as the 
shooting is over we are prone to believe the 
war is over, too. 

The British know better than that. They 
have seen wars come and go and have stayed 
by, both during the war and peace. They 
are used to maintaining armies of occupation 
in all the four corners of the earth. Weseem 
to get bored with it. There comes all too 
soon a point where, as the result of minor 
vexations and irritations, we say: “To the 
devil with it, we are going home.” 

But there is no safe haven from atom 
bombs or even from rocket bombs. There 
is no secure asylum left in the world for a 
man who is not willing to fight for his 
asylum. 

Although I am not at liberty to mention 
the detailed disposition of our troops in 
Europe, I can and will say that I believe 
we have spread our army too thin for safe- 
ty, possibly not too thin for governance 
of a docile, beaten enemy, but too thin in 
case of any international involvement. 

I am not an alarmist about Russia. I 
think the Russians have very bad man- 
ners, internationally speaking, but I do not 
think they want war now, and I do not think 
the United States wants war. 

But is it not fair to say #4hat Marxian 
Socialism is an evangelistic religion that 
must expand or die? In this respect it is 
like Islam. The leaders of the Soviet Re- 
publics have preached to their followers so 
many years that their society would not be 
safe in a capitalistic world, that there is 
nothing they can do except win over as many 
as possible of the other countries of the world 
to communism. This is written in the book, 
and no amount of official statements to the 
effect that the Third Internationale has been 
abolished can alter the underlying factors. 
Sooner or later, the irrepressible conflict 
between the two great ideologies of the world, 
democracy and communism, will have to 
reach an equilibrium. Let us pray that the 
weapons used will be those of argument and 
demonstration rather than cannon and atom 
bombs, 


NEITHER WANTS WAR NOW 


But if I am certain of an ultimate test 
of strength between the two great branches 
of economic and political thinking in the 
world, I am equally certain that neither 
of the chief champions wants trouble now. 
Russia desperately needs time to rebuild her 
shattered industrial plant and bring up the 
living conditions in the Soviet Republics. 
America has her hands full with domestic 
problems, and if she is to fulfill her obliga- 
tion to the world she has plenty to do in that 
field, too. 

In fact, a war between the Russians and 
the Americans would be the most prolonged 
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and bloody conflict in history, because 
neither could get at the other without a tre- 
mendous expenditure for maintaining lines 
of communication before either side could 
hope to strike a decisive blow. In the mean- 
time, however, such a war might be prolonged 
by air power and atom bombs, with a fright- 
ful loss of life. 

But if anyone thinks he could conquer 
Russia, which is sprawled all over two con- 
tients, with atom bombs, he ought to have 
his head examined. Try bombing Siberia in 
your mind some time and see how many 
bombs it would take. There are only three 
or four large cities in all of Russia, and they 
could be easily eliminated from the face of 
the earth without materially affecting the 
military. power of the Soviet Republics. 

I am convinced that there is no imme- 
diate danger of war with Russia, provided 
we are firm and not provocative. This nicely 
balanced attitude we have not realized up to 
date. But I am forced to say this also, that 
if Marshal Stalin were inimically disposed 
toward America he could not have hoped, in 
his wildest dream, that that would have hap- 
pened to our armed might which has hap- 
pened since VE-day. 


ONLY 2,000,000 LEFT 


The peak strength of the Army, including 
the Air Force, was 8,291,336 on May 31, 1945. 
From VE-day (May 12, 1945) through May 
14, 1946, a total of 6,589,000 was demobilized. 
From VJ-day (Sept. 2, 1945) through May 
14, 1946, a total of 6,589,000 was demobilized. 
Prom May 12, 1945, through December 31, 
1945, a total of 4,746,000 was demobilized. 
From January 1, 1946, through May 14, 1946, 
a total of 2,435,000 was demobilized. The 
present strength with new recruits and all, 
is about 2,000,000. 

The peak strength of the Army Air Force 
alone was 2,411,294 on March 31, 1945. On 
VE-day it was 2,329,534. On VJ-day it was 
2,253,182. On January 1, 1946, it was 888,769. 
The present strength, as of April 1, is 500,472. 

The peak strength of the Navy was 3,- 
400,908 on VJ-day. From VJ-day to May 
12, 1946, a total of 2,331,214 was demobilized. 
The present strength is 1,373,334. 

The peak strength of the marines was 
485,000 in September 1945. Since VJ-day 
337,383 have been demobilized. The present 
strength as of May 3, is 195,509. 

The strength of the Coast Guard on May 
1, 1945, was 172,724. On April 27, 1946, it 
had been cut to 54,124. 

Furthermore, the present outlook is that 
on July 1, 1946, the Army will be down to 
1,550,000; the Navy to 558,000, and the ma- 
rines to 108,000, and that on July 1, 1947, 
the Army will have been cut to 1,070,000; 
the Navy still at 558,000, and the marines at 
108,000. 

SPREAD OUT TOO THIN 


If you remember these figures and get out 
the map of the world and spot the points 
which we have to garrison, you will see what 
I mean when I say the Army is spread out 
too thin. 

Furthermore, owing to the clamor of mom 
and pop, Sister Sue, and Sweetheart Mary to 
get Johnny home, the morale of the men 
abroad was for a time quite badly shot. This 
was not entirely their fault, because they, 
like their fellow Americans at home, did not 
have any proper idea as to what America 
was getting into in this war and what we 
inevitably would have to commit ourselves 
to in the after-war period. 

But when you consider the plight of an 
Officer commanding an important American 
post in Germany, the business is not less 
than tragic. Not only have his enlisted men 
been depleted in numbers, but he has lost 
his most seasoned combat troops, and they 
have been replaced by youngsters who have 
had only a few months’ basic training. 

The result of the demobilization on the 
Officer personnel has been even more dev- 
astating, because, say what you wil! about 
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the great and decisive contribution of GI 
Joe in winning the war, it has been the offi- 
cer corps which has done the thinking and 
planning for GI Joe. You could not have 
a victory without both. And it does take 
longer to train an officer than a private. 
Furthermore, the officer capable of taking 
executive responsibility is harder to find 
than a good private. 

In America we make an idol out of GI Joe, 
and properly so, and after a war it becomes 
open season to take pot shots at generals, 
but this, after all, is a very short-sighted 
pclicy. What was the contribution of Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, expressed in terms of 
GI Joes? Was it 1,000, 1,000,009, or what 
was it? At any rate, it was a very dispro- 
portionate figure. 

We trained thousands of men for Ameri- 
can military government, and then let 
nearly all of them go home. 

The commanding officer of an American 
outpost in Germany such as I have just re- 
ferred to, has been at his wit’s end the last 
6 months, because of changes in his officer 
personnel, He never knew from day to day 
whether his executive officer would be with 
him or on the way home. He had to break 
in new assistants constantly, and the new 
assistants were generally not as good as the 
men who had quit. 

We stand at the parting of the ways in 
this matter right now. Unless the selective 
service law is extended in adequate form 
for another year, I think we might as well 
give up and admit that we are licked and 
come home; because without it we shall not 
be cble to maintain an army even of the 
inadequate size recommended by President 
Truman. 

I wish you could all see that Army of ours 
in Germany. Despite the excessive rate of 
demcbilization, you would be proud of it. 
You would be proud of the competence of the 
enlisted men and you would be proud of the 
generals. 

You would not believe it possible for first 
lieutenants and captains, youngsters like 
your boy or mine, who started out oftentimes 
as enlisted men and worked up, to do the job 
they are doing in running German commu- 
nities and often German counties. 


POISE AND JUDGMENT 


You would not believe that they could pos- 
sibly show so much poise, judgment, and ex- 
ecutive ability with so little experiences You 
expect this sort of thing from a general, but 
when you find it in a first lieutenant or cap- 
tain then you know the man must be an 
American, because those things don’t happen 
in a similar degree in other armies. 

No; I shall not join the ranks of those gun- 
ning for the officer personnel in the United 
States Army. There have been some ineffec- 
tive officers undoubtedly and some unduly 
harsh officers, but on the whole they measure 
up to constitute about the finest group of 
Americans I know anywhere. They are loyal, 
devoted, and true. If the Americans at home 
had half the gumption, half the courage, half 
the guts, half the know-how, it would be a 
better country. 

And while we are talking about the Army, 
let’s consider the behavior of GI Joe in 
Europe. 

I firmly believe that Joe is all right. He 
got a little out of hand at the end of the war, 
as did the troops of every nation in Europe. 
He drank a little too much, ran around a 
little too much with the wrong kind of girls, 
but Joe had been trained for several years in 
the fine art of killing, and one doesn’t recon- 
cile red-blooded young men so indoctrinated 
to an endless succession of evenings punc- 
tuated by marshmallow roasts. 

I cannot imagine what has motivated some 
writers and publishers to traduce the Ameri- 
can Army as they have done. 


DEADLIER THAN ENEMIES 


Truly I have read articles in America which 
were far more deadly in their effect on our 


Army than anything the Germans had done 
since the surrender. 

By selecting individual cases of drunken- 
ness and playing them up with photographs, 
these writers have created a false view of 
the situation. 

Joe is not drunk every night. He does not 
desire to be drunk every night. That and 
women are not his sole end and aim. Joe 
was told that he could come home as soon 
as the shooting was over, and that was our 
mistake. We have got to go through with 
that now and bring home the Joes who were 
told that, but the new Joes, those we shall 
get by reenlistment and, one hopes, by the 
extension to the draft, will go to Europe 
knowing very well that the shooting war is 
over and that they are there for the specific 
job of guaranteeing the peace. 

I wandered around a dozen German cities 
at night, as well as being in Austria, Italy, 
and England, without seeing any evidence 
whatever of wholesale drunkenness or im- 
morality. 

When I pick up the printed page and read 
some of the articles I referred to, I wonder 
where these writers have keen living in Eu- 
rope. Because certainly they did not see what 
I saw. I do not see what on e*rth would be 
their motive in tarring the whole Army with 
such a stick. 

Being somewhat old-fashioned in my ideas 
about armies, I incline to think that our 
command in Germany and elsewhere in the 
world, made a mistake in allowing mass pro- 
tests by enlisted men against demobilization 
programs, etc. I know very well that America 
is a democracy, but an army is not a de- 
mocracy. 


RUSSIANS LEARNED LESSON 


The Russians found that out. They start- 
ed out*the war with the generals fraternizing 
with the common soldier, and slapping him 
on the back. As they got deeper into the 
war, however, they found this did not work, 
and when the war ended the Russian Army 
was the strictest army in the world. When 
a Russian general marched down the line of 
his troops, he was a sight to see, according 
to all those who witnessed it. His person 
was almost sacred as that of an Oriental des- 
pot. Fraternization was out 

In my own short experience in the army 
in the First World War, I discovered that by 
and large, the soldiers who got into trouble 
with their officers were the poor soldiers, the 
loafe.'s, the insubordinate, and the cowardly. 
Generally speaking, good soldiers do not get. 
into trouble with their officers. 

In other words, I think that the command 
of the armies was too soft for a period after 
the war. The Stars and Stripes, for exam- 
ple, carried squawks from soldiers which in 
any other war would inevitably have led to 
guardhouse sentences or courts martial. But 
the policy this time was to encourage this 
sort of thing, and insubordination grows by 
what it feeds on. 

Lest anyone think that what I am advo- 
cating is an infringement on freedom of the 
press, may I hasten to add that I don’t think 
that an army paper has anything to do with 
the freedom of the press, and it should not 
have. It is an organ of the army. The free 
press is a press that exists outside the orbit 
of the Army, and can safely be trusted to 
guard against undue hardship visited on en- 
listed men or undue arrogance assumed by 
the officer class. If this be heresy, make the 
most of it. 


FOR ARMY-—TREMENDOUSLY 


I am tremendously in favor of our Army. 

I want it to be the largest and best organ- 
ized Army in the world and to stay that way 
until, in God’s good time, we reach a much 
better, more settled state of affairs on this 
troubled planet. 

You cannot spend much time in Germany 
without being impressed with the intense 
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study which has been made of the German 
problem by our occupying forces. 

We were invited to sit with Gen. Luciy; D 
Clay’s cabinet at its weekly staff conference 
at Berlin. 

The general took the chair at the heag of 
the table, and around him were 25 or 39 (I 
did not count them) staff members, al) Spe- 
cialists in one line or another of the occupy. 
ing force. They ranged in rank from captain 
to major general. One by one they made 
their weekly reports. These reports covered 
every phase of military occupancy, such as 
denazification, prisoners of war, displaced 
persons, public health, transportation, food, 
trade, industry, and communications. This 
is by no means a complete list. 

When the last man had reported one felt 
that the ground has been thoroughly coy- 
ered and that General Clay knew exactly 
what was going on in Germany as of that 
day. One felt, too, that every member of 
the staff had an admirable grasp of the 
phases of the problem which had been as- 
signed to him. And mind you, most of these 
men had been in combat divisions in Ger- 
many only a year ago. 

The adaptability of the American to new 
problems is truly amazing. I think this 
elasticity of mind is one of the greatest qual- 
ities the American people possess and testi- 
fies to their youth and vigor and the long life 
and usefulness ahead of them in composing 
the differences of the world, if they will but 
decide to do so. 





The CIO-PAC Opposition to the American 
Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the CIO 
has taken the attitude that they should 
rule in the labor world and that they 
should run American agriculture and 
American business as well. Why do I 
say this? Because, my colleagues, this 
CIO outfit has appeared before com- 
mittee after committee of the House of 
Representatives presenting false testi- 
mony in its effort to obtain cheap food. 
They want the farmer to produce food 
at 10 to 20 cents an hour, but are ever 
eager to take and exact more for them- 
selves. 

I shall give you a couple of examples 
of the many that could be presented. 
Just take a look at page 1171 of the 
June 21, 1943, hearings before the Small 
Businessmen’s Committee. Mr. H. S. 
Haddock, of the CIO, was presenting 
his testimony. Question: 

There is a difference in food value of the 
two— . 


Meaning oleo and butter— 
is there not? 


Answer, Mr. Haddock: 


Yes; oleomargarine has a greater food 
value ihan butter today. There is a very 
decided difference, 


Of course, everyone knows that this is 
not a statement of fact, but the CIO’ers 
are not satisfied in only bearing false 


. witness against butter, one of the great 


farm products of the Nation, but let me 








quote you what the same CIO spokesman 
had to say the same day about the price 
of butter and oleo at the same hearings. 
What is this CIO attitude? On page 
1172 of the hearings what do we find? 
Question: 

What is butter selling for? 


Answer by Mr. Haddock, of the CIO: 
Fifty cents, I believe. 


Question: 


With the roll-back, it would be less than 
that—2 cents a pound less? 


Answer by the would-be famous CIO 
dairy expert and economist, Mr. H. C. 
Haddock: 

It should be rolled back to 25 cents. 


Just think of it! ‘This CIO represent- 
ative wanted to put a 25-cent-per-pound 
price on good butter. Can you imagine 
any fair-minded person making such a 
suggestion? Later on one will find also 
on the same page 1172 of the hearing 
this same would-be dairy and economic 
authority stating the following: 

In 1939, with feed at the level, a farmer 
at 25 cents per pound for butter, if he uti- 
lized all of his milk products, should make 
12 cents per pound. . 


These are sure silly statements, but 
they do indicate the attitude of this 
outfit? 

Donald Montgomery, consumer coun- 
sel of CIO Auto Workers, testified on 
November 3, 1943, before the House Agri- 
culture Committee, and stated, on page 
186 of the hearings: 

These taxes are only one manifestation of 
that power, but they provide an important 
keystone to the whole structure. They give 
governmental sanction and national plausi- 
bility to all the other outrages committed 


by the butter trade against the general 
welfare. 


Do the CIO promoters want oleo so 
they can organize the workers in the 
oleo plants and so these promoters can 
live off them? 

I am mighty tired of seeing this outfit 
trying to run the whole economy of our 
country. If they want to do something 
constructive for agriculture they should 
get to work in the farm-machinery plants 
and produce the millions of dollars’ worth 
of farm machinery needed on the farms 
of America. Leading agricultural States 
like Nebraska know that we cannot feed 
ourselves and the world without the ma- 
chinery to accomplish the task. The 
CIO-PAC approach on the dairy business 
is very similar to all their approaches to 
questions of public interest. Is it any 
surprise that the CIO-PAC outfit is being 
labeled the CIOleo group of the Nation? 


THE CIO IN THE OPA 


Few people, my colleagues, realize that 
the OPA has had a labor CIO panel 
sitting beside Chester Bowles and telling 
him when and if any price advances in 
agricultural products could or should be 
made. Do you think the farmers and 
businessmen of the country realized that 
these CIO would-be economists were that 
Close to the throne? Possibly their at- 
titudes and conclusions have been and 
are as silly and worthless and as far from 
the facts and the truth as the expressions 
of Mr, Haddock and Mr. Montgomery 
in regard to the dairy business. How 
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would the CIO like to have some farmers 
or businessmen pass on all labor in- 
creases? It is not surprising that con- 
fusion prevails in these administration 
agencies. Is it any wonder that Presi- 
dent Truman is making the mistakes he 
is making? He seems to still be clearing 
things through the wrong channels. 





Declines Continue in Grain Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is from the Sunday, July 
28, 1946, edition of the New York Times: 
DECLINES CONTINUE .IN GRAIN MARKETS—CORN 

AND BARLEY LOWEST OF THE SEASON—PRICES 

OF CASH WHEAT ADVANCE 

Cuicaco, July 27.—Prices of corn and feed 
barley for future delivery continued today 
on the downgrade on the Board of Trade, 
the latter losing 214 to 3 cents a bushel net, 
while corn lost 24%4 to 3% cents. All deliver- 
ies of barley made new seasonal low marks, 
while January corn equaled the old low. 
Oats were unsettled and finished 1 cent high- 
er to % cent lower than yesterday, the for- 
mer on August. At the clost oats were 13% 
to 15% cents below the ceiling in effect on 
June 30; corn was off 814 to 914 cents, and 
feed barley, 22 to 2244 cents. 


Inasmuch as the Government, through 
CCC, can influence the market price of 
grain by purchases or by discontinuing 
set-asides on grain and processed food 
products, and since the Government has 
purchased butter at 44 cents per pound 
from the British, and since the 1946 crop 
prospects are high at the moment, and 
since exports through UNRRA and lend- 
lease are graduaily dwindling, do you not 
think the American people have some- 
thing more worth while to think about 
and act on than whether or not the 
American farmer has been receiving 31 
or 41 cents per hour labor return for 
producing the food and fiber of the Na- 
tion? When John Bull takes over com- 
pletely as administrator of the world 
OPA, we will then know what it all adds 
up to. 

Since the rural people purchase 40 
percent of the manufactured products 
of the Nation, too many buyers’ strikes 
= throw many workmen out of their 
jobs. 








Talmadge and “Best People” Set the 
Stage for Murder 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 
Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Talmadge and ‘Best People’ Set 
the Stage for Murder,” from the Phila- 
delphia Record of July 29, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TALMADGE AND “BEST PEOPLE” SET THE STAGE 
FOR MURDER 


The doctrine of white supremacy with 
which ranting, wildeyed Eugene Talmadge 
talked himself into the Governorship of 
Georgia was demonstrated last week. 

It was demonstrated with the shotgun. 

The Talmadge creed of intolerance was 
proved when a lynch mob mowed down in 
cold blood two young Negro men—one a vet- 
eran—and their wives. 

- That was Talmadge white supremacy. And 
it was obscene murder. 

There’s no essential difference from the 
Hitler brutalities. Hitler “proved” Aryan 
supremacy with terrorism and murder, too. 

The blood of these victims is on the head 
qf grass-roots Fuehrer Talmadge, and on 
some of the “best people” who cynically 
backed him with their wealth for selfish, 
reactionary ends. 

It is no coincidence that such a crime was 
committed hard on the heels of Talmadge’s 
success in the Democratic primary. 

Lynchings have steadily declined in the 
Sout, in the last decade. There has been 
nothing so dreadful as this since 1918 when 
six Negroes were lynched, also in Georgia. 

Last year there was only one lynching, and 
there was some doubt even about that. 

Talmadge’s whole sinister campaign was 
based on the “Negro menace.” Like BILBo in 
Mississippi, he created an atmosphere of 
violence, inflamed the minds of the 
criminals, bigots, and dolts who make up 
lynch mobs. 

To the warped mind, Talmadge’s primary 
success, equivalent to election, confirmed the 
rightness of violence. 

The mob that snuffied out four lives near 
Monroe last Thursday was out to lynch for 
lynching’s sake. While they did not speak 
for the people of Georgia, they were pro- 
claiming in their evil voices that Georgia 
was turning back, that the fine administra- 
tion of progressive Governor Ellis Arnall was 
a passing phenomenon. 

Even to a gross fanatic, there was no cause 
for the mass murder in the offense of one 
of the Negro men. He had stabbed a white 
man. But the wound was slight and the 
crime itself was not considered serious. 
Georgia officials released him on small bail. 

To that mob any victim would have served. 

Talmadge was not only the candidate of 
the ignorant, prejudice-ridden “crackers.” 
He had the backing of some utilities, manu- 
facturers, and banks which saw danger to 
vested interests in a continuation of Ar- 
nall’s liberal policies. 

They must have known the “wild man 
from Sugar Creek” for what he is—a Fascist 
peril. Yet they poured from $500,000 to 
$750,000 into the campaign, it is reported. 

Talmadge and these “best people” were 
not in the lonely swamp at dusk when four 
human beings were murdered. 

But they gave the mob its motive. 

Terrorism has been revived in Georgia. A 
measure of its revival is the assertion now 
from the chief of the State Investigating 
Bureau that “under conditions now in Geor- 
gia we cannot cope with mob violence.” 

The chief is an officer of Arnall’s progressive 
administration. Obviously, he wants to cope 
with it. 

If Georgia cannot deal with lynch mur- 
der, then the Federal Government must. 
This is not only Georgia’s problem. It’s the 
Nation’s problem—and the Nation’s shame. 

Let the Congress, now poised for vacation, 
push through a Federal anti-lynching bill, 
before more lives are taken. 
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Increase in Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Reuther, Too,” from the 
Washington Post of this morning, re- 
lating to increase in production. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered tc be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


REUTHER, TOO 


Walter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, has followed the lead 
of President Green of the A. F. of L. in stresg- 
ing the importance of stepping up produc- 
tion. Not content with generalizations 
about the benefits to labor of an economy 
of abundance, Mr. Reuther suggests that the 
heads of the automobile industry and the 
top officers of the union should discuss ways 
and means of getting the industry into 
maximum production. 

In our opinion a conference of that kind 
would be extremely helpful. It would serve 
to advertise the often-forgotten fact that a 
prosperous industry working at full capacity 
can provide more work at better wages than 
one handicapped by the high costs of in- 
efficiency. Furthermore, it would afford op- 
portunity for a frank exchange of views 
that might bring to light many unsuspected 
obstacles—technological, organizational, and 
human—that interfere with all-out produc- 
tion. 





Silver 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Will There Be Another Holy 
Crusade for Silver,” by Hon. Sinclair 
Weeks, chairman of the Silver Users As- 
sociation, and former United States Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I feel that 
there will be another holy crusade for 
silver. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Commercial and Financial 

Chronicle of July 25, 1946] 
WILL THERE Be ANOTHER HOLY CRUSADE FOR 
SILVER? 

(By Sinclair Weeks, chairman, Silver Users 
Association, formerly United States Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts) 

(Asserting stage has been well set for hoist- 
tng cost of silver for industries, Mr. Weeks 
points out that, because United States uses 
five-sixths of world production, an ideal sit- 
uation prevails for renewal of silver-bloc cru- 
sade for $1.29-an-ounce silver. Sees further 
hoarding by foreign producers expecting to 
get this higher price and more strangulation 
of manufacturers. Holds silver is vital in- 


dustrial commodity and should have a free 
market determined by supply and demand.) 


Another attempt to give a fictitious and 
so-call monetary price to one of the most 
important—even critical—industrial metals 
finally was beaten in the closing days of the 
congressional session. After a 10-month 
battle—most of it characterized by filibuster- 
ing tactics in Senate committee, “behind the 
scenes” and unnoted by the public—the per- 
ennial Senate ‘silver-bloc crusade for $1.29- 
an-ounce silver was defeated again, and the 
Treasury price on newly mined domestic sil- 
ver will only be raised to 90.5 cents, another 
30 percent on top of the 100 percent forced 
through in 1939. Also, the many and varied— 
and “‘starved’’—silver-using industries will be 
able’ to make purchases at that price from 
the Treasury’s stock of 225,000,000 ounces of 
“free” silver now held in West Point vaults. 

Thus the silver famine, caused by silver- 
bloc agitation, rather than by actual, current 
shortage in the amount of metal above 
ground and ready to market, finally was 
ended, and many millions of ounces of bul- 
lion, held abroad and awaiting the outcome 
of the silver bloc’s fight, are now coming into 
the country. 

It seems clear, however, that the threat to 
a stable market at a fair price—and one 
upon which industries can base their calcu- 
Yations on production costs—has been lifted 
only temporarily. 

Retreating only because public opinion 
forced it, Senator Patrick McCarran insist- 
ed on the floor of the Senate on July 12, 
that the new price only in “a slight measure, 
indeed, meets the cost of production;” and, 
on the following day, he asserted that the 
compromise did not bring about “justice 
and fair play and equity” and added that 
ultimately he hoped to see the producers 
get “what the law of 150 years has promised 
them, namely, $1.29.” So, I am afraid there 
will be a resumption of the “holy crusade” 
for a monetary price of all silver, however 
used. 

The stage was well set for the latest at- 
tempt at hoisting high the cost of the white 
metal to many industries. 


NEW USES FOR SILVER 


During the war there had been expanded 
industrial demand for silver, because of new 
uses and expansion of existing applications. 
Meanwhile production declined, both domes- 
tic and foreign, to about 45 percent of the 
prewar rate. Although this “critical ma- 
terial” was carefully allocated, there was 
not enough of it. Legislation, the Green 
Act, was passed—but only after prolonged 
silver bloc obstruction—permitting indus- 
trial purchases from idle and unneeded 
Treasury stocks. This legislation, once ex- 
tended, expired on December 31, last. 

It was estimated that our industries this 
year would have need for 125,000,000 ounces 
of silver. The estimate on domestic produc- 
tion was not over 30,000,000 ounces; or, less 
than one-quarter of our needs. World pro- 
duction of 1946—90 percent of it in the 
Western Hemisphere—had been estimated at 
150,000,000 ounces. Thus we would need 
five-sixths of the world production. 

This created an ideal set-up for a renewal 
of the $1.29-an-ounce crusade by western 
Senators. Their agitation, in turn, made the 
shortage-of-supply crisis more acute because, 
of the 150,000,000 ounces held abroad—by 
governments, for sale when that would be 
most profitable; and by private holders, for 
speculative gains—none would come into the 
open market so long as there was a prospect 
of $1.29-an-ounce silver, a price 72 percent 
above the existing OPA ceiling, 71 cents, and 
three and one-half times the prewar quota- 
tion of 35 cents. 

In these circumstances, the only available 
source of supply for industry was the Treas- 
ury’s idle stock pile. Fearing approaching 
shut-downs, silver-using industries began 
seeking renewal of permission-to-purchase 
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legislation in October, last. Early this year 
the House twice voted authorization, their 
their action including passage of a bil) jointly 
sponsored—a notable and unusual proce- 
dure—by Majority Leader JoHN W. McCor- 
mack and Minority Leader JosEpH W. Mar- 
TIN, Jr. Half a year of obstruction in the 
Senate followed. 


CONDITION OF SILVER-USING INDUSTRIES 


Silver-using industries always try. to 
adequate reserves. Under war conditions 
this became more difficult. There were some 
stocks on hand from the last of the pur- 
chases from the Treasury under the expiring 
Green Act. But, the strangulation of supply 
caused by the silver bloc’s price agitation can 
be readily illustrated. Silver users were get- 
ting 15 percent of their needs in January; 10 
percent in February; less than 5 percent in 
April and May. Their reserve stock rapidly 
disappeared. Production was cut back 
radically; employment dropped. In some in. 
stances—as in the case of electrical contact 
points—deliveries stopped completely. 

Here again, as often previously, western. 
ers were having considerable success in 
“spreading indifference” by contending that 
the silver crisis affected only, relatively, a 
small handful of manufacturers of luxury 
products—jewelry and silverware—and, these 
located chiefly in New England. But, on this 
occasion they pushed too far their “famine 
tactics”—trying to create an artificial cause 
for higher prices. 


SILVER A VITAL ESSENTIAL COMMODITY 


Gradually it became apparent that the 
“only-luxury-industries” line of persuasion 
was not doing as well as usual. The famine 
had become so acute that too many indus- 
tries—and employees of these industries— 
came to be aware of their stake in this cre- 
ated famine condition, and there were many 
and varied demands for a solution of the 
silver crisis—for a quicker solution. 

Public, press, and legislators alike were 
awakened by such facts as these: 

Relatively few of the many postwar brides 
would be able to obtain the most coveted 
item in their hope chests, silver service. 
Shipment of furniture for the new homes 
of the Nation was threatened by lack of 
silver for mirror manufacture. Our news- 
papers and magazines would be pictureless 
—and soon—unless there was quick solution 
of the silver nitrate shortage. 

Independent photoengraving concerns— 
makers of plates for the Nation’s biggest 
advertisers—and the union of their employ- 
ees, wired President Truman and many oth- 
ers in Washington about the acuteness of 
their situation. They also obtained a ruling 
from the Treasury that there was no law on 
the statute books preventing the processing 
of silve. dollars into the light-sensitive 
emulsions needed in their trade. 

Similarly, it was discovered that the pro- 
duction of new motion pictures might soon 
be jeopardized because leading photographic 
manufacturers had, in June, variously, but 
2 to 8 weeks supplies of silver nitrate. 

The chief radiologist of the Mayo Clinic, at 
Rochester, Minn., pointed out that Ameri- 
can lives might be endangered by the short- 
age of this chemical, vital to the production 
of X-ray film, of which hospitals, clinics, and 
doctors, and dentists’ offices use nearly 
100,000,000 square feet annually. 

A leading manufacturer of electrical con- 
tact points declared that if the automotive 
industry were operating at full capacity, de- 
livery of cars, trucks, and farm machinery 
would be halted within 3 weeks because of 
the exhaustion of these little silver-tipped 
devices, The rapidly expanding home-ap- 
pliances industries would be similarly affect- 
ed; and, finally, shortage of points replace- 
ments would affect the operation and con- 
trol of all the motor-powered assembly lines 
of the country. 








Silver is a necessary critical material with- 
out which it is impossible to manufacture 
many other things all of us want, and it is 
vital to many other industrial operations, 
including food processing. 

But, enough of the truth about silver had 
reached Washington, and from so many di- 
rectly concerned sources, that even Senator 
McCarran no longer could hold out against 
the pressure to end delay and take decisive 
action. As noted, even he has retreated from 
the $1.29-or-bust position for the time being. 

One of the most encouraging phases of this 
awakening on silver was the hundreds of 
newspaper editorials printed. And, the num- 
ber of writers who, correctly, wrote about 
silver as an industrial commodity, a vital 
necessity of our lives and our industry; and 
who demanded an end to the confusion, aris- 
ing out of the attempt by westerners to 
clothe it in sanctity as a precious monetary 
metal. 

As somebody once said on the Senate floor: 

“Silver has all the attributes of money ex- 
cept value.” 

What the many and varied silver-using 
industries need, of course, is a free com- 
modity market in this useful metal. Let its 
price be determined by supply and demand, 
as is the price of any other commodity, and 
not by law. 

I hope that some of the recent education 
on this subject sticks In the minds of our 
legislators and the public, so that it will not 
be necessary to fight this battle of silver 
over and over again during the years ahead. 





Veterans Point Out Bunglings of War 
Assets Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OP OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from a veteran of World 
Wars I and I, an active businessman in 
Tulsa, Okla., which shows the bunglings 
of War Assets Administration in the dis- 
posal of surplus property. 

Several months ago I predicted that 
the handling and mismanagement by 
this Bureau of the sale of war assets and 
surplus property would eventually be 
recognized as post-war scandal No. 1. 
I am receiving letters every few days 
from veterans and others pointing out 
the bunglings and apparent graft that 
has run rampant in this country in con- 
nection with the acquisition and disposal 
of assets connected with our recent war, 
at the tremendous expense of the tax- 
payers of this country. My veteran 
constituent says in his letter to me of 
July 24, 1946: 

Re War Assets Administration. 

Dear Mr. Schwane: The writer has been in 
business here in Tulsa in the builders’ hard- 
ware and building-specialty business for 24 
years. I have served both in World War I 
and II, overseas both times, as an officer of 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Here in Tulsa and elsewhere there have 
been held sales of surplus materials by the 
War Assets Administration. 

I have, since my return from the Army in 
1944, made several attempts to procure Gov- 
ernment surplus as a veteran. At each turn 
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TEhave been stymied. Last week, I attempted 
to get clearance to go to Oklahoma City 
(Tinker Field) for a sale of surplus material 
and requested a veteran's certificate to at- 
tend this sale now in . I was given 
Form SWPC-66 dated 6-29-45 to fill out. 
This I did. 

I was then informed that under War As- 
sets Administration order General Procedure 
No. 1, Mareh 27, 1946, section 5, paragraph 10, 
that I could only be certified as a veteran 
once and once only and that I had to show on 
the back of this application just what I 
wanted to buy and that this is all I could buy 
and further that I could never again ask for 
certification as a veteran and hence could go 
to no other sales. Of course, I could from 
imagination list everything I might be in- 
terested in in the future but that is not a rea- 
sonable demand on the part of the Govern- 
ment or anyone else. 

I have planned for over 20 years and partic- 
ularly for the past 6 or 8 years to establish 
@ manufacturing business here in Tulsa, 
manufacturing such building products as we 
have been selling for these 24 years. 

We run a volume of up to quarter of a 
million a year and have sold and furnished 
metal windows and doors in large volume 
during all these 24 years. A large portion 
of Tulsa’s buildings have our windows, doors, 
and hardware. 

We are prepared to invest from $25,000 up 
to possibly $50,000 in plant and equipment 
without any assistance from any source and 
this by means of loans might be expanded 
to a very important manufacturing busi- 
ness here in Tulsa. 

We have the experience and have a very 

fine bunch of men to handle such a bust- 
ness. 
We have delayed our plans because of the 
war and the absence of two of our keymen 
in the Army in Europe. Three of our pres- 
ent management group served as Army offi- 
cers and we lost one, a lieutenant colonel of 
engineers. } 

Thus, we have the experience, the capital, 
the know-how, but we are given the brush- 
off by the War Assets Administration. It is 
not reasonable to expect anyone to lay out 
all his plans and list all his requirements 
before he starts. This is a very expensive 
undertaking without knowing just what is 
available and where you can get it and 
when. 

Many of the things we could make may 
be made with various types of machines. 
Metal windows may be made on a break, on 
rollers, extruded, and by punch press and 
cut-off operations. In fact, several or all 
of these operations may be involved. Doors 
and door frames and hardware items are the 
same way. Some parts are made one way, 
some another. 

The machines and tools available will 
shape the type and course of manufacturing. 
Maybe I could use an 8-foot power break, a 
10-foot would be better and a 12-foot still 
better. The size, cost, capacity, type, and so 
forth, of machine would determine what you 
could make and how you could make it. 

There is a small opportunity to study what 
the Government has for sale. There are 
volumes of mimeographed lists of bolts, nuts, 
glass, trucks, ditching equipment, but on the 
vital machines I need I have never seen a 
list, although I have asked for them. 

I have seen these machines in the plants. 
I have seen them after they were moved to 
such concerns as to Bethlehem Steel Co., or 
to school systems as virtual gifts. Yet, I can- 
not seem to locate them. 

This sort of an operation involves dies, 
tools, welding equipment, and thousands of 
items varying with the type of thing you 
intend to make. 

Obviously it is impractical to make up lists 
without knowing what can be had. Even our 
specification might miss the mark fust enough 
to throw us out. Suppose we listed a 10’-0’’ 
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power break and there were no tens but there 
were twelves. Then, what of the tools, dies, 
etc. There are such things. Why can’t we 
look over what the Government has and de- 
cide what we want. 

Why can’t we go to these sales, certified 
properly as veterans, and get the feel and 
learn what is available and at what price? 
If one goes in to buy a suit, he probably 
will buy shirts, ties, shoes, etc., but no one 
asks the customer to list all his requirements 
before he can see any goods and then be told 
that if it is not on his list he cannot buy it 
and that after he leaves, it is his last chance. 
He cannot come back as Administration Or- 
der No. 1 says. 

This single-certification idea is unjust. I 
do not read into the administrative order 
quoted above all that is claimed by local WAA 
subofficials. 

The whole plan seems to be to let the vet- 
eran in once and once only—to let him buy 
a truck or a piece of equipment of some kind 
and then have done with him for good. Just 
a gesture to rid the WAA of veterans in the 
easiest possible way for the WAA and to 
blazes with the veteran. 

How can I go about getting a plant or 
equipment under such rules? How is the 
Government to allow the veteran to use his 
priority practically? 

How come an Administrator can write such 
rules when the intent of the Congress and 
the people of the United States is to give the 
veterans preference in getting new businesses 
under way? 

How come a General George or any indi- 
vidual or group can write or approve the 
writing of such an arbitrary order as Admin- 
fstrative Order No. 1 cited above? 

No doubt it is all too big for me to get any- 
thing done about it. No doubt you will find 
it difficult but it does seem there is a more 
Just way of treating the veteran and a more 
satisfactory way of getting at and distribut- 
ing Government surplus. 

Under the present plan, far too much of it 
will end up in the junk dealers’ -nd specu- 
lators’ hands. 

Right now I'd like to buy some shelving, 
desks, machines, tools, materials. Later or 
even soon I would be interested in an entire 
plant or the tools and equipment to set 
one up. 

Why should I not be certified as a veteran 
as many times as there are sales in which I 
may be interested and for whatever I can 
buy? 

What do you suggest, Mr. Scowase? The 
sale at Oklahoma City is for July 24 to 
August 6. 





Hope in the Rising Generation 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ack 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the London Times on July 14 
entitled “Hope in the Rising Genera- 
tion,” by G. M. Young. Mr. Young is a 
wise and able statesman and author. He 
pins his faith in the maturing youth of 
Great Britain and of the other nations 
of the civilized world. 

There is much good for thought in this 
article, I recommend its reading to all 
Members of Congress. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HOPE IN THE RISING GENERATION 
(By G. M. Young) 


So those county colleges on which I had set 
my hopes are to be postponed. I feel like 
the old lady who believed that faith could 
remove mountains. Being a cautious soul 
she decided to begin with the apple tree out- 
side her bedroom window. At night she 
prayed. In the morning it was still there. 
“I knew it would be,” she said. I see I have 
been trying to believe that the Minister of 
Education would begin by doing what most 
imperatively and urgently needs to be done. 
But—I knew he wouldn't. 

So, deprived of hope, I must look for con- 
solation elsewhere; and I find it most readily 
when I compare things as they were in the 
years following the First War, and the time 
in which we are living. In many ways it isa 
most uncomfortable time, with few gleams 
of light coming through the murky air. But 
one of them is bright enough to keep my 
spirits from drooping altogether; and in these 
days it is a duty to impart whatever source 
of cheerfulness one has discovered in oneself. 


OUR HANDS ARE CLEAN 


It seems to me, then, that in the late, or 
Second War, we kept our moral strength as 
we certainly did not in the First, when, if 
we went in with clean hands, we came out 
not much caring whether they were clean 
or dirty. But in 1939—thanks very largely 
to Neville Chamberlain—we had scraped our 
conscience to the bone, if consciences have 
bones. There was nothing in us to fester, 
nothing to turn sour. And so we ended, 
tired, poor, shaken, everything that makes 
for discomfort on the one hand; but on the 
other—well, simple ideas go best in simple 
words, and it seems to me that we came out 
gocd. I sometimes think the difference be- 
tween the two is rather like the difference, at 
least as I imagine it, between the Pelopon- 
nesian War with the moral catastrophe that 
attended it, and the Persian War, when 
Greeks could stand up among their dese- 
crated shrines and plundered cities and say: 
“We have done it—and it was worth doing.” 
And how many of us could honestly say we 
felt like that in 1920? 

But if Iam right, then this must be a won- 
derful time to be starting in. And that may 
be the reason of the good reports that from 
all sides keep coming to me, of the intellec- 
tual virtues and moral accomplishments of 
the rising generation; disciplined, they say, 
but still receptive; schooled by war and not 
spoiled by peace. That, I confess, is how 
they mostly strike me, but then I can select 
my own company, and so I rely much more 
on the judgment of those who have to take 
them and teach them and employ them just 
as they come. 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG 

Suppose what their pastors and masters tell 
me is as true as it is certainly pleasant to 
believe, to what objects should we, who have 
seen sO much more of the world and its mis- 
chief, particularly direct these younger and 
clearer eyes? I have a horror of what, I 
think, is known in the philanthropic busi- 
ness as helping chaps, and I would rather the 
chaps went wrong in a hundred of their 
own ways than went right in one because it 
was mine. Still one does know a thing or 
two, I fancy; and if a man is convinced of 
anything, he is under a certain obligation 
to pass it on. 

A hundred years ago I should have said: 
“The particular mischief of our time is that 
we don’t know one another well enough, and 
we may find ourselves splitting Just when 
we most need to hold together. So go to 
Lancashire like Coningsby, go to Jacob’s 
Island, or to one of those Dorset villages 
which are not exactly the gems of our coun- 
tryside and see how your fellow countrymen 


live and what they think about it all.” They 
went. 

Fifty years ago it would have been: “We are 
dropping behind, and the intoxications of 
Empire cannot make up for ignorance, old 
rule-of-thumb, and a rather puffy self-satis- 
faction. See what you can make of that.” 
They did. 

THE COUNTY COLLEGES 


And today? Something like this, I think: 
“The political responsibility of our people is 
perilously far ahead of their political cul- 
ture; and yet never was their responsibility 
greater. They don’t know what to believe or 
disbelieve, and so they believe and disbelieve 
at random. Their idea of truth is not what 
is rightly deduced from tried observation 
but what somebody who seems to know de- 
livers most agreeably—until the next man 
calls it wishful thinking and then they be- 
lieve him. Now, that is a dangerous lead for 
the common intelligence, charged with un- 
limited power, to be working on. See if 
you can lift it.” Will they? 

The war seems to have reared a stock of 
young men and women who know how to 
manage their minds, and that is what we 
most need in an age of material confusion 
and mental bewilderment. The next thing 
is to use it properly, and that means pro- 
viding for the follow-on. That is why the 
postponement of the county colleges sad- 
dens me. I had always thought of them 
as a field of radiation, through which the 
example of the generation matured in war 
should work on the generation maturing for 
peace. But they seem to be left hanging 
loose as before, just at the time when that 
example might be acting with most potency. 
Of all educational agencies the attraction of 
the admired type is the most effectual; and 
here we have one of the finest types our race 
has ever bred. How are we to set it working 
on the years that come next in order? If 
I belonged to them I think I should say, “I 
don’t mind Miss Wilkinson selling her birth- 
right for equality of opportunity and a glass 
of milk at 11. But she ought not to sell 
mine.” 





Six Articles on America’s Monetary 
System 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the House have given me 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a series of six articles analyz- 
ing the monetary system of our country 
and pointing out the needs for its con- 
structive improvement. These articles 
were written for the Workers Education 
Bureau of the American Federation of 
Labor, whose director is Mr. John D. 
Connors, and I am gratified to say quite 
widely reprinted throughout the coun- 
try. I am also pleased to specifically 
mention the fact that the third in this 
series of articles, that entitled “Money 
and How It Works,” was reprinted in 
the August issue of the Washington News 
Digest, which is edited and published by 
our former colleague, John J. O’Connor. 

Money AND How It Works 
(By Hon. Jerry Voornis for the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, January 15, 1946) 
I. WHAT IS MONEY? 

President John Adams wrote to Thomas 

Jefferson and said: “All the perplexities, con- 
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fusion, and distress in America arise, not 
from defects in their constitution or confeq. 
eration, not from want of honor and virtue 
so much as from downright ignorance of the 
nature of coin, credit, and circulation.” 

That statement is still true today. we 
don’t know, most oi us, Where our money 
comes from, who manufactures it, or why it 
changes in purchasing power from time to 
time. 

What we do know is that we have to have 
money in order to live. We know that if there 
is too much money in circulation in propor- 
tion to the production of things to buy with 
it, prices will go up; and that if there isn’t 
enough money in circulation goods will not 
be sold and people will lose their jobs, 

But we don’t understand just why these 
things happen. It is time, however, that 
we found out because, if we did the right 
things with money, there is no reason we 
could not keep both production and con- 
sumption at a high level through the years, 
have jobs for all needing and wanting them, 
and thus prove to the whole world that free- 
dom and democracy are the ideal system. 

First of all, then, what are the purposes of 
money? 

In the earliest days of civilization before 
there were governments or banks ‘he only 
kind of money that anyone would accept con- 
sisted of things that were in themselves 
valuable—like hides or furs or metals. 
Money wasn’t very important then anyway, 
because most people were farmers or hunters 
and each family got its own living directly 
from nature. There wasn’t much need for 
trading cr exchange. In fact most people 
could get along without using money at all. 

But today exactly the opposite is true. 
We live in a world of machinery and hardly 
a single person produces even a fraction of 
the things he and his family must have to 
live on. Each person works to help produce 
a certain special commodity, gets paid for 
his work in money, and then exchanges the 
money for the goods he wants, which have, 
in turn, been produced by others. So it is 
plain to be seen that money is the bridge 
between producers and consumers. It is the 
indispensable link that ties the economic 
system together and enables us tc have spe- 
cialized production and division of labor. 
Without it our modern civilization would 
break down and we would all have to try 
desperately to find some way to produce for 
ourselves all the things needed to sustain 
life. In such an effort, obviously, only a 
fraction of us could succeed. 

We use money also to store up purchasing 
power to use later on. If we had no money, 
we'd try to save the actual food and goods 
for our old age, and, of course, that would 
be impossible. 

The value of all goods, services, and prop- 
erty is measured in money, even though the 
money itself would be valueless without the 
guaranty of our Government to accept it in 
payment of debts due the Government. 
Money is the most important single factor 
in our economic system, and yet we let peo- 
ple who have a selfish interest in keeping us 
in ignorance tell us the subject is very mys- 
terious and too hard for the everyday citizen 
to understand. This simply isn't true. 

The first thing to have clearly in mind is 
where our money comes from and how it gets 
into circulation. The Government does not 
create the money we use in the United States. 
The private banks create it, and—with very 
minor exceptions—we cannot under our pres- 
ent money system get a single dollar of the 
very lifeblood of our economic system into 
circulation unless somebody, either a pri- 
vate individual or a corporation or the Gov- 
ment, goes into debt to a bank. 

This is the basic fault in our present sys- 
tem: Our supply of money is tied to our 
debt so stoutly that whenever we need more 
money we have to take on a larger debt bur- 
den at the same time. This is wrong, both 
morally and economically. The main pur- 
pose of this series of articles will be to prove 








that statement and to show how we can 
constructively change the system into one 
that can free us from oppressive debt instead 
of pushing us deeper and deeper into it. 


MoNEY AND How IT Works 


(By Hon. Jerry Vooruts for the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, February 15, 
1946) 

II. WHERE MONEY COMES FROM 


The only times in modern American his- 
tory when jobs have been plentiful have been 
times when the debt of the people was in- 
creasing. From 1922 to 1929 total debt, pub- 
lic and private, increased from $124,000,000,- 
000 to $174,000,000,000 and in these years the 
value of our production rose from $73,000,- 
000,090 to $110,000,000,000. But from 1929 to 
1932 the total debt fell from $174,000,000,000 
to $157,000,000,000, and millions of people 
lost their jobs as the value of national pro- 
duction dropped from $110,000,000,000 to only 
$58,000,000,000 in 1932. 

Another example is in 1937. Total debt 
had been increasing slowly under the forced 
draft of governmental borrowing and spend- 
ing. But in 1937 an attempt was made to 
balance the budget and in a period of a few 
months total debt went down about $1,500,- 
000,000. But this apparently small decline 
in the debt caused production to fall off 
from $113,000,000,000 in 1937 to only $89,- 
000,000,000 in 1938 and the Government took 
to borrowing and spending again on a much 
larger scale. With the coming of the war 
we began to go into debt as never before in 
all human history. And, for the simple rea- 
son that there was an almost unlimited 
demand for goods backed by enough money to 
pay for them, America’s production increased 
to more than double the previous all-time 
high and so many jobs were created that 
there were not enough workers to fill them 
all. 

Now what does all this mean? Does it 
mean that it is a good thing to have every- 
body, including the Government, going 
deeper and deeper into debt all the time? 
Most certainly it does not. But it does mean 
that until we change the money system it 
will be impossible for us to have either full 
production or full employment unless either 
private agencies or the Government does go 
deeper and deeper into debt. This is a very 
serious situation in a country that already 
has a national debt of $300,000,000,000. 

How does it come about? The Constitu- 
tion of the United States says: 

“Congress shall have power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof.” But Con- 
gress doesn’t do that and that is the root 
cause of our own trouble. 

At present the following agencies coin the 
money of this Nation: (1) the United States 
Treasury when it issues silver certificates in 
exchange for silver bought from producers; 
(2) the United States Mint when it coins the 
small change, the pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, half dollars, and dollars out of 
metal; (3) the Federal Reserve System when 
it issues Federal Reserve notes or extends 
Federal Reserve credit to the Government or 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; and (4) our 15,000 commercial banks; 
whenever they create checkbook money in 
the process of making loans. So it is not 
the Congress which coins the money of this 
Nation but four different agencies, of which 
the two important ones are the privately 
Owned Federal Reserve System and the pri- 
vately owned 15,000 commercial banks. 

Of all the various sorts of money only the 
silver certificates and the small change (the 
total of which is only a drop in the bucket 
Compared. to other kinds of money) come 
into circulation without a debt being at- 
tached to them. For only silver certificates 
and small change are created by an agency 
of the Government. All the rest of our 
money—at least 98 percent of it, including 
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Federal Reserve notes, Federal Reserve bank 
credit, and commercial bank demand de- 
posits—comes into use by the people only 
when some one borrows from a bank and the 
bank creates on its books a demand deposit 
(“checkbook money”) equal to the amount 
the person wants to borrow. This is why we 
are in a vicious circle wherein we cannot 
have high production and employment unless 
our debts increase at the same time and in 
at least the same relative amount. 

The next article in this series will explain 
exactly how private banks create, on the 
basis of some one’s debt to them, every dollar 
(with absolutely unimportant exceptions) 
that we use in the United States to pay for 
war, to prevent depression, to transact our 
business. 


MONEY AND How It Works 


(By Hon. Jerry Voornis for the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, March 15, 1946) 


Ill. HOW BANKS CREATE MONEY 


Not the United States Government, but 
privately owned banks create the money of 
America today. Most of that money con- 
sists of demand deposits subject to check in 
the banks More than 90 percent of all our 
business is done by check—less than 10 per- 
cent by cash. 

Private banks create money when they 
make loans. They create the money with 
which to make the loans—even when the 
loan is made to the United Staes Govern- 
ment itself. The reason the banks are able 
to do this is that under our present laws and 
Federal Reserve regulations banks are al- 
lowed to have $5 of depositors’ claims out- 
standing against them or, in other words, $5 
of demand deposits for every $1 of actual 
cash which the bank has in reserve. So for 
every $1,000,000 of capital, surplus, undi- 
vided profits, and cash deposits which the 
bank has it can create on its books and loan 
to borrowers an additional $4,000,000 of de- 
mand deposits which are actually nothing 
more than bankers’ promises to pay if they 
can. These bankers’ promises are, of course, 
backed up to a considerable extend by the 
Government’s guaranty of deposits. 

When John Doe buys a war bond or a 
Victory bond he pays the Treasury of the 
Unitec States for it with some of the money 
which he has earned and saved for that pur- 
pose. But there is another kind of so-called 
Government borrowing which is not really 
borrowing at all. It was described by Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in testifying before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. Here is 
what he said: 

“In purchasing offerings of Government 
bonds, the banking system as a whole creates 
new money, or bank deposits. When the 
banks buy a billion dollars of Government 
bonds as they are offered—and you have to 
consider the banking system as a whole, as 
a unit—the banks credit the deposit account 
of the Treasury with a billion dollars. They 
debit their Government bond account a bil- 
lion dollars, or they actually create, by a 
bookkeeping entry, a biliion dollars.” 

This is the process by which banks create 
money. They do almost the s me thing 
when they create demand deposits in loan- 
ing to farmers on mortgages on their farms 
or to home owners on mortgages on their 
homes. The bank simply writes in a pass- 
book the figures $10,000 under the farmer’s 
name, gives the farmer a checkbook and tells 
him it has loaned him $10,000. What hap- 
pens is that the bank creates and loans at 
the same moment to the farmer a $10,000 
checking account, or $10,000 of “checkbook” 
money, or the bank’s promise to pay $10,000 
in cash if the farmer asks for it, which he 
seldom does. This $10,000 is new money 
which didn’t exist before the bank made the 
loan. It is secured by the mortgage on the 
farmer’s land. But when the banks write 
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figures on their books and use them to buy 
Government bonds, then what they are 
actually doing is using a part of the credit 
of the American people themselves, loaning 
it back to the people’s government, and col- 
lecting interest from the people on their 
own credit. It is true the banks credit the 
Government with the newly-created demand 
deposit with which they buy the bonds. But 
this bankers’ promise to pay has nothing in 
the world behind it except the Government 
bonds themselves and those bonds, as every- 
one knows, derive their entire value from 
the fact that the credit of the Government 
of the United States, based on the industry 
and tax-paying ability of the people, is se-+ 
curity for their repayment. This process 
whereby we permit private banks to perform 
the essentially governmental function of 
creating money and then lending it at in- 
terest to the Nation corresponds to what 
would happen if a man went to a farmer 
and said: 

“Mister, I want to buy your farm. I have 
no money, but if you just give me title to 
your farm, then I will have something on 
which to establish a line of credit and I will 
let you draw checks against that line of 
credit up to the sale price of the farm. Of 
course, it will be my farm after you give it to 
me and so I will have to charge you interest 
on this credit I let you use. I realize this is 
a bit complicated but all matters connected 
with money are complicated and you should 
not try to understand it.” 

If we substitute the Government for the 
farmer, the banks for the man who makes 
the proposition and Government bonds for 
the farm, we have the situation with re- 
gard to how banks create money, how they 
fake over a power given to Congress by 
the Constitution and then charge the whole 
Nation interest on its own credit. This and 
future generations must pay the bank in- 
terest or bonds they have “bought” by this 
strange procedure. 

Before World War II, that is, in September 
of 1941, the amount of our national debt 
which had been acquired by the banks in this 
manner was about $22,000,000,000. Today it 
is approaching $100,000,000,000. This is debt- 
that-ought-not-to-be-debt. It ought to be 
national credit instead. No free people 
should permit any agency to create money in 
their country except the national govern- 
ment itself. And if this rule had been ob- 
served and our Constitution followed, if our 
Government had created this $100,000,000,- 
000 in the first place instead of permitting 
the banks to do it, the American people 
would be $100,000,000,000 less in debt today 
than they actually are. One hundred bil- 
lion dollars is a lot of money. 


MONEY AND How It Works 


(By Hon. Jerry Voornis for the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, April 15, 1946) 
IV. WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE? 

It wouldn’t be quite so serious for the 
banks of America to create the country’s 
money if only this peculiar sort of synthetic 
money remained in existence once it had 
been created. But it doesn’t. The banking 
system has equal power to destroy our me- 
dium of exchange. 

Between 1929 and 1933 $8,000,000,000 of 
America’s money was destroyed. This was 
done simply by the banks calling in outstand- 
ing loans for repayment and refusing to re- 
new them. At the same time, of course, very 
few new loans were being made. So the de- 
pression deepened over the land and in early 
1933 hundreds of the banks of the country 
were finding it more and more impossible to 
pay their depositors the money that the de- 
positors were asking for. The money just 
wasn’t in the banks. So the banks had to be 
closed. America was depending on bank- 
created “checkbook” money for the supply of 
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her medium of exchange. 
failed. 

On the other hand, many people believe we 
haven’t had any great inflation during the 
war period. But they are wrong. The fact is 
we have had an inflation of more than 
$70,000,000,000 of brand-new money during 
the war. But not a penny of it has been 
created by the Government of the United 
States. 

Why have these things happened? They 
have been directly due to our unscientific 
monetary system; to the fact that “money in 
the bank” is not money in the bank, but only 
the promise of the bank to pay a depositor 
when, as, and if it can. It is all entirely 
legal, because our law says that banks need 
have on hand or “in reserve” only $1 of real 
money for every $5 of bank-created “promise 
to pay” money which they owe to depositors. 
This is called the fractional reserve system of 
banking. 

Under this system, the banks, following 
their natural self-interest, always tend to 
create too much money whenever a boom 
is in progress and then to destroy it just 
as fast or faster at the very time—a time of 
threatening deflation and depression—when 
the Nation desperately needs more money in 
circulation. 

The present system works just backward. 

And as long as the Congress of the Nation 
fails to exercise its constitutional right and 
duty to “coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” the only recourse our Nation has 
in time of need is to increase the national 
debt by selling interest-bearing Government 
bonds to banks for demand deposits (prom- 
ises to pay) created by the banks for the 
express purpose of buying the bonds. 

This is the real explanation of why the 
national debt increased as much as it did 
during the years of the depression. 

What needs to be done? 

The banks of the Nation should be divided 
into two departments. One would be a sav- 
ings and loan department. It would accept 
savings deposits from the people and lend 
them to or invest them in business enter- 
prises. The other would be a demand-de- 
posit department where people could, for the 
payment of a small service charge, put their 
money for safekeeping and draw checks 
against it. Every dollar people believe they 
have on deposit'in a demand deposit should 
actually be there—held in trust for them. 
In other words, there should be 100-percent 
reserves for all demand deposits. 

Under this plan no bank could possibly 
fail. There could never be another “run” 
on a bank. No bank could create too much 
money in boom times, nor could it destroy 
billions of dollars of vitally needed money 
in time of depression. 

The money of America should be created 
under an explicit law of Congress by an 
agency of Congress and in just the right 
amount to match the increase in the Nation’s 
production—no more, no less. Any new 
money required under such a system should 
be deposited in the United States Treasury 
like any other Treasury income, where it 
would take the place of funds that would 
otherwise have to be raised by taxation. 
This would reduce the tax burden on the 
people. The new money would get into cir- 
culation as the Government paid its bills. 

With such a system in effect our Nation 
need never again suffer the devastating 
effects of either inflation or deflation. Both 
would be against the law. 
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MoNEY AND How It Works 
(By Hon. Jerry Voornts for the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, May 15, 1946) 
Vv. HOW A SCIENTIFIC MONEY SYSTEM WOULD 
WORK 
All history proves that in a free economy 
the supply of money must increase at least 


as fast as production of goods and services 
increases or we get a collapse of the market, 
depression, and unemployment. Therefore, 
as long as private banks continue to exercise 
the privilege of creating the money of this 
great Nation it will be equally true that the 
amount of our debt must increase at least 
as rapidly as production increases or busi- 
ness will fail, farms will be foreclosed, and 
millions will lose their jobs. 

But we cannot go on increasing our debt 
indefinitey. The interest burden is already 
so heavy that it will take great national 
effort to meet it. And should we suffer an 
economic depression the debt we now have 
simply could not be carried, let alone reduced. 

Furthermore, what the people of America 
want is not only security but also liberty. 
They want economic HMberty. They don’t 
want to have the Government making all 
the decisions and telling everyone what he 
must or must not do. 

The only way we can have both freedom 
and security is to end the twin dangers of 
inflation and deflation, and thus remove the 
major cause of depressions and unemploy- 
ment. This is why a scientific money system 
is so important. 

How would such a system work? It would 
base our money on the need for money, not on 
debt. And the need for money is directly 
dependent on the amount of goods we are 
capable of producing. Therefore, what we 
need is a carefully written law creating as an 
agency of Congress a United States monetary 
authority which would have one job and only 
one. That job would be to control the money 
supply of the United States and to keep it 
always in balance with our power to produce. 
The monetary authority would have to watch 
the levels of prices very carefully and the 
indexes of our productive capacity. It would 
have the power to create the money of the 
United States. But only in accordance with 
certain very definite principles. It must not 
permit the genera] level of prices to go up 
or down more than a certain number of 
points. And it must, above all, never perinit 
an increase in power to produce wealth to be 
wasted because of an insufficiency of pur- 
chasing power among the people to buy the 
goods that would be produced if this capacity 
to produce were used. 

Each year the monetary authority would 
create to the credit of the United States 
Treasury enough, and no more than enough, 
new national] credit or money to match the 
increase in capacity to produce. The new 
money created must bear the same ratio to 
the money previously in circulation as the 
increase in productive capacity does to pre- 
vious productive capacity. The new money 
would be credited to the Treasury and would 
enter circulation as the Government paid its 
bills. It would be revenue without the neces- 
sity of either levying taxes or borrowing. 
Thus the market for goods in general could 
never again fail in America. We should not, 
of course, know whether or not a certain com- 
pany would be able to sell all it wanted to 
produce of a certain specific thing. But we 
should know that the demand for goods gen- 
erally would be kept always in reasonable 
balance with the supply. 

This is the master key to a world of both 
freedom and security. Whenever the general 
over-all supply of goods threatens to exceed 
the purchasing power of the people, the right 
measure is always to increase the people’s 
purchasing power (or demand) and the wrong 
one is to reduce the supply. 

Free the Nation and its people from this 
bondage to debt, cut the knot that ties our 
supply of money to the national debt, and 
for the first time our country will be free 
from inflation and deflation and in a position 
to insure continuously expanding production, 
employment, and national well-being. In the 
final article the first concrete step toward 
that goal will be outlined. 
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Money anpd How Ir Works 


(By Hon. Jerry Voornis for the Workers Edu. 
cation Bureau of America, June 15, 1946) 


VI. WHO OWNS THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM? 


When the Federal Reserve Act was passed 
in 1913, a lot of people believed that the 12 
central Federal Reserve banks created by 
that act were going to be Government instj- 
tutions. But they were not then made so 
and never have been. Every penny of stock 
in the Federal Reserve banks belongs to the 
private member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. In the words of the late Senator 
Glass, of Virginia, who, as author of the Fed. 
eral Reserve Act, certainly should have 
known, “the Government does not own one 
dime of proprietary interest in the Federal 
Reserve banks.” 

The first essential step in the building of a 
scientific monetary system in America is for 
Congress to purchase from the member banks 
all the capital stock of the central Federal 
Reserve banks and make them Government 
institutions. This would cost us about 
$154,000,000. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “If the Ameri- 
can people ever allow private banks to con- 
trol the issue of their currency, first by in- 
filation and then by deflation, the banks and 
corporations that grow up around them will 
deprive the people of their property until 
their children wake up homeless on the con- 
tinent their fathers conquered.” 

Today over 99 percent of all the business 
of the 12 central Federal Reserve banks con- 
sists of creating money and using it to buy 
interest-bearing bonds and notes of the 
United States Government. They are the 
central banks of issue of the United States. 
No central bank of issue ever should belong 
to anyone except the whole people of the 
Nation. The people of England have just 
completed making the Bank of England a 
government institution. It is high time the 
American people did likewise with the cen- 
tral Federal Reserve banks. 

In a paper entitled “The Nature of the 
Federal Reserve Banks,” written by Mr. E. A. 
Goldenweiser, chief of the research division 
of the Federal Reserve Board, we find this 
statement: 

“The Reserve bank derives the funds avail- 
able for its loans and investments from pow- 
ers conferred upon it by Congress. The capi- 
tal it has is prescribed by Congress and con- 
stitutes a small part of the funds at its dis- 
posal. The other sources of the funds of the 
Reserve bank are its power to issue notes 
and to accept and creave deposits.” 

Note the words “create deposits.” It is 
with these created deposits that bonds of the 
United States are bought. 

The Federal Reserve banks have capital 
stock of only $154,000,000. But today they 
own over $22,000,000,000 of Government 
bonds, notes, and bills. The American peo- 
ple must sometime pay out of taxes that 
amount of money plus interest on it to these 
banks. And yet the Federal Reserve banks 
bought these Government bonds and notes 
with what is called Reserve bank credit, 
which is nothing more nor less than the 
credit of the United States. It is figures writ- 
ten on the bank books, which cost the banks 
nothing to create, but which the Government 
itself guarantees and stands behind with all 
its resources. If the Federal Reserve banks 
had belonged to the Government our Nation 
would be $22,000,000,000 less in debt than it 
is today. For then whenever Reserve bank 
credit was created it would have been cred- 
ited to the account of the American people 
instead of being debited against the people 
and credited to private banks. 

According to the terms of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, “Federal Reserve notes, to be is- 
sued at the discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board for the purpose of making advances to 
Federal Reserve banks through the Federal 
Reserve agents as hereinafter set forth and 








for no other purposes, are hereby authorized,” 
In other words, Federal Reserve notes can be 
“made available” to member banks of the 
system for their use, but not to the United 
States Government unless it pays interest 
upon them. Should the Treasury of the 
United States seek to borrow any such money 
(which is the principal currency of our coun- 
try today) it would have to borrow it at in- 
terest from a private banking institution, 
Nevertheless, every Federal Reserve. note 
bears upon its face these words: “Redeem- 
able in lawful money at the United States 
Treasury or at any Federal Reserve bank.” 
The only thing that lawful money would 
possibly be is money issued by the United 
States Government. Therefore, it is perfect- 
ly clear that the Government of the United 
States must stand behind and, if called upon, 
redeem every dollar of Federal Reserve notes 
which is issued. 

By spending the $154,000,000 to purchase 
the capital stock of the central Federal Re- 
serve banks from the private member banks 
Congress would do the following things for 
the American people: 

First. Acquire an accumulated surplus of 
over $200,000,000. 

Second. Reduce the public debt by some 
$22,000,000,000, the amount of United States 
bonds, notes, certificates of indebtedness, 
Treasury bills, and guaranteed securities held 
by the central banks on August 29, 1945, and 
bought with Reserve bank credit, which, as 
has been explained, is the credit of the United 
States and the people thereof. 

Third. Restore to Congress its constitu- 
tional duty and right to issue the Nation’s 
money and regulate its value. The Federal 
Reserve banks are now the bank of issue of 
America. As such they should be—they 
should always have been—an agency of Con- 
gress and the property of the American 
people. 

Fourth. Place our Nation in the position 
of being able to solve the problem of interest- 
bearing public debt. 

Fifth. The purchase by Congress of the 
12 central banks would mean that the Na- 
tion could earn its way out of debt. When 
the Federal Reserve Board purchased—as it 
normally does—outstanding Government 
bonds from member banks in order to ex- 
pand the volume of money and credit in 
circulation, in line with increasing prcduc- 
tion, those bonds would belong to an agency 
of the Government. They would in effect 
have been retired without the necessity of 
any tax revenues being used to do so. Inter- 
est upon such bonds would, of course, be 
saved. Hence by increasing their production 
the people of the Nation would be able to 
earn their way out of debt. 

The Federal Reserve banks are to all in- 
tents and purposes the bank of issue of the 
United States; they put Federal Reserve notes, 
our principal currency, into circulation. 
They have been given gold certificates which 
give them a lien on over $17,000,000,000 of the 
gold in Fort Knox. They create money at 
will in the form of Federal Reserve credit 
and thus obligate all the resources of all 
the people to make that credit good. They 
execute the open-market policy of the 
Board, which determines largely the price of 
Government securities as well as the volume 
of money in circulation. But the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States own 
not one penny of stoct in the Federal Re- 
Serve banks. These belong, lock, stock, and 
barrel, to the con:mercial banks which are 
members of the System. 

The Federal Reserve banks should become 
the property of the American people and they 
Should be operated as one central bank of 
issue under a specific mandate passed by the 
Congress. Their sole purpose should be to 
Serve the general welfare of all the American 
people, their agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry by providing at all times a dollar of 
Steady, stable, and constant buying power. 
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Oklahoma State Highway Commission 
Protests Subsidies to Federal Flood- 
Control Projects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Okla- 
homa State Highway Commission on 
June 24, 1946, signed by the chairman 
and two members of the commission and 
attested by its secretary with seal af- 
fixed, which I think should be brought to 
the attention of Congress: 


At a regular meeting of the Oklahoma State 
Highway Commission held in the capitol of- 
fice building in Oklahoma City on June 24, 
1946, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas the Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence of State Highway Departments at its 
thirty-sevénth annual meeting in Chicago in 
March of 1946 passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas in recent years the United States 
Army engineers have adopted a policy of 
placing upon the States the financial bur- 
den of relocating highways and structures in 
connection with their conservancy and water- 
way projects, and since such expenditures by 
the States are actually subsidies to Federal 
flood control and foreign to highway pur- 
poses: Now be it 

“Resolved, That this conference protests 
this policy and respectfully requests the Con- 
gress to correct the inequity of this practice: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Highway Commission of 
the State of Oklahoma, That the aforesaid 
resolution is hereby approved and adopted; 
and, be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to the United States Army Engi- 
neers’ Office and to all members of Okla- 
homa’s congressional delegation.” 





Roosevelt’s Grandpappy’s Old Mill Put 
United States Into Rum Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York World-Telegram of July 27, 
1946: 


ROOSEVELT’s GRANDPAPPY’s OLD MILL Put 
UNITED STATES INTO THE Rum BUSINESS— 
FAMILY HEIRLOOM HELPED TO SOLVE DEPRES- 
SION PROBLEM—IDLE SuGaR REFINERY IN 
VircIn ISLANDS MAapE PWA PROJECT 


WaSHINGTON, July 27.—The best story 
about Under Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L, Chapman concerns rum, Mr. Chapman 
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isn’t much of a drinking man, but he’s re- 
sponsible for putting the Government into 
the manufacture of Government House rum. 
It happened like this: 

Back in the early days of the New Deal, 
Mr. Chapman was Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. He had been given his choice of 
a number of jobs in Government. He picked 
Interior because it had a lot of minority- 
group problems in which he had always been 
interested—Indians, Puerto Riquenos, Cha- 
morros, Filipinos, Virgin Islanders. 


IDLE REFINERY 


Among the ragtag and bobtail problems 
of the Virgin Islands, there was an old sugar 
refinery that wasn’t working. This was in 
the depths of the depression, and the ad- 
ministration was frantic trying to find work 
for people. 

Mr. Chapman also served on the board 
which passed on Public Works Administra- 
tion projects. PWA was under Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

At every meeting of the PWA projects 
board, Mr, Chapman would bring up the 
problem of the Virgin Islands abandoned 
refinery. He wanted to modernize it so it 
could be made productive and provide jobs 
for the near-destitute Virgin Islanders. No- 
body else cared. 

One day Mr. Chapman was invited to a 
luncheon at Washington’s Mayflower Hotel. 
As he went there from a PWA projects board 
meeting, he carried the sugar-mill file with 
him. Coming out of the dining room he 
fell in step beside Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
who was also at the luncheon. 

“What's that you’re carrying?” Mrs. Roose- 
velt wanted to know. 

Mr. Chapman explained it was just some 
old PWA papers about a project nobody was 
interested in. Mrs. Roosevelt was imme- 
diately interested. By the time they reached 
the sidewalk Mr. Chapman had a customer 
and an invitation to dinner at the White 
House. 

After dinner, Mr. Chapman brought out 
his file. He showed a photo of the old mill 
and started to talk. 

“That looks like three-layer brick,”’ inter- 
rupted the President. Mr. Chapman didn’t 
know whether it was or not. “Do you know 
who built that mill?” asked the President. 
Mr. Chapman hadn’t the slightest idea. He 
went on explaining his project, but he didn’t 
think the President, running through the 
photos, was half listening. 

Finally the President said, “Oscar, my 
grandfather built that old refinery! But look! 
You can’t get anywhere making sugar for 
today’s market. What you’ve got to do is 
make rum. Put a distillery beside that old 
sugar mill and convert the sugar into rum. 
Then sell the rum.” 

Mr. Chapman was floored. “How much do 
you think it would cost to put up a distillery 
there?” the President asked. Mr. Chapman 
hadn't the faintest notion, but he made a 
wild guess of $100,000. 

“Better make it $300,000,” said the Presi- 
dent. “Put in a request for that and I think 
it will go through.” 


FOR IT NOW 


Next morning at 9 a phone rang on the 
desk of Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. Mr. Ickes was wanted at the White 
House. Shortly after 10 a. m. there was a 
meeting of the PWA projects board. What 
projects were there before the board this 
morning, Mr. Ickes wanted to know eagerly. 

Mr. Chapman spoke up. He had a project 
to build a distillery next to the old sugar 
refinery in the Virgin Islands. He wanted 
to make rum, It would cost about $300,000. 
And soon. 

Mr. Ickes cleared his throat and said, 
brightly, “I think I’m for that this morning.” 

That’s how the Government got into the 
rum business. 
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Problems Confronting the Paris Peace 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s issues of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord and of other newspapers carry an 
interesting column by Drew Pearson, who 
is now on his way to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. One of the matters which he 
cites, and which I very well remember, 
of course, is my effort, since long before 
Pearl Harbor, to obtain cooperation and 
information between the two policy- 
making partners in United States for- 
eign policy—the Senate and the State 
Department. As yet, this objective has 
not been completely attained, but I shall 
certainly continue my efforts along that 
line. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Pearson’s column be reproduced 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Record of 
July 29, 1946] 

WASHINGTON MerrY-GO-ROUND—SPECTER OF 
ANOTHER WAR HOVERS OVER PARIS PARLEY 
(By Drew Pearson) 

EN ROUTE TO Paris, July 28——Tomorrow in 
the Palace of Luxemburg begins the confer- 
ence on which so many mothers set their 
hearts, for which so many mothers’ sons gave 
their lives—the conference to win the peace. 

Some 13,000,000 men in the American 
armed forces alone fought four long years— 
with the hope that it might be the last time 
human beings would have to go through the 
terrible ordeal of war. 7 

Tomorrow in Paris comes the climax of 
their dreams, and already disillusionment has 
begun to set in. Already the dreams are 
tinged with nightmare—the specter of an- 
other war. 





DELAY BREEDS DISSENSION 


Here are some of the distressing facts this 
conference has to face in trying to chart the 
peace of the world: 

_ 1. Historians criticised Woodrow Wilson 
because he was slow in negotiating peace. 
But he got started 2 months after the ar- 
mistice and finished 6 months later, a total 
of 8 months after the war. In contrast, it 
is now almost 1 year after the armistice with 
Japan and 15 months after the armistice with 
Germany, yet the final peace conference is 
only getting started. 

2. The longer peace is delayed, the more 
the Allies fall out; the more the other na- 
tions forget their gratitude. So the longer 
the delay, the harder it is to negotiate a per- 
manent peace. : 

3. Russia has deliberately endeavored to 
postpone the peace. This conference could 
have been held long agw if the Soviet had 
not said No, 

Moscow's delay tactics were by no means 
accidental. They were carefully planned, and 
with three motives behind them: 

A. The longer peace was delayed the more 
time Russia got to nail down its hold on the 
Balkan satellites—Hungary, Austria. Anti- 
Russian factions had to be stamped out; pro- 
Russian factions trained to carry on. That 
could not be done overnight. 


B. The more uncertainty and umrest oc- 
curred in the non-Soviet-occupied coun- 
tries—France, Belgium, the Netherlands— 
the greater the likely growth of commu- 
nism. Unrest breeds communism, and the 
spread of communism is one great aim of 
Moscow. 

C. Finally, Moscow did not want the Red 
armies converging back to Russia. There 
wasn’t food to feed them, and their quick 
return risked economic, even political, turn- 
overs. So they were left to live off foreign 
countries; and as long as no peace treaty was 
signed, armies of occupation were justified. 

Thus, ever since VJ-day, Russia has been 
the greatest obstacle to early peace. 

In this peace conference, however, not 
everything is black or white. There is some 
gray shading in between 


UNITED STATES GUILTY, TOO 


And in real fact, American diplomacy dur- 
ing the early stages of this greatest of all 
diplomatic endeavors, was just as guilty of 
sabotaging the peace as the Russians—per- 
haps more so. I say more so, because we 
pride ourselves on being more advanced, 
more alert, more idealistic. 

Yet actually, our diplomats were just as 
woefully unprepared for peace as the Army 
and Navy were for war at Pearl Harbor. 
When it should have been ready for the most 
important peace offensive in the history of 
the world, the State Department was caught 
completely napping. ’ 

Congress has spent several months of in- 
tensive study to ascertain who was respon- 
sible for Pearl Harbor; yet no one has lifted 
a finger to probe the equally important dis- 
aster of our unpreparedness for peace. 

If Senators probed the files of the State 
Department, however, or even their own 
files, significant facts would come to light. 
Senator Wier (Wisconsin), for instance, has 
in his files a letter from then Secretary of 
State Hull, dated October 21, 1942, declin- 
ing to give his views on world cooperation. 
The real fact was that Hull had not even 
begun to think about the vital task of win- 
ning the main objective of the war—world 
peace—and he could not answer WILEy’s 
letter. 

State Department files will also reveal in- 
teresting insight into the most important 
factor before the present Paris conference— 
the presence of little nations. 

Their attendance is one of the most im- 
portant victories achieved by Jimmie Byrnes. 
He had to use all his persuasive charm plus 
threats to pin down Russia’s Molotov on a 
full-fledged peace conference with the little 
nations present. 


HULL DROPS F. D. R. PLAN 


Yet back in 1943, State Department files 
will show that Roosevelt and Churchill had 
O. K.’d a comprehensive plan for world peace 
worked out by the then Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles calling for the partici- 
pation of smaller nations. They have most 
to lose by war, most to win by peace, argued 
Welles, and usually are to be found backing 
the United States. 

F. D. R. and Churchill backed Welles 
up but later, when Cordell Hull took his 
famous trip to Moscow, the Welles plan 
was drastically amended. The little nations 
were dropped. Perhaps this was because of 
Hull’s antipathy for anything authored by 
Sumner Welles. Perhaps it was Russian 
aversion—even then—to the smaller nations. 

But at that time, we had the diplomatic 
whip hand over Russia as we rever have had 
since. Russia needed us more than we 
needed her. We were in a position to bar- 
gain. Mr. Hull, however, surrendered this 
important point. 

Later, the White House issued a public 
statement aimed at bringing the smaller na- 
tions back into the picture. But it was too 
late. Not until today, as all the Allies sit 
down at the conference table, have we been 
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able to retrieve the ground lost by that vita) 
mistake. 

Knowing he could not bar the smaller na. 
tions indefinitely, Molotov has demandeq 
that all essential problems be ironed out 
by the Big Four in advance. The big ques. 
tion at Paris, therefore, is whether the smal 
nations will now merely sign on the dotteq 
line, or whether fighters like Australian Min. 
ister Evatt will stand up and throw parts of 
the p treaty back in Molotov’s teeth. 
The betting is that a lot of words will be 
thrown but no teeth knocked out. 





Cars for Amputees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the motive behind providing 
cars for amputees is not sympathy. 
While that is a good motive, still it is 
from a practical standpoint that cars 
for amputees are being advocated. 

The very best artificial limb is poor in 
comparison to the natural limb. There 
is no substitute for that. While the best 
type of limb might provide a fair degree 
of mobility, it will not answer all pur- 
poses. A man with such a device cannot 
accommodate himself to a crowd, walking 
in a strong wind is hazardous for him 
and walking is extra dangerous and diffi- 
cult on rough terrain and on slippery 
sidewalks. Today when one is required 
to travel some distances to work, it is 
nigh impossible for a man who uses an 
artifical limb to negotiate any distance 
except under great hazards. So cars for 
amputees are practical in order to assure 
greater mobility and to aid in approach- 
ing the mobility of natural limbs. It is 
no bonus or gift—it is merely an adjunct 
to an artifical device. 








OPA Worse Than Before 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, there are many who believe 
that the present OPA law is much worse 
for industry and the people than the bill 
which the President vetoed just before 
OPA expired last month. Certainly it 1s 
true that it leaves our country and our 
citizens more in doubt as to what may 
or may not happen. There is nothing 
upon which producers and operators in 
business can depend. The present law 
throws the door wide open to reprisals 
and unjust discriminations on the part 
of the bureaus. It is truly a face-saving 
measure. The people had a little over 3 
weeks of freedom from bureaucratic 
domination, and prices were rapidly lev- 
eling down to normal and production 

















gave every promise of taking care of the 
needs of our people. But bureaucracy 
demanded another strangle hold upon 
our citizens. 

I quote the following editorial from the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World of July 26, 
1945: 

WORSE THAN BEFORE 

There is a general conviction that the 
OPA compromise bill finally dragged through 
both” Houses of Congress and sent to the 
President means retrogression rather than 
improvemcnt. It is commonly regarded as 
a face-saving gesture. The administration 
did not dare let controls go off entirely and 
there was tremendous pressure from all sides. 
bill now set up is certainly no better 
nd it may be worse than the one the Presi- 
vetoed. By that veto he practically 
brew the whole situation open. There was 
,0thing in the second bill to please him any 
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better than the first. 

The actual harm in the new bill is not so 
much that it reimposes a limited number 
of controls but that it seeks to end a prom- 


ising experiment with the old law of supply 
and demand. The confusion which came 
from the lapse of OPA on June 30 was be- 
ginning to fade and there was some level- 
ing off of prices. A great deal of food came 
cut of hiding and got on the market. It was 
expected that, with the exception of rents, 
there would be no necessity for further con- 
trols but a lot of people wanted controls and 
the noisier elements in politics won most of 
their points. 

There comes strongly to the fore the fact 
that the people are resentful; they do not 
like controls. They got a little taste of non- 
regimentation when OPA lapsed. Despite 
the disagreeable capitalization of the lapse 
by some predators, the public liked the 
change. The new bill is, therefore, unpop- 
ular; it not only means renewed controls 
pu‘ a certain bafflement; the people had 
sampled the old brand of liberty and liked 
it 

The administration rather had its way 
with Congress, but what about the people? 
Would prices have risen withcut the con- 
trols, or does the reimposition of controls 
mean scarcity rather than saving? Fun- 
damentally, the conflict is between regi- 
mentation and free markets. That concept 
is complicated by many factors. But, upon 
the whole, the country appears to have 
slipped backward in the adoption of an 
obvious compromise, a patent face saver. 


————— EE 


International Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am glad, under leave to extend, to in- 
sert in the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
views of an outstanding newspaper man, 
M r. Frank E. Gannett, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Gannett has been doing a most time- 
ly and effective service for our republic 
in this time of domestic confusion and 
international chaos. The words of wis- 
dom of Mr, Gannett should not fall upon 
Geal ears in this hour of peril. We have 
& republic to save and it is such men as 
Frank E. Gannett who is crusading for 
the preservation of the fundamental 
Principles of personal liberty, freedom of 
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the press, freedom of religion, free en- 
terprise, and free education whose ad- 
vice should be heeded. I am glad to 
make his address a matter of public 
record: 


I have been asked to speak on international 
freedom of the press. I want to say emphati- 
cally that in my opinion whether we shall 
have another war or shall have peace, largely 
depends on whether or not we are to have 
freedom of the press throughout the world. 
What then could be more important than 
that we discuss the situation that confronts 
us? Let us learn a lesson from the experi- 
ence of the world. 

Only a few weeks ago I returned from an 
intensive study of conditions in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. I also visited Paris and 
London. This tour made a profound impres- 
sion on me. I wish everyone in America 
could see what [ saw and could hear what I 
heard in the countries once ruled by dic- 
tators. 

Few here have any idea of the devastation 
that war brought to the defeated countries. 
Ruins are everywhere. Only three German 
cities for example, escaped some large degree 
of cestruction. Some cf the most heavily 
bombed cities were 95-percent destroyed. It 
will take years to clear the rubble in the 
center of Berlin. Where once was a great, 
teeming city, there remains for many square 
miles hardly a sign of life. So it is with large 
sections of other cities I visited. 

Germany before the war was a nation of 
60,000,000 people, nearly half the population 
of the United States. In peacetimes, it was 
& prosperous country and the people en- 
joyed life. Today there is only dire want, 
barely enough focd to ward ocff starvation, 
just enouirh to dispel disease, misery, and 
despair. 

In Germany the visitor sees only older 
people and the very young. The middle-aged 
class has been wiped out. Eight millions of 
younger Germans died on battlefields or are 
in prison camps. Wherever I went I was con- 
stantly reminded cf the terrific punishment 
and great loss of life and property that Hitler 
had inflicted on his people. 

You wonder how that man, a corporal in 
the First World War, and a man of very mod- 
erate ability, could do so much to bring 
about such h rrible consequences as Ger- 
many has suffered. The answer is that he 
did it all with propaganda. He built the 
greatest machine ever devised for deceiving 
and misleading an entire nation. 

I was in Germany a short time before this 
World War broke out. I saw this amazing 
organization at work. The first thing Hitler 
did when he rose to power was to seize the 
radio stations, then all the newspapers. He 
later took complete charge of the movies and 
through his Gestapo he saw to it that infor- 
mation of any sort from the outside world, 
harmful to his schemes, was kept from the 
public. Censors scanned all letters and all 
newspapers entering Germany and when any- 
thing contrary to the Nazi program appeared, 
the letters were destroyed and the papers 
seized. A death penalty was imposed on any 
one who tuned his radio in to a broadcast 
from outside Germany. 

In the meantime, a vigorous program was 
set in motion to mold the minds of all under 
Nazi domination. Textbooks were rewritten. 
Beginning with the kindergarten, the chil- 
dren were taught that only through nazism 
could the people prosper, insure employment, 
supply their needs and reach a high stand- 
ard of living. 

When we in our kindergarten books might 
say “One apple plus one apple equals two 
apples,” the Hitler book that I saw, read, 
“One Nazi plus one Nazi equals two Nazis.” 
I saw one of the prewar propaganda films. 
It was cleverly prepared and did much to 
make those who saw it believe that Hitler was 
to be the savior of the world. 
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Every newspaper published in Germany 
was under government control. They directly 
or indirectly, subtly and cleverly led the 
readers to believe in the totalitarian state 
and in the theory that an all-powerful gov- 
ernment should control every phase of their 
lives. 

In the meantime too, intense hatreds were 
built up on falsehood and deception. The 
German people were made to believe that 
Britain, France, and Russia were determined 
to destroy them and that they must prepare 
to fight for their very existence. The Nazis 
carefully concealed the real ambition of Hit- 
ler and his gangsters to rule the world by 
conquest through military might. 

This method of influencing the mind of the 
German people was carried out with amazing 
perfection and care. The world has never 
seen anything quite like the job that was so 
thoroughly done. Asa result, when the hour 
arrived for Hitler to strike, he had behind 
him a powerful, deeply prejudiced, almost 
fanatical united nation, fully prepared and 
equipped for conquest of all those he intended 
to dominate. 

I am sure that if, when Hitler first came 
to power, there had been retained in Ger- 
many a free prcss, freedom of speech, and 
freedom peaceably to assemble, this tyrant 
neve> could have carried out his dastardly 
plans, Had the German people known the 
truth, Germany would have been spared the 
fate that befell her, and the rest of the 
world, against which he waged his war of 
aggression, would not have suffered the loss 
of many millions of lives and untold billions 
of dollars’ worth of property. That war, the 
most costly in all history, has been ended, 
but no one won the war. Everyone who par- 
ticipates in a war loses. 

Of course much the same conditions pre- 
vailing in Germany prevailed in Japan, 
There, too, the people were misled and de- 
ceived by propaganda. The Jap . plotters 
followed precisely the German technique 
and did an astounding job in influencing the 
minds of the public. The Japanese people 
were told that the white race was a menace 
to them and to the whole world and that 
white people must be driven from the Orient 
or they themselves would be exterminated. 
The Japs, too, were convinced that they were 
fighting for existence and that they had to 
win their war of aggression or suffer starva- 
tion and death. 

In Japan also there was no freedom of the 
press or freedom of speech and these hapless 
people were as grossly ignorant as anyone 
could be about the facts involved. What 
happened to Japan was as tragic as what 
happened to Germany. 

Again I say that had there been freedom of 
the press in Japan and the Japanese people 
had understood that we were not intending 
to attack them, there would have been no 
war with Japan. 

Let me make it clear that freedom of the 
press is not a special right for the benefit of 
anyone who may acquire a printing press 
and issue from it some form of the printed 
word. Printers and publishers must comply 
with libel laws and not injure anyone un- 
justly. Freedom of the press means, of 
course, that anyone in any sort of a publica- 
tion can present the facts and express his 
opinions. But more important, freedom of 
the press means “the right of the people to 
know,” the right to have the facts and the 
truth without Government hindrance or re- 
striction of any kind. Nothing could be more 
pertinent than the old advice, “Ye shall 
know the truth and it shall make you free.” 
When the people have the “right to know” 
and are able to Know because of a free press, 
then they cannot be deceived and misled as 
were the Germans, the Italians, and the 
Japanese. 

Suppression of freedom of the press in this 
country began in the days of the First World 
War under the guise of war emergency. To 
@ great extent this was achieved through 
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cooperation on the part of newspapers, but 
the powers in Washington then learned what 
could be done in suppressing or coloring the 
news. Control of news through Government 
departments became control of publicity, and 
eventually control of propaganda. 

It is true that wartime fetters were re- 
moved quickly but the public was not soon 
to forgt the evils of propaganda. The very 
word became a synonym for lying invention. 
So deep was the revulsion that even in this 
last war the propagandists did not dare resort 
to the horror stories which were used in the 
First World War. 

Before the peace was signed at Versailles an 
attempt was made to win a declaration for 
world-wide freedom of the press. Kent Coop- 
er, general manager of the Associated Press, 
went before the conference to urge that such 
a provision be written into the treaty. The 
world was not ready for the move any more 
than it is today when it is being urged with 
even more vigor and by many more voices. 

Mr. Cooper has pleaded that barriers 
against news be torn down everywhere, that 
correspondents from all nations be free to 
roam and to report the truth as they see it. 
In this he has had an ally in President Hugh 
Baillie of the United Press, another great 
world-wide news agency. 

They have been joined by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, an organiza- 
tion comprising leading newspaper men from 
all over this country. The society will urge 
that the forthcoming peace conference adopt 
a provision for tearing down news barriers 
wherever they have been raised. It has sent a 
committee around the world to talk with 
editers of other countries, to explain to them 
the need of a free flow of information, to urge 
their support before the conference. 

Why do these men devote themselves to 
such a project? They seek a free flow of 
information because they know the great 
benefit it would work for all the world. 

They have seen the system in operation in 
our country through the years. They realize 
that it is the unknown, the mysterious, that 
is feared. Turn on the light and fear, sus- 
picion and hatred will vanish. 

True our freedom is abused sometimes. 
Facts have been twisted and there have been 
misrepresentations. But never has «ll the 
press of the country been guilty of such 
breaches of faith. 

Always the truth comes out. Always the 
people are informed and in the end they act. 
The people can be trusted to make the final 
decision in any situation. They can act be- 
cause they are informed by a press that 
struggles always toward the truth. They are 
not misled forever by some charlatan who 
can direct the newspapers. 

American editors are acting from patriotic 
motives when they urge world freedom of the 
press. Their aim can be realized only if our 
American delegates, with the aid of Great 
Britain, take a firm stand. We must insist 
that we have international freedom of the 
press so that we may know what is going on 
in other countries, so that other countries 
may have truthful and complete reports of 
what happens here. 

When that is achieved the clouds of dis- 
trust and suspicion will roll away. The self- 
seeking, misguided zealots and demagogs 
will be unable to poison the minds of one 
people against another. 

Today more than ever before we need in- 
ternational freedom of the press. The right 
to know must be given to the world if we 
are to avoid another war. 

I have just referred to my experience in 
the occupied countries of Europe. Next to 
the critical food situation, the topics every- 
where over there are war and Russia. Ex- 
actly what Hitler did in Germany with the 
German people is now being repeated in Rus- 
sia behind the iron curtain. The Russian 
people hear only what the Soviet Govern- 
ment wants them to hear and everything 


that conflicts with the plans and purposes 
of the Government is suppressed. 

Today it is very difficult to get much in- 
formation out of Russia. Some American 
newspapers have staff correspondents in Mos- 
cow, but they must be careful not to offend 
the Russian Government. It takes some 6 
months or so of red tape and investigation 
to get permission to send a staff man into 
Russia and the restrictions that prevail make 
any correspondent’s report unsatisfactory 
and of little real value. Their dispatches do 
not reveal the inside thinking of the small 
group who control the Soviet Government. 
We have little light on their plans for the 
future. 

Here is another example: American maga- 
zines contain attractive pictures of model 
kitchens, automobiles, beautiful homes, 
washing machines, and other wonderful de- 
vices and conveniences that we here in 
America enjoy but which are unknown to 
most of the people in the rest of the world. 
The Soviet Government has been telling the 
Russians that their standard of living is im- 
proving and that they have much for which 
to be thankful. For this reason they do not 
permit our magazines to be circulated in 
Russia. They don’t want the Russian people 
to know how much better conditions are here 
in America and how much higher is our 
standard of living. 

During the war many of our soldiers came 
in contact with Russian soldiers. They got 
along very well with each other until some 
officer intervened. There are many traits in 
the Russian individual that make him lik- 
able. Russian soldiers learned from our men 
much about America that they had nct 
known before. They were amazec by all that 
they heard about our great country. These 
men returning home have given the Soviet 
Government considerable concern by their 
disclosures of what they found out. 

One reliable report has it that the Soviet 
Government is so disturbed by this infiltra- 
tion of ideas about America that it is taking 
steps to prevent the spread of discontent 
that might ultimately lead to a revolution. 
It is said that the Russian troops now under 
arms are constantly moved about to lessen 
the chance for development of a revolt. 

Of course the Russian press is controlled 
as carefully as was the Nazi press and there 
is no light in the newspapers on any inter- 
national question. On all subjects the pub- 
lic is given only the view that Stalin’s gov- 
ernment wants them to accept. 

Russian Officials do not understand free- 
dom of the press as we know it in this 
country. They believe it is a right that be- 
longs only to government and that it would 
be utterly wrong to allow any newspaper to 
print anything the government had not sanc- 
tioned. 

In Russia there are at present only about 
50,000 radios and probably most of them 
will not pick up international programs. 
Therefore, we can’t reach the Russian people 
by radio from outside. 

The Russian movies I saw in Moscow in 
1934 were as vicious propaganda as could be 
devised. Today, the movies are being used 
to win the strongest possible support for 
the government., 

Recently it was reported that the newest 
Russian film produced by the Government 
aims to make the people believe that Russians 
alone defeated Japan. Other war films extol 
the military might of the Russians and claim 
the lion’s share of the credit for defeating 
the Germans. 

How can the Soviets forget what we did 
for them during during the war? By last 
July we had shipped to our Communist ally 
about 10,000 fighter planes, 4,000 bombers, 
400,000 trucks, 7,500 tanks. All of this ma- 
tériel the Soviets still have and control. We 
also gave to Russia $2,500,000,000 worth of 
machinery and food products valued at more 
than $1,500,000,000 
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In addition, the Navy turned over to 
Russia a large number of warships, and 
trained crews to operate them. The Ameri- 
can people privately raised more than $60,- 
000,000 through Russian War Relief and the 
American Red Cross installed equipment for 
a dozen model hospitals in the devastated 
areas. 

Don’t think for a minute, however, that 
these facts have been given to the Russian 
people. They are, instead, entirely ignorant 
of them. 

That we are entirely out of touch with 
Russia is shown by the fact that today there 
are only 260 American officials and nonofficials 
in that great country which spreads across 
more than an eighth of the habitable sur- 
face of the globe. By way of contrast, more 
than 2,000 Russians carry official Soviet pass- 
ports in the United States. 

The Russian reserve and suspicion of us 
is astounding. No Russian dares to visit 
the American Embassy in Moscow unless he 
is fully authorized to do so by the Soviet 
authorities. Furthermore, no Soviet citizens 
dare call on any American who may be in 
Russia unless such a visit is officially 
approved. 

From our viewpoint surely there is no rea- 
son why the doors of Russia shouldn't swing 
open to us. We ourselves have nothing to 
hide, nothing that can’t be explained. We 
welcome visits by Russians and they go 
about in this country as they please. We 
wish more would come. We simply can’t 
understand why the reverse is not tru> and 
why the Russians are unwilling to have us 
know about conditions behind the iron cur- 
tain. 

How can this attitude of Russia be ex- 
plained? The answer is in the erroneous 
theory of Soviet leaders that all wars are 
due to the capitalistic system. They con- 
tend that the only way to eliminate war is 
to have the whole world under the com- 
munistic form of government, Then there 
would be no one else to fight. 

This means, of course, as has been charged 
by leaders like Winston Chupschill and many 
others, that Russia aims at world domina- 
tion. Every move made by the Soviets since 
the war confirms this belief. Already with 
the consent of Britain and the United States 
they have taken over countries that adjoin 
Russia on the west, such as Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania on the Baltic, a large part of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. They say they 
need to dominate these countries to insure 
security—a ridiculous idea—for none of 
these countries, nor anyone else in Europe, 
is in position to attack great and powerful 
Russia. 

Communism for America is unthinkable. 
If Russia ever tries to impose communism 
upon us, we will of course resist to the last 
ditch. Communism would mean the sur- 
render of all of our freedoms and liberties. 
It means domination by the state, control 
of our lives and the elimination of all indi- 
vidual rights. It would mean the end of our 
free-enterprise system, private ownership of 
farms and homes. It would mean that we 
would be as helpless as the kulak in Russia. 

Of course, we are never going to accept 
a substitute for our form of government 
and our way of life.’ Under our Constitution 
this country in 150 years has made more 
progress than was made in all the countless 
preceding centuries. We have reached here 
the highest standard of living ever known 
on this planet, a standard of living that can- 
not even be approached by any country in 
Europe. We know that here in America 
efforts are being made to undermine our sys- 
tem of government, but I have confidence 
that an aroused America will never willingly 
accept any foreign “ism” as a substitute for 
what we have here in the United States. 

Russia is first to obtain contro! of 
all Europe, and this is entirely possible. The 











British Isles, under its system of national so- 

zation, would be the next goal, and then 
the big target would be America. I hope that 
all this will not happen, and yet we must be 
awake and realize that it all can happen. It 
is because it is a possibility that they are 
talking so much in Europe about the next 
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Of course, Americans don't want war with 

Russia or with any other country, and we will 
do our utmost to prevent another war, but 
how can there be any understanding between 
Russia and America when the Russian peo- 
ple are so deceived by their Government, as 
they are today? 

In the past few months there have been 
many quotations from the official newspapers 
of Russia that certainly misrepresent the 
facts in the international situation and en- 
danger peace between the two countries. 
When it is realized that every one of these 
utterances i: inspired by the Government, 
there is good reason indeed for grave concern 
about the possibility of maintaining peace 
between the two countries. 

American editors, realizing how important 
it is for.the people of the United States and 
other parts of the world to understand each 
other, have appealed to the United Nations 
Organization and expressed the hope that this 
Organization would take steps that would 
give us international freedom of the press. 
So far, however, nothing in this direction has 
been accomplished and nothing will be ac- 
complished until America, with the aid of 
Great Britain, takes a determined stand. 

We must insist. that we have international 
freedom of the press so that we may know 
what is going on in other countries and that 
other countries may know what is going on 
here, understand what both are thinking and 
what both are planning. 

In Japan one of the first steps taken by 
General MacArthur was to establish again 
the principle of freedom of the press and 
as a result, the vanquished Japanese are al- 
ready benefiting. They may not know as 
yet how much this means to them, but time 
will tell them that out of the war they 
suffered, they have gained at least one great 
blessing. Would that all the rest of the 
world also had what General MacArthur has 
given tc Japan 

Here is an outline of what the United 
Nations should do: 

1. Require that the vanquished nations 
guarantee their peoples a free press as we 
know it in the United States. 

2. Require that any nation which requests 
help in reestablishing itself economically 
will guarantee its people a free press as we 
know it. 

8. Leave to the press itself the missionary 
work to bring the same result in all other 
countries. 

4. Announce the determination of the 
United States to foster and bring about news 
transmission facilities with a nominal rate 
Which will guarantee the free flow of news 
between all the capitals of the world. 

Such a program, of course, would improve 
our international relations. Merely a dec- 
laration that we shall have international 
freecom of the press is not sufficient. Ways 
must be found to establish it beyond any 
doubt so that the black-out and darkness 
fostered by Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito 
may not again prevail in this world. 

I fervently pray that some way may be 

found to get the Soviets to change their 
attitude on this great question. Unless they 
do change it, war with the western world 
| with us seems certain. 
_My own faith prevents me from admitting 
that war is inevitable. It simply must not 
be, for the next war will be so devastating 
— practically all involved will be de- 
troyed. 

A few days ago 1 visited a laboratory where 
Some cf the weapons of the future are being 
develcped, The sped and power of new pro- 
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jectiles are unbelievable. 
eral, thoroughly familiar with what is going 
on, recently said that already the weapons 


An American gen- 


used in World War II are obsolete. At any 
rate, we now have powerful bombs that fly 
faster than sound and search out their tar- 
gets. We shall have pilotless airplanes loaded 
with explosives that will travel faster than 
sound and cover long distances. There are 
still more terrible weapons not yet disclosed 
that are fantastic in their killing efficiency. 

And of course there is the atomic bomb 
which will be tremendously increased in its 
power of destruction. With the new high- 
speed airplanes it will be possible to deliver 
an atomic bomb in a few hours to almost any 
part of the world. 

When you face these alarming facts, you 
must shudder over the possibilities of de- 
struction. So far, it seems impossible to get 
protection from the fatal blows that will be 
dealt to civilization. 

Realizing that this lethal warfare is the 
alternative of peace, we must redouble our 
efforts to prevent a conflict between nations. 

One of the first requisites in warfare is the 
generation of hate between the peoples in- 
volved. Some one has truly said that you 
can’t hate anyone whom you really know. 
The best protection against war is an under- 
standing between the nations of’the world, 
frankness and fairness in their dealings with 
each other. 

I know of no better way to bring this about 
than to remove all barriers that make is dif- 
ficult or impossible to gain knowledge of 
each other, to get acquainted and become 
friends. 

The United Nations has no more important 
task than to provide international freedom 
of the press for all the world. If it fails to 
do this, hope for a peaceful future disappears 
and civilization will face utter destruction. 





Home To Roost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Sunday Star, 
Wilmington, Del., July 28, 1946: 


HOME TO ROOST 


No valid defense can be advanced for the 
horrible bombing of the King David Hotel 
in Jerusalem, in which well above a hun- 
dred lives were snuffed out—and the world 
is prepared to listen to none. It was a pure 
act of terror in which innocent as well as 
perhaps partly guilty were sacrificed. 

But in the allocation of blame, while truly 
the instigators and participants in the plot 
must bear the major and direct guilt, the 
linen of those who were indirectly the cause 
is vastly spotted with blood as well. 

There is a trite enough saying—‘“as cer- 
tain as that the day follows the night”— 
which is applicable, just as is the more home- 
ly declaration that “Chickens come home to 
roost.” If a certain course is pursued in- 
exorably, and as a result, tragedy follows, 
then those who insist on that course must, 
unless they can fully justify that course, be 
indirectly blamable. 

The problem of the Jewish homeland in 
Palestine has been booted about from pillar 
to post long enough, and if there is not 
good will and sound integrity of purpose suf- 
ficient to make it a realty, the mask should 
be cast aside and the farce ended. 
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We note behind that mask in Britain, 
which promised the homeland, which holds 
the mandate, which is pitting British troops 
against the Palestine Jews, which excuses 
its refusal to permit the much-harried Jew- 
ish refugees to enter Palestine by its bending 
over backward to mollify the Arabs. We 
have indeed learned from a trusty source that 
if a Jewish son should be found guilty of 
admitting his own mother, a refugee, to his 
Palestine home, he may be imprisoned for 
8 years, at the least. 

Our own estimate of the situation is that 
whether the Jewish underground blows up 
King David hotels or not, or whether the 
Palestine Jews are meek or warlike, the Brit- 
ish do not intend willingly to admit any 
Jewish refugees, and have been playing a 
tricky hand all the way through, something 
like “Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

This may sound like snap judgment, but 
we have watched Britain in the past. They 
are so accustomed in that tight little isle 
to muddling through that they think they 
can muddle through the Jewish problem as 
well. Ireland, for example, had to blow up 
buildings, wreck trains, and stage revclu- 
tions to gain separation at last from Britain 
(although in that case England held a pass- 
ble title); India for a generation fought 
passively against British control, with always 
those handy excuses that Britain must keep 
the Mussulman from fighting the Hindu, 
just as in Palestine the specter of Jew fight- 
ing Arab is raised to keep refugee Jews out. 

In the case of Palestine, Britain holds 
merely a mandate, and yet pushes ahead 
with her own brand of self-righteous, puri- 
tanical, and pharasaical balancings of the 
ends gainst the middle or vice versa, with no 
thought of genuine equity, justice, or bowels 
of compassion. - 

Britain’s policy in Palestine invites, nay 
insures, violence, combat, and the meeting 
of terror with terror, just as “the night fol- 
lows the day.” Her skirts are not clean. 








Justice to Armenia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Significant that that ardent champion 
of Armenian rights, the indefatigable 
Arshak Ted Ashjian, long an outstand- 
ing citizen of Fresno, Calif., should have 
chosen our Fourth of July to pen a ring- 
ing appeal for justice for the Armenian 
people, a public pronouncement which, 
I verily believe, will take its place as an 
historic contribution to the literature of 
the day. 

As founder and first President of the 
Armenian-American Citizens Club, an 
American patriotic group with units scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, Mr. Ashjian frequently raises 
his earnest voice to plead the cause of 
the long-suffering people of old Armenia, 
scattered as so many of them are hy un- 
relenting Turkish fury to the four corners 
of the earth, but none of his public ex- 
pressions could be more warmly received 
than this one which he composed under 
the inspiration of our American Inde- 
pendence Day. 

By fortuitous circumstance, the text of 
this document, written by this stanch 
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defender of human rights for release on 
the Fourth of July, has reached my 
hands, to impress me so much, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am constrained to ask for 
permission to spread it upon the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of 
my instant remarks. 

The text of the document to which I 
have just referred, Mr. Speaker, is the 
following: 

JUSTICE TO ARMENIA 


We are celebrating July the Fourth, be- 
cause this is the day on which our glorious 
country declared its independence. We, 
Americans of Armenian origin, deeply ap- 
preciate the significance of independence. 
We could not enjoy it while we were living 
under Turkish tyranny, we could not even 
mention its name. 

The Armenians, by their Christianity and 
by their genius, have been the representa- 
tives of Western civilization in Turkey. 
While the Turks furnish the criminals, the 
Armenians furnish savants, physicians, arti- 
sans, and merchants. The Armenia traders 
in Turkey were so successful that the Finan- 
cial News, Manchester, England, wrote years 
ago: “The commerce of the future belongs to 
the Scotch, the Germans, and the Arme- 
nians.” 

It was through the collaboration of two 
great Armenian Statesmen, Odian and Serv- 
icen, that Midhat Pasha succeeded in fram- 
ing the Turkish Constitution, which was pro- 
claimed by Abdul Hamid on his accession to 
the throne, and then prorogued. 

The first newspaper ever published in 
Turkey, eighty-seven years ago, was an Ar- 
menian periodical. The introduction of 
Turkish printing and the establishment of 
theatres were accomplished by Armenians— 
Muhandisian and Chouhadjian. Were it not 
for the Armenian philogoists, like Gurdi- 
kians, the Turks would not even have had a 
grammar of their own language. 

Dr. V. Rosents, a great authority on Near 
Eastern affairs says in Tagliche Rundschau: 

The Armenians, industrious, sober, and 
zealous, occupied principally with agricul- 
ture, with raising cattle, and with manufac- 
turing carpet—can be considered the posses- 
sors of the highest civilization in Asia Minor. 
Thanks to their aptitude and their intelli- 
gence, the Armenians occupy the highest 
positions in Turkey. 

The whole population of the Turkish Em- 
pire was estimated at 32,000,000, of whom 
only 2,380,000 were Armenians. Yet the 
Armenians had 785 educational institutions 
with more than 82,000 students, whereas the 
Turks could not boast of more than 150 
schools, with only 17,000 pupils. In order 
to demonstrate the economic power of the 
Armenians in the Turkish Empire, Marcel 
‘Leart records the fact that of 166 importers 
in Sivas, which has the smallest Armenian 
population of the 6 Armenian provinces, 
141 are Armenians, 13 Turks, and 12 Greeks; 
of 150 exporters, 127 are Armenians and 23 
Turks; of 37 tankers and capitalists, 32 are 
Armenians and only 5 Turks; of 9,800 shop- 
keepers and artisans, 6,800 are Armenians and 
only 2,550 Turks, the rest being divided 
among various other nationalities. The 
same is true of native industry, of 153 fac- 
tories and flour mills, 130 belong to Ar- 
menians, 20 to Turks, and 3, carpet concerns, 
to foreign or mixed companies. The di- 
rectors of all these establishments are Ar- 
menians exclusively. The number of em- 
ployees is about 17,000, of whom 14,000 are 


Armenians, 2,800 Turks, 200 Greeks, and 
others. 
The Turks, being another version of 


Krioff’s snake that bites the glowworm be- 
cause it is shining, massacre the Armenians. 
“It is absurd,” confided the mayor of Smyrna 
to an English traveler, “that we can govern 


the Armenians—a people so much abler 
than we.” 


Because the Armenians are very brave, the 
Turkish authorities do not permit them the 
possession of arms. Dr. J. Lepsius writes in 
his book, entitled “Armenian and Europe,” 
that “Christians indeed, and Christians 
alone, are by statute forbidden to carry 
arms.” As an example of Armenian valor, 
Viscount Bryce mentions the heroic resist- 
ance of the Zeitunlis, who proudly called 
themselves the British of Asia Minor—un- 
subdued and unsubduable,” writes: 

“These Zeitunlis had only seven or eight 
thousand fighting men, but the strength of 
their position enabled them to repel all at- 
tacks; and, like the Montenegrins, to develop 
a thoroughly militant type of manhood. 
They are a rude, stern people, with no wealth 
and little education, and practicing no art 
except that of iron-working—for there is 
plenty of iron in the mountains that wall 
them in. From 1800 till now they had forty 
times been in conflict with the Turks; in 
1836 they successfully resisted the Egyptian 
invaders; and in 1859 and 1862 they repulsed 
vastly superior Turkish armies. In 1864, by 
European intervention, a sort of peace was 
arranged, and in 1878 a fort was erected, and 
the people were obliged to admit a Turkish 
garrison, which in 1895 was 600 strong. The 
Zeitunlis had laid in a stock of grain in an- 
ticipation of a general attack by Turks upon 
Christians, and had for some little while 
noticed that arms were being distributed by 
the Turkish officials among the Moslems. 
When the massacres began in northern Syria 
in November 1895 they perceived that they 
would be the next victims, rose suddenly, and 
besieged the garrison. After 3 days the Turks, 
whose water supply had been cut off, sur- 
rendered. Thé Armenians, them 
and arming themselves with rifles which they 
found in the arsenal, had also weapons 
enough to supply some of the neighboring 
villages, and were able to take the field 
against the Turkish army which was ad- 
vancing against them and which is said to 
have been at times 6,000 strong. They re- 
pulsed the Turks, with great loss, in a series 
of hard-fought fights and kept them at bay 
till February 1896. Through the mediation 
of the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
terms of peace were arranged in pursuance 
of which the siege was raised and no fresh 
garrison placed in the town. The most per- 
ilous moment had been one when, the fight- 
ing men being all absent, the imprisoned 
Turkish soldiers had risen and sought to set 
fire to the town. The women, however, 
proved equal to the occasion. They fell upon 
Turks and saved the town.” 

When, just prior to the deportations of 
1915, Zeitun prepared to resist, the Ottoman 
authorities intimated to them, through the 
Armenian Catholics of Cilicia, that, if they 
resisted, reprisals would be made upon their 
defenseless kinsmen in the plain. The elders 
of Zeitun, like the Armenian leaders through- 
out the Empire, were determined to go almost 
any lengths in order to keep the peace. So 
the majority surrendered, and they were 
deported. Fifteen hundred fighting men are 
reported to have withdrawn to the loftier 
recesses of the mountains. 

During the World War the Armenians, 
fighting either as regulars in the Russian 
Army or as volunteers in the ranks of the 
Grand Alliance, displayed remarkable courage 
and heroism. At a meeting of the Indian 
section of the Royal Society of Arts, the 
Right Honorable Viscount Bryce, lauding the 
martial qualities of the Armenians, declared 
that the Armenian warriors had shown the 
utmost courage and valor in the combats 
before Verdun. 

Prancis Rogers, writing from a French port 
to the New York Times, described the Ar- 
menian volunteers from America as “a band 
of crusaders,” who “marched resolutely away, 
a@ French flag at the head of the column, 
flanked by the Armenian and American col- 
ors. Then he asked admiringly: “Can even 
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this war offer a more inspiring examp) 
patriotism and self-sacrifice?” on 


At the conclusion of the First World War 
the allies and the associated powers pledged 
the Armenians, by the treaty of the Sevres, 
liberation and a life of peace and progress, 

However, that pledge was broken and the 
Armenians were once more either slaughtereq 
by the Turks or driven to foreign countries, 
Fortunately, the Armenians in Russia estab. 
lished an Armenian Republic, which has 
made great strides in its cultural and indys- 
trial development. Millions of Armenians 
in diaspora are eager to join with their 
brethren, but the Armenian Republic is not 
large enough to rehabilitate them. 

Perhaps you all recollect how President 
Woodrow Wilson, at the request of the Allied 
Supreme Council, delineated the boundaries 
that were allotted to Armenia by Wilsonian 
delineation, ought to be annexed to the Ar. 
menian Republic in order to provide a home 
for the Armenian refugees. 

On this glorious Independence Day of our 
adopted fatherland, let us appeal to our 
leaders in Government, religious, and social 
circles to lend their support to the realiza- 
tion of Armenia’s just demands. 

As the Honorable James W. Gerard, former 
Ambassador to Germany, declared in 1920, 
“Only by the union of Wilson Armenia, 
which is but 40 percent of Turkish Armenia, 
with the Armenian Republic (aggregate area 
66,000 miles) can we obtain adequate 
room for the 3,000,000 Armenians, over three- 
fourths of whom are farmers, and establish 
a viable Armenian state.” 

ARSHAK TED ASHJIAN. 





Make Fine Record in Norway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
recently come to my attention that the 
Americans of Norwegian extraction who 
went into Norway after Germany sur- 
rendered made an excellent and lasting 
impression upon the Norwegian people. 
The entire personnel of the United States 
naval mission to Norway were of Nor- 
wegian descent and all of them spoke the 
language of the country. Without ex- 
ception they acquitted themselves with 
credit and distinction. 

Capt. A. O. R. Bergesen was head of 
the naval mission, and he made a wonder- 
ful record. His assistant, Rudy Berghult, 
now a lieutenant commander and a for- 
mer mayor of Duluth, did a bang-up job 
in creating good relations with both the 
civilians and the military. 

Lt. Curtis Christianson, a native of 
Minnesota, and a brother of our former 
colleague, and three times governor, was 
the communications control officer for 
Norway, representing SHAEF. He was 
fortunate in that he found many rela- 
tives, all of whom seemed to think that 
their American cousin was all right. 

These three officers were personally 
decorated by the king for their services. 

Captain Bergesen had three enlisted 
men to help him in his duties, Henrick- 
sen, Weggeland, and Aldall. These three 
young sailors came from Minnesota and 
also spoke Norwegian. Needless to say, 
these fine young men by their courtesy 
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and conduct added greatly to our prestige 
over there. 

Another good Norwegian-speaking 
Minnesotan, Maj. M. O. Benson, holder 
of the Legion of Merit, made a lasting im- 
pression on the Norwegians. As head 
of O. S. S. mission to Norway he was 
largely responsible for the excellent in- 
telligence reports that came out of that 
country before the surrender of Ger- 
many. His able assistant was Capt. C. J. 
Selvig, son of former Representative 
Selvig from Minnesota. 

The United States mission to Norway 
was headed by a swagger stick-carrying 
colonel who, through his extreme par- 
tiality for the British forces, gained the 
order of the British Empire. It is to be 
regretted that the Army did not see fit 
to head the mission with a man like Cap- 
tain Bergesen, who would have carried 
our prestige to even higher heights. 

From many reports it appears that 
the American Red Cross in Norway was 
even more poorly handled than it was in 
England, so it was necessary for all our 
servicemen to provide their own recrea- 
tion, and in this they were greatly helped 
by the Norwegian people. From all the 
reports received they were not let down. 

Mr. Speaker, the Americans who went 
to Norway were ambassadors of good 
will and it is to be hoped that the seed 
of American-Norwegian comity sown by 
them will long continue to bear fruit in 
the form of closer social and trade rela- 
tions, 





Freedom Without OPA. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Clarion (Pa.) Republican of 
July 25, 1946: 


FREEDOM WITHOUT OPA 


During nearly 4 weeks of living without 
OPA's protecting hand, the American people 
have suddenly discovered that it is not al- 
ways essential that government be looked 
upon as the Great White Father. Many have 
suddently awakened to the fact which made 
our forebearers develop the world’s greatest 
Nation—the fact that a people with individ- 
ual initiative and work can get along without 
too much interference from centralized gov- 
ernment. ‘hey have begun to realize to a 
small extent, a fact that was becoming un- 
recognized in this country—the proposition 
that government in a democracy is solely a 
Servant of society for society’s needs, not an 
authoritarian source of rules and controls. 

The dire predictions of Chester Bowles and 
Paul Porter have not been borne out. The 
millions of dollars in scarce propaganda that 
OPA has spent to make the American people 
believe in its necessity and to perpetuate it- 
self as a Government bureau, have been in 
vain. The cost of living, OPA said would 
tise 50 to 100 percent in the first 20 days of 
its demise. Instead, prices in most instances 
have held Steady with the exception of mark- 
- to replace Government subsidies, Thus 
Production cost now comes direct from the 





purchaser to the producer, rather than from 
the purchaser to the Government to the pro- 
ducer, with high administration cost, as with 
subsidy payments. 

Congress continues to be embroiled in bit- 
ter discussions on OPA legislation. The 
longer the fight goes on, the less chance 
there is for renewal of anything like full-scale 
price control, for the people are seeing that 
all retailers, manufacturers, and service peo- 
ple are not chiselers. There is going to be 
some need for rent and housing controls 
until such time as these become more avail- 
able. People can refuse to buy an item if 
they believe it priced too high. They cannot, 
however, move out of living quarters at the 
present time if exorbitant rates are charged. 
They have no protection whatsoever against 
the chiselers, and it is against the very few 
of this type that we must have suitable 
control. 

Americans are living under real freedom in 
their work and trade for the first time since 
early in World War II. As they get the feel 
of good old American individuality, they will 
appreciate this freedom more and more. It 
is very doubtful that a majority of the Ameri- 
can people at the present time would support 
@ full-scale reinstatement of OPA. This 
would seem to be a healthy sign for future 
American advancement and growth. 





A Historic Responsibility of Armenian- 
Americans—An Address by Mr. Leon 


Surmelian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 5, 1946, the famed refugee writer, 
lecturer, and publicist, Mr. Leon Sur- 
melian, recently the author of the best 
seller, I Ask You, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
delivered at Los Angeles, Calif., a long- 
to-be-remembered address to the mem- 
bers of the Junior League of the Arme- 
nian General Benevolent Union, an ad- 
dress of such widespread interest and 
world-wide importance that I am con- 
strained to ask permission to spread it 
upon the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD as a part of my instant remarks. 

As he raised his eloquent voice in a 
most timely appeal to the outside world 
for simple justice for old Armenia—an 
appeal for the reuniting of her valiant 
sons and daughters in their ancient Fa- 
therland, scattered, as so many of them 
now are, to the four corners of the world 
by the bloody sword of Turkish ruthless- 
ness—his forthright plea is deserving of 
a far wider audience than the one which 
then crowded into the junior league’s 
convention hall, reminiscent, as it was, 
of the ghastly story of repeated Turkish 
pogroms, a narrative of massacres in- 
credible, massacres in which millions of 
the race from which he sprang were 
slaughtered by this compassionless foe 
of all of that which Christian people 
throughout the world hold near and dear. 
To extend to him the hospitality of the 
columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
can be our contribution to a cause that 
is just. 
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The text of Mr. Surmelian’s address to 
which I have just referred is, Mr. Speak- 
er, the following: 


From the very beginning of its existence in 
the 1890’s the Armenian community in Amer- 
ica has played an active and inspiring part 
in the welfare and progress of our people at 
home. I say “community” advisedly, because 
there were individual Armenians and small 
groups of them in America long before the 
establishment of the United States as one of 
the independent and sovereign powers of the 
world. Before the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock in 1620 there were Armenians in 
Virginia, some of whom helped develop the 
tobacco and silk industries of the Virginia 
Colony, winning the official thanks of the 
Virginia Legislature and the panegyrics of at 
least one Virginia poet. 

You will find this information in Malcom's 
little book on Armenians in America, a pio- 
neer work which needs to be amplified and 
brought up to date. And now our friend 
Louis Adamic tells us in his last book, A 
Nation of Nations, that “a handful of Polish, 
German, and Armenian workers at James- 
town, Va., in 1619 staged one of the first re- 
bellions in the New World,” and to quote him 
further from his chapter on Americans from 
Poland: 

“On his own since early boyhood, John 
Smith, according to his own report, had 
knocked about the Continent of Europe and 
knew the worth of common people. He 
brought a number over to America—Poles, 
Germans, Armenians—because, unlike many 
of the first English colonists in the South 
who were ‘vagabond gentlemen’ wearing silk 
and shunning work, these men were used to 
continuous hard labor. Their English, if they 
spoke it at all even after years in Virginia, 
was poor; their manners lacked polish; but 
by Captain Smith’s account they were skilled 
in making pitch, tar, soapashes, and the glass 
beads which were used as currency in trading 
with the Indians. 

“In his book, Smith gave the Poles and 
the other workingmen much credit for saving 
the Virginia Colony. After he left the settle- 
ment, the English people in it generally re- 
garded them and the Germans and Armeni- 
ans as inferior foreigners. For 12 years, 
while the settlement swayed between success 
and failure, the Poles, along with the Ger- 
mans and Armenians, had no political rights 
and were barred from participation in civil 
affairs. They were in effect little better than 
serfs. 

“The Polish-German-Armenian rebellion, 
possibly helped by the Irish who after 1609 
were also being brought over, was the first 
consciously political upheaval in America for 
the purpose of extending rights to the com- 
mon man. The uprising came to a fortunate 
conclusion. The workers’ grievances were 
heeded by the first parliament in America, 
the House of Burgesses in Jamestown. Ac- 
cording to a contemporary record, ‘it was 
agreed that they shall be enfranchised and 
made as free as any inhabitant there what- 
soever.’”’ 

The history of these early Armenians in 
America offers a fascinating field of research 
to Armenian American historians and gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students of history, 
and speaking as a writer I can say that there 
is also material for an excellent historical 
novel in this subject. For certainly those 
skilled Armenians in Virginia brought their 
Armenian Bibles and memories and dreams 
with them, and hand in hand with their Ger- 
man and Polish fellow workers, and the 
English majority helped lay the foundations 
of what we still like to call, and must call, 
the American dream. 

The Virginia Armenians, under the pres- 
sure of those times, disappeared without 
being able to organize a distinct Armenian 
community in America. But the Armenians 
who followed them to the happy shores of the 
New World almost three centuries later were 
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able to do this, because of their larger and 
continuously increasing numbers, and the 
higher development of the Armenian nation- 
al consciousness, as well as various other 
factors I need not dwell upon. They built 
churches, published newspapers, and gave, 
gave, gave to the Armenian cause. The 
great majority of them were humble folk, 
earning modest wages in the shoe factories 
of Lowell, Mass., for instance, or escaping 
from the industrial slums of the East to the 
wide open spaces of California, where they 
succeeded, by their native talents, in culti- 
vating the European vine, which is indigenous 
to Armenia, and after heroic ups and downs 
rising to a position of considerable im- 
portance in the grape, raisin, and wine in- 
dustry of the State. The largest individual 
dairy farm in California, if not in the whole 
of the United States, is also owned by an 
Armenian-American. Love of the soil is a 
marked Armenian characteristic. The Ar- 
menian without his own home and a plot of 
ground he can call his feels lost. 

And this brings me to the central theme 
of this paper—soil. The Armenian question, 
as a political-cultural issue, can be summed 
up in this one word “soil.”” We Americans of 
Armenian birth or descent are today under 
the most solemn responsibility to help our 
kinsmen acquire that part of the sacred Ar- 
menian soil that remains under alien rule, 
This is a historic moment, a historic oppor- 
tunity for us. It is a challenge we can’t 
afford to ignore, and it should test our mettle 
as men and women, as Americans and as 
Armenians, and bring out the best in us. 
This great task to which every one of us 
must dedicate himself not only as an Ar- 
menian, but I repeat, as an American and 
a human being, includes the cardinal Chris- 
tian virtues of hope, love, and charity. 
Not only for our own, but ultimately for the 
international community of nations, the 
City of Man. 

I need not tell you that Armenia is one of 
the oldest civilized countries in the world. 
For 2,500 years it has been the eastern citadel 
of western civilization. The driving force of 
Armenian history has been a cultural and 
spiritual one. Ours has been essentially a 
cultural patriotism. The soul of Armenia is 
in its books, music, architecture, handi- 
crafts—and the history they tell is the eter- 
nal story of man as God created him in His 
own image, whether literally or allegorically 
so does not matter. The legend, the sym- 
bolism, is valid, whether one believes only in 
the natural, or also in the supernatural 
destiny of man, whether one is religious or 
not. And today when civilization can be 
wiped out with atomic bombs, all of us, no 
matter what our origin, are vitally inter- 
ested in the preservation of human culture. 
Armenia has always belonged, and belongs 

‘ now, on the battle front of this human cul- 
ture. Armenians have always loved peace 
and the fruits of peace, being tillers of the 
soil and craftsmen, and from the interna- 
tional and world point of view the survival 
and strengthening of Armenia is important 
for all decent men and women, and par- 
ticularly for those who share with us in the 
rich heritage of western civilization, both in 
its material and intangible aspects. 


What I am trying to say is illustrated 
dramatically by the present picture along the 
Soviet-Turkish frontier. On one side are 
flourishing towns and cities. The popula- 
tion of Yerevan, the capital of Armenia, has 
reached the quarter million mark, where 
you will find the plays of Shakespeare smash 
hits, to use the Hollywood vernacular, over a 
million books in its public library, large in- 
dustrial works, colleges, orchestras, scientific 
institutes. If you get into a car and drive 
out of Yerevan to the Turkish frontier only 
about 20 miles away, and cross over to the 
Turkish side, you will find yourself in a 
vast cemetery, where life for the poor devils 
still living there is devoid of all cultural 


activity and interests, is stagnant or retro- 
gressive, and about a thousand years behind 
Yerevan. 

Yet this land is Armenia, too. The boun- 
dary that divides the two Armenias is an 
artificial and cruel one, imposed on our peo- 
ple by fire and sword. Today no Armenians 
live on the other side. And even if we here 
in America were not of Armenian origin, 
we would wish the liberation of this terri- 
tory and its reincorporation in the domain 
of civilization. As Americans we would wish 
and demand this, for the frontiers of Amer- 
ica are no longer confined to the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans in the east and west, but 
extend far beyond them, and are contiguous, 
or should be, with the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion itself. Just as the frontiers of Armenia 
and of all other civilized countries include 
the main streets of America, and New York, 
and San Francisco, the schools, industries, 
and the entire tremendous structure of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

It’s really one world—or none, now. But 
in this one world there are still fallow, un- 
cultivated, blighted areas, such as that part 
of Armenia remaining under Turkish rule, 
which once was an integral part of the City 
of Man, and where flourished some of the 
loveliest things in civilization. The Armenian 
question therefore has this historic back- 
ground and importance for all those who are 
concerned with the preservation and prog- 
ress of human culture. This is the larger, 
philosophical over-all view of the problem, 
but it is important for us to bear it always 
in mind, and think and act accordingly. 

Unfortunately this one world is still di- 
vided into hostile and armed camps. It 
makes no sense, there is no rhyme or reason 
to it, but it is so. Sooner or later, of course, 
the political boundaries will not divide, but 
unite nations, and we shall have a better, a 
cultural map of the world, with the principle 
of unity in diversity fully recognized and 
practiced. Mankind needs both the unity 
and diversity, one supporting and comple- 
menting the other. But meanwhile, we 
must face the realities of the day, and do all 
within our power to enlighten the American 
public opinion, and yes; also our Govern- 
ment in Washington, on the merits of the 
Armenian cause. 

We ilove and honor this land, and we know 
that Americans are fair in their judgments, 
and share, in common with us, the ideals of 
western civilization. Ve should remind our 
fellow citizens, our neighbors and friends, 
that western civilization was born in what is 
commonly referred to as the Near East, and 
that we Armenians have been its guardians 
for 2,500 years. We have fought and 
dreamed and bled and sang and died for it. 
The cultural argument is important in view 
of the fact that ideals make a strong appeal 
to the American public. By tradition, Amer- 
ica goes to war not for the acquisition of new 
territory, but for the triumph of democratic 
ideals upon which this great Nation was 
founded, as the first modern republic in the 
world, with the exception of tiny Switzer- 
land. 

But in using this idealistic language we 
should not whine and cry over our tragedies 
and sorrows, but make known our historic, 
racial, innate devotion to the beautiful 
things of life, our joy in living and creat- 
ing, our fundamental honesty and the sound- 
ness of our national character as people 
close to the soil, and versed, by long tradi- 
tion, in the lore of birds and trees, rivers 
and mountains, the planting and the gather- 
ing of crops. Gladstone was right when he 
said, and I hope you will forgive me for re- 
peating it, “To serve Armenia is to serve 
civilization.” It’s an old bromide for us, but 
it might well be the core of our entire propa- 
ganda in the United States at this time, 
when so much is being said, and done, in 
the name of culture and civilization, and 
the whole world is being divided into east 
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and west, as if the east, as represented by 
the USSR, did not save European culture 
from Hitler and Mussolini. 

We Americans of Armenian descent can be 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, Commu- 
nists, Prohibitionists, and what not, but 
there cannot and must not be any division 
among us on the vital Armenian problem 
of gathering our refugees in Syria, Lebanon, 
Greece, France, etc., and transporting them 
to Armenia, and helping them settle down 
on Armenian soil, Neither can there be any 
division among us as members or sympa- 
thizers of this or that Armenian political 
faction. 

And there is no room for these refugees, 
among whom are wonderful human resouces 
such as any country, not excluding America, 
would be fortunate in having, unless the 
boundaries of the Armenian SSR are enlarged 
to include historic Armenian territories now 
under Turkish misrule. The destiny of the 
Armenian nation is dependent, in a large 
measure, on the solution of this boundary 
question. If Armenia is to become a freely 
creative member of the family of civilized, 
peace-loving, freedom-loving nations, she 
must have, immediately, an opportunity to 
care for her own, on her native soil. 

The problem is most urgent. As urgent as 
the problem of the Jewish refugees in Eu- 
rope. Hundreds of thousands of our brothers 
and sisters have been displaced persons for 
more than 25 years, have suffered untold 
miseries, and in spite of the hospitality of 
the friendly countries where they had to seek 
refuge, have one desire: to go to Armenia. 
There is no present or future for them out- 
side of Armenia. They get along with their 
neighbors, they have won the esteem of the 
countries that opened their doors to them, 
by their industry, thrift, and intelligence, 
but the conditions of life are hard in these 
countries, and their position is that of 
guests, and they must get out and they want 
to get out, and come not to America, in spite 
of all the blessings we enjoy here, but go to 
the bleak, deserted land of Turkish Armenia, 
and start there all over again. And we may 
be sure that they are capable of performing 
miracles. 

We know all this. I repeat it because 
American public opinion is conscious of the 
urgent, vital human problem of displaced 
persons. And it supplies us with a line of 
argument, among many others. 

At the present time there are two organi- 
zations actively engaged in pursuing the 
Armenian cause in America, both in my 
opinion, doing useful work, and both in 
need of the support of all of us. It is unfor- 
tunate that we should have two separate 
organizations for the same purpose, with its 
unnecessary duplication of effort, the con- 
fusion it is likely to create in the minds of 
non-Armenians, the added expense of having 
two separate offices for the same work. 
Moreover, these organizations are seriously 
handicapped in their activities by the non- 
participation of our young generation and 
of large numbers of the more Americanized 
and more successful segments of our com- 
munity, not because these latter are indiffer- 
ent to their aims, and do not share their 
sentiments to the fullest, but because they 
have not been encouraged to join. There 's 
not, of course, nor can there ever be, a single 
dissenting voice when it comes to this ques- 
tion of liberating Armenian territories from 
Turkey and their return to their rightful 
owner, the Armenian SSR. We are all united 
on this 100 percent, in and out of Armenia, 
everywhere, and all the time, no matter how 
we vote, Republican, Democratic, Socialist, 
or Communist, and to what Armenian politi- 
cal party we belong, or our father, uncle, oF 
grandfather belonged. 

But you can’t encourage the young genera- 
tion and the more Americanized, educated, oF 
prosperous elements in our community to 
join en masse unless you put the whole bus!- 








ness on an American basis, and talk to Amer- 
jeans in a language they can understand. 

We need the help and support of every 
single Armenian-American, for each can 
contribute something, and many can con- 
tribute a lot, in brains, or money, or charm, 
or position. We require the best from 
everybody, and should stand united together 
with the best in us, forgetting all personal 
or factional prejudices and dislikes. 

I hope this does not sound too naive. It 
can be done, it should be done—and right 
now, before it’s teo late. I urge both organi- 
zations to do their utmost to attract our 
young generation and more Americanized 
elements to active participation in this su- 
premely Armenian, patriotic, humanitarian 
task. We have scores of patriots burning to 
do something and able to do it, too, who are 
silent now, and on the sidelines, or con- 
demned to individual efforts—men who 
should be leaders and spokesmen for .a.i of 
us, and are qualified to talk in a language 
the American public can understand. And 
our Government in Washington does what 
we, the citizens of this great democracy, te'l 
them to do. It’s public opinion that does 
the trick. 

Recently 1 had a talk on the Armenian 
question with Rex Miller, an old friend of our 
people, whose nine weekly broadcasts over 
the Mutual-Don Lee system are heard and 
enjoyed by millions. He is an acute, objective 
observer of the political scene, and better in- 
formed on Near Eastern problems than any 
other radio commentator in America. Mr. 
Miller taught history at Harvard University 
for 6 years, was an editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, former United States trade 
commissioner in Sydney, Australia, and as 
a speaker for Near East relief in Kansas and 
Missouri raised thousands of dollars for our 
orphans and refugees. Born in Kansas, and 
educated at Oxford, he was in Baghdad in 
1917, where he helped the British Missionary 
Society set up a hospital and orphanage for 
Armenian refugees in Baghdad, survivors of 
the massacres. 

“I think that the most likely chance of 
establishing better understanding between 
the United States and the Soviet Union is 
through the fair and proper handling of the 
Armenian question,” he told me. “The best 
link between the U.S. S. R. and the U.S. A. 
is their common interest in the welfare of the 
Armenian people. The tragic misunder- 
Standing between America and the Soviet 
Union can best be eliminated by the two 
countries giving their joint consideration 
to solving the problem of Armenia.” 

Mr. Miller is eager to go to Soviet Armenia, 
and also visit Armenian refugee communi- 
Ues in the Near East, for a first hand study 
of this problem on the spot, and then come 
back and report to the American public his 
findings. I am sure that if he goes to 
Armenia the Armenian Government will give 
him every facility and courtesy, and he will 
have the backing of Armenian organizations 
in America and everywhere on his way. He 
firmly advocates the justice of Armenian ter- 
ritorial claims, and believes Armenia should 
be enlarged up to the Wilson line, with what- 
ever modification may be necessary in the 
region of Trebizond, also claimed by Georgia, 
whose gifted people he admires. 

As a student and professor of history and 
& practical news correspondent and commen- 
tator, I think that Armenia occupies one of 
the great strategic positions in the world, 
History is repeating itself. Rome and Par- 
— the Byzantine and Persian Empires, 
ought their main battles for world suprem- 
acy in Armenia. The Armenians, with their 
superior intelligence and industry, are the 
Coming people in the Near East. Soviet Rus- 


a has done for the Armenians many of the 
a America should have done, but did 
Mr. Miller believes the Armenian question 
1ould be considered separately from the 


— and middle eastern problem because it 


si 


&S special merits, and the Soviet Govern- 
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ment should publicize Armenian territorial 
claims much more than it has done. 
average American does not know that the 
territory demanded from Turkey belongs to 
Armenia and Georgia, and would be turned 
over to the Armenians and Georgians. 


The 


His advice to Armenians is this: 
“1. You must undertake to educate the 


American people on the Armenian question 
by reawakening their interest in Armenia. 
Armenia dropped out of the news a good 
many years ago, and should be brought back 
into the headlines, as after the First World 
War. A great deal of informational work 
should be done for this purpose. 


“2. Unite your efforts; work together har- 


moniously.” 


He has started the ball rolling in the West- 


ern States. His comments, with their fre- 
quent references to Armenia, in well-meas- 
ured but cordial and sympathetic words, are 
broadcast by 40 stations in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Utah. 


We have other friends in a position to en- 


lighten American public opinion and our 
President and Secretary of State. 
happy to note thet at the recent mass meet- 
ing in New York for the presentation of a 
memorandum to UN, United States Senator C. 
W. Tosry, Representative CHARLES R. SavaGE, 
ard Representative CELLER of New York were 
among 
friend of our people in the Congress of the 
United States is Representative BERTRAND W. 
GEARHART, of our own State, California. 
one of his recent letters to me, Mr. GEARHART 
expressed his belief that our Government 
might possibly secure greater concessions 
from the USSR in international conferences 
if it were to suport the Armenian claims 
and help our people in their efforts to be 
reunited 

Armenia.” 
might yield in some other matter important 
to America if America cooperated with the 
USSR on the Armenian question. 
tain such cooperation would be supported 
by American public opinion. And in a letter 
I received from Mr. GEARHART yesterday he 
tells me he has just sent a letter to President 
Truman “to impress upon him the impor- 
tance of doing something about the return 
of Armenia’s lost provinces.” 


I am 


the speakers. Another stanch 


In 


“under the ancient flag of old 
In other words, the Soviet Union 


I am cer- 


I think this 
is an excellent method of drawing the atten- 
tion of our Government to the Armenian 
question, and might well be followed by all 
of our friends in Congress. There is much 
good will for Armenia among the rank and 
file of the American people. 

But so far we remain largely unorganized 
and ineffective, and the historic respon- 
sibility which is ours has not been carried 
out in a manner commensurate with our 
abilities and resources. Some good work 
has been done, but so much remains to be 
done—and what remains to be done is the 
individual responsibility of every Armenian 
American without exception. Let us rise to 
the greatness of the occasion, and no matter 
what our individual limitations, be truly 
great in this matter. For then we shall be 
fulfilling our obligation not only to Armenia, 
but also to America and to decent men and 
women everywhere who cherish the ideals 
of western civilization and still believe in 
the possibility of a beautiful world. 





Advancing Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RECorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News: 
ADVANCING PRICES 


Prices will continue to rise, no matter what 
is done about OPA, as long as wages rise and 
strikers curtail production. 

The absurdity that large wage increases 
could be granted without the necessity of 
price increases has been completely disproved 
by the price increases which the Government 
reluctantly had to approve during the past 
6 months. Here are a few of them: 

Five dollars a ton for steel—an amount 
equivalent to the cost of the 1814-cents-an- 
hour wage increase. 

Forty and one-half cents a ton for bitu- 
minous coal, on the average, to cover a wage 
increase of 1844 cents an hour, plus extras. 

Ninety-one cents a ton for anthracite coal 
(40 cents to $1.15 a ton) to cover 18'4-cents- 
an-hour wage increase. 

Six and five-temths percent general freight- 
rate rise, probably to be followed later by 
another increase, to compensate for an 1814- 
cent-an-hour wage increase. 

Sixteen to sixty dollars a car for General 
Motors to partly compensate for wage in- 
creases of 18'4 cents an hour, and an addi- 
tional 5 percent of former prices to compen- 
sate for higher costs of steel and other parts, 
which, in turn, had been caused by higher 
wages. 

Building materials, textiles of many kinds, 
and many other materials could be added to 
the list. The full effect of wage increases has 
not yet been felt. The increase in the cost 
of coal, of steel, of freight, and of many other 
things will force further increases in the 
prices of many products. 

Even if in the end OPA is not completely 


scrapped, it will have to raise ceilings of many 
articles, and the cost of living. 





Shipbuilding 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, the Mari- 
time Commission has recently released 
news that President Truman has halted 
Commission plans for the construction 
of five postwar passenger ships. Con- 
servation of Federal funds and shortage 
of materials were given as the reasons. 

This order was given despite the fact 
that the Navy Department has recom- 
mended to the Maritime Commission that 
it proceed without delay with the building 
of new passenger ships convertible into 
troop transports should national emer- 
gency arise. 

Almost synonomous with President 
Truman’s order came news of State De- 
partment approval of an Export-Import 
Bank loan to Chile for purchase in the 
United States of steel to be used for the 
construction of five freight vessels in 
England. The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration had already approved the 
export of this steel. 

American shipyards are shut down for 
lack of business. We loan money and al- 
locate steel for ship construction abroad. 
American shipyard workers and Ameri- 
can shipbuilders apparently receive last 
consideration. 
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The Merchant Marine and National 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
include therein an article appearing in 
the magazine Ships, published by the 
Shipbuilders Council of America, en- 
titled “The Merchant Marine and Na- 
tional Security”, written by Rear Adm. 
Prancis E. M. Whiting, United States 
Navy. A memorandum with the pub- 
lication shows that Admiral Whiting was 
serving as commandant, New York Naval 
Base. He has an enviable war record 
and has been awarded the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star Medal and the 
Gold Star and other Navy awards. It is 
appropriately said that his “courageous 
and inspiring leadership and profes- 
sional skill were at all times in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United 
States naval service.” This statement 
is made one of his citations and is well 
merited. As said by the publication 
Ships, “Admiral Whiting’s statement as 
to the value of a strong merchant marine 
contains sound logic, and straight Ameri- 
can thinking.” The article follows: 


THE MERCHANT MARINE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Of all the major belligerents in the recent 
war, only one, the United States, emerged 
from the conflict with her cities and country- 
side untouched by the fighting. Germany 
and Japan were devastated. All the great 
cities of England were broken and scarred 
by Nazi bombs. The whole of France was & 
battlefield. The villages and plains of Russia 
were scorched and burned from the Polish 
border to Stalingrad. Our land alone escaped 
the ravages of battle. 

Our peculiar geographical position contrib- 
uted to this advantage. A decisive factor, 
however, was our ability to build and operate 
the greatest merchant fleet in the world—a 
fleet capable of carrying the men and mate- 
rials of war to the distant corners of the 
earth. Without that merchant fleet to sup- 
ply and maintain our Army and Navy, we 
would have been forced to fight, if we fought 
at all, in our own front yard. 

In the two great wars of this century our 
armies and their equipment have been car- 
ried to the doorstep of the enemy by the mer- 
chant marine. The lesson is clear: Should 
this Nation ever again become embroiled in 
a global conflict, powerful military forces 
alone will not be sufficient. If we want to 
continue to be the “visiting team,” it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we maintain in ready 
reserve a great armada of cargo and trans- 
port ships and the facilities for building more 
should an international crisis so demand. 

We Americans fervently hope for continued 
peace. We must refuse, however, to be so 
naive as to assume that peace can be assured 
by merely hoping for it; we are taking a more 
realistic view this time and are determined 
to remain strong—ready for any eventuality 
should we again become the victim of an 
aggressor nation. We trust that our con- 
tinued strength will discourage any ideas of 
conquest in the mind of a future aggressor. 

Unfortunately, as we make our plans for 
long-range security, we are faced with a 
great many problems which can be answered 





only with guesswork. No man knows what 
form future wars, if there be any, will take. 
With the advent of the atomic age we can do 
little more than speculate as to the type of 
weapons that will be used or the form they 
will assume, 

Of one point we can be sure: We know 
that should another war come, whether it be 
fought with guided missiles and atomic 
weapons or with some new device not yet 
conceived, we will need seagoing vessels—and 
lots of them. 

During the last year of World War II, much 
of our fighting was done by far-ranging Navy 
fighting sLips and long-range bombers. This 
situation, however, did not reduce the need 
for merchant vessels. On the contrary, as 
we threw more and more of our strength at 
the heart of Germany and Japan, the demand 
for merchant bottoms increased. Some sci- 
entists infer that the next war, if there is an- 
other, will be a Buck Rogers affair which 
conceivably might be concluded in 30 min- 
utes. Should this fantastic era come, the 
conquest still would have to be followed up 
with troops and supplies, and we cannot fore- 
see an age when seagoing vessels will be sup- 
planted as the most reliable and most eco- 
nomical method of transporting large 
amounts of supplies across the seas. 

There remains the unavoidable conclusion 
that no matter what type of weapons we 
adopt or what course the security program 
of this Nation follows, we cannot neglect our 
merchant marine. Our transport and cargo 
ships are an integral part of our security 
pattern. 

How can we best insure that, should the 
occasion arise, we would have a merchant 
fleet of sufficient size to meet the demand 
of war? 

First of all we must face the fact that 
our peacetime tonnage is wholly inadequate 
to serve the Army and Navy in time of emer- 
gency. When both of our great wars be- 
gan, we found ourselves sadly lacking in the 
bottoms necessary to carry the tremendous 
amount of supplies and equipment to the 
battle fronts. We were forced to undertake 
an emergency shipbuilding program even to 
keep up with our combat losses. No one 
dares estimate the amount of precious time 
that was lost in the recent war while we 
frantically built shipyards and trained work- 
ers necessary to lay the keels for ships to 
carry urgently needed supplies already in 
coastal warehouses. 

In 1945 at the peak of our war effort the 
United States had 5,529 merchant vesesls 
with a capacity of 56,797,700 deadweight 
tons. The most optimistic estimates of the 
Maritime Commission place the number of 
deadweight tons which can be used by this 
Nation in the postwar period at somewhere 
between fifteen and twenty million. In other 
words, our merchant tonnage in the best 
peacetime years can only be about one-third 
as much as was required during the war. 
And this is a liberal estimate. As the com- 
plexities of war increase, we must anticipate 
even greater wartime demands on our mer- 
chant marine. 

We cannot risk again a shortage of ships 
in the event of unexpected attack. We must 
maintain a reserve merchant fleet of adequate 
strength. 

Since it is not economically advisable to 
keep the whole reserve fleet in operation it is 
submitted that one point of a feasible plan 
for insuring its readiness is to put our pres- 
ent surplus ships in “moth balls.” Modern 
methods of preservation and dehumidifica- 
tion make it possible to put seagoing vessels 
in storage for a considerable period. If we 
should again be faced with the prospects of 
war, it would be a comparatively simple op- 
eration to place these ships on active duty 
within a short time. 

Among our commercial vessels there is a 
certain amount of war-weary ships which 
must be scrapped in the interests of economy. 
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Still another group of vessels is being trans. 
ferred to Allied Nations to fill the gaps in 
their own depleted merchant fleets. There 
remains, however, a sizable percentage of seq. 
worthy vessels which can easily be placed in 
storage. 

Unfortunately this “moth-ball fleet,” to. 
gether with the active merchant fieet, would 
be insufficient to meet our demands in the 
event of another war. We must go even 
further. 

Our private shipbuilding industry must be 
kept healthy and active during the peace. 
time years if we are to expect it to be able 
to arise to meet the unusual demands of 
national emergency. The United States jas 
taken her place as a world maritime power: 
from the standpoint of national security 
alone we cannot afford to relinquish that 
position. We must take steps to insure 
that merchant vessels flying the Stars and 
Stripes continue to ply the oceans of the 
world. 

We in the Navy came to realize even more 
keenly during the war that the merchant 
marine is more than an adjunct to our na- 
tional security. It is an integral part of it, 
At the peak of our military operations in 
1945 almost one-quarter of our merchant 
tonnage was required in support of the ships 
and bases of the Navy. Between one-third 
and one-half was required to support the 
Army overseas. In view of this, from a 
strict military point of view a strong, active 
merchant marine and ready reserve of mer- 
chant vessels and shipbuilding facilities be- 
comes a vital concomitant to the security of 
this country. 





One Year of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the New York Journal- 
American of July 26, 1946: 


ONE YEAR OF SOCIALISM 


The British people have now had one full 
year of experience under the Socialist gov- 
ernment which came into power on July 5, 
1945, and thus have an opportunity to judge 
for themselves if that power has been used 
wisely and especially if it has been bene- 
ficial. 

The large majority by which the British 
people created the Socialist government 
somewhat belied the real taste of the people 
for that form of government, for they have 
a strong tradition of free enterprise and per- 
sonal liberty and a stronger instinct for 
government that is the servant of the p2ople 
rather than the master. 

However, the British people had just 
emerged from a hard and bitter war and they 
had a harrowing memory of the years of 
depression and unemployment that followed 
the last great war. 

So when the ardent and persuasive ad- 
vocates of socialism said they could give 
Britain a peacetime government without ce- 
pression and unemployment, the majority of 
the British people decided to let them have 
a try at it—although having little en- 
thusiasm for the method. 

Now that it is posible to look back at 4 
full year of the reality of socialism, rather 
than ahead at the prospect and the promise 
of its benefits, the British people are pretty 
glum about the situation—and even more 











glum about the four more years of socialism 
they have bargained for. 

The London Daily Mail, as its Trans-At- 
lantic edition reports, recalls that one of 
the things promised by the Socialists was 
security against a higher cost of living, but 
the end of the first year of socialism finds 
the British people paying higher and still 
increasing costs for all essential articles and 
services—“among them clothing, fares, 
jaundry, local rates, building and decorating 
and much else.” 

“Nationalization will insure that goods 
are available at decent prices to everybody,” 
Sir Stafford Cripps had promised in urging 
the Socialist way as a gocd way to produce 
the gouds the country needed. 

ut after a year of socialism, as the Daily 
Mail reports: | 

“There are only half, or a quarter, or one- 
fifth of prewar household supplies for the 
British people. 

Likewise, the British people had been told 
by the same Socialist spokesman that “if 
the Labor Party is returned to power the 
housing situation will be clarified in a fort- 
night.” 

But the Daily Mail laconically reports 
that less than 10,000 permanent homes 
have been completed in all Britain in the 
first year of socialism and comments that 
“it is remarkable how long it takes to build 
a house today.” 

Moreover, continues the Daily Mail, the 
slogan of the Socialists a year ago was “jobs 
for all,” but at that time there were only 
103,000 unemployed in the nation, and after 
a year of socialism the army of unemployed 
numbers 375,000. 

It could only be said that socialism has 
succeeded and been beneficial, the newspaper 
observes, if the British people could now 
honestly say they are “better fed, clothed, 
housed, that the outlook is brighter, and that 
they can more surely call their souls their 
own than was the case a year ago.” 

But the opposite is true, and the British 
people are worse off after a year of socialism 
than before. 

The principal thing the British people have 
learned about socialism during the past year 
is that Socialists do not make promises with 
any expectation of keeping them, but only for 
the purpose of gaining power—and once hav- 
ing gained power they consider the end 
achieved, and consider the means of achieving 
as having had sufficient warrant. 





One Hundred and Ninety-second Tank 
Battalion Wisconsin Heroes of Bataan 
and Corregidor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, When the final history of World War 
I 1s written the stand of our soldiers and 
Sallors at Bataan and Corregidor will be 
revealed as one of the epic battles in 
that conflict. The courage and the valor 
cisplayed there is unmatched in the mil- 
‘tary history of our country. Most of 
hat original company were from my 
congressional district and as their Rep- 
resentative I salute the living heroes of 
that organization and the survivors of 
those who paid the supreme sacrifice. To 
ticse who will never return I bow in 
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humble respect to their memories and 
thank Almighty God that he gave our 
great Nation such men. I am reminded 
of those few lines of Scripture which are 
so appropriate: “Greater love hath no 
man than this: That he lay down his life 
for his friend.” We cannot match their 
devotion to God and country. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege and 
honor to have attended a reunion of the 
survivors of the One Hundred and 
Ninety-second Tank Battalion at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on July 10, and Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright, that famous officer 
who commanded those men at Bataan 
and Corregidor. The meeting of that 
great soldier and patriot with the sur- 
vivors of the One Hundred and Ninety- 
second Tank Battalion was most touch- 
ing and evidence that he realized the 
price that had been paid by these men 
and their comrades. 

Mr. Speaker, at that reunion I met an 
old friend and outstanding newspaper 
man who related some of the historical 
facts about the One Hundred and Ninety- 
second. He was Mr. Frank Sinclair, of 
the Milwaukee Journal, and formerly a 
resident of Janesville and an employee 
of the Janesville Gazette. So that this 
historical background may be preserved, 
Iinsert herewith Mr, Sinclair’s statement 
about that event in his own words. I also 
include news articles prepared by him as 
he covered the Wainwright reunion. 

BIRTH OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 

SECOND TANK BATTALION 

‘the idea originated with Claude H. 
Feagin, a native of Atlanta, Ga., who was 
a Tank Corps veteran of World War I. 
Feagin was circulation manager of the 
Janesville Daily Gazette. Early in 1920, 
he campaigned to get recruits for a tank 
company. The writer, a native of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was sports editor of the 
Gazette at the time and wrote all the 
publicity for the drive. But when en- 
listment night came, no one signed up 
and Feagin begged the writer to “do 
something.” I had returned only a few 
months previous from France, where I 
had been a regimental sergeant major of 
Infantry and had been made an honor- 
ary citizen by the city of Bourges, France, 
for promoting friendly relations between 
the French and Americans through the 
medium of The Cro, official newspaper 
of the Army Central Records Office and 
of which I was cofounder and managing 
editor. I told the crowd of young men 
that not long before my return from 
France, I had driven through the French 
countryside with a Belgian priest, a 
chaplain attached to the American 
forces, and had asked him why there 
were sO many wars in France despite its 
high culture and the loveliness of its 
land. The priest, deeply moved, said 
that the French still fretted from past 
wars with Germany and the peace of 
Versailles was but a truce and a new 
war would be upon the world within 20 
years. He convinced me so much of 
that possibility that I told the young 
Janesville man an organization such as 
a tank company would some day be 
needed by the United States which 
would become embroiled in any new 
European war. I was the first to enlist 
in that company, starting the others to 
sign up. However, I did not remain 
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active once the company got going be- 
cause my newspaper work at Janesville 
gave me too little time. Feagin became 
captain when the company was formed 
under the Wisconsin National Guard, the 
first National Guard tank outfit in the 
Nation, I believe. 


GENERAL WAINWRIGHT DEEPLY MOVED BY RE- 
UNION WITH JANESVILLE TANKERS WHO SUR- 
VIVED BATAAN 


(By Frank Sinclair, Milwaukee Journal writer, 
formerly of the Janesville Gazette) 


MILWAUKEE.—Sixteen men from Janesville, 
survivors of the last terrible days on Cor- 
regidor with the One Hundred and Ninety- 
second Tank Battalion, met their commander 
in chief, Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, here 
Wednesday afternoon. 

And the general wept. 

Not many in a crowd of almost 1,000 gath- 
ered at the Milwaukee County airport to greet 
the general on. his arrival by plane for an 
American Legion celebration, saw him falter. 

The general had stepped jauntily from his 
ship swinging a swagger stick, had gaily 
shaken the hands of Milwaukee's Mayor Bohn 
and those of a big reception committee. He 
had stood at stiff attention in salute while 
an Army band played the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Then he saw his boys—about half of what is 
left of the gallant tank battalion. 

The master of ceremonies brought the sur- 
viving tank corps men up to meet the general. 
The general took a step forward. He halted 
momentarily, his eyes filled with tears, but 
he fought them back. His voice choked. 
General Wainwright “broke rank.” As the 
Janesville men and several tankmen from 
other parts of the State marched in column 
of twos toward him, the general motioned to 
them to open ranks. He went in among 
them, threw his wiry arms around the lead- 
ers and as many more as he could gather in 
a single clasp. 

With his voice shaking with emotion, he 
told his men, “Boys, I want each of you to 
know how much I appreciated what you did 
under me on Corregidor. It was a grand job 
well done.” 


FORGETS HIS RANK 


Then dropping all difference in rank, the 
four-star general strode between the two 
rows of men, grasping the right hand of each 
in both hands of his, squeezed tight, and 
repeated over and over his thanks. 

The men were Lt. Henry Knox, Sgts. Alva 
Chapman, Leo Dorsey, Herbert Durner, Dale 
Lawton, William McAauliffe, Carl Nickols, 
William Nolan, Philip Parrish, Lloyd Richter, 
Boyd Riese, Robert Ryan, Owen Sandmire, 
and Lewis Wallisch, and Corps. Wayne Buggs 
and Wesley Elmer. Sandmire is from Madi- 
son. 

Once again the general’s eyes misted when 
he was introduced to Sgt. Edward Starz, Mil- 
waukee, ome of six paratroopers who landed 
at Mukden and gathered information that 
led to the liberation of General Wainwright 
from the Japs. 

Later, General Wainwright told the Ga- 
zette special correspondent: “I got a great 
thrill on meeting these men who did such 
fine service for the Nation under great sacri- 
fice. It was one of the greatest thrills I've 
had since I returned.” To a press confer- 
ence, he said, “Frankly, when I saw those 
men—only a handful left of that great tank 
battalion—my eyes filled with tears. They 
were the first ground troops I employed. It 
gave me a shock to see how few were left.” 

High tribute was paid to the One Hundred 
and Ninety-second by General Wainwright. 
He said that “When General MacArthur of 
Milwaukee ordered the withdrawal of my 


troops back to Bataan, it was the One Hun- 
dred and Ninety-second who covered my rear. 
For 142 miles they kept the Japs off. They 
did a great job. 


It was a great military feat.” 
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When the general spoke, it was with flash- 
ing eyes, expressive gestures, and a show of 
deep sincerity. 

His scene with the Janesville men over, 
General Wainwright recovered as from a 
trance. He said he had been carried far away 
from Miwaukee, back to the Philippines and 
to those desperate times that he had shared 
with these men. It seemed that he shook 
the cobwebs from his mind as he dropped the 
hand of the last Janesville man. 


TAKE PART IN PARADE 


Then he wheeled, was the snappy soldier 
once more, and he walked his gaunt bedy, 
stiil bearing some of the signs of his trials, 
briskly to a waiting automobile. He joined 
happily in a parade through Milwaukee’s 
south side, to the lake front and then through 
the downtown area waving to cheering 
crowds. The Janesville men, and the widows, 
mothers, and fathers of those of southern 
Wisconsin who did not return, took part 
in the parade. They were present also at 
a dinner for the general at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Wednesday night. 

Few of the Janesville veterans had seen 

eneral Wainwright before. But they came 
to Milwaukee, they said, to see “Skinny” 
Wainwright, “a right guy.” 

Acting in the role of spokesman, First 
Sergeant Lawton, said that his “buddies” like 
General Wainwright because “he was in a 
tougher spot than we were. He was in a 
tight place” when he was left in command 
when President Roosevelt ordered General 
MacArthur to escape so that his vast talents 
could be saved to defeat the Japs. 

“General Wainwright,” Sergeant Lawton 
acded, “had all the ‘guts’ of a great soldier. 
The only thing that defeated him and us was 
the lack of supplies. We like him. We ad- 
mire him. He’s areal man. We'd do it again 
and die for him.” 

Said the Janesville women, who had re- 
mained at home, tormented by lack of in- 
formation about what was happening to their 
boys. “We just feel we owe a lot to General 
Wainwright.” ‘We want to shake his hand,” 
said Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Walsh who lost 
two scons—twins. So also said Mrs. Minnie 
Thorman, mother of the late Captain Rus- 
sell Thorman, Mrs. Velma Bloomfield, widow 
of First Lt. Kenneth Bloomfield, and Mrs. 
Hezel Bruni, widow of Capt. Fred T. Bruni. 
“Our boys died under him and we just want 
to be near him,” they said. 


PAID GLOWING TRIBUTE 


General Wainwright paid giowing tribute 
to the One Hundred and Ninety-second Bat- 
talion at the night meeting, declaring that 
not only were they the tail end of the re- 
treat on Luzon, but when his little force 
reachcd the Bataan Peninsula, it was the 
tanks who routed the Japs out of fox holes 

‘after the infantry failed. “They went in 
there, firing their guns into the holes and 
throwing hand grenades, to clear them out,” 
he said. 

The general spoke after an audience of 700 
rose in applauding trikute to the Janesville 
men and the next of kin of those who died, 
and after William Trinke, Lake Geneva, State 
American Legion commander, declared that 
the defense of Corregidor held back the ad- 
vance of the Japs long enough to make fos- 
sible the organization of an offensive that 
brought the Japs to their knees. 

General Wainwright told of the horrors 
of the last 27 days on Corregidor, how his 
tiny force, that began the defense ill-trained 
and ill-equipped for the battalions of tanks 
and a rcgiment of cavairy, ate its horses but 
still starved, ran out of ammunition, saw 
“the rock” pulverized, were forced to give in. 

Turning to the women of the Cne Hundred 
and Ninety-second’s auxiliary General Wain- 
wright said, “I revere those mothers, wives, 
sweethearts, and sisters,”’ and he called upon 
the Nation to so keep itself prepared milita- 
rily that women shall nevermore suffer like 


they did and no enemy shall ever again dare 
attack America.” 

The Janesville group were guests at a pri- 
vate luncheon with General Wainwright at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Thursday noon. 


THIRTY THOUSAND CHEER WAINWRIGHT AND 
JANESVILLE TANK COMPANY MEN IN MIL- 
WAUKEE PARADE 


(By Frank Sinclair, Milwaukee Journal staff, 
formerly of Janesville Gazette) 


MILWAUKEE.—Milwaukee took Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright, the iron man of Bataan 
and Corregidor, to its heart Thursday after- 
noon, and with the general it paid homage 
to 16 of the Janesville survivors of units of 
the One Hundred and Ninety-second Tank 
Battalion. 

For while more than 30,000 persons who 
lined Wisconsin Avenue for 26 blocks cheered, 
clapped, whistled, and shouted to “Skinny” 
Wainwright, they saved roars of further 
greeting for the southern Wisconsin heroes 
of General Wainwright’s last days in the 
Philippines. They cheered lustily also for the 
64 mothers, fathers, widows, and other next 
of kin of the men who died “over there.” 

For the parade for the general was a parade 
also for his comrades in arms. 


PARADE SHORT EUT IMPRESSIVE 


It was a short column that they were part 
of—an advance escort of motorcycle police, 
massed fiags of the American Legion, the 
Army band from Percy Jones General Hos- 
p:tal at Battle Creek, Mich., the general’s car, 
35 other cars carrying Legion, public, and 
civic officials—but Milwaukee paid it tribute 
higher than given to any other visiting fig- 
ures of prominence in years. 

From North Eighteenth Street eastward 
along the “Avenue” crowds lined both curbs, 
waving flags, calling out to the heroes. The 
crowds grew thicker as the main section of 
the city was approached. From high up in 
the tall office buildings, store, club, and hotel 
buildings—even from the roofs—people 
shouted greetings, and down from the win- 
dows came clouds of torn-up paper. 

Through it all, the Janesville delegation 
watched as their general sat high on the 
tonneau of an open car, waving first one 
arm, then the other, to his admirers. They 
saw him blow Kisses to little children and to 
girls, tip his hat to elderly women, nod, smile, 
and enjoy every minute of his ovation. They 
chuckled with General Wainwright when vet- 
erans of Worid War II, forgetting they were 
not in uniform, stiffened to attention and 
saluted, and the general saluted back. 


PRAISE FOR MAC ARTHUR 


The Janesville men were guests at Milwau- 
kee’s select Cudworth American Legion Post 
clubhouse on the lake front after the parade. 
They were present to hear General Wain- 
wright praise the post’s most distinguished 
member, their first commander in chief over- 
seas, General MacArthur. 

“In my humble opinion,” General Wain- 
wright said, “General MacArthur’s counter- 
attack against the Japanese Empire will go 
down in history as one of the great military 
feats of all time. General MacArthur, a life 
member of this post, will forever stand as one 
of the great captains of history.”, 

At noon Thursday the boys from Bower 
City and the One Hundred and Ninety-second 
Tank Auxiliary had luncheon with General 
Wainwright at the Schroeder Hotel. It was 
a hushed affair with William Trinkle, Lake 
Geneva, State commander of the Legion, and 
Val Ove, Milwaukee, past State commander, 
the only outsiders present. 

Rising to speak at its close, General Wain- 
wright hesitated a moment and then said 
softly, “My comrades of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor, I can never say enough about that gal- 
lant campaign you fought on northern 
Luzon, Last night, when I saw so many of 
these ladies present at the dinner for me, 
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members of the families of the men who diq 
not come back, it choked me up. I just want 
to thank you again.” 


GIVES AUTOGRAPHS TO TANKS 


To the Janesville men who asked, the gen. 
eral gave his autograph. He asked each man 
to tell him his name, wrote it down, ang 
then added, “A Hero of Bataan from his com. 
mander, Jonathan M. Wainwright, general, 
AUSA.” 

Thursday night, the Janesville folks were 
cheered again when they were guests at q 
huge spectacle, the mass initiation of more 
than 3,000 new American Legion members, at 
the Blatz Temple of Music in Washington 
Park, where General Wainwright spoke. 

(Frank Sinclair, writer of two articles on 
the Janesville delegation’s visit to Milwaukee, 
was a member of the Gazette news staf 
and sports editor for several years following 
World War I. He wrote the publicity pre- 
liminary to the organization of the Janes- 
ville National Guard tank unit under Capt. 
Claude Feagan and became one of its first 
members.) 





Cars for Amputees 





REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a personal letter of 
Marshall Field’s store, of Chicago, Il. 
expressing the great hope that the bill 
for the amputees will pass. In the letter 
it is stated that they have in their em- 
ployment a double amputee. He can do 
his work extremely well, but he loses a 
great deal of time because he cannot get 
to and from his work. I know the Mem- 
bers will be very much interested in read- 
ing that letter. A motor caravan of 50 
persons, including 3 double amputees, 
came from New York today, bringing 
copies of 25,000 telegrams sent to Mcem- 
bers of Congress asking for passage of 
the legislation. I have those copies in 
my possession. 

The following story appeared in yes- 
terday’s Star. The Army teaches the 
amputees to drive cars as a part of their 
rehabilitation. Few of the men have 
the money to buy cars when they are 
discharged. They need cars when they 
first get out of the service. Changes take 
place in their stumps for awhile. Cal's 
are just a part of their rehabilitation 
It is the duty of the Government to pro- 
vide these cars. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 

of July 28, 1946] 

Ont HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVER- 
SARY CELEBRATED BY ARMY MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT — 

About 1,000 Army officers, patients, and 
visitors gathered yesterday afternoon at 
Walter Reed Hospital to hear General Eisen- 
hower speak and to view work of the Army 
Medical Department at exercises commemo- 
rating the one hundred and seventy-first an- 
niversary of that branch of service. 

The Army Chief of Staff paid tribute and 
sincere expressions of gratitude to the Med!- 
cal Department as one of the greatest factors 
that produced the morale to defeat the Axis. 








Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Army Surgeon 
General, also addressed the gathering before 
spectators were invited to witness examples 
of the results of modern Army medical treat- 
ment. 

PRAISES HOSPITAL TREATMENT 


Praising hospital treatment of servicemen, 
General Eisenhower also recalled that dur- 
ing the European war about 30,000 more 
wounded men were treated, healed, and sent 


back to the front line than were numbered 
in the entire average strength of the Medi- 
cal Department in that theater. 

In his address, the Chief of Staff pointed 
out that American fighting men gave their 
unbounded appreciation and admiration to 
their comrades armed only with stretchers 
and first-aid kits, citing their insistence that 
detachments be awarded battle badges equal 
to the Combat Infantry Badge. 

“A creater military accolade than this, no 
department, no service, no unit, could re- 
ceive,” he declared. 

“But your most enduring monument lives 
in the hearts and minds of thousands upon 
thousands of American families where a 
loved one has come back from the wars 
because of your skill and devotion.” 

In a special area, amputee patients from 
the Forest Glen section of the Army Medical 
Center demonstrated the proficiency in driv- 
ing automobiles that they have gained 
through participation in the hospital’s ad- 
vanced reconditioning and _ rehabilitation 
training. 

One car was driven by a triple amputee, 
Corp. Ralph Brown, 31, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
who lost both legs and his right arm during 
action near Metz, France. 


SPECIAL DEVICES USED 


Paul L. Sims, reconditioning instructor and 
himself an amputee, explained that Corporal 
Brown would be unable to operate cars with 
conventional gear-shift operation because his 
legs were amputated above the knees, but the 
serviceman was able to completely operate a 
car equipped with hydromatic drive. Levers 
were attached to the steering wheel for con- 
trol of the brake, accelerator, and starter, 
and a prosthetic device on his right arm was 
attached to the wheel by means of a hook. 

Other patients fitted with artificial limbs 
proved they could control standard car mod- 
els without aid. The special steering wheel 
apparatus for leg amputees and paraplegics, 
lower limb paralysis cases, can be installed 
by manufacturers on order, Mr. Sims said. 

Another group of amputees gave a demon- 
stration of swimming and diving in the hos- 
pital’s 120-foot indoor swimming pool. 

Doctors advocate use of the pool as a chief 
means of teaching amputees balance and 
confidence, at the same time allowing them 
to exercise through recreation, a spokesman 
pointed out. 

One amputee, Joseph Brofman, 34, of New 
York City, amazed spectators by swimming 
110 feet under water. Discharged from the 
hospital this month, Mr. Brofman lost both 
his legs during combat in the Southwest Pa- 
cific in 1944. Attempting to swim the entire 
120-foot length of the pool he came up for 
alr 10 feet short of his mark, and laughingly 
apologized for his failure. 





UNIT’S HISTORY TRACED 


Tracing the Medical Department’s history, 
General Kirk reminded that there is one 
war—“that of science against suffering and 
death, in which there is no armistice. Hitler 
was a puny enemy compared to typhus, and 

seems Nnow—due to DDT and typhus vac- 
cines—that this great pestilence will never 
&eain sweep over a nation,” he declared. 

The armies of Japan were just temporary 
nuisances compared to yellow fever and 
cholera, against which there were notable 
victories,” 

“This war came, fortunately, at the dawn 
Of 2 new age in medicine and surgery,” Gen- 
eral Kirk asserted, listing new drugs, vac- 
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cines, and treatment procedures which grew 


during World War Il. “The war gave an 
enormous impetus to development and util- 
ization of all this new material,” he said. 
“It gave an otherwise unimaginable oppor- 
tunity to test the value of all these innova- 
tions. Medical science has been advanced a 
generation during this war period.” 

Praising the response of America’s doctors 
to the war emergency, the Surgeon General 
promised the Army “still assumes complete 
responsibility for returning all its wartime 
soldiers to their homes free of disease and 
physically fit. Our attitude toward the sick 
and injured who still remain in our hospitals 
remains that of the family doctor toward his 
patients—and it will remain so to the end.” 

After the addresses, General Eisenhower 
presented the Legion of Merit medal to Col. 
Frank S. Gillespie, British liaison officer to 
the Medical Department, for his distin- 
guished service in that capacity during the 
war. The citation was read by Brig. Gen. 
George C. Beach, Jr., commanding general, 
Army Medical Center. 





Armenia’s Plea for Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, long- 
suffering Armenia never had a more elo- 
quent pleader for justice for her sons and 
daughters than that distinguished 
American citizen of Armenian descent, 
Mr. Aram Saroyan, of Fresno, Calif. 

Raising his voice at Carnegie Hall in 
New York at a mass meeting held on 
the evening of April 28, 1946, this gifted 
orator from the west coast held an at- 
tentive audience spellbound as he re- 
citéd the revolting stories of the seem- 
ingly never ending cruelties that have 
been inflicted upon this valiant race down 
through the ages, many of whom in this 
day wander the world homeless and 
forlorn, the pathetic victims of Turkish 
ruthlessness. 

As that address was one of the epochal 
pronouncements of the day, a speech 
inost eloquently delivered, a classic in its 
scholarly preparation, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be spread upon the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of my instant remarks. 

The address, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
just referred to is the following: 

THE ARMENIAN CAUSE 
(By Aram Saroyan, Fresno, Calif.) 

Fellow Americans, I have come from the 
fair State o* California and I bring greetings 
to you all. Indeed, as a citizen of this great 
democracy, I consider it a rare honor and 
privilege to joint my voice with yours in 
bringing the just cause of Armenia before 
the world at large and the American people 
in particular. 

Before we can discuss the Armenian prob- 
lem, intelligently, let us turn the pages of 
history to inquire, Who are the Turks? 
Who ere the Armenians? Why have the 
Armenians been persecuted for centuries? 
What has been their crime? Let us not 
appraise these people by what I have to say, 
but by what distinguished and reliable his- 
torians and statesmen have said through the 
centuries; 
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First of all, it was a supreme tragedy for 
civilization when the Turkish hordes, in the 
sixteenth century invaded and occupied Ar- 
menia. The Armenians were gifted, progres- 
sive and above all devout Christians. The 
Turks, on the other hand, were so uncivilized 
and barbarous that Pope Calixtus III in 
1456 decreed the addition of the following 
invocation to the Ave Maria: “Lord, save 
us from the devil, the Turk and the comet.” 

Many great writers and statesmen have 
shown that with the appearance of the Turks 
civilization vanished in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Byzantium, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, and 
Greece. Victor Hugo admirably described the 
blighting influence of the Turks when he 
said: “The Turks have passed there—all is 
ruin and tears.” 

William Gladstone, the great English 
statesman declared: “The Turks were, upon 
the whole, from the biack day when they first 
entered Europe, the one antihuman specimen 
of humanity! Wherever they went, a broad 
line of blood marked the track behind them; 
so far as their dominion reached, civilization 
disappeared from view.” 

The Armenians, by their Christianity. and 
Western civilization in Turkey. The field 
of activities of American, French, and later, 
German missicnaries, who went to Turkey 
for educational and evangelical purposes, 
was strictly confined to Armenian commu- 
nities. The New York Times of October 19, 
1915, published the following statement of 
General Sherib Pasha, then a Turkish exile 
in Paris: 

“If there is a race which has been closely 
connected with the Turks by its fidelity, by 
its service to the country, by statesmen and 
functionaries of talent it has furnished, by 
the intelligence which it has manifested in 
all domains—commerce, industry, science, 
and the arts—it is certainly the Armenians.” 

However, the Turks, because of their Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism, could not tolerate 
Christianity, whose faithful followers were 
the Armenians. As you know, ever since 
the Armenians adopted Christianity as their 
national religion in the year 301, they have 
adhered to it with great devotion and super- 
human sacrifices. Historians tell us that 
when in the middle of the fifth century the 
Persians tried, first by promises and then 
by force, to convert the Armenians to fire 
worship, they failed miserably. To the Per- 
sian threats, the Armenians made this classic 
reply: 

“From this faith no force can move us— 
neither angels nor men; neither sword nor 
fire nor water; nor any deadly punishment, 
* * * If you leave us our faith, we shall 
accept no other lord in place of you; but we 
shall accept no god in place of Christ. If, 
after this great confession you ask anything 
more of us, lo! our lives are in your hands. 
From you—torments; from us—submission; 
your sword—our necks. We are no better 
than those who have gone before us, who 
sacrificed their wealth and their lives for this 
testimony.” 

During all the Turkish atrocities, many 
thousands of Armenians, who were immo- 
lated for their Christian faith, could have 
saved themselves by merely pronouncing the 
formula of Islam and renouncing Christ. 
They preferred, instead, to suffer fiendish 
indignities and death at the hands of the 
Turks. 

Lord Bryce has said: 

“Of the seven or eight hundred thousand 
Armenians who have perished in the recent 
massacres, many thousands have died as 
martyrs, by which, I mean, they have died 
for their Christian faith, when they could 
have saved their lives by renouncing it. This 
has perhaps not been realized even by those 
who in Europe or America have read of and 
been horrified by the Wholesale slaughter and 
hideous cruelties by which half of an ancient 
nation has been exterminated.” 

Finally, the constant religious massacres of 
the Armenians by the Turks so outraged the 
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moral conscience of the Western World, that 
Turkey was compelled to subscribe to the 
sixty-first article of the Treaty, of Berlin, 
signed on July 13, 1878, which read: 

“The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry 
out, without further delay, the improvements 
and reforms demanded by local requirements 
in the provinces inhabited by Armenians, and 
to guarantee their security against the Cir- 
cassians and Kurds. Jt will periodically 
make known the steps taken to this effect to 
the powers, who will superintend their appli- 
cation.” 

The ink had scarcely dried upon the solemn 
international obligation, before it was con- 
temptuously violated. 

Instead of the promised reforms, the 
Turkish Government increased its persecu- 
tion and encouraged the Kurds to pillage and 
slaughter the Armenians. From 1884 to 1896 
more than 300,000 Armenians were massacred. 
In 1909 the terrible massacre in Cilicia 
shocked the civilized world, and when the 
Turks entered the First World War, in 1914, 
they endeavored to destroy the entire Ar- 
menian Nation by massacre and deportation. 

Professor Angelo Hall, of the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, wrote in 1906: 

“Self-interest prompts the nations to tet 
Turkey go on with her work of exterminat- 
ing the Armenians. The nations may yet 
pay a heavier penalty for their crime than 
we paid for slavery.” 

That prophecy of calamity was fulfilled 
during the First World War. Perhaps the 
Second World War would not have scourged 
the human race if embers of injustice were 
not left smoldering. 

Lord Robert Cecil, referring to the col- 
lapse of the Russian Army during the First 
World War, said: 

“In the beginning of the war the Russian 
Armenians organized volunteer forces which 
bore the brunt of some of the heaviest fight- 
ing in the Caucasian campaign. After the 
Russian Army’s break-down, the Armenians 
took over the Caucasian front, fought the 
Turks for 5 months, and thus rendered a 
very important service to the British Army 
in Mesopotamia. They served alike in the 
British, French, and American Armies, and 
have borne their part in General Allenby’s 
victory in Palestine. The service rendered 
by the Armenians to the common cause can 
never be forgotten.” 

We all remember at the conclusion of the 
First World War the victorious Allied and 
associated powers, in order to do justice to 
Armenia, which they called their “Little 
Ally,” created by the Treaty of Sevres a free 
Armenian State. Turkey was a signatory 
of that treaty and the boundaries of Armenia 
were delineated by President Wilson in 1920 
at the request of the Allied Supreme Coun- 
cil 

The only way to remember the valiant and 
heroic deeds of the Armenian fighters, the 
only way to promote peace through justice, 
and the only way to redeem the Allied prom- 
ises for liberty and security to the Armenian 
people is for the United Nations to expedite 
the annexation of the Armenian provinces of 
the Wilsonian boundaries to Soviet Armenia. 

You see now, my friends, that the demand 
of the American Committee for Armenian 
Rights to restore the Armenian Provinces 
in the Wilsonian boundaries to the Arme- 
nians, is really a demand for the execution 
of a legacy left by President Woodrow Wilson 
to the American people. Let us honor his 
imperishable memory by upholding Arme- 
nia’s claims to her own homeland! Let no 
one cherish the illusion that there can be 
established universal peace without the 
establishment of universal justice. 

Now comes the Turk and says to the world, 
unashamed: “Why should the world concern 
itself with the Armenian problem, since no 
Armenians exist in the territory in ques- 
tion?” It is like a cold-blooded murderer 
who kills his victim with malice aforethought 


and when he is brought before the bar of 
justice, shouts to the court and jury, with- 
out remorse or humiliation: “Why punish 
me, my victim is dead and buried?” 

Because of the hideous crimes which have 
been perpetrated against the Armenian peo- 
ple for centuries, the Armenians have been 
scattered, like autumn leaves, to the four 
corners of the earth. Today, for the first 
time in history, little Armenia, a member of 
the Soviet Union opens its doors and its 
heart to its brethren to come home. Already 
more than 650,000 now dispersed in Syria, 
Egypt, Rumania, Turkey, Bulgaria, France, 
and elsewhere, have signed applications to be 
repatriated on their ancestral! soil. But their 
home is too small. A great portion which 
was stolen by the Turks today remain deso- 
late, unproductive. in the hands of our tra- 
ditional enemy. Today the Armenians in 
every land are crying to the world’s con- 
science: “Give us back our land, our sacred 
land; land that belongs to us, historically 
and geographically; land that has been 
drenched for centuries with the blood of our 
ancestors; land upon which we may build our 
homes, rear our children, till our soil and 
enjoy the fruits of our labor, and worship 
God according to the dictates of our own con- 
science.” 

To the call of this small, but heroic peo- 
ple, I am confident the American people will 
respond by assuming the leadership in see- 
ing that justice is done. 

America’s love for freedom and justice is a 
guaranty that she will not fail the Arme- 
nians now. 





Radio Interview by Congressman Wiggles- 
worth—Investigation of Maritime Com- 


mission and War Shipping Admin- 
istration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include at 
this point in the Recorp the text of a 
radio interview on July 20, 1946, over the 
Yankee network between Francis W. 
Tully, Jr., Washington representative of 
the network, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. W1cGLESworTH] who 
for many years haS emphasized so 
strongly the apparent gross waste of the 
people’s money in connection with the 
financial operations of the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration: 


Question. Congressman WIGGLESWoRTH, you 
have been interested for a long time in the 
Maritime Commission and the War Shipping 
Administration have you not? 

Answer. I certainly have. 

Question. What is the basis of your in- 
terest? 

Answer. I have always been interested in 
the maintenance of an adequate merchant 
marine for this country. During the war I 
was very much interested in the vital work 
of ship construction and ship operation to 
which both agencies contributed so greatly 
through the magnificent efforts of workers 
and management in the shipping field. 

Question. You have, however, been very 
critical of the financial operations of both 
agencies over a period of years have you not? 

Answer. I have been very critical of their 
financial operations. As a member of the 
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House Appropriations Committee, it has been 
my duty for many years to pass upon all 
requests for money by both agencies, As 
a member of that committee, I have felt it 
my duty to report to the House and to the 
people conditions as they appeared from the 
record. : 

Question. Well, Congressman, I think those 
close to the situation in Washington wij) 
admit that you have done that? 

Answer. Well, I can say this,. that year 
after year I have stood on the floor of the 
House and called attention to scandalous 
conditions apparently existing in the finan. 
cial operations of both of these agencies, 

Year after year I have inserted in the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD tables compiled 
from official figures, indicating apparently 
gross waste of the people’s money through 
excessive purchase prices, through excessive 
charter hire, through excessive insurance 
payments, and in many other ways. 

Year after year I have stood on the floor 
of the House and advocated a thorough. 
going investigation of the two agencies 
either by a regular standing committee of 
the House or by a select committee set up 
for that purpose. 

Question. There is no doubt in your mind 
then of the justification for the investigation 
just started by the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries? 

Answer. There is no doubt whatsoever. 

Many pages of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 
and committee hearings in recent years have 
been filled with charges of irregularities and 
gross waste of the people’s money running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars in con- 
nection with the financial operations of the 
two agencies. 

Question. The Comptroller General of the 
United States has been very critical of the 
financial operations of both agencies; has he 
not? 

Answer. He certainly has. 

In January of 1944 he reported to the Con- 
gress that he had found many irregular prac- 
tices in the course of investigations of both 
agencies during the fiscal year 1943, some 
of them “due in no small part to the 
failure of the Maritime Commission to is- 
sue proper instructions and exercise the duty 
of administrative control ordinarily required 
in the handling of Government facilities and 
the expenditure of public funds.” He speci- 
fied some of these irregular practices in de- 
tail. 

At about the same time, he stated that the 
latest balance sheet available was that of 
June 30, 1942, and that the records were in 
such condition—supporting documents and 
papers being missing—that a proper veri- 
fication of the balance sheets of the War 
Shipping Administration and the Maritime 
Commission as of June 30, 1942, was im- 
possible. 

About 6 months ago, he completed his offi- 
cial audits of both agencies up to June 30, 
1943. I placed these audits in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RecorpD of January 23, 1946. They have 
been characterized in the United States Sen- 
ate as one of the severest indictments of any 
Government department or agency. They 
show among other things that no less than 
$8,000,000,000 of the people’s money has not 
been properly accounted for. 

Question. As I understand it, Congress- 
man, the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has had the necessary authority to 
investigate the situation ever since the sum- 
mer of 1941? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. What do you think finally 
brought the investigation to a head? 

Answer. Well, there have been several re- 
cent developments which may have contrib- 
uted, First, the audits of the Comptroller 
General to which I have just referred; s¢c- 
ond, the severe condemnation of both agen- 
cies on May 23 last by the House Committee 
on Naval Appropriations; third, perhaps, 4 














resolution which I introduced in the House 
under date of June 4 calling for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to conduct a 
sweeping investigation of the financial oper- 
ations of both agencies. I say perhaps be- 
cause it was exactly 2 days later that the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries obtained $40,000 in addition to the 
$139,000 already made available for the pur- 
pose and arranged to start the present in- 
vestigation. 

Question. What questions do you think the 
committee will go into? 

Answer. Well, I ara not exactly clear as to 
the scope of the investigation now con- 
templated. Of course, the committee will go 
into the detailed charges of errors of com- 
mission and omission embodied in the 
audits of the Comptroller General to which 
I have referred but there are many important 
questions which I hope the committee will 
ultimately explore in the light of the charges 
which have been made. 

Question. I assume, from what you have 
said, that you feel the committee should in- 
vestigate the amounts paid for purchase, 
charter hire, and insurance in respect to 
vessels taken over for war purposes? 

Answer. I certainly do. 

The payments made, according to data 
furnished by the Comptroller General or 
one of the agencies under investigation, 
would seem to indicate that prices paid in 
many instances had no reasonable relation 
whatever to the General Accounting Office 
book value, to a fair market value, or to 
specific values fixed by Admiral Land him- 
self, when chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission and Administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration. 

For example, the data furnished shows 
among other things: Sixty-nine vessels, 20 
yeats of age or more, purchased for over 
$26,250,000 or for seven or eight times the 
value as determined by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

It shows 758 vessels, 20 years of age or more, 
with a General Accounting Office book value 
of less than $38,000,000, actually earning un- 
der charter hire, almost $200,000,000 in a 
period of 18 months. 

It shows 690 vessels, 20 years of age or 
more, insured for over $477,000,000, or about 
seven times the valuation of the General 
Accounting Office. 

If you want one further example, it shows 
4 vessels, given a total valuation of December 
31, 1938, by Admiral Land, as Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, of $300,442, sub- 
sequently purchased by the Maritime Com- 
mission, between June 26, 1941, and Decem- 
ber 6, 1942, for a total purchase price of just 
under $2,000,000. 

Question. Should the committee go into 
the amounts allowed for old vessels taken 
over by the Commission under the law in ex- 
change for new tonnage to be delivered after 
the war? 

Answer. In my opinion, it should. 

The official data to which I have referred 
indicates, for Instance, that 7 ships, 20 years 
of age or more, with a book value of about 
$300,000, were given a credit allowance when 
traded in of $4,385,000. 

It also shows 36 vessels, from 36 to 51 years 
of age, accorded trade-in allowances aggre- 
eg almost 200 percent of their original 

St. 

Question. Should the committee investi- 
gate the matter of renegotiation? 

Answer. Well, Pete, all I can say to that 
is, that I think the people are entitled to 
know why so little money has been obtained 
by renegotiation, why so large profits have 
been allowed after renegotiation, and why, 
and at whose instance, contracts for pur- 
chase, charter hire, and perhaps other pur- 
Poses were exempted from renegotiation. 

Question. It has been suggested recently 
zs at shipping companies have been permitted 
© deposit wartime earnings intax-exempt 
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funds, depriving the Treasury of lawful taxes. 
Is this something the committee should look 
into in your opinion? 

Answer. I think so emphatically. 

A charge has been made that this practice 
has been permitted in apparent violation of 
the law and against the repeated and ex- 
plicit advice of the general counsel of the 
Maritime Commission. As a matter of fact, 
I understand that the Treasury now esti- 
mates that as much as $80,000,000 may be 
repayable in taxes in this connection. 

Question. Would it not be well for the 
committee to examine into profits realized 
on private investments in shipyards financed 
principally with Government money? 

Answer. I certainly would obtain the in- 
formation if I were a member of the com- 
mittee. A letter in the CoNcRESSIONAL REc- 
orp of February 21, 1945, based on a letter 
from the Comptroller General indicates a 
net profit after negotiation for two Kaiser 
companies alone on an original investment 
of $100,000 amounting to almost $27,275,000. 

Question. Do you think the committee 
should ascertain why 100 ships were pur- 
chased from the Canadian Government at a 
cost, I believe, of about $164,000,000 for use 
in the common war effort? 

Answer. I think it should. 

As far as I know, no satisfactory answer 
has ever been furnished by the Commission 
in this connection. 

Question. How about the program of con- 
crete ship construction? Should that be 
looked into? 

Answer. I think the Commission should 
explain why, contrary apparently to the views 
of the chairman, it embarked upon and car- 
ried through a program of concrete ship con- 
struction with little anticipated or actual 
benefit, at a cost to the people of some $167,- 
000,000. 

Question. How about inquiring into the 
steps taken to safeguard the people in the 
disposal of surplus shipyards and surplus 
materials? 

Answer. To me this is highly important. 
There may, of course, be an explanation, but 
a table recently furnished me by the Mari- 
time Commission shows among other things 
that the California Shipbuilding Corp. cost- 
ing the Government something over $25,260,- 
000, disposed of at an added cost to the Gov- 
ernment of about $2,500,000. It shows also 
the St. Johns River Shipbuilding Corp. cost- 
ing Uncle Sam around $17,000,000, disposed 
of to the Tampa Shipbuilding Co. at $1,928,- 
000. And it shows the McEvoy Steamboat 
Co. costing Uncle Sam around $1,333,000, 
apparently disposed of for the large sum of 
$10. 

Question. Have any Officials left the Com- 
mission or WSA recently? 

Answer. Yes. Mr. R. E. Anderson, former 
head of the Finance Division of the Commis- 
sion, and Mr. J. A. Honsick, his assistant, 
left some months ago, after the publication 
of the Comptroller General's 1933 audits. I 
hope the committee will inquire into the 
reasons for their departure. This might 
throw a helpful light on the scene. 

Question. Are there other matters that you 
think the committee should go into? 

Answer. Well, there are many other mat- 
ters, including numerous individual trans- 
actions, which I hope the committee will 
ultimately go into but time does not permit 
reference to them now. 

May I just repeat in closing what I have 
already said in substance. First, that I have 
never failed to pay tribute to the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration for their contribution to the war 
effort. Second, that no war, however dam- 
aging, can justify gross waste of the people’s 
money resulting from negligence or other- 
wise. Third, that I have long believed that 
the situation has called imperatively for a 
thoroughgoing, fearless, and impartial in- 
vestigation, preferably by a select committee 
of the Senate or House not charged with 
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other duties, to be completed as promptly as 
possible in fairness to those primarily con- 
cerned and to the people as a whole. 

Mr. Tutiy. Thank you very much, Con- 
gressman WIGGLESWORTH. 





OPA Dizziness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, a mattress 
manufacturer recently handed me a label 
from a bolt of printed’ sheetings. The 
label reads: “Imported from the United 
States of America.” It had accompanied 
the bolt of sheetings to Mexico but was 
reimported to the United States because 
those sheetings could still sell here for 
less than the black-market price. 

Thus do we suffer under OPA. 





Albania’s Road Back—To Peace? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, elsewhere 
in the Appendix of today’s Recorp, I have 
inserted a confidential report on Soviet 
activities in Korea. This should be read 
in connection with the following dispatch 
appearing in today’s New York Times 
by Camille M. Cianfarra regarding Al- 
bania. This report combined with that 
from Korea shows a pattern of the ag- 
gression which is proceeding all around 
the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, reading these two re- 
ports might well cause a thoughtful legis- 
lator to query Secretary of State Byrnes’ 
optimistic statement of a few days ago 
that the world is on the road back to 
peace. 

The dispatch follows: 


Soviet Sets Up CoAsTaL GUNS AND Equirs AL- 
BANIAN ARMY—BUILDsS MILITARY Roaps AND 
ForTiriges STRATEGIC POSITIONS ON THE 
ADRIATIC—COUNTRY LIVES UNDER A RED TER- 
ROR, WITNESSES REPORT 


(By Camille M. Cianfarra) 


Rome, July 28—Albania has become a 
puppet state of Russia, which during the past 
6 months has been fortifying the Island of 
Saseno, just off the Albanian coast, as well 
as the Bay of Valona and the port of Du- 
razzo, according to several reports that have 
reached Rome recently. 

Russian military engineers have declared 
that not only Saseno but areas immediately 
surrounding Durazzo and Valona are “off 
limits” so that only persons with special per- 
mits are allowed to enter. Permits are issued 
exclusively to those connected with the forti- 
fication work and to trusted officials. 

Observers who returned from Tirana earlier 
this month describe Albania as a 100 percent 
Communist state, where private enterprise 
has been thoroughly smashed, the clergy are 
being annihilated, individual freedom does 
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not exist and militarism is rampant. From 
the end of 1944 to last June the number of 
persons jailed by the Moscow-dominated Al- 
banian Government headed by Enver Hoxha 
is estimated at ten to fifteen thousand, with 
at least 3,000 either killed or missing, includ- 
ing 12 members of the Catholic clergy. 

The reports stress that this is an unusu- 
ally high number if compared with Albania’s 
total population, which is estimated at about 
1,000,000. 

One of the many reports given to the 
writer and described in detail concerns the 
building, by Russian military engineers, of 
a road-from Kukus, a town northeast of 
Scutari on the Yugoslav border, to Pesh- 
kopeja as a link with the already existing 
road leading to Koritza, on the Greek border, 
through Elbasan and Pogradetz. The stra- 
tegic value of the road becomes obvious when 
it is recalled trat troops could formerly move 
only along the coastal road that from Tirana 
leads to Scutari and then veers northeast- 
ward to the Yugoslav border. 

With the new road troops coming from 
Yugoslavia could more speedily reach the 
Greek frontier cn an almost straight line and 
without using the coastal road, which would 
be exposed to naval bombardment. 

The following information is a résumé of 
several reports that paint one of the darkest 
pictures of terrorism in any Balkan country. 
They point out that Valona Bay, protected 
by a line of fortifications, has the geqg- 
graphical prerequisites for becoming one of 
the largest naval bases in the Adriatic, and 
that it the hinterland is properly developed 
through an efficient communications system, 
it may eventually give Russia in Albania a 
valuable outpost in the Mediterranean. The 
area of Valona Bay is 100 square miles, 6 
miles wide and 15 miles long. The water 
depth ranges from 7 fathoms near the shore 
to 20 fathoms in the middle of the bay. 

In the Durazzo zone the Russians have 
fortified nearby hills, while a number of 
Russian military engineers, estimated at 
1,000, are directing excavations by Albanian 
labor battalions. 

Coincident with direct fortification work, 
the Russians have reorganized the Albanian 
Army, which last June amounted to 50,000 
troops and 12,000 officers. This army is being 
fully equipped, with new uniforms—khaki 
colored for winter and light linen for sum- 
mer—automatic rifles, light and medium an- 
titank and antiaircraft guns. 

Of Albania’s 1945-46 budget, totaling 1,- 
016,000,000 Albanian francs, 600,000,600 were 
appropriated for military expenditures. This 
is considered out of all proportion to the na- 
tional economy, especially it is borne in mind 
that official statistics set the Albanian cur- 
rency circulation at 320,000,000 francs. 

Small groups of Russian officers have been 
arriving constantly in Albania, where they 
have subsequently been joined by their fam- 
ilies. At the beginning of this year Albanian 
authorities ordered the evacuation within 
48 hours of the entire district called New 
Tirana and assigned the houses to the Rus- 
sians. 

A military school was founded at Kamza, 
a village 8 miles from Tirana, and is now 
functioning on the premises of the former 
Albano-American boarding school called 
Kirias. There young Communists chosen 
from among those who distinguished them- 
selves in fighting with the Partisans in war- 
time are being instructed in Soviet military 
tactics. A number of Russian officers have 
been placed in key positions in the Albanian 
Army, as “advisers.” 

Domestically the Government, composed 
of extreme Communists, has embarked upon 
a policy resulting in state control of all 
fields of human activity. Industry, banking, 
and commerce have become state monopolies. 
The measures affect also transportation, all 
types of shops, restaurants, newspapers, radio, 
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and cinemas, “Agrarian reform” has granted 
75 acres to former owners and has distributed 
the rest among the farmers. 

However, the reform is reported unpopular 
because although the peasants are tilling 
their own soil they must sell the products 
to the state at very low prices. 


MERCHANTS JAILED FOR TAXES 


Private enterprise was strangled by the ap- 
plication of a war-profits tax, which pur- 
posely was exceptionally high. In the latter 
part of 1945, when the offensive against com- 
merce began, small, medium, and large mer- 
chants were taxed many millions of francs. 
Since they were unable to pay, the Govern- 
ment seized the firms and jailed the owners. 

To achieve control of private wealth the 
Government this year decreed “revaluation” 
of the Albanian franc. Citizens were told 
that they would receive one new franc for 
each five old francs. The decree added, 
however, that no one would be allowed to 
change more than 5,000 francs; it ordered 
that any sum over that amount must be 
deposited in the state bank. 

At the same time it arbitrarily set the 
value of the franc at 5 per gold dollar and 
2.77 per paper dollar—which is recognized 
by Yugoslavia and Russia only. 

Albania’s gold reserve is at present said 
to be 2,500,000 gold francs, or 125,000 gold 
Napoleons. 

As everything else, the newspapers are also 
government controlled. In Tirana there is 
one daily, the Bashkimi (Unity), which is 
the official Government organ. In the prov- 
inces there are three weeklies and two bi- 
weeklies and one monthly magazine, as com- 
pared with five dailies, many weeklies, and 
a dozen magazines before the advent of the 
Communist Government. 

The end of 1945 saw 17 books published, of 
which 4 contained a systematic presentation 
of Communist theory, 10 exalted the present 
regime, its works and achievements, and 3 
were on nonpolitical subjects. 

Albanian cinemas are exhibiting only So- 
viet favorable aspects of Russian life under 
bolshevism. The Tirana radio station is op- 
erated by the Government, which has in- 
stalled loud-speakers in the main squares 
and streets, which blare forth Communist 
propaganda all day long. 

Simultaneously the Government is pur- 
suing a vigorous policy of dechristianization, 
which is especially aimed at Catholics. The 
following members of the clergy were killed: 

Lawrence Mitrovigi, Franciscan friar, in 
the winter of 1942-43. 

Mother Superior of the Sisters of Charity 
at Korca. 

Leke Luli, friar, winter of 1944. 

Lazardus Shantoja, tortured and shot dead 
in March 1945. 

Andrea Zadeja, in Scutari, oj 

John Fausti, Jesuit. 

Daniel Dajani, rector of the Albanian Pon- 
tifical College. 

John Shilaku, friar, and two clerics of the 
Pontifical College accused of a plot against 
the Government, in February, 1946. 

Antonio Harapi, Franciscan. 

A friar in Lushnja, 1946. 

To maintain order the Government uses 
both the police and the regular army, which 
is aided by a large number of paid informers. 
Owing to the efficiency of the system, although 
several attempts against the Government have 
been made, none has been successful because 
spies were able to gain the confidence of the 
plotters. The most recent movement oc- 
curred in Tirana in January of this year when 
37 persons were arrested and tried. 

Reports say eyewitnesses at the trial mar- 
veled at the easiness with which the accused 
admitted all the charges, and they attributed 
this behavior to torture. 

Unaided by foreign powers, the opposition 
movement is rapidly dwindling. Terrified by 
the vast espionage system, the population 


Faster, 1945. 





seldom dares to lend aid, which, if detecteq 
means certain death. The opposition move. 
ment was composed of about 1,000 badly 
equipped and armed men hiding in the 
mountains in the Mirdizia and Dibra regions 
They were divided into small groups, the most 
important of which was led by Muharrem 
Bajraktari, former aide to King Zog, who not 
only revolted against Zog but fought against 
the Italians and Germans during the war, 





James Wheaton Mott 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1946 
On the life, character, and public service of 

Hon. JAMES WHEATON Mort, late a Repre- 

sentative from the State of Oregon 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, the death of our colleague, Hon. 
JAMES WHEATON Mott, on his sixty-sec- 
ond birthday carried with it a sense of 
real personal loss to his many friends in 
the House who held him in such affec- 
tionate regard. 

Jmm Mott had a long and useful career 
in the public service of his city, State, 
and Nation. It included service as city 
attorney in the city of Astoria from 1920 
to 1922. It included subsequent service 
in the Oregon Legislature for 8 years. 
It included service as corporation com- 
missioner for the State of Oregon from 
1931 to 1932. It included service in the 
Congress of the United States from 1933 
until the day of his death 12 years later. 

Serving in the Navy during World War 
I, he took his position on the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee of the House, becoming 
eventually the highest ranking Republi- 
can member of that committee prior to 
his death. 

All of us are familiar with the ability 
and character which he displayed in this 
capacity and as a Member of the Con- 
gress. 

The country has lost a capable, cou- 
rageous, and forward-looking public ser- 
vant. 

I add my word of tribute, Mr. Speaker, 
to the memory of an able coworker and 
good friend whom I shall miss. 





Carter Speeds the Limiteds—At 69 This 
Railroad Signal Towerman Still Loves 
Roar of Thundering Trains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I wish to include an article from the 
Parade section of the Washington Post 
for July 28 concerning Nick Carter, rail- 
road signal towerman of Hoffmans, N. Y. 
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CARTER SPEEDS THE LIMITEDS—-AT 69, THIS 
RAILROAD SIGNAL TOWERMAN STILL LOVES ROAR 
OF THUNDERING TRAINS 


Every day famous passenger trains roar 
past a smoke-dulled red-brick signal tower 
alongside the railroad tracks not far from 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Rarely does it occur to any of those who 
ride the New York Central’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, the Empire State Express, or 
other crack fliers, that for 11 miles along the 
Mchawk River their safety and the smooth 
progress of their trip depend on the knowl- 
edge and sure hand of Nick Carter, a small 
gray-haired man in the dingy signal tower. 

Except for Saturday, Nick Carter spends 
most of his waking hours at switch controls 
and signal levers of the station at Hoffmans, 
N. Y. A lifetime of railroad know-how, soon 
to be rewarded with a pension, is behind 
every direction he gives to maintenance 
crews. At 69, his eyes are clear, his hands 
steady, his step sure—and he still loves 
trains. - 

With his wife he lives alone in an eight- 
room house just 10 minutes’ walk from his 
job. Says Carter, “I wouldn’t trade places 
with anybody.” 

The safety of thousands of passengers 
daily rests in the experienced hands of Nick 
Carter, veteran railroader. During his 8-hour 
shift as operator at signal station No. 11 on 
the Mohawk division, he routes a score of 
important trains through an intricacy of 
blocks and switches. Checking train orders 
is one of operator Carter’s first tasks of the 
day. His job is to convey changes in sched- 
ule to conductors by block signals, written 
notes, or by voice. His station is the switch 
point from the main line into the Selkirk 
yards, where mile-long freights are made up 
to carry livestock, oil, fruit, milk, grain— 
the produce of the Nation. When not occu- 
pied with guiding the destinies of the dozens 
of trains during any day, Nick often directs 
efforts of signal repair and maintenance men. 





Korea’s Road Back—to Peace? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, Secretary of 
State Byrnes’ optimistic statement a few 
days ago that we are on “the road back to 
peace” finds little confirmation in factual 
reports, either from Europe or from 
Asia. Whole vast areas formerly open 
to peaceful travel and trade are being 
sealed off for the purposes of establish- 
ing them fortified bases from which 
control of adjacent, still open countries 
can be enforced. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to insert in 
the Recorp the following report from 
Korea. Control of northern Korea obvi- 
ously will serve as a base from which 
Manchuria can be permanently held in 
economic and military subjection. Con- 
trol of Albania shuts off access to the 
Adriatic Sea from all surface transport. 

Mr. Speaker, this report displays the 
pattern made familiar to us daily during 
the rise of Axis power in Europe. The 
immensely widened scope of the old pat- 
tern which now stretches in both direc- 
tions across Eurasia should not conceal 
its threatening familiarity. For those 
who may be confused by it, and who sin- 
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cerely desire to understand the present 
situation of freedom in the world, a few 
minutes spent with this report and any 
adequate world atlas should be a clar- 
ifying, and perhaps frightening, experi- 
ence. For legislators, concerned with the 
security of the United States, such study 
should be a paramount duty. 


THE KorEAN-AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1946. 
Representative CLarE BooTHE LucE, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE Luce: Enclosed here- 
with you will find specific reports of Soviet 
looting in northern Korea. 

Excised only because of the possibility of 
retaliation upon themselves or members of 
their families are the names of the Koreans 
who, upon personal investigation in Russian 
occupied territory, have been able to give 
itemized accounts of the Russian rapine of 
a defenseless people. 

The industrial centers of northeastern 
Korea, especially Sung-jin (Shojin) and 
Heung-nam (Hongnam), are the places 
from which the Russians barred Mr. Edwin 
W. Pauley, United States Reparations Com- 
missioner. The specific reports enclosed 
herein cover these iron and chemical centers. 

*Respectfully submitted. 

THE KOREAN-AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
J. W. Staccers, Secretary. 
inline 


ReEPort No. 1—EYEWITNESS REPORTS FROM 
NORTH OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTE PARALLEL 
(RUSSIAN OCCUPATION ZONE) IN KOREA 

(Translated from Korean original) 


Sir: We, desire to report to you 
certain conditions now existing in Northern 
Korea. We have been employed in the roll- 
ing-stock section of the Transportation Bu- 
reau of the Railway Department of the Dis- 
trict of Ham-heung. We wanted to be of 
help to the restoration of our motherland, but 
under the dark and evil motives of the Rus- 
sians, the plans of the Korean people have 
vanished like bubbles—not only that—we can 
see the ominous Russian designs even to 
suppress our very lives. Our plans for a rail- 
way enterprise has now come to naught be- 
cause the Russians have dealt with us in dis- 
honesty and innumerable lies. Having no 
recourse for redress in the North we have 
come to Seoul and met Mr. ——————-._ It is 
through him that we are addressing you 
this, our eyewitness report on conditions 
which we have intimate knowledge of, since 
we have been working in that very place. If 
this first-hand report should prove of value in 
your reference, we shall feel that our efforts 
have been well repaid. 

We, ————- and —————, have 
worked in the Rolling Stock Section of the 
Transportation Bureau of-the Railway De- 
partment of the District of Ham-heung, un- 
til March 6, 1946. was in charge 
of locomotives and coal; in charge 
of passenger and freight cars and railway 
shops. Our jobs covered the entire district 
under the jurisdiction of Ham-heung. Hence, 
we had the full advantage of personally ob- 
serving the Soviet activities of removing ma- 
chihery of heavy industries as well as grains 
and other foodstuffs from both North Ham- 
kyung and south Ham-kyung Provinces. 


REPORTS 
I. Results of investigation made by 
1. Coal 


After the surrender of the Japanese there 
were 20,000 tons of coal at North Port of 
Wonsan, South Ham-kyung Province (for 
use by Railway Department); 18,000 tons of 
coal in the Young-Pu Factory, Chung-jin, 
North Ham-kyung Province; 20,000 tons of 
coal at the wharf of La-jin, North Ham- 
kyung Province (for Railway Department 
use). 
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By the end of December 1945 the entire 
stocks of coal at Chung-jin and La-jin were 
removed to the direction of Vladivostok by 
Soviet naval vessels. Of the stock of 20,000 
tons at Wonsan, 11,000 toms were appro- 
priated by the Soviet military; 4,000 tons 
were used by the Railway Department, and 
about 5,000 tons now remain in Wonsan. 

At all the important depots throughout 
this district, the Russian military are only 
concerned with coal needs of their own use, 
and pay no attention to the needs of the 
Korean railway. We had formulated certain 
plans to alleviate the Korean needs but they 
came to naught by reason of Russian usurpa- 
tion. All the coal now mined in North Ham- 
kyung Province is being removed to Man- 
churia by the Russians for their own mili- 
tary use. 

2. Food 


Between November 1, 1945, and March 5, 
1946, 3,000 freight cars loaded with foodstuffs 
were carried toward Russia. Each car holds 
30 tons. 


3. Machinery from Manchuria 


On November 4, 1945, there were 600 cars 
(each holding 30 tons loaded with ma- 
chinery) on the wharves of Chung-jin. On 
January 10, 1946, there were 4,800 cars of 
machinery on various yards under the juris- 
diction of the Ham-heung district. The 
Russian military commanders issued strictest 
orders to remove all these materials aboard 
ships before January 25. This task was ac- 
complished on schedule, by working days and 
nights. This order was issued by the Rus- 
sians who expected an American military 
mission to visit the railway yards of northern 
Korea. 

4. Heavy industries 


The equipment of the nitrate factory at 
Heung-nam, South Ham-kyung Province, was 
moved away by the Russians: 

(a) Thirty stands of manufacturing ma- 
chinery and one crane from Bon-koong 
works. 

(b) Thirty stands of manufacturing ma- 
chinery and two cranes from the Yong-sung 
works. 

(c) Forty stands of manufacturing ma- 
chinery and five cranes from the Heung-nam 
chemical works. 

(dad) Five stands of manufacturine ma- 
chines from the gunpowder plant, Heung- 
nam (Hongnam). 

(e) Thirty stands of manufacturing ma- 
chinery from the technical school attached 
to the factory. 

(f) Entire equipment of the powder plant 
in Heung-nam (Hongnam). 

(The above were removed by ships.) 


5. The Japanese 


On February 1, 1946, the Russians issued 
an order to reemploy the Japanese who were 
discharged after the Japanese surrender. 
There are more than 500 of them in the em- 
ployment of the Ham-heung District alone. 
On food rations the Soviets allow 4 meas- 
ures (hap) to the Japs per day while the 
Koreans get only 244 measures. 

The following is a report by 


1. Removal of heavy industry equipment 


(a) Steel mills: Nippon Steel Co., Ltd., 
Chung-jin (Seishin), North Ham-kyung 
Province: All equipment, including manu- 
facturing machines and tools, raw materials, 
furnaces, ovens, refinery, chemicals, office 
equipment down to telephones, tables and 
chairs, and everything movable in the fac- 
tory. These were removed by the Soviets 
toward Russia aboard ships from Chung-jin 
(Seishin). From September 1, 1945, to No- 
vember 15, 1945, daily employing 20 freight 
cars each holding 30 tons, the Russians re- 
moved them from the factory to the port, 
thence to Russia. 

(b) Textile mills: Nippon Textile Co., Ltd., 
Chung-jin (Seishin): All materials, includ- 
ing raw materials, chemicals, soda, manufac- 
turing machines, tools, looms, steel, and 
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everything movable in offices. These were 
removed to the wharves of Chung-jin by the 
Russians between September 1 and November 
20, 1945, and thence aboard freighters to 
Russia. At present only the buildings remain. 

(c) Electric smelting company: Dai Nip- 
pon High Frequency Electric Smelting Co., 
Ltd., Sung-jin (Joshin), North Ham-kyung 
Province: The entire equipment, including 
manufacturing machinery, tools, all electrical 
equipment for making steel, iron and steel 
raw materials, chemicals, and everything in 
the cffices, were removed by boats toward 
Russia between September 10 and the end of 
October 1945 and only the buildings remain. 

I have seen with my own eyes the Soviets 
removing by trains all the materials from the 
above-mentioned three factories on Septem- 
ber 10, October 1, and from November 4 to 
November 15, 1945, and I have inspected the 
empty factories thereafter. I have had the 
opportunity to observe these facts on the 
occasion of my visits to Chung-jin on my 
Official business on railway rolling stock. 
The strangest thing about it is that on No- 
vember 1, 1945, the highest Soviet commander 
in northern Korea issued an order demand- 
ing resumption of operations in those very 
factories. 


2. The over-all present condition 
railways 

During the war the Japanese have used the 
roads and rolling stock without any repairs, 
hence they were left in an extremely poor 
condition. When the Russian Army came in, 
it has been forcing the employees at the 
point of bayonets to operate the railway 
without any repairs and under extremely 
confused and haphazard circumstances right 
up to the present moment. So the railways 
will be entirely unable to move very shortly. 

At the two great railway shops in Wonsan 
and Chung-jin, the Soviet military allowed 
only those rolling stacks needed by their 
own use to get some repair, and at the same 
time deliberately prevented any repairs on 
thcse for the use of the Korean people. On 
January 1 and January 20, 1946, the Soviet 
Military issued orders to the effect that the 
Koreans may make plans to use railway 
trains. However, as soon as the Koreans got 
the rolling stceck and coal prepared and 
ready, the Russian military immediately took 
them away for their own use and that was 
the end of that. 

Every since the Japanese surrender up to 
the present, there was not a single day when 
the Koreans could use their railway trains 
for themselves. All their equipment has 
been taken away by the Russian military. 
The only Koreans who rode any trains did so 
atop the roofs of cars used by the Soviet sol- 
diers. Because of disrepair, no train will be 
in condition to move within the next few 
-months. 

At present there are 340 locomotives, 230 
passenger cars, and 6,000 freight cars left in 
northern Korea. Of these, only one-third of 
the locomotives are running, but even among 
these not one is in good condition. All the 
passenger cars are in unusable condition. 
Only about 1,000 freight cars are serviceable. 
So long as the railway is under the Russian 
military control, its future looks black. 


of the 


3. Military display 

Since the latter part of October the Soviet 
Army has been increasing the number of its 
troops daily. The officers and men of the 
Russian Army bring their families, take the 
homes of the Korean people as well as gov- 
ernment and public buildings, and live in 
them. In Ham-heung alone they occupy 
more than 2,000 of the people’s homes. 

In Chung-jin they display 17 antiaircraft 
guns, and there are innumerable cannon, 
machine guns, and tanks. They hold battle 
maneuvers every day. They dig caves under 


mountains where they hide their artillery. 
In Ham-heung they display more than 70 big 
field artillery 


pieces. In Chul-wen and 
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Chun-kok districts their cavalry and infan- 
try troops carry on mock battles daily. All 
these behaviors are arousing misgivings in 
the minds of the Korean people, 





Americanism Versus Communism 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the big- 
wigs of the Republican Party in the 
city of New York certainly find them- 
selves in a sad predicament. After the 
press announced about 10 days ago that 
seven leading Republican citizens had 
written their county chairman urging 
strong congressional candidates, a num- 
ber of substitutions in place of regular 
and respectable Republican Party des- 
ignees were made. In the Twelfth Con- 
gressional District one Vincent J. Longhi, 
the candidate of the Communist-con- 
trolled Brooklyn American Labor Party 
was substituted in place of a decent Re- 
publican Party member and resident of 
long standing, James L. Mulhearn. This 
substitution, according to the newspa- 
pers, received the approval of Republican 
citizens William M. Chadbourne, Roger 
W. Straus, and Samuel Seabury. 

Now we find that the Communists in 
control of the Brooklyn American Labor 
Party really put one over on the Re- 
publican organization when, at the ex- 
pense of a deal for a judicial nomination 
in order to defeat my good friend and 
fellow Democrat, Anthony J. Di Gio- 
vanna, they succeeded in obtaining the 
Republican congressional designation for 
their imported American Labor Party 
member who has never voted in Brooklyn 
in his lifetime. 

The aforementioned American Labor- 
ite Longhi disregards the truth when he 
claims to have had a furnished room in 
our district for the past 6 months with 
some members of the American Labor 
Party. His statement on registration 
filed at the board of elections in Brook- 
lyn on July 13, 1946, alleges this and 
Shows he was previously an American 
Laborite from the Bronx. He has had 
an address in Queens. It is interesting 
to learn that the Communist Party nom- 
inating petition filed in 1942, with the 
secretary of state in Albany, No. 11018, 
contained the name Vincent J. Longhi, of 
New York City. 

I am reliably informed that my op- 
ponent Vincent J. Longhi, who claims to 
be a war veteran, has no right to make 
such claim since he was not in the armed 
forces during the war, The Republican 
Party certainly must have been in a 
dilemma to resort to handing over their 
designation to a Communist-dominated 
American Labor Party importation who 
has had three addresses in three differ- 
ent boroughs in the past 3 years. 

The same procedure was followed at 
the same time in the twenty-fourth as- 
sembly district in Brooklyn. The Ameri- 
can Labor Party candidate, one Samuel 








Kaplan, received the Republican desig. 
nation for member of assembly by being 
substituted for the regular Republican 
designee, Herbert L. Maltinsky, It now 
turns out by his own admissions quote 
in yesterday’s New York Times that 
the Communist-dominated ALP man 
Kaplan enrolled as a Communist Party 
member in 1934, 1935, and 1936 and could 
not have so enrolled since, because the 
Communists lost their party status in 
the year 1936. 

I have been a member of the Demo- 
cratic Party since my first vote. I have 
always respected members of the Repub. 
lican Party and also decent American 
anti-Communist members of the Labor 
Party. To deceive the Republicans or 
any group of citizens or voters is, it 
seems to me, a direct insult to them. 

The Red Fascists hope to purge me 
from Ccngress because I have vigorously 
spoken against them here in the well of 
the House and at many public gather- 
ings. My sin is that I have often ex. 
pressed my contempt for communism, 
the greatest threat to our American way 
of life. I have been attacked and vilified 
by the Daily Worker. But I am confident 
that the hard-working, intelligent Amer- 
ican citizens whom I represent in Con- 
gress do not want and will not tolerate 
communistic interference in our district. 

I was born and reared in the district 
I represent and I have _ consistently 
fought for and supported organized la- 
bor. I have strenuously protected labor’s 
hard-won rights as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations as well as 
on the floor of this House. I have un- 
swervingly fought for and supported 
every single piece of legislation for the 
benefit of our war veterans. I have voted 
and spoken for every measure for the 
social and economic betterment of our 
people which came before us in my time 
in the Seventy-eighth and Seventy- 
ninth Congresses, My record will prove 
these statements. 

I not only voted against but debated 
against the infamous Case antilabor bill 
and voted to sustain the President when 
he vetoed it. I led the fight both on the 
House floor and as a member of the Sen- 
ate-House conferees against the vicious 
antilabor Elliott rider which sought to 
destroy the right of collective bargaining 
to about a million workers in food proc- 
essing plants throughout the country. I 
fought for and supported legislation 
which increased salaries of post-office 
employees as well as for the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1946. 

I voted for appropriations for veterans’ 
housing and have consistently advocated 
prompt construction of low-rent housing 
projects. I voted for payment of the en- 
listed men’s terminal leave pay in cash. 
I voted against the poll tax and have con- 
tinually supported antilynching legis!a- 
tion and continuance of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee. I was 4 
cosponsor of the full employment legis- 
lation as originally introduced and ad- 
vocated adequate unemployment com- 
pensation for all employees including 
Federal and merchant marine. I have 
never failed to aid the civil-service em- 
ployees and have made every effort tc se- 
cure enactment of minimum-wage legis- 
lation, I introduced a resolution provid- 














ing for full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of the operation of the court- 
martial systems of the Army and Navy 
during World War II. I introduced a 
resolution setting up a committee to 
make a full and complete investigation 
and study of the sale and disposition of 
Government surplus property to war vet- 
erans and was appointed by the Speaker 
of the House to serve on the present Se- 
lect Committee To Investigate Disposi- 
tion of Surplus Property. I have consist- 
ently advocated unlimited Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine with the eventual 
establishment there of a Jewish national 
home and have vigorously protested the 
autocratic attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard thereto. Only this 
morning I visited the White House with 
a number of colleagues and spoke with 
the President on this suLject. I have ad- 
vocated a just peace for Italy and have 
petitioned the Secretary of State in be- 
half of such peace. I have been com- 
mended by the Committee for a Just 
Peace With Italy for the active part I 
played in cooperating with them. 

After 7 years in public life, first as as- 
sistant district attorney of Kings County 
under Mayor William O’Dwyer and since 
I came to Washington as a Member of 
Congress, my record is an open book. 
What about Mr. Longhi’s? Who is he? 
Where does he come from? I'll have 
more to say about these things later. 

I am confident that the voters of the 
Twelfth Congressional District will on 
election day make their decision on the 
basis of Americanism against commu- 
nism and let the Communists know 
where they stand in the part of Brook- 
lyn I have the honor to represent. 





Wartime Railroad Profits 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I appeal to 
the Senate Mead committee to inves- 
tigate the scandalous wartime profits of 
the railroads. The railroads’ colossal 
Swindle of public funds will make the 
Garsson case look like chicken feed. 

The railroads are owned by a handful 
of antilabor and greedy banks. They 
had a field day during the war with 
the United States Government as their 
biggest customer. Every school child 
knows that increased production of any- 
thing cuts down the unit cost. During 
the war, the railroads carried capacity 
loads. They just could not carry any 
more. Obviously, their costs were re- 
duced, but the rates were never lowered. 
The Mead committee should make pub- 
lic the amount of business the railroads 
did with the Government and the net 
Profit on this business. 

There is something wrong. with the 
railroad management. It is. either 
downright crooked or so inefficient that 
its present leadership should be kicked 
out. In 1944, the railroads did a gross 
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business of $9,500,000,000, on which they 
realized a net profit of almost $700,000,- 
000. In 1945, the railroads did a gross 
business of $9,000,000,000 on which the 
net income was $450,000,000, after pay- 
ment of taxes and fixed charges. 

Despite all this, the railroads are still 
crying the blues and over 30 percent of 
railroad mileage is bankrupt. The rail- 
roads now have the gall to ask for a flat 
25-percent increase in their rates, a re- 
quest pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

This request, like almost everything 
else the railroads do, is a phony appeal. 
The railroads want a new rate based on 
$28,000,000,000, which is their figure of 
the real worth of the roads. The ICC 
says the railroads are not worth more 
than $19,000,000,000, so that even here 
we have the railroads trying to swindle 
the public out of more money. 

The Mead committee has been directed 
to investigate war profits. It should look 
into the railroads’ wartime practice of 
siphoning off the financial cream into 
Wall Street channels and leaving the 
skim milk for labor. The big boys get 
theirs first, of course. They get fancy 
salaries, expense accounts, and bonuses 
before a thought is given to the worker. 

The Mead committee should summon 
forthwith all of the top leaders of rail- 
roads and make them testify under oath 
to just exactly how much they spent in 
entertainment of Government officials 
and in propaganda to beat down the just 
cause of labor. The expense accounts of 
these people should be made a matter of 
public record since they were spending 
public funds during the war. 

The Mead committee should examine 
every phase of the railroad strike of last 
May. The committee would unearth one 
of the most shocking chapters in Amer- 
ican history. It would unfold a lurid tale 
of double dealing and sinister back-door 
tactics. Witnesses should be forced un- 
der oath to tell how much »lood money 
they spent in antilabor propaganda. We 
know that for a period before the war, 
the railroads spent almost $200,000,000 in 
propaganda. During the war they spent 
millions of dollars made on Government 
contracts in bragging about their fake 
patriotism at the same time denouncing 
the unions that were looking for the 
crumbs that fell from the Wall Street 
tables. 

Mind you, this was excess-profits tax 
money that the railroads were spending 
and as such they must be held account- 
able to the public. 

The railroads had been trying for a 
long time to crush the unions. They al- 
most did in May when they attacked 
Mr. A. F. Whitney and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. Wall Street sent 
out word to “get Whitney.” They had 
been trying for years to get rid of this 
courageous champion of the underdog. 
He stood in their way. He would not 
yield to their pressure. As it developed, 
the railroad vilification of Mr. Whitney 
backfired. Instead of destroying him, 
they created a new symbol of justice and 
a rallying point for those who believe in 
decency and honest dealing. 

The railroad issue was misrepresented 
to President Truman. Some one close to 
him or a railroad magnate, using back- 
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door tactics to get into the White House, 
did not tell the President the truth. 
They made the President a pawn on the 
Wall Street chessboard. The Mead.com- 
mittee should make public the name of 
the person or persons who engineered 
this deal for the railroads. The Mead 
committee should make public the 
amount of war profits spent in Washing- 
ton during that crisis. The committee 
further should find out who it was that 
advised the President in drafting the un- 
fortunate message in which he asked 
Congress to make slaves out of American 
workers. Certainly the President did not 
think that one up himself. He is not 
that type of man and his thinking does 
not run along those lines. I am happy 
that he has redeemed himself by vetoing 
the Case bill. 

The President did not tell the public 
the facts in the railroad strike for the 
simple reason that the issue was misrep- 
resented to him. Powerful railroad in- 
terests double-crossed the President. His 
message to Congress and his public de- 
nunciation of Mr. Whitney sound like 
they were written in a smoke-filled hotel 
room by a group of well-fed railroad 
presidents. 

The public has been led to believe that 
the strike was caused by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. It most certainly 
was not. It was caused by the stubborn 
and selfish position taken by the rail- 
roads, who spend millions of dollars on 
propaganda and balk at expenditures of 
$50,000 for new safety devices. 

The railroad propagandists knew that 
they would strike. a popular chord in 
blaming the strike on Mr. Whitney. 
That was a popular attack in those days 
of national hysteria. But now that the 
industrial storm has cleared, the true 
facts are coming to light. We know 
now that there will be some fancy 
squirming when railroad witnesses ap- 
pear before the Mead committee. 

The railroads are tied in with power- 
ful propaganda outlets of newspapers 
and radio stations. They use these out- 
lets for their own gain and for the pub- 
lic attacks cn Mr. Whitney. George E. 
Sokolsky, the notorious labor baiter, re- 
cently attacked Mr. Whitney. So did 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer in a series 
of antilabor articles. 

Other examples of such attacks on the 
good name and character of Mr. Whit- 
ney are too numerous to relate. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer reported that Mr. 
Whitney was too big for the country 
and that he is a dangerous element. 
The articles left the implication that 
Mr. Whitney’s wings should be clipped. 

Yes, somebody’s wings should be 
clipped and an investigation by the 
Mead committee will show that the fake 
set of angel wings fluttering about on 
the shoulders of railroad leaders should 
be singed and clipped. 

The Mead committee could recapture 
many millions of dollars of unjustifiable 
profits by railroads in wartime and thus 
reduce the national debt by a consid- 
erable amount. I hope that this colos- 


sal swindle will be exposed and once and 
for all put ar end to the railroad mag- 
nates’ fake operations. 
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While railroad financiers were spend- 
ing Government money in lavish enter- 
tainment, scores of members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen were 
being maimed and killed because the 
railroads refused to install safety devices 
that might have cut down on their 
profits. Members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen occupied the unique 
position of paying taxes which trickled 
into railroad coffers and then were used 
for full-page newspaper advertising, 
telling the public how patriotic the rail- 
roads were and how awful the unions 
were in trying to get only a fair share 
of this gigantic income for a decent 
living. The railroads should never have 
been allowed to spend this money on ad- 
vertising and the Mead committee 
should force them to return these funds 
to the Treasury. 

The Mead committee also should force 
the return of funds spent by the rail- 
roads in their smear campaign against 
Mr. Whitney and his Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. This shameful pil- 
lorying of Mr. Whitney should be stopped. 
Mr. Whitney has done more for his 
country and for his men than all of the 
railroad presidents put together. 





Realistic Thinking on the Labor Front 





REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, there is wel- 
come evidence of some realistic think- 
ing on the labor front. 

A few days ago I was pleased to call 
to your attention a statement by Mr. 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The message 
from Mr. Green is basic and fundamen- 
tal and deserves repetition. He said: 

Our major need is increased volume of pro- 
duction. Our safety lies in getting through 
this period of transition with no major in- 
creases in costs or stoppages of production. 
Major changes will be cumulative in effect 
and may start the chain of dangerous infla- 
tion. Wage earners can best stabilize their 
wage dollars by helping to increase volume 
of production which can wipe out the scarci- 
ties and the danger of runaway inflation. 


Now, we have good news from an- 
other great labor organization. Mr. 
Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, has invited heads 
of the automobile industry to join union 
representatives in a conference on how 
to increase automobile production, 
voicing his deep concern that automobile 
output is only 40 to 50 percent of the 
1941 rate. 

If labor will follow through on this 
indicated program all along the line, we 
will begin to go places. 

The United Automobile Workers, in 
line with new CIO policy, has abandoned 
any thought of new wage increases in 
favor of an all-out effort to preserve the 
present purchasing power of the dollar, 
it is reported. 


Purchasing power can be stabilized 
only by increasing the production to the 
point where supply meets market de- 
mand. Wages seldom, if ever, keep pace 
with an upward price spiral, and wage 
increases defeat their own ends in a 
scarcity market by increasing the num- 
ber of dollars bidding for the same lim- 
ited products. 

The inability of the automobile indus- 
try to satisfy demands for new cars is an 
important contributing factor to the 
present inflationary trend. If labor and 
management can solve this problem 
through cooperative action, a long step 
will have been taken toward stabiliza- 
tion of both prices and wages, for the two 
are interdependent. 

It appears now that labor is supplying 
the leadership so sadly lacking in the 
national administration, and is pointing 
the way to successfully combating in- 
flation and high prices. Full production 
is the one sure means of combating in- 
flation and high prices, and it seems this 
fact is recognized by everyone except the 
spokesmen and the control manipulators 
of this administration. 





Admission of Jewish Refugees into 
Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, July 15, I was visited here in Wash- 
ington by a delegation of Jewish veterans 
from my State of New Jersey who are 
deeply concerned over the present situa- 
tion in Palestine, and the problem of ad- 
mitting into Palestine the 100,000 Jewish 
refugees as recommended by President 
Truman. 

I ask unanimous consent to publish in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the brief re- 
marks I made to this earnest sincere 
group of our New Jersey citizens on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To the Jewish War Veterans from New 
Jersey: It is an inspiring thing for me to 
meet with a group such as yours, engaged 
in a human endeavor in which you all so 
heartily believe. You are entitled to come 
here to make your plea. None deserve that 
right more. You have served your country 
nobly. You have taken your place among 
other Americans of all races, creeds, and 
colors, willing to make the supreme sacrifice, 
that the principles and ideals for which this 
great Nation of ours stands, may endure. 

The Jews have played a glorious role in 
our military history since the birth of the 
Nation. Haym Salomon dedicated his en- 
tire fortune to the young Republic, and 
many Jews served with distinction in the 
Colonial Army, Commodore Uriah P. Levy 
following the War of 1812 succeeded in effect- 
ing the abolition of bodily punishment in the 
United States Navy. Ten thousand Jews 
fought on both sides in the Civil War and 
seven earned the Congressional Medal of 
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Honor. Fifteen Jews were on the ill-fateg 
Maine when she was sunk. 

In the first World War you represented g 
phalanx 250,000 strong, representing 5 per- 
cent of the total fighting forces. While 
Jewry represented but 3% percent of the 
total population, more than 6 percent of 
Jews served in the military forces. One 
thousand and one hundred Jews were cited 
for valor in action. We of New Jersey are 
proud of the two Congressional Medals of 
Honor earned by Benjamin Kaufman, of 
Trenton, and William Sawelson, of Kearny, 

And then in the recent war, Americans of 
Jewish faith again proved their patriotism 
and great devotion to our beloved country. 
About 600,000 of you saw service in World 
War II, of which there were 35,000 casualties. 
You served with honor, on land, on sea, under 
the sea, and in the air. The names of Gen. 
Maurice Rose, Admiral Ben Moreell, Sgt. 
Meyer Levin, Sgt. Barney Ross, Hymie Ep- 
stein, and scores of others will live forever in 
the archives of our Government. 

And now you have come to Washington to 
ask us who have the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to help you to save the remnant of 
the Jewish people who today are homeless 
and outcasts in the world—people without a 
country. You are asking merely that they 
be given the opportunity to live again, that 
they may be partners with you in carrying 
on your great spiritual traditions. You have 
earned the right to demand, in our day and 
age, for the God-given right of all human 
beings to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Of course, we respond. We are deeply 
moved by the entire righteousness of your 
cause, and your deep sincerity. 

The greatest sufferers in the late holocaust 
were the Jews. The greatest tragedy in all 
history was the wholesale and brutal massa- 
cre of 6,000,000 Jews throughout Europe dur- 
ing the recent war. Now with the war over, 
we find further tragedy threatening the 
meager remnant of these people; namely, the 
homelessness of hundreds of thousands who 
have been rescued and gathered together in 
different parts of Europe in temporary camps 
until their fates are determined. They have 
no homes to return to; they have been led 
to believe that homes would be found for 
them in Palestine, and now these hopes have 
been dashed. 

I have consistently supported President 
Truman’s recommendation of many months 
ago that at least 100,000 of these dispossessed 
Jews be admitted immediately into Palestine 
in the spirit of the Balfour declaration and 
under the terms of the British mandate. 
President Truman’s recommendation has 
only recently been reinforced by the report 
of the joint British-American Commission, 
and today a special committee of the Presi- 
dent is in London trying to work out ways 
and means for accomplishing this objective. 

I have personally seen the President on 
three different occasions in this connection, 
and tried to rush the transfer of the 100,000 
Jews to Palestine. I have tried to keep in 
touch with every step that has been taken 
to work out the difficult situation presented. 
I believe that real progress is being made, 
that we will have an answer to this immedi- 
ate emergency in the near future, but we 
must hasten the consummation. 

As I have said to my Jewish friends on 
previous occasions, I believe that for the 
longer look ahead the difficult question pre- 
sented by the Palestine situation must be a 
matter to be considered by the United Na- 
tions, and probably it will be the wise course 
to transfer the British mandate to a United 
Nations trusteeship. If that action is taken, 
then of course the United States will accept 
its share of responsibility for the proper ad- 
ministration’ of the trusteeship. 

It is my further hope that not only the 
problem of this group of 100,000, but that the 
problem also of all the other displaced per- 
sons in Europe may be promptly solved. It 











has seemed to me for some time that the 
United Nations between them should be 
willing to accept fair quotas of these people, 
in which the United States should share, to 
the end that they may find their new homes 
and may start life again. 

What we need today is intelligent and un- 
derstanding cooperation. We must do all 
that we can to unite rather than divide at 
this time of intense strain and suspicion. 

It is my sincere hope and prayer that the 
one God—the Jehovah of your forefathers— 
the God of my forefathers—will show us to- 
gether the way not only to solve this prob- 
lem, but also to bring peace on earth and 
good will to all mankind, 





Commercial Air Transport Companies 





REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a resolution 
calling for an investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the operations of commercial 
air transport companies and the regula- 
tion of them by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

I have been constrained to do this be- 
cause of complaints that I have received 
from my constituents, indicating lack of 
efficient and courteous service by the air 
lines in my section of the country. They 
have reported exasperating experiences 
that indicate the possibility of black- 
market activities in the sale of seat space 
on the planes. 

Several personal experiences of my own 
have corroborated that which others 
have reported to me. In fact, all of my 
air trips to and from Maine during the 
past year have been marked with the dis- 
agreeable necessity of having to fight for 
seats at originating and transfer points— 
seats that have been reserved and con- 
firmed for many days in advance of the 
trips. The principal offenders have been 
— Airlines and Northeast Air- 

nes. 

Because this is a period of the expan- 
sion of air service and the granting of 
certificates for new routes, particularly 
feeder lines, by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to air lines, I sincerely feel that 
these conditions should be thoroughly 
investigated. I have already pointed out 
to the CAB that such conditions should 
be investigated and considered in deter- 
mining whether certificates on new 
routes should be granted to those air- 
line companies about which complaints 
of inefficient and discourteous service 
have been made—and which are apply- 
ing for new routes. 

Fundamental to the granting of a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity, 
an air-line company must prove that it 
is ready, willing, and able to render safe, 
efficient, and courteous service to the 
public. If it cannot, or will not, then 


the application for the certificate should 


be denied or the certificate should be 
revoked, 
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Obviously, inefficiency and lack of 
courtesy by a company over an existing 
route should have a bearing on, first, 
whether that company’s certificate over 
the existing route should be retained or 
revoked; second, whether another com- 
pany should be granted in lieu of or in 
competition with, a certificate ovur the 
Same route and a chance to render the 
desired efficiency and courtesy in service 
to the public; and third, whether com- 
panies or certificate holders, guilty of 
inefficiency and discourtesy, should be 
granted the right to operate over new 
additional routes for which they have 
applied. 

There are indications of the need for 
new blood in the commercial air-trans- 
port field, presently dominated by quasi 
monopolies. Perhaps our air veterans of 
World War I and II should be given the 
chance to break these quasi monopolies 
and render the efficient and courteous 
service that the public is entitled to. 

The CAB has failed to report action 
in this matter after being given a reason- 
able time within which to act. Conse- 
quently, I believe it is the duty of Con- 
gress to act where the administrative- 
executive body has failed and to investi- 
gate and study this matter of vital con- 
cern to the public in the age of air trans- 
portation. 

In absence of satisfactory action by 
either the air lines or the CAB in the 
period intervening between the adjourn- 
ment of this Congress and the convening 
of the Eightieth Congress, I shall rein- 
troduce this resolution and push for 
action by the new Congress. 





Address by Senator Guffey Before 
Political Gathering in Harrisburg, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
which I made recently before a political 
gathering in Harrisburg, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LEST WE FORGET 


Now, 14 years since that fateful year 
when the American people rose and created 
the New Deal with the aid of the Demo- 
cratic Party, under the leadership of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, it seems fit that we 
should recall to ourselves and the country 
the meaning of that great political action. 

The Wall Street panic and the Hoover 
depression were the result of national fail- 
ure to control speculation and to manage 
our foreign trade and investments with ele- 
mentary common sense. The result was the 
greatest mass unemployment in our history, 
the greatest disaster to the farmers in our 
history, the greatest failure of the banking 
system in our history. We faced starvation 
in the midst of plenty, despair and frustra- 
tion in what should have been a land of 
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hope and glory. Our business system had 
failed, our savings were destroyed, and Gov- 
ernment was paralyzed. We were closer to 
@ social revolution in 1932 than at any time 
since the Constitution was adopted and 
there was no man wise enough to foresee 

t, within a few short years, thanks to 
the New Deal, the American people would 
have raised themselves to an unparalleled 
height of power and prosperity. 

Let us not forget how it was that we dealt 
with that crisis. 

Let us not forget that the New Deal was, 
above all, a national movement, so much s0 
that in 1936 only two States in the Union— 
Maine and Vermont—failed to cast their 
electoral votes for President Roosevelt. It 
was a political coalition of the farmers, par- 
ticularly those of the South and West, with 
the miners and the industrial workers of 
the North and East. Its point of view was 
national, not sectional, and there are men 
in Congress today who enjoy the power and 
privileges of committee chairmanships as 4 
result of the same labor, liberal, and New 
Deal votes which they now deride and re- 
pudiate. 

Let us not forget that the New Deal 
checked unemployment and laid it down as 
a national policy that no American should 
starve in this bounteous land. Through the 
PERA, WPA, the CCC, the NYA, PWA, and 
other measures of emergency relief, the un- 
employed were given useful work at fair 
wages and the whole Nation benefited from 
their achievements. Schools, parks, and 
playgrounds were but a few of these and 
there is not a county in the United States 
which is not today the richer. 

Labor benefited directly through both re- 
lief and reemployment measures. Let us 
not forget that it was through the NIRA, the 
National Labor Relations Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Social Security Act, the 
Bituminous Coal Act, and other national 
measures that, for the first time in our his- 
tory, collective bargaining became the rule 
rather than the exception in industrial re- 
lations. Today it is charged that labor has 
abused its rights. Perhaps certain sections 
of organized labor have done so. They will 
learn better, but let us not forget that it is 
sounder business policy to have satisfied la- 
boring people even with some leaders occa- 
sionally “rambunctious” and unreasonable 
than to have the Nation’s workers cut off 
as a market for business by sweatshop wages. 
And the war showed us that it is sounder 
national policy to have labor strong and pro- 
ductive than, as was the case in France be- 
fore Germany struck, sullen and disaffected. 

Let us not forget that the New Deal saved 
the farmer. The drop in farm prices was 
checked and parity became the established 
national policy. Salt tears were shed over 
the killing of little pigs in the summer of 
1933 from eyes that had remained dry as 
Death Valley when farmers were evicted and 
foreclosed and when it cost more to harvest 
crops than the crops themselves brought in 
the market. Let us not forget the AAA, the 
Soil Erosion Act, the Farm Security Act, the 
Tenant Farmers Act, and the numerous credit 
and administrative measures which ended 
anarchy on the farm so completely that 
within 4 years the prairie farmers were rid 
of their bankrupt days, paying off their mort- 
gages, and soon, unmindful of former mis- 
fortunes, returned to the Republican Party 
which had caused them. However, let those 
farmers not forget that it was the buying 
power of labor, as measured by industrial 
pay rolls, which ever since has sustained the 
farmers’ income and underwritten his wel- 
fare and security. 

Let us not forget that, despite its unwar- 
ranted opposition, American business and in- 
dustry benefited mightily as a result of these 
and other measures. The closing of the 
banks was followed by a much-needed recon- 
struction of banking, insurance of deposits, 
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financing by the Government of housing and 
construction, policing of the securities mar- 
kets, the reformation of the holding com- 
panies system of private utilities, and the 
elimination of unfair competition. Business 
moaned but the profits of business rose astro- 
nomically. Let us not forget that the New 
Deal was good business for big business as 
well as for the farmer and for labor, and for 
small business. In fact, everyone prospered. 

Let us not forget the great measures of 
national reconstruction and development 
which prepared us vitally for the ordeal 
of war. The Government-generated power 
in the Tennessee Valley and at Boulder Dam, 
at Bonneville and Grand Coulee, made pos- 
sible not only the great war-munitions out- 
put but also the atomic bomb. 

Let us not forget that the foreign policies 
of the New Deal—the good-neighbor policy 
in Latin America and the grant of inde- 
pendence to the Philippines in particular— 
laid the basis of our success in keeping the 
war out of the Western Hemisphere and in 
driving Japan out of Southeast Asia. Let 
us not forget the reciprocal trading agree- 
ment by which we gave the greater part 
of the world a stake in our welfare and re- 
ceived access to the world’s wealth, consti- 
tuting the great economic guaranty of our 
survival in the war. 

Above all, Mr. President, let us not forget 
the moral and spiritual values which lay 
behind the entire New Deal and its national 
measures. In the early years, it was cus- 
tomary for many conservatives to bewail the 
undermining of our moral stamina and the 
loss of individual initiative due, as they be- 
lieved, to so-called New Deal paternalism 
and regimentation. These prophets of doom 
got their answers: in north Africa, on Gua- 
dalcanal, at Cassino, Salerno, and Anzio, on 
Okinawa and Iwo Jima, on the beaches of 
Normandy and in the Battle of the Bulge. 
They got their answer, too, from American 
labor which turned out mountains of mu- 
nitions for every battle, every front, every 
beachhead, every ally in a world-wide war. 

Let the people not forget the years of Re- 
publican indifference to the farmer, the 
laborer and small businessman from 1920- 
1932. 

Let them remember the 14 years of Demo- 
cratic reestablishment of the common good 
which will continue and increase only un- 
der the Democratic leadership. 





Federation of Major Groups Interested 
in Voluntary Health Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
{mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp portions of a 
series of eight articles written by Mr. 
Selig Greenberg for the Evening Bul- 
letin of Providence, and an editorial ap- 
pearing in the same newspaper on the 
subject of voluntary health funds. 

In preparation for these articles Mr. 
Greenberg interviewed officials of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
and the American Cancer Society as well 
as many authorities in the fields of phil- 
anthrophy, medicine, public health, and 
public welfare. 


Mr. Greenberg’s report is designed to 
focus attention upon the need for a fed- 
eration of the major groups interested in 
voluntary health agency programs to be 
organized much the spme as the National 
War Fund and Commjinity Chests which, 
during the war, conducted one campaign 
for contributions to be used by a variety 
of local civic as well as various war-relief 
groups and the USO. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, the largest of the voluntary 
health agencies, raised $16,200,000 during 
its 1945 campaign, and has now a 
$30,000,000 reserve it has been unable to 
spend. Yet all voluntary agencies treat- 
ing and conducting research on heart 
ailments cannot collect more than 
$100,050 annually to combat this princi- 
pal cause of deaths in the United States. 
Diabetes and cancer societies are simi- 
larly without adequate funds for meeting 
the requirements of the great number of 
people who annually suffer or die from 
these diseases. 

The suggestion is made that one con- 
isibution to one health fund campaign 
and the allocation of funds thus collected 
to various agencies in amounts propor- 
tionate to the incidence and the need for 
research in prevention and treatment of 
the various diseases would bring about a 
more equitable distribution of financial 
assistance to voluntary agencies and 
would better serve the health needs of 
the country. This would correct the 
present condition under which the Par- 
alysis Foundation has $130 to spend on 
each case of polio when the incidence— 
not deaths—of polio is exceeded annually 
45 times by deaths from heart disease, 20 
times by deaths from cancer, 14 times by 
deaths from cerebral hemorrhage, 11 
times by deaths from kidney. disorders, 
7 times by deaths from pneumonia, 6 by 
deaths from tuberculosis, and 4 by deaths 
from diabetes. 

In 1945 voluntary funds for tubercu- 
losis cases amounted to about $22 per 
case, for cancer about $5.70, for diabetes 
$0.05, and for heart diseases $0.03. 

The articles further point out that 
fund raising and administrative expenses 
would be reduced were a single group to 
be assigned the collection and allocation 
of all funds, thereby freeing more money 
for research and treatment. 

At no time is the idea expressed in 
these articles that a Government direc- 
tive was needed to bring about the unifi- 
cation of all these agencies. Rather it is 
hoped agency governing boards and bet- 
ter-informed donors will create a popular 
sentiment for the proposed federation. 

Mr. President, I have had an estimate 
made of the cost of printing this matter 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The esti- 
mate of cost is $450. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening 

Bulletin, of April 25, 1946] 
(By Selig Greenberg) 

While most voluntary agencies fighting 
disease have been starved for funds, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
has raised $62,505,C99.80 since its founding in 


1938 but has been unable to spend much more 
than half of this sum, 
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The principal reason for the foundation’s 
failure-to spend a larger share of its income 
is simple. 

Poliomyelitis stands in fifty-second place 
by mortality in the list of diseases in the 
United States and is also far down in the list 
on the basis of incidence. Although crip- 
pling caused by polio often entails expensive 
treatment and care, there are not enough 
cases to require the spending of such large 
sums as have been collected by the founda- 
tien through the most highly dramatized and 
successful fund-raising venture ever devised 
in the health field in this country. 

Even though a large proportion of the 
funds raised through the annual March of 
Dimes in January goes for research and ed- 
ucation, the foundation has been able to 
spend only 51.7 percent of the money it has 
collected up to now. 

But at the same time that the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation was obtaining far more 
money than it knows what to do with, organ- 
izations devoted to combating heart disease, 
cancer, diabetes, and other mass killers have 
been forced to get along with far less money 
than they should have for their vitally urgent 
tasks. 

These and many other facts about the 
present lack of balance in the voluntary 
health work field in the United States and 
about the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis as the outstanding example of the 
existing disparity between need and resources 
are brought to light in a survey made by the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin. 

The facts and conclusions brought out in 
this article all apply to the national founda- 
tion, which has no direct connection with the 
Rhode Island Infantile Paralysis Foundation. 

More than 20 nationally prominent author- 
ities in the fields of medicine, public health, 
public welfare, and philanthropy were inter- 
viewed by this Journal-Bulletin reporter in 
New York, Washington, and New Haven and 
extensive statistical data was obtained from 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, the American Cancer Society, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the United 
States Children’s Bureau. Also utilized in 
the survey were the findings of a recently 
published 3-year study of voluntary health 
agencies in this country made by Selskar M. 
Gunn and Dr. Philip S. Platt and financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Virtually all of those consulted with the 
exception of officials of the Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation agreed that the foundation's 
huge and steadily growing reserve was en- 
tirely out of proportion when considered in 
relation to the meager funds with which 
other—and far more important health 
agencies—have had to get along. 

The facts in the situation speak eloquently 
for themselves. Here are a few of them: 

The Infantile Paralysis Foundation last 
year had a net income of $16,242,553. Not 
only did it collect more money than any other 
voluntary health agency in the United States 
but it raised in 1945 more than one-third of 
all the funds contributed to national volun- 
tary health agencies in this country and 
more than all of the other agencies, except the 
National Tuberculosis Association, put to- 
gether. 

And yet, according to official Government 
statistics, there was an average of only 8,662 
polio cases a year in the United States during 
the 1930-44 period and the disease caused an 
average of 1,017 deaths a year during this 
time. Only a small proportion of those strick- 
en by polio are permanently crippled. Ac- 
cording to the Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion’s own figures, which are questioned in 
other quarters, there are now about 125,000 
persons in this country requiring some form 
of medical care for disability resulting from 
polio. 

This means that, even on the basis of the 
foundation’s figures, it raised last year nearly 
$130 per case. 














In sharp contrast with the more than $62,- 
000,000 collected since 1938 by the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation is the record of the 
American Cancer Society, which in the same 
period took in a total of $6,266,000. In 1945, 
its most successful year to date, the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society raised $4,025,000. 


CANCER KILLS ONE OUT OF EIGHT 


Cancer is estimated to have killed 172,700 
persons in this country last year. Out of 
every eight Americans who die, one dies of 
cancer. According to the most conserva- 
tive estimates, there are now at least 700,000 
cancer cases in this country. 

In 1945, when its collections were nearly 
five times its previous year’s income, the 
American Cancer Society thus raised $5.70 
per case. 

Next to the Infantile Paralysis Foundation, 
the National Tuberculosis Association is bet- 
ter off financially than any other voluntary 
health agency, thanks to its extremely suc- 
cessful annual Christmas Seal sale, Last 
gear it raised $15,000,000. There are about 
680,000 persons affected by tuberculosis in 
this country. The amount collected per case 
is therefore about $22. 

Nowhere as Well off are sufferers from 
diabetes. This disease now kills about 34,000 
persons a year in the United States, and it is 
estimated that there are 660,000 diabetic 
cases. But all the voluntary agencies fight- 
ing diabetes have a total of only $30,000 a 
year to spend on this vital job. This is less 
than 5 cents per case. 


HEART DISEASE HEADS LIST 


Even worse off is the fight against heart 
disease, the No. 1 killer in this country. In 
1942, the last year for which complete figures 
are available, 394,915 persons died of heart 
disease in the United States. This was more 
than 28 percent of all deaths. It is esti- 
mated that there are now more than 3,700,000 
Americans suffering from heart disease. And 
yet the American Heart Association was able 
to raise only $28,776 in 1944. All voluntary 
agencies fighting heart disease now manage 
to collect a total of about $100,000 a year, 
which is less than 8 cents per case. 

Some of the reasons for this glaring dispro- 
portion in the voluntary health work field—a 
lack of balance in which an agency’s success 
in raising money obviously depends on its 
promotional capacity rather than the rela- 
tive importance of its work—will be discussed 
in succeeding articles of this series. So will 
various authoritative proposals for remedying 
the situation. Also to be taken up in detail 
will be other aspects of the operation of the 
Infantile Paralysis Foundation, aside from 
its phenomenal success in raising more 
money than it can usefully spend. 

The foundation has 2,714 local chapters 
throughout the country, a ratio of a local 
chapter per approximately each 3.2 new pa- 
tients at the 1930-44 rate of incidence of 
polio. Such a ratio of local chapters not only 
causes excessive supervisory expense but mili- 
tates against a proper level of responsible 
and effective operation. 

So sprawling and unwieldy is the organi- 
zation scattered in the field that, according 
to the foundation’s own admission, it did 
not know until recently what the expendi- 
tures and assets of its chapters were and has 
only recently undertaken to enforce submis- 
Sion of audited accounts by each chapter. 
Even now there are still sizable.gaps in the 
information which the foundation is able to 


Supply about the financial condition of its 
chapters, 


FIGURES INCOMPLETE 

Although Louis C. Haughey, assistant treas- 
urer and comptroller of the Infantile Paraly- 
sis Foundation, furnished me at a lengthy 
Session in New York with what he said were 
the latest available figures, any review of the 
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finances of the foundation and its chapters 
that can now be obtained is still not as com- 
plete as could be desired. Furthermore, as 
the foundation’s current fiscal year does not 
end until May 31, 1946, expenditures since 
June 1, 1945, must be surmised on the basis 
of the past year’s costs. But the survey of 
the foundation’s finances which appears be- 
low is nevertheless the most complete which, 
to this newspaper’s knowledge, has as yet ap- 
peared in print. 

According to Mr. Haughey, the foundation 
and its chapters raised a net of $42,879,722.59 
from the time of the organization’s founding 
in 1938 through the 1945 March of Dimes. 
He explains that by net he means the amount 
split between the foundation and its local 
chapters—roughly speaking on a 50-50 ba- 
sis—after fund-raising expenses of 7.4 per- 
cent had been deducted. When this fund- 
raising cost of 7.4 percent is computed and 
added to the net, it makes a gross total of 
$46,306,395.80 collected through 1945. 

Foundation officials estimate that about 
$15,000,000 was raised in the January 1946 
March of Dimes. This is presumably net. 
When the fund-raising cost of 7.4 percent is 
added to this year’s estimated net income, 
it makes an estimated gross of $16,198,704. 


GROSS TOTAL $62,505,099 


The gross grand total collected by the 
foundation to date is thus $62,505,099.80. 
Of this, $4,625,377.21 represents fund-raising 
costs, leaving net collections of $57,879,- 
722.59. 

Of the net of $42,879,722.59 raised through 
last year, $21,727,434.51 went to the founda- 
tion, leaving $21,152,288.08 to the local 
chapters. The slightly larger share which 
accrued to the foundation is explained by 
the fact that in addition to the 50 percent of 
the receipts from the March of Dimes, it also 
gets some direct donations. 

Through May 31, 1945, the end of the past 
fiscal year, the foundation actually spent 
from its beginning $7,109,375.09 in grants 
and appropriations for research, education, 
and epidemic aid to local chapters, and $1,- 
437,445.76 in other disbursements, largely for 
administrative expenses. This makes total 
actual expenditures of $8,546,820.85, leaving 
the foundation with a reserve of $13,180,- 
613.66 as of May 31, 1945. The word “actual” 
is used to describe expenditures to dis- 
tinguished funds paid out as apart from a 
$4,000,000 reserve set aside for epidemic and 
other emergencies and $2,782,390.97 in au- 
thorized but undisbursed grants and appro- 
priations which the foundation lists under 
expenditures in its balance sheet. 

Mr. Haughey admitted that reports on ex- 
penditures and assets for the fiscal year end- 
ing May 31, 1945, had been received by the 
foundation from only 85.6 percent of its 
2,714 chapters. But the reporting chapters, 
he said, represent 95 percent of the money 
raised last year. 


CHAPTERS SPEND $10,825,330 


The reporting local chapters had total 
assets of $9,835,197.95 as of May 31, 1945, ac- 
cording to Mr. Haughey. When assets on a 
similar ratio of reserve are computed for the 
nonreporting chapters representing 5 per- 
cent of the funds raised in 1945, it makes a 
total reserve by the local chapters of $10,- 
$26,957.85. When this sum is deducted from 
the $21,152,288.08 received by the local chap- 
ters through the 1945 March of Dimes, it 
means that they had spent $10,825,330.23. 

Thus, the foundation and its local chap- 
ters spent together a total of $19,372,151.08 
through May 31, 1945, and had left $23,507, 
571.51. When the $15,000,000 raised in Janu- 
ary 1946 is added to this sum, it makes a 
reserve grand total of $38,507,571.51 for the 
Foundation and its chapters. 

Out of this reserve must be deducted ex- 
penditures for the current fiscal year starting 
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June 1, 1945. No figures on such expendi- 
tures will be available until the foundation’s 
next annual report is published, and they 
must therefore be deduced on the basis of 
the previous year’s disbursements. If 1944 
Was a serious epidemic year, with 5,000 more 
Polio cases than in 1945, such a surmise is 
conservative. 

In the year ending May 31, 1945, the foun- 
dation had expenditures of $4,775,853.24, in- 
cluding research and education grants 
amounting to $2,108,674.52. 

But, as stated above, the foundation lists 
$2,782,390.97 in authorized but undisbursed 
grants and appropriations. Research and 
education grants and appropriations are 
usually made on a 5-year basis but are paid 
out at the rate of about one-fifth a year. Of 
such grants and appropriations made dur- 
ing the year ending May 31, 1945, a total of 
$1,719,556.74 was undisbursed. When this 
figure is deducted from the listed expendi- 
tures, it reduces the foundation’s actual ex- 
penditures for the past fiscal year to $3,056,- 
296.50. 

It is assumed that in the current fiscal year 
the foundation will have had similar ex- 
penditures. When to this are added an 
allowance of $425,000 for disbursement of 
undisbursed grants made in the 1944-45 
fiscal year and another allowance of $300,000 
for disbursement of funds appropriated but 
unexpended in previous years, the founda- 
tion will have had expenditures of $3,781,- 
296.50 in the fiscal year ending next May 31. 

The chapters reporting to the foundation 
had total expenditures of $4,345,792.49 dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending May 31, 1945. 
When expenditures on a similar ratio are 
computed for the nonreporting chapters 
representing 5 percent of the raised funds, 
it makes a total of $4,563,082.11 in cxpendi- 
tures by the local chapters in the past fiscal 
year. For the purposes of the present com- 
putation it is likewise assumed that the 
chapters are having similar expenditures in 
the current fiscal year. 

When the total estimated expenditures of 
$8,344.378.61 by the foundation and its lecal 
chapters for the current year are deducted 
from the reserve of $38,507,571.51, it leaves 
a@ reserve of $30,163,192.90. 

When these estimated expenditures for the 
current year are added to the expenditures 
from 1938 through May 31, 1945, arrived at 
on the basis of the foundation's own figures, 
we get an expenditure total of $27,716,529.69. 
Addition to this of the $4,625,377.21 in fund- 
raising costs makes a disbursement grand 
total of $32,341,906.90, or 51.7 percent of the 
amount raised as against a reserve of $30,- 
163,192.90. 

As can be readily seen, the expenditure 
percentage of 51.7 is arrived at by including 
fund-raising costs. When such costs are 
excluded the foundation’s reserve exceeds 
its disbursements, including administrative 
costs, which will be discussed in detail in 
a later article, by more than $2,000,000. 

Foundation officials have argued in the 
past, and will undoubtedly do so again, that 
the proceeds from the latest March of Dimes 
cannot properly be included in the reserve 
as part of these proceds are to be used to 
cover expenses in the ensuing fiscal year. 
Such reasoning is questionable, however, as 
with the March of Dimes occurring in Janu- 
ary and the foundation’s fiscal year not 
starting until June, the organization will 
always be a year ahead in receipts over 
expenditures. 

In his survey of the voluntary health work 
field, Mr. Greenberg talked with Officials of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis and the American Cancer Society and 
also interviewed the following authorities in 
the field of philanthropy, medicine, public 
health, and public welfare: 
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Vinthrop W. Aldrich, chairma~. of the 
board of directors of the Chase National Bank 
of New York and president of the National 
War Fund. 

Gerard Swope, former president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; honorary president of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, and chairman 
of the kudget committee of the National War 
Fund. 

Harold J. Seymour, general manager of the 
National War Fund and national campaign 
manager for the USO. 

Ra'ph H. Blanchard, executive director of 
Community Chests and Councils. 

Dr. James B. Murphy, director of cancer 
rerearch for the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 

Dr. Philip S. Platt, executive director of the 
New York Association for the Blind and co- 
author of the recently published study of 
Voluntary Health Agencies, financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, vice president and 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. and chairman of the National 
Health Council executive committee which 
sponsored the above study. 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, professor emeritus of 
public health at the Yale University School of 
Medicine and retired director of the Yale 
Public Health School. 

Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, professor of public 
health at the Yale School of Medicine and 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
National Health Council. 

Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Associate Chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

Dr. R. R. Spencer, Director of the National 
Cancer Institute of the United States Public 
Health Service in Washington. 

Congresswoman FraNces P. BOoLTon, of 
Ohio, for many years a leading figure in pub- 
lic health nursing activities. 

Dr. Charles A. Armstrong, Chief of the 
Division of Infectious Diseases of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

George St. J. Perrott, Chief of the Division 
of Public Health Methods of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Dr. Abram Daley, Chief of the Division of 
Health Services of the United States Chil- 
dren's Pureau. 

Miss Mary Taylor, Director of the Division 
of Reports of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

Robert E. Bor.day, director of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly and former national 
administrator of American Red Cross services 
for the armed forces and veterans. 

Paul Reed, executive director of the Na- 
tional Information Bureau, nonprofit organ- 
ization set up by the various social agencies 
to evaluate their work and press for reces- 
sary reforms in their operations. 

Bradley Buell, executive editor of Survey 
Midmonthly, leading national social work 
magazine. 

In addition, Mr. Greenberg discussed the 
work of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis with a number of prominent 
orthopedic surgeons, who requested that 
their names not be used, 


[From the Providence (R. 1.) Evening 
Bulletin of April 26, 1946] 

(This is the second of a series of articles 
written by Mr. Greenberg.) 

Pooling of the present separate and com- 
petitive fund-raising drives of the various 
wluntary health agencies into a single, uni- 
fied, Nation-wide health fund campaign as a 
more effective and economical method of en- 
listing the support of the American people 
in the fight against disease and of distribut- 
ing that support according to need is favored 
by a number of nationally known authorities. 

In urging replacement of the present con- 
fusing multiplicity of appeals by a federated 
campaign, these men stressed the need for 
an integrated and well-balanced voluntary 
health program which would be concerned 


with the total health of the community 
rather than any specialized disease and 
assure the contributor that his dollar would 
be used where it could do the most good. 

An important guidepost on the road toward 
such a program, several of those interviewed 
emphasized, was provided by the achieve- 
ments of the National War Fund and of the 
widespread net of local community chests 
which in joint drives during the war years 
raised a total of $750,000,000 for home-front 
and war-front needs. 


ENDORSED BY LEADERS 


Among those who endorsed the idea of a 
federated set-up in the voluntary health field, 
by gradual steps, if necessary, and with pos- 
sible extension later to include national pub- 
lic welfare agencies, were the following: 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase National Bank 
of New York and president of the National 
War Fund. 

Gerard Swcpe, former president of the 
General Electric Co., honorary president of 
Community Chests and Councils, and chair- 
man of the budget committee of the National 
War Fund. 

Dr. Philip S. Platt, executive director of 
the New York Association for the Blind and 
coauthor of the recently published 3-year 
study of Voluntary Health Agencies financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Harold J. Seymour, general manager of 
the National War Fund and national cam- 
paign manager for the USO. 

Ralph H. Blanchard, executive director of 
Community Chests and Councils. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, vice president and 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., and chairman of the National 
Health Council executive committee which 
sponsored the Rockefeller Foundation study 
of voluntary health agencies. 

Dr. R. R. Spencer, director of the National 
Cancer Institute of the United States Public 
Health Service in Washington. 

Dr. Abram Daley, Chief of the Division of 
Health Services of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

George St. J. Perrott, Chief of the Division 
of Public Health Methods of the United 
States Public Health Service. 


SOME QUALIFY APPROVAL 


Several of the others interviewed expressed 
qualified approval of the idea of federation, 
their objections being based on questioning 
the practicability of such a step in the im- 
mediately foreseeable future or some of its 
technical details rather than its desirability 
or logic. 

The logic of the idea of federation is in- 
deed irrefutable. 

Under the National War Fund and, for 
some 20 years previous to the war under the 
community-chest system, the motto has 
been teamwork among agencies serving the 
community and apportionment of funds 
through budgeting on the basis of relative 
need as determined through objective ap- 
praisal of the work done by the various 
agencies and of the needs of the community 
as a whole. rs 

In striking contrast is the antiquated, com- 
petitive, hit-or-miss system still prevailing 
in the voluntary health field. 

Each of the dozen or so major voluntary 
health agencies and of the numerous organ- 
izations operating on the local level is con- 
cerned with a single disease and is out to 
get as much money for it as it possibly can. 
With each agency preoccupied with its frac- 
tion of the health problem, there is no ma- 
chinery for critical appraisal of the total 
problem or for filling existing gaps. 

In the 1944-45 fiscal year, the national vol- 
untary health agencies obtained a total 
of $48,100,000 in contributions. Of this 
amount, more than $16,000,000 was raised by 
the Infantile Paralysis Foundation, which 
deals with a disease decidedly minor in char- 


. acter. 
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About $15,000,000 was collected by 
the National Tuberculosis Association, an o;. 
ganization combating a disease showing 
definite signs of receding and leveling off 
Only about a third of the total went to 
agencies fighting heart disease, cancer, gia. 
betes, nephritis, and other ailments wit 
high mortality rates. 


APPEAL TO EMOTION 


The average layman, beset by a confusing 
multiplicity of causes, is hardly in a Pposi- 
tion to choose the most worth while in terms 
of scientific need. There is naturally a limit 
to what he can contribute, and all too often 
the appeal to his heart rather than his heaq 
is the quickest way to his pocketbook, 

But appeal to emotion is a poor guide to 
giving and an even poorer criterion of worth 

As Dr. Platt, one of the outstanding ex- 
perts in the voluntary public health field jy 
the country, cogently puts it: “Getting 
money is in itself no proof of anything ex- 
cept that the public has been persuaded to 
give it—as it has been persuaded to spend 
millions of dollars on patent medicines and 
gimracks.” 

The extreme disparity between the phe- 
nomenal fund-raising success of the Infan- 
tile Paralysis Foundation and the income of 
the American Heart Association, which in 
1944 was able to collect only $28,776, is re- 
garded by Dr. Platt “as startling as it is 
significant.” 

Dr. Platt also likes to emphasize the con- 
trast between the present disparate assort- 
ment of voluntary health agencies, specializ- 
ing in more than a dozen different organs df 
the human body, and city or State health 
departments. The voters, he points out, 
could not be induced for a moment to run a 
health department for a single disease or a 
collection of independent departments for 
specialized diseases. 


AGENCIES HOSTILE 

The book which Dr. Platt wrote together 
with the late Selskar M. Gunn, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, built up 
a formidable case for federation in the volun- 
tary health field. It was received, as was to 
be expected, with open hostility by the agen- 
cies which now get a far greater share of the 
proceeds of private philanthropy for health 
work than they would be entitled to under a 
system of scientific budgeting. 

But Dr, Platt is not discouraged. He said 
it was to be expected that agencies which 
had staked out private “gold mines” for 
themselves would be the last to agree to 
give up their vested interests for “uncertain 
diggings.” He believes that, while the time 
may not be ripe at once for a single national 
health fund, unification will come “by evolu- 
tion rather than revolution,” with a start 
made first on a demonstration basis on the 
local level. 

Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Swope, and Mr. Seymour 
fall back on the lessons learned through the 
National War Fund in their advocacy of fed- 
eration in the voluntary health field. The 
National War Fund—the first federated phil- 
anthropic effort on a national scale—ran its 
final campaign last fall and is liquidating 
its activities this year, but they feel that the 
spirit and procedures should be retained and 
further developed in peacetime. 

“One of the greatest achievements of the 
National War Fund,” Mr. Aldrich declared, 
“was the manner in which it brought about 
unity between the various religious, racial, 
and economic groups and between the var- 
ious sections of the country. I think that 
if this kind of unity can be continued in the 
postwar period it would be a very advanta- 
geous thing.” 

The National War Fund, he said, has not 
only widely extended the frontiers of 0! 
ganized philanthropy but has fully demon- 
strated the feasibility and advantages ol fede 
erated effort. : 








ALDRICH FOR COORDINATION 

The War Fund included many agencies de- 
yoted to the war effort and to foreign relief 
work, the latter of which had to be approved 
py the President's War Relief Control Board. 
Now that both this board and the War Pund 
are going out of existence, Mr. Aldrich feels 
that “a national effort of similar character 
should now be concentrated in the domestic 
field,” with both health and welfare agen- 
cies uniting in coordinated fund-raising and 
budgeting. 

Mr. Swope said he was unqualifiedly in 
favor of a health agency federation along 
the pattern established by the community 
chests and the National War Fund. 

Besides achieving a distribution of donated 
money “according to need rather than dra- 
matic appeal,” Mr. Swope declared, federated 
fund-raising would end the present confu- 
sion which leaves to the lay donor the choice 
of the most worth-while charity, and would 
reduce campaign expenses and overhead. He 
admitted that a period of education might be 
needed before unification can be achieved, 
just as considerable preparatory work was 
required before the community chest idea 
became widely accepted, but said he regarded 
education and study toward such a goal as 
most desirable. 

“Federation obviously means a better bal- 
anced program all around,” Mr. Seymour 
said. “You can get things in their proper 
relationship, which you never can do under a 
system of independent agencies. Federation 
makes for unity and mutual understanding, 
for economy of effort and for economy of 
fund-raising and promotion expenses. It 
makes it possible for the individual giver to 
do a more intelligent giving job and to budget 
his philanthropy more effectively.” 

RESEARCH IMPLIED 

Mr. Blanchard, who directs the agency co- 
ordinating the activities of community chests 
throughout the country, declared that “natu- 
rally we believe in federation; that’s our field 
of work.” 

“That implies research and study to de- 
termine need,” he said, “it implies the prin- 
ciple of budgeting and joint approach to the 
problems of public relations money raising, 
etc. As to the specific application of these 
general principles to the national picture, 
my judgment is that it would take time for 
the situation in detail to develop. I believe 
that over a period of time the basic principles 
of federation would become more and more 
accepted on the national level.” 

Dr. Dublin, who has long been an advocate 
of voluntary health work integration, feels 
that only through federation can be accom- 
plished the kind of planning essential for an 
over-all campaign for life and health con- 
servation and for a wiser and more economi- 
cal use of funds under skilled professional 
direction. 

Deploring what he regards as “a trend to- 
ward vested interests” and the degeneration 
in some instances of enthusiasm to serve 
the public “into a desire to preserve a going 
institution,” he expressed the hope that the 
voluntary health agencies would not let 
Selfish considerations stand in the way of 
better service to the American people in co- 
operation with governmental health 
agencies, 

The vital need for better coordination of 
Private and governmental health activities 
Was stressed in particular by Dr. Spencer, 
Dr. Daley and Mr. Perrott, all of whom come 
in frequent contact with voluntary agencies 
in their capacity as Government officials. All 
three said they were in favor of “rationaliza- 
tion” of the voluntary health field, with joint 
fund raising and budgeting, so as to establish 
& far more equitable relationship than now 
exists between the relative standing of dis- 


— and the funds available for combating 
em, 
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[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin of April 27, 1946] 

(This is the third of a series of articles 
written by Mr. Greenberg.) 

“I wish I knew how much is too much.” 

Spokesmen for the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis frequently quote this 
statement by their president, Basil O’Connor, 
in strongly denying that the foundation and 
its local chapters are accumulating too large 
@ reserve. 

But what are the facts? 

While it is hard to state with absolute cer- 
tainty in the case of an epidemic disease 
such as polio “how much is too much,” the 
facts, based on medical statistics, on the 
opinion of public health experts and on the 
foundation’s own financial statement, con- 
travert its denial that it has too much money. 

Criticism of the Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion should not, of course, be construed as 
designed to cast any reflection on the posi- 
tive accomplishments which the organiza- 
tion has to its credit. The foundation and 
its chapters have made great strides in per- 
fecting the treatment and care of the victims 
of paralysis and in alleviating much of the 
human suffering which crippling causes. 
Through large grants, the foundation has 
inaugurated important research in the field 
of virus infection. Granted all this, the ques- 
tion at issue still remains, however, whether 
the organization should be allowed a share 
of the proceeds of American generosity far in 
excess of the relative importance of the 
disease it was set up to combat. 

The March of Dimes has from the begin- 
ning greatly profited from the prestige which 
the late President Roosevelt’s auspices gave 
it. The President’s own infirmity and the 
courage with which he strove to overcome it 
gave the drive a unique and sentimental 
character, gaining for it support from many 
and varied quarters and dramatizing to an 
unusual degree what is essentially a com- 
paratively rare disease. A dynamic money- 
raising technique based on an appeal for very 
small contributions, combined with the uni- 
versal response which crippled children 
evoke, have brought the Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation a financial success unprece- 
dented in the history of voluntary health 
work in the United States. 

As was shown in the first article of this 
series, the foundation has raised %62,505,- 
099.80 since its founding in 1938, but has 
been able to spend only 51.7 percent of the 
money, and is now left, with its chapters, 
with a reserve of more than $30,000,000. 

Whether such a reserve is too large is a 
question which can be considered from two 
angles—(a) the relative standing of polio 
and its consequent rightful share of the 
amount made available by philanthropy for 
health work, and (b) the absolute financial 
requirements of such a disease as polio, on 
the basis of past experience with it, and 
regardless of other health needs which far 
surmount it. 

As there is a limit even to American gen- 
erosity, the first criterion is obviously the 
most important, if not the only salient one. 
Spokesmen for the Infantile Paralysis Foun- 
dation brush it aside, however, as if any 
disease other than polio was no concern of 
theirs and their only function was to guard 
their private domain against any infiltrating 
attacks. But even when the problem is con- 
sidered from their own isolationist point of 
view, there is ample ground for questioning 
the need for a $30,000,000 reserve. 

RELATIVE PLACE ALREADY DISCUSSED 

The relative place of polio in the list of 
diseases in the United States has already 
been discussed. 

Here is just one more figure: At the aver- 
age rate of 8,662 cases a year during 


the 1930-44 period, the incidence of this dis- 
ease—not the number of deaths from it— 
Was exceeded annually 45 times by deaths 
from heart disease, 20 times by deaths from 
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cancer, 14 times by deaths from cerebral 
hemorrhage, 11 times by deaths from kidney 
diseases, 7 times by deaths from pneumonia, 
6 times by deaths from tuberculosis, and 4 
times by deaths from diabetes. 

In asserting that the Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation needed all the money it could get, 
George H. LaPorte, its director of public re- 
lations, declared it was “conservatively esti- 
mated” that there are at least 125,000 per- 
sons in this country requiring some care for 
the effects of polio. 

LaPorte said the foundation arrived at this 
figure in this way: The average number of 
cases per year is about 10,000. About 25 per- 
cent, or 2,500 a year, suffer a marked disa- 
bility in the form of orthopedic deformities 
or residual paralysis. The average age when 
polio is contracted is 9, when the average life 
expectancy is 60. This means that 2,500 of 
each year’s polio victims will require con- 
tinuing aid in some measure for about 60 
years. 

The foundation proceeds, by the way, on a 
policy that no one is too rich to be denied 
aid if he is stricken by polio, “We don’t 
operate as a welfare agency, where an appli- 
cant has to be indigent to become eligible,” 
said LaPorte. Polio can be an extremely ex- 
pensive disease, and we like to feel that peo- 
ple contributing to the March of Dimes look 
upon it as a form of insurance.” 

In the opinion of several authorities, this 
policy is contrary to all modern social wel- 
fare philosophy by, first, ignoring the para- 
mount duty of governmental agencies to fur- 
nish health service and, secondly, disregard- 
ing the question of ability to pay in the dis- 
bursement of funds raised through contri- 
butions. 

According to figures published by the 
United States Public Health Service, the aver- 
age annual incidence of polio was 8,662 for 
the 1930-44 period. Figures for the 1915-44 
period compiled by the Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation itself give an average of 7,115 
cases a year, even though this period in- 
cludes the 1916 epidemic, the worst on rec- 
ord, when there were 27,363 cases. Founda- 
tion officials admit that a rise in the inci- 
dence of the disease in the past few years 
may be at least partly attributed to better 
diagnosis resulting from greater awareness 
of the symptoms of polio on the part of both 
physicians and the public. 

One of the booklets on polio published by 
the foundation itself says that of every 100 
persons contracting the disease, 50 will re- 
cover completely and be none the worse for 
their experience, 25 to 30 will show slight 
after affects but not enough to interfere with 
their leading a practically normal life, 15 to 20 
will be left seriously crippled, and 5 to 10 
will die. 


ORTHOPEDIC PHYSICIANS’ VIEWS 


Several orthopedic physicians consulted 
by the Journal-Bulletin said that about 75 
out of every 100 persons stricken by polio 
usually recovered within 6 to 8 weeks, that 
from about 10 to 20 are permanently af- 
fected with some form of paralysis, and 
about 5 die. 

It would therefore appear that 15, rather 
than 25 percent is the more authoritative 
figure for the proportion of those affected 
permanently by polio. When this percentage 
is applied against the average of 7,115 cases 
for the past 30 years and multiplied by 60, 
the average life expectancy from the age the 
disease is most frequently contracted, we 
get about 64,000—and not 125,000—as an 
estimate of the number of persons in the 
United States now requiring some care for 
the effects of polio. 

Polio, as will be pointed out in a later 
article, is by no means the only disease 
crippling children and not even the leading 
cause of orthopedic and other deformities, 

“Should we have another epidemic such 
as 1916, with more than 27,000 cases.” La- 
Porte said, “all the money now held -by 
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the national foundation and the chapters 
would not be sufficient to cope with it at 
the average minimum cost of $1,000 per case.” 

This figure of an average minimum cost 
of $1,000 per case is also questioned by 
orthopedic physicians. One surgeon who 
has handled many polio cases said that in 
the District of Columbia, where there were 
301 cases of polio during the 1944 epidemic, 
a total of $97,000 was spent that year for 
their treatment by the local chapter. This is 
an average cost of about $320 per case. 

At this rate, assuming the foundation had 
to pay the cost of every single case, it would 
have to spend $8,640,000 in the case of the 
recurrence of an epidemic such as that of 
1916, the worst on record. 

This sum is only about half of what was 
raised by the foundation last year. 

It is less than one-third of the reserve 
now held by the foundation and its chapters. 

While no one knows when a severe epidemic 
will or will not strike, the average incidence 
of polio for the past 30 years has been only 
slightly more than one-fourth of the number 
of cases in the 1916 epidemic. 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin of April 29, 1946] 

(This is the fourth of a series of articles 
written by Mr. Greenberg.) 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and its local chapters spend for 
fund-raising 7.4 cents out of every dollar they 
collect. 

The fund-raising costs are aside from ad- 
ministrative expenses, which in the case of 
the foundation, amounted last year to 17.2 
cents out of every dollar spent. In the case 
of the money spent by the chapters them- 
selves, administrative expenses were 6.9 cents 
for every dollar. 

In other words, out of every dollar donated 
through the March of Dimes only 75.4 cents 
went for the purpose for which it was ac- 
tually collected if that dollar was spent 
through the foundation itself, which gets 
half of the funds raised through the annual 
appeal. Out of every dollar spent locally 
through the chapters, 85.7 cents went for the 
aid of victims of polio. 

In the opinion of the man widely regarded 
as the outstanding authority in the country 
on philanthropic fund-raising techniques, 
the Infantile Paralysis Foundation’s fund- 
raising costs are excessive. 

This man is Harold J. Seymour, general 
manager of the National War Fund and na- 
tional campaign manager for the USO. Be- 
fore taking over the direction of these two 
Nation-wide drives he was connected for 24 
years with the John Price Jones Corp., con- 
sidered the leading firm of fund-raising and 
publicity experts in the United States. 

“I consider a fund-raising cost of 7.4 per- 
‘cent as too high for a broad appeal for a sub- 


stantial amount of money,” Mr. Seymour 
told me. 
The National War Fund, which raised 


$126,000,000 in 1943 and $90,000,000 last year, 
spends $1,200,000 a year for fund-raising and 
administration. This is 0.95 cent per dollar 
,on the basis of the amount raised in 1943 
and 1.3 cents per dollar on the basis of the 
proceeds of last year’s drive. 


LOCAL COSTS CITED 


In addition to the National War Fund’s 
combined fund-raising and administrative 
costs on the national level, its local branches 
have similar costs, which are reported to 
vary greatly. In 1944, the United Rhode 
Island War Fund spent 2.89 cents out of 
every dollar for fund-raising and adminis- 
tration. 

It thus appears that out of every dollar 
raised in Rhode Island for the National War 
Fund, which covered lccal community funds 
as well as national and foreign relief agen- 
cies, only slightly more than 4 cents went for 
fund-raising and administration as against 
7.4 cents spent for fund-raising alone by the 


Infantile Paralysis Foundation and its chap- 
ters. 

Mr. Seymour admitted that “the amount 
you're after affects the percentage of fund- 
raising costs,” so that an organization which 
raises $16,000,000 would be expected to have 
proportionately higher fund raising expenses 
than one collecting $90,000,000. But he 
added, in discussing the March of Dimes, that 
“studies have proven that it isn’t economi- 
cally feasible to run any campaign in which 
you ask for contributions averaging less than 
$2.” 

The national headquarters of the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation spends for fund-raising 
1.7 percent of the total amount. collected, 
while the local chapters spend an additional 
5.7 percent. 

According to a spokesman fcr the American 
Cancer Society, funds raised by that organi- 
zation are divided as follows: 60 percent goes 
to the State branches and 40 percent to the 
national headquarters; of its share of 40 per- 
cent, national headquarters spends 25 per- 
cent for research, 9 percent for a national 
education and service program, and 6 percent 
for fund-raising and overhead. 


PROVIDES POLIO RESEARCH 


The primary function of the local chap- 
ters of the Infantile Paralysis Foundation 
is to provide aid for polio victims by paying 
for hospitalization and medical and nurs- 
ing service and furnishing orthopedic ap- 
pliances. The principal function of the na- 
tional foundation is to finance research 
into tke cause, prevention, and cure of 
polio; provide funds for the training of 
physicians, nurses, and physical therapists, 
and assist chapters in epidemic emergencies 
by helping pay for the care and treatment 
of polio victims. 

The figures on fund-raising costs are those 
furnished by the foundation. The per- 
centage of. administrative costs was arrived 
at on the basis of the foundation’s own 
financial statement. In both cases, the fig- 
ures are extremely conservative. 

About $6,000,000 of the $16,242,553 raised 
by the Infantile Paralysis Foundation in 
1945 was obtained in collections made in 
motion-picture theaters and was presented 
to the foundation by the motion-picture 
industry in a lump sum. Foundation offi- 
cials were vague when questioned whether 
this sum had not been turned over to them 
clear of fund-raising costs, which had been 
borne by the motion-picture industry. 
From other sources I was informed that in 
the case of this money the fund-raising ex- 
penses were borne by the industry. If this 
is so, then the foundation’s costs for raising 
last year’s March of Dimes proceeds must be 
figured on the basis of $10,242,553 only and 
would amount to 11.7 rather than 7.4 cents 
on the dollar. 

Another point to be considered is the 
fact that in many of the communities where 
the March of Dimes is climaxed by the 
President’s birthday ball, the use of ball- 
rooms is donated by the owners free of 
charge as their contribution to the drive. 
If rental had to be paid for all the halls, 
fund-raising costs would naturally be still 
higher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The foundation’s last annual report for 
the year ending May 31, 1945, lists the fol- 


lowing administrative expenses: Mainte- 
nance of State offices, #301,134.72; service 
and assistance to chapters, $100,576.52; 


salaries and wages, $60,506.86; office expenses 
and travel, $40,404.63; furniture and fixtures 
purchased, $26,414.77. This is a total of 
$527,037.50 as against the foundation’s total 
actual expenditures of $3,056,296.50, making 
the percentage of administrative costs 17.2. 

There was some difference of opinion 
among several authorities consulted whether 
two other items carried in the foundation’s 
report were to be properly considered as ad- 
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ministrative expenses. Because of this 
divergence of opinion, the two items were 
not included under the administrative cos 
column. The two items are $71,387.60 for 
health education services and $70,066.73 {or 
medical advisory services. 

Tucked away in the foundation’s financia) 
statement for the year ending May 31, 1945 
are two other items which also come close 
to being administrative expenditures, 
These are $25,229.69 in expenses of the 
medical advisory committees in considering 
applications for research and education 
grants, and $111,687.12 spent for publica. 
tions and their distribution. 

According to Louis C. Haughey, assistant 
treasurer and comptroller of the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation, the 85.6 percent of 
the 2,714 chapters which reported to the 
foundation on their finances during the last 
fiscal year had office and general expenses 
totalling $299,726.38. The reporting chap- 
ters, he said, represent 95 percent of the 
money raised last year. When office and 
general expenses on a similar ratio are com- 
puted for the nonreporting chapters repre- 
senting 5 percent of the raised funds, it 
makes a total administrative expense of 
$315,501.45, or 6.9 percent of the $4,563,082.11 
spent by the local chapters during the past 
fiscal year. 

In a statement given this writer, Mr 
Haughey broke down the expenses of the 
reporting chapters during the year ending 
May 31, 1945, as follows: Medical care of pa- 
tients, $3,456,644.84; special equipment pur- 
chased, $284,543.46; expenses for training 
nurses, physical therapists, technicians, etc., 
$91,453.75; office and general expenses, $299.- 
726.38, and “other expenditures,” $213,424.06. 

What the last item involves is not quite 
clear. Mr. Haughey says that it “consists 
principally of miscellaneous, unclassified dis. 
bursements. of our small chapters. Since 
practically the only activity of these small 
chapters is caring for infantile paralysis cases, 
it can be presumed that this item consists 
largely of disbursements for the medical care 
of patients.” What percentage of adminis- 
trative costs this item includes is hard to 
say, and it is therefore not carried under ad- 
ministration. 

The administrative expenses of the local 
chapters are less than half of the national 
foundation. This is to be expected as, ac- 
cording to foundation officials, most of the 
chapters are run by volunteers and only in 
the bigger cities are paid executive secre- 
taries employed. 

On the other hand, the foundation is 
faced with the need of trying to supervise 
the sprawling network of 2,714 chapters 
throughout the country. It maintains re- 
gional and State offices and employs 156 per- 
sons in its national geadquarters in New 
York. 

While comparative data for administrative 
expenses by other public health and public 
welfare agencies are difficult to obtain, there 
can be little doubt, in the opinion of several 
experts, that the Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion’s overhead is high. Nor can there be 
any doubt, in the light of the experience of 
the community chests and the National War 
Fund, that a federated health fund campaign 
favored by many authorities would sharply 
reduce the overhead on money donated to 
help the sick. 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening 

Bulletin of April 30, 1946] 

(This is the fifth of a series of articles 
written by Mr. Greenberg.) 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis is frequently resorting to fear prop- 
aganda in an effort to bolster its fund- 
raising campaigns in the opinion of several 
of the men interviewed in New York and 
Washington. 

One of the top-flight medical research 
scientists in the country criticized what he 














called the foundation’s “exaggerated claims 
on behalf of a rare and minor disease.” 

According to Dr. Howard A. Howe, one of 
America’s leading neurologists and head of 
the poliomyelitis research center at Johns 
Hopkins University, “even in epidemics the 
chances are that only about three children 
in a thousand will suffer a recognizable at- 
tack of polio. And of these three only one 
is likely to be permanently crippled.” 

During the 1915-44 period, the incidence 
of polio in the United States averaged 7,115 
cases a year. When this is pro rated for 135,- 
000,000 Americans, it makes 1 case for ap- 
proximately every 19,000 persons in this 
country. 

Children are far more susceptible to the 
disease than adults, more than 75 percent of 
all victims of polio being under 20 years of 
age. The chances of a child being stricken 
by polio are considerably higher than in the 
case of an adult, but they are still pretty 
small. According to statistics compiled by 
the Infantile Paralysis Foundation itself, the 
average annual expectancy of polio cases 
among 100,000 persons in the following age 
groups is: Under 5, 34.4 cases; 5 to 9, 548 
cases; 10 to 14, 30.4 cases; 15 to 19, 11.5 cases. 


“STOP WORRYING” ADVICE 


“‘Stop worrying’ is still good advice—how- 
ever hard to follow—in the present stage of 
our knowledge about polio,” says Dr. Howe. 
“During epidemics the virus is so widespread, 
in cities at least, that avoiding contact with 
it is virtually impossible. There is nothing 
much you can do to protect your children 
against polio except to keep them out of 
epidemic areas; and, in any case, their 
chances of escape are good.” 

“I am being fairly conservative,” Dr. Howe 
further declares, “when I say that 50 to 
75 percent of the paralytic cases recover the 
function of their limbs completely. This is 
true, regardless of the epidemic or the treat- 
ment employed—in fact, it is also said to be 
true if no treatment at all is used. Another 
10 to 20 percent make fairly satisfactory re- 
coveries. This leaves a relatively small frac- 
tion whose progress is slight.” 

NO PREVENTATIVE KNOWN 


Dr. Don W. Gudakunst, who until his 
death several months ago was medical di- 
rector of the infantile Paralysis Foundation, 
declared flatly that “there is no specific means 
of warding off polio.” 

A great deal can be done to control heart 
disease and cancer, the two major causes of 
death in the United States, but little is being 
done because of the lack of funds, while idle 
millions lie in the reserves of the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation and its local chapters. 
Tuberculosis still kills nearly 60,000 persons 
& year, and much can be done to control it 
through education and more widespread 
chest X-ray examinations. 

According to Dr. James B. Murphy, direc- 
tor of cancer research for the Rockefeller In- 
stitute of Medical Research, at least 50,000 
of the more than 170,000 persons who died 
of cancer last year “could have been saved 
if we had gotten them early enough.” Dr. 
Murphy pointed out that cancer of the skin 
is 85 percent curable in the early stages and 
cancer of the breast is 70 to 80 percent cur- 
able if caught in time. 

PEOPLE BECOME POLIO CONSCIOUS 


But while progress in the battle against the 
diseases which are mass killers has been dis- 
appointingly slow in recent years, the Ameri- 
can people have increasingly become polio 
conscious as a result of the high-powered and 
Wwell-financed publicity efforts of the Infan- 
tile Paralysis Foundation. 

That there is a direct connection between 
this growing awareness of polio on the part 
of the public and the phenomenal rise in the 
proceeds of the March of Dimes has been 
frankly acknowledged by Basil O’Connor, 
President of the foundation. “It’s almost 
like waking up one morning and finding that 
many of your dreams have come true,” O'Con- 
hor declared sometime ago in a statement 
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hailing the high returns of the foundation’s 
drive, which he said “probably was due in 
part to the high incidence” of polio in the 
past few years. The “high incidence” re- 
ferred to by Mr. O’Connor was relative rather 
than actual and looks a lot more impressive 
in terms of percentages than in actual figures. 
Purthermore, as is admitted by the founda- 
tion itself, the higher incidence of the past 
few years is at least partly due to better 
diagnosis. 


RECENT NATION-WIDE SURVEY 


The extent to which the American public 
has been high-pressured into polio conscious- 
ness is attested by a recent Nation-wide sur- 
vey made by the foundation. 

Among the questions asked in the survey 
was this: “If you had some money you 
wanted to contribute, to which one of these 
organizations would you give the most: the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, or 
the American Cancer Society?” The answers 
were: 38 percent for polio, 28 percent for 
cancer, and 22 percent for tuberculosis. 

Of those questioned, 83 percent said they 
knew there was an organization doing some- 
thing about polio, 76 percent knew of one 
fighting tuberculosis, 63 percent knew there 
was an organization fighting cancer, and only 
9 percent knew there was an agency doing 
something about rheumatic fever, which 
cripples far more children than polio does. 


QUESTION OF BROADENING SCOPE 


In answer t> the question whether they 
thought the Infantile Paralysis Foundation 
should do something about all diseases that 
cripple children or just go on limiting itself 
to polio, 49 percent were in favor of broad- 
ening the foundation’s work and only 22 
percent felt it should continue on the pres- 
ent basis. The foundation, its officials say, 
has no intention of broadening its field of 
activity. 

Examples of the foundation tendency to 
“statistical vagueness through the use of 
percentages” abound in its monthly bulletin, 
National Foundation News. 

On page 1 of the June 1945 issue is a 
2-column headline reading, “50 percent in- 
crease in polio is reported.” The story starts 
off by telling of “an increase of almost 50 
percent in the number of infantile paralysis 
cases for the first 5 months of this year as 
compared to the same period last year.” 
If you read on, you will discover that the 
actual figure of cases reported during the 
first 5 months of 1945 was 740. As a matter 
of fact, the number of cases for all of 1945 
turned out to be far below the 1944 record. 
The 1945 figure was 13,733 as compared to 
19,029 in 1944. 


EDITORS STILL AT IT 


But the editors of the National l’oundation 
News are still at it. ‘ 

In the March 1946 issue there is a 2- 
column headline reading, “Early “46 inci- 
dence breaks all records.” Again you have 
to read on to discover that things are not 
quit: as bad as they sound. The story says 
that during the first 5 weeks of 1946, a 
total of 238 polio cases was reported through- 
out the country as against the previous high 
total for the first 5 weeks of any year, which 
was 223 in 1931. 

The March issue also contains the infor- 
mation that “there are 84,480 dimes to a 
mile.” How the editors managed to arrive 
at this esoteric fact is not stated. But if 
it’s so, then the foundation could string 
out 7,635 miles with dimes with the money 
it has raised to date and cover about half 
of that mileage of dimes with the money 
it hasn't been able to spend up to now. 

{From the Providence (R. I.) Evening 

Bulletin of May 1, 1946) 

(This is the sixth of a series of articles 
written by Mr. Greenberg.) 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis not only has no intention of join- 
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ing any proposed Nation-wide health fund 
campaign but does not plan to extend its 
activities to any crippling children's diseases 
other than polio, officials of the foundation 
have informed the Journal-Bulletin. 

While the foundation remains adamant in 
its isolationist attitude, it is worth noting 
that the Federal and State Governments to- 
gether spent only $7,027,190 during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, for their crippled 
children’s programs. 

According to the latest figures available in 
Washington, there were 381,000 crippled 
children on the State registers for the pro- 
gram financed jointly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. Government of- 
ficials say the money spent for the care, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of these children 
was pitiably inadequate. 

Only a relatively small proportion of the 
crippled youngsters listed on the State reg- 
isters are polio victims. 

Thus, as the Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion and its local chapters keep on accumu- 
lating what has been aptly described as “in- 
ert and sterile” millions, the majority of 
crippled children in the United States fail 
to get the kind of care, treatment and re- 
habilitation aid they should have. Lacking 
the foundation’s high-powered fund-raising 
technique, the National Society for Crippled 
Children was able to raise only $1,600,000 
in 1944 through its annual Easter seal sale. 

Furthermore, even in the small segment of 
health work they have set for themselves, the 
caliber of the work of the National Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation and its chapters have 
been far from satisfactory, in the opinion of 
a Government official in Washington who is 
in an excellent position to know what he is 
talking about. 

This official pointed out that “while State 
and Federal agencies are professionally 
equipped to operate programs for physically 
handicapped children and have doctors, 
nurses, therapists, and research facilities, 
the foundation, and particularly its chap- 
ters, have only money and neither an ade- 
quately planned program nor the required 
professional staff and facilities to execute 
it.” 

Finding and aiding polio victims has been 
a hit-and-miss proposition with most of the 
foundation’s chapters, this official said, and 
only recently have negotiations been started 
with the foundation looking toward some 
arrangement uncer which the chapters would 
pay for the treatment and care of polio vic- 
tims under the Federal-State programs. 

Having “only money,” in the words of this 
highly placed Federal official, the foundation 
is in no mood to join any rationalized volun- 
tary health work set-up under which its share 
of the proceeds of a unified campaign would 
presumably be cut sharply in accordance 
with the proportionate needs of polio and 
more important diseases would get a larger 
share than they now do. 


SEES ENVY AS MOTIVE 


“Pooled fund raising under a centralized 
organization would only result in communiz- 
ing health activities and lead to their even- 
tually being turned over to the States and 
the Federal Government,” declared George 
H. LaPorte, the national foundation’s pub- 
lic relations director. “Proponents of such 
a plan are motivated by envy of successful 
organizations such as ours. This movement 
is just another way of saying that they want 
those who have acquired wealth to share it.” 

Such a statement, referring to dimes con- 
tributed by millions of Americans for the 
benefit of crippled children as “acquired 
wealth,” need occasion no surprise. 

Authorities favoring reorganization of vol- 
untary health work under a joint fund to 
cut overhead costs and assure more effective 
and economical spending of the dollars and 
dimes donated by Americans have advo- 
cated—as a minimum objective and as a 
possible first step toward attainment of the 
maximum goal—that the Infantile Paralysis 
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Foundation broaden its activities to cover 
all diseases crippling children. 

But, according to Mr. LaPorte, the foun- 
dation’s trustees feel that “there is so much 
to be done in polio, particularly now that the 
end of the war will free many capable scien- 
tists and permit increased research, that we 
will have all we can do and be able to spend 
all the money we have to accomplish our 
purpose of finding a prevention and cure for 
polio.” 

Whit2 the objective of discovering means 
of curing and preventing polio is undoubt- 
edly laudable in itself, it cannot be viewed in 
isolation. It must necessarily be considered 
as a part of the total picture of health prob- 
lems confronting this country and of the 
amount of money made available by the 
American people through philanthropy to 
combat all diseases through voluntary agen- 
cies. The National Infantile Paralysis Foun- 
dation has so far shown no sign of compre- 
hending this elementary truth. 

The Division of Health Services of the 
United States Children’s Bureau gives some 
rather frightening estimates of the number 
of children in this country handicapped by 
some kind of physical defect. The estimates 
are: dental defects, 20,000,000; visual defects, 
4,000,000; hearing defects, 1,000,000; ortho- 
pedic and plastic defects, 500,000; rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease, 500,000; 
epilepsy, 200,000; tuberculosis, 175,000; dia- 
betes, 35,000. 


PROPORTION BELIEVED LOWERED 


At the end of 1940, the latest date for 
which such a break-down is available, there 
were 54,735 polio cases on the State crippled 
children’s registers. This was 19 percent of 
the crippled children known at that time to 
State agencies. The number of such chil- 
dren registered with State agencies has in- 
creased considerably since that time, and the 
proportion of polio cases is believed to have 
declined materially. 

Officials of the United States Children’s 
Bureau say that rheumatic fever and cerebral 
palsy are two major children’s diseases al- 
most untouched so far. Rheumatic fever 
kills more school-age children in the United 
States than any other disease. And for every 
child who dies of rheumatic fever there are 
many more who are attacked by the disease 
and who do not die of it but have long drawn- 
out attacks lasting many months. 

According to a study published by the 
United States Public Health Service, only 30 
percent of all persons under 25 with ortho- 
pedic impairments, reported the impairment 
as caused by polio. The same study states 
that the incidence rate per 100,000 children 
under 15 is as follows: Polio, 52; diphtheria, 
111; scarlet fever, 1,080; whooping cough, 
1,599. 

NEW YCRK CITY CONDITIONS 


The register of orthopedically handicapped 
children maintained by the New York City 
Health Department shows that only about 22 
percent of the deformities were caused by 
polio. 

A break-down of childhood diseases com- 
piled by the United States Census Bureau 
found that in 1938, when there were only 
1,705 polio cases, the incidence for other 
diseases was: Diphtheria, 30,508; mumps, 
153,967; whooping cough, 227,319; chickenpox, 
286,843; measles, 822,811. 

In Rhode Island there were eight new 
cases cf infantile paralysis last year, which 
is just about the average annual rate for 
this State. Last year Rhode Island con- 
tributed $106,358.98 to the March of Dimes, 
standing thirty-fifth in the list of States in 
the amount of money raised. 

Dr. Edward A. McLaughlin, State director 
of health, estimated earlier this year that 
there are 75 polio cases under care in this 
State, a few of then in need of operative 
work. 

The register of crippled children main- 
tained by the crippled children’s divisicn of 


the State health department listed 2,602 
youngsters as of December 31, 1945. Of these, 
611 were diagnosed to have had polio at one 
time or another, but the majority were suf- 
fering from only minor physical handicaps, 
and but a very few were described as actually 
afflicted with paralysis. Other major causes 
of deformity were: Rickets, 369; club feet, 
186; cerebral palsy, 156, and birth paralysis, 
147. 


POLIO FOUNDATION REGISTER 


The register compiled by the Rhode Island 
Infantile Paralysis Foundation and covering 
all of the State except Newport County lists 
937 persons—both children and adults—who 
have had polio. Of these, 557 are described 
as suffering from some form of disability. 

In 1940 there were two deaths from polio 
in Rhode Island. In the same year the death 
rate from heart disease in this State was 
374.4 per 100,000, having more than doubled 
since 1920. The Rhode Island death rate 
from cancer in 1940 was 157.6 per 100,000, an 
increase of more than 100 percent since 1800 
and about 60 percent since 1920. 

The rise in both heart disease and cancer 
deaths is to a large extent the result of the 
increase in the average age of the population. 
On the assumption that cancer deaths will 
continue to increase at the rate of the past 
20 years as medical science goes on discover- 
ing means of lengthening the life span, stat- 
isticians of the American Cancer Society esti- 
mate that the cancer fatality rate will more 
than double in the next 45 years unless sub- 
stantial progress is made in preventing and 
curing the disease. Cancer deaths num- 
bered 172,700 last year. They are expected 
to total 190,900 in 1950, 232,600 in 1960, and 
347,500 in 1990. 

But cancer is by no means merely a degen- 
erative disease afflicting the aged. It will 
undoubtedly come as a surprise to most read- 
ers to learn that more children die of cancer 
than of polio. In 1942, when 277 children 
between the ages of 5 and 19 died of polio, 
cancer killed 1,124 youngsters in this age 
group and leukemia, cancer of the blood, 
caused the death of 621 others. 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening Bulletin 
of May 2, 1946] 


(This is the seventh of a series of urticles 
written by Mr. Greenberg.) 

The National Foundation fur Infantile 
Paralysis is run by a staff which <.ppears to 
be strong on boosters and weak in numbers 
of personnel professionally qualified to plan 
and operate a public health program. 

Examination of the foundation’s super- 
visory staff list shows only three full-time 
medical men as against a plethora of pro- 
motional talent. 

The emphasis in the make-up of the foun- 
dation’s top personnel is obviously on cor- 
tinuing to keep the dimes rolling in. 

The foundation’s full-time medical staff 
consists of Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, acting med- 
ical director; Dr. H. M. Weaver, in charge of 
the administration of the research program, 
and Dr. Morton A. Seidenfeld, a psychiatrist 
recently discharged from the Army. 

The foundation’s secretary, treasurer, and 
assistant secretary are all members of the law 
firm of Basil O’Connor, the organization's 
president and himself a one-time law part- 
ner of the late President Roosevelt. Mr. 
O’Connor is also president of the American 
Red Cross and of the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation. 

Joe W. Savage, recently named to the 
foundation’s No. 2 post as executive director, 
is a former newspaperman and for some 
years served as executive secretary of the 
West Virginia Medical Association. George 
H. LaPorte, the public relations director, is 
a former sales manager and advertising man. 
Other top men on the staff are the director 
and assistant director of organization, who 
devote themselves entirely to fund-raising 
activities; the chapter director, the informa- 
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tion director, and the director in charge of 
radio publicity. 

The foundation’s board of trustees con- 
sists entirely of laymen and includes some 
of the leading industrialists in the country. 
By way of contrast, the board if directors 
of the American Cancer Society is divided 
almost evenly between physicians and lay- 
men. Whether the governing board of a 
voluntary health agency should comprise 
only laymen or should also include a strong 
representation of medical men is a moot 
question, but all authorities agree that a 
lay board should be advised by well-qualified 
professional men in the formulation of pol- 
icies and that such policies should be ex- 
ecuted by a professional staff of high stand- 
ing. 

There has been some criticism to the effect 
that the names of many of the prominent 
men on the foundation’s board of trustees 
mean little in that most of them rarely 
attend meetings and only infrequently take 
part in determining the organization's pol- 
icies. This was denied by a spokesman for 
the foundation, who said that attendance 
at the board’s quarterly meetings “is prac- 
tically 90 percent and never less than 60 
percent,” of the membership of 36. 

The board of trustees is advised by sey- 
eral medical advisory committees. These 
advisory committees pass on applications for 
research grants from medical schools, uni- 
versities, hospitals, and other institutions 
and submit their recommendations to the 
board of trustees, which has the final au- 
thority in the matter. 

The research program financed by the 
foundation is generally conceded to have al- 
ready contributed materially to the general 
field of knowledge regarding virus organisms. 
But unlike the American Cancer Society, 
whose research program is passed upon by 
the National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation seeks no appraisal of its 
research grants by any outside scientific 
agency. The foundation feels, according to 
Dr. Van Riper, its acting medical director, 
that its medical advisory committees are as 
representative as any outside agency could 
be. Regardless of whether this is true, the 
fact remains that while the American Cancer 
Society has vested the last word about its 
research program in the leading scientific 
organization in the country, the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation lets a board of laymen 
have the final say about so highly technical 
a matter as medical research. 

Comparison of the amount of money spent 
for polio research and for research in other 
diseases is illuminating. 

The Infantile Paralysis Foundation dis- 
bursed $588,274.90 for research in the year 
ending May 31, 1945, in addition to $256,- 
935.37 in educational grants for the training 
of physicians, therapists, and other tech- 
nicians. ‘This was only about one-fifth of the 
total grants appropriated during the year, as 
grants are usually made on a 5-year basis and 
not paid out all at once. 

On the other hand, the American Cancer 
Society had about $300,000 to spend for re- 
search last year. The Medical Society of the 
County of New York stated in an editorial in 
its official publicaticn some time ago that 
figures on research expenditures for various 
diseases per death were as follows: Polio, 
$6500; other infectious diseases, $4; tuberculo- 
sis, $2; heart disease, 17 cents. On the basis 
of last year’s cancer deaths, about $4.50 was 
spent on cancer research per death. 

From the time it was founded in 1938 until 
May 31, 1945, the foundation spent a total 
of $7,109,376.09 in grants for research and 
education and in epidemic aid to local chap- 
ters. Of this amount, $4,740,380.04 has gone 
to research and education. A total of $1,- 
461,680.55 was spent in epidemic aid to chap- 
ters. Georgia Warm Springs Foundation re- 
ceived $925,000, and Tuskegee Institute was 
given $376,886.€9. 











Such expenditures for a disease so compar- 
atively minor as polio are palpably excessive, 
when considered in the light of total volun- 
tary health expenditures and the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation’s huge and growing re- 
serve. But what many authorities in the 
public health field find even more disturbing 
is the sprawling network of the foundation's 
2,714 chapters which up to now have spent 
more than $15,000,000 without adequate pro- 
fessional supervision and which at present 
have an estimated reserve of more than $13,- 
000,000. 

“The situation that distresses public health 
workers,” says the Rockefeller Foundation 
study of voluntary health agencies, “is the 
accumulation of constantly growing sur- 
pluses in a larger number of counties for 
which there is at the moment no need.” 

Only recently has the foundation begun 
to inaugurate a policy under which funds of 
various county chapters in a State are al- 
lowed to be pooled in an emergency. Such 
pooling of funds on a State level in the case 
of epidemics, supplemented by emergency 
funds from the national headquarters, is per- 
mitted only if chapters have a surplus in ex- 
cess of their normal requirements for the 
ensuing year. , 

Unlike virtually all other organizations, 
the Infantile Paralysis Foundation does not 
operate on a budget. Foundation officials 
say that, polio being an epidemic disease, 
coming needs can in no way be adequately 
anticipated. Nor has the organization any 
budget for campaign costs. Louis C. Haugh- 
ey, its assistant treasurer and comptroller, 
admitted to the Jousnal-Bulletin that na- 
tional headquarters has no control over the 
rate of campaign costs on the local level. 
“We try to control such costs,” he said, “by 
getting the best man on the spot to do the 
job.” 

A recent survey of the finances of the 
foundation’s chapters in Rhode Island 
showed that, with the exception of the 
Greater Providence and Newport County 
chapters, they are spending only a small 
proportion of their income for the care and 
treatment of polio victims. One chapter in 
this State had no expenditures at all last 
year, while several others had expenditures 
ranging from about 1 to 4 percent of the 
money they had raised. 

Discussing with this reporter the glaring 
disproportion of funds available for polio as 
compared to other diseases, one of the coun- 
try’s leading medical scientists remarked he 
thought the best thing the Infantile Para- 
lysis Foundation could do would be to ter- 
minate its fund-raising activities, invest its 
reserve and use the income, in somewhat the 
same manner as the Rockefeller Foundation 
is doing, to finance the fight against polio. 


|From the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin of May 3, 1946] 


(This is the eighth and final of a series of 
articles written by Mr. Greenberg.) 

Proponents of the pooling of the present 
competitive fund-raising drives for volun- 
tary health work into a unified campaign, 
So that every dollar donated by Americans 
to fight disease may be used more effectively 
where it is most urgently needed, do not 
underestimate the obstacles standing in the 
way of achievement of such a goal and con- 
cede that it may take years to attain fully. 

But they cite as encouraging three recent 
developments pointing to unification prog- 
ress On the national level in the voluntary 
health and welfare fields. 

These are: 

1, Reorganization of the National Health 
Council, the agency looked upon as the log- 
ical leader in any move toward unification, 
With a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to finance its activities. 

2. Establishment of a national budgeting 
committee by Community Chests and Coun- 
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cils, the agency coordinating community 
fund work throughout the country, to pass 
upon the budgets of various health and 
welfare organizations. 

3. Establishment of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, with membership by 30 
welfare and health organizations to provide 
for joint planning and services. 

The National Health Council, founded in 
1921 with the idea of achieving the unifi- 
cation which is now again being sought, soon 
ran into interagency jealousies, was unable 
to obtain adequate financial support for the 
maintenance of a professional staff of suf- 
ficient stature to be able to provide effec- 
tive leadership, and degenerated into a rou- 
tine clearing house for the member organi- 
zations. 


COUNCIL INTEREST REVIVED 


Interest in the council was revived after 
the recent publication of Voluntary Health 
Agencies by Selskar M. Gunn and Dr. Philip 
8. Platt. This study recommended that the 
council be reorganized with a directing board 
of outstanding citizens and a strong execu- 
tive staff to take the leadership in coordina- 
tion of the voluntary health movement and 
in experimentation toward that end. 

As a start toward carrying out this recom- 
mendation, the Rockefeller Foundation has 
for the first time agreed to give the council 
an annual appropriation of $78,000, and a 
new slate of officers has been elected. The 
new president is Philip Mather, Boston in- 
dustrialist and civic leader and president of 
the American Social Hygiene Association, the 
only voluntary health organization already 
on record in favor of unification. Dr. Ira V. 
Hiscock, professor of public health at the 
Yale School of Medicine, is chairman of the 
board. 

While reorganization of the council is 
hailed as an encouraging first step by many 
health and welfare leaders, some of them 
caution against overestimating its impor- 
tance withcut further decisive action toward 
unification. They point out that the coun- 
cil made a similar start 25 years ago and that 
good intentions will prove of no avail if the 
present divisive tendencies in the health field 
are allowed to continue. 


OBJECTIVES DEFINED 


A Nation-wide voluntary health fund with 
@ unified campaign has been set by the 
Gunn-Platt study as the desirable ultimate 
objective. Intermediate objectives favored 
by the study, pending achievement of the 
final goal, are broadening of the activities 
of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, both of which were found to 
have more money than they can effectively 
use in their own restricted fields, and imme- 
diate pooling of the appeals of eight smaller 
national agencies whose income is now quite 
below their needs. 

The Infantile Paralysis Foundation, the 
National Tuberculosis Association, and the 
American Cancer Society are the big three of 
the voluntary health movement. In authori- 
tative circles the first two, with such sure- 
fire money-raising devices as the March of 
Dimes and the Christmas Seal sale, are re- 
garded as the most determined hold-outs 
against unification. The Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation, iu particular, which stands to 
lose most financially from a federated cam- 
paign, is expected to fight unification to the 
last. Some leaders favor immediate action 
to unify the smaller agencies, hoping that the 
big ones will be gradually forced to come in 
as the federated health fund gains in pres- 
tige and popular appeal. 

With the imminent liquidation of the Na- 
tional War Fund and of the President’s War 
Relief Control Board, community chests and 
councils have set up a national budget com- 
mittee to review the budgets of some war 
fund agencies which are continuing their 
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activities, and of any other organizations 
desiring such service. Several organizations 
have already agreed to have their budgets 
screened, and among those whose financial 
appeals have been reviewed by the commit- 





tee is the USO. It is hoped that the com- 
mittee will gradually expand its activities in 
the field of budgeting, which is the corner- 
stone of rationalized operation. 

The National Social Welfare Assembly is an 
outgrowth of the National Social Work Coun- 
cil and is expected to take increasing leader- 
ship in furthering teamwork among the vari- 
ous voluntary organizations and between 
them and governmental agencies. 

About half of those interviewed by the 
Journal-Bulletin expressed unqualified ap- 
proval of the idea of federation in the health 
field, with possible extension later to include 
national welfare agencies. Most of the others 
conceded the need for greater coordination 
of planning and services, their objections be- 
ing based on questioning the practicability of 
unification rather than its desirability or 
logic. 

LOSS OF PERSONAL APPEAL 


Several of those interviewed argued that 
the proposed federation might mean the loss 
of the personal appeal of some of the agencies 
with a consequent loss in income for all, 
They said that people like to donate for a 
particular disease and may not give as much 
as they do now if the appeal is for some such 
abstract idea as total health needs. 

To this argument proponents of the federa- 
tion movement retort by pointing to the suc- 
cess of the community funds and of the Na- 
tional War Fund. Subordination of the ap- 
peals of the individual agencies will result 
in larger, rather than smaller income, they 
maintain, recalling that the very same argu- 
ments were used—and disproved—about 25 
years ago with the inception of the com- 
munity-fund movement. 

Federation, they argue, would further re- 
sult in the replacement of separate planning 
by a well-thought-out, coordinated plan of 
attack on disease without duplication or 
cross-purposes and without the serious gaps 
now existing in the health program; the 
public’s present confusion over the variety 
of health organizations would be done away 
with, better qualified professional staffs could 
be obtained, and overhead and fund-raising 
costs would be reduced. 

One of the most serious existing gaps in 
the health program was pointed out by Dr. 
C. E. A. Winslow, professor-emeritus of pub- 
lic health at the Yale School of Medicine and 
retired director of its public health school. 
Dr. Winslow emphasized that between 40 
and 50 percent of all hospital beds in the 
United States are now occupied by mental 
and nervous cases and said that available 
resources for mental hygiene work were ut- 
terly out of proportion with the needs for 
such work, 


NEED HIGHEST STANDARDS 


As to the argument that unification might 
be a step in the direction of the Government 
taking over all health activities, the exact 
opposite is the truth, in the opinion of Con- 
gresswoman FRANCIS P. Botton, of Ohio, for 
many years a leader in public-health nurs- 
ing work. 

“To avert socialized medicine,” Mrs. Bot- 
TON declared, “we’ve got to provide the best 
that the private agencies can do. Doctors 
come to me and ask me to work against so- 
cialized medicine. I'm opposed to socialized 
medicine, but we must work out an adequate 
alternative. 

“Blue Cross serves only the people who can 
pay insurance premiums. But what about 
the indigent? Their illnesses, combined with 
bad housing, is the focal point of the spread 
of disease. We cannot evade the question of 
our responsibility for those who are unable 
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to join the Blue Cross. That’s where State 
action and Federal aid to the States come in 
and where the voluntary agencies have an 
important function to perform.” 

A significant indication of growing irrita- 
tion over the present multiplicity of fund- 
raising drives for health work was recently 
furnished by the American Theaters Associa- 
tion, the national organization of motion-pic- 
ture-theater owners. At their annual con- 
vention in St. Louis, members of the organi- 
zation voted unanimously to limit henceforth 
theater collections to one combined drive a 
year in which the American Red Cross, the 
Infantile Paralysis Foundation, and other 
agencies would participate. 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening 
Bulletin of May 5, 1946] 
HEALTH FUNDS 


The annual financial appeal of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society has closed nearly two- 
thirds short of its goal of $78,480 in Rhode 
Island. This poor showing in the face of the 
universally recognized need for funds for 
cancer research, education, and service is in 
sharp contrast with the phenomenal success 
of the “march of dimes.” The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis last year 
raised $106,358 in this State. 

There can be little question that the need 
for money to finance the battle against can- 
cer is far more vital than the requirements 
for infantile paralysis work. Next to heart 
disease, cancer is the greatest mass killer in 
the United States. It caused the deaths of 
172,000 Americans in 1945, and it is conserva- 
tively estimated that there are now at least 
700,000 cancer cases in this country. On the 
other hand poliomyelitis stands in fifty- 
second place by mortality in the list of dis- 
eases. The incidence of infantile paralysis 
during the past 30 years has averaged only 
7,115 cases annually. About 1,200 persons 
died of cancer in Rhode Island last year, while 
there were only 8 cases—not deaths—from 
infantile paralysis. And yet Rhode Islanders 
are contributing about four times as much 
for infantile paralysis as for cancer work. 

The failure of the cancer drive in this State 
provides another striking illustration of the 
point driven home with a profusion of facts 
and authoritative comment in the Journal- 
Bulletin series of articles on the voluntary 
health work field. The point is this: That 
under the present antiquated, chaotic, and 
confusing system of competitive appeals from 
the various voluntary health agencies, the 
distribution of funds donated by Americans 
to fight disease is largely governed by the ef- 
fectiveness of an organization’s money-rais- 
ing technique rather than the relative im- 
portance of its work. Such distribution now 
happens to be almost exactly in reverse pro- 
portion to need. In other words, the less 
money an agency needs the more it gets 
under the present set-up. 

The extent to which this deplorable con- 
dition prevails is shown in the series of ar- 
ticles published by this newspaper after an 
extensive survey of voluntary health agen- 
cies and interviews with more than 20 na- 
tionally prominent authorities. The Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, set 
up to combat a relatively minor and rare 
disease, collected more than $16,000,000 last 
year. (The Rhode Island Infantile Paraly- 
sis Foundation uses the money it raises an- 
nually solely in Rhode Island, receiving an 
allowance from the national foundation for 
doing its field work here.) This was more 
than one-third of all the funds contributed 
to national voluntary health agencies in this 
country arid more than was raised by all of 
the other agencies, except the National 
Tuberculosis Association, put together. The 
foundation has raised more than $62,000,000 
since its founding in 1938 but has been able 
to spend only 51.7 percent of this sum. In 


the same period, the American Cancer So- 
ciety managed to take in only slightly more 
than $6,000,000. All voluntary organizations 
fighting heart disease, the Nation’s No. 1 
killer, have only about $100,000 a year to 
spend. 

What can be done to remedy this palpably 
undesirable and even dangerous state of 
affairs? 

An eminently reasonable solution was re- 
cently proposed in the exhaustive study of 
voluntary health work made by Selskar M. 
Gunn, a vice president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and Dr. Philip S. Platt, execu- 
tive director of the New York Association for 
the Blind, under a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The solution is the unifi- 
cation of the present multiplicity of health 
agency appeals into a federated health fund 
campaign so that every dollar donated by 
Americans to: fight disease may be utilized 
more effectively where it is most urgently 
needed. 

A number of the authorities interviewed 
by a member of the Journal-Bulletin news 
staff have heartily endorsed this proposal 
for federation. Those who have done so in- 
clude Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase National Bank 
and president of the National War Fund; 
Gerard Swope, former president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and chairman of the Na- 
tional War Fund’s budget committee, and 
several other leading figures in public: health 
and welfare activities. In urging unification 
in the voluntary health work field, these men 
have pointed to the achievements of the Na- 
tional War Fund and of the widespread net 
of local community chests as a telling demon- 
stration of what can be accomplished through 
teamwork and the apportionment of funds 
on the basis of objective budgeting. 

Federation would not only remedy the 
present glaring lack of balance in the distri- 
bution of voluntary health funds but would 
have several other beneficial results. It would 
replace separate and piecemeal planning by a 
well-thought-out, ccordinated plan of at- 
tack on disease, without duplication or cross- 
purposes and ‘without the serious gaps now 
existing in the health program. It would end 
the public confusion over the variety of 
health organizations now appealing for funds. 
It would allow the reduction of overhead and 
fund-raising costs. 

Unfortunately, many obstacles stand in the 
way of unification. Divisive tendencies in 
the voluntary health field are of long stand- 
ing and remain strong. Some of the agency 
Officials have come to feel that they have an 
economic stake in the continued separate 
existence of their organizations and appear 
to be far more concerned with what has been 
described as their “private gold mines” than 
with the total picture of the battle against 
disease. The Infantile Paralysis Foundation 
and the National Tuberculosis Association 
are reported to be the most determined hold- 
outs against federation. 

The essential rationalization cannot be en- 
forced by Government fiat. The last thing 
that those who prize highly the traditional 
functions of voluntary health and welfare 
agencies would want is to see them governed 
by decree from Washington. The job must 
be done by the agencies themselves through 
their governing boards. Its accomplishment 
can be helped along through the education 
of the donors of dollars and dimes—the real 
constituents whom the trustees of the vari- 
ous organizations are supposed to represent. 
These trustees must abandon their selfish 
attitude of parochial isolationism. They can- 
not go on viewing their own agencies as their 
private preserves but should learn to see 
them in the context of the total health prob- 
lem of the Nation. At stake are the health 
and well-being of millions of American men, 
women, and children. 
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The Mead Committee Investigation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day oj 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a radio in- 
terview which occurred on July 28 be- 
tween Lucian Warren, a newspaper rep- 
resentative, and myself, with reference 
to the work of our special committee. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Mr. WarREN. It is a privilege to welcome 
to this program again Senator JamEs M. 
MEAD, our own distinguished Buffalonian. 
I know you listeners have been reading and 
hearing a good deal about the current Mead 
committee investigation. It is the con- 
sensus of seasoned Washington observers 
that this investigation is the hottest case 
before any congressional committee since 
the Teapot Dome scandal. It has been on 
page one of the country’s leading newspapers 
practically every day for 3 weeks. As the 
chairman of the committee looking into 
the fabulous war profiteering paper empire 
run by the Garsson brothers, our Senator 
MeEap can give an inside slant of what's 
happening in this complex case. 

I am disappointed, and I know Senator 
Meap is disappointed, that we cannot talk 
today about the appearance of the star wit- 
ness, Congressman ANDREW J. May, of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. May has been repeatedly men- 
tioned in the hearings as a man who was 
willing to put personal profit above pa- 
triotism. He was to have made his belated 
appearance before the committee on Friday 
morning. I say belated, because he refused 
to appear voluntarily to answer the charges 
against him, and he finally had to be sub- 
penaed. But at the eleventh hour, the Con- 
gressman developed heart trouble, accord- 
ing to his physician, and the belated Mr. 
May became mcre belated. 

Senator MeEap, let’s hear from you some of 
the questions you want to ask Congressman 
May. 

Mr. MEAD. We are very much interested, 
Lucian, in what became of certain sums of 
money paid by the Garssons to Mr. May or 
to the Cumberland Lumber Co., of which 
Congressman May was the Kentucky agent. 

Mr. WarREN. Let’s see, Senator, how much 
money was involved? 

Mr. MeEap. The accounts show that the 
Garsson firms ordered $48,000 worth of lum- 
ber from the Cumberland company. This 
money was paid out, but strangely enough 
the lumber was never delivered. Of this 
$48,000 advance payment, we have evidence 
indicating that $28,000 was paid directly to 
Congressman MAY. 

Mr. WarreEN. Is that all the money in- 
volved? 

Mr. Mean. No, Lucian, we have some addi- 
tional testimony by a secretary to the Wash- 
ington representatives of the Garssons. This 
secretary spoke of $3,000 in cash being de- 
livered to Congressman May by the Garsson 
interests at one point, and of two other $1,000 
payments on other occasions. Our commit- 
tee is very much interested in all these finan- 
cial transactions, for it is against the law 
for a Representative or Senator to accept pay- 
ment for services before any Government 
department or agency. 














Mr. Warren, After you have completed 
your questions on any financial gain Con- 
gressman May may have received from the 
Garssons, what other questions will you take 
up? 

a. Meap. We wish to go into the question 
very thoroughly of all the political pressure 
and influence he allegedly brought upon the 
War Department for favors to the Garssons. 

Mr. WarrEN. Speaking of the War Depart- 
ment, Senator, I suppose you could hardly 
call the military branch of our government 
blameless in this shady affair? 

Mr. Meap. I most certainly would not call 
them blameless. It is my personal opinion 
that the people in the War Department who 
handled these Garsson contracts fell down 
miserably on their job. They never investi- 
gated the character of the men to whom they 
handed out $78,000,000 in contracts. They 
gave the first contract for $3,000,000 to a 
newly formed company with no tangible as- 
sets, and advanced $1,000,000 secured by a 
bond which was rejected. They never ob- 
tained a good bond and mysteriously forgot 
the whole matter. The Chemical Warfare 
Service of the War Department promoted a 
$1,500 clerk to a legal adviser at $10,000 a 
year—a man named Albert Jacobson, who 
had resigned from the District of Columbia 
bar under fire. Time and again, War De- 
partment officials in Washington overruled 
and interfered with agents on the scene in 
Chicago where the Garssons were doing the 
work on their war contracts. Instead, some 
of the high-ranking officers at the War De- 
partment jumped around to please the Gars- 
sons and to lend tone, as one of them said, 
to their social affairs. 

Mr. WaRREN. Senator, the testimony before 
your committee has shown that five high 
Army officers went to New York to the 
Hotel Pierre to attend the wedding of Mur- 
ray Garsson’s daughter. Do you think that 
proper, in view of the fact these same officers 
were handling the Garsson contracts? 

Mr. Meap. That’s what I call the “Mission 
Pierre.” Here were three generals, two colo- 
nels, and a legal adviser, Jacobson, who 
got official orders to go on temporary duty to 
New York for procurement, administration, 
or research purposes. Maybe some of them 
did come work on the side, but the fact is 
that this simultaneous exodus of the whole 
headquarters staff of the Chemical Warfare 
Service had the single common purpose of 
drinking the Garsson’s champagne and 
cavorting with the good-looking ladies of 
the Garsson household. Incidentally, the 
Government paid the officials transporta- 
tion and subsistence, but Murray Garsson 
also paid most of their hotel bills, which 
looks like double payment. There is some 
Suggestion that the Garssons tried to charge 
the expense of the whole affair to the Gov- 
ernment. This is being checked. 

Mr. Warren. That was in January 1944, 
right in the middle of the war and a lot of 
hard fighting. 

Mr. Mean. Yes; it’s a far cry from “Mission 
Pierre” to the mission of our boys overseas, 
who were landing on the beaches, braving 
death in the face of enemy fire. Right here, 
in this connection, the procurement people 
in the War Department were allowing defec- 
tive shells to go to these men on the battle 
front. It was only when I read into the 
record that heartfelt complaints of two young 
Officers about the 42 shells that we got 
information from Chemical Warfare that 
Some of the shells turned out by these 
manufacturers were exploding in the mortars 
and killing our own men. That, remember, 
was the same Garsson group with which 
these Army officers in Chemical Warfare were 
on such close social terms. The committee 
is also obtaining the details on this matter. 

Mr. Warren. Should an officer such as 
Gen. Alden Waite, who went on “Mission 
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Pierre,” still be in charge of an important 
branch of the Army? 

Mr. Meap. The job of our committee, Mr. 
Warren, is to bring out all the facts. We 
are not an administrative agency and have 
no administrative powers, but my personal 
belief is that the War Department should 
consider this whole situation very carefully 
and take immediate steps to correct the 
glaring deficiencies in procurement practices 
disclosed in these 3 weeks of hearings. We 
are interested in the exposure of evils, but 
we are more interested in aiding in the de- 
velopment of sound defense procurement 
principles and practices. 





Housing Profits—Public Versus Private 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Joseph H. Deckman, chairman, housing 
and rent control committee, Federation 
of Citizens’ Associations of Washington: 


HOUSING PROFITS—-PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 


(By Joseph H. Deckman, chairman, housing 
and rent control committee, Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations of Washington) 


It is repeatedly stated by public housers 
that public housing does not contain a 
builder’s or realtor’s profit. To the unthink- 
ing and advocates of Government owner- 
ship of property this seems like a logical 
argument to use against private construction 
of all low-rent housing. 

Analysis of this argument, like all the 
others in favor of public housing, discloses 
so many important flaws as to render it 
ridiculous. 

Before entering on a discussion of the 
merits of the statement it might be well to 
ask the question: “Why is it a crime for 
private enterprise to make a profit?” 

It is from profits that taxes are acquired to 
carry out the operation of the Government 
and to finance all of the social gains made in 
this country to date. Furthermore, taxes 
from private enterprise profits have given 
America the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. Wages to labor are 
directly in proportion to the ability of Ameri- 
can industry to increase the margin of profit 
so as to allow wage increases and still main- 
tain proper reserves for maintenance and ex- 
pansion of business. 

Profits are the rewards which make the 
merit system work. It is the merit system 
which is the most equitable in distributing 
nature’s favors and wordly goods. 

But now let’s return to the argument that 
public housing does not contain a profit and 
thereby its existence is justified in the hous- 
ing of the low-income groups. Public hous- 
ing, from the time a pick is stuck in the 
ground to dig the footings for a building 
until its final completion and operation, con- 
tains greater profits and their equivalents 
than does private enterprise. 

Almost all public housing is built by pri- 
vate contractors who either work on a guar- 
anteed profit through cost-plus contracts or 
through normal bidding processes. In either 
case a profit is made as only a comparatively 
few large commercial building contractors 
are allowed to bid on public housing. This 
is due to the United States Labor Depart- 
ment ruling that union commercial building 
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scale wages must be paid on all Government 
work. This eliminates the average home 
builders who are the experts in the construc- 
tion of all types of housing. 

Not only is a profit contained in the con- 
struction of public housing but a cost of 
from 25 to 40 percent more has to be borne 
by the taxpayer as a result of the employ- 
ment of commercial contractors and Govern- 
ment red tape in the construction of this 
type of housing. 

Another enormous profit in public housing 
results from the fees paid for engineering 
and architectural services. These costs are 
many times those of private enterprise in 
the home-building field. 

Fees paid to engineers and architects are 
based on a percentage of total costs of proj- 
ects, whereas private-enterprise builders 
either perform these services themselves or 
only pay for the work performed. For ex- 
ample, most public-housing projects seldom 
contain more than two or three typical 
housing units and these are varied through- 
out the entire project. 

This means that very little architectural 
work is necessary on the basic designs, yet 
a@ fee is paid on the total project cost in- 
stead of the units designed. All of this cost 
is found in public housing even though a 
full-time staff of so-called qualified engi- 
neers, planners and architects are maintained 
in the overhead cost of public-housing agen- 
cies at the taxpayers’ expense. 

It has been previously mentioned that 
public housing embodies not only profits in 
its construction and maintenance but the 
equivalent of profits as normally defined. 

By this is meant the salaries that are paid 
to the personnel of public-housing agencies. 
It can also be added that these salaries or 
wage profits are guaranteed by the taxpayers 
and are not subject to the risks and hazards 
that confront private enterprise before 
profit is made. The agencies which contain 
an abundance of salaried workers include 
the National Housing Agency, the Federal 
Public Housing Agency, and all the many 
local public housing agencies scattered 
throughout the country. 

Due to the inefficient operation of the 
public housing, the management costs of 
projects are more than double the going rate 
of management cost of private enterprise. 
This private rate strangely enough pays a 
profit for tax purposes. 

All of the salaries paid to executives and 
the personnel of public housing can be com- 
pared to private enterprise profits as they are 
a cost chargeable to the rents and subsidies 
needed to operate public housing. 

These overhead costs are the primary cauce 
of the huge subsidies and tax exemptions 
needed for public housing. They are also 
the reasons why the indigent citizens and 
those really needing housing are left to public 
welfare for attention while public housing 
concerns itself with housing the upper crust 
of the lower third and the bottom portion cf 
the middle class wage earners. As a matter 
of fact more than 70 percent of those houred 
in public housing can afford to pay private 
rents for comparabie housing, due to the 
tenant selection policies of public housers. 

It is significant to note that public housers 
continually condemn profits and all the other 
fundamentals of the American business sys- 
tem on which the American way of life is 
based. By this method the issue is confused 
so that the scheme to sneak over state so- 
cialism on America can be accomplished. 

The reactionary philosophy of stateism has 
as its basis the destruction of private prop- 
erty and all the benefits accrued toward indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom which have been 
accomplished under the American way of life. 

It is about time that America in general 
and private business in particular, awakens to 

the danger that threatens to engulf the 
time-tested profit system and sweep it into 
state socialism. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the Recorp a statement 
and plan for reducing the use and con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors which has 
been prepared by Mrs. Annie Ihrie Pou 
Wadden, one of the outstanding women 
of Washington. Mrs. Wadden is a North 
Carolinian, and daughter of the late 
lamented Edward W. Pou, who was a 
distinguished Representative in Congress 
from North Carolina for 33 years and 
until his death in 1934. Mrs. Wadden 
is the mother of three children of college 
age, and is tremendously interested in 
the preservation of the home and in 
protecting the youth of the land from 
the devastating effects of the excessive 
use of alcoholic beverages. Mrs. Wad- 
den denominates the plan which she 
proposes as the Voluntary Alcohol Con- 
trol Plan. This represents the views of 
many with whom she has discussed this 
important question. Her statement 
follows. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


A CHALLENGE 


Mr. and Mrs, and Miss America, and all 
young people: During this most perilous 
period of our history, of all times, national 
liabilities should be reduced to a minimum. 
Is our drinking custom a national liability 
or asset? If a liability, we can reduce it, 
by individual cooperation with the volun- 
tary alcohol control plan for discouraging 
alcoholic drinking. At present, we treat 
our custom as an asset: 

We spent $674,000,000 more on beverag> 
alcohol in the last fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, than in the preceding year: 

Expenditure on beverage alcohol, fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, $7,770,000; 

Expenditure on beverage alcohol, fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, $7,096,000. (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, July 17, 1946.) 

Increase at the end of February over the 
beginning of February, 1946 (1 month) in 
storaged hard liquor, 15,000,000 gallons. 

Tncrease in 1946 over 1945, in manufacture 
of whisky and spirits made from grains, 142 
percent. (Statistics quoted from newspaper 
by Representative JERRY VooRHIs, regarding 
his bill H, R. 325.) 

There is incontrovertible evidence that the 
alcohol issue is a recognized public health, 
economic and social problem. The theory 
that the issue is controversial is archaic and 
evasive. 

For far too long, we have listened to the 
liquor traffic’s suggestions about drink, to 
the tune of an estimated seventy-five to one 
hundred million dollars in recent year. 
Isn’t it time that the voice of the home is 
heard on that subject? Listen, please to 
this voice: 

Our broad-scale drinking custom jeopar- 
dizes the better progress, happiness and se- 
curity of the home and thus, of thé Nation. 
Liquor’s contribution to crime, juvenile and 
adult delinquency, insanity, disease, divorce, 
indigency, and intolerable waste, is a matter 
of startling record, available to the public 


in scientific departments, Government de- 
partments, police courts, and in State, 
county, and municipal institutions. Liquor 
is at the bottom o. many of our public 
health, economic, and social problems. By 
condensing public sentiment against habitual 
drinking, the voluntary alcohol control 
plan aims to dynamite to “that bottom.” 
We now squander time, money, and energy, 
in merely tapping the tops of these problems. 

We generously contribute to the praise- 
worthy Red Cross and other drives such as 
the campaign against infantile paralysis. 
Drink addiction is a more nationally dis- 
astrous scourge than infantile paralysis. 
Of our neglect of proper effort for eradicat- 
ing drink addiction, I quote: 

“We sit on a volcano to swat a fly. Ap- 
plied to public health, we see people die, 
murder, and go insane through excessive 
use of alcohol without evoking a murmur 
from the public or a gesture from the health 
officer, while a rare disease that has caused 
the death of half a dozen people in some ob- 
scure place becomes a matter of public con- 
cern. Alcohol has caused more deaths than 
any one of the 31 infectious diseases; some 
of which were veritable scourges.” (Dr. Law- 
rence Kelb, former Assistant Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Department.) 

Let us wake up. Let us put first things 
first, in our effort to aid humanity. Let 
us inaugurate an annual voluntary alcohol 
control drive with as much punch and as 
many posters and siogans as other drives. 
Counter American home ingenuity for “pres- 
ervation of happiness through fitness” 
against the liquor traffic’s lure of “relaxation 
through drink.” Capture the support of radio, 
press, pulpit, schools, colleges, and organi- 
zations of your community for the VAC plan 
of disseminating fact about the result of 
drink upon the person and State, in pam- 
phlets, slogans, and posters. Face fash- 
ionable society with its great responsibility 
and power for checking drink. In every 
community, the dust of the upper crust 
seeps down through the cracks of humanity, 
to the less privileged or even to the under- 
privileged, below. Reduce the handicap of 
drink and we reduce the need for charity, 
for crime prevention and medical care. 

Last year our cocktail lounges, night clubs, 
liquor restaurants, liquor dining rooms and 
taverns served alcoholic beverages to a large 
percentage of America’s 50,000,000 drinkers. 
(Number of drinkers, estimated, Dr. E. M. 
Jellinek, Yale University.) The liquor traf- 
fic’s invasion of our American way of life 
is a challenge to you and to me to repel it. 
The liquor traffic would be wise to begin its 
own retreat. The VAC plan courts such 
cooperation. Part of the casualty from the 
liquor traffic’s invasion; 3,000,000 excessive 
drinkers; 750,000 chronic alcoholics; 40,000 
new alcoholics yearly (Dr. E. M. Jellinek). 

Just the average mother, who refuses to 
take the master minding of the liquor traf- 
fic sitting down. I am rising up to stand 
for much that is dearest in life, when, in 
my plea for better citizenship through great- 
er resistance to social drinking, I pit my 
voice-of-the-home against the liquor traffic’s. 
Will you help augment that voice to the point 
of giving the Nation chance for response, by 
your support and projection of the VAC plan? 


FACTUAL PROOF OF THE NEED FOR VOLUNTARY 
ALCOHOL CONTROL 


Our patriarch of wisdom, Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, has sagely suggested that we take 
inventory before we proceed further with 
reconstruction. Let us evaluate our drinking 
custom from fact and act upon it. 

1. In 1944, we spent more on beverage al- 
cohol than on the general running of our 
Government, minus expenditures on war. 
(U. S. Departments of Treasury and Com- 
merce.) 

2. In 1944 our drinking custom cost our 
Nation more than the combined expenditure 
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for Red Cross, Community Chest, and cam. 
paign against infantile paralysis, the churches 
and their charities, and relief departments 
of the Government—such as social security, 
and education of every kind, including public 
libraries. Should not such loss of economic 
equilibrium be corrected, if we are to stand 
most securely? 

3. To refute the theory that revenue from 
alcoholic beverage taxes is an asset: In the 
one State of Massachusetts, in 1943, the lia- 
bility from drink was almost five times the 
alcoholic beverage taxes received by the 
Commonwealth and cities. 

Total annual probable cost, mental pa- 
tients, financial dependence upon others, and 
crime, all due to inebriety, $61,000,000. Alco- 
holic beverage taxes, $13,139,266.79. (Special 
committee study drunkenness, filed Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, Mar. 6, 1945.) 

4. To prove that revenue from alcoholic 
beverage tax entails terrific liability to our 
Nation: To the $7,770,000,000 spent on bev- 
erage alcohol in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, add reports of cost incurred by al- 
coholic drink from the police, jail, welfare 
department, hospital, insane asylum, divorce 
court, accident and sick benefits, unemploy- 
ment insurance. Compare this total with the 
United States Government revenue on alco- 
hol-beverage tax, fiscal year to May 30, 1946, 
$2,327,669,922.59 (to be increased probably 
more than $200,000,000 by June report, not 
available to date). (U. S. Department of 
Commerce and Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
July 17, 1946.) 

5. One out of every five fatal automobile 
accidents due to drinking in 1942. What 
might be the percentage now? (Dr. D. §. 
Berry, U. S. Safety Council.) 


Is ALCOHOL AN ESSENTIAL? 


“There is no personality structure that 
makes a need for alcohol.” “In each and every 
case whatever function is under observation, 
whatever method is used, whatever the 
amount of alcohol, whatever the errors made, 
the end result is always impairment and 
never stimulation.” (Dr. E. M. Jellinek, as- 
sistant head of physiology, Yale University, 
authority on alcohol.) 

The American Red Cross First Aid Text 
Book, page 6, revised 1945: “Whisky and 
brandy are not proper first-aid stimulants 
They may do considerable harm. Hot tea 
and hot coffee are satisfactory particularly if 
the patient is cold.” 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE VOLUNTARY ALCOHOL 
CONTROL PLAN 

If cure is important, prevention is im- 
perative. 

It is not the alcoholic (stop signal) but 
the moderate frequent drinker (go signal) 
supporting our broad-scale drinking custom 
and best concealing his impairment, who is 
the problem drinker. He decoys new candi- 
dates to the use of a drug that causes im- 
pairment always, and can cause enslavement, 
too often. Arouse his sense of responsibility. 

Original purpose of voluntary alcohol con- 
trol: To insure sooner and safer return 0! 
our armed forces from battle front by in- 
creasing efficiency along the home front, 
through a trend for reduced drinking. 

The present purpose of voluntary alcohol 
control: Through encouragement from some 
college presidents, the voluntary alcoho! 
control appeal is continued to develop 4 
trend for making it easy instead of difficult 
for our returned armed forces not to drink 
by removing suggestions to drink in food 
and in fun; thus to win the peace and to 
fortify the future. 

To gage the power of trends: Please com- 
pare some ideas which have developed into 
trends, more luxury, better sanitation, 
shorter working hours, better health. Why, 
then, should not the idea of voluntary alco- 
hol control, expressing a need of the mo- 
ment, develop into a powerful trend? 

The voluntary alcohol control plan creed: 
“By word and example, I will discourace tre- 











quent, promiscuous drinking to better men- 
tal and physical fitness of the individual 
and to promote the national welfare.” 

The VAC plan does not presume to curtail 
individual rights but places special emphasis 
upon the obligation of individuals to use 
in unity together the power that is theirs, to 
check drink. The plan appeals to every man 
and every organization, but especially does 
it appeal to: 

(a) The individual who drinks. 

(b) The prospective drinker. 

(c) To one unaccustomed to assuming re- 
sponsibility about the alcohol problem. 

(a) To all young people in and out of 
college and high school, and to their fra- 
ternities and other clubs. 

Not an organization but an idea, the vol- 
untary alcohol control plan is intended to be 
absorbed by individuals and organizations, 
and projected upon the resources of each. 
The VAC plan creates a custom instead of a 
law. 

The VAC plan emphasizes total abstinence 
as the ideal estate, but values any degree of 
drink discouragement whether abolition 
or reduction. 

A VAC suggestion: “If a total abstainer, 
remain one; if not one, become one; if total 
abstinence is not acceptable, drink the least 
feasible—one drink only, to set the prece- 
dent for reduced drink.” 

The Voluntary Alcohol Control plan is 
intended to carry information and not con- 
demnation; to convince and not to criticize; 
to educate citizens to act upon fact. The au- 
thor writes in vain if tolerance is not exer- 
cised. To support or to oppose drinking is 
the individual’s privilege. The attendant 
discussion or decision, which should be based 
upon fact and not emotion, should not alter 
friendships or guest lists. The plan proposes 
to arouse the individual to his responsibility 
to use the power that is his to develop a 
trend for discouraging drink. Milton said: 
“A nation is a person and accountable to 
God.” 

TO PROMOTE VOLUNTARY ALCOHOL CONTROL 

1. Arouse all but especially civic organiza- 
tions, to their obligation for listing as a 
prime project, the solution of our economic-, 
public health-, social-alcohol problem. 

2. Appeal in person or in group to our 
President, to State governors, and to the 
other proper authorities to support the 
Voluntary Alcohol Control idea and the idea 
of naming an annual Voluntary Alcohol 
Control day for the purpose of collecting 
and disseminating facts about the result of 
beverage alcohol upon the person and state. 

3. Quarantine against alcohol by reducing 
exposure. 

4. Label drinking alcohol what it is: a de- 
pressant; a sedative in small doses; an anes- 
thetic in large doses. State the dosage of 
each, as in other sedatives, barbital, trinol, 
veronal, and luminal, with warnings against 
overdosage, according to the Pure Food and 
Drug Act of 1906. Ask your Congressman to 
uphold this suggestion in the form of a bill. 

5. Revive the tea vogue. Let must-be 
cocktails dwindle and substitutes increase. 
Revert to the previous custom of having 
alcohol an accompaniment and not the domi- 
nant feature of the entertainment if you 
on not more wisely discard the use of alco- 

6. Deglamorize beverage alcohol by glamor- 
izing inherent social graces. 

7. Point to the matchless power and defi- 
nite responsibility of hostesses, America’s 
Sweethearts, and influential citizens, in and 
out of the Government, for outmoding our 
broad-scale drinking custom. 

8. Emphasize the importance of preven- 
tion ahead of and in connection with cure. 
aun Court, rather than condemn, cooperation 
Guaatan liquor traffic, which could smartly 
cena eee to mandatory control of 
‘. ine radically reducing advertisements 

° crink, volume of business and drinking 
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places, 


for the betterment of their war 
heroes, who sacrificed, not only their business 
but their all, at the front for the security of 
us back home. 

10. Establish summer institutes for study- 
ing the result of liquor upon the person and 


state. Combine Olympic games, competitive 
talent, epic drama—keep in mind the chau- 
tauquas of former days. 

11. Place prescribed or original VAC posters 
or slogans in public places, stores, restau- 
rants, hotels, and apartment houses (in lob- 
bies, elevators, dining rooms, on stationery, 
menus, and telephones) office buildings, 
schools, colleges, mewspapers, magazines, 
trains, busses, taxis, and streetcars, bus and 
streetcar stop signs, traffic stop signs, tele- 
graph blanks and milk bottles. 

12. Compile reports pertaining to alcohol 
from local police, jail, traffic departments 
and hospitals; from United States Depart- 
ments of Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treas- 
ury, Commerce; and Public Health, and from 
all State departments. 

13. Base promotion to and retention of 
responsible position in part, upon reputation 
for sobriety, whether on or off duty. 

14. Call community mass meetings of re- 
ligious, civic, and social organizations for the 
purpose of discovering new remedies for our 
national alcohol difficulties. 


SOME VAC CONCLUSIONS 


1. That opposition to prohibition, does not 
absolve a citizen from responsibility to seek 
another solution. 

2. That we cannot solve the alcohol prob- 
lem by doing nothing about it. 

3. That the chief solution of the alcohol 
problem rests in correcting the drinking 
custom. . 

4. That it is preposterous to attempt to 
catch the gushing leak from the flow of al- 
cohol with the small vessel of cure when 
we need to get up on the roof and mend the 
leak with prevention. 

5. That the above-reproach drinker can- 
not rely upon such reputation, but should 
decline to conform to our drinking custom, 
even though not embracing total absti- 
nence, to do his part in breaking the com- 
pulsion in the custom. 

6. That the contention it is the person 
and not alcohol that makes the alcoholic is, 
at least, 60 percent fallacious, according to 
scientific calculation. While the “40 percent 
correct” includes neurotics who become alco- 
holics with a bang, the “60 percent come from 
entirely normal origin” (quotation, Dr. E M. 
Jellinek, Yale University). ‘Normal origin” 
is our drinking custom. 

The voluntary alcohol control plan is sub- 
mitted not only to win your support and 
inform you but to consult you. Any sug- 
gestion will be gratefully received. 


THE VOLUNTARY ALCOHOL CONTROL PLAN SLOGANS 


1. Greater national strength through 
greater freedom from habitual drinking. 

2. It is not the alcoholic but our custom of 
frequent drinking that recruits excessive 
drinkers. Correct the custom. 

3. If cure is important, prevention is im- 
perative. 

4. Better citizenship through greater re- 
sistance to drink. 

5. Heal diseased social attitude toward 
drinking with the drinkers. 

6. Bottle morale is not building morale. 

7. Greater freedom from fear and failure 
through greater freedom from _ beverage 
alcohol. 

8. Less drinking everywhere, more national 
security. 

9. Superiority, greater progress and security 
through sobriety. 

10. To solve the alcohol problem, convic- 
tion is a greater power than compulsion. 

11. More power in a deed performed volun- 
tarily than forcibly. 

12. Drink less; achieve more; save money; 
build homes. 

13. Less drinking, better thinking. 
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14. Good health through right food and 
sobriety; reconstruction through strength. 

15. Less liquor, build quicker. 

16. For diversion, use your head instead of 
the bottle. 

Let such slogans be seen as often as ‘iquor 
advertisements. 


Mrs. ANNIE InRIE Pou WADDEN. 





The Facts About Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp a statement en- 
titled “Gentlemen of Congress: Let’s 
Face the Facts About Cancer,” written by 
Quentin Reynolds and published in the 
Washington Post of July 28, 1946. I 
subscribe to the recommendation which 
he makes for the early consideration of 
the legislation referred to. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF CONGRESS: LET’S FACE THE 
FACTS ABOUT CANCER—AN APPEAL BY QUENTIN 
REYNOLDS 


The time has come when it is imperative 
to talk about a deadly killer and what we 
can do to stay its hand. 

Before the House of Representatives is the 
Neely bill. Its counterpart in the Senate is 
the Pepper bill. This joint measure provides 
$100,000,000 for research into the cause and 
cure of cancer. It is a long-time, continuing 
research program. 

Gentlemen, that measure must pass! 

There are 17,000,000 Americans doomed to 
die of cancer unless we do something about 
it. During 1946 approximately 90,000 women, 
83,000 men, and 2,000 children will be its vic- 
tims. That is 478 every day—20 every hour— 
1 every 3 minutes. Some of these cancer 
victims will be your own constituents, for 
no one is safe from cancer. Its toll is ap- 
palling. From Pearl Harbor to VJ-day can- 
cer killed more than twice as many Ameri- 
cans as were killed or were listed as missing 
in action due to the Nazis and Japs com- 
bined. 

But let’s look at it another way. 

The Neely-Pepper bill provides $100,000,000 
for continuing research over a period of 
years. That’s a lot of money—but every 
year cancer causes our Nation an economic 
loss of at least $900,000,000. That is no 
fanciful figure. It is the result of a cold 
analytical survey made by insurance com- 
panies and statisticians. 

There is no person today who has not had 
some relative or friend who died of cancer. 
We know that awful feeling of helplessness— 
that realization that there is nothing we can 
do, personally, to save the victim. 

The measure now up for consideration 
makes it possible for us to act. It may take 
years of research, but in the end when the 
cause and cure of cancer have been found, 
we will consider every dollar well spent. 

I urge you to speed this measure before 
Congress adjourns. The lives of millions 
may depend on your vote. I am certain I am 
supported in my thinking by every American. 

The next time you face your constituents, 
be proud to say, “I voted for the $100,000,000 
cancer research bill because I know it makes 
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possible a campaign to save lives—perhaps 
yours or even my own.” 

Presented as a public service by Quentin 
Reynolds in behalf of 17,000,000 Americans 
doomed to die of cancer unless we do some- 
thing about it. 





The Right To Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “‘Right to Strike’ Weighed 
Against Interest of Public,” written by 
Daniel S. Ring, and published in the 
Washington Star of July 21, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

“RIGHT TO STRIKE” WEIGHED AGAINST INTEREST 
OF PUBLIC—OBSERVER SEES NATURAL TREND 
TowarpD A NEw APPROACH TO SETTLEMENT OF 
Some CURRENT PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL 
FIELD 





(By Daniel S. Ring) 


(Mr. Ring, a Washington attorney, served 
during the war as a labor relations officer for 
the Maritime Commission.) 


Once upon a time it was regarded as a 
matter of absolute right for a man or a group 
of men owning a business to close it down, 
throw all employees out of work, and keep 
the plant doors locked until the owner or 
owners in their own sound judgment felt 
impelled to reopen on their own terms. 

Once upon a time it was regarded as a 
matter of absolute right for two or more 
owners of certain properties to combine re- 
sources, corner markets, and fix their own 
price and profit for the goods sold. If they 
wished to “squeeze out” the little fellow no- 
body stopped them. They could under-cut 
prices until a market price far below cost 
would eventually send the little man to the 
wall. 

Such activities continued until pressure 
from the public prodded public representa- 
tives into regulating practices that threat- 
ened the public interest. The corrective was 
jaw. Law against trusts and monopolies. 
Law against restraint of trade. Law against 
unfair combinations. Law requiring collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The concept of a government by law as 
distinguished from a government by men has 
been our greatest national treasure. If a 
citizen is defrat led today, or injured by any- 
one, his recourse under a government by law 
is the courts. We have to resort to courts 
and law, regardless of the fact that quicker 
and more satisfying means of redress, such 
as brute force, are sometimes available. 


ENFORCED WORK QUESTIONED 


Only short weeks ago we were faced with 
the shut-down of one of our basic fuels, 
with resultant stoppages of the plants that 
give us light and power, of transportation 
that brings us our food and supplies, all of 
the necessities of life. Again, from another 
source we were faced with the paralysis of 
transportation. 

On the heels of the threat came strident 
clamor for relief. Panic-bred frenzy pro- 
duced proposals directly akin to totalitarian 
methods. A few cool, calm, courageous fig- 


ures argued for dispassionate, far-seeing 
planning. The President suggested a drastic 
stop-gap and then followed up by more rea- 
sonable suggestions of long-range policy 
planning. 

The problem is a delicate one. It involves 
freedom. Can men be free if they are forced 
to work by government edict? Do not the 
people who contend that the government is 
theirs become mere pawns of their govern- 
ment if that government can force them to 
work at the point of a bayonet? 

On the other hand, can a minority in 
a democratic nation rule, starve, freeze or 
dictate to a majority, even if the minority 
has been subjected to unfairness, indecency, 
inequity and exploitation? Is the govern- 
ment supreme or must it cede its sovereignty 
to a strategically powerful minority of the 
people? Is “the right to strike” a really 
sacred right? 

TWO PROPOSITIONS CITED 


In searching for an answer, let us proceed 
analytically and dispassionately. 

Proposition 1. No group of citizens has a 
right under any circumstances to starve its 
fellow citizens. This is axiomatic. 

Proposition 2. Any group of citizens mak- 
ing substantial contributions to the daily life 
of all the citizens is certainly entitled to a 
return for such contribution in some fair 
ratio to its value. 

For the sake of argument with respect to 
this proposition, let us suppose that the coal 
miner, who is essential in providing a com- 
modity that moves our industry, gives us 
warmth and brings us cur food and supplies, 
feels that he is being rewarded for that con- 
tribution with a pig-sty for a home and a 
trash dump for a lawn. He certainly cannot 


* be criticized, then, if that be the case, for 


fixing his mind on procuring more decent 
conditions. 

Still for the sake of argument, let it be 
admitted that decent living conditions com- 
prise the end he seeks. Then we come to the 
first step in the analysis. 

We must now distinguish between a proper 
end, on the one hand, and on the other, the 
means employed to attain it. Admitting the 
propriety of the end, let us evaluate the 
propriety of the means, 


RIGHT TO STRIKE LIMITED 


Is a strike which deprives lovers of euryth- 
mic dancing of the enjoyment of that art, 
or a devotee of fine gems from getting a beau- 
tiful diamond, in the same category with a 
strike that keeps food from all urban tables, 
lights from all cur cities and warmth from 
homes in zero winter weather? 

Hitherto the right to strike has generally 
been regarded as an unassailable basic right 
of a free worker. Recent events, however, 
now indicate that no matter how closely or 
inseparably the right to work or refrain from 
working, individually or collectively, is bound 
to freedom, there may be a higher right to 
which even this one is subservient. The 
higher right in a democracy is the protection 
of the people's sovereignty, which is the 
maintenance of the welfare of the Nation. 

Recent events have made clear what hith- 
erto has been a vague understanding—that 
the right to strike has its limits. Yes, even 
though voluntarism and democracy have for 
their cornerstones the right of workers to 
work or refuse to work, nevertheless it has 
come to be realized that a cornerstone Can- 
not truly serve its purpose if it pulls its build- 
ing down. It has become clear that the 
right to strike reaches its limits when it im- 
perils a society which otherwise it supports. 

There are many strikes which do not and 
will not seriously imperil the public inter- 
est or the public welfare. Between those 
that do not affect the public welfare and 
those which jeopardize it, somewhere, some- 
one must draw a dividing line if the limita- 
tions of the right to strike are to be properly 
defined. 
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Who shall draw the dividing line? who 
shall make the determination? In this sort 
of a democracy, when serious national prob- 
lems confront the Government, the theory 
is that the people themselves act to protect 
their Government. If this is a Government 
by law, it seems logical that the representa. 
tives of the people themselves, the House and 
Senate, by joint resolution, are the ones who 
should draw the dividing line between the 
strike which harms the national welfare ang 
the one that does not. If and when a strike 
threatens national prostration, certainly it is 
sufficiently serious to claim the immediate 
attention of the House and Senate, each bod 
acting as a committee of the whole or in 
such other way as will guarantee careful con. 
sideration and deliberate determination of 
the issue. 

Some timid souls will inquire, “How would 
labor take all this?” The answer is that 
labor is a name for a collection of millions of 
individuals who are just as good, true, and 
sincere Americans as any other group. 

Labor will certainly fight antilabor bills 
which it sincerely believes are aimed at the 
destruction of unionism, but we can all be 
certain that labor will support any measure 
sincerely designed for the protection of this 
country and the welfare of the people, even 
though such protection may put some re- 
striction on labor's activities. 

It was not the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers who was quoted 
with regard to the railway strike recently as 
follows: “Anyone possessed of an elementary 
knowledge of labor relations would have 
known that a strike against the Government 
was foredoomed to failure.” The quotation 
came from the head of the locomotive fire- 
men and enginemen, D. B. Robertson, whose 
union stood with 18 other railway unions 
against the strike called by the railway train- 
men and locomotive engineers. 


SWITCHMEN’S HEAD BACKS TRUMAN 


It was not the newly elected president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce who 
remarked, “Why should labor criticize him 
(Truman) for doing the only thing he could 
do, under the circumstances?” That was 
Tom Cashen, chief of the switchmen’s union. 

So let’s not be too timid about labor's re- 
action to a bill that is primarily evolved in 
the interests of the national welfare when 
it is shown that that interest is one which 
must remain paramount for the benefit of all 
our people and all groups of them. 

Nevertheless since we must preserve the 
right to work or not to work so long as it does 
not imperil the national welfare, any law 
which checks that right in the interest of the 
national welfare must have a safeguard 
thrown about it to prevent intemperate, ill- 
advised, or capricious determinations. No 
greater safeguard could be devised than one 
which requires joint deliberation and deter- 
mination by our legislative bodies in each in- 
stance where it appears that a strike will 
impair the national welfare. This sort of law 
would be a law of national self-defense. And 
still, if the people, acting to defend them- 
selves under the protection of such a law, are 
compelled to strip from any group the means 
whereby such a group seeks improved condi- 
tions and the redress of inequities, there 
arises a reciprocal obligation to substitute 
for an illegal strike an adequate alternative. 

Remembering that the strike is merely 4 
means to an end, the time to set up alterna- 
tive means is not in the chaos of a crisis. Let 
the same law which provides for the dete!- 
mination of an illegal strike set up machinery 
whereby it will be possible speedily to exam- 
ine conflicting claims, justly to assay relative 
equities and effectively to provide adequate 
redress for such wrongs as are determined to 
exist. Let the machinery be always ready for 
use when the need arises. Let this machin- 
ery be placed on the highest possible p!st- 
form we can provide, 











URGES OUTSTANDING REFEREES 


What should this machinery consist of? 
How should it operate? These are matters 
for careful and close attention of the legisla- 
tors who would be considering the bill. One 
thought occurs. The men who are selected 
as the country’s referees in such industrial 
clashes should be able to command the re- 
spect of all our people. In th: writer's 
opinion, Bernard Baruch is such a man. So 
is Charles Evans Hughes. Eric Johnston, 
former president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Senator Morse are of 
such stature. Three such men could be des- 
ignated as the Nation’s highest industrial 
referees. A working organization, not neces- 
sarily numerous but capable of expansion in 
time of need, should be provided so that at 
the moment legislative determination is 
made that a strike imperils national welfare, 
the machinery can be galvanized into action. 
General rules for proper hearings, general 
authority for adequate determinations, all 
necessary procedural formats could be pro- 
vided 

All of this naturally requires study and 
analytical planning. It may prove to be the 
first step in a sane and logical readjustment 
of our national economy. Because basic free 
rights are involved, such a step must not be 
taken precipitately. 

It is not beyond the realm oi possibility 
that one day everyone will recognize the 
lack of economic logic in industrial warfare 
and the economic loss that ensues when 
production is stopped as the means of at- 
taining justice. Later we may come to the 
day when the desirability of an industrial 
code and streamlined procedure in an indus- 
trial court of the same relative dignity as a 
District Court of the United States may Le 
critically and calmly evaluated. Some day 
in the future it may be found that the 
answer to the strike as a means to an end 
may well be peaceful, fair, and adequate set- 
tlement of labor disputes under a fair law in 
an impartial court. All these are matters 
for the future, 
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The Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Poll Tax Bill Again,” 
from the Columbia State of July 24 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

POLL TAX BILL AGAIN 


Once more the poll tax bill rears its head 
in the Senate. It is again on the calendar 
of the Upper Chamber. And Democratic 
Leader BarKLEY has said that he will call up 
the bill before Congress adjourns. 

The State regretted that the Kearse bill, 
which passed the South Carolina Senate 
but failed in the house, was not passed. We 
See no sound reason why the poll tax should 
not be repealed. And we believe the people 
of South Carolina would be glad to see it 
Wiped out, since it is of no value but a de- 
Cided irritant. However, there is a right 
Way and a wrong way to do a thing, and 
‘he right way to repeal the poll tax is by 
State action, not Federal. Therefore, while 
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we favored action by our State assembly 
looking toward repeal, we are just as opposed 
to any action by Congress telling us what 
to do. And for the very simple reason that 
the Federal Constitution gives to each State 
the right to set its own voting requisites, and 
it is none of the business of Congress what 
the voting requisites are in South Carolina 
or any other State. 

Legislation favoring repeal was passed by 
the National House of Representatives where 
southern Democrats were outvoted and had 
norecourse. But in the Senate it is different, 
and while it is regretted that it will be nec- 
essary to invoke filibuster again, that is what 
will be done if Senator BarKLey insists on 
testing the bill on its merits. 

If Congress wished to submit an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to the people of 
the United States, there would not be the ob- 
jection to it that there is to direct legislation 
seeking to force abandonment of the poll tax 
by the seven States which still have it, for it 
would be an orderly procedure. 

As a matter of fact, the poll tax keeps no 
one from voting in South Carolina who really 
wishes to vote. It is only $1, is not paid by 
women, and by men only between certain 
age limits. But there is a principle involved 
when Congress tries to dictate voting requi- 
sites to States in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. And that is the point. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial From 
Newark (N. J.) News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Point of Departure,” published in 
the Newark (N. J.) News of July 22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


Pear] Harbor, to most of us, seems an 
event in our remote past. None of us is 
apt to: forget how the first news reached 
him on the afternoon of December 7, 1941, 
or how the first, incredulous shock was trans- 
formed in an hour into a sense of common 
involvement in a desperate hazard affect- 
ing our national existence. But those 
emotions became less sharp as the strains 
and sacrifices of the war itself were imposed 
upon millions of American homes. 

So we are able to read the final report 
of the congressional investigation of Pearl 
Harbor without passion. And it is in a 
spirit of calm retrospect that it is written. 
The report finds that Japan, not President 
Roosevelt, was responsible for the attack 
on our fleet; it places the immediate fault 
for the failure of our defenses upon the 
Pearl Harbor commanders—Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short; it examines the 
fundamental disabilities of our methods of 
intelligence and command, and suggests 
reforms that are of special importance now 
that we have passed into the age of atomic 
fission. 

The lives lost at Pearl Harbor cannot be 
restored. But the fleet was restored, our 
defenses, at great cost, were made good, and 
we were able to wage an offensive war in the 
Pacific based upon a preponderant sea and 
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air power, both of which Japan had chal- 
lenged, with such striking, initial success. 

All that need be known, doubtless all 
that can be known, about Pearl Harbor is 
now set forth. As a government and as a 
people, we still have to learn how to stand 
firm and resolute on all matters pertaining 
to our national defense. For the top com- 
mand of the armed services, there are more 
specific lessons set forth in the Pearl Harbor 
report. If this statesmanlike document is 
taken as a point of departure rather than 
the end of a once acrimonious probe, we shall 
profit from the sound knowledge gained at 
such terrible cost. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 


From the Chicago Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an editorial entitled “The Pearl 
Harbor Report,” published in the Chicago 
Times of July 22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE PEARL HARBOR REPORT 


While the joint congressional committee 
investigating the Pearl Harbor disaster was 
in session, there seemed little hope that a 
constructive and useful end would be reached. 

The members of the committee—six Demo- 
crats and four Republicans—rowed and 
jawed and indulged in such political maneu- 
verings as to make almost a farce out of the 
3-month procedure of seeking the facts about 
one of the Nation’s greatest military catas- 
trophes. 

It is, therefore, doubly pleasant to be able 
to say that the findings of the committee are 
sound; that they cught to contribute sub- 
stantially to the prevention of any such fu- 
ture happening; that they are historically 
accurate. 

This holds not only for the majority report, 
signed by 8 of the 10 committee members, but 
likewise for the reservations expressed by 
Representative FRANK B. KEEFE, of Wisconsin, 
and the minority dissent of Republican Sen- 
ators HOMER FERGUSON, of Michigan, and 
OwEN EBreEwstTeER, of Maine. 

Prebably the most outstanding quality dis- 
tinguishing the reports is their reasonable- 
ness: They recognize the fact that human 
beings fall into human errors. They condemn 
the errors, but make no accusations of 
venalitY or criminality. 

It is impossible to do more than touch upon 
the highlights of the 15,000 words of “‘conclu- 
sions and recommendations” reached in the 
three separate reports. But there are certain 
important points. No. 1, from the majority 
report, is this: 

“The committee found no evidence to sup- 
port the charges made before and during the 
hearings, that the President, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of War, or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy tricked, provoked, incited, 
cajoled, or coerced Japan into attacking this 
Nation in order that a declaration of war 
might be more easily obtained from Congress. 
On the contrary, all evidence conclusively 
points to the fact that they discharged their 
responsibilities with distinction, ability, and 
foresight and in keeping with the highest tra- 
ditions of our fundamental foreign policy.” 
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This is of prime importance. The principal 
reason for the Pearl Harbor investigation was 
the charge made by the Chicago Tribune, its 
affiliates, the New York News, and the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, by the Hearst press and 
by such individuals as the economist-writer 
John T. Flynn that President Roosevelt and 
his associates had deliberately conspired to 
make Japan attack the United States, 


It is of extreme significance to note that _ 


this charge was unanimously rejected by the 
committee. 

Five of the Democrats signing the report 
fairly may be labeled “New Dealers,” or 100 
percent Roosevelt men. But not conserva- 
tive Senator WALTER GreorcE, of Georgia, most 
noted of all Mr. Roosevelt’s purgees. 

Certainly Representative Krere and Rep- 
resentative BERTRAND GEARHART, California 
Republican, who also signed the majority re- 
port, made every effort during the hearings to 
develop just that point. But they could not 
develop it, because it simply was not so. 
Nor do Senator Frercuson, of Michigan, nor 
Senator BREWSTER, Of Maine, make that 
charge in their dissent. 

Mr. Kerere’s “reservations” to the majority 
report, and the dissents by Messrs. FERGUSON 
and Brewster, hinge primarily upon the fact 
that there were going on, under Mr. Roose- 
velt’s direction, many very delicate diplo- 
matic maneuvers with Japan about which the 
American public was insufficiently informed. 
We were in much greater danger of war than 
the people were allowed to know. 

That charge seems falily justified. There 
was too much of a hush-hush atmosphere in 
our dealings with Japan—and too little of 
the spirit of “open covenants, openly arrived 
at” which Woodrow Wilson so strongly 
advocated. 

Gen. Walter C. Short and Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, the Hawaiian commanders in 
1941, come in for severe criticism by the 
committee. But the report states plainly 
that they were guilty only of “errors of judg- 
ment and not derelictions of duty.” 

This acknowledgment should do much to 
rectify the undue blame which has been 
attached to Kimmel and Short. 

In fact, in a reading of the full report of 
the committee, these became weak words. 
For at least equal blame is assigned to the 
high Navy and Army authorities in Wash- 
ington for their failure to assess the situa- 
tion accurately and to keep the outpost com- 
mands properly advised. About that more 
later. For now, in conclusion, it may be 
said that the Pearl Harbor report is a fair 
and honest summary of tragic errors made 
by many persons. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 
From Evansville (Ind.) Courier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “No Betrayal at Pearl Harbor,” 
published in the Evansville (Ind.) Cour- 
ier of July 22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NO BETRAYAL AT PEARL HARBOR 

The congressional Pearl Harbor investiga- 

ting committee, in placing the weight of re- 





sponsibility on the Army and Navy and spe- 
cifically on Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short, agrees in the main with findings of all 
previous inquiries. 

Two Republicans joined in this report with 
six Democrats. Two other Republicans, Sen- 
ators Brewster, of Maine, and Fercuson, of 
Michigan, turned in a minority report, say- 
ing that Mr. Roosevelt and Cabinet officers 
must share responsibility for the failures that 
led to disaster. 

The last inquiry report is in line with 
majority opinion: That there was confusion, 
lack of coordination, and lack of foresight, 
but that there was no betrayal of America, 
as many either have charged or hinted. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 
From Christian Science Monitor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Japan’s Blunder,” published in 
the Christian Science Monitor, of July 
22, 1946. 

There being nc obiection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JAPAN’S BLUNDER 

The full-dress report of the long Pearl 
Harbor investigation confirms first impres- 
sions—the United States was not ready for 
war on December 7, 1941. The inquiry 
brought out many interesting sidelights but 
has not greatly changed the picture. 

As political dynamite the investigation has 
proved a dud. Those who hoped to explode 
President Roosevelt’s reputation by showing 
that he purposely “baited” Japan with an 
unguarded Pearl Harbor signally failed to 
produce evidence to support their claim. And 
no straining of interpretation could make 
Cordell Hull rather than Hideki Tojo the ag- 
gressor. 

The inquiry has brought to light the fact 
that Washington shared—as did the whole 
country—the mental unpreparedness for 
which the field commanders were blamed. 
And in some degree it has justified the 
charge that Washington should have done 
more to alert the field commanders. 

One point that deserves much more study 
and discussion is Representative KEEFE’s 
statement that the American people and even 
the commanders were not aware of the 
lengths to which American diplomacy had 
gone. He says that since Tokyo and Lon- 
don had both been assured that the United 
States would go to war if Japan attacked 
Malaya or the Dutch Indies, Americans also 
should have known. But even those who did 
were surprised. 

For from a political standpoint—if not 
also militarily in the long run—Pearl Har- 
bor was a Japanese blunder. Anyone who 
can recall the temper of American opinion 
in 1941—far more aroused against the Nazis 
than against the Japanese—realizes that it 
would have been a long and difficult process 
to have united the American people to go 
to war in support of Britain or the Dutch 
in the Pacific. How many Americans con- 
sidered Malaya or the Indies worth a war? 

If it was necessary quickly to unite Ameri- 
cans to fight, Pearl Harbor was indispensable, 
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But those who claimed that because of that 
fact President Roosevelt plotted it, could not 
distort the very evident surprise of the Presi. 
dent and his military advisers. It was pre. 
cisely because there had been s0 little proyo- 
cation that they were - Because 
they expected Japan to be sane and avoid as 
long as possible a clash with America they 
were unprepared. It was because Pearl Har. 
bor was an irrational blunder that it suc. 
ceeded temporarily. But basically it was a 
Japanese, not an American, blunder. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 
From Wilmington (Del.) News 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ‘tsk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Placing the Blame,” published 
in the Wilmington (Del.) News of July 
22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PLACING THE BLAME 


The congressional committee investigating 
the attack on Pearl Harbor has wound up 
its labors by filing two sets of findings—a 
250,000-word majority report signed by six 
Democrats and two Republicans, and 4 
45,000-word minority report by two Republi- 
cans. The bipartisan majority places the 
blame for America’s worst military disaster 
on General Short and Admiral Kimmel and 
absolves the late President Roosevelt and 
his Cabinet of responsibility. The dissent- 
ing Republicans insist that these high of- 
ficials in Washington must share the blame 
for the fact that Hawaii was not sufficiently 
alerted to the danger. 

This is perhaps as close as we shall ever 
come to final agreement on the allocation 
of responsibility. As the ble com- 
manders in charge, Kimmel and Short must 
invariably shoulder the chief blame. But 
partisanship aside—and partisan feelings un- 
questionably colored to some extent thse 
findings—many Americans will remain un- 
convinced that these commanders were 45 
fully informed of the situation as they should 
have been. 

One unwarranted and unjustified accusa- 
tion has been firmly disposed of. The com- 
mittee reports it found no evidence to sup- 
port the charge that the President and his 
chief aides tricked and provoked the Jap- 
anese into attacking Pearl Harbor. This was 
absurd on its face and we trust it is now 
buried once and for all. 

At this stage in our history the commit- 
tee’s recommendations for avoiding similar 
disasters in the future are far more impor- 
tant than its distribution of blame. It urges 
a single command of all military and naval 
outposts, a complete integration of Army 
and Navy intelligence, and corrective legis- 
lation to prevent our own laws from ham- 
pering military intelligence in the field of 
wire tapping. 

To these proposals Congress and the armed 
services should give prompt and serious con- 
sideration. Pearl Harbor is behind us. Our 
job now is to take every precaution to prevent 
another such disaster. 











The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial From 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 


EX''ENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “An 
Unproductive Report for Memory Ma- 
ligners,” published in the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal of July 22, 1946 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN UNPRODUCTIVE REPORT FOR MEMORY 

MALIGNERS 


Months of congressional investigation and 
millions of words of testimony have led at 
last to the close of the Pearl Harbor case. 
The joint investigating committee’s majority 
report, signed by Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
and seven colleagues, comes to the incon- 
trovertible conclusion that the United 
States was caught unprepared at Pearl 
Harbor. 

A minority report, signed only by Re- 
publican Senators OWEN BREWSTER and 
HoMER FERGUSON, clings to the assumption 
that President Roosevelt was chiefly to blame, 
with Secretaries Stimson and Knox, General 
Marshall, Admiral Stark, Major General 
Gerow and, of course, Major General Short 
and Rear Admiral Kimmel as accessories. 
Since this premise was the one with which 
Senators BREWSTER and FeErcuson entered 
the investigation, it is not amazing that it 
is the premise with which they emerge from 
it. 

The investigation has been laborious. The 
majority report is a conscientious document 
which examines minutely the circumstances 
out of which the Pearl Harbor disaster grew. 
It specifically exonerates the President, Sec- 
retary Hull, and high governmental officials 
of blame in connection with the surprise de- 
feat and charges the Hawaiian commanders, 
Kimmel and Short, with “errors of judgment 
end not dereliction of duty.” 

The roots of the disaster, the committee 
finds, were in the simple fact that Army and 
Navy personnel were still indulging in peace- 
time thinking not unlike the ‘complacence 
which beset civilians before December 7. 

The committee recommends as future na- 
tional policy, unity of command in all mili- 
tary and naval outposts; and integration of 
Army and Navy intelligence agencies. 

The report stresses heavily the necessity 
for able intelligence services, and some of its 
findings, however trite, may well become the 
Bible of intelligence agencies in the future: 
“There is no substitute for imagination and 
resourcefulness,” “the unapproachable or 
superior attitude of officials is fatal,” “com- 
placency and procrastination are out of place 
where sudden and decisive action are of the 
essence,” “the security of the Nation can be 
insured only through continuity of service 
and centralization of responsibility in those 
charged with handling intelligence.” 

In this respect the report may perform a 
Service. If it leads to a greater realization of 
the necessity for a really effective intelligence 
agency in peace as in war, the committee will 
have been worth while, 

But from the standpoint of those who 
Sought to malign the memory of a dead Presi- 
dent, or to disgrace his advisers in the Cabi- 
net and the armed forces, it has been singu- 
larly unproductive. From its mountainous 


pile of evidence it has brought forth a rather 
tired mouse, 
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The Pearl Harbor Report—Article by 
Roscoe Drummond 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article on the Pearl Har- 
bor report, written by Roscoe Drummond, 
and published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of July 22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF THE NATION 


(By Roscoe Drummond, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor) 


WaSHINGTON.—The Pearl Harbor Committee 
has yielded a much better report on how it 
happened—on how we got caught so off 
guard—than its frequent hearing-room 
partisanship gave promise of producing. 

The Democratic tendency to whitewash all 
Washington and the Republican urge to 
hang something on President Roosevelt are 
both detectable. But, on balance, it is fair 
and competent. It faces the main questions 
and gives persuasive answers. 

No Government document of some 250,000 
words, with appendices, footnotes, and charts, 
is going to be read in full by many Americans; 
and it is the more important, therefore, that 
any appraisal of it be absolutely faithful to 
its contents. 

There are no disclosures and no conclu- 
sions in the report which have not been ob- 
vious in Washington for a long time. Its 
greatest merit is that it rejects totally the 
isolationist effort to use the Pearl Harbor 
disaster as a means of insinuating into the 
mind of the Nation that the United States 
was tricked into war, and that if we had only 
been a little sweeter with the Japanese it 
need never have happened. 

The most significant facts which emerge 
from the report are these: 

1. Its main conclusions are accepted by a 
decisive majority of the congressional House- 
Senate committee, 8 to 2. The majority con- 
clusions are bipartisan, not partisan, since 
they are supported by six Democratic and two 
Republican members of the committee. Such 
bipartisanship gives the report strength and 
credibility. 

2. The very heart of the majority biparti- 
san report is that it was not American diplo- 
matic policies and actions which led to Pearl 
Harbor but Japan’s spreading aggressions in 
the Pacific which led to Pearl Harbor. 

The committee concluded that the policies 
of the United States Government “provided 
no justifiable provocation whatever for the 
attack by Japan.” 

It found “no evidence to support the 
charges, made before and during the hear- 
ings, that the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, or the Secretary 
of Navy tricked, provoked, incited, cajoled, or 
coerced Japan into attacking this Nation in 
order that a declaration of war might be 
more easily obtained from Congress.” 

It agreed that “the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and high Government offi- 
cials made every possible effort, without sac- 
rificing our national honor and endangering 
our security, to avert war with Japan.” 

8. The report brings it sharply into focus 
that every high civilian and military official, 
including the President, the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, and the Chiefs of Staff, were 
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at one in misjudging where Japan would 
likely attack. By December 1941 all were 
convinced that Japan would soon hit at the 
United States, and all were convinced that 
it would strike anywhere but at Pearl Har- 
bor. This-was the major and unanimous 
military miscalculation. 

4. There were lesser misjudgments—tech- 
nical military and administrative inefficien- 
cies which contributed to leaving Pearl Har- 
bor exposed. Primarily, they were these: 

That a war alert which was sent to Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short at Pearl Harbor 
was not followed up when it became clear 
in Washington that the commanders were 
inadequately construing the alert. 

That the Pearl Harbor commanders were 
protecting against sabotage and were not 
protecting against other forms of attack— 
and Washingion did nothing about it. 

That useful information intercepted from 
the Japanese was not adequately made avail- 
able to those who must act upon it. The 
report shrewdly points out that the military 
held its intercepted intelligence so closely 
that it appeared more concerned to keep 
secret the fact it had broken the Japanese 
code than in using the information it ob- 
tained. 

It seems to me that the majority report, 
except for the additional views of Represent- 
ative FrRanK B. KEEFE, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, is excessively soft on Washington's 
share of responsibility for the military in- 
alertness at Pearl Harbor. 

On the other hand, the two-man minority 
report of Senators HoMER FrerGcuson, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, and Owen BrewsTER, Re- 
publican, of Maine, seeks to tie in President 
Roosevelt with technical military adminis- 
tration which few would count the duty of 
the civilian Commander in Chief. 

But at no point does either majority or 
minority report suggest that any official of 
the United States Government was trying to 
get the United States into the war. 

Japan did that—and that was its great 
mistake. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial from 
Nashville Tennesseean 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an_ editorial entitled 
“Squeezed Dry,” published in the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Tennesseean of July 23, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SQUEEZED DRY 

Congress’ very own Pearl Harbor investi- 
gation is wound up at last; its evidence, a 
carload of it neatly printed and bound, will 
be stored somewhere no doubt; its conclu- 
sion, the same that has been reached many 
times before, that the Army and Navy com- 
manders were asleep at the switch, will be 
accepted by practically all Americans, since 
practically all Americans accepted that con- 
clusion long ago. 

Two members of the committee, Repub- 
lican Senators from Maine and Michigan, still 
are not satisfied—never could have beer un- 
less, somehow blame could have been at- 
tached to the late President Roosevelt. But 
even these, we predict, though now they dis- 
sent, will in time leave Pearl Harbor in the 
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discard. They have squeezed their turnip 
for all it was worth. They'll hardly continue 
to press the husks for the drop of poison they 
hoped to find in the pulp. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial From 
Chicago Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘The Pearl Harbor Report Ends a 
Lie,” published in the Chicago Sun of 
July 22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PEARL HARBOR REPORT ENDS A LIE 


If the Pearl Harbor report comes almost 
as an anticlimax that is because the schemes 
ana plots of the Roosevelt haters were long 
ago blown out of the water. 

What was the purpose of Republican com- 
mittee members, egged on by embittered 
isolationists, when hearings began last No- 
vember? It was to prove that the United 
States, and not Japan, was the war aggressor. 
It was to prove that Mr. Roosevelt had ad- 
vance knowledge of Japanese plans, that he 
deliberately exposed our flank to invite at- 
tack and get us into war, that he deceived 
the field commanders, and that the Pearl 
Harbor dead were a sacrifice to this design. 

And what remains of the infamous lie? 
The majority report refutes it—and by no 
means all the majority members, either Dem- 
ocratic or Republican, were friends of Mr. 
Roosevelt. The minority report submitted by 
Senators FERGUSON and BREWSTER does not 
dare repeat the fantasy even by indirection. 
The “east winds rain” sensationalism is 
utterly debunked. Representative GEaRHART, 
a Republican, who last November charged 
that the Japanese in 1941 had been “doing 
everything in their power to get an acceptable 
agreement,” recanted and signed the majority 
report vindicating Mr. Roosevelt and his top 
advisers. So did Representative KrEErer, an- 
, other Republican, though he added a separate 

statement saying that secret diplomacy and 
the Washington leadership shared responsi- 
bility for the disaster. 

There will be another story of Pearl Har- 
bor when the verdict of time is in, written 
by objective historians and not by politi- 
cians working under the pressures of the 
moment. Even before the latest political in- 
quiry, most Americans were satisfied that 
the enormity of the disaster was due to 
errors of military Judgment in Hawaii, in 
Washington, in all branches of the service. 

There were errors due to the assumption 
that further Japanese aggression would move 
southwardly, and failure to analyze intelli- 
gence reports accurately. There were errors 
due to the problems of the administration in 
preparing us for self-defense even while beat- 
ing off snarling attacks by Americans blind 
to the menace of a German triumph in Eu- 
rope and a Japanese conquest of Asia. There 
were errors on the field, committed by Pearl 
Harbor commanders trapped by Army-Navy 
jeajousies and lack of coordination. 

Even a political investigation such as this 
one was beneficial in bringing out facts to 
which the country was entitled, It will be 





more substantially beneficial if the recom- 
mendations of the committee majority, for 
tightening Army-Navy cooperation and in- 
telligence, are promptly put in effect. 

It is unlikely that there will be a parallel 
benefit to the McCormick-Patterson-Hearst 
newspaper axis which fomented the lies the 
investigation disproved. True to form, these 
newspapers throughout the inquiry printed 
their inventions and distortions on page 1 
and buried the truth, later on, on the inside 
pages. 

But the people can see what the inquiry 
finally revealed. A partisan, spiteful set of 
enemies, which had opposed Mr. Roosevelt, 
scoffed at any war danger and thus helped 
leave the country ill-prepared, tried to trans- 
fer the blame to the dead President himself. 
The attempted hoax was colossal but it failed. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 


From Hartford (Conn.) Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29),.1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Pearl 
Harbor Report,” published in the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times of July 23, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PEARL HARBOR REPORT 


There was nothing unexpected in the Pearl 
Harbor Committee findings. The majority 
report, signed by six Democrats and two Re- 
publicans, places responsibility for surprise 
when the Japanese attacked on the military 
and naval commanders, Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short. The minority, Senators Prr- 
cuson of Michigan and Brewster of Maine, 
places blame primarily on the late President 
Roosevelt and his Cabinet, and General Mar- 
shall, then Chief of Staff. 

In the majority report are recommenda- 
tions that there be unity of control of mili- 
tary and naval outposts, that the intelli- 
gence services of the Army and Navy be in- 
tegrated, and other safeguards be taken. 

From the evidence that was brought out 
during the protracted hearings the public 
must agree with the majority. There was 
nothing in the testimony to show any lack 
of alertness by the late President, General 
Marshall or members of the Cabinet as to the 
critical nature of negotiations with the Japa- 
nese ministers, or lack of warnings to Short 
and Kimmel, which amounted to a derelic- 
tion of duty. Senators Frrcuson and 
BREWSTER object that they were unable to 
get all the evidence because of refusals to 
furnish other than selected parts of the 
President’s papers. They put blame on 
former Secretaries Stimson and Knox, also 
on the Washington military and naval leaders 
as well as on Short and Kimmel. 

Pearl Harbor will be remembered as the 
most tragic incident in the military history 
of the United States. That there was a con- 
dition bordering on negligence at the naval 
base is acknowledged. But there was noth- 
ing scandalous, according to the evidence. 
From the political standpoint, nothing was 
brought out to reduce the respect in which 
the Nation held and still holds the former 
President and those in Washington upon 
whom he had to depend for advice and guid- 
ance, 
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The Pearl Harbor Report—Editoria 
From Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an editorial entitled “Pearl Har. 
bor Probe Report Is a Historic Docu- 
ment,” published in the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger of July 23, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


PEARL HARBOR PROBE REPORT IS A HISTORIC 
DOCUMENT 


The long-awaited formal report by the 
special congressional committee investi- 
gating responsibility for the manner in which 
the Japanese caught the Americans by sur- 
prise at Pearl Harbor was filed Saturday, and 
it verifies earlier reports and predictions re- 
garding the essential findings. 

Primary blame is placed upon Lt. Gen. 
Walter C. Short and Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, the Army and Navy commanders at 
Pearl Harbor at the time of the attack, the 
report charging these two officers with seven 
specific failures in performance of their 
duties. 

The six Democratic members of the com- 
mittee and two of its four Republican mem- 
bers signed the majority report wholly ab- 
s~’ving the late President Franklin D. Roose- 

» and his Cabinet of any blame or negli- 
fence in connection with this disaster, but 
two Republican members filed a minority re- 
port contending that Roosevelt and his 
Cabinet must share the blame. 

The majority reported, with regard to 
charges that President Roosevelt and his 
Cabinet “tricked, provoked, incited, cajoled, 
or coerced Japan into attacking this Nation 
in order that a declaration of war might be 
more easily obtained from Congress,” that, on 
the contrary, “all evidence conclusively points 
to the fact that they discharged their respon- 
sibilities with distinction, ability, and fore- 
sight, and in keeping with the highest tra- 
ditions of our fundamental foreign policy.” 

These were charges preferred by some Re- 
publicans* who contended that President 
Roosevelt had been trying for months to 
force the United States into war as Britain's 
ally and that he deliberately provoked Japan 
into attacking the United States in order to 
put the Nation into the war. 

This investigating committee’s report 

probably will not be the final answer, the 
last word on the subject of responsibility 
for the Pearl Harbor defeat, nor the final 
decision on Franklin D. Roosevelt's foreign 
policy. The final decision will be written by 
some unbiased and competent historian, 
however, the committee’s report will be ac- 
cepted by most citizens and Co en as 
authoritative and as sufficient refutation of 
the partisan charges against Roosevelt. 
. Politics admittedly influenced this inves- 
tigation. That was both ble and in- 
evitable. The committee frequently divided 
along party lines, six Democrats to four Re- 
publicans. But the fact that half of the 
Republican members joined with all of the 
Democrats in signing the final report is evi- 
dence that, despite political pressure and 
tendencies, the essential facts were developed 
and reported. 

The investigation was so prolonged, and 
so much extraneous and g testi- 


mony was developed during 70 days of pub- 











lic hearings, that the average newspaper read- 
er—and editor—became confused and did not 
nave a clear picture at the end of the hear- 
ings. This, perhaps, also was largely un- 
avoidable, though regrettable. 

So far as the Nation’s welfare and security 
are concerned, however, the committee’s 
recommendations embodied in this report 
are tragedy of December 7, 1941. These rec- 
ommendations command, and should receive, 
careful and complete study by Congress, the 
President, the War and Navy Departments, 
and intelligent citizens. 

Preventing any future repetition of the 
Pearl Harbor disaster is more important than 
placing blame for that “day of infamy.” 
And the committee’s major recommendations 
include: Unity of command at military and 
naval outposts; integration of Army and 
Navy intelligence agencies; tighter laws 
against spies, and revision of Army and Navy 
administrative machinery. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 
From Boston (Mass.) Globe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD an editorial entitled “Pearl Har- 
bor—Last Phase,” published in the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Globe of July 22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PEARL HARBOR—LAST PHASE 


Time and sober thought generally serve 
the cause of sane and tempered judgment 
on a question as momentous as that of 
Pearl Harbor. The report of the congres- 
sional committee which has been studying 
this matter for many long months will be 
accepted by the majority of the public as 
expressive of an impartial effort to seek the 
truth and to deduce conclusions which may 
be expected to aid in preventing any similar 
misfortune. 

It is of the highest significance that the 
large majority of the committee—8 out of 10 
members participating—is a bipartisan ma- 
jority. This means that the members reso- 
lutely set their sights on truth and common 
sense, regardless of any tug of political par- 
tisanship. They are to oe congratulated on 
the result. 

With the finding that the disaster was oc- 
casioned by no neglect of duty or function 
on the part of the late President Roosevelt 
and his advisers in the War, State, and Navy 
Departments, most people will agree. That 
was the impression left by the hearings. As 
for the two commanders at Pearl Harbor at 
the time, the findings are equally sane. The 
disaster resulted from poor judgment on the 
part of both; and their deplorable errors 
Were produced by an overaddiction to rou- 
Une thinking. In this respect, it may be 
noted, these two men had plenty of com- 
pany in the British and Dutch Armies, as 
well as in our own, during the earlier months 
of the war. 

The committee deserves especial praise for 
urging unification of command at defense 
Outposts in the two great oceans at once. 
Perhaps & move of this sort, rather than a 
Wholesale attempt to merge the three defense 
Services in toto, is the wise solution to our 


oa of a smoothly functioning defense 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial From 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “The 
System at Fault,” published in the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer of July 24, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SYSTEM AT FAULT 


If the chief purpose of the report on the 
Pearl Harbor investigation was to let the 
country know who was responsible for the 
disaster of December 7, 1941, it was a miser- 
able failure because it revealed nothing in 
that connnection that was not already 
known. 

Only the most rabid Roosevelt haters ever 
swallowed the charge that the President, in 
connivance with Secretary Hull, tricked the 
Japanese into attacking us so that a decla- 
ration of war could be easily obtained from 
Congress. Of that ridiculous charge both 
Roosevelt and Hull were completely cleared. 

Neither was it widely believed that General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark had failed to 
give the commanders in the outposts ade- 
quate information on the necessity for an 
alert. 

“That Admiral Kimmel and General Short,” 
says the report, “were supplied enough infor- 
mation as reasonably to justify the expecta- 
tion that Hawaiian defenses would be alerted 
to any military contingency is irrefutable.” 

As to fixing the responsibility, therefore, 
the report lamely and somewhat comically 
concludes by declaring: “The ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the attack and its results 
rests upon Japan.” 

If any benefit is to be derived from this 
book-length report, therefore, it must be 
found in the recommendations made for pre- 
venting a repetition of such a disaster. 

The committee finds itself intrigued as to 
why, “with some of the finest intelligence 
available in our history, with almost cer- 





tain knowledge that war was at hand 
* * * why was it possible for Pearl Har- 
bor to occur?” 


The rest of the country is likewise intrigued 
as to why everybody from generals and ad- 
mirals down who was in any way respon- 
sible for alerting the command—all were 
simultaneously caught napping. Surely, 
somebody in all that line of authority should 
have had at least a hunch that danger was 
at hand. 

But only one obscure sergeant, who was 
not even mentioned in the report, thought 
he heard the sound of approaching airplanes 
while he was practicing with the listening 
device. When he reported to a lieutenant, 
he was pooh-poohed, and the next thing 
anybody knew the Jap planes were over 
Pearl Harbor. 

This apparent lack of alertness on the part 
of everybody concerned suggests that the 
responsibility cannot be pinned on any par- 
ticular person or persons, but belongs rather 
to a slipshod system that prevented accurate 
evaluation of the information at hand and 
made it impossible to execute orders with 
the precision and dispatch required in emer- 
gencies. 

To correct this looseness of organization, 
the committee recommends that the whole 
system of intelligence, delegation of author- 
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ity, and divided command be worked over 
to provide a single, smooth-working ma- 
chine that will not be thrown out of gear by 
the general attitude of “let George do it.” 

The report finds that unity of command 
in all military and naval outposts is the 
most urgent of these reforms. It points out 
that General Short depended on Admiral 
Kimmel for patrolling the waters around 
Pearl Harbor and for information that he 
never received. A single outpost command 
with wholly integrated intelligence agencies 
is suggested as a remedy for this defect. 

General Gerow of the War Plans Division 
was absolved of personal blame, but it was 
revealed that his subordinates lacked a sense 
of responsibility for such details as directing 
General Short to take broader measures of 
defense and seeing that orders sent from 
Washington were understood and carried out 
by commanders in Hawaii. 

To supplement its recommendation for 
unity of command and integration of intel- 
ligence services, the committee then outlines 
25 principles of supervision, organization, 
and administration designed to deepen the 
sense of individual responsibility and to foster 
greater initiative and resourcefulness on the 
part of all units of all commands, 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 
From Lexington (Ky.) Herald 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Pearl Harbor,” published in the 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald, of July 23, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEARL HARBOR 


The final report of an investigating com- 
mittee of 10 Members of Congress on the 
result of the Pearl Harbor inquiry has been 
made public. The majority report is signed 
by Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY, as chairman; 
Congressman JERE Cooper, of Tennessee, as 
vice chairman; Senators WALTER F. GEORGE 
and Scotr Lucas, and Congressmen J. BAYARD 
CLARK, JOHN W. MURPHY, BERTRAND W. GEAR- 
HART, and FrRaNK B. KeEErr. A minority re- 
port reiterating charges that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, and others failed to 
alert the Nation and the armed forces prop- 
erly to the crucial danger and imminent 
approach of war was filed by Senators HoMER 
FERGUSON and OWEN BREWSTER. Congress- 
man KEEFE, though signing te majority 
report, appended additional personal views. 
The congressional committee held 70 days 
of public hearings, heard 44 witnesses give 
more than a million words of testimony, and 
received written exhibits of 6,000,000 words. 
The reports totaled more than 250,000 words 
and were based on a 10-month study of the 
events leading to the tragedy of Pearl 
Harbor. 

Members of Congress acted correctly in as- 
suming the responsibility for making this 
study and for drafting the final conclusions 
based on the many investigations that 
already have been made. The Members of 
Congress are the duly elected and officially 
empowered representatives of the people and 
before them will come most of the steps 
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that are necessary to prevent a recurrence of 
an event that will always bring shame to the 
American people. 

The conclusion of the committee, in its 
majority report, is that the diplomatic ac- 
tions of the United States provided no provo- 
cation whatever for the attack by Japan and 
that the Secretary of State fully informed 
both the Navy and War Departments of the 
diplomatic developments. The failure at 
Pearl Harbor is attributed both to the sur- 
prise of the attack and the failure of the 
armed forces to make their fight with the full 
equipment at hand. 

It is also pointed out that there was a com- 
plete failure in Hawaii of effective Army- 
Navy liaison during the critical period, No- 
vember 27 to December 7. The report con- 
tinues by saying that it is irrefutable that 
both Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
“were supplied enough information as rea- 
sonably to justify the expectation that Ha- 
waiian defenses would be alerted to any mili- 
tary contingency.” It also is declared that 
intercepts of Japanese diplomatic messages 
did not reasonably indicate an attack on 
Pearl Harbor and that this country was not 
provoking or planning war against Japan in 
the event of an attack by or on the British 
or Dutch. 

The report also says that it was impossible 
during the war, without disclosing important 
secrets, to conduct the inquiry. It now de- 
clares that there should be a complete in- 
tegration of Army and Navy intelligence 
agencies, clearly essential. The report does 
not say so but it appears that there should 
be coordination, also, of military with diplo- 
matic and all other intelligence. All, also, 
should be strengthened. 

Twenty-five points involving procedural 
recommendations for the Army and Navy 
were made, including sending adequate in- 
structions to subordinates to see to it that 
instructions are carried out. 

Personal jealousies among officers and be- 
tween branches of the Government and 
armed forces, lack of keen appreciation of 
the danger and many other factors combined 
to make Pearl Harbor’s dastardly crime 
possible. 

The value of raking over the coals is that 
every barrier to well-informed cooperation 
and quick action must be removed from the 
defense program and this Nation must, in 
a day of atomic warfare, keep on the alert 
at all times not only at its outlying fortifica- 
tions but in every walk of citizenship and 
every position of responsibility. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial From 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled ‘““‘The Pearl Harbor Report,” pub- 
lished in the News and Observer of Ral- 
eigh, N. C., of July 22, 1946, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reoorp, 
as follows: 

7 THE PEARL HARBOR REPORT 

The results of the long Pearl Harbor inves- 
tigation disproves the Republican attempt 
to place the blame for the disaster on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Cordell Hull. The report 





of the committee once and for all disposes of 
the attempt to smear the dead President and 
the ailing Secretary of State. Two of the 
four Republicans join in a minority report 
trying to make out a case fer contrary find- 
ings, but they fail utterly. The majority 
holds that President Roosevelt and members 
of the Cabinet acted with “distinction, abil- 
ity, and foresight.” The Roberts committee, 
which went to the scene of the destruction 
wrought by the Japanese, properly placed the 
blame on the general and admiral who were 
in command and were on the scene. No mat- 
ter what the laches might have been in Wash- 
ington, it was the duty of the general and 
the admiral to be on the alert when every- 
body knew the situation was tense and war 
was imminent. The majority and minority 
reports agree that Kimmel and Short “had 
not measured up to the responsibilities given 
them; their commands were acknowledged 
not to have been on the alert,” but they re- 
jected the finding of “dereliction of duty” 
found by the Roberts committee. The ma- 
jority mentions no names of military men 
who fell short of their duty, but the other 
reports put blame on the heads of the Army 
and Navy Intelligence Service and heads of 
the Army and Navy and civilian officials in 
Washington. 

The reports fall short of demanding pun- 
ishment of anybody for the known derelic- 
tion of duty, though the disaster could not 
have ccecurred if the men responsible had not 
been asleep at the switch in Hawaii and 
lacking in alertness in the War and Navy 
Departments. It is another case of proven 
guilt without praying for judgment. 

The investigation was worth all it cost 
for the clearing up of the attempt to smear 
Roosevelt and Hull and for giving additional 
reason for abolishing the War and Navy 
Departments and having one Secretary of 
National Defense. To be sure, the reports 
make no mention of the proposed joinder, 
but what they say speaks even more strongly 
for unity of command and preparation. The 
report shows need for: 

1. Unity of command at military and 
naval outposts. 

2. Integration of Army and Navy intelli- 
gence agencies. a 

If these two things are shown to be neces- 
sary, it stands to reason that they and other 
evils in two separate military establish- 
ments, duplicating plans and often working 
at cross purposes in the preparations, show 
that the military efficiency demands one De- 
partment of National Defense. The commit- 
tee added 24 principles of which they said 
should be studied to avoid a repetition of 
Pearl Harbor. They point conclusively to 
the need for uniting all military agencies 
and preparedness for war and for winning 
victory. Nothing short of one Department 
of National Defense will make possible ef- 
fective preparedness and unity in war. 

It has been a long and expensive investi- 
gation. The committee gathered 15,000 typed 
pages of testimony, aggregating 10,000,000 
words, from 318 witnesses, plus 469 exhibits 
in hearings consuming 70 days. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 
From the Watertown (N. Y.) Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 
Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


entitled “Pearl Harbor Finale,” publisheq 
in the Watertown (N. Y.) Times of July 
16, 1946. 


There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 

PEARL HARBOR FINALE 

The Pearl Harbor investigation is over ang 
the report has been prepared. Ten out of 
the 12 members of the investigating com. 
mittee have signed that report. Major blame 
for the disaster has been placed where most 
people from the first thought it should be, 
on the two commanders at Pearl Harbor, Aq. 
miral Kimmel and General Short. There 
is mild censure for the War Department and 
for the Navy Department. But there is noth. 
ing but praise for the diplomatic efforts of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 

The Pearl Harbor investigation started out 
to be a trial of the late President Roosevelt. 
It ends up by not only exonerating him com- 
pletely but also by lauding his efforts to pre- 
vent war and the steps he took to prepare for 
one should it come. Roosevelt haters 
thought they saw a chance in this inquiry to 
put the blame for the Pearl Harbor attack 
on Roosevelt rather than on Japan. The 
isolationists saw an opportunity to justify 
their prewar course. They failed, of course, 
as they were destined to from the first. 

It is interesting in the light of this report, 
soon to be made public in detail, the fantastic 
charges made early in the inquiry. Roose- 
velt, we are told, left the Japanese no alter- 
native but to make war on us. It was all 
a Roosevelt plot, this Pearl Harbor disaster. 
He put the fleet there as a lure to the Japs 
so that they would be left no alternative 
but to attack it. 

What were the facts as they were revealed 
in the inquiry? Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull made every effort, consistent with na- 
tional dignity, to reach an agreement with 
the Japs that would prevent war. At the 
same time they appreciated that, despiie all 
their efforts, such a war might occur and 
steps were taken to prepare the country for 
such an eventuality. 

General Short and Admiral Kimmel knew 
that the situation was hazardous. They 
might not have had all the information that 
the Government possessed but they had 
enough to put them on the alert. Men, 
charged with their responsibility, should 
have exercised every precaution. They 
should have been ready for anything that 
might come. Instead, they were guilty of 
negligence and, as a result, America sulf- 
fered one of its worst military disasters. 

True, the Japs had our high command 
fooled. General Marshall admitted it 
frankly. He and his associates thought the 
attack would come in the Southwest Pacific, 
possibly against the Philippines. He did not 
think, nor did his associates, that the Japs 
would take the risk of attacking Pearl Harbor. 

Our military and naval leaders were guilty 
of making the wrong guess. There was 2ls0 
negligence in failing to take full advantage 
of our success in “cracking” the secret Japa- 
nese code. But if there was contributory 
negligence on the part of Washington, the 
main responsibility rests with the men 
charged with the responsibility of defending 
our main Pacific base. So this newspaper 
has said repeatedly and so 10 out of the 12 
members of the investigating committee has 
now found. 

We questioned, when this investigation was 
proposed, the motives of some of those who 
were urging it so strongly. We still question 
those motives. Yet it is a salutary thing that 
the investiagtion was held. It has cut the 
ground from under the isolationists who did 
so much to try to prevent prewar prepara- 
tion. It has answered for all time the fan- 
tastic charge that Roosevelt forced us into 
war. It has cleared the record and placed the 
blame where it should be. 











The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 
From the Cincinnati Enquirer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 194° 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Post Mortem Is Finished,” pub- 
lished in the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 
22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POST MORTEM IS FINISHED 


Nearly 5 years after the crushing Japanese 
attack on our battleship force at Pearl Har- 
bor, a joint Senate-House committee has 
given its verdict, meantime having heard 
thousands of pages of testimony. The report 
is free from sensations or new revelations. 
If it provides any surprise, this lies in the 
fact that the committee did not split on 
party lines. 

The majority report, signed by six Demo- 
crats and two Republicans, may be accepted 
as a genuine bipartisan report, as free of 
partisan rancor as could conceivably be ex- 
pected. The minority report, signed by two 
Republicans, will be of interest, but cannot 
be expected to carry much weight. 

In broad terms, the report exonerates Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Cabinet personnel 
concerned—Knox, Hull, and Stimson. It 
focuses primary responsibility for the debacle 
on military commanders at Hawaii and in 
Washington. But they are charged with 
“errors of judgment,” and not “derelictions 
of duty.” It may therefore be inferred that 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short are 
headed for reprimand, not for court martial. 

The whole issue centers on whether re- 
sponsible military commanders were ade- 
quately informed of the imminence of war. 
The committee concludes that they were, 
and that they failed to effect an appropriate 
state of readiness, failed to maintain proper 
reconnaissance, and failed to cooperate in 
their intelligence operations. 

The question whether the Japanese attack 
was unprovoked would seem to be an obvious 
one. The committee examined it in some 
detail, however, since any evidence that we 
had provoked the onslaught at Pearl Harbor 
would at once incriminate the President, the 
Secretary of State, and other high civilian 
officials. That some on the committee wanted 
to absolve the Japanese from the charge of 
unprovoked aggression, in order to discredit 
the Roosevelt administration, was indicated 
during the hearings, 

The bulk of the committee, fortunately, 
sensed that their task was to investigate 
the failure to detect and repel the Japanese 
military attack—not to decide whether the 
American Government or the Japanese was 
the aggressor. 

The most useful part of the Pearl Harbor 
report, undoubtedly, will be the section crit- 
icizing the shortcomings of the War and 
Navy Departments, in respect to their liaison 
and cooperation. The report concretely pro- 
Poses unity of command in the field, inte- 
gration of Army-Navy intelligence services, 
and abolition of laws handicapping American 
intelligence work. A good beginning already 
has been made toward implementing these 
obvious but highly important reforms in our 
defense establishment. 

The report may seem anticlimactic, after 
all these months of inquiry and recrimina- 
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tion. But it should have been apparent, 
throughout the investigation, (1) that Ja- 
pan, not the United States started the war, 
(2) that Army and Navy commanders in 
Washington and Hawaii were not sufficiently 
alert, and (3) that much closer integration 
of the armed services is desirable. And that 
is substantially what the committee con- 
cluded. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial From 
The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Pearl Harbor Report,” pub- 
lished in the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch of July 17, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE PEARL HARBOR REPORT 

The report of the congressional committee 
which investigated the Pearl Harbor attack 
is not expected to be made public until later 
this week, but accounts of its principal con- 
clusions have been published. The majority 
report—a 112,000-word document—absolves 
President Roosevelt and former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull of any direct responsibility 
for the disaster which befell our Pacific fleet 
at Pearl Harbor. According to advance in- 
formation, it places the blame for the failure 
to anticipate the Japanese attack on Wash- 
ington military officials and on the command- 
ers at Pearl Harbor, Maj. Gen. Walter Short 
and Admiral Husband E. Kimmel. In the re- 
ported view of the committee majority, how- 
ever, Kimmel and Short were not as specific- 
ally informed about the situation in the Pa- 
cific as they should have been. 

These conclusions are about what the pub- 
lice might have expected from the informa- 
tion disclosed during the long Pearl Harbor 
investigation and in previous accounts of the 
circumstances of the surprise attack. They 
are the conclusions which most Americans 
reached long ago. 

There will still be some, no doubt, who will 
cling to the fantastic belief that President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull deliberately planned 
things so that the Japanese would attack us, 
in order to get this country into the war. 
But most people, even among those who may 
have had some doubts about the responsi- 
bility for the state of unpreparedness in 
which our forces at Pearl Harbor were caught, 
will probably accept the major conclusions 
of the committee majority as sound and 
proper. 

The fact that the majority report was 
signed by 8 of the 10 committee members, 
including 2 Republicans, is evidence of the 
nonpartisan nature of their findings. 

Many persons felt that a congressional in- 
vestigation of Pearl Harbor was unnecessary, 
after the reports by the commission of in- 
quiry headed by Owen J. Roberts, then a 
Supreme Court Justice, and by the Army and 
Navy boards. But the committee is reported 
to have made 25 recommendations for ad- 
ministrative changes in Army and Navy pro- 
cedure as a result of its findings, and if they 
serve to remedy the manifest defects which 
contributed to the Pearl Harbor disaster, the 
inquiry may prove worth while, 
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The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial From 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Blame for Pearl Harbor,” pub- 
lished in the Birmingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald of July 17, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BLAME FOR PEARL HARBOR 


The Joint Congressional Pearl Harbor Com- 
mittee is expected to make its formal report 
to Congress later this week. Enough has 
been learned about the report, however, to 
indicate that the conferees will seek to put 
the blame on top military and naval com- 
manders in Washington and Hawaii, exoner- 
ating both President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of State Hull. The committee will not, it 
seems, seek to sidestep blame fixing by gen- 
eral criticism of public apathy. 

The task of the committee has been diffi- 
cult. It held hearings from November 15, 
last, to February 20 of this year. Congress 
first ordered the report to be ready by June 1, 
but the job of analyzing the 15,000 pages of 
testimony and preparing the findings made 
a delay unavoidable. It may be that the 
hearings could have been speeded up. The 
committee lost the services of some of its 
counsel who resigned because of the slow 
pace of the investigation. However, the job 
now appears completed, and the slowness 
with which it was done justifies the belief 
that it was thoroughly and impartially done. 

Another comforting fact is that the report 
represents the conclusions of 8 of the 10 com- 
mittee members. Two Republicans are filing 
separate judgments. The committee appears 
to have reached its decisions on a nonparti- 
san basis. The exoneration of Messrs. Roose- 
velt and Hull is particularly acceptable. At- 
tempts to smear them represented a low 
order of politics. Apart irom the considera- 
tion that top executives must technically 
bear some measure of responsibility for the 
errors of their subordinates, it has never ep- 
peared that the President and Secretary of 
State deserved to be charged with the failure 
of Pearl Harbor commanders to heed the 
warnings of a Japanese attack. 

It is understood that the committee is pre- 
paring recommendations for administrative 
changes in Army and Navy procedure. Per- 
haps the lessons learned will be sufficient to 
meet the high price the Nation had to pay at 
Pearl Harbor and in the Philippines. 








The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial 
From the Christian Science Monitor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix ‘of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “No One Betrayed America,” 
published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, of July 17, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NO ONE BETRAYED AMERICA 


There have been from the outset two dis- 
tinct, though related, questions before the 
Congressional Pearl Harbor Investigating 
Committee: 

First, did the Army and Navy, from the 
top down to the local commanders, do all 
that experienced officers could be expected 
to do toward keeping the Hawaiian defenses 
in a state of alert preparedness, within the 
resources of men and equipment, directives 
from above, and pertinent information avail- 
able to them? 

Second, was the administration’s Japanese 
policy so unwise, the diplomacy so inept, and 
the liaison with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments so inadequate, that such a state of 
preparedness could not have been expected 
from the armed forces? 

In placing the weight of responsibility on 
the Army and Navy and in particular on the 
local commanders, Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short, the committee’s majority re- 
port agrees substantially with the findings 
of all previous inquiries. The fact that 
two Republicans joined six Democrats in a 
verdict which largely absolves the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, relieves this report some- 
what from charges of partisanship. 

The contrary fact that the only dissenters, 
Senators Fercuson, of Michigan, and 
Brewster, of Maine, are both RepuSlicans 
weakens their minority report inescapably, 
regardless of how sincere and ably argued 
it may be. 

So far, only an “unofficial” preview of the 
committee’s findings is available. The full 
texts may alter the picture, but only in de- 
tail. The major outlines of the two reports 
and the division of the committee could 
have been predicted pretty accurately. 

On an issue so fraught with political im- 
plications and centering about so contro- 
versial a figure, no committee could be ex- 
pected to produce a unanimous report or 
one completely free from partisanship. Tak- 
ing this into account, Americans should 
know by now what led to the disastrous 
surprise at Pearl Harbor: That there was 
confusion, lack of contact, and laek of, fore- 
sight, but that no one betrayed America. 





The Pearl Harbor Report—Editorial From 
the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Pearl Harbor Blame,” published 
in the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger, of 
July 21, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PEARL HARBOR BLAME 

Was President Roosevelt to blame in any 
degree for the disaster at Pearl Harbor? Was 
his Cabinet to blame? Was the high com- 
mand to blame? Or were only the com- 
manders at Hawaii at fault? 


A joint committee of Congress has been 
seeking the answers to these gravely disturb- 
ing questions. Now the answers are offered 
the American people. They should be read 
and pondered by all thoughtful citizens. 

The majority report vindicates the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet completely and praises 
them for distinction, ability, and foresight. 
If the cynical may suspect this to be a white- 
wash by Democratic partisans, who consti- 
tute the majority of the committee, they 
will be puzzled by the fact that two of the 
four Republican members go along with the 
wholehearted exoneration of the President 
and his administration; while the other two 
Republicans go along with the majority in 
fixing the major blame on the commanders 
at Hawaii, although criticizing the high com- 
mand and the administration. 

Nothing in the report, either in the mi- 
nority or majority versions, indicates the 
slightest justification for the least suspicion 
that Admiral Kimmel or General Short have 
been “railroaded” or unjustly blamed, al- 
though this report accuses them of faulty 
judgment rather than the graver charge 
made by a Presidential commission headed 
by the then Supreme Court Justice Roberts. 

The report suggests specific steps to guard 
against a repetition of the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster. It should not be complacently as- 
sumed that such disasters can occur only 
once. The recommendations should be con- 
sidered in the light of the failure of the 
world to secure the peace as yet. The flaws 
in our security should be mended by Con- 
gress, and every citizen owes it to his coun- 
try and his loved ones to consider the recom- 
mendations and advise his representatives 
in Congress of his views. 





Alaska Native Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alaska Native Service, which is a division 
of the Federal Office of Indian Affairs, 
started a new fiscal year on July 1 with 
a larger appropriation than ever had 
been granted it before by Congress. In 
all, a total of $3,429,008 was appropri- 
ated for the various activities of the Alas- 
ka Native Service. This figure includes 
money for education, for medical relief, 
and for the reindeer service. In addition, 
Navy and Army facilities adjacent to Sit- 
ka, having a total value of more than 
$50,000,000, were transferred without 
cost to the ANS. These facilities will be 
used in the construction of a modern tu- 
berculosis sanatorium and a 600-pupil 
boarding school. Of the total ANS ap- 
propriation, $1,319,700 has been ear- 
marked for the Sitka work, and in addi- 
tion funds were made available for oper- 
ational purposes there. 

Mr. Speaker, the work of the Alaska 
Native Service extends to almost every 
last community in Alaska. Our total In- 
dian, Eskimo, and Aleut population is 
over 30,000 people who are spread over 
close to 600,000 square miles of territory. 
The ANS is closely concerned with the 
daily lives of all these people. In large 
measure the success of an administrative 
agency is in direct ratio to the quality 
of its personnel, and in this respect, we 
in Alaska, in my judgment, are indeed 
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fortunate. In the person of Don C. Fos. 
ter, General Superintendent of the ANs 
we have a man of intelligence, drive, ang 
determination, who has, since he came to 
the Territory from Nevada, done an out- 
standingly good job. Likewise desery. 
ing of praise are his principal assist. 
ants—Fred R. Geeslin, assistant superin-. 
tendent; Reirholt Brust, chief clerk: 
Mabel L. Morgan, consultant in nurs. 
ing; Dr. George A. Dale, director of edy- 
cation; Dr. Evelyn I. Butler, supervisor 
of social welfare; Louis C. Peters, direc- 
tor of native resources; Raymond |. 
Wolf, credit agent, and Ralph W. Mize, 
construction engineer. Until July 1 Dr, 
Edgar W. Norris was medical director 
of the ANS, and I should be remiss if 1 
did not mention here his name. He did 
splendid work. 

Of all these officials it can rightfully 
be said that they are doing their best to 
work themselves out of jobs. They real- 
ize that basically the task of the Indian 
Service is to bring the native people as 
speedily as possible to a point where Fed- 
eral assistance and Federal aid will no 
longer be required and these people may 
become part of the general community in 
every sense of the word. 

Already they have marched a long dis- 
tance toward the goal. It is true that 
in some sections much remains to be 
done, but it is likewise true that really 
notable progress has been made, taking 
the Territory as a whole. With every 
advance in the economic betterment of 
the native people, there is bound to be, 
and is, betterment for all citizens, and 
the improvements which have been reg- 
istered with respect to educational stand- 
ards and to health standards among the 
native people can be compared to the 
ripples caused by a rock thrown into a 
pond—the circle constantly expands un- 
til it reaches far out from its center. I 
have always believed, and now believe, 
that it is scarcely less advantageous to 
the white people than to the native peo- 
ple that progress be recorded among the 
latter. Mr. Speaker, concrete evidence 
of the manner in which Alaskans, al- 
though of different races, get along to- 
gether is shown by the fact that two of 
the distinguished members of the present 
Territorial legislature—my good friends, 
Frank Peratrovich, of Klawock, and An- 
drew Hope, of Sitka—are Indians. Their 
records in the legislature stand as per- 
manent testimonials to their ability. 

This Congress made possible the estab- 
lishment of field divisions within the 
Alaska Native Service which are expected 
to improve notably the quality of admin- 
istration in the sparsely settled districts 
of the Territory. Five district or sub- - 
regional offices will be established. These 
will be in charge of administrative assist- 
ants with headquarters at Bethel, Nome, 
Kotzebue, Fairbanks, and Anchorage. 
Southeastern Alaska will continue to be 
handled from the central office in Ju- 
neau. The new administrative assist- 
ants will be responsible, in their respec- 
tive districts, for coordinating the work 
of all ANS activities—education, health, 
welfare, and native resources, including 
reindeer, arts and crafts, and credit mat- 
ters; also, they will be responsible for the 
encouragement and development of local 
self-government. They will seek to com- 
bat the excessive use of liquor among the 

natives. They will be charged with the 








responsibility of assisting all new field 
personnel in becoming established at 
their respective stations—familiarizing 
them with their duties, field and office 
procedures, field relationships between 
activities, and the relationship between 
natives and the white public. There is 
abundant evidence that an actively pro- 
moted liquor traffic and inadequate con- 
trol of liquor contribute to the demorali- 
zation of certain communities. Congress 
took cognizance of this when in the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill it au- 
thorized the employment of two special 
officers whose main concern will be in 
controlling the liquor traffic. These offi- 
cers will have their headquarters at 
Juneau and Fairbanks. 
EDUCATION 


Schools which will be operated by the 
ANS curing the fiscal year 1947 will in- 
clude Eklutna Vocational School at 
Seward: White Mountain Vocational 
School at White Mountain, Alaska; 
Wrangell Institute at Wrangell, Alaska, 
and a rew boarding school to be opened 
on the site of the Navy base at Sitka. 

Wrangell Institute is accredited by the 
Northwest Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges and prepares native 
young men and women for admission to 
college as well as giving them vocational 
training. Negotiations are, at present, 
under way to secure the transfer of a boat 
to the institute which will serve as a 
training ship to train the young men of 
this seafaring economy in navigation and 
steamship. This training is of particular 
importance in view of the fact that most 
of these people make their living by fish- 
ing. 

The school which is to be established 
at Sitka will offer a wide range of oppor- 
tunities for vocational training, including 
steamship navigation, carpentry and 
painting, plumbing, sheet metal, electri- 
cal, tannery and craft program, home 
economies, child care, essential training 
in typing, boat building and mainte- 
nance and machine-shop practice. It 
will also prepare students for admission 
to college. The excellent facilities which 
Will be made available by transfer of this 
Navy base to the Alaska Native Service 
will enable the school at Sitka to serve as 
a cultural and recreational center for the 
entire southeast Alaska area. 

The Sitka school will also operate at 
the elementary level, providing not only 
school but a home for many neglected 
children for whom facilities are not yet 
available. There are several hundred 
Small children for whom care is required. 
A nursery school will be established for 
them and an admission policy established 
Which will make it possible to rescue these 
children from extreme neglect, abuses 
due to parental delinquency and other 
extremely undesirable social conditions 
which they now face. 

Day schools will be operated in the fol- 
lowing villages and towns during the 1947 
fiscal year: Afognak, Akiak, Akiakchak, 
Akutan, Alitak, Anchorage Bay, Angoon, 
Atka, Barzow, Beaver, Belkofski, Bethel, 
Chaniliut, Chenega, Chitina, Circle, Cop- 
ber Center, Cordova, Deering, Diomede, 
Eek, Egegik, Ekwok, Elephant Point, 
Elim, Fishhook, Fort Yukon, Galena, 
Gambell, Golovin, Haines, Holikachuk, 
Hoonah, Hooper Bay, Hydaburg, Igloo, 
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Juneau, Kake, Kalskag, Kaltag, Kana- 


-Kanak, Karluk, Kasaan, Ketchikan, Ki- 


ana, King Cove, King Island, Kipnuk, 
Kivalina, Klawock, Klukwan, Kokrines, 
Kotzebue, Koyuk, Koyukuk, Kwethluk, 
Kwigillingok, Kwinhagak, Levelock, 
Longwood, Mekoryuk, Metlakatla, Minto, 
Mountain Village, Napakiak, Napaskiak, 
Newhalen, Nikolski, Noatak, Nome, Non- 
dalton, Noorvik, Northway, Nunachuk, 
Nunapitchuk, Old Harbor, Ouzinkie, 
Perryville, Pilot Point, Pimute, Point 
Hope, Point Lay, Port Graham, Rampart, 
St. Michael, Scammon Bay, Selawik, Se- 
voonga, Shageluk, Shaktolik, Shishmaref, 
Shungnak, Sitka, Sleitmut, Solomon, 
Squaw Harbor, Stebbins, Stevens Village, 
Tanacross, Tanana, Tanunak, Tatitlek, 
Teller Mission, Tetlin, Tuluksak, Tyonek, 
Unalakleet, Venetie, Wainwright, Wales, 
Yakutat, Wrangell Institute. 

The schools in these isolated villages 
serve not only as schools but as com- 
munity libraries, school shops, recrea- 
tion centers. They provide communica- 
tion service through their radio phones 
with the nearest Army Signal Corps sta- 
tions. This service is frequently called 
upon to secure transportation for the 
sick or injured and to make other emer- 
gency calls. The teachers not only serve 
as school teachers, but do the local wel- 
fare work for the Alaska Native Service 
Welfare Division, as well as assist the 
Territory with old-age-assistance in- 
vestigations and similar welfare work. 
In many communities where there are 
native stores they assist the native store 
managers in preparing their orders, 
keeping stock accounts, and other rou- 
tines of store management. They carry 
on extensive programs of community 
work, working through the native coun- 
cils to secure better housing, improved 
Sanitary conditions, develop economic 
projects, and many other activities. 

In keeping with the present trend of 
Government aid in support of school 
lunches, $40,000 was appropriated and 
earmarked for the fiscal year. 

Through these day and boarding 
schools the Government of the United 
States will provide school facilities to 
5,489 children for whem school facil- 
ities would not otherwise be available. 
Many of thoSe who are attending board- 
ing schools have not only a school but a 
home, as they are orphans neglected or 
abandoned or come from homes where 
excessive use of liquor and other forms of 
parental delinquency make it necessary 
that they be removed from the homes. 

A significant part of the educational 
program is the provision of loans for 
worthy and qualified young native men 
and women who wish to secure college 
training. To date 74 students have been 
beneficiaries of these loans. Many of 
them have returned to positions in the 
Indian Service. Many of our most suc- 
cessful employees are Indians who have 
availed themselves of this training. The 
repayment plan is very easy, and less 
than 2 percent of the amount loaned has 
not been collected. There are only three 
“bad accounts.” Other failures to re- 
pay loans have been due to death of the 
recipient. At the present there are 11 
loan applications being processed. It is 
hoped that young native people will take 
increasing advantage of this loan oppor- 
tunity so that they may become trained 
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to higher-bracket positions which may 
be availabie. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The social-welfare program of the 
Alaska Native Service is aimed primarily 
to take care of dependent native chil- 
dren. During the fiscal year of 1946 ap- 
proximately half of the total appropria- 
tion of $120,250 was expended for de- 
pendent children in foster homes and in- 
stitutions. Approximately 350 children, 
including orphans, neglected and delin- 
quent children were assisted. Of this 
number, less than 100 were maintained 
in boarding homes, while over 250 were 
placed in mission homes, special institu- 
tions or Government boarding schools. 

Mothers’ allowances were granted to 
230 families, assisting more than €50 
children who could be cared for in their 
own homes. Approximately one-third 
of $40,000 of the total appropriation was 
obligated for these mothers, including 
widows, unmarried mothers, and several 
families in which the father was disabled 
or away from the family—hospitalized, 
deserted, or in penal institutions, Sev- 
eral of these families receive aid to de- 
pendent children under the Territorial 
program recently adopted, but because 
the maximum grant allowable is insuf- 
ficient, and native women are still in- 
eligible for general relief from the Terri- 
torial Department of Public Welfare, the 
Alaska Native Service must provide sup- 
plementary grants to enable the families 
to meet minimum budgetary needs. 

Approximately $15,000 is spent for 
handicapped persons, including cripples, 
aged, and otherwise disabled persons who 
are incapable of self-support. Able- 
bodied adults, without dependents are 
not granted assistance from. welfare 
funds. 

MEDICAL DIVISION 


According to the latest official census 
there are 32,453 natives residing in the 
Territory of Alaska. Medical care is 
provided this group, within the limits of 
the funds appropriated by Congress and 
the facilities available, by the Medical 
Division of the Alaska Native Service. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, a medical relief program was ad- 
ministered by a staff of 162 full-time 
employees, including administrative, 
clerical, hospital, and field personnel. 
The services of the full-time staff were 
augmented by the professional services 
of seven private physicians and five pri- 
vate dentists employed on a part-time 
contract or on a fee basis. In addition 
the part-time services of four public 
health nurses were secured through co- 
operative contract agreements with the 
Territorial Department of Health. 

Six general hospitals and one tuber- 
culosis sanatorium at Skagway were in 
operation and filled to capacity through- 
out the year. One out-patient relief 
station with a full-time physician in 
charge was maintained at Ketchikan. 
Twenty of the 27 field nurse stations 
were active during the year; and, in 
addition, four field nurses were em- 
ployed at the three boarding schools. 

The appropriation for the medical re- 
lief of the natives of Alaska for the year 
just ending was $844,150, which amount 
was sadly inadequate to satisfy the great 
medical needs among the native people, 
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MEDICAL RELIEF IN HOSPITALS 


Native Service hospitals: The six gen- 
eral hospitals have, in the aggregate, a 
normal bed capacity of 183. Because of 
the great demands on these hospitals, it 
has been necessary to expand so that 
the number of beds actually available 
and in use during the year was 212, 118 
being for general medicai and surgical 
cases and 94 for tuberculosis. One 
thousand seven hundred and forty-one 
beneficiaries were provided 63,062 days 
of hospital care in these hospitals. Two 
hundred and twenty-two of the cases re- 
ceived treatment for tuberculosis. 

In addition to the hospital care, a min- 
imum of 9,969 patients received 18,076 
out-patient treatments in the dispen- 
saries of the various hospitals. Two 
thousand three hundred and sixty-one 
immunizations against smallpox, diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, and pertussis were 
administered in the hospital dispensaries, 
These are minimum figures since all re- 
ports for fiscal year 1946 had not yet been 
received from the field at the time these 
data were compiled. There were no resi- 
dent physicians at the Kotzebue or Kan- 
akanak hospitals, but these hospitals re- 
ceived periodic coverage from the physi- 
cians stationed at Barrow and Bethel, 
respectively. A full-time civil-service 
physician was assigned permanently to 
the Kanakanak Hospital during the last 
week of June, 1946. 

Skagway Sanatorium: At the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year only 50 beds were 
available for occupancy inasmuch as the 
hospital had been opened during the lat- 
ter part of April, 1945; and the staffing 
and necessary alterations to the plant 
had not been completed at that time. 
During the year 50 additional beds were 
placed in service, and at the end of the 
fiscal year just passed the hospital had a 
census of 99 patients. A total of 125 pa- 
tients were hospitalized in the sanato- 
rium for a total of approximately 23,000 
hospital days. 

Contract hospitals within the Terri- 
tory: At 13 contract hospitals in various 
sections of the Territory where no native 
service facilities are available, 496 bene- 
ficiaries received 16,445 days of hospital 
care. Fifty-five of these patients had 
been hospitalized for tuberculosis. Re- 

. ports for May and June had not been re- 
ceived when these figures were compiled. 

Children’s Orthopedic Hospital, Se- 
attle: Through the Crippled Children’s 
Service of the Territorial Department of 
Health, supported by Federal funds ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Bureau, 27 

‘ Alaska native children were admitted to 
the hospital between July 1, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946. In addition 7 older chil- 
dren and young adults were treated in 
the Swedish Hospital in Seattle. Twenty- 
one hospital cases and nine foster-home 
cases were carried over from fiscal year 
1945, making a total of 55 native children 
who received hospital care of a total of 
5,122 hospital days. Four thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-seven days of foster- 
home care were provided. Practically all 
of the cases came from families who are 
financially unable to assume any of the 
expenses involved; and, therefore, the 
Alaska Native Service provided the trans- 
(portation and attendants required to 
transport these crippled children to the 
Seattle hospitals until the last quarter 


of the fiscal year, whereupon the health 


department assumed the expenses of. 


transportation as well as hospitalization. 
ACTIVITIES OF FIELD NURSES 


There are 27 field nurse stations, 7 of 
which were inactive throughout the year 
because the services of qualified public 
health nurses were not available. In ad- 
dition 4 trained field nurses were on duty 
at the three Native Service boarding 
schools, two being assigned to Eklutna 
Vocational School, one to Wrangell In- 
stitute, and one to the White Mountain 
School. 

MEDICAL CARE RENDERED BY ANS TEACHERS 


Reports received to date from 66 of the 
Alaska Native Service teachers, located 
throughout the Territory in isolated 
areas, indicate that a minimum of 21,063 
medical treatments were administered 
by them to the natives of their villages 
for minor ailments. This treatment by 
the teachers is necessary in the absence 
of the services of physicians or field 
nurses. The medical division furnishes 
these teachers with medical supplies and 
instructions for their use in the form of 
a simple manual outlining the treatment 
for the more common afflictions. 

TUBERCULOSIS 


The widespread prevalence of tubercu- 
losis among the natives continues to 
present the most difficult problems in 
providing adequate medical care. The 
estimate of 4,000 active cases in the Ter- 
ritory is still considered conservative. 
Four hundred and forty-six cases were 
officially reported for the first time to the 
health department during the year. One 
hundred and ninety-seven of these, 
which had not been previously reported, 
appeared on death certificates. Accord- 
ing to the Territorial Department of 
Health, 254 native deaths from tubercu- 
losis were reported. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The amount of medical care provided 
the natives of Alaska increased consider- 
ably during the past year over the previ- 
ous years, in spite of the continued short- 
age of personnel and the limited funds 
appropriated. It is believed that with 
the termination of war conditions the 
Services of qualified personnel will be- 
come available, and the program for the 
improvement of health conditions among 
the natives of Alaska may be expanded 
and more effectively carried out. 

One of the most important defects in 
the medical-care program, namely, the 
lack of an adequate number of beds to 
isolate and treat persons suffering with 
infectious cases of tuberculosis, will be 
partially corrected upon completion of 
the new hospital facilities at Sitka. 


Present hospital facilities—Hospitals operated 
by the Alaska Native Service 
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Contract hospitals: Bishop Rowe Gen. 
eral Hospital, Wrangell; Cordova Gen. 
eral Hospital, Cordova; Griffin Memoria} 
Hospital, Kodiak; Ketchikan Genera] 
Hospital, Ketchikan; Petersburg Genera] 
Hospital, Petersburg; Seldovia Genera) 
Hospital, Seldovia; Seward General Hos. 
pital, Seward; Hudson Stuck Memorial 
Hospital, Fort Yukon; Maynard Colum. 
bus Hospital, Nome; St. Joseph’s Hos. 
pital, Fairbanks; Matanuska Valley 
Hospital, Palmer; Valdez Community 
Hospital, Valdez; Providence Hospital, 
Anchorage. 

Hospitals in the States which accept 
Alaska native patients: Tacoma Indian 
Hospital, Tacoma, Wash.; Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital, Seattle, Wash. 
Morning Hospital, Portland, Oreg. 

Boarding school infirmaries operated 
by the Alaska Native Service: White 
Mountain Vocational School, White 
Mountain, 5 beds; Wrangell Institute, 
Wrangell, 12 beds; Eklutna Vocational 
School, Seward, 20 beds. 

Alaska Native Service field nurse sta- 
tions: Metlakatla—vacant last fiscal 
year; Ketchikan; Hydaburg; Klawock; 
Kake; Sitka; Angoon; Hoonah; Juneau; 
Yakutat; Ouzinkie; Unalaska; Kana- 
kanak; _Hooper Bay—vacant last fiscal 
year; Bethel; Fairbanks; Nulato; Un- 
alakleet; Nome; Gambell; Seward Penin- 
sula—field nurse from this station has 
served as ship’s nurse aboard the motor 
ship North Star during the summer; 
Kotzebue; Wainwright. 

During this fiscal year it is planned to 
enter into contracts with the Territorial 
Department of Healtn for Field Nurse 
services in the following villages: Wran- 
gell; Skagway, Haines and Klukwan; 
Kenai and Homer; Cordova; Valdez. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Alaska appropriation for this year 
includes funds for the following projects: 
School and quarters building at 


Weenies. ick csc seuibisuce $27, 000 
School and quarters building at 

ROVOONG Bis atic cncnssddiwseeee 40, 000 
Nurse and physician quarters 

building at Barrow......----- 35, 000 
Refrigeration unit for Kanak- 

DIRE Ce nnewcmsaqunieaes 3, 500 
Refrigeration unit for Tanana 

Mospltdl .. i525 ces si ee. 8, 500 


200-bed tuberculosis hospital at 

RUE sins ciiicheinitecneinisilpseniiabnittin stages 11, 450, 000 
Alterations and remodeling 

school and hospital buildings 


3 Approximate, 
NATIVE RESOURCES—REINDEER 


The policy of returning reindeer back to 
individual ownership has progressed. To 
date there are 12 individual herds, 9 ass0- 
ciation herds, and 8 Government herds. 
The Government’s Nunivak Island rein- 
deer herd was estimated at 28,000 in 
1945. It has been determined that the 
range on the island could only maintain 
a maximum of 10,000 deer. During the 
summer of 1945 an active reduction 
project was carried out. Four thousand 

eight hundred and seventy-four ani- 
mals—two thousand two hundred and 
thirteen fawn and two thousand six 
hundred and sixty-one adults—wcere 
butchered, frozen, and processed throush 
the new cold-storage plant. 








CANNERIES 


At present there are two native coop- 
erative salmon canneries, located at 
Metlakatla and Hydaburg, Alaska The 
latter is being financed by credit loan 
funds. The Angoon Community Associ- 
ation has applied for a credit loan to 
finance a clam and crab cannery. This 
is the first venture into this field. 


CREDIT 


Under the Indian Reorganization Act 
the following loans have been approved 
between the United States and Indian 
chartered corporations. Their status as 
of July 1, 1946, is as follows: 





Amount 
Corporations com- ST 
mitte 





Hydaburg Cooperative Associa- 


tion: . 
Construct and equip salmon 


CRUEET. .conitenpacteameiae $142, 000 $57, 000 
Finance cannery, 1944........ 280, 000 289, 000 
Equip cannery............... 12, 800 12, 800 
Finance cannery, 1845 and 

WAGE Mn tee inomee 305, 000 283, 000 
Finance cannery 1946........ TE GED hiadadctcce 


Angoon Community Asscciation 
(for individual boat loans) ...... 
Craig Community Association 
(for individual boat loans)...... 
Hoonah Indian Association (for 


40, COO 25, 000 
30, 000 20, 000 









individual boat loans).........- 61, 000 25, 000 
Organized village of Kasaan: 

For individual boat loans.... 11, 200 8, 000 
OU... 0:ccanennatabieiiraesdetl 6, 400 5. 400 
Ketchikan Indian Corp. (for in- 

dividual boat loans and boat 

en). Ko ee et ee £0, 2&0 5, 250 
Sitka Community Association: 

For individual boat loans 
and boat shops............. 60, 000 44, 000 
For individual boat loans. ... 50, 000 5, 000 
TOR. ccctsauiseeeastaiiid 1, 328, 650 770, 450 

FOR NATIVE COOPERATIVE STORES 
Native village of Nikolski_......-. 7, 000 7, 000 

Native village of White Moun- 

Re cede ee ee 13, 500 13, 500 
Native village of Tetlin.......... 19, 000 8, 000 
Stebbins Community Associa- 

tion . 4, 000 4, 000 
Native village of Mekoryuk a <  ) as 
Native village of Chanega.. . 6, 000 2, 400 
Native village of Atka.... J 7, 000 6, 200 
Native village of Elim.... m 4, 500 4, 500 
Native village of Kwethluk_ £ 4, 000 2, 000 
Native village of Shismaref_...... 4, 000 4, 000 
King Island native community... 2, 000 1, 600 

Total (plus corporations 
QhOWO) occ ce cdiedecsiccnee 1, 404, 650 823, 650 





All of the above corporate loans are 
current and there are no delinquencies. 

The following loan applications have 
been forwarded to the Chicago office. 
The first two have already been ap- 
proved: 
Native village of Unalakleet (for co- 

operative native store) -......--- $25, 000 
Hoonah Indian Association (for ini- 


tial payment Hoonah housing)--. 20,090 

Angoon Community Association 
(clam and crab cannery) -.-..---- 75, 000 

For native cooperative stores: 

Native village of Point Lay_---- 12, 000 
Native village of Point Hope_-.. 35,000 
Native village of Tyonek_-_----- 18, 000 
Qo a om 185, 000 


Plans are under way to forward native 
cooperative store loan applications for 
the following villages, totaling approxi- 

ately $180,000: Kivalina, Napakiak, 
King Island, Chanega, Elim, Kwethluk, 
Buckland, Nikolski, Noatak, Shaktolik, 
White Mountain, Tanacross, Koyuk, 
Shungnak, Tatitlek. 

A loan for $280,000 will be required to 
finance the Hydaburg Cooperative Asso- 
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ciation Salmon Cannery for 1947 season’s 
operations. 

An application for $300,000 is antici- 
pated for financing a central buying and 
selling association for Alaska native co- 
operative stores. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The calendar year 1945 showed a total 
of $248,512 in craft merchandise sold 
through the arts and crafts clearing 
houses at Juneau and Nome. Of this to- 
tal, skin sewing made up 50 percent, ivory 
carving 37 percent, and wood carving, 
blanketry, basketry, models, art, and mis- 
cellaneous items constituted the remain- 
ing 13 percent. In addition to the goods 
sold for the native craftsmen, a large 
amount is sold them locally or used in 
their livelihood which amount would 
bring the total craft produced in the 
Territory to over a half million dollars. 

Approximately 50 of the leading native 
caftsmen throughout the Territory are 
employed as assistant instructors in the 
schools to encourage a continuation of 
the crafts, as well as encourage an im- 
proved quality product. 

The Nome Skin Sewers Cooperative As- 
sociation serves as a clearing house for 
skin products of the Eskimo country and 
the Juneau office clears such craft as 
ivory carving, wood carving, model con- 
struction, and southeastern skin prod- 
ucts. 

In addition to the commercial and 
highly physical aspects of procuring and 
disposing of Alaskan native-made craft, 
the native arts and crafts division of the 
Alaska native service regard as vital such 
functions as the study of* economic 
trends, the delving into records of eth- 
nological and anthropological note to se- 
cure bases which may be reapplied to 
current production, the revitalization of 
stagnating workmanship, and the re- 
cording of date which as a source may be 
utilized in evaluating or summarizing the 
development and growth of arts and 
crafts in the Territory of Alaska. 

These are the accomplishments of the 
Alaska Native Service, Mr. Speaker— 
these are its programs. I submit that 
they are calculated to be of great bene- 
fit to the native people. If the educa- 
tional processes are continued, if the 
medical work is carried on, if social-wel- 
fare activities continue to be developed, 
if in his economic life the native is given 
a lift, if all these things continue to be 
done then the day is not far distant 
when the Indian, the Eskimo and the 
Aleut will be well equipped to stand alone 
on his own feet in the present-day world. 





Courage—Our National Heritage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following radio talk by Henry 
J. Taylor: 
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COURAGE—OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 

There is a valley in Virginia, remote from 
greed and fear. 

There the presence of a great American— 
dead for a hundred years—tells a helpful 
story, to you and me ,and especially to those 
now serving in our Government. 

Go sometime to Charlottesville, Va. 

See the lovely lawn and the structures of 
the University of Virginia, founded and built 
by Thomas Jefferson and described by many 
authorities as perhaps the most beautiful 
group of academic buildings in the whole 
world. 

Mount the winding road to Monticello, 
Jefferson’s home. Stop halfway up the hill. 
Stand by his grave. Read the epitaph chiseled 
in the simple gray stone. 

It’s that epitaph I intend to talk about 
tonight. 

Now, Jefferson wrote his own epitaph and 
gave it to his daughter, Martha Randolph, 
2 days before he died. He told her that 
exactly this inscription and not a word more 
was to mark his resting place. 

These are Jefferson’s words: “Here was 
buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Dec- 
laration of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, 
and Father of the University of Virginia.” 

Now the question. Do you notice some- 
thing very extracrdinary about this record- 
ing by Jefferson of his own life, his place 
among men? 

Remember, Jefferson was a Governor of 
Virginia. He does not mention it. 

Jefferson was sent to Congress. He doesn’t 
mention being a Congressman. 

Jefferson was appointed Minister to 
France and, later, he was Secretary of State. 
Not a word. 

Jefferson was elected Vice President. 

And, finally, Jefferson was President of the 
United States, twice elected. He does not 
mention it. 

Why? Jefferson himself gave the answer. 
He told his daughter why he referred to the 
Declaration of Independence, his authorship 
of the religious statute, and his founding of 
the university, and why he omitted any ref- 
erence to the Presidency or any other public 
office. 

And because I am a son of the University 
of Virginia, I naturally have a warm spot 
in my heart for my alma mater’s founding 
father’s answer to the question. 

This is what Jefferson said: 

“The things in this inscription,” he stated, 
“are things I did for the people. The other 
things not in it are things which the people 
did for me.” 

My, my, if we could just recapture today 
in many of our public servants some of Jef- 
ferson’s spirit, some small portion of his 
frame of mind, some little indication that 
many officeholders do not believe that their 
whole lives and bodies and souls depend on 
being reelected, on getting themselves elected 
again, getting somebody’s vote, staying in 
office—compromising this, compromising 
that, and lending a murkiness to our Nation’s 
entire atmosphere. 

Jefferson is an American immortal, a uni- 
versal hero of enlightened liberal mankind 
in every country of the world, now and for- 
ever. 

Was he a political failure? 

How can it be that the lessons taught by 
his character, his spirit, his intelligence—so 
indelible in history—are nevertheless so un- 
impressive to many leaders today that they 
do not believe that they can afford to adopt 
them? 


SMART POLITICS VERSUS SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


Courage, independence, the willingness to 
stand upright for justice to all and favors 
to none—cost what it may in votes—are these 
qualities so politically dangerous, so unap- 
pealing and unpopular that smart politics 
and low-political morals must often take 
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their place now in as critical a time as our 
Nation ever faced? 

Why is it that there is such widespread 
blindness to simple honesty, moral stamina, 
and ordinary political duty? Why the in- 
fatuation instead with smart politics and 
mere vote getting as the best political course 
to follow? Is it such a wonderful thing to 
exercise little temporary powers and have 
official privileges that come as the reward 
for cleverness at the polls, obedience to 
pressure groups, and from writing laws with 
one eye always cocked on the baliot box? 

What a mockery to the spirit of service in 
any public office, high or low—what a poor 
epitaph in the making, if the inscription is 
to be “I got myself reelected.” How lightly 
the epitaph would be etched on the stone 
of immortality. 

At a time like this it seems so natural that 
our wonderful country would yearn for an 
abundance of superior men. For our country 
is beginning to see that the wealth of a 
nation consists more than in anything else 
in the number of superior men that it 
harbors. 

But the thing that is mysterious, at least 
to me, and difficult to understand, is why 
the men we have do not seem to yearn to be 
superior. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR GREATNESS EXISTS TODAY 


Certainly the opportunity for greatness 
is present today. Jefferson, Washington, 
Adams, Calhoun, Patrick Henry, Lincoln—the 
entire roster of independently minded, cou- 
rageous American men—can be called out 
against the background of their times, and 
not one of them lived in a period of greater 
national importance to more people than 
today. But were their lives tied up with 
being reelected? No; they were not. And 
that’s one reason why they were great. 

Listen a moment and hear two of them 
speak. 

Washington: “The period for a new elec- 
tion being not far distant * * * it ap- 
pears to me proper * * * to decline be- 
ing considered among the number of those 
out of whom the choice is to be made.” 

Jefferson, in refusing a third term as Presi- 
dent: “The whole art of government consists 
in the art of being honest. Only aim to do 
your duty and mankind will give you credit 
where you fail. * * * I have felt it a 
duty to withdraw at the close of my present 
term of office and (in this way) to strenghen 
by practice a principle which I deem salutary 
(for the public welfare) .” 

From these spirits and from those of count- 
less other self-sacrificing men who have 
passed in the current of American public life, 
the only worth-while epitaphs in our. land 
have been written. 

_ . For the weather in the realm of immortal- 

ity is harsh, the wind of history blows hard, 
and the inscription, “I got myself reelected,” 
vanishes even before there is time for the 
weather to wear the meaningless fact away 
and wash a man’s name into oblivion. 


TWO FACTORS PACE PROGRESS 


True progress among our people must de- 
pend on two interwoven factors. One is 
the individual American bearing the power 
of initiative, intelligence, and industrious- 
ness in his nature. The other is the quality 
of the government under which we live, 
with its power of stimulating or retarding 
individual progress and its power of adopt- 
ing or rejecting sound legislation for the 
gocd of all. Both factors—the individual and 
the gcvernment leadership—are essential one 
to the other. The government stagnates 
without the good development of the indi- 
vidual. The individual stagnates without 


the development of good impartial govern- 
ment. 

It is not too much for the people in our 
land to ask for the highest morality in gov- 
ernmental affairs, for the absolutely impar- 
tial treatment of every citizen or group of 


citizens regardless of how little power or 
influence they have at the polls. 

We have the right to expect such govern- 
ment under a constitution which every office- 
holder is required to swear to uphold. 

But if these are the real needs of this Re- 
public, we must find a way to have it known 
to officeholders in every nook and cranny of 
our land that those who urge public officials 
to do them favors in order to stay in office 
need not be listened to. 

That is the fact. But pressure groups hide 
the fact, and countless politicians do not 
realize that they can afford to be independ- 
ent. In this respect many political minds re- 
main chained to the demands of pressure 
groups in the way an elephant I saw in the 
Bronx Zoo remained chained to a stake after 
the chain was gone. 

For years the elephant was confined to one 
spot in his enclosure. When the keeper took 
off the chain the elephant did not move. The 
habit of slavery had become too strong. The 
poor beast just stood still there by the stake 
to his last living days—bound by his imagin- 
ation, a prisoner of his own ignorance, a vic- 
tim of his own surrender, sadly swaying his 
heavy head, not recognizing the freedom of 
action that had come to him. 

Yes, public sentiment against pressure 
groups of all kinds, in our land today, has 
taken the. chain off many of our public 
servants. Most of them are free to act solely 
for the people now if they only realized it 
and were no longer afraid of threats by any- 
body about anything. 

We're all put here to do the best we can, to 
control ourselves and help others, to use 
wisely the knowledge and substance that we 
inherit from our predecessors, and try to add 
to both. Knowledge of this, and sentiment 
for it, is growing—not receding. 


FUTURE HOLDS PROMISE 


Take heart. It is not true that this coun- 
try, the wonderland of the world, is falling to 
pieces. This Nation is turning on a great 
pivot toward better times, toward a redress- 
ing of the factors which are so evidently out 
of balance in our country. 

For the nation blest above all nations is 
she in whom the civic conscience of the peo- 
ple does the saving of the country day by day; 
by demanding new and better balances when 
things are out of teeter; by speaking, writing 
and voting reasonably; by the people know- 
ing true men when they see them and pre- 
ferring them to plug-uglies, to partisans, or 
to empty quacks. 

The thing for us to do is to remember that 
great progress and a great future are ahead 
of us and do all we can to prepare for the 
future and hurry it along. 

We should study and work to control our- 
selves, limit the power of greedy men, clip 
the wings and pull the teeth of pressure 
groups, and spend every ounce of energy we 
can in supplying courage to our representa- 
tives in this Republic. 

“Let common sense and honesty have fair 
play and they will soon set things to rights,” 
said Jefferson. 

“Conscience is the only cue which will 
eternally guide a man clear of all doubts and 
inconsistencies,” said Jefferson. 

“When a man assumes a public trust he 
should consider himself a public property,” 
said Jefferson. 

Think of this great man’s principles and 
you will realize that this is no time to be 
discouraged about our country. For the 
obvious fact is that from one end of this 
Nation to the other the moral attitude, the 
principles and the elevation of common jus- 
tice represented by Jefferson himself are not 
unpopular. They just seem unpopular be- 
cause we so seldom see them displayed. But 
they are the things which would have the 
most appeal today, if many of our leaders 
would only have the courage to supply them. 
They are exactly the things which, it seems 
clear, the majority of ordinary Americans, 
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who after all represent ‘the overwhelming 
body of people, are just aching to see put into 
practice at this very time in your land ang 
mine, 





OPA and Union Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota, 
Mr. Speaker, the country can well recog- 
nize its indebtedness to David Lawrence 
for his forthright articles dealing with 
the question of OPA and union labor it- 
self. 

The time is at hand for the country 
to have a clear-cut understanding of 
what labor’s demands are and to finally 
recognize that labor, regardless of its 
contribution to the country, its wages 
must become a part of the cost of any 
commodity. 

There has been a dishonest endeavor to 
hide this fact from the people of the Na- 
tion. It is regrettable indeed that there 
appears to exist today, with this admin-. 
istration as was the case with the one 
preceding it, a condition of collusion be- 
tween union labor and any Government 
agency to abrogate and suspend its nor- 
mal processes. 

Every intelligent person wants labor to 
get a square deal, but the square deal is 
not the issue here. The issue is party 
politics, of which labor is a big contribu- 
tor, and the administration is the 
recipient. 

In the Midwest today those of us who 
represent farm areas are receiving daily 
barrages of mail because the Allis-Chal- 
mers plants, the J. I. Case plants, and 
others manufacturing farm machinery 
are still on strike. Again and again we 
are being requested to induce the Presi- 
dent to take over the plants. All of us 
remember that when the administration 
taxes over a plant, labor wins all the 
battles. The owner almost loses control 
of his stock. 

Another great crop is being harvested 
in the great farm areas and the world 
waits anxiously for the harvesting of this 
crop. The world is hungry, and yet this 
administration sits idly by, first with one 
expression asking that we feed Europe 
and then refusing to take a hand in help- 
ing the Midwest farmers to obtain ma- 
chinery to harvest their crop, a crop s0 
needed throughout the civilized world. 

The reasons for this inactivity are un- 
derstandable. They are part and parcel 
of the New Deal alliance made with labor 
at the beginning of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. The administration is more 
concerned with labor’s votes than it is 
with feeding starving Europe and giving 
justice to these great Midwestern farm- 
ers by helping them to obtain machinery 
and machinery parts to harvest another 
great crop. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
a very well-written article by David Law- 
rence, who has constantly written intelli- 
gently on this disturbing subject: 











Lanor POLITICIANS Face Crisis on OPA— 
Vicious CIRCLE OF PRIcEs AND Costs NEAR 
PEAK 

(By David Lawrence) 

Labor union politicians are not happy over 
the price increases just announced by the 
restored OPA. This is because many labor 
ynion chiefs have forced costs upward and 
the OPA has no choice now but to add those 
costs when authorizing the new prices. 

A deliberate effort has been made to hide 
from the country the true cause of the pres- 
ent inflation and“ the considerable part that 
union labor leaders have played, through 
their strikes and wage demands, in sending 
prices upward, 

Before the present OPA controversy—that 
is, before June 30—there were 13,743 price 
increases granted by the OPA to individual 
companies in the first half of 1946. Of these, 
4318 were granted in the first quarter and 
9,425 in the second quarter. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWO INDUSTRY-WIDE 
BOOSTS 


The extent of these increases in prices can 
be best understood when it is noted that 
there were 592 industry-wide increases with 
the approval of OPA between January 1 and 
June 30 of this year. 

The new wage-price policy was announced 
on February 14 by the administration to help 
absorb the high wage increases forced on the 
country by the major strikes. This policy 
didn't get under way from an operational 
standpoint in OPA until April, and that is 
why the second quarter of this year shows so 
many price increases as compared with the 
first quarter. 

As soon as the revived OPA began func- 
tioning again last week, announcement was 
made of many increases in prices. Higher 
prices authorized for coal and solid fuels 
were significant. The OPA itself explained 
that the boost in coal prices was attributed 
chiefly to increases in freight rates and 
shipping costs, which, in turn, were due to 
the increased prices the railroads had to pay 
for coal as a result of the President’s grant 
of increases in wages to the coal miners and 
rail workers. 

In many of the price increases ordered, 
such as for lumber, paper board, fiber board, 
insulation products, and various materials 
used in construction, the raises resulted in 
large part from labor costs. 


CIO ATTACKS OPA 


It is quite natural to find the CIO crying 
. out that the OPA is increasing prices when 
it should be holding them down. But the 
OPA is compelled to take into account labor 
costs, and prices must necessarily rise. What 
is happening, of course, is a vicious circle. 
Labor became panicky after VJ-day and 
didn’t wait for production to attain normal 
levels but insisted on a 30-percent increase 
in pay at once to make it possible for war- 
time take-home pay to be retained. Then 
President Truman enunciated a labor pro- 
gram encouraging 18-cent-an-hour increases. 
The result was an inflationary trend which 
really forced the whole OPA crisis. 
Manufacturers simply could not get pro- 
duction going unless they had a margin 
above expenses. The OPA was trying to 
Squeeze out the profits but in numerous in- 
Stances was unable to do so. Labor union 
Politicians clamored for the profit squeeze 
because the left wing is not interested in the 
profit system, being eager to produce the 
aotic conditions that bring on State so- 
Calism or nationalization of industries. 
Today the left wing is starting a new cam- 
al It is an attempt to hold OPA respon- 
elle: for the price increases. The OPA is 
rely carrying out the mandate of the 
President and the Congress, who agreed that 
‘ne private enterprise system was not to be 
sabotaged by allowing wage increases which 


= nufacturers could not include in their 
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LEFT WING FACES SET-BACK 


More will be heard from the left wing labor 
groups, but actaully they will be disappointed 
eventually in the results of their crusade. In 
due time, production will catch up with de- 
mand in food products and prices will come 
down, and the excuse of cost-of-living in- 
creases will no longer be available as a means 
of reopening labor contracts. 

What the union politicians conveniently 
forget is what the OPA has been doing since 
February 14 while the old law was in effect. 
The wage-cost item has been pyramiding rap- 
idly and, in the end, the workers of the coun- 
try may find their cost of food is down to rea- 
sonable levels but the price of manufac- 
tured articles needed for construction or re- 
pairs or for transportation or other non- 
food necessities will steadily go upward, thus 
diminishing the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

The vicious circle will continue until labor 
leaders concede that increases in wages must 
be accompanied by corresponding increases 
in output or depressions and unemployment 
become inevitable. 





State Department Information and 
Propaganda Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
originally at the request of the State De- 
partment a bill was introduced before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee to author- 
ize a new information and cultural rela- 
tions program all over the world. It 
proposed to establish a program in the 
broadest possible terms for the inter- 
change of persons, knowledge, and skills 
but the language used in the bill was so 
general in character it was almost inca- 
pable of definition. It almost amounted 
to a legislative monstrosity. 

It was soon apparent there was so 
much dissatisfaction with this measure 
that there was need for a more specific 
bill so the original bill was abandoned 
and H. R. 4982 was substituted in its 
place. This measure was rushed through 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, in my 
opinion without adequate hearings, and 
immediately sent to the Rules Committee. 

To prove this was the case, after the 
original hearings were closed objections 
were raised on the part of the United 
Press and Associated Press to portions of 
the bill. The Rules Committee also was 
not satisfied and insisted, before they 
would vote out a rule, that some ten 
amendments, which they suggested, must 
be adopted by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Hearings were therefore re- 
opened and the amendments suggested 
by the Rules Committee were adopted. 

One of the amendments was the 
elimination of the time limit of 2 years 
at the period of authorization. The ma- 
jority of the committee supinely accepted 
this amendment which would take away 
forever the right of this committee to 
review the activities of this program. 

I presented three amendments which 
would have prevented the State Depart- 
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ment from paying the expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings or conventions of 
societies and associations brought here 
from any place in the world; and which 
would also have prohibited the furnish- 
ing for subjects of other countries such 
entertainment, without limitation, as the 
Secretary determines to be advisable. 

I also presented an amendment which 
would have stricken out language per- 
mitting the State Department to make 
grants of money both in this country and 
other countries for technical projects. I 
discussed this situation on the floor of 
the House last February 13, when I used 
this language: 

What is meant by technical projects? I 
am unable to state. I hope we are not to 
judge the future by the past. Under a pro- 
gram undertaken by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs such programs as providing 
a@ technical basis for planning was under- 
taken in Paraguay at a cost of $105,500; a pro- 
gram to improve agricultural technique in 
Peru costing $101,701; to introduce ideas and 
techniques designed to effect an increase in 
production of food products in Venezuela, 
costing $40,000; public baths and lodgings in 
Chile at a cost of $185,000; water supply 
system in Honduras at a cost of $41,282; 
sewerage system in Ecuador at a cost of $36,- 


496; and a road project in Honduras of 
$1,222,000. 


Unfortunately, this bill was brought up 
under suspension of the rules, so no 
amendments could be offered on the floor 
to the bill and the debate was confined to 
40 minutes. Therefore I take this 
method of calling them to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

There was, however, one vital change 
made in this bill. An amendment was 
accepted by the committee which pro- 
hibits the Department of State from 
creating a monopoly in the production 
or sponsorship on the air of short-wave 
broadcasting programs, or monopoly in 
any other media of information. 

This amendment also provided that 
the State Department should invite out- 
standing private American leaders in the 
cultural and information fields to review 
and advise on the Government’s inter- 
national information activities. It also 
provided that all printed matter, broad- 
casts, films, and other material in the 
fields of mass media, when disseminated 
by the Government, should be identified 
as to Government or private source. 

This amendment was accepted by the 
committee only after the indefatigable 
efforts of the distinquished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys!, who single 
handed and by his persistent efforts 
brought to a successful conclusion the 
proper safeguarding of this measure. 

This was a@ great victory in behalf of 
private enterprise and against monopo- 
listic practices and regulations by the 
Government. In my opinion this amend- 
ment, secured by Mr. Vory’s efforts, im- 
proved the bill. He should be highly 
commended for his fine work. 

I had called attention to the need for 
correction of this situation as early as 
February 13 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pp. 
1285-1287), when I said: 

The State Department was so anxious to 
have this bill pass the Congress before the 
last session expired it was pushed through 
our committee, in my opinion, without ade- 
quate hearings. That this was the case he- 
came apparent when the Rules Committce 
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refused to grant a rule on this measure even 
though there appeared before it bipartisan 
proponents of the bill. 

It is also apparent there is dissatisfaction 
with this measure from sources outside of 
Congress, because after the Foreign Affairs 
Committee had approved it both the AP and 
UP news syndicates publicly notified the 
State Department of their refusal to coop- 
erate in such a program. If the reports in 
the press are correct, opposition was also 
encountered from the school of journalism 
in New York City. 

Before Congress acts upon this bill I be- 
lieve there should be further hearings upon 
it by the Foreign Affairs Committee so these 
interested parties can be heard. If such 
an opportunity is not afforded, I believe 
the proper action for this House would be, 
when this bill is presented, to recommit it 
to the committee for further consideration. 

7 * - » * 


But if it should be the case, instead of 
propaganda being sent out as information 
from this country that only factual informa- 
tion is used, are we not invading the legiti- 
mate field of the regularly established news 
agencies by setting up such an information 
service? Certainly we should not sponsor 
any agency which would enter into direct 
competition in this field. 

What is there in this bill which limits 
such service so there would be assurance it 
would be facilitative and supplemental to 
the normal currents of private interchange 
through the medium of the press, radio, 
camera, and screen? 

While I believe there are certain legitimate 
programs in the international field in which 
this country should engage so it could prop- 
erly carry out its responsibilities in the 
pestwar years, yet I am convinced that in 
authorizing such programs there should be 
very definite limitations and conditions 
which would prevent our Government from 
competing with privately established insti- 
tutions, industries, and other enterprises. 





Public Housing—The Foundation of 
State Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN S. GIBSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REecorp, 
I include the following article by Joseph 
H. Deckman: 


PUBLIC HOUSING—THE FOUNDATION OF STATE 
SOCIALISM 


(By Joseph H. Deckman, executive commit- 
tee, National Home and Property Owners’ 
Foundation) 


The parallel between public housing and 
state socialism becomes so apparent to the 
student of political science that it looks sus- 
piciously as though the advocates of public 
housing are interested in something far 
more than slum clearance or the housing of 
the indigent. 

Public ownership of the home is the rock- 
bed foundation of any form of state so- 
cialism, be it communism, fascism, or naz- 
ism. 

In America there exists no greater menace 
to our traditional way of life than the spread 
of public housing. The only excuse for the 
existence of public housing is the claim that 
it is necessary to house the low-income 
groups and to exercise the powers of eminent 





domain in rehabilitating slums and blighted 
areas. 

At first blush one is led to believe that 
only a public agency can accomplish all the 
desired results needed in clearing outmoded 
areas and the housing of the indigent. How- 
ever, when a thorough study is made of the 
problem, it is found that a public agency is 
only needed to clear slums and blighted areas 
by exercising the power of eminent domain. 

In Washington a plan of slum clearance 
through the use of a public agency and pri- 
vate enterprise has been formulated. Under 
this plan, the Public Land Agency, after 
clearing a blighted or slum area, sells the 
cleared land to private enterprise at a fair 
appraisal value based on its redevelopment 
use. Under the sales terms, maximum rents 
are specified for low-cost housing so that the 
public interest is safeguarded against ex- 
ploitation. 

It is a proven fact that private enterprise 
can construct and manage housing and 
existing public welfare agencies can render 
assistance to the indigent, at a much less 
cost to the taxpayer than the Socialist plan 
of using public housing to perform these 
functions. 

It has been proven before the Burton Sen- 
ate Subcommittee Investigating Public 
Housing in Washington that private enter- 
prise can build at a cost from 25 to 40 per- 
cent less than public housers. Further- 
more, on the basis of comparable constructed 
housing, private enterprise can rent low 
enough to compete with the so-called eco- 
nomic rents of public housing and still pay 
all taxes, interest, and amortization. 

Comparing this situation to public hous- 
ing, it is found that the permanent public 
projects do not pay taxes of any description 
and no interest or payments on the princi- 
pal are made for public funds used in con- 
structing the housing. The rents received 
from tenants are not sufficient to pay more 
than the overhead and operating expenses 
of the projects. 

Permanent public housing constructed 
under the United States Housing Act of 1937 
is even subsidized to the extent of an annual 
subsidy amounting to a sum equal to the 
interest and amortization of the mcney used 
for construction. 

This money is not used to pay the inter- 
est and principal of the construction cost, 
but is used to write down the rents of the 
indigents that are housed in the project. 

This procedure is one of the greatest false- 
hoods ever perpetrated on the American pub- 
lic, as the annual subsidy, over and above 
the tax exemption and the gift of the orig- 
inal cost of the project, is used to write down 
rents. 

The writing down of the rents for the needy 
is the whole basis for the support given 
public housing by the general public. 

It is these enormously subsidized low rents 
that public housers use in comparison with 
legitimate full rents charged by private en- 
terprise. Private rents not being subsidized 
must refiect taxes of all description, interest 
on construction money, and payment of the 
principal in a reasonable length of time. 
Compared to this, public housing does not 
pay any taxes, no interest, and no amortiza- 
tion. Besides the rents for operating expenses 
are figured on a basis of a 60-year life for all 
permanent housing. 

As stated before, private enterprise on com- 
parable housing can meet the economic rent 
charged for public housing, and still pay all 
costs if the land is made available for de- 
velopment. The only remaining problem is 
that of providing rent assistance for the 
needy. 

No subject is more controversial than that 
of providing tenant rent relief. The reason 
being that should the general public realize, 
which it is beginning to, that public welfare 
is the logical and least expensive method of 
administering rent assistance, then there will 
be no excuse for public housing. 
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When it is considered that no one, either 
public or private, can build housing to rent 
to the man who can’t afford to pay the low. 
est economic rent, then under our present 
social thinking some public agency must ren. 
der to the tenant a rent subsidy. The only 
logical agency to render a rent subsidy is 
public welfare, which provides food, clothing, 
fuel, and other needs of the indigent, 

When food and clothing are needed for 
the poor, the general public does not think 
that it is necessary for a public agency to 
operate the corner grocery store or the local 
haberdashery. It becomes difficult to un- 
derstand why public housing is declared nec- 
essary to house people to whom public wel. 
fare is already supplying all their other wants, 

With the continual urging of more public 
housing by its advocates after the Wash- 
ington plan of slum clearance by private 
enterprise has been introduced, one’s suspi- 
cions are aroused that perhaps more than 
slum clearance and housing for low-income 
groups is desired. These suspicions are justi- 
fied when the writings and policies of public 
housers are examined. The first noticeable 
policy is found in the rule that not more 
than 25 percent of the tenants of a project 
can be of the indigent class. The reason for 
this policy is that 75 percent of the tenants 
must pay so-called economic rents in order 
for the project to pay its operating expenses, 
In other words, the enormous subsidies are 
only enough to write down the rents of 25 
percent of the tenants. This condition re- 
sults from the high-construction mainte- 
nance and management costs of the projects. 

Nathan Strauss, foremost public houser in 
the country and one of the authors of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, states in 
his book, The Seven Wonders of Housing, 
that public housers propose to house the 
lower third of the population in public hous- 
ing. He then draws the very correct conclu- 
sion that after this one-third is housed that 
the middle third will not be able to bear the 
burden and that they too will have to be 
housed. 

With two-thirds of the population in 
public housing it doesn’t take much stretch 
of the imagination to see where the Ameri- 
can democratic way of life will go. 

Strauss is not alone in his thinking, as the 
National Capitol Housing Authority in Wash- 
ington in a report to Congress implied in 
positive language that it proposed to house 
all citizens receiving salaries of $2,000 per 
year or less. Before World War II this clas- 
sification would embrace approximately 10 
percent of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia. 

The war housing built in Washington by 
Defense Home Corporation, a tax-exempt 
Government housing agency, specified a sal- 
ary limit of $2,600, which was later lifted. 

Individuals making $2,600, or $2,000, or 
even $1,800, as specified for USHA properties, 
are certainly not indigents and can well af- 
ford to pay tax-bearing private enterprise 
rents. 

In reviewing the public-housing program 
there is only one final conclusion to draw, 
and that is the socialistic schemers in Amer- 
ica are planning to throw our great demo- 
cratic Republic into state socialism through 
the back door of public housing. 





Housing the Needy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 











RecorpD, I wish to include the following 
article by Clarke Daniel, National Sec- 
retary of the National Home and Prop- 
erty Owners Foundation, entitled “Hous- 
ing the Needy”: 

HOUSING THE NEEDY 


(By Clarke Daniel, National Secretary, Na- 
tional Home and Property Owners Foun- 
dation) 

Back in early history, if you wanted some- 
thing you went out and got it or did with- 
out. As history progressed, the strong-arm 
method was replaced by barter. Barter was 
superseded by widespread trading and com- 
merce with the advent of money. Competi- 
tion resulted in the development of new 
markets. When these markets reached suf- 
ficient volume so as to result in distributing 
comfortable living conditions to a great seg- 
ment of civilization, concern was eventually 
shown about the less fortunate, who had al- 
ways brought up the rear. The first concern 
was to feed and clothe the poor, then to pro- 
vide medical assistance. , Now our social 
thinking has progressed to the point where 
proper housing of the needy is considered 
necessary for the common good. 

Our present discussion is concerned with 
the best and. more efficient administration 
of “municipal shelter assistance’’; to see that 
this money goes as far and does as much good 
for the needy as is possible. 

The difference in cost of these items— 
clothing, food, medicine, shelter—and what 
the needy can pay for them, must be borne 
by society in the form of charity and public 
welfare. Since charity is usually a private 
program, the way it is distributed is the pre- 
rogative of those who administer it, and 
rightly so. But when charity is a public func- 
tion, using public funds, it becomes the pub- 
lic’s affair. This public welfare is paid for 
by taxes and it is everyone’s duty and re- 
sponsibility to see that the money goes as 
far and does as much good as possible. 

In the field of housing, the objective is to 
have adequate healthful and sanitary shelter 
to meet the needs of decent living conditions 
in a given area. This housing naturally 
should be supplied as rapidly and as ef- 
ficiently as possible. This should first be 
done through strict enforcement of existing 
sanitary and building laws that are now in 
effect. The existing laws where found in- 
adequate should be amended to secure re- 
sults. That will force existing substandard 
structures to either be brought up to stand- 
ard through renovation, or to be demolished, 
Secondly, homes should be supplied through 
the construction of new housing from low- 
cost on up, to thoroughly supply the area’s 
need for all types of housing. This construc- 
tion should naturally be done by those who 
can do it best for the least, particularly the 
low-cost housing job, remodeled or new. It 
has been proved incontrovertibly that pro- 
fessional private enterprise builders can pro- 
vide better housing for less and also manage 
this housing for less than Government pub- 
lic housing. Private builders, therefore, 
should be required to do the job. 

Public housing is a subsidy, no matter how 
the public housers attempt to explain this 
fact away—a subsidy to the tenant and no 
one else. A man who lives in public hous- 
ing is definitely known to all his fellow 
citizens as one who is enjoying a subsidy. 
Quite to the contrary, a man who today re- 
celves rent assistance from public welfare 
has his status known only to the social case 
worker and to the relief headquarters where 
these facts are not made public. But there 
is a psychological aspect which is far more 
important. An American citizen, who finds 
himself in unfortunate circumstances (and 
wh ) hasn't) looks forward to the realization 
. his ambition to relieve his own circum- 
Stances just as rapidly as possible. The Amer- 
ican way of life is based upon that funda- 
mental factor. The man in public housing, 
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who enjoys an advantage at the expense of 
his fellows, is tempted to drift along. Even 
if he is paying the so-called economic rent, 
this is known to his neighbors and his as- 
sociates who are fully aware of the fact that 
he is being housed under a subsidy at their 
(the taxpayers’) expense. 

Is there any better way to cause a rift in 
our social structure, to create a feeling of 
inferiority on one hand and contempt on 
the other than to house special subsidized 
groups in special restricted projects? 

Tis condition is certain to create a rup- 
ture in our society because it is a definite ex- 
ample of economic injustice and of class 
legislation. 

We have finally come to the crux of the 
whole slum-clearance and low-rent housing 
situation, the question of shelter relief. The 
real concern of housing the needy is to deter- 
mine in what way we can meet the difference 
between what shelter rent costs and what 
the poor family can pay. 

Should the rent be written down or should 
there be a rent certificate used to make up 
the above-mentioned difference? This is a 
debatable question, but one thing is sure. 
Those who pass out the rent certificates, or 
decide how much the rent should be written 
down for each particular needy case, should 
be those who know the most about the 
individual families’ neecs. Is it a benevolent 
Federal construction company, or is it the 
local welfare agency? Do we find the welfare 
board planning housing projects on the edge 
of Washington in which the policy will be to 
take care of not over 25 percent of poor 
people lest the project become a poorhouse? 
The answer is “No,” emphatically no! You 
find the welfare board working in the slums 
by the bedside of the sick and needy, with 
those whom our taxes are supposed to help. 

There is surely not the slightest doubt as 
to the Public Welfare Board’s knowing and 
understanding the conditions of the needy. 
It is certainly the logical agency to adminis- 
ter shelter-relief and place the various fami- 
lies in stimulating surroundings. It will 
not herd them into special Government 
housing institutions, and brand them in the 
eyes of the public with the stigma of 
“charges of the state,” labeling them as in- 
dividuals who can’t make the grade. How 
would you and your families like living un- 
der these conditions? 

In this great land of ours, we should de- 
mand that those who know the job best, are 
assigned to do the job. 





The Wisconsin Way of Keeping the 
Agricultural Record Straight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following artic'e is from the 
July 25, 1946, edition of the Antigo (Wis.) 
Journal: 


BUTTON CHARGES UNITED STATES HEALTH SERVICE 
IN TENNESSEE MILK BAN 


Manpison.—A situation in which the United 
States Public Health Service “is using public 
funds to promote its own expansion” was 
charged by Milton Button, Wisconsin agri- 
culture department director, yesterday, with 
being responsible for the recent ban upon the 
sale of Wisconsin milk in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Button made the charge in a report to 
Gov. Walter S. Goodland on the Wisconsin 
investigation of the ban first announced July 
7. Copies of the report were sent to Wis- 
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consin Congressmen and Senators, and to 
directors of agriculture, and health depart- 
ments in other States. 

In a section of the report headed “The 
problem to be met,” Button declared: 

“It would appear that the Nation faces a 
situation where a Federal agency, the United 
States Public Health Service, is using public 
funds to promote the expansion of that 
agency. By holding out the bait of huge 
grants of Federal funds it is attempting to 
force municipalities to demand its inspection 
service and thereby create an increase in the 
work demand upon its personnel.” 

Button declared the investigation made by 
the three-member Wisconsin committee re- 
vealed increase in the infant mortality rate at 
Knoxville could in no way be traced to Wis- 
consin-produced milk. 

Members of the committee were Dr. Henry 
Scott, research director of the Wisconsin 
alumni research foundation; Harvey Weavers, 
chief of the agriculture department's dairy 
division; and Anthony Madler, assistant at- 
torney general and department counsel. 

Dr. Scott said two findings by leading 
pediatricians in Tennessee revealed only 
2 percent of bottle-fed children under 1 year 
of age were fed fluid milk. He added that 
98 percent of the infants were fed evaporated 
milk or other formulas as distinguished from 
bottled milk. 

The report vtated also that Wisconsin dairy 
products were recombined with Knoxville 
water before distribution as fluid milk. 

The Knoxville death rate per thousand live 
births was 51.8 in 1945, compared to 39 in 
1944. But, Wisconsin officials declared, last 
year’s average was in accordance with 52 
deaths in each 1940 and 1941, and 53.3 in 
1942. 

In Washington, United States Public 
Health officials said they had no comment. 


Mr. Speaker, this article indicates that 
forward looking States, such as Wiscon- 
sin, are not going to allow Federal bu- 
reaucracy to falsely brand the products 
of the State. There is a field in mar- 
keting for closer coordination between 
Federal and State agencies, but this 
Knoxville incident is not a step in that 
direction. 





Amendments to Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disappointed in some of the pro- 
visions of the social-security bill re- 
ported out by the House Ways and Means 
Committee on July 15, known as H. R. 
7037. Its inadequacies were frankly ad- 
mitted before this body by a member of 
that committee, and I quote from the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
whose judgment I heartily respect: 

This bill will probably, on its face, seem 
inadequate and probably is inadequate but 
was introduced because this was all that 
could be brought out at this time without 
getting into an extended controversy. 


The day before the rule under which 
this bill was to be considered was brought 
before us, the many inequities and in- 
justices of this bill were discussed. The 
charges made against this piece of legis- 
lation were not refuted. Nevertheless, 
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on July 24 the vote against the previous 
question on the rule, which, if approved 
by a majority of the Congress, would 
have made the rule subject to amend- 
ments and thereby allowed the Congress 
itself to determine how we should con- 
sider our country’s social-security needs, 
failed to obtain a majority. I recognize 
that we are anxious to return to our peo- 
ple for a number of reasons. I believe 
that I am just as eager to return to that 
beautiful and fertile section of the coun- 
try that I represent as any Member, and 
yet my vote was cast against the previous 
question on the rule in order that we 
might give full consideration and care- 
fully deliberate this bill. 

We are here to represent the people 
end to enact legislation in their behalf. 
It is our obligation to represent our peo- 
ple equally and impartially. I feel that 
one of our greatest obligations is to our 
senior citizens, to our dependent chil- 
dren, and to those who see not the light 
of day. To those who have reached the 
twilight of their lives we owe so much for 
the good things we now enjoy. The na- 
tional heritage of which we so proudly 
boast was made possible by their unceas- 
ing toil for which they were often so 
poorly rewarded. They look to us, these 
senior citizens of ours, for the fulfillment 
of our pledges of at least minimum as- 
sistance which will make easier the bur- 
dens of life during their few remaining 
years. 

How, then, can one agree to the hasty 
consideration of admittedly inadequate 
and ill-conceived legislation which so 
vitally affects our entire social structure? 
It is true we have been in session for a 
long time and have been called upon to 
consider momentous and difficult legis- 
lation which has at times tried our very 
souls. And yet, in the closing days of 
this session, when we had the opportu- 
nity to consider domestic legislation of 
such vital concern to our people, we per- 
mitted a rule to stand which absolutely 
precluded either full consideration or 
amendment. We allowed ourselves no 
alternative, and for that the minds of 
many will, I am sure, Know deep regret. 

I return to my people with the knowl- 
edge that I have done my utmost. At 
the same time, despite the fact that I 
have done everything possible under the 
vules of this Congress to correct the 
wrongs of this bill, I shall leave this House 
with a troubled mind and shall know no 
peace until this grievous mistake has 
been rectified. 

The hopes of thousands of our senior 
citizens, whose eyes are turned toward 
Washington looking for an increase in 
their monthly pension checks, have been 
dimmed and bitter disappointment now 
prevails. With the rising cost of living, 
the helping hand we extended to those 
people will seem empty indeed. I dare 
say there is not a single Member of Con- 
gress who has not advocated an increase 
in old-age assistance to the senior citi- 
zens of his State. I have long believed 
in extending assistance to our elder peo- 
ple. This subject is not new tome. It 
so happens that I was the first president 
of a pension organization for my home 
county many, many years ago. My in- 
terest is not new. It began those many 
years ago and it is sustained today. 


I believe I know more than a little 
about this subject. It has occupied my 
time and my attention for a long time, 
and since being a Member of Congress 
I have received hundreds of letters and 
talked with many hundreds more of our 
senior citizens, They are all looking to 
Congress to increase Federal participa- 
tion in extending further social security 
benefits for them. 

In Hitler-Europe they found it expe- 
dient to exterminate the aged and the 
feeble. They called them mercy kill- 
ings and justified them on the basis of 
the nonproductiveness of the individuals 
whose lives were taken. We have fought 
a terrible war against that kind of philos. 
ophy, and now our attention is turned to 
the wants and the needs of our own peo- 
ple. We were horrified at what was done 
in Nazi Germany. Is it callousness that 
causes us to leave our elder people to a 
certain want and privation? Or is it for 
some other reason that we fail to make 
adequate provisions for Federal assist- 
ance? Whatever the reason, and re- 
gardless of its merits, I say today that 
so long as my voice remains and I pos- 
sess the strength to use it, it shall be 
raised in defense of the principles to 
which I am pledged and devoted. 

If I did not raise my voice at this 
hour, Mr. Speaker, I would be recreant in 
my duty to my people who are interested 
in this legislation. I do not want to be 
a party to the death of the flame of hope 
in these people’s hearts and turn their 
thoughts into bitterness and despair. I 
am fearful that has been done by the ac- 
tion which was taken. Ihave the utmost 
respect and highest regard for the mem- 
bership of our great Ways and Means 
Committee, which has considered for 
many months expansion of the Social 
Security Act, with particular reference 
to old-age and survivors insurance and 
the problems of coverage, pensions, and 
taxes related thereto. 

Under House Resolution 204 passed on 
March 26, 1945, a competent staff of ex- 
perts began a study which was expected 
to lead to a comprehensive expansion of 
the program, and was to present a report 
early in 1946. Gur purpose was made 
clear at that time, and there was no ques- 
tion regarding the mandate given to the 
committee. Certainly no Member ob- 
jected to the assumption of the respon- 
sibility for the conduct of this study. 

But what was the result? Congress 
waited until this late hour before it even 
began the consideration of such ex- 
tremely important legislation. I cannot 
help but recall the fact that we have had 
time to debate loans to other countries, 
international obligations, UNRRA ap- 
propriations, and a host of other things 
intended to cure the ills of the world. 
Our ideals were lofty indeed, but I will 
not attempt to assess our successes be- 
cause I for one somehow do not feel that 
we have accomplished too much in the 
affairs of the nations of the world. In 
any event, the debate was most lengthy 
and by our common agreement we, in 
the end, did what we thought was best. 

The point I want to make was that we 
at least gave full consideration to those 
measures as they came before the House, 
and yet when we take up a bill so vital to 
our own citizens we dispose of it with lit- 
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tle more than a bang of the gavel. Iam 
bitterly disappointed and I cannot avoid 
saying so. I shall continue to say so in 
every way I know how until appropriate 
corrective action is taken, and I am con- 
fident that such action will be taken, 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the 
unfortunate fact that Congress has not 
recognized more fully its responsibilities 
and obligations to our needy, particular- 
ly in view of the millions and millions of 
dollars we have appropriated to assist 
the starving people of Europe and Asia, 
and to sustain a balanced economy in 
England and China and other countries. 
My disappointment is particularly keen 
in view of my own personal knowledge 
from persons who have been overseas and 
are over there now that much of our con- 
tribution has been poured into the cess- 
pool of corrupt European politics and has 
made black marketeers wealthy beyond 
belief in the far corners of the world. 
The poor and needy of the world have re- 
ceived relatively little benefit from our 
largess, and yet we have continued to 
sign the checks. 

Mr. Speaker, to me my people have al- 
ways come first, and they will continue to 
do so as long as Iam in public life. That 
is why I this day raise my voice in con- 
demnation of this discrimination against 
our own people. 

This bill, H. R. 7037, as I understand it, 
fails to deal with the more important 
aspects of social security. It is wholly 
inadequate. And this despite the thou- 
sands of dollars and months of labor de- 
voted to the study of the entire social 
security program. 

I was in hopes that the rule would be 
amended so as to permit the offering of 
H. R. 6911, which I think is the more 
comprehensive of the two bills reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 

The variable matching formula 
adopted by the committee in H. R. 6911 
would have given additional Federal 
funds to 31 States. The 31 States which 
will lose Federal funds because of the 
omission from H. R. 7037 of this variable 
matching formula, and the Federal pro- 
portion of the amounts paid to recipients 
which they would have received under 
H. R. 6911, or so far as my own State is 
concerned, is 6624 percent. 

If H. R. 6911 had been accepted as a 
substitute, my own State would have re- 
ceived $22,812,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for old-age assistance, an in- 
crease of $11,403,000. 

Under H. R. 7037, which the House 
passed, 86 percent of the additional Fed- 
eral funds for old-age assistance will go 
to the 10 richest States with 29 percent 
of the aged population, while the 10 
poorest States with 14 percent of the 
aged population will get only 1 percent of 
the additional Federal funds. I wonder 
what kind of equity and justice is that? 
To my way of thinking this is the rankest 
kind of discrimination against the need- 
iest States, and to me it is shocking. 

Under the bill passed by the House my 
own State will receive an increase of only 
$60,000 during the coming year. Com- 
pare this if you will with the amount of 
$13,031,000 which California will receive. 
New York shail receive $2,810,000. Mas- 
sachusetts shall receive $4,959,000. 
Washington, $2,200,000. On the other 











hand, States like Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and North Carolina receive nothing. 

As of April 1946, there were 84,984 
senior citizens of my State receiving as- 
sistance. What will that $60,000 increase 
mean to those people during the coming 
year? They cannot possibly look for an 
ucrease of more than approximately 75 
cents in their receipts for the entire year. 
We have appropriated money and au- 
thorized two pay increases for civil serv- 
ice based on the increased cost of living. 
Labor has obtained like increases, and 
justifiably so, to help defray the higher 
living cost. Congress also has voted to 
increase its salaries effective next Jan- 
uary. As a matter of fact, if the spiral 
continues the increases which have been 
obtained under such trying conditions 
may well be inadequate. 

But what do we do for our older peo- 
ple? In my State we give them less than 
a dollar a year increase. I emphasize 
that it is not just. I want my people to 
know that I kept faith with them and I 
shall continue to keep that faith until a 
fair measure of assistamce has been 
granted to our senior citizens. 





Radio Address Before State PMA Meeting, 
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HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio address de- 
livered by me before the State PMA meet- 
ing, Marquette, Mich., broadcast over 
WDMJ: 


I speak to you—my neighbors in Michi- 
gan—with both pleasure and regret on this 
particular occasion. It is a pleasure, indeed, 
to have an opportunity to talk to farm lead- 
ers and friends of agriculture in the State. 
Your interests and your problems are closely 
interwoven with the well-being of every com- 
munity in Michigan. Until your interests 
are served and your problems adequately 
solved, there can be no basis for a prosperous 
State and a strong Nation. The needs of no 
other group deserve more careful considera- 
tion than yours. That’s why I was glad to 
accept the invitation to speak to State and 
county farm leaders while you are meeting 
to plan for the future. 

But I sincerely regret that I cannot be 
with you in Marquette today. I had believed 
earlier that Congress would be im recess by 
this time, and I would be free to join you. 
However, we are even now trying to clear up 
the important business still before us in 
Washington. And, if I am to fulfill my 
Cuties as the elected representative of the 
people of Michigan, it is imperative that I 
‘ay on the job during these closing days of 
the Seventy-ninth session of Congress. The 
responsibility of representing the will of 
more than 200,000 people of the twelfth con- 
gressional district of Michigan is not one to 
be accepted lightly—particularly now in this 
time of drastic change in our national 
economy. 

_ Your congressional representative must 
“eep before him at all times the needs and 
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interests of the people for whom he speaks. 
Every vote he casts in the Halls of Congress— 
every decision he helps to make in congres- 
sional committees, where the really detailed 
work of law making is carried on—each re- 
quest and comment he receives from the peo- 
ple he represents—before he answers, your 
representative must be sure he speaks in the 
voice of the people who depend upon him to 
protect their interests. 

It is the duty and responsibility of your 
representative to know what his friends at 
home need and want. He must know what 
actions on the part of Congress will answer 
their problems. That’s why it is no idle, 
empty comment to say that your representa- 
tive is always ready and willing to talk over 
your ideas and your problems. That’s the 
best way he can prepare hmself to do his 
job. He must know your situation—the difi- 
culties you face—before he can possibly be 
in a position to act intelligently in your in- 
terest. 

The farm programs under which you op- 
erate today were created by acts of Congress 
as_an answer to the needs expressed by 
farmers all over the Nation. The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, passed by Congress in 
1933, provides the structure of your own pro- 
gram, developed by farmers, administered by 
your farm neighbors in each county. 

In the days leading up to 1933, agriculture 
was dragging bottom along with all other 
industries. But agriculture had dragged 
longer. After the First World War, farmers 
had found themselves out on a limb—way 
out—with no means of getting back. They 
had been forced to expand their production 
to meet the needs of war, milking their soil 
of its precious fertility. When the war was 
over, our peacetime markets could not absorb 
the expanded farm production, and agricul- 
tural prices slid rapidly down the scale. 
Other industries were still enjoying the false 
glitter of boom days, while farmers were 
struggling along with 10-cent corn, 17-cent 
butter, and milk selling at 70 cents a hun- 
dred. Most of you remember too well how 
you and your neighbors tried expanding your 
production more and more in an attempt to 
squeeze out a bare living from the land, al- 
ready dangerously worh. It wouldn’t work, 
That was proven only too plainly by the in- 
creasing number of foreclosures in every 
county. Farm after farm was iost until 
farmers were practically wiped off the list of 
customers for industry. Agriculture was a 
rotten spot in our national economy, and that 
spot played its part in bringing about the 
decay of the whole structure. As a result, 
our economy came tumbling down around 
our ears in 1929. 

As we struggled to bring order out of tan- 
gled ruins it became evident that agriculture 
must be given a firm footing before we could 
begin to build back. The “farm problem” was 
discussed more intelligently everywhere—on 
the farm, on Main Street, and in Washington. 
Something had to be done to protect the 
farm income—to build back the land—and, 
at the same time, to protect the price to con- 
sumers of the milk and bread and meat and 
eggs that every family must buy. Everywhere 
people talked about the need for a national 
farm program to help solve the tragic prob- 
lems we faced. 

These discussions were first crystallized 
into the Agricultural Adjustment Act, pro- 
viding the means for farmers to work to- 
gether through their own elected committees 
and form their own program. The fight was 
started. Gradually we began to make head- 
way in the battle to save the soil—in the 
struggle to protect farm prices and bring 
farm income to a level that compared favor- 
ably with other industries. 

Other measures followed in succession. 
The Farm Security Administration and Farm 
Credit Administration were created to give 
farmers a basis for sound credit in their 
business operations. The Federal Crop In- 
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surance Corporation was authorized by Con- 
gress to give an added protection to farm 
income by providing insurance against crop 
losses from the unavoidable hazards of farm- 
ing. Added strength was given to the farm- 
forestry programs. The Rural Electrification 
Administration was authorized in an attempt 
to raise the standard of living on farms by 
providing cheap electricity to rural areas. 

All these programs were authorized to fill 
expressed needs, and they have gone a long 
way toward accomplishing their purpose. 
Agriculture had started to build a new and 
stronger foundation by 1941. Through the 
structure of the agricultural-adjustment 
program farmers were producing more nearly 
in line with the demands of their markets, 
both in quantity and variety of products. 
The ever-normal granary was a further aid 
in balancing production by providing for 
the storage of farm products in years of 
abundance for use in years of poor crops. 
Commodity loans and purchase programs 
were holding a steadier floor under prices. 

Then came December 7, 1941, and we were 
at war again. Almost over night farmers 
were again called upon to produce for the 
unnatural needs of a nation at war But 
this time they were not working in the dark. 
Through the committee-system of their farm 
program, all the farmers of the Nation could 
move almost as one man. With production 
goals, worked cut by farmers themselves in 
line with the needs, agriculture did a miracu- 
lous war job. With less machinery—not 
enough fertilizer—crippling loss of manpower 
—with not enough of anything—farmers in- 
creased their production by more than one- 
third over what it was before the war. And 
they were producing what we needed to win. 

The United States Government asked for 
increased farm production with the guaranty 
of a price support program to protect the 
farmer against loss of income if his mar- 
ket should rapidly shrink. With this guar- 
anty kehind him, the farmer was willing 
to go all-out again when the Nation was in 
trouble. He remembered what happened to 
him last time—he remembered very well in- 
deed. But he believed in the power of his 
own farm program to keep him out of trouble 
this time. The Government had agreed to 
support the prices of major farm products 
at a level of not Jess than 90 percent of parity 
during the war and for a period of 2 years 
after the formal declaration of the war's end- 
ing. 

That declaration has not yet been made, 
and the price support program is still func- 
tioning. Even today, Michigan potato farm- 
ers are depending upon the protection of 
price supports to prevent a disastrous loss 
of income. With production of potatoes run- 
ning unusually high all over the Nation, 
market prices have been forced down to the 
floor. Without a price support program, al- 
most every farmer who raises potatces would 
take a loss when he markets his crop. But, 
in line with its promise, the United States 
Government through the Department of Agri- 
culture is buying potatoes right here in Mich- 
igan at the announced level of price sup- 
ports. These Government purchases are di- 
verted into channels whereby the best pos- 
sible use will be made from the crop. And 
the farmer still gets his price of $2 a hun- 
dred pounds. 

It is such programs as these I have men- 
tiomed that helped to bring agriculture out 
of the depths of the depression of the last 
decade. With slight modifications to fit 
changing needs, they helped farmers to pro- 
duce for war in record-breaking quantities. 
And I believe the basic structures of these 
programs are sound enough to work for 
farmers again in the uncharted days ahead. 
Of course, there will have to be changes as 
our economy changes. That's cbvicus. But 
our farm programs were flexible enough to 
change rapidly from emergency measures 
used to fight depression in the days of dwin- 
dling markets and rock-bottom prices, to 
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emergency measures that encouraged all-out 
production during war days. Why, then, will 
not these same programs be flexible enough 
to meet the needs today and in the immedi- 
ate future? I believe they can if they are 
given the chance. 

Your farm programs were provided by the 
Congress of the United States, and their 
existence depends upon Congress. Each year 
your congressional representatives review the 
progress of each program and appropriaie 
the funds thought necessary to carry on the 
work for another year. At any time that 
same Congress could sign the death warrant 
of any part of the national farm program by 
failing to appropriate the necessary funds for 
its operation. That has been done before 
and it can be done again. All that would be 
necessary is for enough of your representa- 
tives to believe that the interests of the 
country could best be served by saving the 
money spent on farm programs. 

That idea must be watched carefully un- 
less we find ourselves penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. I believe we are working for the 
long-time good of the Nation when we spend 
money intelligently to provide a farm pro- 
gram for farmers to operate themselves for 
their common good. That’s much better 
than staggering amounts of money appro- 
priated at more or less regular intervals for 
relief. It costs much more to pull the Nation 
out of disastrous depression than it does to 
prevent the depression in the first place. And 
just as surely as the farmer loses his financial 
stability, the whole Nation is in trouble. 
Every Federal program that has dropped by 
the wayside has done so because Congress 
failed to provide money for its operation. 
And I believe it would be dangerous for that 
to happen to our more important farm pro- 
grams at any time in the near future. 

I believe that it is absolutely necessary to 
protect and strengthen certain definite fea- 
tures of the national program. It is up to 
your representatives—if they are to represent 
your interests, as well as the interests of con- 
sumers who buy farm products—it is up to 
your representatives to provide a means for 
the successful farmer to stay on the farm and 
maintain a decent standard of living. We're 
on the right track to find that means, but it 
is not yet an accomplished fact. 

We're on the right track with the farmer 
triple-A committee structure as it operates 
today through the Field Service Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. It will always be best for the farmers 
to work out their own programs with the as- 
sistance of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as offered by this program. As- 
sistance should be offered, yes, but never 
compulsion. As long as the farmers in this 
State will work out a program applicable in 
their area, they will always have my co- 
operation and the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in putting it into 
effect. We have the opportunity throvgh 
these elected farmer committees to develop 
the action it takes to meet the changing 
needs in every farming community. But it is 
the joint responsibility of the United States 
Government and the farmers themselves to 
take full advantage of this opportunity 

We're on the right track with the begin- 
ning we’ve made with the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. That effort must be 
strengthened so that every farm will have the 
s2me opportunity of townspeople to share 
the benefits and comforts provided by elec- 
tricity. The Federal Government should 
bear its full share of responsibility in seeing 
that the farmer can operate more efficiently 
with electrical equipment—his family can 
have washing machines, electric refrigerators, 
lights, and other comforts that every Amer- 
ican in cities and towns has come to expect. 

The farmer’s problems of distribution must 
be solved. * * * Problems raised by such 
obstacles as inadequate roads. Until farmer 
market roads become useful arteries through 


which farm prceducts can flow to market, the 
first step in solving our food distribution 
problem has not been taken. Other meth- 
cds of transportation—air transport, for in- 
stance—will in time play its part. It is our 
duty as your representative to do everything 
possible to smooth the way for better market 
transportation by any and all methcds. 

But as important as all thcse issues may 
be to farmers, they must take second place 
when we consider the question that comes 

rst in all industries. The farmer, like other 
businessmen, wants above everything else 
the adequate protection of his income. Un- 
less the farmer’s business is financially stable, 
he has nothing to build upon. Unless we 
provide some means whereby the farmer 
himelf can protect that financial stability, we 
cannot expect the ambitious young manhood 
of Michigan ‘to turn to agriculture as a life’s 
work. No man willingly subjects his family 
to a life in which he can do nothing to pro- 
tect their security. Other industries have 
progressed too far in offering more security 
than farming has ever done in the past. If 
agriculture is to strengthen itself with new 
blood for the future, protection of income 
must be the first consideration in our na- 
tional farm program. 

The current price-support program is pro- 
vided by law of Congress only through the 
2-year period following the formal declara- 
tion of the end of the war. This was done 
as a wartime measure to protect the farmer’s 
income through the unsettled reconversion 
to peacetime operations. But I believe Con- 
gress must watch the picture closely. I am 
not sure the 2-year period will be long 
enough to offer full protection in this time 
of rapid changes. If we still need a price- 
support program at the expiration of the 
present provision, then I will be the first to 
fight for it. We must not be too hasty in 
throwing away the programs that are doing 
a constructive job for agriculture and for 
the Nation as a whole. And the price-sup- 
port program, protecting the farmer’s in- 
come at market time, is doing a constructive 
job. 

But there would be a gap in that protec- 
tion without the Federal crop-insurance pro- 
gram. From planting to harvest time, the 
farmer’s source of income is at the mercy of 
every whim of the weather, of attack by in- 
sects and plant disease. Through no fault 
of his own, he can lose his whole crop. All 
the price supports in the world can’t do the 
farmer a bit of good unless he has a crop to 
market. That’s why I believe in supporting 
the insurance program and expanding it as 
rapidly as possible to include all major crops. 
At the present time, with only wheat, cotton, 
and flax as regular insurable crops through- 
out the Nation, we are not yet providing ade- 
quate protection for the farm income. But 
Congress has provided the means for expand- 
in, the coverage to other crops through the 
trial program. Corn and tobacco will com- 
plete their third and last year as trial crops 
during 1947. If the experience gained dur- 
ing this experimental period proves success- 
ful enough to warrant their addition, these 
two commodities can be added as insurable 
crops on a national basis. Already extensive 
investigation has been made to add potatoes 
as a trial crop in the future, and we hope 
that others can be insured more and more 
rapidly as the Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration has had time to gain more actual ex- 
perience. 

All-risk crop insurance is a comparatively 
new undertaking, and it will take time to 
work out a successful program all down the 
line. But I believe it can and will be done. 
I believe a successful crop-insurance program 
is a necessary part of the national farm 
program. 

Upon such ideas as these, I have worked 
actively for farm legislation during the years 
I have been in Congress. And it is upon 
these ideas I would continue to work, be- 
cause I believe I am speaking for the farmers 
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I represent. But, also, I would want to keep 
in close touch with such farm leaders as yoy 
farmer committeemen who have also been 
elected to represent your people. Together 
we should be able to make the true voice of 
our Michigan farmer heard in every piece of 
legisiation that affects him. Through your 
frequent contacts with every farmer in every 
county, you form an invaluable means of 
tapping the source of farm thinking. By 
sharing your knowledge with me, we could 
do a real job of representing our people. We 
could make more headway toward our com- 
mon goal of fair and stable farm prices, full 
protection for the farm income, and a higher 
standard of liv-ng on every Michigan farm, 





The Shipping Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Journal of Commerce of 
July 29, 1946° 

THE SHIPPING OUTLOOK 
(By Stanley Ferguson) 
THE OFFENSIVE FROM THE LEFT 


For some months the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the War Shipping Administration, and 
the shipping industry generally have been 
subjected to an unremitting series of attacks 
from the leftist press. The attacks have ap- 
peared in different publications, under dif- 
ferent names and at different times, but with 
~remises, errors of fact, and phraseology so 
strikingly similar as to suggest a common 
source if not rewrites of a common hand-out. 
In the well-worn terminology of the CIO’s 
maritime committee they charge that the 
industry and the two agencies have pulled a 
$21,000,000,000 swindle on the public. 

Fortunately, the attack from the left has 
largely tripped on its own feet. Its premises 
were too weak, its facts too few, and its errors 
too patent to support the charges it has so 
shrilly raised. After all, even the beaten 
yes men of a contemporary police state would 
find it hard to reconcile the immense 
achievements of our war-shipping program 
with the argument that its entire cost was 
squandered—particularly when it is consid- 
ered that the larger part of those billions 
went into wages, no mean proportion of 
which were siphoned off through dues, as- 
sessments, and the like into the treasuries of 
the unions which are sponsoring these 
attacks. 

However, it is a fact that the truth seldom 
catches up with the original lie, and it is 
certainly to the interest of the shipping com- 
munity to counter two of the principal 
charges most persistently raised by writers 
working from CIO material: (1) that WSA 
paid more for the vessels it requisitioned 
than they were worth and (2) that WSA en- 
deavored to the greatest extent possible to 
charter ships rather then take them for title 
because the charters provided more revenue 
for the shipowners. Both of these charges 
are wholly false. 


THE VALUATION OF REQUISITIONED SHIPS 


If any general statement can be applied to 
the Government's policy toward compensat- 
ing owners of requisitioned and chartered 
ships during the war, it is simply that the 
rate of compensation actually paid was lower 
than that paid to other classes of property 
holders. 
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The special rate given shipowners was the 
result of a provision of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act prohibiting any enhancement in 
the value of requisitioned ships as a result 
of the causes necessitating the taking. WSA 
and the Comptroller General had a difference 
of opinion in 1942-43 as to the exact causés 
necessitating the taking—whether they were 
the outbreak of war in Europe, the declara- 
tion of a limited national emergency, or 
President Roosevelt's subsequent declaration 
of an unlimited national emergency—but 
this was finally ironed out. 

Actually, it would be difficult to find any 
branch of the Federal Government which 
showed greater caution in making payments 
for requisitioned property than WSA itself. 
As soon as it became evident that WSA dif- 
fered with the Comptroller in its interpre- 
tation of the enhancement clause, the agency 
promptly stopped all payments and did not 
resume them until three eminent jurists, 
headed hy Judge Learned Hand, had been 
called in by President Roosevelt to interpret 
the enhancement clause. When WSA re- 
sumed payments on requisitions and char- 
ters, it computed its rates of compensation 
on the basis of the rulings handed down by 
this special board. 

That this basis of compensation was lower 
than that available to other classes of prop- 
erty holders under the “just compensation” 
clause of the Constitution was demonstrated 
by the success achieved by several shipowners 
who, dissatisfied by the rate offered by WSA, 
resorted to the courts. Court awards ran 20 
to 25 percent higher than the WSA rate. 
Small wonder the writers on the left have 
found it convenient to ignore them in their 
attacks on United States Shipping. 


REQUISITIONS FOR TITLE OR USE? 


The heavily labored accusation that WSA 
requisitioned ships for use rather than title 
when possible because of the greater return 
to shipowners under charter was ably refuted 
by War Shipping Administrator Granville 
Conway in a letter to the Senate Commerce 
Committee last week, but a few of Captain 
Conway’s points deserve special attention be- 
cause of the widespread confusion on this 
particular issue. 

In requisitioning the use—that is, under 
charter—of some 8,000,600 tons of merchant 
shipping early in the war program, WSA was 
following a policy which virtually every other 
Allied maritime power had previously found 
to be prudent. It did not wish to commit 
itself to the expenditure of $500,000,000 or 
$600,000,000 additional without knowing how 
long the vessels would be needed or when it 
would be possible to return them to private 
control, 

WSA's attackers have fallaciously assumed 
that because $4 per ton per month was paid 
on the average for charter of these vessels, 
that the total cost of chartering was far great- 
er than the total outiay required to take the 
ships for title. This would have been true 
enough if the cost of the vessel’s title was 
all that was involved, but it was not. 
Whether WSA bought up or chartered the 
Ships, they had to be run, and to run them 
cost money. What it actually cost was about 
$2.75 per ton per month, thus the net charter 
rate is reduced to $1.25 and not $4. This 
is the only true basis of comparison. 

A second consideration—ignored by the 
Opposition—was that of the tax liability of 
Steamship companies as to gains from the 
sale or charter of ships to the Government. 
Where tithe was requisitioned, profits were 
taxable only as capital gains, at a rate of 
«2 percent. Where charter hire was paid, the 
revenue was taxable as income at rates run- 
hing as high as 80 and 90 percent. 

Any sober analysis of the situation—wheth- 
er limited to representative ships in a group 
or to the whole program—will demonstrate 
Clearly that WSA’s policy of requisitioning 
for use rather than title was one of prudence 
and common sense; it produced far less net 


profits for shipowners than would have the 
policy now being espoused so noisily on the 
left. 

PROSPERITY IS COMPARATIVE 


Virtually every one of the current crop of 
leftist attacks on the shipping industry have 
rested on a comparison between the original 
cost or the depreciated book value of a num- 
ber of old ships and their earnings on a par- 
ticular lucrative voyage—such as those to 
the Red Sea in 194l—or sale price to the 
Government 

This basis of comparison is wholly meaning- 
less when applied to shipping. It ignores the 
cost of shore establishments and operations, 
the losses incurred by the line in laying up 
the vessel or running it in ballast in depres- 
sion years, and what in many cases turned 
out to be the extensive costs of recondition- 
ing the vessel. Little attention is given to the 
fact that the vessel itself is merely an in- 
strument with which a steamship line per- 
forms a service. One might as well suggest 
that the writing opponents of the national 
Shipping policy be paid for their articles on 
the basis of the depreciated value of their 
typewriters. 

Shipping, after all, is an industry that 
traditionally prospers and suffers in cycles 
and its earnings must be weighed with that 
in mind. After a long period of adversity, 
it is now riding a wave of comparative pros- 
perity. But if past experience is any guide, 
it will need aJ] the resources it has on- hand 
if its present solvency is to be maintained. 





Unfinished Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the splen- 
did editorial which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 20, concern- 
ing the action taken by the Senate on 
the so-called equal-rights amendment. 
Although the possibility of further action 
by the House on the resolution pending 
before that body is precluded by the Sen- 
ate vote, nevertheless the equal-rights 
amendment must sooner or later be 
passed as a simple act of justice. The 
Federal suffrage amendment suffered 
defeat in its initial test, but through con- 
tinued courage and persistence of the 
women of America that amendment is 
now a part of our National Constitution. 
The equal-rights amendment will also 
one day be written into the Constitution, 
for it will never be permitted to die. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Apparently many Senators do not feel 
bound by -the platforms upon which they 
are elected to office. Apparently they sce 
no inconsistency in subscribing to the 
United Nations Charter, which reaffirms 
“faith in the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person, in the equal rights of men and 
women,” then rejecting that equality in the 
United States of America. Yesterday after- 
noon, after desultory debate, the Senate 
voted 38 to 35 against the resolution which 
would have given the 48 States an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the equal-rights amend- 
ment. That amendment reads: “Equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
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State on account of sex.” The resolution had 
been favorably reported by the Judiciary 
Committees of both Houses of Congress. It 
had the support of the President, of at least 
30 governors of States and of both great po- 
litical parties. 

Opponents argued, as seemed politic, that 
they upheld the principle of equal rights for 
women. But they feared lest special legisla- 
tive protection given women in industry be 
upset. That old argument falls flat now. 
During the war, when most such special leg- 
islation was suspended, women proved that 
they can do very well indeed without dis- 
criminatory protection. And, as Senator 
RADCLIFFE pointed out, women would gain 
more by establishment of equal legal rights 
than they could lose in special privileges. 

A vote was forced, proponents say, at an 
unfavorable time. The Senate, it seems, was 
just too tired to see beyond the status quo. 
That vote doubtless precludes further con- 
sideration at this session. However, the 
measure has come before every Congress for 
23 years, ever since the nineteenth amend- 
ment established the principle of equality of 
citizenship but failed to implement it. The 
Senators need have no doubt that it will be 
brought up again as a measure of simple jus- 
tice that is not to be denied. 





Our Privilege and Duty To Vote Election 
Day, November 5, 1946 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in this wonderful country of ours citizen- 
ship is a serious responsibility. If a Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people is to be maintained, our 
citizens must be alert about taking part 
in elections. 

The results of the primaries through- 
out the entire Nation show an alarming 
negligence on the part of hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens in, their 
failure to go to the polls and vote. In 
neglecting to vote they fail to take ad- 
vantage of a great privilege—the privi- 
lege of helping to select the type of rep- 
resentatives who they feel would best 
protect their interests and benefit the 
country as a whole. 

The importance of the November 5 
election cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. Every citizen who has reached the 
age of 21 should vote. 

I appeal to the people of the First Con- 
gressional District of Iowa to come out 
and vote for governor and other State 
officials, United States Representative in 
Congress, State senators, members of 
the State legislature, and county officers, 
so that our State, district, and counties 
will have the right type of representa- 
tion in public office. 

No American citizen should neglect 
the privilege and let others do the vot- 
ing. The character of our Government 
is largely what the voters make it. 
Every voter is part of the Government 
and we should protect and cherish our 
right to participate in its elections. 

A policy of indifference can no more 
win the peace than it could have won 
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the war. Ask any returned serviceman 
the value of each person contributing his 
share and doing his own part in an out- 
lined program of action. The parents, 
wives, and sweethearts of veterans will 
remember that our servicemen fought 
for the freedoms we enjoy, and I hope 
that they will impress upon their friends 
and neighbors that the perpetuation of 
our democracy depends upon a wide- 
awake and vigilant electorate. 

Every American citizen should take 
advantage of the opportunity to exercise 
our franchise. If we do this we will 
express our will by voting for the can- 
didates who we think will represent us 
best. 

It is our patriotic duty to vote at the 
general election, November 5, 1946. 





Public Library Demonstration Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, during the course of hearings 
before the subcommittee of the House 
Education Committee on H. R. 5742, the 
Public Library Demonstration bill by 
Mrs. Dovctas of Illinois, some revealing 
testimony was disclosed, especially about 
my own State of Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania has an unenviable rec- 
ord, when it is shown that 35 percent of 
the population is without library service. 
This means that 3,451,555 residents of 
the State have no access to books from 
libraries. In Massachusetts library 
service extends to the remotest corners, 
and not one individual is left without the 
service. Massachusetts has the best 
record of any State. 

There is approximately one-half book 
for every person in Pennsylvania, while 
in New Hampshire there are 3.58 books 
per person. Pennsylvania expends 26 
cents per person per year for library 
service, as against Massachusetts’s $1.02. 
The national average is 41 cents, so you 
see Pennsylvania is below the average for 
the Nation. 

The American Library Association 
states: 

New Jersey has county-wide library service 
in more than half of its counties, besides 
many good city libraries. In densely settled 
Pennsylvania, however, there are 16 cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 40,000 population without 
public-library service. 


Apparently the government of Penn- 
sylvania has been negligent in its duty 
toward this side of educating the people 
of the State. Pennsylvania has had a 
Republican administration for many, 
many years, with the single exception of 
4 years, and the responsibility for this 
condition rests squarely upon the Repub- 
lican Party of the State. What are they 
going to do about it? This does not mean 
necessarily that libraries need be built in 
every remote area, but most States with 
a better record than Pennsylvania have 
what they term “bookmobiles.” Ohio is 
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a good example, spending 78 cents per 
person per year for books, and with only 
67,245 of the people of that State left 
without the service of libraries. 





Survey for a Proposed Mississippi River 
Parkway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have, for a considerable time, been inter- 
ested in the creation of a national park- 
way system along the Mississippi River. 
I made a statement before the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands in favor of H. R. 
6609, which would authorize a preiimi- 
nary survey to be made to determine if 
such a project would be justified. 

Since that time I have made further 
investigation and have found that fine 
highways already exist along both banks 
of the Mississippi from its mouth to its 
source, and that little additional con- 
struction would be necessary. ® 

I feel very strongly that such a park- 
way would be a great asset to the people 
residing adjacent to the Mississippi, and 
that there would be special benefits to the 
residents of Quincy and Adams County, 
Ill., in my congressional district. 

As part of my remarks, I include my 
statement before the committee and also 
an editorial appearing in the Quincy 
Herald-Whig of July 28, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, my name is ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, and I 
represent the Fifteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. One of the principal cities 
in my district is Quincy, in Adams County, 
which is located on the Mississippi River. 

I appear here today in support of H. R. 
6609, introduced by your chairman, which 
would authorize the survey of a proposed 
Mississippi River parkway for the purpose of 
determining its feasibility. 

For a considerable number of years there 
has been a great deal of interest in the estab- 
lishment of a national parkway system from 
the source of the Mississippi to its mouth. 
The plan envisions the creation of a recrea- 
tional strip of land along the shores of the 
Mississippi ftom Canada to the Gulf, with a 
Federal highway from the summer vacation 
lands in the north to the winter playgrounds 
of the South. 

The idea of a Mississippi scenic route was 
conceived over a quarter century ago. It was 
originated before World War I by Truman 
Pierson and a trail was laid out, backed by 
strong organization in all States along the 
river. 

Later, in 1939, there was a great deal of 
interest in this project and 10 United States 
Senators simultaneously introduced bills for 
its creation. One of the original sponsors is 
now President of the United States and an- 
other is now President pro tempore of the 
Senate. 

Interest was also expressed in a project of 
this character by the introduction of H. R. 
170, by Congressman CANNON, of Missouri, 
now chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. A hearing was held on his bill in 
1945 at which time there was evidenced a 
great deal of interest by Members of Congress 
whose districts are adjacent to the Missis- 
sippi, by the governors of the States con- 








cerned, and other organizations whose pri- 
mary interests lie in the Mississippi Valley 
region. 

In my own State there has been a great 
deal of interest manifested in this Missis. 
sippi Parkway. A nonprofit organization has 
been incorporated, entitled “The Mississippi 
River Scenic Highway Association of Illinois.” 
The president of the association is Mr. Eqd- 
ward P. Allen, one of the most prominent 
citizens of Quincy, and the secretary is Mr, 
Thomas M. Beatty, also of Quincy, and one of 
the veteran road boosters of my State. The 
directors are from widely separated points 
along the Mississippi, including Moline, Nau- 
voo, Hardin, Alton, Cairo, and Quincy. This 
organization is an expanding and enthusias- 
tic group, actively backing this movement. 

After becoming familiar with the purposes 
of this association, I introduced last March, 
H. R. 5732, which would have authorized the 
necessary steps to undertake the National 
Mississippi River Parkway. 

It hardly seems necessary for me to go 
into detail as to the advantages of developing 
a parkway along the Mississippi, with its 
many natural resources, geographical advan- 
tages, and historic associations. With the 
Mississippi running, as it does, through the 
heart of our country—touching 10 States with 
@ population over 31,000,000 people, and with 
approximately 6,000,000 registered passenger 
automobiles—a scenic highway paralleling its 
banks would serve as a recreational grounds 
which would be unsurpassed in its accessi- 
bility to a great number of our citizens. 

I do not need to dwell upon the many 
lakes adjacent to the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley or the attractiveness of the scenic beauty 
and climate in the delta region. 

Since I am from Illinois I simply want to 
call attention to the fact that we, also, have 
many interesting and attractive places of rare 
beauty and of historical interest along the 
Mississippi. All I need to call your attention 
to is the well-known Palisade zone north of 
Moline, famous old Nauvoo, the Mormon city, 
the famous Pilot Knob at Galena, old Kas- 
kaskia, the Illinois Ozarks, and Horseshoe 
Lake—to name just a few. 

For a project which will so profoundly af- 
fect the welfare and well-being of so many of 
our people, especially in this area, the cost 
will be relatively very small. The great ma- 
jority of the existing highways would be uti- 
lized and it is contemplated that very little 
additional acreage would be needed to com- 
plete this entire 2,000 miles of scenic high- 
way—nothing like the acreage in the Great 
Smoky Mountain project and hardly a frac- 
tion of that used in the Yellowstone. The 
reason for this is that much of this acreage at 
present belongs to the various States in richt- 
of-way along existing roads and in natural 
State parks which is available without addi- 
tional acquisition Little more would be 
needed except to connect and utilize the best 
features of these facilities. 

Since a project of this character would 
involve close cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the States concerned for 
the acquisition and conveyance to the United 
States Government of such areas and the 
many kindred problems including the method 
of administration in carrying out such a com- 
prehensive plan to completion, it was thought 
best by the Secretary of the Interior that 
any specific legislative plan relating to the 
creation of a National Mississippi River Park- 
way should not be enacted until a survey of 
such project had been made by the National 
Park Service of the Interior Department and 
the Public Roads Administration of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, as was done prior to the 
development of the Natchez Trace Parkway. 

The Secretary of the Interior therefore 
recommended legislation for the purpose of 
making such a survey and a bill has now been 
introduced by Hon. J. HARDIN PETERSON, of 
Florida, chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, in the form of H. R. 6609. 

I am in hearty agreement that this is the 
proper manner in which to proceed and I 









therefore give my whole-hearted support to 
H. R. 6609 and urge this committee's speedy 
savorate action on it. Surely the 30,000,000 
eople residing in the Mississippi Valley, and 
e millions of others who would make use 
of “thi s scenic and historic highway are en- 
titled at least to have such a project sur- 
veyed, as recommended by the Secretary of 
the Intert or, so that sufficient data may be 
cquired to justify its ultimate construction. 
1 \ appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before you and thank you for the attention 
u b ave given me. 


(From the Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig of 
July 28, 1946] 


IntINoIs CrT1zENS VIEW Rare NatuRAL Beau- 
Tres ALONG MISSISSIPPI SHORES 


Many residents of Illinois are surprised to 
find rare beauties in their own State. There 
are several magnificent State parks, the great 
Shawnee National Forest and the Illinois 
Ozarks in the southern part of the State, 
and the majestic bluffs along much of the 
Illinois section of the Mississippi River, 
Only in recent years have the people of the 
Middle West come to know their own scenic 
country. The fault lies with the State itself 

d the cities adjacent to these wonderlands, 

Only a few years ago, the State of Illinois 

nehed an elaborate system of State parks. 
The program is not complete, but those areas 

ow fully developed rank with the finest in 

e United States. Still many persons know 
little of the recreational advantages offered 
by Illinois. There has been too little said 
bout our own vacation spots and hundreds 

thousands of Illinois residents have never 

sited such places as the beautiful Pere 

Marquette Park, which with an area of 5,000 

cres is the State’s largest, and the equally 
nificent Starved Rock Park, 


OUR BIGGEST ASSET 


Visite rs from the Plains States almost in- 
riably marvel at the size of the Mississippi 
Rit ver, with its tall limestone bluffs. Many 
f us who live along its shores fail to appre- 
te its beauty and its recreational value. 
The old river has had a bad press or, too 
none at all. Those who are in con- 
‘ warfare with the river, a battle in which 
Quincy, situated high on the bluffs, has had 
ttle partheaanane often forget the tangible 
ue of the stream. Without it and its 
00,009 tributaries, the Middle West would 
be a barren desert. Because of it and the 
water it carries, we have one of the world’s 
most verdant valleys. 


TO OPEN THE DOOR 


Secon the long period of the Mississippi's 
isolation may end. There is pending in Con- 
ress legislation to develop a parkway along 
the shores of the river from its source near 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
he proposal calls for a national park 2,500 
miles long, with a highway through the en- 
| th and abundant recreational facil- 
within the narrow strip of park. There 
ud be bathing beaches, picnic and camp 
‘s, trails up the high bluffs and along the 

d shores, boating and fishing. 
rogram would open the river to the 
residents in the States bordering 
er and to other millions from distant 
‘es to whom the Mississippi River has 

nly a fabulous story. 

have advanced to the point that 
couse Public Lands Committee has ap- 
1 funds for a survey of the proposed 
In furthering the park program, 
s on formed in Illinois a group 
1¢ Mississippi River Scenic High- 
mre This body of representa- 
zens from the 19 Illinois counties 
he Mississippi is actively supporting 
Kway plan. It met last week at Pere 
te _&t ate Park along the shores of 
s River, near the junction of the 
8 wit ith the Mississippi. 


often, 


the yr 


a 
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No more beautiful spot could have been 
chosen for the meeting. To those present, 
Marquette Park was an example of the won- 
ders that will be opened all along the river 
by the parkway. 


RIVER IS KEYNOTE 


There are points of beauty in Illinois, but 
the greatest number of scenic wonders and 
historic spots are located along the mighty 
Mississippi. The men who gathered at Mar- 
quette Park understand the advantages of- 
fered by developing the natural attrac- 
tions of the river. They have united in an 
attempt to make available to others the 
pleasures they enjoy. 

The proposed parkway would open up the 
Nation's biggest vacation area easily acces- 
sible to great numbers of people. Its scenic 
advantages are sufficient to warrant the 
project, but there also are many spots of his- 
toric interest. There are scores of places 
that stir memories of the past. These are 
not confined to Illinois, but this article is 
discussing only this section of the river. 
Galena, early boom city and scene of lead 
mining, is worth a visit. Down the river 
are the Mississippi Palisades, towering peaks 
cut out by thousands of yeats of erosion, and 
historic Rock Island where a war prison was 
located during the War Between the States, 
now the home of a United States arsenal. 

Perbaps the most interesting point of all 
is Nauvoo, founded by the Mormons in 1839, 
which, within 4 years, became the largest 
and most powerful city in the State, with al- 
most complete city independence. Nauvoo 
had its own army and its own courts. A few 
miles away, in Carthage jail, the Mormon 
prophet and his brother, Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith, were assassinated and secretly buried 
in Nauvoo. Then came the Mormon war and 
Brigham Young led his flock westward. 
Many of the old Mormon buildings still 
stand. They would form an important part 
of the parkway plan. 

From Nauvoo to Hamilton, and the great 
hydroelectric dam at the scene of the Des 
Moincs rapids, is one of the most picturesque 
drives in the Middle West. Quincy has its 
own points of scenic interest in the remark- 
able bluffs, Indian mounds, and Quincy Bay. 
These bluffs continue through much of Pike 
and Calhoun Counties and on to Alton. 

Alton has its own parkway plan already 
under way. This project would follow the 
river from Alton north to Grafton under some 
cf the most interesting cliffs along the en- 
tire river. These natural wonders are now 
viewed only from boats on the river. The 
parkway, which probably would become a 
part of the Federal system, would make them 
accessible to all. The Alton development is 
backed by Alton citizens under the leadership 
of Mayor Harolc Wadlow and Paul B. Cousley 
and is to be known as the McAdams Parkway, 
in memory of Mr. Cousley’s former associate 
as publisher of the Alton Telegraph. 

Farther down the river are Cahokia, Ka- 
kaskia, and Fort Chartres, birthplaces of 
civilization in Mllinois. The Mississippi 
brought Joliet and Marquette and the early 
French settlers to the Illinois country. Along 
its shores pioneer history was made. 





Cold-Blooded Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 
Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks, I include Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s column, My Day, published in 
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the Washington Daily News, Monday, 
July 29, 1946, and titled “This Cold- 
Blooded Murder Holds Us Up to Ridi- 
cule”: 


Hype ParK, Sunday.—In our family we 
have always said there are two kinds of anger. 
One kind you have to fight and conquer, 
since it shows weakness. The other kind is 
righteous indignation, which can be indulged 
in with a clear conscience. 

For the last few days, when I’ve not been 
sad, I’ve been seething with righteous indig- 
nation. Ever since I read of the horrible 
murder of two Negro couples in Monroe, Ga., 
by a group of white men, I have been indig- 
nant that any people could make me feel 
so ashamed. 

My grandmother came from Georgia. I 
have always had an understanding of the 
problems facing scuthern white people on 
interracial questions. But cold-blood mur- 
der of two men and their wives holds our 
Nation up before the world to ridicule and 
shame. The murderers, I am sure, call them- 
selves Christians and good citizens of a 
democracy. How can we talk about democ- 
racy when groups such as this mock the 
principle on which it is founded? 

You can have no real democracy when the 
people in your midst, whatever their race or 
color or creed, and whatever their c 
may be, cannot be sure of a fair trial and 
even-handed justice. No one wants senti- 
mental kindness, but all men under what- 
ever government they live want freedom and 
justice. There is no freedom when one 
group of individuals can strike fear into the 
hearts of other individuals and use violence 
against them. 

I hope neither the Federal nor the State 
authorities will rest until these men who 
besmirched the honor of our Nation and of 
our demoeracy have been brought to trial. 
I do not want them killed, because you can- 
not bring back the dead by adding to their 
number. But I want these men held up to 
ridicule in their own environment as men 
who do not understand how to uphold de- 
mocracy or live in a democratic community. 
I want them obliged to make what restitu- 
tion is possible to those who live and whose 
loved ones have been killed, and I want them 
placed where they must be harmless. 

People who can think that such actions are 
right are dangerous in any community and, 
since they cannot control themselves, they 
should be permanently restrained by their 
Government. 
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America Must Understand the World 
Problems We Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 
fr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very proud to include under my ex- 
tension of remarks an address delivered 


by Mr. Frank E. Gannett before the Ki- 
wanis Club of Jamestown, N. Y., on 
Thursday, July 11, 1946. The picture he 
paints of foreign conditions ell worth 


the perusal and careful study of every 
person in the United St 


ates: 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, - r your gener- 
ous introduction. Even though I may ep ive 
my misgivings about meriting all the lat you 


say, I am nonetheless grateful. 
I am glad to come here today 
this very influential group becaus 


and address 


eI bel 


lieve 
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it is most important that the American 
people take. a greater interest in Europe and 
know about conditions over there. 

It is my opinion that what happens in 
Europe in the next 1, 2, or 3 years, may de- 
termine whether we shall have another war, 
which scientists tell us might be the end of 
civilization. 

As your chairman has said, I had the priv- 
ilege of taking a wonderful trip and making 
an extensive and intensive study of condi- 
tions over there. I visited Paris, all the lead- 
ing cities in the American zone in Germany, 
visited Austria and Trieste, which has been 
a perplexing problem, and then flew to Rome. 
Flying from Rome to London in a little more 
than 4 hours, I spent 3 days in that great city. 

Soon after I arrived in Europe I realized 
how little I knew about the situation over 
there. I read many newspapers and maga- 
znes and should be well informed, but I 
found that I was quite ignorant of the critical 
situation that prevails there. 

I wish all of you and all the leaders of the 
country could have seen what I saw and heard 
while on this long journey. You would be 
aroused as I have been over the dangerous 
possibilities that now prevail. I am not an 
alarmist and surely not a war monger, but I 
do feel that we should know the truth. Only 
by learning the facts can we find any solu- 
tion to any problem. 

Perhaps our newspapers haven’t given 
enough emphasis to news from middle Eu- 
rope. We have so many domestic matters— 
OPA, strikes, tie-ups, and domestic ques- 
tions, that we have forgotten Europe. And 
yet, these domestic questions are trivial in 
comparison with the great problems that 
may decide the fate of the world. 

I want to say this to the great credit of 
our military leaders in Europe. None of 
them wants war. They have been through 
it, seen the horrors of it, and they are against 
war. The general impression is that mili- 
tary men desire war, that it is their pro- 
fession and that is how they advance and 
gain promotion. But none of them today 
wants any more war, and if they have their 
way about it, there will be no more war. 
These men are careful that they say nothing 
in any of their remarks that might help bring 
on a war. 

The first great impression that we received 
was the scarcity of food. The seriousness 
of this situation has not been exaggerated. 
It is a trifle better than it was, but it is 
still critical. I shall try to show you that 
it plays a most important part in all our 
problems in Europe. 

You don’t see people falling dead from 
starvation in Europe, but you do See pinched 
faces and many evidences of the lack of 
nutrition. Children are puny and pale. Of- 


. ficial statistics show that tuberculosis has 


been increasing at a rapid rate, as have all 
the other diseases that result from malnu- 
trition. Infant mortality is most alarming. 
In some districts it has risen to 300 out cf 
every 1,000, which means that only 3 out 
cf every 10 babies survive. Think of that. 

This is due to the lack of adequate food 
for the mothers, especially milk and also, of 
course, milk for the children. Because they 
haven't adequate food, the people over there 
show lack of energy. They seem to be in a 
daze as they wonder about. Production in 
all lines has been falling because the men 
haven't sufficient food to supply strength 
for work. 

There isn’t any question that for lack of 
food, millions will die. The critical short- 
age of food will last at least until the harvest 
in 1947. Until these unfortunate people have 
enough to eat, we shall find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to solve many problems that may 
affect the whole world. 

To understand the situation in Germany 
and Austria, I must go back to the begin- 
ning. By the terms of the Potsdam agree- 
ment, these two countries were to be divided 


into three zones. France then came into the 
picture, and it was decided to divide these 
two countries into four zones. 

The eastern part of Germany, the richest 
and largest food-producing section, was 
given to the Russians. The northwestern 
section, with the exception of the port of 
Bremen, and a small section around Bremen, 
went to the British. The French were given 
the southwestern section with its coal and 
control of the Rhine. 

The American zone is the southern cen- 
tral section. It contains 20,000,000 Germans, 
The farm lands are poor, and can’t produce 
more than half enough food for the popula- 
tion. In this section there was before the 
war much light manufacturing which gave 
thousands employment. That is now gone. 

The American zone, however, has the most 
beautiful scenery. Unfortunately no one can 
live on scenery. 

Before the war, Germany had a population 
of 60,000,000, almost half as large a popula- 
tion as the United States. Regardless of 
the fact that the Germans provoked the 
Prussian war, the First World War, and the 
war that ended a year ago, and deserve the 
most severe condemnation, the fact remains 
that they were a great people and have made 
a large contribution to mankind. German 
scientists have been outstanding in making 
important discoveries. The Germans boasted 
on their culture. They also are inventive 
and skillful in all lines of production. 

We just can’t eliminate these people from 
consideration. We can’t entirely forget 
them as some have tried to do since the war 
ended. They present a staggering problem. 

I will say that in Germany you see only 
older people, or very young; the middle-aged 
are gone. About 8,000,000 Germans were 
killed, or wounded on the battlefields, and 
I don’t know how many millions still are in 
prison camps, particularly in Russia. 

Most of the middle-aged class, of course, are 
the youths reared under Hitler. They are 
trained, dangerous Nazis—Nazis through and 
through. They still believe in Hitler and 
what they fought for. I talked to a great 
many Germans over there, with interpreters 
and without interpreters, but none of them 
would admit their war guilt and would never 
admit defeat. They were unsuccessful as in 
the First World War. Witr ruins all about 
them, with all the suffering and all the evi- 
dence of their defeat, they still say they 
were unsuccessful. 

If any nation was ever defeated, it is Ger- 
many. 

The first article of the Potsdam agreement 
provided that Germany should be so treated 
that she would never again be able to wage 
war. We can all approve that policy. To 
make it impossible for her to carry on another 
war, she has been stripped of all heavy in- 
dustry. Our airmen destroyed nearly all the 
war production plants in that country. What 
machinery was left has been taken out of the 
country, mostly by the Russians. It will be 
a long, long time before war production of 
any consequence can be restored in Germany. 
We need not worry about that or about Ger- 
many fighting us again. 

The Potsdam agreement also provided that 
the standard of living in Germany should 
not be higher than in the other countries of 
Europe. That appears to be certain. 

There are many other provisions in the 
agreement which keep the German people 
down to a bare existence. As a matter cf 
fact, we have gone too far in that direction, 
and that is one of the reasons that our prob- 
lem has become so difficult. 

I yield to no one in the belief that the 
Nazis deserved the severest punishment. Hit- 
ler and his gang upset the whole world, 
caused the death of millions and every coun- 
try on the globe has suffered from the effects 
of the war. 

I saw abundant proof of the atrocities that 
the Nazis perpetrated. I visited Dachau con- 


centration camp and learned all about its 
horrors. The fiendish brutality that the 
Nazis carried on against helpless people js 
the most outrageous in all history. 

The Nazis exterminated over 6,000,009 
Jews, not for committing any offense, byt 
simply because they were Jews. Young and 
old alike were victims of the Hitler fanatics. 
Today in Europe there are only 1,200,000 
Jews living. 

Another great problem is caring for the 
millions of people displaced by the war. 
These poor people lost their homes, all their 
belongings except what they could carry on 
their backs and saw members of their family 
tortured and killed. Those who finally 
reached refuge behind the American lines 
were for a long time suffering so much from 
the horrors they had experienced that they 
would cling together in little groups for 
protection. 

Our military governmenis have repatriateg 
hundreds of thousands, yes, millions, of these 
unfortunate folks, but there still remain a 
vast number without homes or country. 

A high percentage of the Jews still re- 
maining in the American zone of Germany 
and Austria want to go to Palestine so they 
may have a homeland of their own. So they 
may begin life anew with safety. 

Having seen all this devilish work of Hitler 
and his gangsters I waste no pity on them. 
Now, however, is not the time merely for 
vengeance, but the time to consider our own 
best interests and the future of America. 

Winston Churchill, who did more than 
any other one man to defeat Hitler, recently 
said, “Our task now is not to hold Germany 
down, but to hold her up.” 

The greatest mistake ever made was the 
division of Germany into four zones, because 
the border lines of these zones afford many 
obstacles. If a person in the American zone 
undertakes to manufacture a small auto- 
mobile, he has to go to the British zone to 
get his steel; to get magnetos he goes to 
the French zone; to get his tool-making 
machinery, he must go to the Russian zone. 
All of this makes it impossible to carry 
on any manufacturing in any of the zones. 

The Russian border is carefully guarded, 
and it is difficult for the other zones to do 
any business with the Russians. 

As a result of this zoning arrangement, the 
20,000,000 Germans in the American zone 
will find it impossible to revive the manu- 
facture of consumer goods. Most of these 
plants were destroyed. There is no capital 
to rebuild them, no money to buy raw mate- 
rials, and, therefore, no chance for much 
production. This means there will be vast 
unemployment in the American zone. Thus 
the Germans will have no way to buy food or 
get enough to eat, for the land in this zone 
cannot produce, as I said before, more than 
half the food needed. 

At first we had a ration of 1,500 calories 
daily for the Germans in our zone, This was 
reduced to 1,250 and recently has been cut 
to 1,180 calories. I had as a luncheon the 
food allowed the Germans for a whole day. 
In other words, my luncheon was 1,180 calo- 
ries. I found it not enough to satisfy me 
The situation is made worse by the utter 
lack of such foods as milk, eggs, and butter, 
which are known as “protective” foods. 

The question arises, then, what are we 
going to do with these 20,000,000 Germans in 
our zone? Are we going to feed them indefi- 
nitely at a cost of perhaps $2,000,000,000 a 
year, or what is to happen to them? 

Until Germany is made an economic and 
political unit, there seems to be no possibility 
that she will get on her feet and become sel!- 
sustaining. 

I should interject that the Germans in the 
Russian zone are getting adequate food. We 
haven't definite information about anything 
behind the iron curtain, but it is reported the 
Germans there get around 2,000 calories 4 
day. Russia as a whole has plenty of food 
for its people. 














One of our objects in Germany has been to 
return the government to the Germans and 
develop democracy. How long will the Ger- 
man people, if they do not get enough to 
eat, favor a democracy? If under commu- 
nism they are able to ward off starvation, 
they will, of course, turn to communism and 
lose interest in any government that does not 
give them sufficient focd. 

You can’t sell democracy to a man who is 
hungry. 

From the beginning our military com- 
manders in Europe have protested against 
this zoning of Germany. They have said it 
would not work, and that unless Germany 
is unified there will be disaster. At first 
France opposed unification because she 
wanted to be sure that her eastern frontier 
was protected against any more attacks. 
Now, however, it is believed that France will 
join with Britain and America in a propo- 
sel to end the zoning, but Russia now will 
not consent to a change in the Potsdam 
agreement. Russia undoubtedly intends to 
hold fast to that part of Germany in her 
zone, and she sees no reason for giving it up. 

This, however, is only one of the problems 
that confront us. Everywhere in Europe the 
Soviets have been extending their influ- 
ence. It is generally recognized that their 
ambition is to dominate the entire European 
Continent. If we fail to solve the situation 
in Germany, or pull out of Germany, the door 
will be left open for communism to advance 
to the shores of the Atlantic. The recent 
election in France afforded some encourage- 
ment, but France is not yet safe from ulti- 
mate domination by the Communists. If 
Franco is driven from power in Spain, that 
ccuntry too will likely come under the con- 
trol of the Communists. I hold no brief for 
Franco but the fight against him is being 
inspired by Moscow. 

The situation throughout Europe as a re- 
sult is tense. The Russian border is care- 
fully guarded Ly military forces. As a re- 
sult almost daily there are incidents that 
might easily cause an explosion. 

Trieste, the important seaport in the 
northeastern section of Italy on the Adri- 
atic, has been a point of gravest concern. 
Ninety percent of the population of the 
city is Italian. East of Trieste lies Yugo- 
slavia. That country is now dominated by 
Tito, a stooge for Stalin. 

Stalin wanted Trieste, for it would be a 
valuable port for Russia. Through Trieste 
commerce would flow into Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, the Danube Valley, 
and even to Warsaw. 

Russian officers have been training the 
Yugoslavs. They have at least 150,000 men 
in uniform, some say 20C,000; others put the 
number still higher. Tito has 1,000 air- 
planes, mostly made in America. 

All along the Yugoslav-Italian border there 
have been serious incidents. The feeling be- 
tween these two peoples is very high. 

Stalin insists that the Big Four Conference 
give Trieste to Yugoslavia and for a time it 
seemed possible that this situation might 
lead to open warfare. Only a few days ago, 
however, the Paris Conference accepted a 
compromise plan whereby Trieste is unfairly 
taken from Italy and made a separate state 
under international control. This is a vic- 
tory for Stalin. This compromise for the time 
being may lessen the tension, but history has 
proved again and again that such a com- 
promise of a dispute will only promote more 
friction and become a breeding place for war. 

Only a few days ago Stalin seized the rich 
resources of eastern Austria. He did this 
Without even advising the United States, 
Britain, and France until he had carried out 
his plans. Everywhere he defiantly proceeds 
one cut his plan for extending Russian 
nhuence, 

, Today the Soviets have four million and a 
‘Aat men in the Army and another million 
‘n other military service. They are building 
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up a greater and greater war-making ma- 


chine. Stalin has announced that as his 
policy. Britain and the United States, how- 
ever, have demopilized our armies and are 
basing our policies on the hope for world 
peace. 

Although the situation in Germany is the 


_ Cause of great concern, we have recently re- 


duced our forces there from 450,000 men to 
300,000 men. Most of these are young, in- 
experienced soldiers. We certainly are not in 
a@ position to resist by force any move that 
Stalin may make in Eurcpe. 

I have been asked many times how long 
must we keep an army in Germany. In 
my opinion we must keep a good-sized force 
in Germany at least until a new generation 
comes to maturity. We should stay over 
there for 15, 20, or 25 years, but will the 
American people support such a program for 
so long a time? How long will we be willing 
to feed the hungry 20,000,000 in the American 
zone, and we are doomed to have this burden 
of feeding them unless the terms of the 
Potsdam agreement are changed. 

How soon will some demagog arise in 
Congress and demand that we bring the boys 
home and forget Europe as we did after the 
First World War, to our sorrow and great 
loss, the tragic Second World War. 

The American people must be aroused to 
the need of facing this great question. I 
say we must finish the job our brave boys 
did over there. We must see it through. 

Our officers in Europe have tried in every 
possible way to cooperate with the Soviets. 
On trivial matters, the Russians now and then 
wili yield, but on important matters, they 
are adamant and concede nothing. The many 
deadlocks in the Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters at Paris, the deadlocks that have oc- 
curred in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, illustrate the policy that Stalin intends 
to pursue. 

The basic trouble is the clash of ideol- 
ogies between the Russians and other peo- 
ple. The Soviets believe that the state should 
be all-powerful; that the state should control 
the lives of everyone. The Soviets believe 
that the capitalistic system is the cause of 
all our wars, and that the only way to end 
war is to have communism dominate all the 
world. 

Of course, this is ridiculous. Wars have 
been caused by dictators. If the people of 
the world had their way, there would be no 
war. But only in a democracy or a republic 
like ours do the people rule. 

We, contrary to the Communists, believe in 
the dignity of man, the supremacy of the 
individual. We believe that the people should 
dominate government and that freedom and 
liberty are sacred rights. 

The capitalistic system, which the Soviets 
condemn, has in the last 150 years made more 
progress in every field of activity than was 
made in all the countless preceding centuries. 
It has given to America the highest standard 
of living in all the world. No one who has 
seen the pitiful conditions in Europe would 
fail to appreciate what we have here in this 
country. 

It is the dream of countless millions to 
live some day under the American flag, with 
freedoms, privileges, and blessings enjoyed 
nowhere else on this globe. 

There are many other features of particu- 
lar interest in my trip that I can only men- 
tion because of lack of time. It was a great 
experience, of course, to see the devastation 
of Europe. No pictures can give you ade- 
quately any idea of what was done over there 
in the way of destruction. I can’t describe 
it. You would have to see it to realize its 
extent. It is just unbelievable. 

Berlin, for a 2'4-mile radius in the center 
of the city, is nothing but ruins. The city 
is 90-percent destroyed. There are streets 
without a living person in sight, rubble 
everywhere. And Berlin is not the worst 
damaged of all cities in Germany. Several 
others had worse treatment than Berlin. 
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Everywhere it is ruin, ruin, ruin. Just three 
German cities escaped destruction to some 
extent, and the destruction in others ranges 
from 65 to 99 percent. 

Germany is back to the bicycle age. They 
have no cars, no horses. The women, treated 
generally by the Germans as animals of bur- 
den, lug or carry everything by hand or on 
their backs. 

It was an experience, of course, to see 
where Hitler died with his Eva, in the under- 
ground office and apartment, called a bunker, 
near the Reich Chancellery. It makes a deep 
impression on anyone to see how fast Hitler 
fell from his high hopes for world domina- 
tion when America got her full strength in 
the field. 

To go into the house where Hitler lived tn 
Berlin, in great luxury and ostentation; tc 
go into his office in the Reich Chancellery, 
now bare and ruined, where he sat before the 
fireplace and plotted great military affairs 
that too was an experience. 

The Nuremberg trials are of great impor- 
tance—a book could be written about them. 
There I saw Goering in his faded gray field 
uniform. I cou'd almost spit on him. I 
wanted to but I was afraid of the guards 
There I saw, also, of course, the other 21 arch 
criminals, including Von Ribbentrop, Hess, 
and Doeniiz. 

I had dinner and lunch with Justice Jack- 
son and an interview with the judges. All 
deplore the length of the trial, but they want 
to be sure that the defendants have their 
full day in court. They will, I believe, all be 
convicted, and executed. 

You here in his home city will be glad 
to know that Justice Robert H. Jackson 
made a fine impression on us. He is doing a 
great job. He has been working hard and 
long hours. He appeared tired. He would 
much rather be home than in Nuremberg, but 
he regards this trial as marking the dawn 
of a new day in the world. 

When one person kills another he is guilty 
of murder. When two persons kill someone 
both are guilty of murder. If several gang- 
sters organize and commit murder all are 
guilty. But heretofore if a lot of gangsters 
got control of government and waged a war, 
killing millions, these gangsters, hiding be- 
hind the state, went free. 

If Justice Jackson succeeds in his effort to 
punish the Nazi gangsters, then in the fu- 
ture, leaders in government will hesitate be- 
fore starting a war. 

The trial has seemed to drag along because 
there is so much documentary evidence in 
the case. When the Allies came into Berlin 
so fast and so unexpectedly, they seized car- 
loads of records. These will convict the eac- 
cused Nazis. The trial may not end until 
September. 

Hitler’s hideout on the side of a mountain 
near Berchtesgaden is another great story. 
In 1938 Hitler began to build this place of 
refuge and 3,000 men worked on it for 3 
years An underground tunnel connected 
his house and Goering’s and Bormann’s and 
the soldiers’ barracks. There were 66 steps 
down to the tunnel. I counted them. That 
showed that he was really a coward with no 
courage to face it. He thought he would 
build this hideout which no one would he 
able to penetrate. But some British airmen, 
one night, in a few minutes destroyed the 
houses of Hitler, Goering, and Bormanpr. 
Hitler, unfortunately, wasn’t there. 

I got a great kick out of an inscription on 
the place, written by some GI who had been 
there: “Hitler doesn’t live here any more.” 
That is American humor for you. You should 
see some of the inscriptions on the walis in- 
side the living room. A great many visitors 
there paid their respects to Hitler. Most of 
them are unprintable. 

A visit to Rome is always an experience. I 
went again through old Rome, the greatest 
city in the world 2,000 years ago. I was, by 
my walk through the ruins, reminded that 
the Roman Empire began to fall when price 
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ceilings were put in effect. Under Emperor 
Diocletian there was a great drought. Wheat 
became very scarce. Its price soared. So the 
dictator fixed a price for wheat. It was so 
low that farmers refused to grow wheat. 
Thus the supply further diminished. Farm- 
ers leit their farms and went in to Rome. 
Finally the government had to provide enter- 
tainment, circuses. Soon the government 
had to take care of everybody and Rome fell. 

My visit to the Vatican City and an inter- 
view with His Holiness was another thrilling 
experience. I have never seen anyone so 
much like a saint as he. He is frail and his 
voice is soft and low, but he is undoubtedly 
one of the most powerful men on earth. He 
was most cordial, affable, charming, and 
democratic. He speaks English well. He 
made a great impression on all of us. 

Then we came back to England and had 2 
hours with Prime Minister Clement Attlee in 
the rear of No. 10 Downing Street. He talked 
to us frankly in a democratic way. He gave 
us an idea of what was going on in the minds 
of the Labor Government. National organi- 
zation of all industries with Government 
control is their aim. But so far the program 
is not producing any good results. 

In Britain I found many in high places 
who feared that communism might sweep 
across Europe, many who thought it now was 
too late to stop its onward rush. 

Thus you can see it was a wonderful 
trip—most profitable and enlightening. Nat- 
urally it made a tremendous impression on 
me. 

In conclusion, let me say 
that the American people certainly don’t 
want another war. They have no desire to 
fight the Russians, but if communism does 
sweep over Europe, we in America will surely 
be in danger. 

There are just two hopes for us. One is 
that Russia may change its present policies, 
abandon its idea that world-wide commu- 
nism is the only road to peace, and decide 
to cooperate with us. Whatever may happen 
in Europe, we certainly don’t want commu- 
nism here, and yet there is evidence every 
day of intrigue, of underground Communist 
activities, undermining this country and its 
form of government so that we too may be 
forced ultimately to take communism. 

We must do everything we can as we are 
doing to get along with Russia, but we can’t 
do it by the policies we have been following 
of yielding and yielding and yielding to 
almost every demand in every situation that 
has arisen. 

The other hope is that within Russia the 
people may become dissatisfied with com- 
munism, the very low standard of living 
that now prevails there, the preparation for 
further war that is now going on, and revolt. 
The thousands of Russian soldiers who came 
in contact with our men learned much and 
as a result are becoming dissatisfied with 
their lot and are restive. 

Stalin and his staff see the danger of an 
uprising and are constantly moving the Rus- 
sian divisions about to prevent them from 
ganging up against the Government. Our 
trouble is not the Russian people, but again, 
it is a dictator, a one-man government, that 
is just as threatening to us as were Hitler 
and Musselini. Until totalitarian govern- 
ment is ended, we shall not be safe. 

A man who knows conditions in Russia 
and has the best information about the So- 
viet leaders says there are three schools of 
thought. One, led by the militarists, be- 
lieves that now is the time for Russia to 
strike for world domination. They say 
America and Britain are war weary, de- 
mobilized, deep in debt, and don’t want any 
more war. Russia has a great army and its 
totalitarian Government can force the Rus- 
sian people to fight on to win any objective. 

The second group, said to include Stalin 
and Molotov, believes in building un still 
stronger militaxy forces which later can 


emphatically 





dominate Europe, tne Unitec States, and 
South America—al] the world. 

The third group feels that Russia now has 
all the territory that she can handle and that 
she should develop what she has instead of 
carrying on aggression. That group seems 
to be in a small minority. 

Whatever may be Russia’s plan, America 
should be aware of the great dangers in the 
present situation. We have a challenge as 
great as the war that we won. We must be 
awake and alert. We must meet our re- 
sponsibilities. We must assume leadership 
if we are to escape another war. I will not 
admit that war is inevitable. It must not 
be. But we must face and help solve these 
great problems if civilization is to be saved. 

I came back from Europe greatly depressed 
by my experience, by the ruins everywhere, by 
the famine, starvation, suffering, misery, and 
despair that prevail, and especially discour- 
aged by the lack of hope of any immediate 
solution of the problems that we face. 

I came back home thanking God that 1 am 
an American. There is such a contrast over 
there with what we have here. We simply 
don’t realize what it means to be an Ameri- 
can or what it is to have the blessings that 
we enjoy. These liberties and privileges we 
have must be preserved, whatever the cost 
may be. They are worth fighting for. We 


must keep this “The land of the free and- 


the home of the brave.” 





Future Peace 
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Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, when 
news flashed around the world that 
Japan had finally surrendered, peace- 
loving people everywhere joined us in 
offering a prayer of thanksgiving to Him 
who had at last delivered us from the 
evil intentions of our enemies. 

Not only did all loyal Americans offer 
a prayer, but they vowed that never 
again would the world be encompassed 
by war. 

The Congress of the United States had 
determined that America would do her 
full part in working for permanent peace. 
Never again would America—justly or 
unjustly—be accused of refusing to do 
her full share in an effort to outlaw fu- 
ture war. 

In accordance with this determination 
and noble objective, the Congress voted 
full participation and active cooperation 
in the United Nations organization. We 
voted full participation in the Bretton 
Woods monetary agreement. We pledged 
active participation in the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Organi- 
zation. More recently, we have offered 
control of the atomic bomb to a world 
organization in an effort to show good 
faith on our part to keep the peace. 

Participation in these organizations 
has cost the American taxpayers billions 
of dollars and the end is not yet in 
sight. However, no one will begrudge 
this money nor the extra tax burden 
which it has and will continue to impose 
upon them providing we are successful in 
our objective. The cost will be small 
compared to the cost of again waging 
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total war wherein the 4inest youth of our 
Nation are sacrificed. 

I am not a pessimist and I intend to 
continue to support any and all measures 
which in my opinion might even remotely 
help preserve the peace of the world. 


_ However, when I study Bloch’s history 


of the past and realize the gigantic task. 
which confronts us, I frankly confess that 
I am filled with misgivings. Not only 
does past history portray the tremen- 
dous task which faces us, but the ap- 
parent unwillingness of certain nations 
so far to cooperate with our good in- 
tentions is most discuuraging. 

Bloch records that from the year 1496 
B. C. to the year 1861 A. D. there were 
but 227 years of peace. 

The time elapsing between these two 
dates is 3,357 years, which means that 
we had 13 years of war for each 1 year 
of peace. 

Since 1861, or the past 85 years, there 
has been no year in which a war was not 
being waged in some part of the world. 

When we contemplate this historical 
fact and realize that today in this year 
1946 the peoples of the world are just 
emerging from the most destructive of 
all wars, it causes me to wonder whether 
we should continue to boast of our so- 
called modern civilization and our super- 
intelligence. 

Further contemplation naturally 
brings to mind the problems facing us 
now and in the future if we expect to 
succeed in the fulfillment of our hopes 
and desires in bringing to a torn and 
Shattered world the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

Only 227 years of peace on all the 
earth at one and the same time, com- 
pared with 3,205 years of war. It ex- 
ceeds the imagination to contemplate the 
mental, spiritual, and physical advance- 
ment possible for the human race had 
those three-thousand-odd years been 
spent in construction instead of destruc- 
tion. 

I firmly believe that, if only for self- 
preservation, we, as a Nation, must 
assume an active leadership in any peace 
organization. 

I further believe that any enduring 
peace proposai which is based on a purely 
economic standard of living is doomed to 
failure. Unless we incorporate moral 
and spiritual standards in conjunction 
with our economic planning, distrust is 
inevitable. With distrust comes lack of 
faith, and with faith lost the entire 
scheme will collapse. And, finally, if 
America is to assume active leadership 
both spiritually and economically 
throughout the world, we must become 
and remain both spiritually and eco- 
nomically strong. ‘ 

I have unbounded faith in the Ameri- 
can people to assume this world leader- 
ship if they are given the truth. Free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
and freedom from governmental controls 
and regimentation hold the answer to all 
our social, religious, and economic prob- 
lems. 

Class hatreds and persecution of mi- 
nority groups can never be removed by 
legislative action. You cannot legislate 
brotherly love in the hearts of men. 
This can only be done by an intense de- 
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sire in the hearts of men for peace and 
good will, and unless the nations of the 
earth soon come to realize this fact, the 
prospects for permanent and enduring 
world peace will most certainly grow dim. 





Letter of Mrs. Bessie L. Miller, of 
Greensburg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks I wish to include a letter from a 
Mrs. Bessie L. Miller, of Greensburg, Pa. 
On July 16 I inserted in the Recorp a 
telegram from a tenant of Mrs. Miller. 





The letter which follows refers to the‘ 


contents of that telegram. 


JuLy 19, 1946. 
Congressman KELLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In regard to an article in the 
Greensburg Morning Review, dated July 17, 
1946, I am writing you to give you an under- 
standing of the supposedly national issue of 
the landlord which has been entered in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. By certain distor- 
tions of the truth, it seems that the landlord 
is wholly at fault. However, this is not the 
case, 

The said tenant, Harry Rohrbacher, has 
made improvements to the extent of minor 
painting and papering, but these repairs have 
been to his personal likes and dislikes rather 
than to the betterment of the said property. 

The discontinued use of the laundry serv- 
ice was brought about by the misuse of my 
daughter’s electrical equipment, which is irre- 
placeable, when the understanding at the 
time the apartment was rented, was that the 
tenant was to furnish his own equipment. 

A little of the past history: The home was 
remodeled before the war to make 2 three- 
room apartments as my daughter’s husband 
was going to enter the service, and they had 
only one child. At the present time, there are 
two children and my daughter's husband 
has returned. This necessarily requires more 
living space. With this reason in mind and 
also faced with the problem of furniture 
Storage brought about by less room space, 
it is now necessary for my daughter to elim- 
inate the storage problem. She is being 
forced to move her furniture. The course I 
took, that is the inmerease of the rent to a 
point I felt equitable with similar apart- 
ments from $25 to $50 per month, was used 
more or less as an inducement for the ten- 
ants to find other living quarters. 

Over a period of the past 6 months, it has 
been brought to the attention of the tenants 
that they should find other living quarters 
due to my daughter’s necessity of expanding 
her living quarters. This was done verbally 
at that time. However, 60 days ago, written 
hotice was given, but there has been no 
effort made on the part of the tenant, Harry 
Rohrbacher, to find another place to live. 
This also brought about the rent increase. 

I know that you, Congressman KELLeEy, have 
& personal interest in the landlord as well as 
the tenant, and also in the trials of ex-serv- 
icemen getting along. The foregoing state- 
ments were expressed to give a clearer picture 
of the landlord's position, The action was 
hot taken to create any hardship for the 
tenant, but rather to relieve a poor living 
arTangement for my daughter, 





T am hoping this letter will create a cor- 
rection in the minds of so many who have 
been influenced by the published article 
concerning a raise in rent. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Bessie L. MILLER. 

GREENSBURG, Pa. 





The Road Back—A Soviet Yugoslavia? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day, July 27, the majority floor leader, 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, gave a fine 
exposition to this House of the present 
tyranny existing in Yugoslavia. His 
speech indicates the extent to which the 
administration has been moved by ex- 
amination of the facts about a situation 
for which, it must be admitted, the poli- 
cies of the United States Government, 
during the past 3 years have been, in 
very large part, responsible. 

One can only hope that it is not too 
late to retrieve some measure of respect 
and friendship among the oppressed 
people of Yugoslavia for our country by, 
as Mr. McCormack puts it, “firm govern- 
menial policies executed by our State 
Department. to aid the persecuted Yugo- 
slavs, prevent terrorism within her 
boundaries, refuse to deal with tyranny, 
to the end that there may yet be peace.” 

Such a firm policy by our State De- 
partment might well have been displayed 
only a few weeks ago, prior to the so- 
called trial of General Draja Mihailovich, 
whose guilt and liquidation were deter- 
mined in advance and officially an- 
nounced as settled by the government of 
the Communist dictator of Yugoslavia, 
Moscow-trained Marshal Josip Broz, 
alias Tito. 

The Members of the House and the 
American public in general are still un- 
aware of the full facts concerning the 
present regime in this very strategic area 
of southeastern Europe. For that rea- 
son, and to supplement Mr. McCor- 
MACK’s statements, I ask consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an article by Mr. Eric 
L. Pridonoff, which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Examiner on June 9, 1946. Mr. 
Pridonoff has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for determining the facts as he was 
for 13 months economic attaché at our 
Embassy in Belgrade, and has fluent, 
idiomatic command of Slavic dialects. 
His contact, both with officials of the Tito 
regime and ordinary citizens—peasants 
and villagers and townspeople—give his 
reports a validity not obtainable from 
less-qualified sources. 

Concern for our interests in Yugo- 
slavia, and for the pledges given by our 
Government more than 5 years ago to 
the now murdered General Mihailovich 
is not just now being shown in the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. My con- 
stituents may recall that on June 25, 
1945, over 13 months ago, I pointed out 
the dangers inherent in the Communist- 
composed cabinet of Marshal Tito, and 
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the fact that this clique under the domi- 
nation of the Soviet Politburo in the 
Kremlin would “exiend the borders of 
Red Russia to the Italian frontier and 
the Adriatic Sea.” That has now been 
accomplished, though it might have been 
prevented during any of the months be- 
tween June 1945 and the date of Mr. 
McCormack’s indictment. 


Trto ONLY PupPET For Soviger, Says Ex-UNTrTEep 
States ATTACHE—RUSSIAN MILITARY MISSION 
Bosses YUGOSLAV CHIEF 
(This is the first of a series of articles pre- 

senting an authoritative first-hand picture of 

conditions behind Europe’s Soviet-created 

“iron curtain.” The writer is Eric L. Pridon- - 

off, of Los Angeles, who has just returned to 

America after 13 months as a special eco- 

nomic attaché in the United States Embassy 

at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. Pridonoff had a rare 
opportunity to view personally Soviet Rus- 

Sia’s operations in the Balkans. Belgian-born 

but American-educated and naturalized, 

Pridonoff was recruited by the State Depart- 

ment as a special embassy officer in Yugo- 

slavia because of his intimate knowledge of 

Russian and other Slavic languages. Having 

completed his mission, he has resigned to 

return to his career as a mechanical engineer 
in California, Free of diplomatic restrictions, 
he has written these articles to inform his 
countrymen of his observations behind the 
“iron curtain,”) 


(By Eric L. Pridonoff, former special economic 
attaché in the United States Embassy at 
Belgrade) 

Marshal Tito is not the real dictator of 
Yugoslavia. 

He is a puppet. 

His own political commissars rate him no 
higher than sixth in the civil government of 
Yugoslavia. 

Over that civil government is a supercrust 
of Soviet Russian domination that wields 
the power of life and death, of judicial, legis- 
lative, and executive prerogatives rolled into 
one—and ruthlessly exercised. 

The most powerful single individual in 
Yugoslavia today is Major General Kisilev, 
head of the Russian military mission to 
Yugoslavia, a shrewd politician and clever 
diplomat of the Soviet brand 

He, alone, directly or throuch members of 
his staff, can—and does—give orders to Yugo- 
Slavia’s civil government heads. The voice 
may be that of Tito, but the hand at the 
helm cf the Yugoslav state is the hand of 
Moscow, manipulated through the person of 
Major General Kisilev. 

RED ARMY CHIFF NO. 1 MAN 

In Yugoslavia’s own official family, the real 
No. 1 man is Gen. Alexander Rankovitch, 
minister of interior, general secretary of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party. 

Under his direct control is the dreaded 
OZNA, secret police organization, all-Com- 
munist in membership and as brutally pow- 
erful as Hitler’s Gestapo or Soviet Russia’s 
NEVD. 

Controlled by the OZNA and to some ex- 
tent officered by its members is the KNOJ, 
Yugoslav counterpart of Hitler’s SS storm- 
troopers. There are 14 divisions of the KNOJ 
corps, a total of 150,000 men. 

Though Tito holds the title of premier, 
Rankovitch is actually the key man in the 
civil government. 

Next in actual power behind the camou- 
flaged facade of Yugoslavia’s Government 
come four other Communist masterminds 
who compose the tunes that Tito plays: 

Moisha Piada, member of Parliament and 
Russian-trained Communist who has au- 
thored many of the brutal “people’s laws” of 
Yugoslavia. 

Gen. Milovan Diilas, minister without port- 
folio, a ruthless Montenegrin Communist. 
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Edward Kardelj, another Russian-trained 
Communist who serves jointly as first vice 
premier and president of the “control com- 
mission” of Yugoslavia. 

Sretan Zujovic, minister of finance and 
veteran Communist. 


NO PERSONAL LIBERTY IN NATION 


Then comes Tito himself, premier, minis- 
ter of national defense, the bemedaled 
puppet of Moscow and his own Yugoslav 
Communist peers. 

There is no personal liberty in Yugoslavia 
today, although an agreement signed by Tito 
and Dr. Ivan Subashich, setting up a pro- 
visional government, was supposed to guar- 
antee personal freedom—freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and freedom of assem- 
bly; freedom of religion; and respect for pri- 
vate property. 

Today, those pledges are a hollow mockery 
in Yugoslavia. 

Yet misled Americans are pouring over 
half a billion dollars in UNRRA supplies into 
Yugoslavia. 

They should know that Tito has been using 
these supplies in whatever way the Com- 
munists dictate. 

Americans should know that, while thou- 
sands were starving, Tito held up entrance 
of UNRRA supplies until two demands were 
met: 

1. Appointment of Maj. Gen. M. A. Ser- 
geichik, of the Soviet Russian Army, as 
UNRRA director in Yugoslavia. This general 
was former quartermaster of the Red Army 
in Iran. 

2. Delivery of all supplies to Tito-con- 
trolled ports, to be handled from there 
exclusively by Yugoslav authorities, under 
Major General Sergeichik, as they saw fit. 


UNITED STATES OFFICIALS DENIED PERMITS 


Americans should know that after Sergei- 
ch‘k took over, American and British UNRRA 
officials were unable to get permits to travel 
to areas for which vast quantities of machin- 
ery, foodstuffs, and other goods had been 
requisitioned. Thus they were not permit- 
ted to make check-ups on the uses to which 
the UNRRA supplies were put. 

Several technical experts, including a Brit- 
ish mining expert, Mr. Jeffers, resigned from 
UNRRA because they would not blindly rub- 
ber stamp approval of requests from Tito’s 
ministry of supply. 

Americans, who furnished 80 percent of 
UNRRA funds, should know that only re- 
quests for shipments first approved by the 
Russian, Major General Sergeichik, went 
forward to London, Washington, or the other 
allied powers. 

Tito used UNRRA gocds for barter in Al- 
bania and other neighboring countries to 
further Yugoslavian-Communist political 
aims 
‘ Yugoslav recipients of UNRRA goods—out- 
side of a few large cities—never knew that 
American, rather than Tito generosity, fed, 
clothed, and housed them and gave them ma- 
chinery to rehabilitate their war-torn coun- 
try. 

The first 1946 UNRRA report from Yugo- 
slavia, submitted to UNRRA’s former di- 
rector, Herbert Lehman, was edited by a 
British woman, known to be pro-Communist, 
in language easily recognized as the jargon 
of Reds the world over. 

Clothing, so generously donated in America 
and intended for free distribution to the 
needy in war-ridden countries, was sold at 
high prices to needy Yugoslavs by the Tito 
authorities. 

There was a daily delegation at our 
American Embassy in Belgrade of Yugoslav 
purchasers of such clothing who came to 
protest about the high prices charged for 
such goods. 


BLACK-MARKET PRICES CHARGED 


Drugs, such as penicillin, sulfa, and in- 
sulin, sent by UNRRA to relieve human suf- 


fering, were brazenly sold by Tito’s army 
doctors at black-market prices. 

When people began to come to the Eni- 
bassy seeking these drugs. 1 found many in- 
stances where 10,000 dinars, equal to three 
months’ pay of the average Yugoslav wage 
earner, had been charged by Tito’s doctors 
to treat a single venereal case. 

Often these applicants were plain soldiers, 
who didn’t rate treatment reserved for the 
Communist elite or for those wealthy enough 
to pay the black market prices. 

Every ranking Allied officer who resigned 
from Yugoslavia's UNRRA in disgust has 
been replaced by an expert from the Soviet 
Union 

I know these things are true. I have docu- 
mented many of these cases and these state- 
ments are made from a background of many 
investigations in each category 

Reports of abuses in the UNRRA distribu- 
tion in Yugoslavia were forwarded to the 
State Department in Washingon, but up to 
the time I left Belgrade the misuse of 
UNRRA supplies was continuing. 





Molotov’s Error Can Be Byrnes’ 
Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 


Mr. Molotov’s brutally frank exposition of 
Soviet plans for Germany offers the western 
democracies an opening. 

They can start afresh with Germany and 
France. 

Admittedly, a unified Germany under four- 
power, cooperative control as foreseen in the 
Potsdam agreement is the ideal solution of 
the German problem. But it had two impli- 
cations: First, that there should be coop- 
eration and trust between the Big Four; 
second, that there should be no unilateral 
annexation of German territories by anyone. 

When the Soviet Union first insisted on 
dominating eastern Europe and then on an- 
nexing part and dominating the rest of Ger- 
many, it destroyed the basis of four-power 
cooperation. For if the Soviets with Poland 
are to annex German industry in the east, 
the western democracies owe it to them- 
selves to internationalize German industry 
(the Ruhr) in the west. Since German unity 
is an obstacle to this, German unity should 
be dropped. 

A divided Germany is far preferable to a 
Soviet-dominated Germany. Mr. Molotov’s 
statement made it perfectly clear that Russia 
hopes to keep Germany (minus the Soviet 
amputations) united in order first to milk 
and later to dominate it. The best way to 
counter this is to divide Germany. 

By such an arrangement, the democracies 
would have by far the better part. They 
would control most of the population and 
most of the industry. The present popula- 
tion figures, zone by zone, are roughly as 
follows: 

United States zone, including part of Ber- 
lin, 16,400,000 people. 

British zone, including part of Berlin, 22,- 
000,000 people. 

French zone, including part of Berlin, 
6,500,000 people. 

Soviet zone, including part of Berlin, 19,- 
500,000 people. 
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Even if partition meant abandoning a 
couple of million more Berliners to Russia 
the final figures would be: Democracies, 42. 
900,000; Soviets, 21,500,000. ’ 

It seems obvious that one-third of the 
Germans, even militarized and communized 
by Russia, could never become a threat to 
western democracies controlling twice as 
many Germans. 

Therefore, Mr. Byrnes should follow up Mr 
Molotov’s statement of Russian aims by 
merging the three western zones and organiz- 
ing the combined area federally. 

If Russia does not like this, it will have to 
modify its views about annexing part of Ger. 
many and ultimately dominating and soviet. 
izing the rest. Neither the United States 
nor Britain has ever formally consented to 
such annexations. If Moscow goes ahead 
regardless and takes German territory either 
for itself or for Poland the Western Powers 
are free to do what they wish with western 
Germany regardless. 

Molotov’s rash statement not only gave 
London and Washington a chance to get out 
of a bad commitment regarding Germany; 
it gave them an unequalled chance of win- 
ning back France. 

Ever since the war, the French have been 
the victims of the illusion that since the 
Western Powers lacked the guts to stand up 
against Soviet imperialism, France could 
avoid trouble and feather its own nest more 
warmly by remaining strictly neutral be- 
tween the Soviets and the Anglo-Saxons. 

But France is not naturally a neutral state. 
The French are the natural leaders of west- 
ern Europe. Western Europe inherently 
chooses “Atlantic civilization” with Britain 
and America. French neutrality has not 
only condemned France to frustration—it 
has condemned all of western Europe to im- 
potence. 

French neutrality was founded on the be- 
lief that France would obtain decent con- 
sideration from the Soviets as compensation 
for repudiating plans for a western bloc. 
The French were confident that the Soviet 
Union would prevent the rivival of a united 
and formidable Germany. 

The Molotov declaration was a warning 
to the French that the Soviets had in mind 
ultimately building up Germany as a Soviet 
ally. It was also a snub. For with French 
policy concentrated on weakening Germany 
by detaching the Ruhr, Molotov’s insistence 
on German unity—less Soviet amputations— 
was tantamount to telling the French that, 
between their friendship and that of the 
beaten Germans, the Soviets chose the latter. 

Here is an unexpected opportunity for Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Byrnes to revise the un- 
profitable anti-French policy of the Roose- 
velt-Churchill era. Here finally is the chance 
to reunite western Europe as a necessary 
counter weight to an eastern Europe forcibly 
united by Soviet arms. Now is the moment 
to start shaping a world closer to American 
and British hearts’ desire. 

When Molotov opened his mouth about 
Germany he put his foot into it. Molotov’s 
mistake can be Byrnes’ opportunity. 





Redemption and Retirement of Capital 
Stock of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BRENT SPENCE 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 4 














statement in regard to a bill to authorize 
the redemption and retirement of the 
capital steck of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and for other pur- 
poses which I have introduced today. 

This bill would authorize the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to retire the capital stock 
of the Corporation out of the assessments 
paid by insured banks after July 1, 1946, 
the Board to determine under what con- 
ditions and when the retirement should 
be made. No retirement could be made 
if the effect thereof would be to reduce 
the net worth of the Corporation below 
$1,000,000,000. This would enable the 
Corporation to return the $289,000,000 in- 
vested in, and representing, its original 
capital, and make possible a further re- 
duction of the public debt. After the 
capital stock has all been retired, the 
Corporation would be self-sustaining and 
would be a mutual deposit-insurance 
fund financed solely by the insured banks, 
but would continue to be administered, 
as at present, by a board of directors ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The bill also proposes to increase the 
compensation paid to the two appointive 
members of the Board from $10,000 to 
$15.000, which is the salary paid to the 
members Of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System as well as to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, who is 
ex Cflicio the third member of the Cor- 
poration’s Board of Directors. 

The Corporation’s power to issue its 
obligations would be retained at its pres- 
ent level, notwithstanding the fact that 
some or all of its capital stock is retired. 





Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I took 
the floor earlier in the day to present to 
the House the telegraphic appeal of 
Governor Walter E. Edge, of New Jersey, 
for action on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
housing bill, 

Since receipt of the Governor’s wire 
the mail has brought me a further en- 
dorsement of this needed legislation 
from Mr. William T. Vanderlipp, acting 
commissioner of the department of eco- 
nomic development, State of New Jer- 
sey, Trenton, N. J, 

The letter follows: 


STATE oF New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
Trenton, N. J., July 25, 1946. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: The acute 
Shortage of homes for veterans and others 
in New Jersey demands the passage imme- 
diately of some legislation to help alleviate 
the situation. The hearings on the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill—S. 1592—now being con- 
ducted before the House Banking and Cur- 
Tency Committee in Washington, D.C., should 
be continued without cessation so that this 
‘portant piece of legislation, being the best 








that has been devised to date, can be voted 
out of committee and placed before the 
whole body to decide its fate before Congress 
adjourns I am heartily in favor of legisla- 
tion which will help the suffering people of 
New Jersey to obtain more and better hous- 
ing as soon as possible. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. VANDERLIPP, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Mr. Speaker, as Commissioner Vander- 
lipp stresses, the shortage of homes for 
veterans is acute and we have it in our 
hands to legislate before adjournment. I 
cannot help but feel that if the House 
leadership is insistent the job can and will 
be done. 





Inviting Contempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an editorial on 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Thursday, July 4. 

I have expressed myself again and 
again as being unalterably opposed to 
the continuance of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. This edi- 
torial in the Washington Post, one of the 
great newspapers in America, expresses 
a point of view that is being widely sup- 
ported from one end of the country to 
the other by church groups, educational 
groups, women’s organizations, labor or- 
ganizations, and outstanding Americans. 

To serve democracy truly we must be 
eternally vigilant and we must not hesi- 
tate to turn the searching eye of truth 
upon ourselves. 

INVITING CONTEMPT 


It now seems clear that Americans perse- 
cuted by a congressional committee cannot 
look to Congress for relief. They must turn, 
then, to the courts. This is what Mr. Corliss 
Lamont of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, cited for contempt of Con- 
gress at the instance of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, has decided to 
do. “It is the aim of the council,” he said, 
“in its reasoned opposition to the Wood- 
Rankin committee, to establish once and for 
all the right of Americans under our Con- 
stitution to work freely for American-Soviet 
understanding and friendship.” This is a 
basic right meriting respect alike by those 
who dislike the purpose for which it is ex- 
ercised and by those in sympathy, and Mr. 
Lamont is altogether accurate in referring to 
it as a “test case important to all individuals 
and organizations active in the field of educa- 
tion and public relation.” 

What the Wood-Rankin committee has at- 
tempted with respect to the Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship, as it did with respect 
to the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee, is to harass the organization out of ex- 
istence. To this end, the committee has in- 
dulged in what seems to us an arbitrary and 
outrageous abuse of its subpena power. It 
has made a sweeping and wholly unnecessary 
demand that the council produce in Wash- 
ington all its books and records—which 
would leave it, of course. unable to function. 
If the committee has any basis for belief 
that the council is engaged in un-American 
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activities—and no evidence whatever has yet 
been presented in support of such a thesis— 
it can undertake investigation on a selective 
basis. A court must now determine if the 
demand made upon the council was a rea- 
sonable exercise of the subpena power. 

Defiance of a congressional committee is, 
of course, a very serious matter not lightly 
to be countenanced by Congress or the 
courts. There js no doubt that Mr. Lamont, 
like Dr. Edws:d Barsky of the Joint Anti- 
Pascist Refugee Committee, has been tech- 
nically at least, contemptuous of congres- 
sional authority. But when congressional 
authority is used, as the committee is here 
seeking to use it, to hamstring an organi- 
zation instead of merely investigatinc it, 
contempt is invited. The House as a whole 
has now twice confirmed the invitation by 
voting to cite Barsky and Lamont for con- 
tempt. The disposition of members to sup- 
port a committee of their own creation is 
quite understandable; but they would have 
done a great deal more, we think, to enhance 
the respect for Congress which they seek to 
enforce if they had curbed a committee abus- 
ing the authority exercised in their name. 
They can hold the respect of Americans only 
as they respect American rights. 





Atomic Energy Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the conferees on the historic atomic en- 
ergy control bill, I was pleased to read 
the attached editorial from the Spring- 
field, Mass., Union, of Saturday, July 27, 
1946. 

I am sure that the other members of 
the conference, both from the Senate and 
the House, as well as our colleagues, will 
appreciate the words of commendation 
in this editorial: 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


It would be encouraging to discover that 
every conference session of Senate and House 
Members on controversial legislation ended 
in such a logical compromise as the one that 
handled the bill to create machinery for the 
control of atomic energy. The control in- 
volved naturally is not designed for inter- 
national use, but to guide our own policy 
on atomic energy in respect to whatever 
treaties are made for international control. 

One of the best features of the confer- 
ence agreement is that which guarantees ar 
all-civilian commission of five members. The 
Senate favored such a commission, the House 
recorded its support for a commission on 
which at least one military member would 
with a maximum two allowable. 
Atomic energy is explosive politically as well 
as physically, and the presence of a military 
commissioner on the board well might lead 
to foreign suspicion as to the designs of the 
control agency. 

Offsetting this defeat, the House won its 
point that the Director of the Division of 
Military Application should be a member of 
the military, an unquestionably reasonable 
provision. Further opportunity for the Army 
and the Navy to make their influence felt in 
atomic control is provided in the establish- 
ment of a military liaison committee to work 
with the control commission 

There may be some resentment, in military 
circles, against the exclusion of a service 
representative or representatives on the 
commission, Some Army leaders believe that 


CONTROL 
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full control of the atom should be vested in 
the military, but that idea implicitly em- 
phasizes only the destructive side of atomic 


energy. A commission completely free of 
official Army or Navy representation is far 
more desirable, far less suspect in the eyes 
of the world. 

The conferees should be congratulated on 
a good job well done. They have left little 
ground for argument against the proposed 
form of control. They are able to present 
to their respective legislative bodies a com- 
mendable bill that apparently has an ex- 
cellent chance of passing—and passing be- 
fore this sesson ends. 





Justice for the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
foliowing petition of the Lithuanian- 
American Council: 

JUSTICE FOR THE BALTIC STATES 


AN URGENT APPEAL TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Within a few days, on the 29th of July 
1946, representatives of 21 governments will 
meet in Paris to discuss the peace treaties for 
certain Axis satellite nations. In view of 
this, the Lithuanian American Council 
wishes to call to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
the following: 

The neutral nations of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia live, and have been living for 
quite a long time, under conditions of much 
greater hardship than those which the war 
has imposed upon the Axis nations of Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Bulgaria. The three 
Baltic States are occupied by the army and 
police forces of Soviet Russia, and have to 
suffer the most cruel methods of oppression 
and terror employed by the occupying power, 
which endeavors to impose upon them an 
economic and social order that is abhorrent 
to the desires and traditions of their popu- 
lations. 

In addition to that, these three Baltic na- 
tions are being subjected by the Soviet over- 
lords and their hand-picked quislings to the 
ruthless practice of “social engineering,” con- 
sisting of mass deportations of whole sec- 
tions of their populations considered to be 
inimical to the Soviet regime, and of colo- 
nization of their lands by Russian and Mon- 
golian elements brought in from diverse 
areas of the Soviet Union. In effect, these 
inhuman measures of the invaders amount to 
an attempt to destroy completely the three 
ancient nations residing on the shores of 
the Baltic Sea. 

And yet, while the victorious powers are 
planning a peace conference for the former 
enemy countries in order to reopen for them 
the road to a peaceful existence and develop- 
ment, the fate of the above-mentioned Baltic 
nations is being entirely ignored. 

The reports from Lithuania reaching this 
country indicate that this Baltic nation is in 
imminent danger of being wiped out by the 
Soviets. Here, for instance, is a story re- 
cently cabled to the American press from 
Stockholm, Sweden: 

“Renewal of the systematic deportation of 
Lithuanians from their homeland to make 
room for the nation’s resettlement by 
Russian families was described here today 
by a Lithuanian woman who escaped from the 


country and fied to southern Sweden. She 
said the Russians were also removing Jews. 
Following is her story: 


“‘Rounding up of people for deportation ~ 


to eastern Russia, somewhat diminished dur- 
ing the winter, began in earnest this spring. 
Among about 350 deportees from the Baltic 
states arriving weekly in Liepaja (Libau) 
concentration camp, well over one-third are 
Lithuanians. Libau concentration camp is 
one of many the Russians have established in 
Latvia, which they have made into a sort of 
distributing center for deportees. The popu- 
lation of these camps is slowly moved east- 
ward by the NKVD (Russian secret police). 
* * * Now the NKVD performs more 
quietly the liquidation begun by the sol- 
Ge. * *."* 

“In Klaipeda (Memel) there is already a 
fairly large population of newly arrived 
Russians. These settlers open shops and 
trade in greater freedom than they would in 
Russia, as no Communist principles appear 
to be enforced on them by the Russian au- 
thorities. 

“*The increase in the Russian population 
is perceptible in Kaunas and Vilna. * * * 

“Life in Lithuanian cities is difficult. 
Nothing is obtainable in the open market 
against ration coupons. The black market is 
the official market and it is run by Russian 
OMcksis. “* * *® 

““Once fertile, Lithuania is now a desert. 
This year there will be no flax or fertilizers 
available. It seems a deliberate policy of the 
Soviets to starve and ruin the country for, 
like deportation, starvation is a method of 
eliminating the native population so it can 
be replaced by Russians.’” (The Chicago 
Tribune, July 1, 1946.) 

Other witnesses who were able to escape 
from the Baltic countries, have similar 
stories to tell. The situation evidently is 
quite well known among the informed cir- 
cles in Europe, as the former Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
made the following statement in his speech 
in the House of Commons on June 5, 1946: 

“The populations of the Baltic states are 
no longer recognizable as those which exist- 
ed before the war. They have suffered a 
double liquidation, both at German hands, 
and Russian hands.” (Parliamentary De- 
bates, vol. 423, No. 154.) 

In view of these facts, can the Allied 
powers, which fought the war for the prin- 
ciples announced in the Atlanti~ Charter, 
remain passive and indifferent while the 
three Baltic nations are being wantonly an- 
nihilated? 

The victorious powers are under obligation 
to look after the welfare cven of their 
former enemies. In recognition of this 
responsibility, the Governments of the 
United States and of Great Britain are striv- 
ing to supply food to the people of Italy and 
Germany and to revive their economy. Can 
it be that the victors have a lesser obligation 
toward the nations which did not aid their 
enemies? 

Irrespective of What the present rulers of 
Lithu2nia, Latvia and Estonia might say in 
justification of their acts, the Baltic nations 
are still, in law, sovereign and independent 
states. On July 23, 1940. shortly after the 
so-called elections to the People’s Diets and 
a few days before the Russian-imposed 
quislings of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
petitioned for admission into the Soviet 
Union, the State Department issued the 
following statement: 

“During these past few days the devious 
processes whereunder the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of the three 
small Baltic republics—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—were to be deliberately annihi- 
lated by one of their more powerful neigh- 
bors, have been rapidly drawing to their 
conclusion. 

“From the day when the peoples of these 
republics first gained their independence and 
democratic form of government, the people 
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of the United States have watched their 
admirable progress in self-government with 
deep and sympathetic interest, 

“The policy of this Government is univer. 
sally known. 

“The people of the United States are op- 

“posed to predatory . activities, no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force. 

“They are likewise opposed to any form 
of intervention on the part of one state, 
however powerful, in the domestic concerns 
on any other sovereign state, however weak. 

“These principles constitute the very 
foundations upon which the existing re- 
lationships between the twenty-one sover- 
eign republics of the New World resis, 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the conviction 
of the American people that unless the doc- 
trine in which these principles are inherent 
Once again governs the relations between 
Nations, the rule of reason, of justice and of 
law—in other words, the basis of modern 
civilization itself—cannot be preserved.” 
(The Department of State Bulletin, July 27, 
1940, vol. III, No. 57, p. 48.) 

During the intervening years and on many 
occasions, the Government of the United 
States reaffirmed its stand on the matter. 
We are proud that it continues to adhere to 
this fundamental policy with regard to small 
nations. 

The United States, and many other govern- 
ments as well, in the Western Hemisphere 
and in Europe, continue to recognize the dip- 
lomatic representatives and consular agents 
of the Baltic States. Thus, there is not the 
slightest doubt in regard to the legal side 
of the problem. The rights and privileges en- 
joyed by every sovereign nation which is not 
guilty of violating its international obliga- 
tions or disturbing peace, cannot rightfully 
be denied any longer to Lithuania or her 
northern neighbors, Latvia and Estonia. 

Their desperate plight under foreign occv- 
pation calls for immediate action on the part 
of the Great Powers which have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility for the future 
of Europe 

The Lithuanian American Council, there- 
fore, urgently appeals to the Government of 
the United States to take proper steps to pro- 
tect the populations of the Baltic countries 
from the cruelties and injustices they are 
suffering at the hands of the Soviet invaders. 
In particular, we request our Government to 
see to it that arbitrary arrests, deportations, 
and executions of the people of those lands 
be stopped; that civil liberties be restored to 
them; that the confiscated farms, business 
establishments, and other properties be re- 
turned to their owners. There is no excuse 
for murder, despoliation, and torture of in- 
nocent people. 

By the pronouncements in the Atlantic 
Charter, the Common Declaration by the 
United Nations and the Yalta Agreement, the 
Great Powers promised to restore sovereign 
rights and self-government to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them, and to let 
every nation choose its own form of govern- 
ment. There is no valid reason why the ap- 
plication of these principles should be still 
withheld from Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia, more than a year aiter the cessation 
of hostilities in Europe and Asia. 

The Lithuanian American Council re- 
quests the President of the United States of 
America and the Secretary of State to use 
the power and influence of their offices to 
effect the removal of obstacles which prevent 
the exercise of the functions of sovereignty 
of the Baltic States, to wit: 

That the Soviet armies of occupation and 
its police force be withdrawn from their 
territories; 

That the conditions be brought about in 
those countries that will allow hundreds of 
thousands of their deportees and refugees 
to return to their homes without danger to 
their lives and personal liberty; 








That, finally, the people of Lithuania—as 
well as Latvia and Estonia—be given an op- 
portunity to choose their governments by 
free and unfettered elections. 

By addressing this urgent appeal to you, 
we seek only justice for the small and de- 
fenseless nations which by no fault of their 
own became tragic victims of the terrible 
war and the rivalry of greed between their 
more powerful neighbors. We fervently hope 
that the United States and its allies will spare 
no effort to redeem their pledge, solemnly 
given during the war, to create a lasting 
peace based on principles of freedom and 
equality for all nations, large and small. 

Respectfully submitted by the Lithuanian 
American Council executive board: 
LEONARD SIMUTIS, 

President, 
Dr. P. GRIGAITIs, 

Secretary. 
MIKAS VAIDYLA, 

Treasurer. 





Veterans’ Housing Bogs Down 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, apparently we have too many 
fingers in the pie. We have too many 
agencies and too little work, and appar- 
ently a great lack of coordination and 
cooperation between the various Federal 
agencies and bureaus. These were de- 
signed to help the veterans, and calcu- 
lated to furnish, as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, housing for the veterans, who need 
homes. 

At Tulsa, Okla., a deplorable situation 
exists, which I am inclined to believe is 
illustrative of what is going on through- 
out the Nation. For 4% months a series 
of veterans’ temporary housing facilities 
has been in process of reconstruction and 
adaptation for the use as veterans’ living 
quarters. But the veterans’ housing 
programs have bogged down, as is woe- 
fully illustrated by the resolution of 
Tulsa Post, No. 577, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, adopted by that post at its meeting 
July 25, 1946: 

Whereas the city of Tulsa made applica- 
tion for housing units for war veterans 
through the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, which application was granted on 
or about March 6, 1946, for 215 housing 
units, and a further application for 140 
housing units was granted on or about 
June 9, 1946; and 

Whereas a contract was let to W. R. Grim- 
shaw Construction Co. to dismantle the first 
allotment of 215 housing units at Wichita, 
Kans., move and reconstruct the buildings 
in Tulsa, and the contract was negotiated 
without competitive bids, on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee, plus a percentage of the contrac- 
tor’s overhead agreement; and 

Whereas materials commenced to arrive at 
the fairgrounds in Tulsa on about March 15, 
1946, and have been in the process of erec- 
tion since that time; and 

Whereas Mayor Olney F. Flynn appointed 
& Committee to accept applications and screen 
the said applications for occupancy of the 
Veterans’ emergency housing units, and ap- 
proximately 550 applications were accepted 
lor the initial allotment of housing units, 
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and an order of preference was set up by 
this committee, composed of representatives 
of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, Red 
Cross, and major war veterans’ organiza- 
tions; and, 

Whereas the committee selected out of 
the applications 197 married veterans with 
237 children and 28 expectant mothers (plus 
veterans and their families of the Negro race 
for occupancy of those housing units assigned 
Negro veterans) for occupancy of the hous- 
ing units at the Tulsa fairgrounds; and 

Whereas on June 6, 1946, it was announced 
in the public press that the veterans’ emer- 
gency housing project in Tulsa was to be 
delayed indefinitely because of lack of ma- 
terials to complete same, and 

Whereas on June 6, 1946, there was ap- 
pointed by this post an emergency housing 
committee with instructions to do any and 
all things necessary within its power to 
cause an early completion of the veterans’ 
emergency housing project in Tulsa and to 
work with other war veterans’ organizations 
to this end; and 

Whereas the emergency housing commit- 
tee made an extensive investigation of the 
cause of the failure to complete the veterans’ 
emergency housing project made numerous 
out-of-town trips to various places and in- 
terviewed many persons, and cooperated with 
other veterans’ organizations to this end; 
and 

Whereas the veterans’ emergency housing 
committee found: 

1. That unless the materials hereinbefore 
listed (set forth in the committee’s report) 
are found and made available, the war vet- 
erans’ emergency housing project will be 
delayed indefinitely. 

2. That the contractor had been told by 
Government agencies that the required ma- 
terials for the projects would be procured 
through Government channels as needed. 

3. That there is no liaison between the 
various Government agencies, and particu- 
larly between the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, War Assets Administration, Surplus 
Property Office, Army and Navy personnel in 
charge of war plants, camps, and canton- 
ments. 

4. That the materials have not been made 
available to the contractor. 

5. That where the Government agencies 
such as the Civilian Productions Administra- 
tion have authorized and created local ad- 
visory committees recognized and established 
organizations of war veterans have not been 
consulted and do not have representation on 
such committees. 

6. That materials suitable for use in vet- 
erans’ housing projects, such as the one at 
Tulsa, have been disposed of by Army and 
Navy authorities: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Post No. 577, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, in regular meeting assembled at 
Tulsa, Okla., That: 

1. That the findings of the veterans’ emer- 
gency housing committee above set forth be 
made the findings of this post; 

2. That a representative of the recognized 
and established organization of war veterans 
be added to the local committee working with 
the Civilian Production Administration; 

3. That liaison be established between the 
agencies charged with administering the 
Federal public housing program to the end 
that the materials salvaged from various 
camps and defense plants and declared sur- 
plus be channeled to the veterans’ emergency 
housing program. 

4. That salvaged material that can be uti- 
lized in the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram be channeled to the contractors award- 
ed contracts for the construction of such vet- 
erans’ emergency housing earmarked only for 
such use. 

5. That all new building materials stored 
in Government-owned or leased warehouses 
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and all salvaged building materials from 
camps and defense plants be channeled to 
the veterans’ housing program through rec- 
ognized and established merchants for re- 
sale exclusively for the construction of vet- 
erans’ homes. 

6. That corrective steps be taken to coun- 
teract the lack of interest and passive atti- 
tude prevailing in the Government agencies 
charged with the administration of the Fed- 
eral public housing program. 

7. That the findings of the emergency 
housing committee of this post and this reso- 
lution be given the widest publicity possible 
and that copies of same be forwarded to all 
Senators and Representatives from the State 
of Oklahoma requesting their support and 
assistance in rectifying the conditions that 
prevail. 

Adopted at Tulsa, Okla., this 25th day of 
July 1946. 





GrorGE J. OVERMEYER, 
Post Commander. 
LAWRENCE BRENT, 
Adjutant. 


Mr. Speaker, the circumstances enu- 
merated in the foregoing resolution are 
enough to cause the various Federal bu- 
reaus charged with the responsibility of 
providing homes for the veterans to hang 
their heads in shame. There is no ex- 
cuse for such delays, and the disappoint- 
ments which have resulted; nor for the 
failure to carry out the intent of the 
Congress. The situation is almost per- 
suasive that there has not been an at- 
tempt in good faith to carry out the pro- 
visions of the laws enacted by Congress 
and designed to furnish relief for the 
veterans and their families so badly in 
need of housing facilities. It simply 
does not make sense to see building ma- 
terials and supplies being used for other 
purposes, while these veterans’ projects 
are delayed. If the veterans are to be 
housed, as Congress provided they should 
be, these bureaus should channel the 
materials to such projects. The veter- 
ans have a right to complain, and have 
their plight exposed to the public. It 
is the result of the bungling and mis- 
management on the part of those clothed 
with constituted authority in the prem- 
ises. 





Congress Should Have Granted Veterans 
and Pioneers Assistance First 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, while 
there is overwhelming sentiment in Con- 
gress and in the country for the Gcv- 
ernment reorganization bill, I personally 
did not like many of the details of it. 

I felt that this was not the time to 
make an increase in the compensation 
of the Members of Congress as the $10,- 
000 and the $2,500 official expense ac- 
count is sufficient. 

I would rather see an increase in pen- 
sions given to our worthy and needy pio- 
neers and old people. Furthermore, we 
could wait for some time, as far as these 
congressional increases are concerned, 
until we get closer to a balanced budget. 
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Then, too, there are many needs for 
the veterans which must be provided. 

It would have been better to wait until 
another later date to bring up the mat- 
ter of congressional salary increases, 
even though most people believe Mem- 
bers of Congress are underpaid. 





Relief for Small War Plants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a letter written by the Honorable 
Haro_p Knutson to the Honorable John 
W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
today. 

Some months ago I introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6022) to grant relief to small war 
plant corporations from an executive or- 
der requiring certificates of necessity 
from such plants. This bill was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives which in 
turn submitted the bill to the Treasury 
Department for a report. Repeated re- 
quests have been made for such report 
but to date it has not been received. 


It is now too late to ask the passage 
of said legislation. The following letter 
suggests immediate relief which could be 
granted by the President. The letter 
follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovst oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Early in the war 
the late President Roosevelt issued an Execu- 
tive order under his War Powers Act requir- 
ing small contractors to secure certificates of 
necessity which would enable them to amor- 
tize their investments in such war plants or 
to charge off the cost thereof against profits. 

The order has never been rescinded and it 
is working a definite hardship on many small 
war plants who do not have large legal staffs 
and perhaps were not aware of the need for 
securing such a certificate. 

In order to relieve their distress Repre- 
sentative Donpbero, of Michigan, introduced 
H. R. 6022 several months ago and it was 
referred to the Ways and Means Committee, 
where no action has been taken because the 
Treasury has to date failed to submit a report 
on this bill, notwithstanding numerous re- 
quests that they do so. 

It is now too late to take action on any 
new legislation as Congress will probably ad- 
journ Friday. In view of this situation, I am 
going to request that you be so good as to 
suggest to the President that he revoke the 
order referred to in paragraph 1 of this 
letter in order to give immediate relief to 
hundreds, if not thousands, of small war 
plants which may be put out of business be- 
cause of their failure to secure a certificate 
of necessity. Such action would grant real 
relief and enable many of them to stay in 
business. 

With personal regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Yours sincerely, 
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Further Footsteps on the Pathway to 
Enduring World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having been graciously extended 
me so to do, I herewith make brief com- 
ment and insert in connection therewith 
a chronological list of principal inter- 
national conferences in which the United 
States has participated during the period 
from January 1, 1945, to and including 
June 1946. This list was prepared by 
the very prompt and very able Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, and I again have occasion to 
thank the Library of Congress for their 
cooperation in this important matter. 
Heretofore on occasions the Library of 
Congress, at my request, has likewise fur- 
nished me with a chronological list of 
such international conférences in which 
the United States has participated in the 
period preceding my request for these 
lists. This valuable and inspiring infor- 
mation and data has been heretofore 
printed in the Appendix of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD. To complete the Recorp 
therefore, down to date, I have pleasure 
in inserting the list hereinafter set forth. 

This day on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, I was privileged to make 
brief comment on the fact of the begin- 
ning on yesterday of the peace confer- 
ence of the 21 nations at Paris, France; 
and to call to your attention also the 
very significant and appropriate send- 
off given our distinguished Secretary of 
State, James Byrnes, when he left Wash- 
ington a couple of days before this epic- 
making peace conference in Paris. Dis- 
tinguished Senators, of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republicar Parties, as well as 
distinguished Members of the House of 
Representatives, the President of the 
United States, Cabinet officers, top-rank- 
ing governmental administrators, ad- 
mirals, generals, and members of the 
armed forces, both men and women, 
civilians by the thousands, with the wav- 
ing of flags and the cordial salute of 
trumpets and the playing of inspiring 
patriotic music—these all joined in send- 
ing our Secretary of State in a hopeful, 
inspired, prayerful attitude to Paris. 
How significant it is that bipartisan sup- 
port cordially and sincerely wishes this 
conference abundant success. How dif- 
ferent it is from some times past in our 
Nation’s history. Thank God that selfish 
and ostrichlike isolationism is no longer 
prevalent or paramount in our Halis of 
Congress—sufficient enough to hold back 
the fact that we must either live as a 
world neighborhood or we will not live at 
all. This morning on the floor of the 
House I respectfully urged every Member 
of Congress to work for peace and to pray 
unceasingly. I also urged that each of us 
do our dead level best for our constitu- 
ents in our respective districts—to think 
rightly and pray sincerely that this Paris 
Peace Conference will find common ac- 





cord to the end that men shall endur- 
ingly live in terms of peace—instead of in 
terms of fear of sudden atomic destruc. 
tion. 


This list, together with the others the 
Library of Congress supplied me and 
which have been inserted in the Coy- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD Appendix by me dur- 
ing the last 18 months, should convince 
us of the fact that never before in re- 
corded history have there been so many 
nations of the world holding so many in- 
ternational conferences among them- 
selves on the subject of common concern, 
worry, fears, and stresses among men 
of different nationalities; of different 
faiths; of different political idealogies; of 
different ways of living; of different ways 
of economic control and social philoso- 
phies. I have a very definite feeling from 
what I read and learn from the world’s 
present economic status and history that 
probably the most formidable enemy of 
enduring world peace and of world 
neighborhood progress, stabilized and co- 
operative effort, and common undcer- 
standing and good will among the peo- 
ples of the earth at this time is the un- 
toward and present unbalance in our 
world neighborhood. Never before have 
we been forced to live as such close neigh- 
bors. Never again will we live as far 
from the ather nations of the world as 
we live this day. Transportation de- 
velopment, scientific research, technical 
improvements, and atomic energy have 
catapulted us into either a world catas- 
trophe or a world neighborhood or a 
world neighborhood of nations. America 
has her present destiny which is to as- 
sume the responsibility and to discharge 
with honor and dispatch America’s full 
obligation, responsibility, and privilege 
to a determination of which choice the 
world shall make. With reliable facts 
and figures to our attention that prob- 
ably about two-thirds of the world’s pop- 
ulation ordinarily lives in poverty and 
ignorance, and that this percentage of 
the world’s people cannot well produce 
either enough to eat or enough to wear 
or enough to house themselves decent- 
ly—and with the immediate and intimate 
presence of atomic energy and fissionable 
materials ever in our midst; and with 
the probability that it is no secret to any 
of the major nations of the world—I say 
it is encouraging and heartening that the 
Paris Peace Conference is now in prog- 
ress, and that these 161 chronologically 
listed international conferences have 
been recently held as set forth in this 
list from the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this leads me to say very 
sincerely—even though very briefly—that 
the heart of America must not think for 
a moment of being discouraged or dis- 
heartened on account of any present 
world condition which seems to indicate 
great difficulty in and problems about 
concerted action in either this Paris peace 
conference—or any other conference 
amongst the world nations. For, it seems 
to me that evidence conclusively proves 
that the world nations are getting to- 
gether for they know they must get on 
their knees in humility and concerted 
thinking together; lest they are forced 
to deal in the immediate future as the 
aborigines dealt, to wit: to kill other 
humans first lest they themselves are 














killed by other humans. Therefore, let us 
take heart as we are conscious of these 
international conferences having been 
held, and the minds of the world directed 
to a common solution of world neighbor- 
hood problems. 

Nor is the fact that startling or final 
agreement has not been made on all of 
the subject matters of the conference at 
all discouraging to me. I hope and pray 
that no American will allow himself to be 
possessed of mental fear or hazard or 
stress or strain in these strenuous, trying 
times of reconversion of this world from 
the greatest devastating war in the world 
history. We must keep our heads up and 
our hearts and spirits attuned with the 
infinite. We must keep our feet on the 
ground—patriotic, devoted, sensible, and 
sound—tolerant of all sincere purposes of 
sincere people, where ever they are in the 
world. We must dedicate our renewed 
strength to the cause of unity of action as 
a nation to the end that none of those 
who have died shall have done so in vain, 
on account of any lack of purpose or 
power or work on our part. 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF PRINCIPAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCES IN WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES PARTICIPATED DuRING PERIOD JAN- 
vary 1, 1945, TO JUNE 30, 1946 
(Listed at the request of Representative 

CLyvE Doyte of California) 

1. Thirteenth session of the Joint Mari- 
time Commission of the International Labor 
Office, London, England, January 8 to Janu- 
ary 12, 1945. 

2. Ninety-fourth session of the governing 
body of the International Labor Office, Lon- 
don, England, January 25 to January $1, 1945. 

3. The Crimea Conference, Yalta; Febru- 
ary 4 to February 12, 1945. 

4. Inter-American Conference of Problems 
of War and Peace, Mexico, D. F., Mexico, 
February 21 to March 8, 1945. 

5. Fourth meeting of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee, Washington, 
D. C., April 2 to April 14, 1945. 

6. United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization, San Francisco, Calif., 
April 25 to June 26, 1945. 

7. Ninety-fifth session of the governing 
body of the International Labor Office, Que- 
bec, Canada, June 21 to June 28, 1945. 

8. International Medical Congress, Tehe- 
ran, Iran, July 1 to July 9, 1945. 

9. Tripartite Conference of Berlin (Pots- 
dam), Berlin, Germany, July 17 to August 2, 
1945. 

10. Meeting of the Permanent Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee on Social Security, Mexico, 
D. F., Mexico, July 23 to July 28, 1945. 

11. Third Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Caracas, Venezuela, July 24 to 
August 7, 1945. 

12. Allied Control Council for Germany, 
First meeting Berlin, Germany, July 30, 1945 
(continuous). 

13. Commonwealth and Empire Confer- 
ence on Radio for Civil Aviation (CERCA), 
London, England, Demonstrations: July 26, 
1945. Sessions: August 7 to August 20, 1945. 

14. Third session of the Council of the Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration of 
the United Nations, London, England, Au- 
gust 7 to August 25, 1945. 

15, Conference of Experts on Tangier, Paris, 
France, August 10, to August 31, 1945. 

16. First meeting of the Interim Council 
of the Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, Montreal, Canada, August 
15, 1945 (continuous). 

17. Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Preparatory Commission of the United 


Nations, August 16 to November 23, 1945, 
London, England. 
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18. First annua] International Film Con- 
gress, jointly with Third International Film 
Week observance, Basel, Switzerland, August 
30 to September 8, 1945. 

19. Meetink of the International Sugar 
Council, London, England, August 31, 1945. 

20. Meeting of the International Wheat 
Council, London, England, August 31 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. 

21. Third Inter-American Conference on 
Radio, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September.3 to 
September 27, 1945. 

22. Special meeting of the International 
Council of the American International Insti- 
tute for the Protection of Childhood, San- 
tiago, Chile, September 9 to September 15, 
1945. 

23. First Inter-American Congress on So- 
cial Service, Santiago, Chile, September 9 to 
September 15, 1945. 

24. International Conference on Child War 
Victims, Zurich, Switzerland, September 10 
to September 20, 1945. 

25. International Study Week for Child 
War Victims, Zurich, Switzerland, September 
10 to September 20, 1945. 

26. Council of Foreign Ministers, London, 
England, September 10 to October 2, 1946. 

27. First meeting of the Allied Control 
Commission for Austria, Vienna, Austria, 
September 11, 1945 (continuous). (Estab- 
lished August 8, 1945.) 

28. Conference on Civilian Radio Frequen- 
cies, London, England, September 17 to Sep- 
tember 21, 1945. 

29. Anglo-American Negotiation on Petro- 
leum, London, England, September 17 to Sep- 
tember 24, 1945. 

30. Conference on European Food and Ag- 
riculture Statistics, London, England, Sep- 
tember 17 to September 22, 1945. 

31. Great Lakes Fisheries Conference, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, September 18 to September 19, 
1945. 

$2. United States-Belgium discussion with 
regard to finance and trade Washington, 
D. C., September 10 to October 20, 1945. 

33. Conference of European Experts on 
Seeds, Brussels, Belgium, October 9 to Oc- 
tober 11, 1945. 

34. Governing Body: International Labor 
Office, Ninety-sixth Session, Paris, France, 
October 10 to October 14, 1945. 

35. International Labor Conference, twen- 
ty-seventh session, Paris, France, October 15 
to November 5, 1945. 

36. United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, First Session of the Confer- 
ence, Quebec City, October 16 to November 
1, 1945. 

37. Far Eastern Advisory Commission (re- 
placed by Far Eastern Commission), Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 30 to December 26, 
1945. 

38. United Nations Conference for the Es- 
tablishment of an Educational and Cultural 
Organization, Loncon, England, November 
1 to November 16, 1945. 

39. Governing Body: International Labor 
Office, Ninety-seventh Session, Paris, France, 
November 6 and November 7, 1945. 

40. United Nations Reparations Confer- 
ence, Paris France, November 9 to December 
21, 1945. 

41. First Meeting Inter-American Econom- 
ic and Social Council (continuous) (estab- 
lished August 29, 1945), Washington, D. C., 
November 15, 1945. 

42. Preparatory Technical Maritime Con- 
ference, Copenhagen, Denmark, November 15 
to December 1, 1945. 

43. First meeting of Timber Subcommittee 
of EECE, London, England, November 16, 

1945. 

44. Rubber Study Group of the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, and the United 


. States, London, England, November 19 to No- 


vember 23, 1945. 

45. Conference on Regulations of Whaling, 
London, England, November 20 to November 
26, 1945. 
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46. Timber Working Group of Timber Sub- 
committee of EECE, London, England, No- 
vember 21, 1946. 

47. United States-British Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Conference, Hamilton, 
Bermuda, November 22 to December 4, 1945. 

48. First session International Military 
Tribunal (continuous), (established August 
8, 1945), Nuremberg, Germany, November 20, 
1945. 

49. International Seed Conference, 
Hague, Netherlands, November 22, 1945. 
50. United Nations Preparatory Commis- 
sion, London, England, November 23 to De- 

cember 23, 1945. 

51. Second Pan American Ophthalmology 
Congress, Montevideo, Uruguay, November 
26 to December 2, 1945. 

52. Meeting of the executive committee of 
the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, London, England, December 4 and 5, 
1945. 

53. Industrial Committee on Coal Mining, 
International Labor Organization, London, 
England, December 5 to December 13, 1945. 

54. Meeting of Subcommittee on Study of 
Joint Causes of Death, Washington, D. C., 
December 10 to December 12, 1945. 

55. Meeting of the executive committee, 
International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics, London, England, December 10 to 
December 17, 1945. 

56. Third meeting of the Mexican-United 
States Agricultural Commission, various 
places in Mexico, December 10 to December 
17, 1945. 

57. Joint Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry on Palestine and European Jews 
(continuous), various places, December 10, 
1945. 

58. United States participation on pro- 
visional basis of first postwar meetings of 
International Commission for the Rhine 
River (first meeting: November 20, 1945), 
Strasburg, Germany, December 12, 1945. 

59. Industrial Committee on Inland Trans- 
port, international labor organization, Lon- 
don, England, December 13 to 21, 1945. 

60. Second annual meeting American 
Soviet Medical Society, Philadelphia, Pa., 
December 15, 1945. 

61. Big Three Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, Moscow, Russia, December 16 to 26, 1945. 

62. Canada-United States meeting, Ottawa, 
Canada, December 17 to 19, 1945. 

63. Caribbean Commission (replaced 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission), 
Washington, D. C., December 20, 1945. 

64. Allied Control Commission for Rumania 
(continuous), Bucharest, Rumania, Decem- 
ber 20, 1945. 

€5. Far Eastern Commission (replaced Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission), Washington 
and Pacific region, December 26, 1945. 

66. Allied Council for Japan, Tokyo, De- 
cember 26, 1945. 

67. Secretary of State Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Washington, D. C., January 
7, 1946. 

68. Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, January 7 to 11, 1946. 

69. Meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters (continuous), London, England, Janu- 
ary 10, 1946. 

70. First part of the Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization (concurrent meetings 
of the Security, Economic and Social, and 
Trusteeship Councils), London, England, 
January 10 to 15, 1946 

71. Discussions between United States of 
America and Cuba regarding proposals for 
North American Regional Broadcasting Con- 
ference, Habana, Cuba, January 13, 1946. 

72. First meeting of Allied Mission to ob- 
serve the Greek elections, Washington, D. C., 
January 14 to 15, 1916. 

73. Meeting of the Caribbean Forestry 
Committee, Port of Spain, Trinidad, January 

14 to January 24, 1946. 


The 
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74. Civil Aviation Conference (United 
States and United ingdom), Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, January 15 to February 11, 1946. 

75. International Textile Group (United 
States of America, United Kingdom, China, 
and India), Tokyo, Japan, January 15, 1946. 

76. Seed Subcommittee of the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, The Hague, 
Holland, January 17 to January 19, 1946. 

77. First meeting of the Security Council 
of the United Nations, London, England, 
January 17 to February 15, 1946. 

78. Conference Committee on Constitu- 
tional Question, International Labor Organi- 
zation, London, England, January 21 to Feb- 
ruary 18, 1946. 

79. Fourteenth session of the International 
Technical Committee of Aeral Legal Experts 
(CITEJA), Paris, France, January 22 to Jan- 
uary 29, 1946. 

80. First meeting of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations, London, 
England, Jauary 23 to February 18, 1946. 

81. International Cotton Study Group 
(subcommittee of the International Advisory 
Committee), Washington, D. C., January 24 
to February 18, 1946. 

82. Meeting of economic counselors, Paris, 
France, January 28 to February 2, 1946. 

83. International Development Works 
Committee of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, Montreal, Canada, January 28 to 
February 2, 1946. 

84. Preparatory Commission of the 
UNESCO, London, England, February 1, 1946. 

85. Second North American Regional 
Broadcasting Engineering Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 4 to February 25, 
1946. 

86. United Maritime Authority, London, 
England, February 4 to February 11, 1946. 

87. International Sugar Council, London, 
England, February 5, 1946. 

88. First Philatelic Exhibition in Cairo, 
Egypt, February 8 to March 8, 1946. 

89. Subcommittee for the Study of the 
Joint Causes of Death, Washington, D. C., 
February 11 to February 13, 1946. 

90. Meeting of the Preparatory Commission 
of the UNESCO, London, England, February 
11 to February 13, 1946. 

91. Second Session of West Indian Confer- 
ence, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, February 21 
to March 12, 1946. 

92. Conference of the Directors of the 
International Meteorological Organization 
(extraordinary meeting), London, England, 
February 25 to March 2, 1946. 

93. Conference to discuss Middle East 
Trunk Telephone and Telegraph Network, 
Cairo, Egypt, February 25, 1946. 

94. Extraordinary meeting of the directors 
of the International Conference of Meteoro- 
logical Organization, London, England, Feb- 
ruary 25 to March 2, 1946. 

‘95. Agricultural Survey Mission to the 
Middle East, London, Paris, Cairo, February 
28, 1946. 

96. Meeting of the Interim Committee of 
the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy, February 28, 1946. 

97. American-Canadian Customs Meeting, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1946. 

98. Ninth International Conference on 
Education, Geneva, Switzerland, March 4 to 
March 9, 1946. 

99. Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, North Atlantic Area Route 
Service Organization Conference (first of a 
series of regional conferences), Dublin, Eire, 
March 4 to March 27, 1946. 

100. Seventh Assembly of the International 
Astronomical Union, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
March 7 to March 12, 1946. 

101. Meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Wilmington Island, near 
Savannah, Ga., March 8 to March 18, 1946. 

102. Meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the International Monetary Fund, Wilming- 


ton Island, near Savannah, Ga., March 8 to 
March 18, 1946. 

103. Nineteenth meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees, London, Efgland, March 
12, 1946 (for 1 day). 

104. Meeting of the American, Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, Montevideo, March 14 to March 
16, 1946. 

105. Fourth session of the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Atlantic City, N. J., March 
15 to March 29, 1946. 

106. Negotiations with Switzerland con- 
cerning German external property, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 18 to May 26, 1946. 

107. Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations: Meeting of the Technical 
Preparatory Committee to prepare an agenda 
for the International Health Organization, 
Paris, France, March 18, 194 

108. Second meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, Atlantic City, 
N. J., March 19 to March 23, 1946. 

109. Committee of Experts on the Rules of 
Procedure of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, New York, N. Y., March 
20, 1946. 

110. North Sea Fisheries Conference (still 
in session as of April 1, 1946), London, Eng- 
land, March 25, 1946. 

111. Meeting of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee of the United Nations, New York, N. Y.. 
March 25, 1946. 

112. Meeting of the Security Council of 
the United Nations, New York, N. Y., March 
25, 1946. 

113. Special UNRRA Committee of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, At- 
lantic City, N. J., March 25, 1946. 

114. Meeting of the Permanent Commit- 
tee of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, Rome, Italy, March 28, 1946. 

115. Double taxation discussions (United 
States-France), Washington, D. C., March 
28, 1946. 

116. Financial negotiations (United States- 
France), Washington, D. C., March 28. 1946. 

117. Third Congress of American States 
Members of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, Mexico, D. F., April 1, 1946. 

118. Meeting of the Air Navigation and 
Air Transport Committees of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAO), Montreal, Canada, April 1, 1946. 

119. Meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, Mexico, D. F., April 1-10, 1946. 

120. PICAO Council Meeting, Montreal, 
Canada, April 2-16, 1946. 

121. Conference of Ministers of Food and 
Agriculture (under the auspices of the Emer- 
gency Economiz Committee for Europe), 
London, England, April 3-6, 1946. 

122. Fifth Pan American Railway Congress, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, April 5, 1946. 

123. United Nations Special Committee on 
Refugees and Displaced Persons, London, 
England, April 8, 1946. 

124. Cotton Standards Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 8, 1946. 

125. Meeting of the Central Rhine Com- 
mission, Strasbourg, Germany, April 10-12, 
1946. 

126. FAO Meeting of Scientific and Statis- 
tical Experts, London, England, April 10-20, 
1946. 

127. Meeting of the Council of the Euro- 
pean Central Inland Transport Organization, 
London, England, April 12, 1946. 

128. Meeting of the Permanent Council of 
the International Congress of Anthropologi- 
cal and Ethnological Sciences, Oxford, Eng- 
land, April 12-15, 1946. 


129. Various Meetings of the Employment . 


and Economic Commission, Human Rights 
Commission, Statistical Commission, Tempo- 
rary Social Commission, Temporary Trans- 
port and Communications Commission, Com- 
mission on Women, of the Economic and 
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Social Council of the United Nations, New 
York, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 

130. Industrial Committee on Iron anq 
Steel of the International Labor Organiza. 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, April 23-29, 1946. 

131. Second Regional Organization Confer. 
ence on the PICAO European Area Route 
Service, Paris, April 23, 1946. 

132. Meeting of the Bureau of the Pena) 
and Penitentiary Commission, Bern, Swit. 
zerland, April 24, 1946. 

133. Meeting of the Permanent Committee 
of the International Office of Public Health, 
Paris, France, April 24 to May 6, 1946. 

134. Meeting of Foreign Ministers of Big 
Four, Paris, France, April 25, 1946. 

135. Annual meeting of the Governing 
Board of the Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute, Mexico, D. F., April 1946. 

136. Negotiations with Sweden of German 
external property (safehaven), Washington, 
D. C., April 1946. 

137. Meeting of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, New York, 
N. Y., April 1946. 

138. Industrial Committee on Metal Trades 
of the International Labor Organization, To- 
ledo, Ohio, May 2, 1946. 

139. Fifth meeting of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee, Washington, 
D. C., May 7 to May 14, 1946. 

140. Informal international meeting of 
Radio and Radar Aids to Marine Navigation, 
London, England, May 7 to May 22, 1946. 

141. Conference of Institutes of Economic 
Research, Paris, France, May 11 to May 18, 
1946. 

142. Preliminary meeting of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office, Mon- 
treal, Canada, May 14, 1946. 

143. Meeting of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements for Consultation with Nongov- 
ernmental Organizations of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, 
New York, N. Y., May 20, 1946. 

144. FAO; Special meeting on Urgent Food 
Problems, Washington, D. C., May 20 to May 
28, 1946. 

145. Council meeting of the PICAO, Mon- 
treal, Canada, May 21, 1946. 

146. First annual meeting of the Assembly 
of the PICAO, Montreal, Canada, May 21 to 
June 7, 1946, 

147. Ninety-eighth session of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor Office, 
Montreal, Canada, May 23 to May 28, 1946. 

148. Conference on Constitutional Ques- 
tions of the International Labor Office, Mon- 
treal, Canada, May 23 to May 28, 1946. 

149. Assembly of the International College 
of Surgeons, Lima, Peru, May 24 to May 27, 
1946. 

150. Meeting of the Committee on Nego- 
tiations with Specialized Agencies of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, New York, N. Y., May 24 to June 21, 1946. 

151. Second session of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, New 
York, N. Y., May 24 to June 21, 1946. 

152. Discussions relative to the possible 
revision of international conventions ap- 
plicable to the treatment of prisoners of 
war, Geneva, Switzerland, May through June 
1946. 

153. Inter-American Conference of Experts 
on Copyright, Washington, D. C., June 1 to 
June 22, 1946. 

154. Meeting of the North American Re- 
gional Broadcasting Engineering Committee, 
Washington, D. C., June 3 to June 7, 1946. 

155. International meeting of Criminal 
Policy Commission, Brussels, Belgium, June 
3 to June 6, 1946. 

156. Twenty-eighth session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference (maritime session), 
Seattle, Wash., June 6 to June 29, 1936. 

157. Atomic Energy Commission of the 
United Nations, New York, N. Y., June 
14- , 1946. 

158. First meeting of the United Maritime 
Consultative Council, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, June 18 to June 25, 1946. 
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159. Conference on International Health 
Organization, New York, N. Y., June 19 to 
July 21, 1946. 

160, Discussions regarding air-transport 
agreement between United States and Mex- 
ico, Mexico, D. F., June 24 to July 25, 1946. 

161. Caribbean Tourist Conference, New 
York, N. ¥., June 1946. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HERBERT J. McGLINCHEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. McGLINCHEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
smoke of battle over OPA has cleared 
away and we have a price-control law. 
But the facts of the deliberate sabotage 
of this vital program should be impressed 
upon the minds of our people so that 
they will know who is responsible for the 
weak, crippled measure which the Presi- 
dent felt compelled to approve. 

Aided by a group of lobbyists, with 
millions of dollars back of them, the Re- 
publican Congressmen, ignoring the dis- 
tress which higher prices will bring to 
hunareds of thousands of persons, em- 
ployed every means at their command 
to bring about the death of OPA. In 
that they failed. But they did succeed 
in taking out most of its teeth. 

I believe in enacting legislation which 
will provide essential justice to all of our 
people and at the same time preserve our 
future national security. I believe that 
effective price control should have been 
continued for another year, and voted 
accordingly, and judging from the thou- 
sands of letters and telegrams which 
have poured into Washington during re- 
cent weeks, the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people believes likewise. Various 
pressure groups, however, expect to 
profit by inflation at the expense of the 
millions of our citizens who sacrificed to 
buy bonds during the war. Beginning 
several months ago, these groups have 
waged a steady battle for the removal of 
price control, and the seeds of their 
propaganda fell on fertile soil when 
planted with Republican Members of 
the House and Senate, who were ready 
and willing to undertake the job of 
emasculating the price-control law. 

Under the new law many changes will 
be made. More and more products will 
be freed of price controls, and decontrol 
will come faster and faster. 

As prices rise, the tendency will be to 
blame the party in power, whereas the 
fault lies directly with the Republican 
Party and a few Democratic members 
from the South. When people are irri- 
tated and unhappy over the national out- 
look, their tendency is to vote against 
whoever is in office. In the coming elec- 
tion, I sincerely trust that they will profit 
by the tragic experience through which 
our country passed as a result of electing 
a Republican Congress following World 
War I and repeating that mistake in sub- 
Sequent elections. It is needless to dwell 
on the misery and distress suffered by the 
millions of our plain people through the 


Hoover depression. Even the grim war 
years have not erased those memories 
from our minds. 

Consumers and businessmen alike 
should realize that the Government has 
been exerting every effort to safeguard 
their earnings and savings by stabilizing 
prices and that, despite the greatest in- 
flationary pressure the country has ever 
known, under OPA a relatively stable 
price level and a sound economy have 
been maintained. 

Any weakness in price control as it 
existed prior to June 30 was in its ad- 
ministration and not in the law. In- 
justices have occurred in some instances, 
especially in the operation of rent con- 
trol, but greater injustices became evi- 
dent immediately upon the expiration of 
the law on June 30. Recently, a dis- 
tressed woman called at my Philadelphia 
office to solicit my advice in a rent prob- 
lem. She was the mother of three 
veterans. Her daughter had served in 
the United States Navy. This girl is now 
an invalid. Immediately after the ex- 
piration of the price-control law on June 
30, the mother received a 30-day notice of 
eviction. As stated, she is the mother of 
not only one but three veterans, one an 
invalid. They are people of limited 
means, and their cutlook was dismal in- 
deed as due to the present housing short- 
age they did not know which way to turn. 

The Republican Governor of our State 
might have had the foresight to cail a 
special session of the legislature to act on 
rent control as had been done by the 
governors of other States. Instead, when 
distressed citizens appealed to him to 
take this step he replied by suggesting 
that they write to their Congressman. 
Again, the same old story of buck-pass- 
ing, a typical illustration of the do- 
nothing policy for which the Republican 
Party is renowned. The city council of 
Philadelphia finally made a half-hearted 
effort to remedy the local situation by 
acting on a rent regulation and referring 
it to the city solicitor to determine its 
legality. Another example of the policy 
of inaction and indolence which charac- 
terizes the Republican Party, and an- 
other example of hypocrisy because while 
the Republican Party in Philadelphia, in 
its efforts to deceive the people, was giv- 
ing lip service to rent control, the Repub- 
lican Party in Washington through its 
Republican Congressmen from Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere was voting not only 
against rent control, but also against 
price control of commodities. 





Terminal Leave Pay for Enlisted Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I feel con- 
strained to urge the House to vote for a 
cash settlement in lieu of terminal leave 
pay for enlisted personnel. 

Throughout this session of Congress I 
have felt that it would be more proper, 
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more useful, and more acceptable to the 
personnel involved and to the Govern- 
ment to vote and pay adjusted compen- 
sation for enlisted personnel rather than 
terminal leave pay. This would have off- 
set their failure to receive leave pay and 
would have adjusted the inequities of 
their present pay without making such 
an issue the subject of future political 
battles. This is, in my judgment, an 
earned and well-justified cause. 

However, inasmuch as terminal leave 
pay is now an issue, I sincerely feel that 
justice can be done only by a cash pay- 
ment. Bonds will not, in my judgment, 
properly equalize the payments to en- 
listed personnel and officers. 

I have confidence in the enlisted per- 
sonnel, and I know that, if they are 
financially able to do so, they will invest 
in Government bonds voluntarily. They 
did so during the war. As a group, sol- 
diers bought more bonds than civilians 
of comparable financial abilities. 

I urge that the House insist upon its 
position and require that payments be 
made in cash. 





A Home Program for American Youth 





EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am pleased to include the fol- 
lowing statement by Rev. C. E. B. Ward 
concerning a work to strengthen the 
American home and provide a healthy 
home environment for homeless boys. 

A HOME PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


(Presented by Rev. C. E. B. Ward, executive 
secretary of the League for the American 
Home, Inc., and Marvel House, Inc., Homes 
for Youth) 


A quarter century ago, through the de- 
vitalizing influences of our materialistic civi- 
lization, there began a general forsaking of 
spiritual entities, accompanied by a marked 
loosening of family ties. There was a con- 
sequent drawing together in a great variety 
of social groups for those heart satisfactions 
normally found in personal religious faith 
and at home and fireside. 

The resultant break-down of family au- 
thority which shifted personal parent re- 
sponsibilities to outside agencies only stimu- 
lated their increase. A few persons here and 
there were disturbed by this trend which 
was subtly undermining the love and loyal- 
ties, the appeal and authority of the home. 
(One school had a class for teaching parent- 
hood. There are now hundreds of such 
classes in schools and social groups over 
America.) 

Abcut this time Rev. C. E. B. Ward, a New 
York City pastor, remarked one evening to 
Mrs. Ward that there were seven meetings 
in the church that night. This fact came 
with an impact, which started anxious ques- 
tionings regarding the future of American 
homes with so many outside agencies tak- 
ing time and energy—and led, finally, to 
Mr. Ward's resignation and to their resolu- 
tion to study home conditions at first hand, 
expanding the walls of their own home to 
young people of all types; also to explore by 
personal interviews the public's reaction to 
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their theories. All in the faith that some 
practical program might unfold for restoring 
the place of the home. 

With their meager savings, a plot of ground 
was bought 20 miles out in beautiful New 
Jersey near the Ramapo Mountains, three 
tents pitched, and with the help of a few 
boys who had heard of their home plans and 
had come to work with them, they began to 
build the first cottage. . 

Boys drifted in from everywhere. They 
learned home duties; they discovered their 
native gift for future careers, and in the 
building and settling of the place every boy 
acquired a hand craft he had most aptitude 
for. The boys had a boundless enthusiasm 
for the life in the home, even for the hardest 
work. There was no punishment. Those who 
offended were suspended, some several times. 
Soon there were too many for the small home 
unit. 

Then two apartments were opened in New 
York City, one being contributed by the land- 
lord. Still later two 12-room houses were 
opened on One Hundred and Thirtieth 
Street—one for young men and one for 
young women. The number of houses grew 
until Mrs. Ward had loved and mothered as 
her own, 2,300 boys and 241 girls while she 
reared her own three living children. 


MARVEL HOUSE 


The boys called it a marvel house because 
of the rapid character transformations, and 
for the miracles of provisioning. 

This experiment was conducted in 20 dif- 
ferent houses, in 10 communities of 4 States. 
These houses served several thousand youth 
of all social classes. They comprised many 
religions and nationalities. It was practically 
100 percent successful. : 

Marvel House was incorporated in New Jer- 
sey in 1916, Mark Nave, president, and Ken- 
nard L. Wedgwood, treasurer. Incorporated 
in New York in 1919 with 12 directors, among 
them Arthur Curtis James and ex-Governor 
Whitman; and in 1944 in Connecticut. 

As the impulse of this mission stemmed 
from a drive to create something practical 
for home betterment, after 19 years of this 
study in Marvel House homes, its purpose 
seemed accomplished and the time ripe for 
consolidation of the findings into a solid 
national program. 

Marvel House homes were closed and the 
pregram which had slowly unfolded through 
the years was embodied by a group of repre- 
sentative people under the leadership of 
Zeverend and Mrs. Ward into a program for 
the League for the American Home, Inc. 

In retrospect, Marvel House had been a 
remarkably vivid, spiritually inspiring ex- 
perience. Hundreds of letters from the boys 
from all parts of the world tell of their 
charmed associations in these homes. “What 
a fellow gets in this house he never gets 
away from,” said one boy. Another from 
the West, “Who could picture a jollier family 
than I witnessed at dinner that last evening 
in Marvel House? It has stayed with me 
ever since. I wonder if I will ever know 
another dinner like that.” One wrote from 
Egypt, “When I went out of the gate in the 
morning the weight and hardness and strug- 
gle of the city settled on me. But when I 
returned at night, as soon as I came through 
the gate, the brightness and cheer and joy 
of the home drove away all depression.” A 
hard-headed inspector confessed, “This is 
no institution, but a home, and a beautiful 
one. Boys who come out of here will amount 
to something. They'll have to from this 
atmosphere.” 

Marvel Hcuse functioned to create homes 
for neglected and delinquent youth. Six 
sections of New York City have asked for 
their reestablishment, offering local support, 
as have many other parts of the country. 
Home centers are projected for over America. 
This would cost $300,000 with local backing. 
These homes would prepare 10,000 youth 
annually for civic and spiritual leadership, 


LEAGUE FOR THE AMERICAN HOME, INC. 


The League functions as a national educa- 
tional movement. To promote training of 
youth for marriage and parenthood careers. 
To stress religious training of children by 
parents and to lend all possible aid. 

Both Marvel House and the League act as 
fact-finding and promotional agencies to 
wrench the thought and effort of the public 
from its obsessed reliance on outside insti- 
tutions, and its preoccupation with business 
and pleasure. To stir it from its lethargy 
and indifference to an awareness of the po- 
tential dangers in present youth conditions 
and in modern social welfare trends, into a 
realization of the dynamism locked in the 
family circle. 

Home is the place where America will hold 
its rendezvous with destiny. 

Not on battlefields nor in marts of trade; 
not primarily in halls of learning nor in 
ecclesiastical counsels; not even in legisla- 
tive assemblies nor in world parliaments of 
man may individuals and nations confi- 
dently face the perplexing confusions of to- 
morrow. But rather in homes—the simplest, 
humblest form of human organism. In 
homes, which miraculously implant the un- 
conscious beginnings of faith which assures 
a growing church, and builds the sound 
character indispensable for citizenship in a 
democratic state. 

A free world cannot survive without Amer- 
ica’s spiritual leadership, It is not a ques- 
tion of solving the political and economic 
problems of the world. But whether we can 
maintain the integrity of our own souls 
against the corruption of luxury, and be an 
example to the world. The answer will be 
found in the character built by the millions 
of obscure American homes. The only effec- 
tive defense against the atomic bomb is the 
creation of human beings who have no im- 
pulse to throw bombs on anyone. 


A FEW ACHIEVEMENTS 


Conducted family unit Marvel House homes 
for several thousand youth, also private 
schools and camps with home features; 
40,000 personal interviews with representa- 
tive Americans for expert counsel; question- 
naire survey of Los Angeles metropolitan 
social agencies; home and marriage youth 
conference under Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education; prepared method of pro- 
cedure for churches, clubs, community 
groups and private schools; printed 250 
pieces of literature and distributed several 
hundred thousand copies; had influential 
part in stimulating many groups and organi- 
zations; issued national call to prayer (re- 
printed from New York Times) during Lon- 
don blitz; sold war bonds to Carnegie Hall 
artists and to Philharmonic concert patrons; 
held exhibit in Madison Square. Garden; 
cpened Washington, D. C., office; organized 
League Congressional Committee; addressed 
Congressional breakfast group, opening door 
to home discussions in breakfast groups over 
America; opened Marvel House home near 
Washington; prepared program on home and 
early religious training for National Confer- 
ence on Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 


OBJECTIVES 


National-International Home Center, 
unique in America, a memorial to the noblest 
traditions of American home life and inter- 
pretation of the place of the family in build- 
ing the postwar world. Headquarters for all 
League activities; foster-home committees 
in local churches to cultivate spiritual values 
in families of church and community; cir- 
culate Family Prayer Circle pledge for daily 
family devotions; a magazine, the Human 
Digest, stressing family spiritual welfare; 
publish True Marvel House Christmas story 
including youth of 30 nationalities; and thrill- 
ing stories of Marvel House boys; national 
series of home rallies; Nation-wide art con- 
test open to young artists for placing on 
canvas the Vision given years ago by a 
stranger, symbolizing the struggle and final 
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victory in this Christian home crusade; na. 
tional home week for agitation, wide em. 
phasis and study for the prevention of de. 
linquency and crime; persistent, persona] 
efiort to secure legislation for compulsory 
training for marriage and parent responsi- 
bilities; further recommendations to UN 
urging appointment of commissions for study 
and research to underscore the place of home 
and family in relation to world peace. 


AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY 


United States Government bureaus warn, 
“There is an almost complete breakdown of 
hitherto approved methods painstakingly 
worked out” to meet the needs of youth, 
“We dare not place too much dependence on 
recreation alone” for youth development, 
“There were recently 18,000,000 children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 on the loose” 
without adequate parental supervision, 
President Truman warns, “In some categories 
juvenile crime has increased in excess of 35) 
percent since Pearl Harbor.” J. Edgar Hoover 
says, “The only solution is old-fashioned 
homes and religion.” 

In view of these warnings it becomes im- 
perative for those of us who haven't given 
the home question any serious thought, to 
take an honest inventory of values affecting 
the future of youth, and gear our thinking, 
planning, and giving to the most effective 
program for equipping them fcr civic and 
spiritual leadership. 

As a Nation we are distinguished for effi- 
ciency in preparing scientists, engineers, edu- 
cators, and social workers, but have failed 
lamentably in even a concept of training for 
parenthood, the biggest job on earth. 

Of $52,500,000 gifts in 1 year by 122 leading 
American foundations for philanthropy not 
a dollar was given for any movement prepar- 
ing youth for home careers and the early re- 
ligious instruction of children by parents. 

The New York Times says, “Endowment 


_funds aggregating billions are available for 


charity and education, but when there is 
question of providing sorely needed funds for 
homes, capital is lacking. Give the home 
a chance. This is better than spending 
increasing billions trying to correct errors 
that might have been avoided if only 5 to 10 
percent of money lavished on institutions 
were invested in homes.” 





Congressional Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to include in my remarks an editorial 
from the Hartford Courant of Hartford, 
Conn., of July 28, 1946, concerning con- 
gressional reform. The press of the 
country has well received the reorgani- 
zation bill which passed the House and 
Senate last week. 

The late and highly respected Francis 
T. Maloney, then a Senator from my 
State, submitted the first resolution in 
the Senate just prior to his death in 
January of 1945. He, as chairman of the 
first congressional reorganization com- 
mittee, had devoted much of his time 
and energy in working out the details of 
this much needed reform. 

The action of the House and Senate 
last week in passing the congressional 
reorganization bill will ever be a lasting 
and enduring monument to his name. 
I know that our late departed friend, 











were he with us today, would applaud 
the action taken by the Congress. 
The editorial follows: 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


Fundamentally, the congressional reorgan- 
ization bills passed by the Senate and the 
House were not in conflict. Both would re- 
duce the number of committees and provide 
for closer working relationship with the 
President. This latter provision might re- 
store party responsibility to a commendable 
degree, averting repetition of some of the ex- 
periences of recent weeks that may be illus- 
trated by the impasse over extending the 
price-control law. And of special importance 
is the new legislative set-up pertaining to 
the Federal Budget designed to keep appro- 
priations within estimated income. 

Congress is to be commended for taking 
final action on this question, although in so 
doing it would have been wiser to have 
adopted the Senate’s version of the bill rath- 
er than to have approved the bill as amended 
by the House. For example, the outright in- 
crease of the salary for a Congressman from 
$10,000 to $15,000 as voted by the Senate is 
not only defensible but far more forthright 
than the House provision to boost it to 
$12,500 and then tack on an additional 
$2,500 free of all control, meaning tax ex- 
empt. If these salaries had not been blank- 
eted into the income-tax law, some question 
might be raised as to the need for boosting 
them by $5,000. Again, we see here another 
illustration of just shifting money from one 
pocket to the other when salaries of public 
officials are taxed. 

We regret that in the House Representa- 
tives WoopHOUSE, of Connecticut, and Jupp, 
of Minnesota, lost their fight to provide every 
Congressman with an administrative assist- 
ant. The Federal business has expanded so 
enormously in recent years that the most 
conscientious and efficient lawmakers cannot 
keep abreast of all questions as they should. 
Such assistants could relieve Congressmen of 
much of their present errand-boy duties to 
constituents, leaving more time for consid- 
eration of the broader questions involved in 
legislation. In the long run the additional 
cost would likely be a sound investment. 
Economy in government does not consist so 
much of penny pinching as it does of prudent 
spending. 

At any rate, it is heartening that Congress 
is showing an interest in reforming itself. 
It is no overstatement of the importance of 
this question to say that reform is absolutely 
imperative if confidence in representative 
government is to survive the attacks by those 
who would undermine and destroy it. With 
the machinery of legislation moving from the 
horse-and-buggy age to this streamlining era, 
we should set the election of better Congress- 
men as the next objective. We have had all 
that we can stand of corrupt or allegedly cor- 
Tupt lawmakers, to say nothing of those 
wishy-washy ones who rely on public-opinion 
polls rather than on their own judgments to 
determine how they will vote. 

The Courant cannot refrain from heartily 
commending Senator La FoLLeTtTe and Repre- 
Sentative MoONnRonEY, chairman and _ vice 
chairman, respectively, of the congressional 
committee who studied the problems of Con- 
gress and backed their conclusions with an 
excellent bill that has been amended only in 
detail during its course through the legisla- 
tive mill. And above all else we would re- 
member that the groundwork for this ur- 
Sently needed reform was laid by a Con- 
necticut Senator, the late Francis T. Maloney, 
who was the first chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Congressional Reorganization. With 
characteristic incisiveness he had struck at 
the roots of Congress’ weaknesses. Without 
detracting from the credit due Messrs. LA 
FOLLETTE and Monroney, the bill now at the 
White House may be regarded in its basic re- 
forms as a tribute to the public service, ren- 
dered by Senator Maloney. If death had not 
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ended his career, he would have been in the 
forefront of the fight for improving the leg- 
islative machinery. He was that kind of an 
American, 





The Road Back—A Soviet Peace for 


Yugoslavia? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, just as Po- 
land was the first of our allies to be lib- 
erated for absorption and subjection by 
our wartime associate, the Soviet Union, 
so Yugoslavia presents the most complete 
example to date of the sovietization of 
another of our original allies in the war 
against German national socialism. 

The technical details of liquidating all 
persons suspected of a lack of obedience 
to the Communist bosses in Yugoslavia is 
a subject which American legislators and 
citizens should have an opportunity to 
study. Also, the forced growth of anti- 
American propaganda in these regions 
where we were once held in high respect, 
is a fact to be taken into account in for- 
mulating our foreign policy. 

The following articles by Mr. Eric L. 
Pridonoff, which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Examiner on June 16 and 
23 of this year, are unusually educa- 
tional in regard to the present situation 
in the area of southeastern Europe, 
which has great strategic importance to 
future peace for Europe and for us. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include these 
articles: 

Ex-Envoy Says YucosLtavs Fear Lire UNDER 
Reps—“IrRoN CURTAIN” Hipes SYSTEMATIC 
TERROR CAMPAIGN BY MINORITY 
(Behind the “iron curtain” in Yugoslavia 

not more than 4 percent of the people are 

voluntary Communists; the other 96 percent 
live under the persecuting whiplash of the 

OZNA, Tito’s Moscow-dominated secret po- 

lice. That’s the first-hand observation of Eric 

L. Pridonoff, who has just returned from 

Yugoslavia after 13 months there as a special 

economic attaché in the United States em- 

bassy at Belgrade. Pridonoff, who has re- 
signed his State Department post to return 
to his prewar career as a mechanical engineer 
in Los Angeles, tells in this second article of 
his series the methods by which Russia has 
imposed its “reign of terror” on Yugoslavia.) 

(By Eric L. Pridonoff, former special economic 
attaché in the United States Embassy at 
Belgrade) 

Every city in Communist-ruled Yugoslavia 
is divided into wards by the Tito regime. 
Every ward is headed by a committee, whose 
members are tested Communists. 

The wards, in turn, are divided into streets 
with Communist street committees. And 
each street is divided into blocks under Com- 
munist block secretaries. 

These ward, street and block officials re- 
port daily to the OZNA, all-powerful secret 
police, controlled by Gen. Alexander Ran- 
kovich, minister of the interior, who is gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia. 


RED FILES BARE LIFE SECRETS 


No man, woman or child may move in or 
out of his block, street or ward without it 
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being included in the daily reports to the 
OZNA. 

Each individual must have in his posses- 
sion at all times a “karakteriska” signed by 
his block secretary. Without this document 
he cannot buy food, obtain lodgings, clothe 
himself or travel. 

The OZNA maintains files on each individ- 
ual, and in those files is written the most 
confidential and secret opinion of the block 
secretary about the holder of every “karakte- 
riska.” 

The file gives the Communist Party stamp 
of approval or disapproval of the individual. 

People not of the Communist front are 
classified as unreliable, lawless, even as 
killers. They are game with ever open sea- 
son, for the OZNA, for the “reliable” or the 
authorized or those labeled “ours” in the 
favorable dossiers. 


DOCUMENT OF LIFE OR DEATH 


In Yugoslavia the “karakteriska” is a docu- 
ment of life—or death. 

Based on reports of the block secretaries, 
OZNA men may enter any home, check food 
supplies, wood, clothes for each family. 

Smoke is checked as it comes from the 
chimneys, to indicate whether fuel is burned 
too often, and also to check the source of the 
fuel supply if more than the meage> ration 
seems to be consumed. 

Visitors, for even a few minutes, are re- 
ported. Casual street contacts are noted, 
with special emphasis on contacts with 
British or American persons. 

In order to buy a pair of shoes, a yard of 
cloth, or any consumer goods except food, 
the individual must get a coupon from the 
ward headquarters—impossible unless the 
‘“‘karakteriska” is in order and the official file 
at headquarters places the applicant on the 
approved list. 

Prices, with a coupon, are reasonable. 
Getting the coupon is the trick. 

Yet Tito’s military officers and govern- 
ment officials have shoes in multiple pairs. 
They live in the best housing. They have 
ample food. Their wives wear silk and furs 
and diamonds. They have automobiles and 
ample American gasoline. Their stoves have 
ample fuel. 

On the farms, in the forests, in the mines, 
each group has a production quota, carefully 
estimated, watched and checked by the 
never-ending chain of OZNA espionage. 

The farmer must sell to the Government, 
at fixed prices such quantities of foodstuffs as 
the government in that district estimates it 
needs to furnish 600 grams of flour per day to 
heavy laborers, 450 grams for other laborers, 
and 300 grams for all others—in American 
measure, 600 grams is about a pound. 

The farmer with more than five head of 
sheep must sell all wool in excess of the five 
head to the Government at fixed prices. 
Those with less than five head can keep two 
fleeces for each member of his family, the 
rest being sold to the Government. 

The Government fixes prices on all items, 
Any semblance of thrift is called hoarding 
and carries penalties up to death. Raw ma- 
terials, semifinished materials—all must be 
sold to the only authorized buyer—the Gov- 
ernment. 

Owners of agricultural land may not sell it. 

Owners of factories, or production plants 
of any kind, frequently find themselves ac- 
cused of having made profits during the 
German occupation, if they were in occupied 
territory. 

Charges of war profiteering bring commis- 
sars to take over their plants. 

Fines and taxes put the plants into Gov- 
ernment hands in short order after that. 

ALL PRIVATE LAND HAS BEEN LIQUIDATED 

Under the Tito-Subashich agreement pri- 
vate property was guaranteed. Under the 
Tito-OZNA regime more than three-quarters 
of all property in Yugoslavia has been liqui- 
dated, 
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Any denunciation of an individual in the 
people’s court—any charge by a Communist 
that the individual collaborated with the 
Nazis—is equivalent to guilt. 

Milosh Minich, public prosecutor of Serbia, 
appearing before the legislative committee, 
made the following comment on justice as 
it is meted out in present-day Yugoslavia: 

“If we had judges—jurists as permanent 
judges—we would give preponderance to for- 
mal justice. But material justice should be 
rendered by men, regardless of whether they 
are jurists. 

“Justice should be pronounced by men 
who know how to guard the achievements of 
the national liberation struggle. Men of 
the national liberation struggle appreciate 
better the significance and importance of 
the new laws than would jurists who in- 
terpret the letter of the law.” 


TEN MINUTES BRING DEATH SENTENCE 


Just how this works may be shown by 
some examples. 

In Sandjak, a court composed of a Com- 
munist, a Gypsy, and a Turk sits in judg- 
ment at night, sentences people to death by 
shooting without a proper hearing and with- 
out a lawyer present—the whole proceeding 
lasting less than 10 minutes in some cases. 

A group of women of the Anti-Fascist 
Front of Women suddenly decided to form 
a court in Belgrade last July. They tried a 
Yugoslav woman and sentenced her to 5 
years imprisonment. 

The authorities recognized the sentence, 
set it up as an example. 


YUGOSLAVS FEAR OZNA VISITS 


There is not a man or woman in Yugoslavia 
other than the small percentage of Com- 
munists, who are not afraid of a visit from 
the OZNA or the militia to their homes; of 
torture, jail, plunder, persecution, and death. 

Many thousands of Yugoslav refugees are 
now in Italy and Austria, ready to kill them- 
selves rather than be sent back to the home- 
land they knew before the arrival of Tito and 
the locusts of communism. 





TiTo’s YuGOStAvIA REJECTS UNITED STATES, 
BRITISH AID, SCORNS ANYTHING AMERICAN, 
INSULTS YANKS 


(By Eric L. Pridonoff, former special economic 
attaché in the United States Embassy at 
Belgrade) 

British and American military supplies 
saved Tito’s Yugoslav partisans from extinc- 
tion during the war. 

British and American supplies through 
UNRRA saved Yugoslavia’s economic life after 
the liberation from Hitler’s rule. 

But today Tito, his Communist secret po- 
lice, his general, and his civil government 
Officials openly scorn anything American or 
British, anything not within the orbit of 
communism. 

Yugoslavia—below the crust of military 
and political dictatorship—lives in the for- 
lorn hope that some day, somehow, the 
Americans or the United Nations will save 
them. 

I have been told this not once but literally 
hundreds of times by non-Communists all 
over the country—in trust, because, though 
an American, I could speak to them in their 
own tongue. 

TITO ATTITUDE ONCE FRIENDLY 


Tito and the Communists in Yugoslavia 
were not always openly scornful of and an- 
tagonistic to Americans east of the Adriatic. 
Once we and the British were most welcome 
there. 

That was when our aviators, and our sup- 
plies, were parachuting to earth to aid the 
Partisan effort against Hitler. 

That was when Prime Minister Churchill, 
reporting to his Parliament after the Big 
Three Conference at Teheran, declare 

“Between General Mihailovich and Tito, 
we are taking sides with Tito and shall give 
only him our greatest possible assistance.” 


The good will of Tito and the Communists 
held as long as we gave them armaments and 
food for their armies, great numbers of trucks 
for their transportation system, and, later, 
vast UNRRA supplies to feed the starving 
people. 

It held until the incident at Trieste when 
Allied troops stopped Tito’s Partisans from 
flowing westward beyond Fiume into north- 
ern Italy, and stopped their plunder and 
mass murder. 

Then came the change. 

Before the Trieste incident, when parades 
were held in Yugoslavia and Tito’s victorious 
army strutted—often on UNRRA shoes—or 
rode, often in UNRRA relief trucks, the ban- 
ners showed pictures of Stalin, Tito, Roose- 
velt, and Churchill. 


AMERICAN AID KEPT SECRET 


To the shouts of “Long live the Soviet” 
and “Long live Tito” were added shouts of 
“Long live America” and “Long live Eng- 
land.” 

After the Trieste episode, however, there 
were no shouts for the American and British 
leaders, no placards for America or England. 

The American trucks, driven by American 
gasoline, carried Tito’s troops all over Yugo- 
slavia, but there was no mention that 
America gave them to the Partisans. OZNA 
forbade posters of the Allied leaders of the 
Western powers. 

That Tito and his Communists were will- 
ing to take but not to give, is evidenced by 
this statement of Yugoslav General Arsa 
Jovanovich before he left, dressed in the 
uniform of a Soviet lieutenant general, for 
Russia to undergo 2!4 years’ training in Rus- 
sian military and political tactics: 

“You will never buy us with UNRRA sup- 
plies. You will never buy us. Our sympa- 
thies are with the East.” 

The Tito feeling toward Americans showed 
when the Embassy was ready to move into 
Belgrade. Daily complaints began to come 
in about Tito’s seizures of American enter- 
prises in Yugoslavia. 

Usually a committee of three, headed by a 
commissar, took over. Up to April 1946, 
when I left, no such seized property was re- 
turned to American ownership or control. 


AMERICANS ACCUSED OF COLLABORATION 


Some of our citizens were accused of col- 
laboration with the Germans, others merely 
of making profits during the occupancy—all 
without evidence. 

The J. G. White & Co. property at Novi 
Sad is one instance, 

First the holdings were taken over. Then 
a forced sale was put through at 10 percent 
of the original investment. Then charges 
were made for back wages. 

A penalty was assessed for profits during 
the war—Hungarian occupation forces cccu- 
pied the plant—so that the final return 
amounted to less than 1 percent of the origi- 
nal investment. 

Another case is that of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. holdings at Belgrade. 

I personally investigated both cases, and so 
I know the facts. 

I went with two American representatives 
to look over the plant owned by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Zemun. 
We presented our credentials to the commis- 
sar in charge. 

He said he had nothing to say to us, that 
he was in charge, and that we could not 
even come into the waiting room. 

It was tough for an American to take a 
slap in the face like that, but every Ameri- 
can now in Yugoslavia can testify that Tito 
and his Communists are slappimg all Ameri- 
can faces just that way. 


EMBASSY EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO INSULTS 
Even employees at the American Embassy 
re subject to persecution and insult. 
About 4 year ago the Embassy electrician, 

@ Yugoslav, was arrested without specific 
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charge and jailed. We never learned what 
happened to him. 

While I was in Yugoslavia, five native 
members of the United States Embassy staf 
were arrested without charges and jailed 
without trial. 

On one of them, no reports were ever 
received. Two of the others were still in 
jail when I returned to America. The other 
two were released after a time. 

A score of Embassy employees were told 
from time to time by OZNA, secret police 
agents: 

“You will not work for the American re. 
actionaries forever. You are either with us 
or against us. If you choose to work for 
the reactionaries, we will remember.” 


EMBASSY FOOD SUPPLIES TESTED 


There is constant terror in the Embassy 
among Yugoslav employees. They never 
know when they will be arrested. 

Diplomatic immunity is not recognized by 
Tito or his men. 

Americans coming in or going out of Yugo- 
slavia are searched. 

Embassy food supplies come in by air from 
Italy or Austria. Tito customs men require 
each box to be opened. They put their 
fingers into the'r mouths, then into sugar or 
flour to test it. 

Any Russian officers in Yugoslavia who 
demonstrated friendship for the Americans 
at the Embassy were quickly arrested on 
trumped-up charges of bribery or some other 
alleged offense and whisked away to an un- 
known fate. There were several such in- 
stances, of which I have first-hand knowl- 
edge. 

Last February the Tito foreign office sent 
a sudden message to the United States Em- 
bassy that all cars parked in front of it were 
blocking traffic and would have to be moved. 

While plans were being made in the Em- 
bassy to move the cars, and assurances had 
been given by Tito’s foreign office of ample 
time to complete the removal, the chief of 
the traffic patrol arrived and presented an 
ultimatum that if the cars were not moved 
within 5 minutes he would move them. 

At the end of that 5 minutes his men he- 
gan to break locks on the cars and move 
them away. 





In Memoriam 
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HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to include in my remarks a memorial 
address delivered by Grand Master Carl 
W. Johnson, of Washington, D. C., at a 
memorial service at the grave of Nils 
Pearson, first grand master of the Vasa 
Order of America, held at Evergreen 
Cemetery, New Britain, Conn., on June 
25, 1946: 

IN MEMORIAM 

We have come together, members of the 
Vasa Order of America, to honor the memory 
of our order's first grand master, Nils Pear- 
son, and those who, together with him, gave 
their time and strength to lay the solid 
foundation upon which our organization has 
built and has operated for now one-half a 
century. 

We, the children of the present day, Will 
ever need to remember that our work which, 
at times, seems hard, would be infinitely 
more difficult if it were not for the sacrificial 
effort and toil of those, like Nils Pearson, 














who have gone before us. Thinking of the 
anniversary we are permitted to keep and 
of the abundant success that has been ours, 
culminating in its country-wide celebra- 
tion at this time, we may truthfully say to 
ourselves in the words of the Good Book: 
“Others have labored and we have entered 
into their labors.” Others have tilled the 
eround and sown the seed and ours has been 
the joy of gathering the harvest. 

We have come here this hour to honor 
the memory of Nils Pearson and of those 
who, in days now long past, worked with 
him in and for our order. How shall we 
honor them? The monument that we erected 
in this hallowed spot is a fine and worthy 
testimony both to the enduring character 
of the planning and the building wrought 
py these pioneers, It is truly expressive of 
our appreciation of their effort and of our 
desire not to become forgetful of all that 
they have done. As such we deem it a 
worthy tribute and we are deeply honored 
in being able to share in this memorial serv- 
ice 

But there is still deeper and finer tribute 
that we are called upon to bring, one, with- 
out which, the gathering at this monument 
becomes only a perfunctory rite and a mean- 
ingless ceremony. That deeper, finer trib- 
ute of us at such a ceremony as this is that 
we shall exemplify in our own living and 
conduct those virtues that we praise and 
admire in these leaders, our forbears, and 
that we now build well in our day so that 
those following us may receive good from 
us even as we have received good from them. 

Words of praise and monuments of stone 
are noble tributes, but they are never as good 
as the spirit of consecration, the spirit of 
service, the spirit of helpfulness, the spirit 
of loyalty to home, to country, and to God. 
These qualities our leaders had in rich 
measure. Let us honor them today and in 
the days to come by cultivating in our Order 
and in our personal conduct these same qual- 
ities. Let this be the greater, finer tribute 
we bring to Nils Pearson and his faithful 
coworkers. 

We cannot think’ of the past without 
wondering also about the future. This needs 
to be said. Not alf serious problems for our- 
selves and our Order have been solved. There 
is still much and great work to do. Wisdom 
and strength will be needed, together with 
courage, patience, and endurance. Where 
will be found these virtues? Where? In the 
story of the past. In the lives of those whose 
work is now done and whose remembrance, 
like a divine benediction, will rest over us. 
May this be our experience growing out of 
this ceremony. May it be an experience 
which shall create a greater Vasa Order, one 
which shall enrich our own lives and which 
shall finally be blessed with the approval of 
these who follow after. 








Record Shows OPA Has Granted Price 
Increases Ranging From 12 to 41 Per- 


cent in Building Materials Since VJ- 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


_Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few months the charge has 
been repeatedly made that the Office of 
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Price Administration was holding down 
volume production of building materials 
through a policy of refusing to grant 
price increases which might be produc- 
tion incentives. The facts of the lumber 
pricing situation, together with the total 
number of price increases granted by the 
Office of Price Administration, are 
brought together and summarized for 
the first time in a valuable article pub- 
lished in the July issue of the Architec- 
tural Forum, regarded as one of the out- 
Standing magazines in the building field. 
The figures they cite offer a complete and 
accurate refutation of the charges that 
few price increases have been granted. 
According to the Forum’s figures, in- 
creases granted have ranged from 7 per- 
cent for southern pine to 41 percent 
above base prices for cast-iron radiation. 
For the benefit of the Members of the 
House, I should like to insert in the Con- 
gressional Recorp this very illuminating 
story. 
BUILDING MATERIALS PRICE Boosts 
While the fate of the whole building mate- 
rials price-control structure hung between 
Congress and President Truman, the industry 
continued to contend that price ceilings were 
the biggest single factor in holding down 
volume production. Housing Boss Wilson 
Wyatt said that price increases were now 
being handed out briskly to producers who 
could show need for them. Last month his 
Office gave the Forum this check-list of price 
ceiling boosts granted to date for important 
, building materials: 
SOUTHERN PINE 
Increase of 4.7 percent November 29, 1945. 
Increase of 7.3 percent on February 20, 1946. 
This makes a total of 12 percent since VJ-day. 
DOUGLAS FIR 
Three increases granted since March 1946 
for a total of approximately 12 percent. 
WESTERN PINE 
An 11-percent increase in April 1946. 
LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Commensurate increases granted. Exam- 
ples: Oak flooring got a 10-percent increase in 
February 1946 and a 444-percent increase in 
May. Douglas fir plywood got a 714-percent 
increase in November 1945, and a 20-percent 
increase in March 1946 for 12 construction 
items: Lumber prices as a whole are now up 
more than 90 percent over their 1929 levels 
and more than 25 percent over 1941. 


COMMON AND FACE BRICK 


An increase of $2 per thousand (about 10 
percent) September 1945 east of the Rockies. 
The same increase west of the Rockies in 
January 1946. Both were in addition to area 
increases ranging from $1.75 to $3.75. 


CAST-IRON SOIL PIPE 


Four increases granted, the last on May 
25, 1946, for a total of $17.50 a ton or 27 per- 
cent above the base price of approximately 
$65. 

ASPHALT ROOFING 
Two increases totaling 10%4 percent. 
ASBESTOS CEMENT ROOFING AND SIDING 

Roofing shingles up 15 percent, siding 
shingles up 5 percent. 

HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Domestic oil burners up 9 percent. Warm- 
air furnaces up 12 percent. Gas-fired and 
liquid-petroleum-fired furnaces and unit 
heaters up 1214 percent, 


CAST-IRON RADIATION 


Four increases totaling 41 percent above 
base prices, 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Enameled cast-iron fixtures up 8 percent 
plus adjustment for individual companies. 
Brass fixtures up 24 percent. Valves and fit- 
tings up 20 percent. 





Chester Bowles Honored for Public 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude excerpts from a statement issued 
by the American University, Washington, 
aa Cy 


Chester Bowles, Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization and one of America’s outstanding 
public citizens, was awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws for “distingushed 
public service” by American University at 
its commencement ceremonies last night, 
June 10. 

Bowles was chosen for the honor in an an- 
nual poll conducted by the university among 
a hundred of the Nation’s most prominent 
citizens qualified to judge the degree of serv- 
ice by Americans in public life. Bowles was 
deemed to have made the most outstanding 
contribution to public service in recent years, 

The panel of 100 judges consisted of rep- 
resentative public officials, businessmen, ed- 
ucators, journalists, Members of Congress, 
and other public figures. While the indi- 
vidual votes in the poll were not disclosed 
the following people were among the par- 
ticipants: Bernard Baruch; Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes; Marquis Childs, news- 
paper columnist; Gordon Clapp, general 
manager of TWA; Harold W. Dodds, president 
of Princeton University; Eric A. Johnston, 
former president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Eugene Meyer, publisher 
of the Washington Post and head of the 
World Bank; Raymond Swing, radio com- 
mentator; Charles P. Taft of the State De- 
partment; Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce; General Dwight Eisenhower, 
Army Chief of Staff; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
Assistant Secretary of State Will Clayton; 
Nelson Rockefeller; William S. Paley, presi- 
dent, Columbia Broadcasting System; former 
President Herbert Hoover; Walter Lippmann, 
newspaper columnist; and Justice Wiley 
Rutledge of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Each member of the panel received a nomi- 
nation ballot from the university on which 
he was asked to place his first three choices 
for the honorary degree with his reasons for 
the selections. The nominations became 
the basis for a recommendation for the 
award to the board of trustees by the faculty 
of the university’s school of social sciences 
and public affairs. The degree is awarded 
annually. 

The citation accompanying the degree said 
of Bowles: “Citizen in the emergency serv- 
ice of his Government; life-long advocate of 
the American way of life defined as a na- 
tional neighborhood producing more and 
more goods and services of better and better 
quality for more and more people at lower 
and lower prices in a free and expanding 
market economy; believer in full employ- 
ment and high-level production achieved by 
an ever-higher standard of living, the prod- 
uct of American scientific skill, industrial 
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competence, labor efficiency, and common- 
ness of purpose; administratcr of his Gov- 
ernment’s purpose to maintain under the 
stress of world disorder domestic stability 
and economic fair play; symbecl of a national 
desire to bridge greed amid the confusion of 
circumstances and to avoid selfish advan- 
tage amid the misfortunes of a world; execu- 
tive, factual in controversy, informative in 
dispute, strenuous in the achievements of 
objectives; New England Yankee convinced 
of the American destiny, guided by moral 
purpose and of a tomorrow without fear.” 

Bowles was born on April 5, 1901, in Spring- 
field, Mass., where his family has been identi- 
fied with New England public life for the last 
hundred years. His grandfather was Samuel 
Bowles, famous Civil War editor and founder 
of the Springfield Repubiican. 





Increasing Demand Shown for Repeal 
of Regulation W 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I have made speeches and insert- 
ed my remarks into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on the subject of consumer 
credit and regulation W. 

As times goes on, there is increasing 
sentiment throughout the country for 
the elimination of this vicious regulation, 
which discriminates against the veterans 
and people of small means. Just recent- 
ly the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
published editorials on the subject. 

I ask permission to insert these into the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD because of their 
timeliness. The first editorial which was 
published in the issue of July 6 is entitled 
“Soaking the Poor,” and the second in 
the issue of July 15 is entitled “Consumer 
Credit.” The articles are as follows: 


[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of July 6, 1946] 


SOAKING THE POOR 


It is doubtful if 1 person in 100—and prob- 
ably not more than 1 in 500—knows what 
is meant by regulation W. 

Even so, every person who has negotiated 
a little personal loan at this bank or indi- 
‘vidual loan company in the last 5 years or so 
has run smack into this device, even though 
he didn’t know the name of it. 

Regulation W is a dictum which was drawn 
up by the Federal Reserve System, under a 
Presidential Executive order, to tighten up 
credit and thus prevent the pressure of high 
wartime incomes on a dwindling supply of 
goods. 

You could borrow money for certain spe- 
cific things—paying the doctor or dentist, 
Paying funeral expenses, paying taxes, etc. 
You could not legally, however, borrow money 
to buy what was called “listed articles.” This 
roster of listed articles included most of the 
consumer goods normally on the market. 

The regulation also shortened the period 
of time payments permissible on certain 
items purchased on the installment plan. 

To some extent, credit was tightened up 
and a certain number of persons were dis- 
couraged from borrowing to purchase new 
washing machines, ironers, refrigerators, etc. 


Now that the war is long over, and when 
a reasonable expansion of credit, along with 
increased production of goods would be of 
inestimable help to millions, the Federal Re- 
serve System has amended regulation W—not 
to loosen up credit, but to make it tighter. 

For one thing, the amendment removes 
the restrictions from installment sales of 
listed articles, when the amount of the credit 
is in excess of $1,500. This means simply 
that the wealthy man doesn’t need to worry 
about regulation W. He may buy an ex- 
pensive car without restrictions on the ex- 
tension of credit. But the average man still 
is hamstrung by the wartime regulation. 

The amendment further removes some 
luxury items, such as attic ventilating fans, 
from the list subject to regulation, and adds 
on some which people of the middle eco- 
nomic class are thinking of buying—such as 
kitchen units incorporating dishwashers, 
ironers, refrigerators, or washing machines. 

Also, the amendment requires the person 
borrowing money for educational, medical, 
hospital, dental, or funeral expenses, to tell 
how much he is to pay on such bills, and 
requires him to give the names and addresses 
of the persons to whom the payments are to 
be made. Moreover, he must pay the 
amounts he specifies in his loan. 

This latter provision, of course, came about 
because John Doe, when he went to borrow 
money, discovered he could buy things with 
money borrowed for doctor expenses. There 
was no way of checking up to see if he used it 
for the purpose listed on his application. 

The reasons for the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s move in loosening credit restrictions 
on luxury items and keeping them tight on 


consumer goods are simple enough to see, 


through. 

The market is ficcded with luxury items 
of all kinds, but the New Deal planners have 
succeeded in removing most consumer goods 
from the market. The Federal Reserve, if it 
now loosened the reins on consumer credit, 
would simply create that much more money 
pressure On a dribble of gocds, and call the 
attention of more and more people to the 
fact that Government policies have created 
unprecedented scarcities of the things peo- 
ple need and want. 

As a matter of fact, until the supply of 
available goods is increased enormously over 
what it now is, the restrictions on credit 
won’t work much hardship on anyone. 

The vicious thing about the new amend- 
ment to regulation W is that it completely 
removes restrictions on costly goods to be 
purchased by the wealthy, while discrimi- 
nating against the man of moderate income. 
The rich man can now buy a $2,000 car, 
without restrictions on credit, but the middle 
class man still must hew to the line with 
payments financed only for 1 year, on his 
moderate-priced car—and his note can’t be 
“pallooned” at the end of that time, either. 

The wealthy man can buy his attic ven- 
tilating fan, but Mr. Average Man can’t buy 
his wife a washer or ironer without paying 
one-third down, and the remainder in a 
year’s time. 

Right now, with the supply of consumer 
goods practically nil, the amendment to reg- 
ulation W won’t be so noticeable. But the 
Federal Reserve said nothing about its being 
a temporary expedient, and it is safe to as- 
sume the amendment is intended to be a 
permanent one, unless pressure forces a re- 
traction. As soon as the supply of things 
people want becomes near normal, every 
person who needs credit, and every banker 
who wants to extend credit, ought to send 
up an incessant howl of protest until the 
unfair and discriminatory amendment to 
regulation W is thrown out. 
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[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentine} 
of July 15, 1946] 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


In a discussion of consumer credit, Repre. 
sentative Harotp C. HaGEN, of Minnesota 
recently brought out some pertinent facts 
and some ideas that to us at least were new, 

Congressman HAGEN’s remarks, originally 
made at the annual Institute of Industria] 
Banking, have been reprinted in the Indus- 
trial Banker, official publication of the AIBA. 

Mr. HaGen pointed out the inequities jp. 
volvea in the Federal Reserve's amendment 
20 to regulation W, which favors wealthier 
persons and discriminates against those of 
modest income. 

Regulation W is a Federal Reserve edict, 
placed in effect early in the war, to restrict 
credit extension, time payments, “balloon. 
ing” of notes, etc. 

“I do not care,” said he, “what the reason 
may be that millions of our families do not 
have as much as other millions, but I say 
that it is fundamentally the duty of the 
United States to realize * * * that 
these people with small incomes and smaller 
cash resources are just as much Americans 
as the other group better situated finan- 
claday. oF. S118 

“Ridiculous * * * it is to assume that 
a washing machine should go first to the rich 
woman * °® *°%” 

Another and highly important point made 
by Congressman HAGEN was this: 

“The credit of the Americun family is ac- 
tually a possession—it is not a gift of gov- 
ernment or business. It is as much a man's 
property as his home, his farm. * * * 
Censumer credit is a tool * * * by 
which the great machinery of distribution in 
this country is enabled to gear itself so that 
many millions of American families may be 
able to acquire the things our factories pro- 
duce. * * * It was the advent of the 
credit customer which made possible the 
belt-line production for which we are 
famous.” 

An idea of Mr. HAGEN’s which struck us as 
new, and yet containing much simple logic, 
was this: A man forced to, pay cash for a car 
which he intends to drive for 3 or 4 years, 
is being forced to pay in advance for trans- 
portation that he will have over a consid- 
erable period of time in the future. 

“I say to you,” Mr. HacEen declared, “that 
when a workingman’s family buys a refrig- 
erator and pays one-third down on its price, 
this family has actually paid in advance for 
the refrigeration it wants. * * * 

“As a matter of fact, when this family 
pays in full, in 2 years, for a 15-year refrig- 
erator, it has advanced credit to America’s 
economic system to the extent equal to more 
than seven times the speed with which the 
family uses up what the economic system has 
provided. The family that pays for a retrig- 
erator in 2 years has advanced 13 years’ credit 
to American business, production, and bank- 
ing. 

“Let us stop this erroneous thinking about 
credit as some sort of a favor which either 
business or Government can decide is good 
or bad for the American people. The fact is, 
if the people generally cannot be persuaded 
to offer the use of their credit to our econ- 
omy, the great factories * * * will op- 
erate much more slowly, employ many fewer 
people.” 

That, it seems to us, is a good point. Just 
as many people find it impossible to get along 
without occasional credit, so the Nations 
industries would find it difficult to get along 
without the people’s extension of credit to 
the economic system. 

It’s something for the Government in ge!- 
eral, and for the manipulators of credit 1¢fu- 
lations in particular, to think about. 














Veterans Demand Surplus Materials for 
Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, our veterans have grown im- 
patient with the ineffectual manner in 
which surplus materials are being han- 
dled, and their inability to obtain the use 
of the same for the construction of their 
homes, so badly needed. 

If genuine service is to be rendered, 
as promised, these materials should be 
made available to the veterans. They 
have investigated thoroughly the con- 
ditions that prevail and the deplorable 
manner in which surplus materials are 
being frittered away for other purposes 
and not being channeled for use in the 
construction of veterans’ homes. They 
do not hesitate to give us the benefit of 
their investigations. Congress has made 
adequate provisions for the handling of 
the problem, but the Federal bureaus 
seem to-have utterly failed to carry out 
the expressed wishes of Congress, and 
their unpardonable delays and misman- 
agement have disappointed the veterans 
world without end. 


I am pleased to quote the following 
resolution, with outlined suggestions and 
remedies, adopted by the Gen. Clarence 
L. Tinker Chapter 160, the Military Or- 
der of the Purple Heart, at Tulsa, Okla., 
under date of July 19, 1946: 


“Whereas it has been announced that cer- 
tain designated surplus military installations 
are to be dismantled, and it is calculated that 
1,500,000,000 board feet of lumber and other 
essential materials will be available from 
these projects. The veteran and public have 
been led to believe that this surplus material 
will be disposed of to the veterans for their 
use in the construction of their homes. From 
the information which we are able to ob- 
tain there has been no method of channeling 
this surplus material to the veterans. 

“We hereby— 


“Resolve, That this surplus material must 
first be offered to the veteran through some 
manner in which the veteran will have an 
opportunity of obtaining this surplus ma- 
terial and to execute his or her HH ratings 
of certifications and to receive the materials 
which he or she is entitled to and in des- 
perate need of in solving their housing prob- 
lem: Be it further 

“Resolved, That a true copy of our pro- 
posed method of channeling this surplus ma- 
terial be attached to this resolution and that 
the detailed proposed method be considered 
a part of this resolution. And that copies of 
this be sent to each duly elected Oklahoma 
Representative in Washington, D. C.; to the 
Office of the National Housing Expediter; to 
to Office of the War Assets Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; to the national service 
director and legislative chairman of the Mili- 
sy Order of the Purple Heart, Washington, 

The above resolution unanimously voted 
and adopted by the membership of the Gen. 
Cl rence L. Tinker Chapter 160 of the Mili- 
‘ary Order of the Purple Heart, of Tulsa, 
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Okla., at a regular meeting this the 19th of 
July 1946. 
ALFRED R. JARVIS, 
Commander, General Clarence L. 
Tinker, Chapter 160. 
Attest: 
Sam W. HEprIcK, 
Adjutant. 





To assist the veteran in solving his or her 
housing problem at the earliest date possible, 
the following suggestions are offered relative 
to channeling the 1,500,000,000 board feet of 
lumber and other building materials which 
will be available when the surplus military 
installations are dismantled. 

Granting that the surplus military in- 
stallations which are to be dismantled have 
been designated, and that the prices of the 
material have been worked out, the next 
move would be to get this surplus material 
into the hands of the veteran for use in the 
construction of his or her home. 

To accomplish the desired purpose of as- 
sisting the veteran in the shortest time pos- 
sible toward solving the housing problem 
the various materials should go back into 
the channels which are qualified and al- 
ready set up to handle same, for this method 
would speed up this program and overcome 
certain conflicts and much red tape. 

1. Lumber, sash, doors, builders’ hardware, 
etc., to be allocated to the lumber yards and 
material distributors. 

2. Plumbing and similar items to be han- 
dled by the plumbing establishments. 

3. Electrical equipment and kindred ma- 
terial by the electrical firms. 

4. Heating plants by the heating com- 
panies 

5. Stoves and miscellaneous hardware by 
the hardware dealers. 

And other items too numerous to mention 
but which are desperately needed by the vet- 
eran to be channeled back to their respective 
supplier so that the veteran will have an op- 
portunity to purchase same. 

To assist and see that this material and 
so forth reaches the veteran it is suggested 
that the recognized veterans’ service organi- 
zations and the American War Dads through- 
out the Nation assist in their community in 
seeing that the veteran receives this material 
which he is entitled to receive. 





Weichel Fights Bill Granting Merchant 
Sailors GI Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding some remarks covering proposed 
legislation for merchant seamen. 

WEICHEL FIGHTS BILL GRANTING MERCHANT 

SAILORS GI BENEFITS 

WASHINGTON, July 17.—A determined fight 
to prevent House action on legislation giving 
war veterans’ benefits to merchant seamen 
appeared in prospect today. 

Representative ALVIN F. WEICHEL, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, told a reporter that he would 
object to consideration of the measure on 
the ground that civilian sailors were not en- 
titled to benefits won in combat by men in 
the armed forces. 

Already approved by the House Merchant 
Marine Committee, the bill is before the 
Rules Committee, but WEICHEL delayed ac- 
tion by requesting time for opponents to be 
heard. 
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The Rules Committee has authority to 
recommend that bills be given the legisla- 
tive right-of-way. 

WEICHEL declared that it would be unfair 
to extend to merchant seamen the same 
rights as those who fought to save the coun- 
try. 

“Approximately 100,000 merchant sailors 
were under 26 years of age,” WEICHEL said. 
“They were exempted from military service 
in order to enter the merchant marine. Av- 
erage gross income was over $2,500 annually, 
while men in combat received as little as $60 
a@ month.” 

“Merchant seamen,” WEICHEL said, “had a 
risky job, but they were well paid.” 

He estimated that the legislation, propos- 
ing to give civilian sailors educational, finan- 
cial, and other benefits of the GI bill of rights 
would cost $116,000,000. 





Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
and include certain editorials with re- 
spect to the legislative reorganization bill 
which passed the House last week: 


[From the Washington Post of July 30, 
1946] 


COMMUNICATION 
REORGANIZATION ACHIEVEMENT 


Passage last week of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act was an epochal forward step 
toward congressional self-improvement. 
Upsetting the pessimistic predictions of 
Capitol Hill dopesters, Congress has accom- 
plished a legislative miracle. In one cour- 
ageous leap our National Legislature has 
jumped the hurdles of timidity, inertia, and 
vested interest and approved modernization 
of much of its antiquated machinery and 
methods. 

Responding to the Nation-wide demand 
for action at this session, the Senate on June 
10 and the House of Representatives on July 
25 have adopted 80 percent of the compre- 
hensive reform program recommended last 
March by their own Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress. This is a great 
victory for better government in America. It 
will go far to renew popular faith in the 
capacity of our representative democracy to 
handle the problems of the postwar world. 

Consider what has been achieved. Con- 
gress has reformed its obsolete committee 
system, reducing 81 little legislatures to 34, 
eliminating at one swoop its inactive com- 
mittees which have been merely ornamental 
barnacles on the ship of state, consolidat- 
ing those with overlapping jurisdictions, and 
creating twin committees organized func- 
tionally in both Houses and correlated with 
the major areas of public policy and admin- 
istration. It has voted to equip its reorgan- 
ized committees with independent, qualified 
experts to aid them in wise law making and 
more effective oversight of the execution of 
the laws. It has strengthened the research 
and legal facilities of its Legislative Reference 
Service and its Legislative Counsel. 

Because of the growing heavy volume of 
legislative business, it has decided to divest 
itself of the settlement of private claims and 
pensions, bridge bills, and other private and 
local legislation by delegating them to appro- 
priate administrative and judicial agencies. 
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Beset by swarms of lobbyists whose importu- 
nities distort public opinion and make it 
difficult to ascertain the majority will, Con- 
gress has concluded that persons principally 
engaged in seeking to influence legislation 
should register and make full disclosure of 
their membership, receipts, and expenditures. 

With a view to strengthening congressional 
control of Federal expenditures, a legislative 
budget has been authorized that will furnish 
a coordinated picture of income and outgo; 
the legislative phase of the budget process 
has been improved; expenditure aMalyses by 
the Comptroller General have been author- 
ized to enable Congress to determine whether 
public funds have been economically and 
eficiently expended. 

Moreover, committee procedures as regards 
hearings, meetings, and records are to be 
regularized. Fixed adjournment of Congress 
at the end of July each year will permit 
members to keep in closer touch with their 
constituencies. And higher salaries and re- 
tirement allowances on a contributory basis 
will not only enable Congressmen to make 
ends meet and feel more secure and inde- 
pendent, but should also improve the person- 
nel of our national parliament. All the 
adopted changes will cost less than $5,000,000 
a year, which surely is a modest price to pay 

. for increased efficiency on Capitol Hill. 

It will be generally agreed, I think, that the 
adoption of these sweeping changes in one 
act adds up to an impressive achievement. 
It was a large dose for Congress to swallow at 
once. Several important reforms remain to 
be won in future sessions. They include the 
creation of majority and minority policy com- 
mittees to plan and coordinate the legisla- 
tive program and strengthen party responsi- 
bility; a joint legislative-executive council to 
promote better teamwork between Congress 
and the President; measures to enforce the 
legislative budget which has little more than 
moral force in its present form; authority to 
appoint executive assistants to Senators and 
Representatives who need them to reduce the 
burden of errand-running; selection of com- 
mittee chairmen by some better method than 
the seniority custom; stronger safeguards 
against Senate filibusters; and the control of 
obstruction in the Lower Chamber. The fight 
for these additional reforms will be resumed 
in the Eightieth Congress. 

Congressional reform has been a coopera- 
tive undertaking. Many persons inside and 
outside Congress have contributed to the 
gains that have already been achieved. The 
late Senator Maloney of Connecticut was a 
prime mover in the cause, falling victim to 
the very conditions of overwork he was seek- 
ing to remedy. Chief credit rightfully be- 
longs to Senator LA Fot.etre, chairman, and 
Representative Monroney, vice chairman, of 
the joint committee which produced the re- 
form legislation. Their skillful craftsman- 
ship and masterly management of the floor 
debate on the bill were crucial to victory. 
Valiant work behind the scenes was done by 
the other members of the joint committee: 
Senators Wurrz, THomAs, Peprer, RUSSELL, 
and Brooxs; and Congressmen DIRKSEN, 
LANE, MICHTNER, PLUMLEY, and Cox. Senator 
Wnurrr and Representative DimrKSEN were 
towers of strength in floor debate. Grateful 
thanks are also due the majority leaders in 
both Houses who. gave the bill its chance on 
the floor, to the 86 Senators and Representa- 
tives who testified and offered helpful sug- 
gestions, to Senate Legislative Counsels Rice 
and Boots for indispensable advice, and to 
the many other nameless officers and em- 
ployees of Congress who helped in various 
ways. 

Outside Congress many groups and indi- 
viduals, regarding representative govern- 
ment as the bulwark of democracy, gave 
powerful support to the movement. Since 
1941 the Committee on Congress of the 
American Political Science Association has 


been a spearhead of legislative reorganiza- 
tion efforts. The League of Women Voters 
rates it as one of the foremost domestic 
needs of the Nation. The National Planning 
Association made a major contribution 
through its publication and wide distribu- 
tion of the Heller report on strengthening 
the Congress. Scores of interested private 
citizens appeared before the committee or 
submitted written. suggestions. Business, 
labor, and farm groups have urged congres- 
sional reorganization. And upward of 400 
leading newspapers and magazines covering 
every State in the Union put their editorial 
weight behind the movement. Outstanding 
among them was the Washington Post to 
which we owe a debt of special gratitude for 
its woncerful reporting and editorial support. 

To all who helped in this great cause I ex- 
tend heartiest thanks, 

GrorcE B. GaLLoway, 
Chairman, Committee on Congress, 
American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 
WASHINGTON. 


[From the Washington Post of July 30, 1946] 
UNSNARLING CONGRESS 

Congratulations are the due of Congress 
for streamlining its creaking and groaning 
machinery. It is, as Mr. Galloway says, a 
miracle that such a seven-league step has 
been taken in the reorganization of Congress. 
All through the war Congress refused to fol- 
low the lead of the country and undergo re- 
conversion in the interest of efficient opera- 
tion. At the opening of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress none could have foreshadowed ac- 
tion before adjournment. The cake of 
custom, as Bagehot calls it, is the greatest 
bane of improvement. Institutions get fixed 
in a mold, vested interests are built up 
around the status quo, and a mental in- 
flexibility imposes its own barrier to change, 
Yet the environment in which Congress has 
to work is in a state of constant flux as a re- 
sult of a combination of circumstances. The 
rapid speeding up in the tempo of life affects 
the wort of Congress no less than our general 
habits. Along with the other organs of gov- 
ernment, Congress, which used to keep hands 
off the workaday activities of the citizenry, 
has become almost the fulcrum of our eco- 
nomic life. But the imperative of a stream- 
lining of legislative procedure has been sup- 
plied by the situation of the United States at 
the very summit of the world. All nations 
waited breathlessly upon the protracted and 
dilatory decisions of Congress in the matter 
of the credit to Britain and the enactment 
of a new OPA. 

Congress, to be sure, might have been less 
acquiescent in self-improvement but for the 
sweetener contained in the pay increase. The 
legislators, after all, are human. But the 
fact is that the hike in the remuneration 
of our legislators is an integral part of the 
modernization of Congress. They are under- 
paid in terms of their responsibilities and 
commitments. There will be a $2,500 rise, 
with an extra $2,500, tax free, for expenses, 
together with retirement privileges. The 
boost, incidentally, will put Congress in bet- 
ter mood to put up salaries in the executive 
branch for our high operating officials. The 
hemorrhage of public servants out of the 
Government has become dangerous to good 
administration. We are sure Congress recog- 
nizes this. With legislative salaries adjusted, 
it should now see that the hemorrhage is 
stopped. It is caused for no other reason 
than that the officials can no longer afford 
to work for the Government. In this con- 
nection we commend to the legislators an 
article called “False Economy in Govern- 
ment,” which Mr. John J. Corson has con- 
tributed to the American Mercury. The 
argument in that article for the lifting of 
the ceiling on executives’ salaries from $10,000 
to $15,000 is authoritative and compelling. 
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A last-minute effort by Chairman Downry 
of the Senate Civil Service Committee js 
under way to make this improvement. 

The heart of congressional reorganization— 
80 percent, it is said, of the La Follette. 
Monroney recommendations—is the revamp- 
ing of the archaic and, indeed, unworkable 
system of standing committees. Like Topsy, 
these committees have just “growed,” with 
the result that they overlap in the same 
problem areas, as in public land problems 
and in the rules and administration of the 
Senate. In other cases they are competitive, 
as in the case of transport. The new reor- 
ganization halves the standing committees 
in the Senate and makes the House content 
with a third of its standing committees. The 
gain in the conduct of public business wil) 
be tmmeasurable. Not only will the new 
committees represent the principal prov- 
inces of public policy, they will be able to 
function correlatively as between the two 
Chambers. This reform would have been 
completed by a provision for policy com- 
mittees that would enable Congress to chart 
its legislative course. Stricken out as a 
result of House resistance, this will be one 
of the companion measures left for reform- 
ers of Government to prosecute. With the 
valiant generalship of Senator La Fo.terts 
and Representative MONRONEY, they have 
helped to make the Seventy-ninth Congress 
memorable, and in the future there should 
be fewer of those snarls in Congress which 
have recently been productive of jeremiads 
about the imminence of a constitutional 
crisis. 





The Cancer Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I deeply re- 
gret that it was necessary for me to leave 
Washington Friday evening, July 26. 
Circumstances at home compelled my 
leaving Washington. 

During my absence on Saturday, July 
27, the bill (H. R. 4502) for the mobiliza- 
tion of the world’s cancer experts was 
brought up under suspension of rules but 
failed of passage. 

Millions of dollars have been appro- 
priated and spent during this session of 
Congress. More than the amount in- 
volved in this particular legislation was 
recently spent in connection with the 
atomic bomb at Bikini. That, of course, 
may be money well spent, however, the 
appropriation of money to provide re- 
search for the prevention and cure of 
cancer is something which strikes al! of 
us, aS was so well pointed out by the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
Nzg.y]. Approximately 480 of our fellow 
human beings in the United States die 0! 
cancer every 24 hours. It seems to me 
that the expenditure of $100,000,000 is 
small indeed if the expenditure will result 
in the saving of lives and the elimination 
of human suffering. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the very first 
order of business in the Eightieth Con- 
gress will be the introduction and calling 
up of a new bill incorporating the pro- 
visions of H. R. 4502, and that it will pass 
overwhelmingly. 
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Miscellaneous Veterans’ Berfefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, it has been a pleas- 
ure to work with the other members of 
the committee, the representatives of 
veterans’ organizations, and officials of 
the Veterans’ Administration in enact- 
ing into law many ideas for the benefit 
of the veterans of this Nation. Only time 
will tell how good our work has been. 

The major legislative measures—the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, liberali- 
zation of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act, and increases in compensa- 
tion and pension to veterans and their 
dependents, have been explained. In this 
concluding insertion, attention of the 
veterans and their families is called to 
many miscellansous matters with which 
they may be concerned: 


MISCELLANEOUS BENEFITS 
TERMINAL LEAVE 


Under legislation now under consid- 
eration authority is granted for the pay- 
ment to men and women in the armed 
services of World War II, below the com- 
missioned ranks, an amount equal to pay 
at their grade when discharged, for ac- 
cumulated leave. Application will be 
made to the service (Army or Navy) in 
which the veteran served. 


CIVIL SERVICE PREFERENCE 


A veteran who served in time of war 
who was honorably separated from the 
service will, upon establishing his status 
with the Civil Service Commission, be 
entitled to a 5-point rating preference on 
civil-service examinations. If he (or 
she) is suffering a service connected dis- 
ability this would be increased to 10 
points on civil-service grades. This 
same 10-point preference is allowable to 
the wife of an honorably discharged serv- 
ice connected disabled veteran who is 
himself unable to qualify; and also to the 
unremarried widow of an honorably dis- 
charged deceased veteran who served in 
any branch of the armed forces during 
a war, 

There is in addition preferential con- 
sideration on the eligible list for appoint- 
ment, and also of retention in case of a 
reduction in force. 


DOMICILIARY CARE 


A veteran, discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable, who is suffering 
from a disability, disease, or defect, 
Which is chronic and not likely to be 
curable or to be improved by hospital 
care, and which makes it impossible for 
him to earn a livelihood, will, under 
certain conditions, be eligible for admis- 
sicn to a Veterans’ Administration home 
for domiciliary care. 

BURIAL ALLOWANCE 


The Government, through the Vet- 
frans’ Administration, will pay up to 
$150—recently increased—to cover the 


expense of burial, funeral services, and 
transportation of the remains, of a de- 
ceased veteran. This allowance is avail- 
able to the undertaker or to the person 
who pays the bill for the funeral ex- 
penses. Application must be made with- 
in 2 years after the veteran's death. 


EURIAL FLAG 


An American flag, with which to drape 
the casket of any honorably discharged 
veteran of any war, may be issued on ap- 
plication by relatives or undertakers to 
postmasters at any county seat post 
office or any other post office designated 
by the Veterans’ Administration, or any 
field office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The flag will be given to the next 
of kin after the burial. Flags may also 
be issued by the above agencies in the 
case of any person who has died while 
in the military or naval service between 
May 27, 1941, and the termination of the 
present war. 

GRAVE MARKER 


A headstone, or a bronze marker, may 
be obtained for the grave of a veteran, 
which is unmarked, by making applica- 
tion to the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Memorial Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The applicant should desig- 
nate the consignee to receive the head- 
stone, and the engraved stone or marker 
will be delivered at Government expense 
at the deStination shipping point. The 
setting of the stone or marker at the 
grave must be at private expense, 


BURIAL IN NATIONAL CEMETERY 


A veteran, honorably discharged from 
his last period of service, is eligible, upon 
request, to be buried in a national ceme- 
tery. Under recent revisions of the 
regulations his wife, minor children, and 
unmarried adult daughters may be 
buried with him in a national cemetery. 
A maximum of four grave sites may be 
assigned to one veteran, but there may 
be multiple burials in one or more of the 
graves. A national cemetery is located 
in this district at Fort Scott. 


BURIAL OVERSEAS 


More than 275,000 young Americans 
are sleeping in military cemeteries all 
over the world, each of them a carefully 
tended spot of beauty. 

In the near future the next of kin of 
each of these will be asked to inform the 
Government of their wishes as to the 
transfer of the remains for reburial, with 
military honors, if desired, here at home. 
Reports are current that a few unscrupu- 
lous persons are offering to make the ar- 
rangements for the return of remains, 
for a fee. This is not necessary, and 
any person making such a proposal 
should be reported to the authorities. 

Veterans’ organizations, the Red Cross, 
and this office are ready to help the fami- 
lies of these departed heroes in this as 
well as all of their other problems, upon 
request. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


A veteran, discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable, who served 90 
days or more after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to the date of the termination 
of World War II, or was released by rea- 
son of disability incurred or aggravated 
in service in line of duty, who dies within 
the period of 3 years immediately follow- 
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ing his separation from service, shall be 
regarded, for social security purposes— 

First, to have died a fully insured in- 
dividual; 

Second, to have earned an average 
monthly wage of not less than $160; and 

Third, to have been paid not less than 
$200 of wages in each calendar year in 
which he had 30 days or more active serv- 
ice after September 16, 1940. 


If, however, a pension or compensation 
is payable by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion by reason of the death of such vet- 
eran, social security benefits will be de- 
termined without the benefit of this pro- 
vision of the law. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Any veteran of World War II, released 
under conditions other than dishonor- 
able, is entitled to a priority, immediately 
after agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to purchase surplus property 
through the War Assets Administration, 
either for his own personal use or for 
his business. 

Application for priority certificates 
should be made to the certification officer 
in the regional office of the War Assets 
Administration, nearest the veteran’s 
home or place of business. Any number 
of certificates may be received, but only 
one certificate for each type of article. 


SUGGESTIONS 


First. Preserve your discharge. Only 
one original will be issued. No dupli- 
cate is available. Immediately upon 
your return home—or now if you have 
not already done so—have a small photo- 
stat made to carry. Register the orig- 
inal with the Register of Deeds—there is 
no charge, Then place the original dis- 
charge in a place of safekeeping. If it 
is lost only a certificate in lieu can be 
obtained. 

Second. Register with an employ- 
ment-service office for a job. If you 
want the old job back, make a claim for 
it within 90 days after discharge, or after 
hospitalization not exceeding 1 year fol- 
lowing discharge. 

Third. Be proud of your service. Wear 
your discharge lapel button, which you 
got on discharge, or that of a veterans’ 
organization. 

Fourth. Join a _ veterans’ organiza- 
tion—the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American 
Veterans, the Purple Heart, if you are 
eligible, or some organization of World 
War II veterans. Take part in its ac- 
tivities. It will provide you association 
with men with a common interest for the 
rest of your life. And, incidentally, it 
will be an ever ready source of help in 
any problems involving veterans. 

Fifth. If you need hospital care or 
medical treatment after discharge, get 
it when you need it. Do not put it off. 
That is one of the reasons for main- 
taining Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals. You have earned it; you deserve 
it. Take advantage of it. Compensation 
in most cases is no longer reduced while 
hospitalized. 

In every post of every veterans’ organi- 
zation and in the offices of the Red Cross 
you will find friends anxious to serve you 
when help is needed. Feel free to call 
upon them, Your Congressman, ERRETT 
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P. Scrivner, 316 Old House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., is always ready 
and willing to be of assistance. 

A copy of this series of articles will be 
sent to any veteran or person in the serv- 
ice upon receipt of the name and address 
on a post card. 





Strikes and Seizures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article by Mark Sullivan, 
noted newspaperman, which appeared in 
the Washington Post on July 29, 1946: 

STRIKES AND SEIZURES 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
A FATEFUL PRECEDENT 


With increasing tension for several weeks, 
newsmen and others in Washington have 
watched for the outcome of a labor situation 
involving a novel condition and entailing a 
dramatic decision. In its simplest terms the 
question is, Will the Truman administration 
seize the struck plants of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. and the J. I. Case Co.? The Case strike 
has lasted 8 months, since last December, the 
other 5 months, since last March. Both com- 
panies make agricultural machinery. 

The striking unions (CIO) demand seizure, 
insistently. In this they are backed up by 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations as 
a whole. Their pressure on President Tru- 
man is illustrated by a formal resolution, 
“Resolved that the CIO national executive 
board calls upon the President of the United 
States and the Department of Labor to take 
immediate steps to seize these corporations.” 

Toward this demand the attitude of the 
Department of Labor seems one of willing 
agreement. Union leaders indeed interpret 
the Department and its Secretary as taking 
the union view of the issue and the union 
side of the controversy. Another resolution 
adopted by the CIO executive board reads, 
“Whereas Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
did on May 27 publicly proclaim Government 
intervention if the company did not bargain 
in goodfaith * * *.” Sources sympathetic 
to CIO say that an order of seizure has been 
drafted in the Labor Department. 

But only signature by President Truman 
can make such an order effective. And Mr. 
Truman is obviously reluctant. At press 
conferences he has denied that seizure of the 
plants is under consideration by him. 

Union pressure for seizure is natural. 
Seizure is one way of winning a strike. This 
is illustrated in the case of the coal mines 
seized last May. After seizure, the adminis- 
tration conceded most of the union demands 
and made a contract with the union. The 
force of the situation thus created is such 
that owners of properties are more or less 
obliged to accept the status created by the 
administration. The purpose of the strike 
is attained. Mere threat of seizure or ex- 
pectation of it serves the interests of labor 
leaders conducting strikes, gives them power 
and leverage as against management in bar- 
gaining. 

If President Truman is reluctant to seize 
the Case and Allis-Chalmers plants, that too 
is understandable. Seizure involves, and if 
done must rest upon, an extraordinary asser- 
tion of power by the President. And such an 
assertion of power, at this time and under 
these circumstances, rests upon a legal fice 


tion. This can be understood by reading 
some phrases of the order by which President 
Truman seized the soft-coal mines last May: 

“Whereas * * * the coal produced 
by such mines is’ required for the war effort 
* * * the war effort will be unduly im- 
peded * * * necessary to insure the op- 
eration of such mines in the interest of the 
war effort.” Further, the President, in jus- 
tifying seizure of the coal mines, cited two 
wartime statutes. Finally, he said he was 
acting “as President of the United States and 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy.” 

To assert that a step taken in May this 
year is done in the interest of “the war effort,” 
when the war had ended 9 months before, is 
dubious enough. To make the same asser- 
tion a full year after the war ended, would be 
proportionately more dubious. The legal fic- 
tion iz glaring. 

Further than that, there is a fundamental 
distinction between seizure of the coal mines, 
and seizure of Allis-Chalmers and Case. In 
seizing the coal mines, the whole industry 
was seized. The administration can conduct 
a whole industry by simply imposing uni- 
versal conditions upon it. But seizing Allis- 
Chalmers and Case would be seizing specific 
individual plants in a large industry. In this 
case the Government would be conducting 
plants in competition with other plants, in- 
volving intricate details of marketing and 
distribution. 

Seizure at this time of Allis-Chalmers and 
Case, or any other plants in similar circum- 
stances, would set a precedent for peacetime, 
for it is peacetime we are now in. The legal 
fiction of reliance upon Presidential war- 
time powers would evaporate. 

It would be a precedent also for a new way 
of handling labor disputes, and make irrele- 
vant all the discussion about new laws to deal 
with labor relations. The process set up by 
seizure of Allis-Chalmers and Case as a prece- 
dent would be a sequence: A strike, stale- 
mate in labor-management negotiations, 
Government seizure of the plant, a contract 
between Government and the union, return 
of the plant to its owners. Exercise of such 
absolute power by Government would sup- 
plant and destroy the existing processes of 
collective bargaining. 





Letter From Committee for a Just Peace 
With Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letter: 


COMMITTEE FOR A JUST 
PEACE WITH ITALY, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN J. ROONEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rooney: This is to acknowledge 
receipt, with thanks, of your telegram of the 
13th inst, advising us that on that date 
you spoke on the floor of the House in favor 
of a just peace with Italy in accordance with 
the published declaration of this committee. 
Also of your letter of even date suppiement- 
ing your telegram and enclosing Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes’ letter to you. 

The major members of our committee have 
asked me to convey to you their hearty con- 
gratulations for your speech, and their deep 
appreciation of your activity in behalf of our 
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just cause.” I would personally like to add my 
own feeling of gratification. With best re- 
gards. I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH Dt Froe, 
Executive Secretary. 





Bellamy Praises Clark’s Progress in Re- 
lieving Sorry Austria’s Plight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER - 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the twelfth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
A Trip Through Hell, and depicts Mr. 
Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as it ap- 
peared early in the spring of the year: 


Gen. Mark W. Clark runs a good show in 
Austria. Austria is nowhere near as big, 
tough or important a job as Germany, and 
Mark Clark does not have the problems which 
confront General McNarney and General 
Clay, but there is no doubt about it that 
Mark Clark has a flair for power. 

His cabinet seemed to know its business. 
His MP’s were smartly accoutered, well-cisci- 
plined, and his quarters were at least as liv- 
able as any others. His entertainment was 
of the best. 

But the Austria over which he presides is 
a@ pretty sorry nation. 

Anyone who visited Vienna between the 
two wars was conscious of the fact that it was 
a dying city then. It was built to be the capi- 
tal of the Austria-Hungarian Empire of 50,- 
000,000 persons, and by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles it had been stripped of its workshops 
which were in old Bohemia, then set up as the 
Czechoslovakian state, and had been stripped 
of its agricultural wealth by the setting up 
of Hungary as a separate state. 

There were left in Austria only seven or 
eight million—I do not have the exact figures. 
Vienna had the wholesale machinery to dis- 
pose of the procucts of an empire, and no 
preduce to dispose of. It had the banking 
system for an empire and no customers. It 
had vast palaces and lovely hotels, beautiful 
art galleries, and a splendid opera, and no- 
body to fill or patronize these relics of the 
past. It was a creepy place even before the 
war, and now it is worse. 

Hitler invaded Austria March 12, 1938, and 
her history was part and parcel of German 
history until November 1943, when the Soviet, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States 
agreed in the Moscow declaration that Aus- 
tria, the first free country to fall the victim 
of Hitler aggression, should be liberated from 
German domination. They regarded the an- 
nexation imposed on Austria by Germany 4s 
null and void. 

Since the day of that protocol the Allied 
policy of Austria has diverged sharply from 
that of Germany. The Austrian policy has 
been constructive, while that for Germany, 4s 
I have pointed out, has been in many ways 
destructive, and necessarily so. 

Before the surrender of Germany it had 
been agreed that Austria would be occupied 
by the four victorious powers, each to have 
its own zone, but each to share in the occu- 
pation of Vienna. A final agreement was 
reached on this early in July 1945. 

Vienna was actually captured from Ger- 
many by the Soviet armies’ on April 18, 1949. 
Eerly in May, the United States designated 
General Clark, United States Commissioner 
on the Allied Council of Austria. 
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BUSINESS AT STANDSTILL 


The initial phase of the military govern- 
ment in Austria technically ended on VE- 
day, but it was necessary to continue a gov- 
ernment for a few weeks until complete de- 
tachments could be placed in position and 
SHAEF could be furnished with key personnel 
to take over the work of coordinating the 
field. 
when the first members of the United 
States Government staff arrived in Austria 
at the end of May they found a badly con- 
fused situation. Business and industry were 
at a complete standstill and postal, tele- 
phone, and telegraph services were cut off. 
Many of the rail lines were out of operation. 

Road transportation was restricted to 6 
kilometers from the place of residence. Food 
and fuel were critically short, as was housing. 

There were a quarter of a million German 
prisoners in Austria. In the area occupied 
by the United States forces there were 700,- 
009 alien displaced persons and 200,000 refu- 
gees superimposed on a normal population 
of 1,750,000—this is an area which never pro- 
duced enough food for itself in normal times. 
Of course the schools were closed. The Nazi 
administration had collapsed and the Aus- 
trians were struggling to reorganize the civil 
government and maintain essential public 
services. 

RATION INCREASED 

By the third week in June the situation 
had greatly improved. The military govern- 
ment had started to take over. The French 
took control in the Tyrol. During the first 
week in August the United States forces head- 
quarters moved from Italy to Salzburg and 
took control in Land Salzburg in upper Aus- 
tria. The daily average ration had been in- 
creased from 700 to 1,300 calories. 

After a number of conferences with Soviet 
officials during the summer of 1945 in Vienna, 
the United States, British, and French head- 
quarters moved to Vienna late in August. 
Vienna was placed under quadripartite con- 
trol September 1, and the Allied Council held 
its first full meeting on September 11. 

The first outstanding accomplishment was 
the extension throughout the whole of Aus- 
tria of the power of the provisional govern- 
ment set up by the Soviets under Dr. Ren- 
ner in April 1945. This was authorized on 
November 20. The currency was converted 
from reichsmarks and Allied military schill- 
ings into Austrian national schillings on 
November 16, thus checking the danger of 
inflation, 

On November 25, the Austrians held a free 
election for the national parliament. Ap- 
proximately 93 percent of the registered vote 
was cast. The People’s Party won a clear 
majority in seats in the parliament, with 
the Socialist Party second, and the Com- 
munist Party a poor third. 


DR. RENNER IN CHARGE 


The new Austrian Government was organ- 
ized the week before Christmas, with Dr. 
Renner elected federal president and Engi- 
heer Figl of the People’s Party federal chan- 
celior, 

Confronted in the first instance with more 
than 700,000 alien displaced persons, some 
209,000 Austrian refugees and 250,000 pris- 
oners of war, the Austrian Government, 
under the guidance of the Allied control 
body, has repatriated 494,000 of the non- 
Austrians. It now has 212,000 displaced per- 
sons of all kinds and some 28,000 prisoners, 
There have been no serious outbreaks of 
disease or unrest. 

More than 12,000 Nazis have been arrested 
by the United States forces, and the difficult 
task of de-Nazification is now under way. 

Recognizing that the Austrians themselves 
know far better than the. Americans ever 
could who are the dangerous Nazis, the 


on States has turned over this job to 
hem, 


The foremost problem facing the Austrians 
today is food. The situation is bad. The 
Americans and the British have met their 
commitments on food. The French, hard 
pressed at home, met theirs only in part, in 
spite of the help which we have given them. 
The Soviets have met theirs after a fashion, 
in Vienna only. The people in the Soviet 
zone outside of Vienna have had to do the 
best they could with indigenous resources, 
because the Soviets took the position that 
they made no commitments to feed the peo- 
ple in their zone cutside of Vienna. 

On April 1 UNRRA took over the military 
stocks on hand and in the zone and on the 
way, and the Austrian Government is now 
distributing food on the basis of a normal 
ration of 1,200 calories per day, which is very 
short rations. 

Austria has never been self-sufficient in 
food, especially bread grains. Effort is being 
made to get every possible acreage planted 
and practically all the seed for the United 
States zone has been secured, but fertilizer 
is woefully short. It is hoped to start pro- 
duction of nitrate fertilizer soon in the 
United States zone, but this depends on the 
coal supply. 

SOME BOMB DAMAGE 


Economically, the outstanding problem of 
our military government in Austria is, like 
that of our military government in Germany, 
to get the Soviet to accept a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the Potsdam agreement to secure 
freedom for the circulation of goods within 
Austria. 

Outwardly, Vienna is much the same beau- 
tiful city it was before. There is some bomb 
damage, but, so far as I could see, to the 
more famous older landmarks. 

We put up at the Bristol Hotel, which 
seemed as well run as ever, and if one could 
only get out of his mind the haunting look 
and the hungry, run-duwn appearance of 
the people, one might think again that he 
was in the Vienna of old, by the Blue Danube, 
listening to a Strauss waltz, but somehow 
or other, until the Austrians have enough 
food, the image will not come to life. 

One cannot feel the same amount of wrath 
against the Austrians that he does against 
the Germans. The Austrians were dragged 
into the war by the Germans. They were 
not the main factors. And, although some 
people say that under a very affiable exterior 
your average Austrian is just as black hearted 
as the average Nazi, I cannot believe it, 





Monopoly in Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, particularly since it bears upon 
information inserted in the REcorp re- 
garding certain members of the National 
Petroleum Council I am glad to insert 
the following editorial from the St. 
Louis Star-Times: 


MONOPOLY IN OIL 


Since the cays of the original Standard 
Oil monopoly, the petroleum industry in this 
Nation has always had about it the strong 
taint of monopoly. With patent hoardings, 
restrictive drilling leases, pipe-line trusts, 
interlocking directorships, and other devices, 
ene major company or another—and often a 
combination of many—has been running 
athwart the antitrust laws, 
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It comes as little of a surprise consequently 
that 37 of the 85 members of the new Na- 
tional Petroleum Council, which advises the 
Interior Department, should show up as hav- 
ing been involved in antitrust cases either as 
individuals or through association with de- 
fendant corporations. Only by passing some- 
thing of a miracle could the Interior Depart- 
ment have managed to draw into the Council 
@ representative of a major oil company not 
at least slightly brushed with the pitch of 
monopoly. 

Yet the fact cannot stand in complete 
exculpation of the make-up of the advisory 
group. Neither can the fact that the Board 
will ..ot, as Interior representatives point 
out, have anything directly to do with roy- 
alty rates or land-leasing regulations or 
drilling controls or any other Federal oil 
policy. If the Council is to be mere window 
dressing, totally useless, then there is, of 
course, no danger in it—but why under such 
circumstances have it at all? If its advice is 
to be taken as any kind of guide to action, it 
can, loaded so heavily with those already 
demonstrated to have trust-building inclina- 
tions, be an unhealthy influence. 

There are evidences enough that the Gov- 
ernment’s oil control during the war, when 
the major-dominated Petroleum Industry 
Council and the Petroleum Administration 
for War under Standard Oil of California’s 
Ralph K. Davies went swinging down the 
lane hand in hand, tended to dig deep 
trenches for the trust. Even if one grants 
that this policy was necessary for the dura- 
tion, now that the crisis is happily over ‘t 
would seem to be time to resume the battle 
against monopoly rather than to give it aid 
and comfort. 





Bellamy Rates United States Kindest 
Conqueror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the eleventh in a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. This series is 
called a Trip Through Hell, and depicts 
Mr. Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as 
it appeared early in the spring of the 
year: 


The American soldier as a conqueror who 
stays to clean up the job is something new 
in the annals of mankind and, on the whole, 
he is a rather pleasant sight to behold. 

There are sOme aspects of his conduct 
which probably irritate the Germans, but in 
the long run maybe it is good for the Ger- 
mans to know that they have been licked. 
At least, I am sure that some of them need 
to know it. 

For example, the higher commanders in 
all the American occupied zone are con- 
stantly bothered by the incredible speed at 
which the young American GI drives service 
cars, including jeeps, trucks, and passenger 
cars, along the autobahns and in the crooked 
streets of medieval German villages. Part 
of this is due to the sheer exuberance of 
youth and partly, I suspect, to a spirit of 
bravado, which may not be a very admirable 
characteristic, but is easily understandable. 

I have seen American staff cars enter the 
narrow main street of a little German vil- 
lage at something more than a moderate 
pace. I have heard the driver blow his horn, 
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I have seen the Germans fleeing in all direc- 
tions as if the plague was on them. I have 
seen dogs running for shelter, geese cackling, 
and some of the populace nearly fainting, but 
generally speaking, the drivers are so skillful 
shat nobody gets hurt. 

Now you may say this is a bad thing and 
ought to be stopped, and I think so, too, in 
its more extreme manifestations, but you 
can’t make up an army in which all the 
drivers are content with 15 miles an hour. 


CONQUERORS, BUT FRIENDLY 


Furthermore, the American general as a 
conqueror is a rather agreeable person, and 
not too arrogant. 

Our American commanders who were put 
in charge of the German occupied zone and 
in Austria found early in the game that they 
were expected to put up a certain amount of 
side in order to hold their own with the Brit- 
ish, Russians, and French, and I agree with 
this, 

They found in the early days, when they 
proceeded very modestly about their busi- 
ness, that there were loud complaints from 
their men, who found that if they moved 
into a city at the same time with the British, 
the British would show up with the best club 
for their officers’ mess, the best quarter for 
their troops, the best food and the best wines, 
for the Briitish are an old race and canny, 
and have been at this for a long time. 

Furthermore, the conquered people, used 
as they are to measure worth by outward 
trappings, thought very little of the home- 
spun, hair-shirted type of American com- 
mander and paid very much less attention to 
his orders than to those of a general who was 
equipped with some of the pancplv of war 
when he went abroad. 

It has been the custom of conquering 
armies for many years to requisition the 
best houses, including palaces, for their own 
use. This has been done by our Army, as 
well as by the other occupying armies in 
Europe. In fact, there is many a noble edi- 
fice now occupied by an American officer 
whose former Nazi owner is living in the 
stable, doing menial work. 


CENTER OF SOCIAL LIFE 


Furthermore, it is quite natural that the 
headquarters of commanding officers, Ameri- 
can as well as those of other occupying armies 
in Germany, should be the center of social 
life in the town. 

I do not mean to convey the impression 
that our American generals are living like 
Roman pro consuls, but, on the other hand, 
I think the American people will be proud 
to know that they have taken their place in 
the world at last and recognize that man- 
ners and appearances are almost as impor- 
tant in international affairs as argument and 
dialectics. 

I shall never forget, nor will any of the 
party, the very pleasant time we had in a 
German city at the home of the commanding 
Officer of the American Army there. He had 
obtained the services of three German musi- 
cians who played most beautifully some of 
the music we have loved all our lives. There 
was nothing ostentatious about it. It was 
good sound Americanism translated into the 
heart of Germany. 

I must repeat, even to the point of tire- 
someness, the necessity which I feel of Amer- 
icans adapting themselves to the ways of the 
world, if they are going to be world actors. 

I have spoken of the British and their fa- 
cility in this sort of thing. I suppose I saw 
20 British generals, from brigadier up to 
lieutenant general, each one of whom was 
an exact replica of that perfect major gen- 
eral described in The Pirates of Penzance, 
down to swagger stick and monocle, 

AN OFFICER OF CONSEQUENCE 

When they go abroad everyone knows that 

@ person of consequence is passing by. They 


are urbane, very cosmopolitan, and they 
know their way around the broad highways 
and the alleys of the world. 

Incidentally, if I said to one of my newly 
made British friends in the army and civil 
life, I said to a hundred that I wished the 
British would change their attitude toward 
the Americans. I said it would help a good 
deal in welding that alliance which I believe 
must be eternal between the two main 
branches “of the Anglo-Saxon race. I said 
to my British friends that I would not be 
offensive and say that America was now the 
senior partner in this two-way deal, although 
there was plenty of reason for contending 
this, both on the ground of manpower and 
on the ground of money and resources. I 
would at least maintain that, by the great 
horn spoon, we were equal partners and 
that the British would do well to quit treat- 
ing us like fractious children, just read- 
mitted to the drawing room after a childish 
scrape entitled “the Battle of Yorktown.” 

To a man they said they thought I was 
right, but they despaired of doing anything 
about it with this generation of higher Brit- 
ish military officers. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, during my 
term in Congress, nothing has afforded 
me as much gratification as the privilege 
of serving as a member of the House 
Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

My appointment to this important 
committee has had special significance 
for me—as well as for the veterans in 
my home district—because it is the first 
time in history that a Representative in 
Congress from the Fourteenth District 
in Ohio has been 2 member of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

Membership on the committee has 
brought me into close contact with the 
various veterans’ organizations: the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, American Veterans of World War 
II, the American Veterans’ Committee, 
and others. Through constant associa- 
tion with the representatives of these or- 
ganizations, as well as with some of the 
rank and file, I have become familiar 
with the needs and viewpoints of vet- 
erans. I know how they feel not only 
about matters which affect them directly 
as veterans but also about broader 
issues. 

As a nation we can never fully com- 
pensate veterans for the sacrifices they 
endured in two terrible and bloody wars. 
But we must certainly do everything in 
cur power to make the recompense as 
complete as possible. 

The Veterans’ Committee has worked 
earnestly during this session of Congress 
to achieve that objective. The American 
veteran and his dependents now enjoy 
a series of benefits far more substantial 
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than those granted after the First World 
War, and greater than those provided 
to veterans by any other nation in the 
world. 

Disability compensation rates have 
been increased so that they now amount 
to as much as $300 a month in the 
case of the more serious types of dis- 
ability. A bill to increase disability com- 
pensation and pension rates for World 
War I and II cases by 20 percent has 
passed the House and Senate and now 
awaits Presidential action. 

The medical services available to vet- 
erans have been increased and greatly 
improved. 

Under the GI bill of rights veterans 
now enjoy very substantial educational 
benefits. Nearly a million of them are 
now going to college, or are receiving 
other advanced training, at Government 
expense. 

Provision has been made for special 
vocational training of veterans whose 
disabilities constitute a handicap in get- 
ting a job. More than 92,000 such vet- 
erans are now being taught special skills 
and work methods to help them over- 
come their handicaps and find useful 
work at good wages. 

Approximately 3,000 recognized vet- 
erans’ information centers, more than 
2,800 itinerant information centers, and 
almost 1,800 USES local employment 
offices have been set up in various parts of 
the country to assist veterans in finding 
employment, For those who do not suc- 
ceed in readily finding a suitable job, 
substantial unemployment allowances 
have been provided. At any time within 
2 years after discharge the unemployed 
veteran will be paid $20 per week unem- 
ployment compensation for a maximum 
period of 52 weeks. Veterans who g0 
into business for themselves are guaran- 
teed earnings of $100 a month for a 
period up to 52 weeks. 

Real estate, farm, and business loans 
have also been made available to veterans 
so that they might purchase homes or 
farms, or get started in business. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been 
thoroughly reorganized in the interest of 
greater efficiency and better service. 
Under the able leadership of General 
Omar N. Bradley the organization has 
been streamlined and much red tape has 
been eliminated. 

Nowhere have the improvements been 
more evident than in the medical branch 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Dur- 
ing the war, I was appointed a sulcom- 
mittee of one to investigate conditions in 
veterans’ hospitals throughout the north- 
eastern area of the United States. What 
I saw convinced me that there were 
many things wrong with the way the 
medical program was being carried cut. 

These injustices and inefficiencies have 
now been corrected. Veterans’ hospitals 
now have but one aim—to provide the 
highest quality of medical care. Top- 
ranking physicians, surgeons, and spec'al- 
ists are participating in the care of vet- 
erans, whereas before they were reluctont 
to have anything to do with the pro- 
gram. Leading. medical schools and re- 
search institutions have opened tle'r 
doors to staff doctors of the Veterans’ 
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Administration, so that these doctors are 
now able to keep abreast of the latest 
medical developments. 

It has been a source of real satisfac- 
tion to me to be able to play a part in 
the achievement of these and other im- 
provements in the veterans’ program. As 
long as I am in Congress I shall continue 
to exert every effort to see that veterans 
are granted the recognition and special 
consideration which they so richly 
deserve. 





Collective Bargaining Principle Abused 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, collective bargaining was designed to 
reduce industrial conflict and has al- 
ways been considered as an aid to the 
workingman. In the rise of power of 
labor unions we now find that a few of 
the organizations are abusing a right 
conferred upon them by law. Mr. Frank 
R. Kent, well known newswriter, throws 
considerable light on this situation in his 
article which appeared in the Evening 
Star for July 29. He cites actual in- 
stances of an abuse that eventually must 
stop. lIinsert the article by Mr. Kent: 


PRINCIPLE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING ABUSED 
IN ALLIS-CHALMERS STRIKE 


The principle of collective bargaining ts 
one to which every enlightened employer sub- 
scribes and every labor leader and left-wing 
demagog proclaims as sacred. Of course, it 
is not sdcred, but it is a sound idea and no 
fair-minded man wants to break it down. 
Distinctly it is in the national interest to 
guard and retain it. 

That is why it is particularly shocking that 
there should be collusion between a labor 
union and any Government agency to abro- 
gate and suspend its normal processes. Yet 
that is exactly what is now charged by the 
company in the Allis-Chalmers strike which 
has been going on for nearly 5 months and 
in which are involved some 29,000 men. It is 
a serious thing when the Government, aban- 
doning its traditional role of even-handed 
justice, becomes the ardent partisan of either 
side in an industrial labor dispute. 

It is such a serious departure from the 
position which the Government is supposed 
to assume and so clearly in conflict with any 
elemental concept of fairness that the aver- 
age citizen is justified in resentment. For 13 
years under the late Mr. Roosevelt the Gov- 
ernment weight was always on the labor side. 
In every dispute between industry and labor 
the administation assumed the former right 
and the latter wrong. 


HELD HOPES FOR TRUMAN 


hough Mr. Truman felt himself obligated 
to adopt Mr. Roosevelt's policies, it had been 
hoped he would not permit the Government 
to be used to enforce union demands regard- 
less of the interests of the public or the rights 
of the employers. 

Perhaps Mr. Truman does not know it. 
But if the Allis-Chalmers charges are true— 
and the facts seem to sustain them—in the 
current strike the Government and the 
union are acting together and the collective 
bargaining principle is shoved aside because 
the unions believe they can get greater con- 
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cessions through Government seizure of the 
plants. In this case it is the company which 
is urging collective bargaining and the union 
which is avoiding and evading it. The com- 
pany offered the union the 181,-cent-an- 
hour wage increase approved by the Govern- 
ment before the strike was called. It has 
made numerous other proposals on other 
issues since, but it cannot get the union to 
sit down across the table for the purposes of 
collective bargaining on these. 

“The union bosses,” declares the company, 
“are not interested in bargaining. Instead, 
they stall and stall and stall, attempt to 
break off negotiations—stall and try to break 
off negotiations again. All in the hope of 
forcing Government seizure of our plants— 
all in the hope of gaining from Government 
sources advantages they never could obtain 
through the lawful] and fair processes of real 
collective bargaining.” 


LABOR BUREAU AID CHARGED 


And then the company makes this direct 
charge: “They are abetted in this by their 
fellow CIO aides in the Labor Department.” 
In other words, former CIO officials now 
holding key posts in the Labor Department 
have steadily encouraged the unions to hold 
out until the President seizes the plants. 
Then the unions would get everything they 
ask, including the closed shop, which is the 
main point at issue now. Naturally, the 
union leaders deny they are stalling and in- 
sist the company’s efforts to negotiate are a 
lame pretense. However, the report that the 
Government was about to take over has ap- 
peared in print a number of times. The 
company asserts that these reports were in- 
spired by Labor Department spokesmen sup- 
posed to be acting as mediators and that they 
directly encourage the strikers not to bargain. 

At a White House press conference on 
June 14, Mr. Truman was asked about these 
reports and replied that seizure was not 
planned and he expected the company and 
workers to get together. Two days later 
another report, known to have come from 
the Labor Department, insisted that seizure 
would take place. Since then these negotia- 
tions have been almost at a standstill. On 
July 19, the CIO executive board in Wash- 
ington requested President Truman and the 
Labor Department to “take immediate steps” 
to seize nine plants of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. “in the interests of producing farm im- 
plements.” And the violent young Mr. 
Reuther now threatens to extend this strike 
to the whole farm-implement industry if the 
Government does not “take over.” 


NO ACTION TAKEN 


As yet the President has taken no action, 
though it is clear the Labor Department 
backs the CIO demands. What this all 
amounts to is this: Instead of adopting the 
prescribed method of collective bargaining, 
these striking unions deliberately toss that 
“sacred principle” overboard and concentrate 
upon forcing Government seizure of the 
property. 

Between them, the unions and the Govern- 
ment make a joke of collective bargaining. 
Between them, they are promoting the 
sneaking development of nationalization 
which is an avowed goal of the Communists. 
This kind of collusion is offensive to any 
sense of fair play. It is degrading and un- 
American. It can be justified only in case 
of a great national emergency such as dis- 
tinctly does not exist in the present strike. 
It is vital that the American people should 
understand that these professional labor 
bosses no longer are interested in the collec- 
tive bargaining about which they have been 
beating their breasts so long. Nowadays 
their prime objective is to force governmental 
seizure. No surer way of breaking down the 
American system of private enterprise could 
be devised, 
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Congressional Salary Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L, CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp., I 
include the following editorial from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal: 

THE CONGRESSIONAL RAISE IN PAY IS MODERATE 


The congressional reorganization bill which 
has been adopted provides not for thercugh- 
going reform but for reform nonetheless. A 
drastic reduction in the number of stand- 
ing committees, delegation of action on minor 
claims, pensions, and local bills to appro- 
priate executive agencies, and various other 
procedural changes should make the congres- 
sional machinery operate less creakily than 
in the past. Left untouched, unfortunately 
are the seniority system in the selection of 
committee chairman and the Senate rules 
which make filibustering easy. 

That part of the bill which increases the 
Members’ salaries and makes them eligible 
to enter the Federal pension system is the 
part that makes the headlines. It is also the 
part, we may be sure, that makes the boys 
uneasiest. The fact that they adopted it at 
all in an election year is sufficient evidence 
of their desperate plight. Their $10,000-a- 
year salaries, reduced to a little more than 
$8,000 by Federal income tax, are painfully 
inadequate. They have been the same since 
1925, in spite of enormous increases in the 
Members’ responsibilities, in the length of 
sessions, in the cost of living, and also, in- 
cidentally, in taxes. (In 1925, the Federal 
income tax collector’s bite out of $10,000 was 
$220; in 1936, it was $260; in 1945, it was 
$1,915.) 

The increase proposed—to $12,500 plus a 
$2,500 tax-free expense allowance—is mod- 
erate. Disinterested students of government 
have recommended a higher figure-—-some as 
high as $25,000. As a matter of fact, the 
figure agreed upon by Congress is probably 
not really adequate, in view of the extraordi- 
nary expenses which accompany the office. 
But perhaps at the new pay scale Congress 
will lose fewer first raters than it has lost in 
the past out of sheer personal economic ne- 
cessity. And perhaps eligibility for pensions 
will diminish the pathetic as well as costly 
Spectacle of aging Members clinging to their 
seats past their dotage because the alterna- 
tive is the poorhouse. 





Surplus Military Installation Materials 
Must Be Channeled To Meet Veterans’ 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the Joe Car- 
son Post, No. 1, American Legion, Tulsa, 
Okla., at its meeting July 16, 1946, sug- 
gesting a practical way in which surplus 
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materials obtained and to be obtained 
from surplus military installations which 
are being dismantled, can and should 
be channeled in order that the same may 
go into the construction of veterans’ 
homes, so badly needed. 

If these practical suggestions are fol- 
lowed, we can reasonably expect to pro- 
vide the necessary homes for our vet- 
erans, or at least a large proportion of 
them, within a comparatively short time. 
But if the present do nothing or do as lit- 
tle as possible policies of the adminis- 
tration are continued, the acts passed 
by Congress creating ample authority 
to make homes available for veterans 
expeditiously, will have been in vain. 

In order that my colleagues may know 
the attitude and the thinking of the 
veterans and have the benefit of their 
feasible suggestions, I am pleased to 
quote the resolutions above referred to, 
together with supplemental concrete sug- 
gestions, as follows: 


“Whereas it has been announced that cer- 
tain designated surplus military installations 
are to be dismantled, and it is calculated that 
1,500,000,000 board feet of lumber and other 
essential materials will be available from 
these projects. The veterans and public have 
been lead to believe that this surplus mate- 
rial will be disposed of to the veterans for 
their use in the construction of their homes. 
From the information which we are able to 
obtain there has been no method of chan- 
neling this surplus material to the veteran: 
We hereby 

“Resolve, That this surplus material must 
first be offered to the veteran through some 
manner in which the veteran will have an 
opportunity of obtaining this surplus ma- 
terial and to execute his or her HH ratings 
of certifications and to receive the materials 
which he or she is entitled to and in desper- 
ate need of in solving their housing problem, 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a true copy of our proposed 
method of channeling this surplus material 
be attached to this resolution and that the 
detailed proposed method be considered a 
part of this resolution. And that copies of 
this be sent to each duly elected Oklahoma 
Representative in Washington, D. C., to the 
National Service Director, to the National 
Housing Expediter, and any other officials 
deemed necessary.” 

The above resolution unanimously voted 
and adopted by the membership of the Joe 
Carson Post No. 1, of the American Legion 
of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Tulsa County, Okla., at 
a regular business meeting this 16th of July 
1946. 

Everett A. Woop, 
Commander, Joe Carson Post, No. 1, 
American Legion. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] CLINTON J. BOHANNON. 
Adjutant. 


To assist the veteran in solving his or her 
housing problem at the earliest date possible. 
The following suggestions are offered relative 
to channeling the 1,500,000,000 board feet of 
lumber and other building materials which 
will be available when the surplus military 
installations are dismantled. 

Granting that the surplus military instal- 
lations which are to be dismantled have been 
designated, and that the prices of the sur- 
plus material into the hands of the veteran 
for use in the construction of his or her 
home. 

To accomplish the desired purpose of as- 
sisting the veteran in the shortest time pos- 
sible toward solving the housing problem. 
The various materials should go back into 
the channels which are qualified and all 


ready set up to handle same, for this method 
would speed up this program and overcome 
certain conflicts and much red tape: 

1, Lumber, sash, doors, builders hardware, 
etc., to be allocated to the lumber yards 
and material distributors. 

2. Plumbing and similar items to be 
handled by the plumbing establishments. 

3. Electrical equipment and kindred ma- 
terial by the electrical firms. 

4. Heating plants by the heating com- 
panies. 

5. Stoves and miscellaneous hardware by 
the hardware dealers. 

And other items too numerous to men- 
tion but which are desperately needed by 
the veteran to be channeled back to their 
respective supplier, so that the veteran will 
have an opportunity to purchase same. 

To assist and see that this material, etc., 
reaches the veteran it is suggested that the 
recognized veterans’ service organizations and 
the American Legion throughout the Nation 
assist in their community in seeing that the 
veteran receives this material which he or 
She is entitled to receive. 

For explanation and easy reference your 
attention is called to (1) The distribution 
of lumber, sash, doors, building hardware, 
etc. 

Any local lumber yard or material dis- 
tributor is set up to handle this class of 
material in quantities, to pay cash at the 
time the material is received at the dis- 
mantled military installations, to ship or haul 
said materials to his yard, and to sell it in 
small quantities to the veteran and to carry 
the veteran’s account for a reasonable length 
of time until his or her GI loan has been 
completed. 

Method of obtaining material from the 
dismantled military installations by the 
yards would be in lots of a minimum of 10,- 
000 board feet with a maximum of 100,000 
board feet. When purchasing the mate- 
rial from the yard the veteran would extend 
his certification to the dealer for a given 
number of feet of lumber, and the dealer in 
turn would extend this certification along 
with other accumulated certifications to his 
source of supply for additional surplus mate- 
rial. (Where a veteran has entered into a 
contract for the construction of his or her 
building the veteran would extend his or her 
certification to the contractor who would ex- 
tend same on to the yard for a like number 
of feet of lumber for use in the construction 
of a specified veteran’s building.) 

Should a dealer in a certain area find that 
he is unable to dispose of this material to 
veterans, that dealer or yard would be re- 
quired to notify the other dealers and yards 
in that area in writing and to send a copy 
of same to the Office of the National Housing 
Expediter with a list of the items he has on 
hand. Ninety days after this written notice 
has been given and if the surplus items have 
not been sold to veterans, the yard or dealer 
then may offer this surplus material to the 
public. 

The disposition of the above-mentioned 
material would be applicable to the other 
surplus items if channeled to their respective 
outlets. 


New Zealand Raw Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fo}. 
lowing telegrams: 


New YorK,N. Y., July 29, 1946, 
Congresswoman Ep1TH Nourse Roscers, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: ° 
Understand New Zealand arranging exclu. 
sive sale sheepskins and calfskins to Britain, 
United States was always principal buyer of 
these raw materials from New Zealand anq 
now threatens to be shut out of vitally 
needed raw-material market by discriming- 
tory Empire preference. Urge congressional 
protest against trade discrimination anq 
arbitrary exclusion of United States from 
raw-materials market. New Zealand-British 
action unjustified and contrary to al] 
principles of international trade upon which 
our foreign relations supposed to be based, 
WILLARD HELBURN, INc., 
Peabody, Mass, 
LAWRENCE L. JONES. 
New YorK,N. Y., July 29, 1946, 
Hon. EvItH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Understand New Zealand arranging exclu- 
sive sale calfskins and sheepskins to Britain. 
United States was always principal buyer of 
these raw materials from New Zealand and 
now threatens to be shut out of vitally 
needed raw-material market by discrimina- 
tory Empire preference. Urge congressional 
protest against trade discrimination and 
arbitrary exclusion of United States from 
raw-material market. New Zealand-British 
action unjustified and contrary to all 
principles of international trade upon which 
our foreign relations supposed to be based, 
Car. F. DANNER, 
President, American Hide & Leather 
Co., Boston, 


Trieste Is Powder Keg Where War Might 
Easily Start, Says Bellamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the thirteenth in a series of 
articles by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. This series 
is called A Trip Through Hell, and de- 
picts Mr. Bellamy’s impressions to Europe 
as it appeared early in the spring of the 
year: 


On the flight down from Salzburg to Rome 
we made a stop of several hours at Trieste, 
the powder keg of Europe. 

Americans must remember that at Trieste 
there are possibilities of more immediate 
damage to the world’s peace than in any 
other city. For at Trieste one American 
division and two British divisions confront 
across the so-called Morgan Line a Yugoslav 
Army estimated at 300,000 to 500,000, backed 
up, it is assumed, by a million Russian troops 
scattered all the way from Hungary toward 
and into Yugoslavia. 

Marshal Tito, the leader of the Yugoslavs, 
runs a very cocky performance, and his bor- 
der patrols are constantly arresting American 
and British soldiers who venture over the line 
a hair’s breadth. 

Given a bad border-patrol skirmish at 
Trieste, we might find ourselves in a wat. 
Given a long-drawn-out negotiation and 
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final break between Russia and Britain over 
the oil of Iran, for example, America would 
still have @ chance to decide whether it 
wanted to spend American lives in defense of 
the British claims in the Persian controversy, 
but there would be no such chance given at 
Trieste should an untoward incident of suf- 
ficient magnitude occur there. We would not 
then be talking about a war. We would be 
in one. 

We landed from the plane in Gorizia and 
drove to the frontier. There in a lovely coun- 
tryside there was a road block, with an 
America sentry on one side and about 100 
yards away another road block with a Yugo- 
slav outpost. On the hills over the Yugoslav 
territory were enormous signs slashed in the 
side of the hill reading “Tito,” leaving no 
doubt as to who was running the show over 
there. 

The present frontier follows the so-called 
Morgan line, which was worked out with the 
Yugoslavs by Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan, 
representing the Brifish and American occu- 
pyine forces. It is really a retreat by the 
Allies from the line set up by Woodrow Wil- 

-son, which stood from the First World War 
until the Second. The Morgan agreement 
will run until the peace treaty is settled. 

Trieste, Udine, and that portion of Vene- 
zia Giulia west of the Morgan line are all 
under Allied Military Government control 
and will remain so until a decision to the 
contrary is made by the Allied Council. 

Our understanding, insufficient as it may 
be, of the Trieste problem, was greatly ad- 
vantaged by the kindly help of Brig. Gen. A. 
L. Hamblen of G-5, Mediterranean theater of 
operations, as was our entire German trip 
greatly aided by Brig. Gen. Charles K. Gailey, 
public relations officer, OMGUS, a Georgian, 
a gentleman, and a fine soldier, and by Capt. 
Bernard Quinn of Boston, Mass., 

Behind the whole controversy looms the 
gigantic figure of Russia, which if Trieste 
were to be given to the Yugoslavs, would in 
effect obtain the satisfaction of its age-old 
dream of & warm water seaport on the Medi- 
terranean. Because what is Tito’s, one is 
forced to believe, is Stalin's. This would 
threaten the British life line and, one may 
depend upon it, would be opposed by the 
British right down the line. 

Later we met General Morgan at a lunch- 
eon given in Trieste by Maj. Gen. Bryant T. 
Moore, commander of the 88th Division of the 
United States force stationed at Trieste. It 
is a finely disciplined division, as shown by 
its abstinence from provoking trouble with 
the Yugoslavs, and one which could be 
counted on to give a fine account of itself 
were there any real trouble. 

Here may be as good a place as any other 
to discuss the Russian attitude in Europe, 
which is the unknown quantity in the whole 
equation. In fact, the equation could be 

lved if it were not for this hard riddle. On 
the one hand, the Russians seem to be just 
grown-up children. It has been said that the 
average Russian knows only three English 
words, “bottoms up,” and “no.” 

On the other hand, the Russians indulge 
in the most astonishingly provocative acts 
which might lead to almost anything. For 
example, on the way down to Vienna the 

lane ahead of curs was fired on just before 
landing by the Russians, who maintained 
that it was just a few yards over the inter- 
national boundary line. As if a pilot flying 
at the height of a mile or more, could be exact 
about a thing like that, and as if, further- 
more, Russian security were involved 
adout it. 

COMPLAINTS DISREGARDED 


It is reliably reported that when such cir- 

umstances as this occur and representa- 
2 S are made, the Russians laugh it off, on 
‘he ground that their soldiers are not very 
Well disciplined and are likely to let go at 
anything they see, from bird to flying fortress, 
and that, furthermore, nobody was hurt. 


Cc 


My own guess about the matter is that 
their chesty behavior arises from an inferior- 
ity complex. The Western World shut Rus- 
sia out of the councils of civilized nations 
for many years after the Soviet Revolution. 
America, for example, did not recognize Rus- 
sia until President Roosevelt’s advent. The 
Russians resented this bitterly at the time, 
and now that they have become, by reason 
of having been on the winning side of the 
war, the leading continental military power 
of Europe, they like to throw their weight 
around. 

I am told that the highest information in 
Washington is to the effect the Russians do 
not want war with the Allies, and I incline 
to that belief myself, because they have so 
much to do to repair the damage to their 
country and get the industrial machine 
started again. On the other hand, one is 
tempted to ask why, if they really feel that 
way, they indulge in so many nose-thumbing 
gestures toward their recent allies. 

American public sentiment toward Yugo- 
slavia has always been mixed since the emer- 
gence of Marshal Tito over Marshal Mihailo- 
vich, Although a good many American offi- 
cers in Europe will now tell you that Mihailo- 
vich was not much of a fighter and always 
wanted more supplies before he would en- 
gage in battle, whereas Tito would scrap at 
the drop of a hat, it seems to me that if our 
country had intended the American people 
to drop Mihailovich suddenly and get er- 
thusiastic about Tito, then there was not 
enough information given out as to why, all 
of a sudden Mihailovich stopped being a hero 
and Tito wore the accolade. 

The suspicion is still very strong in Amer- 
ica that the whole business was a Russian 
scheme to put their man on top in Yugoslavia 
and that Mihailovich, who is now being tried 
for various crimes and misdemeanors, will 
not get a fair deal. 





Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Alaska will be addressing 
themselves between now and October to 
the question of whether they should seek 
in the near future the most priceless gift 
it is within the power of the United 
States to bestow, namely, statehood in 
the Union. Our Territorial legislature 
has provided that at the general elec- 
tion in October Alaskans will vote on the 
referendum question: Are you in favor 
of statehood for Alaska? 

Some sentiment for statehood has ex- 
isted in Alaska for 30 years or more. This 
sentiment, gradually gaining ever more 
adherents, has now become an insistent 
cry in Alaske. We have seen the forma- 
tion of statehood clubs, statements on 
behalf of statehood from many of our 
most prominent citizens, the writing of 
statehood planks into the platforms of 
our Alaska political conventions, and 
memorials in favor of statehood passed 
by the Territorial legislature. The elec- 
tion in October, however, will be the first 
opportunity ever provided for the people 
of Alaska as a whole to express formally 
their desire for or against statehood. 
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I am concerned that that expression 
be the clear and unmistakable decision 
of a people in possession of all of the 
pertinent facts about statehood. It 
would be nothing less than tragic, in my 
opinion, if Alaska were to render a de- 
cision which was half-hearted or which 
was not decisively the conclusion of a 
large majority of all Alaskans of voting 
age and qualifications. 

In that connection, I am delighted to 
note that a large number of Alaskans 
have voluntarily banded themselves to- 
gether into an Alaska Statehood Asso- 
ciation, whose primary purpose is to seek 
and disseminate the information on 
which an intelligent decision can be 
based. This association, which it should 
be noted contains both advocates and op- 
ponents of statehood for Alaska, has ar- 
ranged to have all the various issues 
involved in statehood explored carefully 
and set forth in a comprehensive report, 
a copy of which I have in my hand and 
to which I will refer from time to time 
in my remarks today. 

STATEHOOD IS NECESSARY 


My own position on the statehood 
issue, Mr. Speaker, has been made abund- 
antly clear on more than one occasion 
to the people of Alaska and to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. I am in favor of state- 
hood for Alaska. I am in favor of it 
at the earliest possible moment. I think 
that nothing less than full statehood 
will satisfy the natural longings of the 
citizens of Alaska for self-government, 
and I think that statehood is vitally 
necessary in order that we in Alaska 
may have a sound basis on which to 
build for the hundreds of thousands or 
perhaps millions who, I am confident, 
will some day inhabit our great land. 

I wish it were possible, Mr. Speaker, 
for every one of the individual Alaskans 
who will be called upon in October to 
make their historic decision to witness as 
I have the intimate workings of the Na- 
tional Government as they pertain to the 
interests of the Territory. All it would 
take in my opinion to convert the most 
uncompromising foe of statehood into 
an enthusiastic supporter would be for 
him to come to Washington and take 
over the Delegate’s job for a week. It 
is interesting to note that my esteemed 
predecessor, Judge Anthony J. Dimond, 
who served in Washington as Alaska’s 
Delegate for 12 years, is as ardent a 
proponent of statehood as I. The late 
Judge James Wickersham, who also 
served for many years as Alaska’s Deie- 
gate, was likewise an earnest advocate 
of statehood for Alaska. The issue is 
above personalities. It is above politics 
and political parties. It is one which 
goes back to the fundamental ideals 
upon which this Nation was founded. 

Alaska has been a Territory for 34 
years. The American flag has flown over 
Alaska for 79 years. It is inconceivabie 
to me, Mr. Speaker, that any area, and 
particularly one which is more than twice 
the size of the great State of Texas, and 
which is possessed of a vast wealth of 
resources, should remain permanently 
under the Stars and Stripes in a condi- 
tion of political servitude. The people of 
Alaska are Americans. Although denied 
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some of the normal rights of citizen- 
ship, they are citizens of the United 
States. They have exactly the same 
thoughts about self-government and ex- 
actly the same longings for home rule 
common to Americans elsewhere. 

SOME ARE UNCERTAIN 


While it is probably undeniable that 
all Alaskans agree in principle on the 
desirability of statehood, it is perfectly 
obvious, also, that some of the people of 
the Territory are hesitant in pushing 
Alaska’s statehood claim for the reason 
that they are uncertain about just what 
is involved in taking the important step 
forward from territorial status to state- 
hood. Particularly they would like to 
know whether the costs of maintaining 
a State government will be so high as 
to constitute a serious burden to the 
present population. I am glad to see 
that the statehood study to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago goes into this aspect 
of the question thoroughly. I hope that 
every Alaskan will have the opportunity 
between now and election day to read 
and ponder the information contained in 
this report. 

The additional burdens of government 
which Alaska will assume with the com- 
ing of statehood are primarily a judi- 
ciary, a police system, care of the in- 
sane, and the conservation and protec- 
tion of fish, fur, and game. The only 
other new expenses which I can envision 
as falling to the new State will be the 
costs of operating the Governor’s office, 
the cost of a legislative session every 


other year, and the costs of eventually 
constructing and maintaining a State 
capitol and whatever other buildings 
might prove necessary. All of the other 
expenses which will have to be borne by 
the State are already being carried by 


Alaska’s Territorial government. The 
people are paying for them already and 
no additional burden will be involved in 
statehood. The total cost of taking over 
the present federally supported activities 
which I have enumerated is very care- 
fully analyzed, item by item, in the 
Alaska Statehood Association’s study. 
My understanding is that this study will 
be made available, generally, to Alas- 
kans, and, therefore, I shall not at this 
time attempt to go into that subject. 
But since it is of primary concern, I ex- 
pect to mention it in some detail in dis- 
cussing the subject of statehood upon my 
return to Alaska. 
COST NOT TOO GREAT 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this is an 
expense which Alaska can carry, not only 
without hardship, but with the greatest 
of ease. The present cost of running 
the Territorial government is about $2,- 
750,000 a year. Alaska meets this ex- 
pense without imposing a property tax, 
or an income tax, and without tapping 
other sources of revenue commonly made 
use of elsewhere to support governmen- 
tal services. I honestly do not feel that 
the cost of statehood is a matter about 
which Alaskans need to have too great 
concern. Indeed, balanced against the 
advantages which would accrue from 
that form of government, the extra cost 
is almost negligible. 


It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that this argument that statehood would 
mean a grave financial burden upon the 
citizenry was used in virtually every one 
of the States admitted to the Union 
since the West was opened up by the 
wagons of the pioneers. The argument 
was advanced in all these territories— 
now States—by exactly the same forces 
which are now opposing statehood in 
Alaska. These forces are primarily the 
absentee corporate interests which have 
no concern whatever in whether the area 
of their operation shall become a suc- 
cessful commonwealth and a place where 
hundreds of thousands can live in hap- 
piness and prosperity. I urge most 
forcefully that the people of Alaska be 
alert to the real source and the real mo- 
tive of such opposition. 

I do not mean to imply, Mr. Speaker, 
that there are not some genuine resi- 
dents of the Territory who are opposed 
to statehood for what they consider to 
be good reasons. I do not happen to 
agree with them, but I respect their sin- 
cerity. I do state without hesitation, 
however, that the principal source of 
opposition to statehood—the most vocal 
and insistent source—is that which I 
have mentioned. Alaskans need not be 
too greatly concerned about the predic- 
tions of imminent doom issuing from 
those quarters. The same predictions 
were made when it was proposed that 
Alaska should have a delegate in Con- 
gress. They were made again when the 
organization of a territorial form of gov- 
ernment was under consideration. They 
were made when Alaskans sought legis- 
lative control over some of their local 
and territorial affairs. This opposition 
has been discredited time and time again. 
It has been discredited in Alaska and it 
has been discredited in other territories 
which subsequently became States. One 
of the compelling arguments in favor of 
statehood for Alaska is that the residents 
of no single State would ever consider for 
an instant returning to territorial status. 
So it will be, Iam convinced, in Alaska. 

ARGUMENTS REFUTED 

There are other arguments which I 
have heard advanced from time to time 
against statehood for Alaska. It is 
argued that the population is not suffi- 
ciently large. As a matter of fact, half 
a dozen States were admitted to the 
Union with a smaller number of inhabi- 
tants than Alaska has today. It is 
argued that Alaskans are not ready for 
statehood. Yet Alaska has been a 
United States possession without state- 
hood longer than any but 5 States in all 
the history of our Nation. Already it 
has had organized Territorial status 
longer than did all but four of the pres- 
ent States. If Alaska is not ready after 
79 years of apprenticeship it probably 
never will be ready. But I submit this 
is not the case. Alaska is ready. I am 
sure that we will say by our votes in 
October that Alaska is willing also. 

Much is made of the fact, Mr. Speaker, 
that Alaska is not contiguous with al- 
ready existing States. Just why this 
should be an argument against state- 
hood I have never been able to under- 
stand, and I have never been able to get 
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a satisfactory explanation for the attj- 
tude from those who express it. 

Probably the most notable advance 
which man has made in recent years js 
the manner in which he has been able to 
shrink time and distance. In every 
respect to which the slightest signifi- 
cance attaches, Alaska today is closer to 
the National Capital than were the im. 
mediate neighboring States at the time 
of the formation of this Nation. It is 
interesting to note one of the observa. 
tions which the Alaska Statehood Asso- 
ciation report makes with respect to this 
subject: 

Alaska does not touch any existing State, 
Yet there exist within the Union, as parts of 
States, several areas of noncontiguous ter- 
ritory. In addition to islands off the coast 
and in the Great Lakes, these include two 
portions of the North American mainland 
separated entirely, as is Alaska, by inter- 
vening Canadian territory. One is the part 
of Minnesota lying north of Lake of the 
Woods. The other is the peninsular portion 
of Washington, containing the village of 
Point Roberts, which is cut off by the forty- 
ninth parallel and Boundary Bay from the 
rest of that State. At one time Congress 
considered seriously, and apparently with- 
out mental reservations, a proposal to an- 
nex all of Alaska as a county of the State of 
Washington. If parts of States may be non- 
contiguous with the rest of the Nation, why 
may not entire States? 

RIGHT ON OUR SIDE 


This is a matter on which Alaska, and 
its sister Territory of Hawaii, may well 
have to do battle with prejudice and tra- 
dition. But it is a battle we are pre- 
pared to make, and with reason and logic 
on our side we have no doubt as to the 
outcome. 

Another argument which some have 
made is that the costs of road construc- 
tion and maintenance would be greater 
after statehood. The argument is that 
admission to statehood will qualify Alas- 
ka to participate in the Federal High- 
way Aid Act and that this will require a 
matching of Federal funds by funds from 
the State. I believe I am interpreting 
correctly the attitude of a vast majority 
of Alaskans when I say that this is ex- 
actly what we most need and most 
earnestly desire. The Territorial legis- 
lature has memorialized Congress to ad- 
mit Alaska, as a Territory, to the benefits 
of the Federal Highway Aid Act. These 
benefits, even though Alaska should be 
admitted to participation on a basis 
which would bring her only half of the 
share of Federal funds provided for un- 
der the standard formula, would total at 
least $10,000,000 every year above what 
the Federal Government has ever spent 
for roads in Alaska in the past. Even 
though Alaska should have to match this 
money to a substantial degree, the bene- 
fits would so far outweigh expenditures 
that there is no doubt that instead of an 
argument against statehood this is in 
reality one of the strongest arguments for 
it. 

At the risk of appearing ungracious, 
I must remind the Congress that there 
are dozens of similar discriminations 
which are being practiced against Alaska 
at the present time simply because it 
is a Territory and for no other reason 
whatever. The statehood study docu- 
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ments more than 20 examples of current 
or recent discriminations of this type, all 
of which will be swept away with the 
admission of Alaska to the Union on a 
basis of equali.y. 

These constitute some of the specific 
and tangible advantages of statehood. 
There are numerous other advantages. 
There is the advantage of unlocking the 
resources which have been tied up in 
arbitrary Federal reserves and with- 
drawals, many of which were made so 
long ago that no one can recall their 
original purpoSe. There is the advan- 
tage of Alaskans’ participation in na- 
tional decisions as well as in all the mat- 
ters of purely local government which 
are now handled—and so inadequately 
handled—at long distance from Wash- 
ington. There is the advantage of over- 
coming and discarding a defective or- 
ganic act which has never been satisfac- 
tory to Alaskans and which daily be- 
comes less satisfactory. There are the 
incalculable advantages which will come 
from voting power in Congress and the 
influence which this power gives not only 
in matters congressional but in matters 
assigned to the various executive agen- 
cies of the Government. 

Mr, Speaker, I have introduced into 
this Congress a bill which would pro- 
vide for the admission of Alaska as the 
forty-ninth State. Naturally, in view of 
the referendum which has been author- 
ized by the Territorial legislature, I do 
not intend to press this legislation until 
after the people of Alaska have had the 
opportunity of making~ their wishes 
known on this important matter. Should 
the results of the referendum election 
show that the people of Alaska are in 
favor of statehood, as I hope and belieye 
they will, Alaska’s Delegate most assur- 
ediy will introduce into the Eightieth 
Congress, and press most energetically, 
legislation for the admission of Alaska 
as the forty-ninth—or as it may be— 
the fiftieth State of the Union. 

I am conscious of the statehood aspi- 
rations of our sister Territory of Hawaii, 
and I am most sympathetic with the 
statehood efforts which are being exerted 
by the distinguished Delegate from that 
Territory on behalf of his constituents. 
In no sense do we in Alaska consider our- 
selves as competing with Hawaii for a 
star on the flag or a place in the Union. 
I feel, as I am confident the people of 
Alaska feel, that the ultimate destiny of 
both Territories is statehood. Nothing 
would please me more than that Alaska 
and Hawaii should enter the Union to- 
gether, adding the vast and rich empire 
of the north and the golden isles of the 
west to the proud sisterhood already en- 
joying the unequaled blessings of full 
membership in this most glorious Union. 

AN AMERICAN PROCESS 


Mr. Speaker, statehood has been the 
uccessful goal of the inhabitants of all 
the Territory of the continent between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific and between 
Canada and Mexico. Not since 1912, 
When Arizona became the forty-eighth 
State, has there been an addition to the 
Union. The process of orderly advance 
from Territorial status to statehood has 
been at a standstill for a third of a cen- 
tury, despite the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of Americans; with exactly the 
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same ideas as other Americans about 
self-government and home rule, live in 
the noncontiguous areas of Alaska and 
Hawaii. To the residents of these Ter- 
ritories it is only logical that they should 
be admitted to the same privileges of self- 
government and of participation in na- 
tional affairs enjoyed by the citizens of 
the States. Statehood is a natural de- 
velopment at this time for the two areas, 
Alaska and Hawaii, which have the ad- 
vanced and special position of being in- 
corporated Territories, and which have 
developed the general problems common 
to American territories in their progres- 
sion toward full self-government and in- 
clusion in the family of States. 

Obtaining statehood is not the matter 
of a few months or even of a few years. 
The mere mechanics of the step require 
from 15 months to 3 years after the pas- 
sage of enabling legislation by Congress. 
I would like to emphasize to my fellow 
citizens of Alaska that in their thinking 
about the statehood question confronting 
them they keep this clearly in mind. As 
the statehood association’s report puts 
it— 

The question which every Alaskan should 
ask himself before going to the polls in Oc- 
tober is not, “Is Alaska ready for statehcod 
now?” but rather, “Am I in favor of state- 
hood in principle, and if so, might Alaska be 
ready for statehood within the foreseeable 
future?” 


It is my belief that a vote against state- 
hood in October or anything less than 
decisive approval would bury all hopes 
of statehood for years to come. I do not 
expect this outcome, but I would like 
every Alaskan to keep the consequences 
in mind in his thinking about the state- 
hood issue. 


PEOPLE HAVE VETO POWER 


Any act which Congress will pass pro- 
viding for statehood for Alaska will con- 
tain the provision that the people of the 
Territory themselves must elect delegates 
to a constitutional convention and later 
must vote to approve or disapprove the 
proposed State constitution, drafted at 
Alaskans should un- 
derstand, therefore, that a vote for state- 
hood in the October referendum does 
not commit Alaska unalterably to state- 
hood oF begin a process in that direction 
which the people of Alaska will not have 
abundant opportunity to stop later 
should they so desire. Full control over 
whether the Territory shall become a 
State will remain firmly in the hands of 
the people of Alaska until after their 
own election on ratification of a State 
constitution. At best, that is an event 
which is probably some years in the fu- 
ture. 

All that is at issue in the October ref- 
erendum is the general desirability of 
statehood and the general willingness 
of Alaskans to assume the responsibili- 
ties of self-government. I say that this 
is all that is at issue. It is a great 
deal. -The decision which the people of 
Alaska are called upon to render is an 
historic one. The decision is a matter 
for each individual citizen’s judgment 
and conscience, If the advice of their 
Delegate to Congress is of any assistance 
in arriving at that decisign, the advice is 
most emphatically and earnestly that 
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the vote should be “yes” in favor of 
statehood. 

Note will be taken, I am sure, of the 
fact that the general tendency of the 
Alaska Statehood Association report is 
in favor of statehood. Iam sure that the 
report for that reason will be criticized 
by those who are unalterably opposed. 
My own belief is that it would be impos- 
sible for any group or any individual te 
study the matter open-mindedly and not 
conclude in favor of statehood. The 
facts themselves are in favor of state- 
hood. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken thus at 
length upon a subject which might seem 
at this time to be the interest not of 
Congress but of relatively few people 
living far away. But the struggle of a 
people for self-government, particularly 
when the struggle occurs in an area 
which has been under the American flag 
for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, is one which I am sure should be 
of interest to us all. Certainly when the 
Delegate from Alaska reports to the next 
Session of Congress a decision of the 
people of Alaska which I hope and which 
I believe will be overwhelmingly in favor 
of statehood, the matter will become one 
of direct and immediate concern of this 
body. Then shall we press forward with 
a persistence not to be denied until 
Alaska shall at last come within the circle 
of the sisterhood of States as one of the 
greatest. 





Automobiles for Amputees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Rsecorp, I include the 
following radio broadcast over Station 
WINX, Washington, D. C.: 


Mr. Se.sy. This is Lyle Selby speaking to 
you from the studios of WINX. As a weary 
Congress moves into the last days of a hec- 
tic session, a number of bills are still on the 
docket. Some can easily be held over until 
another session. Others should be passed 
now, before this session is finished, to avoid 
working a hardship on those affected by 
them. Such a bill is H. R. 6304, a bill to 
provide automobiles for amputees. 

In order that our listeners may know the 
facts about this bill, WINX has asked two 
veteran amputees from Walter Reed Hospital 
to be here tonight to talk to you about the 
bill, together with Representative EpItH 
NoursE ROGERS, of Massachusetts, who intro- 
duced the original bill to Congress at the 
request of the amputees. 

With Mrs. Rocers this evening we have 
Sgt. William A. Halligan, of Salem, N. J., 
who lost his left leg in France just before 
Christmas 1944, and is still in the hospital as 
a result. Here also is Sgt. Andrew J. Martin, 
another Irishman from Great Neck, L, I., 
who lost his right leg above the knee in 
a battle in Bremen, Germany. 

Bill, I know you're interested in seeing 
this bill pass. I suppose you stand to bene- 
fit from it pretty much, 
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Bru. No, Lyle, as a matter of fact, it won't 
make any difference to me personally, 

Mr. SHELBY. Why won’t it, Bill? 

BILL, Well, you see I’m going to get a car 
anyway. My mother has enough saved up 
to stake me to a car, so I’m all set that way. 

Mr. SHELBY. So you’re just here to help 
your buddies? 

Bru. That’s it, Lyle. 

Mr. SHELBY. Well, why do you think it is 
so important for them to have cars? 

BILL. Well, you see it’s a mechanized world 
these days. 

Mr. SHELBY. That’s true. 

Britt. And I needed a car before I lost a 
leg. Now that I’m slowed down I'll need 
one even more and I know the rest of the 
guys will too. 

Mr. SHELBY. Andrew Martin, you’ve some- 
thing on the tip of your tongue. Let’s hear 
it. 

AnpyY. I just wanted to agree, but solid, 
with Bill. I don’t need a car either. 

Mr. SeLBy. So your family are helping you 
too. 

Anpy. No; I’m a lot older than Bill. I’m 
33 and he’s 10 years younger than that. I'd 
worked for quite a while before I went into 
the service, so I had some savings to use 
for a car. 

Mr. Setsy. So neither of you need a car 
yourselves, but both of you are here to see 
that your buddies get a break; is that it? 

Anpy. That’s exactly the idea. That is 
right. 

Mr. SELB. I think that shows pretty good 
spirit from both of you. Now Mrs. RoGcErs, 
we'd like you to tell us briefly just a few of 
the technical points about the bill and what 
its prospects are this Congress 

Mrs. Rocers. That’s a pretty big order for 
a brief talk, Lyle, but here you are. In the 
first place, this bill of automobiles for am- 
putees and paraplegics is not a Christmas gift 
in any sense. It is a practical, economical 
rehabilitation measure that should be 
adopted at once. Few have stopped to think 
about it in this way, but when a person has 
a limb amputated, the stump of that limb 
has flesh that is quite tender and remains 
so for some time. What is more the loss of 
weight of that missing member throws the 
whole body out of balance. As a result 
these veterans are easily thrown off balance 
by the slightest push in a crowd, and the 
tender flesh is wounded. 

So from that standpoint alone, it is an 
economic measure to provide cars. It costs 
the Government $10.43 a day to hospitalize 
a veteran. Two or three such set-backs could 
keep a veteran, and has kept many, in the 
hospital for a year or more, at a total cost 
of $3,770. This, when the expenditure of 
half that amount would have provided him 
with a car, that would have kept him out 
of crowds. Of course, it should not be a 
matter of cost anyway. 

When these boys went off to war, the Con- 
gress that sent them off promised to give 
them so much of an even chance as possible 
to get on on equal basis with civilians when 
they went back to civilian life. 

When an amputee has to battle crowds 
on busses and streetcars and try to save to 
buy a car, he is operating under far too great 
@ handicap. Most of the boys were too 
young to matter before the war so they had 
nothing saved up. 

We have considered ourselves obligated to 
Great Britain and the Philippines and are 
taking care of their interests in a large way. 
There are less than 18,000 veterans who would 
need these cars. I believe it is time we also 
remembered to take care of our obligations to 
them. 

This bill, H. R. 7171, has been reported out 
of the House Committee, as a Committee 
bill not as I originally drafted H. R. 6304, 
but with a proviso eliminating all those with 
amputations below the knee, and all arm 


amputees. I do no believe there should be 
this discrimination. All amputees need cars, 
all should be included. The public is solidly 
behind this bill. But it is important to get 
something passed by the House that the Sen- 
ate can amend. 

I have receiyed letters and telegrams by 
the hundreds and people stop me on the 
street to ask if I can get this bill passed. Cer- 
tainly these last days of Congress are rushed 
ones, but they should not be too rushed to 
remember those men who gave so much for 
us at a time the country needed them. 
There is no excuse not to pass the bill. They 
need us now. We must not fail them. 


Government Pays on Unequal Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of this country have accom- 
plished a tremendous job by increasing 
the production of food especially in the 
grain crops. They did this willingly and 
relied upon the promises of the Gov- 
ernment for the price to be paid for their 
1945 crop of wheat and corn, and upon 
this promise thousands of farmers made 
their crop immediately available. 

However, the Government later of- 
fered and paid a higher price for the 1945 
corn and wheat crop to send overseas. 
There is no reason why the Government 
should break its promise to those who 
produce food and I am asking that the 
Government pay all on the same basis for 
the 1945 corn and wheat crop, and I am 
including herewith a resolution from the 
Sandusky County Farm Bureau covering 
the matter of the injustice practiced by 
the Government in paying prices for the 
1945 corn and wheat crop. 

FREMONT, OHIO, July 24, 1946. 
Hon. ALVIN F. WEICHEL, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was 
unanimously passed at a regular meeting 
held by Council] No. 3 of the Sandusky Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau Federation: 

“Whereas the farmers of the United States, 
having faith in our Government, believed 
that the ceiling price established for wheat 
and corn would be the ceiling price for the 
1945 crop of said wheat and corn, and 

“Whereas thousands of farmers disposed of 
their crops of wheat and corn upon the basis 
of said ceiling prices, and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States saw fit to offer a bonus and set a new 
and higher ceiling price for corn and wheat 
for the 1945 crop, benefiting the farmers who 
chose to withhold their corn and wheat from 
the market, be it resolved that we request our 
representatives in Congress to inquire into 
the merits of the inequality to the end that 
the farmers who sold their wheat upon the 
basis of the cheaper ceiling prices be reim- 
bursed the amount of the difference between 
the former cheaper ceiling price and the 
higher present ceiling price.” 

Yours very truly, 
SANDUSKY COUNTY FARM BouREAv, 
CoUNCIL No. 8, 
GEo. W. BLoom, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
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Bill for Amputees—H. R. 7171 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I op. 
posed on yesterday a unanimous-consent 
request for the passage without debate 
of a controversial bill just reported au- 
thorizing the Veterans’ Administration 
to expend $1,500 in buying an automo- 
bile for all World War II veterans who 
had lost one or both legs above the knee 
or had lost the use of one or both legs 
on the ground that such a bill involving 
the expenditure of some $30,000,000 
should be carefully considered; that con- 
sideration should be given to other vet- 
erans who had lost one or both eyes or 
one or both arms, or who had been other- 
wise totally disabled, that if existing 
generous compensation and other bene- 
fits were not sufficient for the welfare of 
amputees and other totally disabled vet- 
erans, especially those who had lost both 
eyes and both arms, all should have con- 
sideration in providing additional bene- 
fits, and that a definite policy respecting 
automobiles should be thoroughly ex- 
plored, and if finally adopted should be 
extended to other similar totally disabled 
veterans. Frankly, I am doubtful that 
buying automobiles for those unable to 
dive with no provision for repairs, op- 
eration, maintenance, or replacement, 
with barely a quorum present in the clos- 
ing hours of Congress and without care- 
ful consideration and investigation, will 
promote the best interests of amputees. I 
believe in equal treatment of all veterans 
with similar disabilities. I have sup- 
ported and will continue to vote for all 
benefits and compensations that will 
really contribute to the well-being of all 
wounded or disabled veterans. 

I sympathize with amputees who have 
lost one or both of their legs above or 
below the knees, or who have lost the 
use of one or both of their legs. I also 
sympathize with other veterans suffering 
from the same or greater percentages of 
disabilities. I believe in treating all vet- 
erans who lost an organ similarly. This 
bill singles out those who have lost their 
lower limbs. No provision is made for 
the veterans who have lost their eyes, 
their arms, who have had bones taken 
out of their backs and out of their bodies, 
nor for those who have been otherwise 
disabled and wounded. This bill pro- 
vides for special benefits to one class of 
veterans without providing similar bene- 
fits for other classes who have similar 
percentages of disability. We have re- 
cently increased compensations by 20 
percent. I have always insisted that 
those who are wounded are entitled to 
our Nation’s bounty. Veterans believe 
in justice. They believe in equal treat- 
ment. So dolI. 

There are those who say that the 
United States Government has not pro- 
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vided for amputees and for other dis- 
abled and wounded veterans. I have 
voted for all legislation in their behalf. 
I will continue to provide all needed and 
necessary benefits. Amputees who have 
lost both limbs now receive $200 a month. 
There has been an increase of 20 percent, 
as I recall, that will be applicable to them 
and others receiving disability compen- 
sation. They are entitled to occupa- 
tional rehabilitation. The Government 
is providing it. They are entitled to hos- 
pitalization. The proponent of this bill 
has repeatedly asserted on the floor of 
the House that the Government has re- 
fused to make provisions for amputees 
and for other disabled véterans, while 
billions of dollars have been appropriated 
for the rehabilitation of foreign govern- 
ments and foreign people. It is well to 
keep in mind that any appropriations for 
loans to foreign governments and for 
food for the hungry and starving of other 
lands are spent in the United States and 
thus increase the income of American 
citizens and provide employment for 
American workers. With deference, the 
statement respecting veterans is not only 
unfair to Congress and to the country, 
but it is utterly misleading. 

Those who make such statements are 
misrepresenting the generous provisions 
made by the United States for disabled 
veterans, and are rendering the veterans 
themselves a distinct disservice. No gov- 
ernment in all human history has ever 
made more generous provision for the 
disabled and wounded than the United 
States has made for the veterans of 
World War II. Congress has been lavish 
in expenditures. In fact, many citizens 
criticize Congress because of the large, 
and in some cases unnecessary, appro- 
priations that have been made for the 
alleged welfare of veterans. I have al- 
ways voted for adequate aid and appro- 
priations for the wounded and the dis- 
abled. I have opposed discrimination. I 
believe that all who suffer from similar 
disabilities are entitled to equal consid- 
eration. I, therefore, insist that the 
pending bill should be recommitted to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation so that all veterans with sim- 
ilar degrees and percentages of disability 
if they are not now receiving adequate 
and comparable consideration, should be 
given similar benefits. I oppose discrim- 
ination between officers and enlisted men. 
The average veteran opposes such dis- 
crimination. I, therefore, voted for the 
payment of terminal leave in cash to 
enlisted men, and I have opposed the pay- 
ment of such leave in bonds. Nothing 
will be more satisfactory to all veterans 
than equal treatment for all who have 
Served their country. 

_ Ifit develops that there is any discrim- 
ination and that Congress has not ade- 
quately provided for all amputees and 
other disabled and wounded veterans 
With similar degrees and percentages of 
disabilities, I will support and vote for 
any additional legislation that will pro- 
vide for any additional needed benefits, 
not only ampugees, but other veterans 


with similar percentages and degrees of 
disability, 


Reorganization of Bankrupt Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Barron’s National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly for July 29, 1946: 


Tue Reep Br.r—Hore Versus ARITHMETIC— 
ONLY CERTAINTY IF STOCKHOLDERS GET 
Roaps Is ANOTHER VALUATION BATTLE 


(By Harold S. Taylor) 


The Reed bill to return bankrupt railroads 
to their stockholders for a new try at reor- 
ganization has passed the House and is cur- 
rently in conference with the Senate to recon- 
cile the differences between it and the closely 
related Wheeler bill passed there. Almost 
certainly the bill will soon be law. 

This bill will have an effect like that of 
emptying a cageful of mice into a circle of 
large and active tomcats. Which cat will get 
which mouse is dubious, but a spirited cat 
fight can be guaranteed. 

Like the closely related Hobbs bill which 
it superseded, the Reed bill holds out to own- 
ers of the affected railroads’ old preferred and 
common stocks the hope that some of their 
dead equities may be brought to life by get- 
ting a cut of the high earnings of the war 
years. The arithmetic of the situation makes 
it appear more probable that speculative buy- 
ers are now paying by the sheet for paper 
that should sell by the ton. 

In the progress of the legislation through 
Congress, restrictions have been placed on its 
scope. Once it would have affected all rail- 
roads undergoing reorganization, but the 
present Reed bill is limited to roads which 
have earned fixed charges on prereorganiza- 
tion securities for the past 7 years and whose 
gross income in one of the years 1942, 1943, 
and 1944 was $50,000,000 or more. Senator 
JOHNSON of Colorado, powerful member of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, is fight- 
ing for a restrictive clause to make sure the 
bill doesn’t cover the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and will probably have his way. 

This reduces the list to the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, the St. Louis-San Francisco, the St. 
Louis Southwestern, and the Missouri Pacific 
family of Missouri Pacific, Gulf Coast Lines, 
and International-Great Northern. Thus 
while there are seven railroads, there are five 
corporate interests. 

The Reed bill cat fight will begin when 

lien holders and old equity holders begin 
again to debate what stocks have value and 
to whom that value should accrue. Stock- 
holders who live beside or travel on such 
miraculously improved properties as the Gulf 
Coast Lines or the Texas-to-Kansas City 
route of the Rock Island insist that if the 
roads were worth the Interstate Commerce 
Commission valuations of 1940 or 1941 they 
must be worth millions of dollars more now. 
Also all the roads’ treasuries are stuffed with 
cash. . 
Bondholders agree that the money spent 
for equipment and maintenance during the 
war worked wonders. But they count the 
many years’ uncut coupons on their bonds, 
and say that is where the money came from 
for improvements and maintenance. 

Broadly speaking, the hope of the stock- 
holder under the Reed bill is to get some- 
thing instead of nothing out of the reorgan- 
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izing roads by offering the bondholder—whose 
package of reorganization securities has al- 
ready been appraised in the when-issued 
market—a package worth a few dollars more. 

The stockholder is working in a narrow 
cleft. One wall of it is the maximum valua- 
tion the ICC will grant to the railroad. The 
Hobbs bill provides that these valuations be - 
subject to court review, and that in no case 
shall a valution be less than total invest- 
ment in the property or the ICC’s valuation 
for rate-making purposes, whichever is lower. 
It is improbable that any court will review 
to the extent of letting every valuation of 
every item of property be fought out in court. 
It is equally improbable that bondholders will 
countenance higher paper valuations with- 
out insisting that the paper they are tak- 
ing in reorganizations be proportionately 
marked up. 

The other wall of the cleft is the total of 
the packages the lienholders will insist on 
getting in any new plan before they give 
up their present claims. The stockholder’s 
alpenstock for getting out of this cleft with 
part of the wartime increase in railroad 
values is the nuisance value of the further 
18 months’ delay in reorganizations already 
protracted as much as 12 years. The court- 
review-of-valuations clause may allow the 
stretching of this 18 months to as much as 
5 years, some railroad attorneys believe. 

The Reed bill provide that upon its pas- 
sage the seven roads affected shall be returned 
to their stockholders, who shall have 6 
months in which to prepare compromise 
plans for settlement with creditors. Then 
the stockholders get a year in which to per- 
suade the bondholders to accept. At the end 
of the year, if no voluntary accord has been 
reached, the ICC shall either grant an ex- 
tension of time for further negotiations or 
report to the Federal district court having 
custody of the property that no agreement is 
possible. 

As to what happens after that, the bill isn’t 
clear as to whether the district court may 
order an old-fashioned courthouse-steps sale 
to the senior bondholders or whether pro- 
ceedings under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act shall start all over again. Some owners 
and dealers in first mortgages have been urg- 
ing a change in the bill, to head off the prob- 
ability that the ICC and the courts have 
been given a way to shuttle future busted 
railroads back and forth between Reed bill 
proceedings and section 77 until the bond- 
holders starve to death. Counsel for large 
institutional holders have been warning that 
their principals couldn’t afford, under such 
circumstances, to invest in the securities of 
any road which had ever been in financial 
difficulties. It would be ironic if a bill “to 
preserve investments” should close to capital 
market to all but the strongest half-dozen 
roads in the country. 

Nuisance value of further possible delay, 
of course, varies widely from road to road 
and bondholder to bondholder. Counsel for 
owners of an important underlying mortgage 
of a reorganizing railroad said: “If the stock- 
holder came to me and asked: ‘What’s it 
worth to you to get this thing settled with- 
out waiting another 18 months?’ I would 
tell him: ‘Not a damned cent. I have been 
waiting 12 years now and I’m used to it.’” 

On the other hand, much of the ownership 
of defaulted railroad bonds has moved into 
the hands of speculators, especially since the 
rise in price began a few years back. These 
holders have profits, and may want to cash 
in before railroads fall out of favor with the 
general run of investors. 

New York’s mutual savings banks, which 
have been very active in getting the best 
possible deal for defaulted first liens of rail- 
roads, have been under indirect pres: 
from bank examiners for years to get rid of 
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them. A show of hands on stockholders’ 
compromise offers might find the savings 
banks’ protective groups with smaller hold- 
ings to protect than they had several years 
ago. 

The bondholder who has stuck through 
the reorganization from start to finish is 
inclined to value the common stock he will 
get for part of his overdue interest in the 
light of what guaranty it affords him that 
the common stockholder will not get away 
for a long end run with the company treas- 
ury. Any plan for increasing the voting 
power of junior claimants to earnings will 
be fought by these bondholders. 

Road by road, these are the views of parties 
at interest, as they have come to Barron’s 
since the Reed and Wheeler bills advanced 
to where it was obvious one would pass. No 
person is quoted, since it was impossible to 
quote everyone. 

Missouri Pacific: Alleghany Corp., several 
years ago, sponsored a plan whereby the 
common and preferred stockholders could 
have edged back into the Missouri Pacific 
picture by paying for warrants. Then the 
ICC approved a plan with no value at all 
assigned to the old stocks. Now Missouri 
Pacific has a plan ready to be offered as soon 
as the Reed bill becomes law, letting the 
preferred and common stock back in without 
paying anything. 

This has the appearance of a bargaining 
move, really aimed at a deal to get the stocks 
back in with warrants. Robert R. Young, 
Alleghany chairman, is reported around 
Chicago and St. Louis buying old Missouri 
Pacific at $5 a share. Alleghany recently 
accused Guy A. Thompson, trustee for the 
Missouri Pacific, and his brother Frank, 
trustee for the ’Frisco, of acting more like 
brothers than competitors in discharging 
their duties. 

Whether this activity by Mr. Young will 
enhance the chances of a compromise rein- 
stating the MOP stockholders is doubtful. 
It is more likely that John W. Stedman, 
president of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. and champion of the MOP bondholders 
throughout reorganization proceedings, will 
counter with a demand that bondholders be 
given more and more valuable securities for 
their interests. While the five series of re- 
funding fives of the Missouri Pacific get 
packages nominally valued at an average of 
about $1,430, this total is reached only by 
tossing in about $277 of class A common 
(at $100 a share). The plan offers optional 
cash instead of common—at 22% a share! 

Mr. Stedman has said that possibly the 
MOP stockholders deserve an opportunity 
to “put up or shut up,” but his ideas of 
what they shall put up and what they shall 
get undoubtedly differ greatly from Mr. 
Young’s. 

Rock Island: A man high in the manage- 
ment of the Rock Island Lines before the re- 
organization says: “We feel that some of the 
increased value of the company, due to war- 
time purchase of equipment and cash built 
up during the war, should come down to the 
stockholders. We have no settled plan, but 
we intend to see if the prior lienholders won’t 
take a little more than the ICC plan allows 
them, and let the junior lienholders and the 
preferred and common try to get together on 
the rest. We have a lot more railroad than 
the ICC will admit.” 

The holder of a large block of the old gen- 
eral mortgage 4’s takes violent exception to 
this proposal: “We let the common stock- 
holders put up $35,000,000 and come back in 
after the last reorganization. Then they 
stripped the railroad down to nothing, and 
ran all the shippers away with rotten service, 
to get back their $35,000,000. Do you think 
we are going to let the stockholders come 
- back in this time for nothing, and play us 
the same trick? Sure, it’s a great railroad 
now; the money I had coming to me went to 


make it a great railroad. If the ICC dis- 
tribution of Rock Island’s properties is upset, 
I’m going to fight all the way to the Supreme 
Court for every dime I’ve got coming to me— 
in actual value, not just the face value of 
paper.” 

This was a reference to the fact that white 
each $1,000 bond of the general mortgage has 
a claim to a basket of securities with a face 
value of $1,380.18, recent when issued mar- 
ket quotations on the basket total $1,122.72 
bid. The bonds have received $189.14 in 
cash. 

A man in close touch with the principal 
holders of one of the Rock Island's half- 
dozer underlying divisional issues said: 
“Neither Congress nor the courts can create 
value where no value exists. All this does is 
to let the equity holder sit down and talk 
to his seniors, where before the seniors and 
the ICC ta'ked-with the door shut on the 
equity holder. If the equity holder has some 
way of getting me out whole, or not quite 
whole, I'll play. But I am not going to take 
the same bundle of paper the ICC offers me, 
with bigger figures stamped on each piece of 
paper, and let the common come in that 
Wav.” 

Judge Michael Igoe, of Chicago, whose Fed- 
eral district court has the Rock Island in 
custody, recently refused the ICC reorganiza- 
tion plan for the road, and returned it to the 
Commission with the suggestion that a bank 
loan for cash payment of the general mort- 
gage 4's and the underlying division liens 
might leave more for junior creditors, but at 
the same time he warned them that they 
couldn't exnect to be made whole. 

St. Louis-San Francisco: The Frisco is 
deepest in the red, apparently, of all the re- 
organization roads. Only the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis underlying bonds are 
going to get their full claim in face value of 
bonds. Other prior lien bonds, in new bonds 
and stock, are short more than $60,000,000 of 
being even nominally satisfied, and the con- 
solidated bonds are short of nominal Ssatis- 
faction by another $50,000,000. Moreover, 
these figures are on a basis of the nominal 
capitalization of $247,838,608 for the reor- 
ganized road, proposed by the ICC. At quo- 
tations from $101 bid for the new first 4’s, 
down to 22 bid for the new common, the 
when-issued market values the whole new 
system at around $160,000,000. The over- 
the-counter market price of old Frisco com- 
mon—cffered at 65 cents a share with no 
takers—would seem to reflect this stock’s 
prospects quite accurately. 

Yet there are romantic souls who still see 
some value in the old Frisco stocks. One 
such person declared that the market would 
support $75,000,000 of first 4’s at par, and 
$50,060,000 of income 414’s at 80. This man, 
a holder of both preferred and common, in- 
sisted that some of the Frisco’s $42,000,000 in 
cash, and a $50,000,000 issue at 5-percent pre- 
ferred, to be figured into an exchange with 
the junior bonds at 60, would let the old 
holders back for a share of new common and 
still keep the capitalization down to the ICC’s 
maximum. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford: The 
New Haven’s condition is much less desper- 
ate than, for instance, the Frisco’s. Yet, 
while there is some changing hands of old 
New Haven common at around $3, observers 
of the scene think the efforts of the last 
board of directors to get something for the 
old stockholders will get nowhere. 

New Englanders are confirmed, even invet- 
erate, investors in bonds, and these liens 
have a sanctity down East that newer and 
more venturesome sections of the country 
do not afford them. New Haven bondhold- 
ers were the only group alert enough to get a 
member of the House Judiciary Committee 
to go to bat for them. Representative TaL- 
BOT, Republican, of Connecticut, sought to 
have the New Haven exempted from the 
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Reed bill’s provisions, but lost in committee 
and was by-passed on the House floor by a 
parliamentary maneuver. 

Counsel for an institutional group saiq: 
“There’s no value in the New Haven equity. 
The whole thing looks to me like a plot to 
run up the old stocks’ prices so some People 
who got them for ext to nothing can un- 
load. My people aren’t going to be panicked 
into a deal; they have waited too long to see 
this matter cleared up.” 

William J. Buckland, chairman of the last 
board of directors, says the old stocks have 
value, but he has not yet disclosed a plan 
to assert that value in a new reorgan’zation 
plan. 

St. Louis Southwestern: The Cotton Belt's 
reorganization plans, if any, are left nebu- 
lous by the position of the Southern Pacific 
as both a major creditor and the owner of 
about seven-eighths of the preferred and 
common stccks. Little chance for a cat- 
fight here. As a creditor for cash advances 
made the Cotton Belt up to 1935, when the 
smaller road finally admitted it was bank- 
rupt, and as purchaser of a Cotton Belt note 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, S. P. will wind up under the I. C. Cc. 
plan as holder of 55 percent of the proposed 
175,370 shares of new common, not quite 40 
percent of the $18,752,447 new preferred, and 
$4,355,844 of new consolidated 4’s. 

This is quite enough for control, if the 
SP’s main interest in the Cotton Belt is as a 
bridge to St. Louis and Memphis from Dallas 
and Shreveport. Moreover, the ICC plan 
would wipe out the minority stockholders’ 
group, led by Walter F. Meyer, of St. Louis, 
which has been feuding for years with the 
large roads which have successively con- 
trolled the Cotton Belt .for its value as a 
bridge line. 

Meyer's contention is that the SP’s huge 
stock interest in the Cotton Belt placed it in 
a fiduciary relationship toward the Cotton 
Belt, and that the SP didn’t foster the Cot- 
ton Belt as a helpless and confiding ward 
should have been fostered. He told a Sen- 
ate hearing that Cotton Belt common had 
been sold in St. Louis for $29 a share on the 
expectation that his suit against the SP, and 
a similar suit against the Rock Island, would 
eventually pay off. 

The SP’s legal department takes the view 
that its common stock interests take prece- 
dence over its lien holdings, and say that 
certainly the SP will have no part in the 
threatened action by some holders of senior 
bonds to have the Reed bill declared uncon- 
stitutional if it is passed and _ signed. 
Whether the SP will bestir itself to press an 
alternative plan is more than doubtful. No 
one will say so, but a guess that the majority 
stockholder would be glad to see the Meyer 
group diverted to fighting for a new reorgani- 
zation plan is not warmly contradicted. 


The Road Back—A Soviet Germany? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, reports 
from behind the iron curtain, or, as the 
Russians may yet call it, the steel—for 
Stalin—wall, are often sketchy and sen- 
sational rather than sober and detailed 
recitals of fact. 

The following excerpted report made 
by the distinguished economist, Dr, Karl 








Brandt, of Stanford University, is there- 
fore all the more valuable for its fidelity 
to factual detail obtained at first hand 
in Berlin. Under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Recorp Dr. Brandt’s ad- 
dress, which was given July 19, 1946, be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco, and was broadcast from radio 
station KLX. 

If, as our Secretary of State said 
lately, we are truly “on the road back to 
peace,” we are vitally concerned with 
what kind of peace it is to be and whether 
the word “peace” has the same meaning 
to Soviet commanders as it does to Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Dr. Brandt’s observations on Soviet 
policy in occupied Germany have a direct 
bearing on the kind of peace now build- 
ing. His warning is very clear that 
Soviet intention is to flatter German 
scientists, German military leaders, and 
writers into cooperation for future Soviet 
expansion, in which a Soviet Germany 
might aspire to equal status with the 
RFSR in the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, 

What this might mean to the United 
States I suggested on the floor of this 
House last week—July 20, 1946—-during 
the debate on the Atomic Energy Act, 
when I said: 

We must not forget that within from 5 to 
15 years the Russians are going to have all 
the atomic bombs they want. It will be 15 
years if they have to do it alone, but prob- 
ably not more than 5 years if they can com- 
munize Germany, or if Germany itself be- 
comes communized, 


Nor is the atom bomb the only scien- 
tific prize Germany can—if it will—pro- 
vide for a partner. German technical 
knowledge combined with the vast, un- 
developed, raw resources in the Soviet 
empire is the real goal on which Soviet 
hopes are set. 

Dr. Brandt makes clear what chance 
they have of realization. 


INSIDE RUSSIAN-OCCUPIED GERMANY 


By Karl Brandt, economist, Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Common- 
wealth Club, the future of relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, our 
military ally of yesterday, is the big issue in 
our foreign policy today—overshadowing 
everything else. Throughout Europe, too, 
there is open discussion of the question: Is 
war with Russia going to come? Is it an 
inevitable war, or one that can be avoided? 

I strongly believe that such a war can be 
avoided, and that it would be criminal not 
to make even gigantic efforts to arrive at a 
modus vivendi with that upsurging world 
power. But I believe also that the first step 
in that direction must be to appraise clearly 
and realistically Russia’s intentions and 
strategy, 

What, then, is the situation in the Russian 
zone? As far as I could see, everything the 
Russians have done demonstrates a very 
determined, clear-cut, and realistic policy in 
perfect harmony with the manifest political, 
socis !, and economic aims of the Soviet Union. 
The application of these aims to the land, the 
People, and the productive assets in the areas 
of Germany where the Soviet Union is now 
fc rmally at work, illustrates with what 
‘horoughness, with what zeal, and with what 
adr ‘hess @ program of sovietization is be- 
‘ing achieved. There are not necessarily any 
Contradictions between the acts of Russian 
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military government in Germany and the 
startling declarations of Mr. Molotov about 
Russia's plans for Germany at the Paris con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers a few days ago. 
In order to see this correctly, we must forget 
what we would rather believe, and instead 
examine dispassionately and fearlessly what 
the Russians are doing in their zone of oc- 
cupation, where they and they alone are in 
charge. 

Supposedly, the Russians have no chance 
whatever to win the Germans to their side 
at any time, because their troops treated 
the German civilians so mercilessly. I doubt 
the correctness of this assumption. 

When the Russian front-line troops entered 
East Prussia, Pomerania, and Brandenburg, 
they behaved much like any battle-scarred, 
victorious front-line troops would have. It 
was reserve troops that followed who took the 
revenge for what the German army, and 
particularly the “special detachments” of the 
SS and the Gestapo had done to Russian 
civilians and to their land. It is the naked 
and disgusting truth that the commanding 
general who took Berlin issued an crder of 
the day in which he specifically granted his 
troops the freedom of the city, later extend- 
ing the order orally for an additional week, 
reminding them that any women or wealth 
they wanted was theirs. 

This order was followed by wholesale loot- 
ing and ransacking on such a scale that the 
orgies of the Japanese in Nanking were 
child's play by comparison. All homes were 
searched for valuables. Sewing machines, 
typewriters, radios, telephones, watches, jew- 
elry, fur coats, clothing, and linen were 
taken. The steel vaults and safes in every 
bank were cracked by torches, and their con- 
tents removed. There were not many women 
in the city of any age who escaped being 
raped. Thousands of people committed sul- 
cide. All buses, streetcars, telephone switch- 
boards and automatic exchanges, every foot 
of copper wire, trucks, and passenger cars 
were sacked. 

This was the curtain-raiser to the Russian 
occupation. Yet it is a sad mistake to be- 
lieve that we can count upon the German 
people in the Russian zone to carry on a 
policy of stubborn noncooperation or resist- 
ance against the conquerors because of their 
opening blows against the civilians. The 
burning resentment of the Germans is there, 
but the only way they can express it is to 
commit suicide. 

After several months, the initial phase of 
the occupation came to an end. The de- 
moralized troops were exchanged mostly for 
young recruits from Inner Asia, and more 
law and order was established. Today the 
occupation troops behave in a more disci- 
plined fashion, although there is a good 
measure of lawlessness and arbitrary acts by 
Officers, soldiers, and many thousands of 
Russian deserters. The latter gang up with 
German criminals. In general, military gov- 
ernment law is enforced with no greater 
brutality against Germans than Russian 
MP’s enforce it against Russian soldiers. 
That, however, is tougher treatment than 
any American MP would survive if he were 
ever to try it on GI's. 

Aside from the troops, there are stationed 
throughout the Russian zone units of the 
uniformed NKVD, the dreaded Soviet politi- 
cal police, and under them work special de- 
tachments of the secret plain-clothes Ger- 
man police. 

The two most drastic policies which the 
Red Army has carried out in its zone have 
been the exacting of reparations in kind, 
and the establishing of the so-called agrarian 
reform. 

This process began before Potsdam, and 
has been carried on ever since. 

The Russians ripped up the second tracks 
of all the double-track railroad lines, includ- 
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ing the one between Berlin and Harpke on, 
which the American military train to Frank- 
furt is operated. ‘The Russians took the 
good engines and the rolling stock. While 
I was in Berlin they dismantled the whole 
central electric railway system, which in- 
cluded all installations and 200 electric en- 
gines. 

While the American and British armies 
have demilitarized industries chiefly by 
biasting to pieces the condemned war plants, 
I have not found evidence that the Russians 
have demolished any war plants; on the con- 
trary, they ship the machinery out of the 
country, leaving behind the cleaned-out 
buildings. The pattern of shipping out in- 
dustrial plants is always the same: Russian 
engineers call on German managers and 
crews to restore the plant in question to full 
capacity. Russian experts help them. When 
the plant is really in operation once more, 
other Russians appear on the scene, close 
down the plant, and begin dismantling opera- 
ions with Russian crews and soldiers. Only 
walls and concrete floors are left when this 
stripping process is completed. Doorknobs, 
pipes, faucets, wiring—everything—goes. 

The Russians set a dead line for these oper- 
ations, and for speed, work up a competitive 
spirit among the stripping crews, giving 
awards to those who complete their job ahead 
of the others. The result is that the work 
goes ahead with amazing speed, but there is 
also a stupendous amount of destruction of 
vaiues which, by more efficient methods, could 
have been avoided. 

Stripping has struck the coal mines, the 
power plants, the two largest German shoe 
factories, the largest stocking and sock fac- 
tory, the sugar mills, farm machinery and 
fertilizer plants, the largest cornstarch and 
dextrose plant, automotive and bicycle fac- 
tories, and many others. 

Yet not every factory is dismantled. Some 
are working to fill Russian orders, and to 
some extent are even using Russian raw ma- 
terials. These factories have a delivery quota 
to meet and ha\.- been promised permission 
to supply German market with whatever re- 
mains after the quota is met. The big Zeiss 
optical works at Jena operates overtime with 
6,000 laborers, manufacturing equipment for 
Russia’s Army, Air Force, and Navy. All 
goods manufactured for Russian orders are 
paid for by the German city administrations 
out of tax revenues. 

The stripping of industries satisfies not 
only the demand of Russia's planners for 
further rapid industrialization in the USSR, 
but at the same time accomplishes a com- 
plete social revolution in Germany, which 
is a most necessary achievement if the Soviet 
aims are to be realized. The Germans in the 
Russian zone have already become prostrate 
proletarians who can do nothing except call 
on the government for help. They have been 
not only stripped of everything they owned 
or earned, but are made incapable of working 
at jobs—or the jobs they once held have sim- 
ply been wiped out. That, of course, crushcs 
any hope they might have of regainins by 
means of employment some of the things 
they lost. Their economic distress plays into 
the hands of the German Communists, and 
rule by the German Communists dovetails 
with Russia’s foreign policy. 

The agrarian reform is the other barrel of 


this gun. The large estates have been abol- 
ished. Their owners and managing person- 
nel, except for those who fled or committed 
suicide, have with few exceptions been shot 


or deported. The livestcck, including all the 
draft animals, the tractors, and all machinery 
of value, were shipped off to Russia. Many 
of the buildings and farmyards of the large 
estates are being used as barracks for Red 
troops. On paper, the land has been dis- 
tributed among farm. laborers—refugee peas- 
ants and others—in lots of 12 acres each. 
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Most of the fields are untilled because there 
is no draftpower or equipment with which 
to cultivate them. Since these large estates 
were a primary source of food for the cities, 
focd shortages have struck throughout the 
zone. 

Farmers are assigned delivery quotas for 
all products. Deliveries are paid for in 
prices which are still fixed at the same level 
as in earlier years. 

Farmers are organized in a uniform system 
of so-called cooperative associations. Upon 
close inspection, these co-ops reveal them- 
selves as corporations of public law, with a 
monopoly to supply farmers with things 
they need. Any politically undesirable ele- 
ments may be excluded. If a farmer is ex- 
cluded, that means the end of farming for 
him, because there is nowhere else he can 
obtain supplies of any sort. Because the 
co-ops have taken the place of the dealers, 
no dealer could receive supplies for distri- 
bution. These so-called cooperative associ- 
ations are politically controlled by top Ger- 
man administrators who happen to be 
trusted Communists. 

Agriculture, along with all other branches 
of the economic system, is under the rule of 
a Russian-controlled central administration 
located in the Russian sector of Berlin. Its 
chief figures are Communists. Its plans and 
operations are under the surveillance of the 
NKVD, and get approval from General Soko- 
lovski’s headquarters, which in turn receive 
instructions from Moscow. During the past 
12 months, the Red Army has evicted 9,000,000 
Germans from the areas which are, in theory, 
provisionally transferred to Polish adminis- 
tration, but in practice are annexed by the 
Polish satellite state. Simultaneously, these 
areas were strippea clean of any movable as- 
sets. This procedure has laid waste one- 


fourth of Germany’s food production in a 
time of starvation, and it has dumped addi- 


tional prostrate millions into the zones of 
occupation. This serves to multiply eco- 
nomic and social strife in those zones. 

Contrary to the practices of the other three 
armies, the Red Army has fostered monetary 
inflation in its zone as a means of accom- 
plishing the social revolution. When it en- 
tered Germany, the Red Army received 2 
years’ back pay in German occupation marks. 
A portion of the bank notes was supplied by 
our Government as Russia’s share in occupa- 
tion marks, promised to each of the powers. 
The Russians printed an additional, probably 
much larger volume, on plates which our 
Government gave them at their request. On 
top of this load came vast sums of regular 
German kank notes seized in the Reichsbank 
and all its branches, and in all the other 
banks. So long as people would still part 
with goods for money, this avalanche of 
marks served the purpose of prying loose ad- 
ditional goods from German civilians. This 
sort of inflation eats the marrow out of the 
bones of any society. All those who own 
anything get stripped of it. 

The German newspapers are being re- 
vived, but in the Russian zone they are 
strictly controlled and strongly flavored ac- 
cordingly. Soviet Russia has always exér- 
cised special state patronage over the arts 
and sciences. The Red Army, too, pays 
court to the arts. Theaters and concert halls 
in the Russian zone are given priorities for 
supplies and reconstruction. Of course, half 
the plays and films put on are pro-Soviet or 
German Communist propaganda. Scientists 
are treated with great courtesy, and assisted 
either in their work in Germany, or are in- 
vited to Moscow, and furnished transporta- 
tion if need be. The Russians treat their 
German administrators and experts with re- 
spect as equals, supply them with good ra- 
tions and that very important item, ciga- 
rettes. Their homes are protected against 
requisitioning by the Red Army. 


Society has been reduced to a proletarian 
status and the only people enjoying better 
conditions are the civil servants. Politically, 
the one-party system is solidly established. 

In summary, it is my impression that the 
Russian zone has become substantially 
sovietized in one single year of occupation, 
and has thus passed into the initial stage 
of “democracy” as understood in Russia— 
namely, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

In appraising the amazing success of the 
Russians, we must remember that they have 
some substantial assets. They never did 
bomb German cities, while we did. They ac- 
tively supported the German underground 
and even accepted the aristocratic leaders of 
the Free German Movement, and pay its 
general officers, such as von Paulus and 
Count Einsiedel, the high compliment of 
employing them as instructors in their mili- 
tary academy in Moscow, while we rejected 
any cooperation whatever with the German 
underground, even when they were prepar- 
ing to overthrow the Hitler regime. 

An asset in another direction is the fact 
that the German economy in the Russian 
zone is now probably in as bad condition as 
it will ever be, and from now on can only 
improve. But the deterioration of the Ger- 
man economy in the western zones will con- 
tinue, just as long as the area remains sep- 
arated into compartments. The contrast 
will not go unnoticed on either side of the 
dividing line, by the civilians ruled under 
the respective systems. 

One of the greatest assets the Russians 
have is the location of Berlin deep inside the 
Russian zone. True, Berlin is a four-power 
city, but at the same time it is the seat of 
Russia’s central administration for her zone, 
and it is an island in the midst of her zone. 
For this reason, neither the British nor the 
French have found it advisable to set up 
military government headquarters for their 
zones in Berlin. America, on the other 
hand, has taken her zone command from 
Frankfurt to Berlin, and has combined it 
with the control council group. 

We have the use of one Russian-controlled 
highway which is neatly studded every few 
miles with ornate signposts carrying quota- 
tions from Stalin’s speeches in Russian and 
is patrolled from Berlin to Helmstedt, at the 
American border, by Russian sentries. We 
are allowed to fly planes through a narrow 
strip over this highway. We are also per- 
mitted to send two Russian-inspected trains 
a day—one each way—over Russian-con- 
trolled tracks. Our telephone and telegraph 
lines are known to be tapped by the Rus- 
sians. The German secret police working 
for the Russians snatch Germans right out 
or the American, British, or French sectors 
of Berlin any time they so desire, and the 
other powers cannot do a thing about it. 
We are even unable to protect the life and 
liberty of German Social Democrats, who op- 
posed the merger with the Communist Party, 
in our own sector. All we can do is to fly 
them into the American zone. 

The greatest asset the Red Army has, how- 
ever, compared with the American Army, is 
something else. The Red Army executes & 
clear-cut policy for which plain and unmis- 
takable instructions are received from 
Moscow, and that policy cannot be criticized 
by anybody in Russia. The Russian public 
has no voice separate from that of the State. 
The American Army of occupation has very 
able leaders, and by and large a devoted and 
competent personnel, but it operates under 
a double handicap. 

First, our foreign policy has been hazy 
and undetermined until very recently, in all 
matters pertaining to Soviet Russia’s am- 
bitions in Central Europe, and more par- 
ticularly with reference to Germany's 
future. This latter handicap dates back 
many years. 
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Second, certain editorials, newspaper 
columns, and radio comments have been go 
much preoccupied with voicing a fear of 
the revival of Germany’s military strength 
and a desire to destroy Germany once ang 
forever, as well as a fear of conflict with 
Russia and the need therefore to appease 
her at any price, that at every turn our 
military government in Germany is rakeq 
over the coals. 

As a result, this interference and constant 
stream of criticism from home, and the 
heckling by our fellow travelers, who have 
listening posts inside our headquarters jn 
Berlin, prevents our military leaders in Ger. 
many from coping with the Russian tactics 
as they might otherwise do. 

Of course, our present predicament in rela. 
tions with Russia in Germany is the result 
of a 10-year prewar period in which we chose 
to ignore the accumulating dangers to our 
security. We were caught napping, and 
came close to the brink of disaster. When 
the Russians were near collapse, and were 
considering a separate peace with the Nazis, 
our President and the Prime Minister cf 
Great Britain rushed to Teheran, and not 
only committed the United States and Great 
Britain to gigantic deliveries of war supplies, 
but also to the present division of Germany 
into its Russian and western zones. In their 
most critical hour, the Russians were tougher 
and more farsighted than we were. They 
realized that their temporary military weak- 
ness was their political strength. They de- 
manded and received vast military supplies 
and enormous political concessions. 

We were simply out to destroy Germany, 
the aggressor. From the outset, the Rus- 
Sians have been out to conquer, then to 
convert, and finally to win Germany, 

If, in the last few months, we have reluc- 
tantly come to realize that the very basic 
conflict of interest between Russia and the 
western powers cannot be dissolved by sweet- 
ness and appeasement, we owe this largely 
to the brutal frankness and amazing pace 
with which the Russians pursue their inter- 
ests. It is high time that we stopped being 
on the defensive at every turn against Rus- 
sia’s initiative and her surprises. 

On the German issue, we cannot wrest 
the initiative from the Russians by blaming 
them for our disappointments, or by trying 
to force them by legalistic arguments to ful- 
fill agreements which have always been vague 
and unworkable. The initiative will be ours 
only if we form a constructive policy of 
our own which has the solid support of the 
majority of the United Nations. 

After thus clearing the ground, we should 
propose a constructive policy for the eco- 
nomic future of a democratic Germany which 
will answer sensibly and plausibly the key 
political question all Germans are asking: 
How can they get jobs and bread and grad- 
ually regain the basic needs for a decent 
livelihood? 

We must supply enough basic food to stop 
disease, unrest, and starvation in the three 
western zones. We should propose to the 
other powers an early deadline for the return 
of all German prisoners of war. Of all the 
moves that any one of the four powers could 
possibly propose, one suggesting the return 
of former soldiers to their families will have 
greater weight with the German people than 
any other. Many of these millions of men 
have now been away from home for 6 years, 
and many have been prisoners for 5 years. 
As a matter of moral principle and justice, 
no move could be more appropriate. 

We should propose the election of a Ger- 
man national assembly in the four zones, 
and see to it that a provisional German gov~- 
ernment is formed, and then sign a peace 
treaty with it. 

We should treat the German anti-Nazis of 
our choice at least as well as the Russias 
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do, and protect their homes against seizure 
py billeting officers, and otherwise secure 
snsiderate treatment for them as equals. 
Secretary Byrnes is to be congratulated 
upon his determination to eliminate the bor- 
gers between the occupation zones, but it is 
even more important to eliminate the proba- 
pility of further surprise moves on the part 
of Mr. Molotov. 

In sizing up the Russians, let me say this: 
As individuals, the Russians have all the 
traits that other people have. We have no 
quarrel with them. Many of them are most 
amiable, gifted, civilized people. As a na- 
tion, they have become world problem No. 1 
because of their totalitarian, and as such, 
reactionary regime of state capitalism, which 
icnores the welfare of the individual, and 
surges for power and world domination. 

As a modern power, the Russians today are 
the most overrated people in the world. We 
underrate the shrewdness of their diplo- 
mats and their tricky nineteenth-century 
methods. But as a modern power, they have 
neither the military nor the effective eco- 
nomic potential that would place them in 
that rank—and they know it. Their army 
had the men in World War II, but not the 
industrial equipment, to survive. We gave 
it to them. It may be, that in another 10 
years of dire privation, the 170,000,000 Rus- 
sian people will become a first-rate power. 
It may be that in another 10 years their 
fellow travelers in various countries can 
weaken their home governments and national 
defenses sufficiently to give the Soviet rulers 
a free hand at the establishment of world 
government, Soviet style. 

But today this is not so. Today, we who, 
by great sacrifices, have saved them from 
military disaster, must see to it that they 
come to terms with us. We must abandon 
our fears about a future war, make up cur 
minds about what we want, say so, and go 
after it like hard Yankee traders. Other- 
wise, we will get into war by gradually slid- 
ing into it on the slippery down grade of 
appeasement, 
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Housing Crisis 


REMARKS 
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HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much talk during the past 10 or 
12 months about the housing crisis, 

My purpose today is to briefly review 
the housing situation and to emphasize 
the fact that no houses are being built 
and that the veteran is not fooled by 
the artful juggling of words by the Ad- 
ministration spokesmen, particularly the 
author of the so-called veterans’ hous- 
ing bill and the housing Administrator. 

No attempt will be made at this time 
to discuss the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill, which provides for Federal housing, 
as, according to the best available in- 
formation, it is out of the picture as far 
as this session of Congress is concerned. 

There is one basic fact this adminis- 
tration evidently has never learned, that 
1S, In order to build a house it is neces- 
Sary to assemble lumber, nails, plumbing, 
brick, plaster, and labor of the building 
trades on a vacant lot and start to work. 


Legislation, b!ueprints, 
wishes do not build houses. 

Last January the President created 
the Office of Housing Expediter. By Ex- 
ecutive order he granted vast powers to 
this individual, giving him virtual con- 
trol of the entire construction industry. 
Then the Congress saw fit to add its ap- 
proval to an extravagant program recom- 
mended by the Expediter by passing the 
misnamed Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Act of 1946. 

In the propaganda campaign for the 
passage of the act and the speeches by 
the proponents on the floor during de- 
bate, it was claimed that the act would 
solve all building problems and build 
1,200,000 houses this year. To this day, 
the Expediter has not driven one nail or 
nae a brick. What an ignominious fail- 
ure! 

In addition, the unsuspecting veter- 
ans were inveigled and betrayed into 
helping the schemers wheedle $400,000,- 
000 out of the Public Treasury to scatter 
to the four winds on the pretense of 
building veterans’ houses. 

Well, the dismal facts are now be- 
fore us. 

In the utter confusion and frustra- 
tion brought about by the maladminis- 
tration of the control exercised under 
the authority granted by the War Powers 
Acts, construction is at a standstill, and 
the administration leadership—incom- 
petent and helpless—can think of no 
solution except to yell for legislation. 

Less than 10 percent of the veterans’ 
houses started under the veterans’ emer- 
gency-housing program have been com- 
pleted because of failure of the Govern- 
ment to assure a flow of building ma- 
terials. 

A telephonic check of active build- 
ers in 23 States found the veterans’ 
housing program badly stalled every- 
where, the National Association of Home 
Builders reported. The survey showed 
that 92 percent of all veterans’ houses 
started since inception of the program 
January 15 are either at a standstill or 
seriously delayed because of lack of ma- 
terials. 

In all cases, builders reported that 
shortages of critical materials are re- 
sponsible for the bogging down of the 
program. None of them reported pros- 
pects for improvement of supply in the 
near future. 

It has been found that mass produc- 
tion of prefabricated houses is not the 
solution of the problem. The general 
result has been that nobody is getting 
houses. Those who can build are pre- 
vented, or at least hampered, by a sys- 
tem of Federal priorities, and the pri- 
orities are directed to people who cannot 
build or whose good sense telis them that 
they are in no position to undertake the 
commitments attached to home pur- 
chase. 

With due deference fo the Expediter’s 
zeal and good intentions, it is suggested 
that the way for him to facilitate build- 
ing is to get himself out of the way of 
people who want to build and are trying 
to get together with the people who can 
do the building for them. 

As I have repeated many times, the 
building industry, which includes the 
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manufacturers and the building trades, 
in 1925 constructed the equivalent of 
1,800,000 housing units without Govern- 
ment help or interference, and I repeat 
that they can do it again if they are 
free of Government regulations, 


Communism Is Un-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman from the July issue 
of the American: 

COMMUNISM IS UN-AMERICAN 
(By Francis Cardinal Speliman) 


I believe in America, her freedom, her 
ideals, her traditions. My full trust, love, and 
loyalty are hers. I believe that communism 
violates these freedoms, is opposed to these 
ideals, transgresses these traditions, and is 
weakening our Nation’s unity and wrecking 
our American way of life. If communism 
triumphs, Americanism will die. 

My sole objective in writing this article 
is to help save America from the godless gov- 
ernings of totalitarianism, for I believe that 
every ism based on bloodshed, barbarism, 
suppression, and slavery is un-American. I 
believe that every real American, if he but 
knew the truth, would strive to defend this 
Nation from Communists who, wielding their 
weapons of intrigue and infamy, are impos- 
ing on our country their profane pattern of 
serfdom. 

It is my firm faith that the first step in 
defense of American safety and unity is to 
break the conspiracy of silence enveloping 
and endangering her. What I state here 
about communism is known not to me alone, 
nor is it news to many in high places and 
in low, but most of those who know the facts 
speak in fearful whispers or in private round- 
table talks. This method will not cure the 
creeping paralysis of inertia attacking Amer- 
ica nor rouse Americans to the actual menace 
of communism. 

Too many Americans consider communism 
only a nuisance, and in their blindness be- 
come like moles that cannot see or ostriches 
that will not see, while others, in apathetic 
ignorance, consider it merely a philanthropic 
movement to improve the condition of the 
poor and underprivileged. If this were true, 
communism would be a pattern for perfect 
and peaceful living. But I have seen the 
tragedy of the unfulfillment of glowing Com- 
munist promises. I have seen cringing farm- 
ing people who had been deported from their 
country, and on their faces were etched, not 
the happy imprints of the “four freedoms,” 
but the horrible hoofprints of the Four 
Horsemen. I met them in Iran, in Palestine, 
in Kenya, in South Africa, and in Europe. 
Most of them were suffering from disease; 
all of them were suffering from starvation. 

Over mountains and through valleys I 
watched streaming, staggering lines of starv- 
ing aged men, agonizing women, frightened 
children, tiny, shrunken babies, the spawn 
and the spoils of Nazi-Fascist-Communistic 
totalitarianism. I saw them in the refugee 
camps and in the roadside gutters of this 
war-ruined world, and from their livid lips 
I learned terrible testimony of the mockery 
of the totalitarianism “paradise” from whica 
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they had been liberated. They told no tales 
of Communist plenty, equality, and justice. 
Theirs were stories of hunger, oppression, and 
death. Deprived of all but life itself, deluded 
and debased, they had been driven from 
their plagued and plundered homeland. 

I have also seen the terror mirrored in the 
tear-emptied eyes of men, women, and chil- 
dren who, when told they were going to be 
repatriated, preferred suicide in exile to 
enslavement, cruelty, and death at home. 

If these memories were yours, as they are 
mine, if you believe with me that freedom 
is the birthright of the great and the small, 
the strong and the weak, the poor and the 
afflicted, then you would be convinced as I 
that communism is the antithesis of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

“But that was far across the seas, in for- 
eign lands,” you say. “It cannot happen 
here.” It can happen here, and anywhere 
and everywhere that communism, with its 
riot of rash promises, takes root. In Amer- 
ica the seeds of confusion and disunion are 
spawning and spreading, and communism is 
growing. In their efforts to wean Americans 
from Americanism, Communists unani- 
mously revile and defile everyone whcse 
opinions and convictions differ politically, 
socially, or morally from their own. Their 
subtle, sinister schemings sway and mislead 
Americans who, in ignorance or weakness, 
yield to communism their loyalty to God, to 
country, and to their fellow man. 

Often we fail to put upon the precious 
things of life their proper price. Freedom 
is one of these. But freedom is not a treas- 
ure which, once possessed, cannot be lost; 
and it will be lost for us and for our children 
unless it is cherished, defended, and pre- 
served as it was fought for and won, The 
history of our United States is the story of 
the ceaseless struggle to keep alive this free- 
dom and our ideas and ideals of liberty and 
demccracy, and to defend them from enemies 
within and without her borders. 

I, myself, saw the costly writing of this 
story during 140,000 miles of war-years’ 
travel over the land, on the seas, and in the 
skies, living, talking, praying with thousands 
of our men of the armed forces. On nearly 
every foreign field of battle our men fought, 
suffered, and died to save America from foes 
outside her frontiers, and we, who through 
our soldiers’ sacrifices were spared from the 
enslavement of totalitarianism, must now 
defend her from this same peril threatening 
us from within her boundaries. Our martyrs, 
living and dead, fought each day’s fight, 
feeding their bodies, hearts, and minds with 
one thought: to go home to America because 
it was America. Through the flow of war- 
time, when each hard day was like another, 
that was the common bond uniting our boys 
each to all and all to America. 

Why? ecause to each, Amevica meant 
the freedom to live, to love, to learn, to play, 
to work, and to worship the way his con- 
science taught. His was the choice. That 
was American the way for which he made 
his daily sacrifice of pain, loneliness, and 
lcss. He did not like the mud, the sand, 
the sleet, the sweat, the suffering, blood, and 
death. Because he was afraid he was cou- 
rageous. And he prayed. I know, for I knew 
thousands and thousands of our boys, and 
when they prayed they gave not merely lip 
service to God. They begged His strength 
in their weakness, His help in their fear, 
His mercy in their suffering. 

Do you think our boys acted like pagans, 
atheists, or men disdainful of religion? I 
have seen men who, after black nights of 
bombings or battle, walked miles upon miles 
in the blistering sun of the desert or slogged 
through the sticking mud of battlefields to 
pay their homage to their God. These boys 
were not of my faith alone, but of every re- 
ligious faith, and today they want, and they 
deserve, the right to worship as they wish, 
the right to rear their children in their own 
faith and not have imposed on them the 
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materialism and atheism of communism. 
They have the right to know they have not 
spilled their common blood in fruitless 
waste. 

When our soldiers talked to me of love of 
home, mother, family, and America, their 
hopes, plans, and promises were not mere 
mouthings, but the sincere, solemn pledges 
of men determined to keep faith with their 
country. In every corner of the fighting 
world boys gave me letters to take home. 
One I remember well, for, as the boy read 
it to me, I felt it should be addressed, not 
to his mother alone, but to every American. 
It read: 

“Today we are faced with the greatest 
organized challenge to civilization that the 
world has ever known, and I count myself 
honored to have the right and the oppor- 
tunity to fight against it. There will be 
much work, too, for you, for the home front 
must stand forever united after the war is 
won, or the tyranny of totalitarianism will 
rend apart the world we fought and died to 
save.” 

This warning to us was his last testament. 
He, like millions of our boys, fulfilled his 
pledge. They asked not to have back the 
lives they gave. They asked only that we who 
follow after may profit by the anguish they 
have borne. But we—have we not too soon 
forgotten our promises and prayers: if 
Danny comes home alive; if Sam’s eyes see 
again; if Jim walks again? Then, in God’s 
name and theirs, we promised to protect 
America as they protected her—against any- 
one and everything that would hurt or de- 
prive her of her rights and freedoms—against 
any enemy who again would make our sons 
victims of war. 

It matters little whether a land is over- 
run by alien armies and conquered by force, 
or whether it is devitalized by alien organi- 
zations, propaganda, and revolution inspired 
from within. Today those very evils our 
boys fought against have been planted in 
the vitals of America by Communists, as they 
abuse their freedom to deprive us of our free- 
doms. And many Americans, as truant chil- 
dren listening to the lure of gypsies, are fas- 
cinated and fooled as they follow the mysti- 
cism of communism. 

Would you, whose son now lies in the hid- 
den depths of the sea, dare to answer his 
whispered words: “Mother, is the America for 
which the floods of our blood mingled with 
the waves of the sea, safe for my son—the 
son I never saw?” 

Could you, whose huskand’s broken body 
lies buried amidst the ruins in another na- 
tion’s soil, look into the image of his sad eyes 
and honestly answer the question mirrored 
there: “Yes, Tom; America is freed forever 
from the bondage of the totalitarian tyranny 
you died to destroy.” 

Could you look into the lavghing blue eyes 
of your young son and truthfully say: 
“Jackie, the ‘four freedoms’ your dad died 
to defend are safe for you and for al] chil- 
dren?” 

Could you watch your daughter with a new 
life beneath her heart and say: “Be strong. 
Your Joe died—not alene the pilot of his 
burning ship, but also a flaming light to the 
world of democracy and peace—and now his 
Joe will never need to sacrifice to war his 
dreams, his hopes, his life?” 

Can you longingly look into a boy’s sight- 
less eyes, or wistfully watch a boy awkwardly 
work his wooden leg; can you see the rest- 
less, helpless bodies of the phyically and 
spiritually sick, and say to them: “The peace 
is won. America is safe. Your job is done’’? 

No, you cannot, because America is in- 
fected with the germs of communism, which, 
spreading its poisonous propaganda and 
false philosophies, is twisting and tempting 
the minds of good men until they, too, be- 
come serfs to the perjuring, pandering, spirit 
of confusion and chaos. 

Today, Communists, suppressing and dis- 
torting the truth, are intimidating men and 


































































































inflicting cespotism on America, trying to 
convert Americans to communism. In Goy. 
ernment, in industry, in labor unions, in 
our political and educational systems, even 
in the armed services of our country, Com. 
munists and Communist sympathizers holq 
responsible positions, while members of their 
party use the press, the radio, and the films 
to influence and divide us against ourselves, 
They live under the American flag, enjoy 
the priceless privilege of being citizens of 
our Republic, while their own allegiance js 
pledged to an emblem representing a theory 
of government opposed to everything for 
which old glory stands. 
They try to seduce us into believing that 
Americans can be Communists, but a true 
American can be neither a Communist nor 
a Communist condoner, and we must real- 
ize that the first loyalty of every American is 
vigilantly to weed out and counteract com- 
munism and convert American Communists 
to Americanism. 
When some Americans parrot the Com- 
munist press and speak of Soviet democracy 
as a different type from ours, when they as- 
sert that we have no right to “impose” our 
brand of democracy upon others, one ques- 
tions either their sincerity or their sense, 
Demccracy is not “imposed.” It flows from 
and survives only in freedom, which is the 
one element completely lacking in “democ- 
racies” under the iron rod and behind the 
iron curtain. Communists have inflicted 
their sinister influences and domination on 
every small, helpless nation which they “lib- 
erated” or conquered, and unless we awaken 
and unite our common interests and common 
efforts to save our common country, we too 
shall be conquered. 
The first right of man is his right to life, 
and it is to the glory of American history that 
his also are the rights to religious, political, 
and educational freedoms. It is to the shame 
of Communist history that it violates these 
rights with fanatical fury. A man may have 
a natural dislike for the symbolism of the 
cross or the significance of the star of David. 
He may be opposed to certain political be- 
liefs, or he may prefer one educational system 
to another. But must he, as Communists do, 
spurn the sacred, revile and befoul those who 
differ from them, and, through persecution 
and blood baths, deprive them of their lib- 
erties and life? 
We are the beneficiaries of the sacrifices of 
American soldiers who, throughout our life as 
a nation, have fought for our God-given 
rights, our religious, industrial, educational, 
and social freedoms, freedom of speech and of 
the press, and we, their heirs, must never sur- 
render them. My daily prayer, my constant 
hope, and my lifelong work is toward the goal 
that all men everywhere may be free. Hatred 
has no place in my heart, but love of my 
country is in my heart and inspires me to 
defend America against any system of gov- 
ernment that would wrench our rights from 
us and destroy our democracy. 
America is not immortal. I have traveled 
from earth's end to end, and I have seen the 
ruins of great cities and countries, civiliza- 
tions that were seemingly indestructible, yet 
ruined thrcugh internal decay, and we must 
not delude ourselves that we can go On for- 
ever despite our enemies, and, above all, de- 
spite ourselves. Economic, civic, and political 
injustices are common enough among us. We 
have had our material, intellectual, moral, 
and religious differences and difficulties. We 
have had our crises to meet and our sins to 
repent, for America is not a paradise of per- 
fect souls. But our country has not lost her 
soul. As Joe Louis said, “There are lots of 
things wrong with America, but nothing that 
nazism can cure.” And I say, “There is noth- 
ing wrong that communism can cure.” 
America is no safer from mastery by com- 
munism than was any European country. 
There we witnessed the killing and enslave- 
ment of whole peoples by Communists who, 
with the shedding of blood. have become as if 





drunken with it. In this atomic age of dis- 
cord, with nations not alone divided against 
one another but against themselves, where 
men make mockery of the meaning and maj- 
esty of faith, America must continue to stand 
as the symbol and sanctuary of liberty, se- 
cure in the strength of her unity. Again and 
again our sons have been called upon to 
spend their youth, their dreams, their blood, 
their lives in war to preserve our liberties and 
bring freedom to imperiled peoples of the 
earth—to make the world itself free. 

In my journeying to the battle fronts I 
was privileged to talk with hundreds of men 
in our armed forces. Many of them have 
come to visit me since they returned to 
America, and one of these boys is now try- 
ing, through his own deep faith, to restore 
his family’s faith in God and his own trust 
in his country and his fellowman. God 
grant he will, for there is no other road to 
peace for the lone soul or for the mighty 
nations of the earth. 

When this boy enlisted in the Navy he was 
very young—only 19. At home he had left a 
twin sister and a younger brother, both of 
whom he had helped to educate and support. 
When he returned, 4 years later, he was a 
man—all his youth drained from him by the 
crush of war. And, he found—what? Let 
him tell you: 

“No years of battle could ever match the 
agony, the treachery, the disillusionment of 
home. I lived through the bitter days and 
years of fighting—just to get home. And I 
found home outwardly the same, but strange 
and broken within. Only my mother was 
the same. 

“Two years ago my sister left her job 
where she worked evenings; she left the col- 
lege where she studied days. She told my 
mother she was a ‘publicist." Two months 
ago I investigated, and found she was one of 
a dozen girls trained to write anti-American 
propaganda for the Communist Party. And 
nothing I said, nor the heartbreak she could 
read in my face, impressed her. Millions like 
me had sacrificed years of our lives to keep 
America safe for millions like her, but that 
did not influence her, because the Com- 
munists, with their rosy promises, had eaten 
into her and corroded her heart and mind. 

“But that was but a foretaste of the shame 
and misery I was to experience when my 
brother, only 12, refused to go to church with 
me. One Sunday it was a stomachache; an- 
other, it was an earache. At last he told me 
the truth. ‘I don’t believe in God,’ he said 
in his angry, childish voice. ‘Boys and girls 
laugh at me and call me the praying fool. 
They said they could prove you lied to me 
ya God, just the way you did about Santa 

aus.” 

Still in the wake of war, we shall be guilty 
of our sons’ betrayal and America’s destruc- 
tion if we do not stop the lust-born hates 
of Communist bigotry and greed that are 
Sweeping like scythes across our Nation's 
face. Only when each man, himself, lives 
and helps his fellowman to live by the “four 
freedoms” will the cruel grow merciful and 
just, the bigot turn his fierce, foul hates to 
tolerance and love, the lustful shed his pride 
and greed, and each shall be friend to all, the 
toe of none, and truly live America’s plan. 

There is no middle course between de- 
mocracy and communism. Americans believe 
that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights, while Communists 


deny the very existence of God and man’s. 


God-given rights. In our country’s concepts 
the dignity of each man depends upon his 
Spiritual independence, while communism’s 
concept is seeded in materialism and rooted 
in tyranny. It attempts to cure one abuse by 
substituting another. Wherever communism 
appears, slavery reappears. America and 
Americans need only to 100k at the record and 
the wreckage of those bigoted governments 
and peoples who became gods and laws unto 
themselves. in order to be convinced of the 


hobility of our own free and democratic Gov- 


erhment and life, 
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Would we who are accustomed to complete 
freedom for both the press and the publisher 
in America, would we want to read one type 
of news or listen to one radio broadcast, re- 
gardless of the paper we bought or the sta- 
tion into which we tuned? Wherever com- 
munism rules, the press conforms, or dies, 
and radio is an absolute state monopoly. 

More than one-half the families in Amer- 
ica own automobiles, for necessity, conven- 
ience, or pleasure. But there is one benefit 
of the automobile which probably never oc- 
curs to most of us: the opportunity to roam 
the country freely, to go from city to city, 
State to State, or cross international lines, 
with little difficulty. Where communism is 
in power, only the mighty own cars, and 
when they do, they rarely roam, for even they 
may be under the strict surveillance of drag- 
nets of spies. 

In America we are free to discuss, criticize, 
and advise our Government. Would we want 
to live under penalty of imprisonment, or 
even death, for expressing our cpinion about 
it, or be forbidden to change our places of 
residence without the permission of the po- 
lice? 

Do you believe that any man who spent 
the best years of his life in the hell of war 
on foreign soils wants his children’s training 
and education prescribed by any dictator? 
Do you think he wants himself and his fam- 
ily watched and regimented? Do you think 
he wishes his whole life and all his labors 
controlled by the State? 

In America, if a worker belongs to a union, 
he can bargain collectively with his employ- 
er, and unless he is a member of communist- 
dominated union, he is free to argue with his 
fellow workers. If he is dissatisfied, he can 
go on strike. During the past year we have 
had hundreds of strikes, some of them pro- 
longed and widespread. And because some 
strikes are harmful to the employer, the 
working man, the public, and the country, 
thoughtful men have sought peaceful ways 
for realizing the just demands of the worker. 
But one aspect of the strike situation is 
usually overlooked: Strikes are possible be- 
cause workers are free. No employer can 
compel a worker to be at his job, not even 
when the Government is the employer. 

When the American citizen goes to work, 
it is to a job of his own choice, though it 
may not be entirely to his liking. No human 
system is perfect, and even under ideal con- 
ditions wrong men are given authority. 
Leaders can abuse their power. Bureaucrats 
can become indifferent to the welfare of 
those who work for them. But we have 
democratic methods of solving our problems, 
while under communism strikes are forbid- 
den because they are considered a form of 
revolutionary sabotage, and the state, which 
is the employer, demands blind obedience, 
the only key to survival. 

If we want to protect America against the 
invasion of communism, we must act wisely 
and promptly to check its poison propaganda 
through the antitoxin of truth and patriot- 
ism. It is not for me to cut a perfect pat- 
tern of Americanism. Our founding fathers, 
our soldiers, our patriotic citizens down 
through the years of our Nation’s life have 
formed this pattern and left to us the sacred 
trust of living and preserving it. Nor is it 
my duty to seek out those pseudo-Americans 
who would rob Americans of this heritage. 
That is the responsibility of informed and 
competent men in our Government who are 
aware of un-American activities. But I feel 
that I would not be a true American if I did 
not express my conviction that no American 
can dare to compromise with the crooked 
courses of communism, or surrender to it, 
without jeopardizing the security of our 
country. I feel that I would not be a true 
American if I entered into the conspiracy 
of silence and did not raise my voice above 
those who, privately and in whispers, talk 
about communism, but neither act nor speak 
publicly against this insidious enemy of 
Americanism, 
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Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include herewith 
a paper presented by Paul S. Taylor, of 
the University of California, before a 
joint meeting of the Pacific Southwest 
Academy and Southern California Eco- 
nomics Association, held at Occidental 
College, June 15, 1946: 


PLACE OF CENTRAL VALLEY IN THE SOCIAL 
PROSPECT OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(Paper presented by Paul 8S. Taylor before 
joint meeting of the Pacific Southwest 
Academy and Southern California Eco- 
nomics Association, held at Occidental Cole 
lege June 15, 1946) 


My thesis is this: That the quality of the 
future society of Southern California is being 
decided in substantial degree at the present 
time by or through people who live outside 
its boundaries. Specifically, my subject is 
the influence exercised over your social pros- 
pect by that interior basin of our State called 
the Great Central Valley of California. My 
method is to examine in detail and as under 
a microscope two or three significant aspects 
of the relations of Central Valley to the social 
prospect of southern California. 

The legislature, in biennial convention, de- 
termines by giving or withholding its ap- 
proval to bills, whether and on what side the 
weight of the State of California shall be 
thrown into the social issues which confront 
this southern area. Therefore, it seems ap- 
propriate to take up first the manner in which 
Central Valley influences the use of the pow- 
er of the State to shape solutions to your 
problems. 

Do assemblymen from Central Valley align 
themselves on the same Side of social issues 
as assemblymen from southern Califcrnia? 
Only those occasions when they disagree need 
concern us, for only then does external power 
from the Central Valley take solutions out of 
your own hands, and overrule your own 
opinion of the proper way to solve your 
problems. For examination, I have selected 
three record votes of the State assembly at 
its fifty-sixth session in 1945. 

First, is the compulsory health-insurance 
bill proposed by the governor, which died 
when the assembly refused by vote of 33 to 39 
to withdraw the measure from committee 
for consideration on the floor. Extensive 
public hearings had been held on this meas- 
ure and the switch of a single vote would 
have been sufficient to bring health insur- 
ance into the light of public deliberation 
and a vote. Los Angeles assemblymen voted 
20 to 12 in favor of taking up the health bill, 
and by a smaller margin all southern Cali- 
fornia was in favor. The Central Valley dele- 
gation, however, sealed its fate by voting 
overwhelmingly, 2 to 12, against taking the 
bill out of committee. 

Second, with somewhat less decisiveness, 
but in similar fashion and with the same 
effect, Central Valley assemblymen helped 
draw the teeth of the full-employment bill 
when they declined to permit the State to 
use its power to finance development of nat- 
ural resources as an instrument in support 
of a full-employment program. Third, they 
helped defeat the attempt to establish a 
fair-employment-practices commission. Al- 
though lively hearings had been held, and 
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despite the strong favorable vote from south- 
ern California, the assembly failed to give 
the three-fourths vote required to bring the 
bill to the floor. 

If political opinion in southern California 
was in agreement with opinion in Central 
Valley that the proper way to deal with the 
hazards of illness and unemployment, and 
with race discrimination, was to kill the bills, 
my thesis would be without support. But 
the record says that southern California as- 
semblymen supported all three measures as 
progressive steps toward solutions, while as- 
semblymen from Central Valley stood with 
the conservatives to block them. 

Southern California, then, must face the 
fact that conservative opinion predominating 
in the Central Valley now stands in its way, 
as a bar to progressive attack on some im- 
portant social questions. 

If it is your pufpose to shape your own 
social prospect, the necessity for reexamin- 
ing your relations with Central Valley is even 
greater than so far I have suggested. You 
face in the valley not simply a political 
opinion which is more conservative than your 
own. You face a Central Valley upon which 
the voters of California have conferred ex- 
traordinary political power. By constitu- 
tional amendment passed 20 years ago, they 
gave 47 percent of the State senators—vir- 
tually half the power of the Senate—to the 
18 percent of the people of the State who 
live in the valley (1945). By the same 
amendment they reduced the representation 
of southern California, now having more 
than one-half of the population, to less than 
one-quarter of the senators. And Los An- 
geles, now having 39 percent of the State’s 
population, was given only 244 percent of the 
State’s senators. At those times when Cen- 


tral Valley political opinion on social ques- 
tions differs from your own, its opposition 
in the assembly is serious enough; in the 
Senate its opposition is crushing. 

How did this unbalance between repre- 


sentation and population come about? How 
did it win approval from the people in Cali- 
fornia? Let us look at the record. 

Exactly 20 years ago someone realized that 
the legislature—with an inertia which legis- 
lators frequently exhibit—had refused during 
three successive sessions to redistrict the sen- 
ate and assembly in proportion to population 
shown by the latest census, as provided in 
the State constitution of 1879. Urban centers 
had been growing rapidly in numbers, until 
in 1920 the three metropolitan counties of 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Alameda to- 
gether, held just over one-half the population 
of the State. Particularly in Los Angeles 
people were becoming restive over the failure 
of the legislature to reapportion. Having 
only 8 Senators out of 40, they regarded 
themselves as grossly underrepresented in 
the senate, and similarly so in the assembly. 
Therefore some of your citizens placed an 
amendment to the constitution before the 
voters of the State—proposition No. 20—de- 
signed to accomplish reapportionment of 
both houses of the legislature in accord with 
population. 

Simultaneously, an alternative proposal 
was placed before the electorate—proposition 
No. 28. This amendment retained represen- 
tation in the acsembly according to popula- 
tion but established representation in the 
Senate according to territory. It was given 
the name Federal plan, and sponsored to the 
voters by one of the distinguished political 
scientists of the State. 

The voters of the State of California, not- 
withstanding that people from the metro- 
politan centers were in the majority, chose 
this second plan in open election, first in 
1926 and again in 1928. By their choice they 
accomplished these results: 

First, they reduced the representation of 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Alameda 
Counties, with 56 percent of the State’s popu- 


lation, from 19 senators to 3 (population fig- 
ures 1945). 

Second, they raised representation of Cen- 
tral Valley, with only 18 percent of the State’s 
population, to 19 senators, giving Central 
Valley practically half the entire member- 
ship of the Senate. 

Third, they laid the foundation for sharp 
and enduring opposition between the two 
houses of the legislature. Accepting at face 
value, the argument by supporters of the 
Federal plan for checks and balances, they 
put them into effect, and not mildly. Each 
nonmetropolitan senator represents on the 
average 107,000 people (1945); each metro- 
politan senator represents 1,656,000 people. 
Thus each nonmetropolitan person, by rea- 
son of his place of residence, was given 16 
times as much power in the State senate as 
each metropolitan resident. 

The extreme result of the Federal plan is 
even more astonishing. It gives 11,000 peo- 
ple in Inyo and Mono Counties equal repre- 
sentation in the senate with 3,584,000 people 
in Los Angeles (1945). Thus, a vote for the 
senate from Inyo and Mono Counties is 
worth roughly 326 votes from Los Angeles. 

The effect of this disparity in representa- 
tion within the senate is not measured sim- 
ply in statistical ratios of people to sena- 
tors. Since no measure can be adopted with- 
out consent of both houses, each house exer- 
cises a veto on acts by the other. This fact 
gives the senate, representing territory, the 
power to bring any piece of legislation pro- 
posing to shape your social prospect, whether 
passed by the assembly or not, to a complete 
stop. 

Leadership of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce foresaw clearly -that obstruction 
would be the result of the Federal plan. In 
an article published in Southern California 
Business, President Arthur S. Bent made 
this prophecy: 

“Apparently this plan will align the sen- 
ate as a rural body against the assembly as 
an urban body. It will make it difficult for 
needed legislation of a State-wide character 
to pass with such a class deadlock estab- 
lished. * * * This would be nothing 
more or less than class distinction. * * * 
It is a matter pure and simple of being an 
injustice and serving as a means of causing 
costly deadlocks in the legislature * * * 
if the voters blindly cast their ballots for 
the Federal plan, they will be disfranchising 
themselves and will be creating a condition 
that would cause havoc in State legislation.” 

That far-sighted protest was published in 
October 1926, before chambers of commerce 
throughout the State made up their minds 
to support the Federal plan. 

Has President Bent’s prophecy of deadlock 
come true? Let us examine the record of 
some more bills intended to shape your so- 
cial prospect. A bill to regulate child labor 
passed the assembly without dissenting vote. 
The senate killed it noiselessly by declining 
to withdraw it from committee. Central 
Valley senators, representing 9 percent of 
the population of the State, cast one-quarter 
of the senatorial vote against the motion, 
and the remaining nonmetropolitan areas, 
representing 11 percent of the State’s popu- 
lation, cast another quarter, sufficient, with 
some senators not voting, to kill the motion. 
It was to no avail that senators representing 
69 percent of the State’s population voted to 
take up child-labor legislation. The political 
power, of only 20 percent of the people of the 
State, resting on “territory,” was enough to 
block them. 

Similarly, a measure to extend the maxi- 
mum unemployment compensation benefits 
from 23 to 26 weeks, which passed the assem- 
bly with but three dissenting votes, was sup- 
ported by the Los Angeles senator represent- 
ing 39 percent of the State’s population, and 
by senators representing all told 63 percent of 
the State’s population. The measure was 


. plan (November 3, 1928). 
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killed by senators representing only 36 percent 
of the State’s population, but who represent 
what the “Federal plan” has made more jm. 
portant—a great deal of the State’s territory, 
A bill passed unanimously by the assembly 
to assure men and women equal pay for equal 
work was killed in identical fashion. 

Evidently the power to deadlock bills, exer. 
cised by senators representing few pecple and 
great stretches of territory in Central Valley— 
and in other nonmetropolitan areas for that 
matter—is fully as effective as the President 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce in 
1926 anticipated. Without doubt, the device 
of senate apportionment by territory operates 
conservatively when solutions to social prob- 
lems are proposed. 

Whether “conservative” or “progressive” so- 
lutions to these problems which confront 
southern California—and the rest of us—are 
the “right” solutions is not within the scope 
of my paper. My thesis is simply that the 
“progressive” solutions which southern Cali- 
fornia generally appears to favor, if the votes 
of your assemblymen can be accepted as in- 
dicative, frequently are defeated by the op- 
posed political opinion of the minority of 
people who live in Central Valley—and other 
nonmetropolitan areas—a minority opinion 
upon which the device of senate apportion- 
ment by territory has conferred a conclusive 
power. 

How were the people of California, espe- 
cially those in metropolitan areas, persuaded 
in 1926 and 1928 to vote for a constitutional 
device which deprived most of them s0 effec- 
tively of the power to prescribe solutions to 
their social problems? 

Farm organizations found it easy to take 
positions favoring Senate apportionment by 
territory instead of by population. The ar- 
gument against apportionment by popula- 
tion, published in the 1926 official election 
guide to voters carried the name of a promi- 
nent agricultural employer. Farm journals 
such as the Pacific Rural Press and California 
Cultivator gave voice to the cause of territory 
against population, and so did the press in 
Central Valley and in nonmetropolitan areas 
generally. 

Of course, nonmetropolitan support alone 
was insufficient to carry an amendment re- 
quiring popular majority, when more than 
half the population of the State lived in three 
metropolitan counties about to be stripped of 
power. To help win this necessary metro- 
politan acquiescence three great metropoli- 
tan dailies lent their assistance: The Oak- 
land Tribune, San Francisco Chronicle, and, 
in 1928, the Los Angeles Times. 

The Federal plan was adopted in the elec- 
tion of 1926, and apportionment by popula- 
tion which had prevailed since 1879, was re- 
pudiated. Of the 58 counties, apparently 
only fast-growing Los Angeles wanted to re- 
tain the basis of population. When it came 
time to vote upon the Federal plan a second 
time, in 1928, the alignment of its supporters 
was even more solid. President Bent’s stand 
for “population” against “territory” was not 
repeated. The Los Angeles Times chaaged 
over. The great organs of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and the California 
Development Association in San Francisco 
which circulated largely in the cities were 
silent; but the Pacific Rural Press carried the 
word that “the chambers of commerce of 
every county have endorsed” the Federal 
The distinguished 
political scientist again, in company with two 
legislators, signed the official argument for 
the federal plan. 

Opposition to Senate representation by 
“territory” came from a Los Angeles citizen's 
group and from the State Federation of 
Labor. 

Arguments used to promote the Federal 
plan were various, not always consistent with 
each other, frequently confusing, frequently 














designed to appeal to prejudice—and evi- 
dently very persuasive in their net effect. 

Let us turn once more to the record: 

Official argument to voters signed by a 
large-scale agricultural operator declared 
that representation by population would 
“place the great centers of population, com- 
srising but 3 percent of the State’s area, in 
omplete control of the State legislature, 
hus depriving the great rural sections of the 
State, comprising 97 percent of the State’s 
area, of any effective voice in the State law- 
making body * * * and permitting a part 
of the population [1i. e., a majority] to control 
the entire State, which is an intolerable sit- 
uation.” (C. C. Teague.) . 

Official argument by a leading political 
scientist stated: “It rests upon a principle 
widely recognized in American Government 
and other governments that representation 
is equitably apportioned not according to 
population alone, but according to two fac- 
tors—population and territory.” (David P. 
Barrows.) 

The California Cultivator: “Upon this is- 
sue hangs the future of farm legislation 
* * * That city people and city politicians 
have no sympathy for those engaged in agri- 
culture is all too plainly apparent * * ®* 
97 percent of the State would be disfran- 
chised or practically so were the citie: to con- 
trol both branches of the legislature * * *” 
(November 13, 1926). The Cultivator em- 
ployed phrases such as: “whether or not the 
farmers of the State shall have any voice in 
our future legislative affairs;” “giving the 
agricultural counties equal representation 
with the more thickly populated counties,” 
(October 16, 1926); “well-balanced legislature 
in which neither the cities nor the country- 
side may predominate;” “prevent the possi- 
bility of our State legislature being dominated 
by the corrupt element usually present in 
these population centers;” “fair and equal 
representation;” “clean Government and fair 
play” (October 27, 1926); “97 percent of the 
State with but a minority representation;” 
“furnish a safeguard in the senate;” “equita- 
ble distribution of legislative power;” (No- 
vember 3, 1928); “the corrupt element of 
these large cities” (November 17, 1928). 
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The Pacific Rural Press: “The farmers of. 


this State built the cities, brick by brick and 
backache by backache. They not only build 
and support these cities but they are consist- 
ently robbed there in dirty, dishonest, anti- 
quated produce markets. Do the cities give 
acare? They do not. 

“Not only this but the cities are filled with 
traps where the farmer’s sons and daughters 
are in danger of being robbed of something 
more precious than money. 

“There are good people in the cities, of 
course, many of them—a majority of them— 
and they are just as clean and fine as may be 
found anywhere, but they are not a vocal 
majority in politics, 

“If anyone challenges this, let him explain 
why workers in pursuit of personal liberty 
are daily beaten by gangs of thugs in San 
Francisco, and no one is punished. 

“Or he may consider Los Angeles, where 
the district attormey accuses the supervisors 
and the supervisors accuse the district attor- 
ney, and the Governor accuses the district 
attorney and the courts, and the people pro- 
test but do not act. 

“In the coming election the issue is wheth- 
er the entire political control shall be taken 
from the rural districts and their capitals— 
the small cities and towns—and be turned 
over to the big city bosses” (October 30, 1926). 

“The rival plan of the Los Angeles politi- 
clans provides for dividing the senate on the 
basis of population, just as the assembly is 
how divided. If this plan carries, the balance 
of power definitely passes into the hands of 
the Los Angeles politicians. 

It would seem that everyone in San 


Francisco would be for distributing power 
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in the senate instead of centering it in the 
hands of the Los Angeles bosses, but poli- 
tics makes strange bedfellows, and as the 
newspaper said regarding the suicide, the 
bullet penetrated his skull and lodged in 
the woodwork. 

“Certain interests in San Francisco oppose 
it because they would lose six senators in 
tae shuffle. Apparently they would rather 
lose all power than part with a modicum of 
patronage” (October 2J, 1926). 

“Federal plan reapportionment deprives 
the big city politicians of a few places at the 
public trough” (November 3, 1928). 

From the Central Valley, the Bakersfield 
Californian: “We can understand that mem- 
bers of organized labor in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and Alameda might be influ- 
enced * * * but no sound argument can 
be advanced with appeal to labor in other 
sections of the State to pursue a similar 
course” (October 2, 1928). “The influ- 
ence of the powerful San Francisco unions 
* * * ought not to weigh with the toilers 
here in the San Joaquin Valley. It happens 
that in this instance, what is good for San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and Alameda is 
not good for Kern” (November 2, 1928). 
“e ©¢ * if labor is looking after its own 
best interests it has pretty accurate informa- 
tion as to whether or not senators out of 
Los Angeles are likely to be for them or 
against them * * *” “Labor is consist- 
ently for home rule; certainly labor in Cali- 
fornia does not desire to see the county of 
Los Angeles occupying too important a place 
in the framing of laws for the entire State” 
(October 6, 1928). 

The Oakland Tribune: “Erroneously, the 
proposal has been called one of the country 
versus the large cities; erroneously because 
some of the foremost workers for the [Federal 
plan] proposal are residents of the metro- 
politan areas. If the [Federal] plan is 
adopted Alameda, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles Counties will have one Senator each, 
just as will the other counties of the State, 
save a few which will be combined to make a 
district. * * * On the other hand, if [ap- 
portionment by population] is approved, the 
three largest counties will have the majority 
in both Houses and there will be no check or 
balance. * * * Practically, it might be 
argued that Alameda County, under the | Fed- 
eral] plan, will lose three senators. On the 
other hand, it will have an equal representa- 
tion in the Senate with San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. [Apportionment by population] 
would mean a big city legislature with one 
center, Los Angeles, controlling one-third of 
the vote. (October 23, 1926.) The Federal 
plan gives the largest counties control of the 
assembly and equal voice with other counties 
in the Senate. If the majority rule agitation 
were sincere there would be an effort today 
to change the make-up of the United States 
Senate.” (October 27, 1928.) 

The San Francisco Chronicle: “The hard 
losers [of 1926] are a certain element in Los 
Angeles that want that city to control the 
legislature in both houses. They have the 
sympathy and cooperation of certain poli- 
ticians who would like to control both houses 
through controlling the delegations from the 
two big cities. |The Federal plan is] fair to 
both cities and the county districts.” (Octo- 
ber 17, 1928.) 

In 1926 the Los Angeles Times, like the 
president of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, fought against the Federal plan, 
but by 1928 it had switched position along 
with the chamber of commerce. It advised 
its readers to accept the Federal plan which 
the voters of the county, in accordance with 
its advice, had rejected in 1926, and largely 
on technical grounds of the procedural diffi- 
culty of restoring apportionment by popula-< 
tion, the Times counseled that they now 
accept the Federal plan. 
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In 1940 the Times reiterated {ts support 
of the Federal plan: “California’s Senate is 
dominated by representatives of her agricul- 
tural areas; the assembly by men from urban 
and industrial communities. This estab- 
lishes a balance for the compromise of con- 
flicting interests for which, in the light of 
experience, it would be hard to find a satis- 
factory substitute.” (January 22, 1940.) 

One of the purposes of this paper has 
been, by examining the record of the 1945 
legislature, in a legislative program to deal 
with social problems to find out how and at 
what points that balance for the compromise 
of conflicting interests is struck. 

Among people who live in the Central Val- 
ley, and more or less unconsciously exercise 
the great power which senate apportionment 
by territory has placed in their hands, an is- 
sue of growing prominence is how best to 
develop the water resources upon which the 
valley depends. Whether to develop these 
resources through a single agency or several, 
and how to distribute the benefits of pub- 
licly developed power and irrigation water 
are questions which seem more important to 
people in Central Valley than whether or not 
the State had laws providing for stricter 
child-labor regulation, equal pay for equal 
work, extended unemployment compensation 
benefits, an FEPC, or even a strong full-em- 
Ployment bill and compulsory health in- 
surance. 

There is a progressive side and a Con- 
servative side to the issues of Central Valley 
water development, just as there are pro- 
gressive and conservative sides to pro- 
posed solutions for your social problems in 
southern California. The great issues of 
Central Valley water development are three- 
fold: 

1. Shall development be unified, or shall 
single-stream plans by two or more agencies 
with differing purposes be put together to 
make a whole? The progressive solution 
is unified development; the conservative 
solution is to use the plans of various 
agencies. 

2. Shall publicly generated power be trans- 
mitted over public lines to public distribu- 
tion agencies as a device to obtain cheaper 
power, or shall the power be sold or trans- 
mitted over private utility lines in a way so 
as to merge it into present rate structure 
and levels? The progressive answer is the 
former; the conservative answer the latter. 

3. Shall the 160-acre water limitation be 
maintained to promote family farms by re- 
duction of land speculation and land mo- 
nopoly, or shall it be repealed as a disturb- 
ance to the existing land economy of the 
Valley? The progressive answer is to re- 
tain the 160-acre water limitation and the 
conservative answer is to scrap it. 

No one would say that those who vote 
progressive on one or two issues will do so 
on all; or that those who vote conserva- 
tive on one or two will vote conservative 
on all. Exceptions can be named too easily. 
Yet it is plain that a tendency in that direc- 
tion exists. With knowledge of the issues 
which now divide the people of the valley, 
you can chart your course. If, as the votes 
of assemblymen from southern California 
suggest, your people prefer progressive 
solutions to your own problems, and you 
wish to avoid obstruction of these solutions 
by votes from the Central Valley, you will 
take steps to encourage progressive solu- 
tions of the water problem of the valley. 
If, on the other hand, you prefer conserva- 
tive attitudes toward your own problems, 
you will welcome the existing condition. 

On the 28th of May 1946 the San Francisco 
News published a dispatch from Washington. 
Under the headline “Valley large land owners 
win another victory,” the dispatch told how 
“big owners of the Central Valley” who “have 
frothed and foamed” over some research in 
the valley made by the United States Bureau 
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of Agricultural Economics, are about to see 
the achievement of the end they desired, viz, 
the curbing of research by the BAE. “They 
saw red when the valley study was men- 
tioned during the fight of Representative 
A. J. ELLIoTT to repeal the 160-acre provision 
of the Reclamation Act,” said the News. 
“Since then, Exxuiotr has fought appropria- 
tions for all farm research, including farm 
censuses.” 

I refer to this dispatch by way of explana- 
tion why in a paper on the Central Valley I 
place the following details under microscope 
for your Critical consideration. The influ- 
ence of Central Valley upon you is not con- 
fined to votes in the legislature, even when 
those votes are amplified on the principle of 
apportionment by territory. 

The temper of political opinion in the 
valley can either promote or obstruct the 
use of those methods of fact gathering and 
analysis. Since this is a gathering under the 
auspices of scholars in the social sciences, it 
is pertinent to take note how, from the heat 
generated by Central Valley issues and by 
similar issues elsewhere, men seek to place 
obstructions in the way of using those meth- 
ods of investigation which represent our 
professional contribution to the _ better 
understanding and amelioration of social sit- 
uations; how they attempt, by the withhojd- 
ing or offering of Government appropriations 
and by legislative rider, to warp the direction 
of study and seek none too subtly to corrupt 
the professional integrity of our colleagues 
in Government Service. 

Once more, a look at the record. 

In the summer of 1944, while Congressman 
ELLiott from Central Valley was trying to 
repeal the 160-acre water limitation, the 
regional office of the United States Bureau 
of Agriculture Economics undertook a field 
study of two valley towns, Arvin and Dinuba, 
the former based upon large-scale farms, the 
latter upon family farms. The purpose was 
to measure some of the differences between 
rural communities founded upon large-scale 
and those founded upon smaller-scale farms. 

The study produced clean-cut results: 
1. The proportion of business and profes- 
sional people in Dinuba, the town resting on 
family farms, was double that of Arvin. 
2. The proportion of farm operators in Din- 
uba was threefold the proportion in Arvin, 
8. The proportion of landless agricultural la- 
borers in Dinuba was less than half the pro- 
portion in Arvin, shrunk to only 29 percent 
instead of 65 percent. 4. The volume of local 
business based on virtually the same value 
of agricultural production, was 70 percent 
greater in Dinuba, the community founded 
upon family farms. 

The mere prospect of results from such a 
study was sufficient to touch off blasts of 
opposition. Over the radio, people in the 
valley were warned that the study would be 
used to oppose repeal of the 160-acre water 
limitation, and were advised to refuse cooper- 
ation to the Government investigators. The 
questionnaire and investigators were pilloried 
as silly, and wasteful of manpower, paper, 
gasoline, and rubber in wartime. The author 
of the Elliott rider spread the questionnaire 
in its entirety upon pages of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD, heaping abuse upon it. Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., told what he called “a little 
bedtime story” over national radio during 
which he read the five-page questionnaire 
over the air, intending to disparage the study 
with ricicule. The columnist George E. So- 
kolsky wrote about it, and a Michigan Con- 
gressman inserted the column into the Rrc- 
orp. In this manner, the attack on the in- 
vestigation was spread over the country, and 
people were urged to write the BAE for copies 
of the “silly’’ questionnaire. 

None of those who so zealously broadcast 
disparagement and opposition to research, 
told what serious questions the investiga- 


tion was designed to answer; none of them, 
so far as discovered, have made the slight- 
est mention o1 its impressive results. The 
immediate effect of this political furor was 
certainly confusing to the public, but not 
harmful to the study. Of 451 persons who 
requested copies of the questionnaire, prob- 
ably in response to the antagonistic pub- 
licity, only about 7 percent came from Central 
Valley where the study was made; most 
came from eastern cities. Only a half dozen 
people who were approached in the two 
valley communities declined to cooperate 
in providing information required to com- 
plete the investigation. 

For those who hold to the integrity of 
professional research and believe in the value 
of its contribution to the solution of social 
problems, other results of this puffed-up at- 
tack on research are harder to view 
charitably. 

A steadily growing hostility to research 
as carried on by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has recently come to focus in a 
bill which at this moment is cutting drasti- 
cally its appropriation for economic investi- 
gations. By the terms of a rider attached 
to that bill, social scientists attached to this 
Bureau, one of the greatest social and eco- 
nomic research agencies of the country, are 
forbidden specifically to use any portion of 
the 1947 appropriation “for conducting cul- 
tural surveys.” The House version of the bill 
forbade all “social surveys,” in the exact lan- 
guage requested by the president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
Senate version gave the respective land-grant 
colleges a veto over any Federal Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics investigation in the 
States. This astonishing abdication of Fed- 
eral responsibility was struck out in confer- 
ence, but that any such proposal could pass 
a committee of the United States Senate is 
warning of the lengths to which some Mem- 
bers of the National Congress are prepared 
to encroach upon the integrity of professional 
research. 

A Congressman now complains that the 
BAE has not been wholeheartedly the servant 
of agriculture as it should have been. An- 
other Congressman objects that the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has so much as 
seriously studied an alternative to the agri- 
cultural program designed to hold up farm 
commodity prices. A member of the power- 
ful Appropriations Committee uses his po- 
sition to deliver this warning: “I resisted ef- 
forts to decrease an appropriation some years 
ago and have always thought that sufficient 
funds ought to be provided for you; but dur- 
ing the last year or two a suspicion has grown 
up in my mind that you may not be work- 
ing for the farmer; you may be working more 
for the consumer of agricultural prod- 
ucts; * * * Iam just not convinced in 
my own mind that your purpose is to help 
the farmer.” (House hearing on agricultural 
appropriation bill, 1947, January 17, 1946.) 
In other words, our colleagues are told to find 
by their studies what is wanted, or else. Now 
they are facing the “or else”, for the ax has 
fallen. 

Of course, any such view of the place of 
scientific research as this, if it is to prevail 
for long, will defeat even the interests cf 
those who advance it, for the results produced 
by any research agency which accepted it 
would soon be discredited in the eyes of a 
public apprised of the condition. But in the 
meantime, the corrosion and the mistakes 
will do incalculable damage. 

My reason for presenting these details of 
lobbying pressure on research by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics is not only the 
nature of this gathering, which cannot-ignore 
attacks upon our profession, but because in 
the forces behind them, Central Valley issues 
play a part, Pressure groups disturbed that 
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research may not support high prices for 
farm commodities, or may find in favor of 
family farms and against industrialized farms 
in Central Valley, these are the forces that 
would place our colleagues in leading Strings 
and harness our elected framers of public 
policy with blinders, 


TABLE I.—Compulsory health insurance, 
State financing of full employment, ang 
Fair Employment Practice Commission, 
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Note.—Data for tables and charts from voting record 
of California Legislature, 1945, as shown by California 
State Chamber of Commerce, tabulation of votes upon 
selected legislative measures by 56th session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, 1945. Population data f o 1945 from 
California State Chamber of Commerce researrch depart 
ment, estimates of the total population of California 
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Health insurance: The vote selected to represent this 
issue (roll call 73) was on the Governor’s health bil! 
(A. B. 800). The vote was on 8 motion to withdraw th 
bill from committee to permit action on the floor. Fail- 
ing to secure a majority on this vote, the bil! died in 
committee. ‘‘Progressive’’ means votes in favor of th: 
compulsory health bill; ‘‘conservative’’ means votes 
against it. 3 assemblymen did not vote. 

Full employment: The vote selected to represent this 
issue was (roll call 57) on an amendment to weaken the 
full-employment bill (A. B. 2136) by declining to permit 
the State to finance natural-resource development when 
needed to secure full employment. “Progressive” 
means votes for a “strong” bill; “conservative” means 
votes for a ‘“‘weak” bill. 7 assemblymen did not vote 

FEPC: With a three-fourths vote needed to pass, the 
assembly voted not to consider the bill (roll call 65). 
3assemblymen did not vote. 


Taste II.—Representation and population, 
by area 
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Each nonmetropolitan senator “represents” 106,743 
people on the average. ‘i 

Each metropolitan senator “represents” 1,656,000 
people on the average. : 

Each nonmetropolitan person has 16 times as much 
weight in the senate as cach metropolitan person. 











Taste I11.—Child labor—Vote and popula- 
tion, by area (Issue: Shall action be post- 
poned indefinitely?) 
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Vote was on a motion (A. B. 876) to postpone action 
indefinitely; “Nay” vote, which would have been neces- 
sary for legislation to place additional safeguards around 
child labor, was “progressive.” 7 percent of the senators, 
representing 11 percent of the population, did not vote 
(rolicall7). Assembly had passed motion 64 to 0. 





Italy’s Chance Fair, Bellamy Believes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the fifteenth in a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. This series is 
called A Trip Through Hell, and depicts 
Mr. Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as 
it appeared early in the spring of the 
year: 


Our European trip had originally been in- 
tended to end at Vienna, but at the request 
of several members of the party the Secre- 
tary of War consented to let the C-54 con- 
tinue with the party to Trieste, Rome, and 
London before returning home, and this was 
the plan eventually followed. 

I did not make as careful a study of the 
Italian situation as of the German and Aus- 
trian. We went to Europe primarily to study 
the occupation job being done by the United 
States Army in Germany and Austria, so that 
in a sense the trips to Rome and London 
were on our own, 

But while we are on the subject let me 
sketch briefly what has happened to Italy. 

On July 10, 1943, the United States and 
United Kingdom began a great military gov- 
ernment experiment, democratic style, when 
civil affairs officers disembarked with the 
armies on the landing beaches of Sicily in 
the first breaching of the Axis forces of 
Europe. 

_ The military government teams that went 
into Sicily were military units. The Allied 
Control Commission set up by General Eisen- 
hower was also a military unit. The com- 
mission is still a military unit. It is part 
of the Allied forces in the Mediterranean 
theater, operating under the direct super- 
Vision of Allied forces headquarters and fol- 
aa < the directives of the Combined Chiefs 
Of Stall, 

To gain its objective, the Allied commis- 
Sion established a national headquarters 
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which always sits at the seat of the Italian 
Government. 

As the Allied armies progressively freed 
more and more of the Italian Nation the 
Allied military government ran through vari- 
ous states: Initial military government, con- 
troi under armistice terms, sympathetic 
supervision of cobelligerency, and lastly and 
most recently, guidance of a nation virtually 
restore to full sovereignty. 

From the first the Allied Control Commis- 
sion had to confront the two recurrent de- 
mands: The sheer practical need of food and 
the no less insistent appeal from the Italian 
Government and pecple for recognition and 
sympathetic encouragement of their desire 
for a new and democratic life. 

Allied troops entered Rome on June 4, 
1944, a little less than a year from the land- 
ing in Sicily. They found complete chacs. 
Although the city had been spared from 
Allied bombing and German depredations, 
the water pressure was low because of the 
damage to the main acqueduct feeding the 
city. Hydroelectric plants which supplied 
power and light for Rome had been thor- 
oughly destroyed by the Germans, and there 
was very little electricity. The food was the 
principal problem. In fact, food trucks went 
in with the advancing AMG parties and 350 
tons a day were moved steadily from the 
stock pile at Anzio to feed the population’s 
1,400,000 ration cardholders, swollen by 
refugees estimated at 200,000 to 300,000. 


UPHILL FIGHT 


There is not time or space to detail the up- 
hill but successful fight which the occupying 
forces made to reestablish orderly life in 
Italy. There were times when the food sup- 
ply was pitifully inadequate. The League of 
Nations health committee recommended in 
1936 that 2,400 calories a day should be the 
caloric intake of a man or woman living in a 
temperate climate and not engaged in manual 
labor. Why there was not widespread starva- 
tion in Italy is a miracle. 

There were some 24,000,000 persons to feed 
in southern and central Italy before the final 
campaign. Of these 18,000,000 could be class- 
ed as normal consumers, while special classes 
made up the rest. The ration scales differed 
for the latter categories. Normal consumers 
received from 822 to 906 calories in the food- 
stuffs allocated by ration cards and bought 
in the controlled market when available, 
which, unhappily, Was not always the case. 
In September 1942, the daily caloric value of 
food bought by ration card was 1,600. In 
June 1944, when the Allies entered Rome, it 
was 510 calories. The rationed calories in- 
creased in July 1944 to 720, and in March 
1945 had reached 904. 

The special classes fared better. For ex- 
ample, hospital patients got 2,081 a day, and 
there were 181,000 patients listed. 

On the whole, thanks to the natural re- 
siliency of the Italian temperament and the 
intelligent work done by the Allied Control 
Commission, the Italians now seem in a 
fair way to work out their problem, although 
food will always be the most difficult problem 
of all. 

Although one should avoid making gener- 
alization, it is only fair to say that the im- 
pression the Italians made on me was a 
pleasing one. There is so much sunny good 
cheer in the average Italian that it will not 
disappear completely even under the most 
gloomy circumstances, and so it was not sur- 
prising to find street singers solo mioing their 
way all over Rome, in spite of empty 
stomachs. 

The Italians demonstrated a fatal weak- 
ness in their surrender to fascism and its 
first apostle, Mussolini, but it is impossible 
for the visitor to feel that their conversion 
to the chief Black Shirt’s philosophy was as 
deep as that of the Germans to Hitler. They 
are a lighthearted people, tossed about on 
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the winds of ebullient fancy. One can blame 
them severely, but not despair of their ulti- 
mate salvation, 

When it comes to considering them as very 
permanent additions to the resolute democ- 
racies of the world, such as Britain and 
Amcrica, however, that is another matter. 


GREATER THAN DESCRIPTION 


Now let us talk about Rome, the eternal 
city, which everyone cught to visit sometime 
in his life if he can possibly arrange to do it. 

The first afternoon there I spent meander- 
ing with two of my companions through the 
Colosseum and Forum. He would be a fool 
who would try to describe these great monu- 
ments of human glory after the famous 
writers who have described the scene from 
Byron down. 

It is proper to say, however, that Rome is 
one of the few cities in the world which seems 
the greater on an actual visit than from any 
previous description which might be made 
of it. 

To a historically minded person Rome is 
possibly the greatest city of them all. Here 
merged all the civilizations which preceded 
Rome, and here Rome forged a civilization 
of her own. Here is the greatest full-length 
portrait extant of the rise of a great nation 
and its slow decline and dissolution. Here 
is the perfect clinical laboratory for a demo- 
crat to study the causes which lead to the 
rise and the decline of democracies. 

God help him if he, like me, seems to de- 
tect in our western democracy some of the 
signs of decay which led to Caesar Augustus. 
I sincerely hope and pray that I am wrong 
about this, and I apologize for bringing in 
this subject by the heels, but one can't help 
thinking about fundamental causes when 
standing in the Roman Forum. 


WILD DOGS STILL HOWLING 


I thought also about the mutability of all 
human institutions, including the institu- 
tion of property. I thought of how the fat, 
well-oiled, and perfumed senators lolled 
around the baths of Hadrian on a lazy after- 
noon and discussed their investment in some 
aqueduct. One might well have said to an- 
other: “I believe public utilities are the 
soundest investment. I have just put a 
large sum into that new aqueduct bringing 
water to the city. Nothing can ever destroy 
the value of this investment.” And yet the 
wild dogs have howled over the ruins of that 
aqueduct for a thousand years. 

The next morning our party was taken for 
a private audience with the Pope. It was 
most impressive. I am not a Catholic, but 
nevertheless I could not help thinking very 
seriously about the vital position of the 
Catholic Church in the present world. 

For the Pope himself, as a man, one Can 
have nothing but the sincerest admiration, 
because he is a sincere man himself. Spare, 
with black eyes, he is distinctly the spiritual 
and not the fleshly type. He read to our 
group in excellent English an address about 
the duty of the press in a modern world, 
with which we all agreed. He then shook 
hands with each of us, the Catholics in the 
party kissing the ring. 

The Vatican is one of the most marvelous 
buildings in the world, so far as art and art 
objects are concerned. Priceless paintings 
and sculptures fill every room. The Swiss 
Guard is the most colorful organization of 
its sort in the world, of course, and the 
procession from the main anteroom, where 
one waits before an audience, through 10 or 
12 antechambers leading to the actual au- 
dience chamber, is a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. 

After the audience with the Pope we were 
taken to the Sistine Chapel, one of the archi- 
tectural gems of the entire world. 

All in all, Rome leaves an indelible impress 
On the mind, 
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That afternoon, after the visit to the Pope, 
we took an autcmobile ride around Rome 
and crossed the Tiber several times. I could 
not take the time to go to the spot where 
brave Horatius held the bridge, but was told 
that everything was there except the bridge. 
The river itself was full, but not in flood. It 
seems incredible in the days of long-range 
artillery and airplanes that a stream as nar- 
row as this could have turned back a mighty 
army under Lars Porsena, back to the hills of 
Tuscany. 

One of the pleasant happenings in Rome 
was my meeting with Maj. John P. Leacacos, 
long of the Plain Dealer staff, who has now 
been in the Army for about 3 years, stationed 
ell of that time in Italy. He showed me 
about the shops and I found him most in- 
structive and amusing. On my part I was 
able to give him a fill-in on the home news. 
He has a 3-year-old son in Cleveland whom 
he had never seen. 


Hon. Harry Wilderman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, during World War II, a great 
number of our citizens served on selec- 
tive service boards throughout the 
country, taking their time in a heart- 
aching and thankless job. On January 
21, 1946, the President of the United 
States awarded the Selective Service 
Medal to one member from each State 
who had been selected to have the award 
made in Washington. Later the medals 
were awarded to those who served 
throughout the country. 

The Florida member selected was 
Hon. Harry Wilderman who, himself, 
was a veteran of the First World War, a 
member of the Three Hundred Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, Eighty-first (Wild- 
cat) Division, serving with this outfit 
overseas as regimental supply sergeant. 
He has been active in the American Leg- 
ion from the beginning and was post 
commander for 3 years. He has served 
as president of the Ybor City Chamber 
of Commerce and was one of the organ- 
izers and served as treasurer of the Ver- 
bena del Tabacco. 

The award to him was not only an 
honor to this distinguished citizen but to 
many others like him in our State. The 
President, at the time the award was 
made, expressed his appreciation in the 
following remarks: 

It is a very great pleasure and privilege 
to me today to be able to help honor you 
gentlemen for a thankless job well done. 
One gentleman who came up here wanted 
to know from me whether this medal would 
help him get by St. Peter as he had heen 
told so often to go to the other place. He 
thought he cught to have some means of 
getting into heaven. I am very sure that 
this will help him get to heaven, and I ad- 
vised him very strenuously under no cir- 
cumstances to go to the other place, because 
in all probability those same people who 
told him to go there would be there to meet 
him. Another one of these able gentlemen 
told me that he thought I would have plenty 
of experience in the pin-up business. I 


thought I was rather too old for that, I 
told him, but if some of these younger men 
wanted some experience, this would be a 
gocd place to get it. You have done a job 
that was not a happy one, but which was 
absolutely essential for the winning of the 
war. You still have a job to do in assisting 
these veterans when they return from war 
to peace. And after that job is done and 
completed, you will have in all probability a 
chance to help implement a military train- 
ing program which has been recommended 
to the Congress by the President. That also 
will be a job which I hope will contribute 
to the peace of the world and to the stabil- 
ity of the United States Government. We 
are having many troubles now, as you know, 
as a result of turmoil and dissatisfaction 
with wages and hours and conditions of 
work. But I am not a pessimist. I think 
that this country is too great to allow per- 
sonal disturbances and interior turmoil to 
prevent us from enjoying what I consider 
to be the greatest age in the history of the 
worid. I am not alarmed at the necessity 
for assuming the responsibility to see that 
atomic energy is used for peace instead of 
for war. I am not alarmed at any condi- 
tion with which this great Government of 
ours: is faced. Any nation which could or- 
ganize for war, as this peace-loving Nation 
did organize for war, and make the immense 
contribution which we made to that great 
undertaking is not going to fail in the con- 
tribution that it has to make for the peace. 

I want to thank you gentlemen again. in 
the name of the Government of the United 
States, for the contribution which you have 
made toward the winning of this great war. 


Congress Has Approved 196 Laws Affect- 
ing Veterans and Their Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the mag- 
nitude of the veterans’ problems is per- 
haps best illustrated by the fact that the 
Seventy-sixth, Seventy-seventh, Sev- 
enty-eighth, and Seventy-ninth Con- 
gresses enacted 196 laws affecting vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

These Measures were approved since 
September 16, 1940, up to the closing 
days of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
which adjourned on Friday, August 2, 
1946. 

During the Seventy-sixth Congress, 8 
laws were passed; during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, 64 laws were approved; 
in the Seventy-eighth Congress, 67 laws 
were placed on the statute books; and 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress, which 
has just closed, 57 laws were approved. 

For the benefit of American veterans 
everywhere and other persons interested 
in laws affecting veterans and their de- 
pendents, I ask permission to insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the complete 
list of the laws approved. 

This list of laws and the history of 
this legislation was compiled by G. H. 
Birdsall, legislative assistant at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and was distrib- 
uted by Members of Congress through 
the courtesy of Earle Chesney, veterans’ 
liaison officer.on Capitol Hill. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Anyone particularly interested in se. 
curing one or several copies of these laws 
may write to his Congressman or United 
States Senator. 

I invite the veterans and other citj- 
zens of the Ninth District—northwestern 
Minnesota—who are interested in any 
particular measure, or several of them. 
to direct their requeststome. Just write 
a card or letter to United States Renpre- 
sentative Harotp C. H*cen, 295 Post 
Office Building, Crookston, Minn. 

The chart of the veterans’ legislation 
follows: 


Laws affecting veterans and their dependents 
enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940 


Pub-| 
lic Subject 
Law 


— 


Date 


76TH CONG, 


Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940. 

‘Amends Veterans’ Regulation No. | Oct. 
9 (a) to provide for burial and 
funeral expenses of deceased vet- 
erans of the Regular Establish- 
ment who were discharged for 
disability incurred in the service 
in line of duty, or in receipt of 
pension for service-connected 
disability. 

Title ViI—National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940. 

Restricts or regulates delivery of 
checks drawn against funds of 
the United States, or any agency 
or instrumentality thereof, to 
foreign addresses. : 

Amends Civil Service Retirement 
Act to include in annuity base 
all honorable military and naval 
service where person is entitled 
to service-connected compensa- 
tion. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940. 

Provides for retirement of disabled 
nurses oi the Army and Navy 
Nurse Corps. Amends Public 
Law 401, 71st Cong. 

Amends certain laws and veterans’ 
regulations to provide more uni- 
form administrative provisions 
re burial, apportionment, medi- 
cal treatment, cte. 


Sept. 16, 194 


6, 194 


77TH CONG, 

Coast Guard Aursiliary and Re: | Feb. 19, 19! 
serve Act, 1941. 

$10,000 Government life insurance 
to Army aviation cadets, premi- 
ums to be paid by Government 
during training—Army Avia- 
tion Cadet Act. 

$10,000 national service life insur- 
ance to aviation students, Army, 
premiums to be paid by Govern- 
ment during training. 

Provides that in cases where the 
misdeliveries or erroneous pay- 
ments of adjusted-service bonds 
resulted in failure of the true 
beneficiaries or payees to receive 
such securities or payments, de- 
liveries and payments shall be 
made to them, in accordance 
with the act of Jan. 27, 1936, as 
amended. 

Provides for the discharge or retire- 
ment of enlisted men of the Reg- 
ular Army and of the Philippine 
Scouts. 

Sec. 10 thereof grants preference to 
veterans in employment on 
Work Projects Administration 
Work projects. 

Authorizes pension for disability | 
or death resulting from service 
in the U. 8, Coast Guard before 
July 2, 1930. 

Pension or compensation to re- 
married dependent parents; 
repeals par. 1V (b), pt. I, Vet- 
erans Regulation 2 series. 

Payment to Government em- 
ployees for accrued annual leave 
when ordered on active military 
or naval duty. . 

Extension of periods of service 
under Selective Training and 
fervice Act and the National 
Guard Act, 


June 3, 1941 





Pub- 
lie | 
Law 
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Laws affecting veterans and their dependents 
enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con. 


———— TT 


Subject 


451 


: 


3 
2 
; 


| 77TH CONG.—continved 


Increases the rates of pension to 
widows and dependents of vet- 
erans of Spanish-American War, 
the Boxer Rebellion, or Philip- 
pine Insurrection. ; 

Authorizes temporary appoint- 
ment of officers in the Army of 
the United States. 

Retirement pay and hospital ben- 
efits to certain Reserve officers, 
U. S. Army, disabled while on 
active duty. 

$10,000 national service life insur- 
ance for Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve aviation pilots, 
premiums to be paid from cur- 
rent appropriation. 

Authorizes Army of Occupation of 
Germany medal for service in 
Germany or Austria Hungary 
during period from Nov. 12, 
1918, to July 11, 1923. 

Amends sec. 5, Public Law 18, 
76th Cong., to extend 6 months 
death gratuity benefits to de- 
pendents of all officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted men 
of the Army of the United 
States who die in line of duty 
while in active military service. 

Permits seeing-eye dogs to enter 
Government buildings when 
accompanied by their blind 
masters. 

Provides for continuing in service 
beyond term of enlistment 
those in need of hospitalization 
for service-connected disability. 

Extends period of service under 
Public Resolution 96 and 
Public Law 783, 76th Cong., 
and removes restriction re 
territorial use of Army. 

Wartime pension rates for disa- 
bility or death incurred in extra- 
hazardous. service or war. 
Amends Veterans Regulation 1 
(a), pt. If, par. 1 (c). . 

Extends liability for military 
service under Public Law 783, 
76th Cong., and liberalizes na- 
tional service life insurance pro- 
visi ns of Public Law 801, 76th 

ong. 

Liberalizes requirements for serv- 
ice connection of injuries or dis- 
eases incurred in a war, cam- 
paign, or expedition. 

Amends sec. 4, Public Law 198, 
76th Cong., to authorize hos- 
pitalization of retired officers 
and enlisted men who are war 
veterans on parity with other 
war veterans. 

Provides for disposition of personal 
property of veterans who die 
while hospitalized in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. 

To increase earnings of U. 8. Gov- 
ernment life-insurance fund and 
the national service life-insur- 
ance fund by expediting the in- 
vestment of the moneys thereof. 

Amends sec, 602 (m), National 
Service Life Insurance Act, re 
advance of first premium pay- 
ment. 

Continuation of pay and allow- 
ances for persons missing in ac- 
tion and allotments to their de- 
pendents. 

| Provides for expeditious naturali- 

zation of former United States 

citizens who served with Allied 

freee in First or Second World 
ar. 

Payment for accrued annual leave 
to Government employees who 
voluntarily enlist or otherwise 

| enter the military or naval forces, 

| Credit for military service shall be 
included in computing length of 
service for retirement under the 
Railroad Retirement Acts. 
establishes Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps and includes same 
under Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act (Public Law 
861, 76th Cong.). 

Amends existing law to provide 
| privilege of renewing expiring 
5-year level-premium term poli- 
| cies for a fourth 5-year period 

without medical examination, 


Date 


Aug. 21, 1941 


Sept. 22, 1941 


Sept. 26, 1941 


Nov. 65,1941 


Nov. 21, 1941 


Dee. 10, 1941 


Do. 
Dee, 12, 1941 


13, 1941 


. 19,1941 


Laws affecting veterans and their dependents 


enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con. 


" Pub- 


lic 
Law 


Subject 


77TH CONG.—continued 


$10,000 national service life insur- 
ance for cadets of U. 8. Military 
Academy undergoing fiight 
training, premiums to be paid 
by Government during training, 
and same allowances as those for 
aviation cadets. 

Jnexplained absence of any person 
for 7 years sufficient evidence of 
death for purposes of laws ad- 
ministered by Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, except in insurance 
suits Administrator’s finding of 
death not conclusive. 

Amends Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and Reserve Act of 104). 

Increases permanent total non- 
service-connected disability pen- 
sion from $30 to $40 per month 
for Spanish War and World War 
veterans. 

Pay Readjustment Act of 1942: 
Readjusts pay and allowances 
of personnel of Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service. 

Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act of 1942: Title Il amends 
Selective Training and Service 
Act re dependency requirements 
for deferment. 

Flight Officer Act: Amends sec. 
5, Army Aviation Cadet Act, to 
extend insurance provisions and 
grant national service life insur- 
ance instead of Government 
life insurance. 

Extends provisions of National 
Service Life Insurance Act, as 
amended, to those captured, be- 
sieged, or isolated; includes ad- 
ditional cases for automatic 
insurance; clarifies law re per- 
mitted class of beneficiaries; 
removes insurance limitation re 
payments of death compensa- 
tion or pension. 

Removes requirement for furnish- 
ing medical statements to per- 
sons performing military serv- 
ice under Public Res. 96 and 
Public Law 783, 76th Cong. 

Establishes Women’s Reserve as 
branch of Naval Reserve. 

Increases peacetime service-con- 
nected death pension to 75 per- 
cent of wartime rates with modi- 
fications; uniform effective date 
for awards. 

Naval Aviation Cadet Act of 1942: 
Sec. 5 grants $10,000 Govern- 
ment life insurance, premiums 
to be paid from current appro- 
priations while on active duty. 

Amends sec. 107, Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act of 
1942, to provide for immediate 
payment of allowances there- 
under. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act amendments of 1942: 
Amends act to extend relief 
thereunder. 

Amends Public Law 775, 76th 
Cong., providing pension, com- 

nsation, retirement pay, and 

Ceopital benefits for Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve for line- 
of-duty disability incurred in 
active service, to make provi- 
sions effective from Sept. 8, 
1939. 

Provides medical care and funeral 
expenses for certain members of 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. 

Amends see 10, Public Law 360, 
77th Cong., to grant national 
service life insurance in cases of 
certain Navy or Army flying 
cadets and aviation students 
who died between Oct. 8, 1940, 
and June 3, 1941. 

Revenue Act of 1942, sec. 113 there- 
of, excludes from gross income 
amounts received as pension, 
annuities, ete., for disability re- 
sulting from military service. 

Amends Public Law 554, 77th 
Cong., to provide pay and al- 
lowances for Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps at the same 
rates payable to Regular Army 
members. 


Date 


June 65,1942 


June 6,1942 


June 10,1943 


16, 1942 


8, 1942 


11, 1942 


28, 1942 


July 30, 1942 
Do. 


6, 1942 


10, 1942 


13, 1942 


17, 1942 


21, 1942 


7 | Extends 
| in American Legion to World 


| Teen-Age 


|} Amends 


Subject 


77TH CONG —continued 
Amends Coast Guard Auxiliary 


and Reserve Act of 1941 (Public | 
Law 8, 77th Cong.) to enable | 


Filipinos to qualify for service 
thereunder. 
membership eligibility 


War II veterans. 
Draft Act: 
Public Law 783, 76th Cong.. to 
extend liability for selective 
service to men 18 and 19 years of 
age. 


Establishes Women’s Reserve as | 


branch of Coast Guard Re- 
serve—Members entitled to em- 
ployees’ compensation benefits 


for line-of-duty injury or death. | 


Authorizes appointments to the 
U. 8. Military Academy and 
U. 8. Naval Academy of sons of 
veterans who Were killed in ac- 
tion or died of service-connected 
injury or disease incurred during 
the World War. 

Makes Public Law 828, 
Cong., regulating delivery of 
checks to foreign addresses, ap- 
plicable to all incompetent bene- 
ficiaries residing abroad. 

Amends Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942 (Public, 607, 77th Cong.) 
re computation of service 

Temporary appointment o/ com- 
missioned officers of Coast and 
Geodetie Survey in time of war 
or national emergency: sec. 2 
grants veterans’ benefits to 
officers assigned to certain duty 
with War and Navy Depart 
ments 

Provides for naturalization of cer 
tain alien veterans of the World 
War. 

Waiver o/ rights to retirement of 
persons with physical disabil- 
ities, for appointment in Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve. but 
such persons entitled to retire- 
ment for disability incident to 
service. Sec. 2 provides waived 
disability considered as incident 
to service for waiver of .nsurance 
premiums. 

Increases pay and allowances of 
members of Army Nurse Corps; 
includes in Medical Department 
of Army female dietitian and 
physical-therapy aides; provides 
veterans’ benefits for certain 
professional female personne) of 
Army Medical Department. 

Amends the Nationality Act of 
1940 to preserve the nationality 
of naturalized veterans of the 
Spanish-American War and 
World War and their wives, 
minor children, and dependent 
parents, 

Public Law 490, 77th 

Cong., re continuation of pay 

and allowances for persons miss- 

ing in action and allotments to 
their dependents so as to make 
its provisions effective beyond 
12-month period and to author- 
ize finding of death in certain 
cases; this act eflective Mar. 7, 
1942, 
78TH CONG. 


Amends Veterans Regulation No. | 


10, as amended, to grant hospi- 
talization, domiciliary care, and 
burial benefits in certain World 
War II cases. 

Amends sec. 301, World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, to 
authorize renewal of expiring 5- 
year level-premium term poli- 
cies of those in active military or 
naval service and certain others 
outside of continental United 
States. 


| Amends title I of Public Law 2, 


73d Cong., Mar. 20, 1933, and the 
Veterans Regulations to pro- 
vide for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled World War II veterans, 

Amends sec. 602 (d) (1) of Nation- 
al Service Life Insurance Act, as 
amended, to provide for grant- 
ing of insurance without medi- 
cal history statement. 


Amends 








76th | 


A4659 


Laws affecting veterans and their dependents 
enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con. 


Date 


Oct. 29, 1942 


. 13, 1942 


. 23, 1942 


1, 1942 


- 22,1942 


. 24,1942 


24, 
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Laws affecting veterans and their dependents 


Laws affecting veterans and their dependentg 
enacied on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con. 


Laws affecting veterans and their dependents 
enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con. 


enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con, 


| 
} 


! 
Pat P| Pe 
lie Eubject lie Subject I a 
Law | Law | say 
' 


Subject Date 


_—_-_ —_—_ -—_ — —_—_—_—. 


7STH CONG.—continued 


Provides for the appointment of 
female physicians and surgeons 
in the Medical Corps of the 
Army and Navy 

Provides for training of nurses for 
the armed forces, Government 
and civilian hospitals, health 
agencies, and war industries, 
through grants to institutions 
providing such training. 


To equalize certain disability bene- 


fits for Army officers. 

| To establish a Women’s Army 
Corps in the Army of the United 
States. 


To adjust the pay status of war- | 


rant officers temporarily com- 
missioned in the Army of the 
United States, 


| Uniform administrative provi- | 


s s in veterans’ laws pertain- 
ing to benefits payable by 
Veterans’ Administration; defi 
nitions; inereased rates for de- 
pendents; and effective dates 


Amends the National Housing | 


Act, as amended, to give protec 

tion to persons in military serv- 

ice, and their dependents, as to 
certain mortgages insured under 
sec. 203 of the act. 

| Amends sec. 11, Naval Aviation 
Cadet Act of 1942, re uniform al- 
lowances for ensigns in Naval Re- 
serve and second lieutenants in 
Marine Corps Reserve 

Amends see. 12, Naval Aviation 
Cadet Act of 1942, to provide for 
payments if no beneficiary des- 
ignated. 

Amends the Naval Reserve Act 
of 1938 so as to provide for pay- 
ment of a uniform gratuity to 
certain officers recalled to active 
duty. 


Amends the ‘Servicemen’s De- | 


pendents Allowance Act of 1642, 
so as to liberalize family allow- 
ances, . 

Amends the act of May 27, 1928, 
as amended, to authorize settle- 
ment of accounts of deceased 
officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 


Amends Naval Reserve Act, as | 


amended, to grant to Women’s 
Reserve of Navy and Marine 
Corps, same benefits as are 
granted male members; amends 
Public Law 38, 78th Cong., pro- 
viding for female physicians and 
surgeons in Army and Navy so 
as to restrict such personne! in 
the Medical Corps of the Naval 
Reserve to shore duty in conti- 
nental United States. 


Public Health Service Act of 1943: | 


Grants same benefits as granted 
to members of armed forces un- 
der certain conditions. 

Provides for the issuance of a flag to 
the nearest relatives of certain 
aa who Gie in service in the 

and or naval forces of the United 


States. 


Amends the £elective Training | 


and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended (induction of fathers). 
Amends the act providing 6-month 
| death gratuity pay on Ceath of 
ofiicer or enlisted man to widow 
or persons designated , so as to in- 
clude other dependents in order 
of succession. 
| Amends Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and Reserve Act of 1941, provid- 
ing benefits to SPARS (Wom- 
en’s Reserve) corresponding to 
those of Regular Coast Guard. 


221 | Amends Nationality Act of 1940, 


as amended, to provide that per- 
sons dishonorably discharged 
convicted by court martial as re- 
sult of desertion, restoration to 
active duty restores nationality 
or citizenship. 

The Mustering-Out Payment Act 
of 1944, 





Apr. 16, 1943 


June 15, 1943 


29, 1943 


1, 1943 


7, 1943 


13, 1943 


14, 1943 


28, 1943 


. 11, 1943 


. 22, 1943 


5, 1943 


17, 1943 


. 23, 1943 


20, 1944 


| Feb. 3,1944 


| 78TH CONG.—continued 
Increases the monthly rates of serv- 

| ice pension payable for total 

disability to veterans of the V ar 
with Spain, Philippine Insur- 
rection, and China Relief Ex- 
pedition, and their dependerts. 
| Amends the act of March 3, 1927, 
granting pensions to veterans of 
Indian Wars from 1817 to 1888 to 
increase the rates of pension. 

| Amends provisions of act authoriz- 

ing payment of 6 months’ death 
gratuity to widow, child, or de- 
pendent relative of officers, en- 
listed men, or nurses of Navy or 
Marine Corps. 
| Authorizes pensions for physically 
or mentally helpless children, re- 
gardiess of age at the time of 
death of veteran or date of filing 
claim, where certain conditions 
| existed. 
Amends pt. Il 0! Veterans Regu- 
lation No, 1 (a) re service con- 
nection for injury or disease in- 
curred before final acceptance 
into service, 

Appropriates money for emer- 
gency maternal and infant care 
for wives of enlisted men of 
World War II. 

Regulates furnish.ng 0: artificial 
limbs or applances to retired 
officers and enlistcd men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard and to certain civil- 
ian employees of the military 
and naval forces of the Regular 
Establishment. 

Authorizes Administrator 0. Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to furnish seeing- 
eye dogs for blind veterans and 
pay necessary travel expenses. 

Increases rates 0° compensation 
and pension to veterans for 
service connected disability, and 
to widows and children under 
Public Law 484, 73d Cong. 

Increases the rate of pension ‘or 
World War I and II veterans, 
payable under pt. III, Veterans 








Provides for payment of pensions 
and compensation to certain 
persons who are receiving retired 
pay. 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944: Provides Federal aid for 
the readjustment in civilian life 
of returning World War II vet- 
erans. 
| Authorize’ temporary appoint- 
ment as officers in Army of 
United States members of Army 
Nurse Corps, female dietetic and 
physicaltherapy personnel of 
Medical Department of the 
Army, and female persons hav- 
ing necessary qualifications for 
appointment in such corps, or 
to such positions in the Medical 
Department. 

| Gives honorably discharged yvet- 
erans, their widows, and the 
wives of disabled veterans, who 
themselves are not qualified, 
preference in employment where 
Federal funds are disbursed. 

Extends the Civilian Pilot Train- 

ing Act of 1939 (Public Law 153, 
76th Cong.) from July 1, 1944, 
to July 1, 1946. 

| Provides additional pay for en- 
listed men of the infantry who 
are awarded the expert infantry- 
man badge or the combat in- 

| fantryman badge. 

| Provides for transportation to 

their homes of persons dis- 

charged from the naval service 

because of under age at time of 
| enlistment. 

| Amends Public Law 490, 77th 

Cong., as amended, and Public 

Law 848, 77th Cong., as 

amended, to provide more spe- 

cifically for pay, allotments, and 
administration pertaining to war 
casualties. 


Regulation No. 1 (a) as amended. 


Mar. 1,1944 


Mar. 29, 1944 


Apr. 1,1944 


May 11, 1944 


May 12, 1944 


May 23, 1944 


May 24, 194 


May 27, 1044 


June 27, 1944 


June 30, 1944 


Do. 


July 1,1944 


78TH CONG.—continued 


| Amends sec. 18, Pay Readjust- 


ment Act of 1942, to provide ad- 
ditional pay for personnel who 
are required to participate in reg- 
ular and frequent glider flights. 

Public Heaith Seryice Act, see. 
212 (a): Authorizes veterans’ 
benefits for commissioned offi- 
cers of the service detailed for 
duty with Army, Navy. or 
Coast Guard. 

Extends provisions of Selective 
Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, to the Virgin 
Islands. 

Amends see. £14, Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, 
as amended, re taxation on per- 
sonal property. 

Provides effective date of awards 
of death pension or compensa- 
tion in cases of missing persons 
to authorize payment of benefits 
from date of death as reported 
by Secretary of War or Secre- 
tary of Navy. 

Amends further the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, 

Allows credit in connection with 
certain homestead entries for 
military or naval service ren- 
dered during World War II. 

Amends sec. 22, Interstate Com- 
merce Act, authorizing common 
carriers to grant reduced fares to 
personne! of armed forces. 

Reneals see. 2, act of May 17, 1926, 
which provides for forfeiture of 
pay of persons in military and 
naval service of United States 
who are absent from duty on 
account of venereal disease due 
to misconduct, and amends 
Veterans Regulation 10, as 
amended, to define line of duty 
and misconduct for pension and 
compensation purposes. 


|} Amends Naval Reserve Act, 1938, 


as amended, and Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and Reserve Act, 
1941, as amended, to permit 
service of Women’s Reserve in 
American area, Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

Amends Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and Reserve Act, 1941, as 
amended, re compensation for 
physical injury or death result- 
ing therefrom to temporary 
mem bers of Reserve or members 
of Auxiliary. 

Amends Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and Reserve Act, 1941, re mem- 
bers of Auxiliary, use of boats, 
aircraft, and radio stations, etc. 

Liberalizes certain provisions of 
National Service Life Insurance 
Act, 1940, as amended. 

Liberalizes certain provisions of 
National Service Life Insurance 
Act, 1940, as amended, re avia- 
tion cadets and students. 

Surplus Property Act of 1944: 
Includes provision that suitable 
preferences shall be afforded 
veterans in disposal of surplus 
property. 

War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944: Establishes Re- 
training and Reemployment 
Administration, 

Amends Veterans Regulation 1 
(a), pt. ee: II, subpar. (k), 
as amended, granting increase 
in pension for certain anatomical 
losses. 

Amends act of June 30, 1906, 
authorizing settlement of ac- 
counts of deceased officers and 
enlisted men of the Army. 

Increases the service-connected 
disability rates of pension for 
veterans of the Regular Estab- 
lishment and of wars prior to 
World War I. 

Grants pensions to certain un- 
remarried dependent widows of 
Civil War veterans who were 
married to the veterans subse- 
quent to June 26, 1905, 


























Subject Date 
78TH CONG.—Continued 
473 | Amends Selective Training and | Dec. 8, 1944 





493 | 


£4) Extends date of Selective Train- 


' 


Provides Government protection 


Amends 


Amends Mustering-Out Payment 


Relates to naturalization of per- 


Amends Code of Laws of District 


Amends sec. 2 of Public Law 140, 


72} Provides for enlistments in the 


87 | Amends 


Amends Federal Farm Loan Act, 


Federal Employees Pay Act of 


Amends National Service Life In- 


Provides for a medal for service in 


Amends sec. 100, Public Law 346, 


Arne nds 


Armed Forces Voluntary Recruit- 


| Amends Civil Service Retirement 


Service Act of 1940 to extend 
time from 40 to 90 days within 
which application may be made 
for reemployment. 








Dec. 14, 1944 
to widows and children of de- i 
ceased World War I and World 
War II veterans; amends cer- 
tain laws relating to pension. 
Public Law 435, 73d 
Cong., providing funds for edu- 
cation of children domiciled in 
District Columbia whose 
fathers died in World War I, to 
include children of those who 
have died since as result of serv- 
ice in that war and those who 
die as result of service in World 
War II. 


Dec. 16, 1944 


Act of 1944 (Public Law 225, 
78th Cong.) providing method 
for payments on behalf of men- 
tally disabled veterans. 

Dec. 22,1944 
sons not citizens who serve 
honorably in military or naval 
forces of United States during 
present war. 


79TH CONG. 


Apr. 27,1945 
of Columbia by adding new sec. 
548a, and provides for recording 
of veterans’ discharge certifi- 
cates without payment of fee. 
May 4, 1945 
77th Cong., making benefits 
apply to former enlisted men of 
the Regular Army and Philip- 
pine Scouts who have served 20 
years or more and who were 
honorably discharged for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty. 
May 9, 1945 
ing and Service Act, 1940, from 
May 15, 1945, to May 15, 1946; 
provides that inductees under 
19 years of age be given 6 months 
training for combat duty. 

June 1,1945 
Regular Army during the period 
of the war. 

Public Law 849, 76th 
Cong., October 14, 1940, by add- 
ing new title to provide housing 
of temporary nature to distress- 
ed families of servicemen and 
veterans with families. 


June 23, 1945 


June 30, 1945 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of 1933, the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation Act, and the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (re loans). 

Do. 
1945: Sec. 608 re exemption for 
purposes of veterans’ laws and 
regulations on income restrictions, 
July 2, 1945 
surance Act to extend 5-year 
level-premium term policies for 
in additional % years. 

July 6, 1945 
the armed forces of United 
States or of the Government of 
the Philippine Islands, begin- 
ning Dee. 7, 1941. 

Do. 
78th Cong., to grant certain pri- 
orities to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, 

Veterans Regulation 
1 (a) pts. I and II, as amended, 
to provide additional rates of 
compensation or pension and 
remedy inequalities as to specific 
service-incurred disability in ex- 
cess of total disability re anatomes 
ical loss (double amputation). 


Sept. 20, 1945 


Oct. 6,1045 
Nov, 9, 1048 


ment Act of 1945, 

Act of 1930, as amended, to pro- 
tect retirement rights of persons 
who leave service to enter armed 


forces of United States, 
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Lows affecting veterans and their dependents 


Laws affecting veterans and their dependents 
enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con. 


enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con, 


Subject 
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Provides that members or former 
members of armed forces who 
reenter civilian employment 
while on terminal leave, shall 
be paid for accumulated or ac- 
crued leave (officers). 

Provides for appointment of mid- 
shipmen and cadets of U. S. 
Military and Naval Academies, 
from among sons of persons 
awarded Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

Amends act of June 8, 1926, as 
amended, increasing cadet and 
midshipmen appointments to 
40 from United States at large, 
selectees to be sons of certain 
veterans who died in line of 
duty or from service-connected 
causes. 

Amends Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942 to include “‘stepparents” 
under classes for benefits under 
sec. 4, 

Provides that veterans may ob- 
tain copies of public records in 
District of Columbia without 
payment of fees, for use in pre- 
senting claims to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, 

Adjusts pay and allowances of 
members of the Navy Nurse 
Corps. 

Grants travel pay and other allow- 
ances to certain soldiers of the 
War with Spain and the Philip- 
pine Insurrection who were dis- 
chargedinthe Philippine Islands. 

Amends sec. 5, Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, May 29, 1930, to 
provide that leaves of absence 
for active military or naval serv- 
ice shall be included in comput- 
ing length of service. 

Amends titles I, II, LIT, and IV of 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 144, liberalizing the provi- 
sions thereof. 

Expedites admission to the United 
States of alien spouses and alien 
minor children of citizen mem- 
hers of the United States armed 
forces, 

Provides for transfer of appropri- 
ation for continuing the Navy’s 
V-12 program to the end of June 
1946. 

Amends Public Law 849, 76th 
Cong., to authorize additional 
appropriation to provide hous- 
ing for distressed families of 
servicemen, veterans, and their 
families ($160,000,000). 

Establishes a Department of 
Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Amends see. 2 (b), Public Law 
880, 76th Cong., to count mili- 
tary services of legislative- 
branch employees as continuous. 

Amends Public Law 490, 77th 
Cong. (and other acts) provid- 
ing for payment on a commuted 
basis of costs of transportation 
of dependents of certain persons 
entitled to such, 

First Supplemental Surplus Ap- 
propriation Rescission Act, 1946: 
Contains appropriation for the 
Army of the Philippines, for 
national-service life insurance 
and pension. 

Permits settlement of accounts of 
deceased officers and enlisted 
men of Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and 
of deceased commissioned offi- 
cers of Public Health Service 
without administration of es- 
tates. 

Amends sec. 9, Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, 1928, to include 
members of armed forces during 
World Wars I and II, Spanish 
War, and Philippine Insurree- 
tion, in preference rights to land 
and employment, 


241 


244 


247 


293 


295 


301 


$18 





Date 





Nov. 21, 1945 


Nov. 24, 1945 


Do, 


Dec. 3, 1945 


Do. 


Dec. 5, 1945 


Dec. 21,1945 


. 28, 1945 


Do. 


Do, 


Dee. 31, 1945 


| Jan. 3,1946 


Feb. 12, 1946 


Do. 


Feb. 18, 1946 


Feb, 25, 1946 


Mar, 6,106 
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enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con. 





Pub- 
lic 


Subject 
Law 





79TH CONG.—continued 


336 | Mar. 


Amends Public Law S49, 76th 
Cong., as amended by Pubiic 


Law 292, 79th Cong., to author- 
ize appropriation for additional 
temporary housing units for dis- 
tressed families of servicemen 
and for veterans and their fam- 
ilies ($410,000,000 in lieu of $160,- 
000,000). | 
Makes additional appropriation of | Apr, 
$253,727,000 for veterans’ hous- 
ing and related expenses, under 
title V, Public Law 849, 76th 
Cong., as amended by Public 
Law 87, 79th Cong., subject to 
provisions of Public Law 336, 
79th Cong. 
To facilitate voting by members 


348 | 
| of the armed forces and certain 
j 
' 


Apr. 
other~ absent from the place of 
their residence, and to amend 
Public Law 712, 77th Cong., as 
amended by Public Law 277, 

| 78th Cong 

Amends par. 8of pt. VII, Veterans’ 
Regulation 1 (a), as amended 
(Public Law 16, 78th Cong.), to 
authorize, in lieu of $500,900 now 
authorized, an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 as a revolving fund for 
advancements to persons under- 
taking courses of vocational re- 
habilitation. 

Provides payment of travel allow- | 
ance and transportation and 
transportation of dependents 
and shipment of household 
effects, of members of naval 
forees who are separated from 
active service under conditions 
other than honorable. 

| District of Columbia Servicemen’s 


Readjustment Enabling Act of 


Apr. 


368 | Apr. 


May 


1945 Removes disability of 

minority in District of Colum- 

bia in connection with loans 
under Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong., and makes other pro- 
visions with respect to loans to 
effectuate the purposes of that 
act. 

Amends certain sections of Public 
Law 457, 78th Cong., giving vet- 
erans priority in acquiring 
plus property, except transfers 
to Government agencies 

Amends Public Law 373, 77th 
Cong., as amended by Public 
Law 699, 77th Cong., and Public 
Law 145, 78th Cong., “An act 

black-outs in the 
District of Columbia”; to 
authorize Commissioners of 
District to provide services to 
veterans and war workers. | 

Extends the Selective Training and 
Service Act, 1940, as amended, 
until July 1, 1946. 

Provides for the evacuation 


875 May 








376 | 77 May 


to authorize 


379 May 


383 and | May 
return of the remains of certain 
persons who died and are buried 
outside the continental limits of 

the United States. 


Authorizes the Commis 


| the District of Columt 


| 
| 
385 
ia to pro- 
vide necessary utilities for veter- 
ans’ housing furnished and 
| 
| 
| 


sioners of 








erected by the National Hous- 
ing Administrator. 
To expedite the availability of 


388 
housing and production and al- 
location of materials for housing 


M ly 


purposes for veterans of World 
War II and by curbing excessive 
pricing of new housing. Veter- 
ans’ Emergency Housing Act of 
1946. 

Authorizes payment of additional 
uniform gratuity to Reserve offi- 
cers commissioned from the 

} , Status of aviation cadet | 

Amends see. 100 of Servicemen’s | June 
Readjustment Act of 1944 to au- | 

| 


4=_— 


June 
| 


424 


thorize Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to enter into leas 

renewals of leases of property for 
periods not exceeding 


o year, 





Ds 


ite 





28, 1946 


12, 1946 


19, 1946 


24, 1946 


27, 1946 


1, 1946 


3, 1946 


9, 1946 


14, 1946 


16, 1946 


y 18, 1946 


11, 1946 


” 1 
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Laws affecting veterans and their dependents 
enacted on and after Sept. 16, 1940—Con. 


mh 
| 
a 
| 


79TH CONG.—continued 


Subject Date 


| Removes existing limitation on | yune 22, 1946 
} number of associate members of | 
| the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
| in the Veterans’ Administration. 
Amends sec. 1, Public Law 434, 
78th Cong., to provide that 
World War II veterans shal! not 
be disqualified from making 
homestead entries or from other 
benefits of the act by reason of 
not having reached the age of 
21 years. 
| Modifies the time limitations gov- 
erning the award of certain mili- 
tary and naval decorations for 
acts performed during World 
War LI. 
“Republic of the Philippines M ili- 
| tary Assistance Act.” Provides 
military assistance to the Re- 
public of the Philippines in es- 
tablishing and maintaining na- 
tional security and to form a 
basis for participation by that 
Government in such defensive 
military operations as the future 
may require. 
| Governs the effective dates of rat- 
ings and awards under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration revised 
schedule for rating disabilities, 
|} 1945, 
Makes S pr ovision for 
the ion 


June 25, 1946 


June 26, 1946 


facilitating 
into the United | 
alien fianefes or 
fiancés of members of the armed 
forces of the United States. 
Reenacts all provisions of the Fe- 
lective Service end Training 
Act of 1940, 
certain 


June 


St: ate s of the 


Do. 


provisions which ere 
amended or repealed. 
Amends the Pay 


Act of 1942, ¢ 


Readjustment 
is amended, so as to 
provide an increase in pay for 
personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Cast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic furvey, | 


| 
1s amended, except = 


and Publie Health Service. 

| Provides that under laws admin- | July 
istered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration monetary benefits, 
other than retirement pay, for 
service “connecter i disability or 
death shall be designated ‘‘com- 
pensation,” and not “pension.” 

“i! } Authori zes ‘the Administrator of | July 

| Veterans’ Aflairs to furnish 
upon a_ reimbursement 
eertain benefits, services, and 
supplies to discharged mem- 
bers of the military or naval 
forces of any nation allied or 
associated with the United 
States in World War IT in con- 
sideration of re ciprocal services 

| extended to the United States. 

511 | Authorizes the Administra tor of | July 
Veterans’ Affairs to accept gifts 
devises, and bequests in behalt | 

| 
| 
| 


basis 


of the genera | post f und for the 
use of veterans, | 

Increases burial allowance from 
$100 to $150. 


July 


H. R. 7213 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I append 
a brief statement concerning H. R. 7213, 
introduced by me. 

This bill will permit a number of dis- 
placed persons equal to the. total number 
of unused immigration quotas for all na- 
tionalities for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, under the Immigration Act of 


29, 1946 


9, 1946 


11, 1946 


16, 1946 


1924, as amended, to enter the United 
States prior to July 1, 1947, without re- 
gard to nationality. They would enter 
under rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, with the approval of the 
Attorney General, or insofar as they re- 
late to the administration of consular 
Officers, by the Secretary of State. 

The unused quotas cover some 108,525 
persons as follows: 


Full 


quota Unused 


100 75 
1,413 
1, 304 
100 
2, 874 
100 
1, 181 
116 


Lithu: 
Luxemburg 
Monaco. 
Netherlar 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumani 
San Marin 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerl 
U.S. § 
Yuge 





Our country has been a haven for the 
oppressed since its beginning. Our 
founding ancestors came here because 
they believed in freedom and were will- 
ing to risk the unknown to win freedom 
of thought, of action, and of worship. 
Today the United States is the richest 
and most powerful country in the world. 
When I say that, I say it very humbly, 
because it means that we must live up 
to all the responsibilities which wealth 
and power impose. 

We have fought and won the most 
devastating war in history. We fought 
it, not for glory but that we might con- 
tinue to live in a world where democracy, 
our way of life, could and would be 
maintained. 

Through no fault of their own, but 
because of Nazi brutality and terrorism, 
there are thousands upon thousands 
of displaced persons in Europe; men, 
women, and children torn from their 
homes; their homes only too often a pile 
of rubble in a waste of fields where once 
there was a village. Many, tragically 
many, of these people have no family 
left, nowhere to go, no ties to which 
then can cling while rebuilding their 
broken lives. 

We hear, and quite properly hear, a 
great deal about the displaced Jewish 
people. We are asking, and quite prop- 
erly asking, that 100,000 of them be 
given entry to Palestine. But we must 
remember the many others, the Poles, 
the Hungarians, the displaced people 
from all the countries between Germany 
and Russia, the Greeks who have been 
starved and mistreated. I need not 
enumerate each group. 
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As far as is possible displaced persons 
should and are being returned to their 
original homes. But there will stil) be 
left many who have no place to which 
to return. From knowledge of my own 
district I realize that many Americans 
of Polish, Greek, and Italian ancestry, 
to name just the more numerous groups 
in my own district, have relatives among 
the displaced persons. They are anx- 
ious to bring these relatives to the 
United States. Under our quotas we 
would normally have received over 100 - 
000 more immigrants than we did in fis- 
cal 1945-46. Surely we can afford to 
permit this same number of displaced 
persons to come to our country to work 
and live. Our consular officers are ex. 
perienced in the granting of visas. We 
can be confident that they will grant 
entry only to individuals who will give 
as well as gain from life in America. 

Not only would such action save un- 
told human suffering. It will be one 
more step toward solving the problems of 
settling Europe, and of lessening the ne- 
cessity for large forces of occupation. It 
will be proof to the world that we are 
more than willing to pay the necessary 
price of peace, the price of tolerance, of 
humanitarian understanding, and of 
realistic use of our riches to the end of 
world-wide freedom, justice, and peace. 


German Press Is Not Free, Bellamy Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the fourteenth in a series of 
articles by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. This series 
is called A Trip Through Hell, and de- 
picts Mr. Bellamy’s impressions of Eu- 
rope as it appeared early in the spring of 
the year: 


Since my return to America I have been 
asked by so many as to the present status o! 
the German press that I am venturing to 
write an article on the subject. 

Possibly I am doing so because all news- 
papermen believe that an honest flow of in- 
formation to the people of a country ! 
prerequisite to the democratic way of life 

It is a well-known fact there was no iree 
press in Germany under Hitler and that he, 
like all other tyrants on their way up to 
power, moved in on the free press eary 
his operations, because he knew that he could 
not succeed in his design to set up an abso- 
lutist state if there were a free press. Tis 
has been the invariable pattern of the road 
to despotism. 

But one would be less than frank if he did 
not hasten to add that there is no free press 
in Germany now, in the sense that a Ge'- 
man editor can say what he pleases, as 40 
American editor can. 

And I do not see how there can be until 
the active elements of nazism have been 
completely liquidated from the Germa 
scene and the danger of that country’s fall- 
ing back into such a foul philosophy has 
been eliminated. 

Some of the members of our party ¢X- 
pressed regret over this fact and had to be 















reminded that we had just won a war against 
a relentless, resourceful, cunning, and cruel 
oe. 

; HEIGHT OF FOLLY 

One of these fine Americans, acting on the 
generous impulse which we all feel, asked 
how on earth we could expect to inculcate 
principles of democracy in a defeated nation 
when we, by our cwn acts, denied them some 
of the fundamental trappings of democracy, 
such as the free press and free elections. But 
the answer given was the one I have indi- 
cated above, that they are not ready for it 
yet and that it would certainly be the height 
of folly for the American conquerors to per- 
mit a Nazi-controlled press to rise in Ger- 
many and become a rallying point of a great 
Nazi rebellion. 

Similarly, in the matter of the civil gov- 
ernment set up in Germany. The original 
burgomasters and oberburgomasters, the 
original ministers president, the officers of 
the Laenderrat Cabinet, were all picked by 
the victor. It has been a source of great 
satisfaction to the American who labored 
so hard to reconstitute civil government that 
a large percentage (I believe the figure is 
over 80 percent of the burgomasters chosen 
by the American commanders were re-elected 
by their fellow Germans in the first free 
elections hele since Hitler assumed power). 

And yet the elections are not really free, 
and can never be free while the army of a 
foreign power is present in Germany. 


UNPLEASANT BUSINESS 


We may as well admit all this. It is part 
of the unpleasant business of ruling con- 
quered countries. But we have either got 
to go through with it and put our squeamish- 
ness to one side or allow someone else to do 
it who will not be squeamish at all. 

In American-occupied Germany there are 
at present 32 licensed daily newspapers, that 
is, licensed by the American commanders, 
with a total daily circulation of 4,131,814. 
They are divided among papers in Bavaria, 
having a circulation of 1,793,0€6; in Greater 
Hesse, of 940,760; in Wurtenberg-Baden, of 
844.975; in Berlin, 400,000, and in Bremen, 
152,933. 

The towns which now have licensed daily 
newspapers are as follows: Aschaffenburg, 2; 
Augsburg, 2; Bamberg, 3; Bayreuth, 1; Co- 
burg, 2; Garmish-Partenkirchen, 1; Hof, 2; 
Ingolstadt, 1; Kempten, 2; Landshut, 2; 
Munich, 3; Nuernberg, 1; Passau, 1; Regens- 
burg, 1; Rosenheim, 2; Wuerzburg, 2; Darm- 
stadt, 2; Frankfort, 3; Fulda, 1; Giessen, 2; 
Kassel, 5; Marburg, 2; Wetzlar, 2; Wiesbaden, 
2; Heidelberg, 3; Heilbronn, 2; Karlsruhe, 2; 
Stuttgart, 3; Ulm, 3; Berlin, 4; Bremen, 1. 

The best statement on the aims of the 
American military government in handling 
the press problem in Germany is to be found 
in a speech made on April 14 by Brig. Gen. 
Robert A. McClure, director of the informa- 
tion control office of the military government 
in Germany in connection with the grant- 
ing of e license to one of the 32 licensed 
hewspapers in the American zone, namely, 
the Frankfurter Neue Presse. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OFFERED 


“Freedom of speech and a free press are 
things which Germans have not had in 
their recent history; they do not have them 
how, and they will not have them in a com- 
plete sense in the immediate future,” he 
Said. “But they will be given means and 
encouragement to develop them. For ex- 
ample, bodies of German experts are even- 
tually to be set up, to act independently of 
German governmental agencies, to assume 
the administration of licensing and other 
Operational matters in the field of informa- 
tion control so long as such licensing is 
necessary, 

“But military government directives will 
Continue to define policies and military gov- 
ernment authority will continue to enforce 
them, Purthermore, at military government 
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direction, the drafting of a law, based on 
a reinforced version of article 118 of the 
Weimar constitution, guaranteeing a funda- 
mental freedom of expression, but outlawing 
libelous material, is being undertaken in 
the Laenderrat. This is all in accordance 
with the Potsdam agreement. 

“We look forward to the time when Ger- 
man information services will be completely 
free of administrative controls and will be 
subject only to general provisions of de- 
nazification and to such laws guaranteeing 
freedom of expression as I have just men- 
tioned.” 

NO SUBSIDY WANTED 


“Democratic methods ot thought and the 
American journalistic standard of factual, 
honest reporting, with a complete divorce- 
ment of news from editorial opinion, are 
among the things we want to see in the new 
German press. But there are some things, 
too, which we do not want to see. Obviously, 
they are headed by the ideas to which we are 
inflexibly opposed and against which we 
fought and won the greatest war in history: 
nazism, racism, militarism, and the belief 
that the individual is ncthing and the state 
is everything. But there are other things 
which we also do not want to see. We do not 
want a subsidized or controlled press in any 
form, certainly not by government, but also 
not by possible pressure groups, whether po- 
litical parties, industry, or church. We would 
like to see the German press politically intel- 
ligent and politically outspoken and co- 
herent, but we do not want German news- 
papers subsidized. For there it loses its free- 
dom at the very beginning. Im such cases 
(and at present these cases are in the major- 
ity) where there is only one newspaper in 
a community, we believe that it should make 
its space available to all parties; in fact, no 
newspaper can Call its news columns honest 
and unbiased unless they report conflicting 
phases of political opinions and action. 

“I must also state my strong belief that 
there is no space in the German press of to- 
day for name calling and mud slinging. That 
is not only because of physical limitation— 
four- and six-page newspapers need every 
column inch for the reporting of the news 
of their communities, of Germany, and the 
world—but it is also a moral fact; a fact 
based on principle The power and prestige 
of the new German press will suffer heavy 
damage if the tactics of yellow journalism 
are in any way adopted. 


A REFLECTION OF LIFE 


“I have said that newspapers ought to re- 
port accurately the news of their communi- 
ties. They must do more than that; they 
should reflect the life and the needs of their 
communities. They should be a living, driv- 
ing force working for the social good. To 
assume leadership in civic affairs, to point 
out evils, to help reconstruction, to encour- 
age people to improve themselves and their 
communities; those are duties of a free press, 
whose editors must regard themselves both 
as leaders and as servants of the people. 

“The thing with which we are most con- 
cerned now is the beginnings—we want the 
seed to be planted and to develop. We want 
to see German editors and publishers use 
real journalistic initiative and enterprise— 
the inquiring and critical mind is the hall- 
mark of all great editors and reporters. We 
do not want blind: acceptance of surface 
facts; they should be dug into and examined 
so that in the end the essential truth is pro- 
duced. Fcr example, simply because an item 
comes from DANA, the official news agency, 
it need rot be treated as the gospel, incontro- 
vertible truth; it should be questioned, criti- 
cally examined. That is the very spirit of 
good journalism. 

“In America, the free press is a sacred trust 
of the Nation as a whole and a free newspaper 
is a sacred trust of its publisher, its editors, 
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its reporters. In granting a license to the 
Frankfurter Neue Presse I am passing this 
trust on to you and I regard the act very 
much in the light of a symbolic passing on 
of the torch of democracy. I hope and be- 
lieve that Germans here and elsewhere will 
use this trust intelligently and with a solemn 
sense of civic responsibility as a means of 
liberating their minds from the ideas which 
for so many years have dominated and op- 
pressed them.” 
IN NO MAN’S LAND 


Certainly no American can cavil at this 
statement of objectives. The American 
commanders make a strong point of the fact 
that there is no censorship prior to publica- 
tion in the German press, but that the ut- 
terances of the German newspapers are Care- 
fully scrutinized and the offenders promptly 
brought to book. 

No, this is not a free press. It is a press in 
the no man’s land between the absolutely 
controlled press under absolutism and the 
free press in democracy. Whether it ever 
progresses beyond this no man’s land will 
depend on the Germans themselves. That 
is, always provided America stands by her 
word and remains in Europe to see the job 
through. 

The Office of Information Control also 
handles periodicals, books, and the radio. 

In the comparatively brief period of the 
occupation to date, the radio has been re- 
habilitated to the extent that almost com- 
plete broadcast coverage has been effected 
for the United States zone. Our forces found 
studios destroyed and transmitters blown up, 
and under these conditions rebuilt the sta- 
tions and operated them. 

At present, the radio in the American zone 
of Germany is strictly controlled by Ameri- 
cans. It has not been thought wise as yet 
to entrust any German or group of Germans 
with the complete management of a radio 
station and access to the air. 

It is axiomatic that all Germans specially 
qualified for radio were automatically dis- 
qualified because of an active part in the Nazi 
Party. Germans who operated under the 
Nazis and who were forced out for political 
reasons will have to be given almost as much 
training as novices. It is inconceivable that 
technically qualified radio executives, writers, 
producers, and technicians can be: fully 
trained in the short period of a year or two. 
And it is equally inconceivable that these 
same Germans can be fully reeducated and 
cleaned of Nazi doctrines in less than a score 
of years. 

Schools, press, periodicals, radio, and motion 
pictures, which are also under the control 
of the Director of Information, are all part 
of the general problem of reeducation. It 
is one of the most challenging as well as one 
of the toughest parts of our job in Germany. 





China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday July 27, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include a radio 
broadcast by Mr. Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State, made on Sun- 
day, July 28, 1946. Mr. Welles has clearly 
stated the facts as I believe them to be in 
China today. 

The news from China this week is exceed- 
ingly grave. Reports are coming in that 
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major hostilities have broken out on the 
northern side of the Yangtse River between 
the armies of the Central Government and 
the Communist forces. Some of these 
clashes have even taken place in the neigh- 
borhood of Shanghai and within a few miles 
of Nanking, the capital of the National Gov- 
ernment. The effect which this develop- 
ment may have upon the interests of the 
American people could hardly be overesti- 
mated in its potential significance. 

For four generations China has been the 
scene of a continuing struggle between the 
major powers for political and economic 
predominance. 

Throughout this long history of the exploi- 
tation and domination of the Chinese peo- 
ple the United States has stood out as the 
one major power which consistently upheld 
the principle of the open door and consist- 
ently maintained that the independence and 
integrity of the Chinese people must be 
preserved. 

Any civil war in China, particularly under 
present world conditions, inevitably offers 
the opportunity to one major power or an- 
other to seek through such a conflict the 
means of establishing its own predominant 
influence within China, and to obtain a 
strangle hold over the political and economic 
life of the Chinese people. 

It was for that reason that President 
Roosevelt throughout his term of office, fore- 
seeing that China would probably be dis- 
rupted by contending factions after the de- 
feat of Japan, persistently pursued a policy 
intended, through the exercise of friendly 
American assistance, to promote Chinese 


unity and to help the Chinese people during 
the transition period after the war to get 
firmly upon their own feet and be afforded 
the chance, without outside interference, to 
establish a unified and representative na- 
tional government. 


As we all know, the civil war which now 
impends in China is not like those which 
have so often disrupted China in the past. 
This is not a civil war brought about by 
Chinese war lords in control of provinces 
and fighting between themselves in order 
to extend their regional supremacy. This is 
the result of two conflicting political forces 
which have sought for control for nearly 
20 years. China’s greatest modern states- 
man, the progressive and revolutionary 
leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, succeeded in estab- 
lishing the control over China of the re- 
publican government created by the 
Kuomintang Party. After his death, the 
leadership of the party was assumed by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek who today 
is at the head of the Central Chinese Gov- 
ernment which we and all of the other 
major powers have recognized as the Na- 
tional Government of China. 

In 1927 the Kuomintang Party split, and 
the leaders of the Communist faction, after 
first establishing themselves in southeast 
China, gradually, and with an ever increas- 
ing military force, marched up through 
central China until they eventually en- 
trenched themselves in northwestern China 
in the Province of Yenan. There, under the 
leadership of three exceptionally able men, 
they have continued to consolidate their 
position. Within the area under their con- 
trol they have carried out a farsighted and 
oractical program of industrialization, of 
agrarian reform, and of many other meas- 
ures which have given relief and great 
practical benefits to the peasant classes of 
China whose condition in the past has been 
60 desperate. The outstanding leader of 
the Communists, Mao Tse-tung, refused 
during the years of the Japanese invasion to 
permit any open outbreak between his 
armies and those of Chiang Kai-shek on the 
ground that “Chinese should not fight 
Chinese”’ until the Japanese invaders had 
been thrown out of the country. 


During the months which passed after the 
defeat of Japan many unsuccessful efforts 
were made by the American representatives 
in China to bring about some understanding 
between the Communists and the Central 
Government. These efforts were wholly un- 
successful until at the beginning of 1946 
President Truman wisely and courageously 
issued a public statement urging the Com- 
munist leaders of China to agree to place 
their armed forces under the control of a 
unified Chinese Government and simultane- 
ously urging Chiang Kai-shek to bring about 
the end of a one-party rule in China, and to 
set up a truly unified parliamentary govern- 
ment in which all Chinese political parties 
would have legitimate representation. At 
the same time the President sent to China 
as his special ambassador General Marshall, 
and we are all of us familiar with the patient 
and persistent efforts which General Marshall 
has made as mediator, and which at the out- 
set seemed to be destined to be successful 
in bringing about a lasting truce between the 
Central Government and the Communists, 
and in furthering the establishment of that 
unified Chinese Government which both 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communist leaders 
had officially stated they would join in sup- 
porting. 

The Yalta agreements, through which an 
understanding was reached between the 
United States and Great Britain, on the one 
hand, and the Soviet Union, on the other, as 
to the nature of the far eastern peace settle- 
ments once the victory over Japan had been 
gained, brought about as a consequence a 
treaty signed at Moscow between the Chinese 
Central Government and the Soviet Union. 
By that treaty China agreed to the settle- 
ments which Russia desired affecting Man- 
churia and Outer Mongolia and in return re- 
ceived the assurance that the Soviet Union 
officially recognized the national government 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek as the one gov- 
ernment of a unified and centralized China. 
By this pact the Soviet Union made it clear 
that it would join with the United States in 
supporting the regime of Chiang Kai-shek, 
and that there should thereby be no longer 
any legitimate grounds for the suspicion that 
Russian help would be given to the Chinese 
Communists against the National Govern- 
ment. The hope seemed bright that the way 
was opened by which the United States and 
the Soviet Union could cooperate and 
refrain from any action within China which 
would tend to foment, rather than dis- 
courage, civil war, with all of its attendant 
tragedy for the Chinese people, and with all 
of its risks of an even greater clash between 
the major powers. 

Unfortunately, matters have not turned 
out that way. There can be no question 
that many of the more reactionary elements 
behind Chiang Kai-shek have made every 
effort to block the attempt of General Mar- 
shall to bring about a lasting truce and to 
find the means of hastening the creation of 
that unified democratic government in China 
which alone can permanently avert civil war. 
But there have also unfortunately been many 
signs that as a result of increasing tension 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States with regard to questions in other parts 
of the world, the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers have been advised by Moscow to refuse to 
agree to equitable and constructive solu- 
tions of their disputes with the Chinese Cen- 
tral Government. And what has been even 
more evident perhaps has been the impedi- 
ment to China’s internal peace arising from 
the continued presence within China of large 
bodies of foreign troops. 

A very great wave of popular indignation 
swept China when the Russian armies re- 
fused to evacuate Manchuria upon the date 
agreed upon for their removal. The Chinese 
people, who have suffered for so many years 
aggression and spoliation from other stronger 
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powers, are very naturally prone to respond 
to antiforeign propaganda. Today that agi- 
tation is being directed against the Uniteq 
States. 

The United States during the war against 
Japan necessarily provided the Central Goy-. 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek with vast quan- 
tities of war matériel. The Chinese Com. 
munists have also received military supplies 
from Russian sources, a large part of which 
consists of the military equipment surren- 
dered by the Japanese armies after their de. 
feat. But more than that, the United States 
agreed last summer, after the victory over 
Japan, to station American armies in Ching 
so that these might help the armies of the 
Central Government to disarm and evecuate 
the Japanese forces. These American troops 
are still in China. And, while I believe there 
is not the slightest justification for the 
charge that their actions respond to any 
considered: policy of our own Government, 
the steps taken by some of our officers have 
afforded a pretext for the claim made by the 
Chinese Communists that American forces 
have been used to strengthen the Central 
Government and to weaken the position of 
the Communists. 

The issue came to a head with the broad- 
cast made a few weeks ago by the Communist 
leader, Mao Tse-tung, when he publicly 
charged that the Americans were openly help- 
ing the Central Government against the 
Communists and demanded the withdrawal 
of all American forces from Chinese soil. The 
reaction to this broadcast was immediate. It 
has marked the beginning of a wave of popu- 
lar feeling against the United States. This 
broadcast has now been followed up by a very 
significant statement issued to the press a 
few days ago by the widow of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, who herself is the sister of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek and of the present Prime 
Minister of China, Dr. T. V. Soong. Madame 
Sun Yat-sen's statement, as her very rare 
public statements usually do, went right to 
the point. She charged that reactionaries 
‘vere deliberately fomenting civil war in 
China in order to bring about war between 
the United States and Russia. She declared, 
with oriental eloquence, that “the first flame 
of a world conflagration is burning in our Jand 
and it must be quenched lest the fire destroy 
the world.” She demanded, as the one means 
of preventing such an outcome, as the Com- 
munist leader Mao Tse-tung had already de- 
manded, that the United States immediately 
withdraw its troops from China and refrain 
from supplying any further military supplies 
to Chiang Kai-shek. 

No name is more revered in China than 
that of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. This statement of 
his widow has necessarily had a far-reaching 
effect upon the masses of the Chinese people. 

By toincidence, as these reports of the out- 
break of civil war in China were published, | 
received a letter from an American press cor- 
respondent now in China written some weeks 
before. In that letter he expressed the con- 
viction that the continuation of American 
military assistance to the Central Govern- 
ment had worsened the chances for a true 
political settlement between the Chinese fac- 
tions of their own problems, and had greatly 
increascd the probability that an armed 
clash would take place. As he phrased it, “I 
don’t see how we can expect two unequal 
boxers to negotiate peacefully if we, the 
United States, behind their backs are filling 
the gloves of one with lead slugs.” 

The dilemma with which the United States 
is now confronted is almost insoluble. It 
is not made any the easier of solution by the 
virulent broadcasts now coming over the 
Official Soviet radio charging that America 
is deliberately fostering civil war in China. 

The United States can most certainly not 
acquiesce in the attempt of the Soviet Union 
or of any other major power to dominate 
China, On the other hand, in her own in- 











terest and in the interest of world peace, 
the United States cannot afford herself to 
persist in any position within China which 
can legitimately give the impression to the 
Chinese people or to any other foreign 
power that the United States is, in fact, et- 
tempting for her own ends to establish some 
particular kind of government over the 
Chinese people because such a government 
would be more favorable to America. Our 
policy has, in my judgment, been inspired 
by true friendship for the Chinese people 
and it has been shaped for the purpose of 
insuring the unity of China. 

But for those very reasons the United 
States is under the obligation to examine 
today the position in which she finds her- 
self in China, and to rectify any steps which 
this Government’s officials may have taken 
and which may give just ground for the 
belief that the American Government is giv- 
ing undue assistance to one Chinese faction 
against the other, and is thereby preventing 
rather than helping the Chinese people 
themselves to reach a solution of their own 
internal problem and to determine their 
own destinies, 





Exercise of a Public Duty 
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Or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter to 
a constituent: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRIEND: With registration day upon 
us I feel it is my duty to ask you to go to the 
polls and exercise your public duty. If you 
are not registered you cannot vote in the 
November election. 

It was once said by a great American: 
“When the people are as constant and faith- 
ful to their political rights as the slums and 
the grogshops, the pool rooms, and the ken- 
nels; when honest, industrious, temperate, 
thrifty citizens are as zealous and prompt and 
unfailing in political activity as the ignorant 
and venal and mischievous, or when it is 
plain that they cannot be roused to their 
duty, then, but not until then—if ignorance 
and corruption always carry the day—there 
can be no honest question that the Republic 
has failed, 

“But let us not be deceived. While good 
men sit at home, not knowing that there is 
anything to be done nor caring to know; cul- 
tivating a feeling that politics is tiresome 
and dirty, and politicians vulgar bullies and 
bravoes; half persuaded that a republic is 
the contemptible rule of a mob, and secretly 
longing for a splendid and vigorous despo- 
usm, then remember it is not a government 
mastered by ignorance, it is a government be- 
trayed by intelligence; it is not the victory of 
the slums, it is the surrender of the schools; 
it is not that bad men are brave, but that 
good men are infidels and cowards.” 

My plea to you is to register and exercise 
your American citizenship by voting in this 
most important election in November. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. GREEN, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
a 
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Farmers Are Entitled To Have Experienced 
Men in Department of Agriculture 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the years I have spent in Con- 
gress have given me an opportunity to 
study and evaluate the interdependence 
of the farmer, the factory worker, and 
business. Each group renders a service 
to Society. The dependence of one group 
on another becomes more apparent as 
I study the variety of legislation that has 
been presented to the Congress. 

The fact that we in the United States 
have not since 1925 produced all the food 
necessary to meet the consumptive de- 
mand in the United States, with the pos- 
sible exception of 1942 and 1943, was 
difficult for me to believe when I first 
heard the statement. However, authen- 
tic governmental reports from the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture prove this statement. 

Another interesting fact is that fac- 
tory pay rolls and the national farm in- 
come equal each other and go up and 
down together. 

It is also an interesting fact that the 
national income has been seven times as 
much as the national farm income year 
after year. In other words, if the farmer 
is prosperous all the other groups are 
automatically prosperous. 

I also find that 40 percent of the man- 
ufactured goods consumed in the United 
States are purchased by the rural people 
of our country. This is an important 
fact and should never be overlooked in 
determining our economic policy. 

There‘are two disturbing factors when 
it comes to obtaining the facts about ag- 
riculture. One is that there appears to 
be an attempt by the Department of Ag- 
riculture under the present administra- 
tion to issue propaganda rather than 
facts. In the second place it has been 
very surprising to me to find that the top 
level officials of the Department of Ag- 
riculture are not agriculturally trained 
men, For example, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has had no real agricultural 
training; the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture is a lawyer from Denver; the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture is a 
druggist from Oregon who owns a farm; 
the Chief of the Production and Market- 
ing Division is a Harvard Law School 
graduate, who, though he distributes 
millions of the taxpayers money, accord- 
ing to his service record, has never had 
1 day’s experience in producing anything 
nor marketing anything. Is it any won- 
der that agricultural problems are so 
little understood and no proper solution 
found, when the top level officials have 
such backgrounds? I wondered why the 
administration did not select some farm- 
ers who have had many years of practical 
experience with farm problems and place 
them in the key places of agricultural 
responsibility, 
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I am more convinced every day that 
the big problem of the farmer is to see 
that the farmer is represented here in 
Washington in the top agricultural posi- 
tions by men who have a real and sin- 
cere interest in the welfare of the farmer, 
and who have a practical background 
that would enable them to give the farm- 
er the consideration he deserves. Agri- 
cultural problems cannot be properly 
solved unless the men charged with the 
responsibility of finding a solution are 
men of experience. 





George H. Rooney Is the Candidate of the 
Communist Party 
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OF 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, early in 
1946 the Communist Party committee of 
New York State said: 

Congressman Barry, Fourth District, 
Queens County, must be defeated at all costs. 
We will form a labor combination to fight 
him in the Democratic primaries and in the 
general election. 


In June 1946, the Communist Party in 
Queens County, formed the Citizens 
Committee for George H. Rooney for 
Congress. 

On July 3, 1946, Communist Party 
members throughout Queens received 
telegrams from party officials asking 
them to report at their respective he~d- 
quarters that evening. They were ti.en 
informed that they were being mobilized 
to work for the election of George H. 
Rooney for Congress. They were then 
transported to Rooney’s headquarters 
and instructed how to canvass and ob- 
tain signatures for Rooney’s Democratic 
primary petition. Mimeographed in- 
structions were given to each Communist 
canvasser. By July 9, the Communists 
had obtained over 7,000 signatures for 
Rooney. Most of the people who signed 
these petitions were misled and had no 
idea that Rooney was the candidate of 
the Communists. 

Rooney, who lives outside our congres- 
sional district, is the business agent of 
local 450, of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, which 
is probably the most notorious Commu- 
nist-controlled union in the United 
States. It always follows the Commu- 
nist Party line. 

Prior to his affiliation with this union, 
Rooney was an organizer for the Trans- 
port Workers Union, headed by Mike 
Quill, also a notorious Communist Party 
line follower. According to the Trans- 
port Workers Union bulletin of July 
1946, Rooney took part in the famous sit- 
down strike in the Kent Avenue power- 
house, which established the TWU on 
the BMT. 

There are 


several thousand weil- 


trained Communists in Queens County. 
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I have been reliably informed that they 
intend to canvass in my district until pri- 
mary day, August 20. At that time they 
intend to bring in thousands of Com- 
munists from all over the city with cars 
to bring out the sure vote that they have 
canvassed and convinced through mis- 
representation and lies that Rooney is 
the candidate that the Democrats should 
nominate. They believe that there will 
be a light primary vote cast and that 
they will, therefore, be able to win the 
election through the apathy of the ma- 
jority of enrolled Democrats. As you 
know, this technique has succeeded in 
both the Democratic and Republican pri- 
maries in Manhattan. 

I, therefore, urge every enrolled Dem- 
ocrat who believes in Americanism and 
is opposed to communism to vote in the 
primaries on August 20 and repudiate 
my Communist-sponsored opponent. 

If you feel that I have not represented 
your views properly in Congress, then 
you can vote for my Republican opponent 
in November if you believe that he is 
better qualified to do so. 

Communism, in my opinion, is the 
greatest internal menace to free America 
today. A Communist would betray his 
country at any time, in peace or in war, 
if it served Russia’s interest best. 


State Department Recognition Extended 
Hon. Thomas E. Martin, of Iowa, for 
His Contribution to Psychological War- 


fare in World War II 
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HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16, 1946, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp a statement regarding the out- 
standing service rendered by Members 
of Congress in the field of psychological 
warfare in World War II. One of the 
four most outstanding of these service 
records was made by Hon. THoOMAs E, 
MarTIN, of Iowa, and I was privileged to 
read two letters that Hon. William Ben- 
ton, Assistan: Secretary of State, wrote 
to Congressman MARTIN commending 
him. I have also been privileged to read 
Mr. MartTINn’s reply to the first of these 
letters and I have requested Mr. MARTIN 
to give me permission to place these three 
letters in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for 
the further information of Congress and 
the Nation regarding the splendid and 
patriotic service Mr. MARTIN rendered in 
this field. 

The letters follow: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Vashington, April 15, 1946. 
The Honorable THomas E, MaRTIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. MartTIN: Congressman KARL 
STEFAN recently wrote me, asking for a list 
of the Members of Congress who had assisted 
in international radio broadcasting for psy- 
chological warfare. 


A member of my staff compiled a list of 
all Members who contributed statements or 
news commentaries for wartime broadcasting. 
At the head of the list are four Members of 
Congress who contributed daily broadcasts 
throughout the war. You were one of the 
four. 

I know that if Elmer Davis were still here 
he would want to extend to you his gratitude 
for this national service. 

After your years as a professor of military 
science and tactics at the University of Iowa, 
it must have been a source of special satis- 
faction to you that you were able to apply 
this knowledge in the defense of the United 
States, while at the same time serving as a 
Member of Congress. 

I send you my personal congratulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM BENTON. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM BENTON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BENTON: Thank you sincerely 
for your good letter of April 15 and for your 
kind comment regarding my small part in 
helping with your great program of psycho- 
logical warfare during World War II. 

I deeply appreciate the rating you gave me 
in the list you sent to Congressman Kar. 
STEFAN and I assure you that it was a privi- 
lege and a pleasure to join with you, Mr. 
Elmer Davis, and Mr. Davenport, in this im- 
portant work. 

THos. E. MARTIN. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, April 22, 1946, 
The Honorable THomas E. Martin, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. MartTIn: I have your note of 
April 17. 

You shouldn’t thank me for my praise of 
your international broadcasting during the 
war. 

I think the people of the United States 
should thank you and every other Member 
of Congress who served as a radio commen- 
tator in order to shorten the war. 

I wish there were some way to give a mili- 
tary medal for service like yours. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM BENTON. 


H. R. 6722 
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HON. BRENT SPENCE. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 6722, 
the Veterans’ Employment and National 
Econemic Development Corporation bill 
of 1946, referred to as the veterans RFC, 
provides for the promotion of maximum 
employment, business opportunities and 
careers for veterans in a free competitive 
economy. 

Veterans employment is the most serious 
problem confronting the Nation today, as 
housing, food, and clothing are dependent 
upon veterans having suitable employment 
and a living wage— 


said Commander in Chief Stack, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in support of 
this legislation. 
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To say it is my sincere desire to aid jy 
establishing assistance for veterans is 5. 
unnecessary as to further amplify the olq 
and trite statement that the country owe: 
an obligation to its fighting men ang 
women which it must carry out to th; 
best of its ability. Such desire and reaji- 
zation is common to all Americans, anq 
is certainly a dominant thought in th 
hearts as well as in the minds of qj) 
Members of this Congress. 

One of the foremost problems con- 
fronting this body and our country today 
is proper treatment of our veterans so as 
to insure that those opportunities which 
they have lost through military service 
are made up, and that they are given such 
assistance and encouragement as may be 
within the power of the United States, 
to resume their rightful places in the 
economy of our country, and such aid 
as may be necessary to help them rees- 
tablish their lives in as uninterrupted a 
fashion as is possible. 

We all know that World War II was not 
of our asking, that it was forced upon us, 
and that at great sacrifice and expense 
we carried it through to a successful con- 
clusion. Writers and historians are re- 
plete with criticism of the previous set- 
tlement of World War I and continuously 
blame the leacers of government for 
their failure to create a just and lasting 
peace after World War I, and cite such 
failure as the direct cause of World 
War Il. .If that mistake has been made, 
we can only hope that it will never be 
repeated again in the history of the world. 
And if the mistake will be repeated, cer- 
tainly those least to blame are the mem- 
bers of our armed forces, who bore the 
greatest burden and contributed the 
greatest sacrifices toward the successful 
culmination of World War II. 

This great Nation of 140,000,000 people 
through scientific selection by the high- 
est physical, mental, and educational 
Standards extracted for service—many 
voluntarily before call—in our armed 
forces, approximately 15,000,000 of the 
best citizens of our country. All of you, 
by family and warm personal friends, 
were brought in close contact with the 
effect of our military mobilization. It 
was necessary, and the great bulk oi 
those who served did so with a sincert 
desire to contribute their health, 
strength, and effort to save our Nation 
and civilization. Our Army was com- 
posed of a cross-section of the best of 
our young people, many of whom have re- 
turned disabled, broken in health, dis- 
rupted from their normal pursuits, wiih 
interrupted educations, job opportunities, 
and business training. 

The cost of war will never be measured 
exactly in dollars and cents, but we know 
that it has cost the country more than 
$300,000,000,000 and great quantities 0: 
our natural resources. However, we havé 
saved that which is far more preciou 
than even our great natural wealth, that 
is, our democracy and our freedoms. ; 

Some people have said that many 0 
our veterans benefited directly by the!’ 
contacts, training, and experiences dur- 
ing the war. I sincerely wish this coulc 
be true in the case of every individua! 
veteran, but unfortunately the reverse } 
true, as the figures show that in the cases 
of millions of veterans the direct losses 











both in education, training, and experi- 
ence in business can be directly traced to 
a career interrupted by the war. 

We have gone to great length in estab- 
lishing our GI bill of rights with its edu- 
cational and rehabilitation provisions. 
It is an excellent act, it is fynctioning, 
and it is materially aiding many of our 
returning veterans. However, our obliga- 
tion to the returning veteran is not such 
that we can stop here. There is a great 
gap between a temporary educational 
feature and restoration of full job and 
business opportunities, which this coun- 
try owes its veterans. This wide-open 
gap will be supplemented by this pro- 
posed veterans corporation. 

Out of the 15,000,000 veterans of World 
Var II there are 7,000,000 without reem- 
ployment rights under the law. Most of 
these veterans have never worked before 
and have no employment of any conse- 
quence to return to. There are 500,000 
disabled veterans who want to work, but 
cannot find employment. Yet, we know, 
by experience, that a disabled veteran 
usually makes the best worker once suit- 
able employment is found and retrain- 
ing is provided for him. The provisions 
cf this veterans corporation will enable 
these veterans to become self-sufficient, 
self-reliant, and to become an asset to 
themselves, their families, and to the 
Nation. 

General Bradley, Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator, on June 10, 1946, said that: 

Four million veterans will be unemployed 


next fall unless new jobs continue to be 
created. 


At the same time he pointed out that: 
It is time we stopped indulging in the sac- 
rifices of veterans and worked harder instead 
to fulfill their wants, and time we took stock 


of the promises we made while they were 
overseas 


Our most valuable assets are our peo- 
ple and our democratic mode of life. Our 
vast technical knowledge, genius and 
ability is conceded to be worth far more 
than even our tremendous natural re- 
sources. A great percentage of that val- 
uable ability, genius and technical know- 
how is directly vested in the 17,000,000 
men about whom our Government is at 
this moment directly concerned. The 
question naturally arises as to how we 
can best safeguard and employ this im- 
measurable talent. 

H. R. 6722, which has the direct pur- 
pose to encourage, aid, and assist all vet- 
erans in obtaining their just job oppor- 
tunities and employment rights, and the 
Cependents of those who gave their lives 
to preserve our country in establishing 
and maintaining gainful occupation and 
Self sufficient careers in business, indus- 
try, trades, agriculture, foreign trade, 
Scientific development, research and 
education. 

This bill, hcwever, has one further and 
very necessary element. We expect that 
it will do all of the foregoing under our 
System of competitive free enterprise 
without displacing others. Were we to 
aid one class exclusively at the expense 
S another, we would be shortsighted 
Indeed, and such is not the purpose of 
this bill. While we have the greatest 
Country in the world and the best system 
of government, coupled with the greatest 
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knowledge and resources on the face of 
the globe, we must still provide for all 
of our people. We must look with favor 
upon the claims of all our citizens to just 
aid and protection. 

This is a very unique opportunity for 
both veterans and organized labor to 
create unity in the Nation. Under this 
veterans program organized labor and 
veterans can pull together as a double 
horse team rfulling the economic wagon 
out of the mire of a restricted economy 
and toward an ever expanding economy 
and full employment for all. This bill 
will mean fuller employment for all, in- 
stead of the veterans’ organizations and 
organized labor competing for the lim- 
ited available employment. The Veter- 
ans’ Employment and National Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation Act will 
be the half-way mark immediately in 
gainful full employment fer all, with- 
out cost to the taxpayers, as this legis- 
lation provides for self-liquidating and 
self-supporting enterprises and projects 
in our free enterprise system. It will 
create new job opportunities and careers 
for veterans, increase our standard of 
living and help restore to our public 
those articles which have been in de- 
mand for the last few years due to the 
necessity for wartime production. 

If we provide the means of enabling 
7,000,000 veterans, whom I am told have 
no reemployment rights, to gain a foot- 
hold in job opportunities, business op- 
portunities and professions to recoup 
their losses while serving in the armed 
forces, we shall have gone far not only 
in paying our debt to veterans, but to 
stabilizing our economy, and I repeat, 
toward reaching the half-way mark, 
promptly, in full employment. 

The Congress and the Nation have not 
discharged their obligation to the 
veterans nor to the people until we 
have helped our veterans make their re- 
adjustment into civil life. 

Of 7,000,000 veterans who have no re- 
employment rights, there are at present 
nearly 2,000,000 drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation, adding billions of 
dollars unnecessarily to our already 
overburdened taxpayers. Following the 
passage of this act the taxpayers will be 
saved at least $1,000,000,000 on unem- 
ployment compensation alone. 

Veterans do not want charity. Un- 
employment payments and bonuses, at 
best, are only temporary palliatives. 
Based upon similar experience, this 
“Veteran RFC” should not cost the tax- 
payer one cent, but should show a profit 
to the Nation. The Veterans’ Corpora- 
tion will loan money at 4 percent and 
Treasury will obtain the money at much 
lower rates of interest, thus providing 
an ample spread to defray all costs of 
administration and operation. It can 
therefore be seen that neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the taxpayers will bear any 
part of the cost of this important 
program. 

This bill seeks directly to utilize war- 
time and unused facilities and surpluses 
throughout the Nation and abroad that 
are suitable and can be employed profit- 
ably to afford opportunities for unem- 
ployed veterans, to he!p reduce the back- 
log of demand for goods and services, 
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and to help zneet the domestic shortages 
and increasing new demands through- 
out the world for American goods and 
services; to create profitable business, 
professional and occupational self-suf- 
ficient opportunities for veterans toward 
reducing to a minimum the need for un- 
employment compensation; to foster an 
ever-expanding economy toward pre- 
serving our system of government, our 
freedoms, and our national security by 
utilizing fully our veterans who were se- 
lected from the cream of American man- 
hood and womanhood; to assist qualified 
veterans to engage in useful and profit- 
able enterprises, services, professions, or 
trades in other countries, thereby culti- 
vating those countries to become our cus- 
tomers and friends; to stimulate profit- 
able activity and attract the investment 
of private risk capital in enterprises 
within marginal areas in industry, busi- 
ness, agriculture, service trades, trans- 
portation, education, foreign trade, and 
in scientific fields toward increasing 
employment of veterans; to assist State, 
community, and private agencies in 
financing self-liquidating projects which 
will utilize profitably the services of un- 
employed veterans; to stimulate enter- 
prises and projects where gainful work 
opportunities, occupational therapy, and 
self-reliant careers will be opened to dis- 
abled veterans; in addition to the usual 
Treasury methods, to invite public sub- 
scription to the funds of the Veterans’. 
Corporation in order that the people of 
the Nation—who are sympathetic to vet- 
erans’ needs—may feel that they are 
partners in this enterprise; to stimulate 
the maximum use of our untapped natu- 
ral resources in all geographical areas 
within the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, so as to afford opportu- 
nities for veterans and to enrich the Na- 
tion: and to facilitate the establishment 
of necessary useful and profitable new 
enterprises in the various communities 
of the Nation that will insure the vet- 
erans against unemployment in reces- 
sions or depressions; and to assure the 
fullest possible development of all our 
Nation’s peacetime resources to stimu- 
late an ever-expanding base of our na- 
tional economy for the increasing bene- 
fit of all our people. 

I want to add that of the approximate 
15,000,000 who served in our armed 
forces most have served overseas. Dur- 
ing such foreign service they have cre- 
ated a respect for our Government and 
institutions and have stimulated direct 
demand for goods and materials which 
have heretofore been known almost ex- 
clusively only in this country. This bill 
specifies aid in foreign trade. What bet- 
ter way can we foster and encourage 
international good will and enduring 
peace among the 45 smaller nations of 
the UN who look to us for leadership, 
than by taking direct and immediate ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and of the 
contacts made by our veterans during 
this war? 

The mere passage of any act, or setting 
up of any agency or rehabilitation pro- 
gram will never, as we all know, compen- 
sate to any perfect extent our disabled 
veterans, or extinguish the obligation of 
this country to them. But as far as 
humanly possible we should seek to aid 
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and assist all disabled veterans to make 
sure their future lives are more attrac- 
tive and enlarge their business oppor- 
tunities to make them self-sufficient. 

The great purpose in this bill is to 
stimulate the maximum utilization and 
development of our abundant natural 
resources in all geographical areas and 
within our Territories and possessions so 
as to afford opportunities for veterans 
and to enrich the Nation. Our- public 
lands, particularly in the West, and the 
great Territory of Alaska deserve atten- 
tion under the development aims of the 
proposed bill. 

Also we have hundreds of thousands of 
enemy patents, processes, and trade se- 
crets which we captured at great cost in 
lives, blood, and sweat. Who are most 
entitled to the benefit of this new stock 
in trade? Is it the large corporations or 
monopolies that do not need them, or 
should the veterans have first call on 
these business, professional, and trade 
assets? 

Commander in Chief Joseph Stack of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars declared, 
also in support of this bill, that: 

There has been too much conversation 
about jobs for veterans and too little action. 


Senator TunnEtt in introducing this 

identical bill for himself, Senators 
WALSH, RADCLIFFE, GUFFEY, MORSE, and 
Briccs, said: 
_ The emergency (veterans’ employment 
outlook) is alarming. Believe it or not, but 
at this hour there are nearly 2,500,000 vet- 
erans claiming unemployment compensation. 
The number drawing unemployment com- 
pensation is expected to increase, as there are 
1,500,000 more men who will be discharged 
shortly from the armed forces * * *, On 
account of the time they have lost in war 
service, veterans will have a greater difficulty 
in getting into and staying in business than 
the average businessman and professional 
person. 


The proposed Veterans’ Corporation is 
charged specifically with solving the vet- 
erans’ short-range and long-range prob- 
lems without displacing other workers. 
In fact, the very nature of the projects 
contemplated would provide employment 
and business for others as well as vet- 
erans. The Veterans’ Corporation would 
create jobs and economic opportunity 
through loaning powers and technical 
. advisory services to self-liquidating proj- 
ects, established businesses that can em- 
ploy additional veterans in agreement 
with existing labor contracts, and new 
businesses that will employ veterans. 
And, naturally, the Corporation will make 
loans and give technical advice to vet- 
erans themselves who are qualified to 
conduct a business. Among the features 
of the bill are provisions to enable vet- 
erans to trade abroad to supply the great 
new demand for American goods and 
services. They have helped liberate 
many of the countries where they can 
now trade. They can promote friendship 
and confidence in countries such as 
China, Korea, the Philippines, India, 
Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and France. In coun- 
tries that are now open to Americans and 
te our veterans we can open vast new and 
perpetuating markets for American goods 
and services. This will create fuller em- 
ployment for veterans and for all Amer- 


ican workers, businessmen, and profes- 
sional people. 

The objectives of this bill, carefully 
and conscientiously carried out, will ma- 
terially aid us to maintain full employ- 
ment within our own country, increase 
the standard of living and by the addi- 
tional opportunity offered to the en- 
couragement of foreign trade, make a 
hew contribution toward maintaining a 
just, durable, and lasting peace. 


We've Been Asked How Revised Price 
Controls Will Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave te- extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the United 
States News for August 2, 1946: 


We’vE BEEN ASKED HOW REVISED PRICE CON- 
TROLS WILL WorK 


Price control, under the law now in effect, 
is to be uncertain and confusing at best. 
A wide variety of differing standards and con- 
trols will apply to different types of pro- 
ducers, distributors, and landlords. It will 
be a case of every man looking out for his 
own opportunities and interests. 

Emphasis of the new law, if administered 
as Congress intends it, is to be placed upon 
the earliest possible decontrol of the great- 
est possible number of prices. Whether this 
intent of Congress is carried out will depend 
upon the attitude of the Price Administrator 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, and upon 
the attitude of a majority of the new Price 
Decontrol Board. 

What Congress has done, broadly, is this: 
It has revived control of prices for most 
goods and services. It has revived rent con- 
trol on a national basis. It has voted about 
$1,000,000,000 in subsidies that can be used 
to reduce prices below the free-market level. 
It has provided a profit formula for pricing 
industrial products. And it has set up formal 
decontrol machinery, with standards to be 
followed. 


DOES THIS MEAN THAT PRICES NOW WILL BE 
PUSHED BACK? 


They can be. A roll-back of prices and of 
rents to the levels that prevailed on June 30 
is specifically authorized in the new law. 
Whether prices actually are rolled back, and 
to what extent, will depend upon decisions 
of the Price Administrator, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Price Decontrol Board. 
A number of pricitig orders have been pre- 
pared by OPA. In many cases, these will push 
back price ceilings to June levels. Others 
will allow some rise in former ceilings. 


WHAT OF FOOD PRICES, WHICH ROSE MOST? 


Certain food items stay out from control 
until August 21, possibly longer. These in- 
clude meat, dairy products, soybeans, cotton- 
seed, and items made entirely or to a large 
extent from them. They also include grain 
and livestock and poultry feeds made from 
grain. If the new Price Decontrol Board has 
not ruled by August 20 on whether or not 
price ceilings should be restored on these 
items, controls can go back, with OPA fixing 
the actual ceilings. The Board is not sup- 
posed to order recontrols unless prices have 
risen unreasonably, or the commodities are in 
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short supply, or the public interest woulq be 
served. 

Other food items on which controls can. 
not be restored until after August 20 are egys 
and poultry, and products processeq from 
them. In these cases, controls cannot hs 
restored even after August 20 unless the De. 
control Board specifically orders it. 


WHAT ABOUT OTHER FOODS? 


Except for these foods specifically exempt. 
ed, other food items can be placed back under 
controls at any time. Some may be giver 
higher ceilings, others returned to June 30 
price levels. This means that ceilings can b. 
restored immediately for foods processed 
from grains, such as flour, bread, and cereals 
But controls cannot be restored until’ after 
August 20 on dairy and meat products, sy: h 
as butter, cheese, ice cream, canned Meats 
ete. . 


ARE ANY INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS EXEMPT FROM 
CONTROLS? 


Only in a few instances, and this exemp- 
tion may be temporary. Most industrial 
products did not rise in price since June 30 
and there will be no roll-back, but they stay 
under control unless freed by OPA. f 

Petroleum and its products and tobacco 
and its products stay out from control at 
least until August 21. And control cannot be 
restored for these unless the Price Decontro| 
Board orders it because of unreasonable and 
inflationary rises in prices or because of 
scarcities. This means that there can be 
some rise in the prices of gasoline and crude 
oil, as well as in prices of cigarettes and 
cigars, without an OPA crack-down in the 
form of restored controls. 


WHAT ABOUT THE MAXIMUM AVERAGE PRICE 
PROGRAM ? 


The MAP program stays dead. OPA no 
longer can order clothing manufacturers to 
use part of their materials to produce me- 
dium- and low-priced clothing. But OPA 
still has power to control the prices of indi- 
vidual garments. 


NEXT, AS TO RENTS, HOW ARE THEY AFFECTED? 


Here there will be a roll-back. In general 
rents go back to June 30 levels in the 520 
areas where controls were in effect when the 
old OPA law expired. OPA, however, has no 
power to order refunds of higher rents col- 
lected for the short period when controls 
were not operating. But the agency may 
order refunds of above-ceiling rents collected 
for August and later months. Leases signed 
since June 30 and involving above-ceiling 
rents are voided. 

Landlords who began eviction proceedings 
against tenants in the interim, contrary to 
OPA rent regulations, are required to drop 
these proceedings unless the tenants actualiy 
have been evicted. Tenants evicted between 
June 30 and July 25, however, cannot regain 
possession. OPA advises tenants in rent- 
control areas who have received notices t0 
vacate to get in touch with local rent offices. 


CAN RENTS BE RAISED? 


After the first roll-back of rents, some in- 
creases in ceilings may be allowed, OPA offi- 
cials have expressed the opinion that there 
must be more liberality in rent ceilings. 
Some landlords, therefore, may be able to 
get their ceilings raised in the weeks and 
months ahead. 


ON RESALES, DO RETAILERS AND WHOLESALERS 
FACE A SQUEEZE? 

No, not necessarily. Congress says that 
margins of retailers and wholesalers cannot 
be reduced below those that prevailed last 
March 31. This is tighter on distribuvors 
than the vetoed bill, which would have as- 
sured retailers and wholesalers the mark- 
ups or discounts they used last January 1, 
before three months of absorbing this years 
rising costs. But distributors cannot be 











squeezed by further cost absorption in future 
pricing orders issued by OPA. 

OPA must restore prewar profit margins for 
dealers in “reconversion” items, production 
of which was sharply cut back during the war, 
such as automobiles, farm implements, re- 
frigerators, radios, and other household ap- 
pliances. This will result in higher retail 
prices for some of these items. 


WHAT OF THE PROFIT FORMULA FOR MANUFAC- 
TURERS, ABOUT WHICH THERE IS MUCH 
TALK? 

This formula, just as the above profit for- 
mula for distributors, is much changed from 
what was called for in the vetoed bill. For 
manufacturers, producers, and processors, 
OPA must establish ceilings that reflect the 
average total costs for an industry of each 
product plus the industry’s average profit 
margins on sales in the year 1940. This takes 
into account higher production costs since 
1940. The period on which pricing was based 
under the old law was 1936-39. The vetoed 
bill would have used October 1941, as the 
price-basing period, when industry was be- 
ginning to feel the wartime boom in business, 


DOFS THIS FORMULA GUARANTEE A PROFIT FOR 
EACH PRODUCER? 


No. An individual producer is not even 
guaranteed return of his total costs if he is 
a high-cost producer. Ceilings are to be 
based upon an industry’s average in costs. 
And these costs will be determined by OPA on 
the basis of ccsts of a reasonable number of 
typical producers, manufacturers, or proc- 
essors. 

WHAT DISCRETION DOES OPA HAVE IN 
ADMINISTERING THIS FORMULA? 


OPA is given considerable leeway in admin- 
istering the profit formula. It usually does 
not have to allow a price increase if an in- 
dustry already is receiving its average pro- 
duction costs, plus a reasonable profit, and if 
a higher ceiling wculd not increase produc- 
tion or would slow down production of some 
other needed item. The new law does not 
say what is considered a reasonable profit. 
That is left up to the Price Administrator. 

In addition, OPA can turn down applica- 
tions for price adjustments when it considers 
that a particular industry is operating under 
abnormal costs that are likely to be reduced 
within the near future. 


WILL SOME PRICES BE ADJUSTED UNDER THIS 
FORMULA IMMEDIATELY? 


Not necessarily. The new law gives OPA 30 
days to make any price changes that are 
called fcr. Changes under the pricing form- 
ula for manufacturers, preducers, and proc- 
essors do not have to be made until 60 days 
alter an industry advisory committee asks 
for higher ceilings and submits data to sup- 
port its petition. Thus, it may be more than 
¢ months before some of these price adjust- 
ments are made, 


HOW WILL DECONTROLS WORK? 


Specific rules are laid down by Congress 
‘or gradually dropping controls between now 
and June 30, 1947, when OPA is scheduled 
to be abolished. Congress orders that price 
contr ls be removed from any item, agricul- 
‘ural cr nonagricultural, when its supply ap- 
proximately balances its demand. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture decides when ceilings 
Should be abolished on agricultural prod- 
ucts, Including fish and other sea food. OPA 
Gecides for other items. 

Furthermore, all controls must be removed 
by next January 1 from all items that have 
ho important bearing on the cost of living 
or business costs. This means industrial 
as well as farm products. 


WHERE DOES THE DECONTROL BOARD COME IN? 


aon Board can overrule either the Price 
dministrator or the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture in deciding when controls shall be re- 
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moved. And controls that have been elimi- 
nated cannot be restored without written 
approval of the Price Decontrol Board. Thus, 
the attitude of the three members of this 
Board will have an important bearing on 
the future of price controls. 


WITH SOME FOODS DECONTROLLED, CAN RESTAU- 
RANTS RAISE PRICES? 


Prices of meals in restaurants, hotels, and 
other eating places are placed back under 
ceilings even though some major food items 
are not now under control. Prices of meals 
are based upon the cost of acquiring foods 
served, plus the customary margin. This 
means that prices charged by eating places 
often will be higher than levels of June 30. 
Restaurants can adjust their prices according 
to this formula without taking each price 
change to OPA. 


DOES THE NEW LAW PROVIDE ANY OTHER SPECIAL 
PRICING FORMULAS? 


Yes. One important rule involves pricing 
of cotton and woolen textiles. Here, manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices must include the 
cost of the raw cotton or wool, based upon 
the parity price or current cost, whichever 
is higher, plus the average mill conversion 
cost and plus a reasonable profit. This pro- 
vision is expected to raise the prices of some 
clothing, particularly that made from cotton. 

Another special pricing formula involves 
softwood logs and lumber. Ceiling prices 
for these logs must be high enough to allow 
producers to recover at least 90 percent of 
the cost of production, rather than the 75 
percent figured heretofore by the Office of 
Price Administration. For lumber, pro- 
ducers must be permitted to recover their 
current cost of production. This means 
higher prices for consumers. 


HOW ABOUT WAGE STABILIZATION UNDER THE 
NEW LAW? 


Controls over wages and salaries are re- 
stored by the law, and the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board goes back into action. Approval 
of wage increases that will be used as the 
basis for seeking higher price ceilings, under 
the new rules, usually will be required only 
in industries where price ceilings are in 
effect. 


CONGRESS ALSO VOTED TO RESTORE SUBSIDIES. 
HOW WILL THESE WORK? 


Congress authorizes subsidy payments up 
to $1,000,000,000 during the present fiscal 
year, which is less than half the amount paid 
last year. Subsidies, as a rule, cannot be 
paid on items that are not under price con- 
trols. Thus, payments cannot be made be- 
for August 21 on meats and dairy products 
that now are decontrolled. Subsidies can 
be paid, however, on sugar, rubber, copper, 
lead and Zinc, and oil from stripper wells. 


WHO DECIDES ON SUBSIDY PAYMENTS? 


The Price Decontrol Board is to decide 
when subsidies are to be restored, and the 
amounts of payments. But no payments 
can be made on items that were not being 
subsidized on June 29. And all food sub- 
sidies must end by next April 1. 


HOW DOES AN INDIVIDUAL GO ABOUT GETTING 
PRICE RELIEF? 


Petitions for price adjustments usually will 
be handled by getting industry advisory com- 
mittees to file applications with the OPA, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or the Price De- 
control Board. The Board can be asked to 
review rulings of OPA and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It will hold hearings, and its 
decisions will be final. The Board is required 
to hand down its ruling “at the earliest 
practicable time” after a hearing. Indi- 
vidual applications for relief, however, still 
can be filed by persons or firms. 

Appeals also can be made to the Emergency 
Court of Appeals if OPA does not approve an 
increase in manufacturers’ ceilings within 60 
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days after application is made by an indus- 
try advisory committee. This Court now 
has power to force the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, within 30 days, to make a price 
adjustment that it considers is justified. 





Issues Involved in Military Government 
of Hawaii Discussed by United States 
Federal Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an essay by United States Dis- 
trict Judge J. Frank McLaughlin on the 
issues involved in the military admin- 
istration of the Territory of Hawaii under 
martial law during the war, including 
the suspension of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus that finally found its way to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Having been one of the two judges who 
participated in the early ccnsideration of 
these issues, Judge McLaughlin's talk, 
delivered originally to the Social Science 
Association of Honolulu, constitutes an 
extremely thoughtful and valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion of this very 
important experience. 

The essay of Judge McLaughlin is as 
follows: 
Anpd How THEY Dip It 
(By Hon. J. Frank McLaughlin) 


That it may not exactly be an essay, is 
not, however, to be blamed upon General 
MacArthur, who just a short while ago called 
back to Japan the man whom I had for 
months arranged to have speak to you in my 
place. 

I shall concern myself tonight with the 
settled habeas corpus cases. My remarks 
will be critical of the Army. Strong words 
will be used. They will be used to 
counteract the questionable doctrines which 
have been broadcast for the past 5 years— 
and to Help you better appreciate the legal 
importance and significance of what hap- 
pened here. My objective is to so tell the 
story that we shall ever be on guard to see 
that never again does it occur anywhere in 
America. 

I speak as a private citizen—and as one 
who also holds our armed forces in very 
high regard within the area of their legiti- 
mate operations. 

(Note.—For oral delivery May 6, 1946, be- 
fore the Social Science Asscciation of Hono- 
lulu, T. H. The title has reference to the 
Honolulu Advertiser editorial of March 16, 
1946, expressing the view for the community 
that, though the Supreme Court did not like 
what the Army did in Hawaii, “They did it— 
and we liked it.” J. Frank McLaughlin.) 


AND HOW THEY DID IT 


When even today habeas corpus is men- 
tioned it usually results in stirring up a hor- 
net’s nest. Possessing a constitutional im- 
munity, I propose to do more than merely 
mention habeas corpus. It has been written: 
“They did it—and we liked it.” I would like 
to show you “How they did it.” 

Of the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Insular cases, Mr. Dooley remarked that it 
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gave the Constitution a pain in its four- 
veenth amendment, and he went on to inti- 
mate strongly that if indeed the Court did 
not read the newspapers, it certainly fol- 
lowed the election returns. 

Had Mr. Dooley a voice today his author, 
I am sure, would have had it ring out clearly 
in praise of the Supreme Court's decision in 
the recent habeas corpus cases. He would 
acclaim the decision as a victory for the age- 
less potent Constitution, adding no doubt 
that the Court had relieved most effectively 
the Constitution of an acute tyrannical pain 
in its Bill of Rights. 

The Supreme Court does not, of course, 
follow election returns—not even those from 
the county of Maui. But, on the other hand, 
I regret to say neither would the results of 
a current Territorial election, confined to the 
better educated voters, follow the Supreme 
Court’s recent habeas corpus decision. 

The Supreme Court having settled the 
issue, I am free to speak, and this I propose 
to do, for when with transparent humor it 
is remarked that the operation was a suc- 
cess, but the patient—Miss Liberty—died; 
when not a few but many otherwise bub- 
stantial citizens adamantly subscribe to the 
editorially expressed view: “They did it and 
we liked it”; when General Richardson as- 
serts in a public address that after all the 
Army acted in good faith, for it must be 
remembered that it was the civilian gover- 
nor, not the Army, who declared martial law 
on December 7, 1941; when Secretary of War 
Patterson in a public letter to a Congress- 
man also expresses the same view, and fur- 
ther asserts that the Army’s position in 
Hawaii was not one taken to usurp power, 
but was one based upon a conviction that 
under the circumstances the procedure con- 
demned by the Supreme Court in the Duncan 
and White cases was authorized by law, yet 
in the same letter also says that not until 


the decision in these cases was the point of 
law settled; when the then governor tells 
you that his attorney general drew up his 


December 7 proclamation that day—and 
when also he tells you that he told the 
President what he had done and that the 
President approved; and when you, the Amer- 
ican people, either believe these things or 
are asked to accept them as facts, then, gen- 
tlemen, the time has come to speak plainly, 
to refresh your knowledge of basic American 
principles, to look at the record, to see how 
they did it and to ask ourselves in all serious- 
ness if we can truly say we liked it and ap- 
prove of the method by which they did it. 

Before revisiting the engagements of the 
“battle of habeas corpus,” let me make clear 
a few preliminary points. 

It is not my intention to single out Gen- 
eral Richardson for personal criticism. I re- 
gret that he is not here with us this evening. 
Because he is not, I shall be pleased to send 
him a verbatim copy of my remarks. He will 
readily understand that what I criticize is 
the military system of which he was a part, 
and that for his public acts and actions he is 
no more exempt from criticism than I am. 

Let me also say that it is not my intention 
to offend those of you who I know hold con- 
trary views and will probably remain un- 
moved by what I have to say. Like jurors, I 
know you will give me a fair hearing and 
evaluate the facts which I shall bring to your 
attention in relation to the Constitution to 
which I know you unreservedly subscribe. 

And as you hear me recount how it was 
done, please remember: 

1. That I do not for a moment assert that 
everything that the Army did here was il- 
legal; or at least could not have been done in 
a legal manner, under Exccutive Order 9066 
and the act relating to military areas (March 
21, 1942 (18 U. S. C. 97a)), and the act re- 
lating to enemy aliens (July 6, 1798 (50 U. S. 
C. 21-23) ); 

2. That though upon the merits there is a 
difference between the internee cases and the 


provost court cases, they stand upon the same 
basis in relation to applications for writs of 
habeas corpus. 

3. That, as I have indicated officially, there 
is a reasonable basis for believing that the 
declaration of martial law on December 7 was 
lawful; and finally, please remember— 

4. That the Constitution is the fundamen- 
tal law of the land at all times, whether we 
be at war or at peace; that it is applicable to 
all, from the humblest citizen to the Presi- 
dent, and hence is no respecter of race, creed, 
color, title, rank, or position; that the Con- 
stitution grants to the Federal Government 
all of the powers necessary to wage war and 
to wage it successfully; and that in time of 
war or great public danger individual rights 
must yield in the face of necessity and must 
yield to the extent necessary to the Nation’s 
paramount power of self-preservation. 

With these essential preliminaries anchored 
down, let us revisit the scene of the legal 
battle and see what happened and how it 
happened. 

At 11:30 a. m. December 7, 1941, the Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii, Joseph B. Poindexter, in- 
voked the Hawaii Defense Act because the 
United States had been invaded by the armed 
forces of Japan by an attack upon this 
island. The tense, critical situation war- 
ranted beyond question the invocation by the 
Governor of the extraordinary powers con- 
ferred upon him by the M-day law. His 
declaration of an emergency was well ground- 
ed—too realistically, indeed—upon open and 
notorious, apparent facts. His action was 
lawful and in harmony not alone with the 
act of the Territorial legislature, but it in 
turn in this particular at least was within the 
scope of the powers of the Constitution. 
Though to be sure no one knew what would 
happen next, war was in fact upon the door- 
step and the Territorial government was pre- 
pared to meet and did meet it as to affairs 
which in time of war were within its juris- 
diction. At the same time, despite the disas- 
trous, foul blow which had been struck, our 
armed forces were doing their best to cope 
with the existing factual state of war. They 
needed no formal invitation or request to be 
asked to defend America or any part of it. 
Their duty was at hand and they were dis- 
charging it as best they could. In connec- 
tion therewith the armed forces were re- 
ceiving without the asking superb volunteer 
cooperation from the civilian residents of 
Hawaii. The civilian defense units were 
trained, prepared and in action. Through- 
out the Territory there was fear, but far 
less confusion of mind and of action than 
in the armed forces. 

The Hawaii Defense Act had been passed by 
the Territorial legislature during a special 
session in September 1841. You can well re- 
call with me how the armed forces had 
pleaded with the Territory to pass such legis- 
lation during the previous regular legisla- 
tive session, and that the bill failed to pass 
for reasons unrelated to its recognized merit. 
And ycu will remember, too, that Governor 
Poindexter rushed back from the mainland 
in September 1941, and speedily called the 
legislature into special session, for Washing- 
ton had let it be distinctly understood that 
if the Hawaiian Legislature did not have the 
good sense to lay politics aside and pass this 
special legislation which was much needed 
in the eyes of the armed forces for the ade- 
quate protection of Hawaii in time of an 
emergency such as war, then such a bill would 
be introduced in Congress and passed over the 
heads of the Hawaiian legislators. 

The legislature was called into special 
session and General Short appeared before 
the legislature and told it that the bill 
should pass, for in time of war, for which 
then we should be well prepared, he did 
not want to have to be bothered with civilian 
affairs for he would have a superabundance 
of things military to attend to and that 
the passage of such a bill would give the 
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Territorial Governor extensive powers t, 
handle civilian affairs in time of war wit! 
out the necessity of declaring martial law. 

(NoTeE.—The next few paragraphs Were 
written before April 26—the date on which 
Governor Poindexter released to the press )\ 
long-delayed account of December 7. Be. 
cause Governor Poindexter’s statement is not 
fully in accord with my understanding of 
the full facts, I have left the succeeding 
paragraphs as originally written on April 
25, 1946. (J. Frank McLaughlin.) ) 

What happened next has not yet been 
written upon, the pages of history, put 
when it is written it will disclose that upon 
the afternoon of December 7 topflight Army 
Officials called upon Governor Poindexter 
with a document long since prepared py 
the Army for his signature. This document 
is well known to you, for being in effect tolq 
to “sign here,” Governor Poindexter signed 
it at 3:30 p. m., December 7, 1941, and it 
became the Governor's proclamation placing 
the Territory under martial law plus. So 
sure were the Army Officials that Governor 
Poindexter would sign their document pre- 
pared months in advance that General 
Short’s proclamation as Military Governor 
of Hawaii had also been prepared far in 
advance, and was in the hands of publishers 
for printing that afternoon some substantial 
pericd of time before the Governor's 
proclamation was signed and received for 
publication. 

With these plans secretly prepared long 
in advance of the event which by training 
and experience the armed forces were sup- 
posed to be prepared to meet, it is not out 
of order to ask why General Short misled 
the Hawaiian Legislature with regerd to the 
Army’s designs upon the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment in time of war. 

I have said that by Governor Poindexter's 
proclamation martial law plus came into be- 
ing. I have likewise said elsewhere that on 
December 7 by this proclamation Governcr 
Poindexter abdicated. I have also said that 
history would treat him more charitably 
Both of those statements are true. 

General Richardson and Secretary of War 
Patterson were, to be sure, correct in saying 
that the Governor of Hawaii declared m: 
law. It is what they did not tell you—the 
American pecple—that is the important thing 
They both failed to give you the real facts 
and the full facts. They did not of course 
mention that the Army went back on its word 
to the Hawaiian Legislature. They did not tell 
you that it had said one thing while preparing 
to do another thing. They did not tel! you 
that they prepared Governor Poindexters 
proclamation for him and inducsd him to 
sign it, reluctantly. They did not tell you 
either that he finally agreed to do as they 
asked with the understanding that the efiect 
of the proclamation would be for maybe 30 
days. They did not tell you either that Gov- 
ernor Poindexter declared—lawfuily—martial 
law but the Army went beyond the gover! 
and set up that which was lawful only in 
conquered enemy territory, namely, military 
government which is not bound by the Con- 
stitution. And they did not tell you, either, 
that generals succeeding General Short re- 
fused to honor General Short’s 30-day agrce- 
ment with Governor Poindexter. No, oh no 
they, after being soundly spanked by the Su- 
preme Court upon a related point, tried by 
concealing the full facts to pass the buck to 
Governor Poindexter. History—which only he 
can tell in minute detail and which I hope 
he does soon tell—fully (added after April 
27) will indeed treat him more charitably. 

That on December 7 there was a reasonable 
basis for invoking through the Organic Act 
constitutional powers to declare martial law 
and to suspend the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus is not open to very much argu- 
ment. Had the period been placed right 
there, the Constitution would have joined its 
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ample powers to the war effort in Hawaii. 
But it was the plus that threw the Con- 
stitution into the discard and set up a mili- 
tary dictatorship, military government, 
which every textbook and decision, of which 
there were several from the Supreme Court, 
and which even their own Army rules and 
regulations clearly recognized was lawful only 
in conquered territory, territory taken from 
the enemy. I am sure that I need not re- 
mind you that though it has been invaded, 
Hawali, United States of America, never has 
been and never will be conquered by an 
enemy. 

What was this plus? It reads as follows: 

“And I do hereby authorize and request the 
commanding general, Hawaiian Department, 
during the present emergency, and until the 
danger of invasion is removed, to exercise 
all the powers normally exercised by me 
as Governor. 

“And I do further authorize and request 
the said commanding general * * * 
during the present emergency and until the 
danger of invasion is removed to exercise the 
powers normally exercised by judicial officers 
and employees of this Territory.” 

Now remember your history—the same 
American history that they were teaching the 
first week of December 1941 and now teach 
at Punahou, at Farrington, and elsewhere, 
and let me ask you whether or not under 
our American form of government the Execu- 
tive ever has judicial powers. If he has not, 
how then, may I ask, can he give them away? 
The answer obviously is that he cannot give 
what he does not have, and you will remem- 
ber that an independent judiciary is one of 
the outstanding features of our Constitution, 
concerning which Mr. Justice Story once said: 

“Where there is no judicial department to 
interpret, pronounce, and execute the .aw, to 
decide controversies, and to enforce rights, 
the Government must either perish by its 
own imbecility, or the other departments of 
government must usurp powers, for the pur- 
pose of commanding obedience, to the de- 
struction of liberty. The will of those who 
govern will become, under such circum- 
stances, absolute and despotic; and it is 
wholly immaterial whether power is vested 
in a single tyrant or in an assembly of 
tyrants.” 

There was a surplus too. It is found in 
General Short’s proclamation of December 7, 
It consists of his announcing to the citizenry 
of Hawaii that he was its military governor. 
They surely did not ask him to assume 
any such unconstitutional fictitious office. 
They—the orderly people of Hawaii—had not 
even requested martial law. And surely not 
one word of Governor Poindexter’s proclama- 
tion, despite its unlawful grants of powers 
which he did and did not have, asked Gen- 
eral Short to be a military governor and to 
set up a new form of government in Hawaii. 
Yet in his proclamation General Short, re- 
ferring to Poindexter’s proclamation says 
that Governor Poindexter asked him to “as- 
Sume the position of military governor.” 

What happened next? In accordance with 
Section 67 of the Organic Act, Governor Poin- 
a notified President Roosevelt by radio 

at— 

“I have today declared martial law 
throughout the Territory of Hawaii and have 
suspended the privilege of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus. Your attention is called to 
Section 67 of the Hawaiian Organic Act for 
your decision on my action.” 

And on December 9 President Roosevelt 
sent Governor Poindexter this radiogram: 

‘Your telegram of December 7 received 
and your action in suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus and placing the Territory of 
Hawaii under martial law in accordance with 
United States Code, title 48, section 532, has 
my approval,” 

If the facts were in accord, all would have 
not only been well, but lawful, too. But 
Governor Poindexter failed then and so long 
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as he was Governor of Hawaii to tell the 
President what he had really done or what 
the Army had done and was doing. As the 
Supreme Court remarked, it is doubtful if 
the President ever knew what actually was 
done here until 1943. By then it was already 
too late to do anything abrupt. Face sav- 
ing is not peculiar to any one race—or or- 
ganization. But note that the President of 
the United States did not, as so often has 
been said, approve any such a thing as mili- 
tary government for Hawaii. He could not 
have had he wanted to, without violating 
his cath of office. 

Before we turn to the courts, it is inter- 
esting as well as amusing to note in passing 
that under his proclamation Governor Poin- 
dexter continued to have and to hold— 
solely—his extraordinary M-day powers, 
which in a mild sort of way he exercised 
with respect to Office of Civilian Defense 
matters, and that after he had used the 
only power which he reserved to his office, 
the Military Governor published approval 
of those M-day defense regulations. 

The courts of the Territory—note I say 
Territory—were on Sunday, December 7, or- 
dered closed by General Short in an oral order 
to Chief Justice Kemp, who in turn orally 
passed it on that day to the Territorial court 
system, and followed it up December 8 by 
posting an announcement on the judiciary 
building that the Territorial courts were 
closed by order of General Short. Of course, 
the fact is that the Territorial courts were 
open December 8, that all honored Judge 
Kemp’s message, and were for the most part— 
not all—technically closed. By the end of 
the day, the Territorial courts were actually 
all closed for business out of a spirit of coop- 
eration, for all knew that the law gave 
neither General Short nor Judge Kemp au- 
thority to close the courts. 

But General Short had to have the courts 
closed. He no doubt at least remembered 
that the Milligan case said that martial law 
cannot exist where the courts are open. So 
to protect his usurped power he had to close 
them and he—not necessity—closed them. 
By General Orders No. 4 on December 7 he 
set up an unconstitutional provost court 
system to try, without the constitutional 
safeguards, anybody for anything. And they 
did it, too. 

You have, I am sure, observed how care- 
fully I have stressed that it was only the 
Territorial courts that were illegally closed. 
The General said not one word about the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Hawaii. And I can tell you now that it 
was not closed, and never has been, and 
never will be.*I can also tell you that the 
Army thought they had closed it, yet at the 
same time the Federal Government was filing 
land condemnation suits for the Army and 
Navy. And I can likewise tell you that Gen- 
eral Green came over personally to see Judge 
Metzger, and finally admitted to him that the 
Army could not close a Federal court, put 
asked for his cooperation and got it. 

But—when on December 16 the Army de- 
cided to allow, mind you, the independent 
judicial branch of the Government to func- 
tion within a very limited scope, then it 
assumed that it had closed the Federal court, 
for it purported to give it back its land con- 
demnation jurisdiction, and only that. 
Should you doubt me, read General Orders, 
Nos. 4 and 29. 

The next thing the Army did to the courts 
was that on January 27, 1942, it realized that 
it had taken over a little bit more than it 
could handle and it needed the services of 
the judiciary. So it opened the courts up a 
little bit wider—again presuming to include 
the Federal court—but it purported to do the 
astounding thing of then and there making 
the courts agents of the military governor. 
The judges of our courts of record, appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the United 
States Senate, members of the judicial branch 
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of the Government holding a commission 
from the President of the United States, ap- 
parently could not be trusted, their patriot- 
ism seemingly was in doubt, so they pur- 
ported to them egents of the military gov- 
ernor—without their consent, I may add. A 
complete nullity, indeed. 

All of the time civilian affairs in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii were of course in a deplor- 
able condition, for as the late Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Stone observed places of amusement were 
open and the schools and churches were open 
and functioning, but not as agents cf the 
military governor. Hollywood school teach- 
ers and God fortunately did not need a license 
from the military governor. 

Things remained in this state of legal af- 
fairs for some time. But on February 4, 1942, 
the saloons were allowed by the military gov- 
ernor to open for business. A man could get 
a drink, but he could not get a writ of habeas 
corpus. On February 19 one Dr. Hans Zim- 
merman tried to get the latter, for he had 
been placed in such a position by the Army 
that he could not even get the former. 

Having been picked up on the suspicion of 
being dangerous to the internal security of 
the United States and held in custody by 
the Army, Dr. Zimmerman, acting through 
his wife, for he was held incommunicado, 
petitioned the United States district court 
for a writ of habeas corpus. He alleged that 
he was a citizen of the United States and 
as a civilian was being unlawfully restrained 
of his liberty by the Army. The petition 
was presented to the court, and in open court 
Judge Metzger denied the petition in these 
words: 

“I feel that the court is under duress by 
reason of the order and not free to carry on 
the function of the court in a manner in 
which the court conceives to be its duty.” 

What did he mean? Did he mean he was 
under duress because the courtroom was 
filled with Army officers bearing side arms 
and MP’s with guns walked outside in the 
corridor? Perhaps he had this in mind, but 
that was not what he meant. He meant that 
General Orders No. 57 which said no court, 
including the United States district court, 
should issue a writ, was backed up by a gun 
which prohibited him from doing what the 
Congress of the United States had told 
United States judges to do, to wit, to forth- 
with award a writ of habeas corpus, unless it 
appears from the petition itself that the 
party is not entitled thereto. 

So sacred is the citizen’s constitutional 
right to test for cause the legality of his im- 
prisonment that Congress said to United 
States judges to issue it forthwith, as all im- 
prisonments are presumed in point of law to 
be unlawful unless justified. The Queen in 
Alice in Wonderland shouting “Off with his 
head” may be humorous in fiction, but 
throughout the ages it had happened too 
often—and Congress knew it—and so said 
forthwith a proper application shall call forth 
the writ directing the jailer in the name of 
the United States of America to come into 
court and justify in law his restraint of the 
petitioner’s liberty. If he can and does, the 
petitioner goes back to jail. If the jailer 
fails, the petitioner is given his release from 
unlawful confinement. 

Zimmerman appealed to the Ninth Circuit 
Court and the denial of the writ was sus- 
tained in no uncertain terms. 

In the meantime, the Army moved Zim- 
merman to the mainland. There where no 
martial law existed and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States were in full, unimpeded opera- 
tion, he tried to apply to another United 
States court for a writ. So the Army at once 


moved him back to Hawaii where by force 
they controlled the suspension of the writ. 
Of course we must pass by the fact that they 
took Zimmerman out of here because under 
international law they could not keep him in 
But they did. 


a theater of war. 
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But passing by his return to Hawaii, what 
in good faith did the Army do next in the 
Zimmerman case? It released him. It re- 
leased this dangerous citizen—this man who 
was dangerous to the internal security of the 
United States—it gave him back his freedom 
when it again took him to the mainland but 
upon the express condition that he, a citi- 
zen, keep out of Hawaii, United States of 
America, for the duration. Why, you ask, 
did the Army release Zimmerman? Because, 
gentlemen, Zimmerman had appealed from 
the Ninth Circuit Court to the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon constitu- 
tional grounds and the Army would not face 
the Supreme Court. That is why. 

Let me next unravel the Glockner and 
Seifert cases, filed July 30, 1943. 

Glockner and Seifert were situated iden- 
tically as had been Zimmerman. They, too, 
were citizens held in custody by the Army 
upon suspicion of being dangerous to in- 
ternal security. They also applied for writs 
of habeas corpus. 

Pausing here, we may here note that Gen- 
eral Emmons had, of course, succeeded Gen- 
eral Short, and General Richardson had suc- 
ceeded General Em™mons as Military Gover- 
nor. The Japs had been defeated at Midway 
in that historical naval battle which both 


Army and Navy officers admitted lifted the - 


threat of invasion from Hawaii. General 
Emmons had stated that Hawaii was safe 
against invasion, and without so much as 
“by your leave” to the Military Governor the 
Territorial Legislature had held a regular ses- 
sion. 

This was the state of affairs in July 1943 
when Glockner and Seifert petitioned for 
writs. Before the court was Called upon to 


act upon them, by his attorney, the acting 
United States attorney, General Richardson, 
came into court and moved that the petition 
be dismissed. The General had jumped in 


with both feet, much to his subsequent re- 
gret. He was in court submitting himself 
to its jurisdiction without fully realizing it. 
The motion was denied, and the writs issued. 

The United States marshal was directed 
to serve the writs upon the general. With 
writs in hand, bearing orders from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the marshal’s 
deputy went to politely serve General Rich- 
ardson. He went to the general's “Little 
White House” where “OMG” is still engrossed 
in cement. In a courteous manner, the 
marshal asked to see General Richardson. 
The general, through his attorney, knew he 
was to be served and had told the palace 
guard not to let the marshal in. Permission 
to see the military governor of Hawaii hence 
was refused. The marshal, knowing that the 
general was inside his office, nevertheless 
waited upon the lanai. In the due course 
of time the general came out—rapidly— 
surrounded by guards. The marshal started 
to approach him with the writs. He was 
grabbed by the general’s military aides, 
pushed about, and held while General Rich- 
ardson ran to his waiting automobile and 
was driven away hastily to Fort Shafter. 
The flag above the White House still fluttered 
in the breeze. The marshal was denied 
admission to Fort Shafter. Everywhere Gen- 
eral Richardson went, he carried with him 
his guards to protect him from the man 
bearing orders from his Commander in Chief, 
Secretary of War Patterson was here while 
the general dodged service. For him, Gen- 
eral Richardson gave a luncheon at the 
Pacific Club—a private club. He surrounded 
the place w.th MP’s and members of that 
club that noon could not get by the MP’s 
without satisfying the MP's that they were 
not United States marshal’s representatives. 

After several days of dodging service, Gen- 
eral Richardson called off his guards and al- 
lowed the marshal to serve him. Upon the 
day finally appointed for the general to 
produce the petitioner in court, the court 
was informed by the general’s attorney that 
he had been instructed by the general “to 


inform the court that under no circum- 
stances will the petitioners be produced be- 
fore this court” and asked leave to file 
for the general a written return under oath 
in which the general stated that the gen- 
eral held the petitioner, for he deemed the 
petitioner, “Walter Glockner (Seifert, too) 
will be dangerous to the public peace and 
safety of the United States if released from 
custody and internment, and allowed to re- 
main at large.” Since the general had ig- 
nored the writ, the court refused to allow 
the written return to be filed, so the general 
allowed the newspapers to publish it. 

For his refusal to obey the writ, Judge 
Metzger on August 24 cited General Rich- 
ardson into court for contempt. The cita- 
tion was served upon the general direct- 
ing him to show cause, if any he had, on 
August 25, 1944, why he should not be ad- 
judged in contempt of court. Again the 
general did not appear and Judge Metzger 
found him to be in contempt and ordered 
that he pay a fine of $5,000. This court ac- 
tion occurred at 10 a. m. 

Judge Metzger had been off the bench but 
a short time, when he and I were both served 
by a military policeman with the infamous 
General Orders No, 31, called affectionately 
by some a “court plaster.” Under a variety 
of possible penalties—including death—the 
military order directed the court, and Judge 
Metzger by name, to undo everything that 
had been done and not to dare move forward 
in these or any other writ cases. Clerks, at- 
torneys, and everyone else were covered by 
the blanket order. The court openly ignored 
the general’s order. Nothing was undone and 
a forward step was taken. But the general 
did not carry out his threat to imprison a 
United States judge. By the terms of his 
fantastic order, he should have. Do you re- 
member that the Roman Emperor Caligula, 
1 of the 12 Caesars “published the law, but 
it was written in a very small hand, and 
posted up in a corner, so that no one could 
make a copy of it.” Well, in General Orders 
No. 31 the military governor of Hawaii stated 
that military orders “heretofore or hereafter 
issued * * * regardless of whether or 
not such order or orders are published in the 
newspapers of the Territory of Hawaii” were 
the law of the land and must be obeyed un- 
der pain of the penalties set forth in order 
No. 31. The general, I am informed, signed 
General Orders No. 31 prior to 10 a. m., Aug- 
ust 25, 1943, and if so, Judge Metzger vio- 
lated it both before and after 10 a. m. on 
that date. Why did not the general cause 
the judges of the United States district court 
to be arrested for violation of General Orders 
No. 31? The answer is obvious. 

It is, I know, hard to believe that all this 
happened, and that there is still more. 

Bear in mind that General Orders No. $1 
remained in full force and effect. Nobody was 
supposed to even breathe habeas corpus 
under pain of the severest of military pen- 
alties enforceable in a provost court—a con- 
trolled court. It was in these days that dur- 
ing all hours of the day and night Judge 
Metzger received so many phone calls from 
people threatening to horsewhip and kill 
him, that General Richardson, to his credit, 
got out by request a special restricted order 
ordering personnel in his command to stop 
talking about the cases and to léave Judge 
Metzger glone. 

The next unbelievable thing that hap- 
pened was that at the War Department’s in- 
sistence-a special assistant to the Attorney 
General, E. J. Ennis, accompanied by Colonel 
Hughes of the War Department, Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Division, arrived in Hawail 
to get the cases back on the track, it was said. 
This is how they did it. They begged of 
Judge Metzger permission to take Glockner 
and Seifert very quietly to the mainland and 
to set these dangerous men free—so long as 
they kept out of Hawaii. In return for such 
permission to take the men beyond the 
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court’s jurisdiction, Mr. Ennis told the court 
that the General was willing to relax Gen. 
eral Orders No. 31 so as to exempt the Glock- 
ner and Seifert cases but only those two 
cases, if Judge Metzger in turn would allow 
the Army to set the men free on the main. 
land. To this Judge Metzger said “No,” not 
unless Geneftal Orders No. 31 was wiped out 
completely would he condone the removal 
of the men from the jurisdiction of the court. 
General Order No. 31 was quietly wiped out 
the next day by General Order No. 33. To 
this very day the War Department wil! shud. 
der if disgraceful General Order 31 is even 
mentioned, for it was concocted right here— 
not in the War Department. 

Upca a showing that General Richardson 
in refusing to obey the writ had acted in ac- 
cordance with General Marshall's instruc. 
tions—which of course did not make it right 
but it did put General Richardson in a bet- 
ter light—Judge Metzger upon Mr. Ennis’ 
plea reduced the General's fine to $100. 
President Roosevelt then pardoned the Gen- 
eral thus proving that even the Commander- 
in-Chief and President of the United States 
agreed with the court that the General had 
been guilty of criminal contempt. 

In February 1944, though the Army claimed 
the privilege of the writ was still suspended, 
in the Batchelor case a writ was issued. To it 
the Army paid no attention, though the peti- 
tioner was a Federal prisoner. The point of 
law was, however, the same. The Army 
claimed that the privilege of the writ was sus- 
pended without exception. 

The next case to engage our attention is 
the Duncan case, March 14, 1944. You know 
the facts. Duncan assaulted a marine sentry 
inside the gate at Pearl Harbor. Existing 
Federal law gave the United States district 
court jurisdiction of the offense, but it did 
not get it, for that court was being ignored 
by both the Army and the Navy. Duncan 
could also have been tried before a Territorial 
court as the Territory has concurrent juris- 
diction over Federal reservations, though it 
usually yields it to Federal authorities. Dun- 
can was tried for the offense in the provost 
court for Pearl Harbor, set up for the Navy 
for control purposes by the Army. Question- 
ing the provost court’s jurisdiction over him, 
Duncan applied for a writ. 

An order to show cause why the writ should 
not issue was made and served without 
difficulty. However, soon after the case was 
filed not a few people labeled Mr. Anthoxy, 
Duncan’s lawyer, a traitor. So vicious did 
this public criticism become that later dur- 
ing the trial Mr. Ennis, speaking for the At- 
torney General, publicly and in court cen- 
sored those who held such un-American 
thoughts by saying: 

“One point in closing that I do not want to 
forget to mention is that, so far as the De- 
partment of Justice is concerned—and I 
want to speak for the Department of Justice 
and the Attorney General in this respect— 
that we, of course, do not feel that the bring- 
ing of an action of this kind is in any way 40 
attempt to take an antagonistic or unpat! 
otic or improper attitude towards the Gov- 
ernment. 

“I would like to state for myself, and I 
know for the attorney general of the depart- 
ment, that we consider it a helpful thing for 
an attorney to have the courage of his con- 
victions to present to the court the issues 
as he sees them. And we feel that the inter- 
est of a member of the bar, and of the bar 
generally, in pursuing these questions, which 
were honestly and fairly debated, is com- 
mendable and furthers the interest of all 
of us in living under a regime of law.” 

Mr. Ennis might well have been even a bit 
more specific and have also said that ne 
highly disapproved of Colonel Morrisons 
(now General Morrison) having called to his 
office, after the case was filed, several of the 
important clients of Mr. Anthony’s firm 
where the colonel asked them if they kneW 
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and realized what their lawyer was doing, 
and to use their influence to get him to 
withdraw the case. 

At the Duncan trial the star witnesses for 
the respondent were Admiral Nimitz and 
General Richardson. With your American 
history as a background, and with principles 
of logic in mind, recall with me that under 
oath General Richardson testified: 

1. That the further the Japs were pushed 
pack in the Pacific the greater became the 
danger of an attack upon Hawaii. 

2. That civil courts were slow, political in- 
fluence a factor, and that to enforce his mili- 
tary orders he must have absolute control of 
the courts. 

Admiral Nimitz’ testimony was as impor- 
tant for what he didn’t say, as for what he 
did say. In his opinion, the only probability 
were attacks by stealth—nuisance attacks. 
That is all he said. The admiral did not 
support the Army’s two major contentions. 
He was requested to, but refused—in very apt 
and precise language. 

As illustrative of the military mind which 
tolerates no examination into reasons, re- 
cal] that when General Richardson was cross- 
examined he became very agitated and force- 
fully shaking his finger at Mr. Anthony, he 
“And I feel that you are trying to 
weaken my authority out here.” To this Mr. 
Anthony replied that he was simply trying 
to see to it that his client got a fair trial 
under the Constitution. 

The result of the district court trial was 
that Judge Metzger issued the writ, and the 
respondent appealed to the ninth circuit 
court. You have, perhaps, read Judge Metz- 
ger's decision in the Duncan case. Maybe 
since you have read the Supreme Court's 
decision you have noted that though it agreed 
with Judge Metazger’s conclusions that the 
military had no jurisdiction to try a civilian 
for a civilian offense, it did not mention 
Judge Metzger’s point that Governor Stain- 
back's proclamation of February 8, 1943, end- 
ed martial law in the Territory. That the Su- 
preme Court did not does not mean that 
Judge Metzger was wrong on that point. It 
simply was not necessary for the Supreme 
Court to reach that point in order to arrive 
at a decision. In connection with Judge 
Metzger's point, however, perhaps you might 
be interested to know that testimony is avail- 
able to establish that between the last draft 
and the final document agreed upon in Wash- 
ington, without bothering the President ex- 
cept for some signatures to prepared letters, 
the sentence expressly continuing martial law 
wes dropped—perhaps accidentally. So it is 
that there may be a difference between what 
was intended and what was actually said. 

Next came the White case. We can pass 
that for it has not much color except that it 
shows the extent to which the Army’s yearn- 
ing for power took it. White was a stock 
broker, tried and convicted in an afternoon 
Upon oral charges of embezzling a client’s 
funds. A case of absolutely no military 
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significance. 
The Duncan and White cases were both ap- 
pealed to the ninth circuit court. The full 


court heard the appeals—quite an unusual 
circumstance. The circuit court roughly re- 
versed the district court in both cases. Judge 
A. L. Stephens heard the arguments but did 
hot join in the decision—nor did he dissent 
until after the Supreme Court rendered its 
deci Then he filed nunc pro tunc a dis- 
sent which he had previously prepared. 

The Government argument in behalf of the 
Army in the ninth circuit court that the Con- 
stitution of the United States did not apply 
to Hawaii rolled off the backs of many, and 
the cases wound their way—beset en route 
with delays—to the Supreme Court. 

While the Duncan and White cases were in 


ion 


the ninth circuit court there was another 
_ aS corpus case. It did not attract very 


ich notice but it was strenuously contested 
' Was in its own right of special importance 
for two reasons: 
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(1) It involved in part a criminal charge 
pending against the petitioner prior to the 
war, and 

(2) It involved a date prior to the battle 
of Midway. 

You may recall it—it was the Spur- 
lock case. Spurlock was a civilian war work- 
er, an American of African descent from 
Alabama. He was arrested in November 1941 
for a minor offense: assaulting a civilian po- 
liceman under questionable circumstances, 
He had béen released upon bond. When war 
broke out, his case remained on the police 
court calendar untried. When the provost 
courts took over—and they did just that— 
they took over all pending criminal work in 
all the Territorial courts, police courts and 
courts of record. So after the war, Spurlock 
was haled into the Honolulu Provost Court 
and arraigned on the prewar charge. He plead 
“No* guilty”, but was found guilty in charac- 
teristic provost court fashion. Though they 
had no probation system, the provost court 
placed Spurlock on probation. Spurlock re- 
turned to work. Later he got into trouble 
again, and was again required to face the 
provost court on a charge growing out of a 
“cutting affair.” He was charged with a 
felony under the Territorial laws. Bond was 
denied him, and after 4 days in jail he was 
brought into the crowded provost courtroom. 
The Infantry colonel presiding said to him: 
“Oh, I see you are back! You are up on proba- 
tion.” The charge was read and the colonel 
instantly said: “Five years at hard labor. 
That is all. Take him away.” He could have 
said, “Off with his head!” Not 10 minutes 
elapsed between the time Spurlock left jail 
until he was back there. He had not even been 
asked if he was guilty! 

When Spurlock applied for a writ it was, 
after the hearing, granted. Spurlock was 
released upon bond. The Army appealed. 
The Ninth Circuit Court reversed without 
an opinion, Spurlock applied to the Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari, and here, 
gentlemen, is what happened next. Re- 
member Spurlock was at liberty upon bond, 
and the court had granted him permission 
to accept a job as a cook aboard a merchant 
vessel and to go on it into the war zone. 
He actually went on a supply ship to Saipan 
as I recall it. Now when the Supreme 
Court granted his application and agreed 
to review the case, General Richardson 
pardoned Spurlock. We will pass over the 
question of the source of his pardoning 
power and let us read his pardon itself: 

“2. Whereas, it appears to the best in- 
terest of the United States that the execu- 
tion of so much of the sentence of said 
Frederick L. Spurlock as remains unexecuted 
on this February 3, 1945, be remitted so that 
he may engage in work that will promote the 
national defense of the United States; 

“3. Now, therefore it appearing proper, it 
hereby is ordered that so much of the 
sentence of the said Frederick L. Spurlock as 
remains unexecuted on this February 3, 1945, 
be, and the same hereby is, remitted.” 

The Army’s attorneys then told the 
Supreme Court that the case had become 
moot, which by the Army's action of course 
it had. Here, too, is what the Army’s at- 
torneys told the Supreme Court: 

“In the case at bar the Solicitor General 
advised the War Department, properly it is 
believed, of his doubts as to the correctness 
of the decision below, in view of the problem 
raised by the findings of the district court 
to which reference has been made in the 
text. The Solicitor General has been ad- 
vised that these doubts were communicated 
to the commanding general, but that the 
commanding general has stated that other 
grounds for remission were taken into con- 
sideration by him.” 

Did the Army in good faith truly believe 
in the legality, the constitutionality of its 
acts? Did it really wish an ultimate ruling 
from the Supreme Court? Or was it bluffing, 
stalling, threatening, dodging, and evading 
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while it ground your rights and mine under 
the butt of a gun? The record speaks for 
itself. I feel sure that had the Duncan and 
White cases not attracted such wide-spread 
national attention and concern, Duncan and 
White would have been pardoned. However, 
it could be that in voluntarily relinquishing 
his position as military governor, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to his knowledge was en 
route to Hawaii, the general lost upon his 
own theory the power to pardon. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is, as I have 
said, a victory for the Constitution. The 
men who wrote in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “He has affected to render the 
military independent of and superior to the 
civil power,” rest easier in their graves. You 
should rest easier in your homes. If what 
they did here was right, it could be done at 
any time in any other part of the United 
States. You may not realize how close to 
military dictatorship we came. If you do 
not, read the Supreme Court’s dissenting 





opinion. 

Yes. “they did it.” They did it inten- 
tionally. They did it with design afore- 
thought. They did it in knowing disregard 


of the Constitution. They did it because 
Hawaii is not a State. They did it because 
they did not have faith that Americanism 
transcends race, class, and creed. 

So “they did it”—with a gun. 





Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House have been deprived of 
an opportunity to vote on the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill. That bill, which is 
essential to the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram, remains in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. It was urgent legis- 
lation. It was desperately needed to as- 
sure homes for the millions of veterans 
who are victimized in the present hous- 
ing shortage. Time alone will not bring 
them relief. Only bold action by this 
Congress could have helped them. Their 
only hope remains in this Congress. For 
that reason, the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill must be considered urgent unfin- 
ished business. 

In reaching the difficult decision that 
time did not permit consideration of the 
bill at this session, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency took no action 
prejudicial to prompt and decisive ac- 
tion on the bill at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Only an excessive work load of 
the committee prevented its action prior 
to this time. The Committee continuec 
its efforts to complete hearings 
port the bill up to the last 
there remained a possibility for House 
action. If the Congress is called back 
into session, this bill must be taken up 
then. At the latest, it must be acted upon 
at the earliest possible moment when the 
new Congress convenes. 

Let us not delude ourselves. When we 
go home we shall face criticism for our 
failure to act on this bill. The veteran 
who is living with his wife and children 
in crowded and insanitary quarters will 
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not thank us for our inaction. The vet- 
eran who searches everywhere for a de- 
cent home at a price he can afford will 
not thank us. The veteran who is forced 
to a slum dwelling will not thank us. 
We cannot avoid their criticism. Our 
explanation that we did not have time to 
act on this bill will not satisfy the veter- 
an who spends hours out of each day 
seeking a home. To that veteran we can 
have little to say that will excuse our- 
selves or be of comfort to him. 

Let us recognize frankly that we are in 
this position because of the calculated 
opposition of certain highly organized 
real-estate interests to any realistic hous- 
ing program. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent by the real-estate 
lobby to defeat the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill. That lobby has done its utmost 
to make it appear that the people, too, 
are opposed to the kind of housing pro- 
gram the bill will provide. They have 
failed in that, for few pieces of legisla- 
tion have received such broad and ear- 
nest support from the groups that most 
truly represent the public interest. The 
opposition to the bill has, however, suc- 
ceeded in delaying its enactment. The 
obstructionist tactics of a minority of 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee delayed and disrupted hear- 
ings week after week until finally time 
ran out. For the moment, the will of 
the people, and I truly believe, the will 
of the Congress, have been nullified by a 
subtly conceived strategy of filibuster 
and obstruction by the reactionaries on 
the committee. 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill has not 
been defeated. It remains as unfinished 
business of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and as a continuing respon- 
sibility of this Congress. Let that selfish 
minority which has opposed it know that 
we who take seriously our obligations to 
the people and most especially to the 
veterans of this country, intend that the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill shall be 
brought before the House. I am confi- 
dent that when that day comes, the 
House will enact it into law. 


The History of Fort Kearney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, old Fort 


Kearney, located in Kearney County, 
Nebr., is important not only in the his- 
tory of the West, but in the history of 
our Republic. In response to a request 
that I made, the National Park Service 
has looked into the matter of its restora- 
tion and preservation. 

I wish to include in my remarks a let- 
ter to the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments, and also an abstract of the 
history of the fort by Dr. Lyle Edwin 
Mantor. 


JULY 23, 1946. 
ADVISORY BOARD ON NATIONAL ParKS, HISTORIC 
SITEs, BUILDINGS, AND MONUMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We, the Nebraska delegation 
in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectfully call your attention to the 
historic significance of old Fort Kearney, lo- 
cated in Kearney County, Nebr. 

This place is rich in the history of our 
country, next year will be the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding. It was an out- 
post in the settlement of the West and was on 
the Old Oregon Trail and also on the first 
transcontinental telegraph line. We urge 
your Board to restore and improve old Fort 
Kearney as provided under Public Law 292 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress or such other 
law as is applicable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HucH BUuTLeErR, 
United States Senator. 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
United States Senator. 
Kar. STEFAN, 
Member of Congress. 
A. L. MILLER, 
Member of Congress. 
Howarp H. BUFFETT, 
Member of Congress. 
Cart T. CurTIs 
Member of Congress. 


THE HISTORY OF FORT KEARNEY ! 
(By Lyle Fdwin Mantor) 


Migration westward during the eighteen 
forties made necessary the establishment of 
military posts along the Oregon Trail to af- 
ford protection to emigrants passing over the 
trail and to strengthen the claim of the 
United States to the Oregon region. The 
chief purposes of this study are to trace its 
history during the 25 years of its existence 
and to present an account of the significance 
of this post as a factor in the development 
of the West. Fort Kearney was located at the 
eastern fringe of the Indian country and was 
called upon to protect emigrants, passengers, 
and freighters, until the opening of the Pa- 
cific railroad made such protection unneces- 
sary. 

Difficulty was experienced in the selection 
of the first site for the new post. It was 
finally located at the mouth of Table Creek, 
on the Missouri River in 1846. The outbreak 
of the Mexican War, at the time the fort was 
to be garrisoned, left no Regular troops avail- 
able for this duty. Volunteers from the State 
of Missouri were pressed into service and 
formed the first garrison. The War Depart- 
ment soon realized that the Missouri River 
site was not properly chosen with regard to 
the route taken by western emigration. The 
Missouri River was not crossed so far north, 
but the larger part of the emigrants crossed 
at Westport, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph. Re- 
moval of the fort to the traveled highway was 
necessary. An exploring party sent out in 
the fall of 1847 selected a more suitable site 
for the fort. After a thorough reconnaissance 
the engineer officer in charge recommended 
a place at the southernmost point of the 
Platte River, where the Oregon Trail touched 
that stream. The fort was moved to the new 
location in the spring of 1848. The land 
upon which the post was located originally 
belonged to the Pawnee Indians, and had 
been partially ceded to the United States in 
1833. Steps were immediately taken by the 
Government to enter into a treaty to extin- 
guish the Pawnee Indian title. The Missouri 
Mounted Volunteers, moved from the Mis- 
souri to the Platte, were used in the work of 
constructing the buildings for the new post. 
The little timber available proved to be of 


1 From a dissertation directed by Prof. Louis 
Pelzer. 
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poor quality for lumber. It was necessary to 
build some of the buildings from sod anq 
adobe bricks, which were cut and dried by 
the soldiers. Unaccustomed to such work, 
they did not do well, and not much was ac. 
complished. The close of the Mexican War, 
for which the volunteers had been enlisted, 
caused them to be withdrawn from Fort Kear- 
ney for discharge. They were relieved by a 
detachment of mounted rifles, upon whom 
fell the task of completing the buildings be. 
gun during the summer. 

Nearly 50,000 emigrants passed over the 
Oregon Trail during the gold rush of 1849 
There was little Indian danger until Fort 
Kearney was reached, but westward Indians 
were apt to be encountered at any time. 
Most of the gold seekers were inexperienced 
travelers and found it necessary to reor- 
ganize their trains at the fort. Often, from 
wagons too heavily laden, they discarded 
every possible item of equipment, and some- 
times even food, to lighten loads for the long 
journey ahead. The stop to rest the ani- 
mals, to repair outfits, and to reorganize 
trains, made the fort a very busy place dur- 
ing the travel season. 

Emigration begun in the forties continued 
through the fifties. A major portion of the 
overland travel to California and Oregon 
passed over the Oregon Trail. Fort Kearney 
became a fixed and established point on that 
trail, its garrison affording protection in time 
of Indian danger and its storehouses pro- 
viding food and supplies to stranded or im- 
pecunious travelers far from home. The 
commanding officer at the fort was author- 
ized by a law to issue or Sell supplies from 
the Government warehouse, upon requisi- 
tion, to such persons as he deemed worthy of 
aid. The officers were very careful about 
approving such requests, but despite this, 
many applications were accepted. Large 
numbers of persons were inexperienced in 
plains travel, and because of unwise selec- 
tion of goods, found themselves in need when 
Fort Kearney was reached. Accident or rob- 
bery deprived others of food. The fort ren- 
dered necessary aid in these cases and an 
important service to those in distress. 

Unrest among the Sioux Indians west of 
Fort Kearney became noticeable during the 
summer of 1854. Guards were furnished for 
emigrant trains and depredations by the sav- 
ages were reduced to a minimum. The fol- 
lowing year a large force was sent to subdue 
the Sioux. Fort Kearney, with Forts Laramie 
and Pierre, were used as bases of operation in 
this campaign. 

Conditions in Utah caused President Pierce 
to send an army, under Brig. Gen. W. S. Har- 
ney, to that territory in 1857. While no 
troops were ordered upon this campaign from 
the garrison at Fort Kearney, the fort be- 
came the scene of great activity during the 
operations. The western posts were not sufii- 
ciently manned to furnish the needed troops. 
The regiments were assembled at Fort Leav- 
enworth, and from there ordered west. Forts 
Kearney and Laramie were used as concentra- 
tion points for men and supplies. 

Increasing population on the plains and in 
the mountain regions created a need for 
better communication. Mail service was slow 
and the western military posts were unable 
to communicate rapidly with their depart- 
ment commanders. During the fifties con- 
tracts were let for more rapid mail service, 
but even with this improvement nearly 4 
month was required for orders to reach Fort 
Kearney from headquarters at St. Louis. 
Post returns required five weeks to go from 
the fort to the Adjutant General's office in 
Washington. . 

With the inauguration, in the spring © 
1860, of the Pony Express, Fort Kearney WS 
brought into much closer touch with high 
command. Connecting as it did with the 
telegraph at St. Joseph, the express brought 








important communications from that point 
to the fort in less than two days. The Pony 
Express station at Fort Kearney was the 
peint of departure into the Indian country, 
and many of the riders, including William 
Campbell, William F. Cody, and others, had 
narrow escapes from the Cheyennes and 
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joux 

By November, 1860, the Missouri and West- 
ern Telegraph Company had built its line 
westward as far as Fort Kearney. Here the 
express riders took the communications com- 
ing in over the wire and rushed them west- 
ward. The telegraph brought the fort into 
instantaneous communication with its head- 
quarters and greatly increased the effective- 
ness of the post. The next spring saw work 
of construction on the telegraph line pushed 
westward. From November, 1860, until Au- 
gust 1861, Fort Kearney was the western 
terminus of the telegraph. 

The outbreak of the Civil War had an im- 
mediate effect upon Fort Kearney. All Reg- 
ular Army troops were withdrawn for serv- 
ice in putting down the rebellion, and volun- 
teer regiments, largely from the State of 
Iowa and the Territory of Nebraska, replaced 
this garrison. Ordnance was likewise ordered 
transferred to Fort Leavenworth leaving that 
post without cannon. Located near the di- 
viding line between free and slave territory. 
Fort Kearney was the scene of many an im- 
passioned argument between northern and 
southern sympathizers. The commanding 
officer of the fort at the outbreak of the war 
was a native of Virginia and an ardent south- 
ern man. He soon left the service of the 
United States and later served as a colonel 
in the Confederate Army. 

Desertions from the volunteer regiments 
stationed at the fort were numerous during 
the war. Many of the men had enlisted with 
service at the battle front in mind, and 
were disappointed at being assigned to duty 
away from the theater of war. Homesick- 
ness also prompted many desertions from 
the post. 

Withdrawal of Regular Army regiments and 
their experienced officers from Fort Kearney 
and the western posts, was an open invitation 
to the Indians to resume warlike activities. 
During the summer of 1864 a number of 
outbreaks occurred both east and west of 
Fort Kearney, in which great property loss 
was suffered, and a number of settlers lost 
their lives. In the dDutbreaks along the Lit- 
tle Blue River, southeast of the fort, as many 
as 25 settlers were slain and several women 
and children carried off captives by the In- 
dians. Troops were sent there from the post, 
and they, with several regiments from Kan- 
sas, drove the Indians away. At Plum Creek, 
west of Fort Kearney, a wagon train was 
burned and several men killed. Troops were 
sent from the fort upon receipt of telegraphic 
notice of the attack. 

The Indian outbreaks made necessary the 
establishment of several outposts which were 
garrisoned and supplied from Fort Kearney. 
Detachments were sent from the fort and 
trom these outposts to protect the settlers 
and to drive off the Indians. During these 
outbreaks it was not possible for the stage 
coaches to operate and for several weeks no 
travel was possible. With the resumption of 
travel it was necessary to send armed escorts 
irom Fort Kearney to protect the passengers 
and mail from Indian attack, 
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in 1865. These men had been taken prisoners 
of war and had been confined in the prison 
pens of Chicago and Rock Island. They had 
had enough of fighting in the Confederate 
Army and did not wish to be exchanged. 
Desirous of getting out of prison, they were 
willing to enlist in the United States Army 
provided they were not required to fight 
against their brethren. They were sent 
West for duty against the Indians, and in 
this capacity rendered faithful service. 

Fort Kearney had, by the early sixties, be- 
come an important station on the stage and 
freighting routes. The roads from the Mis- 
souri River towns joined there and all of the 
vast traffic of the plains by way of the Platte 
Valley route concentrated at that point. 
From Fort Kearney westward the route of the 
carrying trade followed the great military 
road along the south bank of the river. In 
1860 more than 20,000,000 pounds of freight 
passed the Fort, requiring 40,000 oxen, 4,000 
wagons, and more than 4,500 men to handle 
it. As many as 500 heavily loaded wagons 
passed Fort Kearney in a day. Had it not 
been for the protection afforded by the fort, 
this vast movement of freight would not have 
been possible. 

Passenger travel past Fort Kearney was 
very heavy. Here the stage line from Omaha, 
which followed the route along the north 
bank of the Platie River, joined with the 
line from Atchison, which followed the Ore- 
gon Trail up to the fort. Often passengers 
from Omaha found it necessary to wait sev- 
eral days at the fort for a west-bound stage 
with room for them. The stage company had, 
besides its station, a huge storehouse, barns, 
and shops. Here also was located one of its 
largest and best stations for the serving of 
meals to passengers. 

After the Civil War the volunteer regiments 
were withdrawn from Fort Kearney to be 
mustered out and Regular Army regiments 
sent to garrison the post. During the process 
of moving the volunteer troops eastward as 
high as 1,400 men were stationed at the fort. 
With the arrival of the Regular troops efforts 
were made to put down the Indian uprisings 
which had begun during the latter part of 
the war. Numerous details, sent from the 
fort, reconnoitered the country and sought 
hostile Indians. Stages and freighters were 
given guard escort and small garrisons con- 
tinued at the substations established at the 
beginning of the Indian outbreak. 

There being no direct route to the newly 
discovered gold fields in the southwestern 
part of the Territory of Montana, the Gov- 
ernment resolved to open a road by way of 
the Powder River Valley. To carry this plan 
into execution, Col. Henry B. Carrington 
of the Eighteenth United States Infantry 
was selected and Fort Kearney was made the 
base of operations. The Eighteenth Infantry 
was recruited to strength and sent to the 
fort during the winter and spring and the ex- 
pedition left Fort Kearney in May 1867 

At that time Maj. Gen. John Pope was 
commander of the district of the Missouri, 
which included the Department of the Platte, 
in which Fort Kearney was located. He be- 
Hevec that the population west had out- 
grown transportation by wagons and that 
the Government should render material aid 
in the building of railroads. The plains 
could not be settled and the military posts 
there would have to be maintained as long 
as there were Indians in the region. Fort 
Kearney would be needed for a long time to 
come. He designated the fort as the point 
of rendezvous for all trains destined for Den- 
ver City or Fort Laramie, by way of the 
Platte River route. Westbound wagon trains 
were not permitted to go beyond Fort Kear- 
ney unless sufficiently strong to withstand 
Indian attack. The provost-marshal of the 
fort was held responsible for the concentra- 
tion of the smaller trains into greater 
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strength before permitting them to proceed 
into the Indian country. 

Completion of the Union Pacific Railroad 
past Fort Kearney in the late sixties made 
passenger travel more comfortabie by train 
and safe from Indian attack. Fares, at 10 
cents per mile, were about half that of the 
stage. Freight rates by wagon from the Mis- 
souri River to Denver were much higher 
than by rail, but despite this fact some 
freighting was done by wagon, to points not 
directly on the railroad, for several years 
after the railroad was built. The building of 
the Pacific railroad, and the consequent 
abandonment of the overland route as an 
artery of travel, made military protection no 
longer necessary. The garrison at the fort 
was greatly reduced. 

While the railroad was being buiit the 
fort furnished guard details to protect the 
construction workers. Even after the road 
was finished past the one hundredth merid- 
ian, occasional Indian danger made the con- 
tinuance of such protection necessary. The 
garrison at Fort Kearney always stood in 
readiness to meet all demands made upon it 
for guards. 

Military posts established on the public 
domain were placed upon reservations 10 
miles square. The reservation at Fort Kear- 
ney included slightly more than the 100 
square miles. Scarcity of timber for lumber 
and fuel made it necessary to reserve the 
heavily wooded inlands in the Platte River 
for a distance of 16 miles, rather than 10, to 
insure an adequate supply for use at the fort. 
Since most of the troops stationed at the 
Dost were mounted, forage for the horses was 
a serious problem. Except for the first few 
years, when the gatrison was small, no per- 
sons were permitted to camp on the reserva- 
tion, where all grass was required for the 
mounts of the troops. 

In appearance Fort Kearney was not unlike 
other western frontier posts. The site of the 
fort proper was located about a half mile 
south of the Platte River, midway north 
and south within the reservation boundaries, 
2 miles from the western edge and 8 miles 
from the eastern. The buildings, con- 
structed of native lumber and adobe, were 
situated around a rectangular parade ground 
4 acres in extent. The flagstaff stood in the 
center of the parade ground. 

The Indian outbreak of 1864 caused the 
district commander to erect, adjacent to the 
fort, earthworks surmounted by a wooden 
stockade. This enclosure comprised an acre 
and was sufficient to protect the entire garri- 
son in case of Indian attack. While Fort 
Kearney was never attacked by the Indians, a 
sentinel was fired upon in August 1864 

In addition to the military buildings at 
the fort, the Overland Stage Line had been 
permitted to erect such buildings as were 
necessary for its business. The post sutler 
also had a building near the parade ground 
as did the postmaster, Moses Sydenham, who 
also operated a book and stationery store 
The telegraph office shared the quarters of his 
bookstore and was one of the 
places about the post. 

Merchants were not permitted to establish 
themselves upon the military reservation but 
the post sutler had the exclusive privilege of 
selling to the troops. Two villages grew up 
at the eastern and western edge of the mili- 
tary reservation, beyond the jurisdiction of 
military authority. The one to the west, 
Kearney City, or Dobytown, was nearer to 
the fort and was the more important. It de- 
rived its name from the adobe material with 
which the buildings were constructed. 

Dobytown consisted of 12 or 15 buildings, 
the majority of which were disreputable 
places. Whisky was the principal article of 
commerce. There were several large out- 
fitting stores including those of Brown & 
Lydell and Anson Michel, which catered to 


most active 
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the needs of the emigrants and freighters 
passing through. These establishments did 
a considerable business until the railroad 
made freighting a thing of the past. For a 
time Dobytown was the principal outfitting 
point west of the Missouri River. 

Soldiers from the fort, and those en route 
to pcsts west, formed a large percentage of 
the customers of Dobytown stores. Whisky 
could not be purchased from the post 
sutler, except under stringent regulation, if 
at all. But many customers in Dobytown 
saloons wore the uniform of the United 
States. Other goods not sold by the sutler 
were also purchased from the nearby mer- 
chants. With the passing of the fort, Doby- 
town was also abandoned. 

The life of the soldiers at Fort Kearney 
was similar to that of troops at other western 
posts. The early years appear to have been 
spent in almost as great isolation as that of 
a ship at sea. Mails were slow and irregular 
and communication between the soldiers and 
relatives and friends back home was difficult. 
Movement on the plains almost ceased dur- 
ing the winter months. Throvgh the cold 
weather the post was even more isolated than 
during the travel season. 

Drill and ordinary garrison duty made up 
the daily routine of the soldier. The men, 
when used for duty not strictly military, such 
as cutting wood, putting up hay, or doing 
construction work, received, after 1866, extra 
pay. Escort and scouting duty also occupied 
much of their time. One of the most hated 
of all assignments was that of escort to the 
slow-moving ox trains. Protecting the less 
monotonous stages was less objectionable. 

Discipline immediately after the war was 
very lax. Desertions were surprisingly fre- 
quent from the volunteer organizations, as 
many as 11 men deserting in one day dur- 
ing the summer of 1865. Even the commis- 
sioned personnel of the post was not en- 
tirely free from deserters. With the com- 
ing of Regular Army regiments, most of which 
had enviable records o* service during the 
war, discipline was again restored. 

The introduction of the breech-loading 
rifle after the war caused Fort Kearney, in 
common with other posts, to be used as a 
proving ground for the several models then 
being considered for adoption by the Army. 
At the same time the relative merits of am- 
munition manufactured by the Ordnance 
Dcpartment, and that by private firms, was 
tested 

By 1870 it was realized that the need for 
Fort Kearney as a military post had passed. 
A few years previously Gen. William T. 
Sherman had visited the fort and had con- 
sidered strongly ordering its abandonment 
at that time. During the last years of main- 
tenance the post was garrisoned by but 50 
men. Early the following year the War De- 
partment ordered Fort Kearney abandoned 
as a military post, and the removal of its 
garrison to Omaha barracks. 

Squatters settled on the military reserva- 
tion and the site of the old fort was put to 
agricultural uses. One of the squatters on 
the fort land was a former sergeant who had 
been stationed at the post. In 1873 William 
O. Dungan, also a former soldier, but never 
stationed at Fort Kearney, bought the squat- 
ter rights to the land upon which the fort 
had been located. He removed his family 
there from Illinois and built his house on 
the old parade ground, 

Numerous attempts were made to secure 
congressional assent to the disposition of the 
65,000-acre reservation as a whole. Some at- 
tempts were made to have it ceded to the 
State but these were unsuccessful. It was 
even proposed by Moses Sydenham and others 
to remove the National Capital to the reser- 
vation and to name the new city thus created 
New Washington. This plan was not fa- 


vored in the East, and never received serious 
consideration by Congress. 

In 1876 an act was approved transferring 
the reservation to the Department of the 
Interior for settlement under the homestead 
law. The land was surveyed and opened to 
entry the following year. Mr. Dungan filed 
on the quarter upon which the fort had been 
located. By applying time spent in the 
Army during the war he was able to prove 
up his entry in less than the usual 5-year 
period and to receive a patent from the Gov- 
ernment conveying title to the site of the 
old fort. 

The tract remained in Mr. Dungan’s pos- 
session until his death in 1922. A short time 
prior to this, historically minded persons 
undertook to secure the site of old Fort 
Kearney as a State park. Mr. Dungan’s de- 
mise threw his estate into litigation. Fur- 
ther efforts were held in abeyance until legal 
matters could be adjusted. When it was ap- 
parent that the land would be sold at a 
referee’s sale interest was again aroused and 
steps taken to purchase the site for park 
purposes. 

With the organization of the Fort Kearney 
Memorial Association in 1928, the prospect 
of creating a State memorial park became 
more real. Efforts were at once begun to 
procure the necessary funds for carrying out 
this purpose. The money was subscribed 
largely by the citizens living in the vicinity 
of the old fort, and the 40 acres upon which 
the building of the post stood, were pur- 
chased. 

Title to the tract for use as a State park 
was tendered to the State of Nebraska by the 
association. On March 26, 1929, an act was 
approved by the State legislature accepting 
the tender and creating therefrom a State 
historical and scenic park and bird reserve. 
The following December, Gov. Arthur J. 
Weaver personally visited the park and ac- 
cepted officially the deed to the site of the 
old Fort Kearney. 


General Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress is being severely censured for 
not taking final action on the general 
housing bill. There is still time to act. 
I hope that the Banking and Currency 
Committee will reverse its decision and 
permit the measure to come to a vote on 
the strength of the evidence presented to 
the Senate committee and on which the 
Senate approved the bill. We must not 
permit a mistaken belief, that because it 
is long-range legislation it can safely go 
over until next session, to lull us into 
ignoring the urgency of this bill. To be 
sure, the measure has important long- 
range aspects, but it has immediate im- 
plications for the solution of our present 
housing crisis as it pertains to the vets. 
We have enacted legislation designed to 
spur the output of building materials, 
but have failed so far to provide tools 
to use these materials in a balanced hous- 
ing program. 
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Most of the housing new under way js 
beyond the financial means of most vet- 
erans. Moreover, most of it is housing 
built for sale. The veteran who can 
buy only at a moderate or low price, or 
the veteran who needs an apartment 
rather than a house, tramps the streets 
in vain to find evidence of anything we 
have done for him. 

I am daily receiving letters, bitter ip 
their disillusionment over the promises 
we made to the boys while they were in 
uniform and our failure to keep those 
promises insofar as providing the means 
for their establishing homes once they 
had returned to take up again the 
threads of their civilian lives. 

Unless we act promptly to provide for 
a balanced housing program, tens of 
thousands of veterans, who have no 
alternative and must have some place 
to live, will be compelled to buy at a price 
they cannot afford, and before they are 
settled down and ready to assume the 
heavy responsibilities of home owner- 
ship. 

Delay in enacting the general housing 
bill, which provides a variety of tested 
aids toward producing the types of 
housing vhat veterans need, will inevi- 
tably bring in its wake a disastrous wave 
of foreclosures, loss of homes and say- 
ings, and disillusionment. 

The bill provides methods that the 
great majority of people concerned with 
housing, and. the American people as a 
whole, are convinced must be adopted 
and utilized now. 

The liberalized insurance provisions of 
the bill, the extension of the mortgage 
period, and the reduced interest rate 
will help bring the finished house within 
the means of the veteran who needs it. 

The assistance the bill offers to local 
communities to help them provide public 
housing for veterans who cannot afford 
decent housing of any kind would help 
solve our housing problem, not next year 
nor the year after, but this year. 
The program under the law will go into 
action as soon as the measure is signed. 

The measure provides housing of low 
and moderate scale for veterans on 
farms. 

The sum total of the best thinking on 
urban redevelopment stemming from 
the experience of many years is embodied 
in the bill to make it possible that new 
housing may be constructed within the 
confines of a city instead of scattering it 
to outlying areas, sometimes miles away 
from where the veteran works. 

The benefits of vast research on every- 
thing from materials to site planning, 
which would help to lower the cost 
and improve the quality of housing of 
all types is available now through this 
measure. 

The bill on the whole is practical and 
offers common-sense applications of the 
basic principles of any sound housing 
program. To fail to act on this bill 
means that we will fail to utilize a pro- 
gram which is imperative to meet the 
needs of veterans today. 

It is a big program, but the times are 
big and our problems are big. 














What Randall Dam Means 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. CASE. of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, when General Pick touches off 
the charge that breaks the first ground 
for the beginning of construction of Ran- 
dall Dam, a new era opens for South 
Dakota and for the Missouri River re- 
gion. 

This will be the largest construction 
job ever undertaken in South Dakota. 
Its cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$70,000,000. 

As such, it will be twice in dollars the 
cost of the Black Hills Ordnance Depot, 
constructed by the Army at Provo or 
Igloo, as it is now named, previously the 
largest single construction job in the 
State. Incidentally, that job was also 
done under the supervision of General 
Pick when he was division engineer in 
the early stages of the war before he went 
to India to build the Ledo Road. 

And the Black Hills Ordnance Depot, 
in turn, was twice the size of any other 
single construction job undertaken by 
the Federal Government in South Da- 
kc.a, and was equal to all the other war- 
time installations, the Rapid City Army 
Air Base, the Sioux Falls Air Corps Tech- 
nical School, and the satellite fields of 
Mitchell, Pierre, and Watertown. 

The ordnance depot was equal to 
those combined, and now Randal Dam 
is to be twice the job of the ordnance 
depot. That will give some idea of what 
is being begun today. 

Aside from the impact of a huge con- 
struction job, what will this dam mean 
to South Dakota? What to the Missouri 
Valley? 

The primary purpose of Randall Dam 
is flood control. The control of Missouri 
River floods is the principal justification 
for the building of this dam by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

But get this point clearly: very little 
if any of the flood-control benefits will 
come to South Dakota soil. 

The benefits to come from flood con- 
trol are for Sioux City and below. The 
farm lands of Nebraska and Iowa, 3,000,- 
000 acres of which were inundated and 
many hundreds of thousands were 
ruined for many crop years by the floods 
of 1943 and 1944—they will benefit. 

The cities of Sioux City and Council 
Bluffs and Omaha and Kansas City 
whose industries were closed and whose 
homes were isolated—they will be the 
beneficiaries. 

The key railroads of the Nation that 
operate between Sioux City and Omaha 
and Kansas City—they will benefit. 

And the benefits from floods con- 
trolled and waters made available for 
river transportation, these will repay the 
costs. The damages in the 2 years of 
floods, 1943 and 1944, in the area below 
Sioux City totaled over $100,000,000. 
That was dollar damage and does not 
count the dangers to life, the interrup- 
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tions of commerce, and the general in- 
jury to a nation at war—an injury 
which the overseas enemy would have 
spent a great army to achieve. 

But for South Dakota, the building of 
the dam and the creation of a huge lake, 
what will it mean to the State that fur- 
nishes the site for the dam and 108,000 
acres of land which the lake will cover? 
Some of that land is choice river-bottom 
land, rich for producing corn, The big 
lake will require the moving of the rail- 
road bridge at Chamberlain and the mov- 
ing of a highway bridge on White River 
which will be backed up for many miles. 
What benefits will there be to South Da- 
kota for the permanent flooding of these 
acres and the reorganization of her in- 
ternal life that will be required? 

The answer must come from two 
sources: An abundance of cheap power 
and the creation of cheap water trans- 
portation. Unless we get those benefits 
in large measure, Randall Dam will be 
an expensive dream for South Dakota. 

I am purposely making that statement 
today because I think the responsibility 
rests upon those who guide the destinies 
of South Dakota to see that we do get 
those benefits. So I repeat it: Unless 
South Dakota gets an abundance of 
cheap electric power and cheap water 
transportation, the construction of Ran- 
dall Dam and Reservoir will have been 
an expensive dream for South Dakota. 

We can demand and get those benefits, 
however. 

As of April 1, 1934, South Dakota stood 
thirty-sixth in rank among the States 
of the Union for percentage of electrified 
farms, We had electricity on but 3.5 per- 
cent of our farms. Six years later, al- 
though an additional 2 percent of our 
farms had electricity, we had dropped 
from thirty-sixth and forty-seventh 
among the States in ratio of electrified 
farms. 

And as of June 30, 1945, although 11.5 
percent of our farms had electricity, we 
still ranked forty-seventh among the 
States in proportion of electrified farms 
to total farms in the State. 

The explanation is that with large 
sources of power in most other States, 
they were ready to take advantage of 
rural electrification when it came along. 
We were not ready, and of course our 
wide-open spaces do not invite speedy 
electrification. Some of the ranches, of 
course, will only be served by local plants, 
but the field for extending the service 
of electricity to our people is large. 

For this reason, in all my contacts 
with the development of the plans for 
harnessing the Missouri River in South 
Dakota, I have stressed the possibilities 
of cheap power for our people. 

Back in 1935, before I was elected to 
Congress, I spoke and wrote of the Mis- 
souri River as our greatest undeveloped 
natural resource. Partly I had in mind 
its possibilities for irrigation, but largely 
power and irrigation as far as the Ran- 
dall Dam is concerned. 

But there will be no irrigation from 
Randall Dam. Our only chances for ir- 
rigation benefit from the Missouri River 
development in South Dakota must be 
found from higher up on the river and on 
the tributaries. So we must look to 
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power and transportation for the bene- 
fits from Randall Dam and Reservoir. 

There will be some scenic and recrea- 
tional possibilities, of course, but they 
could be obtained much more cheaply by 
direct development of the river bottom 
if that was all we were after. 

Now, then, in power—whazt is the pros- 
pect? 

Brig. Gen. R. C. Crawford, Acting 
Chief of Engineers, and himself a for- 
mer division engineer of the Missouri 
division, in a letter written July 24, 1946, 
assures me that power will be a part of 
the initial development of Randall Dam. 
He says: 

The outlet wérks will consist of a conduit 
beneath the dam containing power pen- 
stocks and sluices for stream-flow regula- 
tion. * * * It is tentatively planned to 
provide an ultimate power installation of not 
less than 240,000 kilowatts, of which about 
80,000 kilowatts will be designed initially. 


How much is 240,000 kilowatts? It is 
far more than all the power consumed 
in South Dakota today. 

The generators for 80,000 kilowatts 
which will be initially installed compare 
with a total of 20,000 generator capacity 
in Sioux Falls today—that is four times 
as much. An additional quantity is im- 
ported from outside the State, about 
8,000 kilowatts at the time the Bureau of 
Reclamation and Federal Power Com- 
mission made their study for the Sloan 
report, so that the power of Randall Dam 
initially will be at least three times the 
power used in the Sioux Falls area. 

That should suggest what is ahead for 
a starter—and keep in mind that ulti- 
mate Randall power will be capable of a 
240,000-kilowatt installation, or 10 times 
the entire power generation of Sioux 
Falls plants when the reclamation power 
Studies were made in 1943. 

The ultimate power possibilities on the 
Missouri River Reservoir system in South 
Dakota will be from 8 to 10 times all of 
the power now produced in South Da- 
kota. I leave to others and the future 
the job of figuring how it will all be used. 

But I stress this power point today be- 
cause unless we do take steps to use this 
power we will have little to show for the 
surrender of the lands which will be 
flooded in this State for all time to come. 
Fortunately, we are already in position to 
take and use much of the initial power. 
I shall not speak of industry. I shall 
speak only of rural electrification. 

In the fiscal year just closed June 30, 
1946, REA loans allotted to South Dakota 
totaled $7,200,000, which is practically 
equal to the entire amount allocated in 
the nine preceding years of REA history. 

And REA officials in Washington last 
week told me that they contemplated 
that about another $7,000,000 would be 
approved for South Dakota REA projects 
in the current fiscal year. 

Electricity should be the cheapest 
hired hand a farmer can get today and 
any day. And the best part of it is that 
electricity on the farm helps the farmer’s 
wife as much as it does the farmer. In- 


stead of making more clothes to wash it 
washes clothes for the whole family. 

So let us take steps-individually and 
collectively to put this power to work so 
that we will be ready to use it when the 
generators start to spin. 
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Now, just a word about transporta- 
tion. That will be longer in coming, but 
it, too, is on the way. 

The Chief of Engineers advises that the 
design of the works will be so arranged 
that navigation locks can be provided 
around the end of the dam at a future 
date when conditions warrant such an 
installation. The district engineer, Lt. 
Col. D. B. Freeman, is now engaged in 
studies of the Missouri from Sioux City 
to the Montana State line to determine 
what navigation possibilities exist and 
may be practically developed within the 
over-all plan of water utilization. 

That study is undertaken by direction 
of Congress and the report is scheduled 
to be received for review by the Board 
of Rivers and Harbors by September 1, 
1947. That report, the Chief of Engi- 
neers advises, will include a thorough 
study of the need for navigation locks at 
the Fort Randall and other reservsirs of 
the comprehensive plan for the Missouri 
River Basin. 

So, what we see here today is both a 
culmination of plans of the past and 
the commencement of plans for the 
future. 

Each of us, in our respective fields of 
activity, in private life or in public, shares 
in the responsibility to see that actual 
benefits come to the people of South 
, Dakota and the basin in a. degree that is 
equal to the effort and the costs that 
have been and will be given to the project. 
Fort Randall played a part in the early 
history of our Northwest country. Fort 
Randall dam and reservoir will play an 
even more revolutionary part in the fu- 
ture of this region. 

Breaking of ground for a dam on the 
Missouri in South Dakota once seemed a 
far-off objective. Today it is a reality 
and this reality must be merely the start- 
ing point for new horizons of comfort 
and convenience for the people of the 
valley for all time to come. 


Who Went on the Second “Mission to 
Moscow”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, on page A4029 of the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I inserted a 
news article from the July 7 Washington 
Star announcing the sending of two Com- 
merce Department employees to Moscow 
with Mr. Wallace’s trade plans. 

The article stated that the United 
States was to trade industrial “know- 
how” and machinery for all kinds of raw 
materials from Russia. The imports of 
raw materials which were to be encour- 
aged are timber, pulpwood, and furs. 

The American people are entitled to 
know who is being sent around the world 
to give away their jobs and their markets 
and what their qualifications are. The 
following letter gives you the background 
of the two members of the commission, 


who although they have never been 
elected to anything by anybody, are now 
called upon to give away American jobs 
in the paper and pulp mills: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1946. 
Hon. Rem F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: This is in response to 
your request that you be furnished with the 
date and place of birth, and the education 
and employment record of Mr. Ernest C. 
Ropes. 

Mr. Ropes was born September 2, 1877, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. His grammar- and high- 
school education was secured under a gov- 
erness and in private schools in Russia and 
the United States. In 1899 he received his 
A. B. degree from Columbia University in 
New York. 

From 1899 to 1923 Mr. Ropes held posi- 
tions with several different firms. These 
were mainly as salesman. Between 1923 and 
1928 he was a special agent in the Bureau 
of Fcreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. For 8 months of 1928 
he was a Russian expert with the Remington 
Rand Co. Since 1928 he has been with the 
Department of Commerce (the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the 
Office of International Trade) as a special 
agent, economic analyst, and Chief of the 
Russian Unit. 

You also requested similar information 
about Mr. Lewis L. Lorwin. 

Mr. Lorwin was born December 4, 1883, near 
Kiev, Russia. He is an American citizen by 
virtue of his father’s naturalization on Au- 
gust 5, 1895. 

Mr. Lorwin received his secondary educa- 
tion in public and private schools in New 
York City. From 1899 to 1903 he attended 
Classical College in Russia, receiving a 
A. B. dezree in 1903. During the period, 
1907 to 1911, he was a student at Columbia 
University in New York from which he re- 
ceived a Ph. D. degree in 1912. 

Dr. Lorwin’s employment record is as fol- 
lows: 

From 1912 to 1916 he did special studies 
for the New York State Department of 
Labor; in 1916 he was a lecturer on eco- 
nomics at Wellesley College; from 1916 to 
1919 he was professor in economics, labor 
problems, and public finance at the Univer- 
sity of Montana; from 1919 to 1920 he was 
an editorial writer for the New York World; 
from 1920 to 1921 he was professor of eco- 
nomics and finance at Beloit College; from 
1921 to 1922 he was foreign correspondent 
for the Chicago Daily News; from 1923 to 
1924 Dr. Lorwin devoted his time to the 
writing of a book entitled “The Women’s 
Garment Workers” for the International La- 
dies Garment Workers; from 1925 to 1935 he 
was a member of the staff of the Brookings 
Institute, during which time he wrote a 
number of books and reports; from 1935 to 
1939 he was economic adviser and chief of 
economic section of the International Labor 
Office at Geneva, Switzerland; from 1939 to 
1941 he served as a consultant with the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board; from 1941 
to 1942 he was a consultant with the National 
Resources Planning Board and the Board of 
Economic Warfare; from 1942 to 1943 he 
served as economic adviser for the National 
Resources Planning Board. Since July 1, 
1943, Dr. Lorwin has been with the Board 
of Economic Warfare, the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade as economic adviser. 

The Board of Economic Warfare became 
a part of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration September 25, 1943, when the Admin- 
istration was established. That agency was 
abolished October 20, 1°45. A portion of it 
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was transferred to the Department of Com. 
merce and now comprises a part of the Office 
of International Trade. 

This information regarding these two em. 
ployees was taken from their personnel files, 

Very truly yours, 
CarEY SHaw, Jr., 
Chief, Personnel Management Division, 


Mr. Speaker, Wisconsin produces about 
60 percent of the furs of the Nation, 
What chance have American workmen to 
receive an American wage if Mr. Wallace 
is going to send out commissions to give 
away their jobs altogether? We can have 
friendly business and commercial rela- 
tions with all countries without appoint- 
ing any commissions to give away Ameri- 
can jobs. This position of Mr. Wallace 
also again demonstrates that the recipro- 
Cal trade treaties were but a figment of 
some New Dealers imagination, because 
they are surely being bypassed. 

The World Economic Conference to be 
held in Washington after the elections 
will no doubt demonstrate what this is 
really all about. 


Let’s Finish the Unfinished Busire:; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr, Speaker, it is 
small wonder that in Some quarters the 
battle cry of a former war: “Out of the 
trenches by Christmas,” is being para- 
phrased to the tune of: “Out of the hut- 
ments by Christmas,” and it might be 
Said with perfect truth that in many 
cases today instead of having two-car 
garages, as we were once promised dur- 
ing a previous era, we now have two 
families in those garages. 

This is the situation as it exists. It is 
well known and it is deplorable. This 
condition has been created not overnight, 
but has accumulated over the past 17 
years. The first inroads made upon the 
state of American housing occurred dur- 
ing the great depression of the late 1920's, 
when, with the breakdown of our econ- 
omy and its resultant unemployment, 
scarcities of money and of public faith, 
the plans and execution of building in 
this Nation lagged along with all other 
enterprise. During the 1930’s when, un- 
der the leadership of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, our Nation was picking up the eco- 
nomic pieces, we began to make progress 
in restoring to normal this and all other 
phases of our existence. Then came the 
great war. We were attacked at Pearl 
Harbor and forced to fight for our lives. 

Nothing is so wasteful as war. It }s 
the exact reverse of the process of pro- 
duction, aiming as it does, at utter de- 
struction of the enemy. No war can be 
won by half-hearted measures and in our 
American way, we spared no pains in 
winning this one as quickly as possible. 
Our every effort was bent to accomplish 
the task with the utmost dispatch. Our 
every national resource was thrown into 
the battle. From the ways of peace and 
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construction we turned our national 
economy with miraculous speed into a 
powerful, huge machine of destruction— 
q machine which, and I thank God for 
it, battered our enemies into complete 
submission and kept our democratic way 
of life intact. 

Many things went into the building of 
this machine, but the most important 
factor was the human factor—the men 
who for 5 years of warfare served their 
Nation in uniform; the manpower which 
ran our factories producing the goods of 
war; the citizens who sacrificed in every 
way in order to bring the conflict to a 
speedy and triumphant conclusion. 
These services will never be weighed, and 
can never be repaid. 

But other things went into the war 
machine as well—some of them, like 
postponements of planning, sacrifice of 
industrial and technological progress in 
peacetime pursuits, neglect of peacetime 
science, also immeasurable, and some of 
them, such as quantities of raw materials 
used by the machinery of war, quite 
capable of being measured, weighed, 
counted, and pigeonholed under the title, 
“Lost Forever to the Nation as a Sacri- 
fiee for Victory.” 

The housing which we do not have to- 
day in large measure falls into that 
category, and we can but bow our heads 
to the fact and be thankful that it is a 
loss of material things and not an in- 
crease in the tabulation of those losses 
which are a billionfold more important 
to our Nation—the sacrifice of lives of 
our citizens. 

But this history behind the current 
housing shortage shows us one thing very 
clearly: What was done 20 years ago; 
10 years ago; 5 years ago—has resulted 
in the situation being as it is today. 
What we do today—now—is of far 
greater importance in this connection 
than ever before. Without immediate, 
prompt, skilled attention, this problem 
is bound to become exceedingly worse. 
On the other Land, by bold action, clear 
planning and a policy of unflinching exe- 
cution, we can do two things which will 
prove of immeasurable benefit. 

First. The long-range view is the re- 
lief offered. by the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill, a measure known as Senate bill 
No. 1592, passed by that body on April 
15 of this year, represents the starting 
point, to me, of all endeavors we may 
make in this field. It is a constructive 
effort to rectify the neglect of these past 
years by centralizing the twenty-odd 
Federal agencies now dealing in hous- 
ing problems under one roof in a 
national housing agency; by providing 
governmental assistance in slum clear- 
ance; by seeking to further private home 
building through loan and investment 
insurance; by inaugurating a public 
housing program of 125,000 units per 
year in an area of this endeavor which 
would not interest sufficient private cap- 
ital because of low returns on the in- 
vestments, and by providing for Gov- 
ernment-financed additional technical 
research. 

It is a comprehensive measure, and I 
believe it to be a great step forward in 
a national attempt to solve this problem. 
It has been undertaken after careful re- 


search, and, I repeat, is the cornerstone 
of our effort to solve this issue. 

In the House of Representatives, this 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on April 16 of this 
year, and there has been no report on it 
as yet. It is claimed that failure of this 
committee to report the bill has been due 
to the pressure of lobbying groups which 
are of the opinion that the bill is against 
the interests of private industry, despite 
the fact that it has been shown, time and 
again, that nine-tenths of the measure 
would benefit private industry. 

DEMOLITION PROGRAM ADVOCATED 


Second. The immediate view is to get 
action now. 

Amidst the cries of material shortages 
for housing which are heard on every 
hand today, the Government itself con- 
trols millions of feet of lumber, millions 
of cubic inches of plumbing, untold 
quantities of the very materials which 
could be put to good use immediately in 
construction of emergency veterans’ 
housing. This material is in the form 
of surplus Army camps throughout the 
United States—unused, deserted, and 
with little likelihood of their being used 
again. 

What could be more logical than to 
demolish these encampments, to salvage 
the invaluable housing materials they 
contain and to place them on the open 
market or use them immediately in the 
localities in which they exist for housing 
projects, either publicly or privately fi- 
nanced? 

The huge quantities of this material, 


coming from these camps, would provide 
one quick answer to the cries of shorf- 
age, would allow time for other sources 
of housing materials to be opened up, 


and—a very important point—these 
supplies, thrown upon the market at this 
time, would be a very important factor 
in smashing the black market which 
currently affects the prices of lumber 
throughout this country. 

This plan has been talked of for some 
time now, among the various housing 
agencies, the Army engineers and the 
War Assets Administration, in charge of 
the surplus camps. At least a month 
ago, decision to execute the plan was 
announced by War Assets Administra- 
tion, but as yet I have been unable to 
see any actual results coming from that 
decision, and as far as I can perceive, 
this action is being slowed because of 
problems arising which result from three 
separate agencies dealing with the plan. 

This is just one example of why cen- 
tralization is needed in housing. 

There is much that can be done in an 
emergency way, when once we take 
action, concerted and immediate action, 
to expedite the matter. Prefabricated 
housing can be arranged, experiments in 
lightweight metal housing can be per- 
formed on a broad basis, with preference 
for quarters to veterans. And in none of 
this need private industry fear that the 
Government is standing forth in direct 
competition in the housing fleld. In- 
deed, governmental activity will serve 
only to stimulate the opportunities 
which industry itself needs at this 
moment to do the best job possible in 
this urgent endeavor. 
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The Senate bill No. 1592, provides 
a mansard roof for the housing pro- 
gram. It strengthens the already exist- 
ing aids to privately financed hous- 
ing, including the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act, the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, 
the National Housing Act, expanding 
their authority for financial] action on 
housing. It gives renewed aid to pri- 
vately financed housing for families of 
low income, allowing them much more ° 
favorable terms of financing than exist 
presently. It makes aid available for 
localities to acquire land for slum clear- 
ance under terms encouraging to private 
industry, in order to develop low-rental 
housing projects. It provides for pro- 
tection of labor standards. It provides 
for increased assistance for farm and 
rural housing, and it calls for a periodic 
inventory of housing needs and programs 
with a view to preventing a recurrence of 
the same critical situation in years to 
come. 

But above all else, this measure does 
one thing, it provides for preference, in 
all these matters, to be shown to veterans 
and their families and to the families of 
veterans who died serving their country 
in the late war. This _ provision, 
throughout the bill, is clear and distinct, 
unequivocal. 

Mr. Speaker, we, as a legislative body 
and as individual citizens of this land, 
owe much to the veterans of World War 
II. We owe them everything granied 
under their “bill of rights,’ including 
educational opportunities, the opportu- 
nity to employment, preference in the 
positions they held before being called to 
service. We owe them the end-of-serv- 
ice payments recently considered on this 
floor. We owe them all of the aid to re- 
orientation in a civilian world which are 
provided by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. We owe them all these things and 
more, measuring the sacrifices, which 
they made for our Nation when called 
upon to do so. 

But let us never forget for one instant 
that this Nation owes them a home— 
and more specifically, it owes them 
homes. The American soldier in Italy 
in 1943; in Okinawa and France in 1944: 
in the Philippines and Belgium in 1945; 
in Germany and Japan following our vic- 
tory—all of these men had one thought 
which recurred to them time and again in 
the midst of their deprivations and 
struggles. It was that one word: Home. 

Home can mean little to them—all 
that we can give them in tribute and 
gratitude can mean little to them—if 
their attempts to find actual homes and 
from these homes to symbolize and direct 
the course of their future lives meet with 
continued failure. 

I call for action—emergency action 
now. I insist that the sooner this prob- 
lem is met head-on, with American in- 
genuity and skill, with cooperation and 
a sincere output of our national energies, 
the inertia will cease, the homes will be 
built, and millions of our citizens will be 
enabled to lead happier, more secure and 
useful lives. 

For this cause I will work unceasingly, 
and in the knowledge that I will not be 
*he only one sincerely seeking a quick 
and complete remedy for the situation. 
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I state émphatically—‘“Let’s finish the 
unfinished business.” Let us take emer- 
gency steps—use the emergency powers 
and proceed to the demolition and mar- 
keting of this surplus material. 

No problem can grow worse than this 
one through delay in its consideration; 
no problem, at this moment, means more 
to so great a number of our citizens. 

I, for one, consider myself bound by 
honor, by citizenship and by common de- 
cency, while a Member of this House, to 
do everything in my power for as long a 
time as may be necessary, to insure that 
meaning and purpose shall be given that 
word, that ideal, of which our GI’s 
dreamed throughout their concentrated 
period of work and sacrifice for this Na- 
tion—the ideal and conception repre- 
sented by the simple word called: Home. 

Let us put roofs over their heads— 
floors under their feet. They stood up 
for us—let us stand up for them. 


Free Enterprise: How To Get It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Grange 
News of the State of Washington. This 
editorial sounds fair warning that we 
dare not throw off all controls, that 
monopoly would destroy competitive 
business. Those who are constantly 
squawking for the elimination of all con- 
trols from big business should give these 
facts a little serious thought. 


FREE ENTERPRISE: HOW TO GET IT 


There are many conscientious people who 
believe that America’s economic troubles can 
best be cured by eliminating restrictions on 
business and industry, end letting the law of 
supply and demand regulate prices. This 
might be a veritable utopia of freedom in 
enterprise if business, industry, and labor 
would allow it to come about, but let’s look 
at the record of the past and see what’s hap- 
pened under free enterprise as big business 
would have it. 

Wendell Berge, of the Justice Department, 
ig authority for the statement that less than 
12,000 firms are engaged in lumber manu- 
facturing as compared with 28,000 of them 
50 years ago; 350 iron and steel manufacturers 
today as compared with nearly 700 of them 
50 years ago; 800 tobacco manufacturers as 
compared with 15,000 of them 50 years ago; 
and so down the list of agricultural imple- 
ments, shoes, chemicals, cotton goods, and 
others. Mr. Berge also made the following 
comparison: 

In 1909 there were 268,000 manufacturing 
companies producing $20,000,000,000 worth of 
goods in the United States. 

In 1939 there were 184,000 manufacturing 
companies producing $56,000,000,000 worth. 
“This amounts to a reduction of 84,000 estab- 
lishments in the face of an increase of 
$36,000,000,000 in value of production” while 
the country’s population increased by some 
$9,000,000, Mr. Berge said. 

Centralization of Government controls has 
been a natural outgrowth of concentration 
of private business controls. Huge corpora- 


tions gobble up little ones, become Nation- 
wide in their extent, tremendously wealthy 
and able to control legislators and regulatory 
bodies by the sheer power of money. Indi- 
vidual enterprise is squeezed out, small com- 
munities and groups of people become help- 
less and appeal to State or Federal Govern- 
ment for aid. The Legislature tries to cor- 
rect the evil by antitrust legislation and 
through more regulatory bodies, but still the 
law of supply and demand takes a beating. 

The real instigators of regimentation in 
this country are the monopolists who, under 
the guise of efficiency, continue to increase 
their hold on the Nation's resources, fixing 
prices and restraining competition. The 
deadly effect of this is that it means restricted 
production followed by misery and starva- 
tion for thousands during recurring depres- 
sions—in this “land of plenty.” And yet, 
when such persons are found guilty of mo- 
nopolistic practices, we slap them on the 
wrist by extracting from them a small per- 
centage of the money which they have ex- 
torted from the public. 

If Congress chooses to put some real teeth 
into our antitrust laws instead of merely 
giving lip service to them, we may begin 
to get somewhere along the road to free enter- 
prise and free government, 


A. F. Whitney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN S. GIBSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are entitled to know 
something of the character and back- 
ground of A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who, 
after leading a paralyzing national rail- 
road strike, threatened publicly to spend 
$47,000,000 of the funds of the brother- 
hood in an effort to discredit and defeat 
President ‘sruman because he brought 
about an end to that strike by forthright 
and courageous action. Do Mr. Whit- 
ney’s dictatorial methods, his willingness 
to paralyze the Nation at a critical hour, 
and his threats of reprisal against the 
President of the United States, reflect 
the opinions and wishes of that great 
body of railroad men—patriotic citi- 
zens—who belong to the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and who contributed 
so magnificently to victory by their out- 
standing performance in manning the 
trains uuring the crucial war years? Or, 
are those policies and methods of Mr. 
Whitney representative of something 
more sinister and subversive, which 
should be exposed to the scrutiny not 
only of the members of that great broth- 
erhood but of the entire American people 
as well? The facts are that Whitney is 
not a true spokesman for the trainmen 
of the brotherhood. His allegiance and 
support is committed rather to those who 
would undermine the political and eco- 
nomic foundations of the Nation, bring 
an end to the American way of life, and 
weaken our institutions by fomenting 
unrest and discord in every conceivable 
manner. Whitney has been affiliated 
with 17 known Communist and Commu- 
nist-front organizations and has ap- 
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peared as sponsor or participant in nv- 
merous subversive meetings, rallies, and 
propaganda campaigns. These facts are 
clearly established in the records of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and in the files of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

This, then, is the man who threatens 
to buy the office of President of the United 
States with $47,000,000 belonging to a 
group of our most patriotic citizens, and 
to spend further substantial sums in 
purging those Members of Congress who 
will not implement the subversive pro- 
gram to which he is apparently com- 
mitted. Let us examine some of the 
facts and discover that Whitney’s pur- 
ported role as champion of the railroad 
workers of this country is merely a con- 
venient cloak for his support of the polit- 
ical and economic schemes hatched in 
Moscow. 

As far back as 1934 we find Mr. Whit- 
ney a speaker at a meeting of the Farm- 
er-Labor Political Federation, an organi- 
zation rumbering many known Commu- 
nists among its active supporters. In 
1936 he appeared as a contributor to The 
Fight Against War and Fascism, which 
was a propaganda vehicle fronting for 
the Reds. During the year 1938, Whit- 
ney’s name was listed in the Communist 
Party organ, The New Masses, as the 
signer of a statement defending the ac- 
tion of the Soviet Government in the so- 
called Moscow purge trials, issued by the 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy. He became a vice chairman of that 
league in 1939. It has been denounced 
by the Department of Justice as a Com- 
munist-front organization. 

When the Communists were testing 
their strength against the rival Rome- 
Berlin dictatorships by dispatching men 
and armaments from Russia to Spain in 
1938, we find Whitney lending public 
support to this military adventure on the 
part of the Soviet Government. ‘He 
sponsored the so-called Friends of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, an organiza- 
tion launched by the Communist fight- 
ers in the Spanish Civil War. He be- 
came a member of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee To Lift the Embargo, which agi- 
tated the repeal of the Embargo Act so 
that weapons could be shipped to the Red 
government of Spain» At about the same 
time he accepted membership in a simi- 
lar propaganda agency known as the 
Washington Committee To Lift the 
Spanish Embargo. Indicating that 
Whitney’s loyalties are still guided by the 
vagaries of Soviet policy is his member- 
ship in 1945 in another organization 
fronting for the Communists known as 
the American Friends of Spanish De- 
mocracy. In the November 15, 1938, is- 
sue of the Communist New Masses his 
name again appears as a sponsor of the 
Committee To Save Spain and China, 
which was another arm of the Commu- 
nist Party formed to foment propaganda 
opposing the duly constituted govern- 
ments in those countries and favoring 
their being controlled by Communists. 
Recent events have proven beyond any 
doubt that the Kremlin has been look- 
ing to Spain and China most particular- 
ly as primary outlets for its policy of ex- 
pansionism and ultimate world domina- 
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tion through military and subversive 
tion. 

Make no mistake by assuming that 
Whitney was merely a misguided liberal 
who was duped into supporting the Com- 
munists by their pretended love for labor 
and the underprivileged classes. His 
activities and affiliations show, beyond 
any possible contradiction, that his sup- 
port was always pledged to the current 
program of the Red Internationale no 
matter how inconsistent and devious it 
might be. Furthermore, he sponsored 
those movements which had no connec- 
tion with the economic and social pre- 
tentions of the Communists, but were 
directed solely toward furtherance of 
the military and diplomatic schemes of 
the Kremlin. 

After advocating policies close to mili- 
tary intervention by the United States 
in behalf of the Communist government 
in Spain, Whitney promptly changed his 
point of view when Stalin chose to enter 
into an alliance with Hitler in August 
1939. With that reversal of the Soviet 
course, we find him publicly demanding 
that the United States keep out of war. 
On October 13, 1939, Whitney was a 
speaker at a national conference on 
civil liberties in the present emergency. 
which was a meeting sponsored by the 
American Civil Liberties Union to whip 
up propaganda in support of the Soviet 
Government in its friendship pact with 
Hitler. A statement by Whitney in sup- 
port of the Russian Government, and its 
foreign and military policies, was pub- 
lished in the September 1941 issue of 
Soviet Russia Today, the official propa- 
ganda organ of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union, which has since become known as 
the National Council for American- 
Soviet Friendship, and was founded and 
controlled by the Communist Party. He 
was a member of that organization and, 
in 1943, sponsored a gathering termed the 
“Congress of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship.” As late as February 10, 1944, we 
find Whitney’s name appearing in the 
pages of the Daily Worker, official organ 
of the Communist Party, as.a sponsor of 
a similar meeting called a United States- 
Soviet Friendship Rally. 

Whitney’s activities were not, how- 
ever, confined to assisting and support- 
ing the policies of the Russian Commu- 
nist hierarchy in Moscow. His close con- 
nection with tne conspiracies and agita- 
ions of the Communists in this country 
is evidenced by his participation in nu- 
Merous projects of the American Com- 
munist Party. He was affiliated with the 
International Labor Defense, in reality 
the legal arm of the party and a direct 
agency of the Red Internationale of 
Moscow. From 1934 to 1941, he was affili- 
ated with the American Youth Congress, 
an important political mouthpiece for 
the Same party. On July 1, 1939, Whit- 
ney'’s name is listed as the signer of a call 
to a convention of the last-named or- 
ganization. Even more revealing of his 
Connection with the Communist Party 
is his contribution as a writer to a pub- 
lication called Champion, the official 
organ of the Young Communist League. 
He was also affiliated with the League of 
American Writers, branded by the De- 


partment of Justice as a typical Com- 
munist-front organization, and contrib- 
uted substantially to its propaganda 
drives. 

In addition to these espousals of the 
cause of the Russian Government and its 
puppet, the American Communist Party, 
A. F. Whitney could always be relied up- 
on to lend indirect assistance and sup- 
port to Reds and their fellow travelers 
in this country. Between 1938 and 1940, 
he was a member of the national com- 
mittee of the self-styled American Civil 
Liberties Union, the principal function 
of which was defending Reds and Soviet 
sympathizers in court. He was also a 
member of the so-called Joint Commit- 
tee for Trade Union Rights described by 
a congressional committee as a “typical 
front organization of the Communist 
Party,” which devoted itself chiefly to 
assisting in the defense of Red labor 
racketeers who had raided the treasury 
of the International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union. Other agencies, sup- 
ported and manned by American Com- 
munists, with which Whitney became af- 
filiated inctude the American Congress 
for Peace and Democracy, the National 
Labor Committee, the National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties, <nd the 
National Committee To Abolish the Poll 
Tax. 

In 1942 he signed an open letter to 
the late President Roosevelt demanding 
the abandonment of deportation pro- 
ceedings against Harry Bridges, the 
Communist chief of the west-coast long- 
shoremen. ‘That letter was sponsored 
by still another Red-front organization 
known as the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties. From 1944 he 
has served as a member of the executive 
committee of the CIO-—National Citizens’ 
Political Action Committee headed by 
Sidney Hillman. His public identifica- 
tion with the activities of known Com- 
munists and Russian sympathizers is 
shown, perhaps most clearly of all, by 
his acting as a sponsor of the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Red armr 

All these facts, which are well docu- 
mented and supported in official Govern- 
ment files, when fitted together form a 
Picture which is at once enlightening 
and tragic. Mr. Whitney’s attempt to 
jeopardize the lives and welfare of the 
American people and to defy their Gov- 
ernment in a Nation-wide railroad strike, 
and his subsequent public threat to 
eliminate President Truman and to 
buy the office of President of the United 
States, are actions which in no way rep- 
resent the opinions or wishes of the em- 
ployees of the great American railroads. 
The railway unions and the public should 
know about Mr. Whitney and his actions. 
They are actions typical of those Red 
sympathizers and supporters who cater 
to the slightest whim of the Red Inter- 
nationale, in its plan to foment unrest 
and disorder in this Nation as a means 
of furthering its subversive designs on 
the American people and their Goverr- 
ment—none of which is in the interest of 
railroad workers, their unions, or the 
American people. 
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Lt. Gen. Roy S. Geiger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to a great 
American, a great general and a distin- 
guished citizen of Florida, of whom we 
are proud—a modest man, but a brave 
man, and a great leader whose inherent 
worth has been proven on fields of battle. 
Florida is proud of Lt. Gen. Roy S. Geiger, 
United States Marine Corps. 

Lieutenant General Geiger, is a pioneer 
marine aviator and the Commanding 
General, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, has 
commanded marine units in four Pacific 
campaigns—Guadalcanal, Bougainville, 
Peleliu, and Okinawa—winning three 
major decorations for outstanding serv- 
ice. 

He was appointed to his present rank 
on June 19, 1945, while in command of 
the Third Amphibious Corps on Okinawa. 
On June 18, 1945, when Lt. Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, Jr., Commander of the 
Tenth Army, was killed in action, Gen- 
eral Geiger temporarily took over com- 
mand of all forces on the island. He was 
the first marine ever to head an army. 

The fifth marine to become an aviator, 
General Geiger directed all aviation in 
the early, bitter days at Guadalcanal. 
For distinguished work there under fire 
he was awarded a Gold Star to add to his 
first Navy Cross which he won as an air- 
man in France in World War I. 

In the Bougainville campaign, in the 
Guam action, and later in the occupation 
of Peleliu, he was over-all commander of 
marine and Army troops. 

At Bougainville he assumed command 
of the First Marine Amphibious Corps, 
relieving Gen. A. A. Vandergrift who 
headed an initial assault, and who be- 
came the present commandant of the 
Marine Corps. General Geiger received 
the Distinguished Service Medal for ex- 
ceptional service at Bougainville, and at 
Guam his outstanding generalship 
gained him a Gold Star in lieu of a sec- 
ond Distinguished Service Medal. 

Born January 25, 1885 at Middleburg, 
Fla., the general was graduated from 
Stetson University, De Land, Fla., in 1907 
with a bachelor of laws degree. After 
serving 2 years as an enlisted man he was 
appointed a second lieutenant February 
5, 1909. During World War I he served 
with distinction in command of a marine 
air squadron, and later saw duty in Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Panama, the Philippines, 
China, and Haiti. 

He is a graduate of the Army General 
Service School, the Army War College, 
and the senior and advanced courses of 
the Naval War College. 

He served as director of marine avia- 
tion from 1931 to 1935, and for 6 months 
in 1943. 

His wife, Mrs. Eunice R. Geiger, is also 
a Floridian. 
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Information for Alaska Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a general summary of the rights and 
benefits of veterans of World War II and 
is designed to give discharged service- 
men, in as compact form as possible, the 
essentials of the various aids and assist- 
ance granted by the Federal Government 
and by the Territory of Alaska for the 
returning veterans. A veteran of World 
War II is entitled to benefits that were 
not available to veterans of World War I; 
and the four major laws that Congress 
has enacted for the sole benefit of vet- 
erans of this war are: First, the Selective 
Service Act with its job-protection bene- 
fits; second, Public Law 346, as amended, 
better known as the GI bill, with its edu- 
cational and loan benefits; third, Public 
Law 16, which deals specifically with the 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans; and, 
fourth, the Terminal Leave Pay Bill, 
which only very recently has been en- 
acted. In addition there are previous 
veterans’ laws affecting discharged serv- 
icemen of this war, such as those grant- 
ing hospitalization and pensions. 

Advantages which have resulted from 
laws enacted by the Congress of the 
United States are called Federal benefits. 
Besides those, the Territory of Alaska has 
passed legislation which confer addi- 
tional rights and benefits on veterans— 
these being reserved solely for residents 
of Alaska. The first part of this sum- 
mary will be devoted to the Federal ben- 
efits; the second part to the Territorial 
or local benefits. 

This summary will be quite general and 
necessarily brief. Any attempt to write 
a summary of the rights and benefits that 
would cover every possible problem that 
might arise would result in a discourse 
of such voluminous nature that its very 
length would tend to discourage the ma- 
jority of persons from reading it. There- 
fore, the principal reason for writing this 
is to inform each and every veteran of 
the fact that he does have certain rights 
and benefits because of his service in 
the armed forces during World War II. 

Each benefit that will be considered 
here is covered briefly—in one or two 
short paragraphs. The laws from which 
these advantages are derived will, of 
course, have certain exceptions and con- 
ditions, depending upon different cir- 
cumstances. There will probably arise 
questions of various nature, such as those 
concerning eligibility and qualifications. 
All those things are cared for fully in an 
organization that has been established 
for that very purpose, namely, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The principal 
office of the Veterans’ Administration is 
in Washington, D. C., but many branch 
and field offices have been established 
throughout the several States and Ter- 
ritories. Those in Alaska are located at 
the present time in Juneau, Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, and Ketchikan. In all of 


those offices are men that are specially 
qualified to assist veterans. Veterans 
have earned these benefits and they 
should take advantage of the opportunity 
to receive them. In some cases, delay 
will make one ineligible for some of these 
rights. Therefore, each veteran should 
either go in person or write to one of 
those offices in order to determine what 
his rights are. The correct manner of 
addressing letters is as fotlows: 

Mr. Anthony E. Karnes, Regional Di- 
rector, Veterans’ Administration, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Mr. Earnest E. Lincoln, Subregional Di- 
rector, Veterans’ Administration, An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

Mr. Orman T. Smith, Contact Repre- 
sentative, Veterans’ Administration, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Mr. Nicholas Zavinsky, Contact Rep- 
resentative, Veterans’ Administration, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Considered here are 11 principal topics. 
They are covered in the order in which 
they are listed: Educational and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Employment, Re- 
adjustment Allowances, Hospitalization, 
Pensions, Insurance, Loans, Legal As- 
sistance, Relief Organizations, Surplus 
Priorities, Mustering-Out Pay, and Ter- 
minal Leave Pay. 

EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Under the GI bill of rights educa- 
tional opportunities are available to 
qualified veterans for completing their 
education or for obtaining refresher 
courses at Government expense. The 
veteran must initiate his course not later 
than 4 years after either the date of his 
discharge or the termination: of the war, 
whichever is later. Any eligible veteran 
may receive 1 year of education or train- 
ing, plus additional education—up to a 
maximum of 4 years—for total length of 
active service. He need not have been 
under 25 years of age when he entered 
the service, nor need he show that his 
education was interrupted by war serv- 
ice, two limitations which appeared in 
the original GI bill. A veteran receives 
$65 a month as a living allowance if he 
is without dependents while in attend- 
ance at the educational institution, or 
$90 a month if he has dependents. How- 
ever, veterans employed in full-time 
work that is not a part of the course of 
training are not entitled to any sub- 
sistence. 

A veteran who has a service-connected 
pensionable disability and who desires to 
take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities should apply for vocational re- 
habilitation under Public Law 16. One 
who is eligible under this law will receive 
educational advantages plus additional 
benefits which he would not receive un- 
der the GI bill. A veteran with a service- 
connected pensionable disability is not 
excluded from the GI bill, but it is to his 
advantage for him to obtain his educa- 
tion under Public Law 16 because of more 
benefits which he will derive. 

In addition to these educational bene- 
fits at schools, a veteran may be entitled 
to apprentice or on-the-job training. 
Apprenticeship, as conducted in Ameri- 
can industry under modern methods, is a 
system of training in which an employee 
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is given thorough instruction and ex. 
perience, both on the job and in the 
classroom, in all the practical and theo. 
retical aspects of the work in a skilleg 
trade. A veteran who is accepted for 
employment as an apprentice earns as 
he learns. His wages increase as he 
advances from one step in his training to 
another. The advancement takes place 
at regular intervals—usually every ¢ 
months. Upon completion of his ap- 
prenticeship he receives the wage rate 
paid all-around skilled workers in the 
trade. 

Similar to one who enters an educa- 
tional institution, a veteran who enters 
an apprenticeship program is entitled to 
a subsistence allowance. Application for 
this type of training should be made to 
the Veterans’ Administration or to the 
United States Employment Service. 

EMPLOYMENT 


A veteran seeking employment should 
go to the nearest office of the United 
States Employment Service. In each 
local office a special counseling service is 
provided solely for veterans. Handi- 
capped veterans will have special ad- 
vantages under a program of selective 
placement, whereby the handicapped 
individual is considered for every job in 
accordance with his capacity to perform 
the physical demands of the job. Offices 
of the United States Employment Service 
in Alaska are located at the following 
places: Juneau, Anchorage, Ketchikan, 
Fairbanks, and Kodiak. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission offers preference ratings to re- 
turning servicemen and women for posi- 
tions in Federal agencies. Announce- 
ments of Federal civil-service positions 
can be secured from any first- or second- 
class post office, or by writing directly to 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or to any re- 
gional or branch regional office. 

Under the selective training and serv- 
ice law of 1940 a veteran is entitled by 
law to reemployment in the former posi- 
tion or in a position of like seniority, 
status, and pay that he was in before he 
entered the armed forces. To exercise 
this right the veteran must apply to his 
former employer for reemployment with- 
in 90 days after the date of his discharge, 
or within 90 days after hospitalization 
continuing after discharge for a period of 
not more than 1 year. If a veteran has 
difficulty in getting back his former job, 
he may apply to his selective service 
local board for assistance. A former 
Federal employee has similar reemploy- 
ment rights. 

READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Under certain conditions of eligibility, 
money payments of readjustment allow- 
ances are available to veterans, to assist 
them to become established in gainful 
civilian occupations. Unemployed vet- 
erans who register with an office of the 
United States Employment Service are 
entitled to a readjustment allowance of 
$20 per week while unemployed. An 
eligible veteran may receive such pay- 
ments up to a maximum of 1 year, de- 
pending on length of service. Self-em- 
ployed veterans with net earnings of less 
than $100 in any month, up to a maxi- 
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mum of 1 year, also depending on length 
of service. In order to claim readjust- 
ment allowances, the veteran should 
apply at an office of the Territorial Un- 
employment Compensation Agency, or at 
an office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. In Alaska the former of- 
fice is located at Juneau. 
HOSPITALIZATION 


The Veterans’ Administration provides 
hospitalization for any veteran of any 
war who was discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable. Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities are given 
preference. Veterans with non-service- 
connected disabilities are eligible if a 
hospital bed is available and the veteran 
makes a sworn statement that he is un- 
able to defray expense of treatment. 
To apply for hospitalization, the veteran 
should obtain the necessary form from 
an office of the Veterans’ Administration, 
fill it out, and forward it to the nearest 
hospital or office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. In an emergency, the vet- 
eran should be examined immediately by 
a local physician. The physician should 
then phone the nearest Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility, state the nature of 
the case, and obtain prior approval for 
admission. This applies to both service- 
connected and non-service-connected 
emergencies. 


Reimbursement may be made for 


medical treatment of a service-connected 
condition obtained without prior author- 
ization from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion when there is a medical emergency, 
Government facilities were not available, 
or delay would be hazardous. 


A veteran whose disabilities are serv- 
ice-connected may in addition to hos- 
pitalization and domiciliary care receive 
out-patient, medical, surgical, and dental 
services for service-connected illness or 
injuries. Treatment may be given at a 
Veterans’ Administration facility or 
regional office or be authorized to be 
given by a physician or dentist in the 
veteran’s place of residence. 

PENSIONS 


A veteran who has a service-connected 
disability will be entitled to a pension. 
These disability payments run from 
$11.50 per month for a 10 percent disa- 
bility to $115 per month for total disa- 
bility. Sums as high as $265 per month 
may be paid for certain specific disabil- 
ities of an unusual or particularly bur- 
densome character. 

A veteran may also obtain a pension 
for non-service-connected disability un- 
Ger the following conditions: if he is 
Single, his annual income must not ex- 
ceed $1,000; if married or having de- 
pendent minor children, his annual in- 
come must not exceed $2,500; disability 
must not be due to the veteran’s own 
willful misconduct; disability must be 
permanently and totally disabling. Pen- 
sion for permanent and total non-serv- 
ice-connected disability is $50 per month. 
The pension rate is increased to $60 a 
month following 10 years of continuous 
Permanent total disability or on reaching 
ihe age of 65 years. 

It is possible that a disabled veteran 
receiving a pension may be hospitalized, 
and in that event the original law was 
that his pension would not exceed $20 


per month for a service-connected disa- 
bility and $8 per month for a non-Serv- 
ice-connected disability. However, that 
law has been recently amended; and in 
such a situation the pension will con- 
tinue without reduction until the first 
day of the seventh month following the 
month of admission of such veteran for 
treatment orcare. If his treatment con- 
tinues beyond that seventh month, then 
his pension, if $30 a month or less, will 
continue without reduction; but if it is 
greater than $30 a month the payments 
shall not exceed 50 percent of the amount 
otherwise payable or $30 per month, 
whichever is greater. After the veteran 
is discharged from such care or treat- 
ment, he will be paid in a lump sum such 
additional amount as would equal the 
total sum by which his pension has been 
reduced by virtue of this law. 
INSURANCE 


The National Service Life Insurance— 
Government insurance—which veterans 
obtained while in the armed forces is 
the cheapest and best life insurance 
available. Originally this insurance was 
issued on the 5-year level-premium plan, 
but the law has been amended to extend 
the term to 8 years. This means that as 
long as premiums are paid the policy will 
remain in force for 8 years from the time 
that it was issued. However, this policy 
is a temporary, or term, policy; and in 
order to have it remain in force after the 
expiration of the 8 years as permanent 
insurance, it must be converted to one of 
the standard forms of policy. It is bet- 
ter for the veteran not to wait the full 
8 years, but to convert this Government 
insurance to one of the standard forms 
as soon as he feels that he can afford it. 
The premium payments when the policy 
is converted will be greater than before, 
but they will be considerably less than 
premiums which a veteran would be 
obliged io pay if he were to take out a 
new policy as a civilian. Also, as long as 
the veteran does not allow his Govern- 
ment insurance to lapse, he may con- 
vert this policy to a standard form with- 
out being obliged to undergo a physical 
examination. 

In order to keep the Government in- 
surance in force, premium payments 
should be continued—these payments 
remaining the same after discharge as 
the amount deducted from pay while in 
service. The first premium payment is 
usually payable during the first month 
after discharge. When making payment 
the policy number should be shown; how- 
ever, if this is not known, payment should 
be accompanied by a letter giving name, 
serial number, rank, organization, and 
date of birth of the insured. Reduction 
may be made in the amount of the in- 
surance by application to the Veterans’ 
Administration. Change in beneficiary 
after discharge may be made by applica- 
tion to the Veterans’ Administration. 
Checks, drafts, or money orders for pre- 
mium payments on the Government in- 
surance should be made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States and sent 
to Collections Subdivision, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

LOANS 


Various types of loans are available 
under the GI bill of rights for the 
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purchase or construction of homes: for 
the purchase of farms and farm equip- 
ment; and for the purchase of business 
and business property. Application for 
loans must be made within 2 years after 
separation or 2 years after the end of the 
war, whichever is later—but not later 
than 5 years after the end of the war. 
To apply for guaranty of a loan for the 
purchase of a home, farm, or business 
property, the veteran should first con- 
sult the person or concern from whom 
he expects to borrow money. Potential 
lenders will have available necessary ap- 
plication forms and desired information. 
If such information is not readily avail- 
able, the veteran should consult the near- 
est office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 
LEGAL ASSISTANCE 


The American Bar Association has 
adopted a program of legal assistance to 
be extended to veterans of the present 
war, and in their behalf to their widows, 
orphans, and dependents. This assist- 
ance is given with regard to personal 
legal problems arising as a result of or 
during service with the armed forces. 
It is to be available for a period of 6 
months following separation from active 
service, or for such additional period as 
may be necessary or appropriate. For 
such legal assistance the veteran should 
contact the local bar association. 

Service personnel are not excused from 
filing Federal income-tax returns and 
paying income taxes merely by reason of 
being on active duty. In order to deter- 
mine whether a veteran is obliged to pay 
Federal income tax for the period of time 
that he was in the service, he should get 
in touch with the nearest office of the 
collector of internal revenue. 

RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS 

The American Red Cross provides fi- 
nancial assistance to servicemen, dis- 
abled ex-servicemen, and their depend- 
ents, and the dependents of deceased 
servicemen, on the basis of need and with- 
in certain limitations. Other organiza- 
tions that offer various forms of relief 
are: The American Legion; the Disabled 
Veterans; the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
the Salvation Army Corps; and the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association. 

SURPLUS PRIORITIES 


By virtue of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1946 returning veterans can purchase 
surplus property to set themselves up and 
help to maintain themselves in business 
without buying through regular dealer 
channels or paying a profit to anyone. 
Amendment of this act provides for set- 
ting aside for sale to veterans of World 
War II exclusively, either for personal or 
business use, selected items in heaviest 
demand and in short supply. It also ad- 
vances to a general priority second only 
to that of Federal agencies veterans for- 
mer preference in the purchase of any 
goods for use in establishing their own 
small enterprises. 

MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


Mustering-out payments are made to 
each member of the armed forces who 
has had active service in World War II 
and who has been discharged or released 
from active service under honorable con- 
ditions on or after December 7, 1941. 
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This is in accordance with the Muster- 
ing-Out Payment Act of 1944. This law 
is subject to certain exceptions, and pay- 
ments are made under the following con- 
ditions and methods of payment: 

First. Persons who have had active 
service for 60 days or more and have 
served outside the continental limits of 
the United States or in Alaska shall re- 
ceive $300. 

Second. Persons who have performed 
active service for 60 days or more but 
have not served outside the continental 
limits of the United States or in Alaska 
shall receive $200. 

Third. Persons who have served for 
less than 60 days shall receive $100. 

TERMINAL LEAVE BILL 


The most recent law which has been 
enacted by Congress which confers bene- 
fits on veterans is the terminal-leave 
bill. This bill provides that enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces shall be en- 
titled to leave with pay at the rate of 244 
calendar days for each month of active 
service—the total amount of accrued 
leave not to exceed 120 calendar days. 
Before this bill was passed, only com- 
missioned cfficers were eligible for this 
leave with pay. 

The manner in which a veteran will 
profit from this law is as follows: If the 
veteran had served in the armed forces 
after September 8, 1939, he is entitled to 
a payment in lieu of the leave that he 
had eccumulated during his time in the 
service. This leave payment will be set- 
tled and compensated for on the basis of 
the base and longevity pay and allow- 
ances applicable to the veteran at the 
time of his discharge. In the case of 
former enlisted personnel of the first 
three grades who had dependents at the 
time of discharge, the allowances will 
be computed at the rate of 70 cents a day 
for subsistence, plus $1.25 a day for quar- 
ters. 

As the bill was written, payment was 
to be made in cash for amounts less than 
$50—the remainder to be paid off in 
special bonds. These bonds, bearing 
interest, cannot be cashed for 5 years 
from the date of the veteran’s discharge. 
However, immediate use of the bonds is 
permitted to pay premiums on World 
War II life insurance and for conver- 
sion of the low-rate wartime insurance 
to civilian permanent insurance. 

After next September 1, terminal leave 
payment will end for both officers and 
men. Thereafter, armed forces person- 
nel will be permitted to accumulate no 
more than 60 days furlough. Veterans 
will have a full year in which to file with 
War and Navy Departments their ter- 
minal leave pay claims. 

TERRITORIAL BENEFITS 


As was mentioned previously, the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska has, through legislative 
enactment, passed laws which confer 
benefits upon veterans which are in ad- 
dition to those of Federal nature and 
are reserved for those veterans who are 
residents of Alaska. In the following 
sections those laws which are peculiar 
to Alaska will be considered, and also 
will be covered some of the Federal bene- 
fits as they apply in Alaska. The prin- 
cipal topics taken in the following order 
are: Commissioner of Veterans’ Affairs; 
Loans and Bonuses; Employment; Re- 


adjustment Allowances; Hospitaliza- 
tion; Legal Assistance; Homesteads; and 
Mining. 

COMMISSIONER OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Besides the Veterans’ Administration 
offices located in Alaska, the Territory 
has established an office of the Commis- 
sioner of Veterans’ Affairs. The head- 
quarters of this office at Juneau, with 
Mr. Norman Haley as the person in 
charge—or the Commissioner of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs—administers the laws, 
rules, and regulations relating to the 
veterans’ loan program, which is con- 
sidered below. The principal office and 
the branch cffices of this organization 
together with their locations and persons 
in charge are listed: Mr. Norman Haley, 
Box 2721, Juneau, Alaska; Mr. Harry 
Palmer, Box 1971, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Mr. Brooks Drayton, Box 1399, Anchor- 
age, Alaska; Mr. Frank Clayton, Box 151, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

LOANS AND BONUSES 


By virtue of an act passed by the Ter- 
ritorial legislature in 1946 entitled the 
Alaska World War II Veterans Act, vet- 
erans who are residents of Alaska are 
entitled to various types of loans or to a 
bonus. Loans will be given for educa- 
tional, domestic, and other personal uses, 
not to exceed $2,500. Loans will be given 
to purchase, remodel, repair, build, fur- 
nish or equip homes or farms in Alaska, 
including the clearing and draining of 
such farms, not to exceed $10,000. Loans 
will be given to acquire or finance busi- 
nesses including mining and fishing and 
equipment for the same, but not including 
farming, not to exceed $10,000. An ap- 
plicant will be considered eligible for 
more than one type of loan, but the total 
standing against any one borrower may 
not exceed $10,000 at any one time. 

The payment of an Alaskan veterans’ 
cash bonus is also authorized under this 
act, and it will be a sum in dollars equal 
to the number of months which the vet- 
eran spent in the service multiplied by 
10, providing that no bonus shall be paid 
for time served for enlistment or reen- 
listment after November 1, 1945. The 
bonus will be an alternative to the loan 
privileges, until such bonus shall be 
repaid. 

The principal qualifications for vet- 
erans under this act are: (1) Tnat he has 
served for 1 year or more in the armed 
forces; (2) that he has been honorably 
discharged or released from the armed 
forces; (3) that he was at the time of 
his induction a resident of the Territory 
of Alaska; (4) that he had been a resi- 
dent for not less than 1 year immediately 
prior to his induction; and (5) that he 
has returned to the Territory of Alaska 
after discharge as resident with the in- 
tention of remaining in the Territory. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in Alaska are at Juneau, 
Anchorage, Ketchikan, Fairbanks, and 
Kodiak. The representatives of this de- 
partment have done much to help the 
veteran in finding employment through 
its counseling service. Under the GI bill 
a veteran is entitled to training on the 
job with allowances paid by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. In the absence of 
any organization in Alaska to try to de- 
velop this on-the-job training program, 


the Employment Service has taken over 
the job of promoting the use of appren. 
ticeship and on-the-job training pro- 
grams, and has created opportunities for 
veterans to become skilled workmen. [py 
addition to these services, the Emplo,- 
ment Service has taken numerous clai:ns 
for benefits both for unemployment anq 
self-employment—these claims ordj- 
narily being handled by the Unemploy.. 
ment Compensation Commission as re- 
adjustment allowances. 
READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


The office of the Unemployment Com. 
pensation Commission at Juneau takes 
care of claims for readjustment allow- 
ances. The regulations of the Commis. 
sion provide that an unemployed person 
shall report to the Employment Office 
most accessible to him and shall there 
register for work and file a claim for 
benefits. They also provide that any 
individual! located in an isolated area not 
served by the Employment Service may 
file his claim by mail. Such claims are 
to be certified by either the postmaster 
or the United States Commissioner. In 
some cases where neither of these offi- 
cials are available, it is permissible to 
have the claim witnessed by two repu- 
table citizens. 

HOSPITALIZATION 


Any veteran_who has served during 
any war is entitled to emergency hos- 
pitalization. In Alaska the Veterans’ 
Administration has made contracts with 
most of the hospitals in Alaska and are 
in the process of making contracts with 
the remaining hospitals for this service. 
All a veteran needs to do is tell his physi- 
cian that he is a veteran and the physi- 
cian provides the application form for his 
free hospitalization and _ treatment. 
Even before this application is made out 
and signed by the veteran the physician 
or cne of the representatives of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration wires the regional 
office at Juneau for authority to hos- 
pitalize the veteran and this authority is 
immediately granted providing the infor- 
mation is complete, and the authority is 
authorized as of the day the veteran 
enters the hospital. 

Most of the physicians in Alaska have 
been appointed or designated medical ex- 
aminers of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and veterans with disabilities may go t0 
these doctors for treatment, payment for 
this service as well as for medicige tor 
the treatment being made by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

LEGAL ASSISTANCE 


A program of the American Bar Ass0- 
ciation, to give legal assistance to vet- 
erans, has not yet been set up in Alaska, 
but one is contemplated at an eal-y 
date. At the present moment a similar 
program for legal aid is in operation by 
and through the local bar associations In 
various cities in Alaska. The local bat 
associations will furnish legal aid to a 
veteran to the extent of advising him © 
his rights and furnishing more extended 
service if necessary at minimum cost oF 
charge. A lack of funds on the part of 
the veteran will not deprive him of such 
advice and assistance. 

HIOMESTEADS 


In Alaska there is considrable un- 
appropriated and unreserved public 
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land adapted to agricultural use. It is 
possible under certain conditions to make 
homestead settlements on this land. 
Veterans will have special privileges with 


regard to this homesteading. Under the 


homestead laws there is a period of 3 
years’ residence and cultivation required, 
but a veteran is entitled to have a period 
equal to the term of his service in the 
armed forces not exceeding 2 years, de- 
ducted from this 3 years’ residence and 
cultivation. Furthermore, the home- 
steads of veterans initiated prior to their 
entrance into service are protected from 
forfeiture during the period of such 
service. Minors who are in service may 
make homestead entry, under certain 
conditions. Where lands are. newly 
opened or restored to homestead entry, 
veterans will be granted a preference 
right of application for a period of 90 
days before the land becomes subject to 
application by the general public. 
MINING 


The law requires an expenditure of at 
least $100 in labor or improvements of a 
mining nature to be made each year on 
all mining claims located in Alaska. 
However, holders of mining claims who 
are in the armed forces are exempted 
from the performance of assessment 
work by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940. By this act the law on 
assessment work will not apply to men in 
the armed forces until 6 months after 
the termination of their service, or until 
their release from hospitalization on ac- 
count of wounds or disabilities incurred 
in line of duty. The provisions of this 
act will remain in force until 6 months 
after the termination of the war by a 
treaty of peace proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, and for such additiona! time as 
may be necessary for the enjoyment of 
any privilege accruing with respect to 
military services performed prior to the 
end of the 6-month period following 
the proclamation of a treaty of peace. 





Enemy to Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a pub- 
lished article recently appearing in a 
farm publication, which is as follows: 


ENEMY TO FARMERS 


About communism there is much that 
Americans do not know. We do know that 
Communists want to destroy our form of 
government. They hate our way of life. 

Why they desire so intensely to uproot a 
system that has accomplished so much, and 
why they are willing to work so furiously to 
create confusion and disturbance, are mys- 
teries to most of us. 

_ Communists persistently worm their way 
‘nto educational institutions, stir up and 
prolong strikes, work into farm organizations, 
push into radio and publishing, sneak into 
Government jobs—everywhere with the same 
Vicious intent. Always the purpose is to 
create and fan discontent and dissatisfaction, 


Whatever is against a stronger United States 
they are for. 

The Communist takes advantage of every 
crack in the armor of Americanism. He is for 
strikes because they slow up production. He 
is for big spending because it weakens the 
Nation. He.agitates for Government to take 
care of everything, because he knows that 
Government bungling gets discontented 
groups to play his game. He never rests. 

He will even support some things that are 
right, because he specializes in fooling well- 
meaning, honest Americans into aiding his 
effort to make chaos. 

If you catch him at any of his tricks he 
screams that you are a Red baiter and a dirty 
Fascist, plotting to fool the common people. 

One thing Americans do know about com- 
munism. It is a treasonous enemy for which 
there can be only one treatment. That is to 
recognize its ideas and acts, and stamp them 
down ruthlessly. 





Vet Who Gave His Eyes for His Country 
Evicted and Refused Service in Res- 


taurant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the following article taken 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
July 31, 1946, which speaks for itself: 


HOMELESS IS THE HERO: VET WHO GAVE HIS EYES 
FOR HIS COUNTRY EVICTED AND REFUSED SERVICE 
IN RESTAURANT 


Houston, Tex., July 30.—Joe Sanders knew 
his life was going to be more difficult after he 
was blinded by a land mine while in European 
combat, but he admitted tonight that he had 
not taken into account all the chances for 
complications. 

An ex-corporal of the Thirty-third Armored 
Engineers, the 36-year-old Sanders’ most 
serious problem of the moment is finding a 
place to live, because his landlady has ordered 
him, his wife, and their 14-year-old daugh- 
ter, Willie, to move. 

Not so serious, but more humiliating, 
Sanders said, was being refused service at a 
cafe. 

The land mine which robbed Joe of his 
sight was a mean contraption. It tore his 
face badly, blackening the skin and leaving 
heavy scars. Bone deterioration still causes 
Joe trouble. 

Last week, a cafe owner refused to serve 
him, “unless he comes around to the back 
where the customers won't see him.” Mrs. 
Sanders, who wanted to leave Joe there for 
the meal, reported that the same cafe man 
had served Joe so long as he was in uniform. 

A few days later, the Sanders landlady told 
them she wanted them to move. She handed 
them an eviction notice. Mrs. Sanders, who 
works part time as a waitress, handed the 
notice back. The landlady then refused to 
accept cash payment for the rent. The 
Sanders want to move, but thus far they 
haven’t found a place. 

In their present quarters, they have four 
rooms of a five-room house, The landlady 
has the fifth. 

Both the Sanders and the landlady agree 
it’s a bad set-up. But finding some place to 
move to is another problem. Two landlords 
were ready to take the Sanders family until 
they saw Joe was a blind man. ; 
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One merely said no, they couldn't have the 
apartment. The second was less diplomatic. 
“Oh, he’s blind,” Mrs. Sanders quoted the 
landlady. “You might not be able to pay 
rent.” 

What Joe wants is a place with a big back 
porch. He’sa cabinet worker. A back porch, 
he believes, would be fine for cabinet work, 
with Mrs. Sanders providing the eyes. 





Poland and the Atlantic Charter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as our Secretary of State takes 
his seat at the first peace conference of 
the Second World War, standing silently 
beside him is the faith and hope of every 
American who believes in justice and hu- 
manity. As he sits to consider the docu- 
ment that will decide the future fate of 
Italy, Finland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria, should we not remind him of 
another document and of the fate of 
another nation? I speak sadly of Poland 
and the Atlantic Charter. 

The promise of the Atlantic Charter 
came as a clarion call to the embattled 
peoples of Poland during the grim days of 
the early war. That ringing declaration 
by the leaders of two powerful nations 
reechoed in the hearts of the trampled 
citizens of that country and gave them 
new hope in their battle against the ag- 
gressors. 

To all of the little people of the world, 
crushed under the iron heel of fascism, 
the Atlantic Charter promised freedom— 
freedom from want, freedom from fear, 
freedom to choose their own government, 
and freedom from territorial seizure. 

To the struggle of the Poles fighting 
for freedom in France, Norway, Libya, 
and Italy; to the struggle of the Poles 
fighting heroically in the air over 
Britain; to the struggle of the vast un- 
derground army in Poland itself, the At- 
lantic Charter gave new meaning, visu- 
alizing for those patriots a world free 
from the evils which they had come to 
know So well. 

Poland looks back upon those lons 
years now. The fight against fascis: 
ended victoriously over a year ago. To- 
day, Poland, by all rights, should be 
taking her place among the free nations 
of the world. Instead, the people of Po- 
land are asking, “For what did we shed 
tears, sacrifice our homes, and give our 
blood? What signifies the noble words 
of the Atlantic Charter now?” 

Today, those words are a grotesque 
and monstrous jest. Fear grips the 
heart of Poland. Her territories have 
been seized. She is governed by decree. 
Hunger and disease stalk the length and 
breadth of her land. 

Consider the indictment: 

Poland has had imposed upon her a 
puppet government, responsive only to 
the will of the Kremlin, headed by citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union, and recognized 
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by the United States and Great Britain, 
signatories of the Atlantic Charter. 

Poland has had taken from her, with 
the tacit consent of the United States 
and Great Britain, and against her will, 
the territories seized by Russia in the 
1939 partition. 

Poland enjoys the “freedom” of im- 
mediate arrest for any citizen who ex- 
presses anti-Soviet thought, the “free- 
dom” of Communist-run public meet- 
ings, the “freedom” of a strietly censored 
press, and the “freedom” of local officials 
appointed by the Moscow-controlled gov- 
ernment. 

Poland has the privilege of watching 
Red Army troops strip her nearly im- 
poverished land of industrial plants, 
cattle, and foodstuffs. 

Poland’s soldiers, who fought fiercely 
for the freedom of their native land, 
must wander the face of the earth for 
fear of imprisonment or death if they 
return to their homes. 

Poland, according to the president of 
the Polish-American Congress— 
for whose territorial integrity England and 
France went to war * * * lies prostrate, a 
fourth of her population destroyed, 6,000,000 
children facing starvation and others being 
pushed from pillar to post by the lawless ele- 


ments in control with the help of the Red 
Army bayonets. 


What strange working of justice is 
this that a freedom-loving people, whose 
liberty we sought to guarantee in the 
greatest war of history, should now be 
chained in slavery? 

What mockery of humanity is this 
that the people of Poland who fought by 
our side in the war for freedom now have 
less freedom than the peoples of Ger- 
many and Japan who fought to enslave 
us? 

By what morat law, in 1946, do we jus- 
tify the sale of Poland to a nation we 
condemned in 1939 for attacking her? 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the post- 
war treatment of Poland, by any stand- 
ard of justice and humanity and by any 
code of moral law, is an international 
crime for which the penalty can only be 
continued bloodshed and unrest on the 
entire continent of Europe. 

Justice will have lost its meaning for 
all of the peoples of the world if injus- 
tice continues to rule in Poland. 

We cannot have peace in Europe, and 

‘hence, anywhere, as long as people who 
will die for liberty are being enmeshed in 
the net of despotism. We cannot lay 
the foundations for a lasting peace in 
the sands of hatred and unrest, nor can 
we build the shining temple of a just 
peace with the faulty mortar of appease- 
ment. 

We must stop appeasing the aggressor; 
we must begin the appeasement of the 
consciences of freemen everywhere who 
see in Poland the result of duplicity, 
weakness, and secret commitments. 

We must recognize now, and it is not 
yet too late, that the Atlantic Charter, 
for all of its promise of hope and free- 
dom, will ever remain just a promise until 
Wwe are ready to reaffirm its principles 
through firm and honest action. That 
task is not an easy one; above all, it 
requires faith, courage, and determina- 
‘tion in our relations with those nations 
that rule by force. 


But until that reaffirmation is com- 
plete, until all the peoples of the world 
can be assured of their elemental free- 
doms, then we cannot seriously hope 
that the scourge of war shall not strike 
again with an awesome result no man 
dare foretell. 

In Poland, we began the last great 
war; in her name, let us begin our final 
fight for a just and lasting peace. 





My Record in Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
REcoORD, and in response to inquiries from 
constituents on the general subject of 
the fate of legislative measures which 
are introduced by Members of the minor- 
ity in Congress, I want to review briefly 
some of the bills I have proposed before 
this House, during my two terms as Rep- 
resentative of the Fourth Connecticut 
District. 

On October 27, 1943, in the midst of 
the war, I suggested (in H. R. 3556) the 
creation of an Army and Navy Mainte- 
nance Corps,on the ground that it was 
“imperative, not only to bring about and 
retain a proper distribution of man- 
power between the armed forces and the 
activities necessary to the support and 
maintenance of such forces, but it is also 
necessary to bring about and retain a 
proper distribution among such support- 
ing activities themselves, so that the 
right type of man will be in the right 
type of military work or military sup- 
porting work, as the national interest 
requires, at the right time, and will re- 
main there so long as it is in the national 
interest and the best interests of the war 
effort for him to be and remain there.” 

On March 3, 1944, and on January 3, 
1945, I introduced-identical bills—H. R. 
4329, second session, Seventy-eighth 
Congress; and H. R. 474, first session, 
Seventy-ninth Congress—‘‘to assist the 
armed forces to provide manpower for 
harvesting, timbering, canning, and 
other essential activities in seasonal 
emergencies” by inducting “into the 
armed forces a sufficient number of 
surplus limited-service men with which 
to meet potential emergency demands of 
war activities for manpower.” 

The principle behind all of these three 
bills, which is that of requiring citizens 
to give civil as well as military service in 
a time of great national crisis was later 
made the basis for a measure—H. R. 
1752—which was passed by the House on 
February 1, 1945, but rejected by the 
Senate. 

On January 17, 1945, I proposed that 
the Congress amend the immigration 
law—section 303 of the Nationality Act 
of 1940—to authorize the naturalization 
and the admission into the United States 
under a quota of Eastern Hemisphere 
Indians and descendants of Eastern 
Hemisphere Indians. This proposal was 
taken over by administration legislators, 
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embodied in a bill sponsored by a major. 
ity Member, passed by both Senate ang 
House, and made Public Law No. 483 in 
July 1946. 

February 19, 1945, soon after the dis. 
closure of American acquiescence in the 
fifth partition of Poland at Yalta, 1 
asked the Congress—House Joint Reso. 
lution 110—to assume “national respon. 
sibility for the results of the Crimean 
Conference as they affect members of the 
Polish armed forces serving today out- 
side Poland.” 

The purpose of this bill was to revise 
“existing immigration quotas for Poland 
to admit to the United States wives, 
children, officers, enlisted men who 
have served with the Polish armed forces 
in French, British, and American thea- 
ters of war an& who may be forced to 
choose between persecution for their po- 
litical convictions at home or becoming 
men without a country.” 

No hearing was given this bill in com- 
mittee. Some months after its introduc- 
tion the then Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, the Right Honorable Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, urged that Parliament 
offer to the Polish soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen an opportunity to become British 
citizens. 

September 5, 1945, in a concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 71), I asked the 
Congress to go on record as favoring the 
exertion by private industry of “every 
effort to give employment to the greatest 
possible number of veterans of World 
War II who are physically handicapped 
as the result of their service in the armed 
forces.” 

No hearings were given this measure, 
but its principle was incorporated in sev- 
eral Executive measures and has been 
widely followed by voluntary actions in 
private industry. 

Also, on September 5, 1945, I asked the 
House to authorize a Congressional 
Medal of Honor to be presented to Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright. 

General Wainwright received this 
highest decoration some weeks later from 
the President, without congressional ac- 
tion in his behalf. 

November 14, 1945, I suggested (H. Con. 
Res. 101) that “the Congress hereby ex- 
presses itself as favoring the creation of 
appropriate international machinery 
within the existing framework of the 
United Nations Organization for inter- 
national control and reduction of arma- 
ments and weapons, especially those in- 
volving atomic power.” 

Although no action was taken on this 
specific measure the principle expressed 
has been followed both in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946, and in the United States 
proposals for international control of 
atomic energy made to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

November 19, 1945, by H. R. 4742, I 
proposed the establishment of a special 
Housing Bureau in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to act in relation to the pro- 
curement of homes or farms for war vet- 
erans, and to liberalize the loan condi- 
tions for obtaining them with aid from 
the Federal Government. 

This measure was not given a hearing 
by the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, but its major features 
were incorporated in another bill (H. R. 
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4761) which finally became Public Law 
388 on May 22, 1946. 

November 20, 1945, a joint resolu- 
tion concerning the source and condition 
of American power, suggested: “That 
the Congress hereby reaffirms the faith 
of its founding fathers to the people of 
the United States, to all other govern- 
ments, nations, and peoples, namely: 
That the inalienable rights of man, 
among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and his birth in 
equality, are the endowments not of 
governments or men, but of the Creator: 
Wherefore, our Government, relying on 
the divine protection of Providence, 
shall continue to seek all national and 
international solutions in the belief that 
the only proper guide and sanction for 
the laws and actions of men are the laws 
and authority of God.” 

This resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

December 11, 1945, a concurrent res- 
olution was introduced (H. Con. Res. 109 
and S. Con. Res. 42) to request the De- 
partment of State to explore and 
promptly report on the possibility of 
providing the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees in Allied occupation zones with 
United Nations passports similar to the 
so-called Nansen passports issued by 
the League of Nations to stateless per- 
sons after World War I. 

The Department of State expressed, 
unofficially, its approval of this measure, 
but no committee hearings were held. 

On January 14, 1946, the prevalence, 
persistence, and intensity of strikes and 
labor disputes following the end of hos- 
tilities with Germany and Japan indi- 
cated a need for establishing some new 
principle of relationship between labor 
and capital to restore and maintain in- 
dustrial peace. 

House Resolution 481 introduced on 
that day gave authorization to complete 
the studies of various methods of profit 
sharing, which had been instituted by 
the Seventy-fifth Congress, in order to 
determine proper legislative means by 
which to create a wider diffusion of own- 
ership between employer and employee, 
so that employees may obtain, by con- 
tracts of partnership, the security of a 
vested interest in their corporate places 
of employment. 

A brief preliminary hearing was given 
this measure, but dilatory tactics on the 
part of administration committee chair- 
men precluded any serious congressional 
consideration of it. 

H. R. 5296, introduced January 30, 
1946, proposed to allow physicians, sur- 
geons, and dentists an additional deduc- 
tion on Federal income tax, equal in 
terms of percentages to that portion of 
their time each year which is devoted 
to charity, free clinic work, and public 
research work. 

No hearing was held on this measure 
by the Ways and Means Committee to 
which it was referred. 

H. R. 5312, introduced January 31, 1946, 
called for the elimination of unfair wage 
practices by establishing a principle of 
equal pay for equal work without re- 
Spect of the sex or color of the worker. 

The principle advocated by this bill 
Was incorporated in H. R. 5221, a meas- 


ure which was favorably reported by the 
Committee on Labor to the House on 
July 28, 1946. 

H. R. 5332, introduced February 1, 
1946, was occasioned by disclosure of the 
set-backs given to American scientific 
progress during the war because of in- 
discriminate drafting of advanced stu- 
dents in the various physical sciences. 
This bill called for the creation of an 
Executive Department of Science and 
Research, the head of which should be a 
cabinet officer in order that the scien- 
tific welfare of the Nation should receive 
equal attention with the other national 
needs in the advisory councils of the 
President. 

No hearing was given this measure. 

On April 1, 1946, a bill—H. R. 5960— 
was introduced to create an Executive 
Department on Children’s Welfare. The 
need for this was indicated by the great 
rise in juvenile delinquency, and juvenile 
ill-health, which could be traced only 
partly to the dislocation and dispersal of 
families by the war. 

No hearing was given this bill, but its 
basic principle was included in a pro- 
posed administration measure for a gen- 
eral Department of Welfare. 

House Concurrent Resolution 143, in- 
troduced on April 15, 1946, was designed 
to extend to any citizen of a United Na- 
tion the freedom of movement tradi- 
tional to citizens of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and other free 
nations. It proposed that the repre- 
sentative of the United States in the 
United Nations urge the establishment 
of a system of United Nations pass- 
ports, which should be valid for educa- 
tional, cultural, and other reasonable 
travel in any one of the member states 
of the United Nations. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs held 
no hearing on this measure. 

House Joint Resolution 363, proposed 
May 29, 1946, to authorize the admis- 
sion to the United States, as nonquota 
immigrants, of some 2,000 refugee chil- 
dren between the ages of 2 and 17 years, 
who are now interned in various camps in 
Europe under the jurisdiction of the 
American occupation authorities. 

No hearing was given this bill. 

House Joint Resolution 365, June 11, 
1946, proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to per- 
mit the election of the United States rep- 
resentative to the Security Council of 
the United Nations by direct vote of the 
citizens of this Nation, instead of—as 
at present—the appointment of this rep- 
resentative by the President. 

No hearing was given this proposal by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

During the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
now presumably passing into history, 
4,748 public bills were introduced for 
consideration by committees of the 
House. Of this number, 675 reached 
actual debate on the floor. Senate and 
House together were presented with a 
total of 6,647 bills and only 293 of this 
total became laws of the United States, 
the vast and overwhelming majority of 
which bore Democratic names, for the 
simple reason that the Democratic Party 
controls the House, the Senate, and 
therefore, the committees. 
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Veterans’ Housing Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members have inquired concerning com- 
parative building costs. I have in my files 
a letter from a contractor whom I have 
known for 35 years, ever since we were 
boys in school. This contractor has done 
a great deal of building, and during the 
war has built thousands of homes of the 
type mentioned in his letter of May 28, 
1946, for war workers and others. I have 
reason to believe that his figures are en- 
tirely reliable. His letter is as follows: 


VETS’ HOUSING COSTS 


May 28, 1946. 
Hon. Cart HINSHAwW, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CarRL: Enclosed are our costs and 
selling prices on the same house. A three- 
bedroom house of 1,050 square feet, with 
double garage, as of 1943 and 1946. 

Note the following comments for price 
advancement: 

Concrete: Lack of unskilled labor. (We 
used to use Mexicans, now we use skilled 
carpenters.) 

Lumber: Price was $45 per 1,000 and 
competition existed. Price now $75 per 
1,000 and hard to get at any price. 

Carpenter labor: Was $1.25 per hour and 
time and a half for overtime. Now $1.50 per 
hour and double time for overtime. 

We formerly worked as little overtime as 
possible, now we are forced to work overtime 
in order to keep our men. 

The above comment applies to painting, 
plastering, plumbing, and so forth and 
causes the increases in price. There is a 
definite shortage of skilled mechanics and 
they demand overtime work. The skilled 
mechanics we have are about 75 percent 
efficient as compared with the earlier date. 

I hope this answers your problem. If not 
let me know and I'll get into more detail. 

Best regards, 
GEORGE. 


Comparative costs of building a 5-room 
house of 1,050 square feet floor space and 
double garage 


Item 


Concrete work ee eT ae 
Rough and finish lumber 

Rough and finish carpenter labor... . 
Rough hardware _-_._...-- eae 
Millwork, sash and doors, cabinets 
Heat inane 
Ue ae a 
ON Sites its class alesis lintininindiomentie 


Plumbing..._.-.--- 

Roofing and flashings 

Cesspool and septic tank... ...- 
Tile drain board_.- 7 
Re i ties 
te a 
Asphalt driveway -.....-.-- side 
Miscellaneous small items_......-..- 
Job overhead 

Lot cost 

FHA costs 

Selling costs 


Total _- 
Builders’ and 
profits... .- 


Selling price 
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Mr. Speaker, while the comparative 
costs given in the above letter are be- 
tween the year 1943 and the year 1946, 
from my own knowledge this same house 
cost to build without lot, a little under 
$3,000 in 1939. 

I hope that the above information will 
be of value. 


Equal Pay for Men and Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a brief, factual 
statement prepared by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor, on the 
subject of equal pay for women, or rate 
for the job. I should also like to place in 
the RecorD a column by Miss Malvina 
Lindsay entitled “Women’s Wages,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on November 1, 1945, and comments on 
the material presented in hearings on this 
subject held by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor last October. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
have the opportunity, before this session 
closes, of voting on this very specific 
means of helping to equalize the position 
of men and women wage earners who are 
doing similar work. In my opinion this 
is a most important measure for the 
economy as a whole; and it will, more- 
over, do more for women than any other 
measure that we could act upon at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VOMEN’S BUREAU, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
March 1, 1946. 
Facts ON WOMEN WORKERS 
EQUAL PAY OR RATE FOR THE JOB 
What does equal pay mean? 

Rate for the job is a wage rate based on job 
content, irrespective of the sex of the worker. 

It does not necessarily mean the same total 
pay check: Employees may not work the same 
number of hours, they may not produce 
equally in the same period of working time, 
they may not have the same length of service. 

Why is equal pay important? 

To women: It is a matter of simple justice; 
it insures their getting what they are en- 
titled to for the work they do. 

To men: It helps sustain men’s wage rates. 
It discourages the employer from hiring 
.women cheaper. 

To everybody: It will increase consumer 
purchasing power. It will stimulate full em- 
ployment. It will increase the economic se- 
curity of workers’ families. 

Are women paid less than men? 

Union agreements show— 

In war plants surveyed in 1944 in 3 Mid- 
western States, out of 80 union contracts 
covering 75,000 women, only one-half pro- 
vided for equal pay in the contract; only 
one-half had the same automatic progression 


rates for men and women; only one-third had 
the same entrance rate for men and women, 

National War Labor Board records show— 

Early in the war the Board issued General 
Order No. 16 giving permission to employers 
voluntarily to raise wages of women to equal 
those of men. Also throughout the war the 
Board continued to apply the equal pay prin- 
ciple where it was an issue in dispute cases. 

Women’s Bureau studies show— 

In airframe factories, railroads, steel mills, 
and shipbuilding, all plants visited by the 
Women’s Bureau in 1942 had pay for the job 
policy. In radio equipment, other electrical 
products, and aircraft engines, 80 percent of 
plants visited had such a policy—as did 70 
percent of the machine-tool factories and 
founderies, 65 percent of the ammunition 
plants, and 57 percent. of firearms plants 
surveyed. 

Other reports show— 

Of 148 plants surveyed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, covering war in- 
dustries as well as consumer-goods factories, 
a little over half in March 1943 paid the same 
beginning wage rates to men and women 
hired for men’s jobs. 

In almost two-thirds of the manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing plants in New 
York State surveyed in December 1943, wom- 
en received the same entrance rates as men 


in all the occupations in which they replaced 
men. 


Will equal pay affect the employment of 

women? 

The best worker will be hired. Here and 
there, social legislation may have a tempo- 
rary adverse effect on a few women in the 
beginning, but the record shows that such 
effects are only temporary. In each dec- 
ade census figures have shown an increase in 
the number of employed women. 


Are women entitled to equal pay? 


The right worker for the right job is fast 
becoming an accepted industrial standard. 

Women, as well as men, have the right to 
be hired on the basis of their individual 
qualifications. 

When women and men do comparable 
work, their services should be recognized by 
equal pay. 

Are there any equal-pay laws? 

In operation— 

For Government empoyment: 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
ruled in 1919 that all examinations are open 
to men and women alike. The Classification 
Act of 1923 sets up salary grades in accord- 
ance with the component elements of the 
job without differentiation because of sex. 

Over a thousand State and local govern- 
ments use the equal-pay principle for some 
or all of their employees. 

For private employment: 

Seven States now have equal-pay laws— 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
New York, Rhode Island, Washington. The 
Illinois and Michigan laws apply to manu- 

acturing only. The other laws have wider 
coverage. 

For public employment: 

The Montana equal-pay law covers teach- 
ers and other public employment, as well as 
private employment. 

Special teachers’ equal-pay laws exist in 
one-fourth of the States. A big majority of 
the larger city school systems apply the prin- 
civle, by school-board policy. 

Proposed— 

In the State legislative sessions of 1945, 
equal-pay bills were introduced in 17 States. 

Federal equal-pgy bills are now before Sen- 
ate and House: S. 1178; H. R. 5221, H. R. 
5312. 

S. 1178 covers employers engaged in com- 
merce or in operations affecting commerce, 
having eight cr more workers, Potentially 
it covers 6,000,000 women, 
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Status: Hearings on S. 1178 were held jn 
October 1945, before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Education and La. 
bor; favorable report of the Senate Commit. 
tee made on June 21, 1946. No hearings heig 
to date on House bills. 

Both Federal and State laws having wide 
coverage are needed. 


[From the Washington Post of November 
1, 1945] 


WoMEN’s WAGES 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 
EQUAL PAY CHECKS 


Mary Smith and John Jones both work 
at drill presses in a factory. They turn of 
the same amount of work. Should John re. 
ceive 10 to 15 cents an hour more than 
Mary? 

Or Mary and John work at bookkeeping 
machines in an office. Their production is 
the same. Should John receive $2.50 a week 
more than Mary? 

“No,” is the resounding chorus from mil- 
lions of American women speaking through 
their national organizations. Their “No” js 
echoed by an imposing line-up of unions. A 
Senate Sr bcommittee on Education and La- 
bor has listened to these “No’s” this week. 
With surprising unanimity witnesses before 
the subcommittee urged that sex discrimi- 
nations be removed from workers’ pay checks. 

Now, unless the “women’s equal pay bill 
of 1945 can be delayed or pigeonholed, it will 
soon go to the Senate with a favorable com- 
mittee report. A similar bill is expected to be 
introduced in the House. When these pass 
Congress, American women will have taken 
another outpost of equality with men. This 
comes at a time when Japanese women are 
taking their first teddling steps toward the 
ballot box, French*women making their first 
plunge into politics and British women ask- 
ing if it isn’t high time their request for 
equal pay (put off during the war) was 
answered. 

Women pushing the equal pay bill are not 
off their guard despite the easy going they 
had before the Senate subcommittee. They 
know that some employers and some Con- 
gressmen are secretly uneasy about this re- 
cent feminine self-assertiveness. That is 
especially true of those who were counting 
on women workers giving up their jobs and 
rushing back to the home en masse. 

Hence women witnesses at the hearing 
made a special effort to forestall congres- 
sional arguments, particularly the one that 
equal pay with men would encourage wom- 
en to continue working and thus cut down 
jobs for men. Miss Mary Anderson, former 
director, and Miss Freda Miller, director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, emphasized that without the Equal 
Pay Act, men’s postwar employment would 
be imperiled, as women would undercut men 
in wages. 

Also, they maintained that lower pay for 
women depressed wages and living stand- 
ards generally, decreased consuming power 
and held back production., They pointed 
out that with so many wives of deceased and 
disabled veterans having to help support 
themselves and their families, equal pay for 
women workers was more than ever needed 
at this time. 

The old argument that woman's strength 
is not comparable to man’s and hence her 
production must be less, also was answered 
in advance. The act provides that a woman 
is to be paid for what she produces, Also it 
provides for industry committees to set up 
standards of work and job classifications, 
and judge job content. These committees 
would be appointed by the head of the Wom- 
an’s Bureau, the agency which would ad- 
minister the act. 

Women industrial workers will, of course, 
benefit chiefly by the measure. During the 
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war women factory workers especially suffered 
wage ciscriminations. Typical of these was 
the reclassification of jobs by which a Mid- 
west electrical plant employing 15,000 work- 
ers kept down women’s wages. In this, as in 
many factories, Jobs were classified as male 
and female, with varying rates of pay. When 
men workers went to war and women took 
over their jobs, these jobs were reclassified as 
female. Women received 90 cents an hour 
for doing what men hed done for $1.05. 

However, the equal pay proponents insist 
that not only factory workers but also cleri- 
cal workers, professional women, adminis- 
trative employees, and supervisors, in fact 
women in most lines of work, will benefit by 
the legislation they are seeking. (Women in 
State and local service industries would, of 
course, be excepted since the act is Federal 
legislation and would not apply outside of 
work related to commerce which is inter- 
state.) Nevertheless, it will be increasingly 
hard to measure production and set up 
standards of achievement as the act is ap- 
plied to work where no physical product is 
involved. 

While it is doubtful if any legislation will 
ever entirely eliminate sex discrimination in 
the professions and in executive jobs—or for 
that matter in any job—yet the Equal Pay 
Act would help correct much unfairness that 
now exists. It would even encourage fairer 
practices in the fields to which it cannot be 
applied. It would write into law the exten- 
sion of a principle that is the basis of 
woman's freedom and self-expression. First, 
this was expressed in her right merely to earn 
a living, to stand on her own feet economi- 
cally. Now it has expanded into her right to 
receive as a human being, not as a woman, 
the compensation for what she produces. 


Berries, Journal Go by Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
item: 

BERRIES, JOURNAL GO BY AIR—EXPERIMENTAL 
FLIGHT SET FROM PORTLAND TO HAWAII 


Some evening next week Honolulu resi- 
dents are going to be eating fresh berries 
that were picked on Oregon farms that same 
morning. And they will read copies of the 
Journal bearing the same date line. 

Such is the promise of air-cargo service 
which will be inaugurated between Hawaii 
and the Northwest in a few days when a 
Matson Navigation Co. DC-4 four-engine 
plane makes the first nonscheduled commer- 
cial pay-load flight from Portland to Hono- 
lulu, President Chester A. Moores, of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, reports. 

In line with its program for development 
of trade between here and the islands the 
chamber has requested private air lines to 
operate unscheduled flights and is aiding 
them in cbtaining cargo and in contacting 
buyers at Honolulu, Moores said. The 
chamber and the private companies both be- 
lieve that business so developed will justify 
certification of regularly scheduled service 
over the route, which so far has been denied 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Frank Clark, of the chamber foreign trade 
and shipping department, is to make the 
flight, and at present is contacting poten- 
tial shippers of fresh produce here. 
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“Hawaii is crying for Northwest products, 
and has lots of merchandise to send back in 
exchange,” Clark reports. “Only problem is 
getting air service established so that busi- 
nessmen can build their plans around it.” 
The chamber representative plans to make 
the round-trip flight and spend a day calling 
on merchants in Honolulu, all in the elapsed 
time of 48 hours. 

“Although the CAB until now has not ap- 
proved scheduled service, the community of 
interest between here and the islands and 
the normal exchange of merchandise, as well 
as of tourists and businessmen between the 
Territory and Oregon in our opinion makes 
eventual establishment of regular service 
imperative,” Mocres pointed out. 


Dinner in Honor of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 19, 1945, a dinner was given in the 
city of Washington in honor of the in- 
auguration of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, and 
Harry S. Truman, Vice-President-elect 
of the United States. A meeting of elec- 
tors was held at the White House the 
following day. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD the proceedings of these events. 

A procession preceding the dinner was 
led by the members of the various 
branches of the Armed Forces of the 
United States all of which are repre- 
sented, carrying the standards of the 48 
States of the Union. They were followed 
by the official guard of honor carrying 
the National colors, the flag of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the flag 
of the Vice President of the United 
States. 


DINNER IN HONOR OF THE INAUGURATION OF 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND Harry S. TRUMAN, 
VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., JANUARY 19, 1945 


DINNER PROGRAM 
Michael Francis Doyle 
Chairman of the Electoral College of the 
United States, presiding 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 
Marjorie Lawrence 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
UNITED STATES MARINE BAND ORCHESTRA 
Capt. William F. Santelmann, U. S. M. C., 
Conductor 
INVOCATION 
Maj. Gen. William R. Arnold 
Chief of Chaplains, United States Army 
OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 
ROLL CALL OF THE STATES 
Edwin A. Halsey 
Secretary, United States Senate 
Samuel D. Jackson 
Former Member United States Senate, In- 
diana 
Permanent Chairman, Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, Chicago, 1944 
Helen Gahagan Douglas 
Member House of Pepresentatives, Cali- 
fornia 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COLLEGE 


VOTES 

GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

TOAST TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

PRESENTATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

PRESENTATION OF VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT HARRY 
S. TRUMAN BY VICE PRESIDENT HENRY A. 
WALLACE 


ELECTORAL 


Pollowing the dinner, the subsequent pro- 
ceedings were had, Mr. Michael Francis 
Doyle, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Elec- 
toral College of the United States, presiding 
as toastmaster. 

The ToasTMASTER. We hope that this eve- 
ning will be so entertaining that all of us 
will enjoy it and that it will not be too pro- 
longed. We expect, also, to have an unex- 
pected guest to aid us in this enjoyment, 
and for that reason, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am going to ask you, in the first place, to 
keep peace as much as possible, not only 
among your own tables, but throughout this 
entire room, and help us to make the evening 
a cheerful and bright one, and more than a 
happy cne. 

I don’t intend making a speech tonight, 
except to say this: that the 531 electors of 
the United States who performed their duties 
after the election of last November, are de- 
lighted to be the hosts on this occasion. I 
don’t know of any more distinguished audi- 
ence that has ever gathered in this great city 
of Washington. We are here at a most un- 
usual itme, in the midst of war and, for the 
first time in history, for the election of a 
President for a fourth term. [Applause.] 

We are happy in the thought that we 
are privileged to participate in this great 
event. Having elected him, having shown 
our confidence in him and his leadership, 
not only once, twice, and three times, but for 
a fourth time, it is our duty to stand by him, 
to follow his leadership, not only in our coun- 
try but also that we may sustain our proper 
leadership in the world. [Applause.] 

We have here tonight both Republican 
and Democratic electors. That shows to the 
world the unity we have in this country 
While we may debate during the election 
period advancing our ideals, in our beliefs of 
what our Government should be, yet once a 
decision is made, we rally around our Govern- 
ment, our President and Vice President and 
our Congress as elected by the people, as a 
united Nation to carry on to success. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Ladies and gentlemen, the message of this 
evening is the hope that we will have a 
united country behind a great President iu 
order that we may have a resounding victory 
in war, an early peace, and the leadership of 
our country in world affairs, under our ideals. 

The next in the order of the program will 
be the voting proceedings wherein we elect 
our President and Vice President. Under our 
system the votes are cast in the electoral col- 
lege, as you know, and you see around this 
room tonight representation from every State, 
representation by its electors, and the num- 
ber of its votes is indicated by the stars 
that shine above and around us. I am go- 
ing to ask now to carry out the traditions of 
former meetings. The Secretary of the Sen- 
ate will be called upon, and through him, 
by a representative of the Senate and the 
House, to have the vote polled and declared 
and announced, the election of the President 
and the Vice President. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Colonel Halsey has been callcd 
upon to assume the official duties tomorrow 
at the White House. He has been acting 
as a member of our committee but is not here 
tonight. I am going to ask in his place, that 
the Chairman of the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago, who lead that great 
convention, the Honorable Senator Jacnmson, 
step forward and assume the duties assigned 
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to him. The Honorable Samuel D. Jackson, 
of Indiana! |[Applause.| 

Honorable SAMUEL D. JacKSON. Mr. Toast- 
master, Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Wilson, Messrs. 
Vice President, ladies and gentlemen, this 
part of our evening’s program has tradi- 
tionally been, if not the most instructive, per- 
haps the most hilarious. If you think the 
Demccratic Convention in Chicago was 
boisterous, I should like to have you up here 
now and hear the noise that Ican hear. Per- 
haps it would help you if I would say, “The 
sergeant-at-arms will clear the aisles and the 
delegates will take their places. [Laughter 
and applause.| And waiters and photograph 
salesmen and autograph hunters will now 
give us their attention.” 

We are now going to elect a President and 
a Vice President, symbolically. I have asked 
that Senator Francis J. Myers, of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose election makes Pennsylvania the 
miracle State, since we have two Senators 
from that State [applause and cheers], and 
Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, to assist me 
in this part of the program. Senator Lucas 
will call the roll of the States, and the ballot 
of the electors will be cast by Senator Myers. 

In Chicago we did not need to remind any 
of the representatives of the several States to 
make a demonstration when their State was 
called. I trust we shall not have to do that 
tonight. Let us lean back now and get into 
the attitude and the atmosphere of that great 
meeting at Chicago 6 months ago. At the 
convention we lost the whole State of Ten- 
nessee in the final ballot, but we will have 
them here tonight. Senator Lucas will call 
the roll of the States. [Applause.] 

Senator Lucas. Alabama. 

Senator Myers. Alabama: 11 
Roosevelt; 11 votes for 
[| Applause. ] 

Senator Lucas. Arizona. 

Senator Mvrers. Arizona: 4 votes for Roose- 
velt; 4 votes for Truman. [Applause.] 

Senator Lucas. Arkansas. 

Senator Myers. Arkansas: 9 votes for 
Roosevelt and 9 votes for Truman. [Ap- 
plause and cheers.| 

Senator Lucas. California. 

Senator Myers. California: 
Roosevelt; 25 votes for Truman. 

Senator Lucas. Colorado. 

Senator Myers. Colorado: 6 votes for 
Dewey: 6 votes for Bricker. [Boos.] 

Senator Lucas. Connecticut. 

Senator Myers. Connecticut: 
Roosevelt; 8 votes for 
{Avplause. | 

Senator Lucas. Delaware. 

Senator Myers. Delaware: 3 
Roosevelt; 3 votes for Truman. 

Senator Lucas. Florida. 

Senator Myers. Florida: 8 votes for Roose- 
velt; 8 votes for Truman. [Applause and 
cheers. | 

Senator Lucas. Georgia. 

Senator Myers. Georgia: 12 
Roosevelt and 12 votes for 
[Applause. ] 

Senator Lucas. Idaho. 

Senator Myers. Idaho: 4 votes for Roose- 
velt and 4 votes for Truman. [|Applause.] 

Senator Lucas. Iilinois. 

Senator Myers. Illinois: 28 votes for Roose- 
velt; 28 votes for Truman. [Applause.] 
Senator Lucas. Indiana. 

Senator JACKSON. Indiana: 
Dewey; 13 votes for Bricker. 

Senator Lucas. Iowa. 

Senator Myers. Iowa: 
votes for Dewey; 
[ Boos. ] 

Senator Lucas. Kansas. 

Senator Myers. Kansas. We 
Kansas, also. 8 votes for Dewey; 8 votes for 
Bricker. |Boos.] 

Senator Lucas. Kentucky. 

Senator Myers. Kentucky: 11 
Roosevelt; 11 votes for Truman, 

Senator Lucas. Louisiana. 


votes for 
Harry S. Truman. 


25 votes for 
[Applause. ] 


8 votes for 
Harry ‘Truman. 


votes for 
[ Applause. | 


votes for 
Truman. 


13 votes for 
| Boos. | 


We pass Iowa: 10 
10 votes for Bricker. 


shall pass 


votes for 
[Applause. ] 


Senator Myers. Louisiana: 10 votes for 
Roosevelt; 10 votes for Harry Truman. [Ap- 
plause. ]} 

Senator Lucas. Maine. 

Senator Myers. Maine: 5 votes for Dewey; 
5 votes for Bricker. [Boos.] 

Senator Lucas. Maryland. 

Senator Myers. Maryland: 
Roosevelt; 8 votes for Truman. 

Senator Lucas. Massachusetts. 

Senator Myers. Massachusetts: 16 votes for 
Roosevelt; 16 votes for Truman. |[Applause.] 

Senator Lucas. Michigan. 

Senator Myers. Michigan: 19 votes for 
Roosevelt; 19 votes for Truman. [Applause.] 
Senator Lucas. Minnesota. 
Senator Myers. Minnesota: 
Roosevelt; 11 votes for Truman. 
Senator Lucas. Mississippi. 

Senator Myers. Mississippi: 9 votes for 
Roosevelt; 9 votes for Harry Truman. [Ap- 
plause.] : 

Senator Lucas. Missouri. 

Senator Myers. Missouri: 15 votes for 
Roosevelt; 15 votes for Harry Truman, with 
the help of Hannegan. [A part of the audi- 
ence arose to applaud and cheer.] 

Senator Lucas. Montana. . 

Senator Myers. Montana: 4 
Roosevelt; 4 votes for Truman. 

Senator Lucas. Nebraska. 

Senator Myers. Nebraska: 
Dewey and 6 votes for Bricker. 

Senator Lucas. Nevada. 

Senator Myers. Nevada: 3 votes for Roose- 
velt; 3 votes for Truman. [Applause.] 

Senator Lucas. New Hampshire. 

Senator Myers. New Hampshire: 4 votes 
for Roosevelt and 4 votes for Truman. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Senator Lucas. New Jersey. 

Senator Myers. New Jersey: 
Roosevelt; 16 votes for Truman. 

Senator Lucas. New Mexicc. 

Senator Myers. New Mexico: 4 votes for 
Roosevelt and 4 votes for Harry Truman. 
|Applause.] 

Senator Lucas. New York. 

Senator Myers. New York: 47 votes for 
Roosevelt; 47 votes for Harry Truman. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Senator Lucas. North Carolina. 

Senator Myers. North Carolina: 14 votes 
for Roosevelt and 14 votes for Truman. [Ap- 
plause. 

Senator Lucas. North Dakota. 

Senator Myers. North Dakota: 4 votes for 
Dewey; 4 votes for Bricker. [Boos.] 

Senator Lucas. Ohio. 

Senator Myers. Ohio: 26 votes for Dewey 
and 26 votes for Bricker. [Boos.] 

Senator Lucas. Oklahoma. 

Senator Myers. Oklahoma: 
Roosevelt; 10 votes for Truman. 

Senator Lucas. Oregon. 

Senator Myers. Oregon: 6 votes for Roose- 
velt and 6 votes for Truman. [Applause.] 

Senator Lucas. Pennsylvania. 

(The audience arose to cheer and applaud.) 

Senator Myers. Pennsylvania: 35 votes for 
Roosevelt and 35 votes for Truman. 

Senator Lucas. Rhode Island. 

Senator Myers. Rhode Island: 4 votes for 
Roosevelt and 4 votes for Truman. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Senator Lucas. South Carolina. 

Senator Myers. South Carolina: 8 votes for 
Roosevelt and 8 votes for Truman. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator Lucas. South Dakota. 

Senator Myers. South Dakota: 4 votes for 
Dewey; 4 votes for Bricker. [Boos.] 

Senator Lucas. Tennessee. 

Senator Myers. Tennessee: 
Roosevelt; 12 votes for Truman. 

Senator Lucas, Texas. 

Senator Myers. Texas: 23 votes for Roose- 
velt and 23 votes for Truman. [The audience 
engaged in a demonstration of applause and 
cheers. } 


8 votes for 
[Applause. ] 


11 votes for 
[Applause. ] 


votes for 
[Applause.] 


6 votes for 
[Boos.] 


16 votes for 
[Applause. ] 


10 votes for 
[Applause. | 


12 votes for 
{ Applause. ] 
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Senator Lucas. Utah. 
Senator Myers. Utah: 4 votes for Roose. 


[Applause. | 


velt; 4 votes for Truman, 
Senator Lucas. Vermont. 
Senator Myers. Vermont: 2 
Dewey; 2 votes for Bricker. 
Senator Lucas. Virginia. 
Senator Myers. Virginia: 11 votes {or 
Roosevelt and 11 votes for Truman. [Ap- 
plause. | 
Senator Lucas. Washington. 
Senator Myers. Washington: 8 votes for 
Roosevelt; 8 votes for Truman. [Applause 
Senator Lucas. West Virginia. 
Senator Myers. West Virginia: 8 votes for 
Roosevelt; 8 votes for Truman, [Applause. | 
Senator Lucas. Wisconsin. 
Senator Myers. Wisconsin—12 votes for 
Dewey; 12 votes for Bricker. [Boos.| 
Senator Lucas. Wyoming. 
Senator Myers. Wyoming, the last State: 
3 votes for Dewey and 3 votes for Bricker 
[Boos. } 
The procession was led by Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Doyle, chairman of the electoral 
college, followed by the guests of honor, as 
follows: 


votes for 
[ Boos. } 


THE GUESTS OF HONOR 


The Vice President of the United States 
Henry A. Wallace and Mrs. Wallace 

The Vice-President-Elect of the United States 
Harry S. Truman and Mrs. Truman 

The Chief Justice of the United States Harlan 
F. Stone and Mrs. Stone 

The Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn and 
Miss Rayburn 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 

The Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., and Mrs. Stettinius 

Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
Hugo L. Black and Mrs. Black 

Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
Stanley F. Reed and Mrs. Reed 

Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
Felix Frankfurter and Mrs. Frankfurter 

Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
William O. Douglas and Mrs. Douglas 

Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
Frank Murphy 

Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
Robert H. Jackson and Mrs. Jackson 

Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
Wiley Rutledge and Mrs. Rutledge 

The Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee Robert E. Hannegan and Mrs, 
Hannegan 

The Postmaster General Frank A. Walker and 
Mrs. Walker 

The Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal 
and Mrs. Forrestal 

The Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes and 
Mrs. Ickes 

The Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard and Mrs. Wickard 

The Secretary of Commerce Jesse R. Jones 
and Mrs. Jones 

The Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 

Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions United States Senate Tom Connally 
and Mrs. Connally 

Personal Representative of the President 
Donald M. Nelson 

War Manpower Director Paul V. McNutt 

Foreign Economic Administrator Lev T. 
Crowley 

Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy 

General of the Army George C. Marshall anc 
Mrs. Marshall 

Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King and Mrs. King 

General of the Army Henry H. Arnold and 
Mrs. Arnold 

Commandant Marine Corps General Alex- 
ander A. Vandegrift and Mrs. Vandegritt 

Commandant United States Coast Guard 
Vice Admiral R. R. Waesche and MIs. 
Waesche 

Director of War Mobilization James F. Byrnes 

Former Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels 
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Senator JACKSON. Ladies and gentlemen, if 
you will give me your careful attention I 
will announce the result. It is no longer a 
rumor; the tellers on behalf of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives seem to 
have been correct when they have arrived at 
the identical figures you have heard here; 
432 votes for Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
Ss. Truman. [Applause and cheers.] These 
electors have reelected the most valuable 
single public servant in the world today. 
[Applause and cheers.] They have been sat- 
isfied to entrust for the fourth consecutive 
term the leadership of the Democratic Party 
as to the greatest Republic on the face of the 
earth. 

Thank you very much. 

The TOASTMASTER. Now that the announce- 
ment has been made and made officially by 
the Electors in the presence of probably 50 
Senators and 250 Representatives here, a full 
quorum, it can be Safely declared and we 
can proceed tomorrow with the inauguration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt as President again 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

At this time, ladies and gentlemen, it 1s 
my very great pleasure to present to you the 
Vice President of the United States, Henry 
A. Wallace. [The assemblage arose and en- 
gaged in a prolonged demonstration of ap- 
plause and cheers. ] 

Honorable Henry A. WALLACE (Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States). Mr. Chair- 
man, how blessed it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity. But I have a deep se- 
cret-—a dark secret—to tell you here to- 
night. It was q@ot ever thus. [Laughter.] 
The very life of the electoral college was 
threatened 38 years ago. A rising young 
Democrat, a Member of Congress, a resident 
of Paducah, Ky., came to the Congress with 
the idea of doing away with the electoral 
college. 

From the floor. 
ter.] 


Throw him out. [Laugh- 


Vice President Wat.ace. This rising young 
Democrat kept working at that job of doing 
away with the electoral college and came to 
President Wilson with his plea that the great 
force of President Wilson be thrown behind 


the project. President Wilson said it was a 
good idea, but he had other things to do just 
then. Yes; that was the majority leader of 
the Senate, ALBEN BARKLEY. [Laughter.] 

In all truth, the electoral college is an ap- 
pendix, but who wants to lose his appendix. 
{Laughter.] Of course, there are times 
when the appendix may seem to be a little bit 
inflamed. There was a moment—a brief mo- 
ment—last summer. Fortunately, that was 
not carried to the point where it would have 
been necessary for the appendix to be re- 
moved, and anyone who has met with the 
electors will pray that the time may never 
come when the health of the body politic 
will be such as to necessitate an operation 
of that kind, because I know, and Mr. Doyle 
knows, the very high quality of Presiden- 
tial electors—generally speaking. And we 
want to congratulate the 10 Republican 
Presidential electors who are here tonight. 
[Applause.]} “Don’t cheer, boys! Don’t 
cheer! The poor boys are dying.” Who said 
that? Admiral Dewey, I believe. 

We are in favor of these electoral dinners. 
We are in favor of having the Republicans 
present at these dinners as long as they don’t 
exceed 90 and 9. 

Harry (referring to Vice President-elect 
Truman) sooner or later in your travels back 
and forth across the United States, one or an- 
other of these electors will come to you. You 
may not recollect just who he is or who she 
may be, but they will tell you, one after an- 
other, that on December 18 of 1944 they voted 
for you. They will even say that if it had 
not been for them you would not have been 
elected. [Laughter.] So I am in favor of 
treating our appendix with the utmost solici- 
tude that we never eat a diet which may in- 


flame it, that it may never be necessary to 
remove it, 


It is my pleasure this evening as my last 
Official duty to introduce my successor. I 
suppose, from one point of view I am still 
Vice President until I swear Harry Truman in 
tomorrow, but I was told by the fiscal officer 
of the Senate that my pay ends at midnight 
tonight. If I work tomorrow, Harry, I am do- 
ing it on my own time. [Applause and 
laughter. |] 

So your Vice President of today takes a 
very hearty good pleasure in introducing 
your Vice President of tomorrow, and I hope 
he has as much fun out of the next 4 years as 
I have had out of the past. [The audience 
arose in a demonstration of applause and 
cheers. | 

Honorable Harry S. Truman (Vice Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States). Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Vice President (you are still Mr. Vice 
President in spite of the fact that I am on 
relief myself—you will be tonight at mid- 
night; I am out of a job until noon tomor- 
row). I do appreciate most highly the fact 
that the Presidential electors saw fit to elect 
the greatest President we have ever had 
[applause], and to take me along as an ap- 
pendage. I sincerely hope that I can in the 
next 4 years have as much fun and do as 
much good as my predecessor. [Applause.] 
I am very fond of him; he has been a great 
Vice President. [Applause.] He has been a 
great Presiding Officer of the Senate of the 
United States, and I hope I can do as well. 
I also sincerely hope that I may be of some 
use to the country in its present distress. 

If there ever was a time when it was neces- 
sary to support the leader, now is that time. 
[Applause.] We are winning this war, but it 
is not won yet. Then we must win the peace. 

I appreciate most sincerely the honor 
which has been done to the great State of 
Missouri in the fact that I have been elected 
Vice President of the United States, the first 
time Missouri ever had a national office of 
this importance. [Applause.] 

I shall devote my time and my effort to 
the support of the great leader who is now 
taking us through the wilderness, and I hope 
Iam able to be of some benefit to my country. 

Thank you very much. 

[The audience arose and applauded.] 

The ToastTMAsTER. Now what is more ap- 
propriate than that we rise to drink a toast 
to the President of the United States, the 
Vice President, and the Vice-President-elect. 

[A toast was drunk to the President, the 
Vice President, and the Vice-President-elect 
by the audience, standing. |] 

The ToasTMASTER. We have a message to- 
night from the President of the United 
States. He regrets it was impossible for him 
to be here because of his duties tomorrow 
and his grave obligations at this time, but 
this message to the electors of the United 
States will be read by the former Attorney 
General, a member of the committee on 
arrangements, the Honorable Homer S. Cum- 
mings, of Connecticut. [Applause.] 

Honorable Homer S.CuMMINGS. Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies, and gentlemen, I have the very 
great privilege of reading to you a com- 
munication from President Roosevelt to the 
Presidential electors. The letter reads as 
follows: 


“To the Presidential Electors of the United 
States: 

“The gravity of the hour makes Inaugura- 
tion day tomorrow a day of solemn import. 
First of all, we should, as Americans, be 
grateful that the orderly processes of democ- 
racy still dominate our national life, and that 
in the midst of a global war it has been pos- 
sible to hold our normal elections, national, 
state, and local. 

“In recording the will of the people, you 
have performed the duty imposed by the 
Constitution. It remains now for all good 
citizens to unite to wage the war with re- 
newed strength and with every resource at 
our command, 
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“That is my message to the electors. We 
shall win the war and we shall win the peace 
and thereby insure to our children and our 
children’s children the right to determine 
the kind of government under which they 
will live. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


[The assemblage arose in a demonstration 
of acclaim. | 

The TOASTMASTER. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we have the theme, “We shall win the 
war!” The leaders of our country in leading 
that war are here with us tonight and we 
must acclaim them to give them further 
encouragement. 

I have the honor to present the great lead- 
ers of our country in the management of our 
war who are here with us as guests tonight: 

Admiral William D. Leahy [applause]; Gen. 
George C. Marshall [applause]; Admiral Er- 
nest J. King [applause]; General of the Army 
Air Forces, Henry H. Arnold [applause]; Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Gen. Alexander 
A. Vandegrift [applause]; Commandant of 
the United States Coast Guard, Vice Adm. 
R. R. Waesche [applause]. They are six great 
heroic figures of our country and they are 
here tonight as your guests to do you honor 
and to do honor to their country. They will 
win the war and the peace will be won, too, 
under the leadership and the assistance of 
one of our gueSts here tonight. MayI present 
our Secretary of State, Edward R. Stettinius. 
[Applause.] 

While we are presenting the distinguished 
guests, I should like to present a group who 
are most unusual. They are the ones who 
have four times voted in the electoral col- 
lege for Franklin D. Roosevelt for President, 
and I want them to arise. 

John A. Logan of Illinois [applause]; J. J. 
O’Brien of New York [applause]; Alice Camp- 
bell Good of New York [applause]; William 
O. Dapping of New York [applause]; John F. 
Fitzgerald of Massachusetts [applause]; Har- 
riet T. Mack of New York [applause]; and 
Winton Bogardus of New York [applause]. 
Each one of those electors will have pre- 
sented to them special inaugural medals to- 
morrow. If there are any other electors in 
this country who have voted four times in 
the electoral college for President Roosevelt 
and we don’t have their names, we would 
like to have them, so they may likewise be 
honored. 

Next I am going to ask for the great privi- 
lege of announcing Miss Lawrence again. 
Miss Lawrence, as you may have noticed, is 
suffering as the President is suffering, and 
despite her great suffering, despite her great 
fight for health, she has become one of the 
noted singers of the world. She came here 
tonight to honor the President whom she 
looks up to and who has been an inspiration 
to her in her recovery. Aithough she will be 
seated as she sings her songs, her soul stands 
high, and as a leader of our people she has 
traveled among the camps of cur soldiers 
both here and abroad for some thirty-five 
thousand miles, inspiring them and cheering 
them for the battles ahead. She not only 
brought cheer to them but she brought added 
happiness to herself. 

May I again present Miss Marjorie Law- 
rence, of the Metropolitan Opera Co. [Ap- 
plause.] : 

(Songs by Miss Marjorie Lawrence.) 
plause. | 

The Toas1MastTer. I think it is only proper 
at this time to call on memories for a mo- 
ment to another great war which we won in 
the past, a war won under the leadership of 
a great Democrat, one of the greatest of our 
Presidents. We are honored here tonight by 
the presence of his widow, Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, [The assemblage arose and ap- 
plauded.] 

The Toastmaster. That first World War 
would not have been won, my friends, with- 
out a strong Army and a strong Navy. The 
leader of that Navy is here, the leader who 


[ Ap- 
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brought to the American Navy the acclaim of 
the world. We have here the former Secre- 
tary of the Navy in the Woodrow Wilson ad- 
ministration, the only boss that Franklin 
Roosevelt has ever known, our beloved friend 
the Honorable Josephus Daniels. [The as- 
semblage arose and applauded.| 

The TOASTMASTER. We will continue our pro- 
gram with two speeches, both of which, I 
understand, are not lengthy but are most 
important, and there will follow, I hope, some 
very interesting entertainment. 

I have the privilege now of presenting the 
man whose leadership won the election, the 
general of our armies who carried so many 
States and only gave the opposing armies 99 
out of 531 votes. For a young man he has 
made a record of which any man could be 
proud. He not only was the leader of the 
Democratic Party in that campaign; he is stiJl 
the leader of the Democratic Party and will 
continue in that leadership until the greatest 
desires and the fruits of victory of our party 
have been fulfilled. 

I have the honor to present the chairman 
of the National Democratic Committee, Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan. [The audience arose and 
applauded.] 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Mr. Chairman, and my 
fellow Americans, as I sat here I knew that 
I would be called on and I wrote down a few 
words as to just how I would answer. I 

. was prepared to say, “Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Vice 
President Wallace, Mr. Vice President-elect 
Truman,” and then “Mr. Speaker Raysurn,” 
but you are ahead of them, Sam; they have 
all left. 

This is certainly a happy and festive occa- 
sion. The past 2 days have been very gala 
and festive days here in the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquarters. 

You know, it is rather amusing and it 
would be for you, too, if you could be there 
all day and listen to the people from the 
different States as they come into the head- 
quarters and greet each other and those at 
the National Committee headquarters. 

“Well, hello, Tom; you certainly did a great 
job out in your State.” 

“Oh, well, you are entitled to a lot of 
credit.” 

“Oh, no; you are entitled to the credit your- 
self.” 

And so it goes. Nobody made any mistakes 
whatsoever. In each State the leaders ap- 
plaud the next one and give them ali a pat 
on the back. So I thought that we should 
organize a mutual-admiration society. No 
one made any mistakes, even those from the 
States which cast their electoral votes for 

ewey here tonight. Even in those States, 
it’s “Well, we know you had a tough job and 
you did the best you could.” 

I am happy to greet the electors and also 
to say to them that you genilemen did a 
great job. As the Vice President said, about 
6 months ago we were a little bit concerned 
about what might happen with some of the 
electors and, of course, when I spoke about 
that to one of the gentlemen from the great 
State of Texas, he said, “You fellows cer- 
tainly did a great job down there with your 
electors.” As you know from what was gc- 
ing on there several months ago, there was 
some consternation, as usual, from the boys 
of Texas.- He said, “Wasn’t nothing in that 
at all, 6 months ago, just some of the boys 
down there kicking up their heels a little 
bit. We took care of them; everything is all 
right.” 

The astute British observer, James Bryce, 
once said of this country .that in America 
the great moving forces are the political par- 
ties. The Government counts for less in 
America than it does in Europe, the political 
parties count for more, and it is my privilege, 
as the spokesman for the Democratic Party 
to report to you briefly on that phase of 
American politics which James Bryce said 
counts for more. 

I wish to give you no more than a brief 
summary of the campaign which culminated 


in the victory for the Democratic Party on 
November 7 last, and an equally brief in- 
terpretation of that victory as it bears upon 
the party's future hopes, aims, and strategies. 

There is one fact which I believe must be 
recognized by all true Democrats, and it is 
this: The victory of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
last November, great as its importance was 
to ‘the Democratic Party, it was of greater 
importance to America. That victory was 
more important to America than it could 
have been to any party, interest, group, or 
individual in America. I say this not be- 
cause I want to leave the inference that the 
Republican Party and its candidates did not 
believe in all sincerity that they were striv- 
ing in the Nation’s best interests, but be- 
cause at a time when America needed the 
best man her pecple could offer, the best 
man won. [Applause.] 

The stated principles and objectives of the 
Republican Party in this last election as re- 
lated to the great issues of war and peace, 
were patterned so closely after the Roosevelt 
program that they must have been in the 
Nation’s best interests. We know, therefore, 
that out of the 48,000,000 Americans who 
voted in November, all but a very small num- 
ber wanted then and want now to see the 
fulfillment of America’s destiny as victor in 
war and the builder of peace. The voters, 
Democrat and Republican, shared alike the 
resolve to go ahead on the road that our 
country has been traveling, but these are 
times that not only try men’s souls, but 
they are times to try men’s trust—trust in 
their ideals and trust in the fitness of each 
other to uphold these ideals. 

That is why our electorate was faced last 
November with a crucial decision, crucial 
despite the similarity of stated party objec- 
tives in defense of the ideal of freedom 
within this Nation and on this earth. No 
man since the time of Abraham Lincoln has 
had to prove himself and has so succeeded 
in doing as has our President; and no man 
has inspired the confidence of his fellow 
citizens, his fellow men the world over, as 
has this leader of our country and, we trust, 
in his proven abilities. He, in turn, relies 
upon us for support. 

In a sense, then, we of the Democratic 
Party, who constitute a political subdivision 
in America, are today entrusted with a 
stewardship, a responsibility beyond that 
which a political party is ordinarily called 
upon to accept, for we are charged with the 
duty of supporting a broad program, far 
overreaching traditional party lines. It is 
@ program on which the freedom, the safety, 
and the lives of Democrats and Republicans 
alike depend. It is a program that reaches 
into the lives of peoples of distant countries, 
along with our own. It is a program that 
will affect future generations as vitally as it 
affects us. 

Such is the President’s program for win- 
ning this war, perpetuating the peace, and 
insuring full employment. Such is the man- 
date which the American people have given 
him and which freedom-loving and peace- 
loving peoples throughout the world endorse 
today with a prayer in their hearts, but only 
by accepting a broader-than-party responsi- 
bility can we Democrats assure the Roose- 
velt administration the support which it 
must have in carrying out a broader-than- 
party mandate. e 

Only by subordinating all narrow political 
interests to the furtherance of that support 
will we be carrying out our part of the pro- 
gram. Only by giving the right-of-way over 
interparty or intraparty politics to the three 
great objectives stated in the Democratic 
platform of 1944, the objectives of victory, 
peace, and jobs for all our people, only by 
keeping these first things first can we of the 
Democratic Party fulfill our own role in 
realizing the tremendous meaning of last 
November's decision. 

How can the Democratic Party assume and 
carry out this responsibility? What must it 
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do? The best answer that I have been abje 
to find to this question is a very old one. It 
was set down 175 years ago by Edmund 
Burke. Burke wrote: “I find it impossible to 
conceive that anyone believes in his own 
politics or thinks them to be of any weight 
who refuses to adopt the means of having 
them reduced to practice. It is the busi- 
ness of the speculative philosopher to mark 
the proper ends of government; it is the busi- 
ness of the politician, who is the philosopher 
in action, to find out proper means toward 
those ends and to then employ them with 
effect.” 

In terms of action, the Democratic Party, 
in order to carry on with effect, must elect 
and support candidates for Congress who 
understand the President’s program and will 
back him up in his efforts. [Applause.] We 
hope and we believe that the war will be 
over long before the Congressional elections 
of 1946. [Applause.] But the task of build- 
ing the peace will undoubtedly be a continu- 
ing one and Congress will share that task 
with the Executive. I cannot place too much 
emphasis, therefore, upon the importance of 
the elections of 1946. The choices that we 
make, then, will have a most vital bearing 
on the preservation of world peace. For the 
task of making peace we cannot elect men 
who have been in confusion or in disagree- 
ment as to the rightness of our cause in this 
war or who have made their own evaluations 
and‘have put defeat of the enemy below their 
own personal prejudice and hatred, because 
the program that we support is broad, world- 
wide in its embrace. We shall have to 
broaden our own scope of activities and con- 
tacts, 

In the last election, we saw the value of 
doing this: We were assisted and encouraged 
by the efforts of many individuals and organ- 
izations working and fighting for our party's 
principles. For a real people’s victory and a 
real people’s peace, the Democratic Party 
stands ready in the future to join haids 
again with these same people in the same 
way. {Applause.] 

These, in brief, are some of the things 
that we must do. In addition, as long as 
our country is burdened with crises and as 
long as our President’s solutions to these 
problems remain to be completed, there are 
some things that we must not do. 

A writer on American politics once said: 
“It might be stated as a matter of fact 
which acquaintance with the interior work- 
ines of politics will verify that the influence 
of party leaders is chiefly exerted in soothing 
the prejudices and moderating the demands 
of their followers.” 

Now this may have been justifiably stated 
as a matter of fact in 1898, when that state- 
ment was published, and I would be the last 
one to say to you after the campaign of 
1944: that the job of party leader involves no 
smoothing down of ruffled feathers, but I 
say just as emphatically that on the program 
of the President for victory and for peace, 
on the platform that was submitted to the 
people under his name, and on the aims em- 
bodied in that platform, there has been no 
compromise, no weakening of our resolve, no 
surrender of ideals, and there will be none! 

To my fellow members of the Democratic 
Party and to my fellow Americans, I would 
say only one thing more tonight. Our Party 
has won. Our country is winning, both to- 
ward the objective of a safer, saner, more 
decent world to live in, as well as toward the 
actual victory in war. The hour of victory 
is a very dangerous one. It is a time when 
we should be most vigilant, when we should 
work together and fight harder than ever to 
maintain ourselves as a party of liberal lesd- 
ership in America and in the world. |The 
assemblage arose and applauded.| 

The Toastmaster. The highest honor the 
American people can give is the office of 
President of the United States; the second is 
the office of Vice President of the United 
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States; and the third highest office of our 
land is the office of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Sam Raysurn has that 
title under the Constitution, and I present 
him here this evening. The Honorable 
Sam RayBurn of Texas. [The assemblage 
arose and applauded.] 

The Honorable Sam RaysuRn. Mr. Chair- 
man, members of the electoral college, and 
your guests, I would be disccurteous if I 
did not take the time to say how glad I am 
that you are here and that we have the 
privilege of meeting and greeting you. 

Having been a Member of the Hcuse of 
Representatives for a great many years, I 
always feel that I should on all occasions 
exorcise the rights, the prerogatives, and the 
privileges of a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the 
remainder of my time. [Applause and 
lauzhter. | 

The TOASTMASTER. He wants to enjoy some 
of the evening, too, as do the rest of us. 

Now, as you noticed tonight (we feel it 
up here), we have the thrill of winning a 
victory. All the men arcund this table and 
all the women, too, represent either the 
victorious past, the victorious present, or the 
victories to come. This is a victorious occa- 
sion. It is thrilling. The inspiration is 
thrilling to all of us. 

The next speaker of the evening is the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the United States Senate, who will 
help in controlling and marking the destinies 
not only of this country but of the world. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY. |The assemblage 
arose and appiauded.] 
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Senator CONNALLY. Mr. Toastmaster, Mrs. 
Rocsevelt, Mrs. Wilson, members of the elec- 
toral college, and guests, this distinguished 
assemblage bears eloquent proof of the fact 
that in the recent campaign the overwhelm- 


ing verdict of the American people was cast 
in support of the foreign policy of our great 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. [Applause 
and cheers. ] 

Tonight, as we face the issues of winning 
the present war completely and crushingly, 
and then the establishment of permanent 
peace machinery, these issues are so chal- 
lenging that they draw upon our courege, 
upon our wisdom, and upon our will to 
achieve. 

Tonight, the planet is trembling under the 
marching feet of more armed men than were 
ever gathered under the banners of Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Caesar, and Napoleon, and 
all of the conquerors of the past. We have 
our heroic and courageous men fighting in 
many distant parts of the air, from the 
scorching tropics to the snow and ice of the 
Arctic regions; upon the waters and in the 
sca they are marching on to victory, to 
crush and overwhelm our cruel and treach- 
erous enemies. 

The United States did not seek entrance 
into this war, but when we were treach- 
erously and savagely attacked at Pearl Har- 
bor, honor and security demanded that we 
accept the gage of battle and when we did 
so Germany—Hitler’s Germany—declared 
war upon us also. 

Now, my countrymen, the American peo- 
ple not only want to win this war com- 
pletely, but when it is won they desire 
that Hitler’s Germany and Hirohito’s Japan 
shall be completely and permanently dis- 
armed. [Applause.] We propose to sterilize 
their war-making factories [applause]; we 
propose to strike down the places where the 
sods of war have been shaping and fashion- 
ing their instruments of destruction and 

ression. 

These are mighty tasks. Tonight we are 
fi ting by the side of gallant allies—Russia, 
Gree t Britain, China and others of the United 
Nations. [Applause.] If these great allies 
are wotthy to stand by us and we by them 


in the line of battle to win the war, they are 
worthy to stand by us in bringing about a 
permanent peace, to shie'd the nations from 
the horrors and the treachery of another war. 
[Applause.] It is our hope and ambition 
to set up an international organization to 
preserve the best of the world. That or- 
ganization must not wait until the final 
and definitive treaty of peace is written. It 
ought to be set up now, and we are already 
at work upon its implementation through 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and we 
hop2 that within a very short time there will 
assemble representatives of al] of the United 
Nations to improve upon and perfect the 
work of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference so 
that it may be submitted to the nations for 
ratification. [Applause.] 

There are certain points of incompleteness 
with reference to this instrument, some of 
which may be removed by the early confer- 
ence of Premier Churchill, Marshal Stalin 
and President Roosevelt. Let me say to you 
that a part of this plan has been most mar- 
velcus cooperation between the Executive 
and the Congress of the United States. [Ap- 
plaus:.}] Secretary Hull, during his tenure, 
for more than 2 years conferred almost 
weekly, sometimes more often than weekly, 
with the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House, undertaking to enlist coordinated 
effort toward setting up this structure of 
international peace. [Applause.] All the 
orld is saddened by the illness which struck 
down Secretary Hull and forced his retire- 
ment, but his successor, Secretary of State 
Stettinius, has carried on. [Applause.] He 
has carried on in the same fashion and we 
have frequent conferences with the Secre- 
tary of State. Only this week he was before 
the Committee cn Foreign Relations and 
spent 2 hours in discussing, after questions 
and general discussion, the whole field of for- 
eign relations. 

These mighty tasks attract the ambitions 
and the high and lofty purpose of peéace- 
loving nations everywhere. Let me say that 
our efforts for international peace are going 
to cost something. The United States must 
accept its responsibilities and its duties. The 
final draft of the treaty will not be perfec- 
tion. There will be those who do not like 
this feature, and someone who does not like 
that feature, but I know of no constitution 
on earth, I know of no code of laws, that has 
not had criticism and objections. 

There have been filed 3,000 propcsals to 
amend the Constitution of the United States, 
and in every session of Congress thcusands 
of bills are introduced to modify the 
statutes of the Republic, so I would say 
to those who are straining to find some 
defect that we must appraise the cr- 

anization in the long picture and in the 
long years. It must be considered in its en- 
tirety and it must be remembered that we 
are building it out on the frontier; we are 
building it in land where no traveler has 
ever left his footprints. It is true that prior 
to World War I President Taft advanced and 
advocated the League to enforce peace, and 
it is remembered that in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the great, talented, and heroic Wcecd- 
row V/ilson [applause] had written into the 
treaty the structure of the League cf Na- 
tions, but we know with what tragic result it 
was ecceped by the Senate of the United 
States. 

But let me say to you that World War II 
has so vividly reminded us of the necessity 
for a world organization that I now believe 
that the overwhelming centiment of the 
people of the United States is in favor of a 
world organization to preserve the peace of 
the world and to prevent armed aggressicn. 
[Applause and cheers. | 

A brief word, and then Iam done. As you 
know, the organization will consist of a 
Council and then cf an Assembly represent- 
ing all of the United Nations. We realize more 
than ever that the employment cf peaceable 
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measures, conciliation, diplomacy, and medi- 
ation by the organization will seek to com- 
pose many differences, but we have at last 
come to know that in certain emergenc‘es, 
in certain critical periods, those mad ambi- 
tions of aggressors cannot be conquered cr 
arrested by soft words, so that this organ- 
ization in the final analysis, and for the 
emergencies, must possess power to employ 
armed force to prevent the violation cf the 
terms of the treaty of peace. [Applause and 
cheers. | 

No power is given to the league for indi- 
rectly considering the employment of war, 
and all of the peace agencies must be first ex- 
hausted, but when a willful and a determined 
aggressor seeks to violate the laws of the na- 
tions and the laws of humanity with the 
sword, there is no other recourse to arrest the 
mad designs except by armed force, if neces- 
sary. |Applause.] 

Now, my friencs, pending the final, defini- 
tive treaty of peace, there will be from time 
to time brought to the attention of the na- 
tion many vexing and troublesome questions. 
It is my own view that sentiments of bcund- 
aries, the demarcation of boundaries, the 
transfer of territories, and all similar ques- 
tions growing out of this war ought not to be 
settled by unilateral or bilateral agreements 
now, but must be submitted to all of the 
United Nations in the final treaty of peace. 
[Applause.] These are the things that cause 
wars; allocation of territories and the de- 
marcation of boundaries breed war. The 
present war, you will remember, so far as its 
acts of pretext are concerned, grew out of the 
Polish Corridor, the argument with Germany 
over the rights in the Corridor. So 
questions ought to be resolved, not by the 
wishes or the will of one or two of our allies, 
but with all of the allies, including the United 
States of America. We have fought the war 
tegether, and we have got to make the peace 
together, with America’s voice heard in the 
councils of the nations. [Applause.] 

Now, my countrymen, let me say to you 
that the Fresident of the United States, 
President Rocsevelt, is soon to go across the 
seas to consult with Marshal Stalin and with 
Premier Churchill, not alone with relation 
to military measures or pushing the fortunes 
of the war, but for all of the mighty prob- 
lems re'ating to the war. God grant that he 
may: have a safe voyage. [Applause.] God 
grant that when he goes into conference with 
these great figures providence may give 
strength to his arm and uplift his spirit co 
that he may feel that behind him is a united 
America, so that he may speak the voice of 
America and the view of America in this great 
world-wide forum. [Applause.] Let him 
speak not alone with bayonets and cannon 
in prosecuting the war; let him speak with 
a word of prophecy; let him speak with high 
trust in the future of the world and in the 
democratic processes of the world. Let Eu- 
rope know and all the world know that while 
America seexXs no spoils from this war, while 
we thirst for no indemnity, while we have 
no hunger to have the conquered lands and 
conquered peoples, we do have an interest 
in the security of all the peoples of the 
earth. 

Cur interest, primarily, of course, is in 
our own country, but when we give greater 
security to other nations, we are giving 
greater security to ourselves. When we as 
sure the freedom of other nations of th 
world, we are assuring in greater degree th 
frecdom of our own people and of our ow 


land. 

So, Mr. President, as you go into foreign 
lands, carrying your message to the great 
rulers and great figures of the earth, God be 
with you. God give you strength and cour- 
age that you may speak with the voice of a 
prophet until the views and the voices of 
America may be known in the councils cf the 
world. [The audience arose to applaud and 
cheer. ] 


these 
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The Toastmaster. This talk—this is in- 
deed an oration—has been really inspiring 
and it appeals to every person in this great 
audience. I ask that we join with Senator 
CONNALLY and stand and pledge a toast to 
the United Nations, united in peace as they 
have been united in war. [A toast was 
pledged to the United Nations. | 

The TOASTMASTER. We are surrounded here 
tonight by the stars, the stars of the States, 
the stars of our Nation. We have here to- 
night a young man who has thrilled the 
soldiers and sailors of our country wherever 
he has appeared. I am going to ask you now, 
my friends, to be as worthy of him as he 
has been to you, to your cause and to your 
Nation and to the boys who have been fight- 
ing this war. I am going to bring him here. 
His name does not appear on the printed 
program. He is here entire voluntarily, be- 
cause he wanted to express himself to this 
great audience and to America. 

I call now, as does this audience, I-am 
sure, for Bob Hope. [The assemblage arose 
and applauded.| 

Mr. Bos Hope. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Doyle. I loved that when you said I was 
here voluntarily. All I know is I didn’t pay 
for those phone calls, Mr. Doyle. [{Laughter.| 

I don’t need to tell you that I am really 
thrilled to be here. This is a grand evening 
and the excitement has been tremendous 
here. I don’t have to tell you that. I have 
been in this room several times; in fact, I 
have been in Washington at three big affairs 
in the past year, and I am getting so I can 
change a tuxedo in a taxicab in 5 minutes. 
{Laughter.] 

But I had a little trouble tonight. I really 
didn’t know this was going to be so formal, 
and I had to look around for a dark suit. It 
tock me about 3 hours to find a Republican. 
[| Laughter. ] 

I want to tell you, though, that this is a 
thrilling experience, and to me it is rather 
odd, because I am so happy to come here and 
find out that President Roosevelt is elected. 
I've been worried—no kidding. I happened 
to pick up a Chicago Tribune on the train 
today, and they’re still counting. [Laughter.] 

I do want to tell you that Mr. Doyle has 
asked me for the past week if I could get 
down here. That’s how I begged him 
[laughter], and finally I got him to get me 
a priority—6-AA—comes right after spies. 
[Laughter.] 

You just neglected one thing, Mr. Doyle; 
you forgot to get me a room here. I should 
have talked to Senator Truman—I mean Vice 
President Truman; he made it. Trying to 
find a room in Washington is like finding a 
needle in a haystack. I'd settle for a haystack 
tonight, believe me. It’s really serious. 
{Laughter. 

I have the pleasure of Being associated with 
a couple of fellows who have been touring the 
country and the world with me in the past 
three and a half years, and really we have 
been enjoying the companionship of a lot of 
our guys in the service. I want to be serious 
for a second and tell you it has been a great 
thrill and pri ivilege to play for our boys, be- 
cause they are magnificent boys. I don’t 
have to say that to you; you know that. And 
they are the greatest audience in the world. 
I feel I have been priv ileged to witness our 
guys at their tremendous job, and I really 
don’t want any applause or thanks for it 
myself, because it really has been a great, 
great honor. I wouldn't trade it for any- 
thing. 

There is a fellow here who has been our 
orchestra for the past 3 years in our trav- 
els, and I should like you to meet him. 
His name is Tony Romano. Would you like 
to meet him? [Applause.] 

This is Tony Romano, ladies and gentle- 
men, right here. This is the fellow who has 
played for us at tree stumps in Alaska, has 
played for us in the back of trucks in Eng- 
land and Africa, in Australia, the South 


Pacific, and New Guinea. He and his guitar 
have been everywhere with us. He is a 
valuable man. 

You know, I wish tonight that Sinatra 
could have heard Senator CONNALLY. Wasn't 
that wonderful? I wish I could get one of 
his lungs for Skinnay Ennis. Senator, it 
was inspiring, thrilling, that talk. I mean 
that sincerely. 

Tony, would you like to sing a little song? 

Mr. Romano. I would like to. 

(Songs by Tony Romano with self-accom- 
paniment on the guitar.) [Applause.] 

Mr. Hope. Tony, the next time you go to 
England you come back by drain pipe, if you 
make any more cracks like those in your songs. 

Thank you, Tony; that was really swell. 
Tony took Skinnay Ennis’ place when Skin- 
nay went into the Army. They got him. He 
wanted to go. He wanted to release a WAC 
for active duty. He finally got in and he 
scared the doctor to death when he went for 
his physical examination. The doctor took 
one look at his body, went out, sighed, and 
lowered the flag. [Laughter.] Skinnay said, 
“Doc, I don’t think I'll make it, I have bad 
eyes.” The doctor said, “We don’t examine 
eyes any more; we just count them. If you’ve 
got bad eyes, we'll put you up front where 
you can see everything.” [Laughter.] 

Then he took a sample of Skinnay’s blood— 
he thought. That’s all. He stuck the 
needle in, waited 10 minutes, slapped him 
in the face and said, “When we want hot 
water we'll ask for it.” [Laughter.] 

They're really drafting everyone in Holly- 
wood now. Nowadays if you see a friend on 
the street instead of saying “What d’ya know, 
Joe?” you ssy “When d’ya go, Joe?” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I went for my physical. They asked me in 
such a way I couldn’t refuse. |[Laughter.] 
I went down. I walked in and the nurse 
said, “Take off your clothes and camphor 
bag.” I took off my clothes and asked the 
doc, “What’s cooking?” and he said, “With 
a pot like you’ve got, it could be a seven- 
course dinner.” [Laughter.] Then he 
tapped me on the knee and my pivot tooth 
fell out. [Laughter.] 

But really, they’re drafting everybody. 
They are drafting al’ the young leading men 
in Hollywood—all the young ones. Crosby 
is still there. Crosby is at that age when a 
cup of tea rests him. [Laughter.] That 
goes for his horses, too. He’s a little mad 
now. They closed the tracks, as you know. 
It’s very nice for his horses, though. Now 
they can sleep without anybody looking at 
them. [Laughter.] I don’t mean that 
Crosby’s horses are half dead or anything, 
but Bing’s are the only jockeys that have to 
ride with one hand and beat off the vultures 
with the other. [Laughter.] 

Bing gave me a tip on a wonderful horse a 
couple of weeks ago just before Hollywood 
Park closed. He called me over and said, “I 
have a little dope for you in the next race.” 
A little dope. I wish I had given it to the 
horse. [Laughter.] That was the first horse 
I ever saw start from a kneeling position. 
[Laughter.] I put $2 on his nose and he ran 
like he was trying to balance it. [Laughter.] 
The horse came in so late the jockey was run- 
ning ahead of him with a flashlight. 
[| Laughter. ] rosby raised it from a colt; he 
should have shot him with it. [Laughter.] 

But there is a fellow here I want you to 
meet. He is a grand guy; he has been on 
our tours and has done a grand job. He 
is a swell comedian, Jerry 
[Applause. | 

fr. COoLoNNA. All 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. Hope. How do you feel, Jerry? What 
@ moustache! Can you image that mous- 
tache down in the South Pacific? What a 
jungle. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cotonna. Careful! 

Mr. Hope. Careful? 

Mr. Cotonna. Snipers. 


right, don’t stand. 


[Laughter.} 


Colonna, 
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(Songs by Jerry Colonna.) 
laughter. ] 

Mr. Hore. Thank you very much, Jerry, 
Jerry has been in every part of the world 
with us, and I want to tell you now (1 
don’t want to take up too much time) that 
he’s done a swell job. Last year we flew 
out to the South Pacific; we flew from 
Hamilton Field to Honolulu in one hop. 
Amazing! I never dreamed that anythi ng 
like that would happen to me. But it didn’t 
scare me at all. I read a novel going across: 
coming back I read the second page, 
[Laughter.] Everybody had a lot of fun on 
the plane. I know, because I looked inside 
and saw them. |[Laughter.] 

Half way across, the pilot turned around 
to me and said, “Are you a little nervous?” 
I said, “Well, this is only my third time up.” 
He said, “You beat me, bother; this is my 
first.” [Laughter.] I said, “It’s a little 
rough. Don’t you think we ought to have 
parachutes?” He said, “Don’t be silly; the 
guys with parachutes jumped an hour ago.” 
{| Laughter. ] 

Talk about weather! It was so rough the 
first night the automatic pilot bailed out! 
{Laughter.] ~ 

But it was really wonderful. People in 
show business have been doing some mag- 
nificent jobs. For instance, Bing Crosby went 
over to England this past season and had a 
great experience. It really broadened the 
man—where he didn’t need it. [Laughter.] 
They sent him over on a lend-lcuse deal 
[Laughter.] 

And Martha Raye. She went over. She 
yawned once and one of our aircraft was 
missing. [Laughter.] 

Errol Flynn went to Alaska. He didn’t do 
much; just sat around and reminisced. 
[Laughter.] 

It’s a wonderful thing. Those audiences 
just—well, they’re sensational. Would you 
like to hear one of our trio numbers, the 
one we do in the camps? [Applause.] This 
will be a little number dedicated to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, entitled, “Don’t Fence Me In.” 
[Laughter.] 

(Trio by Bob Hope, Jerry Colonna, and 
Tony Romano.) 

Mr. Hope. If I had my way, man if I had 
my way, I'd get a big pile of potatoes about 
as tall as the Empire State Building. Id get 
a piece of glass, throw it to the sergeant and 
say, “Brother, unpeel them. Remove those 
jackets instantaneously,” if I only had my 
Way. 

Here I am, a private in the Army. I en- 
listed as a private. What in hell is private 
about it? You know, I eat with 50,009 sol- 
diers every day, sleep with 50,000 soldiers 
every night. Man, I can’t even go to the 
canteen alone. [Laughter and applause.| 

Thank you very much; you are very kind. 
I just have one more story. I want to tell 
you one little incident I have told b 
but I think you might enjoy it. This is : 
thing that happened last year in Guadal 
canal. We were going through a hospital! anc 
got into one of the wards where there was ! 
kid sitting with an M. P. guarding him. 
asked, “Doc, what’s the matter with him‘ 
He said, “He’s one of those kids that can’ 
do anything right. He shoots dice, runs 
around with women, won’t eat his spam.” 
Finally, in my tour I got to this boy ena 
said, “What's the big idea with your 
duct?” And he said, “Mr. Hope, did 
give a pint of blood to the Red Cross 12s 
year?” Isaid, “Yes.” He said, “Shake hands 
with the guy that got it.” [Laughter a! 
applause. } 

The Toastmaster. I just want to let you n 
on a secret. You notice when I presented 
Bob Hope I said he volunteered. I just want 
to let you know he was drafted. 

Our evening is practically over. I want 
to make two statements before we adjourn. 
The first is that the President of Cuba very 
graciously sent the cigars which you had here 


[Applause and 
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tonight when he learned of the cigarette 
shortage in the United States. He said, 
“well, you can have these from Cuba; the 
pest cigars Cuba can produce.” 

Tomorrow the Presidential electors will 
present the Presidential standard as the in- 
sienia of the Office of the President at the 
White House. The committee of the Presi- 
dent’s of the various States, together with 
the fourth-term electors, will make that gift 
to President Roosevelt. 

Finally, those who haven’t secured their 
tickets for the inaugural.tomorrow and for 
the tea in the afternoon will get them to- 
morrow here in the hotel. 

We hope to have a wonderful day; it is now 
long past midnight, this is already inaugura- 
tion day. We hope we will be here 4 years 
from today inaugurating another President. 

Now the prayer will be said by the Assistant 
Chief of Naval Chaplains, Capt. E. L. Ackis. 

Captain AcKis. May we bow our heads for 
a moment. 

Almighty God, before whose face our 
fathers walked in humble faith and were 
not confused, we, their children, ask that 
Thou wilt be unto us a pillar of clouds by 
day and a pillar of fire by night. We invoke 
Thy blessing, Thy protection, Thy guidance 
upon those who shall lead the Nation we so 
greatly love and wish to serve; from the 
highest to the lowest, we ask Thee to give 
them Thy wisdom and Thy protection and 
Thy love. We ask Thy blessing, also, in Thy 
presence, for not only those of our forces in 
the sky, on land, on the sea, and under the 
sea, but grant that they may feel Thy pres- 
ence wherever they are, and be Thou with 
those who here work and wait and pray and 
whose hearts are there with those we love. 
Amen. 

(The meeting adjourned at 1:30 a. m.) 


Julean Arnold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, last 
week the China Club of Seattle observed 
its 30th birthday anniversary. It was 
organized in 1916 by Julean Arnold. Mr. 
Arnold passed away a few weeks ago. 
He devoted many of his years to im- 
proving the good will between China and 
America, and to emphasizing what must 
be the future of the Pacific Northwest 
with respect to China and the Orient, 
all of which has been most deeply ap- 
preciated by many of the citizens of the 
Northwest. One of his dreams was to 
have erected in the port of Seattle a 
pagoda skyscraper to symbolize it as the 
gateway to the Orient. In view of Mr. 
Arnold’s untimely death, his long and 
distinguished public career, and the fact 
that he was the founder of what was the 
forerunner of all the China clubs in the 
United States, which in itself has con- 
tributed to the great friendship which 
how exists between our country and the 
Orient, I ask unanimous consent that a 
brief résumé of Mr. Arnold’s life, to- 
gether with excerpts from the minutes 
of the organizing of the Seattle China 
Club, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REccorpD, 


There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


JULEAN ARNOLD 


“Brief is the sliding time allotted thee for 
breath; 
Live as on a mountain; let men behold a 
man. 
If they cannot suffer three, then let them 
deal thee death; 
Better far to climb and die, than plod 
in that dull caravan.” 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


Julean Herbert Arnold was born in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., July 19, 1876. He died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 21, 1946. His death 
occurred 2 days after his seventieth birthday. 

His father was a prosperous businessman 
in Sacramento, and the Arnold’s Chinese 
cock first gave the young Julean Arnold an 
insatiable idea and desire to visit and see 
China. 

His studies at the University of California 
were directed along these lines, and after his 
graduation he received an appointment from 
President Theodore Roosevelt to go to China 
as a student interpreter, being the first ap- 
pointment of this nature to be made in this 
country. The appointment was made July 
8, 1902, and he was sent to the United States 
Legation in Peking. 

After completing his course in the Chinese 
language and allied studies, he was trans- 
ferred to the consular service, and occupied 
various consular posts in China, Japan, and 
Formosa. He was United States consul in 
Formosa when he was married, and he spent 
his honeymoon in Formosa with his bride in 
remote parts of that island. 

Julean Arnold was never content to sit in 
the confined walls of a consulate. Wherever 
he was stationed, he would explore the region 
where he lived, so Japan, Formosa, and the 
18 provinces of China were all familiar ground 
to him—not from reading books—but from 
actual contact with the country and its peo- 
ple. He was the first European to set foot on 
the tcp of Mount Morrison (Niitakasan) in 
Formosa, 

As a result of this intimate knowledge 
of China, he was appointed as United States 
commercial attaché to China in 1914, and 
occupied this position until his retirement 
in 1940. His duties in the Orient, chiefly 
in China, covered a period of 38 years. 

During his service in China, he occupied 
some of the most trustworthy positions ever 
held by an American in the Orient. He was 
chairman of the American delegation to the 
Chinese Tariff Revenue Commission from 
1918 to 1927. He was chief adviser to the Red 
Cross Society of China, and it was largely 
through his efforts that soybean milk was de- 
veloped, which proved to be the means of sav- 
ing thousands of Chinese children from death 
by starvation. For his humanitarian work 
amongst the Chinese he was decorated on 
three different occasions by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. He was the founder of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai in 
1915, founder of the Peking Rotary Club, 
and founder of the China Club of Seattle in 
1916. He was to have been the guest of 
honor at the thirtieth anniversary of the 
China Club of Seattle in September of this 
year, and at that time was to have been 
given a special Award of Merit in recognition 
of his lifelong efforts to promote good will, 
knowledge, and understanding between the 
peoples of China and the United States. He 
took an active part in American relief in 
China. and was field secretary of the American 
Red Cross in China from 1918 to 1921. 

No single American knew China so inti- 
mately as Julean Arnold. His powers of ob- 
servation were singularly acute, and to this 
was added a retentive memory. He had a 
dynamic personality and delivery, and this 
enabled him to bring to the people of the 
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United States important information re- 
garding China and its people. 

At all times he prophesied that China 
eventually would be our biggest foreign trade 
customer, and he firmly believed that a 
strong and united China would insure peace 
in the Pacific. At all times he proved him- 
Self to be a true and sincere friend of the 
Chinese people. His sole purpcse in life 
seemed to be to explain China to our people 
and to explain cur country to the people of 
China. His driving personality was ccn- 
tered on the idea of developing friendly 
relations between the peoples of China and 
of the United States and of a more perfect 
understanding of their ideals and civiliza- 
tions. One cf his favorite quotations seemed 
to exemplify his life work “A handful of pine 
seed will cover mountains with the green 
majesty of the forest. I too will set my face 
to the wind and throw my handful of seed 
on high.” 

During his active life in China and since 
his retirement in 1940, he has always been 
active in following out this ideal. His 
speeches and writings have been monu- 
mental, and no man has ever done more to 
sell China to his fellow countrymen than 
Julean Arnold. Even after his retirement he 
carried cn the good work, and was one of 
the chief founders of the China-Amer‘ca 
Council of Commerce and Industry. 

With his passing, China loses a stalwart 
champion. After 50 years of serv'ce to China 
and to the United States, he has laid away 
his shining spear and passed to the land of 
memory. We shall miss his wise counsel and 
Sage advice; the Chinese will miss this man 
who always fought for racial equality and 
equal opportunity for the people of China, 
whom he loved and honored. His creed was 
Simple; his faith was boundless; his op- 
timism was magnificient. Leigh Hunt might 
well have written the epitaph of Julean Ar- 
nold when he wrote “Write me as one who 
loves his fellow men.” 

Julean Arnold is gone, but we who knew 
him and loved him must carry on the un- 
finished work he has left for us to do. China 
needs friends as never before, and we must 
not, shall not be satisfied until we have com- 
pleted the basis of his simple philosophy best 
expressed by the word “Peace on earth; good 
will to all men.” 


CHINA CLUB OF SEATTLE. 


EXCERPTS FROM CHINA CLUB MINUTE BOOK 


“At the suggestion of Mr. Julean H. Arnold, 
who is commercial attaché for China, a rep- 
resentative meeting was called and held in 
the New Washington Hotel at noon Septem- 
ber 9, 1916.” 

The minutes go on to read: 

“Following a brief statement by Chairman 
J. E. Chilberg of the purpose for which the 
meeting was called, he introduced Mr. Arno‘d, 
who enlarged upon the necessity of America 
becoming quite as familiar with China as 
the Chinese are with America. He spoke of 
the strategic importance of Seattle with ref- 
erence to the development of American trade 
in China, and also as a point from which 
should emanate complete and liberal infor- 
mation regarding things Chinese. 

“He spoke also of the value cf the Uni- 
versity of Washington, being located as it 
is in Seattle, which not only furnishes ample 
facilities for the education of Chinese y« 
men, but should also aid materially in col- 
lecting, compiling, and disseminating infor- 
mation regarding the Republic cf China. 

“Upon the surpgestion of Mr. Roy Hadley 
that an organization should be perfected 
* * * the following were elected.” 

Thus the China Club of Seattle came into 
being on September 9, 1916, and continues 
today, the oldest organization of its kind in 
the ccuntry. 
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I turn to the minutes of the China Club, 
dated January 22, 1925, and find a resolu- 
tion headed simply: 


“JULEAN ARNOLD 


“Whereas Julean Arnold, U. C. commercial 
attache to China, has consistently sought to 
develop trade between the United States and 
China on the firm foundation of a better 
understanding between the people of the two 
countries; and 

“Whereas it has been due to his energy and 
enthusiasm that China Clubs have been or- 
ganized in Seattle, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and New York, to serve as points of contact 
to carry out these ideals in definite and con- 
crete form; and 

“Whereas by lectures and close personal 
contacts he has given unseifishly of his time 
and energy to make the people of America 
better understand our opportunities to de- 
velop larger and closer relations with China; 
and 

“Whereas we have the faith that Julean 
Arnold, through his long and continuous 
contacts with China and the Chinese, is seek- 
ing in every way to correctly interpret China 
to the people of the United States and the 
people of the United States to China: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Arnold for the faithful and ef- 
ficient service he has rendered the com- 
mercial interests of America; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we especially commend 
him as representing in China the true and 
genuine American attitude in our commer- 
cial relations with our sister republic; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we express the confidence 
and hope that his invaluable service to us 
and our country’s best interests in China 
be preserved and extended; and be it 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, United 
States Minister to China; Hon. Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Secretary of Commerce; Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes, Secretary of State; Julius 
Klein, Director of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Frank R. Eldridge, Jr., Chief, Far 
Eastern Division of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; to each of our national 
representatives at Washington; to the China 
Clubs at San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York, and to the Chambers of Commerce of 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

“Boarp OF TRUSTEES, 
“CHINA CLUB OF SEATTLE.” 


tem No. 1 on the agenda for the thirtieth 
birthday anniversary meeting of the China 
Club of Seattle to be held in the fall of 1946 
reads: 

“1, Presentation of award of merit to Ju- 
lean Arnold, founder of the China Club of 
Seattle, in recognition of his efforts to 
promote good will, knowledge, and under- 
standing between the peoples of the Republic 
of China and the United States of America. 

“RvotTH A. PRICE.” 

Julean Herbert Arnold, born Sacramento, 
Calif., July 19, 1876. University of California, 
1902. Honorary Doctor of Laws, St. John’s, 
Shanghai, 1919. 

Children, Millard, Harrison, Julean, Fran- 
Cis, 

Commended by President Roosevelt, July 
18, 1902, student interpreter to American 
Legation, Peking, the first student interpreter 
to be appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to China. 

Subsequently appointed to various posts in 
American consular service in China and Ja- 
pan, and consul general, Hankow, 1914. 

American commercial attaché, Japan- 
China, 1914-17. 


Commercial attaché to China since 1914. 

Commercial attaché, Japan, September to 
November 1923. 

Chairman, American delegation to China 
Tariff Revision Commission, Shanghai, 1918, 
1922, 1926, 1927. 

Honorary high adviser, National Red Cross 
Society of China. 

Organized first party of non-Asiatics to 
ascend Mount Morrison, Formosa, the highest 
mountain in the Japanese Empire, 1907. 

Field Secretary, American Red Cross in 
China, 1918, 1921. 

Founder, American Chamber of Commerce, 
Shanghai, 1915. 

Founder, China Club of Seattle, 1916. 

Founder and honorary member, Rotary of 
Peking. 

Decorated by Chinese Government: Order 
of Double Dragon. 1907; Order of Flourishing 
Grain, 1919; Chia Ho with Sash, 1923. 

Author of numerous monographs on eco- 
nomic and commercial China: Some of the 
Bigger Issues in China’s Problems, China 
Through an American Window. 





The New Control System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to Fave printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The New Control System,” 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of July 26, 1946. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE NEW CONTROL SYSTEM 


Whether the system of price control re- 
established by the bill signed by the Presi- 
dent can hold the line against inflation only 
its testing out over an adequate period can 
determine. There are manifest drawbacks 
to a system which leaves control and de- 
control at the discretion of a Board for whose 
possible lack of sound judgment the coun- 
try’s business might have to pay a heavy 
price. 

Uncertainty as to price and labor costs, 
which may well be the result of such a sys- 
tem, could seriously delay or hamper the full 
production which would be the country’s 
best protection against inflation. 

The President was justified in signing the 
bill, as he was in vetoing the original OPA 
extension measure. Some of the most glar- 
ing faults in the vetoed bill have been cor- 
rected. The measure now law was prob- 
ably the best that could have been secured 
from Congress. If it does not work, the re- 
sponsibility falls on those who refused the 
plain extension of the old controls which the 
President asked. 

More than ever his June 29 veto is seen to 
have been wise as well as courageous. It 
brought forth evidence of popular insist- 
ence on some form of control which the ma- 
jority of Congress has had to recognize. 

It was the probability that control would 
be reinstated that had a great part in keep- 
ing the general price line steady, although 
industry and retail vendors are to be credited 


with having in the main played the game 
fairly. 
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One of Louisiana’s Outstanding Citizens— 
Hon. A. Hazard Perry—Is Honored 
With Presentation of the Book, Who 
Walk Alone, by Its Author, Perry 
Burgess 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, up in 
the hills of north Louisiana lives a famous 
man—one A. Hazard Perry who, all dur- 
ing his life, has fought unselfishly to help 
the underprivileged. 

Because he fathered the leper move- 
ment and fought the project through to 
success over overwhelming opposition, 
being a stalwart of the late honorable 
champion of the underprivileged people, 
Huey Pierce Long, he now holds an honor 
accorded no other living man—a major 
bridge bearing his name. 

Not long ago he was again honored by 
being the recipient of the now famous 
book of Perry Burgess, Who Walk Alone. 

The following article was carried re- 
cently by the press: 

LOCAL CITIZEN RECEIVES AUTOGRAPHED COPY oF 
WHO WALK ALONE 

Recently A. H. Perry received an auto- 

graphed copy from a special edition of Who 


Walk Alone, inscribed by the author as 
follows: 


“Presented to Mr. A. Hazard Perry in ap- 
preciation of his services to the lepers in 
the Philippines 40 years ago.—Perry Burgess, 
New York City.” 

This very interesting book which won first 
prize in the 1940 national book award is the 
dramatic story of a leper’s rehabilitation, 
the scene being laid in Culion, where Mr. 
Perry was located in 1904-05. 

In a letter accompanying the volume the 
author further expressed his appreciation of 
a rare mimeographed paper recording activi- 
ties around the leper colony obtained by Mr. 
Perry during this period. He stated that 
this valuable data would be preserved uncer 
glass and added to the documents on leprosy 
work at the Gen. Leonard Wood Memorial, 
of which foundation Mr. Burgess is president. 





The Hospital Bill—S. 191—Will Help 
Every Section of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, in the clos- 
ing hours of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
the House has before it for final consid- 
eration one of the most important bills 
of the entire session. It is important be- 
cause it concerns the health and welfare 
of the entire Nation. The hospital sur- 
vey and construction bill, S. 191, now 
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before us has been strongly endorsed 
by every important hospital, medical, 
health, and welfare organization in the 
country. These include the American 
Medical Association, the American Hos- 
pital Association, the Catholic Hospital 
Association, and the Protestant Hospital 
Association. It has been strongly en- 
dorsed by farm groups, labor groups, and 
industrialists. No other important bill 
pertaining to the health and welfare of 
the people has come before the House 
with such unanimous endorsement from 
ail groups. This fact alone testifies to 
the urgency of this legislation more for- 
cibly than the testimony of any indi- 
vidual. 

Those who have made a study of the 
problem tell us that there exists a dan- 
gerous shortage of hospital and public 
health facilities in this country. We 
have been told that 40 percent of the 
counties of the Nation with a popula- 
tion in excess of 15,000,000 people are 
today without any registered hospital. 
We know that in a great many more hos- 
pital facilities are woefully inadequate 
and obsolete. We have seen how this 
situation has been reflected in the short- 
age of doctors. Without hospitals there 
can be no doctors in the modern practice 
of medicine. Without health centers 
public health cannot keep pace with 
medical science. 

This situation, I venture to say, exists 
to a greater or lesser degree in the dis- 
tricts of every Member of the House. 
The way is now open for us to bring re- 
lief to our communities suffering from 
lack of hospitals and the care of mod- 
ern doctors. Without the help provided 
for in this bill we can expect to see health 
conditions deteriorate rather than pro- 
gress. 

I wish to point out that the funds au- 
thorized under this bill will provide in 
themselves a relatively small part of the 
total hospitals and health centers need- 
ed. These funds, however, will be pro- 
ductive of far greater results in that they 
will provide the necessary margin of cost 
which most communities cannot now 
raise by their own endeavors. 

There are not many proposals which 
come before the Congress that reach so 
deep into the hearts of our communities 
as this proposed aid in the construction 
of community hospitals and health cen- 
ters. Let us, therefore, with the closing 
of this Seventy-ninth Congress go back 
to our people with the realization that 
we have brought to them vitally needed 
aid in obtaining a new hospital through 
which modern medical care may be 
Yrought to all our people. 


Needed Legislation To Support the Price 
of Wool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1946 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der to meet a very critical situation that 


exists in the wool industry, I introduced 
H. R. 6043. This proposed legislation is 
of vital importance, not only to this in- 
dustry but to the economy of the country. 
If this bill is not passed, the opponents 
of the legislation must take the responsi- 
bility for its failure. 

I am confident that without this or 
similar legislation the wool industry will 
continue to deteriorate to the point where 
it will vanish as a healthy industry. 
After a year of careful Study by commit- 
tees from the House and the Senate, in 
conjunction with the Tariff Commission 
and the Department of Agriculture it 
was deemed imperative that something 
should be done and done immediately. 
As a result of the hearings, where propo- 
nents and opponents alike were given 
ample opportunity to be heard, this legis- 
lation was agreed upon as the best means 
of meeting the critical situation. 

Since this legislation has been reported 
out of the House Agriculture Committee 
by a unanimous vote, it has been sub- 
jected to sever criticism by a little group 
of wool dealers and speculators who are 
determined to protect their own selfish 
interests and entirely disregard the wel- 
fare of the producers of wool. Because 
of the parliamentary situation in the 
House, I have been prevented from hav- 
ing this legislation acted upon. If I were 
recognized for the purpose of making a 
motion to suspend the rules, this legisla- 
tion could be passed even though it re- 
quired a two-thirds majority vote. The 
wool dealers, unfortunately, seem to have 
had the full cooperation of the majority 
and minority leaders of both parties in 
preventing the passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

If the wool industry is wiped out, which 
it well might be, the people of this coun- 
try, and especially the people from the 
West, ought to know the responsible 
parties in the Congress of the United 
States in preventing passage of this bill. 


Dr. E. G. Nourse Is Equipped for New 
Duties as Member of President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman’s appointment of Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse and his prompt confirmation by 
the Senate for membership on the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers is good news to 
those of us who have had an opportunity 
to know of his outstanding achievements 
in his profession. As one of his former 
students at the University of Arkansas, 
I am happy that he has received this per- 
sonal recognition and that the Nation is 
to have the benefit of his splendid ability. 
Dr. Nourse’s grasp of economic problems 
and his rich experience as teacher, ana- 
lyst, and writer will be useful in this new 
assignment. His service with the Brook- 
ings Institution has provided special 
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qualifications in the field of research. 
This, coupled with his training in govern- 
mental affairs, has admirably equipped 
him for the new duties defined by law as 
“analyzing and interpreting economic de- 
velopments, formulating and recom- 
mending national economic policy to pro- 
mote employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power under the free competitive 
enterprise.” 

Dr. Nourse will take up these duties 
20g the full confidence of all-who know 

im, 


The Pacific Northwest Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


FON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, nat- 
ural resource development by private 
initiative alone or by private initiative 
with governmental help is most impor- 
tant to the Nation. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject as it relates to the Columbia River 
region, I ask-unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ConGcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD a statement I have pre- 
pared entitled “The Pacific Northwest 
Future.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered, to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Today, the State of Washington stands 
upon the threshold of an era of great op- 
portunity. In many respects, Washington 
State might be regarded as one of the most 
favored in the Union. The resources of 
Washington are vast; its geographical posi- 
tion as a trading center for the Nation and 
for the world is unequaled. 

But there are limits to the degree of de- 
velopment we of Washington State can at- 
tain alone. In order to achieve the full 
prosperity which awaits us, we must learn 
to think of ourselves as a part of a region—a 
region of five States sharing in the abund- 
ance of natural riches which are the heritage 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

The economy of each of the five States in 
this region is affected to a considerable de- 
gree by the fact that through the heart of 
the region flows one of the Nation’s greatest 
physical assets—the Columbia River. 

The key to full development of our region 
lies in full development of the Columbia 
River. The sooner we realize the value of 
putting all of the powers of this mighty ser- 
vant to work, the sooner we will accomplish 
strong regional prosperity. We can continue 
with the piecemeal development we have 
known in the past and put that happy day 
off many years, or we can have orderly, well- 
timed development and begin to reap re- 
wards immediately. 

I submit to ycu, however, that we will never 
achieve the fullness of this region’s poten- 
tialities while our fate is directed from a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles. Nor will we know what 
great accomplishments we can achieve so 
long as the separate States in the region are 
pitted one against the other in unequal and 
unrealistic competition, bred of petty 
jealousies over what we are told are States’ 
rights. As a Senator for the State of Wash- 
ington, I am quite as conscious of and as 
jealous of real States’ rights as anyone. But 
I refuse to be misled into believing that any 
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one of the States of this region can take its 
little piece of the Columbia Valley River sys- 
tem and make the most of its potential value. 
It is true that we have made substantial 
gains in the development of the Northwest 
and under any conditions we would probably 
continue to make gains, But without a con- 
scious effort toward achieving a unified pro- 
gram with regional direction, how can we 
hope to progress past the point of being a 
colonial satellite for the rest of the Nation? 

As I see it, the formula for arriving at 
such a unified program can be found in the 
Valley Authority concept. I do not mean to 
imply for a moment that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority pattern is the perfect an- 
swer. I think that even the officials of TVA 
would be the first to admit that there may 
be elements of their program which might 
be improved upon. This is true of any 
of the administrative branches of any gov- 
ernment, particularly under a democratic 
system. The point is, from experience gained 
in the Tennessee Valley, there has evolved a 
better and more efficient pathway toward 
solving regional problems or resource devel- 
opment and conservation than has previ- 
ously existed. 

Let us never forget that our great democ- 
Tracy has been experimental from the begin- 
ning. Only through a system of trial and 
error and a willingness to make changes 
when they appeared necessary have we been 
able to make this the strongest and most 
prosperous Nation in the world. It was for 
this very reason that all of the numerous 
developmental agencies operating within the 
Executive Branch of our Government were 
created. At the time of their creation, there 
was no guarantee that they would work per- 
fectly. Many of these agencies were set up 
to accomplish certain ends under a relatively 
simple economy. Today our problems are 
far more complex. Our population is greater 
and we have vastly more settled territory. 
Meanwhile, the old machinery creaks along 
attempting to carry burdens of administra- 
tion which have long since grown too large 
and unwieldly for centralized direction. 

The TVA pattern offers a method for 
streamlining the functions of the Federal 
resources development and conservation 
agencies and giving them an efficiency that 
is commensurate with the twentieth century 
way of doing things. 

In the Columbia Valley Authority bill I 
have sought to introduce the basic TVA pat- 
tern, with such modifications as appeared 
necessary to fit the needs of the Columbia 
Basin area. It is a bill designea to strengthen 
the economy of the region in which we live; 
to provide for a more direct and efficient func- 
tioning of those phases of developmental work 
which historically fall within the province 
of the Federal Government. It provides a 
means for integrating and coordinating those 
activities at the regional level. It does not 
represent a system designed to dominate 
individual enterprise but one intended to 
cooperate with free enterprise in the interest 
of a strong and permanent prosperity for all 
of the people. 

Critics of this bill argue that there is no 
need for an authority in the Columbia River 
region. They contend that existing agen- 
cies are doing a good job—therefore, why 
change? With the latter point I do not dis- 
agree entirely. I think that the agencies 
that are now operating in the region are 
doing as good a job as is possible for them 
to do under existing conditions. They are 
not, however, producing the results that we 
have every right to expect. Nor can they so 
long as they operate completely independent 
of one another without any coordinating 
influence whatsoever. 

What does the CVA propose to do? The 
preamble to the bill reads: 

“To establish a Columbia Valley Authority, 
to provide for integrated water control and 


resources development on the Columbia 
River, its tributaries, and the surrounding 
region in the interest of the control and 
prevention of floods, the irrigation and rec- 
lamation of lands, the promotion of naviga- 
tion, the providing of employment, the 
strengthening of the national defense, and 
for other purposes.” 

The key to the Valley Authority concept 
lies in the word “integrated.” Our present 
approach to water control and resources de- 
velopment is on a piecemeal basis. There is 
no single agency having full responsibility 
for carrying out this work to its most bene- 
ficial conclusion, and there is no single agency 
which has sufficient authority to accept such 
responsibility. Instead, we have several 
separate agencies, each depending upon sev- 
eral committees of Congress for appropria- 
tions, each going to some separate depart- 
ment head for its authority to carry out 
projects approved by Congress. The eifect of 
this is to produce confusion, overlapping in 
programing and planning, and, unhappily, 
often needless dissension among the agen- 
cies involved. 

The Valley Authority concept, then, in 
seeking to correct these obvious inefficiencies, 
is neither dictatorial nor paternalistic. It is 
simply a matter of good management. 

Fundamentally, all men aspire to similar 
goals. These do not necessarily include riches 
and power but they do include security, an 
opportunity to earn a living and a natural 
desire for an increasingly better standard of 
living. Time was when a man would make 
his way into the wilderness and carve out a 
passable living—perhaps even make a fortune 
for himself and his family. The national 
economy had little effect upon his way of life. 
That day is now past—the frontiers have been 
explored from coast to coast. 

This does not mean that opportunity is 
dead—far from it. But it does mean that we 
are becoming increasingly dependent upon a 
balanced national economy for true national 
prosperity and equality of opportunity. We 
cannot find that balance while certain sec- 
tions of the country are being drained of 
their resources for the enrichment of other 
sections. For all too long this has been the 
case with the Pacific Northwest. 

We have now reached a point of growth in 
population where opportunities must be 
opened up for the people of the Pacific North- 
west and for those who are coming there in 
increasing numbers. 

Although there are a number of public 
works projects proposed and some approved 
for construction here in the northwest, they 
have not been recommended on the basis 
of any such program nor does the timing of 
their construction necessarily take into ac- 
count the urgency of providing immediate 
employment when and where it is needed. 
There is no agency with the authority to set 
up such a program or to see that it is properly 
expedited. It is for that reason that the 
matter of providing of employment is spe- 
cifically mentioned in the preamble to the 
CVA bill. 

Certain selfish interests lobby for this proj- 
ect or that project, or lobby against all such 
projects without regard for the immediate 
and urgent needs of the region. It is not 
good management on the part of government 
to permit such pork barrel tactics to work to 
the detriment of any region and it is an ad- 
mitted purpose of the Columbia Valley Au- 
thority to correct such abuses. 

There are a number of stock criticisms 
which are repeatedly leveled at the CVA pro- 
posal. It seems to me that one of the best 
ways of demonstrating what a Columbia 
Valley Authority can mean for this region 
and for the State of Washington would be 
to show in just a few instances how wrong 
and how malicious these criticisms cre. 

It is often charged that CVA would be a 
type of dictatorship—even more bitter 
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epithets are used, but this will do for tn. 
sake of discussion. The Columbia Valley 
Authority bill specifically preserves for the 
people any and all legal rights that they now 
possess; it encroaches upon no man’s free. 
dom to do any of the things which he js now 
legally permitted to do under any local, State 
or Federal laws. Nowhere in the CVA bj 
can there be found anything granting the 
corporation powers of regulation not already 
granted to existing Federal agencies, ang } 
would like to remind you again that the 
valley authority is an instrument of gov. 
ernment concerned only with Federal func. 
tions. 

Another often-heard charge is that the 
people of the région would have no contro) 
in the adoption of plans, construction or 
management of projects. If anything, the 
people of the region would have more—fo; 
more—voice in the matter of projects than 
they have now. Few of us indeed have either 
the time or the money to take each of our 
protests to Washington for hearing. The 
whole valley authority concept is to bring 
those determinations back to the people on 
the land—back to the grass roots. No one 
who felt that his rights were being infringed, 
who felt that in some way he was being 
treated unfairly, would have to swallow his 
bitterness for want of a hearing. The final 
court of appeal in any matters of controversy 
would be the same as it is now—the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States. 

Now, as to the matter of taking over 
existing agencies: Nowhere in the bill wil! 
there be found any such intention by word 
or by implication. As to the continued op- 
eration of the existing agencies in the region 
there is no reason why these agencies should 
not continue working as they have in the 
past, on a cooperative basis with the au- 
thority. The reason for the fact that the bill 
makes the use of sich agencies permissive 
is that it places responsibility for the carry- 
ing out of their work directly in the region 
If the authority were required, under the 
terms of the act, to employ these agencies 
the confused situation which exists at present 
would be in no way improved. 

We are told that the Army engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation are now hard at 
work on plans for the development of the 
Pacific Northwest. What assurance do we 
have that the reports of these two entirely 
separate agencies will come anywhere near 
being in agreement? What assurance do we 
have that the best plan for the region will be 
accepted when the decision must be made 
from 3,000 miles away by people who are not 
necessarily in a good position to judge? As 
a matter of fact, what assurance do we have 
that either of the plans will be accepted or 
that anything will be done with either of 
them? The famous “308 report” of the Army 
engineers has been pigeonholed for many 
years and, so far as I know, no affirmative 
action has been taken on it as a pian. 

It would be the purpose of the Columbia 
Valley Authority to perfect a single over-all 
plan for the region and then see to it that 
the plan is carried out in an orderly and 
constructive fashion. 

Just a few words on the appointment and 
powers of the directors of the Columbia Valley 
Authority. These matters seem to have been 
getting considerable attention from the Op- 
position. The three directors of the corpo- 
ration are to be appointed by the Pres.den' 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
There is nothing new about this—the same 
method of appointment and confirmation »*» 
been used in the case of every Federal officia! 
whose position falls within the Presiden's 
power of appointment. 

It has been pointed out that many deter- 
minations under the authority act would be 
left to the judgment of the board. I fal! - 
see why anyone should raise his eyebrows !" 
horror over this. Would any businessman '? 
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his right mind employ a manager whose judg- 
ment he felt would be unsound? 

The valley authority idea is a method for 

putting the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a businesslike basis. The three 
men appointed to the Board would be em- 
ployed as managers, and the Government, 
just like business, would have the same 
remedy available for any of the managers 
determined to be incompetent or their judg- 
ments not in the best interests of their enter- 
prise. 
The strategy of those who are opposed to 
the Columbia Valley Authority legislation is 
to take details of the bill in which they pre- 
tend to see certain horrifying elements, mag- 
nify those elements out of all proportion, 
and then shout “socialism” and “dictator- 
ship.” Actually, there is nothing socialistic 
or dictatorial, and certainly nothing un- 
American, about an attempt to improve upon 
cxisting methods of Federal administration. 
Certainly there has been enough crying out 
egainst alleged governmental inefficiencies; 
the wasting of taxpayers’ money through 
costly errors and unsound practices that 
when a cure for these ailments is proposed 
it should be deserving of an objective study 
of the principles upon which the cure is 
based. 

I urge that everyone obtain copies of the 
CVA bill and study it carefully before mak- 
ing final decision to be for or against the 
legislation. If there are elements of the bill 
which are found objectionable, I want to 
hear about them. If there are sections 
which should be strengthened, I want to hear 
about those. There is not a single portion 
of the bill that cannot be amended and, 
since it is intended for the benefit of all, 
any constructive suggestions that are made 
should and will receive the fullest consid- 
eration. 

All citizens want to see the State of Wash- 
ington grow and prosper. I doubt whether 
anyone would be unwilling to accept a better 
way of doing things. The CVA proposal sug- 
gests a better method of achieving results 
in a soundly managed and businesslike way. 


Our Common Problems and Our Common 


Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
before the Fifty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Michigan State Federation of 
Labor on July 22, 1946, delivered by the 
Most Reverend Francis J. Haas, bishop of 
Grand Rapids. 

Bishop Haas is well known as a pro- 
found student of social problems, and has 
contributed a great deal as an author 
and a teacher to our present knowledge 
on labor relations, social security, and on 
€conomic sociology in general. 

President Roosevelt recognized his out- 
standing ability and courage when he ap-" 
Pointed him Chairman of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. Before 
that Bishop Haas served on many other 
sovernmental commissions and boards, 
notably the National Resources Planning 
Board’s Committee on Social Security, 
Which committee presented the most 


comprehensive study of social security 
that has ever been made. 

Bishop Haas in his address to the 
Michigan Federation of Labor brings all 
his knowledge and experience to bear 
upon what he has well entitled “Our 
Common Problems and our Common 
Duty.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


You have come together in convention as 
an important State federation of the great 
American Federation of Labor. Like your 
sister State federations—that of Illinois, of 
Ohio, of Wisconsin, and of all the rest each 
in its own State jurisdiction—you unite all 
the organized workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in this the 
State of Michigan. As representatives of 
your national and Federal unions you meet 
in State federations to take common counsel 
and to make common plans. You, together 
with the various State federations have been 
held together as one, have moved as one, and 
have acted as one, through your national and 
Federal unions under the American Federa- 
tion of Labor since 1881. 

I will not delay on the magnificent achieve- 
ments of the American Federation of Labor 
in these 65 years, how it has advanced the 
welfare of working men and women, and no 
less important, the welfare of al) the rest of 
us, even of those managements who opposed 
its honorable and heroic march and even 
now are blindly opposing it. I take it that 
you have come not to listen to eulogies of 
past accomplishments but rather to make 
intelligent plans, and to carry them back 
to the constituent bodies you represent at 
home. On this assumption I shall proceed, 
and I hope that I may be able to contribute 
even in a small way to the high purpose that 
has called you here 

Two great types of decisions demand your 
attention at this convention. The one has 
to do with what should be done in the pres- 
ent crisis of run-away inflation. The other 
has to do with deeper questions of policy, 
which while they are perhaps less of an 
emergency nature, cannot and may not be 
put off for later consideration. Let me say 
something first about mounting living costs, 
and then about the larger probiems that you 
and all of us have to face and work out 
together. 

I 

As you know, price ceilings on living costs 
were removed on July 1 because Congress re- 
fused to continue any kind of an effective 
OPA. What has happened since July 1 every- 
one knows. Bread has jumped to 14 cents, 
round steak to €9 cents, pork chcps to 62 
cents, butter to 20 cents, milk to 18 cents, 
eggs to 57 cents, all considerably above July 1 
prices. Rent, clothing, hcusehold furnish- 
ings, and the rest are following the same 
sharp upward rise. In fact the rise is so 
rapid that Eureau of Labor Statistics indexes 
cannot be compiled fast enough to have any 
meaning, and it would be a waste of time to 
quote them. The four great polls—the 
Gallup po!l and the others—have shown that 
between 60 and 80 percent of the people want 
price ceilings retained, and yet the majority 
of the Congress, apparently indifferent to the 
suffering of the great mass of the people, has 
forced the death of OPA. 

One need be no prophet to see what will 
happen. Mounting living costs will be met 
with mounting demands for higher wages, 
and if necessary with strikes. Higher wages 
will in turn be used as an argument for still 
higher prices and thus on and on up to the 
explosion point. Even if the result of the 
interplay of higher prices and higher wages 
brings cn a period of temporary prosperity, 
we may not forget the terrible lessons of 
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the synthetic prosperity resulting from the 
interplay of higher prices and higher wages 
in the middle 1920's, and the frightful col- 
lapse it brought on in 1929. Nor may we for- 
get that the collapse of 1929 dragged itsclf 
on for over 10 years in tragedy, suffering, and 
starvation, and that but for the false boom 
created by the late war we have not yet re- 
covered from that collapse. Indeed the pic- 
ture is not a pleasant one to contemrlate. 

President Green, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the July issue of the A. F. 
of L. monthly survey, calls on workers to 
take no ill-advised action in the present 
emergency. He asserts: “The sudden ending 
of OPA brings a responsibility to business 
and to labor for carrying on policies that 
will safeguard the interests of all. * * * 
Cur major need is increased volume of pro- 
duction. * * * For their own safety the 
wage earners of the United States should ex- 
ercise self-discipline and good judgment, and 
refrain from taking ill-considered and un- 
wise action pending action by Congress. 

Self-discipline, good judgment, increased 
production, and avoidance of ill-considered 
action—all these virtues are necessary, and 
I hail the great president of the American 
Federation of Labor for pleading with work- 
ers to exercise these virtues. As a patriotic 
American citizen and the head of a mighty 
federation, President Green could do no dif- 
ferent than he did. But with him I urge the 
necessity of maintaining price ceilings by law 
for a limited period. And I insist that for 
the good of us all the original OPA be re- 
instated without delay, and that the Con- 
gress appropriate sufficient funds to enable 
that agency to enforce its rulings. 

I use the expression “for the good of us 
all,” for I am not one that holds that run- 
away prices injure workers alone. What 
hurts workers wrongfully is indeed an injus- 
tice to them, and that by itself is sufficient 
reason to remove the injustice. 

But there is another phase of the matter 
that should not be overlooked. What in- 
jures one class in the population, injures the 
whole population. Workers cannot be made 
to suffer without employers also being made 
to suffer, and without the whole public be- 
ing made to suffer. In the same way workers 
cannot be benefited without employers also 
being benefited, and without the whole pub- 
lic being benefited. Our economy is one, 
and wages and prices are so interrelated that 
if you wound one part of the economy you 
send pain and distress throughout the whole 
organism, in the same way that if you re- 
move suffering in any part where there is 
suffering, you remove suffering from the 
whole body and even give it a sense of well- 
being and prosperity. 

But some may object, why establish price 
ceilings by law, even for a limited period? 
The answer is that there is no other way to 
do it. Employers’ associations cannot do it, 
even though some employers and sOme em- 
ployers’ associations since July 1 have in a 
true spirit of patriotism, responded to Presi- 
dent Truman’s call for voluntary action on 
their part. Labor unions cannot do it, for 
they have little to say about prices, except 
through the crude and usually ineffective 
device of buyers’ strikes. On the other hand, 
the public can do it, and the public should 
do it, by demanding that their public rep- 
resentatives {mn Congress enact an effective 
OPA for the present period of transition, and 
appropriate sufficient funds for adequate 
enforcement. 

Please do not think that I speak as a single 
Catholic bishop on the use of government 
as an emergency instrument. The highest 
authority in my church, Pope Leo XIII, laid 
down the famous principle for state inter- 
vention, which is applicable not only to such 
matters as price control but to everything 
affecting the public interest and the interest 
of particular classes within the Nation. This 
is what he says in the Encyclical On the 
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Condition of Workers issued on May 15, 1891: 
“If, therefore, any injury has been done to 
or threatens either the common good or the 
interests of individual groups, which injury 
cannot in any other way be repaired or 
prevented, it is necessary for public authority 
to intervene” (par. 52). Thus when any- 
thing less than Government action cannot 
protect either the public interest or that of a 
whole section of the people, Government 
should step in. 

This is the Catholic position on Govern- 
ment intervention. I venture to say it is 
also the position of every reasonable man and 
woman concerned not only for the welfare of 
working people but also for the welfare and 
prosperity of our entire country. By virtue 
of it Congress has the plain duty to restore 
at once the legal controls necessary to pre- 
vent price exploitation and to appropriate 
sufficient public moneys to effect this result. 

I turn now to a consideration of two ob- 
jectives which all of us, as a people, as organ- 
_ izations, and as individuals should arouse 
ourselves to achieve. 

The first objective is the wider and wider 
recognition of the fact that all our eco- 
nomic activities—employment, wages, trade, 
finance, and all the others—are subject to 
the law of God and to the law of conscience. 
By conscience I do not mean merely that 
something within a man which makes him 
feel, as he says, “like a dog” when he does 
what is wrong, or either that something 
within him that makes his feel like a man 
when he does what is right. By conscience 
I mean that judgment within a person that 
tells him that he is accountable to his Cre- 
ator for what he does—good or evil—and 
that divine sanctions of reward or punish- 
ment await him when he presents the record 
of his life to the Eternal Judge. 

It need hardly be said that there is no 
such thing as a group conscience, a com- 
munity conscience, a trade-association con- 
science, or a trade-union conscience. Con- 
science is an individual possession, possessed 
only by the individual. Each person has a 
conscience—every employer, every trade 
unionist, every banker, every merchant, and 
every one of us—and each one of us is an- 
swerable to God for everything he does in- 
side or outside of his daily work, no matter 
what that work may be. It is the sheerest 
gangsterism to hold, as it is all too com- 
monly held, that wages, prices, and profits 
are a world by themselves, and that a man 
can do anything he wants within that world 
as long as he does not get caught. Indeed 
he is not free to do as he likes. The Creator 
has placed a law in his heart and will hold 
him to it. 

The employer is bound in conscience to 
maintain proper wages, hours, and working 
conditions in his plant. If, for example, un- 
fair competition will not permit him to im- 
‘prove working conditions that he knows 
should be improved, he is obliged out of con- 
sideration both to his employees and to the 
public, to work through his trade associa- 
tion or even to form a new trade association 
to raise the level of competition. Likewise 
the trade unionist is bound in conscience to 
do his part to correct whatever may need 
correcting in his union, and to cast his vote 
for one union policy in preference to another 
on the basis of what is just and right. To be 
sure he is obliged in conscience-to turn out 
a fair day’s work and to live up to the union 
contract as long as it remains in effect. There 
is no need to goon. The same duty in con- 
science holds for the merchant in setting 
prices, for the foreman, clerk, salesman, in 
short for everyone having to do with pro- 
duction, finance, and trade. 

You may say that all this is too much on 
the idealistic side. But let us make no mis- 
take about it. Until there is much more ac- 
kncwledgment than now obtains, that the 
entire business of wages, prices, and profits 


are subject to the moral law, and until there 
is much wider acceptance than now exists 
of personal responsibility by the individual 
employer, individual worker, and each of us 
as individuals, we must resign ourselves to 
even greater labor exploitation, price goug- 
ing, union busting, and union racketeering 
than now prevail. In all truth all our eco- 
nomic dealings are subject to God’s law of 
justice and right, and every individual is 
accountable in conscience to help make that 
law a living reality, both for his own well- 
being and for that of his fellow citizen. 

The second great objective toward which 
all of us and each of us should work is a 
more equitable distribution of income and 
wealth than now prevails. I am certainly 
not advocating any Socialist philosophy of 
equal division of money income or money 
wealth. There is a vast difference between 
“egual” distribution and “fair” distribution 
of income and ho!dings. And anyone who is 
acquainted with the figures showing the ap- 
portionment of the national income and na- 
tional wealth among the various income 
classes from year to year, can hardly assert 
that we have anything even approaching a 
fair distribution of income or property. Pope 
Pius XI in his Encyclical 40 Years After de- 
clares that Christian-minded men cannot 
bring themselves to believe “that so enor- 
mous and an inequitable distribution of this 
world’s goods truly conforms to the designs 
of the all-wise Creator” (par. 5). 

Let us look at the picture of actual condi- 
tions at present. In June 1946 the Federal 
Reserve Board, on the basis of a survey made 
for it by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, reports that in the year 1945 the top 
10 percent of spending units, that is families, 
in the United States received 29 percent of 
all the money income of the country, and 
held 53 percent of gross savings, and 60 per- 
cent of all liquid assets. On the other hand, 
the bottom 50 percent of the families of the 
country received 22 percent of the money 
income, and held 3 percent of the gross sav- 
ings, and 3 percent of the liquid assets. The 
same report shows that the average holdings 
per family of the top 10 percent was $10,500; 
of the next 20 percent, $2,350; of the next 30 
percent, $700; and of the bottom 40 percent, 
$40. Mark well, 40 percent of all families 
have on an average $40 per family in savings. 
And the report adds that the total savings of 
the 40 percent of all the families constitues 
only 1 percent of all the savings in the coun- 
try. 

Not for a moment do I suggest that this 
unhealthy condition be cured by the simple 
expedient of “dividing up.” I counsel noth- 
ing that would make matters worse than 
they are. On the other hand, I hold we 
should lose no time in getting established at 
the earliest possible date the payment of the 
annual living wage. So far as the justice of 
the annual wage is concerned, there can be 
no question. The burden of proof for unin- 
terrupted income does not rest upon work- 
ers. It is for the opponents of this right to 
prove—which, of course, they cannot—that 
the worker does not have this right. Indeed 
the right of every able-bodied worker to a 
guaranteed income forms a first charge on 
industry, to be met before that of all other 
claimants. 

Fortunately we have made a little progress 
in the direction of the annual living wage. 
It is necessary to recall only such instru- 
ments as unemployment insurance under the 
Social Security Act, the overtime provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act in favor of 
employers who guarantee year-round employ- 
ment, and the annual wage plans volun- 
tarily installed by such firms as George A. 
Hormel & Co., Nunn-Bush Co., and for some 
of its operations by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

But when all is said and done the major 
responsibility for the introduction and oper- 
ation of an annual wage system throughout 
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American industry rests with workers them. 
selves. And I cannot see how this result can 
be accomplished—making full allowance for 
the cooperation of enlightened manage. 
ments—except through wider and wider ex. 
tension of workers’ organizations. This js 
the challenge facing you. 

Despite exaggerated notions of union 
strength created by newspaper headlines, 
magazine articles, and radio commentators, 
you know what the facts are regarding union 
membership in the United States. While the 
Monthly Labor Review of April 1946 of the 
United States Department of Labor estimates 
that 13,800,000 workers out of the total em- 
Ployed labor force of 56,000,000 are covered 
by union agreements, you know that the fig- 
ure of 13,800,000 includes an undetermined 
number of workers who are not union mem- 
bers at all. As you are well aware, “exclusive 
bargaining rights” requires an employer who 
is operating under less than a uniOn-shop 
agreement to grant identical wages and hours 
to union and nonunion employees alike. Ac- 
cordingly the figure of 13,800,000 is higher 
than the figure of actual union membership 
in the United States. 

There is, too, as you are fully aware, an 
important difference between bona fide union 
members and “paper” union members. Tak- 
ing these and other facts into account, and 
adding together all the A. F. of L., CIO, and 
brotherhood lists, I very much doubt wheth- 
er, in view of the 56,000,000 now employed, it 
can be said that much more than between 
one-fifth and one-fourth of the workers in 
the United States are actual union members. 

I have cited these figures for but one pur- 
pose. It is to show that there is still a dis- 
tance to travel. I sincerely hope that this 
convention will give you renewed strength 
and wisdom to increase your membership. 
And I pray that the day is not far off when 
you will be represented in national economic 
councils, in which, with the assistance of 
government, you will participate in full 
equality with management, to work out with 
management and government, a free and 
democratic economy. 

Through the enactment of the full-employ- 
ment law, weak though it is, our country has 
taken the first step on the road to national 
planning. Workers as well as employers 
should lay aside whatever prejudices they 
may have toward national planning, and 
welcome it for what it can be developed into— 
the substitution of order and intelligence for 
chance and guess. 

Order indeed we want, order that will 
achieve full production, order that will be 
democratically upheld, order that will safe- 
guard our rights as freemen, to work and 
live under God as freemen. In this great 
enterprise organized labor, sitting as an equal 
with organized management, and with the 
Government as chairman, has an essential 
role to play. 

This may be a vision of the future, but 
God grant that its accomplishment be not 
long delayed. May He guide you here in this 
convention to do your part to help make it 
an early reality. 





The Price Trend and Reasons for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE‘ 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recon). I 
include the following editorial from the 
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Cumberland News, Cumberland, Md., July 
31, 1946: 
THE PRICE TREND AND REASONS FOR IT 


t is worth noting that the first action 
taken by the revived OPA was to raise the 
price ceiling on coal, shoes, building mate- 
rials, and a stream of other items, including 
men’s clothing and other male wearables, 
announced yesterday. And the signficant 
feature of these increases in basic cost-of- 
living commodities is that they cannot be 
attributed to what Walter Reuther, president 
of the CIO United Auto Workers, calls the 
legalized inflation of the new price-con- 
trol law or to the lapse of controls during 
the first 3 weeks of July. These were in- 
creases that were in the mill at the time 
OPA was suspended, increases made neces- 
cary by basic causes that existed prior to 
July 1. 

That proves the point, stressed repeatedly, 
that prices would have to go up whether OPA 
was or was not restored. Before OPA was 
permitted to lapse, prices were edging up 
slowly but surely. That trend would have 
continued until the wage line, broken by 
Reuther and his colleagues, and the price 
line, which reflects the wage costs of produc- 
tion, were again in balance and until the 
inflationary fiscal policies of the Govern- 
ment—deficit spending, an unbalanced 
budget, and increases in the supply of cur- 
rency and credit in  circulation—were 
checked. 

It will be the strategy of the administra- 
tion now to blame Congress for any price 
increases in the future, because OPA was not 
extended without change. But price in- 
creeses had to come, and the responsibility 
rests squarely on Mr. Truman’s wrong guess 
that this year would produce a period of un- 
employment and deflation, as was pointed out 
in this column: yesterday. 

The President’s misgivings stem from the 
belief that the new law does not give OPA 
enough power to hold down prices.’ Con- 
gress, meanwhile, is apprehensive that, de- 
spite all its hedges, OPA may still have so 
much power that thick-headed Administra- 
tors will issue rules that slow dcwn produc- 
tion, and thereby defeat the only hope of 
building supply to equal demand. 

And Mr. Truman’s threat to call Congress 
back into extra session, if this OPA law does 
not stop inflation, can be taken as just so 
much political talk. The President well 
knows that should he attempt to place Con- 
gress on the spot in the hope of covering 
up his shortcomings, and give Congress an- 
other crack at the OPA, the tables might be 
turned. The President increased the irrita- 
tion of many Congressmen and Senators 
when he added to that the threat to have 
enacted such fiscal and monetary legislation 
as needed “to save us from the threat of eco- 
nomic disaster.” 

The majority of Congress will not consider 
for any foreseeable period the higher taxation 
which the President implied, and we have no 
doubt Mr. Truman is well aware of the fact. 

Our Government is spending about $40,- 
000,090,000 this fiscal year—roughly, five times 
the Budget before the war. It is our conten- 
tion that a dollar not spent is just as effec- 
live, in curbing inflation, as a dollar taken by 
tax So before any dollars are added to our 


tax bill it will be in order to inquire, first, if 
an equal number of dollars cannot be saved 


im cur spending. 


this 


It prcbably is because of 
thought that resentment has been in- 
tensifled by the fact that Mr. Truman, while 

manding economy, Budget-balancing, and 
other anti-inflationary assistance from Con- 
gress, has not checked inflationary fiscal poli- 
cles. He sponsors and adds constantly to 
& legislative program that is certain to in- 
crease the normal deficit unless the Govern- 
ment takes over all private capital and prop- 
erty and puts all citizens on a conzrmon in- 
come level, and even in such circumstances, 


which no Congress in sight is likely to help 
bring about, all citizens would be obliged to 
work, and the New Deal concepts of social 
security, which President Truman is now 
seeking to expand, would have to be aban- 
doned. 

So Congress, which already was restive un- 
der the growing criticism of the White House, 
and already felt that much of it is inconsist- 
ent and unfair, is moving toward adjourn- 
ment in a mood of growing hostility toward 
the President. That was certain to be the 
result of Mr. Truman's attempt to make it 
appear that Congress was to blame if high 
prices and inflation resulted from the OPA 
bill he accepted as better than the one he 
vetoed. 


Henry David Harlan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, when 
Henry David Harlan died in Maryland he 
left behind him a record of useful and 
conscientious service which has probably 
never been surpassed in Maryland. The 
supreme bench of Baltimore city held a 
memorial exercise, and I was chairman 
of the committee having it in charge. At 
the request of some cf the friends of 
Judge Harlan I ask unanimous consent 
that the address which I delivered on 
that occasion be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no Objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY SU- 
PREME BENCH OF BALTIMORE CITY TO PRESENT 
A MEMORIAL 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. May it please the court. 

Henry David Harlan, in whose memory we 
are meeting today, was one of the most con- 
scientious, one of the most useful, and one 
of the best beloved men who have ever lived 
in Maryland. His death on September 6, 
1943, at the age of 84, brought to an end a 
long, useful, and distinguished career. 

When plans were under consideration for 
this memorial meeting, it quickly became 
cbvious that the activities of Henry David 
Harlan had covered so many fields that it 
would not be feasible to stress in one meet- 
ing all of the many lines of endeavors in 
which he rendered invaluable service. Out of 
his many activities the committee has se- 
lected several which seemed to be outstand- 
ing. Each one of my associates on this com- 
mittee will present a memorial record of one 
of them. I will, to this minute, make brief 
reference to some of his special activities 
with a short statement designed to illustrate 
the rare and happy combination of char- 
acteristics which made Judge Harlan one of 
the most versatile and efficient men in the 
history of Maryland. 

He was born on a farm near Churchville, 
Harford County, Md., October 23, 1858, the 
son of Margaret Rebecca and Dr. David Har- 
lan, a surgeon in the United States Navy. On 

ecember 19, 1€89, he married Miss Helen 
Allemus, who with their four children, are 
with us today. 

He graduated in 1878 with highest honors 
from St. Johns College, from which institu- 
tion he received the degree of master of arts 
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in 1884, and doctor of laws in 1894. He was 
given an honorary doctorate of laws in June 
1935, by St. Laurence University. His record 
for scholarship at the University of Mary- 
land, where he received the degree of bachelor 
of laws in 1881, has never been surpassed in 
that institution. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1881, sharing law offices with the late 
James P. Gorter, later chief judge of the 
supreme bench of Baltimore, and Henry 
Arthur Stump, who also became a member 
of the supreme bench. 

Upon appointment by the late Gov. Elihu 
Jackson, he became chief judge of the su- 
preme bench of Baltimore City on October 
22, 1888, at the earliest age possible; that is, 
1 day before his thirtieth birthday. No one 
else has ever reached the supreme bench of 
Baltimore City at such an early age. He 
presided as chief judge until December 31, 
1913, when he became a director and gen- 
eral counsel, and later a vice president of 
the Fidelity Trust Co. of Baltimore. 

From the beginning of Judge Harlan’s 
career on the bench he acted fully on the 
assumption that his primary duty was that 
of judge, and he permitted nothing to inter- 
fere with the discharge of his judicial duties 
in a painstaking, industrious, impartial, and 
highly successful manner. His record as 
judge was in strict adherence to the finest 
traditions of the bench. He looked the idcal 
judge. He exemplified him. 

He found countless opportunities, however, 
to show his keen interest in city, State, and 
national affairs. Throughout the years he 
was able to accomplish much along non- 
judicial lines for the great and lasting benefit 
of the city of Baltimore and of the State of 
Maryland. His course along every line cf 
action was marked always by unerring sense 
of fitness and of perfect propriety—a!ways 
a judge in the truest sense of the word— 
always a helpful, constructive, and useful 
citizen. 

So versatile was Judge Harlan in his in- 
terests and so varied in his activities that it 
is difficult to realize the full range of his 
pursuits. I have referred to some of them. 
I will mention several mcre. His work as a 
member of the courthouse commission which 
supervised the construction of the building 
where these memorial exercises are being held 
was a very valuable factor in its successful 
erection. Much of the credit is due Jucge 
Harlan that this courthouse was constructed 
on commodious and beautiful lines, and yet 
at a cost less than the amount contemplated 
and authorized. 

Only a short time before his death he pre- 
pared, with his usual care and accuracy, a 
series of biographical sketches of distin- 
guished lawyers who are referred to in the 
panels of this ccurthouse. These sketchcs 
served as a basis of an eddress delivered at 
the Maryland Historical Society, and later 
were printed in the magazine cf that society. 

For years he was a member of the Public 
Improvement Commission of Baltimore City 
and also of the charter commission of that 
city. With painstaking, meticulous care, ard 
foresight he studied the ever-changing needs 
cf Baltimore City. His contributions to the 
success of those commissions are invaluable. 

He was appointed a trustee of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in 1895 and served as chair- 
man of that board from 1903 to 1941. He 
was trustee of the Johns Hopkins University 
from 1£04 until his death. During thos 
many years the inestimable value of his 
ticipation in the molding of policies, and i 
the guidance of the affairs of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, and, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, of the Johns Hopkins University also 
insured soundness and wise continuity of 
policy. 

He was doubtless the most prominent 1a} 
man in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Maryland and was a member of its standing 
committee from 1912 to his death. For a 
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long time he was director in the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Co, Only reasons 
completely beyond his control ever prevented 
him from attending in Milwaukee the meet- 
ings of the board of directors of that insur- 
ance company. He gave a forcible and im- 
pressive illustration of how a director should 
perform the important duties of such an 
office. 

His record as a teacher and officer of the 
University of Maryland Law School was a very 
long and successful one. For instance, from 
1883 to 1900 he was professor of domestic 
relations. He was professor of constitutional 
law from 1900 to 1913. From 1883 to 1910 he 
was treasurer of the University of Maryland 
Law School, its dean from 1910 to 1932, and 
dean emeritus until his death. 

With the passing of years Judge Harlan’s 
interest in affairs of life never flagged. On 
the contrary, it quickened and widened in 
scope. Let me refer to two incidents char- 
acteristic of him. Both of these occurred 
within a year of his death. As president of 
the Maryland Historical Society, I had asked 
Judge Harlan to become a member of one of 
the committees of that society. He accepted 
with alacrity, and promptly took up his du- 
ties as an Official of that organization with 
keen interest and enthusiasm. 

About the same time I had the opportu- 
nity, which comes to a United States Senator 
once in several years, to recommend someone 
to inspect the mint of the United States 
Treasury at Philadelphia. Judge Harlan, 
upon my request, was appointed for such a 
mission. Again he accepted readily. He 
spent several days in Philadelphia busily en- 
gaged in inspection. I am confident that no 
one else who inspected that mint took a 
keener interest in his task, was more diligent 
in his efforts, or learned as much in so short 
atime. Again and again, after his return, 
I had the pleasure of listening to his accounts 
cf what he had seen at the Philadelphia 
Mint. His observations on that subject em- 
bodied many constructive suggestions. 

It is significant that the two incidents 
to which I have just referred occurred after 
Judge Harlan had lived a long life of con- 
stant activity during which he had devoted 
himself most conscientiously and vigorously 
to the performance of duties, exacting in 
nature and of far-reaching importance. Yet 
he still had the desire and the energy at 
the age of 83 to take up important new 
duties, and to handle them with his accus- 
tomed resourcefulness, energy, and ability. 

And so it was that tre passing of the 
years brought to Judge Harlan no lessening 
in his zest for life, or in his eagerness to find 
cut new ways of being useful, of undergoing 
new experiences, of learning new things, and 
of acquiring new qualifications that he 
might add to his unusually large repertoire 
of useful roles. 

Throughout a busy life his position brought 
him constantly before the public. His life 
and career subjected him to what Woodrow 
Wilson once referred to as “pitiless publicity.” 
Yet this publicity never disclosed a single in- 
stance where he had failed to avail himself 
of an opportunity to render useful services 
or to display the highest type of citizenship. 

It is characteristic of his versatility that 
the freshness and buoyancy of his ever-con- 
tinuing enthusiasm should have prompted 
him to take and retain an active interest in 
athletic sports. It is not at all surprising 
that his eightieth birthday found him still 
ready for a swim or a game of golf. 

Long before I was a student of law at 
the University of Maryland, I had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing him. For over 50 years 
it was my privilege and pleasure to be in 
close contact with him, and memories of our 
warm friendship throughout all of those 
years, I will always treasure very dearly. 

In any day and in any generation the 
career of Judge Harlan would have been in- 
spirational. Conditions of today make the 


example which he set so admirably of special 
constructive value to us. Let me, again, il- 
lustrate. 

The urgent need for postwar planning is 
naturally always with us. So far we know 
little concretely of what we are going to 
do and less as to how that little is to be 
done. Of this however, we can be sure—we 
will never do our job right if we disregard 
the teachings of experience. We will have 
some entirely new problems, and some new 
aspects of old problems, but the most of the 
questions which will come up for determin- 
ation will, in their final essence, be as old 
as the proverbial hills. The teachings of his- 
tory will be indispensable as we attempt to 
work out postwar arrangements. 

Judge Harlan never sacrified justice for 
expediency. He met new conditions with 
an open receptive mind, but he never tem- 
porized with basic convictions, nor wavered 
when it was necessary to stand firm. The 
handling of our postwar problems will bring 
incessant and ever-mounting pressure upon 
us to cut loose recklessly from Old moorings 
and to cruise in untried waters. The wis- 
dom of the ancients and sound lessons 
which experience teaches, may often unfor- 
tunately be derided and discarded. Judge 
Harlan’s completeness of poise was unfailing, 
his keen sense of true proportions and of 
well-balanced relative values was faultless. 
Such qualities will be indispensable to us 
whenever we try to readjust ourselves to 
postwar conditions. His teachings, his ex- 
ample, we should keep in mind as trusty 
guides to us as we attempt to thread through 
difficult paths during the trying days just 
ahead of us. 

The Psalmist says, “Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace.” Of no other man who has 
lived for generations in Maryland, can it be 
said that this language conveyed a more ap- 
propriate description. We realize that per- 
fection is always to be sought, but is never 
to be fully attained. The invariable lack of 
enough of suitable opportunities and of the 
never yet obviated existence cf inadequacies 
in human nature will always probably be ob- 
stacites in the way of the attainment to the 
full of perfection. The Psalmist in his sagac- 
ity realized that fact. He knew, however, 
that a few men and women attain such an 
extraordinarily high degree of development, 
that it is appropriate to ascribe to them 
the term perfection. Whatever may be the 
technical or metaphysical obstacles to reach- 
ing perfection, certainly we are all fully in 
accord with the statement that of no man 
who has lived in Maryland for many years 
can it be said the term perfect is more suit- 
able or appropriate than it is of Henry David 
Harlan. 

The Psalmist concludes, “The end of 
that man is peace.” To our sorrow we 
must realize that language of termination is 
necessary in describing the earthly career of 
denry David Harlan. He died, universally 
respected, and beloved by everyone with 
whom he came in contact. Most assuredly 
it is true that none Knew thee but to love 
thee, none named thee but to praise. 

Aithough Judge Harlan will no longer be 
with us in personal contact and association, 
who will say that the end of his activities has 
been reached? His work for the bench, for 
the bar, the church, universities, and hos- 
pitals, for private business interests, and in 
many other lines of endeavor has created an 
enduring foundation upon which will rest 
much of the worth-while activities of coming 
generation in this community. His exam- 
pie will always be before our eyes as a gleam- 
ing goal. He lived fully and he lived wisely. 
Much of what he has done will be a contin- 
uing factor in the lives of the people of Bal- 
timore and of the State of Maryland. In 
no small sense is it true that the stuff of 
his thoughts has become an integral part of 
the stuff of the thoughts of the people of 
Baltimore. 
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Someone once said that a certain type of 
old age might be typified by “an old man sj;. 
ting in his chimney corner and droning with 
his cane to the dreary decadence of a fading 
memory.” Certainly no one observing eye 
the slightest degree of accuracy could at. 
tribute such a type of old age to Henry Dayiq 
Harlan. The older he lived the sounder was 
his judgment, the more eager was his out- 
look upon life and the more insistent was his 
desire and attempt to play an active ang 
vigorous role. 

Impressive dignity and genial informality 
of manner found in him rare and happy 
combination. His friendly and warm. 
hearted nature, his faultless good taste ang 
unfailing sense of propriety, his remarkable 
sense of balance, his keen enthusiastic ang 
constructive interest in life, his abounding 
energy and his many-sided abilities were 
among the qualities that fitted Henry Daviq 
Harlan to lead one of the most useful lives 
which Maryland has ever Known. It was 
said of Abou ben Adhem that his crowning 
glory was the fact that he loved his fellow 
men. Most assuredly that can be said also 
of Henry David Harlan. It can be added 
truthfully that in loving them, he also served 
them well. During all the days of his life 
he sought zealously to do his duty at all 
times, and he never failed to succeed in that 
quest. Most assuredly it can be said of him 
that his heart was always eager, his hand 
ready for the work. 

I move that this minute be accepted by this 
court and spread upon its records. 

The minute was adopted. 





Unbalanced Budget—United States May 
Go Farther Into Red in Fiscal 1947 
Than Any Peace Year—Appropriations 
(Without GI Leave Pay) Top Expected 
Receipts by $5,200,000,000—Kills 
President’s Prediction 
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HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the rush to appropriate large sums 
of money for various purposes, in these 
closing days of the second session of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, I wish to bring 
to the attention of anyone interested 
in the subject of a balanced budget, 
the following article from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 31, 1946: 


UNBALANCED BuDGET—UNITED States May Co 
FartHer INTO Rep 1n FIscat 1947 THAN AN? 
PEACE YEAR—APpROPRIATIONS (WiTHovT Gl 
Lrave Pay) Tor Exprcrep Recerrts =5Y 
$5,200,000,000—Kriis PresmeNnt’s PRE=DIC- 
TION 

(By Vermont Royster) 


WASHINGTON.—That old dream of a bal- 
anced budget for the Federal Treasury is fad- 
ing again with the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Six months ago, top administration oficia's 
were hopefully predicting that they would 
get expenditures in line with receipts by toe 
end of the 1947 fiscal year ending next June 
30. “We are on our way,” said President 
Truman, “toward a balanced budget.” 

Today the administration admits that 
Uncle Sam’s finances are still far out of kilter. 

There is a strong possibility that thls 
year’s deficit may be bigger than 1" — 
freest of the free-spending years of the 
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Roosevelt administration before the war. 
Unless the Government suddenly gets econ- 
omy minded—even penurious—the Treasury 
will wind up the year five to ten billion dol- 
lars in the red. 


TREASURY TO BOOST REVENUE ESTIMATES 


The Treasury Department will soon boost 
its revenue estimates for this year in an 
effort to make the picture look a little less 
gloomy. But only an unprecedented, and un- 
exvected, jump in the tax-take can salvage 
the administration's balanced-budget hopes. 

Not even the statistical-minded Budget 
Bureau knows exactly how large this year’s 
deficit will be. But the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, with a little prodding from the admin- 
istration, has already racked up appropria- 
tions which far excced even the most opti- 
mistic revenue estimates so far. And the 
next Congress, with its inevitable last-min- 
ute round of deficiency appropriations, hasn’t 
even got its foot in the door. 

However, here is the best picture available 
of the Government’s balance sheet for the 
fiscal year just beginning: 

Receipts, on the basis of the existing tax 
structure, are expected to total apprcxi- 
mately $31,500,000,000. The Treasury hopes 
fcr more but that is its latest official esti- 
mate. 

Expenditures already appropriated by the 
current Congress, including the British loan, 
aggregate $36,700,000,000. That doesn’t count 
the first supplementary appropriation bill 
carrying pay for GI terminal leave. This 
bill, now pending and sure to pass, carries 
$2,590,000,000 to cover rough estimates of 
what the leave pay will cost, but not even 
the War and Navy Departments can yet com- 
pute the final cost. 

Without further ado that would put Uncle 
Sam $7,700,C00,000 in the hole for this year. 
The highest previous peacetime deficit, in 
1936, was $4,500,000,000. 


ISCOURAGING FOR BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 


All in all it’s not an encouraging picture 
for the new Budget Director, James E. Webb. 
Mr. Webb, a former assistant to Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury O. Max Gardner, is a 
professed conservative on Government fiscal 
policy and is a strong advocate of a balanced 
budget. 

Whittling down the present budget will be 
@ monumental task for Mr. Webb. Ft’s the 
biggest in the peacetime history of the 
United States. It’s more than three times 
the biggest prewar budget and more than 
one-third as big as the largest in wartime. 

Moreover, the fixed appropriations made 
thus far are only the beginning. The budget 
does not, of course, anticipate the deficiency 
appropriations which Congress is normally 
called upon to make near the end of each 
fiscal year and which will be made by the 
next Congress. 

The deficiency appropriations made for the 
fiscal year just closed by way of example, 
totaled just under $5,000,000,000. 

This budget situation is in marked con- 
trast to that projected by the President in 
recent months. In his original budget mes- 
sage for the 1947 fiscal year the President 
foresaw a deficit of $4,300,000,000. This was 
based on an over-all budget of $35,800,000,000 
and net revenues cf $31,500,000,000. 

Then in April Mr. Truman revised his esti- 
mates to give a more optimistic picture not 
only for 1946 but also for the current, or 1947, 
fiscal year. This he predicated on the hope 
that tax receipts would be higher than esti- 
mated and that expenditures could be kept 
down. 

“It is the aim of our fiscal policy,” the 
President said in April, “to balance the 
Budget for 1947 and to retire national debt in 
boom times such as these.” 


HEAVIER DRAINS DEVELOP 


The darker Budget picture today is largely 
the result of the British loan, the heavier 
Ceinands for the Military Establishments and 


for veterans benefits of one sort or another, 
and the blanket pay raises for all Govern- 
ment employees. 

The British loan, which amounts to $3,- 
750,000,000, is a carry-over from the 1946 fiscal 
year. It was not approved by Congress prior 
to June 30 and so it decreased the deficit for 
that year but must now be added to the 
Budget for 1947. 

The terminal pay bill, which provides pay 
for unused leave for enlisted personnel in 
the armed forces on the same basis as that 
of officers, was not included at all in the orig- 
inal Budget. Army-Navy officials have esti- 
mated that it will cost $3,000,000,000. Since 
their estimates are admittedly rough, how- 
ever, the present Congress will appropriate 
only $5,000,000,000 and leave any deficiency 
balance to be taken care of by the next Con- 
gress. 

War veterans as a group are taking ap- 
proximately $7,700,000,000 in various benefits 
this fiscal year. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion's final appropriation was about $3,200,- 
000,000 in excess of advance estimates. 


ARMY AND NAVY DEMANDS 


Army and Navy demands jointly for the 
1947 fiscal year were about $11,000,000,000. 
This is only a small fraction of their wartime 
allotments, but it is considerably in excess 
of the prewar military budget. The Army 
picked up an extra $55,000,000 and the Navy 
an extra $354,000,000 over the already high 
budget estimates. 

These gains were offset only in part by the 
occasional paring which Congress did to the 
administration’s budget. The biggest bite 
which Congress took cut of a budget estimate 
was the $103,000,000 which it sliced off the 
Interior Department. 

Appropriations for the regular depart- 
mental agencies, excluding the military and 
the Veterans’ Administration—total approxi- 
mately $700,000,0CO more than in the last 
prewar year, 1940. The largest part of this 
increase is due to pay raises which have 
boosted Government salaries in the $2,000- 
to-$8,000 brackets by about 25 percent over 
the prewar pay. 

Here in brief tabular form is a summary of 
where all this money is going: 

(In millions) 
Interest on public debt 
Tax and custom refunds 
Army and Navy 
Veterans (including housing) 
British loan 


Total appropriated to date__.. 36, 766 
Supplemental appropriations pending 
(terminal leave) 


Grand total <9, 266 


An idea of how this compares with the pre- 
war budgets can be gleaned from the follow- 
ing table (in millions) ; 


| expendi- 


| tures | Receipts | Deficit 


The expenditures of $9,000,000,009 in 1940 
were the highest for any peacetime year. It 
is evident from the break-down of the first 
postwar budget that even by the most drastic 
budget cutting the Naticn's future outlays 
will not get down to the old level. Interest 
on the public debt alone is more than the 
entire expenditure in 1933 and more than 
half the entire budget in 1940. 

The administration’s difficulties in reduc- 
ing the presen* stupendous budget were 
noted recently by OWMR Director Steelman. 
The only place an appreciable reduction can 
be made, he concluded, was in the allotment 
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for the military, with some savings possible 
in appropriations for public works. 

“If a major cut in the inflationary impact 
of Federal expenditures is to be sought,” Mr. 
Steelman said, “expenditure plans of the 
Army and Navy—45 percent of all proposed 
expenditures other than interest and re- 
funds—must be reexamined in the light of 
the present need for antiinflationary action.” 

No possible economy in the civilian execu- 
tive agencies would achieve major savings, 
he said, while the opportunity for economy 
in the remaining classes of expenditures is 
far less. 

Treasury officials are hopeful that improved 
tax receipts will take up some of this deficit. 
On the other hand, they are confronted with 
increasing pressure for some tax relief next 
year and the danger that even with the 
present budget allowances some departments 
will run out of money before next June and 
come back to tap the Eightieth Congress, 


Address by Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Most Reverend Bernard 
J. Sheil, D. D., auxiliary bishop of Chi- 
cago, before the International Alliance 
of Allied Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Operators—A. F. of L.—conven- 
tion, at Chicago, Ill., on July 22, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 


When we think of the recent wave of great 
strikes, so lately settled, and when we think 
of the strikes now in progress, we cannot 
be too happy over the advance we have made 
in the United States toward a better society. 
Whatever may be the other reasons for the 
strikes, certainly the reason underlying all 
others is the general dissatisfaction of the 
worker with his share of the good things 
America so abundantly provides. In the 
past 12 years we have been blessed by sccial 
legisiation that was sorely needed and that 
was enacted at a providential time. But, 
We see now, very clearly, that even this is 
insufficient. For the social frontiers of our 
society are as vast and uncharted in their 
way, as were the geographic frontiers of our 
Nation in the e‘ghteenth century. In other 
words, although we have admirable social 
legislation, it still scratches only the surface. 
What we need is fundamental social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. And I mean funda- 
mental in the sense meant by the popes, from 
Leo XIII to Pius XII. 

I realize full well that this is asking for 
a transformation not only in economics but 
especially in morals. I realize also that this 
is a process which requires many years. But 
this does not mean that we are to remain 
idle, waiting for the time when we shall 
suddenly find our minds freed from dusty 
and dangerous preconceptions. There are im- 
mediate issues to be deait with, quickly and 
intelligently. 

Such an issue is the OPA, now going 
through ancther straining pzocess in Con- 
gress, No one with any feeling for people, 
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no one with the barest knowledge of eco- 
nomics, will deny that OPA was a provi- 
dential instrument for the ordinary people 
of our Nation. Yet, Congress waited until 
June 28, 2 days before the deadline, to pass 
a bill which extended the life of OPA for 
one more year. The popular revulsion at 
congressional indifference to the will of the 
people was aptly summed up by President 
Truman when he called it “a choice between 
infiation with a statute and inflation with- 
out one.” The principal objection, of course, 
was to the Taft amendment, which “puts 
into (manufacturing) prices the profit per 
unit of sales which the industry received for 
that particular product in the year 1941.” It 
is important to note, as the Commonwealth 
says, that the Taft amendment did not choose 
any old year; but only 1941, “a wonderful 
year for profits, more wonderful than any 
year since, and 50 percent more wonderful 
than the very, very wonderful year of 1929.” 
Generally, there has been an increase of 15 
percent in the cost of living since OPA died. 
It is absolutely certain that, without con- 
trols, prices will rise fantastically. Perhaps 
the saddest facet of the whole OPA fiasco is 
that a considerable number of Congressmen 
are determined to make the next years very 
profitable for profiteers; at the same time, 
American labor has no intention of letting 
prices rise without demanding increases in 
wages. A new and more disturbing wave of 
strikes now seems unavoidable; and the blame 
will rest largely with Congress. All of this 
should teach us, for one thing, that politics 
and economics are very closely related. And 
we would be fools indeed to return to Con- 
gress, men whose rank irresponsibility threat- 
ens the Nation with chaos. 

As another means in the solution of our 
difficulties, I urge the passage of the 65-cent 
minimum-wage law. Even this would only 
give the workers concerned the magnificent 
sum of $26 a week, or $1,452 a year. It 
Although 


should be passed without delay. 
the figure is still substandard, it is never- 
theless a step in the direction of a family 


living wage. As such, I believe, it has moral 
priority over other considerations. I wonder 
whether the opponents of the 65-cent mini- 
mum wage would like to live on $26 a 
week. I wonder whether the economic royal- 
ists and their lackeys realize that even with 
this pitiful imcrease the beneficiaries would 
still have to struggle for a bare existence. 
Since this legislation has been gathering 
dust in the House for many months, I think 
a deluge of mail and telegrams wou!d at 
least momentarily arouse the reluctant rep- 
resentatives from their indifference. 

To quicken the coming of the good society, 
the guaranteed annual living wage is an ab- 
solute necessity. It is no dreamy specula- 
tion of impractical planners. It is likely that 
no other single measure would do more to 
bring about the traditional American dream 
of a social order worthy of man. It is a 
very obvious means of aiding men to achieve 
their temporal and eternal end as human be- 
ings and children of God. This alone gives 
the annual wage a sound moral justification. 
Certainly it would add to a stabilized family 
life. This would be a pure gain for us, since 
a strong family life is the basis of a healthy 
nation. 

It is pleasant to note that all of the guar- 
anteed annual wage plans now in operation 
in America were undertaken at the initiative 
of private industry. Far-sighted businessmen 
have contributed much to the new pian. 

Labor unions must extend their activi- 
ties beyond a mere definition of wages and 
hours and the settlement of isolated griev- 
ances. Labor unions ought to participate 
in the management of industry. This is 
simply a question of the workers’ rightful re- 
cuest for a voice in things that affect them 
vitally. Union-management cooperation is 


the extension of the principles of democracy 
into industry; it is an instrument through 
which all persons in industry participate at 
all levels in working out their mutual prob- 
lems. Our fabulous wartime production is 
an amezing proof of the effect of unity and 
cooperation. A few outstanding American 
industries have made a start in this direc- 
tion without any harm to anyone involved. 
I think Pius XI was referring to this when 
he said: “In the present state of human so- 
ciety * * * We deem it advisable that 
the wage contract should, when possible, be 
modified somewhat by a contract of partner- 
ship, as is already being tried in various ways 
to the no small gain both of the wage earn- 
ers and of the employers. In this way, wage 
earners are made sharers of some sort in the 
ownership or the management or the 
profits.” And again he is pertinent, when he 
says: “Unless the various forms of human 
endeavor, dependent one upon the other, are 
united in mutual harmony and mutual sup- 
port; unless, above all, brains, capital, and 
labor combine together for common effort, 
man’s toil cannot produce due fruit.” 

Only those who are economically illiterate 
will oppose these proposals. They would be 
a@ sure means of achieving for millions of 
Americans that standard of living about 
which so much is said, but which is possessed 
by so few. 

While we are trying to reach fundamental 
reform, morally and socially, let us not for- 
get that the Congress of the United States 
has always played a large part in the sort of 
society we have. This is a relationship we 
wish to preserve. But, if we really wish to 
build a society in which Christian values are 
preserved and in which man can live as a 
child of God, then let us examine closely the 
kind of men we have in Congress. With un- 
matched stupidity, this Congress has consist- 
ently sloughed off the 21-point reconversion 
program of President Truman. Often con- 
sistency is a debilitating and vicious luxury 
which we can ill afford. We are witnessing a 
kind of national refusal of responsibility, a 
phenomenon which is not unfamiliar in this 
country. I hold no brief for either party; 
but, I cannot refrain from expressing my 
astonishment at the excellent Republican 
record of some of our southern Democrats. 
There are some outstanding men in Congress; 
men of statesmanlike quality, of high intel- 
ligence, and with a deep concern for their 
country. But their number is not legion. 

If we wish really to effect the reconstruc- 
tion of society, we must examine cur rela- 
tions with one another very closely. And, if 
we look at ourselves honestly, we discover 
that we need, basically, love for one another. 
I do not mean a sentiment that comes and 
goes with passing whims, but the steady 
fiame of Christian love that animates all good 
souls. The world needs bitterly the love of 
men for men; the love of Chinese for Cau- 
casian; of the Negro for the white; of the 
Pole for the Russian; of the Irish for the 
Jew; and the love of the American for all the 
world. Love is not for the weak; it is for 
the strong. For only the strong can quell 
the pangs of envy; only the strong can grap- 
ple with the tearing tentacles of hate. Only 
the strong man can accept his brother on 
terms of honest equality, without rancor, 
with the love of brother for brother. 

And let us not talk of the brotherhood of 
man in loose, vague terms. The brotherhood 
of man is no mere political slogan; it is a 
reality. We are all brothers because we are 
all literally God's children. Without this 
basis, brotherhood is a mere catchword. 
Brotherhood is a living, pulsating reality; it 
is a real factor in our lives, which we Can 
neglect only at great peril. The present state 
of the world is a prime example of what hap- 
pens when men forget or deny their intimate 
relationship with one another, 
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We are alarmed, legitimately alarmed ,; 
the divisions which have grown up among 
us Americans. Labor and management are 
still seriously divided; and the farmer , 
against them both, while the consumer ;; 
lost in the shuffle. We see Poles hating Rus- 
sians, the Irish hating the English, the whites 
suspicious of the Chinese, and all united jy 
hating the Jews and the Negroes, who re. 
turn the hate. We see Irish-Americans gath. 
ering for various meetings; we see the Polisi). 
Americans and the German-Americans, ete 
gathering for their various purposes. But y. 
see precious little of any of our people got- 
ting together simply as Americans. We neeq 
unity now as never before. But, we shall not 
have that unity until we start to act as 
Americans without hyphens. Unfortunate. 
ly, the most malicious weapon of division 
lies in the field of religion. I say malicious, 
because theological differences, which should 
be argued on their own merit, have often 
been deliberately forgotten in the welter of 
misunderstanding and bigotry in which we 
have submerged ourselves. 

It is true that many men in high places 
oppose all reforms because they do not un- 
derstand the changes that are taking place, 
They are hawking the same old wares of 
political and social shoddy, and they are 
totally unaware that disaster threatens to 
engulf us all. Yet, these men are not the 
only enemies of progress. There are others 
more subtle, and therefore more dangerous. 
Some of these unhappily are in the labor 
movement. I refer, of course, to Communists 
It is useless to deny that there are Commu- 
nists in labor unions. But it is an arrant 
lie and hysterical nonsense to claim that all 
unions are dominated by Communists. How- 
ever, the small percentage of Communists in 
the unions do bring immense harm to 
unionism in general. Communists generally 
are not interested in unionism; they are 
primarily concerned with the advancement 
of communism. Wherever Communist coun- 
sel prevails, labor suffers. 

Nevertheless, I contend that when Com- 
munists attain leadership in any union, they 
do so only because of the apathy of the rank 
and file members. The average union meim- 
ber is morally bound to see that his union 
operates honestly and efficiently; his duty as 
a union member requires him to act always 
in the best interests of the union and of the 
Nation at large. 

It might be asked why we are so concerned 
with the temporal aspects of man’s life. Why 
do I, for instance, a bishop of the Romah 
Catholic Church, speak on these matters. 
Cardinal Saliege has indicated the answer 
briefly: “The kingdom of God is not of this 
world, but it is in this world that it is won; 
it is in this world that it begins; though it 
is in heaven only that it has its plenitude.” 

The work of salvation begins here; a man’s 
work, a man’s home, a man’s family have 4 
very intimate bearing on the salvation of his 
immortal soul. We plead for economic and 
social betterment only to make it a little 
easier for men to enter heaven. Man has 4 
higher destiny than this earth; we want to 
help him achieve that destiny. That is why 
we hope for the realization of something that 
ordinary people have long dreamed of. They 
dreamed of a world where everyone would 
have everything necessary for attaining hep- 
piness. They dreamed of a world where 
destitution would only be a melancholy 
memory; they dreamed of a world where 
laughter and innocent merriment would re- 
place suspicions and hate; a world where 
nations would live in harmony and pros- 
perity. They dreamed of a world in which 
there would not be Anglo-Saxon, nor Latin, 
nor Negro, nor Oriental, but only human be- 
ings. They dreamed of a world peopled by 
men clothed in the regal dignity and sp!en- 
dor of freedom; a world that would be 4 
stepping stone to heaven. 
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Address by Commander Laurence E. Kiely 
at Dedication of Shea Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a speech delivered by Commander 
Laurence E. Kiely, of Arlington Post 39, 
American Legion, on the occasion of the 
dedication of Shea Field, at Squantum 
Naval Air Station, Squantum, Mass., on 
Saturday, July 20. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As commander of Arlington Post 39, Ameri- 
can Legion, I consider it a distinct honor to 
be privileged to represent my comrades of 
the post, at these services of dedication. In 
placing the wreath on the plaque, just un- 
veiled, we recognize the deep significance of 
the occasion in the dedication of this field 
to the name of Commander John Joseph Shea, 
United States Navy, our fellow townsman and 
comrade. 

Commander Shea represents to us both a 
symbol and a salutary lesson. Here at this 
field which henceforth will bear his name, he 
served as executive officer. Called upon to 
give the benefits of his large experience in 
aviation, he had the responsible task of selec- 
tion of young men in their preliminary train- 
ng at Squantum. Having in mind the 
Navy’s need of only the best, he performed 
this task well. Kind and fair in his judg- 
ments, he was, nevertheless, thorough in his 
selection. 

Ordered to sea duty when the war broke, 
Commander Shea must have har! th satisfy- 
ing knowledge that his work was good and 
that his policy was sound. For in the early 
months after our entry into war, many of 
these men of the early days at Squantum, no 
doubt, were at Coral Sea and at Midway 
where came the first crucial tests of our naval 
aviation and where America had her counter- 
part of Britain, “so few, to whom so many owe 
so much.” 

RECALLS DARK DAYS OF 1942 


And let us not forget those dark days of 
1942. In the exultation of our victory of 
1945 after the weight of our manpower and 
industrial might and inventiveness had bal- 
anced the seales in our favor, let us not for- 
get that it was the then very thin line of 
regular servicemen that stood between us and 
disaster and it should always be remembered 
that it was the red, raw courage and self- 
Sacrifice of such men as Commander Shea and 
the Navy of 1942, that brought us our only 
encouragement in those fateful days. 

And after the first uncertain steps on our 
way back had been taken by the United 
States Marine Corps at Guadalcanal and 
Tulagi, in August of that year, our hopes 
were somewhat dashed in September by the 
Sinking of the carrier Wasp, where Com- 
mander Shea met death so heroically. 

5 > let us resolve that, never again shall we 
allow our unpreparedness for war to become 
acute, and join with the American Legion 
m its old but ever-contimuous effort to 
arouse our citizens to this ever-present need 
of adequate preparation. 

The tragic sacrifice of Commander Shea 
and all the other heroes of our armed services, 
recall to my mind the words of the Latin 
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poet, once written as an epitaph, “Dulce et 
Decorum est, pro Patria Mori.” Inseribed 
on @ bronze tablet, commemorating the sac- 
rifices of Massachusetts men at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, they are as modern in sentiment 
and meaning as today’s sunshine. 

Translated, these words read, “It is noble 
and fitting to die for one’s country.” 

I read them first as a boy in Charlestown; 
perhaps about the time I was wrestling with 
the translations of Caesar's Commentaries 
or the Orations of Cicero, in high school. 
But the years brought a wealth of additional 
meaning to those words. Because when 
they cease to have meaning, then is a free 
nation doomed. Patriotism, as possessed by 
Com-nander Shea and those many others— 
the love of flag and country and devotion to 
its service is the highest form of charity— 
for no greater love hath a man than that he 
meet death that his fellow countrymen may 
live. 


Newspaper Handling of Columbia Valley 
Authority News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Grange News concerning 
newspaper handling of Columbia Valley 
Authority news. 

The people of the Nation should know 
about what this official publication of 
the Washington State Grange charac- 
terizes as @ scare campaign against a 
measure which they apparently recog- 
nize as having widespread public sup- 
port. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


GENERAL ROBINS MAKES DEBUT 


Daily newspapers in various parts of the 
State have been giving prominent display 
to the comments of one Gen. Thomas M. 
Robins, retired former official of the Army 
Engineers, regarding the danger of socialism 
in the proposed Columbia Valley Authority. 
What the press conveniently neglected to 
mention, however, was the fact that Gen- 
eral Robins is on the pay roll of the Port- 
land General Electric Co. and thus hardly 
to be considered scientifically unbiased on 
the CVA question. 

What General Robins said for publication 
was the usual run of argument about a 
three-man board, not responsible to the peo- 
ple, which would subjugate the whole Pacific 
Northwest to a socialist form of govern- 
ment. Newspaper editorialists, taking up 
the cry, warned ominously that such an au- 
thority would be enabled to condemn prop- 
erty as they see fit, leaving owners of such 
confiscated property little hope of redress 
from any higher level. 

The newspapers’ readers must have been 
at a loss as to whom General Robins and the 
editorialists were arguing with, since they 
have published practically nothing of what’s 
been said in favor of a CVA. The free press 
is obviously running a scare campaign 
against a measure which they apparently 
recognize as having widespread public sup- 
port—else it would not be worth bothering 
to go to so much trouble to fight it. 
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Of course the CVA would have even less 
power of condemnation and seizure than is 
vested in a score or more of Federal agencies 
now doing business disjointedly in the North- 
west. It would have the power to coordinate 
Pederal activities in the region, speed the 
development of power and other resources for 
the people’s benefit, and squash some of the 
more shameless profiteering in land irrigated 
at public expense. Appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the O. K. of the United States 
Senate, its directors would be some 3,000 
miles closer to the people than are the vari- 
ous Cabinet officers now attempting to do 
the work of a CVA without any possibility 
of effective coordination. 


Wisconsin’s Eighth Congressional District 
and National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, by the slow but sure hardening 
process of a 15-year spending spree, we 
have forgotten the value cf a million dol- 
lars. To make clear just what a million 
dollars will buy, to emphasize the enor- 
mity of our national debt in terms of its 
impact upon the average American com- 
munity and to point out the community 
cost of the recent loan to Great Britain, 
I wish to include as part of my remarks a 
table which compares the total assessed 
valuation of all real and personal prop- 
erty of the various communities in my 
congressional district with their share of 
the burden of both the debt and the loan. 
It is interesting to note that, on a per 
capita basis, my district's share of the 
national debt exceeds by almost a hun- 
dred million dollars the current sale 
value of the entire district. 

The table follows: 


Comparison of national debt and British loan 
with valuation of Eighth Distriet cities and 
villages 


ipralintcten 
Debt 
|} share 


} 
1940 1945 
popu- assessed 
lation | valuation 


Loan 
share 


28, 436|$53, 284, 125,$54, 398, 068) $767,772 
Crandon.......| 2, 862, 683) 3, 826, O06 54, 000 
DePere........| 6,37: , 953, 500; 12, 191, 549) 172, O71 
Florence 832,915} 2,588,289) 36, 531 
Gillett , 145 869, 146) 2, 190, 385 w, 
Green Bay_... 35, 73, 011,84 55 
Kaukauna_....| 7,382) 9, 864, 84f 

Kewaunee. __- , Sas , 792, 946 

Sa , 898) 2,723, 330 

Manitowce__..| 24, 040} 

Marinette 
Oconto _- : 
Oconto Falis___ 
Peshtigo. ___..- 
Sturgeon Bay-.| 
Two Rivers... 
Coleman 





Reedsville. _..-| 72 
Shiocton | 592i 
300} 346, 525 
580 699, 
Wausaukce -_--} 55 304, 724 


|170, O01 |246, 958, 756\325, 211, 906) 4, 590, 027 
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Comparison of national debt and British 
loan with valuation Of Eighth District 
counties 


1940 1945 as- 
popu-| sessed 
lation | valuation 


Debt 
share 


Loan 


County share 


Brown. .| 83, 109)$121,399,577|$158,987,517 $2,243,943 
19, 095| 24, 078, 010| 36, 528, 735| 515, 565 
| 16, 680| 23, 957, 877| 31, 908, 840| 450, 360 
-| 27,075| 20, 458, 749] 51, 794,475] 731, 025 
..| 70, 032\111, 945, 778|133, 971, 2161, 890, 864 
_.| 36, 225] 25, 858, 610] 69, 298, 425] 978, 875 
.| 61, 617|104, 278, 647/117, 873, 321/1, 663, 659 
| 11,805] 3, 415, 850) 22, 582, 965| 318, 735 
Florence....... | 4,177| 1,850,830] 7,990,601) 112, 779 


| 
Total... .|329, a 243, 928/630, 936, 095)/8, 905, 005 
| | 


Note.—Both tables based upon total national debt 
(Daily Statement, U. S. Treasury, July 17, 1946), $267,- 
811,083,456; estimated 1946 population, 140,000,000; debt 
per person, $1,913; assessed valuation (Department of 
Taxation, State of Wisconsin); British loan, $3,- 
750,000,000; loan per person, $27. 


Oconto - -_- 
Outagamie. 
Marinette - 
Manitowoc 


Military Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an address 
entitled “Military Policy of the United 
States,” delivered by me yesterday be- 
fore the Institute on the United States 
in World Affairs at the American Uni- 
versity, may be printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


“I cannot recommend to your notice meas- 
ures for the fulfillment of our duties to the 
rest of the world, without again pressing 
upon you the necessity of placing ourselves 
in a condition of complete defense, and of 
exacting from them the fulfillment of their 
duties toward us * * *, There is a rank 
due to the United States among nations, 
which will,be withheld, if not absolutely lost, 
by the reputation of weakness. If we desire 
to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; 
if we desire to secure peace, one of the most 
powerful instruments of our rising prosper- 
ity, it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.” 

Those words are not mine. They were 
written by George Washington in one of his 
messages to Congress dated December 3, 1793. 
They constitute America’s military policy 
today, as I see it. 

We are now in the midst of postwar un- 
certainties. While the war was at its worst, 
and particularly during the latter months 
when we could begin to see the end, we 
planned that when peace was attained we 
could address ourselves entirely to problems 
of rehabilitation and progress instead of ways 
and means of destruction. After winning the 
greatest of victories our desire is to demobi- 
lize the forces which won the victories. We 
are tired of war and worn out by the labor 
and anxiety and emotional strains of an all- 
out effort of 5 years’ duration. 

The subject of military policy does not 
commend itself to our consideration under 
these conditions; furthermore, it is a sub- 
ject to which most of us have paid little at- 
tention during the last quarter of a century. 


Now we are asking the American people to 
realize that serious public consideration of 
questions of our national security leading to 
the formulation of a military policy is imper- 
ative in the immediate future, even though 
it is repugnant to our people to continue to 
think of war and to plan for it. If this con- 
sideration is to be demanded, only the most 
urgent reasons will seem to be sufficient. 
Believing as I do that, at this moment, we 
must have a positive military policy unless 
we wish to forfeit the results of our recent 
hard won and expensive victory, I ask you 
to think with me for a short time today as 
I present to you my conception of sound mil- 
itary policy for a United States at peace, and 
for a United States which desires above all 
else to remain in a state of permanent peace 
secured by dependable guaranties. 

We have tried before to achieve this dual 
goal of peace and security. Our methcds, 
which can be summarized under the head- 
ings of isolationism and disarmament, failed 
in the past just as they would fail again if 
we were foolish enough to disregard our bit- 
ter lessons and attempt to practice them in 
the future. The wish that we will never 
have to use armed strength must lead us to 
take positive steps to create a world in which 
law, not force, will rule. Paradoxically, our 
desire for peace without a military estab- 
lishment is accompanied by an increasing 
realization that such military force is needed 
more than ever before for our security. In 
our drive to realize our goal of world peace 
and to furnish basic security for the United 

tates, sound military policy plays an essen- 
tial role, and the development of military 
policy must be integrated with our foreign 
policy. 

Why have we disregarded military policy 
in the past decades? Why can we no longer 
depend upon the advantages which made this 
disregard possible? What is the solution? 
If a part of the solution is a sound military 
policy, what should that policy be? The 
answers to these questions are of vital im- 
portance to the American people if we are 
to attain our goals of world peace and na- 
tional security. 7 

If we examine the reasons for our having 
paid so little attention to military policy, 
one important explanation is found in the 
past protection afforded by our geographical 
location. We have had no strong rival pow- 
ers in the Western Hemisphere, and the 
majority military struggles in the world have 
been far distant from our shores. If poten- 
tial world conquerors threatened our security 
and way of life, our allies could be cepended 
upon to hold off the enemy even though they 
could not defeat him alone. This gave time 
to build with our vast resources and indus- 
trial capacity a military machine which, 
when thrown into the battle, ensured our 
victory in the war. 

But this advantage of geographical loca- 
tion has been destroyed. The conquest of 
space and the technological advancement in 
weapons have made the world a very small 
place, and distance has become of slight im- 
portance either in peace or in war. 

The conquest of space changed the na- 
ture of warfare ir. World War II and indi- 
cated its probable character in the hypo- 
thetical “next war.” The enemy will be hit 
behind the front lines in a three-dimen- 
sional war—total in every sense of the word. 
Industrial capacity will be the first target 
and the civilian population the first to suffer. 
Bomber type B-29 already has been suc- 
ceeded by type B-36 with a 10,000-mile range 
giving it the power to drop bombs on any 
corner of the earth. Rockets have had an 
even more amazing development. The Ger- 
man V-2 had a 200-mile range; the Ger- 
mans had projected plans for rockets with 
a 3,500-mile range and possibilities of de- 
velopment for much greater distances. With 
travel at a speed of 1 mile per second—per 
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second, not per minute—all space must now 
be measured in time instead of in miles, ang 
an enemy at a considerable geographic dis. 
tance may be a half-hour distant in time. 

The development of new weapons, taken 
in connection with the conquest of space, 
poses problems of terrific seriousness, The 
use of two atomic bombs under battle con. 
ditions and the as-yet few experimental tests 
have indicated future developments with 
tremendous possibilities. Some people say 
that it is too bad that we solved the problem 
of the fission of the atom and that, since 
we were unfortunate enough to have done so, 
the best thing would be to destroy not only 
atomic bombs but all our knowledge of 
atomic fission. Such a solution is no soly- 
tion. If we had not solved this problem of 
nuclear physics some other nation would 
have done so. Scientific development can. 
not be destroyed nor kept secret. The dis- 
covery of atomic power, like the discoveries 
of electricity or plastics, or airplanes, can 
be used for peaceful purposes, and this fact 
constitutes another reason for its preserva- 
tion and continued development. But it 
would be worse than stupid to ignore the 
use of atomic bombs for destruction by fu- 
ture aggressors. We must face the fact that 
such bombs could be dropped by airplanes 
or by the new types of rockets and by rocket 
shells shot from submarines against our 
harbor installations. Wars usually open at a 
distanc> determined by the greatest effective 
range of available weapons, so a future war 
would probably start with an attack, not 
against a naval base like Pearl Harbor, but 
against major industrial cities. This would 
make the United States not the arsenal of 
democracy but a battlefield. 

Nor is the atomic bomb the only new 
weapon with which we must reckon. The 
public is not so well informed nor so appre- 
hensive of the dangers of biological warfare, 
but it is nevertheless true that there are now 
in existence biological and chemical agents 
of undreamed effectiveness which could 
bring death, disease and starvation to an 
entire country. We possess such agents, and 
so do all other nations. 

This is a terrible picture. The next war, 
if we permit it to be fought, will mean the 
end of Western civilization. There is no pos- 
sibility of effective military defense in such 
a war, because the tempo of technological 
development is so fast that offensive meas- 
ures with the capacity for rapid and complete 
destruction can be wrought before adequate 
defense measures—if there are any—can be 
discovered. The old, leisurely wars are 4 
thing of the past, and we cannot depend 
upon any margin of time for setting up de- 
fenses and preparing the attack after the 
enemy has struck. The initial attack may 
conceivably be the entire war. 

What are the solutions, if we must accept 
the fact that there is no military defense 
which can prepare? I submit that we have 
no other hope than an effective United Na- 
tions which can keep the third and final 
world war from being fought. This is the 
next logical step in the slow progress of man- 
kind toward a rule of law, a progress which 
is steady in spite of frequent and dramatic 
interruptions. If there is now a law of the 
jungle rather than a code of international 
law it is because we have not yet accepted 
the new concept that nations as well as In- 
dividuals must bow to the rulings of courts, 
and that there must be an international 
police te enforce such rulings. ; 

There is no possibility of an immediate 
world-wide acceptance of this concept. Its 
general acceptance can be expected only in 
the indefinite future as the result of a long, 
laborious educational process. During the 
interim preceding such acceptance we must 
have faith that it can be obtained, we must 
have determination to push for acceptance, 
and finally we must be realistic about the 















peculiar dangers which will exist in the in- 
terim period. In short, our new policy must 
be based upon a nice balance between realism 
and idealism. 

Our idealism will reach expression through 
such world agencies as, for example, 
UNESCO—The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Such 
a realistic idealist as Secretary of State 
Byrnes, fully aware of the dangers in the 
present international situation, recently 
made the following statement with which all 
educators will agree: “I‘can conceive of no 
more important endeavor than to make the 
That effort is fundamental to the success of 
the United Nations organization. We realize 
that world peace can be maintained only by 
the united efforts of all peoples. But men 
work together most effectively when they 
have learned to think together and to feel 
together. Without common knowledge, com- 
mon agreement is difficult or impossible. 

“The discovery of atomic energy has made 
the task of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization an even 
more imperative one. In a world where na- 
tions may arm themselves with weapons 
egainst which there is no physical defense, 
basic security lies in the creation of mutual 
trust and confidence among the peoples of 
the world. If UNESCO can bring that goal 
nearer by one step, it deserves our prompt 
and wholehearted participation.” 

The United States has played an important 
part in all the preliminaries to the establish- 
ment of UNESCO, and we are cooperating in 
all other international organ'zations includ- 
ing, of course, the United Nations. But this 
isnot enough. There is still the question of 
the power which we can bring to bear to 
insure that the decisions of international 
agencies will prevail. History has shown us 
that a weak United States does not serve as 
a good example, inducing other nations to 
live at peace, but rather that our weakness 
merely furnishes an incentive to aggressor 
nations to pursue their plans of world con- 
quest. If we had had an effective military es- 
tablishment that fact might have been a de- 
cisive factor, in the chain of events which led 
to the declaration of unrestricted submarine 
warfare in 1917, to the invasion of Manchuria 
in 1931, and to the outbreak of World War II. 

During the period which must intervene 
before the United Nations becomes a thor- 
oughly effective means of international con- 


trol the United States will have to maintain - 


a dependable Military Establishment. This 
establishment is needed for two extremely im- 
portant reasons. In the first place, it is our 
duty to guarantee our own security until the 
United Nations are able to do s0. No one 
can deny a nation’s right to self-preserva- 
tion. In the second place, if we are to back 
the drive toward attainment of the ideal of 
an effective United Nations organization we 
must have enough power that weaker na- 
Uons will have confidence in our ability and 
determination to support the United Nations 
during the developmental period. These rea- 
Sons require little explanation or defense. 
What kind of Military Establishment do 
we need to accomplish our purposes under 
existing conditions? We must face the facts 
of these conditions and devise plans for an 
establishment which can operate as success- 
Tully as possible under them. A force which 
Will be effective in the eyes of foreign nations 
iS a necessity. Since the speed of any ag- 
éressor attack upon us would be its most im- 
portant characteristic, and since it is gen- 
erally conceded that there is presently no 
adequate defense against this type of attack, 
We are forced to the conclusion that our es- 
tablishment must be able to retaliate in kind, 
and that the fear of retaliation will be the 
Main deterrent of aggressor nations. 
_ There ave three principal means, which I 
Shall discuss, of ensuring that our future 
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Military Establishment can accomplish these 
purposes—the first is the preservation of our 
present technological and scientific leader- 
ship, the second is the emphasis upon the 
importance of mobility in all armed forces, 
and the third is the coordination of our mili- 
tary strength with that of the United Nations 
as it develops. 

The problem of maintaining the leader- 
ship which the United States undoubtedly 
holds in the fields of technological and scien- 
tific achievement is not capable of solution 
by the armed forces alone. This is a na- 
tional problem to be solved with the help 
of the whole Nation unless we are to build 
an ineffective Military Establishment or build 
it without proper economy. The duplication 
of facilities and the failure to coordinate re- 
search activities can be avoided only if there 
is a national program of research in tech- 
nology and science. In such a program the 
military departments of government will need 
the continual help of educational institu- 
tions, scientific foundations, and industrial 
laboratories. Their services will undoubtedly 
be given as effectively as during the war. 

The Congress now has before it for con- 
sideration a bill to provide a national sci- 
ence foundation, and it is to be hoped that 
this bill will become law during the current 
session. The so-called Kilgore-Magnuson 
bill is supported by many individuals and 
representatives of educational institutions, 
scientific foundations, and industries which 
unite in agreeing that such a national foun- 
dation is necessary, however widely they may 
disagree as to its specific provisions. The 
proposed foundation is based upon recogni- 
tion of the necessity for stimul-ting scien- 
tific research through the provision of na- 
tional funds, and this is considered to be a 
necessity whether or not we engage in war. 
There is no intention to supersede existing 
research agencies nor to exercise control over 
the agencies or the subjects of research— 
rather, the policy of the proposal is to stim- 
ulate scientific and technological research 
by adding the contribution of the national 
government tc the contributions of all non- 
governmental research agencies. 

That these civilian contributions will be 
important in the maintenance of scientific 
and technological leadership in the develop- 
ment of instruments of warfare is a cer- 
tainty but, if we desire proof, we have only 
to turn back to the history of our most recent 
preparation for war. The contributions of 
civilian scientists and technologists are con- 
sidered by military authorities to have been 
among their major weapons, and this evalua- 
tion is overwhelmingly confirmed by the facts. 

In addition to acknowledging the continu- 
ing contribution from all civilian sources, the 
armed forces have recognized the impor- 
tance of carrying on their own programs of 
research and development. In general, these 
programs include the establishment of offices 
on the highest staff level to coordinate re- 
search activities, thus preventing overlapping 
of effort and ensuring coverage of all neces- 
sary flelds. The armed services are associat- 
ing civilian experts with them in their work 
so that the civilians will know what the 
military problems are and what research is 
being undertaken to provide solutions, FPur- 
thermore, this enables the military experts 
to keep abreast at all times of the current 
research in progress in civilian institutions. 
The armed services have developed programs 
to encourage officers and men to pursue 
studies in civilian institutions, and the pro- 
motion systems of the Army and Navy will 
give recognition to this type of professional 
training. 

The bill now before the Congress to pro- 
vide for unification of the defense services 
contains detailed provisions for the adminis- 
tration of the program of research and edu- 
cation. Four assistant secretaries are pro- 
vided for the proposed new Department of 
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Common Defense, and one of the four is to 
be assigned to perform the following func- 
tions: 

“(1) To foster, supervise, and coordinate 
scientific research and development activi- 
ties in the Department of Common Defense; 
to coordinate such activities in the Depart- 
ment of Common Defense with those of other 
Government agencies, and with those of pri- 
vate industry, individuals, laboratories, and 
educational institutions; and to promote 
educational programs designed to assure an 
adequate supply of trained personnel to con- 
duct such activities of the Department. 

“(2) To foster, supervise, and coordinate 
intelligence activities in the Department of 
Common Defense; to assure the prompt dis- 
semination within the Department and to 
commanders in the field of adequate military 
intelligence to enable military authorities to 
take action in the interests of common de- 
fense; to coordinate the intelligence activi- 
ties of the Department with those of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and other Gov- 
ernment agencies; and to promote educa- 
tional programs designed to assure an ade- 
quate supply of trained personnel to con- 
duct such activities of the Department. 

“(3) To supervise and coordinate activi- 
ties of the Department of Common Defense 
with respect to the procurement of military 
supplies, logistics, industrial mobilization, 
and medical care and hospitalization; to de- 
velop programs designed to promote economy, 
efficiency, and the elimination of duplication 
and overlapping in the procurement and dis- 
tribution of military supplies and in the fur- 
nishing of medical care, hospitalization, and 
other services; to coordinate the programs 
of the Department with those of the National 
Security Resources Board and other govern- 
mental agencies performing functions with 
respect to the procurement and distribution 
of supplies, the furnishing of services, or 
the maintenance of inventories and informa- 
tion relating to the actual and potential 
manpower, resources, and productive facili- 
ties of the Nation; and to promote educa- 
tional programs designed to provide an ade- 
quate supply of trained personnel to con- 
duct the military logistics of the Department 
and to promote educational programs de- 
signed to accustom industry to the actual 
and potential procurement programs of the 
Department. 

“(4) To supervise and coordinate educa- 
tional and training activities in the Depart- 
ment of Common Defense with a view toward 
the constant maintenance of our armed forces 
as a highly trained organization, the provi- 
sion of adequate opportunities to all mem- 
bers of such forces to fit themselves for 
greater responsibilities, the joint education 
and training of members of the armed forces, 
and the training of members of the armed 
forces to fit them for command and staff 
responsibilities involving all the components 
of the armed forces; and to coordinate the 
educational and training activities of the De- 
partment of Common Defense with those of 
other Government agencies and of educa- 
tional institutions.” 

But mere research, however comprehensive 
its results, is not enough. Research is a 
product of the mind which needs intellec- 
tual leadership if it is to become effective. 
There must be a full understanding of the 
broad aspects of the problems and the pos- 


sible application of new inventions to their 
solution, and this is just as necessary in 
civilian as in military activities. A proper 


coordination of the contributions of all the 
sciences is required since few of our impor- 
tant problems, civilian or military, can be 
solved by the specialists in a single area of 
knowledge. The coordination of all the 
sciences must be interpreted to mean the 
social sciences as well as the natural sciences. 
Our greatest discoveries in physical science 
and technology will never help us to realize 
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the world we want to live in unless the social 
scientists can teach us the proper utiliza- 
tion of such discoveries. It was in recogni- 

- tion of this obvious fact that the bill for a 
national science foundation, mentioned a 
short time ago, contained provision for sev- 
eral divisions in the agency, including in 
addition to divisions based upon the various 
physical sciences a division of the social 
sciences, Although the argument has been 
presented that it would be better to have two 
national foundations, one for physical and 
one for social sciences, there are compelling 
arguments for their inclusion under one roof. 
Perhaps the strongest reason is the necessity 
just mentioned of cooperative research in 
the social implications of our scientific and 
technological discoveries. It is to be regret- 
ted that, by amendment, the provision for a 
division of the social sciences has been 
stricken from the bill, and effort should be 
made to have it reinstated before final 
enactment. 

In addition to guaranteeing that the 
United States shall continue to hold the 
leadership in technological and scientific de- 
velopment as a means of maintaining an ade- 
quate Military Establishment, we must rec- 
ognize the importance of mobility in all 
armed forces, and our new military organi- 
zation must be adapted to a modern type 
of military warfare based upon such mobil- 
ity. In the past there was sufficient time 
for a gradual coordination of the various 
branches of the armed forces after war had 
commenced, but in future wars split-second 
decisions, not action by deliberative commit- 
tees, will be required. All missions will have 
to have been assigned previously and direc- 
tion will have to be centralized. Plans must 
be made which will provide for economical 
use of personnel both scientific and military. 
We do not have an inexhaustible reservoir of 
manpower, and there is an actual shortage of 
men with great ability for leadership. What- 
ever form the Military Establishment may 
take, the organization must produce capacity 
for quick and effective action with little or 
no advance warning. 

The third essential means of accomplish- 
ing the purpose of building an effective Mili- 
tary Establishment is that this establish- 
ment must provide for the coordination of 
our national military strength with the 
strength of whatever military force is de- 
veloped under the United Nations. This is 
an important subject, deserving of extended 
treatment, although the guiding policy in 
itself is relatively simple. The objective of 
our National Military Establishment is the 
preservation of our national security, and 
the force which is necessary at the present 
time must be adequate in itself to guaran- 
tee that security. As the United Nations, 
in the course of its development, becomes 
strong enough to be able to protect its mem- 
bers against attack, our national establish- 
ment can be reduced, part of it can be fused 
with the new international peace force, and 
the remainder can be organized as coordinate 
or supplementary forces. Exact details of 
such a division of function and power can 
scarcely be stated at such an early date in 
the life of the United Nations. 

As for disarmament or a weak Military Es- 
tablishment I am convinced that either 
would be disastrous at the present time. In- 
stead of being interpreted as evidence of the 
peaceful intentions of the United States, it 
would be interpreted as weakness by other 
nations and as a sign that we planned to 
shirk our international responsibilities as 
we did after the First World War. We are 
not imperialistic, and as evidence we can 
point to our recent action in connection with 
Philippine independence. But our moral 
rule in the world must not depend alone upon 
the force of good example. If we wish to 
have such moral rule established in the world, 
we must have an adequate Military Estab- 
lishment to demonstrate to those nations 


not yet subscribing to it that it has our 
effective support. 

The program as outlined is not an easy one 
to accomplish. Neither was the program for 
the defeat of Germany and Japan. How did 
we accomplish success in our wartime efforts? 
You realize as I do that the tremendous en- 
ergy and the unselfish devotion of every citi- 
zen was required, and that no amount of 
work or of sacrifice was denied. That same 
energy and devotion must now be dedicated 
to the cause of peace, and we must continue 
to support a Military Establishment no mat- 
ter how much we may wish to abolish it as a 
visible and distasteful evidence of war. Peace 
cannot be created merely by wishing for it, 
and pretending that it exists. The stakes of 
peace are just as high—in fact, they are the 
same stakes as those of war. The survival of 
a nation is our object in both cases. No 
exercise of energy and no amount of self- 
denial is too much to ask from American 
citizens in such a cause. 

We fought and won the First World War 
because of the bulk of our strength. We 
fought and won the Second World War be- 
cause we were able to put our whole national 
energies unitedly into the task. We learned 
many things in the First World War, the most 
important of which was the necessity of the 
complete coordination of our entire economic 
life with the war effort. Many lives were 
saved because of this fact. Steps toward the 
proper coordination were taken immediately 
after the First World War in the passage of 
the National Defense Act of 1920, which re- 
sulted in the solving of that Nation-old 
problem of uniting the State with the Federal 
forces in the creation of the Army of the 
United States. This resulted in better train- 
ing and in the development of our leaders in 
the upper ranges of our staff organizations. 
Advanced schools, too, were encouraged. The 
revitalization of our Navy was brought about 
in time for it to do its part in the Second 
World War despite the terrific set-back at 
Pearl Harbor. 

The passage of the Scrap Brass Act, spon- 
sored by myself, marked the beginning of 
making our economic life in a sense contrib- 
utory toward our national defense. This was 
a very small act, but the theory behind it was 
extremely important. One scrap-brass com- 
pany in America needed Government support 
in order to stay in business. This was given 
on the theory that the business was essential 
to our national defense. Then, in rapid suc- 


cession, came the following acts, all spon-" 


sored by me: The Strategic Materials Act, the 
Helium Act, and finally the development of 
the theory for the Selective Service Act, which 
is expressed in the opening sentence of that 
act and which, if it had been lived up to 
wholly, would have avoided those inconsist- 
encies which caused us trouble in selective 
service and which would have kept the act 
wholly selective, recognizing the fact that the 
Army must not be a cross-section of all in- 
dividuals in our Nation but a selective section 
taken from all individuals of those persons 
who are most worthy to serve and most able 
to serve in the armed forces, without up- 
setting the economic, cultural, and social 
strength in our united Nation. 

The war has been won. I have already 
considered the constructive elements toward 
our future defense—the scientific foundation, 
the reorganization of our Army and Navy, 
based upon -unitary control of the services. 
This will make for efficiency and cut wastes. 
This will make a strong nation—strong in 
every fiber of its being—a nation made up of 
trained citizens—a nation trusting in itself 
and knowing the strength of itself. This will 
make a national defense built around the 
theories of our founding fathers, realizing 
that until these theories are universally ac- 
cepted in the world we will not have peace, 
and that until they are accepted with honor 
in the world the purposes of the American 
Revolution will not have been accomplished. 
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Article Regarding Senator Wiley’s 
Address on OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent issue of the syndicated feature of 
the National Industry’s News Service. 
whose director and editor is Mr. J, E. 
Jones, reports on an address which I de- 
livered over the radio last Sunday. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
feature be reproduced in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CALLING A SPADE A SPADE 


The OPA expired the last of June, but the 
old thing revived 4 weeks later. “America 
was emancipated from OPA’s wild collectivist 
planners who hate free enterprise and want 
state socialism,” declared Senator ALExANnpre 
WiteEy, of Wisconsin, in a coast-to-coast 
broadcast address last Sunday. He added: 
“The Senate, following the House's action, 
restored OPA. The Senate had been pres- 
sured by the administration, pressured by the 
34,000 OPA bureaucrats who wanted to retain 
their jobs, pressured by Communists and 
“pinks,” and pressured, too, by some mis- 
guided folks who had unfortunately swal- 
lowed OPA’s fear propaganda. I personally 
voted against the restoration of OPA. I voted 
against it because I believe in mama and 
papa. I believe that mama is wiser than 
Chester Bowles and papa is wiser than Paul 
Porter. Mama can control prices by herself, 
by refusing to patronize gougers and chiselers. 
I believe in the soundness of the American 
people. I know that they are not racketeers 
or suckers. They lived 165 years without 
OPA. I believe that with the war over, OPA 
has no more justification for existence.” 

He made an exception of rent controls in 
a manner equitable for the property owner 
as well as for the tenant—to be handled by 
the States. 

He charged OPA with having fostered black 
markets and crimes, and evasion of tax pay- 
ments by some Americans. 

“I know that OPA has stifled production,” 
declared the Senator, and added: 

“Unless the producer can make a profit, 
there will be reduced production. Without 
such production, prices will remain high. 
Production in a free economy is the answer 
to inflation, not price controls. The Ameri- 
can free-enterprise system and the natural 
laws of supply and demand are entitled to a 
further testing period without OPA controls. 

Senator WILEY deserves to enjoy his reputa- 
tion as a Republican leader—plus the con- 
fidence of Wisconsin, which is exceptional!y 
particular—particular about its Senators. 
After stating his beliefs he continued to 
call a spade a spade, by reviewing actual 
results during what he called the short pe- 
riod of “emancipation from OPA con- 
trols”—the period between June 30 when the 
old OPA died, and July 25 when the President 
signed the new OPA bill. The results, he de- 
clared, “proved adequate, while production 
soared.” 

While some prices rose, it was because they 
had been set at an arbitrarily low level— 
with producers denied any profits. Other 
prices rose by just the amount represented 
by the loss of the Government subsidy—the 











subsidy you would otherwise have had to 
pay in taxes. The Senator proved his state- 
ments by reviewing the improved market 
conditions of milk, meat, and other house- 
hold supplies. 

“But where do all of us go from here?” 
queried the Senator of his Nation-wide 
audience. 
oneal and papa and all of the American 
public maintain undiminished their faith in 
the free-enterprise system. Let therm not lose 
heart because OPA has won a temporary 
battle. Let the American people vote in the 
primaries and go to the polls in November 
to vote out the collectivists from office, and 
vote in men who have faith in mama and 
papa, men who would restore our free way of 
life and end government regimentation.” 





Address of J. P. Seiberling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of J. P. 
Seiberling, president, Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, delivered to National 
Industrial Advertisers Conference, 
Thursday, June 20, 1946, Atlantic City, 
N. J.: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Conference, I am go- 
ing to surprise many of you on this occasion 
and refrain from talking either on the sub- 
ject of industrial advertising or the rubber 
tire situation. I suspect that all of you 
here today know considerably more about the 
first subject than I do, and with respect to 
the second subject are not interested in a 
rubber man’s alibis. 

Instead I have chosen to speak to you on 
a subject of considerably more importance 
to each of us than either of the two sub- 
jects mentioned, because the implication of 
my remarks will relate to basic considera- 
tions of our most precious possession, namely, 
our individual freedom, and to what, for want 
of a better name, we call the American way 
of life. 

I have entitled this address “Humbug and 
Double Talk—Twin Perils to Freedom.” 
Rather than to attempt to define what is 
meant by humbug and double talk, I am 
going to illustrate both for you by a story 
I recently heard about Abe going into Ike’s 
Store to buy an all-wool suit of clothes. Abe 
said, “Ike, because you are my neighbor and 
my friend, I have come to buy from you an 
all-wool suit of clothes.” Ike, getting out a 
75-percent cotton and 25-percent- wool suit, 
replied, “Abe, because you are my neighbor 
and my friend, I am going to give you this 
$100 all virgin wool suit—not for $100, not 
for $90, not for ¢80, not even for $70—but, 
believe me, for $65.” To which Abe replied, 
“Ike, because you are my friend, I am not 
going to give you $65 for that suit, nor $55, 
nor $45—not even $35—but, believe me, I am 
going to give you for that suit $32.55.” 
Whereupon, Ike replied, “Sold—now that’s 
the way I like to do business. No chiseling.” 

That story illustrates more perfectly than 
I could describe what is meant by humbug 
and double talk, as both of those elements 
are readily apparent in the story. Because 
you recognized them and appraised the ridic- 
ulous and unsubtle inconsistencies involved, 
you refused to take them seriously and en- 
joyed a good laugh. 





His own advice was direct: “Let - 
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Unfortunately the humbug and double talk 
to which this Nation has been exposed in 
large doses for much of the past 15 years or 
so has not been similarly received, because 
it has come from apparently important peo- 
ple—in serious talks on serious subjects, 
and for the most part has been cleverly dis- 
guised so that the mass of the people have 
failed to recognize the humbug and double 
talk as such and, instead of laughing at it, 
have accepted it as so much truth. Who 
was it that said, “What fools we mortals 
be!” For example, let us take the last two 
of the so-called four freedoms of the non- 
existent Atlantic Charter, so solemnly enun- 
ciated and seriously regarded by millions of 
unthinking the world over. Here we have 
humbug and double talk at its best. Free- 
dom from fear and freedom from want. The 
first bit of humbug lies in the fact that free- 
dom from is not really freedom at all, but 
rather the idea of escape or immunity. The 
true idea of freedom is not negative or con- 
tractive, but rather is positive and expansive 
in character. A man in jail is free from a 
lot of things but he enjoys none the less 
little freedom. Freedom to, and freedom of, 
and freedom for are read freedoms because 
they are positive and expansive, but freedom 
from, properly regarded, is a phony freedom 
any way you Iook at it. 

The second bit of humbug lies in the fact 
that freedom from fear and freedom from 
want are as impossible of attainment as the 
attainment is undesirable. How can you be 
without fear so long as the body of man is 
mortal and evil exists, and the only certainty 
in life is death and taxes, and the known is 
but an infinitesimal segment of the un- 
known—particularly so, now that the atomic 
age has arrived? How can you be without 
want when the wants of man are limitless— 
such as the want for eternal youth and the 
want for eternal life? - 

Even if freedom from fear and freedom 
from want were possible attainments, they 
are scarcely desirable ones—for fear, prop- 
erly regarded and controlled, is not the enemy 
of man but rather the friend of man, and 
human want has been and continues to be 
the single greatest spur that exists to the 
progress and development of mankind. 

Fear is mankind’s greatest protector and 
want is mankind’s greatest stimulator. Fear 
teaches us what to avoid and what to pre- 
pare against that would harm or destroy us, 
while want spurs us to strive for improve- 
ment of our lot. Imagine, if you can, life on 
this planet where no one feared anything 
and everyone wanted nothing. Well—so 
much for the humbug of the so-called third 
and fourth freedoms. What about the double 
talk? 

Here the plot thickens and what has seemed 
senseless begins to make sense, for is not 
freedom from fear the sly appeal to the nat- 
ural human desire for so-called security, and 
does not freedom from want suggest that 
alluring heavenly goal known as “the more 
abundant life?” Security and abundance— 
there we have it—the two basic appeals of 
the collectivists, be they Communist, Social- 
ist, Fascist, or various combinations of all 
three—such as the planned economists would 
have us accept. Anyone who thinks at all 
knows that collectivism-and freedom are like 
oil and water. They just won't mix, because 
they are the antithesis of each other. But 
that’s where the double talk comes in—you 
talk the ideas of collectivism and clothe the 
ideas in the verbiage of freedom to snare the 
gullible and the unthinking. 

Possibly the most astonishing piece of 
humbug which has been solemnly asserted in 
our times and widely accepted as truth was 
the idea sold here by the British Lord Keynes 
that we needn't be concerned with the size of 
the national debt because we owe it to our- 
selves. If such doctrine were true, one would 
think that the British, instead of working 
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so hard to borrow $4,000,000,000 from “Uncle 
Sugar Able,” would just borrow it from them- 
selves—for then, according to Lord Keynes, 
owing it only to themselves they would not 
have to worry about it at all, nor would we, 
and everybody would be happy. It is indeed 
amazing that someone in Congress has not 
yet thought of making that suggestion not 
only to the British, but also to the French, 
Poles, Czechs, Italians, Chinese, and Rus- 
sians—just to mention a few who have not 
yet become acquainted with the ideas of the 
Honorable Lord Keynes and still have the 
quaint idea that it is better to owe “Uncle 
Sappo” than themselves. 


But humbug and double talk is not limited 
to politicians and lords. Even Walter 
Reuther has found the answer to economic 
depressions. All you have to do, according 
to Walter, is sustain purchasing power by 
raising wages and refrain from raising prices, 
and presto, the depression is ended, pros- 
perity returns and everybody is happy again. 
It would be truly interesting if Dr. Gallup 
would take a poll and see just how many 
millions of persons actually believe such 
humbug, even though I fear the results as a 
reflection upon average American intelligence 
might prove to be depressing. 

One could go on for hours citing examples 
of the humbug and double talk to which this 
Nation has been exposed, by simply quoting 
Chester Bowles, Henry Wallace, Lee Pressman, 
Walter Winchell, and so on. But what's the 
use, when an editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer so neatly summed up the matter in 
an editorial entitled “Are You Confused?” 
which reads in part as follows: 

“Consider the manner in which we are 
fooling ourselves or others these days by call- 
ing a loose association of scrapping countries 
the United Nations or by referring to one 
who supports Russian imperialism as a 
liberal, or a follower in the footsteps of 
Alexander Hamilton as a Democrat. 

“In this era of double talk, a free press is 
one that prints only your side of the story; 
an unfair practice is any legitimate step 
taken by a businessman to keep from losing 
his investment; a combination of Govern- 
ment measures resulting in a scarcity of 
goods which produces a black market is an 
anti-inflation program; a planned economy is 
urged as the only means of saving free enter- 
prise, and any measure designed to benefit a 
minority group at the expense of the majority 
is for the public welfare. 

“Propaganda is the nice things other na- 
tions say about themselves; the nice things 
our Government says about itself are in- 
formation or education. A combination of 
business enterprises for the purpose of hik- 
ing prices is in restraint of trade, a combina- 
tion of labor unions for the purpose of hik- 
ing wages is industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining. 

“But you carry on the list 
out and join the CAIC.” 

The foregoing is all very interesting, but 
where and how does the peril to freedom 


We're going 


come in? Well, almost 2000 years ago the 
greatest philosophic mind of all time as- 
serted, “Ye shall know the truth and the 


truth shall make you free”, and so experi- 
ence has proven ft to be. As man has learn- 
ed the truth about the laws of nature and 
the laws of God, his burdens have been 
lightened, his well-being has been advanced, 
his life on this planet has been lengthened, 
and his body, mind, and spirit freed. It is only 
as truth is banished or concealed, or man- 
kind is deceived or kept ignorant, or man- 
kind stupidly or perversely ignores the truth, 
that frecdom begins to die and lose its force. 
Truth and tyranny were never fellow travel- 
ers and no tyranny has ever prospered in the 
light of truth. That’s why those who would 
restrict or destroy freedom invariably resort 
to the concealing or stifling of truth through 
the artifice of humbug and double talk. 
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Today the world is confronted with the 
greatest conflict in its history. The conflict 
basically is ideologieal—the stake is the free- 
dom of the individual, and in due course the 
United States of America will become the 
final battleground where the issue will be 
settled for generations to come. If this is 
true, is it any wonder that those who favor 
collectivism and are opposed to private 
capitalism, individualism and the free en- 
terprise system have availed themselves of 
our frecdom of speech to confuse and divide 
us as a people and as a nation by specious 
reasoning, deceptive plausibilities, appeals to 
prejudice, and all of the other components 
of humbug and double talk? 

Only recently Under Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, in describing Hitler’s methods, 
spoke as follows: 

“With this as a start and with all the per- 
verted ingenuity of propaganda, which uses 
familiar and respected words and ideas to 
implant the exact opposite standard and goal, 
a whole people have been utterly confused 
and corrupted. * * * The base practice 
drives out the better. The cheaper, the more 
fantastic, the more adapted to prejudice, the 
more reckless the appeal or the maneuver, the 
more attcntion and excited attention it re- 
ceives; and the lesg chance there is that we 
shall listen to the often difficult analysis of 
the facts and the always difficult considera- 
tion of duty.” 

Well, here are two facts that in closing I 
feel it my duty to leave for your considera- 
tion. 

Fact 1 is that among the 7 subjects laid 
down for study in the second Russian 5-year 
plan for science was a “provision of the his- 
torical and social theory for combating the 
ideas of capitalism, and dissolving the preju- 
dices which survive in the minds of people and 
have been transmitted from earlier forms of 
society.” 

Fact 2 are statements taken from the writ- 
ings of Prof. Harold J. Laski, chairman of the 
British Labor Party—now in control of Brit- 
ain—and the darling of the American Reds 
and pinks. 

“I have come to learn that the private 
ownership of the means of production makes 
it impossible for the democratic idea to tran- 
scend the barriers of class without the cap- 
ture of the state power by the working class. 
* * * The conclusion I draw from it is 
the necessity of a unified working class party 
able either to win political power or, if it 
meets the challenge of fascism, to emerge 
victorious from the conflict. * * * The 
time has come for a central attack on the 
structure of capitalism. Nothing less than 
wholesale socialization can remedy this posi- 
tion. * * * There is no answer to the 
philosophy of Marx.” 

Do you see the nature of the conflict that 
is upon us? Do you recognize the potency 
of the twin perils to freedom? Do you ap- 
preciate that the time has come for busi- 
nessmen everywhere to cast out considera- 
tions of expediency and become articulate 
in this great and basic struggle for economic 
freedom and individual liberty? 

There is an answer, Mr. Laski—an unan- 
swerable answer—to the false philosophy of 
Karl Marx, and that answer is the United 
States of America and all that it stands for 
and has meant in human history since the 
day the Declaration of Independence was 
signed and the Liberty Bell rung and the 
Constitution of the United States formed, 
and through all the years down to this very 
day. For here in this great land of ours, 
more people have had more freedom, more 
opportunity, more material wealth, more edu- 
cation, more happiness, under private capi- 
talism and free enterprise and the freedoms 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States than in any other country or under 
any other system or under any other eco- 
nomic or political philosophy in the world, 
Tell that truth to the Russians, Mr. Laski, 
when your good will mission arrives in Mos- 


cow—if they dare to let you speak; and tell 
them too, if they will let you, that the ma- 
jority of the people of this country are fed 
up with the humbug and double talk of you 
and your fellow travelers in England, in 
Russia, and in the United States—and even 
within the Government of the United 


States—relating to the alleged wondrous . 


glories of your foreign isms, because the 
majority of the people of this country are 
at heart real Americans who believe with all 
their hearts and souls that the greatest “ism” 
in the world is just old-fashioned, plain, 
every-day Americanism. And that’s the 
truth, Mr. Laski—the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. It is not humbug or 
double talk. 


Brecklyn American Labor Party Candi- 
date Signed 1942 Nominating Petitien 
of Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the day 
before yesterday I made the charge here 
on the House floor that the Communist- 
dominated Brooklyn American Labor 
Party canaidate in the Twelfth New 
York Congressional District, Vincent J. 
Longhi, signed the 1942 nominating peti- 
tion of the Communist Party in the New 
York State election that year. What do 
you think his answer was? I quote from 
yesterday’s New York Times: 

On the subject of communism Mr. 
Longhi made his own reply. Representa- 
tive Rooney had said Mr. Longhi had signed 
a Communist nominating petition in 1942. 

“It was quite possible I signed such a peti- 
tion,” Mr. Longhi declared. “I signed vari- 
ous petitions for various candidates without 
committing myself to their programs.” 


As to Longhi being a registered Re- 
publican, the records in the office of the 
board of elections in Brooklyn prove he 
is not and never was a registered Re- 
publican. As to his being a member in 
good standing at the Seventh Assembly 
District Republican Club, I will let the 
captains and members of the Republican 
organization decide that question. 


Profit Enhancement Through 
Compensation Incentives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1946 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, Horace H. 
Hull, who is the president of the Hull- 
Dobbs Co., in Memphis, Tenn., is a most 
successful businessman. He is a man of 
fine character and unimpeachable integ- 
rity. He is the type of churchman who 
goes about his work quietly and with 
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deep sincerity. He is what men cal] g 
man’s man. 

Recently he delivered a speech before 
the National Federation of Sales Execy. 
tives at Chicago—one of the finest 
speeches I think I ever read. He be. 
lieves in sharing interest in business with 
those who are associated with him. [py 
his case it has paid substantial dividends. 
In addition, he has been rewarded with 
that which money cannot buy. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
an opportunity to study this successfy] 
man’s philosophy, I have asked and have 
been granted permission to insert his 
Speech as an extension of my remarks, 

It follows: 


PROFIT ENHANCEMENT THROUGH CompeENnsi- 
TION INCENTIVES 
THE HULL-DOBBS PLAN 


(By Horace H. Eull, president, Hull-Dobbs 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., delivered before the 
National Federation of Sales Executives, 
Chicago, Ill., May 22, 1946) 

I can assure you that I make no pretenses 
as a platform speaker or as an orator, but I 
think that even though oratory is something 
greatly to be coveted, there are occasions and 
discussions which are better served by plain, 
simple everyday language. In such manner 
will I talk to you this afternoon about the 
subject in which we are all interested; namely, 
Profit Enhancement Through Compensation 
Incentives. 

I do not think I am overshooting the mark 
when I make this flat statement: Soon, very 
soon, in fact possibly too soon for a procras- 
tinating generation, we must definitely, reso- 
lutely and calmly decide whether America is 
to continue to enjoy the system of free enter- 
prise and individual initiative that has made 
her the powerful Nation that she has grown 
to be, or turn our backs upon this system to 
adopt one of submission to regimentation 
and dictatorship by those who Will become 
our masters and who will dictate the road we 
shall take and the gait at which we shall 
travel. You can be sure that it will be a 
hard and painful journey along that road, 
no matter how beautiful the approach be 
camouflaged to make it inviting by those who 
would entice us there. Once we enter, we 
will have chains tied around our ankles and 
loads placed upon our backs. Any sane, 
thoughtful man need be no prophet to 
visualize the misery into which this road will 
lead. 

Should we be stupid enough to enter, after 
being warned, we will deserve the contempt 
of our forefathers and the condemnation of 
our progeny. On the other hand, if we decide 
to cling to this fine system to which we have 
been accustomed, then, I say, we must do 
more than merely make a pronouncement; 
we will have to work and work fast to restore 
the damage which already has been done, and 
to build additional and stronger safeguards 
for the future. We must work, each and all, 
individually and independently, as well as 
all together. 

Today, we can see on all sides, sinister 
forces working with might and main to lead 
us from a safe, sane, and sensible existence, 
a happy and prosperous order, into chaos, 
despair, and servitude. What do you want to 
do about it? What will be your answer? 
Naturally, your first question will be, “What 
can we do?” 

In my humble opinion, you are one class 
of people who can do a great deal about it, 
and when I refer to you, I am referring to 
salesmen—salesmen of every class—salesmen 
of products, salesmen of opinion, salesmen of 
sound ideas and ideals. 

What can we do? I cannot tell you every- 
thing that we can or cannot do. If I could 
do that, I would be omniscient. I am not 
smart, but I do not have to be smart to tell 
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you some things we can do. We can be 
honest. We can be fair. We can be un- 
selfish. We can lose ourselves in a great 
cause and, in the losing, we can save our- 
selves and the cause too. I shall come back 
to this in a moment. 

For about 15 years, we have heard and read 
much from the mouths and pens of so-called 
economists, who have never been in business, 
and who have never done anything but read 
and write books about how to run a business; 
how to run the-economy of the country, and 
the theories of how to have more by having 
less. 

We have been listening to and following 
the experts who hold that waste makes for 
abundance; that pigs slaughtered and made 
into soap put more pork chops into hungry 
stomachs; that one bale of cotton will clothe 
more people than two bales will, while a large 
percentage of the world's population has 
been, and still is, hungry and naked; that 
wheat dumped into the ocean makes starving 
nations revere and respect us. 

We have listened to the demagogic preach- 
ments of “prices for plenty.” No sensible 
man can believe that destruction of com- 
modities to establish prices is the route to 
satisfying the needs of a hungry and desti- 
tute world. One year we burn corn to es- 
tablish high prices. The next year, the price 
of corn is too high to feed to hogs, because the 
established price of hogs is too low to allow 
the hog raiser to buy corn from the corn 
raiser. 

We have lost our vision and perception 
looking to the near and to the easy. We have 
been seeking a paternalistic and benevolent 
government to solve our problems. Short- 
sightedly and phlegmatically, we have per- 
mitted our businesses to pass into the con- 
trol of a lot of swivel-chair bureaucrats who 
would not know a business if they met it face 
to face in the road. I heard of one of them 
who knew so little about the steel business 
that when advised that a concern had the 
bolts, but the threads were not on them, 
wired back, “Ship the bolts and let the 
threads follow.” 

But these are not the theories of the econ- 
omist whose philosophy I adhere to. 

What I shall say to you today is based upon 
a faith in that philosopher who expounded 
the greatest, yet simplest, economic theories 
tbat I have ever been privileged to examine 
and test by practical application. 

This economist “Never wrote a book, he 
never held an office, he never owned a home, 
he never went to college. He was never in a 
large city. He never traveled 200 miles from 
the place where he was born. But the system 
of ethics and economics taught by him was 
true 2,000 years ago; is true today, and will 
be true forever. No man today, no matter 
whether he follows the doctrine of Mills, 
Marx, or George as to property, can find a 
false principle in this economist’s theory of 
property.” 

Iam sure that I am not exaggerating when 
I say that mankind has never been able, nor 
ever will be able, to assemble armies, navies, 
hor might of any description that will guar- 
antee to man the abundance, the happiness, 
the satisfaction, and the hope that the ap- 
plication of his economic pronouncements 
will be able to do. The United Nations or- 
ganization, without the guidance of the prin- 
ciples laid down by him, is as surely doomed 
to failure as was Woodrow Wilson’s League 
of Nations. I am as sure as I stand on this 
platform that if we, as a nation, reject the 
philosophy and theory of economics to which 
I now refer, our sons and grandsons will pay 
for our mistake with their blood and lives 
upon future battlefields and_their distraught 
and helpless mothers, wives, and daughters 
will look up from the remotest recesses of 
the earth to see hell rained down upon them 


in the form of atomic bombs and poison 
gases. 


Who is this economist? I am sure that 
you have already guessed. He is none other 
than Jesus of Nazareth. 

He taught that abundance comes through 
free enterprise and individual initiative. He 
taught that brains and thrift and courage are 
entitled to their rewards. He taught that 
he who could but would not work should not 
eat. He taught that wealth comes from 
saving, not from wasting. He taught that 
a well ordered system of industry was de- 
pendent upon brains, capital, and perspira- 
tion. He taught that no work is worth the 
doing that does not include the heart as a 
vital component of the effort. Adherence to 
the ideas and ideals enunciated by Him in 
the Sermon on the Mount would guarantee 
to the people of this earth peace, happiness 
and abundance for all. He taught how we 
might have the proper distribution that 
would guarantee these things. What was it 
He said? “Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it,” and “Therefore, whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you. do ye even so 
to them, for this is the law and the prophets.” 

Men and nations have been breaking them- 
Selves on these laws, but they have not broken 
the laws. They stand today as immutable 
as when proclaimed. There has been no 
shadow of turning in them. 

I know what is in your mind. You are im- 
mediately beginning to say, “We have a 
preacher with us.” 

No, I am no preacher. 1 claim to be only 
the modest peddler of Ford automobiles who 
is trying to find in his business the answers 
to some of the problems that now baffle us. 
While I lack a lot of having found all, I have 
at least found some that are sound, practical, 
and profitable. [f we are to save our system 
of free enterprise and individual initiative 
and its accompanying rewards and benefits, 
including persona] liberty and the right un- 
der Heaven to order our own lives, then, now 
is the time for action, and, my friends, I mean 
now, 

We must be men before we become busi- 
nessmen, then we will conduct our businesses 
as human ventures. We will then be fair, 
honest, clean, aboveboard, and unselfish. We 
are going to have to put an unbiased ap- 
praisal on the contributions that others 
make to the success of our businesses, as well 
as those that we make, in all of its phases, 
and, having done this, to allot the rewards 
accordingly. We are going to have to quit 
being hogs, and abandon the slogan which 
has long been uppermost in most people’s 
minds that “What is mine is mine, and what 
is yours is mine too if I can get it.” It may 
seemingly have worked to a degree up to a 
few decades ago, but it is not working now, 
and it is not going to work any more. We 
should have sense enough to realize this. 

Man’s greatest fear is want; his greatest 
ambition, security. Fear and ambition have 
goaded people since Adam to more desperate 
deeds and acts than all other emotions. 
Through fear and ambition, men have broken 
every law of God and man, and they will con- 
tinue to do so as long as they are motivated 
by these two emotions. What we must do is 
to so revamp our system that the masses 
of people will no longer live in the fear of 
want or be apprehensive as to their security. 
For security, men will barter their freedom 
and resign themselves to servitude and regi- 
mentation and there are those abroad who 
would readily buy with counterfeit promises 
the power to dominate and dictate our every 
thought, word, and act. They prey on the 
weaknesses of those who yearn for security 
and would attain it by any method or at any 
price. There are still many Esaus who, igno- 
rantly, will sell their birthrights for messes 
of pottage. 

It is, then, up to us to evolve plans that 
will guarantee to the worthy (and most are 
worthy), this security they so eagerly de- 
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sire without having to surrender their liber- 
ties and our democracy in so doing. Against 
fear and want, men have also the correct- 
ing instinct of ambition. Ambition is the 
antidote. Because of ambition, man will 
forget fear. We must first of all encourage 
ambition, but there is righteous ambition 
and there is the unrighteous or inordinate 
ambition. We must be able to distinguish 
between the two if we would curb the un- 
worthy and promote the worthy. In proper 
balance of one man’s ambition against an- 
other’s, we have a contented and peaceful so- 
ciety, but the efforts to satisfy inordinate 
ambition creates hatreds, struggles, wars; it 
violates the laws of God and man: it estab- 
lishes the power of might over right. 

To find a plan to allay fear and subdue in- 
ordinate ambition is a goal worthy of our 
best efforts. God Almighty put His people 
on earth, and He put the fruits of this earth 
here for His people’s enjoyment. We must 
get on the basis where these fruits can be 
distributed, not destroyed; where the pro- 
duction of men can be enjoyed by men in 
just proportion to the contribution that each 
makes to the production. There are many 
and diverse problems involved, but if we 
are unselfish and fair, we can certainly la- 
bor until we have found some sort of a sat- 
isfactory answer. We shall have to start in 
our own back yards. Some of us must be 
trail blazers or pioneers; do what is right 
and set the pace, and it will not be long 
until others will be following. 

It cannot be done en masse. It can- 
not be done by law. It must, at first, be a 
voluntary step on the part of individuals and 
minorities—but— 


“Minorities, since the world began, 
Have shown the better part of man, 
And oft’, within the course of time, 
One man or one woman hath made a cause 
sublime.” 


This country has gotten far out on the 
wrong road, gentlemen, and now is the time 
for us to turn back and take the right road, 
but we are going to have to turn back quickly. 
Might does not make right, but we can re- 
verse it and we can be sure that right does 


make might. If we, as a nation of people 
had been inclined to do that thing that I 
first suggested in my opening remarks, of 
appraising and rendering unto each and 
every one compensation in proportion to his 
contribution, I do not believe that this coun- 
try would be laboring under a $300,000,000,- 
000 war debt. This last war has cost us the 
entire worth of our country. Financially, 
we are near the brink. How did we lose it? 
We lost it by endeavoring to save it. How 
much better off we would have been had we 
seen the light and had we heeded the injunc- 
tion, “Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do to you.” 

What we have today in our country is a 
dissatisfied, discontented, antagonistic, 
jealous, envious nation of people, and this is 
true of the entire world. Race has been 
arrayed against race, creed against creed, the 
“have nots” against the “haves,” and vice 
versa—everybody for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost; most people seeking to 
shun responsibility, most wanting the best 
and most, while giving the least and worst. 
Most rendering the least possible service for 
the largest reward that can be exacted and 
extracted. Capital seeking a hice-out while 
labor strikes against capital and even against 
its own interests, when all should be striving 
to secure the cooperation of labor and man- 
agement and capital to the end that all may 
have more of everything that their com- 
bined efforts can produce. Labor has al- 
lowed itself to become a pawn in the clutches 
of self-seeking, greedy, avaricious, and inor- 
dinately ambitious leaders, whose only motive 
is to gather unto themselves prestige, wealth, 
and the power to dominate their uninformed 
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followers who are dazed and confused in the 
search for a solution to their problems. 
There can be no question but that capital 
(and I do not apologize for the word; it is 
an honorable designation, and I have yet to 
see one man or woman who does not desire 
it), has put too much emphasis on its con- 
tribution to the success of business enter- 
prises, and in many cases has sought special 
privilege at the expense of labor. Thus, 
demagogs, racketeers, regimenters, bureau- 
crats, Communists, and Socialists have seized 
upon the foibles of both capital and labor 
to sow seeds of discord, hate, and jealousy, 
to array one against the other to the end that 
deprivation and want, chaos and bloodshed 
have resulted to plague us all, whereas, by 
each recognizing its own responsibility and 
by discharging it, peace, prosperity, and 
plenty might have been our rewards. No- 
body is satisfied with what he is getting. 
Nobcdy is satisfied with what the other fel- 
low is doing, and it stems back to that 
greatest of all sins, “selfishness.” We must 
eliminate the talk of this one or that one 
being “master.” No word has ever been re- 
sponsible for so much discord as that word 
“master.” I hate it. It is an abomination. 
My economist says that “Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant.” 
We must not attempt to be each other's 
masters—we must resolve to be each other’s 
brothers. Nor was our democratic system 
of government conceived and brought forth 
to become the master of the people, but 
rather the servant—a government by the 
pevple, of the people, and for the people. 
The creature must not become greater than 
the creator. When the driver of a car loses 
control of it, he is headed for his doom. We 
need more attitude of the right kind. I have 
often said that I would rather have a man 
with 90 percent right attitude and 10 percent 
ability than the reverse. 

Now, I want to tell you of the glamorous 
and intriguing experiences of Hull-Dobbs Co. 


I am only one member of this fine organi- 


zation, so possibly, I may say something 
about the others and not be accused of 
egotism. 

Back in 1921, Hull-Dobbs Co. was organ- 
ized. My partner and I started in business to 
make a success and we did fairly well up to 
1938. In 1938, we came to the realization that 
the business was not our business in toto, 
but it was the business of every person that 
was in the organization. Upon it all of us 
relied for a livelihood, and for the security 
of the future. We all had a stake in the busi- 
ness. It was a business in which every per- 
son in the organization should and could, 
under the right circumstances and condi- 
tions, have a pardonable pride and become 
an enthusiastic participant. And so, we de- 
cided to put our business on the incentive 
basis, where individual initiative, where 
brains and courage, thrift and industry, not 
only would result in greater profits to us, but 
likewise to everyone who made his contribu- 
tion thereto. 

We started in our stockroom. The man- 
ager of our stockroom was making $250 per 
month and his five assistants were making an 
average of $150 a month, the going salaries of 
the average men performing this work. We 
were doing $18,000 gross parts business per 
month. After raising the parts manager's 
salary to $350 per month, we called all the 
parts men together and made them this 
proposition We told them that we would 
pay the parts manager, in addition to his 
salary, 14% percent on gross sales over $18,000 
per month. We told the other men that we 
would divide among them 5 percent on all 
sales over $18,000 per month. 

In our service department our mechanics 
were working on a weekly wage scale. We 
put the service department on an incentive 
plan like that of the stockroom. 

Up to that time, salesmen had received 
commissions only on cars that they sold, 


Those that were sold by the management or 
the house were house sales, and no commis- 
sion was paid. We changed that. We said 
that each car carried a discount that per- 
mitted the payment of a sales commission; 
that the salesman’s only avenue of compen- 
sation was sales commissions; that that was 
their part of the business; that they were 
entitled to it and they should have it, and 
from that day on, salesmen have been paid a 
commission on every car that has been sold. 

Up to that time, it had been our custom 
to clip salesmen, if that be a good word. 
Not steal from them, no, but when they 
came in with a deal that was not too profit- 
able or not as profitable as we thought it 
should be, we would take the deal only on 
the basis that they got only a part of the 
sales commission 

Now, let’s see what has happened since, 
and what is happening now. Take the parts 
room. Sales immediately began to skyrocket 
when these men got on the incentive basis. 
They were in business for themselves. 
Month by month and year by year up they 
went, and today, we are selling more than 
$200,000 of parts each and every month (in 
the Memphis operation alone), or more than 
11 times the sales in 1938. The manager, last 
year, made approximately $25,000, (the 1938 
$3,000 man), and his assistants all made be- 
tween $5,000 and $15,000 each, and all will 
make more this year. 

What about the service superintendent and 
his assistant? The superintendent last year 
made $14,500 and his assistant $8,400. It will 
interest you to know that the superintendent 
was quite ill during the year. We sent him 
at our expense to Mayo Bros., then to the 
seashore for several months to recuperate. 
His salary went on just the same, but through 
his efforts, interest, loyalty, and industry 
over the years, they had increased our service 
business over three times that of 1938. 

What about the mechanics. All working 
sincerely and honestly to do the very best 
job possible, each one being paid for every- 
thing that he does. All that is required of 
them is that they do the work right in the 
interest of the house and customer, and 
guarantee their work. That is their respon- 
sibility. 

What about the salesmen. We have sales- 
men making from $5,000 to $15,000 per 
year. We have many salesmen, and there is 
not a single one of them who has owed us a 
dime in 8 years. Prior to 1938, we did not 
have a salesman who did not owe us money 
and who was not constantly in debt; who 
did not have to have advances from week 
to week, and who, when he got too deep in 
debt, moved On to some other place, and we 
were compelled to write off the advances. We 
were selling, at that time, a reasonable aver- 
age number of cars, but we were not setting 
the world on fire. They are happy—they are 
working—they are enthusiastic. They work 
for the parts department and for the sefv- 
ice department, and, in turn, every depart- 
ment works for the other departments. 

What about our office. We think we have 
the finest office force in the country. We do 
not think it—we know it. We have tried 
to see that they were well paid. We have 
employees in our office who are making two 
or three times the amount made by em- 
ployees in like offices; they are happy and they 
are ambitious and loyal. When the United 
States entered the war, we did not let out a 
man or woman, nor did we ever take on any 
war contracts. It looked very discouraging 
for a while, but it looked no more discourag- 
ing to us in January, 1942, than it did to 
everyone else in the organization. Our first 
impulse was to start cutting the force, but we 
knew that was unfair, so I decided that I 
would be the first man to be removed from 
the pay roll. We all talked it over and all of 
us decided to go to work, sure enough, so I 
didn’t lose my job and none of them did 
either, 
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But, I hear someone saying, “And those 
fools are giving away everything they make, 
They are idealists, theorists, impractical.” 

No, sir. Not so. We did start out to try 
to divide what we were already making, but, 
of course, in the hopes of increasing the 
volume, consequently, the profits. What do 
we find? We find that today the Hull-Dobbs 
Co, has grown to be the largest Ford dealer 
in the world (I refer to the one company in 
Memphis); that it leads the entire world in 
Ford car sales, parts sales, ‘and service work, 
and, to date, our people have not felt that 
there was any necessity for a union to pro- 
tect their interests. More than. that, the 
records of the Ford Motor Co. will reveal that, 
even after the rather unusual and, what 
might appear to be, exorbitant amount our 
employees earn, thisscompany was the first in 
profits among 10,000 Ford dealers in the 
United : States, even after the incentive 
bonuses. 

Was the Itinerant Economist wrong when 
He said, “He that will save his life shall lose 
it,” or to paraphrase it, He that will save his 
business must give it away? Our experi- 
ence proves that He was right, and that in 
the losing, as it would appear, has been the 
saving. 

We have another thing in which we take 
a great deal of pride. I do not recall a single 
instance in our organization of a defalcation 
on the part of any employee in 8 years. Is 
that not a most unusual thing? But should 
there be? There is no necessity. Our people 
are happy. They are contented. They live 
in good homes, and their families have nice 
clothes, and not only the necessities, but 
many of the luxuries of life. They are able 
to send their children to good schools and 
colleges and give them the advantages, and 
yt. what have MHull-Dobbs given up? 

othing! In the giving, they have made, and 
made more, and so far as I know, we haven't 
a person who begrudges us the increase. 
Another intriguing thing in our plan has been 
that we have been able to expand. We now 
have establishments in Louisville, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, and two in Chicago, and 
we have men, with one exception, managing 
those places who came up in the organization 
at Memphis. They are running those busi- 
nesses on the incentive plan. They are in 
business for themselves. We invest the 
capital; they the management, and they are 
prospering. Mind you, these places range in 
age from 3 months at Cleveland, Ohio, to 6 
years in Chicago. They are young organiza- 
tions, but every one of them is among the 
first five dealers in their branch territory. 
We opened at Cleveland, Ohio, on March 1, 
1946. We wer2 second in Cleveland in parts 
sales the first month. Why? Because our 
organization is on the incentive plan. They 
went intdé lead, and I am confident that they 
will always be leaders. 

We never have to discharge anyone. 
organization will do that. They do not al- 
low drones around. If a man is not willing 
to do his share of the work and shoulder his 
responsibility, they show him the door. We 
are not bothered with that detail, and 50, 
in our trying to do unto others as we would 
that they should do to us, we have found 
as nearly a utopia in business as we believe 
can be found on this earth. 

There are just a few things that we re- 
quire: courtesy, industry, honesty and fair 
dealings, not only among ourselves, but with 
the public at large 

And so, I say, gentlemen, when the business 
of this country shall have come to the real- 
ization that free enterprise and private in- 
itiative will live only through a system 
similar to that that we have inaugurated, 
then, and then only, will we be able to elimi- 
nate strikes, class hatred, envy, bad humor 
and distrust. Our people are able to buy the 
things that are offered for sale. They are 
able to buy many products sold by men here 


The 
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today that they would not have been able to 
puy but for the incentive plan. I main- 
tain that this is the only way to get dis- 
tribution, for distribution is dependent 
entirely upon purchasing power, but many 
of us have been too selfish and greedy to 
evolve and invoke the right methods to pro- 
duce the greatest possible purchasing power. 

If I were motivated by selfish impulses, I 
would not divulge to you, many of whom 
are my competitors, the secret of our delight- 
ful experiences—rather, it is my hope that 
all business enterprises will grasp the plan 
and put it into operation. 

I believe that America is potentially the 
richest nation under God’s sun, and could 
produce and distribute necessities and 
luxuries to all. 

I believe that improper distribution of our 
products is the root of all of our trouble. 

I believe that purchasing power is depend- 
ent upon a just, equitable and fair distribu- 
tion of the profits resulting from our busi- 
and industrial ventures. 

I believe that all who will work will be 

» to secure work, once the system of fair 
npensation is inaugurated and resultant 
tribution made effective. 

I believe that a system of free enterprise 
and individual initiative is a guaranty of 
our democracy. 

I believe in the absence of a plan for in- 
centive and division of profits, we will have 
q government-administered economy which 
will reduce us to servitude, want and an in- 
tolerable existence, and that this will be fol- 
lowed by a dictatorship. 

I believe that, if and when this purchasing 
power is provided, that we shall go on and 
on to a higher seale of living for all, and 
that we can lead, by example, a confused 
world from chaos, want, despair and distrust 
into a state of order, abundance, happiness, 
confidence and goodwill. 

But we must lead the way. We have got 
to get the money into the hands of the 
people to buy with in order to keep our 
wheels turning. Mr. Henry Ford, that pio- 
neer and genius of mass production, in 1914, 
instituted the minimum $5 a day wage. 
It is reported that what inspired him to do 
so was the realization that he could produce 
more cars than the public was able to absorb 
on the then existing wage scale, but by rais- 
ing the scale, more purchasers would be 
brought into the market, thus allowing him 
to produce more cars, and when he was able 
to produce more cars, he would be able to 
produce them for less. I believe that the 
same theory will work in any business. We 
hear the “Booger boo” very often of reaching 
the point of saturation. I do not believe 
that the point of saturation could be said to 
exist in this world until every human being 
lives in a comfortable home, is well dressed, 
well fed, and all are in a position financially 
to enjoy the full production of the world. 
This cannot be accomplished by Government 
subsidies and bureaucratic mandates. 

Again, I say America must lead in this, and 
when we shall have pioneered and blazed the 
trail and seen for ourselves, the miraculous 
results of free enterprise, individual initia- 
tive and rewards for incentive at work, we 
can send emissaries and ambassadors to 
teach the world the system that would bring 
Plenty to them. Then, and then only, can 
we beat our swords into plowshares and our 
Spears into pruning hooks. I do not believe 
that any other kind of ambassador or min- 
ister or representative can do anything to 
lead this confused world into clear thinking. 

My friends, if we are to save ourselves, our 
a milies, our homes, our businesses and our 

, we shall have to lose ourselves in 
the ef ffort to do so. Then, I am positive that 
& new era will dawn for all mankind and at 
the dawn, we shall behold our own salvation. 


ness 
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OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from Human 
Events by Felix Morley: 

Russia FILLS THE VACUUM 
(By Felix Morley) 


Over a year ago, on June 27, 1945, Human 
Events published an article entitled “What 
Unconditional Surrender Means.” It pointed 
out that this policy, so ardently sponsored by 
President Roosevelt and continued for Ger- 
many under President Truman, could have 
only one outcome. “Unconditional surren- 
der,” this article said, obviously produces a 
“political vacuum” which must be filled and 
will be filled by that government agency 
“most conveniently placed and best prepared 
for the political operation.” 

The article, which our readers may check 
in their files, continued: 

“That agency, obviously, is the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, operating through 
its ingenious federal formula, giving a large 
degree of autonomy to satellite socialist re- 
publics not yet formally a part of the Soviet 
Union, so long as they meet the essential 
condition of subordination to the general 
policies of Moscow. To criticize or condemn 
the Russians for moving into the German 
vacuum is as idle as it would be to condemn 
the wind for pouring through an open win- 
dow. The westward movement of Russia is 
at least as much the result of our policy of 
unconditional surrender as it is of any im- 
perialistic design on Stalin’s part. 

“That westward movement will absorb all 
of Germany, probably permanently, which is 
not garrisoned by effective American, British, 
and French Armies. And if those armies are 
withdrawn before stable government is built 
in the districts they hold these western parts 
of Germany will also come under Russian 
control, not because the Kremlin planned it 
that way but simply because nature abhors 
a@ vacuum.” 

While the accuracy of this diagnosis must 
now be clear to the most superficial intelli- 
gence, no credit for prescience is in order. 
Anybody with any knowledge of history and 
any training in political science could as 
easily have foreseen the Russian effort to take 
over Germany which is now clearly intended. 
As a matter of fact many close students of 
Russian policy had even earlier warned that 
this was the outcome to be expected. Thus, 
David J. Dallin, in his book on Russia and 
Postwar Europe, published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press in 1943, wrote (pp. 209-210): 

“It will consequently be the policy of So- 
viet Russia, after the defeat of Hitlerism, to 
see Germany preserved as an important Eu- 
ropean power. Such a state of affairs is 
demanded not only by prospects * * * 
of revolutionary communism, but by realis- 
tic policy as understood by Soviet Russia, 
with her * * * distrust of all allies, and 
her satisfaction at dissension within the 
capitalist camp.” 


i 


The Soviet Government, which since its 
origin has worked steadily in behalf of an 
allied Soviet German republic, has rarely 
concealed that aim. During the war, when 
Churchill and Roosevelt were maintaining 
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that the only good German ts a dead German, 
the far more intelligent Russian statesman- 
ship was concentrating on the elimination 
of the Nazi control over Germany. As early 
as February 22, 1942, when the military pic- 
ture for Russia looked very dark, Stalin said 
publicly that: 

“It would be ridiculous to identify Hitler’s 
clique with the German people and the Ger- 
man state. History shows that Hitlers come 
and go, whereas the German people and the 
German state remain.” 

And in the same order of the day to the 
Red Army, satirizing the bloodthirsty war- 
time editorials in American and English 
newspapers, the Russian dictator added: 

“Sometimes the foreign press engages it 
the prattle that the Red Army’s aim is to ex- 
terminate the German people and to de- 
stroy the German state. This is a stupid lie 
and a senseless slander of the Red Army 
The Red Army has not and cannot have such 
idiotic aims.” 

Again in November 1942, presumably weary 
of Anglo-American obtuseness as to Rus- 
sian war aims, Stalin reiterated that “It is 
not our aim to destroy Germany” and “It is 
not our aim to destroy all military force in 
Germany.” 

Even before this, Stalin had endeavored 
to make clear to President Roosevelt, ob- 
sessed with the disastrous formula of un- 
conditional surrender, that Russian war aims 
were very different from the meaningless 
nonsense with which OWI and other propa- 
ganda agencies bemused the American pub- 
lic. As the late Harry Hopkins revealed in 
an important article in the American maga- 
zine for December 1941, Stalin had told him 
in Moscow immediately after the German 
attack on Russia was launched in June 1941 
that Russian hatred of Hitler was not a 
hatred of the German people nor of the 
[German] General Staff. 


IIt 


It is against this background that one 
must consider the very important statement 
made by Foreign Minister Molotov in Paris 
on July 10, just prior to the adjournment 
of the last meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Of that Russian program, which 
so shocked Secretary Byrnes and millions of 
less well-informed Americans, the New York 
Times said, in a plaintive editorial on July 
11: “This would mean the permanent par- 
tition of Germany and the complete soviet- 
ization of the Russian zone even under the 
central administration to which Russia 
agrees.” 

A careful reading of tk e Molotov statement, 
against the background of Soviet Russia’s 
constant policy toward Germany, shows that 
the purpose is not the partitioning but the 
unification of Germany, and is not the soviet- 
ization of the Russian zone alone, but that 
of Germany as awhole. Of course, the latter 
aim cannot as yet be openly announced. for 
it imvolves withdrawal of the American, 
British and French armies of occupation. 
But Russia is patient, and can afford to wait 
confidently for the day when the American 
people will grow weary of pouring money 
into Germany for the dubious pleasure of 
maintaining a purposeless army of conscripts 
there. 

What Mr. Molotov actually said in his 
statement is that “it would be incorrect to 
adopt a course of Germany’s annihilation as 
a state, or that of its agrarianization,” as 
urged by former Secretary Morgenthau. 
What he said further is that before Russia 
will consent to writing a peace treaty with 
Germany “there should be set up a single 
German Government sufficiently democratic 
[i. e., communistic] to be able to extirpate 
all remnants of fascism in Germany * * *” 
and what he said emphatically is that: 
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“It should now be admitted that the peace- 
ful industries of Germany must receive an 
opportunity to develop on a wider scale, pro- 
vided only that this industrial development 
should really be used to satisfy the peaceful 
needs of the German people and the re- 
quirements of trade with other countries.” 

And, as a particularly sardonic jab at the 
bankruptcy of Anglo-American policy, Mr. 
Molotov emphasized in his statement that 
“the spirit of revenge is a poor counselor” 
in the making of permanent peace. 


Iv 


There can be little doubt that the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain 
have done almost everything in their power 
to further Russian plans for the development 
of a German Soviet republic, allied to and 
under the protective custody of Moscow. 
Whether or not this plan bears fruit would 
seem now to depend primarily on two factors 
over which the western allies no longer have 
much control. 

The first of these factors is the Russian will 
to develop a Soviet Germany in the near 
future. On this subject there has certainly 
been a difference of opinion in Moscow. It 
has been argued there that German commu- 
nism cannot be trusted, and that Russia 
should strip Germany for the industrial de- 
velopment of the former rather than unify 
and support a communistically democratic 
Reich as a Russian ally. The Molotov state- 
ment indicates that, while an irrevocable pol- 
icy decision may not yet have been made in 
Moscow, the advocates of building a strong 
Soviet Germany are gaining the upper hand. 

The second uncertain factor is the attitude 
of the Germans themselves. Though utterly 
helpless and broken, the German people are 
given a certain freedom of choice by reasotr. 
of the developing antagonism between Rus- 
sia and the western democracies. How they 
will use this freedom is difficult to predict, 
for fear and hatred of Russia are still strong 
in Germany and the preponderant leaning of 
all of Germany’s cultural leadership has for 
centuries been toward the west. 

Because of the depth of German attach- 
ment to western civilization, there is still 
some hope that a denazified Germany, politi- 
cally united and eager to follow Anglo-Amer- 
ican leadership, may be created. But the 
chances of this outcome, which would involve 
American insistence on a just and speedy 
peace for Germany, grow less daily. Russia, 
of course, has a tremendous advantage in 
the fact that a Nazi can become a Communist 
merely by changing his shirt, while to re- 
educate the German people in the ways of 
democracy requires at least some prior indi- 
cation that Allied objectives are to restore 
rather than to destroy the basis of German 
livelihood 

The ruthlessness of British and American 
postwar policy toward Germany has been so 
pronounced, the failure to give any encour- 
agement to democratic elements so marked, 
that the evident growth of Russian influence 
is understandable. For a people who have 
lost everything and to whom the prevalent 
Anglo-American attitude holds no encourage- 
ment, the alternative of subordination to 
Russia can easily become at least relatively 
attractive, especially if it is Stalin’s settled 
policy to make it so. 

In this connection the chorus of German 
acclamatien for the Molotov statement, as 
transmitted over the Soviet-sponsored Berlin 
radio, is significant—the more so because 
much of it comes from non-Communist Ger- 
man leaders. One can understand the enthu- 
siasm aroused in Berlin by Molotov’s placid 
assertions, so different from the attitude of 
our own Christian leaders, in regard to the 
form of Germany’s postwar government: 

“We, the Soviet people, hold that it is incor- 
rect to impose upon the German people a 
solution of this question.” 


Columbia River Salmon Fishery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report out- 
lining the aims of my bill, S. 2318, which 
has passed the Congress. 

As will be noted, the legislation pro- 
vides State and Federal cooperation to 
the end that Columbia River salmon fish- 
ery may be protected and built up in the 
tributaries to the lower river. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

S. 2318 

S. 2318, which amends the act of May 11, 
1938, authorizing an extensive program for 
the conservation of the fishery resources of 
the Columbia River, quite definitely changes 
the concept of the relation of the State and 
Federal interests in the development of fish- 
ery resources of an interstate character. 
Originally it was considered that problems 
connected with the conservation of the fish- 
ery resources of the Columbia River could be 
performed most economically by the Federal 
Government. Now it has been demonstrated 
that the various programs and activities re- 
lating to the development of the Columbia 
River Basin, at least insofar as they affect the 
fishery resources of that area, require the 
joint and coordinated attention not only of 
Federal agencies but also of the agencies of 
the States primarily responsible for the con- 
servation and development of these fishery 
resources. 

Presently proposed and completed hydro- 
electric navigation and irrigation projects in 
the Columbia River Basin have presented 
many new problems with respect to the con- 
servation and protection of the valuable fish- 
ery resources of that area. Many of these 
problems already have been considered by 
the State agencies specifically interested 
therein and these agencies have cooperated 
wholeheartedly with the Federal Government 
in attempting to carry out the program of 
conservation originally contemplated by the 
act of May 11, 1938. However, these fishery 
resources actually are resources of the sev- 
eral States and it is only proper that such 
assistance as the Federal Government may 
grant in protecting and developing these re- 
sources should be coordinated closely with 
the plans and programs of the States. In 
many instances it will be more economical 
to utilize the facilities and services of the 
State agencies in carrying out these pians, 
but heretofore direct participation by the 
States has been limited under the authoriza- 
tions contained in the act of May 11, 1938. 
The amendments made by S. 2318 will per- 
mit of a closely coordinated and economic 
program which is absolutely essential if the 
valuable fishery resources of the Columbia 
River are to be protected and developed prop- 
erly. 

A major portion of the present runs of fish 
of the Columbia River Basin spawn in the 
tributaries of the Snake and Columbia Rivers 
above the site of the authorized McNary Dam 
and above the sites of several other major 
dams proposed on the main river. Although 
every effort is being made to preserve these 
valuable runs, it is apparent that the best 
measures already developed are still in the 
nature of experiments, there being no assur- 
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ance that these runs can be maintaj 
the face of the tremendous engineerj 
velopments on the Columbia River. Thys ¢) ° 
new amendment of the act of May 11, 193 
provides a means for the States to Properly 
assume their responsibilities in furthering , 
coordinated program utilizing all availay), 
means for the protection and development ¢: 
these State resources. ; 

It is anticipated that the program of pro- 
tecting and developing the fishery resources 
of the Columbia River will require, amon> 
other things, the removal of the log Jams 
and minor stream obstructions, the prepara. 
tion of engineering plans for overcoming: 
major obstructions such as waterfalls, rapids 
and old or abandoned dams that have ou. 
lived their usefulness, the construction anq 
maintenance of fish hatcheries and simjjs, 
facilities, the screening of escapements to 
prevent the loss of fish, and intensive cooper. 
ative planning and investigation with a view 
to developing means and measures to over. 
come the definite losses that will follow the 
construction of the proposed major dams on 
the main river. 


ned in 
Ng de. 


Report on Pan-American Highway, 
Panama City to Mexico City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH PETERSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit herewith a detailed 
report on the inspection trip made by 
myself and others who composed the 
special committee to investigate the 
Pan-American Highway from Panama 
City to Mexico City. 

The overland trip as described in the 
following report was made by Col. W. W. 
Zass, of the United States Corps of En- 
gineers, War Department, who had 
charge of construction work for the 
Army on the Pan-American Highway 
from Mexico to Panama City, and my- 
self. The data as herewith submitted 
was compiled by Col. W. W. Zaas. 


Summary of mileage, inspection trip, Central 
America 


By 
rail- 
road | 


Washington to New Orleans-!1, 116 | 

New Orleans to Colon._.....- 1, 

Colon to Panama City___.-.- 

Panama City to Santiago---- 

Santiago to David 

David to San Jose........--- 

San Jose to Liberia__.....--- 

Liberia to Managua 

Managua to San Marcos 
(Camp Comali) 

fan Marcos to San Salvador. 

= Salvador to Guatemala 

sity 

Guatemala City to Chichi- 
castenango 

Chichicastenango to Tapa- 
Ca hk a sein east chanhdann 

Tapachula to Oaxaca 

Oaxaca to Pueblo 

Pueblo to Mexico City 

Mexico City to San Antonio 

San Antonio to Washington 








OD. cidscncddsaemeen 
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Thursday, February 7, 1946: Little Rock. 
Received teletype from Office of Chief of 
Engineers to report in Washington on or 
about February 10. 

Friday, February 8, 1946: Little Rock. Left 
Little Rock at 11:20 p. m. for Washington 
yia St. Louis. 

Saturday, February 9, 1946: En route to 

Washington. 
"penal February 10, 1946: En route to 
Washington, arriving at 8:30a.m. Reported 
to Office of Chief of Engineers in a. m.— 
Cept. Cline in office. 

Monday, February 11, 1946: Washington. 
OCE. Was advised of congressional com- 
mittee trip to be made over the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway, scheduled to begin February 
18. Discussed the matter in general with 
Colonel McKay and Lieutenant Colonels De- 
Bardeleben and Haffner. To Pentagon Build- 
ing and State Department concerning pro- 
curement of passport. 

Tuesday, February 12, 1946: Washington. 
OCE. References to Pan-American Highway 
work. 

Wednesday, February 13, 1946: Washing- 
ton. OCE. References to Pan-American 
Highway work. 

Thursday, February 14, 1946: Washington. 
OCE. References to Pan-American Highway 
work, 

Friday, February 15, 1946: Washington. 
OCE. References to Pan-American Highway 
WOrK 

Saturday, February 16, 1946: Washington. 
Left Washington on 6:25 p. m. train via 
Southern Railway for New Orleans. 

Sunday, February 17, 1946: En route to 
New Orleans, arriving at 9:30 p. m. 

Monday, February 18, 1946: New Orleans. 
To Panama via the S. S. Florida, leaving at 
11:50 a.m. Distance New Orleans to Colon 
equals 1,300 nautical miles. The Florida 
is about a 5,000-tom vessel and is carrying 
approximately 800 troops. The congres- 
sional party is made up as follows: 

Congressmen: Rosinson, chairman, Utah; 
Peterson, Georgia; McGrecor, Ohio; CoLz, 
Kansas; BEALL,’ Maryland; and RaNpOLPH,' 
West Virginia. 

Consultants: Upham, ARBA; Hale, AASHO; 
Johnson, ASE. 

FWA: General Fleming, Thos. H. MacDon- 
ald, E. W. James. 

Corps of Engineers: Lieutenarft Colonels 
DeBardeleben, Haffner, Zass. 

State Department: Mr. Henry. 

Tuesday, February 19, 1946: On board S. S. 
Florida. Some informal discussion at inter- 
vals during the day between various members 
of the party toward a revision in schedule, 
at least in part, to allow a ground trip over 
the work from San Jose to Tapachula. 

Wednesday, February 20, 1946: On board 
steamship Florida. Conference in afternoon 
which established a ground party to traverse 
the routing from Panama City to La Concep- 
clon and from San Jose to the Guatemalan- 
Mexican line. 

Thursday, February 21, 1946: on board 
steamship Florida. Discussion in afternoon 
concerning work accomplished on the Pan- 
American Highway. Congressman PETERSON 

nt throughout, Congressmen Rogpimnson 
and Cote at later stage. On question by 
Congressman PETERSON developed that ap- 
proximately $111,000,000 had been expended 
or authorized for expenditure on the work to 
Gate; this being made up in the following 
approximate amounts: 


(1) Administered through PRA_ $35, 000, 000 
(2) Administered through 
United States Army 
(3) Various republics, matehing 

PRA funds 
(4) Various republics, direct ex- 
penditures 


36, 000, 000 


SOCK siti cama debe 111, 000, 000 


—_—_— 
*To Panama by air. 


Also that an additional appro- 
priation was being considered 
to be administered through 


To which the republics would 
add a matching fund 


Approximate grand total 
to complete 


The Army cost of about $36,000,000 was dis- 
cussed as well as the results achieved and 
Mr. James advised that the PRA considered 
that the value of the work which they could 
incorporate in the finished routing would ap- 
proximate 50 percent of the cost; this being 
predicated on a nonwar activity basis of cost 
as well as the excepting of certain types of 
structures and also the exclusion of approxi- 
mately 200 miles of routing not accepted on 
the inter-American routing, namely the lower 
level location in western Guatemala and the 
San Miguel-Santa Rosa location in El Salva- 
dor. This development of cost concurred in 
as being reasonable from a peacetime tempo 
point of view. In addition it was pointed 
out that there were certain intangibles that 
the Army had made available, such as access, 
that it was impossible to evaluate but which 
were of material benefit to the current prog- 
ress of the work. 

Friday, February 22, 1946: On board steam- 
ship, Florida. Docked at Colon in the early 
morning and disembarked at 7:30 a. m. 
Party proceeded to the Hotel Washington. 
Left at 9:30 a. m. with Governor Mehaffey 
for inspection of Gatun Locks. The Gover- 
nor presented a very lucid explanation of 
operations and outlined the study now being 
made of further canal enlargement, with 
comments on the Nicaragua and Tehuante- 
pec alternate locations. Party were guests of 
Governor Mehaffey for both luncheon and 
dinner at the Hotel Washington. Discussion 
of Pan-American Highway routing by Mr. 
James following the luncheon. No mention 
of Army activities. 

Saturday, February 23, 1946: Cristobal. 
Departed via automobile at 9:15 a. m. for 
Panama City, arriving at 11:30 a. m., with 
several stops en route. Party was presented 
to the President at 4 p. m. and attended 
reception at 6 p. m. anc dinner at 8 p. m., 
the latter two functions being given by 
Ambassador Hines. 

Sunday, February 24, 1946: Panama City. 
Portion of party to Rio Hato via automobile 
and return by plane. Did not make trip, 
as the overland group will cover the same 
routing tomorrow. Attended reception given 
by Ambassador Hines at 6 p. m. and dinner 
given by the PRA at their camp at Madden 
Dam at 8:30 p.m. The President has been 
present at all functions to date. 

Monday, February 25, 1946: Panama City. 
Left Panama City at 2 p. m. via automobile 
en route to David, arriving at Santiago at 9 
p. m. and stopping for the night. Tire trou- 
ble twice during the day. Party composed 
of Congressman Peterson, Mr. James, Ingi- 
nerio Tomas Guardia, and Zass. Panamanian 
gas tax amounts to the equivalent of 16 
cents per United States gallon. Registration 
fees low at about $2 per passenger automobile 
and $20 per truck. 

Mile 0, Panama City: 
pavement. 

Mile 2, Ferry: Mile 0 to 21. 

Mile 21, La Chorrera: 20-foot concrete 
pavement. 

Mile 33, Capira: Mile 21 to 76. 

Mile 75, Rio Hato. 

Mile 76, End of concrete pavement and be- 
ginning of asphaltic type. 

Mile 94, Penonome. 

Mile 116, Nata, early 1500 church. 

Mile 122, Aqua Dulce: 10- to 16-foot as- 
phaltic type of surfacing, mile 76 to 159. 

Mile 159, Santiago: Old Indian burying 
ground near Santiago. 


18-foot concrete 
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Tuesday, February 26, 1946: Santiago. Left 
Santiago at 7:15 a. m via automobile for 
David and arrived at 3:30 p.m. New hotel 
at David, excellent, the party being the first 
guests. Overland party meets with plane 
party at David. 

Mile 0, Santiago. 

Mile 3, End of asphaltic type, gravel sur- 
facing. 

Mile 87, Remedios: Mile 3 to 148. 

Mile 148, David: Rough, narrow, 
alinement, and grade. 

Main party on inspection of road north of 
David as far as La Concepcion, and return 
to David. Army work between David and La 
Concepcion. Further Army work and camp 
north of El Volcan. Reception and buffet 
luncheon at Country Club in afternoon. 

Wednesday, February 27, 1946: David. 
Breakfast at Country Club at 7 a.m. Plans 
of over-land party to continue from David 
to north of El Volcan canceled. Entire party 
to San Jose by plane leaving at 8:35 a. m. 
(7:35 a.m.) and arriving at 9:55 a. m. (8:55 
&.m.). Main party on trip north, overland 
party remaining in San Jose. To reception 
and dinner in afternoon at Country Club 
given by Ministro de Fomento. Presidente 
de la Republica met party at San Jose air- 
port, being recalled from San Isidro, where 
Army planes had been scheduled to land. 

Thursday, February 28, 1946: San Jose. 
Main party to San Isidro, overland party re- 
maining in San Jose. 

Friday, March 1, 1946: San Jose. Left San 
Jose at 7 a. m. via automobile for Liberia, 
instead of 6 a. m. as scheduled, and arriving 
at Liberia at 6 p. m. Party composed of 
Peterson, James, De Bardeleben, and Zass. 
Breakfast at Alajuela. Speedometer of car 
broken. 

Mile 0, San Jose. 

Mile 43, Palmares. 

Mile 47, San Ramon. 

Mile 87, Guacinal Camp: Lunch 
Army camp). 

Mile 95, Rio Lagartos: Mileage between 0 
and 95 approximate. Change to jeeps at 
mile 95. 

Mile 119, Las Canas (former Army camp). 

Mile 123, Rio Corobici: Troop of white- 
faced monkeys. 

Mile 150, Liberia: Wild turkey, deer, wolf. 

Asphaltic type surfacing mile 0 to mile 43, 
good condition but narrow. Army executed 
contract with Republic of Costa Rica for 
widening and resurfacing mile 43 to mile 47. 
Poor performance. Approximately 2 miles of 
resurfacing completed; good condition. Ap- 
proximately 2 miles of base widening com- 
pleted; now in poor condition. Mile 47 is 
end of asphaltic type of surfacing and be- 
ginning of Army work north. Road generally 
completed by PRA between mile 47 and mile 
95 plus, with crushed stone surfacing. Nice 
alinement and grade. Some several kilome- 
ters of Army work utilized, balance aban- 
doned. No maintenance on the Army work 
immediately north of San Ramon. Approxi- 
mately 20 miles of Army grading work north 
and south of Las Canas, mile 119. Lack of 
maintenance evident as subgrade is washed 
and rutted on gradients throughout length 
of work. No grading work between the end 
of the PRA work mile 95 plus and the begin- 
ning of the Army work about 8 miles 
of Las Canas. None also between the end of 
the Army work about 12 miles north of Las 
Canas to Liberia. 

Saturday, March 2, 1946: Liberia Lé 
Liberia at 6:40 a. m. for Managua, via jeep 
cars, arriving at 10:30 p.m. Party composed 
of Peterson, James, De Bardeleben, and Zass 

Mile 0, Liberia. 

Mile 14, return to trail after taking wrong 
fork. Lost about 1 hour. Mileage reading 
compensated. 

Mile 40, La Cruz Camp. 
Army camp) 

Mile 48, rain: Sonsicuite section. Lost 
about 114 hours getting jeeps through. 


poor 


(former 


soutr 


Lunch (former 
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Mile 51, ford of the Rio Sapoa. Lost about 
1% hours getting jeeps through. 

Mile 54, Costa Rican-Nicaraguan border 
7:30 p. m. Intermittent rain. Survey dis- 
tance Liberia to border is 49 miles, Begin- 
ning of Army work in Nicaragua. 

Mile 119, end of Army work. 

Mile 146, Managua. 

Poor trail mile 0 to mile 54, Portion of 
trail on different location than former Army 
access. PRA survey between Liberia and 
border generally on Army line, with refine- 
ment of curves. Mile 54 to mile 116 well 
maintained, crushed stone surfacing in ex- 
cellent condition. Mile 116 to mile 130 
asphaltic type surfacing, well maintained. 
Republic has placed asphaltic type surfac- 
ing on Army work between mile 116 and 
mile 119. Concrete and steel structures be- 
tween mile 54 and mile 119 constructed 
through PRA; timber truss bridges and ap- 
proaches constructed by Army. 

Met with main party in Managua. 

Sunday, March 3, 1946: Managua. Main 
party to Tegucigalpa in morning; overland 
party remaining in Managua. Prehistoric 
footprints. Informal meeting with Presi- 
dente Somozo in afternoon; Peterson and 
Zass. 

Monday, March 4, 1946: Managua. Left 
Managua at 11:20 a. m. via automobile for 
San Marcos, Honduras, arriving at 7:10 p. m. 
Party consisted of Peterson, James, Jones,’ 
and Zass 

Mile 0, Managua. 

Mile 61, Sebeco, lunch. 

Mile 88, camp site at Esteli. 
ters moved to Sebeco. 

Mile 90, bridge at Esteli. 

Mile 112, Rio Pirie at Condega. 

Mile 116, army camp at Ducoli. 
ings in place. 

Mile 133, Somoto. Retreat parade by La 
Guardia forces. Town crier. 

Mile 136, Army camp. All buildings in 
place. 

Mile 145, Nicaragua-Honduras frontier. 

Mile 157, Camp Comali, San Marcos. Army 
camp now operated by PRA. 

Asphaltic type pavement mile 0 to mile 61. 
Gravel surfacing mile 61 to mile 157. Camp 
buildings at Sebeco chiefly composed of 
structures removed from Esteli. Hospital 
and shop buildings still in place in Esteli. 
Mile 61 is beginning of Army work to the 
north. Consists of completed road in vari- 
ous sections integrated by all-weather con- 
necting links. All being satisfactorily main- 
tained. No work other than maintenance 
been performed since army demobilized. 
Various stops made between mile 0 and mile 
157. 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946: San Marcos (Camp 
Comali). Left Camp Comali at 7:30 a. m. 
via automobile for San Salvador, arriving at 
6:30 p. m. Party consisted of Peterson, 
James, Terzian,? and Zass. Numerous stops 
en route. 

Mile 0, Camp Comali. 

Mile 31, Choluteca Bridge. 

Mile 54, San Lorenzo, port. 

Mile 63, Jicaro Galan. 

Mile 88, Rio Goascoran, Honduras El Sal- 
vador frontier. 

Mile 99, Santa Rosa. 

Mile 125, San Miguel, lunch. 

Mile 211, San Salvador. 

Gravel surfacing Mile 0 to Mile 120. As- 
phaltic-type surfacing between Mile 120 and 
Mile 211. Army work in El Salvador located 
between Mile 88 and Mile 125, the Republic 
having placed an asphaltic type of surfacing 
between Mile 120 and Mile 125. 

PRA considering the adoption of a routing 
between Pavanna and San Lorenzo, and San 
Lorenzo and Jicaro Galan rather than a direct 


Living quar- 


All build- 


‘Jones, Chief Engineer Departmento de 
Carreteras, Republica de Nicaragua. 

*Terzian, Bridge Engineer, Public Roads 
Administration. 


routing between Jicaro Galan and Pavanna. 
If routing adopted, Army work between Jicaro 
Galan and Pavanna to be abandoned. Work 
in Honduras being well maintained. Main- 
tenance on military routing in El Salvador 
somewhat inferior. One three-span framed 
timber bent and stringer bridge east of Cholu- 
teca attacked by dry rot and middle span 
dropped. Mention made of other structures 
of native woods being similarly attacked. 
Also of termite infestation in some instances 
where untreated timber is involved. 

Army work in Honduras located along en- 
tire length of routing, with completed sec- 
tions made accessible b- all-weather con- 
necting links. Camp at Nacome still in place 
as well as material yard at Choluteca. Con- 
struction now in progress and nearing com- 
pleting between Las Cabezas and El Banquito 
on about an 8-mile section lying between 
two completed army sections. 

Reception at American Embassy in p. m., 
followed by dinner at the Casino. Marked 
signs of destruction visible in San Salvador 
due to the revolution. 

Wednesday, March 6, 1946: San Salvador. 
Left San Salvador at 3 p. m. via automobile 
for Guatemala City, arriving at 12:30 a. m. 
Numerous stops en route. Party consists of 
Peterson, Terzian, and Zass. 

Mile 0, San Salvador. 

Mile 20, Old Mayan ruins, right. 

Mile 41, Santa Ana, old church, Casino. 

Mile 61, El Salvador-Guatemala frontier. 

Mile 129, Rio Esclavos-Spanish Bridge 1530. 

Mile 167, Guatemala City. 

Asphaltic type surfacing between mile 0 
and mile 61. Gravel surfacing between mile 
61 and mile 167. Maintenance evident be- 
tween mile 61 and mile 167 although some 
sections in need of attention. Army work 
starts at mile 61 north and is continuous ex- 
cept for two gaps, one in the vicinity of 
Asun:zion Mita Hill and the other in the vi- 
cinity of Limones Hill. Considerable slid- 
ing occurring on Conora Hill; being removed 
though in satisfactory fashion. Conora Hill 
work finished except for slides, although un- 
able to determine if on Army alinement and 
grade. Do not believe Republic has initiated 
any further work on the east routing other 
than the finishing of Conora Hill. Current 
maintenance keeps work well shaped, how- 
ever, on those sections on which maintenance 
has been recently performed and it is indi- 
cated that the program of shaping and re- 
surfacing will be completed by the end of 
the present dry season. Was advised that the 
survey for the PRA routing would miss the 
current routing throughout a considerable 
portion of its length. 

Thursday, March 7, 1846: Guatemala City. 
Meet up with main party. Party received by 
the Guatemalan Congress at 1la.m. Lunch- 
eon at noon. Reception at Nacional Palace 
in afternoon and presentation to the Presi- 
dente. 

Friday, March 8, 1946: Guatemala City. 
Main party to Mexico City in morning. Ar- 
ranging details for overland party to Tapa- 
chula, Oaxaca, and Mexico City. Also, deter- 
mining choice of route between Guatemala 
City and Tapachula. Alternate of Army work 
via Escuintla and Coatepeque at 2,009 feet or 
lesser elevation and the so-called high line 
via Escuentros, Totonicapan, and San Marcos 
with elevations of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Saturday, March 9, 1946: Guatemala City. 
Left Guatemala City at 11 a. m. via auto- 
mobile for Chichicastenango, arriving at 4:40 
p. m. Party consists of Peterson, Terzian. 
Coronel Obials, and Zass; Obials being in 
charge of Pan-American Highway work for 
the Republic. The latter advised the Re- 
public levied a gasoline tax amounting to 
about 22 cents a gallon, United States, but 
that registration fees were low. Also ad- 
vised that the Republic has expended the 
value of the equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies transferred to them when the Army 
work was suspended on the Army routing 
and in addition were expending further funds 
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on this same routing as they deemed it jm. 
portant to complete. These expenditures, ex. 
cept for Conora Hill, being west of Guate. 
mala City. 

Mile 0, Guatemala City. 

Mile 34, Chimaltenango, old Spanish foyp. 
tain. 

Mile 73, Lake Atitlan, lunch. 

Mile 96, Chichicastenango. 

Gravel surfaced road Mile 0 to Mile 93 
maintained in fairly good condition. Most}, 
poor throughout length in regards to line ang 
grade. Approximately 13 miles of grading 
in various stages of completion underway 
immediately west of Guatemala City; beins 
cooperative work, two-thirds United States 
and one-third Guatemala. No other pra 
construction in progress. Surveys and plans 
being completed throughout, both east ang 
west of Guatemala City. Present agreed 
Guatemala-Mexico connection located about 
60 miles north of Talisman Bridge (near 
Tapachula) but advices received indicate 
that Mexico may desire to revert to the 
former location at Talisman. 

Sunday. March 10, 1946: Chichicastenaneo 
Church rites of Indians. Indian marriage 
ceremony. Left Chichicastenango at 9:49 
a. m. via automobile for Tapachula, arriving 
at 6:30 p. m. Party consisted of Peterson, 
Terzian, Obials, and Zass. Numerous stops 
en route. Met by American consul’s repre- 
sentative at frontier. 

Mile 0, Chichicastenango. 

Mile 10, Encuentros. 

Mile 34, Tatonicapan. 

Mile 52, Quezaltenango. 

Mile 85, San Marcos. 

Mile 118, Malacatan. 

Mile 126, Guatemala-Mexico frontier, 5:45 
p. m. 

Mile 138, Tapachula. 

Gravel-surfaced road mile 0 to mile 126 
Maintenance satisfactory, poor line and 
grade. Army routing followed from mile 118 
to mile 126. Asphaltic type of surfacing mile 
126 to mile 138. 

Monday, March 11, 1946: Tapachula. Met 
with American Consul in morning. Left 
Tapachula at 12:15 p. m. via plane for Oaxaca 
returning after take-off and leaving again 
at 12:30 p. m., arriving at Oaxaca at 3:45 
p. m. Distance, 386 miles. Landings made 
at Tuxtlg and Ixtepec. Advised that Pan- 
American Highway routing between Oaxaca 
and Ixtepec had been completed, surfaced 
with gravel, and that the grading between 
Ixtepec and Tuxtla was well advanced and 
open to normal automobile traffic. Section 
between Tuxtla and Tapachula not developed 
and practically impassable. 

To Monte Alban (Indian ruins dating back 
into the pre-Christian era) in the afternoon. 
Party consists of Peterson and Zass. 

Tuesday, March 12, 1946: Oaxaca. Left at 
6 a. m. for Mitla via automobile and returned 
to Oaxaca at 10 a. m. Site of old Indian 
ruins. Met with Governor of State of Oaxaca 
after return from Mitla. Party consists ¢! 
Peterson and Zass. Left Oaxaca at 1 p. m 
via automobile for Pueblo, arriving at 8:30 


.m. 

Mile 0, Oaxaca. 

Mile 268, Pueblo. 

Asphaltic-type surfacing between mile 0 
and mile 268 except for about 20 miles © 
gravel surfacing in central portion. Much 
mileage of heavy work involved. Good k ca- 
tion. Well maintained. Greater portion 
through mountains, sparsely settled. Little 
traffic. 

Wednesday, March 13, 1946: Pueblo. Left 
Pueblo at 12 noon via automobile for Mexico 
City, arriving at 2:50 p. m. Party consists 
of Peterson and Zass. Met with United 
States Ambassador in afternoon, 

Mile 0, Oaxaca. 

Mile 268, Pueblo. 

Mile 356, Mexico City. 4 

Asphaltic-type surfacing between mile 268 
and 356. Good condition, well maintained 
Heavy traffic. Good location. Charge 1% 








car from Oaxaca to Mexico City, 500 pesos 
(g104.16), approximately 30 cents per mile. 
Necessitated through previous arrangements 
for Government transportation being upset, 
and impossibility of making new arrange- 
ments within a period of 36 hours. 

Thursday, March 14, 1946: Mexico City. 
Left Mexico City at 12:50 p. m. via Army 
plane for San Antonio, arriving at 4:35 p. m. 
Distance by air, 720 miles. Party consists 
of Peterson and Zass. 

Friday, March 15, 1946: San Antonio. 
Peterson to Atlanta via railroad at 3:30 a. m. 
Final split-up of party. Excellent trip. Left 
san Antonio at 8 a. m. by railroad for Little 
Rock, arriving at 12 midnight. 

Saturday, March 16, 1946: Little Rock. 

Sunday, March 17, 1946: Little Rock. To 
washington via St. Louis by railroad, leaving 
Little Rock at 9 p. m. 

Monday, March 18, 1946: Arrived St. Louis 
at 7:30 a. m. En route to Washington. 

Tuesday, March 19, 1946: En route to Wash- 
ington. Arrived at 9 a. m., 14% hours late. 
Reported to OCE. 


Résumé of Army work, Central America— 
Approximate mileage constructed 
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pleted location 
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North Panama......] 28.94 0.24) 24.45 j........ 
South Costa Rica... 0. 32 0.93 De i ccstaaiesenes 
North Costa Riea....| 33.74 2.17 Seth Wiickbisisnacnes 
Boutin Nick Riccenall ct Ue Macdmiecsnielt cccbedinsert ies inna 
North Nicaragua....| 41.45] 20.84 0.72 20. 29 
Honduras_. 57. 28 11.77 3.99 36, 28 
F] Salvace I Nectieteieate cmcetiietnte lh Macienasitns 
Guatemala 158.28 | 63.37 1% | eee 
Totel....ccnlaed 420.50 | 99.32 | 51.02 56. 57 
Volume of grading work performed, ‘8,079,000 cubic 
Volume of surfacing material placed, 724,000 cubic 
Access provided in the various localities. 
Camps constructed. 
At time of demobilization, equipment, materials and 


supplies in the value of approximately $1,300,000 was 
transferred to the Republie of Guatemala with the agree- 
ment that work on the routing would be continued in 
keamount. Mileage accomplished in the value of this 
im not included in above totals. 
Data from final report, dated April 1944. 





Global Alphabet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a letter from 
ex-Senator Robert L. Owen dealing with 
the outstanding work he has done on the 
adoption of the global alphabet: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31, 1946. 

Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

; ty DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Permit me, be- 
‘ore you adjourn, to express my appreciation 
of your services to the people of the United 
States, and especially for your address of 
June 21, 1946, on the importance of making 
English a world language, in which you cited 
‘Me endorsements of the global alphabet and 
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the mechanism for teaching the world quick- 
ly to read and understand English as cur- 
rently printed. May I not confirm your faith 
by a few additional citations which I deem 
of importance? 

For example, Mr. A. E. Giegengack, Public 
Printer, United States Government Printing 
Office, whose office deals with over 100 for- 
eign languages, said that my plan for teach- 
ing the world to read and understand Eng- 
lish as printed contained “revolutionary po- 
tentialities.” 

Rev. Prank Charles Laubach, Ph. D., direc- 
tor of the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, representing the foreign 
mission societies of 25 American religious 
denominations since 1930 has taught over 90 
nationalities to write their own language in 
a simple phonetic alphabet. There is no 
higher authority on the use of phonetic al- 
phabets than Dr. Laubach, who wrote me 
recently: 

“I have repeated many times my judgment 
that the global alphabet is the best alphabet 
yet devised.” 

Mr. E. C. Ropes, head of the Russian Di- 
vision of the United States Department of 
Commerce, said: 

“After careful study, I believe that your 
Global Alphabet provides a quick and intelli- 
gent system for eliminating the language 
barriers that now exist in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 

Dr. Shou Hsin Liang of the Chinese Em- 
bassy who translated our phrase book and 
glossary into Chinese said: 

“I was pleased yesterday to have Dr. Meade 
read me 16 pages of the Chinese Phrase Book 
written in the global alphabet, and which I 
had no difficulty in interpreting as she read 
it. Considering that Dr. Meade has had no 
instruction in pronouncing Chinese and pro- 
nounced the Chinese words entirely from the 
global symbols, I consider this the best pos- 
sible proof of the efficacy of the global alpha- 
bet in writing Chinese.” 

Mr. Chau Wing Tai, of the Office of War 
Information, speaking of the global alpha- 
bet, said: 

“I had a talk with Senator Owen some 
time ago about the global alphabet invented 
by him and was highly impressed by it. I 
think that it is the very thing that now-a- 
day China needs in order to facilitate and ex- 
pedite the education of the great mass of her 
illiterates. 

“I have studied the sample sheet very 
carefully and have come to the conclusion 
that the system provides all signs necessary 
to cover all the sounds of the Chinese spoken 
languages. 

“By utilizing this system, a student of Chi- 
nese may save many years of hard study in 
order to master the Chinese written lan- 
guage.” 

Dr. R. Walker Scott, professor of Japanese, 
Trinity College, Hartford, and 10 years in 
Tokyo University, Japan, said: 

“I see no reason why the global alphabet 
could not easily be applied to Japanese. 
Japanese sounds are clear and simple, in 
fact, as clear as and very similar to the 
ancient Roman pronunciation of Latin. 
Japanese could be written in the global 
alphabet more easily even than English or 
French. The Japanese are in sad need of a 
simple alphabet. The average Japanese boy 
spends about 7 years in school before he can 
read an ordinary newspaper with any kind 
of ease, so difficult are the Chinese ideograms 
in which he writes.” 

Mrs. Rose Ettinger, born in Russia, has 
prepared the Russian phrase book and glos- 
sary in the Russian language. 

Mrs. Anna Gordon, born in Germany, pre- 
pared the German bilingual text of the 
phrase book and glossary. 

It seems unnecessary to add that I have 
submitted the global alphabet to hundreds 
of educated men and public officials of high 
standing, and your emphasis of the impor- 
tance of making English a world language I 
value, 
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The phrase books and glossaries would en- 
able the Russian or Chinese to make a world 
language of their own native tongue, if they 
desired to doso. I should rejoice to see them 
teach the Russian and Chinese languages to 
the whole world as a further means of estab- 
lishing mutual understanding and good will. 

My objective is to increase the production 
of commodities and services throughout the 
world and make this a world of abundance. 
This policy will increase the value of the 
products of the people everywhere, including 
the value of the products of the people of 
Oklahoma. 

Thanking you for your friendly coopera- 
tion, I remain, 

Sincerely your friend, 
Ropert L. OWEN. 





How Much Money Has the Government 
Paid on Your Grocery Bill? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, a large percentage of the people 
in this country are not aware of the fact 
that the Federal Government, out of 
funds collected in taxes and the sale of 
bonds, has paid out more than $4,000,- 
000,000 during the past 4 years to help 
pay a part of the grocery and meat bill 
of every American consumer. There 
has been no discrimination in this re- 
spect. Wealthy persons with incomes 
over $100,000,000 a year like the Garsson 
firms, now being investigated by a con- 
gressional committee, and the low-in- 
come individuals who receive $15 per 
month old-age assistance, have all re- 
ceived the same kind of financial assist- 
ance from the United States Treasury, to 
help pay on their individual grocery bills. 
Of course, the people with large incomes, 
who could spend more money for food 
and choice meats, received greater finan- 
cial assistance from the Treasury on 
their food bills, than those with low in- 
comes. This inequitable scheme, which 
was wholly unwarranted and unneces- 
sary, was instituted by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt over the protest of Con- 
gress. 

After President Truman killed price 
control during the last days of June with 
his veto of the price-control bill approved 
by a majority in Congress, the country 
returned to a free economy wherein the 
law of supply and demand began to func- 
tion after 4 years of Government con- 
trol. The President’s veto also elimi- 
nated subsidy payments for the consum- 
ers’ food bills, and many people felt that 
the rise in prices on foods was excessive. 
Most consumers did not take into consid- 
eration that in many instances the price 
increase was not in excess of thé amount 
of the subsidy paid by the Treasury. 

The purpose of this statement, to- 
gether with the tables to follow on sub- 
sidy payments by the Government to 
consumers, will be to disclose the actual 
facts on price increases since July 1, 1946, 
the date when OPA died at the hands 
of the President. 
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One must net overlook the fact that 
prior to June 30 at least 80 percent of 
the meat sold in this country was sold at 
black-market prices, which were far in 


excess of the OPA ceiling price. 


In this 


respect I call your attention to the fol- 
lowing article and table of prices, which 
appeared in the New York Sun on July 


29, 1946: 


BOX SCORE OF CITY’S FOOD PRICES 


Most meats continued in liberal supply in 
retail markets today, and there was a notice- 
able improvement over the week end in the 
quantity of veal. Pork prices were down 
slightly in several stores, although the price 
range for most varieties of meat was virtually 
unchanged, Increases of 3 to 5 cents a pound 
for chicken were noted in some stores, al- 
though supplies were reported plentiful. 
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OPA price 
range 
* $0. 67 
‘ -40- .46 
= -40- .45 
“ -382- .36 
z 27- .32 
7 -2- .30 
a -41- .48 
Re -38- .43 
. -27- .32 
. 44- 2.5 
Z »38- .45 
- .33- =. 36 
. 3l- .40 
-| oo 
‘ »42- .43 
: . 51 
“ 44 
J 16 
a 55 
12 
" 43- .48 
12 


To illustrate how much, in dollars 
and cents, the consumers’ food subsidy 
amounted to, when the subsidy was dis- 
continued by President Truman’s veto 
of Federal subsidy payments, and the 
additional cost of food was transferred 
from the United States Treasury to con- 
sumers’ pocketbooks, I am citing a few 
examples of food prices in Washington, 
D. C., on August 1, 1946, which prices 
were taken from the leading food store 
advertisements appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star as of August 1. It must be 
remembered that prior to July 1 the Gov- 
ernment sold bonds and collected taxes 
to pay the consumers’ subsidy, as listed 
below, on every individual’s grocery bill. 
Under the law as it stands today, in the 
case of meat and dairy products, every 
consumer pays his entire grocery bill— 
no taxes or bonds are sold to help pay it, 
and nothing is left for future generations 
to pay on the food that you buy and 


consume today. 


Washington Evening Star advertisements, 


Aug. 1, 1946 
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opa | 4v@ 
: age 
ceil- | Gov- 
s : ing eas 
Commodity price | ¢™ 
| ment 
June | . b 
eS i 
sidy 
lc ee pound ..|$0.65 /$0. 1314 
SRO 5. Sitrembadinaee loaf..| .10 01 
Chuck roast......pound..| .26 124 
eae ee . 124 
Sirloin steak_......- ee ee 012 
Porterhouse steak..do....| .49%4) .135 
Round steak...... do....| .39%4| .20 
Ground beef.......- G@.cutl sae - 65 
Coffee...... natMOcansh cee . 03 
Milk............2 quarts..| .30 . 038 
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All meat AA or A Government grade. 
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$0. 7814| $0. 69 








Fresh and processed fruits and vegetables 
were technically under the new OPA price 
controls today, as were mayonnaise, black 
pepper, chili sauce, jam, and jelly. The 
ceilings of June 30 were in effect on these 
foods, although OPA price charts were not 
displayed in the stores pending a price re- 
vision expected August 1. 

Below: is a comparison for various food- 
stuffs of OPA ceilings, black-market prices, 
the week-end costs, and what was being 
charged today. In reading them it should 
be remembered that Federal subsidies to pro- 
ducers ended with the OPA for dairy products 
and meat, and the equivalent had to be 
added to retail prices. The sums were 13 
cents a pound for butter, 2 cents a quart for 
milk, 5 cents a pound for domestic Cheddar 
cheese, and for meats amounts arrived at 
by complex formula which averaged roughly 
6 cents a pound. 











Black market} Week end Today’s Present 
price range | price range | price range supply 
$0. 95 $0. 69-$0. 85 $0. 73-$0. 83 | Plentiful, 
.95- 1.25 .55- 1.10 - 60- 1.00 Do. 
1.00 -55- .90 -55- .85 Do, 
.90- 1.10 -45- .75 -49- .75 Do. 
. 85- 1.00 .39- .59 39 .60 Do. 
. 75- 1.00 -34- .80 -35- .75 Do, 
-85- .95 -49- 1.00 -49- 1.00 | Good. 
-80- .95 -45- .75 44 «7 Do. 
-75- .90 .39- .68 -35- .55 Do. 
.78 - 55- 1.00 . 39% 1.00 | Fair. 
.£0- 1.10 -45- .75 -46- .75 | Good. 
.80- 1.00 -45- .60 -43- .60 Do. 
-85- .90 -44- .70 -48- .60 Do. 
1.00 -49- .76 .55- .65 | Very scarce. 
. 75- 1.00 47- .69 -48- .69 | Fair. 
.65- .80 -42- .64 -47- .65 | Good. 
-60- .70 -42- .58 -42- .55 Do. 
None 19 .22 -19- .21 | Plentiful. 
None -55- .69 -55- .67 Do. 
o 15 -12- .17 -12- .16 | Good. 
-60- .65 .43- .69 .55- .69 | Very scarce, 
None ell- .15 -li- .15 | Plentiful. 











It should be noted that prior to June 
30, 1946, it was not possible to buy either 
meat or butter at most of the food stores. 
These commodities were only available 
in the black market, whereas, after con- 
trol had ceased to exist, an abundant 
supply of meat and butter is freely of- 
fered for sale at all food stores at prices, 
which in many instances are less than 
the OPA ceiling price plus the Govern- 
ment comsumer subsidy. 

It will be of interest to study the fol- 
lowing table of Government consumer 
subsidies on individual items of food: 
Estimated subsidy on food items, June 30, 

1946 


[Office of Price Administration, Research Division, July 
26, 1946] 
















Subsidy 
as of June 
Item Unit 30, 1946, 
| without 
} mark-ups 
Cereals: Cents 
Flour, wheat.............- & pounds__ 5.0 
BOOOMOUR.... das cnccidastciie Pound... 1.0 
Bakery products: | 
Bread: 
Ne ee oe les 9 
Whole wheat_........- bl aaican sa 8 
Ris iia inet ahi ciesinccioes 05 
Cake, vanilla cookies_....- ip nes bind a 
Soda crackers. ............|...d0....... 1.0 
Sugar and sweets: Sugar.....- 5 deo 8 
Meat: 
Beef: 
Sirloin steak. ........-. Madina 110.0 
tound steak.......... ntianatioe 9. 1-14. 35 
eee soot 8. 0-11. 70 
Chuck roest.........<<. ---d0 5 
RN ce |...d0 
FIG asc cceminde 
Wonk: Ctht, cicccaséconnn ion 
Pork: 
 )  Socdabuiiaatiend 


Bacon, sliced 
Ham, sliced. af 
Ham, whole..........-|... 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Estimated subsidy on food items, Jun 

















€ 30 
1946—Continued : 
i 
Subsidy 
S 
Item Unit 0, — 
Without 
Mark-ups 
ae Ctenee 
amb: , 
Dan isenbepanenniiiee Pound_... _ 
TD Coss ccttidenontt toad Go....| 66135 
Dairy products: naive 
IA tai ina aieea ace do.......| 242 re 
Cheesey.....- a : wae 
Milk: 
Fresh (delivered)_.....| Quart_____ 13-21 
Evaporated ___........ 14-ounce Le 
can. E 
Fresh (grocery) -_. .__- Quart... ... 1.3-2.9 
Fresh fruits and vegetables _ 
(canned): 
ee No. 2can__| 9 
COUR is cievbinceusdsmibioelins imi - 
UE ine dinasiteapabhiccdaeaiall Pinas 17 
SEINE. incisors > coset acento Mit cateans L5 
Dried fruits and vegetables: 
PO ies Ss ntnndbnls Pound.... 31 
| sent &- acne 5 
Beverages: Coffee............-|..- Weiiereans 3.0 
Fats and oils: 
BE tin Sth coh cnnabaaenien ee 0.4-3.5 
Other shortening___.._....}..- DB cer.. 4 
—ennm (salad dress- | Quart...__ 9 
ing). 
Oleomargarine............ Pound... 3.3 


— 


1 The failure of the OPA to agree on actual consumer 
subsidies paid, between the different branches of the 
agency on meat and dairy items, has made necessary the 
inclusion of the average cents subsidy actually allocated 
by the industry on the various cuts according to OPA 
allocations, taking into consideration 5 cents per pound 
roll-back on meats, The actual subsidies are listed as 
follows, as consumer subsidies paid by the Government 


— eee 














Grades 
AA | A B | 0 
Beet: Contel Cents Cents Cents 
Sirloin steak, pound..-} 13.5 | 10.6 | 86| 68 
Round steak, pound...| 21.6 | 18.6 | 10.4) 68 
Rib roast, pound __-...-| 16.5 | 16.2} 85) &¢ 
Chuck pot roast, 
eS 16.5 | 16.2 | 10.4 f 
Hamburger, pound. ...|_..... 84] 45 
Veal cutlets, pound.....- 6.0; 60] 50] 59 
Lamb: 
126, pOUnd .... nscncen Oe Sip ksdibkeliseses 
Rib chops, pound......| 13,8 |.-...- Cb desisl aces 
Loin chops, pound... .. PD ican th esscns es 
Pork: 
Chops, pound __....-.. SUE Dpkiethdesbedivsca 
Bacon, sliced, pound...| 6.4 |.....- Samadi ees 
Ham, sliced, pound....| 11, 09}......|.....- =a 
Ham, whole, pound_..| 5,1 |.....- Saat = 
Falt pork, pound.......| 2.5 |.....- ae 
Lard, pound........... the cocisbiaioce 


_— 


§Dairy products: The Dairy Branch of the OPA 
advises me as of June 30, 1946, the consumers subsidy or 
butter is 14.58 cents and on milk 1.9 cents, while th 
Research Branch of the OPA lists the subsidies as 12. 
cents on butter and 1.3 cents on milk, The dairy indus 
try has calculated the subsidy on butter at approx 
mately 15 cents and 2 cents on bottled milk. 





The following table shows the im- 
portant part that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation took in the consumer 
subsidy program: 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, direct 
subsidies on foods, cumulative since com- 
mencement of programs, actual payments 
through July 20, 1946 

Amount 

Livestock slaughter program. $1, 508, 930, 031 

Butter production program. 183, 314, 390 

Flour production program... 332, 604, 590 


Coffee program_............. 34, 370, 242 
Sugar distribution program. 24, 990, 185 
ite ie iit 

WOMAN dans 2, 084, 209, 438 


The following table on price control 
subsidy payments giving totals of $4,- 
369,135,407, discloses the amount your 
Government has paid out in food sub- 
sidies during the consumer subsidy 
program: 
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Price-controt subsidy payments on foods, by commodity groups and fiscal year 
























































hast year veal yer Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | Total for 
s L 19438, 1944, 1945, 1946,! yeriod,! ° 
Programs July 1, 1941- | July 1, 1942- | July 1, 1943- | July 1, i944- | July 1, i945 July 1, oat 
June 30, 1942 | June 30, 1943 | June 30, 1944 | Jume 30, 1945 June 30, 1946 | June 30, 1946 
_ —— i _ oe +e 7 —— — eee ee 
afi subsldy UCIT fecccundeanietabeebeddtpcetecaiepscdntesnnesie tated tbentite $6, 400, 415 | $146,191, 367 | $970, 338,321 |$1, 454, 927, 755 \$1, 791, 277, 549 | $4, 360, 135, 407 
By commodity groups: ® 
" Meat... n.cacie th inedsttccdbdauinnbsbhcnccncctbbtnstpitaetaeiiéndtintin 0 0 462, 226, 717 480, 534,338 | 760, 000, 000 
RFC livestock slaughter 0 0 462, 226, 717 475, 534,182 | 684, 000, 000 
Ce  dibadaamn ee ee 0 0 0 | 5, 000, 156 40, 000, 000 
eee lg lg RRR Ea ri ee 0 0 0 | 0 | 36, 000, 00 
Dairy (UOGUIII so djtes ette a sata sentbicdsetds Koccccceie «tdi Mibiinilee vite tinis 0 14, 157, 273 268, 212, 116 646,087,522 | 544, 000, 000 
RFC butter production._.............- AI ceitcsinttniinienentieaapdictaiaiiinsaniiaamaiael 0 0 77, 379, 701 82, 656, 473 25, 000, 000 
Oe 0 0 153, 136, 33 532, 263, 665 496, 500, 000 
CCC Chement Gieeee. ...................... J ndncenennn ti GER te 0 11, 437, 554 26, 101, 634 | 18, 472, 810 | 10, 500, 060 | 
COCO Be ih tbl chi. dectats connects sjicadcwedatiads tpn ems 0 2, 719, 719 8, 897, 343 12, 902, 735 | 12, 000, 000 
COG Fe oc ntnenscnneqensenacess saneiieanioaia septate iil 0 0 2, 697, 108 1 198, 161 | () 
Flours Te ee ee on cewnnanetimenibe eee 0 0 30, 353,362 | 143, 485.964 | 208, oF 10, COO 
Cotten: TEE Ge tie ced bs cheba nncn linc isdblibncblidlnes a 0 0 0 0} 54, 000, 000 | 
Sepett ©... «disbanded ibe odbnnene$b6h0ssencadéno coccdtiidatnadithooodsétabbod 982, 206 31, 620, 008 39, 466, 845 10, 052, $35 80, 303, 000 | 
BE Ce ils cacti de lice dS aicensmggencniettininnarcteend $82, 206 23, 425, 302 459, 031 123, 646 | 0} 
COG ge satin a Rk 2 0 8, 194, 706 39, 007, 814 9, 929, TRO | 80, 203, 000 
Vegetables for processing: CCC vegetable programs..........................- 0 0 20, 938, 233 14, 974, 414 | 52, 346, 000 | 
Fruits for processing... -..... ade cite tings snebapdgbilacidecinibicahen 0 0 21, 858, 176 23, 904, 674 | : 8, 000 | 
OCG Gait SOIR, fu. 5 See cidescensceens litaptatntewdibipiineilalittiie tnhniaipintinieidein 0 0 18, 811, 060 23, 904, 674 | 23, 238, 000 | 65, 953, 734 
Cr i el i ee ee 0 0 3, 047, 11¢ (5 | 5 , O47, 116 
Wheat for feed: CCC wheat feed program_-...--.- ee I a a ae a te 5, 900, 000 81, 100, 000 96, 600, 000 53, 800, 000 | 1, 000, 004 Bx. 400, 000 
Oilseeds and produets: * CCC oil products programs_......................... 0 14, 073, 269 9, 523, 718 67, 590, 467 | 60, 305, 800 145, 583, 254 
Miseriietness “arrperQunaens 0 Jk eee ... .oniiidl ceibidibbeeeasbdnast 0 3, 776, 101 7, 500, 921 7, 085, 436 | 5, 825, 000 24, 187, 458 
By paying agency: j 
TTRCCaRRI UI I i i a as 500, 415 24, 890, 018 584, 077, 044 715, 212,370 | 973,169,749 | 2, 207, 849, 596 
I eS ee 982, 206 23, 425, 302 570, 418, 811 701, 800,265 | 971, 000, 000 2, 267, 626, 584 
fs EE Sea ae 481, 791 1, 464, 716 13, 658, 233 3, 412, 105 | 2, 169, 749 10, 223, 012 
Comment) CppmeOUONS a £55 Sissi cetick. cence dds mihi dinate 5, 900, 000 121, 301, 349 386, 261, 277 739, 715,385 | 818, 107,800 | 2, 071, 285, 811 










| Partly estimated. 

? Includes all CCC programs except corn and wheat for alcohol, cotton linters, and flaxseed. Includes RFC direct subsidies on butter, flour, meat, coffee, and sugar 
tion. Includes RFC purchase and sales operations on beef, coffee, dried fruit, molasses, onions, peanuts, peas, rice, sugar, and wheat. 

’ Ineludes only CCC food programs and RFC direct subsidies. The $30,000,0000dd loss of RFC on purchase and sales of foods was largely due to operations outside the United 
States and is not broken down by commedities in this table. 

‘ RFC and CCC payments only. Does not include loss of tariff revenue on imports of Cuban sugar since early in the war. 

5 Included in CCC fruit programs. 

* Includes peanut butter, peanuts, shortening, soybeans, and vegetable oil and meals. 

Includes such minor programs as dry edible beans, coflee, corn purchase and shelling, mil! feed price support, etc. 


Oflice of Price Administration, Division of Research, Jaly 31, 1946, 


tribu- 














To make the subsidy picture complete, shows all of the subsidies paid for all June 30, 1946. A grand total of subsidies 
I am inserting the following table which purposes since July 1, 1941, and up to amounting to $5,542,409,312: 


Price-control subsidy payments, by commodity group and fiscal year 













} 
Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiseal year | Fi 







cai year Cumulative 
= 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946) total, 
Programs July 1, 1941- | July 1, 1942- | July 1, 1943- | July 1, 1944~ | July 1, 1945- | July 1, i941 









June 30, 1942 } June 30, 1943 | June 30, 1944 | June 30, 1945 June 30, 194¢ June 30, 1946 






































' 

Al esbeldyl Sue 2% 25 gr ee Ee ie Ns $3, 308,173 | $344, 267, 018 |$1, 327, G15, 608 |$1, 792, 705, 102 |$2, 075, 113,321 | $5, 542, 409, 312 

By commodity groups: 
ea hs ts Eh a i 6, 400, 415 146, 191, 367 970, 338, 321 1, 454, 927, 755 | 1,791, 277,549 | 4, 369, 135, 407 
Piste te ete ke ee 0 76, 429, 242 167, 732,041 | 144, 882,317 | 83, 380, 505 472, 424, BOS 
Nonferrous metals (copper, lead, and zinc only)5 € 6, 498, 923 43, 111, 217 96, 656, 963 | 95, 118,186 | 99, 643, 323 328, 030, 766 
CRIN aie Ne a 3, 406, 681 78, 535, 192 2, 288, 373 97, 776,844 | 100,811, 944 | 37 2, 819, O34 

By paying agency: 
Commodity Credit Corporation...............------ceo--------o-se-0---- 8, 300, 000 | 146,001,349 } 384, 977, 866 | 739, 557,041 | 819, 107,800 | 2, 097, 944, 056 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation..............---........-........... $4,991,827 | 198, 265, 669 942, 037, 832 | 1, 053, 148, O61 | 1, 256, 005, 521 3, 444, 465, 256 
SP eS a pli aie a nae etic 2 5 Ct ie cil as 4, 291, 025 164, 555, 580 834, 299,841 | 955, 100,675 | 1, 154,494,333 | 3,112, 741, 454 
Pana er ee tee 69, 282, 852 33, 710, 008 107, 737,991 | 98,047,386 | 101, 511, 188 331, 723, 802 












| Partly estimated. 
? Includes Commodity Credit Corporation subsidy programs, Reconstruction Finance Corporation subsidy programs, and Reconstruction Finance Corporation purchase and 
sale programs, 

Includes all Commodity Credit Corporation programs exeept corn and wheat for aleohol, cotton linters, and flaxseed. Includes Reconstruction Finance Corporation direct 
subsidies on butter, coffee, flour, meat, and sugar distribution. Includes Reconstruetion Finance Corporation purchase and sales operations on beef, coffee, dried fruit, molasses, 
snions, peanuts, peas, rice, sugar, and wheat. 

‘ Includes Reconstruction Finance Corporation petroleum compensatory adjustments and stripper wells compensatory adjustments. 
‘Includes Reconstruction Finance Corporation direct subsidies on copper, lead, zinc, and smelter zinc and purchase and sales programs on copper, lead, and lead re 
he, and zine-lead ores. 
* Profit on program. 
’ Includes nonfood operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation (wheat and corn for alcohol, cotton linters, and flaxseed) and all Reconstruction 
rations not allocated to food, petroleum or the copper-lead-zine programs. Major items in this group are coal distribution, tin, natural rubber, ete. 
y-March 1946 


Sources: Data for fiseal years 1942-44: Reports of RFC and CCC as given in hearings on H. R. 5270 before House Banking and Currency Committee, Febhruary-Ma 
vol. I, pp. 360-364. Data for fiscal years 1945-46: The Budget of the U. S. Government for the fiscal year 1947, Corporation Supplement. Budgets of the RFC and CCC. pp, 
Ul-136, pp. 273-298. 

























The following table shows the losses Cocoa__.-...--......-..- *$1, 306, 689. 26 ilifeed price support... , 118. 12 
sustained by the Commodity Credit Cor- Coffee ------------------- 7, 191, 144.28 Oilseeds a ‘es sega ee 
poration on the operations listed, as a 89: Ave price adjust- pia es San mie oa aanaen on 
part of the subsidy program: Corn ar check... ._..... 14. 400, 000. 00 ND 7 Soclcncetictannecniaias 2, 443, 602. 80 
Production and Marketing Administration, Corn purchase and shell- Shortening ----------- 1, 921, 956. 42 

Commodity Credit Corporation, losses from tree cia ka cca wins 3, 623, 586. 97 Soybeans ----------- 105, 617, 800. 61 

program operations, from Oct. 17, 1933, Dairy production -._--.--- 997, 721, 083. 96 Vegetable oils and aoe 

through Apr. 30, 1946 Fruits for processing--..-~ 69, 821, 587. 76 meals_-_------------ 6, 325, 556. 48 

someer rnoemsses Mik, (uid nn sw, 658, 068. 64 Subtotal — Oilseeds 
Apple freight equalization. 83, 229,719. 10 " “ee ees and products___-- 134, 277, 846. 67 
Beef production_._._..___ 27, 753, 072. 26 *Figures designated by asterisks represent = = : 
Beans, dry edible___...___- 12, 537,245.21 net program gains. Pear freight equalization_- 142, 237. 34 





Cheese, Cheddar__.....-_- 68, 053, 283.70 1 Partly estimated. Pork purchases_......-.-- 329. 82 
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Sheep and lamb produc- 
$33, 460, 763. 
105, 504, 238. 
72, 937, 083. 
1, 517, 318. 
1 22, 700, 000. 
1237, 419, 713. 
37, 923. 


Vegetables for processing-. 
Vegetables, frozen 

Wheat for alcohol 

Wheat for feed 

Wheat flour, exporters 


1, 839, 746, 347. 29 
1 Partly estimated. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, losses 
from purchase and sales programs on foods, 
overseas sales 

Actual losses through June 30, 

1 $32, 392, 761 

1Includes operations on beef, coffee, dried 
fruit, molasses, onions, peanuts, peas, rice, 
sugar, and wheat. These losses were due 
largely to minor operations outside the United 

States carried on in connection with the gen- 

eral economic program in support of the 

war effort. 


Betlamy Sees Attlee; Pays Britain Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the sixteenth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. This series is 

alled A Trip Through Hell, and de- 
picts Mr. Bellamy’s impressions of Europe 
as it appeared early in the spring of the 
year: 

We flew very comfortably from Rome to 
London, arriving at the Bovington airport 
on the afternoon of April 28. 

I said to myself quite fervently, “Thank 
God I am home among my own people.” 

For the British, although they get on our 
nerves terribly at times, have given Us most 
of our ideas about liberty and we gave them 
back a few of our own. They gave us our 
language and we have changed it and adapted 
it to the uses Of a new country. They 
gave us our bringing up, and now we are in 
a position to help them in their old age. 

I never felt that Britain had any monopoly 
cn the British constitution, on Magna Carta, 
on John Milton, or Shakespeare. I always 
felt they were as much my constitution, my 
Magna Carta, my John Milton, and my 
Shakespeare as they were Britain’s. 

They put up our party at Claridge’s, which 
came through the blitz very well, although 
there were heavy hits on either side of the 
building. The old-style magnificence, how- 
ever, is still in evidence and the service is 
excellent Whereas in Germany, in spite 
of the best efforts of the Army, it was hard 
in certain places to get towels and soap, and 
the plumbing often would not work, in Clar- 
idge’s everything was shipshape; in fact, very 
elegant. 

The next morning I had a call from Com- 
mander Rodney Sutton, of the United States 
Navy, formerly of Cleveland, and husband of 
our columnist, Eleanor Claridge. Rodney 
doesn’t know just when he will get out of 
the Navy. He thought he was out once, and 
they recalled him. He turned out to be one 
of the most valuable public-relations Officers 
in the whole show. He, too, was hungry for 
news of Cleveland and fairly overburdened 
me with the weight and fervor of the love 
he wanted to send his wife. 

Accompanied by several other members of 
our party we took a taxi the next morning 
and went through the blitzed part of Lon- 


don, which is down below St. Paul’s, which 
itself was damaged, and along the docks. 
London got it pretty badly in the blitz, but 
with our help repaid the damage one hun- 
dredfold. 

One could not help noticing the difference 
in the cleaning-up job which had been done 
in England as compared with the mess still 
underfoot in Germany. In one respect it 
may be the difference between the victorious 
and the vanquished, and I suppose that has 
a good deal to do with it. But the British 
people certainly have plenty of resilience left 
in them. 

BRITISH GIRLS CHIC 


The first afterncon we were there it was 
very rainy, and yet the British girls, some 
without umbrellas, and all with pink com- 
plexions, walked up and down the street 
looking at shop windows as carefree as a 
bird. And they were good looking and chic, 
too; the best-looking that I saw in Europe. 
Even my beloved Paris could not come up 
to London this time. Paris seemed a little 
duller than ever before, the result undoubted- 
ly of the long occupation by the Germans and 
short rations since. 

The most illuminating flash I saw in Paris 
was a class of school children being dismissed 
at noon from school. The class was divided 
into 2 parts, one of little boys, headed by a 
priest; and the other, little girls, headed by 
anun. It would make your hearts sad to see 
how thin and pale were their faces. Another 
of those little flashes, not in itself important, 
but illuminating the whole scene, was at 
the Folies Bergeres, which I attended with an 
Officer of the United States Army public-re- 
lations office. I noticed for the first time 
that the chorus girls’ costumes were soiled 
and mussy, which had never been the case in 
the old Paris. 


FEARS FOR FRANCE 


Much as I love France, I doubt if it ever 
comes back as a first-class power, and much 
as I fear for England’s present financial and 
economic outlook, I think Britain will, given 
time and help from the United States. 

The high spot of our stay in London was 
a private interview, off the record, with Mr. 
Clement Attlee, Premier of Great Britain, at 
10 Downing Street. Because, as I have said, 
the interview was off the record, I cannot 
report his conversation, but I can tell about 
the setting. 

We attended the Prime Minister at 4 p. m., 
and were ushered into his office by his sec- 
retary. Present also at the interview was 
Lord Addison, minister for the Dominions, 
and several private secretaries. Mr. Attlee 
took us into the cabinet room, where I no- 
ticed only one photograph, that of the worst 
corruptionist who ever ran the government 
in Great Britain—Robert Walpole—and I 
asked why the picture was there. The an- 
swer was quite sufficient and it was that 
Walpole was the first Premier to live at 10 
Downing Street. 

Mr. Attlee asked us to step into the garden 
with him, because the afternoon was lovely 
and it was rather stuffy indoors. We spent 
the next three-quarters of an hour in a circle 
around him, asking about the policy of the 
British Labor government. 

I had heard that Attlee is dull and color- 
less and that he is, compared with Churchill, 
but who wouldn't be? But that he is a deep 
student of politics and government and an 
efficient operator, there is no doubt what- 
ever, in r.y mind. 

From others, but not from him, I got the 
impression very definitely that the Labor 
government is not going to pull any punches 
in proceeding with socialization of industry. 
Its plan includes the nationalization of tele- 
graph, telephone, main transportation lines, 
steel, textiles, coal, and the use of the land, 
by which I mean that, although the Govern- 
ment does not intend to buy the land from 
its owners, it will exercise its right to say 
what use shall be made of the land, and if 
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a duke has a large acreage remaining out of 
cultivation, the Government is likely to 
order it put into cultivation, or to serve as a 
site for a public-housing project. The po- 
sition of the government is that there is still 
room for private entrepreneurs to play 
around in, provided these essential indus- 
tries and services are conducted by the 
people for the people. 

Many Americans certainly do not agree 
with this and would hold that, given contrn| 
of these industries and services, the rest 
would not offer enough incentive to a pri- 
vate entrepreneur. 


REHABILITATION NEEDED 


I asked several highly placed Englishmen 
why the Government had pressed for na- 
tionalization of steel, just at the time when 
the British loan was at its crisis in the 
United States Congress. The answer was 
that the rehabilitation of the steel industry 
was essential to the rehabilitation of 
British industry as a whole and that the 
Government felt it could not wait any long- 
er. In addition to this, I learned that he- 
cause of the pressure from some of the back 
seaters along this line, the Government had 
to act when it did, and it was also pointed 
out that if the loan could be got through 
Congress in spite of the steel announcement, 
the whole thing would turn out better in 
the long run than if the loan had been se- 
cured and the steel announcement made 
later. 

The setting of our interview with the Prime 
Minister was exceedingly lovely. The gar- 
den back of 10 Downing Street is a square 
spot of greensward, around the edges of which 
are beautiful beds of tulips. The building, 
time-worn and shell-pocked, told a mute 
story of Britain’s struggle against the latest 
attempt from the Continent to enthrall her, 
Likewise did the monuments of imperial 
glory down by the Abbey, not only the great 
church itself, but the Houses of Parliament 
and the heroic bronze equestrian statue of 
Richard the Lionhearted, whose sword in his 
upraised right hand, badly bent by the ex- 
plosion of a heavy bomb nearby, will never 
be straightened, as a token that Britain 
fought on, though a less-courageous nation 
would have felt in its heart that “the jig was 
up.” 

We all felt that the stay in England was a 
fitting climax to our trip and that the trip 
therefore ended on the right note, 


Equal Rights for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I include an editorial on equal 
rights for women recently appearing in 
the Christian Science Monitor, and writ- 
ten by Mary Hornaday: 

ANOTHER WAY TO WOMEN’S EQUAL RIGHTS 

(By Mary Hornaday) 

WASHINGTON.—After personal interviews 
this past year with vigorous young women of 
the resistence in Italy, France, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia, I arrived home in Washington 
just in time to watch the United States Sen- 
ate vote down the equal-rights amendment 
to the Constitution. 

This will take some explaining to the 
women of Europe, most of whom have a glor!- 
fied idea of the status women have attained 
in these United States. It can be explained. 








Maybe the Senate was right, despite the fact 
that members of both parties went against 
their 1944 party platforms in opposing the 
amendment. 

Ever since 1923 Alice Paul and her Na- 
tional Woman's party have been trying to get 
Congress to initiate such an amendment, 
The objection of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and others has been that the amendment 
would automatically wipe out all protective 
legislation for which laboring women have 
fought several decades. 

Finally last Friday, 23 years after it was 
introduced, the equal-rights amendment 
reached a vote. The Senators gave it a ma- 
jority vote, but not the necessary two-thirds. 

The Senators admitted there are still cer- 
tain discriminations against women on 
American statute books in the matter of 
property ownership, child guardianship, and 
other legal rights, but more than a third 
took the view that these should be removed 
by the State legislatures rather than at the 
national level. 

Presumably the equal-rights amendment 
is now dead, but does this necessarily mean 
that American women must be relegated 
to the horse-and-buggy path of reaching 
their God-given right of equal contribution 
to the world’s progress? Just recently 
another Federal amendment has been pro- 
posed by a brand-new group known as the 
Committee of American Women, affiliated 
with the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation which held its foundation 
congress in Paris last November. 

This amendment seems to a nonlegal ex- 
pert like myself, to give women not only 
the rights insisted on by the Woman’s Party 
but the privileges sought for them by Mrs. 
Roosevelt and her followers. 

It says, “There shall be no economic, le- 
gal, political or social discrimination because 
of sex or martial status in the United States 
of America or Territory subject to its juris- 
diction. Nothing in this article shall be so 
construed as to invalidate or prevent en- 
actment of legislation benefiting women in 
their work or family status.” 

Drawing up their amendment in a recent 
New York conference Mr. Gifford Pinchot 
and other members of the CAW hailed it 
as marking ‘“‘a new era of unity for all Ameri- 
can women,” 

The aims of the new amendment are un- 
derstandable to the women of Europe who 
would have puzzled long over the ins-and- 
outs of the old equal rights contest in which 
American women have participated for over 
20 years. Senator Borah used to tell the 
women who buttonholed him, “Go home and 
get together on what you want, and the men 
will give it to you.” But the women never 
got together. 

Inspiration for the new amendment comes 
not primarily from American women but 

m women of the resistance in Europe. 
Most European women today have a more 

mple, clear-cut view oi the necessity for 
greater economic and political privileges than 
American women. In the United States equal 
rights has become almost a shibboleth. 

In Europe, women know they must get 
busy politically and economically if their 
children are to be fed, educated, and given 
a stable enough family life to enable them 
to live peacefully with their fellowmen in 
years to come. In Europe, this is a necessity, 
not a choice. There is little striving for 
equality for its own sake as there has been 
among some American women. 

Women of most European countries are 
now voting for the first time in their his- 
tory. Women of America have a 27-year 
head start in political equality, and women 
of England even a longer one. There is still 
& chance Anglo-American women will lead 
along the path of economic equality, but 
they won’t do it merely by killing off such 
zealous efforts as that of the National Wom- 
&n's Party without taking a more effective 
step, 
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A new era of unity among American 
women can grow out of the Senate defeat. 





Statement by American Veterans of the 
Philippine Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
American assistance to the heroic Fili- 
pino people who are suffering profoundly 
from the ravages of the war is a prin- 
ciple that no patriotic American can 
deny. We owe a debt which cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents to our 
loyal allies who saved so many American 
lives during the difficult years of guer- 
rilla anti-Japanese waffare in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Many of the Filipino guerrilla fighters, 
notably the Hukbalahap, are today the 
victims of a reign of terror initiated by 
President Manuel A. Roxas. Peasants in 
central Luzon are being shot down, with 
arms and weapons contributed to the 
Philippine Army by the United States 
Army. Under these circumstances allo- 
cation of funds to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment headed by President Roxas, as 
proposed in the pending Bell bill, must 
be questioned, since these funds may be 
utilized for the promotion of an undem- 
ocratic campaign of extermination 
against men and women who aided 
America in the war against Japan. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the House to a petition submitted by 
American veterans who fought with the 
United States Army. This has been 
brought to my attention by the National 
Committee To Win the Peace, headed by 
that great American hero, Brig. Gen. 
Evans F. Carlson, of the Marine Corps’ 
famed Carlson’s Raiders. I ask for 
unanimous consent to insert this vet- 
erans’ petition in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorb. In the light of the facts brought 
forward by these veterans I urge that 
no funds should be allocated until peace 
is established in the Philippines, until 
the campaign of extermination against 
the peasants of central Luzon is called 
to a halt. 

The United States Congress cannot 
contribute and lend support to the mas- 
sacre of innocent people. 

STATEMENT BY AMERICAN VETERANS OF THE 

PHILIPPINE CAMPAIGN (AFFILIATED WITH THE 

COMMITTEE FOR A DEMOCRATIC FAR EASTERN 


POLICY AND THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO 
WIN THE PEACE) 


We, veterans of the United States Armed 
Forces who served in the Philippines, salute 
the Hukbalahap (People’s Anti-Japanese 
Army), leading Filipino guerilla organization, 
and condemn the present campaign against 
it. 

We are part of the countless American 
servicemen and sefvicewomen who are alive 
today because of the heroism and self-sacri- 
fice of the Hukbalahap and other Filipino 
guerrilla fighters. That is a debt we shall 
never forget. 

For more than three years the Hukbalahap 
were a constant thorn in the side of the 
Japanese. The Hukbalahap alone killed 
more than 25,000 Japanese, spies and traitors, 
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and fought over 1,200 engagements with the 
enemy. Many towns and villages in central 
Luzon were liberated by the Huks without 
the firing of a single American shot. It was 
the Hukbalahap which provided the major 
forces for-the thrilling attack which liberated 
the American prisoners of war at Cabana- 
tuan. 

Expressing the sentiments of many Amer- 
ican fighting men, Major General Decker, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Sixth 
Army, declared that the Huk is “one of the 
best fighting units I have ever known.” 

The Philippines are the only dependency 
in the Far East which produced a large guer- 
rilla army; yet we continue to maintain great 
concentrations of American troops in the 
midst of this friendly, allied people. Ameri- 
can arms have been loaned to Philippine 
armies directed by former collaborators, and 
the Bloom bill (H. R. 6572), now law, pro- 
poses further arms to the Philippine armed 
forces. These arms are being used to ter- 
rorize the Huks. The Associated Press re- 
ported on May 5, 1946, that armed searching 
parties were roaming the countryside for 
Huks. 

Manuel Roxas, elected president of the 
Philippines, thanks to United States inter- 
vention in his behalf, refuses to seat the 
Hukbalahap and Democratic Alliance leaders 
elected to the new Philippine Congress. 

Tomas Confessor, famous guerrilla leader 
and new minority leader in the Philippine 
Senate, declared in May: “Fascism now is 
on the march in the Philippines. The 
majority party Senators in the opening ses- 
sion, determined to curtail the rights of the 
minority, have taken pernicious anti-demo- 
cratic steps.” 

GI’s now stationed in the Philippines, at 
a meeting in May of the Manila chapter of 
the American Veterans Committee, adopted 
a resolution paying tribute to the Hukbala- 
hap as the representatives of “the finest sons 
of the Filipino people.” They condemned 
the Fascist attack of Filipino MP’s on the 
Filipino people and appealed to the Ameri- 
can people to bring the campaign of “Fascist 
oppression in the Philippines to an end.” 


As ex -GI’s who have learned the truth 
about the state of affairs in the Philippines 
first hand, we endorse the appeal issued by 
the servicemen now in Manila 


We call for an immediate end to the drive 
to wipe out the Huks, a drive being con- 
ducted by Filipino MP’s with American arms, 
who are still under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Army. 

We urge the prompt withdrawal of United 
States armed forces from the Philippines; we 
urge the defeat of the Bloom bill, H. R. 6572. 

We uige the withdrawal of American aid 
and assistance to the Fascist forces, led by 
President Roxas, in the Philippines. 





American Shipbuilding Suffers From 
Shortage of Material That Goes to 
Foreign Shipyards 


.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it would seem from recent an- 
nouncements that the present adminis- 
tration does not appreciate the impor- 
tance of maintaining our American ship- 
yards as a means of providing employ- 
ment for the thousands of skilled workers 
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engaged in that industry, nor as an im- 
portant part of our national security. 

Recently an announcement was made 
by the Maritime Commission that the 
President had ordered it to discontinue 
its plans for building five postwar pas- 
senger ships. The reasons given by the 
President were the necessity to conserve 
Federal funds and the shortage of ma- 
terials. 

This action by the President was sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the Navy 
Department had recommended to the 
Maritime Commission the building of 
these speedy and up-to-date ships. They 
were to have been so constructed that 
they would have been readily convert- 
ible into troop transports to meet any 
emergency that might hereafter sud- 
denly occur. 

It is all the more difficult to understand 
this action of the President because, at 
about the same time he gave that order, 
the State Department gave its approval 
of an Import-Export Bank loan to Chile 
to enable it to purchase steel in the 
United States for the construction of 
five freight vessels to be built in Eng- 
land. And the exportation of this steel 
was given the approval of the Civilian 
Production Administration. 

If we have steel to export to a foreign 
country for the building of ships, then, 
why is it necessary to prohibit the build- 
ing of ships by the Maritime Commis- 
sion in our own shipyards? While 
American shipyards are being closed 
down and workers dismissed for lack of 
business we supply material that foreign 
shipyards may continue. This is neither 
fair to our ship workers nor justifiable 
from the standpoint of national security. 

Our national interest requires that our 
shipbuilding industry must be kept alive 
and efficient during times of peace if it 
is to meet the requirements of times of 
emergency. Our experience in both 
World Wars should teach us this lesson. 
We cannot afford to again take the risk 
that results when we permit our ship- 
building industry to deteriorate. It is 
our duty to encourage and strengthen 
this important industry that is such an 
important part of our national security. 


Townsend Bills H. R. 2229 and 
H. R. 2230 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I include in an exten- 
sion of my remarks a letter received to- 
day from the Townsend Legislative Bu- 
reau, of Washington, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1946. 
Hon. Pat CANNON and Hon. HoMER D. ANGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the Townsend 
organization and Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
the Townsend Washington Legislative Bu- 
reau wishes at this time to express their ap- 
preciation to you, the sponsors of the Town- 


send bills H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230, as well 
as to the members of the action committee 
and to all Congressmen who have put forth 
their efforts in behalf of these bills. 

We wish also to express our appreciation 
for the courtesy shown by Members of Con- 
gress and their offices, to this legislative bu- 
reau. 

While we have not had the opportunity of 
having our bills voted on by Congress, the 
membership of the Townsend organization 
has expressed themselves in many letters 
received at this office that they are really 
going forward and come what may, they will 
not stop until the Townsend plan is enacted. 

We trust that our friends in Congress will 
have a pleasant vacation and a successful 
election. 

Most sincerely, 
TOWNSEND WASHINGTON LEGISLA- 
TIVE BUREAU, 
Mrs. J. A. Forp, Director. 


er  ————— 


Confédération Internationale des Sociétés 
d Auteurs .et Compositeurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
fédération Internationale des Sociétés 
d’Auteurs et Compositeurs will meet in 
the city of Washington, October 21 
through October 26, 1946, and its ses- 
sions will be held in the Library of Con- 
gress: 

CONFEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES SOcrEéTts 
D’AUTEURS ET COMPOSITEURS 


The Confédération Internationale des So- 
ciétés d’Auteurs et Compositeurs was created 
in 1926 with headquarters in Paris, at the 
initiative of the French Society of Dramatic 
Authors and Composers, of which André 
Rivoire was then president and Robert de 
Fliers, honorary president. 

Annual congresses were held during the 
followings years: 1926, Paris; 1927, Rome; 
1928, Berlin; 1929, Madrid; 1930, Budapest; 
1931, London; 1932, Vienna; 1933, Copen- 
hagen; 1934, Warsaw; 1935, Seville; 1936, 
Berlin; 1937, Paris; 1938, Stockholm; 1946 
(March), Paris. 

The presidents of the confederation since 
its foundation are given below: 

Messrs. Robert de Flers (1926-27), Vin- 
cenzo Morello (1927-28), André Rivoire 
(1928-29), Ludwig Fulda (1929-30 and 1930- 
81), Pietro Mascagni (1931-32), Charies 
Méré (1932-33 and 1933-34), Eduardo Mar- 
quina (1934-85), S. E. Dino Alfieri (1935-36 
and 1936-37), Charles Méré (1937-38), Rich- 
ard Strauss (1938-46), and Leslie Boosey 
(1946-47). 

Prior to 1927, the confederation was com- 
posed only of societies of dramatic authors 
and composers. In 1927, it extended its 
scope to cover nondramatic societies (sec- 
ond federation), and modified its structure 
in 1932 so as to include societies for the rights 
of mechanical reproduction (third federa- 
tion). At the Congress of Seville (1935), it 
was decided to add to the three federations 
already in existence, a fourth federation 
called Fédération des Sogiétés des Gens de 
Lettres.” 

The following is a list of the officers of the 
four federations since 1930-31: 


1930-31 

Confederation: President, Dr. Ludwig 
Pulda (Germany); vice-presidents, Eduardo 
Marquina (Spain) and Célestin Joubert 
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(France); honorary general secretary, Denys 
Amiel (France); general secretary, René 
Jeanne (France). 

First federation: President, Eduardo Mar. 
quina (Spain); vice presidents, Eugéne Heltaj 
(Hungary) and Luigi Chiarelli (Italy); secre. 
tary, Paolo Girodani (Italy). 

Second federation: President, Célestin 
Joubert (France); vice presidents, Leo Ritter 
(Germany) and Eugéne de Huszka (Hun. 
gary); secretary, Ugo Gheraldi (Italy). 

1931-32 

Confederation: President: Pietro Mascaenj 
(Italy); vice presidents: Charles Méré 
(France) and Leslie Boosey (England): hon- 
orary general secretary: Denys Amiel 
(Prance); general secretary: René Jeanne 
(Prance). 

First federation: President: Charles Méré 
(France); vice presidents: Hans J. Rehfisch 
(Germany) and Wladimir Welmar Janko- 
vitch (Yugoslavia); secretary: Paolo Giordani 
(Italy). 

Second federation: honorary president: 
Célestin Joubert (France); president: Les'ie 
Boosey (England); vice presidents: Bernhard 
Herzmansky (Austria) and Kurt Atterberg 
(Sweden); secretary: Ugo Gheraldi (Italy). 

1923-33 

Confederation: President: Charles Méré 
(France); vice presidents: Umberto Giordano 
(Italy) and Bernard Herzmansky (Austria); 
honorary general secretary: Denys Amiel 
(Prance); general secretary: René Jeanne 
(France). 

First federation: President: Umberto Gior- 
dano (Italy); vice president: Mr. Goldbaum 
(Germany) and Waclaw Grubinsky (Poland); 
secretary: Paolo Giordani (Italy). 

Second federation: Honorary president: 
Célestin Joubert (France); president: Bern- 
hard Herzmansky (Austria); vice presidents: 
Peder Gram (Denmark) and Georges Krier 
(France); secretary: Ugo Gheraldi (Italy). 

Third federation: President: Alfredo Co- 
Iombo (Italy); vice presidents: Max Butting 
(Germany) and Francisco Alonzo Lopez 
(Spain); secretary: Jean-Jacques Bernard 
(France). 

1933-34 

Confederation: President: Charles Méré 
(France); vice presidents: Heinz Bolten- 
Baeckers (Germany), Léo Leliévre (France), 
and Alfredo Colombo (Italy); general sec- 
retary René Jeanne (France). 

First federation: President: Heinz Bolten- 
Baeckers (Germany); vice presidents: Dr 
Wenzel Goldbaum (Germany), Waclaw de 
Grubinski (Poland); and gino Rocca (Italy); 
secretary: Paolo Giordani. 

Second federation: Honorary president: 
Célestin Joubert (France); president: Léo 
Leliévre (France); vice presidents: Mario 
Labroca (Italy), and Dr. José Forns (Spain); 
secretary: Ugo Gheraldi (Italy). 

Third federation: President: Alfredo Co- 
lombo (Italy); vice presidents: Max Butting 
(Germany), Francisco Alonso Lopez (Spain), 
and Josef Haftman (Poland); secretary: 
Jean-Jacques Bernard. 

1934-35 

Confederation: President: Eduardo Mar- 
quina (Spain); . vice presidents: Romain 
Coolus (France), Léo Ritter (Germany), and 
Alfredo Colombo (Italy); general secretary: 
René Jeanne. 

First federation: President: Romain Coolus 
(France); vice presidents: Joaquin Guichot 
(Spain), Gino Rocca (Italy), and Dr. Hans 
Fritz von Zwehl (Germany); secretary: Jean- 
Jacques Bernard; honorary secretary: Paolo 
Giordani. 

Second federation: President: Léo Ritter 
(Germany); vice presidents: Mario Labroca 
(Italy) and Victor Vreuls (Belgium); secre- 
tary: Ugo Gheraldi (Italy). 

Third federation: President: Alfredo Co- 
lombo (Italy); vice presidents: Kurt Atter- 
berg (Sweden), Dr. Eugéne de Huszka (Hun- 
gary), and Dr. Alfred Kalmus (Austria); s¢¢- 
retary: Hans Geiringer. 
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1935-36 


Confederation: President: S. E. Dino Al- 
fieri (Italy); vice presidents: Henri Kiste- 
maeckers (France), Bernhard Herzmansky 
(Austria), Joaquin Guichot (Spain), and 
Féderico Oliver (Spain); general secretary: 
René Jeanne. 

First federation: President: Henri Kiste- 
maeckers (France); vice presidents: Felix 
Bermudes (Portugal), Caton Theodorian 
(Rumania), and Emiel Hullebroeck (Bel- 
gium); secretary: Hans-Fritz von Zwehl 
(Germany). . 

Second federation: President: Bernhard 
Herzmansky (Austria); vice presidents: 
Hugo Rasch (Germany), José Forns (Spain), 
and Stéphane Chapelier (France); secretary: 
Ugo Gheraldi (Italy). 

Third federation: Honorary president: Al- 
fredo Colombo (Italy); president: Joaquin 
Guichot (Spain); vice presidents: Antonin 
Cejka (Czechoslovakia), Hans Martin Cremer 
(Germany) and Lemoine (France); secretary: 
Hans Geiringer (Austria). 

Fourth federation: Pregident: 
Oliver (Spain); secretary: 
(Portugal). 


Federico 
Lino Ferreira 


1936-37 


Confederation: President, Charles Méré 
(France); vice presidents, Emilio Bodrero 
(Italy), Paul .Graener (Germany), Adam 
Wieniawski (Poland), and Jean Vignaud 
(Prance); general secretary, René Jeanne; 
assistant general secretary, Ugo Gheraldi. 

First federation: Honorary presidents, 
Henry Kistemaeckers (France), Heinz Bolten- 
Baeckers (Germany); president, Emilio Bo- 
drero (Italy); vice presidents, Leo Lenz (Ger- 
many) and Jené Mohacsi (Hungary); hon- 
orary secretary, Paolo Giordani; secretary, 
Hans-Fritz von Zwehl. 

Second federation: Honorary president, 
Stéphane Chapelier (France); president, Paul 
Graener (Germany); vice presidents, C. A. 
Wiessing (Holland), G.-F. Malipierro (Italy), 
and Eugéne de Huszka (Hungary); honorary 
secretary, Alpi Jean-Bernard; secretary, Ugo 
Gheraldi. 

Third federation: Honorary president, Al- 
fredo Colombo (Italy); president, Adam 
Wieniawski (Poland); vice presidents, Rudolf 
Sieczynski (Austria), Lemoine (France), 
Paolo Giordani (Italy), and Th.-O. Seeger 
(Germany); secretary, Hans Geiringer. 

Fourth federation: President, Jean Vignaud, 
(France); vice presidents, G.-O. Stoffregen 
(Germany) and Luigi Bonelli (Italy); secre- 
tary, René Jouglet (France). 


1937-38 


Confederation: President, Charles Méré 
(France); vice presidents, Emilio Bodrero 
(Italy), Paul Graener (Germany), Adam 
Wieniawski (Poland), and Jean Vignaud 
(France); general secretary, René Jeanne 
(Fronce); assistant general secretary, Ugo 
Ghera!di (Italy). 

First federation: Honorary presidents, 
Henry Kistemaeckers (France) and Heinz 
Bolten-Baeckers (Germany); president, Emi- 
lio Bodrero (Italy); vice presidents, Leo Lenz 
(Germany) and Jené Mohacsi (Hungary); 
honorary secretary, Paolo Giordani (Italy); 
secretary, Hans-Fritz von Zwehl (Germany). 

Second federation: Honorary president, 
Stéphane Chapelier (France); president, Paul 
Graener (Germany); vice presidents, C.-A. 
Wiessing (Holland), G.-F. Malipierro (Italy), 
and Eugéne de Huszka (Hungary); honorary 
secretary, Alpi Jean-Bernard (France); secre- 
tary, Ugo Gheraldi (Italy). 

Third federation: Honorary president: Al- 
fredo Colombo (Italy); president: Adam 
Wienlawski (Poland); vice presidents: Ru- 
dolf Sieczynski (Austria), Lemoine (France), 
Paolo Giordani (Italy), and Th.-O. Seeger 
(Germany); secretary: Hans Geiringer 
(Austria). 

Fourth federation: President: Jean Vi- 
gnaud (France); vice presidents: G.-O. 
Stoffregen (Germany), and Luigi Bonelli 
(Italy); secretary: René Jouglet (France). 


1938-39 


Confederation: President: Richard Strauss 
(Germany); vice presidents: Giorgio M. San- 
giorgi (Italy), Leslie Boosey (England), Edgar 
Bielefeldt (Germany), and Jean Vignaud 
(France); general secretary: René Jeanne 
(France); assistant general secretary: Ugo 
Gheraldi (Italy). 

First federation: Honorary president: Kurt 
Atterberg (Sweden); president: Giorgio M. 
Sangiorgi (Italy); vice presidents: Alex 
Madis (France), Leo Lenz (Germany), and 
J. J. Cadenas (Spain); honorary secretary: 
Paolo Giordani (Italy); secretary: Hans- 
Fritz von Zwehl (Germany). 

Second federation: Honorary president: 
Stéphane Chapelier (France); president: 
Leslie Boosey (England); vice presidents: 
Saul Bornstein (U. S. A.), Léo Leliévre 
(France), G.-F. Malipiero (Italy), Max Trapp 
Germany) and N. O. Raasted (Denmark); 
honorary secretary: Alpi Jean-Bernard; secre- 
tary: Ugo Gheraldi. 

Third federation: Honorary president: Al- 
fredo Colombo (Italy); president: Edgar 
Bielefeldt (Germany); vice presidents: Ma- 
rio Labroca (Italy) and Eugéne de Huszka 
(Hungary); secretary: Wolfgang Mann. 

Fourth federation: president: Jean Vi- 
gnaud (France); vice presidents: Luigi Bo- 
nelli (Italy), Jerzy Boczkowski (Poland), and 
Félix Bermudes (Portugal); secretary: René 
Jouglet. 

At the conference of Paris in March 1946, 
an Organizing Committee of the Confedera- 
tion was appointed, composed of the follow- 
ing: Leslie Boosey, president of the Confed- 
eration; René Jouglet, general secretary; 
Miss Madeleine Baugniet, general delegate; 
W. J. Rudnicke, secretary of the first federa- 
tion; Marcel Henrion, secretary of the sec- 
ond federation; C. A. Wiessing, secretary of 
the third federation; René Jouglet, secre- 
tary of the fourth federation; Valerio de 
Sanctis, president of the legislative commit- 
tee; John Paine, president of the second 
federation; Adolf Streuli, delegate to the or- 
ganizing committee for European affairs; G. 
H. Hatchman, commissary for accounts. 


H. R. 7039 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 7039 has been approved by the 


House and Senate and provides certain. 


benefits to personnel of the armed serv- 
ices engaged in training duty prior to 
official termination of World War II. 
This is the direct result of the alertness 
of the Air Reserve Association through 
its executive director, William C. Lewis, 
and is for the protection of Reserve per- 
sonnel in a hiatus period during which 
they are not fully protected while giv- 
ing their services for their country. 

Present laws protect reserve personnel 
with certain death and physical disabil- 
ity benefits during active wartime service 
and during training in peacetime. The 
period that is not covered is the train- 
ing period after the shooting war is over 
and after having been placed on inac- 
tive duty but before the official termina- 
tion of World War II. In other words, 
it covers the time that we are actually, 
but not officially, &t peace. 
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This gap in the law was discovered by 
the executive director of the Air Reserve 
Association and he called my attention, 
and the attention of the Military and 
Naval Affairs Committees of Congress to 
it. Because their committee schedules 
were not as crowded as those of the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committees, the Naval Af- 
fairs Committees of the House and the 
Senate were able to report this legisla- 
tion out first. 

This legislation is but another example 
of the effective work of the Air Reserve 
Association for the benefit of Air Reserv- 
ists and other reserve personnel for more 
than a decade. Such progressive and 
constructive work has been led by Wil- 
liam C. Lewis since 1938 when he inspired 
the first legislation granting broad train- 
ing benefits to Air Reservists and others. 


The Real Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a new House of Representatives 
will convene in these chambers next Jan- 
uary. The composition of that House 
will be determined by one of the most 
significant elections ever to be held in 
this Nation. 

The candidates in that election have a 
remarkable opportunity to present to the 
people a single, clear-cut and definitive 
issue. It is my hope that that issue will 
not be confused by demagogery and in- 
sinuation. The stake in that election is 
too high to permit of pettiness and ob- 
tuseness. 

That stake is the future course of the 
United States. The issue is simply this: 
To what extent should the Federal Gov- 
ernment extend or reduce its control over 
the national] economy? 

I want to discuss briefly the implica- 
tions of that issue and to outline the 
principles upon which I will stand for re- 
election to the Eightieth Congress, I do 
this in the hope that every candidate will 
take a forthright stand upon this all-im- 
portant question, that they will present 
a clean choice to the voters of the Na- 
tion, and that, by so doing, they will help 
prevent the confusion and indirection 
that has characterized the national po- 
litical scene for too many years. 

The temptation to impose further con- 
trols upon our economy is not only great 
but ever present. Let us create another 
agency, some say, and we will give you 
low prices; give us another law, they 
plead, and we will give you higher wages; 
give us this control, and we will guaran- 
tee you steady jobs; pass this legislation, 
and we will insure you food, houses, and 
clothing. 

All of us want fair prices, adequate 
wages, and steady employment. Allof us 
would like to see the Nation well clothed, 
well fed, and well housed. If, however, 
by instituting complete Federal control 
over the economy, we could bring these 
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things about permanently, I would still 
fight the imposition of that control with 
the last breath I possessed. 

What the planners fail to tell us is this: 
There is a price that must be paid for 
these improvements. The price is the 
loss of our liberty. 

Federal control of the economy might 
give Us lower prices, but only if the Gov- 
ernment can tell us where, when, and in 
what quantity we can make, buy, and sell 
the essential commodities. 

Federal control might give us steadier 
jobs and higher wages, but only if the 
Gov. tnment can tell us when and where 
we will work and how much we shall 
individually produce. 

Federal control might give us more 
food, more houses and more clothing— 
but only if the Government can tell us 
where and when and how we shall eat, 
dress and live. 

Federal control might, and I still speak 
hypothetically, do all of these things— 
but only if the Government is economi- 
cally all-powerful, if its power is vested 
in a single head, and if we are willing to 
trust that head with our personal free- 
dom, our unalienable rights, and our 
blood-won liberty. 

Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and Soviet 
Russia temporarily succeeded in raising 
the standard of living of the people by 
seizing control of all phases of the econ- 
omy. Will the theorists point with pride 
at the prices those peoples have paid 
and are paying for those earthly bene- 
fits? 

If you believe, as I do, that complete 
Federal control means complete loss of 
the right to carve out our own destinies, 
if you believe it means, as I do, the im- 
position of control, not only over our 
econemy, but over our freedom of action 
and movement as well, then listen to a 
word of warning. 

That control will not be imposed upon 
us by revolution and bloodshed. We 
Americans are too quick to recognize 
tangible foes. That control will be im- 
posed subtly and gradually, with our 
own consent, under the guise of benevo- 
lence, humanity, and paternalism. 

The sirens, even now, are singing their 
sweet song: 

“Inflation threatens. Give us a law, 
a bureau, some money, and the power to 
control it.” 

‘Men are underpaid. Give us a law, 
@ commission, some money, and the 
power to control it.” 

“Racial prejudice is rampant. Give 
us a law, a commission, some money, and 
the power to control it.” 

“Men are unemployed. Give us a law, 
a bureau, some money, and the power to 
control it.” 

Bureau upon bureau, commission upon 
commission, control upon control, and 
power upon power, the advocates of the 
superstate, using as their tools the mis- 
led zealots of paternalistic liberalism, 
quietly lay the foundation for the final 
imposition of complete Federal control 
and the final loss of liberty in this land. 

I have fought and will continue to 
fight the imposition of more needless 
Federal controls, urged in the name of 
emergency and humanity. I have 
fought and will continue to fight for the 
reduction of present unnecessary Fed- 
eral controls. 


I will fight against this extension of 
power, not only because of its grave 
threat to our liberty, but because of the 
corrupting byproducts of the continu- 
ing centralization of power. Listen to 
these words: 

By ignoring principles and the lessons of 
history, and accepting the theories of men 
and political expedience for our guidance, 
we have made vassals of our States and de- 
pendents of our people. 

By concentration of governmental power 
and drafts upon the Federal Treasury, we 
have now a financially busted, great piled-up 
mass of governmental confusion, impossible 
of democratic control, extravagant, wasteful, 
inefficient, and by its nature, the instrumen- 
tality of favoritism, tyranny, oppression and 
corruption, and the destroyer of the self-re- 
liance and self-respect and governmental 
capacity of the people, qualities without 
which no people can remain free. 


That is a statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SUMNERS], a Democrat, when he an- 
nounced his intention to retire from 
politics recently. I concur in it. 

The seekers of more control call those 
who fight it reactionary. They have 
some justification if the opponents of 
Federal contro] blind themselves to the 
social responsibilities of government and 
if their approach to basic human prob- 
lems is purely negative. Therefore, let 
me briefly outline my positive politica] 
beliefs. 

I believe in the competitive capitalistic 
system. It has and it will continue to 
provide more jobs, higher wages, and 
more goods at a lower price than any 
system devised since the beginning of 
recorded history. . 

I believe in a virile, efficient, and eco- 
nomical Federal Government, operat- 
ing within the framework of the Consti- 
tution, under just and fairly adminis- 
tered laws, and alert to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

I believe in a Federal Government re- 
sponsive to the will of the people rather 
than a people responsive to the dictates 
of government; hence, I believe that the 
Government should be returned to the 
people, through their duly elected rep- 
resentatives, and taken away from the 
appointed minions of the executive 
branch. 

I believe, with Jefferson, that a people 
are best governed who are least governed. 
I do not believe that the passage of a 


- bill will cure problems similar to racial 


prejudice, drunkenness, and religious in- 
tolerance, which can only be solved in the 
human heart through education and en- 
lightenment. 

I firmly believe that the solution of our 
social problems is a most proper responsi- 
bility of government, but that in their 
solution, we must ever be conscious of the 
first responsibility of government—the 
protection of the individual and his basic 
rights. Hence, I believe further that the 
first responsibility for the solution of 
social problems rests with the State and 
local units of government, who are 
closest to the problem and to the people, 
and who are our bulwark against the 
centralization of power. Only where a 
problem is general in nature, where it 
assumes a standard pattern in all lo- 
calities, where uniformity of treatment 
is advisable and necessary, and where it 
cannot be met by local units of govern- 
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ment, should the Federal Government 
act. In all others, the role of the Feq- 
eral Government should be advisory and 
cooperative rather than administrative 
and punitive. 

IT believe, in sum, in a strong and united 
republic taking its rightful position of 
leadership in a world which seeks a just 
and permanent peace. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are the princi- 
ples which will guide me. 


The Road Back—To Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the pattern 
of Soviet aggression has unfolded re- 
lentlessly, and with steadily increasing 
speed during the past 12°:months since 
the surrender of the Japanese on the deck 
of our battleship, the Missouri. 

The pattern was evident long before 
that, and for the past 14 months on the 
floor of this House, within the limitations 
there are on debate here, and given the 
fact that Soviet Russia had been officially 
our associate, I have tried to keep before 
my constituents the trends of com- 
munism at home and abroad. 

I have laid such stress upon this situ- 
ation because I believe firmly that, as 
John Foster Dulles expressed it; 


The most urgent task of American states- 
manship is to find the policies which will 
avert a serious clash with the Soviet Union 
There can now be little doubt that such a 
clash is a possibility. Indeed, the more close- 
ly Soviet policies are studied, the greater does 
that danger appear * * * Soviet leaders as- 
sume that peace and security depend upon 
quickly achieving world-wide acceptance of 
Soviet political philosophy, which suppresses 
certain personal freedoms in the interest of 
achieving social harmony. 

The personal freedoms which they would 
take away constitute our most cherished 
political and religious heritage. We have, in 
the past, fought to defend them when they 
seemed in jeopardy. The methods which So- 
viet leaders use are repugnant to our ideas 
of humanity and fair play. 

It would be foolish to rest our Nope 0! 
peace on any genuine reconciliation of ou! 
faith with that now held by Soviet leadership 
The differences are fundamental. But peace 
does not require that men everywhere accept 
a common faith, as Soviet leaders seem to be- 
lieve. Peace can prevail, despite our differ- 
ences, if Soviet leadership will abandon the 
intolerant methods by which they now seek 
to eradicate those differences. 

That is a practical goal. Soviet leaders 
are shrewd.and realistic politicians. If we 
demonstrate to them that our freedoms have 
such vigor and worth that to uproot them is 
an impossible task, we can expect that they 
will, as a matter of expediency, desist from 
methods which cannot succeed and which 
probably will provoke disaster. 


The mistakes in American high policy 
which have encouraged Soviet leaders 
to speed up their seizures during this first 
postwar year, are now fairly well known 
to all but the most isolated Russophiles. 
Yet even many of those who know and 
recognize the facts continue to do so by 
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cxamining separate items, ignoring the 
over-all pattern and its obvious implica- 
tions. 

Mr. William C. Bullitt, one of the 
earliest and most eager friends of Soviet 
Russia, expresses the basic error of Amer- 
ican policy vis-a-vis the Soviets most 
succinctly in his book, The Great Globe 
Itself, when he says: 

The primary task of American military 
policy in Europe was to sustain the powers 
that were fighting against Hitler. The pri- 
mary task of American foreign policy should 
have been to make certain that the defeat 
of Germany would liberate fully from all 
foreign tyranny, Nazi or Soviet, the inde- 
pendent states which existed in Europe be- 
fore Hitler began his career of conquest by 
seizing Austria in March 1938. 


The fact that we failed to do that 
probably comes from a curious and very 
American misconception of the purpose 
and meaning of war. As Mr. Bullitt says, 
elsewhere in the same book: 

War is not a prize fight. The winner does 
not go home from the ring and receive a 
purse. Military effort unaccompanied by 
equal political and moral effort produces no 
constructive result. Power in international 
affairs is a fleeting thing. The most justifi- 
able use of power is to forward the growth 
of moral ideas. It was in the interest not 
only of the United States, but of all the 
Allies and all the peoples of the world— 
the Russians included—that we should use 
our power to make certain, so far as humanly 
possible, that at the close of the war the 
peoples of Europe and Asia would find liberty 
and peace. 

Mr. |Harry] Hopkins’ failure to demand 
of Stalin a specific written guarantee with 
regard to Europe was the first of many simi- 
lar omissions which finally led to the con- 
flict at the Conference of Foreign Ministers 
in London in October 1945. The second 
brilliant opportunity to promote our inter- 
ests, and those of Europe and of peace, while 
aiding the Soviet Union came—and was not 
seized—when Mr. Averell Harriman and Lord 
Beaverbrook conferred with Stalin from Sep- 
tember 26 to October 1, 1941. Stalin then 
asked for an enormous quantity of war 
matériel of all sorts. Mr. Harriman accepted 
most of Stalin’s demands, but did not ask 
for any commitment from Stalin with regard 
to Europe. 

Surely, warning against a continuation 
or repetition of such a policy cannot be 
clearer, particularly when the results 
that policy has brought about are so 
plain, 

Last year I traced the pattern of So- 
viet expansion in a series of inserts in 
the Recorp, which included the records 
of the personnel of the various puppet 
governments set up under Red army 
guard in eastern and southeastern Eu- 
rope. These regimes were chiefly 
manned and absolutely dominated by 
graduates of Communist international 
training schools, all of whom had had 
postgraduate work in practical revolu- 
tionary techniques, such as the liquida- 
tion of all political and religious opposi- 
tion and the establishment of dictator- 
ships holding authority from the Krem- 
lin, 

This pattern for Europe I had com- 
piled and printed in a pamphlet called 
Leaning Over Backward in Europe. The 
title came from a statement made in 
June 1945 by the then Acting Secretary 
of State, Mr. Joseph C, Grew, when he 


described United States foreign policy 
as “leaning over backward to avoid giv- 
ing offense to the Soviets.” 

Later on, last year, Mr. Byrnes pro- 
vided another apt description of our for- 
eign policy in his public report on the 
failure of the London Conference. Mr. 
Byrnes’ phrase was: “We have not been 
unduly exacting as to the pledges given 
us by Russia.” 

Very recently, however, Mr. Byrnes has 
struck a more optimistic note. In his 
report on the July 1946 Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris he said—and 
without giving the exact basis for his 
new assurance—“that we are now on the 
road back to peace.” 

Few conscientious observers doubt that 
we are, indeed, on a road back to some- 
where. But there are as many reasons 
to fear it as a road back to war as there 
are to hope, with Mr. Byrnes, that it is 
a road back to peace. 

For my constituents and others who 
may want to study the pattern by which 
the foundations of all our futures are 
being fixed, I am compiling another final 
collection of factual reports gathered 
under the general title of “The Road 
Back to Peace?” 

This last compilation will include the 
warnings of many of my colleagues in 
this House, as well as those I have chosen 
on the subject; and, the careful reader 
will find that none of those included are 
of the group often—perhaps, unfairly— 
called professional and habitual Red- 
baiters. My fellow Cassandras are un- 
hysterical, but troubled plain Americans, 
who have been chosen by citizens of their 
various districts to look in all directions 
from this Hill, and to report on what they 
see that may concern the present or fu- 
ture security of the United States, and 
the welfare and freedom of all its citi- 
zens and guests. 


Homes for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of finding homes for the vet- 
erans and their families is the most 
pressing issue facing our Nation today. 

As a Member of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, I have been pleased to sup- 
port several housing bills. I have also 
voted favorably on appropriations bills 
for housing, totaling many millions of 
dollars, in a sincere effort to assist in 
the veterans’ housing program. Instead 
of more laws and legislation at this time, 
I believe we need less red tape and regu- 
lation and a more realistic approach by 
those administrators charged with this 
responsibility. 

The necessary relief must be forth- 
coming now. The veteran wants a home, 
not a promise. One veterans’ organiza- 
tion, through its officials, recently made 
the following comments in a Washing- 
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ton paper regarding the housing pro- 
gram: 


The officials accused the administration 
and all its bureaus of a lack of frankness 
with the American people by claiming that 
the WET bill is a veterans’ housing 
measure “when this is not the fact.” 

On the basis of having had more contact 
with Federal housing officials than any other 
veterans’ organization they said: 

“We have reason to lack confidence in cer- 
tain of these (housing) officials. We re- 
member that these NHA officials ‘sat out’ 
4 years of war and 8 months of postwar, some 
with occupational draft deferments. We 
remember that these officials guessed wrong 
on the postwar needs of the country and 
denied building priority permits to private 
builders on the grounds that many cities, in- 
cluding Washington, were already over- 
built. 

“TOO MUCH REGULATION 


“The veterans housing program already 
suffers from too much Government regula- 
tion for the successful operation of the free 
enterprise system and too little regulation 
for the successful operation of the socialistic 
system. 

“We believe that the veterans’ housing 
program will be best served if NHA officials 
will concentrate on getting houses under the 
ample legislation now existing, rather than 
by devoting time and manpower to lobbying 
for additional legislation.” 


Worthy Efforts in the Battle Against 
Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, cancer is 
such a terrible disease that has scourged 
the world in all generations we are glad 
that in this age when science has made 
such great advances that we are encour- 
aged to think that the time will soon 
come when we can successfully combat 
this scourge. 

I am glad to print as part of my re- 
marks an article written by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James H. Cotter, L. L. D., Litt. D., a 
very distinguished scholar and church- 
man from my home city of Ironton, Ohio. 
In this article Dr. Cotter writes of the 
accomplishments of a distinguished sci- 
entist against cancer: 

THOUGHTS 
(Specially written for the Irish World by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. James H. Cotter, LLD., Litt. D.) 
CANCER UNDONE 

The Irish World takes off its hat, makes its 
bow, and tenders its most profound congrat- 
ulations to Dr. George Speri Sperti, director 
of the Institum Divi Thomae, founded 11 
years ago by the Most Rev. John T. McNich- 
olas, Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

The American Medical Association at its 
annual meeting in San Francisco paid 
glowing tribute to Dr. Sperti and the Institu- 
tum Divi Thomae before its thousands of 
doctors hungering for the cure of humanity’s 
arch enemy, dreaded cancer. To the de- 
light of the medical men, Dr. Joseph C. 
Amersbach of the skin and cancer clinic of 
Columbia University of New York City, took 
the floor and announced for the first time in 
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history the curing of 39 cases of skin cancer 
by the tissue extract substance, discovered 
by a genius that humanity will ever extol— 
Dr. George Speri Sperti. Thunders of ap- 
plause greeted the glorious news, only a 
presage of the myriads of mankind that will 
ever bless the name of the discoverer. 

Dr. Sperti received the benedictions on 
his name with that humility ever expressive 
of his spiritual character, readily noticed 
by his friends. Although ranked high in his 
profession as one of the seven members of 
the Pontifical Academy of Science and decked 
with the Catholic Action medal and Mendel 
award, he has never exploited himself. His 
life has been immersed in thought and his 
tongue has never lost itself in vanities. 
We hail with joy this benefactor of men. 
His discovery will never cease to bring thanks 
and praise from a world that, until this 
blessed hour, well-nigh despaired to outwit 
cancer. 

What honor, too, he brings to the Catholic 
faith, a faith, repudiated by the thoughtless, 
to be an enemy of science. He has shown 
that science is the handmaid of religion for 
deeply learned, he knows what is really true 
in science must be true in religion and vice 
versa. 

With heartfelt gratitude for your discovery, 
Dr. Sperti, I join the universal acclaim. 


We Should Have a New Policy Toward 
Our Friend, China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to invite the attention of the Con- 
gress and the American people to the 
present American policy toward China. 

The United States should have a new 
policy toward our friend and ally, China. 

The first thing I want to say is that 
our great General Marshall is doing an 
impossible and probably a very wrong 
thing in China. I do not think any sin- 
gle person in this world can successfully 
put Communists together with other po- 
litical elements. Soviet Russia is a good 
example. 

General Marshall is working on a plan 
of putting Chinese Communists in the 
Chinese Government, while we Ameri- 
cans and this Congress are keeping 
American Communists out of our own 
American Government. Is this a reason- 
able policy and a realistic one? 

The American leftists say that the 
Chinese Communist Party is a liberal 
party, not the type of Russian Commu- 
nist. A few Chinese experts of our State 
Department held this point of view 1 year 
ago, although they have changed their 
opinions now. We must realize that all 
Communists and Communistic ideologies 
come from Soviet Russia. There is no 
exception of Chinese Communists. Com- 
munists, all over the world, believe that 
Russia can do no wrong. 

The Chinese Communist leader, Gen- 
eral Chow En-lai even appraised Russian 
policy in Mongol and Manchuria. They 
would rather sacrifice their fatherland 
for their political headquarters—Moscow. 


Our American Communists get their po- 
litical inspiration from Moscow also. 

Let us, as Members of the Congress, and 
American citizens, think of what will 
happen when the armed and fighting 
Chinese Communist Party succeeds in 
China. Can we Members of this Con- 
gress of the United States expect any free 
trade, free enterprise, and free press in 
China? The American citizens would 
not be able to do anything in China if 
the Chinese Communist Party, through 
the force of armed might, dominates 
China. Who is furnishing the Chinese 
Communist Party with the munitions of 
war with which to wage a war against 
the regularly constituted Chinese Gov- 
ernment which the United States has 
pledged to assist in the effort to main- 
tain a true peaceful democracy? Not 
only that, once the efficiently armed Chi- 
nese Communist Party conquers the reg- 
ularly constituted Chinese Government— 
which the United States has recog- 
nized—the whole of Asia would become 
Soviet Russia’s sphere of influence. 

Do we Americans, and does the Con- 
gress of the United States like this kind 
of business of pushing the Japanese out 
of China and then let the Russians take 
over Asia? Is this the aim of our Amer- 
ican policy in this World War II? 

It seems we have no cther alternative, 
either the United States must help Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek clean up the armed 
Chinese Communists, under certain con- 
ditions, or the United States withdraw 
our troops out of China. Do we like 
to go back to isolationism? If not, I 
say to every Member of the Congress, 
and to every American citizen, we must 
take some prompt and constructive ac- 
tion. The consequence of our failure of 
stopping Japan in Manchuria in 1931, 
was the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
in 1941. Does the Congress of the United 
States want history to repeat itself? We 
Americans want to see a free and demo- 
cratic China, but not a Chinese Tito 
Government. The situation of China at 
this time is very grave. We probably 
have no time to hesitate. The United 
States has recognized the Government 
of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and we are mor- 
ally pledged to help China. What are our 
conditions in helping Chiang? When 
should our Government call General 
Marshall back to the United States? 
Please let me answer that second ques- 
tion first. I do not believe General Mar- 
shall can ever achieve his mission if his 
mission is really that of mediator between 
the Chinese Nationalist Government and 
the armed Chinese Communist Party. We 
better call General Marshall back. It is 
no use for him to stay in-China any 
longer. The more time General Marshall 
wastes in China, the more complicated 
interna] affairs and the internal situation 
becomes in China. 

I have no prejudice toward the Na- 
tionalist Government of China. If my 
judgment is not wrong, the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government cannot survive un- 
der its present inefficient administration. 
The first condition to constructively help 
China, . would like to say, is to officially 
and very firmly ask Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek to do his governmental house- 
cleaning work immediately. Many Chi- 
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nese people hate the United States be- 
cause our Government supports the most 
unpopular Kung and Soong families. We 
must make it clear to the Chinese Goy- 
ernment and the Chinese people that we 
American do not have any particular in- 
terest in any particular Chinese citizen. 
We are interested in bettering the hor- 
rible condition of the millions of under- 
nourished and underfed poor citizens of 
China. Simultaneously, the American 
Government should also ask the Soong 
brothers and Kung’s wife and children to 
leave the United States. We should not 
let these money squeezers—Who bleed 


to have expensive good times at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York when 
the majority of the 400 millions of Chi- 
neée are underfed and are dying from 
starvation. An action of this kind is not 
only the most efficient method to curb 
the armed Communist Party offensive 
movement against the regularly consti- 
tuted Government of China, but it will 
also show our great faith in the Chinese 
people. And it must be done quickly. It 
prea be too late if we allow a few months 
elay. 

Unfortunately, most Chinese high- 
ranking Government officials are ques- 
tionable politicians and selfish creatures. 
Take for example one well known Chi- 
nese politician by the name of Sun Fo, 
the son of Sun Yat-sen, the founder of 
the Chinese Republic. He is doing his 
best to build up his popularity in the 
United States. Some American news- 
paper correspondents call him a sym- 
bol of Chinese liberals. We know very 
well about his strong attitude toward 
Japan in 1937. But few American peo- 
ple know the absolute fact that he sent 
all of his children and his wife to the 
United States when China was fighting 
Japan. Sun also used his political in- 
fluence to get his son out of the American 
draft. Our American Department of 
State probably has his son’s record on 
this matter. Can we Americans trust 
this kind of a politician to patriotically 
and efficiently serve the cause of true 
Democracy in China? I don’t mean to 
say that all Chinese are no good. In 
fact there are many millions of good 
Chinese men in China. They are very 
anxious to do their part for their country. 
Unfortunately this good group of Chinese 
citizens are oppressed by the bad political 
influences in and outside of China. We 
Americans should use all of our powe! 
and good influence to back up and sub- 
Stantially support this. good group. 

therwise sooner or later, the Chinese 
Communist party, through the force of 
armed might, will dominate China and 
we Americans will suffer the conse- 
quences. 

In other words, China needs political 
new blood badly. We Americans should 
help her to build up this new blood. 
There is no choice. Shall we Americans 
constructively work out a concrete plan 
to carry out this idea? We must do it 
for our great friend—China. Once we 
have a practical concrete policy we 
should concentrate our effort to carry out 
this policy. No matter how much it wil! 
cost us. A high price is always worth 
while to be paid in doing and accom- 















plishing a right thing. It will be too late 
to regret if we lose our Chinese friend- 
ship to Russia. I say to my colleagues 
of the Congress, please do not pretend 
to be smart and informed on what is 
happening in China. Please do not let 
us fool ourselves, in that we are not in- 
terfering with Chinese internal affairs. 
The problem of today is how can the 
United States work it our more efficiently, 
so that the Chinese Communist Party 
can be disarmed, peace restored in China, 
and the 400,000,000 Chinese citizens be 
given an opportunity, under a democratic 
form of government, to banish famine 
and armed strife within their country— 
so that China might once again be peace- 
ful and prosperous. 





Radio Address of Hon. Irwin Steingut 
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HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
a radio address made by the Honorable 
Irwin Steingut, minority leader of the 
New York State Assembly, on Thursday, 
July 25, 1946: 


Equality of opportunity for all people, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed, is a cardinal 
principle of American democracy. Still it is 
another one of those domestic problems we 
keep deferring. It is our very unwillingness 
to discuss equality of opportunity, especially 
equality of higher educational opportunity to 
all who are qualified, that makes it an in- 
dictment against all of us. 

Some people take it for granted that peace 
is something that comes automatically after 
a war. But you and I know that it isn’t 
so. The fighting war is over, that’s true. 
But the peace, which must be made, is some- 
thing we have to work for, build and cherish. 

One of the problems of the peace is to pro- 
vide a full measure of equality of opportunity. 
Let's face the facts: People are discriminated 
against on the basis of their color, or the 
manner in which they worship. People are 
not given jobs because their skin is black or 
yellow, because they are Jews, Catholics, or 
Protestants. Too often the test for a job 
is not the applicant’s qualifications. Dis- 
crimination, in too many instances, starts 
in some of the universities in New York 
State. Young men and women are denied 
the opportunity to study the arts, the 
sciences, and the professions only because 
they are born to parents of foreign ancestry 
or because their religious beliefs differ from 
that of the universities’ governing boards. 
This is particularly true of the medical 
schools in New York State. Qualified stu- 
dents are denied admission to medical schools 
here because of the existence of a quota sys- 
tem which is predicated upon Hitler-like 
racial prejudices and religious bigotry. To 
deny the opportunity to study for a career 
for which a youth is qualified, is to fortify 
and perpetuate an un-American condition 
hot in keeping with our love for freedom and 
democracy. 

I am deeply concerned about those war 
veterans, and the recent graduates of high 
schools, and those who will be graduated 
in the future, all of whom are entitled to 
enter a university if they are qualified 
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scholastically. I am deeply concerned about 
those youths who are now being stymied, and 
will continue to be stymied, in their efforts 
for higher learning, because of their race, 
color, or creed. I am deeply concerned about 
those who are prevented from training for 
professions because of limited finances. 

With these thoughts in mind, I intro- 
duced a bill at the recent session of the New 
York State Legislature for the immediate 
establishment of a New York State univer- 
sity. This State university is to be built 
and conducted by the State of New York to 
enable youths with the necessary scholastic 
qualifications to study the arts, the sciences, 
and éhe professions. A student’s race, color, 
or creed is to be of no concern to the uni- 
versity. If a qualified student cannot af- 
ford to pay the tuition fees, that student 
shall be admitted regardless of his financial 
position. 

It is .ndeed a sad commentary upon the 
richest State of the Union, New York, to be 
the one and only State in the entire United 
States that does not have © State university 
of its own. The New York State university 
I propose would stand as a bulwark against 
the discriminatory practices of Columbia 
University. The New York State university 
I propose would enhance the position of a 
university like Fordham, which although a 
Catholic institution, yet admits without dis- 
crimination of any kind students of all re- 
ligious beliefs. It is your job and mine to 
see to it that a New York State university 
is created without any unnecessary delay. 
Unless this State university is created at 
once, many of our war veterans and high- 
school graduates will not be able to enter col- 
lege at all. The New York State university 
I propose will maintain the American tradi- 
tion of equality for all, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. It will guarantee equal op- 
portunity for academic and professional 
training for all applicants qualified by pre- 
liminary education. Its scholastic attain- 
ments will be of the highest order. Its fac- 
ulty will be worthy of such an institution. 
Its facilities will be commensurate with the 
needs of our student population. 

Governor Dewey has appointed a commit- 
tee to learn whether there is need for a State 
university. I fear that this committee will 
delay the creation of the university. There 
is nothing which neecs be inquired into. 
The statistics on the number of students 
seeking admission to universities in this 
State are available. The proof of discrimi- 
natory practices of some universities is 
available. It is agreed by leading educators 
that a State university is the proper cap- 
stone to the structure of any sound educa- 
tional system. The facts in the matter of 
creating a New York State university is self- 
demonstrating. Then why a committee to 
cause delay? 

I recently wrote to the President of the 
American Medical Association requesting an 
investigation of the quota system in the 
medical schools of our State. I asked the 
AMA to support the creation of a New York 
State university. But I regret to say that 
a spckesman for the AMA has completely 
ignored the issues and bluntly declared— 
and I quote him—“it is of no concern to us 
whether an applicant does or does not belong 
to a minority group.” 

By its admitted lack of concern, I say that 
the American Medical Association is con- 
doning the continuation of the quota system. 
The association is lending its name and its 
support to discrimination. It is encourag- 
ing a nasty manifestation of un-American- 
ism in cur medical schools. The AMA is re- 
fusing to encourage equal educational op- 
portunity for all who are qualified. The as- 
sociation refuses to admit that every man, 
woman, and child is entitled to all human 
rights and privileges and that no one shall 
be discriminated against in any field of en- 
deavor because of race, color, or creed. The 
American Medical Association renders a sub- 
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stantial disservice to its distinguished mem- 
bership by taking a position that the basic 
principles upon which this country was 
founded have evolved to include life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness to some, not all. 
It is hardly befitting an association of doc- 
tors, men and women who serve humanity, 
to declare that it is not concerned with a 
cancerous ideology of discrimination and 
hurt to fellow man. 

I appeal to the medical societies of New 
York City to take up the investigation which 
the American Medical Association has re- 
fused. Time does not permit me to dwell 
at the length I would like to on this subject. 

But let me leave this thought for action 
with you. Write to Governor Dewey at Al- 
bany and request him to speed the work of 
the special investigating committee looking 
into the need for the establishment of a New 
York State university. Let that committee 
start its work at once so that it can report 
to the legislature on the first day of the next 
session in January. At that time my bill for 
a New York State university can be enacted 
into law in double quick time. The univer- 
sity could be established as the finest educa- 
tional institution in the country, and it 
would be liberally supported by the people. 

With your support—with your pressure in 
defense of a just cause—we will create a 
New York State university, with equality of 
opportunity for all. 





Summary of Activities of the Republican 
Congressional Food Study Committee 
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HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, early 
in the first session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives recognized the 
need for an independent study of basic 
national problems from a Republican 
point of view. Accordingly the House 
Republican floor leader, Hon JOSEPH W. 
ManrTIN, Jr., named two special Republi- 
can committees—a tax-study commit- 
tee and a food-study committee. Repre- 
sentative DANIEL A. REED of New York 
was named chairman of the tax commit- 
tee and Representative THoMAs A. JENK- 
Ins, of Ohio, chairman of the food study 
committee. 

Whether or not this Republican ac- 
tion and the ensuing successful and 
worth-while conduct of these special Re- 
publican committees was responsible for 
its action, it is nevertheless worthy of 
note that the special joint committee, 
known as the La Follette-Monroney com- 
mittee which studied legislative reor- 
ganization during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, gave its approval to the idea 
of party committees for the purpose of 
developing the policies of the respective 
parties in Congress. 

Although the principle of party com- 
mittees was not adopted in the bill, the 
essential features of the special Repub- 
lican committees which have been func- 
tioning for more than 3 years are nearly 
exactly those which the La Follette-Mon- 
roney committee sought to include in 
the congressional reorganization bill: 
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First. To provide party members in the 
House with accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation in their specialized fields; 

Second. To develop and _ crystallize 


party policy on important issues con-~ 


fronting the House. 

Because food and food shortages have 
been such an important factor during the 
recent war years, the Republican Con- 
gressional Food Study Committee has 
been the more active of the two special 
Republican committees and has estab- 
lished such a unique record of achieve- 
ment in its assigned field that it may 
well have set a legislative precedent 
which will bring about the reforms aimed 
at by the La Follette-Monroney commit- 
tee without formal action by the Con- 
gress. 

Since the Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee was formed, Mr. 
Speaker, I have served as its secretary. 
It seems fitting and proper, therefore, 
that I should, during this last week of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, make a general 
summary of the work of the committee 
as I have observed it over a period of 
more than 3 years. 

UNIFIED FOOD CONTROL 


For the past 2 years each successive 
revision of the Price Control Act and 
other war emergency laws has made some 
progress toward the sensible and logical 
idea of placing complete control of a 
unified national food program under one 
agency. Credit for the progress which 
has been made in this direction goes al- 
most entirely to the Republican Con- 
gressional Food Study Committee. 

When the committee was first organ- 
ized more than 3 years ago, its initial 
statement was to point out the logical 
absurdity of a so-called food program 
in which responsibility for production, 
processing, rationing, pricing, allocations, 
and Government purchases were divided 
among a dozen different agencies. It 
pointed out then that if we were to have 
a real food program capable of meeting 
the needs of our own civilians, the armed 
forces, and the war-ravaged populations 
of other lands, it could be achieved only 
by placing the whole responsibility for 
all aspects of such a program under one 
competent agency. 

A bill to establish such a program was 
introduced by Chairman JENKINS and 
‘approved by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. It encountered strenuous 
opposition from the executive branch of 
the Government, however, and was never 
brought to a vote in the House. 

Since that time the committee has 
fought continuously for adoption of this 
principle. It made its first big gain in 
June 1945 when the bill to extend OPA 
for another year was before the House. 

An amendment by Chairman JENKINS 
transferring all authority over food ex- 
eept the mechanical job of rationing 
from OPA to the Department of Agri- 
culture was adopted by teller vote. Two 
days later the administration was able 
to rally enough strength to defeat the 
Jenkins amendment on a roll call, but 
was not able to defeat an amendment 
couched in less pointed terms but having 
virtually the same effect introduced by 
Representative Aucust H. ANDRESEN, of 
Minnesota. also a member of the com- 


mittee. This gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture veto power over all OPA regula- 
tions affecting food and, theoretically, 
for the first time placed responsibility 
for both production and distribution 
over this country’s food supplies under 
one head. 

By one device and another, however, 
the administration was able to prevent 
the Secretary of Agriculture from exer- 
cising the policy-making powers of food 
pricing and distribution intended by this 
act. 

In the latest revision of the price+con- 
trol law, therefore, it was necessary to 
strengthen the provisions giving policy 
control over food prices to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and making OPA in that 
respect virtually nothing but an admin- 
istrative agency to carry out the policies 
laid down by the Department of Agri- 
culture 

WAR INDUSTRY STATUS 

Along with centralized responsibility 
for food production, the committee in- 
sisted that food production should be 
given the status of a war industry and 
farmers provided with the tools, labor, 
and priorities necessary to do their job. 
This became formal Republican policy 
early in 1945 when it was adopted by the 
Republican conference in the House and 
was one of the first major objectives an- 
nounced by Secretary Anderson when he 
took over the Department of Agriculture. 

BEEF 


Including in its membership several 
Republican Congressmen with intimate 
knowledge of the cattle industry, the 
committee in October 1943 warned of the 
developing squeeze on cattle feeders and 
predicted a serious meat shortage unless 
the situation were remedied. Adminis- 
tration leaders scoffed at the idea of a 
meat shortage with cattle more plentiful 
on the ranges than ever before, and it 
was not until the summer of 1945 that 
the outraged protests of a meat-hungry 
populace forced the Administration to 
take the action relieving the squeeze on 
cattle feeders which had been recom- 
mended by the Republican committee 2 
years previously. In the meantime, the 
committee had shown the way by recom- 
mending a guaranteed price program for 
cattle feeders and payments which would 
provide an incentive for them to fatten 
cattle—the very policies which were be- 
latedly adopted by the Administration. 

Incidentally, in connection with the 
meat shortage, the committee scored one 
of its quickest and most outstanding vic- 
tories. In the spring of 1945, the OPA, 
in an announced effort to drive cattle 
away from small local slaughterers and 
into the establishments of the big inter- 
state slaughterers, established a quota 
on nonfederally inspected slaughterers 
which limited their kill to a percentage 
of their reported slaughter in 1944. This 
move had the effect of preventing local 
slaughterers from operating at anything 
near capacity, even though there was 
plenty of livestock available, but it did 
not appreciably increase the output of 
the larger packing houses. 

The Republican committee immediate- 
ly protested this arbitrary quota system 
and led the fight to eliminate quotas 
which culminated in adoption by Con- 
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gress of an amendment to the Price Con. 
trol Act prohibiting OPA from establish- 
ing any such quotas if slaughterers were 
certified by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as maintaining sanitary establishments. 
In spite of the new law, OPA succeeded in 
entangling the certifying procedure with 
so many qualifications and red tape that 
by the end of August—2 months after 
adoption of the amendment—only 132 
out of the 16,000 local slaughterers in the 
country had been relieved of their quota 
limitations. 

On September 4, 1945, the committee 
publicly disclosed this situation and 
charged OPA and the Department of 
Agriculture with openly thwarting the 
will of Congress. On September 5, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture were called before an official House 
committee and asked to explain this sit- 
uation. On September 6, OPA and agri- 
culture officials went into a huddle on the 
matter and on September 8, the whole 
quota system was abolished, resulting 
almost immediately in a flood of beef into 
retail markets. 

PORK 


The committee’s outstanding failure to 
date has been its lack of success in get- 
ting either congressional or administra- 
tive action to correct conditions which 
it believes are responsible for the tre- 
mendous reduction in production of 
pork. A major factor in the recent 
famine, and one of the chief reasons for 
the present scarcity of fats and oils, is 
the drop in hog production of the past 2 
years. ‘The reason for this, says the 
committee, is the crazy-quilt system of 
price ceilings on hogs and corn which 
has been established by OPA, 

The ceiling price on corn varies from 
State to State and from county to coun- 
ty, being as much as 45 or 50 cents higher 
in some parts of the country than in 
others. The ceiling price on hogs, on 
the other hand, was almost uniform 
throughout the country, varying by only 
a few cents per hundred pounds to allow 
for transportation differentials. Since 
hogs eat chiefly corn, the committee 
pointed out that this would make hog 
raising relatively profitable in areas 
where corn was cheap but entirely un- 
profitable in areas where higher ceiling 
prices for corn prevailed. It opposed 
establishment of a Nation-wide uniform 
ceiling price for hogs at the time it was 
proposed by OPA and predicted then the 
terrific drop in hog production which has 
resulted. 

REPORTS ON FOREIGN FOOD SITUATION 


As early as 1943 the committee pointed 
out that tremendous and urgent foreign 
demands on our food supplies would 
surely be made and that in the interests 
of intelligent planning to meet those 
demands, the fullest and most accurate 
reports of foreign requirements should 
be available to our Government. Reso- 
lutions were introduced in the House by 
three members of the committee, Chair- 
man JENKINS, Representative CANFIELD, 
of New Jersey, and by me, calling for 
reports to Congress from American rep- 
resentatives on the Combined Resources 
Board, the Combined Shipping Adjus‘- 
ment Board, and the Combined Raw 
Materials Board. 














These resolutions were sidetracked by 
the administration. Until former Pres- 
ident Hoover’s recent report, no com- 
prehensive reports of foreign food needs 
and supplies had ever been made and 
the lack of such information has been 
the most serious obstacle to the relief of 
distress and hunger abroad. Congres- 
sional opposition to appropriation of 
further money for UNRRA arose chiefly 
from the fact that no honest and reliable 
reports of foreign food supplies or of 
the disposition of our food shipments 
were available to Congress or to the 
American people. 

CONSUMER FOOD SUBSIDIES 


At the time they were proposed by the 
edministration, the Republican Congres- 
sional Food Study Committee pointed out 
the fallacy of consumer subsidies on food. 
There are two kinds of food subsidies, it 
reported to its colleagues in the House. 
One is for the purpose of stimulating 
larger production; the other is simply to 
keep down the retail price to the con- 
sumer. The two have been constantly 
confused and misused, the committee 
charged. Most subsidies put into effect 
by the administration have been used 
primarily to keep down the retail price, 
and, rather than stimulating production, 
most of them have actually discouraged 
it. Payment of subsidies to keep down 
retail prices, the committee said, merely 
passes on to taxpayers of the future part 
of our national grocery bill at a time when 
the Nation was well able to pay its own 
grocery bills. These subsidies on dairy 
products, meat, and‘other food products 
are now recognized by the administration 
as one of its major wartime blunders and 
a serious handicap to orderly reconver- 
sion of the food industry. 

MORE FOOD FOR WORKERS IN HEAVY INDUSTRIES 


In November 1943 the committee first 
pointed out a fact that OPA refused to 
recognize until the summer of 1945—that 
workers in heavy industries, such as 
miners, steel workers, and lumbermen, re- 
quired more meat and other substantial 
foods than those engaged in office work 
and lighter labor. It recommended at 
that time the adoption of a system of 
rationing which would provide more red 
points for those engaged in essential 
heavy industries. This policy was finally 
adopted in a half-hearted manner 2 years 
later by OPA, when it was too late to be 
of any assistance to higher production for 
war purposes, 

POULTRY 

As early as June 1943, after holding 
hearings in Boston, the committee 
Warned of a developing poultry black 
market on the east coast. The adminis- 
tration refused to heed these warnings, 
and the result was a black market which 
for more than 2 years held the eastern 
seaboard in its grip, prevented ordinary 
householders from securing any poultry 
for food, throve on prices two or three 
umes as high as the legal OPA ceilings, 
and created a national scandal. 

SUGAR 

In 1944, the committee warned that 
Government sugar policies were leading 
directly to decreased production and an 
impending sugar shortage. It recom- 





mended more realistic price policies with 
regard to Cuban and Puerto Rican pro- 
duction, the elimination of the consum- 
er subsidy on sugar, and a return to 
American sugar-beet growers which 
would at least induce them to maintain 
their production of 1940. These warn- 
ings, too, went unheeded and the com- 
mittee could do little more than say, “I 
told you so,” when the sugar shortage 
descended on the country. Since then, 
the Department of Agriculture has fol- 
lowed the committee’s recommendations 
in increasing the return to sugar-beet 
growers but it will be another year before 
the unnecessary scarcity of this vital 
food product can be remedied. 

PARTY BOAT FISHING 


Typical of many unpublicized activ- 
ities of the committee is the case of 
gasoline for party boat fishermen. Along 
the seacoasts and larger lakes of our 
country thousands of boats normally op- 
erate during fishing seasons to carry fish- 
ermen out for a day’s angling. These 
boats run on a regular schedule, carry- 
ing usually 30 to 40 persons per trip. The 
fish they catch go directly into home con- 
sumption and commercial channels and 
their catch is estimated by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000,000 pounds anually, 
equivalent to one-fifth of the fresh fish 
consumed in this country each year. 

In spite of the Nation’s urgent need for 
high-protein foods during the war, one 
of OPA’s first acts when gas rationing 
started was to prohibit operators of 
party fishing boats from obtaining gaso- 
line. Apparently unable to distinguish 
between the passenger who was fishing 
for fun, and the boat operator who was 
engaged in a food-producing operation, 
OPA refused to allocate gasoline for this 
purpose. For 2 years, the supplies of 
fresh fish which would have been avail- 
able from this source were denied to con- 
sumers. Not until a subcommittee head- 
ed by Representative JaMEs C. AUCHIN- 
cLoss of New Jersey conducted formal 
hearings and presented OPA with iron- 
bound proof of the high efficiency and 
value of this source of food supplies did 
OPA reverse its stand and issue gasoline 
to party boat fishermen. 


UNRRA 


Second only to its leadership in efforts 
to place control over the Nation’s food 
program.under the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, was the leadership of the Food 
Study Committee in House action in 1945 
on additional appropriations for UNRRA. 
After a careful study of UNRRA reports 
and activities, the committee issued a 
report urging immediate appropriation 
of funds necessary to complete the relief 
job in Europe, with adoption of safe- 
guards which would assure food and 
other relief supplies reaching those for 
whom they were intended, and provide 
some acceptable accounting of UNRRA 
operations. This report became the 
basis of House action on UNRRA, with 
Food Committee members leading the 
fight for immediate appropriation of 
funds and for an amendment giving 
American newspaper correspondents the 
right to enter and report from countries 
receiving UNRRA assistance. 
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COFFEE 


Not the least valuable of the commit- 
tee’s functions is that of keeping a watch- 
ful eye on activities of Government 
agencies and recommending action where 
action appears to be required. A recent 
example of this is in a report of the com- 
mittee pointing out that our price poli- 
cies on coffee were preventing a normal 
flow of coffee from South American 
countries to the United States and en- 
dangering our friendly relations with 
Latin-American countries, at the time 
when we should have been making every 
effort to implement those good relation- 
ships. Steps are finally being taken by 
the administration to correct this situ- 
ation. 

1946 FOOD SUPPLIES 


Long before the administration came 
forward with its famine propaganda and 
its ‘frantic efforts to conserve dwindling 
food supplies, the Republican Committee 
warned that food reserves in the coun- 
try were reaching an all-timé low. Our 
carry-over of many important food com- 
modities is smaller this year than for 
many years. Canned goods, for example, 
will have a carry-over this year 51 per- 
cent smaller than in 1941. This means, 
the committee pointed out, that for the 
first time since the war started the 
United States must depend almost en- 
tirely on this year’s crops for the food 
we expect to eat and to share with others 
next winter. 

FARM MACHINERY 


Early this year, the committee reiter- 
ated the plea it had voiced throughout 
the war—that farmers be given adequate 
quantities of machinery with which to 
accomplish their tremendous production 
tasks. In letters to Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach and Civilian Production 
Administrator Small, chairman Jenkins 
asked their cooperation in settling strikes 
in the farm machinery industry and se- 
curing priorities for machinery manu- 
facturers. The committee has contended 
from the first that production of ade- 
quate supplies of farm machinery was 
ar. essential war job and that priorities 
for production of farm equipment should 
have been as high as those for the man- 
ufacture of munitions tools. 

In spite of all warnings, however, farm 
machinery production is still far below 
the minimum required and recent reports 
indicate that in many States the lack of 
adequate machinery will seriously handi- 
cap food production this year. 

FERTILIZER 

With all-out farm production vitally 
necessary this year, every effort should 
have been made to provide farmers with 
all the fertilizer they could use. Several 
months ago the committee pointed out 
that this was not being done. Govern- 
ment-owned nitrogen plants capable of 
producing enough fertilizer to more than ® 
fulfill all our needs were closed on VJ-day. 
Considerable quantities of fertilizer have 
been shipped to Japan, Germany, and 
other countries. Three cotton and to- 
bacco producing States in the Southeast 
have been allocated more fertilizer for 
1946 than will go to 25 food-producing 
States in the Middle West and North. 
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All these moves by the administration 
have been protested vigorously by the 
committee, with the result that some 
Government nitrogen piants have been 
reopened and the acute fertilizer situa- 
tion is being eased. 

FOOD SECRECY 


To the Republican committee goes 
the credit for ripping aside the veil of 
secrecy surrounding disposal of Ameri- 
can food supplies which had been im- 
posed by the administration during the 
war. The committee opposed unneces- 
sary secrecy even during the war and 
succeeded in making available to the 
American public a number of reports on 
disposition of their food supplies which 
otherwise would have been kept secret 
by administration officials. 

Even after the war was over, the De- 
partment of Agriculture food allocation 
schedules, which allocate every pound 
of food produced in the United States 
and designate its disposition to other 
countries, were kept secret from the pub- 
lic by continuing the allocation sheets as 
restricted documents. 

After informal efforts of the committee 
to secure removal of the restricted class- 
ification had failed, the committee 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture demanding the removal of 
this secrecy. The result is that now, 
for the first time since the war started, 
the American public is privileged to 
know in advance exactly what disposition 
the administration intends to make of 
its food supplies. Except for the watch- 
fulness of this committee, it is fair to 
assume that this important information 


would have been kept secret indefinitely 
from the American public. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


Thus far the committee’s activities 
have been confined of necessity primarily 
to an effort to correct the worst features 
of the administration’s wartime handling 
of food and to prevent complete break- 
down of food production and distribution 
processes. With many of its own meas- 
ures forced upon a reluctant administra- 
tion, the committee is now turning its 
attention to the more constructive job of 
considering and suggesting legislation to 
improve the conditions under which food 
is produced, processed, and distributed. 

The first product of the constructive 
phase of its program has already been 
enacted by Congress. This was a bill 
sponsored by the committee to bring 
about higher levels of nutrition, more 
economic methods of processing and dis- 
tribution, and broader use of American 
food products, by establishing for the first 
time a national policy of focusing scien- 
tific skill and research on the distribution 
and marketing of food. 

The bill sponsored by the committee 
_ was introduced in the House in March by 
Representative CLirrorp R. Hope, of 
Kansas, chairman of one of the subcom- 
mittees, and was promptly acted upon by 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Combined with another marketing meas- 
ure, it was recently passed by both the 
House and Senate. 

The significance of this measure is that 
it lays the foundation for a self-sustain- 


ing, prosperous agriculture and for the 
complete abandonment of the economy 
of scarcity theory. The Republican- 
sponsored legislation will reorganize the 
Department of Agriculture on the theory 
that intelligent application of scientific 
principles can result in profitable use of 
all the food this country is capable of 
producing and pave the way for a real 
economy of plenty in contrast to the sub- 
sidized economy of scarcity inaugurated 
by the New Deal. 


LEGISLATIVE PRECEDENT 


he outstanding success of the Repub- 
lican congressional food study com- 
mittee in its field of operations is un- 
questionably setting a legislative prece- 
dent. It is a practical demonstration of 
a new conception of legislative activity 
which, if adopted by both parties and 
carried out to its logical conclusion, can 
go far in solving many of the problems 
with which Congress is now beset and 
providing this country with a more up- 
to-date and efficient legislative body. 

There appears to be no practical rea- 
son why both parties in Congress should 
not appoint their own fact-finding and 
policy-making committees—such as the 
Republican food-study and tax-study 
committees—assigned to the _ several 
broad fields of activity in which most 
congressional action is centered. There 
might be, for example, party committees 
working constantly on foreign policy, 
governmental expenditures and appro- 
priations, business and financial legis- 
lation, veterans affairs, reclamation and 
conservation, and military and naval 
affairs. 

Such committees would be able to keep 
their colleagues constantly informed of 
developments in these fields, would pro- 
vide them with information which in 
most cases they would not have other- 
wise been able to obtain and—equally as 
important as any other function—would 
make for more clear-cut and decisive 
legislation by publicly announcing party 
policy on important issues and serving as 
the leaders and focal point of legislative 
action on such issues. 

Following is the list of Republican 
Members of Congress who are members 
of the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee: 

Thomas A. Jenkins, chairman, Ohio; 
James C. Auchincloss, treasurer, New 
Jersey; Harris Ellsworth, secretary, Ore- 
gon; Clifford R. Hope, Kansas; B. Carroll 
Reece, Tennessee; Charles A. Plumley, 
Vermont; Raymond S. Springer, Indi- 
ana; Sid Simpson, Illinois; Max Schwabe, 
Missouri; August H. Andresen, Minne- 
sota; Reid F. Murray, Wisconsin; Wil- 
liam S. Hill, Colorado; Chester E. Mer- 
row, New Hampshire; Dean P. Taylor, 
New York; J. Roland Kinzer, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. Edgar Chenoweth, Colorado; 
Hal Holmes, Washington; Frank A. Bar- 
rett, Wyoming; Clare E. Hoffman, Mich- 
igan; Frank L. Sundstrom, New Jersey; 
Christian A. Herter, Massachusetts; Car] 
Hinshaw, California; Clifford P. Case, 
New Jersey; Howard E. Campbell, Penn- 
sylvania; Ralph W. Gwinn, New York; 
Bartel J. Jonkman, Michigan; Francis 
Case, South Dakota; Gordon Canfield, 
New Jersey; Lawrence H. Smith, Wis- 
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consin; Paul Cunningham, Iowa: How. 
ard H. Buffett, Nebraska; John Phillips 
California; Charles B. Hoeven, Iow,: 
Chester H. Gross, Pennsylvania; Gera) 
W. Landis, Indiana; P. W. Griffiths, Ohio: 
Walt Horan, Washington; Jack Z. Ander. 
son, California; J. Glenn Beall, Mary. 
land; Charles W. Vursell, Illinois; Robert 
Hale, Maine; Lowell Stockman, Ore. 
gon; Joseph C. Baldwin, New York; John 
W. Gwynne, Iowa. 


Not One Sound Reason for Curtailment 
of Labor Department’s Most Useful 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am glad to include an edi- 
torial from the United Mine Workers 
Journal of August 1. 

This editorial calls attention to the 
lack of interest of the Congress in ap- 
propriating such a small sum of money 
for the Conciliation Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. This service has 
done a great deal of good in the matter 
of labor disputes, and it is generally con- 
ceded by all those familiar with labor- 
management problems that the strength- 
ening of the Conciliation Service would 
aid considerably in the settling of labor 
disputes. It just proves again that, as 
far as appropriations are concerned, we 
think more of our pigs and cows in this 
country than we do of our people. 


NOT ONE SOUND REASON FOR CURTAILMENT OF 
LABOR DEPARTMENT'S MOST USEFUL SERVICE 


One year after Secretary of Labor Schwel- 
lenbach took office with promises to reor- 
ganize and expand the Labor Department, a 
revolutionary policy that means curtailment 
of its most useful services has been adopted 

This backward step was a ruling by Con- 
ciliation Director Edgar L. Warren that the 
Labor Department shall no longer bear the 
costs of arbitrators to settle disputes betwee! 
labor and management. Heretofore, the ex- 
penses and fees of such arbitrators were 
borne by the Department. 

Why the Labor Department should be the 
sole arm of government to start economizing 
is unexplained. It is especially difficult 
understand when one compares costs of the 
Department that serves labor with the costs 
of the one that serves agriculture. 

Currént appropriations for the Agriculture 
Department run more than $827,000,000, o! 
which $28,180,000 is for the Extension Service 
alone. In sharp contrast the Labor Depa!t- 
ment is receiving a total of $140,000,000, o! 
which only $2,300,000 is for the Conciliation 
Service. Thus the farmer gets nearly eigh! 
times as much service as does the worker 

The proposal that county agents of the 
Agriculture Department should no longer be 
paid by the Government would unquestion- 
ably raise a storm of objections in farm c'T- 
cles and in Congress. Yet the similar Gov- 
ernment service of arbitrators paid from the 
Federal pay roll is wiped out overnight 

It is strange also that the economy ax 
should hit the Conciliation Service when | 








was precisely this service that was singled 
out by the labor-management conference 
last winter as offering the best prospects of 
industrial peace. Expansion, not curtail- 
ment, was proposed by the labor and man- 
agement conferees. 

Organized labor, which the Labor Depart- 
ment was established to serve, Just as Agri- 
culture promotes the interests of farmers, 
and Commerce those of business, has com- 
plained for years about the anemic condition 
of the Labor Department’s appropriations 
and services. It looked to Secretary Schwel- 
Jenbach to make a vigorous effort to obtain 
more funds for a more effective service. In- 
stead it sees the Department being shorn of 
even some of its present functions by Gov- 
ernment reorganization plans and mis- 
guided economy mover. 

In stating the new policy, Director Warren 
said that because the Conciliation Service 
cannot provide arbitrators in all cases, then 
it should not do so at all. If this is good 
logic, then the Conciliation Service might 
as well fold up and quit. Obviously it 
cannot settle all disputes that occur, but 
none has yet seriously suggested it stop do- 
ing what it can. It was left to Director War- 
ren to contribute this gem of official 
thinking. e 

Warren also indulges in another upside 
down piece of thinking when, after ad- 
mitting that arbitration has become widely 
accepted as the final step in grievance dis- 
putes, he proposes to discontinue the De- 
partment’s contribution to what all observers 
of industrial relationships have regarded as 
a forward step. In other words, it has 
worked so well we better stop it. 

While withdrawing the Government’s 
financial aid to arbitration, Warren neverthe- 
less undertakes to state the fees that arbi- 
trators should receive. He fixes these at $50 
to $100 a day, plus expenses. It would not 
require many arbitration cases at this rate 
to break most local unions. This fee is to 
be charged not only for the day or days of 
hearing the case, but also for cach day spent 
by the arbitrator in connection with and 
writing a decision in the case. It will be nice 
wort: if you can get it. 

The new policy, Warren hopes, will “act as 
a deterrent to ‘passing the buck’ to arbi- 
trators by Officials in the lower ranks of 
managements and unions.” Instead of con- 
sidering such action as “buck passing” one 
would think the director of the United States 
Conciliation Service would welcome being 
called in to settle a dispute, even the minor 
ones. It might give his conciliators some 
badly needed experience that they could 
draw on when the really difficult cases come 
up instead of having to “pass the buck” to 
the White House. 

One other thing that Warren seems to 
have lost sight of is that the men who work 
under him are now paid by the tax dollars 
of industry and labor. The workingman 
gets little enough for his tax dollar now. 
Taking away one of the important functions 
of the Arbitration Division will not mean a 
Saving in taxes, but only that the money 
will be spent for some less useful purpose. 

To make America safe for large fees for 
arbitrators Warren even presumes to tell 
labor and management what kind of arbitra- 
tion clauses they can write into their con- 
tracts. He declares: 

“Where presently existing contract pro- 
Visions specifically call for the appointment 
of arbitrators by the Service without cost to 
the parties, such provisions will be honored 
by the Arbitration Division upon request of 
the parties for the life of the present agree- 
ment only, not including renewals thereof. 
It is expected that in the renewal of such 
contracts the parties will negotiate an arbi- 


aaa clause in the ligh of the Service’s new 
0 icy.” 
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Uncovering Truths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the August edition of Midwestern Bul- 
letin, of Minneapolis, Minn., entitled 
“Uncovering Truths,” by Dr. Eduard 
Rothkirch: 


UNCOVERING TRUTHS 
(By Dr. Eduard Rothkirch) 


“Ye shall know the truth.” John 8: 32. 

The war in Europe has been over for more 
than a year. The propaganda mills are stilled 
and the war drums are muffled and the truth 
of much of the war propaganda is slowly 
beginning to lift its head from among the 
sordid debris of war. Today, we Americans 
who as a Nation have long been considered 
to be the champion of justice and truth in 
a world of power politics, petty hatreds, jeal- 
ousy, and distorted propaganda, now can 
look a bit more dispassionately upon some 
of the material which was circulated. 

Much evidence has come to light which 
confirms the tyranny of national socialism 
but in uncovering the brutalities practiced we 
are also bringing to light the untruths spread 
in order to incite the zeal of war. For exam- 
ple, in March and April of 1945, the papers 
of America carried the reports of Nazi hor- 
ror camps and in the course of reporting 
these stories many distorted facts crept into 
these news releases and the impression was 
given that our soldiers who were caught and 
imprisoned by the Germans were interned in 
the political prisoner camps that existed for 
years before the European war and were 
started when the Gestapo was established 
by Hitler. An official congressional commit- 
tee was appointed to investigate these con- 
centration camps and found that no Ameri- 
can prisoners of war had been imprisoned 
in these camps and that as a whole the treat- 
ment of American prisoners of war was in 
conformity with the rules of the Geneva 
Convention, that the mistreatment of a few 
American prisoners in POW camps was the 
exception rather than the rule. I quote 
from the “Prisoners of War Bulletin” of 
June 1945, issued by the American Red Cross: 

“Much anxiety appears to have been 
caused in the United States by the lack of 
understanding of the difference between 
concentration camps and prisoner of war 
camps. The latter, so far as American and 
other allied prisoners of war (except Soviet 
Russian) were concerned, enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the Geneva Convention. In spite 
of all their efforts, Swiss delegates of the 
International Red Cross were not permitted 
to visit the concentration camps for German 
and other European political prisoners and 
slave laborers. But they regularly visited 
prisoner of war camps. 

“The disclosures recently made of condi- 
tions which existed for years in German 
political concentration camps have outraged 
civilized opinion throughout the world. 
Whatever shortcomings the Geneva Conven- 
tion may have, it at least helped to place our 
prisoners of war and civilian internees on a 
different footing from political prisoners and 
slave laborers, who perished by thousands in 
camps which neutral inspectors were never 
permitted to visit. 

“Outside of normal human mortality for 
the long years or months spent in Germany, 
over 99 percent of our American prisoners 
will return to their families in this country.” 
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I also quote from a written reply by Mr. A. 
Henderson, Financial] Secretary to the British 
War Office, to a question in the House of 
Commons on April 27, 1945: 

“We have no information whatever to sug- 
gest that the prisoners of war camps were in 
any way to be compared with the appalling 
conditions prevailing in the concentration 
camps for German political prisoners such 
as Buchenwald.” 

This is the first of a series of articles 
which I shall write from time to time un- 
covering truths that are brought to light 
from responsible sources which require a re- 
valuation of some of the stories born of war 
hysteria. 





Good News for Puerto Rico ' 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include herein an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Evening Star 
of July 30, 1946, with respect to the ap- 
pointment of our colleague, Mr. PINERo, 
as Governor of Puerto Rico. I am sure 
this editorial reflects the sentiments of 
the membership of this House toward 
Mr. PINERO, whom we all love and respect 
for his ability, his sincerity, and his devo- 
tion to the people of Puerto Rico: 


GOOD NEWS FOR PUERTO RICO 


President Truman has acted wisely in 
nominating JEstUs T. PINERo to be Governor 
of Puerto Rico, a post that has been vacant 
since Rexford G. Tugwell’s resignation be- 
came effective on June 30. Assuming that 
the Senate confirms it—which certainly 
ought to be the case—the appointment will 
be unique in that it will turn over the office 
to a native for the first time since the island 
was brought under American rule almost a 
half century ago. 

For the past year and a half Mr. Pifiero 
has lived in Washington as Puerto Rico’s 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, and all 
who have come to know him have been im- 
pressed by his sincerity and his capabili- 
ties. Leader of the Popular Democratic Party, 
which is dominant in the island, he has 
served his people well for a long time, not 
only in the United States but as a member 
of the insular house of representatives. It 
is a measure of his countrymen’s confidence 
in him that a recent special session of the 
Puerto Rican Legislature, by an almost unan- 
imous vote, petitioned President Truman to 
name him as Mr. Tugwell’s successor. 

There can be no doubt that the President’s 
affirmative response will be greeted with wide- 
spread pleasure throughout the island. Few 
men know as much about Puerto Rico’s prob- 


“ lems and aspirations as Mr. Pifiero, and since 


his party is a controlling political force, his 
tenure should be marked by a happy rela- 
tionship between the legislature and the gov- 
ernorship. In any case, Puerto Ricans in 
general will read into his appointment an en- 
couraging confirmation of our resolve to 
help them achieve a greater and greater meas- 
ure of self-rule; nor can that fact fail to 
reflect creditably on us throughout Latin 
America. 

Puerto Rico, of course, is one of the most 
densely populated countries in the world and 
it has numerous economic difficulties to over- 
come. Given our help, however, it can cope 


with these and achieve what it ardently 
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and rightly seeks—a bright new status either 
as an independent land, one of our States, 
or an autonomous dominion closely linked 
with us. By naming Mr. Pifiero, President 
Truman has offered them particularly reas- 
suring evidence of our sincerity and good 
will in supporting their aspirations to that 
end. 


General Spaatz Addresses Paterson Air 


Power Club and the Nation on Thirty- 
ninth Anniversary of the AAF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
seen the Army Air Forces in action dur- 
ing the war and I have seen the effective- 
ness of its work in many theaters of 
operations. 

When I was at SHAEF (Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces) near London shortly after D-day 
in June 1944, I feared the robot bombs, 
then being fired from the Continent, were 
going to erase SHAEF. I was conster- 
nated when I saw the bomb damage 
wrought close to the quarters occupied 
by Lt. Gen. Carl S. Spaatz, now Com- 
manding General of the Army Air Forces. 
I feared the war had taken a turn for the 
worse. But “Tooey” Spaatz didn’t think 
so. He and his boys of the AAF were 
raising hell with the enemy, paving the 
way for the victorious march or our 
armies into the Reich. 

This afternoon, the thirty-ninth birth- 
day of the Army Air Forces, I had the 
happy privilege of introducing General 
Spaatz in a radio address at a luncheon 
at Teterboro, N. J., sponsored by the Pat- 
erson Air Power Club. Approximately 
1,000 members and friends of the AAF 
heard the general plead for a single de- 
partment of national defense, laud the 
Air Force as the strongest insurance 
against war, and envision a Nation on 
wings dedicated to peace. - 

The general’s speech in full follows: 

I. THE WARTIME AIR FORCE IN BEING 
One year ago today we had a wartime air 
force in being, at the peak of its strength. 

‘In 1940 it did not exist. There was, of 
course, a small nucleus of professional per- 
sonnel. The equipment for modern war was 
mostly in the dream stage on the drafting 
board. Then came the shock of Pearl Har- 
bor. The country galvanized to action. We 
began to build the wartime air force, almost 
from scratch. 

Thanks to the resistance maintained by our 
gallant allies we had 214 years to forge new 
and decisive weapons. We had time also to 
train our huge, but raw, manpower as pilots, 
navigators, gunners, and technicians of all 
sorts. The acquired skill of these newly 
trained air and ground crews determined the 
high incidence of our ultimate combat effi- 
ciency. By the spring of 1944 we had nearly 
80,000 aircraft on hand, of which half were 
on combat assignment. Our total personnel 
was two and one-third millions. That was 
an air force in being, engaged in all-out 
assault, in all theaters of the war. 

The over-all purpose of that wartime air 
force was to shorten the war. Its strategic 
objective, which became possible for the first 


time in history, was to reach over the surface 
line of war, and to paralyze the enemy’s war 
effort at the heart. That meant to destroy 
his vital industries, transport systems, and 
oil supplies, thus to force his collapse. 

As a preliminary to the main objective it 
was necessary to nullify the enemy’s air force, 
to win and maintain control of the air over 
his territory. In Europe it was also neces- 
sary to parallel the strategic destruction with 
tactical operations, to prepare for the inva- 
sion, and then to isolate the battlefields. In 
Japan, however, the circumstances permitted 
full execution of the strategic concept of air 
war from bases acquired by the efforts of all 
three armed services. A surface invasion of 
Japan was not necessary to force capitula- 
tion. We were thereby spared heavy casual- 
ties, estimated anywhere up to half a million. 

In the final reckoning it must be recorded 
that victory was not won by any one armed 
service alone, nor by any one nation. All 
services, according to their specialized medi- 
ums, and all the Allies, contributed their 
shares. 

The peculiar role of air power was to in- 
troduce a new element in warfare—the long 
reach which forcec both Germany and Japan 
to collapse from within. Strategic air power 
unloosed an unprecedented power of mass de- 
struction, with political and economic con- 
sequences yet to be determined. That power 
is magnified with every new advance in tech- 
nical equipment. Air power also brings into 
new significance the old element of surprise. 
This enormous increase in the power to de- 
stroy, coupled with the alteration of the time- 
table of hostilities and the extension of the 
reach, fundamentally change the concept of 
war. Air power will likewise provide the in- 
centive and means for peace. ‘ 

By shortening the war, and by contributing 
its full measure of effort to the victory, the 
wartime air force met its responsibility to 
the American people. It tested in battle the 
most advanced instruments devised by Amer- 
ican genius, and thus represented the Amer- 
ican people in man’s surge upward and out- 
ward to conquer the air. It fulfilled its war 
mission. 

II, INTERIM PERIOD—AN AIR FORCE IN MEMORY 


Then ensued an interim period. The col- 
lapse of Japan seemed to be a signal for fren- 
zied demobilization. The wartime Air Force 
dissolved before our eyes. The greater part 
of our trained technicians departed. Much 
of our war equipment passed into obsoles- 
cence. The vast and intricate body of organ- 
ized skill and instruments, called an Air 
Force in being, became an Air Force in 
memory. 

The period of transition is almost over. 
Many of our technicians have returned to us 
on the voluntary basis. We now lock forward 
to a peacetime, professional Air Force as 
worthy of America as was the Air Force of 
victory in the war. 


III. THE PEACETIME AIR FORCE 


We believe it is the will of the American 
people to have an Air Force in being. After 
Pearl Harbor we had time to build our strik- 
ing force. That time lag is gone forever. We 
must be constantly on the alert in peace as 
in war. Our plans call for 70 groups and 
400,000 officers and men, an Air Force kept up 
to the split second of scientific development 
and operating efficiency. 

We believe it is the will of the American 
people that their Air Force shall have coequal 
status with the other services under a unified 
command. To that end we favor a single de- 
partment of national defense, as recom- 
mended to the Congress by the President. 

We believe that an Air Force in being is the 
strongest imsurance against recurrence of 
war, and that the long reach of air power pro- 
vides a new means to preserve world peace 
as directed by the United Nations. 

Finally we believe that the pioneering 
spirit and industrial genius of the American 
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people make them the true air le i 
tory, destined to wield the soapeer = ~~ 
power in the new age. 

All Americans may show pride on Army Air 
Force Day. On this day we look to the future 
We see a nation on wings dedicated to peace. 


Record of Jack Dempsey as Governor of 
New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 

der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to the article appearing in 
a recent issue of the Roswell (N. Mex.) 
Daily Record. 
_ The article deals with the excellent 
administration of our former colleague 
in the House, Hon. Jack Dempsey, who is 
completing his term as Governor of New 
Mexico on December 31 of this year. 

The article is as follows: 


BELIEVE DEMPSEY’S BUSINESS RECORD IN 
GOVERNORSHIP TO AID DEMOCRATS IN PALL 


(By Thomas G. Summers) 


When John J. Dempsey was running for 
Governor of New Mexico in the summer and 
fall of 1942, he told the people that he would 
give them a sound, economical business ad- 
ministration. 

He will step out of the governor’s office on 
December 31, and it is apparent from the 
record that this statement was no mere 
political promise. 

Due to the policies which have been car- 
ried out these past 344 years the State 
finances are in the best condition in history, 
funds are available for needed improvements, 
and schooling of war veterans is going forward 
better than would have been possible had 
administrative savings not been made by the 
State’s chief executive. 

In round figures, Governor Dempsey has 
saved the people of the State more than 
$2,000,000 in the cost of collecting taxes and 
administering the various departments of the 
State government. 

To understand what is meant by savings 
it is necessary to understand that in setting 
up the various taxes and bureaus, the State 
legislature allowed a certain percent of de- 
partment income to be used for collections 
and administering the departments. 

Historically, any department generally 
uses up all the money the legislature allowed 
it for administrative purposes. 

Thus the school tax division is allowed to 
use up to 5 percent and the compensating tax 
division is allowed to use up to 10 percent o! 
their collections in administration of the de- 
partment. 

On June 30, 1942, the end of the last fiscal 
year before Dempsey took over, the balance 
in these departments available for adminis- 
trative cost stood at zero—the full amount 
authorized had been sperft in salaries and 
other costs. 

On June 30 of this year there was $236,- 
5°8.25 left in the school tax fund available 
for administrative costs and $36,594.80 wes 
left in the compensating tax fund for the 
same purpose. 

In like manner, out of funds which could 
have been spent for administrative costs of 
the various departments, this year there 
remained $3,528.77 in the severance tax fund, 
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992,314.66 in the gasoline-tax fund, $47,116.10 
in the motor-vehicle-tax fund, $2,400 in the 
driver’s-license fund, $81,616.90 in the in- 
come-tax fund, :.nd $33,665.95 in the liquor- 
tax fund. An additional $3,500 which could 
have been paid for a commissioner was not 
spent. 

" AS a result of this, a total of $537,255.43 
was transferred from the administrative divi- 
sion of the State government and went into 
the specially created postwar planning fund, 
which the State legislature had approved for 
needed projects in the postwar period. 

In order to draw the full comparison of 
Dempsey’s economy with previous political 
practice it may be noted that on June 30, 
1942, before Dempsey took over, the amount 
left from all these funds was $72.38, this 
representing an unexpended balance in the 
severance-tax division, which could have 
been spent for administrative costs under the 
law. 

At the time Dempsey’s savings were being 
made the work in the various departments 
had not decreased. In fact it had increased. 
Collections in the school-tax division in- 
creased 88.83 percent—from $4,664,318.45 for 
the year ended June 30, 1942, to $8,807,828.72 
for the year ending June 30, 1946. Gasoline- 
tax income had gone up 21.28—from $5,617,- 
767.25 to $6,813,382.47, and the total collec- 
tions for all departments of the State gov- 
ernment had gone up 50.98 percent, from 
$15,636,137.37 to $23,607,674.72. 

In the absence of more precise data con- 
cerning actual cost of running the depart- 
ments it might be argued that the larger 
income allowed larger expenditures and that 
Dempsey could have still added pay roll and 
yet have turned back money from his admin- 
istrative funds. 

Such, however, was not the case. The Gov- 
ernor increased the individual salaries of the 
people working for the government about 30 
percent, absorbed the cost of handling the 
large increases of collections, and yet the fi- 
nancial record shows that the cost of col- 
lections for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946 was $141,025.76 less than the cost of 
collections for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942. The average collection cost dropped 
from 5.23 percent to 2.87 percent. 

At the present moment the state auditor 
reports in round figures a balance of $1,888,- 
000 in this postwar fund, and advances of 
$133,000 which has been made from it to 
the various colleges of the State—more than 
$2,000,000 made available to the government 
because of Dempsey’s economies, 

Of the money which has been advanced to 
colleges $30,000 has gone to the State Teach- 
ers College at Silver City, $32,000 to eastern 
New Mexico State College at Portales, $25,000 
to New Mexico University at Albuquerque, 
$40,000 to New Mexico State Agricultural col- 
lege at Las Cruces, and $6,803.84 to the 
School of Mines at Socorro. 

This money has been spent for the most 
part for facilities of one kind or another to 
allow veterans to take advantage of college 
training under the GI bill of rights. One of 
the most serious problems in most of the col- 
leges has been the matter of housing for the 
veterans and a steady stream of requests for 
help on this has come in to the Governor’s 
Office from the various State institutions. 

Aside from the $133,000 which has gone to 
the colleges, there remains still in the treas- 
ury $1,888,000 available for whatever purpose 
the people of New Mexico think is most press- 
ing in the postwar period. 

Another indication of Dempsey’s desire to 
Maintain the State on a business basis has 
been the problem of State debentures for 
building of roads. 

When he took office on January 1, 1943, 
there were $22,250,000 in debentures on the 
bocks, owed by the State, and the annual 
interest on these debentures was costing 
the State the sum of $671,500 per year. 


During his term of office Dempsey has 
steadfastly stood against the issuing of new 
debentures and the books on December 31, 
1946, when he leaves office will show that 
these debentures have been retired in such 
a manner that only $16,686,000 will be out- 
standing, and that the interest rate will have 
dropped to $509,352.50 per year. 

The first of these debentures was issued 
under Governor Dillon in 1927, when $2,- 
500,000 were issued, and in 1929 when $5,- 
600,000 were issued. 

In the Seligman-Hockenhull administra- 
tion $2,000,000 were issued in 1931, and $2,- 
000,000 in 1933. In 1935 Governor Tingley 
issued $3,000,000, and then in 1937 hit the 
all-time high with $10,000,000. Governor 
Miles issued $6,000,000 in 1939 and $3,000,- 
000 in 1941. 

Since the issuing of debentures began, 
Dempsey is the first governor to say, “it 1s 
time to stop-—let’s catch up with our debt.” 

What has Governor Dempsey gained by 
this type of administration? 

Obviously he did not gain the United 
States Senate, since the voters decided 
against him in the primaries. But by this 
type of administration he retained his self- 
respect as an Official and as a businessman. 

Men close to him are pointing to the record 
of savings he has made and the business 
administration he has given the State, and 
to the vote in the primary. They are say- 
ing that the people simply do not care—they 
will not protect the man who dares give 
them the type of governmen they ask for. 

But that is not Dempsey’s reaction at all. 
It is these very economies and business prac- 
tices which crossed him up with many of the 
politicians of the State, some big and some 
small. They helped defeat him in the pri- 
maries. 

“I have had many opportunities to patch 
things up with a lot of these fellows,” 
Dempsey said, “but I have not been willing 
to run the government the way they wanted 
it run. I was not that interested in becom- 
ing United States Senator.” 

Nevertheless, it is the Dempsey record 
in office which will stand the Democrats in 
best stead this fall when they go before the 
people to ask a continuance of the Demo- 
cratic Party in power at Santa Fe. 

They will be able to and will point to a 
sound, businesslike administration, as proof 
of the party’s qualification for staying in 
power. As one man on the ticket, who 
fought him in the primaries, recently said, 
“Dempsey’s record is a good record. He made 
no administrative mistakes.” 





ATA and Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, more than 
25,000 employees of the scheduled air 
lines of the United States are veterans 
of World War II, according to the Air 
Transport Association of America. 

The veterans, representing nearly one- 
third of total airline employment within 
the United States, are working in a vari- 
ety of jobs, including flight and ground 
operations, sales, and adminisrative po- 
sitions. 

While a considerable number of the air 
lines’ war-veteran employees are men and 
women who left the lines to serve with the 
armed forces ana have returned to their 
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old jobs, a much larger number are new 
employees hired under the policy adopted 
by the air lines to give every possible pref- 
erence to hiring service men and women. 

The veterans’ employment program of 
the air lines includes courses of instruc- 
tion in flight and ground operations, com- 
munications, maintenance, and general 
administrative work. 

There also have been several courses 
designed for the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. One company 
reports that it can use regularly as many 
as 1,000 veterans with amputations. 

In addition to the veterans employed by 
the air lines of the United States, ATA 
member air lines operating in Alaska, 
Canada, and the Caribbean area employ 
an additional 1,800 World War II vet- 
erans, today’s report shows. 





Congress on the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert the following ad- 
dress I made over the air last evening in 
the program entitled “Congress on the 
Mar: 

Both the long-range objective and what 
I believe to be the immediate need is a bet- 
ter understanding between labor and man- 
agement or employee and employer. I say 
long range because, unfortunately, I do not 
think this highly desirable and very neces- 
sary objective which, while it should be 
striven for immediately, will soon be accom- 
plished. This is, of course, extremely unfor- 
tunate and I regret being forced to admit it. 

An understanding on the part of labor of 
the problems confronting management and a 
similar understanding on the part of man- 
agement on the problems confronting labcr 
plus a sympathetic attitude and a strong de- 
termination to overcome these difficulties to 
the mutual benefit of both is a must if we are 
to realize the objective of fair treatment of 
employees by employers and a compensat- 
ing honest day’s work for employers by the 
workers. 

Realizing the necessity for the attainment 
of that goal, some weeks ago I made a mo- 
tion at a meeting of the Committee on Labor 
of the House that a subcommittee be ap- 
pointed who would hear all interested parties 
as to their views on the cause of industriai 
unrest. I felt that in order to get to the 
bottom of the trouble, these charges which 
had been made by full page advertisements, 
by various columnists, and also by radio com- 
mentators to the effect that labor had an 
unfair advantage over the employer by reason 
of one-sided partial legislation, that labor was 
not responsible for its acts, and kindred 
charges, that this committee should be ap- 
pointed to make a thorough investigation 
into them to ascertain the truth and, if found 
to be correct, make recommendations for 
changes. 

This motion was unanimously adopted and 
hearings have been held at which Mr. Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, appeared and gave his version of the 
situation. Both the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Chamber of 
Commerce were also invited. The National 
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Chamber of Commerce stated they would be 
unable to send a representative inasmuch as 
their president was ill and therefore could 
not attend. After four communications to 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
they still refused to appear. This is why I 
state that the highly desirable and very 
necessary objective of harmonious industrial 
relationships between employer and employee 
is not going to be attained in the very near 
future because the cooperation necessary is 
evidently lacking on the part of those who 
charge that the present laws are unfair and 
are evidently pursuing a course to obtain 
satisfaction by passing what labor feels is 
harmful, restrictive, and unfair legislation. 

I am sure all fair-minded people will agree 
that before a solution to this problem can be 
arrived at, that a full open discussion of all 
the charges as to why our present system of 
labor relations is not working out as satis- 
factorily as it might, should, and must be 
had. 


Red Cross Reports on Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the people of Austria were 
victims of Nazi tyranny the rehabilita- 
tion of that stricken country is of spe- 
cial interest to the people of the United 
States and under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the following report of 
cenditions in Austria which was sub- 
mitted by the International Red Cross 
to the Central European Rehabilitation 
Association, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

1. GENERAL REMARKS 


During the last few months, the situation 
in Austria has been getting worse. Domestic 
supplies were not sufficient to feed the pop- 
ulation and the imports of UNRRA arrived 
only in limited quantities. Already before 
the war Austria had to import food; an aver- 
age of approximately 30 percent of its im- 
ports consisted of foodstuffs, of which the 
greater part were wheat and fats. 

The quantities of foodstuffs imported into 
Austria by means of barter transactions are 
extremely limited. This is due on the one 
hand to the very small volume of the trade 
with foreign countries; on the other to the 
fact that Austria itself can only deliver small 
quantities of manufactured articles owing to 
‘the lack of raw materials and especially of 
coal. j 

Thus it is obvious that Austria cannot at 
the moment subsist without help from 
outside. 

2. POPULATION 


Before the war, Austria had 6,711,000 in- 
habitants, a third of whom lived in the 
larger towns like Vienna, Graz, and Linz. The 
natural increase of the population and the 
losses due to the war have largely balanced 
each other so that at present the country has 
some 6,500,000 inhabitants. The number of 
those living in towns has diminished in favor 
of those inhabiting the country districts. 
Whereas, before the war, Vienna had a popu- 
lation of 1,800,000, according to ration card 
Statistics it only housed 1,600,000 in June 
1946. The population of the large towns now 
represents a quarter of the total. 

There exist at the moment some 1,500,000 
children in Austria, of whom 20 percent live 
in Vienna. The infant mortality figure of 
6.3 percent in 1943 has risen to an average 


of 19 percent during 1944; in certain areas 
and within the refugee camps it has even 
reached 27 percent. 

Thanks to the distributions by UNRRA, 
some 91,000 children between 6 and 18 have 
received every day a supplementary meal; 
for many of them it was their only one 
(some 38,000 such children do not receive 
any additional food at all). In spite of this 
help—coming mostly from private charitable 
institutions and international relief organ- 
izations—it is estimated that half of the 
children of Vienna are underfed. 

The food situation of children in lower 
Austria is particularly bad, as the supply of 
milk is entirely insufficient owing to the 
large decrease in livestock. 


3. FOOD SITUATION 


The food ration in Austria is approximately 
1.200 calories per person per day. There are 
naturally differences between the towns, the 
country districts, and the isolated areas. 
The situation, however, is at its worst in 
Vienna and lower Austria. 

In June 1946 the daily distribution was 
only 300 grams of bread, 30 grams of fats, 
30 grams of powdered eggs, and 100 grams 
of pulses. The supply of bread could only 
be maintained because the American author- 
ities released wheat from Army stocks. It 
is known that in June 1946 Austria could 
only supply, by its own means, a daily ration 
equal to 230 calories. 

In lower Austria cattle has diminished by 
70 percent, and pigs by 90 percent, so that 
the rest of the country has been obliged, to 
some extent, to provide for this area. 

In Styria, the Vorarlberg, and the Tyrol 
the situation is the least satisfactory, Vienna 
excepted. It is better in Carinthia, Salzburg, 
and the Alpin regions, these being agricul- 
tural areas and the occupying armies not 
being obliged to live on the country. Even 
here, however, the daily ration does not ex- 
ceed 1,200 calories. 

The harvest, very poor as it was in 1945— 
in lower Austria it only reached 15 percent 
of an average pre-War I—is more.promising 
this year. It must, however, not be expected 
that Austria will be able to produce itself 
the necessary supplies. 


4. CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 


The clothing situation is bad, particularly 
among the population of bombed towns; 
warm clothing, blankets and footwear are 
lacking most of all. In this matter the refu- 
gees are particularly unfavored; they arrived 
in Austria with few clothes, already in poor 
condition. New footwear and clothing are 
not available on the market. Shoe factories 
have partly resumed work, yet in June 1946 
they were only able to supply the quantities 
necessary to the occupation forces. 

There is also a shortage of leather for re- 
pairs, and of thread and darning wool for 
the upkeep of clothes. 


5. HOUSING 


Several industrial towns of lower Austria, 
as well as Vienna and a few towns situated 
near railway junctions, have suffered great 
damage from bombing; this applies particu- 
larly to Wiener-Neustadt. Fifty percent of 
all .houses in the latter are estimated to be 
destroyed. Twenty-five percent of all build- 
ings in Vienna are out of use or badly dam- 
aged. Of those of Innsbruck 77 percent have 
been hit; the majority of them however has 
only suffered slight damage and is repairable. 
A few smaller towns in the Brenner region 
have also suffered much damage. 

The housing shortage was already heavy 
in pre-war Austria; official figures published 
at the time showed that Vienna was short 
some 200,000 flats. The decrease in living 
space is therefore greatly felt. 


6. COAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Before the war, coal imports amounted to 
$,400,000 tons yearly, The country itself 
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met 7 percent of its own demand, by a yearly 
production of 230,000 tons. Domestic output 
has meantime greatly diminished; it is now 
estimated at 20 percent of the prewar figure 
Pits of extremely low productivity have even 
been reopened. This output can only Satis. 
fy an insignificant part of the country’s 
needs. 

During the winter 1945 Vienna has receiyeq 
460,000 tons of coal, whereas the normal iy- 
dustrial activity of a town of its importance 
required three times that amount. ; 

Lately arrangements have been made with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia to obtain coal] py 
a system of barter. : 

Industrial production has declined sharply 
The principal causes of this are precisely the 
shortage of coal and the fact that Austrian 
industrial plants largely depend on imported 
raw materials. Moreover, a large number of 
German concerns in Austria have to be sur- 
rendered as reparations. Austria thus looses 
an important part of its heavy industry, nec- 
essary though it be to the resumption of 
normal industrial production. 


7. TRANSPORTS 


Railway traffic has been reestablished on a] 
lines, but rolling stock and transport condi- 
tions are so defective that the supply of food 
to the towns is continually hindered. The 
impression remains that an important part of 
the rolling stock is being kept in the western 
half of the country. Moreover, the stock 
available in the eastern half has been re- 
duced by deductions made on account of 
reparations. 

There are still but few motor vehicles on 
the road, compared with the prewar period. 

The shipping traffic on the Danube has been 
reestablished between the Russian zone and 
Czechoslovakia. There are as yet no com- 
munications between the various zones. The 
larger part of the Danube fleet is anchored 
in the American zone. 


8. HYGIENE 


Health conditions in Austria are very poor. 
Tuberculosis and venereal diseases are spread- 
ing. The supply of medicines, particularly 
that of sulia drugs, is insufficient. Hospitals 
of large towns have been able to meet the 
most urgent needs, thanks to foreign relief 
organizations, but chemists lack almost 
everything. ; 

CONCLUSION 

The situation of Austria seems particularly 
difficult, since the country is dependent on 
foreign trade which is now held in narrow 
limits. 

The country as a whole suffers from hunger, 
Vienna and lower Austria being least favored 

Relief is needed in the form of large food 
imports to enable the country to meet Its 
most crying needs. 

Despatches, even in small quantities of 
medicines, clothing, children’s footwear, sew- 
ing requisites, and shoe leather for repairs, 
would save the lives of thousands of children 
and adults. 


Resolution of Italian-American World 
War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, I wish to insert the 
following resolution adopted by the var 
ous posts of the Department of Con- 
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necticut, of the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc.: 


RESOLUTION OF STATE DEPARTMENT OF CON~- 
NECTICUT, ITALIAN-AMERICAN WORLD WAR 
VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


Whereas this organization consists of 
Americans of Italian extraction who -have 
served :n the armed forces of the United 
States of America in both of the recent 
world wars; and 

Whereas more than 10,000,000 Americans 
of Italian extraction are an integral part of 
the United States of America, having con- 
tributed in its historic birth and develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas it is our concern that peace, good 
will, and justice be promoted among nations, 
based upon the ideals of America’s conception 
of the “four freedoms” and the Atlantic 
Charter, and not on power politics, for 
which we have sacrificed at great cost of lives 
and deprivations: Now, therefore, we the del- 
egates of the various posts of the Department 
of Connecticut, of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., in convention assembled on the 28th day 
of July A. D. 1946 at the Hotel Garde in New 
Haven, Conn., hereby solemnly 

Resolve, That the Honorable President of 
the United States of America and the Honor- 
able Senators and Congressmen from the 
State of Connecticut be and are hereby re- 
quested to lend their utmost support to ad- 
here to the desire of Americans of Italian 
descent, and to grant Italy a peace which will 
insure her a position of honor among na- 
tions, in accordance with the promises made 
her, commensurate with the sacrifices of 
Americans of Italian descent and in accord- 
ance with the promises made to us. 

Attest: 

ANTHONY IANNOTTI, 
State Commander. 

Dated at New Haven, Conn., the 28th day of 

July 1946. 





Keep Bomb Secret Now, Editor Urges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the seventeenth in a series of 
articles by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. This series 
is called a Trip Through Hell, and depicts 
Mr. Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as 
it appeared early in the spring of the 
year: 

We have now completed our trip through 
hell and returned to God’s country. It is 
time to sum up. 

I am writing this article in the peace and 
calm of my own home on the shore of Lake 
Erie. The breeze is dimpling the waters of 
the lake and the sun shines on it like gold. 
It is the loveliest time of the spring. The 
crabapple blossoms are pink and the air is 
full of bird songs. Occasionally a redbird 
darts through the green foliage. 

And yet there is a weight in my mind and 
on my heart which seems strangely out of 
keeping with the beauty of the scene. The 
ache comes from the memory of the ruin and 
destruction I witnessed, the stench of the 
dead, the sight of homeless, hunted people, 
and the general hopelessness of central 
Europe. 

hile I have been writing these articles my 
mind has been struggling with ultimate con- 
Clusions, I have had time, I think, to work 


some out. They are my own, and I do not 
ask you to agree with them, unless I have 
shown you facts which convince you that I 
am right. - 

My most deep-seated conviction is that 
it is nothing less than my obligation to be 
a flaming evangel the rest of my life to 
preach America’s duty to the rest of the 
world. We cannot, like the Pharisees and 
Saduccees, pass by on the other side, be- 
cause there is no other side. We cannot 
live in an ivory tower, because that tower is 
made of paper. 

We are full partners, under God, in the 
greatest experiment man has ever under- 
taken, namely, that of guaranteeing peace to 
the world. I am not too sure of the motives 
of all our partners in this endeavor, par- 
ticularly Russia, but I hope that we shall 
have patience and fortitude to bear with her 
examples of bad manners so long as they do 
not disturb the peace, and to deal firmly 
with anyone who does. 

This is an awful responsibility. But we 
can’t wash our hands of it, or, like Cain, ask: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” We are our 
brother’s keeper. 

And so I should like to restate my faith, 
which is pretty much the same faith that 
I started out with in the first article of this 
series. 

1. I believe that America has committed 
herself solemnly and sacredly to go through 
with the job this time and that there can be 
no turning back with honor to ourselves or 
profit either to ourselves or to the world. 

2. I believe the most tragic event in all 
history, up to the start of the Second World 
War, of which it was a primary cause, was 
the wrong turning taken at the fork of the 
road by America when we ran out on the 
League of Nations. God grant we do not 
commit a similar error this time. 

3. I believe the Army of the United States 
is doing a fine and effective job in a well-nigh 
impossible situation. 

4. I believe the Army has been dismantled 
altogether too fast and that the present 
recommendations for its size recently sent 
to Congress by President Truman are inade- 
quate. 


PEACE TREATY NEEDED 


5. I believe that Germany can never be 
handled properly under the quadripartite 
set-up which now prevails, whereby the 
country is divided into four zones—Ameri- 
can, British, French, and Russian—and that 
the sooner a peace treaty is written which 
really settles boundaries and assigns responsi- 
bilities to the various victorious nations, the 
sooner we shall get on with the job. 

6. I believe there are ruinous conflicts 
in the Potsdam Declaration and later orders 
governing the operation of the occupying 
forces in Germany and that until these con- 
flicts are straightened out there can be no 
constructive effort toward a permanent solu- 
tion of the German problem. 

7. I believe that, with certain shining ex- 
ceptions, the Germans as a whole are en- 
tirely unrepentant. 

8. I believe that the active Nazis, those who 
are not executed, will have to be incarcer- 
ated for the rest of their lives, and this will 
be a long job, because many of them are 
still in their late teens. 


THE FOOD PROBLEM 


9. I believe that we must move on and 
Solve the food problem of Europe or that 
we shall drive all the central portion of that 
continent into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. 

10. I believe that the Russian problem is 
paramount in Europe. Everything that we 
do there is measured by its effect on the 
ever-present Russian influence in Europe. 
The Russians are not cooperating with the 
other occupying powers but are running their 
own show blithely and confidently and some- 
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times in an openly insulting manner. My 
hope is that we shall develop firmness along 
with patience, because another war at this 
time would be fatal to western civilization, 
as also would be the absorption of all central 
Europe into the Soviet Republics. It is a 
job calling for rare judgment. 

11. I firmly believe that the President of 
the United States has not supplied this coun- 
try with the leadership which it should have 
in solving the German problem. I do not 
entirely acquit Congress, either, of failure in 
this regard. I am rather resentful that we 
have tossed into the maelstrom of Europe 
some of our best blood and brains in a mili- 
tary and political way, and not given them 
sufficient backing in Washington, either in 
money and men or in general instructions as 
to the kind of peace America really wants 
enforced on the Germans. 

Much as I admire Walter Lippmann and 
value him as a Plain Dealer columnist, I do 
not agree with the nicely buttoned-up theory 
he has about the present situation in Ger- 
many. According to him, one would believe 
that the Russians and the British are furious- 
ly outbidding each other for the support of 
the German people in the next war, which he 
assumes will be between Russia, on the one 
hand, and Britain and the United States, on 
the other. In the first place, it is my obser- 
vation that Germany will not be in a posi- 
tion to wage war again for a great many years 
and that, although she has a huge reserve of 
manpower, there can be no such thing as an 
integrated Germany army, as far as I can see. 

It is only natural to suppose that all four 
of the victorious powers are doing what they 
can, along with denazification, to commend 
their methods and their ideas to the Germans, 
but the thought of any attempt to line them 
up sentimentally now for one or another 
power, while the punitive aspect of the occu- 
pation is still in full blast, stretches my cre- 
dulity to the breaking point. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Rus- 
sians and the British are playing for keeps. 
Being Old World powers, that is the only way 
they know. 

Britain is fighting to maintain her place 
in the world. This requires her to be in- 
tensely concerned in the future of Europe. 
She feels that Germany must never be in a 
position to invade her again. This, in turn, 
makes the disposition of the Ruhr tremen- 
dously important. Furthermore, Britain feels 
that if Russia gets a port on the Mediter- 
ranean her life line is menaced. Therefore, 
she must maintain a stiff attitude at Trieste. 

Britain is also aware of Russian influence 
on the Middle and the Far East, on Islam, on 
China, and, in fact, all along the far-flung 
British frontiers. 

Russia, for her part, as I have already 
stated, is, according to all evidence available, 
intending to extend her sphere of influence 
wherever she can, most obviously in the Bal- 
kans, but also in Germany, the Middle East 
and the Far East. 


THE WANT UNIFICATION 


Mr. Lippmann pointed out that the Ger- 
mans want to have their country united 
again. Of course they do. And of course, 
also, that would be the surest way to build 
them back to power. The Germans will talk 
your ear off about the unfairness of dividing 
any country into four parts, but they will 
say nothing of the real reason for this. 

France will fight unification of Germany 
with all its power. 

I am not sure what attitude the Russians 
will take on it. They might figure that a 
unified Germany would be easier to win to 
communism than a Germany three-fourths 
dominated by other powers. On the other 
hand, they might figure that it would hurt 
their plans. 

When a group of boys start playing marbles 
in a school yard and all but one is playing 
for keeps, you can usually tell before the 
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game starts who is going to lose the most 
marbles. 

If America is going to hold up its end in 
the international game of marbles now go- 
ing on over in Germany, she will have to 
adopt the psychology of those who are play- 
ing for keeps. because that is in fact what 
we are doing. 

OUR STAKE JUST AS BIG 

Although we do not want territory, and 
although we are not very much worried 
about the control of natural resources in 
Europe, aside from the two points of not 
allowing Germany to rearm, or Russia to get 
too strong, we are Vitally interested in main- 
taining the peace of the world. 

In the larger sense we are playing for 
keeps as much as the Russians, the British, 
or the French, and with as great a stake 
as they. 

What I have just been saying about the 
aims and objectives of the great countries 
in Europe, and our own aim and objective 
in the confused situation it seems to me 
bears heavily on another point, namely, the 
sharing of the atomic bomb secret. 

I may as well confess that I returned from 
Germany much less disposed to share this 
secret with all the other Allied powers. I 
am now in favor uf a probation period be- 
fore letting go of our information. I think 
that we have a clear enough head start 
on the other nations of the world in atom 
bomb manufacture to protect us for a rea- 
sonable period of years, say a decade at the 
minimum. If, at the end of 4 or 5 years, the 
United Nations is firmly established and ef- 
fectively operating, we may feel like talking 
about turning the secret over to the United 
Nations. But not until we are assured of 
Russia’s pacific intentions. 


HE PECULIAR RUSSIANS 


Certainly this would be the a!most unani- 
mous opinion of our Officials in Europe who 
have had contact with the Soviet officers. 
If the Russians don’t want war ultimately 
they certainly are acting in a most peculiar 
manner and one not recommended by Dale 
Carnegie in his book on how to make friends 
and influence people. 

And now a word about UN. It is my 
passionate hope that this organization 
will succeed where the League of Nations 
failed. And when I talk about America 
staying in Germany for 25 years as a mini- 
mum, which I firmly believe she will have 
to do, I am not barring out the possibility 
of the United Nations taking over the whole 
policing job long before that quarter of a 
century is ended, but it will take American 
troops and British troops just the same 
whether they are under the direct command 
of their own generals or under the command 
of the UN. You can’t police Germany with 
a paper organization. 

We have got into a dirty business and we 
have won the first round. 

The American temperament does not fit 
us very weil for the long, nasty job of 
cleaning up. We would rather leave that to 
someone else. 

But times have changed. The art of war 
has changed. Distances have been elimi- 
nated and the question is: “Can the 
American change with it or will he try the 
vain, illusory policy of locking himself up 
behind a barrier?” 

I say before God that we shall not. I say 
that we shall go forward and take our place 
among the other peace-loving nations of 
the world and that, having set our hand to 
the plow, we shall follow it to the end of the 
furrow. 

I say that we shall not again fail the vision 
of Woodrow Wilson and Newton D. Baker. 

God has given us another chance. We 
must uot, we shall not, fumble it. 


Ira A. Hirschmann’s Report on Displaced 
Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Mr. Ira A. Hirschmann over 
the network of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Saturday, July 13, 1946, at 
10:45 p. m. 

I want to bring Mr. Hirschmann’s 
speech to the attention of the House be- 
cause it is based on his tour of inspection 
of displaced-persons camps in Germany 
as the special representative of the Hon- 
orable Fiorello LaGuardia, Director Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. His re- 
marks are timely and informative, and 
I hope will be read by every Member of 
the Congress. 


I wish that every American could see Ger- 
many as I have in the last several months. 
It is your story. For one can only get a true 
picture of our postwar world in perspective 
by seeing it right from the scene of battle. 
There, the burning lesson of Fascism and the 
question of who wins a war is thrown into 
true relief. Germany was the place where 
the war was hatched; it is also the place 
from which the peace will have to be buiit. 

A little over a year has passed since the 
echoes of the last shots died down. And 
already the rumblings of a new war are 
heard. They are heard in the highest quar- 
ters over there. The British generals speak 
of it openly—and it is echoed by the press. 
All this is pretty irresponsible and truly 
alarming. The German people are sullen, 
unremorseful and bitter, watching the new 
game that is being played by the victor 
nations. 

“Who will build us up faster?” is the ques- 
tion they ask. There are countless broken 
buildings in the big German cities, but I saw 
no evidence among the Germans of a single 
broken spirit. It is not the paper directives 
of the armies that the Germans read, nor 
our speeches that they listen to, but our daily 
actions around them which they watch. Why 
should they feel defeated or disheartened 
when they see their victims all around 
them—at least in the British and American 
zones, which I mostly visited—hbeing treated 
not as the liberated but as a mass of dis- 
placed, shifting, people with no destination 
or home? 

True, Hitler’s Nuremberg decrees have been 
wiped out but the few survivors of those 
decrees are homeless, without occupation and 
without visible hope for a future. I saw 
Justice Jackson at the trials in Nuremberg. 
Jackson has certainly had ample opportunity 
to observe the Germans, from the leaders 
down. He said to me: “The Germans to a 
man do not feel defeated. They simply think 
they missed their second chance at military 
victory by a fluke and only await the day 
when the victorious powers again will build 
them up in their game of power politics.” 

In Germany today there are about 1,000,- 
000 people from other countries being shifted, 
tossed up and around, who are the step- 
children of the postwar. Among this million, 
there are roundly about 422,000 Poles, 187,000 
Balts, 23,000 Yugoslavs and 104,000 Jews, with 
small numbers of various other nationalities 
here and there. The total of the Jewish dis- 
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placed persons has been increasing recently 
by the so-called infiltrees pouring in from 
Poland as a result of the revived Persecution 
there. Hitler sowed his seeds well in Pp, 
land and the reactionaries, former feyda 
barons are desperately trying to pick 
where he left off. I know from th ) > 

e reports 
I heard brought to Berlin from inside pp. 
land that the present Polish Government 
will be relentless in searching out these crim. 
inals and stamping out anti-Semitism in Po- 
land. But they have centuries of rotten roots 
to dig out. 

Meanwhile the refugee stream pours into 
Germany, where they are termed this time 
DP’s—displaced persons. Their case is not 
a new one. They are multiplications of the 
refugees of a past era, the victims of the 
mismanagement of governments, the residue 
of war. The convulsion has thrown them 
up and pushed them out of the homes they 
had established in their own lands. Here 
they are, the first victims of fascism, who 
should be our heroes and heroines. Instead 
they are homeless. ; 

Against this confluence of peoples pouring 
through the wrecked cities is the back- 
ground of the demoralization of a society 
after a war. The war wrecked peoples, homes. 
and institutions, but the aftermath of the 
war is the total story of war. Are the British, 
for example, the victors? Conditions as | 
saw them in Britain were deplorable. Cer- 
tainly, the British people are less well fed 
than the Germans. 

Viewed from Germany, I could not be sure 
which nations won the war. Certainly, Great 
Britain didn’t win it; and Germany didn't 
lose it. The handful of Jews who managed 
to escape after 6,000,000 were massacred have 
lost the war a second and third time. As the 
first victims of fascism they were promised 
liberation, security, and decent homes by the 
democratic victorious nations; certainly, they 
are entitled to this. Instead they suddenly 
find themselves even in victory with no place 
to go. The Poles and Balts in Germany, also 
protected by UNRRA and the military, can 
eventually be helped to go home or to bi 
thrown on the German population. You 
cannot say that to the Jew. You can only 
say to him, “Go on to the next displaced per- 
sons camp, or the next forest, or the next 
street.” 

What can be done in Germany uncer the 
chaotic conditions existing there, Mr. La 
Guardia and his loyal UNRRA teams have 
done with heroic design and the most s} 
pathetic understanding. 

But if ever there was a bad-neighbor policy 
it is this, which confines the victimized Jews 
to Germany. They are living in their own 
graveyards among the assassins of their 
families. It may seem a paradox, in the light 
of the history of the last 15 years, that the 
Jews would be rushing—of all places—to Ger- 
many as a haven of refuge. They seek no 
philanthropy. It is because of their conf- 
dence in the great American tradition of be- 
ing concerned with the freedom of all peo- 
ples that they seek the shelter and protection 
of the American flag. And we must not 
break faith with them or with ourselves. 

What was incredible to me was the self- 
restraint of these people; the amazing self- 
control that they are able to exercise re- 
mained a constant source of wonder to me 
Here and there one of them in a D. P. camp 
would point out to me a home which once 
belonged to his family, now occupied by the 
Germans who appropriated it and who are 
now living in it under the protection of the 
American armies. What would you do 11 
such a case? 

General McNarney told me that the United 
States Army has the most trouble with the 
Poles, many of whom came down to WOrs 
for the Germans when they were on top— 
the least trouble with the Jewish persecutees. 
Ai Zelisheim, in the suburbs of Munich, the 
Displaced Persons Camps consisting of some 


Me 
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2.000 Jewish refugees from concentration 
camps, was right next to a German prisoner- 
of-war camp. The German camp was guard- 
ed by Polish soldiers. Can you imagine a 
more inflammable setting for friction among 
people? Here were the German assassins of 
their families and loved ones living as their 
neighbors. Yet the Jews remain silent. Nor 
is death a stranger to them, 

I quote from Unterwegs, The Transient, 
a pamphlet I picked up which is put out 
by the liberated Jews of Frankfurt. It is 
plaintive. 

“Tt is very difficult to describe our sufferings 
during the past years. Millions of Jews 
perished in their struggle with the Nazi 
criminals. Innocent men, women, and 
children were murdered only because they 
were Jews. 

“Only a few of us survived this slaughter 
and systematic extermination. We cannot 
return to those places where we lost our be- 
loved ones under such terrible conditions 
because our lives there are again threatened. 

“We want our own home. We have a right 
to it because our contribution in blood to- 
ward our common victory was great. Our 
soldiers fought in the ranks of the United 
Nations armies, in the Jewish Brigade, and 
as partisans in the forests of Russia and 
Poland.” 

This whole question is not only a humani- 
tarian one; it is a question of example to 
the German population. We fought and de- 
stroyed their Nazi regime because it violated 
all concepts of aecency, because it refused 
to honor obligations and because it employed 
force and terror to achieve all its nefarious 
ends. But we, the victor nations, are show- 
ing the Germans in their own land that the 
people they struck down are not necessarily 
to be lifted up, just as the British in Pales- 
tine have taken a leaf from Hitler’s book. 

I visited that village named Dachau. On 
windy days the odor of the thousands of 
burned bodies, more than a year since the 
actual fires died down, was still in the air. 
The German townspeople continued to go on 
their leisurely, unconcerned way just as they 
did while the crimes of their brother and 
sister Germans proceeded according to plan. 
Every American, every civilized person, 
should witness this scene. It is horrible, 
horrible and true. A group of American 
officers were viewing it as I came. We stood 
in silence, and bowed our heads. It is now 
a shrine. But a shrine to what purpose— 
to a cleansed, free world, a warning of fas- 
cism’s ever-present challenge or a shrine to 
forget? 

I made a note as“*we ambled out of the 
death chambers—“Not revenge, but awaken- 
ing, awareness, vigilance.” 

Let no one tell you that the little people— 
that is, the people of the world, not the hand- 
ful of leaders sitting around the tables— 
cannot work together. I saw the clearest 
demonstration of this at the team level of 
UNRRA operations with the displaced per- 
sons right in the UNRRA camps. I witnessed 
French, Russian, American, Polish, and Brit- 
ish men and women working heroically day 
and night in the interest of human rescue. 
I saw them nursing babies back to life from 
death's door, bringing the aged and broken 
the sparse comforts which would give them a 
place to lay their heads and tired bodies 
which they must now call their home. I 
watched a Polish UNRRA worker from Warsaw 
and a former British commando colonel giv- 
ing their strength together as a team help- 
ing children and defenseless victims get back 
on their feet. Both of these men told me 
with enthusiasm at the repatriation center at 
Paderhorn that nothing could repay them for 
the exhilarating experience of comradeship 
and unity which they had learned through 
helping others. 

If ever there were a doubt that geographic 
and political boundaries will evaporate in the 
face of need to aid one’s fellow man—here 
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was the living proof in these UNRRA workers. 
Here they were, thrown together by an acci- 
dent of history, demonstrating, as a challenge 
to those who have smaller designs of con- 
quest and material aims, that United Nations 
peoples can and will and do work together as 
a team, UNRRA, in spite of the complex 
difficulties in dealing with these shifting pop- 
ulations in a world emergency, is pro-United 
Nations and works as a team of United Na- 
tions representatives, going down to the peo- 
ple, resuscitating and rehabilitating them 
on political quicksand. 

Little Mennie, the French UNRRA nurse, 
was practically breathing new life into a lost 
Yugoslavian child gasping for breath when I 
entered her room at the nursery at Kloster 
Indersdorf Children’s Center gear Dachau. 
Mennie, it seems, had no time to think of 
differences between top government officials. 
She was working at life's level, “merely doing 
her duty,” she said. UNRRA has many such 
stories of heroic team workers. As I left 


Mennie I told her that part of her medicine , 


was the love she poured into children who 
had never known this elixir. 

Seeing her at work in Germany, I knew 
that people of the world were not so far 
apart—that East and West joined hands in a 
common need—that the so-called iron cur- 
tain is but a curtain of fog. 

A homeless people has come to look to 


. UNRRA as a symbol of hope, and I believe 


here democracy is receiving its severest test. 
The 100,000 living victims of fascism should 
be our heroes and our heroines. Without 
guns and planes they fought their way 
through the Fascist bandits, wandering 
through various concentration camps. I 
saw the tatooed numbers on their arms that 
they will carry to their graves—indelible 
symbols of fascism, a challenge to us to purge 
these marks—purple marks on their arms, 
black marks on our history. 

The men and women I saw were very tired; 
whatever age, they looked very old; they had 
walked for tortuous miles to find their way to 
the sanctuary provided by the democratic 
powers. The powerful nations who won the 
military victory over fascism must find within 
their own resources some method of provid- 
ing a means of building a truly democratic 
Germany by rooting out the sinister racial 
theories, the cartels, the diseased tradition 
of conquest, industrial and international. 
Then they will have matched the imagina- 
tion, fortitude, and valor of the survivors 
I saw who had earned the right to this future 
security in Germany or elsewhere against a 
resurgence of fascism. 

It is for us to bury it, not under the ruins 
of the Reichstag building or the bombed-déut 
German cities. For there it smolders, under 
its embers of hate, ready to be fanned into 
new flames of devastation by those who blow 
an ill wind from the Western World to the 
east. 

It is for us, the victors, to keep the air 
fresh and clear by speaking out for all the 
people—speaking out our hate of fascism in 
all its hidden color and odors, whether in 
Germany, the United States, or elsewhere— 
hate of war, hate of oppressors, and love for 
the oppressed, whether Pole or Jew or Yugo- 
slav or British or American. 





Terminal Leave Payments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I shall sup- 
port the conference report on terminal 
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leave payments with the greatest reluc- 
tance. The whole purpose of this legisla- 
tion was to give to the enlisted men rights 
equal to the commissioned officer, but in 
changing these payments to deferred 
bonds rather than cash, that purpose has 
been defeated. 

I would not support the conference re- 
port at all except I am entirely convinced 
that if the conference report is defeated 
there will be no legislation on this sub- 
ject in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomason |, who is in charge of this legis- 
lation for the administration clearly in- 
dicated this in his speech a few moments 
ago in which he said: 


And I might add that he said this—of 
course, neither he nor any other person was 
authorized to speak for the President, but he 
did make the authorized statement to the 
committee that this bond proposal had been 
submitted to the President who approved it 
with the further statement that he would not 
approve anything more than that at the pres- 
ent time, 


Mr. Speaker, it is a strange commen- 
tary on Government when a bill which 
passed by unanimous vote of the House is 
stopped by a mere threat of veto from the 
White House, but that is exactly what we 
face. 

As one of the authors of this cash ter- 
minal leave payment, and as one who 
signed a petition to force this legislation 
to the floor, I am anxious to see at least 
some legislation passed, although I am 
disappointed, and not for the first time, 
with the attitude of the President. 

Billions of dollars of appropriations 
have been passed by this Congress— 
many, wholly unnecessary—but we do not 
hear the bogey word “inflation” unless 
the administration opposes a particular 
expenditure. Cash in extravagant quan- 
tities is provided for an expanding bu- 
reaucracy but denied the veteran. 





National Service Officers of Disabled 
American Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr.CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


WASHINGTON. D. C., August 1, 1946. 
The Honorable Pau. CUNNINGHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: In my 
letter to you of June 13, I described the course 
of study and the on-the-job training given 
to a national service officer trainee of the 
Disabled American Veterans. 

A question often asked and seldom ade- 
quately answered in regard to this work is, 
“Why the necessity of a national service of- 
ficer?” 

Laws relating to service disabled veterans 
are not automatically administered without 
a legal claim presented, and can only be ap- 
plied on the basis of proven facts, subject to 
the limitations and restrictions of such laws, 
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The burden of the proof of this claim lies 
on the veteran, as the Government cannot 
prosecute claims against itself. 

In determining and establishing a veteran’s 
entitlement to pension, compensation, or 
other governmental benefits, the Veterans’ 
Administration acts as judge, jury, and 
prosecutor. It is difficult to reconcile the 
duties of judge and jury with those of the 
prosecutor; however, this is the condition 
of the administration of veterans’ laws by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

A national service officer of the Disabled 
American Veterans is a trained specialist in 
veterans’ legislation. He assists and advises 
the disabled veteran in securing the paper 
proclaimed benefits to which he is entitled, 
and which the Congress wants him to have. 

In the establishment of a claim for bene- 
fits by the veteran. certain procedures must 
be followed by the claimant. These proce- 
dures are sometimes more difficult to inter- 
pret than the regulations and requirements 
of the OPA. The average disabled or non- 
disabled veteran is not usually adept in fol- 
lowing the labryinthian procedures which are 
necessary to legally establish his claim. A 
veteran presenting his claim to the Veterans’ 
Administration without the counsel and as- 
sistance of a national service officer can be 
likened to a man appearing before the bar 
of justice in a civil court without an attor- 
nay at law to represent him. 

The employment of counsel for the vet- 
eran by the Government is not practical, as 
the first loyalty of the employee is to his 
employer. Instead of seeing that the veter- 
an received absolute justice, we would find 
the Government-employed veterans’ counsel 
trying”to save Government money. 

It is equally obvious that a practicing at- 
torney-at-law could not render the services 
necessary to obtain the full benefits intended 
by Congress for the veteran because the com- 
pensation for the services rendered would be 
out of all proportion to the amount of work 
involved. It is practically impossible for the 
practicing attorney-at-law to devote the 
necessary time in the prosecution of the vet- 
eran’s claim and assist him with the myriad 
personal problems that may, and too often 
do, accompany the veteran, 

Evidence presented to an employee of the 
Veterans’ Administration in support of a 
veteran’s claim must be accepted by that 
employee in the form given, and no advice 
may be given the claimant as to the weight, 
value, admissibility, or need for additional 
evidence in support of the claim. 

A national service officer, as a full-time 
paid employee of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, does not and cannot accept any fee 
or compensation from the veteran, or from 
his dependents, for any service he renders 
to any veteran of any war in which this 
country has been engaged. 

A national service officer, in preparing a 
veteran’s claim for presentation to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, may advise the vet- 
eran as to the weight, value, admissibility, 
inadequacy, or need for additional factual 
evidence in support of his claim, since his 
opinion is not controlled by Government 
employ. He may assist in obtaining and 
preparing additional evidence in proper form, 
and present this evidence as the special ad- 
vocate of the veteran. He appears before the 
Veterans’ Administration’s rating board for 
the protection of the veteran’s legal rights 
and sees that the decision handed down is a 
just and equitable one. 

The receipt of a pension by a disabled 
veteran does not, contrary to popular belief, 
result in complete rehabilitation for the dis- 
abled veteran. A pension for an amputation 
of one leg, or for one arm, is not sufficient to 
maintain the veteran and his dependents, 
if any, in the American way of life, and must 
be augmented with income from another 
source. The national service officer is 


charged with the duty of constantly seeking 
places of employment where the disability 
of the veteran and the job requirements 
meet. The task of securing employment for 
the disabled veteran is a serious one and is 
becoming an increasingly difficult problem. 

Recent surveys by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and large private industrial corpo- 
rations show that the disabled employee is 
more reliable, just as productive or service- 
able as the nondisabled employee. Employ- 
ers are reluctant to employ disabled veterans 
due to the fact that when a disabled em- 
ployee is injured on the job it is probable 
that he will be more disabled as a result of 
the on-the-job injury than a nondisabled 
employees~@s an illustration, a veteran with 
only one leg receives an injury which results 
in amputation of the remaining leg. He 
then becomes permanently and totally dis- 
abled from an injury which would only par- 
tially incapacitate a nondisabled employee. 
This accident would cause a substantial in- 
crease in the individual employers’ workman’s 
compensaton insurance rate. This is a 
vicious circle which can be broken by passage 
of legislation authorizing the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to reimburse State workman’s 
compensation insurance boards for compen- 
sation paid for on-the-job injuries sustained 
by disabled veterans. 

The duties of the national service officer 
are not confined to prosecuting veterans’ 
claims and assisting him with his employ- 
ment problems. He must see that the dis- 
abled veteran receives proper medical and 
hospital treatment. He visits Army, Navy, 
and Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
there to give his professional or personal 
services to those who may need them. 

The work of a national service officer is 
filed with many responsibilities. It is a 
work that can be assumed with a deep pride 
and an abiding faith in the ideal for which 
we must ever strive to keep the faith with 
America’s war-torn disabled veterans, and 
to the dependents of those who so gloriously 
gave their lives that this Nation of freemen 
might endure. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry J. WHITE, 
National Service Officer Trainee, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Class 
vil, 


Terminal Leave Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
presentation of the conference report on 
H. R. 4051, I, like the rest of the Members 
of the House, am greatly disappointed 
at the provisions contained therein which 
provide that the terminal leave pay for 
the enlisted personnel of World War II 
be in bonds instead of cash. When the 
old statute was resurrected allowing the 
payment of terminal leave to officers, 
there was no question about payment of 
this sum to the individual being made in 
cash. 

The House bill provided for payment 
of the amounts in cash and the Senate 
bill provided for payment in bonds. We 
were also given to understand that unless 
the Senate bill prevailed and the amounts 
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paid in bonds, the President would veto 
any other form of payment. 

There has been a great deal of hue ang 
cry raised during this debate that if the 
House bill prevailed and the GI’s were 
paid in cash instead of bonds, immediate 
inflation would occur. This is a ridic- 
ulous statement and it seems rather 
strange to me that during these many 
years wherever legislation is advocated 
for the veteran, there is always the cry 
of inflation. Strange that this cry js 
not heard in other legislation wherein 
appropriations are made. During the 
war we paid eight billions in subsidies— 
no one cried “inflation” during those de- 
bates. 

We have been told that it was either 
the adoption of the conference report 
“or else.” While I am absolutely opposed 
to the payment of this terminal leave pay 
in bonds, I intend to support the con- 
ference report for fear the GI’s would 
lose out entirely if it were not accepted, 
but along with many of my colleagues 
in the House, I serve notice here and 
now that upon the convening of the next 
Congress, I shall support the move an- 
nounced by our minority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MartTIn] and work and vote to have these 
nonnegotiable bonds made redeemable 
in cash at the will of their holders. 

The bill which passed the House was 
an equitable one but, as previously said, 
we have no choice in the matter but to 
vote for the conference report. 


Veterans and the Democratic Party 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, in 
July 1942, 7 months efter Pearl Harbor, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 

The members of the armed forces have been 
compelled to make greater economic sacri- 
fices than the rest of us, and are entitled to 


definite action to help take care of their 
special problems. 


The Democratic administration, first 
under Roosevelt and then under his suc- 
cessor, President Harry S. Truman, has 
with steadfast purpose acted to insure 
that the Nation discharge its debt to 
those who responded in the hour of need 
with such heroism, devotion, and ex- 
traordinary sacrifice. 

The so-called GI bill of rights, enacted 
in June 1944 and liberalized in January 
1946, grants the American veteran and 
his dependents a series of benefits and 
protections more substantial than those 
provided to veterans by any other nation 
in the world. 

In order to gear the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to the efficient handling of the 
tremendously increased tasks imposed 
upon it by World War II, the entire or- 
ganization has been revamped. Under 
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the able leadership of Gen. Omar N, 
Bradley, the Veterans’ Administration 
has been modernized, its operations have 
been streamlined, and men of the highest 
caliber have been put in charge of its 
various units. 

The Democratic Party has worked to 
achieve these benefits and improvements 
on the theory that they belong to the 
veteran as a matter of right rather than 
of privilege. 

The Democratic Party believes that 
the Nation can never fully recompense 
veterans for their great contribution, but 
it is determined to spare no effort to see 
that the Nation does give adequate at- 
tention to make the recompense as com- 
plete as possible. 

We Democrats know that the present 
legislation with regard to veterans is in- 
adequate in some respects, and we are 
resolved that these inadequacies shall 
be corrected. 

We are also firmly resolved that the 
veterans of this country shall never 
again be subjected to the kind of callous 
disregard that culminated in the brutal 
treatment of the bonus marchers at 
Anacostia Flats. Those responsible for 
the incident can never live down the 
shame of that day in July 1932, when a 
purblind President sent cavalry, tanks, 
and machine guns to trample and shoot 
down peaceful veterans assembled to 
petition for relief from hunger and des- 
titution. 

What, in brief, are the benefits to 
which veterans are now entitled? 

The country’s chief obligation is to 
the survivors of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. Today, a widow of a 
World War I or World War II veteran 
receives $50 per month if her husband’s 
death was due to a service-connected 
cause, and $35 per month if it was due 
to a non-service-connected cause. Ad- 
ditional amounts are allowed for other 
dependents, including dependent par- 
ents. 

Pensions to the veteran himself for 
most types of service-connected dis- 
ability have been increased until now 
they range from $11.50 to $115 per 
month, depending on the degree of dis- 
ablement. Payments for certain of the 
more serious types of disability amount 
to as much as $300 per month. 

For total disability not connected with 
service, unmarried veterans with income 
of less than $1,000 a year and married 
veterans with income of less than $2,500 
receive $50 a month. After 10 years of 
such disability, or upon reaching the age 
of 65, the payment is increased to $60 a 
month. 

Pension payments are now being made 
each month to about 1,500,000 veterans 
of World War TI. 

Complete medical care for all service- 
connected disabilities is available to vet- 
erans in both veterans’ hospitals and 
out-patient clinics. Veterans suffering 
from sickness or disability not connected 
with their military service are also given 
medical treatment in veterans’ hospitals 
if they certify that they are not able to 
pay a private doctor or hospital. 

The only other limitation upon treat- 
Ment of non-service-connected illness 
and disability is imposed by the amount 
of bed space available in veterans’ hos- 


pitals. In actual fact, the veteran with 
non-service-connected disability is usu- 
ally able to secure admission to a vet- 
erans’ hospital. But preference must, of 
course, be given to those whose disability 
is a direct result of their service in the 
armed forces. 

By July 1946, more than 395,000 vet- 
erans of World War II had received 
medical care in veterans’ hospitals and 
other hospitals with which the Veterans’ 
Administration arranges for service. 
Since World War I, there have been more 
than 3,494,000 admissions to hospitals 
operated or utilized by thg Veterans’ 
Administration. 

In order to increase the number of beds 
available, and thus help to insure that all 
veterans—even those with non-service- 
connected disabilities—may receive care 
when they need it, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has undertaken a huge hospital 
building program, Congress has author- 
ized construction of facilities for more 
than 51,000 new beds. At present, about 
107,000 beds are available. 

At the very outset of this building pro- 
gram, a controversy arose over the loca- 
tion of the new hospitals. Those respon- 
sible for the Veterans’ Administration 
medical program insisted that the pri- 
mary consideration must be the welfare 
of the veterans. Therefore, they pro- 
posed to locate the new hospitals, wher- 
ever possible, in or near those cities which 
were important centers of medical re- 
search, training, and practice. In this 
way—and in this way only—the very best 
medical authorities and specialists could 
be used in the veterans’ medical pro- 
gram. 

Others, however, believed that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals should 
be located where land is cheap or where 
political expediency dictates. Adherence 
to such policies in the past resulted in 
many veterans’ hospitals being regarded 
as medical “backwaters.” Under such a 
system it was difficult or impossible to 
attract first-rate doctors, and an inferior 
grade of service was inevitable. 

In this controversy over hospital loca- 
tion President Truman firmly upheld 
General Bradley and his medical advi- 
sers who insisted that high-quality care 
must take precedence over all other con- 
siderations. As a result of this change in 
policy and other improvements, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration medical program is 
successfully being directed back into the 
main current of American medical prog- 
ress. Top-ranking physicians,  sur- 
geons, and specialists are now participat- 
ing in the medical care of veterans, 
whereas formerly they were inclined to 
remain aloof and indifferent. Many 
prominent medical schools and research 
institutions have opened their doors to 
staff doctors of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion so that they might do postgraduate 
work in fields related especially to vet- 
erans’ medical care. 

Streamlining of the program and elim- 
ination of red tape have not only im- 
proved the quality of care considerably, 
but have greatly increased the number 
of cases that can be handled. The wait- 
ing period for treatment has been sub- 
stantially reduced. So has the aver- 
age length of stay in the hospitals, 
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In addition, provision has been made 
for vocational training of veterans whose 
disabilities constitute a handicap in get- 
ting a job. Such veterans are taught 
special skills and work methods which 
help them to overcome their handicaps 
and to find useful work at good wages. 
At the present time more than 92,000 dis- 
abled veterans are receiving such train- 
ing. During the vocational training pe- 
riod, single men’s pensions are increased 
to $105 a month if they are ordinarily 
less than that, and married men’s pen- 
sions are increased to $115. Additional 
payments are made for dependents. 

In addition to more adequate pension 
payments and medical care benefits for 
those who are disabled, all veterans are 
now also entitled to a wide variety of eco- 
nomic benefits, These have not only 
made it easier for veterans to readjust 
themselves to civilian life, but have also 
had a salutary effect on the economy of 
the Nation as a whole. 

Mustering-out pay ranging from $100 
to $300 has been granted. 

Adoption of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act gave veterans an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the best and cheapest 
life insurance ever made available. 
About 5,900,000 persons now have this 
type of insurence, involving a total cov- 
erage of more than $45,000,000,000. A 
total of 500,136 insurance claims had 
been awarded prior to July 1946, result- 
ing in payments to beneficiaries of $3,- 
341,000,000. 

Through the Selective Service Act, 
veterans were given certain priority 
rights in getting back the jobs they held 
when they were inducted into the service. 
Veterans who left Government positions 
to go to war have been assured of their 
former jobs if they want them. Extra 
credit points are given to all veterans in 
civil-service examinations. 

In cooperation with selective service 
and the United States Employment 
Service, the Veterans’ Administration 
has established more than 9,000 job-in- 
formation centers to advise and assist 
veterans in finding employment. Three 
thousand additional centers of this kind 
have been set up in cooperation wit 
community agencies. 

Although job opportunities at the 
present time are relatively plentiful, it 
is not always possible for a veteran to 
get a suitable job as soon as he wants 
one after discharge. This fact has been 
recognized, and provision has therefore 
been made for unemployment allowances 
for all veterans who seek work but do 
not find it. At any time within 2 years 
after discharge the unemployed veteran 
will be paid $20 per week unemployment 
compensation for a maximum period of 
52 weeks. 

Veterans who enter business for them- 
selves, and whose earnings do not equal 
$100 a month, are guaranteed the differ- 
ence between their actual earnings and 
that amount for a period up to 52 weeks. 

Here again the benefit accrues not 
only to the veteran but to the community 
and the Nation as a whole. If jobless 


veterans did not have the assurance of 
these payments to tide them over the 
period of temporary joblessness many of 
them would be forced to accept charity, 
and all of them would have to reduce 
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their standard of living. This, in turn, 
would have an adverse effect upon the 
income of the storekeeper and the busi- 
ness community in general. 

The GI bill of rights also entitles vet- 
erans to extensive educational benefits. 
Any veteran with 90 days of active serv- 
ice and an honorable discharge may 
enter an approved school for a period of 
1 year, or its equivalent in part-time 
study, in order to take a refresher or 
brush-up course by means of which he 
can bring himself up to date in any field 
in which he may be interested. 

In addition, veterans who are qualified 
by previous education may continue 
their schooling or training at Govern- 
ment expense for a period up to 4 years, 
depending upon the length of service. 
A veteran with 3 years of active service 
is entitled to a full 4-year course of col- 
lege training. 

During such a refresher course or long- 
term period of study, the Government 
pays all school expenses up to a maxi- 
mum of $500 per school year, plus a living 
allowance of $65 a month for veterans 
without dependents and $90 a month for 
those with dependents. 

Those who choose to take a corres- 
pondence course rather than attend a 
regular academic institution may do so. 
In that case the student veteran is al- 
lowed a maximum of $500 towards the 
expenses of the course. 

On July 1, 1946, 930,512 veterans were 
taking advantage of these educational 
opportunities. 

In order to aid the veteran to get 
started in business or to buy a home or 
farm, the Government has undertaken to 
guarantee loans made for such purposes. 
Real estate loans will be guaranteed up 
to $4,000, and business loans up to a max- 
imum of $2,000. 

All of the foregoing measures have been 
put into effect for the direct benefit of 
veterans as such. But it is impossible to 
consider the welfare of the veteran with- 
out also taking into account the welfare 
of the American people as a whole. 

The veteran is not a veteran first and 
an American citizen second. In the final 
analysis, the veteran’s prosperity and suc- 
cess depend upon the general level of 
economic well-being. Regardless of how 
much legislation is passed to assist the 
veterans, he will not be well served if the 
country is plunged into another ruinous 

‘depression such as it experienced during 
the nineteen thirties. 

The veteran does not seek a priority 
position in future bread lines. He wants 
full opportunity to earn a decent living 
along with all his fellow citizens. He 
knows that this opportunity can never 
be his unless it is also theirs. 

For this reason, the veteran is in- 
terested not only in what the major 
political parties have done for him as a 
veteran, but also in what the respective 
party programs signify in terms of the 
future economic status of the Nation. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from a study of the Republican Party 
program is that a Republican victory in 
November 1946 and in 1948 would mean 
a return to the Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover philosophy of government in the 
interest of special privilege. 


Under such a Government the living 
standards of the people would again de- 
cline. Monopoly would again be favored 
over true competitive enterprise. The 
small businessman, the farmer, the work- 
ingman, and the consumer would again 
find their welfare sacrificed for the bene- 
fit of Wall Street and the giant corpo- 
rations. Before long mass purchasing 
power would fall off sharply. Then the 
old familiar cycle would be repeated: Job 
lay-offs, decreased sales, more lay-offs, 
bankruptcies running into the thousands, 
wholesale discharge of workers, still 
more widespread business stagnation, 
and, finally, a nation as completely pros- 
trate as it was in 1932. 

Does this seem like too drastic a fore- 
cast? If anyone thinks so, he need only 
look at the record. 

The way the majority of the Repub- 
licans in Congress have voted in recent 
years gives a good indication of what 
might be expected if the GOP were to gain 
control of the Senate and House. 

Throughout the Roosevelt recovery 
period they bitterly opposed most of the 
measures designed to correct the abuses 
which brought on the great depression. 

They opposed the New Deal measures 
which gave work to millions, provided new 
stimulus to industry, and literally saved 
our free enterprise system. 

When the war broke out in Europe and 
Asia they clung to their habitual isola- 
tionism. As the involvement of the 
United States in the struggle became 
steadily more certain, they resisted every 
move to strengthen our defenses or give 
aid to our beleaguered future allies. 

And when the war was finally over, 
all they could think about was getting 
back as quickly as possible to the dis- 
credited “normalcy” of the 1920’s. 

They fought and voted against the 
President’s full employment program. 

They opposed adequate unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits and related 
measures designed to protect veterans 
and other workers during the uncertain- 
ties of the reconversion period. 

They opposed the administration’s 
minimum wage bill, and showed not the 
slighest regard for the plight of the sev- 
eral million workers who still subsist on 
substandard wages. 

They did everything in their power to 
wreck the price-control program, exhib- 
iting perfect willingness to subject the 
people to the danger of inflation so that 
big business might enjoy a brief spree of 
exorbitant profits. 

They even loaded down the veterans’ 
emergency housing bill with a series of 
crippling amendments. They succeeded 
in defeating the administration’s pro- 
posal to put price ceilings on existing 
homes, preferring to leave the real-estate 
speculators free to charge veterans and 
others whatever the already inflated 
housing market would bear. 

Contrast this bankrupt program and 
this negative record with the Democratic 
Party’s outstanding achievements during 
the 14 years it has been in power, and 
with the Democratic Party’s program for 
further consolidation of the gains for 
the masses of common people made dur- 
ing these years. 

We Democrats stand for continued full 
employment and full produotion at high 
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wages. We are not willing to leave these 
things to chance, but say that the Goy. 
ernment must look ahead now and be 
ready to use its powers and resources to 
ward off economic stagnation whenever 
it threatens. 

We stand for more adequate and more 
inclusive social-security benefits—for 
fuller protection against the economic 
hazards of unemployment and old age. 

We propose to enact a comprehensive 
national health program which wil] en- 
able all our people to enjoy the benefits 
of modern, scientific medical care at a 
price within their means. 

We insist on the enactment of a large- 
scale, long-range program to build de- 
cent homes to replace the slums and 
firetraps in which so many of our peo- 
ple are now forced to live. Had it not 
been for the war, we would undoubtedly 
be far along with the accomplishment 
of such a program by this time. Now 
that the war is over, there is no good 
reason for further delay. 

We favor more regional-development 
projects, such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which will provide not only 
jobs, but easier living, cheaper electric- 
ity, and flood control. 

Finally, we Democrats favor effective 
price control to protect wage earners and 
consumers until all danger of inflation 
is past. 

Veterans and nonveterans alike, there- 
fore, will have a clear-cut choice when 
they go to the polls this November. The 
choice is between a return to the insecu- 
rity and turmoil of the early 1930’s and 
continuing prosperity based on the kind 
of program that saw us victoriousiy 
through the depression and through the 
war. 

Confronted with these alternatives, 
there can be little doubt that the people 
will return Democratic majorities to 
Congress, as they have done in every 
election for the past 14 years. 


Payment for Terminal Leave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the signers of the discharge petition 
under which H. R. 4151, an act to grant 
to the enlisted personnel of the armed 
forces certain benefits in lieu of accumu- 
lated leave, came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for consideration, I was greatly 
disappointed in the failure of the con- 
ferees to insist upon cash payments, ac- 
cepting instead the proposition that ter- 
minal leave be paid in nonnegotiable 
bonds, payable in 5 years, at 2% percent 
interest. 

According to the House conferees, they 
were forced to give in to the Senate's 
suggestion that the boys be paid in bonds 
rather than in cash because the Presi- 
dent of the United States has indicated, 
either directly or indirectly, that he would 
veto any bill calling for cash payments 
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on the grounds that such a measure 
would be inflationary. 

I am amazed at the type of reasoning 
which would permit the President to au- 
thorize the loans and grants to practi- 
cally every foreign nation in the world 
with which to buy automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, foodstuffs, and other articles, 
not only creating shortages in this coun- 
try but the very inflation of which he is 
so fearful. 

Why is it that the first time any effort 
is made on the part of the Government 
to freeze its obligations or combat infla- 
tion, it begins with the veterans? This 
is indeed a rank discrimination and 
cross injustice to the enlisted men since 
the officers have already received their 
terminal pay in cash. It is not too late 
to do something to correct this mani- 
festly unfair situation, for we can yet 
authorize the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the enrollment of the bill, 
H. R. 4051, to strike out the language that 
the enlisted men be paid in bonds and 
insert the requirement that such com- 
pensation be entirely in cash. Accord- 
ingly, I have prepared and introduced 
House Coneurrent Resolution 167, which 
authorizes the Clerk to do this very thing, 
and as part of my remarks I insert here 
a copy of said resolution: 

House Concurrent Resolution 167 


Concurrent resolution to authorize the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to correct 
enrolled bill (H. R. 4051) to provide for 
cash payment for accumulated leave for 
enlisted men, instead of payment in bonds 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 4051) to grant to 
enlisted personnel of the armed forces cef- 
tain benefits in lieu of accumulated leave, is 
authorized and directed— 

(1) To strike out ‘subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 6 and insert in Meu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) Leave by this act provided to be set- 
tled and compensated for under this section 
shall be settled and compensated for en- 
tirely in cash. In the event of the death of 
any holder of any check issued pursuant to 
this subsection, payment of the check shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon application by such holder’s survivors 
as follows: To such holder's surviving spouse 
and children, if any, in equal shares; and if 
such holder leaves no surviving spouse or 
child or children, then in equal shares to 
such holder’s surviving parents, if any. [If 
there is no such survivor, any such check 
shall be canceled and the amount of the 
check covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury. Payment of any such check to 
any holder, or any survivor entitled thereto 
under the provisions of this subsection, be- 
tween 17 and 21 years of age shall constitute 
a complete discharge of the obligations of 
the United States under this act. Where 
the Secretary of the Treasury is of the 
opinion that any holder of any such check 
or any survivor entitled to payment urfder 
the provisions of this subsection is, by rea- 
son of being either under 17 years of age 
or under mental disability, incapable of sat- 
isfactorily looking after his own interests, 
payment of such check may be made in the 
same manner, and with the same effect, as 
Settlement and compensation made under 
the provisions of subsection (c). All deci- 
sions by the Secretary of the Treasury under 
this subsection with respect to the issuance 
and payment of checks shall be final and 
conclusive and shall not be subject to review 
by any court or by any officer of the United 
States.” 





(2) To strike out subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 6. 

(3) To strike out section 7 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 7. All amounts paid or payable under 
section 6 of this act shall not be assignable 
shall be exempt from taxation, shall be ex- 
empt from claims of creditors, including any 
claim of the United States, and shall not 
be subject to attachment, levy, or seizure by 
or under any legal or equitable process what- 
ever.” 


Mr. Speaker, as this session of Con- 
gress draws to a close, this is the only 
means available to do justice to the en- 
listed man and I trust that I may find 
agreement on the part of the entire 
House of Representatives. 





The Present Crucial Situation in Greece 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 26 I introduced a resolution calling 
for the United States Government to play 
a positive role in aiding the Greek people 
to secure the promised democracy for 
which they starved and died in their 
brave struggle against our common en- 
emy. I did so because the plight of 
Greece is too glaring in its implications 
to deny our own responsibility to throw 
our weight on the side of democracy. 
My awareness of the Greek situation was 
heightened by a report recently issued by 
the Greek-American Council and the Na- 
tional Committee to Win the Peace. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this report in my remarks: 

THE PRESENT CRUCIAL SITUATION IN GREECE 
(Issued by the Greek-American Council and 
the National Committee to Win the Peace, 

July 1946) 

REVIEW OF CONDITIONS IN GREECE 

The fraudulent elections of March 31 
brought to power a monarcho-Pascist govern- 
ment which has already demonstrated its 
complete inability to solve the internal prob- 
lems of that country. There is widespread 
hunger and disease throughout the land. 
The inflationary spiral rises steadily and the 
black market is ubiquitous. 

There is increasing terrorism directed 
against everyone suspected of democratic 
tendencies. A state of virtual fascism exists 
today in Greece. There are two major rea- 
sons for the rule by terror, the failure of the 
government to solve the internal problems of 
the country, and the determination of the 
British and Greek Governments to maintain 
the monarchy at all costs. 

The so-called mopping-up operations, 
directed by the government, are concentrated 
mainly in those areas where democratic sen- 
timents are strongest. 

Unhindered attacks against and murders 
of democratic people by armed bands and 
the gendarmerie and other forces are re- 
ported daily—and the culprits remain un- 
punished. 

The government has reinstituted the 
shameful and notorious practice of the Me- 
taxas dictatorship of exiling political 


prisoners. Hundreds of Greeks have suffered 
this fate during the last few months, 
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The Greek Parliament on June 6 adopted 
a series of Fascist decrees which abrogated 
civil liberties. The death penalty is manda- 
tory for those found guilty under the pro- 
visions of the law. Special miltiary courts 
are established to try the cases of those ac- 
cused of criticizing the government. Police 
may enter homes at any hours of the day or 
night without search warrants. Public mass 
meetings may be outlawed. 

Advancing further into Fascist dictator- 
ship, the government introduced a measure 
to “purge” the civil services. Nullifying 
the Greek constitution which guarantees 
tenure to civil-service workers, this measure 
provides for dismissal of such workers by a 
decree of the cabinet or decision of the re- 
sponsibile minister. Unprincipled violation 
of the Varkiza agreement is expressed 
in the provision permitting dismissal of those 
who participated or assisted in the “revolt” 
from December 3, 1944, to February 12, 1945. 
Rumor or hearsay will be sufficient cause 
for dismissal. While the bill ostensibly 
includes collaborators, it carefully specifies 
that it means only those who coilaborated 
“yoluntarily and consciously.” Including 
still another safeguard for pro-Fascists, the 
bill exempts from its provisions those em- 
ployees appointed after March 31, 1946, the 
date of the fraudulent elections. 

Purther manifestations of fascism in 
Greece include the unconcealed attempts to 
smash the EAM, the KKE, the EPON, and the 
labor movement. No method is too dirty to 
use. Terror and force are employed—offices 
are broken into and smashed and leaders 
are arrested. A mass of restrictions have been 
imposed—on meetings, on collection of funds, 
etc. Frame-ups, slanders and calumnies are 
lavishly employed. The state council has 
declared Aull and void the labor council's 
elections, an action vigorously protested by 
the World Federation of Trade Unions which 
supervised the elections. 

As a natural concomitant, there has been 
a significant failure to arrest and prosecute 
quislings and _ collaborators. Pro-Fascists 
are still in official positions, including the 
courts. 

The recent protest of UNRRA officials in 
Greece brought to light the reprehensible tac- 
tics of the government in the political 
use of relief supplies, denying them to demo- 
crats and their families. 


ROLE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Great Britain bears the main responsibility 
for the present situation in Greece. From the 
initial stages of the British occupation of 
Greece, its policies have led inevitably to the 
present situation. 

It maintains a stranglehold on Greek econ- 
omy. The present Greek government’s poli- 
cies have Great Britain’s approval. It was 
Great Britain who refused to permit the 
purge from the armed forces of quislings last 
year. 

It was Great Britain who insisted that 
elections be held on March 31, despite urgent 
pleas for delay from liberal Greek statesmen. 
It was Great Britain who underwrote the 
election results, although ample evidence of 
fraud existed. 

It was Great Britain who broke her prom- 
ise that the plebiscite on the monarchy would 
be held in 1948, and who insisted on setting 
forward the date to September 1 of this year. 

And there seems no end in sight. There 
has been no hint of possible evacuation of 
British troops. Great Britain does not seem 
to need the persuasion to remain in Greece 
offered by Mr. Gonatas, Acting Premier in Mr. 
Tsaldaris’ absence, that the troops will be 
needed after the plebiscite, because Greece is 
too weak to stand alone. 


ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Americans have reason for shame at the 
part played by our Government in the estab- 
lishment of fascism in Greece. 
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It was American lend-lease arms which 
the British used against the Greek people 
during the events of December 1944 to Feb- 
ruary 1945. 

When the question of Greece was raised 
by the Soviet Union at the London meeting 
of the United Nations Security Council, the 
United States supported the position of the 
oppressor, Great Britain. 

The United States, too, underwrote the 
March 81 elections, despite the admission of 
the electoral mission that the registration 
lists were inaccurate and misleading and 
despite the large proportion of eligible voters 
who abstained from the election. 

Not only has the United States failed to 
protest against present conditions in Greece, 
it has continued to support British policy. 


EVENTS *.EADING TO PLEBISCITE CRUCIAL 


The EAM and the democratic forces of 
Greece have announced their determination 
to participate in the plebiscite under any 
circumstances. The EAM has_ repeatedly 
stated that it desires only the opportunity 
for the Greek people to hav? a normal, dem- 
ocratic plebiscite. All the democratic forces 
of Greece are uniting on the issue of the 
republic and against the monarchy. 

Spreading throughout Greece is the move- 
ment for reconciliation of all the people. 
The program of the reconciliation movement 
is work, rehabilitation, concord, freedom, and 
national independence. No party gives up 
its political heliefs through reconciliation. 
It is @ movement of the people, directed 
towards an end to strife in their own midst. 

However, the ability to create the condi- 
tions for an honest plebiscite is not in the 
power of the democratic forces. The respon- 
sibility for the creation of these conditions 
rests squarely upon the British and the 
Greek Governments. Through their control 
of the state apparatus and the armed forces, 
they, and only they, can restore order and 
democracy at the present time. This they 
can do under the provisions of the Greek 
Constitution and existing laws, and without 
resorting to Fascist measures. 

Nevertheless, the Government has dem- 
onstrated its fears of the results of an honest 
plebiscite, through its repressive measures 
and through its refusal to state the plebiscite 
issue clearly. 

The Government maintains the plebiscite 
must be on the question of the return of 
King George, and not on republic or mon- 
archy. 

In addition, to ensure the plebiscite results 
it desires, the Government has launched a 
unilateral war against the democratic forces, 
and particulalry in those areas where recon- 
ciliation is succeeding in uniting the people. 

The prerequisites for an honest plebiscite 
are: 

An end to the terroristic pogroms against 
the democratic forces. 

Amnesty for all political prisoners except 
collaborators. 

Abrogation of fascistic decrees and restora- 
tion of civil liberties. 

Genuine revision of the electoral lists. 

Freedom to register and vote. 

If the Greek Government does not change 
its present course and create the conditions 
for a democratic plebiscite, the people will, 
of necessity, be forced to defend themselves 
and a disastrous civil war may result. Should 
this calamity strike Greece, it will be the re- 
sponsibility, first and foremost of the British 
and Greek Governments, and then of the 
United States Government, 


UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITY IN COMING 
PERIOD 


Clearly, the United States cannot shrug off 
its responsibility to the Greek people. It is 
bound by the decisions of the Crimean Con- 
ference to aid in the establishment of free 
representative government and in the elimi- 
nation of the last vestige of fascism in 
Greece, 


The whole American people owes a debt of 
gratitude to our valiant Greek allies who 
fought heroically against the Italian and 
German Fascists. 

A Fascist Greece is a threat to peace in 
the Balkans and in the entire world. 

By underwriting the fraudulent elections 
of March 31, the United States Government 
committed a grave crime against democracy 
in Greece. The plebiscite mission now in 
Greece must not be permitted to whitewash 
the events around the plebiscite. 

Americans have the solemn responsibility 
to demand that our Government insist that 
the Greek people be given freedom and that 
the British troops, which have acted only as 
a@ repressive and oppressive force and an aid 
to the monarchists and Fascists, be immedi- 
ately removed from Greece, irrespective of 
the outcome of the plebiscite. 

Americans, further, have the solemn duty 
to demand that our State Department and 
our President insure that the conditions for 
a democratic plebiscite in Greece are created. 





Some Fundamental Reasons Why I 
Voted Against Citation 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, today, after 
I voted with the minority numerically 
and against the certification of the re- 
port of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in the Marshall case. 
I was asked to state some of the main 
reasons guiding such decision. One 
Member frankly stated he knew very 
well I was not interested in protecting 
either subversive or un-American activi- 
ties or influences and that I had voted 
previously for the issuance of the other 
citations as asked of the House by the 
said committee. I am very glad the 
Member had recognized that I had no 
interest in nor would I countenance any 
subversive or un-American activity nor 
be a party to or protector of any such 
activity. For, Mr. Speaker, the life of 
my only son went out while in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant of the United States 
Army Air Corps during this war, and I 
take no second rear seat in my loyalty 
to the protection of the enduring prin- 
ciples of our United States Government 
and the freedoms and securities for 
which they stand under our Constitu- 
tion. 

I do not have time to here repeat my 
words of May 17, 1946, as printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD at pages 5222 and 
5223. But I respectfully refer to them 
all and now quote therefrom only the 
following short paragraphs, to wit: 

I will not knowingly tolerate the creation 
of any propaganda or activity designed to 
result in the use of force or violence against 
our form of government as guaranteed by 
our Constitution. So with me it is not the 


amount of money which is the determining 
factor. 

In making these remarks I do not intend 
to criticize any Member of this House nor 
any committee of this House. I do criticize 
the system by which we are presently func- 
tioning in this particular. 
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I have no sympathy or accord with any 
person or group of persons who are inter. 
ested in the overthrow or dissolving of our 
American form of government as guaran. 
teed by our Constitution. I shall fight to 
the last ditch any propaganda so designed, 


Mr. Speaker, I restate those words of 
mine of May 17, 194C, as and for my 
present position—only that I would un- 
derscore them each with indelible ink 
for emphasis. 

I would sincerely regret it if any mem- 
ber of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee would feel that there is no room 
for honest and sincere difference of opin- 
ion with anything the committee might 
do or try to do, or with the methods used. 
The American way of life is to encourage 
freedom of sincerc speech, and to not be 
afraid of the difference of opinion which 
is born also of patriotic devotion to our 
America. Intolerance with the sincere 
opinions of our fellow citizens only begets 
bigotry and destroys the foundations of 
our democratic way of life. Sincere dif- 
ference of opinion between patriotic citi- 
zens is essential and a great force for 
good. 

If there be any Member of this House 
who claims that all Members who might 
vote against this resolution today. are 
therefore disloyal or unpatriotic or in 
sympathy with any element undertaking 
to destroy our beloved Government— 
then I challenge such conclusion and 
claim as unfounded in the least or at all, 
as far as my own firm decision is con- 
cerned. 

So Mr. Speaker, here are some of the 
fundamental reasons controlling my 
decision. 

First. The House committee does not 
allow any person or witness before it to 
have legal counsel present in the com- 
mittee examination or hearing -oom. 
We as a House have appropriated ample 
money for the committee to have the 
best legal counsel present and to examine 
and cross-examine these American citi- 
zens who are subper.aed to testify under 
oath. Besides the committee counse! ex- 
amining the witness, several members of 
the committee are themselves able and 
experienced trial and court lawyers and 
the record of the committee hearings 
shows that, on frequent occasions, the 
citizen before the Un-American Activity 
Committee has several of these com- 
mittee members as well as the committee 
lawyer all questioning him and pressing 
and urging him to answer their ques- 
tions. Yet, the witness is not allowed 
the presence of a legal counsel to protect 
him in his rights as an American citi- 
zen. Nor does the fact that on occa- 
sions some witnesses have been allowed 
to go out of the committee room to see 
a lawyer, while the committee members 
sat by and waited until the witness re- 
turned having asked his lawyer as to his 
rights and the security an American citi- 
zen is entitled to have under such cir- 
cumstances. Furthermore, Mr. Speak- 
er, as I read the hearings in some of the 
cases it appeared most wasteful that 
several busy Congressmen are voluntarily 
sitting around waiting until the witness 
comes back into the hearing room and 
answers and then gets up in a few 
minutes and goes out to see his lawyer 
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again about another question a few min- 
utes later. 

The established American way is to 
allow a witness to have his attorney pres- 
ent to defend his rights before the com- 
mittee. The fact that it would take 
longer is no answer, Mr. Speaker. No 
short cut in the saving of time is justi- 
fied if we deprive a citizen of his in- 
herent, American right to have legal 
counsel to advise him of his rights in his 
immediate presence while he is being 
examined. 

The fact that the members of the com- 
mittee might feel that they are too busy 
with other congressional duties to put 
in the time it would require if these 
American citizens were accorded this 
clearly established and fundamental 
right, is no justification for depriving 
these Americans of their clearly defined 
rights of legal counsel by their side. Yes, 
I know the lawyers for these witnesses 
would “object” and “object,” but, Mr. 
Speaker, the printed record reveals that 
there are too many occasions when a wit- 
ness has been put or placed in a prej- 
udiced position by a question—or even 
worse—when with a lawyer by his side 
these violations of the witness’ rights 
would not occur. Even a citizen who is 
claimed to be in a group with a political 
ideology radically different than mine or 
yours, is entitled to have his legal coun- 
sel with him, by his side, when he is under 
legal examination. Even a man already 
found guilty is accorded a fair trial and 
the benefit and protection of legal coun- 
sel. Mr, Speaker, I do not conceive of 
it as being in accord with the funda- 
mentals of American democracy and its 
established system in such matters to 
have these witnesses required to testify 
under oath, without their having the 
protection of legal counsel. Yet, that is 
what our Un-American Committec has 
again done in this instant case. It is 
the established practice of this com- 
mittee of this House of this Congress. 
It is fundamentally unsound and in con- 
travention of the rights of witnesses 
under our American processes, 

Second. Ever since I became a Mem- 
ber of this Seventy-ninth Congress, I 
have sought to ascertain by what defini- 
tion of “subversive activity” or “un- 
American activity” a person was to be 
measured as either a loyal or disloyal 
American citizen. No one seemed to 
find any high court definition used by 
the House committee nor could I find any 
printed or any announced definition 
which the committee had to either guide 
or limit its activities. 

Finally, in order to be best prepared to 
make a decision on the issue before us to- 
day, I wrote a letter to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee on July 
17, 1946. It is self-explanatory and is as 
follows: 

JuLy 17, 1946. 
Mr. ERNIE ADAMSON, 

Chief Counsel, Un-American Activities 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. , 

My Dear Mr. Apamson: At the valued sug- 
gestion of Mr. JOHN RANKIN, I am asking you 
to forward to me a copy of the definition of 
“subversive activities” or “un-American ac- 
tivities” as was adopted by the Un-American 
Activities Committee, and which guides you 
in your deliberations on that point. 





Por this, by return mail, I thank you in ad- 
vance. Also, if there is any Supreme Court 
decision on this point, I will thank you to 
direct my attention to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLybE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 


I received a prompt reply from the 
committee’s chief legal counsel, as fol- 
lows: 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 


ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, July 18, 1946. 
Hon. CLypE DoYLe, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Doyie: I have your 
letter of the 17th. 

The committee has adopted no definition 
of subversive or un-American activities. 
However, Mr. RANKIN has a bill pending in 
the House, H. R. 3242, which might be help- 
ful in this respect. 

Yours very truly, 
ERNIE ADAMSON, 
Chief Counsel. 


I naturally immediately noticed that 
the answer of the chief counsel neither 
acknowledged receipt of my request that 
he direct my attention to any United 
States Supreme Court decision. defining 
subversive or un-American activities 
which the committee had to guide it, but 
he did not cite any such case. SoI must 
presume that he knows of no such case. 

But since he volunteered the.informa- 
tion that Mr. JoHN RankIn, of Missis- 
sippi, had a bill pending in the House, H. 
R. 3242, I asked a clerk and was advised 
that said bill by the distinguished gentle- 
man, a member of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee had never been re- 
ported by the committee, although it was 
filed with the committee in May 1946. 
And, of course, a bill not enacted into law 
by Congress and signed by the President 
of the United States has no effect in law. 
It does not speak out for the people of 
America, that a Member merely files a bill 
in Congress. I read the bill, of course. 

This illustrates that there can be at 
present as many definitions of “sub- 
versive and un-American” as there are 
committee members. In fact, I think I 
notice that there is some sharp difference 
of opinion expressed by committee 
members on this point. 

The startling fact is that this im- 
portant committee has been functioning 
ever since January 5, 1945, and its pred- 
ecessor the Dies committee was for some 
years before it, yet the people of America 
are not yet told, by the committee, what 
is or what is not conduct which will 
make them guilty in the eyes of this 
House committee. This is a very serious 
error and omission, I believe. 

So, because the committee does not offi- 
cially have any declaration by which an 
American citizen can know what is 
charged to be “subversive or un-Ameri- 
can” I could not conscientiously vote to 


put this citizen up against a criminal case , 


or charge in the Federal court. Our safety 
before courts and committees having 
great power, such as our House commit- 
tee, stems from having the procedures 
and definitions and procedures estab- 
lished and clearly defined so that the 
whims, intolerances, passions, and dema- 
gogueries of men will not jeopardize or 
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violate the rights of men. The rights of 
minorities must be kept as sacred and 
as inviolate as those of the majority. 
If the civil rights of a single soul in 
America are deliberately trampled upon, 
the rights of the mass of the people are 
thereby placed in peril. 

Third. The committee print of the 
hearings does not contain the full evi- 
dence or testimony before the committee. 
For instance, on page 2 of the committee 
report it says: “The material parts of his 
testimony follow.” Then there is fur- 
nished to us as Members of Congress only 
portions of selected testimony by way 
of selected questions and answers to wit- 
ness Marshall by the legal counsel for the 
committee and by committee members 
RANKIN and Woop. 

The very text of the committee print 
itself shows me that there must have 
been questions and answers other than 
those printed for our use, which questions 
and answers we were entit’ed to read be- 
fore we were asked to vote. 

We sit as jurymen in an unusual sense 
in this sort of proceeding. We are fur- 
nished testimony by the committee print 
of but a part of the committee hearing. 
We are asked to accept someone else’s 
opinion as to what is “material” when 
we are asked to certify a citizen for 
criminal prosecution. I am not willing 
to substitute anyone else’s judgment for 
my own 25 years of law practice under 
such circumstances. There was plenty 
of time and of money to give the Mem- 
bers of the House all the evidence. 

I will not vote to condemn or put 
@ man up against a criminal case or 
charge when I believe that “material evi- 
dence” which is easily available, is not 
made available. 

The fact that a report favoring this or 
that prosecution for contempt comes 
from this particular committee of the 
House does not of itself constrain me to 
accept the committee’s report. Why 
should it be so? It is a wise and safe pro- 
cedure we here have to not blindly accept 
a committee report—just because it is a 
report. The fact is that this House has 
refused to approve dozens of reports of 
other committees during this session of 
Congress. That is as it should be. Yet, 
in this case we are not allowed any op- 
portunity whatsoever to speak out against 
error or abuse—even if we are under a 
conscientious conviction that one exists. 

By this statement of a fundamental 
reason is why I must vote “nay.” I do 
not mean to indicate that I feel the com- 
mittee intended to keep any material 
evidence from the House Members. But, 
Mr. Speaker, as one Member of the 
House, I emphatically state I cannot, 
and will not, place the freedom of any 
American citizen in jeopardy as in this 
case, when I know from the written re- 
port that some evidence that would be 
material in helping me to ascertain all 
the facts has been kept out of the re- 
port—for any reason whatsoever. 

These three reasons, then, are basic 
and fundamental with us. In my words 
on May 17, 1946, I reasoned that this 
sort of necessary work to protect our 
Government should be more efficiently 
done. I reasoned that the FBI should be 
doing it on a full-time basis, They are 
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trained to ferret out violators of law. I 
will only briefly again dwell on the fact 
that under the present procedure in- 
tolerances, petty jealousies, political hate, 
and personal opinion can have too much 
chance for play or control. Ours will 
only stay a democracy where freedom 
of speech and freedom of worship en- 
dure, regardless of race, creed, or color, 
if we protect it to the maximum by an 
eternal vigilance. In doing this it is fun- 
damental and basic that wherever the 
civil rights and liberties of men are in- 
volved they be clearly defined and per- 
petuated by man-made laws, rather than 
the interpretations of different men who 
have not the mandate of written law de- 
fining their liberties to guide or control 
. them. 


Statement by the Honorable Guy M. Gil- 
lette, President of the American League 
for a Free Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the statement of 
the Honorable Guy M. Gillette, former 
United States Senator from Iowa, issued 
on July 23, 1946, just prior to his flight 
to Palestine on a special mission for the 
American League for a Free Palestine. 
Mr. Gillette has courageously exposed 
the basic causes which have given rise 
to the current violence in Palestine. 


The American people built their Nation 
on the foundation stones of fundamental 
human liberties, after 8 years of bitter war, 
and have traditionally and historically taken 
a deep and supporting interest in other peo- 
ples throughout the world seeking similar es- 
sentials of human happiness. This interest 
applies particularly in the case of the He- 
brew people. 

In Palestine, our American people see a 
nation where independence was recognized 
by a great community of nations more than 
one-quarter of a century ago. They see an 
unhappy new nation forced into a strait- 
jacket of political restrictions wholly in- 
compatible in their conception of both hu- 
man and national rights and in strong con- 
travention of the established authority and 
international purpose. The ‘nsettled state 
of affairs in Palestine with the sporadic but 
frequent outbreaks of violence has its origin 
in conditions which Americans have a right 
and an obligation to know. 

We read >f raids by British authorities on 
hidden caches of arms throughout Palestine, 
of the destruction of these arms and the 
wholesale arrests of thousands of Hebrew 
Palestine citizens. We recall the days in our 
own history, when other British troops 
marched to Lexington and Concord to destroy 
other military supplies and ammunition, and 
the shots that got down British soldiers on 
the retreat to Boston, and which were said 
to have been heard around the world. We 
are told that if Palestine were to be reopened 
to free admission of Hebrew immigrants in 
any number, that the Arab citizens would 
precipitate a reign of terror. Therefore we 
were informed that British military strength 
must be maintained and increased to insure 


against such disturbances by disarming not 
the Arab whom they say would resent the 
new immigrants, but the Hebrew citizens 
who are pleading and praying with all their 
strength for the admission of these additional 
Hebrews. 

We read that no search is made for Arab 
terrorist groups or Arab caches of arms, but 
new raids, new curfews, new arrests, and new 
restrictions are put into effect against the 
Hebrews. Americans want to know the 
reasons for these facts. No one can deplore 
or abhor more than the average American 
the shedding of one unnecessary drop of 
human blood or the needless sacrifice of 
one human life. The death by bombing 
of British soldiers in Jerusalem, the murder 
of 6,000,000 Jews in Europe, the slaughter of 
Polish Jews in Kielce—all these shock our 
sense of human decency and bring questions 
as to the thickness of our veneer of human 
civilization. We have not only the right, but 
the duty of inquiry into the genesis and 
causes of these acts. 

We know that most Americans from the 
dawn of history have thought no price too 
high to be paid for liberty. We know that 
the citizens of the Hebrew nation are not so 
fatuous as to seek war with the British Em- 
pire. We know that they have not revolted, 
and are not now revolting against the legal 
administration of British authority and the 
advisory and responsible agents under the 
League of Nations mandate. There must be 
something deep that impels these free peo- 
ple to acts of violence. There is just ground 
for conclusion that it is the usurpation or 
destruction of authority that has touched 
off the current violence. 

The explosion at British headquarters in 
Jerusalem didn’t happen in a vacuum. It is 
one incident in a long chain of events which 
began when Britain scrapped her sacred 
trusteeship and issued the white paper in 
1939. It is part of a sequence of events which 
conclude the slaughter of 6,000,000 innocent 
Hebrews in Europe, the barring by Great 
Britain of access to Palestine at a time when 
Hitler was exterminating the Hebrews of 
Europe; it is an attempt to blast through to 
reach the conscience of the world, so that 
pogroms in Poland can be avoided by the 
prior transfer of the Hebrew people to Pal- 
estine. 

The same hand which writes British pol- 
icy on Palestine is directly responsible for the 
detonating of a bomb at British headquarters 
at the King David Hotel. Let us not forget 
that this is the headquarters of the military 
Occupational forces of Palestine, the nerve 
center for a regime which uses concentra- 
tion camps, suppression, terror, and torture, 
a regime which shoots unarmed civilians, 
and exiles and imprisons without trial. We 
deplore the insanity of the Attlee-Bevin Gov- 
ernment which has actively promoted a situ- 
ation of physical violence in Palestine, and 
has placed innocent British civil servants in 
the grim role of executors of this policy. It 
is inhuman for Great Britain to drive the 
Hebrew people to a point where they have 
no recourse but arms; and it is equally in- 
human of the British Government to take 
thousands of British Tommies and put them 
into the position of suppressors. 

It has been positively demonstrated that 
Hebrews and Arabs can and will work to- 
gether to build a better Palestine, The con- 
sidered decision of all civilized nations of the 
world is that the Hebrew nation is entitled 
to normal restoration in its Palestinian 
lomeland. It has also been established that 
the forces thwa ting this restoration are the 
forces of anti-Semitism and imperialism. If 
Mr. Attlee wishes to follow a course of sanity, 
let him turn to democracy, and recognize the 
legal and human rights of the Hebrew 
nation. 

Let the colonial office cease intriguing with 
Arab Fascists and puppet kings, and let Great 
Britain abide by the sacred trust which was 
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placed in her when the League of Nations 
invested her with the mandate for Palestine, 

It is 1946 in America; it is 1776 in Palestine, 
Americans who won their own freedom from 
despotism cannot believe that once more the 
only course open to the British Government 
is the course which means inevitable strife, 
We cannot believe that there is no alternative 
offered the British Government but the 
course laid down by Adolf Hitler, 


Nobody Checks Government Physical 
Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, hear- 
ings last week before the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries de- 
veloped the fact that no independent 
agency or euditor of the Government 
makes a regular, periodic, or any other 
check whatsoever as to the physical prop- 
erty purchased by the Government. 

After any agency, bureau, or depart- 
ment once secures physical property, no 
one in the Government, nor in the name 
of the Government, not even the Comp- 
troller General, is authorized to check, 
examine, investigate, or otherwise peri- 
odically find out if any such agency, bu- 
reau, or department of the Government 
actually has the physical property in its 
possession, whether it is given away, de- 
stroyed, or in control of the Government. 

There is no check of the physical prop- 
erty of any kind whatsoever, so that any 
agency, bureau, or department without 
fear of detection or exposure, can give 
away, destroy, or embezzle physical prop- 
erty belonging to the United States Gov- 
ernment, no one has authority in law 
or otherwise to examine into the 
physical property transactions of any 
agency, bureau, or department. In other 
words there is no check, examination or 
investigation of the physical inventories, 
if any, of the billions of dollars of physi- 
cal property purchased with the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

This probably supports the various 
statements in the newspapers with refer- 
ence to the waste and destruction of the 
physical property of the various depart- 
ments of the Government. I have heard 
that the Navy deliberately took to sea a 
deck load of brand new shoes, had them 
soaked with water and then ordered 
them destroyed; that the Army recently 
destroyed untold thousands of dollars 
worth of athletic equipment which could 
have been very well used by the poor 
youngsters of this country; and that the 
Ordnance Department gave away hun- 
dreds of million of dollars worth of ma- 
chinery. 

I do not believe that the agencies, bu- 
reaus, and departments should have the 
absolute discretion of giving away, de- 
stroying, and passing on the embezzling 
of physical property, for there is no 
check of its operations. 

I believe the people are entitled to a 
periodic check and inventory of the use 








of physical property, the same as the 
money transactions, as to, whether the 
agency has the property, gave it away or 
permitted it to be embezzled. 

I am including herewith a resolution 
whereby there will be a periodic audit 
and examination by the Comptroller 
General of the physical property now in 
the hands of the agencies, bureaus, and 
departments of the Government: 


A bill to provide for examination and investi- 
gation of inventories of Government-owned 
property 
Be it enacted, etc., That the General Ac- 

counting Office under the direction of the 
Comptroller General shall receive and 
examine inventories of property furnished as 
of June 30 for each fiscal year beginning in 
the year 1989 and thereafter, by every de- 
partment, agency, and independent estab- 
lishment of the United States, and by every 
corporation owned or controlled by the 
United States. Such inventories shall con- 
tain the following information: (a) the value 
of all property acquired or disposed of during 
the fiscal year; (b) the value of all property 
on hand as of June 30 with an allowance for 
depreciation of such property; and (c) such 
other information as the Comptroller General 
shall direct. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General shall in- 
vestigate (a) any matter relating to the ac- 
quisition or disposition of property by any 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment of the United States, and by every 
corporation owned or controlled by the 
United States, and (b) any other matter re- 
quired to be stated in an inventory. 

Sec. 3. The Comptroller General shall make 
a report to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session relative to matters examined 
or investigated by him as provided in sec- 
tions 1 and 2 with such recommendations for 
legislation as he shall deem advisable. 

Sec. 4. The Comptroller General is author- 
ized to use Officers and employees under his 
jurisdiction for the performance of the du- 
ties provided in this act and to appoint and 
fix the compensation of such additional ac- 
countants, investigators, attorneys, officers, 
and employees as may be necessary without 
regard to the civil service laws or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended. 





Federal Health Programs Will Provide 
More Efficient Federal Government— 
H. R. 2716 Is Passed by Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speake-, the 
Congress, in my opinion, made an ¢<t- 
tremely significant contribution to the 
efficiency of the Federal Government in 
enacting H. R. 2716, to provide health 
programs for Federal employees. This 
bill, which I first introduced in 1944 and 
which was also presented in 1945 by my 
distinguished colleague, Senator Dow- 
NEY, is more than ever needed now, when 
the accent is on sensible economy. It au- 
thorizes Federal agencies to establish 
programs under which they can gain the 
values which private corporations have 
obiained from the greater health and 
efliciency of employees. 
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Industry has long since established the 
fact that on-the-job health programs 
more than pay for themselves in reduced 
absenteeism and increased production, 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has reported that the installation 
of medical and health programs in 234 
industrial establishments resulted in a 
30-percent reduction in absences due to 
sickness. 

NO MEDICAL OFFICER FOR 50,000 WORKERS 


Many private employers, with even 
1,000 workers or less, have found that it 
pays to have a medical officer in the or- 
ganization. Yet in our own Federal serv- 
ice we have large departments with 
10,000 or 50,000 or even more employees 
without a single medical officer available 
to plan for the conservation of employee 
health. Only a few Federal agencies 
have had legislative authority to set up 
the type of industrial health programs 
which the Federal Government has urged 
on private employers in order to con- 
serve the well-being and productivity of 
workers. 

Health services under the provisions of 
the legislation will be similar to those in 
private industry. Employees who be- 
come ill on the job will be given emer- 
gency treatment, including emergency 
dental care. The health unit will give a 
complete physical examination to all new 
workers before employment, and to per- 
manent employees on request. The 
health unit will also refer employees to 
private physicians and dentists for the 
correction of physical defects and dis- 
eases. Preventive medicine will cover 
such services as chest X-rays for the 
early detection of tuberculosis. The pro- 
gram would include education on nutri- 
tion. 

The building of adequate health pro- 
grams will take time. A Federal agency 
setting out to provide health services 
under the act will first plan its work in 
consultation with the Public Health 
Service. The program must meet certain 
standards. Funds must then be obtained 
from the Congress and high-caliber per- 
sonnel secured. It is likely that a num- 
ber of programs will begin modestly and 
gradually be extended in scdpe and cov- 
erage. Results may not be evident at 
once, but they will be cumulative. This 
is the manner in which the health serv- 
ices in industry have developed. 


SICK LEAVE SHOULD BE REDUCED 


Proper health programs should net the 
same returns in Government as in pri- 
vate industry. The Congress has recog- 
nized the needs of the employees for sick 
leave and for disability payments, but so 
far it has done little to conserve the 
amount of sick leave used. Employees 
on the average now take at least 7 days 
a year in sick leave. This compares fav- 
orably with illness records of business 
and industrial concerns which do not 
have health programs. ButI repeat that 
adequate medical programs have reduced 
absence because of illness by nearly one- 
third. If the average of 7 days’ sick leave 
were reduced to 6 days, it is estimated 
that there would be a saving on the basis 
of the present pay roll of 2,325,000 man- 
days per year, or the equivalent of about 
9,000 full-time workers. If the average 
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were further cut to 5 days, the saving 
would amount to approximately 4,650,060 
man-days, or the equivalent of about 
18,000 full-time employees. 

This reduction in absences because of 
sickness is accomplished by: First, pre- 
venting the spread of contagious diseases; 
second, preventing major illness by spot- 
ting conditions which, if uncorrected, 
may cause serious trouble leter; and, 
third, reducing the duration of illness 
through early medical care or shortening 
the time spent on the treatment of minor 
illnesses through providing attention at 
the place of work. Every day of sick 
leave saved is a day of production gained 
for the Government. 

The Government can also save on an- 
other expense caused by employee illness 
and accident. Disability payments have 
risen greatly. The Federal retirement 
system includes payments to those who 
become disabled during their Federal em- 
ployment. This splendid provision is an 
investment in employee security, but so 
far little has been done to conserve this 
investment by preventing avoidable dis- 
ability. There are now more than 23,000 
employees on the disability rolls at a total 
cost of more than $18,000,000 a year. Of 
these, 3,923 individuals were added in the 
fiscal year 1945. The average length of 
service in the Federal Government of 
these disability annuitants is 20.9, while 
the average service of all annuitants on 
the annuity rolls is 27 years. The aver- 
age age of all annuitants on the rolls is 
68.1, but the average of disability annui- 
tants is 60.2. We have an example of the 
Government setting up a splendid retire- 
ment program for its workers, but failing 
to protect the fund through reasonable 
medical-care arrangements. 

DISABILITY PAYMENT SAVINGS TO RESULT 


We know that cars last longer when 
they are regularly inspected and re- 
paired. It is the same with human be- 
ings. Impairments which may become 
chronic can be taken care of when nor- 
mal industrial-health facilities are avail- 
able. A reduction of 10 percent in dis- 
ability payments would save the Gov- 
ernment, and thus the taxpayers, almost 
$2,000,000 a year. 

Adequate health and medical services 
within the various agencies will also con- 
tribute to the effective placement and 
utilization of the physically handi- 
capped, including disabled veterans. 
The Federal Government is employing 
such persons in increasing numbers. In 
recent months, thousands of disabled 
veterans have been employed. Both in 
initial placement and in promotions, in- 
telligent professional advice is needed 
regarding the kind of job which can be 
effectively performed by a person with 
a given handicap, 

I have cited some of the ways in which 
health programs will aid Federal agen- 
cies in getting their jobs done. On-the- 
job health services will also curtail the 
waste due to loss of efficiency when 
workers are ailing or under par. It is 
not enough for workers to be physically 
present—they must be fit to do their 
jobs. The most productive worker nor- 
mally abounds in health and energy. If 
employees are ill and cannot work, we 
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pay them sick leave. If they are half 
sick, half on the job, the amount of pro- 
ductive work suffers. Certainly one of 
the best ways to cut expense is to in- 
crease the effectiveness of workers. 

In addition to the economic gains to 
be expected from on-the-job-health pro- 
grams, there will be heightened mo- 
rale among workers who see that their 
employer is providing for their health and 
well-being. An enlightened employer 
will count as a large gain the avoidance 
of needless suffering to the individuals 
in its service. 

BUSINESS LEADERS SUPPORT BILL 


I speak confidently of the results to 
be expected because they have been thor- 
oughly examined and explored in the 
hearings, in the debate, and in the studies 
on which the legislation has been based. 
The new act is no sudden happening. I 
introduced the measure on June 1, 1944, 
and was privileged to chair the sub- 
committee of the House Civil Service 
Committee which went thoroughly into 
the subject. At the hearings in August 
1944, outstanding leaders in the indus- 
trial medical field testified in favor of 
the bill, including representatives of the 
American Medical Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Safety Council, and individual 
private companies such as the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., General 
Motors Corp., and Eastman Kodak Corp. 
The executive branch presented testi- 
mony which revealed the careful analysis 
which had been made of the existing 
need and of the steps required to provide 
and maintain modern industrial health 
services. The proposal had the full sup- 
port of the employee unions and the vet- 
erans’ groups. The Civil Service Com- 
mittees of both the Senate and of the 
House gave careful consideration to the 
need and to the provisions of the bill. 
Finally, both Houses of Congress have 
approved this constructive measure. It 
is another foundation stone in building 
an effective and economical civil service. 


SAFETY LEGISLATION IS NEEDED 


A further foundation stone needs to 
be laid by the next Congress. It is my 
intention, if reelected to the Eightieth 
Congress, to introduce legislation on 
‘safety in the Federal Government. In 
the course of their official duties, during 
1945, 373 Federal employees were killed, 
and 63,005 suffered lost-time accidents. 
Nearly 4,090,000 man-days of work were 
lost, and $13,686,109 was paid out in direct 
claims. Counting indirect expense, acci- 
dents in the Federal service cost at least 
$30,000,000 in 1945—and they are con- 
tinuing right now at the rate of $26 a 
minute. Most of these accidents are pre- 
ventable. The Federal frequency rate is 
9.8, in contrast to 3.3 for the Bell Tele- 
phone System, 3.9 for the steel-producing 
operations of United States Steel, 4.1 for 
General Motors, and 1.4 for Du Pont. 
The Federal Government can and should 
do much better on safety. The executive 
branch has renewed its efforts to reduce 
accidents. Iam convinced, however, that 
legislative action is necessary and should 
be taken promptly. This waste of human 
lives and funds must stop. 


Congressional Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following articles and 
editorials on the subject of the legislative 
reorganization bill: 


[From the Baltimore, (Md.) Sun of July 
29, 1946] 
THE CoNnGRESS ROLLS Up Its SLEEVES FOR 
STERNER TRIALS 


The congressional reorganization bill which 
the Houses have now sent to the White 
House is a good one. It does not go as far 
as perfectionists could ask, but it goes far. 
It is important for the immediate cures 
which it prescribes and it is important in a 
larger way as it sharpens Congress for new 
trials of representative Government. 

Take the immediate improvements first. 
Congress has maintained a multiplicity of 
chaotic and overlapping committee assign- 
ments. The new bill cuts the Senate com- 
mittees from 33 to 15 and the House com- 
mittees from 48 to 19. 

This step involves the partition of Con- 
gress’ work into rationalized and organic 
fields. It means that each Member of both 
Houses will receive committee assignments of 
importance. Work done by one of these 
committees will be done for good, not du- 
plicated elsewhere. The plan should ease 
the distribution of Members among the com- 
mittees according to their powers and inter- 
ests. In addition to the conservation of en- 
ergies thus secured, the Members are to have 
more Office help. 

Having in these ways reorganized and con- 
served their energies for maximum effective- 
ness, the two Houses also reassert historic 
authorities. Representative government grew 
up in the Anglo-American past because men 
feared exclusive executive control of the 
purse. Under the reorganization plan, Con- 
gress reaches out for a firmer and more in- 
formed control of the national expenditures. 
Provision is made for close collaboration be- 
tween the appropriation and the revenue-rais- 
ing committees of the two Houses. Deficit 
financing is brought more firmly under legis- 
lative control? 

The proliferation of Government activities 
has resulted in a great rash of administra- 
tive agencies. These agencies have escaped 
further and further from congressional con- 
trol. One of the main purposes of the new 
committee organization is to facilitate a con- 
tinuous supervision by the committees of the 
administrative agencies which operate in the 
several committee fields. 

But all these details merge in one overrid- 
ing purpose: The Members of Congress have 
seen the older constitutionalism enter a 
“highly deliquescent state,” to use Professor 
Corwin’s phrase. They know that in this new 
concept of government Congress becomes 
more than ever the single place where the 
nuanced and compcsite view of the whole 
people in all its manifold phases and segments 
is most faithfully mirrored and represented. 
To continue this kind of representation 
against the formidable obstacles that rise 
alway: higher against it will be an exacting 
job. In reorganizing itself to meet that task 
Congress has, so to speak, taken off its coat 
and rolled up its sleeves. 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch of July 27, 1946] 


CONGRESS REORGANIZES ITSELF 


The important congressional reorganization 
bill, which is was feared might be lost in the 
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shuffle in the closing days of this Session 
came through to adoption in very good shape. 
Passed by the Senate on June 11, it flounderea 
around in the House for weeks; but the lower 
branch approved it on Thursday, with some 
changes, and the Senate's acceptance of the 
amended version yesterday sent the legisla. 
tion to President Truman for his signature 

This bill, the product of careful study for 
more than a year by a joint congressiona| 
committee headed by Senator La Fotterre, of 
Wisconsin, and Representative Monroney, of 
Oklahoma, overhauls the antiquated organi- 
zation, procedure and rules of Congress, | 
provides for the long-sought streamlining of 
the legislative machinery. 

As finally passed, the bill is not so good in 
some respects as the original Senate meas. 
ure. But the most important provisions were 
retained. The most significant reform is the 
reduction of the number of standing com- 
mittees from 33 to 15 in the Senate and from 
48 to 19 in the House. The unwieldy com- 
mittee structure has been one of the chief 
draw-backs to efficient procedure. 

Another important provision will tighten 
congressional fiscal controls by requiring 
open hearings on all appropriation bills, af- 
fording fuller opportunity for study of com- 
mittee hearings and reports, and requiring es- 
timates of receipts and expenditures for the 
ensuing year, with the stipulation that ap- 
propriations could not exceed estimated rev- 
enues unless a concurrent resolution author- 
izing the deficit was adopted. 

The measure increases congressional sala- 
ries, which is justified in view of the fact that 
the pay of the Members has remained un- 
changed for 21 years, while living costs and 
their special expenses have increased. The 
Senate version provided an increase from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year, but the House re- 
duced it to $12,500, plus a $2,500 expense 
allowance previously authorized by that 
body. The difference is largely a quibble, 
since the two versions add up to the same 
thing—except that the $2,500 expense allow- 
ance is tax-free, whereas it would not be if 
it were counted as salary. We preferred a flat 
figure of $12,500 for Members of both 
branches, but the higher salary hcs now been 
adopted, and the bill as a whole is too good 
to quibble over this. 

It is regrettable that the House eliminated 
the proposed $8,000-a-year administrative as- 
sistant for each Member, to help look after 
requests from constituents, and the like, 
something which would have enabled Sena- 
tors and Representatives to devote their time 
more fully to legislation. 

On the whole, however, Congress has done 
a good job of reorganizing itself. This is far- 
reaching legislation. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass., of July 27, 1946] 


REFORM BEGETS REFORM 


The House did not do as well with the 
congressional reorganization bill as did the 
Senate—although better than many realistic 
Washington observers had expected. Still, 
the Senate, eager to adjourn, accepted the 
House bill in toto. Just how far short of 
doing the job the bill falls is best seen by 
recalling what has needed to be done. 

First and foremost, Congress and the 
Executive very much need to be drawn closer 
together, both in the making of policy and 
in sharing responsibility for its implementa- 
tion. Congress itself needs to make sure that 
more of its acts represent party reponsibility 
and a national approach, and that fewer of 
them are product of vote-trading between 
local and special interests. 

Second, and by no means unrelated, Con- 
gress has needed to bring its antique organi- 
zation and procedures up to the demands of 
present-day legislative loads. 

To achieve the first pair of objectives, the 
La Follette-Monroney bill provided for & 
majority party “legislative cabinet,” with 
which the President would take counsel. and 








within Congress standing policy committees 
of each party to replace the old caucuses. 
These the House rejected. 

The House did, however, go along in ap- 
proving the set-up designed to hold appro- 
priations in balance with revenue. And it 
also went the Senate one better in salary 
raising, Which, despite the temptation to 
cynical comment, we believe will in the long 
run bring more able men to , 

Toward the second objective—legislative 
efficiency—the House made the significant 
contribution of cutting its standing com- 
mittees from 48 to 19. But even the authors 
of the bill had felt it futile to include sec- 
tions which would have abolished three of 
the worst among congressional institutions, 
the filibuster, the seniority rule, and the 
autocratic power of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

However, it should not be forgotten that 
reform begets reform. To whatever degree 
these changes break old shackles and lift its 
average of ability, to that degree Congress will 
be better able to remedy the defects remain- 
ing. 
|From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 

of July 27, 1946] 


THe LABORER AND His Hire 


We think it ts a fine idea that the boys in 
Congress have voted themselves a raise. Of 
course, they had to insert a little trick into 
it. Instead of the straight $15,000 a year the 
Senate favored, the joint conference agreed 
on $12,500 with a $2,500 nonaccountable, 
tax-free expense account. 


THEY DO HAVE SOME LEGITIMATE EXPENSES 


Although the final version gives an added 
pay boost in view of the tax saving, it doesn’t 
make much difference, and we will go along 
with the axiom that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. After all, the Congressman does 
have some legitimate expenses, what with 
keeping up two homes and taking constit- 
uents sightseeing and all that sort of stuff. 

This is the first time since 1925 that our 
Congress has brought itself up to the point 
of actually voting itself a raise. (The pay 
was boosted then from $7,500 to $10,000.) 
Presumably, the Members felt that the voters 
might think poorly of them for attempting 
to get another foot into the public trough. 
But things are bad all over, now, what with 
the OPA confusion and strikes and unrest 
among the hired help. Lots of other people 
have had raises. 

President Truman months ago urged Con- 
gress to hoist itself up to $20,000 a year. The 
Senate ckirted skittishly around this and 
made several embarrassed sallies before it got 
its courage up to $15,000 worth. 


SOME OF THOSE WHO VOTED WILL NOT BENEFIT 


Previous attempts to boost the pay of Con- 
gress had always been quickly shushed. 
Somebody might be listening and start rais- 
ing the old ned about greedy public servants, 
Oddly enough, or perhaps naturally enough, 
there have been no loud screams over the 
boldness of the lawmakers this time. The 
public is either numb or thinks they deserve 
what they have voted themselves. 

The House and Senate bills differed in so 
many respects they had to go to a joint com- 
mittee for fittings and alterations. Both 
Houses yesterday adopted the committee's 
compromises. Many of the boys who voted 
for the raises will not benefit by them them- 
selves, Their successors will be the lucky 
ones. This makes the outgoing Members look 
even more honest and deserving. 

Along with the pay raises the House ap- 
proved the Senate’s plan for fixing things up 
so Congressmen can qualify for entry into the 
Federal retirement and pension system. We 
have long felt that this was a desirable move. 

The pay raise, coupled with a possibility of 
&@ pension, will attract a better type of char- 
acter in public service. This applies not only 
to Congress but to the higher echelons of 
most Government departments, Mr, Truman 
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has been complaining that he can’t get good 
men to help him because the pay is too low. 
That feeling runs through the whole Gov- 
ernment structure. 
And if the pay raise will get better men 
into Congress, the pension should also en- 
the retirement of others who have 
outlived their usefulness. 


STANDING COMMITTEES WILL BE REDUCED 


Congress in the same reorganization bill 
will be doing some streamlining. The House 
has agreed to cut down its standing com- 
mittees from 48 to 19, while the Senate is 
reducing its corresponding little bands from 
83 to 15. This is going to cause some suffer- 
ing among veteran Congressmen who de- 
pend heavily on the seniority system to put 
them into important committee chairs, but 
it will make a vast improvement in the legis- 
ative branch. The physical machinery and 
the procedure of the Congress will be much 
more efficient, and their weakness in these 
days of continuous crises has been only too 
evident. 

Feeling fairly good about their generosity 
to themselves, and still a little surprised that 
no citizens had appeared on the steps of the 
Capitol demanding a lynching, Members of 
both Houses yesterday acted with unusual 
speed in voting on the measure and sending 
it to the President, who is expected to ap- 
prove it. The salary and other changes which 
it embodies will go into effect with the Eight- 
ieth Congress, meeting in January. 

We are pleased to be able to approve the 
action, since we believe that anything is com- 
mendable which will modernize congressional 
procedure and bring into Congress the highest 
type of representation for the people. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) News of July 
26, 1946) 
La FOLLETTE-MONRONEY TRIUMPH 


When history is written a few hundred 
years hence, of the rise and decline of the 
American Republic, the outstanding event of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, in our opinion, 
will be passage of the La Follette-Monroney 
bill. 

This is the first legislation in our genera- 
tion designed to recapture for the legislative 
branch of government the power and re- 
sponsibility outlined for it in the Constitu- 
tion, which is our original charter of Gov- 
ernment. 

Over the decades the authority and prestige 
of the law-making branch have been whittled 
away by the relentless encroachments of the 
ever-expanding executive department, so 
much so that even the power of the purse 
has been reduced to a figment of tradition. 

The La Follette-Monroney bill, by stipula- 
ting for Members of Congress salaries and re- 
tirement more in line with what a free market 
offers for such talent, by setting up a more 
efficient committee system and providing 
more expert research and counsel for our law- 
makers, and more effective budgetary con- 
trols, will prolong our years of self-govern- 
ment. 

And the small additional costs should be 
saved many times over in reducing the 
billions wasted in the executive branch. 

Bos La Fottette, of Wisconsin, and MIKE 
MOoNnrRONEY, Of Oklahoma, have earned a great 
place in American history. 





Housing for Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I am including a copy 
of a letter received by me from the direc- 
tor, national legislative service, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, ask- 
ing that the Congress, through a concur- 
rent resolution, set up at once a com- 
mittee to investigate the lack of housing 
for veterans. 


I have this day introduced such a reso- 
lution. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1946. 
The Honorable Sam Raysurn, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
United States Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Based on complaints 
received, reports and surveys made by indi- 
viduals and units of our organization, there 
is much evidence to the effect that the vet- 
erans’ emergency housing program, imple- 
mented by Federal legislation, has bogged 
down and failed utterly in its objective to 
produce homes for veterans. The reasons for 
the failure of the program are highly con- 
flicting and should be flushed out into the 
open and determined by competent authority. 

The national legislative committee of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, after giving con- 
sideration to the failure of the veterans’ 
housing program and the conflicting reasons, 
has asked this office to petition the Congress 
to create a bipartisan joint committee to 
make an exhaustive investigation into and a 
report on the reasons for the failure of vet- 
erans’ emergency housing program, and its 
implementing legislation, the Patman bill, to 
launch an adequate construction program of 
housing for veterans. 

I.am, therefore, requesting that immediate 
consideration prior to adjournment be given 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
to the creation of a bipartisan joint com- 
mittee of Congress, with adequate funds and 
authority, to conduct a complete and search- 
ing investigation into the reasons for the 
failure of the veterans’ emergency housing 
program to provide homes for veterans, 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KeTCHuM, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 





A Descriptive Analysis of the Wheeler- 
Reed Railroad Reorganization Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN GORSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. GORSKI, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a descriptive 
analysis of the Wheeler-Reed bill—con- 
ference report No. 2691—which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of Monday, 
July 29, 1946: 


CONFEREES AGREE ON NEW BANKRUPTCY BILL 
BasED ON WHEELER-REED PRrorosaLs—HovusE 
May VoTEe Topay ; 
WASHINGTON .—Legislation to authorize vol- 

untary reorganization of major railroads 

currently involved in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings awaits final action by Congress this 
week. 

Dissimilarities in versions of this legisla- 
tion as passed by the Senate and by the 
House were ironed out during hastly nego- 
tiations Saturday. A conference report on a 
bill substituted for both measures was 
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dropped in the hopper of the House Satur- 
day night. 

All that stands in the way of approval by 
Congress is the possibility that a quorum of 
the House will be unavailable this week. Op- 
position to the legislation, considering the 
wide margin by which the House bill, written 
by Representative CHauNcEey REED (Republi- 
can, Illinois) was passed, is not believed 
strong enough to block passage of the com- 
promise bill. 

However, with Congress slated to adjourn 
at the end of this week, many House Mem- 
bers left for home. If the House leaders 
are unable to muster a quorum, any vote 
passing the reorganization legislation could 
be invalidated on a point that a quorum of 
the House was not present, 

For this reason, backers of the legislation 
will call the measure up for action today, 
since the likelihood of obtaining a quorum 
will lessen each day this week. 


SENATE APPROVAL EXPECTED 


Once House approval is obtained, it is ex- 
pected that Senate passage will follow as a 
matter of course. Principal opponent of the 
legislation in the Senate had been Senator 
JOHNSON, Democrat, Colorado, who based his 
objection on the inclusion in the bills of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 
This road has been excluded from the com- 
promise bill, and Senator JoHNson’s support 
is expected. 

Compromise of difference between the 
Wheeler bill and the Reed bill actually began 
Friday night, when an unofficial conference 
committee met to work out an unofficial draft 
of a compromise bill. The five House con- 
ferees, led by Representative Hopgs, Demo- 
crat, Alabama, and Representative REEp, met 
with Senator REED, Republican, Kansas, co- 
author of the Wheeler bill, and Senator Tun- 
NELL, Democrat, Delaware, and a tentative 
conference report was drafted. ; 

On Saturday there were no regular ses- 
sions of the conferees, but the House pro- 
posal was submitted to the five Senate con- 
ferees and the disagreements noted. Indi- 
viduals met off and on through the day after 
that with Representative Reep providing the 
principal impetus. Early Saturday night, a 
conference report had been agreed upon by 
the 10 conferees. 

Representative FRANCIS WALTER, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania, a member of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee and an opponent of re- 
organization legislation, made a point of or- 
der against the conference report, on the 
ground that conferees had been selected 
without regard to the conflicting opinions in 
the House. Representative WALTER asserted 
that he outranks two of the three Judiciary 
Committee members who were named as con- 
ferees. 

Speaker RaysurRN, Democrat, Texas, ruled, 
however, that whatever merit the point of 
order had, it came too late. The Speaker said 
it should have been made when the con- 
ferees were appointed. 


NEW, SEPARATE LAW PROPOSED 


The form of the compromise bill differs 
from both the Wheeler and Reed bills in that 
it would be a new, separate law. The Wheeler 
bill would have amended the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Reed bill would have 
amended the Bankruptcy Act. 

As in both the Reed and Wheeler bills, the 
new bill does two things: First, it sets up a 
new procedure for financial readjustment of 
railroads, separate from section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act; second, it allows railroads 
which meet certain conditions to avail them- 
selves of the new procedure even if they are 
already in receivership. Section 77 sets up 
full procedure for handling railroad reorgani- 
zation plans in Federal courts. 

The new procedure adopted in the compro- 
mise bill is most like that in the Wheeler bill, 
which in turn was basically a proposal of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This procedure is a variation of the old 
McLaughlin Act which expired last year and 


which the Reed bill would have reenacted. 
The principal difference is that the Wheeler 
bill substituted the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a three-judge district court 
as the principal arbiter in framing a reorgan- 
ization plan. The compromise bill retains 
the ICC as arbiter, but provides for judicial 
review and for appeal to higher courts from 
decisions of the Commission or from the cir- 
cuit court of appeals. 


TO AID IN MEETING FIXED CHARGES 


This procedure is aimed at enabling rail- 
roads to postpone or scale down fixed charges 
which are about to mature and which a rail- 
road knows in advance it will be unable to 
meet. 

The application of the new procedure to 
roads already in bankruptcy is made in the 
compromise bill by applying both the Reed 
and Wheeler standards. Thus, a railroad to 
come under the provisions of the proposed 
law must show both earnings equal to fixed 
charges for the 7-year period from 1937 to 
1945 inclusive and gross operating revenues 
in excess of $50,000,000 for any of the cal- 
endar years 1942 to 1944. 

This double standard, it is anticipated, will 
rule out smaller roads which might acci- 
dentally have come under the 7-year stand- 
ard. The major roads, however, would fit 
either standard. Principal of these are the 
Missouri Pacific, New Haven, Frisco, Cotton 
Belt and Rock Island. 


FOLLOWS ICC PROPOSALS 


The conference report declared that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission variation 
of the old McLaughlin Act provided means 
“of altering carriers’ obligations with fair- 
ness to the owners of those obligations, and 
in order to avoid the drains, wastes and 
losses consequent upon drastic reorganiza- 
tions. This underlying principle was in ef- 
fect reaffirmed by the House when it passed 
the amendment. The conference substitute 
adheres to this plan.” 

The difference between the method of the 
McLaughlin Act and that of the Commission 
variation is primarily one of lodging greater 
power in the ICC. Under the McLaughlin 
Act, chapter XV of the Bankruptcy Act, the 
Commission was not expressly charged with 
the duty of considering proposed alterations 
or modifications as in substance a reorgani- 
zation or readjustment plan. Under the Com- 
mission proposal as adopted substantially in 
the compromise bill the Commission is 
charged with such duties. 

Under chapter XV the principal proceeding 
was conducted in court. Under the compro- 
mise bill the principal proceeding is before 
the Commission. The court is called on only 
for purposes of review. 

The conference report states that this 
method of financial readjustment “had had 
the support of leaders of life insurance com- 
panies, banks, and the rallroad industry, as 
well as of the Commission and also of repre- 
sentatives of railroad labor organizations.” 

With respect to the application of the 
standards to roads now in proceedings under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, the 7-year 
earnings standard of the House bill has been 
changed so as to recognize actual earnings 
and not limit the standard merely to the 
reported earnings. 


ACTUAL, REPORTED EARNINGS MAY DIFFER 


Under the tax laws there were large book- 
keeping deductions from earnings in order to 
effect tax savings, according to the confer- 
ence report, with such bookkeeping author- 
ized by statute and used by corporations in 
both the industrial and railroad fields. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has on @ 
number of occasions called attention to the 
fact that there is a difference between re- 
ported earnings and actual earnings, the 
conference report states, 

The conference substitute bill has recog- 
nized the circumstance thus pointed out by 
the Commission. In this and other respects 
the earnings figures included in the 7-year 
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standard are stated somewhat differently in 
the conference amendment from the form of 
their statement in the Reed bill, the report 
adds, 

The substitute bill also adds the require. 
ment that a road must have recorded gross 
operating revenues in excess of $50,000,000 
for any one of the caleridar years 1942-44. 

A subsidiary or an affiliated road which 
made less than the $50,000,000 required coulg 
apply provisions of the bill if the parent com. 
pany is covered by terms of the bill and has 
made $50,000,000 in gross operating revenues 
during the period. 

During an 18-month period provided for 
effecting voluntary reorganization and at the 
end of which the carrier would file a plan of 
adjustment with the Commission, the prop- 
erties would be retained in the custody of the 
court and subject to its supervision. 


ALLOWS SURPLUS LIQUID RESOURCES USE 


The substitute bill also would allow rail- 
roads in the hands of courts under section 77 
to use surplus liquid ~esources for the retire. 
ment of debt through purchase, discount, 
and otherwise. Provision is also made for 
the proposal of alteration or modification of 
obligations of carriers by the Commission it- 
self in the event that the plan proposed by 
the carrier has not gone into effect. 

Independent reexamination and review by 
the courts of any plans wh‘ch might be is- 
sued by the Commission also is provided by 
the compromise bill. 

Also included in the conference measure 
is a provision protecting reorganizations 
against certain taxes. The report declares 
that this is customary practice since no true 
profit is realized on the exchange of securi- 
ties, and yet without such a protective pro- 
vision, taxes might be assessable because it 
might be held that there is an apparent 
though not an actual profit. 

The section known as the Johnson amend- 
ment to the Wheeler bill, to exempt the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad from 
the legislation, was changed in the confer- 
ence substitute to provide exemption for 
any road that is more than 95 percent of the 
voting stock owned or controlled by another 
railroad corporation not a debtor in the same 
proceeding or by a corporation owning or 
controlling more than 95 percent of the out- 
standing voting stock of the corporation. 

The conference substitute also provides 
for the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
from the circuit court of appeals on plans 
issued by the Commission under the bill. 

Finally, carriers still in the jurisdiction of 
the United States courts in whose cases re- 
organization securities already have been \s- 
sued under a reorganization plan are taken 
care of by providing that the carrier, with 
the approval of the Commission, can amend 
the plan to the extent of issuing options or 
warrants to take care of those security hold- 
ers who would otherwise be wiped out. 


Voting Record of Representative Jennings 
Randolph, of West Virginia, on Meas- 
ures Pertaining to Servicemen, Service- 
women, Veterans and Their Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that the constituents I represent in 
the Second District of West Virginia, 
especially veterans and their families, 
may have complete and factual informa- 
tion as to my 100-percent cooperation on 








legislation affecting them, I have com- 
piled my voting record on every measure 
since 1940. It follows: 


VotInc RecorD OF JENNINGS RANDOLPH ON 
MEASURES PERTAINING TO VETERANS AND 
THER DEPENDENTS 

(77th Cong., 2d sess. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, 

vol, 88)) 
S. 2025. Pay Readjustment Act, 1942: 
On amendment to raise the pay of enlisted 
men of the sixth grade from $48 to $54 and 
those in the seventh grade from $42 to $50, 
page 4145 (May 13, 1942); vote, yea. 
On passage, page 4146 (May 13, 1942); vote, 


ea. 
’ On motion to recommit with instructions 
that House insist on base pay of $50 a month, 
page 4670 (May 27, 1942); vote, yea. 

On motion to recommit conference report 
with instructions as to the provisions for 
certain retired Army Officers, page 5098 (June 
10, 1942); vote, nay. 

On agreeing to conference report, page 
5099 (June 10, 1942); vote, yea, 


(78th Cong., Ist sess. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 89)) 

House Joint Resolution 159. Emergency 
maternity and infant care for wives of en- 
listed men in the armed forces: On passage, 
page 7770 (September 22, 1943); vote, yea. 

S. 1279. Liberalizes family allowances for 
servicemen’s dependents: On passage, page 
8466 (October 18, 1943); vote, yea. 

H. R. 3356. Increases monthly rates of 
compensation or pension to disable veterans 
for service-incurred disability to widows and 
children: On passage, page 9605 (November 
16, 1943); vote, yea. 

H. R. 3377. Increases rate of pension of 
World War veterans: On passage, page 9638 
(November 17, 1943); vote, yea. 


(78th Cong., 2d sess. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, 
vol. 90) ) 

S. 1543. Mustering-out payment bill, 1944: 

On passage, page 427 (January 19, 1944); 
vote, yea. 

On agreeing to conference report, page 
750 (January 26, 1944); vote, yea. 

H. R. 4115. Veterans’ preference in Federal 
civil service: On motion to suspend rules and 
pass the bill, page 3506 (April 17, 1944); vote, 
yea. 

S. 1767. GI bill of rights: 

On passage, page 4677 (May 18, 1944) ; vote, 
yea. 

On agreeing to conference report, page 5853 
(June 13, 1944); vote, yea. 


(79th Cong., 2d sess. (CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD) ) 


March 7, 1946: 

H. R. 4761. Housing stabilization: 

On motion to recommit, page 2000; vote, 
pair against. 

On passage, page 2001; vote, general pair. 

March 14, 1946: 

H. R. 5455, Authorizes $250,000,000 for ad- 
ditional housing units for veterans: On pass- 
age, page 2262; vote, general pair. 

March 26, 1946: , 

House Joint Resolution 328. Makes an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $253,727,000 for vet- 
erans’ housing: On passage, page 2634; vote, 
yea. 

May 9, 1946: 

H. R. 4761. Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Act, 1946: On motion to instruct the con- 
ferees to agree to the Senate amendment with 
an amendment providing $400,000,000 instead 
of $600,000,000 for subsidy payments in the 
production of housing materials, page 4765; 
vote, yea. 

May 13, 1946: 

H. R. 4761. Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Act of 1946: On agreeing to conference report, 
Page 4939; vote, yea. 

June 11, 1946: 

H.R. 4051. Accumulated leave for enlisted 
personnel; On passage, page 6665; vote, yea. 
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Mr. Speaker, the two votes in March, 
on which I am not recorded, were taken 
when I was absent from Washington on 
Official governmental business, and a 
necessary assignment. I favored the 
passage of this meritorious legislation, to 
provide Federal housing aid to veterans, 
as shown by my vote May 13, 1946, in 
favor of H. R. 4761, Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Act. 





Mrs. Luce for Senator 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Bridgeport Post of July 30, 1946: 

MRS. LUCE FOR SENATOR 

Virtually all well-informed people in the 
State now accept Governor Baldwin's decision 
to retire as final. The Governor has gone 
forward with plans for his future life as an 
ftmsurance executive despite all of the “draft 
Baldwin” movements which have sprung up 
in various parts of the State. 

If the Governor would run, he could have 
the next nomination for United States Sen- 
ator for the taking. But since he will not 
run, the Republican Party must act promptly 
to secure a winning candidate. 

Since most Republicans, including both 
the topflight lea“~~:ip and the rank and file 
know who the ... ‘tate should be, there 
would seem to be . ‘le difficulty in this 
respect 


But the real difficulty lies in the fact that 
those who by word of mouth are busily en- 
gaged in nominating CLare Boorue Luce for 
Senator have not asked the lady herself. 

Six months ago Mrs. Luce announced her 
decision to retire from public life at the con- 
clusion of her present term as Representative 
from the Fourth Congressional District. In 


the elapsed time, perhaps because her an-. 


nounced retirement brought the issue clearly 
before people’s minds, there has been a sud- 
den growth in public appreciation of the 
nature and extent of her services. 

While there is a many-sided scramble for 
the Republican nomination for governor 
the senatorial nomination seems to be con- 
ceded to Mrs. Luce by acclamation, In the 
senatorial field her proven qualities both as 
@ campaigner and a seasoned Member of 
Congress have made it a case of, “Mrs, LucE 
first and the rest nowhere.” 

But the fact remains that the lady from 
Fairfield County has given no indication of a 
change of mind on the question of her re- 
tirement. Mrs. Luce has not been seeking 
senatorial honors. She must -be drafted. 
If the Republicans fail to take the neces- 
sary moves to this end or to make their 
arguments sufficiently convincing, they will 
lose the chance of a lifetime. 

As Mrs. Luce nears the end of her con- 

mal service, she can think with some 
satisfaction that her speech on the atomic 
control law, delivered a few days ago, is now 
in Congress as the definitive dis- 

cussion of that subject. 

Those who know her working habits will 
hardly be surprised at this. Her speech 
represented weeks of preparation during 
which she had consulted the recognized ex- 

on atomic energy, studied all the avail- 
able scientific reports, and digested the 
voluminous testimony before the House Mili- 
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tary Affairs Committee of which she is a 
member. 

Those who consider her fortunate in hav- 
ing a clear and logical mind and a happy 
faculty of expressing her thoughts in crisp, 
understandable language, should not over- 
look the hard preparatory work which she 
habitually gives to her discussion of public 
affairs. 

At the moment when Congress and the 
Nation were ringing with praises of her last. 
important speech as a House Member, she 
achieved the somewhat paradoxical triumph 
of getting recognition for her first speech as 
well. Four years ago she took the floor o7 
the House to point out the folly and danger 
of the “freedom of the air policy” which was 
then proposed for this country. That speech 
was attacked and derided at the time it was 
made, by those avho, unlike Mrs. Luce, did not 
take the trouble to inform themselves of the 
facts before they jumped to a conclusion. 
Today the State Department has confirmed 
every point in Mrs. Luce’s speech of 4 years 
ago, has abrogated the agreements which were 
originally made on the basis of the mistaken 
policy which Mrs. Luce condemned, and has 
proclaimed that the policy which she advo- 
cated in 1942 is the only safe policy for this 
Nation to pursue. 

In brief, she was 4 years ahead of the 
policy makers in this respect, another char- 
acteristic not surprising to those who follow 
her work closely. 

The brilliant Representative from the 
Fourth Congressional District has been too 
busy in Congress to have any time for play- 
ing politics in Connecticut. The Republican 
Party needs her candidacy and both State 
and Nation need her services. She should be 
persuaded to take the nomination and we 
hope that the persuasion will be effective. 





Time To Get Our Troops Out of China for 
Sake of Peace and a United Democratic 


Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted me, I should like to 
call the attention of the House to the 
statements of two great world figures on 
the present civil war in China, which, I 
am sorry to state, we seem to be playing 
a major role: 

One of these, Madame Sun Yat-sen, 
the revered widow of the founder of the 
Chinese Republic, enjoys a public status 
and position in the hearts of the Chinese 
people unequalled by anyone. The other, 
an American, is Brig. Gen. Evans F. 
Carlson, of the United States Marine 
Corps, recently retired from active duty 
as a result of wounds suffered in the in- 
vasion of Saipan. A veteran of many 
years service with the Marine Corps in 
China and one of America’s greatest ex- 
perts on that country, he served as an 
official Marine Corps observer with the 
Chinese Communist armies and then bor- 
rowing their slogan of “Gung-ho” went 
on to form the famous Marine Raider 
Battalions which under the name of 
Carlson’s Raiders served so heroically 
against our enemies in the Pacific. Gen- 
eral Carlson with Paul Robeson is now 
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serving as cochairman of the National 
Committee to Win the Peace of which I 
and other Members of the House have the 
honor of being sponsors. 

[From the New York Times of July 23, 1946] 


MapaMe Sun Asks BaN ON OvR AID TO 
CHINA—WIDOW OF REPUBLIC’S FOUNDER SEES 
PLoT FOR WaR BETWEEN US AND SOVIET 
UNION 
SHANGHAI, July 22.—Madame Sun Yat-sen, 

widow of the man who founded the Chinese 

Republic, said today that American and 

Chinese reactionaries were fanning the 

flames of civil war in China, hoping to bring 

the United States and Russia into armed 
conflict. 

Madame Sun, who is the sister-in-law of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, President of 
the Chinese Republic, broke a 2-year political 
silence to ask the United States to withdraw 
its forces from China and to make no loans 
to a government that is not reorganized and 
truly representative. 

Her statement evidently was designed to 
stress a plea to the American people by 56 
Chinese educators, liberals, industrialists, 
and professional leaders that no more cid 
be given to the Central Government, which, 
they said, was permeated with the forces of 
reaction. 

This plea was addressed to the American 
people through Secretary of States James F. 
Byrnes, the chairman of congressional for- 
eign relations committees, and labor leaders, 
and publishers of the United States. It said 
the shooting already had started and that 
whether China had a devastating civil war 
was almost entirely up to the United States. 


CIVIL WAR STARTED 


Madame Sun said that civil war “though 
undeclared, already had begun.” 

“Why do reactionaries inflame a war which 
they cannot win?” she said. “Because they 
hope civil conflict in China will irfcite war 
between America and the USSR, and thus, at 
last, crush the Chinese Communists. 

“The American people, who are our allies 
and have long been our friends, must be told 
that this is the road to disaster. They must 
be told that American reactionaries are team- 
ing up with Chinese reactionaries, each en- 
couraging the other 

“They must be told that the presence of 
United States armed forces on Chinese soil is 
not strengthening peace and order among 
the Chinese people. They must be warned 
that loans should be given only to a reorgan- 
ized and truly representative government. 

“They must be told that if America makes 
it plain she will not supply munitions or mili- 
tary equipment there will be no spreading 
Chinese war 

“I appeal to our American friends. I ap- 
peal to the major parties, to all other parties 
and groups, to form a coalition government 
at once.” 

MADAME SUN’S WARNING 


Madame Sun said she had come out of po- 
litical obscurity because she felt that this 
calamity must be stopped at the beginning. 

“Every person with human feeling must 
speak out,” she said. “The present crisis is 
not a question of who wins, the Kuomintang 
or the Communists. It is a question of the 
Chinese people, their unity, and livelihood. 

“It cannot be settled by balancing armies 
or bargaining for this city and that territory. 
Not party rights, but human rights, hang in 
the balance.” 

She pointed out that the people continued 
to hope for results from the Central Gov- 
ernment-Communist negotiations, with Gen. 
George C. Marshall as mediator, at Nanking. 

“But after every patched up truce, 
the war flares out anew,” she said. “Negotia- 
tions between the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists cannot give the final answer. The 
answer must be given by the Chinese people.” 

She declared that the Kuomintang’s tute- 
lage is over and urged an immediate coalition 


government and the election of representa- 
tives by every party and political group in 
China. 

The statement to the people of the United 
States by the 56 prominent Chinese said: 

“The American people can decide whether 
China will suffer a devastating civil war. 
The shooting has already started. Whether 
it continues depends almost entirely upon 
you. If it does, you will be a participant.” 

It charged that Gen. George C. Marshall’s 
attempts to obtain peace for the last 6 months 
have been “deliberately and systematically 
sabotaged by the forces of reaction * * * 
which hold positions of prominence in the 
leadership of the National Government.” 

“They have abandoned Sun Yat-sen’s three 
principles and favor Fascist activities,” the 
Chinese charged. Today they ban newspa- 
pers and arrest students. 

“The United States apparently intends to 
issue her aid and assistance to the Chinese 
through the Nationalist Government, which 
is permeated with the forces of reaction. 
Under such circumstances we can hardly wel- 
come this aid and assistance for we know it 
will be used to enlarge the civil war. 

“Your lend-lease loans, surplus property, 
marines and military mission will lead 
China into a prolonged state of civil war, for 
the Chinese people will fight relentlessly for 
a termination of fascism in their country. 

“We therefore ask you to prohibit your 
Government from destroying our chances for 
peace and democracy and for maintaining 
useful diplomatic, economic, and cultural 
relations with you.” 

[Press release from National Committee To 
Win the Peace, Washington, D. C.] 

Brig. Gen. Evans F. Carlson, USMC, re- 
tired, leader of the Marine Corps’ famed 
Carlson’s Raiders in the war against the 
Japanese, today, July 24, declared that “an 
all out civil war in China with the United 
States providing direct or indirect support 
to the Central Government can only consti- 
tute a powder keg for the precipitation of a 
third world war. 

In commenting on a recent statement is- 
sued by Mme. Sun Yat-sen, General Carl- 
son, @ veteran of many years service in 
China where he served as an observer with 
Chinese guerrilla forces in the northwest for 
the Marine Corps, added that “so long as 
American armed forces remain on Chinese 
soil, and so long as we continue to provide 
the Nanking government with money and 
military supplies, the reactionaries who dom- 
inate that government will take no decisive 
action to form a bona fide coalition govern- 
ment which alone can assure peace and the 
establishment of democratic reform.” 

The Marine Corps’ raider battalions, which 
General Carlson organized and which were 
known as Carlson’s Raiders, won renown 
in their daring invasions of Makin and other 
Pacific strongholds of the Japanese with their 
famous slogan “Gung-ho.” General Carlson 
was retired from active duty on July 1 as the 
result of wounds suffered in the invasion of 
Saipan. He is now cochairman with Paul 
Robeson of the National Committee To Win 
the Peace which is opposing present Ameri- 
can intervention in China and has placed 
itself on record for the defeat of the China 
military assistance bill now pending before 
the House and the Senate. 

The full text of General Carlson’s state- 
ment follows: 

“Madam Sun Yat-sen, by her prophetic 
statement, ‘the first flame of the world con- 
flagration is burning in our land,’ has focused 
attention on the acute situation in China 
that contains the ingredients of the third 
world war. Only at times of great crisis has 
Madam Sun allowed herself the luxury of 
public statement during the 21 years which 
have elapsed since the death of her distin- 
guished husband. More than any human 
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being, she has the right to speak for the 
Chinese people, for she has never betrayeq 
them or exploited them, and she has devoteq 
her life at great personal sacrifice to the task 
of translating into action the three principles 
of nationalism, democracy, and the people's 
livelihood enunciated by Dr. Sun as a work. 
ing philosophy for China. 

“The great tragedy in this situation is that 
we, the people of the United States, have be. 
come the key factor in encouraging a willfy! 
group of reactionaries in the Kuomintang 
Government of China to resume a civil war 
for destruction of the only organized group 
in that country which has provided justice 
for the people and the opportunities to enjoy 
the fundamental rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

“So long as American armed forces remain 
on Chinese soil, and so long as we continue 
to provide the Nanking government with 
money and military supplies, the reaction- 
aries who dominate that government will take 
no decisive action to form a bona fide coali- 
tion government, which alone can assure 
peace and establishment of democratic re- 
forms. Moreover, an all-out civil war in 
China with the United States providing di- 
rect or indirect support to the Central Goy- 
ernment can only constitute a powder keg 
for precipitation of a third world war. 

“Left alone by other nations of the world, 
the Chinese people will win a representative 
government of themselves and become a great 
democratic factor for world peace. 

“I urge the American people to read Madam 
Sun’s statement carefully, because I know 
from long experience that she speaks from 
intimate and accurate knowledge of the facts 
and I know that her unselfish concern for the 
welfare of her people is unassailable.” 





The Public Responsibilities of an 
Educated Citizen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address entitled “The Public Responsi- 
bilities of an Educated Citizen,” deliv- 
ered by Angus McKenzie Laird, associ- 
ate professor of political science at the 
University of Florida, to the graduating 
class of the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Florida on August 27, 1943, in 
which he paid high and deserved tribute 
to my predecessor in the United States 
Senate, the beloved late Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher. 

I may say, Mr. President, that I have 
been advised by the Government Print- 
ing Office that the manuscript of Pro- 
fessor Laird’s address will require space 
in the Recorp exceeding by three-fourths 
of a page the two pages allowed under 
the rule, and that the cost will be $165. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

President Tigert, members of the graduat- 
ing class, and friends, one thing, at least, 
seems to be true of America’s present position 
in the world. It is that there are hundreds 
of millions of people in Europe, throughout 
the Near East and the Far East, and in all 








other parts of the world, who are looking to 
America with hope in 


thrust upon us. It 

doubt if even the most extreme internation- 

alists in our midst have 

able American must know that we cannot 
i or to 


countries. Despite the cynicism of 
Americans, I know that we shall give liberally 
and generously as no other nation has ever 
given before. But this will not gq on 
long, for we Americans do not take to “alms- 
giving.” If, among ourselves I may be 
mitted to admit it, we are like the Lord in 
at least one respect, “We help those who help 
themselves.” We cannot be expected to ful- 
fill any long continued “hopes” of this 
nature, 

There is another hope that we shall as- 
sume military leadership, and establish by 
our own force, an international system of 
law and order. However desirable this might 
be in the long run—and I do not argue the 
point—this is a role we shall reject. An- 
other hope with a better chance of fulfillment, 
I trust, is that we shall play a part, a major 
part, in helping to establish a workable sys- 
tem of law and order in the world. We 
cannot fail in this respect, for failure would 
be at our own peril. 

But, I am of a mind to believe that in the 
long run it will perhaps be found that our 
greatest contribution to the world will be 
the example of how free people should and 
can conduct themselves in a democratic so- 
ciety. That is the reason why I should like 
to speak to you of a few of your basic duties 
and responsibilities as American citizens. 

Twenty-three centuries ago, the philoso- 
pher Plato, an unfriendly critic, held that 
in a democracy the people did not recognize 
that their duties were equal to their rights. 
By insistence upon their rights, and by ne- 
glecting their duties, they paved the way 
for the overthrow of democracy and the es- 
tablishment of tyranny. One need not ac- 
cept Plato’s views as to the inevitability of 
this process from democracy to tyranny, in 
order to agree that we must meet our duties 
and responsibilities as well as enjoy our 
rights and liberties if our democratic society 
is to survive. This great truth has been 
recognized in a number of constitutions of 
national states. The French Constitution 
of 1793 not only contained the famous “Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man,” but had a 
list of the duties of man as well. The most 
recent Constitution of the Soviet Union not 
only has a bill of rights but has a bill of 
duties as well. Our constitutional fore- 
fathers were fully cognizant of the truth 
that every right implied a duty. However, 
our Constitution was based upon somewhat 
different principles from those of the French 
Constitution of 1793 and the Russian Con- 
Stitution of 1935. Our Bill of Rights was 
added, not in order that the people might 
know their rights, but that the Government 
might not infringe upon them. It was as- 
Sumed that the people would know their 
duties as they knew their rights. Yet, I 
fear this has not always been realized, and 
unfortunately “duty” appears almost to have 
become an outworn term. One should not 
be surprised if in the next edition of Webster, 
he finds after the definition of the term the 
word “arehaic.” In almost all the textbooks 
on civics and political science, and in all the 
texts in social science without exception, 
which you have used in high school and 
college, you will find at least one chapter on 
our rights, but never one on our duties. 
Consequently, I think it not improper that 
in your final college lecture, you should hear 
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average person of your age have spent 
Your responsibilities are like- 


is unnecessary for me to remind Florida 

ity to their country in time 
The record of our graduates on every 
present conflict is indicative 


sane 


to the clerk’s desk. Unfortunately, or for- 
tunately, as you prefer, however, she had 
When entreaties of the 


of the door with the remark, “It don’t make 
no difference, nohow.” I am afraid many 
educated people cast “It don’t make no dif- 
ference, nohow” votes, but they ought to be 
ashamed of it. 

I do not think much more of the slogan 
that greets me occasionally of “We don’t care 
how you vote, but vote.” We should care 
how our fellow citizens vote and frankly I 
think those who sponsor the slogan do care 
how you vote. Even more reprehensive than 
blind and ignorant voting is voting that is 
bought and paid for. I was astounded to 
learn not long ago of an attempt by a mem- 
ber of a professional group of educated citi- 
zens in our State who tried to buy his elec- 
tion as president of the association. He 
sent out boxes of oranges to key members 
of the association with the announcement 
that he was a candidate for the presidency. 
He was defeated, but I think he got more 
votes than he deserved for his attempt to 
prostitute an honored profession. One of 
my students a few years back informed me 
with evident pride and a feeling of impor- 
tance that on his week-end trip home just 
before the election he had been entrusted 
with the mission of transferring several 
thousand dollars from a candidate for high 
Office to a political boss in another city for 
the purpose of buying votes. That is not 
a thing to be proud of; it was something a 
responsible American citizen should have 
been ashamed of. For your information I 
might say that the candidate Was defeated. 

Block-voting and voting a straight ticket 
is almost as bad. I know that a voter must 
sometimes not only choose as between indi- 
viduals, but as between organizations, their 
platforms, their policies, and their practices, 
as well. But voting a straight ticket to help 
the fraternity, or the machine, or the union, 
or the company, or the boss, instead of for 
what we conceive to be the common good, 


is a betrayal of democratic government. 


Loyalty to the party, or to the organization 
or machine, has its values; one’s influence in 
public affairs is weakened if he switches 
about without good reason from support of 
one individual to another, or one party to 
another, On the other hand, a blind loy- 
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alty that binds one to an individual, ma- 
chine, or party at all times and under all 
circumstances is likely to result in the loss 
of all opportunity for constructive leader- 
ship. is true that a man without 
party lost politically, it is equally true 
that a man of one party does not help to 
make as much history as the independent 
voter who chooses between parties and helps 
determine election results. 

realize it is difficult to cast an intelli- 
t vote in every case. There will always 
be names on the ballot that you will not 


doesn't take any more time. It will require 
more intellectual stimulus and exertion, but 
it is our duty. 

Do not be discouraged if your candidates 
do not always win. Many times your vote 
will encourage the kind of men you want to 
see in office, and you owe it to your candi- 
dates to support them even when their 
chances of election are hopeless. It is your 
duty to vote, but you are under no obligation 
to have a seat on the band wagon. 

A second responsibility is to run for and 
serve in public office when you are asked 
to do so in the public interest by some of 
your fellow citizens who have. no selfish per- 
sonal end or ignoble purpose in asking you. 
If you are the kind of citizen you ought to 
be, you will have cpportunities. Now I am 
not advising you to become professional pol- 
iticians, though that is a great calling. It 
is an ancient occupation, you know, as il- 
lustrated by a story of au argument between 
a doctor, an engineer, and a politician as to 
the oldest of their tive professions, 
The doctor spoke first, “Did not Jehovah cut 
a rib from Adam’s side and create Eve from 
it? That was a surgical operation and there- 
fore surgery is the oldest profession.” 
“You're wrong,” said the engineer. “In the 
beginning, all was chaos, and in 6 days the 
Lord built the earth—that was a great en- 
gineering feat and the first professional ac- 
complishment.” “Hold on,” said the poli- 
tician, “didn’t you say that in the beginning 
all was chaos—where do you think all that 
chaos came from?” Seriously, however, I 
think the politicians are more sinned against 
than sinners, and I wish to defend them. We 
consider it our right to inquire into every- 
thing a politician does—we watch him more 
critically than we do any one else—even a 
minister’s son these days. And there are 
very few of us who can stand in the public 
searchlight without having some faults cast 
their shadows. When I hear someone wish 
we did not have politicians running the 
country, I remind myself that Hitler is not 
@ politician, and that Mussolini is or was 
not one. I also remember that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s friends and supporters acclaimed 
him on the ground that he was not a politi- 
cian. I could mention some American ex- 
amples, but I shall stay safely on foreign 
shores. Any informal and impartial ob- 
server will agree, I think, that the politicians 
know how to run the country better than 
any other group, even including the college 
professors. 

I have no patience with those good people 
who say that a man cannot live an honest, 
sincere, and upright life and be a successful 
politician. We need not leave our own State 
for examples to prove such contentions false, 
I wish to mention in particular the career 
of one man whose life could weli be emulated 
by any high-minded young person who as- 
pires to a political career. For 49 years this 
man was intimately associated with the po- 
litical life of our State. In my boyhood he 
was held up to me at home and in school 
as a model of integrity, sincerity, and prob- 
ity in public life. He was no demagog who 
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espoused one cause in north Florida and op- 
posed it in south Florida; he did not fear to 
make known his stand upon public issues, 
even when it ran counter to popular opinion 
or the interests of powerful groups, There 
were those who opposed him, but to my 
knowledge—and I have made some effort to 
verify this—there was never a hint or sug- 
gestion in all the half century of his career 
that he had made money out of politics, that 
he had entered into a shady deal, or that he 
was insincere in his beliefs. This man was 
United States Senator from Florida from 1909 
to 1936 and his name was Duncan U. Fletcher. 
The politicians can defy any profession in 
the State to furnish the name of a man of 
greater honesty, ability, or integrity. There 
are others in our own State, both living and 
dead, whose names I could mention with 
Senator Fletcher’s. One need not have to go 
to Virginia, or Wisconsin, or Nebraska, to be 
a successful politician and maintain one’s 
integrity. Politics is an honorable profes- 
sion in Florida, and a political career does 
not have to be a dishonorable or discredita- 
ble one unless you make it so. 

But I am not urging you to become pro- 
fessional politicians. One need not be a pro- 
fessional politician in order to serve in public 
office. There are numerous part-time elec- 
tive and appointive offices where you can 
serve and still follow your chosen profession 
or occupation. The city council, the board 
of county commissioners, the school board, 
the recreation board, and the planning 
board; the selective service and rationing 
boards; the State board of control, the State 
welfare board, the State planning board, the 
State forestry board, the citrus commission, 
and similar necessary and useful agencies 
furnish numerous opportunities for fulfill- 
ing the kind of responsibility to which I 
refer. These offices will not attract you from 
the standpoint of compensation, except in 
the case of a few city councils and county 
boards. The only reward for service is likely 
to be the feeling that comes to one who has 
responded to the call of duty. 

Sometimes, I fear that we may develop a 
ruling class in America by default. We may 
have the right to run for office taken away 
from us without a struggle because we do 
not care tc assert it, or to accept our respon- 
sibility to exercise it. The process has already 
begun. Strangely enough, most of the people 
deprived of this right think it a blessing. 
University professors cannot run for oOifice 
without first resigning their jobs, and we 
think it is a good thing. The Hatch Act pre- 
vents Federal employees and State employees 
paid in whole or in part with Federal funds— 
a very large number—from running for office 
or holding public office. Yet the act is al- 
most universally applauded. No leaves of 
absences are granted by public agencies to 
candidates, and defeated candidates cannot 
always be expected to be “taken care of.” In 
fact, employment in certain positions is de- 
nied by law to persons who have run for 
office within a specified length of time—and 
we think it is a good thing. 

While the Government is restricting the 
right to run for office on the one hand, 
business is doing the same on the other. My 
chief, if not the only objection, to chain or- 
ganizations is that they are driving out of 
business the kind of merchant, druggist, and 
banker who, 20 years ago, served on the city 
commission, the county board, the school 
board, and other elective agencies, and who 
tock the lead in the discussion of public 
issues and policies. The chain store manager 
of today, even if he stays in a community 
long enough to register as a voter, is almost 
always prevented from taking an active part 
in politics on his own initiative and responsi- 
bility. His employers think it would be bad 
for the business. I am not at all sure that 
it would. As a rule, the American people 
buy where they think they can get the best 
goods at the lowest price, regardless of the 
politics cf the proprietor or manager, The 


number of customers gained by politics will 
usually balance the number lost. If the 
vigor and vitality of our local institutions 
are not to suffer, then local employees of out- 
side corporations must be allowed to partici- 
pate freely and on their own account in the 
political life of their communities. This will 
be particularly true if the trend toward out- 
side ownership of loca] enterprises continues. 

Part-time service in public office takes time 
and energy, it has many headaches and dis- 
appointments, but an educated person, in- 
debted to society for the greater opportuni- 
ties afforded to him, will not shirk this re- 
sponsibility on that account. 

A third responsibility of the educated per- 
son is jury service. Long before our fore- 
fathers developed popular legislative and 
executive agencies, they had developed fair 
and equitable judicial processes in which 
they participated. There is no more sacred 
right in all the Anglo-Saxon world than the 
right to be tried by a jury of our peers, or 
equals. A few years ago there was much 
criticism of the jury system, and considerable 
agitation in favor of abolishing it and sub- 
stituting other procedures for determining 
the guilt or innocence of accused persons. 
Most of the criticism has died a natural 
death; much of it was unjustified, while im- 
provements in our judicial processes, removal 
of technicalities in procedure, limiting ap- 
peals and expediting trials in other ways, 
have eliminated many of the things for which 
the jury system was criticized, not always 
justifiably. 

However, the chief objection to the jury 
system still remains. The fault lies not with 
the jury system itself, but with the type of 
jurors who serve. Our jury lists, from which 
venires are drawn and juries impanelled are 
theoretically made up of our best and most 
responsible citizens. Yet, court officials de- 
clare that it is extremely difficult to get a 
jury from those whose names are drawn for 
Service, especially in the lower State courts 
where most of our jury trials are held. “Our 
best and most responsible citizens” are too 
busy and have good excuses. Court attachés 
then go out and pick up the first idle citizens 
they encounter who would like to make $3 
per day. 

For 15 years I have been teaching political 
science and describing or trying to describe 
our jury system—but until 10 days ago I had 
never been asked to serve on a jury. A few 
months back, I investigated to find out why 
I had never been called for jury service. My 
query brought this answer: “We don’t call 
teachers any more. They always beg off of 
jury service and so we leave their names off 
the jury list and save the court the trouble of 
calling them.” I have wondered since then 
how many other groups and individuals have 
so forfeited this right and this duty—for jury 
service is both. We have no right to criticize 
the jury system, or any part of the processes 
of justice, if we have failed to do our duty on 
the jury if called upon. Our jury system is 
perhaps the greatest safeguard we have 
against the injustice and the arbitrary im- 
prisonment and treatment that accompanies 
tyranny. If the day should ever come when 
we are not able to receive justice in our 
courts, we shall have only ourselves to blame 
for the neglect of our court duties. 

The emphasis we have had placed upon 
economic rights in recent years justifies the 
inclusion, I believe, of a consideration of 
some of our economic duties. Some of our 
citizens have been so impressed with their 
rights in recent years that they are having 
difficulty—at the country’s expense—in rec- 
ognizing that they also have duties. If we 
have the right to strike in time of peace, we 
at least should have the duty to serve our 
country by working in time of war. The 
worker in Detroit, in Johnsville or Bridgeport 
is no less a citizen of America than the 
Marine in the Solomons, the sailor in the 
Mediterranean, or the pilot of a Flying 
Fortress over Europe; why should his duties 
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to his country be any less? The right of co}. 
lective bargaining, the right to join a union 
and the right to a minimum wage must be 
balanced by certain duties to the society that 
grants them if they are to have any ethical or 
moral basis for their existence. A clause in 
the new Russian Constitution reads: “He 
who does not work shall not eat.” This may 
help to explain how our Russian allies stop. 
ped Hitler and saved their country. I won- 
der if any society has any ethical or mora] 
obligation to allow any normal, able-bodied 
person to enjoy its privileges and opportuni. 
ties without making some useful contribution 
to its life. And I do not think we ought to 
apply one rule to the poor and another to the 
rich, Capital has its duties no less important 
than labor; property owners no less than la- 
borers. We have no place for a leisure class 
either at the top or the bottom of the social 
and economic scale. 

It has been my observation that perhaps 
the most unfortunate thing that parents can 
do for a young man is to leave him a little 
property, with the understanding that he has 
only to take care of it in order to be a happy, 
prosperous and respected citizen. I say “lit- 
tle property” advisedly. It might be different 
in case of one who inherits more than a mil- 
lion dollars—I have not had an opportunity 
to observe the effect of that much money 
upon a young man. But I could mention 
quite a few examples of young men who 
thought they were relieved of all responsi- 
bility to prepare for a profession or a digni- 
fied occupation because they were going to 
receive enough property to take care of them 
through life. Some of the most miserable 
and unhappy people I know have been such 
individuals trying to hold on to their prop- 
erty and worrying themselves almost to death 
because they feared the tax-eaters, the New 
Dealers, the Townsendites, the Technocrats, 
or even the Reds, were going to take it all 
away from them. Had they learned and 
practiced a profession or occupation they 
would have lived much happier and useful 
lives. No one can take away a man’s ability 
to practice a useful profession, but it is un- 
safe to rely upon a fortune—a small one at 
least—in these turbulent, unstable, and un- 
certain times. 

Some time before the war, I read an article 
by a European princess in one of our popular 
magazines in which she unwittingly paid a 
great compliment to American men. She was 
explaining why she liked European men bet- 
ter than American—the latter were always in- 
terested in business, in economics, in indus- 
try, and in the opinion of the princess did 
not have the finer graces of life, or know 
how to court in the European way. I am 
glad she found this to be true. I hope she, 
and other people of her kind from across the 
seas, will continue to find it true of Ameri- 
cans. 

In certain circles, mainly of the intelli- 
gentsia, there has been much cynicism to- 
ward this side of American life. The “builder 
spirit” is scoffed at, the “bigger and better” 
things are ridiculed, and the mouse-trap story 
is discredited. Yet it seems to me that these 
are truly expressive of the America of achieve- 
ment and accomplishment, of strong, vigor- 
ous, and busy men and women who have 
helped to make our country the hope of the 
world. These hard-working forefathers of 
ours established higher institutions of learn- 
ing, not that some future American leisure 
class might learn the higher graces of life 
but that our young men and women of ability 
and promise might prepare themselves to 
lead lives more useful to our society and 
therefore more happy to themselves. If you 
have not already prepared yourself for a use- 
ful profession or occupation, it is your re- 
sponsibility to do so without further delay. 

Finally an educated citizen has the respon- 
sibility to obey and respect the law. I do not 
mean that you should take a “‘pollyanna” view 
of the law, that all laws are good and fair 
and just, and that we should obey all of them 








at all times and under all circumstances. 
some laws are unfair, some are unwise, some 
are impractical; other are in conflict, and 
still others, while considered fair and equi- 
table at one time, have become archaic and 
inapplicable to modern conditions. But law 
is the basis of our social order and no great 
society in which the people enjoyed a good 
life has yet existed which did not have a 
legal foundation and a respect for law. 

I recognize that there have been times in 
the past in which a man was morally and 
ethically justified in violating the law. If 
there had never been men who dared to vio- 
late the law for high principle and great ends, 
we might still have the divine right of kings, 
we might be subjects oi the British Crown, 
and we would probably have slavery. The 
men who overthrew divine right monarchs 
and those who gained independence for 
America did so at the risk of their lives. 
There may be instances today and there will 
probably be instances in the future in which 
lawbreaking may be morally and ethically 
justified. 

“But,” one is likely to say, “how can one 
obey all the laws, the rules and regulations, 
when it is not possible for one person to know 
them all?” That is a reasonable question. 
There must be many cases where this is true. 
There are many respectable citizens in cer- 
tain professions or lines of business who 
cannot possibly find the time to learn and 
understand all the laws that apply to them. 
Although ignorance of the law does not ex- 
cuse them legally, one cannot hold such per- 
sons ethically and morally guilty. This is 
true if their ignorance of the law is not used 
as an excuse rather than as an explanation 
for failure to comply with the law. We have 
the responsibility to respect the law even 
though we may not always know what the 
law is and be able to comply with it. 

There are some in high position who be- 
lieve that the importance of their work justi- 
fies their disregard for a law which the com- 
mon run of people ought to obey. The 
35 miles per hour traffic law is a necessary 
one, chey think, but their own vime is so 
valuable and their mission so important to 
society that they have no hesitation in mak- 
ing 70. 

I wonder how many small-time chiselers 
and antisocial or disloyal persons justify 
their actions not on moral or ethical grounds, 
but by the example furnished by some one 
in authority who believes himself to be above 
the law. 

Iam no admirer of the monarchial system 
of government even as practiced in some of 
our allied countries. I have no high regard 
for inherited titles and social rank. But I 
do think that King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth of Great Britain have set a fine example 
of sacrifice. of strict adherence to rationing 
and other rules to conserve the food, mate- 
rials, and strength of their country. If we 
could have had a few more examples of this 
kind in our own country the OPA might have 
been able to get along without as many in- 
spectors and we would have had fewer 
chiseiers and less grumbling. 

Unfortunately, in our society—and in 
every society for that matter—we have not 
yet been successful i. eliminating persons of 
antisocial and criminal tendencies. We also 
have some people whose intelligence. and 
Sensitivity do not permit them to draw dis- 
tinctions between good and bad laws. These 
people obey the law either through fear or 
because of the example set by others. A 
citizen who believes a law to be unfair, un- 
wise, or iniquitous has every right to work 
for its repeal or amendment. If the consti- 
tutionality of a law is questionable or the 
validity of an act is otherwise in doubt, he 
is justified in testing its legality. We may 
even respect a man who violates a law for 
Sake of conscience if he goes to prison for it. 
But no citizen is worthy of our respect if he 
encourages criminals and simple-minded 
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persons by violating the law for personal 
ends and gets away with it. 

One thing the study of the past certainly 
teaches us, is that the people who have the 
greatest opportunities in society are usually 
the first to suffer when law and order break 
down. Therefore it is to your own interest, 
as well as in the interest of our society, that 
an educated citizen should meet the respon- 
sibility to obey and respect the law. 

In the ancient world, during the days of 
the Roman republic, the most respected and 
responsible persons were those who bore the 
title of “Roman citizen.” It was a proud 
title; those who bore it shared in the rule of 
the civilized world of that day. They repre- 
sented Roman power, and Roman justice, and 
Roman law. But essentially the prestige of 
the title was based upon force and military 
might, and was limited to a few. When the 
great test of the empire came, the mass of 
Roman subjects did not feel the duty of de- 
fending it since they had not shared fully in 
the rights and privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship. 

I dare say that the proudest title a person 
may have in our day is that of an American 
citizen. Some of you will bear that title to 
foreign lands; others of you will remain at 
home. Let us remember that the prestige of 
this title is not based upon military strength, 
though that is great; it will be based upon 
the example we have furnished to the world 
of a 130,000,000 people, representing all the 
races of mankind, where all share more equit- 
ably in the opportunities and responsibilities 
of a great society than men have ever shared 
before. It was of this greatness and of this 
day that Walt Whitman was thinking when 
he wrote about a century ago: 


Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy 

Of value is thy freight, ‘tis not the Present 
only, 

The Past is also stored in thee, 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself 
alone, not of the Western Continent 
alone, 

+ ~ * . ° 

With thee Time voyages in trust, the ante- 
cedent nations sink or swim with thee. 

* * 7 * 7 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destina- 
tion-port triumphant. 

(“Thou Mother with Thy Equal Brood’’— 

Leaves of Grass.) 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few months I have conducted 
three extensive polls of public opinion in 
my district on a number of vital legisla- 
tive issues. 

The results of two of these polls were 
previously reported to the Congress, but 
they are reincluded here for purposes of 
comparative study. 

I represent the Thirtieth Pennsylvania 
District, which includes four wards of 
the city of Pittsburgh and ali of the bor- 
oughs and townships of northern Alle- 
gheny County. The district contains an 
important number of mills and coal 
mines, numerous farms, and many resi- 
dential districts. Economically it varies 
all the way from areas of extreme wealth 
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to areas of extreme poverty. The voters 
in the district are almost evenly divided 
between Republicans and Democrats. 
How definitely it is a marginal district is 
illustrated by the fact that only one Con- 
gressman from the district has been re- 
elected to a second successive term since 
1930. These facts indicate that the Thir- 
tieth District of Pennsylvania may be 
regarded as being as much an average 
district as it is possible to find. 

In determining the prevailing opinion 
of the people there we selected from the 
lists of registered voters an equal num- 
ber of Republicans and Democrats in 
each voting precinct. To them we mailed 
a questionnaire containing 10 questions. 
We attempted to so word the questions 
that they would in no way influence the 
answers. The first poll resulted in more 
than 2,500 signed replies. The results 
are here listed without comment: 


For (Against 


Percent | Percent 
1. Do you favor peacetime com- 
pulsory military training? cg 31 


. Do you favor unemployment com- 


ro 


pensation of $25 per week for 26 | 

I het a ae 40 60 
2. Should the Federal Government 

assume responsibility for full | 

Ee ae 23 | 67 
4. Should the Federal tax on oleo- 

margarine be abolished?______ &8 12 
5. Should incomes under $1,500 be | 

ie canddaseibedacies | 74 26 
6. Should the P residency be limited 

oy ee &3 17 
7. Do you favor socialized medicine?. | 38 62 
8. Do you favor Federal aid to edu- 

cation? z cs 32 
9. Do you favor President Truman's 

suggestion to raise judicial and 

congressional salaries? (There 

were 53 more votes for the pro- 

posal than against .____. ; £0 50 
10. Should the Speaker of the House 

supplant the Secretery of State 

‘in the order of Presidential | 
a a 60 40 








' 


The second poll resulted in more than 
8,000 signed replies. A greater number 
of questionnaires were sent out and ex- 
cellent newspaper and radio publicity re- 
sulted in greater public interest. Again 
we found some composite public view- 
points that were startling. Here are the 
final percentages: 





‘ 
For | Against 





Percent | Percent 
1, Do you favor the continuation of | 
price controls for another year?_- 83. 0 17.0 
2. Do you favor a national minimum | | 
wage of 65 cents per hour?.......| 74.0 | 26.0 
3. Do you favor Truman’s prepaid 
(health insu rance) medical care | 
program ?. caiind . £6. 0 44.0 
4. Should a 30-day C00 oling-o off | period | 
be required before a strike?.____- | §&0 12.0 
5, Should fact-finding bodies be given 
free access to company records?_. £0. 7 | 49.3 
6. Should unemployment compensa- | 
tion be paid at a maximum of $25 | 
a week for 26 weeks?__._._- --| 59.0 41.0 
7, Do you believe the Selective Se rv- 
ice Act should be renewed after , 
Be I tistlikirnnatenneciciianane | 61.0 39.0 
& Do you favor co mpulsory pe ace- 
time military training? ‘ 68. 0 32. 0 
9, Do you favor the prope sed loan to 
Great Britain? - --| 240] 76.0 
10. Do you think de “mobilization has 
been fast enough?._ __........-. §2.0 | 18.0 











A third poll has just recently been 
completed. It was conducted on a 
smaller scale than the previous two, but 
greater care in handling the project and 
increased experience-in evaluating the 
returns makes us eaually confident of 
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the correctness of the percentages. This 
final poll resulted in 1,800 signed replies. 


| 
| For | Against 


} 
1. Do you favor the proposed loan to | Percent! Percent 
Great Britain? | 2.6) 74 
2, Are you reasonably satisfied with | 
the new Selective Service Act?____| 29.0 
. Do you favor public health insur- | 
ance as embodied in the Wagner- | 
Murray-Dingell bill? | 
. Would you vote today for the re- | 
election of Harry S. Truman?--__--| 
5, Should further attempts be made | 
to pass the Case bill or similar | 
legislation? 
. Do you favor the 
Monroney 


71.0 | 


60.0 
81.0 


30.0 





La Follette- 
plan to reorganize 
26. 0 
. Do you believe that a future war | 
with Russia is probable? -.......-- . 34.0 
. If your answer to question 1 was 
“no,” would you vote “yes” if 
Great Britain gave us bases or 
some other valuable consideration 
in return? 68. 0 
. Do you favor turning over the | 
secrets of the atomic bomb to the 
14.0 | 


86.0 
I have here presented these findings 
to my colleagues without any unneces- 
sary comment in order that they may 
study them for what they are worth and 
draw their own conclusions. I am com- 
pelled, however, to recommend the pro- 
cedure to all Members of Congress. 

Obviously many of the pictures of pub- 
lic opinion on given issues which I had 
believed to be true were found to be very 
false. I had been judging opinion on the 
basis of unsolicited letters and telephone 
calls from constituents. Like many 
others I tended to believe on a majority 
of questions that those who wrote, wired 
or telephoned reflected typical opinion. 
They simply did not do so in most cases. 
Rather, they generally represented vocal 
minorities. Organized pressure groups 
and {ndividuals have long since learned 
all the tricks on how to give Members 
of Congress a false picture of public 
sentiment. There is one easy correc- 
tive—solicit opinion on a scale large 
enough to eliminate the possibility of 
error. 

Finally, I desire to thank all those good 
citizens who cooperated to make these 





Region and project 


polls possible. With not more than two 
or three exceptions the questions were 
carefully answered, and the comments 
of those who chose to state detailed 
opinions were serious and well considered 
in almost every instance. It is my be- 
lief that because so many thousands 
took the time and trouble to participate 
in these polls that I was perfectly in- 
formed as to the majority opinion of the 
people of my district on most major 
issues. Likewise, I am sure that our 
findings in these polls were extremely 
helpful to other Members of Congress. 


Homesteads for War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fact that a considerable amount of 
public land is being opened for home- 
steads to veterans, I feel it right and 
proper that they should be informed 
through the medium of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp as to the location of such 
land and to whom they must apply for 
the needed information regarding same. 

A few days ago I asked the Bureau of 
Reclamation to furnish me these facts 
which I am sure will prove beneficial to a 
number of veterans. 

The Bureau was most cooperative, and 
I am here inserting a letter from Mr. 
Straus, the Commissioner, along with the 
list of projects I requested. 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1946. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. JENSEN: I am pleased to sup- 

ply you with information concerning the 


Public land openings on reclamation projects 


Lands to be opened to settle- 
ment in 1946 


Acreage 


Region I (R. J. Newell, director, Post Office Box 937, Boise, Idaho): ! 


Roza division, Yakima project, Yakima, Wash 


Gooding division, Minidoka project, Burley, Idaho... 


Owyhee project, Boise, Idaho 


Farms 
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homestead settlement program of the Bureay 
of Reclamation, as you requested in your 
telephone conversation with Mr. Markwel] 
Tuesday. 


A public notice to be issued this week of 
the opening of public lands on the Tule Lake 
division of the Klamath reclamation project 
will inaugurate an extensive program to pro. 
vide settlement opportunities for war veter- 
ans on irrigated public lands in the Western 
States. Approximately 7,527 acres of land. 
comprising 86 family-size irrigated farms, wi] 
be opened September 15 in the Tule Lake sec- 
tion of northern California, 


Other openings will follow in succeeding 
months until 20,619 acres, comprising 244 
farms, are made available to homesteading 
settlers by the end of this year. In 1947, ap- 
proximately 63,076 acres, comprising 748 
farms, will be opened to settlement, and by 
1950-51, if funds permit us to maintain our 
present schedule, more than 2,500 farms, oc- 
cupying 216,052 acres of public land, will have 
been opened to homestead entry. 


Interest in settlement on irrigated farms js 
high, the Bureau having received more than 
12,000 inquiries concerning land openings 
A copy of the public notice announcing the 
opening of the Klamath project lands is be- 
ing sent to everyone who has made inquiry, 
together with a complete list of other open- 
ings to be held this year. Veterans of World 
War II receive a 90-day preference in filing 
on public lands on reclamation projects. 


Each public land opening will be an- 
nounced in a public notice 45 days prior to 
the opening. It is important that prospec- 
tive entrymen apply -mmediately thereafter, 
since all applications received up to the date 
of opening to entry are considered simulta- 
neously, while those received after that time 
are considered in the order received. Copies 
of the public notices may be obtained as 
issued from the project, the appropriate re- 
gional office, or the Washington office of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

I am attaching a summary of land open- 
ings scheduled this year, in 1947, and through 
1950-51, together with addresses of the re- 
gional and project offices of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. If I can be of further assist- 
ance, please call upon me, 

Sincerely yours, 


MIcHAEL W. Srravs, 
Commissioner. 


Lands to be opened 
to settlement in 


Total by 1950-5 
1947 


Farms 


18, 000 


g 3 iov. D coiciteinaiaal ‘ 15) 

Boise project, Boise, Idahe... 2. 22. enn nnnenncnecsoo-= inline et ied telteetl nitty titi Rita nn Meas & i siete aldiaiieh anime oc bammbienacetinian ) j 
Columbia Basin project, Coulee Dam, Wash., or Ephrata, Wasb.!_ 

Region II (Richard L. Boke, director, Post Office Box 2511, Sacramento 10, Calif.): 


Tule Lake division, Klamath project, Klamath Falls, Oreg___._ 
Region III (B. A. Moritz, director, Administration Bldg., Boulder 
RO I, TN aici alice 


City, Nev.): 


Region IV (E. O. Larson, direetor, P. O. Box 360, Salt Lake City, Utah): 


Newlands project, Fallon, Nev..--..-. 


Region V (W. R. Nelson, director, P. O. Box 1609, Amarillo, Tex.): 


Region VI (H. D. Comstock, director, P. O. Box 2130, Billings, Mont.): 

Heart Mountain Division, Shoshone project, Powell, Wyo 

Riverton project, Riverton, Wy0_...........-..-.-.------02---nn-enn=---aneneconsenencooeee 
Region VII (E. B. Debler, director, 220 Continental Oil Bldg., Denver, Colo.): 

RG Eel; COs Wr Pi ctancccsimncenestnanccecensepenetishimesathbamaiaae 


Total 


4, 677 


14, 527 
52, 440 

3, 334 
15, 000 
13, 567 
34, 412 
50, 482 

3, 650 


748 1 216, 052 


1 In addition to the public land openings listed here, approximately 50,000 acres of public land on the Columbia Basin project will be available for settlement. This land w ! 
not be homesteaded, however, but will be offered for sale at the dry-land ss value on the same basis as privately owned lands which the Government is now acqui! 


6,000 acres of Columbia Basin project land will be irrigated in 1947, 


The goa 


for 1950-51 is 400,000 acres, comprising 5,000 farm units, 
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Repudiation of National Debt by 
Monetary Manipulation 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time we have been hearing in in- 
creasing volume ominous rumblings from 
the Federa’ Reserve and other Govern- 
ment sources. It would seem the New 
Deal is brewing a scheme to control 
prices and repudiate the national debt by 
monetary manipulation. That idea is 
written into the recently enacted price- 
control bill. 

The proposal before us to pay the sol- 
diers for leave in nonnegotiable Federal 
securities is an attempt to put into ex- 
ecution this device. At last the New 
Deal may be coming to the end of the 
road of printing press money. The Pres- 
ident is reported to have stated that the 
purpose of paying the soldiers in non- 
spendable funds is to prevent a further 
increase of printed dollars and heighten 
inflationary pressure. 

Inner New Deal circles have long been 
aware that price control by itself cannot 
be made effective, that monetary meas- 
ures would be required to bring this 
about. That is, some way must be found 
to freeze or inactivitate the hundreds of 
billions of actual and potential printing 
press money now in existence. Under 
the New Deal nothing less than per- 
manent inactivation, that is, outright 
repudiation, can possibly avail. 

It now has no Other out except that of 
repudiation. This it hopes to do by mak- 
ing Government securities nonnegotiable 
and by rationing money. 

To the extent that the New Deal suc- 
ceeds in locking up and making non- 
spendable Government obligations, 
whether in the form of circulating cur- 
rency or securities, such debt instru- 
ments remain in a state of repudiation. 
Of course, the colossal volume of Gov- 
ernment printing press money is causing 
the currency depreciation and, concur- 
rently repudiation of debt obligation. 

It is not strange that the New Deal 
should begin its work of repudiation with 
the soldiers. We have not forgotten 
what it did to them by the so-called 
Economy Act that was passed when it 
first took over. 

The fight which I have made in Con- 
gress during my 8 years of service has 
centered against Government printing 
press money. If repudiation must come, 
I want my record to show that I not 
only did what I could to end the under- 
lying forces which operated to produce 
inflation and consequent repudiation, 
but that I vehemently protested against 
the New Deal formally beginning the 
process with our soldiers. 


Pacific Northwest Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have written to Mr. Henry P. Carstenson, 
master of the Washington State Grange. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Aucust 2, 1946. 
Mr. Henry P. CARSTENSON, 
Master, the Washington 
State Grange, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear HENRY: Because of your interest in 
Pacific Northwest development I thought that 
perhaps you would like a current report on 
the “bureaucratic battle of Washington,” 
upon which we depend for action. 

Two incidents stand out in any report of 
recent efforts and I know you will be in- 
terested. 

My position on regional development is 
clear. I am for the CVA method, but am 
willing to be convinced on another method 
which is as good or better. 

The Federal agencies say they have evolved 
the proper cooperative method for doing our 
Pacific Northwest job. Let’s look at the 
record, 

When we were successful in breaking the 
aluminum monopoly control of the Pacific 
Northwest aluminum plants and thus as- 
sured their peacetime operation, we knew the 
Pacific Northwest faced a shortage of hydro- 
electric power in a very few years. With 
this an admitted fact, it was still a nip-and- 
tuck battle to secure authorization of the 
Foster Creek Dam. 

The record shows the part played by the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in this bureaucratic byplay. The ques- 
tioning in the House hearings is instructive 
on the point of integration. 

“Congressman DonpERO. Colonel, why has 
not Grand Coulee been fully developed up to 
this time? 

“Colonel Fer1nca. I do not know.” 

And shortly after this statement Colonel 
Feringa placed in the record a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior which in part 
read: 

“I do not agree with your statement that 
the value of the Poster Cueets project for 
irrigation is ‘small’ * 

“In the plan fcr the ebhabinean of the 
resources of the Columbia River Basin the 
economic feasibility of the works of which the 
plan is composed would be aided materially 
by financial coordination * * 

“Coordination of the physical operation of 
the works comprised in the plan is also a 
highly desirable objective * * * 

“It is essential in order to safeguard the 
development of the Northwest, that Foster 
Creek project be not excluded from the finan- 
cial plan for the development of the entire 
area. -* * * It is essential that this proj- 
ect be considered as one unit in a complete 
as So 

“In my opinion, the Foster Creek Dam proj- 
ect should be authorized at the present time, 
but it should be authorized for construction 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior.” 
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And then later, the hearing continues: 

“Congressman Pittrncer. Where is there 
any element of irrigation or reclamation in 
the Foster Creek Dam, Colonel? 

“Colonel Frertnca. In my opinion, Mr. Pit- 
tenger, this is a power project.” 

But later Leland Olds of the Federal Power 
Commission said: 

“Foster Creek has long been considered as a 
proper unit in any plan for the comprehen- 
sive development of the water resources of 
the Columbia River Basin.” 

Would your Grange members think that 
“comprehensive” refers only to a single pur- 
pose dam. 

But Congressman PITTENGER asked the real 
question: 

“Congressman PITTENGER. I was wondering 
if the departments were fighting among 
themselves and getting nowhere. 

“Mr. GARDNER. We have slight interdepart- 
mental differences * * * I hope, however, 
we will not slow up in any way the construc- 
tion of this project. I approach our desire 
that the Department of the Interior build 
his project with the most sincere hope that 
the committee will realize that I am not try- 
ing to plunge into a sort of jurisdictional 
squabble with which this committee and all 
Washington is only too familiar.” 

Later when the project came up for Senate 
Commerce Committee consideration, the 
problem of committee jurisdiction as affect- 
ing the Pacific Northwest was clearly out- 
lined. Excerpts from the hearing follow to 
indicate this situation: 

“Senator OvERTON. We should not have ir- 
rigation and power projects. Strike it out, 
and let it go over to the Interior Department. 

“Mr. WARNE. We are not suggesting it be 
stricken from the bill. 

“Senator OverTON. I do not think we are 
authorized in a rivers and harbors bill that 
has no flood control, no navigation, to do 
that. 

“Mr. WARNE. We propose that you simply 
let the Department of the Interior have it. 

“Senator Overton. It is the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committee that should attend 
to it. So far I agree with you, but this is not 
the committee to pass on it. 

* * + . © 


“Mr. WarNE. On the question of author- 
ity—of legal or constitutional authority— 
might it be solved by the inclusion of the 
authorization under the reclamation laws? 

“Senator OvERTON. But this is not the 
committee to do it. The committee to do 
that is the Committee on Reclamation.” 

So it might be easy to understand why, 
after this discussion, the Commerce Com- 
mittee voted to strike the authorization of 
the Foster Creek Dam from the rivers and 
harbors bill. Senator MAGNUSON and I were 
fortunate, indeed, to get the item put back 
into the bill when it was considered by the 
full Senate. 

And now let’s turn to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to see how expeditiously it handles 
our developmental irrigation projects. When 
final responsibility rests 3,000 miles from the 
job there is too much danger from “red tape” 
and too little chance of expedition. 

Last October Frank A. Banks, regional di- 
rector, and William Warne, assistant direc- 
tor, Bureau of Reclamation, informed me 
that the Bureau would have ready for trans- 
mission to Congress in early December the 
feasibility report on the Kennewick High- 
lands division of the Yakima irrigation 
project. 

The reclamation law requires a feasibility 
report as the basis for appropriation. When 
a quick report was assured, I introduced an 
appropriation request. 

Now, let’s look at the record. Let’s see 


how accurate the regional director and as- 
sistant commissioner had been in 
timing. 


their 
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When I appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee, December 12, 1945, the Bureau’s 
failure to live up to its own timetable forced 
me to state: 

“Originally, when I put that amendment 
in, I was informed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation that a feasibility report could be filed 
by the Bureau in time for consideration by 
this committee. At the present time the Bu- 
reau informs me that a feasibility report 
cannot be gotten out until March on the 
Kennewick division project, and not until 
some time later in the year on the greater 
Wenatchee project.” 

The following are excerpts from letters 
dated as follows: 

October 11, 1945 (letter signed by Commis- 
sioner H. W. Bashore): “As you suggested, I 
am referring the matter to Regional Director 
F, A. Banks. I will write as soon as I have 
received his report.” 

March 5, 1946 (letter signed by Commis- 
sioner Straus): “The report is still scheduled 
to be completed in April.” 

November 16, 1945 (letter signed by Acting 
Commissioner Kenneth Markwell): “The re- 
gional director has been requested to make 
every effort to have the preliminary draft of 
the report completed early in December.” 

December 6, 1945 (letter signed by Acting 
Commissioner Warne): “For your informa- 
tion and in reply to your several letters and 
telephone calls since that date, I am pleased 
to summarize the actual situations with re- 
gard to each of these reports, and wish to ex- 
press my sincere regret that it appears that 
the Kennewick division (sometimes referred 
to as Kennewith Highlands) report cannot 
be drafted as early as you were informed.” 

May 22, 1946 (preliminary report letter 
signed by Commissioner Straus): “You ap- 
preciate, of course, that while the above in- 
formation is taken from the now almost com- 
pleted report in the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the proposed report has not been reviewed, in 
final form, by the Bureau of Reclamation, nor 
by the Department of the Interior. * * * 
We are not in a position to recommend that 
the project be authorized until clearances 
required within the Department and pursu- 
ant to the law have been fulfilled.” 

June 18, 1946, Commissioner Straus and 
Regional Director Newell in my presence in- 
formed a Kennewick committee that the re- 
gional report had been completed and was 
now pending before the Department in Wash- 
ington. 

And then on July 12, 1946, Regional Direc- 
tor R. J. Newell writes: “Commissioner Straus 
and myself went into the meeting at Spo- 
kane without an opportunity to check on the 
exact status of the Kennewick Report. A 
brief preliminary report had been submit- 
ted from this office to the Commissioner pre- 
viously, but the possible alternative plan of 
a larger power installation had not been 
completely explored. 

“After the meeting I met one or two of the 
men from Sennewick and told them that 
immediately on returning to Boise I would 
check up on the exact status of progress and 
advise them in detail. This was done on 
June 19. Inquiry disclosed that the alterna- 
tive plan was showing up more favorably 
than previous plans and that the complete 
study would be well worthwhile. This is 
being actively carried on. 

“It is regretted that we did not have all 
the details in mind to advise you and the 
Kennewick committee at the Spokane meet- 
ing.” 

And so we are still awaiting a final report 
which was promised last December. I hope 
we will have it soon. 

Sincerely yours, 
HvuGH B. MITCHELL, 
United States Senator. 


The U. S. S. “Arkansas” Ended a Great 
Career at Bikini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
proposal to use the U. S. S. Arkansas in 
the atom-bomb tests at Bikini was first 
made, the people of our State offered a 
mild protest. They had hoped the great 
vessel might be towed into a port in one 
of our cities as a sort of museum piece. 
Naval authorities decreed otherwise, and 
a few days ago the historic old ship went 
to the kottom of the Bikini lagoon. It 
was an honorable death for the beloved 
ship “Arky,” one of the Nation’s favorites. 

The officers and men who served 
on the ship and the people of Arkansas 
who had great pride in its contribution 
to naval history can claim new honors 
for the Arkansas in the dramatic ending 
at Bikini and all may take further pride 
in the vessel's part in the event. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following story of the Arkan- 
sas which appeared recently in the Ar- 
kansas Democrat: 


Taps sounded yesterday for the battleship 
Arkansas, glorious veteran of two world wars 
and a survivor of the Normandy beachhead, 
Leyte, Guam, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. 

Spared by fete from a hero’s death in com- 
bat with the enemy, the glorious old battle- 
ship, which has proudly carried Arkansas’ 
name to the far corners of the world during a 
34-year career, nevertheless died honorably— 
victim of the atomic blast as Uncle Sam 
tested his newest and most powerful instru- 
ment of war in th: lagoon at Bikini Island. 

The 26,100-ton battleship, closest vessel to 
the submerged bomb, up-ended and sank in 
the quiet lagoon just 10 minutes after the ex- 
plosion. Her wreath was a black oil slick on 
the green clear waters. 

Commissioned into service in September 
1912, the Arky saw service in two wars and 
in the Second World War her gray-painted 
bow poked into ports and areas on both sides 
of the globe. 

The oldest battlewagon afloat in the United 
States Navy, she took President Taft to the 
Panama Canal the year she put to sea. She 
was a unit of the Allied grand fleet in the 
First World War, and a decisive factor in many 
peacetime maneuvers and mock battles. 


“ARKY” GAINS DISTINCTION 


The Arky gained distinction in the Sec+ 
ond World War when she participated in thé 
Normandy and southern France invasions 
where her ancient rifles hurled tons of ex- 
plosives into German shore defenses in sup- 
port of Allied lan lings. 

Under the command of Rear Adm. (then 
Captain) Carleton F. Bryant, Searsport, 
Maine, the Arkansas was on patrol duty from 
December 7, 1941, until in November 1942, 
when she sailed to north Africa in support of 
the invasion there. 

In 1943 she changed commanders, with 
Capt. Frederick G. Richards, Newcastle, 
Maine, taking the helm. Her new com- 
mander guided her through long convoy duty 
until her first taste of action came in the 
bleak gray dawn of June 6, 1944. 

In company with other units of a bombard- 
ment group, she sailed under full steam off 
the French coast at Baie de las Saine and 
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opened her powerful batteries, machine gun; 
and other armament on the Nazi shore de. 
fenses. She dealt destruction and havoc to 
the defending Germans alony the entire Noy. 
man coast. Her last channel service was aiq. 
ing in the bombardment of the Cherbourg 
port. 

Hauling anchor late in July, she sailed for 
the Mediterranean to join the invasion fiect 
in preparation for the invasion in southern 
France. Her long rifles were trained on the 
Nazi defenses at Draumont in the early hours 
of August 15. She continued breaking up 
German resistance until August 17, when she 
sailed to Boston Navy Yard for an overhaul. 


FIGHTS IN PACIFIC 


Her new commander, Capt. G. M. O’Rear, 
received orders to sail “the queen” to the 
Pacific, where she saw many campaigns until 
the end of World War II came in September. 

During her Pacific battles, the Arkansas 
participated in bombardment of Iwo Jima, 
supporting the landing of the marines. 
Following this engagement, she proceeded to 
Kerama Retto and Okinawa, supporting the 
United States landings there. A new type of 
warfare came on April 12, 1945, when she 
withstood the heaviest Jap air attack on the 
United States Fleet anchored in Okinawa 
harbors. 

After fighting off hundreds of kamikaze 
attacks, the battlewagon rode out the 
typhoon that hit Buckner Bay. 

With the surrender of the Japs, she sailed 
for Seattle, Wash., under the command of 
Capt. Wade de Weese, where she remained 
until “operation crossroads” got under way. 

Sailing for Bikini, the “Arky” was used as 
one of the target ships in the first test of 
the atom bomb, but her armor withstood the 
impact and she remained afloat. 

In yesterday’s test she was used as the 
“hull’s-eye,” and the full broadside impact 
from the blast was too much. Observers fly- 
ing over the lagoon at the time of the deto- 
nation said there was a momentary rift in 
the lethal smoke and the Arkansas could be 
seen going under, stern first. 


United States Treasury Silver 
Transactions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to a request made by the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures to the Treasury for a report on 
H. R. 694, as chairman of that committee. 
I have received a letter transmitting 4 
recapitulation of the Treasury’s trans- 
actions in silver. This resolution with 
the letter and recapitulation is inserted 
herewith for the information of my 
colleagues: 

House Resolution 694 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to transmit to the House the 
following information: 

(a) Facts in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury showing all silver, 
other than silver used for monetary purposes, 
on hand on July 1, 1940, and all silver ac- 
quired by the Department of the Treasury 
from July 1, 1940, to the date of the adop- 
tion of this resolution, both dates inclusive. 

(b) Facts in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury showing all silver dis- 
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posed of or loaned by the Department of the 
Treasury for industrial purposes within the 
United States between July 1, 1940, to the 
date of the adoption of this resolution, both 
dates inclusive. 

(c) Facts in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury showing all silver which 
has been recovered from silver disposed of or 
loaned for industrial purposes by the De- 
partment of the Treasury within the United 
States between July 1, 1940, to the date of 
the adoption of this resolution, both dates 
inclusive. 

(d) Facts in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury showing all silver ac- 
quired by the Department of the Treasury 
from sources outside of the United States 
under the act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March 11, 1941, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., Supp. V., title 
22, secs. 411-419). 

(e) Facts in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury showing all silver dis- 
posed of by the Department of the Treasury 
under such act of March 11, 1941. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 31, 1946. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
Chairman, Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 
House Office Building. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further refer- 
ence is made to your letter of July 6, 1946, 
enclosing two copies of House Resolution 
694, “Directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transmit certain information to the 
House,” and requesting a statement of this 
Department’s views on the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The Treasury Department is prepared at 
all times to supply members of the Congress 
with information as to the holding, acquisi- 
tion, and disposition of silver by the Treasury 
Department. The enclosed statement sets 
forth the information requested by House 
Resolution 694. 

Inasmuch as there is no necessity for 
House Resolution 694, the Treasury Depart- 
ment recommends that it be not favorably 
considered. 

In view of your request for expedition, it 
has not been feasible to clear this report 
with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserH J. O'CONNELL, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


INFORMATION REGARDING SILVER REQUESTED BY 
House RESOLUTION 694, SEVENTY-NINTH 
Concress, SECOND SESSION 

ITEM (A-1) 
Silver on hand, other than silver used for 
monetary purposes, on July 1, 1940 





Classification Fine ounces Value 








Newly mined: 
Executive proclamation 


Dec. 21, 1933 116, 535, 428) $78, 804, 056 








_ Act of July 6, 1939__..... 19, 656, 672| 14, 267, 478 
“ilver Purchase Act of 1934..| 1, 144, 828, 168} 548, 330, 198 
Miscellaneous “silver ordi- 

OY” cc cdcipebeadbaetenad 4,091,996) 1,857,734 

TOM ccansndmaneenin 1, 285, 112, - 643, 259, 466 
ITEM (A-2) 


Silver acquired by the Treasury Department 
from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1946 





Classification 


Fine ounces| Value 








6 ck ote 161, 822, 082 |$114, 784, 019 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934... 143, 635, 239 | 53, 236, 507 
Miscellaneous “silver ordi- 

3, 257, 938 1, 215, 804 


ee ee 
Citi. snnassindidinds 08, 715, 200 | 169, 236, 420 


a ee 


ITEM (B) 

Silver disposed of or loaned by the Treas- 

ury Department for industrial purposes with- 

in the United States between July 1, 1940 
and June 30, 1946 inclusive: 

Fine ounces 

Sold from “silver ordinary” 

stock (miscellaneous)... 


Sold under terms of act of 
July 12, 1943, as amended_-_. 
Leased to Defense Plant Cor- 
POSRIER, 666...ncccenecunn - 


4, 600, 000 


140, 617, 487 
952, 651, 909 





Total sold and leased 
for industrial pur- 
poses within the 
United States....... 1, 097, 869, 396 


ITEM (C) 


Silver recovered from silver disposed of 
or loaned for industrial purposes by the 
Treasury Department within the United 
States between July 1, 1940 and June 30, 
1946, inclusive: 

Silver returned to the Treasury Depart- 
ment by Defense Plant Corporation, etc. 
amounted to 174,936,735 fine ounces as of 
June 30, 1946, leaving a balance of 877,715,175 
ounces held by Defense Plant Corporation, 
etc. on the same date 


ITEM (D) 


Silver acquired by the Treasury Depart- 
ment from sources outside the United States 
under the act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March 11, 1941, as 
amended (U.S. C. 1940 ed., Supp. V, title 22, 
secs. 411-419). 

No silver has been returned under this act 
as of June 30, 1946. Silver disposed of by 
the Treasury Department to foreign govern- 
ments is listed in item (e). 

ITEM (E) 

Silver disposed of by the Treasury Depart- 
ment under act of March 11, 1941 (Lend- 
Lease Act). 

Silver disposed of to foreign governments 
under lend-lease arrangement (act of March 
11, 1941) amounted to 410,814,344 fine ounces 
as of June 30, 1946. Details are as follows: 





Government: Fine ounces 
TEES cn ccictimamnsationun 11, 773, 093 
DONIGienéccccccenconcce o 261, 333 
Ethiopia..... adecomecsece - 5,425,000 
196, 364 
Sat nwdsienie svelte 225, 999, 904 
OUIENES..n.cqcconencce o- 56, 787, 341 
GIT. dtinaticeasene 22, 347, 431 
United Kingdom..-_-...... 88, 073, 878 

TO anes ascii ~-. 410, 814, 344 





Speech by John Carson, Director of the 
Washington Office of the Cooperative 
League, United States of America, and 
National Cooperatives, Inc., Before the 
Cooperative Congress of Nova Scotia, 
at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, July 3, 
1946 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am proud to include the follow- 
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ing truly great speech by Mr. John Car- 
son recently delivered to the Cooperative 
Congress of Nova Scotia: 
COOPERATIVES AND THE COMMON GOOD 
(By John Carson) 


Mr. Chairman and my good cooperative 
friends, I plead with you for only one con- 
sideration tonight. The hour is very late in 
the halls of democracy. Whethe: men shall 
be free, or shall have the opportunity to be 
free men, will depend upon what we shall do 
on this continent, this hemisphere—in Can- 
ada and the United States and the countries 
of South America—in the next 3 or 5 or 7 
years. 

Our democratic way of life is on trial, the 
test grows hour by hour. Democracy is a 
living thing. Its health is measured by the 
health of all of its members. It is a form of 
society which depends entirely on self con- 
trol or self government, and therefore it is 
dependent for its existence upon the spirit- 
ual influences. The yearning for freedom, 
and for a democratic society will not perish. 
It cannot. That yearning is a part of the 
soul or spirit of man. But it can be blacked 
out by tyranny of one kind or another, as it 
was in Germany and Italy and much of 
Europe. 

The hour is late, and the opportunity for 
labor to reach a right conclusion is passing. 
We cannot avoid that conclusion. We must 
not. Men, very powerful groups of men, 
dominating large societies of men, have de- 
clared their faith in statism, in the philoso- 
phy that man exists for the welfare of the 
state. Many men, great groups of men in 
our countries, victims of frustration and 
despair, are tempted by the positive offering 
in this philosophy. They are tempted by the 
easiest way out, by the way of all flesh. And 
democracy is a hard way. 

So please let me emphasize that these are 
not just words. These are expressions of my 
profound convictions. The hour is too late 
for me, or for any of us, to waste time in 
uttering words to please our ears. Oh, it 
would be a great consolation to discover facts 
which would convince me that my fears were 
groundless, and if I am in error I challenge 
you and any other man to help me and to 
show me wherein I am in error. I plead 
with you for that assistance, if you or any 
other person can give me assistance to re- 
lieve me of my concern that the hour is very 
late in the halls of democracy. 

Some men were so incompetent as to be- 
lieve, in 1939, that when we accomplished 
what was in fact only the first job, that of 
wiping out the statism in Germany and Italy, 
we might relax. That was an utterly absurd 
belief. Men were, and are, on the march. 
Statism, call it what you will—nazism, or 
fascism, or communism, or the monopolism 
of cartels or of Wall Street, is a philosophy of 
life which is tempting men who have de- 
spaired of the efficacy of democracy and who 
wish for an easier way out—that of letting 
someone else assume the labor of thinking. 

It is very kind of you good people to invite 
me to be with you in Antigonish and to par- 
ticipate in your cooperative congress. I ap- 
preciate, particularly, the opportunity to talk 
with you about the subject, Cooperatives and 
the Common Good, because that subject will 
permit me to attempt to draw a contrast 
between the bankrupt and dying economic 
world in which we must live temporarily, the 
world of finance capitalism; and the coop- 
erative world we are building to express the 
common good and the dignity of man. 

I have long looked forward, to this day 
when I could be with you good people of the 
maritime provinces, when I could put my 
feet on this bit of solid ground you have 
established, and when I could catch a bit of 
the inspiration of your wings which are 
described in the lines by your great poet and 
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great leader, Dr. M. M. Coady, of St. Francis 
Xavier University: 
“The homely rugged tasks we do today, 
As jostled by the crowds that buy and sell, 
Are not our goal; 
Are but the solid ground to hold our feet, 
The while we build our wings.” 


You have built the solid ground to hold 
your feet through organizing and developing 
your cooperatives. But you are already 
building wings which are reaching out across 
the seas, and reaching out much more rap- 
idly than you would assume, I suspect. 

Just before I left Washington I had a 
letter from Jameica in which tribute was 
paid to the maritime provinces and par- 
ticularly to your great university, St. Francis 
Xavier. I hear now and then from Central 
America where your wings are also carrying 
a message of hope. A few weeks ago I heard 
your names mentioned on three or four occa- 
sions in Minnesota and Wisconsin. In Ohio, 
some 1,400 study-action groups are meeting 
every fortnight, as they have now for several 
years. They are meeting to study and to 
attack common problems as you taught them 
how to meet and study and act. Your wings 
are spreading. 

These are remarkable facts, I think. Here 
in these provinces, removed somewhat from 
a busy world, and in this little town of Antig- 
onish, some leaders arose to tell of their 
vision and of their plans to have men know 
they could become the masters of their own 
destiny. They lighted a little torch and soon 
that light began to reach out to a world 
diseased by a materialistic economic philos- 
ophy. And soon hundreds of thousands of 
people turned their faces to that light. They 
turned to the maritime provinces and to 
Antigonish, and not to London, or Paris, or 
Moscow, or Wall Street. 

Our thoughts will have to reach back into 
history for a parallel to this story. They 
must reach back to that day when eyes and 
thoughts and hopes were turned, not to the 
pagan civilization which expressed itself in 
the Rome of that day, but to the little town 
of Bethlehem. We might recall that story 
of a bankrupt and corrupt civilization, cor- 
rupted by its gross materialism and its 
philosophy of might makes right, how it 
began to die and then died. But men were 
inspired to live by the light which came from 
a stable in Bethlehem. Incidentally, we 
might also recall how the rulers of that 
bankrupt civilization began to persecute 
those who sought that Light, and we may be 
comforted today as the beneficiaries of a 
corrupt materialism in this day begin to 
persecute our cooperative organizations, 

I am grateful to you also for this oppor- 
tunity to escape from Washington, for just 
this little while. Washington has become 
the stage upon which much of this world is 
acting its part. Only those who have had 
the misfortune to live in that vortex can ap- 
preciate just how insane this world is. Men 
and women and children are whirled around 
is a giddy circle, and without any hope of 
knowing what the morrow will bring. There 
is no solid ground. Decimal points and 
ciphers and millions and billions and adding 
machines and reports and memoranda make 
up the background for the stage. The 
actors—the statesmen and the lawyers and 
the economists—talk, but most often their 
words remind me of the young Negro who 
operates an elevator in our apartment house 
and who likes to discourse to a friendly and 
less fortunate Negro. One day, as I passed 
by, I heard him say, “Now, you take that 
word ‘fatal’—well fatal means—well, I don’t 
know what the dictionary says fatal means, 
but we're all going to be fatal some day.” 

I know my Washington after some 30 years 
of rather intimate. association with that 
which we know as Washington. Men are 
not thinking in Washington these days. 
They do not have the time to think. The 
forces of finance capitalism, those forces 


which are inherent in finance capitalism 
and from which there can be no escape, 
have compelled such concentration of fi- 
mance and concentration of industry and 
concentration of governing power—or gov- 
ernment—have put such terriffic burdens on 
men in official life that they do not have 
time to think. 

I am often reminded of the story of Alice 
in Wonderland. You will recall the scene 
in which the White Queen grasps Alice 
by the hand and starts to run. They run 
for several minutes and then Alice has to 
call a halt and recover. They then run 
again and again Alice has to halt. Then 
they run again and Alice notices they have 
been running up and down and making no 
progress. 

“This is a strange world,” she tells the 
White Queen. “In our country if we ran 
that hard and that long, we would go a 
great distance.” 

“It’s not that way here,” the White Queen 
replies. “Here you have to run so fast to 
keep up with where you are at.” 

In our business or economic life, in our 
social life, in our official life of government, 
in Washington and elsewhere, we are so 
busy running to keep up with where we are 
at. 

It would be a wholesome and very helpful 
contribution today if some of our dramatists 
would take that theme and produce for us 
a comedy which might make us think, if it 
ir duced us to halt long enough to laugh. 

Think for a moment about that story. 
Men build great cities and then other men 
who must work in those cities have to live 
miles from their employment and have to 
spend one-fourth of their waking hours get- 
ting to and from their jobs—running up and 
down. Men build great houses or castles 
and then have to employ many servants to 
occupy the houses. The masters then put in 
a considerable part of every waking hour to 
capture wealth so they can hire the servants 
and so they can maintain the houses. Men 
build great machines, in which great sums of 
capital are invested, That capital has to be 
fed constantly because the moment that maw 
is empty, bankruptcy knocks. So the men 
who build the great machines with the great 
capital must keep the machines running up 
and down, Eventually they adopt a plan or 
philosophy to produce goods which will wear 
away or be destroyed quickly, so the con- 
sumer will have to buy more articles and so 
the machines may be kept in motion, run- 
ning up and down. 

Eventually we reach the thing called gov- 
ernment and the story there is much like 
the story of my friend who drank too much 
at his club in Washington and on a dark and 
foggy night began to stagger across Lafayette 
Square. Eventually, he pitched into that 
high picket fence which encircles the monu- 
ment to a former President. He grasped one 
picket and then held on as he tried to shake 
the fog from his brain. Then he clutched at 
another picket and then another and then 
another and on the third time around, he 
leaned back, laid down in the grass, shook his 
head and said, “Damn it, I'm locked in.” 

That is the world or society we have pro- 
duced through an economic system we know 
as finance capitalism. 

Now, let me attempt to draw the contrast 
with the cooperative world we are building. 
And risking all the dangers there are in any 
attempt at over-simplification, let me first 
draw the rough lines of contrast. 

What are the marks of finance capitalism. 
It is a system which has its primary objec- 
tive in serving the welfare of the dollar or 
of gold or capital. Unless it serves that ob- 
jective, the machine stops, the business of 
producing fails, I know it will be contended, 
and perhaps justly so, that the objective is 
to serve the welfare of dollars so that the 
dollars may then be used for the welfare of 
mankind. But the first objective is that of 
acquiring more wealth, expressed in dollars, 
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The consumer cooperative philosophy is a 
philosophy of production of wealth in the 
form of goods. Dollars, or capita), merely 
become a tool, and are useful only as a tooj 

In finance capitalism, dollars hire men and 
men must therefore become the servants of 
dollars. Dollars are dignified and sometimes 
deified. In our consumer cooperatives, men 
hire dollars and men are dignified. 

In finance capitalism, the highest possible 
wage for dollars is sought, and the system 
compels that the highest possible wage for 
dollars must be sought by the men who own 
or control the dollars. 

In our consumer cooperatives, the wages 
paid to dollars is limited to the lowest sound 
economic amount. Thus, the greatest part 
of the wealth produced is available to men— 
they and their welfare come first, and the 
welfare of capital is considered thereafter, 

In finance capitalism, if dollars or capital 
are denied, by any economic condition, a 
profitable wage, the business halts. 

In our consumer cooperatives, the business 
of producing will not be stopped as iong as 
there is use for the goods produced and 
regardless of whether there is any wage for 
dollars invested. 

In finance capitalism, men labor to produce 
goods or services so they may be sold or ex- 
changed for dollars in excess of the cost of 
the goods or services produced. Obviously, 
every force inherent in that system tends to 
make the goods and services scarce, so they 
may be exchanged for more and more dollars. 
There is no escape from that force. It is 
the system itself. 

Thus, in finance capitalism, we compel 
scarcity of production and thus we compel 
unemployment or lack of opportunity to 
work, 

In finance capitalism, to provide for scar- 
city of production we induce and compe! con- 
trol of production by the owners of dollars, 
and thus we compel concentration of finance 
and concentration of industry and monopoly 
and cartels. If there is any escape from 
those forces, other than the escape of wishful 
thinking, I'd like to know what it is. The 
inevitable end of all that force is concentra- 
tion of power-in government, or stateism. It 
is an economic philosophy of force, force, 
force. 

Through consumer cooperatives we turn 
loose the will tu produce more goods and 
services—that is the objective of the system. 
The consumer cooperative is effective then 
in influencing and even compelling decen- 
tralization. The consumer cooperative is ac- 
complishing just that result wherever it is 
tried. 

Then, as finance capitalism produces scar- 
city, consumer cooperatives compel plenty 
As finance capitalism compels reduced pro- 
duction and lack of opportunity to work 
and unemployment, consumer cooperatives 
produce plenty and almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity to work and opportunity for employ- 
ment. As finance capitalism bears its 
inevitable fruit of widespread poverty and 
concentration of controlling wealth in the 
form of dollars, consumer cooperatives bear 
their fruit in plent,, and the gradual elimi- 
nation of want and poverty. 

By their fruits you shall know them. The 
fruit of finance capitalism is the problem ol! 
unemployment, is widespread poverty, is 4 
society poorly housed and poorly clothed and 
poorly fed and poorly provided with medical 
care, The fruit is in the lack of opportunity 
for men, ard resulting despair and frustra- 
tion, All of that is with us today, and no 
man can say otherwise. 

The outstanding mark of the system of 
finance capitalism is found in that the great 
masses of mankind have been deprived of 
ownership of means of production. We 
have created the proletariat. Why, in one 
of our States where God gave to us the 
finest of soil, the result of all the labor ap- 
plied to that soil by men throughout all the 
years has been that, today, only about ~9 
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percent of the value of that land is occupied 


by owners. Fewer and fewer men own their 
farms. It has become almost impossible for 
the wage earner to own his home. The wage 
earner does not own the small tools of pro- 
duction. He does not own the large ma- 
chines and factories, of course. Now and 
then, he even rents the clothes he wears. 

Without ownership, man has no oppor- 
tunity to develop that characteristic we de- 
scribe by the phrase, “a sense of responsibil- 
ity” and without that characteristic, we de- 
stroy the possibility of men being free men 
and destroy the possibility of sustaining our 
will to democracy in society. Society be- 
comes bankrupt and insane and eventually 
the state becomes the receiver to operate the 
insane asylum we are experiencing in the 
thing we call government. 

There is one other result, and the most 
important of all results. Man was endowed 
with a personality, with certain talents, and 
he was ordered to labor and to express his 
personality. That desire is inherent in all 
men. All men desire to labor and to pro- 
duce and if man is thwarted in that respect, 
the dignity of man is destroyed. 

I know that apologists for the dying order 
will point to the thousands of shares of 
stock owned by thousands of men, the shares 
of stock in General Motors and General Elec- 
tric and United States Steel. But that is not 
ownership, not ownership in morals. Owner- 
ship, in morals at least, can only exist where 
the owners assume the responsibility, and 
have the opportunity to assume the responsi- 
bility, which goes with ownership. The own- 
ers of shares of stock in General Electric 
must, if they be “owners in fact” and if they 
wish to take any fruit from their ownership 
in the way of dividends, assume the respon- 
sibility for how their capital is used. They 
must assume their responsibility to the wage 
earners émployed by that capital. But no 
man will contend today that the so-called 
owners of a share of stock in General Electric 
have any opportunity to assume their re- 
sponsibility to the wage earners of General 
Electric. The condition is entirely unmoral. 

Some of my friends counter with the argu- 
ment and question as to whether I think co- 
operatives are going to eliminate the selfish- 
ness of mankind. The question is an absurd 
one. No economic system or plan will elimi- 
nate the inherent sense of obligation man 
has to preserve life in his body. That must 
remain. In fact, it is a moral obligation that 
it shall be respected. But through coopera- 
tives and the natural forces which compel 
the production of plenty there is the oppor- 
tunity at least for sane men to tame the 
brutish selfishness which expresses itself in 
lack of regard for neighbor. 

For example, there will be and there is now 
conflict between the directors of cooperative 
organizations and employees of the coop- 
eratives. But it is noticeable in all coopera- 
tive enterprise that as the employees become 
owners alsc of the cooperative, the managers 
and employees begin to understand there is a 
common bond which leads to understanding 
of service to the common good. It would be 
false to contend that perfection, or complete 
reformation is accomplished overnight. But 
the important fact is that understanding and 
reason and hope begin to pervade the rela- 
tionships, and to displace the sense of ir- 
reconcilable interests which prevail in the 
conflicts which are part of the system of 
competitive finance capitalism. 

When progress may seem slow, as it often 
does, we should not be discouraged. I hope 
you will not be impatient with us who have 
not been blest with your vision. You must 
remember that early in our history of the 
United States, we became the land where 
everyone could get rich. We may have begun 
as a people interested in freedom, but soon 
Wwe became the land of Midas. The beckoning 
light we held out to the oppressed was the 
light of two automobiles in every garage, two 


chickens in every pot. We cannot be ex- 
pected to shake off the heavy crust of the 
flesh overnight. We are just beginning to 
be a little interested in real education and 
real education must be the road, perhaps the 
hard road, over which we must travel to free- 
dom. 

But in the hearts of the people in the 
United States there is an ever-insisting cry 
for what we have to offer through the con- 
sumer cooperative movement. The soul is 
not yet dead in our people, and, please God, it 
will not die. As long as it lives, there will be 
that yearning for what we have to offer. 

I should like you to bear with me a mo- 
ment as I tell you of two men, two business- 
men, who I think are examples of hundreds 
of fine men in profit business who instinc- 
tively yearn for what we have discovered. 

Just outside Washington, a florist gained 
ownership of hundreds of acres of ground. 
He had been in the German merchant ma- 
rine. But when opportunity offered, he ran 
away from that to which his parents had 
committed him. He ran away to the United 
States and determined that he would do what 
he always wanted to do, he would raise 
flowers. He had to feed his body and he thus 
had to raise flowers to sell, and he did raise 
flowers to sell and he became rather wealthy. 
Thus, he built the solid ground. But 
throughout those years he was conscious of 
the wings he wished to build. Throughout 
the years, he reserved a small tract of soil 
which he cultivated patiently. No artificial 
fertilizing agents were permitted to enter 
there. No tractors were used there. On his 
hands and knees he labored. 

The flowers which eventually sprang from 
that soil were the most beautiful of flowers, 
but he never sold a flower from that soil. 
He gave them to his friends, when he was 
satisfied the friends loved flowers. Those 
flowers were his children—he could not sell 
them. They were the children of his soul, 
his wings. 

The other man of whom I now think was 
one of the finest men I have known, a man 
with a fine scholastic training. He also had 
to build the solid ground and he built it to 
gain ownership of one of the finest distribut- 
ing businesses in Washington. But always 
his love of his fellowmen was master of the 
gold he won, and always his soul cried out 
for freedom from the bitterness of the com- 
petitive business system. A few years ago, 
he became ill. He knew he was going to die, 
but he could face the decision bravely as his 
soul was free. 

One night, I sat with him in the dark- 
ness of a room in his house as his daughter, 
one he loved most dearly, began to sing. She 
sang a war song. I know not what it was, 
but through it ran the prayer to God to 
teach us to wish to be not safe, not safe, 
but free. I confess I was crying as I knew 
that he was crying. Suddenly, he leaned 
over and said: “Listen, Johnny, that’s it; 
teach us to wish to be free, not safe, but 
free.” 

There are thousands of businessmen, I 
am confident, who are yearning to know 
what these two friends knew. We must only 
do our part, to keep the lights burning. We 
must, through education, help men to know 
that the good society is the society which 
expresses the common good, that there can 
be no unity in society and hence no so- 
ciety when the objective is the selfish interest 
of the individual. We must do our part to 
help them to realize that individualism ex- 
presses itself in the philosophy that might 
makes right, in envy, jealousy, anger, hate, 
and war. We must help them to know that 
the good society is one in which the goods— 
or the good things—of this world are used 
to serve a higher order for mankind, that 
they are but the solid ground we must build 
so that men can then build wings. 

You will appreciate why I am so grateful 
to you for your kindness in helping me to 
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escape for a little while from Washington 
and that stage upon which an insane world 
is acting its part. You should be proud of 
your accomplishment, be proud as the lights 
of Antogonish flash out to a world which is 
sick unto death, to a bankrupt and mad and 
insane world. You must be proud as those 
lights flash out to the United States, to 
South America, to Jamaica, to Puerto Rico, 
and to Central America, and as men turn 
their faces toward this bit of country and 
begin to march toward your light. 

You have an obligation. Do you not 
sometimes stop to think, in wonder, just why 
it was that a Dr. Nelson MacDonald, and a 
Dr. James Tompkins, and a Dr. M. M. Coady, 
and a Dr. A. B. MacDonald, and a Dr. Mac- 
Pherson, a Dr. MacCormack, a Dr. Nicholson 
were put here, in this bit of country and in 
association with this university? We know 
not why. But the good Lord knows why. 
There was a purpose, there must have been a 
purpose. But as these blessings have been 
given to you, you must assume the obliga- 
tion of sharing those blessings with those of 
us who are less fortunate. You must labor 
at cultivating the soils from which their 
successors must spring. 

God give to us an understanding of 
“wings,” so that: 

“The homely rugged tasks we do today, 
As jostled by the crowds that buy and sell 

(Shall not) be our goal, 

(Shall be) but the solid ground to hold our 

feet, 
The while we build our wings.” 





Activities of Power Companies in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter I 
have sent to the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

I ask, too, that a telegram sent to me 
and signed by several recognized Wash- 
ington State organizations be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcoxp, 
as follows: 

AvuGuUsT 2, 1946. 
Hon. LELAND OLDs, 
Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ops: By Commission order of 
October 4, 1940, an investigation was under- 
taken which disclosed that five private power 
companies expended more than $1,000,000 
during the period 1935-40 “to further their 
political and legislative interests and to in- 
fluence public opinion.” The quoted words 
are from the Federal Power Commission 
report. 

The Commission found further that the 
companies disregarded the fundamentals of 
good accounting and violated the uniform 
system of accounts prescribed by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

A statement issued by nine large organi- 
zations in the State of Washington has this 
to say about private power company political 
expenditures: “The 1940 campaign was one 
of the most corrupt this State has seen. The 
private power companies are continuing this 
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campaign in 1946. The only difference is 
that they have a new citizens committee 
to promote initiative 166.” 

In view of this statement of the Wash- 
ington State Grange, the Washington State 
Federation of Labor, the Washington State 
Industrial Union Council, the Washington 
Public Utility District Commissioners Asso- 
ciation, Washington State Farmers Union, 
Washington State Public Ownership League, 
Progressive Citizens of Washington, Wash- 
ington Old Age Pension Union, and the 
Washington State Machinists Council, it is 
urgently recommended that the Federal 
Power Commission immediately dispatch ac- 
countants to Washington State to ascertain 
whether the five private utility companies 
in the Pacific Northwest have scrupulously 
adhered to the Commission order of Febru- 
ary 4, 1941, requiring them to maintain spe- 
cial accounts with respect to special political 
and propaganda accounts. The people of 
Washington State are entitled to know at the 
very least whether a proper accounting is 
made of that part of their electric bills 
which goes to pay for political propaganda. 

Sincerely yours, 
HucuH B. MITCHELL. 


SEATTLE, WasH., August 2, 1946. 
Senator HucH B. MITCHELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HuGH: Following is text of argument 
against No. 166 filed with Secretary of State 
for Voters Manuel: 

Argument against initiative No. 166. 

The power company initiative. 

Power Trust rehash. 

Vote against “166.” 

“166” is simply a revision of initiative 139. 
Private power companies sponsored this at 
the 1940 general election. They were beaten 
almost 2 to 1. 

In 1939 they tried unsuccessfully to get 
such a bill passed in the legislature (sub- 
stitute S. B. 200), before that they tried to 
impose the same kind of a law on our city 
light systems. 

Don’t be fooled. 

Vote against “166.” 

The Federal Power Commission, in a 
special investigation, found that the power 
companies were the real backers of “139” (the 
old “166”) and the other similar proposals. 
They spent over a million dollars in the 5 
years, 1935-40 (see opinion No. 59). The 
1940 campaign was one of the most corrupt 
this State has seen. 

The private power companies are con- 
tinuing this campaign in 1946. The only 
difference is that they have a new “citizens 
committee” to promote initiative “166.” 

A Coulee-Bonneville steal. 

Vote against “166.” 

‘ At stake in this campaign is Coulee-Bonne- 

ville power. Will you permit the private 
companies to monopolize it for themselves 
and distribute it at the highest rates the 
traffic will bear? 

The Power Trust sponsored “166” to block 
the publi¢ utilities districts because it knows 
the public utilities districts are the most 
effective means the people have for pre- 
venting this “steal.” The public utilities 
districts have brought low-power rates, which 
the Power Trust has been forced to meet in 
order to stay in business. 

More booty for Power Trust. 

Vote against “166.” 

“166” requires that public utilities district 
commissioners submit a “plan and system” 
resolution to election before they are in a 
position to negotiate effectively for privately 
owned power properties, or condemn them. 
The estimated cost of the acquisition must 
be stated. 

In practice, this means that the commis- 
sioners must allow for the highest possible 
price for the properties in the resolution in 


order to have sufficient leeway if the election 
carries. 

What booty this provides for the Power 
Trust. Instead of starting with the lowest 
price in negotiations or condemnation, the 
commissioners are forced to publish the 
highest one. They are placed in the worst 
possible position to acquire the properties at 
a fair price. 

Don’t underrate the danger. Large eastern 
holding companies are out to get the public 
utilities districts. Electric Bond & Share 
uses Washington water power and Pacific 
Power & Light companies as its tools to 
corner Coulee-Bonneville power and impede 
the development of Northwest resources. 

Help make jobs for all. 

Vote against “166.” 

With the war over, what program do we 
have for development of Northwest indus- 
tries and agriculture for providing jobs and 
opportunities for all? 

Grand Coulee and Bonneville power sold 
at cost through locally owned and controlled 
public power districts. City light systems and 
cooperatives is the answer. 

Our public-power program benefits all: 
farmer, businessman, workingman, veteran, 
you and me. 

Joker stops service. 

Vote against “166.” 

Under “166” a proposal to acquire proper- 
ties serving even a small part of a county 
must be submitted to a vote of the entire 
county. In each case of this kind the PUD 
commissioners would have to incur election 
expense and face a well-financed, deceptive 
campaign before they could proceed with 
their business. The public loses in curtailed 
service. 

Joker makes election unworkable. 

Vote against “166.” 

Under present law a PUD can have a court 
and jury fix a fair price at which it can 
acquire privately owned electric properties. 
Then when it knows the price, the district 
decides whether or not it should acquire 
them. Under initiative 166 the election on 
the acquisition would have to be held be- 
fore the price is known. 

If any requirement for an election were 
desired, it should be so drawn that the elec- 
tion is held after the proposed price is fixed. 
Otherwise, the people cannot possibly know 
what they are voting on. 

Delay and confusion. 

Vote against “166.” 

The above and many other ramifications of 
“166” add up to delay and confusion. This 
is exactly what the power trust desires, and 
intends to accomplish by this measure. 

Don’t spoil PUD record. 

Vote against “166.” 

The PUD commissioners have made a fine 
record to date. In every case where they 
have acquired any sizable properties they 
have reduced rates, extended and improved 
service, and developed community assets. 
They have been pioneers among all public 
agencies in making contracts with labor un- 
ions, providing higher wages and better 
working conditions. 

Bear in mind, too, that all of such electric 
properties acquired to date are being paid 
for entirely out of the revenues which other- 
wise would go to private companies. 

Remember also that PUD’s pay taxes to 
State and local government agencies. A gross 
earnings tax law written in cooperation with 
the State tax commission applies to distribu- 
tion properties and yields at least the equiva- 
lent in taxes for State and local agencies that 
the private companies would pay on these 
properties. 

In effect “166” says: Go on with this fine 
record but we will correct defects in existing 
law by tying your hands. This is not fair 
to people who are doing a fine. job. 

Voters, this is a power battle where the 
help of everyone is needed. Let us unite, 
fight, vote against “166.” 
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The following is only a partial list of prom. 
inent individuals and organizations who are 
fighting this vicious bill: Henry P. Carsten. 
sen, master, Washing ton State Grange; E. yy. 
Weston, president, Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor; Max Wedekind, president 
Washington State Industrial Union Cound): 
A. L. King, president, Washington Public 
Utility District Commissioners Association: 
Jesse Vetter, president, Washington State 
Farmers Unicn; Carl Ericson, president, 
Washington State Public Ownership League; 
Jack R. Cluck, president, Progressive Citi- 
zens of Washington; William J. Pennock. 
president, Washington Old-age Pension 
Union; Wesley McDonnell, president, Wash. 
ington State Machinists’ Council, 


Editorial Tributes to Hon. Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the finest editorials of the 
many which have appeared regarding 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER was written 
by Roy A. Roberts, managing editor of 
the Kansas City Star, and published in 
the Kansas City Times in its July 19, 1946, 
issue. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RecorpD, together with an 
editorial from the Hartford Courant. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


[From the Kansas City Times of July 19, 
1946] . 


WHEELER WON RESPECT OF His ENEMIES WITH 
His Harp-HITrInc INDEPENDENCE—SOON 
ArrerR His ARRIVAL IN WASHINGTON, THE 
MONTANAN TURNED His FIRE ON ATTORNEY 
GENERAL HARRY DAUGHERTY IN THE HARDING 
ADMINISTRATION AND Drove Him From 
OrricE—CLOsSE FRIENDSHIP FOR PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT TURNED TO HOSTILITY, RESULTING 
From DIFFERENCES OVER FOREIGN POLICY 


(By Roy A. Roberts) 


The Senate loses one of its most colorful 
and sturdiest Members in the defeat of 
Burton K. WHEELER in the Montana pri- 
maries this week. WHEELER had “innards.” 
He voted the way he saw fit. Sometimes he 
would be on one side of the fence, sometimes 
on the other. But no one ever accused him 
of voting just for politics, for the Montana 
Senator, erratic and unpredictable, possessed 
plenty of convictions. 

To one who first knew Burt WHEELER when 
he came to the Senate almost a quarter of % 
century ago, it seems ironical that his defeat 
should have been encompassed by a labor- 
radical combination, for when WHEELER first 
hit Washington he came with an advance 
reputation of being a firebrand, a radical and 
about everything wild, and for a gocd many 
years he did nothing to pull down his ad- 
vance notices. Yet colleagues, even some ©: 
the most conservative, who looked upon his 
political views askance, began to recognize 
in the fiery Senator a sturdy independence 
and courage which commanded their respect 
and affection. Few Senators possessed ‘he 
esteem of his colleagues that BurT WHIELER 
earned and kept. 
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WHEELER had hardly begun to find his way 
around “Yashington when the scandals of 
the Harding administration drew attention. 

The new Senator started to probe into 
the activities of the then attorney general, 
Harry Daugherty, and the Harding managers 
struck back by letting loose Bill Burns and 
a flood of detectives upon WHEELER’s rec- 
ord in Montana. Upon the flimsiest sort of 
technicalities, Daugherty obtained an indict- 
ment of WHEELER in a Federal court, It was 
supposed to crush the Senator. Instead it 
only aroused him, 


SEEN AS A FRAME-UP 


WHEELER went back home and ran his ac- 
cusers out of court. The whole thing was 
so flimsy almost the entire Senate, regard- 
less of politics, felt the youthful Senator 
had been framed. It was a sorry day for 
Harry Daugherty when he decided upon such 
tactics with WHEELER. The latter began a 
crusade against the Department of Justice 
that resulted in Daugherty being driven 
from office, Gaston B. Means, one of his 
henchmen, being sent to prison, and an all- 
around clean-up. All this made WHEELER 
in Washington. 

When the senior Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette ran as an independent for President 
in 1924, he asked WHEELER to become his run- 
ning mate on the Progressive ticket. WHEEL- 
rr did so and many thought he had encom- 
passed his own political ruin. Coolidge 
swept the Nation. The La Follette-Wheeler 
ticket ran a poor third. But when he.came 
up for reelection, WHEELER was returned to 
his seat in the Senate as a Democrat. 

For years WHEELER was a close friend and 
associate of Senator George Norris, of Ne- 
braska. He was regarded as an extreme 
liberal or Progressive, to put it mildly. His 
influence was widely felt in the Senate. As 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, and later its chairman, WHEELER be- 
came a specialist on railroad law. Later he 
was responsible for all the radio legislation 
that was written. He was regarded as one 
of the strong men of the Senate. He 
made a lot of enemies but even his worst foe 
respected his integrity and ability. 


MODEST LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


The Wheelers lived modestly in Washing- 
ton. The Senator had a sizable family to 
educate and he lived within his income, 
occasionally going out on the lecture plat- 
form to augment it. Mrs. Wheeler was his 
closest companion. She took a deep interest 
in public affairs, rather than society, and fre- 
quently could be seen in the Senate gallery 
when debates were on, or attending com- 
mittee hearings. It was a privilege to be in- 
vited to the Wheeler home, where the dinner 
table conservation always was interesting and 
instructive. 

Wheeler was one of the most severe critics 
President Herbert Hoover had. When the 
late Franklin D, Roosevelt got in the fight for 
the Democratic nomination in 1932, WHEELER 
was one of his earliest supporters. During 
the dramatic convention in Chicago, WHEELER 
was floor manager of the Roosevelt forces 
and was regarded as one of the closest friends 
and advisers the new President had. Every- 
one looked upon WHEELER as the Roosevelt 
spokesman in the Senate and many thought 
he would wind up as Chief Justice. The 
Montanan was at the pinnacle of his power 
in the early days of the New Deal, helping 
Tun the legislation through Congress. 

But this close friendship was not to last. 
F. D. R. wanted followers, not associates. He 
brought his own intimate New Deal circle 
about him, WHEELER, temperamentally, was 
hot fitted to be a subservient lieutenant of 
anybody. He had views of his own, and he 
clung to them. Washington began to notice 
that WHEELER was being left out of the White 
House inner group. It was natural that sharp 
differences of opinion should arise and they 
did. F,D. R, took for granted that WHEELER 


would just go along, but the Senator wasn’t 
that type. Soon friction grew to coolness. 
WHEELER was bitterly opposec to a third term. 
He was bitterly opposed to the Supreme Court 
packing. He furnished much of the strategy 
that led to the defeat of the court measure. 

But it was over foreign affairs that the 
White House and WHEELER eventually came to 
an impasse. WHEELER was bitterly opposed to 
this Nation entering World War II. While he 
was not an outright America Firster, he did 
join the group that stumped the Nation try- 
ing to rouse sentiment against going into war. 
He steadfastly opposed most of the prewar 
measures, which he felt inevitably led to war. 
WHEELER was an extreme nationalist. While 
some thought his antipathy toward Roosevelt 
colored his views and influenced his position, 
those who knew the Senator intimately 
recognized the genuineness of his convictions 
and the depth of his feeling. Even if it 
meant political ruin, he felt he could not do 
otherwise. 

Through all these years, WHEELER, for the 
most part, remained progressive or liberal on 
domestic issues. Sometimes he felt the New 
Deal proposals went too far and he did not 
hesitate to say so. He could not be pushed 
around by the CIO or PAC. So the latter 
group began to mark him down as antiad- 
ministration and anti-New Deal and a traitor 
to the labor cause when most of his votes 
were friendly to liberal legislation. When 
Harry S. Truman came to the Senate an un- 
known, he was assigned to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. WuHeetrr liked him 
and took him under his wing. He probably 
did more for Truman than any other Senator 
and a genuine and lasting friendship grew 
between the two. It was noticeable that 
after Truman replaced F. D. R. in the White 
House, WHEELER wasn’t nearly as stiff on in- 
ternational matters as he had been before. 
He did his level best to go along with Truman 
and the President went out of his way to en- 
dorse WHEELER for renomination, even though 
the issue was known to be very doubtful. 

Whether WHEELER’s defeat for nomination 
will end his career or he will accept a Fed- 
eral appointment from his friend, the Presi- 
dent, remains to be seen. It’s a cinch Presi- 
dent Truman would like to give him almost 
anything he wants. But WHEELER is such an 
independent cuss, many of his friends doubt 
if the officeholder routine will appeal to him. 


[From the Hartford Courant of July 19, 1946] 
A FEARLESS SENATOR 


To what extent Senator Burton K. WHEEL- 
ER's isolationism entered into his defeat by 
Leif Erickson for the Montana Democratic 
senatorial nomination is problematical in 
view of the other factors that characterized 
a heated campaign. To conclude that his 
attitude on the foreign policies of the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations was re- 
sponsible for his undoing, as in the case of 
Senator SHIPSTEAD, of Minnesota, is to ignore 
the success in the primaries of Senator HucH 
A. BuTLer, of Nebraska, and WILLIAM LANGER, 
of North Dakota, both of whom as Repub- 
licans took much the same position on this 
issue as Senator WHEELER. 

In any primary or election contest it is 
always difficult to ascribe the result to any 
one cause, Close observers of this Montana 
primary are in general agreement that de- 
spite the tacit endorsement of Senator 
WHEELER by President Truman, the Senator 
was the victim of a choice assortment of 
political enemies, some of whom stopped at 
nothing to bring about his defeat. It was all 
in all a pretty dirty campaign, although in 
his more radical days the Senator himself 
was by no means genteel in the political meth- 
ods he employed. 

But whatever satisfaction may be taken in 
the fact that Senator WHEELER’s isolationism 
was not without consequence in his over- 
throw, dispassionate judges of his senatorial 
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career, covering nearly a quarter of a century, 
must give him credit for ability, independ- 
ence and courage of a high order. It was he 
who in his first term took the lead in de- 
manding a thorough investigation of the 
Teapot Dome affair. Scarcely any matter 
came up in the Senate on which he did not 
express himself with utter fearlessness, even 
though he antagonized his own party in so 
doing. Particularly was this true of the 
battle he waged against President Roose- 
velt’s proposal to reorganize the judicial 
branch of the Government, which involved 
packing the Supreme Court to insure approval 
of the administration’s policies. 

The country owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Senator WHEELER for the vigor and 
determination with which he attacked this 
measure. His arguments had not a little to 
do with the report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which declared that the proposal 
“should be so emphatically rejected that its 
parallel will never again be presented to the 
free representatives of the free people of 
America.” 





Investigation of Wall Street Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day ‘of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a very interesting article appearing 
in the weekly newsletter, In Fact, in 
the issue of August 5, 1946, a publication 
devoted to the exposure of economic con- 
centration and the spread of monopoly 
in America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SEcrRET UNITED STATES INVESTIGATION OF WALI. 
STREET BANKS SEEKS To BREAK MONOPOLY 
HoLp ON NaTION’s COMMERCE—DEPARTMENT 
or Justice INpicts 100 Bic Firms—‘Toor 
UNION” EXPOSED 


Special agents of the Department of Justice 
have been investigating alleged illegal ac- 
tivities of the Nation's largest investment 
banks for more than a year and expect to 
present an antitrust case to a Federal grand 
jury sometime this fall. 

Involved in the investigation are the real 
economic barons of the country—men who 
manipulate gigantic corporations, railroads, 
utilities, and banks like so many puppets on 
a string, as well as their powerful Wall Street 
empires. 

Should the Government succeed in crack- 
ing this financial fortress, it would mean a 
smashing victory for democratic groups which 
seek to prevent the Nation from falling under 
the complete domination of big business 
which, in Germany and Italy, imposed fas- 
cism on the people. 

MORGAN, MELLON, OTHER EMPIRES INVOLVED 

Under scrutiny are the six most powerful 
private banks in the Nation. They are 
Morgan, Stanley & Co.; First Boston Corp; 
Dillon, Read & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Smith, 
Barney & Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc. Also 
involved are the smaller but equally power- 
ful firms of Mellon Securities Corp.; Lazard 
Freres; Lehman Bros.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Goldman, Sachs 
& Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Cerp.; 
and scores of others. 
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The amount of money controlled by these 


firms is computed in the multibillions, 
Very imcomplete returns for the first 6 
months of this year, ending June 30, showed 
that the investment banks handled more 
than $4,465,800,000. The last accurate, pub- 
lished official figure: (TNEC Monograph 24) 
showed they handled a total of $36,100,000,- 
000 in the 5-year period from 1934 to 1939. 


BARONS CONTROL COMMERCE, FIX PRICES 


With these huge cums of money, the De- 
partment of Justice agents allege, the banks 
maintain a strangleh’ '¢ on the Nation's com- 
merce. They decide which industries shall 
be expanded, regulate areas of competition 
and monopoly, fix prices, decide which tech- 
nological improvements shall be made avail- 
able to the public and which shall be 
suppressed. 

Within the investment banking field itself, 
the Government seeks to prove, there is an 
agreement that no bank shall encroach on 
another’s preserve. There is little or no com- 
petition as a result of this agreement, and 
banks large and small try to curry favor with 
the giants in the field, particularly with the 
House of Morgan. 

Example of kowtowing is found in a state- 
ment by the president of Blyth & Co., itself 
one of the largest, that his firm maintains 
a large account with J. P. Morgan in order to 
“try to get under the tent in that way.” 
That admission was uncovered by Washing- 
ton investigators during the monopoly hear- 
ings. 

PROBERS FEAR POLITICAL PRESSURE 


Although the agents charged with the in- 
quiry are proceeding on the assumption that 
they will be able to present their case to a 
grand jury for either criminal or civil ac- 
tion, there is an undercurrent of fear that 
political pressure from Washington may re- 
sult in the abandonment of the investiga- 
tion. 

Basis for this fear is the recent interven- 
tion by a member of President Truman’s 
cabinet in quashing, perhaps permanently, 
an indictment charging 37 New York City 
banks, insurance companies, and mortgage 
and trust firms with a conspiracy to control 
the mortgage money market in the Nation’s 
largest city. Involved in this action were 
3 Morgan-controlled banks. The Cabinet 
member who reportedly intervened was John 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, and Tru- 
man’s bosom pal. He is alleged to have in- 
duced Attorney General Tom Clark to call off 
his sleuths after they had prepared an air- 
tight case showing that the bank conspiracy 
blocked construction of new buildings and 
apartment dwellings, particularly in middle 
and low-income group areas. 

The investment banking probe strikes 
nearer the Cabinet. Navy Secretary James 
Forrestal was a leading member of the Dillon, 
Read firm, which is now being investigated. 
Several other men who came to Washington 
from Wall Street during the war and still 
hold important Federal positions are also 
identified with the investment banks under 
investigation. One of these men is Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt, a member of Bernard Ba- 
ruch’s Atomic Energy Commission, whose 
firm is also on the Justice Department’s list. 


“UNHOLY ALLIANCES” MOCK FREE ENTERPRISE 


The classical function of an investment 
bank is to buy stocks and bonds from cor- 
porations and sell them to savers and sav- 
ings institutions, thus providing industry 
with capital and investors with securities. 
In practice, however, the banks go far be- 
yond that. According to complaints being 
investigated by the Federal agents, the banks, 
in numerous instances, control entire indus- 
tries, do not wait for a corporation. to initiate 
a stock or bond issue but propose it them- 
selves. 

Corporations which seek to break away 
from the tentacles of a particular bank find 
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that no other investment house will touch 
them, and will actually reject new business. 
As a reward for its loyalty, the smaller in- 
vestment house may be included in new 
syndicates being formed, is cut in on new 
deals, becomes part of the family. 

This absence of competition has resulted 
in higher interest rates, all, of course, at the 
ultimate expense of the consumer. 

A Federal law passed a decade ago to curb 
abuses has required competitive bidding for 
Federal, State, and municipal securities and 
for railway equipment trust certificates. 
Shortly after the law was passed, competition 
brought interest rates down from almost $2 
per $100 to 43 cents. Inasmuch as these 
issues total millions of dolfars, this interest 
reduction is staggering. There is no com- 
petitive bidding, however, for stocks and 
bonds. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO, VICTIM OF COMBINE 


One of the cases being studied by the Fed- 
eral probers, it was learned, concerns Arm- 
strong Cork Co. After years of dealing with 
the Guaranty Co., the Armstrong corporation 
sought to float a new issue through the firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb. The overture was rejected, 
Kuhn, Loeb declaring that the Guaranty Co. 
had been succeeded by E. B. Smith & Co. and 
it “did not wish to poach on their preserves.” 

Another indication that the major invest- 
ment banks divide up the field and do not 
try to underbid each other concerns Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. and Lehman Bros. The 
monopoly investigation received proof (TNEC 
Monograph 24) that these two firms had 
entered into a written agreement sharing spe- 
cific firms between them, This agreement, 
drawn up by Herbert Lehman, former Gov- 
ernor of New York, provided that “our joint 
relation to all companies previously financed 
by the two houses shall remain exactly as 
it had been in the past.” It stipulated that 
Goldman, Sachs was to handle 41 specific cor- 
porations, Lehman Bros. 19, 60 others were to 
be shared equally, and no agreement was 
reached on the financing of National Dairy 
Products Corp., named last month in the 
suppressed monopoly report as the largest 
cheese producer in the Nation. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY CONTROLLED BY MORGAN 


As proof of collaboration among the in- 
vestment banks, the probers are also study- 
ing records of the financing of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its affiliates. Rec- 
ords since 1910 reveal, that of at least 25 sepa- 
rate stock and bond issues, the Morgan Co. 
handled every transaction, allowing a few 
favored banks to join with it in the syndi- 
cate but always retaining the same degree of 
participation for each. Official figures from 
the Securities and Exchange Commission rec- 
ords show that the Morgan Co. reserved for 
itself 20 percent of all transactions, and allo- 
cated the balance as follows: 

First National Bank, 10 percent; National 
City Co., 10 percent; Kuhn, Loeb, 10.75 per- 
cent; Kidder, Peabody Co., 29.75 percent; 
Harris, Forbes Co., 5 percent; Lee Higginson 
Corp., 5 percent; Guaranty Co., 4.75 percent; 
Bankers Trust, 4.75 percent. 

This allocation is known in the trade as a 
“historical relationship” and the Federal 
agents are amassing evidence proving that 
this relationship is an “unholy combination” 
in restraint of free trade, removes competi- 
tion, sends stock and bond prices up, is a 
violation of existing antitrust laws. 

Similar documentation exists in Morgan’s 
control of several dozen United States indus- 
tries, including United States Steel, General 
Electric, Kennecott Copper, Phelps Dodge, 
and numerous railroads and utilities. 

Commenting on the tight combination of 
controlling banks, the monopoly report said: 

“Apparently, the power to make these de- 
cisions is in the hands of a small inner circle 
of large firms and presumably the members 
of this circle grant recognition to those 
bankers whose cooperation is assured.” 








HOW BIG SHOTS DIVIDE THE FIELD 


Best official example of the manner in 
which the investment field is dominated is 
gleaned from these official figures: 

Of 730 members of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association, 38 of them managed 91 per- 
cent of the Nation’s business. Of these 38 
firms, 6 Wall Street banks did 57 percent of 
the total. Fourteen other New York firms 
accounted for 21 percent of the total and 18 
firms outside of New York but with Wall 
Street ties accounted for 12 percent. The 
remaining 692 companies did a total of 9 
percent of the business. 

The “Big Six” and the extent of their par- 
ticipation is listed as follows: 

Morgan Stanley & Co., $2,142,000,000, 23.2 
percent of total. 

First Boston Corp., $986,000,000, 10 percent 
of total. 

Dillon, Read & Co., $680,000,000, 7.4 percent 
of total. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., $618,000,000, 6.7 percent 
of total. 

Smith, Barney & Co., $472,000,000, 5.1 per- 
cent of total. 

Blyth & Co., $388,000,000, 4.2 percent of 
total. 

These figures, incidentally, are only a frac- 
tion of the total handled, the amount of 
money representing the $9,600,000,000 in se- 
curities registered with the SEC. An addi- 
tional $26,500,000,000 was not required to be 
registered with SEC, therefore the extent of 
these firms’ participation in those securities 
is not known Officially. However, Federal 
investigators allege that the Big Six ac- 
counted for more than 75 percent of that 
total. 


HERE IS WHAT GOVERNMENT CHARGES 


When the Department of Justice presents 
its case to the grand jury—providing the 
whole investigation is not quashed—it will 
charge that: 

Each investment house has its own terri- 
tory where others do not intrude. 

Investment banks do not solicit business 
from a corporation dealing with another 
firm. 

They do not bid on securities that have 
been offered to another firm. 

Same groups, syndicates, and combina- 
tions underwrite the same corporations. 

The result of all of this is to stifle competi- 
tion, not only in the banking field, but in the 
development of industry. 

In one case, a drug company, Wishing to ex- 
pand and issue a new product, consulted with 
the banking syndicate handling its account. 
Before agreeing to supply the required capi- 
tal, the syndicate investigated to see whether 
this expansion would harm other drug com- 
panies it was financing, finally decided that 
the firm could expand but that it could not 
sell its new product in specified areas because 
it would compete with the other drug firms. 
This allocation of markets prevented compe- 
tition, kept prices up, was another victory for 
monopoly at the expense of the public. 

Agents preparing this antitrust case are 
convinced that its successful prosecution can 
strike at the root of the entire monopoly 
problem, remove artificial barriers to free 
competition, result in lower prices to con- 
sumers for thousands of products, save 
billions of dollars for the public. 

Should political pressure succeed in quash- 
ing the case, the money lenders will be more 
firmly entrenched than ever, will continue to 
ride roughshod over the general welfare of 
the people, 


ONE HUNDRED LEADING FIRMS INDICTED AS 
MONOPOLIES 


The congressional errand boys of big busi- 
ness are cooperating with the Nation’s mo- 
nopolists to keep the Department of Justice’s 
Antitrust Division from breaking their grip 
on the country’s economy. 

Despite repeated pleas from _ responsible 
Federal officials, Congress originally voted to 








cut $200,000 from the already modest budget 
request of the Division. By a narrow margin, 
it later voted to restore the amount. 

This was done in the face of official facts 
proving that “never before in the 55-year his- 
tory of antitrust enforcement has the danger 
of concentration of economic controls as- 
sumed such vital significance and such grave 
proportions.” 


“FRIENDS” KILLING ““FREE ENTERPRISE” 


The men who did most to cut the antitrust 
appropriation were the ones who bleat loud- 
est about preserving free enterprise. Actu- 
ally, they do not wish free enterprise, nor is 
there free enterprise in the United States. 
The recent monopoly report, suppressed by 
virtually every large paper in the Nation but 
published by In Fact (July 15, 22) offered 
official proof that industry-imposed collec- 
tivism is upon us. The secret investigation 
of investment banks exposed in this issue is 
further proof of the danger to the so-called 
“American way of life” from big business. 

Standing between the people and economic 
royalists are the 327 employees of the anti- 
trust division. Of these, only 150 are law- 
yers and 29 are specialists in various fields. 
The rest are clerks, typists, other office help. 
Like a David going out to battle a Goliath, 
these men are seeking to restore a degree 
of competition in the Nation’s economic life 
and give its citizens a small measure of the 
“free enterprise” they are told they enjoy 
but actually do not possess. 


EVERY CITIZEN VICTIMIZED BY TRUSTS 


There are now pending more than 100 anti- 
trust cases brought by the Government 
against big business. Every person who eats, 
drinks, smokes, uses electricity, or electrical 
appliances, rides a train or a bus, wears 
glasses, goes to the movies, owns an auto- 
mobile, uses pots or pans is a victim of 
monopoly. This can be proved. The pend- 
ing antitrust cases cover all of those fields— 
and many more. Not one day passes without 
every citizen paying some kind of tribute 
to one of the many trusts now under in- 
dictment by the Government. 

During the war, big business refused to 
produce war goods unless the antitrust ac- 
tions against them were laid aside or 
dropped. The result was that monopolists 
became even more entrenched during the 
years of struggle. 

Today, when the Government is ready to 
proceed against them, their puppets in Con- 
gress try to cut the antitrust appropriation, 
their helpers in Government exert pressure 
to prevent indictments, their strengh is suf- 
ficient to evade any kind of punishment. 


BIG BUSINESS IS BRAZEN—ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Convinced that their own power is greater 
than the Government and that they are above 
the law, big business has come to regard 
the antitrust department as nothing more 
than a gadfly. This is so because the exist- 
ing law is written to favor monopolists—they 
rarely are punished with jail sentences, more 
often are let off with a reprimand and a 
promise, rarely kept, not to do it again. 
Commenting on the apparent brazenness of 
big business in paying little attention to anti- 
trust actions, Attorney General Tom Clark 
told a Senate Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions (May 31) that “the payment of fines 
in a criminal suit is considered by many 
corporations as part of the fixed expenses 
of doing business.” 

“In other words, they consider the fine a 
license fee to continue the illegal practices, 
the public, as usual, footing the bill,” he 
said, 

Not generally known is the record number 
of major corporations whose activities the 
Government contends are illegal. This 
weekly asked the Attorney General’s office for 
a complete list of all pending antitrust cases. 
The reply read like a who’s who of Ameri- 
can business, 
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HERE IS LIST OF ACCUSED FIRMS 


Among the more than 100 companies 
awaiting trial or other action, but already 
indicted for illegal activities, are: 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Aluminum 
Co. of America, American Locomotive Co., 
American Optical Co., American Meat Insti- 
tute, American Petroleum Institute, Armour 
& Co., Chrysler Corp., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Dow Chemical Co., General Aniline & Film 
Corp., General Electric Co., Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Co., Hartford-Empire Co., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Pacific Greyhound Lines, Swift 
& Co., United States Gypsum, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, Association of 
American Railroads, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., American Brass Co., American Mag- 
nesium Corp., American Tobacco Co., Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Columbia Gas & Electric 
Co., Diamond Match Co., Ford Motor Co., 
General Dyestuff Corp., General Motors Corp., 
Hamilton Watch Corp., Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., National Lead Co., Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc., Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Westing- 
house Electric Co., Cement Institute. 

The indictments of the above firms and 
the other lesser known ones charge one or 
more of the following: 

Restraining trade and distribution, sup- 
pressing competition, forming illegal combi- 
nations, conspiring to fix retail prices, engag- 
ing in price discrimination, monopolizing 
manufacturing or trade, dividing and allo- 
cating territories among members of the 
group, fixing prices through basing-point 
systems, creating patent pools, and forming 
restrictive licensing agreements. 


ATOMIC ENERGY INVOLVED IN NEW SUIT 


A new suit filed in July charged that mo- 
nopolists had secured a stranglehold on 
vanadium, one of the ores essential in the 
development of atomic energy. Indicted by 
a Federal grand jury in Denver on a charge 
of throttling all competition by a price-fixing 
monopoly were the Vanadium Corp. and 
Union Carbon & Carbide Corp., four of their 
subsidiaries, and five executives. The jury 
charged that these two firms and their allies 
conspired to apportion all business between 
themselves and to sell vanadium products to 
the public at arbitrary and uniform prices. 
The two companies control 95 percent of 
United States vanadium ore deposits, 99 per- 
cent of all vanadium oxide sold, and 100 per- 
cent of ferrovanadium. 

The Union Carbon & Carbide Corp. was one 
of the key firms in the development of the 
atomic bomb. The Vanadium Corp., the in- 
dictment charged, utilized its wartime posi- 
tion as agent for the Federal Metal Reserves 
Corporation to eliminate competition from 
small mills. 


TRUSTS AND CARTELS HURT WAR EFFORT 


This weekly often charged, during the war, 
that the trusts and cartels had done much 
harm to the Nation’s war effort. They de- 
layed all-out production of war goods, their 
international agreements with the Nazis and 
Japanese made a mockery of all wartime se- 
crets, their elimination of all competition 
made the Nation and its Allies dependent 
upon the productive capacity of individual 
corporations. As a result, the Government 
had to spend billions to build new plants, 
the speed and haste resulted in such scandals 
as the current Garsson-May case being pub- 
licized by the Mead committee in Wash- 
ington. 

During the debate on the Antitrust Divi- 
sion appropriation, Senator Rospert LA FoL- 
LETTE, Jr., corroborated most of In Fact’s 
wartime exposures. He said (CONGRESSIONAL 
REccRD, p. 7296) : 

“The full story of the war and cartels re- 
mains to be told. * * * This much is 
certain. For all our vaunted technological 
genius and bountiful supply of raw materials, 
we were nearly impotent early in the war 
because of shortages directly attributable to 
monopolies and international cartels. 
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“Aluminum, magnesium, rubber, optical 
goods, drugs, and medicines were especially 
critical. Others were: Explosives, paints, 
nylons, plastics, matches, diamonds, storage 
batteries, tanning extracts, chemicals, photo- 
graphic supplies, and petroleum products. It 
is probable that further cartel-controlled 
products will be discovered in the examina- 
tion of confiscated industrial records in Ger- 
many and Japan.” 


“TOOL OWNERS UNION” EXPOSED AS BIG BUSINESS 
“FRONT” 


The leaders of the National Association of 
Manufacturers have long coveted a mass or- 
ganization whose members could be enlisted 
in a “crusade” to preserve “free enterprise” 
and also counteract the work of the Political 
Action Committee. After experimenting with 
several organizations, among them the pro- 
Fascist American Action Committee exposed 
by this weekly (January 28), they have found 
a group which seems to suit their purposes. 

It is called the Tool Owners Union. It was 
founded early this year in Lexington, Mass., 
as a purely local group. Since obtaining 
NAM and big business approval, it has begun 
a national advertising campaign throughout 
the country to recruit millions of members. 
Its advantage to the NAM is that its directors 
are little known and are not identified with 
any pro-Fascist groups, thereby making them 
less vulnerable to attack and criticism. It 
also can be passed off as a “grass roots” move- 
ment. Present plans call for the big business 
manipulators to remain hidden in the back- 
ground while the active organizers front for 
them. 


WAGNER ACT, LIBERAL CONGRESSMEN TARGETS 


Its aims are similar to those announced by 
the American Action Committee before it was 
exposed as a haven for pro-Fascists like Mer- 
win K. Hart and Upton Close. Its two prin- 
cipal aims are to curb organized labor by 
amending the Wagner Act and to defeat at 
the polis any Congressman who does not re- 
spond to the organization’s wishes. 

More subtle than most antilabor groups, 
the Tool Owners are trying to recruit every- 
one who owns property, is in business, has a 
savings account or an insurance policy, or, 
particularly, is in a position to influence 
others, singling out for special membership 
anyone who is “a church pastor or officer 
of a college or school.” Exempted from mem- 
bership are any Federal, State, and city offi- 
cials and “any officer and employee of organ- 
izations hostile to our purpose.” 


FREE ENTERPRISE SHOULD BE A RELIGION 


The big business campaign to form a new 
mass organization was broached to NAM and 
United States Chamber of Commerce leaders 
shortly after President Roosevelt died. In 
letters to Walter D. Fuller, president of Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. (Saturday Evening Post), 
and Eric Johnston, then president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Hector 
Lazo, public relations director for the Locse- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., suggested that such an or- 
ganization “might probably unite millions 
of people” who would be taught “what free 
enterprise is, what it has done, and what it 
can do and the conditions under which it 
can do this.” The name Lazo suggested for 
the group was “American Educational Com- 
mittee.” 

In one of his letters, a copy of which is in 
this weekly’s possession, Lazo wrote: 

“I am completely and thoroughly con- 
vinced that this job cannot be done by either 
the United States Chamber of Commerce or 
the NAM, or by either of these two organi- 
zations working with their individual identi- 
ties. It must be done through a new organi- 
zation, of course, backed by _ business. 
* * * It must be adequately staffed and 
adequately financed to do an educational 
job. CIO, through its PAC, has so far out- 
stripped us, * * * We must boldly step 
into the picture or we will be responsible 
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for the failure of private enterprise to live in 
America where it should, above all things, 


be * * * a religion with us.” 

This weekly called Lazo and asked what 
had become of his project for big business. 
His reply was: 

“The tool owners union is doing the job I 
suggested.” 


FOUNDER SPONSORED DENNIS BROADCASTS 


Self-appointed president of tool owners 
union is Allen W. Rucker, a Massachusetts 
industria] consultant for New England corpo- 
rations. The idea for the tool owners union 
was inspired, he alleges, from an economic 
primer, How We Live, written by two mem- 
bers of the American Economic Foundation, 
one of whom, Richard S. Rimanoczy, is now 
on the board of founders of tool owners “to 
see that the idea is not misused in any way.” 
The foundation sponsors the Wake Up 
America forum which has featured Rucker 
and also Lawrence Dennis, the proponent of 
American fascism now awaiting trial for al- 
leged sedition and recently accused at the 
Nuremberg trial in Germany of receiving 
$15,000 from the Nazis to propagandize for 
them in this country. 

Since obtaining the approval of big busi- 
ness, the organization has advertised for 
members in various papers in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
It contemplates extending its campaign to 
the Pacific Coast in the fall, as well as renew- 
ing it in other large cities. 


TOOL OWNER CONCEPT BASED ON FRAUD 


The entire concept that organized labor 
constitutes a threat to free enterprise, as 
advanced by the tool owners, is a fraud. This 
was proved by the recent Senate report on 
monopoly control printed by this weekly 
(July 15, 22) showing that th> real danger 
to the American way of life came from big 
business which was increasing its grip upon 
the Nation’s economic life. Example, 63 cor- 
porations had sufficient liquid assets to buy 
up 71,700 corporations, 94 percent of the total 
in the land. Further proof of fraud is in the 
preceding story on the 100 anti-trust indict- 
ments of big business. 

Despite this fact, the tool owners speak of 
restoring the balance. helping property own- 
ers regain their rights, attack bureaucrats 
and labor leaders, pretend that big business 
is innocent of any encroachment on free en- 
terprise and that the Government must cease 
fettering the rugged individualist. 

In his Call to Action, Rucker blames strikes 
for breeding ruinous inflation, completely 
ignoring the role of NAM in weakening OPA, 
speaks of ond and stockholders as forgotten 
men and women, promises all tool owners, 
i. e., property owners, that with their organ- 
ized strength they can compel Congressmen 
to obey their wishes. 

Strategy of the tool owners is divided into 
two main parts. First, the organizing drive, 
secondly, the political pressure campaign. 
The first is now in progress. The announced 
goal is millicns of men and women through- 
out the country, at a membership of $1 to 
$5 annually. Each newspaper ad contains 
several coupons for applications for mem- 
bership. The organization will make no ef- 
fort to participate in the 1946 congressional 
elections but does expect, by 1948, to be a 
recognized force in the Nation. 

It promises its members it will represent 
them at congressional hearings, will inform 
them of their Representatives attitude to- 
ward their problems, will oppose for reelec- 
tion any Congressman whose record they re- 
gard as unsatisfactory. . 

Although the organization refuses to di- 
vulge its membership or a list of its backers, 
it claims that its paid ads have elicited wide 


response, is confident that the organization 
will grow. 

If it does grow, then big business will have 
built its mass organization and will have suc- 
ceeded in its campaign to have the people 
work against their own best interests. 





A Federal Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29). 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a statement 
entitled “A Federal Germany?” by Alex- 
ander Boeker, published in the July 10, 
1946, issue of Human Events. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A FEDERAL GERMANY? 
(By Alexander Boeker) 


A series of inspired stories has recently in- 
dicated that the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain are contemplating 
the creation of a loosely federalized Germany, 
in contrast with the universal trend toward 
greater centralization of governmental pow- 
ers. Details of these plans have not yet been 
revealed officially, but enough has leaked out 
to permit preliminary evaluation. 

The chorus of approval emanating from 
American commentators and columnists— 
British comments have been more guarded— 
indicates that “decentralization” of Germany 
may become the latest fad and cure-all, rival- 
ing last year’s “de-industrialization.” 

This tendency has been particularly notice- 
able since Walter Lippmann, the Pontifex 
Maximus of American journalism, returned 
from Europe and stated that Russia and Brit- 
ain, in anticipation of another war, were de- 
veloping their zones in Germany into bul- 
warks against each other. Mr. Lippmann 
concluded—inspired, it is said, by General de 
Gaulle—that the only way to prevent a third 
world war is to turn Germany into a federa- 
tion of states, sufficiently loose to be useless 
as an cuipost for either Russian or British 
power. 

The suggestion of a tenuous federation of 
some 10 to 15 German States has been wel- 
comed by many as an escape from the im- 
passe of inter-Allied rivalry over the control 
of Germany. It is argued that this solution 
might help eventually to bridge the gap now 
rapidly developing between the democratized 
western zones of occupation and the Soviet- 
ized Russian zone. At worst, it is said, it 
could be made to work without Russia. This 
argument in itself is an admission of the 
total failure of Allied statesmanship in the 
treatment of Germany. The complete elim- 
ination of Germany as a power factor, 
through unconditional surrender, has finally 
resulted in the head-on clash of the victorious 
nations, which many had foreseen. It is at 
least doubtful whether the federalization 
proposal will mitigate this clash. 

If disappointment, similar to that which so 
quickly followed the Morgenthau de-indus- 
trialization plan, is to be avoided, the federal- 
ization program should be examined criti- 
cally while there is still time. 
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In the first place, decentralization implies 
the existence of government whose structure 
is to be loosened. In fact, however, the Ger- 
man state is today an entity only on paper. 
Politically and economically it has reached 
a stage of dissolution exceeding even that of 
the Germanic Confederation, which followed 
the Napoleonic Wars. The problem, there- 
fore, is not how this body should be further 
dismembered but whether, to what extent, 
and in what form it should be reintegrated. 


II 


The creation of a federal Germany is advo- 
cated on a variety of grounds. Some, fear- 
ing Soviet control, centrally exercised from 
Berlin, see in it a device to keep Soviet in- 
fluences out of the western half of the coun- 
try. Others, desirous of speeding the forma- 
tion of a western bloc, view federalization 
as a cOmpromise formula between French 
desire to detach the Rhineland and the Ruhr 
and British opposition to that dismember- 
ment. Those who are still in a state of 
Prussophobia, rather than Russophobia, re- 
gard federalization as a safeguard against 
the unlikely contingency of future German 
aggression. 

Thinking on this subject would be much 
clearer if we distinguished sharply between 
interim device and long-range objective. 

As a transitional solution, the federal plan 
would permit the early establishment of in- 
terzonal administrative and policy-making 
organs. It would speed the transfer of in- 
tricate administrative mechanisms from an 
inevitably clumsy military machine to more 
competent civilian hands. It would per- 
haps temporarily check the growth of Com- 
munist influence in the West. It might— 
and this could be its most beneficial fea- 
ture—reconcile all but the most intransigent 
French opinion to the retention of the 
Rhine and Ruhr within the body politic of 
Germany, thus eliminating the danger of a 
hopeless split within western Europe. 

Russia has already unmistakably indicated 
through its press and radio that it is op- 
posed to the federal organization of Ger- 
many. Russian opposition, stripped of cam- 
ouflage, is based on the supposition that a 
federal structure will impede the westward 
spread of communism and might lead to the 
incorporation of the industrial heart of Ger- 
many into a western bloc. 

It is clear, therefore, that the federal pro- 
posal, far from healing the breech between 
Russia and the Western Powers, is likely to 
accentuate that calamity. The decentraliza- 
tion plan will almost certainly heighten Mos- 
cow's determination to integrate the eastern 
half of Germany into its sphere, and to use 
the German desire for national unity as 
leverage to combat Anglo-American influ- 
ence in the western zones. 
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As a long-range objective, the value of a 
federal reorganization of Germany depends 
wholly on the distribution of power between 
central governments and federal states. 

Much ill-informed comment has lately ap- 
peared concerning the supposedly overcen- 
tralized character of the Bismarck and Wei- 
mar constitutions. As a matter of fact, 
the Bismarckian Reich started out by se- 
verely limiting the central government's 
powers, and became more centralized only as 
a result of democratic pressures. The Reich- 
stag championed national unity; the princes 
were the defenders of states’ rights. In the 
Weimar Republic, every State had its sep- 
arate parliament and its separate police 
power, as in the American Union. Ger- 
many had, except for Switzerland, the least 
centralized of all European national govern- 
ments. Extreme centralization set in only 
under Hitler. 
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We need not, therefor, go too far back in 
history to find guidance for the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany. The Weimar Republic it- 
self intended to destroy the preponderance 
of the Prussian State and to reconstitute its 
component parts as separate provinces within 
the Reich. American policy framers could 
do worse than to study these proposals of 
1928 and 1929. 

A German customs union as the only link 
between a dozen German states, suggested 
recently by Mr. Sumner Welles, would in- 
evitably tend back toward a unitary govern- 
ment, as did the Zollverein in the early 
nineteenth century, which paved the way for 
the political unification of 1871. A success- 
ful customs union would require wide powers 
of legislation in the fields of industry, agri- 
culture, and labor. It would have to con- 
trol fiscal policies internally as well as ex- 
ternally. Economic and political policies 
cannot be permanently divorced. 

Through defeat and dissolution Germany 
salvaged a unified legal system, the work of 
generations of its best minds. A central 
judicial power will be required to maintain 
this unity. The alternative is Balkaniza- 
tion. A uniform denazification policy can 
be carried out only if certain police powers 
reside with the central government. 

Emphasis on integration, as well as on de- 
centralization, is demanded by common sense 
and good statesmanship. The test case is 
location of the control of foreign policy. 
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The cataclysmic events of the last few 
years have made certain that Germany’s 
political structure will never again be what 
it was. 

For six centuries two eastern German 
states, Austria and Prussia, successfully 
maintained German unity by using their 
superior strength to keep the smaller states 
in line. Now Austria has been excluded once 
more from the German community by the 
verdict of the victors. The annihilation of 


Prussia is without parallel in modern his- 
tory. Its most historic provinces have been 
divided up between Soviet Russia and Soviet- 
Poland, the inhabitants expelled from their 
homes. Their state is comparable only to that 
of the Armenians under the Turks, or the 
Jews under Hitler. The haters of Prussia have 
truly had their day of revenge. Those who 
continue to bait Prussia are beating a corpse. 

The western provinces of Prussia, more re- 
cently acquired—the Rhineland, Westphalia, 
Hanover, etc.—are likely to reemerge from 
the catastrophe as separate units, under a 
central German Government. There will no 
longer be one Cominating German state with- 
in the Reich. The new Germany, unless re- 
organized under Soviet totalitarian auspices, 
will therefore be an association of equals. 
France, freed from fear of Prussia, may well 
modify its policies toward Germany. 

Most Germans will welcome this develop- 
ment. But most Germans will also be pas- 
sionately opposed to the destruction of na- 
tional unity and the detachment of historic 
provinces. Generations of German school 
children have learned that for centuries the 
development of their country was gravely 
hampered by the lack of a sufficiently strong 
central government. No Allied textbooks can 
eradicate this lesson of history. 

In the long run, no plan for the future of 
Germany will be workable unless it has the 
free consent of the German people. The So- 
viet leaders have shown keen appreciation 
of this. With notable political foresight they 
have instructed the German Communist 
Party to make “national unity” one of its 
principal rallying cries. 

On June 18, the Russian press promi- 
nently featured an article on the plans for 
a federal Germany in which it was said: 

“Do they [Britain and the United States] 
intend to give any attention to the opinion 
of the German people, or do they intend to 
impose upon Germany an alien will in this 
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most fundamental question of her national 
existence?” 

No German can have read this sentence 
without a quickening of the heart. And@no 
American nor British statesman can afford 
to overlook the portent which it carries. 





Stockholdings in Domestic Air Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, for some time it has been my privi- 
lege to serve on the Aviation Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Interstate end 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Among other things, this 
committee has been concerned with the 
promotion and development of domestic 
air transportation by trunk lines to- 
gether with the certification of new 
feeder lines by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board throughout the Nation. Our sub- 
committee has made various studies of 
air transportation in connection with this 
work and as a part of those studies, I 
have had compiled from the records of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, data concerning large stockholdings 
in domestic air carriers. Inasmuch as 
this is a matter of widespread interest, I 
ask consent to have this data printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 


Approximate market value and stockholdings of large stockholders in air lines 







Total 


shares 

common 

Carrier stock out- 

standing 

Dec. 31, 

1945 

I nak i atiiitiniadctecnta eas 1, 290, 568 
BT Diet cnskithant ta dn cdandnkadce 1, 000, 000 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines. ...........-- 310, O11 
CRANE Fe seasccnncteitestnidnsncinteen tapi 274, 200 
Comtineted: Ber BA. ctitiinictncttindoann 271, 906 
RIN BP Bis chacinictcticnitedneiantins 400, 000 
po” er 597, 160 
Mid-Continent Airlines..... 389, 399 
National Airlines.............. 500, 000 
PROTEINS Ban sn ccccinvedntnedindscinss 500, 000 








I is iti ncsiciiceh nnciiicliiegbtienta 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. ............- 
Transcontinental & Western Air__.........- 
United Air Lines 


539, 070 
477, 060 
985, 485 
1, 565, 344 
18 537, 878 













1 Sale price, Dec. 31, 1945. 
9 Dec. 31, 1945. 


3 As of May 15, 1946, holdings by Aviation Corp. were reduced from 20 to 3.99 
percent, in compliance with CAB divestment order dated Oct. 30, 1945, 


4 Feb. 29, 1944. 
§ Bid price, Dec. 20, 1945. 
® Mar. 23, 1945, 
7 Oct. 16, 1944. 
* Bid price, Dec. 31, 1945, 
® Sept. 30, 1945, 
10 Mar, 5, 1943. 








































: Market 
Approxi- | Average value of Number Percent Market 

Market os { — average | Stockholders holding over 10 percent, | of shares of total value of 
eee number ol} shares | holdings| or corporate air-line officers holding | _ held tants _ | shares held 

(sale or | common per per 4 percent, or over, as of Dec. 31, 1945 | Dee. 31, | SS8"4!ME |” Hee. 31, 
bid) share- share- share- 1945 shares 1945 

holders holder holder ” held _— 

1 $83. 00 $17, 733 73 I a i serie cal at acinar 
133.13 44, 237 236 7,819 | Thomes B. Brant@..................- |} 289, 799 29 | $9, 601, 041 
533.00 6 959 323 10, 659 | Carleton Putnam.................-.- 52, 800 17 1, 742, 400 
SRN Ci ctticebinccndbebiadcdensiekcciusiiien Sigmund Janas................- 34, 914 13 1, 497, 112 

| jMrs. Robert F, Six and W. N, Erhart 
526. 00 7519 524 3 ee ee eae 62, 050 23) 33 1, 613, 300 
Dian ni 26, 500 10f* { 689, 000 
ra i 90, 900 23) i 5,863, 100 
§ 59. 00 91, 245 321 a ae ae i iintttibntissieccacnanseas 35, 937 740 |< 2, 120, 283 
is I WOON ac ovo cacdoueeanconas 32, 307 sf} |l 1,959, 213 

1117. 50 102, 839 210 24,675 | E. V. Rickenbacker.................- 25, 000 4 2, 937, 500 
$18.00 1 1, 380 282 + 63 UG, See 109, 997. 3 28 1, 979, 951 
134. 25 21, 500 333 WEG Ras Be Bi icccicctwdsadsdsenuneavin } 141,178 28 4, 835, 347 

Ee ae | 100, 000 20 2, 075, 000 

120, 75 31, 500 333 6, 910 {Baul Cola ph ail e ee 20, 000 4>28 415, 000 
ger RRMA RRR 20, 500 4} 425, 375 

§ 53, 25 42,444 221 i Fe Seibiictkaantkiddneucenndatamnaetidka-ciadabnatdReeubhunmeadene ti atants 
143. 50 13 2,000 MOE TTI POE iors bite cersaasandiesns Danes aa ae eer sera 
169. 00 16 20, 500 48 S See 5 BOORRG BOGE Ciiceccccccscsnscnsess« 435, 050 44 30, 018, 450 
151.75 1 24, 000 65 Te ac etatialics in cis wiatinditaaaboaudied dies Pe aes : 
UIE BUF Wd viadchaticieacd Panaaisacedelbatetudcbecabiios 45 8, 287, 245 


i! Apr. 12, 1945, 
3 Aug. 1, 1945. 

13 May 31, 1945. 
4 Sept. 29, 1945, 
18 Dec. 31, 1945, 
16 Dec, 31, 1944, 
1? Dec. 31, 1945, 


"240, 210 | 


18 On this date Western was in the process of issuing 127,924 stock with option to 


stockholders and employees. 


Coulter exercised his rights to buy on Dee. 31, 1945. 


Previous to this date Western had 409,954 shares of steck qutstanding and Coulter 
owned 192,165 shares, or 47 percent, 
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Use of Surplus Property Credits Abroad 
for the Exchange of Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD a state- 
ment which I made yesterday regarding 
Senate bill 1636, which the President 
signed yesterday, and I also include a 
statement by Assistant Secretary of State 
William Benton on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT, OF 
ARKANSAS, REGARDING S. 1636 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1946.—The 
purpose of this act is to provide a means hy 
which the returns from the sale of surplus 
materials abroad might accrue to the best 
interest of America. After World War I, war 
debts incurred by foreign nations became a 
source of irritation and brought about ill- 
feeling and a disruption in the reestablish- 
ment of trade and commerce and affected 
adversely our political relations with these 
nations. The program contemplated under 
this act will be helpful in avoiding a recur- 
rence of these conditions, 

It is my firm belief, a belief based on per- 
sonal experience, that the interchange of 
students between countries can play a major 
role in helping to break down mutual mis- 
understandings and in furthering the kind 
of knowledge that leads to mutual confi- 
dence. No visitor or traveler can gain as 
much appreciation of the way and thought 
of living of foreigners as students can who 
actually live in the foreign country while 
they learn. We all now know that no coun- 
try is far away in the age of airplanes. The 
necessity for increasing our understanding 
of others and their understanding of us has 
a meaning that it has never had in the past. 
The adoption of this program by the Con- 
gress and its approval by the President is a 
vital counterpart of the steps we are taking 
to increase our participation in and our un- 
derstanding of world affairs. 

An excellent precedent for this measure is 
our experience with the educational founda- 
tion set up with the indemnities from the 
Boxer Rebellion. There is no question about 
the great benefits of mutual understanding 
that have accrued to this country and to 
China through the use of those funds for the 
financing of Chinese students in American 
educational institutions. It is my own belief 
that that gesture, and the aciual associations 
that grew out of it, are to a great extent 
responsible for the friendly feelings and co- 
operation that has existed during the re- 
cent war. 

Another principal and very valuable prece- 
dent is the experience of the Belgian-Ameri- 
can Educational Foundation, which was or- 
ganized right after the last war. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover had a great deal to do with that 
foundation which took the money that was 
left from the relief commission, principally 
in Belgium, and devoted it to educational 
purposes. He pointed out at the hearings 
that at the outbreak of World War II nearly 
one-quarter of the teaching and research 
faculty of the Belgian universities had been 
graduate students in American colleges, and 
one prime minister and six cabinet members 
had likewise done graduate work in Amert- 





can universities. A number of American and 
Belgian professors and specialists have been 
exchanged between our American and Bel- 
gian universities under this foundation. Mr. 
Hoover stated that he doubted whether there 
3 a country in Europe where the ideals and 
purposes of the American people are so well 
understood and so respected as they are in 
Belgium, and, although Belgium is a small 
country there is a much greater understand- 
ing of it and respect for it in the United 
States than for some larger and more power- 
ful states. 

I am sure that the provisions of this act 
will prove sufficiently beneficial, as these 
other experiences have, that it will become a 
major activity for the promotion of under- 
standing and good will among these nations, 
which is the major objective of our Govern- 
ment in international affairs. 


— 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY WILLIAM 
BENTON ON THE FULBRIGHT BILL 


A step of great long-range significance for 
the advancement of international under- 
standing was taken today when the Presi- 
dent signed an act of Congress, introduced 
by Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, which 
authorizes the Department of State to use 
some of the proceeds from surplus-property 
sales abroad for exchanges of students and 
other educational activities. 

The bill provides that up to $20,000,000 can 
be earmarked for educational exchanges with 
any country which buys surplus property, 
and up to $1,000,000 can be spent each year 
in each country where such an agreement is 
made. Thus tens of millions of dollars 
should become available under this bill, over 
a@ period of years. 

The exchange of students and scholars is, 
in my judgment, the surest single method, 
over the decades, for promoting understand- 
ing among peoples. The activities of the 
press, radio, and films are indispensable in the 
exchange of current information among 
countries; but the effect of current develop- 
ments is often ephemeral, and news is often 
misunderstood for lack of background and 
context. The solid background acquired by 
those who study outside of their own coun- 
tries can provide the basis for truer under- 
standing of other peoples. The beneficent 
results of the Boxer indemnity scholarships, 
in the relationship between the United States 
and China, provides one of the best examples 
of this. 

The Department of State has already com- 
pleted an agreement with Great Britain, 
which will provide $20,000,000 from the sale 
of surplus property for educational exchanges 
with the United Kingdom and the British 
colonies. Similar agreements are now being 
negotiated for amounts ranging from $3,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000 in the following countries, 
among others: Australia, New Zealand, China, 
the Philippines, Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Austria, France, Holland, Belgium, and the 
Scandinavian countries, 

The Fulbright bill authorizes the following 
types of educational activities: 

(1) American students can be given grants 
of foreign currencies to be used to pay the 
cost of higher education or research in foreign 
countries. 

(2) American professors can be given grants 
to give lectures in foreign institutions of 
higher learning. 

(3) Foreign students can be given scholar- 
ships to study at American nondenomina- 
tional institutions abroad such as the Amer- 
ican University at Beirut, Syria, and Robert 
College at Istanbul, Turkey. 

(4) Foreign students can be given funds to 
pay for their transportation to the United 
States to attend American institutions of 
higher learning. 

It is implicit in the bill that all of these 
activities must be financed with foreign cur- 
rencies, The bill therefore cannot authorize 
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expenses of foreign students within the 
United States. The bill is designed to utilize 
foreign credits in many countries in lieu of 
American dollars for American surplus prop- 
erty. 

The students who will benefit by this bill 
will be selected by a 10-man Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, which the bill authorizes the 
President to establish. The bill provides that 
this Board shall include representatives of 
the United States Office of Education, the 
United States Veterans’ Administration, 
State educational institutions and privately 
endowed institutions. If funds are negoti- 
ated to the limit of the bill's potential, and 
if facilities abroad develop capable of han- 
dling the students, it is possible that 100,000 
or more American students would be sent 
abroad under this bill in the next 2 or 3 
decades. 

Veterans of World War I and II will be given 
preference. The bill requires that “due con- 
sideration shall be given to applicants from 
all geographical areas of the United States.” 
It is expected that some type of regional se- 
lection method will be devised to ensure that 
all parts of the United States are suitably 
represented. 

It is unlikely that any scholarships will be 
awarded under the authority of this act for 
the 1946-47 academic year. After the Presi- 
dent has appointed the Scholarship Board, 
and the Board has determined the qualifica- 
tions for awards, ample publicity and time 
should be permitted for all suitably qualified 
people to make application. It is hoped that 
the grants will be made in the spring of 1947 
for the school year beginning in the autumn 
of 1947. 

While the major effect of the Fulbright 
bill will be to permit thousands of American 
students to study abroad, we should be pre- 
pared to welcome thousands of foreign stu- 
dents to our shores. I look forward to the 
day when we shall have as many as 50,090 
foreign students in this country. Senator 
FULBRIGHT, the author of the bill which was 
signed today, has seen at first hand the im- 
portance of such student exchanges as a 
result of his own studies abroad, and during 
his tenure as president of the University of 
Arkansas. It is due to his understanding 
and his leadership that this bill has been 
enacted by Congress. 





Putting Principles Into Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Putting Principles Into Ac- 
tion,” by Jack W. Hardy, national com- 
mander of Amvets, published in the 
August 1946, issue of the National 
Amvets magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUTTING PRINCIPLES INTO ACTION 
(By Jack W. Hardy, National Commander of 
Amvets) 

An Amvet milestone was passed last Octo- 
ber when the delegates to the first national 
convention adopted unanimously our now 
well-known and established “declaration of 
principles.” These provide a sound founda- 
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tion for the building of an enduring and 
progressive organization of and for veterans 
of World War II. 

It was realized then as now that the road 
ahead would not be an easy or smooth one— 
few long roads are. However, Amvets are 
building for the trying years ahead, and we 
do not seek to court current popularity or 
pander to expediency in the all-veteran 
membership derby. 


TWO OBJECTIVES 


Amvets are concerned primarily with two 
general objectives: To assist the veteran of 
World War II in all reasonable and legitimate 
programs leading to his rehabilitation and 
necessary care, and the safeguarding of the 
rights granted him under law. Secondly: 
To serve the welfare and best interests of 
our Nation and all of its citizens. 

Amvets is not and will not become merely 
another veterans pressure group for vet- 
erans. Were we to become a pressure group 
in the accepted use of that term, we shall be 
a pressure group in the sincere best inter- 
ests of all the American people as against 
any lesser group seeking fulfillment of its 
aims at the expense of the general welfare. 
If lobbyists we must be, we shall be lob- 
byists for America—for all Americans. 

Amvets are dedicated to the same motives 
and sincerity as declared by the great Lin- 
coln, when he said in New York in 1859: “Let 
us have faith that right makes might, and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our 
duty as we understand it.” 


COMMON PROBLEM 


In these days of disillusionment, cynicism, 
fear, confusion, and conflict, we Americans, 
as do the people of other friendly nations, 
need desperately to reestablish our faith 
to find something in which we can believe— 
to which we can hew a way, develop a plan 
and program which will bring sanity and 
order out of the current chaos and con- 
fusion, and thus restore our faith in the 
America for which we, our comrades in arms, 
and our forebearers fought and died. 

Rather than rest on the shifting sands of 
expediency or follow the popular trend of 
the moment, Amvets rely on the solid rocks 
of some changeless and timeless values— 
honesty, integrity, faith, and intelligence in 
all phases of our individual and national life. 
These are not spectacular, the catch phrases 
of the moment, but they are the very founda- 
tions upon which permanence, stability, and 
true greatness, both in individuals and na- 
tions, must ultimately rest. 

Amvets believe that our Nation is badly 
in need of a reappraisal in the light of these 
eterna) values, and that only by such critical 
examination can the mistakes and blindness 
which followed the first World War and led 
to the tragedy of the past decade be avoided 
and made an impossibility. These mistakes 
must not be repeated, or the very founda- 
tions of civilization may well come apart. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Today's problems cannot be met or solved 
by any individual. Their recognition, evalu- 
ation, and solution can be achieved only by 
the joint and cooperative action of all the 
American people. Amvets accept the chal- 
lenge of leadership to that goal. 

As a possible aid to the attainment of that 
objective, and as author of our Declaration 
of principles, your national commander re- 
spectfully suggests to all Amvets the fol- 
lowing immediate and long-range program 
to implement and make effective our 
principles. 

1. That Amvets disavow for all time all 
foreign political, economic, and social ideolo- 
gies, regardless of what names they go by 
or in what guise they are presented—whether 
called communism, fascism, or any other 
ism. That we declare our resistance to all 
efforts by the advocates of such ideologies 
to confuse or undermine the American demo- 
cratic principles upon which this great Na- 


tion was founded, and for which countless 
thousands of Americans of all races and 
creeds have died to defend and preserve. To 
do less is to betray the ideals and causes for 
which they died. Keep this trust. 


COURAGE IN AMERICANISM 


Strangely, today, advocacy of Americanism 
requires courage. We have permitted our- 
selves to be jockeyed into the position of 
being termed “fascist” if we oppose the 
party line, irrespective of our sincerity in 
insisting upon being pro-American rather 
than leftist or rightist politically. The 
Marxian line holds that one is either with 
or against the teachings and practices of 
that philosophy and way of life. If one is 
against it, he is in too many quarters termed 
“fascist” or “reactionary”—not pretty names. 
This line does not admit the existence of the 
right answer or solution. However, it is only 
that answer in which Amvets are inter- 
ested—the best interests of all the American 
people and the preservation for ourselves and 
posterity of the truly representative form of 
democratic government which has permitted 
Americans, for more than 170 years, to know 
and enjoy freedom, opportunity and justice 
under law, and to become the greatest na- 
tion on earth, with a standard of living and 
achievement second to none. Shall we 
abandon this for a foreign ideology? 
Amvets say “No.” 

Amvets dedicate themselves not alone to 
the preservation, but also to the fullest de- 
velopment of the American democratic form 
of government and to the teaching of its 
precepts and practices to all Americans. 


BALLOTS FOR ALL 


2. Amvets should participate actively in 
the political life of the community, State, and 
Nation. We govern ourselves through 
representatives elected by orderly political 
processes. The quality of our Government is 
dependent directly upon the degree of par- 
ticipation and enlightenment of those 
ligible to vote. It has been said truly that 
our Nation receives only the quality of gov- 
ernment it demands. Criticism of elected 
public officials is futile and pointless unless 
those who have the right to vote participate 
actively in the selecticn of public officials and 
pass upon public issues. The right to vote— 
to choose our representatives freely—is one 
of the great privileges of American citizen- 
ship—one seldom appreciated until lost for- 
ever, and voting becomes a mockery of drop- 
ping a premarked ballot into a carefully 
watched official box. 

In every community Amvets should stress 
constantly the value of the free ballot, the 
importance of registration and dissemina- 
tion of accurate information regarding issues 
and candidates, so that the recorded vote 
shall reflect an informed public opinion. 


STAKES FOR PEACE 


3. The three subjects, Russia, the atomic 
bomb, and international peace, are so closely 
related, a program relative to any one of 
them leads inevitably to the other two. 
Hence, in proposing an Amvet program, con- 
sideration must be accorded all three. 

No group in America has a greater stake 
in the peace and future of this Nation, 
than the 13,500,000 men and women, liv- 
ing and dead, who fought this war for all 
Americans, and to keep us from being a 
“subject people” under a freedomless for- 
eign power. The half million American 
lives were sacrificed futilely if the blind- 
ness, selfishness and greed preceding World 
War II are repeated. Their sacrifice need 
not, but will be in vain unless we, the Ameri- 
can people, have the courage, intelligence 
and determination to see that the causes of 
World War II are not repeated, or other fac- 
tors, which inevitably lead to war, are per- 
mitted to exist. 

We must avoid by direct action a repetition 
of the folly of 1919, where after the young 
men had won the war, the old men lost 
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the peace. Amvets, on behalf of all vet- 
erans of World War II, demand that bona 
fide World War II veterans shall be repre- 
sented at the peace table, and be part of 
this Nation’s representation in the United 
Nation’s Organization. We demand the same 
courage of our “peacemakers” as we de- 
manded of ourselves in the fighting planes, 
mountain passes, jungles, fox holes, and on 
the seas in fighting ships! 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 

The shape of the peace-to-be must rec- 
ognize that, in a practice sense, time, space, 
and distance no longer exist in a world of 
radar, guided missiles and the atomic bomb. 
We must live at peace in “one world” or all 
perish. World security cannot be left to 
the whim, caprice or ambitions of any in- 
dividual or nation. The maintenence of 
world peace will require an effective form of 
world government possessing both the au- 
thority and power to enforce the peace 
against any aggressor, be it large or small. 
This will require on the part of all nations 
the yielding of their independent right to 
act, irrespective of the welfare of the other 
nations. This is a paltry price for a peace 
that must be maintained. The only alter- 
native is an ultimate war in which all hu- 
manity will be destroyed. 


FORCE, FEAR, OPPRESSION 


Unfortunately for the world, and for her- 
self, Russia, under the Communist regime, 
has demonstrated a present unwillingness to 
become a bona-fide member of the family of 
nations, or to follow agreed rules for the 
amicable settlement of international dis- 
putes. Soviet Russia is ruled by a relative 
handful who perpetuate their regime by 
force, fear, and oppression. Unfortunately, 
the present government and the Russian peo- 
ple are different entities, the will of the 
people is what the Kremlin says it is. Let us 
face the cold fact that the present Soviet 
government—not the Russian people, for they 
have no voice—is dedicated irrevocably to a 
policy of spreading communism throughout 
the world—of creating a world Soviet. This 
ideology necessitates the destruction of all 
other forms of government by whatever va- 
ried means may be required, and is utterly 
inconsistent with a free world in which 
the people of each nation may choose their 
own form of government without external 
interference. 

ONE WORLD OR NONE 

The American attitude and relationship 
with Soviet Russia must accept and recog- 
nize these facts. Cooperation, like friend- 
ship, cannot exist in a vacuum. It involves 
good faith and mutuality. There cannot be 
two sets of rules—one for the Kremlin and 
one for the rest of the world. The rules for 
the maintenance of international peace must 
be applied to and be observed by all nations— 
not excluding Russia. In today’s world, no 
nation can be a law unto itself. As has been 
so aptly said, there must be one world, or 
there will be no world, and all nations must 
be prepared sincerely to go all the way to 
achieve and maintain it or world peace is 
an impossibility—an idler’s dream. Until 
Russia indicates a sincere willingness to abide 
by agreed rules—without subterfuge or dip- 
lomatic double-talk, this Nation must be 
prepared to meet Russia on her own ground 
diplomatically, economically, and militarily, 
and let us frankly so state to the Soviet 
government. Amvets want and advocate 
peace and friendship with Russia, but on 
mutual, not Russian, terms; on no other 
basis can a permanent peace be secured and 
maintained. The atom bomb, with all its 
implications, is but one, though very impor- 
tant, phase of our present relations with Rus- 
sia. Were a secure American-Soviet friend- 
ship established on mutual grounds, the atom 
bomb could and would be an instrument for 
preserving peace, and not a threat to it. 
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America is eager and ready for such an un- 
derstanding. Is Russia? 
FUTURE PLANNING 

4, Next to the personal tragedy of war, the 
waste of lives and ecOnomic resources is the 
greatest tragedy of all. Had a small percent- 
age of the cost of World War II been devoted 
to human betterment and the elimination of 
the causes of war, the benefit to all mankind 
would have been incalculable. Perhaps such 
tragic diseases as cancer, leprosy, infantile 
paralysis, and others could have been purged 
from mankind. Millions who now live in 
ignorance and fill our jails and institutions 
could be contributors to the welfare of so- 
ciety instead of being the objects of its pity 
or charity. To the end that all America may 
share a fuller and happier life, Amvets ad- 
vocate and will support in the community, 

tate and Nation: 

(a) Adequate salaries for teachers, so that 
those most competent to do so will be at- 
tracted to and remain in the teaching pro- 
fession, thus bringing light, learning, and 
new opportunity for self-advancement to 
millions who now live and die in poverty and 
ignorance. 

(b) The expenditure of such public funds 
as may be reasonably necessary to promote 
medical and scientific research into the 
causes and possible cures of the principal 
mental and physical diseases which beset 
mankind. 

(c) The elimination of blighted areas in 
our Nation, by the construction, under the 
American free enterprise system, of low-cost 
housing, so that all Americans may have 
available a place to live consistent with 
American standards and the individual's abil- 
ity to produce. 

(d) The construction of adequate schools, 
libraries, and playgrounds so that the prin- 
cipal causes of juvenile delinquency may be 
eradicated. 

(e) The restriction of all general immigra- 
tion until such time as this Nation has had 
opportunity to house, clothe, and provide 
adequate employment for those already here. 





Report of Sanitary Conditions in the 
District of Arnswalde-Neumark, South 
Pomerania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a report of 
Sanitary conditions in the district of 
Arnswalde-Neumark, South Pomerania, 
made by Gertrude Tinnmann, certified 
nurse. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF SANITARY CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF ARNSWALDE-NEUMARK, SOUTH POMERANIA 


By far the greatest portion of the German 
population of the open country—estimated 
at between 15,000 and 20,000—live in their 
villages, Refugees, who had obeyed the 
evacuation order earlier in the war, have 
mostly returned. In addition, refugees and 
evacuees, mostly from the Warthegau, are 
staying in the district. A forcible evacua- 
tion of the Germans has not taken place. 


All the same there is a continual afflux of 
Poles who seem to be coming of their own 
accord, i. e., without official instructions. 
They are provided with billets by the Polish 
mayor, who procures the necessary space by 
crowding the Germans into single houses ina 
more or less brutal manner. As a consider- 
able number of houses were burned down by 
the Russians immediately after the occupa- 
tion, housing conditions are unfavorable. 
The same applies to the food situation. Only 
insufficient quantities of bread and meat are 
distributed, and this solely to laborers of the 
agricultural workers’ union. Edible fats, 
sugar, and other foodstuffs are not distrib- 
uted. In most villages milk supplies are not 
available, as the cattle were driven away by 
the Russians. Scattered cows and goats—and 
chickens—concealed by the Germans are now 
stolen by the Poles. The rate of cultivation 
has remained bélow 50 percent. Of the wheat 
crop, the Russians leave us 40 percent. This 
quantity must serve also for the feeding of 
the Polish newcomers who, incidentally, are 
not required to work. Fruit and vegetables 
have already been plundered entirely. Thus, 
the food situation is critical and will deterio- 
rate further. 

The health of the Germans is bad. Most 
of the babies have died, particularly in the 
villages, where milk was unobtainable after 
the removal of the cattle by the Russians. 
Typhus and typhoid fever are ravaging on 
an increasing scale. The mortality rate is 
high, especially among gonorrhea-infected 
women. About 80 percent of women and 
girls above the age of 13 are infected by 
gonorrhea through having been raped by 
Russian soldiers. Many of these women 
have been made pregnant by Russians. 
Apart from typhus and venereal disease, 
diphtheria and angina as well as skin dis- 
eases are prevalent. 

Since the middle of August there has been 
no physician in the villages of the district 
of Arnswalde. Up to that time a French- 
Alsatian doctor practiced at Marienwalde as 
@ wartime stand-in. In the middle of 
August the Polish district doctor at Arns- 
walde closed his medical practice, as well as 
the primitively improvised small hospital. 
At the same time the doctor’s instruments 
were confiscated. The reasons for these 
measures are said to be of a personal nature 
(demands for fees in gold by the Polish doc- 
tor). According to the French physician, Dr. 
Anderhuber, the only doctor in the district 
is a Russian general practitioner at Arns- 
walde, who is now the head of the former 
district hospital and takes good care also of 
the German patients. However, Germans 
are accepted only as far as there is room 
after the Russians and Polish patients have 
been admitted. Furthermore, transfer of 
the patients is practically impossible owing 
to the removal of all horses by the Russians. 
The situation is similar as regards the field 
hospital for infectious diseases created by 
the Russians at Sophienhof. No medical 
supplies are available in the villages, no dis- 
infectants, no nursing instruments and ap- 
paratus. Concerning nursing personnel in 
the district, there is one parish nurse at 
Regenthin and one at Althiitte. The under- 
signed practices at Marienwalde, functioning 
as the parish nurse without regard to the 
nationality of the patients. She is given no 
assistance by the Poles. The voyage of the 
undersigned nurse to Berlin, which is to 
serve for the procurement of medical sup- 
plies and disinfectants and to obtain the 
appointment of a doctor, is made with the 
approval and with the traveling authoriza- 
tion of the Russian kommandantura at 
Arnswalde, which made available also laun- 
dering materials for the essential disinfection 
process. The Polish starost and the Polish 
district physician refused to issue the travel- 
ing permit. Vaccination against typhus was 
carried out in the district on Poles, but not 
on Germans, 
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In Berlin, the undersigned nurse has ne- 
gotiated with the sanitary division of the 
Russian military kommandantura only 
about the dispatch of a doctor and the pro- 
curement of disinfectants and medicants. 
However, the military kommandantura de- 
clared to be not competent and referred me 
to the central health office. The latter stated 
that no competent German authority exists 
at this time. I am submitting my report to 
the central health office with the request to 
take appropriate steps concerning our case. 
At the same time I shall make representa- 
tions to the Roman Catholic Church admin- 
istration in Berlin, asking them to endeavor 
that the Polish immigrants and the Polish 
Militia stop their looting and their threaten- 
ing of the German inhabitants of the dis- 
trict of Arnswalde, and to make efforts to 
counter the misery which is meracing us all. 

GERTRUDE TINNMANN, 
Certified Nurse, Berlin, Germany. 





The Palestine Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by William B. Ziff to President Tru- 
man under date of July 25, 1946, dealing 
with the Palestine question. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New York, N. Y., July 25, 1946. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I was greatly shocked 
to read your statement of yesterday which 
appeared to lend the authority of your high 
office to a condemnation of the Hebrew re- 
sistance movement in Palestine. 

Those of us who know you are aware of 
the deep 2umanitarianism which has always 
guided your judgments. In this case, I can- 
not help but believe that you have been im- 
posed upon by a distorted pattern of infor- 
mation which has prevented both you and 
other Americans from receiving an honest 
picture of recent events in Palestine. 

Along with other Americans, I share your 
horror for violence. I do not believe that 
the use of violence is a proper solution for 
any question: But I cannot find myself in 
the position of condoning the violence of 
the persecutor while, at the same time, con- 
demning the retaliatory violence of the 
victim. 

Let me give you the other side of the Pales- 
tine picture: 

In addition to the cruelty of diplomatic 
power maneuvers, the British have been using 
violence and force in an effort to crush the 
endeavors of the Jewish people to secure the 
legal rights vouchsafed them in Palestine. 
They have introduced an anti-Semitic regime 
into that country which, in many of its 
aspects, is comparable to the early days of 
the Hitler terrorism itself. 

In addition to the blatant anti-Semitic 
laws which disgrace the statute books of 
that country, His Brittanic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has raised for service in Palestine & 
group of the worst Fascist followers of Oswald 
Moseley. They have brought there the same 
Black and Tans who once operated in Ireland, 
and are now conducting in Palestine a ter- 








rorism infinitely more intensified than any 
against which the Irish rebelled. 

Every concept of Anglo-Saxon law has 
been vacated in Palestine, where any soldier 
or policeman may arrest a Hebrew on sight 
without reason and, if he feels like it, beat 
him to a pulp. To the underground Hebrew 
soldiers the same type of deadly anti-Semitic 
provocation which has left 7,000,000 dead in 
the crematoriums in Europe is now guiding 
British policy. Beneath the pious words ut- 
tered by British statesmen they see a bitter 
and active anti-Semitism which to the fight- 
ing young Hebrews of Palestine makes Beven 
fully as dangerous as Hitler. 

It is under the desperation engendered by 
this situation that the so-called outrages in 
Palestine have been taking place. The He- 
brew underground army regards itself as be- 
ing at war with the British Empire and as 
fighting for its own territory against the 
armed minions of a hated invader. The 
King David Hotel was military headquarters 
of the enemy and the very site of British 
anti-Semitic action in Palestine. With a 
gallantry rarely employed by combatants any- 
where, the Hebrew soldiers warned the Brit- 
ish of their intention to destroy this mili- 
tary headquarters, and gave ample time for 
its evacuation—a consideration which the 
British authorities have never shown in their 
own swift and unilateral actions against the 
Hebrews. 

The so-called terrorists in Palestine are 
honest and sincere young people who have 
seen their families butchered in the crema- 
toriums of Europe because of the British 
determination to keep Jews from their in- 
heritance in the Holy Land. 

The people whom your statement con- 
demns are decent, high-minded, young He- 
brew boys and girls, many of them originating 
from the finest cultural backgrounds in Eu- 
rope. In many respects they are similar to 
our own Revolutionary heroes. 

These young men and women are fighting 
only for freedom and for the right to sur- 
vive in decency and dignity. It is a right 
which they have determined can only be 
taken from them by death. They are deter- 
mined to answer force with force. They see 
the Palestine Hebrew community suffering 
under a vicious anti-Semitic oppression, 
openly aimed at smashing the entire Hebrew 
community. They have gone through four 
Arab pogroms, in each of which the Hebrews 
were disarmed by the authorities, and in 
which the rioters stormed through the streets 
shouting, “The Government is with us.” 
There is today a deliberate effort to disarm 
them again. They see in these actions re- 
newed evidence that the authorities are pre- 
paring a now pogrom on a massive scale in 
which irresponsible Arab elements will be 
given both arms and encouragement. 

It is well to state here, Mr. President, that 
in this campaign, the decent Arab elements 
themselves have been intimidatec. In their 
fight against British oppression, the under- 
ground Hebrew army has the total sympathy 
of the best Arab elements of Palestine as 
well:as neighboring countries. These coun- 
tries are all occupied by British troops and 
run by British advisors. They, too, groan 
under a yoke which is not reflected in the 
quisling statements of their present spokes- 
men, 

The underground Hebrew soldiers are not 
desperadoes or terrorists in the sense that 
the British authorities would like to have 
us believe. There are two main Hebrew 
underground resistance forces, the Irgun and 
the Hagana. Each differs in its concept of 
the nature of the resistance which must be 
offered to British oppression; but both are 
determined that slavery will not be imposed 
on them cheaply. 

Though they may be misguided in the de- 
termination to answer terror with terror, 
these young Hebrews are as admirable as any 
other patriotic group in history. Their bold- 
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ness, courage, and spirit of sacrifice as a 
badly armed minority operating against an 
overwhelming enemy military establishment, 
has not its like anywhere. They have en- 
dured a regime in which British troops have 
invaded whole colonies, smashing, looting, 
killing, and maiming. Their leaders are 
rounded up in concentration camps. Some, 
like the school teacher, Abraham Stern, were 
shot out of hand without the semblance of 
a trial. 

The Hebrew underground army has never 
had its day in court, nor any forum where 
an explanation could be made for the des- 
perate actions which they regard as having 
been forced upon them. 

I want to point out to you, Mr. President, 
that on August 31 a year ago, you asked for 
the admission of 100,000 displaced persons 
into Palestine in accordance with the law of 
the nations as explicitly written in the man- 
date. At the time you made your proposal. 
Mr. Attlee’s Government informed you that 
it would require the presence of 500,000 
American troops to protect the entry of these 
immigrants to Palestine. Now the British 
have taken a contrary view, and inform us 
that it will be necessary to have 500,000 
American troops in Palestine to reinforce the 
100,000 British now there, in order to disarm 
the powerful Hebrew underground armies. 

Frankly, Mr. President, what response has 
been given to your earnest efforts at settle- 
ment? Have they not been flouted, and has 
not the findings of the Anglo-American 
committee of inquiry been cynically ignored 
by the British Government? 

The kind of power action and cruel <iouble- 
talk which has been supplied by Messrs. 
Attlee and Bevin will not be accepted.by the 
Hebrew people in their present terrible situa- 
tion any more than it was accepted by the 
Irish or by the American Revolutionary 
troops who fought to free themselves from 
an earlier tyranny. 

According to historic British definition, 
George Washington was a terrorist. So was 
Patrick Henry. So was Eamon De Valera. 
Today there are rumors that Great Britain 
will seek to create a small Hebrew ghetto 
in Palestine, locked in tight under the over- 
lordship of the present anti-Semitic colonial 
officials. Mr. Attlee himself has made an 
amazing statement that collective punish- 
ment must be made upon the entire Jewish 
people for the acts of a few. Whether these 
acts are right or wrong, it is impossible to 
concede that the 100,000 displaced Hebrews 
of Europe, or the many hundreds of thou- 
sands of others who are waiting to enter 
Palestine should be made to suffer for a single 
act committed by individuals whose very 
names they have never heard-of. This con- 
stitutes a total abandonment of any concept 
of law or justice hitherto held by decent men 
everywhere. It finds its counterpart only in 
the German action at Lidice. To the des- 
perate underground troops of Palestine such 
statements are proof positive of the nature of 
British intentions. 

The question before America is this: Are we 
to stand with truth, justice, and decency, or 
with the right of armed privilege to do what 
it please as the sole judge of its own actions? 
If there is to be any justice anywhere and 
if a general collapse of morality throughout 
the world is not to lead to a collapse of all 
human values, this entire situation must be 
resisted. If there is to be no respect for the 
commitments of law or human justice, then 
all of humanity will find itself plunging 
headlong into disaster. 

In Palestine, the British must be held ac- 
countable for their actions as well as the He- 
brews and Arabs. There will have to be other 
considerations weighed besides the cold sinis- 
ter business of imperial] profit. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. President, that it 
is proper that the so-called terrorists be tried 
before some world tribunal called for that 
purpose. In my personal judgment, they will 
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be more than willing to appear and to stake 
their lives against the reply which will be 
given by the world conscience. However, the 
British authorities who are conducting the 
present official reign of terror in Palestine 
must also appear to answer, in the same court, 
for the crimes of which they themselves stand 
accused. A very rea] precedent exists in the 
case of the Nuremberg trials. 

If we are to lend our authority and finan- 
cial support to such cynical power actions as 
those of which His Brittanic Majesty's Gov- 
ernment stands accused, we shall lose cur 
moral authority throughout the world. The 
explosion at the King David Hotel has taken 
this entire affair out of the hands of the Brit- 
ish courts of inquiry. It is now an interna- 
tional question of critical importance to all 
of us. 

I am convinced that a proper settlement 
of this matter, though resisted by the pres- 
ent Fascistic-minded British authcrities, 
would be applauded by the British people. 
They today are poorly informed as to what is 
taking place behind the iron curtain of offi- 
cial British power action. Whether this be 
true or not, the interests of the United States 
demand an honest, honorable, and humane 
settlement. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM B. ZIFF. 





Ten-Point Proposal for Improvement of 
the Federal Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rrec- 
ORD a copy of a 10-point proposal for the 
improvement of the governmental serv- 
ice. This proposal was prepared by the 
Government Employees Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, a group 
which serves as a clearinghouse for the 
various A. F. of L. unions which have 
members in the Federal service. There 
are 20 participating unions. I call this 
10-point proposal to the attention of the 
Senate because it represents some very 
constructive thinking on problems of 
management and labor relations within 
the Federal civil service. It is not sur- 
prising to me that this constructive 
thought finds its way up from the bot- 
tom. One of the great advantages of 
unions within the Government is the fact 
that they increase the efficiency of the 
Federal establishment by making it pos- 
sible for the man on the bottom of the 
ladder, who actually sees how personnel 
policies are working out, to offer con- 
structive suggestions. 

There being no objection, the proposal 
was ordered to be prinied in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEN-POINT PROPOSAL FOR IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

1. Placement work which continues to be 
one of the most necessary personnel office 
functions should have full opportunity to 
prove its worth. 

2. A combination of the best tenets of Or- 
ganized Labor should have greater outlet in 
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the Government service. Labor has much to 
offer. There needs to be a willingness on the 


receiving end of suggestions from labor to 
maintain open minds at all times. There are 
no “bosses” in Government service. Man- 
agement and labor equally are responsible to 
all the citizens who are the “bosses”’. 

3. No administrator can discharge his du- 
ties better than those who perform the 
“house-kKeeping” duties down the line. 
Therefore, an ‘‘open door” policy to hear from 
employees should be any administrator's rule. 

4. There needs to be an aggressiveness on 
the part of the President constantly to guard 
the good name of Government personnel 
against thoughtless attacks from the vocifer- 
ous few in Congress or in so-called “econ- 
omy” groups. After all, if every man and 
woman on the Federal rolls were fired today 
there still would not be any difference in the 
Nation’s Federal tax load. 

5. Today there are 258 separate establish- 
ments and agencies, each a little kingdom 
unto itself. Often what is sound procedure 
in one such branch is unacceptable in an- 
other. Agencies are left with too much per- 
missive discretion and too little mandatory 
or directory instructions toward uniformity. 
One still can count his total government serve 
ice for retirement purposes but years of Gov- 
ernment seniority is without value in any 
Single agency upon transfer from any other 
agency. 

6. Civil service, competitively administered, 
forms a reasonably sound four walls to the 
governmental administrative structure. But 
the roof of that structure is best provided by 
sound labor principles. 

7. There can be no true merit system until 
it is demonstrated that the avenue from the 
lowliest to the highest Government job can 
reasonably be expected to be open for ad- 
vancement from within the service. Too 
long have promoticns gone to those who de- 
Sire to enter the service at the top in order 
to get the experience which will help com- 
mand high pay outside the Government. 

8. Free and easy discussions across the table 
with labor and management exchanging 
open-faced and honest viewpoints can pro- 
vide the best approach to any merit system. 

9. When the President urges agencies to 
adopt and pursue a merit system, the full 
weight of his high office should provide that 
urge. Suggestions by themselves are the 
handmaidens to mere happenstance. 

10. There should be a prompt declaration 
of policy toward the Civil Service Commis- 
sion—whether this Commission is to be su- 
perseded by one-man domination. If the 
Commission is to remain, there is intense 
need for revitalizing it to modern usages and 
with adequate authority in line with the 
responsibilities Members of Congress assume 
it now possesses, 





Investigation of War Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, July 31, I made certain ob- 
servations in the Senate with regard to 
the current investigation of war profits 
by the Special Committee Investigating 
the National Defense Program. It was 
my intention to evaluate the committee's 
findings in the broader context of war- 
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time developments which point an om- 
inous sign toward the future. In the 
few remaining hours of this session I do 
not wish to take up any more time, and 
accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
to have additional remarks on the same 
subject printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Mr. President, for the past several weeks 
the American people have heard and read 
the fantastic story of the Erie Basin case as 
develoned in the hearings of the Special 
Committee Investigating the National De- 
fense Program. 

The committee’s investigation has laid 
bare in detail the efforts of persons associated 
with this munitions combine to secure spe- 
cial favors from the Government and to 
extract unusual and illegitimate gains from 
the war. The responses of certain military 
and other Government Officials to these so- 
licitations indicate callous disregard or 
shocking ignorance of the standards of con- 
duct implicit in public office. 


WITNESSES DISAPPEAR 


The committee has pursued the facts in 
this complex case despite difficulties and in- 
stances of noncooperation. Some witnesses 
have rendered themselves inaccessible or 
unwilling to give testimony. Prior to the 
hearings, shameful attempts at bribery were 
made in the vain hope that the committee 
would be dissuaded from continuing its in- 
vestigation. 

The present inquiry with regard to war 
profiteering is not unique in the committee’s 
work. Its hearings and reports contain other 
cases, some less sensational and less in- 
volved, but no less indicative of the com- 
mittee’s purpose to insure the honest and 
efficient disbursement of public funds in 
behalf of the war effort and to promote the 
maximum of war production. 

Throughout its many and varied investi- 
gations into the defense and war programs, 
the committee has shown a persistent and 
scrupulous desire to get at the facts. It has 
never indulged in witch hunts, indiscrimi- 
nate criticism, and character assassination. 
It has held itself aloof from partisan con- 
siderations and has refused absolutely to 
lend itself to devious political pursuits. The 
committee’s reports to the Senate record the 
unanimous judgment of its members, 


UNDERLYING SIGNIFICANCE 


Mr. President, speaking for myself, I wish 
to point out the underlying significance of 
the Erie Basin investigation which may have 
been obscured by the intense interest in the 
particulars of the case. Certain persons asso- 
ciated with this dubious enterprise were lack- 
ing in tact and judgment, others were down- 
right dishonest. But the startling thing 
about their combined efforts to obtain spe- 
cial favors from the Government is the suc- 
cess which attended these efforts. To my 
way of thinking, the facts disclosed in this 
case cannot be cut loose from the environ- 
ment in which they transpired. They are 
but small ugly symptoms of a process of 
moral degeneration in the dealings of busi- 
ness and government. 

Mr. President, the exertion of undue and 
improper business influence upon govern- 
ment is not something new in American his- 
tory. There have been many times past 
when the existence of free, democratic gov- 
ernment was threatened by the attempts of 
influential persons, backed up by the power 
of associated wealth, to subvert government 
to the purpose of a privileged few. And al- 
ways at a critical stage, when political democ- 
racy was endangered by economic oligarchy, 
the people rose up in their wrath and re- 
pudiated the agents of special privilege, 








SELF-SEEKING LOBBYISTS 


America is in grave danger today. Greedy, 
self-seeking interests hold sway in the land. 
They send their agents to penetrate high 
places in Government and to haunt the Halls 
of Congress. We cannot legislate price con- 
trol for a few short months without slacking 
their thirst for large and inordinate profits. 
We cannot promote housing for veterans and 
others desperately needing shelter without 
making special concessions to speculators and 
profiteers. We cannot legislate for the pro- 
motion of scientific research and the control 
of atomic energy while the fate of the world 
hangs in the balance, unless we defer to the 
wishes of giant corporations. Other legisla- 
tion vital to the health and security and 
happiness of the American people dies 
aborning, because it does not fit into the 
program of the higher echelons in the busi- 
ness community. And while the hopes and 
aspirations of the American people for a bet- 
ter life in the aftermath of a terrible war lie 
still-born, the assorted lobbyists aud repre- 
sentatives of greed howl gleefully. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that the 
Nne between private interest and public duty 
has become so jagged and confused? Shall 
we hold up our hands in horror when we find 
public officials trading small favors with out- 
side business interests and yielding to their 
blandishments, without recognizing that the 
great principle of democratic government is 
at stake? The strivings of the Erie Basin 
interests for special treatment pale into sig- 
nificance beside the efforts of vested business 
interests to exploit the instrument of gov- 
ernment and gain a stranglehold on the eco- 
nomic resources of this country. 


TOO MUCH MONOPOLY POWER 


The monopoly power of great corporations 
has been increased and extended during the 
war. Available studies show that economic 
concentration has been hastened by wartime 
production and the addition of the tremen- 
dous wartime plant capacity. Billions upon 
billions of public funds were channeled into 
the hands of a few giant corporations by the 
military procurement officers; and the war 
agencies directed the flow of manpower and 
materiais to service these colossal procure- 
ment contracts. 

Mr. President, the corporations that were 
favored in contract award did not come 
knocking on the doors of the war agencies 
to cultivate “contacts” and gain special 
favors with gifts and bribes. The representa- 
tives of these corporations were themselves 
on the “inside”; they sat high in the councils 
of the war agencies and marshalled the eco- 
nomic resources of this country for war in ac- 
cordance with the business preferences of 
their employers. 


TRUMAN DOLLAR-YEAR MAN REPORT 


I call the attention of the Senate to the 
Committee’s Report No. 480, part 5, which was 
submitted under Mr. Truman’s direction in 
the second session of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. It is stated therein: 

“The principal positions of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management were assigned to per- 
sons holding important positions with large 
companies who were willing and anxious to 
serve on a dollar per year, or without compen- 
sation (woc) basis. They usually did not 
sever their business connections, but instead 
obtained leave of absence. Their companies 
continued to pay their salaries. In some 
cases their compensation was even increased.” 

Of course, these men did not pass immedi- 
ately upon contracts to their companies, but 
the advantages that accrued were substan- 
tial. The committee report continues: 

“Although the contracts obtained by the 
companies loaning the services of dollar-a- 
year and w. o. c. men are not passed upon by 
the men so loaned, such companies do obtain 
very substantial benefits from the practice. 
The dollar-a-year and w. o. c. men so loaned 
spend a considerable portion of their time 








during office hours in familiarizing them- 
selves with the defense program. They are, 
therefore, in a much better position than 
the ordinary man in the street to know what 
type of contracts the Government is about 
to let and how their companies may best 
proceed to obtain consideration. They also 
are in an excellent position to know what 
shortages are imminent and to advise their 
companies on how best to proceed, either 
to buiid up inventories against future short- 
ages, or to apply for early consideration for 
priorities. They can even advise them as 
to how to phrase their requests for priorities. 
In addition, such men are frequently close 
personal friends and social intimates of the 
dollar-a-year and w. 0. c. men who do pass 
upon the contracts in which their companies 
are interested. 

“These are only a few of the advantages 
which large companies have obtained from 
the practice and it should be especially noted 
that they are the very same ones which the 
small and intermediate businessmen attempt 
to obtain by hiring people who they believe 
have inside information and friends on the 
inside who could assist them in obtaining 
favorable consideration for contracts. There- 
fore, in a very real sense the dollar-a-year 
and w. 0. c. men can be termed lobbyists. 
This does not mean that either they or their 
companies are engaged in any illegal con- 
duct, for lobbying as such is not illegal, but 
it does mean that human nature being what 
it is, there is a very real opportunity for the 
favoritism and other abuses which has led 
the public to condemn lobbying and the 
Congress to consider corrective legislation.” 

Other less tangible but perhaps more im- 
portant benefits accruing to companies that 
sent dollar-a-year men into Government were 
implicit in the fact that— 

“All important procurement contracts 
must be approved by these dollar-a-year and 
w. 0. c. men, which means that contracts 
must conform to their theories of business. 
Since they represent the largest companies, 
this means that the defense program in all 
its ramifications must obtain the approval 
of the large companies.” 

The type of business thinking which di- 
rected the war program was described by 
the committee as follows: 

“It is only natural that such men should 
believe that only companies of the size and 
type with which they were associated have 
the ability to perform defense contracts; that 
small and intermediate companies ought not 
to be given prime contracts; that the ur- 
gencies of the defense program are such that 
they have no time to consider small compa- 
nies for defense contracts; that the large 
companies ought not to be required to sub- 
contract items which they could profitably 
manufacture and as to which they express 
lack of confidence in the productive facilities 
of smaller concerns; that the producers of 
strategic materials should not be expected or 
required to increase their capacities, even at 
Government expense, where that might re- 
sult in excess capacity after the war and ad- 
versely affect their postwar profits; and that 
large companies should not be expected or 
required to convert their facilities into de- 
fense plants where they prefer to use their 
plants to make the profits from their civilian 
business and, at the same time, to have ad- 
ditional plants directly or indirectly paid 
for by the Government, which they can oper- 
ate profitably on terms dictated by them- 
selves. The dollar-a-year and w. o. c. men 
subconsciously reflect the Opinions and con- 
clusions which they formerly reached as man- 
agers of large interests with respect to Gov- 
ernment competition, with respect to taxa- 
tion and amortization, with respect to the 
financing of new plant expansion and with 
respect to the margin of profit which should 
be allowed on war contracts.” 


FAVORITISM COST BILLIONS 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States recently appeared before the Mead 


committee and described how the huge war 
contracts were renegotiated and terminated. 
He testified that untold millions, if not bil- 
lions, of dollars were irretrievably lost to the 
Government through inefficiency, ineptitude, 
and favoritism displayed by contracting of- 
ficers. Many of these officers were socially 
intimate with executives of interested com- 
panies, and in some cases landed high-paying 
jobs as a reward for their generous settlement 
of contracts. The chairman of the commit- 
tee referred to this simultaneous process of 
terminating contracts and terminating Gov- 
ernment employment as a “sort of recon- 
version back to private industry of these so- 
called dollar-a-year men and others.” Most 
of the procurement officers wore military uni- 
forms and drew the compensation of their 
rank, but the conduct described by the 
Comptrolled General is not different in prin- 
ciple from that of dollar-a-year men. 

Mr. President, the favoritism and prefer- 
ential treatment accorded big business in the 
war do not make exciting news stories and do 
not make the persons responsible therefor 
subject to criminal indictment, but such ac- 
tivities shape the eccnomic future of the 
United States. They determine what fac- 
tories will produce and what will stand idle, 
what persons will work and what will be un- 
employed, what economic areas will live and 
what will die. The ability of the American 
people to determine their own destiny has 
Slipped out of their hands because of this 
intermingling of private interest and pub- 
lic function by those who would hand over 
billions of public dollars as well as control of 
the Nation's resources to a privileged group 
in the name of the public. 

Wartime business conduct has bred in the 
people a dangerous cynicism. I recall read- 
ing about a public-opinion poll which found 
71 percent of the American people believing 
that the war had benefited special groups. 
Such cynicism can be fatal to free, demo- 
cratic government unless the conditions 
which breed it are remedied forthwith. 


SLOW IN REACHING HIGH GEAR 


It is not enough to say that the representa- 
tives of the great corporations who sat in the 
war agencies and ‘doled out billions with a 
lavish hand, saw this country successfully 
through the war and chalked up a major pro- 
duction victory. Before America’s tremen- 
dous production machine went into high 
gear, these big business-minded individuals 
brought us to the brink of disaster. They 
seemed to fear the prospects of future com- 
petition more than the current threat of the 
enemy. Who does not recall the ceaseless and 
heart-breaking efforts of men with vision to 
set the war production sights high, and to 
meet the goals so set? These men of vision 
were not the spokesmen for the monopolies 
in aluminum and steel and other basic com- 
ponents of the war effort. 

ALUMINUM MONOPOLY’S ADVANCE PAYMENT 

We have been appalled at the effrontery 
of the Erie Basin interests in building up 
a munitions combine from a letterhead cor- 
poration by obtaining advance payments on 
war orders. I need not remind the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that the biggest hydro- 
electric-power and aluminum-production 
facility in the world was built across the 
Canadian border by the advance payment of 
sixty-eight and one-half million United 
States dollars in war orders. This facility 
is controlled by the same small group of 
wealthy stockholders who own the Aluminum 
Co. of America. The representatives of the 
aluminum monopoly who had a hand in 
negotiating this deal have denied their par- 
ticipation, but the evidence in the files of 
the war agencies indicates otherwise. These 
were the self-same men who assured the 
Nation at the beginning of the war program 
that there would be aluminum enough for 
military purposes and to spare. 

When the committee under the distin- 
guished leadership of Mr, Truman held hear- 
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ings on the aluminum shortage in May of 
1941, no steps had yet been taken to arrange 
for the construction of additional Govern- 
ment plants in the United States. But a con- 
tract already had been entered into with 
Aluminum Ltd. of Canada calling for alu- 
minum deliveries over a 3-year period at a 
price of 17 cents per pound, with an escalator 
clause covering labor and transportation 
costs which brought the price to 20 or 21 
cents per pound. As a result, extra mil- 
lions were paid to a foreign producer. Ad- 
vance payments for these orders enabled the 
company to construct the power and alu- 
minum-production facilities necessary to fill 
them. No security was demanded, no inter- 
est was charged on these loans. 

The details of the Canadian aluminum 
contract were not disclosed until a later 
hearing of the Truman committee, pursuant 
to which certain changes beneficial to the 
Government were made. When the domestic 
expansion of aluinum production was finally 
undertaken, operation of practically all the 
Government-owned plants was vested in the 
aluminum monopoly, and the one other 
American producer who constructed facili- 
ties with the help of a Government loan, 
denied the terms accorded the Canadian 
company, was compelled to pay interest and 
pledge his entire properties as security for 
the loan. 

GRAND COULEE SLOWED DOWN 


Mr. President, Members of the Senate and 
House who had greater foresight than the 
war procuction officials had urged an expan- 
sion of aluminum production as early as 
the summer of 1940. By the time this advice 
was heeded, the Canadian aluminum deal 
had been consummated, and further con- 
struction of hydroelectric facilities in the 
United States including Grand Coulee, was 
halted while essential materials went into 
turbines and generators under top priority 
for the Canadian development. Toward the 
end of the war, when aluminum production 
in the United States had been cut back, and 
some plats shut down or dismantled, the 
Canadian company was given additional or- 
ders to meet a resurgence of demand. 

Today the Government is engaged in sell- 
ing or leasing vast industrial plants. For 
the most part these plants were built and 
operated by industrial giants according to 
specifications that tend to discourage post- 
war competitors. New producers who might 
be interested in acquiring Government fa- 
cilities are met with obstacles such as ex- 
cessive size, poor location, lack of an essen- 
tial component facility, patent restrictions, 
and the like. The reports to Congress by the 
Surplus Property Board and War Assets Ad- 
ministration are replete with reasons why 
plant disposal to small, independent, and 
competing producers will be difficult if not 
unlikely. The giant plants built with pub- 
lic funds which appear capable of economic 
peacetime operation will go to the giant com- 
panies, despite the intent of the Surplus 
Property Act to promote free, independent 
enterprise and small business, and to dis- 
courage monopoly. The dollar-a-year men 
have served their masters well, and their 
work is not yet done. Aluminum plant dis- 
posal stands out as a possible exception to 
the trend only because there were men in 
the Congress and the Administration who, 
with the help of a court decision, put up an 
aggressive fight against the aluminum 
monopoly. 


WHO GETS SURPLUS WAR PLANTS? 


Mr. President, ownership of these public 
plant properties was vested in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Many of the 
difficulties in surplus plent disposal can be 
traced to the faulty and indifferent super- 
vision of the properties by the RFC. An ap- 
praisal of the administrative shortcomings 
of that agency has been laid hefore the 
Congress in the report of the General Ac- 
counting Office, printed as House Document 
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No. 674. The RFC affords us another in- 
structive example of what follows when no 
clear line is drawn between private interest 
and public duty. Some members of the Sen- 
ate may be surprised to learn that RFC di- 
rectors are not required by law to devote 
full time to their official duties. The statute 
governing the RFC is at variance with other 
basic statutes which require that members 
of Government boards and commissions give 
full time to their official! duties and refrain 
from pursuing outside interests. 

One would suppose that, with $10,000,000,- 
000 worth of assets under their supervision, 
embracing financial and business activities 
of every description and vitally important to 
the economic state of the Nation, the RFC 
directors would be busy enough in their Gov- 
ernment work without at the same time act- 
ing as directors or officers of private cor- 
porations. One would be led to this suppo- 
sition particularly in view of the fact that 
the RFC directors, besides acting as such for 
the parent RFC body, are simultaneously in- 
terlocked as directors or officers of its sub- 
sidiary corporations and constituent organi- 
zations. While the jurisdiction of the RFC 
has spread out to cover so great a profusion 
of activities that the agency has difficulty in 
accounting for them, at the same time, as 
the General Accounting Office states, it is 
“* #* * the general policy of the Board 
of Directors not to make broad delegations 
of functionalized responsibility and au- 
thority * * *” (House Doc. No. 674, p. 
16). That the directors can insist on keep- 
ing authority so closely held while doing 
only a part-time job for the Government is 
a clue to the maladministration of the RFC 
and the disposal difficulties inherited by its 
successor disposal agency. 


WHAT IS RFC POSITION? 


Of course, the RFC directors are not per- 
mitted to participate, any more than were 
the dollar-a-year men, in matters directly 
affecting their personal interest. But the 
fact that some of these directors, like the 
doliar-a-year men, retain their private con- 
nections with large corporations provides 
them with strategic opportunities to conform 
governmental functions to private ends. We 
must conclude that these directors either 
spend time in rendering private services 
which should properly be spent in rendering 
public service or else their public positions 
made them valuable to their private employ- 
ers. Both of these alternates are repugnant 
to standards of public service implicit in an 
office of the United States Government. 

The meager information available On the 
private business interests of RFC directors 
does not cleariy distinguish between cor- 
porate stockholdings and corporate employ- 
ment. I am informed that one RFC director 
is financially interested in 22 of the largest 
corporations in the country; another is a di- 
rector of or financially interested in 15 large 
corporations; a third is a director of 3 com- 
panies and financially interested in 9; a 
fourth has business connections with 5 large 
corporations. I do not have information on 
the private business interests of principal 
executive officers other than the directors. 

Mr. President, in what I have said here to- 
day Iam contending for a principle that must 
be maintained inviolate if we are to be worthy 
of our democratic heritage. Government 
must be run by public servants who serve no 
private masters. I am not attempting to 
specify what are the appropriate spheres of 
Government and private enterprise. The 
American system is made of free government 
and free enterprise. They are mutually sup- 
porting and each deserves the protection of 
the other. But both can be destroyed by the 
private supergovernment of big business, 

CONGRESS H‘S LEGISLATIVE JOB 

Congress in the coming session should ad- 
dress itself to legislative matters which will 
redeiine the working relationships of busi- 
ness and Government and promote free en- 





terprise by an effective antimonopoly pro- 
gram. 

During the recess I hope the Members will 
give careful study to S. 2482, the antimonop- 
oly bill, in the sponsorship of which I am 
privileged to participate, 





Extracts From Report on the Refugee 
Problem in the District of Y, Neumark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp extracts 
from the report on the refugee problem 
in the district of Y, Neumark. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


{Extracts from report on the refugee prob- 
lem in the district of Y, Neumark] 


The misery of the refugees began about 
the end of January and beginning of Febru- 
ary this year. All the houses in my parish, 
my own house included, were suddenly over- 
crowded with refugees. Part of them had 
tried to escape from the Russians, others 
who had originally intended to stay in their 
native places, afterwards found themselves 
also compelled to leave their homes. On 
their way they were exposed to the most 
brutal tortures. They were beaten and 
wounded by shots, many were murdered; a 
large number of women, girls, children, and 
even very old women of 70 and 80 years of 
age were raped, the latter Sometimes 30 times 
or more. Refugees who used the Oder 
bridges at K have all reported the same or 
similar things happening. The refugees suc- 
ceeded in bringing only a very small part of 
their belongings across the Oder. 

After the armistice, the Russians of the 
other side of the Oder called the German 
population back, thus causing a counter- 
movement of the previous wave of refugees. 
After a couple of weeks, however, they re- 
turned, as they were then driven out by the 
Poles. This time there were only totally 
exhausted and ragged old men, women, and 
children. The Poles had kept those who were 
able to work and had quartered them in 
labor camps. This time the refugees had 
hardly any of their belongings with them. 
Even clothes and shoes which they were 
wearing were stolen by the Poles. They 
looked indescribably worn out, ragged and 
starved. They dragged themselves forward 
on sticks, and most of them seemed to be 
seriously ill. 

The Germans on the other side of the river 
in the district of K, have suffered even more. 
A young girl told me that she was raped 
62 times; her mother was also raped several 
times. Even 8-year-old children were not 
spared this procedure, and all these atrocities 
were committed in public. 

The stream of refugees has not yet 
nded. They come along begging for lodg- 
ings, bread and potatoes. Since the villages 
are already overcrowded, they live in barns, 
stables, and barracks, most of which were 
damaged by artillery fire and are therefore 
useless as shelters. The refugees go from 
house to house, begging for something to 
eat. When they move on, they often leave 
dead persons behind in emergency shelters 
or on the roadsides, 
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Once when I went to K for business rea- 
sons I was asked to tell the authorities that 
a decree should be issued to the effect that 
refugees going in the direction of F, were 
to bring their dead with them to the refugee 
camp, instead of leaving them on the roads. 
The refugees, however, did not obey this order 
for fear that in that case they would not get 
rid of them. A most primitive so-called 
corpses-cellar has therefore been prepared 
in F, to which about 10 dead persons are 
brought every day. 

Thus the refugees lack even the privacy 
in life and death which the most primitive 
animals have. They have, of course, adopted 
the viewpoint that their life is not worth liv- 
ing, and the thought of death has become 
familiar with them. We who see them 
trekking through our district are unfortu- 
nately not in a position to help them, be- 
cause we ourselves are in need of assistance. 





Violation of Civil Liberties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude a release from the Department of 
Justice, dated July 30, 1946, protesting 
the recent mass murder in Monroe, Ga.: 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark disclosed 
today that the Department of Justice has 
received hundreds of telegrams and letters 
from public-spirited citizens and civic, reli- 
gious, labor, and veterans’ organizations from 
all sections of the Nation deploring and pro- 
testing the recent mass murder in Monroe, 
Ga. 

Mr. Clark stated: “These communications 
are too numerous to be answered at once 
by my Office. I am, therefore, making pub- 
lic, through the press, the progress of the 
immediate and complete Federal investiga- 
tion which began, at my direction, last Fri- 
day, July 26, as soon as the news of the crime 
reached Washington. 

“The Federal Bureau of Investigation has a 
sufficient force of agents on hand to pro- 
vide a thorough probe and the Civil Rights 
Section of the Department of Justice is ex- 
amining the legal and jurisdictional aspects 
of the case. The probe is being carried on 
in the tradition of the FBI—with dispatch, 
efficiency, and determination. The full fa- 
cilities of the Department of Justice are be- 
hind this investigation. 

“We hope for an early solution of these 
shocking murders. The entire record of our 
investigation will be made available to the 
Governor of Georgia, if necessary, for proper 
action of Georgia civil authorities. 

“This crime is an affront to decent Ameri- 
canism. Only due process of law sustains our 
claim to orderly self-government. I call upon 
all our citizens to repudiate mob rule and 
to assist the authorities to bring these 
criminals to justice. The lives and liberties 
of none of us are safe when forces of terror 
operate outside the laws of God and man. 

“I have talked with the President regarding 
this case and he has expressed to me his hor- 
ror at the crime, and his sympathy for the 
families of the victims. He has asked that 
the Department report its progress in the 
investigation and proceed with all its re- 
scurces to investigate this and any other 
crimes of oppression to ascertain if any Fed- 
eral statute can be applied to the apprehen- 
sion and prosecution of the criminals.” 








Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
Extension of Loans to Kaiser Interests 


REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam not opposed to the extension of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in accordance with the action just taken 
by the House. I favor it. 

Nevertheless, I desire to call to the at- 
tention of the House and of the country 
certain information which I have re- 
cently received in connection particularly 
with loans by the RFC to the Kaiser 
interests. 

In recent years we have seen instance 
after instance of the lavish use of the 
taxpayer’s money in respect to adminis- 
tration favorites who have handled Gov- 
ernment funds on a basis without prece- 
dent in history. 

The Members of the House will recall 
a statement by our able colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan |Mr. Woop- 
RUFF!, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 21, 1945—page 
AT56—based on a report by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to 
the effect that on an origina] cash in- 
vestment of $100,000 two Kaiser com- 
panies alone had earned net profits after 
renegotiation amounting to $27,274,- 
487.24. 

This was amazing enough, but a tabu- 
lation dated June 17, 1946, recently fur- 
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i Refunded through loans N« 
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nished me by the United States Maritime 
Commission indicates that in addition to 
the $100,000 cash investment, the Kaiser 
Ship Construction Cos. received the use 
of facilities costing the Government 
$234,180,547 and fees, bonuses, and 
other allowances between April 25, 1938, 
and May 31, 1946, amounting to $120,.- 
560,575. 

Now comes the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Recent correspondence with the RFC 
indicates loans to the Kaiser interests 
between March 4, 1942, and December 
22, 1944, amounting to $111,805,000. 

Of this total, there appears to have 
been outstanding on June 30, 1945, the 
sum of $102,788,198.13, or almost 10 per- 
cent of the total outstanding loans of the 
agency. Only $9,.016,800.37 had appar- 
ently been repaid on account of prin- 
cipal. 

What happened then? 

The loans appear to have been tech- 
nically in default, permitting foreclosure 
if advisable from a business standpoint. 
The action taken was a refunding op- 
eration. To the amount outstanding, 
$102,788,189.13, there was added over 
$11,500,000 understcod to be for post- 
war civilian production purposes and the 
total amounting to $114,328,380.23 was 
refunded or reloaned to the Kaiser in- 
terests. 

What was the basis of the extended 
loans? 

Well, about $34,510,000 out of the total 
was made payable on July 1, 1970, 25 
years hence, and, note this, without 1 
cent of interest payable at any time 
throughout that period. 

The balance of the loan was made pay- 
able on July 1, 1960, or 15 years hence, 
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with no interest payable for a pericd of 
over 2 years. 
What security has the RFC had for 


these loans? 

I assume that it has had a lien on the 
fixed assets of the Kaiser companies. It 
appears from the correspondence that 
it is also supposed to have been secured 
by profits of the companies as follow 

All net earnings except 15 percent 
after depreciation and amortization for 
tax purposes over the fixed amounts pay- 
able during the preceding year on ac 
count of principal from operations other 
than ship construction; and 

One hundred percent of all net earn- 
ings derived from ship construction. 

The data furnished by the RFC ap- 
pears to indicate that fixed assets are 
carried at $95,155,000, with apparently 
no allowance for depreciation. The 
ti- 
mony by the War Assets Administration 
indicating a hope to realize about 18 
percent of original cost on war assets 
generally and a much smaller percent- 
age on war plants and shipyards. 

The correspondence referred to with 
the RFC indicates that the Kaiser com- 
panies apparently turned over to RFC 
up to June 28, 1946 net earnings to the 
extent of $17,241,104.83. Yet, Mr. Speak- 
er, as J have already stated, a tabulation 
based on data recently received from 
the Maritime Commission indicates fees, 
bonuses, and other allowances, or partial 
net earnings, between April 25, 1938, and 
May 31, 1946, amounting to $120,560,575 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the record a table 
including figures received from the Mari- 
time Commission and from the RFC in 
this connection: 


(A) Compiled from data furnished by Maritime Commission tabulation dated June 17, 1946 
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(B) Data furnished by Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Continued 























| Authorized | Disbursed Maturity Amount 
tefunding loans(LBE) |— SS Amount ae principal Balance 
| Date Amount From— | To— | paid 
eit non si \— | 
Dio crcnccoianvectescaschanves | Aug. 18 and Sept. 26, 1945. .......- $79, 818, 000. 00 
Pinte NO. 9.42 ncncmadicscnemanensona 69, 500, 000. 00 | Nov. 17,1945 | May 31, 1946 | $59, 099,817.90 | July 1,1960 |__- 7 $59, 099, 817. 90 
Note No. 2 Oe ce etme 10, 318, 000. 00 |__._- Be ase 10, 318, 000. 00 |____- OBiincsncwl oo 4 Y, 835, 764. 86 
Dic bcdvancmcckannwacnens | Aug. 18 and Sept. 26, 1945.......2- 34, 510, 380. 23 j.....do_......- gto ete 34, 510, 380. 23 | July 1,1970 | 1,2 33, 239, 033. 04 
f 
eee anneal | 
Total........-------- | conindeieeuncpuardcecceneuneecepoooast 114, 328, 380. 23 | | 





NotE.—Net earnings clause effective with fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1942. 


80. 23 |  susicley a csunede Iexesnocaccance< SOR ie NRCS bates 1, 753, 582. 53 | 102, 174, 615. 80 





Payments due under said clause are each in the amount by which all of borrower’s net earn- 


ings resulting from its operations other than the construction of vessels, less 15 percent of said net earnings so resulting, after depreciation or amortization for tax purposes, exceeds 
tlie aggregate fixed amounts payable during preceding fiscal year on principal. 


Borrower's agreement to pay RFC 100 percent of its net profits derived from contracts for construction of vessels. 


One-half of amounts due under net-earnings clause and one-half of the amount due under the foregoing agreement are to be credited to reserve fund until it amounts to 


£2. 500,000, 


The foregoing net-carnings payments are applicable to all loans and are to be applied on all loans in order of their authorization. 


The reserve fund was permitted to be set up in the amount of $2,500,000, to be held by the RFC. 
taxes, and insurance if borrower’s income was insufficient to meet such charges. 


KAISER CO., INC., OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Below are listed amounts, dates collected, 
and method of application of all funds re- 
mitted by subject borrower to RFC from 
net fees, bonuses, and profits received by 
borrower for the performance of contracts 
for the construction and repair of shipyards 
and vessels entered into prior to July 1, 1945: 


| Total 


| De 

; ; edi ¢ 

] ff ctive | scuneend Applied - ¢ oe 0 
date | received | Principal | fund 


Oct. 17, 1944_|$2, 974, 228. 46.1 $1, 487, 114. 23/2 $1, 487, 114. 23 
Oct. 19, 1944_| 4, 608, 074, 78! 1 3, 595, 189. 01) 2:1, O12, 885. 77 
Apr. 6, 1945 869, 316. 53 1 434, 658. 27 3 434, 658. 26 
June 21, 1945_| 5, 500, 000. 00) ! 3, 434, 658. 26) 3 2, 065, 341. 74 
Apr. 3, 1946__| 1, 753, 582. 33) 41, 753, 582. 33 

June 28, 1946 , 030, 902. 73} #1, 535, 902. 73 











.|17, 241, 104. 83) 12, 241, 104.83) 5, 000, 000. 00 
| 


Total 

! Applied on loans Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8. 

2? RFC agreed with borrower to deposit in “reserve 
fund’’ one-half of net ship profits received from borrower 
until fund amounted to $2,500,000. The primary pur- 
pose of the fund was to provide a cushion for interest, 
taxes, and insurance if borrower’s income from its iron 
and steel division was insufficient to meet such charges. 
On Dee. 7, 1944, in lieu of making an additional loan, the 
RFC authorized borrower to withdraw from time to 
time not to exceed $1,500,000, to meet expenses in connec- 
tion with construction authorized up to that date for the 
iron and steel division. Authority was also given to per- 
mit withdrawals from time to time of not to exceed 
$1.000,000 for borrower's operating requirements in its 
iron and steel division. The full amount was with- 
drawn, 

* On Apr. 6and June 21, 1945, the fund was restored to 
its authorized amount of $2,500,000, which amount bor- 
rower was subsequently authorized to use for operating 
requirements in its iron and steel division. 

4 Applied on note No. 2o0f loan No. 9 and loan No. 10 


Mr. Speaker, these figures, if properly 
interpreted, call for explanation, par- 
ticularly in view of the enormous finan- 
cial assistance in other ways to the 
Kaiser empire with the people’s money. 

It seems to me that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should explain to 
the Congress and the people why so large 
a percent of all its outstanding loans has 
been made to the Kaiser interests; why 
in refunding over $114,000,000 worth of 
indebtedness, the repayment of over 
$34,500,000 was postponed for 25 years 
without one cent of interest payable at 
any time; and why at least $120,560,575, 
partial net profits earned by the Kaiser 
companies, has not been paid to the 
RFC in liquidation of the outstanding 
loans of the people’s money. 


Extracts From a Letter of Herrn B. P. 
From Bayreuth to Frau J. Sch. in Weimar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp extracts from a 
letter from Herrn B. P. from Bayreuth to 
Frau J. Sch. in Weimar, dated January 
15, 1946. 

There being no objection, the extracts 


were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[Extracts from a letter of Herrn B. P. Bay- 
reuth to Frau J. Sch. in Weimar, dated 
January 15, 1946] 


It will interest you to learn of present con- 
ditions in our old home in East Prussia. 
From my godfather in Saxony who has many 
connections with the one-time middle-class 
people there, I have learned many things that 
I would not withhold from you. 

First, there is an article in one of our local 
papers which quotes the Swiss Weltwoche. 
In this article it says: “Behind the Oder- 
Neisse line there lies a land without security, 
a land without law, a land of the outlawed, 
a land of death. Whoever has managed to 
leave the Polish zone and come into Russian- 
occupied territory begins to breathe some- 
what easier. Behind him lie empty and 
plundered towns, pestilence-ridden villages, 
concentration camps, and untilled fields, 
streets littered with corpses and lined with 
wayfarers and fugitives who rob the houses 
of the last remaining possessions of the 
owner.” 

The other day a former woman apothecary 
from Sensburg visited us here and reported 
to us in great detail, and with names, about 
the fates which numerous East Prussians had 
met in being evacuated to Siberia. One 
tailor who became ill there brought the 
names with him. A Koenigsberg lawyer, 
Samlowski, died there, likewise two veteri- 
narians from §.; another lawyer went insane 
before he died. Married couples were sepa- 
rated and under conditions only too well 
known, work on the land. A schoolmate of 
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the daughter of the woman who visited us 
was able to return after she became sick in 
the Ural Mountains. 

A Koenigsberg wholesaler also told us about 
the last days of our home town. District 
Leader Wagner was hung. The Volks-sturm 
fought to the last drop of blood—even after 
the situation was hopeless. Eighty percent 
fell, among them the mayor, Dr. Will, the 
Harbor Supervisor Behrends, Construction 
Chief Mueller, and Councilman Eberhard. 
A part of the Volks-sturm, under the substi- 
tute leadership of Gauleiter Gross herr took 
refuge in the police headquarters and were 
blown up. Koenigsberg endured a 30-hour 
artillery bombardment which resulted in the 
complete destruction of the remaining sub- 
urbs. After that the mob plundered for 9 
days. More than 20,000 Germans remained 
in Koenigsberg; of these, 300 die daily. For 
the people who are employed, 400 grams of 
bread and some salt are provided. All hos- 
pitals were merged in the Krankenhaus der 
Barmherzigkeit. The nurses had to carry 
some of the sick on their backs from the 
Rossgarten to the Alten Pillauer Land- 
Strasse. Professor Dr. Boettner became the 
director and the doctors were Frick, Hoffman, 
Kunze, and Francke. Professor Joachim shot 
himself. Professor Unterberger took poison, 
The doctors Grauert, Teichert, and Kunckel 
likewise committed suicide. 

Pastor R. remained in Koenigsberg until 
June and brought with him a factual re- 
port. The dead had to be buried by the 
pastor himself. Further suicides were: Pro- 
fessor Sonn, lawyer Kaschade, and state at- 
torney Kudicke—just a few out of a great 
many. Also capitalist Feyerabend-Palm- 
nicken, the dentist Grammatzki and Frau 
Dr. Kunckel went the same way. 

The owner of the apothecary at the “Ross- 
garten Markt” spoke with my godfather. He 
was employed in an ambulatorium in Kalt- 
hof, and he, therefore, knows some exact 
figures. Amoig other things he had to ap- 
portion the sick among the hospitals. He 
calculates that the number of deaths daily 
is from 500 to 600 At the last distribution 
of food tickets, there were still 30,000 people; 
at the preceding distribution there were 45,- 
000. There is no light, no water, and no 
gas. He also had dealings with Dr. Kecker 
and Dr. Piontek whom he left in Koenigs- 
berg when he succeeded in getting away in 
a fantastic manner in November. This proj- 
ect cost him 1,500 reichsmarks and a num- 
ber of shirts. Water was secured from the 
stagnant castle-pool. I myself saw the 
wooden bridge burned down to the posts. 
Thirty to forty people pulled requisitioned 


water-wagons through the streets. 
nigsberg everything is reported destroyed, 
only a few scattered houses remain here and 
there as for instance on Koenigseck. Loll, 
of the board of health and his wife are dead, 
also the physician Dr. Abernetty and family, 
Dr. Sett, Dr Gauer-Steindamm and Frau Dr. 


In Koe- 


Hensel. Merchant Schelieng reported that 
his parents, Councillor Dr. Shellong and wife 
took their own lives. 

Merchant Schmall reported to my god- 
father that in October his cousin, a daughter 
of the deceased Professor Hilbert, made an 
escape after an adventurous trip from Rau- 
schen-Georgenswalde. The aged mother, 
widow of the professor, was evicted and the 
house completely emptied. The old lady then 
died of hunger-typhus in a little shack, and 
had to be buried by her daughter in the 
Rauschener cemetery 

Finally, a woman reported to R., a school- 
friend of mine (she is now with four little 
children on the Weser), that she was forcibly 
detained in Roessel on her journey from 
Sensburg. There she had to do the com- 
monest and dirtiest work for which she re- 
ceived 200 grams of bread a day. Grain can- 
not be harvested because no machines or 
scythes are available Lacking horses, the 
Polish Communists hitch German women to 
the plows. There is a tremendous number 
of suicides. In a village of 700 people there 
were 400 suicides. 

These reports are sent to me by very 
critical people whom I myself know. 





Mr. Bellamy’s Talk to City Club, 
May 11, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the last in a series of articles 
by Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This series is called 
A Trip Through Hell, and depicts Mr. 
Bellamy’s impressions of Europe as it 
appeared early in the spring of the year. 


Mr. President, members of my first and 
favorite club, ladies and gentlemen of the 
radio audience: 

When I returned a few days ago, after a 
month spent mostly in Germany and Aus- 
tria, I felt like a prisoner recently released 
from a dark and noisome dungeon in the 
bowels of the earth, where there was no sun, 
no light, no hope. I can never tell you how 
good it seemed again to stand, a freeman, 
in a free country, under God’s blue sky and 
bright sun. Truly did I feel as if I had made 
a trip through the nether regions. 

I hardly know where to begin to tell you 
about what I saw, because I saw so much, 
and of course, my heart and mind are full 
of the subject. 

At the outset, 1 want to 1aake clear that I 
do not consider myself an expert on condi- 
tions in Germany. All my life I have dis- 
counted those who spend a month in a 
foreign country and then write a book about 
it. Neither have I at my finger tips a great 
quantity of statistics, although I brought 
back a tremendous amount of statistical 
matter, 
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I shall, therefore, restrict myself to telling 
you what I actually saw, and what people on 
the ground told me. If I draw conclusions, 
I ask you to remember they are only my con- 
clusions, and I don’t want you to accept 
them unless you think them reasonable on 
the showing of facts. 

The opportunity to make the trip came 
through an invitation from Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson. There had been a great 
deal of criticism of our performance in Ger- 
many, and so far as I can get at Secretary 
Patterson's motive, it was to expose a group 
of experienced newspapermen and maga- 
zine people to the facts, in the hope they 
might come back and advise him, in the first 
instance, and the American people, in the 
second, as to what they saw. 

No effort was made to control our investi- 
gation or to feed us the Army’s preconceived 
ideas. All our questions were answered 
freely. It was made clear that some of the 
answers were off the record for security rea- 
sons, but we all felt that we had had a 
Square deal from the Army and that, if we 
came to the wrong conclusions it was our own 
fault, because all of us had had enough 
training in sorting out the false from the 
true not to be taken in. 

I say that the Army treated us fairly. That 
would be a very ungenerous way to put it. 
The Army took us to its heart and spared 
no effort or expense to make our hard trip 
as comfortable as possible. They housed us 
in the best quarters they had throughout 
Europe, fed us the best food they could lay 
their hands on, and treated us always as VIP, 
which, in the Army vernacular, means Very 
Important People. I hope it did not turn any 
of our heads. The trip was exceedingly 
strenuous, particularly for those of us of 
riper years, because any of you who have 
been in the Army know that if there is any- 
thing in the world an Army man h-tes, it is 
idle time, and our schedule was so full from 
morn to dewy eve, and from dewy eve until 
midnight, that Satan found very little for 
idle hands to do. 

We traveled on a C-—54, one of those mag- 
nificent transport planes used in the latter 
part of the war for transatlantic travel. 

We left Washington on April 9, a party of 
14 newspaper and magazine editors, with a 
plane crew of 9 and 3 public-relations offi- 
cers from the Army as guides, mentors, and 
friends. The crew’s performance was most 
impressive. The plane flew without a hitch, 
and the extreme skill of the pilots extri- 
cated us from at least one dangerous situa- 
tion, when we had to land in a pea soup fog. 

Likewise, the public-relations officers 
throughout the trip were most helpful. If 
there ever were 14 sheep who were in dan- 
ger of being lost, strayed, or stolen, we were 
those sheep, and we kept our shepherds busy 
all the time. 

The route to Europe took us to Newfound- 
land, the Azores, and Paris, whereas on our 
return voyage we started from London and 
proceeded via the Azores, Bermuda, to Wash- 
ington. About 20 hours of actual flying time 
was the schedule both ways, with two 3-hour 
stops at the intermediate points for break- 
fast, lunch, or dinner, as the occasion might 
be. The average altitude maintained over 
the ocean was 9,000 feet. 

In Europe we used the plane for the long 
hops, such as Paris to Frankfort, Frankfort 
to Berlin, Berlin to Munich, Frankfort to 
Vienna and Rome to London. Automobiles 


were put at our disposal for the shorter hops 
in Germany, and we enjoyed one overnight 
train trip from Vienna to Salzburg in a pri- 
vate train, variously described to have been 
Himmler’s or Von Ribbentrop’s, a streamliner 
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which compared very favorably in appoint- 
ments with the latest de luxe trains here. 

I have tried to figure out what you would 
be most interested in, and have decided to 
treat the subject under the following head- 
ings: What was the amount of damage done 
to Germany by the war? What are the 
actual living conditions in Germany today? 
What kind of a job is the American occupa- 
tion force doing? What kind of a job are 
the three other allies doing in their zones 
of Germany? How long a job are we in for 
in Germany? Are we adequately prepared 
for this job? How about the Army’s morale 
and behavior? 

First, then, as to the damage in Germany. 
It is colossal. It baffles description. All the 
main cities of Germany are destroyed. It is 
as if Milwaukee, Kansas City, Buffalo and 
places of similar size, were the largest cities 
remaining in America. 

Take Berlin, for example. All the central 
portion of Berlin has been wiped out com- 
pletely. One feels as if he were walking 
through the anteroom of hell. The power 
and might of the allied air attack was almost 
unbelievable. Their great buildings have 
been completely flattened out, leaving the 
resultant pile of debris two or three stories 
high. In other cases part of the walls of 
buildings are standing, but all the interior 
is caved in from the roof down. 

And Berlin, as all of you will remember 
who were there in the old days, was a spec- 
tacle of magnificence. Unter den Linden is 
a shambles. Sieges Alle and the houses of 
Parliament are completely ruined. The 
Reichschancellory, where Hitler is supposed 
to have shot himself and Eva Braun, is a 
living memorial to the mutability of human 
affairs and the certain fate of any man who 
thinks himself God. 

It has been estimated that it would take 
10 trains a day, of 50 cars each, or 5CO cars 
a day, for 365 days a year, for 16 years, to 
clear out the rubble in Berlin before se- 
rious reconstruction could start. Thousands 
of bodies are still in the ruins, and the sickish 
odor compounded of wet plaster, pulverized 
brick and stone and rotting bodies, hangs 
over it all. I shall never be able to get that 
stench out of my mind. I will venture to 
say that, :s far as Berlin is concerned, the 
city will never reconstruct the devastated 
central portion. Rather it will build around 
this ruin and allow it to be gradually cov- 
ered by the debris of time. Possibly a 
thousand years from now somebody will ex- 
cavate those portions of the city, as the 
Roman Forum was excavated centuries after 
Caesar Augustus had fallen into clay. 

Like destruction was visited on many 
other German cities we visited, particularly 
Nuremberg, Munich, Frankfort, and Stutt- 
gart. We did not get into the Russian zone at 
all, but the ruins there, they told us, were 
even more terrible, particularly in Dresden. 
Nor did we visit the British or French zones, 
but all reliable authority agree that the 
Germans, who asked for it, got it. 

In wandering through these awful scenes, 


"my mind reverted constantly to those ter- 


rible nights when the rain of death came 
incessantly from the sky, and to the terri- 
fied inhabitants it must have seemed as if 
God had deserted them. Great cornices of 
buildings came crashing down, sweeping 
everything before them. Block busters, en- 
tered crowded tenement houses through the 
roof and exploded, killing everyone in the 
building and burying their bodies under 
the mass of brick, stone, and mortar. All in 
all, the first preconception with which I 
had gone to Germany which I had to change, 
was the one as to how long it would be before 
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Germany could ever again threaten the 
peace of the world. It is my opinion that, 
even if all the occupying forces were pulled 
out and the Nazis put back in control, it 
would be 25 years before German could ever 
again wage aggressive warfare. I know that 
I am on debatable ground here, but that is 
my opinion. 

But we are not going to pull out, at least 
I hope. 

I came back to the United States, firmly 
resolved on one thing, and that is that I 
would never cease to raise my voice against 
those foolish people would would pull our 
Army out of Europe and for the second time 
render America the laughing stock of the 
world. Rather I shall, so far as in me lies, 
be a flaming evangel for trying to make the 
United Nations Organization work and not 
spare American money, brains, and man- 
power in the effort. 

I have always thought that the most tragic 
mistake made by a great nation in the his- 
tory of the world was when America took the 
wrong fork of the road in 1919-20 and de- 
serted the League of Nations. God grant 
that we shall not do it again. 

The Germans that I talked to, and they 
were very numerous, exhibited with few ex- 
ceptions very little regret over their course 
of action. They are all sorry about the out- 
come of the war, of course, but as far as I 
could see, most of them did not have much 
regret at having started the war. Many of 
them believe that, except for a little bad luck 
here and there, Hitler would have won, and 
this leads to a sullen rancor that will not he 
plowed out of the hearts of the present gen- 
eration of Germans. 

Living conditions in German cities, and I 
continue to speak about the cities because 
the German power and economy were par- 
ticularly built about the cities, are very diffi- 
cult. Public transportation has been re- 
stored only in spots. For the most part, the 
Germans walk to and from work or use 
bicycles. To transport personal possessions 
in any amount they have fallen to the use 
of push carts. One sees many, many push 
carts in every German city, many of them 
being dragged by old men and women or by 
children. 

The food ration is very severe. In the 
American zone we are now trying to main- 
tain a ration of 1,255 calories a day, and at 
one of our stops the American commander 
served our crowd for lunch a German ration 
for the entire day. It was most unpalatable 
food—black bread, a sort of soybean mash, 
bits of fat that looked like lard, and ersatz 
coffee. 

Doubtless one could stay alive on this, but 
one would not enjoy living. 

In most hotels of southern 'Germany there 
is a sign over every water tap saying, “Do 
not drink this water because it is contam- 
inated.” That item in itself must add con- 
siderably to the unhappiness of life in Ger- 
many today, and it is due only to the rigor- 
ous enforcement of inoculation regulations 
that typhus and typhoid have been kept 
down, 


The food situation in zones occupied by the © 


French and British is worse than in the 
American zone. The fact is that we do not 
know very much about the condition in the 
Russian zone. 

In the division of Germany into four parts, 
Russia took the bread basket, which was the 
northeast portion of Germany, including 
Prussia and the Brandenburg marshes. Our 
section of southern Germany, broken down 
into three major states—Bavaria, Wirttem- 
berg-Baden, and Greater Hesse—contain a 
good many manufacturing industries of one 
sort and another, but very little food-pro- 
ducing areas of consequence. The British 
zone, Which takes in the Ruhr, and the 
French zone, which takes in western Ger- 
many, are doing very poorly in the matter of 
food, because neither the British nor French 
nave a surplus of food, Britain having had 


for many years to import a large part of her 
own. 

What the calorie intake in the British and 
French zones actually is cannot be deter- 
mined accurately, because it varies so much 
from month to month, but it has often been 
down to the actual starvation point and will 
be again. 

People ask me if I saw anybody starving. 
How does anybody know whether a person 
is starving unless he drops over on the pave- 
ment or hunts a hole to die? I know this: 
There is a great deal of human suffering, 
short of actual death, between 3,600 calories 
a day, the average American consumption, 
and 1,255, the present ration in the Ameri- 
can zone of Germany. 

In considering the food situation of Ger- 
many, it is necessary to remember that there 
is a political as well as human aspect to it. 
Even if one has no pity for Germans, either 
individually or collectively, there remains 
the question of what happens to Germany if 
it passes a certain stage of desperation. A 
great many people think that the Russian 
Soviet Republics would be very glad to wel- 
come such sufferers into its large and capa- 
cious bosom. and I take it that most Ameri- 
cans do not want that. Therefore, when the 
President appeals for food to feed Europe, 
including our former enemies, we must re- 
member it is not wholly charity, but good 
politics also not to create an industrial and 
economic debacle in central Europe which 
would hurl untold thousands of men into 
the hands of the Soviets. 

I think every American who has had a 
chance to study Germany has come out in 
agreement or one point, namely, that under 
the quadripartite control of Germany we 
shall never get very far. General McNarney, 
the commander of all American troops in 
Europe, sits on the four-way control council 
in Berlin, with representatives of the British, 
French, and Soviets. No action can be taken, 
under the conditions of the set-up, without 
unanimous consent, which means, practically 
speaking, that no action of importance is ever 
taken on anything, because the Russians are 
not cooperative, and that is flat. 

Exactly what the Russians are driving at 
in Germany no one knows, except that one 
is entitled to suspect that Russia would like 
to make Communists out of as many Ger- 
mans as possikie. The Russian behavior is 
an enigma. They fire freely on American 
planes which venture a few yards over the 
international boundary, or which the Soviet 
gunners think have done so. A C-47 pre- 
ceding us into the Vienna airport was thus 
fired on. The Lord knows whether the plane 
was actually over the boundary or not, be- 
cause when one is flying a mile or more in 
the air it is rather hard to be sure within a 
yard or two just where the line is. When 
called to task for these unfriendly acts, the 
Russians shrug their shoulders and laugh. 
They take such complaints in high good 
humor. They say their army is not very well 
disciplined and that boys will be boys and 
that soldiers like to shoot at flying objects. 

After being in Germany for a month, one 
is inclined to believe that the American gen- 
eral was right when he said that the average 
Russian general knew only three English 
words, “Bottoms up” and “no.” 

The paralyzing effect of quadripartite con- 
trol is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
realm of industry. Germany had a more 
delicately specialized industrial system than 
any other nation in the world. We in Amer- 
ica are accustomed to manufacturing parts 
for an airplane or an automobile in many far- 
separated spots, finally bringing them to the 
point of assembly, but the specialization was 
even greater in Germany. 

An example of this might be the Daimler- 
Benz automobile works at Stuttgart, which 
we visited. The plant got a terrific blasting 
from the British and American Air Forces, 
but a good deal of the rubble has now been 
removed and a manful attempt is being made 
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to get started again manufacturing trucks. 
Although the French removed everything not 
too hot or too heavy to uiry during their 
presence in Stuttgart, and this accounted for 
most of the new machines, the old machines 
have been largely repaired, and operations 
are ready to start. 

But how do you start when all the coal 
comes from the Ruhr, and the British can’t 
seem to get the coal production started in 
the Ruhr? This is probably due to two or 
three reasons, one being that the Germans 
naturally do not want to mine any more coal 
than they have to for their conquerors, and, 
second, because of the fact that the food 
allowed the German miner in the Ruhr is so 
limited they simply can’t perform the hard 
labor of mining effectively on such empty 
bellies. 

Furthermore, various parts for the 
Daimler truck which our people want to 
start manufacturing at Stuttgart, came 
from zones of Germany occupied by other 
nations, I can’t list these parts accurately, 
but say the spark plugs come from Saxony, 
which is in the Russian zone. You might 
just as well talk to a stone wall as to talk 
to the Russians about spark plugs. Other 
portions of the truck came from the French 
zone, and the French are almost as tough 
as the Russians. Between the British and 
American forces there is much more give 
and take, but by no means enough. 

It is not too much to say that German 
industry has not got off dead center. In 
fact, one could almost maintain the thesis 
that there is no German industry worthy 
of the name at the time. That is why it 
is so silly for some correspondents to send 
out stories, as has been done, that Germany 
is now in the full flood of production. The 
next time you read statements like that don’t 
pay any attention to them, because they 
just aren’t true. 

To return for a moment to the quadripar- 
tite agreement, it must be remembered that 
regulations defining the relations of the Allies 
in Germany and dividing up the country 
are to be found in the Potsdam declaration 
and refinements of it worked out since. 

In consequence, the present state of affairs 
as regards over-all control of Germany can't 
be altered until there is a a peace treaty, and 
Secretary Byrnes and the other foreign 
ministers do not seem to be getting ahead 
very fast in bringing this about. Personally, 
I think it is a matter for a higher authority 
than Byrnes. I thing that Truman, Attlee, 
ani Stalin are the only people on earth who 
can really settle some of these questions, 
and they do not seem to be operating on the 
problem right now. In the meantime, the 
German problem marks time. We are mak- 
ing far greater progress in the denazification 
of Germany and in rendering her impotent to 
wage war than we are in putting Germany 
on the way to attain self-support, which the 
Potsdam Declaration piously set up as an 
objective. 

Careful categories have been worked out 
as to the proposed steel production that will 
be allowed in Germany, and the number of 
chemicals, etc., which can be manufactured. 
Certain products are ruled out entirely, these 
being those essential for war, and certain 
others will be strictly limited as to quantity. 
Make no mistake, the policing of this job is 
complete and thorough. At the present 
time, German factories which have been de- 
clared surplus are being blown up every day 
or dismantled, and their machinery moved to 
the nations which, under the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, are entitled to reparations. This 
means primarily Russia, 

But denazification, while vitally necessary 
to preserve the peace of the world, has had 
@ very paralyzing effect on German civil 
and industrial life. To put the matter 


bluntly, most of the efficient people in Ger- 
many who had the drive and the imagina- 
tion and the ability to run things, were Nazis 
While it is true that the American occupa- 
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tion force has gone much further in the de- 
nazification process, so far as we can get in- 
formation, than have the British, French or 
the Russians, each of the victorious nations 
has been doing denazification work along its 
own lines. One suspects that the Russian 
method is more direct and that they will 
not have on their hands, when they have 
finished, great areas of stockades filled with 
storm troopers. 

I was not able to get any accurate figures 
as to the number of active Nazis in stockades 
under guard. They range all the way from 
100,000 in our own zone to 400,000 for Ger- 
many as a whole, but the latter figure is pure 
guess work. Suffice it to say, however, that 
the screening process is being carried on rig- 
orously. . 

After the flare-up which accompanied Gen- 
eral Patton’s remark that he thought de- 
nazification could be carrie too far, General 
Eisenhower put into effect a very drastic 
order for denazification. No one who had 
held a position of honor or trust in the public 
Service or an important position in industry, 
can retain it, if it can be proven that he is 
a Nazi. The result is that there is nobody 
left to run the industries of Germany ex- 
cept old men, cripples, and boys. The same 
thing applies to the efforts which our mill- 
tary authorities have been making to set up 
a civil government in the American occupa- 
tion zone. 

We sat in a number of cabinet meetings 
with the newly constituted German civil 
authorities. One could not help but be 
struck with the advanced age of most of the 
German administrators. Many of them pos- 
sessed records of the most astounding hero- 
ism in resisting tyranny. Many of them had 
been in concentration camps. Many were 
awaiting execution when the Nazis collapsed. 
All honor indeed to Germans like this, but 
I repeat that the leadership which will ulti- 
mately make Germany a self-supporting na- 
tion and turn her into a democracy, will not 
come from these men. In fact, it won’t come 
from anyone for a generation, as I look at it. 

I walked through a German stockade at 
Dachau, the horror camp, where there were 
20,000 young Nazi storm troopers, Hitler 
youth, and so on, incarcerated. If I ever saw 
a bunch of ornery, tough, unreconstructed 
rattlesnakes, those young men were it. If 
anyone thinks you can reform this particular 
group by kind treatment, he is a lot more 
naive than I. I would as soon try to reform 
a boa constrictor by feeding him a bowl of 
warm milk. In my opinion, these young 
killers, in whom the bloodlust was encour- 
aged to such an extent that it dominated 
all their thinking, will have to be incarcerat- 
ed all the rest of their lives, and if the 
Americans do not do it, someone else will 
have to, unless the world wants another war 
within a generation. 

If released, these determined assassins Of 
mankind would seize control of Germany in 
a twinkling, and although, as I have said, it 
would take a generation, in my opinion, even 
if left to their own devices, before they could 
rebuild the German might so as to challenge 
the peace of the world, there would never be 
any doubt as to their objective or their 
ability to reach it. 

One of the most interesting episodes of 
our entire trip was the day we spent in 
Nuremberg, in attendance on the trial of the 
war criminals. 

You are all familiar with the four-way tel- 
ephone system which has been developed 
there for the eonvenience of spectators. Af- 
ter your credentials have been validated, and 
believe me, nobody gets into that trial with- 
out a caieful scrutiny, you take your seat and 
adjust one of the head telephone sets. You 
may get the trial in English, French, Russian, 
or German, no matter what language is being 
used in the case that day, and a translator 
of each of the four tongues will repeat word 
for word what the witnesses have said, what 


the prosecutor has said, and what the court 
has said. 

The day we were there Dr. Alfred Rosenberg 
was testifying in his own behalf. He, you 
will remember, was the so-called idea man 
for the Nazis, and the greatest international 
art thief ever left unhung, outside of Hitler 
and Goering. He set up the Rosenberg task 
forces, whose job was to ferret out priceless 
works of art from all the conquered countries 
in Europe. 

Of course, the defendants in their dock 
were the cynosure of every eye. Headed by 
fat Goering, they made a horrible sight. One 
could not help wondering how these men 
ever could have turned the world upside 
down. They looked, most of them, like sec- 
ond rate German burghers, struck through 
with a degenerate streak. 

To one who has heard a good many Ameri- 
can lawsuits in his time, it seemed that the 
court allowed the witnesses to stray pretty 
far from the point at times. And that eve- 
ning at a dinner given us by Mr. Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, Chief American prosecutor, 
we asked him why. He Said he agreed that 
the court did allow too much latitude and 
that he and the other prosecutors had made 
many appeals to the court to shorten up the 
process, but that he himself agreed with the 
court that it was necessary in this case to set 
up a perfect record, and hence his criticism 
was only one of degree. 

Mr. Jackson made the point very clear that 
the United Nations were trying, after this 
war, to set up a new principle of law, namely, 
that a whole class of citizens and not just 
a king or a Napoleon Bonaparte, can be held 
guilty of prosecuting an aggressive war, in 
defiance of treaties solemnly entered into. 
How big this class might be depends on the 
decision of the court, expected shortly, as 
to whether membership in certain specified 
organizations like the storm troopers, was 
criminal per se. If the court decides that it 
was, then there will be several hundred thou- 
sand defendants brought to the bar of justice. 

I remarked to the Justice that this indi- 
cated to me pretty clearly that America had 
better win all the wars she was in from now 
on. He smiled and said that was one way of 
looking at it, but that he thought, if the 
record of German atrocity was complete 
enough, it could be proved that this was 
indeed a different war than ever before 
waged in the history of war. That is, it 
was the most terrible conspiracy against the 
decency of man and that it was more widely 
participated in than any other conspiracy. 
He could envision in the future a war which 
would not be an aggressive war but which 
would be a clean war or almost an honorable 
war, by comparison. 

Mr. Jackson asserted that this was the 
most completely documented case in all his- 
tory, owing to the German's habit of me- 
thodical record keeping. At the end, the 
Allied armies moved in so fast on the beaten 
Germans that our forces were able to seize 
almost complete records of the Nazi Party's 
activities. Some of them were buried in salt 
mines. Some were found in freight cars, 
and others in warehouses and other hiding 
places. But the net result of it was that a 
complete record of Nazi Party members was 
got, with a complete account of the activ- 
ities of each member, too. So that when a 
man was accused of a specific crime the pros- 
ecutor had the evidence to prove it. 

Mr. Jackson said he knew that some of 
the dramatic effect had gone out of the trial 
by reason of its prolongation. He thought, 
however, that this was a far lesser evil than 
it would have been to hurry the trial and 
not make the record. 

I hope I have made it clear by what I 
have said up to this point, that problem of 
handling Germany over the next few years 
is one fraught with infinite complication 
and difficulty. And I want to return now 
to a theme which I have already mentioned, 
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namely: What is America’s will with regard 
to its promise to participate as a full partner 
in the guaranteeing of a durable peace? 

For, if we are not going to do exactly that, 
we ought to pull our Army out of Germany 
immediately and let the chips fall where 
they may. Personally, I think this would 
be a horrible thing to do and stamp us as 
poltroons and slackers before all the world. 

This great country of ours can develop, un- 
der the goad, the most tremendous military 
power of any nation on earth. We have 
proved this twice within 25 years, but con- 
versely, we have the shortest memory of 
any great nation on earth. As soon as the 
shooting is over, we are prone to believe 
the war is over, too. The British know 
better than thet. They have seen wars come 
and go, and have stood by, both during 
the war and peace. They are used to main- 
taining armies of occupation in all the four 
corners of the earth. We seem to get bored 
with it. There comes all too scon a point 
where as the result of minor vexations and 
irritations, we say, “To the devil with it, 
we are going home.” 

But there is no secure haven from atom 
bombs or even from rocket bombs. There 
is no safe asylum left in the world for a 
man who is not willing to fight for his asylum. 
I wish that all within sound of my voice 
would preach this to all his neighbors. 

Although I am not at liberty to mention 
the detailed disposition of our troops in 
Europe, I can and will say that I believe we 
have spread our Army too thin for safety, 
not possibly too thin for governance of 
a docile, beaten enemy, but too thin in case 
of any international involvement. 

Now I am no alarmist about Russia. I 
think the Russians have very bad manners, 
internationally speaking, but I do not think 
they want war, and I do not think the United 
States wants war. In fact, a war between 
the Russians and the Americans would be 
the most terrific thing in history, because 
neither could get at the other without a 
tremendous expenditure for maintaining 
lines of communication before either side 
could hope to strike a decisive blow. In 
the meantime, however, such a war might be 
prolonged indefinitely by air power and atom 
bombs, with a frightful loss of life. But 
if anyone thinks he could conquer Russia, 
which is sprawled all over two continents, 
with atom bombs, he ought to have his head 
examined. Try bombing Siberia in your 
mind some time and see how many bombs 
it would take. 

But while convinced there is no imme- 
diate danger of war with Russia, provided 
we are firm without being provocative, which 
we have not been up to date, I am forced to 
say this also, that if Marshal Stalin were 
inimically disposed toward America, he could 
not have hoped, in his wildest dream, that 
that would have happened to our armed 
might which has happened since VE-day. 
An Army of over 8,000,000 men, on land and 
sea, will have been whittled down by Janu- 
ary 1 to 1,500,000, and according to Mr. Tru- 
man’s own idea of adequacy, it will be fur- 
ther reduced to 1,070,000 by July 1, 1947. 

If you get out the map of the world and 
spot the points which we have to garrison, 
you will see what I mean when I say the 
Army is spread out too thin. 

Furthermore, owing to the clamor of Mom 
and Pop, Sister Sue, and Sweetheart Mary, 
to get Johnny home, the morale of the men 
abroad was for a time badly shot. This is 
not entirely their fault, because they, like 
their fellow Americans at home, did not have 
any proper idea as to what America was 
getting into in this war and what we in- 
evitably would have to commit ourselves 
to in the after-war period. 

But when you consider the plight of an 
Officer commanding an important American 
post in Germany, the business is not less 
than tragic. Not only have his enlisted men 
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been depleted in numbers, but he hes lost his 
most seasoned combat troops and they have 
been replaced by youngsters who have had 
only a few months’ basic training. The re- 
sult of the demobilization on the officer per- 
sonnel has been even more devastating, be- 
cause, say what you will about the great and 
decisive contribution of GI Joe in winning 
the war, it has been the officer corps which 
has done the thinking and planning for 
GI Joe. You could not have a victory with- 
out both. And it does take longer to train 
an officer than a private. Furthermore, the 
officer capable of taking executive responsi- 
bility is harder to find than a good private. 

In America we make an ido] out of GI Joe, 
and properly so, and after war it becomes 
open season to take pot shots at generals, 
but this, after all, is a very short-sighted 
policy. What was the contribution of Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, expressed in terms of 
GI Joes? Was it 1,000, 500,000, 1,000,000, or 
what was it? At any rate, it was a very 
disproportionate figure. 

We trained thousands of men for American 
military government, and then let nearly all 
of them go home. 

The commanding officer of such an Ameri- 
can outpost in Germany as I have just re- 
ferred to, has been at his wit’s end the last 
6 months, because of changes in his officer 
personnel. He never knew from day to day 
whether his executive officer would be with 
him or on the way home. He had tried to 
break in new assistants constantly, and the 
new assistants were generally not as good 
as the men who had quit. 

We stand at the parting of the ways in 
this matter right now. Unless the selective- 
service law is extended for another year, I 
think we might as well give up and admit 
that we are licked and come home, because 
without it we shall not be able to maintain 
an army even of the inadequate size recom- 
mended by President Truman. 

I wish you could all see that Army of ours 
in Germany. Despite the excessive rate of 
demobilization, you would be proud of it. 
You would be proud of the competence of 
the enlisted men and you would be proud of 
the generals. You would not believe it pos- 
sible for first lieutenants and captains, young- 
sters like your boy or mine, who started out 
oftentimes as enlisted men and worked up, 
to do the job they are doing in running Ger- 
man communities and often German coun- 
ties. You would not believe that they could 
possibly show so much poise, judgment, and 
executive ability, with so little experience. 
You expect this sort of thing from a general, 
but when you find it in a first lieutenant or 
captain, then you know that the man must 
be an American, because those things don’t 
happen to a similar degree, in other armies. 

There is another group contributing to the 
management of the American occupation of 
Germany to which specia. praise should be 
given, and that is the group of political ad- 
visers, of whom Col. W. W. Dawson, of Western 
Reserve Law School, was a conspicuous ex- 
ample. And others whom I met in Germany 
were Dr. James K. Pollock of the Wiirttem- 
berg-Baden outfit, and Dr. Walter Dorn, spe- 
cial political adviser to General Clay. These 
men mostly came from the colleges of Amer- 
ica. Some of them taught modern European 
history and others taught law. Under their 
skillful guidance, men who were merely sol- 
diers a year or so ago are fast learning the 
intricacies of European politics and, believe 
me, they are intricate. Some of the loyalties 
and conflicting pressure groups in the older 
countries of Europe go back for a thousand 
years. 

Politics in a city like Cleveland, which 
sometimes seems intricate to the uninitiate, 
is an open book compared to the devious cur- 
rents and cross currents in one of the older 
European capitals. Because in those cities 
one not only expects to find, and does find, 
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the prejudices indigenous to those regions, 
but cne has to count always on the active in- 
terference in domestic affairs cf various out- 
side interested powers. The whole thing con- 
stitutes a jigsaw puzzle. 

No; I shall not join the ranks of those 
gunning for the ojficer personnel of the 
United States Army. There have been some 
ineffective officers, undoubtedly, and some 
unduly harsh officers, but on the whole they 
measure up to constitute about the finest 
group of Americans I know anywhere. They 
are loyal, devoted, and true. If the Ameri- 
cans at home had half the gumption, half 
the courage, half the guts, half the know- 
how, it would be a better country. 

And while we are talking about the Army, 
let’s consider the behavior of GI Joe in 
Europe. 

I firmly believe that Joe is all right. He 
got a little out of hand at the end of the 
war, as did the troops of every nation in 
Europe. He drank a little tco much, ran 
around a little too much with the wrong kind 
of girls, but Joe had been trained for several 
years in the fine art of killing, and one 
doesn't reconcile red-blooded young men, so 
indoctrinated, to an endless succession of 
evenings punctuated by marshmallow roasts. 

I cannot imagine what has motivated 
some writers and publishers to traduce the 
American Army as they have done. Truly 
have I read articles in America which were 
for more deadly in their effect on our Army 
than anything the Germans had done since 
the surrender. By selecting individual cases 
of drunkenness and playing them up with 
photographs, these writers have created a 
false view of the situation. Joe is not drunk 
every night. He does not desire to be drunk 
every night. That and women are not his 
sole end and aim. Joe was told that he 
could come home as soon as the shooting 
was over, and that was our mistake. We 
have got to go through with that now and 
bring home the Joes who were told that, but 
the Joes we shall get by reenlistment and, 
one hopes, by the extension of the draft, will 
go to Europe knowing very well that the 
shooting war is over and that they are there 
for the specific job of guaranteeing the peace. 

I wandered around a dozen German cities 
at night, as well as being in Austria, Italy, 
and England, without seeing any evidence 
whatever of wholesale drunkenness or im- 
morality. 

When I pick up the printed page and read 
some of the articles I have referred to I 
wonder where these men have been living in 
Europe. Because certainly they did not see 
what I saw. I do not see what on earth 
would be their motive in tarring the whole 
Army with such a stick. 

Being somewhat old-fashioned in my ideas 
about armies, I incline to think that our 
command in Germany and elsewhere in the 
world made a mistake in allowing mass pro- 
tests by enlisted men against demobilization 
programs, etc. I know very well that America 
is a democracy, but an Army is not a democ- 
racy. The Russians found that out. They 
started out the war with the generals frater- 
nizing with the common soldier and slapping 
them on the back. As they got deeper into 
the war, however, they found this did not 
work, and when the war ended the Russian 
Army was the strictest army in the world. 
When a Russian general marched down the 
line of his troops he was a sight to see, ac- 
cording to all those who witnessed it. His 
person was almost as sacred as that of an 
oriental despot. Fraternization was out. 

In my own short experience in the Army 
in the First World War I discovered that, by 
and large, the soldiers who got into trouble 
with their officers were the poor soldiers, the 
loafers, the insubordinate, and the cowardly. 
Generally speaking, good soldiers do not get 
into trouble with their officers. 

In other words, I think that the command 
of the armies was too soft for a period after 
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the war. The Stars and Stripes, for example, 
carried squawks from soldiers which in any 
other war would inevitably have led to guard- 
house sentences or court martials. But the 
policy this time was to encourage this sort 
cf thing, and insubordination grows by what 
it feeds on. 

Lest anyone think that what I am advocat- 
ing is an infringement on freedom of the 
press, may I hasten to add that I don’t think 
that an Army paper has anything to do with 
the freedom of the press, and it should not 
have. It is an organ of the Army. The free 
press exists outside the orbit of the Army and 
can safely be trusted to guard against undue 
hardship visited on enlisted men or undue 
arrogance assumed by the officer class. If 
this,be heresy, make the most of it. 

I am tremendously in favor of our Army. 

I want it to be the largest and best organ- 
ized army in the world and to stay that way 
until, in God's good time, we reach a much 
better, more settled state of affairs on this 
troubled planet. 

As I said in the beginning, I don’t ask you 
to accept any of these conclusions which do 
not seem reasonable to you. They are the 
result of my own observation and a great 
deal of thought. 

I came away greatly puzzled by the enigma 
of the Germans. They had everything this 
world could offer. They had magnificent 
cities and a smiling, beautiful countryside. 
They had great preeminence in the art and 
philosophy of the world. They were second 
only to one country, the United States, in 
technological progress, and yet between 1870 
and 1939 they went utterly berserk, conceived 
of themselves as godmen, and had to be put 
down by the united efforts of all freedom- 
loving people. It was a tragedy of tragedies, 
especially to one who knew and loved the old 
Germany of song and story. 

Possibly some day a greater Freud will 
come along and tell us what the answer was, 
but to me it is incomprehensible. 

But there is no doubt about the effect. 
We got into a dirty business and we have 
won the first round. The American tem- 
perament does not fit us very well for the 
long, nasty job of cleaning up. We would 
rather leave that to someone else. But times 
have changed. The art of war has changed. 
Distance has been eliminated and the ques- 
tion is, “Can the American change with it or 
will he try the vain, illusory policy of locking 
himself up in an ivory tower?” 

I say before God that we shall not. I say 
that we shall go forward and take our place 
among the other peace-loving nations of the 
world, and that, having set our hand to the 
plow, we shall follow it to the end of the 
furrow. I say that we shall not again fail 
the vision of Woodrow Wilson and Newton 
D. Baker. 

For God has given us another chance. We 
must not, we shall not, fumble it. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp extracts 
from reports on Silesia, dealing with 
evacuation and concentration camps. 











There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorD, 
as follows: 

EvACUATION CAMPS 
REPORT OF AUGUST 28, 1945 


In Y, Upper Silesia, an evacuation camp 
has been prepared which holds at present 
(August 28, 1945) 1,000 people. About 
400 of them, men, women, and children, have 
come from the surrounding villages. About 
700 of them were brought to B as civilian 
workers, who are now at the mercy of the 
Poles. 

A great part of the people are suffering from 
symptoms of starvation; there are cases of 
tuberculosis, and always new cases of typhoid. 

“If we could not get hold of potatoes and 
staples here and there in the surrounding 
Villages, the situation of the camp inmates 
would be still worse. It is, however, bad 
enough as it is, for there is at least one death 
every day. 

“Two people seriously ill with syphilis have 
been dealt with in a very simple way; they 
were shot and buried in shallow graves. 
Yesterday a woman from K was shot, and a 
child wounded.” 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT ON SILESIA—CONTINUA- 
TION OF CONCENTRATION CAMP 


One would well expect that after the un- 
covering of the horrors, which took place in 
the Nazi concentration camps, nothing like 
that could happen again; unfortunately that 
does not seem to be the case. Reliable eye- 
witness sources say that in Y, near A, there 
is a° Polish concentration camp in which 
German prisoners are undergoing corrfe- 
sponding cruelties. An inmate who had an- 
noyed the Polish Militia was terribly beaten 
and for the rest of the night was put in a 
cellar up to his neck in water. As he was still 
alive the next morning, he was struck on the 
head so violently that his brains splashed on 
the ceiling. A Polish doctor then showed 
compassion on this miserable man and 
opeyed his arteries with a razor. 

As was the case with the Nazis in their 
concentration camps, silence is imposed; eye- 
witnesses can talk about the frightful things 
they have seen only at the risk of their lives. 

But besides this camp, for example, there is 
a prison cellar of the Polish Militia in B 
where the prisoners are so terribly beaten that 
the inhabitants of the surrounding houses 
want to move out as they can no longer stand 
the screams of the victims. 


HUNGER AND EVACUATION 


After the inhuman forced evacuation of the 
Germans in Silesia was checked in accordance 
with the Potsdam three-power agreement, 
more refined methods are being used. 

Hunger is the most critical. They say it 
may be impossible to feed the present Ger- 
man population of B, and through pres- 
sure of fear of famine try to make the 
people leave voluntarily. Anyone who knows 
the misery of refugees on the borders of 
Silesia knows what new troubles they are 
facing. Infant mortality has risen 20 per- 
cent over the normal in B. Old people are 
dying in the streets and more and more 
people are becoming radical because they 
have nothing. There are no food-ration 
cards and there is only partly distribution 
of very scare food supplies to workers and 
their helpers who need more. No food can 
be bought for German currency and German 
money cannot be changed into zlotys. But 
in the black market bread, butter, bacon, and 
eggs are obtainable in any quantity at ex- 
orbitant prices. The completely plundered 
people are therefore forced to squander their 
last clothes or some valuables saved from the 
wreck to get bread to stave off starvation. 

An example of food allowance for civil serv- 
ants (the distribution is not always regular) 
is as follows: 100 grams of bread per day, 
16.4 grams of flour per day, 16.4 grams of 
barley per day, 6.7 grams of salt per day. 
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Nevertheless, in general it is difficult to get 
the allotted rations; it often happens that a 
worker can only be given half of the ration. 

In this way and with the help of the fear 
of hunger, conditions are being created 
whereby Silesia in a short time will be com- 
pletely cleared of Germans. It is to be re- 
marked that this has to do with the best 
people in Silesia, estimated still at three to 
four millions, who believed that they could 
remain there, with a good conscience, as they 
had promised themselves that occupation by 
the enemy would be an improvement over the 
Nazi terror. 

Now there is famine at the door and it is 
already claiming its victims. Certainly those 
in state working settlements or those work- 
ing as we are get provisions from the Polish 
administration, but this is still too small for 
an existence minimum (at present for 10 days 
3,000 grams bread, 67 grams flour, 67 grams 
barley, 7 grams salt). Within a period of 3 
months meat was given three times, no fat 
was given at all, and only a very small amount 
of marmalade. Infant mortality has risen 
20 percent, the adult mortality rate probably 
four times. At five Evangelic cemeteries, 
there are 10 to 20 church burials a day (fifty 
to a hundred deaths to 100,000 Evangelic 
population ratio). For September even 
smaller rations are in prospect. There are 
almost no potatoes and new potatoes can be 
expected only in decreasing quantity due to 
the lack of delivery. A famine of the great- 
est proportion is already drawing near for 
September. It is true, eggs, fats, and bread 
can be bought in the black market, but only 
for zlotys which the Germans seldom have. 
All efforts of the Polish and Russian authori- 
ties have led to no improvement in the food 
situation; only in Z have they succeeded 
in getting a village regulation to bring 
babies milk from the nearest estate; other- 
wise the babies die from lack of milk. As to 
the question of how to meet the famine, not 
only the transport, but also resources are 
lacking. One must go through the authori- 
ties to bring in food from the rest of Germany 
or to call for inter-allied help. Only in this 
way could last-minute help be obtained. 





Letter From Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller to 
Senator Barkley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. BarRKLEY] by Mrs. Emma Guffey 
Miller, national committeewoman, hav- 
ing to do with the equal-rights amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
July 29, 1946. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Majority Leader, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BARKLEY: I have long been 
proud of Democratic leadership but never 
more proud than during the discussion of the 
equal-rights amendment in the Senate last 
week, 
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With true integrity you, 
leader, acted and voted according to the 
party platform of 1944. You made it clear 
that the Democratic Party believes that party 
platforms are not merely collections of words 
to influence the voters but are endorsements 
of measures which the party believes should 
be enacted for the benefit of the people. 

Such a measure is the equal-rights amend- 
ment which was unanimously recommended 
in a plank in our 1944 platform and your 
splendid support of this plank again proves 
that Democratic leadership is true to party 
pledges and such an attitude brings much 
pride and gratification to the women of our 
party. 

What a contrast to Republican leadership. 

From what occurred in the Senate on June 
19, it is evident that Republican leaders be- 
lieve that their platform recommendations 
involve no support on the part of the leaders 
and can be flouted at will. 

This proves what many of us have long 
suspected—that Republican leaders cannot 
be trusted to carry out the will of their 
party members. 

Senator WHITE, Republican leader of the 
Senate, stated he was not bound by his party 
platform and would not vote for the equal 
rights amendment because his party had been 
defeated by favoring an equal rights plank 
in its platform. 

Strange reasoning: The Democratic Party 
also recommended this amendment and won! 

According to Senator WHITE’s reasoning, he 
only votes for measures recommended by his 
party when his party wins elections and not 
because these measures are right and just. 
This is the most outstanding sophistry I 
have ever heard from the floor of the United 
States Senate and will go a long way to en- 
lighten the electorate as to the little faith 
that can be placed in Republican leadership. 

The Republican Senator from Ohio, Sena- 
tor Tarr, who also opposed the amendment, 
was chairman of the Republican platform 
committee of 1944 and was elected on that 
platform and thus the two Republican Sen- 
ate leaders proved they could not be trusted 
or depended on to advance and carry for- 
ward their party promises. 

Judging from the many reports reaching 
me in the last few days, Republican women 
are immeasurably shocked over the actions 
and votes of their leaders regarding the equal 
rights amendment and will long remember 
this betrayal of the cause of justice to women. 

Appreciating your wise leadership which 
accepts Democratic Party responsibility and 
respects Democratic Party pledges, 

I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
EMMA GUFFEY MILLER. 


as our party 





H. R. 6043 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems incredible to me that 
this House will adjourn without giving 
consideration to H. R. 6043. That bill 
was considered by the Committee on Ag- 
riculture of the House and reported out 
unanimously with certain amendments. 
As the bill came to the Speaker’s desk, it 
merely provided that wool should be 
treated in the same manner as some 30 
other commodities under the so-called 
Steagall amendment. Under the bill the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation is direct- 
ed to support the price of wool at not 
less than 90 percent of the comparable 
price which that agency was authorized 


to determine. It was further authorized 
to sell the wool in competition with for- 
eign wcols at such price as the market 
would warrant, The bill specifically pro- 
vided that the authority could extend 
for a period of 2 years from the lst day 
of January after the termination of the 
war, either by the Congress or by the 
President. In other words, the bill did 
not grant any special treatment to wool 
but merely accorded to wool the same 
equitable provisions as are presently ap- 
Plicable to the basic commodities and 
numerous others included under the 
Steagall amendment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, many people will 
want tuo know why this legislation was 
blocked, The plain truth is that a small 
segment of that great industry had the 
power to keep the legislation from com- 
ing up for consideration. The dealers 
and handlers of wool render a useful 
service both to the growers and to the 
consumers of raw wool. But, after all, 
their interests are not paramount. It is 
true that if the wool producer is forced 
to sell his wool at less than the cost of 
preduction in competition with the com- 
plete control presently exercised by 
Great Britain that the dealers can no 
doubt speculate on the growers’ wool and 
make a great deal more money than they 
do at present. But where does that leave 
the grower? Under those conditions he 
cannot survive. He cannot produce in 
competition to the foreign producer. It 
amounts in the long run to the enrich- 
ment of a few to the eventual impover- 
ishment of many. The day will come, 
Mr. Speaker, when the middlemen of 
this great industry will regret their at- 
titude in opposing the reasonable re- 
quest of the wool growers that they be 
accorded the same treatment as many 
other commodities are under the law. 





Conditions at Hilden, Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following release from 
the American organization known as the 
Central European Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
being a letter from Reverend Schult, 
Evangelical (Lutheran) pastor at Hilden, 
Germany, as to conditions existing in 
that community, together with a state- 
ment on the Central European Rehabili- 
tation Association: 


[Mixed Commission for General Information, 
Relief Agency of the Evangelical Church in 
Central Bureau Report on Evan- 
Community: Hilden] 
HILDEN, April 10, 1946. 
With reference to the visit which I paid 
you in the past week with the mayor of our 


Germany. 
gelical Church. 


city, I wish to once more present or describe 
the following: 

Our trip resulted from an extremely needy 
situation. The mayor had summoned me to 
him with the greatest urgency during the 
second half of March, and had revealed to 
me that our city had no outlook to the fur- 
ther issuance of food and as a consequence— 
the card-like rationing on bread and nour- 
ishment would no longer be abie to be dis- 
tributed in 8 to 14 days. 

Our city of Hilden is a small country 
town between Dusseldorf and Wuppertal in 
the district of Mettmann. Up unto the end 
of the war we had approximately 19,000 in- 
habitants, and we have increased to about 
26,000 in the meanwhile, through the influx 
of bombed-cut residents of big cities and 
through eastern fugitives Hilden is hardly 
tcuched, has much industry, and in the vi- 
cinity many farms. The picture in cur rural 
district is similar. The existing circum- 
stances do not lead one to suspect that we 
have critical difficulties in the supply of food 
for the populace. Therefore, from a profes- 
sional and responsible standpoint this fact 
cannot be stressed enough. 

About half of the population had received a 
kundred-weight of potatoes per person in the 
fall of 1945 to be put in the cellar. The other 
half of the people went without anything 
and only Occasionally received a weekly ra- 
tion. However, even the potatoes stored away 
in the cellars were used up by Christmas. By 
far the majority of the families have not had 
available any potatoes since that time. And 
oblivious of a few—who on the basis of con- 
nections can Obtain a few pounds of pota- 
toes—all households lack in this basic means 
of nourishment. Our bread ration in recent 
months has been limited to 244 pounds per 
person per week; this makes for 3% slices 
aday. And the creation of the present bread 
ration was often difficult enough. He who 
can obtain Swedish turnips considers him- 
self lucky; in many families these are no 
longer available. I am not exaggerating, 
when I say that our populace—yes, that we 
all have been starving for weeks and months. 
We cannot fulfill the pleadings of our chil- 
dren for a piece of dry bread. We must turn 
away the starving individual who raps at our 
door. All classes are hit by this despair. Our 
workers, artisans, employees, and officials can 
no longer perform their work. Fainting (due 
to weakness) in meetings, church services, 
schools, and on the streets is the order of 
the day. I hardly know of anyone who does 
not suffer from the dizziness of starvation. 

In the senior class (oberprima) of the high 
school, of eight pupils in my Evangelical re- 
ligious group—three fainted away within a 
week; one girl lay unconscious for 144 hours, 
In four classes of another school, in which I 
impart religious instruction, I ascertained 
that 70 percent of the children do not receive 
a regular warm meal at home, and simply be- 
cause there is nothing to be had there. The 
mortality rate in our community has in- 
creased in the last 6 weeks to more than 
four-fold that of former times with the same 
community figure; all age brackets are hit 
by this death epidemic. The mortality of 
the infants (newly born) is unimaginable. 
In my supervisory section, a physician friend 
of mine has had to observe a mortality of 30 
percent of newly born infants in the first 7 
days after birth. When I witness—as I did 
the other day—how several children seriously 
fought each other for a half-rotted Swedish 
turnip. and then swallowed it raw—peeling 
and all; then I realized how it stands with us. 

I would like to—no, I must—shout this 
need to the world. I wish to beg from those 
who call themselves Christians, for my suffer- 
ing and starving brethren—and especially for 
the women and children. I can no longer 
plead: “Help, before it is too late,” rather I 
can only plead with: “Help, before everything 
is lost.” Starvation (the hunger death) is 
closing in on us. SCHULT, 

Evangelical (Lutheran) Pastor. 
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This report was recently received by an 
American organization known as the Central 
European Kehabilitation Association, Inc., of 
Minneapolis, Minn. CERA is an American 
organization organized in 1945 to help bring 
relief to the people of central Europe, Luxem- 
bourg, Austria, Germany, Hungary, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Norway. and several other countries. 
Many prominent Americans have associated 
themselves with this group which has fol- 
lowed a policy of trying to bring adequate re- 
habilitory aid to the many people not reached 
by other facilities. They have worked in co- 
operation with the American Scciety of 
Friends (Quakers) and are official American 
representative of the German Catholic chari- 
ties, and also represent several of the German 
Protestant charities. They further represent 
in the United States internationally known 
relief organizations which exist in France, 
Switzerland, Luxembourg, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. They have maintained a policy that 
relief must be administered on a nonpartisan 
and nonsectarian basis; and, with their lim- 
ited means, to date they have accomplished 
much gocd. Orginizations of this type, 
which represent the American community 
spirit on a Nation-wide basis, are worthy and 
deserve the : upport of all people who are in- 
terested in helping suffering humankind ir- 
respective of their religious or political back- 
ground. 





German Catholic Caritas Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I’ ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement of 
the German Catholic Caritas, Center, 
dealing with the German eastern prov- 
inces. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GERMAN CATHOLIC CARITAS CENTER—SOME FIG- 
URES ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CESSION 
OF THE GERMAN EASTERN PROVINCES AND THE 
EVACUATION OF THESE TERRITORIES 
On September 1, 1939, Germany had a ter- 

ritory of 585,786 square kilometers. And, 

without Austria, 497,636 square kilometers. 

As a consequence of the surrender and the 
resolutions of the Potsdam Conference, the 
following territories were lost: 


Square 
kilometers 
Wunder POU Tle. .cannacsccccaccs 102, 000 
Srey CBee: TUM. 6 kc ce cecdensacsccs 96, 000 


Under East Prussian territory, under 
a ee 16, 000 


DO iatesesesenssukeneaans 214, 000 


This means about 23 percent of the total 
territory of Germany without Austria. 

On May 17, 1939, Germany had 79,529,975 
residents, or 72,713,797 without Austria. 

The territory separated from Germany, 
permanently or temporarily, under the Pots- 
dam resolutions, have the following popula- 
tion: Prussian provinces, including Danzig, 
now under Polish rule, 10,100,000; Sudeten 
Germany, now under Czech rule, 2,900,000. 

These 13,000,000 Germans, plus 2,000,000 
from Czechoslovakia proper, Hungary, and 
Austria come under the evacuation rulings. 

As one of the reasons for the transfer of 
German territory and the evacuation of Ger- 
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many is the alleged fact that Poland has to 
return to Russia the territory east of the 
Curzon line, we wish to quote the following 
figures: The territory in question consists 
of about 150,000 square kilometers with 
7,000,000 inhabitants, of which only about 
1,000,000 are Poles that will have to be 
evacuated. 

The evacuation orders for the German East 
are subdivided into decrees laid down by the 
Allied Control Commission for Germany, and 
in the decrees and measures adopted by 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Aus- 
tria, respectively. 

The evacuation plan of the Allied Control 
Commission provides for the following evacu- 
ations: 2,000,000 Germans from Poland, into 
the Soviet Zone; 750,000 Germans from 
Czechoslovakia into the Soviet Zone; 1,500,- 
000 Germans from Poland into the British 
Zone; 1,750,000 Germans from Czechoslo- 
vakia into the American Zone; 500,000 Ger- 
mans from Hungary into the American Zone; 
150,000 Germans from Ausiria into the 
French Zone 

Under this plan the evacuation of these 
6,650,000 Germans should have taken place 
within 8 months, that is in the period be- 
ginning December 1, 1945, and ending July 
31, 1946. Because of measures taken by the 
respective countries it is to be assumed that 
the total figure of evacuees will be exceeded 
by 100 percent. Even prior to December 1, 
1945, some four to five millions of Germans 
had left the respective territories, partly 
under terrific pressure, partly because of ex- 
press orders 

The territory, dwarfed under the Potsdam 
resolution, will have to count with an in- 
crease of population from twelve to fourteen 
million evacuees, which will need homes, 
food, clothing, and work. That is, a territory 
cut by 29 percent will have to nourish a 
population increase by 28 percent, or, in other 
words, there is one evacuee to every 3 to 4 res- 
idents of the truncated German territory. 
This is the largest mass migration the world 
has seen so far. 

The territory ceded to Poland, 102,000 
square kilometers consists mostly of agricul- 
tural soil, the mainstay of German agricul- 
ture, which produced about 25 percent of the 
total German agricultural production. 
Moreover, it includes Germany's second larg- 
est coal fields. As a consequence of this ces- 
sion, the Germans will have tu import food- 
stuff and coal on a much bigger scale than 
before and will, consequently, be more de- 
pendent upon the securing of foreign money. 

No figures are available on the loss of prop- 
erty, buildings, means of production, trans- 
portation, assets of all sorts, livestock, food 
reserves, clothing and other personal belong- 
ings in the eastern territory. It will amount 
to several 100 milliards of Reichsmarks. The 
expropriation of the Germans was done with- 
out any reimbursement. They were allowed 
to take small suitcases only, provided they 
still had anything left. 

The accommodation in addition of about 
15,000,000 evacuees is going on in a territory 
where large- and middle-size cities are de- 
stroyed from 50 to 90 percent and where 
available housing in the country and in small 
villages is overcrowded because of the over- 
flow from the cities. 

Let’s take one example each from the 
American zone and the British zone: 


Population in Bavaria: 
a 6, 900, 000 
TURROGEY Tee ctcnciwnins 7, 900, 000 


The 1,000,000 increase consists mainly 
(80 percent) of evacuees from the east, who 
had to leave the eastern provinces prior to 
the date set by the Allied evacuation plan. 
The balance are German evacuees from other 
zones and foreigners who do not want to 
return to their own country. 

On the basis of the Allied plans, which pro- 
vides two and one-half millions for the 
American zone, the population in Bavaria is 


likely to go up another two millions to ten 
millions, that is an increase of population of 
30 percent, no change in territory, in a zone 
that is already densely populated. 

In the district of Hildesheim, Province of 
Hannover, the status of resident population 
was as follows: 


De 20, Se pat édmdidndintiodanamnan 619, 163 
OG Ds, : Bie einai sein tian tienen csi sm sensi 870, 163 
Re 2 cn cdkemenandaeanatenne £88, 166 
COTS CRN asivkcciciaitcnncinemnactindit 210, 037 


which means an increase of 30 percent. As 
evacuees cannot be housed in the large cities 
and middle-size cities, which are destroyed, 
more or less, the rate between former resi- 
dents and additional population in the coun- 
try districts is 2 to 1. 

If we consider the high percentage of 
buildings required by the Allied occupation 
forces, needed by the bombed-out population 
and the foreigners (in Bavaria 160,000 
foreigners who refuse to go back to their own 
countries, are using living quarters) the ratfo 
in the country districts becomes even higher. 
The problem is as follows: How to feed all 
these people, in view of the decreased soil 
surface for cultivation; how to provide work 
for them, in view of the fact that means of 
production have been destroyed or requisi- 
tioned by the Allies; how are they to live in 
dwellings fit for human beings, since so many 
buildings are destroyed. The danger of po- 
litical radicalism and bolshevism looms large. 





Gives Record of Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following two letters which I 
am sending to a number of people in my 
district. The letters are as follows: 


My Dear FRIEND: I received a letter from 
J. A. Rockhold, of Baton Rouge, a World 
War II veteran who served many months 
overseas. I am enclosing a copy of this let- 
ter which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD because I feel that you should be in- 
formed as to some of the things I have ac- 
complished here in Washington as your Con- 
gressman in aid of our deserving veterans. 

Much veterans’ legislation that I intro- 
duced was incorporated in the recent GI bill 
and other veterans’ laws. I have consistentiy 
voted for all veterans’ legislation. I have 
tried to work diligently to help all the people 
of my district, regardless of political affilia- 
tions and regardless of whether their request 
was large or small, difficult or easy, and I 
shall continue those efforts. 

By checking my record you will find that 
I have aided all those farmers who are en- 
gaged in raising sweetpotatoes, Irish po- 
tatoes, strawberries, beans, cucumbers, cot- 
ton, sugarcane, and rice, as well as the dairy- 
men of the Sixth District. My aid in remov- 
ing the ceiling price on strawberries and 
increasing the ceilings om cucumbers and 
beans was of tremendous value to the 
farmers. Also, my efforts in getting UNRRA 
to take over the Army sweetpotato contracts 
practically saved the day for all sweet- 
potato growers. I have consistently fought 
for higher prices and subsidies for all milk 
producers and shall continue to go so. 

Naturally, I am proud of my record. My 
office here in Washington has gained the 
reputation of being one of the most efficient 
congressional offices im the Nation’s Capitol. 
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Even my political opponents praise my 
work as Congressman and admit that I have 
been of real service to the pecple of my 
district. 

If I can be of any assistance 
capacity as your Congressman, please feel 
free to call on me at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. Morrison, 


. Member « J Ce ngre 
Dear FRIEND: It has been my privilege and 
honor to be your Congressman for the past 
4 years, representing and serving you in 


the Nation's Capital. You placed your faith 
and confidence in me when you sent me 
here, and I feel that I have kept that faith 
and confidence. My record of hard work, 
efficiency, and accomplishments speaks for 
itself. 

While it is physically impossible for me to 
explain my accomplishments in this letter, 
I want you to know that I have performed 
thousands of tedious tasks for the people 
of the Sixth District of Louisiana in straight- 
ening out and untangling thousands of al- 
lotments, aiding veterans, helping to secure 
all types of priorities and a hundred and one 
other things of a similar nature. Not one 
request went unheeded and I did my best 
to perform every task that was requested 
of me. 

Your Congress has faced a multitude of dif- 
ficult problems during the course of the war 
and during this reconversion period. Care- 
ful legislation has thus far evaded the dis- 
aster of inflation. Restrictions have, quite 
naturally, caused some complaint, but I 
want to congratulate you people on your per- 
severance and patience in confronting these 
obstacles that have appeared during the 
reconversion period. 

May I stress the immortance of what I be- 
lieve tu be the greatest problem that faces 
us all—the establishment of a lasting and 
permanent peace. As you know, I supported 
the United Nations organization and all other 
peace organizations and the bill for the con- 
trol of atomic energy. I shall continue to 
devote the full measure of my ability, energy, 
and experience in working and supporting 
all legislation affecting future world peace. 

Due to the fact that I will not be able to 
see each of you pcrsonally, I am taking this 
means of asking you for your vote and sup- 
port in my reelection or Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 10. You have elected me for two terms 
and by voting for and electing me in the 
first primary over my opponents this time 
you will give me added prestige and power 
and I will be able to do even more for you 
in the future than I have in the past. 

Sincerely yours 
JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress. 

P.S.—If I can ever help you in my capacity 
as Congressman here in Washington please 
do not hesitate to call on me. 








Governor Kerr and the OPA—The Sad 
Saga of What Happens When One 
Preaches Abroad What Is Not Prac- 


ticed at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 
Mr. MUNDT. Myr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa’s tall and talkative New Deal Gov- 
ernor came carpet-bagging up into Re- 
publican South Dakota the other day to 
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tell cur State Democratic convention all 
about the New Deal and its much-prom- 
ised, long-delayed millennium. 

Unfortunately for Governor Kerr, how- 
ever, in his enthusiasm and exuberance 
he failed to keep in mind that what he 

‘said in South Dakota might also be read 
in Oklahoma nor did he seem aware of 
the fact that what is done by Okla- 
homans is observed at times by the alert 
citizenry of highly literate South Dakota. 

Unwittingly, perhaps, but unconvinc- 
ingly, for certain, the loquacious Okla- 
homan consequently endeavored to per- 
suade South Dakotans that Republicans 
were courting and creating inflation and 
that the three wise men of the New 
Deal—presuming there are that many— 
were fighting like valiant gladiators to 
slay the demon of inflation and to con- 
tinue—“again, and again, and again,” 
maybe—to “defend the common people 
against the Republican monsters of 
greed.” To all of which most students of 
public affairs would simply say “ho hum,” 
and so would I except that Governor 
Kerr became so intoxicated with his own 
rhetoric that he climaxed his sermon on 
the mounting prices by saying “anybody 
voting against the OPA legislation re- 
cently passed by Congress was commit- 
ting political suicide.” 

“Political suicide’ must be a popular 
pastime in Oklahoma, it would appear 
from the following editorial, inasmuch as 
both Oklahoma Senators voted against 
the OPA bill which Governor Kerr so ad- 
jectiverously and adroitly eulogized. Two 
Oklahoma Members of the House voted 
“aye,” two voted “no,” and four were con- 
veniently absent and recorded as “not 
voting.” The South Dakota editor was 
right when he said “campaigning and 
consistency, like charity, should begin at 
home.” It seems that Governor Kerr’s 
gratuitous advice carries but little weight 
with Oklahoma’s Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

All of us in Congress sometimes find 
ourselves speaking in the other fellow’s 
district or the other fellow’s State. As 
a moral to us all I am, therefore, insert- 
ing an interesting editorial on Governor 
Kerr from the Sioux Falls Daily Argus 
Leader, South Dakota’s leading news- 
paper, and the largest paper in a five- 
State area. The moral of the editorial 
seems to be, “If you don’t practice what 
you preach, be careful where you preach 
what you don’t practice.” 

GOVERNOR KERR AND THE OPA 

A large majority of South Dakota people, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, will recall 
the recent appearance of Governor Kerr, of 


Oklahoma, at the Democrats’ State conven- 
tion held at Mitchell. 

The Democrats well remember the Gover- 
nor and his keynote speech because he cham- 
pioned their cause. 

The Republicans remember him for an- 
other reason. This very able speaker took 
some pot shots at the GOP party activities. 

He declared loudly, and to the delight of 
the assembled South Dakota Democrats, that 
the Republican fight against the OPA was 
political suicide. 

But it would have been proper for the 
Oklahoma Governor, if he really believes OPA 
is a national blessing, to have stayed home 
in Oklahoma and remember that campaign- 
ing and consistency, like charity, should be- 
gin at home. 

The reason is that both of the United 
States Senators from Oklahoma, one a Dem- 


ocrat and the other a former Democrat who 
ran as a Republican, voted against the OPA 
on the Senate roll-call vote. 

It is scarcely consistent for Governor Kerr 
to castigate the Republicans for what he 
termed their fight against OPA when the 
Senators from Democratic Oklahoma vote 
against the price agency themselves. 





Equal-Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio acdress entitled “Is 
the Equal-Rights Amendment Equitable 
to Women” delivered by Mrs. Florence 
L. C. Kitchelt, chairman of Connecticut 
Committee for the Equal-Rights Amend- 
ment, on July 15, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The word “women” does not occur in the 
equal rights amendment, “equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of sex.” It is a goal for fairness 
and just dealing for all of us, both men and 
women. But the public interprets it as a 
measure of equity for women. The public 
conscience is troubled knowing that the 
law too often treats women as inferiors. 

Take my city of New Haven, in a State, 
Connecticut, where most laws are fair and 
women are even invited to sit on juries. 
They are forbidden next door in Massachu- 
setts. Until recently, New Haven paid men 
teachers $500 more a year than women in 
the same job. There were similar discrimi- 
nations all over the State. What could these 
women teachers do? Persuasion had failed. 
The Constitution does not protect them, ex- 
cept in the right to vote. That ancient docu- 
ment written in 1787 was framed in the 
understanding of the old common law, under 
which women had no legal rights. And as 
for a married woman, legally she did not 
even exist. 

While these Connecticut women teachers, 
supported indeed by many men, were Carry- 
ing on a campaign of blood, sweat, and tears 
and thousands of dollars, down South other 
teachers were winning a fight for equal pay, 
because they are protected by the Constitu- 
tion—protected against injustice because of 
race. You can get the information right here 
in the Willkie Memorial Building. Negro 
teachers, with the same training as white, 
are often paid about half as much. Now, in 
Federal courts, Negro teachers are appealing 
for equal pay, under the fourteenth amend- 
ment, and practically always winning. 
There have been 40 such victories recently. 

Now what happened to the women teachers 
in Connecticut, who cannot ask justice from 
the Constitution because they do not belong 
to an underprivileged race but to an under- 
privileged sex? They finished a campaign, 
costly in health and wealth, and won a bill 
in our State legislature forbidding discrimi- 
nation in salaries because of sex. But there 
are loopholes. The State attorney general 
has ruled that school principals are not school 
teachers. This leaves the women principals 
paid less than men as a living example of 
legal discrimination against persons because 
of sex. 

There is not a State in the Union in which 
women do not suffer some legal disadvantage, 
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often an indignity. When a woman was 
elected Governor of Texas, she could not 
take office until she had gone to court to 
have her legal disabilities as a married 
woman set aside so that she could make con- 
tracts. Right here in New York, in the ab- 
sence of a written contract otherwise, the 
earnings of the wife in the home belong to 
the husband. A young friend in Florida, a 
mother with two children, tried to buy a 
house with her own money. It was impos- 
sible without her husband's signature. But 
he was 6,000 miles away in the Pacific. 

People who oppose the Equal Rights 
Amendment ask “Why not work State by 
State to root out laws that are unfair? Shift- 
ing sands! What one legislature giveth the 
next taketh away! State law is never a sub- 
stitute for a constitutional principle. 

These unfair laws are woven into the very 
warp and woof of our legal systems. Women 
should not be condemned (and they will 
never consent) to this endless digging in the 
past. It would be an appalling social waste. 
Men and women are needed to work to- 
gether to rebuild a devastated world, to 
construct a better civilization for all of us. 

When we speak of equal treatment under 
the law for women, some people rise to op- 
pose because they confuse the word “identi- 
cal” with the word “equal.” This is not 
correct grammar, nor is it good law. “Equal” 
refers to values, not to identities. Also the 
amendment is not a piece of special legis- 
lation, a State law. It sets forth i principle, 
@ measure of goodness, for our American Bill 
of Rights. Other constitutional principles 
provide for freedom of speech, the press, and 
religion. 

Anything new is apt to be misunderstood, 
and by the best of people. Did not Elihu 
Root, a great statesman, oppose giving 
women the right to vote? He said that he 
could protect his own wife and daughters. 
The point he missed is that women are not 
adolescents and they are not a subdivision 
of the human race. And there was Prof. 
Munro Smith, a great teacher of law at Co- 
lumbia University. He used the lawbooks 
to prove that women should not vote. 

In this amendment we are dealing with a 
problem as old as history, one of an ancient 
and hoary trinity, injustice because of race, 
creed, or sex. Our Constitution has made 
declarations against the first two, race and 
creed, but not against injustice because of 
sex. Witness to the importance of this is 
the preamble to the Charter of the United 
Nations, which, in its second paragraph, calls 
for the “equal rights of men and women”— 
those very words. The Government of the 
United States can honor its signature to that 
Charter by adopting this amendment. It is 
now before Congress, reported favorably by 
the Judiciary Committees of both House and 
Senate. The director of the American Law 
Institute says the amendment will give 
women full legal recognition as human be- 
ings. The amendment means full citizen- 
ship for women, with rights and duties (two 
sides of the same medal) and the civic dig- 
nity expected in a democracy. 





Ireland Back in the News 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, 


I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Ireland 
Back in the News,” written by William 
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A. Millen, and published in the Wash- 
ington Star of June 23, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IRELAND BACK IN THE NEWS 
(By William A. Millen) 

Ireland, turbulent a generation back, has 
dropped out of the news, but Col, Timothy 
A. McInerny, big, brawny director of the Di- 
vision of Public Information at the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who was in intelligence work 
for the United States Army there during 
the recent war, challenges those who believe 
that the Irish were neutral or favored Ger- 
many He contends that the Irish were of 
real help to the Allies 

Colonel McInerny, about whose Irish ex- 
traction there is nc doubt, Harvard and Bos- 
ton College graduate and practical news- 
paperman, who once worked on the Bos- 
ton Post, declares that Britain was glad to 
have a neutral Eire at her back, supplying 
her with much-needed food and recruits, 
particularly flyers While the Government 
of Eire was officially neutral, the people were 
most certainly not, in Colonel McInerny’s 
opinion. 

At his big office in the Department of Jus- 
tice, Colonel McInerny chatted about the 
Ireland of wartime and the Irish. The colo- 
nel was not only in Ireland for a goodly 
portion of the war, but recently returned 
there to renew friendships—from the quality 
to the humble pub keepers Now he is back 
in Washington. advising Attorney General 
Tom Clark on public relations, but he thinks 
often of Eire and believes the Americans 
have a distorted view of that nation's part 
in war. 

“The Republic of Eire was never, even 
slightly, neutrai in the last war,” the colonel 
stoutly maintains. 

The colonel served not only in Ireland, but 
north Africa, Italy, Russia, the Middle East, 
and France and was on duty in the Pacific. 

Here is Colonel McInerny’s slant on war- 
time Eire: 

Very little knowledge of what went on in- 
side Eire in 1942 ever came out of that coun- 
try. When the American troops landed in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, on January 26 of 
that year, Maj. Gen. Russell P. Hartle, United 
States Army, was in command of the Ameri- 
can forces in Northern Ireland. He was ex- 
tremely alert, as were all his troops, to the 
possibility that the Germans might land in 
neutral and virtually unprotected Eire. Thus 
every means was used to make certain that 
American units would dash south over the 
border to meet a German invasion. In fact, 
these units, the First Armored and Thirty- 
fourth Infantry Divisions, were to lead the 
vanguard of an Allied Army to help drive 
the Germans out of Ireland if and when they 
staged an invasion. 

Colonel McInerny was assigned to the G-2 
section of General Hartle’s headquarters, and 
his mission was to visit Southern Ireland 
regularly to set up a liaison with the mili- 
tary attaché in Dublin and with the United 
States Minister, David Gray. 


COLONEL M’INERNY SAYS IRISH HEARTS WERE 
TRUE TO ALLIES 


At that time it was surmised that Eire was 
neutral because of a hatred for Britain, but 
Colonel McInerny holds an opposite view. 
He says that in no part of Eire were the peo- 
ple interested in any other outcome of the 
war other than a complete defeat of Ger- 
many. Officers of the Irish Army, with whom 
the colonel consorted, referred to the Allies 
as “We” and the Germans as “the Jerries.” 
In fact, their conversation would lead anyone 
to believe the Irish were actually in the war, 
he said. 

No matter how strictly Mr. De Valera and 
his government interpreted the laws of neu- 
trality, the peopie, on the other hand, paid 


little or no attention to them. To begin 
with, full permission of the Irish Govern- 
ment was accorded this officer to travel to and 
from his post in the north, the only require- 
ment being that he dress in civilian clothes. 
The Irish had been looking on foreign uni- 
forms for hundreds of years and had decided 
the only uniform that could be legally worn 
at that time in their country was their own. 


THE IRISH WERE READY TO AID THE ALLIES 


There were a few firebrands, either in the 
IRA (Irish Republican Army) or on its 
fringes, who declared they would like to see 
Germany win the war. But the majority of 
the Irish not only wished to see the Allies 
win, but would have taken an active part, pro- 
vided it did not jeopardize their position of 
neutrality which they considered to be their 
great declaration of independence. They ap- 
peared to be in a historical position similar to 
the people of the United States during the 
Napoleonic wars. No one in the United 
States at that time had any sympathy for 
Napoleon, but the memories of the British 
rule were too close to permit the American 
people to join with the British in fighting 
Napoleon. The declaration of neutrality in 
1935 by the Irish was to them a symbol of 
national independence and they did not 
ever intend to jeopardize their stand. 

However, in many ways they displayed 
their sympathy for the Allied cause. One 
way was for the young men and women to 
join the British armed forces. They filtered 
over the border into Ulster in large num- 
bers and joined various branches of the serv- 
ice. Most young Irishmen appeared to favor 
the RAF and many of them were decorated 
for bravery in this branch. There were many 
enlistments in the British regiments because 
of family or regional tradition. For example, 
the Irish Guards had no trouble getting re- 
cruits, and other regiments, including Scot- 
tish regiments, had a goodly share of Irish 
boys. That these troops really meant busi- 
ness is vouched for by the fact that seven 
Victoria Crosses were awarded to these “neu- 
trals.” There was a higher percentage of re- 
cruits from Erie in proportion to the popula- 
tion than there was from Ulster, which is 
still a part of Great Britain. 

American soldiers, upon arrival in Ulster, 
found a great many young men of military 
age still in civilian clothes and there were 
two reasons for that. One was the need of 
workers in the war industries, notably the 
airplane factories and shipyards; and the 
othe. is that about 50 percent of the popu- 
lation of Ulster is composed of individuals 
whose racial, religious, and nationalistic 
feeling are tied to Dubiin rather than the 
Ulster government. Young men in this class 
did not feel as much like volunteering as 
did the independent youths south of the 
border. 

While Colonel McInerny was given free 
access to and from southern counties in Ire- 
land, it was aot believed practical by the 
military authorities that he should be too 
obvious in hic movements and, oftentimes, 
instead of boarding a train in Belfast to pro- 
ceed directly to Dublin, he used little fre- 
quented and isolated border roads to make 
these crossings. One very convenient place 
for crossing was in Caledon on an estate 
owned by the Earl of Caledon, the older 
brother of Gen. Sir Harold Alexander, now 
Governor General of Canada. General Alex- 
ander at that time was leading his troops in 
the desert, along with his Irish-born subor- 
dinate, Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery. 


BORDER ESTATE WAS STOCKED WITH AMERICAN 
BEARS, DEER 


This estate is one of the most unusual in 
Ireland. It is situated in the county of 
Armagh, right on the county line of 
Monaghan, which lies in neutral Eire. The 
estate has beautiful lawns and hillsides and 
a herd of Wyoming deer, brought to Ireland 
by an Earl of Caledon who was a great ad- 
mirer of our wild West a century ago. In 
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addition to this herd of deer, which ran wild 
in a heavily wooded ak, was a huge bear pit 
where grizzly bears, also from the American 
West, were on display 

In the stables and in the main house of this 
estate American troops were quartered. A 
Battalion of the Thirty-fourith Division, 
which was afterward to render such stellar 
service in North Africa and Italy, was sta- 
tioned there during most of 1942. On the 
southern border of this estate is a country 
road which formed the frontier between the 
two countries. On the Eire side of the rcad 
was the estate of Glaslough, where lived Win- 
ston Churchill's aunt, Lady John Leslie; her 
son, now Sir Randolph Churchill Shane Les- 
lie, and his wife, now Lady Shane Leslie, who 
in her girlhood was Miss Marjorie Ide, well 
known in Washington society during the ad- 
ministration of President Thecedore Roosevelt. 

Coicnel McInerny would change into civil- 
ian attire in the great house at Caledon and 
would then make his way acrcss the border 
to the estate of Giaslough where, after tea 
with two American hostesses, he would con- 
tinue his Journey southward to Dublin. 

At that time, in Dublin, the German Lega- 
tion was still in operation and its presence 
in Dublin was regarded, especially by journal- 
ists, as a horrible example of Ireland's “per- 
fidity” in not jumping into the war with 
both feet. 

However, it did not bother the British in- 
telligence officers in neutral Eire. They 
worked hand in glove with the Irish civilian 
and military police and very little transpired 
in the German Legation that was not known 
quickly at the British Intelligence headquar- 
ters in Lisburn, Northern Ireland. and in Lon- 
don. While the Germans were free to come 
and go they were under a surveillance as strict 
as any prisoner could be. The Irish police are 
well versed in the ways of intrigue and 
espionage, having an inheritance of this sort 
of thing from centuries of British rule. In 
addition the average Irish citizen was keenly 
observant of any stranger in the neighbor- 
hood. It is said in the smail villages of Ire- 
land that even a strange cat is spied out 
by keen Irish eyes as soon as he enters the 
village precincts. 

Colonel McInerny wore a suit of Irish 
tweed made by an Irish tailor, and prided 
himself because of his Irish ancestry to look 
quite a lot like a native-born Irishman, but 
this belief was shattered on many an oc- 
casion because he could hardly set foot in 
an Irish town or village without being spot- 
ted as a “Yank.” He did not have to open 
his mouth in conversation because word of 
his presence spread ahead of him from over- 
seas, regardless of whether or not he intro- 
duced himself. 

THOUGH INCOGNITO, HOSPITALITY ALWAYS MET 
COLONEL M'INERNY 

Once, at dusk in a resort town called Salt 
Hill in Galway, his automobile ran out of 
gasoline and he walked into the village and 
turned in at the nearest inn. He was half- 
way up the drive when the inn door opened 
and the publican’s wife called cut to him 
that he was welcome and that supper was on 
the table. He asked the good woman, as he 
was eating, how she knew he was approach- 
ing. She said that news of the American 
officer had preceded him and that as the 
afternoon wore on she figured he would prob- 
ably spend the night there. She was right. 

Everywhere Colonel McInerny 
young men crowded around him asking how 
it was possible to join the American Army. 
If at that time the American forces could 
have thrown their ranks open to physically 
fit Irishmen, it would have received an amaz- 
ing flood of.recruits. 

The Irish were always eager to help the 
Americans in any way they could. Occa- 
sionally, our bombers and other planes were 
forced down in neutral Eire and the people 
of the countryside turned out to greet the 
stranded military personnel and to offer them 


went the 
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hospitality. One of the greatest stories of 
female heroism heard by Colonel McInerny 
during his 4 years of Army service, was that 
of the Irish woman physician in Sligo who 
crawled on her hands and knees 3 miles up 
a steep mountainside at midnight in pour- 
ing rain to administer first-aid to seven sur- 
viving members of the crew of a crashed 
B-17. 

The entire countryside was aroused that 
night and the Irish farmers formed a human 
chain and, after tying the injured American 
boys to stretchers, passed them from hand to 
hand down the mountainside to safety. But 
for the emergency treatment given by the 
courageous little Sligo woman, at least a half 
dozen American boys would have lost their 
lives, the colonel says. 

Time and again, members of crews forced 
down, and airplanes were returned over the 
border by the Irish Government, although no 
mention was ever made of the fact. 


IRISH WERE GOOD SAMARITANS TO MANY 
AMERICAN FLYERS 


Colonel McInerny had an opportunity to 
return to Ireland early this year. He found 
that he had not been forgotten since 1942 by 
the many hundreds of Irish who knew him in 
the dark years of the war as an American 
officer engaged in a mission for his country. 
Train stewards, doormen at hotels, and publi- 
cans all greeted him like fellow sharers in 
the victory. 

One reason why the American people got 
such an unfair picture of Ireland’s benev- 
olence during the war, says Colonel McInerny, 
was that very little of the news was covered. 
American journalists were concentrated 
mostly in London, and people who wrote au- 
thoritatively about what was going on in 
Ireland sometimes only spent 2 or 3 days 
there. It was the popular pastime to draw a 
glowing picture of good food and good fellow- 
ship with the Germans in Ireland, but it did 
not give her government the benefit of the 
whole truth. The British attitude was in- 
variably to let Ireland alone and to obtain 
from her recruits and food. Both objectives 
were achieved, and today traditional distrust 
of the British has largely disappeared from 
Irish thoughts and conversations. Ireland 
believes Britain treated her fairly and has no 
complaint. 

The only cause for disaffection between the 
Irish and the British now is the partition 
question, said Colonel McInerny. The frish 
believe that the six lost counties of Ireland 
were set apart as a British beachhead to keep 
Ireland in line, 





Conditions in the Ruhr Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of the conditions of rehabilitation 
of the peoples of Central Europe, and 
particularly the responsibility of our 
Government and our people to that part 
of the territory occupied by the United 
States, is of concern to all humane and 
thoughtful Americans—not only as to 
matters of policy of our Government but 
as to actual conditions of the people. 

The Central European Rehabilitation 
Association, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has furnished me with the following re- 
lease of a letter written by one who has 
observed conditions in the Ruhr Valley. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following release: 


Recently an American organization, The 
Central European Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., a group con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation of the peoples 
of central Europe received a letter from the 
director of the Swiss Charities (Swiss Cari- 
tas), of Lucerne, Switzerland, dated May 29, 
1946. This letter, written by Rev. Father G. 
Crivelli, states in part as follows: 

“I returned a few days ago from a trip 
to the Ruhr Valley and must admit that I 
never returned from a trip abroad so de- 
pressed as this time. The situation is more 
terrible than I thought, although destruction 
and misery are not new to me for I had 
already seen France, Austria, Luxembourg, 
Italy, and part of southern Germany. The 
situation gets literally worse from day to day 
on account of the large number of refugees 
from the east. What is tragic is that of 
these refugees 2 percent on the average are 
fit to work, whereas all others, women, Chil- 
dren, sick, and aged people must be main- 
tained in bed. It seems that those who are 
capable of working are held back (in Soviet 
controlled territory). 

“The calories in the British zone amount 
to about a thousand a day and in the Amer- 
ican zone about 1,200 a day, while in the 
French zone they amount to less than a 
thousand each day. One must further state 
that the food allocated on the ration card 
is not available. In Berlin it has been found 
that 50 percent of the children suffer from 
rickets. The helplessness of the situation is 
especially evident through the fact that 68,- 
000,000 people will have to live in the re- 
maining dismembered Germany while, ac- 
cording to exact statistical calculations, the 
production of food is only sufficient for 34,- 
000,000 people. The number of deaths in- 
creases rapidly, especially where small chil- 
dren and old people are concerned. In fact, 
help for Germany is nothing else than the 
saving of human beings from starvation, 
especially in the cities, because it is simply 
impossible to exist on the rations which are 
given out. In the country it is slightly bet- 
ter, but the number of refugees who are 
streaming in and have to be distributed on 
the land and who cannot work make the 
situation even there constantly worse.” 





Want a House? Build Your Own Walls 
Dirt Free 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Want a House? Build Your 
Own Walls Dirt Free,” by A. B. Lee, pub- 
lished in the July 1946 issue of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Legion News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


WANT A House? Bvurtp Your OwN WALLS 


Dirt FREE 
(By A. B. Lee) 

American Legion officials in Topeka, Kans., 
have advised the veterans to dig their 
homes—meaning to build them of rammed 
earth, There is no priority on dirt. You 
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may use all you want of it without asking 
anyone’s permission. If you own your lot, 
you are standing on your own best building 
material, for enough earth for the walls may 
be obtained from the cellar excavation. 

The Kansas veterans point with pride to 
their State university as an example of this 
type of construction because they know walls 
built of such material and in this manner 
will stand for hundreds of years. Returning 
veterans from the valley of the Rhone River, 
report that houses of earth 900 years old are 
still occupied and in good condition. 

I have just received a letter from a home- 
hungry soldier recently back from Europe. 
He says: 

“The article, Houses of Earth, you wrote 
and Coronet published in June 1937, plus 
the fact that I saw and lived in that type of 
house in both France and Germany, 
prompted me to investigate its possibilities 
in this section—Williston Park, N. Y., but so 
far I have run into nothing but ridicule and 
it-can't-be-done type of answers. 

“What are the facts?” 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


This veteran, Ezio L. Roffino, is entitled to 
the facts, and so are several million other 
veterans who want homes. 

These facts are furnished by the Bureau 
of Standards in its report to the Government 
after testing rammed-earth walls. “These 
walls will hold” says the report—‘“and there 
is reason to believe that anyone with a little 
instruction can build earth walls success- 
fully. The fact that people having little 
money can build walls themselves with ma- 
terial readily available appeals very strongly 
and making information on earth construc- 
tion available through our report is an ef- 
fective way to help people of this country 
to help themselves.” 

The difference in cost lies in the saving 
made by using free dirt and unskilled labor 
for most of the work. The Alabama project 
included a number of cottages and proved 
that a six-room cottage could be erected 
for $2,250, including wiring, plumbing, and 
fixtures; $850 for materials and $1,400 for 
labor, and there you have a house so fire- 
resistant that but one-third of the fire in- 
surance on frame construction would be re- 
quired. The results attained by the Alabama 
experiment, under the auspices of the Farm 
Security Administration, were so satisfactory 
that the Department issued a bulletin stat- 
ing that it is possible to build: 

1. A house of such sturdy character that 
it will last indefinitely. Such maintegance 
as is necessary can be performed by the 
owner at minimum cost. 


ADVANTAGES 


2. A house so insulated that it is excep- 
tionally cool in summer and easily and cheap- 
ly heated in winter. 

3. A house which can be built in some areas 
and under certain conditions for approxi- 
mately two-thirds the cost of frame dwellings 
of comparable space and functional design. 

The Alabama houses marked only the be- 
ginning of the Government’s activities in 
rammed earth, and it was soon knee-deep in 
its promotion for the Indian Service. The 
Sioux Indian buildings were the warmest and 
driest of any of the community high 
schools—there being a difference in tempera- 
ture of 20 degrees between the inside and 
outside walls, in a region where the ther- 
mometer registers from 108° in summer to 
30 below in the winter. 

The Government’s greatest activities have 
been concerned in the building of school- 
houses throughout the Nation by Boy Scouts, 
NYA, and WPA organizations, but it must 
not be assumed that these efforts of pis6é de 
terre construction are for economy alone, for 
many beautiful Spanish haciendas copied 
from European ancestral estates now grace 
the landscape in California, 








Farmer Appreciates Congressional Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following letter 
received from Wiltz Hoover, a farmer of 
my district. His letter is as follows: 

PONCHATOULA, LA. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I intended writing you 
sooner but have been very busy here on the 
farm. I want to tell you how much we ap- 
preciate your fine work on our behalf. You 
have helped us so much since you have been 
in Washington. 

When you kept the ceiling price on cu- 
cumbers it did a lot of good and helped many 
a farmer. Raising the ceiling price on beans 
helped plenty, too. 

I was talking with some fellows in Poncha- 
toula and we were figuring how much money 
we got as a result of your taking off the ceil- 
ing price on strawberries this spring. We 
would have lost money on our strawberry 
crop because of bad weather conditions if 
the ceiling had remained on. With your 
wonderful help we came out fairly well. We 
figure you gave us over $1,340,000 for our 
strawberries by taking off the ceiling. That 
amount would pay your salary, as one farmer 
put it “for 134 years there in Washington,” 
which shows you how much value in money 
you mean to the farmers. We got this 
amount of $1,340,000 by figuring what we got 
without the ceiling as compared to what we 
would have gotten with the ceiling remain- 
ing on. 

I guess you have heard from a lot of farm- 
ers thanking you for this wonderful work. 
All the merchants and everyone I talk to 
seem to think that you had done a remark- 
able job, I believe more farmers would have 
written you if they were not so busy at this 
time. 

You are very strong with all the farmers 
here and I tell them every day that having 
you in Congress means money in the farmers’ 
pockets, since you have done so much. 

It looks like you may not have opposition 
this time but, if you do, I know you are 
going to be reelected by a larger vote than 
ever, as you are very strong with all these 
farmers and they keep talking how much 
they like you and how strong you are going 
to run. 

I hope to see you when you are down here 
in Louisiana. I hear your two boys are get- 
ting along fine. 

Yours truly, 
WILTZ Hoover. 





The Importance of Conciliation and 
Its Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 
Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement entitled “The 
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Importance of Conciliation and Its 
Work,” prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CONCILIATION AND ITS WORK 


Not long ago I heard that an eastern manu- 
facturer had decided to give one of his offi- 
cials a new title, namely, “Director of Hu- 
man Relations.” That has stuck in my mind, 
for I can think of no better way to describe 
the job we usually call director of industrial 
relations. 

To most of us the phrase “industrial rela- 
tions” has a forbidding sound. It suggests 
controversy and labor unrest. But actually 
the term covers a much wider field, embrac- 
ing not only labor disputes but the complex 
daily intercourse between those who work 
and those who direct work. This is a close 
and intimate relationship, one which calls 
for greater tolerance and human understand- 
ing than most of us realize. 

For a near view of this whole process 1 
want to turn to the United States Concilia- 
tion Service, which is now one of the most 
active Government agencies concerned with 
labor-management relations. Apart from 
the quasi-judicial National Labor Relations 
Board and the National Mediation Board, 
which handles railroad labor relations, the 
Department of Labor’s Conciliation Service is 
the only Federal agency in this vitally im- 
portant field. 

As a democratic, freedom-loving nation we 
have woven collective bargaining into the 
very fabric of our industrial system. And 
there is widespread agreement that this is by 
far the best method of determining the “‘so- 
cial contact” between labor and manage- 
ment. Now collective bargaining itself is 
essentially a problem in human relations, 
though we often forget this fact because eco- 
nomic issues usually claim the spotlight. 

To most onlookers it is differences over 
wages, hours, or working conditions that 
cause unrest. These issues are present in 
most disputes and they must be dealt with by 
collective bargaining. But like the visible 
part of an iceberg, these obvious differences 
are not the fundamental cause of industrial 
strife. Industrial strife has its roots in 
faulty human relations which block the way 
to real collective bargaining. 

The United States Conciliation Service was 
created to bridge that very gap and to pro- 
mote free collective bargaining between the 
representatives of management and labor. 
By purely voluntary methods of negotiation 
and mediation the Service has disposed of 
more than 125,600 cases since it was set up 
in the Department of Labor back in 1913. 
This impressive total included almost every 
imaginable kind of dispute and provides a 
rich background of experience for present- 
day operations. 

How well these lessons have been learned 
is shown by recent figures. During the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1946, commis- 
sioners of conciliation, as they are called, 
settled more than 18,800 cases, involving over 
8,500,000 workers. This total included 3,206 
strikes, 5,088 threatened strikes, and 8,140 
controversies. 

Particular significance attaches to the rec- 
ord since VJ-day. With the removal of war- 
time controls the Conciliation Service faced 
one of the Nation’s most difficult periods in 
terms of labor-management relations. War- 
time maladjustments, the prolonged strain of 
all-out production, and widespread uncer- 
tainty over the economic future created an 
atmosphere that was anything but concilia- 
tory. Moreover, during the war period Gov- 
ernment controls had largely superseded or 
interrupted the process of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Against that backdrop the Conciliation 
Service was able to settle 14,134 cases from 
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VJ-day through June 30, cases that involved 
more than 7,000,000 workers. Work stop- 
pages totaled 2,865; there were 4,794 threat- 
ened strikes, and 6,475 controversies. Arbi- 
trations, technical services, and other situa- 
tions made up the balance of the postwar case 
load. 

I want to underline that figure for threat- 
ened strikes because it tells a most important 
and reassuring story. In March the Service 
handled 448 cases where a walk-out was im- 
pending when a commissioner reached the 
scene. Yet they went ahead and settled 85 
percent of these disputes before a walk-out 
occurred. The performance in later months 
was equally good. 

In New York State we are rightly proud of 
the good relations that exist between labor 
and management. And our citizens know 
that many factors are responsible. Wise leg- 
islation, soundly administered, has promoted 
better understanding. In addition, many of 
our industries have practiced collective bar- 
gaining over a long period of years. 

Nevertheless, New York State with its im- 
mensely varied industrial pattern and its 
heavy concentration of corporate leadership, 
has been the scene of frequent labor dis- 
putes. During the past fiscal year the 
United States Conciliation Service handled 
1,454 of these cases, involving some 972,000 
employees. Of this total only 242 were 
strikes, involving less than 263,000 workers. 
In other words, about 1 dispute in 6 led to a 
work stoppage. 

Whether we look at New York State or the 
country as a whole, these figures show that 
commissioners of conciliation know their 
business. Equally important, this record 
demonstrates the value of collective bargain- 
ing—even when the industrial climate is very 
unsettled. 

When reports of labor unrest fill the news 
columns, how many of us stop to realize that 
about 14,000,000 workers now are covered by 
some 50,000 union contracts? Contracts 
which affect not only the wages and hours 
but the way of life these workers and their 
families enjoy. This means that every work- 
ing day many of these contracts come up for 
renewal or renegotiation, and literally thou- 
sands of grievances are adjusted through 
regularly established grievance procedure. 
These day-to-day accomplishments are a 
vital part of collective bargaining, even if we 
seldom hear about them. ‘ 

With these general considerations out of 
the way, I want to focus on the techniques 
of conciliation, the methods that commis- 
sioners use in promoting industrial peace. 
Here are five key functions as defined by Edgar 
L. Warren, Director of the United States 
Conciliation Service. 

“In the first place, I feel that the function 
of Conciliation is to make sure that each 
issue in dispute is considered on its merits 
and as dispassionately as possble by both 
parties.” 

“Each party must thoroughly understaud 
the other's point of view.” 

“All possible means of reaching a settle- 
ment must be thoroughly explored by both 
parties.” 

“The parties should be made to realize the 
implications in terms of economic conse- 
quences of their failure to arrive at some kind 
of settiement.” 

“The settlement must be one which will 
promote good relationships in the future.” 

Mr. Warren calls that last function the 
most important of all and I see no reason 
to quarrel with his judgment. It is equally 
plain that the men who are assigned to these 
duties must be strictly impartial if they are 
to win and hold the confidence of manage- 
ment and labor alike. And without that 
confidence the commissioner’s task would be 
almost impossible. 

Though no two cases ever follow exactly 
the same pattern, it is possible to outline the 
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essential steps. Once he is assigned to a case 

he Commissioner's first task is to meet the 
parties and try to get a clear picture of 
the situation—not forgetting any personal 
angles that may lie in the path of real ne- 
sotiation. Sometimes this spade work can 
be done during the first confidential inter- 
view with each of the parties. 

The next step is to arrange a joint confer- 
ence where the issues are presented and koth 
sides can discuss them freely and frankly— 
with the commissioner sitting in as a friendly, 


rectors, strategically located from coast to 
coast: 

Howard Durham, 284 Washington Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 

H. Ross Colwell, Parcel Post Building, 341 
Ninth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Clarence H. Williams, 10 Forsyth Street 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Edward J. Cunningham, 258 Federal Build- 
ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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J. J. Spillane, 228 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

E. P. Marsh, Phelan Building, Room 533, 
760 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Villiam F. White, 2411 Fidelity Building, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

New York State is served by Ross Colwell, 
During the past several years disputes han- 
died by the Conciliation Service in New York 
State have been as follows: 


Other | Worker 
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Eut no matter what routine is followed this 
conference-table method is a vital part of 
conciliation procedure. Essentially it is a 
continuation of collective bargaining—under 
expert guidance. Let me emphasize that 
point, which every commissioner is well 
aware of. While these men must be ready 
with suggestions that will avoid a deadlock, 
their real purpose is to help the parties work 
out terms of agreement that both can live 
with. 

Here are one or two examples of the tech- 
niques commissioners have used. These in- 
volved firms in New York State, but the 
human characteristics which they illustrate 
have no State boundaries. 

After prolonged negotiations between 
union representatives and the manager of 
a metal-working plant, an agreement was 
reached that left both parties well satisfied. 

The commissioner was about to suggest 
that both parties sign when the plant mana- 
ger called him aside. 

“There is only one hurdle left, commis- 
sioner. I don’t believe the president of the 
company will accept that contract.” 

“It’s a good contract,” the commissioner 
said. 

“I know it is,” the manager agreed, “but 
how can I make the boss believe it?” 

“Would it help any if I went with you?” 
the commissioner asked. 

“That’s not a bad idea. You see I'm 
afraid he won’t realize this is the best con- 
tract I could get.” 

Together they visited the company presi- 
dent and got his acceptance of the full agree- 
ment, 

On another occasion a clash of personali- 
ties had reached a point where neither the 
representative of the employer nor of the 
union would speak to each other—and the 
dispute could not be settled except through 
these two persons, 

Searching his mind for a possible means 
of bringing them together, the commissioner 
remembered that both men were rabid base- 
ball fans. It was comparatively easy to get 
three tickets and when the game started the 
commissioner literally was sitting in the mid- 
dle. For a few innings the two men ignored 
each other. Then came a 3-run rally which 
broke the ice, and before the game ended 
another labor dispute was on its way to- 
ward settlement. 

Needless to say the Conciliation Service has 
more to offer than tact and good will. Today 
the commissioner must be well versed in 
what constitutes successful practices in in- 
dustrial relations and he must be familiar 
with governmental laws and regulations that 
have a bearing on a particular case. 

At present some 300 commissioners are in 
the field. Since the service is not an enforce- 
ment agency and rarely enters a case except 
at the dirc st request of management or labor, 
the first step is taken when one side or the 
other asks the services of a conciliator. In 
most instances time will be saved if this 
first contact is made through the nearest 
regional office There are seven regional di- 


and the human side of labor-management 
disputes, contains no magic formulas or iron- 
clad rules. There is no element of comrul- 
sion, no stage where mandates or decrees 
may be imposed. And if I read our history 
aright, there is no place for such compulsion 
within the framework of American democ- 
racy. On the contrary, we must rely more 
and more on the growth of tolerance and 
understanding—that spirit of give and take 
which is the basis of all human relations, 
collective bargaining is an essential in- 
gredient. 





How Many Billions Were Given Away ?— 
Statement of Comptroller General 
Warren 


a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 29, 1946, the Comptroller General 
of the United States made a challenging 
statement before the Special Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram in the United States Senate. 

The statement emphasizes once again 
the gross waste, extravagance, and mis- 
use of the people’s money under the 
present administration. 

I believe— 


He said— 
the greatest service I can render is by point- 
ing out the statutory break-down and the 
abuse of vastly broadened authority given to 
the procurement agencies, all under the guise 
of war, as well as the degeneration of moral 
standards which has led inevitably to con- 
ditions such as this commiitee has uncovered. 

We cannot overestimaie the seriousness of 
this situation. 

He continued— 

Nothing less than the faith of our people 
in the integrity of their Government is at 
stake, 


The statement should be read by every 
one in America interested in eliminating 
conditions which have prevailed under 
the present administration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the REcorD a copy 
of the statement, allowing it to speak for 
itself, 


STATEMENT OF LINDSAY C. WARREN, COMPTROL- 
LER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM, UNITED STATES 
SENATE, JULY 29, 1846 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I appreciate your invitation to come here 
today to bring you my views on the safe- 
guards needed in wartime procurement and 
to tell you what the General Accounting 
Office can and cannot do in policing war con- 
tracts under present law. I am not here to 
belittle the splendid job done by this Nation's 
industry in producing, and by the Govern- 
ment agencies in distributing, the materials 
needed to win the war. All credit to them for 
that. However, I am still old-fashioned 
enough to believe in the sanctity of contracts, 
and that there should be a strict accounta- 
bility for public funds, and that the tax- 
payers should get value received for their 
dollars. From my seat it has looked as if 
everybody and his brother were out to get 
the Government during the lush war years. 
I want to congratulate this committee as one 
body that is determined to do something 
about it. 

During the committee’s early days, when 
it was still the Truman committee, it came 
to the attention of our auditors in the De- 
troit area that employees of cost-plus con- 
tractors were exacting fees, or kickbacks, 
from subcontractors. The GAO has no power 
of subpena, so I immediately telephoned Sen- 
ator Truman, who had the committee's in- 
vestigators move in, The committee held 
hearings in Detroit, at which our findings 
were confirmed and further kick-back cases 
were brought out. In 1943 I sent to Congress 
a draft of legislation designed to prohibit 
this nefarious practice and to give us the 
power to audit the books of cost-plus con- 
tractors or their subcontractors. Such legis- 
lation was not enacted until 24 years later, 
in March 1946, but it was made retroactive 
and the GAO has already received voluntary 
refunds from one large motor manufacturer. 

At the request of the committee, the GAO 
has assisted and will continue to assist in 
the investigation now in progress. I be- 
lieve, though, the greatest service I can ren- 
der is by pointing out the statutory break- 
down and the abuse of the vastly broadened 
authority given to the procurement agen- 
cies, all under the guise of war, as well as 
the degeneration of moral standards which 
has led inevitably to conditions such as this 
committee has uncovered. We cannot over- 
estimate the seriousness of this situation. 
Nothing less than the faith of our people in 
the integrity of their Government is at stake. 

In peacetime there were two great, funda- 
mental bulwarks which have stood the test 
of many years, protecting the taxpayers as 
well as the contractors, to see that fair prices 
were paid for what the Government bought. 
The first—enacted 2 days before Abraham 
Lincoln’s inaucuration, the law ever since— 
has demanded that contracts be let only after 
public competition to get the best bargain 
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for the Government. The second—taking 
the words from a resolution of April 1776 by 
the Second Continental Congress, the law for 
over a century—has demanded that claims 
and adjustments be finally settled not by 
the officers whose own contracts are in ques- 
tion, but by the accounting officers. Obvi- 
ously, the system of advertising was not de- 
signed for wartime and needed a lot of 
change. But let us see in what manner 
those ramparts actually were scaled when 
the demands of war took the forefront. 


NO. 1. THE COST-PLUS CONTRACT 


Even though that major vice of World War 
I, cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost contract- 
ing, was reformed to avoid the percentage 
figuring of the fee, it still remains true that 
cost-plus procurement is the greatest device 
ever invented for pumping out the Treasury. 
What incentive remains to exercise the Amer- 
ican genius for efficiency when the most far- 
fetched and extravagant outlays are reim- 
bursed, dollar for dollar, upon the unchecked 
approval of a friendly or downright sociable 
contracting officer? From the very start I 
have cried out at the waste and extravagance 
that the cost-plus system invites. And it is 
certainly no rejoinder now to point out that 
GAO has audited the payments and passed 
them in the accounts—the fact is we were 
bound by law, or so the courts have held, to 
whitewash almost any conceivable cost so 
approved. Thus the cost-plus contract in 
reality is a wide-open invitation to spend 
the people’s money, a gate wide enough to 
drive a team through, and nobody but the 
contracting officer can stop it so long as it 
comes within the terms of the contract. 


NO. 2. THE FIRST WAR POWERS ACT 


It took only about 10 days after Pearl 
Harbor to get enacted a statute whose simple 
and eloquent language is its own best exposé. 
It allows the officers to “enter into contracts 
and into amendments or modifications of 
contracts heretofore or hereafter made and 
to make advance, progress, and other pay- 
ments thereon, without regard to the provi- 
sions of law relating to the making, perform- 
ance, amendment, or modification of con- 
tracts.” 

That statute, and Executive Order 9001 
that implemented it, mean that the de- 
partments, subject only to their varying no- 
tions of the precautions and controls to be 
set up, and with authority delegated all the 
way down the line, could promise and pay 
any amount of money to anybody for any- 
thing, or for nothing at all, provided only 
it was certified as facilitating the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Under it the common law 
sanctity of contracts has been forgotten— 
when the breaks went against the contractors, 
time and time again they have been bailed 
out by the process of amendment to raise 
the price, sometimes even after they were 
completed and the books closed. And that 
authority is being continued by a bill which 
passed the Congress not 3 days ago. But 
when the shoe is on the other foot, the breaks 
going to the contractors instead of against 
them, not often does any one think of price 
reductions and refunds, at least until we 
get into the larger cases covered by rene- 
gotiation. Do you see why I say most every- 
one seems to be out to get the Government? 

The GAO's audit under these negotiated 
lump-sum contracts—and I might mention 
that includes the Garsson contracts-—is lim- 
ited to the simple function of seeing that 
the payments made (in advance or other- 
wise) wind up to be the total sum promised 
in the contract. We may not question a 
favored firm, an extravagant price, nor a 
specious undertaking. It is practically im- 
possible, in the absence of fraud, for the 
GAO to take exception to any payments 
made in accordance with these contracts. 


NO. 3. RENEGOTIATION 


The Renegotiation Act places final and con- 
clusive authority in the departments con- 


cerned. While the contractor has the right 
to appeal to the Tax Court, there is no au- 
thority, in the absence of fraud, for the GAO 
to question any renegotiation which may ap- 
pear too favorable to the contractor. For 
example, some time ago there were brought 
to my attention the results of renegotiation 
of a number of machine tool contractors 
where a great deal of inconsistency appeared. 
The comments of the War Contracts Price 
Adjustment Board were invited, and in reply 
the Board quoted from the statute and con- 
cluded with this astounding statement: 

“In view of the finality which the Renego- 
tiation Act places upon a renegotiation 
agreement, and in view of the tremendous 
amount of work which would be entailed 
by even a superficial answer to your inquiry, 
this office deems it inadvisable to attempt 
to furnish an answer in detail.” 

That, gentlemen, is a polite way of telling 
the GAO, an agent of Congress, to mind its 
own business. Nevertheless, in our gen- 
eral investigation work, special attention was 
given to cases where profits appeared exces- 
sive, and we sent the information to the de- 
partments for their use. I am not advised 
what, if anything, they did with the in- 
formation. 

It is all very well to talk about the billions 
collected in renegotiation, but what I would 
like to know is how many billions were given 
away in contract terminations. 


NO. 4. THE CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1944 


This act leaves an independent review of 
termination settlements completely out of 
the scheme of things. It specifies that the 
function of the GAO is to be confined to 
determining, after final settlement, (1) 
whether the payments were in accordance 
with the settlement and (2) whether the 
records transmitted, or other information, 
warrant a reasonable belief that it was in- 
duced by fraud. Throughout the legislative 
process, I had consistently urged that the 
interests of the United States would not be 
protected by a procedure which permitted 
contracting officers to effect final settlement 
without any prior review by an independent 
agency. On October 18, 1943, I was moved 
to go before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs because I had been shocked by 
the extravagant and ridiculous character of 
the allowances which had been approved by 
these same contracting officers whose word 
was now sought to be made final on the 
termination payments. I gave them instance 
after instance of inept and inefficient con- 
tracting officers who were “dishing out and 
giving away the property and the money of 
the United States with reckless abandon,” 
and in conclusion I left this warning with 
the committee: 

“If by inaction you permit this termina- 
tion procedure to go on as proposed by the 
War Department, let no one in the future 
point an accusing finger at either the Comp- 
troller General or the General Accounting 
Office. I have warned and I again today warn 
the Congress and you now have sufficient 
time to protect the public interests. No one 
can say that they were not told beforehand of 
the far-reaching consequences. Believe me 
when I say that after this war is over it is 
not inconceivable that under this procedure 
we may be required to have another great 
bond issue to take care of the unjust enrich- 
ment of some war contractors and war prof- 
itecrs. 

2. ” * * . 


“As you love your country and are here 
to protect its interests, I urge you to take 
action.” 

I appeared before nearly every committee 
considering this legislation, and offered to 
no avail the services and facilities of the 
GAO to make an independent review of con- 
tract settlements. Only one Senator heard 
my testimony before the Military Affairs 
Subcommittee. Again, in April 1944, in a 


. to the public funds. 
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letter to the special Committee on Postwa 
Economic Policy and Planning, I said: 

“I would be lacking in candor and frank- 
ness and would fail in my conception of my 
cuty as Comptroller General and the obliga- 
tion that I owe to the Congress, if I did not 
say to you that the provisions under the 
heading ‘General Accounting Office,’ section 
16 on page 21 of the report, are absolutely 
meaningless and offer no protection whatever 
The audit of a war con- 
tract termination as therein provided by the 
General Accounting Office could be consum- 
mated by a 10-year-old child in 10 seconds and 
this would apply to a termination of the 
amount of a half billion dollars as well as the 
one in the amount of $100. The section 
rather piously provides that if the Comptrol- 
ler General believes the settlement was in- 
duced by fraud he may report same, but I can 
assure you that such a settlement might reek 
in fraud, but nothing in the bill would re- 
quire the making or submission of a record 
which would make it possible for the General 
Accounting Office to detect it. 


* * & « * 


“I therefore regret that I was given no op- 
portunity to appear before your committee 
and to actually show its membership some of 
the termination settlements that have been 
sent to the General Accounting Office and all 
that can be done in reference to a so-called 
audit of them. If, after seeing this, the 
Congress wishes it done that way, then I have 
nothing to say, but at least it cannot be 
charged in the future that the Congress had 
not been fully informed in advance. Under 
the provisions of this bill and some others 
along similar lines I am convinced that the 
taxpayers of this country will pay a frightful 
toll.” 

Finally, in my annual reports, I again 
warned the Congress of what it might expect. 

Had some independent agency been in on 
the settlement of termination claims, I am 
confident the interests of the Government 
would have been better protected. Do you 
suppose the GAO would have approved a 
million dollar overpayment? We were not 
in on it, because Congress by its own action 
took its own agency out of the picture. It is 
futile to question a settlement—except for 
fraud, which is exceedingly hard to detect 
after the event, even if we look at the records 
retained by the contractor or the depart- 
ment—hbecause those settlements are final 
and conclusive. Already over sixty-five bil- 
lions in canceled war contracts have been 
settled, and the door closed forever on any 
recovery of overpayments by the Govern- 
ment. 

Just as important as the break-down in the 
law is the low moral standard exhibited 
by some connected with war contracts, both 
on the contractors’ side and on the Govern- 
ment’s. Much of the Government’s interest 
has been irretrievably lost by those on whom 
the responsibility fell during the war years. 
It is certainly no satisfaction to me to come 
here today and say, “I told you so,” but I 
had this to say in my testimony on the Con- 
tract Settlement Act: 


“A large number of contracting officers are 
of proven inefficiency and incapacity. It 
has been Officially reported to me that a great 
many of them constantly fraternize with 
the contractor after working hours—golfing, 
dining, and wining with them. These re- 
ports say that this intimate relationship has 
the tendency to make them more liberal in 
their dealings with the contractor. In some 
instances they have approved purchases far 
beyond the contract needs and the surplus 
resulting from such excess purchases is later 
sold as scrap. They feel that their certifi- 
cate on a voucher should not be subject to 
question by the General Accounting Office, 
even though matters of record disclose that 
the facts are other than as certified. As an 
illustration there may be cited many in- 
stances where an examination of the records 
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disclosed rejected materials when the con- 
tracting officer had certified on the voucher 
that the materials were received in good con- 
dition. Supply officers in the War Depart- 
ment are constantly telling us that they can 
procure articles locally at a cheaper price 
than provided for in negotiated (lump-sum) 
contracts.” 

With some high officials of the Govern- 
ment the acceptance of entertainment, in- 
cluding cocktail parties, hotel bills, and even 
travel, from the contractor, while at the same 
time drawing travel expense and per diem 
from the Government, was the rule rather 
than the exception. It got so bad in the 
Maritime Commission, for instance, that I 
called personally on Admiral Land—whose 
name was not mentioned in any of the re- 
ports—and also wrote him officially. He 
issued an order condemning such practices, 

Here, in my opinion, is an example of the 
break-down of moral standards. As far back 
as 1872, Congress enacted a law which banned 
former officers and employees of the Gov- 
ernment from prosecuting pending claims 
against the United States within 2 years 
after leaving the service. Through the years 
since, this statute has had a most salutary 
effect. It remained substantially unim- 
paired until the Revenue Act of 1943 made 
it largely inapplicable to certain officers, 
Who were these officers? Were they in the 
Department of Agriculture, or the GAO? 
No, of course not. They were the officers and 
employees of the War, Navy, and Treasury 
Departments and the Maritime Commission, 
the big war procurement agencies. Under 
this amendment a War Department official 
who was not “directly connected” with a mat- 
ter could leave the service and prosecute a 
claim arising therefrom the next day, using 
knowledge and entree gained while in the 
employ of the department. Mr. Jacobson, 
provided he was not required to be a member 
of the bar, could handle claims immediately 
after getting out of the service. 

Twice since 1943 the 1872 statute has been 
further modified and weakened, and now 
comes the last straw. They are not satisfied 
to wait until their connection with the Gov- 
ernment is broken, but they want to come in 
and prosecute claims while still wearing the 
uniform of their country. Just last week 
the Senate, without a vote, adopted an 
amendment to the GI leave bill which would 
permit even officers on terminal leave from 
the armed forces to prosecute claims against 
the Government, again provided they have 
not been “directly connected” with the sub- 
ject matter. This trend of the law, if not 
reversed, will result in a complete loss of 
faith in Government on the part of our 
people. 

This committee can make a great contribu- 
tion by taking a strong stand on this vital 
issue and insisting on a high standard of 
conduct on the part of those who carry on 
the Government's business. It can help by 
calling attention to the need for restoring 
some of the safeguards, checks, and balances 
which have worked through the years to pre- 
vent this Government from becoming an 
arbitrary government of men rather than a 
free government under law. Finally, as one 
step toward this objective, let us restore the 
General Accounting Office to its full vigor and 
intended purpose. The General Accounting 
Office is the last great bulwark for the pro- 
tection of the taxpayers of this country 
against unbridled and illegal expenditures of 
public funds. As some evidence of this fact, 
the GAO during the fiscal year just closed 
collected more than $100,000,000 from those 
to whom it had been paid. Those were illegal 
payments returned to the Treasury without 
going to court. 

We cannot stop waste or extravagance or 
improvident expenditures, but we do report 
them to Congress. I have sent more reports 
to Congress than all of my predecessors. 
Naturally, in time of war there will be some 
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waste and extravagance and some fraud. 
What I am insisting upon is just a little 
ordinary common decency. There would have 
been far less fraud, far less improvidence, far 
less extravagance in war contracts if the civil 
officials and military officers of the War De- 
partment and other procurement agencies 
had been constantly alert and had always 
borne in mind that they were the representa- 
tives and agents of the United States. That 
should always be the lodestar of those in 
Government who handle other people’s 
money. 





Reception at White House and Meeting 
of Electors on Inauguration Day, 
January 20, 1945 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a statement 
with reference to a reception held at the 
White House and the meeting of the 
electors on January 20, 1945, including 
a list of the electors from the various 
States. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am curi- 
ous to know what is the purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. To place the state- 
ment in the REcorRD. 

Mr. TAFT. I mean the purpose in 
now referring to the election of 1944. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We do not want to 
have any doubt about the _ result, 
(Laughter. ] 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


RECEPTION AT WHITE HOUSE AND MEETING OP 
ELECTORS 


On the invitation of President Roosevelt, 
the electors met at the White House on 
Inauguration Day, January 20, 1945, where 
they were officially received in a body by 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt and Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harry S. Truman. Each elec- 
tor was presented personally by Michael 
Francis Doyle, chairman of the electoral col- 
Yege of the United States, who was also 
aided by Gen. Edwin Watson, secretary to 
the President. At the conclusion of the re- 
ception, a committee of electors, on behalf 
of the entire group, presented the official 
Presidential flag to the President. The pres- 
entation address was made by Mr. Doyle. 
President Roosevelt, in his acceptance, ex- 
pressed his gratitude, remarked that he 
would have it placed at the side of his desk 
where it would always remain as a symbol 
of his office. Following this presentation, the 
electors were the guests at a buffet luncheon 
given by President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Following the luncheon a meeting of the 
electors was held. A report of the program 
was made by Mr. Doyle and upon motion, 
he was reelected as chairman of the Presi- 
dential electors. Thomas J. Pitts of Texas 
was elected secretary and Homer Cummings 
of Connecticut, treasurer. The chairman 
was authorized to add two additional mem- 
bers and to fill any vacancy on the com- 
mittee. They were directed to prepare plans 
for the following inaugural and to cooperate 
with the secretary of the Senate and a repre- 
sentative to be appointed by the Presidente 
























































































elect in carrying out any program which may 
be decided upon. 

DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
(States carried by Roosevelt and Truman) 

Electoral votes: Roosevelt, 432 (36 States); 
Dewey, 99 (12 States). 

Alabama: John E. Adams, Ben Bloodworth, 
Otis E. Burton, Forrest Castleberry, W. Frank 
Covington, Jr., Fournier J. Gale, Gessner T, 
McCorvey, John D. McQueen, Thomas H, Max. 
well, Walter F. Miller, W. O. Pape. 

Arizona: Henry M. Beard, Ed Cahill, Clare 
N. Webb, E. T. Williams, Jr. 

Arkansas: Bert B. Larey, Don M. Hamm, 
J. F. Wheeler, Charles A. Grier, Sam M. Levine, 
J. Loyd Shouse, Edgar Pryor, B. T. Fooks, 
William L. Humphries. 

California: L. G. Hitchcock, Mrs. Gertrude 
V. Clark, Angus Madden, Jerome Politzer, 
Lucretia del Valle Grady, William H. Hol. 
lander, James K. Moffitt, Thomas 8. Barclay, 
Sam L. Heisinger, Camie B. Haden, A. Edwin 
Fisher, Clayton L. Howland, Cornelius J, 
Haggerty, John B. Pelletier, Mrs. Anna Brown. 
yard, Mrs. Lucile Webster Gleason, Vincent 
Thomas, Ralph C, Dills, Elwyn S. Bennett, Dr, 
Zachary T. Malaby, Allen Miller, Mrs. Claudia 
Worswick, Vincent T. Godfrey, Augustus FP, 
Hawkins, James G. Thimmes. 

Connecticut: Jerome H. Kohn, Frank J, 
Madden, Jr., John S. Monagan, Alphonsus J, 
Donahue, Dorothy M. Satti, Charles F. Greene, 
Homer S. Cummings, Gabriel Kasprzycki. 

Delaware: Henry T. Graham, John B. Hut. 
ton, J. Reese White. 

Florida: A. J. Cobb, Arthur L. Anderson, 
Mrs. Mary Sullivan, Ray Selden, Wallace N, 
Keith, Mrs. Frank X. Carroll, Jr., Lewis Pette- 
way, L. H. Shoemaker. 

Georgia: Louie Morris, Ed Jones, Lynn 
Norris, Sid Howell, Jeff Davis, H. R. Freeman, 
Jr., Nathan Culpepper, Tom Clemmons, Ralph 
Golucke, Carl Sims, Israel Mannheim, Mrs. 
R. E. L. Majors. 

Idaho: Myrtle Enking Beatty, Ben Thomas, 
William Brunt, Alice R. Lydon. 

Illinois: William G. Worthey, John A. 
Logan, Joseph F. Ropa, John Budinger, James 
A. Roman, John M. Lee, Thomas J. Sheehan, 
Edward J. Kolar, Joseph Kacena, Jr., Eugene 
P. Meany, Joseph T. Baran, Edith Davis, 
James R. Quinn, F. Donald Delaney, Harry 
J. Debo, F. W. Meyers, Thomas P. Sinnett, 
J. Wiley Lucas, C. N. Hollerich, William Ryan, 
George Lenhart, Donald V. Dobbins, John 
W. Woodall, Ernest L. Hoover, Simon Keller- 
mann, Jr., Ward P. Holt, W. C. Kane, C. D. 
Joplin, 

Kentucky: Rudell O. Wilson, D. Carl Ross, 
LeRoy Curtis, Fred Faulkner, W. L. Dawson, 
Mrs. W. B. Ardery, Mrs. Effie Watts, Mr. C. K. 
Stacey, Mr. Bennett Marrs. 

Louisiana: John N. Sandlin, Edward J. 
Gay, Robert S. Maestri, W. H. Talbot, Charles 
Barker, Lamont Seals, O. R. Wurster, Steve 
Alford, Charles Bourque, L. P. Roy, Jr. 

Maryland: Wesley E. Thawley, Gen. Wash- 
ington Bowie, Jr., Stefan Radziminski, Jus- 
tinus Gould, Mrs. Daisy F. LaCoppidan, Har- 
old F. Bester, Mrs. J. Wilmer Cronin, Wm. H. 
Kirkwood, Jr. 

Massachusetts: George F. Fitzgerald, Sam- 
uel Michelman, Mathias LaPierre, Mar- 
garet G. Sullivan, Arthur J. Conlon, Michael 
F. McGrath, Louis A. Cordeiro, Silas F. Tay- 
lor, Joseph H. Downey, Octave O. Desmarais, 
Bernard J. Killion, Mary A. Tomasello, John 
F. Fitzgerald, John F. Cahill, Thomas D. 
O'Connor, John Zielinski. 

Michigan: Agnes Shepherd, Theodore I. 
Fry, Dr. Stephen 8S. Skrzycki, Charles W. 
Staud, Paul R. Todd, Marguerite R. Moore, 
J. Neal Lamereaux, Charles R. Adair, Herman 
Doerr, Henry Gaudneau, Spalding Friedrich, 
William J. Kelly, Wendell Lund, Louise Libby, 
Gerald K. O’Brien, Emma Trombly, Ernest J. 
Lacey, Barney Bartkowiak, Clayton Lilly. 

Minnesota: James Landy, Patrick Nevins, 
Frank Osborne, Richard Walsh, Mrs. A. C. 
Dunn, Miss Emily Kneubuhl, Julius Peterson, 





Frank Boyd, Norman Arneson, Verner Nelson, 
Morris Greenberg. 

Mississippi: Miss Susie V. Powell, Walter 
S. Welch, Guy Mitchell, Sr., J. B. Snider, 
Hugh V. Wall, J. P. Coleman, Curtis M. 
Swango, John Backstrom, R. C. Russell. 

Missouri: Mort Levy, Mrs. Elsie Belle Mc- 
Daniel, William Quinn, James R. Boring, Ellis 
G. Cook, Naomi L. Baker, Raymond A. Ed- 
lund, A. B. Blakely, Cal Nieman, A. J. Slack, 
Dr. Paul E. Coil, John Phillips, J. E. Mitchell, 
George Sick, John Ditenhafer. 

Montana: Sid J. Coffey, Cleveland Hall, 
Margaret Nagle, J. N. Nass. 

Nevada: Richard Kirman, Mrs. H. W. Saw- 
yer, A. A. Phillips. 

New Hampshire: Michael O'Malley, Amos 

landin, Ellen W. Colony, Damase Caron. 

New Jersey: Kathryn McCarron, Charles 
Hershenstein, John J. Saturniewic2, Ruth T. 
Farrow, Bernard F. Degnan, James J. Mc- 
Mahon, Edward J. Whelan, Josephine Mc- 
Gann, George E. Brunner, Frank H. Ryan, 
R. V. R. H. Stout, Charles Engelhard, William 
A. Dwyer, William F. Casey, Frances C. Wood, 
Arthur C. Hillman. 

New Mexico: D. E. Rodriguez, C. V. Harris, 
Mrs. C. F. Montgomery, Mrs. Lecpold Gon- 
zales 

New York: Doris B. Byrne, Thomas F. Con- 
way, Paul E. Fitzpatrick, Harriet T. Mack, 
James S. Schacht, deLancey Kountze, Thomas 
J. Travers, Felix J. Wasselle, Frank V. Kelly, 
Alice Campbell Good, Phyllis A. Ughetta, 
Clifton Bogardus, Joseph J. O’Brien, Char- 
lotte R. Carswell, Samuel! R. Parnes, Rudolph 
Reimer, Joseph Weinstein, Edward Arthur 
Hurst, Henry S. Hooker, David H. Knott, 
Jeremiah T. Mahoney, Godfrey Nurse Gen- 
eroso Pope, Walter H. Richter, Jacob S. Schiff, 
Charlies H. Silver, James N. Vaughan, Archi- 
bald R. Watson, James A. Beha, Edward J. 
Fiynn, Ira J. Sobol, Lawrence Gerosa, Max 
Schneider, Jceseph V. McKee, Charles Har- 
wocd, John Gibbons, Jr., William E. Drislane, 
William W. Parley, John English, T. Frank 
Dolan, Jr., William O. Dapping, Oscar Kahler, 
Thomas N. Nagle, Joseph P. Flynn, Andrew S. 
Butler, Joseph J. Kelly, John A. Ulinski. 

North Carolina: Robert R. Williams, Wil- 
liam B. Rodman, Elbert Peele, Buxton Mid- 
gette, Dr. John D. Robinson, Paul D. Grady, 
Mrs. J. Hampton Price, Charles A‘ Hines, L. M. 
Chaitin, George R. Ross, Brice J. Willeford, 
C. E. Cowen, C. J. Mooneyham, W. G. Byers. 

Oklahoma: Tom G. Drake, Claude M. Gor- 
don, E. L. Reno, Grover Thomas, James I. 
Phelps, Joe Looney, Houston Duke, O. J. Fox, 
Jessie E. Moore, Virginia Massey. 

Oregon: Celia L. Gavin, Amanda J. Hart, 
Walter M. Pierce, Richard G. Scott, Harvey 
G. Starkweather, Elton Watkins. 

Pennsylvania: Susan B. McComb, Alyse An- 
derson, Thomas Evans, Israel Stiefel, John 
Morgan Davis, Frederic R. Mann, Michael 
Francis Doyle, S. Herbert Stayton, Henry K. 
Bauman, Christian Eaby, James T. Hanlon, 
Clyde Krebs, Jacob H. Mays, M. M. Coleman, 
Marion C. Stone, Dr. J. Elmer Porter, Meredith 
Meyers, John E. Myers, Dennis J. Driscoll, 
Joseph Morrison, N. Neiman Craley, Henry A. 
Brockerhoff, David H. Weiner, John H. Wilson, 
Helen Price, C. Ward Eicher, Everett F. Zurn, 
Elinor M. Zane, Carl T. Bechtol, Bernard H. 
Goodwin, S. E. Cowell, Arthur Starr Brown, 
Irwin D. Wolf, May Conlon Mundy, Emma 
Guffey Miller. 

Rhcde Island: Edward T. Hogan, Daniel 
Lapolla, Carolyn M. Sherman, William A. 
Pinault. 

South Carolina: Otis L. Baughman, Josiah 
J. Evans, Wilton E. Hall, Theodore D. Jervey, 
Robert A. Jolley, George G. McKerall, Tom B. 
Pearce, W. Herbert Smith. 

Texas: R. D. Sanders, Jim Strong, G. C. 
Harris, George W. Eddy, F. L. Henderson, W. 
N. Foster, Pat N. Fahey, E. W. Hawes, Jr., 
Dr. W. L. Crosthwait, H. P. Johnson, W. W. 
Dowd, Mrs Dallas Scarborough, Robert Lee 
Bobbitt, H. D. Lucas, Mrs. Clara Driscoll, J. 
W. Philips, J. W. Wheat, Harry Starr, T. S. 
Jones, Homer Pharr, Thomas J. Pitts, Tom 


Nelson, Fred H. Minor. 
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Tennessee: Robert S. Clemmer, Joseph B. 
Gaffney, Frank Gray, Jr., John T. Gray, Jr., 
James P. Lanier, C. T. J. Mcomey, Dr. J. T. 
Moore, Mrs. Ferdinand Powell, Rob Roy, 
Thomas O. H. Smith, Chas. S. Stephens, Joe 
C. Thomason. 

Utah: Parnell Black, Ed. J. McPolin, Mrs. 
Roxey S. Romney, Charles H. Semken. 

Virginia: C. O’Conor Goolrick, Frank P. 
Burton, Ben T. Gunter, J. H. Tyker III, John 
J. Wicker, Jr., W. M. Abbott, R. Wm. Arthur, 
W. M. Roberts, J. R. Goodwin, J. M. Ma- 
gruder, A. E. Shumate. 

State of Washirgton: Mrs. May Avery Wil- 
kins, Irwin L. Mosier, Herman B. Hart, Mrs. 
Paul Hamilton, Walter A. Johnson, Mrs. 
Anna Becker, Bryce Little, Andrew Winberg. 

West Virginia: Mrs. William E. Chilton, 
Sr., Mrs. Lynn S. Hornor, Archibald W. Paul, 
Sr., Dr. G. P. Morison, Okey L. Patteson, A. 
J. Wilkinson, Raymond C. Puckett, Charles 
G. Peters. 


REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
(States carried-by Dewey and Bricker) 


Colorado: John W. Morey, Lucy R. Hillman, 
Marion F. Miller, Howard B. Millard, A. A. 
Ball, Helen Salzer. 

Indiana: E. Miles Norton, Josiah F. Ale, 
Harry Danielson, Ernest Gallmeyer, Hurd 
Hurst, Isaac P. Sollers, Reid Dugger, Robert 
S. Davis, M. Johnson, Leo Kinman, Clyde E. 
Whitehill, Edward J. Hancock, Samuel E. 
Bois. 

Iowa: L. Roy Pierce, Charles Benson, L. P. 
Barth, Charles Dearinger, W. J. Goodwin, 
Marion McCauley, John Hipsley, Selmar Lar- 
son, Ed S. White, Mrs. Bertha Lambert. 

» Kansas: Caroline Boman, Lester P. Green- 
bank, Mrs. W. Y. Herrick, Hugh A. Hope, Harry 
T. Morgan, Henry Otto, Katheryn S. Tarwater, 
J. H. Wolf. 

Maine: Roscce G. Bailey, Herbert W. 
Kitchen, Maurice F. McCarthy, Ralph E. 
Mason, Inez G. Wing. 

Nebraska: Mrs. Bertha C. Hughes, Julius 
Cronin, Mrs. Helen Godderson, E. W. Huse, 
Martin Dimery, Mrs. Edna Silver. 

North Dakota: Mrs. Stina Kjos, C. F. Sweet, 
Gilmore Berge, Mrs. McKinley Nelson. 

Ohio: Edith Bowe Miller, Emeline D. 
Thorniley, Dorothy Wickersham, Benjamin S. 
Schwartz, George F. Eyrich, Jr., Fred M. Stit- 
singer, George W. Hassenier, Harold F. Stotz- 
er, Bruce Daughters, Russel D. Rouch, Robert 
L. Evans, Ralph E. Carpenter, Otto E. Vollen- 
weider, James Miller, John F. Carlisle, Donald 
D. Canfield, Harcld M. Bluestone, Xilpha R. 
Metcalf, Russell H. Mack, Ernest T. Johnson, 
Henry J. Mark, W. Manning Kerr, Clara Neal 
McGwinn, Ralph M. Tyler, Laurence H. Nor- 
ton. 

South Dakota: Mrs. Cleo Tyler, James E. 
Bane, E. Y. Berry, Millard G. Scott. 

Vermont: George A. Ellis, Gladys Wilson 
Bundy, James F. Dewey. 

Wisconsin: Melvin R. Laird, Arthur A. Len- 
root, Jr., Edward F. Hilker, George Hartman, 
William R. Graves, Charles I. Wesley, Julius 
P. Heil, William J. Campbell, Julius Spear- 
braker, Frank P. Cornelisen, Kenneth White, 
Carl V. Nelson. 

Wyoming: Mrs. B. B. Brooks, Dr. Josiah 
Hollans, Thomas O. Cowgill. 





Tribute to Sidney Hillman by Rev. 
George G. Higgins 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a tribute to Sidney Hillman 
by the Reverend George G. Higgins, 
asSistant director, social action depart- 
ment, NCWC. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

|From the Yardstick] 
A TRIBUTE TO SIDNEY HILLMAN 
(By the Reverend George G. Higgins, assist- 
ant director, social action department, 

NCWC) 

Sidney Hillman—God rest him—will be 
mourned as much by the employers in the 
garment industry as by the members of his 
own union. For Sidney Hillman, with a 


. genius which even some of his bitterest 


political enemies have graciously acknowl- 
edged in their obituaries, did as much for the 
welfare of the one group as for the welfare of 
the other. 

Hillman was a militant trade-unionist 
(earlier Communist propaganda to the con- 
trary notwithstanding), but his militancy 
was inspired by a passion for the general 
welfare. He was a shrewd negotiator—cer- 
tainly one of the shrewdest in the American 
labor movement—but he always negotiated 
for the best interests of the industry as a 
whole and not merely for the selfish and 
shortsighted advantage of his own constit- 
uents. 

This is not the biased opinion of an un- 
critical eulogist. Rather it’s the common 
testimony of the employers with whom he 
bargained for so many years as president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. These men are the first to admit, 
with a sense of real gratitude, that Hillman 
did more perhaps than any other single indi- 
vidual to bring at least a reasonable measure 
of prosperity to a chaotically disorganized 
industry. He believed sincerely in the wis- 
dom of labor-management cooperation, even 
to the point of lending money from the 
union’s treasury for the building up of the 
industry. He recognized instinctively the 
interdependence of management and labor. 
He was almost religiously devoted to the 
common good. 

This was the same Sidney Hillman who, 
at the time of his death a week cr two ago, 
was perhaps the most controversial figure in 
American p*1blic life—thanks as much to the 
intemperate criticism of some of his enemies 
as to his own acknowledged genius for the 
dramatic in political action. Hillman made 
mistakes in his administration of the CIO 
Political Action Committee, serious mistakes 
if you will. He probably made commitments 
and compromises which never should have 
been made. But one has the feeling that 
most of the controversy which surrounded 
his name as the leader of this unprecedented 
movement was synthetic. 

Hillman was not a Communist; btut he 
was tagged as a Communist by his enemies. 
He was not revolutionary; but he was called 
a revolutionary by his critics. He was not 
in favor of state socialism; but his enemies 
repeatedly said that he was. 

Hillman’s PAC philoscphy—just as his 
econom'‘c philosophy in the garment indus- 
try—was essentially sound and progressive. 
It was a philosophy which looked to the 
general economic welfare of the Nation and 
not merely to the welfare of the CIO. Asa 
matter of fact, his long-range program for 
national economic reconstruction was strik- 
ingly in line with the program of the social 
encyclicals. 

As long ego as 1931 Hillman appeared at 
the Senate hearing on the establishment of 
a National Economic Council and made the 
following recommendation: “Now, as I view 
it, in order to meet this emergency we have 
to find jobs. No one industry can find jobs 
for the people who are unemployed. Na- 
turally no one employer can co it for all. 
Any plan of that kind would have to be na- 
tional in scope, and to have it national in 
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scope there is no existing agency * * *%. 
Now, the instrumentelities, as I see it, should 
be a representative of labor * * * a 
representative of the employers and a rep- 
resentative of the Government. Any other 
organization of an economic council will 
probably lead to fascism.” 

This is the language of a man who sub- 
scribed to the best that there is in the Amer- 
ican tradition and in the American way of 
life, the language of a man who believed in 
economic democracy. It’s not the language 
of a Communist or a Socialist. Rather it’s 
the language of a man who knew that you 
can’t effectively combat communism or so- 
cialism unless you have something better to 
offer. 

The American people will gratefully re- 


member the contribution which he made to: 


the general economic welfare. They will 
join with the editors of America in hoping 
that “in death he will find a peace he never 
knew in life—and that his thirst for justice 
will at last be satisfied.” 





Explanation in Reference to Certain 


Roll Calls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the latter part of February and the 
early part of March, of this year, I was 
traveling through Central American 
countries as a member of the House 
Roads Committee. We were officially 
inspecting the Pan-American highway, 
and conferring with officials of those na- 
tions about the necessity for the comple- 
tion of this tremendously important 
road. 

During that period certain roll calls 
were made in the House of Representa- 
tives. I desire the constituency which I 
represent to have information as to how 
I would have voted had I been present. 
The tabulation follows: 

H. R. 3370 (H. R. 495), February 21, 1946: 
Providing for a permanent school-lunch 
program. 

Amendment page 9, line 6, “to eliminate 
the possibility of discrimination in admin- 
stration of funds of this act.” 

Vote on amendment, Yea. (P. 1540, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

On motion to recommit: Vote, yea. (P. 
1541, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Passage of bill: Vote, yea. 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

H. R. 3606, February 26, 1946: Merchant 
ship sale conference report. 

Passage of bill: Vote yea. 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

February 27, 1946: Discussion of remarks 
relative to Un-American Activities Commit- 


(P. 1542, Con- 


(P. 1650, Con- 


tee. Re motion that full text of letter be 
read. Vote, yea. (P. 1725, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 


February 27, 1946: On motion to table 
Mr. Rankin’s motion to strike material on 
page A873 from the Appendix to the Recorp. 
Vote, nay. (P. 1727, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

H. R. 4761, March 6, 1946: Amend national 
housing bill. 

On motion adding new title relative to real 
estate speculation: Vote, nay, (P. 1658, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


On motion to strike lines 3 to 12, page 9, 


ceiling prices: Vote, yea. (P. 1994, CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 


On motion to expand and/or clarify ceil- 


ing price: Vote, nay. (P. 1995, CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD.) 

Passage of bill: Vote, yea. 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

H. R. 563, March 12, 1946: Conference re- 
port, Communications Act, Petrillo bill. 


Passage of bill: Vote, yea. (P. 2174, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

House Joint Resolution 307, March 12, 
1946: Authorizing use of naval vessels for 
atomic-weapon tests. Vote, yea. (P. 2173, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


Mr. Speaker, I desire also to state that 
I was in attendance at an important 
flood-control conference, in company 
with Representative BEALL, on July 9. 
Had I not been necessarily absent I would 
have voted “yea” on roll call No. 204 to 
make available certain funds to the War 
and Navy Departments. 

I would also have voted “yea” on roll 
call No. 2051, recommitting H. R. 6407, 
a bill for the construction and preserva- 
tion of certain public works, with instruc- 
tions on the part of the House to insist 
on its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment which added $95,000,000 for 
the canalization of the Arkansas River. 
I feel this to be an unnecessary expendi- 
ture. 


(P. 2001, Con- 
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Why Is the Control and Development of 
Atomic Energy a World Problem? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an address by Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace, delivered on the 
“You and the Atom” program of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 


Previous speakers on this program have 
told you how atomic energy was developed. 
They have told you how scientists of all na- 
tions pooled their knowledge to unlock the 
secret of power in the atom, and how the 
United States, Great Britain, and Canada 
worked together to develop atomic energy as 
a weapon of war. 

I am not going to talk about the scientific 
aspects of atomic energy, but about the social 
and political problems that have been created 
as the result of this tremendous new dis- 
covery. These problems are clear. We must 
control this new force so that it will not 
destroy us in a world-wide conflagration, and 
we must use it for the greatest possible good 
of all men. 

We can achieve these ends by following the 
example of the men of science who dis- 
covered and developed atomic energy. Scien- 
tists more than any other class of people 
are internationalists. There is no such thing 
as an American science, a French science, a 
Brtish science, and a Soviet science. Neither 
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is there a capitalist science as opposed to g 
Marxist science. Scientists are concerneq 
with only one variety of truth, but no truth 
can be shut out by international boundaries. 
Physicists all over the world—regardiless of 
nationality—cooperated in a marvelous way 
to give us atomic energy. The roll is long ang 
I shall not mention all the names. Here 
are a few: Einstein the German, Bohr the 
Dane, Rutherford the Englishman, Fermi the 
Italian, Szilard the Hungarian, Compton the 
American. 

These men developed the fundamenta] 
knowledge that was necessary to the dis- 
covery and application of atomic energy by 
working together and disregarding their na- 
tional origins, They were also the first to 
understand the tremendous meaning of their 
discovery. They were the first to realize that 
this new gift of knowledge to mankind js 
an ambiguous power, one that can be used 
to destroy man and his civilization or to 
comfort and heal him and bring him joy. 
Scientists are developing a new morality 
that is just as impressive to me as their amaz- 
ing technical developments. There was a 
time when scientists tended to disregard 
moral problems, They were devoted to the 
pursuit of an ever-growing truth about na- 
ture, but they felt that human values were 
too nebulous to be analyzed. Today they 
have been shocked into an awareness of the 
human meaning of their own creations. No 
group in our society has been more vocal 
than they in urging that we take steps to 
protect ourselves against this new danger 
and to utilize it for the good of all nations. 

Our problem now is to get the same atti- 
tude among the people and the political lead- 
ers of different nations that we have among 
the physicists. We shall see the beginning 
of this new international morality as soon 
as peoples and political leaders devote them- 
selves to the scientists’ ideal of an ever- 
growing truth instead of appealing to an 
ever-darkening ignorance. 

I was talking recently with Mrs. Edward 
U. Condon, the wife of the distinguished 
physicist and director of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, about our becoming minor 
gods and learning how to make new kinds 
of matter by the use of atomic energy. With 
true woman's intuition, she said, “Yes, we 
shall handle all matter but the matter which 
is the matter with man himself.” This is 
the heart of the problem. To prevent atomic 
energy from destroying mankind, it is essen- 
tial that there be a psychic revolution, a 
profound change in the moral values and the 
thinking habits of people the world over. 
Such a revolution would be infinitely more 
important during the next 150 years than the 
industrial revolution has been during the 
past 150 years. 

The industrial revolution placed steam, 
chemistry, and electricity at the center of the 
universe. Men thought they could use these 
great powers without regard to human values. 
As a result, our knowledge of social and 
political relations has lagged far behind our 
understanding of steam power, chemical 
power, and electrical power. Our business 
crises have become continually more Over- 
whelming, and our wars more devastating. 
But atomic energy will not permit us to 
postpone these basic human problems any 
longer. By the very magnitude of its pos- 
sibilities, the development of atomic energy 
means that we can no longer avoid grappling 
with the most central problem of all—that 
is, the problem of finding out how Men can 
work together without fear and use the de- 
velopments of science to serve each other 
creatively. 

In my mind there is no question at all 
about the necessity of outlawing the atomic 
bomb. Of course, the United Nations should 
ban the bomb. Of course, the United Na- 
tions should have a scientific inspection 
force to make it absolutely certain that in- 








ternational commitments are kept, and that 
no group anywhere is planning atomic skul- 
duggery of any kind. But we cannot protect 
ourselves from the atomic bomb merely by 
outlawing it as we outlawed poison gas. We 
must go deeper, and make war itself impos- 
sible and unthinkable. In an age when 
people possess @ weapon as terrible as the 
atom.c bomb, it is sheer savagery for nations 
to arm themselves for war and to maintain 
bases against one another. 

But the conditions of peace will not come 
until we have real international trust and 
international cooperation. And this trust 
and cooperation will not arrive until we have 
the moral and psychic revolution I spoke 
about a few minutes ago. We know what is 
right. We have all heard of the Golden 
Rule. Some of us say that the Golden Rule 
is a beautiful ideal, but not very practical. 
I say that Christian morality, not as practiced 
during the last 1,900 years, but as Jesus 
himself taught it, has finally become the 
most practical thing in the world. It has 
become so practical that unless all nations 
in the world practice it, there will no longer 
be a human race to worry about. 

The Golden Rule demands that we look at 
things from the other fellow’s point of view 
as well as our own. If every nation in the 
world could for 1 week drop its selfish, hate- 
ful maneuvering and adopt the Golden Rule, 
ave could work out an international moral 
code that would permit us to use atomic 
energy safely so as to unlock for us one door 
after another to abundance and joyous living. 

If we fail to take advantage of our knowl- 
edge to achieve a decent life for all men, the 
reason will be that we let nationalistic fear, 
greed, and stupidity stand in our way. It is 
easy to understand why nations and certain 
groups within nations should have been 
selfish in an age of scarcity, when there was 
no hope of producing enough to go around. 
But in the age of potential abundance that 
we are now entering, any nation that tries 
to keep a monopoly of wealth and of na- 
ture’s power is like a man continuously try- 
ing to keep other people from breathing for 
fear there might be a shortage of air. 

It is easy to preach a sermon on the evils 
of the world. It is not so easy to suggest ways 
to curb the evils. I have only a few sug- 
gestions to offer. I suggest first that we dis- 
card the doctrines of Machiavelli’s Prince as a 
guide to international action and substitute 
therefor a modern elaboration of interna- 
tional law as founded by Grotius. 

The greatest statesmen of the future will be 
the men who do the most to get the great 
nations to pull together in raising the stand- 
ard of living of the common man in the so- 
called backward areas of the world. We shall 
achieve a sound and lasting peace only by 
making all peoples feel that they are par- 
ticipating in the forward march of civiliza- 
tion. We shall not free the world from the 
fear of war as long as the world is divided 
between rich nations and exploited nations, 
The nations that are rich and powerful today 
will best safeguard the future security of the 
world by doing all they can to bring about a 
rapid rise in the standard of living in China, 
India, the Near East, eastern Europe, north 
Africa, and Latin America. 

The guiding star of the future must be in- 
ternational cooperation in the service of the 
common man. We in the United States have 
the chance to follow that star and to win for 
ourselves the gratitude of the world, just as 
we have the chance to keep our so-called se- 
cret to ourselves for a few short years and 
gain the world’s envy and fear and hate. I 
believe we—and the other nations of the 
world—are going to make the right choice. 
If the facts of atomic energy are fully under- 
Stood, there is no tolerable alternative. 

I suggest, finally, that we learn to look 
upon the future with confidence and upon 
our tremendous opportunity with a sense of 
joy. Atomic energy has made us afraid, and 
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with good reason. Our fear may force us to 
find ways to work with other nations to con- 
trol the military use of atomic energy. But 
I have less confidence in fear than I have in 
joy. I believe we shall go farther on the road 
to controlling and using atomic energy if we 
fully understand what it can do for our- 
selves and for the other peoples of the world. 
It is conceivable that we shall be able to con- 
struct and harness the energy of miniature 
suns that will give off power for hundreds of 
years. It is possible that we can completely 
change the geographic meaning of the deserts, 
the tropics, and the frozen areas of the world. 
By properly utilizing this great gift we can 
make peace more exciting, more challenging, 
than war ever was. I can visualize the possi- 
bility of our competing peacefully with other 
nations—with the Russians for instance—in 
making the great deserts blossom and the 
Arctic wastes bear fruit. 

These things and more await the world if 
we choose the right course now—the cours? 
of sanity and good will. 





The National Tribute Grove 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “The National Tribute 
Grove,” which I recently delivered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tallest of all trees, and among the most 
beautiful, are the everliving redwoods (Se- 
quoia sempervirens), symbolic of immorality. 
The Nation-wide movement for preservation 
and dedication of a great primeval grove of 
redwoods in honor of the men and women 
who served our country in the armed forces 
in World War II—in honor of those who live 
as well as those who have lost their lives—is 
meeting with spontaneous and unanimous 
approval, and it is expected that during 1946 
this project will attain complete success. 

The outpouring of patriotic sentiment rep- 
resented in this National Tribute Grove is 
worthy of the increasing attention which is 
being accorded it. As Donald Culross Peattie 
wrote, in an article on the redwoods which 
appeared recently in the Reader's Digest, “The 
Nation Tribute Grove will express to all eter- 
nity the living gratitude of this Nation, and 
express it in serene Deauty which can never 
be less fair than it is today.” 

By official action of the California State 
Park Commission, a forest remarkable for its 
size and scenic beauty has been named the 
National Tribute Grove—a magnificent pri- 
meval redwood forest in the Mill Creek-Smith 
River region in Del Norte County, Calif., on 
the Redwood Highway about 4 miles north- 
east of Crescent City. This grove, within the 
California State park system, is only about 12 
miles in an airline south of the Oregon boun- 
dary. 

The significance of the National Tribute 
Grove merits the wide notice which has been 
given it since the beginning of this program, 
The proposal to create this fitting and im- 
perishable tribute was made by The Garden 
Club of America to the Save-the-Redwoods 
League. ‘Treasurer of the National Tribute 
Grove fund, on behalf of the league, is Dr, 
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Robert Gordon Sproul, president of the 
University of California, 250 Administration 
Building, Berkeley 4, Calif. The State of 
California has matched in equal amount the 
money which has been contributed through 
the Save-the-Redwoods League from in- 
dividuals, firms, and organizations. 

Hon. Joseph C. Grew, of Washington, D. C., 
is the chairman of the National Committee 
of Sponsors leading the National Tribute 
Grove program, a committee representative 
of outstanding personages in our Nation. 

Much has been accomplished toward com- 
pletion of the National Tribute Grove, and 
additional funds are to be raised so that the 
project can be rounded out, and can be com- 
pleted in accordance with terms of a pur- 
chase agreement now in effect, to add in the 
very heart of the grove approximately 1,000 
acres of giant redwoods adjacent to Mill 
Creek and Smith River. Some of these acres 
are among the most heavily forested in the 
world. By action of the California State Park 
Commission, this primitive forest when 
added to the park lands will become part 
of the National Tribute Grove, which then 
will comprise more than 5,000 acres of 
superb redwood forest. 

It is hoped also that it will be possible to 
acquire additional densely forested acres in 
the Smith River and Mill Creek region. All 
can assist this program, helping to preserve 
@ noble forest and participating in our 
People’s tribute to those who served in the 
armed forces of the United States in World 
War II. 

Many of the giant redwoods which will be 
saved within this grove have stood for 2,000 
years. Some of them, exceeding 350 feet in 
height, are from 12 to 16 feet in diameter, 
measured 5 feet above the ground. In con- 
templating such a mighty grove, the often- 
made comparison to a great cathedral is in- 
deed apt. Duncan McDuffie, president of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, has expressed 
this thought in eloquent words: 

“To enter a grove of giant redwoods is to 
step within the portals of a cathedral—dim, 
lofty, pillared, peaceful. 

“But this temple which the Great Archi- 
tect has been building for a score of cen- 
turies is incomparably nobler, more beauti- 
ful, and more serene than any erected by the 
hands of man. Its nave is loftier than that 
of Amiens and longer than that of St. 
Peter’s. Its wine-red shafts, rising clean and 
straight over 200 feet, are more numerous 
than the pillars of Cordova; its floor is car- 
peted with a green and brown mosaic more 
intricate than that of St. Mark’s; its aisles 
are lit with a translucence more beautiful 
than that which filters through the stained 
glass of Chartres; its spires pierce higher 
than those of Cologne; its years are greater 
than those of the first lowly building devoted 
to Christian service. 

“To destroy this noblest of places of wor- 
ship would be more irreparable than was the 
destruction of the cathedral of Rheims. 

“Fortunately, such a primeval grove, rep- 
resentative of the finest redwood forest, is 
to be kept inviolate forever, as the national 
tribute grove.” 

The giant redwoods are a precious national 
heritage. This grove, notable for its beauty 
and grandeur, being set aside as a testimony 
of undying thanks, will be regarded as a 
sanctuary and shrine by all Americans. The 
administration of the grove will be cared 
for by the State of California, and the people 
of the United States through the years will 
come in thousands upon thousands to view 
its imperishable majesty. Those who do not 
look upon the great grove itself are, never- 
theless, beneficiaries of its continued exist- 
ence, and the present generation and gener- 
ations to come will gain inspiration from 
this symbol of a people’s gratitude to those 
who served in our armed forces—the national 
tribute grove. 


pee eer 
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Write to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, I was very much impressed with 
the following article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 11, 1946, written by Mr. 
E. F. Hutton, I think it clearly depicts 
situations which should be brought to 
the attention of the people of this coun- 
try and the part they can play in reestab- 
lishing and preserving our American 
traditions: 


SoMEBODY Must SPEAK FOR AMERICA—You 
Can Do SoMeEtTHING AsBouT IT HERE AND 
Now—WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN WHICH You HAVE A 
POLICY AND TO THE HEAD OF EVERY BUSINESS 
IN WHICH You HAVE Your MONEY INVESTED 


TELL HIM TO DO SOMETHING 


Tell him American business should be the 
champion of American liberty and freedom. 
Tell him it is the responsibility of business 
to speak out in direct answer to all the se- 
cret, slippery plans ideologists have been at- 
tempting to saddle on this Nation and its 
people since 1932. 

Tell him to quit worrying about getting 
into politics. He has been dragged into poli- 
tics. Tell him the way to get out of politics 
is to tell the truth, and all of the truth, about 
business. Tell him defending the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights is no more getting 
into politics than defending the Red Cross 
is getting into medicine. 

Tell him America is in danger of losing 
forever its rizhts to private enterprise and free 
enterprise. Tell him to tell the man on the 
street the difference between these two forms 
of enterprise. One man with a business is 
private enterprise. He owns the business and 
it belongs to him, whether it’s Henry Ford 
or a corner grocery store. Free enterprise is 
allowing the public to buy shares in an enter- 
prise and become part owners. If they don’t 
like it, they can sell out next day, whether it 
be General Motors, General Foods, Westing- 
house, the Pennsylvania Railroad, or the Bell 
Telephone system. 


TELL HIM TO GET BUSY SELLING AMERICA 


Tell him to be as dramatic in selling Amer- 
ica as he has been in selling his soaps, brass, 
foods, or fountain pens—his automobiles or 
his radios. 

Tell him to hire the best talent available 
to present facts, facts, and still more facts— 
and present these facts to the man on the 
street—out loud. Are we a downtrodden, 
frustrated, exploited people? Then why do 
peoples of every other land want to emigrate 
to America? Is our economic system obso- 
lete, decrepit, broken-down, and in need of 
replacement by a glorious totalitarian state? 
Then why do they come to America, asking 
us for gifts made by our system which they 
pretend to despise? Because we have the 
wealth their system will not create. And we 
have the wealth because we have the system 
tivat makes it—the free enterprise system— 
the competitive profit and loss system—the 
system in which everyone of us can risk his 
savings, if he please, to build new business 
and new pay rolls. Tell him to point out 
that there is no Ogpu or Gestapo to tell us 
what we may or may not do with our own 
savings. 

LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Al Smith used to say: “What are we quib- 
bling about? Let’s look at the record.” If 
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you, the man on the street, or the president 
of any business, wants to know what the 
ideologists within our administration plan 
for all of us, it’s in print. And every one 
of the following statements has been made 
by men appointed to high office who have 
sworn to defend the Constitution. All of 
these statements have been made by men in 
high-appointed positions—appointed by men 
the Nation nas elected as custodians—not 
changers—of cur Constitution and our Bill 
of Rights. Just listen to these: 

“Having once captured the Government 
and shelved the Supreme Court, we Social- 
ists would nationalize as many large indus- 
tries as we could chew. We would do it 
peacefully, if possible, and otherwise, if nec- 
essary.” 

“The whole capitalistic shell game can sink 
and be damned. Tell them we’ve got a war 
on—a war to establish a workers’ govern- 
ment.” 

“Ownership will become more and more 

ivorced from any active part in the busi- 
ness of society. The owners will cease to be 
necessary.” 

“To take control of industry and govern- 
ment, abolish the present capitalistic system, 
and uild a workers’ republic.” 

“Congress will surrender to the adminis- 
tration the power to tax * * * directing 
when and how the money will be spent.” 

“It has already been suggested that busi- 
ness will logically be required to disappear. 
This is not an overstatement for the sake of 
emphasis; it is literally meant.” 

“The Government will gradually come to 
own most of the production plants of the 
United States.” 

“All owners of stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
land, buildings, or equipment shall be re- 
quired to surrender them in return for com- 
monwealth bonds.” 

“People are too damned dumb to under- 
stand.” 

“The Government will provide the market 
and say what and how much is to be pro- 
duced.” 


NOW WHAT ARE THE FACTS?—FACTS THAT WILL 
REFUTE THESE CONSPIRATORS WHO OPENLY 
SPOUT WHAT, IN OTHER LANDS, WOULD BE 
DOWNRIGHT TREASON? 


Answer these recorded claims and plans 
with this simple fact: The United States of 
America has been a workers’ government 
since 1776. Rail splitters have become Pres- 
idents, privates have become generals, gobs 
have become admirals, shoemakers have be- 
come Senators, newsboys have become gov- 
ernors. That is our history. Everybody 
starting poor in money but rich in freedom, 
liberty, and opportunity. 

Answer the fellow-travelers in Govern- 
ment by telling all Americans this always 
has been a workers’ republic. It was the 
farmer, butcher, baker, and candlestick 
maker, the gunsmith, pewterer, and button 
maker who told Hamilton, Adams, and Jay 
to get the Constitution adopted and how 
to make it work. Workers have elected every 
type of official provided for under our re- 
publican form of government * * * but 
they’ve had no voice in electing appointed 
Officials who, in appointed sinecures, want 
to hold onto the easy money, coming from 
your high taxes, and to keep their appointed 
power forever and ever. 

Tell them that in this workers’ republic 
no appointed official is going to shelve the 
Supreme Court and capture the Govern- 
ment. Tell them that brands of goods are 
for people's choices, the logical products of 
a democracy, and that democracy ceases 
when a housewife must buy what an official 
says is to be bought, or else. 

Tell all of these conspirators against your 
liberties what American business has done: 
How it has pulled down the price of an 
electric bulb from $1.50 to 10 cents. How 
it has made the automobile the property of 
the man on the street, made the telephone 
































































a household convenience, put refrigeration 
central heating, bathrooms, radios, hot water. 
and gas stoves in so many homes that these 
luxuries, almost unheard of in many lands, 
are staples in the United States of America, 


WHO CREATES WEALTH IN AMERICA? 


What peculiar mint do we have that makes 
us the richest people in the world and our 
money the most stable? We have the mint 
that is American business—the goose of fable 
made a fact, laying golden eggs for everyone, 
Was it a political system that first an- 
nounced a $5 minimum wage? No. It was 
Ford, a private enterprise. Was it the poli- 
ticians who built a little iron furnace into 
Bethlehem Steel? Was it politicians who 
developed radio and put radio sets in every 
home? Was it politicians who brought down 
the price of electric refrigerators from $400 
to $100? Was it politicians who built the 
railroads, who established steamship lines 
and air lines? No. It was free enterprise 
that planned and paid, developed and pro- 
duced. 


TELL YOUR FREE ENTERPRISE COMPANY PRESI- 
DENTS TO TELL THEIR STORY 


Tell them to dramatize, with all the arts 
of advertising they have used to sell goods, 
the most precious commodity in the entire 
world—the liberty and freedom that is 
America. Unless they do, we may well walk 
into slavery blindfolded, and with never 
another emancipation proclamation to save 
the day. 


A GREAT MAN IS ONE WHO DOES A THING FOR THE 
FIRST TIME 

Tell the presidents of these companies to 
get right down to cases and show how much 
of the cost of every item sold generally in 
stores goes somewhere, somehow, into the 
pockets of the American worker. Tell them 
to show what part of the price of every bit 
of merchandise goes into all kinds of taxes, 


DRAMA? ‘THERE IS SO MUCH OF IT HERE THAT IT 
SOUNDS UNBELIEVABLE 


The millions of common men (as a recent 
but now ex-vice president has called them) 
aren’t so common after all. They are the 
most uncommon men and women in the 
world. They are not so stupid that the wool 
can be pulled over their eyes and kept there 
by appointed officeholders. They own the 
department stores, the mail-order houses, 
the railroads, the steel industry, the dairy 
industry, and the beverage industry—by free 
enterprise investment. They have ventured 
their savings in American business. They 
have made possible the thousands of mints 
that produce America’s wealth and all her 
high standards of living. 

SO WE ARE STUPID? 

We do not know the meaning of liberty. 
We don’t know how lovely it is to be told 
precisely where to work, what hours, and at 
what job. We don’t know what fun it is 
to be told exactly where to live, what to eat, 
what to think, where to buy, and what to 
buy. We are so dumb about liberty that 
we offer voters a choice between candidates 
of two, three, or four parties at elections. 
So this is undemocratic? The right way is 
to have one party and to vote for that party 
always. We do not know the meaning of 
security. Security is all meals guaranteed, 
full-time work (and Lord be with you if you 
think of quitting for any cause), care and 
close attention from cradle to grave. Amer- 
ican business should tell Americans we have 
that kind of security but we reserve it for 
criminals at Alcatraz, Atlanta, and Sing 
Sing. None of the criminalslikeit * * * 
they call it prison. And a “prison” is what 
that kind of security would be for all of us, 
walls or no walls. 


YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO HAVE YOUR SAY IN 
THIS COUNTRY 


So tell the heads of every free enterprise 
in which you have an interest you want to 





see action. Tell them to protect their rights 
to remain in business and thereby protect 
your savings. Tell them that under the 
threat of all oppressions, and under the 
creed of all powerful factions, there still 
remains the people, the real America, the 
real private enterprisers, the real free enter- 
prisers, and the real wealth creators and 
preservers Of this Nation. 


TELL THEM YOU WANT IT ALL TOLD 


And why shouldn’t you? It is your sav- 
ings that are at stake. It is your children 
as well as you who are in danger. Your 
liberty is on the auction block. You have 
the right to demand that men of business 
again take to heart that nugget of wisdom 
that reads, “The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” 

Eternal vigilance isn’t a matter of saying 
and doing notbing. It is getting down to 
cases, displaying uncommon sense, and being 
that precious thing—a real American. 

So tell your company presidents to take 
over the direction of their advertising, to 
spend of their appropriations to protect the 
rights and interests of the owners of the 
business, the man on the street. 


BUSINESS HAS THE STORY THAT WILL SELL ALL 
AMERICANS -ON AMERICA 


If business fails in its duty to tell the 
truth now, the truth may forever remain un- 
told. Of one thing we can be sure: the ap- 
pointed officeholders above quoted will not 
doit. They must continue to take refuge in 
half-truths, in distortions, and in untruths. 
The truth is too dangerous for them. The 
truth about America is too ful of proof of 
the fact that we are a workers’ republic, too 
full of reasons why we should keep our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights and not trade 
them for that joker “the new economic 
order.” 

Teli the presidents to tell all America 
that the worst crime against the workers a 
business can commit is to operate at a loss 
and not at a profit. Tell him to show how 
profitable operation is profit for all; that op- 
eration at a loss is the beginning of shut- 
down, and loss for all. Tell him to demon- 
strate how the worst crime against all Amer- 
icans is Government that, each year, spends 
more than it takes in and then taxes to the 
point of confiscation to pay its bills as it 
runs into greater debt. To sacrifice funda- 
mental arithmetic in order to keep power is 
repudiation, by a political party, of every- 
thing this country stands for and everything 
that has made it—and its people—great. 


SO TELL BUSINESS TO SPEAK WHILE IT STILL HAS 
THE RIGHT. AFTER IT SPEAKS AS IT SHOULD 
SPEAK, IT WILL HAVE CITIZENS OF OUR COUN- 
TRY AS DEFENDERS 


Tell business to speak without fear and 
be unafraid cf the mistakes in its record, 
for the entire American system is nothing 
but a record of overcoming mistakes and at- 
tempting always to make things better, faster. 
This is what American business has done. 
but all of its mistakes were paid for by those 
who chose to risk their savings in business 
and not, as the Federal Government does it, 
by taxing all the people for its mistakes. 
The $60,000,000,000 bill for experimenting 
by Government between 1932 and 1940 will 
be paid for by the people. But the few 
billion dollars spent by American industry 
in experimenting in those same years al- 
ready show results in better living, better 
foods, better transportation, better pay rolls, 
better everything. 

“Men are never so likely to settle a ques- 
tion rightly as when they discuss it freely.” 
The wide-open question to be settled now is 
Simply this: Shall America continue to be 
free? That’s why you should write to the 
Presidents of the companies in which your 
Savings are invested. Do it now. 

This expressed viewpoint is my own re- 
‘sponsibility, paid for by me, and is in no way 
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connected or identified with any group, or- 
ganization, or company. This advertisement 
is placed before the people with the hope of 
promoting a better understanding of our 
problems between capital and labor, and the 
further hope of preserving our competitive 
profit and loss system. “Error of opinion may 
be tolerated when reason is left free to com- 
bat it.” 
E. F. Hutton. 
WEsTBURY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





A Long Beach Man Writes Poetry and 
Sends It to His Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, following 
is an elegy by a very much respected and 
able citizen of my home city of Long 
Beach, Calif. I thank you and the House 
membership for unanimous consent to 
place it in the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RecorD. I hope it may inspire 
many the way it has me. 

ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF HON. FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT 

(By William George Reed, Long Beach, Calif, 

June 22, 1946) 

He spread goodwill to every land, 

He proclaimed freedom to every man, 

To him all freemen shall always say 

We lost a friend, when he passed away. 


His courage was a shining light; 

Like all good men he loved the right; 
He loved the poor, like the Savior had; 
He gave his life to make them glad. 


The worker’s rights he always hailed 

He turned to help them while others failed. 
The money changers were still on hand 

To lie and cheat on the rights of man. 


God bless the land that gave him birth; 
His fame is known throughout the earth, 
The love of mankind was in his breast, 
He never failed to do his best. 


He faced the storms with a lion’s will, 
Love for his neighbor was in him still. 
He helped the needy, cheered the strong; 
He hated conquest, he knew the wrong. 


He prayed for peace to no avail, 

The slant-eyed pagans were on his trail, 
Today we wish he was here to see 

The battle he fought, for you and me. 


Let him rest in peace till the trumpet sounds; 
He sleeps at Hyde Park in hallowed ground, 
Songs of the ages will praise his name; 
As a man of God, he sought no fame. 





Charter for World Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
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entitled “Charter for World Health,” by 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
and President of the International 
Health Conference. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This has been a historic international 
health conference. Its success equals that 
of any comparable international gathering. 
This has been due to the outstanding ability 
of you, the delegates, who are the leaders of 
the world in public health and medicine and 
to the professional atmosphere and spirit of 
cooperation which has marked this month 
of arduous work, 

The foundation of our work was laid by the 
Economic and Social Council last February in 
calling the Conference, and by the construc- 
tive work of its preparatory committee of ex- 
perts in Paris. It has been greatly aided by 
the excellence of the Secretariat which the 
United Nations has provided. To the Coun- 
cil, the preparatory committee, and the sec- 
retariat we express our deep appreciation. 

The nations represented here today are 
signing a magna carta for health, which will 
bring into being a world health organization 
unique in its scope, authority, and functions. 
Its broad purpose is the attainment by all 
peoples of the highest possible level of health 
and well-being. We are convinced that 
health is not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity, but a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being, the enjoyment 
of which we declare to be a fundamental right 
of every human being without distinction of 
race, religion, political belief, economic or 
social condition. We believe its attainment 
is essential for peace and security. 

It is becoming clear that the health 
Sciences can contribute to man’s ability to 
live harmoniously in a changing total en- 
vironment, Thus, improved health enhances 
standards of living, promotes economic pros- 
perity, contributes to our total objective, 
which is peace. The fundamental freedoms 
can be realized only when people are health- 
ful and well nourished. 

In the field of health, nations are interde- 
pendent. Epidemics anywhere in the world 
are dangerous to other nations. Low stand- 
ards of health lay a burden upon prosperity 
and trade, imposing an economic handicap 
on every nation and on the world as a whole. 

While the responsibility for health within 
its own borders is of primary concern to 
each nation, the success of each can be 
greatly enhanced through international 
teamwork. The world health center we are 
creating, therefore, should be the directing 
and coordinating agency to provide infor- 
mation, leadership, and assistance in every 
phase of health work. Not only will the or- 
ganization aid in disseminating and applying 
all of the scientific knowledge we now pos- 
sess to prevent disease and promote health, 
but it will encourage and conduct scientific 
research to forge more effective tools. Better 
remedies will be discovered. New preven- 
tives will be found. As a result, there will 
be brought under better control many of the 
human ills which now take such a large toll 
in disability and death. Cancer, heart dis- 
ease, mental illness, and degenerative dis- 
eases, for example, are obvious targets for 
such international scientific endeavor. 

Public health is a dynamic composite of 
many scientific disciplines. Through their 
application the average life span in the more 
advanced countries has been doubled dur- 
ing the past century. Yet, progress has been 
very uneven in the different nations. In 
some countries, for example, one-half of all 
children born do not reach their fifth birth- 
day. The average life span is about half of 
that attained in the more fortunate nations. 

Recently we have seen the miracles which 
can be accomplished by the sulfa drugs and 
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penicillin, yet only a small proportion of the 
world’s population has access to these reme- 
dies. For to a large part of the world’s people, 
doctors and hospitals, in the modern sense, 
are virtually unknown. Even such an ele- 
mentary requirement for health as an uncon- 
taminated water supply is lacking over large 
areas of the earth. 

To achieve the great objectives of the 
World Health Organization will require our 
best, our most persistent efforts. But our 
efforts alone are not enough. We must bring 
to the rank and file of mankind—to the 
common man everywhere—an understanding 
and appreciation of the elements of health 
and a consuming desire to achieve it. With- 
out this our signatures on a document here 
in New York will have little meaning. The 
World Health Organization, therefore, must 
be built for human service, must give prac- 
tical help to the world’s people, must under- 
take first things first. 

During the past 40 years our nations have 
acquired some experience in internaticnal 
health action first through efforts to prevent, 
through quarantine, and through exchange 
of epidemic intelligence, pestilential disease 
from spreading between nations. During the 
years between the two world wars these ef- 
forts were broadened to include mutual help 
in disease control, training of health person- 
nel, gathering valuable statistics, and stand- 
ardization of certain drugs and biologic 
products. During the war the United Nations 
pooled fully their military efforts to prevent 
disease. All of this experience will be useful 
to us in our tasks ahead. 

The World Health Organization will be 
prepared to use all of our most modern scien- 
tific knowledge, our best tools, wherever 
needed to help heal the wounds of war and 
to eliminate the ancient human plagues, 
such as malaria and cholera, tuberculosis and 
syphilis. Prevention of disease is a first cb- 
jective. But this is only a first step. 
Hunger and malnutrition stunt the bodies 
and warp the minds of a large part of the 
world’s population. To attain freedom from 
want of food is another goal which we may 
hope to reach by pooling our nutritional 
knowledge with the food and agriculture ef- 
forts of the United Nations. 

A next step toward world health is the 
positive improvement of health, of physical 
and mental fitness. Higher levels of physi- 
cal development, a longer, more productive, 
more vigorous life span will be sought and 
attained. 

To help reach these goals we need not only 
to apply all the knowledge we now have for 
prevention, treatment, and control of disease 
everywhere in the world, but we need to con- 
duct intensive research in the laboratory, 
at the bedside, and in the field to push back 
the frontier of the unknown in the health 
sciences. 

‘These several measurable, scientific objec- 
tives are difficult, but not impossible of at- 
tainment. Yet at our conference the prac- 
tical scientists have not been content to stop 
at this point. We have an additional task. 

Humane plans for world health go for 
naught unless the peoples of the world can 
learn to live together in peace. Never again 
can our world disintegrate into the insanity 
of another total war. 

Public health experts realize that our 
science may be used either to save life or 
to destroy civilization. Whether science is 
to be used for good or for evil is not deter- 
mined by scientists themselves. The same 
type of research worker may discover peni- 
cillin or atomic fission. It is the mass con- 
science of mankind—the dominance of the 
moral or the amoral—which determines 
whether research is to be used for life or 
death. 

In our magna carta for health we have 
ventured to declare that we have a contri- 
bution to make to the central world prob- 
lem of our day, which is to help man learn 
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to live together harmoniously with his fel- 
low man. In making this proposition I, 
for one, believe that health science must 
share the task with religion and education. 

The science of mental hygiene is one of 
our newer discipilines, concerned with the 
human mind and emotions. Even in its 
present early stage of development, it helps 
man adjust to his environment, to live in 
greater harmony with his family, his com- 
munity, his world. This science of mental 
hygiene needs urgently to be developed and 
applied as a basic element in preventing war 
and destroying the seeds of war. 

The World Health Organization is, there- 
fore, a collective instrument which will pro- 
mote physical and mental vigor, prevent and 
control disease, expand scientific health 
knowledge, and contribute to the harmony of 
human relations. In short, it is a powerful 
instrument forged for peace. 

We return to our homes knowing that we 
have done our best. We hope that history 
will record a job well done. 





Address by Hon. Claude Pepper, of 
Florida, Before the American Slav 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by me at the Third All-Slav Day Rally 
of the Midwest Division, American Slav 
Congress, at Pilsen Park, on July 7, 1946, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the American 
Slav Congress, my fellow Americans and old 
friends, what is there so stimulating and 
satisfying as to come again to see and to 
visit with old friends? In all history it has 
been proved that there is no friend more 
loyal and faithful than a Slav friend. So I 
am glad to come here this afternoon again 
to enjoy this colorful and inspiring occa- 
sion and to see you all again. 

When I was here the last time in Pilsen 
Park with you the war was still in progress. 
Since that time the glorious victory has 
come and the many dead have gone. Since 
that time I have had an opportunity to 
see in many of the old countries something 
of what they suffered in that war. I already 
knew that here in the United States no 
people had more gloriously, more self-sacri- 
ficially and more gallantly contributed to 
win that war than the American Slav in 


and outside the armed forces of the coun- 
try. 


I knew that in the heavy industries of 


this country where the great material of 
war was turned out that the Slav was known 
to have borne the brunt of the burden, and 
I knew that in the armed forces, in all the 
armed forces, he had no superior as a fight- 
ing man. 

I had a chance to appraise at close range 
what had been done in Russia, in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Yugoslavia. The world knows 
that the Slav bore the brunt of this war; 
that he lost more killed and wounded and 
prisoners, that he had more of his own peoe 
ple made homeless than all the other pede 





ple of the United Nations fighting the evil 
enemy put together. 

I had a chance to learn not only from the 
people but from the heads of government; 
in those three countries, and I am sorry y 
did not get to visit the other countries, By). 
garia and Poland especially, but I learned 
from the mouth of the great Stalin himseir 
what the Russian sacrifice had been in the 
armed forces and among the civilians of 
Russia. 

I heard again at the Nuremberg trials in 
the official testimony how many Russians 
had been brutally and horribly murdered, 
I talked to Russian soldiers and officers who 
had been to the homeland and could not 
even find their ancient village, so complete 
had been its destruction by the evil Nazis. 
Yes; I heard of the prison trains from Rus- 
sia back into Germany, how women had been 
snatched from their homes without regard 
for their health, and how when little children 
were born to them they had been snatched 
out of their mothers’ arms by the Nazi guards 
and thrown out the window to perish in the 
snow beside the tracks. 

Yes; the Slav bore the brunt of the war 
and deserves a great measure of the honor 
and the glory of the victory. 

In Czechoslovakia I got a chance to grasp 
the hand of and to talk with one of the 
great statesmen of the world who has been 
many times, many years here in your great 
City of Chicago, President Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

And the distinguished Foreign Minister, the 
son of the founder of Czechoslovakia, Jan 
Masaryk. 

I heard of the Munich days from Benes 
himself, and President Benes said to me 
what I have repeated upon the floor of the 
United States Senate, that in the dark days 
of Munich, when Hitler held his sword drawn 
over the head of the Czechoslovak people, 
brave as they were, the one nation that un- 
equivocally said, “We are ready to fight by 
your side, if Hitler strikes,” was Russia. And 
I heard from the lips of that great soldier, 
that dynamic leader, the man that drove 
the Nazis out of Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito 
the story of the partisan struggle in Yugo- 
slavia. 

I will add that Marshal Tito, with char- 
acteristic humanity and human interest that 
he possesses, carried me out into the stables 
and showed me there the horse that he rode 
in all that great period of warfare, his little 
mare Molly, and I saw how he put his arms 
in affectionate embrace around Molly's neck, 
for she too was a gallant comrade in the 
victory. I suggested to Marshal Tito that 
I hoped he would do with Molly what had 
been done with General Lee’s great horse 
Traveler, whose skeleton is preserved in 
Washington and Lee University at Lexing- 
ton, Va., that she too may be memorialized 
for all time as a great soldier. 

I saw Marshal Tito’s great dog Tiga, which 
lingered lovingly at his feet, and I saw & 
republic being borne in Yugoslavia. 

Incidentally, I can tell you that those 
falsifiers who say that United Nations relief 
funds are being misused in Yugoslavia and 
in White Russia and the Ukraine tell false- 
hoods, end I have the testimony of tne 
United Nations Relief organization, Mayor 
LaGuardia himself testifying a few days ag° 
before a Senate investigating committee, and 
I heard from the mouths of these great lead- 
ers what their objectives were for the peace 
and how determined they were to keep the 
peace against evil enemies. 

I shall never forget the moment when 
Marshal Stalin hit his fist down upon the 
table in front of him and said, “Never aga!n 
must Germany and Japan be allowed to make 
war upon the world.” 

I proclaim to you as a visitor and an ob- 
server who had rather unusual opportunities 
for getting information that in my opinion 
the objectives and the aims and the put- 








poses of the Slav nation are peaceful as are 
the aims and objectives of Great Britain or 
the United States. Why shouldn’t they want 
peace when they suffered more than anybody 
on earth today in this war? What they want 
is security of their homeland against renewed 
assault from those enemies who have so many 
times and so viciously attacked them in the 
long past, and that is what we all want. That 
security is the essential of peace all over the 
earth. It is our common problem, there- 
fore, to provide and assure security for all 
nations as a condition of peace in the world. 

Well, there are some who say that wars 
don’t settle anything. Well, ask them where 
Hitler and Mussolini are, 

A little more than 2 years ago they gloried 
in their empires as the heads of their power- 
fu] states, waging a dangerous and mighty 
war. Today they both lie in unknown and 
ignoble graves. Those which were once great 
states and mighty powers today are prostrate 
and impotent. Yes, we haven’t done as gocd 
a job with them as the Romans did when 
they defeated Carthage, but we have it with- 
in our power to see to it, as Stalin said, that 
never again shall Germany and Japan be 
permitted to wage war upon the world. And 
so that war did settle certain things. It 
destroyed Hitler and Mussolini; it destroyed 
the military might of Germany and Italy, 
and it emancipated the Slav world from the 
tyranny of western imperialism. It not only 
liberated the Slav world but it opened new 
and widening doors of opportunity for the 
Slavs to enter into the future they have so 
long and so richly deserved. 

Now, it remains to be seen whether those 
great gains shall be lost or whether they 
shall be preserved. Our own United States 
of America, I venture to say, shall be the de- 
cisive factor in the determiination of that 
factor. 

There are some in America who counsel us 
back to isolation. Do not listen, my friends, 
to the words of these sirens who would lure 
to destruction your country and your peo- 
ple. Had America not embraced the folly of 
isolation before this war I believe we should 
not have had this war. 

When our great President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt came here in 1937 to warn the 
world from Chicago at the christening of a 
great bridge, you remember what he coun- 
seled—“A disease threatens to engulf the 
earth. It is a contagious disease. Unless 
we quarantine against it we will all be af- 
flicted by contagion.” And that disease was 
war and totalitarianism. 

Yet when he gave us that warning from 
certain sources in Chicago, from many 
sources in the country, from multiple sources 
in the Congress, he was denounced as a war- 
monger, as one who would shed the blood 
of the citizenry of his land. 

We did not take his advice, therefore. We 
waited. We waited past Munich. We waited 
past the time when Poland was struck. We 
even waited past the time when,Russia was 
stricken. We waited until the enemies of 
democracy almost had democracy down be- 
fore finally the provocation of the dastardly 
Japanese attack upon us awakened us into 
action on a common front against a com- 
mon enemy, and if we retreat again into the 
shell of isolation in America, as we did after 
the last war, if we think that what happens 
in the world is no concern of ours here at 
home, here in Chicago, here in Florida, then 
get ready to send your babies from their 
cradle in a few years into the mouth of a 
more destructive war than their seniors ex- 
perienced in this war, for war will come in- 
evitably again. So steer away from that 
counsel of isolation. It will destroy our 
country and our work. 

Then there are some, on the other hand, 
equally extreme and equally dangerous who 
Say, “Now is the appointed time for Amer- 
ica to grasp an empire. Now is the time when 
we shall take advantage of our great and un- 
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paralleled strength and dominate the world, 
either alone or with another power.” 

That will lure us to the same destruction 
that isolation will lure us to, for throughout 
all history imperialism has proved to be not 
only fool’s gold but folly of the worst char- 
acter. We might survive a while, we might 
have our day of glory when we might sparkle 
in the sun of conquest, but it would come, 
as all such empires inevitably do, to the day 
of reckoning and to the inevitable day of 
defeat and destruction. 

So what we must find is a path between 
isolation and imperialism for America. 

A little while ago the Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain warned his labor colleagues at 
Bournemouth that they had to be the nation 
to reconcile the two extremes of Russian 
communism and American capitalism. Well, 
a capitalist is a mighty good friend to have 
when you want to borrow a little money. I 
am a little afraid, because I have always 
supported the British loan, that the Foreign 
Secretary spoke a little too quickly. He 
should have waited until the House acted 
before he made that speech. 

I do not look upon it as the role of any 
other power to reconcile the differences be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, because fundamentally there are no 
differences between us that need to be recon- 
ciled. 

What is it that we have to fight the Rus- 
sians about? If ever in history the three 
great powers that emerged from the war were 
so situated as to be the tripod of a perma- 
nent peace it is the Big Three that emerged 
victorious from this war: the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Each 
of us has a great land territory; each of us 
has many natural resources; each of us is a 
strong power and a strong people; each of 
us has a great past and a glorious future. 
We are widely enough separated so we are 
not constantly impinging one upon the other 
in a friction that sometimes produces the 
climate of war. I admit there is some fric- 
tion in the Middle East and in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Balkans and in eastern 
Europe between Great Britain and Russia. 
I thought we were the ones to reconcile the 
differences, rather than Britain feeling it 
was her spiritual duty to reconcile differences 
between Russia and us, and as far as I am 
concerned, when I say it is our duty to find 
an American policy that will produce peace 
and prosperity in the world, I am remember- 
ing that we must remember the warnings of 
George Washington, made to us in his Fare- 
well Address, when he told us not to engage 
in or enter into any permanent alliances, and 
that means that rules out Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s fraternal alliance. 

I do not advocate an alliance between the 
United States and Great Britain, Neither do 
I advocate an alliance between the United 
States and Russia. I do not want this coun- 
try to be anti-British, and I do not want to 
see my country anti-Russian, or anti-Slav, 
or anti-anything else in any part of the world. 
That is not the American way. That is not 
the course that America should follow. 

As far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 
tion to Russia getting into the Mediterranean. 
She has as much right there as anybody who 
does not live there. 

I am not averse to Russia having a decent 
influence in the Middle East, comparable to 
her proximity to that area. I say if any great 
power is to have a dominant influence in the 
Balkans and in Central Europe, certainly no 
nation has a greater right than Russia, which 
in history and in origin and in thought is 
more closely allied to them than any other 
great power. 

When British and American and other 
statesmen tell the people of the Danube Val- 
ley how they have got to run their naviga- 
tion, I wonder how they would feel if people 
over there started telling the people in Great 
Britain and the United States how to handle 
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navigation in some of the great valleys of 
Britain or the Americas, 

Now, my friends, today there are forces 
loose in this country and in the world who 
are employing the old Nazi and Fascist tech- 
nique. They are disseminating propaganda. 
Some of them are trying to confuse and to 
arouse the prejudices of people of the church. 
In America we believe in a separation of 
church and state, and I do not think it is 
the proper function for us to inject a religious 
question into an organization to keep the 
peace of the world. Let us, therefore, say 
that we will answer all those people who are 
trying to stir up any prejudice that we are a 
tolerant Nation and a tolerant people and we 
want to be the friends of all who deserve our 
friendship. 

Then there are some people who are try- 
ing to stir up prejudice in this country, par- 
ticularly against the Slav people, on the 
ground of communism. Just a little while 
ago Mr. John Foster Dulles, who somehow 
has been picked as one of our Nation’s coun- 
selors in international affairs, the biggest in- 
ternational cartel Wall Street lawyer in 
America, yet Mr. John Foster Dulles writes a 
great article in Life magazine to scare the 
American people against Russia, and he 
makes the burden of his accusation the 
charge that Russia is communistic and de- 
termined to spread communism all over the 
world and to conquer the world through 
communism. 

My friends, I am an American. I love my 
country. My country is not a capitalist coun- 
try, as some people describe it. My country 
is a great free republic. We have got a right 
to have any kind of a governmental organi- 
zation in this country that the people of this 
country choose. Of course we will resist the 
effort of any country to foster upon us any 
ideology which is not typically and truly 
American in character and does not come 
from the great heart and soul of the Ameri- 
can people, but I have got a witness, Mr. 
Jan Masaryk, and he is a responsible states- 
man, who told me in the presence of our 
Ambassador in Prague last year that he did 
not even believe Russia was out to commu- 
nize Europe. I have got a witness, one of 
the highest officers in the United States 
Army, who told a United States Senate com- 
mittee that it was his observation in Man- 
churia that Moscow was not even dominat- 
ing the Communists of Manchuria. I have it 
from the lips of most responsible statesmen 
that communism in every country in Europe 
today where it exists is a patriotic indige- 
nous movement of that country. 

I know, of course, that I will be called a 
Communist if I dare to speak a word of clari- 
fication of such prejudices as have been dis- 
seminated by such propaganda, but I am not 
afraid of the arrows of these critics. I am 
not even afraid of their falsehoods and falsi- 
fication, because the American people some- 
how have a genius for seeing through such 
subterfuges as those they would foster upon 
our people. 

I am not defending communism. I don’t 
like communism. I would fight it in every 
way I could if it threatened to become the 
philosophy of America, but if the people in 
France, if the people in Yugoslavia, if the 
people in Czechoslovakia, if the people in 
Russia, if the people in Poland, if the people 
in Bulgaria, if they choose to have a Com- 
munist Party, they have as much right to 
have it as the people of Great Britain. I say 
if it comes typically and truly from those 
countries, they have as much right to have 
a Communist Party as the people of Great 
Britain have the right to have a Socialist 
Party, and I am against socialism too. I 
don’t want that to come to America. And 
I don’t want Mr. Winston Churchill to bring 
Toryism over here either. And so if Mr. 
Winston Churchill starts to bring Toryism 
to America, or the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Bevin, tries to bring socialism to America, 
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or someone else tries to bring communism 
here, I am against all of them. I am for 
America. As a matter of fact, in my per- 
sonal opinion, everybody ought to be a 
Roosevelt Democrat anyhow. 

My friends, we are in danger of losing 
the peace, Which is the reason I am speaking 
out of my heart to you, and the reason I 
am here and in this city, that I have run 
the risk of being malefacted and misunder- 
stood. 

But I know if I were to ask you who lost a 
loved one in this war to hold up your hand 
that there would be a forest of hands that 
would rise up in this great auditorium. Four 
hundred thcusand American boys in the 
prime of life will never come home except in 
the cold lifeless form of a corpse or a sKele- 
ton. Aren’t their memories worth preserving 
and honoring? 

At long last God has given us the chance 
to have an enduring peace and a standard 
of living the like of Which mankind has never 
dared to dream of. That peace is in our 
hands. It is almost within our grasp. That 
prosperity is here, if we will preserve it. Yet 
those enemies who would take away that 
prosperity by destroying price control, by 
bringing unbridled inflation that would hurl 
us back into the dark abyss of another de- 
pression, against those enemies let us make 
a single undivided militant and belligerent 
front and hurl them back. And those who 
would rob us of the peace that we have won 
by the sacrifice of the dead, let us hurl 
them back too. Let us build upon Big Three 
unity that won the war the kind of peace 
that will endure, and when we doubt or when 
in our hearts there is confusion let us harken 
back to what Franklin D. Roosevelt stood 
for in American, in domestic, and foreign 
policy, and we will know we are on the right 
track for democracy in the world and peace 
among men. 

God bless you to carry on that program. 





Opposes Congressional Pension Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my absence in Louisiana on official 
business this Congress passed the con- 
gressional reorganization bill known as 
the La Follette-Monroney bill, which had 
included in same a congressional pension 
plan and an increase in salary. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
against pensions for Congressmen and 
Senators and also against a salary raise. 
I do not think that any Congressman’s 
or Senator’s salary should be increased 
until the National Budget is balanced 
or our national debt substantially re- 
duced. I am also of the opinion, before 
any increase in pay for Congressmen or 
Senators should occur that the income 
tax should be substantially lowered on 
all our people. 

However, I do believe that the reorgan- 
ization of Congress as contained in this 
bill is an excellent and needed piece of 
legislation and I would have whole- 
heartedly supported it provided it was 
so amended as to exclude the increase 
in salary and pension plan for Congress- 
men, 
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As a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee I opposed and voted against a 
direct bill providing for congressional 
pensions which passed the committee 
notwithstanding my vote in opposition 
and was later defeated on the floor of 
the House. When this bill came before 
the House, like all other congressional 
pension bills in the past, I very vigor- 
ously opposed same. 





Damning the Unborn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr.DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, following is 
an unusually pertinent and appropriate 
editorial which I thank you for having 
allowed unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

It was published in the West. Side 
Monitor at my home city of Long Beach, 
Calif., on July 25, 1945: 


DAMNING THE UNBORN 


If, in our sincere desire to help make con- 
ditions better for our children, we have 
saved an inheritable pittance and are content 
to rest on our laurels, the battle for our 
posterity is only half won. 

There is too much buck passing to our 
fellow citizens. 

Our duties to the coming generations are 
not confined to the financial spheres alone, 
which is relatively unimportant when com- 
pared to the broad scope of potential obli- 
gations, but rather to the development of a 
more workable democracy. 

What do we owe our children? Most im- 
portant of all we owe them the right to be 
citizens of a good country, especially if our 
combined efforts can produce the desired re- 
sults—and we can produce them. 

We should stop our duty shirking now. 
Vote your opinions, elect the right man, and 
write your Congressman. Don’t gripe to your 
neighbor—he probably agrees with you any- 
how—and 9 chances out of 10, you'll have a 
long face listening to his gripes. 

Our children—yes, our unborn children 
and grandchildren—will be damned by our 
negligence and carelessness. 

We are handing them I O U’s for billions 
of dollars, with the equivalent of, “Here you 
are, son; I hope you can make a home run 
with two strikes against you.” 

We used up American resources at an 
enormous rate during the war. How are we 
going to get them back? Can we claim our 
share in the heretofore legendary spoils of 
war, to help make up for those used re- 
sources? No! Why? Because to claim any 
products or resources of the defeated na- 
tions would be competing with American 
made goods. The lobbyists for industries and 
manufacturers would not permit this absurd 
program to be carried out. 

The common man would benefit from the 
old-fashioned methods of taking the spoils 
of war! 

Why are thousands of jeeps, Army trucks, 
and construction machinery rotting and rust- 
ing on foreign soil? Lack of transportation? 
No—lack of pressure upon Congress by the 
American people. 

If we should return this outmoded equip- 
ment to the United States our American 
markets for these items would be partly 
filled. Result? Retail prices on automo- 





biles, tractors, trucks, and other construction 
equipment would probably drop. This woulq 
indeed be a calamity to the American many. 
facturers. But labor also thinks it can see 
advantages in this needless waste. So we 
dig fresh iron ore and we manufacture new 
rubber and hope that our posterity can do 
the same. 

We are not living in the future, we are 
living today and in this erroneous philosophy 
our coming generations will be the real suf. 
ferers—your grandchildren and mine— 
G. E. E, 





Freeing of Northern Norway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article from the Mid- 
western Bulletin of Minneapolis, Minn., 
as follows: 


Northern Norway, the area which is known 
as the Land of the Midnight Sun, is at last 
free. Northern Norway fell under German 
domination in 1940 and as the German 
armies began to withdraw, the scorched-earth 
policy was brought to bear by the local SS 
commander, for he was withdrawing before 
the pursuing Red army. /s the Red army 
rolled across Finland and into Norway many 
of the Norwegians felt that perhaps the 
Russians were coming as liberators, but to 
their utter amazement the policy and pro- 
gram instituted by the Russians was as 
severe, if not, in a few instances, worse than 
that of the Nazis. Women were molested, 
property was violated, and as soon as the 
country was stripped bare and the Russians 
could find no further loot, they soon with- 
drew. But the impression left in the minds 
of the Norwegian people, according to a 
letter from Pastor K, of the Norwegian 
Church, is best expressed as follows: 

“Bitterness which knows no depth, has left 
its mark upon the people of my flock. 
Plagued in their search for freedom from the 
Nazis, they welcomed the Russians as libera- 
tors, but we did not find freedom, we found 
tyranny closely akin to that of National So- 
cialism. My people are now free, the Rus- 
sian troops can loot no more, they have 
evacuated back to Petsamo (Finland), but 
they have left us disillusioned, for we thought 
this war was fought to bring the Four Free- 
doms to all mankind. At this early date we 
feel that the promises that Roosevelt and 
Churchill made are but empty words which, 
trough fine sounding, can never be put into 
realization until that monstrosity of terror in 
the East is disbursed.” 

Norway is not the only Scandinavian coun- 
try which felt the grip of the Russian bear. 
Denmark likewise experienced it when the 
Danish island of Bjornholm was occupied by 
the Soviet army. The people of this area put 
up with much and, as one man put it: “Ii I 
had to choose between the Brown rats— 
Nazis—and the Red ones, I could find little 
difference except in their color.” It is time 
that our State Department realized that we 
cannot do business with Russia on the terms 
we have accepted up to the present time. It 
is time that we adopted and presented to 
them a definite policy and that we stand fast 
to this policy and not be brow-beaten by 
Soviet representatives into accepting their 
proposals. Until now we have won few 4ar- 
guments with Soviet diplomats, only because 
our representatives at Paris, at Potsdam, at 
Teheran, at Cairo, Casablanca, and Montreal 








lack one characteristic which most of us 
Americans possess, and that is backbone. A 
little bit more backbone in our foreign policy 
and a little less catering to wishful thinkers 
and our Government will earn the undying 
gratitude of freemen throughout the world. 
America desires no new territory in Europe 
or Asia. We do not wish to dominate the 
government of any other country. If our 
policy is based upon sincerity and honesty, 
we will find the wholehearted backing of all 
reemen, but if we continue to follow the 
willy-nilly policy of concession and retreat 
before the Russian bear, we not only will lose 
the respect of freemen everywhere but we 
will also endanger our own future security. 





The Charge Account Comes Due 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the Seventy-ninth Congress is 
concluding its business today after a 
long and active session. It has been both 
a war and a reconversion Congress. 
Much has been left undone to straighten 
cut the economy of the country. We are 
still operating under Government con- 
trols and our Federal Budget remains un- 
balanced. The Government, which is 
under full control of the Democratic ad- 
ministration continues to spend more 
money thanistakenin. This must come 
toanend. The day of reckoning will be 
at hand for the Eightieth Congress when 
it meets in January 1947. Thecharge ac- 
count comes due, which condition is 
clearly stated in the following editorial 
from the Lake City (Minn.) Graphic, 
one of the leading weekly newspapers of 
the Northwest: 


THE CHARGE ACCOUNT COMES DUE 


For years the people Lave been lulled into 
the belief that the Nation could run in- 
definitely by spending more than it took 
in, and still avoid inflation. This was sleight- 
ot-hand reasoning that those who learned 
that two and two make four could not under- 
stand, They were pooh-poohed into silence 
if they mentioned their ideas. To carry out 
the illusion of “holding the line,” subsidies 
to the tune of billions of dollars to pay pro- 
ducers part of the cost for what the con- 
sumer purchased, were resorted to—the sub- 
sidy came out of the taxpayer and helped 
pile up the deficit and hide inflation. Then 
came the cost-absorption illusion whereby 
the retailer was forced to absorb growing 
production costs. 

But the old rule that two and two make 
four still stands. In order to have anything 
to eat or wear, OPA has had to increase the 
price for both producers and retailer to make 
up for the accumulation of wage increases 
and tax increases which for years were hidden 
in Government deficit spending. As the cost 
of living goes up, our standard of living goes 
down because the average person does with- 
out or substitutes inferior for better gocds. 

It is useless to blame the manufacturer 
or the retailer for high prices. They have to 
work on the formula that two and two make 
four, Encouragement of industrial activity, 
increased production per man, and the old- 
fashioned habit of saving, thrift, and reduc- 
tion in Government debt are the only pro- 
tection against inflation—all the laws, 


rules, regulations, and regimentation to the 
contrary, 
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Relief Funds for Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in conformity with unanimous 
consent which I have received, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp an exchange of cor- 
respondence between my colleague from 
Philadelphia, the Honorable WiLL1aM A. 
BarRRETT, and myself: 


JULY 26, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. BaRRETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Britt: Because I am aware of the in- 
terest you have expressed on many occasions 
with regard to present conditions in Italy, 
where there is great suffering and distress, I 
am taking the liberty of writing to you with 
reference to the relief funds which are being 
raised here in America for the benefit of the 
Italian people, who are in such sore need of 
help and assistance. 

The economy of Italy has been more than 
seriously dislocated and there is a critical 
shortage of essential articles which are nec- 
essary for the sustaining of life. I had an 
opportunity to see conditions at first-hand 
when I was in Italy last year and I was ap- 
palled at the misery which existed. When 
our ccuntry was forced into the war the 
Italian people immediately demonstrated 
their reluctance to fight America, where so 
many people of their own blood had found 
happiness. Thousands of American boys of 
Italian blood were among those who gave 
their lives in North Africa and in the cam- 
paign in Italy, and the action of the Italian 
people in revolting against Fascist and Nazi 
dictators was in no small measure due to the 
traditional friendliness they felt for America. 
Anything we can do here in America to help 
them is more than justified by the sacrifices 
which were made by those Americans of 
Italian blood who served so ably and heroi- 
cally in our armed forces. If you could see 
the things which I saw in Italy last year, I 
know you would agree with me that it is 
essential for us to extend any aid which we 
can to the Italian people, who are actually 
on the verge of starvation. Might I, there- 
fore, appeal to you to make a contribution to 
the committee which is in charge of raising 
funds for the relief work in Italy? I know 
there are many demands made upon you, but 
I am sure this is one which well merits con- 
sideration. 

With warmest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL J. BRADLEY. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1946. 
Hon. MicHakE. J. BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MIKE: I am in receipt of your letter 
of July 26 relative to the relief funds which 
are being raised here in America for the 
benefit of the Italian people who are in such 
dire need of assistance. 

Realizing the deplorable conditions which 
exist in Italy and the suffering and distress 
of the Italian people, I enclose herewith 
my check in the form of a contribution to- 
ward helping alleviate this situation. 

With cordial regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT. 
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Our Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a copy of an 
interview which will be held between the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cap- 
PER] and myself over the NBC network 
on August 3, 1946. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICA AND PARIS 


Following is the text of an NBC network 
broadcast, the seventy-seventh in an NBC 
University of the Air series entitled “Our 
Foreign Policy.” 

Participants: 

1. Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, Se- 
nior Republican member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations 

2. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

3. Mr. Sterling Fisher, director of the NBC 
University of the Air. 

ANNOUNCER. Here is news from Washing- 
ton: Senators WILEY and Capper pledge Re- 
publican support to bipartisan policy of 
unity on foreign affairs; cite voting record of 
Congress to refute charges of an isolation- 
ist trend; advocate raising status of our chief 
representative to the United Nations to Cabi- 
net level. 

This is Our Foreign Policy, the weekly 
broadcast of the NBC University of the Air. 
In about 15 minutes we shall call on NBC 
in Paris for a short-wave report directly 
from the conference of 21 nations now writ- 
ing the peace with Italy and the Axis 
satellite countries. But first we bring you 
from Washington a report on American for- 
eign policy in relation to the Paris Confer- 
ence, featuring Senator ARTHUR CappPeR, of 
Kansas, and Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, both members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Sterling Fisher, 
director of the NBC University of the Air, 
will serve as chairman. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. FIsHER. A great part of the world looks 
to the United States for leadership at the 
Paris Conference—leadership not only in 
writing a just peace, but also in backing it 
up after it is written. The eyes of the world 
are on America, therefore, as well as Paris. 
Now, last week Secretary of State Byrnes and 
Senators CONNALLY and LucAs gave us their 
views on the prospect for peace in Europe. 
This week we have asked two outstanding 
Republican members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to give us their views. 
Senator Capper, let’s start with you. As the 
senior Republican member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, what do you think of 
the policy our State Department has been 
following in the peace negotiations? 

Senator Capper. Well, Mr. Fisher, during 
most of my 27 years in the Senate I have 
been a member of the opposition—the mi- 
nority party. But despite that fact, I think 
the present administration has done the best 
it could with a very difficult task in the field 
of foreign policy—a much better job, per- 
haps, than on domestic policy. I think Presi- 
dent Truman and Jimmy Byrnes have shown 
good judgment in the face of commitments 
they inherited from Yalta and preceding con- 
ferences. I think these commitments have 
taken from them much bargaining power in 
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their conferences with foreign powers. I’d go 
so far as to say that Byrnes is a great Secre- 
tary of State. In the Senate we Know him 
well and have confidence in him. 

Mr. FisHER. You believe, then, Senator 
Capper, that we should have united, biparti- 
san support for our foreign policy? 

Senator Capper. I go along with Senator 
VANDENBERG On that. We must have a united 
stand on our policies for dealing with other 
nations, or we can’t expect them to take us 
very seriously. 

Mr. FisHER. Senator WILEY, do you agree 
on the need for a bipartisan approach on 
these matters? 

Senator Wuiey. I’d go further than that. 
It should be recognized that we do have 
united backing for our foreign policy. Sen- 
ator VANVENBERG speaks for the great ma- 
jority of Republicans when he asks for unity 
to strengthen our hand during the peace 
negotiations and after. 

Mr. FisHEerR. Some people have voiced the 
fear that there is a trend toward isolationism 
in this country today, as part of the reaction 
to the war. Do you think that would weaken 
our position, Senator WILEY, in our dealings 
with other nations? 

Senator WiLEy. My answer to that is that 
the American people will be adequate to their 
international responsibitities. The big ques- 
tion is: Will the peoples of Europe be ade- 
quate to their responsibilities? America 
never wanted war. Before Pearl Harbor, ac- 
cording to every public-opinion poll, $0 per- 
cent of our people opposed our entrance into 
the war. But war came, and the situation in 
the world has changed. Incidentally, I don’t 
like that term isolationism. It’s loaded. It 
implies an ostrichlike provincialism. 

Mr. FIsHER. But, Senator, don’t you think 
that to some extent provincial attitudes still 
exist in America? 

Senator WILEY. Among a few people, per- 
haps. But the point is, the term isolationism 


is applied altogether too often to smear 


American noninterventionists—people who 
wanted to stay out of the war in the days 
before Pearl Harber. Most of these people 
were honest patriots, and they changed with 
the times. 

Mr. FIsHER. Senator CAPPER, have you no- 
ticed any signs of a trend—shall we say— 
away from internationalism in your section 
of the country, the Midwest? 

Senator Capper. I don’t see any real evi- 
dence of it. My State of Kansas is a farming 
State. The people out there are 96 percent 
native-born Americans. They are a hard- 
headed, sane-thinking people. Of course, 
they are more deeply concerned with do- 
mestic problems, such as prices and jobs and 
homes, and are thinking less about foreign 
problems than they did during the war. They 
are disposed to belittle the war agitation you 
shear so much about. They have confidence 
that we'll work out our international prob- 
lems. They don’t weep every morning over 
their coffee just because some new “crisis” 
pops up in the headlines. But they are not 
retreating from the rest of the world. 

Mr. FisHER. Do your people unanimously 
support the United Nations as the means of 
working out world problems? 

Senator Capper. I wouldn’t say that. They 
are putting their main hope in the United 
Nations. But they have some reservations, 
knowing that just setting up a world organ- 
ization isn’t going to insure peace. 

Mr. FIisHER. What do the people of Kansas 
pin their hopes on, then, Senator Capper, to 
insure peace? 

Senator Capper. I think the feeling among 
the general run of people is that if the great 
powers can only get together on a program to 
keep the peace for the next few years the 
machinery of peace will have a chance to get 
established. Of course, we stand for the 
United States first, but we’ve got to hang 
together, at Paris and in the United Nations, 
or we in America may have to suffer the 
agony of another world war. 


Senator Wier. I think the record of Con- 
gress in this session, Mr. Fisher, reflects pub- 
lic opinion pretty well—and it’s ample proof 
that we needn’t worry about a reversal of our 
policy of strong leadership in world affairs. 
We're in this thing up to our necks, and we'll 
see it through. 

Mr. FisHer. Of course, Senator WILEy, there 
have been some highly publicized charges 
that narrow nationalism is still strong in 
Congress. 

Senator Witey. There are differences of 
opinion on specific measures like the British 
loan. But the issue is not nationalism 
versus internationalism. Nor it is a ques- 
tion of Republicans versus Democrats. Look 
at the record. Congress has shown a domi- 
nant international point of view in its vote 
on every major foreign policy issue. 

Mr. FisHer. That certainly was true of the 
Senate’s approval of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Senator Wier. Yes, 26 years ago the Senate 
rejected the League of Nations—due largely 
to the fact, I believe, that Woodrow Wilson 
refused all reservations. This time, there 
were only two dissenting votes on the United 
Nations. We have also overwhelmingly ap- 
proved full American participation in the 
Economic and Social Council and in each of 
the specialized organizations of the United 
Nations that has come before us—food and 
agriculture, the educational organization, and 
soon, I hope, the world health organization. 

Mr. FIsHER. It seems to me that the Sen- 
ate’s stand on the World Court is also very 
significant. 

Senator WitEy. Yes, I’m glad that the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee saw fit to 
approve unanimously the resolution for 
America’s acceptance of compulsory juris- 
diction under the International Court of 
Justice. Passage of this resolution should 
reassure thinking people all over the earth. 

Mr. FisHeEr. I’ve noticed that the sharpest 
divisions in Congress have been on questions 
of economic policy. 

Senator WItey. Even so, the Senate passed 
the Bretton Woods agreement for a world 
bank and monetary fund by a vote of 61 to 
16, and the House voted for it 345 to 18. On 
the expansion of the Export-Import Bank, 
and the British loan or financial agreement, 
the vote was also decisive. 

Senator Capper. I voted against the British 
loan. I couldn’t support that. 

Mr. FISHER. Why not, Senator Capprrer? 

Senator Capper. I didn’t think it was a 
sound business proposition. It amounts to 
an agreement by which Britain binds herself 
to make payments that can't possibly be 
made. [I felt, and I still feel, that in the 
long run it will create ill will instead of good 
will between ourselves and the British. Every 
time a payment comes due it will be a source 
of friction—to them if they meet it, to us if 
they don’t. 

Mr. FISHER. But aside from the British loan, 
Senatcr, you feel our international policies 
are sound? 

Senator Capper. Well, in general, I think 
we're working on a high plane, making a real 
stand for international peace. As I said 
before I give Truman and Byrnes credit for 
working hard, and effectively, to get the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union together to stop war. They have done 
well, and I think we should continue to sup- 
port any reasonable program along these 
lines, 

Senator WILEY. I'd like to say a word here, 
Mr. Fisher, for my bill to create a Depart- 
ment of Peace in the Cabinet, headed by our 
chief delegate to the United Nations as Sec- 
retary of Peace. I believe this would 
strengthen our efforts to build a peaceful 
world. And it might lead other nations to 
do the same thing—to put the accent on 
peace, not on war or preparations for war, 
or diplomatic fencing. 

Mr. FISHER. Yes; I’ve read about your bill, 
Senator Wiiey, but I’ve bad one mental 
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reservation on it. Wouldn’t the creation of 
@ separate Department of Peace to handle 
United Nations’ affairs weaken the State De. 
partment? After all, it has a lot to do witp 
the problems of building the peace, too. 

Senator Wier. It’s true there would be 
some jurisdictional questions to solve—pby; 
I believe they could be worked out. The 
Department of Peace, as I see it, would con. 
sist only of a few policy-making men, ang 
would work <losely with the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FisHer. I should think that to raise 
our chief representative on the United Na. 
tions to the rank of Cabinet Secretary— 
Secretary of United Nations Affairs, per- 
haps—would accomplish the same thing. 

Senator Witey. That would be a step in 
the right direction, certainly. 

Mr. FisHer. Senator Capper, how do you 
stand on this? 

Senator Capper. I think it’s a fine idea. | 
think it would be a fitting recognition of 
the importance we attach to the United 
Nations, and also a fitting recognition of 
Senator AUSTIN’s leadership when he be- 
comes our chief United Nations representa- 
tive. 

Mr. FisHer. Well, it’s certainly an inter- 
esting proposal, and I’ve an idea we'll 
hear more of it. Now, I think we've dis- 
posed of the changes of isolationism and 
partisanship in foreign policy thoroughly 
enough. Let’s get on to the Paris Confer- 
ence. Senator Capper, what do you think 
Bill Johnson, our average listener in, say, 
Dodge City, Kans., ought to know about that 
Conference? 

Senator Capper. Bill Johnson ought to 
know first of all that we are going to this 
conference not to remake the world but to 
try to stabilize Europe to a point where both 
Europeans and Americans can live their lives 
out in peace. We're trying to show the 
world that we are not war mongers-~or 
imperialists. We want nothing from the 
war-ridden countries of Europe except se- 
curity against war. 

Mr. FisHErR. But how does.all this affect 
Bill Johnson? 

Senator Capper. Right in his pocketbook. 
The last two wars have cost Bill Johnson 
plenty—including his share of a national 
debt running close to $300,000,000,000. We 
want a world in which there will be no 
reason to go on with an expensive program 
of armament because of fear that some na- 
tion might go on the warpath. 

Senator Wutey. Bill Johnson and every 
citizen of the United States and every Mem- 
ber of Congress should realize the crucial 
importance of the Paris Conference. It's 
only the first of three peace conferences. 

Mr. FisHer. Some British wag has called 
it the “Conference of the Little Feaces. 
P-e-a-C-e-s.” 

Senator Wirky. It’s true that peace terms 
still have to be drawn up for Germany and 
Japan; this conference will write the peace 
only for Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Finland. But I maintain, nevertheless, 
that it is more important even than the 
Versailles Conference of 1919, because this 
time we're living in an atomic age. The 
world has been shrunk by the atomic bomb, 
the rocket bomb, jet-propelled planes, and 
electronic devices, to name only a few of 
our advances toward self-destruction. The 
chips are down. There will have to be suc- 
cess at Paris, or there will be chaos in Eu- 
rope and the world, and the possibility of 4 
new world conflict more terrible than we 
can conceive. 

Mr. FisHEr. Well, that’s putting it plainly. 
Paris is a real challenge, then, to our dip- 
lomats and representatives. 

Senator Witey. Yes, we should all fee! 
humble in the responsibility that is on our 
representatives and upon us. We should ¢x- 
ercise restraint in our judgments and not 
make any snap criticisms of what is done at 








Paris. We should put ourselves in the shoes 
of our own conferees and of the other con- 
ferees. As the conference proceeds, there 
may be many points at which we may take 
issue With what is done. Now we should 
not compromise our convictions but we 
should be restrained in our criticism. 

Mr. FisuHer. Senator Capper, how do you 
like the developments in Paris this week? 

Senator Capper. I like the way the small 
nations have spoken up for their rights. I 
like the way the meetings have been opened 
to the press—Secretary Byrnes had a lot to 
do with that. It’s in the spirit of Woodrow 
Wilson's “open covenants openly arrived at.” 

Mr. FisHeR. As a former newspaperman, 
too, I can see why you would approve of that. 

Senator Capper. Yes. And I have confi- 
dence in our representatives at Paris. We'll 
see some scareheads about the conference, 
but I don’t think there will be any disagree- 
ments so serious as to be impossible of solu- 
tion. Of course I would like to see the Rus- 
sians a little more friendly—but I am not 
alarmed. They are a bit isolationist them- 
selves, and behind many of the other coun- 
tries in their world peace program. But I 
believe they will come around. 

Mr. FisHER, Senator WILEY, how does the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee view the 
progress made so far in Paris? 

Senator Witty. I cannot speak for the 
whole committee, Mr. Fisher. But I do feel 
that it is the particular responsibility of the 
23 members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to look upon the Paris Conference 
with understanding, sympathy, and toler- 
ance. The members of our committee are 
more or less in the position of judges. We 
have to be impartial while the case is being 
considered, and we should not complicate 
the problems of drawing up the peace treaties 
by premature remarks. 

Mr. FIsHEeR. Well, that puts me in my 
place * * * But seriously, Senator, you 
must have some views you can express here 
and now on the principles by which you will 
weigh the results at Paris. 

Senator Wiey. I will say this: I think our 
delegation should insist on certain tradition- 
al American concepts as a basis for peace. 

Mr. FisHer. What are they? 

Senator Witey. First, the self-determina- 
tion of peoples—the right to choose their 
own government; second, the right of small 
nations that helped to fight the war to take 
real part in drafting the treaties; and third, 
justice for all—victor and vanquished alike. 

Mr. FIisHER. What do you mean by “justice,” 
Senator? Any thing specific? 

Senator WILEY. It includes mercy and char- 
ity for our enemies. We don’t want a peace 
based on revenge. 

Mr. FIisHER. In some quarters, Senator, that 
would be called “soft peace” talk. 

Senator Witey. Then those quarters are 
guilty of loose thinking. Peace cannot be 
built on revenge but only upon understand- 
ing and justice. We must remember that, if 
we want to bring the German satellite states 
back into the family of nations where they 
can play a respected and useful role. 

Mr. FisHEer. What you're saying is that we 
need to take a long-range view. 

enator WiLEy. Exactly. We need perspec- 
tive. We need to realize that past peace con- 
ferences, such as the Congress of Vienna and 
the Versailles Conference, only bred more 
wars because they were warped by age-old 
feuds, hatreds, and suspicions. Now, you 
can’t wipe these feelings out overnight. Such 
territorial problems as Transylvania, the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier, the Italian-Aus- 
trian frontier. 

_Mr. FisHer. On the Italian-Austrian fron- 
tier, there has been some criticism of the de- 
cision to leave South Tyrol in Italy, rather 
than returning it to Austria where it belongs 
historically. : 

Senator Witey. I won’t undertake to pass 
On that. I do feel that the Paris Conference 
Ought to review ali these decisions and change 
them if they are not consistent with the 
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principle of self-determination. This and 
other territorial questions, such as the 
Russo-Finnish and Italo-Yugoslav frontiers, 
should all be settled in such a way as to re- 
move the causes of future friction insofar as 
Possible. 

Mr. FISHER. But isn’t it true, Senator, that 
the people of European countries are so mixed 
up that there will always be minority prob- 
lems? 

Senator Wizey. Yes; and it’s hard for any of 
us here on this blessed continent to appreci- 
ate the fix the people of, say, the Balkan 
countries are in. Wherever they may live, 
they are only a hundred miles or so from 
the frontier of another country, which may 
have gone berserk a generation or more ago 
and slaughtered their ancestors. We must 
understand the fear, the anxiety, the worry 
in the hearts of people in these European 
countries—small and large alike. 

Mr. FisHER. Now, it’s time to call in NBC in 
Paris, by short wave, for a direct report on 
events at the conference of 21 nations. 
Come in, Paris. 

ANNOUNCER. That was NEC in Paris, bring- 
ing you a direct report on the Conference. 

Earlier in the program, American policy in 
relation to the Conference was discussed by 
Senators ARTHUR CappER, of Kansas, and AL- 
EXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, both members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. Ster- 
ling Fisher was moderator. 

Next week we shall bring you a discussion 
of the New International Court by Judge 
Green Hackworth, America’s representative 
on the Court, and Charles Fahy, legal ad- 
viser of the Department of State. 

In succeeding weeks, we expect to deal 
with the following topics: Oil and interna- 
tional relations, issues before the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
trusteeship and dependent territories, the 
Rio Conference and hemisphere security, the 
International Bank and Fund, freedom of the 
airways, the United Nations Secretariat, the 
General Assembly meets, control of inter- 
national cartels. 

Officials of the United Nations, the State 
Department, and other United States Gov- 
ernment agencies, and Members of Congress 
will discuss these important subjects. If you 
have questions which you would like to have 
us ask the participants, please send them to 
Our Foreign Policy, box 30, station J, New 
York City. 

This has been the seventy-seventh weekly 
series of broadcasts presented by the NBC 
University of the Air and transmitted to our 
service men and women overseas through 
the facilities of the Armed Forces Radio Serv- 
ice. The series is coordinated by Selden 
Menefee. 

You can obtain printed copies of these 
broadcasts at 10 cents in coin. If you would 
like to receive copies of 13 consecutive re- 
prints, send $1 to cover the cost of printing 
and mailing. 

Address your orders to Our Foreign Policy, 
box 30, station J, New York City. Make 
checks payable to the Columbia University 
Press. Special rates are available for large 
orders. 

Kennedy Ludlam speaking, from Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This is NBC, the National Broadcasting 
Co. 





Economy in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
rather amused to read a headline in this 
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morning’s Philadelphia Inquirer saying 
“Truman Orders Slash in Spending.” 
The President went on to warn against 
“inflationary pressures” created by large 
Federal expenditures. 

It appears to me that this warning 
comes with poor grace and at a late hour, 
in view of the fact that he has signed 
every deficiency appropriation bill passed 
by the Congress. Such continued action 
on his part, not only sanctions but en- 
courages the reckless expenditure of 
public funds by heads of the various bu- 
reaus. While the President talks econ- 
omy he refuses to use powers granted 
him to curtail expenditures as well as 
curtail the public pay roll. 

He might do well to explain to the 
taxpayers the recent creation of new 
organizations thereby greatly increasing 
the public pay roll. 





Retailing and the Economic Future of 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I am inserting 
at this time in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address delivered by Mr. Joseph Ross, 
general assistant to the executive vice 
president of Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, 
Tex., before the Texas Retail Dry Goods 
Association Convention, at Dallas, on 
June 11, 1946, entitled “Retailing and the 
Economic Future of Texas.” 

Mr. Ross’ address is not only interest- 
ing and informative but his observations, 
which have been amassed by his experi- 
ence in connection with a large success- 
ful retail business and his conscientious 
study of the problems of the retailer, can 
well be applied to retailers everywhere. 
The time given to the reading of this 
address will certainly be well spent. 

It is as follows: 


We are probably approaching the final 
phase of a very lush period in retailing; a 
period when the very existence of formi- 
dable problems have been responsible in 
themselves for the remarkable prosperity we 
have enjoyed. Despite the scarcity of mer- 
chandise, sales hit an all-time peak. Despite 
the excess-profits tax, profits hit an all-time 
high. Despite our complaints of OPA re- 
strictions, the dollar margins between cost 
and selling rose to record levels. 

And now, in this final phase, bounty piles 
upon bounty. Not only do we still enjoy the 
sure, easy business of the war which is the 
product of a still unfulfilled demand, but, on 
top of that, we enjoy a gradual easing of 
those conditions which exercised a restric- 
tive influence upon business during the war. 
The excess-profits tax has been removed. 
The supply situation is improving. You will 
hear, as I did in New York, that the market 
is tighter and worse than it has ever been, 
but you will find that you can place larger 
commitments than you have ever placed be- 
fore. All this, while the joyride continues, 
Verily, for the next 6 months, in my opinion, 
our cup will runneth over. 

But after that, what then? At some point 
in this cycle, production will catch up with 


do wey 
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demand. At some point, the wheels of com- 
petition will begin to turn. And instead of 
being carried along the tide to greater heights 
by the broad sweep of history, our individual 
destinies as retailers will be determined 
again by the solid measure of our own think- 
ing and our own ingenuity and our own 
resourcefulness. 

Here at the Texas retail dry-goods conven- 
tion we are considering the question of “re- 
tail business, today and tomorrow.” Even if 
it were possible to forecast exactly when 
business would begin to turn or if it would 
turn at all, even if it were possible to fore- 
cast precisely how long a chance we could 
afford to take to exploit in full our present 
boom conditions; even if it were possible to 
forecast precisely how much conservatism we 
should exercise when the tide does turn to 
keep our losses at an absolute minimum, even 
if it were possible to do accurately all of these 
things, which I doubt, what would it mean 
to our long-term future as retailers? For 
one brief fieeting moment of transition we 
may be a little bit more on the right side, a 
little bit less on the wrong side, but would all 
this change the basic direction of our busi- 
ness? In these times does this type of edu- 
cated guesswork truly represent the fulfill- 
ment of our long-term responsiblities? 

I, for one, feel that there is a more prac- 
tical and solid approach to our future; that 
we retailers in Texas have a unique opportu- 
nity to shape the trend of business in this 
State. If each of us can see beyond the 
horizons of our individual stores and our 
individual problems to the level of the State 
ttself and its problems, I believe a great 
future lies ahead for us, for I am of the 
opinion that the competition for postwar 
business does not lie between store and 
store but between economic region and eco- 
nomic region. If we can exploit to the full- 
est the extraordinary opportunities that lie 
within the State of Texas, we can lay the 
foundations of a permanently greater retail 
business in this area. 

If among you there are some who think I 
am talking in generalities, let me be specific. 
I recently saw a survey of production in Texas 
of nine of its basic commodities—cotton, 
corn, milk and butterfat, hogs, pecans, sweet- 
potatoes, hay, and soybeans. This survey 
showed, for instance, that although Texas 
produced more bales of cotton than any other 
State in the Union, in yield per acre it is the 
next to the last State in the country. If we 
could take the yield per acre of a State like 
Mississippi and apply it to all the acres 
planted in Texas, we would be richer in a 
single year by nearly $260,000,000. Applying 
this same type of thinking to each of these 
nine commodities, if Texas had been able to 
match the production figures of other top- 
ranking States, our agricultural income in 
this State for a single year would have in- 
creased by $1,176,000,000, or $2,800 for each 
farm family in our State. 

I address myself to you retailers who serv- 
ice the State’s great rural areas and ask you, 
“Is this or is this not a proper source of con- 
cern of yours? If the income of each farm 
family in the State could be increased by 
$2,800, how would this affect your business? 
What are you doing about it?” 

In a recent address, Mr. C. L. Lundell, 
director of the Institute of Technology and 
Plant Industry at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, said, “In Texas we have a Sick rural 
economy. * * * The agricultural situa- 
tion in Texas is not the result of one or two 
crop failures. It is rather the cumulative 
result of a broad decline in production due 
to two primary causes: (1) The exhaustion 
of the soil and (2) the failure to undertake 
fundamental research to achieve crop di- 
versification.” 

Only the sheer size of our State and not 
its per-acre production has accorded it the 
preeminent position it occupics in agricul- 
ture. But here is a great job to be done 
which could ultimately be of great dollars 
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and cents’ significance to us retailers; a job 
of reorienting our agriculture and reciaiming 
our land; of crop diversification and new 
land-use practices; a job that could raise sub- 
stantially the yield per acre of this State and 
with it the agricultural income from which 
retailing draws a large segment of its volume. 

I say this is as much the concern of Texas 
retailers as it is of Texas farmers and more 
the concern of Texas retailers than the ques- 
tion of whether the fabric market is softening 
up in New York City. I say this not as a 
matter of moral concern but as a matter of 
common business sense. If we want to speak 
of the future of retail business in Texas, let 
us speak of the future of agriculture in 
Texas. Let us ask ourselves the question, 
“As retailers, what are we doing about it?” 

Nor need we confine ourselves to agricul- 
ture to evaluate the scope of our opportuni- 
ties. We are in the throes of a momentous 
change in the industrial economy of Texas. 
Our long-term future as retailers will be 
largely determined by our recognition of the 
extraordinary developments which are now 
taking place and by our ability to exploit 
these developments in the interests of the 
region we serve. 

The great development which came out of 
the war was the emergence of the chemical 
industry as one of the cornerstones of our 
modern economic life. It is as significant 
to the economic history of the twentieth 
century as the steam engine was to the 
eighteenth century and the discovery of the 
Bessemer steel-making process was to the 
nineteenth century. It is as basic to our 
modern industrial structure as steel and 
power and light. It is significant because it 
provides for a large portion of modern in- 
dustry new, cheaper, and, in many cases, 
qualitatively superior basic raw materials 
than these industries previously enjoyed. 

This new industry is of extraordinary im- 
portance to Texas because it is founded on 
the hydrocarbons of natural gas and pe- 
troleum in which this State abounds, Dur- 
ing the war, natural gas and petroleum were 
proven superior to any other base materials 
for chemical development. Other base ma- 
terials such as coal tar are limited as to their 
chemical derivatives. This is not true of 
petroleum and natural gas. A distinguished 
chemist has estimated that over a million 
new organic compounds will be produced 
from these two sources, 

Texas, which produces about 40 percent 
of all the oil and natural gas produced in 
this country, can thus become the center of 
the chemical industry in the United States. 
And because this particular industry will oc- 
cupy such a strategic source-relationship to 
the rest of our whole economic structure, it 
can accelerate the industrialization of Texas 
on a scale we are likely to underestimate. 

Some of the raw materials supplied by the 
chemical industry are exemplified by the 
expanding field of synthetics; rayon, cel- 
lophane, cellulose acetate, nylon, synthetic 
rubber etc., all of which can be made from 
the compounds of petroleum and natural gas. 
Other raw materials may not be so well 
known. All dyes for instance, are of syn- 
thetic chemicals. Synthetic protective cover- 
ings and finishes will compete with conven- 
tional products of the paint, varnish, and 
enamel industries. Perhaps more symbolic 
of our postwar world than anything else are 
the lightweight alloys and steels which are 
the product of magnesium, which is pro- 
duced by chemical processes. In this con- 
nection, the Gulf coast area of the State bids 
fair to be one.of the magnesium-production 
centers of the country. 

Already the importance of Texas as a 
chemical center has been recognized by some 
of the leading industrial companies of the 
country. Companies such as Dow Chemical, 
du Pont, Celanese Corp. of America, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, Diamond Alkali Co. of Pitts- 





burgh have either built or are Planning to 
build large plants in this State. 

These remarks concerning the chemical] 
industry are intended to convey only a sug- 
gestion of the vast panorama which is un. 
folding in Texas and the unique opportunity 
it affords our State above all the other 47 
because of our extraordinary endowments 
with respect to the mineral resources this 
industry requires, 

You may well ask at this point what has 
all this to do with retailing and I would 
answer that I believe the proper development 
of the chemical industry can do more for 
retail business in this State than any other 
factor. Such a program involves many prob- 
lems which must be a source of our atten- 
tion and concern. It involves the projection 
of certain policies which deserve our articu- 
late support. 

Let us consider the fabricating industries. 
These are largely devoted to the production 
of consumers’ goods and as a rule are charac- 
terized by a high degree of diversification, 
Fabrication industries fundamentally com- 
plement related primary industries; the latter 
supplying the raw materials to become proc- 
essed into finished articles, In general, fabri- 
cation industries utilize large numbers of 
workers and are therefore of special concern 
to us as retailers because of the pay rolls they 
bring into the community. 

The various phases of the basic chemical 
industry being established in Texas furnish 
outstanding opportunities for the building 
of these fabrication industries. An illus- 
tration is furnished by the tire manufactur- 
ing industry. The General Tire & Rubber 
Co. is successfully operating at Waco a plant 
costing several millions of dollars and using 
synthetic rubber made in Texas. The Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. was building a large 
tire plant at Houston for the Government 
which has been discontinued only tem- 
porarily with the war’s end. Recently the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. was negotiating with 
the War Assets Administration to take over 
the Government-owned war plant at Gar- 
land, Texas. It is probable that these tire 
plants will not only expand their tire manu- 
facturing capacity, but that also they will 
expand into the manufacture of a multitude 
of products made from synthetic rubber. 

The point is that the potentialities of rub- 
ber production in this State are so tre- 
mendous that we have not approached the 
related capacity we could achieve in the 
manufacture of tires and other rubber prod- 
ucts. We have not begun to sell Texas ade- 
quately as a rubber center to the great num- 
ber of fabrication manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Similarly, an important plastics industry 
could come from the synthetic resins pro- 
duced from the chemicals made in Texas. A 
great textile manufacturing industry could 
be generated from the synthetic fibers that 
our chemical industries provide. A whole 
range of consumers goods can be manufac- 
tured from the magnesium alloys being pro- 
ducd on the Texas Gulf Coast. A great paper 
industry is potentially feasible founded upon 
the sulphite processes in conjunction with 
the East Texas scrub pines. : 

The whole field of specifically what types 
of fabrication industries could economicaiiy 
thrive in Texas in relation to our primary in- 
dustries should be surveyed and, after this in- 
formation is determined, an organized pian 
should be developed consciously to attract 
these industries to the State. If we attempt 
consciously to organize and integrate this 
program instead of permitting ourselves to 
grow like Topsy, we will achieve far more 
effective results in competition with other 
economic regions bidding for the same post- 
war business. 

Then there is the vital question of control 
of our mineral resources. If these resources 
are the basis of a great primary industry, then 
proper conservation of them should be 4 








major part of the economic program of the 
state. Our resources in natural gas will 
dwindle much more rapidly if used primarily 
as a source of heat and power than if they 
are used as the base of a hydrocarbon chemi- 
cal industry. Obviously, it is necessary to use 
some of this gas to furnish heat and power 
for the State, but somewhere between two 
extremes we may find the approximate truth. 
Somewhere we can draw a line and allocate 
a portion of this gas for the specific use of 
our chemical industries. In 1943, we piped 
out over 305,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas to other States in the union or nearly 25 
percent of our entire annual production. 
Since 1943, other pipe lines have been under 
construction and it is probable that this per- 
centage has risen. It is questionable whether 
we can sustain and develop a great chemical 
industry in Texas, with all its far-reaching 
implication toward the development of re- 
lated fabrication industries, if as large a pro- 
portion of this natural gas continues to be 
piped out of the State. 

I speak of natural gas only aS an ex- 
ample of the conservation problems which 
exist with respect to all our mineral re- 
sources. The issue is whether we are con- 
tent to be a colonial economy pouring out 
our raw wealth to support the industries 
of other areas or whether we will utilize 
these resources as a base for great industries 
of our own. 

Surely we as thinking retailers can see 
the ramifications of these basic develop- 
ments upon our business and the desirabili- 
ty of our being a vital, activated, construc- 
tive force in assisting in the sound economic 
and industrial growth of the State. I repeat 
our long-term future as Texas retailers is 
bound more closely to the competition be- 
tween economic areas than it is between 
stores. 

As a group, what can we do to help develop 
this growth? 

First. We must actively support the Texas 
State Research Foundation now being or- 
ganized at Southern Methodist University to 
conduct agricultural research to the end of 
making Texas a top-ranking agricultural 
State on an intensive as well as an extensive 
basis. This is one of the great economic 
problems of the State and its ultimate so- 
lution will provide one of the foundations 
upon which the continued prosperity of the 
State will rest. We should support the Gulf 
Southwest Industrial Conference committed 
to a program of the fullest intensive devel- 
opment of the natural resources of this 
region. 

Second. As retailers we must subscribe ac- 
tively and articulately to a broad program 
for industrial development. _What this pro- 
gram should be specifically I would not pre- 
sume to say at this time; but it should per- 
haps encompass the principle of the proper 
conservation and control of our mineral re- 
sources. It should determine specifically 
what manufacturing industries could with 
economic justification be serviced by the pri- 
mary industries of the State; and then de- 
velop an effective merchandising plan to as- 
sist the various chambers of commerce in 
attracting the leading companies of these 
manufacturing industries to the State. 

Third. We can disseminate information 
concerning the problems, issues, and oppor- 
tunities involved in the future economic 
growth of Texas and in this way create an 
informed public opinion which can be a con- 
structive force for the development of the 
State. 

What the late Wendell Willkie said about 
one world applies to retailing as well as 
international affairs. The time is past when 
each of us can consider himself an island of 
individual competitive effort in the sea of 
business. We are inextricably linked to the 
broad economic fortunes of the region we 
serve. We must bear our share of all its 
economic problems because they directly con- 
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cern us as retailers. How bright or how dim 
our future may be depends upon the measure 
of broad responsibility we are willing to as- 
sume. In this era of challenge that lies 
ahead of us, we as retailers must not be found 
wanting. 





The “Four Freedoms” and the Four C’s 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Dealers formerly spoke and wrote with 
piety about the “four freedoms,” the 
freedom of religion, the freedom of 
speech, the freedom from fear, and the 
freedom from want. There “four free- 
doms” were most assuredly ends most de- 
voutly to be wished. I ask, Mr. Speaker, 
what has become of these “four free- 
doms”? Where in a large part of Europe 
is there freedom of religion? Where is 
there freedom of speech? Where is 
there freedom from fear? And where 
is there freedom from want? Every 
American knows that these “four free- 
doms” were sacrificed for many peoples 
in many lands at Yalta. 

What has the New Deal offered the 
people of the United States and the 
world in place of the “four freedoms’? 
The New Deal offers the four C’s, con- 
fusion, control, corruption, and com- 
munism. 

The confusion is not only apparent in 
its relation with certain countries of the 
world, but this confusion is so evident 
in the domestic, civil, and economic life 
of the United States that one is justified 
in assuming that they “planned it that 
way.” 

The desire for control—control of 
every ect of every citizen of our Nation— 
is so intense that the New Dealers appear 
unwilling to admit that the people them- 
selves are capable of living their own 
lives, running their own business, or 
able to do their own thinking. 

Corruption is daily becoming more ap- 
parent in high New Deal offices and seems 
now to be taken for granted. A most 
worthy gentleman and our former col- 
league, Mr. Lindsay C. Warren, now 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
cannot stand the stench. He openly 
charges that eight to ten billion dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money has been wasted, 
and that there is no method of finding 
who received it and where it has gone. 
This really could be expected when the 
Hague, Kelly-Nash, Tammany, Pender- 
gast political machines became such a 
leading part of the national adminis- 
tration. 

And where do this kind of perform- 
ances lead us? They lead us, my col- 
leagues, down the road to communism. 
Communism breeds and thrives on peo- 
ple and nations which are controlled, 
confused, and where there is corruption 
in the Government. When any country 
becomes weak through the machinations 
of its government and the people are con- 
fused and frustrated, controlled and 
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coérced, corrupted, debased, and defiled, 
a fertile field for the seeds of communism 
to be sown in is most assuredly pro- 
vided. Every American in public life 
knows he is liable to attack by the smear 
mongers who aid and abet the very move- 
ments which would overthrow our Gov- 
ernment. 

When any people or any government 
pay heed to a philosophy of government 
or life based on the thesis that there is 
no God, that man has no soul, that the 
state is supreme and the individual noth- 
ing, that a state is “good” if it believes 
in communism and “evil” if it thwarts 
communism—such a government will 
never provide man the privileges and the 
opportunities that he is entitled to under 
the stars and stripes. Such a philoso- 
phy has and will provide moral ard 
spiritual ruin for any people and any 
government. Such a philosophy will 
wither the hopes and aspirations for the 
better things of life which has long been 
our American heritage. 

Whatever may be said of me when I 
leave these earthly shores, I pray it may 
never be said that I helped turn the key 
in the church doors of my beloved coun- 
try. May it never be said that I would 
Substitute hymns of hate, terror, name- 
calling, smear attacks, and character as- 
sassinations for the real fundamental 
values of life which include tolerance, 
liberty, friendship, peace, love, charity, 
and justice for all men before all men 
and their Maker. May I always be re- 
membered as a builder rather than a de- 
Stroyer; a constructive force that sup- 
ported the real fundamental values of 
life in accordance to the talents I may 
possess. 

Frankly, I have sufficient confidence 
in the people of my district, my State, 
and my country to believe that they are 
aware of the forces which threaten the 
well-being and welfare of themselves, 
their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren. 

When the home, the church, the fire- 
side, and the flag replace the four C’s, 
the American people will enjoy the free- 
dom they so richly deserve, and are en- 
titled to enjoy. 





Need for New Rules 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the final 
week of the Seventy-ninth Congress has 
presented the country with a ludicrous 
spectacle of an archaic parliamentary 
system, used to block rather than to fa- 
cilitate the Nation’s business. 

During these closing days of the ses- 
sion; with a calendar crowded with work 
already too long delayed, the House has 
been almost completely occupied with 
quorum and other roll calls, mostly de- 
signed to kill both time and pending leg- 
islation. 
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The proceedings have to be seen to-be 
believed. It is inconceivable that grown- 
up men and women continue to operate 
under a system which may allow a single 
Member to put a spoke in the wheels of 
Government. 

The people have a right to expect bet- 
ter conduct of their affairs. What we 
have been doing is childish. 

Mr. Speaker, the overwhelming num- 
ber of the Members of the House are 
conscientious and hard-working, and 
are here willing and anxious to do their 
duty. It is a scandal that they are not 
permitted to do so under these ancient 
precedents. 

The time we have wasted this week 
highlights the reorganization bill just 
passed. Good as it is in some respects, 
it is only a step toward an efficiently 
functioning Congress. Obviously, rules 
which at times permit a whole day to be 
wasted, must be changed. What we 
have done is good, but we must do much 

* more. 

Mr. Speaker, I have advocated reor- 
ganization and better rules since my 
first month here. I shall continue to do 
so until a system is achieved adapted to 
the work to be done in a modern world. 





Government-Owned Patents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Patents has recently con- 
ducted hearings on H. R. 5940, a bill to 
make Government-owned patents freely 
available for use by citizens of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, 
and the testimony has been printed. I 
have just received a report from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on that measure 
which was too late to be incorporated 
in the record of the proceedings with re- 
spect to it, and in order that there shall 
be an official documentation of the Sec- 
retary’s views, and under leave to extend 
my remarks, I will insert it verbatim: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1946. 
Hon. Frank W. BoYKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Patents, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BoYKIN: Reference is made to 
your request for a report on H. R. 5940, a bill 
to make Government-owned patents freely 
available for use by citizens of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions. 

I am in entire agreement with the policy 
expressed in H. R. 5940 of securing for the 
people of the United States the full beriefits 
of Government-owned patents upon inven- 
tions made and acquired at public expense. 
I do not believe, however, that in every in- 
stance this policy would best be achieved by 
the compulsory dedication to the public of 
Government-acquired patents. 

Public dedication is undoubtedly com- 
pletely effective with respect to inventions 
which require no development after the is- 
suance of the patent but merely publicity to 
bring them to the attention of the public, 
and which can be utilized without costly 
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commercially manufactured apparatus. A 
simple example of such an invention would 
be a method for home canning. The sole 
purpose of a patent in such instances is to 
prevent private concerns from patenting and 
monopolizing the results of Government re- 
search and thereby withholding them from 
the people. The Department of Agriculture 
has dedicated patents for inventions of this 
character to the public for many years, and 
it is the intention of this Department to do 
so whenever the occasion arises. 

In some other instances, however, dedica- 
tion of patents, rather than the issuance of 
licenses, might defeat the purpose avowed 
in the bill of bringing the inventions before 
the public. If an invention necessitates ex- 
perimentation at substantial expense before 
it can be utilized on more than a laboratory 
scale, as is the case with many Government 
patents, it is likely in some cases that a pri- 
vate concern would be unwilling to develop 
the invention withcut some assurance that 
its investment would be protected, at least to 
a limited extent, against a subsequent and 
costless encroachment by its competitors. 
Accordingly Government inventions of this 
character might become mere paper patents, 
unused in spite of obvious possibilities, if 
they were dedicated to the public. The right 
to issue licenses which are exclusive or limited 
to a few licensees for a period of time long 
enough to allow the licensee or licensees to 
recoup their developmental expenses would 
be desirable in such cases. The granting of 
such licenses, however, has been held in 
opinions of several Attorneys General to be 
beyond the authority of the executive branch 
of the Government without legislation by 
Congress. A suitable provision in a bill re- 
lating to Government patent ownership 
would be one allowing the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the Government to 
which a patent has been assigned to issue 
an exclusive license thereunder for a limited 
time upon a determination that such a 
license is desirable to make the benefits of 
the invention available to the public. Dis- 
crimination would be avoided by awarding the 
license to the highest and best bidder, with 
due consideration for the time for which an 
exclusive license was desired and the extent 
to which the invention would be brought 
before the public. 

In still other instances, the Government 
should be allowed to determine whether & 
prospective licensee is technically qualified 
to practice the invention. Some inventions 
on which the Government holds patent rights 
may be brought into disrepute if they are 
practiced by persons without the requisite 
technical skills. An indiscriminate right to 
manufacture or use other inventions covered 
by Government patents would tend to result 
in unnecessary hazards either to the persons 
practicing the inventions, or to the pur- 
chasers of the articles manufactured by such 
persons. 

Dedication to the public of all Government- 
owned patents would also, without appropri- 
ate amendment, vitiate many of the security 
provisions written into the various atomic 
energy bills now before Congress. These bills 
provide for ownership by the Government of 
all patents relating to atomic energy and 
its production, whether resulting from 
private or Government research, with strict 
controls over licensing and the furnishing 
of information, in order to protect the na- 
tional security. As now written, H. R. 5940 
would release to the world all the information 
which these bills seek to protect by providing 
for Government ownership of such patents. 

I am of the opinion that an over-all Gov- 
ernment policy concerning the ownership and 
use of Government patents which would pro- 
mote the widest use of such patents should 
be established by statute. In the absence 
of such a policy the Department of the In- 
terior is utilizing its best efforts to make 








patents under its control available to the 
public by listing them in the Patent Office 
Register of patents available for licensing 
by as widespread publicity in technical 
journals as circumstances permit, and by the 
granting of licenses as unrestrictive as sound 
administrative discretion wili permit. For 
your information, a copy of Departmenta] 
Order No. 2158 of January 23, 1946, governing 
the departmental policy for the granting of 
licenses relating to inventions controlled by 
the Department of the Interior, is attached, 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Kruse, 
Secretary of the Interior, 





Relief Funds for Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania, Mr, 
Speaker, in conformity with unanimous 
consent which I have received, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp an exchange of corre- 
spondence between my colleague from 
Philadelphia, the Honorable WIL.1m T, 
GRANAHAN and myself: 


JULY 26, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM T, GRANAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR COLLEAGUE: Because I am aware of 
the interest you have expressed on many 
occasions with regard to present conditions 
in Italy, where there is great suffering and 
distress, I am taking the liberty of writing 
to you with reference to the relief funds 
which are being raised here in America for 
the benefit of the Italian people, who are in 
such sore need of help and assistance. 

The economy of Italy has been more than 
seriously dislocated and there is a critical 
shortage of essential articles which are neces- 
sary for the sustaining of life. I had an op- 
portunity to see conditions at first-hand 
when I was in Italy last year and I was 
appalled at the misery which existed. When 
our country was forced into the war the 
Italian people .immediately demonstrated 
their reluctance to fight America, where so 
many people of their own blood had found 
happiness. Thousands of American boys of 
Italian blood were among those who gave 
their lives in north Africa and in the cam- 
paign in Italy, and the action of the Italian 
people in revolting against Fascist and Nazi 
dictators was in no small measure due to the 
traditional friendliness they felt for America. 
Anything we can do here in America to help 
them is more than justified by the sacrifices 
which were made by those Americans of Ital- 
ian blood who served so ably and so heroically 
in our armed forces. If you could see the 
things which I saw in Italy last year, I know 
you would agree with me that it is essential 
for us to extend any aid which we can to 
the Italian people, who are actually on the 
verge of starvation. Might I therefore ap- 
peal to you to make a contribution to the 
committee which is in charge of raising funds 
for the relief work in Italy? I know there 
are many demands made upon you, but I am 
sure this is one which well merits consider- 
ation. 

With warmest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL J. BRADLEY. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STArTEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1946. 
Hon. MICHAEL J, BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I am in receipt of your 
letter of July 26 relating in detail the dis- 
tress and suffering in Italy, and informing 
me of the relief funds which are being raised 
in America for the benefit of the Italian peo- 
ple, who, as you truly state, are in such dire 
need of help and assistance. 

I recall very well-your statement to me 
upon your return from Europe last year of 
the deplorable conditions existing in Italy at 
that time. From what I read of these con- 
ditions, they have become gradually worse. 

I am, therefore, glad to enclose my check 
as a contribution to the relief committee, 
and ask that you kindly forward this check 
to them. I trust the committee will be 
successful in obtaining funds for this relief 
cause, and that the people of Italy will be 
relieved of their present plight in the very 
near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, 





Government-Owned Patents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Patents has recent- 
ly conducted hearings on H. R. 5940, a 
bill to make Government-owned patents 
freely available for use by citizens of the 
United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions, and the testimony has been 
printed. I have just received a report 
from the Secretary of Agriculture on 
that measure which was too late to be 
incorporated in the record of the pro- 
ceedings with respect to it, and in order 
that there shall be an official documen- 
tation of the Secretary’s views, and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I will 
insert it verbatim: 

Juty 25, 1946. 
Hon. Frank W. Boykin, 
Chairman, Committee on Patents, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Boykin: This is in reply to your 
request of April 1, 1946, for a report on H. R. 
5940, a bill to inake Government-owned pat- 
ents freely available for use by citizens of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 

The purpose of the bill is to make the sub- 
ject matter of patents owned by the Govern- 
ment freely and promptly available for use 
by and for the benefit of the citizens of the 


United States, its Territories and possessions - 


by divesting the United States of substan- 
tially all it rights to the patents now owned 
by it and those which may hereafter be 
owned by it. This would be tantamount to a 
dedication to the citizens of all Government- 
owned patents and would have the same ef- 
fect as if the terms of the patents had ex- 
pired, 

This Department is unable to agree that 
the provisions of H. R. 5940 would result in 
attaining its apparent objective. It is axio- 
matic that inventions are of no use to s0- 
ciety unless the public is able to use them. 
Dedicating patents to the public would not 
guarantee such use and, in most cases, would 
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guarantee the opposite result. Public serv- 
ice patents obtained by this Department have 
always been “freely and promptly available 
for use by and for the benefit of the citizens 
of the United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions.” In the case of patents of this De- 
partment vested in the United States, the 
formality of first obtaining a nonexclusive, 
royalty-free license is the only prerequisite 
to such use. However, experience has shown 
that, although these inventions are freely 
available to the public, many of them lie 
dormant and commercially undeveloped. 
This is especially true in those cases where 
substantial capital investment is necessary 
to develop the invention. Since only non- 
exclusive licenses can now be issued under 
patents vested in the United States, we have 
found that many apparently valuable inven- 
tions covered by such patents lie dormant 
due to the inability to protect manufactur- 
ers who may be willing to expend the sums 
necessary to develop the inventions com- 
mercially. Manufacturers are unwilling to 
invest development or venture capital with- 
out some protection from competitors who 
could avail themselves of the results of the 
development without the expenditure of 
capital. 

The provisions of H. R. 5940 are in con- 
flict with the recommendations made by this 
Department in a letter dated July 30, 1941, 
from the Under Secretary of Agriculture to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
from which the following is quoted: 

“In recent years, the activities of this De- 
partment have developed to such an extent 
that the present law is inadequate to enable 
the Department properly to cope with the 
problems which present themselves in the 
prosecution of the Department’s program. 

“These problems while they may exist gen- 
erally throughout the Government service, 
are of major importance in this Department, 
due to the varied and extensive nature of 
this Department’s research work and to the 
fact that this Department must maintain a 
close relationship with the general public, 
In carrying out the activities of this Depart- 
ment in the field of research, it is essential 
that the greatest good should be obtained for 
the public out of the inventions arising from 
such research, 

“One source of difficulty is the fact that, 
under the present state of the law, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, when he holds title 
to a patent, is only authorized to grant 
licenses which are nonexclusive, nonassign- 
able, and revocable. The commercial ex- 
ploitation of new inventions requires, in 
many cases, the expenditure of large sums of 
money. In such a case, unless some protec- 
tion or some advantage is given to enable a 
particular manufacturer to reap a reward as 
the result of the risk taken by him in in- 
vesting capital in the new endeavor, he will 
usually refuse to enter a competitive field. 
No protection against competition in the 
commercial development of an invention cov- 
ered by a patent controlled by this Depart- 
ment can be given to a manufacturer at the 
present time. As previously indicated, a 
license to use such a patent is subject to 
revocation at any time and the licensee must 
anticipate competition from other manufac- 
turers who, upon request, can obtain sim- 
ilar licenses to use the patented invention. 
As a result of this, many patents, which are 
dedicated to the public or controlled by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, apparently become 
dormant, even though they possess decided 
advantages and improvements over the prior 
art.” 

The provisions of H. R. 5940 are also in 
opposition to the recommendations of the 
National Patent Planning Commission in its 
second report dealing with Government- 
owned patents and inventions of Govern- 
ment employees and contractors. Attention 
is particularly directed to page 14 of this re- 
port, wherein it is stated: 
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“The Commission therefore recommends 
that legislation be enacted authorizing the 
several Government agencies, subject to the 
approval .f the central control body de- 
scribed hereafter, to issue exclusive licenses 
in cases where it seems evident that otherwise 
the inventions in question will not come into 
general us.” . 

In addition to the above, many patents of 
this Department, particularly those cover- 
ing new insecticides and medicinal products, 
require administrative control in order to 
safeguard the public against substandard or 
injurious products. Enactment of the pro- 
visions of H. R. 5940 would completely dis- 
arm the Department in its efforts to pro- 
tect the public against such products at the 
source of manufacture where other effective 
means are not available. 

H. R. 5940 represents, in our opinion, 
a step backward in the development of a 
sound Government-patent policy having 
as its objective the greatest public good from 
Government research. 

Accordingly, this Department is opposed 
to the provisions of H. R. 5940, and passage 
of the bill is not recommended. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
has no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 





Waste and Corruption in Handling of 
War Contracts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are greeted by these headlines in the 
local press “United States gave away 
billions, arms probers hear.” Comp- 
troller General Lindsay C. Warren, a 
Democrat appointed by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, charged the Government 
gave away untold billions through de- 
fects in war contract renegotiation laws, 
and said many officers who tried to pre- 
vent such losses were pulled from their 
jobs and sent to the sticks. 

Testifying at the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee’s probe into the Gars- 
son munitions combine, Warren said his 
General Accounting Office was so re- 
stricted in scrutinizing war-contract 
matters that “we may not question a 
favored firm, an extravagant price, nor 
a specious undertaking.” 

To quote Mr. Warren further, “From 
my seat, it has looked as if everybody 
and his brother were out to get the Gov- 
ernment during the lush war years.” 

Thus, the sordid picture is being un- 
folded to the public. To those of us who 
have sat in this Chamber during the war 
years it is not news. I want to say to you 
now that the Republicans in this House 
fought continually and courageously day 
in and day out against this waste and 
corruption, but we were beaten at every 
turn by the overwhelming power of the 
majority party. 

When we directed attention to the 
waste and maladministration in the War 
and Navy Departments, such as the 
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project, the Pan-American 
Highway, the Pentagon Building, and 
many others, we were called obstruc- 
tionists. When we objected to the high 
military commands being brought in to 
lend their weight and lobby for some pet 
New Deal social program we were ac- 
cused of opposing the war effort. When 
we directed attention to the enormous 
waste in lend-lease and UNRRA we were 
called Fascists. When we pointed out 
the incompetence,’ waste, and corruption 
in the handling of war contracts we 
were called reactionaries. This town 
was running over with New Deal pets, 
all here to get their share of the rake- 
off. But when we raised a voice we were 
branded as isolationists and national- 
istic. 

So now we are getting the story of how 
this administration handled the domestic 
situation while our military forces fought 
and thousands died on a hundred battle- 
fronts throughout the world. 

Because it is relative to this subject, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include a news letter I mailed to the 
District on July 11, 1946: 


Between now and November the populace 
is going to experience what can well be de- 
scribed as an administration filibuster. We 
are going to be entertained by the New Deal 
investigating itself; the right hand is going 
to investigate what the left hand doeth. The 
term “New Deal” is used as an accurate desig- 
nation for this administration because, I be- 
lieve, there is a clear distinction between a 
Democrat and a New Dealer. The New Deal 
is going witch hunting for the culprit who 
has brought on inflation; they are going in 
search for the gang who has administered 
the affairs of this country during the most 
wasteful and corrupt period in all history. 

The timely announcement of the Mead 
committee that it is beginning investigations 
into war profits is of no little significance. 
The “goat” is going to be found and blamed 
for inflation, profiteering, waste, and gen- 
eral confusion, and at the moment the Amer- 
ican businessman is selected to serve as the 
“whipping boy” for the purpose of the con- 
gressional election 

We must ever bear in mind that all war 
contracts where let by New Dealers, were 
supervised by New Dealers, and for the most 
part were received through a New Deal “go- 
between” or “fixer,’”’ and further, the renego- 
tiation of war contracts, as provided by law, 
was conducted by New Dealers. 

Vhile much of this maladministration was 
of common knowledge, the administration re- 
sisted every attempt on the part of some 
Members of Congress to terminate the un- 
holy practice. The New Deal controlled the 
situation inside and out, from top to bottom, 
and now political expediency demands that 
they unload the smelling mess. In their 
first case of note, it appears that they have 
bitten themselves by the tail by uncovering a 
sordid transaction that involved members of 
the New Deal family and no one worthy to 
represent American business seems to be 
implicated. 

During the past few days we have seen 
these flaming headlines: “War profit inquiry 
links ghost firm head to gangsters.” “Gen- 
eral gave Garsson Co. huge contract before 
it existed.” “Mead probers link huge war- 
job fees to fabulous lobby.” ‘“Lend-lease 
middleman investigated; FBI widens quiz.” 

An industrial paper empire, a $16,264 bill 
for picnics and dinners, fabulous salaries for 
officers of the corporation and their wives, 
neither of whom rendered any service, has 
figured in the testimony. Fifteen middle- 
men, not one of whom could have manufac- 
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tured as much as a bullet for a .45, drew 
down fantastic fees for negotiating lend- 
lease contracts, the committee evidence dis- 
closed yesterday. Senator Frrcuson said 
that the firm turned in bills for the period 
January 30, 1942, to June 30, 1945, amount- 
ing to $301,646.41 for traveling expenses, and 
$2,284,841.11 for salaries to officials and key 
personnel. 

The FBI is on the job, and one of the 
hottest leads the G-men have reported is 
the charge that fat fees were paid in high 
places so that war profiteers could get the 
contracts that would net them Midas re- 
turns—regardless of whether they could or 
could not execute such contracts. 

The exposure of the transactions of this 
$76,000,000 paper corporation will prove to 
be a most interesting story and no doubt 
depict the New Deal in full bloom, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
22, Gov. Robert S. Kerr, of my State, 
addressed the Democratic State Conven- 
tion at Mitchell, S. Dak. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the address: 


Good friends and fellow Democrats of the 
great State of South Dakota, I was happy 
when I received the invitation from your dis- 
tinguished Democratic leaders to address this 
meeting. 

I am honored to be here in the company of 
so many devoted and able Democrats, men 
and women alike. 

Your outstanding national committeeman, 
Eugene Mahoney, and your fine State chair- 
man, Lynn Fellows, are demonstrating the 
kind of united leadership that will inspire 
all Democrats of South Dakota to combine 
their efforts to insure victory. 

I share your pride in the devoted work and 
effort of your fine Democratic women and 
their able leadership, including your national 
committeewoman, Mrs. Jennie O’Hern, and 
your chairwoman, Mrs. Nellie Carrier. 

I am thrilled to catch the fighting, vic- 
torious spirit of your Democratic nominees 
for Congress, John Rinehart and Merton 
Tice. 

And I am certainly honored to pay my re- 
spects to the next Governor of South Da- 
kota, Democratic nominee Richard Haeder. 

Every year in the history of any republic 
is a decisive one; some, of course, far more 
important than others; 1828 was one of 
the most turbulent years in our history. It 
saw one of our bitterest political struggles, 
and the people made one of their most im- 
portant and far-reaching decisions when they 
swept the great-hearted Andrew Jackson into 
the Presidency of the United States. 

The following years saw the battle con- 
tinue with unabated fury, but again in 1832 
the people met the crisis of another mo- 
mentous political conflict with the right 
decision. 

History repeated itself during the next 100 
years and then, in 1932, after a fight that 
had been just as bitter, the people, with the 
same clear vision and high resolve, again 
met the challenge of ‘mighty issues when 
they elected democracy’s greatest chieftain, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 





With what undiminished flerceness the 
political wars of the last 14 years have been 
foughs you are fully acquainted, and you 
are likewise aware that of all the years of 
decision none has been more important than 
this year, 1946. 

The decision we have to make is in the 
choice of political parties and leadership that 
will best serve the people’s purposes and wel- 
fare. . 

Will it be the Republican Party and its 
leaders or the Democratic Party and its 
leaders? 

We of the Democratic Party who have been 
so generously blessed with the people's con- 
fidence have the rare privilege and the 
solemn duty of accounting to them on our 
stewardship, of declaring the reasons for our 
continued leadership, and of challenging the 
Republican Party to produce either a record, 
& program, or a leadership that would justify 
the people in making a change. 

What is the Republican Party? 

Now there is a $64 question! 

In seeking an answer, however, we are not 
entirely without clues and certain elements 
of basic information to enlighten us. 

Let us examine the public utterances of 
the Republicans themselves. In a recent 
speech the Republican Governor of Illinois, 
Dwight Green, stated: “The Republican Party 
was founded to elect not sheriffs, but Presi- 
dents.” 

Many had forgotten, if they had ever 
known, exactly why the Republican Party was 
founded or, rather, whatever, became of it 
after the administration of Abraham Lincoln. 
Well, apparently it is still here and appar- 
ently it is still trying to reelect Lincoln, even 
though I suspect if he were still available he 
would decline to run in company with the 
party’s present national leadership. 

Governor Green continues: “It was born as 
a national party, has always been a national 
party, and if it cannot win national elections 
it has lost its main reason for existence.” 

As much as caution warns against agree- 
ing with any declaration of Republican policy, 
candor compels admittance of the possibility 
that the Republican Party has lost its main 
reason for existence. 

The Congressman from Tennessee, JOHN 
JENNINGS, Jr., who Keynoted the Republican 
Convention at Pierre a few weeks ago, dis- 
played the same kind of fact blindness with 
which the present Republican leadership is 
afflicted. Said Mr. JENNINGS: “We propose to 
release the productive capacity of our people 
which the New Deal has stalled on dead cen- 
ter.” What stupidity for one who survived 
1932 when there were less than 38,000,000 
Americans gainfully employed and 14,000,000 
unemployed, seeking jobs that did not exist, 
to talk about production being on dead cen- 
ter in 1946. 

When Roosevelt in 1944 predicted jobs for 
60,000,000 Americans these Republican lead- 
ers ridiculed it as his wildest dream. Yet 
today there are 58,500,000 gainfully employed 
and the number is steadily increasing. 

The national income in 1930 amounted to 
$69,000,000,000, in 1931 to $54,500,000,000, in 
1932, $40,000,000,000. The total for the 3 years 
was $163,500,000,000. In this year of 1946, 
.when Republican keynoters bewail what they 
refer to as a break-down of the national econ- 
omy, the national income will exceed $170,- 
000,000,000 in 1 year, or a greater amount 
than the 3 years of 1930, 1931, and 1932 com- 
mined. 

According to Republican Keynoter JEN- 
NINGS, the New Deal has “stalled the produc- 
tive capacity of our people on dead center.” 
Yet in this year of 1946 it is three times as 
great as the Nation ever boasted under any 
Republican President in history. And the 
Nation’s mills and factories strain under un- 
ceasing 24-hour-a-day production. He may 
have forgotten, but the people have xot, that 
the Nation’s capacity in 1932, being less than 
one-third of what it is today, was really 





“stalled on dead center.” Millions of farm- 
ers, submerged in the surplus of their own 
production for which there was no market, 
sought jobs that did not exist. Thousands 
of South Dakota farmers burned their corn 
as fuel rather than give it away at available 
prices. And millions of workers haunted 
bread lines and soup kitchens for pittances of 
so0d to prevent starvation. 

This same Republican keynoter, Congress- 
man JENNINGS, declared: “This Government 
no longer annually shears the taxpayer as a 
farmer shears his sheep. It skins him. You 
can shear a sheep once a year. You can skin 
him but once.” The cold facts in the record 
disclose that the wage earners and farmers 
and businessmen of America will in this year 
of 1946 have a greater net income, after all 
taxes, than they enjoyed during the entire 
4 years of Herbert Hoover's administration 
as President. 

Republican Governor Schoeppel, of Kansas, 
come to Oklahoma a few weeks ago and spent 
considerable time and effort discussing what 
he referred to as “the sad plight of the 
United States of America today.” 

Reporting his speech further, the press 
stated: “In Governor Schoeppel’s opinion, 
this country is broke.” In a nearby column 
in the same paper was a story from Perth, 
Scotland, saying that a certain shorthorn 
bull, by name, Supreme Champion Pittodri 
Up-Right, had just been sold to Ralph J. 
Smith, of Sin-O-Bar, Mo., for $61,335. It was 
the highest price ever paid for a beef bull 
of any breed in the history of the world. 

Just a few weeks prior to that an Okla- 
homa breeder sold a whitefaced Hereford 
bull for $51,000 to a stockman from Canada. 
Now, I think even Governor Schoeppel would 
agree, that a country is neither “broke” nor 
“in a sad plight” whose citizens receive and 
pay that much money for pure-bred stock. 
Second, I think that the real cause of Gov- 
ernor Schoeppel’s pessimism is that citizens 
would pay so much money for so little pure- 
bred bull, and pay so little attention to so 
much Republican “bull.” 

Some of the remarks of the Tennessee key- 
noter were even below the level of Republi- 
can “bull.” He sank from ignorance to in- 
famy when he accused Roosevelt indirectly, 
if not directly, of putting this country in 
the war. He alined himself with other Re- 
publican leaders who have made themselves 
the laughingstock of the Nation by trying 
to convict Roosevelt of the responsibility 
for Pearl Harbor. 

If the Japanese war lords were responsible 
for Pearl Harbor and for forcing war upon 
this Nation they should be tried, convicted, 
and executed. If Roosevelt was responsible 
the Japanese war lords should be acquitted. 

These Republican leaders may try to mis- 
lead the American people into the false be- 
lief that Roosevelt was to blame, but an over- 
whelming majority of Americans know that 
Roosevelt rightly read the evil intentions of 
the Jap leaders, warned this Nation of the 
unavoidable conflict being forced upon it, 
led us bravely and magnificently through 
that conflict to the very dawn of victory, 
and then, exhausted, and spent from his la- 
bors and sacrifices, died, as he had lived, in 
the service of his country! 

Now, back to some more Republican “bull.” 
Congressman JOSEPH MakTIN, Republican 
leader in the National Congress, and their 
choice for Speaker of the House, in a re- 
cent statement of Republican policy declared: 
“We have hau 13 years of the New Deal. 
Their theme rong today is as it was in 1932. 
The New Dealers fight shadows of the past. 
They must talk of the past. They dare not 
face the facts of the present. They dare 
hot ask for popular support on their record 
of achievement. That record is too bad and 
the Nation knows it. Thirteen years! Cer- 
tainly that is enough time for any party 
to make good,” 
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Let us accept his challenge. Like a syn- 
thetic Jupiter from a make-believe Olympus 
he lays down the issue: “Let the battle be 
waged on the record of the New Deal.” 
Quick, my fellow-Democrats, let us accept 
that issue. Then let us give him the benefit 
of every doubt by boldly adding: “Let us 
also go to the people on the record of the 
‘Old Deal’.” 

He refers to the 13 years under the New 
Deal. Let us compare them with the 12 years 
when we “hardened under Harding, cooled 
under Coolidge, and hungered under Hoover”! 

Let the people compare; let the people 
choose between the two on the basis of the 
people’s welfare, and we will welcome the 
decision. 

Ah, we know and the people know there are 
faults in the present program. The Demo- 
crats recognize and acknowledge these faults 
and seek to correct them in order to make 
a good program into a better one. 

It is true that the Republicans denounce 
our mista’*es. And they offer a very effec- 
tive way to eliminate them. How? They 
cry: “Let us cure the faults by destroying 
the program; then let us return the old- 
fashioned conservatism.” 

In 1920 their cry was: “Let us return to 
normalcy.” The people accepted their invi- 
tation and what a buggy ride that was! 

In 1928 through 1932, they had the best 
window dressing and the most alluring slo- 
gan in their history. Listen! Are you listen- 
ing? Do you remember? “Prosperity is just 
around the corner—two cars for every 
garage.” Then they rolled back the curtain 
of the future and gave us a preview of their 
proposed economic millennium with this one: 
“Two chickens in every pot.” 

I lived through the 4 years under Herbert 
Hoover; I suffered the lot of the average 
citizen; I was as well off, but no better—as 
bad off, but no worse. I didn’t have two 
cars; I didn’t have one, nor any garage. I 
didn’t have two chickens; in fact, I didn’t 
have one chicken—and not even a pot to cook 
it in. 

What is the Republican Party? 

Is it the party of prosperity for the people 
and economic security for the average citi- 
zen? Go and ask the American people how 
they fared during the 12 years of the “Old 
Deal.” 

Ask the millions of farm families of Amer- 
ica. They were carried down the stream of 
misfortune and poverty, over ‘he rapids of 
foreclosure of their farms, and into the 
dead and stagnant water of hopelessness and 
despair. 

They will tell you that under Herbert 
Hoover they sold their cotton for 4 cents a 
pound, their corn for 15 cents a bushel, 
their oats for 9 cents a bushel, their wheat 
for 20 cents a bushel, their cattle for 3 cents 
a pound, their hogs for 2 cents a pound. 

Ask the workers of America. They will 
tell you of the hunger they suffered, the 
poverty they endured, the awful fear of 
insecurity and unemployment that haunted 
their waking hours. 

Yet, Congressman Martt1n has the colossal 
gall to say that “the Democrats dare not ask 
for popular support on the record of their 
achievements.” 

I am ready to publicly admit that we can- 
not match the Republican record in any 
respect. They produced an epidemic of na- 
tional calamities in a few years. The Dem- 
ocratic Party has not been-guilty of produc- 
ing a single one in 100 years. 

Listen, Are you listening? The American 
people lost more homes and more savings in 
12 years of the “Old Deal” than in any 
similar period in our history. More banks 
went broke, more worthless stocks and secur- 
ities were unloaded upon the public, and 
more despair filled the hearts of more people 
than ever before. More poorhouses had more 
inmates and more small businesses were 
forced into bankruptcy in those 12 years 
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than in any 2% years in the history of the 
Republic. 

Yes, Congressman MARTIN; you are right, 
the Republican Party achieved many things 
in those 12 years that cannot be matched by 
the Democratic Party in all the years it has 
served the American people. ° 

And yet, in the campaign of 1944 I saw 
this screaming headline, quoting from Gov- 
ernor Tom Dewey’s Oklahoma City speech: 

“Roosevelt Brings on One-Man, Twelve- 
year Depression.” 

In the want-ad section of the same paper 
was the following notice: 

“For Sale: Tulsa County 
no longer needed.” 

What is the Republican Party? 

What does it offer the American people 
today? Well, it is not entirely empty 
handed. There is B. Carro.. Reece, the new 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. If the people of America are de- 
termined to return to the isolationism of 
the prewar years let them remember that 
this new chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee was its stanchest ad- 
vocate. 

Now they do sav that Mr. REEceE belongs to 
Tarr, of Ohio. Well, I say let Tarr, of Ohio, 
have him; the American people don't want 
him. They don't even want Tarr, of OChio. 

A few months ago in a Nation-wide radio 
broadcast he delivered an out-moded blast 
against progressive and liberal political 
philosophy. Nothing that I could say about 
the position taken by Senator Tarr could 
be so effective as the broadside which Re- 
publican Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, 
fired against the Old Guard political phi- 
losophy espoused by Senator Tarr and such 
@ great host of other Republicans today. 

He called upon the “millions of inde- 
pendent Republican voters and the millions 
of other independent voters to make clear 
in the 1946 elections that they want a pro- 
gressive and not a reactionary Congress.” 

I want to join Senator Morse in that chal- 
lenge to the enlightened citizens of the great 
State of South Dakota. The only difference 
of opinion between me and Senator Morse 
in this regard is that he hopes to change 
the leopard’s spots of Republican <eaction- 
aryism to a robe of liberalism and progress. 
It cannot be done. If the people of this 
Nation really want a progressive Congress 
and not a reactionary one—if the people 
want a Congress to carry on and improve 
the program of the great Roosevelt—and I 
know that they do, then let us all join in 
reelecting a Democratic Congress. 

I have been greatly honored with the priv- 
ilege of becoming acquainted with the pro- 
gressive people of South Dakota. Here, as in 
Oklahoma, strong men, and brave and coura- 
geous women have withstood the storms and 
built an agricultural and industrial economy 
that is the marvel of the Nation. 

We realize the significance of your con- 
tinuing contribution in food and feed to the 
welfare of the Nation and the world. Your 
corn is as tall as that of Iowa; your wheat 
matches the quality of Kansas wheat; your 
potatoes rival those produced in Minnesota's 
Red River Valley; your sugar beets and other 
irrigated crops match those of Colorado or 
southwest Nebraska, and we in Oklahoma 
recognize the magnificence of your match- 
less cattle on a thousand hills. We regret to 
be reminded of the fact that you have a 
Republican governor, two Republican United 
States Senators, and two Republican Con- 
gressmen elected by Democrats—who didn't 
vote. 

You have magnificent resources, good 
homes, schools, and churches. You have 
people alert, progressive, and successful. 

You made a generous and noble contribu- 
tion of fighting men and of food and feed for 
victory and of industrial production fn he!p- 
ing to win the war, and I believe that the 
fine and generous people of South Dakota are 


Poor House— 
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entitled to representatives in the National 
Congress who are more in tune with the 
thoughts and progressive ideals of your peo- 
ple and the welfare of your State and Nation. 

I do not believe your people approve of the 
voting records either of Congressman MUNDT 
or Congressman Case. I do not believe they 
represented the will of the people of South 
Dakota when on May 8, 1939, they voted 
against the Navy appropriation bill provid- 
ing funds for military preparedness; nor on 
March 12, 1940, when Congressman MUNDT 
voted against the naval expansion bill au- 
thorizing construction of naval power for the 
national defense. 

On September 7, 1940, they voted against 
the Selective Service Act, so vital in securing 
in a democratic way the manpower necessary 
for the national] security. 

On February 8, 1941, they voted against 
lend-lease, whose purpose was to keep the 
war away from America’s shores and to save 
the lives of America’s fighting men. 

On May 7, 1241, they voted against the bill 
authorizing seizure of German and Italian 
ships interned in United States ports. 

Less than 4 months before Pearl Harbor, on 
August 12, 1941, they voted to disband that 
part of «ur armed forces secured through 
selective service. 

On May 26, last year, they voted against 
the extension of the trade-agreements acts 
to promote additional markets for American 
farmers and factories. 

I do not believe your people are satisfied 
with these records of obstruction—obstruc- 
tion against preparedness for war—obstruc- 
tion against preparedness for peace. 

I think it was Republican obstruction 
records such as these that genial Democratic 
Congressman GorE had in mind when he sug- 
gested for the Republican Party this slogan: 
“We're against taxes, we're against sin; we're 
against keeping the Democrats in.” 

At least this would be a clearer, more com- 
prehensive, and certainly more candid plat- 
form than the one on which they staggered 
through the 1944 campaign. 

We are of course, aware that every once 
in a while a Republican leader. after hear- 
ing from the voters, analyzes the accomplish- 
ments of the Democratic administrations 
and then declares himself in the bold words, 
“Me, too!” 

I think Wendell Willkie did this sincerely 
in 1940. Under great pressure Thomas Dewey 
finally said: “Me, too in 1944, but back in 
1936 all Alf Landon could say was, “Who? 
Me?” 

What is the Republican Party? 

Do not misunderstand me, good friends: 
I am not altogether ignorant about the Re- 
publican Party But most of what I know 
about the Republican Party is bad. 

Many critical probiems press heavily upon 
the American people today crying for solu- 
,tion. The threat of inflation looms upon the 
horizon with all the terror of an ocean hur- 
ricane. 

I think the Republican leaders are against 
inflation. But I know they are doing their 
dead-level best to destroy the only power 
thus far found that has proven its ability 
to hold the tidal waves of inflation in check. 

I wish there was an ample supply of con- 
sumer goods te meet the needs of the Amer- 
ican people But the supply is not there, 
and, until it is, the prices of the necessities 
of daily life must be held in reasonable check. 

The living cost of the average family must 
be maintained on a reasonable balance with 
the families’ daily wage. And I declare to 
you that the Office of Price Administration 
has done a magnificent job in this respect. 

Republican Senators Tart, of Ohio, and 
Wuerry, of Nebraska, in their zeal to repre- 
sent the selfish interests of very limited 
groups, have again proven the identity of the 
objects of their affection. They have again 
demonstrated where their loyalty is. 

Under the guise of supporting a bill to pre- 
vent inflation for the benefit of the pecple, 
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they succeeded in getting amendments ap- 
proved for the benefit of favored groups and 
at the expense of the people. 

These Republican stalwarts, in line with 
time-honored principles of the Republican 
Party, still seek primarily to guarantee profit 
to business regardless of how much it may 
cost the people. 

The Democratic Party is dedicated to the 
principle of guaranteeing opportunity for 
prosperity and security to all of the people 
in the knowledge that thereby business has 
its greatest assurance for profit. 

These and other Republican leaders 1n 
Congress have blindly devoted themselves to 
insure even greater profits to business alone 
with reckless disregard of increased cost for 
housing for veterans, of increased cost of ne- 
cessities to the Nation’s farm families, of in- 
creased cost of rent and food and clothing 
and every other item of individual and family 
expense to all our people, including veterans. 

Yes; Senators Tarr and WHERRY have main- 
tained their traditional and unbroken record 
of representing everybody—except the peo- 
ple. And the people will remember this be- 
trayal of their interests by these Republican 
leaders. The veterans will remember this 
betrayal of their interests by these Repub- 
lican leaders. 

As the national administration strives to 
secure legislation to prevent inflation and to 
provide adequate housing for veterans and 
the rank and file of our citizens, and to help 
solve other great and pressing problems, it 
is constantly confronted with the continu- 
ing and almost unanimous opposition of the 
Republican membership in the national 
Congress. 

Some Republicans seek to justify this Re- 
publican oppcsition by pointing to opposi- 
tion within the ranks of the Democrats. 
This is strange reasoning. There will always 
be minority opposition within any party to 
any program. But, while the record discloses 
Democratic Congressman voting wrong a 
small percentage of the time it discloses with 
equal clarity that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Republican Congressmen vote 
wrong all the time! 

What is the Republican Party? 

Within their ranks are too many old men 
who cannot emerge from the shadows of 
the past and too many young men who can- 
not emerge from the shadows of the old 
men. 

We accuse the Republican leadership of 
working to destroy something others are 
building rather than striving to build some- 
thing better, and of seeking to divide the 
people for partisan profit when there should 
be a greater unity for the general welfare. 

But, in charity, let us forget these Repub- 
lican leaders, as they, without charity, ap- 
pear to have forgotten the responsibility of 
their position and the welfare of the people 
they represent 

We are reminded again and again that our 
choice is not between perfection and imper- 
fection, but between varying degrees of im- 
perfection. This is true within the party, 
within the Nation, and within the world. 
Americans realize that through their united 
efforts they achieved victory in war. Much 
as we would like to continue to view with 
pride the accomplishments of the past, cau- 
tion compels complete and appliec vigilance 
for the present and for the future. 

The American people are determined that 
we shall go through the reconversion period 
as rapidly as is possible, on a basis that will 
guarantee to the rank and file of our citizens 
the opportunity for profitable peacetime em- 
ployment, profitable peacetime agricultural 
production, profitable peacetime industrial 
expansion. 

The American people are determined 
through their own efforts and with the 
assistance of their Government to prevent 
and hold in firm check the awful evils of 
inflation. 

The American people are determined that 
their Government shall be an agency of 





even greater service to all of the people, both 
at home and among the nations of the worlq. 

These objectives cannot be achieved by 
doing nothing nor by merely finding fay); 
with the efforts that others are making. 

Can the people achieve this best through 
the Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party? That is the question and there js 
but one answer. 

Whatever fault you may have found with 
the immortal Franklin Roosevelt, whatever 
fault you may find with the magnificient 
Harry Truman, their most prejudiced enemies 
cannot accuse them of having no program, 
of doing nothing, or of being bewildered in 
an environment at home, or in a world with 
which they were unable, or unwilling, to 
become acquainted, 

There was no doubt in the mind of the 
average American citizen, Democrat or Re. 
publice a, about where Roosevelt proposed to 
lead us, or that he was making progress and 
achieving success in his efforts. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of 
the average citizen today as to the direction 
President Truman is determined that we 
shall go. 

We may find fault with some of their spe- 
cific methods, but we must agree with their 
general objectives. 

We challenge the Republican leadership, 
in the name of the general welfare, to coop- 
erate in the achievement of these objec- 
tives, either in the manner suggested by our 
great President, or in one that would have 
the merit of being equally as good, or better. 

We invite the support of all patriotic 
Americans and call upon them to march for- 
ward in unity to the achievement of liberal 
and progressive goals that will guarantee 
continuance of better opportunities for the 
employment, security, and prosperity of all. 

This is the year for decision. The people 
must choose in South Dakota, in Oklahoma, 
and in America. We accept the challenge of 
the Republican leadership to let the people 
decide on the records that have been made. 

We accept that challenge in every con- 
gressional district in the land. 

We know that our cause is just. 

We know that our purpose is right. 

We have the pattern in the declarations of 
principles by our party and its leadership. 

We have seen the demonstration through 
13 glorious years of unparalleled accomplish- 
ment. 

We have marched with democracy’s great- 
est leader in a crusade for freedom and 
equality in our own land and around the 
world. 

We have seen that leader glorify this cause 
in life and ennoble it in death. 

We have seen our new captain take his 
place and humbly and courageously march 
on. Under his leadership we have felt the 
Nation and the world respond with renewed 
devotion and unyielding resolve for greater 
prosperity at home and a finer friendship 
and security among the nations. 

The hour for decision is at hand. As 
Democrats and as Americans we will not 
falter, we will not waver, we will win. 





The Fight Against Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, infla- 
tion is a silent thief of our savings. It is 
an insidious destroyer of our standard of 
living. It diminishes the value of our 
wages, salaries, pensions, and insurance 
policies. Inflation right now is the most 





serious menace facing our Nation. It is 
an immediate danger which we must de- 
feat during the coming months. 

I do not refer to wild, run-away infla- 
tion that results in newspapers selling 
for a billion dollar note, or apples sell- 
ing for $5,000,000,000. The spectacular 
inflation of Germany during the twenties 
and of Hungary today is hardly the de- 
gree Of inflation that concerns us. It 
could happen here, but the present pos- 
sibility is very remote. 

What we have to fear and guard 
against is an inflation high enough to 
cut the value of our fixed incomes and 
savings one-half, two-thirds, or three- 
fourths. We must safeguard the estates 
of widows and orphans; the endowments 
of churches, hospitals, and colleges; the 
savings of the thrifty; the incomes from 
our investments; the value of our fixed 
wages and salaries; the insurance for our 
dependents; and the purchasing power 
of all pensions. Those are the things at 
stake in our battle against inflation. 

This is a battle which is peculiarly the 
people’s own battle. They can do very 
much to help win it. They can and 
should resist high prices whenever pos- 
sible. By being careful shoppers, and 
by buying as little of everything as pos- 
sible they will hold prices down and slow 
the speed of circulation of money. Like- 
wise they can do much good by putting 
all spare cash into Government bonds or 
long-time holdings. These things plus 
public insistence on wise economical 
governmental policies, local, State, and 
National, will help tremendously to stop 
the upward spiral. 

The Government, of course, from the 
administration down, will be a most 
potent factor in the winning or losing 
of this fight. The new price-control 
law, whether we like it or not, is a power- 
ful weapon, if properly used, against in- 
flation. The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration with its power to allocate 
materials to areas of scarcity or selected 
industries is another powerful instru- 
ment. Deficit spending must be stopped 
quickly, and every Government expendi- 
ture that can be ended or reduced must 
be ended or reduced. That applies with 
special emphasis to Government pay 
rolls which are bulging like a stocking 
full of apples. The monetary policies of 
the Government must be carefully man- 
aged, and credit must be contracted. 
The administrators of our laws have 
terrific responsibilities in this critical 
period. If they fail to exercise good 
judgment the fight against inflation will 
be lost. 

Production as a means to prevent in- 
flation deserves special emphasis. The 
workers of America have displayed a 
wholesome and intelligent fear of infla- 
tion. They have come to know the dif- 
ference between real wages and money 
wages, Perhaps they have not always 
acted in their own best interests; that 
debate can be left to historians, the im- 
portant thing is that we are caught now 
in the upward whirlpool and the question 
is what to do about it now. Capacity pro- 
duction in all industries is one of our best 
offensive weapons. As fast as we can we 
must end shortages of all essentials of 
life. That calls for a degree of coopera- 
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tive effort between labor and manage- 
ment equal to the marvelous joint effort 
of the victory-winning years. It calls also 
for the farmers, cattlemen, dairymen, and 
other producers of food to continue their 
record-breaking output. Production can 
go far to win the battle against inflation. 

The enormous volume of our exports is 
another serious factor. Omitting entire- 
ly goods sent to poverty-stricken areas, 
which shipments cannot be stopped, 
there is still a great quantity of scarce 
items going to foreign markets. The ex- 
cuse is that these foreign markets must 
be supplied to be saved. The price of 
saving them, even if we grant the argu- 
ment that they would be lost if not sup- 
plied, may be too high. Here again dras- 
tic administration action is possible and 
may become either necessary or desirable. 
Production for export will not end do- 
mestic shortages. 

One other point. We are headed for 
depression someday. How soon it will 
come and how far we will fall is a most 
serious concern of everyone. There is 
no better way to say it than “the higher 
we go the harder the fall.” Obviously, 
our best political and economic brains 
should be concentrated on ways and 
means to cushion that fall and how to get 
us back up to normal in the shortest 
possible time. But the clearest and 
easiest approach to the whole problem 
is to presently restrict the upward climb 
every inch possible. 

To you who hear or read these re- 
marks, I urge that you resolve to join 
in the fight. Shape your own financial 
affairs with care and talk with friends 
and neighbors. We can lick this thing. 
We can get through this period of post- 
war adjustment without consequences 
too serious to too many of us. We can 
if we are wise enough and cooperative 
enough take the sting out of both in- 
flation and depression. Let us start now 
to do it. 





Lynching in Georgia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a copy of a telegram 
fron: former Congressman Arthur W. 
Mitchell, of Illinois, to President Truman 
on the matter of the recent lynching in 
Georgia: 





PETERSBURG, VA., July 27, 1946. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: I know that you, 
along with millions of Americans were 
shocked some days ago to hear of the lynch- 
ing of four colored citizens (two of them 
women) at Monroe, Ga., Thursday night. 
This mass murder of good American citi- 
zens is bound to have its repercussions 
throughout the world, and especially at the 
Peace Conference, where we are told that 
America is taking the lead in the fight for 
the protection and the rights of minority 
groups in other parts of the world. This 
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black crime just committed in Georgia 
following closely the close of thre bitter cam- 
paign in which the successful candidate for 
governor promised to ride roughshod over - 
every civil and political right of the colored 
people of Georgia seems to be a part of the 
Talmadge-Ku Klux dominated program, and 
if not checked now will sprear and cause race 
violence in other parts of the South. It 
is the hope and fervent desire of good cit- 
izens in all parts of the country that you, 
Chief Executive of the Nation, will speak out 
in strong words concemning this tragic crime 
and mob violence wherever it is resorted to. 
I am, 
Very sincerely, 
ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, 
Formerly Member of Congress from 
First Illinois District, Chicago, Ill. 





Eightieth Congress Should Give Favor- 
able Attention to Legislation for Fed- 
eral Aid to Public Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the Seventy-ninth Congress, I 
desire to give some facts and views on the 
subject of Federal aid to public educa- 
tion. Two of my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable Everett M. Dirk- 
SEN, Of Illinois, and the Honorable 
GrorcE P. Mitter, of California, have 
worked actively on this proposal. Mr. 
DIRKSEN and I are cochairmen of the 
House Bipartisan Committee for the 
Support of Federal Aid for Public 
Schools. Mr. Miter of California is 
secretary of the group, which includes 
on its roster approximately 115 Members 
of the House. 

The House Bipartisan Committee for 
the Support of Federal Aid for Public 
Schools was organized November 15, 1945, 
on call of Representative Robert Rams- 
peck, of Georgia, sponsor of H. R. 1296, 
to consider how its members might best 
express their interest in and support of 
the proposal to strengthen public educa- 
tion for greater service in the Nation 
and in the world. 

Difficulties obstructing the effective 
operation of our public schools have 
pyramided in recent years. At our en- 
trance in World War II the differences 
in educational opportunity for the youth 
of this Nation ranged from 60 to1. We 
had some classroom units in 1940 on 
which we spent more than $6,000 per 
annum. We had others on which we 
spent less than $100 per annum. This 
wide gap between our best and our poor- 
est schools resulted from forces that have 
operated for many decades. The States 
that have relatively the most children 
to educate are as a rule the States that 
rank low in ability to finance their 
schools. These are the States which, 
even in the darkest years of the depres- 
sion preceding the recent war, were de- 
voting the higher percentages of the in- 
come of their citizens to pay for public 
elementary and public high schools. 
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The effect of the recent war has been 
to widen rather than contract the gap 
between our best and our poorest schools. 

An astonishing fact that has received 
too little attention in this Congress is 
that expenditure for public elementary 
and public high schools actually declined 
during World War II. For the first time 
in our history, a period of war witnessed 
this striking and d&éngerous phenomenon, 

We have many millions of American 
children in unsatisfactory schools today. 
We have, according to reliable estimates, 
approximately 2,000,000 youth, 6 to 16 
years old, inclusive, who are not enrolled 
in any kind of school at all. We have 
some 10,000,000 adults who are for all 
practical purposes illiterate. 

We have 3,000,000 adults living in 
the United States who have never at- 
tended any kind of school. 

Half of the brightest and most talented 
youth of the Nation leave school pre- 
maturely. 

It was from the areas of the Nation 
where schools are poorest that we suf- 
fered the highest rates of rejections un- 
der selective service during the recent 
war. We lost almost as many men, for 
educational deficiencies alone, as we 
used in combat divisions on the Pacific 
front. We lost more than 2,000,000 
men for health deficiencies, most of 
which could have been prevented had our 
schools been adequately supported over 
the past two decades. 

Lack of an education handicaps our 
economy. Education is the right hand of 
American business. As long as we tol- 
erate ignorance in any section of our 
country we are deliberately doing what 
we do not have to do; we are making the 
road to Nation-wide well-being far more 
difficult to travel than it otherwise would 
be. 

The position of leadership to which our 
country has been called as a result of 
the war demands a highly educated citi- 
zenship. We are compelled, whether we 
like it or not, to carry responsibilities on 
the world front that are greater in mag- 
nitude and significance than ever before. 
These responsibilities we cannot dis- 
charge ably if large numbers of cur peo- 
ple are bankrupt of understanding of 
what other nations are doing, what their 
objectives are, and how the interests of 
our own country are involved. The basis 
of national strength is knowledge and 
understanding. We cannot afford to 
undercut our national prosperity and 
world peace through a studied toleration 
of ignorance in even the smallest com- 
munity of our Nation. 

These conditions are not the product of 
lack of State interest and State effort to 
provide acceptable schooling for our 
young people. Many of our poorest 
States are relatively making magnificent 
effort to support the educational welfare 
of their children. 

We must have Federal aid to assist the 
States if the educational shortages of the 
Nation are to be eliminated. 

These are the considerations which 
proript expression of a sincere regret 
that the House of Representatives ap- 
proaches the end of this Congress with- 
out having taken constructive steps to 
further strengthen education in the Na- 
tion, Our closed classrooms, the reduc- 


tion in number of properiy qualified 
teachers, and other deficiencies in our 
educational program call for direct and 
wisely conceived action. It is most cer- 
tainly to be hoped that the next Con- 
gress, to convene in January 1947, will 
move quickly and favorably on this mat- 
ter. 


The Crime Against Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, when the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter were announced the 
heart of America was stirred, because of 
the recognition of the principles of free- 
dom, justice, and democracy that have 
made America great, and, hope was en- 
kindled in the hearts of the people of the 
smaller nations of the world. It gave 
promise to them of a new day. A day 
when that love of liberty and justice, that 
is inherent in every human breast, would 
find opportunity of expression and estab- 
lish a new order of living. 

Nowhere was this hope more real than 
in Poland. It had felt the iron heel of 
oppression as no other nation. The 
armies of Hitler had devastated its farms 
and cities. Its people had suffered and 
died under a cruel bondage. All but the 
spirit to live and be free had been 
crushed, 

The loyal sons of Poland rallied to fight 
the aggressor. They joined the armies 
of the Allies and fought with the valor 
and courage that, through centuries of 
time, has always distinguished the Polish 
patriot. Fearless and couragecusly its 
underground army kept alive the spirit 
of Poland even in the dark days when 
the aggressor held sway throughout its 
land. The pages of Polish history, 
already filled with acts of heroism in 
many struggles for the cause of freedom, 
received a new chapter of heroism and 
courage in freedom’s cause. 

Notwithstanding the clear and explicit 
adherence to the principles of freedom 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter, the 
promise of nonaggression and the right 
of self-determination today, we see Po- 
land under the domination of the Krem- 
lin, with a puppet government in which 
Soviet officials are in control. And all of 
this is with the consent of the United 
States and Great Britain, signatories to 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Poland has had its territory forcibly 
taken from it by Russia, not on the basis 
of any principle of right or justice, but 
by the exercise of brute force. The citi- 
zens of Poland are subject to immediate 
arrest for any thought or act that is 
construed anti-Soviet. There is neither 
freedom of speech nor of the press. 
Soviet troops have stripped the land of 
industrial equipment. They have taken 
the cattle from the farms. They have 
robbed the people of their limited sup- 
plies of food, Polish soldiers, who fought 
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for the Allies in the cause of freedom, are 
roaming the face of the earth, like men 
without a country, unable to return to 
their native land for fear of imprison- 
ment or death. Today there is no free- 
dom in Poland except to do the will of 
the Soviets. 

The president of the Polish-American 
Congress in a stirring speech has sum. 
marized the pitiful condition of present- 
day Poland and its people. He said: 

Poland lies prostrate, a fourth of her pop- 
ulation destroyed, 6,000,000 children facing 
starvation, and others being pushed from 
pillar to post by the lawless elements in con- 
trol with the help of the Red Army bayonets, 


Is this justice? Did the Atlantic Char- 
ter mean slavery when it promised free- 
dom? Is this the kind of liberty we 
guaranteed, and, for which our noble 
sons have died? No, a thousand times 
no. It is a mockery of the ideals con- 
tained in the Atlantic Charter, and, a 
disgrace that our Nation, the mightiest 
human force in the winning of the war, 
should permit such treatment to a free- 
dom-loving people, and, what is even 
worse consent to its continuance. It is 
the duty of America to speak up and 
protest this unjust and inhuman treat- 
ment that has been laid upon the stricken 
people of Poland. 

Has the President, Secretary of State, 
and other administration officials of our 
Government forgotten that in 1939 we 
condemned Russia for attacking Poland 
and taking its territory? By what law 
of justice, then, can this Nation in 1946 
consent to the taking of that same ter- 
ritory by Russia? It just does not make 
sense. This action upon our part indi- 
cates that our Nation in this matter is 
willing to sacrifice its ideals of justice, 
and, willing to appease Russia, regardless 
of the wrong that is done to Poland. 
Why is it necessary for us to appease 
Russia, in this or any other matter, at 
the expense of the principles of justice 
and freedom we proclaimed in the At- 


antic Charter? 


There can be no real and lasting peace 
based upon force that disregards the 
principles of freedom enunciated in the 
Atlantic Charter. We owe it to ourselves 
and the nations of the world, both large 
and small, to insist upon a recognition of 
the principles for which we fought the 
aggressors. Our failure to do so, will 
weaken the whole structure of future 
peace. It is time we offered less appease- 
ment to present-day aggressors, even 
though they may have been former allies, 
and more consideration to the fulfillment 
of our obligation to make certain and 
sure the principles for which we fought 
and sacrificed. 

The downtrodden people of the world 
have looked with hope and expectancy to 
this Nation as the leading exponent of 
liberty and freedom. The Atlantic Char- 
ter with its promised freedom from want, 
freedom from fear, freedom to choose 
their own government, and freedom from 
territorial seizure, is only an empty ges- 
ture to the peoples of the world, and, with 
no substantial benefits to them, until 
this Nation and the other nations of the 
world are willing to recognize and make 
effective its principles of freedom. 

What is done for Poland will be a fair 
estimate of what the smaller nations can 








expect in future years. Poland, by its 
sacrifices and its loyalty to the Allies, has 
earned the right to be protected against 
any and all aggressors, and, to be made 
secure in its freedom and territorial 
boundaries. Anything less than this is 
an injustice to Poland. Justice for Po- 
land is of primary importance. America 
must see that Poland gets justice. 





Digest of Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hope that it may be helpful to all of our 
war veterans, I am submitting herewith 
a digest of benefits which have been pro- 
vided for veterans by congressional en- 
actments during the war and since the 
end of active hostilities. 


DIGEST OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
ELIGIBILITY 


A veteran must have served in the active 
military or naval service on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of 
the present war. He must have been dis- 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable after active service of 90 
days or more or because of an injury or dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty. 


MONEY 


1, Mustering-out pay: Service personnel up 
through the rank of captain in the Army and 
Marine Corps and senior lieutenant in the 
Navy and Coast Guard are entitled to: (a) 
$300 mustering-out pay if they have per- 
formed active service for at least 60 days out- 
side the United States; or (b) $200 muster- 
ing-out pay if they have performed active 
service for at least 60 days no part of which 
was served outside of the United States; or 
(c) $100 for any active service less than 60 
days. 

2. Bonus: Public Law 268 repeals that por- 
tion of the law, which provided that any 
financial benefits received under the act 
would be deducted from any future bonus 
authorized, 

3. Retirement pay: Service personnel on 
active duty for more than 30 days and dis- 
abled from disease or injury received in the 
line of duty are entitled to receive the same 
retirement pay as now provided for regular 
personnel of the service. 

4. Pensions: Discharge or release from 
service under conditions other than dis- 
honorable is a prerequisite to veteran’s bene- 
fits. Any veteran having a 10-percent or 
more disability resulting from disease or in- 
Jury incurred in or aggravated by war service 
will, if his application is approved, receive 
the following amount: 


Amount payable 
Percent of disability: per month 

LO. swevalesd cocpupeediempndaidetnnnadhanteiraets Basie $11. 50 
Oe aneatitcencibt aah tiuttedladaietranalsiinane 23. 00 
DO ccncvssinep teenage Qiktadadentishinliiintseniisiaidaiae 34. 50 
Rodin pb ice dninia daidinectingtedbagrian 46.00 
Wu cccactidchdudsdtcusiunddaden 57. 50 
OD ..csinitnissin sits tniatinin wsitenipitcinninhedicea 69. 00 
TO casi. sip, Sannltieeaintgb ella dahbiadad 80. 50 
CO cnnnpaenanenibipentseinimnnitnatlinc Sepa 92.00 
Til nsislapeiaiateinebtintdesitantninbicententbiaes 103. 50 
SOON CI cease bene 115. 00 


Eligibility for pensions for non-service- 
connected disabilities requires honorable dis- 
charge and 90 days wartime service—or if 
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Feriod of service was less than 90 days, have 
been discharged for disability incurred in 
service in the line of duty. The disability 
must be permanently and totally disabling 
and not due to the veterans’ own willful 
misconduct. 

Any single veteran with an annual income 
of over $1,000, or any married veteran—or 
with Cependent minor children—with an an- 
nual income over $2,500, is ineligible for non- 
service-connected disability pensions. This 
pension is $50 per month and is increased 
to $60 upon 10 years of continuous, perma- 
nent, total disability or upon reaching the 
age of 65. 

5. Insurance: Service personnel are eligible 
for the cheapest and best life insurance at- 
tainable—the National Service Life Insur- 
ance. This is term insurance for 8 years 
convertible into ordinary life, 20-payment 
life, or 30-payment life policies. 

Insurance that has lapsed may be rein- 
stated by the veteran, either within 6 months 
after date of separation from active service, 
or within 8 months after date of lapse 
whichever is later, by payment of only 2 
monthly premiums without interest. 

6. Readjustment allowances: Unemployed 
veterans who register with an office of the 
United States Employment Service are en- 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 per 
week while unemployed. An eligible veteran 
may receive such payments up to a maxi- 
mum of 1 year, depending on length of serv- 
ice. Self-employed veterans with net earn- 
ings of less than $100 per month may receive 
an allowance amounting to the difference 
between net earnings and $100 in any month, 
up to a maximum of 1 year, also depending 
on length of service. 

7. Loans: Veterans have up to 10 years 
after official end of the war in which to make 
application for guaranteed loan at no more 
than 4 percent interest. These loans are 
automatically guaranteed if made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act and if 
the amount does not exceed the appraisal 
made by an appraiser of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Any loan on real estate may be guaran- 
teed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, with the Government guaran- 
teeing 50 percent of the total loan up to the 
maximum amount. The business loan guar- 
anty limit remains at $2,000, or 50 percent. 
Real-estate loans may be amortized over a 
period up to 25 years, and farm realty loans 
up to 40 years. Maturity on non-real-estate 
loans may not exceed 10 years. 

Proceeds of a loan may be used to pur- 
chase a lot in connection with home con- 
struction. Loans may be made for all or- 
dinary farming purchases, and any normal 
business enterprise, and so that existing in- 
debtedness in default may be refinanced in 
connection with all types of eligible loans. 

8. Income-tax exemptions: Special provi- 
sions have been enacted by Congress for the 
tax benefit of veterans. These benefits in- 
clude (a) $1,500 of active service pay is ex- 
cluded from gross income for the taxable 
year 1943 and until the termination of the 
present war is proclaimed; (b) mustering- 
out pay is excluded from gross income for 
the taxable year of 1944 and later years. 


JOBS 


1. Employment placement and assistance: 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet- 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em- 
ployment. This assistance includes em- 
ployment counseling. 

2. Employment preference: Preference in 
job referrals through the United States Em- 
ployment Service is available to veterans 
under regulations adopted by the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board, carrying out the 
direction of the GI bill of rights that the 
veteran receive “the maximum job oppor- 
tunity in the field of gainful employment.” 
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3. Civil-service preferences: Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities or in receipt of 
pensions, disability retirement benefits, or 
compensation from the Federal Government, 
receive an additional 10 points on their civil- 
service examination rating. 

A five-point preference is allowed to vet- 
erans not disabled. 

These preferences will place veterans’ 
names above all other names on the civil- 
service list except for professional or scien- 
tific positions paying over $3,000 a year. 

4. Restoration to former Federal job: A 
veteran who held a permanent, probational, 
or probational-indefinite civil-service job 
when called to active service with the armed 
forces is entitled to mandatory reemploy- 
ment in his former position, or one of like 
seniority, status, and pay, provided he has 
satisfactorily completed his period of service, 
is still qualified to perform the duties of his 
position, and applies for restoration with 
90 days after separation from active service 
or discharge from the hospital. 

5. Other civil-service benefits: The civil- 
service rule that not more than two mem- 
bers of a family, living in the same house, 
may hold a Federal civil-service position does 
not apply in case of a person entitled to 
veteran preference. 


BUSINESS AND HOME AIDS 


1, Small-business said: “Assistance is pro- 
vided to veterans in establishing small busi- 
nesses through (a) loans not connected with 
the GI bill of rights for worth-while manu- 
facturing projects; (b) assistance in obtain- 
ing surplus war materials that will be help- 
ful to the planned business venture; and 
(c) supplying of technical assistance. 

2. Material priorities: Priorities for ma- 
terials are granted by the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to veterans. 

3. Purchase of surplus property: Veterans 
can purchase surplus property to set them- 
selves up and help to maintain themselves in 
business without buying through regular 
dealer channels or paying a profit to anyone. 

4. Housing priorities: Priorities for the con- 
struction or purchase of new houses have 
been established for veterans in obtaining 
homes under $10,000. 

5. Legal assistance: The American Bar As- 
sociation has adopted a program of legal as- 
sistance to veterans and members of their 
families. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1. Education: Any eligible veteran may re- 
ceive 1 year of education or training plus 
additional education (up to a maximum of 
4 years), for total length of active service. 
There is no age limit nor is there any need 
to show that a veteran’s education was in- 
terrupted by war service. 

The time during which a course may be 
initiated is within 4 years after discharge or 
the end of the war, whichever is later, and 
the time limit for completion of the course 
is 9 years after the end of the war. 

Short intensive courses may be undertaken 
and the additional cost prorated against the 
period of eligibility to which the veteran is 
entitled at the rate of $500 per school year. 
No such short course may cost more than 
$500. Veterans may apply to take a cor- 
respondence course but they are entitled to 
no subsistence allowance. One-fourth of the 
elapsed time used in pursuing such a course 
is charged against the veteran's period of 
eligibility. Total amount payable for cor- 
respondence courses for any veteran is iimited 
to $500. 

Monthly subsistence allowance, while in 
school or training, is $65 for veterans without 
dependents and $90 for veterans with de- 
pendents. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans: The purpose of vocational re- 
habilitation is to restore the employability 
which has been lost by virtue of a handicap 
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due to a disability incurred in or aggra- 
vated by service. 

Vocational training involving more the 4 
years of training may be begun by disabled 
veterans, subject to approval of the Veterans’ 
Administration. The time for completing 
such training is 9 years after the end of the 
war. 

Disabled veterans in vocational rehabilita- 
tion training are entitled to receive monthly 
subsistence allowance of $65 (without de- 
pendents) or $90 (with dependents) plus 
whatever pension they are entitled to by law. 
The minimum total amount such veteran 
may receive is set at $100 per month (with- 
out dependents) and $115 (with a depend- 
ent), plus $10 for the first child, $7 for each 
additional child, and $15 for any dependent 
parent. If the veteran would otherwise re- 
ceive less than these minimum amounts, his 
allowance is raised to equal the minimum 
during the period of training and for 2 
months thereafter. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND DOMICILIARY CARE 


1. Hospitalization: The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration provides hospitalization for any 
veteran of any war who was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable. Vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities are 
given preference. Veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities are eligible if a 
hospital bed is available and the veteran 
makes a sworn statement that he is unable 
to defray expenses of treatment. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been au- 
thorized and directed to expedite additional 
hospital construction and to establish all nec- 
essary administrative offices to make veterans’ 
benefits more readily available. 

2. Artificial limbs and prosthetic appli- 
ances: Provision has been made to insure 
ample funds for the Veterans’ Administration 
to purchase prosthetic appliances for vet- 
erans and instruct them in the use of such 
appliances, including payment of any ex- 
pense involved in the veterans’ traveling to 
and from the center where the appliance is 
fitted and training given in its use. 

3. Guide or seeing-eye dogs: Guide or see- 
ing-eye dogs may be provided for the aid of 
blind veterans who are entitled to disability 
compensation or pensions for a service-con- 
nected disability under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, including pay- 
ment of any expense involved in the vet- 
erans’ traveling to and from the center to 
become adjusted to the dogs. 

Blind veterans are also entitled to mechan- 
ical or electronic equipment to aid them in 
overcoming the handicap of blindness. 

4. Domiciliary care: A veteran who is s0 
disabled as to be unable to earn a living, and 
is without adequate means of support, may 
be admitted for home care to a facility of 
Veterans’ Administration providing such ac- 
commodations. 





Shameful Perversion of UNRRA Supplies 
to Support of Chiang’s Dictatorship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. DELACY. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment of Mme. Sun Yat-sen, revered wife 
of the founde of the Chinese Republic, 
once again has focused our Nation’s at- 
tention on the present crucial situation 
in that unhappy land which fought so 
valiantly on our side. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


This situation is of direct concern to 
ourselves and the people of the world. 
Once again our peace and security are 
threatened from the Far East. For as 
Madame Sun has stated so succinctly, 
“The first flame of a world conflagration 
is burning in our land.” Armies are 
marching again in China with thousands 
of American boys in the midst of the 
struggle. More than that, our Govern- 
ment persists in giving aid to a power- 
mad clique of evil men who would 
threaten the peace of the world, as well 
as the health and lives of their own peo- 
ple, to gain their nefarious ends. I refer 
to the central government bloc, domi- 
nated at present by the Kuomintang and 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek. 

To see to what lengths this group will 
go to impose their totalitarian ideas on 
the Chinese Nation, we have only to con- 
sider the situation with UNRRA supplies. 
When UNRRA was set up by the nations 
of the world, two basic ideas motivated 
its work—first, the humanitarian ideal 
to relieve human pain and suffering. 
And second, the knowledge that the 
germs of war find their greatest breeding 
grounds in nations where starvation and 
suffering are allowed to exist among mil- 
lions of people. 

The Kuomintang bloc has seen fit to 
pervert the motivating ideals of UNRRA 
and its attempt to alleviate starvation 
in China for its own political ends. To 
gain power and spread its influence, it is 
even willing to murder its own people by 
starvation. 

In the New York Times of April 16, 
1946, Director General of UNRRA, Fio- 
rello LaGuardia, reported that an esti- 
mated 30,000,000 Chinese men, women, 
and children faced starvation while 
4,000,000 were on the point of death as a 
famine of unprecedented severity swept 
the land. And with the United States 
pouring millions of dollars worth of re- 
lief supplies into China through UNRRA, 
I think it is pertinent for us to ask what 
the Kuomintang central government did 
to meet this crisis? 

Unfortunately, the answer is not a very 
pleasant one, but it does illustrate the 
basic, ruthless and reactionary nature of 
the Government we are at present sup- 
porting. The answer was given in a 
cablegram, telegraphed July 9 by 300 
UNRRA employees, representing 16 na- 
tions, and printed in the New York Times 
of July 10. The telegram, addressed to 
Director LaGuardia, accused the Chinese 
Government and I quote of “persistent 
misuse” of relief supplies. These em- 
ployees, including vice directors and de- 
partment heads, charged the Kuomin- 
tang government with using UNRRA 
food as a political weapon. Relief sup- 
plies were reaching the black market 
instead of the starving people of China. 
The employees charged that vast stores 
of food were deteriorating and were being 
pilfered while Chinese in the antigovern- 
ment sections were left to die. They said 
that less than 2 percent of UNRRA 
supplies reached Communist-controlled 
areas, where more than 40 percent of 
China’s population lives. I quote again: 

Failure of the Chinese Government to pro- 
vide funds for UNRRA has crippled operations 
and projects in many regions (including 
those under Government control). It is the 
prime reason supplies are piling up in ware- 








houses, undelivered to the needy and hungry 
The disregard for agreed policies has resulted 
in the sale of UNRRA food on the black 
market while many people die. 


This Nanking government we are 
maintaining in power by the presence of 
American troops and gifts of American 
arms, is corrupt to the core. John G. 
Dowling, correspondent for the Chicago 
Sun, reported to that paper on July 12 
some particularly unsavory examples of 
shameless graft. I call your attention to 
the documented case of the 36 air-condi- 
tioning units for the skin-disease wards 
of Chinese hospitals. According to 
Dowling’s report: 

Of this shipment, which passed out of the 
hands of UNRRA to those of CNRRA or to 
Government hands on the dock, UNRRA of- 
ficials claim that there was a quick sale at 
$1,500 United States apiece. 

Of these, two units have been traced by 
UNRRA investigators to the Park Hotel (for- 
merly run by Nazi-Germans) in Shanghai, 
six to local allocations, seven to the secre- 
tary of the Executive Yuan, eight to the 
Asia Development Corp., and four to tele- 
graph communications. 

UNRRA engineers have been requested to 
go to Nanking to take measurements for the 
installation of two units in two of T. V. 
Soong’s houses and one in his office. 


In attempting to explain the mishan- 
dling of UNRRA supplies in China, the 
Koumintang official Dr. T. S. Tsiang, 
head of Chinese National Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, held a press 
conference July 12, 1946, in Shanghai. 
According to the United Press dispatch 
the following took place: 

There were discrepancies between the fig- 
ures Tsiang read at the press conference 
and figures submitted by CNRRA to UNRRA. 
Tsiang said that he could not understand 
them. Nor did he attempt to explain items 
in CNRRA accounting such as “4 jeeps sent 
to Chinkiang, 5514 tons.” Jeeps weigh only 
a fraction of those figures. 


The handling of food revealed the same 
corruption in Chinese governing circles. 
The first flour put on the market in Jan- 
uary by CNRRA was sold in 20-bag lots, 
supposedly for bakers. Actually it went 
into the hands of black-marketeers. 
From January to April, the price went up 
from 4,000 to 12,000 Chinese dollars per 
bag. Meanwhile in January and Feb- 
ruary, from 30 to 60 children were picked 
up every week in the streets of Shanghai 
alone, dead of starvation. 

CNRRA’s program of industrial re- 
habilitation was another racket: a man 
of means, in good standing, with the 
Kuomintang Party, could buy all the ma- 
chinery he wanted. The little fellow 
who had lost everything in the war got 
nothing to rebuild his workshop. As a 
result the revival of small business and 
industry in China is at a standstill. 

There are more, many more of these 
instances of private thieving—I know no 
other word for it—from the starving peo- 
ple of China by their corrupt officialdom. 
I will not take the time of the House to 
recite them all. 

I think all of us are shocked by the 
spectacle of the central government 
which lines its pockets with gold while 
robbing the people of food; incites and 
spreads civil war—and, as Madame Sun 
has said, lays the groundwork for a third 
world war. 





We must as a nation refuse any longer 
to support this government. We must 
withdraw our troops and other military 
aid from a government Kuomintang 
clique who would ruthlessly barter the 
people’s health and rehabilitation to im- 
pose its form of totalitarianism. 

We must stop sending military and 
financial aid to the central government 
of China until the democratic coalition, 
urged last December by President Tru- 
man, is put into effect and the corrupt 
racketeers are cleaned out of high office. 

China can become either a great dem- 
ocratic force for world peace, or the first 
battleground of World War III. In the 
interests of our own national security 
and of peace, we must leave the Chinese 
people free to decide that great issue— 
for they, unless outside forces thwart 
their will, can be relied on to decide it 
for democracy and peace. 





American Wool Textile Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will it 
never stop? 

Under our present tariff system foreign 
wool producers now supply 90 percent of 
the wool used in our clothing, our house- 
hold furnishings, and our blankets. 
American wool growers, comprising more 
than 500,000 persons, living in 13 Western 
States, are rapidly being put out of busi- 
ness at a time when this country is using 
more wool than it ever has before. Since 
1942 our wool production has fallen from 
475,600,000 pounds to 311,000,000 pounds. 

The American wool textile industry is 
the seventh largest employer in the 
country, and its product is the fourteenth 
in dollar value, The wages paid are four 
times the rate of wages in Britain and 
other European countries, from which 
most of our imports come. We are today 
the world’s greatest market for raw wool 
and wool textiles. Approximately 3,000,- 
000 people depend on these industries for 
their livelihood, and the States which 
grow sheep exist only because livestock is 
grown there. 

At this moment, I am informed, the 
State Department is continuing conver- 
sations started many months ago, ar- 
ranging to cut the duty on wool and on 
wool textiles, as part of our good-neigh- 
bor policy of finding markets in this 
country for foreign producers. State 
Department officials have practically 
told wool growers and wool manufac- 
turers that under the reciprocal trade 
treaties renewals wool and woolen goods 
will suffer tariff reductions because they 
represent prime products of our good 
friends and neighbors, the United King- 
dom, and its Dominions of Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. And 
any tariff cuts awarded these countries 
will apply automatically to Uruguay and 
the Argentine, the other two great wool- 
growing countries of the world. 
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Yet, right now, if the wool clip of the 
American grower were not being bought 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
every wool grower in the United States 
would be bankrupt. The CCC which 
buys the wool sells it at a loss to meet 
the competition of Australian and South 
African wools which are being sold here 
by a Government owned and controlled 
agency that buys the growers’ wool be- 
fore it is off the sheep’s back. These 
dominions furthermore have a surplus of 
wool sufficient to last for more than 10 
years, and their best market now and in 
the future is the United States. During 
the war we bought 90 percent of all the 
wool they sold, and today we are buy- 
ing approximately 50 percent. 

The American wool textile industry 
which has a capacity that enabled it to 
clothe cur Army and Navy, our great 
population, and in addition, a large part 
of the armies of Russia, France, and 
China, is today waiting fearfully to find 
out what our State Department is going 
to do. The wool which it is using, be- 
cause it must use it, comes from 12,000 
miles away. The OPA regulations have 
upset the industry’s historic methods of 
production and is now trying to interpret 
the Brown-Bankhead amendment clearly 
intended to apply to individual mills, as 
meaning an industry-wide cost formula. 
The Civilian Production Administration 
is refusing linings and pocketings to 
clothing manufacturers who make 
clothes above a certain price, and this 
same body refuses to let manufacturers 
use more than a certain amount of yard- 
age in women’s clothing. That, gentle- 
men, is why the family’s skirts are so 
short and tight. While this control 
over the size of your wife’s sleeves and 
the length of her skirt is being exercised, 
European manufacturers are spending 
millions of dollars in this country to in- 
troduce their styles and their fabrics, 
which not only have no limitations as to 
yardage or fit, but which are designed 
with the help and advice of experts paid 
for by the foreign governments. 





The Late Senator Maloney and 
Reorganization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to append a brief comment on the Re- 
organization Act. 

The passage of this bill was proof of 
the oft-made statement that the work of 
great men lives long after they have left 
us. The late Senator Francis Maloney, 
of Connecticut, was a statesman and a 
scholar. His early death was in no small 
part due to overwork in his devotion to 
his duty as a legislator. He had high 
ideals of what that duty was. He be- 
lieved that government could and must 
be efficient, effective, and directed al- 
ways to the greatest good of all the peo- 
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ple. He gave unstintingly of his time and 
energy to that end. 

The reorganization of Congress was a 
major interest of Senator Maloney. It 
was his untiring efforts that started the 
joint committee working to that end. 
Today we can look forward to the results 
of his work and that of his associate, 
Congressman MONRONEY, and the mem- 
bers of the committee as shaping the next 
to Congress toward more effective func- 
tioning. The reorganization is not yet 
complete. There is still much for us to 
do before Senator Maloney’s goal is 
reached but a first great step has been 
taken. 

There is one point on which action 
should be taken early in the next Con- 
gress. Regardless of how well the or- 
ganizational machinery of Congress is 
set up it will operate effectively only if 
Members of Congress have the time and 
the energy to devote to the business of 
legislation. It is important that each 
Member have adequate assistance in his 
office in Washington. For this reason I 
regret that the clause providing such 
assistance was stricken from the House 
bill. 

It is true that the bill as passed will 
provide a more adequate staff for each 
committee. But such personnel are spe- 
cifically assigned to the chairman and 
ranking minority member for help on 
committee business. The expansion of 
the Legislative Reference Service will be 
of great aid in making informative data 
available. Likewise, the greater appro- 
priation for the office of the legislative 
counsel will facilitate the technical work 
of bill drafting. 

All of this will be of great value but it 
will not take the intensive pressure off 
the Member. He must have personal as- 
sistance. 

This is a country of 140,000,000 people, 
covering half a continent. Of necessity 
our governmental functions are centered 
in Washington. If democracy is to func- 
tion it is essential that there be close 
contact between the individual citizen 
and the Federal Government. The Mem- 
ber of Congress is a primary channel for 
such contact. 

In the popular discussion of the need 
for reorganization of Congress there has 
been a good deal of talk about Congress- 
men “running errands.” I do not like 
the phrase and I am sure other Members 
do not. I am glad when residents of my 
district ask me for help. Because of 
mere size our governmental structure is 
of necessity complicated. Often a citizen 
who has very legitimate need for assist- 
ance or for information does not know 
where to go. For example, recently the 
question of surplus property has brought 
up many questions as to where, when, and 
what. The Congressman is the logical 
person upon whom tocall. He is the im- 
mediate representative of the people. 
Such services are not errands. Properly 
handled they are much more in the na- 
ture of adult education in government. 
But such handling takes time. 

Policy making and legislation is the 
major business of a Member. We all 
want time for reading, for study pre- 
paratory to discussing and voting on 
legislation. A well-qualified assistant 
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could relieve the Member of much rou- 
tine and repetitive work which cannot 
be cared for by a clerical staff however 
good. This assistant, by taking over 
such work, would leave the Member free 
to think, to make judgments, to develop 
ideas on legislation for the well-being of 
the country. The economic and social 
problems before Congress are exceeding- 
ly complex. Our role in international 
affairs grows more and more important. 
It will be real economy to give Members 
such assistance. No business would un- 
dertake to serve 300,000 clients—the size 
of the typical congressional district— 
with an office staff such as a Member has 
today. And legislation—sound, carefully 
thought-out legislation—is much more 
important to the country than is the 
activity of any business office. 

The assistant would be in no sense a 
deputy Congressman, aS some have 
feared. He would be a well-trained as- 
sistant, a person to carry out a plan of 
work laid down for him by the Member. 

Congress makes policy and should be 
in a position to see that its policy is car- 
ried out by the pertinent department or 
agency. But how many Members today 
have time to read in any detail even the 
reports of the departments with which 
their committee is most concerned? 

A well-informed Congress is the best 
guaranty that legislation will always be 
for the best interest of all the people and 
not be unconsciously slanted toward the 
interest of an articulate group which has 
facilities for providing information in 
easily usable form. A _ well-informed 
Congress is the best possible protection 
against a lobby. 

Much more could be said but every 
Member must feel the great need 
for more time for thought and study, 
for time to think, discuss, and work on 
legislation—in brief—to tackle the real 
heart of our job as we would like to do 
it. No two of us would use such <1 
assistant in exactly the same way. I 
think in terms of a research assistant, 
of a fact finder, information provider. 
Other Members would have other func- 
tions in mind but the outcome would be 
the same—more time and energy for the 
Member to fulfill his real function of 
legislation. That is the ultimate goal of 
reorganization. Wecan reorganize com- 
mittces, streamline procedures as we will, 
but it is only the Members who can make 
the machinery work, it is only Members 
with time and energy for thoughtful leg- 
islation that will produce an effective 
Congress. 





Baby Chicks Take an Air Ride to the 
Philippines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, arrangements 
for the shipment of 100,000 baby chicks 
by airplane from California to the Phil- 
ippines furnishes another illustration of 
the expanding utility of air transporta- 
tion, 
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With a view to improving the breeds 
of chickens in the Philippine Islands, 
a contract was recently entered into be- 
tween the Philippine Commonwealth 
through its economic adviser to the 
Philippines and O. W. Berger, of the 
Pioneer Hatchery, and N. C. Thompson, 
of the Poehlman Hatchery, both of Peta- 
luma, Calif., to furnish a stock of 100,000 
blooded chickens for the Philippines. 

Shipment is to consist of baby chicks 
just after they have been released from 
their shells. Nature provides these 
chicks with food to maintain them for 
64 hours, or a little more, so they can 
be delivered to their new homes with- 
out feeding or watering if transported 
within that time. ‘ 

These chicks are all to be furnished 
from five hatcheries in Sonoma County. 
Shipments are to be made in three in- 
stallments of about 35,000 each. The 
eggs will all hatch at practically the same 
hour, then each bird will be examined 
by skilled inspectors, and only those in 
perfect condition will be accepted for 
shipment. 

The sex of each bird will be determined 
and the total shipment of selected birds 
will consist of 80,000 pullets and 20,000 
of mixed sex. About one-half of the 
shipment will be of White Leghorns and 
the other half of New Hampshires. 
White Leghorns are selected for their 
predominant egg-producing qualities and 
the New Hampshires primarily because 
of their meat-producing qualities. 

Trucks will immediately convey the 
chicks to the airport at Santa Rosa where 
a cargo plane will be in waiting to re- 
ceive them for the flight to the Philip- 
pines. The trip will have four stops in- 
cluding one at Hawaii and one at Guam. 
The flight is scheduled to take 40 hours 
from the Santa Rosa Airport to delivery 
at Manila. 

The first of these flights is to be on 
September 13 by the Trans-Ocean Air 
Lines. The two succeeding shipments 
will follow about 30 days apart. 

Each shipment will be accompanied 
by an attendant skilled in the treatment 
and care of baby chicks. 

Proper care of these delicate birds re- 
quires a temperature between 60° to 
80°. The airplanes will be operated 
by fliers experienced in Pacific flights 
during the World War. Their planes 
will be flown at elevations which auto- 
matically provide the degree of tem- 
perature needed. At each stop fresh air 
of proper temperature will be forced 
through the plane to purify the atmos- 
phere. 

The 40-hour schedule gives a leeway 
of 24 hours for delivery of the chicks be- 
fore their first feeding time. Provision is 
made, however, for feeding in case of any 
unforeseen delay. In that event, the 
birds can be given their first meal and 
food like they would have received at 
home served in Dixie cups. This would 
require some aid which can be supplied 
at the contemplated stops. 

Transportation will cost about $20,000 
for each of the three trips, or 60 cents 
per chick. The total expense involved 
will amount to about $1 per chick deliv- 
ered safely at Manila, including cost of 
insurance. 

These baby chicks are among the most 
highly developed birds that could be se- 








cured from American flocks. They wjjj 
likely serve as a pioneer strain for an 
expanded poultry industry in the Phil. 
ippines. 

A shipment by steamer would have re- 
quired from 3 to 4 weeks and a large bat- 
tery of brooders carrying approximately 
1,000 birds each. It would have involve 
elaborate provisions for feeding en route 
and for maintaining temperatures anq 
humidity adapted to these chicks, 

Sonoma County is one of the largest 
poultry producing centers in the world. 
It has hatcheries with a capacity com- 
parable to its poultry production. One 
of its hatcheries is capable of handling 
1,800,000 eggs at one hatch. 

The shipment of these birds may be 
accepted as indicating the desire of the 
Philippine Government for progressive 
advancement in matters of economic im- 
portance to the islands. The shipment 
is also an outstanding illustration of the 
advancing utility of the airplane. 





Relief Funds for Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in conformity with unanimous 
consent which I have received, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp an exchange of cor- 
respondence between my colleague from 
Philadelphia, the Honorable HERBERT J. 
McGLINCHEY, and myself: 

JULY 26, 1946. 
Hon. HersBert J. MCGLINCHEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Because I am aware of the 
interest you have expressed on many occa- 
sions with regard to present conditions in 
Italy, where there is great suffering and dis- 
tress, I am taking the liberty of writing to 
you with reference to the relief funds which 
are being raised here in America for the 
benefit of the Italian people, who are in such 
sore need of help and assistance. 

The economy of Italy has been more than 
seriously dislocated and there is a critical 
shortage of essential articles which are neces- 
sary for the sustaining of life. I had an 
opportunity to see conditions at first hand 
when I was in Italy last year and I was ap- 
palled at the misery which existed. When 
our country was forced into the war, the 
Italian people immediately demonstrated 
their reluctance to fight America, where 
so many people of their own blood had 
found happiness. Thousands of American 
boys of Italian blood were among those who 
gave their lives in north Africa and in the 
campaign in Italy, and the action of the 
Italian people in revolting against Fascist and 
Nazi dictators was in no small measure due 
to the traditional friendliness they felt for 
America. Anything we can do here in Amer- 
ica to help them is more than justified by 
the sacrifices which were made by those Amer- 
icans of Italian blood who served so ably and 
so heroically in our armed forces. If you 
could see the things which I saw in Italy last 
year, I know you would agree with me that 
it is essential for us to extend any aid which 
we can to the Italian people, who are actually 
on the verge of starvation. Might I therefore 
appeal to you to make a contribution to the 
committee which is in charge of raising funds 








for the relief work in Italy? I know there 
are many demands made upon you but I am 
sure this is one which well merits consider- 
ation. 
With warmest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL J. BRADLEY. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1946. 
Hon. MicHagt J. BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I wish to acknowledge 
your letter of July 26. 

I am grateful to you for directing my 
attention to the fact that relief funds are 
being solicited in the United States for aid of 
the people in Italy. I am very much in- 
terested in this matter and I recall your ob- 
servations regarding conditions there when 
you returned from Europe last year. 

I am enclosing check as a contribution 
and ask that you be good enough to direct 
it through the proper channels for me. I 
fully agree with you that we should make 
every effort to alleviate the suffering of the 
people in Italy, who in many instances are 
bordering on starvation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT J. MCGLINCHEY. 





REA Program of Democratic Party 
Brought Electricity to Thousands of 
Farms in Twenty-second District of 
Illinois 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always been deeply interested in 
the rural electrification programs, one of 
the great social benefits which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and a Democratic Congress 
supporting his progressive ideas brought 
to the farmers of the United States in 
1935. 

Until the establishment of REA this 
Nation, though considered one of the 
most progressive, was actually backward 
in this modern blessing of mankind. 
Our own congressional district, while 
close to great power facilities in the in- 
dustrial areas around East St. Louis, 
Granite City, Venice, Alton, and Wood- 
river was without electricity in many of 
the rural sections in each of the five 
counties, 

I am happy that I have had the oppor- 
tunity to vote for additional’ appropria- 
tion to renew REA activities on a post- 
war basis so that the benefits of this 
great program may be extended to still 
more farms in our district through the 
next few years. 


AIDED COOPERATIVES 


It has been my pleasure to have assisted 
various cooperatives to participate in this 
program, both since I became a Member 
of Congress and while I served as secre- 
tary to former Congressman Edwin M. 
Schaefer. Mr. Schaefer was an early 

Upporter of REA and gave much of his 
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time toward promoting this program. It 
was through his efforts that so much of 
its benefits came into Bond, Monroe, 
Madison, Washington, and St. Clair 
Counties. 

Personally, I share Mr. Schaefer’s in- 
terest in REA, and it is my intention to 
continue to give the program my un- 
qualified support. 


FIVE MILLIONS IN LOANS IN OUR DISTRICT 


Since the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration was established in 1935, REA 
has allotted $5,189,000 as loans to the six 
cooperatives that have built rural power 
lines in the counties of the Twenty- 
second Illinois Congressional District. 

The Southwestern Electric Coopera- 
tive, of Greenville, has received $1,131,000 
in REA loan allotments. This coopera- 
tive has built most of its lines in the 
Twenty-second District, in Madison and 
Bond Counties and along the northern 
edge of St. Clair County. The rest are in 
Montgomery, Fayette, Clinton, and 
Effingham Counties. 

The Monroe County Electric Coopera- 
tive, of Waterloo, has received $545,000 
in REA loan allotments. Practically all 
of the cooperative’s lines are in the 
Twenty-second District, in Monroe Coun- 
ty and southern St. Clair County. It 
also serves Randolph County. 

The Tri-County Electric Cooperative, 
of Mt. Vernon, has received $1,235,000 
in loan allotments from REA. A sub- 
stantial part of the cooperative’s lines 
are in the Twenty-second District, in 
Washington County, and the southeast 
corner of St. Clair County. The re- 
mainder are in Jefferson, Marion, Perry, 
and Franklin Counties. 

BENEFITS MADISON COUNTY FARMS 


The Clinton County Electric Coopera- 
tive of Breese has received $463,000 in 
REA loan allotments. The cooperative’s 
lines reach inte the Twenty-second Dis- 
trict to serve members in northeast St. 
Clair County, the southeast corner of 
Madison County, and an area in north- 
western Washington County. Other 
parts of the cooperative’s system are in 
Clinton, Fayette, and Marion Counties. 

The Egyptian Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, of Steeleville, has received 
$897,000 in REA loan allotments. Part 
of the cooperative’s system extends into 
the Twenty-second District, in southeast 
St. Clair County, and t! - southwest cor- 
ner of Washington County. The rest is 
in Jackson, Randolph, Perry, and Wil- 
liamson Counties. 

BOND COUNTY PARTICIPATES 


The M. J. M. Electric Cooperative, of 
Carlinville, has received $918,000 in REA 
loan allotments. The cooperative’s lines 
extend into the Twenty-second District, 
in northwest Madison County, and 
northeast Bond County. The rest of 
these lines are in Jersey, Macoupin, 
Montgomery, and Fayette Counties. 

REA estimates that the six coopera- 
tives have built about 1,650 miles of lines 
in the counties of the Twenty-second Dis- 
trict and are furnishing electricity to ap- 
proximately 5,000 consumers in these 
counties. This development is distrib- 
uted among the five counties approxi- 
mately as follows: Bond, 300 miles, 1,000 
consumers; Madison, 400 miles, 1,200 con- 
sumers; Monroe, 250 miles, 700 consum- 
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ers; St. Clair, 300 miles, 800 consumers; 
Washington, 400 miles, 1,300 consumers. 
Most of the consumers served are farm- 
ers; the rest are nonfarm rural homes, 
churches, schools, stores, and other rural 
establishments. The cooperatives ex- 
pect to extend electric service ultimately 
to as Many as 5,000 more rural consum- 
ers in the district. 

REA’s latest financial summary, cov- 
ering all transactions through January 
1, 1946, shows that the six cooperatives 
serving the Twenty-second District have 
paid all principal and interest due on 
their Government loans. They have 
paid interest totaling $448,390 and have 
repaid principal due in the amount of 
$136,586. In addition, the cooperatives 
have paid $500,673 on principal in ad- 
vance of the time it was due. REA loans 
are made on a self-liquidating basis and 
are amortized over 35 years, with interest 
at 2 percent. Electric rates paid by con- 
sumers are based on the actual cost of 
service, including REA loan payments. 

REA POPULAR IN DISTRICT 


Rural electrification has made rapid 
strides in the Twenty-second District 
since the REA program was started in 
1935. Estimates indicate that approxi- 
mately half the farms in the area now 
have central-station electric service. 
The main network of REA-financed lines 
has been largely built in the district, and 
the cooperatives now are constructing 
extensions to unserved consumers as rap- 
idly as materials and manpower can be 
obtained. Their objective is to make 
electric service available to every rural 
community in the area. This method of 
rural electrification, known as area cov- 
erage, is a basic part of the REA program. 

In addition to lighting rural homes and 
farm buildings, electricity has helped 
rural people in the Twenty-second Dis- 
trict to obtain a better living standard 
and has made work easier on farms and 
in rural homes. On the farm, labor is 
saved and production is increased 
through the use of such electrical devices 
as electrically pumped water systems, 
chick brooders, milking machines, milk 
coolers, and a variety of other equipment. 
In the house, time and steps are saved 
with the electric washing machine, iron, 
refrigerator, and an electrically pumped 
supply of running water. Electric stoves, 
radios, and various small appliances help 
make the rural home more comfortable. 





Explanation of Public Law 589, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, an Act To Amend Cer- 
tain Provisions of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
Amended, and for Other Purposes 
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OFr 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this legislation 
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is to liberalize the provisions and bene- 
fits of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to over- 
come certain deficiencies and inade- 
quacies in the existing law. 

The major effects are as follows: 

Section 1 amends section 601 (f) of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, as amended, to include a step- 
parent if designated as beneficiary by the 
insured. The amendment, effective as 
of October 8, 1940, authorizes payment 
of installments of insurance to the desig- 
nated stepparent from and after the 
first day of the third calendar month fol- 
lowing receipt of claim by or on behalf 
of such stepparent; that is, if claim 
is received September 1, 1946, payment 
will be made of installments accruing on 
and after December 1, 1946. Under 
prior law a stepparent is within the per- 
mitted class of beneficiaries only when 
it is shown that such stepparent stood 
in leco parentis to the insured for at least 
1 year prior to the insured’s entry into 
active service. 

Section 2 amends section 602 (c) of the 
act, as amended, by adding two subsec- 
tions (c) (2) and (c) (3). Subsection 
(c) (2) extends the right to apply for 
insurance after separation from active 
service to all persons who have had active 
service between October 8, 1840, and Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, upon payment or author- 
ization for deduction of premiums and 
evidence satisfactory to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs showing the ap- 
plicant to be in good health at the time 
of application. The requirement in con- 
nection with application for issue or re- 
instatement of insurance as to the good 
health of the applicant is waived when 
application is made for life or disability 
insurance prior to January 1, 1950, if the 
applicant is partially disabled by injury 
or disease incurred in or aggravated by 
active service only. 

The maximum amount of insurance for 
which a person may apply will be $10,000, 
less any insurance which may have been 
surrendered for its cash-surrender value. 

Subsection (c) (3) grants insurance to 
those persons in active service between 
October 8, 1940, and September 2, 1945, 
whose application for insurance was de- 
nied because of the condition of health, 
if such person thereafter became per- 
manently and totally disabled in line of 
duty or died in line of duty. The amount 
of such insurance when added to other 
insurance issued by the Government may 
not exceed $10,000. The premiums due 
on such insurance from the date of ap- 
plication to the date when the applicant 
became totally and permanently disabled 
in line of duty or to the date of death, 
will be deducted from the proceeds of the 
insurance. 

Section 3 amends section 602 (f) of 
the act as amended, to authorize issu- 
ance of insurance on a 20-year endow- 
ment plan, endowment at age 60, and en- 
dowment at age 65, in addition the plans 
previously authorized in the act; namely, 
ordinary life, 20-payment life, and 30- 
payment life. Conversion to an endow- 
ment plan may not be made while the in- 
sured is totally disabled. This provision 
is designed to prevent application for 
endowment policies at a time when waiv- 
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er of premiums can be secured by reason 
of total disability. 

Section 4 amends section 602 (g) of the 
act, as amended, to remove all restric- 
tions on the permitted class of bene- 
ficiaries as to national service life in- 
surance maturing on or after the date of 
enactment of this act. This amendment 
permits a veteran to name any person, 
firm, corporation, or legal entity as bene- 
ficiary after August 1, 1946, date of en- 
actment of the act. 

Section 5 amends paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of section 602 (h) of the act as 
amended, to authorize the beneficiary of 
a national service life insurance policy 
on which payments were commenced 
prior to September 30, 1944, to elect to 
receive a refund life income in lieu of the 
method of payment otherwise provided. 
Such right of election will terminate 2 
years after date of enactment of the act— 
August 1, 1946. Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs must send to each bene- 
ficiary a notice by registered mail, ad- 
dressed to the last known address of the 
beneficiary, explaining the right of elec- 
tion. The refund life income mode of 
settlement provides for nayment in such 
number of installments certain as will 
equal the face of the policy, less any in- 
debtedness, with payments continuing 
throughout the lifetime of the bene- 
ficiary. 

Subsection 5 (b) makes subsections (i), 
(j), and (k) of section 602 inapplicable to 
insurance maturing after the date of the 
amendatory act. 

Section 6 amends section 602 (m) of 
the act by adding a new subsection (2) to 
provide that in any case in which the 
insured authorized in writing a deduc- 
tion of premiums from his service pay, 
such insurance shall not lapse so long as 
the insured remains in active service 
prior to the date of enactment of the 
Insurance Act of 1946, August 1, 1946, 
notwithstanding the fact that deduction 
of premiums was discontinued because 
the insured was discharged to accept a 
commission; or was absent without leave, 
if restored to active duty; or was sen- 
tenced by court martial, if he was re- 
stored to active duty; required to engage 
in combat; or was killed in combat. 

The premiums due on such insurance 
would be deducted from the proceeds of 
the insurance and any premiums de- 
ducted or collected will be credited to the 
national service life insurance appro- 
priation and payment of benefits will be 
made from such appropriation. 

Section 7 amends section 602 (n) of the 
act to provide that upon application 
made within 1 year after the date of 
enactment of the Insurance Act of 1946, 
August 1, 1946, the Administrator shall 
grant waiver of any premium becoming 
due not more than 5 years prior to the 
date of enactment of the act which may 
be waived during continuous total dis- 
ability, which continues or has continued 
for six or more consecutive months, if 
such disability commenced subsequent to 
the date of application for insurance and 
while the insurance was in force under 
premium-paying conditions and prior to 
the insured’s sixtieth birthday. Further 
provision is made that the Administra- 
tor, upon any application made subse- 








quent to 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of the act, shall not grant waiver of 
premiums becoming due more than | 
year prior to the receipt of application 
for such waiver, except as otherwise pro- 
vided. 

Section 8 amends section 602 (p) of 
the act to provide that in any case jn 
which, prior to August 1, 1946, applica. 
tion was made for national service life 
insurance to become effective subsequent 
to the date of application, and the ap- 
plicant died in line of duty prior to the 
effective date of the insurance, payment 
of benefits would be authorized on the 
same basis as if the insurance had been 
in force on the date of death of the ap- 
plicant. 

Section 9 amends section 602 of the 
act by adding several new subsections. 
The effect of these sections numbered 
(t) to (v), inclusive is: 

First. To authorize optional methods 
of settlement of insurance matur- 
ing on or after August 1, 1946, so that 
the insured may elect to make it payable: 
(a) in one sum; (b) in equal monthly 
installments of from 36 to 240 in num- 
ber, in multiples of 12; (c) in equal 
monthly installments for 120 months 
certain with such payments continuing 
during the remaining lifetime of the first 
beneficiary; or (d) as a refund life in- 
come in monthly installments, the total 
to equal the face value of the contract, 
less any indebtedness, with payments 
continuing throughout the lifetime of 
the first beneficiary. 

Second. To provide for payment of any 
amount unpaid at the death of the bene- 
ficiary to the estate of the insured, ex- 
cept that if a beneficiary was entitled to 
receive a lump sum settlement and 
elected to receive payments in some other 
manner, the unpaid balance would be 
payable to the estate of the beneficiary. 

Third. To authorize inclusion in a 
national service life insurance policy pro- 
visions for protection against total dis- 
ability which continues 6 or more consec- 
utive months upon payment of an extra 
premium to be prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator. Total disability must com- 
mence after the date of application and 
before the insured is 60 years of age and 
while the payment of any premium is 
not in default. Monthly disability pay- 
ments are at the rate of $5 for each 
$1,000. Provision is made for waiver of 
proof of good health prior to January 1, 
1950, when inability to prove good health 
is due to partial disability incurred or 
aggravated by active service. Policies 
containing this provision for disability 
benefits may be classified separately for 
the purpose of dividend distribution from 
otherwise similar policies not containing 
this benefit. 

Fourth. Makes insurance incontestable 
from date of issue, reinstatement, or 
conversion, except for fraud, nonpay- 
ment of premium, or on the ground that 
the applicant was not a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States. ' 

Fifth. Authorizes a guardian of fiduci- 
ary or person recognized by the Admin- 
istrator as having custody of the person 
or estate to elect the mode of settlement 
of insurance in behalf of an incompetent 
or a minor, 





Sixth. Provides for reinstatement of 
level premium term insurance within the 
term, on payment of two monthly pre- 
miums and proof of good health. 

Seventh. Provides that any level pre- 
mium term insurance may be reinstated 
within the term upon written applica- 
tion made within 6 months after date of 
lapse or within 6 months after August 1, 
1946, and payment of two monthly pre- 
miums provided the applicant is in as 

_good health on date of application and 
tender of premiums as he was on due 
date of premium in default and furnishes 
evidence satisfactory to the Adminis- 
trator. A 60-day grace period is granted 
under certain specified conditions. 

Section 10 amends section 602 of the 
act by adding a new subsection (z) to 
define as total disability for insurance 
purposes as including permanent loss of 
the use of both feet, hands, eyes, or one 
foot and one hand, or one foot and one 
eye, or one hand and one eye, or total 
loss of hearing in both ears, or the or- 
ganic loss of speech. 

Section 11 amends section 607 (b) of 
the act to permit the use of suitable 
mortality tables where life contingen- 
cies are involved in the calculations of 
the value of benefits. 

Section 12 amends section 608 of the 
act to make Administrator’s decision on 
insurance matters subject to reviews by 
United States district courts. This 
amendment is effective as of October 8, 
1940. 

Section 13 amends section 616 of the 
act to authorize assignment of an inter- 
est in insurance by a beneficiary to cer- 
tain relatives of the insured. 

Section 14 amends section 617 of the 
act, to authorize a trial by jury in the 
event of denial of a claim for waiver of 
premiums on account of total disability 
or payment of benefits on account of 
total disability. 

Section 15 adds a new section (313) to 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, to provide that whenever bene- 
fits under the disability provision author- 
ized by section 311 of that act become, 
or have become payable because of total 
disability traceabl= to the extra hazard 
of military or naval service, the liability 
shall be borne by the United States and 
tc provide for necessary transfer of 
amount to and from the military and 
naval appropriation and the national 
service life insurance fund as is re- 
quired because of such provision. 





Veteran Praises Congressman’s Work 
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HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. MCRRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the REcorp the following letter 
received from J. A. Rockhold, a veteran, 
of my district. His letter is as follows: 

BATON Rovuce, LA. 

Dear Jimmy: I know you will be surprised 

to hear from me, but I have been wanting to 
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write to you for some time to tell you all the 
wonderful work you have been doing for the 
veterans and members of the armed forces. 
I remember when I was over in the Pacific 
when the war with the Japs was at its worst 
I was surprised to find that so many boys had 
called on you for help and that you had done 
your best for them. When I returned to the 
States and was at the hospital at Jackson, 
Miss., with jungle fever I met two boys that 
you had aided and they were high in their 
praise for you. 

I have followed your record closely as to 
bills that you have introduced and voted for, 
which has meant so much to us veterans. In 
checking all the bills in Congress I have found 
that you have the only veterans’ bill pending 
for a substantial bonus for services rendered 
payable in cash. 

Your bill H. R. 6863, which you introduced, 
which provides that soldiers’ insurance shall 
be paid if the widow or children are deceased 
to the mother or father or the next of legal 
kin of the insured means a lot and will be of 
tremendous value when enacted. 

Your bill H. R. 6864, which provides that 
a disabled veteran can receive disability ben- 
efits as well as educational benefits, is a very 
fine bill, and I feel sure will correct the wrong 
which now exists. 

I know that you have helped thousands of 
veterans with their problems and you have 
gained a reputation not only in the Sixth 
District but all over the State as being one 
man in public office who has left no stone 
unturned and put forth tremendous effort 
and energy in helping veterans individually 
and collectively. 

Your work here in securing veterans 
accommodations at Harding Field was a great 
victory for many veterans and their families 
who had no place to stay. I live near LSU 
and every day I see new barracks and new 
houses going up for veterans which the offi- 
cials at LSU give you credit for securing. I 
also understand that you secured veterans 
housing for Southeastern College at Ham- 
mond. 

Jimmy, you don’t know how much all this 
has meant to the boys, many of whom sacri- 
ficed so much during this war, and I am just 
writing you this letter to let you know how 
much it will mean to you in the future. 
There seems to be such a tremendous con- 
trast. Some officials brush us off, while 
others, like yourself, seem to be unending in 
their efforts to help us. You just wait until 
the next election and watch the veterans vote 
and you will see how much they appreciate 
all the wonderful work you have done. 

Since I have been out of the Army I am 
building some houses and will start building 
some apartments for veterans and their 
families. It is hard to get material but I am 
doing everything possible to get them built. 
Next time you are in Baton Rouge please get 
in touch with me as I have a lot to tell 
you about. 

Sincerely, 
Rock. 





Virginia White Speel 
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HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address to be delivered by 
me on Saturday, August 3, 1946, before 
the Council of Republican Women of 
Indiana County, Pa., in memory of a 
great American, Virginia White Speel: 
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It is fitting and proper that we should pay 
homage to the memory of an outstanding 
citizen of Indiana County, the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and the District of Columbia; one 
who had strong faith in constitutional gov- 
ernment, the late Virginia White Speel. All 
of us are aware of her keen interest in Indi- 
ana, Pa., where she was born on July 18, 1861, 
the daughter of Judge Harry White and Anna 
Lena Sutton White. As a devoted daughter 
to her father, he, himself, who had been 
a@ member of Lincoln’s commission to seek 
means of preventing the secession of the 
Southern States, and one of the founders of 
the Republican Party, she did much to help 
him in public life, as well as to make his 
home life extremely happy. 

Mrs. Speel was a great American. When 
only five she could recite perfectly both the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Later and 
while still very young she also memorized 
the Bill of Rights. She was charitable, re- 
sponsible, and always considerate of others. 
Deeply shocked by the neglected ignorance 
of the Negro, she organized and taught 
classes in simple numbers, reading, and writ- 
ing. These tasks of life and death, she 
maintained, were necessary. She counted 
among her close friends several Presidents of 
the United States, namely, McKinley, Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover. 

I remember in one of the frequent conver- 
sations which I had with her in Washington 
one day we were discussing the “flu” epi- 
demic of 1918. What Mrs. Speel did then 
to help alleviate the suffering in a small min- 
ing community in Indiana County is well 
known to all. She gave much of her time 
to the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and was a devoted worker in the little 
Episcopal Church given by her grandfather 
to the dioceses of Pittsburgh. 

She was a splendid correspondent and for 
a lon,, time wrote for a chain of news peri- 
odicals owned by Col. Alexander K. McClure, 
of Philadelphia. 

She achieved great success as a National 
Republican Committeewoman from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Those with whom she 
Was associated as a Republican leader .recog- 
nized her ability and had the utmost respect 
for her honesty and loyalty. Many now liv- 
ing in the Capital city of this Nation, with 
whom I have discussed the life of Virginia 
White Speel, have told me how helpful she 
was to them and of her willingness to lay 
aside matters of personal interest to aid the 
GOP. The League of Republican Women 
Headquarters in the District of Columbia was 
founded by Virginia White Speel. She was 
its first president, and later was made its 
honorary president for life. Its original 
meetings were held in her home. Its suc- 
cess, without minimizing in any way the 
work, devotion, and generosity of her fellow 
organizers, was largely due to her vision, per- 
sistence, and tireless expenditure of time, 
energy, and money. The League was first 
known as the Women’s National Republican 
Club. However, a New York group preempted 
the title and the Washington organization 
changed its name to that which it now bears. 

Mrs. Speel firmly believed in the two-party 
system of government. A second conviction 
was that women should not segregate them- 
selves in political efforts, but should work 
side by side with men. For this reason she 
disapproved of nonpartisan organizations 
such as the League of Women Voters. 

During the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
campaigns, she was in great demand as a 
speaker going at her own expense to small 
rural communities in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

In 1928 she was elected to the office of Na- 
tional Republican Committeewoman from 
the District of Columbia. She held this 
office until she retired from it in 1944. The 
last meeting she attended of this organi- 
zation was in May 1944 when she was elected 
honorary vice president for life. She was a 
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recipient of certain honors which she prized® 
highly, one of these was membership in 
President Hoover’s Conference on Child Wel- 
fare. Another was her appointment as one 
of the District of Columbia Commissioners 
in the George Washington Bicentennial 
Celebration. She was a member of the in- 
augural committee for the inaugurations of 
at least three Presidents. 

Virginia White Speel left a mark upon her 
time in the hearts of the countless persons, 
whose lives touched hers. She had fought 
a good fight. She had remainec true to her 
ideals, principles, and convictions. She 
passed away on April 13, 1945, at the age 
of 83. 

I am greatly honored in having the oppor- 
tunity to present to the Council of Republi- 
can Women of Indiana County this testi- 
monial to the memory of Virginia White 
Speel. 


“TESTIMONIAL TO THE MEMORY OF VIRGINIA 
WHITE SPEEL BY THE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE 
OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA APRIL 1945 


“Whereas Virginia White Speel was a 
pioneer in the active participation of women 
in national politics and a most progressive 
and wise leader in the Republican Party for 
over half a century, having served on the 
national committee fur two decades; and 

‘Whereas Virginia White Speel was the or- 
ganizer of numerous groups of women for 
patriotic service in many localities; and 

“Whereas she was the beloved founder of 
the League of Republican Women of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That in the passing of Virginia 
White Speel, the patriotic organizations and 
the Republican Party have lost a wise and 
conscientious counselor; therefore, the mem- 
bers of the League of Republican Women of 
the District of Columbia do extend sincere 
condolences to her bereaved family and 
friends; and be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread on the minutes of the League of Re- 
publican Women ot the District of Columbia 
and be sent to the family of Virginia White 
Speel and to the Republican groups with 
which she was affiliated.” 


An Attorney Gives His View on 
Tideland Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, i desire to include in the Recorp 
a very well written article that appeared 
in the East St. Louis (Ill.) Daily Journal 
of Sunday, July 28, 1946, by Mr. Frank 
Smith, attorney, of East St. Louis. Mr. 
Smith, in his article, deals with the legal 
background of the present controversy 
involving title rights to land under navi- 
gable waters. 

To the Editor: 

Congress is now in a muddle over owner- 
ship of navigable waters, as to whether 
the State or the Government has title. The 
reason of this is because oil has been dis- 
covered in the beds of some navigable waters 
including seashore out 3 miles into the ocean. 

When the question first arose Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes ruled that title to the 


shore between high- and low-water marks 
and the bed of the river or seashore and .or 
8 miles out into the sea vested in the State. 
After discovery of oil he changed his ruling 
saying the State holds title between high- 
and low-water marks only and that the Gov- 
ernment holds title to the bed below low- 
water mark. To sustain his ruling he had a 
suit filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But will the Supreme Court help 
him out? We think not. 

To date the Supreme Court of the United 
States has in 54 cases held that the State 
held title on navigable waters below high- 
water mark and to the bed of the river, sake, 
or ccean out to the 3-mile limit. 

During the debate Senator DONNELL, of 
Missouri, cited a century-old decision of the 
Iliinois Supreme Court (23 Wall. 46-60). In 
that case the Mississippi River was held to be 
a nonnavigable stream because it did not 
conform to the common law rule, “Ebb and 
flow of the tide” and the riparian owner took 
to the middle of the river. This 1847 deci- 
sion was overruled. 

When Carter Harrison was mayor of Chi- 
cago the Illinois Central Railroad sought to 
erect a roundhouse on the lake front (Lake 
Michigan); the mayor with his police force 
halted the work, whereupon the railroad 
company, through its counsel, filed an in- 
junction suit to enjoin the city of Chicago, 
its mayor, and police force from interfering 
with the construction of a roundhouse on 
its own property. In connection therewith 
there was filed a copy of the act of the Illinois 
General Assembly quit claiming and convey- 
ing any right the State might have in such 
lake front to the said railroad. 

The case in due time reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States (146 U. S. 387). 
Chief Justice Fields wrote the opinion, all 
other judges concurring. The Court held 
that the Mississippi and all other rivers, in- 
cluding the Great Lakes—of which Lake 
Michigan was one—were navigable waters 
and the riparian owner took title to high- 
water mark only. That the State owned the 
shore below high-water mark and the bed 
or beds. That the State held title as trustee 
for all the people, and that trust could not 
be alienated; and the act of the legislature 
seeking to convey a part of the lake front to 
the railroad was a nullity. The Supreme 
Court did say the common-law rule of navi- 
gability might be all right in England, where 
all rivers flowed into the sea, but not ap- 
plicable in thiscountry. That decision nulli- 
fied the 1847 decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court. 

We do not know if there is or is not oil 
under the water of the Mississippi River. As 
the law now is, such oil will belong to the 
State. Should Ickes succeed in his case be- 
fore the Supreme Court, the State will hold 
only between high- and low-water marks and 
the Government will own the bed—and with 
the bed goes the oil. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK C, SMITH. 


Report to Congress and the American 
Farmers on the Work of the House 
Committee on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
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Agriculture, I desire to report not only 
to the House, but to the American farm. 
ers on the work of the committee during 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

In my opinion, and I make the state. 
ment advisedly, no other Cungress in the 
history of this Republic has done as much 
for agriculture as the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. Now, that is a pretty broad 
statement and one, no doubt, that ihose 
who are not familiar with the record wil! 
challenge. However, after examining 
the record, I believe that there are few 
unbiased, fair-minded men, if any, who 
will dispute the correctness of the state- 
ment. 

While much of the credit should go, of 
course, to the House Committee on Agri. 
culture, upon which fell the laborious 
duty of preparing legislation, making 
investigations, holding hearings, re- 
drafting the bills into final shape, and 
presenting them upon the floor, it should 
always be remembered that none of the 
bills cculd have been enacted into law 
had not a great majority of the mem- 
bership of the Congress been sympa- 
thetic, cooperative, and helpful. 

Permit me to digress at this point to 
say that the Representatives from the 
rural districts are grateful to the Repre- 
sentatives from the urban districts for 
the fine spirit they have shown in coop- 
erating with us in our effort to improve 
the condition of the American farmer. 
And, also, let me thank our great farm 
organizations and our State agricultural 
agencies for their splendid cooperation 
and help. 

One thing I want to call particular 
attention to is the fact that politics nev- 
er once entered into the deliberations of 
the committee. When the members en- 
tered the committee room they left their 
politics on the outside. One and all they 
devoted their time and talents to work. 
ing out our farm problems, and as a re- 
sult the House never turned down a 
single bill reported by the committee. 
This is a remarkable record, and one 
that each member of the committee is 
proud of. 

Without further comment, let me sub- 
mit the record: During the Seventy- 
ninth Congress 208 bills were referred to 
the committee, 32 of which have been 
enacted into law, 7 of which were favor- 
ably reported by the committee and 
passed the House but have not been acted 
upon by the Senate, and 8 of which were 
favorably reported by the committee but 
have not, due chiefly to lack of time, been 
considered by the House. In addition, 
the committee held numerous hearings 
on bills that, due to one reason or an- 
other, the committee did not think wise 
to report. Moreover, the committee and 
its subcommittees held numerous hear- 
ings looking into the food—domestic and 
world—livestock, cotton, OPA, and other 
agricultural problems. The committee 
has been in practically continuous ses- 
sion since the beginning of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

The above recitation, of course, only 
exhibits the great amount of work done 
by the committee. It only shows that 
the committee has been, at least, a hard- 
working committee. This would mean 
very little to the farmers if we did not 
have something to show for our labor. 








Let me point out to you what that some- 
thing is. Let me be specific. While time 
will not permit me to give an analysis 
of all the bills enacted into law, I do want 
to call special attention to three of the 
bills that will, in my opinion, go down 
in history as landmarks along the long, 
hard road that American agriculture has 
traveled. 
1. H. R. 6932, PRODUCTION, UTILITY, AND 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


No. 1 on the list I would place H. R. 
6932, commonly known as the agricul- 
tural research bill. I am constrained to 
believe that this bill, if rightly adminis- 
tered, will accomplish more for American 
agriculture than any other piece of leg- 
islation ever enacted. There are few, if 
any, who are familiar with this legisla- 
tion that do not hold the same opinion. 
Wrapped up in this bill is the answer to 
most of our agricultural problems. I 
verily believe that in the not-too-distant 
future farmers will refer to it as Amer- 
ica’s Agricultural bible. I hope all farm- 
ers in America will secure copies of this 
law, read it and reread it until they are 
thoroughly familiar with its provisions 
and its possibilities, and then see to it 
that the law is efficiently administered so 
they will reap its full benefits. 

While many agencies, organizations, 
and individuals contributed to the draft- 
ing of this bill, it is primarily the out- 
growth of the study and investigation of 
the Special Committee on Marketing set 
up by the House under House Resolution 
54. 

This bill covers production research, 
utilization research, and marketing re- 
search. In other words, it covers the 
whole field from the production of agri- 
cultural products until those products 
appear upon the tables of the consumers; 
and in addition it calls for research into 
new and more profitable uses of the prod- 
ucts of the soil. Research as used in the 
bill is not restricted to the laboratory 
where the scientists prove that two plus 
two make four, but is used in its broadest 
sense, to cover all activities connected 
with production, utilization, and market- 
ing of agricultural products. 

In presenting the legislation to the 
the House, I made this statement, which 
I now repeat: 

Briefly stated, the bill, through research, at- 
tempts to give all phases of agriculture the 
opportunity of growing and developing along 
the line that has made industry in America 
so efficient and successful. We have real- 
ized for years that the dynamo back of the 
great industrial empire we have built up in 
America is industrial research. This bill is 
an attempt to put the same kind of dynamo 
back of agriculture. 


Farm marketing is given special treat- 
ment in the bill, and there is every reason 
why special emphasis is placed upon mar- 
keting. Agricultural marketing has been 
neglected, woefully neglected, during the 
past. Over the years we have empha- 
sized production and, on the whole, have 
done a pretty fair job. Something over 
2 years ago a Special Committee on Mar- 
keting, as you know, was set up by the 
House to make a thorough study of our 
whole agricultural marketing system, and 
I say to you a more difficult assignment 
was never given a committee of this 
House. The more your committee wres- 
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tled with the problem the more thorough- 
ly we became convinced that we would 
not only have to harness, but coordinate, 
all our agencies directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with agricultural marketing— 
Federal, State, and private—and that we 
would have to approach the problem from 
a scientific rather than a haphazard an- 
gle, if we succeeded in accomplishing the 


great task imposed upon us by the reso- - 


lution creating and setting up the com- 
mittee. Now, after months of thorough 
and painstaking study and investigation, 
the best answer to our agricultural-mar- 
keting problems that your special com- 
mittee has been able to work out is H. R. 
6932. 

Under the bill the sums made available 
for marketing alone are as follows: 


ict itcinsecenag natalia acacia $2, 500, 000 
anit aitingie es ai desuvkeatieeg demain aches 5, 000, 0CO 
reas penpiecircics onancakeaiaptnatdimnmntaat 10, 000, 0°O 
I nd abinaidimt esa Sones ainamencen 15, 000, 000 
GNSS actendidaaeetnssecs 20, 000, 000 


And in addition to these sums, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year beginning June 
30, 1952, such additional sums as the 
Congress May deem necessary. 

2. H. R. 5991, FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


This is the American model of the old 
Farm Security Administration. While 
modeled in principle upon the Executive 
orders, certain language appearing in ap- 
propriation bills, and the Bankhead- 
Jones Act under which the Farm Securi- 
ty Administration has been functioning, 
it winds up all the half-baked, crack- 
pot projects and undertakings heretofore 
carried on by the old Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, and provides basic law for 
a well-thought-out and coordinated re- 
habilitation and farm-tenant program. 
I do not think that any legislation ever 
had more thorough and painstaking 
study and consideration. Much credit is 
due to the special committee for its 
thorough and painstaking investigation 
of the Farm Security Administration and 
for the wholesome and worth-while rec- 
ommendations it made with respect to a 
sound, sensible, workable rehabilitation 
and farm-tenant program. The bill fol- 
lows, in the main, the recommendations 
made by the special committee. One 
important provision in the bill to which 
I desire to call particular attention is the 
provision calling for insured loans to 
farm tenants similar to the loans that 
have been made by the Federal Housing 
Administration. In other words, this 
provision extends to farm tenants the 
same treatment city tenants have been 
receiving for many years. 

This provision, in that local banks, 
financial institutions, and individuals, 
can now safely make loans to tenants 
purchasing farms, as such loans will be 
insured by the Federal Government, 
should go a long way toward solving our 
tenant problem. Qualified veterans are 
given preference under the tenant pro- 
gram. To those who say that this is a 
risky program, that the Government is 
bound to suffer losses, let me answer: 
While we have thrown around the pro- 
gram every reasonable protection, and 
under the program the farms will be pur- 
chased under the normal value yard- 
stick, I agree that losses will be suffered. 
We are embarking upon the program, 
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however, under no delusions, with our 
eyes open, and with the thought in mind 
that the Government can well afford to 
suffer a few losses if in so doing it con- 
verts tenants and sharecroppers into 
farm owners, thereby anchoring them to 
the soil. Tenancy will first weaken, then 
destroy, any nation. On the other hand, 
farm ownership is the best guaranty to 
the perpetuation of this Republic I know 
of. Anchor our tenants and sharecrop- 
pers to the soil under farm ownership 
and America will become immune from 
communism and every other “ism.” 

The Farmers’ Home Administration is 
a well-thought-out and coordinated re- 
habilitation and tenant program and in 
time will become one of the landmarks 
not only in our agricultural progress but 
in our national progress. 

3. H. R. 3370, PUBLIC LAW 397, THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 

This bill is another real land mark in 
our upward progress, and is the first 
basic law we have ever had setting up 
a national school-lunch program. The 
two main objectives of the program are 
these: 

First. The imprevement of the health 
of our children by providing them with 
a nutritious midday lunch, and 

Second. The assurance of a substan- 
tial market for agricultural products 
when in surplus supply. Moreover, the 
legislation will go a long way toward edu- 
cating our people along dietary and nu- 
tritional lines. The eating of improper 
foods, or the not eating enough of the 
right kinds of food, probably causes as 
much sickness, illness, and distress as 
the lack of enough food. 

This program, I hope in a few years, 
will grow and expand until it embraces 
all of our school children. 

When our boys were inducted into the 
service under the selective service and 
we found that over 50 percent of them 
were physically unfit to defend our Re- 
public our eyes were opened and we did 
a lot of hard thinking. When we com- 
menced to look into the cause, we were 
told by Gen. Hershey, Dr. Parran, our 
Surgeon General, and other high medical 
experts, that probably one-half of all 
men rejected for the draft were rejected 
because of poor nutrition in childhood. 
And all of these men testified that prob- 
ably the best way to bring about the 
needed correction was through a national 
school-lunch program. 

In my opinion, a greater program was 
never inaugurated by the Congress. I 
know that all interested in the program 
are happy that at last the program has 
been written into the basic law of the 
land. 

OTHER LAWS 


While time will not permit me to go 
into all the other laws affecting agricul- 
ture that were passed, permit me to call 
brief attention to a few of them. 

H.R. 1690, PUBLIC, 76, AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
WORK AND 4-H CLUB WORK 

This bill increased the funds for coop- 
erative extension work by some $12,500,- 
000, and, for the first time, gives proper 
recognition of the work of the 4-H Clubs. 
It is now generally recognized that the 
4-H boys and girls are not only making 
a great contribution to agriculture, but 
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are making a great contribution toward 
training and developing real American 
menandwomen. In my humble opinion, 
the 4H Clubs are the greatest training 
schools in Americanism we have in 
America today. 

The funds would be employed as fol- 
lows: 

First. One hundred additional county 
agricultural agents at $3,200 per year, 
$320,000. 

There are a few over 3,000 farm coun- 
ties in the United States. At present we 
have 2,903 county agricultural agents. 
The 100 additional agents would bring 
the total up to 3,003 and weuld provide 
an agent for each county. 

Second. One thousand and ten county 
home-demonstration agents at $2,609 per 
year, $2,626,000. 

We now have 2,035 county home-dem- 
onstration agents. The 1,010 additional 
agents would bring the total up to 3,045, 
which means you can have at least one 
agent in each county. 

Third. Two thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five assistant county agents, 
called in some counties 4-H Club agents, 
at $2,800 per year, $6,508,000. 

We now have 1,068 of these agents. 
The 2,365 additional agents would bring 
the total up to 3,443 and would provide 
for at least one of these agents in each 
county. 

Fourth. Six hundred and fifty-two as- 
sistant home-demonstration agents or 
4-H Club agents at $2,250, $1,479,000. 

We now have 544 of these agents. The 
additional agents would bring the total 
to 1,196. 

Fifth. One hundred and twenty super- 
visors of county extension agents at 
$3,600 per year salary plus $1,500 travel 
and clerical help, $612,000. 

At present we have 343 of these agents. 
The addition of 120 would bring the total 
up to 463. 

Sixth. One hundred and forty-one 
State field agents in marketing, rural 
housing, nutrition, rural youth farm 
management, at $3,500 per year, plus 
$1,500 travel and clerical help, $705,000. 

We now have 100 such agents, and the 
additional 141 would bring the total up 
to 241. 

Total, $12,500,000. 

H. R. 2113, PUBLIC, 98, AMENDING THE FEDERAL 
FARM LOAN ACT 

This bill increases the loan value on 
farms up to 65 percent of the normal 
earning capacity, clarifies certain provi- 
sions of the law, sets up a more efficient 
farm-mortgage-credit system for farm- 
ers, and simplifies procedure so farmers 
may obtain agricultural credit in accord- 
ance with normal business practices and 
efficiency. 

The Federal land-bank system has 
been of great service, not only to the 
American farmer, but to our whole econ- 
omy. Had it no other accomplishment 
to its credit than reducing farm mort- 
gage interest from an average of 6% per- 
cent in 1916 to 4 percent in 1946, it would 
be considered a godsend to the American 
farmers. Add to this accomplishment 
the bailing out of the banks, insurance 
companies, and other farm-mortgage 
lending institutions during the depres- 
sion, when loans went up—1933—from 

$272,446,223 to— 1934 — $1,283,503 ,456, 
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thus saving not only thousands of farm- 
ers but thousands of our financial insti- 
tutions holding farm-mortgage paper by 
swapping cool cash for agricultural pa- 
per, and you begin to realize what an 
important part the system has played in 
our financial picture. Yes, the system 
has stood the test, and I am happy to 
report that 11 of the 12 banks in the 
System have paid back every cent of 
Government capital and are today farm- 
er owned and controlled. The other 
bank, the St. Paul Land Bank, will be 
able to retire all Government capital in 
a short while, at which time the entire 
system will become farmer owned and 
controlled. 


H. R. 6303, MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


Amends the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, and the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreements Act of 1937, as 
amended, and authorizes the use of 
marketing agreements and orders to 
establish and maintain minimum stand- 
ards of quality and maturity and grading 
and inspection requirements for agricul- 
tural commodities notwithstanding the 
fact that the seasonal average prices of 
such commodities may be above parity. 
Almonds have also been brought under 
the scope of the act and made subject 
to marketing agreements and orders. 

H. R. 6097 AND H, R. 3821, WILDLIFE 


H. R. 6097 amends the act of March 
10, 1934, and provides for the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and coordination 
of wildlife conservation and rehabilita- 
tion. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to assist and cooperate with 
Federal, State, and public or private 
agencies in the protection and develop- 
ment of wildlife resources and to make 
surveys and investigations of the wild- 
life of the public domain including lands 
and waters acquired or controlled by any 
agency of the United States. 

H. R. 3821, Public, 533 amends the 
Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act 
of September 2, 1937, as amended, so as 
to permit a number of the States to ob- 
tain a more equitable share of the 
amounts authorized under the act to be 
allocated to them for wildlife restoration 
projects. 

H. R. 765, PUBLIC 296, METEOROLOGICAL REPORT- 
ING NETWORK IN ARCTIC 

Authorizes necessary appropriation 
with which the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, shall take such 
action as may be necessary in the de- 
velopment of an international basic 
meteorological reporting network in the 
Arctic region of the Western Hemis- 
phere, including the establishment, op- 
eration, and maintenance of such 
reporting stations in cooperation with 
the State Department and other United 
States governmental departments, and 
so forth. The war brought sharply to 
our attention the necessity for this work. 

H. R. 5135, PUBLIC 302, TOBACCO 


Amends the AAA of 1938, as amended, 
first by authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to decrease the national 
quota and State and farm acreage allot- 
ments for the 1946 crop of burley to- 
bacco so as to prevent accumulation of 
surplus supplies; second, it authorizes the 
proclamation of national marketing 








quotas for the 1947 crop of burley ang 
flue-cured tobacco and the holding of 
referenda to determine whether growers 
favor quotas even though the supply of 
burley or flue-cured tobacco is less than 
the reserve supply level; and third, it 
changes the rate of penalty applicable 
to tobacco marketed in excess of farm- 
marketing quotas from 10 cents per 
pound to 40 percent of the selling price. 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 98, PUBLIC 163, 
TOBACCO 


Authorizes the establishing of market- 
ing quotas and acreage alloments for 
flue-cured and dark air-cured tobacco in 
substantially the same manner as has 
been done for flue-cured and burley to- 
bacco. Secretary of Agriculture would 
be authorized to increase or terminate 
national marketing quotas for such to- 
bacco if, after investigation, he finds 
such action necessary to meet a national 
emergency or an increase in export de- 
mand or to effectuate the declared policy 
of the act. 


H. R. 6689, PUBLIC 558, EXTENDING SUGAR ACT 


Extends for 1 year, from December 31, 
1946, the provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1937 and extends the tax provisions 
for a period of 1 year from June 30, 
1947. The Sugar Act, of course, will have 
to be rewritten before the expiration 
of the extension date. 

H. R. 6477 (PUBLIC, 505), EXTENDING 
COMMISSIONER LOANS 

Extends commissioner loans for 1 year, 
from June 30, 1946. Directs adminis- 
tration to make a thorough study of the 
situation and make recommendations to 
the committee not later than March i 
next year. The commissioners’ loan has 
served a great need and should not be 
discontinued. Without this type of loan 
from 40 to 45 percent of our farmers 
could not be adequately served by the 
Federal land banks. The thing to do, I 
believe, is to provide the farmers with the 
same type of loan through the Federal 
land bank system. 

H,. R. 6459 (PUBLIC, 546), EXTENDING SOIL 
CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 
ACT 
Extends for a period of 2 years, from 

January 1, 1947, within which the Sec- 

retary of Agriculture may carry out the 

purposes of the Soil Conservation and 

Domestic Allotment Act by making pay- 

ments to agricultural producers. This 

is done to afford opportunity for the 

States to take legislative action which 

would enable them to carry out the pro- 

grams through grants made by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The next Congress should make a 
thorough study of this program, make 
needed corrections, if any, and make the 
program a permanent one. The protec- 
tion, rebuilding, and improvement of our 
soil is of paramount interest, not only to 
the farmers, but to the Nation as a whole. 
This is one of our greatest agricultural 
programs and should be protected and 
strengthened in every possible way. 

H. RB. 6828, CONTINUING FARM LABOR SUPPLY 

PROGRAM TO JUNE 30, 1947 

Provides for the continuance of the 
farm labor supply program to June 30, 
1947, and authorizes an appropriation of 
such funds as are necessary for such pro- 
gram. Had it not been for this program 





our war food effort would have been badly 

crippled. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 359, PUBLIC, 545, 
ELIMINATING MARKETING QUOTAS ON PEANUTS 
FOR 1947 CROP YEAR 
Provides that, in view of critical short- 

age of high protein foods and fats, and 

fats and oils, peanut-marketing quotas 
are eliminated with respect to the crop of 
peanuts produced in the calendar year 

1947, and no National, State, or farm 

acreage allotments for peanuts for the 

1947 crop shall be established. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 336, PUBLIC 544, 
ELIMINATING MARKETING QUOTAS AND ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS FOR COTTON FOR 1947 
Provides that, in view of the critical 

shortage of fats and oils and protein 

feeds, cotton-marketing quotas shall not 
be proclaimed with respect to the 

marketing year beginning August 1, 1947, 

and no national, State, county, or farm 

acreage allotments for cotton for the 

1947 crop shall be established. 

H. R. 2601, LIQUIDATING THE LAND HOLDINGS OF 
THE OLD FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
DIVIDING SAID HOLDINGS WITH FARM UNITS, 
AND GWING THE VETERANS PREFERENCE IN THE 
PURCHASE OF SAID UNITS 
Provides that the resettlement projects 

and other lands acquired by the old Farm 
Security Agency, not heretofore disposed 
of, shall be divided up into family unit 
farms and sold within 3 years and that 
veterans and present project occupants 
shall have preference in the purchase of 
said units. The object of this legislation 
is to liquidate these projects as soon as 
possible, the extreme limit being 3 years, 
and to give the veterans preference, 
wherever possible, in the purchase of 
said farm units. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 364, PUBLIC 522, ES- 
TABLISHING QUARANTINE STATION ON SWAN 
ISLAND 
Provides an animal quarantine station 

on Swan Island—an isolated region in 

which breeding livestock coming from 
countries in which certain highly con- 
tagious animal diseases exist can be held 
under strict quarantine conditions prior 
to their introduction into the United 

States or other countries of North 

America. 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 710, GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Provides for controlling the handling 
of garbage from vessels, railway cars, 
aircraft, and other vehicles, and the dis- 
position thereof into territorial waters 
of the United States or onto land within 
the United States, so ’s to reduce the risk 
of diseases and to protect American 
agriculture and the public generally. 
SOME THINGS THAT SHOULD BE ON THE AGRICUL- 

TURAL PRIORITY LIST WHEN THE EIGHTIETH 

CONGRESS CONVENES 
I. Consolidation and coordination of agricul- 

tural lending agencies 

There is great need to bring about a 
consolidation of all Federal agricultural 
lending agencies. Until this is done, the 
farmers of America will never have a 
Federal agricultural credit system that 
is administered in an efficient and busi- 
nesslike manner and enjoys the respect 
and confidence that it should. The 
American farmers are entitled to a Fed- 
eral Credit System that is just as effi- 
cient as the Federal Reserve System, 
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and the system should enjoy and com- 
mand the same confidence and respect in 
the field of agriculture that the Federal 
Reserve System commands and enjoys in 
the field of business and finance. The 
House Committee on, Agriculture after 
thorough study and extensive hearings 
reported such legislation to the House— 
H. R. 3422—and the House by a vote of 
239 to 80 put its stamp of approval upon 
the legislation. The legislation, how- 
ever, died in the Senate 


II. Fertilizer experimental pilot plants 


Such legislation, H. R. 2922, was intro- 
duced during the present session, but due 
to other pressing matters was not con- 
sidered by the committee. This should 
be on the must list when the Eightieth 
Congress convenes. While I do not be- 
lieve the Governinent should go into the 
fertilizer business, I do believe that the 
conservation and improvement of our 
soil is of such national importance that 
it is the duty of the Government to ren- 
der every reasonable assistance in its 
protection, improvement, and preserva- 
tion. Beliving as I do, I would like to 
see the Government step in and set up 
fertilizer experimental pilot plants at 
such points as will serve the different sec- 
tions of our country, run the plants for 
the length of time necessary to develop 
the right kinds of fertilizer needed for our 
different soils and demonstrate to the 
farmers the imperative necessity for soil 
improvement and care, and then turn 
the plants over to private industry. 


Ill, Parity price 


The inability of the farmers to regu- 
late price, as does industry, has probably 
been the greatest problem that has con- 
fronted the American farmer over the 
years. This problem will have to be 
solved before we will ever be able to 
stabilize agriculture and place it upon a 
sound business basis. Of all the sug- 
gested or tried farm-price formulas the 
parity concept, I believe, is the soundest. 
It is sound because it is fair to all. It 
protects producers and consumers alike. 
Parity is arelative term. Itis a price re- 
lationship and seeks to maintain the 
proper price relationship between those 
things the farmers sell and those 
things the farmers buy. Under it farm 
prices would change in order to main- 
tain the proper’ relationship be- 
tween what the farmers sell and 
what the farmers buy. Under it, for 
instance, if wages go down and conse- 
quently what the farmers buy costs less, 
farm prices would go down accordingly. 
In other words, it would give the farm- 
er’s dollar the same purchasing power 
as the consumer’s dollar, and conversely, 
it would give the consumer’s dollar the 
same purchasing power as the farmer’s 
dollar. It would keep the industrial 
dollar, the labor dollar, and the farm 
dollar on a parity—on an equality. Inas- 
much as farm wages are not figured in 
determining parity, the present parity 
formula does not maintain a correct price 
relationship. The parity formula should 
be revised so as to bring about a fairer 
price relationship, and when this is done 
farm wages should be written into the 
formula. On two occasions the House 
has passed such legislation. The Senate 
in each instance failed to act. 
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When we write farm labor into parity 
prices, however, the job is only one-half 
completed. It is an idle gesture to estab- 
lish parity prices unless we take the next 
step and make parity prices effective. 
This is going to be a most difficult under- 
taking, but unless it is worked out setting 
up parity prices for the farmers means 
very little. And when it is worked out 
it should be worked out in such a way as 
to give the farmers the full parity price, 
and not 75 percent or 90 percent of 
parity. Wecan no more put farming on 
a business basis, for instance, by giving 
the farmers 90 percent of parity than 
we can place industry upon a sound busi- 
ness basis by cutting industrial prices to 
9C percent of a fair selling price. 

IV. Farm subsidies 


We should continue our fight until 
farm subsidies are entirely eliminated. 
What the farmers want, and justice and 
fair dealings demand they have, is a fair 
price in the market place. The farmers, 
like everyone else engaged in business, 
want to look to the market place and not 
the Government for their pay. 

In conclusion let me express my thanks 
to the committee for the constructive 
and far-reaching legislation it reported 
out and to the House for its splendid co- 
awn in writing that legislation into 
aw. 

This Congress has certainly demon- 
strated its friendship for the farmers 
and I know the farmers are grateful. 





Compassion Would Help Cut Wrecks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following newspaper 
article: 


COMPASSION WouULD HELP Cur WRECKS 


An attitude of compassion and brotherly 
love on the part of drivers would do much 
to reduce highway accidents, believes Walter 
L. Williams, Winston-Salem, Route 4, who 
has been investigating highway casualties 
for about 15 years, Mr. Williams’ recommen- 
dation for a campaign by churches and civic 
groups to change the driver’s attitude has 
been sent to Gov. Gregg Cherry for presen- 
tation to the highway safety conference 
in Raleigh on Thursday, June 27. 

This idea of changing the attitude of driv- 
ers is an outgrowth of 15 years of accident 
investigation for insurance companies, and 
3 years of study and planning by Mr. Wil- 
liams. He feels that churches, Sunday 
schools, and civic groups could do a really 
important job in sponsoring a campaign to 
encourage the driver to follow the Biblical 
teaching, “Love thy neighbor.” 


EDUCATION FAILED 


Mr. Williams contends that campaigns for 
highway safety through education have 
failed for the past 25 years, and that high- 
way accidents are continuing to take a 
heavy toll. He believes that the only solu- 
tion to the problem lies in a change in 
attitude by the man behind the wheel. 
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This teaching of drivers could be done, 
Mr. Williams says, through safety signs 
carrying slogans and quotations that inspire 
in drivers an attitude of compassion. That 
is where the churches and civic groups would 
come in. They would place these signs in 
conspicuous places on the highways and at 
crossroads. 

Highway accident prevention, says Mr. 
Williams, is based on a fourfold program. 
Engineering, licensing, and enforcement are 
all important, but after these three have been 
carried through, the accident is referrable to 
the attitude of the driver. More than 90 
percent of the highway deaths are due to 
the driver’s attitude, says Mr. Williams. 


BROTHER’S KEEPER 


In discussing the outlook wanted in an 
automobile driver, Mr. Williams says that 
above all “instinctive and rational tenden- 
cies to save his fellow citizen from harm” 
should be cultivated. Mr. Williams scores 
the driver outlook which is summed up in 
Cain’s rhetorical question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” 

Mr. Williams says further that the self- 
interest motive used in industrial safety 
education does not tend to develop the right 
attitude in drivers. Nor is a courtesy cam- 
paign the answer to the problem, he says. 





Justice for the Veteran 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
rageous practices of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration in dealing with veterans 
who are seeking surplus materials to 
which they are legally entitled is a chap- 
ter of shame in the administration of the 
Federal Government. 

Many well documented cases of injus- 
tice to veterans have come to my atten- 
tion, and I am pressing for a thorough 
and vigorous investigation of every one 
of them. 

Veterans of my district feel they have 
not had a square deal from the War As- 
sets Administration, and they are right 
about this. Evidently this agency is 
choosing to ignore the inter: of the Con- 
gress to have a law on the books which 
would give veterans preference for sur- 
plus material. Veterans have been sent 
off on wild-goose chases from one end of 
the country to the other, while unscrupu- 
lous nonveterans, calling themselves busi- 
nessman are getting all the cream in- 
tended for our fighting men. 

As a veteran of World War I, I have 
had some experience with the way some 
people like to push the veterans around. 
It is a shame and disgrace, and not only 
should this practice cease at once, but 
the persons responsible should be brought 
to book and properly punished. 

Two outstanding veterans in my dis- 
trict who have interested themselves in 
cleaning up this mess, and who are pro- 
viding important evidence, are Alan 
Stevenson, of Utica, N. Y., past national 
commandant of the Marine Corps 
League, and Hollis A. Wilson, of Pulaski, 
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N. Y., of the New York State Division of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

I have presented this and other evi- 
dence to the House Select Committee 
Investigating Surplus Disposal and have 
requested a full investigation and hear- 
ings. That this investigation is already 
making some headway is evident in the 
recent announcement that there have 
been several shake-ups in the high and 
low command of the War Assets Admin- 
istration which deals with veterans. 

Public officials who deprive veterans of 
their rights should be given short shrift, 
and a full investigation of these bureau- 
crats by the Justice Department is also 
well in order, as is an investigation of 
these so-called businessmen who by devi- 
ous and underhand methods have a pipe- 
line to the surplus which rightfully be- 
longs to the veteran. This outrageous 
performance must be cleaned up at once, 
and I am pledged to the fullest and most 
vigorous efforts in this direction. 

As a further explanation of what is 
going on in this picture, I append an 
article by Mr. James C. Munn, an out- 
standing writer for the Associated Press 
at Washington. 

SurpLus Goops In AREA Depots APPALL UTI- 
caNn—Says Huce AMouUNT STILL IN VYOOR- 
HEESVILLE, SCHENECTADY, ALBANY 

(By James C, Munn) 

WASHINGTON, August 1—Many Members of 
Congress, including a number of New York- 
ers, say they are irked at the way the War 
Assets Administration is handling disposal 
of surplus property to veterans. 

Representative HapwEn C. Fuuier, Parish 
Republican, sums up in this wise: 

“I am not at all satisfied with the way 
surplus material is being handled. I want 
to see all veterans get a square deal and I 
am prepared to give my full support to a 
congressional investigation. 

“These bureaucrats (meaning WAA offi- 
cials) have a thousand regulations to prevent 
anyone from doing anything in a sensible 
way. That is how they keep themselves on 
the pay roll. * * * If any veteran who 
has a rough deal will write me about it, I 
will follow through as vigorously as I can.” 


OUTRAGEOUS PRACTICES 


Fuller is particularly bitter, he says, re- 
garding WAA’s outrageous practices whereby 
veterans are deprived of their just rights in 
permitting unscrupulous persons to prey 
upon the returned fighting men. 

FuLiLer said he had been informed by “an 
outstanding constituent” that a veteran went 
to Albany to pick up two bulldozers he had 
purchased. While there, he related, the vet- 
eran received a phone call from Rochester 
from a person who offered to buy the bull- 
dozers at $3,000 more than he had paid for 
them. 

FULLER’s informant conceded $3,000 profit 
“not to be a bad day’s pay,” but he asked: 

“How did this person in Rochester know 
that this veteran had made the purchase be- 
fore he even received the bulldozers?” 

The informant, Alan Stevenson, Utica, past 
national commandant of the Marine Corps 
League, also told Futter that he had visited 
surplus depots at Albany, Voorheesville, and 
Schenectady. He viewed at these places, he 
said, “an appalling amount” of material. 

“At one place,” he wrote, “I saw approxi- 
mately 125 10-ton Army wreckers that I am 
told cost taxpayers about $25,000 each. I 
also saw hundreds of trucks, jeeps, locomo- 
tives, rollers, generators, etc. 

“It is my understanding that these de- 
pots * * * are insignificant compared 
with other depots—Belle Mead, N. J., for 
example.” 





Futier declared that Chairman Staucutes, 
Democrat, of Missouri, of the House Com. 
mittee on Investigation of Surplus Property 
said that a “full inquiry” would be made into 
the examples of “misuse and misconduct” 
that he cited. 





American Veterans Protest Roxas Terror 
in Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Veterans of the Philippine 
campaign today sent a statement to 
President Truman praising the patriot- 
ism, courage, and self-sacrifice of Fili- 
pino guerrillas led by the Hukbalahap— 
People’s Anti-Japanese Army. 

Protesting the “inhuman campaign of 
extermination” now being waged by 
President Roxas against these guerrillas, 
the covering letter called on President 
Truman to withhold arms from the Phil- 
ippine Army and to protest the slaughter 
of innocent peasants. The letter charged 
that former collaborators who trait- 
orously served the Japanese are now in 
control of the government, and are try- 
ing to wipe out patriots who helped 
United States armed forces during the 
Japanese occupation and saved the lives 
of many Americans. 


The full text of the statement which 
was signed by 135 veterans follows: 


We, veterans of the United States armed 
forces who served in the Philippines, salute 
the Hukbalahap (People’s Anti-Japanese 
Army), leading Filipino guerrilla organiza- 
tion, and condemn the present campaign 
against it. 

We are part of the countless American 
servicemen and servicewomen who are alive 
today because of the heroism and self-sacri- 
fice of the Hukbalahap and other Filipino 
guerrilla fighters. That is a debt we shal! 
never forget. 

For more than 8 years the Hukbalahap 
were a constant thorn in the side of the 
Japanese. The WHukbalahap alone killed 
more than 25,000 Japanese, spies and trai- 
tors, and fought over 1,200 engagements 
with the enemy. Many towns and villages 
in central Luzon were liberated by the Huks 
without the firing of a single American shot. 
It was the Hukbalahap which provided the 
major forces for the thrilling attack which 
liberated the American prisoners of war at 
Cabanatuan, 

Expressing the sentiments of many Ameri- 
can fighting men, Major General Decker 
chief of staff of the United States Sixth 
Army, declared that the Huk is “one of the 
best fighting units I have ever known.” 

The Philippines are the only dependency 
in the Far East which produced a large 
guerrilla army; yet we continue to maintain 
great concentrations of American troops in 
the midst of this friendly, allied people. 
American arms have been loaned to Philip- 
pine armies directed by former collabo- 
rators, and the Bloom bill (H. R. 6572) pro- 
poses further arms to the Philippine armed 
forces. These arms are being used to ter- 





rorize the Huks. The Associated Press re- 
ported on May 5, 1946, that armed searching 
parties were roaming the countryside for 
Huks, 





Manuel Roxas, elected President of the 
Philippines thanks to United States inter- 
vention in his behalf, refuses to seat the 
Hukbalahap and Democratic Alliance leaders 
elected to the new Philippine Congress. 

Tomas Confessor, famous guerilla leader 
and new minority leader in the Philippine 
Senate, declared in May: “Fascism now is on 
the march in the Philippines, The majority 
party senators in the opening session, de- 
termined to curtail the rights of the minority, 
have taken pernicious antidemocratic steps.” 

GI's now stationed in the Philippines, at a 
meeting in May of the Manila Chapter of 
the American Veterans’ Committee, adopted 
a resolution paying tribute to the Hukbalahap 
as the representatives of “the finest sons of 
the Filipino people.” They condemned the 
“Fascist attack” of Filipino MP’s on the Fili- 
pino people and appealed to the American 
people to bring the campaign of “Fascist op- 
pression in the Philippines to an end.” 

As ex-GI’s who have learned the truth about 
the state of affairs in the Philippines first- 
hand, we endorse the appeal issued by the 
servicemen now in Manila. 

We call for an immediate end to the drive 
to wipe out the Huks, a drive being con- 
ducted by Filipino MP’s with American arms, 
who are still under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Army. 

We urge the prompt withdrawal of United 
States armed forces from the Philippines; 
we urge the defeat of the Bloom bill, H. R. 
6572. 

We urge the withdrawal of American aid 
and assistance to the Fascist forces, led by 
President Roxas, in the Philippines, 





“How Many Billions Were Given Away?” 
—Comptroller General Warren Before 
the Mead Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this time portions of an 
article by William Odlin, Jr., appearing 
in the Washington Times-Herald of July 
30, 1946, commenting on the testimony of 
Comptroller General Warren before the 
Mead committee and entitled “United 
States Lost Billions by Army’s Laxity, 
Warren Tells Probe”: 


UNITED STATES LOST BILLIONS BY ARMY’S LAXITY, 
WARREN TELLS PROBE 


(By William Odlin, Jr.) 


Senate war rackets investigators yesterday 
received from President Truman a new weap- 
on with which to battle fraudulent muni- 
tions dealers when the Chief Executive signed 
an order making the Internal Revenue return 
of every persOn in the country available for 
the scrutiny of Mead committee agents. 

This blanket authority came on the heels 
of testimony by Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren that even common decency was lack- 
ing in war contract settlements that have cost 
taxpayers billions of dollars in funds wasted 
and stolen. 


CAN CHECK PROFITEERS 


Income-tax inspection by the Senate prob- 
ers will result in their obtaining vital evi- 
dence on the shady dealings of war profi- 
teers before these individuals and corpora- 
tions know they are under investigation. 
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In the past the committee has been handi- 
capped in its investigation by the sudden 
disappearance of records and accounts just 
before their subpenas are presented. 

Warren took advantage of his appearance 
before the committee to flay the laxity of 
Federal war contract regulations that en- 
abled “everybody and his brother (to go) 
out to get the Government during the lush 
war years.” 

SCORED ARMY OFFICERS 


He reviewed his futile attempts to have en- 
acted legislation “to prohibit this nefarious 
practice” and scored Army officers “who were 
downright sociable” and engaged in after- 
hour pleasures with contractors with whom 
they were dealing. 

Policing powers of his Government Ac- 
counting Office were virtually nil because of 
the “abuse of vastly broadened authority 
given to the procurement agencies under the 
guise of war” and the “degeneration of moral 
standards which led inevitably to conditions 
such as this committee has uncovered,” War- 
ren declared. 

Using unusually blunt language for the 
head of an executive agency, Warren was vis- 
ibly angered by the break-down of fiscal safe- 
guards that the Government allowed during 
its greatest era of spending. 


OBTAINED CASH REFUNDS 


At one point he rose from his seat on the 
witness stand and waved a handful of papers 
from which he read the names of nationally 
known firms from which his auditors had 
enacted “cash on the barrel head” refunds of 
excess payments. 

He emphatically pointed out that the only 
type of contracts his auditors were allowed to 
check were cost-plus agreements, many of 
which were changed by Government repre- 
sentatives to fixed-price arrangements. Such 
a change prohibited a GAO check. 

Warren's condemnation of the Renegotia- 
tion Act, under which billions of dollars’ 
worth of war contracts were negotiated, was 
scathing. The act does not provide for the 
GAO to have power of audit on settlements 
determined under the act except when fraud 
is evident. 


LITTLE EVIDENCE OF FRAUD 


Under questioning by George Meader, chief 
committee counsel, Warren admitted that 
there would be little evidence of fraud unless 
some independent Government agency was 
allowed to scrutinize accounts of the con- 
tracting firms. 

In this type of agreement, he said, the 
GAO’s function is limited to “seeing that 
payments (limited or otherwise) wind up to 
be the total sum promised in the contract.” 

He mentioned that the Garsson brothers’ 
“paper empire,” whose $78,000,000 worth of 
Government contracts comprise the principal 
business on the committee’s agenda, benefited 
under this type of contract. 

Warren explained that the War Powers 
Act and the Presidential order placing it in 
effect gave contracting officers untold power. 

“Here,” he said, “is an example of the 
break-down of moral standards. 

“As far back as 1872, Congress enacted a law 
which banned former officers and employees 
of the Government from prosecuting pending 
claims against the United States within 2 
years after leaving the service. The law re- 
mained substantially unimpaired until the 
Revenue Act of 1943 made it largely inap- 
plicable to certain officers. Who were these 
officers? 

“Were they in the Department of Agri- 
culture or GAO? Of course not. They were 
the officers and employees of the War, Navy, 
and Treasury Departments, and the Maritime 
Commission, the big war procurement 
agencies.” 

SIMILAR ATTEMPTS BEFORE 


“In the Spanish-American War, a strong 
and determined effort was made to break 
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down this statute. In World War I there 
was a similar effort. This time it was broken 
down, and the chief leaders in breaking it 
down were the officers of the War Department. 

“There have been various efforts to restore 
the law, and the lobbying against the effort 
is terrific.” 

“By the Army?” asked FERcuson. 

“Yes,” Warren replied, “and by the Navy, 
Treasury, and Maritime Commission. 

“Now comes the last straw. They are not 
satisfied to wait until their connection with 
the Government is broken, but they want to 
come in and prosecute claims while still 
wearing the uniform of their country.” 


HAVE ACCESS TO RECORDS 


“Just last week, without a vote the Sen- 
ate adopted an amendment to the GI leave 
bill which would permit even officers on 
terminal leave to prosecute claims against 
the Government if they have not been 
directly connected with the subject matter. 

“They are not even waiting until they get 
out of uniform, but are working while they 
still have access to the records. 

“The ban against acting on matters with 
which they have been connected does not 
stop them. Jones can scratch Smith’s back 
and Smith can scratch Jones’. They can act 
as counsel, agent or attorney for any company 
they choose. 

“Personally I think it is damnable. 

“We have evidence and the names of three 
contracting and contract termination officers 
who, as soon as they had completed termina- 
tion (final settlement) of contracts, went to 
work for the companies whose contracts they 
had terminated.” 

“Is that becoming a custom?” 
Ferguson. 

“Yes,” answered Warren. 

Turning from the collection to the army 
contracts again, Warren praised the $1 a year 
men who came to Washington but conceded 
that some of them had favored their own 
companies with fat contracts. 

Telling of the “low moral standard” of 
some of those connected with war contracts, 
Warren read a report he had presented to 
another congressional committee: 

“Large numbers of contracting Officers are 
of proven inefficiency and incapacity. It has 
been Officially reported to me that a great 
many of them constantly fraternize with 
the contractor after working hours, golfing, 
dining, and wining with them.” 


SURPLUS SOLD AS SCRAP 


“These reports say that this intimate rela- 
tionship has the tendency to make them 
more liberal in their dealings with the con- 
tractor. In some instances they have ap- 
proved purchases far beyond the contract 
needs and the surplus resulting is sold for 
scrap.” 

In support of his insistence that the GAO 
should have accountants on the scene to 
audit all war contracts, Warren cited the 
following examples of how his men saved 
the taxpayers funds: 

“Boeing Aircraft Co—GAO auditors at 
contractor’s plant questioned failure of the 
contractor to credit the Government with 
refunds from vendors. As a result we col- 
lected and turned back into the Treasury 
$1,567,411 that the Treasury would never 
have seen had we not been there. 

“Lockheed Aircraft Corporation—Auditor 
at the contractor’s plant questioned failure 
to credit the Government with the value of 
Government-owned surplus sold to the con- 
tractor. As a result we collected $1,074,812.” 


CREDIT FOR BOMBER PARTS 


“Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp—Aud- 
{tors at the plant questioned the failure of 
the contractor to credit the Government with 
the value of parts removed from bomber 
planes converted to transport planes under 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, the said parts 
being retained by the contractor and used 
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in the performance of fixed price contracts— 
$2,367,909. 

“Bell Aircraft Corp.—Auditors at the plant 
questioned reimbursements to the contrac- 
tor for amortization charges. * * * Since 
such charges had been fully amortized under 
prior commercial and Government fixed price 
contracts—$1,299,000.” 

Warren continued with a long list of col- 
lections, all from Army contractors. 





Operation of the Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN--THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable in the 
United States of America that the oper- 
ations of the coal mines should continue 
under the direction of the United States 
Government. These mines were seized 
more than 2 months ago by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Julius A Krug. The 
Secretary, in turn, made a contract be- 
tween labor and the Government, labor 
being represented by John L. Lewis. 
The mine owners were not a party to the 
contract. 

There may be many conditions in 
which the operators of mines have dealt 
unfairly with their employees. The 
question involved here is not one of labor 
and capital but rather it is a question of 
governmental policy. If this is to be the 
policy of the Federal Government in the 
future that is before us, there is little 
likelihood that the free enterprise sys- 
tem can prevail. Surely risk capital will 
take for cover. There will be little busi- 
ness expansion and the country will have 
reason to be deeply concerned, regardless 
of the size of the business, lest it be dis- 
turbed by this governmental policy. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask per- 
mission to include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Federal Operation of Mines 
Held Precursor of Socialism,” by E. T. 
Leech, editor of the Pittsburgh Press, 
published in the New York World-Tele- 
gram, Monday, July 22, 1946: 

[From the New York World-Telegram of 

July 22, 1946} 

FEDERAL OPERATION OF MINES HELD PRECURSOR 
oF SocrIALIsmM—SEIzZED 2 MONTHS AGO, 
Owners Not Party In CONTRACT—CoURTS 
BexreveD STYMIED, UNIONS BEHIND POLICY 

(By E. T. Leech, editor, the Pittsburgh Press) 
PITTSBURGH, PA., July 22—Two months ago 


the Government seized the coal mines. It 
still has them. 

On the day before Memorial Day, Interior 
Secretary Krug made a labor contract be- 
tween the Government and John L. Lewis— 
a contract to which the mine owners were 
not a party and which they claim was 
reached without their knowledge or con- 
sent. The mines are still operating under 
that contract. 

No negotiations are going on between the 
union and the mine owners. Mr. Lewis is 
ona trip. There isn’t any indication when— 
if ever—the mines will be returned to pri- 
vate ownership. And there is increasing 
prospect that some of them never will be 
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NATIONALIZED BY DEFAULT 


With the passage of time it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that the coal mines have 
been virtually nationalized by default. It 
has been done without public approval or 
congressional legislation. 

What happened in England only after a 
national election and parliamentary action 
took place almost overnight in the United 
States by executive edict. One of the most 
momentous changes in our history was 
made in spite of our constitutional system 
of checks and balances, representative gov- 
ernment, and protection of property rights. 

It was done under legal fiction—the claim 
that America is at war. The coal mines are 
being run under war powers more than 14 
months after Germany surrendered and al- 
most a year since the surrender of Japan. 


FORMER OWNERS IGNORED 


The Government takes the position that 
the coal mines no longer belong to their 
former owners—and that their former own- 
ers have no rights as regards their operation. 

It even claims that the owners have no right 
to appeal to the courts. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. recently 
did go to court in an effort to keep the 
Government from entering into a union con- 
tract covering the foremen in its mines. 

Harry I. Rand, of the Department of Jus- 
tice, appeared before the United States Court 
for the District of Columbia as representative 
of the Coal Mines Administrator and the 
National Labor Relations Board. As part of 
his plea he declared: 

“It is our further position that even if 
the defendants (the Government) might be 
exceeding their powers under the statutes, 
the court has no authority to review the ac- 
tions taken by those defendants. 


COURT SEEN POWERLESS 


This seems to mean that even if the Gov- 
ernment seizes property illegally the courts 
can’t do anything about it. 

As for the position of the coal operators, 
Mr. Rand gave them the bum’s rush in these 
words: 

“It is our position essentially, first, that 
the United States Government, in the op- 
eration of properties which it constructs or 
acquires, has the same authority to do with 
those properties and to deal with respect to 
them as any private proprietor has, and that 
no stranger to the operation has the stand- 
ing in any court of law or court of equity 
to challenge the method of operation of these 
properties.” 

The “stranger to the operation” means the 
companies which actually owned the mines 
before they were seized—and which are still 
running them under Government direction 
because there isn’t anybody else able to do so, 

The coal operators have not only lost their 
mines—but they have become strangers to 
the business. 

This situation not only represents a mo- 
mentous change in our attitude toward pri- 
vate property—but it may involve an equally 
radical change in our system of collective 
bargaining. The strange part of it is that 
the union leaders don’t seem to realize that 
this easy disregard for property rights can 
also become an equal menace to union 
rights. 

There has been a tendency to follow the 
Lewis pattern in other labor disputes in- 
volving vital industries. This pattern is to 
force Government seizure of the properties 
so that a labor contract can be entered into 
directly with the Government rather than 
the owners—the belief being that the Goy- 
ernment will be more liberal. 

That pattern eventually would mean that 
the Government would make all important 
labor contracts. Wages, hours, and working 
conditions would become a matter of Gov- 
ernment policy—that is, of political manip- 
ulation—rather than of free collective bar- 
gaining. 





UNIONS COULD OVERPLAY HAND 


Such a development could end free collec. 
tive bargaining and lead to some form of 
state unionism, such as Germany and Italy 
had under Hitler and Mussolini. 

And where would the union leaders be 
then? 

The answer, of course, is that they would 
become “strangers to the operation” just as 
has happened to the mine owners. 

This question of what eventually happens 
to the coal mines is one of the most vital 
that has confronted the United States. It 
involves fundamenal questions of property 
and individual rights. It could—I don't say 
it will—be the start of a system of national 
socialism in this country. 

The next few months will tell. The wonder 
of it all thus far has been how easily the job 
was done under our constitutional system 
that has withstocd so many other attempted 
inroads, Just by a few words by one man. 





We March for Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad to have an opportunity to have 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
remarks, We March for Justice, an ad- 
dress made by Rabbi Edwart T. Sandrow 
at the Washington Monument on the oc- 
casion of the veterans’ rally held in 
Washington on July 15, 1946. 

On this occasion delegations from 
many posts of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States came to Washington 
to appeal to Members of Congress and the 
President for prompt consideration of 
the serious situation in Palestine. It was 
my privilege to meet with groups that 
came from my district in New Jersey 
and I was very much impressed with 
their sincerity and eagerness to do some- 
thing constructive. 

Many of them have friends and rela- 
tives who have suffered torture and death 
in the stricken areas of Europe and their 
desire for justice is enhanced by this per- 
sonal feeling of wrong which they have. 


More than 20 years ago, Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis in a mood of hopefulness and con- 
vinced of the just character of the world’s 
great democracies called upon America to 
make real the brotherhood of man. He said 
“The suffering of the Jews due to injustice 
continuing throughout nearly twenty cen- 
turies is the greatest tragedy in history. 
Never was the aggregate of such suffering 
larger than today. Never were the injustices 
more glaring.” A great American said that. 
Not today or yesterday. More than 20 years 
ago. Justice Brandeis felt that by deep 
sympathy, by a passion for the righteousness 
of the cause of the Jew and all oppressed 
peoples, America could become a more ef- 
fective instrument for democracy * * * 
That was in the years following the Balfour 
Declaration in which Great Britain promised 
the Jews a national home in Palestine using 
the following words: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object.” 





This statement was issued in the name 
of the British War Cabinet on November 2, 
1917. It was confirmed by joint resolution 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress of the United 
States, approved by President Woodrow Wil- 
son and by all Presidents since his day. 

If President Wilson and Justice Brandeis 
and other great prophets of democracy were 
alive, they would be shocked by the shame- 
ful, cold-blooded, and criminal disregard not 
only of promises made and repeated, but 
of the simple right of a suffering people to 
peace and freedom. 

That is why we veterans—men and wom- 
en—who have served in all branches of the 
armed forces of our beloved America are 
here today. We have come to Washington 
with the good wishes of millions of our 
Christian comrades who know us and with 
whom we fought side by side in all the bat- 
tle fronts of the world. Together—as Amer- 
icans—and with the air of our allies—the 
British, the Russians, the French, the Chi- 
nese, the unsung heroes of Czechoslovakia, 
of Greece, of the Philippines, and of Pales- 
tine—we have restored oppressed peoples to 
their homes. Prague is Czech. Brussels is 
Belgian. Paris is French. Warsaw is Polish. 
Only the European Jew remains in the 
shadow of homelessness. We are here to 
ask why. Why should that be? 

Al Smith, another great American, loyal 
to his religious and national heritage as we 
are to ours, often said, “Let’s look at the 
record.” What does our record show? Six 
million Jews, allies of our allies, were 
slaughtered in Europe by the Nazis and 
Fascists. These 6,000,000 were a blood offer- 
ing given by our people for a United Nations 
victory. These 6,000,000 were gassed, burned, 
buried alive. The whole world knows that. 
But we gave more than that. Over 1,000,000 
Jews fought in the armies of the United Na- 
tions alongside Protestants and Catholics. 

Five hundred and fifty thousand Ameri- 
can Jews were in the various branches of 
the Armed Forces of our country. Thousands 
were killed and wounded on every beach- 
head, island, and battlefront. We did our 
duty as loyal citizens of America and firm 
believers in America’s cause for which we 
staked our lives and our fortunes. Thous- 
ands of our faith were awarded decorations 
for valor and distinguished service. Many 
of you here today wear your decorations with 
just pride. More than that! Were the 
Poles Allies? Of course they were. And in 
the ranks of Polish legions were Jews, many 
of them coming from cities darkened by the 
horrible disgrace of recent pogroms. When 
the Free French were recruiting in the 
Middle East, a high response came from 
French Jews. And, wasn’t it Winston 
Churchill who spoke of the war effort of Jews 
within the British Empire and said “They 
rendered magnificent service.” There were 
Jews in the guerilla armies of Greece and 
Yugoslavia, of Norway and the Netherlands. 

Jews fought and died, for their own free- 
dom and for the salvation of a world which 
was becoming enslaved. They fought for 
those freedoms enunciated by the leaders 
of the United Nations. They believed in that 
design envisioned by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—a world where the Four Freedoms 
would become a reality. We fought so that 
the survivors of concentration camps who 
today degenerate physically and mentally 
can have a chance to rehabilitate their lives 
in a land which is home to them. They wait 
for pledges admitting them to that land to 
be fulfilled. 

Is it necessary to review pledges made by 
Britain and not kept? Promises rendered to 
the Jewish people in peace and in war; vows 
uttered, which, if kept, could have saved 
millions from gas chambers and crematories? 
We believed Britain when she assured us 
over a period of years that all “efforts would 
be made to facilitate the establishment of 
a national home for the Jewish people.” We 
accepted her assertions that commissions of 
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inquiry and Government studies would in 
the end enable her to fulfill her plighted 
word. When the Anglo-American commis- 
sion finally decided that a partial solution to 
the problem of the Jewish displaced persons 
in Europe was to transplant 100,000 of them 
to Palestine. Britain answered by assault 
and oppression. Instead of responding to 
the demands of justice and suffering, instead 
of remembering that in Palestine Britain 
and the United Nations had their staunchest 
allies among the Jewish population, the Brit- 
ish wantonly attacked Jewish settlements, 
imprisoned Jewish leaders, herded men and 
women into concentration camps—while the 
100,000 waited in vain for admission to the 
only place to which they desire to go; to 
Palestine, where 600,000 Jews—resolute, 
strong, hard-working, democratic—await 
them. 

We veterans know what role Palestine has 
played in the war effort. So do the British 
people, even though their leaders have made 
a dishonest effort to hide the true facts from 
them. The British pecple know that during 
the war “services were accepted by His Majes- 
ty’s Government from Jews in Palestine— 
some of which put the highest demands on 
the courage and loyalty of the men and 
women chosen to carry them out.” Prof. 
L. B. Namier, of the University of Manchester, 
England, tells us that Palestine Jews “were 
parachuted into German-occupied territories, 
where some of them paid the supreme pen- 
alty under torture. * * * Members of 
Haganah (the Jewish self-defense units which 
Jews in Palestine will never surrender) went 
ahead of the British forces in Syria to cap- 
ture strategic bridges. * * * When the 
British Army in Palestine required specially 
trained men for technical work or men to 
answer sudden calls, they would apply to the 
Jewish agency and, in the first place, to 
Moshe Shertok, now imprisoned.” 

The only genuine allies the United States 
had in the Middle East were the Jews of 
Palestine. Jews created war industries. 
Until the Mediterranean was cleared of the 
enemy, Palestine was the only place where 
British ships were repaired—machine parts, 
medicines, optical instruments manufac- 
tured. Between thirty and forty thousand 
Jews were in the military service. The rest 
of the Jewish population made Palestine the 
arsenal of democracy in the Middle East. 
Jews went sugarless, eggless, meatless for a 
United Nations victory. No other people in 
Palestine or its environs made such sacri- 
fices. And for this war effort, Jewish 
Agency members are imprisoned and Jewish 
colonies turned into trenches and barracks, 
Some of you here today remember those colo- 
nies. You and many of your Christian 
buddies wanted furloughs in Palestine when 
you served in France, Italy, North Africa, 
Iran, etc. Why? Because only in that 
small land were you able to find modern, 
hygienic accommodations—only there were 
three modern hospitals and clinics and the 
cleanliness that marks a progressive society. 

We came here today to cry out, with all the 
energy we can muster up, against the in- 
justices to which our people have been sub- 
jected. We refuse to stand idly by and see 
pledged words broken. That is not why we 
went to war. There can be no peace for us 
as Americans while hundreds of thousands 
of our people are trapped on a continent 
where they have known much sorrow and 
tragedy these last years since the First World 
War. They must go home, and that home 
must be Palestine. We are not here to argue 
politics. We are here to present a clear case 
of justice and humanitarianism. We call 
upon our Government to demand of Great 
Britain, for those people Americans will be 
taxed to meet the British loan, that the 
unanimous recommendation of the Anglo- 
American Commission to bring 100,000 Jews 
to Palestine be implemented immediately. 
These people must be permited to leave the 
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lands where they were and are persecuted, to 
take up life anew in a community whose arms 
open for a hearty welcome to them. We 
are proud that President Truman has, in the 
face of British duplicity and delay, repeated- 
ly stated his desire to save these lives. It 
was our commander-in-chief who in asking 
for this humanitarian step asserted America’s 
true destiny as a great democratic power. 
We look to our President to arouse the con- 
science to the end that 100,000 Jews may 
be admited to Palestine immediately, and 
that the solemn promise made to the 
Jews of Palestine, who have shown exem- 
plary self-discipline and self-sacrifice, as well 
as to the Jewish people everywhere may be 
honored. 

That is why we have come to Washington 
from all parts of the country. That is why 
we have marched. The whole problem of 
human dignity and freedom brought us here. 
That is why we will not rest until peace 
comes to the Jew and to mankind. 





Senseless and Highhanded Interference 
by the Children’s Bureau 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a news 
story and an editorial from St. Paul, 
Minn., papers as a sample of the appar- 
ently incurable tendency on the part of 
some Federal bureaus to want to extend 
Federal control over welfare activities 
which properly belong and are under the 
direction of the individual States. The 
Congress appropriates money to assist 
the States in their own child-welfare pro- 
grams, not to dominate or control those 
programs. No authority is given by Con- 
gress for the Children’s Bureau to exer- 
cise such dominance and its urges in that 
direction should be restrained: 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of July 
29, 1946] 


CHARGES HURLED IN CHILD WELFARE FUND DIS- 
PUTE—WASHINGTON POLICY HIT AS BUREAU- 
CRATIC—-KATHARINE LENROOT FLAYED FOR 
WITHHOLDING ALLOTMENT 


The Federal Children’s Bureau at Washing- 
ton was charged today with withholding 
child-welfare funds from Minnesota through 
a bureaucratic move to obtain unjustified in- 
fluence in welfare administration in this 
State. 

Source of the charge is Jarle Leirfallom, 
director of the Minnesota division of social 
welfare. 

He leveled the accusation at Katharine 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, as 
a result of the Bureau's action in withhold- 
ing a $90,000 allotment for child-welfare 
work in rural Minnesota. 

The Bureau today agreed to release allot- 
ments due for work until October 1, but the 
controversy continues unsettled. 

Leirfallom said today that the basis of the 
argument is a demand by the Bureau that 
the State set up minimum civil-service re- 
quirements, meeting standards fixed by 
Washington, for employment of child-welfare 
personnel. 

The Children’s Bureau insists on these 
minimum standards while at the same time 
admitting that administration of child wel- 
fare work in this State is perfectly satis~ 
factory, Leirfallom asserted. 
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“Miss Lenroot is sticking her nose into 
something that is none of her business,” 
Leirfallom said today. “She has no criticism 
whatever of the way we handle child wel- 
fare work, but, nevertheless, she insists on 
regulating employment of personnel. 

“We don’t have minimum civil-service re- 
quirements for personnel because we don’t 
think they are necessary. We employ our 
workers under standards of experience, proved 
performance and examinations. 

“We don't believe a person has to have 
4 years at Vassar or be a Yale graduate to 
be qualified to fill a position.” 

Leirfallom also set forth that unde: Fed- 
eral statutes affecting the allotments, no 
civil-service system of any kind is required, 
much less minimum standards. 

“We've got the civil-service system and 
the Bureau admits our adriinistration is on 
a high level,” he said. “There is no justifica- 
tion of any kind for the Bureau’s stand in 
this matter. 

“Miss Lenroot is attempting to gain in- 
fluence for the Federal bureaucracy in some- 
thing that is entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the State of Minnesota.” 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press of 
July 30, 1946] 


SENSELESS AND HIGHHANDED 


The Federal Children’s Bureau is worship- 
ing form for form’s sake in its dispute with 
the Minnesota Social Welfare Division cver 
the Federal allotment for child welfare work 
in rural areas of the State. The two agencies 
disagree on rules concerning State person- 
nel engaged in this work. There is no dis- 
pute, however, as to the quality of child 
welfare work in this State. The quality is 
high. The Federal agency simply objects to 
ths way the State agency gets good results. 
It wants more arbitrary standards to deter- 
mine whether the personnel is qualified. 

Such senseless disputes lend credence to 
to charges recently made by a witness before 
the House Labor Subcommittee, who accused 
the Federal Children’s Bureau of being so 
immersed in administrative operating de- 
tails that it loses sight of its reason for ex- 
istence, which is to promote child welfare. 
One of the charges is more serious. It is that 
the Bureau has become more interested in ex- 
tension of its authority than in child wel- 
fare. This also is essentially the accusation 
made by Director Leirfallom, of the Min- 
nesota Social Welfare Division. 

Whatever the motives of the Federal bu- 
reau, it is clearly allowing petty details to 
get in the way of the program it is supposed 
to be administering. With almost equal cer- 
tainty, it is attempting to dictate in matters 
in which it has no proper authority. 

These are the faults which bring bureau- 
cracy into disrepute and make bureaucrats 
out of conscientious public servants almost 
without their own recognition of the fact. 





Draining the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World of July 30, 
1946, is a good statement of the high ap- 
preciation the public is pleased to.express 
for the testimony given by Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren in his recent ap- 
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pearance before the Congressional in- 
vestigating committee: 
DRAINING THE TREASURY 


According to Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren, the cost-plus system “is the greatest 
device ever invented for pumping out the 
Treasury.” He was alluding to the great 
profits due to cost plus and to the double pay 
drawn by many and the general run-around 
given the fiscal authorities. 

Mr. Warren's testimony is of high value. 
He has been before the committees several 
times and the country generally has seen the 
purport of his statements. Apparently he 
believed a better system of auditing—a re- 
quirement that everything go through the 
Accounting Office—would prevent great abuse 
and save an indefinite number of billions of 
dollars. He says the auditing department 
is “the last bulwark against unbridled and 
illegal expenditures of public funds.” 

Specifically, the Comptroller complained 
about high officials of the Government ac- 
cepting lavish entertainment from con- 
tractors and agents at the same time draw- 
ing good expense accounts from the Govern- 
ment. This was apparently in allusion to 
disclosures in the war-profits investigations. 
Many an Official, many a high officer in the 
Army, was transported, fed, wined and other- 
wise beguiled on a double schedule. Mean- 
while the country was dishing out money by 
the barrel. 

The liberalization of Government contract 
practice in wartime was probably necessary, 
but it has been carried to a ruinous extreme. 
The procurement agencies got too many 
powers and too-broad powers. The current 
scandals are just one of the outcroppings of 
that license. Congress will probably be 
urged to pass some more antiprofit acts, and 
the munition inquiry should aid materially 
in bringing this about. The cost-plus sys- 
tem was the villain of the peace in World 
War I and World War II and is still prosper- 
ing. 





A Plea for Human Rights for the Baltic 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN GORSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein a plea for human 
rights for the Baltic States, which was 
published by the League for the Liber- 
ation of Lithuania: 


A PLEA FOR HUMAN RIGHTS FOR THE BALTIC 
STATES 


In the name of justice, for which millions 
have fought and thousands never returned, 
we beseech you to put an end to the suffer- 
ing, degradation, denial of freedom, liberty 
and independence to those who are entitled 
to it by our own and our allied commit- 
ments in the Atlantic Charter, the “four free- 
doms” and many utterances made by our 
leaders. 

The war is over, yet the same concentra- 
tion camps that were operated by the Nazis 
are full again, supervised by the Soviets. 
Many of the occupants are Fascists or those 
who sought refuge from the Soviet brand of 
liberation, which spelled liquidation or de- 
portation to Siberian labor camps for no 
other reason save that they refused to sub- 
scribe to the communistic way of life. 

The countries that were occupied by ag- 
gression for the sole purpose of war con- 





tingency, are still occupied and its people 
are denied their inalienable rights to free. 
dom and independence. 

The Peace Conference now in session jin 
Paris should place the question of the Ba}. 
tic States on its agenda as a real test case. 
This will prove to them and the world that 
the United Nations is a factor in instituting 
and preserving a just peace, but not peace at 
a price of annihilation of smaller nations, 
and creation of a superdictatorship, where 
all human rights are denied. 

We, as Americans of Lithuanian descent, 
representing over one million Americans, re- 
spectfully request that the American dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference demand that 
Soviet Russia withdraw its armies and al] 
other agencies from Lithuania and the Bal- 
tic States, that they repatriate all the pris- 
oners and deportees from Siberia and other 
parts of the USSR, and that we allow al! the 
refugees, now in American and British zones 
of occupation in Germany and elsewhere, to 
return to a free and independent Lithuania, 
under supervision of Allied commission and 
then allow the Lithuanian nation to con- 
duct a free and unmolested election, so as 
to form a government such as the Lithua- 
nian nation desires, without the coercion or 
duress of foreign occupational armies. 

The war is over. We are feeding these 
refugees who could feed themselves, and be 
happier for it, if they had a free country to 
return to. They would become useful to 
themselves and to their fellow men. The 
United Nations should take a firm stand and 
demand justice and avoid appeasement, tem- 
porizing, and power politics, thus demon- 
strating its right of existence. 

We fought for freedom of man; now it is 
up to our leaders, to see to it that a just 
peace is established and maintained. In 
conclusion, wé beg you, in the name of hu- 
manity and justice, to use your good offices to 
establish justice and freedom for all sup- 
pressed nations and to live up to our peace 
aims. 

We have the honor to remain, 

Yours very truly, ; 

League for the Liberation of Lith- 
uania: J. J. Zuris, K. S, Karpius, 
Dr. J. J. Sims, J. J. Smailis, Joseph 
Kripas, A. S. Treciokas, J. J. Bach- 
unas; American Lithuanian Mis- 
sion: Anthony A. Olis, Al._G. 
Kumskis, P. J. Zuris, Dr. M. J. 
Colney, Vyt. Abraitis, J. Tysliava. 





RFC Loans to Kaiser Interests 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
with further reference to my remarks in 
reference to the enormous financial 
assistance by this administration to the 
Kaiser interests through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and other 
means, I include at this point in the 
Recorp a brief dispatch by the Associated 
Press appearing in the Washington Post 
of August 2, 1946: 

ROOSEVELT-KAISER TICKET CONSIDERED IN 1944— 
ROSENMAN 

New York, August 1—Judge Samuel . 
Rosenman, adviser to the late President 
Roosevelt, said today that for a short time 
in 1944 the wartime President “was thinking 
of Henry J. Kaiser—as a liberal industrial- 











ist—as a possible Vice Presidential candi- 
date.” 

Rosenman’s comment was made in connec- 
tion with an article in the current issue of 
Collier’s magazine in which Writer Lester 
Velie said “political machine bosses turned 
thumbs down” on Kaiser. 

The former Presidential adviser declined 
further comment on the magazine story 
which said that Kaiser was summoned to 
Hyde Park by the President in July 1944 to 
learn that Mr. Roosevelt “looked on him 
favorably for Vice President.” 





Petroleum Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert the 
following letter addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Decontrol Board of OPA by 
the preseident of the Independent Petro- 
leum & Consumers Association of Cali- 
fornia. The letter is self-explanatory. 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM AND 
CONSUMERS ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 30, 1946. 
Hon. Roy L. THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Board of Decontrol, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: While the measure 
extending the life of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration may not be all that could be 
desired, it does plainly and definitely reflect 
the intent of the Congress to return our 
country to its constitutional basis of free 
enterprise for all industry under the natural 
and immutable law of supply and demand. 
The creation of the Board over which you 
preside is the clearest proof of that intent. 

In good time the petroleum industry will 
come under the scrutiny of the members of 
your honorable Board, and you will find it 
well organized, both for efficiency and open- 
market price control. The efficiency was 
demonstrated throughout the period of war 
emergency, with all abortive attempts at 
Government control proving a hindrance in- 
stead of an aid, and with the price structure 
frozen under the OPA despite the constantly” 
mounting costs of production, processing, 
and distribution. 

We believe that the balance between the 
independents and the major organizations in 
the oil industry is responsible for the com- 
petitive open market which has been main- 
tained through the years, with the prewar 
price of gasoline (the price today) plus taxes, 
remaining at the same level it was four dec- 
ades ago, when the general use of automotive 
power began to increase the demand for the 
product which is so vitally important to our 
way of life at the moment. Can this be said 
of any other product in general demand? 

In California we have been fortunate in 
maintaining the independent-major organ- 
ization balance without any governmental 
control (except that of the war emergency), 
even though the independents have twice 
been forced to invoke the referendum to 
turn back State control which might have . 
taken the form of major monopoly. 

And here let me call attention to the fact 
that although the petroleum industry of 
California has been entirely free from gov- 
ernmental control over a period of 30 days, 
there has been no rise whatever in the price 
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of crude petroleum or its products. Cer- 
tainly this shows no disposition toward an 
inflationary stampede or a runaway market, 
and permit me to venture the prediction 
that there will be none. 

For upward of 3 years a reasonable rise in 
the price of petroleum and its products has 
been clearly indicated by reason of increased 
costs, and cannot longer be denied, either 
with or without artificial control, if the in- 
dustry is expected to maintain production 
and exploration. 

Authoritative data is immediately avail- 
able for all phases of the petroleum indus- 
try—production, demand and reserves, im- 
ports and exports. Today demand for gaso- 
line is at an all-time peak. People are pour- 
ing over the border into California in un- 
precedented numbers—the vacation-hungry 
and the prospective settler—the great ma- 
jority motor-borne and buyers of gasoline. 

Press dispatches inform us that the first 
use of our British loan will be for the pur- 
chase of gasoline, and due to war disloca- 
tions in petroleum-producing and proces- 
sing centers abroad, undoubtedly England 
will look to this country for her increasing 
supplies of gasoline. 

All these are matters to be considered by 
a fact-finding body, together with the ca- 
pacity and the ability of an industry to meet 
demand, and we ask that you file this com- 
munication for reference in connection with 
any inquiry which your board may conduct. 
We pledge you to do our best to furnish any 
information which you may require as to all 
phases of the industry in California. 

Very truly yours, 
INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM & 
CONSUMERS ASSN., 
By J. A. Smitu, President. 





Elections in Tennessee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 13, 1946, Congressman JOHN 
JENNINGS, Jr., of Tennessee, brought to 
the attention of this body the deplorable 
conditions prevailing in Tennessee where 
Democratic election officials by fraud 
and terror have been depriving citizens 
of the right to vote. Repeatedly, he 
gave notice of the unlawful conditions 
there existing. I direct your attention 
to the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page A4099, page A4147, and 
page A4151. Again on July 20, Repre- 
sentative JENNINGS referred to the sub- 
ject on pages A4293, A4298, and A4301. 

Evidence of what happened through the 
conspiracy of the two Democratic election 
commissioners in the appointment of officers 
and in the conduct of the November 1944 
election for the election of presidential elec- 
tors and a Members of Congress is in the 
hands of the Department of Justice and has 
been prior to and subsequent to the Novem- 
ber elections of 1944. If any prosecutions re- 
sult they must be in the Federal court. None 
can be had in the criminal court for McMinn 
County. All the machinery for the enforce- 
ment of the law in McMinn County is abso- 
lutely under the control of the machine. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, on July 24 Repre- 
Sentative JENNINGS again told the House 
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of corrupt conditions prevailing in Ten- 
nessee and as to which the Department 
of Justice failed to act. See the Appendix 
to the Recorp on page A4368 for remarks 
under the title, “Bullies of the Ballot Box 
and Thieves of Elections Prepare To 
Again Rob the People of McMinn County 
of Their Right To Vote.” The evidence 
submitted by Judge JENNINGS also 
touched upon “the attitude of the Tru- 
man administration toward the purity of 
the ballot box” in reference at page 

A4151 of the Appendix to the Recorp. It 

is time we took notice of the Crump and 

Pendergast machines and the political 

manipulations of these people in high 

place. 

Yesterday, August 1, the State-wide 
primaries were held in Tennessee. Rep- 
resentative JENNINGS’ predictions have 
been borne out in full. How long are the 
American people to tolerate an admin- 
istration of justice which fails to act 
when action is clearly required? How 
long are our laws to be administered to 
suit the private interpretations of officials 
of the Department of Justice who disre- 
gard their plain duty or who pervert the 
expressed will of Congress to partisan 
political ends? I hold in my hand the 
Washington Post for Friday, August 2, 
1946, bearing a front page, five-column 
headline reading “Veterans Storming 
Jail in Tennessee Vote Fray; State 
Guard Called Out.” 

A deputy has been killed. A score have 
been wounded. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the entire article, 
which follows: 

VETERANS STORMING JAIL IN TENNESSEE VOTE 
Pray—STATE GUARD CALLED OUT—DEPUTY 
KILLED, ScorE WoUNDED—GI-FuSION TICKET 
BuCKED MACHINE 
ATHENS, TENN., August 1—A crowd esti- 

mated at 1,000 persons stormed the two- 

story jail here tonight with tommy guns, 

rifles, shotguns, and pistols and killed a 

deputy sheriff standing guard with other offi- 

cers entrenched in and around the red-brick 
building. At least 20 persons had been 
wounded in the rioting. 

At Nashville, Col. Hilton Butler tonight 
ordered the Tennessee State Guard to this 
riot-torn city in eastern Tennessee. The 
Sixth Regiment, which has troops in Chat- 
tanooga, was dispatched toward the scene. 

The slain officer was lying in the jailhouse 
yard in the line of fire and no one could get 
to the body to identify him. 

Gunfire rattled from the crowd and was 
returned from some 200 officers barricaded in 
the jail. 

Scores of war veterans were among the mob 
attacking the jail. 

Their leader, Jim Buttran, was directing 
their fight from the headquarters of the GI 
Nonpartisan League. The disorders were the 
result of a bitter county primary fight. 

THREATEN TO KILL HOSTAGES 

Deputies inside the jail shouted to the 
crowd that, unless the assault ceased, three 
of the war veterans being held would be shot 
and killed. 

About a score of war veterans had been ar- 
rested during the afternoon and early eve- 
ning as the result of fist fights between two 
election factions 

Two of the hostages whom they threatened 
to kill were Tom Dooley, son of an Athens 
auto dealer, and Felix Herrod, son of a gro- 
ceryman. 

Hundreds of war veterans from Blount 
County were reported en rote here to aid 
the crowd assaulting the jail. They were 
coming by cars and busses. 

The disorders here followed the killing of 
Jake Tipton, 65, who was shot to death in 
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Backwoods Vale precinct in adjoining Mon- 
roe County. It was not known immediately 
if his death was connected with the trouble 
here. 

Lowell F. Arterburn, publisher of the 
Athens Post-Athenian, said he could hear 
shots being fired from behind his newspaper 
plant and also two blocks away near the city 
jail. 

“It looks like we are right in the middle,” 
Arterburn said. 

(The Associated Press, from Chattanooga, 
said Sheriff Pat Mansfield of McMinn County 
at 9 p. m., had broken off a telephone con- 
versation with the words “I can’t talk any 
more—there’s mob violence here at the 
county jail right now.”—Editor’s note.) 

Arterburn said there were some 2,000 per- 
sons milling about the streets. At least a 
score of fist fights were in progress, he said. 

The disorders were the aftermath of a 
bitter election fight between candidates of 
the incumbent Democratic machine here and 
a fusion ticket of war veterans, supported by 
Democrats opposed to the machine and also 
by Republicans. 

At least 1,000 persons were surrounding the 
two-story brick jail where between 10 and 
20 of the war veterans were being held. 

Shortly before 10 o’clock one of the vet- 
erans, or a GI supporter, fired a rifle shot 
through the jail window and demanded that 
the veterans being held be released one at a 
time. 

The jailors refused and the crowd opened 
up. 
At least 40 to 50 shots were fired into the 
jail. 

The crowd outside the jail had rifles, pistols, 
tommy guns, and tear gas. 

Sheriff Pat Mansfield, a candidate for the 
State Senate on the regular ticket, said he 
had 300 armed special deputies on the scene. 

Seven of the deputies were beaten and 
taken from town late today by members of 
the GI fusion faction and were being held 
as hostages. 

The seven had been guarding a voting pre- 
cinct in the city light and water building and 
allegedly had threatened two poll watchers 
on hand there for the veterans. 

The two watchers, Charles Scott, Jr., and 
Ed Vestal, escaped from the building when 
two Athens newspapermen, Lowel F. Arter- 
burn and Neal Ensminger, of the Athens 
Post-Athenian, showed up to ask how the 
voting was going. Scott and Vestal in fleeing 
plunged through a glass door. They hurried 
to a hospital and were treated for cuts. 
Then 6cott got in his car and raced out of 
town. , 

When word of the incident spread groups 
of war veterans raced to the water and light 
building and attacked the seven deputies 
there, mauling them severely and taking 
them away as hostages. 

Another injured was a 50-year-old Negro 
farmer, Thomas Gillespie, who was shot by 
one of the special deputies. 

ONE SLAIN, SEVERAL HURT IN TENNESSEE 
COUNTIES 


MADISONVILLE, TENN., August 1.—Election 
day violence flamed in Monroe and McMinn 
Counties today, where bipartisan GI tickets 
opposed Democratic incumbents for county 
Offices. 

One man was slain and two wounded in 
Monroe County and others were reported 
wounded in McMinn. 

Jake Tipton, about 60, was shot to death 
in front of the Rural Vale voting place near 
Tellico Plains. 

Officers at the county jail here reported 
early tonight no arrests have been made in 
connection with the shooting. 

“I was told it was the result of an ‘old 
grudge,’” said C. H. Biereley, funeral home 
operator, who said he answered a summons 
for an ambulance at Rural Vale, but found 
Tipton dead when he arrived. 


Biereley said he did not know what con- 
nection, if any, the killing had with the 
election. 

At Sweetwater, hospital attachés said Clyde 
Lindsey of Vonore, Tenn., had been admitted 
for treatment of knife wounds about the 
head and said he was “still in shock.” A boy 
named Johnson was treated for knife wounds 
and released. 

The Foree Hospital at Athens, Tenn., listed 
two victims of violence in McMinn County. 
They were identified as Bob HWHairrell of 
Athens, who was treated for head wounds, 
and Tom Gillespie, who received treatment 
for a bullet fired into the left side of his back. 


Amvets Assist Bruce Campbell Obtain 
His Veteran Reemployment Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
case of Bruce Campbell, former out- 
fielder with the Washington, D. C., base- 
ball club has made veterans’ reemploy- 
ment rights history and maybe the prec- 
edent that future cases will be decided 
upon. 

Although the Amvets toos a prominent 
part in this case, much credit is due to 
the initiative of sports columnist, Shirley 
Povich, author of This Morning in the 
Washington Post, who help in obtaining 
fair play. 

Following is Mr. Povich’s story on the 
Bruce Campbell case dated June 24, 1946: 


Doubt that Judge Black’s ruling will stand 
up has already been expressed by one club 
owner who adds that “it is one of those deli- 
cate decisions that may have to be argued 
clear up to the Supreme Court.” If that is 
the typical reaction of the club owners, it is 
as ill-timed, unbecoming, and feeble a post- 
war squawk as could possibly be made. 

Like many another club, the Washington 
team has given the back of its hand to the 
returning war veteran who came back to his 
baseball job and discovered he wasn’t wanted 
any longer. What happened to Bruce Camp- 
bell, who got out of the Army at the age of 
36 and reported hack to the Nats under the 
impression he had a job for at least a year 
under guaranty of the GI bill of rights? 

This is what happened to Campbell: The 
Nats kept him in training with pay for 30 days 
and then handed him a notice that he was 
getting 10 days’ warning and his discharge. 
Campbell left the camp jobless. He didn’t 
squawk, probably because baseball players are 
inured to that sort of thing. But Judge Black 
is now telling Campbell and others that the 
law is on their side—that the GI bill of rights 
protects ball players, too. 

Organized baseball has been getting away 
with contract inequities for so long that it 
permitted itself last winter to make the most 
astounding declaration I’ve ever known. In 
the face of the GI bill of rights, the club own- 
ers came out of a December session with 
Commissioner Chandler and announced they 
had decided to guarantee returning war vet- 
erans a fair trial at their old job with a 
minimum of 30 days’ pay. 

Here was baseball attempting to set itself 
up as sOmething apart from the rest of the 
employers of the United States and actually 
thinking it was entitled to some kind of a 
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bow for its munificence in guaranteeing 1 
month’s salary to returning GI’s. How the 
club owners ever thought they could get away 
with it I don’t know, but they tried it ang 
were getting away with it until Judge Black 
jacked them up the other day._ 

Rather than squawk about it now, organ. 
ized baseball should accept Judge Black's 
ruling and slink away from the issue. After 
all of the owners’ high-sounding phrases and 
pride-taking in the great number of bali- 
players who did go into the service, they were 
among the quickest to forget. 

Baseball didn’t suffer from the war. The 
owners ought to be grateful for escaping so 
lightly. There were enough IV-F’s and family 
men to man the teams, and gate receipts 
went up at the same time that player pay 
rolls went down. The public didn’t squawk 
at inferior baseball by inferior players and 
in dozens of cases the owners were relieved 
of the high salaries of the better players did 
go to war. When pullman travel was for- 
bidden, the players took the coaches at an- 
other expense saving for the owners. 

The point is made that most returning 
players asked for and received more money 
than they drew before the war, and that may 
be true, but it is equally and significantly 
true that the owners hiked their admission 
prices after the war, also. 

What has happened is that the club own- 
ers have been characteristically unsmart. 
The salaries that they saved by cutting loose 
the comparative few GI’s who slowed up in 
the armed services are an insignificant item 
compared to the poor light in which baseball 
now finds itself. Of some people it can be 
said they know the price of everything and 
the value of nothing. 


The above story was enclosed in a let- 
ter to Robert McLaughlin, national leg- 
islative director of Amvets, which re- 
veals the work done by the Amvets in 
assisting Bruce Campbell to obtain his 
veterans’ reemployment rights: 


AMVETS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30, 1946. 
Mr. RosBert E. McLAUGHLIN, 
National Legislative Director, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: Much has been written and said 
lately about the action of Clark Griffith, pres- 
ident of the Washington American League 
Baseball Club, in releasing Bruce Campbell 
upon his return from 3 years as a buck ser- 
geant in the Army Air Forces. As you may 
know, Campbell enlisted (he was not eligible 
for the draft) at the close of 1942 after play- 
ing in 122 games and having the thir! high- 
est batting average of any player on the club 

In 1946 he returned to the Washington 
baseball club. He started seven games in 
spring training and appeared in five others 
as a pinch hitter. He batted 314 and played 
errorless ball. In his last game as a member 
of the club he hit two singles and one home 
run. Yet he was released by Griffith before 
the season opened for the stated reason that 
he was making too much money ($9,000 a 
year). 

In championing the cause of Bruce Camp- 
bell in the courts of the United States, the 
District of Columbia Amvets wish to ac- 
knowledge the encouragement we have re- 
ceived from the fair and fearless sports col- 
umn entitled “This Morning” which Shirley 
Povich writes for the Washington Pot. 
Povich, a war correspondent who was injured 
in combat during some of the fiercest fight- 
ing of the war in the Pacific, began crusading 
against GI injustices as soon as the boys 
started coming home, and before Amvets 
really was organized. 

I enclose the column that aroused our in- 
terest in tre Campbell case, and recommend 
it to you for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as worthy of national recognition 0! 4 








sports writer who not only believes in, but 
who fights for the American principle of fair 
play. 
- Sincerely yours, 
Ray SAWYER, 
Department Commander, 
Washington (D.C.) Amvets. 


The following is a news story from the 
Washington Post which tells the final 
action taken by Clark Griffith, owner of 
the Washington, D. C., Nationals in 
granting Bruce Campbell his full salary 
under his original contract: 


PRECEDENT SEEN AS CAMPBELL WINS PAY CASE— 
GRIFF SILENT 


Clark Griffith had no comment to make 
today on his settlement -of the salary claim 
of Bruce Campbell, former Nat outfielder, 
who was sent to the minors when he re- 
turned from Army service, but baseball men 
believe the case has set a precedent that 
will result in many similar claims. 

Under the terms of the agreement reached 
yesterday, Campbell, in effect, will be paid 
a major league salary for playing on a minor 
league team. He will report to the Minne- 
apolis club of the American Association, 
where he will be paid $9,000, the same sum 
he received while in the Nats’ lineup in 1942. 
Griffith will make up the difference between 
what would be Campbell’s regular pay for 
Minneapolis and the $9,000 figure Campbell 
estimates this as $5,000 out of Griffith's 
pocket. 

Final settlement came at a meeting in the 
Washington club owners office attended by 
Grifith, Campbell, United States Attorney 
Erward M. Curran and William A. Roberts, 
Campbell’s attorney. The settlement 
brought to a conclusion a campaign initi- 
ated by Amvets, an organization of World 
War II veterans, 


This case is an encouraging sign in the 
sports world and, in fact, in all types of 
reemployment of returning veterans. I 
am sure all Members of the House of 
Representatives join with me in express- 
ing my congratulations to all those who 
had a part in bringing fair play to Bruce 
Campbell, 





The Atom Bomb 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate on the legislation pertaining to 
the atomic bomb I made reference to the 
fact that the first announcement of the 
Scientific discoveries which produced the 
bomb was made at a conference at George 
Washington University. 

The chain of events which led to the 
first announcement in the United States 
that man could split an atom began as 
far back as 1932, when President Cloyd 
Heck Marvin, of George Washington 
University, became impressed with the 
importance of nuclear physics research 
while visting the universities of Europe. 

In 1932, Dr. Marvin brought to George 
Washington as professor of physics, Dr. 
George Gamow, whose work in nuclear 
physics as applied to stellar evaluation 
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at Copenhagen, Denmark, was becoming 
widely known. 

Dr. Gamow is author of three books 
on nuclear physics—one just off the 
press. He was a member of the Scien- 
tific Advisory Board of the Navy Bureau 
of Ordnance which attended the Bikini 
trials. A class of admirals, including the 
recently retired Ernest King and Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, learned about 
the atom bomb from Dr. Gamow when 
they studied incognito at the university 
earlier this year. 

Dr. Gamow was joined at the univer- 
sity by Dr. Edward Teller, who during 
the war was a member of the Los Alamos 
group. One of their students was the 
still youthful Dr. Charles Louis Critch- 
field, who also worked on the bomb. 

From 1932 to 1939, University Presi- 
dent Marvin encouraged Gamow and 
Teller to promote the discussions of 
nuclear physics in the Washington area. 
In 1933 the university, with the Carnegie 
Institution, organized the Washington 
Conference on Theoretical Physics, 
which met at the university annually 
before the war. 

The outstanding theoretical physicists 
from every nation were invited to attend 
these conferences at the university. 
Their expenses were paid by Carnegie 
Institution and George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Visitors included Dr. Niels Bohr, Erik 
Bohr, Dr. Niels Bjerrum, and Prof. 
Fritz Kalckar, of Copenhagen; Fritz Lon- 
don, of the University of Paris; Dr. En- 
rico Fermi, of Rome and later connected 
with Columbia University; Dr. Greyson 
Smith, of the University of Toronto; Dr. 
Leon Rosenfeld, of the University of 
Liege, Belgium; and such well-known 
scientists in this country as Drs. M. A. 
Tuve and N. P. Heydenburg, of Carnegie 
Institution of Washington; Dr. Gregory 
Breit, of the University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
Harold Urey, of Columbia University, who 
is now attached to the University of 
Chicago; Dr. H. A. Bethe, of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. L. R. Hafstead, of Johns Hop- 
kins University’s applied physics labora- 
tory; Dr. K. P. Herzfeld, of Catholic Uni- 
versity; and occasionally some eminent 
scientist whose specialty was not theo- 
retical physics, such as Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, of Carnegie. 

At the meeting in 1937 Dr. Niels Bohr 
announced details of the atom-splitting 
discovery to the group. 

The conferences, in contrast to most 
science meetings, were set up to permit 
the outstanding physicists of this coun- 
try and the world to talk informally 
about a conference. 

Scientists who attended have termed 
them one of the “greatest stimuli of war 
research” because it was at these meet- 
ings that the theoretical physicists of the 
world came to know each other person- 
ally and to know better the skill and 
studies of their conferees. During the 
war they were better able to call upon 
each other for special assistance because 
they had attended the conferences in 
Washington. 

It is recalled that in keeping with the 
informal atmosphere that prevailed at 
the meetings, ping-pong tables were 
made available to the scientists between 
sessions, and many of the more compli- 
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cated theories were discussed between 
eminent scholars engaged in fast fames 
of table tennis. 

The meetings of the conferences were 
held each year before the war and will 
be resumed this fall. 

Photographs taken at each conference, 
including the one held in 1939, are to be 
found hanging on the wall of Dr. George 
Gamow’s office in the university library 
building. 





Will You Be Alive July 5? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Safety Council conducts each 
year a contest with a liberal cash award 
for the best editorial on safety in both 
daily and weekly newspapers. In the 
Albia (Iowa) Union-Republican there 
appeared an editorial entitled, “Will You 
Be Alive July 5?” written by Robert Lar- 
son, a newspaperman who served with 
honor and credit in the armed services 
during the last war, received an honor- 
able discharge, and returned to news- 
paper work a year ago last March. He 
went in the Army as a private and came 
out as a major. Although only 31 years 
of age, Mr. Larson has already won na- 
tional acclaim in his work as a newspaper 
writer. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pleasure in offer- 
ing the editorial which won the grand 
national award and commend its careful 
reading to all of my colleagues. It ap- 
peared in the Union-Republican of Albia, 
Iowa, the last week in June: 

WILL YOU BE ALIVE JULY FIFTH? 

Do you have a paper and pencil? Make a 
note of these things you have to do before 
next Wednesday. First of all better check 
on all of your insurance policies. Make 
certain the premiums are paid and that you 
have the proper designation of beneficiary. 
Your local insurance agent will be glad to 
discuss these items with you. 

Then stop .round and see your attorney. 
Examine your present will to make certain 
that it disposes of your property as you 
would have it. Make certain your will is in 
proper form and properly witnessed. If 
you're one of those persons who hasn’t made 
out a will do so immediately. The time is 
getting short. 

While you're about it you might also stop 
in and see your favorite mortician about 
your funeral plans. Let him know of any 
arrangements you want made, your favorite 
flowers, the music you like best. Give him 
the names of a few friends, say an even half- 
dozen, so that he may call on them in case 
he needs them. 

July Fourth is just a Week away. You may 
be one of perhaps 600 Americans who will 
meet their death on the highways, in fires, 
or by various other accidents in the 4-day 
holiday period. 

So perhaps you'd better take the precau- 
tion outlined here. 

You might also take other precautions. 

If you go driving, drive safely. Make cer- 
tain your car is in driving condition. Avoid 
excess speeds. And above all remember that 
alcohol and driving don’t mix. 
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If you’re planning to take the family 
swimming, swim in a supervised place. Don’t 
swim for at least an hour and a half to 2 
hours after eating. Don’t remain in the 
water too long, particularly if you are not 
used to swimming. 

The sun may feel good but don’t get too 
much of it. Avoid over-exertion. 

Don’t play With firecrackers or fire-arms. 

If you’re going to play—play safe. Be alive 
on July fifth. 





The Name of Hoover Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to set down 
here the story of the naming of Hoover 
Dam. The following material is from 
Democratic sources. For convenience in 
following the name through the history 
of its application to the dam and the 
subsequent change by the Secretary of 
the Interior, I shall divide the material 
into chapters: 


CHAPTER I. WHY THE DAM WAS NAMED “HOOVER 
DAM” BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR RAY 
LYMAN WILBUR, AND WHY THAT NAME WAS 
CONFIRMED BY CONGRESS 


Statement by Congressman Ed Taylor 
(Democrat, Colorado), ranking Democratic 
member of the Appropriations Committee, 
and subsequently its chairman,’ December 
12, 1930, in the course of debate on the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1932 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
74, pt. 1, p. 646): 


“THE HOOVER DAM 


“There is another feature of this section of 
the bill under consideration that I feel ought 
not to be passed over in silence. 

“I refer to the three words in the second 
line, ‘the Hoover Dam.’ 

“Do you realize that those words just read 
by the clerk are making history for thou- 
sands of years to come? 

“This is the first time that name has ever 

appeared in any bill or official act of Congress. 
This Interior Department appropriations 
committee thought that following the prec- 
edents of the naming of the Roosevelt Dam 
during President Rooseveit’s administration, 
‘and the Wilson Dam during President Wil- 
son’s administration, and the Coolidge Dam 
during his administration that President 
» Hoover was very justly entitled to the same 
distinction, so we unanimously and very 
gladly wrote into this action those words 
making the naming of that great dam the 
Hoover Dam by the action of Congress that 
will be a monument to him for centuries 
after every other act of his administration, 
and of this Congress will have passed into 
utter oblivion 

“In fact, it will be a tribute to him as long 
as this planet is inhabited by human beings. 
This committee hopes and believes his ad- 
ministration and entire life will be pre- 
eminently worthy of his honor, and that 
history will approve this action of Congress. 
If I may, without impropriety, refer to my 
own personal sentiment in this matter, I will 


1The Democrats had won control of the 
House in November 1930 election; Mr. Taylor 
became chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in 1931. 
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say that when that act was passed, I thought 
that dam should have been given the name 
of the President; because it was not, on May 
27, 1929, I introduced House Joint Resolution 
81 as follows: 


“‘House Joint Resolution 81 
“Joint resolution naming the Hoover Dam 


“*Resolved, ete., That in appreciation of 
his distinguished services as the official rep- 
resentative of our Government in the nego- 
tiation of the Colorado River Compact, signed 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 1922, 
and in recognition of his preeminent ability 
and international reputation as one of the 
world’s greatest engineers, and as a fitting 
tribute to our President, the highest and 
greatest dam ever built authorized to be con- 
structed on that river by the act of Congress 
of December 21, 1928, shall be known and 
designated on the public records as the 
Hoover Dam.’ 

“In the summer of 1930, when the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
dedicated the project with appropriate cere- 
monies at the site, he formally christened the 
dam the Hoover Dam. Thereafter he wrote 
the following letter: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 17, 1930. 
Dr. ELwoop MEap, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. Meap: This is to notify you 
that the dam which is to be built in the 
Colorado River at Black Canyon is to he 
called the Hoover Dam. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR. 


“So that the dam is now officially named 
by both the Secretary of the Interior and 
by Congress.” 


CHAPTER II. THE APPROPRIATION ACTS WHICH 
CONFIRMED THE NAME “HOOVER DAM” 


A. Extract from the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1932 (46 
Stat. 1146): 

“Boulder Canyon project: For the continu- 
ation of construction of the Hoover Dam and 
incidental works in the main stream of the 
Colorado River at Black Canyon * * §&; 
$15,000,000.” 

B. Extract from the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1933 (47 
Stat. 118): 

“Boulder Canyon project: For the contin- 
uation of construction of the Hoover Dam 
and incidental works in the main stream of 
the Colorado River at Black Canyon * * *; 
$6,000,000.” 

C. Extract from the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932 (47 Stat. 717), sec. 
301 (a) (5): 

“For the continuation of construction of 
the Hoover Dam and incidental works, as 
authorized by the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, approved December 21, 1928 * * %; 
$10,000,000.’ 


CHAPTER III. SECRETARY ICKES DECIDES THAT HIS 
PREDECESSOR AND THE CONGRESS WERE ALL 
WRONG 


No formal action* was taken by Secretary 
Ickes to change the name of Hoover Dam, 
already confirmed by three statutes. In- 
stead, in approving the text of a pamphlet 
describing the operation of a model of the 
dam at the Century of Progress, he wrote the 
following: 

May 8, 1933. 
Memorandum for Commissioner Mead, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation: 

I have your reference of the text for the 
pamphlet descriptive of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act for use at the Century of Progress 


2The name “Hoover Dam” remains to this 
day in the formal general regulations for 
the storage and delivery of water, under the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. 








Exposition. I would be glad if you wil! ro. 
fer to the dam as “Boulder Dam” in this 
pamphlet, as well as in correspondence ang 
other references to the dam you may have 
occasion to make in the future. 
Harowp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


CHAPTER IV. SECRETARY ICKES GETS INTO pir. 
FICULTIES WITH ATTORNEY GENERAL cum. 
MINGS OVER THE NAME OF THE DAM 


The following is an extract from “Selecteq 


Papers of Homer Cummings” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1939), page 254: 


“ “S3OOVER’ OR ‘BOULDER’ DAM? CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR HAROLD L, 
ICKES 

“JANUARY 17, 1935. 
“Dear Homer: On page 4 of the bil! of 
complaint in the case of The United States 
of America, Plaintiff, v. The State of Arizona, 

Defendant, there is a reference to ‘water dis- 

charged at Hoover (Boulder) Dam.’ Having 

gone to great length: to give to Boulder Dam 
its original and proper name which my prede- 
cessor in office attempted feloniously to take 
from it, for which praiseworthy and meri- 
torious public act I have been roundly con- 
demned by reactionary Republican papers in 
all parts of the country, I may say that the 
reference in this bill of complaint to ‘Hoover 

Dam’ gives me nothing at all to cheer about. 

I should have been glad to point out what 

was undoubtedly merely an inadvertence but 

I lacked the opportunity, since I did not see 

the bill of complaint until after it had been 

printed and filed with the Supreme Court.” 


“JANUARY 21, 1935. 

“Dear Haroip: This acknowledges your let- 
ter of the 17th of January about Boulde: 
Dam, and I am not surprised by your per- 
turbation. Even in the midst of great events, 
the misuse of a cherished name is apt to be 
upsetting. 

“The difficulty in this particular instance 
seems to grow out of the fact that, while 
the term ‘Boulder Dam’ is used as often as 
possible and scattered somewhat promiscu- 
ously in strategic places in the bill of com- 
plaint, nevertheless the drafters of that docu- 
ment seemed to feel it necessary in describ- 
ing the dam to use the title employed by 
the Congress in the acts appropriating mone; 
for its construction. I believe these acts 
refer to the dam as ‘Hoover Dam’ (see 46 
Stat. at Large 1146; 47 Stat. at Large 118; and 
47 Stat. at Large 535). Moreover, the dam i 
referred to as ‘Hoover Dam’ in the contrac’ 
between the United States and the metro- 
politan water district, under which con- 
tract, I understand, the dam is actually be- 
ing constructed. 

“Our Department was not aware that yo! 
had officially rechristened the dam, or tha 
there had been any change in its technic 
name since the order of Secretary Wilbuw 
made on the 17th day of September 1930. 

“I rather doubt whether it is feasible to 
anything about the matter at this late da) 
even if it were deemed appropriate so to d 
In other words, it looks to me very much lik: 
water over the Hoover (Boulder) Dam. Whe! 
I see you, I shall extend my commiseratioi 
in person.” 

The United States had sued the State o! 
Arizona to enjoin interference with the con- 
struction of Parker Dam, whose functions 
were closely related to those of Hoover Dam 
Mr. Ickes’ letter to Mr. Cummings and M: 
Cummings’ reply speak for themselves. 


CHAPTFR V. SOME COMMENTS ON THE FORE- 
GOING: WHY CONGRESSMAN TAYLOR WAS 
RIGHT AND SECRETARY ICKES WAS WRONG 


When Secretary Wilbur, and the Congress 
on the motion of Chairman-elect Taylor, o! 
the Appropriations Committee, named the 
Hoover Dam, they were not only following 
the precedent of the Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
Coolidge Dams—all of which were named for 
Presidents in office when those dams were 
built (a precedent which the Roosevelt ad- 





ministration later expanded in naming Nor- 
ris Dam for Senator Norris, then in office)— 
they were naming the Hoover Dam for the 
man who had an essential part in making 
construction possible, and who was far more 
responsible for the construction of this dam 
than his predecessors were for the Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and Coolidge Dams, named in their 
honor. 

Herbert Hoover, while Secretary of Com- 
merce, presided in 1922 and 1923, as the rep- 
resentative of the Federal Government, over 
a score of meetings of the representatives of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming for the formu- 
lation of the Colorado River compact. This 
compact made construction of the dam pos- 
sible by allocating the waters of the river sys- 
tem, settling a 25-year-old controversy. The 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, enacted Decem- 
ber 21, 1928, ratified the compact and au- 
thorized construction of a dam in Black Can- 
yon or Boulder Canyon, leaving to the Pres- 
ident the choice of sites. It also laid upon 
him and the Secretary of the Interior ex- 
traordinary responsibilities. As President, 
Herbert Hoover took an active part in set- 
tling the engineering problems and location 
of the dam; was required by the Project Act 
to obtain power and water contracts ade- 
quate to assure some $200,000,000 of revenues 
before construction was begun; settled a bit- 
ter controversy between advocates of public 
and private power, allocating the power, and 
made the contracts Congress required; and, 
having met the statutory requirements, pro- 
claimed the Boulder Canyon Project Act to 
be in effect on June 25, 1929. This act rati- 
fied the Colorado River compact, which Mr. 
Hoover had signed 7 years before, and sub- 
jected all operations of the Boulder Canyon 
project to that compact. He reported to 
Congress compliance with its mandate that 
this project be built on a self-liquidating 
basis; Congress made the necessary appro- 
priations (in acts which three times named 
the dam in his honor); the construction con- 
tracts were signed under his administration, 
and when he left office construction had been 
pushed to a point where it was more than a 
year ahead of schedule. 

In these circumstances, Secretary Ickes 
found the hard work done, the project suc- 
cessfully launched, but bearing a name which 
he personally disliked. 


CHapTer VI. THE NAME Hoover DAM SHOULD 
Be Usep Now 

A resolution is now before the Congress 
properly to use the name Hoover Dam instead 
of Boulder Dam. It will not come to vote 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress. A similar 
resolution will be introduced in the Eightieth 
Congress and should have first attention. 
The name Hoover Dam could be applied at 
once by the Department of the Interior with- 
out congressional action. That should be 
done. 





Analysis and Brief Summation of 
Testimony on H. R. 5434 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation held voluminous 
hearings on my bill, H. R. 5434, without 
chance of completing action. With a 
view of facilitating study of this testi- 
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mony I am presenting the following 
analysis under leave to print. 


PURPOSE OF THIS BILL, H. R. 5434 


The purpose of H. R. 5434 is to author- 
ize a change of boundaries and area of 
the Gila project in Yuma County, Ariz. 
This is a presently authorized and partly 
constructed irrigation project by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation 
during the past 10 years, having had an 
expenditure of nearly ten million dollars 
made on it since authorization. The 
original authorized project included 
150,000 acres of land, 139,000 acres of 
which lay on the mesa south and east of 
Yuma adjacent to that city. The re- 
maining small portion of the original 
project consists of bottom lands along 
the Gila River very near its mouth. 

The reason that a change is sought to 
be made and authorized by H. R. 5434 
in the existing partially completed proj- 
ect is that since 1937 some very excellent 
farm land lying along the Gila River but 
upstream from that part included in the 
present project has been deprived of 
its good water for irrigation and now 
need relief. This deprivation came 
about through developments higher up 
on the Gila River and its tributaries but 
apparently in such a way that injured 
parties cannot base a legal claim for 
damages. This has gone on to such an 
extent that what was highly productive 
and valuable farm lands, without any 
change in the quality of the soil, have 
had to be sold for taxes and some have 
reverted to the desert, because the water 
which formerly supplied these lands 
from wells became too salty for use. 
Since these distressed lands just de- 
scribed, consisting of about 75,000 acres, 
could be returned to high productivity 
by furnishing a supplemental supply of 
good water from the nearby Colorado 
River, it is the purpose of H. R. 5434 to 
eliminate approximately 75,000 acres of 
the more remote and higher lands on the 
mesa included in the original project 
and substitute therefor 75,000 acres of 
this formerly tilled, rich land along the 
Gila River. The sponsors of this bill do 
not regard this proposal as a new proj- 
ect, but merely a modification of a duly 
authorized existing project. 

THE SPONSORS OF THE BILL 


H. R. 5434 was introduced in the House 
by both Arizona Congressmen and in 
identical form in the Senate by both Ari- 
zona Senators. However, it might be 
called a departmental bill, and had the 
full backing of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The chief witnesses appearing in 
favor of the bill at the recent hearings 
were Hugo Farmer, secretary of the Gila 
Irrigation District, who is also a State 
Senator in the State Legislature of Ari- 
zona, and Mr. R. H. McElhaney, an of- 
ficial of the Gila Valley power district, 
included in the distressed lands along the 
Gila River, who is also a farmer owning 
and operating a farm in the distressed 
area, which is sought to be incorporated 
in the present Gila project. Represent- 
ing the State of Arizona, which was 
necessitated by the clash with witnesses 
from Southern California, was Mr. 
Charles Carson, an attorney for the Ari- 
zona Colorado River Board, and Mr. Gail 
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Baker, an engineer, representing the Col- 
orado River Board of Arizona. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation was represented by 
several witnesses in support of the bill. 


BASIS OF SUPPORT 


All of the witnesses from Arizona in 
support of the bill expressed confidence 
that the project sought to be reorganized 
would be an improvement over the old 
project by reducing it from 150,000 acres 
to 141,000 acres in area, leaving out some 
of the higher mesa lands and including 
in lieu thereof the 75,000 acres of dis- 
tressed valley lands lying adjacent to the 
project and along the Gila River. They 
agreed with the Bureau of Reclamation 
Officials that the proposed reorganized 
project, when completed, would require 
diverted out of the Colorado River at 
least 300,000 acre-feet of water annually 
less than the present uncompleted proj- 
ect would require when it is completed. 
There is no other water supply for these 
lands in Yuma County, and it was the 
unanimous testimony of the Arizona wit- 
nesses that unless the 175,000 acres of 
bottom land sought to be added by H. R. 
5434 could be included in the existing 
Gila project, that there was no hope of 
their restoration to productivity, but that 
eventually they would be lost entirely to 
the desert. 

THE OPPONENTS OF H. R. 5434 


Those who appeared as witnesses in 
opposition to the enactment at this time 
of H. R. 5434 during the hearings in June 
and July were chiefly representatives 
from certain agencies in Southern Cali- 
fornia, although some of them stated 
they were representatives of the State of 
California and spoke as such. Mr. M. J. 
Dowd gave the most extensive testimony 
against the bill representing the Im- 
perial Irrigation District of Southern 
California. Mr. James H. Howard ap- 
peared in opposition representing the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California and other municipalities as 
his clients. Mr. Raymond Matthew ap- 
peared on behalf of the Colorado River 
Board of the State of California, being 
an engineer of that board. Mr. Arvin B. 
Shaw, Jr., as an assistant attorney gen- 
eral of California, appeared as a repre- 
sentative of the State, to serve the agen- 
cies in expressing opposition. Certain 
Members of Congress from Southern Cal- 
ifornia and from Nevada appeared as 
witnesses who offered opposition to the 
immediate enactment of the bill. 

GROUNDS OF OPPOSITION TO H. R. 5434 


In general the opposing witnesses de- 
clare that they are opposed to favorable 
action on H. R. 5434 at this time. By 
emphasizing “at this time” they imply 
that later their opposition might be re- 
moved or modified. To give point to 
their opposition to the measure “at this 
time,” they point out that the Bureau of 
Reclamation recently issued a Colorado 
River report, tentative in form, which 
lists numerous projects in a total basin 
plan, the development of which would 
require more water than the whole ba- 
sin furnishes, and their contention is 
that no new projects should be author- 
ized until further study has screened 
the included list of 134 suggested proj- 
ects and eradicated those which could 
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not possibly be developed because of the 
shortage of water. They further con- 
tend that no development should pro- 
ceed until definite decision has been 
made as to how much Colorado River 
water each of the Colorado River basin 
States, especially the three in the lower 
basin, should receive. As one of the sub- 
stantiating arguments, they contend 
that the recently adopted water treaty 
with Mexicc creates a new, uncontem- 
plated, and greatly enlarged draft on the 
firm supply of the Colorado River, which 
makes it imperative, in order to carry 
out that treaty, that we must figure 
carefully on any future drafts on the 
river supply. 

ARGUMENTS AND COUNTERARGUMENTS ON 

H.R. 6434 

The sponsors and supporters of the bill 
claim that not more than 600,000 acre- 
feet of water annually “in consumptive 
use” would be required for this proposed 
reorganized Gila project when com- 
pleted, while the opponents place it at 
a much larger amount. The 600,000 acre- 
feet is the amount so estimated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for the original 
larger project. The sponsors further 
state and are convinced that there is 
rightfully more than that amount of 
water in firm supply now available in the 
Colorado River for the completed Gila 
project without building any further 
dams or storage, and without depriving 
any State in the Colorado Basin of any 
of its rightful share of firm water. 

The truth or fallacy of this claim ap- 
pears to hinge upon, first, physical facts 
concerning either the historical flow or 
the virgin flow of the Colorado River, 
and second, upon the interpretation of 
certain legal instruments, such as the 
Santa Fe Compact of 1922, the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act of 1928, the Califor- 
nia Statute of Limitations of 1929, and 
certain water contracts drawn by the 
Secretary of the Interior to furnish water 
out of Lake Mead. This joining of issues 
is chiefly by men from Arizona and from 
California, the Arizona witnesses making 
one interpretation; the California wit- 
nesses making another interpretation of 
these above-mentioned legal documents. 

The California witnesses in general 
agree that the Santa Fe Compact—sup- 
plemented by later enactments—is the 
basic law of the Colorado River Basin, 
and declare that they are willing to abide 
by it. The Arizona witnesses take the 
same stand. The Arizona witnesses point 
out that in return for the passage of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act by Congress 
in 1928 that California agreed to limit 
the amount of water she could elaim out 
of the Colorado River to 4,400,000 acre- 
feet of water annually in firm supply, 
plus one-half of the surplus. The Ari- 
zona witnesses quote that California stat- 
ute, “the State of California as of the 
date of such proclamation agrees irrev- 
ocably and unconditionally with the 
United States and for the benefit of the 
States of Arizona,” etc., and claim that 
that statute of limitations is a covenant 
irrevocable. The California witnesses 
say they regarded their statute of limi- 
tation as a covenant which they propose 
to observe, but their interpretation of 
it differs from the interpretation by Ari- 
zona witnesses. 


IS ARTICLE III (b) WATER “APPORTIONED WATER” 
OR “SURPLUS WATER?” 

The crux of the matter comes down to 
the question: “What is the legal char- 
acter of the million acre-feet of water 
mentioned in article III (b) of the Santa 
Fe Compact?” The Arizona witnesses 
contend that that million acre-feet of 
water in article III (b), like the 7% 
million acre-feet in article III (a), is 
“apportioned water’—apportioned to 
the States of the lower basin. The 
Arizona witnesses contend that, thus 
considered, article III (a) and article III 
(b) of the compact apportion 84% million 
acre-feet of water to the lower basin in 
firm supply, and there can be no question 
about its use in the lower basin if it 
physically exists in the river. If that be 
true, and California has limited her own 
use of apportioned water to 4,400,000 
acre-feet—the Arizona witnesses further 
contend—and Nevada is satisfied with 
300,000 acre-feet (which is all she ever 
claimed), then the remainder, which is 
3,800,000 acre-feet, is obviously Arizona’s 
water, since it cannot legally be put any 
place else in the United States within 
the lower basin. However, of the 3,800,- 
000 acre-feet for Arizona, only. 2,800,000 
acre-feet is to come from the main stem 
of the Colorado River. 

OPPOSING WITNESSES DISAGREE ON III (B) WATER 


The California witnesses do not agree 
with this analysis, contending that arti- 
cle III (b) furnishes a million acre-feet 
to the lower basin, which is not “appor- 
tioned water,” but should be regarded as 
“surplus water” within the terms of the 
compact. If it is “surplus water,” un- 
der the provisions of the compact, it is 
to be divided between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, each State having half. This 
dispute is over claim to 500,000 acre-feet 
of water annually. So the real nub of 
the controversy is, Does half of the mfl- 
lion acre-feet of water mentioned in 
article III (b) of the compact rightfully 
and legally belong to California, or does 
all of it rightfully and legally belong by 
reason of California’s Limitation Act to 
Arizona? 

The California witnesses say that only 
a judicial decision, or a tri-State com- 
pact can determine that question and 
that nothing new must be done until it 
is determined. Arizona witnesses con- 
tend that it has already been determined 
by what is, in effect, a tri-State compact 
through the combined effects of three 
enactments, namely, the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act of 1928, the California 
Act of Limitation of 1929, and the Ari- 
zona water contract and a statute of 
1944, under the terms of which there can 
be no legal question but that the million 
acre-feet of III (b) water belongs en- 
tirely to Arizona and to no one else. The 
Arizona witnesses further declare that 
not only is a tri-State compact of the 
lower basin States now unnecessary, by 
virtue of the above-mentioned enact- 
ments, but that earnest attempts have 
been made unsuccessfully through a 
quarter century to effect such an agree- 
ment and there is no prospect of better 
success now than during the years since 
1922. It was further pointed out that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had previously refused to consider such 
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a case and probably would not do eo 
now; therefore a settlement by court 
decision seems very doubtful. 

AS THE AUTHOR OF THE BILL SEES IT 


As one of the authors of this legislq- 
tion, H. R. 5434, I feel that the opposition 
expressed to it is unwarranted, that the 
demand for delay on the part of the op- 
position witnesses until agreement is for. 
mally reached between all States con- 
cerned in a new interstate compact, or 
until judicial process can be had, would 
merely mean indefinite postponement of 
all water development on the Colorado 
River in both the lower basin and in the 
upper basin. Such delay would mean a 
continuation of the status quo, which 
might be highly desirable by those who 
are now being supplied water from the 
Colorado River, but highly detrimental, 
if not disastrous, to those States and 
communities starving for the waters of 
that river and having as good a right, 
based on human justice, and, in my judg- 
ment, as good a right based on human 
law, as have the present users. 

The Congress initiated legislation look- 
ing toward the development of the Colo- 
rado River Basin by authorizing the 
States of that Basin to enter into a com- 
pact. Such @ compact was drawn at 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 1922 and ultimately 
ratified by all the basin States. In con- 
formity with the Santa Fe Compact the 
Congress passed the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act of 1928 as a further step in 
the proper development of the basin. 
Numerous other acts of Congress have 
subsequently been enacted to continue 
Colorado River Basin development in 
conformity to the Santa Fe Compact and 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act. There- 
fore, I regard some such measure as 
H. R. 5434 a proper, logical further step 
by Congress to continue this vital de- 
velopment in Arizona along the lines 
marked out for it in the beginning. 

MAIN OPPOSING ARGUMENTS ARE UNSOUND 


In general the contention of the oppo- 
nents of H. R. 5434 that there was not 
enough water in the Colorado River sys- 
tem during the recent drought years to 
meet all of the firm commitments and 
the legal requirements may seem at first 
glance to have some basis of fact, it 
is really fallacious reasoning. It is ad- 
mittedly true that the records of the last 
16 years show a reduced run-off of the 
Colorado River watershed and thereby a 
reduced average flow at Lee’s Ferry, to 
which opponents of H. R. 5434 point with 
a degree of concern. Particularly do 
they point with alarm to the much-re- 
duced flow during the years of the decade 
from 1931 to 1940 inclusive, which is the 
lowest flow of any 10-year period in the 
recorded history of the river. By point- 
ing to the flow of that 10-year period and 
by clever manipulation of legal languase 
it might be shown to one not carefully 
observing that there was not enoug! 
water in the river to meet all of the legal 
requirements, 

However, considering all existing pro!- 
ects and proposed projects in the lower 
basin, requiring a firm allotment of 
water, it is only necessary to ask whether 
75,000,000 acre-feet during any 10-year 
period have passed Lee’s Ferry, plus 
enough to meet any new commitment 








such as the Mexican Treaty, to find 
whether there is Such a shortage. Now, 
it will be observed that during the 10- 
year period from 1931 to 1940 inclusive 
more than 100,000,000 acre-feet of water 
actually passed Lee’s Ferry, in spite of 
depletion above, and that was the very 
lowest 10-year flow in its recorded his- 
tory. Looked at thus there was no short- 
age. It is plainly evident that in this 
lowest 10-year period that there was 
more than enough to meet the require- 
ment of the Santa Fe Compact for the 
lower basin and for the Mexican Treaty 
and all other firm commitments, allow- 
ing 2,800,000 acre-feet annually out of 
the main stem of the Colorado for Ari- 
zona. Thus, their scarcity argument 
falls before a simple mathematical 
calculation. 
OPPOSITION CAUSING LOSS OF WEALTH 


The greatest inconsistency of the op- 
position, resulting in vast national loss, 
lies in the claim that there is a shortage 
of water in the Colorado River for Amer- 
ican uses in the very face of the physical 
fact that from 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 
acre-feet of that water during the past 
5 years has annually gone out of the 
lower basin across the international] line 
to Mexico. When that fact is called to 
the attention of opposition witnesses 
they say that such is “surplus water” to 
which the upper basin States have a firm 
right but which they are not now using 
beneficially, because less than 3,000,000 
of the 744 million acre-feet of the waters 
allotted to the upper basin is presently 
being utilized. Of course, their answer 
in that respect is partly right but really 
fallacious, because it would account for 
less than half of the water now being 
wasted to Mexico. It is my opinion that 
not less than 2,000,000 acre-feet of that 
water now being wasted to Mexico as just 
described belongs in firm supply and 
legal apportionment to Arizona lands. 

It is a conservative estimate that 1 
acre-foot of water in 12 months applied 
to land in southern Arizona will produce 
$20 worth of cash crops. Please note 
that figure, 1 acre-foot of water ap- 
plied yearly in that region equals $20 in 
cash products. The record of the great 
irrigation projects in Arizona for many 
past years will amply verify that such is 
a conservative estimate. If I am right, 
aS I believe I am, that at least 2,000,000 
acre-feet of Arizona’s water, over and 
above any treaty commitment to Mexico, 
is flowing annually across the interna- 
tional border, that means that $40,000,- 
600 worth of wealth is annually flowing 
out of the apex of that funnel to Ari- 
zona’s loss and the Nation’s loss. Yet the 
opponents of this legislation are very 
reluctant to permit 600,000 acre-feet of 
such water in consumptive use in Yuma 
County, Ariz., as called for in H. R. 5434. 

Looking beyond the scope of this bill 
and considerjng the 10,000,000 acre-feet 
of water which flows across the interna- 
tional border often in 1 year, we get 
some impression of the price we are 
paying, for what? We are paying it in 
small part for a good-neighbor policy, 
but in large part for a policy of blindness 
which is difficult to understand. 
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Wool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on the wool bill, about which there has 
been so much discussion in the last few 
days, which I have partially prepared, 
but not completed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD as foilows: 


Wr. President, American agriculture is now 
beginning to feel the disastrous effects of the 
administration's reciprocal trade-agreements 
policy. 

The wool growers are a case in point. A 
postwar surplus of 4,000,000,000 pounds of 
wool in British hands will take 12 to 15 years 
to absorb, and threatens the very existence 
of our wool industry. Instead of giving pro- 
tection by adequate tariff, and quota limita- 
tions if necessary, the administration’s an- 
swer is another subsidy, a subsidy which the 
wool growers don’t want, but are forced to 
support in order to live. 

On July 31, on the floor of the Senate, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney] in- 
serted in the Recorp an extract from a hear- 
ing before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee dealing with the British loan in which 
a remark which I made was interpreted as im- 
plying that I desired to destroy the wool in- 
dustry of the United States. The Senator 
himself asserted the wholly unjustifiable con- 
clusion that I had said that the industry is 
uneconomic and ought to be wiped out. Of 
course, I had said no such thing, and no such 
conclusion can be drawn from my remarks. I 
was cross-examining Mr. Clayton, who was 
one of the principal backers of the exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade-agreement pro- 
gram. It is the advocates of that program 
who claim that we should encourage imports 
of all those goods which can be more cheaply 
produced somewhere else in the world. It is 
the advocates of that program who refer to 
any American industry with high costs as 
uneconomic and draw the conclusion that it 
ought to be wiped out. 

I have always opposed the reciprocal trade- 
agreement program. Of course, I suppose any 
industry is in one sense uneconomic if its 
costs are very much greater than the costs 
in other countries, and, of course, the very 
justification for the bill of the Senator from 
Wyoming is that its costs in this country 
are higher than the costs of wool production 
abroad. 

My belief is that where we have an in- 
dustry capable of producing two-thirds of 
the domestic needs, we should protect that 
industry by a tariff, even though it is un- 
economic in the narrow sense of cost. The 
industry did very well under the Republican 
tariff prior to the war. The proper remedy 
today is to increase that tariff to approximate 
the difference in cost here and abroad. 

The advocates of the reciprocal-trade 
agreement program, to be consistent, would 
have to destroy the wool industry, and this 
industry illustrates the complete fallacy of 
the whole idea that we must increase imports 
at the cost of American production. It is 
true that in recent years the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming has opposed the ex- 
tension of the reciprocal-trade agreements 
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program, but in 1934 he voted in favor of the 
bill which authorized and initiated the pro- 
gram. At the same time he voted against 
Senator OVERTON’s amendment, which pro- 
vided that “nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to give any authority to reduce exist- 
ing duties on wool.” He also voted against 
Senator VANDENBERG’s amendment providing 
for hearings before the conclusion of a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement. 

The bill now proposed by the Senator 
abandons the whole theory of protection. It 
permits the importation of foreign wool in 
unlimited quantity. It proposes to substi- 
tute for the tariff a direct subsidy to wool 
growers which can well amount to $60,000,000 
ayear. I have no objection to a support price 
for wool to assure a proper price to American 
wool growers, but the consumer should then 
pay the real cost of wool, and it should not be 
paid out of the United States Treasury. As 
a matter of fact, there are very few agricul- 
tural products which cannot be raised for 
less money in other countries, and this bill 
opens a program of subsidies which might be 
built up to cost billions of dollars. The Sen- 
ate knows that I have opposed subsidies as 
@ permanent policy, and that at this very 
moment we are cutting down the cousumers’ 
subsidies initiated by the OPA. 

Any industry which makes itself depend- 
ent on a Government subsidy is completely 
at the mercy of Government bureaucrats in 
Washington. This has been the result of 
the subsidy on meat packing, and nothing 
could be more fatal in the end to the indus- 
try of wool growing. Under the plan of this 
bill, the Government would purchase the 
entire domestic wool clip and would then 
compete in selling it with imported wool. As 
such a competitor, the Government has been 
@ complete failure. On May 1 of this year 
all of the imported wool had been sold except 
113,000,000 pounds, but the Government had 
on hand domestic wool which it had pur- 
chased in the amount of 440,000,000 pounds. 

If we wish to maintain an industry in this 
country whose costs are greater than in other 
countries, then we should protect that indus- 
try by a tariff. It is inconsistent and hypo- 
critical to oppose tariffs and then substitute 
quotas on imports or subsidies, but even 
quotas are more defensible than subsidies. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Wyoming himself, perhaps, now shares my 
view of the principles involved.: In any 
event, I note that this bill was reported to 
the Senate on May 29, and that the Senator 
at no time has ever moved to take up the 
bill or make it the unfinished business of the 
Senate. 

The disastrous situation which now con- 
fronts the wool growers was not made by 
them and they should not suffer because of 
the administratior’s utter ignorance of their 
plight and blind, stubborn adherence to the 
free-trade policy. I would not object to a 
subsidy for the wool growers as a temporary 
expedient until an enlightened American 
policy of adequate protection is forthcoming. 





Cochran’s Record Is Commended Highly 
by St. Louis Press 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 
Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the St. Louis Union Labor 
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Advocate of Friday, July 26, commenting 
upon the record of my colleague from 
St. Louis, the Honorable Joun J. CocH- 
RAN: 


CocHRAN’s Recorp Is COMMENDED HIGHLY BY 
St. Louis Press—FAMovus Sr. Louis Con- 
GRESSMAN, RETIRING FROM OFFICE, LAUDED 
BY ALL THREE DAILIES AS ONE WHO WORKED 
HARD AT THE JOB OF SERVING FAITHFULLY 
ALL THE PEOPLE 


All three St. Louis daily newspapers, Post- 
Dispatch, Star-Times, and Globe-Democrat, 
pay warm editorial compliments to the ster- 
ling record of Congressman JOHN J. CocH- 
RAN, of St. Louis, who recently announced 
that he would not be a candidate for reelec- 
tion. These well-earned tributes follow: 


POST~DISPATCH 


It is at no risk of extravagant statement, 
we think, to say that Jonn J. CocHRran, who 
withdrew yesterday from the primary, is just 
about the finest public servant Missouri has 
ever-sent to Washington. He is held in ad- 
miration, affection, and esteem by men Of all 
parities, creeds, and stations in life, and his 
seat in Congress, which he has held for 20 
years, was secure for the remainder of his 
life. 

Yet, typically, Mr. CocHRAN chose not to 
continue in public office. “I am not willing,” 
he said, “to render part-time service to my 
country as a Member of Congress in this 
critical period, nor am I willing to let my 
present illness interfere with full and com- 
plete service to my district.” There are many 
who wish he had not made this decision; 
who prefer to have Mr. CocHRAN even as 
their nominal Representative. But that is 
not the CocHRAN ideal of public service. 


SERVED PEOPLE 


In the last two decades, the “redhead from 
Kerry Patch” has compiled a record that 
should be an inspiration to all Members of 
Congress. He has ever been keenly alert to 
the needs of this community and to the 
State as a whole. Not only his constituents, 
but citizens from other congressional dis- 
tricts, placed upon him staggering burdens 
which he always performed promptly and 
cheerfully. 

In national matters, he has likewise dis- 
tinguished himself. As chairman of the 
Committee on Accounts and as a member of 
the Committee on Expenditures, CocHRran 
has saved the country many millions of 
dollars that otherwise would have been paid 
out in extravagance or graft. He was con- 
stantly vigilant, when phony claims were 
presented, to prevent raids upon the Treas- 
ury. 

His voting record was consistently intelli- 
gent and progressive. He supported Mr. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal because it was 
instinctive of him to be for the common man 
and the underdog. His knowledge of Wash- 
ington affairs was encyclopedic and many a 
newspaper man has been dependent upon Mr. 
CocurRaNn for information about them. 


STRAIGHT SHOOTER 


A loyal Democrat, Mr. CocHran still never 
permitted himself to be degraded by the baser 
elements of his party. When his fellow 
Democrats in Missouri attempted to steal the 
governorship in 1941, Mr. CocHrRan denounced 
their action. 

His popularity has grown steadily. As far 
back as 1932, when all Members of the House 
from Missouri were elected at large, Mr. 
CocHRAN led the ticket. That term he was 
the only St. Louisan in Congress and repre- 
sented the detailed interests of the whole 
city at the Capital. Last time he ran, the 
Republican organization, knowing it was im- 
possible to beat him, refused to back an 
opponent. 

In the last few years, despite cruel suffer- 
ing and the loss of both legs, Mr. COCHRAN 
has gallantly carried on. Now he feels he 


must retire and he has asked his district to 
support for his seat Frank M. Karsten, his 
able secretary. 

A salute to Jack CocHRAN. 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


It is typical of Congressman JOHN J. CocH=- 
RAN that he is not willing to render parte 
time service. This phrase in the letter ane 
nouncing his withdrawal from the Demo- 
cratic primary on August 6 reflects the phi- 
losophy of hard work and conscientious serv- 
ice which has made him one of Missouri's 
outstanding Representatives in Congress. 

In recent years Mr. CocHRAN has carried 
on his duties despite physical handicaps 
which would have forced the retirement of 
most men. His continued illness has 
prompted the decision to retire at the end 
of his present term. Although the people of 
St. Louis understand and concur in his de- 
cision, they regret the circumstances which 
make it necessary. 

Mr. CocHRAN has served this community 
well for two decades. Republicans as well as 
Democrats have joined in paying their re- 
spects, and had his health improved he 
would have been assured of reelection this 
fall. Instead he has wisely decided to regain 
his health, and St. Louis extends its sincere 
wishes for a speedy recovery. 


STAR-TIMES 


“My heart is and has been in my work as 
a Member of Congress,” JacK COcHRAN wrote 
yesterday as he announced that continued 
ill health was prompting him to withdraw 
from the race for reelection to the House 
from the Thirteenth District, and he wrote 
his own seal on the job he has done for 
St. Louis during the 11 terms he has served. 

With an unswerving zeal, Congressman 
CocHrRaN has poured that heart of his into 
round-the-clock work for his district, his 
city, and his Nation, and it has always been 
a tremendously big heart. He is wise, none- 
theless, not to wear it out in the further 
tracking of a man-killing task. 

His figure will be missed there at the front 
of the House, where he sat so long in his 
wheel chair, head cocked toward the Speaker’s 
chair. It is good to know that, even in re- 
tirement, his krowledge and devotion will 
still be available to the city he has loved so 
much and served so well. 


The Crosser Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to say 
that I am glad that the President has 
signed the Crosser bill. I voted for the 
Crosser bill on every occasion and did 
what I could to bring about its passage. 
I was moved to do this because I was a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when the original railroad-retire- 
ment legislation was up for considera- 
tion. I took a very active part in the 
preparation and passage of that legisla- 
tion. I have at all times since then felt 
a personal interest in that program and 
have stood up for it on every occasion. 

On the historic day of July 3, I was 
one of the 180 whose votes were responsi- 
ble for the passage of the Crosser bill and 
who have been referred to frequently 
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by “Labor,” the official newspaper. of the 
railroad brotherhoods, 

I was also present in Congress ang 
voted for the final passage of the bil] 
regardless of the amendments which the 
Senate had placed thereon. That vote 
was cast on July 27, 1946, when the pil] 
was passed by a two-thirds majority. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Crosser 
for his untiring efforts in behalf of this 
legislation. I also want to compliment 
the representatives of the railroad 
brotherhoods for the very sensible man. 
ner in which they advanced the inter. 
ests of those whom they represented. 


Reserve Officers in World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, because, in our haste to put the 
last war behind us and in the confusion 
incident to our conversion to peace, we 
are apt to lose sight of the outstanding 
services performed in that war by the 
various civilian components of the armed 
forces, I have asked the Reserve Officers’ 
Association to prepare a short summary 
of the wartime accomplishments of the 
Officers’ Reserve. Since it shows briefly 
the wisdom of the policies laid down by 
the National Defense Act of 1916 and pro- 
vides a historic guide for our future con- 
sideration of our peacetime military re- 
quirements, under unanimous consent, I 
include that summary in the REcorp: 


The National Defense Act of 1916, as 
amended in 1920, provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Organized Reserve Corps, 
composed of both the Cfficer’s Reserve Corps 
and the Enlisted Reserve. When officers 
were relieved from active duty after World 
War I, they were offered commissions in the 
Corps, and approximately 60,000 of them 
accepted those commissions. 

The National Defense Act also provided 
for the establishment of the ROTC system 
in our colleges and universities, and, through 
this system, in peacetime, we produced the 
officers who were the nucleus from which 
the Army of World War II was built. 

This country, as a whole, does not realize 
the debt it owes to the 120,000 Reserve offi- 
cers who were available in 1940 when it was 
necessary to increase the size of our peace- 
time Army because of the threat of war 
The availability of these officers made it pos- 
sible to expand this Army from apprcxi- 
mately 200,000 in August 1940 to 8,000,000 
at the end of the war. 

These peacetime-produced Reserve officers, 
with a sprinkling of World War I office's, 
who had maintained commission status dur- 
ing these years, were the officers who manned 
our reception centers, our replacement train- 
ing centers, our officer’ candidate schools, 
and who composed 90 percent of the officers 
with troops on December 7, 1941. This group 
of officers built up the Army until it reached 
the strength of more than 2,500,000. This 
was the hardest part of the job, since upon 
reaching that strength, by taking cadres 
from new units and producing new officers 
from OCS, it was possible to build up rap- 
idly until we reached our final strength. ; 

It might be of interest to note some of the 
accomplishments of these officers during tis 








war, A tabulation of the officer strength of 
five combat divisions who had seen the most 
service as of June 30, 1944, revealed that 62 
percent of the lieutenant colonels on duty 
with those five divisions were Reserve officers; 
95 percent of the majors, 85 percent of the 
captains, and 70 percent of the first lieu- 
tenants—76 pércent of the unit commanders 
in these five divisions, from platoon up, were 
Reserve Officers. In other words, the officers 
who were leading our troops in battle were 
largely reserve Officers, Later, this percentage 
changed somewhat as the number of officers 
commissioned from AUS gradually began to 
outnumber all other components. 

When the total strength of the Army was 
reached, the Reserve officers represented ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the total officer 
strength of the Army. A little more than 
60 percent of all field officers in the Army at 
that time were Reserve officers. This 20 per- 
cent of total officer strength, in other words, 
produced 60 percent of our field officers. The 
Regular Army only represented 2 percent of 
the total officer strength; the balance of the 
officer strength was from the civilian com- 
ponents—the ORC, National Guard, and AUS. 

Inasmuch as all AUS officers are offered 
the opportunity to accept Reserve commis- 
sions upon relief from active duty, they may 
well be considered part of the officer Reserve 
strength. The National Guard, also part of 
the Reserve component, represented 3 per- 
cent at the peak strength and made as fine 
a record as the Reserve during the war. 

In building for the future, this country 
must put more and more faith and confi- 
dence in our Reserve officers who are willing, 
during peacetime, to spend time and money 
and effort to become competent officers when 
called upon in case of war, It is encouraging 
to note that approximately 70 percent of the 
officers of World War II, upon being relieved 
of active duty, are accepting Reserve com- 
missions. 





Save the American Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leaye to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein 
excerpts from an article published in 
the National Republican Club Bulletin 
for April 1946: 


SAVE THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


The leading Communist newspaper in the 
United States, the circulation of which Is 
growing daily, has been publicizing an in- 
tensive recruitment campaign for member- 
ship by the Communist Party. We hear that 
the present goal in New York City is 20,000 
new members, We have yet to hear of a 
similar drive for membership conducted by 
either of the two major parties. 

Should a citizen decide to join the Com- 
munist Party, it is very easy to become ac- 
quainted with its aims, but it is not so easy 
for any citizen who wishes to join either of 
the major parties to find out what their 
principles are. 

Because the Communists and their fellow 
travelers have discovered that the majority 
of the American citizens will not join their 
ranks under the label Of communism, they 
have invented a very skillful device which 
they have been using successfully—-to wit, 
they pose as great proponents of democracy 
without defining what democracy is. Their 
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propaganda subtly implies that democracy 
means opposition to fascism only and no 
opposition to communism and that anyone 
who opposes communism is a Fascist. Trag- 
ically, thousands of our citizens, and they 
include members of both major parties, have 
been duped by this formula. We hear of 
Republican and Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen attending anti-Fascist rallies, 
joining various. self-styled democratic 
leagues, the purposes of which are ostensibly 
to fight fascism but actually to weaken any 
opposition to communism. Both major 
parties have been so weakened by this proc- 
ess of communistic erosion, that the Demo- 
cratic Party can very well be called now the 
Socialist Party of America. 

In the hubbub of political confusion, lit- 
tle do we hear about devotion to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America; 
little about truly representative government; 
little about the sacredness of the Bill of 
Rights. 

It was indeed an occasion for mourning 
when we heard recently of a Congressman 
who had served his country for many years, 
resigning with the observation that this has 
ceased to be a repubic and that we are now 
a nation governed by decree. The red Demo- 
crats have long since thrown to the winds 
of oblivion all concepts of sovereignty of 
state and they are clamoring ceaselessly for a 
more powerful tyranny in Washington and 
for more government by decree. 

In a nation which under its great Consti- 
tution has achieved the highest degree of 
prosperity thus far attained anywhere in the 
world and which is frequently asked for help 
by the red democracies, we hear constantly 
of ever-growing vicious propaganda about 
capitalist oppression, class injustice, and re- 
ligious persecution. The red democracies un- 
der their slogan of antidiscrimination and 
democratic equality, have done everything 
to create class hatred, to destroy religion, 
and inculcate into the American people an 
ever-growing greed for more money and less 
work. 

While the Communist Party is soliciting 
membership, and the two major parties are 
resting on their laurels, the so-called right- 
eous-thinking citizens indulge in a virile de- 
nunciation of all politicians. These men 
do not miss any opportunity to vilify poli- 
ticians and to discourage the average citizen 
from being interested in politics, and such 
men are the most dangerous opponents of 
our Republic. They try to discourage our 
citizens from participating in politics and 
denounce those who do, thus putting a stigma 
on any citizen who is active in politics. 

Unless the liberty-loving Americans wake 
up and do something about it without further 
delay, this Republic, the greatest on earth, 
Shall perish. We can and we must prevent 
this and it can be prevented if all the lovers 
of a centralized bureaucracy in Washington 
and a government by decree—a government 
in which wages are fixed, prices are fixed, 
property rights are destroyed by confiscatory 
taxes, citizens demoralized by paternalistic 
“gimme” legislation—a government in which 
free enterprise is fast being destroyed, in 
which free opportunity is eliminated by mak- 
ing it impossible for a man to choose his own 
vocation and his own fellow workers—stay in 
the Democratic Party and let that party hon- 
estly change its name to the Socialist Party 
and let all those nominal Republicans who 
are supporters of the red democracies join 
that Democratic Party to which they right- 
fully belong, but let those who love our Re- 
public and who are mindful of the fact that 
the greatest Americans—Washington, Lin- 
coln, Jefferson, to mention a few—were poli- 
ticians in the noblest sense of the word, be- 
come politicians also and belong to the Re- 
publican Party, be active in if so that that 
party stands for our constitutional republi- 
can form of government. Only by building 
up a strong major party devoted to our re- 
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publican form of government can the red 
avalanche be stopped. Thus I call on you 
all—become politicians and help to save 
America. 





Meditations of a Nonagenarian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, sometime ago I received a pcem 
written by one on his ninetieth birthday. 
The author is a former instructor of 
mine. He is none other than W. J. 
Lhamon, of Columbia, Mo. He was presi- 
dent of the Missouri Bible College when I 
was a student in the University of Mis- 
souri. He has long been renowned as a 
biblical scholar and an expounder of the 
Scriptures of rare ability. 

Dr. Lhamon, as we students were fond 
of calling him, has honored me by send- 
ing me his autographed Meditations of a 
Nonagenarian. These are the medita- 
tions of a man who has reached his 
ninetieth birthday, a man who has lived 
an exemplary life and has taught others 
how to live according to the pattern laid 
down by the Man of Galilee. His whole- 
some teaching made indelible impressions 
upon my mind and helped to mold my 
character. To him and his precepts and 
example I am most deeply indebted for 
the ideals I cherish and the life I have at- 
tempted to live. In his letter of trans- 
mission of his meditations, he was char- 
acteristically complimentary when he 
said to me: 

Your letter to me of recent date brings a 
joy and a surprise. Also it stirs up memo- 
ries of the long ago. It is good to know that 
you found those days in our Bible classrooms 
rich and rewarding ones. I never dreamed 
that I was helping, however humbly, to edu- 
cate a Congressman—and I will add, a states- 
man, which is different—sometimes. 


Nothing is sweeter than to see a man 
who has been active all of his life and at 
the ripe old age of 290 summers, still men- 
tally alert, intelligently refined, and 
Spiritually inspiring. These are the 
traits and characteristics of a life that 
has not been lived in vain and of hopes 
immortal. Such a life and such a spirit 
should be an inspiration to us all to live 
as if we are only beginning at the end of 
this life to live for immortality. It en- 
ables us to envision the sweetness of life 
eternal, 

The beautiful lines of my former in- 


. structor, Dr. W. J. Lhamon, follow: 


MEDITATIONS OF A NONAGENARIAN 
NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 


Felicitations above desert. Children, 
grandchildren, friends afar and near. Hand- 
clasps, wishes, kisses, letters galore, and eu- 
phemistic adjectives. An old heart grows 
warm with memories and gratitude. 


Friends and friends say, “Keep on living.” 
I wonder why. 
Life’s race is well nigh run; 
Life’s work is well nigh done; 
Life waits beyond the setting sun. 
Why keep on living? 
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Loving and loved ones say, “Keep on living.” 
Your wish is sweet. But think, my 
child; 
I’ve gone my way; 
I’ve said my say; 
There waits an endless day. 
Why keep on living? 


Flattering words hint years yet ten. 
Some sands are yet in time’s hour glass; 
Some strength of will brings things to 
pass; 
Some force of mind shapes thoughts en- 
mass; 
But no! 
weak. 
Why keep on living? 


A slowing step. The flesh is 


Friends, loved ones, flatterers, 
This is why. 
I want to strike when I am mad; 
I want to crush the thing that’s bad; 
I want to shout when I am glad, 
Deo volente, let me live. 


Friends, loved ones, flatterers. 
This is why. 
A thousand thoughts are yet to say; 
A thousand debts are yet to pay; 
A thousand prayers are yet to pray; 
Deo volente, let me live. 


Brothers! brothers! 
This is why. 
I want to curse the cosmic fraud 
That peace is built on Caesar’s sword, 
On jungle snarl, and fang and tooth and 
claw; 
I want to bless our Lord Christ’s way 
Of teaching, healing, love and law. 
Deo volente, let me live. 
—wW. J. Lhamon, 





Our Choice: Self-Government Under 
God’s Law or Compulsory Government 


Without God 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Seventy-ninth Congress is end- 
ing another chapter in the age-old, 
never-ending conflict between two fun- 
damental concepts of government. One 
is self-government by men disciplined to 
exercise freedom on their own account 
under God’s laws, without any other re- 
strictions of government than are neces- 
sary to a free social order. The other is 
government by the strictly enforced 
compulsions of mere men over other men 
who hold that people are unfit for free- 
dom and will not behave without ruthless 
compulsion. 

Free societies merely use government 
in order to protect the exercise of their 
liberties from foes within and without, 
never in order to take on the exercise of 
their citizens’ liberties for them. This 
has been our American concept of the 
constitutionally limited use of govern- 
ment for 150 years. 

In stark contrast to this limitation of 
Government protecting the citizens’ 
practice of freedom, we find the compul- 
sory state which invariably pretends to 
be able to manage the people better than 
they can manage themselves. This is the 
philosophy of statism, which underlies 





all forms of fascism, whether it be com- 
munism, socialism, or collectivism, 

Such Fascist forms of government can- 
not be mixed with self-government. 
They must conflict. Yet right now, the 
greatest American delusion is that we 
can be half managed or compelled and 
half free. Simply stated, then, we have 
attempted for 2 years now to balance and 
compromise between freedom and 
tyranny. First one, then the other. 

Each time the exercise of freedom, 
through constitutional self-government, 
breaks, some group, generally of rough, 
tough persons, emerge to impose their 
wills on the whole pecple. They assume 
the leadership of the compulsory state. 
Sometimes they have been in govern- 
ment, sometimes not. It is exceedingly 
easy to do, as we have seen at home and 
abroad. 

Given conditions of hardship and ten- 
sion and disorder, complexities of life 
that seem too hard, scarcity of food and 
shelter, and the people have listened to 
the promises of the false leaders of our 
central government. By a barrage of 
propaganda, the people are persuaded 
that the ordinary citizens are unfit, in- 
competent, selfish, or greedy and must 
give way to the superior wisdom and 
power and mercy of the Central Govern- 
ment itself. In this manner, weak minds 
actually find comfort in the thought that 
there is an almighty state to carry on 
their burdens and plan their lives. 

Of late, we have been witnessing most 
of the peoples of the earth reject the 
disciplines of voluntary self-government 
to choose instead the compulsory state, 
depending on the promises of its tyranny. 
The Italians wanted Mussolini because 
he promised to get them what they 
wanted. The Germans clamored for 
Hitler, voted for him time and time 
again in overwhelming numbers, just as 
the Russians worshipped Lenin and 
Stalin, because they promised them what 
they wanted. That is the tragedy of all 
ages. People can be deceived over and 
over again by the same cold and calcu- 
lated promises of power-hungry dema- 
gogs. 

In fact, our own forefathers had 
scarcely won equality of opportunity to 
pursue life, liberty, and happiness for 
themselves, before the people wanted to 
give it all up and make Washington king 
over them. Such is human nature, and 
such is mankind’s most deadly and an- 
cient sin. Without exception, sooner or 
later every nation up to modern times 
has fallen again and again into this sin. 

The paradox of our time is that edu- 
cated modern people, in spite of this 
knowledge of history, have given up free- 
dom and personal responsibility and sub- 
mitted, often without a fight, to many 
different forms of tyrannical govern- 
ment, all alike in their use of force and 
murder and slavery on the people. This 
tragic fact reminds me that never before 
has the almighty state possessed means 
of education and propaganda and com- 
munication like the modern state parties 
by which to deceive the people, both effi- 
ciently and completely. Add to this the 
other fact, that modern guns and motors 
and bombs in the hands of 2 percent of 
the people, organized under one party 
control, makes counterrevolution too 
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bloody to contemplate. Thus a so-called 
new order that may endure for genera. 
tions is made quite possible. The sups 
pressed citizens are rendered helpless 
without voice or weapons. 


Now, then, how can we Americans any 
longer entertain the delusion that we 
alone are not as other men, tempted as 
they are tempted to put faith in false 
hopes, built upon the false idea of the 
goodness of the state. How can we, as a 
people, foolishly hope to realize our as- 
pirations for the good things of life for 
all the people through ever-growing 
state measures, instead of through the 
exercise of freedom. That so many en- 
tertain such false hopes may be ex. 
plained by the fact that everyone of us 
has been influenced by the teachings of 
the same pagan philosophers that taught 
the Europeans. Do you remember how, 
prior to the First World War, we sent our 
top students from our colleges to finish 
their education in Berlin, Heidelberg, 
Leipzig, Munich, Vienna, and many other 
universities glorifying the state? They 
came back with their Ph. D.’s, proud of 
their new learning, to instill in us and 
our children, in college and high school, 
the political ideas of the so-called great- 
est modern philosopher, Hegel, and his 
disciples, Marx and Engels. 


True enough, those professors who in 
their hearts embraced the doctrines of 
statism have taken care to dilute their 
Marxist teachings. They are clever. 
They know the psychology of educational 
propaganda. They seek to make their 
insidious ideas palatable. Thus, they 
have succeeded in confusing young 
minds and in making our young men and 
women doubt free society. But this 
vicious teaching, built on the technique 
of negative suggestion, can only end by 
driving our youth toward the only alter- 
native to freedom—namely, statism and 
government control. That is the new 
God that has been systematically and 
regularly taught to them. 

That we, the descendants of a great 
religious tradition of political liberty, 
should have to confess the very great in- 
fluence of such pagan and freedom-kill- 
ing learning from Europe, makes us hang 
our heads in shame too late. Yet it is 
our American tragedy that we permitted 
it to happen. God and the passion for 
freedom have been generally banished 
from our literature, our conversation, 
our everyday plan of life and our politi- 
cal order. Have not our masters been 
the same as those who taught the Ger- 
mans and Russians? And since we let 
down our religious and moral guard, 
a vacuum of spiritual development 
for self-government was permitted to 
emerge. That vacuum is now being filled 
by the modern demon of statism. 


It is inevitable that true freedom must 
disappear under this teaching of statism. 
Every time power is added to the state, 
and faith increased in centralized gov- 
ernment, the people’s faith in themselves 
and in each other is decreased. They 
are weakened in their own moral judg- 
ment. Their constitutional ideas are 
blunted. Their inventive and produc- 
tive capacities are increasingly burdened 
with the oppressive load which the state 
places upon them. 











Is there any doubt of it? Are we not 
at this time looking to the all-wise state 
and depending on its promises to manage 
prices and persons? 

Are we not promised cheaper butter 
and beef and clothing and houses than 
free men and women would or could pro- 
vide? Do we not look to the Government 
for jobs and wages and subsidies? For 
health and medicine and hospitals at 
lower costs and better than freedom pro- 
vides? For Federal aid and direction of 
education which the individual counties 
and States fail to provide, as well as the 
Federal Government could? Do we not 
clamor for Government to provide houses 
for our veterans because the ways of 
Government are alleged to be cheaper, 
more competent, less selfish, and greedy 
than the ways of individual builders? 
Taught by our own Government to be 
afraid of freedom, we fear to take back 
powers we extended to it for the dura- 
tion of the war only. 

Who says that free men are less com- 
petent and honest and productive than 
government? Why, our own Govern- 
ment itself. To persuade and deceive the 
people it employs 45,000 experts, publi- 
cists, writers, radiomen, and columnists 
at a public expense of more than a hun- 
dred million dollars per year. 

Who says a free people are full of 
greed, and selfishness, and ignorance, 
and sickness, unhoused and unfed, while 
the clamor goes up for appropriations, 
management and control by govern- 
ment. Why our own Government says 
so. It leads the clamor against the peo- 
ple’s own representatives. Thus, the peo- 
ple are taught by the Government itself 
the goodness of Government and the 
evils of free men. Thus, our own Gov- 
ernment prostitutes the American con- 
cept of freedom. It does not glory in 
the freedom of its citizens, but in the 
control and management of them. 

Suppose for a moment we should em- 
ploy 45,000 experts to teach the blessings 
of freedom and its fruits in production 
andinvention. And suppose further that 
we kept this up for a period of 10 or 15 
years, On an appropriation of more than 
a billion dollars. We could convert this 
world to freedom as America did change 
the world, by its example, during the 
last 150 years. But as we have weakened 
our faith in freedom at home, we have 
weakened our example, our influence, 
and our mission abroad. 

Let it be clear, that once we lay down 
the practice of our Christian concepts 
of freedom as our dominant culture, the 
compulsory state is unable to practice 
this freedom for us. Quite the opposite 
is true when the state ceases to pro- 
tect the individual exercise of freedom 
and becomes the manager of individ- 
uals, it violates the fundamental laws of 
God and free human spirits. 

Among free individuals, love is the 
greatest thing in the world. Love suf- 
fers long and is kind. As between in- 
dividuals exercising self-government, 


love is, therefore, the perfect law of free- 
dom. We have been taught that we must 
love even our enemy, but all this is im- 
possible in a political order maintained 
through compulsion, through the exer- 
cise of power of mere man over other 
men, 


Such a state cannot practice the 
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Golden Rule; it can only suspend and 
destroy it. 

The compulsory state, in all of its 
manifestations, loves itself and is proud. 
It is puffed up and vain. It pretends 
to be the source of goodness and mercy 
and which, therefore, must not be dis- 
puted or questioned or opposed. It sets 
itself up as the judge of all that is right 
and wrong, and there is no appeal from 
its decisions. By propaganda, and by 
the control of the thoughts of the people, 
it tells only the one side that is favorable 
to itself. It conceals the whole truth. 
It rejoices in the iniquity and the fall of 
all those opposed to it. It suspends the 
operation of the Golden Rule. If neces- 
sary, it murders its opponents to achieve 
its purposes. It can tolerate no party 
but one loyal to itself. It can acknowl- 
edge no mistakes, unless it weaken its 
own omnipotence and its hold upon the 
people. Its management of prices and 
persons, health and education and hous- 
ing plans, in brief, its tyranny, must be 
maintained without opposition, lest the 
presumed good of the people be disturbed. 
Thus, the almighty state is, in truth, 
God, and can tolerate no other god be- 
side it. ; 

This is the reason why the modern 
state is necessarily atheist of character. 
It coes not exalt God’s sovereignty. 
Neither does it keep inviolate the rights 
and dignity of the individual person. 

From the individual the promise of life 
eternal is from God. The immortal 
message to individuals is, “Give—lose 
your life that ye may find it’”—a concept 
impossible for statism to comprehend. 

And let us remember, too, the state is 
of the earth—earthy—it cannot give. 
The state can but imitate and appropri- 
ate and coerce. It does not create, and 
where it becomes all-powerful it is all, 
and it ends all. So, in review, to the ex- 
tent that we have expanded the power of 
government over us, we have done what 
Christians, anxious to maintain a Chris- 
tian society, cannot do. 

Our forefathers had to decide whether 
they would remain loyalists to a crown 
or whether they would cast their lot un- 
compromisingly and dangerously for 
freedom from foreign tyrants. They 
could not then—we cannot now—com- 
promise between freedom and tyranny, 
as we are trying to do among the con- 
flicting forces here and the powers be- 
yond the Atlantic. 

We must take an uncompromising and 
constructive stand for freedom. Above 
all, we must become practical. Just as 
this Republic was not brought into being 
by men who merely talked about free- 
dom, so even we must realize that it is 
not enough that we see the problem or 
have knowledge of it. Freedom is a 
political idea and can live only by the 
work of political parties. There never 
was any other practical defense of free- 
dom than the practice of politics—prac- 
tical politics. 

The traitors to freedom are organized. 
They must be overwhelmed in the politi- 
calarena. This attack will be made soon 
at the polls. 

This battle, more difficult for us to win 
than mechanical warfare, requires active 
participation in the systematic organiza- 
tion of groups, schools, churches, neigh- 
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borhoods, and political parties across the 
country in every election district. It 
means volunteering as a worker, a door- 
bell ringer in the election district, a 
leader of thought, and an organizer of 
your neighbors’ votes. We must become 
crusaders for freedom, political freedom 
under God’s laws. We must organize and 
teach and spread our concern until it is 
commonly supported. People vote the 
way they are organized to think and vote. 

We must make freedom work so well 
that it will be more greatly desired at 
home and then by example and influence 
spread abroad. If there are unemployed, 
if there is sickness, if there is need of 
friendship, houses for veterans, if our 
neighbor is troubled in any way, it is our 
concern. Only freemen have found 
enough for their needs. Only freemen 
are so inventive, productive, and cooper- 
ative as to provide the needs equal to an 
increasing population. If we fail in this, 
the people will turn to salvation by Gov- 
ernment control. That is the nature of 
the conflict we are in. 

In a world for the most part submerged 
in tyranny and statism, Providence has 
granted us an hour of grace. This is the 
challenge today to men and women who 
wish to prove themselves worthy of free- 
dom, by assuming personal responsibility 
for it. God help us to appreciate, and, if 
necessary, fight to maintain freedom of 
life, freedom of the spirit of man, and 
freedom in the invention and production 
and use of property. And may our ex- 
ample be so good at home that it may be 
extended to all men everywhere. 





Prospective Trade Agreements May Be 
Destructive to Many Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
11, 1946, I made a speech on the work of 
the House in which I discussed the fact 
that the Committee on Reciprocity In- 
formation had been contemplating mak- 
ing trade agreements that would involve 
at least 3,000 different commodities. In 
that speech I stated in effect that the 
departments of government having to 
do with the making of reciprocal trade 
agreements had indicated about a year 
ago that they were going to hold meet: 
ings with some 14 other nations in which 
meetings they would discuss the trade 
treaties that would involve those com- 
modities. Those meetings have not been 
held and no very plausible explanation 
has been given for the failure to hold 
the meetings. 

In that speech I stated that there were 
intimations that the reasuns the meet- 
ings had not been held were that it was 
feared that such meetings would work 
to the disadvantage of the British loan 
legislation then pending and that the 
imminence of the November election 
might have some influence on the mat- 
ter of holding the meetings. I further 
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stated in that specch that I had written 
a letter to the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information which letter I inserted in 
the REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

I think it is only fair that I should 
now submit for printing in the Rrecorp 
a copy of the letter I received from Mr. 
Lynn R. Edminster, chairman of the 
committee, which was in reply to my 
letter. Mr. Edminster’s letter is as fol- 
lows: 

JULY 13, 1946. 
Hon. THomas A. JENKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JENKINS: I have received your 
letter of July 8, 1946, in which you state that 
you have been advised that the administra- 
tion is planning to hold a conference with 
14 other nations for the purpose of consid- 
ering reduction or elimination of tariff rates 
on about 3,000 commodities manufactured in 
the United States and in which you urge that 
the list of commodities which will be con- 
sidered at this conference be published imme- 
diately. 

Before directly replying to your request, 
may I explain what I understand from the 
State Department to be the central facts re- 
garding the development of plans for the 
trade conference. 

Last December this Government published 
its Proposals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment, a copy of which is enclosed, 
and the Secretary of State urged the calling of 
a world trade conference to consider these 
proposals and the establishment of an inter- 
national trade organization to take its place 
in the structure of the United Nations along- 
side of the Bretton Woods organizations, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
other economic agencies which might be 
created by the United Nations. These pro- 
posals contemplate, among other things, the 
reduction of tariffs and the removal of many 
other kinds of barriers to trade, including 
abandonment of discriminatory practices 
which prevent the expansion of trade on a 
multilateral basis. The Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, at the sugges- 
tion of this Government, has approved the 
calling of a trade conference and has ap- 
pointed a preparatory committee of 19 na- 
tions to prepare an agenda for the trade con- 
ference and develop a draft charter for the 
proposed international trade organization. 
The Economic and Social Council has called 
a meeting of this preparatory committee for 
the 15th of October, at which views will be 
exchanged about the project for the world 
trade conference and the interrrational trade 
organization, and at which plans for future 
meetings will be made. 

Meanwhile, in connection with and in 
preparation for the trade conference, the 
United States has invited 15 other nations to 
negotiate trade agreements with us and 
with each other for the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers. These negotiations 
will be held subsequent to the preliminary 
exchange of views at the October 15 meeting. 
No tariff concessions will be discussed at the 
October meeting. So far as the United States 
is concerned, the trade-agreement negotia- 
tions will be conducted under authority of 
the Trade Agreements Act. As you are 
aware, -that act authorizes reductions of 
tariffs up to 50 percent of the rate in exist- 
ence on January 1, 1945, and would not per- 
mit the elimination of the tariff on any 
item. 

In view of the fact that the actual tariff 
negotiations are still necessarily many 

-months away, publication at this time of 
the list of commodities which will be con- 
sidered would be premature, even if such a 
list were fully prepared and ready for pub- 
lication. Actually, however, much work still 
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remains to be done; so that it would be im- 
possible in any event to comply with your 
request at this time. In preparing such a 
list it is necessary to give preliminary con- 
sideration to relevant facts bearing on the 
inclusion or possible inclusion of many hun- 
dreds of commodities. Even the mere de- 
cision to list a commodity (quite apart from 
the subsequent decision whether to grant a 
concession and if so how much) involves a 
great deal of preliminary work. This work, 
for which the Tariff Commission has been 
called upon to supply the bulk of the infor- 
mation, is extremely laborious and time- 
consuming. 

I am not unmindful of what you say in 
your letter regarding the feeling of appre- 
hension which exists among various Amer- 
ican industries by reason of uncertainty con- 
cerning the publication and contents of this 
commodity list. I should like to emphasize, 
however, that, after the announcement of 
negotiations has been made and the list 
of commodities to be considered has been 
published and given the widest possible dis- 
semination, every opportunity will be ac- 
corded interested parties to prepare and 
present their case. Adequate time will be 
allowed for preparation of briefs; public 
hearings will be held as required by law; and 
the trade-agreements organization will care- 
fully analyze and digest the testimony and 
collate it with other information available 
to it before arriving at a decision with re- 
spect to any product. No decision or com- 
mitment will be made with respect to any 
item until this process for obtaining and giv- 
ing full consideration to the facts and views 
submitted by interested parties has been 
completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNN R. EDMINSTER, 
Chairman. 





OPA Days Numbered 
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OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, back in April 1946, when the 
House of Representatives in Congress 
passed an OPA Extension Act, when 
many of us voted against it, the OPA was 
most unpopular. It attempted to control 
in peacetimes our every activity and to 
prevent natural laws of supply and de- 
mand from operating, and there is every 
reason to believe that the bureaucrats 
did not want to see a free market in 
America again. 

It is sometimes good to look in retro- 
spect to what has happened and what 
the people said before it happened. 
Therefore, 1 am glad to quote the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Daily World of April 5, 1946, entitled 
“OPA Days Numbered”: 

Since the close of the war, the OPA has 
been one of the most criticized of Federal 
bureaus. Price fixing, along with discharge 
of veterans, has created a condition that is 
more explosive than any other Federal func- 
tion because it reached all of the people at 
some place. That Members of Congress are 
attempting to fix a time limit on its func- 
tions will come as good news to most people. 





By and large the OPA has prohibited free 
interchange of commodities and is respon- 
sible for many of our current shortages. The 
national administration's policy of stop- 
ping inflation by controlled prices has not 
had the desired effect. Prices and wages, 
too, now that unions are pressing for major 
advances, eptiomize the typical uncertain- 
ties surrounding the free-market Play of 
supply and demand that is the essence of 
peacetime business, as contrasted with a 
war economy. 

In recent months business, more than ever, 
has had to rely on accurate reporting and 
intelligent interpretation of the rapid and 
sensitive changes in economics that deter- 
mine the future of business. The OPA with 
its confusion of regulations’ and restrictions 
has not clarified a complex situation. The 
administration’s wage and price policies has 
not been conducive to the widespread use 
of capital in industry. It has held to the 
tenet that substantial increases in wage 
rates will be permitted but prices for the 
most part will be maintained a present levels. 
This philosophy has been impracticable. A 
free labor and commodity market is not pos- 
sible unless governmentel controls are elim- 
inated. 





Address of Gov. M. Q. Sharpe to the Re- 
publican State Convention at Pierre, 
S. Dak., July 8, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the address of 
the Honorable M. Q. Sharpe, of South 
Dakota, before the Republican State 
convention which was convened in Pierre 
on July 8, 1946. It was a most construc- 
tive address and there have been many 
requests for it. The address follows: 


Mr. Convention Chairman, delegates of the 
Republican voters, and visiting friends, it 
seems good to see you here today, fresh from 
the Republican voters of South Dakota and 
engaged in your important work of forming 
th> policies and selecting the candidates of 
our party for the coming election. The Re- 
publican voters themselves have aided greatly 
in your work by the selection of the Honor- 
able George T. Mickelson, the present attor- 
-ney general, for the office of Governor of 
South Dakota. We can ell sincerely agree 
that they have made a good choice for that 
important office and that our candidate will 
lead our party to an overwhelming victory in 
the fall election. 


WE ARE THE REPUBLICANS 


It is interesting to note the atmosphere of 
seriousness and purpose which pervades this 
convention today. The speech of the Honor- 
able JoHN JENNINGS, Jr., Representative in 
Congress from the State of Tennessee, must 
have had much effect in directing your 
thoughts toward the impressive history of 
our party and the challenging possibilities of 
its future. Much of the seriousness and pur- 
pose whigh pervades this convention, how- 
ever, arises from the difficult trying times of 
the past 12 years. It arises also from the 
faithful and aggressive work which Republi- 
can precinct committeemen and women, 
county organizations, and our State central 
committee have been doing throughout these 








years in order to maintain the original direc- 
tion and purpose of Republican thought and 
action. Having all this past history in mind 
we can look about us in this convention today 
and say with pride, we are the Republicans. 
We are the representatives of the party which 
for 12 years has challenged in national and 
State affairs every attempt to circumvent and 
distort the constitutional principles of our 
country; every attempt to devitalize the great 
spirit of free and independent action within 
the limits of law which has been so charac- 
teristic of our people since the earliest settle- 
ments in Virginia and New England until 
the present time. We can likewise say that 
we, the Republicans, are the people who in 
the State governments that we have con- 
trolled during the past 12 years have practiced 
these same principles of fidelity to the Con- 
stitution, efficiency, and economy in govern- 
ment, so that today as you look around you 
throughout the entire United States of 
American we find that all those States which 
have been under Republican administration 
during the past trying years are today in the 
best financial condition of all the States of 
the Union and are today the very bulwarks 
of safety and strength for our system of gov- 
ernment. They are the States which have 
really practiced the principles advocated by 
the Republican Party since its inception and 
beginning with its able, honest, broad- 
minded leadership under Abraham Lincoln. 


WE FACE A CHANGING FUTURE 


Impressive as is all this past history of our 
party, it would not alone guarantee the fu- 
ture success and usefulness of our party nor 
would it alone be sufficient to win continually 
the support-of the majority of the electors. 
We cannot live forever as a party upon the 
reputation of Abraham Lincoln. Gis fine 
character and personality and his majestic 
accomplishments in the field of government 
still impress and inspire us and will always 
be landmarks from which our future direc- 
tion may be charted, but that alone would 
not enable us to meet these challenging op- 
portunities nor to solve these difficult prob- 
lems of government now looming up so plain- 
ly before us. : 

We should avoid the danger of sedulous 
reliance upon past accomplishment. We are 
in the age of great and marvelous change. 
In the field of travel, it is now possible to 
reach the remote sections of the world in a 
few hours’ time. Travel has also been made 
cheap and convenient on land, sea, and in 
the air, so that more and more each year our 
people are getting into the habit of moving 
from place to place, from job to job, fre- 
quently and easily. If a little trouble or 
hardship confronts them at one place many 
people do not fight it out as was the old cus- 
tom; they simply move and try something 
else or try some Other piace. This tends to 
make communities unstable and causes ever 
increasing numbers of our people to be los- 
ing their time and spending their substance 
in travel instead of production and frugality. 
The tendency to rove is plainly growing. It 
has much effect on our economy and soci- 
ology and contributes to the difficulty of ad- 
ministering government. 

In the field of communication, we see the 
most isloated farm, ranch, mine, or work 
camp o; any kind keeping in up-to-the-min- 
ute touch with all the important events of 
the world. The most humble citizen can now 
sit in the privacy of his room while the po- 
litical demagog, or the agent of any or- 
ganized special interest, through the magic 
of radio, pours into his ears all kinds of allur- 
ing promises, false representations, appeals 
to his appetites, passions, prejudices, cupid- 
ity, and indolence. The art of printing has 
made it cheap and easy to flood the mails, 
libraries, reading rooms, school rooms, club 
rooms, with all kinds of bulletins, brochures, 
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essays, treatises, advertisements, propaganda, 
and all kinds of similar influence-producing 
materials. The rank and file of the 
public is kept in a dither and state of con- 
fusion about politics, business, government, 
foreign affairs, and social conditions. It all 
adds to the difficulties which a political party 
of the present day must face. 

Mass preduction on an _ ever-increasing 
scale is complicating our economy and 
sociology and posing problems which a pro- 
gressive and efficient political party must 
meet. Mass production can make so many 
engines, machines, facilities, and can as- 
semble so much raw materials, from which 
we can quickly produce more automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, stoves, furniture, shoes, 
clothing, food and gadgets, appliances, de- 
vices for our necessities, conveniences and 
pleasures than we can possibly use or even 
sell. Under normal conditions and with the 
production plants now built up in all con- 
tinents we can soon surfeit the world with 
all these. This all affects our labor, agricul- 
ture, industry, capital, and other practices 
and customs of the past in a substantial and 
troublesome manner. One peculiar mani- 
festation is the fact that farms are growing 
larger and farmers and farm owners grow- 
ing fewer, yet at the same time industrial 
plants tend to grow smaller and more 
numerous or in other words to decentralize. 

Our very habits of food and clothing are 
changing with the new discoveries and proc- 
esses. Now we can process and preserve prod- 
ucts of the tropics and transport them effi- 
ciently to the Arctic and vice versa. 

With all these various changes have come 
great changes in the thinking, desires, and 
habits of the people. 

Education has tried to meet these changes. 
The medical profession has been meeting 
them. The other professions, no. While 
education has contributed greatly to our pro- 
fessional, scientific, physical, and economic 
changes, it has induced no corresponding 
change in our personal habits of thought or 
action in economics or sociology suflicient 
to make a satisfactory general adjustment to 
these new physical changes which science, 
invention, mass production, improved trans- 
portation, and communication have brought. 
Government, statesmanship and politics, law 
are still lumbering along with the same old 
process, procedures, ideals, passions, and 
prejudices hugging to their breasis armfuls of 
outmoded theories, fallacious ideas, musty 
traditions, and either utterly ignorant of or 
else arbitrarily resistant to this great 
ubiquitous field of change, challenge, and 
opportunity literally knocking at the doors 
of all government, statesmanship, and politi- 
cal agencies today. 


OUR PARTY’S CHALLENGE 


What is this challcnge that poses itself so 
defiantly before the major political parties of 
this and all other countries of the world 
today? Why, in broad and plain outline, it 
is the challenge to meet these changing con- 
ditions brought by science, invention, pro- 
duction, and education with progressive and 
liberal thought and action appropriate to the 
conditions which we see so plainly before us, 
It is the challenge of forming new instru- 
ments of government—new policits of gov- 
ernment—which will be conservative and 
practicable and reasonable without becom- 
ing so conservative as to be static or reac- 
tionary. It is the challenge to progressive 
and liberal thought and action without also 
being so radical or degenerative of the people 
that it will destroy their natural instincts 
of industry and frugality and self-denial and 
restraint. It is the challenge to have an 
educational system which will give practi- 
cable attention toward teaching the oncom- 
ing generations the necessity for this kind 
of governmental, statesmanlike, progressive, 
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liberal thought and action attuned to the 
changes of the era unfolding before us. It 
is the challenge to promote this quality of 
personnel in public office; this courage of 
thought and action so that all the people 
in the fields, mines, shops, stores, offices, the 
high places and low places, the rich places 
and the poor places will really enjoy this 
freedom of oppor.unity and in a measure 
all these great physical improvements, inven- 
tions, and gadgets and appliances which mass 
production and scientific achievement, chem- 
ical research and investigation are ever mak- 
ing more easily s‘tainable—more pleasant 
and abundant for the use of all. It is the 
challenge in this great Nation, and especially 
in this great State of South Dakota, to take 
the many undeveloped natural resources and 
develop them practicably and intelligently 
with their benefits and new wealth and 
higher standards of living, conveniences, and 
pleasure spread out more equitably and 
abundantly and generously to all the people. 
It is the challenge of stepping forward fear- 
lessly but at the same time carefully into 
these new fields of opportunity for the gen- 
eral public welfare. 


ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING IS REQUIRED 


No political party can meet these grand op- 
portunities, these ever-widening and chal- 
lenging problems by being merely a party of 
opposition or criticism of some other party, 
or some other philosophy or idea of govern- 
ment or statesmanship. If we continue to 
orient our thinking around criticism when 
will we ever solve anything constructive from 
our own original thinking? The party that 
can rise to the opportunities of this century 
and the great changes that have been made 
and still greater changes that are apparently 
in the offing in all forms of life, thought, 
and action will have to be a party of courage 
and practicable analysis, original thinking 
and skillful courageous personnel and in- 
telligent, carefully calculated decisions. It 
will have to do its thinking on a wholesome, 
long-range program of permanent benefit to 
the people instead of on the expediency of 
winning the next election. We are facing the 
time fer carefully considered judgments, 
courageously formed policies and of broad- 
minded realization of the onward, upward 
march of progress of the whole human race. 
We cannot expect to participate effectiyely 
in promoting this great reformation of poli- 
cies, character, and thinking which are clearly 
demanded because of the accumulated er- 
rors of the past 12 years and exigencies of 
the present day unless we do something more 
than talk about the mess we arein. Neither 
can we go on the great mission or destiny 
confronting us by trying to belittle, deride, or 
ignore beneficial improvements or policies 
which another party may have developed. If 
any party has developed anything of use or 
benefit or practicable good for the general 
public, every other party should welcome it 
and adopt it, try to maintain and improve it 
and make it still more generally applicable 
and beneficial for the public. The day of the 
petty, narrow party-minded politician is 
rapidly passing. Our people are intelligent 
and educated and getting more so every year. 
Government, statemanship, and politics are 
due for upward steps in which reason and 
logic and accurate conservative calculated 
statements and policies and ideas are going to 
be the order of the day instead of a lot of 
passion-stirring, prejudice-invoking, petty- 
party politics. 

Neither can we meet these great opportu- 
nities and challenges by dodging or subter- 
fuge, or delay, or stalling, or putting it off 
until the next election or until a more 
favorable time, from a political standpoint, 
may arise. We must, as a party, meet some 
of these problems heac-on and give them a 
fair and frank analysis and a four-square 
decision, no matter if taking a stand for or 
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against some of the things that are now 
beating ominously and continuously at the 
doors of both parties must cause us to lose 
an office occasionally or even for several elec- 
tions in a row. 


ORGANIZED MINORITIES AND SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Some of the most apparent and trouble- 
some problems are generated by organized 
minorities and special-interest organizations, 
Throughout the years we have seen growing 
in an ever-increasing number and size and 
activity organized minorities, labor groups, 
agricultural groups, professional groups, re- 
Yigious groups, nationality groups, who in 
turn divide into special trades groups, spe- 
cial professional groups, special religious 
groups, special public-service groups, and spe- 
cial social groups seeking attention, grants, 
doles, socialized medicine, socialized educa- 
tion, socialized play, socialized recreation, in 
fact, socialized or governmentalized every- 
thing. Each year more and more the people 
are being courted, trained, and urged to rely 
upon this invisible thing, this supposedly in- 
exhaustible reservoir of money, and grants, 
and pleasures, and everything else called 
government. Neither of our major parties is 
entirely blameless in the propagation of this 
idea among the people. We have all been 
too prone to listen to the voice of expediency 
and salving the feelings of different groups 
by use of the Public Treasury. This problem 
we must meet head-on, because, as each 
year proceeds and more aNd more people 
commence to want more and more money, 
subsidies, grants, benefits, aids and im- 
provements, conveniences, pleasures, secu- 
rity, and supervision, and everything else 
from the Government, the weaker and weak- 
er and poorer and poorer will become the 
Government and less able to respond to the 
real sovereign obligations of all government, 
Today we are facing probably some §$300,- 
000,000,000 of national debt and an addi- 
tional local indebtedness of varying quan- 
tities in different localities and a whole na- 
tion of people growing more and more ac- 
customed to asking more and more kinds of 
aids of all kinds from the Government. 
Some party must have the courage and men- 
tal honesty, carefully calculated intelligent 
decision, and, above all, the faithful, honest, 
aggressive action to meet this growing tend- 
ency of organized minorities to beset the 
Government, Government officials, and leg- 
islators with their deals and their attempts 
to exert influence primarily for their own 
special benefit. I respectfully submit for 
your consideration that it is an epochal op- 
portunity for our party and an ideal appro- 
priate to its impressive history. 

Organized minorities always have one 
primary purpose in view and that is to get 
everything possible that will benefit the par- 
ticular organized minority interest or idea 
which they represent. The general public 
welfare is not their motivating influence. 
They do, however, use it as a public relations 
approach and engage in all kinds of propa- 
ganda, specious arguments, half-truths and 
various other public relations activities to 
prove that they are the guardians of the pub- 
lic welfare, the defenders of what they call 
the American way of life and other at- 
tractive ideals. Nevertheless the natural 
- logical reason for their existence controls and 
directs all of their activities, ail of their sup- 
port of or criticism of political parties 
primarily toward attainment of their own 
position, business, social or other objectives. 
They resort to all kinds of name calling, pas- 
sion stirring, and prejudice-creating tactics. 
A1iyone who happens to go counter to their 
minority interest is a Communist, Socialist, 
reactionary, radical, petty politician or any 
other vague or indefinite mame that may 
throw any shade or discredit upon his ideas 
or activities. The real fact is that organized 
minorities and special-interest groups trend 
toward taking the general public for a poor 
ride on a band wagon of fallacious ideas, 


selfish policies, misleading political activities 
while pretending to be the great unselfish 
forward-looking guardians of the public wel- 
fare, the American way of life, the free-en- 
terprise system, and a lot of similar things 
which the people themselves evolved out of 
our great wealth of natural resources and our 


old fashioned habits of industry, frugality, . 


honesty, and virtue. Some political party, 
some public officials must have the courage 
and intelligence to challenge the organized 
minority, special interest lobbying groups 
head-on, to expose clearly their activities, 
and then to assign them to their proper 
sphere of influence on the Government and 
keep them there. I hope it may be our 
party—our own duly elected officials. It is 
an opportunity plainly confronting us. 

The American way of life, the free enter- 
prise system, and similar well-known ideals, 
what are these but our great general public 
itself? Without people, without this great 
general public supporting a thing called 
government, none of these great ideals or 
policies would exist. The people evolved 
and established them. Organized minori- 
ties and special interest groups are merely 
byproducts. We must keep foremost in 
party policies, in election decisions, in gov- 
ernment, two basic ideas: First, that there is 
an over-all general organization superior to 
all other organizations and that is the gen- 
eral public, and second: That its interests 
should always be first in the thinking. of all 
the people and in the policies of all political 
parties and the activities of all public offi- 
cials. This general public is entitled to an 
organization of its own working just as 
faithfully and aggressively for it as does the 
organization of any minority or special in- 
terest group work for its own special ob- 
jectives. The only organization, however, 
which the general public has are the Con- 
gressmen and legislators and public officials 
whom the political parties select for it. 
The general public has to rely on them; they 
are its only chance and hope. Our party as 
the makers of Congressmen, legislators, pub- 
lic officials, and government should be the 
organization for the general public first, last, 
all the time, and only. We should specialize 
on its interests as distinguished from inter- 
ests of organized minorities and special in- 
fluence groups. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY 


This is the opportunity that confronts 
our party today. We cannot meet it by ad- 
vertising some other political party with a 
continual barrage of criticism and nothing 
else. We cannot win the confidence of the 
general public by a lot of name calling based 
on vague, indefinite, and undefined terms 
which mean little or nothing to the public. 
I doubt if we can win many future elections 
through high sounding political catch-all 
platforms nor by timid, stalling political ex- 
pediency activities, nor by relying on the 
plans of any group of career politicians with 
their noses forever turned into the wind of 
the next election. The ultimate result is 
what counts. The general public is com- 
mencing to look through forms, names, slo- 
gans, speeches with a critical and apprais- 
ing mind. Modern government requires 
more accurate thinking, more courageous ac- 
tion, and a more daring approach to the 
problems of the future than ever before. It 
is time for our party to specialize in the 
same kind of accurate thinking, the same 
courageous policy which marked its begin- 
ning and to become more than ever before 
the strong, reliable progressive champion of 
the general public interest and ready to bat 
down any minority or special interest tend- 
ing to obstruct it. 

I hope our platform committees both State 
and National will commence to bring forth 
those kinds of policies so that we may meet 
this epochal challenge, this magnificent 
rendezvous with destiny with a sincere, well 
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calculated, long perspective program plaidty 
directed, primarily and only, toward the gen- 
eral publ: welfare in which all organized 
minorities and interests, capital, labor, agri. 
culture, industry, education, social plans and 
ideas will receive just treatment but noth- 
ing more so far as special government favor 
is concerned. Let us bring forth policies 
for which we need no apology and for which 
we can all sincerely work Let us bring 
forth candidates who will faithfully, intel- 
ligently, and industriously carry out those 
policies for the general public good, 





A World War II Veteran Blames the OPA 
for His Troubles on the Farm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have many letters from the 
veterans censuring severely OPA and its 
operations, which have made it extremely 
difficult for them to get started in busi- 
ness and on the farms. There are so 
many regulations and directives that 
they are perplexed and discouraged. 
These veterans do not like regimentation. 
They had all of it they wanted while they 
were in the armed forces. They thought 
they were fighting to rid the world of 
dictatorship and regulated economy. 

Some time ago I received a letter from 
a World War II veteran who explained 
how OPA had made it difficult for him to 
succeed since he had returned from the 
service and was back on the farm. This 
letter was dated June 16, 1946, and was 
written by one who had been a bom- 
bardier in the last war. He complained 
of the operation of OPA under the former 
act, which was in force until June 30, 
1946, at midnight. 

I quote from this veteran’s letter, as 
follows: 7 


The apples were the best on the market, 
but early apples this year, due to sugar 
shortage, just are not selling at all. 

I come in contact with many people, both 
farmers and merchants, and I think the thing 
that people are most bitter with the Govern- 
ment about is the OPA. I have talked to sev- 
eral who get your literature, and they are 
very strong for your ideas against it (the 
OPA) and the New Deal. 

The farmer is absolutely helpless because 
of the OPA. They have feed prices so high 
he cannot buy the feed if he can get it, and 
on the other hand, OPA has prices on live- 
stock and poultry and eggs and milk so low 
he cannot afford to sell anything. Stores in 
this vicinity are handling one-fifth of the 
eggs they were 30 days ago, and the price of 
eggs has not gone up a bit, but the price of 
feed has gone up about 20 percent, which I 
imagine is all in line with OPA, 

You cannot sell fruit, because people can- 
not get sugar unless they pay $20 a hundred 
for it, and it is plentiful at that price around 
here. You cannot sell a green bean on the 
market since people cannot get meat to sea- 
son beans with, but thank gosh, the can- 
neries are buying beans and wanting them 
badly. Of course, they probably get stuff to 
can with, as the beans will probably go to 
fatten the Germans for the nex. war. 

Well, so much for the OPA, as I know you 
receive many, many complaints abou‘ it. 








The above testimonial does not indi- 
cate that the veterans who returned to 
the farms had any love for the operations 
of OPA. They know what was stifling 
production and how the OPA adversely 
affected them. They know it discrimi- 
nated against them by holding the prices 
of their products down and increasing 
the feed prices and farm equipment 
which they had to buy. They soon 
found that a farmer could not make a 
profit under OPA operations. He could 
not even make a decent living for him- 
self and family. They see sugar selling, 
as this veteran said, for $30 a hundred 
pounds. They know that the black- 
market operators were operating on 
every hand and they knew that OPA was 
responsible for the black markets, for 
we did not have black markets before 
we had the OPA. Hence these veterans, 
back on the farm, have blamed the OPA 
for their troubles and they were glad to 
see the President veto the new OPA bill 
and the old OPA law expire. They are 
now even more jittery about what may 
be expected from operations under the 
new OPA law. They do not know what 
to do until after August 20, and are fear- 
ful that they may not know what to do 
at any time as long as the OPA law re- 
cently enacted by Congress is in force. 
All industry, the farmers included, is in 
a state of confusion, as many of us who 
voted against the adoption of the new 
OPA law predicted would come to pass. 





Letter to Secretary of Navy James V. 
Forrestal by Hon. Thomas R. Amlie, 
Former Member of Congress From 


Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a copy of a letter sent the Secre- 
tary of the Navy by former Congress- 
man Thomas R. Amlie, of the First Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Amlie’s letter raises a very basic 
question, which I hope the Navy will 
endeavor to answer. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: One of our local 
papers for March 29, 1946, states that you 
have appointed a civilian committee to ad- 
vise with the Navy Department on naval 
practices “disapproved by the public.” I 
hope that this letter will be referred by your 
office to the appropriate committee or depart- 
ment. 

To begin with, I wish to state that I ap- 
pointed more than 20 boys to Annapolis and 
West Point while I was a Member of Congress 
during the 1930's. I tried to keep in touch 
with these boys and also tried to Keep in 
touch with the enlisted men that I knew. 
I have had considerable personal contact with 
the Army and Navy and now have three of 
my boys in the Navy. 

I did not like the caste system in the 
First World War and I notice that my boys 
do not like it any better in World War II. 
I am not too much impressed by their 
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gripes, for after all the Army and Navy can- 
not be greatly different from the social struc- 
ture as a whole. Most of the boys do not 
object so much to the caste system as they 
do to discipline. Anyway, I feel that these 
things will be straightened out, for the caste 
system cannot be used in an army that 
will become increasingly an organization of 
scientists and technicians. The speech by 
Rear Admiral Bowen and Capt. M. J. Law- 
rence at St. Louis a week ago indicates that 
the Navy Department is aware at the tcp of 
the nature of the problems that must be 
faced in the future. 

But I have a complaint that is much 
more fundamental than the gripes of the 
enlisted men about the social distinctions 
and discriminations that are inherent in a 
caste system: It is that Uncle Sam observes 
meticulously his contracts with officers but 
that enlisted men belong to a class that is so 
inferior as to have no comparable contrac- 
tual rights. 

When a boy receives his appointment to 
one of the service academies he is fully in- 
formed of just what he is to get. He receives 
just what he has been promised. If the 
Government were to fail in the performance 
of its side of the contract, an uproar would 
take place in Congress immediately. The 
same thing has been true of the various 
courses such as the V-12 courses offered in 
various colleges and universities during the 
war years. - 

But when a boy goes to a recruiting of- 
fice and listens to the promises and induce- 
ments held out to him by the recruiting 
officer, it is as though the recruiting officer 
had no connection with the Army or Navy 
whatsoever. He is free to paint the most 
roseate prospects imaginable and when the 
boy is once inducted the whole matter is 
a closed incident. From then on it is a 
matter of the left hand not knowing what 
the right hand has done as far as the Army 
or the Navy is concerned. There is noth- 
ing that the enlisted man can do after he 
is once in. He very quickly becomes disil- 
lusioned. He learns that he has simply been 
hooked for a sucker and that there is noth- 
ing for him to do but to wait out his hitch. 
When he enlisted, he was given the impres- 
sion that he would have the opportunity 
to learn a trade and come out prepared to 
take a job better prepared than if he had 
not gone in. Instead of this he finds that 
he has to spend most of his time in de- 
moralizing idleness with other young men 
who are also largely demoralized and that 
the opportunity does not exist to go to 
school or attend classes or even read or study. 
The years spent in the Army or Navy are 
calculated to make bums out of good boys. 
The whole experience is for 90 percent of 
the boys, the very opposite of what it had 
a represented to be by the recruiting of- 

cer. 

I shall be specific. I shall use the ex- 
ample of my own boys for I feel that they 
are representative types. I am also well 
acquainted with their friends of their own 
age who are in the Navy and what they have 
told mr bears out completely what I have 
to say. 

My oldest boy, Tom, was 20 years old 2 
days ago. He is an ensign taking a train- 
ing cruise and expects to be discharged 
around the Ist of July. He spent 2 years 
at the V-12 here at the University of Wis- 
consin and received his bachelor of science 
degree in mechanical engineering and his 
commission while still 19 years of age. The 
Navy performed more than 100 percent. 

I have another boy, Bob, who enlisted in 
the Navy radar course almost a year ago. 
When the war ended the classes were discon- 
tinued. He waited around at the place where 
he was taking the radar course for 2 or 3 
months doing nothing, and was then sent 
back to Great Lakes, where he spent the win- 
ter guarding a coal pile. He is now on board 
a ship in San Francisco that will perhaps not 
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be called upon to sail again, and where he 
will perhaps be stationed until he is dis- 
charged. It has been rather disappointing 
for this boy to spend a whole year in com- 
plete idleness or in doing work that was 
merely devised as a means of filling in time 
for “surplus” personnel. He should have 
been discharged when there was no further 
use for him, but the Navy was up against the 
point system for discharge, and has undoubt- 
edly followed the course that would lead to 
the least criticism. The Navy has been up 
against a tough problem since the war ended 
and on the whole I believe that the Naval 
Reserve have been handled about as well as 
could have been reasonably expected. 

Our third boy, Frederick or Fritz, repre- 
sents a situation of quite another kind. 
Fritz wanted very much to enlist in the Regu- 
lar Navy when he became 17 largely because 
most of his friends were in there. His mother 
and I did not feel that we had any right to 
stand in his way, because he would at least 
get more training in the Regular Navy than 
in the Reserve. Had he gone into the Re- 
serves later on and gotten killed, we should 
never have been able to have avoided a feel- 
ing of responsibility. But primarily there 
were the specific inducements that were held 
out to him by the recruiting officer who urged 
him to join the Regular Navy. I was in 
Washington during the summer of 1944, but 
Mrs. Amlie went with him to the local re- 
cruiting office on two occasions, while she 
also went down alone on one occasion in 
order to get a better picture of what he would 
be up against in the Regular Navy and what 
opportunities he would have. Mrs. Amlie tells 
me that the officer in charge was a very fine 
young man who was very convincing. While 
she would not be able to give an accurate ac- 
count of everything that was said, the infer- 
ence to be drawn was that every possible op- 
portunity was afforded to men who would 
enlist and that the advantages of a 4-year 
term in the Navy would be equal to a college 
education. 

During a period of war, a lot of boys get 
the idea that they want to enlist as soon as 
they are 17. Recruiting offices are not 
set up to dissuade them but to try to per- 
suade as many of them to enlist as pos- 
sible. The qualities that go to make a suc- 
cessful recruiting officer are the same that 
go to make a successful salesman. Sales 
techniques are utilized that would not and 
could not be tolerated by an established 
business organization. In a time of war, or 
of other great national emergency, the Na- 
tion can close its eyes to many things for it 
is better to get the matter over with as ex- 
peditiovsly as possible than to tolerate delay 
because of undue squeamishness. 

Objection can properly be made against the 
sales techniques of the recruiting service on 
the ground that the exceptional is made to 
appear to be the general. It is perhaps true 
that some 10 percent of the boys who enlist 
in the Regular Navy are satisfied with the 
opportunity that is afforded by the Navy. 
They are boys who just naturally fit into life 
in the Navy, besides in any group there is 
bound to be a small minority that will thrive 
no matter what may happen to the larger 
majority. A good recruiting officer holds out 
to the average boy a glowing picture of what 
has happened to the most fortunate boys 
who have enlisted in the Navy in the past, 
and his ability as a salesman will determine 
whether he can make the particular boy be- 
lieve that the same good fortune will be in 
store for him if he enlists. In fact it goes 
farther than this. It goes so far that the 
average recruiting officer holds out to the 
average enlistee the assurance that oppor- 
tunities of every kind will be offered to him 
if he will join up. Mrs. Amlie is a mother 
of normal prudence as witness the fact that 
she went with this boy to the recruiting 
office on two occasions and then went down 
alone in o-der to be able to have a more 
frank discussion with the young Officer in 
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charge. She came away with the assurance 
that the glowing opportunities that had 
been pictured would be available to every 
boy that might enlist. 

For the first year, while the war was in 
progress, the Navy did about everything that 
could have been reasonably expected. But 
with the defeat of Germany, Fritz was sent 
t Sah Francisco where he was kept for 7 
months in a state of complete idleness and 
in company with other sailors who were also 
idle and largely demoralized. This could 
not have happened if the intention of the 
Navy had been to make good on the promises 
that had been made to get these boys to 
enlist for 4 years in the Regular Navy, 
It is the most convincing and conclusive 
proof that at the top levels, the people in 
control of the Navy have written off as non- 
existent the promises and representations 
made by their recruiting agents to enlistees. 
When the Navy proceeds to treat the boys 
in the Regular Navy in the same way that 
they do the boys in the Reserve they are 
breaching their contracts with these boys, 
for there is a fundamental difference between 
the position of the boys in the Regular Navy 
and in the Naval Reserve. The boys in the 
Naval Reserve were of an age where it fell 
to them to serve their country during a 
period of emergency. If they should be 
called upon to spend 6 months or a year 
going through useless motions, this is per- 
haps the sacrifices that they must expect to 
make, and they should not complain if the 
people in control exercise reasonable judg- 
ment and attempt to compel equal sacrifices. 
But the boys in the Regular Navy signed up 
for a longer period of time in consideration 
of certain promises and representations that 
were made to them, 

When Mrs. Amlie made three trips to the 
local recruiting office to talk the whole mat- 
ter over, she did so under a complete misap- 
prehension of the facts. She did not know 
that the Navy operated under a double 
standard of contractual morality. It was 
quite unthinkable to her that the Navy 
would so completely fall down on its commit- 
ments to a boy who had enlisted for 4 years 
as to compel him to spend 7 months in com- 
plete idleness with other men who were also 
idle and demoralized. She was well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the boys 
in the V-12 here at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and while in the first district, she had 
met most of the boys that I appointed to 
Annapolis and West Point. Nothing like this 
had happened to any of these boys. What she 
did not realize, was that things of this kind 
are not done to boys on the officer level, 
Officers are gentlemen and Uncle Sam is a 
gentleman. Contractual obligations are 
scrupulously observed. But on the level of 
the enlisted man in the Regular Navy, prom- 
ises are just so much sucker bait which can 
be disregarded once the boys have signed up. 

- * + * % 


I believe that your committee would have 
but little trouble in establishing to your own 
complete satisfaction that a contract was 
entered into by and between the Navy 
through its recruiting officers on the one side 
and the enlistees on the other. While this 
contract would vary depending on the 
mentality of the enlistee and the salesman- 
ship or persuasiveness of the recruiting of- 
ficer, it is nonetheless something sufficiently 
definite for your committee to get a hold of 
and reconstruct. Certainly there are several 
hundred thousand boys who thought that 
they understood the terms of such a contract 
as well as thousands of parents who tried to 
assist their boys. * * * 

There can be little question but that there 
has been a breach of contract as far as the 
tens of thousands of boys who were promised 
opportunities of every kind and were then 
kept in complete idleness for periods of 6 
months at atime. That this could happen is 
symptomatic of something basically wrong 


and the thing that is basically wrong is the 
fact that the people in control of the Navy do 
not regard the promises of the recruiting offi- 
cers as anything but selling spiels by persons 
not having the power to bind the Navy. 
Hence the policy of treating boys in the Reg- 
ular Navy just as though they were in the 
naval reserves. 

If it is the intention of the Navy to do 
justice to the boys who have found such great 
disparity between promise and performance; 
this can be done only by treating the whole 
contract as having been voided by failure to 
perform on the part of the Navy. Boys in 
the Regular Navy should be treated as being 
in the naval reserves and be entitled to dis- 
charge on the same basis 

It is true that if such a policy were adopted, 
that it would increase the necessity for con- 
tinuing compulsory military service. If the 
draft law were to be extended for another 
year, our youngest boy, Bill, would be called. 
But it would be much fairer that he should 
serve a year or two than that Fritz should 
be compelled to stay in for 2 years more un- 
der the circumstances that have been stated. 
Personally, I do not think that the average 
American wants his security to depend on a 
system in which the recruiting office partakes 
of the nature of a “shanghaiing station.” 

I must confess that I cannot get excited 
about the officer caste system and the re- 
sulting social discrimination in the manner 
that I might have 28 years ago. I find myself 
reminding my boys that perhaps it “does 
them well to be angry.” But it is quite some- 
thing else for Uncle Sam to secure 4 years 
of a boy’s life on the strength of promises 
that are disregarded because the boy is mere- 
ly an enlisted man, while promises to an- 
other boy are meticulously kept because that 
boy belongs on the officer level. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS R. AMLIE. 





No Mourning Here Over Death of OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, in the great wide open spaces 
of the Middle West there was no mourn- 
ing over the death of the OPA. The 
people out our way knew of the high- 
handed and arbitrary methods employed 
by many of the 34,000 people on the pay 
roll of the OPA. They took a fresh 
breath when OPA died. They knew 
America would go on. They knew that 
American business would follow the 
laudable and successful paths it had trod 
for over 150 years in this country before 
we ever had OPA. They knew it was to 
be tolerated during the war, but they 
wanted to be free from its domination 
and regimentation after the war was 
over. They do not want OPA during 
peacetimes. Hence, there was no mourn- 
ing by freedom-loving Americans in 
Oklahoma when the President vetoed the 
OPA bill in the latter days of June and 
when the old law expired at midnight 
June 30, 1946. 

I am pleased to quote the following 
from the editorial page of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Star of July 4, 1946, as express- 
ing the sentiments of the vast majority 
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of the people of the Middle West imme- 
diately after the demise of OPA: 


There was no mourning in Chickasha and 
Grady Counties over the death of OPA. The 
opinion of most of the folks was that if the 
critter was dead the best thing to do was to 
embalm it. Grady County farm folks have 
been hounded and harassed for nearly 4 
years by the bunch of bureaucrats at Okla- 
homa City. They are tired of their injus- 
tices, their high-handed tactics. Back in 
New York the foreign-born leaders of the 
CIO may resolute and bombard Congress 
with telegrams telling them what ought to 
be done. Out here in Oklahoma the folks are 
not going to waste any money sending tele- 
grams. They know the OPA as it has been 
administered was against everything that 
made for justice and right for the farm folks, 

The milk producer will now quit getting 
his check at the ceiling price and then being 
handed a little cash on the side to make up 
for the unjust ceiling imposed by OPA. The 
poultry producer will not have to lie and say 
that he is selling his chickens for breeding 
stock. The farmer can sell his oats on fair 
market and not prevaricate by saying they 
were heing sold for seed. The farmer who 
has a farm sale can sell his tractor for what 
the folks are willing to pay for it and not 
have to put in an old hay rake or mower on 
the side. 

The OPA as administered by Chester 
Bowles and his gang has made lawbreakers 
out of 90 percent of the American people, 
Out here in the wide open spaces the mer- 
chants and the farmers are not going to take 
an undue advantage of death of the critter. 
The merchants of Chickasha know they will 
be in business when the OPA is finally long 
since gone and forgotten. They are not go- 
ing to gouge their neighbors now. There is 
a@ sense of fairness and justice among farm 
folks that will save the day if there is never 
another OPA. Unfortunately there are some 
people doing business, in New York, Kansas 
City, and Chicago who have no such code of 
ethics. But to revive the OPA now would 
just postpone the evil day when America 
must finally get rid of bureaucracy and once 
more go along on its own. As one Grady 
County citizen put it, if we are going to hell 
the OPA can’t save us. It must be finally 
the common sense and good judgment of the 
American people as a whole that will save 
the American way of life. 





Siggs-Cantrell Democratic Machines 
Beaten in Tennessee Elections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the REcorD, I include the 
following telegram from Hon. JOHN 
JENNINGS, Jr., of Tennessee: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., August 2, 1946. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MarTIN, Jr., 
Member of Congress: 

GI Republican ticket in Monroe County and 
GI ticket of Democrats and Republicans in 
McMinn County on Thursday this week won 
smashing victories over the Biggs-Cantrell 
Democratic machines, in both of which coun- 
ties they have been stealing elections through 
the use of pistols, blackjacks, and fraud for 
the past 10 years. In McMinn County the 
Biggs-Cantrell machine thugs shot a colored 
citizen in the back as he turned to walk away 








from the polling place from which he was 
being driven. Attorney General Clark is be- 
latedly investigating conditions to which I 
have been calling his attention since prior to 
the November 1944 election, which was char- 
acterized by the grossest frauds in McMinn 
and Polk Counties, Tenn. Please get me per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp and wire me if this has 
been done. Many thanks. 
JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 





We Need Americans in Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, back in February 1946, before 
the New Deal Congress had voted a loan 
to Great Britain of $3,750,000,000, plus 
another loan to cancel the lend-lease ac- 
count owing us by Great Britain, a strong 
appeal was made by those who cherished 
the idea of preserving America for 
Americans. Among the expressions of 
those who were. still willing to think of 
Americans first and were not sold on the 
give-away philosophy of the New Deal, 
Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones in his editorial 
appearing in the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune 
of February 16, 1946 said: 

WE NEED AMERICANS IN WASHINGTON ~ 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


Wanted: Some darn fool who is affluent 
and gullible enough to lend me a million 
dollars, without interest, on an unsecured 
promissory note on which I will promise to 
pay only when I want to and if I want to. I 
would like to have this million dollars with- 
out cost to me because I find a fellow who will 
borrow it from me and will pay me 5 percent 
interest thus netting me $50,000 a year in- 
come without effort or without obligation 
on my part, 

J, Q. Pustic. 

Now this is Just the deal which our State 
Department sends to Congress for ratification, 
only the State Department is asking our 
representatives in Washington to ratify Just 
such an unsecured and unpromised loan of 
four thousand times one million dollars and 
all for the accommodation of the British. 

And what do the British want to do with 
the money? They want to lend it to other 
nations at a substantial rate of interest. And 
the nations that the British will so lend our 
money will pledge themselves to pay both 
interest and principal. And they will pay it. 
They will pay it to the dot and on the day or 
British guns will ask them why. That’s the 
British way. It is high time we Americans 
told our Government at Washington to quit 
making gullible fools of us. 

We Americans do not want to see England 
destroyed. But we do want to see an honest 
England. And the England that is asking 
us for this loan is not honest. England took 
.end-lease from us to the total of billions of 
dollars raised by the American people who 
bought war bonds. Much of this lend-lease 
money we put in England's hands in full 
‘rust in England’s honesty. England sold 
to other countries a lot of the food, clothing, 
and machines we loaned her and put the 
cash in her own pocket. She took the credit 
for being generous to other countries by 
giving them the things we gave England. 
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We are willing to do anything to save 
England if we could only make England 
honest. England is dishonest. And we are 
not going to get very far in a peaceful world 
with dishonest neighbors. The question be- 
gins to concern the American people who 
have been trusting their Government at 
Washington. How much can we give away? 
We already have given away more than we 
have. We are the most in debt nation on 
earth. And it is both foolish, flippant, and 
dishonest for our spendthrift politicians to 
say, “Well, we owe it to ourselves, don't we, 
so what's the difference.” 

It is a lot of difference. We don’t owe it to 
ourselves collectively, or anything of the kind. 
We owe it to the individuals who loved 
their country best, who went deep into their 
pockets to buy war bonds. We bought war 
bonds to save America, not to save the comic 
opera king at Buckingham Palace or the 
parasitic colonial system of England. 

We are already so far in debt our col- 
lege mathematicians can’t calculate on the 
blackboard the burden we have put on our 
own backs. We tolerated confiscatory taxes 
to save ourselves from bondage to interna- 
tional hijackers and to save nations that 
were unable to save themselves, little Eng- 
land among them. 

We have gone into astronomical figures. 
We are two-thirds of a trillion dollars in debt. 
Yet England expects us to toss over to her 
another $4,000,000,000, or such, with no se- 
curity, none, no security at all.. And with 
no intention of ever paying a dime of it 
back. 

England expects to make a loan to Greece, 
with our money, and gets interest from 
Greece on our money, and we are the gullible 
goons whose elected Government is very 
jauntily putting this additional burden upon 
the backs of patriotic American citizens who 
bought war bonds and paid the tax bill for 
England. 

Does England offer to give us a single island 
in the far-off seas which we fortified to keep 
us all free? Not England, It is time we be- 
gan to clamp down on dishonest little Eng- 
land. Do a little sharp but honest Yankee 
horsetrading with her. 

But England is not alone in playing us for 
a sucker. France demands $3,000,000,000, 
The French are treating our soldiers over 
there with insolence, and they are telling us 
that we had better give them all the money 
they ask for or they won't promise to behave, 

And now comes Russia. Russia says to us, 
“You hand over $7,000,000,000 and hand it 
over quick or maybe we will some day sprin- 
kle our own make of atomie bombs over your 
country.” And the Russians warn us, “Don't 
think we can’t do it. We have already 
sprinkled our communistic doctrines so ef- 
fectively over your continent-wide country 
that we have paralyzed your industrial pro- 
duction. Our ideologies have called your 
strikes, have demanded wages that sales’ 
prices cannot sustain. We are Russianizing 
you and you are too gullible to catch on. 
You Americans don’t give a whoop for your 
freedom. Freedom was your heroic talk in 
1776, but it became nothing but a scrap of 
paper that now can’t even be found when 
the ‘four freedoms’ were broadcast from 
somewhere in the wide Atlantic. 

“At Yalta and again at Tehran your Roose- 
velt had us where we were compelled to treat 
with him for the relief which he made you 
give us and which saved us. But you Yankees 
are not smart any more. At Tehran you 
could have nailed down the ‘four free- 
doms.’ But vou did not doit. That was just 
talk. Now we have enslaved all of eastern 
Europe. The right of a people to determine 
their own government was good political 
speechmaking, but now we have told the 
little nations of eastern Europe and western 
Asia that they will feed us and we will rule 
them as we please. And you do nothing 
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about it. You Americans have no foreign 
policy. We have. Now, hand over $7,000,- 
000,000 and when that is gone you will give 
us more. You don’t dare deny us.” 

That is the way Russia talks to us today. 
And our little Secretary of State, Jimmy 
Byrnes, a South Carolina court-house poli- 
tician, takes it lying down. And our Sen- 
ators ponder but do not perform. 

In all this distressing revelation of our 
gullibility and our weakness we have pro- 
duced but one diplomat of forthright Ameri- 
can caliber. He is our former fellow towns- 
man, Gen. Patrick J. Hurley. Among our 
pussyfooting diplomats he stands out like a 
giant. He is calling attention to our own 
failures by our pussyfooting. At San Fran- 
cisco we agreed to trusteeships for depend- 
ent people, not by the United Nations, but 
by the colonial powers in violation of the 
commitments of the four big powers, Ameri- 
ca, Britain, Russia, and China. 

“The colonial peoples,” declares General 
Hurley, “should at least be allowed to keep 
the hope to aspire to self-government and 
eventual independence. And we finance the 
power nations that deny them this hope. 

General Hurley is the only diplomat we 
have who is doing what American diplomats 
should do: Tell our State Department and 
the White House and the Congress that we 
are giving our financial and moral encour- 
agement to the total repudiation of all the 
principles for which America was made. The 
principles for which we thought we fought. 
We are now helping to promote the very 
practices we went to war to defeat. 





William M. Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that I learned of the 
demise of William M. Day, who served 11 
years in the office of the official reporters 
of the committees. 

I feel that I speak for my colleagues 
when I say that he will be missed, not 
alone for the fine service he rendered us, 
but as a friend and fellow worker. 

Mr. Day was a native of Pandora, Ohio. 
After studying shorthand and becoming 
a reporter in his native State, he went 
to Utah, where he was admitted to the 
bar. He practiced his profession as a 
court reporter in Utah, Colorado, and 
Kansas before coming to Washington in 
1911, and engaged in shorthand report- 
ing until 1930 when he lost his hearing 
and retired from that profession. During 
the period of his activity as a reporter 
he worked in the courts of the District, 
in hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Senate and House of 
Representatives committees, and other 
Government agencies. During 1922 and 
1923 he went to London to report the 
proceedings of the American Commis- 
sion on Reparations which adjusted 
questions pending between Great Britain 
and the United States following the First 
World War. He also had charge of re- 
porting the proceedings of the Nye Sen- 
ate committee. 
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He was appointed to his position in the 
office of the Official Reporter to com- 
mittees in 1934, where he had charge 
of the detail work of the office and per- 
formed creditable service and acquired 
an extensive acquaintance among Mem- 
bers of the House. 





Grain and Sugar Products Needed for 
Food Should Not Go for Liquor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
oi. a number of occasions I have called 
attention to the amount of sugar and 
food containing sugar that has been and 
is being used by the distillers and the 
brewers of this country. I have also 
called attention to the millions of bush- 
els of grain that have been consumed 
in the manufacture of liquor that ought 
to have been used for much needed food. 

I received petitions containing hun- 
dreds of names of people from various 
parts of the country in support of my 
Resolution 354 that I introduced some 
time ago. I have today filed with the 
Clerk, petitions that contain the names 
of almost a thousand representative citi- 
zens of Philadelphia and Reading, Pa., 
together with lists of people from Ohio, 
California, and other States. 

It is evident, Mr. Speaker, the people 
of this country are deeply concerned 
with regard to the tremendous waste of 
sugar and grains that are being used 
by the brewers and distillers when peo- 
ple in other parts of the world are starv- 
ing for food. 

PETITIONS SIGNED BY MORE THAN 1,000 CITIZENS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, AND CALIFORNIA IN 
SUPPORT OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 354 
Inasmuch as our President has requested 

that we inform our Congressmen regarding 

our opinions on various matters, we urge 
you to use your influence against the worst 
enemy in our land, liquor, and help try to 
get the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082, passed; also 

House Resolution 354, the Rees resolution, to 

investigate part played by brewers in shortage 

of sugar. 

Mrs. Hazel Pierstorff, Route 1; Mrs. Jessie 
Smith, Route 1; Mrs. Cora Smith, Route 
1; Mrs. Elsie Zimmerman, Route 1; 
Mrs. Flossie Eichenauer, Route 3; 
Mrs. Mae Hellwarth, Route 1; Mrs. 
Beulah Miller, Route 1; Mrs. Bessie 
Smith, Route 1; Mrs. Ocie Fetters, 
Route 2; Mrs. J. H. Schaeffer, Route 1; 
Mrs. R. N. Buck, Route 1, Celina, Ohio; 
Mr. Edgar Eichenauer, Route 3; Mrs. 
Edgar Eichenauer, Route 3, Rockford, 
Ohio; Mrs. Russel Eichenauer, Route 1; 
Mrs. Raymond Fetters, Route 1; Or- 
ville Weir, Route 1; Floyd Slusser, 
Route 1; Mrs. Owen Weaver, Route 3; 
Mrs. Harold Eichenauer, Route 1; 
Ralph Zimmerman, Route 1; Earl 
Schleucher; John Smith, Route 1; Har- 
old Eichenauer, Route 1; Roy Eichen- 
auer, Route 1; F. W. Eichenauer, Route 
1; Edw. Pierstorff, Route 1; R. B. Hell- 
warth, Route 1; Ray M. Hellwarth, 
Route 1; Otis Pierstorff, Route 1; Clay- 
ton Smith, Route 1, Celina, Ohio, 
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Inasmuch as our President has requested 
that we inform our Congressman regarding 
our opinions on various matters, we urge 
you to use your influence against the worst 
enemy in our land, liquor, and help try to 
get the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082, passed; also 
House Resolution 354, the Rees resolution, to 
investigate part played by brewers in shortage 
of sugar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rowland H. Davis, Opal 
Counterman, Otie Yahn, Mrs. G. Long- 
worth, Ella Krick, Mary Slusser, Ga- 
brilla Nolan, Clara Mauger, Susie 
Shinn, Elizabeth Britter, Mrs. W. J. 
Baer, W J. Baer, Mrs. J. I. Moore, 
J. Irvin Moore, Ervin E. Smith, Alva 
Keifer, Russel Howell, Doris Howell, 
Esther Monroe, Raymond Vantelburg, 
Hazel Roddy, Mrs. Charles Beougher, 
Mrs. Nelle Riley, Robert A. Riley, Mrs. 
Carl E. Ayres, Mrs. Lewis D. Franz, 
Mrs. Lilli Springer, Carl E. Ayres, Anna 
Hainline, Mrs. R. L. Blakeley, Jr., 
Ginger Ann Blakeley, Mrs. Vada Stauf- 
fer, Mr. Freeman Whetstone, Jerry 
Ivan Whetstone, Mrs. Erma Whet- 
stone, Gerald Springer, Mrs. Lloyd 
Craft, Lloyd Craft, M. R. Figley, G. A. 
Figley, Jim Getman, Thelma . 
Rosannah Figley, Edna Figley, Mrs. 
Esther S. Springer, Mrs. Zelma Wolfe, 
F. F. Wolfe, Rev. Geo. M. Galloway, 
Mrs. Galloway. 

Inasmuch as our President has requested 
that we inform our Congressmen regarding 
our opinions on various matters, we urge 
you to use your influence against the worst 
enemy in our land, liquor, and help try to 
get the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082) passed; also 
House Resolution 354, the Rees resolution, to 
investigate part played by brewers in short- 
age of sugar. 

Alice Newcomb, Mrs. Bessie Yocum, 
Route 3, Mrs. Lulu Kessen, Route 3, 
Mrs. Josa Carpenter, Route 4, Jessie 
Layland, Route 4, Iola Hainline, 415 
East Anthony Street, Mrs. Mary Dibble, 
Route 4, Celina, Ohio; Mrs. Joseph 
Wurster, Ruute 3, St. Marys, Ohio; Mrs. 
Theodore Herndel, Route 3, Mrs. Willis 
Chivington, 805 East Livingston Street, 
Mrs. Karl Pickering, Route 4, Mrs. Dale 
Wurster, 412 East Fulton Street, Mrs. 
Earl Vorhees, Route 4, Mrs. Howard E, 
Roebuck, Route 4, Mrs. M. Q. Wurster, 
Route 3, Mrs. Ervin Christian, 6346 
East Livingston Street, Mrs. Floyd 
Felver, Route 1, Mrs. Earl Thomas, 
Route 1, Mary Louise Dibble, Route 4, 
Marilla Newcomb, Mrs. Lizzie Smith, 
Route 3, W. J. Chivingon, 805 East 
Livingston, J. B. Collins, Route 3, Dale 
Wurster, 412 East Fulton Street, 
Charles G. Carpenter, Route 4, Celina, 
Ohio; Melba Lare, Route 1, Convoy, 
Ohio; Gladys Roether, Route 3, C. A. 
Layland, Route 4, H. E. Roebuck, Route 
4, M. E. Wurster, Route 3, Celina, 
Ohio; Lloyd E. Lare, Convoy, Ohio; 
Ted Heindel, Route 3, Edith Fishbaugh, 
Route 3, R. R. Fishbaugh, Route 3, 
Mrs. Albert Howick, Route 3, Albert 
Howick, Route 3, Mrs. Ella Rauda- 
baugh, Mrs. Ada Fisher, Mrs. Sallie 
Copeland, Celina, Ohio; Mrs. Bonnie 
Sutton, Box 115, Fort Recovery, Ohio; 
Mrs. Thurman Gregory, Route 4, Thur- 
man S. Gregory, Route 4, Thelma De- 
Bolt, Route 4, Lelah Miesse, Route 3, 
Miletus H. H. Miesse, Route 3, Mary 
Lewis, Route 4, Celina, Ohio. 

Van Nuys, Cauir., October 16, 1945. 
Congressman REEs, 

Dear Sir: We in our Van Nuys WCTU are 
very much interested in your bill, House Res- 
olution 354, and want you to know that all 
that have our names to this letter are too. 
Please advise us how much we should write 
our congressmen. Will be much pleased to 
receive your speech, and will try and get it 
before the people, Please send to our union 








which is just Van Nuys union. Iam the one 
sending in. 
Mrs. LENA H. Mitre. 
Mrs. Maude Lowe, 14203 Sylvan Street 
Mrs. Lela Underwood, 14619 Hayne: 
Street, Mrs. Anna V. Higgins, 15462 
Sherman Way, Mrs. Grace Kooy, 14344 
Haynes Street, Mrs. Matilda Gibbs 
15322 Sherman Way, Mrs. Lila Wood. 
house, 7701 Haskell Avenue, Mrs. Anna 
Meyerhoff, 6357 Hazeltine Street, Mrs. 
Matilda Bond, 14504 Friar Street, Mrs. 
Alice Lawrence, 14516 Friar Street, Mrs. 
Pearl Hirschy, 14407 Hamlin Street, 
Mrs. Mary V. Leslie, 14530 Victory 
Boulevard, Martha 8. Bell, 14607 Sylvan 
Street, Phoebe L. Ross, 6730 Vesper 
Avenue, Van Nuys, Calif. 


We, the undersigned, are asking that the 
House of Representatives pass the Rees reso- 
lution (H. Res. 354) to investigate the part 
played by brewers in the shortage of sugar. 
Thank you. 

Laura S. Billman, 106 North Fourth 
Street, Cora L. Shick, 321 North Sixth 
Street, Dorothy Wc.ghtman, 642 North 
Third Street, Reading, Pa.; Mary E. Cot- 
terel, 6 Upland Road, West Lawn, Pa.; 
Francies Barth, 256 Friedensburg Road, 
Mount Penn, Pa.; Matilda R. Shohuke- 
ger, 819 North Fifth Street, Margaret 
Fetterhoff, 1514 North Eleventh Street, 
Reading, Pa.; Helen K. /uchenbach, 
202 East Wyomissing Avenue, Mohn- 
ton, Pa.; Florence G. Price, 24 Trebor 
Place, Wyomissing, Pa.; Clara E. 
Aungst, 427 Elm Street, Reading, Pa; 
Margaret E. Bechtel, 234 Endlich Ave- 
nue, Mount Penn, Pa.; Bessie M. Wilson, 
117 West Oley Street, Rachel W. Morris, 
918 North Fifth Street, Celia M. 
Weightman, 642 North Third Street, 
Elsie Day, 824 North Fourth Street, A. 
Rachel Heisler, 410 Douglass Street, 
Reading, Pa.; Mary E. Lykens, 107 
South Water Street, Birdsboro, Pa; 
Emma C. Ross, 935 McKnight Street, 
Maude E. Blackley, 16 North Second 
Street, Reading, Pa.; Margaret Mae 
Mohn, 13 North Church Street, Mohn- 
ton, Pa.; Emily S. Kline, 326 South 
Thirteenth Street, Reading, Pa.; Verna 
Gerhard, 903 Hill Avenue, Wyomissing, 
Pa.; Elsie A. Kems, 512 Weiser Street, 
Reading, Pa.; Kathryn V. Reest, 1104 
Elizabeth Avenue, Laureldale, Pa.; Aus- 
tin I. Fetterhoff, 1514 North Eleventh 
Street, Reading, Pa. 

We, the undersigned, are asking that the 
House of Representatives pass the Rees reso- 
lution (H. Res. 354) to investigate the part 
played by brewers in the shortage of sugar. 
Thank you. 

(Mrs. J. A.) Katherine M. Carson, 1248 
South St. Bernard Street, Samuel S. 
Peoples, 3242 North Seventeenth Street, 
Evelyn N. Peoples, 3242 North Seven- 
teenth Street, Jeannie Finlay, 7423 
Evaston Road, Jack Ranself, 5000 Irving 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ronald Q 
Nimick, 932 Blythe Avenue, Dorsel 
Hill, Pa.; Dechei Adams, 2970 Copley 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa.; Lois Ramsey, 
5000 Irving St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Hat- 
tie S. Stewart, 154 Woodland Avenue, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; Edith W. Beck, 2032 
South Sixty-eighth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mrs. Nulita Hoffman, 172 
West Berkley Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa.; 
Ada Hill, 5716 Springfield Avenue, 
Jennie Flood, 5851 Belmar Terrace, Vir- 
ginia Grace, 1336 South Fifty-sixth 
Street, Mrs. Earl Stevens, 6032 Regent 
Street, Mrs. May E. Taylor, 5710 
Willows Avenue, Mrs. Mary McKechne, 
5914 Trinity Street, Sarah Mellinger, 
1302 South Paxon Street, Sara T. Doris, 
5847 Ellsworth Street, Mrs. Anna Mc- 
Can, 1422 South Fifty-eighth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sara M. Drew, 622 
Yeadon, Yeadon, Pa.; Adele N. Fritz, 








5812 Hadfield Street, John Carson, 
1248 South St. Bernard Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Prank L. Stewart, 154 
Woodland Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa.; 
Elizabeth M. Henry, 1914 Pember- 
ton Street, Mr. J. A. (Catherine) Car- 
son, 1248 South St. Bernard Street, 
Alverta E. Woodward, 31 East Upsal 
Street, Roberta Reichert, 1825 Wake- 
ling Street, Jennie C. Austin, 2525 
North Seventeenth Street, Lillian S, 
Greenway, Hotel Marlyn, Fortieth and 
Walnut Streets, Alice Bartholomew, 
101 Grange Avenue, Erma B. Elliott, 
5457 Thomas Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mabel K. Hibbs, 5725 Bheu Ave- 
nue, Germantown, Pa.; Edith C. Fry, 
5426 Oakland Street, Catherine Wisler, 
2114 North Wanamaker, Minnie Erick- 
:on, 1508 East Washington Lane, Ga- 
zelle Dutton, 5008 Walnut Street, 
Frances M. Mellar, 2449 North Eleventh 
Street, Elizabeth M. Henry, 1914 Pem- 
berton Street, W. Ramsey, 5000 Irving 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa; Hattie S. 
Stewart, 154 Woodland Avenue, Lans- 
downe, Pa.; E. Elizabeth Dill, 5622 Wil- 
lows Avenue, Jack Ramsey, 5000 Irving 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. G. M, 
Robb, 942 Church Lane, Yeadon, Pa.; 
Beth Ferguson, 157 East Essex Avenue, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; Mattie J. Henry, 1914 
Pemberton Street, Martha Jilek, 1306 
South Paxon, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. 8S. 
Archer, State Road and Wayne Avenue, 
Sarah C. Archer, State Road and 
Wayne Avenue, Upper Darby, Pa.; A. B. 
Minick, 932 Blythe Avenue, Drexel Hill, 
Pa.; Laura M. Karr, 3333 I Street, Eliza- 
beth Lutz, 3162 Amber Street, Mar- 
guerite Shiflett, 2023 East Stella Ave- 
nue, W. A. Smith, 1639 East Eyre Street, 
C. A. Hoover, Huntingdon Valley, I. L. 
Walley, 1912 Welch Road, Lela L. Greer, 
206 South Forty-third Street, Fannie 
E. Cooper, 2037 Porter Street, Emma H. 
Harnley, 426 West Chew Street, Sarah 
A. Baumann, 3229 Powelton Avenue, 
Mary Stille, 3313 Baring, H. S. MacMil- 
lan, 1820 Murray Street, George S. 
Engle, 1817 Murray Street, Irene D. 
MacMillan, 1820 Murray Street, Wil- 
liam Clark, 9521 Hoff Street, Ella May 
Cullins, 9539 Busthelm Avenue, M. C. 
Snyder, 1713 West Erie Avenue, Louise 
V. Moore, 1620 Diamond Street, Martha 
Rohorheimer, 7515 Boyer Street, Wil- 
liam Downey, 6922 Large Street, 
Maurice Emig, 5107 Frankland Avenue, 
Minnie McGaney, 2339 East Chanfield 
Street, Katherine M. Carson, 1248 
South St. Bernard Street, Roberta 
Reichert, 1825 Wakeling Street, Al- 
verta E. Woodward, 31 East Upsal 
Street, H. M. Alberta Swartz, Presby- 
terian Home, Miss G. Morris, Byberry 
Road, Miss Caldwell, Byberry Road, 
Robert Sweney, Byberry Road, Winfield 
Fowler, Byberry Road, Miss E. Kerns, 
Byberry Road, Mrs. M. Ewing, Byberry 
Road, Jennie B. King, 1210 Johnston 
Street, Lela L. Greer, 206 South Forty- 
third Street, Mabel K. Hibbs, 5725 
Chew Avenue, Alice Bartholomew, 101 
Grange Avenue, H. Edna Foss, 1416 
North Fifty-third Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Isabel Weaver, 131 West Green- 
wood Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa.; Edna 
Doernbach, 5036 Larchwood Avenue, 
Maud M. Jones, 4415 Larchwood Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ella M. Forney, 
715 Stradone Road, Cymonga, Pa.; 
Ada Hill, 1925 Cecil, C. A. Gear, 5937 
Trinity, Katherine M. Carson 1248 
South St. Bernard Street, Edith W. 
Beck, 2032 South Sixty-eighth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa; Carrie Duval, Bel- 
mont and Edgely, Sherwood, Pa.; 
Blanche W. Robinson, 824 South Fifty- 
seventh Street, L. F. E. Francis, 6314 
Fairhill East Oak, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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A. Cairns, 6032 Reinhart Street, 
Paschal, Pa; C. M. Beckett, 2128 
South Sixty-eighth Street; M. K. Fin- 
ley, 2222 South Sixty-seventh Street, 
J. A. Casper, 610 East Leverington 
Street, E. H. Miller, 2745 C Street, A. H. 
Stradling, 4625 Wayne Avenue, Mar- 
garet Keeley, 1022 South Forty-seventh 
Street, E. E. Keeley, 1022 South Forty- 
seventh Street, R. M. Neff, 3611 North 
Percy Street, Clara 8. Stradling, 4625 
Wayne Avenue, Robert H. Laird, Ronn- 
cellor Hall, Jennie M. McKee, M. D., 
The Lenox, Thirteenth and Spruce 
Streets, Marie Mollite, 7325 North 
Twentieth Street, William W. Paul, 
5316 Wayne Avenue, Mrs. A. Davidson, 
3200 Marshall Road, Dolores Young- 
man, Lankenau Hospital, A. Davidson, 
3200 Marshall Road, Martha Paul, 5316 
Wayne Avenue, Richard A. Dillard, 4231 
Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Ralph E. Rapport, Cooger Hospital, 
Chester, Pa.; Ann G. Shubler, 4625 
Wayne Avenue, Louis Schmeide, 6516 
North Ninth Street, Bertha Chisholm, 
153 Maplewood Avenue, Chester L. 
Schneider, 6516 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. W. E. Smith, 976 
Laurence Road, Trenton, N. J.; H. J. 
Anderson, 230 East Elbert Street, Adele 
Ambacher, 1970 Georgian Road, Mil- 
dred Young, 915 Spring Street, Arthur 
N. Starr, 2924 Richmond Street, Sally 
C. Starr, 2924 Richmond Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Annie M. Weirick, Route 
3, Harrisburg, Pa.; Jennie A. Browand, 
Shiremanstown, Pa.; Norma E. Ens- 
minger, 1711 Derry Street, Mabel M. 
Motter, 1925 Derry Street, Edna M. 
Stouffer, 230 Peffer Street, Bertha B. 
Martin, 3527 Rutherford Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Mrs. Cora Ulrich, 2737 Booser 
Avenue, Penbrook, Pa.; Alberta Lentz, 
1933 North Third, Ada Marshall Prugh, 
128 Walnut Street, Anna M. Kine, 2307 
Jefferson Street, Ida E. Miller, 1929 
Zarker Street, Guy F. Miller, 1929 Zark- 
er Street, Harrisburg, Pa.; John B. Has- 
nell, 2911 North Park Avenue, Cath- 
erine Kimber, 2078 East Elkhart Street, 
Marie Damm, 2078 East Elkhart Street, 
Alice Tracy, 2119 East Commissioner 
Street, Elizabeth Koelble, 3085 Potter 
Street, Nellie Davis, 2127 East Buck 
Street, Mary Forgas, 2143 East Clemen- 
tine Street, Harry C. Richardson, 2020 
East Wishart Street, Henry King, 2820 
Swanson Street, Elizabeth King, 2820 
Swanson Street, Mable V. Haines, 1659 
Pratt Street, Clara V. Mahler, 1617 
Howarth Street, Emma J. Rogers, 3464 
F Street, Anna P. Boyd, 6708 North 
Sixth Street, Blanche Blabb, 5924 
Roosevelt Boulevard, Bessie H. Porter, 
3640 North Twenty-first Street, Ella 
Slook, 3531 Oakmont Avenue, Fred 
Slook, 3531 Oakmont Avenue, Edna 
Miller, 3160 Amber Street, Margery 
Anderson, 2009 East Ontario Street, 
Charles D. Benjamin, 2005 East Alle- 
gheny Avenue, Elizabeth S. Monroe, 
3248 Wellington Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Anna P. Kochersperger, 1400 Sun- 
ny Hill Lane, Haverford, Pa.; Mrs. 8. 
Herbert Starkey, 3316 Disston Street, 
S. Herbert Starkey, 3316 Disston 
Street, Frances Melline, 2449 North 
Eleventh Street, M. Schaffer, 3039 
Cedar Street, Edith Hoffman, 2163 East 
Williams Street, William Hoffman, 2163 
East Williams Street, Mrs. Marie Car- 
roll, 2163 East Williams Street, Dorothy 
Hoffman, 2163 East Williams Street, 
Anna E. Gorman, 2163 East Williams 
Street, David Gorman, 2161 East Wil- 
liams Street, Raymond Farr, 1327 
Green Street, Helen Barandon, 5731 
North Fourth Street, Dorothy E. 
Holmes, 3952 North Seventh Street, 
Katherine M. Carson, 1248 South St. 
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Bernard Street, Roberta Reichert, 1825 
Wakeling Street, Minnie S. Erickson, 
1503 East Washington Lane, Edith W. 
Beck, 2032 South Sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Carrie Duval, Belmont 
and Edgely, Sherwood, Pa.; A. Cairns, 
6032 Reinhart, Paschall, Pa; C. M. 
Beckett, 2128 South Sixty-eighth 
Street, M. K. Finley, 2222 South Sixty- 
seventh Street, Anna C. Clayton, 1250 
North Fifty-third Street, Florence D. 
Morgan, 6728 Woodland Avenue, Fan- 
nie Kochersperger, 2026 South Samp- 
son, Martha Jilek, 1306 South Paxon 
Street, Phildelphia, Pa.; Sarah C. 
Archer, State Road and Wayne Avenue, 
Upper Darby, Pa.; Anna E. Kocher- 
sperger, 2115 South Sixty-sixth Street, 
Mabel K. Hobbs, 5725 Chere Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mar- 
garet M. Alsover, 444 Hampshire Road, 
Drexel Park, Delaware County, Pa.; 
Edith C. Fry, 5426 Oakland Street, 
Alice B. Crigler, 15 North Fifty-fourth 
Street, Elizabeth Monroe, 3248 Wel- 
lington Street, Lillian S. Greenway, 
Fortieth and Walnut S.reets, Edwin R. 
Megonegal, 1305 Oak Lane, Katharine 
Megonegal, 1305 Oak Lane, Elwood Me- 
gonigal, 3818 North Marshall Street, 
Jennie C. Austin, 2525 North Seven- 
teenth Street, Hilda C. Meine, 1506 
West Tioga Street, Mabel L. McCormick, 
6508 South Park Avenue, Mrs. Smith, 
2251 Germantown Avenue, Mrs. C. 
Heske, 1224 West Airdrie Street, Mrs. 
McKnight, 1227 West Airdrie Street, 
Louise V. Moore, 1620 Diamond Street, 
M. C. Snyder, 1713 West Erie Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. M. E. Tillow, 
208 Edgewood Avenue, Endolusa, Pa.; 
Elsie C. Love, 9304 Bustleton Ave- 
nue, Mrs. Mahlon Rice, 1815 Grant 
Avenue, Mrs. M. E. Masland, 1916 Welsh 
Road, Edith E. Ashton, 1939 Grant 
Avenue, Ralph E. Boone, 9628 Banes 
Street, Katherine M. Carson, 1248 
South St. Bernard Street, Roberta 
Reichert, 1825 Wakeling Street, M. 
Alberta Swartz, Presbyterian Home, 
Alverta E. Woodward, 31 East Upsal 
Street, Minnie L. Erickson, 1503 Wash- 
ington Lane, John Carson, 1248 South 
St. Bernard Street, Ada Hill, 1925 
South Cecil Street, C. A. Gear, 5937 
Trinity Place, E. W. Beck, 2032 South 
Sixty-eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Carrie Dursal, Bekums and Edgely, 
Sherwood, Pa.; Mrs. P. R. Schreiber, 
6926 Rutland Street, Mrs. William M. 
Hayes, 6821 Jackson Street, Mrs. B. 
Shulers, 3477 Friendship Street, Mrs. 
W. Osborne, 3477 Friendship Street, 
Mrs. J. Vernon, 6508 Torresdale Ave- 
nue, Mrs. W. L. McDermott, 4201 Ty- 
son Avenue, Mrs. C. Kindt, 6325 Tulip 
Street, Mrs. H. O. Stevens, 3418 Oak- 
mont Avenue, Mrs. E. K. Hoffman, 
4319 Tyson Avenue, Miss M. A. Tonge, 
1332 Foulkrod Street, Mrs. Jesse Rakor, 
7018 Marsden Street, Mrs. H. Hiogley, 
7108 Ditman Street, Mrs. C. H. Bauer, 
6549 Torresdale Avenue, Mary Mc- 
Keown, 6124 Van Dyke Street, Mar- 
garet Seed, 6216 Torresdale Avenue, 
Mrs. C. Foster, 6720 Torresdale Avenue, 
Mrs. D. Wright, 7015 Torresdale Ave- 
nue, Mrs. J. Edwin Kay, 6124 Van Dyke 
Street, Mary E. Dunke, 2715 Keiklude 
Street, Anna Tolin, 5103 Melrose Street, 
Florence Fuss, 4807 Richmond Street, 
Helen E. Heydrich, 4807 Garden Street, 
Mrs. Martha Griess,. 2820 Reynolds, 
John W. Reichert, 1825 Wakeling Street, 
Alice W. Cook, 6501 North Fourth 
Street, Bertha S. Heckman, 143 West 
Tabor Road, Emma H. Hainley, 426 
West Chew Street, Louise A. Free. 214 
East Wyoming Avenue, Mary H. Rosa, 
5923 North Fourth Street, Clara B. 
Silver, 103 West Nippon Street, Nona 
E. Silver, 103 West Nippon Street, 
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Louise H. Gentian, 229 West Tabor 
Road, Clara B. Sandt, 5519 North Fair- 
hill Street, Caroline Bell, 306 West 
Sparks Street, Mary B. Boyd, 434 East 
Louden Street, M. Ella Scheetz, 4023 
West Eighth Street, Cora L. Weaver, 
4023 North Eighth Street, Elizabeth J. 
Reaney, 301 West Olney Avenue, Mrs. 
W.H. Wells, 220 West Chelten Avenue, 
Edith A. Ely, 538 Elkins Avenue, Cas- 
sandra Clark, 233 Cast Eleanor Street, 
Alice Bartholomew, 101 Grange Ave- 
nue, Emma Kilgus, 4651 Hurley Street, 
Sarah Kannard, 5420 North Front 
Street, Elsie I. Watson, 4825 “A” Street, 
Anna J. Nash, 138 Delphine, Ruth M. 
Conley, 5006 Comly Street, Jessie B. 
Conley, 5006 Comly Street, Isabelle 
Conley, 5006 Comly Street, Anne Mc- 
Ladden, 4723 Northwood Street, Grace 
McLadden, 4723 Northwood Street, 
Mabel Waitz, 4723 Northwood Street, 
Charles Lambert, 2174 Cumberland, 
Catherine Collins, 5012 Comly Street, 
Jessie Robertson, 5921 Tacony Street, 
Marie Cook, 5029 Homestead Street, 
Harrie Smith, 2251 Germantown, 
Jennie C. Austin, 2525 North Seven- 
teenth Street, Mrs. M. C. Snyder, 1713 
West Erie Avenue, Martha K. Rohr- 
heimer, 2518 Boyer Street, Marie Mc- 
Knight, 1227 West Airdrie Street, Hilda 
C Meine, 1506 West Tioga Street, Eliza 
W. Gromlich, 1227 West Airdrie 
Street, Dr. Marie A. Matchinsky, 3740 
North Thirteenth Street, Caroline 
Heske, 1227 West Airdrie Street, Ada 
Cornelius, 1805 West Sixty-eighth Ave- 
nue, Louise V. Moore, 1620 Diamond 
Street, L. S. Miller, 2127 Grant Ave- 
nue, Alice A. Boorse, 9628 Banes Strect, 
G. M. Bentley, 3310 North Sydenham 
Street, R. V. Korndoffer, 2923 North 
Camac Street, R. A. Stroud, 3631 North 
Mervine Street, T. C. Hale, 3440 North 
Carlisle, J. Lance, 1215 West Hilton 
Street, Wm. R. Siner, 2120 North 
Twenty-second Street, Clarence E, 
Stoots, 3031 North Broad Street, Eve- 
leen Quay, 1325 Kerbaugh Street, C. 
Herbert Quay, 1325 Kerbaugh Street, 
Mary J. Wilen, 4721 Frankford Avenue, 
Clara V. Olson, 1327 West Clementine, 
Elizabeth Clemmer, 3219 North Car- 
lisle Street, Edith C. Hedderson, 3334 
North Sixteenth Street, John H. Ed- 
ling, 3211 North Carlisle Street, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.; Pvt. Ellsworth Edling, 17 
Wash Street, Red Bank, N.J.; Edna P, 
Arnold, 1207 Hilton Street, Alice M, 
Arnold, 1207 Hilton Street, H. C, 
Arnold, 1207 Hilton Street, Claudia M. 
Hale, 3440 North Carlisle Street, Fannie 
R. Stemruck, 3306 North Bouvier 
Street, June E. Reichenbach, 3633 
North Marvine Street, Agnes Mce- 
Cloughan, 3257 North Carlisle Street, 
Sadie Stocots, 3031 North Broad Street, 
R. M. Anderson, 3303 North Park Ave- 
nuc, Jennie S. Weinmann, 4931 North 
Marvine Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lucy 
B. Sowers, 1182 N. West Spring Street, 
Reading, Pa.; Thelma B. Bordegam, 
4300 Eighth Avenue, Temple, Pa.; Ethel 
A. Postetter, 837 Madison Avenue, Lo- 
retta Stock, 236 Endlich Avenue, Mar- 
guerite Ehler, 1006 Weiser Street, 
Reading, Pa.; Gertrude Stetzer, 1412 
Girard Avenue, Wyer, Pa.; Lottie I, 
Lutz, 610 North Second Street, Edna M. 
Fogelsonger, 626 Katheryn’ Street, 
Margaret R. Cox, 734 North Third 
Street, Reading Pa.; Lilian Lord, 357 
Kenmore Avenue, Glenside, Pa.; Eliza- 
beth D. Fox, 206 Rodman Avenue, 
Jenkintown, Pa.; Doris M. Meskel, 1148 
High Street, Pottstown, Pa; I. M. 
Garcia, 5330 Pine Street, Pauline S. 
Clark, 114 W. Cliveden Avenue, Nellie 
S. Gosser, 5024 North Eleventh Street, 
Fiorence E. Clemmer, 3219 North Car- 
lisle Street, Lillian Harrington, 2241 
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North Colorado Street, Helen Stout, 
1315 Butler Street, Mortem Korndaffer, 
2923 North Camac Street, Kathryn 
Hathaway, 3218 North Fifteenth Street, 
Laura Vanderhoff, 1812 West Cayuga 
Street, Delema Campbell, 3135 North 
Fifteenth Street, Mabel D. Williams, 
1641 Francis Street, Maude Comfat, 
2028 North Fifteenth Street, Ella U. 
Crape, 2031 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; M. Irene Heinly, Route 1, 
Fiorence F. Harris, 301 Church Street, 
Royersford, Pa.; Ruth Matchelle, 1115 
Belleview Avenue, Pottstown, Pa.; 
Dora B. Murdock, 13 North Main 
Street, Spring City, Pa; Lilian G. 
Gray, 805 Stanbridge Street, Norris- 
town, Pa.; Elizabeth M. Maconaghy, 
62 Church Street, Willow Grove, Pa.; 
Jennie Truax, 2145 Chilton Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Nellie B. Lynch, 2098 
West Main, Edith Harris, 1957 Juniata 
Road, Novristown, Pa.; Elsie M. Pike, 
418 North York Street, Pottstown, Pa.; 
Emma §S Henry, 121 South Eighth, 
Reading, Pa.; Bessie Scott, 2450 Sev- 
enty-ninth Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lillilaam M. Kimmerle, 5831 Rodney 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miriam E. 
Canor, 401 South Fifth Street, Stasia 
L. Ketner, 218 Douglass Street, Reading 
Pa.; Bertha W. Lynn, 1049 Terrace Ave- 
nue, Wyomissing, Pa.; Elva H. Haag, 13 
West Thirty-fifth Street, Reiffton, Pa.; 
Anne C. Jones, 946 North Front Street, 
Arlene L. Bobb, 346 North Fifth Street, 
Reading, Pa.; Grace T. Lightner, 1524 
Cleveland Avenue, Wyomissing, Pa.; 
Eva Y. Hangen, 1162 Perkiomen Ave- 
nue, Reading, Pa.; Mabel L. Barr, 11 
Howard Street, West Lawn, Pa.; Ger- 
trude Marsh, 312 Laurel Street, Mar- 
garett Meriam, 510 Laurel Street, Ada 
M. Mast, 222 Jefferson Street, Hyde 
Park, Reading, Pa.; Della F. McLach- 
lan, 7101 North Twentieth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Agnes C. Millin, 18 
Fairview, St., Boyertown, Pa.; Minnie 
Bucher, 332 Chestnut Street, Grace E, 
Gill, 546 North Charlotte Street, Ger- 
trude B. Ecker, 1059 Queen Street, 
Laura R. Ecker, 1050 Queen Street, 
Pottstown, Pa.; Caroline T. Swanger, 
4607 Fernhill Road, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mary F. Jones, 95 Nutt Road, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; Hannah J. Schlichter, 869 
Charlotte Street, Sara M. Zimmerman, 
839 North Franklin Street, Pottstown, 
Pa. Elsie B. Vandegrift, 139 West 
Eleventh Avenue, Thelma K. Mc- 
Quirns, Ricge Park, Conshohocken, 
Pa.; Louisa C. Groff, 1142 North Tenth 
Street, Ruth Miller, 1015 Greenwich 
Street, Reading, Pa.; Martha Harnes, 
384 North Hancock Street, Pottstown, 
Pa.; Helen Weigel, 252 Wash. Street, 
Royersford, Pa.; M. Bertha Brower, 139 
News Street, Spring City, Pa.; Esther M. 
Herr, 111 West Mount Pleasant Avenue, 
Evelyn S. Faust, 59 West Mount Airy 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Helen H. 
Darrah, 1207 Orchard Road, Reading, 
Pa.; Clara A. Sheuton, 244 Beech 
Street, Mrs. Joseph Conway, 868 South 
Street, Pottstown, Pa.; E, Carl Royer, 
205 North Wood Street, Norristown, 
Pa.; Dorothy Harlsson, 315 Washington 
Street, Royersford, Pa.; Jessie B. Ober- 
holtzer, 510 Gay Street, Phoenixville, 
Pa.; Roberta Reichert, 1825 Wakeling 
Street, Mabel R. Aikens, 1638 East Eyre 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Emma A, 
Reedy, 7 Eim Avenue, Cheltenham, 
Pa.; Margaret Rowland, 6912 Cottage 
Street, Mary Thornley, 5 Somerton 
Avenue, Robert C. Wells, 4917 North 
Twelfth Street, William H. Hauff, 330 
Heilerman, Albert W. Cliffe, 1245 Pratt 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. B. 
Smith, Huntington Valley, Pa.; Byron 
McClain, 2607 North Fourth, Lillian A, 
Guffick, 3734 North Marshall Street, 





Marguerite Samuels, 4148 North Fifth 
Street, Marian Samuels, 4148 North 
Fifth Street, Henry Q. Cobb, 5924 
Roosevelt Boulevard, Lena Hemme}. 
reich, 328 Deveraux Avenue, Minnie 
Riggin, 3321 Wellington Street, Her. 
man Riggin, 3321 Wellington Street, 
P. Schreiber, 6926 Rutland Street, 
Sarah A. Krewson, 2350 East Sergeant 
Street, Margaret Krewson, 2350 East 
Sergeant Street, Mary Krewson, 2350 
East Sergeant Street, Philadelphia, Pa; 
William H. Robinson, 1441 Pine Street, 
Ada Robinson, 1441 Pine Street, Nor. 
ristown, Pa.; Rev. Albert M. Urtwer, 
1208 Wakeling, H. M. Kuder, 718 East 
Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Wm. Segby, Langhorne, Pa.; Edith 
Irff, 1711 Harrison Street, Mabel A. 
Banks, 516 West Erie Avenue, Iva M. 
Waters, 4508 Benner Street, Walter s. 
Johnston, 4411 Tyson Avenue, Mrs, 
W. S. Johnston, 4411 Tyson Avenue, 
Betty A. Schreiber, 6926 Rutland 
Street, Frank P. Young, 6846 Jackson 
Street, Mis. R. Van Wart, 4602 North 
Eleventh Street, Laural Harman, 4213 
Langshore Avenue, Mrs. 8S. Harman, 
4213 Langshore Avenue, James &£. 
Raven, 7011 Gillespie Street, Mrs. J, 
Raven, 7011 Gillespie Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Gowan N. Blalden, Hunt- 
ington, Valley, Pa.; Anna B. Glessner, 
3144 G Street, Elizabeth M. Sweeney, 
405 Hoffnagl Street, Naomi Graham, 
328 Hellerman, Anna G. Hauff, 330 Hel- 
lerman Street, Elizabeth Hartman, 328 
Hellerman Street, Naomi Kuziemski, 
328 Hellerman Street, Emma Nofer, 1122 
Wakeling Street, Edith C. Fry, 5426 
Oakland Street, Irene M. Levay, 6123 
Erdrick Street, Elize Gauger, 4729 
Salem, Thomas A. Mann, 3141 G Street, 
Mrs. M. F. Davis, 7012 North Twelfth 
Street, Mrs. Wm. S. Yeo, 1114 Melrose 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. C. W. 
Milligan, 101 Monroe Avenue, Cape 
Charles, Va.; Mrs. C. I. Mauger, 601 
Cheltenham Avenue, Mrs. A. Mampe, 
7225 North Broad Street, Miss Florence 
Keiger, 1401 Seventy-second Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Chas. Ewing, 
Sharpless Road, Melrose Park, Pa.; Mrs. 
Arthur Webb, 8434 High School Road, 
Elkins Park, Pa.; Mrs. Chas. Weiss, 
Sharpless Avenue, Melrose Park, Pa.; 
Mrs. J. M. Steffan, 6800 North Eleventh 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. J. T. 
Ramsey, 13 South New Street, Hatboro, 
Pa.; Mrs. T. J. Creveling, 6424 North 
Thirteenth Street, Mary G. Masland, 26 
East Mount Pleasant Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Kathleen A. Shaff, 409 
Brighton Place, Elkins Park, Pa.; Mrs. 
J. Wesley Masland, Meadowbrook, Pa.; 
Gertrude T. Sanders, 6617 North Tuair- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
W. H. Drisler, Anna E. Graupner, 409 
Brighton Place, Mrs. Wm. Anderson, 
409 Brighton Place, Elkins Park, Pa.; 
Sara H. Miller, 6703 York Road, Oak 
Lane, Pa.; Katharine H. Megonegal, 
1223 Vernon Road, Edwin R. Megonegal, 
1223 Vernon Road, Mrs. Adda L. French, 
Tenth Street and Godfrey Avenue, Mrs. 
A. P. de Sanno, Oak Lane Manor, Oak 
Lane, Mario P. Borel, 528 East Johnson 
Street, Lillie M. Wesner, 4678 North 
Sydenham Street, Ruth Hummel, 4514 
North Smedley Street, Millard Whit- 
ney, 5001 North Sydenham Street, 
Phildelphia, Pa.; Estella S. Harvies, 
309 Waring Road, Elkins, Pa.; Marie 
Schuster, 5218 North Carlisle Street, 
Rev. Gerald P. Were, 4737 North 
Fifteenth Street, Mrs.Laura Robhr- 
bach, 1137 ‘Windrim Avenue, Mrs. 
H. E. Kampe, 6645 Bouner Street, 
Sarah Wilson, 5467 North Mervine 
Street, Virginia J. Rittenhouse, 7360 
North Nineteenth Street, Clara V. 
Marshall, 1645 Hedro Avenue, Mrs. 
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W. M. Whitney, 5001 North Sydenham 
Street, M. K. Scott, 1207 Windrim Ave- 
nue, T. M. Bruce, 2364 Seventy-eighth 
Avenue, Mae L. Cordes, 1818 Spruce 
Street, Mrs. T. C. Welles, 7900 Provi- 
dent Street, Kathryn Buggy, 5934 North 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. E. 
Magee, 905 Bethlehem Pike, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa; Mrs. Matilda Kress, Mrs. 
Charles A. Robinson, Charles A. Rob- 
inson, 309 Pen Argyl Street, Mrs. E. M. 
Perkins, 514 Robinson Avenue, W. L. 
Mitchell, 428 George Street, Mrs. W. L, 
Mitchell, 428 George Street, E. J. Kress, 
514 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pa.; 
Fannie M. Early, 1316 Foulkrod Street, 
Mary B. Duff, 2080 East Cumberland 
Street, Gladys Marshall, 2236 North 
Mascher Street, Florence L. Broomfield, 
2029 North Second Street, John G. Mc- 
Gowan, 6614 Ditman Street, Chas. T. 
Earley, 1316 Foulkrod Street, Dorothy 
Earley, 1316 Foulkrod Street, John A. 
Demit, 2080 East Cumberland Street, 
Bessie McKeown, 1932 North Howard 
Street, Mrs. Elizabeth McKeown, 1932 
North Howard Street, James Blair, 611 
East Clearfield Street, Charles T. Earley, 
1316 Foulkrod Street, Martha Langham, 
5404 Saul Street, Gladys Pabrey, 5404 
Saul Street, Margaret M. Campbell, 2212 
North Hancock Street, Lillian M. Bal- 
lentine, 2212 North Hancock Street, 
Martha Martin, 1507 West Lehigh Ave- 
nue, Jane N. Logan, 3014 Emerald 
Street, Elizabeth Logan, 3014 Emerald 
Street, Mrs. Reba Rogerson, 2827 North 
Waterloo Street, Helen King, 3554 
Sheffield Avenue, Matilda Beggerstaff, 
505 East Allegheny Avenue, Ruth Oyler, 
2136 North Hancock Street, Joseph H. 
McBratney, 738 East Hilton Street, 
Robert J. Cummard, 2911 North 
Mascher Street, Hettie Booth, 2835 
Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary 
Donnelly, 4400 Baltimore Street, Sue 
M. Loud, 5240 Catharine Street, Edna 
B. Elliott, 5457 Thomas Avenue, Edna 
Doernbach, 5036 Larchwood Avenue, 
Minnie T. Scott, 503 South Forty-sixth 
Street, Edith S. Grier, 5317 Angora 
Terrace, Mary E. Holter, 2046 South 
Fifty-ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Margaret L. Yearick, 2012 Hudson Ave- 
nue, Altoona, Pa.; Ida V. Loud, 5240 
Catharine Street, Margaret C. Fuller, 
5405 Thomas Avenue, Mary A. Cocks, 
5301 Webster Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Amy Ide, 630 Amosland Road, Morton, 
Pa.; Alma Killen, 256 Childs Avenue, 
Drexel Hill, Pa.; Lulu Gehret, 1724 
Orchard Avenue, Holsom, Pa.; Isabel 
Weaver, 181 West Greenwood Avenue, 
Charles H. Weaver, Jr., 181 West 
Greenwood Avenue, Albert B. Leith, 180 
West Greenwood Avenue, Lansdowne, 
Pa.; Blanche Herbage, 512 South Yew- 
dell Street, Mildred Rumbarger, 5241 
Catharine Street, Blanche K. Clarkson, 
5628 Whitly Avenue, Sidney R. Thomas, 
4934 Sansom Street, Anna M. Stephen- 
son, 5721 Catharine Street, Caroline 8S. 
Rauch, 5639 Hadfield Street, Viola H. 
Doherty, 5423 Irving Street, Margaret 
Stephenson, 5721 Catharine Street, 
Florence Laner, 5147 Webster Street, 
W. A. Hodgson, 5836 Fernwood Street, 
Viola Applegate, 5227 Catharine Street, 
Mary L. Hudson, 735 South Fifty-fifth 
Street, Annie N. Moore, 616 South 
Conestoga Street, Marian R. Miller, 
5226 Catharine Street, Clarence E. 
Miller, 5226 Catharine Street, Amos H. 
Starn, 5127 Williams Avenue, Mar- 
garet Sparlos, 5353 Thomas Ave- 
nue, Ethel Strite, 5353 Thomas Avenue, 
Roberta Reichert, 1825 Wakeling 
Street, Mary M. West, 4801 Penn Street, 
Albert Wicliffe, 1245 Pratt Street, A. 
Harold Upsurs, 1402 East Duval Street, 
Wm. Miller, 5437 Valley Street, Eleanor 
Thompson, 4707 Salmon Street, Rus- 








sell F. Bush, 2756 Kirkbride Street 
Mary Hilton, 1515 Overington, Chris- 
tina Miller, 5451 Torresdale, B. F. Shar- 
key, 4240 Teesdale Street, Cora H. Shaw, 
4725 East Thompson, Joseph L. Gard- 
ner, 2823 Kirkbride Street, Tama Voh, 
4807 Richmond Street, Florence Fuss, 
4807 Richmond Street, John W. Reich- 
ert, 1825 Wakeling Street, W. T. Dun- 
kle, 2715 Kirkbride Street; Helen A. 
Little, 4502 Richmond Street, Wm. J. 
Heydrick, 4807 Garden Street, Mary E. 
Dunkle, 2715 Kirkbride Street, Eliza- 
beth H. Little, 4502 Richmond Street, 
Katherine M. Carson, 1248 South St. 
Bernard Street, Elizabeth Brien, 212 
West Olney Avenue, Alverta E. Wood- 
ward, 31 E. Upsal Street, Elizabeth R. 
Ferguson, the Fairfax, Forty-third and 
Locust, Catherine Wisler, 2114 North 
Wanamaker Street, Frances M. Mel- 
lore, 2449 North Eleventh Street, Leigha 
S. Miller, 2127 Grant Avenue, Fannie A. 
Trussell, 1913 Grant Avenue, Blanche 
S. Sausman, 1906 Kohl Street, Virginia 
Rollison, 9510 Brestleton Avenue, Bes- 
sie Davis, 1714 Grant Avenue, Eliza- 
beth B. Ward, 1938 Grant Avenue, Mary 
E. Marland, 1916 Welsh Road, Jane 
Howell, 1918 Grant Avenue, Mattie G. 
Starkey, 1836 Murray Street, Florence 
P. Starkey, 3316 Disston Street, Elyi- 
trin Kutz, 1823 King Street, Gertrude 
W. Collins, 9539 Bustleton Avenue, 
Emma E. Cathriel, 2006 Murray Street, 
Florence Starkey, 3316 Disston Street, 
8. Herbert Starkey, 3316 Disston Street, 
E. J. Allison, 2127 Grant Avenue, Kath- 
ryn M. Allison, 2127 Grant Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; R. M. Allison, Route 
2, Bristol, Pa.; Alene Henneforth, 2127 
Grant Avenue, Bertha Swayze, 1514 
Sixty-eighth Avenue, Mrs. A. Tudjek, 
3088 Janney Street, Mrs. D. Bethke, 3088 
Janney Street, C. Bethke, 3088 
Janney Street, Katherine M. Carson, 
1248 South St. Bernard Street, Alverta 
E. Woodward, 81 East Upsal Street, 
Anna B. Glessner, 3144 G Street, Frank 
E. Glessner, 3144 G Street, William 
Glessner, 3144 G Street, F. E. Glessner, 
3144 G Street, Emma Streich, 1140 Fast 
Sedgley Avenue, Emma Wilkie, 1140 
East Sedgley Avenue, Joseph Streich, 
1140 East Sedgley Avenue, Hazel King, 
3828 Bennington Street, Roy W. King, 
3828 Bennington Street, Ida Hutt, 3330 
Argyle Street, Katherine Angny, 3315 
Potter Street, Emma Miller, 1826 East 
Wensley Street, Martha Hopgood, 1826 
East Wensley Street, Emma Dupee, 720 
East Clearfield Street, John Miller, 720 
East Clearfield Street, Samuel Dupee, 
720 East Clearfield Street, Jessie Fah- 
ringer, 207 W. Lippencott Street, Eliza- 
beth Hebden, 5301 Large Street, Wil- 
liam Hebden, 5301 Large Street, Kath- 
erine Bennett, 3204 Potter Street, 
Robert L. Bennett, 3204 Potter Street, 
Luella Goin, 1865 East Lippincott, 
Frank Goin, 1865 East Lippincott 
Street, Beatrice Mahler, 3508 Penhurst 
Street, Albert Mahler, 3508 Penhurst 
Street, Mrs. William P. Brines, 5725 
Chew Street, Mabel K. Hibbs, 5725 
Chew Street, Mrs. Homer Addams, 405 
High Street, Mrs. Mary Fitch, 6010 Con- 
cord Street, Emma Erringer, 243 West 
Tulpehocken Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hallie L. Morris, 643 Turner Avenue, 
Drexel Hill, Pa.; Laura M. Kitchin, 
the Chatham, Twentieth and Walnut, 
Carrie M. Z. Getz, the Chatham, Twen- 
tieth and Walnut, Sue Brown, 445 East 
Woodlawn Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Florence P. Cowperwaite, 456 Gains- 
boro Road, Drexel Hill, Pa.; Evelyn 
Skelak, 438 East Hortter Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Reba B. Allen, 399 East 
Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ethel M. 
Creveling, 6367 Sherman Street, Flor- 
ence R. Hentschel, 619 East Wadsworth 





Avenue, Nellie L. Topley, 268 West Rit- 
tenhouse Street, Annie E. Connell, 246 
East Walnut Lane, Minnie M. Bruce, 
6321 Baynton Street, Elizabeth S. Mea- 
cham, 6326 Morton Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Ella L. Connell, 246 East Wal- 
nut Lane, Sarah C. Kerbaugh, 80 East 
Seymour Street, Germantown, Pa.; Al- 
verta E. Woodward, 31 East Upsal 
Street, Anna H. Stites, 126 East Herman 
Street, Bessie Cassel, 131 East 
Washington Lane, Anne E. Christ, 
121 West Tulpehacken Street, Anna 
S. Bayley, 5909 Germantown Avenue, 
Jennett Collins, 2015 East Pacific 
Street, Grace E. Cox, 940 Foulkrod 
Street, Edgar W. Cox, 949 Foulkrod 
Street, John D. Hendell, 3125 Frank- 
ford Avenue, George I. Karr, 3333 I 
Street, A. Earl Barnes, 3104 Frankford 
Avenue, Joseph G. Webb, Jr., 1912 East 
Medison Street, Isabel H. Porter, 
8640 North Twenty-first Street, John 
M. Marscean, 1921 East Ontario, Al- 
bert P. Finney, 3200 Potter Street, 
John T. Lintz, Jr., 4931 E Street, Ray- 
mond L. Kunstman, 1922 East Tioga 
Street, Joseph MacMullan, 2035 East 
Wishart Street, William Ollis, 3317 
Emerald Street, C. E. Quicksall, 140 
West Olney Avenue, W. C. McCullyh, 
1916 East Wishart Street, James 
G. Barrett, 2944 Aramingo Avenue, 
Emily Turnock, i907 East Madison 
Street, E. M. Howard, 1907 East Madi- 
son Street, Florence L. Quicksall, 140 
West Olney Avenue, Grace 8S. Benja- 
min, 2005 East Allegheny Avenue, 
Marguerite Shiflett, 2023 East Stella 
Avenue, Lillie Ewing, 2040 East Alle- 
gheny Avenue, Emma Dahms, 1923 
East Atlantic Street, Anne Hofel, 1428 
East Hyland Park Avenue, E. Jane 
Sheck, 2030 East Ontario Street, Jessie 
Jones, 3107 Reach Street, Edith Sulipp, 
1942 East Allegheny Avenue, Charles 
B. Dahms, 1923 East Atlantic Street, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Abbott, 327 Kellerman 
Street, Mrs. Ethel Flood, 5053 Haw- 
thorne Street, O. B. Jones, 3107 Reach 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hlizabeth 
Stevenson, 1501 Sewell Avenue, Yea- 
don, Pa.; Florence E. Rheiner, 2136 
West Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Frederick Phillips, 617 Andrews Ave- 
nue, Collingsdale, Pa.; William Bell, 
Feastonville, Pa.; E. S. Wildermuth, 
1343 St. Vincent Street, Mrs. A. W. 
Cliffe, 1245 Pratt Street, Mrs. John 
Craig, 4522 McKinley Street, Mrs. T. 
Young, 6346 Jackson Street, Mrs. H. 
Van Artsdalen, 7030 Algard Street, 
Clare Root, 4612 Wilbrock Street, 
Emelie Murray, 3925 North Eighth 
Street, Della Baker, 310 Gilham Street, 
Emma Jones, 1830 Westmoreland; 
Jennie S. Wieman, 4931 West Madison 
Street, Harold G. Keck, 3314 North 
Hartville Street, Anna M. Baily, 6438 
Morris Park Road, W. L. McCormick, 
6508 North Park Avenue, Katherine M. 
Carson, 1248 South St. Bernard Street, 
Ella M. Doughty, 1741 South Avondale, 
Helen W. Murray, 1921 Arch Street, 
Mrs. W. L. McCormick, 6508 West Park 
Avenue, Mary Lorine McCormick, 6508 
West Park Avenue; Hilda C. Maine, 
1506 West Tioga; Carolina Smith, 2251 
Germantown Avenue, Mrs. H. E. Fry, 
5426 Oakland Street, Mrs. J. H. Stubbs, 
6508 North Park Avenue, Roselyn Mc- 
Cormick, 6508 North Park Avenue, 
Marie McKnight, 1227 West Airdrie 
Street, Caroline Heske, 1227 West Air- 
drie Street, L. R. Gerney, Bustleton 
Avenue (Somerton), John A. Wy- 
mark, 4581 Torresdale Avenue, F. Ethel 
Wilson, 4928 Baltimore Avenue, Isa- 
bel C. Smith, 1639 East Eyre Street, 
Laura McClain, 2603 North Fourth 
Street, Lora La Stewart, 2403 North 
Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Corrie 
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Rideekeas, Edison Avenue, Somer- 
ton, Pa.; Katherine M. Carson, 1248 
South St. Bernard Street, Elsie C. 
Walls, 2037 Porter Street, Mary E. 
White, 2721 South Smedley Street, 
Elsie I. Watson, 4825 A Street, Mary 
E. Forsyth, 123 West Susquehanna 
Avenue, Arthur W. Lowe, 9304 Bustle- 
ton Avenue, Helen U. Schriver, 1815 
Grant Avenue, R. L. Schriver, 1815 
Grant Avenue, Florence Starkey, 33 
North Disston Street, Kathryn Kreit- 
zer, 1919 West Somerset Street, Anna 
Bey, 2733 West Somerset Street, Frieda 
Dufala, 2733 West Somerset Street, 
Florence L. Bey, 2041 West Ontario 
Street, Oscar H. Boehm, 2733 West 
Somerset Street, Martha E. Boehm, 
2733 West Somerset Street, Mrs. T. 
Kreitzer, 1919 West Somerset Street, 
Emma Gaus, 2527 West Seltzer Street, 
Daniel Dufala, 2733 West Somerset 
Street, Mahlon Rice, 1815 Grant Ave- 
nue, Rachel E. Bartene, Thornton 
Road, Lowise C. Bartine, Thornton 
Road, Helen W. Bartine, Thornton 
Road, Hazel A. Turton, 7854 Craig 
Street, Margaret U. Whyte, 6642 Dit- 
man Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mar- 
garet Cole, R. D., Box 702, Croydon, 
Pa.; Samuel Hebbs, 37 Slesten Street, 
Newton, Pa.; Burns Brodhead, 621 
Rising Sun Avenue, Charles Inglin, 
7836 Craig Street, Lawrence Turton, 
7854 Craig Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Walt Gottsabend, Street Road, Edding- 
ton, Pa.; Jessie Bates, R. D. No. 2, 
Doris Yeagle, R. D. No. 2, Gladys Yeagle, 
R. D. No. 2, Bristol, Pa.; Katherine 
Ashton, 7836 Craig Street, Wm. P. Bon- 
ner, Somerton, Josephine B. Bon- 
ner, Somerton, Elizabeth H. Bonner, 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa.; Susanna 
Doan, 1138 Fillmore Street, Frank- 
ford, Pa.; Serena B. Duffield, Holly 
Avenue, Langhorne, Pa.; May Schall, 
817 Greenwood Avenue, Jenkintown, 
Pa.; Carrie J. Atkinson, Helen M. 
Atkinson, Trevose, Pa.; Dayse R. 
Gentler, 123 Township Line, Jenkin- 


town, Pa.; Almira S. Field, R. D. No. 1, 
Langhorne, Pa, 


A Plan To Meet the Crisis in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
education of returning veterans is of 
equal importance to the crisis we are 
facing in housing. All colleges and uni- 
versities are crowded to the point of over- 
capacity. Many veterans returning now 
find no place to go, no opportunity to 
continue their studies which they left 
when they entered the armed service. 

In southern California some of the 
universities have planned to take over 
abandoned Army camps and convert the 
barracks into classrooms and dormi- 
tories. 

The following statement by Robert 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, is 
an excellent summary of the situation 
and a partial solution to this pressing 
but vitally important problem: 

A PLAN TO MEET THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

(By Robert M. Hutchins) 


There is a pent-up demand for education 
as there is a demand for automobiles. The 


GI bill of rights has opened higher education 
to millions without regard to their ability to 
pay for it. In many cases the education of 
sons at Government expense has facilitated 
the education of daughters at parent expense. 
Increased incomes have enabled many more 
families to pay for higher education. 

The supply of housing facilities and com- 
petent instructors is critically inadequate to 
meet the unprecedented demands for educa- 
tion. Boys and girls newly graduated from 
high school will find difficulty in entering 
college because the general policy is to give 
veterans preference. By emergency measures 
it will be possible to increase residence facili- 
ties. The great deficit of teachers will not 
be overcome unless salaries are raised con- 
siderably. In contrast to other countries, 
the United States pursued during the war 
the short-sighted policy of putting every 
able-bodied man in a uniform, thus losing a 
generation of physicists, chemists, doctors, 
and teachers. 

Other factors of the problem are the pro- 
vision of classrooms and laboratories, the 
distribution of students among the Nation’s 
institutions, the question of desirability of 
establishing new colleges, and the need for 
local liberal education. The answer to the 
physical problem and to other problems of 
the colleges is dispersion. Local education 
below the graduate level should be made 
generally available. This would require a 
change in the organization and purpose of 
education. The solution in organization is 
a 6-year elementary school, a 4-year high 
school, and a 4-year college. The solution in 
purpose is a true libe-al education, producing 
citizens able to understand, exercise, and 
cherish their freedom 

The role of undergraduate sections of uni- 
versities would be that of pilot colleges, 
studying and experimenting with curriculum 
improvement, testing programs, and other 
matters, to contribute to the betterment of 
the local colleges. With responsibility for 
mass liberal education placed locally, the 
universities could improve their programs of 
professional and graduate study. 

This organization and program would offer 
the utmost resistance to shock in the form 
of war, peace, or depression. Basic reorgani- 
zation is necessary to enable education to 


meet the recurring problems which it con- 
fronts. 


Veterans Need Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to quote from a letter which 
I have received from the General Rus- 
sell A. and Colonel Frederick M. Alger 
Post, No. 995, of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States Grosse Pointe, 
Mich.: 


Mock attempts have been made to appease 
veterans by giving them building priority. 
This is all well and good, but falls short of 
accomplishing any benefit to the veteran, 
We know that a crucial curtailment of build- 
ing materials has been caused for one reason 
or another. Due to these causes, of the thou- 
sands of priorities issued veterans, it is be- 
lieved that less than 5 percent will be able 
to construct their homes within the next year. 
This certainly is a disgrace, a direct insult 
to the men who have sacrificed so much for 
their country. 

This letter is not written to condemn or 
condone Government supervision or control 
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of business and price control. It is written 
to bring your attention to the fact that 
action is demanded to overcome the short- 
ages of homes, building materials, and the 
many loopholes by which builders and con- 
trollers of building supplies can so deviate 
from benefiting veterans. 

This problem is now being discussed by 
all veterans’ organizations, and it is our in- 
tention to see that some constructive action 
is taken. We represent a VFW post consist- 
ing of more than 1,000 members, and we 
intend, from this date to follow through in 
laying the groundwork in organizing the 
veterans of the city of Detroit, the State of 
Michigan, and the United States, if neces. 
sary, to support this purpose. This is not 
to be interpreted as a threat; we are inter- 
ested only in remedial action, 

Sincerely, 
Jutius A. Stork, 
Commander, 
R. T. Soupar, 
Adjutant. 


In my opinion, these veterans are 
justified in their complaint. I fully 
realize the difficulties which they are 
experiencing. I was among those who 
signed the petition to bring the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill before the 
House for consideration, for I feel that 
some additional legislation is necessary 
to assist the veteran fully in securing 
the home he so rightfully deserves. 

Also, I wish to insert the following edi- 


torial which appeared in the Washington 
Post: 


HOUSING DEFEAT 


One would have thought that the rush to 
cater to veterans which Congress has exhib- 
ited on so many occasions would have as- 
sured a favorable vote on the Wagner-Taft- 
Ellender housing bill. Unfortunately, al- 
though the Senate long ago approved the 
bill, the House never had a chance to express 
its views. On Monday the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, which had bottled 
up the legislation for 34 months, refused 
to report out the measure on the flimsy 
ground that more hearings were needed. This 
was a naked, half-baked apology for nonac- 
tion. The committee’s fumbling is a shabby 
answer to the pleas of millions of ill-housed 
and homeless families living in cellars or 
with parents and in-laws. 

What is the result? The country still has 
no coordinated long-range housing program 
for overcoming the 17-year lag in providing 
adequate homes for our people. Mayor 
O'Dwyer, of New York City, estimates that 
one-half of that city’s building program, 
including both private and public housing, is 
now stymied. Left to private interests en- 
tirely, whatever housing is built undoubt- 
edly will be primarily in higher-priced fields 
beyond the needs of those most in need of 
it. Slum-clearance projects will be hindered 
by the fact that without the erection of pub- 
lic housing there will be no place for present 
residents of such areas to go. 

Lobbies, especially the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, did their work well. 
The Wagner-Taft-Ellender bill was miscon- 
strued and taken out of context to make it 
sound as if the goal of 1,375,000 private hous- 
ing units and 125,000 public units a year was 
socialistic instead of a program 90 percent 
concerned with private enterprise. But the 
lobbies had no vote in Congress. The dubi- 
ous distinction of killing the housing bill 
belongs entirely to the Members of the House 
who gave the well-financed protests of small 
vested interests more consideration than the 
overwhelming need for action on a construc- 
tive, board national housing program now 

Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt is 
reported to be optimistic over the chances of 
obtaining adequate congressional support for 
the housing bill if and when it is introduced 
in the next session. That obviously is the 
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only course now left open. But meanwhile, 
thanks to the lack of courage and foresight 
on the part of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, irretrievable time has been 
lost-—time that is measured in terms of 
squalor and unrest for millions of Americans, 





The Merchant Seamen’s War Service 
Act—Merchant Seamen Relief and Re- 
habilitation—Justice Demands Imme- 
diate Passage of Pending Bill, H. R. 
2346 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RE?2RESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BLAND, Mr. Speaker, in the grim 
days of 1942 and 1943, when the world’s 
freedom rested upon our ability to keep 
the men and materials flowing across the 
Atlantic, the necessity of a large, efficient, 
capably manned merchant marine was 
indelibly imprinted on the minds of all 
our citizens. Those of us whose job it 
was to foster such a merchant marine 
were looking ahead to the postwar ship- 
ping problems while doing all within our 
power to speed the war job at hand. 

The postwar job was twofold. We 
had to put the shipbuilding and ship 
operating industries on a sound footing 
and we had to provide for the misfor- 
tunes of war heaped upon the seamen, 
aid in their postwar readjustment, and 
further the maintenance of a _ well- 
trained corps to man the postwar fleet. 
Congress has enacted ship-sale legisla- 
tion which will provide for the orderly 
transition from wartime to peacetime 
operations. The Maritime Commission, 
under the authority of the 1936 act, is 
proceeding with the reestablishment of 
the American flag on essential trade 
routes. 

In regard to the problem of postwar 
readjustment of seamen, little more than 
a beginning has been made. Minimum 
provisions to meet this prchlem have been 
incorporated in H. R. 2346, the Merchant 
Seamen’s War Service Act. This bill was 
reported favorably by the Commitee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries on 
June 20, 1946, but has been lost in the 
shuffe to complete the major legislative 
program prior to adjournment. 

It is my intention to revive this issue 
in the early days of the new Corgress 
and to press for prompt action. Each day 
of delay subjects our war-service seamen 
to further injustices and hardships. So 
that the American people may be accu- 
rately informed on this issue it is time 
to take stock of the work in the seamen’s 
behalf to this date, and to separate fact 
from fiction. 

The Merchant Seamen’s War Service 
Act does not grant veterans’ status to 
men who saw war service in the mer- 
chant marine. Nor does it confer the 
rights, benefits, and privileges of vet- 
erans of the armed forces upon mer- 
chant seamen. It is a bill tailored to 
meet the problems raised by wartime 
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service in the merchant marine. The 
benefits it would confer are essentially 
Civilian in nature and limited in extent. 

This is a point which needs strong 
emphasis because H. R. 2346 has been 
carelessly described and misinterpreted 
in newspaper stories and press releases. 

An important stimulus to the present 
measure was a statement made by the 
late Piesident Roosevelt on the occasion 
of the signing of the GI bill of rights. 
President Roosevelt said: 

I trust that Congress will also soon pro- 
vide similar opportunities to members of 
the merchant marine who have risked their 


lives time and again during this war for the 
welfare of their country. 


This statement was made on June 22, 
1944, 

On August 23, 1944, the War Shipping 
Administrator, Admiral Emory S. Land, 
submitted “general recommendations for 
the errant of recognition to merchant sea- 
men for war service.” 

Admiral Land summarized his recom- 
mendations as follows: 

The program here outlined is considered 
as a minimum. It is designed primarily to 
protect the health, to aid in the employment, 
to provide educational and minimum busi- 
ness opportunities, and to alleviate insofar 
as possible the contingencies of death and 
disability resulting from war service of 
members of the merchant marine. 


Representative J. HARDIN PETERSON 
drafted and introduced on February 26, 
1945, a bill—H. R. 2346—embodying the 
program envisaged by Admiral Land. 
The Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries held extensive hearings on 
October 18 and 19, November 29 and 30, 
and December 4 and 5, 1945. Reports 
and testimony was had from 10 different 
Government agencies, as well as the 
Bureau of the Budget. Representatives 
of various seamen’s organizations, the 
American Veterans’ Committee, and sev- 
eral Members of Congress also testified. 
The committee received hundreds of let- 
ters and resolutions from all parts of the 
country and petitions containing in ex- 
cess of 50,000 signatures. 

On June 20, 1946, the committee re- 
ported H. R. 2346 favorably after sub- 
stantial revision. Whereas the bill as 
originally introduced contemplated ad- 
ministration by the Maritime Commis- 
sion of all benefits and contained bene- 
fits which were patterned after, although 
not identical to, certain veterans’ bene- 
fits, H. R. 2346, as reported, places ad- 
ministration under the appropriate ex- 
isting civilian agencies and recasts and 
pares all benefits so as to provide mini- 
mum benefits to meet the specific re- 
quirements of the merchant marine. 

What are the benefits proposed in 
H. R. 2346? 

First. Death and disability benefits: 
Serious gaps in the system affording 
compensation to disabled seamen and to 
the dependents of deceased war service 
seamen are met by the extension and 
liberalization of existing benefits. Dis- 
abilities incurred in or aggravated by 
war service and deaths resulting there- 
from are compensated for under the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act. Since all merchant seamen were 
in a direct sense employed by the United 
States Government, it is simple justice to 
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afford them the benefits accorded other 
Government employees. 

This title will provide for the con- 
tinued payments to survivors of sea- 
men lost in the war effort. At the pres- 
ent time these survivors are entitled to 
$5,000 from war-risk insurance cover- 
age. It is obvious that this sum is in- 
adequate to carry a family more than a 
few years. Many of the families of sea- 
men lost early in the war effort have 
reached the end of their financial re- 
sources and are being subject to dep- 
rivation and hardship. 

This title will also permit the payment 
of benefits to a number of disabled sea- 
men suffering from tuberculosis, heart 
disease, and other illnesses and injuries 
and to survivors of seamen who were 
washed overboard or died of what is be- 
lieved to have been natural causes while 
rendering war service. At the present 
time these cases are not compensable. 

These benefits are in no way similar 
to veterans’ pensions. They are in es- 
sence what the Government does for any 
of its civilian employees. Surely this 
program has the support of the Ameri- 
can people. 

econd. Hosnitalization and medical 
care: Existing rights of seamen to 
medical care and hospitalization at ma- 
rine hospitals are extended to give life- 
time coverage for service-connected dis- 
abilities, and for war-service seamen 
with non-service-connected disabilities 
who are unable to defray the expenses 
for necessary medical care. 

At the present time seamen are en- 
titled to medical care and hospitalization 
up to 60 days after the termination of a 
voyage. It is obvious that this right is 
inadequate to protect the seamen whose 
war-incurred illness may not manifest 
itself until months or years later or the 
seaman whose war-incurred disability 
reoccurs at some later period. 

Marine hospital rights have been com- 
mon to the maritime industry since 1798, 
and the benefits established by H. R. 
2346 are in no way similar to veterans’ 
benefits. 

A technical change in the existing vo- 
cational rehabilitation program for war- 
disabled civilians is mide in order to 
enable the war-disabled seamen to come 
under the program in any State rather 
than solely in the State of his permanent 
residence. This change is necessary be- 
cause the nature of the industry fre- 
quently carries seamen far from the 
State of permanent residence. 

Third. Education and training: This 
title alone bears resemblance to the 
rights provided for veterans of the armed 
torces. The basic outline of this title 
was advisedly patterned after the veter- 
ans’ program on the counsel of the 
United States Office of Education, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and other gov- 
ernmental agencies which cautioned 
against adding to the hecvy burdens now 
upon our educational institutions by the 
creation of a new system. The program 
is to be administered by the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. The subsistence 
allowances are somewhat lower than 
those paid under the GI bill of rights. 
Emphasis in the educational program is 
laid upon maritime training so that our 
postwar merchant marine will have the 
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well-trained and efficient personnel con- 
templated by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries in urging the adoption 
of this title was fully conscious of the 
fact that these benefits were similar to 
those granted to veterans of the armed 
forces but felt that the facts and the 
welfare of the Nation justifies them, 
The report of the committee states: 

The wartime maritime labor force was sub- 
stantially drawn from the youth of the coun- 
try. Of the more than 150,000 men trained 
by the training organization of the War 
Shipping Administration, approximately 65 
percent were between the ages of 16 and 26. 
It is thus evident that a larger percentage 
of these young men had their education in- 
terrupted, delayed, or interfered with than 
was true of the members of the armed forces. 
It is further apparent that, in view of the 
youth of those trained for the merchant ma- 
rine, a greater proportion of these men were 
drawn from secondary schools. In view of 
the value of an educated citizenry, it is to 
the interest of the Nation, as well as to the 
individuals, that provision for education 
sh>uld be made for those who served their 
country in the United States merchant 
marine. 


This is the full extent of the readjust- 
ment aids contained in H. R. 2346. To 
those familiar with its provisions and 
with the justice of the case the commonly 
held misconception that this is a meas- 
ure which grants veterans status to mer- 
chant seamen, a misconception which 
has done much to delay the enactment 
of this vitally needed legislation, seems 
unfortunate indeed. Those who have 
misconstrued the intent and provisions 
of this measure should in fairness to a 
heroic group of men familiarize them- 
selves with this measure and lend their 
voices to correct the misinformation. 

In addition to commonly held miscon- 
ceptions concerning the nature of the 
Merchant Seamen’s War Service Act, 
there are certain misconceptions about 
conditions of wartime maritime service 
interrelated with this subject which 
should be corrected. 

One such misconception is that mer- 
chant seamen were covered by a $5,000 
insurance policy without cost. War- 
service seamen were covered by a policy 
of $5,000 without cost, but it provided 
protection solely against war risk. Such 
coverage had been negotiated through 
collective bargaining prior to the govern- 
mental requisitioning of the fleet and 
was carried into the wartime governmen- 
tal program. The war-service seaman 
did not receive any regular life insur- 
ance which would cover him in case of 
death or injury from causes other than 
those attributable to the war. 

Mr. Edward E. Odum, solicitor of the 
Veterans’ Administration, in his testi- 
mony before the committee pointed out 
that members of the armed forces were 
afforded similar war-risk protection free. 
He said: 

I do not need to tell you what the mer- 
chant seamen have by way of free coverage, 
and some contrast has been made to that 
with respect to those in the service having to 
pay for their own insurance. That is not lit- 
erally correct. Those in the service pay pre- 
miums for coverage which is not due to war 


risk. In other words they pay for an un- 
loaded premium based upon the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the Govern- 
ment assuming the administrative cost and 
assuming all of the cost of the war hazard, 
so that no person in the service pays any pre- 
mium for any war risk. 


Unfortunately more of the debate on 
the Merchant Seamen’s War Service Act 
both in Congress and out has centered on 
a comparison of merchant marine and 
Navy pay than on the more pertinent is- 
sues. A very constructive note in the 
discussion was hit by Mr. Odum. who told 
the committee: 

I also said that I did not think the ques- 
tion of pay was the sole criterion, or even a 
very important one, on which to determine 
what additional benefits, if any, these per- 
sons (the seamen) should have, It seems to 
me that it entirely goes beyond that. 


However, the issue of comparative pay 
has been injected into the debate. 
Therefore the facts must be set right. 
Frequently wild statements about sea- 
men earning $300 and $350 a month are 
contrasted with the $50 monthly pay of 
an apprentice seaman inthe Navy. Fair- 
ness requires that nothing less than the 
full story be told. 

The American Veterans’ Committeee 
recently pointed out “‘that men in the 
merchant marine received no pay be- 
tween voyages, that they likewise re- 
ceived no allotments or allowances for 
their families, and that they did not have 
the benefit of retirement pay, mustering- 
out pay, or similar benefits extended to 
veterans.” 

A true comparison requires a contrast 
between the average earnings of mer- 
chant seamen and average earnings of 
servicemen in comparable ratings. 
Thus it must be recognized that a mer- 
chant seaman is only paid while on an 
actual voyage and receives no pay while 
awaiting ship, in rest homes, while ill, or 
while on furlough. The merchant sea- 
man, on the average, receives 9 or 10 
months’ pay per year, while the service- 
man is paid for the full year. 

Similarly it is not fair to take an iso- 
lated case of a particular seaman or 
group of seamen on a particular voyage 
in the maximum bonus areas and to use 
these figures to characterize wartime 
earnings of merchant seamen. Since the 
seamen did not know where his ship was 
going, but signed on to do the job any- 
where on the face of the globe, and since 
his higher earnings in maximum bonus 
areas on one trip were offset by lower 
earnings on other trips, any true com- 
parison must be on the basis of averages, 

It is also unfair to pair the merchant 
seamen against the $50 a month ap- 
prentice seaman in the Navy. The lowest 
rating in a Navy gun crew was a seaman 
first-class. In addition to his base pay 
of $66 he received a sea pay allowance 
of $13. We must also take into account 
the average allotment which acccrding 
to official Navy release was $51 per man 
per month over and above the amount 
deducted from the serviceman’s pay. We 
must also take into account the larger 
income-tax deductions and the many 
other benefits which accrue to members 
of the armed forces. 
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Data compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the United 
States Maritime Commission and jn. 
serted into the record of hearings on 
H. R. 2346 show the wartime earnings 
of an able seaman in the period of highest 
war bonuses as follows: 

Average annual earnings from wages, 


bonuses, and all other sources____ $2, 596 
Minus income taxes 


_——. 


Net income 


Comparable ratings aboard Navy- 
manned Liberty ships are boatswain’s 
mates, first class or quartermasters, 
first class, both oi whom had the fol- 
lowing earnings: 

Monthly base pay 
Monthly sea pay 


Total monthly earnings 
Annual earnings 


Because the monthly serviceman’s a]- 
lotment is tax-free, only about $10 in in- 
come taxes are due on the annual earn- 
ings of the Navy man. Thus the facts 
show that the men in comparable ratings 
in the Navy and in the merchant marine 
had similar net annual earnings. 

Even if one compares an able seaman 
in the merchant marine, a rating which 
normally requires 3 years of sea service, 
with the lowest rating in the gun crews 
aboard merchant vessels, the difference 
in annual earnings is far less than com- 
monly believed. 

The earnings of the lowest paid man 
in the Navy gun crew are: 

Monthly base pay 
Monthly sea pay 
Monthly average allotment 


Total monthly earnings 
Total annual earnings 


Because the seaman, first class, has 
virtually no income taxes, the difference 
in annual net earnings is approximately 
$600. The real difference is much less 
than the monetary difference in view of 
the fact that merchant seamen do not 
get free clothing, have additional ex- 
penses in awaiting ship in port, and pay 
full fares in traveling between ship and 
home. 

Another example will further prove 
how very small is the difference in earn- 
ings of the merchant seamen and the 
Navy man. According to official Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and Maritime Com- 
mission data, the wartime earnings of 
a messMan were: 

Average annual earnings from wages, 

bonuses, and all other sources... $2, 335 
Minus income taxes 344 


Net income 


The earnings of a comparable rating 
aboard a Navy-manned Liberty ship, 
a steward’s,.mate, first class, were: 
Monthly base pay 
Monthly sea pay 
Monthly average allotment 


Total monthly earnings 
Total annual earnings 


Because the allotment is tax-free, the 
Navy man is not subject to income tax 
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and the actual difference in net earnings 
is only $250 per year. This difference is 
more than overbalanced by free clothing, 
no work-connected expenses, and fur- 
lough train fares. 

Thus a rounded and complete com- 
parison of the earnings of merchant sea- 
men and servicemen indicates that the 
annual income of the former was by no 
means far in excess of those of the serv- 
icemen. Once the facts are made known 
this issue should be ejected from discus- 
sion on the merits of a Merchant Sea- 
men’s War Service Act. As the Amer- 
ican Veterans’ Committee states: 

The question of compensation is not, 
however, pertinent where wartime service is 
involved Major generals are not denied the 
benefits of the GI bill of rights because they 
received more pay than privates. 


The Merchant Seamen’s War Service 
Act has received broad support through- 
out the land. The State Legislatures of 
Washington, Oregon, and California 
have petitioned Congress to enact this 
measure. The State of Connecticut has 
included members of the merchant ma- 
rine in its State GI bill of rights. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries has received commu- 
nications from Governor Osborn, of Ari- 
zona; Governor Warren, of California; 
Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut; Gov- 
ernor Arnall, of Georgia; Governor Gos- 
sett, of Idaho; Governor Tobin, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Governor Ford, of Montana; 
Governor Edge, of New Jersey; Governor 
Snell, of Oregon; Governor Williams, of 
South Carolina; Governor Sharpe, of 
South Dakota; Governor Walligren, of 
Washington; and Governor Meadows, of 
West Virginia, endorsing the measure. 
In addition, innumerable city councils, 
mayors, and other local officials have 
urged favorable action. 

Editorial support for H. R. 2346 has 
come from dozens of newspapers. 
Charles Hurd, veterans’ editor of the 
New York Times, in a column entitled 
“Adequate and Fair Provisions Urged for 
Veterans of Merchant Marine,” states: 

At least there should be an effort to recog- 
nize the dignity of the service and give to 
thousands of disabled merchant marine vet- 
erans some distinction from members of the 
civilian population who have taken no risk 


and suffered no injury connected with the 
war. 


The San Francisco Chronicle, in a 
leading editorial, says: 

This is a bill intended to correct some 
inequalities among merchant sailors who, 
although technically in civilian employment, 
have performed war service of great hazard. 
With the support of Admiral Land and others 
familiar with the situation, the committee 
should strengthen the bill and report it out 
favorably. 


The Gallup poll shows that a substan- 
tial majority of the American people 
favor readjustment aids for war-service 
Seamen. It is regrettable that the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s War Service Act was not 
passed in this session of Congress. This 
Situation must be remedied at the earli- 
est opportunity. 

I expect in further remarks to expound 
these views. 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again.” 
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Veterans’ Housing Legislation, Including 
a 100-Percent Voting Record for All 
Veterans’ Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


’ Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, veterans’ 
groups are beginning to realize that it is 
impossible to legislate houses; that it 
takes more than blueprints and Govern- 
ment controls to produce the critically 
needed shelter required by veterans. 

These veterans groups have become 
aware of a fact that apparently has been 
overlooked in the bureaucratic confusion 
of our various Federal housing bureaus 
and agencies; that to build houses you 
have to assemble: First a vacant lot; sec- 
ond, laborers; and third, some nails, lum- 
ber, cement, and so forth, for them to 
work with. 

In the final days of the recent session of 
Congress, the administration and its pub- 
lic housing officials kept repeating the 
plea that the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
long-range housing bill was essential to 
the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram. Such is not the fact; the Wyatt 
program has all the authority that is 
necessary for the immediate construction 
of adequate veterans’ housing, but when 
this program broke down, its leaders tried 
to cloud the issue by crying for more 
legislation. 

Last Jarnuary, the President created 
the office of Housing Expediter and by 
Executive order gave him vast powers, 
amounting virtually to control of the 
entire construction industry. Then Con- 
gress enlarged the housing program by 
passing the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act of 1946, for which I voted on May 
13, 1946, and in which $400,000,000 was 
approved for subsidy and incentive pay- 
ments to stimulate the production of 
short-supply building materials for the 
construction of new homes for veterans. 
In the campaign for passage of the hous- 
ing prcgram it was claimed that the act 
would solve all building problems and re- 
sult in the construction of 1,200,000 
homes this year. 

Veterans are awakening to the dismal 
facts—that construction is at a stand- 
still. 

Within the past few days, national 
officials of the Amvets, and VFW, as 
well as local units of the American 
Legion and VFW have taken cognizance 
of the complete break-down of the vet- 
erans’ emergency-housing program and 
have issued requests for congressional 
probes and other action to end the 
bungling, poor planning, and misman- 
agement on the part of those in charge 
of producing veterans’ housing. 

For instance: 

I. AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 


On July 27, the national commander 
of Amvets, Jack W. Hardy, charged that 
the veterans’ housing program now 
suffers too much from government regu- 
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lation for the successful operation of the 
free-enterprise system and too little “for 
the successful operation of the socialist 
system” (Times-Herald, Washington, 
D. C., July 29). 

Mr. Hardy urged a “full, frank and 
critical public discussion” of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill before final enact- 
ment is considered, declaring that the 
veterans’ housing program would be best 
served if NHA officials would concentrate 
on getting houses “under the ample :eg- 
islation now existing, rather than devot- 
ing time and manpower to lobbying for 
additional legislation.” 

The Amvets further charged that vet- 
erans are being used as a front by “pro- 
fessional housing bureaucrats” to estab- 
lish “a public housing industry, to main- 
tain a big Government agency and to 
perpetuate themselves in office.” 

II. VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


On July 31, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars urged that Congress investigate the 
“failure” of the veterans’ emergency- 
housing program (Washington Post, July 
31). 

“The veterans’ emergency-housing 
program has bogged down and failed 
utterly to produce homes for veterans,” 
Omar B. Ketchum, director of VFW leg- 
islative service, declared in a letter to 
congressional leaders. The VFW urged 
creation of a bipartisan congressional 
committee, with adequate funds and au- 
thority, to “make an exhaustive investi- 
gation into and to report on the reasons 
for the failure of the veterans’ emer- 
gency-housing program, and its imple- 
menting legislation, the Patman bill, to 
launch an adequate construction pro- 
gram of housing for veterans.” 

“Throughout the United States our 
posts and State departments have sur- 
veyed the housing scene,” the VFW 
statement said. “All now report little 
progress and for innumerable reasons 
little hope for the foreseeable future.” 

Ill, AMERICAN LEGION, COOK COUNTY (ILL.) 

COUNCIL 


The housing committee of the Cook 
County (Ill.) Council of the American Le- 
gion recently passed a resolution calling 
for the defeat of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft long-range housing bill, condemn- 
ing the Wyatt program for failure and 
asking for a moratorium on all construc- 
tion except housing for veterans or hous- 
ing required for health and safety. This 
is another instance of a veterans’ group 
realizing that the W-E-T bill and other 
legislative measures are not the answer 
to the housing problem. 

Iv. VFW, TULSA POST 


In Tulsa, Okla., on July 25, the Tulsa 
Post 577, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
lack of cooperation and coordination 
among the various Federal agencies and 
bureaus (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD, p. A4625.) 

The Tulsa incident is illustrative of the 
delays and confusion all over the coun- 
try on the veterans’ housing program. 

For 442 months, the Tulsa resolution 
pointed out, a series of veterans’ tempo- 
rary housing facilities has been in process 
of reconstruction and adaptation for use 
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as veterans’ living quarters. The city 
application to FPHA for housing units 
for war veterans was first approved in 
March and a contract let. The resolu- 
tion described cooperative action taken 
by municipal and veterans’ groups to 
assist in advancement of the program. 

The VFW post finally appointed a vet- 
erans’ emergency housing committee to 
investigate the delays. It reported: 

1. That unless the materials set forth in 
the committee’s report are found and made 
available, the war veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing project will be delayed indefinitely. 

2. That the contractor had been told by 
Government agencies that the required ma- 
terials fer the projects would be procured 
through Government channels, as needed. 

3. That there is no liaison between the 
various Government agencies and particu- 
larly between the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, War Assets Administration, Surplus 
Property Office, Army and Navy personnel in 
charge of war plants, camps, and canton- 
ments. 

4. That the materials have not been made 
available to the contractor. 

5. That where the Government agencies, 
such as the CPA, have authorized and cre- 
ated local advisory committees recognized 
and established organizations of war veterans 
have not been consulted and do not have 
representation on such committees. 

6. That materials suitable for use in vet- 
erans’ housing projects, such as the one at 
Tulsa, have been disposed of by Army and 
Navy authorities. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill and other legisla- 
tion is not the simple answer to the 
veterans’ housing problem. You have got 
to do just the opposite—cut the red tape 
and unshackle industry from all this 
Government interference and control. 

In 1925 the building industry con- 
structed the equivalent of 1,800,000 hous- 
ing units without Government help, and 
they can do it again if given the chance. 

The whole theory of subsidies in the 
pec.cetime economy of the United States 
is intrinsically bad. The hidden costs to 
all taxpayers—a disguised bonus pre- 
sumably just for GI’s but actually favor- 
ing everyone who buys the product sub- 
sidized—are absolutely unwarranted in 
the housing program. 

The tendency of subsidies is to foster 
inefficiency and preserve high costs. 
They may be a useful wartime expedient 
td encourage marginal production, but 
they have no place in our economy now. 

Particularly are they unnecessary to 
the lumber industry. For not only do 
the general arguments against all subsi- 
dies apply with added weight to the 
lumber industry, but all lumbermen agree 
that it will be absolutely impossible to 
administer any subsidies for lumber. 

The industry has more than 40,000 saw- 
mills—and they are almost all different. 
They cut dozens of species of trees, into 
hundreds of grades and sizes. The im- 
possibility of setting prices for the in- 
dustry by administrative fiat already has 
been proved by the fiasco which OPA has 
made of lumber pricing. Any attempt to 
impose subsidies on the industry would 
be an administrative nightmare. 

Therefore, the subsidy idea is also a 
delusion and a snare. What is needed is 
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for the forces of private enterprise to be 
left alone and given an opportunity to 
demonstrate their tremendous producing 
power, which has made America the 
greatest country in the world. 

It has always been my privilege to sup- 
port veterans’ legislation generally and 
especially veterans’ housing legislation, as 
an examination of my record will disclose. 

My complete record as compiled by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, on all veterans’ 
legislation since January 1941, is as 
follows: 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
All veterans’ legislation voted unanimously. 
SEVENTY-E£IGHTH CONGRESS 

November 16, 1943: H. R. 3356. Increases 
monthly rates of compensation or pension to 
disabled veterans for service-incurred dis- 
ability to widows and children. On passage: 
Vote, yea. 

November 17, 1943: H. R. 3377. Increases 
rate of pension of World War veterans. On 
passage: Vote, yea. 

January 19, 1944: S. 1543. Mustering-out 
Pay bill, 1944. On passage: Vote, paired for. 

January 26, 1944: S, 1543. Mustering-out 
pay bill, 1944. On agreeing to conference 
report. Vote, yea. 

April 17, 1944: H. R. 4115. Veterans’ pref- 
erence in Federal civil service. On motion to 
suspend rules and pass bill: Vote, yea. 

May 18, 1944: S. 1767. GI bill of rights: 
On passage: Vote, yea. 

June 13, 1944: S. 1767. GI bill of rights. 
On agreeing to conference report: Vote, yea. 
SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 

March 7, 1946: H. R. 4761. Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Act, 1946. On motion to re- 
commit: Vote, nay. On passage: Vote, yea. 

March 14 1946: H. R. 5455. Authorizes 
$250,000,000 for additional housing units for 
veterans. On passage: Vote, yea. 

March 26, 1946: House Joint Resolution 328. 
Makes an additional appropriation of 
$253,727,000 for veterans’ housing. On pas- 
sage: Vote, paired for. 

May 9, 1946: H. R. 4761. Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Act, 1946. On motion to instruct the 
conferees to agree to the Senate amendment 
with an amendment providing $400,000,000 
instead of $600,000,000 for subsidy payments 
in the production of housing materials: Vote, 
nay. 

May 13, 1946: H. R. 4761. Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Act, 1946. On agreeing to 
conference report: Vote, yea. 


You will especially note that while I 
did oppose the idea of subsidies, as I 
have consistently opposed them not only 
in connection with housing but other 
matters, that I supported the final pas- 
sage of this important act because of the 
over-all importance of housing generally 
and my desire to provide the Govern- 
ment agencies with every possible incen- 
tive to build homes. 

June 11, 1946: H. R. 4051. Payment of 
accumulated leave for enlisted personnel. 
On passage: Vote, yea. 


Mr. Speaker, it should be obvious to 
anyone making a fair appraisal of my 
complete record that I have at all times 
had the best interests of our veterans at 
heart, but realizing as I do the tremen- 
dous sacrifices our fighting men and 
women made in the name of freedom and 
liberty, I certainly do not want to see 
that freedom lost in America as a result 


of communistic, crackpot schemes, or by 
the substitution of Government control 
for free competitive enterprise. 





The Veteran Is Entitled to Higher 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, here 
is a review of the great problem we are 
facing to meet the demands of educating 
our returning veterans and at the same 
time educate our younger boys and girls 
who were too young to go to war. 

We must as a nation meet this chal- 
lenge. We must as a nation provide 
every means possible to rebuild and re- 
store the years of progress our veterans 
lost when they went to war. 

We found a way to build an army for 
our defense and to provide that army 
with materials to defeat the enemy. Now 
let us find the way to give our veterans 
and our youth the education they need, 
and the Nation needs, to go forward to a 
peaceful, progressive future. 

Following is a review by the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
on this subject: 


This fall over 2,000,000 young Americans, 
including 970,000 veterans, will apply for 
enrollment in the Nation’s colleges and u..i- 
versities—the greatest number ever to seek 
higher education in any country. Within the 
next decade about 3,000,000 students—double 
the peak prewar enrollment—will seek admis- 
sion to college each year 

Never before have economic barriers to 
higher education been removed for so many; 
and never before has the need for higher 
education been so imperative. Our national 
security and development depend upon the 
knowledge and skills with which we equip 
our youth. 

Facing the Nation now is the problem 
of providing the facilities, housing, class- 
rooms, teachers, books, and other equip- 
ment needed to enlarge the capacities of our 
institutions of higher education. The chal- 
lenge can be met only by the best coopera- 
tive efforts of the Federal Government, the 
State governments, and the institutions. 
Unless far-reaching action is taken between 
400,000 and 500,000 young pecple, including 
270,000 veterans, will have to be turned away 
from colleges this year. 

The Federal Government will make a down 
payment of over a billion dollars on the 
education of veterans during the coming 
fiscal year. The States will spend over $300 - 
000,000 on higher education during the 
academic year. Clearly, a program of such 
magnitude requires the dovetailing of the 
programs of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and the institutions. 

The Federal Interagency Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, established by the Office ol 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, has de- 
veloped a nine-point program of joint action 
to meet the most pressing of the immediate 
problems, : 

Our responsibility to provide educations! 
benefits to veterans is clear, but equally clear 
is our responsibility to provide educational 
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opportunities for the large number of boys 
and girls who were too young to go to war. 
Long-range plans for higher education must 
be formulated and translated into action. 





OPA Price Boosts Before July 1, 
Inflationary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, it is most interesting to note 
that the OPA, just before the President 
vetoed the OPA measure passed by the 
Congress, and just before the old OPA 
lew expired at midnight June 30, 1946, 
boosted the prices of many items under 
price control and was prepared to boost 
the prices of hundreds of others, if the 
old law had continued in force. All of 
this was brought out during the debates 
on various OPA measures while they were 
being considered in the House. 

Representative DirKsEN, in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, at page 
A4108, furnished a list of the items on 
which OPA had granted increased prices 
from March 1, 1946, to May 31, 1946. In- 
cluded in this list are a total of 377 
classes of items on which such increases 
were granted by OPA. These increases 
in many instances were very substantial. 
Prices on trucks were increased on some 
models as much as 42.9 percent, on 
automobile radios as high as 56.7 percent. 
Feedstuffs that the farmer and the dairy- 
man had to buy to continue their opera- 
tions were very substantially raised, and 
many of the items of daily consumption 
by the masses were substantially in- 
creased. 

Representative DIRKSEN again inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, at page A4252, a list of the in- 
creases granted by OPA from June 1, 
1946, to June 29, 1946. The second list 
contains a total of 153 classes of items 
on which increases were authorized and 
approved by OPA during the last month 
of its operations under the old law. 
Many of these are quite substantial. 

In addition to these items shown in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, totaling 530 
classes of items, the OPA was prepared 
before its demise, to increase the prices 
on hundreds of other items, as was 
brought out in the debates during the 
minonth of June 1946. 

In a letter addressed to me by Mr. Paul 
Porter, Administrator of OPA, under 
date of July 2, 1946, Mr. Porter said that: 

In World War II, wholesale prices advanced 
412 percent. That is inflation. But 33.3 
percent of the 41.2 percent rise came before 
the Stabilization Act was passed. 


Later on in the same paragraph Mr. 
Porter said: 

We have inflation. 

The greatest authority on prices and 


price controls at this time connected with 
our Federal Government is Mr. Paul 
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Porter, the Administrator of OPA, the 
head of that Bureau. He said that there 
has been an increase in the wholesale 
price of goods of 41.2 percent and that 
one-third of it came before we had price 
controls under OPA. It follows irresisti- 
bly that two-thirds of this advance oc- 
curred during the operations of OPA and 
with OPA’s full approval. Mr. Porter 
says, “That is inflation.” Therefore, 
OPA was responsible for at least two- 
thirds of the inflation. Yet OPA, during 
the last 4 months of its operations under 
the old law, was increasing the prices of 
commodities in wholesale fashion, add- 
ing to inflation—pryramiding inflation. 

When the facts are known, the ad- 
ministration has not prevented inflation. 
It has not retarded inflation. It has en- 
couraged inflation and has been directly 
responsible for at least two-thirds of our 
inflation, according to Mr. Porter’s own 
statements. Still they continue to 
inflate. 

As OPA continues to operate under 
the new law, it is freely predicted that 
prices will continue to mount and that 
OPA will boost prices and that we will 
have further inflation. Some of the 
people are awake to what is going on. 
That is the reason they, in large num- 
bers in my district, are opposed to the 
operations of this un-American and 
obnoxious bureau. That is why thou- 
sands of those in my district to whom I 
sent out a referendum recently asking 
whether or not they favored the con- 
tinuance of OPA, answered decisively in 
the negative. To be specific, of all who 
answered, 33.17 percent said “Yes” and 
67.83 percent said “No.” Of the farmers 
of my district who answered 20.65 per- 
cent said “Yes” and 179.35 percent said 
“No.” Of World War I veterans answer- 
ing, 35.81 percent said “Yes” and 64.19 
percent said “No.” Of the defense work- 
ers, 32.67 percent answered “Yes” and 
67.33 percent answered “No.” 

That is why the farm bureau organi- 
zation of my district is opposed to price 
controls and the continuance of OPA and 
its operations which have been so detri- 
mental to the farmers. 





The Tideland Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who voted against the so-called tideland 
bill, and as one who voted to uphold the 
President’s veto of this measure, I am 
pleased to include in my remarks the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Post of August 2: 

TIDELAND VETO 

The President’s veto of the tideland-oil 
bill was the act of a man sworn to uphold 
the interests of the whole American people. 
If the Nation actually has a right to the 
rich resources of the tidelands, then this 
right ought not to be relinquished to the 
States for the benefit of private and corporate 
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exploiters. These resources, as Mr. Truman 
points out in his veto message, are vital 
from the dual standpoints of national defense 
and conservation. We thirk that he is on 
unassailable ground when he says that Con- 
gress is “not an appropriate forum to de- 
termine the legal issues now before the 
court” and that “the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court should not be interfered with 
while it is arriving at its decision in the 
pending case.” In view of the enormous 
pressure which has been directed at the 
White House in respect of this issue, we 
think the President’s veto must be heralded 
as an act of courage as well as of states- 
manship. 

In a recent comment on the tideland issue, 
we observed that “the Senate succeeded in 
making the bill a shade more hypocritical 
than it was when it passed the House” by 
tacking onto it an amendment asserting 
a national claim to the Continental Shelf. 
The charge of hypocrisy was aimed not at 
the amendment itself but at the assumption 
of piety on the part of those who used it 
to disguise a bill designed to give away the 
richest portion of the Continental Shelf. 
The sponsor of the amendment, Senator 
O’ManHONeEY, who has consistently opposed 
the tideland-oil bill, could have had no such 
intention. And his amendment, standing 
alone is admirable. We think that the 
Senate ought affirmatively to endorse the 
Federal claim to the Continental Shelf which 
President Truman asserted months ago. 
But the claim should embrace the whole 
oa not merely the more remote portion 
of it. 





Congressman Doyle Compliments Presi- 
dent Truman and the Attorney General 
for Immediate Action in Cases of 
Georgia and Mississippi Murders of 
Negroes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that President Truman has al- 
ready immediately sent Federal agents 
to hunt down the mob which lynched 
four Negroes in the State of Georgia the 
other day. Then comes the present 
news that a Negro farm hand had been 
whipped to death in the State of Missis- 
sippi the other day. It is good that men 
are already reputedly apprehended for 
this horrible murder. I hope this is the 
fact and that the State of Mississippi has 
conscientious, patriotic citizens who will 
see that justice is done regardless of the 
fact that the man who was murdered has 
dark-colored skin. The enforcement of 
law in the States of Mississippi and 
Georgia is on trial. I recognize, Mr. 
Speaker, that the FBI agents who were 
immediately ordered to these jurisdic- 
tions by President Truman can but 
efficiently and immediately supplement 
the ferreting out and gathering of evi- 
dence in these horrible and tragic cases. 
Two of these Negroes and their wives 
were shot to death near Monroe, in Wal- 
ton County. One of them was a veteran 
with 5 years’ service. Nor were they at 
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all wanton, wayward or without eco- 
nomic support, for just a while before the 
incident one of them had been able to 
put up bond. The fact that he was 
charged with murdering the man he 
worked for was no justification for mob 
rule. 

It is good, too, that Attorney General 
Tom Clark, on Friday, July 26, and as 
he says “as soon as the news of the crime 
reached Washington,” immediately or- 
dered a complete investigation. He says 
“The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has a sufficient force of agents on hand 
to provide a thorough probe.” This is as 
it should be, Mr. Speaker, for no matter 
what racial intolerance exists, this does 
not justify racial slaughter or racial mob 
rule. 

Our able Attorney General further 
said, “The full facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice are behind this investi- 
gation. This crime is an affront to 
decent Americanism.” 

I agree and commend him and our 
President for immediate action. Such 
hideous crimes as these in or about the 
county seat of Walton County, Ga., and 
a further crime in the State of Missis- 
sippi will not be helped nor hindered by 
the preachment of any theory of su- 
premacy of the white race. Granting 
that there are “sorry white folks” as well 
as “sorry Negroes,” this fact should make 
allegedly sound-thinking, tolerant peo- 
ple more tolerant. Any preachment of 
hate or intolerance in any legislation or 
in the field of responsibility in govern- 
mental matters is tragic and contribu- 
tory to the perpetuation of hate and in- 
tolerance in the minds of the ignorant 
class of whites or Negroes. I use these 
terms herein quoted from recent state- 
ment of residents of the State of Georgia 
in connection with these lynchings. 

I have every confidence that Presi- 
dent Truman and Attorney General 
Clark and their respective aides and 
assistants will run down and prosecute 
to the limit of the law, as the evidence 
may show, these perpetrators of these 
hideous crimes. I hope, too, that those 
who, by word or act or deed have con- 
tributed to these expressions of intoler- 
ances, hate, and fear, will now take these 
hideous offenses against mankind and 
will correct their attitudes, speeches, and 
actions so that they will be constructive 
instead of destructive in the progress of 
civilization. 





A Citizen Writes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a letter I received 
from Mr. John Carson, who, for 30 years 
has had active service dealing in the af- 
‘airs of Government. Because his wise 
counsel is respected by so many, and 
because of his splendid reputation for 
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sincere and devoted interest in the com- 
mon good, I am proud to include his 
letter: 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE, 
Washington, 6, D. C., August 1, 1946, 
Hon. Lovis C. RABAvUT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Louis: I am writing to you now as @ 
citizen. I am still a legal resident of Michi- 
gan and I am just as much interested in the 
welfare of Detroit and Michigan as I was dur- 
ing my long service with Senator James 
Couzens, 

You will agree that I know a bit about 
Congress and about Government and about 
public servants. “After 30 years of very ac- 
tive service here as a newspaperman and as 
Senator Couzens’ associate—30 years during 
which I have tried to be actively interested in 
the common good of all of our people in 
everything I have done—I am arrogant 
enough to believe that I know something 
about Government and public service. 

There has never been a time in our experi- 
ence as a Nation when we need men in official 
life with such high integrity. That is the 
prime requisite of public service now. Per- 
haps it always has been. Just before Senator 
George W. Norris died—you know he was my 
“father” for 25 years—he and I engaged in 
correspondence about one Republican candi- 
date for the Senate from New England. He 
was opposed tc the man, at the outset, but 
quickly agreed that the one prime requisite 
was “integrity” and he finally wrote to me 
and asked me to see if his letter could be 
helpful to this candidate. I have always 
been an independent in politics. I always 
will be, I think. I’ve worked for Republican 
candidates in Michigan as often as I have for 
Democrats. I have tried to support men who 
would serve the common good regardless of 
party. 

I just felt obligated to write to you and 
to commend you for the high degree of integ- 
rity you have shown in your work here. I 
have not agreed with your conclusions on 
some occasions and if I were in the House at 
that time, I would have voted contrary to 
your decisions. But I had the utmost re- 
spect for your decisions. We need men like 
you in Congress. I want to urge you to con- 
tinue to make the struggle you have made 
to serve the common good. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN CARSON, 





The Streamline Congress Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp on this 
subject, I simply want to say that there 
are many good things in this bill. But 
there are many theoretical and imprac- 
tical provisions that in my opinion will 
not work. Many of the communistic and 
socialistic features have been eliminated. 

I am convinced that this is a measure 
being passed shortly before we are due to 
adjourn, with its real implications not 
fully disclosed to the public. 

I think it is a nice package, tied in 
pretty pink ribbon, with a lot of sweet 
sounding words and beautiful verbiage. 
It expresses noble aspirations and ideals, 


But let us look at what some think Was 
the real purpose of the bill—to increase 
the salaries of the Members of Congress 
and to provide retirement benefits. The 
increases are to become effective after 
the new Congress convenes January 3 
1947. It does not benefit any Members of 
the House of Representatives during 
their present term of office. The retire. 
ment is based upon a service of at least 
5 years, and will be applicable to present 
Congressmen, many of whom will not be 
returned after January 3, 1947. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against the pas- 
sage of this bill. Although I favoreq 
many of the provisions to streamline 
Congress, I think some of the provisions 
on that subject will be found impractica| 
and will have to be amended. But the 
principal reason why I voted against the 
measure was because of the provision for 
increase in salary of the Representatives 
and the retirement benefits’ feature. It 
did not appear to me to be logical and 
consistent with the desires of our best 
people in their wish to hold down or re- 
tard inflationary tendencies. The ad- 
ministration has constantly warned 
against inflation. At the same time the 
President advocated enthusiastically the 
increase in the salaries of Members of 
Congress. Of course, in his messages to 
Congress he talked about benefitting 
everyone else, and then gave them the 
sugar-coated pill, calculated to get them 
to favor his legislation. In effect, he 
said, “Now, you Members of Congress 
take care of all these other people and 
then take care of yourselves, and you 
may not be criticized so much.” That is 
an inflationary attitude of the worst sort 
and is not consistent with the preach- 
ment of the administration against in- 
flation. 





The Housing Bungle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
housing shortage continues in every part 
of the Nation. Every effort on the par‘ 
of the administration to provide a solu- 
tion to this problem has met with failure. 
Systems of priorities, plans for mass pro- 
duction of prefabricated dwellings, limi- 
tation of cost, all have failed to produce 
the housing needed desperately by re- 
turning veterans and civilians alike. 

Certainly there must be a solution. A 
Nation capable of producing all the ma- 
terials necessary to win the war through 
its resources and industry has the po- 
tential ability to provide vital housing 
in the reconversion period. During the 
first year of peace, the administration 
has had the same powers to direct and 
control production and distribution as 1! 
had during the war. It has used these 
powers to make regulations intended to 
solve the critical housing problem. But 
the shortage continues, 
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Obviously something is wrong. It may 
be that the housing authority is making 
the wrong approach to the problem. 
Following is an interesting article which 
recently appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal. It presents a new slant on the 
housing problem and is worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

THE HOUSING BUNGLE 


A man who buys an automobile expects it 
to wear out in a few years, after which he 
will replace it with another, improved and 
changed in style; indeed, he may be influ- 
enced by improvements or more attractive 
appearance of new models to scrap his car 
before it is worn. The same is true of 
other articles of mass production, such as 
washing machines, typewriters, and adding 
machines. 

Also, an automobile which will carry a 
man from here to there in. California will 
do the same in Massachusetts or Georgia. 
Regardless of the section of the country, a 
mass-produced article has equal utility to 
its owner, 

These things are not at all true of homes. 
A man buying a home does not expect it to 
wear out in a few years. Very probably he 
hopes to live in it for his lifetime. He does 
not expect it to decrease in value; indeed, 
he buys with the idea of an appreciation. 
And if he lives in California, he will find 
useful a house of a different type than if 
he lived in another section. 

All this is not to say that there is not 
a place—and very probably a growing one— 
for prefabricated building. Neither is it to 
say that we must forever cling to archaic 
building methods and to traditional mate- 
rials. It is to suggest that any attempt to 
solve the house shortage on a basis of mass 
production of cheap standardized units neg- 
lects the fact that homes have not the char- 
acteristics of mass-produced goods. That 
suggestion is occasioned by a Washington 
news story in yesterday’s issue of this 
newspaper reporting that such an approach 
is being contemplated in the office of Wilson 
Wyatt, Housing Expediter. 

It was observed some time back that vet- 
erans lacked houses. It seemed a simple 
solution, at least it did to those with faith in 
the power of Government directives, to have 
houses built for veterans. So Mr. Wyatt was 
set up in business with a fanfare of publicity 


and a large appropriation. There were some’ 


sour-pussed people who predicted he would 
not do well and the record is that he has 
done at least no better than the worst pre- 
dictions. The mass-produced homes idea is 
being offered to correct the situation. The 
flaw in it is that it has no relation to the 
difficulties. 

The way to provide housing is to allow 
people who can and want to build houses to 
build them. They will thereupon occupy 
the new homes and vacate their present 
premises, whereupon others will move into 
them and still a third group will move into 
the places that the second vacated. Unless 
there is an overextension of credit, what the 
houses cost is of no concern to anyone ex- 
cept the buyers and the prevention of such 
overextension is a simple matter. 

The way not to provide houses is to do 
what this Federal program started out to do. 
It started to direct all building activities 
into low-cost dwellings. Even at the low 
cost many veterans still could not afford 
them. Those who could did not want them 
in many cases and there was the added diffi- 
culty that builders were not enthusiastic 
about building them, even when the Gov- 
ernment cajoled and threatened. 

The result is that nobody is getting houses. 
Those who can build are prevented, or at 
least hampered, by a system of Federal pri- 
orities and the priorities are directed to peo- 
ple who can’t build or whose good sense tells 
them that they are in no position to under- 
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take the commitments attached to home 
purchase. 

With due deference to Mr. Wyatt’s zeal 
and good intentions, we suggest that the way 
for him to facilitate building is to get him- 
self out of the way of people who want to 
build in getting together with the people 
who can do the building for them. 





Timely Editorial by Long Beach Paper on 
United Nations Charter Signing on June 
26, 1945 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Paris Peaee Conference in session, I 
thought it appropriate, indeed, to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Lake- 
wood News-Times, which is a splendid 
weekly newspaper published in my home 
city of Long Beach, Calif. Its content 
is self-explanatory, and I commend the 
worthy editor for the timely printing of 
this editorial at about the anniversary 
date of the meeting of the United Na- 
tions and the signing of the Charter in 
the city of San Francisco, Calif. 

I think it is very strengthening and 
indicative, Mr. Speaker, that so many of 
the editors and owners of these so-called 
smaller newspapers are apparently 
energizing and activating the thinking of 
their readers too. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, it is not only the metropolitan 
papers which are inspiring clear thinking 
and consecrated loyal devotion to our 
great Nation and to the domestic and 
world purposes with which we are con- 
cerned. These so-called smaller news- 
papers throughout my district are of 
great force editorially. Sometimes it is 
the case, is it not, Mr. Speaker, that we 
can fairly accurately state that there is, 
in some places in the news world, an 
apparent policy of news exclusion instead 
of news distribution. This is not soundly 
in the interests of making the people of 
America become informed as to the 
facts. Whatever the facts are, my col- 
leagues, these facts should be gotten to 
the American people. Let the American 
people determine the destiny of America 
by being informed of all the material 
facts, but they will never intelligently de- 
termine the destiny if certain material 
facts are kept away from them for politi- 
cal or other reasons. 

The writing and featuring of this edi- 
torial by this splendid newspaper in 
Long Beach is indicative of the fact that 
world news is not too important for a 
paper which is not a metropolitan Gcaily 
to give appropriate emphasis to. The 
last paragraph of this editorial is espe- 
cially timely for the reason that the next 
session of the United Nations will be held 
shortly in our own beloved Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

A year ago on June 26 the United Nations 
Charter was signed in San Francisco. On that 
occasion President Truman said, “Oh, what a 
great day this can be in history.” What he 
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obviously meant was that if the nations 
signing the Charter would live up to it both 
in spirit and in the letter, June 26, 1945, 
would mark the beginning of a new era in 
world relations. 

But today the world is less united than it 
was a year ago. The Russian attitude, 
suspicious and stubborn, has made unity in 
the Big Four and in the United Nations un- 
attainable as yet. Furthermore Russian in- 
fluence is being felt in the industrial strife 
which has assumed world proportions. 

On June 26, of last year, the world had a 
golden opportunity to move rapidly toward 
enduring peace. That opportunity is not yet 
lost. It will be, however, unless our Nation 
does its part in firmly resisting both the 
foreign and domestic dictators who would run 
roughshod over everybody and everything to 
achieve their ends. 

The United Nations Charter embodies lofty 
principles. We must insist that they be 
lived up to, not only in world but in domestic 
affairs. Only in ths way can we have real 
peace. 





Terminal-Leave Pay for Enlisted Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the subject of terminal-leave 
pay for enlisted men has been a very 
controversial issue in Congress and in 
certain other circles. 

Apparently the military authorities 
found an old law enacted by Congress 
many decades ago, which they considered 
ample authority for the making of 
terminal-leave payments to the com- 
missioned officers of our military forces. 
I have always doubted seriously the legal 
justification for these paymerts. As a 
lawyer of 36 years’ experience in the 
practice, it seems to me that the con- 
struction placed upon this old act was 
somewhat strained. I have made con- 
Siderable inquiry as to whether or not 
terminal-leave payments were made to 
commissioned officers following the 
Spanish-American War and World War 
I. The best information I have obtained 
on the subject indicates that such pay- 
ments were not made, except perhaps to 
members of the Regular Army or other 
standing military organizations. But in 
World War II, and following, the prac- 
tice of terminal-leave pay to commis- 
sioned officers seems to have been gen- 
eral and universal. 

Several bills were introduced during 
this session of Congress to provide termi- 
nal leave payments for enlisted men, on 
a comparable basis with the payments 
made to retiring commissioned officers. 
I cannot conceive of any equitable dis- 
crimination or differentiation between 
the payment of terminal leave to officers 
and enlisted men. Everyone must ad- 
mit that the enlisted men are just as 
worthy as the officers. They are just as 
deserving of terminal leave pay. Hence 
on the grounds of justice and equity, if 
legal authority permits, the enlisted men 
should ha~e been and should yet be paid 
their terminal leave, on a comparable 
basis with officers of our armed forces. 
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However, the military authorities con- 
tended that they had no right or legal 
authority to pay the enlisted men. Ap- 
parently they did not want legislation au- 
thorizing such payments. They offered 
many excuses against the adoption of 
such laws as would grant the authority 
for terminal leave pay to the enlisted 
men. The bills which had been intro- 
duced were not acted upon and their con- 
sideration was delayed, until a discharge 
petition was filed in ‘the well of the 
House, and I was one of the early sign- 
ers of that discharge petition. Then the 
committee in charge of the bills on the 
subject brought out a bill for the con- 
sideration of the House. It passed the 
House, with few or no dissenting votes. 
The bill as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives provided for cash payments 
to the enlisted men. It was amended in 
the Senate, and the President expressed 
his opposition to the passage of the meas- 
ure. Finally the President insisted upon 
the payments being made in bonds, call- 
ing for small interest, nonnegotiable, and 
to run for a period of 5 years. 

The administration’s hue and cry was 
that if the payments were to be made in 
cash, the results would be highly infla- 
tionary. The New Deal administration 
was willing to make a loan, which per- 
haps will turn out to be a gift, to Great 
Britain of $3,750,000,000, without fear of 
inflation. They insisted upon, and with 
their substantial majorities in both 
branches of Congress, passed appropria- 
tions of many billions of dollars which 
would be much more inflationary than 
terminal leave pay to the enlisted men. 

It is absurd and ridiculous to carry on 
the inflationary practices of which this 
administration has been so culpably 
guilty and then to come to the House of 
Representatives and say that it would 
either give the enlisted men nonnegoti- 
able bonds, bonds on which they cannot 
get the cash for 5 years, or nc. give any 
terminal-leave pay to the enlisted men 
at all. Under such circumstances, we 
voted terminal-leave pay in bonds for en- 
listed men. I sincerely trust that one of 
the first acts of the new Congress after it 
convenes next January 3, will be the 
enactment of a law providing cash pay- 
ment for these bonds in all cases where 
the boys want to cash them. 

Just why every other proposition in- 
volving the appropriation of money, in- 
fiationary as it might be, was preferred 
and insisted upon, but the proper treat- 
ment of our veterans, the enlisted men, 
was frowned upon by the administration, 
is beyond reason. By the stretch of the 
wildest imagination it is inconceivable to 
understand why we should contribute to 
famine-stricken countries, to United Na- 
tions, to Great Britain, and to a lot of 
domestic pork barrel and inflationary 
projects, and put off the payment to these 
veterans of a small terminal-leave pay 
of approximately $165 per enlisted man. 
It simply does not make sense. I main- 
tain that the care of these boys and the 
provisicn of terminal-leave pay to the 
enlisted men, comparable to that which 
already had been provided for the com- 
missioned officers, should have been the 
first items of business to have been trans- 
acted by the Congress that is now about 
to adjourn, 
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I hope the President views with ap- 
proval the act that Congress passed pro- 
viding for payment in Uncle Sam’s 
IO U’s to the enlisted men, and that such 
bonds be made cashable by the first act 
that the next Congress passes. 





Issues That Confront the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the issues that now confront 
this Nation are simple and clear, They 
are fundamental issues that seriously 
affect the welfare of America and its 
people. Among those that call for im- 
mediate solution are the following: 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE VERSUS REGIMENTATION 


During the war emergency there was 
some justification for regimentation, con- 
trols, and curtailment of the private en- 
terprise system. But there is no justifi- 
cation, except in a very few instances 
for a continuation of such restrictions 
at this time. 

A continuation of wartime regimenta- 
tion and controls, as a part of our eco- 
nomic structure in time of peace, will 
stifle, undermine, and eventually destroy 
the spirit of initiative which is the basis 
of our free private enterprise system. 
When that principle of freedom is de- 
stroyed then our American way of life 
will fall and we will become a prey to the 
evils of totalitarianism. 

It is the duty of every citizen to make 
certain that personal liberty, individual 
rights, and a maximum of self-govern- 
ment are maintained. We must be con- 
tinually on guard to prevent any 
weakening of our American system of 
government. Private enterprise is the 
keystone of this system. It must be 
strengthened, not weakened. 


BALANCED BUDGET AGAINST DEFICIT SPENDING 


For upward of 15 years our Govern- 
ment has constantly spent, each year, 
more money than it has collected, and 
has steadily added to the national debt 
until today our interest payments alone 
amount to $5,000,900,000 a year, which is 
more than it cost to operate the entire 
Federal Government for a whole year be- 
fore the present administration assumed 
control. 

The national debt today of more than 
$271,000,000,000 means a per capita debt 
of about $2,000—that is, a debt of $2,000 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Yet, it is proposed by the 
administration, this year, to surpass even 
past records of spending. The Budget 
for 1947 calls for expenditures of over 
$35,000,000,000 — almost $4,000,000,000 
more than the Government expects to 
collect in revenues, 

Deficit spending such as we have ex- 
perienced during the past 15 years must 
stop if we are to have any regard for the 
financial stability of our Government. 
Economy in government seems to have 








become a lost virtue. Waste and ex- 
travagance must no longer be the order 
of the day. Expenditures must pe 
brought into line with income. Sanity 
and good old-fashioned common sense 
must take possession of our fiscal affairs 
before it is too late. Deficit spending 
must give way to a balanced budget, 
Let us never forget that in the world of 
today our Nation, above all others, must 
maintain a sound financial structure. 
Failure to do so will bring distress at 
home and chaos throughout the world. 
A balanced budget and a sound fiscal 
policy is a “must,” the importance of 
which cannot be overemphasized nor 
overlooked without dire results. 
LOW TAXES VERSUS HIGH TAXES 


Taxes bear a direct relationship to 
the cost of government. Taxes are high 
when government spending is extrava- 
gant. Taxes are low when government 
spending is held to a minimum, based 
upon actual necessity only. 

The present administration requires 
high taxes because of its extravagant and 
wasteful spending. Taxes during its 
control of our Government have risen 
repeatedly, and tax forms have become 
increasingly complicated. While taxes 
are paid in the labor and privations of 
all the people, yet, they bear most heavily 
upon people of low income. 

Under the present administration 
there seems little, if any, likelihood of 
any substantial reduction in the taxes 
to be levied. This is unfortunate for the 
need, today, is for a tax program that 
will stimulate reconversion and prosper- 
ity by encouraging new business ven- 
tures and new investments of private 
capital in enterprises that produce new 
jobs. We must have a tax program that 
enables private industry to provide full 
employment, not a tax program that 
stifles private industry and then imposes 
heavy taxes to make jobs at public ex- 
pense. 

It is a matter of record that after 
World War I, when the Republican Party 
returned to office, taxes were reduced 
four times, and the national debt was re- 
duced a billion dollars a year for 10 
straight years. Today we need again the 
same type of sound business principles 
to save the Nation from the financial 
dangers that now confront us. 
RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT VERSUS BUREAUCRACY 


Our Government has become a gigan- 
tic bureaucracy. Under the present ad- 
ministration the number of Federal 
employees has risen constantly. A re- 
port by the congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonessential Federai 
Expenditures, May 1, 1946, showed that 
there were 1,141 principal component 
parts in the Federal Government. Em- 
ployment in the executive branch alone 
reached 3,649,769 by the end of the war, 
and since the war’s end, practically the 
only reduction in personnel has occurred 
in Government shipyards, arsenals, and 
gun factories. Actually, the regular de- 
partments and agencies of the executive 
branch, exclusive of the War and Navy 
Departments, have increased their per- 
sonnel steadily. For 1946, the annual 
pay roll of the executive branch was ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000, 
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The administration has pretended to 
reduce bureaucracy. But its so-called 
liquidation of agencies has commonly 
been merely transfers of emergency 
agencies to regular agencies, with no 
actual reduction in bureaucratic powers 
or personnel. Temporary activities have 
been made permanent, and artificial ac- 
tivities have been created to hold onto 
powez and keep bureaucrats on the pay 
roll. 

We need efficiency and responsibility 
in government. Bureaucracy, with its 
thirst for power and its arrogant con- 
tempt of congressional authority, must 
be brought under control. The Govern- 
ment should be made responsive to the 
people who elect the responsible officials 
of the Government, and not, as now, a 
monstrous and self-willed political ma- 
chine. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT VERSUS 
EXECUTIVE RULE 


Today we have a government by men 
instead of government by law. Admin- 
istrative agencies, politically controlled 
by the administration, have taken over 
the functions of making laws and dis- 
pensing justice. The right of citizens to 
fundamental safeguards, such as judicial 
review of arbitrary decisions, has been 
curtailed and in many instances denied. 
None of the officers or personnel of these 
administrative agencies are elected by 
the people. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
reported that’ 130 Federal bureaus and 
agencies are empowered to issue rules, 
regulations, and directives that have the 
force of law. It found that in the first 
10 years of Democrat rule at least 107,- 
980 such laws were issued and printed 
in the Federal Register. How many more 
such laws were issued that were not 
printed in the Federal Register could not 
even be estimated. The committee noted 
that it would require 18 months’ work by 
a staff of experts to analyze only the 
most important classes of Executive or- 
ders and regulations to determine wheth- 
er they had any statutory authority and 
whether they provided necessary safe- 
guards to the citizen. 

The need, today, is for the American 
system of constitutional government, 
with the Congress, elected by the people, 
making the laws, the executive branch 
administering the laws, and the Supreme 
Court deciding cases under the laws. 
Powers which the Federal Governmegt 
has seized from the States should be re- 
turned to the States in the interest of 
effective home rule. 

FOREIGN POLICY: DEFINITE VERSUS 
, INDEFINITE 


Today, we have a foreign policy of con- 
fusion, inefficiency, and drift. Even 
Democrats themselves describe the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy as contra- 
dictory and chaotic. Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, for 
example, has charged the administration 
with “drifting about in a fog of indeci- 
sion.” Sumner Welles, former Under 
Secretary of State in the Democrat ad- 
ministration, has assailed the present 
administration repeatedly for the disas- 
trous damage which its policies have 
caused to the inter-American system. 

Under the foreign policy of the pres- 
ent administration, the so-called Atlantic 


Charter has repeatedly been violated, 
and the rights of small nations have been 
deliberately ignored or crushed. We 
have been committed to secret dealings, 
secret pacts, secret agreements, which 
have come to light only by accident and 
against the wishes of the administra- 
tion. The assurances of the administra- 
tion that there are no more secret agree- 
ments have come to be meaningless. 

We need open diplomacy at home and 
abroad. The American people should be 
honestly and fully informed about for- 
eign relations. There should be an end 
to secret dealings which become binding 
upon our country and breed distrust and 
misunderstandings in all international 
relations. 

Furthermore we should put an end to 
confusion and contradiction in foreign 
policy and the cross purposes that have 
wracked our State Department despite 
its repeated “reorganizations.” Our for- 
eign policy should be conducted through 
experienced and capable men. 

AMERICANISM VERSUS RADICALISM 


We Americans have many grave prob- 
lems to solve, many threatening evils to 
fight. We must soberly set to work to 
find out all we can about the existence 
and extent of every evil, and must then 
attack it with unyielding resolution. 
There are abroad in our land those who 
do not honor and revere the flag. Men 
who are seeking to undermine our insti- 
tutions. They advocate change in our 
form of government. They seek to over- 
throw American institutions. They seek 
chaos and ruin. 

We need an aroused America, awake 
to the dangers that threaten us from 
within as well as from without. The call 
goes forth to all patriotic citizens of our 
beloved country to make certain that the 
democracy and liberty our arms have 
sought to gain for the world shall not 
perish in our own land and show to those 
who would destroy this “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people” that the spirit of America is not 
dead but liveth. 





Critical Shortage of Hospital Facilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to know that both the House and 
Senate have passed S. 191, a bill to alle- 
viate the critical shortage of hospital 
facilities existing throughout our Nation, 
and that it has been sent to the President 
for his signature. In support of neces- 
sary hospital legislation, it was my pleas- 
ure to make the following statement on 
March 12, 1946, before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives. 

The conditions which exist in Barber- 
ton and Summit County, Ohio, are also 
found in the other counties of my dis- 
trict, Lorain, Medina ,and Portage. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER B. HUBER, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Huser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, it is very encouraging to 
me to know that your committee is giving 
consideration to H. R. 5628 and S. 191—bills 
to amend the Public Health Service Act and 
authorize grants to the States for survey- 
ing their hospital needs and for planning 
construction of additional facilities and au- 
thorizing grants by the Federal Government 
to assist in such construction. This legisla- 
tion if enacted will be of tremendous value 
to the people of all of the States of the 
Union. It is impossible in many instances, 
no matter how dire the need, for States and 
local communities to raise the necessary 
funds and provide ample hospital and public- 
health facilities. Many communities have 
been most forward looking in this behalf and 
have raised large sums of money with which 
to make contributions for the erection of 
additional facilities to take care of the needs 
of their citizens. 

Unfortunately, due to rising construction 
costs, increases in the prices of hospital 
equipment, and other expanding prices, the 
funds raised locally ofttimes are not suffi- 
cient to pay for the kinds of hospitals needed 
in certain localities. 

I am mindful of the efforts of the citizens 
of Barberton. This is a large industrial com- 
munity in Summit County, Ohio. It has an 
antiquated, outmoded, small hospital built 
many years ago in what is now a noisy, con- 
gested business area of the city, and its citi- 
zens some months ago in a widespread com- 
munity effort in which industry, the mer- 
chants, unions, churches, clubs, and institu- 
tions of all kinds wholeheartedly partici- 
pated, raised approximately $432,000 through 
local contributions for a new hospital, which 
is so badly needed by the community. In 
addition, it also owns, free and clear of all 
encumbrances, the present Barberton citi- 
zens’ 50-bed hospital, together with the par- 
cel of land on which the new hospital and 
health center is to be erected, so that it has 
available through its own efforts assets in ex- 
cess of $500,000. It will not be possible to 
raise further funds locally, and it is my hope 
and belief that through the enactment of 
H. R. 5628 and S. 191, or a substitute meas- 
ure upon which the two Houses of Congress 
can agree, Barberton may have an opportu- 
nity to have the funds raised by such united 
community effort and participation, matched 
with Federal funds, so that a hospital and 
health center of proper size, convenience, 
and facilities may be erected in what is one 
of the most enterprising and forward-look- 
ing industrial cities in northeastern Ohio. 





Old-Age Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the subject of old-age pensions 
is still before us. The method of han- 
dling disbursements to our aged and the 
qualifications which the recipients 
should possess, can be greatly simplified. 
I have long maintained that there should 
be only two qualifications requisite for 
persons to receive old-age assistance. 
First, the applicant should offer satis- 
factory proof that he or she is a citizen 
of the United States. Second, they must 
have attained the required age. It 
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would be a very simple matter to ascer- 
tain the facts about these two prerequi- 
sites. This would do away with all of 
the snoopers. It would relieve the tax- 
payers materially. The many thou- 
sands of case workers, clerical people, 
and the like, who are now getting the 
money that the old people should re- 
ceive, would be dropped from the pay 
rolls and the aged would benefit ma- 
terially by having their allowances in- 
creased, 

Why should the people who have been 
in many instances hard working, enter- 
prising, good citizens, who have helped 
make this country great and who have 
been the taxpayers of the past genera- 
tion, be forced to go before unsympa- 
thetic, untrained political appendages 
and puppets of any administration, and 
be required to answer questions and fill 
out forms that are so disgusting? This 
is so embarrassing that many worthy 
old people will not make application for 
old-age assistance. They do not want 
to be classed as paupers. They do not 
want to have some political snooper call 
regularly and find out whether or not 
they have received a Christmas present 
of $5 from a friend or a son or a daugh- 
ter. Naturally they want to help make 
their own living. The way the problem 
is handled today, in many instances, 
there is a premium put upon indolence 
and loafing. They are penalized if they 
cdo anything for themselves or if they 
receive help from a child or a friend. 
That is certainly not the American ideal, 
But it does promote New Deal regimen- 
tation of the people. 

The more I have considered the prob- 
lem, the more I am convinced that old- 
age pensions or old-age assistance 
should be paid entirely out of Federal 
funds, or entirely out of State funds. 
The payment should be made directly 
to the one entitled to receive the assist- 
ance. This would eliminate the mal- 
administration now all too prevalent. 
Simplify the qualifications of the appli- 
cant and make the payments out of 
either Federal funds or State funds di- 
rectly to the recipient. Take old-age 
assistance out of politics and away from 
the politicians, and the stooges and camp 
followers of the administration would 
have to find a method of earning an hon- 
est Jivelihood for themselves, instead of 
preying upon the public and being paid 
out of funds that should be paid to the 
aged. 

The idea of the States matching the 
Federal Government in the payment of 
old-age assistance is not wholesome. 
There are so many, entirely too many, 
instances of Federal-State or Federal- 
local matching of funds. Uncle Sam is 
broke. He is financially embarrassed. 
Many of the States and localities are in 
good financial condition. We must come 
to the point where the localities can as- 
sume their responsibilities as they did in 
the early history of this country. We 
should get away from so much of this 
matching business. It is conceivable that 
a readjustment of this program would be 
more economical by far than the present 
system and would be eminently more 
satisfactory to the oldsters. 

During the dying days of this session 
of Congress there has been an amend- 


ment passed to the social-security law 
which is very misleading. In some in- 
stances it will result in an increase of the 
monthly checks to the older people not 
to exceed $5. In other instances it will 
not increase their payments. By and 
large the new law provides for additional 
payments out of Federal funds to the 
States. But it is left to the States to de- 
termine the distribution, the qualifica- 
tions, and the allocations of these funds 
to the older people. It is doubtful if the 
older people will be materially benefited. 
In these days of inflation they need ad- 
ditional help and Congress should have 
been more considerate. But the admin- 
istration insisted that we do everything 
before we helped our young patriots and 
the old people. They were willing for us 
to spend money for everything else, but 
these two classes of people were the last 
to be considered before adjournment of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

May the day soon come that old-age 
pensions will be taken out of politics and 
the political ¢damp followers removed 
from the public pay roll and the vast 
sums being paid to these snoopers be 
added to the payments made monthly to 
the old people. 


America’s Duty to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Speaker, the duty America owes to 
Poland in its hour of distress cannot be 
too often emphasized, nor too strongly 
expressed. Therefore, in accordance 
with the permission of the House granted 
to me, I herewith set forth extracts from 
an address delivered by me upon the oc- 
casion of the installation of officers of 
the St. Joseph’s Post of Catholic War 
Veterans, in the Parish Hall of St. Jos- 
eph’s Church, at Tenth and Atlantic 
Avenue, Camden, N. J.: 


Today there is unrest and uncertainty 
throughout the world. The peace and tran- 
quillity that was expected to come with vic- 
tory has not materialized. This is due to 
the fact that the big nations have not been 
willing to recognize and abide by the prin- 
ciples of equality, freedom and democracy 
for which we fought. Russia and Great 
Britain want their respective spheres of in- 
fluence. Each of them assert their right 
to be greater than the nations which they 
seek to dominate. All of this is contrary to 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter—the 
“four freedoms’—for which we fought and 
sacrificed. 

Although victory has been accomplished 
the darkness of the night has not passed. 
The dawn of the new day has not brought 
a fulfillment of their hopes and ambitions 
to the smaller nations. It has not brought 
the freedom and security that was promised. 
The principles for which we fought are fast 
becoming nothing but a memory—ideals that 
have died under the pressure of power 
politics. 

To be specific, victory has meant disap- 
pointment to the people of Poland. No na- 
tion of Europe can better illustrate the hopes 
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and ambitions of a people whose heart ang 
soul yearned for liberty and freedom. For 
centuries the Polish people fought and died 
for the cause of freedom. Time and again 
they felt the iron heel of oppression. But 
the Polish people did not cease to exist, 
Conscious of a national heritage extending 
back to the tenth century, they rejected 
foreign influences imposed on them by their 
conquerors, and every year, on May 3, they 
have remembered their first great constitu. 
tion, adopted more than 150 years ago. A 
constitution which patriotic Poles still rank 
with our Declaration of Independence, 
Britain’s Magna Carta, and France’s Declara- 
tion of Rights of Man. 

In the tragic days of 1939 the Poles fougut 
with valor and courage against the over- 
whelming power of Hitler’s legions. They 
fought with the zeal and desperation of 
men inspired. They were inspired. They 
remembered those memorable words of their 
first great constitution: “More than life and 
personal happiness we value external inde- 
pendence and internal freedom.” Though 
Polish arms failed in this unequal struggle, 
yet, in defeat, they were honored. They 
had shown the spirit that gives men the 
right to be free. A spirit that has never 
been conquired. The sacrifices endured and 
the spirit displayed give Poland the right 
to be free again. 

There should be no doubt, question, or 
uncertainty as to whether Poland shall have 
the return of its territory and full sover- 
eignty. There is a particular obligation upon 
our Nation and all the Allied Nations to see 
that this is done. Not to do so is to break 
faith with those who have suffered and died 
to make liberty and freedom certain and 
secure throughout the world. The future 
treatment accorded Poland-may well be 
taken as a symbol of what may be expected 
by smaller and weaker nations at the hands 
of the stronger and more powerful nations, 
For this reason Americg, actuated as it is 
by the desire to sustain and support the 
principles of liberty and freedom with re- 
spect to all peoples, must be alert and in- 
sistent in demanding that the rights of 
Poland be acknowledged and honored by 
all the Allied Nations, as well as by others. 

Unless the territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty of Poland are respected, the At- 
lantic Charter becomes a meaningless docu- 
ment and a failure. The first three points 
in the Atlantic Charter, as promulgated on 
August 14, 1941, are plain and understand- 
able. They are not susceptible to equivoca- 
tion or double meaning. The Allied Nations, 
in adopting the Atlantic Charter, unre- 
servedly agreed: 

First. Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or otherwise. ; 

Second. They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned. 

Third. They respect the rights of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. 

Apply these rules to Poland and the peo- 
ple of Poland will be satisfied. 

The duty of America is plain. We will not 
do our full duty to Poland unless we openly, 
wholeheartedly, and unreservedly, and, with 
all the strength and influence we poss€ss, 
demand that the principles laid down by 
the Atlantic Charter shall apply in full force 
and effect to Poland, and that Polish sov- 
ereignty and freedom be thereby fully re- 
established. To do otherwise would be to 
betray that nation, who, in our war of inde- 
pendence, showed its interest and its faith 
in the cause of liberty by giving to us the 
services of those outstanding military lead- 
ers, Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko and Count 
Casimir Pulaski. 

As a Member of Congress, having the hon- 
or and privilege of representing the Filst 














Congressional District of New Jersey, I feel 
it is my duty, and, in fulfillment of that 
duty, I shall do everything within my power 
to bring America’s influence and its every 
effort in support of the reestablishment of 
the Polish Republic. Free Poland, in a free 
Europe, may well be considered a symbol of 
the world’s emancipation from the power of 
aggressor nations. 





Members of the Judiciary Committee Who 
Are Retiring From Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Eightieth Congress convenes in Jan- 
uary, the faces of a number of the out- 
standing Members of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress will be missing. This is espe- 
cially true of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Some months ago five mem- 
bers of that committee announced they 
would not be candidates to succeed them- 
selves in the Congress. Another mem- 
ber did not receive sufficient votes in his 
primary. Therefore, this one committee 
alone is losing six splendid members. 

The best known, and the one who has 
served the longest, is our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas, 
Hatton W. Sumners. As chairman ever 
since 1933, he has piloted through Con- 
gress much legislation of world-wide im- 
portance. This has been no easy job, yet 
he has always risen to the occasion, and 
the times are few and far apart when 
the legislation which he fathered was not 
written into the statute books. A natural 
orator, he is a philosopher seasoned with 
enough humor, diplomacy, and prac- 
ticability to make him exceptionally ef- 
fective as a chairman, Judge SUMNERs, 
we shall miss you much, and may you 
trod only a path strewn with flowers 
down through the years. 

The ranking Republican member is 
the gentleman from New York, CLARENCE 
E. HANcock, who, if the political polls and 
the trends are to be believed, would be 
chairman of the committee in the 
Eightieth Congress. Notwithstanding 
this fact, Mr. Hancock retires of his own 
volition. Possessed of one of the best 
legal minds in the Congress, endowed 
with plenty of courage, he commands the 
respect and confidence of all of us. 
Never offensively partisan, he is a good 
Republican, believing thoroughly in the 
American way of life. When he speaks 
in Congress, people listen because he says 
something worth while. He is never a 
demagog. Many a law is a better 
law because CLARENCE Hancock helped 
write it, and in his retiring we lose a most 
valuable member of the committee and 
one whose service the country can ill 
afford to lose in these trying days. The 
country is safe with men like Mr. 
HANcocK at the legislative helm. We all 
Wish him well in any line he may pursue 
in the future. 

One of those with longest service on 
the committee is our good friend and 
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earnest worker the gentleman from 
North Carolina, ZEBULON WEAVER. His 
service in the House has been so success- 
ful and so long that it was generally as- 
sumed his constituents realized his worth 
to his district and to the Nation. Always 
devoted to his congressional duties and 
invariably on the job, Zes Weaver has 
been a wheel horse in Congress. He 
should not be leaving us; however, he 
will retire to that splendid North Caro- 
lina district where there is so much joy 
and comfort in living. ZreB, may you 
live for many, Many years blessed with 
good health, peace of mind, and the 
realization that you have assisted in 
guiding Congress through the most un- 
usual years of our national existence. 
May peace and happiness follow you 
everywhere. 

When the gentleman from California, 
JOHN H. TOLAN, informed the committee 
that he would not seek reelection in the 
coming fall, no one took his statement 
seriously. JOHN TOLAN has been in Con- 
gress so long that it seems that it could 
not function without him. Ever alert in 
the interests of his own district, when 
his own State was involved, and always 
conscientiously watchful in behalf of the 
country as a whole, he has been a worth- 
while legislator. Ever cooperative but 
never yielding when principle was in- 
volved, he was naturally outstanding. 
He believes thoroughly in the Democrat- 
ic Party, of which he is an adherent, and 
is always dependable. To know JoHN 
Toxan is to like him. His place will be 
hard to fill. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the newer men 
on the committee, the able gentleman 
from Connecticut, JoSEpH E. TaLBor, oc- 
cupies a unique position. Previous expe- 
rience in State government brought him 
to us with special qualifications for con- 
gressional service. Few new Members 
of Congress are accorded a position on 
the Judiciary Committee. Jor Tatsor 
came here with the right kind of a-repu- 
tation, and he has lived up to the expec- 
tations of his most ardent admirers. 
Capable, industrious, and likeable, he is 
today a leader in this great committee, 
and his ability is recognized by all of his 
colleagues. We regret to see him leave 
us; however, his friends have made him 
a candidate for Governor of his State, 
and we all know that his public service is 
just beginning and not ending. Good 
luck, JOE. 

The committee is also suffering the loss 
of one of its ablest, most conscientious, 
diligent, and personable members, the 
gentleman from Texas, SAM M. RUSSELL. 
Judge RUSSELL was in Congress because 
most of the people in his district wanted 
him here. As a prosecuting attorney and 
as a judge, he had won the confidence 
and affection of his constituents. They 
sent him to the halls of Congress and 
he has performed in a manner bringing 
credit to himself, honor to his district 
and his State, and benefit to his Nation. 
Sam Rvssety believes in certain funda- 
mental principles. He is always for the 
right against the wrong, and no one ever 
has any doubt on which side of a ques- 
tion he stands. Judicial in tempera- 
ment, with the energy of a prosecutor, 
he has brought to Congress the type of 
leadership that counts. I am sure he 
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likes his work in Congress as much as his 
colleagues like him; however, I do not 
blame him for preferring the dry Texas 
climate to the hot, humid weather so 
common in Washington. Sam RUSSELL 
will make good and serve his native 
State of Texas in some capacity for years 
to come. Success to you, Sam, 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I doubt if any appropriation or 
act of Congress was ever passed which is 
more unpopular in the Middle West than 
the appropriation by this Congress of 
$3,750,000,000 to Socialist England. 

The people of my part of the country 
are growing very impatient with the New 
Deal giving away ships, airplanes, and no 
telling what else. Now, they have in- 
sisted upon our making this British loan, 
which I think should be called a gift 
for, judging the future by the past, Eng- 
land will never repay the loan. They 
called us Uncle Shylock because we 
even talked about charging them a little 
interest after the fifth year. The ad- 
ministration settled the multiplied bil- 
lions we had lent England during and 
after World War I and in lend-lease dur- 
ing World War II, for a mere pittance, 
and they have not paid that pittance 
yet, and perhaps never will. 

The taxpayers’ money is being lent to 
foreign countries and given to them with- 
out the taxpayers’ consent. Persistent 
rumor on good authority is to the effect 
that Russia will soon expect a loan from 
the United States. France has already 
obtained one out of funds chiefly con- 
tributed by this country, and other 
countries are to follow suit. Where will 
it end? 

England has a much smaller per capita 
indebtedness than this country. Russia 
has a smaller per capita indebtedness 
than the United States. We have per- 
haps the largest per capita indebtedness 
of any of the great countries of the world. 
The worst part of it all is that we do not 
have the money on hand. We are spend- 
ing more than we are taking in. That 
means we have to borrow from our own 
citizens. We are operating on a deficit 
spending basis. It is a spending spree on 
which the New Deal administration has 
embarked, and the people do not like it. 

Sometime ago I sent out a referendum 
to 40,000 of my constituents. One ques- 
tion I asked was, “Should our Govern- 
ment continue to borrow money from its 
citizens to lend and give to foreign coun- 
tries before paying its debts to home- 
folks?” There is no place that our Gov- 
ernment can borrow except from its own 
citizens. If the money is taken from 
the banks, it is the depositors’ money. If 
it comes from the building and loan asso- 
ciations, it is the money of the people who 
own stock and have deposited their funds 
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with the association. If the life insurance 
companies purchase Government bonds, 
the money that is used is the fund that 
is being held to pay the beneficiaries un- 
der the policies issued by the company. 
It belongs to the policyholders. The 
seven-billion-odd dollars accumulated to 
pay social-security benefits belong to the 
future beneficiaries of that fund, the 
people, and this money is practically all 
represented by Uncle Sam’s IOU’s. 
Hence, Uncle Sam, whenever he borrows 
any money, in one way or another bor- 
rows it from our citizens. 

The several thousand people who an- 
swered the above question showed defi- 
nitely that they were opposed to making 
the British loan. Of all who answered 
this question, only 5.56 percent said yes, 
and 94.44 percent said no. The farmers 
of my district who answered the question 
answered decisively in the negative; 3.35 
percent said yes, and 96.65 percent said 
no. Of the World War I veterans who 
answered, 8.52 percent said yes and 91.48 
percent said no. Among the defense 
workers, 4.65 percent answered yes, and 
95.35 percent no. 

Personally, I am in favor of allowing 
every American citizen who wants to lend 
money to Britain to show his sincerity by 
subscribing his individual funds to the 
loan. I am morally sure that the loan 
would fall far short of full subscription. 
But this would show the attitude of the 
people. They are not willing to be taxed 
to make the loan. The veterans certainly 
were opposed to the loan, and they are 
opposed vigorously to the give-away 
policy of this New Deal administration. 
But the New Dealers have a substantial 
majority in both Houses of Congress, and 
with the insistence of the President, the 
measure passed, with my vote in the 
negative. 


The Duty We Owe to Our Heroic Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in accordance with the permis- 
sion granted, I herewith extend my re- 
marks by the inclusion of extracts from 
an address delivered by me at the dedi- 
cation of a memorial monument to World 
War II veterans on Sunday, November 
18, 1945, at Veterans’ Memorial High 
School, Camden, N. J.: 


Today we honor those who so valiantly 
served their country in the Second World 
War as we unveil this beautiful and lasting 
monument erected in their memory. 

This memorial will stand here through all 
the years to come as a constant reminder of 
their heroism, courage, and sacrifice in the 
cause of their country. 

Great credit is due to all who have had a 
part in the erection of this memorial to be a 
lasting tribute and expression of apprecia- 
tion of the service that was rendered by those 
in whose honor it has been erected. 

I trust that this monument will always be 
a constant inspiration and encouragement 
to all who look upon it, to give of themselves 


in peace or war the same high measure of 
devotion to their country as was rendered 
by those whom it honors. 

Let us not think, however, that our duty 
to those who died in the service of their 
country is completed by erecting here a mon- 
ument as a memorial. Our duty to them re- 
quires that each of us shall make certain and 
sure that the principles of freedom for which 
they fought and died shall ever remain the 
basic principles of this Nation, and, that the 
peace of the world shal] ever be the objectve 
toward which this Nation must strive. 

It is our further duty to make equally 
certain and sure that the dependents left 
by those who died in the service of their 
country, and for whom our deepest sympathy 
goes out, shall be adequately cared for ac- 
cording to their several necessities. This 
and no less, we cwe to them as a grateful 
nation. No greater duty do we owe to any- 
one as a nation than the duty to care for 
those who suffer as a result of their loved 
ones having made the supreme sacrifice, and, 
likewise we owe a duty to help, aid, and assist 
those who have survived but whose future 
is made harder or more difficult because of 
physical handicaps or ailments resulting 
from service to their country. 

Although victory has crowned our efforts 
and our enemies have been defeated, yet, 
there is much to be done before the peace 
for which we fought becomes a lasting peace. 
Already there are signs that indicate that 
some of our allies are not actuated by the 
same high ideals that prompted our partici- 
pation in the war. Let us not forget that in 
World War I we fought for ideals and won 
the war. But, in the years that followed, 
the ideals for which we fought were ignored 
or forgotten, and, World War II was the re- 
sult. This time it is the duty of this Nation 
to utilize the prestige and strength it now 
has to insist that the principles of freedom 
for which we fought, that make for peace 
and security, shall be observed. Without 
this the future holds no better prospect than 
the past. 


Freedom for the Philippines: Fact or 
Fancy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted me, I should like to 
call the attention of the House to the 
following statement sent to me by the 
Philippine Lawyers Guild. It presents a 
remarkable picture of events in the 
Philippines. 

America must be alert to see that the 
plain people there are not subjected to 
a new dictatorship of Falangists and ex- 
collaborationists. 


The president, officers of the National Law- 
yers Guild, and delegates to this national 
convention, we of the Philippine Lawyers 
Guild take great pleasure in conveying to all 
of you our most heartfelt greetings. This 
4th day of July must be one of great re- 
joicing in your country. Ten thousand 
miles away in Manila, we, too, are celebrating 
our one big day in history—the final grant 
of Philippine independence, 

To the Filipino people this independence is 
freedom justly earned through a bitter strug- 
gle since the days of bondage under Spain. 

Justified misgivings, however, disturb us as 
we become a free nation. Enemies of peace 
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and of freedom in both your country and 
ours have already taken steps to emasculate 
Philippine independence. Clear indications 
that confirm these misgivings include (1) 
plans for a thorough exploitation and com- 
plete economic domination of the Philippines 
through the Bell Act, and undue pressure to 
compel Philippine approval of the act: (2) 
the unjustified presence of large Uniteq 
States military, naval, and air forces in 
Philippine territory, and the turning over of 
United States arms and war equipment to 
the Philippine Government through bills pre- 
sented in the United States Congress for no 
justifiable purpose; and (3) the installation 
into power of a Fascist administration in the 
islands and the consequent persecution and 
bloody suppression of democratic forces, 


I 


The policies and actions of the High Com- 
missioner’s office and the United States Army 
in the Philippines cast serious reflections on 
American world prestige and jeopardize 
Philippine-American good will. Through 
their chief agent and spokesman in these 
islands, High Commissioner (now Ambas- 
sador) Paul V. McNutt, American business 
interests succeeded in railroading the Bel! 
Act through the United States Congress 
This law, falsely labeled as “reciprocal” js so 
onerous that if carried into full effect, it will 
inevitably reduce the Philippine Republic 
to nothing better than its Jap-puppet prede- 
cessor. 

On the very day that local newspapers had 
reported the unexpected news that President 
Truman had signed the Bell bill, a mammoth 
parade and demonstration of protest against 
it was being held in Manila. It was attended 
by 50,000 peasants and city workers and 
members of some 23 civic organizations in- 
cluding the Philippine Lawyers Guild. One 
of the resolutions unanimously adopted by 
the demonstrators demanded the immediate 
recall of High Commissioner McNutt from 
the Philippines because he was “unfriendly 
to the Filipino people.” 

The act lays down, unilaterally, tariff and 
quota procedures under which the Filipinos 
are to carry on trade and commercial rela- 
tions with the United States for the next 28 
years. The act is to become finally effective 
upon its approval by the Philippine Con- 
gress and a national convention or plebiscite 
Practically every provision of the measure is 
a nail in the coffin of Philippine independ- 
ence. Shockingly humiliating, for instance 
is the so-called equal-rights provision, sec- 
tion 341, which provides that “the disposi- 
tion, exploitation, and utilization of all ag- 
ricultural, timber, and mineral lands of the 
public domain, waters, minerals, coal, pe- 
troleum, and other natural resources of the 
Philippines, and the operation of public 
utilities shall, if open to any person, be open 
to citizens of the United States and to all 
forms of business enterprise owned or cor- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, by United 
States citizens,” and which requires the 
Philippines to amend its constitution. 

Although equal rights to exploit are pro- 
vided to all, the setting in of powerful Amer- 
ican owned or controlled syndicates, with 
their far-reaching holding companies, wil! 
necessarily leave the average Filipino anc 
American investor out in the cold. J 

The measure authorizes 8 years of ‘“Iree 
trade” upon achievement of Philippine in- 
dependence, and a levy of a gradually in- 
creased tariff over the succeeding 20 years 
While on the one hand United States goocs 
are absolutely free to enter the Philippines 
with no restrictions as to amount (quot:) 
or kind during the 8 years of free trade, the 
only major and exportable products that we 
hope to be able to export to the United 
States after a few years (the war has de- 
stroyed our industries) are limited by re- 
stricted quotas fixed in the law. . 

Whatever hope there is left for Filipinos 
to develop their own economy by producins 
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native goods for the home market and for 
export to the United States or any other 
country has been dampened by the provision 
in the act which restricts by quota not only 
the seven major Philippine products but also 
any other goods, should it be found that 
“they are coming, or likely to come, into 
substantial competition with like articles 
which are the product of the United States” 
(sec. 504). Having removed all initiative 
to produce goods likely to come into com- 
petition, the Philippines becomes a perfect 
dumping place for all United States sur- 
plus goods. Native production to carry on 
normal trade relations with other nations— 
the privilege of a truly independent coun- 
try—has been made impossible by this pro- 
vision. It shatters all hopes of industrializ- 
ing the country to relieve the masses of our 
people from the extreme poverty that is in- 
herent in our present feudal economy. 

By exclusively allocating quota rights to 
prewar exporters and by discriminately as- 
signing them on the basis of the quota right 
they had over a particular period before the 
war, the law has obviously been designed 
to protect and benefit exclusively the inter- 
ests of particular individuals or of a class. 
The full import of the provisions becomes 
evident when it is remembered, as in the 
case of sugar, which was our prewar major 
export, that approximately only 23 percent 
of quota rights were in the hands of Fili- 
pinos. Americans owned the greater part 
of the right with the Spanish and other for- 
eign interests coming next. Filipinos can- 
not be expected to enjoy the full benefits of 
the law, because their limited government 
resources preclude full benefits of banking 
and other credit facilities. 

The other bill concurrently enacted into 
law by signature of President Truman is the 
Tydings war-damage bill (S. 1610). Owner- 
ship of productive property was mainly in 
the hands of foreigners with a few Filipino 
big businessmen holding a small share. The 
measure, therefore, does not benefit the 
broad masses of the Filipino people. The 
Filipino middle class, with property-damage 
claims can avail themselves of only $500 each, 
This rehabilitation measure, although it 
grants some benefits to some people, essen- 
tially rehabilitates only the big landlords, 
factory owners, and industrialists, and most 
of them are foreigners. 

Apprehensive of the opposition to the Bell 
bill by the Filipinos who would eventually 
realize that they are being swindled out of 
their own patrimony, United States big busi- 
nessmen, reportedly through McNutt, found 
it necessary to blackmail the Filipino people 
into accepting the Bell bill by inserting into 
the provisions thereof a new section (sec. 
601), which makes availability of the benefits 
of the rehabilitation bill contingent upon 
the acceptance of the Bell trade bill, 


The economic structure of the Philippines, 
predominantly agricultural, is based on our 
peasantry. From Spanish times the coun- 
try’s economy has been designed mainly to 
produce raw material for the colonial power, 
and the “free (one-way) trade” relations dur- 
ing the brief period under America before the 
war only served to intensify the peasant’s 
feudal subjugation. Sublevel standards of 
living resulted in recurring social unrest and 
baby revolutions, often bloody, occurred at 
the rate of 1 every 10 years. 

A survey report on Philippine labor con- 
ditions before the war by the Philippine Bu- 
reau of Census and Statistics estimates that 
the average peasant, who usually cultivates 
from 1 to 2 hectares of rice land, earns an 
annual income of from P80 to P125 ($3.33 to 
$5.02 monthly). Particularly in central 
Luzon, the rice granary of thé Philippines, 
Seasonal demands for rice-crop cultivation 
allows him only 3 months of actual work in 
the fields, and leaves him without employ- 
ment for the rest of the year. During culti- 
vation time he works the field from early 


dawn to sunset for his own landlord and 
should consider himself fortunate working 
someone else’s land on a wage basis. This 
enables him to earn 50 centavos (25 cents) 
for the day’s work. The rest of the year the 
peasant lives on odd jobs, such as carpentry, 
river or swamp fishing, backyard vegetable 
raising, and on usurious loans from his land- 
lord. He is at the complete mercy of his 
feudal master, who owns the land as far as 
the eye can see. 

The Japanese invasion brought about great 
and sudden changes. Landlords flew to cities 
and towns for safety. Not having the means 
to go anywhere, the peasant was forced to 
stay behind and to ward off as best he could 
the brutal incursions of the Japanese patrols. 
Under the circumstances, he had but one 
choice to make—resist. He soon found him- 
self in the forefront of the world movement 
against the enemies of peace and democracy, 

The valiant and effective resistance that 
the peasant guerrillas of Central Luzon had 
put up against the enemy has drawn the 
respect and praise even of the United States 
Army. The People’s Anti-Japanese Army 
(Hukbalahap), the military arm of the PKM, 
militant peasant sharecroppers’ union of 
500,000 members in central Luzon, waged a 
bitter and unrelenting battle with the Jap- 
anese forces. Many big landlords who had 
flown to Manila for safety from the Japanese 
invaders remained there to engage in the 
lucrative business of dealing in war material 
with those they had so lately feared. Left 
in complete control of the territories they 
had liberated or areas which had been un- 
occupied by Japanese forces, the peasant 
union established autonomous local demo- 
cratic governments. For the first time in 
their lives the peasants enjoyed the benefits 
of the democratic processes that had been the 
exclusive patrimony of the privileged few. 
Village councils of from seven to nine mem- 
bers were elected by the village peasants, and 
similar town officials were likewise elected by 
the town folk. The fields were cultivated and 
the rice harvest hidden away to avoid cap- 
ture by the enemy. 

These democratic gains of the occupation 
period that the peasants had fought for with 
their lives are now being taken away from 
them; and the methods that are being used 
are much the same as those employed by the 
landlord-aided Japanese. A private army, 
financed and supported by landlords, has 
been organized and turned loose on the 
peasants; well-prepared propaganda has en- 
deavored to discredit the peasant cause both 
here and abroad; and the Philippine Army 
military police, composed mainly of the pup- 
pet constabulary force under the Japanese, 
with old feuds to settle with the peasants, 
are being given a free hand to crush the 
peasant movement. Behind the scenes, act- 
ing as liaison officers and arms providers, 
and in many cases actually directing the 
offensive, are Officers of the United States 
Army. The American high command here 
from the very first sought to crush the 
peasant movement. It interned the two lead- 
ers of the People’s Anti-Japanese Army, de- 
spite the help—unequalled by many and sure 
passed by none of the other guerrilla organ- 
izations—that this army had given them; and 
it refused full recognition to the peasant 
force. This, of course, is merely a result of 
the over-all attempt to keep the Philippines 
a colony in fact, if not in name, 
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The most bitterly contested elections in 
Philippine history were held on April 23, 
1946. The two candidates for presidency 
were young, former Brig. Gen. Manuel A, 
Roxas, who stayed in the Philippines during 
the occupation and served as a member of 
the puppet cabinet; and old, conservative 
Sergio Osmefia, who had gone to the United 
States with former President Quezon, just 
before the fall of Corregidor. 

Roxas was supported by the party he cre- 
ated, a self-styled “Liberal” party composed 
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in the main of men who, like him, had 
occupied positions in the puppet government 
of Laurel, or who were disgruntled at Os- 
mena for one reason or another. Osmefia 
Was supported by a coalition of the rem- 
nants of the old guard Nationalista Party, 
the prewar Popular Front and the new, pro- 
gressive Democratic Alliance, which had 
banded together, not so much to support 
Osmefia, as to fight Roxas whom they feared 
because of his Fascist inclinations and sup- 
port. 

Roxas, who controlled the Philippine Army 
and well-armed guerrilla bands throughout 
the islands had predicted a revolution should 
he lose, and guerrilla chiefs running for Con- 
gress under his ticket threatened the people 
that, should Osmefia win they would “march 
to Malacanan (the presidential palace) and 
take over the reigns of government.” Sen- 
ator-elect Pendatum, a Roxas man, openly 
admitted that his guerrillas in Mindanao had 
arms and ammunition to last them 2 years 
should things turn out the wrong way. The 
Eighty-sixth American Division despite previ- 
ous GI protests was dispatched to Central 
Luzon and alerted 24 hours a day, and United 
States Army patrol planes incessantly pa- 
troled the skies over central Luzon. 

Roxas won the elections by a plurality of 
slightly more than 200,000 of the 2,500,000 
votes cast, but his supporters scored a clean- 
cut victory in Congress. 

Immediately after Roxas’ victory became 
certain, his “Liberal Party” laid down plans 
to consolidate the power necessary for the 
execution, among other things, of the all- 
important and urgent party commitment— 
the approval of the Bell Act. The existence 
of a strong liberal-progressive opposition, 
however, was something to be reckoned with, 
The execution of a two-way strategy was 
therefore necessary: (1) Crush the minority 
opposition in Congress or at least dominate 
the voting power, and this was to be ef- 
fectively done by ousting all the seven 
central Luzon representatives and at least 
three senators of the minority in the senate; 
(2) military drive on the peasants in central 
Luzon. 

Just as soon as the gavels in both hcuses 
called for business after the chamber presi- 
dents had been chosen, the majority filed 
resolutions excluding the seven Democratic- 
Alliance representatives and three ccalition 
senators. 

In disgust at the ruling of the senate presi- 
dent on a point of parliamentary nature 
further curtailing minority rights, the mi- 
Nority senators walked out of the senate 
halls. . 

In their absence the resolutions ousting 
them was approved, despite the absence of 
a quorum, In the House of Representatives 
the same procedure was in progress, but 
superior tactical maneuvers by minority 
leaders has successfully delayed approval of 
the ouster resolution. The seven Democratic 
Alliance representatives, however, have been 
denied the right to speak or vote on normal 
House business. 

The first step of the majority campaign 
Was accomplished. Succeeding steps fol- 
lowed with breath-taking rapidity. Three 
majority representatives-elect under indict- 
ment for treason in the People’s Court were 
allowed to sit. Similarly, three hold-over 
senators who are likewise facing treason 
charges for having collaborated with the 
Japanese, and who also belong to the Roxas 
party, were admitted, despite challenges, into 
the senate. Meanwhile, a technical inter- 
pretation removing the Bell Act from the 
category of a commercial treaty which re- 
quires three-fourths vote was secured, and 
new rules have been adopted whereby only 
a plurality vote would be necessary to ap- 
prove the act instecd of the two-thirds vote 
required by the old rules for ordinary legis- 
lation. Other steps include, a bill introe 
duced in Philippine Congress providing for 
Outright abolition of the People’s Court and 
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the Office of Special Prosecutors; a move for 
a@ general amnesty grant to all “political 
and military collaborators”; the filing of an 
unconstitutional bill by the senate majority 
floor leader to cut down the membership of 
the Supreme Court, a bill designed to coerce 
the judiciary into submission to Roxas’ Lib- 
eral Party’s orders; labor regimentation 
through a Government-sponsored union 
called the Philippine Confederation of Labor 
and Peasantry (PCLP), designed to break 
the back of the CLO (Congress of Labor 
Organizations) and the PKM, the two power- 
ful genuine labor unions in the country; and, 
the creation not only of a state police, but 
of a civilian police force, responsible only to 
the President, reminiscent of the hated 
Kempitai and Hitler’s SS troopers. 

The Philippine military police, which later 
is to constitute the state police, is part of 
the Philippine Army, under the Department 
of National Defense. The national budget 
for 1947-48 submitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roxas appropriates the amount of 
84,122,715 pesos for the maintenance and 
operation of the Department of National De- 
fense. This represents the biggest outlay of 
the budget and consists of 33.15 percent of 
the total proposed appropriation—this, of 
course, in addition to the arms of all de- 
scriptions and other equipment worth 175,- 
000,000 pesos that is now being turned over 
to the Philippine Government, and other 
arms and equipment yet to be transferred to 
the Philippine Government by the United 
States Army, free of cost, as proposed in bills 
lately introduced in the United States Con- 
gress. 

In the meantime, the military offensive in 
the Central Plains of Luzon proceeds accord- 
ing to plan. The MP commands in the en- 
tire area have been enormously reinforced, 
and, despite agreements initiated by the Gov- 
ernment limiting the activities of the MP’s 
as a part of the so-called “bloodless pacifica- 
tion” campaigns, villages and towns are con- 
stantly raided by them, and peasants have 
been arrested on mere fancy and almost in- 
variably are never heard of again. Grave and 
widespread violations of civil rights and lib- 
erties have developed into such an incurable 
social cancer that ordinary redress to the 
Government and the courts of law seem in- 
adequate. 

It is not even a secret that the United 

tates Army has thrown its weight on the 
side of the landlords. Charges that are made 
in the Philippine press that the American 
Counter-Intelligence Corps has issued li- 
censes to members of private landlord 
“civilian guards,” while peasants found with 
arms are Severely treated, have never been 
denied; nor has the Army denied that its 
insistence on a strong MP force in central 
Luzon has been sabotaging peace efforts that 
has been initiated by the Government be- 
tween the peasants and the landlords. When 
Provost Marshal General Federico Oboza, who 
has been lately relieved, was asked by news- 
paper reporters why he was not going to 
abide by a peace talk agreement providing 
that the MP force assigned to the Central 
Plains would be lessened and its command 
reshuffled because of the officer’s prolandlord 
bias, they were answered, “I don’t have to 
stick by it. I have just seen General Styer 
(commanding general, AFWES”’ 7%), and I 
am getting more reinforcements from the 
Visayas.” 

The attempt to secure complete economic 
domination of the Philipp. .es through the 
Bell act, the United States Army cooperating 
in the drive to crush the peasant movement, 
the maintenance of unjustifiably large 
armed forces here, and the plans to build and 
establish not only naval, but military and 
air bases here are inexplicable—unless the 
United States is preparing for a third world 
war. 

We ask, therefore. that the National 
Lawyers Guild take initiative in demanding: 


that the principles of the Atlantic Charter be 
extended and applied to all subject peoples in 
Asia; that the United States Army command 
in the Philippines be instructed to abstain 
in pursuing interventionist policies; that all 
United States troops be withdrawn, except 
those absolutely needed to maintain surplus 
equipment and property, and plans to main- 
tain air and naval bases in the Philippines be 
abandoned; that our absolute repudiation of 
the Bell act be voiced and the way opened 
for a fair American-Philippine trade and 
other agreements, and that recently-named 
Ambassador Paul V. MeNutt be immediately 
recalled from the Philippines, because his 


continued presence in the new republic will 


further prejudice the best interests of the 
Filipino people, and will be an impediment 
to Philippine-American trust and good will, 
CarLos P. RAMOs, 
Executive Secretary, 
Philippine Lawyers Guild, 


The Bitter With the Sweet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, while we were considering 
House Joint Resolution 390, the seventh 
deficiency appropriation bill of this Con- 
gress, I stated: 

This is just another instance where we are 
required to take some of the bitter with the 
sweet. I am in favor of that portion of the 
bill which allows cash payments to enlisted 
veterans, the same as the officers received, 
but I am against the $26,000,000 to OPA. 


I was then given permission to revise 
and extend these remarks. 

This seventh deficiency appropriation 
bill provided, among other things, for an 
appropriation of $2,479,663,210.45 with 
which to pay terminal-leave payments 
to enlisted men, to place them upon a 
comparable basis with the commissioned 
men who had received terminal-leave 
pay during and subsequent to World War 
Ii. This provision was laudable and 
praiseworthy and every Member of the 
House was in favor of terminal-leave 
payments to the enlisted men. 

However, the same bill contained other 
provisions which were not so popular. 
In fact, many of us were opposed to ap- 
propriating the additional sum of $26,- 
000,000 to OPA. Many others were 
opposed to other large items in this 
deficiency appropriation bill, including 
the $600,000 to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This is an illustration of many in- 
stances where certain features or items 
in an appropriation bill were not con- 
troversial, but others were extremely 
controversial. This administration has 
had a habit of giving us the bitter with 
the sweet. We have been forced to take 
the undesirable with the desirable, or 
not get the desirable at all, and that is 
certainly what happened in this instance. 
That is what happens when the New Deal 
majority in both Houses of Congress, 
with the backing of the President, sees 
fit to force the passage of appropriation 
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bills to provide for and keep alive the 
unpopular, obnoxious, and in some in- 
stances un-American bureaus. That js 
the way the New Deal crowd has kept 
alive many of the bureaus that other. 
wise would have gone out of existence 
for lack of appropriations to maintain 
them. We will not be rid of these pby- 
reaus which the people so much want 
abolished until we are not forced to take 
the bitter with the sweet. We should 
have the privilege of voting separately 
upon these subjects and the appropria- 
tions for each bureau and each operat. 
ing agency of government. But they 
know that this would spell the doom of 
many of these bureaus. It would be 
their death knell. It would take too 
many political appointees off the pay 
rolls. 


Terminal Leave Pay Should Be Made In 
Cash to Gi Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H. R. 4051 which  rovided 
for terminal.leave pay for enlisted GI 
personnel was to guarantee equality of 
treatment to enlisted and officer person- 
nel and remove discrimination. 

As finally passed by the Congress, the 
terminal leave pay bill falls far short 
of its objective by providing only part 
cash payment and the balance in 5- 
year, nonnegotiable, nontransferrable 
bonds on which no loans can be obtained. 
Officer personnel receive terminal leave 
pay in cash, and enlisted personnel 
should be entitled to the same cash pay- 
ment now when many of them need it 
during their readjustment to civilian life. 

Terminal leave pay is not a bonus. It 
is pay for men who stayed on the job 
and did not take leave to which they 
were entitled during their service with 
the armed forces. They should receive 
this pay in cash because they earned it, 
and Congress should amend the terminal 
leave pay bill to give the veteran the 
right to payment in cash if he wants it. 

Following is an excellent statement of 
the case for cash payment to the GI 
veteran as presented by Harold G. Stagg 
editor of the Army Times: 

Army TIMES, 
Washington, D:C., July 22, 1946. 
The Honorable G. L. MCDONOUGH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN McDonoucH: The pro- 
posal of the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee to pay accrued, unused leave to exlisied 
and former enlisted personnel of the armed 
forces in nonnegotiable 5-year bonds instead 
of in cash, as voted overwhelmingly aud 
unanimously by the House of Representa- 
tives on June 11, is, in our opinion, unneces- 
sary, unjustified, and unfair. 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee, i 
amending H. R. 4051, states that it seeks to 
lessen the inflationary effects of contem- 
plated payments to enlisted and former en- 








listed personnel by providing for the issu- 
ance to them of 5-year, nonnegotiable, non- 
transferable bonds on which no loans can 
be obtained. 

The report of the committee states that 
“sentiment has been widespread, both in the 
Congress and in the country, that justice 
and fairness require equality of treatment 
of officers and enlisted men with respect to 
their leave rights and benefits.” 

Nonetheless, the committee failed utterly 
to provide that “equality of treatment” 
when it recommended that payment of the 
obligation to enlisted and former enlisted 
personnel be, in effect, postponed for 5 years. 

Terminal-leave pay to officers was justified 
during and since the close of World War II 
under the provisions of an act of May 8, 1874, 
which authorized “in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War,” leave of absence without 
deduction in pay or allowances up to a max- 
imum of 120 days. Pay for unused leave 
has been made to officers in cash. 

For Congress to countenance, on the one 
hand, the removal of price controls; sub- 
stantially higher wages in Government, in- 
dustry, and the armed forces; reduction of 
taxes, increased public-works spending; and 
then defer for 5 years—through the issu- 
ance of nonnegotiable bonds—pay for earned 
but unused leave to enlisted and former 
enlisted personnel on the grounds that it 
lessens the dangers of inflation is, in our 
opinion, indefensible. It is neither economi- 
cally sound nor morally justifiable. 

Terminal-leave pay is not a bonus, either 
for officers or enlisted personnel. It is not 
a wage increase. It is not a sop to politics. 
It is a debt now owed to the enlisted and 
former enlisted personnel of the armed 
forces. It was earned in the same way that 
officers earned the leave for which they were 
paid in cash upon separation. It was earned 
in large part on the battle fronts and under 
other wartime conditions that made it im- 
possible for earned leave to be used as earned. 

There is justification for paying officers 
for unused leave in cash, and there is the 
same justification for paying enlisted and 
former enlisted personnel in cash. There 
is a very real justification for treating officers 
and men alike. 

While the enlisted personnel of the serv- 
ices was earning the terminal-leave pay 
which they have not received, civilians pa- 
triotically poured billions of dollars into ne- 
gotiable war bonds and today are cashing 
in those bonds at will. 

During the war the officers anc enlisted 
personnel of the services also roured a huge 
percentage of their earnings—especially while 
fighting overseas—into war bonds, and un- 
less the terminal-leave pay so long overdue 
to enlisted personne! is paid in cash, they, 
too, may have to cash in their war bonds. 
Payment of terminal leave in cash will not 
adversely affect the Nation’s economy any 
more than the day-to-day cashing in of war 
bonds by civilians and former service per- 
sonnel, 

The committee agrees that sentiment in 
favor of granting terminal leave to enlisted 
personnel is widespread. The fact that 380 
Members of the House of Representatives 
voted unanimously to make payment fcr un- 
used leave in cash is further evidence of that 
Sentiment. To substitute a 5-year nonne- 
gotiable bond-payment plan at this late 
date is inequitable in the extreme and makes 
& mockery of the committee’s own state- 
ment that justice and fairness require 
“equality of treatment.” 

If terminal-leave pay is to benefit enlisted 
and former enlisted men, it should place the 
money in their hands when they need it 
most; that is, in the first crucial months of 
readjustment to civ’l life—not 5 years from 
now, when they will have had time to rees- 
tablish themselves. Certainly if they are 
paid in bonds, such bonds should be nego- 
tiable war bonds, 
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If Congress is to place enlisted men on 
equality of treatment with officers, as the 
committee sets forth, then provision should 
be made for payment in cash. That is the 
form in which officers have been and are be- 
ing paid, and it is not recalled that the 
President, the Budget Bureau, or the Con- 
gress made any comments on the inflation- 
ary aspects of such payments. 

Apart from the equities of the case—and 
there are many—it should be realized that 
not all enlisted and former enlisted men 
would spend their terminal leave pay im- 
mediately upon receipt of it. Those who 
have no real need will bank the money, or 
otherwise save or invest it. Furthermore, 
cash payment will result in considerable 
reduction of Federal disbursements for un- 
employment compensation by making it un- 
necessary for many former enlisted men to 
claim jobless pay. 

It is hoped very earnestly that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House will give 
consideration to the justice and the equity 
of the points outlined above. We would very 
much appreciate receiving from you an ex-< 
press‘ on of your opinion qn the merits of the 
case for payment in cash instead of 5-year, 
nonnegotiable, nontransferable bonds, for 
publication in an early issue of Army Times. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaARotp G. Stace, 
Editor. 





What Is the Hold-Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in the Oklahoma Farm Journal, March 
1946. The reasoning therein set forth is 
still good. What is the hold-back? I 
quote the article: 

WHAT IS THE HOLD-BACK? 


Never were more Americans anxious to buy 
more things than right now. People clamor 
for stockings and shirts; they want automo- 
biles and houses. > 

They have more money than ever before, 
ready to lay on the counters of the stores. 

The manufacturing capacity of the Na- 
tion was never higher than it is now. Fac- 
tories and machines are ready to make 
things. Banks full of money are anxious to 
lend credit. 

The farms, the forests, and the mines are 
still able to yield forth rich supplies of raw 
materials. 

More people than ever before are trained 
in the skills of production and in the know- 
how of management. 

Inflation’s explosive danger looms ahead 
unless production soon pours out the goods 
to match the demands. 

What is holding us back? Why are not 
the stockings and shirts and automobiles 
and houses forthcoming? 

Do strikes explain the delays in produc- 
tion? Or are they a result, a mere symptom 
of the deeper causes which hold us back? 

The real trouble is not strikes. They are 
only temporary set-backs. Some of them may 
result in healthy adjustments. 

The real hold-backs are the Federal 
monkey wrenches in the national machinery. 

Behind the delays in production are ceil- 
ings, restrictions, controls, and ponderous 
Government agencies which deprive the pro- 
ducer of his freedom to make the decisions 
necessary if he is to serve the public. There 
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is no scarcity of raw materials, no mis- 
understanding with labor, and no idle wheel 
behind which the rigid hand of overgov- 
ernment may not be found. 

The No. 1 offender is OPA. Necessary dur- 
ing war, price control in peacetime prevents 
production. 

Whenever applied, it upsets the delicate, 
self-adjusting mechanism of price balances. 

No industry will produce at a loss. No 
industry can long survive competition that 
Can undersell. No machine can be assem- 
bled for the consumer if no supplier is mak- 
ing the parts. 

Looking to the far future, Americans will 
need to decide soon whether they want their 
abundance in goods or in government, in 
freedom or in authority. It is one or the 
other. 

Close up the OPA now. Goods will be made. 
Jobs will multiply. The country will rise 
to its feet and work. 





Report of the United States Education 
Mission to Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
reshaping of the system of education in 
Japan is one of the major tasks of the 
Supreme Allied Command. 

Here is the report of the result of a 
survey of the United States education 
mission outlining the steps necessary to 
take to bring about a system of education 
which will give the people of Japan a 
better and more thorough system of 
education so that all her people may 
obtain the benefits of better education. 

Following is the report: 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES EDUCATION 
MISSION TO JAPAN 


Early in January 1946 the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers requested the 
United States War Department to send to 
Japan 2 group of American educators to con- 
sult with and advise general headquarters 
and Japanese educators on problems relat- 
ing to education in Japan. In view of long- 
range planning then in progress in Wash- 
ington concerning the reeducation and re- 
orientation of Japan, the War Department re- 
quested the Department of State to select the 
personnel of the proposed mission. Twenty- 
seven persons were chosen, and Dr. George D. 
Stoddard was appointed chairman. After 
engaging in various studies and conferences 
in Japan during the month of March, the 
mission has presented this report. 

The mission recognjzes the necessity for 
the original negative directives, such as those 
eradicating militarism and _ nationalistic 
Shintoism from the schools, but it has con- 
centrated chiefly upon positive proposals. 
Some of these are the following: 


AIMS AND CONTENT OF EDUCATION 


Decentralization of educational control in 
order that teachers may be freed to develop 
professionally under guidance without regi- 
mentation. Development and practice of 
morals in the various activities of the democ- 
ratized school, rather than as a separate 
study. Adoption of a more objective view- 
point in textbooks and reference materials. 
Inauguration of a basic program of health 
instruction, Emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion. 
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LANGUAGE REFORM 


Institution of the use of the Roman alpha- 
bet. Appointment of a commission of 
Japanese scholars, educators, and statesmen 
to devise a comprehensive program of lan- 
gage reform including the introduction of 
some type of Romaji into the schools and the 
life of the nation. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Creation of educational agencies elected by 
popular vote, at both local and prefectural 
levels. Upward revision of compulsory edu- 
cation in schools to be tax-supported, coedu- 
cational, and tuition-free. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
Formulation of a program for the reeduca- 
tion of teachers to further the adoption of 
democracy. Modification of normal schools 
to provide the kind of teachers needed. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Fostering of adult education through even- 
ing and extension classes for adults, and the 
use of school buildings for a variety of com- 
munity activities. Establishment of public 
libraries, particularly for use in adult 
education. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


Establishment of additional colleges and 
universities according to a considered plan, 
to make higher education available for the 
majority. 


Once a Water Boy, Always a Water Boy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, several years ago I was called 
upon to address a group of Boy Scouts 
and their friends. I was requested to 
base my talk upon an actual experience 
of my boyhood, which would illustrate 
the importance of obedience to the or- 
ders given by our seniors and those in 
authority. They wanted my narration to 
emphasize the fact that young people 
are frequently put to the test when they 
are not aware of it, and that the way in 
which youth responds to such tests fre- 
quently enables an employer or the one 
giving the orders to determine the char- 
acter of the boy. Hence I chose an 
actual experience from my own life with 
a moral that I considered most whole- 
some. I spoke to those boys on the sub- 
ject Once a Water Boy, Always a Water 
Boy? The following is what I said on 
this subject: 

Were you ever a water boy? Have you ever 
had some menial task to perform, which 
was not altogether to your liking? During 
our youth, I dare say, the majority of us 
have been called upon to perform some 
tedious or irksome act, which we, for the 
moment, considered nonessential, unim- 
portant to us or our superiors. 

In the summer of 1908 the director of 
admissions of one of the largest State fairs 
in the Middle West, after I had consum- 
mated a business transaction with him, 
asked me how I would like to Sell admis- 
sion tickets at the State fair that fall. I 
assured him I would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. He informed me that all of the 
ticket sellers were men who had worked in 
@® bank. They were tellers in the large 


banks or officers in small country banks. 
At any rate they were supposed to have had 
considerable experience in handling money, 
making change, and the like, 

At that time I had been in college 4 years 
and I thought the association and experience 
would be beneficial to me. I considered it 
somewhat of an honor, as well as a privi- 
lege, since I had never worked in a bank, 
to be associated with such men and put on 
a level with them. Truly, I felt flattered, 
and it is not so difficult to flatter youth, 
and particularly college students, who have 
come to think that they really know enough 
to take a position by the side of experienced 
and seasoned men. Later they come to real- 
ize that their scholastic attainments alone 
do not qualify them for many positions for 
which they had hitherto considered them- 
selves eminently fitted. 

I appeared on the opening day of the fair, 
and went immediately to the administration 
building where the director who had prom- 
ised me the job had his headquarters. He 
greeted me cordially, but told me he was 
too busy just then to talk to me, and re- 
quested me to see him an hour later. When 
I returned to his office, he said he would 
like for me to rustle some galvanized buckets 
and tin cups and see that a cup and bucket 
were placed in each ticket-selling booth, 
and that I should get some ice and fill the 
buckets with water and keep them filled for 
the ticket salesmen and money changers. 
About 2 hours later I returned, and, in an- 
swer to his question as to how I had gotten 
along, I told him that I had all of the men 
supplied with ice water. He expressed ap- 
proval and remarked that it was rather warm 
in those booths and that he wanted me to 
see that the men were kept supplied with 
ice water all day. At the close of that day’s 
work, he ordered me to report at 7 o'clock 
the next morning. Upon my arrival, he di- 
rected me to continue my services as water 
boy the second day. At the close of the 
second day’s work, the director asked me 
how I liked my job. To be sure, I wanted 
to say that I didn’t like it, but I had been 
trained from earliest childhood to do the 
tasks that had been assigned me, and do 
them well, without complaining. Hence, I 
replied: “It is all right. But, of course, it 
is not what I thought I was going to do 
when I came over here. Nevertheless, I am 
willing to do whatever you want me to, 
since I am already on the ground.” His 
only remark was: “Very well. You see that 
the boys all have ice water again this morn- 
ing and come back to the office when you 
shall have supplied them on your first 
round.” Again, I obeyed orders. 

Upon my return to the administration 
building, the director gave me a badge to 
pin on my coat lapel, which read “Collector 
of admissions,” and told me in very few 
words that he was placing me in charge of 
all the ticket sellers at the fair. He explained 
that I would be responsible for seeing that 
the salesmen had tickets, the money chang- 
ers ample change, and that I would be pro- 
vided with a conveyance to transport me 
from one ticket-selling booth to the other 
and to the office, with two plain-clothes 
policemen and a private detective who would 
accompany me everywhere I went. 

We had twenty-odd ticket salesmen at the 
entrance gates and the grandstand. These 
men were all rhy seniors, and for fear they 
might resent my occupying a position supe- 
rior to theirs the director cautioned me not 
to disclose to any of them the fact that I 
had never worked in a bank. It was my duty 
to give out the tickets to the salesmen, take 
their receipts therefor, collect the cash from 
them every hour during the day and bring 
it to the administration building and turn 
it over to the treasurer of the fair, and at 
the close each evening require the return of 
the tickets that had been distributed, or the 
balance of the cash therefor. A horse show 
was scheduled for that night, and the direc- 
tor told me that I would be in charge of the 
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admissions to the horse show and to manage 
for ticket salesmen at the gates and doors 

Nothing more was said to me about supply- 
ing the men with drinking water. But 1 
quickly observed that a substitute had been 
provided to render that service. When the 
fair officially closed the director of admis- 
sions asked me to approve the time for all of 
the men who were working under me and 
wait until they received their money, before 
filling out my voucher. He then handed me 
a voucher to sign for the full period of the 
fair, at the rate of $7.50 per day, whereas the 
ticket salesmen were paid only €5 per day, 
which he had promised me the summer be- 
fore. As he handed me the voucher he said: 
“How did you like being water boy at the 
fair?” I merely smiled. He said, “I wanted 
to see what kind of stuff you had in you, 
whether or not you would obey orders, sub- 
mit to discipline, and be willing to do any 
little task that was to be done. You satisfied 
my curiosity in that respect, and I was con- 
vinced by the thoroughness with which you 
performed the duties of water boy, that you 
would make good anywhere I placed you. 
For that reason I put you in charge of the 
ticket salesmen. I would like for you to be 
with us next season in the same position.” 

This incident cannot be appreciated fully, 
without knowing something of the char- 
acter of that director of the State fair, in 
charge of admissions. He was a man past 
middle age, very active. A positive char- 
acter with a commanding personality, un- 
assuming, but serious minded, and consid- 
ered an excellent judge of human nature. 
He had held public office one or two terms in 
his home county. He owned, or controlled 
a string of 10 or 12 country banks in his 
part of the State. He was a practical farmer, 
owned more than 1,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the Mississippi River Valley, 
and an island in the Mississippi River of 
some 800 acres. He was a livestock and grain 
farmer on a large scale and an astute busi- 
nessman, who enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of all who knew him. He was emi- 
nently fair and of mild and placid manner, 
but determined to win against all odds, when 
he considered his position proper and tenable. 
He had very little scholastic training, but 
was well educated in the “University of 
Hard Knocks.” He was a man of compara- 
tively few words, but when he spoke, all who 
knew him understood that he meant what 
he said. 

Again I was flattered. I left the fair- 
grounds that closing night feeling more im- 
portant than I have ever felt since. But I 
had had a lesson. Fortunately, I bad fol- 
lowed my early training, of doing cheer- 
fully, or at least without complaining, what- 
ever was to be done. I had been taught to 
adapt and adjust myself to the circum- 
stances, and make the best of them, with the 
faith that eventually we may be rewarded for 
doing well the little things that need to be 
done, although they are not altogether just 
what we might prefer to do. 

It was indelibly impressed upon my mind 
then and there, that, being a water boy once, 
does not necessarily mean that one must 
continue always to be a water boy. Oltcn 
it is a step to greater possibilities. The 
biographies of most great people witness this 
fact. 

Frequently our employers, especially the 
older generation, in dealing with the young- 
er, use such methods as a test to determine 
our character, our attitude, and our faith. 
In some instances we are prone to become 
impatient and intolerant, which leads to our 
own undoing. Ordinarily youth does not 
realize at the time that in such cases he 1s 
being put to the test. Occasionally he will 
revolt, and without his knowing it, such 
revolt is the cause of his not being promol- 
ed, and ultimately of his losing his position 
and finding it ever more difficult to obtain 
another chance. I have known instances 
where employers have said, after 1t was too 
late, if you had not acted as you did, I would 








not have discharged you, for I had in mind, 
if you went ahead and did well whatever 
work was assigned to you, that I would pro- 
mote you to a position of greater responsi- 
bility, carrying more substantial emolu- 
ments. We have all known of occasional 
instances of melancholy and discourage- 
ment which follow in the wake of such ex- 
periences. Youth is prone to give up too 
quickly. We are inclined to underestimate 
the value and importance of such tests of 
humbleness. After all, in many instances, 
the little things of life are the ones that 
count most. Small services well per- 
formed, although they may appear to us in- 
significant and unimportant, frequently 
convince the employer that eventually the 
employee will capably and faithfully per- 
form the larger tasks when the responsibil- 
ity is his to shoulder. 

Of course, no one, with ambition, wants to 
be a water boy always. Much less does one 
who has had several years of college training, 
feel that he would like to be a mere water 
boy at a State fair when he thought he was 
to be and had been promised that he would 
be put on adevel with experienced bank clerks 
and officers. His vanity shrinks. He is hu- 
miliated. But humbleness and swallowed 
pride, with a determination to make good at 
whatever task is assigned him, will almost 
always be followed by a promotion to a posi- 
tion of responsibility that will call forth 
the greatest possibilities of which one is 
capable, 

Hence, once a water boy always a water 
boy? No. Not necessarily so. It depends 
upon the individual, his early training—his 
breeding, if you please. The answer to the 
question depends largely upon the individ- 
ual’s own reaction. The future is generally 
measured by the attitude and disposition 
with which we go about the performance of 
any duty that lies before us, the thorough- 
ness and determination with which we at- 
tack the problems which confront us in every- 
day life, be they large or small, and the faith 
within us that we are measuring up to the 
responsibilities of our positions. The future 
is, after all, just about what we make it for 
ourselves. After having run the gamut of 
human experiences, will we not have to ad- 
mit, we have been to a very large extent the 
authors of our own destinies? 

Usually we cannot appreciate fully our 
opportunities until it is too late. In retro- 
spect, we are inclined to think and say that if 
we had, or had not, done thus and so, things 
would have been different. We are all gcod 
at making excuses for our failures. It does 
seem at times that fate prevents our ad- 
vancement, and there are external influences 
which play a liberal role in molding our fu- 
tures. But, by and large, he who is faith- 
ful in the performance of the smaller tasks 
of life is undoubtedly better qualified to 
perform the larger responsibilities, and in no 
other way can one expect to become success- 
ful in the greater spheres of activity. The 
Great Teacher once said, “* * * he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted”; again, 
in the parable of the talents, “Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will set thee over 
many things’; and, on another occasion: 
“He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much.” 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
revival of Germany as a respected nation 
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among the other nations of the world is 
no easy task for the United States and 
her allies. 

The cancerous roots of nazism must be 
uprooted. The better and finer princi- 
ples of democracy and the right and 
freedom of men to rule themselves rather 
than be ruled by a dictator must be im- 
planted into the minds and hearts of 
the German people. There is no open 
sesame to this process. There is no easy 
formula, no quick and sure plan to bring 
this about. It will take time, patience, 
and much public education in Germany. 

There is, no doubt, a resistance to any 
plan to change the political thinking of 
the German people even if the change 
is for their own good. All phases of 
German life must be understood and 
dealt with in the process. Their social 
and economic life must be thoroughly 
understood. Their political and reli- 
gious history must be studied and under- 
stood. Their personal and national 
pride must be taken into consideration. 
They must be made to realize that what 
we are doing is for their present benefit 
and the future benefit of their children. 

Following is a review of this problem 
by Leon W. Fuller from a Department 
of State Bulletin which indicates the 
difficulties which must be overcome to 
revive the political life of Germany: 
THE PROBLEM OF GERMAN POLITICAL REVIVAL 

The United States and her major associates 
in the governing of Germany look forward 
increasingly to the reconstruction of German 
political life on a peaceful and democratic 
basis. Involved in the process are the eradi- 
cation of the Nazi Party, the encouragement 
of democratic political parties, elections, and 
the establishment of a decentralized political 


. Structure. No central gevernment is planned 


for the near future, except for departments 
of finance, economy, and transport. 

The reactivation and reformation of the 
political life of the German people is par- 
ticularly difficult because of their advanced 
cultural development, strong nationalism, 
and lack of a genuine democratic outlook, 
The last-ditch resistance and complete col- 
lapse of the Nazi regime left the Germans in 
political apathy, yet presented the danger 
that this political void would be filled with 
traditional antidemocratic and _ nationalistic 
attitudes. Liberals who had escaped Nazi 
liquidation generally were of advanced age 
and offered little except a return to pre- 
Nazi days. Middle-aged and younger groups 
were largely miseducated, disillusioned, and 
politically disinterested. Up to the present, 
few constructive political ideas have emerged 
from the general chaos. 

American policy does not seek to restore 
any earlier regime; it attempts rather to 
“encourage the indigenous revival of sound 
political elements.” It is considered that 
this can best be done by permitting the 
Germans to gain experience in the conduct 
of local affairs so that they can gradually 
assume higher responsibilities. The grass- 
roots approach is favored because (1) it gives 
the Germans practice in self-government, on 
the only level at which they have had some 
experience; (2) it exemplifies the flow of au- 
thority from the people rather than, as tra- 
ditionally, from above; (3) it is consistent 
with the decentralization necessary for se- 
curity reasons; and (4) it will not dictate 
the kind of economic system which must 
emerge. 

In the American zone, political reactivation 
has progressed by stages. At first, rigorous 
restraints upon freedom of speech, press, as- 
sembly, party, and trade-union activity were 
required. In August 1945, however, these 
restrictions were relaxed and local adminis- 
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trative agencies were reconstituted. As con- 
ditions became more stable, German admin- 
istration was recreated at the district and 
state (land) levels. In October a council of 
ministers of the ghree lander was organized; 
it has been successful in coordinating poli- 
cies, particularly in economic matters. Po- 
litical parties were finally authorized on a 
state-wide basis in November 1945. 

The four major parties in Germany as a 
whole now are the Communist, the Socialist, 
the Liberal Democratic, and the Christian 
Democratic (or Social) Union. The Com- 
munists are not numerous, but are well or- 

anized and aggressive, particularly in the 
Russian zone, where they are backed by the 
Soviet authorities. Their chief strength lies 
in urban labor, and they have won control 
of many trade unions and shop councils, 
Their program is for economic socialization, 
land reform for the small peasant, and the 
elimination of Junker, militarist, and indus- 
trial ruling elements. The Socialists, heirs 
to the former Social Democrats, share the 
Communists’ objectives, but prefer more 
gradual methods. Their strength lies in the 
conservative wing of labor; their leaders are 
largely veteran party or trade-union Officials. 
The CDU (or SCU in Bavaria) embraces the 
following of the former Cathclic Center and 
Bavarian People’s Parties—middle-class, 
clerical, peasant, and some business elements. 
CDU leadership stresses Christian individual- 
ism and morality, but is not opposed to lim- 
ited state socialism. The Liberal Democratic 
Party is the most conservative group, rep- 
resenting mainly business and propertied 
classes. It emphasizes property rights, free 
enterprise, and the restoration of strong 
state authority. 

American officials took the lead, in insti- 
tuting elections in Germany by having polls 
taken in January 1946, for city councils of 
communities of less than 20,000. The most 
striking results of these elections—held in 
the more conservative rural areas—were the 
majority of the CDU in North Baden and the 
large pluralities of the CSU in Bavaria and 
of the Socialists in Greater Hesse. Further 
elections are scheduled in the United States 
zone, progressing from larger towns, to cities, 
to state constitutional conventions, and fi- 
nally to popular votes on state constitutions, 
diets, and officials. 

Inevitable drawbacks of zonal administra- 
tion are the variations in the application of 
even agreed principles. The Soviet attitude 
is the most direct and aggressive. It calls 
for the socialization of wide sectors of in- 
dustry, the partition of large land estates, 
the dissolution of antidemocratic social 
groups, delegation of large authority to anti- 
Nazi Germans, and active support of the 
Communist Party, and other parties that 
would form a bloc with it. British policy 
has emphasized the restoration of an orderly 
economy and nonpartisan administration, 
Denazification and encouragement of politi- 
cal activity have been pursued less rigorously 
than in the American and Russian Zones. 
French aims seem to be for a weakened and 
decentralized Reich, with the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr permanently detached from central 
German administration. The French have 
not encouraged autonomous political activity 
until very recently, have preferred conserva- 
tive and Catholic elements in administration, 
and have sought to foster separatist move- 
ments in their zone. 

There are certain dangers in the resusci- 
tation of German political activity: (1) the 
possibility that Germans may capitalize Al- 
lied differences and play off one power against 
another, (2) the Allies may compete for 
German favor; (3) a strong nationalistic 
mentality may grow from brusque or short- 
sighted policies; (4) the Allies may withdraw 
their controls prematurely; and (5) extreme 
economic duress, brought about by world 
food conditions, war damage, and reparations 
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and demilitarization policies, may prove un- 
favorable to the inculcation of democratic 
ideas. 

Among the emergent problems are: Can 

ermany be democratized without a thor- 
ough-going reform of the socio-economic 
structure? Can war criminals be punished 
without creating a new martyrology? And 
how can reparations be exacted without un- 
duly weakening the foundations of a whole- 
some economic life prerequisite to demo- 
cratic reformation? Despite inter-Allied dif- 
ferences, the area of agreement is being slow- 
ly but continually enlarged. The rebuilding 
of the German state can proceed, however, 
no more rapidly than the habituation of the 
Germans to democratic practices. 


American Veterans Committee in Politics 
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Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as the American Vet- 
erans Committee, commonly called AVC, 
is actively engaged in this year’s political 
campaign and is vigorously opposing cer- 
tain conservative Members of .Congress, 
it would be interesting to review some 
of the background of this organization 
as well as opinions of officers of long- 
standing, recognized veterans organiza- 
tions. 

It has been found that the AVC is not 
much interested in veterans legislation. 
It frankly admits that its main interest 
is in furthering the more extreme social- 
istic New Deal legislation. This is a 
natural outgrowth to be expected from 
the kind of people who are leading AVC. 
Col. Evans F. Carlson is a citizen with a 
distinguished war record, but he has been 
active in numerous Communist-front 
organizations. On the west coast is June 
Orr. She is a well-known Communist in 
Los Angeles and is of Rumanian birth. 
Myr. Lewis C. Frank, Jr., a member of the 
national planning committee of AVC, is 
also public relations director of the 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee, a well-known Communist front. 
Mandel Lieberman was suspended from 
the University of California because of 
participation in radical activities on the 
campus. The Communist Party report 
on party policy in the veterans’ field 
published in January of this year brags 
on the American Veterans Committee 
and brands the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars as reac- 
tionaries. 

The AVC is generally regarded as a 
veterans’ auxiliary of the CIO-Political 
Action Committee. Scores of the mem- 
bership of the two organizations over'ap. 
It has joined with the Communist Party 
and with the CIO-PAC in sponsorship of 
various parades, meetings, and propa- 
ganda stunts. 

Only about 60,000 of the 12,600,000 
veterans of World War II permit them- 
selves to be associated with the AVC. 
The Communist Party magazine devoted 
to Marxism, Leninism, and Stalinism, 


published in New York City, has these 
kind words for the American Veterans 
Committee. It says: 

The progressive character of the AVC holds 
great significance for the future of the vet- 
erans in the United States. Its policy con- 
stitutes a minimum program on which pro- 
gressive veterans can collaborate to preserve 
the peace, and stands in fundamental con- 
trast to the reactionary imperialist program 
cf the American Legion, the VFW, Catholic 
War Veterans— 


And so forth. This same Communist 
magazine advocates active participation 
in coming elections, with AVC chapters 
to concentrate on getting out the vet- 
eran vote and setting up so-called inde- 
pendent veterans’ committees to cam- 
paign for progressive candidates. 

Warnings have been issued about the 
AVC from authoritative sources. A 
front-page editorial in Stars and Stripes 
told of the AVC convention at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and said that whether the 
delegates were moderately left-wing, 
extra left-wing, radical, Red, Commu- 
nist, or left of center, as they were vari- 
ously described, it is apparent that too 
many of them were too far to the left to 
suit the sensibilities and patriotic in- 
stincts of most of the men and women 
who gave so much to save America from 
its enemies. 

Recently Commander in Chief Joseph 
M. Stack, of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, calling attention to the operation 
of hosts of persons and organizations 
hewing to the Communist line, said: 

Earl Browder has just returned with advice 
from his Russian friends and we ought to 
watch his future activities very closely. Com- 
munists don't approve of our form of gov- 
ernment and when they advocate its over- 
throw by force and violence, that’s treason. 
If there aren’t sufficient laws under which to 
prosecute them, then let’s promote laws 
under which we can stop them, 


Referring to AVC—American Veterans 
Committee—Commander Stack said: 


They're not a veterans’ organization. Their 
membership includes nonveterans and many 
of their members are so far to the left that 
a survey should be made to determine just 
what they do stand for. One thing I am 
convinced of—the AVC does not and cannot 
speak for the veterans of World War II. The 
organization which I have the honor to repre- 
sent—the Veterans of Foreign Wars—stands 
today as the organization selected above all 
others by more than 1,750,000 men who 
fought overseas in the struggle against the 
Axis Powers. I object strenuously to any or- 
ganization not composed of veterans and not 
dedicated to the principles of Americanism, 
national security, and veterans’ benefits, set- 
ting itself up as a spokesman for the veterans, 


In a recent speech before the twenty- 
fifth State convention of the Wisconsin 
VFW, Louis E. Starr, national senior vice 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, said that the newly organ- 
ized AVC is not a veterans group. He 
referred to it as a Communist organiza- 
tion and said: 

It is apparent that funds for its support 
come from sources outside this country. 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has quite a file on the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee, its background 
and its activities. These un-American, 
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imported ideas heretofore used only by 
the Communist party and the CIO-PAc 
are showing up all over America. The 
various chapters of the organization are 
instructed in the technique most suc- 
cessful in making life miserable for q 
Congressman. Among the 23 sugges. 
tions, one is to swamp newspapers with 
“Letters to the Editor.” Another is to 
picket Congressmen’s homes and places 
of business, another to telephone Con- 
gressmen and get others to call inces- 
santly. Another is to put out leafiets 
distorting his voting record and to make 
him appear ridiculous or as an inflation- 
ist Congressman. Another is to hang 
him in effigy. They point out that it is 
good publicity to slow burn a Congress- 
man. Another is to round up disabled 
veterans for parades, put them in bar- 
rels, etcetera. Another technique is to 
publicly challenge Congressmen to come 
out to a public questioning on the issue 
“Did you or did you not vote to smash 
price control?” 

If the people are wise to the purpose 
of the AVC, the voters of America are not 
and will not be fooled by the American 
Veterans Committee which is neither 
American nor a committee of veterans. 
Our people today resent the veteran be- 
ing used as a shield for such activities. 
The people want to put an end to the 
controls, confusion, corruption, and 
communism which 16 years of New Deal 
majority in Congress have brought us. 


Policies for Education in American 
Democracy 
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Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tain definite and specific responsibilities 
rest upon the Government, the public, 
and the school teacher in order to instill 
into our youth the proper and fundamen- 
tal truths of democracy and knowledge 
of how this Nation may remain free and 
thereby set the example for other nations 
to follow. 

Too little attention has been given to 
the public school system by the public as 
a whole. Too much trust has been placed 
in the hands of some of the directors of 
our public schools who may have been 
influenced by new ideas and ideals which 
on the surface look good but which lead 
away from fundamentals and eventually 
become popular and attractive, but are 
not good for instilling good education in 
our youth. 

These new and attractive ideas and 
ideals are the channels through which 
communism, fascism, and other unde- 
sirable beliefs and philosophies find their 
way into the impressionable minds of our 
young people. 

We must guard against these invasions 
of our school systems. Here is the result 
of study on this subject by the National 
Educational Association, which should be 








read and studied by all Members of Con- 
gress and the citizens of the Nation: 


POLICIES FOR EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


To each party involved in the conduct of 
public education—the Government, the edu- 
cational profession, and the people—belong 
appropriate responsibilities and obligations. 

The fundamental responsibility of demo- 
eratic government is to establish the frame- 
work and the broad conditions for the edu- 
cation of freemen. The Government should 
guarantee to the educational profession free- 
dom and opportunity for the intelligent and 
loyal discharge of its duties. The responsi- 
bilities of government are: 

1. To establish a special authority for the 
general conduct of the public school. 

2.To provide generous and sustained 
financial support of the educational under- 
taking. (The loyalties of a people to the 
democratic faith can perhaps be most readily 
and effectively measured by their efforts to 
equalize the opportunities of organized edu- 
cation.) 

3. To provide for the broad, thorough, and 
democratic training of teachers. 

4. To safeguard the integrity of the teacher 
and encourage him to grow to his full stature. 

5. To restrain the use of governmental 
power affecting the educational program. 

In order that the teacher (every member of 
the educational profession) may discharge his 
responsibility in the education of freemen, 
he must: 

1. Maintain a steadfast loyalty to the 
democratic faith. 

2. Achieve and sustain high professional 
competence. 

3. Participate actively in shaping educa- 
tional policy and providing educational lead- 
ership for community, State, and Nation. 

4. Establish and maintain a condition of 
mutual trust, understanding, and sympathy 
with the people. 

The people—the public, the citizens, the 
parents—quite apart from their relations to 
government, have heavy responsibilities in 
the establishment and maintenance of a pro- 
gram of demoeratic education. The major 
obligations of the people are: 

1. To achieve a more adequate understand- 
ing of the nature of the problem of rearing 
a generation in the democratic faith. 

2. To guard public education against the 
attacks of powerful minorities seeking to con- 
trol the schools. 

3. To establish and maintain a condition of 
mutual trust, understanding, and sympathy 
with the teacher. 

(The chairman and members of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission are appointed 
by the National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators.) 





OPA, Its Friends and Foes 
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Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, it is doubtful if any other sub- 
ject, both during and since the cessa- 
tion of actual warfare, has caused as 
much discussion as price controls, the 
New Deal personification of planned 
economy, commonly referred to as OPA. 
The reason for such universal concern 
and interest is not surprising. The for- 
mer OPA Administrator, Chester Bowles, 
used to boast that there were more than 
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8,000,000 items under his price-control 
system. Therefore, it affected the pro- 
duction, distribution, and prices of al- 
most everything the people had to eat, 
wear, and use for shelter. Hence OPA 
and its multiplied thousands of orders 
and directives came home to all of our 
citizens and determined their varied ac- 
tivities. Naturally OPA had its friends 
and foes. 

Let us classify and name some of its 
friends and its enemies. Let us see to 
which group we belong. Let us see which 
group we like best and whether we would 
prefer to live with and claim as our ideal 
friends and most intimate associates the 
friends or the enemies of OPA. What 
are the principles underlying the think- 
ing and the arguments of the friends of 
OPA? What are the fundamental rea- 
sons of those who oppose price controls? 
Which is the American way? 

First, we might say that there are two 
general classes of OPA friends. There 
are the conscientious believers in a sys- 
tem of price controls and there are those 
who have ulterior motives for advocating 
such a system of economy. 

Among those who conscientiously be- 
lieve the system is sound may be men- 
tioned the theorists, the brain trusters, 
and the like. Then there are the low- 
salaried and the white-collared groups. 
The theorists and the brain trusters are 
not practical. They have never had to 
meet Saturday-night pay rolls. They do 
not know how to conduct a successful 
business. They are not experienced in 
that line, but usually spend their lives 
concocting some scheme or pretty theory, 
and they. are not to be censured too 
much, for they usually are conscientious. 
The low-salaried groups and the so- 
called white-collared army are more 
practical. They have felt the squeeze. 
They are generally between the nether 
and the hether millstones. They are de- 
serving of sympathy and serious consid- 
eration. When their money is cheap 
and commodities are high, they and their 
families are deprived of many of the 
biessings of life. They likewise are con- 
scientious and speak because they have 
experienced the pain and the pangs of 
economic maladjustment and upheavals. 

Among the friends of OPA, we have 
the plamned-economy group. By and 
large, they are the New Dealocrats, the 
bureaucrats, and those who want to do 
our thinking. They are death-bent upon 
directing all of our activities and cir- 
cumscribing our possibilities. They want 
to tell us what we can and cannot do, 
which is un-American. In an article, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, in her-syndicated column, 
My Day, of April 30, 1946, said: 

It has been a long fight to put the control 


of our economic system in the hands of the 
Government. 


This group is apparently determined 
that the American system of representa- 
tive government, which has made us the 
greatest nation on earth, shall revert to 
some form of planned economy and regi- 
mentation of the people. This would be 
a reversion, for the kings and tyrants of 
old gave the orders which their subjects 
must obey. In this country, under our 
system, our forefathers were determined 
that we should have no kings, tyrants, or 
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dictators, and that there should be no 
subjects. They were determined that the 
law should not come from the ruler down 
to the people but should go from the 
people up to their officers who should be 
their public servants, and not their dic- 
tators in any sense of the word. 

Mrs. Roosevelt further said in refer- 
ring to Chester Bowles, then Stabiliza- 
tion Director, and Paul Porter, then Price 
Administrator, and the present head of 
the OPA, that they were “doing their 
best,” and that “without the support of 
the people these two men will be defeated 
by the representatives of the people.” 

In other words, Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
planned economy group advocate a form 
of government and the rule of the peo- 
ple in this country by persons appointed 
by the President, by bureaucrats like 
Chester: Bowles and Paul Porter, instead 
of by representatives elected by the 
people. 

Among the friends of the OPA, we 
must not overlook the socialistic and the 
communistic minded. Those in Congress 
who apparently fall into this classifica- 
tion, are almost unanimously in favor 
of planned economy and therefore of 
price controls and OPA. Likewise, that 
group of our citizens who have never 
been satisfied with the American prin- 
ciple of government, but would substi- 
tute some form of socialism, communism, 
or statism for our plan, strongly be- 
friend OPA. 

Then, we have the New Deal puppets 
and the administration ballyhoo boys 
and the camp followers of the New Deal 
administration. As might be expected, 
they champion the New Deal program, 
and especially the OPA, as does their 
leader, the President. Many of these 
are bureaucrats from the word go. 
When OPA legislation was pending there 
were pressure groups at work in Wash- 
ington. On every hand the Memters of 
Congress were besieged by the bureau- 
crats. The high salaried and the low 
salaried a:aong the 34,000 employees of 
the OPA, and the employees and repre- 
sentatives of other bureaus, packed the 
galleries of the House of Representa- 
tives and called the Members by tele- 
phone, insisting upon continuation, ex- 
tension, and revival of OPA. In fact, 
the only pressure groups in evidence 
here were these bureaucrats. 

We must not forget the gullibles, those 
who prefer not to think for themselves 
but to follow the thinking and the lead- 
ership, blindfolded, goose stepping as it 
were. They are the type who generally 
make up the mob, and mob psychology 
is always dangerous. It is never de- 
pendable, except to make bad matters 
worse. 

We cannot forget the credulous. They 
are conscientious. They always want 
to think that whoever is in control is 
right and has a proper motive for every- 
thing that is done. They are more to 
be pitied than condemned. 

Among the leading advocates of price 
controls and of OPA were the labor 
racketeers and union bosses. They are 
generally selfish and do not consider the 
welfare of the rank and file of the mem- 
bers of their organizations as much as 
they do of their own personal interests 
and self-aggrandizement. They always 
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boast of being able to deliver the votes 
of their members on election day. Of 
all people who should be most seriously 
opposed to a planned economy, it is the 
rank and file of labor. Where they al- 
ready have had planned economy, such 
as in Russia and Germany, we have seen 
slave labor and not a system cf free 
labor such as laborers have enjoyed 
throughout the history of this country, 
until the New Deal, and planned econ- 
omy programs have sought to put labor 
in a strait-jacket. 

But perhaps the truest friend and the 
most insidious and ardent supporter of 
the OPA was the black-marketer. The 
OPA created the opportunity for the 
black-marketer, and he walked in boldly 
and tock charge ofthe situation. He 
heartlessly profiteered off of the people. 
He enriched himself at the expense of 
the public. He seized upon their de- 
pravity created by the New Deal phi- 
losophy of scarcity and supplied the 
wants of the people at outrczccus 
prices. The black-marketer reveled 
and prospered when the people were 
subjected to the consequences of the New 
Dealirium as expressed in the planned 
economy of price controls. 

But thanks to the American spirit and 
principles of free and competitive enter- 
prise, those who cherish the American 
ideals of government and business, may 
well be classed as the foes or enemies 
of OPA. They want to be let alone. 
They tolerated regimentation, OPA, and 
a lot of other things, while the war was 
in progress. But during peacetimes, 
they cannot be made to believe that the 
system of government devised by our 
forefathers was wrong or is now out- 
moded. 

Principles are immutable. They do 
not change. They are the same yester- 
day, today, and forever. If a repre- 
sentative government was sound in 
1776, it is sound in 1946, and will con- 
tinue to be. If this country prospered 
and its citizens were the happiest peo- 
ple on the face of the earth and the 
standard of living was higher than in 
any other country in the world, it must 
have been due largely to the American 
principle of government and economy. 

_ If we have been successful in war and in 
peace, as we have been, why clamor for 
a change? If our people have enjoyed 
a greater measure of freedom than any 
other people, why rob them of this herit- 
age? If our citizens have thought for 
themselves, depended upon their own 
initiative, and have gone about their own 
business, without intricate, befuddling, 
and bureaucratic and dictatorial con- 
trols and regimentation, to the envy of 
the rest of the world, why try to persuade 
them to change their course? 

In a word, the enemies of price con- 
trols, OPA, of planned economy and 
all the whole New Deal program of re- 
striction and regimentation, including 
bureaucracy gone to seed, are those free- 
dom-loving Americans, those patriotic 
boys who were told that they were fight- 
ing in World War II against the very 
principles that the New Deal is trying to 
foist upon us. The enemies of OPA are 
the farmers and the businessmen who 
want to conduct their own affairs, with- 
out having to obtain a permit from some 
bureau every time they undertake to do 


anything. They want to produce what 
their own ingenuity suggests. They want 
to market the products of their labor in 
an open and competitive market. They 
know that there is no man nor sei of 
men who can devise a scheme for han- 
diing the business of every individual. 
They know more about how to handle 
their own affairs than some hair-brained 
theorist appointed directly or indirectly 
by the President. By exverience they 
have learned how to solve their own 
problems. They don’t want snoopers and 
political parasites and tax-eaters inter- 
fering with them at every turn. The 
enemies of OPA demand American free- 
dom from governmental intervention 
and control. 


Railroad Retirement, Disability, and Un- 


employment Benefits Under Crosser 
Bill, H. R. 1362 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Speaker, the question of what shall 
be our future policy with respect to so- 
cial security is one of the outstanding 
questions of today. Already forward 
steps have been taken. In no field of 
industry, however, has there been so 
great a forward movement as in the 
railroad industry. The Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and the Unemployment 
Compensation Act provide benefits for 
railroad workers far in advance of bene- 
fits provided for workers in any other 
industry. I am happy in the thought 
that, as a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I have had a part in the draft- 
ing of such legislation, and an active 
participant in its passage. 

During the present session of Congress 
much time and effort have been expended 
by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in the consideration of ad- 
ditional benefits for railroad workers. 
NECESSITY FOR FINANCIALLY SOUND RETIREMENT 

AND DISABILITY FUND 


Before creating additional benefits, or, 
determining the exact amount of taxes 
to be levied on workers and their em- 
ployers, it was necessary and proper to 
determine whether the existing retire- 
ment fund, out of which present benefits 
are paid, was actuarially and financially 
sound. This is a matter of prime im- 
portance. It was all the more necessary 
because on two separate occasions the 
Railroad Retirement Board in annual 
reports stated that the retirement fund 
was not actuarially sound from the 
standpoint of the future. Every actuary, 
whether representing the brotherhoods 
or the employers, was of the same opin- 
ion. It was, therefore, agreed by repre- 
sentatives of men and management that 
it would be neessary to raise existing 
rates to insure the solvency of the fund. 

I gave deep and serious study to this 
important matter. I felt, in the interest 
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of the men and women who looked for. 
ward to the benefits of retirement in 
their old age, that there should be yo 
doubt left as to the solvency of the fund 
out of which their benefits were to be 
paid. This, in my opinion was too seyj- 
ous a matter to leave in doubt. Workers 
should not be put in the position of con- 
tributing to a fund for old age, disabil- 
ity or other benefits only to find, when 
the time arrived for them to reap the 
benefits that the fund was insecure anq 
payments of benefits doubtful or impos- 
sible. 

I was not as sure as I would like to be 
with respect to the future effect on the 
funds, out of which payment would be 
made, under the provisions of the Crosser 
bill—H. R. 1362. I therefore gave my 
wholehearted support to committee 
amendments as I was convinced after 
careful study that the taxes, with limita- 
tion of benefits, as provided for in the 
committee amendments would certainly 
and surely provide strong, sound, and 
sufficient retirement, unemployment, and 
disability funds under all foreseeable 
conditions. 


REDUCTION OF RETIREMENT AGE FOR WOMEN 


Another improvement over existing law 
which I favored was that lowering the 
age of retirement for women workers. 
Under existing law both males and fe- 
males at age of 65, irrespective of length 
of service, and, at age 60-65 after 30 years 
of service, but with a cut-back of one- 
eightieth for each month under 65, are 
entitled to retirement benefits. 

Under the new law women may retire 
at age of 60 with full benefits and without 
any cut-back. Under the Crosser bill, 
representing the viewpoint of the repre- 
sentatives of the several brotherhoods, 
the reduction of the age of male workers 
was left without change at this time. 
VAST IMPROVEMENT IN DISABILITY RETIREMENT 

PROVISIONS 


The new law provides a considerable 
change with respect to disability retire- 
ment. The existing law provided for 
disability retirement for persons with 30 
or more years of service who becorhe 
totally and permanently disabled—occu- 
pational or otherwise—regardlees of age. 
If the worker, however, had less than 30 
years of service he could claim a pension 
at age 60, subject to a reduction or cui- 
back for each month under 65. 

Under the new law individuals dis- 
abled—occupational or otherwise—for 
work in any regular employment after 
age 60 or with 10 years of service are 
entitled to retirement with no cut-back, 
and, individuals disabled—cccupational 
or otherwise—for work in regular rail- 
road occupation after age 60 or with 20 
years of service, and who have a cur- 
rent connection with the raflroad in- 
dustry—not less than 12 months’ serv- 
ice during last 30 consecutive calendar 
months—are likewise entitled to retire- 
ment for disability. Of course, it is to 
be understood that rights to compensa- 
tion under existing Federal and State 
employers’ liability laws continue in ef- 
fect for disabilities incurred in perform- 
ance of duties. 

MINIMUM RETIREMENT BENEFITS INCREASED 


The new law also provides an increase 
in the amount of minimum retirement 
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benefits. Existing law provides for $40 
per month, except that if monthly com- 
pensation is less than $50, the pension 
shall be 80 percent of the monthly com- 
pensation. If such 80 percent is less 
than $20, the pension shall be $20 or 
the same amount of the monthly com- 
pensation, whichever is less. 

Under the new law the minimum is 
fixed by multiplying $3 by the number of 
years of service, or $50, or the monthly 
compensation, whichever is the least. 
Individuals must have a current connec- 
tion with the railroad industry and not 
less than 5 years of service. The Crosser 
bill, H. R. 1362, as passed by Congress 
and approved by the President made no 
provision for an increase in the maxi- 
mum amount of pension. 

IMPROVED SURVIVOR AND DEATH BENEFITS 


The new bill provides another im- 
provement over existing law, which I 
favored, and, which was especially desir- 
ed by the railroad workers, namely, pro- 
vision for survivors, annuities, as a mat- 
ter of right, to widows, dependent chil- 
dren and dependent parents of deceased 
railroad employees. To fully appreciate 
the increased benefits provided this class 
of survivors a comparison of the provi- 
sions of the new law with those of the old 
law will prove most helpful. 

Under existing law the retiring em- 
ployee had the option of converting his 
prospective pension into a so-called joint 
and survivor pension. Under this ar- 
rangement the employee by accepting a 
somewhat reduced pension payable to 
himself for life, could assure a life pen- 
sion thereafter to his surviving widow. 
The combined actuarial value of the two 
pensions being the same as that of his 
own basic pension. If the employee 
should die before or after retirement a 
cash refund would be made to his bene- 
ficiaries of all the pay-roll taxes paid by 
him, plus an allowance for interest, less 
the sum of any pensions paid to him to 
the date of his death. This provision for 
survivor benefits in the old law has not 
been popular, or, considered desirable by 
the workers, if we are to judge by the 
small percentage of them who accepted 
its provisions. 

The new law as passed by Congress 
eliminates both option of joint survivor- 
ship annuity and the cash death benefit 
refund of the old act. It substitutes in 
lieu thereof a system of benefits to sur- 
viving widows, dependent children and 
cependent parents, Similar to such ben- 
efits now provided by the Social Secu- 
rity Act, but increased by 25 percent 
above those provided by that act, amd a 
lump sum death benefit about 50 per- 
cent greater than provided by the So- 
cial Security Act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS INCREASED 


The new law provides additional un- 
employment benefits. Under the old 
law the maximum benefit period for 
unemployment was 20 weeks; the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit was $20; and, the 
minimum weekly benefit was $8.75. Un- 
der the new law the maximum benefit 
period has been increased to 26 weeks; 
the maximum weekly benefit has been 
increased to $25; and, the minimum 
weekly benefit remains at $8.75. 


SICKNESS AND MATERNITY BENEFITS 


The new law changes the concept of 
unemployment as embodied in present 
law by expanding it to include individu- 
al unemployment by reason of sickness 
or accident in no way caused by or re- 
lated to railroad employment. Disabil- 
ity from pregnancy and maternity is 
provided for. These benefits would be 
paid in the same amount and for the 
same duration as the liberalized benefits 
for occupational unemployment. Both 
unemployment and sickness benefits can 
be drawn in successive periods of the 
same benefit year. 

It will be readily understood that in- 
creased benefits such as I have outlined, 
as provided for in the new bill, will cost 
more money, considerably more. And 
that increased taxes over and above 
those now paid, will be necessary. How- 
ever, representatives of the railroad 
brotherhoods insisted that the members 
of their organizations wanted the bene- 
fits the bill provided for and were willing 
to pay for them with increased taxes. 

During the consideration of the bill in 
the committee, and on the floor of the 
House there was considerable discussion 
and difference of opinion as to whether 
the taxes provided for in the Crosser bill, 
H. R. 1362, were sufficient to meet the ad- 
ditional expense incident to the in- 
creased and expanded benefits. These 
differences of opinion were not based 
upon the favorable or unfavorable atti- 
tude of the Members expressing them as 
to the desirability of granting increased 
benefits. Even those Members who voted 
against certain provisions in the Crosser 
bill did so because of a firm conviction 
that the taxes provided for in that bill 
would not and could not produce suffi- 
cient revenue to make certain and sure 
that the benefits provided for would al- 
ways be paid. These Members, and Iwas 
one of them, voted in the first instance 
for the committee bill as a substitute to 
the Crosser bill, H. R. 1362, because, in 
our opinion, after a most careful study, 
the committee bill gave greater security 
and assurance of payment of the bene- 
fits. 

In view of the fact that the House did 
not accept the committee amendments, 
I sincerely hope any doubts that I, or 
others, may have had with respect to the 
future security of some of the benefits 
provided in the bill will be found mis- 
taken. 

I voted for the Crosser bill in the form 
it finally came before the House, al- 
though I was of the opinion that the bill 
could and should have made more cer- 
tain the stability of the funds out of 
which the benefits are to be paid. How- 
ever, in any event my continuing inter- 
est in the welfare of railway workers is 
such that any future conditions that may 
require new, or, different treatment other 
than that provided for in the new bill, 
will have my thoughtful and sympathetic 
interest and support. It is my constant 
desire that the welfare of our railway 
workers may be given every possible con- 
sideration, and, that they may be ade- 
quately cared for whenever disability 
prevents their continued employment, or, 
age enables them to relinquish their em- 
ployment. 
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Bullies of the Ballot Box and Thieves of 
Elections in McMinn and Monroe Coun- 
ties, Tenn., Beaten and Routed in Bat- 
tle for Honest Elections and Fair 
Count—Returned Gi’s Triumph in 
Pitched Battle in Defense of Their 
Right To Vote—When Blackjacked, 
Gunned, Their Comrades Thrown in 
Jail, the Ballot Boxes Seized and Car- 
ried to the Jail and Courthouse by the 
Biggs-Cantrell Sheriff, Pat Mansfield, 
and His Armed Deputies, and by 
George Woods, Speaker of the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives, and 
by State Senator Paul Cantrell, the 
Veterans Fought and Won the All- 
Night Battle of August 1 and 2 for Law 
and Order and Honest Elections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no finer citizenship in the land than the 
vast majority of the people living in 
McMinn County. Tenn. McMinn is a 
great stock-raising, farming county. 
The people are cultured, law-abiding, 
and God-fearing. It is traversed by the 
Southern and Louisville & Nashville 
Railroads and by fine systems of Federal 
and State highways. Athens, the county 
College. There are prosperous manu- 
facturing plants in Niota, Englewood, 
and Athens. 

The people of the county are pas- 
sionately devoted to their country and 
in all wars have exceeded their quota in 
men sent to the battle fronts. 

The county is traditionally and strong- 
ly Republican. Ten years ago, the five 
Cantrell brothers, who in one way and 
another have grown rich, by their con- 
trol of the election machinery, force, and 
fraud, put Paul Cantrell in the sheriff’s 
office. This was accomplished with the 
aid of the notorious Burch Biggs, the 
brutal, corrupt boss of neighboring Polk 
County. Biggs alternates with his two 
Sons, Brovghton and Burch, Jr., in the 
sheriff’s office. Biggs and the Cantrelis 
are part and parcel and high ranking 
members of the Tennessee Democratic 
machine. They control the judge of the 

tate criminal court in these counties. 
They have for the past 10 years packed 
all grand and trial juries and have been 
able to shield themselves from prosecu- 
tion and to give complete protection to 
all of their confederates and partners in 
crime. These outlaws now are and have 
been in complete control of the elec- 
tion machinery in McMinn, Monroe, and 
Polk Counties for the past 10 years. 

In McMinn County, Ruel Webb and 
John Gate, stooges of the Cantrells, were 
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the two Democratic election commission- 
ers until in 1942, I, with the help of At- 
torney General Beecher Witt, drove them 
from cffice on an ouster suit. They were 
succeeded by the present two Democratic 
election commissioners, George Woods 
and Pat Mansfield. In every county in 
Tennessee, the Democratic controlled 
State board of election commissioners 
appoints two Democratic election com- 
missioners. The Republicans have one 
commissioner in each county. These 
two Democratic commissioners in each 
and every voting precinct in these coun- 
ties have always appointed a partisan of 
the Biggs-Cantrell machine as officer of 
ail elections. This officer controls the 
election. He places all ballots in the bal- 
lot box. When the polls close, it is his 
cuty to take the ballots out of the box 
and call aloud the names of the candi- 
dates in whose favor the voter has 
marked his ballot. The two Democratic 
election commissioners always appoint 
two of the three judges and one ¢: the 
two clerks at each precinct. It ‘3 thus 
seen that the Republicans have only one 
judge and one clerk. To make certain 
that the returns would be brought up in 
favor of the machine, it has habitually 
appointed as election officers, deputy 
sheriffs, policemen, justices of the peace, 
bootleggers, ex-convicts, and men who 
have committed murder, who through 
long experience have become expert elec- 
tion thieves. 

These men, while holding elections, 
have been armed with pistols and black- 
jacks. Despite the fact that the Ten- 
nessee law gives the electors of a precinct 
the right to enter the polling place to wit- 
ness the count, these armed election offi- 
cials have prevented by armed force any 
citizen from witnessing the count of the 
ballots. They have forced, at pistol 
point and with bludgeons, the Repub- 
lican judges to stand back 10 feet so 
that they could not detect the machine 
judge when he called Republican votes 
in favor of Democratic candidates. 
These armed Democratic election offi- 


cials have repeatedly carried the ballot - 


box from the polling places in Athens 
and Etowah to the jail, the courthouse, 
and the private banking houses of the 
Cantrells, where with guns they held the 
Republican officials and watchers on the 
outside of the building while they 
switched stuffed ballot boxes for the ones 
used to receive the votes cast by the 
voters. They have also stuffed the boxes 
with thousands of fraudulent votes on 
the pretext that they were the ballots of 
voters unavoidably absent from their 
homes on business on the day of elec- 
tion. These fraudulent ballots have 
been cast in the names of dead men, 
convicts in the penitentiary, nonresi- 
cents, and men who never even existed 
on this earth. 

In Polk County the two Democratic 
election commissioners are Broughton 
Biggs and his cousin, Hoyt Lillard. 
Free elections in that county for more 
than 10 years have been a thing of the 
past. The Russian-controlled elections 
in Poland and the Balkans are models 
of the democratic process compared to 
what goes on in Polk. 

In Monroe County, J. W. Bayless and 
J.B. Watson are the Democratic election 
commissioners, I have put a crimp in 


their style. In 1942, I put their boss, 
W. O. Brakebill, out of the sheriff’s office 
for his open bribery of voters and for 
his conspiracy with these two men and 
others, in the wholesale violation of the 
election laws. Two brothers whose votes 
were stolen by these men while the two 
boys were serving in the Pacific have 
sued Bayless and Watson in the United 
States District Court at Knoxville, Tenn., 
for robbing them of their vetes in the 
November 1944 Presidential and con- 
gressional election. 

The returned GI’s on Thursday, Au- 
gust 1, last week led the people of Mon- 
roe County to a sweeping victory in 
which a full slate of Republican officers 
was elected. 

During the war, while more than 3,500 
boys from McMinn County were serving, 
fighting, being wounded and killed all 
over the world, the Biggs-Cantrell ma- 
chine, bloated with official graft running 
into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, drunk with power and emboldened 
by the absence of the young men, kicked, 
cuffed, slugged, shot and robbed the fa- 
thers and mothers of these boys in every 
election held from 1940 to and including 
the November 1944 election. 

To make the stealing easier, the Can- 
trells in 1941 redistricted McMinn 
County reducing the civil districts to 
three and abolished ten rural voting pre- 
cincts, reducing the voting precincts 
from 22 to 12, thus forcing the Republi- 
cans who resided in the remote county 
precincts to travel over mud roads from 
10 to 15 miles to Etowah to vote where 
their votes could be more easily stolen. 


THE BATTLE OF ATHENS OF AUGUST 1 AND 2 


The Biggs-Cantrell machine was all 
set to repeat previous steals against the 
GI ticket for county offices on Thursday, 
August 1. 

The returned members of the armed 
forces had nominated five candidates 
for county offices: 

First. For sheriff, Knox Henry, 33- 
year-old veteran of the European cam- 
paign, a Republican. 

Second. For trustee, Frank Car- 
michael, 29-year-old son of a farmer 
who rose from the ranks to become a 
major in the European theater. He 
wears the Purple Heart. He is a Demo- 
crat. 

Third. For county-court clerk, George 
(Gump) Painter, a 33-year-old Demo- 
crat, a Pacific veteran of 39 months’ 
service. 

Fourth. For circuit-court clerk, 
William (Bill) Hamby, 29-year-old Dem- 
ocrat, former captain in the Army. 

Fifth. For register of deeds, Charlie 
Pickle, 52-year-old veteran .of World 
War I, a Republican. 

These boys “shelled the woods.” They 
waged an active campaign. Paul Can- 
trell, who had served three terms as 
sheriff from 1936 to 1942, and as State 
senator from 1942 to 1946, was again a 
candidate for sheriff to succeed Sheriff 
Pat Mansfield, who, along with George 
Woods, comprised the Democratic ma- 
jority of the all-powerful election com- 
mission. Woods was a candidate to 
succeed himself as representative in the 
lower house of the legislature, and Pat 
Mansfield was a candidate for the State 
senate. 
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Beginning prior to the November 1944 
election until July 24 of this good year 
I had placed in the hands of the United 
States Department of Justice 1,000 aff. 
davits of McMinn County citizens estab. 
lishing a conspiracy to violate the Fed. 
eral laws protecting the elective fran. 
chise on the part of George Woods, 
Pat Mansfield, and the election officers 
appointed by them to hold the Novem- 
ber 1944 Presidential and congressional 
election. I had repeatedly stressed the 
facts of said conspiracy and its con- 
summation in conversations, and corre- 
spondence with representatives of the 
Department of Justice and in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD. Though almost 2 
years have elapsed, no indictments have 
ever been prepared and submitted to a 
Federal grand jury. 

I pointed out in the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of this year, on 
pages A4368 and A4369, the fact that 
George Woods and Pat Mansfield had 
appointed men with criminal records, 
who were experienced election thieves 
and gunmen, to hold the August 1, 1946, 
election to select county officers. 

They appointed old offenders, “studied 
in the arts of hell, in wickedness refined” 
to hold the election in Etowah, in Athens, 
and all over the county. They had the 
aid of the State officials, armed members 
of the highway patrol and Horace (Bis- 
cuit) Ferris, foreman of a State prison 
camp, was among the appointees. More 
than 200 armed thugs, some of them im- 
ported from other counties and States, 
swarmed around the polls in the polling 
places and intimidated the voters, Re- 
publican election judges, clerks, and 
watchers. GI veterans who had lost 
arms, who had been wounded, and who 
had faced death on the battlefields had 
shotguns and pistols stuck in their stom- 
achs and pistols jabbed in their ribs, 
and others were beaten with blackjacks 
until they were insensible. These out- 
rages were perpetrated by the armed 
satellites of the machine while Pat Mans- 
field, Paul Cantrell, and George Woods 
were in command of this planned rape of 
the ballot box and murderous assault on 
veterans. 

Leslie Dooley, ex-soldier, who lost his 
left hand in the fighting in Africa, on 
August 2, in GI headquarters, shocked a 
group of out-of-town newspapermen 
with his recital cf how a McMinn County 
deputy beat up his fellow worker at the 
polls on August 1. 

It was about 1 p. m. and in the little 
Dixie Cafe, twelfth precinct voting place, 
when Deputy Minis Wilburn slugged 
young Bob Harrod, Dooley said. 

Bob was election judge in that precinct for 
the GI ticket, and I was the appointed watch- 
er. We had watched all day while they voted 
them without poll-tax receipts, boys too 
young to vote and everything else. But we 


had only one challenge because we wanted 
to avoid trouble. 

Then in came a woman who told Wilburn 
(election judge for the precinct) that “I 
haven’t got my poll tax.” He replied, “That's 
all right; I know you're on the certified list 
and I know you got a poll-tax receipt for I 
gave it to you myself.” 

Bob ran down the registration list and 
couldn’t find this woman’s name. The 
woman went on marking her ballot, gave it 
to Wilburn and he started to drop it into the 
box. “Now wait a minute,” Bob said, grab- 
bing at Minis’ hand. 









Wilburn yelled, “——— you, you been giv- 
ing us trouble all day.” He wrapped the 
strap to his blackjack around his wrist and 
hit Bob so hard in the head with it that 
it just split his head open. He hit him 
several times in the face with the blackjack 
as he went down and then when he was down 
he kicked him in the face. 

Wilburn turned on me then, backed me 
into a corner and said, “You want some of 
this?” I said, “No, sir.” Then they threw 
Harrod into the jail. 


Other former soldiers in the room 
chimed in to say Wilburn was the “bully 
of the force” and had picked on ex-GI’s 
repeatedly. 

Wilburn’s throat was slashed near the 
jail soon after the deputies’ surrender 
this morning. The cut was not serious. 

Tom Gillespie, a respected Negro 
farmer, was driven away from the poll- 
ing place in Athens where he had gone 
to vote and was slugged and shot in the 
back by a Cantrell thug, Windy Wyse, 
armed and hired to help steal the elec- 
tion. 

Three GI election officers and watchers 
were put in jail because they sought to 
inspect a ballot box before the voting 
began and endeavored to challenge open 
violations of the law by the Cantrell 
armed election officials. These are the 
vets thrown into jail, held all day and 
refused bond: Felix Harrod, clerk; Tom 
Dooley, judge for the GI ticket; and 
Walter Ellis, watcher for the GI’s. The 
deputy sheriffs, led by State Senator 
Paul Cantrell and Sheriff Pat Mansfield, 
threatened to kill these boys unless their 
GI buddies called off their effort to stop 
the steal; but the boys were out to stop 
election stealing once and for all and 
kept up the fight. 

During the day, a band of seven armed, 
imported thugs attacked Republican 
Election Commissioner Otto Kennedy 
and his two brothers, J. P. and C. O., both 
of Knoxville. The Kennedy boys do 
not know fear; they disarmed and sent 
these thugs out of town. When the 
battle broke, Otto Kennedy, a grand- 
father, directed the GI’s in their night 
long victorious fight for free, honest elec- 
tions. 

The armed thugs commanded by Paul 
Cantrell and Pat Mansfield drew no dis- 
tinction between the Negro farmer Tom 
Gillespie and the GI’s and their mothers. 

[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times] 
WoMEN IN MCMINN ARE ORDERED OvT—OP- 

FICIALS REFUSE TO ALLOW THEM To SEE 

CouUNTING 

ATHENS, TENN., August 1—McMinn County 
women’s committees who went to the polls at 
closing time were refused (not politely, they 
said) their request that they be allowed to 
witness the count of the ballots. 

Mrs. H. A. Vestal led a group of parent- 
teacher members and representatives of 
other clubs to the eleventh precinct, located 
in the city water commission’s Office on 
Jackson Street, just off Courthouse Square. 
She reported that the five of them voted 
near closing time, then asked to remain for 
the counting. Carl Neil, she said, bluntly 
told them to “get out.” She identified Neil 
as “an election official and Cantrell hench- 
man, who received the ballots from the 
voters and put them in the boxes.” 

TOLD TO GET OUT 

Mrs. Vestal said she asked Neil: “Do we 
not have the right as citizens to see the vote 
counted?” Neil, she declared, did not answer 
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her on this point, “but very impolitely told 
*~ 20 get out.” 

Mrs. Vestal declared she wanted to stick 
it out, but saw that this would cause “her 
baby,” a GI election clerk, to start a fight. 
Her baby is 25-year-old James Ed Vestal, 
who an hour later crashed his way out of 
the locked voting place when, he said, he was 
denied the right to witness the counting. 

Mrs. Vestal explained she and other Athens 
women this morning organized an effort to 
witness the counting. “We knew we'd be 
thrown out,” she said, “but we thought it 
might be useful to show in a possible trial 
about this outrage that we were denied this 
right.” 

With Mrs. Vestal to the eleventh precinct 
voting place went Mrs. Bill Cook, Miss Mabel 
Brown, Mrs. A. D. Toomey, and Mrs. Bill 
Harrell. 


In this travesty on elections, they were 
equally brutal in their abuse of the lead- 
ing white women of Athens and their 
soldier sons. They did not like the 
presence of the Republican clerks and 
women who were witnessing the count. 
They embarrassed the professional elec- 
tion thieves. 

Election Judge and Deputy Sheriff 
Carl Neil, pistol on hip, ordered Mrs. H. 
A. Vestal and five other women to leave 
the polls. 

“Get out,” said Neil. 

The women stood their ground. “We 
have a right to watch you count the 
ballots,” one said. 

“Go on, get out of here,” shouted Neil, 
and the women filed out, protesting. 

This was not enough. Four GI’s re- 
mained to keep the ballot thieves in line. 
They were James Edward Vestal (Mrs. 
Vestal’s son) , Charles Scott, Jr., Charley 
Hyde, and J. P. Cartwright. The ma- 
chine had six of its bigger biceps boys 
there, three wearing sidearms. The GI’s 
later told the following story: 

Deputy Neil then ordered Cartwright 
and Hyde to “go up in the front and sit 
down.” 

COULD NOT SEE THE COUNT 


They said they could not see the count 
from there. “Go on up front and sit 
down,” snarled a muscular thug, “you 
don’t have to see us count ’em.” 

Cartwright said he would not stay if he 
could not witness the count, so he and 
Hyde left. 

When they emerged, a roar of anger 
went up from the hundreds of citizens 
across the street. The eight or nine 
deputies in front of the waterworks office 
fingered their weapons. Charles Scott, 
Sr., sent word in to his son and Vestal to 
“come on out. We don’t want you boys 
alone in there with.those gangsters.” 

The two veterans told the six Cantrell 
men they were leaving. “Sit down, you’re 
staying right here,” they were ordered. 

They sat down. A few minutes later, 
Scott told the machine politicians again 
that they were leaving. At this, the ma- 
chine men barricaded the ex-GI’s behind 
a counter and locked the door. 

“We jumped on the counter, climbed 
over it and tried to get out. The door 
was locked,” Vestal said, “and Charlie 
hit it with hic shoulder. They were right 
at us and trying to slug us with knucks 
and their guns. He broke the glass and 
we stumbled through. Charlie was cut 
around the shoulders. I got cut a little, 
too, and fell down coming through the 
door.” 
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The door was a sheet of plate glass 
set in a wood frame. 

As the veterans fell in the street, 
Wyse—trying for his second knockout 
of the day—drew a bead on Vestal’s back. 
Women screamed and the crowd fanned 
back. Only the intervention of a saner 
deputy prevented further bloodshed. 

Meanwhile, the deputies made menac- 
ing gestures with their weapons and kept 
the crowd at bay. 

“Throw down your damn guns and 
we will give you a fight,” yelled one GI. 
And a deputy countered, offering to “fight 
anybody” with his fists. But behind 
him the cannoneers still waved their 
weapons. 

Several citizens broke from the crowd 
shouting, “Get your guns, boys, get your 
guns!” 

But further activity was forestalled 
when Chief Deputy Boe Dunn drove up 
and six men piled out. The deputies 
formed a cordon from the precinct to the 
door of the car and Dunn himself went in 
and stole the baliot box. At least 15 
pistols were trained on the citizens of 
Athens as the deputies rolled away with 
the ballot box. They went straight to 
the county jail. 

There was another ballot deportation. 
After the affair at the Essankay Tire 
Co.—described elsewhere in the Times— 
Sheriff Mansfield and some of his bottle- 
washers—armed with shotguns—con- 
voyed the twelfth precinct’s ballot box 
from the Dixie Cafe to the jail. It was 
6:35 p. m., and McMinn’s incumbents 
went to work on the ballots to make very, 
very certain that there will be no changes 
made. 

Vestal’s wounds were treated by Dr. 
C. O. Foree in the physician’s clinic. Two 
stitches were required to close the slash 
on his ankle. He also suifered a cut 
hand. 

Vestal was a first lieutenant in the 
Third Combat Engineers, Twenty-fourth 
Division. He was overseas 30 months, 
was hit by a Jap hand grenade once and 
wounded by artillery fire once. 

“How did today compare to fighting 
overseas?” he was asked. 

He was quiet for a minute. “Well, 
today it made you madder than it did 
over there. And it was closer range.” 

The sight of the bleeding Vestal and 
Scott coupled with the fact that Sheriff 
Mansfield and his armed hoodlums seized 
and carried the ballot boxes from the 
polling places two to the jail and one to 
the courthouse where the gang had car- 
ried them for the past 10 years to switch 
the boxes in which the ballots of the 
citizens had been voted for boxes stuffed 
by the machine wifh fraudulent ballots, 
set off the fireworks. 

Then the shooting started. All day 
long citizens and GI’s had been slugged, 
gunned, and bulldozed. Forebearance 
had ceased to be a virtue. The Gover- 
nor had turned a deaf ear to their ap- 
peal. The United States Department of 
Justice had refused to act. The State 
criminal court was in the grasp and 
under the control of the Cantrells. 
When the firing ceased, Sheriff Mans- 
field and his boss and owner, State Sen- 
ator Paul Cantrell, had fled down an 
alley deserting their armed forces. 
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Ralph Duggan, Republican lawyer and 
veteran naval officer, in the nick of time, 
by his coolness and presence of mind and 
understanding character, restored order. 
The GI’s took over, policed the county 
and maintained order until Monday 
when for the first time in 10 years an 
honest count of the ballots was had in 
McMinn County. Sheriff Mansfield re- 
signed, the county court, heretofore dom- 
inated by the Cantrells, elected Knox 
Henry, the newly elected GI candidate, 
sheriff. In the meantime, the GI’s had 
cleaned up the county, raiding the Can- 
trell-protected bootlegging and gambling 
joints, and bringing to the courthouse in 
Athens thousands of dollars worth of 
whiskey and slot machines. 

The Biggs-Cantrell machines sowed to 
the winds; they reaped the whirlwind, 
and at long last decency and honesty, 
liberty and law have returned to the fine 
county of McMinn and its neighboring 
county of Monroe. 





The Seventy-ninth Congress 





EXTENS"ON OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. LINK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include the following com- 
ments concerning the Seventy-ninth 
Congress: 

The Seventy-ninth Congress is ad- 
journing, and in the ears of its Members 
are still ringing the criticisms that were 
heaped upon it. It convened on January 
3, 1945, when our military fortunes were 
not so bright in Europe. The Battle of 
the Bulge was raging, but within a few 
months victory was ours, and with it 
came new problems, A few months later, 
the Japanese surrendered—and more 
problems were added. Peace brought 
reconversion difficulties. History offers 
no parallel to the conditions that have 
prevailed; yet, in the face of all of this, I 
would like to point to some of the high 
lights in the matter of legislation effected 
by this Congress—all of which was in 
spite of the opposition from the Repub- 
lican side. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress voted the 
United States into the United Nations; 
it provided UNRRA with billions of dol- 
lars to aid the starving peoples in coun- 
tries devastated by war; it approved 
loans to the nations*that fought by our 
side during the conflict. Perhaps its 
crowning glory was the establishment 
of an atomic commission for the control 
of atomic energy. This action has prac- 
tically outlawed the atomic bomb. In 
the home field, the Full Employment Act 
Was passed, which, for the first time, 
committed the Government to the task 
of maintaining high-level stability in em- 
ployment. This Congress also had the 


nerve to streamline itself; that is, to 
consolidate many of its committees and 
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in many other ways to make Congress a 
more efficient body. In doing this, many 
Congressmen subordinated themselves 
for the good of the entire legislative body. 
It was surprising—and to the everlasting 
credit of those of this Congress—that 
the reorganization bill was passed by an 
overwhelming vote on both sides. The 
Seventy-ninth Congress also set up the 
machinery for a just and lasting peace. 
It must be borne in mind that this Con- 
gress saw the end of fighting but not the 
beginning of peace. 

Truly speaking, this Congress has 
slowly been starting the wheels of prog- 
ress toward that acceleration that will 
eventually bring prosperity and peace, 
not only to cur own people but to the 
world. 

I am thankful and proud that it was 
my good fortune to have been a Member 
of this, the Seventy-ninth Congress of 
the United States. 





Unsound Railroad Retirement Legis!ation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE F,. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, in the early 
part of this Congress H. R. 1362 was in- 
troduced by Congressman CROSSER, pro=- 
posing amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and the Internal 
Revenue Code. ‘Thirty-one days of hear- 
ings were held upon this measure, and 


_almost an equal number of executive ses- 
‘sions in considering the matter by the 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. This bill was signed by the 
President and became a law on the 31st 
day of July 1946. 

It may be worth while to review some 
phases of this legislation, particularly 
from the standpoint of the beneficiaries, 
the employees of the carriers and their 
dependents. 

Early consideration of the bill dis- 
closed that it was so involved, so tech- 
nical, and so faulty in draftsmanship 
that proper preparation for enactment 
required much patient effort if we were 
to have a properly constructed measure. 

The basic need of a retirement system 
is that it should be financially sound. 
The railroad retirement system is based 
upon the theory of a level payment plan 
of contributions, shared jointly in equal 
amounts by the carriers and their em- 
ployees. This policy, to be soundly car- 
ried out, requires current contributions 
that in the long run will carry the plan 
as a self-supporting enterprise. Such a 
plan would assure railroad workers and 
their dependents a long-time and cer- 
tain security, according to the promises 
of the act. 

The early study of our committee soon 
revealed that the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and that act as now amended by the 
Crosser bill is not actuarily sound. In 





other words, the contributory payments 
for its support would not equal the uiti- 
mate obligations to its beneficiaries. 

One of the most undesirable develop. 
ments of insurance plans and of retire- 
ment plans has been that unsound sys. 
tems have developed unwarranted con- 
fidence in their early years, when in sub- 
sequent years their contributions proved 
insufficient and had to be greatly in. 
creased or payments to the beneficiaries 
correspondingly reduced to keep the plan 
solvent. 

Two actuarial boards, created under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, each com. 
posed of a representative of the public 
the employer, and labor, have agreed as 
to the insufficiency of the contributions 
under the Railroad Retirement Act to 
meet its liabilities on a level premium 
basis. 

The Crosser bill, as proposed and as 
enacted, provides a tax of only 11% per- 
cent for this purpose. On a basis of the 
present pay roll of over $4,000,000,000, 
the annual deficit under the operations 
of the Crosser bill as now enacted, so far 
as the retirement fund is concerned, 
would amount to about $60,000,000 a 
year. 

To this deficit we must add about 
$40,000,000 a year due to the increased 
liabilities created against the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund without any com- 
parable increase in taxes. This will 
make a total annual deficit of about 
$100,000,000 a year based upon sound 
actuarial estimates. 

In the early days of our consideration 
of the measure the committee deter- 
mined that our first duty was to impose 
a tax sufficient to place the measure on 
a sound financial basis. 

The committee proposed, but failed to 
secure approval by the House of the nec- 
essary provisions to accomplish this pur- 
pose, with the result that the retirement 
system as embodied in this act is on an 
unsound basis. The act will some day 
disappoint its beneficiaries by imposing 
upon them a higher tax or a reduction 
of their benefits or the assumption of the 
deficit by the Federal Government. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee as authorized by Congress, 
hired its own actuary to make an inde- 
pendent survey. His report sustained 
the conclusion that a levy of 3 percent, 
one-half payable by the employees and 
one-half by the employers, was necessary 
to balance the fund and its liabilities. 
The committee so recommended to the 
House. Had this action been taken it 
would have raised the tax on the em- 
ployees under the old law-.to 5 percent 
with a like tax on the carriers in order 
to support the benefits contained in the 
old law. 

The actuary employed by the com- 
mittee was Robert J. Myers. The fair- 
ness, integrity, and ability of Mr. Myers 
are unquestioned by the actuarial pro- 
fession of the country. He was a mem- 
ber of the actuarial board selected by 
the Railroad Retirement Board which 
last reported upon the financial condi- 
tion of the retirement fund. An effort 
was made before the House to make it 
appear that Mr. W. R. Williamson, the 
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actuarial consultant of the Social Se- 
curity Board gave his support to the 
soundness of the Crosser bill. In a letter 
to me under date of June 21, 1946, Mr. 
Williamson wrote: 

I should therefore like to make it clear 
that I believe the position taken by Mr. 
Myers to be essentially the sound position 
in this analysis; that the position which has 
chosen a single poten.ial cost in Dr. Lati- 
mer’s testimony of last year is a more specu- 
lative one and a less sound one than that 
taken by Mr. Myers, 


The committee undertook to readjust 
the benefits under the Retirement Act.so 
that the total tax on employees and the 
carriers would not exceed 6 percent on 
each including expanded benefits. 

Within that ievel of taxation we found 
we could adopt the most important and 
deserved benefits proposed by the Crosser 
bill, but not its questionable and exces- 
sive benefits. 

We proposed the adoption of the mini- 
mum retirement annuity the same as in 
the Crosser bill. 

We proposed a retirement age for 
women as proposed in the Crosser bill. 

We proposed the liberalization of dis- 
ability pensions after 10 years of service 
as provided in the Crosser bill but quali- 
fied that provision by confining disability 
benefits to sickness or accidents incurred 
in relation to the employment. Other- 
wise the provisions for unlimited disabili- 
ties were not to apply with less than 30 
years of service. 

We provided for survivorship pay- 
ments as a matter of right, to widows, 
dependents, children, and dependent 
parents of deceased railroad employees. 

We proposed no reduction from the 
benefits due the employees on account 
of giving survivor benefits to their bene- 
ficiaries as Was done in the Social Secur- 
ity Act. The Crosser bill provided sur- 
vivor benefits on an average of about 
25 percent greater than are allowed 
under the Social Security Act for em- 
ployees in general industry. 

The committee proposed survivor ben- 
efits at the same rates as under the 
Social Security Act. One reason for this 
proposal was to keep costs to employees 
and employers within the level above 
mentioned. Another reason was the be- 
lief that these survivor benefits should 
be substantially the same under the 
Social Security System and the Railroad 
Retirement System. 

The Crosser bill made no proposal for 
increased maximum pensions and 
neither did the committee recommenda- 
tion. 

In an issue of Labor, the official pub- 
lication of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, under date of May 11, 1946, 
following the report of the Crosser bill 
by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the following statement 
appeared: 

The extremely modest amendments pro- 
posed by the railroad unions are very briefly, 
but accurately, stated: 

(1) Widows of railroad workers are to have 
pensions as a matter of right. Such a pro- 
vision is to be found in practically all modern 
social-security legislation. Nothing revolu- 
tionary about that. 

(2) A minimum pension of $50 a month is 
fixed for low-paid railroad workers who have 
devoted their lives to the industry. Thou- 
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sands of them are now getting pensions of 
less than $50 a month. 

(3) The totally disabled railroad worker— 
the man who, because of what he gave to the 
industry, is no longer able to hold a job in 
the industry—is treated somewhat more gen- 
erously than at present. 

(4) Finally, the tax is increased so as to 
make the railroad retirement system, as 
well as the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance system, absolutely sound. The figures 
in every instance are based on the advice of 
the most competent actuaries in this coun- 
try. 

These are essential amendments. There 
are other slight changes, but they are not 
important. 


The above quotation can with more 
scrupulous accuracy be applied to the 
substitute bill proposed by the commit- 
tee than to the Crosser bill. The bill 
proposed by the subcommittee meets the 
above statement in every particular. 
The proposed substitute of the com- 
mittee included all of what are declared 
to be the essential amendments to the 
retirement system. 

What the above quotation does fail to 
include are the objectionable features 
of the Crosser bill, the unwarranted bur- 
dens on the employees and the employer, 
and a failure to disclose the unwarrant- 
ed taxes necessary to supply the unusual 
and extravagant burdens of the Crosser 
bill. 

The Crosser bill creates those burdens 
but lacks the candor of providing the 
necessary taxes to meet them. 

The additional taxes proposed to be 
eliminated by the committee substitute 
bill would have meant elimination from 
the Crosser bill of the large tax liability 
that will finally result from granting of 
disability benefits not in any way con- 
nected with the service of the employ- 
ees; survivor benefits 25 percent in ex- 
cess of those allowed in the Social Secu- 
rity Act; sickness benefits in no way con- 
nected with employment on an equality 
with unemployment as a charge against 
the unemployment fund; maternity 
benefits for 16 weeks regardless of 
whether or not the beneficiary was in the 
employ of the carrier at the time of the 
pregnancy and at a rate higher than is 
payable under unemployment; and dis- 
ability benefits in no way connected with 
the service and even where due to the 
fault or misconduct of the employee. 

The committee proposel would have 
applied merit rating on a graduated 
scale tax rate for unemployment insur- 
ance in order to afford the railroad com- 
panies the same principle as to unem- 
ployment liability as are applied to other 
employers in 45 of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance systems of the country. 

A careful study of the history of this 
legislation will show that those who sup- 
ported the committee position voted for 
a sound, well-planned, and liberal retire- 
ment system for the railway employees 
of the country. They supported the most 
essential benefits, they proposed to cut 
out some of the most burdensome and 
unwarranted benefits and ir doing so 
would have reduced costs proportion- 
ately. Time will demonstrate the merit 
of the position taken by the committee 
and the unsound and unnecessary bur- 
densome policy embodied in the Crosser 
bill as now enacted into law. Time will 
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demonstrate the wisdom of a good sound 
policy rather than an unsound extrava- 
gant one. 4 

The committee substitute proposed in- 
creased benefits for the beneficiaries, of ' 
the most desirable character and at the 
lowest practicable rate of taxation to 
themselves and their employers. We did 
not want to kill legislation, but to provide 
a good bill for what many of us thought 
was a poor one; we tried to write a bill 
that would be dependable for the em- 
ployees and just to the employers, a bill 
that would prove satisfactory through 
the years. 

Some examples of the defects of the 
Crosser bill as it passed the House are 
as follows: 

First. The increased tax was made 
retroactive on the employees and em- 
ployers alike to July 1, 1945. This would 
havé placed an average obligation on 
each railroad employee of more than $50 
in back taxes. 

Second. The bill as approved by the 
President provides benefit payments for 
pregnancy and maternity for women who 
may have been separated from railroad 
employment for as much as 2 years 
theretofore and regardless of their finan- 
cial need. 

Third. The unemployment insurance 
fund is charged with benefits for sick- 
ness and accidents however incurred for 
employees who might have been sepa- 
rated from the railroad service for nearly 
2 years prior to sickness or accident. 
That charge is solely against the em- 
ployer. 

Fourth. The committee bill provided 
for an actuarially sound retirement and 
pension system with funds to meet its 
obiigations to employees and their sur- 
vivors. The bill as passed calls for a 
higher tax on employees than the com- 
mittee bill and has so enlarged its scope 
and scale of benefits as to accentuate 
instead of relieve the existing financial 
unsoundness in the Railroad Retirement 
Act. In other words, the unsound and 
unwarranted provisions of the Crosser 
bill, as now enacted, create burdens with- 
out comparable benefits to the average 
hard-working and faithful employee. 
These charges are due for causes which 
Labor, in its issue of May 11, did not deem 
as essential. 

My judgment is that the time will come 
when farsighted railway labor will recog- 
nize that the improvements of this legis- 
lation that the committee proposed were 
more desirable than the unwarranted 
burdens assumed in the legislation that 
has now become a law. 

Legislation as embodied in the Crosser 
Act, does not bear the proper relation 
to practical general social-security legis- 
lation of the country. It is improvident 
in its burdens and its excesses of reason- 
able legislation and in the end it will 
bring disappointment to its beneficiaries 
because it is based on special-privilege 
legislation that cannot fit into a practical 
general social-security program for the 
country. 

The Crosser bill, as enacted, places a 
tax on railroads nearly three times that 
imposed upon the average employer of 
the country subject to social-security 
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taxes. This is a gross inequality in tax- 
ation as compared with all other employ- 
ers of the country. 

The railroads are in a serious financial 
situation. Notwithstanding the large 
volume of traffic, the average railroad is 
now running in the red. Their regula- 
tory rates have not moved up in pro- 
portion to inflated labor and material 
costs. Increased rates will, in the end, 
tend to reduce traffic and intensify their 
competitive situation. Every unwar- 
ranted burden on the carriers tends to 
bring about a decline in income and 
eventually the possibility of increased 
ebandonment of lines, reduced employ- 
ment and a return of more mileage to 
court control. This is a case where the 
employees’ own welfare is tied up with 
that of the carriers. A sound, fair re- 
tirement and unemployment system is 
desirable and commendable. Bevond 
that it may become destructive of the 
best interests of the employees them- 
selves. 

In my judgment the Crosser bill, as 
enacted into law, imposes excessive bur- 
dens seen and unseen that in the long 
run are not to the best advantage of the 
railway employees and that are not con- 
sistent with our general national social- 
security system. 


Should There Be a Free Palestine? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following radio 
discussion by Howard Y. Williams, en- 
titled “Should There Be a Free Pales- 
tine?” 

Should there be a free Palestine? 
phatically, yes, and for the 
reasons: 

First, the international decision. Follow- 
ing World War I, the Allied and associated 
powers faced the world-wide problem con- 
fronting Hebrews and made a decision to 
provide a homeland for Jews within a free 
and independent Palestinian republic. This 
action was later approved by the League of 
Nations and territories taken from the 
Turkish Empire, such as Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
and Palestine were set up as class A man- 
dates to be supervised by Great Britain, with 
the definite promise of full independence. 
This independence has been granted to every 
one of the other class A mandates, with the 
exception of Palestine. Why? A growing 
public opinion in the world is now insisting 
that Great Britain keep her word and give 
freedom to the Holy Land. 

The British white paper issued in 1939, 
limiting immigration of Hebrews into Pales- 
tine to 75,000 for the next 5 years and forbid- 
ding the purchase of land by Hebrews in the 
greater part of the country, was not approved 
by the Council of the League of Nations, nor 
by the United States, which had entered into 
an Anglo-American agreement supporting 
the provisions of the mandate. The present 
actions of the British Government, therefore, 
in carrying on a state of war in Palestine, in 
limiting immigration, in denying habeas 
corpus and other civil rights, in using de- 
portation, concentration camps, strict cen- 
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sorship, etc., are illegal. The decision of 
the nations made in 1920 to give freedom to 
Palestine as a solution to the problem of 
anti-Semitism and to meet the need of 
homeless and stateless Hebrews in Europe 
should be carried out at once. 

Secondly, there is the historical and legal 
reason why Palestine is entitled to freedom. 
For thousands of years the Hebrews have oc- 
cupied this territory. When Nebuchad- 
nezzar ordered Jerusalem razed to the 
ground, the survivors were carried off into 
captivity. But 50 years later, in 539 B. C, 
the Jews returned under the Persian Cyrus 
to rebuild their country. When again in 
the second century B. C. a new conqueror 
had arisen in the person of the Syrian Greek 
Antiochus, the Maccabaean brothers led a 
furious resistance that nonplussed the in- 
vader and stopped him dead in his tracks. 
Rome attacked in 63 B. C. and slaughter 
ensued. For years a policy of dispersion was 
carried on. Goaded to desperation, the Jew- 
ish people rose once more in insurrection, a 
rebellion the most desperate ef any in re- 
corded history. Large numbers of Jews who 
had escaped the destruction sought asylum 
in various parts of the world. 

But even these catastrophic losses failed 
to break the Hebrew spirit. Scarcely a gen- 
eration had passed when the revolt broke 
out again, more tempestuous than ever, in 
A. D.116. Leading them was one of the most 
Stirring figures in all the records of man, a 
new Hannibal risen to plague the Romans. 
Bar Kochba accomplished the impossible. 
He drove out the Romans, held the Empire 
at bay, and set up a Hebrew state. It took 
Emperor Hadrian four years to devastate 
Judea and again drive out the Jews. Yet 
the will of the Jews for a free Zion has re- 
mained unbroken. Under the reign of Con- 
stantine in the fourth century A. D. they 
erupted again, only to be slaughtered by a 
powerful army. But under King Benjamin, 
of Egypt, with a Hebrew Army of 30,000 men, 
they reconquered the greater part of Pales- 
tine and held it under Jewish administra- 
tion for 14 years. Then Byzantium exacted 
swift vengeance, every human right was 
taken from the Jews, they were hunted down 
like animals, or they escaped to Egypt and 
the Mediterranean. But they defended to 
the last their land. 

Dr. William E. Blackstone, the greatest in- 
terpreter of British and American law, in 
1891, citing the foremost authorities on in- 
ternational law, points out that since the 
Jews never gave up their title to Palestine, 
the general law of “dereliction” could not 
hold in their case, “* * * for they never 
abandoned the land. They made no treaty, 
they did not even surrender. They simply 
succumbed, after the most desperate con- 
flict, to the overwhelming power of the Ro- 
mans and were captured and enslaved. 
Since then, having no sovereign nor political 
head through whom they could speak, they 
have disputed the possession of the land by 
continued protest through their literature 
and their public and private worship.” 

Historically and legally, therefore, I insist 
that Palestine should be free. 

Tho third reason for Palestine freedom is 
the moral one. Under the Hitler scourge, 
6,000,000 Hebrews have been murdered. Only 
a million and a half remain in Europe. Most 
of them are homeless and stateless. Ninety 
percent of them desire to go to Palestine. 
They should not be compelled to stay in 
those countries where they have seen the 
members of their families and their friends 
tortured and killed, and where many of those 
who committed these acts of infamy still 
live. I insist that these people have a pri- 
ority above all other people. So-called civili- 
zation has committed atrocities against 
them, has left them maimed in body, mind, 
and spirit, and nothing that we can do for 
them wili fully make up for what has been 
done. The least that we can do is to see 
that they get to a free Palestine where they 
desire to go and where they have an inter- 
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—— historical, legal, and moral right 

Further, a democratic republic in th 
of the world, with first-class eitisenahip 1 
Arabs, Christians, and Hebrews would be a 
great stabilizing influence for peace in our 
world. 

I insist that a free and democratic Pales- 
tine with equal status for all would work no 
injustice to the masses of Arabs. They have 
benefited tremendously by the increaseq 
prosperity and higher standard of wages cre- 
ated by the remarkable development of that 
country in these last years by the Hebrews. 

In 1920 there were half a million Arabs in 
Palestine. Today there are 1,200,000, the in. 
crease due largely to Arabs who have come 
in to take advantage of the higher standards 
of living and the opportunity for better meq. 
ical care. There is no quarrel between these 
Arabs and the Hebrews. They will get along 
peacefully together. The oppcsition is from 
the wealthy Arab feudal lords who wish to 
continue their exploitation of the masses and 
who have kept them during the centuries in 
ignorance, poverty, and disease. These ex- 
ploiters know that their special privileges 
will be removed under a democracy and so 
they oppose the freedom of Palestine. 

My opponent tonight represents the Arab 
League, speaking for the ruling classes of 
seven states—Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Yemen, Syria, Lebanon, and Trans-Jordan, 
The monarchs of these countries are largely 
dictators with no interest in democracy, as 
revealed by the recent decision of the Arab 
League to appropriate funds to promote a 
boycott against the products of Hebrew in- 
dustry. Then the Arab League also voted to 
support the return of the Grand Mufti to 
Palestine. He was an Axis collaborator, 
worked with Hitler, caused the loss of Ameri- 
can lives in north Africa, helped organize the 
massacre of Jews in Europe and of Moslems 
in Yugoslavia, was the guest of Hitler during 
the war, and by every law of justice should 
be tried as a war criminal. This support of 
the Mufti by the Arab League is a blow 
against the “four freedoms” which the United 
Nations have underwritten. It is quite log- 
ical, therefore, that a representative of the 
Arab League should be here tonight to speak 
against a free and democratic Palestine. The 
masses of exploited Arabs, however, if they 
were able, would be here tonight to support 
a free Holy Land. 

Informed observers state that there is 
plenty of room in Palestine for those home- 
less and stateless Hebrews of Europe who 
desire to go home, as well as for the Arabs 
and Christians. The population today is 
2,000,000. The distinguished American soil 
conservationist, Dr. Walter Clay Lowdermilk, 
of our Department of Agriculture, in his 
recent book, Palestine, Land of Promise, 
declares that in addition to the present pop- 
ulation, at least 4,000,000 Hebrew immigrants 
could find a self-sustaining living in this 
sparsely populated area. This is more He- 
brews than would ever need or want to mi- 
grate there. He proposes an ambitious Jor- 
dan Valley Authority, and ends his book with 
this paragraph: 

“Once the great undeveloped resources of 
these countries are properly exploited, 
twenty to thirty million people may live de- 
cent and prosperous lives where a few mil- 
lion now struggle for a bare existence. Pal- 
estine can serve as an example, the demon- 
stration, the lever, that will lift the entire 
Near East from its present desolate condition 
to a dignified place in a free world.” 

This is an unequal fight between British 
and Arab imperialism linked together by oil 
on the one hand, and a handful of Hebrew 
patriots on the other hand, fighting today 
for freedom just as our sires did in 1776. We 
can help achieve freedom for Palestine by 
supporting the repatriation movement of 
Hebrews from Europe to Palestine, pressing 
for the admission of 100,000 Hebrews now. 
It costs our American League for a Free Pal- 























estine on the average $250 for every refugee 
rescued, You should support this cause. 
Then, Americans must try to understand 
that the actions of the retsistance forces are 
part of the conflict between British imperi- 
alistic policy and the people of Palestine, and 
an inevitable consequence of that conflict. 
Of course, we. deeply deplore the loss of 
life. Human life is sacred, and the needless 
destruction of a single life is a crime. But 
we must regard this as applying equally to 
all human beings, be they British or Hebrew. 
The world must realize that scores of Hebrews 
are dying needlessly every day in concen- 
tration camps in Europe and in pogram- 
ridden Poland as a direct consequence of 
Britain’s oppressive policy in closing the 
doors to Palestine. Scores of Palestinians are 
mercilessly shot down by British troops. The 
Hebrew casualties in the camps, the Hebrew 
casualties in Jerusalem this wee, as well 
as the British casualties there, are all tragic 
victims of Britain’s usurpation of authority 
in Palestine and the ruthless and inhuman 
practices there. The responsibility for the 
tragic loss of life falls on this policy and not 
on the herioc young men and women of Pal- 
estine who are risking and sacrificing their 
lives in the desperate struggle that has been 
thrust upon them against their will. 
People must understand that what is 
going on in Palestine is a national fight for 
freedom which is as justified as any in the 
world’s history, like that of the Americans, 
the Boers, and the Irish in the past. 
Finally, freedom can come by the recogni- 
tion of a free Palestine by the United Na- 
tions, in its September meeting. Public opin- 
ion everywhere must press for this just ac- 
tion. Then we shall have a democracy like 
the United States out there in the Middle 
East, dramatizing new life for all the people 
of that part of the world. 


Howard Y. Williams is a man with a 
distinguished record of political action, 
both as a campaigner and a strategist. 
In 1940 he polled 305,000 votes as can- 
didate of the Democratic Farmer-Labor 
Party for lieutenant governor of Minne- 
sota, and as Midwest director of the 
Union for Democratic Action, he was in- 
strumental in the defeat of Gerald Nye 
in North Dakota, and in the successful 
election of many progressive candidates 
in Illinois, Minnesota, Indiana, and other 
Midwestern States in 1944. 

In World War I he served as a cap- 
tain in the Tenth United States Engi- 
neers, and was decorated by the French 
Army and cited by General Pershing for 
conspicuous gallantry in action. He has 
remained in touch with veterans’ prob- 
lems by service from 1936 to 1940 as di- 
rector of the Minnesota Division of Sol- 
dier Welfare which administers $1,000,000 
a year in benefits to disabled veterans. 

He recently resigned his position as 
State director of the Independent Voters 
of Illinois to go with the American 
League. 





The Relation Between Employee Produc- 
tion and Incentive Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


‘Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, as addi- 
tional evidence supporting my resolu- 
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tion, House Resolution 481, to authorize 
and conduct a survey of experiences in 
prefit sharing in industry, I call atten- 
tion to the following group incentive 
plan for the retailing industry as out- 
lined by Mr. Joseph J. Thursh, vice pres- 
ident and controller of Macy’s Depart- 
ment Store in New York City, which was 
given before the Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion at Chicago, Zl., June 18, 1946: 


THE RELATION BETWEEN EMPLOYEE PRODUCTION 
AND INCENTIVE PLANS 


GROUP INCENTIVE PLAN BETTER FOR RETAILING 
INDUSTRY 


The subject matter of this presentation is 
probably the most important single problem 
facing commerce and industry today. The 
bald truth is that since VJ-day, production 
per man-hour has been dropping steadily in 
many branches of our economy at a rate 
which is little short of alarming. Unless this 
destructive trend is checked in the near fu- 
ture, a drop in our living standards is inevi- 
table. 

We here are concerned primarily with those 
aspects of the problem which affect retail- 
ing. While broader aspects which embrace 
our entire economy inevitably affect what 
happens at the retail level, the limited scope 
of this presentation compels us to confine 
our discussion to some of the more important 
elements of the problem from the retailer’s 
point of view. 

During the last 4 years, we retailers have 
enjoyed a level of prosperity which exceeds 
anything we ever dreamed was possible. 
Sales have skyrocketed to unprecedented 
heights, and the expense ratio has dropped 
steadily. There have been resulting in- 
creases in operating profits, comparatively 
large increases in relation to prewar stand- 
ards. Our economists tell us that we are 
now on the threshold of an era of prosper- 
ity compared to which even our wartime 
performance will seem small. What have we 
got to worry about? Even though produc- 
tion per man-hour is going down, our sales 
are going up by leaps and bounds and s0 
are our profits. So who cares? 

A little sober thought will bring to light 
the crucial soft spots which exist already 
and which are bound to grow rapidly to the 
point where they can undermine our entire 
structure—unless we act now. The “ter- 
mites” of inefficiency are busily at work bor- 
ing from within, and unless we have the 
foresight and the courage to fight our way 
down to their nest and exterminate them, 
the consequences may be grave indeed. 

Let us examine some of these soft spots 
and try to evaluate the possible consequences 
of our neglecting them. 

If we analyze our sales increase, what do 
we find? Using the year 1940 as a base, 
we discover that by far the largest single 
factor responsible for these increases is the 
increase in the average gross sale. By com- 
parison, the increase in physical volume, 
which we call transactions, seems relatively 
puny. How many of us realize that this in- 
crease in average sale contributed mary times 
more than any other factor to the important 
reduction in expense ratio which we are en- 
joying? If you have any doubts regarding 
the truth of this statement, multiply your 
1945 transactions by your 1940 average sale 
and then relate your 1945 expense dollars to 
this revised sales figure. The results will 
shock you. 

While we are patting ourselves on the back 
for the remarkable expense showing we have 
made in terms of ratio to sales, how many of 
us are aware of what has happened to our 
expense cost per transaction? If you want 
another shock, compare this cost in 1945 with 
1940, and see what five short years have done 
to you. 
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Too few of us have studied the relation- 
ship between the expense ratio and the price 
level. A careful examination of this rela- 
tionship over a reasonable period of time will 
disclose that the two factors are tied together 
inseparably. In fact, I can state unequivo- 
cally that the level of prices exerts more in- 
fluence on both our sales and our expense 
ratios than all other factors combined. 

This leads us to cur next question. What 
is likely to happen to our average sale in the 
foreseeable future? It is almost unanimously 
agreed that, for the next year or two it is 
not likely that prices will decline from pres- 
ent levels. If anything, they will likely go 
higher. But what will happen when the sup- 
ply of consumer goods about balances de- 
mand? To contend that there will be no 
decline from the present level of prices is 
to say that, in terms of technological and 
scientific progress, we have gone as far as 
we can go. Does anyone here believe we 
have reached the end of that road? If you 
do, you are in effect saying that the Geth- 
semane of human progress is at hand. Our 
engineers and scientists tell us just the re- 
verse. They have the unshakable conviction 
that the greater part of scientific progress by 
far still lies ahead of us. This being true, 
it is inevitable that sooner or later the level 
of prices will tend downward. 

Still another shock awaits us if we recast 
our current profit-and-loss statements on the 
basis of a 15- or 20-percent decline in average 
sale and, in addition, adjust for a return of 
services to prewar levels. Try it, and see what 
happens to your expense and profit ratios. 

In recent years, we have heard a great deal 
about the break-even point. In retailing that 
is the point at which our sales volume throws 
off just enough gross margin dollars to cover 
all expenses. To get a clear picture of the 
road that lies ahead, compare your 1940 
break-even point with that for 1945—and, in 
the process—hold on to your hat. 

Another basic truth which most of us 
tend to ignore is that, with the possible ex- 
ception of the public utilities, the break- 
even point in retailing in normal times is at 
a higher percentage of actual sales than in 
any other industry. This does not by any 
means connote that we are the least efficient 
segment of our economy. This condition is 
brought about by the nature of our business. 
We are required to maintain huge plants and 
huge stocks of goods to satisfy the wants of 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. We must stand 
ready at all times to serve them when they 
choose to be served. Our range of flexibility 
between the peaks and valleys of our Sales 
volume is strictly limited. We cannot close 
down one-half or thr_e-quarters of our plant 
during slack periods, as manufacturers can 
do. Perhaps, someday, department stores 
will be designed in such a manner that much 
greater flexibility in physical plant will be 
possible. As things stand now, we are stuck 
with a very high break-even point. 

What has gone before points up clearly 
the necessity for a realistic approach to the 
problems which lie ahead. If the American 
people want to continue to enjoy an ever- 
rising standard of living in a manner con- 
sistent with our way of life, then we must 
do everything in our power to encourage the 
one condition which alone can make this 
possible. There is only one way we can pro- 
duce the additional things which make for 
a higher living standard, within the frame- 
work of a fret, capitalistic economy, and that 
is by an increase in productivity per man- 
hour. That alone can give us the wherewith- 
al to enable all of our people to enjoy more 
of the things they want. 

Here we have the heart of this presenta- 
tion. It seems so simple, doesn't it? Yet we 
cannot dodge the stark reality that produc- 
tivity per man-hour is tending downward 
steadily in many branches of our economy. 

There is little point in continuing ihis 
presentation unless we have a reasonable 
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hope of reversing this trend. Likewise it 
would serve no useful purpose for us to in- 
dulge in recriminations against either man- 
agement or workers. The fundamental ques- 
tions we must ask ourselves and find satis- 
factory answers to are: 

1. Is there no common ground upon which 
management and workers can meet? 

2. Is there no formula which will work to 
our mutual advantage? 

The conviction that there is such common 
ground, and there is such a formula, is the 
justification for what follows. 

Our first step is to define just what we 
mean by an incentive. For the purposes of 
this presentation, an incentive may be de- 
fined as follows: 

An incentive is a payment to a worker of 
extra financial compensation for plus effort. 

This definition compels us to conclude that 
before We can identify that portion of a 
worker’s total effort which is’plus, we must 
establish first what we recognize as a normal 
performance. 

The previous speakers have given you a 
comprehensive picture of how standards are 
set to determine normal performance. The 
point I want to stress is that until we have 
defined clearly what we regard as a normal 
performance, we have no yardstick for meas- 
uring plus performance, and hence we have 
no basis for incentive compensation. 

One of the most troublesome aspects of 
incentive compensation is the determination 
of what constitutes normal performance. 
Unfortunately, there is no rule of thumb that 
can be applied generally. Each type of work 
has its own par which must be determined 
independently. However, there is one broad 
aspect of this question which, it is believed, 
is the major impediment to a wider use of 
incentive compensation. 

No matter how hard we try, a portion of 
the workers whom we desire to include in an 
incentive plan, will perform at levels which 
are considerably higher than a fair par. So 
that, were we to install an incentive plan, 


this portion would in effect be getting a 


“free ride.” In our efforts to minimize this 
free ride, we tend to set standards so high 
that the major good we could derive from 
an incentive plan is destroyed. 

It is believed that the primary reason why 
we have permitted this factor to impede the 
progress of incentive compensation is our 
failure to analyze carefully the objectives of 
such a plan. 

To begin with, we know that our premium 
workers are relatively scarce. It is rare in- 
deed when they exceed one-third of the 
working force of any segment of our store. 
It cannot be denied that this one-third would 
get what amounts to a free ride. How- 
ever, this should not deter us from installing 
an incentive plan so long as the potential 
increase in the productivity of the remain- 
ing two-thirds is more than enough to offset 
the cost of this free ride. Our primary ob- 
jective is to get the lower two-thirds to pro- 
duce at a rate which will enable all our 
workers to earn more money and at the same 
time yield a plus to management. A clear 
understanding of this basic principle should 
go a long way toward laying to rest one of 
the major impediments to a greater utiliza- 
tion of incentive compensation. Let us cen- 
ter our attention on the marginal and sub- 
marginal workers, and the premium worker 
will take care of himself. 

Another misconception which blocks the 
path of a wider use of incentives can be best 
illustrated by quoting from Professor Lyle’s 
Wage Incentive Methods, as follows: 

“Fallacious thinking by employers about 
incentives is usually due to too much thought 
of direct labor-unit cost and too little 
thought of total unit cost—that is, failure to 
consider a department as a whole. Selling 
price must include overhead as well as labor 
cost. Therefore, total cost per unit is the 
Only true criterion of company results. Total 


cost per unit is inclusive and in no way mis- 
leading. The fact that for a given overhead 
total costs per unit decrease as production 
increases is the fou. dation of the philosophy 
that low wages do not mean low final costs. 
Were it not for this overhead volume rela- 
tionship, the lowest earning curve would be 
the best plan. 

“When one incentive plan succeeds in 
holding the average production response at 
a higher efficiency than another incentive 
plan, the nearly constant overhead is dis- 
tributed over more units and the overhead 
per unit is reduced. Consequently, the total 
costs per unit between two such plans 
may be: 

“(a) Equal despite different direct labor 
costs per unit; or 

“(b) Less in the case of the one having 
the greater direct labor costs per unit. 

“From this it follows that it is always 
cheaper to pay higher wages to the workmen 
when the output is proportionately increased, 
the diminution in the indirect portion of the 
cost per piece being greater than the increase 
in wages. 

“From the foregoing paragraphs it is evi- 
dent that this total cost per piece is the 
thing to which we must give major considera- 
tion, not direct labor cost per piece. 

“We will not find it unreasonable to con- 
fine management gains to this overhead re- 
duction or lowered total cost per unit and 
concede all the saving in wages to employees, 
that is, give a piece rate.” 

Here we have a direct application of our 
contribution theory. Note that this type of 
industrial incentive plan sets out to encour- 
age an increase in the labor cost per unit. 
This is done because it is realized that if 
the number of units produced is sufficiently 
high the decrease in the overhead costs per 
unit will more than offset this increased 
unit labor cost, resulting in a lower total 
cost per unit. 

The same principles apply to our opera- 
tions. That is the essence of our contribu- 
tion approach. What we are interested in 
primarily is dollars of contribution. 

The gist of the above is that we are per- 
mitting our fanatical worshipping of ratios to 
blind us to the cold reality that we pay our 
salaries and earn our profit in dollars. What 
does it matter if the ratio of a particular 
salary cost to sales goes up, if the total dollar 
cost per transaction goes down? When will 
we recognize that if our salary cost per trans- 
action goes up 5 cents and our other costs 
per transaction go down 7 cents per trans- 
action, we are earning 2 cents more per 
transaction, regardless of what happened to 
the salary cost ratio to sales? When are we 
going to learn that our store is an integrated 
whole, and unless we look at the over-all pic- 
ture, we cannot make rational decisions re- 
garding any segment? Until we use this ap- 
proach, there is little likelihood that we will 
make much progress in spreading the use of 
incentive compensation, because such think- 
ing is an essential part of evaluating this 
instrument. 

We are now ready to discuss the basic 
characteristics which must be present if an 

icentive plan is to operate efficiently. 
‘Yhese are as follows: 

1. Top management must be sold on the 
plan. Unless they give the plan full support, 
there is little likelihood of success. 

2. The supervisor of the division in which 
the plan is to operate must be sold on it. 
He must be trained thoroughly regarding the 
principles of the plan and must have com- 
plete knowledge of how the plan operates. 

3. The workers affected by the plan must 
be sold on the plan. They must understand 
it thoroughly and feel that it is fair and just. 
It must be simple enough for them to keep a 
running record of about where they stand for 
any given period. Also, they must under- 
stand that if there is any change in the 
nature of their work, such as mechanization, 
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functional elimination, change in method 
etc., the plan must be revised to conform 
with these changed conditions. 

Briefly, the technique for setting up an 
incentive plan is as follows: 

(a) Make a thorough analysis of present 
methods to determine whether we are em. 
ploying the “one best way” to do the job 
This analysis involves time and motion 
studies whenever they can be used effec. 
tively. 

‘(b) Satisfy ourselves that the supervisory 
organization of the division under review 
conforms with accepted management prin- 
ciples. This point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The plan will be as strong as your 
supervision, no more and no less. 

(c) Determine the yardstick you will use 
to measure production. 

(d) Using this yardstick, actually measure 
production for a representative period of 
time. Here is where we make some of our 
most serious mistakes. In our anxiety to 
install a plan quickly, we shorten this vital 
measuring period. The usual result is an 
incomplete or inadequate plan. We all know 
it is one thing to have a good idea and quite 
another to put that idea to work. Experience 
has taught us that the minimum measuring 
period is usually from 3 to 6 months, depend- 
ing on the nature of the operation under 
consideration. 

(e) On the basis of the above, establish 
pars which represent normal performance. 

(f) Set incentive compensation for over- 
par performance. It is important that in- 
centive payments be made at frequent inter- 
vals and as soon after they are earned as 
possible. 

(g) Lastly, it is essential that the plan be 
reviewed at regular intervals. Any inequi- 
ties or “bugs’’ which are disclosed by the 
review should be adjusted promptly. 

We come now to a critical question, i. e., 
what kind of incentives can be used effec- 
tively in en industry as complex as retailing? 
Should we use individual incentives or group 
incentives? Let us analyze the problem from 
the point of view of the integrated whole and 
see if we can arrive at a firm conclusion. 

First, we have seen that: 

(a) in every division of our store, our 
workers’ efficiency ranges from poor to ex- 
cellent, 

(b) speaking generally, the relatively mar- 
ginal worker forms an important part of any 
group, particularly in this type of labor force. 

(c) the greatest potential plus stemming 
from incentive compensation lies in raising 
the level of productivity of this relatively 
marginal segment of our workers. 

Second, the greatest single asset of any 
store is its good will. The successful store 
is the one which enjoys the highest possible 
good will of its customers, its suppliers, and 
its workers. This is the essence of the inte- 
grated whole approach. 

In the past, an important obstacle to a 
more widespread use of incentive plans for 
individuals in department stores has been 
our inability to resolve the conflict between 
the individual’s desire to earn maxmum in- 
come and the store’s desire to preserve its 
good will. This is true particularly of indi- 
vidual selling incentives. Customers resent 
being high-pressured. The individual desire 
to grab everything in sight tends to push 
to one side the store’s primary interest, 
whch is its good will. 

Third, the nature of our business demands 
that we operate along functional lines. 
Thus our receiving department services all 
of our selling departments. The same is true 
of delivery, packing, control, etc. To oper- 
ate in any other manner would be much too 
costly. Oniy in this way can we obtain the 
flexibility required to operate efficiently. 

Fourth, we have learned that as regards in- 
centive compensation, supervision alone ca- 
not sublimate the urge of the individual to 
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place his own immediate interests above the 
store’s long-range interest. If it could, the 
use of individual incentive plans would be 
much more widespread than is true now. 

Fifth, try as we will, we cannot find a prac- 
tical device for overcoming the inequality of 
opportunity which exists in many of our 
divisions, particularly in the _ selling 
division. The flexibility demanded by the 
nature of our business makes this aspect of 
the problem a “reef” on which many an indi- 
vidual incentive “ship” has been wrecked. 

We can conclude, therefore, that, while it 
cannot be denied that in some respects there 
is no substitute for the drive generated by a 
well-conceived and well-executed individ- 
ual incentive plan, the group approach has 
tremendous possibilities. It is a solid, prac- 
tical alternative to no incentive plan at all, 
the choice many of us have made in the past. 
I submit the time has come when we must 
reverse that decision, and harness our en- 
ergy to the task of devising sound group-in- 
centive plans for every division of the store 
where they can be applied, both selling and 
nonselling. 

I might add that within the framework 
of a group plan, there is room for recognizing 
outstanding ability. The common pool can 
be divided in a manner which gives due con- 
sideration to superior performance, and at 
the same time can exclude the chronic, in- 
curable drones from participating until 
such time as they deserve it. By the same 
token, it gives everyone in the group a much 
wider opportunity to earn something imme- 
diately. No, I am not implying that such 
a plan will do “all things for all people.” 
What is contended is that the group-in- 
centive approach offers a wide variety of 
possibilities for attaining our over-all objec- 
tive, i. e., more earnings for both the em- 
ployee and management. In addition, let us 
be ever mindful that we still have the other 
incentive such as promotion, greater recog- 
nition, ete., for our outstanding people. 

In conclusion, it is my firm conviction that 
the surest way we can continue to enjoy @& 
steadily rising standard of living within the 
framework of our democratic way of life is 
for us to continue to produce and consume 
more and more useful things. The only way 
this can be accomplished is by means of a 
steadily rising productivity per man-hour, 
A powerful tool for helping us attain this de- 
sirable objective is a well-conceived, well- 
executed incentive plan. For the retail craft, 
the group-incentive approach holds great 
promise, 

Let us not delude ourselves. What is pro- 
posed is by no means an easy task. Many 
obstacles lie in cur path. However, I am con- 
vinced that none of them are insurmount- 
able. It cam be done because it must be 
done. 

I solicit the cooperation of all forward- 
looking controllers and store principals to 
pitch into this all-important problem. Turn 
your researchers loose. Let them draw upon 
the accumulated experience of the produc- 
tion end of our economy. Believe me, it is 
a gold mine of valuable data. Encourage 
experimentation. Let’s try many varieties of 
plans. In due course, we will arrive at those 
which are best suited to meet our needs. A 
department store is such a complex organism 
that it is likely we will require a variety of 
plans to fit into our great variety of needs. 

One thing is certain. No one store has a 
monopoly on brains and talent. All of us 
must contribute to the common cause, not in 
money but in ideas, in techniques. If we 
succeed, our reward can exceed our fondest 
hopes both for our stores and for our co- 
workers. If we fail—if we do not recognize 
the potential of the tremendous force which 
now lies dormant and put it to work, we will 
be passing up what I believe is the greatest 
opportunity for constructive accomplishment 
ever offered us. We must not fail. 


Legislative Record of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress and the Role of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Its Chairman, Hon. 
A. J. Sabath, of Illinois 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, you and 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are aware of the heavy burdens and 
the grave responsibilities which are mine 
as chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
especially during the last two sessions of 
Congress, when Congress has been rent 
with political conflict as we attempt to 
chart the course of this, the most power- 
ful nation in the world, and the only 
surviving democracy, through the dan- 
gerous days of world reconstruction and 
reconversion from war to peace. 


APPRECIATES WORDS OF PRAISE 


All of you, on many occasions, and 
from Republicans as well as Democrats, 
have been kind in praise of me on vari- 
ous occasions in the past—notably on 
March 4 of this year, when I began my 
fortieth year of public service in this 


distinguished body, and on April 4, my” 


eightieth birthday. I shall treasure to 
the end of my days those golden words 
and the memory of the standing ovation 
you gave me. 

TIED TO OFFICE BY DUTIES 


But it naturally follows that those 
arduous duties have tied me to my Wash- 
ington office with bonds stronger than 
steel; and I have been deprived of all 
opportunity to be in Chicago for a single 
day, even during our brief recesses, and 
of the privilege and pleasure of personally 
seeing and talking to my many friends 
and neighbors. 

Therefore I avail myself of this op- 
portunity of setting forth briefly a re- 
port on my activities, my accomplish- 
ments, and my duties, necessarily touch- 
ing on only the highlights of this busy 
Congress. In the House of Representa- 
tives alone, in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, almost 10,000 public and private 
bills and resolutions have been intro- 
duced, and we have enacted into law, 
after due consideration, some 700 of 
them. 


TRIUMPHS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 


As a party leader in the House, and a 
member of the informal steering com- 
mittee, I share with you, Mr. Speaker, 
and with the distinguished majority 
leader and majority whip, Mr. McCor- 
MACK and Mr. SPARKMAN, the triumphs as 
well as the disappointments of this Con- 
gress. If the disappointments were bit- 
ter, the triumphs are of world signifi- 
cance. 

As you know, I have supported, urged, 
and advocated, with all the resources at 
my command, all the recommendations 
and requests of the President of the 
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United States for progressive legislation 
in the interests of our country. 

I have opposed, on the other hand, 
with the same strength, all efforts on the 
part of the Republicans, aided by a few 
reactionary Democrats, to pass legisla- 
tion that tended to weaken or destroy ex- 
isting laws beneficial to labor and the 
common man, to consumers, and to small 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


As chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, I am proud and pleased to be able 
to state that I succeeded in having my 
committee grant rules which sent to the 
House floor for passage, and in the face 
of bitter opposition from both sides of 
my committee table, legislation in the 
field of international relationships of 
world importance, all designed to help 
lead the world to universal peace and 
prosperity. 

It is impossible to list all of these. The 
most important were: the Civilian 
Atomic Energy Control Act; United 
States participation in the United Na- 
tions and the World Court; approval of 
further contributions to the relief of 
starving, helpless people all over the 
world through UNRRA; United States 
leadership in the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank, to discourage 
the kind of competition and economic 
despair that leads inevitably to war; ap- 
proval of the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
and United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Authority; rehabilitation loans to 
foreign governments; and the final and 
complete independence of the Philippine 
Republic for which I have so long 
worked; implementation in many ways 
of the good-neighbor policy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; and many acts of lesser 
importance. 


ON THE HOME FRONT: OPA 


To my mind, the most important single 
measure we considered on the home front 
was extension of the Price Control Act. 

Though we passed a Price Control Act 
at long last, it has been so weakened and 
emasculated that the President signed 
it as I voted for it—with regret. 

I have pointed out repeatedly that 
without strong and fair price controls 
the cost of living will go sky high. This 
was proved in the 30 days in which we 
had no price-control law. Food prices 
went up more than 20 percent in a single 
month. Under the flimsy law we passed 
prices continue to climb. 

Yet, this law was the best we could gain 


.in the face of almost solid opposition 


from the Republicans. 

I feel that when Members return home 
and find how everyday items of living 
are going out of sight, and hear from the 
cons'umers, they will realize the mistake 
they have made in murdering OPA in 
plain defiance of the wishes of 90 per- 
cent of the American people. 

Republicans will offer as an excuse 
that we did pass a Price Control Act; 
but they will not be honest and admit 
that to obtain passage most foods and 
articles of everyday household use were 
removed from control. 
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LOBBYISTS MUST REGISTER 


Failure to pass a strong Price Control 
Act, like the failure to pass the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill, the new mini- 
mum-wage bill, and the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell national health bill, was due to a 
vicious, high-pressure propaganda and 
lobbying campaign, such as I have seldom 
seen in my long service, financed and di- 
rected by avaricious, profit-hungry in- 
dustrial czars and their high priests of 
special privilege, including the food proc- 
essing and textile industries. 

I introduced and fought for a resolu- 
tion calling for a full-scale investigation 
of legislative lobbying, intending to ex- 
pose the millions of dollars put into such 
work in the Capital, and why all that 
money was spent, and another to investi- 
gate the meat industry, especially as rep- 
resented by the monopolistic American 
Meat Institute. 

In that I was unsuccessful; but, in the 
congressional reorganization bill we not 
only improved the legislative machinery 
of our National Congress, we also in- 
cluded a strong provision which requires 
all legislative lobbyists to register and to 
expose to public gaze full details of their 
work—for whom they act, who employs 
them, in whose interest they are working 
and to what end, and who provides the 
funds. This is a monumental victory for 
the common people who cannot afford 
such lobbies in their own interest. 

OTHER PROGRESSIVE VICTORIES ON THE HOME 
FRONT 

This was not the only victory. 

We strengthened and improved the 
Social Security Act, although we did not 
go as far as I advocated; we strengthened 
and bettered the Railroad Retirement 
Act; we passed the Hospital Act. We 
pessed the anti-poll-tax bill in the 
House, though it lost in the Senate 
again. We passed the governmental 
reorganization bill and approved two of 
the President’s wise and helpful reorgan- 
ization plans to make the Federal Gov- 
ernment more efficient. We passed the 
school-lunch bill, and in the District of 
Columbia Child Care Center Act we set 
a pattern I hope we can follow in the 
future for other metropolitan centers 
where such centers are vitally needed, 
such as Chicago. We gave to the Sec- 
retary of Labor long-needed high-level 
assistants, and made it possible to re- 
organize and modernize the Department 
of State. And we passed a Full Employ- 
ment Act, far from the great administra- 
tion measure I plead and battled for, but 
a long step in the right direction. We 
gave Federal workers, including the post- 


office employees, much-needed pay in- © 


creases help them keep up with a run- 
away cost of living. We passed the Stra- 
tegic Minerals Stock Piling Act, and 
many other laws to improve Government 
service, defend our country, and decrease 
the cost of Government. 

Some of the progressive victories were 
in the form of defeats for vicious anti- 
labor legislation, such as the May-Arends 
bill which, disguised as a repeal of the 
oppressive Smith-Connally Act, would 
have been worse than the law it re- 
pealed. The vicious Case bill, passed 
over my bitter opposition after an under- 
handed parliamentary maneuver, was 


fortunately vetoed by President Tru- 
man. In my position as chairman of 
this committee, I was able to detect and 
defeat other raids on the rights of citi- 
zens and on the public purse. 

ON THE HOME FRONT: HOUSING 


Though the real-estate lobby blocked 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft general hous- 
ing bill, we did pass an Emergency 
Housing Act which, though not as strong 


as the President asked for, is enabling - 


the energetic and capable Wilson Wyatt, 
the President’s Housing Expediter, to 
provide homes for thousands of Ameri- 
cans. I battled for the full administra- 
tion measure; but the Republicans, 
under the lash of party discipline, sub- 
servient to the fabulously wealthy and 
incredibly greedy real estate and con- 
struction lobbies, drove through crip- 
pling amendments which slowed down 
the program and reduced its effective- 
ness. 

We enlarged the Lanham Act to pro- 
vide an additional $100,000,000 for FHA 
home loans, and otherwise liberalized the 
Federal housing program. 

A Republican filibuster in the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
killed the Wagner-Ellender-Taft general 
housing bill, which would have provided 
the machinery for producing 1,250,000 
homes for homeless Americans every 
year-for the next 10 years, with special 
emphasis on low-rent homes. The Re- 
publicans and the hidden lobbies for 
whom they acted cannot escape direct 
responsibility. 

The same lobby, working in the dark, 
armed with unlimited funds for propa- 
ganda and “contacts,” beat the Presi- 
dent’s plan for consolidating all the 
housing activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in one permanent housing 
agency. 

My own part in this battle is in the 
Reccrp of this Congress. I spoke, wrote, 
pleaded, and voted for the people. 

ON THE HOME FRONT: SET-BACKS 


President Roosevelt sent to me his last 
personal message on legislation received 
by any Member of Congress. 

While this inspired and inspiring lead- 
er of the world was quietly ending his 
days at Warm Springs, his personal 
emissary was in my Office, telling me that 
the President had his heart set on pas- 
sage of the permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Act. President Truman also 
asked for its enactment, 

Yet, though I used every resource I 
was unable to get this bill reported by my 
committee. 

Neither was I able to send the 65-cent 
minimum wage amendment to the floor. 

TO PRESS THROUGH IN NEXT CONGRESS 


The Wagner-Dingell health bill died 
in legislative committee, as did increased 
unemployment benefits, the St. Lawrence 
seaways project, consolidation of War 
and Navy Departments, and some other 
good legislation. 

Such legislation is needed and demand- 
ed by the American people. 

When the new Eightieth Congress 
convenes I shall demand that they be 
taken up immediately, and also that we 
strengthen OPA as much as seems nec- 
essary at that time. 
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PERSONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


To my regret, Mr. Speaker, the rigor of _ 
my Official duties has made it impossible 
even to answer all of the hundreds of 
telegrams and letters from all over the 
world which reached my desk daily: fT 
hope during this recess to make up for 
that. 

Even so, I was able to accomplish 
things for Chicago. 

Everyone knows of the successful cam- 
paign I waged, against all odds, to fill 
the 42,000 dwellings and the empty office 
buildings found by the Chicago Rea} 
Estate Board in 1940, by obtaining a 
Presidential order transferring nonwar 
agencies away from Washington, and 
later of how, almost single-handed, I 
forced the procurement agencies to 
utilize existing plants in the Chicago 
area for war production, and to bring 
new manufacturing plants there; and 
how, when not only were all dwellings 
filled but running over I successfully 
fought for additional housing projects to 
shelter the workers who helped win the 
war on the industrial front. Chicago’s 
present prosperity is founded on my 
wartime fight for a fair share of war 
work. 

More recently I gained thousands of 
temporary dwelling units from the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority to relieve 
the acute distress of veterans in Chicago 
without a place to live; I protested suc- 
cessfully against the Navy’s plan to re- 
duce Great Lakes Training Station; led 
the fight to retain the Navy’s Lake Forest 
torpedo plant; restored funds for the 
Federal contribution to Chicago’s hous- 
ing projects, which have replaced the old 
dark and hateful slums; and won the 
city’s right to retain the Douglas air- 
plane plant and field as a city airport. 
It would be immodest of me to go further 
in any listing of what I have done for 
my own city; the record speaks for 
itself. 


FOUGHT AGAINST BIGOTRY 


Similarly, I have fought for freedom 
of conscience, freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech, and against every kind of 
intolerance and bigotry. I have said be- 
fore, and I repeat: There is room in 
America for every kind of opinion; there 
is no room for racial or religious hatreds. 
I shall continue to fight against the Ku 
Klux Klan and other real subversive or- 
ganizations whether Fascist or Com- 
munist trying to undermine our demo- 
cratic way of living. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Because I am reporting more fully in 
another place on veterans’ legislation we 
enacted in this Congress, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall mention but briefly that we liber- 
alized the GI bill of rights by increasing 
educational allowances and making loans 
easier to get and repay; we increased all 
pension and disability payments by 20 
percent; we passed the bill to give am- 
putees automobiles especially fitted out 
for safe driving; we passed the Terminal 
Leave Pay Act; increased Army pay; ap- 
propriated billions for the Naval and 
Military Establishments; improved the 
system of dependency allowances and 
made appropriations for medical care of 
servicemen’s wives and children; liber- 
alized pension provisions for veterans un- 
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dergoing hospitalization, and made the 
National Service Life Imsurance Act 
proader and easier to follow; and we 
made veterans’ preference in purchase of 
surplus property mandatory. 





Inflation on Way?—It Is Here Already 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, when I 
have repeatedly risen on the floor of this 
House to plead for a strong Price Control 
Act, and to denounce the profit-hungry 
industrial despots who, by their lobbies, 
have opened the door to disastrous infla- 
tion, I knew I was speaking for the peo- 
ple, the consumers, the workers, the small 
businessmen of my congressional dis- 
trict, and of the Nation as a whole, and 
especially for 20,000,000 Americans who 
have to live on small fixed incomes. 

LAWNDALE NEWS 


I knew, because I read the neighbor- 
hood newspapers of my home district. 
Of the big dailies in Chicago only two 
supported price control; but the lively 
and energetic neighborhood papers never 
wavered. 

Two of those newspapers are the Lawn- 
dale News and the West Side News, both 
published by Morris Kaplan. I am in- 
serting an article on run-away living 
costs from the Lawndale News of August 
1, 1946, because it is an example of en- 
terprising journalism; because it illus- 
trates what my Republican colleagues 
will find out about prices when they reach 
their home districts; and it forecasts all 
too well what we can expect in the future. 


PRICES UP 250. PERCENT 


Note this, Mr. Speaker: This article 
shows that a market basketful of gro- 
ceries which cost $6.69 in 1940 would cost 
2'4 times as much on August 1, 1946, 
or $15.57. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that the 
people are crying out against the Repub- 
licans and those few reactionary and 
shortsighted Democrats who aided them 
in the murder of OPA? 

The article from the Lawndale News 
follows: 


INFLATION ON Way? It’s HERE ALREADY!— 
MARKET BASKETFUL THAT Cost $6.69 IN 
1940 Now Taxes You For $15.57! 


Mrs. Average Housewife, who went to mar- 
ket in 1940 and ’41 for her week’s supply of 
groceries, spent $6.69 for a well-filled basket. 
When she goes into the stores today and 
buys the same items, she pays the cashier 
$15.57. 

This increase of almost 135 percent in the 
price of family necessities during the past 
5 years has far outpaced raises in pay given 

frs. Average Housewife’s husband at his 
factory, store, or office job. 


NEWS MADE MARKET SURVEY 


These are the facts—many of which are 
overlooked completely by commentators in 
the present fight to throttle price ceilings— 
that were learned by the Lawndale News in 
a survey made this week. To make the com- 
parison, prices quoted in advertisements in 


the papers 5 and 6 years ago were set along- 
side prices for the same items being quoted 
at present in neighborhood stores. 

It matters not whether the shopper is buy- 
ing groceries, meats, or fruits and vege- 
tables, All have swooped up into the strato. 
sphere, with lard taking the prize, selling 
now at 37 cents per pound, as against 5 cents 
back in 1940. 


ORANGES UP 300 PERCENT 


Not far behind, however, are fruit items, 
which have gone up and up, selling nowa- 
days for much more in season than they did 
in prewar times out of season. 

For example, two dozen oranges that onca 
cost 25 cents may now be obtained for a mere 
70 cents. That's almost triple. Grapes are 
luscious, but who would blame anybody for 
thinking them sour at 45 cents a pound 
when the one-time price of 10 cents is re- 
called. 


CHERRIES, 42 CENTS A POUND 


Not many big cherries can be eaten by the 
children when they're retailing at 42 cents 
& pound, almost three times the 1940 price 
of 15 cents. Even apples, that staple of the 
fruit counters, have gone the way of all foods. 
A very poor quality is now available at 5 
pounds for 25 cents. Six years ago one could 
get 5 pounds of the rosiest, tastiest apples at 
19 cents. 

You can remember when it was common 
to buy three bunches of carrots—because 
they sold for only 10 cents—yes, all three. 
Nowadays you plunk out 11 cents for a single 
bunch. Potatoes are no better, command- 
ing a cool 66 cents.for 10 pounds, whereas in 
1940 you could buy them for 19 cents. 

Beets and lettuce have both doubled in 
price, the former going from 4 bunches for 
a dime to a nickel a bunch, and the latter 
shooting from 10 cents a head to 20 cents. 

Tomatoes right now don’t cost as much as 
they did a few months back, but at 15 cents 
a pound it’s still three times the nickel of 
1941. 

FLOUR DOUBLED IN PRICE 


Canned goods and other groceries have 
fared no better. A couple of cans of sauer- 
kraut nip the household budget for 29 cents, 
compared with the 15 cents of yesteryear. 
The 10-pound sack of flour which could be 
carried out of the store for 30 cents now 
bears a 61-cent price tag. 

Do you use sugar—as who doesn’t? Well, 
the 5-pound bag tears 50 cents out of the 
expense money; but it was only 23 cents in 
1940. That old standby of 4 cams of milk 
for a quarter is long forgotten; now it’s 
48 cents for the same quantity. The same 
story can be told for coffee and tea: 2 
pounds of the former retailing 1 >w for 72 
cents, 27 cents more than the 1940 price; 
a half pound of tea at 37 cents once and 
58 cents now. 


EGGS IN SKY 


Strangely enough, spaghetti has not risen 
so much; only from 14 to 20 cents for two 
packages. Jello has also siayed in sight, 
going from 13 cents for three packages to 18 
cents. But eggs! The dozen that cost 17% 
cents now goes home with you only if you 
pay 41 cents. 

In recent weeks the prices of butter and 
meats have been getting the most publicity, 
so let’s examine what a lapse of 5 to 6 years 
has done to the duiry and meat departments. 

Well, butter has risen from 32 cents to 79 
cents a pound; packaged cream cheese from 
6% to 15 cents per package. 

CHICKEN TAKES WING 


That small 4-pound chicken which two 
members of the family can finish with little 
assistance from the others, brings $1.80. 
You used to be able to buy it for 98 cents. 
So you try pork chops instead. Bad choice, 
because the chops that sold at 57 cents for 
3 pounds are handed across the counter only 
if you shell out $1.65. 

And you can’t do a Marie Antoinette and 
Say let them eat steak. T-bones have gone 
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from 28 cents a pound to 88 cents. Bacon 
is another luxury at 60 cents, compared with 
the 20 cents of 1940. 


PAY DOES NOT KEEP PACE 


So when Mrs. Average Housewife buys her 
normal needs of these items, as outlined be- 
low, she finds herself confronted by a bill 
for $15.57, a far cry from the $6.€9 she could 
plunk down for the same articles 6 years 


Has her husband's pay gone up by the same 
percentage? Well, if he is the average worker 
he’s lucky if his pay envelope is 50 percent 
larger than it was in 1940. Paying out the 
other 80 percent in increased prices explains 
why families in the lowest third bracket of 
Wage earners have practically no savings. 

Always remember, also, that prices had 
already done some climbing in 1940 and 1941 
on the strength of war orders from the Brit- 
ish and preparations for our own entry into 


- the war. The contrast would be even oreater 


had we chosen 1939 as the date with which 
to compare. 





| Prices | Prices 
in 1940 | today 















oil ce $0. 25 $0. 70 
1 pound grapes ; 10 45 
1 pound bing cherries 15 .42 
on 19 - 25 

3 bunches carrots..................... .10 31 
10 pounds potatoes_.__.........___.- .19 . 06 
Sion ai ntithanindinimoas -10 -20 
4 bunches beets____..........._.____- -10 -20 
3 pounds tomatoes. _._......_...-.._. Ws 45 
3 cans tomato soup_.................- 18 29 
DO ER. oon cine cecne sce... 15 29 
5 pounds sugar___......... nitietabtltletns .2 50 
hi eh 45 oan 
10-pound sack flour. -._.............- .30 61 
IGS. cticam edad cbbneeeeone .37 58 
4 large cans milk... ..................- . 25 43 
1 pound lard____- des sai . 05 37 
2 packages spagheiti_ = .14 .20 
2 dozen eggs___....... “ey: 35 82 
3 PRE RT iets a .13 18 
4-pound chicken_..-.........- So tiisee . 08 1. 860 
3 pounds pork chops. -_.............- : . 57 1.65 
2 pounds T-bone steak..............- . 6 1.75 
De oe. 20 .60 
ee eo ek nied -32 .79 
2 packages cream cheese_..-.........- 13 . 30 
Pe te rs Stead nodes | 6.69 15. 57 





HicH Prices TARGET oF VETS’ STRIKE 


To present to the people a true picture of 
the effects of the emasculation of OPA pow- 
ers, and to create a west side buyer's strike 
on articles whose prices have gone too high, 
the greater west side council of American 
veterans will conduct a mass rally tonight at 
8 o’clock in front of the Douglas Park boat- 
house. 

Speakers will include Sidney Ordower, ex- 
ecutive director of the American veterans 
committee, a representative of the regional 
Office of OPA, and delegates from various 
veterans’ organizations. Irving Gold, chair- 
man of the council, will officiate as master 
of ceremonies. 

The Council of American Veterans is an 
association composed of delegates from vet- 
erans’ clubs, among which are the Amvets, 
American Veterans Committee, Jewish War 
Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
Mexican Veterans’ Council. 





Why Rock the Boat? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is ar. old Spanish saying, “If a 
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man fools you once, shame on him. But 
if he fools you twice, shame on you.” 

We were fooled after the last war. 
Everybody had a job. Prices were high. 
The country was prosperous. We had 
won the war. But people said they were 
dissatisfied. They wanted a change. So 
they voted out the Congress that had won 
the war. Hogs went from $24 to $2; corn 
from $1.75 to 15 cents; eggs from 170 
cents to 8 cents. Nobody hada job. The 
banks went broke, and farms were sold 
under the hammer. The voters were dis- 
satisfied. They asked fora change. And 
they got it. 

Now they are trying to fool us again, 
and again they are talking about being 
dissatisfied and wanting a change. We 
have won the most terrible war in his- 
tory. America is better off than any 
other nation in the world. Everybody 
has a job at the highest wages ever paid 
and hogs and corn and eggs are Selling 
for the highest price since Columbus dis- 
covered America. Will we let them fool 
us again? The farmer—and every busi- 
nessman dependent on farm patronage— 
has more at stake in this election than 
we have had since 1920. The next 2 years 
will decide whether we will keep good 
times or drop back into bankruptcy as we 
did after the last war. Would you rather 
risk your business and your future pros- 
perity in the hands of the people who 
have built up this country in the last 12 
years or in the hands of the people who 
wrecked it in the 12 years they had it? It 
is just a matter of horse sense—of cold 
business judgment. Do you want politics 
or do you want prosperity? 

Pay no attention to political talk about 
the American people wanting a change. 
That is what we were told in 1932 and 
1934 and 1936, 1938, 1940, and 1942. That 
is exactly what they told us 2 years 
ago. The American people are not going 
to be swindled a second time. They 
know good times and good prices and 
good wages when they see‘them. They 
can pay their taxes and their grocery 
bills. And that is what counts. Think 
it over. 


Veterans of American Armed Services 
Gain Recognition From Democratic 
Congress and National Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion owes to its heroic veterans of all 
wars every possible consideration con- 
sisteat with an enlightened public inter- 
est, and they deserve at the hands of 
Congress the opportunity of catching 
up, now that they have returned to civil- 
ian life, what they lost in the service of 
their country. 

That is why I have supported, without 
reservation, and with all my strength, 
those legislative measures approved and 
advocated by the veterans’ organizations, 


REPUBLICANS BLOCKED HOUSING 


Veterans are first of all American citi- 
zens. They have fought for the right 


. to jobs, homes, and a decent living. 


That is why I did everything in my 
power to pass the President’s Emergency 
Housing Act just as the President had 
requested it, in the effort to get as many 
homes for veterans as we could in the 
shortest possible time. The Republi- 
cans managed to weaken that bill under 
pressure from the shameless real estate 
lobbies; but even so Wilson Wyatt, the 
President’s Housing Expediter, is doing 
a remarkable job with the limited powers 
and resources we gave him. 

REPUBLICANS KILLED HOUSING BILL 


Again, I did my utmost, as did every 
Democratic leader, including President 
Truman, to get the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft general housing bill, designed to 
provide more than 12,000,000 homes for 
veterans and other Americans at rentals 
they can afford to pay, out of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
where the Republican members filibus- 
tered the bill to death. 

That should be proof to all alert vet- 
erans, Mr. Speaker, that it is in the Dem- 
ocratic Party that veterans will find the 
warm human sympathy and understand- 
ing of their needs and problems. 

What kind of treatment veterans could 
expect from the Republican side was 
thoroughly demonstrated in that fili- 
buster, which placed human greed high- 
er than human need. 

They will remember, too, the remark 
of one of the gentlemen from the Re- 
publican side of the House who told us, 
during debate on the Emergency Housing 
Act, that American veterans were look- 
ing for a hand-out. Veterans will re- 
member, too, how the Republicans killed 
the national cemeteries bill. 

REPUBLICANS CUT THE VALUE OF MONEY 


But if that is not proof enough, let the 
veterans contrast the battle of the ad- 
ministration and its congressional lead- 
ers for a strong and adequate price- 
control act to help us over the reconver- 
Sion period with the Republican effort 
to scsttle the entire price-control pro- 
gram. 

It is true that we have finally passed a 
price-control act of sorts; but it is a weak 
law, and prices have climbed and climbed. 
The effect is a 50-percent reduction in 
the buying power of pensions, disability 
allowances, mustering out pay, terminal- 
leave pay, bonuses, and in the pay and 
dependency allowances of those still in 
the armed services. 

TERMINAL-LEAVE PAY AUTHORIZED 


Even against these unfair attacks by 
the Republican Members, Mr. Speaker, 
this Democratic Congress enacted bene- 
ficial laws affecting veterans’ rights. 

We enacted a bill which puts enlisted 
men on a parity with officers in terminal- 
leave privileges, and authorizes payment 
of about $3,000,000,000 in retroactive 
terminal-leave pay for former enlisted 
men who were unable to get their author- 
ized leave while in service. 

AUTOMOBILES FOR AMPUTEES 


Over violent opposition from Repub- 
lican Members who have consistently 
opposed recognition to veterans for their 
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sacrifice and service, we Passed the pil] 
to give automobiles, specially equippeq 
for them, to veterans who sacrificed arms 
and legs in the service of our country, 

We raised Army pay and retirement 
benefits to make such service more at. 
tractive and increase volunteers, appro- 
priated billions for national defense ang 
liberalized the District of Columbia Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Act. 


PENSIONS INCREASED 20 PERCENT 


We granted a straight across-the- 
board increase in pensions amounting to 
20 percent. Of course, that won’t cover 
the increases in the cost of living under 
the emasculated OPA Act; but it will 
help relieve acute suffering. We liberal- 
ized pension provisions in regard to dis- 
abled veterans undergoing hospitaliza- 
tion. 

INSURANCE ACT LIBERALIZED 


We also authorized a liberalization of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act; 
wrote veterans’ benefits into the Social 
Security Act; made it easier for alien 
liancées of members or former members 
of the armed services to enter this coun- 
try and marry their American fiancés; 
and made veterans’ preference in pur- 
chase of surplus property mandatory on 
the War Assets Administration, 

FORMER BENEFITS STAND 


As every veteran and every soldier 
knows, the Congress has, for many years 
past, enacted legislation to give special 
benefits to the brave men who sprang to 
their Nation’s aid in time of peril. 

The GI bill of rights may not be per- 
fect, but it, is so far as I know the most 
liberal veterans’ legislation ever made 
into law in any country. Thousands 
and thousands of young men are com- 
pleting their college work at Government 
expense, are starting into business, or 
buying homes with a GI loan under the 
liberalized provisions we wrote into the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Act in this Con- 
gress, or they have returned to their old 
or to better employment under the pro- 
tective clauses. For years we have given 
veterans employment preference in the 
civil service, and now, for the first time, 
we have given special legal rights in 
private employment. 

One of the brightest spots in the leg- 
islative record of the Congress just closed 
has been the recognition of the respon- 
sibility of the Nation to the men and 
women who served in the armed services. 


TWO HUNDRED VETERANS’ LAWS PASSED 


Congress has approved in the last 6 
years 200 laws directly affecting the 
rights and privileges and interests of 
veterans. 

These have been compiled in one 
volume, which I shall be glad to send to 
any veteran or veterans’ organization on 
request, together with other useful and 
attractive material. 

Veterans everywhere know of my long 
fight to get a fair system for bringing 
home our boys who served through the 
war and of my attacks on special privi- 
leges for noncombat officers. 

This, briefly, gives information on 
what I have done and what the Demo- 
cratic administration has done in behalf 
of veterans. 





Minimum Wage Bill 


REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia called atten- 
tion to the fact that I stated in answer 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
both these bills, the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill and the so-called minimum- 
wage bill, are still in the committee. I 
did not intend to say that the minimum- 
wage bill is still in the committee. It 
has been before the Committee on Rules 
for a long time. I have tried my utmost 
to get a rule reported for that bill so 
that it could be considered, but I have 
been unable to convince the majority of 
the members of the Committee on Rules 
to act favorably on it. I do not want to 
be blamed by anyone because a rule has 
not been granted. I have tried to get that 
rule reported out. 











Great Britain—Palestine Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, of late 
many people have criticized America’s 
so-called interference with British policy 
in Palestine. These well-meaning peo- 
ple have sought to justify their position 
on the premise that Palestine is a Brit- 
ish problem and, as a consequence, of 
little or no importance to the peoples of 
the United States and other democratic 
nations. That is a paradox. The recent 
war was fought for the dual purpose of 
liberating people from human bondage 
and to stave off that threat from our own 
shores. We cannot acknowledge that 
fact and yet justify noninterest in the 
tragic plight of our Jewish brethren in 
Palestine as well as with those who would 
make it their homeland. 

More than 2 months ago the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry recom- 
mended the immediate immigration into 
Palestine of 100,000 European Jews. De- 
spite the overwhelming tide of world 
opinion favoring Palestine as a haven for 
Europe’s displaced Jews—the heritage of 
Nazi oppression—Great Britain has re- 
mained steadfast in her determination to 
ignore one of the most vitally important 
problems facing the postwar world. 

British policy in Palestine is untenable 
with a democracy that outwardly pro- 
fesses deep concern for its people and yet 
pursues a course diametrically opposed to 
the well-being of its citizens. Persistence 
in such a policy can only result in fu- 
ture uprisings, violence, and bloodshed. 
Thoughtful Americans of every race, 
creed, and color can ill afford to disre- 
gard the far-reaching implications in- 
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herent in Britain’s policy. in Palestine. 
It strikes at the very roots of the lib- 
erty which all freedom-loving people 
throughout the world hold sacred, and 
thus Palestine ceases to be exclusively a 
British problem. It is a world problem. 
If we are to preach tolerance, let us prac- 
tice tolerance. 

I have sought to utilize every power 
at my disposal to bring America’s influ- 
ence and prestige to bear on Great Brit- 
ain in this crisis. I am determined that 
Britain’s failure to act shall not be Amer- 
ica’s failure to impress upon our neigh- 
bor across the sea the importance of im- 
mediate action that the Jews may live as 
a nation in Palestine. I assure you that 
itis nota one-man job. The present sit- 
uation in Palestine is a challenge to free 
people everywhere; it is particularly a 
challenge to American public opinion. 
For my own part I have been heartened 
by the unstinted support given me by 
my constituents in my efforts in behalf 
of a free Palestine. I shall continue to 
do all within my power to see to it that 
the outrages borne out of Great Britain’s 
vicious Palestine policy are brought to 
an end and that such Hitlerite tactics 
will not be repeated. Now is the time to 
let our voice be heard that true freedom 
may live throughout the world. 





Republicans Pledge To Cut Individual 
Income Taxes 20 Percent Beginning 
January 1, 1947 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue on individual income taxes for 1947 
has been made very clear. The Republi- 
can leadership in the House has pledged 
a 20-percent reduction in individual in- 
come taxes for the year 1947 if Republi- 
cans win control of the House in No- 
vember. The Democrats insist there can 
be no reduction in taxes for 2 or 3 years. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON], in his capacity as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, de- 
fends the excessive appropriations for 
the current fiscal year and pays tribute 
to the administration for a program of 
“incomparable retrenchment” and “an 
all-time record for retrenchment and 
economy in the history of this or any 
other nation.” So speaks the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
and inasmuch as all appropriations must 
originate in this body and the gentleman 
will continue as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations unless the Re- 
publicans take over in January, the tax- 
payers should know what to expect by 
way of appropriations next year unless 
there is a change. The simple truth is 
that appropriations and taxes will never 
be reduced by this administration. It is 
too much the servant of the bureaucrats 
and the wastrels. 
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After sponsoring every conceivable 
crackpot scheme of pressure groups to 
pile additional costs on the backs of the 
taxpayers, and when the appropriations 
have been made and the money turned 
over to the bureaucrats, the President 
comes forth with much fanfare and 
pleads with the heads of departments not 
to spend the money they have just been 
given for the next 12 months. Instead 
of ordering drastic reductions in the 
Budget and appropriations, he offers this 
belated and idle gesture as evidence of 
the so-called determination of this ad- 
ministration to economize. And the 
would-be Government experts, whose 
standing has sunk to an all-time low 
during the past year because of their 
tendency to juggle facts and figures to 
serve political expediency of the moment, 
come forth with revised estimates by 
way of making the excessive appropria- 
tions a bit more palatable to the Ameri- 
can people. 

But the American people are not being 
fooled. During the expansion of New 
Deal bureaus throughout the country in 
the thirties and the unnecessary and un- 
believable squandering of money by this 
administration during the war, the 
people have seen the Federal Govern- 
ment handling public money in their 
home communities. They know of the 
hordes of useless Federal employees with 
whom they have first-hand contact. 
These personal experiences by the man 
in the factory, on the farm, or running 
a@ grocery store are associated quite 
easily with the crushing income-tax 
burden they are being asked to bear in 
peacetime by this administration. 

There is only one sure cure. Cut off 
the source of much of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s income by reducing taxes and 
compel the Government to retrench, live 
within its income, and at the same time 
start paying off its debt. The first step 
is the election of a Republican Con- 
gress in November and individual income 
taxes will be reduced 20 percent be- 
ginning January 1, 1947. 





Vital Problems Before the American 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me entitled “Vital Problems Before 
the American People.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Mr. President, as the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress’ second session ends, the following, I 
believe, are some of the principal problems 
before the American people: 

1. The lifting of wartime Government 
controls from the lives of our citizens. 
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"2. The demobilization of the Federal 
bureaucracy and the balancing of the na- 
tional budget. 

3. The writing of a lasting peace with 
justice for victor and vanquished alike. 

4. Achievement of all-out production in 
order to curb the menace of inflation. 

5. The eradication of internal frictions, 
hatreds and intolerances in our land—be- 
tween classes, religions and races. 

6. The maintenance of peace and harmony 
in industrial relations between management 
and labor. 

7. The revitalization of the American spir- 
it of self-reliance, private initiative, thrift, 
industry. 

8. Speedy and adequate disposal of war 
surplus. 

9. The assurance of a square deal for our 
Nation's veterans, stimulating the fullest 
use of the great talents of our 15,000,000 ex- 
servicemen. 

10. The restoration of the concept of gov- 
ernment as a servant rather than as a mas- 
ter of our people. 


NEED FOR POLITICAL CHANGE 


Mr. President, it is my personal belief that 
our people will best be able to meet these 
10 problems and other vital issues by a 
change in political administration—the re- 
moving of the so-called New Deal from 
power. I believe that they will vote for such 
a change in the November 1946 elections, and 
that they have already indicated their desire 
for a change in the primaries which have 
been held to date. 

In this connection, I should like to recall 
some pertinent words of the late President 
Roosevelt. He delivered them on November 
3, 1932, and they consisted of a quotation, in 
turn, from former President Coolidge’s state- 
ment of October 31, 1920. This is what Cal- 
vin Coolidge said, as quoted by President 
Roosevelt: 

“For one reason or another even a wisely 
led poltical party, given a long enough tenure 
of office, finally fails to express any longer 
the will of the people; and when it does so 
fail to express the will of the people, it ceases 
to be an effeetive instrument of government. 
It is far better for such a political party— 
and certainly better for the state—that it 
should be relegated to the role of the critic 
and that the opposing political party should 
assume the reins of Government. This con- 
dition appears to have arrived in America.” 


ABOLITION OF OPA 


As indicated above, I believe that the No. 1 
problem before the American people is the 
lifting of Government wartime controls over 
the lives of our citizens. The most damaging 
of such controls now regimenting America 
ure those of the OPA. There follows beneath 
a statement which I intend to issue shortly 
on the subject of this agency and its harm- 
ful effects upon our Nation. 


LET THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS ABOLISH THE OPA 
AND INVESTIGATE ITS RECORD 


Although it is only 2 weeks since the 
restoration of OPA, it is apparent that the 
chaos in industry, the revival of OPA Ges- 
tapo tactics, the OPA’s ignoring of Congress’ 
directives which the opponents of OPA pre- 
dicted, have now unfortunately come to 
pass. 

The case for the outright abolition of this 
egency at the convening of the Eightieth 
Congress has been proven once more. But 
the damage that OPA will do to our country 
between now and then is incaiculably great. 

Only the primary and election victories of 
conservative candidates can help put fear 
into OPA’s heart and to reduce the damage 
that it will do. The American people can 
and should show at the polls that they will 


not be fooled via the OPA subsidy route. 


which raids the Treasury of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Based upon OPA’s record in these last 14 
Gays, I make these charges against this 
agency: 


1. It is being used now more than ever 
as a political football by the New Deal ad- 
ministration in this election year to punish 
and to regiment business, in order to placate 
the PAC collectivists, in order to hold prices 
below their natural levels, which will give 
business a fair return on its investment, 
The unholy alliance of the present adminis- 
tration with the PAC and the corrupt city 
machines is seen in the Missouri election. 
What could be expected of an agency in this 
administration, allied as it is with these 
forces, except an anti-American attitude and 
policy such as that of OPA? 

2. The OPA and the New Deal are employ- 
ing the old familiar tactics of smearing pro- 
ducers and business. This technique is first, 
to force business to operate at a loss. Then, 
when businessmen curtail production rather 
than sustain these losses, the smear artists 
of the New Deal proceed to condemn business 
as conspirators. The only conspiracy is 
that of the New Deal against our system of 
private enterprise. 

3. The price decontrol board which will 
begin hearings next Monday will reap the 
same miserable failure to get production, 
similar to that of OPA’s failure, if it is in- 
fected by the New Deal synthetic philosophy. 
That philosophy is one of punishing and 
regimemting business in order to hold the 
price line rigidly. 

4. Those cases wherein OPA has recently 
granted price relief to business merely serve 
to emphasize the fact that in hundreds of 
areas, no price relief has yet been given. 
This only serves to point up the crazy-quilt 
inequalities, the favoritism, the catering to 
chosen sons, which have characterized the 
present administration. 


ELIMINATION OF OPA 


When a Republican Senate and/or a Re- 
publican House of Representatives are elect- 
ed in the November elections, the No. 1 item 
on the agenda of the Eightieth Congress 
should be the outright abolition of OPA. It 
should be the restoration of a true system of 
supply and demand by which prices can rise 
to their natural level and by which business 
can get into all-out production and thus 
combat the menace of inflation. Abolition 
of OPA would be a death blow to the state- 
socialist trend in our country. 

Halfway measures, compromise measures, 
such as the present OPA law, have proven 
their inadequacy again and again. While 
Congress is away, apparently the OPA wise- 
acres mean to play, to make the most of 
legalistic interpretations of the OPA law and 
to violate both the letter and the spirit of 
that law. This is evidenced by OPA’s inac- 
tion and wrong action in the hide and 
leather industry. 


OPA MALADMINISTRATION OF LEATHER INDUSTRY 


The American hide and leather industry is 
in chaos and is faced with an imminent shut- 
down resulting in mass unemployment in 
shoe factories and related establishments 
because of OPA ineptitude. 

Already, shoe factories are rightfully wiring 
in bitter protests against OPA misrule. Re- 
conversion Administrator Steelman stated 
that there was a conspiracy on the part of 
business to withhold hides from the market 
until OPA revises its price ceilings or con- 
sents to decontrol hides and leather. I know 
of no such business conspiracy, and from 
all indications, I believe this Steelman state- 
ment is a typical New Deal smear. 

Steelman attempted to pass the buck to 
Congress, saying OPA had no authority to 
decontrol hides and leather. Yet, the OPA 
law enacted by Congress delegates more than 
adequate authority to decontro] items as fast 
as possible. 

Why should businessmen in this industry 
be forced to operate at a loss? We know that 
under OPA 80 percent of the meat industry 
operations were in the black market. We 
know the damage this did to the hide 
and leather industry. We know that during 
the 3-week emancipation period from OPA, 
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hide and leather prices rose to more natural 
levels but definitely not as high as previous 
black-market levels. 

I recommend now that there be immediate 
decontrol of hide and leather products. such 
decontral should be for a minimum testing 
period of several months. I believe that 
results during this period will demonstrate 
the fundamental merit of permanent decon- 
trol, and that such permanent decontro} 
should be enacted once the case for it has 
been proven. 


THE PATTERN OF OPA RULE AND RUIN MUST BE 
ENDED © 


The basic failure of OPA has been the 
failure of its officials to comprehend the fun- 
damental problem: Namely, to reach full 
employment through all-out production. In- 
stead of OPA starting at the point of smear- 
ing business leaders it should start at the 
point of how to keep the shoe-making em- 
ployees of the country employed, how to get 
shoes to the American public by insuring 
all-out production of shoes, which will mean 
shoes at fair prices and of high quality. 
What happens if the American shoe industry 
comes to a halt, as is imminently possible? 

1. There will be mass unemployment in 
the shoe and leather industry. 

2. There will be importation of foreign 
shoes, with resultant permanent irreparable 
damage to the American domestic shoe in- 
dustry. 

8. The bureaucrats will state that since 
there is mass unemployment in America 
(created by themselves, although they won't 
admit it) there is need for more and more 
unemployment relief, more and more tax- 
payers’ money to be spent in Government 
projects. 

4. Because of the lack of production and 
because of unemployment there will be loss 
to the Government in taxes. 

This is the pattern of rule and ruin, and 
these are four of the results of OPA malad- 
ministration, 

Instead of complicating their problem, if 
they are at all sincere, why don’t they sim- 
plify it and get it down to its basic essential— 
full employment and all-out production 
through a reasonable profit to business? 

NEED FOR INVESTIGATION OF OPA 

When the Ejightieth Congress convenes, 
with, I hope and trust, Republican majori- 
ties in both Houses, after completing the No. 
1 item on its agenda of abolishing OPA out- 
right, it might well set up a special inves- 
tigating committee to review thoroughly the 
OPA’s record during the war and postwar 
years. 

I believe that the findings of this com- 
mittee will give a permanent ‘esson to the 
American people of the danger of state so- 
cialism in our land, the danger of vesting 
slide-rule theoreticians, long-haired men and 
short-haired women, in Government bu- 
reaucracy with life and death power over free 
enterprise. The scandals of OPA maladmin- 


istration could be fully exposed by such a 
committee. 


The United States Treasury Silver 
Operations—! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee having a bill 
to fix the sale price of the Treasury sil- 
ver under consideration, a careful re- 
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search of the records of the Treasury 

has been made for the purpose of deter- 

mining the facts in connection with the 

Treasury’s silver transactions, e 
These records are somewhat compli- 

cated due to the fact that the Treasury is 
acquiring silver all the time and only 
using a part of this silver for money. 
Then there are the items of silver loaned 
to foreign governments and silver sales 
made under the provisions of the origi- 
nal Green bill, together with a separate 
item of returned worn silver coin. This 
latter item of worn coin has been omitted 
in making the computations submitted 
here. 

To judge from the fluctuations in fig- 
ures showing the Government gold and 
silver reserves in recent months, it is ap- 
parent that a thorough investigation 
should be made of the Treasury manipu- 
lations of both gold and silver and this 
investigation should cover the price fixed 
by the OPA and the restrictions imposed 
under provisions of war-power legisla- 
tion by the Department of State, to- 
gether with money manipulations of the 
fiscal directors of the Army and Navy in 
paying the members of the United States 
armed forces serving in foreign coun- 
tries. 

If there is anything the American peo- 
ple should know about, it is the value 
and integrity of their money. In pre- 
paring and submitting the record of the 
hearing of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, having under consideration 
the bill to establish the price of the 
Treasury-owned silver, it is to be re- 
gretted that the time required to attend 
committee meetings and House sessions 
did not permit the preparation of this 
material in time to secure the necessary 
printing estimates prior to adjournment. 

The presentation is made, therefore, 
in a series of extensions of remarks, the 
first installment of which is submitted 
herewith for the consideration of my 
colleagues: 

STATEMENT OF HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
Srate or IDAHO 

HISTORY OF LAWS AFFECTING PRICES ON SILVER 
Congressman WuirTeE. I might preface my 

statement, Mr. Chairman, by saying that 

when this Government was established and 
the first mint was set up and the first mone- 
tary law was passed, there was no price put 
on silver and no price put on gold. The Gov- 
ernment simply decreed by law that 416 
grains of silver and 27 grains of gold was 
$1; this ratio was changed later and all other 
commodities were adjusted to the value of 
the dollar. There never was a commodity 
price put on silver.until the Bland-Allison 

Act was passed in 1878. It was passed in the 

House as a remonetization measure, and when 

it came over to the Senate it was there 

amended. They bought the silver at $1 an 
ounce and proceeded to monetarize the 

Silver at $1.29. 

In 1890 the law was amended. The Bland- 
Allison Act provided that silver would be pur- 
chased at the rate of 400,000,000 ounces a 
month at $1 an ounce. Under the provisions 
of the later Sherman Purchase Act, silver 
was bought at $1 an ounce to the extent of 
450,000,000 ounces per month. That raised 
the amount 50,000,000 a month and paid 
for it not with silver certificates as we are 
doing now, but paid for it with Treasury 
notes. The joker in this transaction was 
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that the financiers of the country bought 
these Treasury notes which were being paid 
out to purchase silver and demanded that 
they be rcdeemed in gold. That brought on 
another act of 1893, when President Cleveland 
called the Congress into session in the early 
months of that year, and they were here all 
summer wrangling over the appeal of the 
so-called Sherman Purchasing Act. 


EXTENT OF GOLD MINING iN THE UNITED STATES 


Senator McKettar. Let me ask you, if I 
may, is gold being mined in any consider- 
able quantities in the United States? 

Congressman WHITE. They are just getting 
under way. I believe the Homestake mine, 
one of the biggest mines in the United States, 
is now back into production. Idaho has pro- 
duced a great amount of gold. The United 
States Geological Survey gives credit to the 
State for producing $300,000,000 in gold, 
since gold was first mined. 


LIFE OF GOLD OR SILVER DOLLAR 


Senator McKELtar. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion, and then you can go ahead with that. 
What is the life of a gold $5 piece, or a silver 
dollar? How long would it last? 

Congressman Wuirte. Senator, that is a 
very interesting question. I have in my hand 
@ welleworn dollar that was minted in 1879. 

Senator MCKELLAR, May I see it? 

Congressman Wuite. Yes, sir. I think this 
is extremely important for the record and 
for the Congress; I was curious to know if 
that dollar was mined and handed back to 
the miner, and went into circulation, how 
much the circulation of that old dollar had 
saved the American people in interest. 


INTEREST SAVED THROUGH CIRCULATION OF OLD 
DOLLAR 

I asked the Federal Reserve to check on it 
and calculate the interest saved by that old 
dollar, and I have the information here with 
me. I keep it with me all the time. It 
amounts to about $44. That old worn dollar 
has saved the American people, in circulating 
interest free, more than twice its weight in 
gold. 

Senator GREEN. You mean, the holders for 
the time being have paid that amount to the 
Government? 

Congressman WHITE. I mean, if it had been 
a Federal Reserve dollar it would have had 
to have been supported by Government 
bonds or commercial loans called eligible 
paper. It would have been compounded, as 
each man brought in his money and paid his 
notes with interest and another man bor- 
rowed the Federal Reserve dollar again. That 
$1 has saved the American people in interest 
over $40. 

Senator GREEN. However, it cost holders of 
the dollar the same amount, because that 
money came from somewhere. They got that 
much less. 

Congressman WHITE. You mean the dollar 
came out of a silver mine, and that dollar 
did everything money can do. 

Senator GREEN. The holders, in the aggre- 
gate, of that silver dollar lost that amount 
of money. 

Congressman WHITE. No; they got value re- 
ceived. 

Senator Green. They lost the money they 
would have had had they been holders of 
the silver certificate. That $44 came out of 
somebody's pocket. 

Congressman WuITe. The miner brought 
his silver in, got the silver minted and 
handed back to him; he proceeded to put it 
in circulation; it passed from hand to hand 
and did all the functions that money does. 
It transacted the business of the country, 
and it did not cost anybody anything to use 
it as long as somebody did not lend it to 
somebody else. If it had been in the form 
of a Federal Reserve note someone would have 
to pay inteiest on it to keep it in circulation. 
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Senator Green. Somebody got $44 less. If 
the Government got $44 more, somebody 
got $44 Ir 3s. 

Congressman WHITE. I mean to say that 
somebody got $44 less if it had been a Fed- 
eral Reserve dollar, but I mean it saved the 
people $44, and I do not believe any sophis- 
try can change that fact. 

Senator GREEN. It saved the Government 
$44 and cost the people $44. 

Congressman WHITE. You may draw any 
conclusions you please, but you cannot 
change a fact. The thing that was saved 
was the item of interest. 

Senator Green. The fact is that the people 
paid $44 less than they would have other- 
wise. 

Congressman WHuirTeE. That is right; $44 
they would otherwise have paid to the banks. 
I will proceed with my statement, and I 
will be very happy to answer any question 
anybody can provide. 

In considering the provisions of the Treas- 
ury appropriation bill to authorize the sale 
of the Government-owned silver, I desire to 
present for your consideration the facts con- 
cerning this silver and its use as money. 


TREASURY SILVER ACCUMULATIONS ON MAY 6, 
1942 


By consulting the Treasury publications 
we find that the Treasury, operating under 
the provisions of the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934 and the act of 1939, as shown by the 
Treasury statement of May 6, 1942, without 
counting worn and subsidiary coins, had an 
accumulation of 2,895,667,983 ounces of sil- 
ver, a monetary reserve composed of 1,.530- 
199.545 ounces in coined dollars and silver 
bullion that had been revalued and held 
as security for outstanding silver certificates 
and other monetary uses. 

. * > 7 * 


Congressman Wurre. It is all here for your 
convenience, Mr. Chairman. There are the 
additions there for the two pages. 


AMOUNT OF UNOBLIGATED AND UNREVALUED 
SILVER HELD MAY 6, 1942 


The balance of the silver in the Treasury on 
that date was an item of 1,365,4€8,438 ounces 
of unobligated and unrevalued silver held 
in the Treasury as a silver surplus. 

Senator McKeEt’ar. What date was that? 

Congressman WHITE. The date is there, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator McKELiLarR. May 6, 1942? 

Congressman WHITE. Yes. That is the date 
of the highest accumulation of the Treasury, 
both in revalued silver that was used for 
money and the unrevalued silver held as a 
surplus reserve. 

Senator McKeEtrar. That figure is 1,365,- 
468,438 ounces? 

Congressman WHITE. Yes. The balance of 
the silver in the Treasury—you will see that 
checked in red. Here is the special Treasury 
report on that, and I will put that in as our 
exhibit No. 2. 

Senator McKELiar. You have not added 
that last item. 

Congressman WHITE. I added the three 
items. First, as shown by the Treasury 
statement of May 6, there was the silver held 
in the silver fund, to which I added the 
coined money and uncoined silver to make 
an item of 1,530,199,545 ounces, and then in 
addition there was an accumulation of 2,£95,- 
667,983 cunces. 


AMOUNT IN MONETARY RESERVE 


The monetary reserve is composed of 1,530,- 
199,545 ounces in coined dollars and silver 
bullion that had been revalued and held as 
security for outstanding silver certificates 
and other monetary uses, and that is shown 
on the statement. Down in the lower gen- 
eral fund you will find that there was 1,365,- 
468,438 ounces of unobligated and unre- 
valued silver held as a surplus in the Treas- 
ury. 
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TREASURY ACQUISITIONS OF SILVER SINCE 
MAY 6, 1942 

Since that date the record discloses that the 
Treasury has purchased an additional 68,818,- 
238 ounces of silver, making a grand total of 
silver accumulated by the Treasury of 2, 964,- 
486,221 ounces (exhibit No. 2, Special Treas- 
ury Report). 

You will find that report in the Treasury 
statement handed to you and bound in that 
book before you. 


TREASURY SALES OF SILVER BETWEEN MARCH 6, 
1942, AND MARCH 6, 1°46 


Since that date, between March 6, 1942, and 
March 6, 1946, we found that the Treasury 
disposed of 298,412,791 ounces. 

Senator McKELLAR. That was the silver that 
was sold to manufacturers. 


VALUE OF SALES IF USED AS MONEY 


Congressman WHITE. It was sold, and that 
made a reduction of almost 1,000,000,000 
ounces. If it had gone into money, it would 
have a value of about $1,000,000,000. 

Since that date the record discloses that the 
Treasury has purchased an additional 68,818,- 
238 ounces of silver. You have here the 
March 6 Treasury statement. 

Senator McKELLAR. Do you want to put it 
in the record? 

Congressman Wate. No, I want to show 
the source of this information. It is an offi- 
cial statement from the Treasury. 


BREAK-DOWN OF TREASURY SILVER ON HAND 
MARCH 6, 1946 

Now, 3 years later, on March 6, 1946, we 
find, according to the Treasury statement, 
there was on hand in the Treasury, without 
counting worn and subsidiary coins, a total 
of 1,979,623,655 ounces of silver composed of 
1,681,210,864 ounces of revalued silver held 
as security for outstanding silver certificates 
and other monetary uses and the item of un- 
revalued and unobligated silver in the Treas- 
ury reserves which we find has been reduced 
to 298,412,791 ounces. The reduction of 916,- 
044,328 ounces of silver from the total silver 
on hand in the Treasury, as.shown by com- 
paring the Treasury statements for May 6, 
1942, and March 6, 1946, does not disclose all 
the silver which has been taken out of the 
Treasury. 


FORMER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY REFUSED 
TO COIN AS MONEY THE UNOBLIGATED SILVER 


The day that the Green bill was enacted, 
we had that much silver in the Treasury. 
When the Green bill went into operation we 
. had over 1,000,000,000 ounces. We had 
1,500,000,000 ounces of silver in unobligated 
silver in the Treasury which Mr. Morgenthau 
refused to put into use as money, although 
he had authority to do so under the provi- 
sions of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 

Senator McKEeLLarR. What was the reason? 

Congressman WHITE. We would have to 
guéss at that. I have been a member, since 
I cpme down here to Washington, of the 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures Committee. 
We had Mr. Morgenthau up before our com- 
mittee many times, and if he would have 
used that silver for coining it into money he 
could have saved the people of the United 
States a great amcunt of money in interest. 
It was over 1,000,000,000 ounces. 


COINAGE VALUE OF TREASURY SALES OF SILVER 
BETWEEN MAY 6, 1942, AND MARCH 6, 1946 
By going back and adding the total of the 

revalued silver to the total of the unre- 

valued and unobligated silver on hand in 
the Treasury on May 6, 1942, to the silver 
purchase, according to Treasury figures, since 

that date we have a grand total of 2,964,486,- 

221 ounces. Of this amount, according to 

the Treasury statement, we find there was on 
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hand in the Treasury on the 6th day of 
March this year, a total of 1,979,623,655 
ounces, both monetary and unobligated sil- 
ver, showing the Treasury silver stocks have 
been reduced by 984,862,566 ounces of silver 
that had a coinage value of $1,273,357,372.59, 
as computed by a Treasury official (exhibits 
1, 2, 3, Treasury Statement for March 6, 
1946). 

They have not minted any dollars to 
amount to anything since 1934, but they are 
from time to time coining and striking sub- 
sidiary silver, which is half dollars, quarters, 
and dimes. 


LIFE OF SUBSIDIARY COINS 


Senator McKetiar. What is the ordinary 
life of this subsidiary silver? 

Congressman WHITE. I have handled and 
seen many silver coins, some very old, dating 
before the Civil War. I would say on the 
average 50 years—the Treasury can furnish 
more accurate figures. 

Senator McKELLaR. That may be, but I do 
not recall ever having seen any money that 
was coined before the Civil War. 


EREAK-DOWN OF TREASURY SILVER ON HAND 
JULY 12, 1943 


Congressman WHITE. Now, coming to the 
Treasury operation under the provisions of 
the original Green bill, by taking the Treas- 
ury statement on the date of the enactment 
of the original Green bill, we find that on 
July 12, 1943, there was, without counting 
worn and subsidiary coins, an accumulation 
of 2,777,855,640 ounces of silver in the Treas- 
ury. This reserve was composed of 1,525,455,- 
641 ounces of revalued monetary silver and 
1,252,399,999 ounces of unrevalued and un- 
obligated silver. 


TREASURY ACQUISITIONS AND SALES SINCE 
JULY 1943 


Since that month in 1943, according to 
Treasury figures, there has been purchased 
1,665,611 ounces of silver. During this period 
the Treasury decreased its silver stocks by 
putting 204,345,553 ounces of silver dollars 
and subsidiary silver coins into circulation. 

Money just disappears. People move out 
and go to other countries, and then there is 
hoard.ng and hiding, and it is just for that 
reason that the Government issues paper 
money in lieu of circulating coins. 


GOLD CERTIFICATE ACT PASSED TO STOP ABUSES 
WITH GOLD 


We passed the Gold Certificate Act because 
there were so many abuses in handling gold. 
Some Chinese used a leather bag that they 
sloshed back and forth in their laps and they 
would sweat the gold, coming out some times 
with two or three times a day’s wages. 

Also among the abuses was the practice of 
the banks who would give you, when you 
exchanged your certificates for gold, just so 
many gold coins for the certificates, but 
when you brought your gold back they would 
weigh it and if it did not weigh as much as 
it should have, then you took a loss. 

The Chinese had a trick in San Francisco 
of putting a $20 gold piece in a vise and by 
the use of a small drill they would drill a 
hole and leave a little collar by diverting the 
drill in several directions and they would 
run some lead in the hole and then plug it 
with gold, then Congress passed a law that 
gold certificates would circulate in lieu of 
gold coins. In that way we saved a substan- 
tial amount of metal from abrasion. If a 
ship blew up or was sunk, or if a train was 
wrecked, or if clothes caught fire, we saved 
the metal. It was always on deposit. 

The Treasury statements show a lot of 
gold being held against national bank notes 
and gold certificates that are still expected to 
come in some day. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
second installment of my remarks in 
presenting the facts concerning the 
Treasury silver transactions to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee having 
under consideration the bill to establish 
the selling price of silver, and is inserted 
for the information of my colleagues: 


VALUE OF SILVER ON HAND SINCE ENACTMENT 
OF GREEN BILL 


Taking the silver on hand in the Treasury 
on the date of the enactment of the Green 
bill and adding the silver purchased since 
then, we have a total of 2,779,521,251 ounces. 
There we have, gentlemen, over 2,750,000,000 
ounces of silver which is worth over $3,- 

Deducting from this amount the 1,979,- 
623,655 ounces, which was the total silver 
on hand in the Treasury on March 6, 1946, 
and the 204,345,553 ounces which have been 
taken out of the Treasury and added to the 
outstanding silver coinage making a total 
of 2,183,972,208 ounces, we find the silver 
disposed of by the Treasury since the Green 
bill was enacted amounts to 595,549,043 
ounces—almost 600,000,000 ounces went out 
(exhibits 2, 3, 4, July 12, 1943, Treasury state- 
ment; circulation statements June 30, 1943, 
and February 28, 1946). 


Amount of silver lend-leased to England 


When we deduct from this figure the 300,- 
000,000 ounces of silver lend-leased to Eng- 
land we find there is still 295,549,043 ounces 
to be accounted for by the Treasury; silver 
that, if converted into dollars as calculated 
by Mr. Timothy Quirk, of the Mint, would 
have minted $382,123,928.62. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF SILVER IN PAST 
AND FUTURE YEARS 


The testimony of the silver fabricators be- 
fore this committee reveals that in peace- 
time the industrial consumption of silver per 
year in this country was between twenty- 
five and thirty million ounces of silver. See 
testimony of Judson C, Travis, of Handy & 
Harman (p. 158 of the hearings). In this 
hearing the silver fabricators estimated the 
future annual silver consumption at 35,000,- 
000 ounces per year (some said 125,000,000 
ounces for the first year—see testimony of 
Travis, p. 152 of hearing); see statement of 
Ray C. Wilcox on page 161 of the hearing (ex- 
hibit No. 5, hearing, Senate Appropriations 
Committee). 


COMPARISON OF TREASURY DISPOSITIONS WITH 
FUTURE NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 

By dividing the 25,549,043 ounces disposed 
of by the Treasury since the Green bill was 
enacted by the estimated annual coNsump- 
tion of 35,000,000 ounces, we find—without 
counting the silver loaned to England—that 
the Treasury has already disposed of enough 
silver to supply the silver fabricators in this 
country at this rate of consumption for over 
8 years. 

Senator McKELLar. You gentlemen will 
have to excuse me, I have to go up to the 
Senate, and Senator Haypen will take the 
chair. 

(Senator Haypen assumed the chair.) 
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SOURCE OF SUPPLY AND USE OF SILVER IN WAR 
YEARS 


Congressman Wuirs. In determining what 
has gone with the silver reserves of the Treas- 
ury, it develops from the testimony of the 
fabricators that during the war the use of sil- 
ver for civilian purposes was sharply cur- 
tailed (see testimony of Mr. Travis, of Handy 
& Harman); that of the 140,000,000 ounces of 
silver used for industrial purposes in 1945, 
28,000,000 ounces was bought from the domes- 
tic mines, and 50,000,000 ounces was import- 
ed, the balance, or an estimated 70,000,000 
ounces, came from the Treasury; and of the 
140,000,000 ounces used in 1945, 70 percent, 
or 98,000,000 ounces, was for military pur- 
poses. 

I think you will recall that the war indus- 
tries were very heavy consumers of silver and 
they actually were consuming and had con- 
sumed 95,000,000 ounces for war purposes. 

In considering the source of supply for the 
industrial use of silver, it develops that the 
silver users obtained in that year a supply of 
50,000,000 ounces of foreign silver, 28,000,000 
ounces of domestic silver, and 170,000,000 
ounces from the Treasury reserves. That is 
the peak. How does the Treasury account 
for the disposal of all the silver that the 
record discloses has gone out of the Treasury 
since the Green bill has been enacted? 

Aside from the silver lent to England, if we 
take 295,549,043 ounces of silver the Treasury 
has disposed of since the Green bill has been 
enacted, and divide this amount by 70,000,- 
000 ounces, the peak figure supplied to the 
silver fabricators, the silver that has been 
taken out of the Treasury would supply the 
domestic users for over 4 years. 


SEIGNIORAGE PROFITS 


The loss to the Government by the disposal 
of silver under the Green bill is shown by the 
Treasury in another way. Turning to page 71 
of the Treasury Bulletin for July 1943, the 
silver seigniorage table discloses the Gov- 
ernment made a substantial profit in the 
way of seigniorage on minor coins of $280,- 
100,000 and the seigniorage on other silver 
revalued for monetary use, dollars, and silver 
certificates, totals $820,500,000. 

In addition to the actual seigniorage, the 
figure in the last column of the table in this 
report gives the potential seigniorage on the 
unrevalued silver bullion then in the reserves 
of the Treasury and is shown at $1,029,500,000, 
which wou'd have increased the Treasury 
monetary reserves by that much if all the 
silver on hand had been revalued and used 
for money (exhibit No. 6, Treasury Bulletin 
tor May 1942) 

By referring to this Treasury Bulletin you 
will find that the Treasury gets out a very 
complete list. Here is the seigniorage table 
and there is the figure mentioned. It is 
shown there, and that is the potential seign- 
iorage. All the figures are there. 

Turning to the February Treasury Bulle- 
tin of this year, by referring to the silver 
seigniorage table on page 71, we find that the 
potential seigniorage on unrevalued silver 
bullion reserves has shrunk to $333,200,000. 
This is a falling off of $696,30C,000, a loss in 
seigniorage which might have been a profit if 
the silver had been converted into money in 
the same manner the other silver was re- 
valued and placed-in circulation (exhibit No. 
7, Treasury Bulletin, February 1946). 

Here is the seigniorage table that shows 
those identical figures on seigniorage. There 
are some other figures in there. 


PRESENT VALUE OF SILVER IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


As to the present value of silver in other 
parts of the world, in checking with the 
British Empire Unit of the Department of 
Commerce, the Research Division of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and the Monetary Re- 
search Division of the United States Treas- 
ury, we find that the bullion value of silver 


a“ 
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is considerably above a dollar per ounce as 
is disclosed by the following reports obtained 
from these governmental departments. 

I have checked on this very carefully with 
the British Empire Unit of the Department 
of Commerce, with the Research Division of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, and with the 
Monetary Research Division of the United 
States Treasury. 


As reported by the Department of Com- Per 


merce: ounce 
GAT, Meccan snsinae $1.10 
Baghdad, September 1945_._.___-_. 1. 06 

As reported by Federal Reserve System 
in Washington: 

GG eis dnattisiedettnnsicce @) 
NO ich ccesetwctigtitri @) 
a () 
Alexandria, Feb. 4, 1946.........--.. 1.16 
SE, Os Te Mn oncennman<ns 1.16 


Iraq, September 1945 (bwt.)---- 1.03, 1.11 
As reported by United States Treasury: 
Bombay, March 1946_..._......--.- 


1No active market. 


No silver quotations reports from other 
countries. 


ACT REDUCING PERCENTAGE OF GOLD SECURITY ON 
PAPER MONEY 


Gentlemen of the committee, the Congress 
has by recent enactment reduced from 40 
to 25 percent the gold security for the paper 
money in circulation in the form of Federal 
Reserve notes. This has been done at a time 
when the statements of the Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury disclose the money and 
credit of this country ‘s supported by a total 
of $107,700,000,000 in Government bonds, 
held by the banks as security for the money 
and commercial credit supplied by the banks 
and in everyday use to finance business in 
this country (exhibit No. 8, p. 48, Treasury 
Bulletin, February 1946). 

Would you turn to that, Mr. Chairman? 
It is on page 48 of the Treasury Bulletin 
for February 1946. You will see it indicated 
there. 

Senator HaypDen. I have it. 


AMOUNT OF GOVERNMENT BONDS HELD BY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 


Congressman WHITE. In addition to this 
the very heart of our national financial se- 
curity is at stake in the Government bonds 
held by the insurance companies—bonds 
which represent the security of the depend- 
ents and loved ones in every city, town, ham- 
let, and community in America and totaling, 
according to the report made in the Treasury 
Bulletin for March, $22,400,000. 


AMOUNT IN TRUST FUNDS 


But that is not all. We have in the Treas- 
ury as shown in the February 15, 1946, Daily 
Treasury Statement, a sacred trust for those 
that labor in this country, the funds that 
have been gleaned from the laborers them- 
selves and their employers in industry, $15,- 
357,949,486.13. This amount is composed of: 


Old-age survivors trust 


1.16 


SONG on. cntitindintsenemin $7, 137, 583, 177. 55 
Unemployment trust 
TE niocaniaises autemeniin 7, 497, 917, 024. 83 


Railway retirement funds. 722, 449, 283. 75 


Practically all of these trust funds are rep- 
resented by Government bonds now on de- 
posit in the Treasury. Less than 1.2 percent 
of this total amount is cash, which amounts 
to—as shown for all three by the Treasury 
statement—$187,342,056.13, and this cash 
itself is simply another form of Government 
credit (exhibit 9 on p. 17, exhibits 10, 11, p. 
18, Treasury Statement, February 15, 1946.) 

We know that with all the Treasury gold 

* obligated as security for the paper money in 
circulation (exhibit 12, Treasury Statement, 
March 6, 1946), we have a pitifully small re- 
serve of silver that today is worth its mone- 
tary value in most all parts of the world, 
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SALE OF SILVER AT MONETARY PRICE WOULD HELP 
SECURE GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 


Gentlemen, if these silver industrialists 
must have the Treasury reserves of silver, 
let them pay the monetary price for it, 
dollar for dollar, and thereby preserve a part 
of the small security we have for our Govern- 
ment obligations, bonds held in sacred trust 
on behalf of the toilers of our Nation for the 
security of their dependents and loved ones. 
Let us keep these reserves either in silver or 
its equivalent in good American dollars that 
these bonds may not depreciate into mere 
pieces of paper. 

The insurance companies are holding their 
accumulations of premiums paid in, and they 
have converted into bonds and are holding 
$22,000,000,000 of Treasury bonds fcr the 
security of everybody that holds an insurance 
policy 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to read to you 
a letter which I received from Mr. H. D. White, 
the moving spirit of Bretton Woods and 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, concern- 
ing the exchange value of silver. 

Before I read it, there is one little matter 
I ~vould like to call to the attention cf the 
committee. I have had, for the information 
of the Senators, Elmer Lewis compile in the 
document room a list of all the Federal Re- 
serve acts, and you will find in the files the 
Thomas amendment which gives the Presi- 
dent the authority to set the price of bullion, 
and then we have the Gold Reserve Act; 
we have the Silver Purchase Act of 1934; and 
we have the Domestic Silver Purchase Act. 


NO STATUTORY FIGURE SET FOR 71.11 CENTS 


I might say in passing that with all the 
talk about 71.11, there is no statutory figure 
set for 71.11 in any of our laws concerning 
silver. 

When the act was passed and signed on 
July 6, 1939, after 66 years, Congress in this 
country remonetized silver. It was de- 
monetized in 1873, but by the act of July 6, 
1939, domestic silver was remonetized, and 
it has remonetized today the domestic silver 
of the United States of America. 


SILVER HAS BEEN REMONETIZED 


If you are a producer you must provide an 
affidavit that the silver that is being brought 
in is newly mined silver and not old silver. 
Silver has been remonetized after 66 years, 
and the law provides that when a miner 
brings silver into the mint, the mint will take 
45 percent for seigniorage and give the miner 
back 55 percent for himself coined into 
money. 





Booker T. Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, those 
who are responsible for calling special 
attention to Booker T. Washington in a 
recent session of Congress are to be con- 
gratulated for their thoughtfulness. 

At that time I made a few remarks 
with reference to this distinguished man 
but at that time I had made up my mind 
that at a later date I would speak at fur- 
ther length on the subject. At that time 
I stated that Booker T. Washington had 
not only left a great impression on the 
people of his own race but he had left 
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a great impression on the white people 
of America. 

While Booker T. Washington and Dr. 
Carver have achieved great distinction, 
we must not forget that there are liter- 
ally hundreds of other very prominent 
Negro men and women in the United 
States who have rendered distinguished 
and outstanding service for their own 
people and fer humanity in general. 
They have engaged in all the various 
fields of social and economic activity. 
Likewise, they have entered the profes- 
sions and many of them have become 
great artisans and technicians. 

In the field of the ministry and music 
more of them have achieved distinction 
than in any other of the various fields 
for the reason that Negroes have always 
shown great love for music and many of 
them have become very proficient mu- 
sicians. Likewise, the colored man is 
distinctly religious and the colored min- 
isters of the Nation have guided their 
people with grace, devotion, and ability. 

If I were to sum up the most outstand- 
ing trait of character of the Negroes, I 
would stress their fidelity to those with 
whom they are associated and their pa- 
triotism for the American Nation. No 
group of people have been more faithful 
and loyal to their private duties and ob- 
ligations and no people have been more 
patriotic for this great America for they 
have known no loyalty to any other coun- 
try but America. 

Recurring to Booker T. Washington, 
I want to say that I have read his auto- 
biography with entrancing interest. He 
showed the marks of genius from a very 
early age and he grew into his fine char- 
acter and fine service naturally and con- 
sistently, Booker T. Washington was 
not only a leader of his own race but he 
was truly a great American. His was 
not a hyphenated allegiance. He was 
for America from beginning to end and 
without apology. 

The Negroes of America have every 
reason to be proud of the accomplish- 
ment of their people. I have the honor 
of representing a large number of Ne- 
groes who live in the six counties which 
comprise my congressional district. 
They are truly American and represent 
and typify the finest American ideals. 
I am proud and glad of this opportunity 
to make this public statement out of re- 
spect for their distinguished leader, 
Booker T. Washington. 





Judge James P. McGranery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, re- 
cently Hon. James P. McGranery, of 


Philadelphia, was appointed as United 
States District Judge from the Eastern 
District in Pennsylvania. As a member 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
I had the privilege and honor of voting 
to report favorably Mr. McGranery’s 
nomination to the Senate, where it was 
confirmed unanimously and with no ob- 
jection whatever. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. 
McGranery when both of us were serv- 
ing as Members of the United States 
House of Representatives. Immediately 
upon becoming acquainted with Mr. 
McGranery and observing his work as a 
legislator, I was thoroughly impressed 
with his great ability, his honor, in- 
tegrity, and the fact that he was a fine 
American gentleman. He served for 
many years with distinction in the House 
of Representatives and then accepted the 
position as Assistant Attorney General 
in the Department of Justice where he 
continued to serve his country well and 
added to the wide host of friends he had 
made in the House. While he was in the 
Department of Justice, and owing to the 
fact that I was a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate, I fre- 
quently came in contact with Jim Mc- 
Granery, as he is affectionately known to 
all of his friends. I always found him 
enthusiastically willing to cooperate, to 
be helpful, and to serve. All of his 
friends will miss him here in Washington, 
but our good wishes will attend him in 
his high position as Federal judge. It 
is my hope that he will be able to come 
to Washington frequently and continue 
his associations with us. 

I have here, Mr. President, an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Record, an 
outstanding mewspaper of Jim Mc- 
Granery’s home State, which very elo- 
quently pays tribute to him. I ask that 
it be included in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

JUDGE JAMES P. M’GRANERY 

President Truman’s appointment of James 
P, McGranery to a Federal judgeship brings 
a man of great experience and ability to the 
court in this eastern Pennsylvania district. 

He is coming home to Philadelphia, to an 
honored place on the bench, after serving 
the Nation so well in Congress and, since 


1943, as the assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Jim McGranery is a liberal—the real ar- 
ticle. Liberalism in its judges is one of the 
greatest assets a court can have. 

McGranery began his career as an electro- 
typer. He has climbed the ladder of personal 
success. Unlike many others, he has re- 
tained sympathy for less fortunate people 
and understanding of their problems. 

He still carries his union card. 

Not once that we can recall did McGranery 
fail to fight for the liberal side of an issue 
during his 7 years of service in the House of 
Representatives. 

House Democrats early recognized the 
stature of this man Philadelphia first sent 
to Congress in 1936. They named him to the 
powerful House Ways and Means Committee, 
@ post seldom given one so young. 

In 1943 President Roosevelt chose him to 
be the assistant to the Attorney General— 
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to supervise the FBI, the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, the United States attorneys and mar- 
shals throughout the country. 
Jim McGranery, his talents again acknow}- 
edged by Presidential favor, is coming home. 
Welcome home, Jim. Best wishes, Judge, 





Lynching in Georgia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
lynching of four Negroes in Walton 
County, Ga., on July 25, demonstrates 
the immediate need for the most strin- 
gent of antilynching laws carrying the 
supreme penalty for those perpetrating 
such crimes. 

In a civilized country it seems hardly 
necessary that antilynching laws be 
written into the laws of the land. How- 
ever, that need becomes very real in the 
light of recent events which undermine 
the orderly precess of law in the com- 
munity. The bigotry and hatreds which 
have given rise to lynching—the most 
flagrant abortion of justice—are crimes 
which we must not and will not tolerate. 
We cannot have order without law, and 
disorder is inevitable when our laws are 
transgressed. 

Even a cursory examination of root 
causes of such an outburst of violence re- 
veals that it stems out of the denial of 
the civic rights of minority groups 
Americanism is not measured in terms of 
race, creed, or color, and yet in Georgia 
and elsewhere in the South we witness 
the deliberate denial of human rights 
granted all Americans under our Bill of 
Rights. So long as the wholesale subju- 
gation of minority rights is allowed to 
continue we will have terrorism and vio- 
lence. And in Southern States where 
the oppression of the Negro is the rule 
rather than the exception, democracy is 
a myth. 

The forward step which democracy 
took in Georgia with the election of Ellis 
Arnall to the governorship was banished 
in the nomination of Gene Talmadge to 
that office. Unless the liberal element 
in Georgia makes its voice heard above 
the rabble of the Ku Klux Klan the chasm 
between order and disorder will be deep- 
ened until Federal intervention is an ab- 
solute necessity. 

I am happy to commend President 
Truman’s prompt response to an appeal 
for action in a matter of transcending 
importance to the well-being of all mi- 
nority groups, be they in Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, or in any other State where rights 
are threatened. 

America is an amalgamation of mi- 
nority groups and as a consequence our 
rights are one and indivisible. I strong- 
ly urge Congress and all Americans to 
demand that those rights be enforced. 
The rights of the Federal Government 
supersede State rights, and it is there- 











fore of the utmost importance to the Na- 
tion that those guilty of the lynchings in 
Walton County be apprehended and 
prought to justice. 





Speak Up for Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, today, as different foreign ide- 
ologies and philosophies of government 
are being urged, it is appropriate and 
necessary for patriotic Americans to 
speak up for democracy. It is a matter 
of vital importance to every American 
citizen that the American system of gov- 
ernment shall be preserved. 

Abraham Lincoln once declared, “This 
Government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free.” In speaking 
up for demccracy we are simply speak- 
ing up for that spirit of freedom which 
Abraham Lincoln declared is vital to the 
security of America. It is our duty, as 
patriotic citizens, to work for the cause 
of Americanism in times of peace as well 
as in times of war. The democratic 
form of government as we know it in 
America, is the best form of government 
in existence today. 

What does democracy mean to us? 
We often think of democracy as a politi- 
cal abstraction or a figure of speech. Ac- 
tually every American benefits by it 24 
hours a day. Striking contrasts between 
living in a democracy and under a dicta- 
torship, are set forth by Edward L. Ber- 
nays, noted author and publicist, in his 
recently published book Speak Up for De- 
mocracy, a blueprint of action for all 
patriotic Americans. 

Here in America, we read cur morning 
newspaper and know that our news 
comes to us uncensored by the Govern- 
ment. Freedom of the press exists. 
This is guaranteed to us by article I of 
the Bill of Rights. It mey be an out- 
spoken attack on the President or other 
person high in the Government for some 
action which does not meet with the ap- 
proval of the writer. Or we read that 
the defendant in a sensational trial is 
tried openly in court before his peers. 
That is guaranteed by article VI of the 
Bill of Rights. 

We turn on the radio. Again we know 
that what we hear has not been cen- 
sored by your Government with respect 
to the opinion expressed. It is again 
article I that assures us this privilege. 
We call up a friend on the telephone. He 
is free to express himself as he desires. 
He knows that no secret police, such as 
the Gestapo, NKVD, or the GPU, is lis- 
tening. Again the right of free speech 
prevails—under article I. We get a let- 
ter uncensored—our right under the con- 
stitutional amendment on freedom of ex- 
pression—article I. The doorbell rings. 
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We are not terrified. We fear no Gestapo, 
GPU, or other secret policeman. Weare 
protected by article IV. We take our 
children to public schools, where they 
come in contact with other children from 
different walks of life. We go to work 
and carry on our business. We buy and 
sell to whomever we want, restricted only 
by law arrived at through democratic 
processes. We may go to a meeting of 
employer and employees. Men are free 
to create a union to bargain with their 
employer. During the day we express 
ourselves freely about a proposed Gov- 
ernment tax. We get appeals in the mail 
for funds for two political parties, and 
we send a contribution to the one of our 
choice, or throw them both in the waste- 
basket. 

On the way home from work, we may 
listen to a soap-box orator praising a 
political party not in power. We may not 
agree with the speech or the views ex- 
pressed by the speaker, but we are glad 
we had the right to listen in. Article 
I says that is our privilege. 

In the evening, we hear a radio forum. 
Two sides of a highly controversial ques- 
tion are discussed by men of opposite 
convictions. Before we go to bed, we 
send a wire to our Congressman urging 
him to do something about a specific 
law—article I. We go to sleep without 
fear that during the night secret police 
will invade our home and carry off a 
member of the family to a concentration 
camp. No policeman can enter our home 
without a warrant issued by a court 
through due process of law—a court or- 
der—article IV. 

In a dictatorship government, the day 
has a different character. Let us look 
for a moment at a typical day in a coun- 
try where that form of government is in 
power. 

When a person in such a country gets 
up in the morning, there may be a knock 
at the door. It may be the secret police 
to arrest a member of his family, who 
may never be heard from again. The 
telephone rings. Who knows what 
threat there may be in the voice at the 
other end of the wire, or who may be 
listening in for something to be used 
against him? A man reads his news- 
paper, a government-controlled publi- 
cation. It is censored, coffers no real 
news, no real contact with the world, 
plenty of propaganda. He turns on the 
radio; again government regimentation. 
And no listening to foreign short-wave 
broadcast under threat of arrest or even 
worse. 

He gets a letter. Of course, the letter 
has been censored by the dictatorship 
government. The man who wrote did 
not dare to say what he wanted to any- 
way. 

He walks to the office. Every time 
somebody looks at him in the street, he 
wonders if it can be the secret police 
waiting to pick him up. Finally he gets 
to his desk, furtive, worried, and knows 
that he is being watched even here by 
his associates, knows he is subject to 
any arbitrary edict put out by the man 
in power in his district. He pays his 
taxes, heavy ones, but has no voice what- 
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ever in his government. His business and 
social contacts are restricted; he dare 
not be seen with the wrong people. His 
spiritual life is restricted. The state tells 
him what he may say and hear and think 
and do and believe, or suffer serious con- 
sequences. He goes to lunch at his fa- 
vorite restaurant, but it is closed. The 
proprietor has vanished—no one knows 
where or why. But he suspects it is be- 
cause the poor fellow failed to comply 
with some rule of life as fixed for him by 
the government. Perhaps he failed to 
obey some instruction from a government 
underling. 

On the way home from work he is met 
by a party solicitor. He contributes more 
than he can afford because he has to. 
He would like to read some foreign news- 
papers or literature, but that is forbid- 
den. And so he picks up one of the 
propaganda sheets prepared under gov- 
ernment supervision, reads what he 
knows to be lies. 

These two ways of life are opposite. 
They show fundamental differences in 
the two systems of living—one, democ- 
racy, giving every man opportunity for 
free expression; the other—tyranny, 
making him the slave of the state and of 
the dictator who rules. The liberties 
under democracy spring from the funda- 
mentals of the system itself, the Consti- 
tution. The Bill of Rights, the first 10 
amendments, create the groundwork for 
our mode of living. The writers of the 
Constitution also wrote into the docu- 
ment itself several broad delegations of 
power which have taken on increased im- 
portance in recent years, due to their 
interpretation by the United States Su- 
preme Court. The Court has given these 
clauses broader meaning. This, in turn, 
has widened the power of Congress to 
deal with present-day situations not en- 
visioned at the time the document was 
written. In this way, too, the Consti- 
tution has remained a flexible document, 
making the Congress, as the representa- 
tive of the people, able to deal with 
the increasing needs of the people, as in 
social welfare legislation. 

In dictatorship countries there are no 
guaranties of the civil rights of the citi- 
zen or subject of the state. The individ- 
ual does not count. Universities teach 
in a prescribed manner only those sub- 
jects sanctioned by the government. 
Research of scientific laboratories is cen- 
sored. Even science must square with 
government doctrine. The policy of the 
communications media is dictated by the 
government. For instance, all books, 
whatever their literary merit, or renown, 
which do not express the official attitude 
of the government may be publicly 
burned, their authors hounded into con- 
centration camps, exile, or death: In 
some dictatorship countries labor is 
forced to organize by the state, and is 
controlled by the government, instead of 
controlling itself. Labor organizations 
are an instrument of the state, not of 
the workers. 

No political party is permitted except 
the government party. No criticism of 
the government is tolerated. Opposi- 
tion is quashed by confinement in con- 
centration camp or death, 
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Freedom of religion, when it exists, is 
only nominal. The persecution of re- 
ligions is drastic. It is aimed at Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews. 

Dictator countries have large standing 
armies, a dictator’s powerful weapon. 
These armies are conscripted at all times, 
not only in case of emergency. The lib- 
erty of civilians is never allowed to in- 
terfere with the army. 

A dictatorship government has no 
scruples against ransacking a man’s pos- 
sessions on a trumped-up charge, or on 
no charge at all, and carrying off any- 
thing found which may be used against 
him, to prove anything the government 
cares to make it prove. Looting is a sec- 

‘ondary and common result. This puts a 
man at the mercy of despots and person- 
al enemies. 

In dictatorship states, groups and in- 
dividuals not liked by those in power, 
have been deprived of their property 
without any compensation at all. 

Under a dictatorship, a man against 
whom some government official bears a 
grudge may be snatched from his own 
home, on some mysterious charge of 
which he is not informed, and without 
benefit of counsel, and brought to trial. 

The verdict is almost certainly deter- 
mined beforehand—before a prejudiced 
judge in a secret court. He may not 
even be permitted to state his own case. 
He may be condemned and sentenced to 
a concentration camp or to death. The 
secrecy of the whole procedure may be 
so despotic that the world, perhaps even 
his own family, never learns what has 
happened to him. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
forms of constitutionalism are often 
preserved in dictatorship states, but they 
are meaningless. Due process of law 
does not function. A dictatorship state 
is based upon two principles, the oppo- 
site of our democratic principles: First, 
the all-importance of the state, the be- 
lief that the state exists over and above 
the will of the people, with a complete 
disregard for the individual’s rights or 
needs; second, the absolute authority of 
the dictator, the one individual in whom 
all the powers of the state are vested and 
who alone makes all decisions. 

It is vital for each and every one of 
us to know what democracy means to 
us in our daily lives. We must also real- 
ize what the alternative to democracy— 
dictatorship—means to those who are 
subjected to it. This knowledge will put 
a stop to the short-sighted and loose talk 
of those who would choose a dictatorship 
in preference to our own American way 
of life. The advocates of the “ism” phi- 
losophies—and there are too many of 
them among us—can be stopped if all of 
us speak up for democracy. 

It is the duty of every patriotic citi- 
zen of America to speak up for democ- 
racy whenever and wherever they have 
an opportunity. This is what each can 
do, as an individual citizen, to protect 
our Americanism and the glorious herit- 
age of freedom entrusted to us by our 
ancestors. In memory of those great 
patriots who all through our history as a 
Nation have helped to establish the 
America we love, speak up for democ- 
racy. 
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The United States Treasury Silver 
Operations—III 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
third installment of the record of the 
hearing of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee considering the bill to estab- 
lish the selling price of Treasury-owned 
Silver. 

The record of the Treasury silver 
transactions is deemed so important in 
connection with the stability of our 
monetary system that I have inserted it 
in a series of extensions, the last install- 
ment submitted herewith for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues: 


LETTER FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY ON COINAGE VALUE OF SILVER IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


But referring to the letter from Mr. White, 
it reads as follows: 

“DearR Mr. WHITE: In further reply to your 
letter of March 16, asking for the coinage 
value of silver in. Baghdad, Cairo, Greece, 
and Argentina, the following information is 
submitted: 

“In Greece, silver coins were withdrawn 
from circulation in 1940 and 1941 when, as a 
result of the inflation, it appeared that their 
face value would be less than the value of 
the silver in the coins as metal. As far as is 
known to us there are no silver coins in cir- 
culation at the present time. 

“In Argentina, no silver has been coined 
since 1884. No old issues of Argentine silver 
coins are reported to be in circulation. 

“In Egypt, the coinage value of silver, in 
terms of United States dollars at the cur- 
rent exchange rate, for Egyptian pounds 
maintained by the Egyptian foreign exchange 
authorities, is $1.103 per fine ounce. In ad- 
dition to Egyptian coins, silver coins of other 
nations circulate in Egypt. 

“In Iraq, the coinage value of silver, in 
terms of United States dollars at the current 
exchange rate for Iraq dinars, is $1.396 per 
fine ounce. 

“It is regretted that our previous letter to 
you gave rise to a misunderstanding. We 
understood you to desire information on the 
open market price of silver rather than on 
the coinage value. Our use of the term ‘coin- 
age value,’ in this letter refers to the face 
value of the coins that can be made up out 
of an ounce of fine silver, under the statutes 
of the particular country.” 


TREASURY AUTHORITY TO SELL SILVER AT 
COINAGE VALUE OF METAL 

I want to say in conclusion that if the OPA 
ceiling price on silver were removed the 
Treasury has the authority, under existing 
law, to sell silver at the coinage value of 
the metal. To quote from one section of 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, section 4: 

“Whenever and so long as the market 
price of silver exceeds its monetary value or 
the monetary value of the stocker of silver is 
greater than 25 percent of the monetary value 
of the stocks of gold and silver, the Secretary 
of the Treasury may, with the approval of the 
President and subject to the provisions of 
section 5, sell any silver acquired under the 
authority of this act, at home or abroad, for 
present or future delivery, at such rates, at 


such times, and upon such terms and conqi- 
tions as he may deem reasonable and most 
advantageous to the public interest.” 

Senator Haven. The object of that stat- 
ute was to prevent a wild rise in the Price 
of silver. 

Congressman WHITE. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
we passed the Silver Purchase act, and jt 
did not come to our committee due to the 
fact that there was a tax feature included in 
it, and it went to the Ways and Means Com. 
mittee. When the act was passed it con- 
tained a license provision. 

SILVER-TAX PAYMENTS 

I was surprised to find the statement of 
the silver fabricators that they are paying 
a bullion tax. I know that the miners are 
paying a tax. 

Senator Haypen. The statement was that 
there was a 20-percent excise tax on manu- 
factured silver, such as silverware. 

Congressman WuiTe. The Treasury gets 
two cuts out of this silver. They get the 
bullion tax that the producer pays, and they 
get the excise tax that the silver people pay. 

I want to correct the impression that was 
left by the silver fabricators. There is a ceil- 
ing on flatware, and I think this hearing will 
bear me out. The evidence given here the 
other day was that flatware constituted about 
40 percent of the silver fabricated by the 
manufacturers. Flatware is tableware, 
spoons and things like that. Anything else is 
hollow ware, such as trays, urns, cake stands, 
etc. Then we have on top of that jewelry. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to demon- 
strate to this committee the silver situation 
here in Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, by an actual demonstration by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

It is now 12 o’clock, and I would like for 
that part of my presentation to go over until 
it can be demonstrated here and some of 
these men can get an illustration of what the 
silver situation is, and I would be very happy 
to answer any questions about silver, because 
if there is anything that I made a study of 
since coming to Washington 12 years ago to 
represent the people of the great State of 
Idaho it is money. 

Senator Haypen. Let me ask you: Is there 
anything else you desire to have included in 
the record? 

Congressman WHITE. I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that is sufficient. I have made 
these citations in preparing this article, and 
anybody that is disposed to can investigate 
and check on the entire situation, commenc- 
ing with the laws under which the Treasury 
operates, and the going through the daily 
Treasury statements and then going to the 
monthly circulation statements, and from 
that to the Treasury monthly bulletin. 


SILVER DOLLARS ON HAND AND IN CIRCULATION 


It might surprise some people to find that 
for a long period the Treasury has had $500,- 
000,000 in silver dollars, and of that half 


billion there is only about 50,000,000 of those 


silver dollars out in circulation. 


SILVER RETIRED FROM CIRCULATION 


I would like to say this to the members of 
the committee. There has been a good many 
fallacious statements put out about money 
and silver; you might call those statements 
“misrepresentations,” if you please. They 
harp on the fact that silver is unpopular and 
that nobody wants to carry it. The English 
have demonstrated over and over again, in 
India and in other places, that it is mighty 
easy to retire silver from circulation. 

When the trader, store owner, or bazaar 
keeper comes to the bank with his deposits 
of silver coin, the next day when he comes 
to withdraw his money he gets it in paper, 
and it is true in the United States and in 















every section of the United States except in 
the West. When a man brings in his silver 
money and deposits it, he never sees the 
silver dollars again. It is mighty easy for the 
bank to take silver out of circulation and 
shout that nobody wants silver and that it 
is unpopular. I think that is one of the big- 
gest fallacies that has been put over on the 
people of the United States. Silver is the 
most popular coin we have, and everybody 
likes to have it. Out West, if anybody doesn’t 
carry at least five silver dollars in his pocket 
he would be called a sissy. 


CURRENCY PRINTED AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 


I would like to call to the attention of the 
committee that for practically all the small 
paper currency, small bills, and silver certifi- 
cates, are printed at Government expense, 
there is an object in the banks wanting to 
have it that way. The Government itself 
has to stand the cost of reprinting and re- 
engraving silver certificates, and the small 
ones circulate with accelerated rapidity, they 
wear and they tear and as a result of that, 
the Government has to ctand the huge cost 
of reprinting. The banks pay for printing 
the bills of larger denominations. 

I am told in the old days, before we got 
into this big bond production, that the cost 
of operating the Bureau of Engraving was 
$10,600,000 a year, and about half of that 
was for printing small bills, so the banks 
said “If you will circulate silver certificates, 
circulate small ones.” 


INCIDENT OF CURRENCY EXCHANGE 


One amusing incident that happened the 
other day over in the office of the Sergeant 
at Arms comes to my mind that I would like 
to tell you about. One of my colleagues laid 
down a $20 bill, a brand new Federal Reserve 
note. He asked for change and he got back 
three 5’s, five 1's, all silver certificates. I 
asked the cashier, “Do you know that Uncle 
Sam just made $10 on that transaction?” He 
looked at me in surprise and I said, “You 
know, there is only silver behind the silver 
certificate that costs Uncle Sam only $0.50 
an ounce. You have put out $20 in silver 
certificates in exchange for a Federal Reserve 
note that cost the owner 100 cents on the 
dolla, so Uncle Sam made $10 in the trade.” 

I just cite that illustration to show what 
is going on with money. 

Senator HaypeNn. Are there any questions 
anyone would like to ask Congressman 
WHITE? 

Senator GREEN. There are a few things I 
have in mind, but just now there is one 
question I would like to ask of Congressman 
WHITE. 

Senator Hayden. All right. 


FOREIGN SILVER PRICES 
Senator Green. You spoke of foreign silver 
prices on page 5 of your written memoran- 
dum. Do you mean by foreign silver prices 
“coinage prices”? 
Congressman WuirTe. I want to say this to 
you. The price of silver in foreign markets 
is higher than the coinage value. 


LEGAL-TENDER FEATURE IN INDIA 


Now, there is something I want to tell you 
that happened in May 2 years ago. The 
English Government for India withdrew the 
legal-tender feature from the pure silver 
coin and put out instead, and made legal 
tender, a coin of 500 fine, which meant that 
half of that alloy was pewter metal, and the 
silver coin is no longer legal tender in India. 
As a resulv, when India comes to us to buy, 
or when any of these orientals come to buy 
with this alloyed coin we take it on a pure 
Silver basis, but the English, by reducing 
the silver content, cut the purchasing power 
of this money to our disadvantage in the 
Orient and in India. Thus they reduced the 
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purchasing power by half of the current face 
value of the coin in domestic use. That 
should be interesting to you and there was a 
similar situation at the end of the First 
World War. 


“ SITUATION ON ENGLISH DEBASED COINS 


When the English debased their subsidiary 
coins by melting it down and reducing it 
from 9.25 fine to 5.00 fine, they extracted 
90,000,000 ounces oi silver from the pockets 
of the people by melting down this coin and 
replacing the silver with alloy, and they 
marketed this silver extracted from their 
coinage and got away with it without break- 
ing the market. That worked 3o fine that 
pretty nearly all of the other countries fol- 
lowed suit. 


CONDITIONS SUBSEQUENT TO INDIA’S REESTABLISH- 
MENT OF CREDIT 


When this 200,000,000 ounces of silver that 
was taken out of our Treasury and sold to 
Save the credit of England in India under 
the Pittman Act, when they finally got their 
credit reestablished in India, the first trick 
that they did was shift India from old gold- 
exchange basis to a gold-bullion basis. That 
did not seen: of much significance to us, but 
what happened was that later on when an 
Indian came in with his rupee note and 
wanted redemption they said, “If you can 
come in with $8,000 we will redeem it.” There 
were very few Indians who had $8,000, but 
when a few in a syndicate got together and 
brought in their rupee notes and presented 
them to the bank, the banker simply went to 
the vault and brought him out an ingot of 
gold bullion and handed it tohim. The poor 
Indian was helpless. He could not circulate 
it. He could not cut it into anything, so 
they very effectively put India on a fictitious 
gold standard. Further, they retired silver 
as fast as it came in from circulation and re- 
placed it with these paper rupee notes and 
they said. “We have a surplus of silver that 
is needless. Let ussellit.” So they proceed- 
ed to sell that silver on the market and they 
broke A price of silver to $0.25 an ounce and 
then at happened? If anybody was read- 
ing the papers at that time, they read a re- 
port from China that the wharves and docks 
were filled with wheat and flour, imported 
from this country and it could not be moved 
to the interior, and there was no market for 
wheat as you know 60 percent of our wheat 
is always to be found in an outlet for export. 
We had the wheat left on our hands and the 
price dropped to $0.19 a bushel in the coun- 
try out of adjustment and that was the start- 
ing point of the depression. 


SILVER AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN ECONOMY AND 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Silver is a tremendously important factor 
in our economy and in our foreign trade. 

If Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mellon had had the 
sense to do the thing that was done by the 
succeeding administrations in supporting the 
price of silver, we would have been spared 
much of the disastrous effect of that depres- 
sion. 

MEANING OF FOREIGN SILVER PRICES 

Senator Green. My question still is: By 
foreign silver prices you meant foreign silver 
coinage prices? That is my question. 

Congressman WHITE. That has been very 
clearly answered by Mr. Harry White as to 
what he meant in making that report. The 
reports state it is the bullion value of the 
silver. I went to the British Empire unit and 
lad them analyze the reported price because 
a question was raised by a banker in Cali- 
fornia and the head of the mining assccia- 
tion who came back for an explanation said 
that the bankers there scoffed at the figures 
Igave them. Ican bring in those people who 
made the analysis, They work in the British 
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Empire unit, the Federal Reserve Bank Re- 
search Section, and the other, to prove to 
you that I quoted the bullion value of silver 
in the foreign country. 

Senator GREEN. My question still is: In 
order to know their significance, we have to 
know what you mean by that when you say 
“foreign silver prices.” 

Congressman WHITE. I mean very distinctly 
and emphaticall, the bullion value of silver 
in those several countries, rnd if you want 
further verification, I will be happy to go to 
the British Empire Unit of the Department 
of Commerce, to the Monetary Research Divi- 
sion of the Treasury, and to the Research Di- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Bank and lay 
the thing on your table. 

Senator GREEN. You do not mean then 
“market prices’? 

Congressman WHITE. “Bullion price” and 
“market price” are one and the same, the 
way I understand it. 

Senator GREEN. If that is so, how do you 
explain this letter that was written to you 
by Mr. White? 

Congressman WHITE. That is supplemental 
to the original report, I would say to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 


COMMENTS ON LETTER FROM ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF TREASURY CONCERNING VALUE OF FOR- 
EIGN SILVER 


Senator GREEN. In his letter to you of 
March 29, 1946, he says: 

“Coinage value of silver in Iraq, coinage 
value of silver in Egypt—and no silver has 
been mined in Argentina, and there was no 
coinage in Greece.” 

Then he goes on to say: 

“It is regretted that our previous letter to 
you gave rise to a misunderstanding. We 
understood you to desire information on the 
open market price of silver rather than on 
the coinage value.” 

So, apparently, in his first letter, he gave 
you the open market price of silver? 

Congressman WHITE. That is correct. 

Senator Green. And in this letter he gave 
you the coinage value? 


CONTENTS OF SILVER IN COINS 


Congressman WHITE. That is correct. But 
the alloy of silver is a much larger percentage 
of this coin. There is no place a 9.25 fine 
coin. Further, in some countries there is 
less than 10 percent silver in the coin. That 
was where the confusion was that I wanted 
to clear up. I can bring that letter and 
make it available to you to show you what 
little portion of silver is used in the sub- 
sidiary coinage of those several countries, 
and with that information it is very difficult 
to get the actual bullion value. 

Senator GREEN. These figures are not the 
market prices because he corrects them and 
says that they are the coinage prices; is that 
right? 

Congressman WuirTe. That is the way I in- 
terpreted the letter. You are free to inter- 
pret it as you see it. 

Senator GREEN. I have no further ques- 
tions. 

Senator HAYDEN. Are there any further 
questions? 

(There was no respo1.3e.) 

Senator HaypEn. If not, we thank you, Con- 
gressman WHITE. 

Congressman WHITE. Do I understand that 
we will have the Bureau of Standards make 
this demonstration at some other time? 

Senator HAYDEN. Yes; we will be glad to 
have them. 

Senator GREEN. What is the nature of the 
demonstration? 

Congressman WHurITe. It will show the 
weight of silver in the dollar. 

Senator GREEN. Does anyone have any- 
thing further? 


WORD PORIMR H 
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Speech of Hon. Carroll Reece, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, Before the Executive Committee 
of the Young Republican National Fed- 
eration, at the Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, July 20, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion has been granted me by the House 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of a speech of the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, the 
Honorable CARROLL REEcE, before the 
executive committee of the Young Re- 
publican National Federation, meeting in 
Washington-.on July 20, 1946: 


I am delighted to have this opportunity to 
meet today with representatives of Young 
Republicans from the various States, and to 
give to you my assurance that the Republi- 
can National Committee will do everything 
within its power to encourage political ac- 
tivity on the part of the voters of the younger 
generation. It is essential for the welfare, 
both of the party and of the Nation, that all 
young Americans take an active and in- 
formed part in politics. Politics, in its prop- 
er sense, should be the concern of all citizens. 
It is not something which should be left to a 
few political bosses, interested more in pro- 
moting their own selfish interests than the 
welfare of the Nation. 

Self-government is the basis of our rep- 
resentative Republic. But self-government 
involves obligations as well as rights and 
privileges. It is not an automatic system. 
To make it work, the citizens must work at 
it. If they do not do so it is not too much to 
say that they are not worthy of self-govern- 
ment, We have bad government today be- 
cause for 14 years we have been appointing 
bureaus to govern us to escape the respon- 
sibility of self-government. 

The Republican National Committee looks 
upon Young Republican groups throughout 
the Nation not only as the training schools 
for the leaders of the Nation of tomorrow, 
but as the medium through which millions 
of veterans and young voters will be brought 
into the Republican ranks. We believe thay 
by operating as integral parts of the regular 
Republican organizations in the various 
States, members of the Young Republican 
groups will obtain knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and the techniques of political activity 
which will enable them in the not too dis- 
tant future to take over management of the 
affairs of the party. We believe that mem- 
bers of these groups should be given respon- 
sibilities and opportunities commensurate 
with their demonstrated abilities in the 
party organzation. In this way we can make 
certain of the constant flow of replacements 
so necessary to party success. Constant in- 
fusion of youthful recruits with the enthu- 
siasm and ideals of youth is an absolute 
necessity for any political organization if it 
is to continue to be a vital force in directing 
the affairs of the Nation. 

As an indication cf the national commit- 
tee’s interest in encouraging participation by 
youthful voters in party affairs, I would like 
to mention that we have appointed a director 
of young Republican activities in the national 
headquarters. His responsibility is to encour- 
age and coordinate the activities of young 
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Republicans in the various State organiza- 
tions and the national committee itself. We 
are all on the same team. We will all win or 
lose together. If we work together, I have no 
doubt that we will win; I have no doubt that 
we will win in the congressional elections this 
year, as well as in the Presidential election of 
1948. In that connection, however, I would 
like to point out that first things come first. 
By that I mean that 1946 comes before 1948. 
We can’t elect a Republican President in 1946, 
because there is no Presidential election this 
year. But we can elect a Republican Con- 
gress. If we win in 1946, the Presidential 
nomination in 1948 will be worth a great deal 
more to the candidate, whoever he may be, 
than it will be if we allow ourselves to lose 
this year. 

It would be difficult for us to lose this year, 
even if we tried to do so. But one thing 
which, in my opinion, would greatly impair 
our claances this year would be for us to al- 
low ourselves to become involved in manheu- 
verings looking toward the selection of a 
Presidential candidate 2 years from now. 
This is no time to divide our forces. 

The group which you represent is, gen- 
erally speaking, composed of those who 
fought and won World War II. I Know of no 
group which has a greater stake in the pres- 
ervation of our free, representative, repub- 
lican form of government. If it is preserved, 
you will live under that form of government 
much longer than those of us Of the older 
generations. By the same token, if we allow 
it to be replaced by some form of govern- 
ment based upon an alien philosophy, you 
will have to suffer under that form of gov- 
ernment much longer than the rest of us. 

And regardless of what else may happen, 
yours is the generation which will have to pay 
a@ major. part of the bill for the senseless ex- 
travagance and waste and maladministration 
under which we have suffered for the past 14 
years. We now have a national debt of 
astronomical size. That debt must be paid. 
It cannot be paid during the lives of my gen- 
eration. Indeed, it is improbable that it can 
be paid in the lifetime of your generation. 
But it must be paid unless it is to be repudi- 
ated—a course which would wreck our entire 
system of government and our entire system 
of economics. Therefore, since you will have 
to pay most of this debt, it behooves you to 
see that it is handled as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as possible. And, above all, that 
there be no needless increase in that debt for 
you and your children to pay. 

A considerable part of the debt, of course, 
was incurred during the war. That could 
not be avoided. However, a Senate investi- 
gating committee during the past few weeks 
has been producing evidence indicating that 
at least some of our wartime expenditures 
were wasteful, to say the least. Doubtless 
there will be many more revelations of a 
similar nature. 

But, quite aside from wartime expendi- 
tures, the Democrat administration increased 
the national debt by more than $34,000,000,- 
000 during the eight peacetime years from 
1933 to 1941. Furthermore, this same ad- 
ministration’s budget for the present fiscal 
year contemplates additional increases in 
the national debt and expenditures of ap- 
proximately five times the amount ever spent 
in any peacetime year before. Mr. Truman’s 
predecessor in office was not noteworthy for 
economy in the spending of public money, 
but now we are presented with the question 
as to whether Mr. Truman is such a desirable 
luxury that he is worth five times as much 
as his predecessor. 

This tremendous increase in the national 
debt, based upon deficit spending and neces- 
sarily involving the issuance of billions of 
dollars in currency, is really the basic reason 
for the high prices which we are now called 
upon to pay for many of the necessities of 
life. There is, however, an additional reason 
for these high prices, and it is one for which 





the Democrat administration is also respon- 
sible. I refer to what has been aptly termeq 
the economic cannibalism of the Democrat 
administration, illustrated by its destruction 
of a considerable part of the tools of produc. 
tion. Leaving out of consideration war plants 
built for special wartime purposes, and com- 
pletely useless for peacetime production, the 
value of our production facilities has de. 
clined many billions of dollars since the 
Democrat administration came into power. 
It will take years of hard work to bring 
these plants back into condition to produce 
the commodities which we need. That situa- 
tion, of course, contributes to the shortages 
in essential commodities so noticeable to- 
day. The administration has accomplished 
this result by its poliey of discouraging pro- 
ductive enterprise and encouraging labor dis- 
putes which impair the use of such plants as 
are still capable of operation. 

This situation, because it exposes us to 
the danger of unrestrained inflation, has 
serious possibilities in the political, as well 
as in the economic field. We all know that 
Hitler’s rise to power in Germany was facili- 
tated by run-away inflation there. The same 
kind of a situation set the stage for Musso- 
lini’s rise to power in Italy. When the people 
lose confidence in the economic stability of 
their government, they also develop doubts 
about the integrity of the government itself, 

That makes it easy for a plausible 
demagog to rise to power. Usually he does 
so by promising the people economic se- 
curity in exchange for personal liberty. We 
have seen indications of that process in the 
United States during the past few years. The 
only way to halt this trend is to make sure 
that we retain our economic stability, and 
the only way to do that is to entrust the 
direction of our Government to a party which 
really wants to maintain economic stability 
and knows how to do it. We have had suffi- 
cient proof, I believe, that the party in power 
at the moment does not know how to do this, 
and we have had considerable proof that 
some highly placed representatives of that 
party are not interested in doing so. 

One of the diabolical devices employed by 
those who seek to change our form of gov- 
ernment is the use of words which have 
pleasant meanings, but very unpleasant con- 
notations. We have been told for years that 
the program of the present administration 
is based upon the liberal philosophy of gov- 
ernment. It has been liberal with other 
people’s money, to be sure—liberal with your 
money and mine, and with the money which 
your children and grandchildren will be 
earning many years hence. But, in every 
other respect, it has been just the opposite 
of liberal. Liberalism is not a form of 
radicalism. Liberalism means a system of 
government under which individual liberties 
are safeguarded. A liberal is one who is will- 
ing to fight for the preservation of individual 
freedom against encroachments by govern- 
ment, whether that government be 4 
monarchy or an overgrown and arrogant 
bureaucracy. 

Radicalism has reached its full fruition in 
Russia today. I take it no one will want to 
argue that individual liberty exists in 
Russia. Thus radicalism and liberalism are 
completely antagonistic one to the other. I 
have said before, and I will repeat it fre- 
quently in the future, that there is no group 
in the United States which has fought harder 
or more consistently against the encroach- 
ments of government upon individual 
liberties than the Republican Party. 

Therefore, the Republican Party is actually 
the liberal party in the United States. The 
opposition has objected to my statements 
along this line, and their frenzied denucia- 
tions constitute the best proof I know of 
that they object to my efforts to expose their 
misappropriation of the liberal label. There 
is an old adage which says that the feathers 








fly where the shot hits. You will see a great 
many more feathers flying before this cam- 
paign is over. 

By way of evidence that the present ad- 
ministration is tainted with radicalism, and 
that there is a real drive to subvert our form 
of government, I wish to cite a recent state- 
ment by the Attorney General of the United 
States, Mr. Tom Clark. Speaking in Chicago 
before the Chicago Bar Association, Mr. Clark 
within the past few weeks declared: 

“We know that there is a national and 
international conspiracy to divide our people, 
to discredit our institutions, and to bring 
about disrespect for our Government.” 

He added that it is “the method of com- 
munism and fascism to shackle democracy 
by indirection.” He said further, that “no 
one but a complete crackpot can be deluded 
by what we see going on today.” It was in 
that same address that Mr. Clark remarked 
that he saw no difference between fascism 
and eommunism. Neither do I. 

It is encouraging, of course, that one of- 
ficial of the present administration has had 
the intelligence to see this danger to our 
form of government, and the honesty to ad- 
mit it publicly. But the people want to know 
why this administration has allowed this 
radical infiltration to proceed unchecked for 
so many years. The fact that it has been 
allowed to proceed is conclusive evidence 
that it cannot be checked effectively so long 
as the Democratic Party remains in power. 

We Republicans—young Republicans, mid- 
dle-aged Republicans, and old Republicans— 
have a grim task to perform. We must throw 
out of power the administration which has 
permitted alien influences to subvert our 
Government, and which has all but wrecked 
our economic system. It is a task which we 
can perform if we all pull together. It isa 
task which must be performed if our Ameri- 
can Republic is to be maintained. 





Prosecutions Begun in Black Market 
Transactions in Lumber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months, and at frequent intervals, I 
have called attention to the outrageous 
black-market operations of some lumber 
manufacturers, and I have demanded a 
thorough investigation aimed at putting 
a stop to this gouging of the American 
people, which also has had the effect of 
cutting off lumber for construction of 
houses. 

I urged that the Department of 
Justice proceed against these criminal 
practices just as I urged the Department 
to proceed against tobacco and cigar 
manufacturers who fleeced smokers, and 
from whom millions were recovered by 
the Government in fines and penalties. 

That I was justified in making these 
charges is shown by a section of the July 
report on the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program submitted by Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt, which I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD to substantiate 
what I have said so often to the mem- 
bership: 

LUMBER BLACK MARKET 


Following investigation by OPA, the Gov- 
ernment on June 27 filed suits for $9,044,000 
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in treble damages against 40 lumber com- 
panies in Washington, Oregon, California, 
and Arizona for overceiling sales involving 
65,469,000 board feet of lumber—enough to 
build some 6,500 VEHP homes. 

While more publicized than most of the 
procedure of which they were a part, the 
suits filed in -hese cases were only 40 of sev- 
eral hundred similar but usually smaller 
cases, involving sales cf lumber and other 
materials, filed during the same period 
throughout the country, but concentrated 
in producing areas in the West and South, 

Types of illegal operation charged includ- 
ed: diversion of lumber to the shipper him- 
self at a fictitious address, to be held fo re- 
sale; resawing without regrading; refusing 
to produce standard-size and turning out 
exclusively oversize lumber commanding a 
higher ceiling price and requiring remilling 
for construction use; upgrading; charging 
for more lumber than was delivered; cutting 
and delivering short lengths; illegal whole- 
sale selling at retail prices, and plain over- 
ceiling sales, accomplished through on-the- 
side cash payments and similar common de- 
vices. 





The Exorbitant Price of Manufactured 
Silver 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON |. WHITE ~ 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, so much 
has been printed and so much has been 
said in testimony before congressional 
committees about the price of silver 
that, as chairman of the Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures Committee, I 
have arranged to put the matter to a test 
by going into the best jewelry stores of 
Washington and buying genuine sterling- 
silver articles of the three classes of sil- 
verware with the original price tags at- 
tached—first, flatware that is under an 
OPA price ceiling, and hollow ware and 
jewelry that is not under a price ceiling. 

Then I enlisted the assistance of the 
Bureau of Standards who kindly sent 
their experts with a set of official bal- 
ances that we might weigh and deter- 
mine the true silver contents by weight 
and value balanced off with standard 
silver dollars and standard silver minor 
coin. 

The record of the demonstration be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee is presented in a series of Extensions 
of Remarks, and the first instaliment is 
inserted herewith. This is made neces- 
sary by the rules limiting insertions to 
two pages and the press of work in com- 
mittees and on the floor that did not al- 
low the necessary time to prepare and 
submit the materiai to secure the re- 
quired estimate before Congress ad- 
journs. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CoMPTON I. WHITE, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE or IDAHO 

PURPOSE OF SILVERWARE DEMONSTRATION 

Congressman Wuire. Senator, in discussing 
the price of silver and silverware, there has 
been much testimony presented here that 
bears on the profits made from making and 
marketing sterling silverware. There is a 
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matter before the committee of giving the 
committee a demonstration. I have taken it 
upon myself to go into the silver stores of 
Washington -and buy sterling silverware at 
the retail price and bring it to the commit- 
tee so that they may be informed as to the 
price of manufactured silverware. Also, I 
would like to introduce Mr. L. B. Macurdy, 
of the Bureau of Standards, and Mr. A. F. 
Beck, also of the Bureau of Standards, who 
have brought with them their balances, or 
Official scales. It is our purpose to weigh 
the silverware that we have bought and bal- 
ance each piece with silver dollars and frac- 
tional silver coins. 


CLASSIFICATION, PERCENTAGE MADE, AND EXTENT 
OF CEILING PRICES ON SILVERWARE 


There are three classes of silverware: First, 
there is plate. That is the rolled silver that 
is made into spoons and tableware. Next is 
the hollow ware which includes cake stands 
and all kinds of little silver service for tables 
and ornamental uses. The next is jewelry. 

It is my information, from what I can 
learn of these silver dealers here in the city 
of Washington, and talking to the repre- 
sentatives of the International Silver Co., 
that flatware is only about 40 percent of 
silver goods made, and 60 percent is hollow 
ware and jewelry, and there is no ceiling on 
hollow ware and jewelry. The only ceiling 
is on plate. All plate is fabricated from proc- 
essed silver, which is only 0.825 percent fine. 


ELEMENT OF PROFIT IN PROCESSING ~VER 


It might be explained, according to the 
testimony presented here, that the chief 
dealers in silver, Handy & Harman, take pure 
silver and process it into standard silver, 
which is 0.925 percent fine. There is quite 
an element of profit in that opera.ion, be- 
cause 10 percent of process silver is repre- 
sented by copper. In fact, 10 percent copper 
goes into all our coinage. 

Senator McCarran. Does that mean that 
12-cent copper is sold at $1.29? 

Congressman WHITE. Processed into silver- 
ware, it is much higher than that. 

Senator McCarran. We get 12-cent copper 
ane process it into silver and then sell it at 
whutever Handy & Harman can get for it. 
Is that it? 

Congressman WHITE. I only want to pre- 
sent the bare facts to the committee. 

SILVER DOLLAR IS 10 PERCENT COPPER 

Senator McKE.tar. Here is a silver dollar 
of 1890. Is 10 percent of that copper? 

Congressman WHITE. Ten percent of every 
piece of silver, according to law, is 10 percent 
copper. According to law, every piece of 
standard silver is 10 percent copper. 


FINDINGS IN DEMONSTRATION WITH FLATWARE 
(TEASPOON) 

We will start the demonstration with a 
piece of so-called flatware, a spoon. I have 
a receipted bill which shows, “One teaspoon, 
$2.19; tax, 44 cents.” The total is $2.63. 

The representative of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Mr. Macurdy, can give us the exact 
weight of that item in troy ounces. 


STATEMENT OF L. B. MAcuRDY, CHIEF, Mass 
SECTION, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES DIVISION, 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
Mr. Macurpy. The teaspoon weighs 0.90 

troy ounce. 

Senator Reep. Is that silver in that spoon? 

Mr. Macurpy. The weight of the spoon is 
0.99 troy ounce with 0.825 pure silver con- 
tent, 0.83 of a troy ounce is pure silver. 

COST OF TEASPOON 

Senator McKELLAR. What does that spoon 
sell for ordinarily? 

Congressman WHITE. $2.63, the total, is 
made up of the base cost of $2.19 plus tax 
of 44 cents. This article was purchased from 


Woodward & Lothrop. 

Senator McKEetisar. How much would that 
be for a half dozen? 

Senator Typincs. Is that retail? 
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Congressman Wuite. That is the retail 
cost, downtown 

Senator McKetrar. Is that 0.9 silver? 

Mr. Macurpy. It is 0.925 silver. 

Senator HaypEeN. Multiply that by 12, 
please. How much would a dozen of the 
spoons cost? 

Mr. Macurpy. That comes out 10 ounces. 

Senator McKetiak. How much would it 
cost? 

Congressman WuiTe. They are $2.63, minus 
the tax. 

Senator McKE.LLar. Include the tax, because 
we have to pay the tax. 

Senator HAYDEN. Multiply it by 12. 

Senator Typincs. I think you ought to 
leave the tax off, because that has nothing 
to do with it, primarily. 

Senator McKELLar. I would pay it if I went 
out and bought it. 

COST OF DOZEN TEASPOONS 

Congressman WHITE. $31.56 is the compu- 
tation. 

Senator Typincs. How much of that is 
Feaeral taxes? 

Mr. Macurpy. That would be $5.28. 

Senator Typtncs. The Government takes 
$5.28 in taxes off of a dozen ordinary tea- 
spoons. 

Senator HaypDEN. Please proceed with your 
statement. 


WEIGHT AND VALUE OF PURE SILVER IN TEASPOON 


Mr. Macurpy. With 0.9-ounce silver, that 
will be 0.83 ounce of pure silver in the spoon. 
If silver is worth 71 cents, that will be 59 
cents’ worth of silver. 

Congressman WHuITE. Fifty-nine cents’ 
worth of silver is turned into $2.63 by fab- 
ricating it and adding the tax. 

Senator Typrncs. Give me those figures 
again. If there is 59 cents’ worth of Silver 
in the article, and silver costs 71 cents an 
ounce, at $1.25 an ounce, how much would 
the silver in the article be worth? 

Mr. Macurpy. That would be $1.04. 

Senator Typincs. What are the other alter- 
native propositions for the price of silver 
that have been suggested at this hearing? 

Congressman Wurre. The price of silver in 
coinage value is $1.29. The compromise price 
has been suggested of $1.03. 

Senator Typincs. At $1.29, how much 
would be the value of the silver? 

Mr. Macurpy. That would be $1.07. 

Senator Typrnes Therefore, 59 cents is to 
$1.07 as $2.63 is to X. How much, therefore, 
would the spoon cost if the whole thing 
went up in proportion? That is, 59 cents is 
to $1.07 as $2.63 is to X. You know what 
the law of extremes and the means is. How 
much would that cost the consumer, assum- 
ing that the taxes and profits of the whole- 
saler, retailer, manufacturer, and transporta- 
tion all went up as well? How much would 
it cost? 

Congressman WHITE. The manufacturer 

claims—— 
‘ Senator Typrncs (interposing). What I 
want to know is the relationship of 59 cents 
worth of silver to $1.07 worth of silver, and 
$2.63 to X if the whole thing went up. 

Senator, Murpock. You have one constant 
in there, Senator, and that is the tax. 

Senator Typincs. The tax would vary ac- 
cording to the selling price. There would 
be no constant at all. 

Senator Reep. It would be 1.8 to 1. 

Senator McCarran. Your ratio will not 
work out, because your expenses and wages 
and everything come into the thing. You 
cannot run a ratio on it. 

Senator Typrncs. I could not say the ratio 
will be absolutely constant, but I do say the 
ratio will be clearer in giving us an indica- 
tion of how the increase of cost on silver 
will pass itself on with taxes and everything 
else. For example, if you pay 44 cents tax 
on the 59-cent-cost unit of silver, you will 
probably pay nearly twice that much on the 
$1.07 silver in taxes. 
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Senator McCarran. However, 
nothing by it, Senator. 

Senator Typines. I have shown the cost 
goes up and the consumer pays the bill. 

Senator McCarran. What is the cost of 
production? 

Senator Typincs. Just let me get this in- 
formation for which I have asked. 

Mr. Macurpy. It would be $4.77. 


PROPORTIONATE ADVANCE IN COSTS OF SILVER 
SPOON WOULD BE REFLECTED IN COSTS TO 
CONSUMER 


Senate: Typrncs. So that, if all costs in the 
manufacture of that spoon at $1.07 for raw 
material in it were to advance propor- 
tionately as the cost of the silver has ad- 
vanced at $1.07 over 59 cents, the price 
would be $4.77. If we were to subtract $2.63 
from that, we would get a constant of almost 
100-percent increase, provided all the factors 
went up in that ratio. They will not go up 
in that ratio, but at any rate, it proves that 
the increased cost of the silver content re- 
flects itself in the increased cost to the ulti- 
mate consumer and that, I understand, was 
the burden of this exhibition here. 


FINDINGS IN DEMONSTRATION WITH SILVER 
e DOLLAR 
Congressman Wuire. There is silver that 
cost $2.63, manufactured, and here is a silver 
dollar. They just about balance on the 
scales. The silver in a dollar at 71.11 
amounts to 55 cents. That is only flatware. 


you prove 


’ That is only a very small part of it. 


Discussion as to cost of producing the silver 


Senator McCarran. Before you drop that 
subject, what is your cost of production and 
where does that figure into it? 

Senator Typincs. What do you want to 
know? 

Senator McCarran. I want to know what 
the cost of production is, if that, as you say, 
went up on the ratio used by you. 

Congressman Wuite. I will assume, for the 
sake of this illustration, that the cost of 
production is the same whether you pay 
59 cents for the silver or $1.07. 

Senator McCarran. You cannot do that, 
because you will not get the silver under 
those conditions. 

Congressman WHITE. Do you mean the cost 
of production in the shop of the silversmith 
or in the mine? 

Senator McCarran. I mean the cost of 
producing the silver in the first instance, 
the raw metal. 

Senator Murpock. You also have the situ- 
ation, Senator McCarran, that your wages 
and nearly everything else has been up, and 
here we are on a silver basis of 71 cents, ante- 
dating 1939, whereas, throughout the world 
today you cannot buy silver at less than 
$1.15 or $1.20 an ounce. 

Senator McCarran. I want to show that 
you cannot work a ratio and a slide rule 
on it. 


FINDINGS IN DEMONSTRATION OF AN ALLOY 
TEASPOON 


Congressman WHITE. A very practical op- 
tical demonstration can be made: I have 
here a very well-made alloy spoon. 

Senator McCarran. You are now talking 
about the cost of production, in the process- 
ing of a spoon? 

Congressman WuuitTe. Yes. This spoon is 
bought at a local five-and-ten store for 15 
cents. I would like to pass this alloy spoon 
around the table for the members of the 
committee to see the fine workmanship it 
contains. There is the workmanship on this 
15-cent spoon which you can compare with 
the workmanship on this $2.63 sterling silver 
spoon. 

Senator Murpock. The point you are mak- 
ing here is that the alloy spoon, as far as 
workmanship and design are concerned, can 
compete with the silver spoon. 

Congressman WuiTe. That is right, Sena- 
tor MuRDOCcK,. 





Senator McCarran. In other words, the de- 
sign and the workmanship does not ch 
the situation; is that it? 

Congressman Wuirs. That is it. Also, it 
is stamped on the back. There is every mark 
of workmanship on that spoon that is on 
the silver spoon. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
Senator Murpock’s remarks about the cost 
of silver, I would like to state that I have 
evidence that silver has been sold or is fo; 
sale at much less than the price named. 4; 
evidence, I would like to put in one lette; 
now from the Industrial Trust Co., Proy;- 
dence, R. I., dated April 12 of this year. 1; 
is directed to the president of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. I offer 
the letter in evidence. 

(The letter referred to was read to the 
committee and is as follows: ) 


LETTER FROM INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO., PROVIDENCE. 
R. L., ON SILVER PRICES 


INDUSTRIAL Trust Co., 
Providence, R. 1., April 12, 1946. 
Mr. EDMUND C. Mayo, 
President, Gorham Manufacturing Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Dear Mr. Mayo: At your request we cabled 
Mexico on April 11, 1946, asking for a firm 
price on silver for export from Mexico. We 
have received this morning a cablegram from 
our Mexican friends that a firm in Mexico 
City offers 500 kilos silver for spot delivery for 
export at $27.33 United States currency per 
kilo f. 0. 6. Mexico, provided they receive our 
reply not later than April 12. The cable fur- 
ther requests us to inform them if we are in- 
terested at the price quoted for an additional 
amount. 

The price above stated works out according 
to our figures at about 85 cents, United 
States, per troy ounce. 

Very truly yours, 
W. G. Meaper, Vice President 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 
Providence, ss: 

Then personally appeared before me W. G 
Meader, to me personally known and known 
by me to be a vice president of Industrial 
Trust Co. and the person who signed the 
above, and he made oath that the above 
statement is true. 

Before me: 

WitimaM M. KEeEttey, Notary Public. 

Apri 12, 1946. 

My commission expires June 30, 1946. 


FINDINGS IN DEMONSTRATION WITH SILVER 
ASHTRAY 

Congressman Wuirte. The next article to be 
weighed is a silver ashtray, and the price is 
marked right on it, $6. It was purchased at 
Harris & Co., here in Washington. 

Mr. Macurpy. The weight is 0.91 ounce. 

Congressman Wuire. That article cost $6 
That is the price to the public. You will note 
there is no art work connected with the fab- 
rication of this article. 

Senator Typrncs. These are all 
prices; are they not? 

Congressman WHITE. Yes. 

Senator Trypincs. These men are in the po- 
sition of being manufacturers. There is 
nothing to stop me from buying a piece of 
silver for $1 and putting a $6 tag on it if 
I am avaricious. 

Congressman WuiTE. We have an Office of 
Price Administration that is established to 
protect the consumer and this is the price 
the consumer has to pay. 

Senator Typrncs. Do you mean to tell me 
that the Office of Price Administration has 
put a ceiling price of $6 on that ashtray? 

Distribution of profit 

Congressman Wuirr. No. The contention 
is made here by these silver fabricators that 
retail prices of silverware are all right. I want 
to sHow that they are not. There is a dem- 
onstration. There is a $6 item weighing less 
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than an ounce. If they get silver for 71.11 
cents, there must be quite a lot of profit. 

Senator Typrncs. We do not know whether 
the wholesaler is getting it, the retailer, or 
who. 

Congressman WuiTeE. The public is paying; 
we know that. 

Senator TypINGs. Until you show that the 
fabricator is making these profits, we have 
nothing to go on. We just cannot indict 
them. 

Congressman WuirTe. Senator, might I sug- 
gest that this committee has the power to 
bring in these retailers and analyze this prob- 
lem and bring it out just as to where the 
profit is being made. Iam unable to do that 
by going into the silver business. I have 
gone into it and made these purchases to the 
tune of about a hundred dollars. 

Senator Typinecs. This is very interesting, 
but the point I want to make is, we are here 
at the request of the silver manufacturers 
and not at the request of the silver retailers 
nor the wholesalers. The point is that the 
evidences as to what the retailers are doing 
may or may not be appropriate here as to the 
position of the manufacturers. 

Congressman WuiTe. The brides and the 
consumers want to buy silver. These are the 
prices they must pay. The analysis along 
the line of who gets the difference between 
71.11 cents and $1.29, or who gets the benefits 
of that 58 cents on an ounce of silver that 
they want the Treasury of the United States 
to bear, that will be up to the committee to 
decide. 





Tests of the Atomic Bomb at Bikini 
Lagoon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN M. GILLESPIE 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members of Congress were privileged to 
witness recent tests of the atomic bomb 
at Bikini Lagoon. At the request of the 
Appropriations Committee, and with 
your approval, Mr. Speaker, I was among 
this group. Having recently returned 
from the 40-day trip, I think it appro- 
priate to make this report of my obser- 
vations to my colleagues. 

Leaving Washington June 22, aboard 
an Air Transport Command plane, we 
arrived at Kwajalein Friday, June 28, 
having stopped in Topeka, San Francisco, 
and Honolulu. We boarded the U. S. S. 
Panamint at Kwajalein and proceeded 
to the target area where we boarded 
many of the target ships to inspect ma- 
terials, scientific instruments, and ani- 
mals to be used in the test. 

From our ship 20 miles away we viewed 
the terrific explosion of the July 1 test 
and steamed in to inspect the damage 
scon afterward. The target vessels were 
not boarded, however, as radio activity 
had not yet dissipated itself. Five ships 
in the target area were sunk, and eight 
others wrecked. One ship 2 miles from 
the center of the target area was set 
afire. 

Damage resulting from the under- 
water atomic explosion July 25 is not yet 
entirely known, nor will a full report be 
possible until more scientific data is re- 
ceived. We know, however, that destruc- 
tion was greater than in the first experi- 
ment, 
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I believe everyone who witnessed the 
destruction caused by these terrific ex- 
plosions is of the opinion that this device 
must not be used in warfare. In fact, 
the fearful potentialities of the atomic 
bomb should serve as the best argument 
against the possibility of a future war. 
It is conceivable that two warring na- 
tions might entirely destroy one another 
in a short time if use of the atomic bomb 
is permitted in warfare. 

The lull in activity between the tests 
afforded scientists, military and naval 
personnel, and Members of Congress the 
opportunity to tour neighboring points 
of interest. With Congressman Jack 
ANpERSON, of California, I made a trip 
to the new Republic of the Philippines, 
where we were graciously received by 
President Roxas, General Romulo, and 
Mike Elizalde, the newly appointed 
Ambassador to the United States. 

Manila’s population is vigorously clear- 
ing the debris from a completely devas- 
tated area where the old Manila stood. 
Their ambitious effo.ts should result in 
a new city rebuilt on the ruins of the 
old. 

I found the Filipinos extremely friendly 
to Americans. They are proud of their 
recently acquired independence, but they 
are conscious of the great responsibility 
that goes with it. 

We found United States military and 
naval personnel in good humor and do- 
ing a good job in the Philippines. Some 
of the boys are homesick, but most of 
them are well satisfied. From the 
Philippines our group flew to Shanghai, 
China. 

From interviews with several UNRRA 
officials in Shanghai, I concluded that 
the organization was badly demoralized. 
Millions of dollars in goods from the 
United States are reaching China, but 
apparently they are not being distributed. 
Large quantities of foodstuffs and ma- 
chinery can be seen spoiling or deterio- 
rating on the docks. To prevent this 
waste, I am told UNRRA Director 
LaGuardia has ordered shipments to 
China stopped, except food. 

An American machinery dealer in 
China told me of another incident in- 
volving UNRRA. He had sold an expen- 
sive item of heavy machinery to a Chi- 
nese industrialist who had paid in ad- 
vance for his order. Several days be- 
fore the shipment from the United States 
was to be made the industrialist can- 
celed the order. When questioned he 
reluctantly admitted UNRRA had prom- 
ised to deliver him identical machinery 
without cost. 

A former UNRRA ‘employee in Shang- 
hai opined that no more than 2 per- 
cent of the foodstuffs reaching China 
were actually reaching starving Chinese. 

If the American taxpayers could see 
what is happening to relief shipments in 
China, I am sure they would demand an 
investigation to stop the wanton waste 
of American money and property. 

Despite inflation, Shanghai seems fair- 
ly prosperous. Skilled workingmen are 
paid about $10,000 a day in Chinese 
money to compensate for the fantastic 
prices. The standard of living has im- 
proved considerably, however, and most 
of Shanghai’s population lives better now 
than it ever has before. 
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Before returning to Bikini, we spent 
several days in Tokyo interviewing 
United States military and naval person- 
nel and Japanese officials. 

We found the poor people of Japan 
well satisfied with the military govern- 
ment and in many cases living better 
now than before the war. They seemed 
to respect and admire Americans in gen- 
eral and many of them confided in us 
that they thought that within 5 or 10 
years living conditions would be the best 
Japan had ever known and that their 
country would again become a useful 
nation in the world. 

Although some real hunger exists in 
Tokyu, the people are struggling to bet- 
ter their lot. I believe they will work 
out their own salvation, if given a chance. 
Our own military government under 
General MacArthur is doing an excel- 
lent job. 





Communists in the State Department, Like 
Mark Twain’s Funeral, Are Greatly 
Exaggerated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, there are 
always a few willing to make any kind 
of charge, no matter how wild, unfound- 
ed, or dangerous in order to gain pub- 
licity. Some months ago I heard with 
concern some very sweeping statements 
to the effect that the State Department 
was honeycombed with communistically 
inclined employees who had pro-Russian 
sympathies; but I did not see any proof. 

Having known the Honorable, the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. James FP, Byrnes, of 
South Carolina, for many years, and 
having known the Honorable Cordell 
Hull and the Honorable Edward Stet- 
tinius, former Secretaries of State, it 
seemed to me unreasonable to believe 
that any one of them would permit the 
employment in the State Department of 
any person whose fundamental loyalty 
to the United States could be, in the least 
degree, questioned. 

COULD BE SMOKE SCREEN 


It seems to me, in fact, that the loose 
charges being made might in truth be 
coming, indirectly, from sources which 
might be very much interested in throw- 
ing up a smoke screen of Red-baiting in 
order in hide a movement of growing 
strength to forgive our defeated enemies, 
the Germans, and to force out of the 
State Department individuals who would 
not view with favor the restoration of 
Nazi power. 

To any pro-German groups or indi- 
viduals who would favor soft treatment 
for the Nazis any kind of antifascism 
or antinazism would be assailed as pro- 
communism, for people like that cannot 
understand nor appreciate the demo- 
cratic foundations of the American way 
of life, nor believe in loyalty to America 
first, last, and always. 
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ONLY 40 TERMINATED 


To ascertain the true facts, therefore, 
in fairness to all Government employees 
and to the State Department, I wrote to 
the Secretary of State making inquiry 
about these charges, and his reply is so 
illuminating that I am impelled to place 
his letter as well as my letter to him in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD for all to read. 

Please note, Mr. Speaker, that the Sec- 
retary reports that out of 3,000 individ- 
uals whose records have been carefully 
scrutinized, not hundreds, but only 40 
have been terminated for security rea- 
sons. 

For the same security reasons, Mr. 
Byrnes does not specify the precise na- 
ture of the reasons for discharge, but 
he gives no evidence that anyone was 
“communistically inclined,” and as I 
have said many times, these wild and 
reckless statements made on the floor 
and in newspapers are to be regretted. 
They were made, in my belief, to create 
prejudice in the public mind, and to dis- 
credit the administration; and I have 
no doubt that many of the cries of Com- 
munist infiltration actually came from 
individuals who had been turned down 
because of their German Nazi or Fascist 
connections. 


May 24, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: It has been 
charged freely on the floor of the House by 
some Members that hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of employees have been eliminated 
from the State Department by the screen- 
ing committee because of communistic lean- 
ings or activities or membership. In the 
interest of fair play, I most respectfully 
request that you inform me on these facts: 

1. How many employees actually were ex- 
amined and their records and applications 
reviewed? 

2. How many were separated from service 
and for what reasons, by categories? 

3. Of those separated, how many actually 
were found to have political disability, and 
of what nature, strong enough to be the 
principal basis of their separations? 

4. Specifically, how many were found to 
have Communist or communistic affiliations, 
and how many Nazi and Fascist affiliations, 
and was any investigation made of pro-Nazi 
or pro-Fascist sympathies or allegiances? 

5. Who were the members of the screen- 
ing committee, how were they designated, 
and, in broad terms, what were their cri- 
teria? 

k ask this information in the interest of 
the thousands and thousands of hard-work- 
ing Government employees in whom I have 
every trust and confidence, and of whom I 
believe at least 99 percent are loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. Some recent statements that 
have been made to create resentment and 
prejudice and reflect against the Department 
of State have actually had the effect of 
casting reflections upon the loyalty of em- 
ployees and former employees most unfairly 
and unjustly, and I think a full statement 
of the true facts will correct many general 
misapprehensions. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. J. SABATH, 
Member of Congress. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 26, 1946. 
DEAR ADOLPH: I have yours of May 24 ex- 
Pressing your concern with respect to certain 
allegations made on the floor of the House 
to the effect that “hundreds if not thousands 
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of employees have been eliminated from the 
State Department by the screening commit- 
tee because of communistic leanings or ac- 
tivities or membership.” Such statements 
are incorrect and do a grave injustice not only 
to the employees of the Department but to 
Government employees as a whole, the great 
majority of whom are loyal American citizens. 
I therefore welcome this opportunity to 
answer your specific questions in the order 
in which they are presented. 

(1) Pursuant to Executive order, approxi- 
mately 4,000 employees have been transferred 
to the Department of State from various war 
agencies such as the OSS, FEA, OWI, OIAA, 
etc. Of these 4,000 employees, the case his- 
tories of approximately 3,000 have been sub- 
jected to a preliminary examination, as a 
result of which a recommendation against 
permanent employment has been made in 
285 cases by the screening committee to 
which you refer in your letter. 

(2) Of the 285 individuals who have been 
the subject of adverse recommendation as 
indicated in (1), above, the services of 79 
have been terminated. 

(3) Of the 79 actually separated from the 
service, 26 were aliens and therefore under 
“political disability” with respect to employ- 
ment in the peacetime cperations of the De- 
partment. I assume that factor alone could 
be considered the principal basis for their 
separation. 

(4) With respect to the 79 thus separated, 
the following break-down is submitted: 


MIO. ciencenieei odo aes 26. 


Failure to comply with foreign-service 
regulations, such as citizenship, for 15 
years prior to foreign assignmert and 
other reasons disqualifying the indi- 
vidual for service abroad___--.------- 13 

Close connections or involvement with 
foreign governments or their organs, 
past records indicating a high degree 
ae. eae 40 


The Department is equally concerned with 
disclosing subversive activities or associations 
of all kinds whether Communist, Nazi, or 
Pascist, in any employees present or pros- 
pective. 

(5) Because of the security considerations 
involved in the mission of the screening com- 
mittee, I do not feel at liberty to disclose pub- 
licly the identity of its membership. This 
committee, incidentally, has no power or au- 
thority to eliminate anyone from employ- 
ment in the State Department. It simply 
makes recommendations which the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration may accept or 
reject in whole or in part in the light of all 
the relevant evidence. 

I hope what I have said above corrects any 
misapprehensions which you may have en- 
tertained as to the Department’s personnel 
policy. Like any other administrative mech- 
anism, it is not perfect. However, I am en- 
tirely clear that it has been fair to the De- 
partment’s employees in its operation. It is 
my firm intention to see that it remains fair. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. BYRNES. 





The Exorbitant Price of Manufactured 
Siiver—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
continuation of the record of the hear- 





ing cf the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee having under consideration the 
bill to establish the selling price of Treas- 
ury-owned silver. 

The facts concerning the price of silver 
and the use of the metal as money is 
deemed of such transcending importance 
that I have arranged to insert the recorg 
of this hearing in a series of extensions 
for the information of my colleagues, 
The second installment follows: 

SILVER PRICE SHOULD BE $1.29 AN OUNCE 


Senator Typrncs. What do you think they 
should pay for this silver? 

Congressman WHITE. I believe they should 
pay the coinage value of $1.29 an ounce. It 
is infinitesimal when you put it into the 
price the consumer must pay for silver over 
the coinage value. 

Senator Typrncs. Would it not be all right 
to take the silver out and replace it with 
other silver of the same quality? 

Congressman WHITE. That would be sell- 
ing the market short and getting spot delivery 
of the Treasury silver. 


SILVER IS SERVING A DUAL PURPOSE 


Senator TyDINGsS. We would still have the 
silver in there. 

Congressman WuirTe. I want to call your 
attention to one fact: Silver is doing today 
what no other metal has ever done in the 
history of the world. It is serving a dual 
purpose. It is being used as a material in a 
nonconsumptive industrial use and at the 
same time is held as a backing for the issu- 
ance of our currency. There is about 40 
percent of an item carried at the bottom of 
the Treasury statement, that is silver back- 
ing for our currency, and at the same time 
is being used industrially. This is the only 
time that has been done. 

Senator Murpock. The Senator from Mary- 
land might be interested in this advertise- 
ment from a retailer, showing that there is 
at least some effort on their part to keep 
the price of silver down, although here they 
are selling ashtrays at $6, with less than 
an ounce of silver in them. 


SITUATION IN SHOPPING FOR SILVERWARE 


Senator Typrncs. In shopping for silver, 
all of us have had to buy a few wedding 
presents, or something, and my reaction is 
that the careful shopper can buy silver of 
quality, quantity, and type that is on that 
scale at a whole lot less than $6 an ash tray 
if he will look for it. 

Senator Murpock. I might suggest this, 
that the fabricators of silver can find a lot 
of it out in the mountains and deserts of 
the West if they will go out there and get 
into the mining business instead of trying 
to raid the Treasury down here, They seem 
unwilling to do that. 

Senator Typimncs. I will take a comm)s- 
sion right now, to furnish you those silver 
ashtrays, in volume, for not more than two- 
thirds of the price marked on there. Do I 
have any takers? Furthermore, I will not 
be an hour in getting them. 

Congressman Wuitt. I will say this to the 
Senator: He will not get it from a reputable 
firm. He will not get it from Harris & Co. 

Senator Typinecs. Where did this ashtray 
come from? 

Congressman Wuire. Harris & Co. If you 
want the Harris brand on it and the Harris 
prestige, you will pay for it. 

Senator Typines. I do not want the Harris 
brand. I want a silver ashtray. I can go 
out and buy those at $3 apiece all over 
America. 


VALUE OF SILVER IN ASHTRAY 


Congressman Wuire. Well, Senator, I will 
take you not only to Harris & Co., but to one 
of your leading department stores in a min- 
ute, and give you a demonstration of that. I 
would like to bring attention, for the purpose 








of the record to the fact that that $6 ash- 
tray weighed up $1.10 a silver dollar and a 
dime on the balance, and that the cost of the 
silver, calculated at 71.11 cents is 64 cents. 


FINDINGS IN DEMONSTRATION OF SILVER ASH URN 


Here is a silver cigarette urn purchased at 
Harris & Co. which I will ask Mr. Macurdy to 
weigh. 

Senator Green. May I ask whether you 
consider that example of that ashtray that 
you have just mentioned, typical? 

Congressman Wuite.I think it is very 
much so. I saw a silver tray in Woodward 
& Lothrop’s worth $90 an ounce. It was an 
antique silver tray, but I did not bring that 
here. 

Senator Typincs. I do not know much 
about the silver. 

Congressman WHITE. I think it would be a 
good thing if the committee could have an 
exhibition of the proposition you suggested, 
Senator TypinGs, because this is the price of 
the reputable companies down in Washing- 
ton. 


WEIGHT OF CIGARETTE HOLDER 


This small cigarette holder, which is hol- 
low ware, bought from Harris & Co., weighs 
1.58 ounces. 


DISCUSSION ON LAW GOVERNING MANUFACTUR- 
ER’S TRADE-MARK 

Senator GREEN. May I ask the witness one 
question about this ashtray: I believe the 
law is that the manufacturer's trade-mark 
shall accompany the mark “sterling.” 

Congressman WHITE. We can qualify on 
that, Senator. We will qualify not only on 
one, but six. 

Senator GREEN. Will you kindly answer my 
question? 

Congressman WHITE. I have not read all 
the laws of America. : 

Senator GREEN. Is there any manufac- 
turer’s mark on there? 

Congressman WHITE. There is a mark on 
there, and it comes from a reputable house. 

Senator Green. Where is the mark, other 
than “sterling”? 

Congressman Wuire. If the Senator cites 
any provision of law with which he is fa- 
miliar, I will have to plead ignorance, because 
I do not believe there is any such law, 
although it might be a custom. I would 
like the Senator, for the benefit of this com- 
mittee, to show such a law. 

Senator GREEN. I am only asking you the 
question. I will not ask you to be an au- 
thority on law. I am asking you whether 
there is any other mark visible there except 
“sterling.” 

Congressmaan WHITE. Yes; the price mark 
is on it. 

Senator Green. I mean a marking stamped 
in the silver. 

Congressman Wuirte. It says “sterling,” 
and it comes from Harris & Co., and it has 
a price mark on it. 

Senator Green. Is there a manufacturer's 
mark? 

Congressman WuirTe.I did not see any 
manufacturer's mark. 

Senator Green. May I ask the gentleman 
from the Bureau of Standards whether or 
not the law requires the manufacturer's 
trade-mark to be stamped on the article. 


EXCERPT OF REQUIREMENTS FOR QUALITY MARKS 


Mr. Macurpy. I have here a Commercial 
Standard, which is not a law, but is a vol- 
untary agreement by the trade, and that 
agreement requires that a trade-mark should 
be put on. It is not law, though under “Re- 
quirements for quality marks” it says: 

“Any article herein defined having applied 
thereto a quality mark shall also have ap- 
plied thereto and immediately adjacent to 
such quality mark, and equally visible, legi- 
ble, and distinct therewith, the name or 
trade-mark duly applied for or registered 
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under the laws of the United States of the 
manufacturer or seller of the article. Initials 
shall not be used in place of a name unless 
registered as a trade-mark as above provided.” 

That is not a law; it is a voluntary 
standard. 


COMMENTS ON BLACK-MARKET SILVER 


Senator Green. In other words, from the 
point of view of the Bureau of Standards, 
that is what you might call bootleg, is it 
not? That would not be in accordance with 
the law you just read, because it is not im- 
mediately adjacent to it, if it is there at all. 

Mr. Macurpy. It seems as though there is 
something out of order here. 

Senator Murpock. Is that your point, Sen- 
ator GREEN, that it is black-market silver? 

Senator GREEN. I am asking a question. I 
am looking for an explanation, if there is 
any. 

Senator Murpock. However, you consider 
this to be black-market silver? 

Senator GREEN. If the law is not obeyed as 
to putting on the manufacturer’s trade-mark, 
then it is black-market silver. 

Senator Murpock. There is no law. 

Senator GREEN. That is enforceable by law. 

Senator Murpock. I do not know about 
that. What is the point? 

Senator GREEN. My point is, everyone 
knows that the black market is higher than 
the legal market. 

Senator Murpock. You are making a point 
now that the silver tray which comes from 
Harris & Co., which bears only the mark of 
“sterling,” is selling at this figure of $6 be- 
cause of the black market; is that your point? 

Senator Green. That is right. 

Congressman WHITE. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that this cigarette holder does qualify 
in having the quality and trade-mark on it. 

Senator Tyrpincs. Who is the “PS Co.”? 
STATEMENT OF EDWARD O. OTIS, JR., EXECUTIVE 

SECRETARY, NEw ENGLAND MANUFACTURING 

JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, PROVIDENCE, 

R. I. 


EXPLANATION OF TRADE- MARK “PS CO.” 


Mr. Ofts. That is the Poole Silver Co., 
Taunton, Mass. 

Senator Murpock. Is that sufficient to com- 
ply with the law, in your opinion? 

Mr. Otis. Yes. 

Senator Murpockx. Anyone familiar with 
the silver trade who sees that mark on there 
immediately knows the meaning of it? 

Mr. Oris. It is the trade-mark. 

Senator TYDINGs. What is that “528” up 
there; do you know? 

Mr. Ormts. It is an item number. 

Mr. Macurpy. It may be a date. 


VALUE OF SILVER IN ASHTRAY 


Congressman WHITE. Let me get back to 
the ashtray, Senator. I would like to call 
your attention to the value of the silver at 
71.11 cents in that cigarette holder. The 
value would be $1.03. If basic silver is $1.29, 
the value of the silver in that item would be 
$1.88. 

Senator Haypen. The price of the cigarette 
holder is what? 

Senator Murpock. The value is $8.40. 

Congressman WHITE. The article costs 
$8.40. With silver selling at 71.11 cents an 
ounce, the value of the silver in that article 
is $1.03. At $1.29, the cost of the silver in 
that item would be $1.88. It would be about 
85 cents difference if they paid $1.29. 

Let us weigh that, now, and balance it in 
Silver coin. 

The next article we propose to weigh is 
another set that carries the stamp, bought at 
Harris & Co. 

By weighing the $8.40 article from Harris 
& Co. in the scales, we find $1.90 in coin is 
needed to balance it—one silver dollar, a 
half dollar, and four dimes. It is the dif- 
ference between $8.40 and $1.90. 
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Senator Typincs. There is no mark on this. 
Not even the word “sterling.” 

Congressman WHITE. If you take exception 
to the way the silver business is conducted 
in this country, we will have to change the 
law, but this was bought as standard goods 
from a standard store. 


MARKINGS SHOWN ON OTHER SILVER 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Senator GrEEN. You have shown a half- 
dozen little butter dishes, or coasters, or 
little plates—whatever they are—and they 
are not even marked “sterling.” : 

Mr. Macurpy. Yes; here is the mark. It is 
right on the edge, here. 

Senator Typrncs. Oh, yes; I see the word 
“sterling,” and that is etched in there with 
no hallmark attached to it. 

Senator GREEN. It is all black market. 

Senator Murpock. The word “sterling” 
does appear on that. 

Congressman WHITE. I think we will have 
to pass a code, here, to revise the silver man- 
ufacturing industry. 

Senator GREEN. It is too bad that reputable 
silver manufacturers should have to bear the 
blame for black-market silver that does not 
follow the law. 

Senator Typinocs. Is there any idea of tak- 
ing action on this finally this morning? 

Senator McKELLar. No. 

Senator Typincs. I have to go to two other 
meetings before noon. 


COMMENTS ON SILVER RIDER AS AN APPROPRIATION 
OR LEGISLATIVE MATTER 


Senator Green. Could we not, Mr. Chair- 
man, make some definite date when this sub- 
committee can take a vote on this matter? 
It is running on, this is an appropriat:on bill, 
and it ought to be passed. 

Senator McKetrar. It most certainly 
should. We have a deficiency bill that just 
must be passed. It will take a couple of days. 

Senator Murpvock. Mr. Chairman, I must 
take exception to the statement of Senator 
GREEN. This is certainly not an appropria- 
tion bill. To call it an appropriation bill is 
amisnomer. This bill that we are now deal- 
ing with includes very important legislation, 
which certainly is not a proper matter to be 
before this subcommittee on appropriations. 

Senator GREEN. We cannot sit in judgment 
on the House. It comes to us as an appro- 
priation bill from the House, and any ques- 
tion as to legislation, whether it is legisla- 
tion or not, is decided in the House and we 
have no right to. change it. 

Senator McKEtiar. You are wrong about 
that, Senator. The committee could just 
defeat it. 

Senator Typincs. I suggest that we have a 
final vote on this next Monday at 11 o’clock. 

Senator McKetiar. Senator McCarran is 
not here. He is on one side and Senator 
GREEN is on the other. 

Senator Typ1ncs. I just wanted to dispose 
of it for one side or the other. 

Senator McKELLar. I believe we might have 
one hearing tomorrow, and Friday. 

Senator Murpock. Legislation on this very 
subject is pending before a legislative com- 
mittee. In my opinion, the appropriate dis- 
position for a matter of this kind wovld be 
to transfer it from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to the legislative committee where 
it properly belongs. 

Senator McKELLar. Of course, a motion to 
that effect would be in order when the full 
committee or subcommittee takes it up. 
However, we cannot transfer the whole bill. 

Senator Murpock. I mean only this part of 
it. 

Senator Typrncs. Couli we have a vote on 
that Monday and if you fellows have the 
votes, all well and gocd. 


IMPORTANCE OF SILVER LEGISLATION 


Senator Murpccx. I am not on this sub- 
committee, Senator, but I do think when we 
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consider legislation of the importance that 
this is to a certain part of our country, that 
the hearings should be thorough and we 
should not try to cut anyone off. I find today 
that the silver miners in my State who are 
mining lead, zinc, and copper ores carrying 
silver, instead of getting even the 71 cents 
that the law provides, are getting as low as 
just 5 percent of the actual silver value of 
their ores. It is of the utmost importance. 


NEED FOR DECISION ON SILVER RIDER 


Senator Typincs. I am in full sympathy 
with you that the hearings be fair. All I want 
is a fair deal. The point is, this has been 
going on now for over 6 or 8 weeks and I 
have given a considerable amount of time— 
although for the last 4 weeks I have been 
somewhat incapacitated and was not here, 
I think we owe it to these people who are 
away from their businesses to have this 
thing concluded and see how this committee 
stands. I frankly have not canvassed the 
committee. I do say that next Monday will 
be about the ninth week that this has been 
intermittently considered by this committee. 
I think Senator GREEN is well within his 
rights in saying that some date, not cutting 
off anybody, can now be set when we can have 
a decision on this. 

Is that your point, Senator GREEN? 

Senator GREEN. That is my point. 

Senator Typrncs. I make a request that we 
have a vote on this matter at 11 o’clock next 
Monday, which gives us almost a full week 
for further hearing. 

Senator McKeEtiar. Just before Senator 
McCarran left, he said he had two other wit- 
nesses, and I think we had better make that 
request next Friday. 

Senator Typincs. Do you mean Friday a 
week? 

Senator McKetuar. No, no; next Friday. 
We will adjourn over to next Friday, hoping 
to get the other bill out of the way on 
Wednesday and Thursday, and make that 
motion Friday, when Senator McCarran is 


here. We want to be fair to every member of 
the committee. I know the Senator feels the 
same way. 


Senator Typi1ncs. I will say that I withdraw 
my motion, but I am going to ask the com- 
mittee to entertain a motion on Friday to 
fix a definite date. 

Senator McKeE.iar. I have instructed the 
clerk of this committee to notify Senator 
McCaRRAN. 

Senator REED. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my concurrence in the view Senator 
Typincs expressed. We should dispose of 
this matter. There has been no disposition 
to cut short the hearings. In this subcom- 
mittee, I have voted to give Senator} McCar- 
RAN an opportunity to go to Nevada and re- 
turn, thereby delaying this matter. How- 
ever, this is a matter that is important, and 
time is important. I believe these fabricators 
of silver are entitled to a decision by this 
committee. 

Senator Typincs. I would say this, which 
is right in line with what you have said: I 
am going to ask Senator Murpock and Sena- 
tor McCarran if, between now and Friday, 
they will not try to find some meeting- 
ground where we can arrive at something 
that will take into consideration the various 
conflicting views here and try to reconcile 
them. 

POSITION OF SILVER INDUSTRY 


Senator Murpock. I think enough effort 
has been made in that line, and the indica- 
tion to me is that as far as the manufactur- 
ers are concerned, they want silver out of 
the Treasury at the 71-cent price, “period.” 

Senator Typincs. What is your position? 

Senator Murpock. My position is this—— 

Senator Typincs (interposing). I do not 
mean your personal position, but that of the 
people on the other side. 
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Address of Ralph E. Becker, Chairman, 
Young Republican National Federation, 
Made at the Executive Committee Meet- 
ing of the National Federation, Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., July 20, 
1946 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted by the House, I pre- 
sent for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the address of Capt. Ralph E. 
Becker, chairman of the Young Repub- 
lican National Federation, to the mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
federation on July 20, 1946. 

Captain Becker, a resident of Port 
Chester, N. Y., in the Twenty-eighth 
District, was formerly State chairman 
of the Young Men’s Republican Club, and 
has recently returned to the United 
States with an enviable war record in 
the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment of the Army. 


The over-all purpose of this and every 
other meeting of Republicans must be to 
make this country dynamically strong so 
that we may build a better America and a 
safer, happier world. The United States must 
lead the world back to peace and to spiritual 
and social progress, as well as to economic 
stability. To accomplish that, the United 
States must itself have the heroic,,the far- 
seeing, the able leadership of the Republican 
Party. There is no other political agency in 
all the world capable of carrying the respon- 
sibility which today rests on our shoulders 
as American Republicans. 

I have said that is our over-all, ultimate 
purpose. Now let us turn to the immediate, 
the practical purpose of this and every other 
meeting of Republicans to be held in the 
months just ahead. That immediate pur- 
pose must be, through a unity which puts 
patriotism above politics, to elect Republi- 
cans to Congress and to key positions in our 
State governments in the elections next fall. 
That must be the first step toward estab- 
lishing a responsible, a truthful, a compe- 
tent, a sanely and soundly progressive Gov- 
ernment of our own country—a Republican 
government which will end the political and 
economic chaos which now has the Ameri- 
can people bewildered and disillusioned al- 
most to the point of desperation. 

We Republicans have a gigantic job to do 
for America and for the world. 

We can do that job only by working to- 
gether—by throwing into it every ounce of 
strength we possess as individuals or as 
groups. We must forget, in effect, that we 
are Republicans in one age group or another, 
that we are Republicans in one section of 
the country or another, we must put aside 
anything and everything which divides or 
threatens to divide us in a desperate strug- 
gle to put the United States and the world 
back on their feet. We must have, it thus 
is apparent, a party loyalty which rises 
above mere party loyalty to become loyalty to 
the United States and to the concepts of 
freedom which alone can make this country 
and the world habitable by human beings 
in the atomic age. 





So I am here today to say to you that it js 
the sort of loyalty of which I have just spoken 
that the Young Republicans are prepared to 
give to their party and to their country. Vast 
numbers of us already have given several of 
the best years of our lives to fighting on many 
battlefields to sustain the ideals our country 
had bred in us and to give untold millions of 
men in other lands a chance to live in free. 
dom of body, mind, and spirit. We believe 
we know what the United States means to us, 
to our fellow Americans, and to all men 
everywhere. We see in the Republican Party 
the only organization equipped to efficiently 
implement and truly apply the ideals for 
which we fought. So we say to the Repub- 
lican Party: We are ready to do our full share 
in a united Republican program that will be 
constructive and progressive in both domes- 
tic and foreign affairs. We ask you only to 
assure us that sort of program. We are ready 
to go to work for it. 

It is, I think, with pardonable pride that I 
here outline briefly the past record of Young 
Republican contributions to sound national 
and international thought and action. Long 
prior to the declaration of war we urged pas- 
sage of the lend-lease bill, repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, the safe delivery by our naval 
forces of merchant ships carrying implements 
of war, merchandise, and food to nations 
fighting the Axis Powers, and passage of the 
Selective Service Act. History, I think you 
will agree, has proved the soundness of our 
judgment and accuracy of our vision. Hence, 
it does not seem to us presumptuous to ask 
that we be accorded the right to express our- 
selves regarding governmental policy in the 
future. On the contrary, we conceive such 
honest, objective expression to be our re- 
quired duty as mature citizens. We ask your 
confidence and the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people in our sincerity as well as in our 
ability to serve usefully. 

We have heard it said this is an age of 
youth. That is trite. But it’s true, Life 
moves more rapidly these days than ever be- 
fore. Leadership requires vigor and speed— 
and they are qualities of youth. However, 
we frankly recognize that youth must bring 
more than speed and vigor to its responsibili- 
ties. We must continue to prove that we are 
capable of sound thinking and useful action. 
We must develop in other young people, as 
we have tried to develop in ourselves, a dy- 
namic appreciation of and devotion to the 
ideals of the Republican Party—we must 
bring new blood, new faces, new strength into 
the party. From our ranks already have come 
outstanding public servants, and there are 
others who are well equipped to serve their 
party and the people in the interest of good 
government. 

This is a crucial time in American poli- 
tics. The record of the present Democratic 
administration is replete with instances of 
Government evasion, governmental improvi- 
dence, inequitable taxation, governmental 
competition with private enterprise, regi- 
mentation, bungling, floundering, incompe- 
tency, and even downright dishonesty. There 
is a plague of confusion in the seat of gov- 
ernment, there is industrial strife, there is 
a lack of confidence on the part of industry 
and labor, there is lack of governmental 
leadership and of any fundamental under- 
standing of basic, everyday, simple economic 
problems. In a word, our Government is a 
mess. And history shows that such has been 
the case every time the Democratic Party 
has gone out of power—leaving behind it 
multiplied debt, burdensome taxes, high 
living costs, domestic and international 
confusion. 

It is not enough that we ask the American 
people to give us a chance to clear up that 
mess. We must devise a program that will 
work. Then we must go into the highways 
and byways to seek out the voters, make sure 








they clearly understand the issues of the 
day, and prevail upon them to trust us to 
straighten things out and give the country 
a fresh start. If we do this properly, we'll 
elect a Republican House this year—and 
we'll elect a Republican President in 1948. 

There is now no more sacred responsi- 
bility, no greater opportunity for usefulness 
to America than to be a loyal, intelligent, 
aggressive Republican. 





What About Russia? 
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HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, wars up- 
set the fortunes of nations as well as 
men. This has always been true and 
World War II has proved no exception. 
Out of this global struggle a new order 
of world political powers has resulted. 
No longer, for instance, does Britannia 
rule the waves. The new world power— 
America—has become the mistress of 
the seas. Meanwhile other significant 
changes have taken place. Whether cur 
English and French allies like it or not 
they realize that a new giant has arisen 
from the debris of this, the greatest of 
all wars—Russia. Proud of its accom- 
plishments in battle, fully conscious of 
but not materially weakened by its enor- 
mous sacrifices, Russia is the dominating 
European power today, and no nation 
now or ever heretofore has been more 
conscious and proud of that new-found 
strength and position. In fact it is ob- 
vious to even the most casual thinker 
that the future peace and opportunity 
of nations to survive in the new atomic 
age is largely, if not entirely, in the hands 
of the United States of America and the 
Soviet Republic. 

Whether these statements are fully 
concurred in or not, it is certainly worth 
while to consider the question on the 
tongues of so many people throughout 
the world today—What about Russia? 
Will Russia cooperate with America and 
thus bring about the coveted goal of 
peace, or will the peoples of the Soviet 
Republic follow Stalin even as others 
have followed Alexander, Napoleon, the 
Kaiser, and Hitler on world conquest, 
assuming that Stalin has world conquest 
as his objective? Or do Stalin and his 
small group of commissars and advisers 
have in mind the construction of a great 
economic nation with much of the more 
abundant life for their millions of sub- 
jects? What about the Russian system 
as a whole? Is it something that the 
people of this Nation should adopt in- 
stead of the system of individual enter- 
prise and freedom of the individual 
which has made it truly great? Was 
Mikoyan serious when asked what ex- 
ports Russia could make to the United 
States in the postwar period, he said 
timber, furs, gold, and so forth, but not 
communism? 

These and many other questions were 
raised in the minds of a subcommittee of 
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the House Select Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning, of which 
I have the honor tc be chairman, as the 
result of our visit to Russia and 13 other 
European countries a few months ago. 
Congress authorized and financed the 
mission and the study in order that a 
first-hand knowledge of the European 
economic situation and its effect upon 
our cwn country might be gained. Al- 
though only 7—Representatives ZIMMER- 
MAN, Missouri; WOLVERTON, New Jersey, 
Hope, Kansas; Wotcott, Michigan; Lre- 
Fevre, New York; Simpson, Illinois, and 
myself—of the 18 members of the com- 
mittee made the trip, our report to the 
Congress and the country on our conclu- 
sions and recommendations was unani- 
mously adopted by the full committee of 
10 Democrats and 8 Republicans; and I 
hope it may be stated with pardonable 
pride that this report, the committee’s 
eighth, has been substantially followed 
in many instances by the administration 
in its dealings with the several countries 
visited. 

Both the committee and I realize that 
as a result of such a short dipping into 
the stream of Russian life we would sub- 
ject ourselves to the charge of being pre- 
sumptuous to set ourselves up as au- 
thorities on the economic and political 
problems involved in dealing with the 
Soviet Republic. However, it will be 
borne in mind that we were the first and 
only congressional committee to visit 
with Generalissimo Stalin and to make 
anything like a comprehensive study of 
that situation. 

I might also point out that the com- 
mittee made thorough and adequate pro- 
vision for its mission. We were accom- 
panied by our staff director, Marion B. 
Folsom, and our special consultant, Dr. 
William Y. Elliott, of Harvard University. 

In addition to free and sometimes bold 
conversations with Generalissimo Stalin 
and his commissars, our group, also with 
equal frankness, interviewed Prime Min- 
ister Atlee and other members of the 
British Labor cabinet as well as the 
leaders of all other countries visited in 
Europe and the Middle East. We also 
talked with our own military leaders 
and economic advisers throughout the 
countries visited, including Generals 
Eisenhower, Clay, and McNarney. Never- 
theless, in the subject at hand and the 
impressions that follow I shall speak only 
for myself. 

While the entire trip, despite its 
strenuous nature, was most interesting 
and profitable, I think we all felt that 
our greatest education on the trip came 
in the first-hand analysis of the Russian 
system at work which was made possible 
by the intimate taiks with the chief of- 
ficials of the Government including sev- 
eral members of the powerful Politburo 
of the Communist Party in addition to 
the more formal conference with Stalin 
himself. 

While the economic structure of the 
Soviet Government is the business of the 
Russian people, and others, especially 
Americans, who believe in the right of 
all peoples to govern themselves, should 
not question that system, it might be 
well to point out some of the elements of 
that system especially, as it concerns 
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the economic and political freedom and 
rights of the individual. This might be 
particularly profitable now in view of 
the growing tendency in this country 
by friends of the Russian system to try 
to sell it to American citizens, and par- 
ticularly to our wage earners who now 
enjoy the highest standard of living of 
any laboring people in the history of the 
world. We had ample opportunity to 
observe first hand the living conditions 
of the Russian people. The standard of 
living there apparently has not im- 
proved substantially since the days of 
the Russian czars. Surely the American 
people do not covet the standard of liv- 
ing under the Soviet system. 

As guests of the Russian Government 
our committee was given the privilege of 
visiting both a factory and a collective 
farm. We were informed, incidentally, 
by attachés of ous Embassy that these 
particular institutions which we visited 
were the pride of the Soviets. They were 
the same institutions always shown to 
visiting foreigners. The manager of the 
Stalin auto works received us in the 
rather elaborate office suite of the fac- 
tory. He, like all other important men 
in the party, was dressed in a uniform 
not dissimilar to that worn by the Gen- 
eralissimo himself. There in this office 
too, hung a large picture of Stalin and 
another of Lenin. This was a familiar 
scene for we observed that all important 
buildings had these photographs or 
paintings prominently displayed, while 
in practically every square or in front 
of every important government institu- 
tion statues of Stalin and Lenin were 
found. It was our consensus of opinion 
that Lenin was the only competitor of 
Stalin in Russia—and he is dead. 

Before we were shown through the 
factory we were thoroughly briefed by 
the manager, who took great pride in 
pointing out the productive capacity and 
other features of that enterprise, which 
we observed was largely copied after the 
assembly-line production of our own 
American factories. When I inquired 
of him—I confess somewhat naively— 
if he was bothered by strikes, he, with a 
smile, replied “no,” and something to the 
effect that strikes were an American in- 
stitution. When further pressed as to 
what happened if the workers became 
dissatisfied with either their working 
conditions or pay, he replied that such 
things never happened and that the 
workers were all satisfied. But pressed 
still further as to this, he replied, in an- 
swer to the question of what would hap- 
pen if such complaints were made, that 
in such event the representative of the 
trade union and the representative of the 
factory would get together and iron 
everything out and everybody would be 
happy. He, of course, neglected to state 
that the representative of the trade 
union and the representative of the fac- 
tory were both representatives of the 
government and the party. 

At the collective farm I inquired of 
the superintendent about the freedom 
of the workers on the farm to change 
from one farm to another. Again the 
answer was that nobody wanted to 
change; that everyone was satisfied with 
their working conditions and the fruits 
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of their labor. On further investigation 
of this after we had returned to the 
embassy, we learned that these were the 
true conditions and that both the la- 
borers in the factories and the workers 
on the farms were virtually frozen to 
the jobs assigned them. We were also 
advised that only some extraordinary 
service for the party would warrant any 
change in their status. 

The NKVD still operates in Russia as 
effectively as the Gestapo did in Hitler’s 
Germany. It all reminded me of a story 
that came out of World War I. 

It seems that the American mother of 
a soldier of that war had not heard from 
him in many months. To her great 
joy, the long-awaited letter was finally 
brought by the postman. Nervously 
tearing it open, she read this: 

Drak MoTHer: I know you have heen 
muchly concerned about me, since you have 
not heard from me in several months. Don’t 
Worry any more. I was captured at the bat- 
tle of Chateau-Thierry and am now impris- 
oned in this German prison camp. 

I was never better treated in my life. I 
receive three good meals a day, have no work 
to do, sleep on a feather bed, and am even 
given good books to read. So please don’t 
worry. 

Your devoted son, 
JOHN. 


Then this significant postscript caught 
her attention: 


P.S.—You remember Bill Grimes, who went 
into the service with me? He, too, was in- 
terned here. He was shot this morning at 
sunrise for complaining about the prison fare. 


What is the system, itself, like? It is 
no secret, of course, that the control of 
Russia is in the hands of a smaller group 
of men than in any surviving world 
power. The sixteen tc eighteen members 
of the Polit-Buro may have some in- 
ternal difficulties but they are held to- 
gether in the tightest oligarchic disci- 
pline by Stalin’s domination of the party 
and by the necessity of keeping the great 
Red Army and the marshals in line after 
the Soviet successes of these years in the 
war. The internal measures of control 
mean keeping a very substantial part of 
the Russian population itself in concen- 
tration camps or under the discipline of 
forced labor in Siberia or in any part of 
the great area of Russia where they are 
needed. For that matter, labor’s posi- 
tion seems to be ene of complete sub- 
servience to the party control of the 
state. 

It is a curious thing that we throw open 
all our industrial secrets, permit the 
downright appropriation of any copy- 
rights and patents protected in all other 
states by the act of international copy- 
right laws, allow well over a thousand 
Russians to be attached to various offi- 
cial capacities in the United States, and 
legions of Russian representatives who 
are in the nature of things necessarily 
agents, to explore every aspect of our 
country and engage in any type propa- 
ganda that they see fit, while the bare 
thought of such activity on our part in 
any section of Russia or in the territories 
which Russia controls would throw the 
NKVD into convulsions. 

The NKVD, by the way, is the group 
of initials that apply to the “security” 
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branch of the Army and the police who 
have incorporated the old Cheka of the 
earlier Russian terror. Though they 
are not all in uniform and operate in 
some instances in “plain clothes” the ef- 
forts of the NKVD have as pervasive a 
hold on the Russian system as the Himm- 
ler Gestapo and SS organizations had on 
the Nazi system. We were unable to 
learn any difference in methods, in fact, 
the Fascists and the Nazis both simply 
imitated the highly efficient Russian 
model. 

It does not require a Solomon to figure 
out the importance of Russia in world 
economics, as well as world politics. Fig- 
ures are sometimes produced to show that 
Russia in the prewar days accounted for 
an average of only 3 to 5 percent of the 
world’s total international trade, but we 
are not dealing with that pre-war Russia 
any longer. The rest of the world has 
changed as well as Russia. Britain is 
visibly hard pressed to build back an ex- 
port trade from her own war economy 
that will put her once more in the sound 
position of being able to pay for her nec- 
essary imports. She has been in the past, 
and will probably remain, the largest 
single import market in the world for raw 
materials and food. France is recover- 
ing slowly and with great difficulty. Ger- 
many is shattered by war to a degree 
that can only be believed when seen in 
its cities and its transportation system, 
and is being stripped of its industries by 
the French and Russians directly in 
their own zones, and by reparations from 
the western zones for Russia, indirectly. 
Italy is in a state of prostration and 
seems unable to develop, in the after- 
math of fascism, a broadly supported 
strong policy. The smaller countries 
like Greece need raw materials to get 
back to work, quite as much as the larger 
ones. Greece has itself probably suf- 
fered more in the war than any single 
country from starvation and deliberate 
looting of its resources, Only the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Belgium seem 
well on the way to a healthy recovery, 
though Holland gave promise of rapidly 
following, and Switzerland was an island 
of stability in the whole war-lashed sea 
of Europe. Eastern European countries 
were, of course, prostrate, subject to 
“Russian requisitioning” to a degree al- 
most paralleling the stripping of Ger- 
many in some instances. The whole 
continent appeared to give little prospect 
of sound recovery until some basic po- 
litical probiems and greater freedom of 
movement and trade had been achieved. 

On the other hand, Russia was already 
making very rapid strides toward rees- 
tablishing its industrial system by strip- 
ping the wrecked zones of the West and 
had developed, from all that we could 
find out, tremendous new strength he- 
hind the Urals and in Siberia. This was 
being supplemented by the importation 
of machinery, transportation in the form 
of automotive equipment and anything 
usable, both from the eastern and west- 
ern zones of the war. We know now that 
Manchuria, delivered from the Japanese, 
was treated to systematic stripping of its 
industrial machinery in much the same 
way that eastern Europe and Germany 
have been. The Russians have a very 








simple theory about war booty and are 
not concerned about the niceties of own. 
ership, either American or any other, 
Apparently in the agreements made at 
Potsdam, no effort had been made to pro- 
tect American property and plants, in the 
zones controlled by Russia, from sharing 
the fate meted out to everything else 
that was movable and useful to the Rus- 
sians. We learned of American factories 
in Berlin being loaded on trains and 
moved east, even though their products 
were primarily for peacetime uses. We 
also learned that the German skilled 
labor was being shipped to Russia along 
with the machinery. 

But the real point is that Russia is able 
today to reach out and harness the re- 
sources of the productive capacity of al- 
most one-half of Europe, to add to its own 
tremendous potential, and is building up 
the same sort of control in Korea and in 
Manchuria, adjoining her Siberian prov- 
inces in the Far East. It may be true 
that Russia will be preoccupied primarily 
with her own reconstruction for a long 
time to come. If she gets the loans that 
she hopes to raise she will become a great 
importer also from outside the region 
that she controls for several years at 
least, mainly from this country. If she 
does not raise these loans, she will have 
to force her exports as she did in the 
early thirties, even at the cost of starv- 
ing a lot of Russians at that time in order 
to pay for the equipment that she needs 
and cannot take from territories under 
her control. 

We got the total impression of des- 
perate haste to build up a system so 
powerful that it could support the flood 
of the Red Army and pour it in any di- 
rection in the very near future. Stalin's 
speeches have themselves emphasized 
this point. 

For a country that is posing as the 
source of true democracy and as a lib- 
erator of oppressed peoples, the record in 
eastern Europe alone would be disillu- 
sioning. No capitalist country, to whom 
Stalin has charged the inevitability of the 
last war, has ever possessed so complete 
monopoly capitalism as Russia or been 
so barefaced in its use of power. It can 
hardly be said, for instance, that 
Rumania and Hungary have had their 
economies liberated or an opportunity 
given them for an economic basis for 
reconstructing their shattered lives after 
domination by the Axis. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia were treated 
more leniently but with an absolute en- 
forcement of the priority of Russian de- 
mands on the controlled governments of 
those countries. 

We got the same story everywhere of 
the steady lowering of American prestige 
in every region under Russian control by 
the refusal to afford adequate quarters 
to our diplomatic representatives or to 
let in an adequate staff, to say nothing 
of the blackout of any sort of news out 
of Russia except the most closely 
censored stuff from the few correspond- 
ents who had been permitted to penetrate 
the screen. ’ 

The whole system of education in 
which some of us were very much inter- 
ested and which we discussed with sev- 
eral groups seems to be in for a thorough 





overhauling. The classics are coming 
pack, the great heroes of Russia today 
are not just the products of the Marxian 
revolution. Indeed, one is tempted to 
say, and I believe truthfully, that Marx 
is pretty well dead or translated to a 
harmless heaven of pure theory so far as 
internal consumption is concerned. 
However, Marxian dogmas including the 
perpetual attacks on monopoly capital- 
ism and encirclement from abroad make 
the Communist doctrines a useful article 
of export, in spite of all professions to 
the contrary. If the Comintern was 
puried, for understandable reasons, to 
placate the democracies during the 
struggle for life of the Russian system 
gainst Hitler, the Communist interna- 
tional was never dead. It was buried 
alive and is manifestly revived today in 
as crusading a form as it has ever en- 
joyed, so that Moscow can seek to change 
the head of the Communist Party in the 
United States via French Communists. 

To the new Russian nationalism, the 
fatherland has once again become holy, 
and Stalin an object of universal venera- 
tion far beyond anything dreamed of by 
the czars. The use of the Communist 
Party abroad is ironical when considered 
in this light but it is still mighty useful 
in terms of national interest. 

Nothing could be more impressive, and 
to a Democrat, more alarming, than the 
apparently absolute power of propa- 
ganda to sway the Russian masses in any 
desired direction. The scale which has 
been developed in the use of this instru- 
ment is applied in every field from pro- 
duction to foreign affairs. Any current 
of opinion can be reversed so quickly as 
to leave the detached observer gasping; 
at one moment it may be the line to 
conceal, as apparently it was for a con- 
siderable part of the war, outside help 
from the United States on lend-lease. 
So completely successful was this effort 
that Russian soldiers, when they con- 
tacted our own, asked what we were 
doing with Russian-made jeeps, tanks, 
trucks, and so forth. Later on in order 
to create a proper atmosphere for 
Teheran, Yalta, and the Potsdam agree- 
ments, Roosevelt became an object of 
great affection and along with this the 
acknowledgment of American aid, in 
general terms, was handsomely made by 

talin. The British have, however, been 
treated as imperialists from the begin- 
ning, and Churchill probably never en- 
joyed a real success in Russia as one of 
the Big Three, even before he became 
the bogeyman of imperialism that he 
now is. 

Naturally, one of the high lights on the 
trip to Russia was our visit to the Krem- 
lin and our conference with Generalis- 
simo Stalin. We had. heard so much 
and had read so much about the little 
man with the black mustache that he 
had become somewhat of a legendary 
figure in our minds. Both our curiosity 
and desire to secure information on these 
momentous questions had been whetted. 
Before we had left Washington on our 
2 months’ arduous task we had arranged 
this as well as most other meetings 
through the Department of State, whose 
blessings we seemed to enjoy as the re- 
sult of previous work done by the com- 
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mittee. Our appointment with Stalin, 
like all other state appointments that 
he has, was at night. Our Embassy 
officials, in the days spent in Russia pre- 
ceding the appointment, never lost the 
opportunity to impress upon us that we 
were the first American Congressmen to 
be received by the generalissimo ard 
that the occasion was a very important 
one. 

On the appointed evening we pro- 
ceeded to the Kremlin in three Embassy 
automobiles. At the gates we were 
stopped by the Kremlin guards, who first 
thoroughly satisfied themselves of the 
identity of our party and then permitted 
us to enter the grounds of the Kremlin. 
We observed as we drove through the 
several blocks before arriving at the ap- 
pointed place for our interview, that the 
grounds were extremely well guarded by 
Russian soldiers. When we alighted 
from our automobiles there were still 
more guards who hasiily passed us into 
the building itself. And there our party, 
although accompanied from the begin- 
ning by a representative of the Kremlin, 
was escorted down a series of long cor- 
ridors—how many I do not recall, but it 
seems that there were at least three or 
four. At the end of each were more 
Russian guards. When we reached the 
end of these seemingly interminable cor- 
ridors we were taken into a rather large 
reception room where we waited until 
our escort reappeared through two large 
sliding doors and announced our presence 
to the generalissimo and his commissars, 
Beryia and Vishinsky. As we proceeded 
into this second and larger reception 
room the man of mystery and legend, 
who was seated at the end of a long table 
at the far end of the room, got up and 
came forward to greet us. After intro- 


ductions had been made all around we 


were asked to be seated on the opposite 
side of the table from Stalin’s staff, while 
Stalin sat at our right at the end of the 
table. 

It was agreed in advance that as chair- 
man of the committee, I should do the 
talking and submit the questions which 
we desired to have answered. In a ses- 
sion of the group with representatives of 
the Embassy the line of questions was 
agreed upon. They were to be forthright 
and to the point without any superfluous 
or too fulsome praise of either the gen- 
eralissimo himself or the accomplish- 
ments of his country as our ally in the 
late war. 

No good purpose would be served by a 
lengthy report nor have we ever here- 
tofore publicized our Stalin interview 
which was conducted through Stalin’s in- 
terpreter and a Mr. Kennan, of the Em- 
bassy staff, who served as our interpreter. 
After appropriate but brief courtesies had 
been exchanged I explained to Stalin on 
behalf of the committee that our mission 
was largely an economic one; that natur- 
ally economics and politics were insepa- 
rable; and that the United States was in- 
terested in doing as much postwar trade 
as possible with the Soviet Republic. I 
stated that we had understood that to 
this end Russia had made some declara- 
tion of its desire to make a postwar loan 
of the United States. He replied that 
Russia had several months prior to our 
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visit expressed a desire to borrow $6,- 
000,000,000; that there had been some 
preliminary negotiations in which the 
question of the interest rate had been dis- 
cussed; that America had apparently 
wanted something like 2 percent and 
Russia had wanted something less than 
2 percent; and that nothiag further had 
been heard from the negotiations. 
Naturally, we wanted to know several 
things: First, to what purpose Russia 
expected to use this money; second, how 
she expected to pay it back; third, what 
exports and imports there would be; and, 
fourth, what could America expect in re- 
turn. 

Without going into all of the detzils, 
the Russian leader said in substance 
that the money was desired to rehabili- 
tate Russia, to increase its industrial 
capacity, and generally to raise the 
standard of living in Russia. To all 
questions his answers were on the whole 
responsive although at times we thought 
them evasive. Some of our questions 
were boldly frank. For instance, I, in 
more diplomatic language than it 
sounds, asked what he proposed to do 
with the millions of German and other 
war prisoners then within the bound- 
aries of Russia. He came back with the 
answer that they would be returned to 
their countries as soon as conditions in 
Russia permitted. It was when I asked, 
in an ad lib fashion, how he expected 
to pay back the loan that he seemed a 
bit ruffled. With some show of spirit 
he replied that we were talking of great 
loans to China who had no resources 
with which to repay and seemed some- 
what perturbed that we should question 
the ability of Russia to repay her loans 
with all of the natural resources which 
she has. 

When all of our questions had been 
asked and answered, we arose, thanked 
the Generalissimo for the conference, all 
took a Russian cigarette which was 
proffered us, shook hands and bade the 
man of mystery and his advisers good 
night. 

Everyone who visits Russia, and for 
that matter most other countries, must 
be impressed by the apparent desire of 
friendliness by the people in the main, 
insofar as contacts are permitted. But 
we were cautioned by the best sources, 
including our newspaper friends, that 
we would get anyone in serious trouble 
which might result in the loss of a bread 
card or the sudden removal of that per- 
son to less desirable parts of the country, 
possibly to the salt mines, if we tried to 
cultivate unofficial contacts. The alarm 
with which anyone in Russia receives the 
visit of a foreigner is unmistakable and 
damning. 

It is this cloak of complete isolation 
and secrecy, which is the essence of the 
whole system, that troubles me most. 
When we had to fly back to Hamburg 
from Stockholm, rather than go directly 
over the American occupied zone to Ber- 
lin to see our own occupying forces there, 
and were seriously warned that we might 
be shot down if we ventured off the 
marked route, we had an indication of 
what distrust the Russians had of our 
alliance. The plane that we were using 
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had been cleared for going into Russia. 
But as usual, at the last minute no clear- 
ance was given and we had to go in Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s Sunflower II, a nice 
plush job, but one that left us stranded 
in Russia when it took Ambassador Har- 
riman back to the conference of foreign 
secretaries in London. The Russians in- 
sist that.none but their own planes tra- 
verse any of the territory under their 
control. Everyone seems to be regarded 
as a potential spy in Russia. No doubt 
the struggle for power and control, with 
the purges that have been necessary to 
establish Stalin in an unchallenged posi- 
tion of leadership, have left their marks. 
But it is a system that breeds tough and 
ruthless masters who feel that they alone 
can guide the destinies of their own peo- 
ple, and for that matter, that they alone 
have the key to world organization. 
This is, of course, an impression, but 
after allit is well supported by the record. 

The Russians are certainly a great and 
talented nation, though their past his- 
tory and their present system have condi- 
tioned them to quite different ways of 
looking at things than our own. Those 
who wish to get on with Russia at all 
costs are always reminding us that the 
Russian people are friendly to the United 
States and that war with them is un- 
thinkable. For that matter, we have 
been told the same thing before about 
others. 

But it is the totalitarian system of 
Russia, really governed by a handful of 
zealots, that we must deal with and not 
the Russian people. Unless the controls 
of that system can be relaxed we can 
never know what is going on in Russia, 
and the first principles of an exchange 
of real human contacts are impossible. 

Moreover, we were convinced, possibly 
above everything else, that the policy of 
appeasement toward Russia, which had 
been begun during the war by the Allies 
with the possible justification of bring- 
ing the European war to a speedy con- 
clusion and bringing Russia into the war 
against Japan, must cease. In fact, in 
a recent conversation which I had the 
privilege of having with the former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Win- 
ston Churchill, I was convinced that 
there was ample justification for that 
policy by both Roosevelt and Churchill. 
But I am also convinced that Stalin and 
his advisers understand but one lan- 
guage and that is force. There is noth- 
ing that they appreciate more than power 
and strength. They came to power by 
force and have since maintained their 
power in that manner. It is difficult for 
the average Russian to understand, for 
instance, why America would expend so 
many lives of its soldiers and so much 
of its natural resources to win a war, 
without also profiting cn the theory that 
to the victor belongs the spoils. It is 
hard to make them believe that Amer- 
ica’s only objective is world peace. That 
just does not make sense to the Russian 
mind. 

On our-way back from Moscow to Lon- 
don we visited with both the leaders of 
such countries as Greece, Egypt, and Iran 
and our own military and Embassy offi- 
cials in those countries. It was in these 


countries that we received our greatest 
disappointment. In none of these little 
countries—or in fact, nowhere on our 
trip—did we hear the United Nations 
organization mentioned. On the con- 
trary, we found a genuine fear and abid- 
ing apprehension in all of these coun- 
tries that it was only a question of time 
when the soldiers of the Soviet Republic 
would move in upon them. In fact, we 
had scarcely left Iran when that hap- 
pened. In view of this the question was 
raised in our minds as to whether any- 
body outside of the United States really 
took the UN seriously. 

Upon our return to London in a con- 
ference with Secretary of State Byrnes, 
who was then attending the ill-fated 
conference of Ministers there, I took 
occasion to point out these conditions 
which we had found, and emphasized to 
him the necessity of stiffening our col- 
lective backbone in dealing with the So- 
viet Republic. Again, upon our return to 
Washington when our committee made 
an oral report to President Truman we 
respectfully urged the same conclusion. 

The general attitude of Russia toward 
her late Allies; her strong evidence of ac- 
quisition of additional territory; her 
overt efforts toward the political and 
economic domination of not only her 
satellites of the late war, but her ap- 
parent objective in the same acquisition 
or domination of other smaller coun- 
tries; her secretive and closed-door poli- 
cies, plus her continuous evidences of 
unwillingness to fully cooperate in the 
United Nations organization, have all 
added up to a question in the minds of 
many Americans and citizens of other 
countries as to whether war with Russia 
is inevitable. 

Without attempting to speak as an 
expert on the policy of this new giant of 
Europe, it is our considered opinion that 
Russia is no more anxious for such a 
conflict than America or Britain. While 
it is true that there has been no demobi- 
lization to speak of in the Russian mili- 
tary forces such as has occurred in this 
country, and while it is also true that 
Stalin is calling for an ever-increasing 
and more efficient military establish- 
ment, it is equally true that the Soviet 
Republic is suffering from both the heavy 
economic and military losses sustained 
at the hands of the Germans. Her 
transportation system, never too good, 
must be greatly improved, if not largely 
rebuilt. Any ideas of grandiose world 
expansion and imperialism entertained 
by Stalin and his party advisers must of 
necessity be considered as a distant ob- 
jective. There must be new 5-year plans, 
not only envisioned but realized, before 
such an ambitious program could well 
be undertaken. Certainly in the ab- 
sence of the secret of the atomic bomb 
no nation would dare provoke such a 
conflict. And with equal logic, that and 
other military secrets should not be 
shared by us with any additional nations 
until an executive organization with real 
control has been perfected by UN. 

In the meantime, there is nothing to 
be lost from the Russian point of view 
by both a strong economic and political 
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program which will bring about as much 
such “security” as possible, short of ‘var. 

It must be apparent to all nations that 
we in America covet but one thing in 
this aftermath of the global war—to the 
winning of which we contributed so sub- 
stantially—a stable and perpetual world 
peace. Surely America cannot be ex- 
pected to make vargantuan loans to Rus- 
sia or any other nation without some def- 
inite and conclusive assurances that that 
objective will be realized. So long as 
Russia maintains the closed-door policy 
and denies us and other nations through 
both the press and other vehicles for ex- 
change of ideas, the knowledge of what 
is going on in that country even as they 
now have every opportunity to observe 
what is going on here, it is unthinkable 
that we should make substantial con- 
tributions in the way of additional finan- 
cial assistauce from our already over- 
burdened Treasury. 

The hope of the peoples of the world 
depends upon the ability of Russia and 
the United States to cooperate. We all 
want One World; not one enforced by 
a crusading system that forces others 
to live by its pattern, but one where ail 
powers are prepared to live and let live. 
No people desire cooperation to the end 
of cessation of warfare among mankind, 
especially in this atomic age, more than 
do the American people. But it must 
always be remembered that cooperation 
is not a one-way street. 


The Exorbitant Price of Manufactured 
Silver—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, conforming 
to the rules of the House, there is insert- 
ed here the third installment of the hear- 
ings of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the bill to establish the selling 
price of the Treasury-owned silver: 


DISCUSSION ON SALE OF TREASURY SILVER AT ITS 
MONETALY VALUE 


Senator Murpocx. I do not believe I can 
state that, but my position has been, all the 
time, that when silver goes into the Treas- 
ury, then it instantly becomes money. It be- 
longs to the people of America then, the 
people of Texas, and the people of Washing- 
ton, and every other State. For the Senate of 
the United States to ve considering selling the 
money of the people of the United States at 
less than its monetary value is absurd. 

Senator Typrncs. I do not think the mone- 
tary value is the same as the Senator from 
Utah figures. 

Senator Murpock. It is $1.29, fixed by law. 
Could monetary value be fixed Ly a more sol- 
emn and binding means in the opinion of the 
able Senator? 

Senator Typines. If you would go to dump 
it on the market, it would not last very long 
without a good, big piece of legisMtion. 

Senator Murpock. The Senator overlocks 
this: That every day in the week, the Treas- 
ury of the United States is borrowing money 








by means of bonds. We are paying interest 
on those bonds, and still the people have, 
lying idle in the Treasury today, about 260,- 
000,000 ounces of silver at a monetary value 
of $1.29 an ounce, 

Senator Typines. What I wanted to do was 
replace this silver, if the Senator would let 
us have it, so the monetary value would not 
be changed at all. In other words, if I can 
buy this silver at 85 cents and put it in the 
Treasury and take the other silver out, what 
is the difference? The value of the thing is 
not what we people over here in Washington 
say it is; the value is what it will bring in the 
market. 

Senator Murpocx. If the Senator wants to 
make a commodity market out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, we should pass a 
law to that effect. I do not believe he wants 
to do that, and neither do I. 


NEED FOR COMPROMISE ON SILVER PRICE 


Senator Green. I know my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Utah, does not want to put me ina 
hard position, and when he says that those 
who represent the silver users have stood 
firmly on the 71.11-cent figure which they 
have asked for and think they should get, 
he overlooks the fact that every time a 
proposal is made, they have a conference to 
discuss some other figure, I personally, rep- 
resenting, to a certain extent, the silver 
users, have been willing and tried to reach 
some sort of compromise. 

Senator Murpock. The Senator never ap- 
proached me on that. 

Senator Green. Let me conclude my state- 
ment, and then I will answer that. 

At the last meeting of the committee it 
was suggested that we try to get together. I 
have tried and I have proposed other figures 
than 71.11 cents in order to take into ac- 
count the evidence which was presented here 
of the necessity of the silver miners’ receiv- 
ing an additional sum over what they did 
before, during the last 3 years. 

If I may be excused from trying to ap- 
proach Senator Murpocx in the first instance, 
it is because he has stated over and over 
again just what he stated here: that he 
stands firm on $1.29, and we never had any 
other figure suggested by him as one to 
which he could agree. It is not his principle, 
sincerity, honesty, or logic I am questioning, 
but if he stands firm on $1.29, there is no 
use in trying to confer with him to a 
different price, a lower price. 

Senator Murpock. I have not said that I 
stand firm on that, as far as my miners are 
concerned, but I even challenge the Senator 
from Rhode Island to go into his own State 
and tell the people up there, other than the 
silver fabricators, that he plans to sell their 
money at less than its monetary value. To 
me, as I stated before, that is an absurdity. 
However, I am not unreasonable to the point 
that I will not consider some other price. I 
am willing to get down off my sound prin- 
ciple, in order to get some nore money for my 
miners, which I know they are entitled to, 
and talk to the Senator at any time, but he 
has never seen fit to—— 

Senator Green (interposing). I am very 
glad to hear that, because it is the first time 
I have heard it. 

Senator Haypen. I think we have accom- 
plished about as much as we can at the 
moment. 

Senator Murpock. Just as a parting remark 
to the Senator, I am always delighted to 
meet him whether it is on silver or anything 
else. I will either come to his office or, I 
cordially invite him to come to mine, if there 
is some means of working this out. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 


TREASURY PRICES ON GOLD 
Congressman White. If the gentleman 
from Utah will yield to me, I wonder if the 
Senator from Rhode Island would want to 
apply the same principle to the price of gold. 
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Most of the gold in the Treasury, as we all 
know, which cost the Government $20.67 
at the old price is now $35. I wonder if he 
would want the Government to sell that gold 
to the jewelers at $20.67 an ounce. 

Senator HaypEN. We have summoned some 
witnesses, and r'e would like to get their testi- 
mon;. Arguing across the table about our 
various views is a procedure better followed 
on the floor of the Senate or some other 
Place. I suggest we let Congressman WHITE 
proceed with his testimony, in order that he 
may conclude his presentation today. 


FINDINGS IN DEMONSTRATION WITH SIX 
ASHTRAYS 


Congressman WHITE. We have on the scale 
six ashtrays which were hought from Harris 
& Co. at a price of $18. These six ashtrays 
have the trade-mark on them and they also 
have branded the word “sterling.” 

Senator GREEN. You do not mean to say 
that that is a trade-mark, do you? 

Congressman WHITE. TLere is an emblem 
on them. 

Senator Green. That is just for decorative 
purposes. 

Senator Haypen. Let Congressman WHITE 
present his case as best he can. I do not 
see any advantage to be gained in examining 
each piece with the aid of a microscope. 

Congressman WHITE. I will ask the repre- 
sentative from the Bureau of Standards to 
tell the committee how much they weigh? 


Weight of trays and value of silver content 


Mr. Macurpy. They weigh 4.54 ounces. 

Congressman Wuire. What would their 
value be if the silver in them were valued 
at 71.11 cents per ounce? 

Mr. Macurpy. $2.99. 

Congressman Wuite. So, gentlemen, here 
we have an item that sells for $18. With 
the worth of silver priced at 71.11 cents an 
ounce, the cost of the article is $2.99. 

Senator HayDEN. You do not mean $18 
worth of silver, but you mean an item that 
cost $18. 

Congressman WHITE. Well, yes; 
contain 10 percent copper. 

What would the silver in that item be 
worth if the silver were priced at $1.29 per 
ounce? 

Mr. Macurpy. $5.42. : 

Congressman WHITE. Now, would you bal- 
ance those items against silver coin? 

Mr. Macurpy. It balances at $5.30 in coin, 
five silver dollars and three dimes. 

Congressman WHITE. We have an item here 
that retails for $18 and it balances against 
$5.30 in silver coin. 

Senator HayDEN. What is the next piece? 


Extent of manufacturer’s trade-marks 


Senator Green. Before we conclude with 
that piece, I will ask the representative from 
the Bureau of Standards to examine them 
and to tell the committee whether they have 
any name or trade-mark on them. 

Mr. Macurpy. I find the sterling mark and 
some design in the center, but there is no 
hallmark. 

Senator Green. You find no manufac- 
turer’s mark or trade-mark on them? 

Mr. Macurpy. No, sir. 

Congressman WHITE. What would you say 
that design in the center was? It is a coat 
of arms, isn’t it? 

Mr. Macurpy. I don’t know what that is; 
it is probably a decorative design. 

Congressman WuiTe. We have the repre- 
sentative from the Gorham Co. here, and I 
wonder if he could tell us what this repre- 
sents? 

Mr. McCHEsNneEY. That is a stamped bit of 
ornament that is put on by the manufac- 
turer as a part of the decorative scheme, and 
it is one of the symbols of the English hall- 
mark. 

Congressman Waits. It is a manufactur- 
er’s hallmark. 


it does 
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Senator Murpock. Does it mean anything 
as far as the manufacturer is concerned? 
Mr. McCHESNEY. Not a thing. 


FINDINGS IN DEMONSTRATION WITH SILVER 
COMPOTE PIECE 

Congressman WHITE. We will pass now to 
this silver compote piece which was pur- 
chased from the department store of Wood- 
ward & Lothrop here in Washington at a 
price of $18, and I will ask the representative 
from the Bureau of Standards to weigh the 
same in troy ounces. 


Weight and value of silver content 


Mr. Macurpy. It weighs 5.29 ounces. 

Congressman WHITE. Would you give us 
the price of that piece of hollow ware if the 
silver contained therein was valued at 71.11 
cents an ounce? 

Mr. Macurpy. $3.48. 

Congressman WHITE. Would you give us 
the price if the silver were valued at $1.29 per 
ounce? 

Mr. MacurpyY. $6.31. 

Congressman WuirTe. So we have an item 
which retails at $18 that contains silver sell- 
ing at 71.11 worth $3.48. 


Manufacturer’s trade-marks ° 


Would you examine the bottom of that 
piece of silverware to see, if it carries the 
stamp or genuineness? 

Mr. Macurpy. It says, “International Ster- 
ling—‘Prelude’,” and there is also a hallmark, 

Congressman WHITE. There we have, Mr. 
Chairman, a silver piece of hollow ware, pur- 
chased for a price of $18, which also bears 
the standard hallmark pius sterling, which, 
if the silver is valueu at 71.11 cents per ounce, 
is how much, Mr. Macurdy? 

Mr. Macourpy. At 71.11 cents per ounce it is 
$3.48. 

Congressman WHITE. $3.48, and what if the 
silver were valued at $1.29 per ounce? 

Mr. Macurpy. At $1.29 an ounce it would 
be worth $6.31. 

Congressman Whrre. There is a difference 
of $10—more than $10. 

Senator GREEN. Did you say how much this 
weighs? 

Mr. Macurpy. 5.29 ounces. 

Senator GREEN. Does the price include the 
tax? 

Break-down in price 


Congressman Wuire. Yes; the price in- 
cludes the tax. The price of the item is $15, 
and with the tax added, it brings it up to $18. 


REQUEST FOR COMPARATIVE PRICES OF SILVER 
PIECES, WITH AND WITHOUT TRADE-MARKS 


Senator Murpock. Mr. Chairman, may I 
interrupt just for a moment to suggest if 
the committee would ask the representative 
from the Bureau of Standards to make a 
comparison now between the prices of the 
silver pieces that do not bear a trade-mark 
and this one that does. It seems to me that 
that would be enlightening to the commit- 
tee as to whether or not the absence of a 
trade-mark has any bearing on the relative 
value of the pieces. 

Senator McKeELiar. I think it would. 

Senator Murpock. I do not mean for you 
to take the time of the committee to do it 
now, but could you do it and submit it for the 
record at this point? 

Mr. Macurpy. That involves some compu- 
tation and some assumption that the qual- 
ity was equal to 

Senator Murpock. They are both sterling, 
are they not? 

Senator Green. They may not be. 

Senator Murpock. For the record, I would 
like to ask that the Bureau of Standards be 
requested to make that computation and 
assume that both pieces are sterling, and 
that they are both of the same quality, but 
that your computation might include a state- 
ment to the effect that so far as you, your- 
selves, are concerned, you might not be sure 
as to the identical quality. 
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Mr. Macurpy. I will be glad to do this. 

(The statement requested is shown on p. 
355.) 

Congressman WHITE. Let the record note 
at this point that the silver in question was 
purchased from one of the most reliable 
silver retail dealers in the city of Washing- 
ton. Harris & Co. has specialized in the sale 
of silver and they have an extremely fine 
reputation. That is the firm of R. Harris & 
Co., F Street at Eleventh, in Washington. 

Senator Green. It is unfortunate that 
they could have sold silver which they ac- 
quired against the law. 


FINDING IN DEMONSTRATION WITH JEWELRY 


Congressman WHITE. We will pass now to 
another item of jewelry. We have here a fig- 
ure of an elephant, of very plain design, and 
priced at $5 at the firm of R. Harris & Co. 

Senator Haypen. Off the record. 

(A discussion followed off the record.) 

Senator McKELLAR. Back on the record. 


Weight and value of silver content 


Congressman WHITE. I will ask the repre- 
sentative from the Bureau of Standards to 
state to the committee what the troy weight 
ef this elephant figure is? 

Mr. Macvurpy. It is 0.33 ounce. 

Congressman Wuire. What would that 
0.83 ounce be worth? 

Mr. Macurpy. At what price? 

Congressman WuitTe. At 71.11 cents an 
ounce. 

Mr. Macurpy. At 71.11 cents an ounce, the 
weight of the silver being 0.305 ounce, it 
would be worth less than $0.22. 

Congressman Wurre. At 71.11 cents an 
ounce, that piece of silver is worth about 
$0.22. What would it be at $1.29 an ounce? 

Mr. Macurpy. $0.39. 

Congressman Wuire. This item which re- 
tails for $5 contains $0.39 worth of silver if 
the fabricators paid the coinage value of 
silver, which is $1.29. 

Now, I will ask the representative of the 
Bureau of Standards to weigh that item 
against silver coin so that the members of 
the committee can see what it balances at. 

“Mr. Macurby. It balances at £9.40. 

Congressman WHITE. It balances at $0.40, 
4 dimes. In other words, 4 dimes made into 
that would be worth $5. 


Manufacturer’s trade-mark 


Senator GREEN. I wish to state that I have 
examined this and can see nothing on it 
other than the mark of “Sterling.” I see 
no manufacturer’s name or trade-mark on it. 

I will ask the witness whether he sees 
anything on it? 

Mr. Macurpby. I see only the word “Ster- 
ling.” 

Congressman WHITE. That might detract 
from its retail value. No doubt with a hall- 
mark this piece of jewelry would be much 
higher. 


Senator GREEN. It may be illegal silver. 


DEMONSTRATION CONCERNING JEWELRY PROFITS 


Congressman WHITE. To qualify our dem- 
onstration as to profits on pieces of jewelry, 
I have a piece of sterling silver that is prop- 
erly marked and carries the emblem of the 
manufacturer on a little figure of a horse, 
simple in design, and it is marked $25, at 
which price it was purchased. I will ask the 
representative from the Bureau of Standards 
to weigh that in troy ounces. 

Mr. Macurpy. It weighs 0.78 ounce. 


Weight and value of silver content 


Congressman Wuite. That is slightly over 
three-quarters of an ounce. Could you tell 
the committee what that would be worth if 
the silver in it were priced at 71.11 cents an 
ounce? 

Mr. Macurpy. $0.51. 

Congressman WHITE. A $25 piece of jew- 
elry, gentlemen, contains $0.51 worth of silver 
at 71.11 cents per ounce. What would that 


silver be worth if it were made of silver priced 
at the coinage value of $1.29? 

Mr. Macurpy. $0.93. 

Congressman Wuire. Now, would you bal- 
ance that against silver coins? 

Mr. Macurpy. It balances at about $1 in 
coin. 

Congressman WHITE. Here we have a piece 
of jewelry that is plain in design, purchased 
from Harris & Co., one of the best retailers 
of silver, and who are one of the most repu- 
table firms in the city of Washington, that 
retails at $25, article that will balance up to 
just about $l—a silver dollar—on the scales. 


Manufacturer’s trade-mark 


Could you tell the committee if it has its 
proper marking as to genuineness? 

Mr. Macurpy. It has a mark which I cannot 
read. There is the complete name stamped 
on there, “Sterling.” 

Congressman Wuire. It carries the mark of 
“sterling”? 

Mr. Macurpy. “Sterling,” and a trade name. 

Congressman WuIte. It carries the trade 
name? 

Senator Green. The individual letters are 
distinct, but the words do not seem to be 
in English. 

Mr. Macurpy. I could probably read it with 
a glass, because it is in script. 

It is not a law, Senator, but it is an agree- 
ment. 

Senator Grren. But it is enforceable by law? 

Mr. Macurpy. I do not believe so, sir. 


OTHER DEMONSTRATIONS PRESENTED FOR 
CONSIDERATION 


Congressman WuirTe. It will not be neces- 
sary to weigh the things that you buy in 
the 5- and 10-cent stores, but I have taken, 
in recognition of the contentions advanced 
by the silver fabricators concerning the art 
that goes into the manufacture of their 
wares, and would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the committee a dish which I have 
here, and that dish has hinges on it, which 
dish is rather artistic in design. This dish 
is nothing more than a soap dish purchased 
for $0.15 at Murphy & Co.; there is also a 
bill inside, so when it comes to art and de- 
sign, you may take that into consideration. 

Here also is a cigarette holder, purchased 
for $0.15. I would say it was quite a heavy 
piece for $9.15, so when it comes to the art 
and workmanship that goes into these silver 
things, I will match the $0.10 products from 
the 5- and 10-cent store with the products 
of silver fabricators. 

I also have here some bar silver which are 
bars stamped and purchased from the mint 
so that you may all see it, just in case any 
member of the committee would like to 
know what crude or pure silver looks like. 
I just happened to have that in my pos- 
session. 


MARKET CIRCLE REACTIONS TO PROPOSED COM- 
PROMISE ON PRICE OF TREASURY SILVER 


I might add and call your attention to 
the fact, in closing my testimony, that the 
good word of the proposed compromise seems 
to have reached market circles. In scanning 
the market page in yesterday’s paper, when 
all other stocks seemed to be declining with 
minus figures of 2, 1, and 114 against all of 
the standard stocks of the country, includ- 
ing the big mining companies, the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. and the Anaconda, 
we find that yesterday a miraculous thing 
happened. International silver took a plus 
jump of 16 points probably on the good news 
that a compromise on the price of the Treas- 
ury silver was going to be effected. 

I would like to submit for the record the 
April 15 issue of the Washington Star, the 
New York Stock Exchange quotations com- 
prising three columns in the paper, begin- 
ning with the prices of the standard stocks 
and showing the moves on the stock mar- 
ket and the fact that International Silver 
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took a 16-point rise when one-eighth of a 
point is supposed to be a good jump. 

(The matter referred to is on file with the 
committee.) 

Congressman WuirTe. In doing that, mr. 
Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that—— 

Senator Reep. I think you might have 
added that International Silver started its 
jump at 226. That was the high, and the low 
here is 223, and in the right-hand column 
where they show the net change there is a 
plus 16. It is a pretty good stock to start with. 


IDENTIFICATION OF DOCUMENTS ESTABLISHING 
COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND MARKING oF 
JEWELRY AND NOVELTIES OF SILVER 
Senator Reep. I think it might be well for 

the record to identify the document that has 

been referred to here as establishing commer- 
cial standards. It has been referred to es 
the law, but I do not understand that it is 
law, although possibly it may be enforceable. 

enator GREEN. It is enforceable by law in 
some States. 

Senator Reep. That document to which 
reference has been made is entitled, “Mak- 
ing of Jewelry and Novelties of Silver, Com- 
mercial Standard CS118-44.” It is put out 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

(The document referred to is on file with 
the committee.) 

Senator GREEN. May I put on Mr. McChes- 
ney who will comment very briefly on the 
prices of silver as it goes out from the manu- 
facturer and the price at which the retailer 
sells it? 

Senator HaypDEN. We have two Members 
from the House here who will make state- 
ments, and Congressman WHITE has gone out 
of his way to get them over here. 


PRICE OF TREASURY SILVER IF CEILING PRICE ON 
SILVER IS LIFTED 

Congressman WHITE. Under the provisions 
of existing law, if the ceiling price on silver 
were lifted, there is nothing to prevent the 
Treasury from selling the silver stock of 
the Treasury at the coinage value of $1.29. 
There is no law that prevents it, except the 
raise of the ceiling price by the Office of Price 
Administration. 


Senator HaypDEN. Thank you for your state- 
ment. 


Letters Written by Hon. Hugh B. Mitchell, 
of Washington, Regarding Initiative 
166, Pending in the State of Wash- 
ington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
subsequent editions of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp three letters which the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MitTcH- 
ELL] has written on initiative 166, pend- 
ing in the State of Washington. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


LETTER NO. 1 ON INITIATIVE NO. 166 


Dear FRIEND: This is the first of three let- 
ters which I intend to write about initiative 
166, a proposal fostered by private power in- 








terests to delay, hinder, or defeat the exten- 
sion of competing publicly owned power 
systems in the State of Washington. 

On its face, initiative 166 pyrports to be a 
measure permitting people in public-utility 
districts to vote upon plans for acquiring 
electric utility properties or for issuance of 
revenue bonds. In fact, initiative 166 is a re- 
hash of a device drummed up 6 years ago to 
wreck the public power movement. 

You will recall that in November 1940 
Washington voters had before them initia- 
tive 139, and rejected it by a decisive vote of 
362,508 to 253,318. In substance, initiative 
166 now proposed is the same as initiative 
139 thrown out by the voters in 1940. 

Apparently the private power companies 
never learn anything and never forget any- 
thing. 

Because they persist in ignoring the wishes 
of the great majority and try to suppress the 
benefits of public power with the same old 
tactics, it is necessary to repeat what the 
friends of public power said about initiative 
139 in 1940. 

At that time, Senator Homer T. Bone, a 
valiant fighter for the development of public 
power projects in Washington State, wrote a 
series of letters which eloquently and force- 
fully condemned the obnoxious activities of 
the private power interests now again in evi- 
dence. 

Senator Bone pointed out that initiative 
139 was a very cunning device to create the 
impression that people are being deprived 
of their right to vote. It was a smart way of 
inducing citizens to fight the battles of the 
power companies, while the framers of the 
initiative stood back of the scenes and en- 
joyed the deception they were practicing. 

Public utility districts are authorized and 
function under the Washington District 
Power Act, initiated by the people and ap- 
proved by them in the general election of 
1930. The private utilities unsuccessfully 
fought the passage of this act, and then tried 
to render it useless by an amendment re- 
quiring a vote on prospective bond issues of 
public utility districts. When this amend- 
ment failed in the legislature, they went to 
the courts. The Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton squarely rejected the contention of the 
private utilities on the voting matter. 

Thereupon, the legislative counsel for the 
Washington State Taxpayers Association, a 
lobbying arm of the private power interests, 
drafted initiative 139. By maneuvering the 
people of Washington State into a vote on 
ivitiative 139, the opponents of public power 
gave themselves the opportunity to “call the 
shot” on amendments to accepted public 
power policy. * 

The private power spokesman made a show 
of innocence by creating a false front or- 
ganization, known as the Let the People 
Vote League. This was not the first and 
only organization set up to spread misinfor- 
mation and propaganda against public power. 
But this new league, which mysteriously 
sprouted over night and only contained six 
or eight members, all known to be opposed to 
public utility districts, sounded like it was 
working for the public, when actually it 
worked against the public. 

Today in place of the Let the People Vote 
League we find the Committee for Initia- 
tive 166. The name was changed, but the 
purpose is still the same. In 1940 an in- 
vestigation by the Federal Power Commission 
thoroughly exposed the electioneering and 
political maneuvers of the private power 
companies in support of initiative 139. I 
have urged the Commission to repeat this 
investigation in connection with initiative 
166. 

Of course, these cOmpanies are not really 
concerned about the right to vote. Do you 
recall the time the Washington Water Power 
Co., of Spokane, a subsidiary of Electric Bond 
& Share of New York, went to the State su- 
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preme court to prevent citizens of Spokane 
from voting on whether or not the company 
should receive a 25-year renewal of its Spo- 
kane franchise? 

The private power companies, which have 
a long history of financial manipulation and 
control *y a few “insiders,” do not seem very 
anxious to solicit the votes of their own stock- 
holders on business policy or security issues. 
Their professed interest in the people’s vote 
cloaks a desire to block further progress of 
the public-utility districts and public power. 

The great Federal power projects in our 
State, which were essential to victory in the 
war and which provide the foundation for 
economic development of the Pacific North- 
west, are predicated upon the wide distribu- 
tion of power through public bodies. The 
Congress never intended that the people of 
Washington State be compelled to pay trib- 
ute to private interests in the enjoyment of 
public power benefits. 

A vote against initiative 166 is a vote for 
public power. 

Sincerely yours, 
HucuH B. MITCHELL, 
United States Senator. 


LETTER NO. 2 ON INITIATIVE 166 


Dear FRIEND: In my first letter it was noted 
that the Federal Power Commission had in- 
vestigated the propaganda and political ex- 
penditures of the private power companies 
which tried to sell initiative 139 to the peo- 
ple in 1940. Now that the old technique 
has been hashed up again in the form of 
initiative 166, I think it is worth-while to 
review the findings of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

The power lobby, of course, is not a recent 
event in American history. During the last 
three or four decades, consumers of electricity 
have been charged extra billions of dollars 
by the private utilities to finance one of the 
most efficient and most powerful lobby or- 
ganizations ever known. 

The weird and complicated story of these 
efforts to persuade the American consumer 
that he should continue to pay high elec- 
tricity rates is spread over the pages of many 
official documents. In the 1920’s the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association and its af- 
filiated organizations poured millions into a 
campaign to make its propaganda a part of 
the American educational system. Kinder- 
garten children were treated to the booklets 
of the power lobby, and college students 
studied its textbooks. Newspapers, brochures, 
and printed matter of every description car- 
ried its message throughout the land. 

The Federal Trade Commission found that 
the National Electric Light Association and 
its geographical divisions alone spent $1,500,- 
000 a year. This figure leaves out expendi- 
tures of the State associations, which ob- 
tained their money locally. 

After the Federal Trade Commission re- 
port, the Association dropped out of sight, 
then reappeared under the name of the 
Edison Electric Institute. The new organi- 
zation professed high-sounding business ob- 
jectives, but in a short time the Institute 
was identified as a remodeled propaganda 
machine for grinding out material against 
the TVA and public power. 

It is a matter of record that the private 
power companies of our own State have been 
associated with, and have contributed to, the 
National Electric Light Association and the 
Edison Electrical Institute. 

A customary procedure of the power lobby 
was the setting up of so-called citizens’ com- 
mittees, voters’ groups, taxpayers’ leagues, 
and other “false front” organizations in 
various States and communities. People in 
the State of Washington have observed the 
machinations of such groups for many years. 

In 1927, for example, private power inter- 
ests paid the Voters’ Information League to 
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try to discredit Seattle City Light. In 1940, 
the Let the People Vote League was created 
under the same sponsorship to cripple pub- 
lic utility districts by promulgating initia- 
tive 139. In 1944 it was the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee Against Referendum No. 25. Today 
a Committee for Initiative 166 seeks to fur- 
ther the cause of the private utilities against 
public power. This latest measure is simply 
a revision of initiative 139, which was de- 
feated by a vote of almost 2 to 1 in 1940. 

What did the Federal Power Commission 
find when it investigated the political ex- 
penditures of Washington power companies 
in 1940? I quote from the trial examiner's 
report: 

“At the very outset of the hearing it became 
evident large sums had been made avail- 
able by the utilities to ‘false front’ organi- 
zations and that devious means had been 
employed to conceal the extent of political 
activities of the utilities, particularly those 
antecedent to the November 1940 general 
election. The evidence showed that from 
about the beginning of 1938 until the 1940 
election there had been a well organized 
and steadily accelerated drive generously 
financed by the utilities to defeat municipsi 
plant projects and utility district proposal? 
and, finally, to enact laws, including Wash- 
ington initiative No. 139, which were skill- 
fully designed to obstruct ‘the financing of 
future acquisitions of plants by utility dis- 
tricts, whether through purchase or con- 
demnation. 

a“ * : = * 


“From this investigation it is found each 
of the respondents has engaged extensively 
in political activities to defeat public pwner- 
ship measures both before State legislatures 
and at the polls, charging part of the cost 
of these activities to income deductions or 
surplus and a part to operating expense. 

. 7 * 7 ” 


“The political activities were for the defeat 
of public measures and objectives. To ac- 
complish a drastic amendment of the Wash- 
ington public utility district law four of the 
utilities contributed liberally to the cam- 
paign to enact initiative No. 139. The means 
employed to obtain the signatures of voters 
to the initiative petition was neither forth- 
right nor commendable and the electorate 
administered a sharp rebuke at the polls.” 

The following summary of the findings 
made by the Federal Power Commission’s 
trial examiner provides an instructive back- 
ground from which to appraise the current 
campaign for initiative 166; 

1. From 1935 to 1940 the five respondent 
companies spent more th7n $1,000,000 in po- 
litical activities to influence the decisions of 
voters at elections relating to the establish- 
ment of public utility districts, as well as to 
bring about the enactment of initiative 139. 

2. During the same period, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. spent $670,938.24, and 
Washington Waterpower Co. spent $37,640.87 
for services of lawyers, engineers, and other 
persons, and incidental expenses to defend 
condemnation proceedings brought by pub- 
lic utility districts. Most of these expendi- 
tures were charged to the cost of service. 

3. Accounting practices relating to politi- 
cal expenditures were neither consistent nor 
uniform. 

4. Records of political expenditures were 
meager and in many instances misleading. 

5. Certain of the accounting records relat- 
ing to such expenditures were falsified. 

6. Lavish amounts were expended to defeat 
PUD proposals and to contest PUD condem- 
nations. 

7. Various “front” organizations were em- 
ployed to veil political and legislative activi- 
ties. 

8. The respondent utilities contributed 
more than $115,000 to Washington State Tax- 
payers Association during 28 months ending 
November 1940. 
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9. Washington State Taxpayers Association 
advanced $43,000 to Let the People Vote 
League to support initiative No. 139. 

10. Systematic house-to-house bell-ring- 
ing campaigns were conducted by Washing- 
ton Waterpower Co. through employees 
schooled in political campaign technique. 

11. Records were not maintained to show 
the time consumed or expense incurred by 
employees for political purposes. 

12. Political and legislative expenditures 
were frequently hidden in expense accounts 
of officers and employees. 

13. Employee and labor organizations were 
used and exploited to further the political in- 
terests of the respondent utilities. 

14. Extensive advertising and radio pro- 
grams were featured by the utility companies 
during political campaigns 

15. So-called civic organizations were fos- 
tered and financed for political purposes. 

16. During the years 1935 to 1940, the five 
respondent companies contributed in the ag- 
gregate more than $70,000 to the Edison Elec- 
trical Institute of New York City. 

Record your judgment of these activities 
by a vote against initiative 166. 

Sincerely yours, 
HvuGH B. MITCHELL, 
United States Senator. 


LETTER NO. 3 ON INITIATIVE 166 


DEAR FRIEND: In this third letter on initia- 
tive 166 I wish to consider how the proposed 
measure would actually work against public 
power. Initiative 166 is designed to violate 
the spirit of the Federal law authorizing pow- 
er projects in this State and to defeat the 
intent’ of the State law governing public- 
utility districts. 

In the Bonneville Act the Congress of the 
United States specified that the widest pos- 
sible use of electric energy be encouraged 
and monopolization by limited groups be 
prevented. In furtherance of this policy the 
Congress specifically provided that coopera- 
tives and*public bodies be given “preferential 
rights and priorities” in the distribution of 
Bonneville power. 

The purpose behind initiative 166 is di- 
rectly opposed to the policy of Congress. The 
private power compénies evidently prefer to 
see the monopolization of Federal power by 
limited groups. By maintaining higher rates 
and limited distribution, they desire to place 
a toll charge on this power generated for the 
public. 

Customers of private companies in our 
State paid on the average twice as much per 
kilowatt-hour in 1945 as did the customers of 
public systems. In the past 5 years public 
competition. has induced rate cuts from the 
private companies amounting to more than 
$40,000,000. Further rate reductions can and 
should be made. 

The public-utility districts have demon- 
strated their own ability to reduce rates, Dis- 
tricts have cut kilowatt-hour costs as much 
as 60 percent since taking over private com- 
pany properties in 16 counties, and have in- 
creased the use of electricity as much as 250 
percent. 

Through the instrumentality of initiative 
166 the private power companies hope to put 
a stop to further benefits of public power. 
Let us see what this measure proposes. 

At first glance initiative 166 seems reason- 
able and unpretentious. But a little study 
will show that it is a tricky device to dis- 
arm the voter and create an impression of 
wrong doing on the part of public-utility- 
district commissioners. 

Section 1 of the initiative recites that the 
purpose of the act is to “remedy defects” in 
existing laws relating to public utility dis- 
tricts which allegedly permit commissioners 
to disregard the wishes of the people in ac- 
quiring electric-utility properties and in issu- 
ing bonds to finance such acquisitions. It 
is then proposed to give the people “the 
right” to vote by making mandatory a prior 
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approving election on purchases, financing, 
etc., of these properties. 

Of course, the utility district commission- 
ers would still have the right under this 
initiative to purchase, condemn or construct 
water systems, irrigation systems, and other 
facilities authorized by law without the 
necessity of an approving vote. The spon- 
sors of initiative 166 only talk about giving 
effect to the “will of the people” when it 
concerns the electric properties in which they 
are interested. 

More important, initiative 166 is a perver- 
sion of the concept of the public will and 
sound administration. The people expressed 
their will in voting a law for the creation of 
public-utility districts and in electing com- 
missioners who are given broad, general pow- 
ers under that law. These commissioners 
already carry a mandate from the people. If 
they exceed their authority, they can be pros- 
ecuted in the courts or rejected at the polls. 

The contention of initiative 166 that the 
commissioners can ignore the will of the 
people is an effort to distract attention from 
the fact that these commissioners have a 
lawful purpose to accomplish and lawful du- 
ties to carry out. In the event further aids 
are deemed necessary to promote tne public- 
power objectives of the law, the people can 
amend the law accordingly. Certainly these 
objectives will not be attained by a measure, 
sponsored by the enemies of public power, 
which nullifies the basic law while professing 
to restore to the people their voting rights. 

Sections 2, 3, and 4 of initiative 166 con- 
tain the administrative “booby traps.” They 
require that any utility district which here- 
after seeks to purchase or condemn proper- 
ties of an existing electric utility must: (1) 
Adopt a resolution describing the plan of 
acquisition and the amount of revenue bonds 
to be issued in connection therewith; (2) 
submit this resoiution to the qualified vot- 
ers at a special or general election; and (3) 
proceed to purchase or condemn the prop- 
erties in question and issue bonds only after 
voters’ approval of the resolution has been 
obtained. 

These procedures, if adopted, would make 
it impossible for a public-utility district to 
negotiate squarely and firmly for purchase of 
an electric utility. Without knowing the 
results of a future election, the district could 
offer no definite commitment to the com- 
pany, and without a contract from the com- 
pany the district could offer no definite 
proposition to the voters. Thus the district 
would be shuttled back and forth in a twi- 
light zone of uncertainty from which it could 
never emerge to proceed with the business of 
acquiring and operating public-power facili- 
ties. 

If a condemnation rather than a purchase 
were proposed, the difficulty would not be 
lessened. The district would be required to 
submit a bond authorization to the voters 
for approval without knowing the results of 
the jury award in a future condemnation suit, 
If the final award turned out to be higher 
than the approved bond authorization, the 
district would be stopped short, and the vote 
wasted. If the jury made its decision in ac- 
cord with the amount of bond issue, then 
the actual worth of the company’s invest- 
ment would be disregarded. A more ingen- 
ious method of insuring overpayment to a 
company for its condemned properties would 
be hard to find anywhere. . 

The provision in initiative 166 for the hold- 
ing of special or general elections would re- 
quire the public-utility district in the case 
of a special election to get an order from the 
county commissioners of the particular 
county involved. In the event this order were 
denied, the district would be forced to wait 
until the next general election—as long as 
2 years—to submit to the voters a proposi- 
tion for purchase or condemnation of electric 
utility properties. 

Initiative 166 further provides that con- 
demnation proceedings or purchase contracts 





pending at the time of its passage would be 
unaffected, but that no properties could actu- 
ally be acquired or bonds issued by the dis- 
trict until the required election were held. 
Thus contracts and other arrangements a]- 
ready made would be subject ex post facto 
to a new procedure. 

Initiative 166 would completely disrupt the 
pending plan for acquiring the Puget Sound 
Power & Light properties. It is contem- 
plated that all of Puget’s properties would be 
purchased by one public-utility district, with 
other districts simultaneously contracting to 
purchase distribution properties within their 
respective boundaries. But initiative 166 
would require each and every participating 
district to hold a separate election. Failure 
in any one would wreck the whole project. 

It is clear from the foregoing analysis that 
initiative 166 is not a proposal that confers 
upon the people a right to vote; on the con- 
trary it is a proposal to thwart the people's 
will by confusion and delay. 

The best assurance that the will of the 
people and power policy keep in step is the 
rejection of initiative 166. 

Sincerely yours, 
HucuH B. MITcHELL, 
United States Senator, 





Taxes and Trickery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, while 
we await the pleasure of the Senate with 
regard to action on adjournment this 
final day of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
permit me to say a few words of warn- 
ing as a farewell to my Democratic col- 
leagues who are about to return to their 
respective constituencies in order that 
they and particularly the voters in their 
districts may be put on guard against ne- 
farious political trickery of every kind. 
Propaganda originated in or inspired by 
the Republican National Committee is 
being circulated through the press and 
over the radio and credited to individual 
Members of Congress, although in some 
instances quotations and . statements 
for political reasons may be, and are, 
original and spontaneous. 

Here are two distinct examples of base- 
less two-edged Republican propaganda 
intended either to induce or frighten the 
citizen to vote for Republicans in the No- 
vember election. Both expressions are 
withou* substance or reason, and I brand 
them as misleading and irresponsible. 
They are not sustaine@ by facts or au- 
thority and are, because they seek to in- 
timidate the electorate, reprehensible 
and insulting to the American intelli- 
gence. The people will repudiate such 
tactics in the fall when they know the 
truth. 

One Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, of which I 
am a member, by way of widespread 
Associated Press publicity stated that a 
20 percent cut of personal income taxes is 
dependent upon the election of a Re- 
publican majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He bases his spurious claim 
upon a prospective 50 percent cut in 








Federal expenses. He is quoted further 
as having said, “Such an election out- 
come would mean a reduction in Federal 
consumer taxes.” These remarks are 
baseless and impossible. They are a 
move of political desperation intended 
to produce a certain desirable political 
effect even ut the cost of misleading the 
people. There is not one responsible 
authority on Federal taxation who would 
agree a 50 percent cut in over-all or the 
fixed expenses is possible. 

We all agree a cut is desirable and if it 
is at all possible it will be realized 
through the continuance of the Demo- 
cratic Party in control of this House. 

As regards the quotation bearing upon 
consumer taxes, let me say that it is 
pure unadulterated bunk and the author 
knows it. My politically minded friend 
knows too that he and his Republican 
Party are ardent uncompromising ad- 
vocates of a Federal sales tax which I 
among others successfully opposed every 
time the proposal was made because it 
would shift the burden of taxation to 
the shoulders of those least able to bear 
it and would relieve at the same time the 
coupon clipver waxing fat upon royalties 
and tax exe opt bonds. Let me remind 
my friend || ing in his glass house that 
when in 1:4, I succeeded in obtaining 
favorable committee and House action 
on the repeal of the wartime excise taxes 
that it was he and his Republican col- 
leagues aided by one Democrat of the 
conference committee, of which I was 
a member, who voted. in opposition to me 
and contrary to House action for re- 
tention of the excise taxes which are, of 
course, consumer taxes. We have these 
taxes today because the Republican con- 
ferees for the large part insisted upon 
their retention. They were very anxious 
and did succeed, again contrary to 
House action, to fully repeal the cor- 
poration excess profits taxes. The little 
fellow, the consumer, and his welfare 
were swapped for the benefit of the 
privileged corporation and he was 
stripped and sent home in a barrel. 
Such cuts in taxes as were given the 
average citizen and the complete elimi- 
nation from the tax rolls of more than 
12,000,000 taxpayers—small taxpayers 
in the lowest brackets, was the work of 
the Democratic majority in the com- 
mittee and in the House. It was con- 
sistent with the policy of this Adminis- 
tration. If further tax cuts or adjust- 
ments can be made they should logically 
begin at the bottom in accord with the 
Democratic idea instead of at the top 
as prescribed by Republican formula. 
My friend would not likely agree to that 
I am sure. 

Of course, we cannot be too severe in 
our denunciation of such desperate 
moves on the part of our Republican col- 
leagues. They hungered for a House 
majority and have been planning to take 
over since 1934 but more times than not, 
when the votes were counted, they lost 
instead of gaining seats. Now again, 
like the doomed soul, they hope for vic- 
tory and control by any manner or 
means. The end justifies the means, is 
their philosophy. 

The United Press refers to the remarks 
in the House of another self-anointed 
tax expert who predicts or refers fear- 
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fully to prospective capital tax levies in- 
tended to tax federally what the people 
own. This “hot tip” intended as a 
political forewarning is an invention of 
his own imagination or political pipe- 
dream and comes from a Member of the 
House who has no connection whatsoever 
with the Ways and Means Committee 
having jurisdiction in all tax matters. 
This “hot tip” provoked a great deal of 
laughter at the Treasury Department 
where it did not even rate a denial. 

What I set out to illustrate here, Mr. 
Speaker, is that if the Republican Party 
cannot induce you to vote for their can- 
didates by the spurious promise of less 
taxes, they will use the opposite threat- 
ening technique, or of frightening you 
into voting their ticket by insistent 
propaganda that you will be further 
taxed unless you do vote for their candi- 
dates. 

The policy and practice of the Demo- 
cratic Party and of your humble serv- 
ant, Mr. Speaker, is to cut taxes to the 
greatest possible extent at the earliest 
possible date where the greatest possible 
good will ensue; that is, at thedower level 
first, and progressively toward the higher 
and corporate levels. But candidly there 
will not be any mad rush to cut taxes if 
such action is deemed inconsistent with 
the stability of our economy and of the 
outstanding bonds in the hands of our 
people and especially if such unwar- 
ranted cuts might jeopardize the general 
welfare. Weremember only too well the 
mad rush to cut taxes for political rea- 
sons after the last war, which termi- 
nated in the collapse of 1929. We havea 
large war debt secured by bonds which 
must be reduced as rapidly as possible 
during prosperous, not depressed times. 
We must provide amply for veterans, the 
aged, the blind, and the dependent. 
Our responsibility is to all of our people 
not the few who object to carrying their 
just share of the tax burden. 

My final warning to you, my col- 
leagues, beware of such tactics and warn 
your constituents about false prophets. 
There may be other and last-minute 
personal political tricks. The Repub- 
licans, remember, are past masters at the 
game of promising what we Democrats 
have already accomplished. 





The Movement Nobody Knows 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, unfor- 
tunately, a great deal of misinformation 
regarding the aims and activities of the 
labor movement prevails in this country. 
Sometimes it is difficult for the general 
public to obtain accurate and fair infor- 
mation. 

In the July issue of Current History, 
Mr. Mark Starr, educational director for 
the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, has published an article en- 
titled “‘The Movement Nobody Knows.” 
This article throws so much light on cer- 
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tain misunderstandings regarding the 
labor movement that I am including sub- 
stantial portions from it with my re- 
marks: 

THE MovEMENT Nosopy Knows 


(By Mark Starr, educational director, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union) 


Hewing more closely to the line of truth, 
perhaps it should be called the movement 
which is known chiefly by its mistakes. Gen- 
erally labor is thought of as a single united 
force; actually there are the same internal 
conflicts in labor between groups, personali- 
ties, principles, and institutions as are to 
be found, say, in organized religion. But as 
in organized religion there is a central idea— 
the solidarity of men who toil for their liv- 
ing. It is both tragic and strange that the 
citizens of the United States know so little 
about a movement with over 14,000,000 mem- 
bers who, with their families, now compose 
such an important part of our community. 
Most people are aware of unions only when 
their members propose to stop work, and then 
our cartoonists picture them as a huge 
Frankenstein bogey. 

The relative newness and rapidity in 
growth of the modern labor movement have 
created fear and ignorance which, in turn, 
have fostered illusions, fallacies, and bogeys 
in the minds of otherwise well-informed 
people. Public opinion polls reveal how 
widespread these misconceptions are and 
how foolish and dangerous the remedies pro- 
posed for them. Exceptional instances of 
union racketeers are exaggerated into a gen- 
eral pattern. It is as if the rare two-headed 
calf were taken as typifying the whole bovine 
species. 

Much of the behavior of the modern labor 
movement can be understood only if one re- 
members the fierce struggle for existence 
through which it passed. Few cared when 
strikes failed and unions were smashed. 
Many of the “featherbedding” and “make 
work” regulations are rooted in a deep fear 
of unemployment and social insecurity. You 
cannot in a few months obliterate the influ- 
ence of a hostile environment because there 
always must be expected a hang-over in hab- 
its of thought and behavior 

Only fear of the unknown can explain 
what many members of the general public 
feel about the unions. The press, movies, 
schools, church, and radio have only made 
modest beginnings in reporting the normal 
activities of unions. During the war every- 
body saw the picture of Sewell Avery being 
carried out of his Montgomery Ward office; 
but they ignored the fact that, up to that 
time, the War Labor Board had had before 
it 6,75C cases involving 8,500,000 workers. 
Only 18 were referred to the President, of 
which 2 were from Montgomery Ward; only 
14 caused temporary Government operation. 

We do not attack banking when we find 
that the president of one of our greatest 
financial concerns has, by means of fictitious 
sales of stocks and shares and by transfer- 
ring accounts to the names of his relatives, 
cheated the Government in the payment of 
income tax. We do not pull down the stock 
exchange when its president is sent to jail 
for mishandling funds; neither do we make 
over the marriage laws to suit those who 
make repeated scandal copy for the tabloids. 
When an exceptional firm is found guilty of 
selling defective cable to the Army, we do 
not indict all war plants. However, because 
in a few exceptional instances, gangsters 
have muscled into the control of a local 
union, some people immediately demand 
restrictions on all unions. 

Ill-digested and contradictory measures, 
such as the Smith-Connally Act, were in 
wartime rushed through Congress over Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s veto in 30 minutes—less 
time than it took Congress to declare war 
on Japan after Pearl Harbor. Similar anti- 
union laws have been rushed through many 
of our State legislatures. Even the authors 
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of the Smith-Connally Act now want to end 
it. The Case bill is the most recent antiun- 
ion proposal. This measure contains all the 
proposals repeatedly urged by labor’s enemies 
to destroy labor unions. Interference with 
strikebreakers is made unlawful; unionists 
would be forbidden under law to refuse to 
work with or handle goods made under non- 
union conditions; Federal courts could be 
used to enforce collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The case bill would nullify the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act, 

Such measures constitute a serious set- 
back to the trend to union-management co- 
operation which was necessary to win the 
war and also to lift capital-labor relations 
up to new and higher levels. Just as all 
sensible men and women hope to see ag- 
gressive war outlawed and the nations bound 
together in the worid scene, so inside the 
United States of America, all thoughtful 
men and women must hope that the oldtime 
conflict between capital and labor will be 
replaced by mutual understanding. 

But let us deal with some specific miscon- 
ceptions. 

THE STRIKE RECORD 

The average man believes that unions are 
synonymous with strikes. This is em- 
phatically denied by the record. Prof. Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, in the Yale Review (Decem- 
ber 1945) said that in the year 1942 there 
were approximately 50,000 agreements be- 
tween employers and trade unions, He esti- 
mated that 25,000 of these were negotiated 
yearly and nine out of ten of them renewed 
without any interruption in production or 
resort to mediation. This record Professor 
Slichter describes as excellent. In the same 
article he wrote: “Furthermore an occasional 
strike or lock-out is Beeded both to test the 
willingness of each side to fight and to keep 
alive a vigorous spirit of realism.” 

The idea is prevalent that strikes seriously 
hindered wartime production; actually inter- 
ruptions of production were cut down to the 
vanishing point. The latest available figures 
given by the United States Department of 
Labor show that in the 44 months of the war, 
man-days lost due to strikes amounted to 
only eleven one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
the time actually put in by the Nation’s 
workers. Further, this tiny number of unau- 
thorized stoppages were quickly terminated 
by the unions involved. * * * 

The electrical construction industry (150,- 
000 workers and 1,500 business firms) has 
been free of any major strife for 25 years. In 
the women’s garment industry (320,000 
union members with over 8,000 contracts) 
the majority of agreements are renewed 
without stoppages as a result of the expe- 
rience of mutual faith in nearly 40 years of 
successful collective bargaining. 

Another prevalent idea is that workers ob- 
tained fabulous wages during and after the 
war. .Much of the unrest among returned 
veterans, which has resulted in strikes, was 
caused by the fact that they heard exagger- 
ated estimates of wartime wages and were 
disappointed when they found them missing 
upon their return to civilian life. While it 
is true that overtime and increased rates sent 
up the take-home pay of wartime workers, 
those advances have not been retained. The 
average weekly earnings of a production 
worker in manufacturing industries in New 
York State, according to the last figure ob- 
tainable for September 1945, stood at $47.04, 
The average manufacturing worker, accord- 
ing to the United States Commerce Depart- 
ment, earned $46.35 in June 1945. This was 
cut back by the reduction in overtime to 
$35.60. No housewife needs to be told that 
a family cannot be maintained adequately 
on such wages. From January 1941 to Octo- 
ber 1945, living costs rose 33 percent and fac- 
tory wage rates 33.7 percent. Overtime 
swelled take-home pay in wartime. When 
that disappeared, the real position is clear, 


Much is made of stoppages due to strikes 
among different unions claiming a particular 
line of work. The truth is that labor de- 
plores jurisdictional strikes and has devel- 
oped elaborate agencies in the building in- 
dustry and elsewhere to prevent them, 
Their causes are better understood if we re- 
member that men and women fight for the 
jobs because they fear unemployment. How- 
ever, jurisdictional disputes account for less 
than 4 percent of work stoppages, according 
to official figures. 

It is asserted that trade-union leaders are 
ignorant agitators, foreign-born, or at least 
under the inspiration of alien ideas. Prof. 
C. Wright Mills, University of Maryland, 
has shown that in politics, in religion, and 
in education, the leaders are a good cross- 
sampling of American citizens. Eighty-five 
percent of A. F. of L. leaders and 79 percent of 
CIO leaders are United States born. Sixteen 
percent of the American Federation of Labor 
leaders have college education, and 32 per- 
cent of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. - Higher percentages, of course, have 
been through high school, 

A common illusion is that trade-union 
leaders are overpaid. Prof. Phiip Taft, after 
giving full details of all the salaries paid by 
A. F. of L., CIO, and independent unions in 
the Harvard Business Review (winter, 1946), 
concludes: 

“Considering the great responsibility that 
rests upon them, the concept of fabulous 
earnings seems a gross exaggeration.” 

Only one president of an international 
union gets over $30,000; 10 get less than 
$5,000; 22 get less than $7,000. The curious 
will find a full listing of CIO salaries in Eco- 
nomic Outlook (February 1946), and also a 
comparison with big-business salaries. Mr. 
C. E. Wilson, of General Motors, got $459,041 
in 1943; the president of the United Auto 
Workers get $9,000. Mr. Eugene Grace, of 
Bethlehem Steel, in the same year got $221,- 
645; Philip Murray, president of the United 
Steelworkers, gets $20,000. 

Union critics are hard to satisfy. If union 
leaders do not discipline their members, they 
are said to be irresponsible; if they do, they 
are denounced as dictators. The majority of 
citizens are unaware that unions regularly 
publish their accounts. In many meetings I 
have asked the question: “Which union bal- 
ance sheet do you want to see?” and offered 
to obtain it, but the hecklers rarely are will- 
ing to name a union. 

Labor unions are blamed by editors who 
have doubled the price of their papers, for 
jacking up prices by increased wage de- 
mands. But when Walter Reuther showed 
how to get increased wages without increas- 
ing prices based upon the employers’ figures 
of increased prceductivity, he was rebuked as 
butting into the employers’ business. When 
Philip Murray and John L. Lewis say that 
prices are none of the union’s direct busi- 
ness, that is also bitterly criticized. Edi- 
tors affect ignorance about welfare funds 
provided either by a pay-roll or production 
tax and preferred to denounce Petrillo and 
Lewis as dictators, but in August 1945, the 
study report supplement of Labor and Na- 
tion examined such plans run by seven 
groups of unions, including those in men’s 
and women’s clothing, electrical machinery, 
and shipbuilding. 

There is the illusion that unions enjoy 
special privileges under the law. The same 
person who will denounce trade-union lead- 
ers as dictators will also insist that those 
union leaders live up to their responsibili- 
ties. The compulsory payment of trade- 
union dues for privileges received is bitterly 
attacked by those who normally pay their 
taxes without complaint. 


DISCIPLINE 


Critics of trade-unionism refuse to recog- 
nize that group action and disciplines are an 
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indispensable part of our modern life. Mod- 
ern industry cannot be carried On with the 
psychology of a gold rush. If a union is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of a trade- 
union contract, then its leaders must have 
the right to discipline its members. How. 
ever, no one is forced to belong to a union, 
While there are between fourteen and fifteen 
million men and women in trade-unions, 
that is less than half the wage workers of 
the United States. If the unions do not have 
the right to strike, then the employer should 
not ..ave the right to lock out, and no one 
thinks that compulsory arbitration can be 
rigidly enforced. Few think that the Goy- 
ernment is capable of replacing the nego- 
tiation between organized labor and organ- 
ized business in industrial matters. 

Labor unions object to being incorporated 
because incorporation is introduced to limit 
the liability of shareholders in a company 
usually engaged in an activity carried on for 
profit. The unions are not business con- 
cerns and do not require any limitation of 
their liability because they have no share- 
holders thus to protect. 

The suggestion that unions are not re- 
sponsible for their actions is based upon a 
complete misapprehension. Trade-unionists 
are subject as individuals to the laws of the 
land in exactly the same way as other fellow 
American citizens. Unions cannot be made 
responsible for the action of their members 
because the member is not legally made re- 
sponsible to the union. A man can quit his 
union membership at will. Hence it would 
be an utterly unfair position for a union 
member to do something and then for his 
union to assume responsibility while he him- 
self may no longer be a member. 

The people who want unions incorporated 
hope to keep unions busy in the courts by 
plantiug in their ranks possible disrupters in 
the pay of those wishing to distract the at- 
tention of the unions by creating a lawyers’ 
paradise. Unions in other countries are not 
incorporated and there is no reason why they 
should be incorporated here. 

. * * ~ . 


It is alleged that trade-unions restrict pro- 
duction, despite the fact that both the A. F. 
of L. and the CIO insist that wages can only 
be increased from the fruits of increased pro- 
ductivity. The May issue of A. F. of L.’s La- 
bor’s Monthly Survey says: 

“Our first task is to increase production 
of consumer goods co that supply will be 
enough to meet demand and competition will 
again keep prices down, so that increasing 
productivity will create the income to pay 
further wage increases.” 

+ * * * . 


Labor has some right to be suspicious of 
those who wish to reform it. Despite the 
fact that the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
has heen in operation for nearly 11 years, 
reactionary interests are still anxious to re- 
peal it. The most open advocate of repeal is 
John W. Scoville, former economic consult- 
ant to the Chrysler Corp. His platform is 
a simple one: 

“1. All Federal (labor) laws should be re- 
pealed; 

“2. There should be no State laws on wage 
rates or hours; 

“3. Collective bargaining and all other 
monopolistic practices should be made il- 
legal by State laws.” 

Not all employers are as reactionary as 
Scoville, but the number of strikes for recog- 
nition of a union as tre workers’ bargaining 
agency are significantly increasing. In 1945 
there were 462 strikes for recognition or 
recognition linked with wages and hours. 
These constituted 10.1 percent of all the 
strikes in that year and the idleness resulting 
in 18.7 percent of the total number of days 
lost. In comparison, the strikes to obtain 
the closed or union shop in 1945 numbered 








only 90 or 1.9 percent of the total, resulting 
in only 2.6 percent of the total man days 
of idleness. Incidentally, the main cause for 
strikes in 1945 was still conflicts over wages 
and hours. These constituted 42.4 percent 
of the total number. a 

Labor has a big responsibility in public 
relations to make its activities known to 
everybody and to show that what is good for 
labor has been and still is good for the 
community. The unions’ extensive welfare 
activities are practically unknown as Was 
demonstrated by the surprise of the general 
public over the request by the miners’ union 
for the welfare tax. Labor should place its 
record before public opinion—and indeed be- 
fore its own members and their relatives— 
by all the modern arts of mass media to make 
it the movement that everybody knows. 





Equal Justice Under Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the August issue of the 
Washington News Digest, on page 6, an 
article by myself entitled “Equal Justice 
Under Law.” This magazine is pub- 
lished by our former colleague, John J. 
O'Connor, of New York. 

Mr. O’Connor used to be chairman of 
the Rules Committee. Needless to say, 
I did not always agree with Mr. O’Con- 
nor as chairman, yet I knew he was car- 
rying out the wishes of the administra- 
tion—the administration that later on 
opposed him. 

Since Mr. O’Connor left Congress, I 
have begun to admire his fearlessness, 
and his stand, taken on many important 
issues. As publisher of the Washington 
News Digest, he is doing a good job—at 
times critical of the administration and 
especially of bureaucracy—but if there is 
anything bureaucracy needs, it is more 
constructive criticism. 

Here is the article as it appears in the 
Washington News Digest: 

“EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER THE LAW” 


(By Representative William Lemke, 
of North Dakota) 


This morning I passed the Supreme Court 
Building—a beautiful building of white 
marble. The most beautiful building, per- 
haps, in Washingtcn. 

A building where nine Justices are sup- 
posed to preside over the destiny of the 
Nation. 

Over the entrance are these words, “Equal 
justice under law.” 

For 150 years men of dignity, honor, and 
integrity presided over this Court. They 
were not infallible, but they had courage 
and vision. They removed themselves from 
the political humdrum of the Nation. 

Such men as John Marshall, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, William Howard Taft, and 
Charles Evans Hughes gave respect and 
reverence to that Court. 

But in recent years, that Court became a 
political stooge to carry out the will of the 
President regardless of the Constitution. 

The former President was determined to 
ignore the Constitution by appointing judges 
that would carry out his mandates. 
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He was determined to unite the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of our Gov- 
ernment into one—into Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

In the words of Louis XIV “The state, it 
is 1.” 

Congress trembled as it witnessed the 
packing of the Supreme Court, as it wit- 
nessed Member after Member rewarded 
for being a political stooge, by appoint- 
ment to the District Court, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and the Supreme Court. 

It realized that unbiased justice under 
these conditions was impossible. 

It knew that Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin 
achieved their dictatorships by first destroy- 
ing the judiciary. 

The present disgraceful squabble among 
the Justices of the Supreme Court is not only 
a shock but 2 blessing in disguise. 

The degrading of the Court was not the 
fault of the former President alone, but of 
the people who elected him four times. 

We got what we voted for—a packed Court 
composed of small and quarrelsome men. 

We got a Court where none of the Jus- 
tices are big enough to realize the lofty posi- 
tion they hold. 

Public opinion will now wash the dirty 
linen, and may again make that Court 
worthy of its inscription “equal justice 
under law.” 





Grain Restrictions Relief and Restoration 
of 5-Cent Beer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
final day of this session, I find it neces- 
sary to impose upon the membership of 
the House for a second time in the mat- 
ter which concerns a great segment of 
the people who reside not only in my dis- 
trict but are perhaps of the same frame 
of mind if less numerous in districts 
throughout the entire United States. I 
refer to the problem of restrictions per- 
taining to the use of grain chiefly in the 
production of beer although the same 
principle applies to the production of 
spirituous beverages. 

I am in sympathy with the objective 
sought in petitions which have been pre- 
sented to me and which protest present 
and continued restrictions on the quan- 
tity of grains available for the manu- 
facture of beer—“The beverage of mod- 
eration.” The petitions were sponsored 
by the Michigan State Council of Brew- 
ery and Soft Drink Workers. A similar 
proposal was brought to my attention 
by John Bodenstab, of the Royal Ark 
Association, of Detroit, Mich. Though 
sympathetic, I cannot, however, agree 
that it is an easy matter for those in pub- 
lic office who are responsible to make an 
immediate decision in line with the pro- 
posal of the petitions. I have discussed 
this problem on more than one occasion 
and with more than one Government 
official. A long time ago, I went into a 
huddle with my good friend and former 
colleague, Secretary of Agriculture Mar- 
vin Jones and more recently with his dis- 
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tinguished successor and my equally dear 
friend, Clinton P. Anderson, who has 
been serving the welfare of the people in 
the capacity of Secretary of Agriculture. 

Obivously there can be no immediate 
or hastily considered increase in the 
amount of grains to be diverted from 
the starving people of the world for bev- 
erage purpwses unless and until the food 
situation generally is relieved. 

BREAD COMES FIRST 


The first consideration, I am sure we 
will all concede, must of necessity be 
given to the bakers, and I cannot 
visualize the time for such relief to 
the bakeries as being far off. I think 
it must come very shortly. I am rec- 
onciled that it cannot be immediately. 
Reasonable crops will, of course, be har- 
vested throughout the devastated lands, 
thus easing the demand upon our food 
resources. God’s blessing upon our 
country is manifest in the bumper crops 
of corn, wheat, and other edible grains. 
In the most important crops We have set 
records of production according to the 
prospect and the report soon to be of- 
ficially issued by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, so I can foresee a very material 
increase in the amount of grains to be 
allotted to the brewers and perhaps to 
the distillers in this country within a 
short time and it is to be hoped the sit- 
uation will be so satisfactory and the 
yield in grain so great that all restric- 
tions and all quotas can and will be lifted 
within a short time. 

I am an advocate of temperance. 
Good beer is a food beverage, a temper- 
ance drink, a mild and healthful stimu- 
lant. It is the workingman’s cham- 
pagne and the workingman has a right 
to a good glass of beer at the lowest pos- 
sible price. Vice President Marshall 
once said “What the country needs is a 
good 5-cent cigar.” Mr. Speaker, let it 
be recorded here that Jonn DINGELL said, 
“It is even more important to have a 
good glass of beer to be followed by a 
good 5-cent cigar.” To attain this ob- 
jective, it will be necessary not oniy to 
ancrease the volume to meet the normal 
demands of the consumer but at the 
same time it will be necessary to elimi- 
nate at least the wartime excise taxes on 
beer. In fact, these beverage taxes 
should be reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with fairness and justice to 
the millions of consumers in the industry 
and to the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women engaged in the produc- 
tion of these beverages and those who 
are in the business of distribution to 
the consumer. 

At this time I have reason to Say, Mr. 
Speaker, the outlook for relief is good. 
I believe restrictions on the quantity of 
grains available to the beverage indus- 
try will soon be eased materially, per- 
haps to the extent of 50 percent and 
within a short time I hope that all re- 
strictions on volume and the kind of 
grain to be used will be eliminated in 
their entirety. It may be that if and 
when the Agriculture Department re- 
ports are in we will find that it has been 
possible for the Department to issue an 
order to abolish any and all impositions 
and restrictions at an eariy date. 
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H. R. 1362—Railroad Retirement Acts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the leave granted to me on Au- 
gust 1, I present the following analysis 
of H. R. 1362. 

I have not here discussed provisions in 
the acts which have not been changed 
by the amendments contained in H. R. 
1362. 

1. EMPLOYEE 

While the definition of ‘‘employer” 
remains unchanged, the definition of 
“employee” has been clarified in some 
respects, and changed in others, by sec- 
tion 1 of the amendments, effective as of 
July 31, 1946. Under the unamended 
law the test whether an individual is an 
employee is whether in the performance 
of his compensated service is “subject to 
the continuing authority of the employ- 
er to supervise and direct the manner of 
rendition of his service.” This test has 
been found meaningless when applied 
to professional personnel, such as doc- 
tors and lawyers, since the nature of 
their work is such that they are nor- 
mally required to exercise independent 
professional judgment and cannot be 
subjected to supervision as to the man- 
ner in which their services are per- 
formed although they are employed on a 

ime basis and are recognized as being 
employees rather than independent con- 
tractors. For this reason, and for the 
purpose of clarification, the amend- 
ments make an individual an employee 
if ‘“‘he is rendering professional or tech- 
nical services and is integrated into the 
staff of the employer,” regardless of su- 
pervision. This conforms substantially 
to the decisions which have been made 
by the Railroad Retirement Board un- 
der the unamended law. 

Another problem with the definition 
of employee has to do with railroad serv- 
ices performed on the property used in 
the carrier’s operations and which are 
of such a nature as to be an integral part 
of the carrier’s operations. In some in- 
stances, carriers have entered into con- 
tracts for the performance of such serv- 
ices though they can hardly afford to 
divest themselves of the authority to su- 
pervise and direct the manner of rendi- 
tion of such services. In view of all 
the circumstances, the Board has, in 
many cases, held individuals performing 
such services as coming within the 
statutory test, but some carriers have 
disagreed with the Board’s holdings. 
For purposes of clarification, and in or- 
der to avoid long extended controversies, 
the definition of employee has been 
amended to provide that an individual 
is an employee under the act also, re- 
gardless of whether subject to super- 
vision, if “he is rendering, on the prop- 
erty used in the employer’s operations, 
personal services, the rendition of which 
is integrated in the employer’s opera- 
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tions.” For example, if an individual 
performs, under a contract with a car- 
rier, services on the property of the car- 
rier and clearly integrated into the car- 
rier’s operations, such as coaling and 
sanding lccomotives, removing cinders 
and ashes from locomotives, washing or 
repairing cars, or similar services, the 
individual would be an employee of the 
carrier, regardless of the carrier’s au- 
thority to supervise the work and re- 
gardless of the fact that the services are 
performed under a contract purporting 
to establish an independent contractor 
status. Certain substantive changes in 
the definition of empioyee was also made 
by the amendments. Thus: Before 
September 1940, many redcaps were 
compensated exclusively by tips, a form 
of remuneration specifically excluded 
from the term “compensation” so that 
these redcaps were not employees and 
could not get credit for their service be- 
fore September 1940. To eliminate this 
injustice, the amendments have pro- 
vided a method for giving the redcaps 
employee status and credit for their 
prior services. 

Another substantive change in the 
definition of employee refers to a prob- 
lem concerning cfiicers and employees 
employed principally in Canada by sub- 
ordinate units of labor organizations. 
The unamended law provided special 
formulae for computing the compensa- 
tion of these organization men, resulting, 
in many cases, in such a low compensa- 
tion that the individuals concerned de- 
rive little or no benefit from the credit. 
The amendment provides for disregard- 
ing the compensation in any such case 
if the prescribed formula would result 
in less than 10 percent of the remunera- 
tion being creditable, and thus excludes 
such officers or employees from employ 
status. 


2. COMPENSATION, SECTION 2 OF THE AMEND- 
MENTS, EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 1946 


Under the unamended acts, compen- 
sation has been credited to the month 
in which earned irrespective of when 
paid. Effective July 31, 1946, the 
crediting of compensation has been 
changed to a paid basis in order to avoid 
the heavy administrative burden, both 
on the Board and on the employers, of 
making the innumerable corrections 
heretofore necessary in cases of back 
pay awards and the like. In most cases 
it makes little or no difference to the 
employee’s benefits whether the com- 
pensation is credited at the time it is 
paid or at the time it is earned. 

Another change made by the amend- 
ments is to establish a presumption that 
payments made through the regular pay 
roli are compensation. This is intended 
to regularize the Board’s present practice 
and to avoid the necessity of requiring 
further evidence of the necessary em- 
ployee status. 

Still another problem dealt with by 
the amendments relates to pay for time 
lost. The present law provides generally 
without limitation for crediting pay for 
time lost and the Board has interpreted 
the term as not including pay for time 
lost on acount of personal injury where 








it appears the payment was made Solely 
in settlement of the employer’s liability, 
The amendment provides specifically for 
crediting such injury payments, as wel] 
as other payments, when they are made 
with respect to identifiable periods of 
absence from the employer's service, 
though made in a lump-sum. In the 
case of lump-sums, the payment would 
be allocated to the month or months in 
which the time is lost, subject, of course, 
to the $300 monthly maximum. The 
amendments provide also for the in- 
clusion in compensation of payments 
for loss of earnings resulting from dis- 
placement to a less remunerative posi- 
tion or occupation. 

In changing the method of crediting 
compensation from an earned to a paid 
basis, it is provided that compensation 
paid in January for services rendered 
in the preceding calendar year is to be 
credited for the preceding calendar year 
if it is reported to the Board within the 
month of January. An additional pro- 
vision permits the employee to have his 
compensation allocated, upon proof, to 
any month in which earned regardless 
of when paid. 

The only other addition to the defini- 
tion of “compensation” is this: Previ- 
ously the compensation attributed to 
military service has been, in effect, the 
average compensation earned by the in- 
dividual in his other months of service, 
except that $160 per month was cred- 
ited in computing the lump-sum death 
benefit. This amendment gives credit 
at the $160-per-month rate for all benefit 
purposes. 

3. NEW TAX RATES EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1947 


Subchapter B of chapter 9 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which contains the 
taxing provisions for railroad retirement 
purposes, is amended by section 3 of the 
amendments. This section increases the 
tax rates on employers, employees, and 
employee representatives. The present 
tax, a pay-roll tax, is at the rate of 342 
percent on employers, 342 percent on 
employees, and 7 percent on employee 
representatives. This tax rate will con- 
tinue in effect until the end of 1946 on 
compensation earned. Beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, these taxes will be assessed 
on compensation paid and will be in- 
creased as follows: 

For the years 1947 and 1948 the tax 
rate will be 534 percent on employers, 
5% percent on employees, and 1114 per- 
cent on employee representatives. 

For the years, 1949, 1950, and 1951 the 
tax rate will be 6 percent on employers, 
6 percent on employees, and 12 percent 
on employee representatives, 

After 1951 the tax rate will be 6'4 
percent on employers, 6% percent on 
employees, and 1242 percent on employee 
representatives. 

The definitions of “employee” and 
“compensation” have been amended for 
the purposes of the new taxing provisions 
in the same way that they have been 
amended for the purposes of the Retire- 
ment Act. 

The compensation of an employee of a 
subordinate unit of a national railway 
labor organization—that is, an employee 
of a State or National legislative commit- 





tee, a general committee, and insurance 
department, and a local lodge or division, 
of a national railway labor organization 
employer—who is also employed by an- 
other covered employer, will be taxable 
only if such employee’s compensation 
from such other employer service is less 
than $300 a month, and only on the dif- 
ference between his total compensation— 
not exceeding $300 a month—and his 
compensation from such other employer. 
If such an employee works for more than 
one subordinate unit employer, all such 
employers will pay a proportionate share 
of the tax on the additional compensa- 
tion. The net effect of this amendment 
will be that the employer tax would be 
paid by railroad employers in the same 
way that it would be if the individual 
were not also employed by railway-labor 
organizations and the railway-labor or- 
ganizations will make up proportionately 
among them any difference in the total 
tax imposed up to the limit of $300 in 
the calendar month. 

Hereafter, by the amendments, the re- 
tirement tax provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code may be cited as the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act. 

4. EMPLOYMENT RELATION EFFECTIVE JULY 

31, 1946 

In order to receive credit under the Re- 
tirement Act for service rendered prior 
to January 1, 1937, an individual must 
have been on the enactment date, August 
29, 1935, in the active service of or in an 
“employment relation” to an employer. 
Under the former act, an individual was 
in an employment relation to an em- 
ployer if he was on furlough subject to 
call for service and ready and willing to 
serve or on leave of abSense or absent on 
account of sickness or disability all in ac- 
cordance with the established rules and 
practices in effect on the employer. Un- 
der the amendment made by section 201 
of the amendments, only the following 
may have an employment relation on 
August 29, 1935—the enactment date: 
First, an individual who was on the 
enactment date on a leave of absence ex- 
pressly granted him by an employer and 
if this leave is established before July 
1947. If a leave of absence was grant- 
ed purporting to extend through August 
29, 1935, but actually was no longer in 
effect on August 29, 1935, that is, if before 
that date the leave of absence was nulli- 
fied by, for example, a furlough or re- 
tirement, the individual will not be con- 
s:dered to have been on such leave on 
that date. 

Second, an individual who did in fact 
return to service and worked in at least 
six different calendar months, whether or 
not consecutive, after August 29, 1935, 
and before 1946. Third, an individual 
who before the enactment date did not 
retire and was not retired or discharged 
from the service of the last employer by 
whom he was employed, but (A) solely by 
reason of his physical or mental disabil- 
ity he ceased before the enactment date 
to be in the service of such employer and 
thereafter remained continuously dis- 
abled until he attained age 65 or until 
August 1945, or (B) solely by reason of 
his physical or mental disability an em- 
ployer by whom he was employed before 
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. the enactment date did not on or after 


the enactment date and before August 
1945 call him to return to service, or (C) 
if he was so called he was solely for such 
reason unable to render service in six 
calendar months. And finally, an indi- 
vidual who was out of service on the 
enactment date by reason of a discharge 
which, within 1 year after the discharge, 
was protested to an appropriate labor 
representative or to the employer as 
wrongful, and which was followed within 
10 years of the discharge by reinstate- 
ment in good faith to the individual's 
former service with all his seniority 
rights. 

Individuals will fall within clause (A) 
of the third category if they show that 
their cessation of service before the en- 
actment date was due solely to disability 
and that they continued to be disabled 
until age 65 or until July 31, 1945; it is 
immaterial that, had they recovered 
from the disability they could not have 
returned to service for some other rea- 
son. An individual who ceased service 
before the enactment date solely because 
of physical or mental disability, did not 
retire, and was not retired or discharged, 
before the enactment date, and was al- 
ready 65 or over before that date, or be- 
fore cessation of service, will have an 
employment relation without further 
proof of disability. It will be unneces- 
sary, under this clause, to ascertain 
whether the individual would have been 
called to service at any time. 

Under clause (B) it will be necessary 
to ascertain whether the individual 
would have been recalled to service in 
the period August 30, 1935, and July 31, 
1945, if he had not been physically or 
mentally disabled throughout that pe- 
riod. Qualification under this clause 
may be established (1) by proof that 
during a period of physical or mental 
disability, the employee next junior in 
seniority was called for service; (2) there 
is nothing otherwise to show that the in- 
dividual would not have been called; 
and (3) the employer affirmatively states 
that the individual would have been 
called. 

Under clause (C) it will be necessary 
to ascertain, first, in cases in which the 
individual did not respond to a call to 
service, whether he did not respond 
solely because of disability; and, sec- 
ond, in cases in which he did respond to 
such a call, whether he did not work in 6 
months solely because of disability, or be- 
cause the job did not last 6 months; or 
if the job had lasted 6 months, whether 
he would have been unable to work in 6 
months solely because of disability; or 
whether he failed to work in 6 months 
for other reasons, such as resignation, 
discharge, and so forth. 

The definition of “employment rela- 
tion” contains a proviso, however, ex- 
cluding individuals otherwise qualified 
if: They had been pensioned by their 
employers prior to the enactment date 
and had been awarded a pension under 
section 6 of the Retirement Act; their 
last period of service before the enact- 
ment date was outside the United States 
under conditions in which the service 
itself would not be creditable; and their 
only connection with the industry lies in 
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having maintained a relationship or re- 

established a relationship with a local 

lodge of a labor union. 

5. OTHER SERVICES BEFORE THE ENACTMENT DATE 
MADE CREDITABLE, EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 1946 
Another problem with respect to the 

rights to credit for prior service under 

the Retirement Act is dealt with by sec- 
tion 202 of the amendments. Under these 

amendments, service prior to August 29, 

1935, to a nonemployer in operations in- 

volving the use of standard railroad 

equipment may be credited if such opera- 

tions were conducted on August 29, 1935, 

by an employer. 

6. FRACTION OF A YEAR OF SERVICE, EFFECTIVE 
JULE 31, 1946 


Formerly, in computing years of serv- 
ice, under the Retirement Act, months of 
service were accumulated, and an ulti- 
mate fraction of less than 6 months was 
taken at its actual value, and an ultimate 
fraction of 6 months or more was taken 
as a year. The amendment limits the 
privilege of counting an ultimate frac- 
tion of 6 months or more as a year to per- 
sons having at least 41% years of service, 
or 54 months. 

7. CURRENT CONNECTION WITH THE RAILROAD 


INDUSTRY, SECTION 203 OF THE AMENDMENTS, 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1947 


The amendments provide for the Re- 
tirement Act a definition for “current 
connection with the railroad industry.” 
This is new, no similar concept appear- 
ing in the prior law. 

The general test of current connection 
is that the individual have had at least 
12 months of railroad service out of the 
last 30 months, that is, the 30 months 
immediately preceding the month of 
retirement or death whichever first oc- 
curs, but if the individual did not have 
12 months of railroad service in the last 
30 months, he may select any other 30- 
month period for such purpose provided 
that in the period after such 30 months 
and the month of his retirement or 
death, he did not have any regular em- 
ployment outside the railroad industry. 
Thus, an individual who is on furlough 
for a substantial period preceding his 
retirement or death but does not go into 
another industry will not be prejudiced. 
If the individual lives to retirement age 
and is currently connected with the rail- 
road industry at the time of his retire- 
ment, he remains currently connected 
for life so that any survivor benefits pay- 
able at his death will be under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

The definition is significant in the fol- 
lowing three respects: 

First. Only persons currently con- 
nected with the industry at the time the 
annuity accrues are entitled to annui- 
ties based on occupational disability as 
distinguished from permanent total dis- 
ability for all work. 

Second. Only persons currently con- 
nected with the railroad industry at the 
time the annuity begins to accrue are 
entitled to the benefits of the minimum 
annuity provisions. 

Third. Only the survivors of persons 
currently connected with the railroad 
industry at the time of death receive 
their survivor benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act although Social 
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Security Act services will be credited; 
all others, except the survivors of pen- 
sioners and annuitants under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, look to the Social 
Security Act, receiving credit, however, 
for their railroad service. Pensioners 
taken over from the railroads, and annu- 
itants with 10 or more years of service 
whose annuities began in the first 10 
years following 1936 are considered to 
have a current connection. 

Provision is made also for deeming a 
person to have a current connection if 
under the Social Security Act he would 
heave no insurece status, or a lesser in- 
sured status than he would have under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. This per- 
mits the adjudication under the Railroad 
Retirement Act rather than under the 
Social Security Act of the claims of the 
survivors of such person. 

8. ANNUITIES, SECTION 205 OF THE AMEND- 
MENTS, EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1947 


Under the amendr-ents, the conditions 
for eligibility to an annuity under the 
retirement act are liberalized in certain 
respects. 

One amendment makes women em- 
ployees, who have 30 years of service, 
eligible for retirement on a full annuity 
at the age of 60. 

Another provides an annuity because 
of occupational disability; heretofore 
the only disability giving annuity eligi- 
bility was total and permanent disability 
to do any kind of regular work. It is 
now provided that persons “currently 
connected with the railroad industry” 
who are disabled to work in their regular 
occupation are entitled to retire on full 
annuity if they have 20 years of service 
or are 60 years of age. The amendment 
provides that the Board, in determining 
whether the employee is disabled for his 
regular occupation, should make such 
determination in accordance with gen- 
erally prevailing standards in the in- 
dustry. It also provides that the Board 
cooperate with employers and employees 
in bringing about a greater degree of 
standardization of employers’ practices 
with respect to occupational disqualifica- 
tion. If an employee has not been dis- 
qualified by his employer, the Board may 
still award him an occupational dis- 
ability annuity if the Board finds that his 
condition is disabling for work in his 
regular occupation in accordance with 
the standards generally established. 

With respect to regular occupation, it 
is provided that an individual’s regular 
occupation shall be considered to be the 
occupation in which he worked in more 
calendar months than in any other occu- 
pation during the last 5 years in which 
he worked. If the employee during the 
last 15 years worked in a particular oc- 
cupation for one-aalf or more of his 
total working months he may claim that 
occupation as his regular occupation. 
In other words, if the 5-year test and the 
15-year test would show different occu- 
pations to be the regular occupation, 
either one might be regarded as the em- 
ployee’s regular occupation and the em- 
ployee is allowed to choose which of the 
two is to be used in judging occupational 
disability. 

The next amendment revises the con- 
ditions upon which annuities may be 


paid for total and permanent disability 
for all work. Under the unamended law 
a person permanently and totally dis- 
abled for all work is eligible for a full 
annuity “upon completing 30 years of 
service or for a reduced annuity at age 
60, irrespective of the years of service. 
Those requirements are liberalized in 
that the service requirements for a full 
annuity based on total disability are re- 
duced from 30 to 10 years; and an an- 
nuity without reduction may be awarded 
at age 60, irrespective of the number of 
years of service. 

The provisions relating to proof of 
continuance of disability and recovery 
from disability are in substance un- 
changed; they were rewritten merely to 
adapt them to cover both the occupa- 
tional disability and the disability for all 
work. The only substantive change is 
the provision that an individual who 
earns more than $75 a month for six con- 
secutive months in either self-employ- 
ment or services for hire, is deemed to 
have recovered, irrespective of his actual 
physical condition. 

9. COMPUTATION OF ANNUITIES. SECTION 207 OF 
THE AMENDMENTS, EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 
1947 
Prior to the amendments, service after 

June 30, 1937, was not creditable under 
the Retirement Act to an individual after 
he attained age 65; but the compensa- 
tion for such service was creditable if it 
resulted in a greater average compen- 
sation. Under the amendment, service 
after June 30, 1937, will be creditable to 
an individual to the end of the calendar 
year in which he attained age 65. The 
service after such calendar year will not 
be creditable and the compensation for 
such service will not be considered even 
for the purpose of increasing his aver- 
age compensation. 

10. MONTHLY COMPENSATION, SECTIONS 208 AND 
209 OF THE AMENDMENTS, EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 
1946 
The amendment to the definition of 

monthly compensation under the retire- 

ment act will enable redcaps—who gen- 
erally were compensated entirely by tips 
prior to September 1940 ard whose com- 
pensation could not be computed—to 
use their compensation in the period 
from September 1840 through August 

1941 as the measure of creditable com- 

pensation. 

11. MINIMUM ANNUITIES, SECTION 210 OF THE 
AMENDMENTS, EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1947 
This amendment revises the minimum 

annuity provisions. Formerly the only 

minimum provided was for an individual 
who was an employee at the time he at- 

tained age 65 and who had at least 20 

years of service. The minimum was $40, 

unless the individual’s monthly compen- 
sation was under $50, in which case the 
minimum was 80 percent of the monthly 
compensation, but not less than $20 or 
an amount equal to the monthly com- 
pensation, whichever was less. The 
amendment provides a more liberal min- 
imum. The effect of this liberalization 

which applies to all persons having a 

current connection with the railroad in- 

dustry at retirement and at least 5 years 
of service, is that for individuals who 
have 17 years of service or more and 


to 
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whose average monthly compensation js 
$50 or more, the minimum would be $50: 
if the compensation is less than $50 or 
if the individual has less than 17 years 
of service the minimum would be $3 
multiplied by the number of years of 
service or the average monthly compen- 
sation, whichever is less. 
12. ACCRUED ANNUITIES UNPAID AT DEATH, sFkc- 
TION 211 OF THE AMENDMENTS, EFFECTIVE 
JANUARY 1, 1947 


Formerly, any annuity payments 
which had accrued but had not yet been 
paid when the annuitant died were paid 
to the surviving spouse if the spouse was 
entitled to a survivor annuity pursuant 
to a joint and survivor election; other- 
wise they were paid to the individuals 
entitled to receive the Jump-sum death 
benefits. These provisions are no longer 
appropriate in view of the fact that the 
survivor-benefit provisions of the 
amendment are in substitution for both 
the joint and survivor election provisions 
and for the lump-sum death-benefit pro- 
visions. It is accordingly provided that 
the devolution of accrued and unpaid 
annuities correspond to the new sur- 
vivor-benefit provisions rather than the 
old survivor annuity and death-benefit 
provisions. 

13. JOINT AND SURVIVOR ELECTIONS, SECTION 


212 OF THE AMENDMENTS, EFFECTIVE JULY 
31, 1946 


Heretofore an individual could elect to 
have his annuity converted into a joint 
and survivor annuity of equivalent value 
that is, to receive a reduced annuity dur- 
ing his lifetime to allow his surviving 
spouse to receive an annuity during her 
lifetime. Since surviving spouses are 
provided for under the new survivor- 
benefit provisions it becomes unneces- 
sary to continue the provision for joint 
survivor annuity elections, and this pro- 
vision is therefore repealed for the fu- 
ture. Elections already made, however, 
may be preserved if reaffirmed before 
January 1, 1948. 

14, SURVIVOR BENEFITS, EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 
1947 

Section 213 of the amendments to the 
retirement act provides a new section 5, 
and substitutes for the former election 
and lump-sum death-benefit provisions, 
survivor benefits like those provided 
under the social security system. The 
lump-sum death benefit which is super- 
seded was roughly equivalent to the in- 
dividual’s tax contributions to the fund 
minus any annuities that may have been 
paid. : 

For purposes of the survivor benefits 
two kinds of insured status are recog- 
nized, completely insured and partially 
insured. Survivor benefits of all the 
kinds provided are available to the sur- 
vivors of completely insured individuals 
whereas only those benefits for children, 
and widows with children in their care, 
and the lump-sum payment, are avail- 
able to survivors of perso.us only par- 
tially insured. The amount of each sur- 
vivor benefit is determined by reference 
to what is called the basic amount. This 
basic amount is derived by a formula 
from the average monthly earnings and 
the years of covered employment of the 
employee after 1936. 








Subsection (a) of new section 5: This 
subsection provides a monthly benefit for 
widow after attainment of age 65 until 
death or remarriage. It is three-fourths 
of the basic amount. 

Subsection (b): This subsection pro- 
vides a monthly benefit to widows under 
age 65 during the perod that they have 
one or more of the employee’s children 
under the age of 18 in their care. This 
benefit is also three-fourths of the basic 
amount. 

Subsection (c): This subsection pro- 
vides monthly benefits for each child— 
under the age of 18—of a deceased em- 
ployee. This benefit is one-half of the 
basic amount. 

Subsection (d): In the absence of a 
widow or children, parents over age 65, 
and dependent on the deceased employee 
at the time of his death, are provided 
monthly benefits of one-half the basic 
amount. 

Subsection (e): A parent or child is 
entitled to only one annuity even though 
otherwise two or more annuities might 
have beer claimed independently with 
respect to the death of two or more em- 
ployees. 

Subsection (f): In the event that a 
completely or partially insured em- 
ployee dies after 1946 and no survivors 
are entitled to immediate monthly 
benefits, a lump-sum amounting to eight 
times the employee’s basic amount is 
paid. This lump-sum is paid to the sur- 
viving spouse, but if none, to the chil- 
dr 4; if none of these, to parents; and 
if there are no persons in any of these 
classes, there may be reimbursement of 
anyone who paid the deceased’s funeral 
expenses, up to the lump sum. 

In some cases survivors may be enti- 
tled immediately to a monthly benefit, 
but eligibility may terminate very short- 
ly thereafter, as, for example, in the 
case of a child a month or two less than 
age 18. Under those circumstances, in 
order that the survivors May not be 
worse off than they would be if they had 
been entitled only to the lump sum, this 
subsection guarantees benefits within 
the year following the employee’s death 
at least equal to the lump sum. 

The period within which the applica- 
tion for the lump-sum benefit must be 
made is 2 years. In case the employee 
was missing in the armed forces, the 2 
years runs from the time the War or 
Navy Department officially determines 
him to be dead. 

Subsection (g) (1): This section ex- 
cludes from survivor-benefit rights under 
the Social Security Act any survivors en- 
titled, with respect to the same employee, 
to benefits under this act except that 
benefit rights under the Social Security 
Act which may have begun to accrue 
before this section goes into effect, are 
preserved if those benefits should exceed 
the benefits payable under this act. 

(2) If a widow or child or parent is 
receiving any benefits under the Social 
Security Act other than those from 
which they are excluded by the preceding 
paragraph, this paragraph limits the 
amount to which they are entitled under 
this act so that the total amount received 
under both acts equals no more than the 
larger benefit. 
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Subsection (h): Since the survivor 
benefits may be payable independently 
to a widow and to each child, the total of 
these benefits might in the absence of 
limitation become relatively excessive. 
Therefore, this subsection puts an over- 
ali limit on the survivor benefits payable 
to the family with respectto the death of 
a particular employee; the limit is, geu- 
erally speaking, $120, twice the em- 
ployee’s basic amount—that is, the 
equivalent of four children’s annuities— 
or 80 percent of the employee’s average 
monthly compensation, whichever is 
least. The minimum total of annuities 
to the family is $10. 

Subsection (i): Paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection provide in sub- 
stance for not paying a survivor annuity 
with respect to any month in which any 
of the conditions enumerated in para- 
graph (1) exist—such as employment for 
an employer or work for wages of $25 or 
more—but in order to alleviate the pos- 
sible hardship of leaving a survivor 
wholly without income for a month this 
provision authorizes the deductions to be 
spread over a longer period. For exam- 
ple, suppose that a widow earns $25 in 
wages in a particular month, thereby 
forfeiting a month’s benefits. To cut off 
the whole of a month’s benefit at one 
time might cause hardship, and the 
Board is authorized to spread the re- 
quired deduction over a number of 
months. 

Paragraph (3) provides for other de- 
ductions to be made so as to avoid du- 
Plicating other benefits which may al- 
ready have been paid under the Retire- 
ment or Social Security Act on the basis 
of the same employment or to compen- 
sate for the failure to pay taxes on cer- 
tain employment in 1939 by persons over 
65 covered by the Social Security Act. 

Paragraph (4) gives discretion to the 
Board to provide flexibility in deductions 


previously provided for, and provides pro. 


rata distribution among the several ben- 
eficiaries of any increases or decreases to 
meet the maximum and minimum totals 
provided for in subsection (h). 

Subsection (j): This subsection sets 
the effective date of survivor benefits and 
provides for the filing of applications for 
survivor benefits. An application to be 
valid cannct be filed more than 3 months 
before the individual becomes entitled to 
receive benefits. Applications may be 
filed at any time within the 3 months 
following the month in which eligibility 
is attained without loss of any benefits, 
but if the application is not filed within 
that period retroactive benefits will not 
be paid and the first payment will be for 
the month in which the application is 
filed. 

Subsection (k): 

First. This paragraph makes railroad 
service creditable for survivor-benefit 
purposes under the Social Security Act. 
As stated earlier, persons eligible for 
survivor benefits under the Retirement 
Act are denied any rights under the 
Social Security Act to survivor benefits 
based on the death of the same em- 
ployee. So the net effect of the two pro- 
visions in combination is that persons 
eligible to survivor benefits under the 
Retirement Act look exclusively to this 
act whereas those not so eligible will 
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look to the Social Security Act and will 
have their Social Security Act benefits 
calculated on a basis which credits un- 
der tliat act railroad service also. 

Second. Since the survivor benefits of 
the families of men who died currently 
connected with the railroad industry 
will be based also on wages for service 
under the Social Security Act and, on 
the other hand, railroad-industry serv- 
ice is credited under the Social Security 
Act for the families of persons who are 
not currently connected with the rail- 
road industry when they die, neither 
fund would charge the other for this 
reciprocal crediting and it is expected 
that the distribution of cost through re- 
ciprocal crediting will be equitable. 
However, experience may show that the 
distribution may not be entirely equi- 
table to one fund or the other and it is 
consequently proposed that the Social 
Security Board and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board make «a joint report to Con- 
gress together with their recommenda- 
tions after some experience has been 
gained and they are able to tell whether 
the distribution of cost is working out 
equitably or not. 

Third. Since both the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and the Social Security 
Board will be maintaining records of 
service and compensation covered by 
their respective acts each will be in a 
position to, and will, furnish to the other 
reports of such service and compensa- 
tion when such reports are needed for 
the adjudication of claims involving the 
crediting under one act of service cov- 
ered by the other act. 

Subsection (1): 

First. This incorporates by reference 
the definitions of widow, child, and par- 
ent contained in the Social Security Act. 
The additional qualifications set forth 
in subparagraphs (i), (ii), and (iii) are 
also required, in substance, for the pur- 
poses of the Social Security Act. 

Second. This definition merely permits 
the use of the shorthand expression “re- 
tirement annuity” to refer to railroad 
employee annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Acts of 1935 and 1937 and 
the term “pension” to refer to the pen- 
sions paid under section 6 of the Retire- 
ment Act of 1937. 

Third. For survivor benefit purposes 
under the Social Security Act, and 
roughly also for those provided in this 
act, the basic unit of service is a three- 
month period or calendar quarter in 
which a minimum of $50 is earned in cov- 
ered employment. Some calendar quar- 
ters May be counted twice because the 
individual may have service covered un- 
der both the Social Security Act and the 
Retireraent Act in the same quarter but 
there is a specific prohibition against 
counting more than four quarters in the 
same year. 

Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth. Retirement 
Act quarters of coverage are differen- 
tiated from Social Security Act quarters 
of coverage by calling the former “com- 
pensation quarters of coverage” and the 
latter “wage quarters of coverage.” 
Earnirigs are called compensation in the 
Retirement Act and wages in the Social 
Security Act. As stated above, under 
both acts the basic unit of service for 
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survivor-benefit purposes is a 3-month 
period in which a minimum of $50 is 
earned in covered employment. Under 
the Social Security Act, this period is a 
calendar quarter, but for the Railroad 
Retirement Act a special table has been 
constructed based on an annual earnings 
figure together with unnamed months of 
service in the calendar year. 

Seventh. This paragraph sets forth 
the various conditions under which an 
individual is completely insured for sur- 
vivor benefit purposes. As stated earlier, 
the survivors of completely insured in- 
dividuals qualify for all the survivor 
benefits whereas the survivors of par- 
tially insured individuals qualify only for 
the benefits directed to the support of 
children and widows having children in 
their care, and lump-sum payments. An 
individual is completely insured if he has 
quarters of coverage-—either under the 
Retirement Act or the Social Security 
Act or both—equal to at least one-half 
the calendar quarters in which he lives 
after 1936, exclusive of the time he was 
under 21 or over 65 or the quarter in 
which he dies, but once he gets 40 or 
more quarters of coverage—that is, the 
equivalent of 10 years—he retains a 
completely insured status without regard 
to the lapse of time or change in or loss 
of employment. Persons who have al- 
ready retired or will retire before the 
end of this year, so they will not have 
had a fair opportunity to become com- 
pletely insured by employment after 
1936, are given a completely insured 
status provided they are pensioners or 
have an annuity based on at least 10 
years of service. 

Eighth. An individual is partially in- 
sured if he has six quarters of coverage 
in the period beginning with the third 
calendar year before the year of death 
and ending with the quarter before that 
in which death occurs. 

Ninth. The average monthly remuner- 
ation is roughly the monthly average ob- 
tained by averaging total creditable 
earnings after 1936 under either Rail- 
road Retirement Act or Social Security 
Act coverage or both, over total elapsed 
time after 1936, but excluding time dur- 
ing which the individual may have been 
retired and time prior to age 22 during 
which the individual did not have quar- 
ters of coverage, and the quarter in 
which he died. 

Tenth. The basic amount is the com- 
mon der.ominator, so to speak, by refer- 
ence tc which the amount of all sur- 
vivor benefits is computed. Monthly 
widow’s benefits whether based on age or 
on having children in her care are three- 
fourths of the basic amount; each child’s 
monthly benefit and a parent’s monthly 
benefit is one-half the basic amount; and 
the lump-sum payment is eight times the 
basic amount. 

The formula set forth in subpara- 
graph (i) is the normally applicable for- 
mula and gives weight both to earnings 
and to the amount of service and gives 
more than pro rata weight to earnings 
in the lower brackets so as to avoid hav- 
ing the survivor benefits of low-paid 
employees normally fall below a sub- 
sistence level. The formula will produce 
monthly benefits which in general are 
about 25 percent higher than social se- 
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curity monthly benefits, and lump-sum 
payments which are 6635 percent higher 
than social security lump-sum pay- 
ments. In the words of the statute, the 
basic amount in the case of the ordinary 
employee is as follows: 

(i) * * * the sum of (A) 40 percent 
of his average menthly remuneration, up to 
and including $75; plus (B) 10 percent of 
such average monthly remuneration exceed- 
ing $75 and up to an including $250, plus 
(C) 1 percent of the sum of (A) plus (B) 
multiplied by the number of years after 1936 
in each of which the compensation, wages, 
or both, paid to him will have been equal to 
$200 or more; if the basic amount, thus com- 
puted, is less than $10 it shall be increased 
to $10. 

15. RFTURNS OF COMPENSATION AND RECORDS OF 
THE BOARD, EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 1946 

Section 8 of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 is changed by section 214 of 
the amendments. The amendments 
contained in this section accomplish two 
things: First, they amend the provi- 
sions relating to reports of service and 
compensation, which employers must 
make to the Board, so as to change over 
from the earned to the paid basis. Sec- 
ondly, these amendments give conclu- 
sive effect to the Board’s records after 
a certain period. As a matter of practi- 
cal administration, of course, the Board 
cannot adjudicate cases from the origi- 
nal periodic reports made by employers; 
it is necessary to transcribe the informa- 
tion into individual cumulative accounts 
covering the record of a particular em- 
ployee over his whole period of service. 
When that transcription has been made 
the original reports become useless and 
should be discarded. But the Board has 
been hesitant to discard them since un- 
der the prior law the original reports 
rather than the transcription—which is 
annually checked with the employee—is 
authoritative. Under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, this same change 
‘was made as a part of the 1940 amend- 
ments. 


16. JUDICIAL REVIEW, EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 1946 


Section 10 of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 is amended by section 215 
of the amendments. -The amendments 
make the judicial review provisions con- 
tained in the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act applicable to Retirement 
Act cases. It is of importance to attain 
uniformity since very frequently, partic- 
ularly in coverage cases, the same issue 
must be decided under both acts and uni- 
form provisions will enable the Board to 
decide the issue in a single consolidated 
proceeding with a single court review. In 
view of the amendment to the judicial 
review provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, judicial review hereafter 
under the Railroad Retirement Act must 
be initiated in a circuit court of appeals 
or the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia rather than in the Federal 
district courts. 

17. REGISTRATION PERIOD, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 

1947 


SubSection 1 (h) of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act is amended 
by section 301 of the amendments, which 
changes the definition of “registration 
period” so as to cover also registration 
periods based on days of sickness. In 
other words, compensation may be paid 





for sickness as well as unemployment: 
however, days of unemployment and 
days of sickness may not be combined in 
the same registration period, but a reg. 
istration period based on days of sickness 
may be begun before a registration pe. 
riod based on days of unemployment has 
expired and vice versa. That is to say, 
an individual who has current a registra. 
tion period in which he has had, say, 4 
days of unemployment when he becomes 
sick can immediately begin a registra- 
tion period based on his sickness so that 
the pendency of one kind of registration 
period does not prevent the individual 
from having current a registration pe- 
riod of the other kind; but he cannot, of 
course, add the days of sickness to the 
days of unemployment or vice versa in 
determining the number of compensable 
days—that is, excess over 7 or 4, as the 
case may be—in a registration period, 
18, REMUNERATION, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1947 


Subsection 1 (j) of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act is amended 
by section 302 of the amendments for 
the purpose of excluding from remunera- 
tion, maternity anc sickness benefits 
paid under a nongovernmental plan. 
The significance of this provision is that 
an individual cannot be considered un- 
employed on any day with respect to 
which he receives remuneration; hence 
an individual who is not receiving pay 
but some form of private unemployment 
sickness or maternity insurance is not 
to be precluded from drawing unem- 
ployment insurance under the act. 


19. DAY OF SICKNESS, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1947 


Subsection 1 (k) of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act is amended 
by section 303 of the amendments by 
adding a definition of a day of sickness, 
which in the words of the statute is as 
follows: 

A day of sickness, with respect to any 
employee, means a calendar day on which 
because of any physical, mental, psycho- 
logical, or nervous injury, illness, sickness, 
or disease he is not able to work or which 
is included in a maternity period, and with 
respect to which (i) no remuneration is 
payable or accrues to him, and (ii) in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Board 
may prescribe, a statement of sickness if 
filed within such reasonable period, not in 
excess of 10 days, as the Board may prescribe. 


20, BENEFITS, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1947 


Subsection 1 (1) of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act is amended 
by section 304 of the amendments so as 
to include sickness benefits within the 
term “benefits.” 

This section of the amendments also 
describes the statement of sickness and 
statement of maternity sickness—that is, 
the certificate from a doctor—which is 
required to be filed with the Board to 
establish days of sickness or maternity 
periods. Ordinarily this will be the 
proof on which benefits are paid but the 
Board will have power to investigate fur- 
ther if it has reason to doubt the proof 
thus furnished. The statement of sick- 
ness with respect to sickness and mater- 
nity benefits corresponds to and serves 
the same function as registration at an 
employment office with respect to unem- 
ployment insurance, 








Finally, this section also defines 
“maternity period,” that is, the period 
before and after the birth of a child to 
a female employee for which period she 
receives maternity benefits. Payment 
will be made for 116 days. 

21. BENEFITS FOR DAYS OF SICKNESS, EFFECTIVE 
JULY 1, 1947-22. TWO NEW DAILY BENEFIT 
RATES, EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 1946—-23. BENEFIT 
YEAR FOR MATERNITY PAYMENTS, EFFECTIVE 
JULY 1, 1947 
Section 2 (a) of the Railroad Unem- 

ployment Insurance Act is amended by 
Section 305 of the amendments. This 
section amends the benefit-payment pro- 
visions so as to provide for payments 
with respect to days of sickness on the 
same basis as for days of unemployment; 
and add two new benefit rates, $4.50 
for employees having base year earnings 
between $2,000 and $2,499.S9, and $5 for 
employees with higher base year earn- 
ings. The section provides also that 
where a maternity period begins in one 
benefit year and extends over into an- 
other benefit year, payments are to con- 
tinue on the basis on which they started 
even though the daily benefit rate for a 
new period in the new benefit year might 
have been different; if, however, the em- 
ployee did not qualify in the benefit year 
in which the maternity period begins, 
and hence no payments have been begun, 
but the employee is qualified in the new 
benefit year, payments are begun, of 
course, as soon as the employee becomes 
entitled. An additional provision elim- 
inates possibility of combining days of 
sickness with days of unemployment for 
the purpose of paying benefits. 

24. EXTENSION OF DURATION OF BENEFITS, 

EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1946 

Section 2 (c) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is amended by 
section 206 of the amendments. This in- 
creases the maximum number of com- 
vensable days of unemployment in a 
benefit year from 100 to 130, and estab- 
lishes the same maximum for days of 
sickness. 

25. TECHNICAL CHANGES, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1947 


Subsection 2 (f) and section 3 of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
are amended by sections 307 and 308 of 
the amendments. Section 307 operates to 
prevent the payment of sickness bene- 
fits, or to recover them if paid, in cases 
where the employer pays remuneration 
for days otherwise days of sickness; and 
section 308 accomplishes the change 
over in crediting compensation for bene- 
fit purposes from a payable to a paid 
basis. 

26. DISQUALIFICATION PROVISIONS FOR SICKNESS 
BENEFITS, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1947 


Section 4 of the Railroad Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Act is amended by sec- ~ 


tions 309 and 310 of the amendments. 
These two sections merely rearrange and 
in part rephrase disqualifying conditions 
applicable to unemployment insurance so 
as to separate those which are applicable 
to sickness insurance from those ap- 
plicable only to unemployment insurance. 
The disqualifications which have ap- 
plication to sickness insurance are: 
Fraudulent claim of benefits, receipt of 
State sickness or unemployment insur- 
ance, retirement or other social-insur- 
ance benefits; and, in the case of train 
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and engine service employees, or em- 

ployees in similar services, the prior ac- 

cumulation of sufficient earnings to 

cover the period for which claim is made. 

27. PROCEDURE FOR APPEALS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 
EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 1946 

Section 5 of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act is amended by sec- 
tions 311-316 of the amendments. The 
prior law provided for administrative re- 
view of initially rejected claims by dis- 
trict boards. Such provision was made 
on the assumption that there might be 
a large volume of appeals. In fact, there 
have been practically no appeals, and the 
Board itself has handled the few that 
have been taken; consequently, the dis- 
trict boards have never functioned. The 
amendment eliminates the provision for 
district boards and authorizes the Board 
to establish such intermediate reviewing 
bodies as may be called for if the vol- 
ume of appeals should require any. 

In the past the Board was authorized 
to decide coverage cases in special pro- 
ceedings, determining simultaneously the 
liabilities of the employer for contribu- 
tions and the benefit rights of all em- 
ployees concerned. By conducting a 
single, thorough, consolidated proceed- 
ing, both efficiency of administration 
and most adequate protection of all 
rights are secured. However, that pro- 
cedure contemplated that whenever such 
an issue arose there would be pending 
benefit claims and that the employer 
would have refused to comply with the 
act. If there happened tu have been no 
persons unemployed at the moment and 
hence no current claiins pending, or if 
the employer complied with the act by 
paying the contributions but paid them 
under protest and claimed a refund, some 
doubt arose as to whether the Board had 
authority to proceed with a determina- 
tion. Under such circumstances the is- 
sue was just as muc) present, and it was 
just as important for the employer and 
employees to have the issue determined 
as though all the conditions which the 
statute contemplated were present— 
normally they are present, but occa- 
sionally they are not. This amendment 
will enable the Board to proceed to a 
determination whenever a coverage issue 
actually arises, regardless of the form in 
which it arises, and makes it clear that 
coverage issues are to be determined in 
proceedings in which all parties in inter- 
est have an opportunity to be heard. 

Another change made was to place 
initial review in the circuit courts of ap- 
peal or in the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia rather than in the 
district courts. 

28. EMPLOYERS’ RETURNS AND BOARD RECORDS 

FOR THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, 

EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 1946 


Section 6 of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act which provides for 
the filing with the Board of employers’ 
returns of compensation is amended by 
section 317 of the amendments. The 
purpose of this amendment is merely to 
change over compensation from a “pay- 
able” to a “paid” basis. 

29. PAYMENT OF CONTRIBUTIONS, 
JANUARY 1, 1947 

Section 8 of the Railroad Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Act is amended by sec- 


EFFECTIVE 


Re 
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tion 318 of the amendments. This makes 
precisely the same changes with respect 
to railroad unemployment insurance 
contributions by subordinate units of 
railway labor organizations (except that 
the 3 percent contribution rate remains 
the same) as are made by section 3 of 
the amendments with respect to assess- 
ing taxes under the Retirement Taxing 
Act. 

30. ENFORCEMENT OF SUBPENAS, EFFECTIVE JULY 

31, 1946 


Section 12 (b) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is amended by 
section 319 of the amendments and pro- 
vides for the Board to invoke the aid of 
the District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of Dlinois as 
well as the District Court for the District 
of Columbia in securing the attendance 
and evidence of witnesses, and for the 
orders, writs, and processes issued by 
such courts in such connection to run 
and be served anywhere in the United 
States. 

31. OTHER TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS, EFFECTIVE 
JULY 31, 1946 


Subsections (f) and (g) of section 12 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act are amended by sections 320 
and 321 of the amendments. These are 
merely technical changes required by 
the inclusion of provision for sickness 
benefits. 


32. PROCEDURE WITH RESPECT TO SICKNESS BENE- 
FITS, EFFECTIVE JULY 31, 1946 


Section 12 of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act is further amended 
by sections 322 and 323 of the amend- 
ments so as to authorize the Board to 
establish the procedures for the execu- 
tion and filing of statements of sickness. 
These statements are designed to fur- 
nish the initial proof of sickness and 
ordinarily would constitute the evidence 
upon which claims to sickness benefits 
would be paid. They would normally 
be executed by doctors licensed to prac- 
tice in the place where their profession 
is carried on or by officers or supervisory 
employees of hospitals, clinics, group 
health associations, or other similar or- 
ganizations whose qualification meets the 
standards to be prescribed by the Board. 
These statements of sickness, in their 
function of providing the initial proof 
of sickness, correspond to registration at 
an employment office with respect to un- 
employment benefits. 3By these amend- 
ments the Board would be authorized 
to require physical examination of any 
claimant in order to verify his claims of 
sickness. It is required that places of 
examination be reasonably convenient 
to the employee. 

Doctors in attendance upon employees 
claiming sickness benefits are required 
to make information regarding the ill- 
ness as treated available to the Board. 
A waiver of the doctor-patient privilege 
respecting such information is required, 
but the Board in turn is required to 
maintain it in confidence except as its 
revelation may be required in a court 
proceeding pertaining to sickness bene- 
fits. 

The Board is authorized to contract 
for and pay for physical examinations 
of claimants which it requires in accord- 
ance with the first paragraph of this 
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section. If the Board pays for such an 
examination and the employee bases his 
claim upon the examination provided by 
the Board a reasonable fee for the service 
is to be deducted from the benefits 
allowed. 

The fact that a third party may be 
liable to the employee for inflicting the 
Gissbility upon which a claim for sick- 
ness benefits is predicated does not affect 
the validity of the claim for benefits, but 
the Board is entitled to reimbursement 
from any payment in discharge of such 
liability to the extent of the sickness 
benefits paid under these circumstances, 
and upon notice to the person liable ob- 
tains a lien securing its right of reim- 
bursement. 

The Board is authorized after hearing 
to disqualify persons from executing 
sickness statements on grounds of 
solicitation, falsification of statement, 
refusal to give information to the Board, 
and malpractice or other professional 
misconduct. 

The Board is authorized to carry on 
investigation and research in connection 
with the sickness-benefit program. In- 
evitably the operation of a_ sickness- 
benefit program will place in the hands 
of the Board a great deal of informa- 
tion and statistics regarding the in- 
cidence and effects of disabilities which 
should be of great value to the Govern- 
ment in determining future policy with 
respect to sickness and disability. But 
that information cannot be utilized un- 
less it is properly processed and corre- 
lated to other information so that its 
significance may appear. 

33. EXCLUSIVENESS OF PROVISIONS, EFFECTIVE 
JULY 31, 1946 

Subsection 13 (b) of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act is amended 
by section 324 of the amendments. Sec- 
tion 13 (b) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act preempts to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the field of railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance so as to exclude State 
unemployment compensation laws from 
the field and thus to protect employers 
from double liability. The amendments 
extend that preemption to the sickness 
provisions. 

34. EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sections 401-403 of the amendments 
provide the effective dates for the several 
provisions of the amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement, Unemployment In- 
surance, and Retirement Taxing Acts. 
The effect of these sections is as follows: 

Section 1 of the amendments, clarify- 
ing and amending the definition of em- 
ployee, is effective July 31,1946. See item 
1 of this analysis. 

Section 2, changing the base of com- 
pensation from earned by, to paid to, and 
clarifying pay for time lost, is effective 
July 31, 1946. See item 2 of this analysis. 

Section 3 provides for the payment of 
taxes by each side of 534 percent of pay 
in 1947-48; 6 percent in 1949-51; and 
614 percent thereafter. Employee rep- 
resentatives pay twice that amount on 
the same date. See item 3 of this analy- 
sis. 

Section 201, defining employment re- 
lation, becomes effective July 31, 1946. 
See item 4 of this analysis. 


Section 202, which credits services be- 
fore January 1937, rendered to a non- 
employer in operations involving the 
use of standard railroad equipment if 
such operations were conducted by a cov- 
ered employer on the enactment date and 
restricts the creditability of a fraction of 
a year of service to cases where the total 
service is not less than 54 months, is ef- 
fective July 31, 1946. See items 5 and 6 
of this analysis. 

Section 203 defines current connection 
with the railroad industry and is effective 
on January 1,.1947. See item 7 of this 
analysis. 

Section 204 defines quarter and calen- 
dar quarter and is effective July 31, 1946. 

Section 205 deals with the new dis- 
ability provisions, and awards full an- 
nuities to women who have attained age 
60 and completed 30 years of service. 
This section is effective January 1, 1947. 
See item 8 of this analysis. 

Section 206 changes certain section 
references and is effective on January 1, 
1947, 

Section 207 makes service creditable to 
the end of the calendar year, rather than 
to the end of the month, in which age 
65 is attained, and is effective on January 
1, 1947. See item 9 of this analysis. 

Section 208 changes the compensation 
base for determining monthly compen- 
sation from remuneration earned to re- 
muneration paid and is effective July 31, 
1946. See item 10 of this analysis. 

Section 209 provides a basis for prior 
service credits for redcaps and is effec- 
tive July 31, 1946. See item 10 of this 
analysis. 

Section 210 provides the new mini- 
mum benefits and is effective on Janu- 
ary 1,1947. See item 11 of this analysis. 

Section 211 makes new provisions for 
the payment of accrued annuities and is 
effective on January 1, 1947. See item 
12 of this analysis. 

Section 212 repeals the joint and sur- 
vivor election provisions, renumbers cer- 
tain sections, and is effective July 31, 
1946. See item 13 of this analysis. 

Section 213 is the new survivor benefit 
section and is effective on January 1, 
1947. See item 14 of this analysis. 

Section 214 makes conclusive the 
Board’s records rather than the employ- 
er’s returns and is effective July 31, 1946. 
See item 15 of this analysis. 

Section 215 provides for the Retire- 
ment Act the same judicial review pro- 
visions as are provided for the Railroad 
Unemployment Act, and is effective July 
31, 1946. See item 16 of this analysis. 

Sections 301-310 deal with the un- 
employment insurance amendments and 
are effective on July 1, 1947, except that 
the increases above the former maxi- 
mum rate will be effective July 31, 1946 
and the increase in duration—from 100 
to 130 days—became effective on July 1, 
1946. See items 16-26 of this analysis. 

Sections 311-316 provide referees and 
other reviewing bodies in the place of 
district boards for appeals under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and provide for initial review of Board 
decisions by circuit courts of appeals in- 
stead of district courts, and are effective 
July 31, 1946. See item 27 of this 
analysis. 
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Section 317 changes the compensation 
base from payable to paid for the filing 
of employer reports under the unemploy- 
ment insurance act, and is effective July 
31, 1946. See item 28 of this analysis. 

Section 318 changes the contribution 
base from payable to paid for the pur- 
pose of unemployment contributions, 
and is effective on January 1, 1947. See 
item 29 of this analysis. 

Section 319, authorizing the Board to 
invoke the aid of United States District 
Court of the Northern District of Illinois 
in securing the attendance of witnesses 
and evidence, is effective July 31, 1946, 
See item 30 of this analysis. 


Sections 320-321 make technical 


changes reguired by the inclusion of 
sickness benefits and are effective July 
31, 1946. See item 31 of this analysis. 
Sections 322-323 provide for the es- 
tablishment of procedures with respect 
to sickness benefits and are effective 
See item 32 of this 


July 31, 1946. 
analysis. 
Section 324 preempts to the Federal 
Government the field of railroad sick- 
ness benefits under the new act the same 
as is now provided for railroad unem- 
ployment benefits, and is effective July 
31, 1946. See item 33 of this analysis. 
For the effect that the amendments 
will have on existing benefits, see the 
following items 35-39. 
35. NO RETROACTIVE ACCRUAL RIGHTS, SECTION 
404 OF THE AMENDMENTS 
It is provided in section 404 of the 
amendments that in general, annuities 
in force upon the approval of the amend- 
ments will be left undisturbed, and with 
respect to pending applications there will 
be no retroactive accrual of rights al- 
though, as indicated below, increases 
may be provided as of the effective date 
of the applicable amendments. Further, 
the counting of credit for prior service 
would depend on whether the applicant 
was entitled to such credit under the 
new amendments. 
36. EFFECT OF EXISTING ELECTIONS OF JOINT AND 
SURVIVOR ANNUITIES, SECTION 405 OF THE 
AMENDMENTS 


Although the provision for joint and 
survivor annuity elections is repealed by 
the amendments, such elections hereto- 
fore made will be given effect with re- 
spect to annuities accruing before Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, except that revocation is 
permissible if no award is made before 
passage of the amendments. Also other 
persons who have made joint and sur- 
vivor elections but whose annuities do 
not accrue before January 1, 1947, are 
permitted to retain those elections in 
effect by reaffirmation before January 1, 
1948. 

37. OLD-TYPE DEATH BENEFITS, SECTION 406 OF 
THE AMENDMENTS 


Lump-sum death benefits, under the 
1937 Retirement Act and the death bene- 
fits payable in the cases still governed by 
the 1935 act—that is, persons who had 
retired and become eligible for annuities 
before the 1937 act was passed—will be 
paid only with respect to deaths occur- 
ring before January 1, 1947, as of which 
time the new survivor benefits become 
effective. 
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38. INCREASES IN EXISTING ANNUITIES, SECTION 
407 OF THE AMENDMENTS 


Increases in annuities now in effect 
may be granted only in the following 
cases: First, persons previously award- 
ed annuities who did not receive credit 
for prior service because they lacked an 
employment relation under the prior law 
but would have an employment relation 
under the amendments and persons who 
may be given credit under the amend- 
ment for prior service to a nonemployer, 
will have their annuities increased effec- 
tive August 1, 1946; and, second, persons 
whose annuities would be increased by 
reasons of the change in the disability 
provisions and persons who would bene- 
fit by the new minimum annuity provi- 
sions will be given the benefit of the new 
amendments as of January 1, 1947. 
These increases Will be granted without 
the filing of new applications. For the 
purpose of the increases, a current con- 
nection with the railroad industry is pre- 
sumed if the annuity previously awarded 
was based on 5 years or more of railroad 
service. In case the annuities affected 
are in joint and survivor form the in- 
crease generally will be similarly treated. 
39. REDUCTIONS FROM AGE ANNUITIES BY REASON 


OF RECOVERY FROM DISABILITY, SECTION 408 OF 
THE AMENDMENTS 


Prior to the amendment the law pro- 
vided that if a disability annuity was 
awarded and there was a subsequent re- 
covery from disability before age 65, any 
future age annuity to which che individ- 
ual became entitled was to be reduced to 
compensate actuarily for the payments 
made under the previously awarded dis- 
ability annuity. The provision for reduc- 
tion is superseded in section 205 of the 
amendments. Section 408 makes it clear 
that there are to be no reductions of this 
character after the amendments become 
effective. 
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Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I offer for inser- 
tion in the Pecorp a speech prepared by 
me for delivery in my district on Victory 
Day: 


This is the day when all the pecple of the 
United States, in fact all the people of the 
world, celebrate the triumph of democracy 
over the evil armies of fascism. Victory Day 
has deep meaning for all of us but this day 
belongs to those who secured the victory, 
the men and women who fought our battles 
for us in Europe and Asia and Africa and on 
the bloody sands of the Pacific Islands, 
There is no way we can ever repay our debt 
to them. There is no tribute great enough 
to express our pride in the job they did nor 
our gratitude for the sacrifices they made. 

More than 25 years ago I took part in an 
occasion very similar to this. It was a home- 
coming celebration for the veterans of World 
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War I. I was a veteran of that war and I 
helped plan the welcome for my fellow vet- 
erans in Wakefield where I then lived. Then, 
Just as today, the people who stayed at home, 
dedicated themselves to trying to make the 
veterans understand that their own, their 
neighbors, were proud of them and were 
grateful and understanding of the sacrifices 
they made. 

No one wants to mar a day of happy cele- 
bration with too much solemnity or dark 
prediction of things to come. Eut, if this 
victory day is not to become a mocking 
memory for many of the veterans of World 
War II, we must remember that the real test 
of this country’s gratitude to its former 
soldiers, sailors, and marines will be met in 
the years ahead. 

While the battles still raged the national 
motto was “Everything for the boys.” That 
feeling—that nothing is too good for the 
veteran—was I believe, a genuine one, grow- 
ing out of a real sense of national gratitude 
and responsibility. 

Unfortunately, all too many of the veterans 
are beginning to realize that there is a wide 
disparity between promise and performance 
wher it comes to really doing something for 


the boys. Many of them are asking: Is this 
the world I fought for? Is this what peace 
means? 


Yes, we should celebrate our victory, but 
we have not yet earned the right to celebrate 
the peace. We have not proved that as a 
nation we are worthy of our heroes. 

Most veterans and servicemen do not feel 
that the country owes them a living. What 
they want, what they feel is their right, is 
what all of us want—a job, a home, security 
for his family. These are the simple wants 
which every veteran must have satisfied be- 
fore we can celebrate peace—before the vet- 
eran Will say “This is the world I fought for.” 

Our veteran population is a very sizable 
proportion of the national community. It is 
not a special interest group, or a political 
minority. The veteran’s interests are served, 
not by recognizing his special status, but by 
recognizing the identity of his interests with 
the national interest. 

It is not enough for us to be grateful for 
a job well done. Gratitude is small comfort 
to the man who can’t get married because 
he can’t find a home for his bride or to the 
Boy who can’t go to college because there 
isn’t space or equipment enough to take care 
of him. 

The loud promises of reward for war serv- 
ice, the much-publicized GI bill of rights, 
the sentimentalizing of war heroes—all these 
have held out to the returning servicemen a 
promise of a better and richer life after he 
gets home again. Now millions cf them are 
home again. Many of them have found a 
better and richer life. But to other millions, 
the return to civilian life has meant only 
disillusionment and despair. 

I have received hundreds of letters from 
veterans and from servicemen who soon will 
be veterans. I think I know from these let- 
ters and from conversations with boys from 
home who have visited me in Washington— 
I know what their aspirations are and I know 
too what their gripes are. 

Many of the men in service had an idealized 
concept of what their rights under the GI 
bill were. Ill-advised and uninformed propa- 
ganda—some of it official—had led them to 
believe that they would have no worries when 
they got out of the Army or the Navy. Of 
course, that is not so. No one has, nor no 
one ever will, create for any man, veteran or 
not, a world without worries. 

The purpose of the GI bill is a simple, and 
a good one. Its objective is to restore the 
veteran to a position in civilian life com- 
parable to what he would have had had he 
not been drafted or enlisted. Actvally, that 
is all that most veterans want. A chance 
to take up his life where he left off when he 
put on a uniform. 
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When Congress first adopted the GI bill, 
it was hailed as the complete answer to the 
“veteran problem.” It does have many ex- 
cellent, features and does try to meet the 
needs of the ex-servicemen. But, in prac- 
tice, the men subject to its provisions have 
found it very inadequate protection against 
the pitfalls of civilian life. 

Most of the provisions of the bill are good-— 
the educational benefits, the unemployment 
insurance, the loam provisicns, and so fort’. 
They are good so far as they go, and they do 
provide reasonable protection for most vet- 
erans. 

In the last session of Congress, we liber- 
alized many of the provisions of the GI bill 
but, in my mind, we did not go far enough, 
I certainly do not subscribe to the theory 
that unstinting economic aid should be 
given the veteran without regard to the cost 
to the public. That is a popular political 
position of some of my colleagues—but I 
know that the veterans themselves do not 
want just a generous hand-out from the 
Government. However, I do feel that when 
Congress liberalized the benefits under the 
bill, it should have been done with an eye 
to the changes in the cost of living. As it 
is now, the veteran student, or the unem- 
ployed veteran, has tough going trying to 
make ends meet on his Government check. 

Many young men, interested in setting up 
a business for themselves, have complained 
bitterly to me that the so-called loan provi- 
sions of the GI bill are worse than useless to 
them. And it is true, the ordinary veteran 
cannot qualify for a loan under the bill. 
He has neither sufficient security nor busi- 
ness background to become what a banker 
could accept as a good risk. 

I have proposed, and many Congressmen 
and Government officials agree, that loans for 
business purposes to veterans be made di- 
rectly to the veteran by the Government, 
without going through a middleman banker. 
Already existing agencies—the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation—could provide 
this service, and I do not feel that the Gov- 
ernment would be making a bad investment 
or a poor loan in assisting its veterans to get 
started in business. 

The real cause of bitterness among vet- 
rans, however, does not stem from any 
failure or inadequacy of the GI bill of rights. 
As I have said, what the veteran wants is to 
pick up where he left off and get on with his 
life. What he does not realize, though, un- 
til he is out of uniform, is that he cannot 
pick up where he left off. Trs war has 
changed life even back in his home town. 
His difficulty comes in making the adjust- 
ment to the changes brought about by the 
war while he was away. Materials are 
scarce. He cannot build a house, or open 
up the store he wanted. Everything is high 
priced. His discharge pay isn’t going to go 
as far as he thought. 

More than any other single thing that 
really gripes the veteran, is his inability to 
find a place to live. He looks around him 
and sees construction on race tracks, dance 
halls, or hot dog stands—but no place for 
him to live, and no lumber or nails or tile 
to build a place. 

The priority which veterans holc for hous- 
ing has become almost meaningless—and 
no one knows it better than the veteran. I 
have heard of one housing official in Wash- 
ington refer to a veterans HH priority as 
“only a hunting license and by no means a 
buck in the bag.” 

No new legislation is needed to correct this 
situation. Even with the best legislation in 
the world, and the best administration of 
that legislation, you cannot create building 
materials where they don’t exist. What can 
be done, and what should be done now, is 
enforcement of the veterans’ priority by the 
Civilian Production Administration which 
has been so lavish in priorities for unessen- 
tial commercial building. 
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Of course, the veteran is resentful of what 
he knows to be flagrant violation of the 
intent—if not the letter—of the law which 
was enacted to protect his interests. His 
right to a home must be protected against 
the interests which see big and immediate 
profit in’ commercial building and none in 
a four or five thousand dollar bungalow for a 
veteran. 

Most of the men who have come back 
from the battles have not come home to 
large incomes. They have come home to 
jobs in industry, in the mines, or store. Or 
they have gone back to their farm. The 
veteran is a cross section of America. Like 
most Americans he lives on what he earns, 
and like most Americans today, he is find- 
ing out that what he earns is becoming less 
and less because living costs more and more. 
Next to the housing shortage, this is the 
most resented factor in civilian life—the 
high cost of living, the effort to make $2 
do what #1 did before. Yov will find very 
few ordinary ex-GI’s who joined in the 
clamor to kill the OPA. The soldier turned 
consumer and worker was one of the most 
potent factors in the fight to retain what we 
do have left of price control. 

As the ranks of veterans swell with the 
still returning soldiers, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that veteran legislation alone is 
not going to be the answer to their needs. 
There are very many real and difficult indi- 
vidual problems for the ex-servicemen, but 
the one overriding problem of the veteran is 
the same as the problem of the whole-com- 
munity. That is how to create a democratic, 
prosperous America in a world organized 
against war. 

That is our national responsibility to the 
men who made this Victory Day possible. 

During the years of the war, the people of 
this country, soldier and civilian alike, proved 
themselves capable of heroic sacrifice, of self- 
less devotion to a great cause. It will take 
sacrifice and herOism, without benefit of fan- 
fare or acclaim, to create for ourselves and 
the veterans the kind of world they fought 
for. 

I said that this day—Victory Day—belongs 
to the veteran. The world of tomorrow be- 
longs to him too. He can create it with our 
help. 

The soldier and sailor and the men of the 
Marine Corps learned in the tough bitter 
school of war that no man, no group can 
stand alone. Now they are bringing that 
lesson home to the peace. The veteran 
knows that his job is not safe when other 
men are without jobs. He is learning that 
his security is part of the security of the 
whole community. He knows that he can- 
not benefit, in the long run, at the expense 
of the rest of us. He doesn’t want a Gov- 
ernment hand-out or retirement to an old 
soldiers home. He wants what he fought 
for, peace and prosperity for himself and 
his children. It is a challenge to the rest of 
us to see that this goal is attained. 





The Next and Effective Step in Complet- 
ing Congressional Reorganization 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
gressional reorganization bill, after a 
long and rough journey through con- 
gressional halls, committee rooms, and 
legislative chambers is finally on its way 
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to the White House, where the Presi- 
dent’s imprimatur will make it the law. 

I am the first to concede that the bill 
has much merit and due credit must be 
given the authors—Monroney and LA 
FoLLeTTe. However, I am not convinced 
that the bill will do all that is claimed 
for it by its proponents and enthusiastic 
supporters. The reason is obvious, the 
bill does not go far enough, does not go 
to the seat of trouble. In fact, it over- 
looks and ignores one of the principal, 
if not the main, cause for legislative 
delays. 

I refer to the startling fact that the 
reorganization fails to eliminate the im- 
portant Appropriations Committees. As 
a Member of the House, I want to deal 
with our own Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and let me say with all due def- 
erence, Mr. Speaker, this committee 
composed as it is of some of the most 
experienced and able Members of the 
House has performed its functions, and 
duties most efficiently, expeditiously, and 
patriotically and I could not find fault 
with any single individual member of 
this great committee. There is not a 
harder working committee in the House 
but its labors are largely duplications of 
the performance of legislative commit- 
tees. It is the system that I find fault 
with and which I believe ought to ke 
eliminated. If I had my way and per- 
haps in the future I shall propose that 
further reorganization of both Houses 
should be extended by the abolishment 
of the Appropriations Committees, the 
reassignment of its members, and the re- 
investiture of their functions, privileges, 
and prerogatives in the reorganized leg- 
islative committees. I have discussed 
that matter with my colleague from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. MonroNnEyY] long before the 
bill was reported and I had similar dis- 
cussions with many Members of this 
House but because of the stress of official 
duties and my own committee work, I 
was unable to take the time to appear 
before the Special Joint Committee for 
the Reorganization of Congress. The 
reorganization of both Houses as pro- 
vided in the bill which was just passed 
will not save very much, if any, legisla- 
tivetime. It will not reduce the volume 
of hearings or the number of joint con- 
ferences between the two bodies, nor 
will it in any other way, as far as I can 
see, materially increase efficiency or re- 
duce the length of sessions. The num- 
ber of bills introduced and subject to 
consideration certainly will not be re- 
duced by the reorganization. No consid- 
eration is here given to the procedure 
requiring legislative rules which means 
more time consumed. 

There will be as many departmental 
bills and bills affecting the general wel- 
fare as there have ever been and if there 
are two or more of an urgent nature re- 
ferred to a given reorganized committee, 
it is evident that subcommittees will have 
to be appointed and charged with the 
responsibility of conducting hearings. 
After repcvting the bill to the full com- 
mittee, in all likelihood, the piloting of 
the bill through the House and through 
conferences will have to be directed by 
this same subcommittee and certain 








members designated as conferees, should 
there be disagreement between the two 
Houses. If the bill carries an authoriza- 
tion of expenditure of public moneys, ob- 
viously the next step in the fulfillment of 
the objective will be the function of the 
Appropriations Committee and, as is the 
practice today, the matter will inevitably 
be considered by a small subcomnittee. 
Thus, if a bill should originate in the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the ap- 
propriation will subsequently be provided 
with funds through the action of the 
Subcommittee on Treasury and Post Of. 
fice of the Appropriations Committee. 
If a bill should emanate from the Judici- 
ary Committee, the fiscal features of the 
bill will be attended to by the Subcom- 
mittee on State, Justice, and Commerce 
of the Appropriations Committee. In 
the matter of legislation and authoriza- 
tion the Committee on Ways and Means, 
like any other legislative committee, will 
have to continue hearings and follow all 
prescribed rules of procedure. The same 
will occur in a corresponding legislative 
committee in the Senate, in this instance 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

If, after a given bill passes both 
Houses, there are any disagreements, 
House and Senate conferees will be ap- 
pointed in the usual manner to iron out 
the differences and the bill will again 
be brought back for final approval to 
the respective Chambers. The same pat- 
tern and the same procedure will be car- 
ried out as regards other committees and 
their actions. Thus far, there will only 
be an authorization for the expenditure 
of public moneys within certain limita- 
tions but no appropriation. After an- 
other and long rigmarole of hearings, 
and these will occur in both Houses, 
and the same parade of busy and fre- 
quently overburdened Cabinet mem- 
bers, department heads, and executives, 
followed by a string of lesser witnesses 
and some of no importance at all, the 
particular subcommittee on appropria- 
tions will, after another internal step, 
report to the House the appropriation 
bill in connection with the legislative bill 
which originated in the Committee on 
Ways and Means. When this bill is 
piloted through the House by a five-man 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, we 
again will be faced with the whole gamut 
of ironing out differences between the 
two Houses, actions on conference re- 
ports at both ends of the Capitol, and 
an interminable amount of useful time 
being spent in a practice that has no sub- 
stance in fact for its existence. 

The short cut and the method of sav- 
ing time could be had by the simple and 
single method of having the appropria- 
tion made by initiated action in the 
legislative committee. 

I believe it is generally conceded that 
there will be very little, if any, time saved 
by reshuffling and consolidation of com- 
mittees, but I believe it will be admitted 
at the same time that all of the time or 
nearly all which is used by the Appro- 
priations Committee could be saved if 
the responsible legislative committee, 
having the original jurisdiction, could 
consider the amount of the appropria- 
tion and wherever practical to make it 





at one and the same time. Some adjust- 
ments of practice and routine may be 
necessary by such a move but they can 
be worked out satisfactorily by the same 
committee which brought in the congres- 
sional reorganization bill and they can 
offer an assurance both to the Congress 
and to the Nation that much time will 
be saved in the consideration of bills and 
in making appropriations and that such 
action on the part of the legislative ap- 
propriating committee will be not only 
more speedy but, I have reasons to be- 
lieve, more efficient, economical, and 
effective. 

I cite the illustration that we of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, working 
with the Treasury Department every day 
and with the War Department in such 
matters as amortization and of renego- 
tiation and operating as a full committee 
of 25 members over a period of many 
years, know as much if not more of their 
needs than do the 5 members of the Sub- 
committee on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. That is not imagination or 
self-centered egotism. It is a matter of 
fact, a reasonable deduction. It is not 
only sound but it is absolutely true. 
How many times has it happened that 
what was intended by the full legislative 
committee after due consideration was 
later nullified by a 5-man subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and it is not my intention, Mr. Speaker, 
to cast any reflections on the members of 
the Appropriations Committee or any 
subcommittee thereof. Such actions are 
due to overlapping, duplication, and fre- 
quently because of misunderstanding, or 
even contrary advice which is given the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations in order 
to circumvent the positive action and the 
authority of the legis!ative committee. 

I have one example in mind affecting 
the Customs Division of the Treasury 
Department which, if it had not been by 
sheer accident of detection by me, would 
have nullified a positive action of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. How 
many similar instances occur not even 
the record would show because of skill- 
ful concealment on the part of those who 
might deliberately mislead a committee, 
or which might happen accidentally. 
Therefore, I say in conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, that if we are to carry the re- 
organization to its final and efficient con- 
clusion, the membership of the distin- 
guished and important, yes, and power- 
ful Committee on Appropriations should 
be distributed and incorporated among 
the various legislative committees of the 
House and, if necessary, such legislative 
committees might create their own Sub- 
committees on Appropriations. These 
subcommittees could well consist of five 
or seven of the ranking members of each 
committee. The action on appropria- 
tions would be simultaneous, economical, 
direct, and effective. It wo".J, moreover, 
save the time of two committees in the 
House, two committees in the Senate, the 
precious time of cabinet members, de- 
partment heads, of experts, and other 
witnesses of the general public. One 
appearance would be made before the 
authorized committee in the House and 
one in the Senate. There would be one 
conference between the two Houses in 
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case of disagreement. House action and 
Senate action on appropriations and the 
waste of time on appropriations confer- 
ence reports would be eliminated and 
the useless waste of precious time in 
what is known as general debate on ap- 
propriations bills could and would be 
abolished once and for all. 

The distinguished member of the 
minority, my good friend, Dr. Eaton, of 
New Jersey, expressed himself in accord 
with my feelings in the matter when he 
complained of having to talk to empty 
seats within this Chamber in what we 
term “general debate.” He said, as a min- 
ister of the gospel, he had to talk to 
empty seats in his church at times, but 
that he was more often compelled to do 
so here. This practice could well be 
abolished even without reorganization, 
but it would be certain to go after a sound 
and careful solution of this joint juris- 
diction problem between legislative and 
appropriations committees. I realize 
that it may not be the most popular 
thing to initiate and advocate a move of 
this kind but if it is efficiency which is 
desired and the saving of time that we 
hope to accomplish, this, in my estima- 
tion, is the one and, I dare say, most im- 
portant step which we must make. 

The question of the change may in- 
volve the Bureau of the Budget and the 
legislation on appropriations relating 
thereto may require considerable thought 
with some adjustment, and the pos- 
sible institution of new practices, but 
these are not, in themselves, insurmount- 
able or even important. The reorgani- 
zation bill, as I understand it, now pro- 
vides for a sort of budgetary committee 
composed of members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Since we are 
to have a sort of fiscal or budgetary com- 
mittee of our own, I cannot see why the 
plan I propose and which would elimi- 
nate the Appropriations Committee need 
in any way conflict with the present 
budget system, but even if it does, Mr. 
Speaker, the change can be made to 
dovetail and function efficiently, posi- 
tively, and promptly. 

If the press and the public will give 
to this essential proposal the same sus- 
tained and enthusiastic support given 
the initial reorganization proposal, it 
should become a part of the plan early 
in the eightieth session of Congress. 





Veterans’ Affairs 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including, 
first, a letter from General Bradley, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs; second, 
a statement of General Bradley on re- 
cent legislation, including legal safe- 
guards pertaining to training on the job; 
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third, a summary of activities of the 
Veterans’ Administration as of July 31, 
1945; and fourth, a brief digest of the 
laws directly or indirectly affecting vet- 
erans and their dependents enacted dur- 
ing the Seventy-ninth Congress, prac- 
tically all of which were handled by the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation of which I am chairman, 


LETTER FROM CGENERAL BRADLEY 


The letter from General Bradley reads 
as foliows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN, 

Chairman, Committtee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RANKIN: As my first year as 
Administrator draws to a close, and I con- 
sider the relationship during that time 
between the Veterans’ Administration and 
Congress, there comes to mind your sympa- 
thetic and helpful approach to our problems. 

The Veterans’ Administration found it 
necessary to recommend enactment of nu- 
merous legislative proposals to the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. The understanding con- 
sideration given these proposals by you and 
the members of your committee was re- 
sponsible for bringing their merit to the 
attention of the Congress, resulting in favor- 
able action in almost every case. Permit me 
to take this means of expressing our sincere 
appreciation to you and the other members 
of the committee. 

I hope that the coming months will afford 
you well-earned rest and recreation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar N. BRADLEY, 
General, United States Army, 
Administrator. 


GENERAL BRADLEY’S STATEMENT ON VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS—-RADIO ADDRESS 


The statement by General Bradley 
reads as follows: 


Within the last few days, the President 
signed several new acts vitally affecting vet- 
erans, their families, and the rest of the Na- 
tion. These acts were passed by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress in the closing days of its 
session. 

As Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, I 
have two major duties: First, to inform 
veterans on benefits to which they are en- 
titled; second, to see that they get those 
benefits in time to solve their principal 
problems of adjustment. This was the in- 
tent of Congress. It is the intent of tax- 
payers who will pay the bill to get our 
veterans off to a solid peacetime start. 

Because these new laws are important to 
the future of more than 13,000,000 veterans 
of World War II, some 4,000,000 veterans of 
earlier wars, to say nothing of their de- 
pendents, I welcomed this chance to ex- 
plain them. 

Congress may seem far off to the average 
veteran in his home town. But what Con- 
gress dezs comes home to him in benefits 
and in costs. 

Some of these laws will cost money; others 
will eventually save money. Each is de- 
signed to help the veteran by helping him 
to help the country as a wage-carning citi- 
zen and taxpayer. 

Intelligent veterans’ laws are aimed toward 
helping the veteran become a more produc- 
tive citizen. He can contribute to the en- 
richment of his community; ultimately to 
the welfare of his Nation. 

These were methods the American people 
chose to help reconvert our vast resources of 
manpower. They can assure our country of 
& more abundant, more comfortable life. 
These laws point the way for veterans to 
overcome the handicaps of time, health, 
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skills, and opportunities lost because of their 
war service. 

Now let us take up these new laws: 

GI insurance promises the veteran his best 
chance for an honest bargain today. It offers 
his family low-cost security as safe as the 
Government itself. All this was available in 
the wartime insurance he carried while still 
on active duty. It is available—with many 
new features added—to him as a veteran 
today. 

These features were provided in a bill 
signed by the President last week. 7 

As you know National Service Life In- 
surance was created to protect the families 
of soldiers and sailors in war. 

One of the most unusual stories of the 
war came out of Corregidor in the spring 
of 1942. In those last tragic days, the 
thoughts of our 35,000 American and Filipino 
troops turned from escape and survival to 
concern for their wives, parents, and chil- 
dren when they failed to return. In the 
middle of heavy fighting they took time out 
to sign up for GI insurance or to increase 
what they already had to the maximum of 
$10,000. 

Col. Royal G. Jenks, the island’s finance 
officer, made special arrangements with the 
War Department and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration by radio. Red tape was thrown 
away. Insurance applications took priority 
over everything and thousands were sent out 
by radic. Meanwhile, scraps of paper were 
used to authorize pay-roll deductions. 
These records in several large wooden boxes 
left in a submarine, the last boat to leave 
the Philippines. Colonel Jenks brought 
them to Washington. They served the pur- 
pose. Those thousands of families were pro- 
tected as the beleaguered troops wished. 

With the shooting over, the danger to 
veterans is less But as they grow older, as 
their families grow larger, the need for in- 
surance is greater. 

I am not an insurance salesman. But I 
do not want to see veterans let a good thing 
go. The law last week makes GI insurance 
more nearly like a commercial policy than 
anything we have had before. It is suited 
to the peacetime need of veterans. It offers 
endowment policies that will enable vet- 
erans to save for their old age or their chil- 
dren’s education. There are no restrictions 
on who the beneficiary may be. In the 
event of death, payments may be made in 
monthly installments ranging from 36 
months to lifetime incomes. Or if the vet- 
eran wishes, they can be made in one lump 
sum. However, the method of payment of 
insurance now being paid to beneficiaries 
cannot be changed. 

Some 10,000,000 veterans have let their 
policies lapse. They can be easily rein- 
stated. It requires the payment of only 2 
months’ premiums. No examination is nec- 
essary if the veteran’s physical condition is 
unchanged. Your nearest VA office can fill 
you in on details. 

To veterans now holding. their wartime 
policies, I might pass along this word: Don’t 
convert to permanent Government insur- 
ance until you’re sure you know exactly 
what you want, need, and can afford. You 
have several years in which to convert it. 
The main thing to remember is to keep your 
policy in force. 

Incidentally, when you write to us on your 
insurance or when you send in your prem- 
iums—remember there are many millions 
like you. Send your full name, address and 
claim er insurance numbers so we can 
handle your record quickly. We have more 
Johnsons than there were American soldiers 
in the Normandy D-day assault. More 
Browns than there are people in the whole 
State of Nevada. 
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Another measure passed this week will 
make things better for the qua.ter of a 
million patients that pass through our hos- 
pitals each year. 

It is a move we started 1 year ago to give 
sick and wounded veterans good canteen 
service. 

Congress has given us $4,000,009 in a re- 
volving fund to set up hospital canteens. 
The cash is an investment in ice cream 
fountains, stock, and other purchases of 
veterans. Canteens will pay their own way. 

They replace the old system of concessions. 
Patients will purchase better thirgs at lower 
prices. Profits will revert to them in the 
form of better service, rather than to the con- 
cessionaire. 

We feel they will make the life of our 
patients more pleasant. They will give them 
PX’s they can call their own as in the Army 
or Navy. 

Veterans who lost their legs in World War IT 
will soon have their own cars in which to get 
around. 

The President this week signed a bill au- 
thorizing the Veterans’ Administration to pay 
for $30,000,000 worth of cars for amputees. 
They will go to veterans who lost one or both 
legs at or above the ankle. They will likewise 
go to veterans who have lost the use of one 
or both their legs. 

I know of several legless veterans driving 
their own cars today. One of them, Wil- 
liam F. O’Hara, works for us in Scranton. 
When he was lost in the Arctic for 88 days, 
both O’Hara’s legs were frozen. He now 
drives better than I do. 

Few disabled veterans can afford new Cars. 
Under this law, they will be allowed up to 
$1,600 each for any car and special equip- 
ment they may choose to get. 

We're now working out the procedures to 
get these new cars. They should be ready 
shortly and veterans will be advised exactly 
how they shouid proceed. 

Properly equipped a legless driver is as saf2 
as any other on the road. This is one of the 
things that amputees can do as well as able- 
bodied persons. Cars will widen their 
chances, solve the problem of transportation 
to and from their jobs. 

Increased costs of living have forced up 
our pension rates. 

Congress this week passed and the Presi- 
dent signed a law increasing pensions by an 
over-all 20 percent. The increased rates will 
mean more money for 2,250,000 veterans and 
their dependents drawing monthly pay- 
ments from the VA. 

Still another pension faw will permit_pa- 
tients in hospitals even when they have no 
dependents to draw their full pensions. 
Formerly their rates were cut to $20 or even 
to $8 in some cases at the time of admittance 
when they had no dependents. 

If they are patients more than 6 months 
at a time, we may hold a part of their pen- 
sions. This will be returned to them in 
lump sums at the time of their discharge. 

These increases are automatic. 

Veterans need not write us on them. In 
fact, 2,500,000 letters would probably slow 
us up. 

The increases will show up in checks on 
October 1. 

Several million letters on pensions if added 
to the millions we get each month will only 
clog the works. Veterans will help us and 
help themselves by waiting until Octover 1 
for this pension increase. 

I have time now for just one more law. 
This is one that Congress passed at our 
special request. 

It will help save the veteran from 
racketeers. It will help save the business- 
man from being duped and the taxpayer 
from being cheated, 





It concerns veterans training on the job: 
not those in apprenticeship courses; not 
those in long-established courses; but vet- 
erans who have been enrolled in training 
that is training in name only. 

I asked for the law when I felt it neces. 
sary to curb a situation that threatened to 
grow into a national scandal. Although no 
laws were being violated, the loose construc- 
tion of the GI bill permitted on-the-job 
training far in excess of the intent of Con- 
gress. There was the danger that chiselers— 
unscrupulous employers and selfish veter- 
ans—would wreck the veterans’ program in 
a million-dollar scheme for legal but phony 
training. 

Veterans are paid subsistence at $65 if 
single and $90 if married per month while 
drawing wages on train-while-you-learn jobs. 

Some employers used the plan for cheap 
labor schemes while the taxpayer footed the 
difference. Veterans involved in these pro- 
grams were being cheated of their chance to 
learn a useful and workable skill. 

In other instances, high-priced executives 
had themselves enrolled for training—some- 
times for the president’s job. Some of them 
were drawing six or seven hundred dollars 
a@ month in addition to their $90 in sub- 
sistence. 

States were responsible for supervision. In 
some places they allotted no funds for the 
job. In most States, they had no set 
standards. 

Under this new law, VA can draw the reins 
tighter to protect the veteran and the honest 
employer who can now join the program 
without fear of scandal due to its use. 

We shall reimburse States for the cost of 
approval and constant supervision of estab- 
lishments in which veterans are training. 
The States, in turn, must abide by national 
standards. F 

Subsistence will be paid to veterans in 
training only where their wages with sub- 
sistence do not exceed $175 a month for a 
single man, or $200 a month if he has de- 
pendents. This will make the program safe, 
keep it from being discredited by the veteran 
who seeks simply to make a good thing of 
the law. 

This same law also permits us to pay 
students in schools their full subsistence 
whatever their part- or full-time jobs—pro- 
viding their earnings do not exceed our ceil- 
ings for job training. 

A few chiselers do not mean the program 
is no good. But if allowed to continue they 
might undo its intent and penalize the vet- 
erans who really need that training. With 
that in mind, we had to clean it out and 
keep veterans’ training safe for those who 
play it fair. 

In passing these new laws, in amending 
the old ones, Congress has acted to help the 
GI. 

As a citizen the veteran must keep the 
best interest of the country at heart. 

Veterans are obligated on their own right 
to use these benefits wisely. 

Veterans must show that the only help 
they want is the chance to build their fu- 
ture soundly. They must prove they want 
most to become useful, job-holding citizens. 

They would be the first to tell you that 
it’s wrong to save the country with men’s 
blood only to risk its ruin by greed. 

In reviewing these laws tonight, I’ve tried 
to show how the Government is working to 
help our veterans. 

But even huge Government agencies can- 
not do the job alone. 

We need industry. We need labor. 

The communities must pitch in. 

The veteran’s neighbor must help him. 

Most of all, the veteran has to help him- 
self. In the last showdown, he has to make 
his own decisions as to how the country can 








best help him. Then he has to see that 
he gets only what he wants and needs. 

As a citizen, he also has to protect the 
best interest of the country. 

He knows what it means to be a good 
citizen. He was part of a citizen army. 
He sailed with a citizen fleet. 

He knows that his best interests are bound 
to the best interests of his country. He knows 


that the country’s welfare will benefit him. 
That nothing good can come to him at the 
expense of another. That Americans must 
work together now as they did in the war. 

Veterans don’t want hand-outs. They 
want jobs and the chance to earn their way. 
Veterans don’t approve of raids on the Fed- 
eral Treasury. They help to stock it with 


their taxes. come, 
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Statisticai summary of Veterans’ Administration activities, July 31, 1946 





Subject 





Veteran population: 
1. Total number of veterans, end of month 


Vocational rehabilitation (Public Law 16): 

4. Total number ofan 
. Number of applicat 
5. Total number in training, end of month 


Ecucation and training (Public Law 346): 
9. Total number of applications received through end 
10. 
lL. 
12. 
13. 
Loans: 
14. 
15. 
16. 
Readjt 
17. 
18. 


Total amount of loans made through last Friday of 


istment allowances: 


dlieations received through end of month 
ions pending advisement, end of month 
. Number who had completed or discontinued training, end of month 
. Number of regular payments for subsistence allowance made during month 


Number of oppllenions pending, eligibility not determined, end of month 
Total number in training, end of month___...._..-- 
Number who had completed or discontinued education or training, end of month 
Number of regular payments for subsistence allowance made during month 


Total number of loans made through last Friday of month 


Number of initial unemployment claims filed during weck ending last Saturday of month 
Number of continued unemployment claims filed during week ending la.t Saturday of month 
19. Numb r of self-employment claims filed during month 


of month 


ee ne -  ncenacenéuaeeacease | 
Total amount of guaranty commitments made through last Friday of month (thousands of dollars) 


= Amount of unemployment allowances paid during 4 weeks ending last Saturday of month (thousands of doll: "SiR eedicer ase 


bility pension or compensation cases, total: 4 

22. Number of new cases received during month 
23. Number adjudicated during month 
24. Number pending adjudication, end of month 
55 

Death pension or compensation cases, total: 4 

a. Number pending adjudication, end of month 


Number of active cases (running awards), end of month 


Nati ‘eal service life insurance: y 
28. Number of applications pending, end of month 


My 


25. Number of active cases (running awards), end of month 


Amount of self-employment allowances paid during month (thousands of dollars)....................--.....-.---.--.------- | 






29. Number of insured lives on which payments of death-claim awards were active, end of month 
Number of death claims (beneficiaries) awarded during month. ; 
Number of death claims (beneficiaries) pending, end of month 
32. Number of disability claims (waiver of premium) awarded ii month 


33. Number of disability claims (waiver of premium) pending, end of month__.........................-.....---.--.----------- 


Requests for physical examination: 

- Number cleared by examination during month 
Number pe 

Applications for hospital or domiciliary care: 

3. Number received during month 

. Number disposed of during month 


38. Number pending, eligibility not determin ed, end of month 


Veterans awaiting hospital admission: 
39. Total number, end of month 


40. Number with service-connected disorders, end of month 
41. Number with non-service-connected disorders, end of month 


vending, examination not completed, end of month 


Feneficiaries remaining in Veterans’ Administration hospitals or homes: 


42. Total number in hospitals, last Thursday in month 
43. Veterans with service-connected disorders 
45. Others 


46. Total number in homes, last Thursday in month 


44. Veterans with non-service-connected disorders_....-. 





F ereficiaries remaining in non-Veterans’ Administration hospitals: 


47. Total number, last Thursday in month . 


48. Veterans with service-connected disorders. . . -........-..------2e-2---enccnenecceeceeeceerenenssone+-oe-----eeeee-----2--- 
2 Vi I ee INE GIINOIE 6c cnc din ckitinanctttdntenmnttasatbedneinpemnmnntenssccncosscénecesne 


50. Others 


Construction, new hospitals: 


Number under construction, end of month 

Number completed, end of month 

Con struction, additions to existing hospitals: 
56. Number authorized, funds a) 

BT. Number for which plans an 

Number under construction, end of month 


Bl 
F 

£2 
53. 
&4, 
55. 


&8, 
£9. 


Number authorized, funds appropriated, end of month 
Number for which sites have been selected and approved by the President, end of month.... 
Number for which plans and specifications have been completed, end of month 


propriated, end of month 
id specifications have been completed, end of month. 


. Number completed, end of ida EEE. .xnconaceantadbecisdertminiinlentaiiadamahsaabsauteues wencethianiaieenasn 












| July 1946! 
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Our veterans will get along without asking 
more than they need. But we must do our 
part to see they get what was promised. We 
must help them in the many ways that vet- 
erans require a hand to get going again. 

These veterans are good citizens. 
proved that during the war. 
it even more convincingly in the years to 


They 
They will prove 




















| June 1946 we | uty: July 1945 
| Ee 
| 
| 17,240,000} 16,836,000 6, 712, 000 
13, 274,000 | 12, 865, 000 fe 2, 688, 000 
| 3, 966, 000 3, 971, 000 4, 024, 000 
| 
] 445, 779 413, 613 89, 961 
64, 067 67, 759 12, 810 
98, 841 92, 213 16, 003 
36, 681 28, 253 &, 589 
76, 660 71, 993 12, 705 
5, 641 2, 924, 115 $6, 828 
, 085 56, 896 7, 107 
55, 961 930, 512 22, 349 
32, 492 234, 181 16, 360 
992 672, 179 13, 281 
228, 537 188, 417 15, 249 
| $1,073, 796 $872, 276 c 
$491, 825 $393, 978 $24, 094 
137, 259 141, 199 3 10, 000 
= . 719, 326 1, 744, lu5 3 49, 000 
2 @) $22, 045 13, 211 
$135, 511 $145, 514 $3, 523 
@) $27, 663 $1, 210 
109, 000 122, 581 $4, 530 
| 130, OvO 198, 308 375, 259 
207, 000 227, 320 107, 499 
2, 033, 000 1, 984, 325 1, 052, 213 
25, 300 26, 476 52, 902 
415, 000 404, 549 259, 243 
51, 896 48, 527 170, 634 
| 364, 426 357, 606 237, 993 
5, 726 7, 602 26, 738 
| 19, 433 20, 504 27, 901 
7,473 9, 625 31, 257 
9, 036 10, 086 29, 464 
61, 821 62, 452 28, 997 
221, 117 223, 164 137, 562 
69, 211 62, 783 30, 114 
70, 802 63, 425 29, 469 
11, O89 | 12, 680 4,377 
26, 506 29, 454 | 4, 3: 
184 | 440 169 
26, 322 | 29, 014 | 4, 160 
Sn” 
78, 763 77, 585 | 67, 320 
| 25, 613 25, $94 | 22, 700 
52, 390 50, 862 | 43, 907 
760 729 713 
) — = 
11, 484 11, 220 9, 086 
| 11, 356 | 10, 704 4, 459 
3, 029 2, 672 S41 
8, 265 | 7, 974 3, 504 
62 58 54 
—— = = 
| 
78 78 £91 
46 37 £16 
7 3 62 
2 2 $1 
0 0 69 
a 57 56 6 
33 32 0 
33 18 28 
16 14 £0 





! Preliminary, subject to revision. 

2 Not available. 

3 Estimated. 

* Excludes Spanish-American and prior wars, 
§ Data as of June 30, 1945, 
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Legislation enacted by the 79th Cong. relat- 


ing 


to veterans’ 


veterans and their dependents 


Pub- 
lie 


Law} 


| 


#189 | 


e220 
od 


51 


72 


*93 


106 


°118 | 


*138 


"182 


B 


99 
228 | 


Subject 


Authorizes the Administrator of | 
Veterans’ Affairs to grant an 
easement in certain lands of the 
Vetert Administration, Dal- 
las, Tex., to Dallas County, 
Tex., for highway pur poses_--_-- | 

Authorizes the Administretor of | 
Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by | 
quitclaim deed to the city of 
Los Angeles, Calif., for fire-sta- 
tion purposes, title to certain 
Jand located at Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility, Los Ange- 
tN ds cb ecuon , 

| Amends Code of Laws of District 
of Columbia by adding new cee. 
548a, and provides for recording 
of veterans’ discharge certifi- 
cates without payment of fee 

Amends sec. 2 of Public Law 140, 
77th Cong., making benefits 
apply to former enlisted men of 
the Regular Army and Philip- 
pine Scouts who have served 20 
years or more and who were 
honorably discharged for disa- 
bility incurred in line of duty-- 

Extends date of Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act, 1940, from 
May 15, 1945, to May 15, 1946; 
provides that inductees under 19 
years of age be given6 months’ 
training for combat duty__.---.- 

Provides for enlistments in the | 
Regular Army during the period | 
on Gee Wek. 2s... 5. a 

Amends Public Law 849, 76th 
Cong., Oct. 14, 1940 by adding 
new title to provide housing of 
temporary nature to distressed 
families of servicemen and veter- 
ans with families __- : 

Provides for designation of “the | 
Veterans’ Administration hos- | 
pital at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., as 
the Royal C. Johnson Veterans | 
Memorial Hospit: Bieceaes 

Amends Federal Farm Loan Act, | 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of 1933, the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation Act, and the 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act | 


ns’ 


-| Apr. 


-| May 


May 


June 


June 


June 








affairs and benefits for 





Date 


Do. 


27, 1945 


4, 1945 


29, 1945 


of 1944 (re loams) .._....._..-..-. June 30, 1945 
Federal Employees’ Pay Act of | 

1945, sec. 608, re exemption for 

purposes of veterans’ laws and 

regulations on income restric- 

tions __- ..-| June 30, 1945 
Amends National Service Life In- | 

surance Act to extend 5-year- | 

level-premium-term policies for | 

an ad litional 3 yoRes.. .-| July 2, 1945 
Provides for a medal for service in 

the: armed forces of United States 

or of the Government of the 

Philippine Islands, beginning 

Dec. 7, 1941 a $ | July 6, 1945 
Amends sce. 100, Public Law 346, 

78th C ong.., to grant ecrtain 

priorities to Veterans’ Adminis- 

rn ee ne J Do. 
Amends Veterans Regulation } (a), 

pts. I and II, as amended, to pro- 

vide additional rates of compen- 

sation or pension and remedy in- 

equalities as to specific service- 

incurred disat bility in excess of 

total disability—re anatomical | 

loss (double amputation) .| Sept. 20, 1945 
Provides that the proposed Ve t- 

erans’ Administration hospital 

at gee s-on- — son near 

ae Y., be designated 

“Fre makin De 1 ino Roosevelt 

Hospital dedi a guile mstebaaiasedetes Sept. 26, 1945 
Armed Forces Vol luntary Recruit- | 

me nt Act of 1945 -| Oct. 6, 1945 
Amends Civil Service Re tireme nt | 

Act of 1930, as amended, to pro- 

tect retirement rights of persons 

who leave service toe nter armed 

fore 's of United States___. Nov. 9, 1945 
Provides that members or former. 

members of armed forces who re 

enter civilian employment whil e 

on terminal leave, shal] be paid 

for accumulated or accrued 

leave (officers).........--__-- .| Nov. 21,1945 
Provides for appointment of mid- 

shipmen and cadets of U. 8. 

Military and Naval Academies, 

from among sons of persons 

awarded Congressional Medal 

GOES siccccccmsseccemmnnue Nov. 24, 1945 


Legislation enacted by the 79th Cong. relat- 
ing to veterans’ affairs and benefits for 
veterans and their dependents—Continued 





Pub-| 





ws 
Se 


241 


244 


247 


*268 


271 


288 


292 


298 


301 


306 


318 


336 


341 


ee 


Subject 


Amends act of June 8, 1926, as 
amended, increasing cadet and 
midshipmen appointments to 
40 from United States at large, 
selectees to be sons of certain 
veterans who died in line of 
duty or from service-connected 
causes... sti mets 

Amends Pay Re: ,djustment Act 
of 1942 to include “‘stepparents” 
under classes for benefits under 
sec. 4 ‘ 

Provides that veterans m ay ob- 
tain copies of public records in 
District of Columbia without 
payment of fees, for use in pre- 
senting claims to Veterans’ 
Administration _- oe 

Adjusts pay and allowances 
members of the Navy Nurse 
RD iced citedin ait 

Grants travel | pay and other allow- 
ances to certain soldiers of the 
war with Spain and the Philip- 
pine Insurrection who were dis- 
charged in the Philippine 
anal ete 

Amends see. 5, Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, May 29, 1930, to 
provide that leaves of absence 
for active military or naval serv- 
ice shall be included in comput- 
ing length of service............. 

Amends titles I, Li, III, and 1V of 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, liberalizing the pro- 
VIO SION cists nctscntmin See 

Expedites admission to the United 
States of alien spouses and alien 
minor children of citizen mem- 
bers of the United States armed 
I a caitlin ccatenihesah Rita bit 

Provides for transfe r of appropria- 
ation for continuing the Navy’s 
V-12 program to the end of June 
ea ee 

Amends Public Law 849, 76th 
Cong., to authorize additional 
appropriation to provide hous- 
ing for distressed families of 
servicemen, veterans, and their 
families ($160,000,000) 


“of 


Establishes a Department of 
Medicine and Surgery in the 


Veterans’ Administration 
Amends sec. 2 (b), 
76th Cong., to count military 
services of legislative branch 
employes as continuous 

Amends Public Law 490, 77th 
Cong. (and other acts) provid- 
ing for payment on a commuted 
basis of costs of transportation 
of dependents of certain persons 
entitled to such. 

First Supplemental Surplus Ap- 
propriation Rescission Act, 1946: 
Contains appropriation for the 
Army of the Philippines, for 
national service life imsurance 
and pension 

Permits settlement of accounts of 
deceased officers and enlisted 
men of Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and of 
deceased commissioned officers 
of Public Health Service with- 
out administration of estates 

Amends sec. 9, Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, 1928, to include 
members of armed forces during 
World War I and II, Spanish 
War, and Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, in preference rights to land 
and employment_____..--- = 

Amends Public Law 849, 76th 
Cong., as amended by Public 
Law 292, 79th Cong., to author- 
ize appr opriation for additional 
temporary housing units for 
distressed families of service- 
men and for veterans and their 
families ($410,000,000 in lieu of 
$160,000,000) 

Makes additional appropriation 
of $253,727 ,000 for veterans’ hous- 
ing and related expenses, under 
title V, Public Law 849, 76th 
Cong., as amended by Public 
Law 8&7, 79th Cong., subject to 
provisions of Public Law 336, 
TE CE iiccctchnnbieanisaden 











Public Law 880, | 


Pub- 
Date lie 
Law 
348 
Nov. 24, 1945 *365 
Do. 
368 
| Dec. 3, 1945 
Do. 
372 
Dee. 5, 1945 
Dee. 21, 1945 
375 
Dee. 28, 1945 
376 
Do. 
Do. 
79 
7 
383 
Dee. 31, 1945 
--| Jan. 3, 1946 385 
Feb. 12, 1946 
388 
Do. 
405 
Feb. 18, 1946 
*423 
Feb. 25, 1946 
"424 
Mar. 6, 1946 
*425 
440 
Mar. 28, 1946 
444 
Apr. 12, 1946 
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Legislation enacted by the 79th Cong. relat- 
ing to veterans’ affairs and benefits jor 
veterans and their dependents—Continued 








Subject Date 


| ee 


To facilitate voting by members of 
the armed forees and certain 
others absent from the place of 
their residence, and to amend 
Public Law 712, 77th Cong., as 
amended by Public Law 277, 
wet ONE... ik. whee. 

Amends par. 8 of pt. VII, Veterans 
Regulation 1 (a), as amended 
(Publie Law 16, 78th Cong.), to 
authorize, in lien of $500,000 now 
authorized, an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 as a revolving fund for 
advancements to persons under- 
taking courses of voeational 
OS ae 

Provides payment of travel allow- 
ance and transportation and 
transportation of dependents 
and shipment of household ef- 
fects, of members of naval forces 
who are separated from active 
service under conditions other 
than honorable__..............-- 

District of Columbia Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Enabling Act of 
1945: Removes disability of mi- 
nority in District of Columbia 
in connection with loans under 
Public Law 346, 78th Cong., 
and makes other provisions with 
respect to loans to effectuate the 
purposes of that act__.........-- 

Amends certain sections of Public 
Law 457, 78th Cong., giving 
veterans priority in acquiring 
surplus property, except trans- 
fers to Government agencies__--- May 3, 194 

Amends Public Law 373, 77th 
Cong., as amended by Publie 
Law 699, 77th Cong., and Pub- 
lic Law 145, 78th Cong., “An 
act to authorize black-onts in 
the District of Columbia’’; to 
authorize Commissioners of Dis- 
trict to provide services to vet- 
erans and war workers. __-...-.- 

Extends the Selective Training 
and Service Act, 1940, as 
amended, until July 1, 1946___.- 

Provides for the evacuation and 
return of the remains of certain 
persons who died and are buried 
outside the continental limits of 
the United States._............. 

Authorizes the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to pro- 
vide necessary utilities for vet- 
erans’ housing furnished and 
erected by the National Hous- 
ing Administrator... _........-.. 

To expedite the availability of 
housing and production and alle- 
cation of materials for housing 
purposes for veterans of World 
War LL and by curbing excessive 
pricing of new housing. Vet- 
erans’ Emergency Housing Act 
OT URL. dhatinitivin si ctabebstan 

Authorizes payment of additional 
uniform gratuity to Reserve offi- 
cers commissioned from the sta- 
tus of aviation cadets___..__..___ 

Authorizes the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to grant an 

easement to Pennsylvania, for 
highway purposes in certain 
lands in the reservation of the 
Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital in Lebanon County, Pa_.-- 

Amends sec. 100 of Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 to au- 
thorize Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to enter into leases 
or renewals of leases of property 
for periods not exceeding 5 years_ 

Removes existing limitation on 
number of associate members of 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Amends sec. 1, Public Law 434, 
78th Cong., to provide that 
World War II veterans shall not 
be disqualified from making 
homestead entries or from other 
benefits of the act by reason of 
not having reached the age of 21 
WOOD. ncniciantgnictiidiibiiediaaamiianel 

Modifies the time limitations gov- 
erning the award of certain mili- 
tary and naval decorations for 
acts performed during World 
War Il 


Apr. 19, 1946 


Apr. 24, 1946 


Apr. 27, 194 


1, 1946 


May 49, 194 


14, 1946 


May 16, 1946 


18, 1946 


22, 194¢ 


June 11, 194 


June 22, 194 


Do. 


Do. 


June 25, 1946 


June 26, 1946 











Legislation enacted by the 79th Cong. relat- 
ing to veterans’ affairs and benefits for 
veterans and their dependents—Continued 








Tub- 
lie Eubject Date 
Law| 
| 
— leit 
484 | “Republic of the Philippines Mil- 


itary Assistance Act.” Provides 
military assistance to the Re- 
public of the Philippines in es- 
tablishing and maintaining na- 
tional security and to form a 
basis for participation by that 
Government in such defensive 
military operations as the future 
OY HOGG. akon ches ceunee 
*458 | Governs the effective dates of rat- 
| ings and awards under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration revised 
schedule for rating disabilities, 
TE len le Eset ict iat 
471 | Makes provision for facilitating 
the admission into the United 
States of the alien fiancées or 
fiancés of members of the armed 
forces of the United States_____- | June 29, 1946 
473 | Reenacts all provisions of the Se- 
lective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, except 
certain provisions which are 
amended or repealed. _.........- 
Amends the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, as amended, so as to 
provide an increase in pay for 
personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service ____-- 
Provides that under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration monetary benefits, 
other than retirement pay, for 
service-connected disability or 
death shall be designated ‘‘com- 
pensation,” and not “‘pension’”’-_. 
Authorizes the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to furnish 
upon a_ reimbursement basis 
certain benefits, services, and 
supplies to discharged members 
of the military or naval forces of 
any nation allied or associated 
with the United States in World 
War II in consideration of recip- 
rocal services extended to the 
United States 
Authorizes the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to accept gifts, 
devises, and bequests in behalf 
of the general post fund for the 
fh, ee eee 
Increases burial allowance from 
See OF Wei isenatabetnamianad 
521 | Third Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1946. Appropriates 
$75,000,000 for veterans edu- 
cational facilities under title V, 
Public Law 849, 76th Cong., as 
amended, not available for obli- 
gation until enactment of S&S. 
2085; $1,843,000,000 for readjust- 
ment benefits under Public Law 
346, 78th Cong., and $4,000,000 
for operation of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration canteens.........-- 
[48 | Price Control Extension Act of 
1946. Sec. 6 (f) makes inapplic- 
able the provision therein to 
operations authorized under the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
pNP ES sb ers 
£71 | Amends Nationality Act of 1940, 
as amended, to provide that 
children born abroad of veterans 
are born into United States 
citizenship, subject to certain 
eccentrics diniiaanies 
77 | Provides benefits for certain 
World War II veterans who 
lost opportunity for probational 
civil-service appointments by 
reason of service in armed forces. Do 
&85 | “Atomie Energy Act of 1946,” 
Provision is made for appoint- 
ment of 2 Army or Navy officers 
notwithstanding provisions of 
sec. 212, Public fon 212, 72d | 
CRE Fh re he _..| Aug. 1,1946 
£86 | To amend the act of June 8, 1936, 


June 26,1946 





June 27, 1946 





Do. 
474 


Do. 


July 9, 1946 


*499 


July 11,1946 


*511 


July 16,1946 
July 24, 1946 


*529 


July 23, 1946 


eC CC CC 


July 25, 1946 


July 31, 1946 


relating to vocational education, 
so as to provide for the further 
development of vocational edu- 
cation in the several States and 


ONES 6 accuwtetscedacees so Do. 
*589 | Toamend certain provisions of the 

National Service Life Insurance 

Act of 1940, as amended, and for 

other purposes.................. Do. 
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Legislation enacted by the 79th Cong. relat- 
ing to veterans’ affairs and benefits for 
veterans and their dependents—Continued 





Pub- 
lic Subject Date 
Law 
| 

604 | Title I enacts certain provisionsin | 

Naval Appropriation Act, 1946; 

title II amends Pay Readjust- 

ment Act of 1942, particularly 

provisions for travel and sub- 

sistence allowance.........- .| Aug. 2,1946 
611 | Increases pensions to certain | 

Spanish-War veterans_._- Aug. 7, 1946 


*622 | Payment of pension or other bene- 
fits withheld from persons while 
residing in enemy-occupied 
countries during World War IT_. Do. 

Maintain and operate veterans’ 
canteen service in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration... | 

€41 | Benefits to naval personnel en- 

gaged in training duty prior to 
termination of World War II_-_- Do. 
€56 | Permits Reconstruction Finance | 
| Corporation to purchase Vet: | 
terans’ Administration insured 
loans....... ibtineniics aaniiehediinn Do. 
*€63 | “First Supplemental Avpropria- 
tion Act, 1947.” Makes provi- 
sion for automobiles and other 
conveyances for disabled vet- 


*636 





| | CTAMS...-- ~~~ ~~... --- 222-02 +--+ | Aug. 8, 1946 

659 | Increases peacetime rates__.._..--- Do, 
*662 | Relates to veterans’ pension, com- 

pensation or retirement pay 

during hospitalization, and pro- 

vides 20 percent increase in com- 

yensation, World War I and 

World EE aha cine acai Do. 
673 | Removal of limitations on death 

compensation of widows--.....-- Do. 
675 | Review boards for Coast Guard __-- Do. 





679 | Ceilings on subsistence allowances 
for trainees; Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to reimburse State and 
local agencies for expenses in- 
curred in rendering services in 
connection with administration 
of certain training programs for 
tee ental etiaoe ai Do. 

704 | ““Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946’’_| Aug, 9, 1946 

718 | Employment of retired officers in 
Veterans’ Administration -----.- 

670 | Appointment of additional com- 
missioned officers in the Regular 
MT  coteiccints i liaise ditt ottadiniy 

719 | “Social Security Act amendments 
of 1946.”" Title II gives insur- 
ance benefits under Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions to survivors of World 
bs ee 

709 | Reemployment benefits to former 
members of WAAC who entered 


Aug. 10, 1946 
Aug. 8, 1946 


Aug. 10, 1946 


a a Aug. 9, 1946 
697 | Educational facilities to educa- 
tional institutions furnishing 


training under title II of Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act.......- 
720 | Inducements to United States citi- 
zens to make a career of Army or 
Navy service 


Aug. §&, 1946 


Aug. 





10, 1946 





*Indicates the bill was referred to and reported by the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 





What Is the Difference Between the 
Wagner-Murray-Dinge!l Pian and the 
Private Prepaid Health Plans? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


riday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the dif- 
ference is that the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell plan is an all-inclusive premium- 
paid insurance system. Private plans are 
pi um paid but provide only partial 
or fractional protection. 
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The WMD plan provides hospital, sur- 
gical, medical, and preventive care, plus 
X-ray and laboratory service. Private 
plans provide one or perhaps more of 
these features but give only partial over- 
all coverage. I know of none that pro- 
vides any coverage which seeks to prevent 
illness. 

The WMD plan provides full coverage 
for the insured and for all his depend- 
ents. The private plans provide cover- 
age to a limited degree for the insured 
only. For dependents to be covered, ad- 
ditional premiums are charged. Very 
few, if any, such plans exist today. 

The WMD plan gives the insured $2 in 
value for every dollar paid by the insured 
because the employer pays $1 into the 
Federal insurance fund for the benefit of 
the worker. No private plan provides $2 
worth of coverage for $1 in premium. 

The WMD plan, administered by the 
Social Security Board, at the outset is 
expected to cost 5 to 7 percent in ddmin- 
istrative overhead. Eventually this is ex- 
pected to be reduced even lower, meaning 
that the insured will benefit from 93 per- 
cent to as high as a possible 97 percent of 
all that he and his employer pays for pre- 
paid health insurance protection for the 
instred and for all of his dependents. 
The private plans, according to some 
available figures, cost in overhead from 
25 to 50 percent and some figures con- 
siderably in excess of that amount 

The WMD plan will be free of all pro- 
motional costs. The private plans are 
subject to the cost of advertising, sales 
commissions, office rentals, management 
compensation, public-relations costs, and 
various other and sundry expenditures 
not applicable to Government-supervised 
plans. 

The WMD plan is to be owned by the 
people themselves, with profit to no out- 
siders and no dividends to stockholders. 
All accumulations, including interest on 
cash reserves, will be applied to maintain 
and to increase the benefits of the in- 
sured. Private plans are, in many in- 
stances, insurance plans for profit. The 
insured who pays the premiums re- 
ceives comparatively fractional benefits 
only after salary and dividend require- 
ments and all overhead expenses are met. 
This frequently causes the fund to dwin- 
dle almost to the vanishing point. 

The WMD plan will be as sound and 
as permanent as the Government itself. 
Its security will grow with time. Private 
plans are in some instances well man- 
aged and reasonably sound, at an exces- 
sive cost, however, to the insured, who 
can only get in benefits the residue after 
the overhead is paid. 

The WMD plan provides for no special 
or periodic assessments under any cir- 
cumstances. Private plans, unfortu- 
nately, are at times obliged to and do ob- 
tain authority of State insurance com- 
missioners to levy additional assessments 
over and above premiums already paid. 

Under the WMD plan, solvency and 
permanency will be guaranteed by the 
United States Government. Under pri- 


vate plans, there is no guaranty of sol- 
vency or permanency. 
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The WMD plan, because of the large 
numbers of American citizens who will 
be covered by what is generally conceded 
to be a universal plan, will be in a posi- 
tion to grant the greatest amount of 
benefit for every dollar paid in by the 
insured. In addition thereto the em- 
ployer’s dollar will double this benefit to 
the insured without any added cost to 
the beneficiaries. Private plans, no 
matter how large, will be relatively 
small by comparison with the WMD 
plan. There are virtually scores of small 
prepaid health-insurance plans. Many 
of these are of mushroom growth. 

The WMD plan benefits covering 
health and providing hospitalization, 
surgical, medical, and preventive serv- 
ices for the insured and all of his de- 
pendents are intended to cover all dis- 
eases and all ailments unconditionally 
and absolutely, except very minor ill- 
nesses. Private plans providing partial 
or even fractional coverage altogether 
too frequently, in one manner or another 
in nearly all instances, offer such bene- 
fits to the insured on the basis of what 
is known as “when, where, and how” 
which means that to collect your benefit 
you must become sick when, where, and 
even how your contract preScribes; thus 
if you become sick “when” in accord- 
ance with your contract, you may not 
be “where” you can receive your benefit. 
If you get sick “when” in accordance 
with your contract, you may not be sick 
“how” or “where” in order to take ad- 
vantage of the expected benefits. 

Under the WMD plan, there will be no 
concealed restrictions in case of illness 
to deny the insured his expected benefits. 
Under private plans, there are too many 
contractual restrictions which, at the 
crucial moment, deny the insured ex- 
pected benefits. 

Under the WMD plan the health-in- 
surance features covering even the ma- 
ternity care of the wife of the insured 
will be financed through a contribution 
of 3 percent, one-half to be paid by 
employer and one-half by employee. 
The 3-percent insurance premiums will 
be paid only on the first $3,600 of an in- 
dividual salary. Private plans for the 
amount of medical coverage and service 
given cannot possibly compete with the 
WMD plan. 

Under the WMD plan, it is contem- 
plated eventually to add 1 percent addi- 
tional premium payment or tax, to be 
paid one-half by employee and one-half 
by employer, out of which will be paid 
during disability the equivalent of 80 
percent of salary, but not to exceed $30 
per week. Under private plans no such 
known provisions are made or even re- 
motely contemplated. 

I have been asked many questions, 
Mr. Speaker, and I give these as an im- 
promptu answer at the very last oppor- 
tunity during this session of Cougress. 
I do want to stress in closing the fact 
that the social-security plan of old-age 
annuities and of unemployment compen- 
sation has proved to be the most re- 
liable, sound, and permanent plan ever 
cevised in any country, beyond compa.i- 
son with any other plan. 

The health-insurance proposal spon- 
sored by Senators WAGNER and MURRAY 
in the Senate and by myself in the 
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House of Representatives will become by 
amendment a part of the Social Security 
System and will concededly be as per- 
manent, solvent, and beneficial as the 
well-established, tried, and true features 
of the present law; and I want to em- 
phatically state that the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell plan is neither socialized 
medicine, federalized or political medi- 
cine, nor does it interfere with either the 
patients’ or doctors’ right of choice. 





Congressional Organization Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
the whole, I believe the bill in front of us 
is a sound, progressive measure which 
will improve the work of the Congress. 
I regret that certain features of the bill 
as it passed the other body have been 
deleted, particularly the provision for an 
administrative assistant for each mem- 
ber. Were this provision adopted, I am 
convinced that our legislative activities 
would be improved materially, as each 
member would have more time to de- 
vote to floor work. No one can deny 
that today every Representative must 
spend a large share of his time handling 
the many problems with executive agen- 
cies which are referred to him by his 
constituents. And in the years just 
ahead, the very legitimate problems of 
veterans will increase greatly. 

There is one provision in the present 
bill which I do not like, and I am sup- 
porting an amendment to eliminate it. 
Until the Congress takes firm and de- 
cisive action to overhaul our social se- 
curity and old-age assistance laws so 
that our senior citizens are given their 
just deserts, I do not brlieve Senators 
and Representatives should be made 
eligible for participation in the Federal 
retirement system. 





The Leather Shortage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEAN M. GILLESPIE 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, do- 
mestic supplies of leather, already below 
an adequate minimum, will become 
critical if OPA controls are reestablished 
on livestock, acording to a spokesman 
for Civilian Production Administration. 

The CPA estimates that 28,000,000 
hides will be needed to meet pent-up de- 
mand in the United States in the coming 
year. Without restriction, the CPA 
spokesman said domestic producers can 
fill this need, but if OPA controls are 








reimposed on the livestock industry, 
production will barely reach an esti- 
mated 20,000,000 hides. 

The Nation’s 10 big meat packers 
normally turn out about 6,600,000 hides 
a year. Their total production during 
the first quarter of 1946 was only 130,000 
and dropped to a mere 30,000 during 
June—the last month of OPA controls. 

Although adequate hides to supple- 
ment our short supply were available in 
foreign markets, OPA pricing policies 
made purchases impossible. Russia, 
without pricing restrictions, was able to 
buy 100,060 hides in Argentina well above 
the world ceilings. 

Price ceilings were set by the Com- 
bined Hides, Skins, and Leather Com- 
mittee composed of the United States 
and 14 other nations. It was set up to 
divide the short world supply of hides 
and leather according to historical need. 
Although invited, Russia did not become 
a member of the committee. 

The committee established allocations 
and a world ceiling price for hides. The 
committee’s price was the United States 
ceiling, established by OPA, at which 
Argentina, a large producer, would not 
sell. 

While Argentina and prospective buy- 
ers of hides, including the United States, 
dickered over price, Russia moved in. 
Ignoring the allocations and the world 
ceiling price established by the Board, 
Russia signed a contract with Argentine 
dealers for 100,000 hides. 

Unable to do anything about Russia’s 
refusal to “play ball” under its rules, 
the committee dissolved itself on June 
26. 

Another reason for the acute shortage 
of hides is that slaughterers of black- 
market meat must destroy the hide to 
prevent detection. 

Before recontrolling livestock the De- 
control Board should seriously consider 
CPA’s past failure to provide a workable 
solution to the problem. 





Cut in Grain for Beer Unwise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many rumors spread in re- 
cent weeks that a still further cut in the 
use of grain for brewing beer will be 
made. Inquiries I have made at the 
Department of Agriculture lead me to 
believe that such an action is very un- 
likely. 

However, I am not at all sure that the 
present cut of 30 percent was a wise one. 
No one desires to aid the hunger-stricken 
people of Europe more than I do, but 
there is grave doubt in my mind that the 
grains used in brewing would aid mate- 
rially in relieving human food shortages. 
What we have done is to simply reduce 
the supply of beer and also reduce Fed- 
eral, State, and local income from beer 
taxes, 





It seems to me, in analyzing this ques- 
tion, that there are several facts we 
should keep in mind: 

Of the total grain crop of 150,000,000 
tons, the brewing industry in 1945 used 
only 1,800,000 tons or 1.2 percent. Of 
this quantity, about one-third, or 600,000 
tons, revert to the farms as valuable 
high-protein feed in the form of brew- 
er’s dried grains, barley screenings, and 
malt sprouts. The balance, of course, 
appears as nutritional values in the beer 
itself. 

Barley is the main cereal used in the 
manufacture of beer. In the form of 
malt, it constitutes 66 percent of the 
grains consumed by the breweries. 

Only a fraction of 1 percent of the 
total barley crop is used for barley prod- 
ucts for direct human consumption; 80 
percent goes toward the feeding of live- 
stock and 20 percent is bought as malt- 
ing barley to produce malt for the brew- 
ing of beer. This malting barley is of 
superior quality and, on the average, 
commands a price about one-third—25 
cents per bushel—higher than feed bar- 
ley. 

Broken rice constitutes 6 percent of 
the grains consumed by the breweries. 
It is otherwise never used for the human 
diet, but only for starches and cattle 
feed. 

Corn grits constitute 27 percent of the 
grains consumed by the breweries and is 
the only brewing cereal which is also 
used directly in the human diet. The 30- 
percent reduction in brewers’ grain 
would liberate for the stated purpose of 
the amendment no more than 146,000 
tons of corn grits, which is less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the total United 
States grain. 

To expect that any of the barley and 
broken rice which was disallowed for 
brewery purposes would revert to the 
farm to supplant wheat at present being 
fed to livestock, is entirely fallacious rea- 
soning, 

Sufficient tonnage of these commodi- 
ties is now in the elevators of brewers 
and maltsters to furnish the entire sup- 
ply needed until the new crops come in; 
no farmer will put his wheat on the mar- 
ket and haul from elevators in distant 
localities barley and rice back to the farm 
as feed. 

The following estimates, on an annual 
basis, of the econornic impact of the 30- 
percent reduction I believe are reliable 
enough for practical purposes: 

First. The Federal Government will 
lose: 

(a) Excise taxes on beer, $270,000,000. 

(b) Corporate income taxes, $60,000,- 
000. 

Second. States and municipalities will 
lose: 

(a) Taxes on beer, $56,000,000. 

(b) Miscellaneous license and permit 
fees, $14,000,000. 

‘ Total loss of public revenues, $400,000,- 
00. 

The 30-percent grain reduction will 
amount to 27,000,000 bushels of various 
grains; thus, for each bushel saved, the 
Public Treasury pays about $15, or 10 
times the value at which the grain can 
be bought on the open market. 

Not included in these figures are the 
losses due to reduced sales by the pur- 
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veyor industries, loss of income of laid- 
off workers, and so forth. 

Third. Normal purchases of beer by 
the consuming public will be reduced by 
$1,700,000,000, thus adding approxi- 
mately 12 percent to existing dangers of 
run-away inflation, as a prominent eco- 
nomist calculates it. 

Fourth. Definite reduction of employ- 
ment in 350,000 retail beer outlets—650,- 
000 workers—12,000 beer wholesale estab- 
lishments—70,000 workers—and 460 
breweries—85,000 workers. The effect 
upon employment in the industries sup- 
plying the breweries cannot readily be 
estimated, but should range from 25 to 
30 percent. 

Fifth. Exportation of malt rose from 
1,300,000 bushels in 1940 to 5,700,000 
bushels in 1945, or to somewhat over 8 
percent of the 1945 domestic consump- 
tion. 

Beer made from this malt is being 
shipped into the United States from 
Mexico and other countries at a tariff 
smaller than the domestic Federal ex- 
cise tax of $8 per barrel, and the Ameri- 
can farmer loses for the use of his herds 
3,000 tons of feedstuffs which as by- 
products of the brewing process remain 
abroad and, pound for pound, contain 
twice as much protein as the original 
grain. 

An extensive and expanding black 
market has already developed in beer, 
even the full 1945 supply having been 
far short of the demand. 

Daily protests against the shortage 
are heard from industrial workers, the 
principal consumers of beer. With the 
advent of warm weather these protests 
have increased sharply as it becomes 
more and more apparent that the reduc- 
tion of brewers’ grains cannot possibly 
achieve its objective to alleviate short- 
ages of wheat and other grains for hu- 
man consumption here and abroad. 

I am hopeful that the Department of 
Agriculture will soon rescind the 30 per- 
cent cut in brewers’ grain. To my mind, 
there is little value in the present regu- 
lation. I recognize that the prohibition- 
ists are again active and have seized 
upon the need for grains to alleviate 
human suffering to propagandize for a 
return to the days of “the noble experi- 
ment.” 

I am confident that the Democratic 
Party which ended the gangster regime 
which grew up during ovrohibition will 
not permit the return of prohibition. And 
for that reason I am equally confident 
that in the not too distant future the 
present regulation will be rescinded and 
the breweries of America will be able to 
turn out beer in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the normal demand. 





Social Security Act Amendments of 1936 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, the es- 
tablishment of economic justice would 
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be a consummation of the wishes of every 
earnest student of political economy. 

One of the reasons why more progress 
has not been made toward the establish- 
ment of economic justice is that symp- 
toms have generally been mistaken for 
causes. It has been observed that a few 
people possess much wealth and that the 
overwhelming majority have little or 
nothing. Consequently some denounce 
the few as if that would correct things. 
They do not realize that indulging in 
personalities never solves any problem. 

The fact is that practically all those 
who have excessive wealth appreciate the 
cause of the unjust distribution of 
wealth no better than do those who have 
but little. 

My friends, all those possessing more 
wealth than they need might be killed 
tomorrow and their possessions divided 
among others without in any way remov- 
ing the cause of the unjust distribution 
of wealth. 

Another explanation for failure to 
correct economic injustice is that among 
those who presume to speak learnedly 
there is a lack of standards as to what 
is absolute or inherent right, by which to 
test the justice of proposed measures. 
They urge action by government without 
apparent regard to the violation of the 
fundamental rights of the individual. 
According to principle, all men inherent- 
ly have equal rights in the bounties of 
nature; that is, in the natural resources. 
This is, in common with others, a right 
to natural advantages, and has the char- 
acter of a property right. The right just 
mentioned is fundamental and no legis- 
lation, no governmental action, should 
disregard it. 

Because no human being ever created 
a single particle of the earth, no one has 
a right to the exclusive monopoly of the 
earth or any part of it. Rightful own- 
ership of anything is based on the fact 
that the person claiming such ownership 
has created it or has received it from 
someone else who did create it or who has 
derived title from someone who created 
it. 

The benefits that are entirely due to 
the possession of the natural resources— 
that is, of the earth or any part thereof— 
belong to society as a whole, because no 
person or persons made or produced 
them. All must be assured, however, cf 
undisturbed possession upon proper 
terms of such natural resources as may 
be rightly in their control. 

The possession by any person of the 
least productive part of natural resources 
used by society clearly gives him no spe- 
cial privilege or advantage, and he could 
not, therefore, be justly asked to pay for 
using what nobody else desires; but 
whatever may be the value of the addi- 
tional productive power of the natural 
resources held by all other members of 
society, belongs to all the people, and the 
yearly value of possessing such advan- 
tage should be taken by government for 
the benefit of all. Such additional pro- 
ductive power is not cue to the energy, 
enterprise, or industry of those possess- 
ing the resources having greater produc- 
tiveness, 

On the other hand, the persons making 
the payments vf such amounts to public 
authority are by every standard of right 
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entitled to absolute and exclusive owner- 
ship and enjoyment of all they produce 
above and beyond what they so pay to 
society, and they should not be molested 
in the enjoyment of the same by any per- 
son or government. That is the product 
of their own efforts and is not due to the 
enjoyment of any special advantage or 
privilege or to the force of nature. For 
government to take any part of it, is 
robbery and it is as wrong in principle 
as for a private person to take it from 
them. 

The enforcement of this principle 
would supply government with sufficient 
funds for its operation. More important 
than that, however, it would prevent the 
evils of special privilege—that is, monop- 
oly—because if we were to collect the full 
yearly value of possessing natural r-- 
sources, then, in order to provide means 
to pay to society the yearly value of such 
possession, the holders would be forced 
to use the resources, and use them effec- 
tively, too. The best way in which to pre- 
vent manopoly is to make monopoly un- 
profitable. This increased use would 
create a demand for workmen and the in- 
creased demand for workers would soon 
end involuntary idleness. With unem- 
ployment abolished, wages would rise, for 
men would not work for less than is fair 
when they could procure employment 
from others, who, in order to procure 
their services, would pay what would he 
just. 

With enough revenue paid to society 
for the use of natural resources, no 
longer would taxes be put on any of the 
things produced for the support and 
comfort of man. This would increase 
production, because removing the sales 
taxes, excise taxes, and all other kinds 
of taxes placed on the products of agri- 
culture and industry would lessen the 
cost of such commodities by at least the 
amount of the taxes removed. Then as 
the prices should become less, more and 
more commodities would be sold, because 
more people could afford to buy the 
goods at the lower prices. On the other 
hand, when taxes are put on goods we 
increase the price, and ‘then, because 
goods are higher priced, sales become 
fewer. 

When it will be to the interest of hold- 
ers of natural resources to make use of 
them, instead of to keep them idle, we 
shall have an increased demand for la- 
bor, which would soon end unemploy- 
ment. With employment to be had by 
all who desire it, everyone would have 
means to purchase from merchants the 
comforts of life. Merchants would in 
turn buy more and more from manufac- 
turers, and manufacturers, in order to 
supply the demand for their products, 
would need more workmen. 

Men would thus be sure of employ- 
ment, and no longer would prevail the 
constant fear of want which for ages has 
haunted mankind. Freed from worry 
and despair, men would then joyfully 
engage in creative effort. Men and 
women, once sure of economic justice, 
independence, and reasonable abund- 
ance of material comforts, would recoil 
from evils which are wholly unnatural. 

No longer dreading starvation and 
lack of material comforts, man will cease 
frenzied efforts to accumulate vast 
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wealth, wholly unnecessary to a sane 
existence, and, in fact, harmful. 

When comparatively little effort will 
supply material wants, and the making 
of a living will have become only inci- 
dental to the real business of making a 
life, then will man turn to the work of 
developing the eternal verities of being. 
Then will he strive to understand, to be- 
come conscious of, the glorious realities 
of life which now wait for recognition. 

Then will be the reign of harmony. To 
promote it is the duty and can be the joy 
of all. Let none shirk the call, believing 
that death will end the task. Now or 
later we miust unfold reality, we must 
manifest the true life. 

That which is true has always existed. 
It wiil continue to exist without end. 
The pholosopher, Herbert Spencer, has 
said “that which is real is permanent; 
that which is not permanent is not real.” 

All the strength, beauty, harmony, and 
other elements of being ever exist or, to 
use Spencer’s term, are permanent. 
Man’s duty, then, is to become conscious 
of these infinite realities; his work should 
be to present to all mankind the mag- 
nificent truths which continually enter 
the chamber of his consciousness. This 
is the road to real happiness. When 
man grasps this true meaning: of life, 
then, throughout all the earth will be 
concord. The unity of creation will be 
manifest, and, in each other, men will 
see not only the likeness of the Creator 
but brothers all. In joyous unison will 
the sons of men sound forth the grand 
symphony of life. In perfect harmony 
will each work for the good of all. 

Not mere searching for personal glory, 
then, is the true purpose of life. The 
service of all creation, not of self, must 
be the watchword. 

No more the victim of fear, and free 
from want and the dread of want, men 
will then joyously obey their noblest and 
best impulses. In their spirit of freedom 
and with gladness men will embrace the 
inspiring principles of justice and eager- 
ly devote their hearts and minds to ex- 
pressing the harmony of life. Then 
from the earth will vanish the meanness, 
the envy, the jealousy, and hatred which 
now blight our harassed civilization. 

Along the pathway of life, with songs 
of joy pealing from their hearts and the 
spirit of justice shining from their eyes, 
will march the sons of men in the glori- 
ous cause of brotherhood. Men will be 
free men and the grandeur of creation 
will be manifest throughout the land. 





Investigation of the Ku Klux Klan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, news- 
papers this week have carried stories 
stating that the Department of Justice, 
with the hearty approval of the Presi- 
dent, is investigating the Ku Klux Kian 
in at least 7 States, and also the thor- 








oughly un-American outrage in Georgia 
when an armed mob killed 4 Negroes. 

I want to commend the President and 
the Justice Department for these inves. 
tigations. I sincerely hope that the guilty 
parties in Georgia are discovered and 
punished properly for this unspeakable 
outrage. I also hope that the Klan is 
driven completely from the American 
scene. We want no native Fascists in 
our democracy. 

It is peculiarly significant that the 
House Committee on Un-American Actiy- 
ities has not interested itself in either 
the Georgia outrage or the obviously anti- 
democratic, pro-Fascist activities of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Surely, the despicable 
lynching in Georgia and the nefarious 
activities of the Klan are not considered 
as good Americanism by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people. 





Qualifications for the Members of the 
Colorado House of Representatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN M. GILLESPIE 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Colorado House of Repre- 
sentatives are undoubtedly the hardest 
working group of legislators in this Na- 
tion but the United States Congress runs 
a close second. It might be well, there- 
fore, to compare the qualifications of 
members of these two bodies. 

I recently received a statement out- 
lining the qualifications for membership 
in the House of Representatives of Colo- 
rado. It was written by the Honorable 
Hubert D. Henry, a member. Perhaps 
some of the older members have com- 
piled a list of the qualifications for this 
House. If so, it should be made public. 
Here are the qualifications for the mem- 
bers of the Colorado House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


Must be at least 25 years ™ age, citizens of 
the United States and the State of Colorado, 
Must be honest, discreet, intelligent, able, 
and personable. Must be weil acquainted 
with all processions, businesses, industries, 
and employments in the State of Colorado, 
including stock raising, farming, mining 
manufacturing, selling, financing, transpor- 
tation, and utilities. Must be intimately ac- 
quainted with all phases of State government, 
departmental, and institutional adminis- 
tration, personnel problems, the levying and 
collecting of revenue, economical and effi- 
cient budgeting, public welfare, public health 
education, the regulation of industry, the 
regulation of utilities, liquor, game and fish 
highway safety, the commitmént, are, treat- 
ment and restoration of dependent children, 
delinquent children, criminals, and the in- 
sane and feeble-minded, the preservation 0! 
natural resources, the construction and 
maintenance of highways and public build- 
ings, and any other matter which is or may 
become a proper subject for State legislation. 
Must have a comprehensive knowledge of the 
laws of Colorado, including the constitution, 
3 volumes of statutes, 11 volumes of session 
laws, 113 volumes of decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the Constitution and laws of the 





United States, the common law of England as 
applied in Colorado, and_ numerous pub- 
lished and unpublished volumes of rules and 
regulations of various departments, boards, 
bureaus, and directors. Should know the 
rules of interpreting and construing stat- 
utes and should be able to perceive instan- 
taneously the ultimate effect of all words 
used in any proposed bill or amendment 
hereto. Should know legislative procedure, 
administrative procedure, and judicial pro- 
cedure. Should know the problems of law 
enforcement. The term of service is 2 or 4 
years. Meetings are held in Denver once 
every 2 years for from 80 t6 150 days, and 
during this period must be prepared to spend 
entire time in Denver and devote entire ef- 
forts to the responsibilities of position. Dur- 
ing the remainder of term will be subject to 
call at any time for any period of time. Will 
be selected by from 10,000 to 150,000 electors 
and before obtaining position must be pre- 
pared to interview these persons in groups 
of from 1 to 500 during the 6-week period 
prior to selection. Must be willing to consult 
with any elector at any time on any ques- 
tion, public or private. Must be ready and 
willing to answer questionnaires on all. con- 
ceivable subjects, whether or not related to 
State legislation, from any group now in ex- 
istence or hereafter created. Will be sub- 
jected to criticism whether justified or un- 
justified and whether based upon fact, in- 
telligent appraisal, or arising from preju- 
dice or incomplete understanding of the 
facts. Will be expected to anticipate all 
problems which might arise in the future and 
find means of accomplishing the impossible, 
and overcoming conditions without the 
power or facilities to do so. Will be expected 
to increase the service rendered and yet re- 
duce the cost to each individval contributing 
thereto. When in session will be paid ex- 
penses in coming to Denver and returning 
home once; however, during the session and 
at other times will be expected to make sev- 
eral trips between home and Denver at own 
expense. While in Denver, will be expected 
to pay own living expenses. Will be sub- 
jected to some expense in seeking the posi- 
tion whether or not ultimstely successful 
in obtaining i5. The compensation, regard- 
less of time spent and regardless of expenses 
incurred, is $1,000 for the 2-year term. Out 
of this amount will be paid living expenses 
in Denver, traveling expenses for trips to 
Denver in excess of one each session, and 
amounts spent in secking the position. In 
computing income tax, the living and travel- 
ing expenses, but not the expenses of seek- 
ing the position, are deductible. If you are 
interested in such a position, apply to the 
chairman of the county central committee 
of your political party. 


SS 


Indian Claims Commission Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
Sage of the Indian Claims Commission 
bill, H. R. 4497, by the Congress repre- 
sents a great landmark in our treatment 
of the American Indians. By this bill the 
United States, as a sovereign Nation, 
consents that it shall be subject to suit 
by any Indian tribe not only upon claims 
that arise in law or equity under the 
Constitution, but also upon claims not 
recognized by +. existing rule of law 
or equity, which bt .ve as their bases un- 
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fair and dishonorable dealings on the 
part of the United States. In other 
words, if any Indian tribe can prove that 
it has been unfairly and dishonorably 
dealt with by the United States it is en- 
titled to recover. This ought to be an 
example for all the world to follow in its 
treatment of minorities. 

When the bill was before the House, 
an amendment of Congressman TABER 
was adopted. This amendment in turn 
was superseded by a Senate amendment 
agreed to by the managers. In view of 
the requests that have been made by our 
colleagues for an authoritative state- 
ment as to the effect of the Senate 
amendment and as to other parts of the 
conference report, the House managers, 
in confirmation of informal explanations 
already made to our colleagues, have 
prepared a supplemental statement 
which, in behalf of my distinguished col- 
league from Oklahoma, Mr. STIGLER, 
who acted as chairman of the House 
managers, and the other House man- 
agers, I desire to incorporate as a part 
of my remarks: 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF HOUSE MANAGERS 
ON INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION BILL 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the hill (H. R. 4497) a bill to create an 
Indian Claims Commission, to provide for 
the powers, duties, and functions thereof, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
supplementary statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and 
1ecommended in the conference report: 

The Senate and House conferees met and 
resolved all differences the morning of July 
27, 1946, and because of the imminence of 
adjournment, the statement of the managers 
was carefully prepared and filed on the same 
day. The shortness of time, however, did not 
permit as full a statement as the conferees 
feel the bill is entitled to and therefore they 
make this following statement: 

In our original statement we stated that 
Senate Amendment No. 5 did not permit the 
Government to plead as a defense to any of 
the five enumerated classes of claims that 
such facts constitute only a political and not 
a justiciable wrong, for the bill expressly 
makes such wrong justiciable by authorizing 
suit thereon. 

While we think this statement plain, we 
add this further explanation: 

The bill with the amendments agreed to 
by the conferees confers jurisdiction on the 
Commission to render judgment in any case 
that falls within five classifications, as fol- 
lows: (1) claims in law or equity arising un- 
der the Constitution, laws, treaties of the 
United States, and Executive orders of the 
President; (2) all other claims in law or equi- 
ty, including those sounding in tort, with re- 
spect to which the claimant would have been 
entitled to sue in # court of the United States 
if the United States were subject to suit; (3) 
claims which would result if the treaties, 
contracts, and agreements between the 
claimant and the United States were revised 
on the ground of fraud, duress, unconscion- 
able consideration, mutual or unilateral mis- 
take, whether of law or fact, or any other 
ground cognizable by a court of equity; (4) 
claims arising from the taking by the United 
States, whether as the result of a treaty of 
cession or otherwise, of lands owned or oc- 
cupied by the claimant without the payment 
for such lands of compensation agreed to by 
the claimant; and (5) claims based upon fair 
and honorable dealings that are not recog- 
nized by any existing rule or law or equity. 

The first two classifications were in sub- 
stance in the bill as passed by both the 
House and the Senate. As to causes of action 
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arising under these classifications, it is im- 
plicit that the bill, notwithstanding Senate 
Amendment No. 5, removes the defense that 
the defendant, because a sovereign, cannot be 
sued, for by the bill the Government gives 
its consent to be sued on claims of this char- 
acter. 

Items 3 and 4 were in the bill as passed 
by the House and were reinserted by the 
conferees. As to causes of action which are 
covered by claims coming within these ciassi- 
fications, it is implicit in the bill, despite 
Senate amendment No. 5, that it removes 
not only the defense that the defendant can- 
not be sued, but also the defense that such 
causes of action are political in nature and 
ordinarily not subject to judicial review. 
In other words, this bill creates a cause of 
action for these enumerated claims, the 
Government, however, to have all defenses 
to any suit which would not in their nature 
defeat a determination on the merits of the 
claims asserted under the broad jurisdiction 
conferred by the bill. Thus, if the question 
is whether the United States has obtained 
a release by unconscionable imposition on 
the tribe, the United States may not plead 
the release as dispositive of the claim, but 
may plead that the consideration for the 
release was fair and equitable. Stated an- 
other way, the acceptance of Senate smend- 
ment No. 5 was not intended to permit the 
Government to destroy the causes of action 
created by the act; the grant of jurisdiction 
conferred by the bill is not immediately 
withdrawn by Senate amendment No. 5, al- 
though it does permit historical legal de- 
fenses, not addressed to the justice and 
equity of the claim, to be interposed. This 
is apparent from the original House report 
on the bill, which, with respect to the third 
classification, said: “It is intended that this 
provision shall also permit the Commission 
to reject defenses predicated on similar of- 
fenses such as settlements based on duress 
or unconscionable consideration.” The re- 
insertion of this cause of action by the con- 
ferees was intended to revive this interpre- 
tation of the House committee. 

As to the fourth classification, the original 
report of the House committee stated that 
it “will permit Indian tribes to sue for just 
compensation for lands taken from them 
under the guise of an unratified treaty or 
otherwise, without just compensation.” The 
reinsertion of this item by th conferees 
was also intenced to revive this interpreta- 
tion of the House committee. 

Inquiry has beén made as to whether the 
Substitution of Senate amendment 5, mak- 
ing, except for the statute of limitations 
and laches, “all other defenses available to 
the United States” was intended to deprive 
the Government of the benefit of the Taber 
amendment adopted by the House, which 
provided that “no claim shall be considered 
by the Commission where a final determina- 
tion of an issue of law or fact has been made 
on the merits.” It was not intended by ac- 
cepting the Senate amendment to deprive 
the defendant of the benefit of the defense 
of res judicata where the same claim has 
been previously decided upon the merits 
against the claimant. This does not mean, 
however, that the Government shall be 
permitted to defeat a suit brought under 
one of the board jurisdictional classifications 
of this act because it was defeated in a prior 
action on the ground it did not come within 
the precise scope of the limits of the then 
applicable jurisdictional act. The present 
act, by classifications 3, 4, and 5, make 
justiciable certain claims which were not 
cognizable under many jurisdictional acts. 
If a claimant can qualify under one of 
these classifications a prior decision against 
the claimant under narrower language of 
a prior jurisdictional act may not success- 
fully be pleaded as res judicata. 

Neither does it mean that causes of action 
which could have been brought under prior 
jurisdictional acts, but which were not, can 
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’ be defeated. Only cases which have been 
actually tried before the courts and settled 
on their merits under both the jurisdictional 
features of the particular jurisdictional act 
and the jurisdictional language of this act 
are precluded from determination by the 
Commission. Thus, where an Indian tribe 
has already recovered for the value of land 
taken from it, the Commission will not be 
permitted to reopen the case as to the prin- 
cipal value of that land, but the Commission 
will be permitted to entertain a claim for 
just compensation where no such claim was 
actually litigated by the tribe. Again, the 
previous assertion of a claim for interest, 
which could not be awarded because of ex- 
isting provisions of law, shall not preclude 
the claimant from hereafter raising before 
the Commission a claim for interest as a part 
of just compensation in the constitutional 
sense on the principal sum already obtained. 
Again, where a tribe has sued and recovered 
land taken under the guise of unratified 
treaties that tribe is not to be precluded from 
presenting to the Commission a cause of 
action for the taking of other lands imme- 
morially possessed by the tribe; likewise, 
where a tribe sued for the value of land taken 
on the theory such taking arose under or 
grew out of a treaty, act, or Executive order, 
a judgment against the tribe will not pre- 
clude a determination by the Commission 
of a claim for the taking of Indian title to 
the same land, made actionable by classi- 
fication No. 4. 

Amendment 6 of the Senate lists certain 
gratuitous expenditures which shall not be 
set off against any award made to an Indian 
tribe. Whether other gratuitous expendi- 
tures shall be set off is left to the discretion 
of the Commission, or to the Court of Claims 
in those cases which have been or will be 
brought in that court. While this discre- 
tion seems very broad, it is contemplated 
that the Commission will, by analogy, in 
general follow the broad pattern of the stat- 
ute and set off only those gratuitous ex- 
penditures which are for the exclusive bene- 
fit of the Indians, and then only if the nature 
of the claim and the entire course of deal- 
ing between the United States and the 
claimant justifies their being set off. 

In stating that “agency or other admin- 
istrative” expenses shall not be set off, the 
conferees intended that that language 
should have a broad interpretation and ap- 
plied to all agency or administrative expenses 
of every kind and description. Since these 
expenses have, in general, been expended for 
all tribes, there is no reason why they should 
be set off against a tribe which has a claim 
against the United States when it cannot 
possibly be charged against other tribes. 
The conferees also intend that the other spe- 
cial items which are not to be set off shall 
have a broad interpretation. By “educa- 
tiomal” expense, for instance, is meant all 
expenses connected in any way with the 
education of the Indians, such as the con- 
struction of buildings, the construction and 
maintenance of public utilities for these 
buildings, the transportation of educational 
supplies, board and room for the children, 
the pay of all employees, etc. 

Kari E. MuNDT, 

W. G. STIGLER, 

Cuas. R. ROBERTSON, 

A. M. FERNANDEZ, 

HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Speaking for the conferees, I think, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Commission to be 
created will, under the terms of this bill, 
be able to dispose of all Indian claims in 
a manner consistent with the principles 
of Christian statesmanship for which 
this Nation has always stood. 
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UNRRA Has Sent 12,383 Tractors 


to Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN M. GILLESPIE 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, figures 
released last month show that UNRRA 
has sent 12,383 tractors to Russia and 
countries dominated by her. Altogether, 
$50,000,000 worth of tractors were ex- 
ported during the 6 months ending 
April 1, 1946, and 14,500 tractors are 
allocated for shipment in the coming 6 
months. 

While food production of American 
farmers continues to be impeded by lack 
of machinery, the administration con- 
tinues its policy of playing Santa Claus 
to the world. 

These tractors can be seen rusting by 
the roadside in Albania and Greece. 
Farmers there do not know how to use 
them, and if they did, the size of their 
farms would make tractors impractical. 
In China many tractors never reach the 
farmer, but are allowed to rust on the 
dock. 

As of July 18, 1946, UNRRA had 
shipped 12,383 tractors, distributed as 
follows: 


Russia and her satellites 


DEIR ic eeretirinnnnetictepaiaanin 334 
DR isn ccvispmintinmgniaiidintitiindiies 400 
a 1,893 
DING 00d en ncnmrncdinaniatatmiein 4,721 
A cs sinicin tenia 3,437 
DR a, cncinstinxtinitininmpaaintmicabtagin 168 
CR iecinitinticembabeupcineaitinis 167 

| ae 10,820 

Rest of the world 

CE ais thahendinnitctondanieeienibahalen 400 
Sica catch tien niece comedienne 1,343 
SD atcines nice qctaashinshigan naensdticeaemiaatancaatines 79 

ae nsopehiciigmpe tian acento 1,563 





Conclusion of Services as Chairman of 
House Printing Committee and Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
approaching adjournment, I will to all 
intents and purposes conclude my service 
as chairman of the House Printing Com- 
mittee and vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. In fact, Janu- 
ary 3 will be only the eighth day since I 
entered the Congress 10 years previously 
on which I shall not be chairman of a 
committee. 





It was my unusual good fortune to be- 
come chairman of the Memorials Com- 
mittee on my eighth day as a Member of 
the House, which I resigned to become 
chairman of the Printing Committee, by 
virtue of which I also became vice chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
2 years later. I simultaneously became 
a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and the only majority member on 
both a major and a minor committee. 
Consequently, my committee work load 
has been a double one. 

When the Foreign Affairs Committee 
was divided into subcommittees last 
year, I became chairman of the Western 
Hemisphere one, which is the only chair- 
manship or vice chairmanship I will oc- 
cupy in January. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed my service 
as chairman of the Printing Committee 
and I hope the pride I feel in its func- 
tioning during these 8 years is pardon- 
able. Much money has been saved by 
the care exercised, and I imagine the 
record of never having had a resolution 
defeated is unique. Not only has no res- 
olution from the Printing Committee 
been defeated since I became chairman 
of it, but the only roll call occurred on the 
first one I presented to the House. It re- 
sulted from the natural ignorance of pro- 
cedure of a brand new sophomore who 
was handling his first bill. While it is 
true that the amounts involved were 
small compared to the billions and mil- 
lions in which the war has required us 
to become accustomed to deal, the vol- 
ume of work has been large and the 
total amount saved by the exercise of 
care has been substantial. To illustrate, 
I dare say that I have presented more 
resolutions than the total presented by 
any half dozen chairmen during this 
period. I recently passed 19 on one day 
and the amount involved in one resolu- 
tion was $61,000. 

As I conclude this service which has 
at times been arduous as well as inter- 
esting and pleasant, I wish to express to 
you, my colleagues, my deep appreciation 
of your kindness, consideration, and 
thoughtfulness. I would particularly 
thank the Speaker whose recognition 
has been the only requirement to bring 
these highly privileged resolutions to the 
floor, and the distinguished majority and 
minority leaders, all of whora have been 
especially considerate. While I have not 
always consulted the majcrity leader, 
only two resolutions were ever presented 
to the House without consultation with 
the leader of the minority. They were 
the first, on which the. only roll call I 
mentioned occurred, and the last, the 
haste in connection with which caused 
me to forget to contact him. 

I wish to also sincerely thank my col- 
leagues on the committee and the great 
number of Members with «hom I have 
dealt for their thoughtful consideration 
and cooperation. I by all means wish to 
express my gratitude to that lovable and 
able gentleman, Senator Haypen, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
under whom I have served as vice chair- 
man. He as well as all others I have 
mentioned are exceedingly delightful 
gentlemen with whom to deal. 





Under the Reorganization Act, which 
prevents service on more than one major 
committee, the performance of the duties 
of the Printing Committee will be trans- 
ferred to the House Committee on Ad- 
ministration, to the chairman of which 
I wish to offer any cooperation and as- 
sistance I can possibly render him as he 
assumes this important obligation to the 
House and its membership. 





Social Security Conference Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting the conference report on 
H. R. 7037 with great reluctance. In my 
opinion, the pending legislation is only 
a start on needed revisions of the present 
law. But since our only alternative is 
to vote for the report, which does con- 
tain important forward steps, or to vote 
against any changes in this session, I 
will support the report. 

Naturally, I am pleased that there will 
be some slight advance on pensions paid 
under the old-age assistance laws. The 
increased appropriations for maternal 
and child welfare are desirable. The 
inclusion of seamen under unemploy- 
ment compensation is a reform long 
overdue. Veterans will be given certain 
credits for Social Security Act coverage 
for time they have spent in the armed 
forces. This extension of veterans’ 
rights is eminently just. 

But I insist that the bill leaves much 
to be desired. I sincerely hope that the 
Eightieth Congress will make a thor- 
ough and complete overhauling of the 
Social Security Act. If I am a Mem- 
ber of that Congress I shall use what- 
ever influence I possess toward this de- 
sirable end. 





The Crime at Athens, Ga. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the whole country has been 
shocked by the terrible incident at 
Athens, Ga., where a mob of irrespon- 
sible, callous, and unscrupulous men slew 
four colored citizens of that State. 
These despicable individuals have per- 
petrated a crime which is probably with- 
out parallel in the history of our country, 

The action of those responsible for 
this outrage indicates a disregard on 
their part, not only for all humane con- 
siderations, but also an utter abandon- 
ment of all principles of Christianity and 
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justice and a total rejection of all laws 
of both God and man. 

One of the innocent victims of this 
crime was a man who had heroically 
served his country in the war which we 
have just won. He thought enough of 
America to risk his life in defense of our 
institutions. What a sad commentary 
it is that some of those for whom he 
fought had so little regard for those in- 
stitutions. 

The Negroes of the United States who 
made sacrifices equal to those of their 
fellow Americans certainly have the 
right to expect equal justice under the 
law. If we are to expect them to con- 
tinue to have loyalty equal to that of 
their fellow Americans we must see they 
are accorded not only protection from 
wanton murder but that they are also 
afforded equal opportunity to receive the 
benefits of our country for which so many 
of them fought so valiantly. 

Such men as Governor Arnall of Geor- 
gia and Ralph McGill, editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution, can be depended upon 
to use their utmost endeavors to bring 
the perpetrators of this outrage to justice. 
The rest of the country hopes that they 
will be supported by all decent citizens 
of Georgia. 

I am glad that President Truman has 
erdered the FBI to investigate the 
crime and to assist in bringing those 
responsible to justice. He has acted 
quickly and wisely. I am sure the over- 
whelming majority of American citizens 
will approve his action. All of those 
who participated in this dastardly crime 
must be brought to justice for the sake 
of the good name of America. 





Sgt. Albert A. Schmid, One of the Na- 
tion’s Outstanding War Heroes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, among the 
outstanding war heroes which the great 
State of Pennsylvania and the city of 
Philadelphia gave to the Nation and to 
the cause of liberty in World War II is 
Sgt. Albert A. Schmid, of the United 
States Marine Corps. I would like to tell 
the House, briefly, about his military ex- 
ploits and to pay tribute to the sacrifices 
that he, and thousands of other young 
Americans, made to preserve our coun- 
try. 

Sergeant Schmid lost his eyesight 
fighting against great odds for his coun- 
try, and by his heroism saved an Ameri- 
can force from massacre. 

It happened on Guadalcanal on the 
early morning of August 21, 1942—back 
in those grim days when we were hope- 
lessly outnumbered by the Japanese in 
every department of war—in airplanes, 
pilots, ships, weapons, and manpower, 
and when the fate of this Nation hung in 
the balance. 
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Sergeant Schmid had an infected leg 
on this morning, but he talked his way 
out of sick bay to be with his comrades. 
With two other marines, he was manning 
a machine gun when the main body of 
a force of 800 Japanese tried to cross the 
Tenaru River and massacre the Ameri- 
cans. Opposing them was this lone ma- 
chine gun and three marines. 

Within a few minutes of the begir- 
ning of the attack, the marine gunner 
was killed and Sergeant Schmid took 
over. The third marine was put out of 
action, badly wounded. It was up to Al. 

The full firepower of the Japanese 
force was concentrated on him. 
machine gun was hit, and its water 
jacket riddled, but Sergeant Schmid kept 
firing. In the erd, a well-aimed Japa- 
nese hand grenade blew up the gun and 
blinded Schmid, but the attack had 
been repulsed. More than 200 dead 
Japanese were credited to Schmid alone. 

In recognition of his heroism, Ser- 
geant Schmid was awarded the Navy 
Cross, the Purple Heart, a Presidential 
citation and personal citations from 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox, Admiral Halsey, and Gen- 
eral Holcomb, commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 

More than half a million of his fellow 
Philadelphians turned cut to do him 
honor when he came home. He was the 
first recipient of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer hero award. His exploits fur- 
nished the material for a best Selling 
novel, and the motion picture, Pride of 
the Marines. 

But, although out of combat, Sergeant 
Schmid was not out of the war. He did 
not rest on his laurels. As soon as he 
was released from the hospital, he was in 
the battle on the home front. He ad- 
dressed war workers to stimulate pro- 
duction. He spoke for the Red Cross. 
He made speeches at war-bond rallies. 
He averaged three, four and five appear- 
ances a day—on one day, seven. 

In April of 1943, he married Ruth 
Hartley, the “girl he left behind,” when 
he went off to war. They have one son, 
Albert, Jr. In May of 1946, he was hon- 
ored as a family man when the Na- 
tional Fathers’ Day Committee selected 
him as the “father of the year.” 

Sergeant Schmid is a life member of 
the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. He also is a member of 
Local 1, International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

I am happy to report to the Members 
of the House that the Democratic voters 
of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, seek- 
ing to honor all veterans of World War 
II, have nominated Sergeant Schmid as 
the party’s candidate for the office of 
State Secretary of Internal Affairs, at the 
general election to be held November 5, 
1946. Sergeant Schmid is a symbol of 
the heroism and sacrifice of millions of 
young Americans who served their coun- 
try in the armed forces in World War II. 
By nominating Sergeant Schmid, and 
other veterans such as Col. John S. Rice, 
Democratic candidate for Governor, the 
Democratic Party of Pennsylvania has 
served notice that it intends to grant 
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recognition to veterans both in its plat- 
forms and among those whom it sup- 
ports for public office. I am sure that 
the selection of Sergeant Schmid as the 
Democratic candidate for the office of 
State Secretary of Internal Affairs will 
meet with the approval of the voters. 





William Olin Burgin 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1946 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Wiii1am OLiIn BurcIn, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of North Carolina 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 

confident that everyone who was at all 
well acquainted with him shares my deep 
regret of our great bereavement in the 
passing of our lovable colleague, the late 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Burcin, to whom I always 
referred as “Burc.” He will be greatly 
missed in this body, particularly by the 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. I am confident he will be equally 
missed by the citizens of his district who, 
with us, suffered a great loss by his 
passing. 

We became members of the committee 
simultaneously and it was my pleasure 
for a long while to sit by him during 
committee meetings. A man of few 
words, he was just as fine, just as lovable, 
just as honorable, just as devoted to his 
friends as any man it has ever been my 
pleasure to know. I was especially fond 
of him, and regret exceedingly to realize 
that I shall not see him on the floor or in 
committee again. 

To his devoted wife and to his con- 
stituents who loved him, I wish to ex- 
press the deep, heartfelt sympathy of 
one who has long been his admirer and 
good friend, and who will always cherish 
his memory. 





FEPC, Anti-Poll-Tax, Housing, 65-Cent- 
Minimum Wage, and Other Bills 
Recommended by President Truman 
Must Be Passed in Next Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, though 
this Congress has passed many good 
laws, it failed to pass some of the most 
important measures recommended by 
President Truman in the interest of the 
American public. 

What I regret most is the failure of 
the Congress to pass FEPC—the bill to 
set up a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission and eliminate as 
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much as possible the unfair discrimina- 
tion of employers against some Ameri- 
can citizens because of color, race, re- 
ligion, or national derivation. 

REPUBLICANS MUST ANSWER FOR DEATH OF FEPC 


To me, enactment of FEPC is a 
sacred trust laid upon me by the late 
President Roosevelt, my friend and 
trusted leader, in his last hours still urg- 
ing passage of FEPC; and I regret that 
I could not, though I used every parlia- 
mentary resource at my command, 
overcome the insistence of a majority 
of the membership of the Committee on 
Rules that the full membership of the 
committee be present at a meeting when 
a vote was taken on the FEPC bill. 

Some Republican spokesmen have 
tried to make it appear that blame for 
the failure of FEPC to pass rests on the 
southern Democrats alone. Let no one 
be misled; it was possible up to the very 
last day of this session for them to sign 
the discharge petition which would have 
permitted an immediate vote, and they 
failed to sign in sufficient numbers to 
meet the required 218 signatures. 
There were times, too, when a quorum of 
the committee, including Republicans, 
were present that a vote could have been 
had, but in deference to absentees I 
could not force a vote. 

The Republicans could have carried 
out the pledge of the Republican Party, 
but they chose not to do so and to line 
up instead with bitter southern foes of 
FEPC to let the bill die in committee. 
REPUBLICANS ALSO KILLED 65-CENT MINIMUM 

WAGE BILL, HOUSING AND HEALTH, ST. LAW- 

RENCE WATERWAY, AND ANTI-POLL-TAX BILLS 


I was unable to report the 65-cent 
minimum wage bill, while the Republi- 
cans carried on open filibusters to 
kill the Wagner-Ellender-Taft General 
Housing Act, the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell national health bill, and the St. Law- 
rence waterway bill in the legislative 
committees. In the House we passed 
the anti-poll-tax bill by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. If the Republicans in the 
Senate had supported Senator Meap and 
Senator BarKLEy and other Democratic 
leaders, the filibuster could have been 
broken and the anti-poll-tax bill would 
now be law, for the Deinocratic Party is 
pledged to abolish the poll tax. 

TO DEMAND BILLS BE TAKEN UP AT ONCE BY NEW 
CONGRESS 

As I have heretofore stated on the 
floor, it is my intention to demand, just 
as soon as the new Congress convenes, 
that we take up this unfinished business 
immediately. These are the bills I shall 
insist we begin work on at once, even be- 
fore the appropriation bills: 

. First. The 65-cent minimum-wage 
ill. 

Second. The FEPC bill (Permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission). 

Third. The Federal anti-poll-tax bill. 

Fourth. The housing bill. 

Fifth. The health bill. 
sae The St. Lawrence waterways 

ill. 

Seventh. A new and stronger Price 
Control Act is still needed. 

Eighth. Amended seamen’s bill of 
rights. 

Ninth. A real investigation of the Ku 
Klux Klan and other cowardly Fascist 











organizations, trying to plunge us into 
another war and to rob Americans of the 
rights and freedoms for which we 
fought and their outrageous crimes of 
violence; to find out why the cowards 
who murdered defenseless Negro-Ameri- 
cans are not apprehended and punished: 
and to probe the ways in which qualifieq 
Negro citizens are robbed of the right to 
vote even after their poll taxes are paid. 

With the defeat of Congressman 
SLAUGHTER and the probable elimination 
of another southern Member viciously 
opposed to FEPC and other progressive 
laws urged and recommended by the 
President, I look forward to a more pro. 
gressive membership of the Committee 
on Rules, which will enable us to act as 
the House Rules intended, as a clearing- 
house for legislation, and not as a bottle- 
neck and burying ground. 

I believe and have repeatedly urged 
that the House should have an oppor- 
tunity of voting on bills reported by legis- 
lative committees. 

If the American people send to Con- 
gress this fall progressive representa- 
tives with the good of the country at 
heart who will back President Truman's 
legislative program not only with talk 
but with actual votes, we will pass these 
fair, just, humane, and desirable laws. 





Accomplishments of Seventy-ninth 
Congress | 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Seventy-ninth Congress convened when 
the war was still being waged. Its first 
tasks therefore had to do with the expe- 
ditious completion of the war. Germany 
fell when the Congress had been in ses- 
sion a little over 4 months; Japan capitu- 
lated 3 months later. 

The coming of peace brought with it 
tremendous problems of readjustment, 
all of which have not yet been solved. 
But the work of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress has, I believe, brought the Nation 
safely around many of the worst pitfalls 
which marked the path of reconversion. 

I should like to review briefly some of 
the main legislative accomplishments. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


In striking contrast to what happened 
after the First World War, this Congress 
supported the administration whole- 
heartedly in its effort to commit the 
United States to a policy of cooperation 
with other nations designed to ensure 
a firm and lasting peace. 

To this end, the Congress ratified by 
an overwhelming majority the United 
Nations Charter and authorized the 
President to negotiate an agreement 
with the Security Council of the United 
Nations Organization “providing for the 
numbers and types of armed forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, 
and the nature of facilities and assist- 





ance to be made available to the Security 

ouncil on its call for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and se- 
curity.” 

Authority was also granted for this 
Nation’s full participation in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and World 
Bank agreed upon at the Bretton Woods 
Conference. Thus, by assuming a lead- 
ing role in the stabilization of world 
currencies and the easing of economic 
pressures between nations, this country 
took another important step towards en- 
during peace and international eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The first concrete measure by which 
the Bretton Woods agreement was im- 
plemented was the ¢3,750,000,000 loan 
to Great Britain. By authorizing this 
loan, the Congress not ly enabled 
Britain, our best custo: ~. to continue 
large-scale purchases f. « the United 
States, but it also took a step toward 
elimination by Britain of long-standing 
trade barriers which have worked to 
the disadvantage of this country. 

Substantial amounts of funds were 
allocated to the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration so 
that that agency might alleviate the 
starvation and misery which stalk the 
war-torn nations and which constitute 
a sericus threat to world order and 
stability. 

The Administration’s reciprocal trade 
program, designed to promote interna- 
tional economic cooperation and to open 
additional markets to American pro- 
ducers and exporters through reciprocal 
tariff bargaining, was extended. 

Also extended was the lend-lease pro- 
gram which played so vital a part in 
shortening and winning the war, and 
thus saving American lives. After the 
end of the war, however, the lend-lease 
program was discontinued by Executive 
order of the President. 

Authority was also granted for a broad 
program of cultural relations with other 
countries, including the exchanve of 
educational and scientific information. 

By its acceptance of compulsory ad- 
herence to the decisions of the World 
Court in international disputes involv- 
ing this country, Congress gave unmis- 
takable evidence of the sincerity of its 
pledge to cooperate with other nations 
in keeping the peace. 

Finally, through its grant of independ- 
ence to the Philippine Nation on July 
4th, this country set a shining example of 
behavior toward colonial peoples which 
cannot fail to have a salutary effect on 
relations between other great nations 
and their colonies. 


NATICNAL DEFENSE 


While a firm foundation for world 
peace was being laid, the military de- 
fenses of this country were not neglected. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress, second 
session, appropriated a total of $7,263,- 
542,400 for military and $4,119,659,300 
for naval purposes. 

The Selective Service Act was extend- 
ed until March 31, 1947, with young men 
under 19 years of age exempted from 
conscription under the new law. 

In addition, the President was author- 
ized to acquire and build up stock piles 
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of strategic materials which might be 
needed in the event of a future war. 
Our unfortunate experience with regard 
to rubber and other scarce, but necessary, 
materials during the early part of the 
war taught us how important it is to 
exercise foresight in this respect. 

The control of the development and 
use of atomic energy was transferred 
from the military to a civilian commis- 
sion. This transfer was in line with 
traditional American policy which holds 
that in time of peace control of matters 
affecting the whole public must be in 
civilian hands. Furthermore, experi- 
ence has shown that the development of 
atomic science, both for military and 
civilian purposes, can proceed more 
rapidly and fruitfully under civilian 
management than under Armyrule. On 
the other hand, the interests of the 
military forces were safeguarded by the 
cStablishment of a Division of Military 
Application under the civilian control 
commission. This arrangement meets 
with the complete satisfaction and the 
wishes of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the high 
command of the armed forces. 

VETERANS 


The Nation can never fully compen- 
sate its war veterans for the unusual 
sacrifices they made. But it is the Na- 
tion’s solemn duty to recompense the 
veteran to the fullest extent of its 
ability. 

The GI bill of rights, enacted during 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, gave the 
veterans a series of benefits more com- 
prehensive and more liberal than those 
accorded to veterans of any other nation 
in the world. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress, how- 
ever, broadened and liberalized these 
benefits still further, especially with re- 
gard to educational benefits. On July 
1, 1946, nearly a million veterans were 
receiving college or other advanced 
training at Government expense. 

The existing legislation governing the 
retention anc conversion by veterans of 
their GI insurance policies was also 
broadened and liberalized, so as to make 
it as easy as possible for veterans to 
continue to enjoy this very economical 
form of protection. 

A Bureau of Medical Services was 
established in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration under a chief medical officer who 
serves directly under the Administrator. 
This reorganization has resulted in a 
vast improvement of the medical serv- 
ices provided to veterans. 

Legislation was also enacted providing 
for Government purchase of automo- 
biles for the use of legless veterans. 

The sum of $600,000,000 was appropri- 
ated for an emergency housing program 
designed particularly to meet the needs 
of returned service personnel and their 
families. 

The Congress also authorized the pay- 
ment of approximately $2,700,000,000 in 
Government bonds and cash to ex-serv- 
ice men to compensate them for termi- 
nal leave or unused furlough time. En- 
listed men were thus given the same 
terminal-leave benefits to which officers 
are entitled. 
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Finally, veterans were given credit on 
their social-security accounts for the 
time they spent in the service. 

FISCAL POLICY 


The Seventy-ninth Congress appro- 
priated a total of about $95.000,000,000 
for the Federal establishment. Of this 
amount, however, about $64,000,000,000 
was retracted when the war ended. 

The national debt lim:t was reduced 
after the end of the war from $300,000,- 
000,000 to $275,000,000,000. 

Taxes were reduced by $5,633,000,000. 
The reduction in individual income taxes 
was $2,644,000,000. The excess profits 
tax was repealed, resulting in a saving to 
industry of $2,555,000,000. Repeal of 
the excess-profits tax gave industry both 
an opportunity and an incentive to use 
a greater share of its funds to speedy 
reconversion for peacetime production. 
General corporation taxes were reduced 
by $294,000,000. Repeal of the auto- 
mobile and boat use tax resulted in sav- 
ings to motorists and boat users of 
$140,000,000. 

The life of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was extended to January 
1947. 

In the interest of increased Govern- 
ment efficiency, as well as in simple jus- 
tice to the large body of public servants 
in the Federal employ, Government sal- 
aries were increased. 

A graduated pay-scale increase, with 
low-paid employees, receiving the high- 
est rates of increase, was approved in 
June 1945. An additional increase of 14 
percent was approved in May 1946. 

As a result of these increases, the Gov- 
ernment may be expected to attract the 
highest type of personnel. The working 
force in the Federal agencies will also 
tend to be more stable than it has been. 
In the past, Government has not been 
able to compete with private industry 
for the services of the best-qualified 
workers. The cost of the increases will 
be offset in large measure by increased 
efficiency and lower turn-over in the 
working force. 

RECONVERSION AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


In order that the cour-try might not, 
through lack of economic planning, be 
plunged from time to time into the de- 
pressions that have cost it so dearly in 
the past, a policy of maximum employ- 
ment was enunciated, and a three-mem- 
ber economic council was authorized. It 
will be the duty of this council to keep 
its finger on the economic pulse of the 
Nation and recommend to the President 
such fiscal and economic policies as will 
contribute to maximum employment and 
continuing economic prosperity. 

The greatest economic danzer con- 
fronting the Nation in the postwar pe- 
riod has been inflation. With purchas- 
ing power at ar all-time high, and most 
types of goods in short supply as a result 
of the concentration on war production, 
heroic measures were needed to prevent 
runaway inflation. 

Although prices have risen, the rise 
has not been so great as it was after the 
First World War. There has been no 
runaway inflation, and if prices can be 
held within reasonable limits for a little 
while longer, a boom-and-bust cycle 
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such as the country experienced in the 
early 1920’s will be avoided. 

Vith these considerations in mind, the 
Congress extended the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration until January 1947. At the 
same time it was realized that some price 
edjustments were justified, and provi- 
sion was made for the granting of war- 
ranted increases. The OPA extension 
bill also provided for the decontrol of 
various products in an orderly manner 
as production catches up with demand. 
In view of the acute housing shortage, 
and the probability that it will continue 
for some time, rigid control of rents was 
retained. 

The Government’s power to allocate 
and ration scarce products such as 
sugar and building materials was also 
extended. 

The administration of the disposition 
of Government surplus property was 
centralized under one man, a much 
more efficient arrangement than the 
former three-man board. 

A formula was set up for the sale of 
the large amount of Government ship- 
ping acquired during the war. 

A program of Federal aid was estab- 
lished to encourage and assist States 
and communities in the development of 
a Nation-wide system of airports. This 
program will give great impetus to air 
travel in the future throughout the 
country. 

Another Federal aid program was au- 
thorized to assist in the construction 
of hospitals and health centers, espe- 
cially in areas where medical facilities 
are grossly inadequate. This program 
will help to bring modern, scientific 
medical care to many sections of the 
country where not only hospitals, but 
doctors, are lacking. With the provision 
of hospitals, doctors will once again find 
rural practice attractive. 

A National Mental Health Institute 
was established as a part of the. United 
States Public Health Service, and grants 
to States were authorized to aid them 
in the development of mental hygiene 
clinics. The need for more research on 
the problem of mental disease and ab- 
normalities has long been apparent, and 
the new institute will go far toward 
meeting this need. The new clinics 
throughout the country will serve not 
only to prevent and cure much mental 
illness, but will provide training facil- 
ities for needed psychiatrists. 

The federally aided school-lunch pro- 
gram was made permanent. Health and 
educational authorities have testified to 
the great good this program has wrought 
in recent years. Its establishment on a 
permanent basis will have a great and 
beneficial effect upon the health and 
vitality of the Nation’s children. 

GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


The Seventy-ninth Congress gave the 
President power to reorganize the Fed- 
eral agencies, a step that has long been 
needed in the interest of more efficient 
Government operation. 

Of the three reorganization proposals 
submitted by the President, the Congress 
accepted two. One provided for the cen- 
tralization of all health and welfare ac- 
tivities in the Federal Security Agency 
as a preliminary step toward making the 
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agency a department with a Cabinet 
officer as its head. The other proposal 
that was accepted involved the transfer 
of more than a score of functions among 
various agencies in such a way that bet- 
ter coordination of activity and greater 
efficiency of operation will be achieved. 

The Congress also reorganized itself, 
doing away with much cumbersome 
and outmoded procedure. Outstanding 


among the changes was a drastic reduc-. 


tion in the number of committees. 
Standing committees in the Senate were 
reducec from 33 to 15; in the House, from 
48 to 19. 

Provision was also made for the return 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice functions to the States in November 
1946. 

These are, in brief outline, the major 
accomplishments of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. Though there are several 
other measures which I and other sup- 
porters of the administration, as well as 
the President himself, would have liked 
to see enacted, the record is one of sub- 
stantial achievement. 

I believe that we can face the imme- 
diate future and its problems with 
greater assurance because of what this 
Congress has done. I know that the 
people will judge us not only on the 
basis of what we have done, but also on 
the basis of what we have not done. 
And from the people’s verdict will come 
the opportunity to continue in the next 
Congress the excellent start already 
made on the road to true peace and 
prosperity. 

America is too great to be stopped. 
This Nation will march on to the crea- 
tion of a post-war world that her people 
have fought for and prayed for, a world 
of peace and plenty and a fair division 
of the fruits of labor. The record of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress shows that 
there are men in America, leaders in 
Government, who have this ideal in 
their hearts and are resolved to fight 
through to its realization. These men, 
and more men like them, will be in the 
Eightieth Congress. And America, look- 
ing ahead with them, will march on. 





Relief Funds for Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in conformity with unanimous 
consent which I have received, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp an exchange of cor- 
respondence between my colleague from 
Philadelphia, the Honorable JOHN EbD- 
WARD SHERIDAN, and myself: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1946. 
Hon. JOHN EDWARD SHERIDAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Because I am aware of 
the interest you have expressed on many oc- 
casions with regard to present conditions in 





Italy, where there is great suffering and dis- 
tress, I am taking the liberty of writing to 
you with reference to the relief funds which 
are being raised here in America for the bene- 
fit of the Italian people, who are in such sore 
need of help and assistance. 

The economy of Italy has been more 
than seriously dislocated and there is a critj- 
cal shortage of essential articles which are 
necessary for the sustaining of life. I haq 
an opportunity to see conditions at first-hand 
when I was in Italy last year and I was ap- 
palled at the misery which. existed. When 
our country was forced into the war, the 
Italian people immediately demonstrated 
their reluctance to fight America, where so 
many people of their own blood had found 
happiness. Thousands of American boys of 
Italian blood were among those who gave 
their lives in North Africa and in the cam- 
paign in Italy, and the action of the Italian 
people in revolting against Fascism and Nazi 
dictators was in no small measure due to the 
traditional friendliness they felt for Amer- 
ica. Anything we can do here in America 
to help them is more than justified by the 
sacrifices which were made by those Ameri- 
cans of Italian blood who served so ably and 
so heroically in our armed forces. If you 
could see the things which I saw in Italy 
last year, I know you would agree with me 
that it is essential for us to extend any aid 
which we can to the Italian people, who are 
actually on the verge of starvation. Might 
I therefore appeal to you to make a contribu- 
tion to the committee which is in charge of 
raising funds for the relief work in Italy? 
I know there are many demands made upon 
you but I am sure this is one which well 
merits consideration. 

With warmest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL J. BRADLEY. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1946. 
Hon. MicHaet J. BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I am very glad that you 
directed my attention to the relief funds be- 
ing raised in America-for the people of Italy. 
I, too, saw this suffering when I was in Europe 
last year and I am more than glad to send 
you a contribution and will be grateful to 
you if you will direct it through the proper 
channels. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN EDWARD SHERIDAN. 





Arguments Against Gila Project Bill, H. R. 
5434, Cannot Stand Critical Analysis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1946 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, long 
before the likelihood of adjournment of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress I introduced 
H. R. 5434, a bill to reauthorize the Gila 
project in Yuma County, Ariz., with 
a view of changing the boundary lines 
of that 10-year-old project in order to 
provide for the completion of it at less 
expense in time, money, and water, and 
with a greater total benefit than the 
project would yield under the original 
plan. The desirability of the changes 
seemed so apparent to me and to the 





other sponsors that I thought the bill 
could be reported out by the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation without 
delay, and possibly be put on. Consent 
Calendar and passed, so that the House 
might complete action on it during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Imagine my surprise when I found 
great opposition to this bill by a number 
of effective witnesses from southern 
California who raised many objections to 
the legislation, thus prolonging the 
hearings from the early part of June to 
the very close of the session in August. 
These hearings required weeks and 
weeks, even though the committee met 
morning, afternoon, and evening, and 
on the 4th of July. The printed hear- 
ings will cover about 700 pages, the 
greater part of which is adverse testi- 
mony against the bill. What are the 
criticisms and objections levied against 
this bill, H. R. 5434, and how valid are 
such objections? 

LOGIC NOT ENTIRELY LOGICAL 


It would not be altogether facetious to 
say that the objections heard from these 
opposing witnesses are quite similar in 
logic to the three-part, water-tight de- 
fense put up by Farmer Jones when sued 
by Farmer Smith on returning a rented 
horse in damaged condition. 

According to the story, Farmer Jones 
borrowed or rented a horse from Farmer 
Smith and was sued for damages by 
Farmer Smith because the horse was said 
to be spavined on being returned to the 
owner. Jones prepared his defense under 
three heads, a, b, and c, as follows: 

(a) In the first place, the horse was 
spavined when I got him. . 

(b) In the second place he was no 
spavined when I returned him, and 

(c) I did not have the horse in the 
first place. 

Following a similar water-tight logic, 
the opposition to the Gila project bill, 
H. R. 5434, argued: 

(a) That H. R. 5434 would require 
more water for this project than Ari- 
zona’s quota from the Colorado River. 

(b) That Arizona does not have any 
quota of water, to speak of, in the Colo- 
rado River, and 

(c) That there is not much water 
worth mentioning in the Colorado River 
not otherwise preempted. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


In all seriousness, the testimony 
against H. R. 5434 minimizing the total 
supply of water in the Colorado River 
breaks down before the physical fact 
that official measurement records over 
50 years show that the virgin flow of the 
river at Lees Ferry averages about 17,- 
000,000 acre-feet of water annually pass- 
ing that point, and the same records over 
the same half-century show that the vir- 
gin flow of the river across the interna- 
tional boundary line into Mexico aver- 
aged a somewhat larger amount annually 
than the 17,000,000 acre-feet at Lees 
Ferry. Of course, there are variations 
in the river flow from season to season, 
but that is or can be equated and ironed 
out by proper engineering, which is a part 
of the total program for the basin. For 
ages past, the Colorado River watershed 
has furnished over the long run and on 
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an average that volume of water at Lees 
Ferry and at the international border. 
Practically the same amount of water as 
always is today in the river for use. 

When it is considered that the Santa 
Fe compact intended for at least 8,500,- 
000 acre-feet of water to be used annually 
in the lower basin (if present in the 
river—and it is present and has been 
for a million years) and laid the basis 
for the legal authority for such, it does 
not seem reasonable that anyone could 
consistently contend that out of that 
8,500,000 acre-feet there are not 2,800,000 
acre-feet for use in the State of Arizona 
from the main stem of the river. Yet 
that is exactly what the opponents con- 
tend, in spite of the fact that Arizona 
comprises more than three-quarters of 
the area of the lower basin of the Colo- 
rado River and has more irrigable land 
in the lower basin than the other States 
combined. Furthermore, it seems even 
less reasonable for the opponents to con- 
tend that whatever Arizona’s proper 
quota out of the main stem of the river 
may be, that there is not safely 600,000 
acre-feet of water out of 8,500,000 acre- 
feet allowed the lower basin which may 
be used on the Gila project, as the bill, 
H. R. 5434, would require in “consump- 
tive use” on the completed project. 

To examine these criticisms and objec- 
tions individually, I may say that tq be- 
gin with the critics contended that this 
bill, H. R. 5434, favors the development 
of a project contrary to the advice of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and yet the 
Department of Interior gave a favorable 
report on the bill. In fact, the bill itself 
is virtually a departmental measure, and 
several representatives of the Bureau of 
Reclamation appeared as witnesses at 
the hearings in support of the legisla- 
tion. How can one explain this ap- 
parent inconsistency? Well, the oppo- 
sition refers to a recent report by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in which the 
Bureau recommends certain procedure 
as an aid in the development of the 
whole Colorado River Basin and these 
critics contend that this proposal runs 
counter to the Bureau’s recommenda- 
tions in that report. Their contention 
is in this case fallacious in itself, not 
only because the Bureau is supporting 
this bill, but because H. R. 5434 does not 
inaugurate a new project, such as listed 
in the Bureau’s latest report on the Colo- 
rado Basin. Instead, it is an improve- 
ment of a project initiated more than 10 
years ago. Therefore, the criticism is 
more seeming than real, as thus applied 
to H. R. 5434. 

HOW ABOUT THE WATER TREATY? 


The opposing witnesses complain that 
the recent water treaty with Mexico 
has been forced upon them against their 
more strenuous opposition and it was 
done, as they claim, with the support of 
short-sighted Arizona officials. This 
seems to imply that in their view it would 
be only justice to Arizona now to deprive 
her of the water for the Gila project to 
satisfy the Mexican Treaty requirements 
which we are under that treaty bound to 
meet. Such argument is worse than fal- 
lacious in that it is not only of question- 
= soundness but is vindicative. In the 
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not a new thing of such recent origin as 
the last 3 or 4 years. This treaty brings 
little that is new into the complicated 
problem of the lower Colorado River de- 
velopment. There are really only two 
features of the Mexican Water Treaty 
that were not contemplated 10, 20, or 25 
years ago. One is that under it the quan- 
tity of water provided for Mexico is 
somewhat more than was thought 25 
years ago to be Mexico’s share. The 
other is the use of the All-American 
canal to carry out the treaty’s stipula- 
tions. 

It is true the governmental use of the 
All-American canal as called for and 
limited by the Mexican Water Treaty is 
a new feature not entirely to the liking 
of the Imperial Valley irrigation district. 
This canal has been built at great ex- 
pense and is of capacity sufficient to 
carry a large share of the river, and yet 
the treaty virtually commandeers for 
international purposes a large portion of 
that capacity in the beginning section of 
the canal in order to deliver 500,000 acre- 
feet annually to Mexico. The 500,000 
acre-feet will be carried until the year 
1980, after which it will carry to Mexico 
only 350,000 acre-feet. That amount of 
water going to Mexico through the All- 
American canal could produce power at 
Pilot Knob, the revenue from which 
could go toward paying the cost of the 
All-American canal. Naturally the 
owners favor producing power at that 
point. What the Government should do 
is to pay to itself a proper proportion of 
the cost of the All-American canal on 
that link from the Imperial Dam to Pilot 
Knob in lieu of the revenue which the 
Imperial irrigation district could make 
from the sale of that power it could pro- 
duce there. The representative of the 
Imperial irrigation district would like to 
use several milion acre-feet of water 
annually which they call surplus to pro- 
duce power at Pilot Knob. 

I, for one, and I am not alone in this, 
feel that the Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict must be carefully controlled in re- 
gard to the amount of power it is allowed 
to produce and be paid for at Pilot Knob, 
for we do not want any more water pass- 
ing Pilot Knob to Mexico, except what 
the treaty requires, and certainly not 
any water which could be used to irri- 
gate any lands in the United States. Of 
course, the Imperial Irrigation Co. 
must pay for’at least their share of the 
All-American canal and they ought to 
be able to do so by producing power for 
sale, not mainly at Pilot Knob, but at a 
half-dozen other drops in the All-Ameri- 
can canal between Pilot Knob and the 
lower end of the canal before the water 
is used for irrigation in Califurnia. 

Any punitive action toward Arizona 
because her public officials favored the 
water treaty with Mexico is illogical, or 
worse, when applied to H. R. 5434, for 
the very development of such lands cov- 
ered by H. R. 5434—as well as other Colo- 
rado Basin projects—makes imperatively 
necessary that we have a water treaty 
with Mexico limiting the amount of water 
which she may put to beneficial use and 
for which she may establish a legal 
claim. Again, the carrying out of H. R. 
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‘5434 would help to fulfill the water re- 
quirement of the Mexican Water Treaty 
by furnishing return flow from the Gila 
project instead of furnishing Mexico the 
entire treaty stipulation and burden 
from stored water. Thus, instead of 
furnishing Mexico 1,500,000 acre feet of 
precious water out of storage to meet the 
treaty water burden, we could meet the 
treaty requirement under H. R. 5434 by 
using on American soil at least half that 
amount of water called for in the treaty 
before it goes to Mexico as return flow. 
By so doing, we would have a treaty with 
Mexico which protects all the irrigation 
projects in the Colorado Basin and at the 
same time we would pay for it in water 
which has previously been used to benefit 
land in our own country. 
WATER TO SERVE IF PROPERLY USED 


The contention of the opposing wit- 
nesses that there is not enough water in 
the Colorado River to meet existing legal 
requirements, and therefore not enough 
to divert any water into Arizona, as called 
for under H. R. 5434, is somewhat plau- 
sible, but really fallacious. It is true that 
the last few years have been drought 
years, and it is true that there has been 
less water on an average in the Colorado 
River during the last 16 years than dur- 
ing any other 16 years of recordings, but 
that does not prove that there is not 
enough water to meet the requirement 
of H. R. 5434. If it proves anything, it 
proves that more storage will be required 
on the river before the upper basin 
States can safely put to beneficial use the 
7,500,000 acre-feet annually which the 
Santa Fe compact apportions to the up- 
per basin. Let it be remembered that 
article III (a) of the Santa Fe compact 
also apportions 17,500,000 acre-feet of 
water annually to the lower basin to be 
delivered at Lees Ferry, just as it appor- 
tions that amount to the upper basin. 
The same compact amplifies the appor- 
tionment to the lower basin in that part 
of the river by requiring the upper ba- 
sin to let down to the low basin 75,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water in any 10-year 
period of years consecutively cumbered. 
This later provision of the compact is 
just as binding as the earlier provision 
of the compact. Both are legally bind- 
ing and legally furnish the water Ari- 
zona is asking for. 

Therefore, anyone who contends that 
there just legally is not water enough in 
thé lower Colorado River td meet all le- 
gal requirements must show that there 
have been 10 year periods where less than 
75,000,000 acre-feet of water passed Lees 
Ferry. That cannot be shown, for the 
records show that the 10 years of lowest 
flow were from 1931 to 1940, inclusive, 
and at that time the actual flow past Lees 
Ferry was 101,708,000, and the virgin flow 
for the same period totaled 122,136,000. 
Therefore, it is plainly evident on the 
basis of the Santa Fe compact and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act and the 
Mexican Water Treaty, that during the 
period of lowest flow there was more than 
enough water flowing past Lees Ferry to 
meet every legal requirement and to fur- 
nish Arizona, not only enough water for 
the Gila project, but for another project 
in central Arizona as well, both together 
calling for less than 2,000,000 acre-feet 
annually in consumptive use. 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. It is customary in 
the closing days of a Congress to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD a brief 
summary of important legislation en- 
acted during that Congress. I therefore 
request that such a summary for the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, prepared under 
the direction of the Secretary of the 
Senate by the Senate Library, be in- 
serted, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SuMMaARY OF IMPORTANT LEGISLATION, SEVENTY- 
NINTH CONGRESS, 1945-46 
AGRICULTURE 

Commodity Credit Corporation Act of 1945 
(Public Law 30, 79th Cong., Approved April 12, 
1945) : Ample production of food for war was 
insured in extension of the work of this 
agency until 1947 and increasing its funds, 
including funds for subsidy payments, from 
$3,000,000,000 to $4,750,000,000. 

Agricultural Cooperative Extension Act of 
1945 (Public Law 76, 79th Cong., approved 
June 6, 1945): To further develop county ex- 
tension work in agriculture and farm home 
economics, improvement in farmers’ stand- 
ard of living and development of farm and 
home planning, an authorization of increased 
appropriations was provided over a 3-year 
period, 1946—$4,500,000, 1947—$8,500,000, 
1948—$12,500,000, and provision made for 
continuation of this project at the 1948 ap- 
propriation level, 

Farm Credit Act of 1945 (Public Law 98, 
79th Cong., approved June 30, 1945): Farm 
credit laws were streamlined in amending the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act, and the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, to make changes in pro- 
viding a more efficient farm mortgage system 
for farmers and to simplify and improve the 
entire farm credit system. The Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation was authorized to re- 
pay $50,000,000 to the Treasury, and the au- 
thority of the Land Bank Commissioners was 
extended for 1 year. 

Meat ard Flour Subsidy Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 328, 79th Cong., approved Mar. 21, 
1946): Meat subsidies were increased by 
an additional $125,000,000 and flour sub- 
sidies by $25,000,000 in order to encourage 
production and marketing of these vital 
food products. 

Farm Mortgage Loan Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 505, 79th Cong., approved July 12, 1946): 
In supplementing provisions of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1945, the authority of the 
Land Bank Commissioners was extended to 
July 1, 1947, and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration was authorized to make a thorough 
study and report to Congress of means 
whereby loans to farmers might be more 
effectively made and efficiently administered 
under the Federal Land Bank system. 

EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 

Full Employment Act of 1946 (Public Law 
804, 79th Cong., approved Feb. 20, 1946): 
Stated the policy that the Federal Govern- 
ment should foster and promote free com- 
petitive enterprise and the general welfare 
by promoting maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power in cooperation 





with State and local governments. The 
President was required to submit annual 
reports to Congress on economic conditions 
throughout the country. An Economic 
Council of three members was established to 
advise the President and a Joint Congres. 
sional Committee on the Economic Report, 
composed of three members of each House, 
was set up to study the President’s report 
and submit recommendations to Congress, 

Communications Act of 1946 (Petrillo 
bill) (Public Law 344, 79th Cong., approved 
April 16, 1946): Prevented certain coercive 
practices in radio broadcasting by making it 
unlawful to use force or threats, to employ 
more persons than are actually required, to 
stop the broadcasting of noncommercial, 
educational, or cultural programs for which 
money is neither given nor received, to limit 
production or distribution of transcriptions, 

Postal Service Pay Act of 1946 (Public Law 
386, 79th Cong., approved May 21, 1946): In- 
creased annual compensation of all postal 
employees by $400, except hourly or part- 
time employees who received 20 cents per 
hour additional and fourth-class post- 
masters who received 20 percent additional 
of their basic annual rate of compensation, 

Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946 (Pub- 
lic Law 390, 79th Cong., approved May 24, 
1946): Provided for an increase in basic 
salary of all Government employees of $250 
per year or 14 percent, whichever is greater, 
Increases which would bring salaries over 
$10,000 per year not permitted. 

Anti-Racketeering Act of 1946 (Public Law 
486, 79th Cong., approved July 3, 1946): Pro- 
hibits interference with commodities mov- 
ing ‘n interstate commerce by robbery or 
extortion, or threat of physical violence. 

District of Columbia Teachers Pay In- 
crease Act of 1946 (Public Law 568, 79th 
Cong., approved July 31, 1946) : Pay of teach- 
ers in the District of Columbia was raised 
$450 per annum by this act. 

Railroad Retirement Act amendment of 
1946 (Public Law 572, 79th Cong., approved 
July 31, 1946): Raised the aggregate tax for 
retirement fund from 7 percent gradually 
to 12% percent by 1952, equally divided be- 
tween carrier pay rolls and employee's pay; 
increased benefits from $20 to $25 a week 
and extended period from 20 to 26 weeks; 
liberalized disability retirement provisions; 
provided survivors’ annuities to widows on 
reaching 65 which would be 25 percent 
higher than those under social security. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION, RECOVERSION, 
AND FINANCE 


Federal Lending Agencies Act of 1945 (Pub- 
lic Law 4, 79th Cong., approved February 24, 
1945): Reestablished the Federal Loan Agen- 
cy as an independent agency of Govern- 
ment, bringing the exercise of its broad 
powers more directly under the supervision 
of Congress. 

Insurance Company Act of 1945 (Public 
Law 15, 79th Cong., approved March 9, 1945) : 
Provided that the business of insurance 
shall remain under control of the States. 
No act of Congress except the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and the Clayton Act shall be 
construed to invalidate, impair, or super- 
sede any State law regulating or taxing in- 
surance. A moratorium until January 1, 
1948, from provisions of the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts is provided to enable insur- 
ance companies to comply with their provi- 
sions in cases in which practices do not now 
conform. 

Surplus Property Act of 1945 (Public Law 
181, 79th Cong., approved September 18, 
1945) : Amended the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 to provide for a single administrator, in- 
stead of a board of three, to coordinate and 
bring responsibility for the administration 
of this act under a single authority. 

Revenue Act of 1945 (Public Law 214, 79th 
Cong., approved November 8, 1945): To pro- 
vide a measure of tax relief for low income 
brackets the $500 normal tax exemption for 





each income recipient was abolished and a 
$500 exemption was allowed for each tax- 
payer, his spouse, and each dependent. Ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 low-income taxpayers 
were thus freed of tax payments. Service pay 
of enlisted men was exempted and a 3-year 
extension was provided for deferred taxes of 
members of the armed forces. Corporate 
taxes were reduced and the carry-back provi- 
sions were extended for 1 year. Surtax rates 
in each bracket were reduced 3 percent. 

Government Corporation Control Act of 
1945 (Public Law 248, 79th Cong., approved 
December 6, 1945): Annual scrutiny and cur- 
rent financial control of Government corpo- 
rations by Congress was provided by includ- 
ing the annual budget of all corporations in 
the annual Presidential budget and audit and 
report to Congress by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral on corporation compliance with con- 
gressional directives and restrictions. Cre- 
ation of Government corporations was pro- 
hibited except by act of Congress. State 
incorporated Government corporations were 
ordered liquidated on or before June 30, 
1948, subject to reincorporation by acts of 
Congress. 

Government Reorganization Act of June 
1945 (Public Law 263, 79th Cong., approved 
December 20, 1945): The President is empow- 
ered in the interest of economy and better 
administration to reorganize executive agen- 
cies and departments, with the exception 
of the In-ersate Commerce Commission, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Securities and E:- 
change Commission, National Mediation 
Board, National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
and the Railroad Retirement Board. The 
civil functions of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers was removed from reorganization pro- 
visions, as were the General Accounting Of- 
fice and Office of the Comptroller General. 
Provision was made to deal separately from 
any other agencies, in reorganization of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Tariff 
Commission, and Veterans’ Administration. 
Plans for reorganizations shall go into effect 
60 days after transmission of the plans to 
Congress unless Congress within that period 
vetoes such plans. 

First Appropriation Rescission Act of 1946 
(first supplemental) (Public Law 301, 79th 
Cong., approved February 18, 1946) : Reduced 
appropriations and contract authorizations 
for the fiscal year 1946 by $51.786,811. 

Public Contracts Act of 1946 (Kick-Back 
Act) (Public Law 319, 79th Cong., approved 
March 8, 1946): Provided for eliminating 
practice of subcontractors of paying fees or 
kick-backs, granting gifts or gratuities, to 
employees of cost-plus-a-fixed fee or cost- 
reimbursable prime contractors. Extensive 
investigation by congressional committees 
had revealed that gratuities or gifts in the 
form of war bonds, money, and entertain- 
ment had been given in some instances for 
the purpose of inducing award of future 
orders. 

Merchant Marine Ship Sales Act of 1946 
(Public Law 321, 79th Cong., approved March 
8, 1946): Aided in the establishment of an 
efficient and adequate postwar merchant ma- 
rine and its maintenance in a vigorous con- 
dition by means of orderly disposition of 
the war-built, Government-owned merchant 
fleet. Methods and means of disposition of 
such vessels to private individuals, associa- 
tions, or corporations is outlined. Provisions 
for charter of vessels under certain condi- 
tions is also included in this act. 

Second Appropriation Rescission Act of 
1946 (second supplemental) (Public Law 
391, 79th Cong., approved May 27, 1946): 
Provided for nullifying $6,286,000,000 of pre- 
viously authorized war appropriations. 

Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 
(Public Law 404, 79th Cong., approved June 
11, 1946): Provided for more general dis- 
semination of information with respect to 
organization and procedure in departments 


and agencies of Gevernment. Rules and 
regulations are to be published currently in 
the Federal Register and made available to 
the public. Public hearings and decisions 
are provided in cases relating to agency man- 
agement or personnel or to public property, 
loans, grants, benefits, or contracts and in- 
terested parties shall be given opportunity to 
testify either written or orally; and a sim- 
plified system of judicial review is outlined 
to improve the administration of justice 
under the act. 

Federal Judges Pay Increase Act of 1946 
(Public Law 567, 79th Cong., approved July 
31, 1946): Raised the salaries of the Federal 
judges by $5,000 per annum, including Chief 
Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

Congress Organization Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 601, 79th Cong., approved August 2, 1946: 
In the interest of modernizing and render- 
ing more flexible the system by which Con- 
gress operates, Senate Committee are reduced 
from 33 to 15, and House Committee from 48 
to 19. At the Leginning of each year the ap- 
propriating and taxing committees of each 
House shall concur and draw up a Federal 
budget specifying the amount to be spent. 
Lobbyists are required to register and make 
financia] statements. Members of Congress 
are brought under the Federal retirement 
system and their salaries increased from 
$10,000 to $12,500 per annum with a $2,500 ex- 
pense allowance. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION AND OF GANIZATION 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act of 1945 
(Public Law 130, 79th Cong., approved July 
5, 1945): The authority to negotiate recipro- 
cal trade agreements was continued to June 
12, 1948, ~roviding that the President could 
modify tariff duties up to 50 percent of the 
rate existing January 1, 1945. In the interest 
of national defense the War and Navy De- 
partments were included in this Act as 
sources of information in negotiating agree- 
ments. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK ACT OF 1945 


Bretton Woods Agreement Act (Public 
Law 17, 7uth Cong., approved July 31, 1945): 
In carrying out the terms of the Bretton 
Woods agreement the President was author- 
ized to accept membership for the United 
States in the International Monetary Fund 
and in the International Bank for reconstruc- 
tion and development of the war-exhausted 
economy of the world. No appropriations 
were required as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was authorized to use $1,800,000,000 of 
the Stabilization Fund provided in the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934, as amended, to pay pait 
of the share of the United States participa- 
tion. In order to further decrease the actual 
cost to the United States of participation, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
deposit proceeds of securities hereafter issued 
under the Second Liberty Loan Act up to 
$4,125,000,000, which together with the 
$1,800,000,000 of the Stabilization Fund, 
would make up the United States’ share of 
$5,925,000,000 in the two international agen- 
cies, $2,750,000,000 in the Monetary Fund and 
$3,175,000,000 in the International Bank. 

Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (Public 
Law 173, 79th Cong., approved July 31, 
1945): To supplement war reconstruction of 
friendly nations the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank was increased and re- 
strictions lifted prohibiting loans to foreign 
nations. Provision was included requiring 
that semiannual reports be made to Congress 
on loans to enable the Congress to more 
effectively oversee the policies of the bank 
in international finance. 

United Nations Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization (Public Law 174, 79th Cong., ap- 
proved July 31, 1945): Provided for partici- 
pation of the United States, under the Sec- 
retary of State, to procure more eflicient pro- 
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duction and distribution of food and agri- 
cultural products, and to better conditions 
of rural populations. Appropriations of $1,- 
250,000 annually for cost of participation was 
authorized. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (Public Law 259, 79th 
Cong., approved Dec. 14, 1945): To work 
with the other United Nations in carrying 
out their declaration that aid and relief 
should be provided to civilian populations 
liberated from the enemy, $559,000.000 was 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1947. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Act amendments (Public Law 262, 79th Cong., 
approved Dec. 18, 1945): In view of increas- 
ingly grave food and living conditions in the 
liberated countries, the appropriation for 
UNRRA was increased by 50 percent, to $2,- 
700,000, and authority extended from June 
30, 1946 to June 30, 1947. , 

United Nations Charter (Executive F, 79th 
Cong., ratified July 28, 1945): The Charter 
written by the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization and signed at 
San Francisco by the members of the Con- 
ference on June 26, 1945, provided for set- 
ting up a flexible international organization 
to maintain peace under the guidance of the 
United Nations. 

United Nations Participation Act of 1945 
(Public Law 264, 79th Cong., approved Dec. 
20, 1945): To carry out provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, the President was 
authorized to appoint representatives to the 
United Nations organization and to its agen- 
cies. The President was further authorized 
to negotiate with the Security Council of the 
United Nations with respect to the number 
and type of armed forces to be made available 
to the organization by the United States, and 
provided that any agreement pursuant there- 
to should be subject to ratification by Con- 
gress. 

Export-Import Bank amendment of 1945 
(Pubiic Law 282, 79th Cong., approved Dec. 
28, 1945): In order to aid in rehabilitation 
of the Philippine Islands the Export-Import 
Bank was authorized to extend operations to 
the Philippines. 

Philippines Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
(Public Law 370, 79th Cong., approved Apr. 
30, 1946): Provides for setting up the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission to help that 
nation to rapidly regain a sound foundation 
from which to build political independence 
and stability. The Commission is authorized 
to make compensation for destruction of or 
damage to property from December 7, 1941, to 
October 1, 1945, to individual citizens, re- 
ligious bodies, associations, trusts, or corpo- 
rations. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Act 
approved 
Feb a permanent in- 


13, 1945): Authorized 


crease in the number of students in the 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps from 
7,200 to 14,000. and a temporary increase 
to 24,000 until 1 year after cessation of hos- 


tilities. 

Marine Corps General (Public Law 19, 79th 
Cong., approved Mar. 21, 1945): Established 
the rank and grade of general on the act 
list of the Regular Marine Corps in view of 
the size and prestige of the corps and the 
great service it had rendered in the war. 

Smaller War Plants Corporation Act of 
1945 (Public Law 42, 79th Cong., approved 
Apr. 27, 1945): This act which mobilized and 
coordinated the productive facilities of small 
business in the interests of successful prose- 
cution of the war, was extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, and the management of the 
Corporation vested in a board of five directors 
appointed by the President and approved by 
the Senate. 

Latin-American Cadets to West Point (Pub- 
lic Law 447, 79th Cong., approved June 26, 
1946): For the furtherance of the “good 
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neighbor policy and hemisphere solidarity,” 
the Secretary of War was authorized to ad- 
mit to West Point 20 cadets from Latin- 
American nations, each nation limited to 3 
cadets in attendance at any one time. 

British Loan Act of 1946 (Public Law 509, 
79th Cong., approved July 15, 1946): Pro- 
vided for loan of $3,750,000,000 to Great 
Britain for rehabilitation and reestablish- 
ment of her economy. Provision is made 
for repayment in 50 annual installments be- 
ginning December 31, 1951, with interest at 
2 percent per annum computed on the out- 
standing balance as of January 1 each year. 
Interest waivers may be made if necessitated 
by poor exchange rates and gold: balances 
or if the International Monetary Fund cer- 
tifies that British income from home-pro- 
duced exports, plus net income from invisible 
current transactions, is on an average over 
the preceding calendar years less than the 
average annual amount of imports during 
1936-38, fixed at 866,000,000 pounds but al- 
lowing adjustment in this figure for chang- 
ing price levels in current imports. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Orvanization (Public Law 565, 79th 
Cong., approved July 30, 1946): Provided for 
United States participation in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization as proposed in the United Na- 
tions Charter signed at San Francisco. This 
organization will seek to build closer under- 
standing between peoples through coopera- 
tion in educational, scientific, and cultural 
fields. The President is authorized to ap- 
point five representatives of the United 
States. The Secretary of State is authorized 
to organize a National Commission on Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Corporation 
not to exceed 100 members who are citizens 
of the United States. 

Selective Service Act of 1945 (Public Law 
54, 79th Cong., approved May 9, 1945): 
Amended the act to provide that 18-year-olds 
should not be sent into combat until they 
had received 6 months of training for com- 
bat duty. 

Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act 
of 1945 (Public Law 190, 79th Cong., approved 
Oct. 6, 1945): Enlistments were again ac- 
cepted in the Regular Army and Navy until 
June 30, 1947, of men over 18 years of age. 
Provision was included for retirement after 
20 years and not more than 29 years’ service 
travel allowance of 5 cents per mile for those 
discharged after June 1, 1945, who reenlist 
and have been granted furlough; mustering 
out payments to be paid those discharged for 
purpose of reenlisting in the Regular Army or 
Navy; enlistment allowances based on highest 
grade at time of discharge for men reenlist- 
ing; choice allowed by enlisted personnel of 
first, second, and third grades between mone- 
tary allowance in lieu of quarters for depend- 
ents or dependents to receive family allow- 
ance; free postage on first-class mail until 
December 31, 1947; extension of time limits 
to receive benefits under the GI bill of 
rights; overseas-duty pay to be continued. 

Navy and Marine Corps Increase Act of 
1946 (Public Law 347, 79th Cong., approved 
Apr. 18, 1946): Increased authorized en- 
listed personnel of the Regular Navy to 500,- 
000, of the Regular Marine Corps to 20 per- 
cent of the Navy's enlisted strength. The 
number of commissioned officers of the line 
of the Regular Navy would be 7 percent of the 
authorized enlisted strength. Naval Re- 
serve officers transfering to the Regular 
Navy were placed on an equal footing with 
all other officers with respect to promotion, 
assignment, and positions in the Navy, and 
attending the Naval War College or other 
schools. 

Atomic bomb tests (Public Law 442, 79th 
Cong., approved June 25, 1946): Authorized 
the Secretary of the Navy, with approval of 
the President, to use naval vessels as targets 
for test and experimentation to determine 
the effect of atomic weapons on such vessels. 
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Philippine Military Assistance Act of 1946 
(Public Law 454, 79th Cong., approved June 
26, 1946): United States assistance was 
pledged for 5 years to the Philippine Republic 
in establishing and maintaining its national 
security and in participation in any defen- 
sive operations required to protect national 
security. 

Selective Service Extension Act of 1946 
(Public Law 473, 79th Cong., approved June 
29, 1946): Extended the act for 9 months 
after July 1, 1946. Further drafting of 
fathers was prohibited and fathers then in 
service were to be released after August 1, 
1946. The minimum age for training and 
service was advanced from 18 to 19. Limi- 
tations were placed on the number of men 
to be in active service in the various branches 
and the period of service was set at 18 
months. 

Armed Forces Pay Increase Act of 1946 
(Public Law 474, 79th Cong., approved June 
29, 1946): Pay increases were granted to 
service personnel ranging downward from 
50 percent for buck privates and apprentice 
seamen to 10 percent in the highest grades. 
Persons on the emergency officers retired list 
would have their basis of pay computed on 
the new rates. 

Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Pil- 
ing Act of 1946 (Public Law 520, 79th Cong., 
approved July 23, 1946): Provided for acqui- 
sition, retention and servicing of strategic 
and critical mate als and encouraged the 
conservation and uevelopment of sources of 
such materials within the United States. An 
orderly purchase program was established to 
acquire materials at reasonable costs and 
with minimum interference with the normal 
operations of producers and consumers. Pur- 
chases would be made in accordance with the 
“Buy American Act of 1933”. A joint .board 
composed of Secretaries of War, Navy and In- 
terior Departments determine what materials 
come within the provisions of the act, and 
consult the advisory committees composed 
of members of the industries concerned with 
the materials to be stocked. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

National Housing Act of 1945 (Public Law 
27, 79th Cong., approved Mar. 31, 1945): Un- 
der this act the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration was given authority to increase mort- 
gage insurance by $100,000,000. The termi- 
nation date of the authority was extended 
to July 1946. 

Emergency Price Control Extension Act of 
1945 (Public Law 108, 79th Cong., approved 
June 30, 1945): Provisions of the original 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, were 
extended to June 30, 1946. Maximum prices 
of products resulting from processing live- 
stock should allow for reasonable profit. In 
order to bring more meat products to the 
consumer, quotas were lifted from certain 
types of slaughterhouses under strict provi- 
sion, to be certified by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, that the establishment and meat 
are sanitary, and that such meat must move 
in legitimate trade channels. Provision was 
also made to allow such meat to move in in- 
terstate commerce. 

National School Lunch Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 396, 79th Cong., approved June 4, 1946): 
Provided for further assistance to the States 
in a school-lunch program under direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. This act in- 
sures proper nutrition for children, many of 
whom are undernourishec in low-income 
areas, and encourages domestic local con- 
sumption of nutritious agricultural com- 
modities and other foods. For the years 
1947-50 the Federal Government slall ap- 
portion equitably among the States funds ap- 
propriated for this program on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis; for the years 1951-55, appor- 
tionment shall be on a basis of $1.50 by States 
to $1 by the Federal Government, and for the 
fiscal years thereafter on a ratio of $3 from 
the State to one Federal dollar. 

National Housing Extension Act of 1946 
(Public Law 452, 79th Cong., approved June 








26, 1946): Continued Federal assistance was 
extended under this act to local school 
agencies which were still overburdened with 
wa:-increased enrollments or financially re- 
stricted by lower tax receipts because of 
migration of war workers to other areas. 
Continued appropriations for those school 
agencies already receiving aid were au- 
thorized. 

Emergency Price Control Extension Act of 
1946 (Public Law 548, 79th Cong., approved 
July 25, 1946): The Office of Price Admin- 
istration was extended until June 30, 1947. 
Reductions were imposed on OPA’s powers 
by shifting authority to decontrol or recon- 
trol prices to a Decontrol Board, composed 
of 3 members appointed by the President. 
Under the act price ceilings must be lifted 
from any item when supply equals demand 
and all nonessential items were to be decon- 
trolled by December 31, 1946. OPA was given 
30 days to raise price ceilings to conform 
to the provisions of the act. The Secretary 
of Agriculture shall certify agricultural com- 
modities to the Price Administrator which 
are in short supply or normal supply and 
maximum prices shall not be imposed unless 
such commodities are in short supply. 

Hospital Center Act (Public Law 648, 79th 
Cong., approved August 7, 1946): To pro- 
mote the public health and strengthen the 
laws to control communicable disease, the 
act provides for establishment in the National 
Capital of a modern, adequate, and efficient 
hospital center. The facilities of three hos- 
pitals are to be utilized as the medical center, 
and the Washington Hospital Corporation is 
created to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Secsial Security Act Amendment of 1946 
(Public Law 719, 79th Cong., approved August 
10, 1946): Postponed scheduled increase in 
pay roll tax rate from 1 percent to 2% per- 
cent until the end of 1947; increased Federal 
aid to States for pensions for needy aged 
and more liberal aid to blind and dependent 
children; extended unemployment coverage 
to maritime workers; provided for survivor's 
insurance to families of war veterans who 
die within 3 years of discharge. 


SOLDIERS’ AND VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945 (Pub- 
lic Law 67, 79th Cong., approved May 29, 
1945); Provided for settlement of claims of 
military personnel and civilian employees of 
the War Department or of the Army for loss 
or destruction of personal property incident 
to their service. 

Veterans’ Housing Act amendment of 1945 
(Public Law 87, 79th Cong., approved 
June 23, 1945): The Housing Administrator 
was authorized to provide housing for dis- 
tressed families of servicemen and for vet- 
erans and their dependents who are affected 
by eviction or other unusual hardship when 
their needs cannot be met through the exist- 
ing housing supply. 

Veterans’ Pension Increase Act of 1945 
(Public Law 182, 79th Cong., approved Sep- 
tember 20, 1945): Provided for increasing 
pension rates for veterans of World War II, 
for specific service-incurred disabilities, plac- 
ing such rates on a parity with the rates of 
compensation payable for similar disabilities 
under the World War Veterans’ Act of 1934. 
This act removed inequities existing between 
the veterans of the two World Wars. 

Terminal Leave Employment Act of 1945 
(Public Law 226, 79th Cong., approved No- 
vember 21, 1945): Servicemen on terminal 
leave were permitted to enter or reenter Gov- 
ernment service prior to expiration of such 
leave without forfeiting terminal-leave pay. 

GI Bill of Rights Amendment Act of 1945 
(Public Law 268, 79th Cong., approved Decem- 
ber 28, 1945): The period in which veterans 
might begi. or resume interrupted education 
was extended until 4 years after termina- 
tion of the war, and time for completion of 
courses was extended to 9 years after termi- 
nation of the war. Subsistence allowances for 
veteran students were increased to $65 per 





month for single persons and to $90 per 
month for veterans with dependents. Real- 
estate loan guaranties were increased from 
$2,000 to $4,000, with 10 years in which to 
repay such loans. 

Veterans’ Housing Act amendment, second 
of 1945 (Public Law 292, 79th Cong., approved 
December 31, 1945): Amended the National 
Defense Housing Act of 1940, appropriating 
$160,000,000 for use in relocation of tem- 
porary housing for use of distressed families 
of servicemen. 

Department of Medicine and Surgery Act 
of 1946 (Public Law 293, 79th Cong., ap- 
proved Jan. 3, 1946): Provided for estab- 
lishment of a Department of Medicine and 
Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration un- 
der a chief medical director to provide a 
more flexible and responsive organization to 
minister to the medical and hospital needs 
of disabled veterans. Salaries of officers and 
employees were increased and retirement 
privileges granted to attract doctors and 
nurses of high quality to the service. 

Veterans’ Housing Act amendment of 1946 
(Public Law 336, 79th Cong., approved Mar. 
28, 1946): Authorized the expenditure of 
$250,000,000 to provide temporary housing 
units for 100,000 distressed families of serv- 
icemen and veterans. 

Veterans’ Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 (Public Law 365, 79th Cong., approved 
Apr. 24, 1946): The revolving fund available 
for loans to World War II veterans for voca- 
tional rehabilitation was increased from 
$500,000 to $1,500,000. 

Return of war dead (act of 1946) (Public 
Law 383, 79th Cong., approved May 16, 1946): 
Provides for return to the United States of 
remains of members of the armed forces, 
civilian officers and employees, and United 
States citizens who served in armed forces 
of governments at war with Germany, Italy, 
or Japan. 

Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act of 1946 
(Public Law 388, 79th Cong., approved May 22, 
1946): To insure adequate housing facilities 
for veterans this act provided for coordi- 
nating veterans housing under a housing ex- 
pediter to prevent speculation and excessive 
prices in saie of houses. The mortgage guar- 
antee limit per room was raised from $1,350 
to $1,500, with authority given to the ex- 
pediter to increase this amount to $1,800. 
A subsidy of $400,000,000 was authorized to 
increase production of building materials 
and supplies, markets were guaranteed for 
new type building materials and prefab- 
ricated homes. In order to speed lumber 
production an appropriation of $15,000,000 
was made to provide for road construction to 
timber on Government lands. Export of 
lumber was prohibited. 

Government Property Use for Veterans’ 
Organizations (Public Law 411, 79th Cong., 
approved June 11, 1946): Authorized the 
Secretary of War to lend to any recognized 
veterans’ organization such cots, pillows, 
blankets, mattresses, unoccupied barracks, 
and other articles as he may prescribe for 
any national or State convention of such 
organized veterans. 

Unknown Soldier of World War II (Public 
Law 429, 79th Cong., approved June 29, 1946) : 
Authorized and directed the Secretary of 
War to have the remains of an unidentified 
American soldier who lost his life in World 
War II brought to the United States and 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

Veterans’ Homestead Entries Act of 1946 
(Public Law 440, 79th Cong., approved June 
25, 1946): Fersons under 21 years of age, who 
have or who may serve for at least 90 days 
in the military or naval forces during World 
War II, shall not be disqualified from making 
homestead entry or from any benefits which 
were provided in the Veierans’ Homestead 
Entry Act of 1944, which act was limited to 
persons of 21 years of age or over. 
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Veterans’ Rural Rehabilitation and Reset- 
tlement Projects Act of 1946 (Public Law 563, 
79th Cong., approved July 30, 1946): Au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
pedite disposition of such lands in reset- 
tlement and rehabilitation projects as may 
be considered suitable for economic farm 
units. Disposition shall be made to veterans 
of World War II and to presen’ project oc- 
cupants to whom previous commitments to 
purchase have been made if such persons 
meet the requirements of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. Disposition under 
this act shall be made within 3 months from 
the date of enactment. 

Reemployment of persons who served in 
merchant marine (Seaman Job Act) Public 
Law 660, 79th Cong., approved August 8, 
1946) : Provides that wartime members of the 
merchant marine shall have the same reem- 
ployment rights provided for members of the 
armed forces under the Selective Service Act. 

First Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1947 (Public Law 663, 79th Cong., approved 
August 8, 1946): Appropriates $2,431,708,000 
to carry out the provisions of the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946, including payments 
to members of the armed forces and pay- 
ments to the Treasurer of the United States 
of amounts representing the face value of 
bonds issued to such servicemen, due them 
for unused leave accumulated while on active 
duty. The act also appropriates $30,000,000 
to purchase of specially equipped automobiles 
for veterans who have lost their legs. Provi- 
sion is made in the act for grants to States 
for maternal and child-health services ($6,- 
885,000); for services for crippled children 
$6,885,000): and for child-welfare services 
($2,617,500). 

Armed Forces Leave Act, 1946—GI Furlough 
Pay Act (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., ap- 
proved August 9, 1946): Provides that en- 
listed men and women of the armed forces of 
World War II, estimated to be approximately 
12,000,000, who have served at any time since 
September 8, 1939, shall receive payment for 
accrued furlough time at the rate of 244 days’ 
leave for each month up to 120 days. It is 
estimated that $2,700,000,000 is due them for 
unused leave accumulated while on active 
duty. To carry out the purposes of this act, 
bonds will be issued, which will be nontrans- 
ferable but could be used to pay premiums to 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


(Prepared by the Senate Library, August 2, 
1946.) 





Fight Communism, But Do It With Your 
Eyes Open 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. I herewith present the 
following editorial from the St. Louis 
Lutheran which is very well written and 
should be heeded at this time. It seems 
to me the writer has taken the proper 
approach to this subject. 

FicHt COMMUNISM, But Do IT WITH Your 
EYEs OPEN 

Marxian communism has two funda- 
mental heresies: There is no God, and there 
is no life hereafter. No Communist, who 


manifests himself as such, can therefore 
become or remain a member of the Lutheran 
Church or, for that matter, a member of any 
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Christian Church communism is to be op- 
posed on the grounds that it is an atheistic 
ideology. 

It is to be resisted aiso on political 
grounds. In denying the rights of the in- 
dividual and in setting up the state as the 
supreme arbiter of the destines of men, 
communism runs counter to the funda- 
mental American philosophy of life—the 
right to the pursuit of one’s own conception 
of happiness as long as it does not interfere 
with the rights and the happiness of others. 
Thus we confront communism on religious 
and political grounds and are committed to 
spiritual and political warfare against it. 


DON’T DISREGARD FACTS 


But the conflict must be carried on in- 
telligently. Neither as Christians nor as 
Americans can we afford to strive against 
communism with fanatical disregard for 
facts or in a blind fury of rage. An illustra- 
tion came to our desk in the pages of a new 
Catholic publication, recently launched here 
in St. Louis, whose purpose it is to fight 
communism. The second number lists 400 
organizations in the United States, with a 
combined membership running into mil- 
lions, which are stamped as red, leftist, Com- 
munist, with a naive disregard for the laws 
of libel, when everybody knows, or should 
know, that communism in the United States 
is hard put to muster more than 50,000 
members. 

Just as ludicrous as those who see a Bol- 
shevik behind every bush and a fellow trav- 
eler under every bed, are the whitewashers 
who condone everything Russia does. The 
Soviet record is red with the blood of those 
who were crushed under its ruthless boot 
heel, and that red record cannot be tinted 
pink. 


nolit 


BEWARE OF RACIALISM 


In contending against communism, let us 
beware that we do not slip into racialism, 
specifically anti-Semitism. It is true that 
Jews are prominent in the Communist Party 
in the United States, prominent as leaders 
rather than, perhaps, numerically. But don’t 
condemn a whole race for the sins of the 
few. 

In resisting communism do not join wrong 
groups. The Catholic Church opposes com- 
munism, but one wouldn't join the Catholic 
Church in order to oppugn communism. 
Neither should a Lutheran make common 
cause with movements such as that of a 
Gerald L. K. Smith, whose unsavory con- 
nection with Huey Long has not been for- 
gotten and whose demagoguery does not sit 
well with thinking Americans. If commu- 
nism is so great a menace, there are enough 
Lutheran organizations and publications to 
take up the fight without joining hands with 
movements whose record is studded with 
stupidity and violence. 

DO NOT TALK WAR 

In fighting communism do not call for 
war with Russia, as did William Bullitt, for- 
mer American Ambassador to Russia, who— 
in a book published this month—said that 
the United States should “not hesitate to 
use the atomic bomb to stop new crimes of 
Soviet imperialism.” How more reasonable 
is Senator VANDENBERG’S recent statement 
which, although it recognized an appalling 
disagreement with Russia, counseled “pa- 
tience, fair play, tenacity, and firmness.” 
He predicted that these qualities would make 
it possible “for eastern communism and 
western democracy to find friendly, common 
ground.” The absolute enemy of mankind 
is war. Those who call for it, who in blind 
hatred whip up emotions, should know that 
the next war would probably mean their own 
destruction and that of one-third of man- 
kind. Every consideration of enlightened 
self-interest calls for patience and firmness 
in dealing with Russia. 
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RECOGNIZE PROGRESS 


In fighting communism let us not over- 
look the fact that some progress has been 
made by Russia. What was Russia under the 
Romanoffs? In old Petrograd 100,000 peas- 
ants had gathered in the square to petition 
their little father, the czar. It was a hard 
winter, food was scarce, thousands were 
dying from disease and hunger. Would the 
little father give them bread? They asked 
for bread; the little father gave them gun- 
fire. 

Don’t think all is well inside of Russia. 
The Russian soldier has seen other coun- 
tries during the war and he is demanding a 
watch for his wrist and a mattress for his 
bed. Nothing has depreciated the cause of 
communism in the world more than its un- 
compromising attitude toward the efforts of 
the other nations to establish cooperative 
security. 

Yes, fight communism, but do it intel- 
ligently, with a sense of proportion. And 
remember that as Christians we can fight 
communism most effectively by sending mis- 
sionaries into Russia, who will say to the 
people: “There is a God, and there is a life 
hereafter.” 





On the Subject of Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress is about to adjourn 
after one of the longest sessions in its 
history. The Members of the House now 
must return to their home constituencies 
and face the verdict of the voters on the 
record of their accomplishments and 
failures and omissions in this session. 

The voters will have a formidable task 
in rendering their judgment, because of 
the great number of controversial and 
complicated pieces of legislation which 
have come before the Congress for de- 
cision. On one measure, in particular, 
there is bound to be confusion because of 
the intricacy of the legislation and the 
great number of amendments proposed 
and because of the involved and pro- 
longed legislative process which resulted 
in the measure which finally was enacted 
and signed by the President. Mr. 
Speaker, I refer to the bill to extend the 
powers of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

I think, however, that the voters can 
render their verdict correctly and simply 
if they will remember this one fact con- 
cerning the OPA legislation. The origi- 
nal bill, the bill which President Truman 
asked for and wanted, was defeated. 
The bill which was finally enacted, was 
signed by the President with reluctance, 
received his approval for one reason 
only—it was better than nothing at all. 

But it was not a good bill, nor an ade- 
quate bill, Mr. Speaker, and the Presi- 
dent has informed the Congress and the 
Nation that it was not a good bill, nor the 
bill he wanted. 

I urge the voters to remember this fact. 

The bill the President wanted was de- 
feated and emasculated by crippling 


amendments, Mr. Speaker, because reac- 
tionary Republican Members of Congress 
forget that they were elected to serve the 
people of their districts and instead 
served the selfish interests of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
real-estate lobby, and other private pres- 
sure groups seeking to enrich themselves 
at the public’s expense. 

I also wish to comment on the hypoc- 
risy of the Republican city council in my 
own city of Philadelphia in giving lip 
service to rent control while at the same 
time the leaders of the Republican Party 
in the Congress and in Washington were 
doing their utmost to eliminate not only 
rent control but also to remove price con- 
trol from all commodities necessary to 
sustain life. 

If the half-baked OPA bill which the 
Congress finally passed results in infla- 
tion, in runaway price increases, Mr. 
Speaker, I want the voters of this coun- 
try to know who is responsible. It was 
the reactionary Republican Members of 
this Congress, many of them from my 
home State of Pennsylvania, who must 
bear the responsibility. 

I do not have to tell any Member of 
this House, Mr. Speaker, what runaway 
inflation will do. It will cause untold 
hardship among low-income workers and 
workers with fixed incomes. It will wipe 
out the savings of millions of American 
citizens. 

I can boil down to a sentence or two, 
Mr. Speaker, what this fight on a genuine 
OPA bill—the kind of OPA bill President 
Truman wanted—is all about. During 
the war, millions of Americans were able, 
because of higher wages and a scarcity of 
materials, to accumulate, many for the 
first time, a sizable reserve of savings 
with which they hoped to educate their 
children and provide security for their 
old age. The selfish big business inter- 
ests have their eyes on these savings— 
they want them and they want them fast. 
Kill the OPA, charge what the traffic will 
bear, and get it right away, is their phi- 
losophy. I need not dwell, Mr. Speaker, 
on the ruinous effects of such a philoso- 
phy on our national economy and on the 
hopes and aspirations of the great body 
of our people. The retail merchants 
would also have been seriously affected 
because eventually they would have been 
at the mercy of the manufacturer in re- 
stocking their shelves and through de- 
preciation of their assets by a ruinous 
inflation such as took place in the early 
1930’s. 

There is one other phase of this attack 
on a real OPA bill which I would like to 
call to the attention of the House. Back 
of this desire to raid the savings of mil- 
lions of American workers is another se- 
cret and more fundamental purpose. 
That purpose is to take away the security 
of the American workers and by doing 
so, to destroy the labor unions of this 
country. A worker with savings in the 
bank is strong enough to bargain with his 
employer for his rights. But a worker 
who is penniless is helpless. 

The die is cast, Mr. Speaker. The reac- 
tionary Republicans have killed the gen- 
uine OPA bili the President wanted, and 
have given us a weak substitute; Only 
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the future holds the answer to efforts of 
the selfish action on their part. I am 
happy in the knowledge that all of my 
Democratic colleagues from Philadel- 
phia supported the President 100 percent 
and all the way for a real OPA bill—the 
one he wanted. Lt. Col. Albert S. Town- 
send, who is the Democratic nominee 
in the third district for the seat in 
Congress I now hold, also has announced 
his wholehearted support of the Presi- 
dent. These men, Mr. Speaker, can face 
the voters with a clear conscience. No 
lobbyist had any of their votes in his 
pocket. 

I call upon the voters of Philadelphia 
to remember this fact when they go to the 
polls next November 5, and to return to 
Congress Representatives who have sup- 
ported, and who will support, President 
Truman in his efforts to achieve a pros- 
perous postwar economy with equal op- 
portunity for all. 





Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that I may be of all possible assistance 
to the veterans of my district, I include 
herewith a digest of veterans’ benefits 
which have been provided by the Con- 
gress during the war and since the end 
of hostilities: 


DIGEST OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
ELIGIBILITY 


A veteran must have served in the active 
military or naval service on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of 
the present war. He must have been dis- 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable after active service of 90 
days or more or because of an injury or dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty. 


MONEY 


1. Mustering-out pay: Service personnel up 
through the rank of captain in the Army and 
Marine Corps and senior lieutenant in the 
Navy and Coast Guard are entitled to: (a) 
$300 mustering-out pay if they have per- 
formed active service for at least 60 days out- 
side of the United States; or (b) $200 muster- 
ing-out pay if they have performed active 
service for at least 60 days, no part of which 
Was served outside of the United States; or 
(c) $100 for any active service less than 60 
days. 

2. Bonus: Public Law 268 repeals that por- 
tion of the law, which provided that any 
financial benefits received under the act 
would be deducted from any future bonus 
authorized. 

3. Retirement pay: Service personnel on 
active duty for more than 30 days and dis- 
abled from disease or injury received in the 
line of duty are entitled to receive the same 
retirement pay as now provided for regular 
personnel of the service. 

4. Pensions: Discharge or release from 
service under conditions other than dis- 
honorable is a prerequisite to veteran’s bene- 
fits. Any veteran having a 10-percent or 
more disability resulting from disease or in- 








jury incurred in or aggravated by war service 
will, if his application is approved, receive 
the following amount: 


Amount payable 
Percent of disability: per month 

Widest cdadattdbbicnincuitntebonh: $11. 50 
GO isdn atetddeckedaktionen bie 23. 00 
ee RS SRE ee 34. 50 
Gin a Sed Dicanieenaea 46.00 
Dit bn bc udscacdbdctsucke 57. 50 
ii nh cwtena ds jinedstacenien 69. 00 
WO iw hiddidend inate cece 80. 50 
SD cttinrp sainitenoiing nian ngninaiaptiialiniins 92. 00 
We bpe tht ncad dhe nethanenaene 103. 50 
eo Ee ae 115.00 


Eligibility for pensions for non-service- 
connected disabilities requires honorable dis- 
charge and 90 days’ wartime service—or if 
period of service was less than 90 days, have 
been discharged for disability incurred in 
service in the line of duty. The disability 
must be permanently and totally disabling 
and not due to the veterans’ own willful mis- 
conduct. 

Any single veteran with an annual income 
of over $1,000, or any married veteran—or 
with dependent minor children—with an 
annual income over $2,500, is ineligible for 
non-service-connected disability pensions. 
This pension is $50 per month and is in- 
creased to $60 upon 10 years of continuous, 
permanent, total disability or upon reaching 
the age of 65. 

6. Insurance: Service personnel are eligible 
for the cheapest and best life insurance at- 
tainable—the national service life insur- 
ance. This is term insurance for 8 years con- 
vertible into ordinary life, 20-payment life, 
or 30-payment life policies. 

Insurance that has lapsed may be rein- 
stated by the veteran, either within 6 
months after date of separation from active 
service, or within 8 months after date of lapse 
whichever is later by payment of only 2 
monthly premiums without interest. 

6. Readjustment allowances: Unemployed 
veterans who register with an office of the 
United States Employment Service are en- 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 
per week while unemployed. An eligible vet- 
eran may receive such payments up to a 
maximum of 1 year, depending on length of 
service. Self-employed veterans with net 
earnings of less than $100 per month may 
receive an allowance amounting to the differ- 
ence between net earnings and $100 in any 
month, up to a maximum of 1 year, also de- 
pending on length of service. 

7. Loans: Veterans have up to 10 years 
after official end of the war in which to make 
application for guaranteed loan at no more 
than 4 percent interest. These loans are 
automatically guaranteed if made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act and if 
the amount does not exceed the appraisal 
made by an appraiser of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Any loan on real estate may be guaran- 
teed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, with the Government guaran- 
teeing 50 percent of the total loan up to the 
maximum amount. The business loan guar- 
anty limit remains at $2,000, or 50 percent. 
Real-estate loans may be amortized over a 
period up to 25 years, and farm realty loans 
up to 40 years. Maturity on non-real-estate 
loans may not exceed 10 years. 

Proceeds of a loan may be used to pur- 
chase a lot in connection with home con- 
struction. Loans may be made for all or- 
dinary farming purchases, and any normal 
business enterprise, and so that existing in- 
debtedness in default may be refinanced in 
connection with all types of eligible loans. 

8. Income-tax exemptions: Special provi- 
sions have been enacted by Congress for the 
tax benefit of veterans. These benefits in- 


clude (a) $1,500 of active-service pay is ex- 
cluded from gross income for the taxable 
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year 1943 and until the termination of the 
present war is‘ proclaimed; (b) mustering- 
out pay is excluded from gross income for 
the taxable year of 1944 and later years. 


JOBS 


1. Employment placement and assistance: 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet- 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em- 
ployment. This assistance includes employ- 
ment counseling. 

2. Employment preference: Preference in 
job referrals through the United States Em- 
ployment Service is available to veterans 
under regulations adopted by the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board, carrying out the 
direction of the GI bill of rights that the 
veteran receive “the maximum job oppor- 
tunjty in the field of gainful employment.” 

3. Civil-service preferences: Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities or in receipt of 
pensions, disability retirement benefits, or 
compensation from the Federal Government, 
receive an additional 10 points on their civil- 
service examination rating. 

A five-point preference is allowed to vet- 
erans not disabled. 

These preferences will place veterans’ 
names above all other names on the civil- 
service list except for professional or scientific 
positions paying over $3,000 a year. 

4. Restoration to former Federal job: A 
veteran who held a permanent, probational, 
or probational-indefinite civil-service job 
when called to active service with the armed 
forces is entitled to mandatory reemploy- 
ment in his former position, or one of like 
seniority, status, and pay, provided he has 
satisfactorily completed his period of service, 
is still qualified to perform the duties of his 
position, and applies for restoration within 
90 days after separation from active service 
or discharge from the hospital. 

5. Other civil-service benefits: The civil- 
service rule that not more than two mem- 
bers of a family, living in the same House, 
may hold a Federal civil-service position does 
not apply in case of a person entitled to 
veteran preference. 

BUSINESS AND HOME AIDS 

1. Small-business aid: “Assistance is pro- 
vided to veterans in establishing small busi- 
nesses through (a) loans not connected with 
the GI bill of rights for worth-while manu- 
facturing projects; (b) assistance in obtain- 
ing surplus war materials that will be help- 
ful to the planned business venture; and 
(c) supplying of technical assistance. 

2. Material priorities: Priorities for mate- 
rials are granted by the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to veterans. 

3. Purchase of surplus property: Veterans 
can purchase surplus property to set them- 
selves up and help to maintain themselves in 
business without buying through regular 
dealer channels or paying a profit to anyone. 

4. Housing priorities: Priorities for the 
construction or purchase of new houses have 
been established for veterans in obtaining 
homes under $10,000. 

5. Legal assistance: The American Bar As- 
sociation has adopted a program of legal as- 
sistance to veterans and members of their 
families. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1, Education: Any eligible veteran may re- 
ceive 1 year of education or training plus 
additional education (up to a maximum of 
4 years), for total length of active service. 
There is no age limit nor is there any need 
to show that a veteran’s education was in- 
terrupted by war service. 

The time during which a course may be 
initiated is within 4 years after discharge or 
the end of the war, whichever is later, and 
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the time limit for completion of the course 
is 9 years after the end of the war. 

Short intensive courses may be undertaken 
and the additional cost prorated against the 
period of eligibility to which the veteran is 
entitled at the rate of $500 per school year. 
No such short course may cost more than 
$500. Veterans may apply to take a cor- 
respondence course but they are entitled to 
no subsistence allowance. One-fourth of the 
elapsed time used in pursuing such a course 
is charged against the veteran’s period of 
eligibility. Total amount payable for cor- 
respondence courses for any veteran is limited 
to $500. 

Monthly subsistence allowance, while in 
school or training, is $65 for veterans without 
dependents and $90 for veterans with de- 


pendents. 
2. Vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans: The purpose of vocational re- 


habilitation is to restore the employability 
which has been lost by virtue of a handicap 
due to a disability incurred in or aggravated 
by service. 

Vocational training involving more than 4 
years of training may be begun by disabled 
veterans, subject to approval of the Veterans’ 
Administration. The time for completing 
such training is 9 years after the end of the 
war. 

Disabled veterans in vocational rehabiiita- 
tion training are entitled to receive monthly 
subsistence allowance of $65 (without de- 
pendents) or $90 (with dependents) plus 
whatever pension they are entitled to by law. 
The minimum total amount such veteran 
may receive is set at $100 per month (with- 
out dependents) and $115 (with a depend- 
ent), plus $10 for the first child, $7 for each 
additional child, and $15 for any dependent 
parent. If the veteran would otherwise re- 
ceive less than these minimum amounts, his 
allowance is raised to equal the minimum 
during the period of training and for 2 
months thereafter. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND DOMICILIARY CARE 


1. Hospitalization: The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration provides hospitalization for any 
veteran of any war who was discharged un- 
der conditions other than dishonorable. Vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities are 
given preference. Veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities are eligible if a 
hospital bed is available and the veteran 
makes a sworn statement that he is unable 
to defray expenses of treatment. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been au- 
thorized and directed to expedite additional 
hospital construction and to establish all 
necessary administrative offices to make vet- 
erans’ benefits more readily available. 

2. Artificial limbs and prosthetic appli- 
ances: Provision has been made to insure 
ample funds for the Veterans’ Administration 
to purchase prosthetic appliances for vet- 
erans and instruct them in the use of such 
appliances, including payment of any ex- 
pense involved in the veterans’ traveling to 
and from the center where the appliance is 
fitted anc training given in its use. 

3. Guide or seeing-eye dogs: Guide or see- 
ing-eye dogs may be provided for the aid of 
blind veterans who are entitled to disability 
compensation or pensions for a service-con- 
nected disability under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, including pay- 
ment of any expense involved in the vet- 
erans’ traveling to and from the center to 
become adjusted to the dogs. 

Blind veterans are also entitled to mechan- 
ical or electronic equipment to aid them in 
overcoming the handicap of blindness. 

4. Domiciliary care: A veteran who is so 
disabled as to be unable to earn a living, and 
is without adequate means of support, may 
be admitted for home care to a facility of 
Veterans’ Administration providing such ac- 
commodations. 
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The Servicemen’s Community Fund of the 
2800 Block on Jasper Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to direct the attention 
of the House to a remarkable and most 
commendable action on the part of citi- 
zens who are constituents of the Third 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor of representing in the Congress 
of the United States. They reside in the 
2800 block on Jasper Street in the twen- 
ty-fifth ward in the city of Philadelphia. 
In my opinion, they have done some- 
thing for the servicemen of their com- 
munity which is unique and not dupli- 
cated in any other community in the 
whole United States. 

During the war, the residents of this 
city block, comprising only approxi- 
mately 46 families, raised funds in the 
amount of $5,630.40 by their own efforts, 
through the medium of social functions 
for which nominal admission sums were 
charged. On the evening of Tuesday, 
March 19, 1946, a banquet was given at 
which all the families in this community 
were guests, the expenses being borne by 
the committee, following which there was 
a presentation of a check in the amount 
of $127.40 each to 36 boys and 1 girl who 
had served in the armed forces. This 
was given with the grateful appreciation 
of their neighbors, all of whom live in 
the confines of one city block. 

To say that I am proud of these con- 
stituents of mine would be to put it 
mildly. My vocabulary is not sufficient 
to express my admiration for what they 
have done in giving what amounts to a 
bonus to these boys and to this young 
lady from those in their own neighbor- 
hood, because of the gratitude they feel 
and the realization they have of the sac- 
rifices, which those who fought for our 
country made during the war. The offi- 
cers of this servicemen’s community 
chest were: William Hornsby, Sr., presi- 
dent; Fred W. Vinter, Sr., vice president; 
JameS Reid, treasurer; and Esther 
Franklin, secretary. The directors were: 
William Cavanaugh, Sr., William Frank- 
lin, George Vinter, Samuel DeBow, Mrs. 
C. Devlin, Mrs. H. Wechter, and Miss E. 
McKay. 

I am submitting herewith for insértion 
in the REcorp the names of all the vet- 
erans who received these checks, together 
with the fervent thanks of their neigh- 
bors: Nathan Goldstein, Delbert G. Cox, 
Daniel D. Gindhart, William H. Realley, 
George W. Realley, Harry Faber, Gaetano 
Di Paolo, Robert M. Cardwell, Mildred 
Hackett Filko, John J. Doherty, Joseph 
F. Danner, Milton A. Elberg, Jr., Elvin E. 
Elberg, William F. Kelly, William J. 
Cavanaugh, Jr., Joseph F. Cavanaugh, 
Joseph F. DeBow, Samuel P. DeBow, 
Charles A. DeBow, Gerard J. DeBow, 
Thomas J. Fox, John F. Fox, Charles J. 
Brady, Joseph A. Maguire, Roy O. 


Schneider, John C. Tsamutatos, George 
H. Wechter, Richard R. Thrasher, Jean 
R. Thrasher, William E. Thrasher, Cesare 
A. Priore, Dominic V. Mentileone, James 
Coughlin, William J. Franklin, Frederick 
W. Vinter, Jr., Charles Tongue, James 
Reid, Francis Fox. 

It is my intention to see that a copy of 
this CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is sent to 
every family whose members participated 
in the raising of these funds, all of whom, 
as I previously stated, are residents of 
the 2800 block on Jasper Street, in the 
city of Philadelphia. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the OPA has been continued, with some 
restrictions, for another year, let us hope 
that Mr. Porter will make it a success. 
So far Mr. Porter has shown vision, cour- 
tesy and common sense. If he will con- 
tinue to do this, he will have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all thinking 
people. 

I have received a letter from a constit- 
uent of mine, Paul Campbell, attorney, 
Minot, N. Dak., which I feel should be 
read by every person who believes in the 
American way of life. Here is part of 
Mr. Campbell’s letter: 


MrnorT, N. Dak., July 2, 1946. 

This is a letter from one of your citizens, 
an attorney, and a common man. It is in 
my own behalf, and in behalf of my clients 
not one of whom can qualify as Big Busi- 
ness with an income of over $5,000 per 
year, and who generally cannot and do not 
care to spend time or money in lobbying by 
means of letters, telegrams, post cards, and 
so forth, to their selected representatives and 
servants in Congress or the Executive 
Mansion, or elsewhere. It is in no manner 
instigated by CIO, AFL, Farmers Union, OPA, 
or any others of the many indulging in 
Government by pressure group practices, in- 
cluding job holders, Government bureaus, 
agencies, pay-rollers, shovel leaners, all mo- 
tivated by selfish and self-serving interest. 

The long-range problem before us is to 
put an end to the war which plain com- 
mon sense says is over, but politics and 
political power, control, and economic ad- 
vantage delays asserting, if not in fact as- 
serting the contrary to avoid returning our 
people to a government by law instead of 
a government by men, either bureaucrats, or 
pay-rolic:s, or otherwise. With this it is 
as rapidly as possible to restore to the 
American people a free peacetime economy 
in lieu of a “planned,” man- or bureau- 
controlled economy—a monopoly-controlled 
economy. I limit myself to the one small 
phase of these involved problems; housing 
and rent control. 

This does not mean and does not call for 
an OPA or any cther large or small bureau- 
cratic, inflationary, expensive set-up of po- 
litical governmental agency, with its horde 
of nonproducing, ward-heelers and pay-roll- 
ers. It means a simple little law of Con- 
gress, to be administered and executed by 
the courts, State and Federal, and the exec- 
utive branch and.departments of our Gov- 
ernment, State and National, 
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The occasion for the law arises from the 
emergency, temporary, due to a present short- 
age of building material arising from the 
war, labor strikes, increased production costs 
due to Government-inspired wage costs, and 
improper OPA and other improper price regu- 
lation and control, rationing, etc. Not one 
of these landlords would dare to demand of 
their tenants increased rénts to which the 
latter did not consent, and which was not 
fair and proper were it not that they knew 
that these. tenants had no place at present 
to go. 

Let us have a simple congressional mori- 
torium to continue during this emergency, 
to be enforced as between the parties in and 
through the courts already existing; and pro- 
hibiting increase in the rents and evictions 
when the rents are paid, except in cases 
where the tenants consent, or the landlord 
can establish and satisfy the courts that the 
increase is fair and reasonable, and the 
tenant has a place to go, or available to him 
at a rental not in excess of that paid by him 
and with equal conveniences. 

Let us stop misleading the public in the 
representation that inflation and price in- 
creases are the same, when price increase is 
merely the consequence of prior and con- 
tinued inflation; that control of price and 
continuance of Chester Bowles’ job, or OPA 
are the same thing. I, for one can neither 
afford or take the time to be writing to you. 

I selected you as my agent and representa- 
tive, not to be bulldozed by any CIO, PAC, 
OPA, or other high-pressure organization, 
with their chain letters and telegrams, nor 
by any farm or labor, lawyer, business, or 
other organization; and not to be continually 
hounding you with my advice, letters, lob- 
byists, and paid propagandists in press or on 
radio. 

I selected you to use and exercise your own 
honest judgment in behalf of the general 
welfare of the American people, and not in 
behalf of any political party or organization, 
Democrat or Republican, or any special class 
of American citizens. 

Respectfully, 
PavuL CAMPBELL. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, august 2, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House a matter 
which concerns every individual who is 
interested in preserving our American 
system of free enterprise, of individual 
opportunity, and political liberty. 

I refer to the plight of small business 
in this country, and to the growing en- 
croachments of huge monopolies, the 
expansion of the chain-store system and 
its invasion of new fields of merchandis- 
ing, and the detrimental effects of absen- 
tee ownership. 

The reports of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission present striking evi- 
dence of the growth of huge monopolies 
during the war years and of the concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of a small 
group. Today 250 large corporations 
own two-thirds of all the Nation’s usable 
manufacturing facilities, and only 75,000 
persons own one-half of all corporate 
stock in the country. The chain store 
has invaded every community of any size 








in the land, and as the chain stores have 
expanded and grown the small business- 
man has begun to disappear. 

The problems resulting from this trend 
toward elimination of the small business- 
man have been recognized by all thought- 
ful persons for some time. There have 
been numerous proposals for helping the 
small businessman, and committees of 
the House and Senate have made special 
studies of the matter. 

I do not doubt that concrete legislative 
proposals will come out of these studies, 
and that-they will result in the enact- 
ment of laws beneficial to small business. 
But I think the salvation of the small 
businessman lies in another direction. 

I think it rests with his neighbors. 
The importance of the small business- 
man to a community must be brought 
home to all of the residents of the com- 
munity. They must realize that he has 
a value to the community, over and above 
the things he buys and sells or the com- 
mercial services he renders, that is lack- 
ing in any chain-store enterprise. 

The small businessman has been the 
bulwark of freedom and liberty in this 
Nation; he has helped to make this coun- 
try great; he has kept open the avenues 
of opportunity for coming generations; 
he has been a rock of common sense and 
sanity in troubled times. 

He is an asset to any community— 
the druggist, the filling station opera- 
tor, the small restaurant owner, the 
haberdasher, the proprietor of the hard- 
ware store, the grocer, the small retailer, 
the confectioner, the tailor, the laundry 
owner, and the proprietors of the vast 
number of other enterprises which have 
contributed to the richness and variety 
of Avierican life. These business enter- 
prises have provided good livings and an 
outlet for the industry and ingenuity and 
competitive spirit of the American citi- 


The small businessman participates 
in the life of the local community and 
knows its needs and problems. The 
chain stores are operated by absentee 
owners who are interested only in 
profits. The small businessman usually 
is active in church and civic affairs in 
his community, and frequently is the 
leader in community action. He raises 
his family in the community and edu- 
cates them in community schools. He 
makes his money in the community and 
he spends it in the community. He con- 
tributes generously to community 
causes. In times of economic stress, he 
frequently carries families in distress on 
credit, providing them with the very 
necessities of life, until conditions im- 
prove. He is a respected citizen, a per- 
son of importance in the community. 
He exemplifies the virtues of industry 
and self-reliance. 

As a matter of self-interest, the resi- 
dents of local communities must pa- 
tronize their small businessmen. For if 
the small businessman disappears from 
the scene, much that was precious and 
irreplaceable in our American way of 
life will disappear with him. 

Big business screams to the high 
heavens about the preservation of pri- 
vate enterprise in this country and 
about the virtues of the free competitive 
system, But what they mean is free en- 
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terprise for themselves only and for no 
one else. What they mean is freedom 
to destroy. They don’t want competi- 
tion. They hate competition. What 
they want is monopoly. I am for free 
enterprise and for the free competitive 
system, but I want it to be really free 
and actualiy competitive. 

The people of this country must be 
aroused—before it is too late—to the 
danger to themselves arising from the 
spread of the chain-store system, the 
growth of monopolies and the evils of 
absentee ownership. They must loyally 
patronize their neighborhood business- 
meh, as a matter of practical self-inter- 
est, if he is to survive and prosper and 
if the essential features of our Ameri- 
can way of life are to be preserved. 





British Treatment of Jews in Palestine 
Cries to Heaven While Arab Office 
Turns Out Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
human and unfair British treatment of 
the Jews in Palestine cries to Heaven and 
the civilized world for redress. 

It is difficult to find the difference be- 
tween the broken faith of the British 
Government and the Nuremberg laws of 
Nazi Germany, except in degree. 

The whole might of the British Empire 
is being marshaled against a few hun- 
dreds of frightened, penniless, helpless, 
Jewish refugees from the charnel houses 
of Europe, while the British repudiate 
the Balfour declaration, their agreements 
to carry out the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Anglo-American Joint 
Committee of Inquiry, and the most 
fundamental principles of Christian hu- 
manity. 


CORRUPTING AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION 


Not content with the brutal treatment 
and reign of terror in Palestine, evidence 
has been accumulated by the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League to show that 
the British are countenancing, and pos- 
sibly financing, a vicious campaign of 
misrepresentation and racism here in the 
United States through the propaganda 
channels of the Arab office. 

From a sumptuous suite in the Ward- 
man Park Hotel a steady stream of prop- 
aganda is pumped out into the newspa- 
pers and radio channels of America. 

This propaganda does not stop with its 
grievous distortions and misstatements 
about the economic and political affairs 
of the Arab Peninsula; with insolence 
unmatched in this century the “diplo- 
mats” who direct and produce the propa- 
ganda of the Arab office are meddling 
in the domestic and internal affairs of 
the United States. 


WHERE DO THEY GET THE MONEY? 


The American people want to know, 
and have a right to know, where the Arab 
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office, representing seven poverty-strick- 
en feudal kingdoms of the Middle East, 
can get the money to spend a miilion 
dollars in propagandizing the United 
States. 

Are funds being diverted from lend- 
lease allocations or from other Ameri- 
can credits? 

Are Ameri.an and British oil com- 
panies, bent on continuing their monop- 
oly of the fabulous oil fields of south- 
western Asia, putting up the cash? 

Is the British Government secretly 
contributing to this campaign of mis- 
leading and divisive propaganda? 

SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 


Mr, Speaker, I call upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of 
State to make a thorough investigation 
of the activities of the Arab office, and 
find out by what right the Arab king- 
doms can interfere ia our domestic af- 
fairs, attack and distort and misrepre- 
sent administration policy, hire high- 
priced public relations counsel, and bring 
pressures on our Department of State 
impossible to our own American citizens. 

Why the indecent haste of the Depart- 
ment of State to recognize the new Brit- 
ish puppet state of Transjordania? Why 
the support and recognition accorded to 
Yemen, the feudal kingdom which is one 
of the few remaining places in the mod- 
ern world carrying on constant and open 
traffic in human slavery? Why has the 
Export-Import Bank allocated credits of 
$10,000,000 to another feudal, slave- 
owning state, Saudi Arabia? According 
to our statutes, it would be impracticable 
to trade with Saudi Arabia, for it is il- 
legal for Americans to engage in com- 
merce with slave states; and nothing has 
been done to mitigate the conditions de- 
scribed in the League of Nations report 
of 1925; if anything, slave trading and 
African human piracy there are worse 
than 20 years ago. 


ARE WE TIED TO BRITISH POLICY? 


Has our State Department no capacity 
for developing its own foreign policy? 
Why should we be tied to the kite of Brit- 
ish colonial exploitation and oppression? 

I have said before, and I repeat, that 
secret British diplomacy has frequently 
been in full accord with the aims and 
conduct of the Nazis. The Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, No. 1 Moslem quisling and 
collaborationist, traitor, agitator, arch 
criminal, who murdered and persecuted 
Christians in Lebanon and Jews in Yugo- 
slavia, and to whom Hitler gave a staff 
of 180 people for his plots and murders, 
could not have “escaped” from detention 
in France without secret cooperation 
from British and American officials. 

Why did we fight this terrible war, 
with its millions of dead and maimed 
and sick and starving, its destruction of 
property and human values, if we are to 
substitute British fascism for German 
fascism? Where lies the difference be- 
tween Herr Doktor Goebbels’ lie-mill 
and the orders of British General Sir 
Evelyn Barker? The propaganda ac- 
tivities of the Arab Leasue through its 
quasi-diplomatic office here in the 
Wardman Park, protected by diplomatic 
immunity, and its “fronts” in New York, 
the phony “League for Peace With Jus- 
tice in Palestine,” and the Institute for 
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Arab-American Affairs, Inc., which 
trace their lineage to the bund-affiliated 
Arab National League, are insolent in 
their intervention in American affairs, 
and reminiscent of the German propa- 
ganda in America prior to outbreak of 
war. 
THREATENS PEACE OF WORLD 

Mr. Speaker, we have read time and 
again, in our free American newspapers 
and magazines, reports of independent, 
trained reporters and investigators who 
have explored the Arab Peninsula. 

They have unanimously reported that 
there is no conflict between the Arab 
people and the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine—the only conflict is between Brit- 
ish imperialism and finance and the de- 
mand of the civilized world that Brit- 
ain’s promises be made good; the Arab 
governments are merely mouthpieces 
for the British Colonial Office. 

Let me, then, read a single inflamma- 
tory statement from a letter dated June 
21, 1946, on the letterhead of the League 
for Peace With Justice in Palestine, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, and 
signed by R. M. Schoendorf, Habib I. 
Katibah, and Ben H. Freedman. 

The first paragraph of this letter 
reads: 


World War III may burst upon the world 
if an attempt is made to transplant into 
Palestine, against the wishes of the Arabs, 
100,000 displaced European Jews and using 
for that purpose the armed forces of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

DID BRITISH WRITE THAT? 


Mr. Speaker, a more sinister threat 
against world peace and the declared 
policies of the United States can scarcely 
be imagined. 

One of the incorporators of this so- 
called League for Peace With Justice in 
Palestine is a mysterious British subject, 
resident in the United States, suspected 
of espionage activities and known to be 
connected with a small but fantastically 
profitable international cartel in valves, 
one Capt. Charles Passman. 

The so-called League for Peace With 
Justice in Palestine was incorporated as 
a nonprofit membership corporation 
under the laws of New York on May 5, 
1946. One of the incorporators was the 
Benjamin Freedman I have named who 
signs himself as “representative of per- 
sons of the faith’; R. M. Schoendorf, 
who is said to be “representative of co- 
operating persons of the Christian faith” 
and who appears actually to be the wife 
of Benjamin H. Freedman; Habib I. 
Katibah, the Arab; a neighborhood girl 
named Marjorie Schulman, who proba- 
bly has not the slightest idea of how her 
name was used; and a mysterious, 
wealthy British subject, a former officer 
in the RAF who heads a small but fan- 
tastically profitable international valve 
cartel, who all during the war commuted 
between London and New York, who en- 
joys the most intimate acquaintance with 
the British Foreign Office, especially in 
regard to near eastern questions—Capt. 
Charles Passman, who avoids publicity 
and public notice as much as possible. 

Did Passman write or dictate or sug- 
gest that heavy-handed threat to the 
peace of the world? 

The most casual newspaper reader can 
recognize the similarity between the lan- 
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guage and some of the public pronounce- 
ments of British officials. Is that simi- 
larity adventitious? Or was the letter 
written in London, or at the British Em- 
bassy on Massachusetts Avenue? 

The League for Peace With Justice 
in Palestine has also published expen- 
sive full-page ads in many metropolitan 
daily newspapers which are as inflam- 
matory, as distorted, and as hostile to 
American policy as the letter from which 
I have quoted. Benjamin H. Freedman 
insists that he himself has furnished all 
the money for the advertisements and 
other propaganda activities of the 
league. ; 

AMERICA IS ENTITLED TO FACTS 


Mr. Freedman’s statements may be 
true; but they may also be false. 

In any case, the American people and 
the American Government are entitled 
to the full facts and to all the facts. 
Who is Freedman? Who is Schoendorf? 
Who are Passman and Katibah? Where 
does all the money come from, and for 
what purpose? 

Dr. James Sheldon, executive chair- 
man of the Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi 
League, presented all this and more 
material to a number of Senators and 
Representatives prior to adjournment. 
He urged a full investigation by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary or by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Such an investigation was, unfortu- 
nately, impracticable at that time, so late 
in the year; there was no proper time to 
discuss the resolution or the proposals. 

However, we have two departments 
closely involved. I know that Dr. Shel- 
don stands ready to turn over to any 
authorized agency all the mass of in- 
controvertible evidence of improper ac- 
tivities which his organization has 
amassed, and I pledge my cooperation. 
I hope, I demand, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Departments of State and Justice will 
take cognizance of these charges and 
take immediate steps to ascertain 
whether or not any violations of law or 
of international amity have occurred 
through the propaganda activities of the 
Arab office and its subsidiaries and af- 
filiates, regardless of what international 
double dealing may be exposed. 

I am inserting in the REcorp a memo- 
randum prepared by Dr. Sheldon and 
intended for presentation to the Com- 
mittee on Rules in support of an investi- 
gating resolution, and also a more recent 
summary prepared by him which gives 
many details: 

ARAB OFFICE AND RELATED AGENCIES LINKED WITH 
SUBVERSIVE GROUPS AND FORMER AXIS AGENTS 
IN UNITFD STATES IN CAMPAIGN TO DEFEAT 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S PALESTINE POLICY AND 


STIR UP DOMESTIC DISCORD ON RELIGIOUS AND 
RACIAL LINES 


During the past 6 months there has grown 
up in the United States a well-planned effort, 
under the general inspiration of agents of the 
Arab League and of a network of more-or- 
less affiliated agencies, to use the evil weapons 
of organized propagandistic appeal to reli- 
gious and racial bias and bigotry for the 
advancement of foreign political purposes. 

BUND CONNECTIONS ESTABLISHED 

Several present key figures in this effort 
were closely connected with Nazi and Fascist 
propaganda activities as far back as 1934, 
The key organizations trace their beginnings 
directly to predecessor organizations which 





worked hand in hand with the Nazi Bund 
until the FBI closed the doors of German 
agencies after Pearl Harbor. These connec- 
tions are provable by documentary evidence 
now in our possession, and available for pur 

lic use. 

These groups, ostensibly cultural in pur- 
pose, are primarily engaged in an all-out 
campaign of political agitation to prevent 
President Truman and the Government of 
the United States from carrying into effect 
the recommendations of the Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry on Palestine, particu- 
larly as the admission of 100,000 homeless 
European Jews. Their activities also tend to 
weaken the general reputation of.the Jewish 
people and other minorities in the United 
States, to increase religious and racial ten- 
sion, and to strengthen nationalistic, isola- 
tionist, anti-Semitic, and Ku Klux Klan-like 
groups. 

Central to all of this activity is the Arab 
office (at Washington), a highly financed 
agency registered with the Justice Depart- 
ment as acting for the seven near eastern 
governments which make up the so-called 
Arab League. The Arab League has inter- 
national headquarters at Cairo, Egypt, and 
acknowledges the leadership of the Mufti— 
well-known Nazi collaborator and war crim- 
inal. The seven governments constituting 
the league are feudal or theocratic in set-up 
and do not represent the Arab peoples in any 
democratic sense, 


FINANCED THROUGH LEND-LEASE? 


The financial resources behind these 
propaganda and agitational activities are 
evidently almost unlimited and are suffi- 
cient to maintain very elaborate headquar- 
ters in Washington (with such facilities as a 
private bar for the entertainment of guests), 
to retain the most expensive public-relations 
consultants, to purchase full-page advertise- 
ments repeatedly in the leading newspapers 
of the country, to buy national radio time, 
and to send a body of lecturers traveling 
about the United States. There are indica- 
tions (proof for which might be disclosed by 
official inquiry) that part of the funds in- 
volved may have been diverted from lend- 
lease sources and that some funds may have 
been made available through the extralegal 
assistance of agencies of other Allied govern- 
ments. 

The Arab office has, in advancing its prop- 
aganda in the United States, cooperated 
with some of the most extreme anti-Semitic 
and nationalist bodies in the country. Re- 
lated organs of the Arab League in Canada 
and Latin America have pursued a similar 
course. 

These charges are based on analysis of 4 
large number of separate instances. Below 
are cited a few typical—but not extreme— 
examples. 


LECTURERS FURNISHED TO SUBVERSIVES 


On March 22, 1946, a notorious anti- 
Semitic agitator, H. L. Smith, wrote the Arab 
office requesting them to send an official 
speaker to address a sympathetic group in 
Philadelphia. This invitation contained the 
statement “Democracy is nothing but Jew- 
ocracy” and referred to the Jews of Philadel- 
phia as “kikes,” 

This letter was received by Khloussy 
Khairy, legally registered chief of the Arab 
office and referred by him to Anwar Bey Nash- 
ashibi, the Arab League’s most distinguished 
spokesman then in America. On March 25 
Nashashibi accepted Smith's invitation. 
Subsequent carefully guarded correspondence, 
in which the secret nature of the Philadelphia 
meeting was emphasized, was in many ways 
reminiscent of well-known Nazi propaganda 
pattern, Apart from other evidence, it is 
obvious that the un-American attitudes of 
the group arranging this meeting could not 
have been unknown to the Arab office, be- 
cause these attitudes and p es were 


clearly set forth in writing in the invitation 











itself. (Attached are photostatic copies of 
the letters quoted.) 


GERALD SMITH TIES SHOWN 


The preceding meeting of this same Phil- 
adelphia group, incidentally, had been ad- 
dressed by Gerald L. K. Smith’s field repre- 
sentative, in an attempt to set up a veterans’ 
organization along Nationalistic and anti- 
Semitic lines. 

Principal unofficial arm of Arab propa- 
gandists in America is the Institute for Arab- 
American affairs, whose headquarters are lo- 
cated at New York. The institute’s editor 
and chief propagandist is a man named H. I. 
Katibal.. Before Pearl Harbor Katibah was 
director of the defunct Arab National League, 
a body closely associated with and promoted 
by the German-American Bund, official Nazi 
propaganda agency in this country. Files of 
the Weckruf und Beobachter (the Bund’s 
newspaper) contain regular reports of activi- 
ties of Katibah’s old organization, and the 
official World Service news releases of the 
Nazi government recommended that Ameri- 
cans of German descent should extend their 
support to the Arab National League, 

This same man, Katibah, is also one of 
the three publicly announced directors of the 
League for Peace With Justice in Palestine, 
whose expensive full-page advertisements 
have appeared in nearly every leading news- 
paper of the United States and several other 
countries, during recent weeks. Attorney 
for the League for Peace With Justice in 
Palestine and coauthor of many of its ad- 
vertisements, is Hallam M. Richardson, who 
served as attorney for Paul Castorina, editor 
of the Blackshirt and convicted head of the 
prewar American Union of Fascists. Rich- 
ardson was also closely associated as counsel 
and otherwise with Joseph McWilliams (now 
under Federal indictment for sedition), and 
was co-author of one of McWiliams’ most 
effective propaganda booklets. In addition 
to other duties with the League for Peace 
With Justice in Palestine, Richardson now 
serves as host in assembling groups of Chris- 
tian ministers whom the league seeks to 
infect with its views. 

It is significant that another key figure in 
the League for Peace With Justice in Pales- 
tine—one of the five founders and legal in- 
corporators, but a man who prefers to keep 
out of public sight—is an exceedingly 
wealthy British industrialist and financier 
and ex-RAF officer, Capt. Charles Passman. 
Passman, although he heads a business lo- 
cated largely in America, continues to be a 
British subject and apparently enjoys inti- 
mate ties with the British Foreign Office, 
especially in relation to some of its near 
eastern affairs. 

Relationships between the official Arab 
Office and the “unofficial” Institute for Arab- 
American Affairs are so close that requests 
for speakers directed to one of these agencies 
are apt to be filled by representatives of the 
other and vice versa. Likewise, nationally 
distributed propaganda advertisements 
signed by the institute, and other advertise- 
ments signed by the League for Peace With 
Justice in Palestine, were in fact paid for by 
the same individual—who also accompanied 
an Arab office spokesman before the State 
Department. 

In addition to Katibah, several other key 
figures of the Institute for Arab-American 
Affairs—including the chairman of its exec- 
utive committee—were also officers of the old 
Bund-associated Arab National League. 


IMPLICATED WITH NAZI SPY 


A striking example of the way in which 
these propagandists have maintained an un- 
broken line of activity is to be found in the 
case of The Arab World, top-ranking “slick- 
paper” Arab publication, now issued from 
New York. Its editor, George Kheirallah, 
was another officer of the defunct Arab Na- 
tional League. It was Khierallah to whom 
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the notorious German radio spy, Wheeler- 
Hill—now serving a long Federal penitentiary 
sentence—arranged the transfer of extensive 
funds, before Pearl Harbor. “Our own or- 
ganization will work with you 100 percent,” 
Wheeler-Hill promised. 

The principal West Coast publicist for 
these groups, Salem Bader, who arranged 
Nation-wide radio hook-ups for spokesmen 
of the various Arab governments during the 
San Francisco Conference is also a regular 
contributor to subversive and racistic publi- 
cations, including such papers as “Women’s 
Voice” (monthly issued by “We, the Mothers,” 
Chicago-Detroit “Nationalist” group men- 
tioned in the Federal sedition conspiracy in- 
dictments) and The Broom (west coast anti- 
Semitic and isolationist weekly, whose edi- 
tor is under Federal indictment for sedition). 


MISREPRESENTATION CHARGED 


Under terms of the McCormack Act (For- 
eign Agents Registration Act) the Arab of- 
fice is registered in Washington as an agen- 
cy “to cultivate and promote the friendly 
relations and mutual understanding between 
the United States and the Arab world.” No 
reference whatsoever is made to conducting 
a high-powered political agitation in opposi- 
tion to the President’s near eastern policies, 
nor to activities having to do with the dis- 
semination of gomestic propaganda directed 
against loyal religious or racial minorities in 
the United States. 

During the past 5 weeks the Arab of- 
fice and its principals have adopted a much 
bolder policy, in openly acknowledging the 
spiritual and political leadership of the 
Grand Mufti, Amin-El-Husseini, who was 
a close and trusted collaborator of Hitler, and 
whose responsibility as a war criminal and 
outstanding Moslem quisling has been un- 
equivocally stated by Mr. Justice Jackson. 
The Mufti’s short-wave radio broadcasts to 
Americans of Syrian and Arabic extraction, 
during the war, rank near the bottom in the 
record of traitorous deeds committed by 
Axis agents. Nevertheless, the Arab office, 
in its official organ (see Arab News Bulletin, 
June 15, 1946), unblushingly refers to the 
Mrfti as “a singleminded and courageous 
patriot.” 

It is our recommendation that an appro- 
priate official investigation be instituted to 
discover whether these activities do not con- 
stitute flagrant violations of the laws of the 
United States, in that they involve the con- 
duct of extensive foreign propaganda 
activities under circumstances not within 
the terms of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act; to determine whether these activities 
have been financed through credits origi- 
nally secured for wartime purposes under 
lend-lease or similar arrangements, either 
directly from the American Government or 
indirectly through the treasury of a third 
country; and further, to determine what 
cognizance American foreign policy should 
take of these various activities. 


STATEMENT BY PROF. JAMES H. SHELDON, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE CHAIRMAN NONSECTARIAN ANTINAZI 
LEAGUE, IN SUPPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF ARAB 
PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES 


The resolution proposes an investigation of 
foreign expenditures in the United States for 
carrying on @ program of propaganda and 
agitation, in a manner which either involves 
the application of provisions of the Mc- 
Cormack Act (Foreign Agents Registration 
Act), or else requires the consideration of 
new legislation to extend that act. 

A presentation of what is already known 
about Arab League propaganda in the United 
States, and related lines of agitation, would 
take many hours. I intend merely to say why 
this subject requires congressional study, and 
will, unless your committee otherwise re- 

juests, leave the presentation of specific evi- 

lence for another time. I have at hand ade- 
quate documentary evidence to support every 
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charge I shall make—and that evidence is 
available to you. 

We charge— 

1. The Arab office (which represents seven 
Arab countries here in Washington) is en- 
gaged in a broad international propaganda 
in violation of the terms of its registration— 
if not in violation of the strict letter of the 
present act then certainly in violation of its 
spirit. 

When it registered with the Justice Depart- 
ment, under the McCormack Act, the Arab 
Office said: “The office shall in its best en- 
deavors seek to cultivate and promote the 
friendly relations and mutual understanding 
between the United States of America and the 
Arab world.” Nothing was said about carry- 
ing on a high-powered expensive propaganda 
campaign to try to turn the American people 
against a course of action to which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has committed our 
country—as, for example, in connection with 
the report of the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Palestine. Fighting 
against the report of the Anglo-American 
Commission—and even collaborating with 
similarly minded subversive, anti-Semitic 
and pro-Nazi forces in the United States— 
actually constitutes the main program of the 
Arab office today. This is a program which 
has nothing whatever to do with the official 
purpose of promoting friendly relations. It 
is in fact contrary to the democratic tradi- 
tions of this country, and tends to weaken 
the foundations of our republican form of 
government. Such activities are contrary to 
the terms of the Arab office’s official registra- 
tion—but because the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act was not drafted to cover exactly 
this kind of situation, I am not sure how far 
we can go toward meting out effective punish- 
ment, unless the Judiciary Committee wants 
to bring out the facts and recommend 
strengthening the statutes. 

2. The Arab office is engaged in close col- 
laboration with groups whose subversive 
character is well known, and the effect of 
whose activities is to spread religious and 
racial hate in our country by concentrating 
on the anti-Jewish propaganda line, which 
the Nazis declared to be their most success- 
ful weapon, these groups seek, not only to 
attain their foreign political objectives, but 
also to divert American attention from the 
dangerous plight of Christian minorities in 
the Near East. 

To mention a single example, I cite the case 
of a semi-secret meeting arranged by one of 
the most notorious propaganda agitators in 
Philadelphia, along with the Arab office, in 
March and April of this year. On March 22 
H. L. Smith of Philadelphia, a wealthy retired 
merchant who is the chief local backer for 
the notorious rabble rouser, Gerald L. K. 
Smith, wrote to the Arab office at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., asking 
them to send him a speaker. There was no 
possibility that the Arab office could fail to 
know who it was dealing with, for H. L. 
Smith wrote, in his letter to the Arab office, 
the most scurrilous attacks on the American 
systema of religious liberty. Like Hitler, he 
wrote “Democracy is nothing but Jewocracy” 
and he referred to the Jewish people of Penn- 
sylvania, including many loyal veterans, as 
kikes. A friendly diplomatic agency re- 
ceiving such a letter would either call the 
FBI, or throw the letter into the waste paper 
basket, but not so, at the Arab office. A 
Mr. Khairy, who is registered with the Jus- 
tice Department as a foreign agent, as sec- 
retary of the Arab office, took Mr. Smith’s in- 
vitation, and endorsed it and handed it over 
to a Mr. Nashashibi who represents one of 
the two great families of so-called Arabian 
nobility. In Palestine, and Mr. Nashashibi, 


after he had read Smith's disgraceful in- 
vitation, wrote “It would give me very great 
pleasure to come and address” the Philadel- 
phia group. 
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Here is the unbelievable picture of a for- 
‘eign semi-diplomatic agency engaging in an 
insolent attempt to turn Americans against 
each other, and subvert the principles of 
freedom of religion in our country! 

There are plenty of other examples to jus- 
tify this same charge, that the Arab office is 
engaged in close collaboration with sub- 
versive groups in the United States. I be- 
lieve that the amount of this agitation is so 
great as to justify the Congress looking into 
it. 

3. Leaders in this propaganda activity are 
the same men who tried to betray Amer- 
icans of near eastern extraction into the 
hands of the axis during the war, and in 
the period of Nazi bund activity from 1933 up 
to Pearl Harbor. 

This is true with regard to the “official” 
Arab agencies (who regard the mufti, Amin 
el-Husseini, a Known war criminal, as their 
leader), and it is even more true with re- 
gard to the unofficial groups working in con- 
cert with them. 

For example, the most powerful “unofficial” 
arm of Arab propaganda is the New York 
agency called the Institute for Arab-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Inc. This agency works closely 
with the Arab office, even supplying speak- 
ers to groups which apply to the Arab office, 
but where, for some reason, the Office does 
not want to send an Official spokesman. 

The chief propagandist and editor for the 
Institute for Arab-American Affairs is a man 
named H. I. Katibah, and he is the very 
same man who was director of the prewar 
Arab organization in the United States that 
was associated with the Nazi Bund. Just as 
the bund was supposed to make German- 
Americans into Nazis, so the Arab National 
League, of which chis-man was director, was 
supposed to make Americans of near east- 
ern extraction into Nazis. 

The general purpose of this organization 
of which Katibah was director, is evident 
from publications of the Nazi Bund on the 
one hand, as well as from the Arabic lan- 
guage press of the United States. As a mat- 
ter of fact, not long after Pearl Harbor, the 
leading Arabic newspaper in America, Al- 
Hoda, openly admitted this Arab-Nazi con- 
nection, and urged Arab-American; no longer 
to follow the false leadership of the German 
affiliated agitators. 

Let us return now to what these same 
propagandists are doing today under the 
leadership of the same director, Katibah. 

The most expensive work of these Arab 
groups has been the publication of a series 
of full-page advertisements in all of our 
leading newspapers, attacking the report of 
the Anglo-American Commission of In- 
quiry on Palestine. These ads, costing many 
thousands of dollars, have also been placed 
in papers in France and other countries, 
over the signature of a New York group close- 
ly associated with the Arab cause. These ads 
all bear the signature of this same propa- 
gandist, Katibah, who was director of the 
prewar organization whose activities were so 
closely related to the Nazi line as to be re- 
ported weekly in the official German-lan- 
guage newspaper of the bund. I have here 
samples of such reports. (Note that the 
report of the activities of the Arab National 
League and of the reelection of Fritz Kuhn 
to the headship of the bund appear in ad- 
joining columns.) 

The paper organization which signs these 
advertisements, by the way, is known as the 
League for Peace with Justice in Palestine. 
It has many other connections with sub- 
versive figures. For example, the man who 
is its attorney and who presided at a .uncheon 
the other day in which it sought to influ- 
ence the views of a group of Christian min- 

isters, is the very same man who has for 
yecrts been a close adviser to the indicted 
seditionist Joseph McWilliams. This man, 
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Hallam M. Richardson, not only defended 
McWilliams in court when he got into 
trouble, but also wrote the preface to Mc- 
Williams’ booklets addressed to our ex-serv- 
icemen, in a vile attempt to undermine the 
Americanism of our veterans. It is perti- 
nent to add that one of the five original 
incorporators of this organization, along with 
Katibah, is a prominent industrialst who is 
a British subject, although at this moment 
residing in New York. 

Activities of all of these groups are in- 
tricately bound up with each other. For 
example, the founder of the League for 
Peace with Justice in Palestine, named Fried- 
man, makes no secret of the fact that he is 
also the man who paid for half-page propa- 
ganda advertisements of the Institute for 
Arab-American Affairs in the New York 
Times last winter and collaborated with 
the Arab Government legations in officially 
presenting their case to the Department of 
State. Apparently, so far as advertising is 
concerned, funds of the institute and funds 
of the league were mingled with each other. 
On the other hand, when Dr. K. Totah, head 
of the institute, had occasion to write the 
Secretary of the State and the British Am- 
bassador about political subjects, he first 
consulted the Arab office and wrote its direc- 
tor, “We depend upon you to do whatever 
is necessary with the proptr authorities,” 
to carry out the action demanded in the 
letters. 

A striking example of the way in which 
Nazi-supported Arab propagandists—who be- 
tween 1933 and Pearl Harbor had helped 
“soften up” the peoples of near eastern ex- 
traction for Hitler’s ideological penetration— 
are still active today, under Arab League 
labels, is to be found in the case of George 
Khairalla. Khairalla, for years a leading offi- 
cer of the old Bund-affiliated Arab National 
League, was on many occasions the avenue 
through which Nazi funds were made avail- 
able to that organization. Today he is editor 
of the top-ranking slick Arab publication, 
the Arab World, which is issued in close 
collaboration with the Institute for Arab- 
American Affairs, and which is highly recom- 
mended by the Arab office in Washington. 
I present for the record a photostat of a 
letter transmitting funds to Khairalla in 
1939. The stationery is that of a branch of 
the German-American Bund and the sig- 
nature is that of James Wheeler Hill, one of 
the most skillfull German espionage agents 
in America, who is now serving a long sen- 
tence for having constructed and operated 
a short-wave sending set with which the 
Nazis sought to transmit military secrets 
from America to Berlin. This is the kind of 
man to whom the Arab governments turn 
for help today. 

4. The Arab office admits to the spiritual 
leadership of the notoricus Mufti Amin 
El-Husseini, branded as a war criminal by 
Mr, Justice Jackson, and known as a man 
who repeatedly spoke in Arabic over the Nazi 
short-wave radio in an attempt to cause 
American soldiers of near eastern extraction 
to desert the flag of the United States. 

At the very moment when the majority 
of patriotic citizens were demanding the 
Mufti’s apprehension and punishment, after 
his recent “escape” to Cairo, the official News 
Bulletin of the Arab Office for June 15 again 
came out shamelessly in his praise. To the 
Arab office, this most detested of the world’s 
quislings, who was Himmler’s close friend 
and adviser, is “a single-minded and cou- 
rageous patriot” (Arab News Bulletin, June 
15, 1946). Is it necessary to present more 
evidence as to the evil and totalitarian threat 
which these foreign agents are holding over 
our country under the protection of a diplo- 
matic immunity which they have dis- 
honored? 

5. The money behind these agitations comes 
from foreign sources, 





The evidence on this point is obvious. It 
is to be found in the public budgets of Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Trans-Jordan, and the other 
Arab states, and is available without much 
trouble to any good student of the Arabic 
language who will make an honest transla- 
tion. A part—but only a small part—of the 
same story is to be found in reports filed by 
the Arab countries with our Justice Depart- 
ment. When the Judiciary Committee makes 
an investigation it should also inquire 
whether some of our own American lend- 
lease money has not found its way back into 
the United States, and perhaps into other 
Allied countries, and been used to support 
these propaganda activities. 

6. This agitation is apt to involve the 
United States in troubles with other coun- 
tries of this hemisphere, because the Arab 
Office in Washington serves as clearinghouse 
for similar propaganda in Canada, Mexico, 
and elsewhere. I present for the record a 
particularly obnoxious group of publications, 
in the Spanish language, now being dis- 
tributed by Arab agencies in the Argentine, 
Some of these are translated directly from 
original propaganda publications distributed 
by the Nazis. The Argentine agents who dis- 
tributed them report their activities to the 
Arab office in Washington. These exhibits 
were in fact removed from one such report 
mailed from the Argentine to Washington. 

A leading Arab agent carrying on similar 
work in Mexico was recently deported, as soon 
as discovered. 

It is well known that during the entire 
period of World War II Axis-affiliated Arab 
spokemen directed a campaign against the 
United States by means of Nazi propaganda 
published in Arabic language periodicals 
and issued from German controlled print- 
ing establishments in Buenos Aires. All of 
these printers were listed on the official 
United States List of Blocked Nationals. It 
is known that shipments of their publica- 
tions were stopped and condemned by the 
hundreds, by United States censorship au- 
thorities during the war. The persons re- 
sponsible for the writing and publishing of 
this Arab-Nazi material are indentical with 
those with whom the now defunct Arab Na- 
tional League worked prior to Pearl Harbor, 
and with whom the defunct league's succes- 
sor bodies are again actively collaborating 
today. 

The Committee on the Judiciary can 
easily verify this point from files of the Of- 
fice of Censorship, Division of Publications. 

7. This investigation must be undertaken 
in the present session else the respon- 
sible parties may escape or conceal their 
tracks. Anwar Nashashibi, the Arab agent 
involved in the Philadelphia episode de- 
scribed above, has already managed to leave 
the country. The press reported that his 
recall was the result of news stories follow- 
ing the insertion of our memorandum to 
President Truman in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on May 7. This man, however, was 
only a tool. His immediate boss, who gave 
him his instructions, remains in Washing- 
ton. We must act now, before these agita- 
tors, whose technique we can expose, are 
succeeded by a more subtle and more highly 
paid crew, whose work it may be more dif- 
ficult to uncover. 

The Justice Department is already alert 
and studying the situation. The trouble 
is that the statutes may not cover these 
situations adequately—in fact, as in so 
many cases of wartime treason, the man re- 
sponsible for forging the ideological bullets 
that killed our boys, may go free, while the 
pocr soldier, who only followed orders, is 
made to suffer. Here is the task for the 
Judiciary Committee: to bring to light the 
facts as to this particular postwar propaganda 
nexus, while it is still time to act on ihe 
situation by proper legislative remedies. 











Vital Issue at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


Or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I am 
pleased to include an editorial from the 
Northwest Farm News. 

I feel that this editorial reviews very 
thoughtfully the whole problem, past, 
present, and future, that stands before 
the country in the matter of whether 
our economy shall move on to a con- 
trolled status, shall revert to the regu- 
lated free economy, or whether, as some 
reactionaries wish, we shall move in the 
direction of a free and unregulated 
economy. 





VITAL ISSUE AT STAKE 


When the heat of the battle over price 
control and OPA has been forgotten, the 
country will gradually come to see that some- 
thing more than prices of the next 12 months 
or so was at the bottom of the controversy. 
That something goes back to the very founda- 
tions of this Nation’s economic system which 
was planned to assure to every citizen as free 
a chance as possible to paddle his own canoe 
or steer his boat as he deemed best so long 
as he did not trespass upon the same right 
of other citizens. Whether this country was 
to continue as free a land as possible, a land 
of government by law rather than by per- 
sonal rule, or whether we were to continue 
the swing toward the permanent government 
economic managemer t resorted to in Europe 
was a deeper seated is sue at stake. Whatever 
the outcome as to prices, the overwhelming 
majority of Congress may be given credit 
for holding the desire to preserve a free 
America above the political coercion of big, 
easily prejudiced voting groups. 

During the past 14 years of depression and 
war it should be remembered the free people 
of the 48 United States relinquished a great 
deal of their normal right of self-determina- 
tion to the Federal Government in order to 
ge. quick action to meet emergency condi- 
tions of those periods. The Congress, poorly 
organized and unequipped to work out in- 
stantly in detail the maze of problems con- 
cerning this country’s highly complicated, 
interwoven economy during these emer- 
gency periods, had no recourse but to dele- 
gate temporary extralegal powers to the 
President and agents he might appoint. 
Thus was brought about the war period's 
complex array of overlapping bureaus, ad- 
ministrations, authorities and their thou- 
sands of big and little administrators, with 
hundreds of thousands of employees, all 
forming a personal supergovernment never 
known in this country before. And thus it 
came about that the decision of a mere 
clerk might supersede the normal law and 
sometimes imposed the most arbitrary un- 
just and uncalled for interference with one- 
time free citizens who were all the while 
doing their best to produce or serve to meet 
the Nation’s need. 

One of the most troublesome and disap- 
pointing as well as most necessary of these 
agencies of temporary super-government has, 
in fact, been OPA. Congress enacted the 
price-control law for the purpose of keeping 
the Nation’s economy on as even a keel as 
possible during t. e period of scarcities which 
the war was certain to cause. But Congress 
as a whole, and much of the Nation with it, 
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became steadily more and more incensed 
as extremists assumed control of price con- 
trol and attempted to turn it to purposes 
never intended when the law was passed. 
It had come to be operated, in fact, in the 
very evident attempt *o convert it to a con- 
tinuing regulatory ai “hority over all produc- 
tion and distribution throughout the United 
States indefinitely. Thus the extremists in 
OPA brought about its now evident early 
doom. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING BY ALL NEEDED NOW 


In trying to impose their impractical and 
sometimes experimental theories upon the 
Nation’s entire production system, and in 
blindly ignoring failures of production to 
meet the Nation’s needs under their inflexi- 
ble, chart-bound methods, OPA brought 
upon itself the settled distrust of a large ma- 
jority of Congress which has been adamantly 
resolved for weeks past to take back as rapidly 
as possible the temporary powers which have 
been considered greatly abused and ex- 
ceeded. 

Government controls, however, are still a 
necessary safeguard to prevent prices from 
getting out of bounds during the remaining 
period that may be required while produc- 
tion builds up to the point where competition 
will hold them to reasonable levels. But 
equally now, as pointed out before on this 
page, is the actual production of the goods 
and services which people have so long been 
waiting for. In some lines, such as dairy 
and livestock, controls have proven not prac- 
tical because they discourage production too 
much. 

In ordinary times people are producing 
while they are earning so there are always 
goods to be bought with the money or serv- 
ices available to spend it for. During the 
war the government poured more money in- 
to the pockets of workers and nearly all 
producers than they had ever possessed be- 
fore, but much of the vast outpouring of 
billions went, of course, for destructive pur- 
poses. There was consequently, as everybody 
is aware, not enough produced that people 
wanted that could be bought with the 
money. 

But now nearly a year has gone by since 
the war was all ended. People are still wait- 
ing for most of the things they have wanted. 
Farmers are waiting for tools and machin- 
ery. Manufacturers are waiting for metals 
while factories of all kinds are looking for 
short supplies of all kinds and also for labor. 
Wages were raised—a large part of the cost of 
all production. But OPA held back too 
long, refusing any or sufficient raise in selling 
prices of some of the most needed goods. 
Pricing methods must be flexible enough so 
that prices will be sufficient to cover produc- 
tion costs and allow a profit inducement or 
store shelves and warehouse floors will con- 
tinue empty. 

As consumers, it seems clear that people 
must keep on exercising patience and un- 
derstanding of the situation, Production 
and distribution from farm and mine to fac- 
tory and store is the only solution for the 
present great gap between needs and sup- 
ply. Consumers must get used to the new 
fact that the government is getting out of 
the subsidy business, leaving them to pay 
more of the full price of the foods they buy. 

Most of all, probably there needs to be 
patience, too, on the part of workers. More 
man-hours of labor—many more—are needed 
than are being furnished by trained workers 
ready to go to work. This applies to produc- 
tion of all manner of goods and commodities. 
Dealers of so simple a thing as kodak film 
complain that their shipments are being cut 
a third below last year, due to shortage of 
metal for the spools, as well as shortage of 
labor and the shortened workweek, with 
metal shortage also due to labor shortage. 
Supplies of every kind are way below what 
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they might have been were it not for the 
strikes that paralyzed production in so many 
vital industries last winter. More strikes 
and more wage raises imposed too soon will 
only mean more halting of production, more 
waiting by consumers, more raising of prices. 

Time must be allowed for channels of 
production to get into high gear, for the right 
workers to find their right places, for goods 
of every kind to flow, and services to become 
available. Then, and not until then, can 
prices and wages throughout this greatest of 
all national production systems be brought 
into balance or stabilized. After all, it is 
prices that make possible the payment of 
wages—make possible the production of food 
or goods. 





The Seventy-ninth Congress and the 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Seventy-ninth Congress has dealt 
generously with the farmer, as have all 
Democratic administrations in the past, 
a perusual of the record of the past 2 
years will show. The farmers of the 
Nation know the great benefits which 
came to them under the leadership of 
President Roosevelt and they have only 
to study the legislative acts of the pres- 
ent Congress to see that the present 
Democratic administration likewise has 
dedicated itself to bettering conditions 
for the farm owners and those who work 
on farms. 

Personally, I have always given my 
support to legislation helpful to the 
farmer with the thought foremost in my 
mind that we should insure them against 
depression years such as they knew in 
the late twenties and early thirties. It 
hasn't been so long ago that the average 
farmer in this country was in desperate 
plight. We can recall how Roosevelt 
came to their rescue and how he quickly 
restored them to their proper place in our 
Nation’s economic life. Agriculture will 
profit for many, Many years to come by 
the progressive programs instituted by 
the Democratic national administration 
since 1933. It is needless for me to 
enumerate the helpful legislation which 
Congress in those years, under Demo- 
cratic Party leadership, énacted for the 
benefit of the farmers. 

In this present Congress, in addition 
to getting the farmer higher prices, we 
Passed new laws to increase the farmers’ 
markets and enable mikions of tenant 
farmers to become farm owners. 

The dominant philosophy behind most 
of Congress’ farm legislation during the 
past 2 years that I have been a member 
has been the desire to secure abundant 
production and abundant consumption. 
The farmers showed during the war that 
there is no limit to what they can pro- 
duce. The question now is finding a 
place to put the products they turn out. 
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One of the most important measures 
for that purpose is an act greatly in- 
creasing the Agriculture Department’s 
research activities. Congress has au- 
thorized appropriation to: 

First. Develop new agricultural com- 
modities as well as new uses for old ones, 

Second. Provide marketing research 
on how to get farm products quickly and 
economically to the consumer. This will 
include experimentation with packaging, 
freezing, and dehydration. 

Farm ieaders also backed permanent 
establishment of the school-lunch pro- 
gram and legislation aimed at increasing 
foreign trade to provide more markets 
for farm products. 

The farmers of America have enjoyed 
greater prosperity in the last 10 years 
than ever before in the history of our 
Nation. But they must be on their guard 
to protect the gains they have made. 
They should remember the policies of a 
few years back that brought them to 
the brink of catastrophe, and if they will 
look closely into the history books they 
will discover that each time a reactionary 
administration was in power, farm prices 
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began to fall, markets began to disappear 
and farms went to the banks on mo: 
gage foreclosures. Agriculture depen 
on progressive, democratic legislation to 
continue to prosper—and to avoid a re- 
turn to the bottom prices of the depres- 
sion. Experience teaches that. 


Americanism a the PAC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago one Clifford T. McAvoy, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., described as the director of the 
Political Action Committee of the UE- 
CIO, visited my congressional district for 
the express purpose of telling the people 
there how to vote in the fall election. 


M’AVOY, CLIFFORD 


Activity 
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As Mr. McAvoy’s approach followed 
the old Communist line, I felt it was my 
duty to inquire into his background and 
antecedents. I accordingly addressed 
the following letter: 


House COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES, 
House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: I will greatly appreciate a re- 
port from you as to whether Clifford McAvoy, 
Washington, D. C., national director of the 
PAC for the UE-CIO, has ever been cited by 
your committee, and if so, what are the 
citations. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaDWEN C. FULLER. 


I received the following reply: 
Hon. HADWEN C. FULLER, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In response to your inquiry of 
July 31, I enclose herewith information con- 
cerning Clifford McAvoy. I hope it will be 
helpful. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN W. CaRRINGTON, 
Clerk, Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House of Representa- 
tives, 
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However, Mr. McAvoy and his handful 
of immediate followers, either sincere 
and deluded or of his own ilk, will fool no 
one in the Mohawk Valley or anywhere 








else, unless it be themselves. For there 
is too much sound Americanism in the 
Thirty-fifth Congressional District for 
such a nefarious scheme to make any 
headway. 

Because I have fought them as vigor- 
ously as I know how, and because I have 
worked and voted for the American way 
of life during my service in the Congress, 
these Communists, however, will spare 
neither money nor effort to assure my 
defeat at the polls in November. Their 
only hope of success is to get the people 
to believe their clever but lying propa- 
ganda, and this, of course, is a vain hope. 

The money they have already spent so 
freely has been raised in part from un- 
willing working people over whom they 
have obtained control, and in part from 
funds furnished from Moscow. Can you 
wonder that the Congress is unwilling to 
loan money to Russia when it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the Communists 
would use these American funds in an 
effort to communize America? 

Many Americans—the farmer, the 
veteran, the working man and woman, 
the businessman and housewife—are in 
the fight today to rid America of the 
Communist drive to destroy democracy. 
None, however, has hit more vigorously 
and more effectively at Communists than 
that great American churchman, Prancis 
Cardinal Spellman. 

Said Cardinal Spellman: 

I believe that every real American, if he 
but knew the truth, would strive to defend 
this Nation from Communists who, wielding 
their weapons of intrigue and infamy, are 
imposing on our country their profane pat- 
tern of serfdom. * * * Im their efforts 
to wean Americans from Americans, Com- 
munists unanimously revile and defile every- 
one whose opinions and convictions differ 
politically, socially or morally from their 
own. Their subtle, sinister schemings sway 
and mislead Americans who, in ignorance 
or weakness, yield to cOmmunism their 
loyalty to God, to country, and to their fel- 
low-man. * * * Freedom is not a treas- 
ure which, once possessed, cannot be lost; 
and it will be lost for us and for our chil- 
dren unless it is c’.erished, defended, and 
preserved as it was fought for and 
won. * * ®* TI feel that I would not be a 
true American if I entered into the conspir- 
acy of silence and did not raise my voice 
above those who, privately and'in whispers, 
talk about communism, but neither act nor 
speak publicly against this insidious enemy 
of Americanism. 


Mr. Speaker, as long as there is the 
breath of life in me I shall fight for 
the principles which have made America 
great, whether I am in or out of Con- 
gress. The campaign launched against 
me by Mr. McAvoy, of Washington, D. C., 
and his ilk, I consider a great compli- 
ment to the soundness of my service in 
the House. 

The isSue has been clearly drawn in the 
Thirty-fifth District of New York. This 
is whether the Communists shall pre- 
vail or I shall be returned to the House 
of Representatives. The common sense 
and sound Americanism of the people of 
the district is second to none in America, 
and I am confident this Communist 
drive will fail by an overwhelming vote 
in November. 
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Bureaucratic Stupidity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
1933, the farmer has been regimented— 
made the shock absorber of bureau- 
cratic blunders. Ever since 1933, he has 
been told what to produce and what 
not to produce. During the war, the 
farmer complied with the request of the 
Department of Agriculture. He pro- 
duced an abundance of livestock, poul- 
try, and poultry and dairy products. 

He was asked to increase his poultry 
20 percent. He complied. Then when 
the price of eggs went down to 14 cents 
a dozen, the Department started to buy 
eggs with the taxpayers’ money. It lost 
more than $100,000,000 in the venture. 
Thus the farmer not only produced poul- 
try at a loss, but, since he pays one- 
third of all taxes, he is compellec t- pay 
one-third of the $100,000,000. 

Then the Department asked the 
farmer to produce hogs and more hogs, 
but when they were ready for market, 
it prohibited him from marketing them. 
He was Russianized. He had to have a 
marketing card to sell a single bushel! of 
wheat. He had to have a permit to sell 
a hog. Then for months he could not 
get a permit. The loss in feed and care 
was the farmer’s, not the bureaucrats. 

Then he was asked to feed the world at 
the expense of our own people. This not 
at cost of production prices, but by pay- 
ing to a few farmers an additional 30 
eents a bushel on corn and wheat. 
Thirty-cent wheat and corn bonus— 
what a boner. The chickens of the ad- 
ministration’s farm policy are coming 
home to roost. 

Por years the Department of Agri- 
culture told the farmer that there was 
overproduction. It preached the gos- 
pel of “the abundant hfe by scarcity”— 
by the wanton destruction of crops 
and livestock. It fined and filched some 
$20,000,000 from the farmers through 
so-called excess wheat penalties. It is 
still collecting penalties and suing 
farmers under an unconstitutional law. 
No apologies to the packed Supreme 
Court that cannot read English. 

Finally with an excess of stupidity, 
the bureaucracy hit upon the idea of 
paying a 30-cent bonus on wheat and 
corn. This created a crisis. With the 
OPA’s ceiling remaining on wheat and 
corn, and the Government paying a 30- 
cent bonus, not a bushel went into do- 
mestic consumption, except via black 
markets. Flour mills, processing mills, 
bakeries, and other industries were 
shut down by a bureaucracy that acts 
first and thinks afterward. 

I do not blame the farmers, who sold 
their wheat and corn before the bonus, 
for being up in arms. They rightly de- 
mand that the bonus be paid on all 
wheat and corn raised and sold in 1945. 
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They claim that in place of doing jus- 
tice, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which had advance notice, in 
many cases tricked them into selling 
their wheat and corn and liquidating 
their loans. 

It is claimed that in many instances, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation told 
the farmer that it was foolish to hold 
wheat or corn and pay interest on the 
loan, because the price would not go up. 
It urged him to pay the loan and turn 
the wheat and corn over to the Govern- 
ment. This was perpetrating a fraud. 
The Government should be as fair and 
upright in its dealings with the farmer 
as it expects him to be with it. 

The farmers may rest assured that the 
Congressmen, representing agriculture, 
have and will do all in their power to 
get this 30-cent bonus paid for all of the 
1945 wheat and corn raised and sold. 
But to accomplish this, we will need the 
active support of all farm organizations 
and their leaders. There must be no 
reneging. We have the active support 
of the Commissioners of Agriculture from 
the wheat and corn States. 

The fight for this bonus has just be- 
gun. The battle will be renewed at the 
opening of the next session of Congress. 
The Members of Congress from the wheat 
and corn growing States have a right to 
demand that the leaders of all farm or- 
ganizations join in this battle. Simple 
justice demands that the Government 
treat all farmers alike. There must be 
no favoritism. 

Remember that the farmers are not as 
strong in Congress as they used to be. 
The farm population has decreased from 
33,000,000 to less than 23,000,000. On the 
other hand, the city population has in- 
creased accordingly. The Government 
needs increased agricultural production. 
Therefore, we have a right to demand 
that the Government do justice to all the 
farmers, not only a few. 

If the farmer had been given a square 
deal—100 percent parity—in place of a 
New Deal—75 percent parity—then we 
would not have to spend our time on this 
30-cent bonus. If he had been given 
cost of production, then he would, dur- 
ing the war and since, have received 
$2.24 a bushel for wheat; $1.82 for corn; 
$1.23 for oats; $1.32 for barley and $5.10 
for flax. 

He would have gotten $5.17 per hun- 
dredweight for milk: $22.61 for prime 
finished beef; $22.65 for lambs, and 
$22.25 for hogs—and similar increases on 
other agricultural products. That would 
have put him on an equality with labor 
and industry. If he had gotten these 
prices, then he could now, without again 
going into debt, replace his worn-out 
farm machinery with new. He could 
then repair, paint, and replace his fences, 
home, and farm buildings. 

During the war and ever since, there 
has been a severe shortage of boxcars 
and storage facilities in the grain-grow- 
ing States. The farmer was asked to 
and produced an abundance of wheat 
and corn. Then when he harvested it, 
he had to store it on the ground. For 
years he could not get lumber to build 
granaries. Each year rains came and 
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destroyed millions of bushels. Such lack 
of granaries and boxcars can only be ac- 
counted for because of the inefficiency of 
the Washington bureaucracy. The 
world demanded wheat, and yet it was 
allowed to spoil for want of cars. It 
might have been overlooked if this had 
happened only one year, but to happén 
year after year is inexcusable. 

This year the Department of Agricul- 
ture advised the Interstate Comn_erce 
Commission and the Office of Defense 
Transportation that Montana and North 
and South Dakota would produce less 
than half a crop. Upon that advice, the 
cars that belonged to Montana and 
North and South Dakota were allotted to 
other States. This blunder, if it were 
not so costly, would be’ laughable. The 
Department apparently thought it knew 
more about rains and crops than the 
Lord. These are only a few of hundreds 
of costly blunders made by bureaucracy, 
but visited upon agriculture. 

I am talking today for the farmers— 
for those who till the soil and feed the 
Nation. I am also speaking for the 
farmers’ friends—the laborer and the 
professional and small businessman. 
There is not a professional, or business- 
man or laborer in our Nation whose 
prosperity does not depend upon the 
prosperity of agriculture—whose welfare 
is not linked and intermingled with that 
of the farmer. 

The farm situation must not be judged 
as of today but as of yesterday and as of 
tomorrow. The economical readjust- 
ment of our Nation is yet tocome. There 
are many crises—many pitfalls—ahead. 
Our President was right when he said 
“What the Nation needs is to go to 
work.” 

But the farmer has been and is at 
work. In order to keep the armies go- 
ing—in order to feed the world—he had 
to wear out all of his farm machinery. 
He had to work his children and old 
folks from 14 to 18 hours a day. If he 
had lived in a city, he would have been 
arrested for violating the child labor 
laws and cruelty to the aged. 

I repeat, he worked night and day to 
keep the war machinery and the world 
supplied with food. His home and his 
buildings were permitted to depreciate— 
to go unrepaired and unpainted—to de- 
cay. There was no paint, building, or 
repair, material to be had. He kept his 
farm implements going until they fell to 
pieces. In many cases he worked in 
rags. :This while his Government was 
and still is supplying foreign civilians 
with working clothes, lumber, and farm 
machinery that by right were his. 

The farmer was compelled to live on 
his past accumulations—on the accumu- 
lations of farm machinery, a home, gran- 
aries, fences, barns, and other buildings 
and improvements. Many of these must 
now be replaced with new and others 
partially rebuilt and reconditioned. He 
has to start from scratch. His accumu- 
lated wealth is virtually gone. The 
mortgage that he paid off will have to be 
replaced. He will again be in the red 
unless he gets cost of production. 

The farmer is not being deflated. He 
was never permitted to become inflated. 
During the war he not only produced the 
food for our own Army, but for the armies 
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of the United Nations. He was asked to 
do this not at parity prices, but at 85 per- 
cent of so-called parity. While all other 
industries got 100 percent parity plus, 
President Roosevelt, at the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and some farm 
leaders, vetoed the Pace bill—the bill that 
wouid have put agriculture on a par with 
other industries. 

How much longer will the farmer be 
discriminated against? Is agriculture to 
be wrecked—is it to be regimented? It is 
apparent that there is a little clique of 
young, urban born, educated pinks in the 
Department of Agriculture that has no 
respect for the farmer or his labor. 

Recently the Government, on advice 
from the pinks in the State and Agricul- 
tural Departments, attempted to seize the 
wheat the farmer had stored in his local 
elevator. This without his consent or 
knowledge. It was only when State offi- 
cials came to the rescue, and informed 
the bureaucrats where to head in at, that 
this Russian attempt of grabbing that 
which is not yours was abandoned. 

The sad thing is that Congress and the 
Nation have been led to believe that the 
farmer is rolling in wealth. Some Mem- 
bers of Congress do not understand that 
all the farmer has been getting from the 
Government is lip service. Up to 1946 no 
farm legislation has been passed that 
gives the farmer price protection. 

In 1932-33, and again in 1938-39, agri- 
cultural prices and income went into a 
complete collapse and cur national in- 
come suffered in the same ratio—only the 
war saved the situation. Had a cost-of- 
production bill been passed, no such an 
economic disaster could have overtaken 
our Nation. 

The farmer himself, however, has be- 
come conscious of the fact that he is un- 
derprivileged. But he need not be under- 
privileged. If he had asserted himself he 
would long ago have gotten cost of pro- 
duction—100 percent parity. He would 
not now be interested in a 30-cent bonus. 

I am aware that because of five abund- 
ant crops and war prices farm conditions 
have apparently improved. I know that 
the farmer realizes that these conditions 
will not continue. He knows that in 1939 
the average net income per farm family 
in North Dakota was only $685. He knows 
that in the same year the net annual 
income per farm family in all but 8 or 10 
States was less than $800. 

The farmer realizes that he is discrimi- 
nated against and is not getting his fair 
share of the new wealth he creates each 
year. He realizes that there will again 
be lower prices, and that there will again 
be poor as well as good crops. He realizes 
that in order to measure his future pros- 
perity, you must measure his income over 
a period of years. He knows that in con- 
sidering his future welfare you must take 
the average and not select only a few 
favorable years. 

The farmer knows that under Roose- 
velt’s administration he never got over 
75-percent parity. He knows that the 
parity scheme was proposed to resist the 
farm demand for cost of production. He 
knows that he will again be made the 
shock absorber, unless Congress assures 
him cost of production. 

For 30 years the Government has farm 
boarded, triple A’d, OPA’d, WPB’d, sub- 


sidized, parity’d, penalized, and deceived 
the farmer. He has been rolled back and 
regimented by an ignorant bureaucracy. 
In the words of the world’s greatest 
sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, “They are 
determined to make the farmer depend- 
ent in order to control the source of all 
independent thought.” 

These bureaucrais not only abused the 
farmer’s patience but suppressed the 
truth and falsified the facts. They gave 
him a new deal, a bonus, a double deal, 
with stacked cards, loaded dice, and 
points. I repeat in the past the farmer 
has been fleeced and made to believe 
that he was being helped. 

His is a constant struggle. The few 
crumbs that Congress has permitted him 
to get for his labor were opposed at every 
turn of the road. In 1935 as a compro- 
mise on the Frazier-Lemke refinance 
bill, the Federal land-bank interest was 
reduced from 5 percent to 34. But in 
1944 it was again increased to 4 percent. 
It should be permanently fixed at 2 per- 
cent. 

During the war the farmers’ sons and 
farm help were drafted to the extent that 
the farms were practically denuded of 
farm help. After a fierce struggle we 
finally saved a little of the farm help, 
but not enough. Over a year ago the 
House passed my resolution redefining 
the Tydings amendment. But that reso- 
lution still sleeps in the Senate. The 
farmers’ sons did not ask to be de- 
ferred—they asked no favors. But the 
Army had to have food and clothing, and 
so did the laboring people who supplied 
and equipped the war machines. 

The farmers’ domestic market was 
again given to foreign nations via an ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. When the war-torn foreign na- 
tions get on their feet and begin pro- 
ducing agricultural products, then this 
Nation will again be flooded with prod- 
ucts produced by slave labor. This law 
was originally, and still is, sponsored by 
the international banker and the inter- 
national manufacturer. 

Surely no farmer, laborer, or other 
businessman favors the surrendering of 
our domestic market to foreign nations— 
favors selling America short. The Tar- 
iff Commission’s records show that un- 
der this law, prior to 1940, our agricul- 
tural exports fell off, while agricultural 
imports increased. They show that the 
international manufacturers’ foreign 
trade increased 85 percent. 

During that time I saw trainloads of 
cattle imported from Canada and Mex- 
ico.. The annual total importation of 
meat and meat products during those 
years was equivalent to about 2,000,000 
head of cattle. Our farmers and ranch- 
ers were compelled to compete with those 
importations. 

Since the war, I saw trainloads of farm 
implements going into Canada and Latin 
America, shiploads to Europe, while these 
same implements were denied to our own 
farmers. I saw a train of 72 cars loaded 
with cargo carriers—trucks—for the 
USSR. These trucks have been, and are 
still being, denied to our own people. 
Foreigners preferred, Americans forgot- 
ten. 

While these international horse trad- 
ers constitute but a small percentage of 











our people, they are a powerful group. 
They control about 95 percent of all our 
avenues of publicity. They control the 
radio, the theaters, and the metropoli- 
tan press. They have saturated this 
country with false propaganda. They 
are interested not in the future of our 
country, but in their own enrichment. 
They recognize no country nor any flag, 
except the flag that follows the almighty 
dollar. 





Philippine Independence Ceremonies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29). 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. FE. sident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
on the Philippine independence cere- 
monies. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Friends and neighbors, barely a month 
ago I was privileged to witness and feel the 
gratitude to our country of the people of 
the new Philippine Nation, for the grant 
of the priceles gift of independence that we 
have given them, 

This privilege came to me as a member 
of the commission appointed to attend the 
Philippine independence ceremonies, which 
represented the United States at Manila on 
July 4, 1946. Those ceremonies were im- 
pressive indeed. A crowd of forty or fifty 
thousand gathered for the event. Many 
notables spoke, including President Roxas, 
General MacArthur, Senator Tydings, and 
Mr. McNutt. Old General Aguinaldo made 
a great impression when he turned over to 
the new President Roxas the flag of the 
old times that he once led in rebellion 
against the United States. And when the 
American flag was lowered to be replaced by 
that of the new Republic, there were not 
many dry eyes in the crowd. 

As I watched this historic event, I wished 
that many more of our people from all over 
the Nation might have witnessed it. It 
was an effective answer to those detractors 
of our country who seem to enjoy charging, 
on every occasion, that America is not doing 
enough for other countries, or that America 
is not willing to go far enough along the 
line of international cooperation. We have 
given the Filipinos something far more valu- 
able than loans of money, or gifts of ma- 
terial things. Having full control of their 
own destinies, the Filipino people may 
now build and construct what they wish, 
and what they create will belong to them, 
not to a foreign imperial power. We have 
given freely and generously to a subject 
people that which our own ancestors had 
to win for themselves through their own 
strength and resolution, the freedom of 
the Nation. It was an act of generosity 
which no other nation can match in all 
history. Let us remember this act with 
pride the next time foreign nations try 
to tell us where our duty lies. 

The entire trip to and from the Philippines 
was made by Army plane. Manila is almost 
half way around the world from our starting 
point, so we returned to Washington by way 
of Asia and Europe. This route gave us a 
chance to study economic conditions and the 
progress of recovery in all parts of the world 
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recently affected by the war. In all, we vis- 
ited 27 countries and flew over 5 more with- 
out stops. The trip was a tremendous educa- 
tion to me. I only wish that all members 
of Congress might have the same opportunity 
to study at first-hand the conditions with 
which they must deal in passing on proposed 
legislation governing our international re- 
lations. I believe they und the Nation would 
benefit from such a journey. 

The dominant impression I carry back with 
me is that of the confusion and distrust that 
exist in almost every country visited. 
Changes in government are a common occur- 
rence in many countries. One of the greatest 
evils is the tremendous inflation of the money 
supply in most countries, which is wrecking 
normal price levels. This is caused by the ir- 
responsible inflationary spending of the gov- 
ernments in those countries. Although most 
of the countries have made attempts to con- 
trol prices through regulations similar to our 
OPA, generally such controls have been pow- 
erless to hold prices stable and the black 
market has taken over the economic system. 
In Greece, for example, an Army colonel pre- 
sented me with a 5,000,000 drachma paper 
note, now worth nothing. Such examples 
prove once again that all inflation is caused 
by Government deficit spending, and that no 
system of price controls can be more than a 
temporary stop-gap, if the Government is 
wasteful and extravagant. Before these for- 
eign countries can really recover, they will 
have to drive the demagogues from power and 
reestablish common sense financial policies 
in their governments. 

On the physical side, however, there are 
many signs of rapid progress toward recon- 
struction. Most important, in almost every 
country harvests are very good. In addition, 
some countries such as Japan, did a first- 
rate job toward clearing away the debris and 
beginning to rebuild. Undoubtedly it will be 
some years before all destruction has been re- 
paired, but at least a start is being made. 
The people there seem cheerful, and are 
working industriously to restore normal life 
under our military government, which they 
do not seem to resent. I had a very construc- 
tive discussion of his problems with General 
MacArthur who feels that we should keep 
a firm control over Japan for some time, but 
hopes it may be possible to reduce the num- 
ber of occupation troops soon, even below 
his previous estimates. The occupation 
there is not involving us in a heavy expense, 
since the Japanese must cover such costs. 
Furthermore, they realize they have no one 
to depend on for help except themselves, so 
they have gone to work with a will. It is 
quite a contrast with the Philippines, where 
the people seem to be waiting, expecting us to 
repair much of the material damage and re- 
store normal economic life. 

The most shocking thing I learned from 
this trip is the enormous waste and loss of 
UNRRA funds and material. Graft and theft 
seem to be the normal thing, rather than the 
exception, in connection with UNRRA goods 
in many countries. In China, for example, 
a 10 percent rake-off by each official handling 
the supplies is generally accepted, and very 
little of what w* send reaches those who 
really need it. Fortunately the abundant 
harvests in all parts of the world remove any 
reason for keeping UNRRA in existence be- 
yond this year. I might mention that Sena- 
tor ELLENpER, of Louisiana, a life-long Demo- 
crat, thoroughly agreed with me on this point, 
In those cases where some need for relief 
will still exist, I am confident that our 
charitable citizens will gladly take care of 
the need by contributions through private 
groups such as church organizations, racial 
groups, and other private charitable or- 
ganizations. There is no question in my 
mind but that much of the relief donated 
by the American taxpayer has gone to feed 
the power ahd wealth of those in control, 
rather than to feed the needy. 
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Unfortunately UNRRA was not the only 
example of waste of funds of our taxpayers 
that I found. Time after time we landed 
at airfields built by America, which had 
now been turned over to the ruling power 
where the field was located. We have to 
have permission to enter these fields we 
built, paid for with our money. A particu- 
larly strange case I came across was the field 
at Dhahran, in Saudi Arabia. This field 
was not even started until long after the 
close of the European War, and it cost the 
American taxpayer $4,000,000! Just the pay 
roll to operate the field cost us $25,000 a 
month, and there is not enough traffic there 
to justify an airfield anyway. I have not 
yet received a full explanation of just why 
this field was built, but I ecrtainly intend 
to. If it was intended to appease the Arabs 
toward our policy in Palestine, it does not 
seem to have succeeded, since they seem 
to remain as unreasonable as ever. 

With such reckless spending as this by 
our Federal Government, is it any wonder 
that inflation is taking hold of our Nation 
and driving goods into the black market? 

Other examples of dissipation of our 
wealth and assets could be given. Many 
islands in the Pacific still have tremendous 
quantities of our war equipment located on 
them. At Okinawa, for example, one entire 
field is completely covered with surplus ma- 
terial. Much of it is still in the crates in 
which originally sent. On some of the is- 
lands, no one even knows what is in the 





crates. Lumber, machines of all kinds, 
rope, cable, electric equipment, and cloth 
screen are some of the items. Over 2,000 


jeeps are still crated in one spot at Okinawa. 
Some of the equipment has been bought 
by the Filipinos with our money for their 
reconstruction, but much of the rest should 
certainly be returned to this country. It 
would fill many of the needs of our return- 
ing veterans and others. Progress along this 
line seems unnecessarily slow. 

While we were in China we had meetings 
with both General Marshall and the 
“Gemo”—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
General Marshall's task of bringing peace be- 
tween the warring factions there seems al- 
most hopeless. There has been almost con- 
tinuous civil war in China since the em- 
peror was overthrown 35 years ago. Mean- 
while, the presence of our troops there is a 
constant incitement to incidents, and may 
ultimately draw us into a war we do not in- 
tend. I do not believe our troops have any 
business in China, and Senator ELLENDER 
agrees with me on this point also. The sooner 
we get them out, the better. 

Although we spent most of our time in 
the Pacific war area, we did have brief op- 
portunities to visit some of the European 
countries. Germany was terribly devastated, 
and recovery will be a slow, painful process. 
The refusal of the British to permit packages 
to be sent to German residents of their area 
is unreasonable and continues to be a sore 


spot. The destruction of Berlin was utterly 
indescribable. To quote General Clay, our 
host at dinner, “Berlin epitomizes the 


tragedy of war. The work of mankind for 
1,000 years destroyed overnight and for ut- 
terly no good purpose.” 

Lidice, the town in Czechoslovakia de- 
stroyed by Hitler’s madmen, was the most 
pitiful sight, however. Not one stone was 
left on another. Every man of the town was 
shot, and the women and children were 
separated and scattered everywhere. Some 
of the children are now being located in Den- 
mark, Poland, and elsewhere. This valley will 
always be a Czech shrine, I believe, and no 
building will be permitted. 

It was my good fortune to be able to visit 
the Scandinavian countries briefly. In 
Sweden, I found a type of farming most 
nearly similar to that in this country. The 
farmers do not live in villages, as they do in 
many countries of Europe, but on the farm, 
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destroyed millions of bushels. Such lack 
of granaries and boxcars can only be ac- 
counted for because of the inefficiency of 
the Washington bureaucracy. The 
world demanded wheat, and yet it was 
allowed to spoil for want of cars. It 
might have been overlooked if this had 
happened only one year, but to happén 
year after year is inexcusable. 

This year the Department of Agricul- 
ture advised the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Office of Defense 
Transportation that Montana and North 
and South Dakota would produce less 
than half a crop. Upon that advice, the 
cars that belonged to Montana and 
North and South Dakota were allotted to 
other States. This blunder, if it were 
not so costly, would be laughable. The 
Department apparently thought it knew 
more about rains and crops than the 
Lord. These are only a few of hundreds 
of costly blunders made by bureaucracy, 
but visited upon agriculture. 

I am talking today for the farmers— 
for those who till the soil and feed the 
Nation. I am also speaking for the 
farmers’ friends—the laborer and the 
professional and small businessman. 
There is not a professional, or business- 
man or laborer in our Nation whose 
prosperity does not depend upon the 
prosperity of agriculture—whose welfare 
is not linked and intermingled with that 
of the farmer. 

The farm situation must not be judged 
as of today but as of yesterday and as of 
tomorrow. The economical readjust- 
ment of our Nation is yet to come. There 
are many crises—many pitfalls—ahead. 
Our President was right when he said 
“What the Nation needs is to go to 
work.” 

But the farmer has been and is at 
work. In order to keep the armies go- 
ing—in order to feed the world—he had 
to wear out all of his farm machinery. 
He had to work his children and old 
folks from 14 to 18 hours a day. If he 
had lived in a city, he would have been 
arrested for violating the child labor 
laws and cruelty to the aged. 

I repeat, he worked night and day to 
keep the war machinery and the world 
supplied with food. His home and his 
buildings were permitted to depreciate— 
to go unrepaired and unpainted—to de- 
cay. There was no paint, building, or 
repair, material to be had. He kept his 
farm implements going until they fell to 
pieces. In many caSes he worked in 
rags. . This while his Government was 
and still is supplying foreign civilians 
with working clothes, lumber, and farm 
machinery that by right were his. 

The farmer was compelled to live on 
his past accumulations—on the accumu- 
lations of farm machinery, a home, gran- 
aries, fences, barns, and other buildings 
and improvements. Many of these must 
now be replaced with new and others 
partially rebuilt and reconditioned. He 
has to start from scratch. His accumu- 
lated wealth is virtually gone. The 
mortgage that he paid off will have to be 
replaced. He will again be in the red 
unless he gets cost of production. 

The farmer is not being deflated. He 
was never permitted to become inflated. 
During the war he not only produced the 
food for our own Army, but for the armies 
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of the United Nations. He was asked to 
do this not at parity prices, but at 85 per- 
cent of so-called parity. While all other 
industries got 100 percent parity plus, 
President Roosevelt, at the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and some farm 
leaders, vetoed the Pace bill—the bill that 
would have put agriculture on a par with 
other industries. 

How much longer will the farmer be 
discriminated against? Is agriculture to 
be wrecked—is it to be regimented? It is 
apparent that there is a little clique of 
young, urban born, educated pinks in the 
Department of Agriculture that has no 
respect for the farmer or his labor. 

Recently the Government, on advice 
from the pinks in the State and Agricul- 
tural Departments, attempted to seize the 
wheat the farmer had stored in his local 
elevator. This without his consent or 
knowledge. It was only when State offi- 
cials came to the rescue, and informed 
the bureaucrats where to head in at, that 
this Russian attempt of grabbing that 
which is not yours was abandoned. 

The sad thing is that Congress and the 
Nation have been led to believe that the 
farmer is rolling in wealth. Some Mem- 
bers of Congress do not understand that 
all the farmer has been getting from the 
Government is lip service. Up to 1946 no 
farm legislation has been passed that 
gives the farmer price protection. 

In 1932-33, and again in 1938-39, agri- 
cultural prices and income went into a 
complete collapse and our national in- 
come suffered in the same ratio—only the 
war saved the situation. Had a cost-o.- 
production bill been passed, no such an 
economic disaster could have overtaken 
our Nation. 

The farmer himself, however, has be- 
come conscious of the fact that he is un- 
derprivileged. But he need not be under- 
privileged. If he had asserted himself he 
would long ago have gotten cost of pro- 
duction—100 percent parity. He would 
not now be interested in a 30-cent bonus. 

I am aware that because of five abund- 
ant crops and war prices farm conditions 
have apparently improved. I know that 
the farmer realizes that these conditions 
will not continue. He knows that in 1939 
the average net income per farm family 
in North Dakota was only $685. He knows 
that in the same year the net annual 
income per farm family in all but 8 or 10 
States was less than $800. 

The farmer realizes that he is discrimi- 
nated *zainst and is not getting his fair 
share of the new wealth he creates each 
year. He realizes that there will again 
be lower prices, and that there will again 
be poor as well as good crops. He realizes 
that in order to measure his future pros- 
perity, you must measure his income over 
a period of years. He knows that in con- 
sidering his future welfare you must take 
the average and not select only a few 
favorable years. 

The farmer knows that under Roose- 
velt’s administration he never got over 
75-percent parity. He knows that the 
parity scheme was proposed to resist the 
farm demand for cost of production. He 
knows that he will again be made the 
shock absorber, unless Congress assures 
him cost of production. 

For 30 years the Government has farm 
boarded, triple A’d, OPA’d, WPB’d, sub- 





sidized, parity’d, penalized, and deceived 
the farmer. He has been rolled back and 
regimented by an ignorant bureaucracy. 
In the words of the world’s greatest 
sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, “They are 
determined to make the farmer depend- 
ent in order to control the source of all 
independent thought.” 

These bureaucrais not only abused the 
farmer’s patience but suppressed the 
truth and falsified the facts. They gave 
him a new deal, a bonus, a double deal, 
with stacked cards, loaded dice, and 
points. I repeat in the past the farmer 
has been fleeced and made to believe 
that he was being helped. 

His is a constant struggle. The few 
crumbs that Congress has permitted him 
to get for his labor were opposed at every 
turn of the road. In 1935 as a compro- 
mise on the Frazier-Lemke refinance 
bill, the Federal land-bank interest was 
reduced from 5 percent to 344. But in 
1944 it was again increased to 4 percent. 
It should be permanently fixed at 2 per- 
cent. 

During the war the farmers’ sons and 
farm help were drafted to the extent that 
the farms were practically denuded of 
farm help. After a fierce struggle we 
finally saved a little of the farm help, 
but not enough. Over a year ago the 
House passed my resolution redefining 
the Tydings amendment. But that reso- 
lution still sleeps in the Senate. The 
farmers’ sons did not ask to be de- 
ferred—they asked no favors. But the 
Army had to have food and clothing, and 
so did the laboring people who supplied 
and equipped the war machines. 

The farmers’ domestic market was 
again given to foreign nations via an ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. When the war-torn foreign na- 
tions get on their feet and begin pro- 
ducing agricultural products, then this 
Nation will again be flooded with prod- 
ucts produced by slave labor. This law 
was originally, and still is, sponsored by 
the international banker and the inter- 
national manufacturer. 

Surely no farmer, laborer, or other 
businessman favors the surrendering of 
our domestic market to foreign nations— 
favors selling America short. The Tar- 
iff Commission’s records show that un- 
der this law, prior to 1940, our agricul- 
tural exports fell off, while agricultural 
imports increased. They show that the 
international manufacturers’ foreign 
trade increased 85 percent. 

During that time I saw trainloads of 
cattle imported from Canada and Mex- 
ico.. The annual total importation of 
meat and meat products during those 
years was equivalent to about 2,000,000 
head of cattle. Our farmers and ranch- 
ers were compelled to compete with those 
importations. 

Since the war, I saw trainloads of farm 
implements going into Canada and Latin 
America, shiploads to Europe, while these 
same implements were denied to our own 
farmers. I saw a train of 72 cars loaded 
with cargo carriers—trucks—for the 
USSR. These trucks have been, and are 
still being, denied to our own people. 
Foreigners preferred, Americans forgot- 
ten. 

While these international horse trad- 
ers constitute but a small percentage of 
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our people, they are a powerful group. 
They control about 95 percent of all our 
avenues of publicity. They control the 
radio, the theaters, and the metropoli- 
tan press. They have saturated this 
country with false propaganda. They 
are interested not in the future of our 
country, but in their own enrichment, 
They recognize no country nor any flag, 
except the flag that follows the almighty 
dollar, 





Philippine Independence Ceremonies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
on the Philippine independence cere- 
monies. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Friends and neighbors, barely a month 
ago I was privileged to witness and feel the 
gratitude to our country of the people of 
the new Philippine Nation, for the grant 
of the priceles gift of independence that we 
have given them. 

This privilege came to me as a member 
of the commission appointed to attend the 
Philippine independence ceremonies, which 
represented the United States at Manila on 
July 4, 1946. Those ceremonies were im- 
pressive indeed. A crowd of forty or fifty 
thousand gathered for the event. Many 
notables spoke, including President Roxas, 
General MacArthur, Senator Tydings, and 
Mr. McNutt. Old General Aguinaldo made 
a great impression when he turned over to 
the new President Roxas the flag of the 
old times that he once led in rebellion 
against the United States. And when the 
American flag was lowered to be replaced by 
that of the new Republic, there were not 
many dry eyes in the crowd. 

As I watched this historic event, I wished 
that many more of our people from all over 
the Nation might have witnessed it. It 
was an effective answer to those detractors 
of our country who seem to enjoy charging, 
on every occasion, that America is not doing 
enough for other countries, or that America 
is not willing to go far enough along the 
line of international cooperation. We have 
given the Filipinos something far more valu- 
able than loans of money, or gifts of ma- 
terial things. Having full control of their 
own destinies, the Filipino people may 
now build and construct what they wish, 
and what they create will belong to them, 
not to a foreign imperial power. We have 
given freely and generously to a subject 
people that which our own ancestors had 
to win for themselves through their own 
strength and resolution, the freedom of 
the Nation. It was an act of generosity 
which no other nation can match in all 
history. Let us remember this act with 
pride the next time foreign nations try 
to tell us where our duty lies. 

The entire trip to and from the Philippines 
was made by Army plane. Manila is almost 
half way around the world from our starting 
point, so we returned to Washington by way 
of Asia and Europe. This rcute gave us a 
chance to study economic conditions and the 
progress of recovery in all parts of the world 
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recently affected by the war. In all, we vis- 
ited 27 countries and flew over 5 more with- 
out stops. The trip was a tremendous educa- 
tion to me. I only wish that all members 
of Congress might have the same opportunity 
to study at first-hand the conditions with 
which they must deal in passing on proposed 
legislation governing our international re- 
lations. I believe they und the Nation would 
benefit from such a journey. 

The dominant impression I carry back with 
me is that of the confusion and distrust that 
exist in almost every country visited. 
Changes in government are a common occur- 
rence in many countries. One of the greatest 
evils is the tremendous inflation of the money 
supply in most countries, which is wrecking 
normal price levels. This is caused by the ir- 
responsible inflationary spending of the gov- 
ernments in those countries. Although most 
of the countries have made attempts to con- 
trol prices through regulations similar to our 
OPA, generally such controls have been pow- 
erless to hold prices stable and the black 
market has taken over the economic system. 
In Greece, for example, an Army colonel pre- 
sented me with a 5,000,000 drachma paper 
note, now worth nothing. Such examples 
prove once again that all inflation is caused 
by Government deficit spending, and that no 
system of price controls can be more than a 
temporary stop-gap, if the Government is 
wasteful and extravagant. Before these for- 
eign countries can really recover, they will 
have to drive the demagogues from power and 
reestablish common sense financial policies 
in their governments. 

On the physical side, however, there are 
many signs of rapid progress toward recon- 
struction. Most important, in almost every 
country harvests are very good. In addition, 
some countries such as Japan, did a first- 
rate job toward clearing away the debris and 
beginning to rebuild. Undoubtedly it will be 
some years before all destruction has been re- 
paired, but at least a start is being made. 
The people there seem cheerful, and are 
working industriously to restore normal life 
under our military government, which they 
do not seem to resent. I had a very construc- 
tive discussion of his problems with General 
MacArthur who feels that we should keep 
a firm control over Japan for some time, but 
hopes it may be possible to reduce the num- 
ber of occupation troops soon, even below 
his previous estimates. The occupation 
there is not involving us in a heavy expense, 
since the Japanese must cover such costs. 
Furthermore, they realize they have no one 
to depend on for help except themselves, so 
they have gone to work with a will. It is 
quite a contrast with the Philippines, where 
the people seem to be waiting, expecting us to 
repair much of the material damage and re- 
store normal economic life. 

The most shocking thing I learned from 
this trip is the enormous waste and loss of 
UNRRA funds and material. Graft and theft 
seem to be the normal thing, rather than the 
exception, in connection with UNRRA goods 
in many countries. In China, for example, 
a 10 percent rake-off by each official handling 
the supplies is generally accepted, and very 
little of what we send reaches those who 
really need it. Fortunately the abundant 
harvests in all parts of the world remove any 
reason for keeping UNRRA in existence be- 
yond this year. I might mention that Sena- 
tor ELLENDER, of Louisiana, a life-long Demo- 
crat, thoroughly agreed with me on this point, 
In those cases where some need for relief 
will still exist, I am confident that our 
charitable citizens will gladly take care of 
the need by contributions through private 
groups such as church organizations, racial 
groups, and other private charitable or- 
ganizations. There is no question in my 
mind but that much of the relief donated 
by the American taxpayer has gone to feed 
the power ahd wealth of those in control, 
rather than to feed the needy. 
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Unfortunately UNRRA was not the only 
example of waste of funds of our taxpayers 
that I found. Time after time we landed 
at airfields built by America, which had 
now been turned over to the ruling power 
where the field was located. We have to 
have permission to enter these fields we 
built, paid for with our money. A particu- 
larly strange case I came across was the field 
at Dhahran, in Saudi Arabia. This field 
was not even started until long after the 
close of the European War, and it cost the 
American taxpayer $4,000,000! Just the pay 
roll to operate the field cost us $25,000 a 
month, and there is not enough traffic there 
to justify an airfield anyway. I have not 
yet received a full explanation of just why 
this field was built, but I ccrtainly intend 
to. If it was intended to appease the Arabs 
toward our policy in Palestine, it does not 
seem to have succeeded, since they seem 
to remain as unreasonable as ever. 

With such reckless spending as this by 
our Federal Government, is it any wonder 
that inflation is taking hold of our Nation 
and driving goods into the black market? 

Other examples of dissipation of our 
wealth and assets could be given. Many 
islands in the Pacific still have tremendous 
quantities of our war equipment located on 
them. At Okinawa, for example, one entire 
field is completely covered with surplus ma- 
terial. Much of it is still in the crates in 
which originally sent. On some of the is- 
lands, no one even knows what is in the 
crates. Lumber, machines of all _ kinds, 
rope, cable, electric equipment, and cloth 
screen are some of the items. Over 2,000 
jeeps are still crated in one spot at Okinawa. 
Some of the equipment nas been bought 
by the Filipinos with our money for their 
reconstruction, but much of the rest should 
certainly be returned to this country. It 
would fill many of the needs of our return- 
ing veterans and others. Progress along this 
line seems unnecessarily slow. 

While we were in China we had meetings 
with both General Marshall and _ the 
“Gemo”—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
General Marshall’s task of bringing peace be- 
tween the warring factions there seems al- 
most hopeless. There has been almost con- 
tinuous civil war in China since the em- 
peror was overthrown 35 years ago. Mean- 
while, the presence of our troops there is a 
constant incitement to incidents, and may 
ultimately draw us into a war we do not in- 
tend. I do not believe our troops have any 
business in China, and Senator ELLENDER 
agrees with me on this point also. The sooner 
we get them out, the better. 

Although we spent most of our time in 
the Pacific war area, we did have brief op- 
portunities to visit some of the European 
countries. Germany was terribly devastated, 
and recovery will be a slow, painful process. 
The refusai cf the British to permit packages 
to be sent to German residents of their area 
is unreasonable and continues to be a sore 


spot. The destruction of Berlin was utterly 
indescribable. To quote General Clay, our 
host at dinner, “Berlin epitomizes the 


tragedy of war. The work of mankind for 
1,000 years destroyed overnight and for ut- 
terly no good purpose.” 

Lidice, the town in Czechoslovakia de- 
stroyed by Hitler’s madmen, was the most 
pitiful sight, however. Not one stone was 
left on another. Every man of the town was 
shot, and the women and children were 
separated and scattered everywhere. Some 
of the children are now being located in Den- 
mark, Poland, and elsewhere. This valley will 
always be a Czech shrine, I believe, and no 
building will be permitted. 

It was my good fortune to be able to visit 
the Scandinavian countries briefly. In 
Sweden, I found a type of farming most 
nearly similar to that in this country. The 
farmers do not live in villages, as they do in 
many countries of Europe, but on the farm, 
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and the farm home is not built up against 
the barn as elsewhere, but stands by itself. 
. Sweden is in better shape economically than 
almost any other country in Europe, because 
she was fortunate enough to avoid direct 
participation in the war. She has, however, 
been most generous in lending money to 
her neighbors for reconstruction. Denmark 
and Norway likewise have a high type of cul- 
ture. I believe we should go the limit in 
developing friendship and cooperation with 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Another nation where considerable prog- 
ress is being made, despite great obstacles, is 
Palestine. The Jews who have immigrated 
there have made wonderful progress in turn- 
ing a desert into a garden. Every foot of the 
hillside is terraced. Some has lost all soil 
long since, but is being reestablished by car- 
rying soil up in buckets. The valleys are 
irrigated. I believe the Jews would develop a 
wonderfully prosperous country if those who 
wish could freely immigrate there and work 
in peace. 

In Italy the harvests are good, and Italy 
has real prospects for a speedy recovery. The 
people are very incensed over the loss of Tri- 
este, which is to be made a free city. This 
indignation is entirely justified, in my opin- 
ion, since Trieste is almost purely an Italian 
city. It is my judgment that when the peace 
treaty is finally written Trieste should be 
restored to Italy, in accordance with the 
wishes of the vast majority of its inhabitants. 

An observation of great interest to ine per- 
sonally was the great number of fellow Ne- 
braskans I met everywhere I went through- 
out the world. It was apparent that men 
from our State were making their full con- 
tribution toward building the peace we all 
hope for. The copilot of our own plane, who 
accompanied us throughout the trip, was Lt. 
Donald Faulhaber, of Havelock. A partial 
list of the other Nebraskans I met included 
Lieutenant McManaman, of Spalding, in Ma- 
nila; Lieutenant Busenbarrick, of Tecumseh, 
and Captain Barnes, of South Sioux City, 
both in Guam; Colonel Funk, of Central 
City, and Colonel Yates, of York County, 
both in Peiping; Lieutenant Hickey, of Co- 
lumbus, in Nanking; Marvin Moeller, of 
Scribner, and Captain Hoppe, of Gordon, 
both in Korea; Anna McLaughlin, of Ingle- 
side, in Shanghai; Sergeant Dane, of Clay 
Center, and Colonel Cohn, of Fremont, in 
Tokyo; Sergeant Zahn, of Syracuse, in New 
Delhi, India; James Carey, of Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, in Rome; Lieutenant Grote, 
of Norfolk, in Foggia, Italy; Lieutenant 
Townsend, formerly of Lincoln, in Nurem- 
burg; Private (first class) Holder, of Scotts- 
bluff, and Private (first class) Heutzel, of 
Maxwell, in Berlin; George Pipal, of Omaha, 
in Prague; and Sergeant Beck, of Martel, in 
Munich. For most of them the dominant 
thought was, “How soon can we get home?” 
As one lad said to me, “Senator, when you 
get back to Nebraska, will you kiss the earth 
for me?” I promised that I would. 

But this trip also brought home to me, as 
nothing else could, the thought of those who 
can never return. The graves of American 
men lie in all parts of the world. I am happy 
to be able to report that almost without ex- 
ception these graves are well cared for. There 
Was one cemetery whose story is indelibly 
printed in my memory. On one small island 
in the Pacific are the graves of just six 
American dead. I suppose the fight there 
would be called a minor engagement—never- 
theless, those six men had hopes and plans 
for the future, just like all the others, und 
there are six American families who mourn 
for them. The natives of that tiny island 
are not ungrateful for their sacrifice. As a 
token of their gratitude, those natives place 
fresh flowers every single day on the graves 
of the men who died to give them freedom. 
I hope our own gratitude for the sacrifice 
our men made for us shall be as faithful and 


enduring as that of the iatives of this tiny 
atoll, 
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One measure which I plan to introduce at 
the next session of Congress is for a perma- 
nent memorial to our dead in the Pacific. 
Our dead are scattered over hundreds of small 
islands out there. Okinawa had the largest 
number,I believe. Guam, however, is Ameri- 
can territory and will always remain so. It 
is near the center of the battle area, and is 
a stopping point for both trans-Pacific flights 
and voyages. I can think of nothing more 
fitting than a memorial there to commem- 
orate the services of all those thousands of 
young Americans who gave their lives for 
their country on all the obscure little islands 
throughout that vast ocean. Our young men 
who are at rest out there may have forgotten 
this life’s ambitions and tribulations, but the 
living should not forget and will not forget 
their services. Nothing we can do will bring 
them back. But a monument as imperishable 
as the services they have rendered, will keep 
alive in the memories of all who pass that 
way, those sacrifices we can never repay. 





CIO-PAC Missouri Purge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the question that confronts us 
in the approaching congressional elec- 
tion seems clearer day by day. Should 
we send men to Washington who will 
speak and vote as their conscience dic- 
tates, on the basis of principle, ever bear- 
ing in mind what will assure maximum 
happiness and welfare of our free liberty- 
loving people, or will the men we send to 
Washington betray the confidence of the 
people by knuckling down to the Com- 
munist-dominated CIO-PAC? 

As indicated by recent statements in 
the press, certain Members of this Con- 
gress, including myself, have been placed 
on the blacklist and branded by the CIO- 
PAC. Of the 22 Members of the House 
and 10 Members of the Senate on this 
list, 4 of us come from Missouri. These 
men have been singled out and marked 
for defeat by the CIO-PAC for two prin- 
cipal reasons. 

First, we have steadfastly refused to 
vote for measures that would fritter away 
to the four winds of the world the wealth 
and resources of the United States. By 
tremendous propaganda campaigns and 
the use of huge slush funds, the giving 
away and dissipation of our wealth has 
been popularized in certain quarters. It 
appears to me that those of us who have 
voted to conserve American resources 
thus assuring us of strength and pros- 
perity among our own people have voted 
truly American. Our people are big- 
hearted and are ready and willing to 
help others to a certain degree but to give 
and loan our resources to such an ex- 
tent as advocated by the New Deal Com- 
munists would mean a weakened Amer- 
ica. Surely we love our neighbors but 
after all, does not charity begin at home? 

The second big reason why a few of 
us have been singled out as special tar- 
gets by the CIO-PAC-New Deal crowd 
is that we have consistently voted against 





attempts to regiment out people; we have 
blocked measures tending toward state 
socialism and we have fought for an econ- 
omy of abundance rather than scarcity. 
We have opposed the controlled, planned 
economy under which we now struggle 
for existence and which creates one 
shortage after another, which is retard- 
ing reconversion and beating us down to 
less and less of material goods. We have 
voted for free enterprise in business, for 
a restoration of competition and the free 
market. We have unheld democratic 
capitalism as against communistic to- 
talitarianism. We have cbjected to ad- 
ministration policies favoring big cities 
as against the farmers and producers of 
the Midwest, a glaring example being the 
$2,000,000,000 per year food subsidies 
now included in the OPA bill. 

The subversive, left-wing elements 
are fighting us with all their might be- 
cause we insist upon retaining our tradi- 
tional, representative American form of 
government. We have voted for the kind 
of an America our forefathers dreamed 
of when they revolted from the oppres- 
sive tyranny of the king, for the kind of 
an America that was visualized by 
George Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States—an America where 
opportunity would abound, where indi- 
vidual initiative would flourish, and 
where freedom and liberty of the indi- 
vidual would never be crushed. 

The CIO has brazenly announced that 
it would spend $90,000 in four congres- 
sional districts in Missouri this time. 
One of the four districts is represented 
by a Democrat, Rocer SLAUGHTER, who 
does not want to see his party perifa- 
nently held as the kept thing of the 
CIO and longer used by the PAC to com- 
plete its program of sovietizing America. 
But one wonders whether it is safe 1or a 
member of the Democratic Party to 
speak his mind. With the CIO in the 
saddle and complete control of the so- 
called Democratic Party the reward for 
a show of independent statesmanship as 
exhibited by Mr. StavcHTerR is political 
extinction. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it an honor 
and distinction to be singled out as one 
of those fouz. If the time has come 
when I as a Member of the United States 
Congress must bow to the dictates of the 
radical CIO-PAC rather than do the bid- 
ding of the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Missouri whom I 
represent and to whom I am responsible, 
then I am ready and willing to be de- 
feated; for if the people of Missouri are 
So passive as to let them get away with 
this, representative government is at an 
end—it is good-by America. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the 
New Deal and communism. It is hard 
to tell where one begins and the other 
leaves off. The American people have 
been hoodwinked and caught napping. 
Under the Democratic Party label, sub- 
versive elements have flovrished and are 
wrecking our republican form of gov- 
ernment. Our one big hope is that the 
Republican Party-can meet this chal- 
lenge; that it can prove to be the strong, 
effective agency to which we may turn 
in confidence in this hour of crisis. In- 








asmuch as the Republican Party has not 
yet become tainted by left-wing influ- 
ence, it represents our one big hope of 
keeping America American. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress is the last re- 
maining bulwark assuring our people 
against the loss of their freedom. Amer- 
ica will be as strong as the collective 
strength and integrity of the men we 
send to Congress. If the people’s rep- 
resentatives compromise with their con- 
sciences and become political opportun- 
ists, selling their souls, so to speak, for 
a few votes; if our citizens are willing 
to put up with moral weaklings, ever 
ready to bow down to the dictates of 
a left-wing racketeer element, then con- 
tinual decay and a backward march to 
medieval times can be expected. Only 
by independent thinking and voting can 
the future independence and integrity of 
Congress as an institution be maintained. 





Abolish the Drones 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for America to get back to 
full production. The public demands 
goods rather than ceilings—ceilings 
fixed by a bureaucracy that does not 
know where it came from, or where it is 
going. 

We know that the drones expect the 
producers and distributors to house, 
feed, clothe and serve them for less than 
cost. But intelligent and industrious 
people know that, that is not possible. 
They know and do not expect the farmer 
to continue to produce below cost. The 
manufacturer cannot continue to manu- 
facture below cost. The distributor and 
retailer cannot continue to distribute 
and serve below cost. We must live and 
let live. The drones must not be per- 
mitted to sponge upon society, nor to 
interfere with production. 

The truth is that the high cost of liv- 
ing and high wages and high prices are 
the result, not the cause, of inflation. 
We have inflation. We got it when we 
printed $28,050,000,000 paper money 
where we never had over $6,000,000,000 
before. In addition, we have the bottle- 
necking of production by various bu- 
reaucratic set-ups. 

J. E. McDonald, Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of the State of Texas, sets forth 
the effect of a ceiling on cotton in a 
short statement made to the public, and 
also in a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent. The statement and letter are not 
only worth reading, but worth consider- 
ing, and better still acting upon. Let us 
get America back on its feet. Below is 
Commissioner McDonald’s statement 
and letter: 

The OPA threat to place a ceiling on the 
price of 1946 cotton is unjustified, and the 
idea that the present cotton prices are re- 


sponsible for the high cost of finished cotton 
goods is ridiculous, 
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A floor price or assurance of not less than 
80 cents per pound for that portion of the 
1946 cotton crop domestically consumed is 
necessary to encourage and enable the farmer 
to plant the acreage and produce adequate 
supplies of cotton fiber, cottonseed oil, and 
cottonseed protein feed for livestock, dairy, 
and poultry. 

The statement or charge that speculation 
is responsible for the advance in cotton prices 
is untrue as is evidenced by the fact that 
the cotton market has advanced only 2 cents 
per pound since the Government's first esti- 
mate of 12,000,000 bales published in Au- 
gust and their final estimate of 9,000,000 
bales published in December. The stocks of 
cotton owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment contain very little desirable cotton, 
although the world demand for the better 
grades and staple is the greatest in a genera- 
tion, and the merchant’s stock of cotton 
goods is at an uncomfortably low level. 

As to who gets the major portion of the 
consumer’s dollar spent for cotton goods, it 
might be well to remember that 1 pound of 
cotton, currently selling at around 24 cents, 
makes two men’s shirts—now selling at 
around $3 each, and that 1 pound of cotton 
makes 914 yards of high quality percale or 
dress gingham—currently selling at about 
60 cents per yard when available. It might 
also be well to remember that 1 pound of 
cotton makes 4 pairs of men’s shorts—pres- 
ently selling at around $1 per pair. 

J. E. McDONALD, 
Commissioner. 
AusTIN, TEX. 
President Harry S. TrRuMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESENT: I commend your 
Christian and humanitarian desire to feed 
the starving and clothe the naked of the 
world and I believe it a duty to present the 
following for your consideration and action: 

First. The existing shortage of commodi- 
ties and food is due to the policies of former 
administrations and principally to the Ag- 
riculture Department’s program under the 
direction of former Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry Wallace, a program that destroyed 
crops, hogs, and cattle and then attempted 
to regiment and control the American farmer 
by holding commodity prices below the cost 
of production and attempting to pacify the 
farmer by giving him subsidies. 

Second. The unrestricted OPA program, 
under the direction of impractical adminis- 
trators who imposed fallacious and uneco- 
nomic regulations, has confused, handi- 
capped, and made it impossible for agri- 
culture, industry, business, and labor to pro- 
duce adequately. 

Third. Mr. President, you have been a 
farmer and you must know that it is eco- 
nomically impossible for the farmer to pro- 
duce adequately, not only for our domestic 
needs but for the starving and destitute 
of other nations as long as he is handi- 
capped by such uneconomic and destructive 
price fixing. 

Lastly, Mr. President, I know you are not 
responsible for the existing situation be- 
cause you inherited it. However, the solu- 
tion is not too complicated. It is simple 
if handled with courage and fortitude. We 
know that in order to pay sufficient taxes 
to liquidate the stupendous Government 
debt, we must have high-priced commodities 
and high-wage levels which will apply not 
only to agricultural and industrial workers 
but also to what is known as the “white col- 
lar” group. Money is merely a medium of 
exchange and prices and wages adjusted at 
higher levels is the only way we can avoid 
runaway inflation and finally restore a 
sound economy. As the founder of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, Thomas Jefferson, said in ef- 
fect, “When the Government attempts to 
control agricultural production, then the 
people will go hungry.” 
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Therefore, I urge removal or liberal ad- 
justments upward of the present destruc- 
tive OPA price-ceiling fixing and other de- 
structive regulations and once again give 
the American farmer, labor, industry, and 
business the opportunity to produce and 
distribute adequately. This is the only way 
we will produce for our domestic needs and 
carry out your plan to feed and clothe the 
destitute of foreign nations. May God bless 
you and inspire you, our Congress, and our 
judiciary and give our people the trio leader- 
ship so essential to the preservation of our 
American heritage and a peaceful world civi- 
lization, 

J. E. McDoNALp, 
Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. 





Controlled Economy Russian, Not 
American Way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on election day our people will 
have a choice between a free market in 
which there will be a liberal supply of 
goods at prices that will warrant produc- 
tion, or a return to a regulated market 
in which supplies for the legitimate 
trade will again dry up while the black 
markets flourish once more. We must 
have prices that will stimulate produc- 
tion and legitimate trade. 

Competition will force prices to level 
off on a plateau determined by costs of 
production. Can consumers ever hope 
for a better deal than this? Our econ- 
omy must be in the interests of a!l seg- 
ments of society. Equal opportunity 
and justice to everyone can best be as- 
sured if we are free of controls. If all 
production and trading are in the open 
and above-board, there is no opportunity 
to gouge in special deals. Black mark- 
ets exist only when there are laws, rules, 
or regulations to be evaded. 

If we continue to go European in our 
thinking and acting is not it likely that 
we shall be burdened by the same eco- 
nomic results? Will not the specialized 
mass-production economy, from which 
so many economic blessings flow, if sub- 
jected to controls, run down, wither up, 
gasp, and actually, literally die? In its 
stead will we not get a degenerated econ- 
omy, one of the primitive, self-contained 
types, one with some carry-over em- 
bellishments of the mechanical era, no 
doubt, but one, nevertheless, quite like 
those which have damned most of the 
nations of this earth for most of the 
time controls of one sort or another have 
prevailed? 

Automobiles cannot be mass produced 
except in a free market. In the absence 
of a market there can be nothing but a 
bureaucratic barter system in which 
such exchange as there is, is determined 
by politics and favoritism. This latter 
system is what the American people are 
being asked to accept in the place of a 
market economy, 
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“Why has Russia not mass-produced 
automobiles? Why has Russia only one- 
sixth of the standard of living of Amer- 
ica? She has the raw materials—more 
than we do. She has fertile soils and 
friendly climates and her people are not 
lazy or afraid of work. The answer is, 
Russian citizens live under controls. In- 
dividual energies are not released. De- 
cisions for daily, personal living rest with 
cops and councils. Authority for dis- 
charge of responsibility does not reside in 
the person burdened with the respon- 
sibility. The Russians move as a herd— 
only as their shepherd directs. They do 
not act as persons exercising initiative. 
Self-direction, self-determination, self- 
reliance are concepts their powerful 
masters reject. 

Russia has as much as one-sixth of our 
standard of living because her controls 
are only five-sixths effective. She has 
a one-sixth leakage of free human 
energy—energy that has not been 
stamped out by cops and councils, and 
this is why more Russians do not starve. 

Over in Russia, says former Congress- 
man Pettengill, where they have a per- 
petual OPA, enforced by the Russian 
Gestapo, a suit of clothes costs $248. 
How does Mr. Bowles explain that? Cu- 
rious, is it not, that we once jailed men 
under NRA for selling too cheap, and now 
under OPA for selling too dear? This is 
what Henry Wallace calls planned econ- 
omy. 

It has been the practice of OPA to sub- 
sidize production of consumer goods the 
public is demanding. In other words, if 
we want butter and raise a howl about 
its nonproduction, Mr. Bowle. and his 
boys step in with a pocketful of tax money 
and give it to the creamery operators so 
that they can afford to produce butter. 
This they do instead of allowing a raise 
in prices. This they do in spite of the 
fact that they are contributing to the in- 
flationary movement of the Nation’s 
economy. By paying out borrowed money 
from the Federal Treasury they are 
stimulating inflation by increasing the 
amount of money in circulation, increas- 
ing the debt that our children must pay 
in the form of taxes and they are only 
postponing the day of reckoning. It is 
a fallacy to kelieve that inflation can be 
avoided by increasing the supply of 
money, and that is exactly what Federal 
subsidies do. 

During the past 4 years OPA and its 
food subsidies have cost the American 
people at least $6,207,168,000 in direct 
Government expenditures. This would 
be enough $20 bills to reach from coast 
to coast 10 times. It also means an aver- 
age of $171 added to the bill of each in- 
come taxpayer. 

This figure includes only direct ex- 
penditures from the United States Treas- 
ury. It does not include indirect ex- 
penditures such as interest or cost of 
administering subsidies. Nor does it in- 
clude the billions of dollars paid by con- 
sumers for inferior quality merchandise 
at ceiling prices, black-market over- 
charges, and cost of higher-priced alter- 
natives after standard brands had been 
driven off the market. 

The total includes: Total losses and 
direct subsidies paid by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, $3,369,643,000; 


losses on price support programs and 
subsidies paid by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, $2,186,950,000; administra- 
tive expenditures by the Office of Price 
Administration, $650,575,884; making a 
total OPA cost of $6,207,168,884. 

The controlled economy under which 
we struggle is particularly hard on farm- 
ers who must plan their operations many 
months anead. Who can tell what regu- 
lations may be forthcoming? Also the 
farmer casts fewer votes than his city 
cousins and the vote-crazy politicians 
will under a controlled economy cater to 
that segment of our populace who can 
deliver the most votes. The farmer.can 
never compete in the labor market with 
industry except in a free economy. We 
continue to draft farm youths into the 
Army and Navy while at the same time 
we spend $25,000,900 per year to import 
agricultural workers. 

To regain normal peacetime produc- 
tion we must eliminate price fixing by 
untrained politicians and reinstall price 
administration by normal economic 
processes based upon good sound Ameri- 
can competitive enterprise. 


National and International Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
state that I know there is confusion and 
bewilderment, not only on State, but on 
national and international issues. I also 
know that some of these ‘ssues are based 
upon assumed and not real facts. Our 
Nation is rumbling along on a strange 
highway in an international vehicle. 
Our people are sitting carefree in the 
rumble seat—in a “What do I care” at- 
titude. 

There is no crystallized public opinion 
because 90 percent of all our avenues of 
publicity are in the hands of a little in- 
ternational clique—international gang- 
sters and horse traders that are out to 
fleece America—to sell America short. 
These control the radio, the metropoli- 
tan press, and the theater. They are 
ably assisted by the bureaucracy in 
Washington that has fastened its poison- 
ous tentacles on the throat of America. 
These use the taxpayers’ money to spread 
and disseminate false propaganda. 

The American people tolerate this be- 
cause they are not aware of the facts. 
But we are beginning to find ourselves— 
to put twoandtwotogether. Ihave con- 
fidence in the average intelligence, jus- 
tice, and common sense of the people. I 
have confidence in the coming younger 
generation. 

During the coming campaign, we 
should give to the voters all the facts and 
all the issues as we have witnessed and 
experienced them on and off the floor of 
Congress. Yes, as we have experienced 
and witnessed them in talking to farm- 
ers, laborers, and small business and 
professional men throughout the Nation. 
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We should find no fault with anyone 
who differs with us. He has as much 
right to differ with us as we have with 
him. All we should ask is that he be 
honest, that he do his own thinking. I 
am not interested in individuals who 
take their orders from New York, 
whether it be from the PAC or from the 
international banking or manufacturing 
group. 

Neither am I interested in those who 
send threatening telegrams to Congress- 
men, claiming that they control the 
voters of their State. I know such an 
assertion is an insult to the electorate. 
The people of my State, and I am sure of 
all States, know how to do their own 
voting. Neither you, I, or anyone else 
carries their votes in his pocket. They 
are not voting machines for any indi- 
vidual, especially not for those with 
foreign ideologies—those who would give 
the farmer’s and laborer’s domestic 
market to foreign nations, those who 
would give away and deplete our natural 
resources that belong to unborn genera- 
tions. 

As Members of Congress, it is our duty 
and our responsibility to do the voting 
for the people of our States and Nation 
on national and international issues. 
The people of our States expect us to 
base that vote not on the orders of any 
hybrid or hyphenated American. They 
expect us to base that vote, not upon 
false propaganda or assumed facts but 
upon the facts as they are developed be- 
fore congressional committees and on 
the floor in open debate. 

They expect us to vote on every issue 
for what we believe to be for the best in- 
terest of our State and Nation. I know 
that 95 percent of the people of my State 
expect me to do just that. After the 
election, they expect me to vote as a citi- 
zen and not as a partisan. They expect 
me to vote for the best interest of my 
State and Nation. 

I am talking today on behalf of Amer- 
icans—on behalf of the men and women 
who made our Nation truly great. Iam 
not talking on behalf of any foreign 
element. Iam not interested in any per- 
son who thinks more of other nations 
than of his own. I am not interested in 
anyone who would substitute a mongrel 
flag for the Stars and Stripes. I am for 
America first, last, and all the time. Let 
that sink deep into your conscience. 

As long as Iam a Member of Congress, 
I shall never forget that my first duty is 
to the men and women of my State and 
of my Nation. I have never found it 
necessary to ride two horses at the same 
time. You never had to guess where I 
stood on public issues. You may not 
always agree with me, neither do I al- 
ways agree with you. That is as it should 
be in a democracy. We all grow by an 
honest difference of opinion. If we all 
agreed on everything, we would soon 
decay both mentally and physically. I 
always have, and always shall, welcome 
honest difference of opinion. 

We all agree that there are some things 
going on here in Washington that are 
not healthy for democracy. We are just 
beginning to realize that we have been 
sleeping at the switch. We have allowed 
a large part of our form of Government 
to slip away from us. We asked our 








Uncle Sam for donations, relief, and aid 
for all kinds of projects for our States. 
These our Uncle has given us, but the 
price he exacted—government by bu- 
reaucracy—has come too high. In our 


desire to get something for nothing, for - 


our States, we forgot that “the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

Now we realize that there are men in 
key positions here in Washington that 
are stifling the Nation’s activities. These 
have arrogantly made themselves the 
bottlenecks through which the Nation’s 
energy must flow. They have substituted 
their own egotistical ignorance for law. 
In recent years, they have not only dic- 
tated, but, actually wrote some of the 
laws that Congress passed. An aggres- 
sive Executive demanded this, an unalert 
public opinion approved it, a majority of 
Congress submitted to it. 

But now Members of Congress of all 
parties are aware of this. They sense 
something that is un-American—that is 
foreign. There is a suspicion that bu- 
reaucracy has interfered with commer- 
cial and agricultural production. This 
could not be otherwise. There have been 
too many blunders—too much waste of 
public funds—too much favoritism—too 
many secret sessions—too much “the 
public be damned” attitude—too many 
stooges and “yes” men surrounding the 
Executive. 

What our Nation needs most just now 
is a high standard of public morals and 
honesty. The Mead committee is uncov- 
ering unparalleled fraud and corruption 
in connection with war contracts. Some 
of the cost-plussers were not satisfied 
with padding cost items, but hoarded la- 
bor and paid it for idleness in order to 
increase the plus. They again manufac- 
tured defective shells that exploded and 
killed some of our GI’s. 

All of the blame cannot be put upon 
the cost-plussers. Some of it must be 
shared by the Executive and by the 
heads of the Army and the Navy. Some 
of it must be shared by Congress, and 
more of it by the people. To have 
elected one man President four times, in 
itself was an invitation to graft and 
waste. It prevented a house cleaning, 
which a new administration always 
brings about. We must blame ourselves. 
It was our responsibility—not the can- 
didates. ® 

Three years ago, I stated that as a 
result of a third and fourth term, there 
would be more graft to the square inch 
than there was to the square mile under 
the Harding administration. I stated 
that the White House was being turned 
into a commercial institution. The 
office of the President was used as a 
profit-producing racket. 

While the President was busy giving 
birth to the Atlantic Charter and later 
to the war efforts, the White House oc- 
cupants and hangers-on began to feel 
that they owned the Nation rather than 
that. they were the servants of the Na- 
tion. A third and fourth term was more 
than they could stand. 

Recently there has developed a new 
and most dangerous evil here in Wash- 
ington. An evil that is not for the best 
interest of our people—an evil that is not 
compatible with our form of govern- 
ment. There is developing a new set of 
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lobbyists—the lobbying of foreign am- 
bassadors and agents. These, on occa- 
sions, entertain Members of Congress 
and heads of the Government at parties 
and dinners, with plenty of food and 
liquor—liquor diplomacy. 

Members are invited to dine with 
generals and whatnots of another gov- 
ernment. The Churchills, the Lady As- 
tors and all the rest of the “give me” 
Jimmies have come or are coming to 
town. In addition to these foreign 
lobbyists, the international manufactur- 
ing and banking clique were all busy 
selling the British loan to the American 
people. 

Here is the agreement that our State 
Department entered into with Great 
Britain and that a majority of Congress 
approved. We loaned Great Britain 
$4,400,000,000 at about 142 percent in- 
terest. She is to make no payment for 
5 years. After that she is te pay $50,- 
000,000 a year when and if she feels like 
it. If she does make a payment, we 
agreed to spend it in Great Britain for 
buildings, installations and education. 
Not a cent to come back to the United 
States. 

In addition, we canceled the $34,000,- 
000,000 Great Britain already owed us, 
for $650,000,000. That is less than 2 
cents on the dollar. This $650,000,000 
was deducted from the $4,400,000,000 
loan. In other words, we settled the 
$34,000,000,000 that Great Britain owed 
us with $650,000,000 of our own tax- 
payers’ money. 

If that was not financially high- 
jacking us by our State Department, 
then I do not know the meaning of that 
word. It was a fraud and a deception 
upon America. On top of this we made 
Britain a gift of about four or five bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of surplus property 
and installations, that we owned and 
built in the United Kingdom and that 
belonged to us. In addition, the Mead 
Committee revealed recently that we 
sold Great Britain $6,000,000,000 worth 
of war surplus at less than 10 cents on 
the dollar. 

If we are to judge Great Britain by the 
past, she will not pay back one penny. 
She will again call us Uncle Shylock in- 
stead. She may still have some virtues 
left, but she possesses neither shame, 
modesty, nor common honesty when she 
is dealing with Uncle Sam. 

Of course, our international bankers 
and manufacturers wanted us to give 
Great Britain a credit for $4,400,000,000. 
Over the radio a short time ago, Senator 
Brooxs asked multimillionaire Philip 
D. Reede, chairman of the board of 
directors of General Electric, if he would 
loan some of his own and General Elec- 
tric’s millions to Great Britain on the 
same terms that he asked Uncle Sam to 
loan the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Reede first turned pink and then 
purple, sputtered and said that that was 
different. Yes; it would be quite dif- 
ferent because then he would have lost 
his millions, in place of getting the tax- 
payers’ millions through his clever 
scheme by which he would sell us down 
the river. He would then not be able to 
sell General Electric equipment above 
ceiling prices to Great Britain, and get 
paid for it with the taxpayers’ dollars— 
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equipment that our own people want and 
need. 

By this method Great Britain gets the 
things that we need, and that belong to 
future generations, and Mr. Reede and 
his other international cronies get most 
of the taxpayers’ $3,750,000,000. In the 
meantime, our Uncle Sam calls upon us 
to buy more and more bonds to furnish 
the credit to Great Britain so she can 
turn it over to the General Electric and 
other international manufacturers and 
bankers. 

I do not blame Britain. I blame our 
own stupidity. The British Government 
and its citizens have billions and billions 
invested in the United States—billions 
more in Argentina and other Latin- 
American nations. They own and con- 
trol many of our insurance companies. 
They made $8,000,000,000 out of lend- 
lease, by selling products we gave them 
for war purposes, to civilians, and then 
forgot to turn over the cash. 

This gift to Great Britain is just a 
forerunner. It is a bad precedent. It 
will be looked upon as a pattern by 50 
other nations. They will demand simi- 
lar gifts, and if refused, will consider 
it an unfriendly act. Already we have 
made a loan—gift of $1,300,000,000 to 
France and $50,000,000 to Poland. Rus- 
sia, while still liquidating other nations’ 
people, and stealing their territory and 
goods, asks for at least a billion. It is 
about time that Congress halt the for- 
eign ideologies in the State Department. 

With the proceeds of these loans— 
with the taxpayers’ money—and with 
what they have made out of lend-lease, 
these nations will continue to buy the 
things that American people want and 
need. They will continue the interna- 
tional black market—continue to buy 
American goods above the ceiling price. 

Do you know that many foreign na- 
tions still have purchasing commissions 
here? These commissions were author- 
ized to purchase whatever they needed 
during the war. Their needs have grown 
ever since the war ended, so that much 
of America’s needed goods are on the 
ocean. 

There is no Government official who 
can tell you or who knows the amount 
of building material, lumber, farm ma- 
chinery, and wearing apparel, that is 
being shipped out of this country. All 
they know is that there is a scarcity of 
goods—empty shelves. Some will frank- 
ly tell you that they cannot understand 
this blind policy of wrecking our own 
Nation in trying to play Santa Ciaus to 
all the world. 

Is our State Department inviting dis- 
aster? There is a feeling that it repre- 
sents other nations rather than our own. 
There must be a house cleaning. Weare 
not going to continue to buy bonds to 
make gifts to foreign nations—nations 
that are in better financial condition 
than we are. 

In place of begging for more, Great 
Britain should offer to pay the $34,000,- 
000,000 she owed us. The $34,000,000,- 
000 that we canceled by counting out 
$650,000,000 of our own money. If she 
paid that, then we could give to every 
GI of World War II a check for $3:600. 
We could give to every voter in the 
United States a check for $666. 
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‘Let us clear away the wreckage, and 
help to build the world anew, but, all 
the time let us keep in mind that “char- 
ity begins at home.” America will not 
continue to sell its domestic markets in 
order to bribe good neighbors. Neigh- 
bors you have to bribe are not neighbors, 
but enemies. We will not mingle our 
standard of living with the poverty of 
other nations, but we will assist them in 
bringing their standards up to ours. 

Universal peace has been the desire of 
mankind throughout the ages. it is our 
desire. No sane person wants another 
world war or any war. Universal under- 
standing and brotherhood is the teaching 
of Christ. But the solution of how to end 
all wars has not yet been discovered. It 
canr.ut be brought about by selling Amer- 
ica down the river. In our desire for uni- 
versal peace, let us be on guard, lest we 
follow false prophets and plunge civili- 
zation into World War III. 

In the United Nations Charter there is 
a@ nucleus out of which may come lasting 
peace, but it will not come merely be- 
cause there is a charter. If it comes, it 
will come because we are alert—because 
we will not again fall asleep at the switch. 
It will come because a great majority of 
the people of all nations, in spite of their 
governments, are getting tired of hating 
and destroying the people of other na- 
tions. “Live and let live” must be our 
policy in the future. We must not again 
be misled by the venom of the unthink- 
ing, but be guided by the calm level of 
American opinion. 

Under these conditions, do you not 
agree that it is about time that we call 
a halt to our Government wrecking our 
Nation by acting as an international 
Santa Claus? Do you not agree with me 
that our first duty is to our own people 
with full cooperation and collaboration 
with all the other nations for a just and 
lasting peace? 





Hon. Jed Johnson of Oklahoma 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take just a few moments to say 
what I am sure is inadequate about my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable JED 
JoHNSON of Oklahoma. 

I have had the pleasure of serving 
in the Congress of the United States for 
10 years and for over 5 years I have 
served on the Appropriations Committee, 
of which Congressman JOHNSON is a 
member. I have had the pleasure of 
knowing JED JOHNSON intimately for 
these many years. I found him to be a 
man of sound judgment, sterling char- 
acter, and great sincerity. We all deeply 
regret that Jep will end his service in the 
Congress of the United States in 
January 1947. I am sure that all Mem- 
bers join me in wishing him much success 
and happiness in the future. 
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Farm Legislation of Interest to Farmers 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, during the last session there 
were several bills passed by Congress af- 
fecting the welfare of farmers which are 
entitled to some mention: 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING RESEARCH, 
H. R. 6932 


This bill, known as the agricultural 
research bill, if properly and intelligently 
administered, can prove of great service 
in promoting the future welfare of Amer- 
ican farmers. The optimist thinks that 
this bill can supply the answer to most 
of our agricultural problems. Although 
I cannot be equally optimistic about it, 
yet I do feel that eventually—if properly 
administered—it can perform a real ben- 
eficial service. It purports to conduct 
research studies in the fields of produc- 
tion, utilization, and marketing. In other 
words, the scope of its studies and sur- 
veys will extend through the whole field 
of agriculture from production until the 
products finally reach the table of the 
consumer. It also calls for research in- 
to new and more profitable uses of the 
products of the soil. 

Farm marketing is given special con- 
sideration in the bill. We will all agree 
that farm marketing, more than any 
other element affecting the welfare of 
the farmer, has been sadly neglected 
in the past, and, none deserves more 
careful study, or, presents a better op- 
portunity of worth-while results. This 
will not be an easy study to make, but 
if the proper kind of personnel is placed 
in charge, it can prove successful and 
helpful. Altogether, I think, we can look 
with assurance that something beneficial 
will result from the over-all provisions 
of the bill. 


2. FARMERS HOME CORPORATION, H. R. 5991 


The purpose of this bill is to gather 
into one bill the best provisions of Execu- 
tive orders, appropriation bills, and the 
Bankhead-Jones Act under which Farm 
Security Administration has functioned, 
and discard the half-baked crackpot 
projects and undertakings heretofore 
carried on by the old Farm Administra- 
tion. It seeks to provide basic law for 
a well considered and coordinated re- 
habilitation and farm-tenant program. 

I desire to call particular attention to 
the provision in the bill making possible 
insured loans to farm tenants similar 
to loans that have been made by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. In other 
words, this provision will enable farm 
tenants to be treated in as favorable 
manner as city tenants have been for 
many years. Under the terms of this 
provision local banks, financial institu- 
tions, and individuals can now safely 
make loans to tenants purchasing farms, 
as such loans will be insured by the Fed- 
eral Government. This should go a long 
way in financing farm purchases. Quali- 








fied veterans are given preference under 
the tenant program. While it may be 
expected that the Government will suffer 
some losses, yet, every reasonable precau- 
tion has been thrown around the pro- 
gram. Consequently it is not anticipated 
that such losses, if any, will ever be great. 
But even if some losses might occur the 
great benefits gained by changing 
tenants into land owners is considerable. 
Farm ownership is one of the best guar- 
anties to the perpetuation of this Nation, 
the ideals for which it stands, and the 
American way of life. 
3. AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK, H. R. 1690- 
8. 383 

This bill increased the authorization 
of funds so that there might be an ex- 
pansion of services in the interest of 
those who live and work on the farm. 
This bill for the first time gives recog- 
nition to the work of the 4-H Clubs, and 
provides help in the work they seek to do. 

The boys and girls associated with the 
activities of the 4-H Clubs are recog- 
nized as making a great contribution to 
real Americanism as well as making a 
worth while contribution to agriculture. 
These clubs are training schools in 
Americanism. 

Our Nation needs the type of men and 
women that will come from the member- 
ship of our 4-H Clubs. 

The bill also provides for the expan- 
sion of the work done by county agri- 
culture agents, home demonstration 
agents, county extension agents, State 
field agents in marketing, rural] housing, 
nutrition, and rural youth farm man- 
agement. All of these services have jus- 
tified-their existence by the fine work 
each has done in its respective field of 
activity. 

4. AMENDMENT OF THE FARM LOAN ACT H.R. 2113 


This bill increases the loan value on 
farms up to 65 percent of the normal 
earning capacity, clarifies certain pro- 
visions of the law, sets up a more efficient 
farm-mortgage-credit system for farm- 
ers, and simplifies procedure so farmers 
may obtain agricultural credit in ac- 
cordance with normal business practices 
and efficiency. 

The Federal Land Bank System has 
been of great service, not Only to the 
American farmer, but to our whole econ- 
omy. The system has stood the test. 
The report shows that 11 out of 12 
banks in the system have paid back every 
cent of Government capital and are 
today farmer-owned and _ controlled. 
The other bank will be able to retire all 
Government capital in a short while, 
then, the entire system will be farmer 
owned and controlled. 


5. EXTENDING SOIL CONSERVATION ACT, H. R. 6459 


This bill extends for a period of 2 years 
from January 1, 1947, within which the 
Secretary of Agriculture may carry out 
the purposes of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act by making pay- 
ments to agricultural producers. This is 
done to afford States an opportunity to 
take legislative action which would en- 
able them to carry out the programs 
through grants made by the Federal 
Government, 








The protection, rebuilding, and im- 
provement of our soil is of prime im- 
portance, not only to the farmers, but to 
the Nation as a whole. This is one of 
our greatest agricultural programs. Its 
importance entitles it to be protected 
and strengthened in every reasonable 
way. 

6. CONTINUING FARM LABOR SUPPLY, H. R. 6828 


This bill provides for the continuance 
of the farm labor supply program to 
June 30, 1947. and authorizes an appro- 
priation of such funds as are necessary 
for such program. I think everyone will 
agree that if it had not been for this 
program our war food effort would have 
been badly crippled. 


7. HOBBS ANTIRACKETEERING BILL, H. R. 32 


My speech in favor of this bill appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpd of Wednes- 
day, December 12, 1945. I said, in part: 


Mr. Speaker, the so-called antiracketeer- 
ing bill before the House is designed to pro- 
tect trade and commerce moving between 
States against interference by violence, 
threats, coercion, or intimidation. 

The hearings conducted by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House during April 
and May of 1942 left no doubt in the mind 
of any fair-minded person that in different 
places in the Nation illegal and unconscion- 
able practices were being pursued that pre- 
vented farmers from bringing their produce 
into large cities unless and until they met 
demands of certain members of local team- 
sters unions for payment of tribute. 

Certainly no law-abiding citizen would 
countenance for even a moment the acts of 
extortion that have been shown to be prac- 
ticed against farmers in their honest en- 
deavor to take their produce into legitimate 
markets for the benefit of the consuming 
public. 

I had hoped that local and State law en- 
forcement officers in our large cities, where 
the violations usually occur, would measure 
up to a complete fulfillment of their duties 
as such officers and enforce the laws against 
extortion and violence in cases affecting our 
farmers. But unfortunately in many in- 
stances they have not done so. This failure 
makes it reasonable and necessary for the 
Federal Government to step in and do this 
all-important job of protecting law-abiding 
citizens from acts of extortion and violence. 

For the above reasons I shall vote for the 
pending bill. 


8. RAILROAD AND COAL STRIKE LEGISLATION 


The welfare of farmers, as well as citi- 
zens generally, was greatly endangered 
by the threat of a general railroad strike. 
Already great inconvenience had been 
caused by a continued coal strike which 
if continued would paralyze industry 
throughout the Nation, close down public 
utilities and bring unparalleled distress 
to all our people whether on farm or in 
city. 

With this situation facing the country, 
legislation to prevent the catastrophe was 
introduced. I voted for the bill. In my 
speech in support of the bill, I said: 

Mr. Speaker, the most outstanding and 
important issue facing our Nation today is 
whether any group, representative of indus- 
try or labor, can strike against the Govern- 
ment. There can be but one answer. There 
is no right to strike against America. As 
the President has so well and forcibly said, 


“The welfare of the country must come 
first.” 


The issue in the railroad and coal mining 
disputes is no longer solely between man- 
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agement and men. Failure of representa- 
tives of the railroad and coal mining in- 
dustries to agree between themselves re- 
quired the President in the public interest 
to take over for Government operation these 
two great industries. 

The operation of these industries is un- 
questionably vital to the welfare of our peo- 
ple. Without the operation of either, the 
health, progress, and well-being of our people 
would be seriously threatened. Without 
both, the result would be disastrous. Cessa- 
tion of operation is unthinkable. It cannot 
be tolerated. 

The bill presented on behalf of the Presi- 
dent is the result of an emergency that can- 
not continue without bringing distress to 
our people, ruin to the industry, and chaos 
to our economic. structure. It would 
threaten the very structure of government. 
The final result could be one that no patri- 
otic American would wish to contemplate. 

Maintenance of the sovereignty of our 
Government is at stake. In such a case can 
there be any duty we owe to our country of 
greater magnitude than to preserve, by what- 
ever means necessary, the sovereignty of our 
Government? It is the source of all the 
freedoms we hold dear and the means by 
which they are made secure. 

However, the underlying purpose of the 
bill is to establish in the President of the 
United States, as representative of all the 
people, the necessary authority to assert the 
sovereign power of the Government to protect 
the welfare of the people and their Govern- 
ment. To the maintenance of this principle 
I unqualifiedly give my support. 


FUTURE LEGISLATION 


The legislation to which I have re- 
ferred consists of only some of the im- 
portant pieces of farm legislation passed 
by Congress during the session of Con- 
gress just closed. They do not by any 
means begin to cover all that was done. 
Furthermore, it may be properly said 
that all legislation acted upon by Con- 
gress, numerous and varied though it is, 
affects the farmer in some way or other. 
Today, the life and activity of this Na- 
tion is so complex that all of us whether 
on farm or in the city, whether we live 
in the North, South, East, or West sec- 
tion of this great country, are so inte- 
grated and bound together that what af- 
fects one affects the other. Therefore, 
when the man who labors in the city is 
prosperous it creates prosperity for the 
farmer. Similarly, when the farmer is 
prosperous the man who labors in indus- 
try is prosperous. It therefore behooves 
each of us to think in terms of our 
brother. It can be truthfully said, “No 
man liveth unto himself alone.” What 
we need in America today, and, and what 
we need in the world today, is more of 
the spirit of brotherhood, that will en- 
able us to understand each other and 
more fully appreciate our responsibility 
and duty toward each other. 

And, now just a word or two with ref- 
erence to some things that should be 
considered when the next Congress con. 
venes: 

1. CONSOLIDATION AND COORDINATION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL LENDING AGENCIES 


All Federal agricultural lending agen- 
cies should be consolidated. It would 
tend to greater efficiency, be more busi- 
nesslike, and create an agricultural cred- 
it system that would invite confidence 
and give strength. By so doing the Ag- 
ricultural Lending System could enjoy 
the same confidence and respect as the 
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Federal Reserve System enjoys in the 
field of business and finance. 


2. PARITY PRICE FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Unfortunately, the farmer cannot reg- 
ulate his price as does industry, nor can 
he turn on or shut off production as does 
industry. Because of this there is creat- 
ed one of the most difficult problems that 
the farmer is called upon to deal with. 
However, ‘it is a problem that must be 
solved if we are ever to have any degree 
of stabilization in agriculture or a sound 
business basis for its operation. We 
speak of parity as a means to reach this 
result. However, few will agree upon 
the exact formula to be applied. But in 
the final analysis parity is nothing more 
or less than an effort to fix a relation- 
ship between those things the farmer 
sells and those things the farmer buys. 
In other words, it seeks to give the farm- 
er’s dollar the same purchasing power 
as the consumer’s dollar, and conversely 
it seeks to give the consumer’s dollar the 
Same purchasing power as the farmer’s 
dollar. The purpose is to keep the in- 
dustrial dollar, the labor dollar, and the 
farm dollar on a parity—on an equality. 
However, inaSmuch as farm wages are 
not figured in determining parity, the 
present parity formula does not main- 
tain a correct price relationship. The 
parity formula should be revised so as 
to bring about a better and fairer price 
relationship, and when this is done farm 
wages should be written into the for- 
mula. On two occasions the House has 
passed such legislation. The Senate in 
each instance failed to act. 


3. FARM SUBSIDIES 


If I correctly interpret the letters I 
receive from the farmers in the First 
Congressional District it would seem that 
the majority of them are opposed to sub- 
sidies and desire their elimination. 
What these farmers do want, and are 
entitled to have, is a fair price for their 
products in the market place. They 
would rather look to the market place 
than to the Government for their pay. 


CONCLUSION 


There are many other questions which 
I am sure will occur to the thoughtful 
mind as important enough to be the sub- 
ject of legislation. I have not attempted 
to enumerate all of the questions, but, 
only those most outstanding, and most 
likely to receive consideration in the new 
Congress. Of course, dur.ng the time 
that intervenes there are many new con- 
ditions that may arise growing out of 
world conditions that will vitally affect 
the farmers and require attention. And, 
then there are our continuing domestic 
problems, that cry aloud for relief, such 
as reduction of cost of government, re- 
duction of taxes, less controls and less of 
other forms of regimentation, greater 
production to meet shortages and all the 
numerous and varied problems growing 
out of the change from a war economy 
to a peace time economy. 

In the solution of the many questions 
of an agricultural nature, as well as 
otherwise, that have come before Con- 
gress it has been most helpful to have 
the views and opinions of National, State, 
and local farm leaders, and, likewise of 
the farmers themselves, 
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In the fulfillment of my duties in the 
future the necessity of having the bene- 
fit of all such views is just as great as 
it has been in the past. It is always help- 
ful in the performance of my congres- 
sionai duties to have expressions of views 
from the farmers that I have the privi- 
lege to represent. Their views are always 
thoughtful, sound, and truly American. 
They believe in the American system of 
government and the American way of 
life in preference to any of the foreign 
isms. There is nothing more necessary 
in America today. 





Tribute to World War II Heroes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been given to me by public-spirited 
citizens of several communities in the 
southern part of Allegheny County, Pa.— 
suburbs of Pittsburgh, Pa.—the names 
of the fine boys of these towns who laid 
down their lives in World War II. 

These boys are the ones who are repre- 
sented by the gold stars on the service 
flags, but they should be enshrined in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for future 
generations to know the willing sacrifice 
they have each made. The families of 
these boys know their loss full well, and 
the country should know its deep obliga- 
tion to these boys who gave everything 
that their fellow men should know free- 
dom under the United States flag. 

I am submitting for public memory the 
names of the following boys: 

Brentwood: Thomas E. Britt, Jack 
Ewald Eckhardt, Owen U. Fox, Malcolm 
J. Gerlach, Jr., Robert W. Heintze, 
Richard L. Herpich, Robert Knobloch, 
Ernest F. Nash, Franklin G. Osterman, 
Robert E. Parkins, Karl F. Scrable, 
Robert S. Spieth, Warren K. Taylor, 
Robert J. Thomas, Edward P. Vickless, 
George Voynick, Jr. 

Carnegie: Jack Adragna, Frank L. 
Baker, Francis L. Barr, Robert F. Big- 
ham, Thomas Blair, George Brose, Peter 
Chiodo, John W. Cole, Frank J. Cyprow- 
ski, George Davidson, Wayne G. Davies, 
Joseph Davis, J. G. Donovan, Frank J. 
Dubiel, Michael Dudicz, John Dudish, 
William J. Erb, Joseph Fallick, Larry Fal- 
lick, Thomas M. Gannon, John D. 
Haudenshield, Jack Haywood, William 
James Hines, Anthony Kish, Andrew 
Kolonsky, Michael Koss, Eugene Peter 
Kuc, Metro Kuncho, Ben Kunsman, 
Andrew Lober, Carl Marchese, John A, 
McWilliams, Louis A. Nagy, William 
Thomas Phillips, Frank E. Pollock, 
George Popivchak, Charles W. Prescott, 
J. J. Roach, Albert Salvato, Joseph 
Saracena, George E. Seyerle, Frank 
Solominsky, William H. Telthorster, John 
A. Timcheck, Harry C. Walls, Charles W. 
Weiss, Metro Wengryn, John E. Wilson, 
Alphonse E. Witwicki, John Yarmeak, 
Edward J. Zawilla, Michael Zue. 
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Crafton: Frank P. Alamovich, John 
Bilque, Frank F. Brand, Charles C. Cerar, 
James M. Clark, Edward J. Cox, Arthur L. 
Davis, John Dzurichko, William C. Fitch, 
James Hilliard, Russell Kernoil, Jr., Wal- 
ter G. Loos, Jr., J. Regis McConaghey, 
Roy C. McKenna, James Picard, Vincent 
Scafoglio, Joseph Shema, or., John O. 
Spear, James D. Toney, Charles E. Voel- 
ker, Almon L, Voye, John D. Weaver, Cal- 
vin Welker, Leonard Wood. 

Dormont: Louis Abraham, Bert Ains- 
worth, Donald A. Anthony, George E. 
Bair, John F. Baney, John Blehi, David 
A. Boxell, Jr., Earl F. Cannon, Jr., Charles 
A, Dimmock, Kenneth Finsness, Albert 
Gough, William H. Harshbarger, Jack 
Heberling, James H. Homer, Cadwick B. 
Jarrett, William P. Joyce, Wesley A. 
Keating, W. R. Kimball, Howard L. 
Kirschner, Allan D. Klinzing, Richard H. 
Knecht, Evan M. Lewis, Howard A. 
Macher, Clayton J. Mansfield, Richard 
J. Morris, William R. Pankuch, William J. 
Rennick, Anthony Rocco, Peter Rocco, 
William E. Stakeley, George J. Vander- 
grift, Earl F. Weaver, Robert J. Will, Ed- 
ward A. Yochum., 

Mt. Lebanon: George E. Abbott, Wil- 
liam C. Arthur, Thomas Herbert Aston, 
John D. Atwood, Wallace Baker, Robert 
W. Bamford, Stephen Bleecker, Richard 
W. Blumenstine, John B. Bowden, John A. 
Boyd, Arthur B. Cahall, Jr., Robert D. 
Campbell, Jr., Roy R. Cappe, Charles E. 
Casper, L. Richard Cope, John Corsa, 
Richard Leslie Cranston, Robert J. Creps, 
Paul Dean, Elmer E. Deiss, Jr., Norman 
Elliott, Joseph Gurecky, Robert R. Hain- 
line, Thomas J. Herkey, James W. Hen- 
don, Burtis Hogsett, William Ibrie Hood, 
Paul A. Hughes, Jr., Charles Joseph 
Hugus, Bailey R. Krek, Frank T. Lewis, 
Robert S. Lewis, Richard H. Mager, 
Charles Markle, Jack L. Marshall, Robert 
C. Mayfield, Robert E. McElroy, James 
C. McGinnis, John Richard McNally, 
Thomas W. McSteen, James M. McVay, 
Thomas D. Meyers, Rolla W. Miller, Jr., 
James B. Mossman, William Murchison, 
Paul A. Mullen, Thomas Earl Murphy, 
George Robert Orr, William J. Parr, 
William Z. Price, Jr., Robert E. Quaid, 
Charles V. Rentschler, George D. Shields, 
Jr., E. Ralph Sherrick, Jr., Ugo Siconolfi, 
Phillip M. Smith, John M. Stewart, Jr., 
Charles H. Stoutt, William W. Sumner, 
Charles B. Swartz, Jr., William Harvey 
Thomas, Jr., Thomas Vollbrecht, E. 
George Vom Hofe, James T. Weir, Wesley 
R. Weldon, William Weseman, and 
Ralph Wolf. 

Scott Township: Michael Bryan, Ber- 
nard Bieleiwicz, Francis Casey, Jar.es E. 
Cook, Robert E. Hart, Jacob Hoff, Theo- 
dore Kaszalowiez, John E. Jachym, Frank 
Kolodziek, Charles Kuehn, William Lut- 
kiewich, Thornton Langenfield, Michael 
Moroz, Norman Phillips, Norbert Rock, 
Robert Ruskowski, Bertrant Speizer, 
Frank Salerno, Zygmund Serafin, Rob- 
ert Stewart, Ralph Sundry, William 
Willison, Bernard Worden, Michael 
Wirth, and Robert H. Yeager. 

Several families of our congressional 
district, the ‘Thirty-first District of 
Pennsylvania, have made outstanding 
contributions to the war effort; among 
these are the McCool family and the 
Farenzena family from the southern 
part of Allegheny County. 








It is a pleasure as their friend to in- 
troduce for public memory, on the rec- 
ommendation of Dr. Dante Pigossi, of 
Bridgeville, Pa., the following examples 
of patriotic devotion by these fine 
families: 

In the McCool family, two out of five 
who served their country, made the su- 
preme sacrifice. Louis Albert McCool, 
who enlisted in the Army on December 
10, 1942, was made a second lieutenant a 
year later, and was tc receive his wings 
in the Air Corps on January 4, 1944, lost 
his life in flight that same day in Mari- 
anna, Fla., at the age of 22. Lawrence 
Robert McCool, who enlisted in the Air 
Corps in 1943, was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant prior to his plane crash 
in southern Italy in 1944, received the 
Purple Heart, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, and other air medals, and had 
completed all but two missions before 
losing his life. The other members of 
the McCool family in the service were 
Vincent John McCool, who has reenlisted 
in the Army and is now serving in Ma- 
nila; Christopher D. McCool, who served 
4 years in the Army and was a first lieu- 
tenant with the Air Corps Engineers; 
and William Edward McCool, who served 
3 years in the Army Air Corps and was 
discharged as a first lieutenant. 

The Farenzena family gave six mem- 
bers to the service, one of whom John 
Farenzena, the holder of the Silver Star 
and the Purple Heart, made the supreme 
sacrifice on June 6, 1944, in France after 
2 years with the Army engineers. Louis 
Joseph Farenzena served 3 years in the 
Army Air Corps and was discharged as 
a sergeant in 1945. Adele Farenzena, 
who enlisted in the Women’s Army 
Corps in 1942, has now been commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant. Vincent Faren- 
zena served 7 years with the Air Corps 
and was awarded the Purple Heart be- 
fore his discharge with the rank of ser- 
geant. Margaret Farenzena served 2 
years in the Women’s Marine Corps Re- 
serve from 1944 to 1946 and was dis- 
charged as acorporal. Ernest Farenzena 
enlisted in the Navy in March 1945 and 
is still serving as a seaman, first class. 





Jewish Rights in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Speaker, I can understand and deep- 
ly sympathize with the Jewish people in 
their desire to have a national homeland. 
Naturally, Palestine, with its historic 
background in the life of the Jewish peo- 
ple, must be considered as a desirable 
place for such a homeland. 

It is my earnest hope that we may, 
through proper and peaceful measures, 
work out a plan to keep Palestine open 
as a place of refuge and of national set- 
tlement for ali Jewish people who may 
wish to make it their place of abode. 
There is a responsibility upon our Nation, 





and it is its duty, to do everything in its 
power to accomplish this objective. The 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, for 
which we sacrificed and our heroic men 
died, create the responsibility, and im- 


pel the duty, for this Nation to demand | 


recognition by all nations of these prin- 
ciples in their application to making 
Palestine a Jewish homeland. 

As a result of the Allied victory in 
World War I the Arabs received sover- 
eignty over more than 1,200,000 square 
miles. This territory is more than one- 
third the area of the continental United 
States. It includes six large Arab states: 
Saudi Arabia, the huge oil-rich territory 
that is the ancestral home of the Arab; 
Yemen, the most fertile part of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula; Iraq, site of the Mosul oil 
fields, a large, well-watered land which 
in ancient days was the seat of the em- 
pires of Assyria and Babylon, support- 
ing a population believed to have been 
between 17,000,000 and 25,000,000; Trans- 
Jordan, three times the size of western 
Palestine, with far better soil and water 
resources; Syria and Lebanon, temper- 
ate in climate; in Hellenic and Roman 
times the home of a large and highly civ- 
ilized population. 

The Jews received only a promise. It 
involved Palestine, their never-forgotten 
historic homeland. Its small area of 
10,500 square miles, west of the Jordan 
can be the salvation of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Jewish achievements in Palestine 
during the last 2 decades have proved 
this. At the beginning of the Christian 
era Palestine had a population of 
4,000,000. With the aid of modern tech- 
nology it can support far larger numbers, 
Dr. Walter Lowdermilk, the noted Amer- 
ican agricultural expert, in his recent 
book Palestine, Land of Promise, 
proves that in the Jordan Valley alone 
room can be made for at least 4,000,000 
new immigrants, without in any way dis- 
turbing Palestine’s present total popula- 
tion of 1,500,000. 

The promise issued to the Jews by the 
British War Cabinet with the approval 
of President Wilson incorporated in the 
League of Nations Mandate for Pales- 
tine, confirmed by the joint resolution 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress of the 
United States was as follows: 

NOVEMBER 2, 1917. 

DEAR LorD ROTHSCHILD: I have much pleas- 
ure in conveying to you on behalf of His Maj- 
esty’s Government the following declaration 
of sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations, 
which has been submitted to and approved 
by the Cabinet: 

His Majesty’s Government view with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievements of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine or the rights and 


political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country. 

I should be grateful if you would bring 
this declaration to the knowledge of the 
Zionist Federation. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


To make the promise come true, the 
Chamberlain white paper of 1939 must 
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be made null and void. The doors of 
Palestine must be opened for free im- 
migration of Jews. There must be full 
opportunity for land purchase, coloniza- 
tion and industrial development so that 
the Jewish people may ultimately re- 
constitute Palestine as a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish commonwealth. 

The crucial days through which we are 
passing may determine the position Jews 
are to occupy in organized society for 
generations tocome. The relentless war 
that was waged against them by Nazi 
Germany and its allies has not only 
brought ruin and death to countless 
Jews, but it has wrecked the whole struc- 
ture of rights in which Jews have lived 
since the beginning of the period of 
emancipation, 

The hopes of the whole democratic 
world are turned at this time toward 
the United Nations and the Peace Con- 
ference, in the effort that is being made 
to establish freedom of the individual 
man, equality for all peoples and faiths, 
and for international justice. 

In common with all men, Jews have 
a vital stake in the world peace that it 
is hoped will be established. The right 
of Jews to freedom, equality and justice 
should find place in the new world that 
is planned to emerge as a result of our 
victory. The economic rehabilitation of 
Jewish life should be made a part of the 
plans for world reconstruction. And 
the rights of the Jewish people with re- 
spect to Palestine should be fully pro- 
tected and guaranteed. 

The United Nations must at all times 
recognize that a Jewish problem has been 
created in Europe and the Near East, in- 
cluding Palestine, and the surrounding 
countries. It imposes an inescapable 
moral obligation on all nations, par- 
ticularly on the democracies. This moral 
obligation should find expression in spe- 
cial practical measures which will be 
commensurate with the gravity and 
urgency of the situation, and definitely 
fix and determine the right to a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine. And in 
this connection there should also be pub- 
lic acknowledgment upon the part of all 
nations represented in the United Na- 
tions, or at the peace table, of the right 
of every Jewish refugee who can reach 
Palestine not only to find a haven there 
but to establish his permanent home in 
that country. 

While it is true that all the victims of 
oppression, irrespective of race or faith, 
are entitled to aid and succor from the 
United Nations, yet, the situation of the 
Jews in Europe is unique in its tragedy. 
They have not only been more deeply 
wounded than any other people, but 
alone among all the subject communities 
they were doomed to total destruction by 
aggressor states. 

In the First World War, the civilized 
nations pointed to a solution of the Jew- 
ish problem through the reconstruction 
of the Jewish Homeland in Palestine with 
which the Jewish people have been bound 
up historically and religiously through- 
out the centuries. This was expressed as 
I have already stated in the Balfour Dec- 
laration issued by the British Govern- 
ment, after consultation between the 
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Allied and Associated Powers, on Novem- 
ber 2, 1917, and in the Mandate for Pal- 
estine accorded to Great Britain in 1922, 
with the consent of the 51 member na- 
tions of the League of Nations and with 
the unanimous approval of the Congress 
of the United States. 

On the basis of this international cove- 
nant, the Jewish people set itself to the 
task of recreating its historic homeland 
in Palestine. In the course of 25 years, 
it has demonstrated a constructive ca- 
pacity which has already had a profound 
effect both on the hopes and outlook of 
the Jewish people, and on a country 
which had for centuries been regarded 
as one of the derelict areas of the world. 
The progress of all sections of Palestine, 
Arab as well as Jewish, under the stimu- 
lus of the developing Jewish Homeland 
is one of the most notable phenomena 
of our time. Furthermore, the contribu- 
tion of democratic Jewish Palestine to 
the victories of the armies of the United 
Nations in the Near East has been a sig- 
nificant vindication of the policy initi- 
ated by world opinion and carried out in 
the labors and sacrifices of the Jewish 
people. 

This period of reconstruction, however, 
has coincided with a general deteriora- 
tion of word order and international 
morality. Chief among the victims of 
this deterioration have been the millions 
of Jews in Europe. Yet, despite the fact 
that the conditions which made impera- 
tive the reestablishment of the Jewish 
homeland a quarter of a century ago 
have been intensified beyond the darkest 
forebodings, the rights internationally. 
guaranteed to the Jewish people with re- 
spect to Palestine have been progres- 
sively whittled down on grounds of ad- 
ministrative and political expediency 
until, with the promulgation of the 
white paper of May 1939, the solemn 
promise made to the Jewish people was 
virtually nullified and the last hope of 
millions of homeless Jews threatened 
with extinction. 

Jewish people have an unquestioned 
right at this time when the policies of 
the peace are in the making to call for 
the loyal and faithful fulfillment of the 
covenant entered into between the na- 
tions of the world and the Jewish people. 
The plain intent of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, and of the mandate for Palestine, 
whose intent and underlying purpose, 
basec on the “historical connection of 
the Jewish people with Palestine,” was 
to reconstitute Palestine as a Jewish 
commonwealth. 

The Jewish people, likewise, have an 
undisputed right to demand withdrawal 
in its entirety of the Palestine white 
paper of May 1939, issued by Great Brit- 
ian, with its unwarranted restrictions on 
Jewish immigration and land settlement. 
The white paper is a violation of the 
rights accorded to the Jewish people un- 
der the mandate for Palestine. It was 
characterized by Mr. Winston Churchill 
in the House of Commons as a “breach 
and a repudiation of the Balfour Decla- 
ration.” The Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations re- 
fused to recognize its legality or its moral 
validity. 
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It is also plain that the Jewish people 
have a right to demand that the gates of 
Palestine be ovened to Jewish immigra- 
tion and that duly selected or appointed 
recognized representatives of the Jew- 
ish people be vésted with authority to 
direct and regulate immigration into 
Palestine, to develop to the maximum 
the agricultural and industrial possibil- 
ities and the natural resources of the 
country and to utilize its uncultivated 
and unoccupied lands for Jewish colo- 
nization and for the benefit of the coun- 
try asa whole. All of this to lead to and 
make possible the creation of a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine. 

What is the duty of America? It is 
the duty of America, as the Jeading ex- 
ponent of liberty and justice, to assert 
its leadership and demand from those 
who are responsible for the injustices 
now being laid upon the shoulders of the 
stricken Jewish people of Europe, a rec- 
ognition of the principles of freedom and 
democracy for which we as allies fought. 
It is an empty victory for these dis- 
tressed people unless and until their 
right to enter Palestine as a homeland 
is made possible, together with the 
right to establish there a commonwealth 
of their own. In the future, as in the 
past, I give assurance of my desire to be 
of every possible help in the attainment 
of these objectives. 





Federal Aid for the Aged—Federal Aid 
for the Blind—Federal Aid for Depend- 
ent Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate concurring passed some amend- 
ments to the social-security laws of the 
country. These amendments are of 
great interest to millions of our people. 
They provide additional payments to the 
several States for the benefit of the aged, 
to the blind, and to dependent children. 
I took a very active interest in the prepa- 
ration and passing of these amendments 
and voted for them. 

I should like to make a brief analysis 
of these amendments. 

AID FOR THE AGED 


At the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will reimburse the States up to 
one-half the cost, or $20 per case per 
month, whichever is less, on benefits paid 
by the States to aged persons deserving 
of an old-age pension. Many of the 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
Were anxious to increase the maximum 
Federal share to $25 a month with the 
idea that if a State would raise its share 
to $25 a month the deserving aged might 
then get as much as $50 a month. It 
must not be forgotten that there are some 
States that do not pay as high as $40 
a month at this time and, consequently, 
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this offer on the part of the Government 
to match $5 additional State expenditures 
does not mean much to those States. 

Because of this fact there developed 
a sentiment in the House that we should 
abandon the principle of 50-50 match- 
ing, which has heretofore been the car- 
dinal principle in the law providing for 
old age pensions. Those who advanced 
this sentiment maintained that the 
States in which wages were low should 
not be compelled to pay as great a pro- 
portion of the pensions as the States that 
paid higher wages. This policy known 
as Variable grants, if adopted would 
mean that some States would pay in $2 
and get out $1; while others would pay 
in $1 and get out $2. I opposed this 
principle vigorously because I felt that 
the progam of requiring the States to 
match what the Federal Government 
contributed was fair and should be con- 
tinued. I maintain that if any State 
does not want to pay its old age pension- 
ers the maximum, that should be a mat- 
ter for the local authorities in that State 
to decide. If Ohio pays up to $20 per 
month and is willing to match the Gov- 
ernment increases that is Ohio’s priv- 
ileges. But if Arkansas or some other 
State will only pay $10 then there is no 
reason for the Government to increase 
its share above $5. 

After a severe struggle in the Ways 
and Means Committee and in the Rules 
Committee of the House those favoring 
the principle of Variable grants gave up 
the contest and agreed to support the 
measure that would carry an increase of 
$5 to all eligible and blind aged people 
providing that the States would come 
forward and match this amount. If the 
States had done so, that would have 
meant a $10 general increase to many 
old age pensioners. The House passed 
this bill but the Senate reinserted the 
Variable grants provision. 

After the bill came back to the House 
from the Senate it was evident that the 
House wanted to stand by its former ac- 
tion and when the bill went to a con- 
ference of Members from the House and 
the Senate, it was the general impression 
that the House conferees would insist on 
the House position. The conferees 
agreed on a modified proposition and 
recommended that the same be adopted 
by the Senate and the House. This mod- 
ified proposition was adopted and the 
bill went to the President. 

The new plan does not include the 
principle of “variable grants” based on 
State per capita income, but on the con- 
trary it maintains the principal of equal 
matching for all States. The new plan 
is quite a departure from the present 
plan. The new plan provides that for 
the period October 1, 1946 to January 1, 
1948, in computing pensions for the aged 
the first $15 will be paid in the propor- 
tion of $10 from the Federal Government 
and $5 from the State government. In 
other words the Federal Government will 
pay 6624 percent of the first $15 and 
the State will pay 3344 percent. The 
remainder of the payments over $15 
would be matched on a 50-50 basis. It 
is likely that in those States whose law 
limits the amount they can pay a monih, 
that it will be necessary for those States 





to pass some additional legislation in or- 
der that those who receive old age pen- 
sions might get the benefit of the in. 
creased grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Let me give an example: Suppose an 
‘old-age pensioner in Ohio is now draw- 
ing $40 a month, the maximum pension 
payable under Ohio law. Under the pres- 
ent matching system this would cost $20 
a month to the Federal Government and 
$20 to the State. The bill which Con- 
gress just passed authorizes the Federal 
Government to pay $22.50 instead of 
$20 on a $40 claim. If the State chooses 
to continue paying $20 it can afford to 
authorize a $5 per month increase in the 
$40 benefit without additional cost to the 
State, because under the new system a 
$40 claim would cost the Federal Govy- 
ernment $22.50 and the State only $17.50 
and the $2.50 saved by the State could 
be applied in payment of a $45 claim. In 
other words the State could continue 
paying its $20, in which case it could pay 
a claim of $45 per month without in- 
creasing the $20 it now pays on a $40 
claim. But it would have to change its 
State law to increase its present $40 ceil- 
ing. 

Let us see how this new law will work 
in Ohio in the case of a person who is 
drawing $27 per month. In that case 
the Federal Government is now paying 
$13.50 and the State is paying $13.50. 
If the State desires to continue paying 
$13.50 one of two things can happen— 
first, the State may grant a $5 increase in 
the total amount payable to a beneficiary 
without increasing the cost to the State; 
second, the State may add new claim- 
ants to the rolls and receive two-thirds of 
the first $15 paid these new claimants. 
In order for the State of Ohio to make all 
the additional payments possible under 
the liberalized Federal law, it will be nec- 
essary for the State legislature to meet 
and pass appropriate legislation. 

What I have heretofore said with ref- 
erence to payments to the aged will apply 
exactly the same to payments to the 
blind where all the conditions are the 
same. In the State of Ohio, however, the 
State’s portion of the blind pension is 
not made up in the same way as the 
State’s portion of the old-age pension. 
In the case of the blind, the county pays 
two-thirds of the State’s share of the cost 
while the State pays the other third. 
Benefits under this system are not as 
favorable to the blind in Ohio as bene- 
fits paid to the aged. The average pay- 
ments to the blind are around $28 in 
Ohio while the aged receive an average 
of around $31.50 per month. 

I think the State legislature in Ohio 
should change this law and provide that 
the blind pensions shall be paid on the 
State-wide basis just the same as the 
payments for the aged. I hope the legis- 
lature will give careful consideration to 
this matter of adequate maiching legis- 
lation so that the blind in Ohio may be 
given the benefit of the increase which 
the Federal Government is ready to pay 
them. 

Pensions for the blind were not pro- 
vided in the original social-security bill 
as it passed the House in 1935. I am 
glad to say that I made a vigorous fight 





at that time to have the blind included 
and offered an amendment to that ef- 
fect. To the credit of the membership 
of the House, which was then over- 
whelmingly Demorratic, they responded 
to my appeals most generously, but my 
amendment failed by a very few votes. 
When the bill went to the Senate, how- 
ever, my amendment was incorporated 
in the bill in the Senate and became a 
part of the social-security law. For 
this reason I have always had a personal 
interest in legislation for the benefit of 
the blind. 

This legislation which Congress has 
recently passed also provides for very 
substantial increases in grants for aid 
to dependent children. 

I sincerely hope that the State Legis- 
lature of Ohio will enact such legislation 
as is necessary to give all these classes of 
deserving people the increases which 
they so sadly need. 

The legislation which the House passed 
on August 2 carried several other provi- 
sions which I shall not discuss at this 
time. I am glad to say that I support 
all these provisions and give my most 
hearty support to the legislation as a 
whole, 





Veterans’ Legislation 
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HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


, Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress will go down ia his- 
tory as a Congress that passed as much 
and probably more legislation in the in- 
terest of the veteran than any other 
Congress in the history of the Nation. 
It was during the Seventy-seventh and 
Seventy-eighth Congresses that most of 
the great World War was waged, but to 
the Seventy-ninth Congress was given 
the responsibility of making the transi- 
tion from war to peace. 

The problems of war are more tragic 
than the problems of peace, but the prob- 
lems Of peace are also tremendously 
serious. 

How well the country has progressed 
in the solution of these great problems of 
peace is a question that admits of some 
difference of opinion. Let us hope that 
what Congress and the country has done 
in reference to our international affairs 
has been for the best interest of' our 
country, and of the world at large. It is 
not given to all of us to be able to prop- 
erly appraise international develop- 
ments because we are not as familiar 
with them as we are with domestic mat- 
ters, 

The progress that Congress and the 
country has made in the solution of 
domestic problems likewise is measured 
differently by different persons. I think, 
however, that it will be agreed by reason- 
able persons that the domestic problems 
have been serious and that although we 
may have made considerable progress up 
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to this time still there yet remains much 
to do. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The Seventy-ninth Congress has 
passed a great deal of veterans’ legisla- 
tion, most of which has been greatly to 
the advantage of the veteran. I am 
glad to say that during the war and fol- 
lowing the war, it has been my purpose 
to advocate and to support all legislation 
that has been for the best interest of the 
veteran and consistent with the best in- 
terest of the Republic. The servicemen 
of all the various services conducted 
themselves with a courage that has been 
the tradition of America from the days 
of George Washington. It was not neces- 
sary to educate Congress to the im- 
portance of the efforts of the Army and 
the Navy and Congress has tried to be 
fair and to give veterans fair recognition 
for their valiant services. It shall not 
be my purpose to enter into a long dis- 
cussion of all the various measures con- 
sidered and passed by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress which were for the benefit of 
the veterans. I shall enumerate a few. 
The ReEcorp will show that I gave my 
support to all of these measures. 


VETERANS’ BILL OF RIGHTS 


This legislation is very comprehensive 
and is looked to by the veterans as being 
a real charter of commercial and eco- 
nomic rights. Already many thousands 
of the veterans have taken advantage of 
the provisions for an education in this 
legislation and likewise many thousands 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to secure training in technical schools. 
While the strong and vigorous were avail- 
ing themselves of these advantages the 
wounded and those who have lost their 
health have taken advantage of the tre- 
mendous hospital resources that the 
country has set up for the relief of dis- 
abled veterans. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


I think it is generally conceded that 
Congress deserves credit for having acted 
quickly in these matters and while it is 
true that there was considerable delay in 
the return of veterans to their homes, 
some of which no doubt could have been 
avoided, it must be said that generally 
the return of the veterans was successful 
considering the magnitude of the under- 
taking. I think it can be safely said that 
Congress provided adequately for mus- 
tering out expense and has provided ade- 
quately for pensions to those who have 
been disabled. 

REEMPLOYMENT 


Cong-ess has, I think, done a praise- 
worthy job in its effort to handle the 
matter of readjusting the veterans to 
their former positions. While there has 
been much dissatisfaction, still it must 
not be overlooked that this, too, is a very 
difficult task. 


TERMINAL LEAVE PAY 


One of the last official acts of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress was to provide 
adequate terminal pay for noncommis- 
sioned personnel of the Army and Navy. 
This will call for the payment of a tre- 
mendous sum of money. [If is estimated 
the amount will be well over $2,000,000,- 
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000. However, under all the circum- 
stances it seems to have been the fair 
and equitable thing to do and I gave it 
my support. 

HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


Probably no movement since the be- 
ginning of the war has been so complete- 
ly devoid of results for- veterans as the 
so-called housing program. Although 
Congress has been urged by the adminis- 
tration most persistently to enact legis- 
lation of this kind and although Con- 
gress has under the urge of the admin- 
istration and propaganda carried on in 
the name of the veterans passed much 
legislation and provided for tremendous 
sums of money, still from the best infor- 
mation I can get practically nothing has 
been done in the direction of furnishing 
veterans with houses. The propaganda 
that has been carried on under the guise 
of being favorable to the best interest of 
the veterans has been very unfortunate 
to say the least. 

I think that every reasonable American 
feels that every reasonable effort should 
be made to provide housing for veterans. 
At the same time I think it can be safely 
said that because of this unreasonable 
and unfair propaganda, the best interest 
of the veterans so far as housing is con- 
cerned has suffered. I think a more 
sensible and honest approach to this 
problem would have brought much 
greater results than the program that 
has been so widely proclaimed. 

It is my hope that the Eightieth Con- 
gress will take a more realistic view of 
the matter of veterans’ housing as well 
as national housing and will permit those 
in the country who know how to build 
houses to proceed with the work. 

There are many other items of legis- 
lation enacted by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress that are and will be of great 
interest to the veterans. I shall not take 
the time to enumerate them. 

It is sufficient for me to say that speak- 
ing generally the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress has given to the cause of the vet- 
erans a great deal of consideration and 
has accomplished much. 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent outrages committed 
on four innocent Negroes in the State of 
Georgia, resulting in their cold-blooded 
murder, arouses resentment in the heart 
of every decent citizen. Why are such 
happenings permitted in a civilized coun- 
try? There is not, nor can there be, any 
justification for such a dastardly act. 

Will the perpetrators of this crime be 
brought to justice? I hope so. Too fre- 
quently they have not been in similar 
cases. It is this failure of State authori- 
ties, in some sections of our country, to 
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It is also plain that the Jewish people 
have a right to demand that the gates of 
Palestine be opened to Jewish immigra- 
tion and that duly selected or appointed 
recognized representatives of the Jew- 
ish people be vésted with authority to 
direct and regulate immigration into 
Palestine, to develop to the maximum 
the agricultural and industrial possibil- 
ities and the natural resources of the 
country and to utilize its uncultivated 
and unoccupied lands for Jewish colo- 
nization and for the benefit of the coun- 
try asa whole. All of tnis to lead to and 
make possible the creation of a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine. 

What is the duty of America? It is 
the duty of America, as the leading ex- 
ponent of liberty and justice, to assert 
its leadership and demand from those 
who are responsible for the injustices 
now being laid upon the shoulders of the 
stricken Jewish people of Europe, a rec- 
ognition of the principles of freedom and 
democracy for which we as allies fought. 
It is an empty victory for these dis- 
tressed people unless and until their 
right to enter Palestine as a homeland 
is made possible, together with the 
right to establish there a commonwealth 
of their own. In the future, as in the 
past, I give assurance of my desire to be 
of every possible help in the attainment 
of these objectives. 


Federal Aid for the Aged—Federal Aid 
for the Blind—Federal Aid for Depend- 
ent Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate concurring passed some amend- 
ments to the social-security laws of the 
country. These amendments are of 
great interest to millions of our people. 
They provide additional payments to the 
several States for the benefit of the aged, 
to the blind, and to dependent children. 
I took a very active interest in the prepa- 
ratio. and passing of these amendments 
and voted for them. 

I should like to make a brief analysis 
of these amendments. 

AID FOR THE AGED 


At the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will reimburse the States up to 
one-half the cost, or $20 per case per 
month, whichever is less, on benefits paid 
by the States to aged persons deserving 
of an old-age pension. Many of the 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
Were anxious to increase the maximum 
Federal share to $25 a month with the 
idea that if a State would raise its share 
to $25 a month the deserving aged might 
then get as much as $50 a month. It 
must not be forgotten that there are some 
States that do not pay as high as $40 
a month at this time and, consequently, 


this offer on the part of the Government 
to match $5 additional State expenditures 
does not mean much to those States. 

Because of this fact there developed 
a sentiment in the House that we should 
abandon the principle of 50-50 match- 
ing, which has heretofore been the car- 
dinal principle in the law providing for 
old age pensions. Those who advanced 
this sentiment maintained that the 
States in which wages were low should 
not be compelled to pay as great a pro- 
portion of the pensions as the States that 
paid higher wages. This policy known 
as Variable grants, if adopted would 
mean that some States would pay in $2 
and get out $1; while others would pay 
in $1 and get out $2. I opposed this 
principle vigorously because I felt that 
the progam of requiring the States to 
match what the Federal Government 
contributed was fair and should be con- 
tinued. I maintain that if any State 
does not want to pay its old age pension- 
ers the maximum, that should be a mat- 
ter for the local authorities in that State 
to decide. If Ohio pays up to $20 per 
month and is willing to match the Gov- 
ernment increases that is Ohio’s priv- 
ileges. But if Arkansas or some other 
State will only pay $10 then there is no 
reason for the Government to increase 
its share ahove $5. 

After a severe struggle in the Ways 
and Means Committee and in the Rules 
Committee of the House those favoring 
the principle of Variable grants gave up 
the contest and agreed to support the 
measure that would carry an increase of 
$5 to all eligible and blind aged people 
providing that the States would come 
forward and match this amount. If the 
States had done so, that would have 
meant a $10 general increase to many 
old age pensioners. The House passed 
this bill but the Senate reinserted the 
Variable grants provision. 

After the bill came back to the House 
from the Senate it was evident that the 
House wanted to stand by its former ac- 
tion and when the bill went to a con- 
ference of Members from the House and 
the Senate, it was the general impression 
that the House conferees would insist on 
the House position. The conferees 
agreed on a modified proposition and 
recommended that the same be adopted 
by the Senate andthe House. This mod- 
ified proposition was adopted and the 
bill went to the President. 

The new plan does not include the 
principle of “variable grants” ee 
State per capita income, but on the con- 
trary it maintains the principal of equal 
matching for all States. The new plan 
is quite a departure from the present 
plan. The new plan provides that for 
the period October 1, 1946 to January 1, 
1948, in computing pensions for the aged 
the first $15 will be paid in the propor- 
tion of $10 from the Federal Government 
and $5 from the State government. In 
other words the Federal Government will 
pay 6624 percent of the first $15 and 
the State will pay 334% percent. The 
remainder of the payments over $15 
would be matched on a 50-50 basis. It 
is likely that in those States whose law 
limits the amount they can pay a month, 
that it will be necessary for those States 
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to pass some additional legislation in or- 
der that those who receive old age pen- 
sions might get the benefit of the in. 
creased grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Let me give an example: Suppose an 
old-age pensioner in Ohio is now draw- 
ing $40 a month, the maximum pension 
payable under Ohio law. Under the pres- 
ent matching system this would cost $20 
a month to the Federal Government and 
$20 to the State. The bill which Con- 
gress just passed authorizes the Federal 
Government to pay $22.50 instead of 
$20 on a $40 claim. If the State cisooses 
to continue paying $20 it can afford to 
authorize a $5 per month increase in the 
$40 benefit without additional cost to the 
State, because under the new system a 
$40 claim would cost the Federai Goy- 
ernment $22.50 and the State only $17.50 
and the $2.50 saved by the State could 
be applied in payment of a $45 claim. In 
other words the State could continue 
paying its $20, in which case it could pay 
a claim of $45 per month without in- 
creasing the $20 it now pays on a $40 
claim. But it would have to change its 
State law to increase its present $40 ceil- 
ing. 

Let us see how this new law wil work 
in Ohio in the case of a person who is 
drawing $27 per month. In that case 
the Federal Government is now paying 
$13.50 and the State is paying $13.50. 
If the State desires to continue paying 
$13.50 one of two things can happen— 
first, the State may grant a $5 increase in 
the total amount payable to a beneficiary 
without increasing the cost to the State; 
second, the State may add new claim- 
ants to the rolls and receive two-thirds of 
the first $15 paid these new claimants. 
In order for the State of Ohio to make all 
the additional payments possible under 
the liberalized Federal law, it will be nec- 
essary for the State legislature to meet 
and pass appropriate legislation. 

What I have heretofore said with ref- 
erence to payments to the aged will apply 
exactly the same to payments to the 
blind where all the conditions are the 
same. In the State of Ohio, however, the 
State’s portion of the blind pension is 
not made up in the same way as the 
State’s portion of the old-age pension. 
In the case of the blind, the county pays 
two-thirds of the State’s share of the cost 
while the State pays the other third. 
Benefits under this system 2re not as 
fayorable to the blind in Ohio as bene- 
fits paid to the aged. The average pay- 
ments to the blind are around $28 in 
Ohio while the aged receive an average 
of around $31.50 per month. 

I think the State legislature in Ohio 
should change this law and provide that 
the blind pensions shall be paid on the 
State-wide basis just the same as the 
payments for the aged. I hope the legis- 
lature will give careful consideration to 
this matter of adequate maiching lesis- 
lation so that the blind in Ohio may be 
given the benefit of the increase which 
the Federal Government is ready to pay 
them. 

Pensions for the blind were not pro- 
vided in the original social-security bill 
as it passed the House in 1935. I am 
glad to say that I made a vigorous fight 








at that time to have the blind included 
and offered an amendment to that ef- 
fect. To the credit of the membership 
of the House, which was then over- 
whelmingly Democratic, they responded 
to my appeals most generously, but my 
amendment failed by a very few votes. 
When the bill went to the Senate, how- 
ever, my amendment was incorporated 
in the bill in the Senate anc became a 
part of the social-security law. For 
this reason I have always had a personal 
interest in legislation for the benerit of 
the blind. ) 

This legislation which Congress has 
recently passed also provides for very 
substantial increases in grants for aid 
to dependent children. 

I sincerely hope that the State Legis- 
lature of Ohio will enact such legislation 
as is necessary to give all these classes of 
deserving people the increases which 
they so sadly need. 

The legislation which the House passed 
on August 2 carried several other provi- 
sions which I shall not discuss at this 
time. I am glad to say that I support 
all these provisions and give my most 
hearty support to the legislation as a 
whole, 





Veterans’ Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 27, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress will go down in his- 
tory as a Congress that passed as much 
and probably more legislation in the in- 
terest of the veteran than any other 
Congress in the history of the Nation. 
It was during the Seventy-seventh and 
Seventy-eighth Congresses that most of 
the great World War was waged, but to 
the Seventy-ninth Congress was given 
the responsibility of making the transi- 
tion from war to peace. 

The problems of war are more tragic 
than the problems of peace, but the prob- 
lems Of peace are also tremendously 
serious. 

How well the country has progressed 
in the solution of these great problems of 
peace is a question that admits of some 
difference of opinion. Let us hope that 
what Congress and the country has done 
in reference to our international affairs 
has been for the best interest of our 
country, and of the world at large. It is 
not given to all of us to be able to prop- 
erly appraise international develop- 
ments because we are not as familiar 
with them as we are with domestic mat- 
ters. 

The progress that Congress and the 
country has made in the solution of 
domestic problems likewise is measured 
differently by different persons. I think, 
however, that it will be agreed by reason- 
able persons that the domestic problems 
have been serious and that although we 
may have made considerable progress up 
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to this time still there yet remains much 
to do. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The Seventy-ninth Congress has 
passed a great deal of veterans’ legisla- 
tion, most of which has been greatly to 
the advantage of the veteran. I am 
glad to say that during the war and fol- 
lowing the war, it has been my purpose 
to advocate and to support all legislation 
thet has been for the best interest of the 
veteran and consistent with the best in- 
terest of the Republic. The servicemen 
of all the various services conducted 
themselves with a courage that has been 
the tradition of America from the days 
of George Washington. It was not neces- 
sary to educate Congress to the im- 
portance of the efforts of the Army and 
the Navy and Congress has tried to be 
fair and to give veterans fair recognition 
for their valiant services. It shall not 
be my purpose to enter into a long dis- 
cussion of all the various measures con- 
sidered and passed by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress which were for the benefit of 
the veterans. I shall enumerate a few. 
The ReEcorp will show that I gave my 
support to all of these measures. 


VETERANS’ BILL OF RIGHTS 


This legislation is very comprehensive 
and is looked to by the veterans as being 
a real charter of commercial and eco- 
nomic rights. Already many thousands 
of the veterans have taken advantage of 
the provisions for an education in this 
legislation and likewise many thousands 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to secure training in technical schools. 
While the strong and vigorous were avail- 
ing themselves of these advantages the 
wounded and those who have lost their 
health have taken advantage of the tre- 
mendous hospital resources that the 
country has set up for the relief of dis- 
abled veterans. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


I think it is generally conceded that 
Congress deserves credit for having acted 
quickly in these matters and while it is 
true that there was considerable delay in 
the return of veterans to their homes, 
some of which no doubt could have been 
avoided, it must be said that generally 
the return of the veterans was successful 
considering the magnitude of the under- 
taking. I think it can be safely said that 
Congress provided adequately for mus- 
tering out expense and has provided ade- 
quately for pensions to those who have 
been disabled. 


REEMPLOYMENT 


Cong-ess has, I think, done a praise- 
worthy job in its effort to handle the 
matter of readjusting the veterans to 
their former positions. While there has 
been much dissatisfaction, still it must 
not be overlooked that this, too, is a very 
difficult task. 


TERMINAL LEAVE PAY 


One of the last official acts of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress was to provide 
adequate terminal pay for noncommis- 
sioned personnel of the Army and Navy. 
This will call for the payment of a tre- 
mendous sum of money. It is estimated 
the amount will be well over $2,000,900,- 
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000. However, under all the circum- 
stances it seems to have been the fair 
and equitable thing to do and I gave it 
my support. 

HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


Probably no movement since the be- 
ginning of the war has been so complete- 
ly devoid of results for veterans as the 
so-called housing program. Although 
Congress has been urged by the adminis- 
tration most persistently to enact legis- 
lation of this kind and although Con- 
gress has under the urge of the admin- 
istration and propaganda carried on in 
the name of the veterans passed much 
legislation and provided for tremendous 
sums of money, still from the best infor- 
mation I can get practically nothing has 
been done in the direction of furnishing 
veterans with houses. The propaganda 
that has been carried on under the guise 
of being favorable to the best interest of 
the veterans has been very unfortunate 
to say the least. 

I think that every reasonable American 
feels that every reasonable effort should 
be made to provide housing for veterans. 
At the same time I think it can be safely 
said that because of this unreasonable 
and unfair propaganda, the best interest 
of the veterans so far as housing is con- 
cerned has suffered. I think a more 
sensible and honest approach to this 
problem would have brought much 
greater results than the program that 
has been so widely proclaimed. 

It is my hope that the Eightieth Con- 
gress will take a more realistic view of 
the matter of veterans’ housing as well 
as national housing and will permit those 
in the country who know how to build 
houses to proceed with the work. 

There are many other items of legis- 
lation enacted by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress that are and will be of great 
interest to the veterans. I shall not take 
the time to enumerate them. 

It is sufficient for me to say that speak- 
ing generally the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress has given to the cause of the vet- 
erans a great deal of consideration and 
has accomplished much. 





Necessity for Antilynching Law 
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oO 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent outrages committed 
on four innocent Negroes in the State of 
Georgia, resulting in their cold-blooded 
murder, arouses resentment in the heart 
of every decent citizen. Why are such 
happenings permitted in a civilized coun- 
try? There is not, nor can there be, any 
justification for such a dastardly act. 

Will the perpetracors of this crime be 
brought to justice? I hope so. Too fre- 
quently they have not been in similar 
cases. It is this failure of State authori- 
ties, in some sections of our country, to 
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bring justice down upon those guilty of 
such crimes that has inspired the demand 

for a Federal antilynching law. Time 
' and again the effort has been made. 
‘ Time and again the House has passed 
such legislation only to have it fail of 
passage in the other body of Congress by 
means of filibustering and similar tactics. 

My vote has been cast in favor of such 
legislation every time a bill of that char- 
acter has come before the House for ac- 
tion, during my service in the House. It 
is my sincere hope that the time will 
come, and at no distant day, when legis- 
lation of this character will be passed 
and become a part of the law of our land. 
We owe it to ourselves as a Nation, that 
holds itself out before the world as a 
leader in the cause of justice and democ- 
racy, to make plain that our allegiance 
to the cause of justice and democracy 
finds expression in behalf of the weak as 
well as of the strong. 





The Farmer—“The Forgotten Man” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 26, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the New Deal propaganda ma- 
chine is running full blast telling the 
farmer how much better off he is than in 
former years. They show him how much 
money he has in his pocket. They neg- 
lect to point out that the Government has 
run the printing presses until there are 
about three times as many dollars in 
existence as there were a few years ago 
and that as long as the budget remains 
unbalanced the volume of money will 
continue to grow. 

It has been said that money is the root 
of all evil. The solution for all problems 
these days is to borrow more from future 
taxpayers and vote more money—an- 
other layer of bureaucracy on top of 
others that have failed. We have 1,200 
bureaus now as compared to 68 when the 
New Deal came into power. One law has 
been piled on another until we do not 
know whether we are afoot or horseback. 

The farmer has more money than 
formerly but he cannot buy farm ma- 
chinery or hire a hand at a reasonable 
figure. It is said he has paid off his 
mortgage. That may be true at the 
county courthouse but it shows up a 
plenty in Washington. If the situation 
continues, the farmer may refuse to sell 
his produce for money that has lost its 
value. 

“Food prices hit all-time high,” 
scream big city newspaper headlines and 
proponents of price control. What do 
we expect food prices to be when every- 
thing else in the country is at an all-time 
high. The fact is the high prices 
reached on food are still proportionately 
far below the “all-time highs” hit on 
other commodities. 

For example: If food prices had in- 
creased as much since 1939 as weekly 
wages, milk would be selling today for 
22 cents a quart, pork chops for 57 cents 
a pound. If food prices had increased as 
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much as the national income, bread 
would be 17 cents a loaf and round steak 
82 cents a pound. If livestock prices 
had kept pace with the increase in farm 
wages since 1939 cattle would be selling 
today for $45.64 per 100 and hogs for 
$30.64. 

Now farmers face a Government roll- 
back in prices—not their first experience 
in roll-backs—yet no Government bu- 
reaucrat has ever suggested a roll-back 
for industrial wages. Factory wages hit 
an all-time high of $1.08 per hour for 
the month of June. A little more money 
for farm produce is inflationary but 
Chester Bowles and other Government 
Officials think a raise in their own salary 
plus time-and-a-half for overtime not 
inflationary. In fact, the President 
himself encouraged labor to ask for 
more wages, inferring that we could 
have as high as a 30-percent increase in 
wages but it would mean no higher 
prices to the consumer. 

Indeed the farmer is the “forgotten 
man” of this administration. The wheat 
farmer was told last year that the price 
of wheat would not go up so the little 
grower, relying on the integrity of the 
Government, sold his wheat but the big 
grower held it and received 48 cents per 
bushel more. Uncertainty characterizes 
the whole picture. 

The administration has favored the 
CIO and big city populations in every 
decision that nas been made. The OPA 
is a curse to the American farmer in 
every order or directive that they have 
made, either directly or indirectly. When 
OPA placed price ceilings on farm ma- 
chinery and repair parts, they cur- 
tailed production of farm commodities 
by making it impossible for the farmer 
to replace or repair his equipment. The 
OPA would not raise the ceilings on 
farm produce in proportion to labor in 
industry and this robbed the farm of the 
extra help needed as he could not com- 
pete in labor costs. 

The OPA gave the farmer a ceiling 
and not a floor and this caused him to 
be paid below his ceiling so the processor 
and distributer could widen their mar- 
gin of profit at ceiling prices in order to 
stay in business. 

OPA has maintained ceiling prices on 
farm produce but allowed ceiling prices 
to rise out of all proportion after they 
were processed and went back to the 
farm for feed as concentrates and made 
it unprofitable to produce beef, lambs, 
hogs, poultry, eggs, and dairy products. 

The OPA and Agriculture Department 
lost the respect of the farmer when they 
paid 30 cents a bushel bonus on wheat 
which put the Government agency in the 
black market. Every decision makes for 
scarcity rather than an economy of 
abundance. Ask yourself: If an increase 
per bushel will bring grain out of stor- 
age, would it not bring more from the 
ground in time and allow all farmers 
to be benefited by it, if offered at plant- 
ing time? 

Yes, OPA contends that farm ceiling 
prices are adequate and all farmers are 
making money as never before. Then 
why $2,000,000,000 per year subsidies and 
a Presidential recommendation of $150,- 
000 increase next year? By subsidy pay- 
ment then, the Government is admitting 
that farm prices are inadequate. This 








is controlled economy, which is not a 
child of a democratic form of govern- 
ment but a direct enemy of the producer 
and consumer and has the earmarks of 
a communistic parent who plays both 
ends against the middle by enslaving the 
producer and robbing the consumer. 

The American farmer is discouraged, 
disgusted, and embittered. If he is to 
be relieved from a state of fear and pro- 
duce bountifully, OPA must be abolished. 
With a controlled economy the farmer 
becomes only a peasant. Through sub- 
sidies his earnings are definitely limited 
and no matter how high the general price 
level may go, the farmer will never get his 
just dessert. The system of subsidies 
means absolute control of his earnings— 
it represents a form of serfdom right here 
in America. The subsidies will never be 
enough to allow free competition and an 
incentive to produce. We had practi- 
cally no carry-over of foodstuffs this 
year—only enough left on farms for seed, 
All that saved us is the heavy crop season. 
Nature and luck were with us last year 
and this year, but we may not always be 
that fortunate. 

I have actually heard farmers accused 
of being greed? and selfish. As long as 
the big-city machines are in political con- 
trol and we live under a planned econ- 
omy, laws may be expected to discrim- 
inate in favor of those who control the 
most votes—consumers outnumber pro- 
ducers. The farmer’s only hope of parity 
and his chance to protect himseli against 
serfdom is in a restoration of a free 
economy. 





The British Loan Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF FEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in addition to the $3,750,000,000 
loan or gift to England there are now 
approximately $17,000,000,000 in appli- 
cations for loans to other foreign coun- 
tries. France, China, Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and others. Are we following 
the right policy in financing the world? 

Jesse Jones, the former Secretary of 
Commerce said: 

We cannot stay strong if we continue to 
print dollars and scatter them to the four 
winds. We have fought two mean wars at 
the expense of millions of our best men and 
most of our stores and twice have saved the 
British Empire. Now we are called upon, in 
addition to sacrifices already made, includ- 
ing some $25,000,000,000 of lend-lease labor 





and materials, again to save their empire. 


This vast gift-loan to England, sup- 
posedly to stimulate trade, in reality 
only finances a competitor. It will 
stimulate trade only until it is spent. 
What will it profit us to loan money 
to a customer to buy our goods wher to 
judge from past experience, and the 
terms of this loan itself, we will lose 
both our money and our goods? If we 
have the money to give away why not 
give it to our own citizens either in 
higher wages or loWer prices, veterans’ 
bonuses, old-age pensions? 





The chief danger in making this loan 
to England is that it destroys all effec- 
tive restraints on spending schemes at 
home. Second, it constitutes a fool- 
hardy strain on the confidence of the 
American people in the management of 
the United States Treasury. In my 
opinion, and I hope I am wrong, the 
British loan deal has blasted the last 
dikes that protect our solvency. The 
entire valuation of property in the State 
of Missouri is about $4,000,000,000. 

Without understanding the technical 
aspects, the people sense the folly of 
the present gigantic inflationary hand- 
outs abroad. Strikes and other social 
disturbances reflect both their protests 
and their excited efforts to protect them- 
selves. Farmers withhold crops and 
workers strike for the same reason. 
Each is trying to protect himself from 
the Government’s headlong spending 
course. 

The total public debt of the United 
States today, Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal, is $441,000,000,000. That debt 
load is more than a billion dollars for 
every congressional district. Broken 
down to county or town units I ask the 
question, does Boone County, Mo., want 
to go on increasing her proportionate 
debt burdens of $131,000,000 or does 
Moberly, Mo., with a debt of $43,000,000, 
want to loan money to foreign countries 
enough to borrow additional money from 
future taxpayers? It would be well if 
our people could visualize the existing 
financial burdens their spendthrift Con- 
gress has voted upon them—burdens so 
heavy no Congress has had the courage 
to levy sufficient taxes to meet them in 
16 long years. 

Now President Truman blames the sol- 
diers terminal leave pay for the unbal- 
anced condition of the budget, but he 
advocated and pushed through the loan 
to England. Most veterans and all good 
citizens want a free and solvent nation 
for themselves and their children. But, 
if they see this land being stripped of its 
resources for foreign imperialisms, they 
may scramble to empty the Treasury in 
self-defense. And who should censure 
them? The blame will lie with those in 
this Administration and Congress who 
have allowed foreign nations to refinance 
themselves from our Treasury, before we 
have even calculated our obligations to 
our war victims. 

One thing is certain. If this Admin- 
istration continues to inflate by foreign 
loans and reckless spending, these claims 
will be partially or totally repudiated. 
Like a check against a busted bank, the 
veteran’s claim would become a doubt- 
ful value. The GI bill could hit the ash 
can—unless a halt is called now. 

More than two centuries ago, a Pro- 
fessor Tytler, of Edinburgh University, 
made the following observation: 

A true democracy cannot exist as a per- 
manent form of government. It can only 
exist until the electorate discovers it can 
vote itself largess out of the public treas- 
ury. From then on the majority always 
votes for the representative who promises 
the most out of the public treasury, and 
soon the democracy collapses because of its 


loose fiscal policy, always to be followed by 
& dictatorship. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud that all six 
of our Republican Representatives in 


Congress from Missouri voted against 
the British loan deal. No Congressman 
who voted for the loan scheme should 
ever complain about inflation, because 
this loan is inflation. No Congressman 
who voted for this loan should ever tell 
the widow, orphan, or wounded veteran 
of his district that he did everything he 
could to prevent inflation. He cannot 
look them in the eye and truthfully say 
he did all in his power to keep their pen- 
sion checks at full value, or that he has 
done his utmost to protect the buying 
power of those on low fixed salaries. No 
Congressman who voted for this loan 
can tell his people that he made an all- 
out fight for lower taxes and economy 
because the loan opens wide the spend- 
ing flood gates at home and abroad. 
And surely he should not tell holders of 
war bonds, or life-insurance policies 
that he has done everything possible to 
protect their savings. 

In a discussion of the implications of 
the British loan we only touch on one 
of the many avenues made available for 
the channeling of the American tax- 
payer’s money and goods to foreign gov- 
ernments. There is the Export-Import 
Bank, Bretton Woods, UNRRA, lend- 
lease, and others in addition to direct 
loans and gifts. We have built up a 
credit abroad of about $40,000,000,000 
and are continuing to add to it. Four- 
teen thousand five hundred tractors are 
to be shipped out of this country during 
the next 6 months. What may our boys 
and girls look forward to as a result of 
these raids on the public purse—only 
one end—inflation and collapse of 
the public credit. As custodians of a 
sound-money heritage we have only 
played and squandered. 





Necessity for Continuance of Merchant 
Marine, Navy, and Shipbuilding and 
Ship Repair Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker. the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
over a period of years has diligently and 
intelligently studied the fundamental 
factors underlying an efficient and pros- 
perous shipbuilding industry. These 
studies have been presented, by the offi- 
cers of the union from time to time, be- 
fore committees of Congress and to De- 
partment heads. Subsequent events 
have justified, time and again, the con- 
clusions that were reached. The merit 
of the recommendations that have been 
made has often been recognized, adopted, 
and put into effect. The results have 
been beneficial to both the industry and 
the workers whose welfare has been pro- 
moted thereby. 

It is with this thought in mind that 
I include in these remarks, within the 
consent of the House granted upon my 
request, the following letter addressed 
to me by John Green, international pres- 
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ident of the union. Mr. Green is one of 
the progressive thinking labor leaders 
of the country. His standing as such is 
not only established in the shipbuilding 
industry, with which he has been so in- 
timately connected for many years, but, 
also throughout the entire labor move- 
ment. He is looked upon as a thought- 
ful student of ali the problems that vi- 
tally affect the welfare of workers in 
industrial activities. 

I am sure that the letter contained in 
these remarks will justify the statements 
I have made as to the soundness and 
worth-while character of the views of 
Mr. Green with respect to the shipbuild- 
ing industry. It reads as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE AND 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Camden, N. J., June 7, 1946. 
Congressman CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: In 
view of the present interest in the continu- 
ance of the United States merchant marine, 
and in view of the established position of 
this union with regard to the need for a 
properly manned and well equipped mer- 
chant marine and Navy, I am taking this 
opportunity of writing you with regard to 
the need of this country for the continuance 
of an established, equipped and competent 
merchant marine, Navy, and shipbuilding 
and ship repair industry. 

Congress is already well aware of the po- 
sition of this union with regard to the above 
problem. In 1944, we sent every Congress- 
man and Senator a copy of the postwar 
planning program adopted by the Tenth 
National Convention of the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, called “After the war, a world of 
plenty.” This program, a copy of which is 
herewith enclosed, includes a section on the 
postwar prospects of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry; the role of Government in shipbuild- 
ing; expansion in shipbuilding; the role of 
labor in shipbuilding; the returning veteran; 
and our postwar plan. 

In 1945, we sent to Congress our little 
booklet on Stabilization of Shipbuilding. 
This booklet discussed the question of ships 
for victory; ships for piece; wage equaliza- 
tion; and some facts for America’s future. 

I, myself, have testified before the Special 
House Committee on postwar planning in 
July of 1945, as to the need for the continu- 
ance of a sound and stable shipbuilding in- 
dustry. I have reported to Robert Nathan in 
1945 (at that time assistant director in charge 
of reconversion of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion) on the need for 
a@ sound and stable shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry. 

Naturally, as time goes on, we tend per- 
haps to lose sight (unless reminded) of 
statements which have been made years be- 
fore. It is unfortunate that the press of 
work upon our public representatives makes 
them sometimes unable to keep abreast of 
all the work done before. The report of 
the Colmer committee (the House Special 
Committee on Postwar Planning, sixth re- 
port to Congress on Foreign Trade), the 
report of Harvard University to the Navy 
and Maritime Commission on disposition of 
surplus shipbuilding facilities, the exten- 
sive further research done by the Colmer 
committee—all these are so voluminous 
that no one representative of the people 
can be expected to keep abreast of every- 
thing. 

My testimony before the Colmer com- 
mittee is self-explanatory. I wish here to 
deal with two specific points which are oc- 
casionally overlooked. I am not going into 
the matter of the importance of foreign 
trade to our national economy, that is 
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recognized by every thinking American 
citizen, such as the need for the free flow 
of investment funds abroad and in this 
country, the relaxation of trade values, the 
changes in administrative procedure neces- 
sary in exports and imports. All these have 
been dealt with by House and Senate com- 
mittees and by recognized experts in the field 
as being essential to the preservation of 
the high degree of prosperity which we now 
enjoy. I am enclosing my report to Robert 
Nathan on this subject, which is not in- 
cluded in my testimony before the Colmer 
committee. 

In this short analysis, I wish to deal with, 
(1) subsidies to the American Merchant 
Marine, the problem of construction and 
operation differential payments, and (2) 
planning for the shipbuilding industry. 

On the question of subsidies to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, I want to add this 
thought, subsidies are paid in order to reduce 
the difference in labor costs that exist be- 
tween American and foreign shipping op- 
erations. We are all in favor of the eventual 
elimination of subsidies, as International 
agreements on the working conditions of the 
men in the maritime industry are con- 
sumated 

However, the question of the amount of 
present subsidies is important. The Mari- 
time Commission has estimated that the 
total operating differential payments from 
1937-42 under the Bland Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, amounted to $51,000,000 of 
which it is thought that $31,000,000 will 
be recaptured. This means that about $21,- 
000,000 will have been spent in these 5 years 
for operating subsidies, or about $4,000,000 
@ year after recapture. 

Assuming that we have a yearly export 
trade of $10,000,000,000 (the highest possible 
under full employment, as estimated by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce) as 
compared with the yearly average export 
trade of $4,000,000,000 during 1937 to 1942, 
and no recapture provisions; the operating 
subsidies would be about 2144 times a year 
what they were from 1937 to 1942 before re- 
capture, or $25,000,000 a year. Figuring the 
Same percentage of recapture through 1937 
to 1942, our operating subsidies would not 
be more than $16,333,000 a year. Mr. John 
E. Otterson, chairman of the American 
Maritime Council, in an article in the Jour- 
nual of Commerce April 3, 1945, estimated 
that total operating differential payments for 
a merchant fleet of 20,000,000 tons would be 
between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000 a year, 
before recapture. He further estimated that 
total operating and construction differential 
payments would be between $50,000,000 and 
$70,000,000 a year, before recapture for this 
same fleet. It is unlikely that construction 
and operating differential payments after 
recapture would be more than from $25,000,- 
000 to $35,000,000 a year. Also these sub- 
Sidies‘can be, and are being, steadily re- 
duced. 

I am not here holding out a brief for any 
of the past practices or defects of the opera- 
tion of the subsidies or any of the pro- 
visions of the Bland bill, by the United States 
Maritime Commission, as evidence in the 
testimony on the sale and resale of the 
merchant fleet before and during the war. 
I do wish to stress that this bugaboo of sub- 
sidies is vastly over rated. Also, as a line 
is built up into a going concern, the neces- 
sity for subsidies diminishes. 

The new labor agreement which England 
has just consummated for their shipbuild- 
ing workers would mean also that the dif- 
ferential in conditions in the shipyards he- 
tween the two countries will be greatly re- 
duced. English workers for the first time 
are obtaining some of the benefits that our 
shipyard workers have had for the last 6 or 7 
years—such as paid vacations, etc. They 
have also given their shipyard workers some 
benefits which our workers do not yet have, 
such as pay for unworked holidays, vacation 
pay figured on total earnings, etc. 
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As far as the necessity for planning for 
the shipbuilding industry is concerned, we 
all recognize that what happened to this 
industry after the First World War cannot 
be allowed to happen again. Our industry 
after the First World War went down to 
49,000 workers in April of 1933. Most of the 
shipyards in existence in 1915 were closed. 
The largest corporate shipbuilding corpora~ 
tion, the Bethlehem Steel Corp., was forced 
to close two of its yards, abandon most of 
the ways in another yard, and turn the rest 
of its yards into intermittent repair yards. 

The number of merchant vessels completed 
between 1920 and 1928 declined from 447 in 
1920 to 9 in 1928. If it had not been for the 
operation of the Bland bill and for the in- 
sistence of President Roosevelt under the 
NIRA in 1933 upon the construction of the 
naval fleet, we would have been in a much 
worse situation before Pearl Harbor than we 
were. 

In 1941, under the leadership of F. D. R., 
the first experiment in the stabilization of an 
industry was started by the Shipbuilding 
Stabilization Committee. This experiment 
was given the fullest cooperation and un- 
qualified support of our union. We now 
believe that the time has come for this com- 
mittee not only to consider the stabilization 
of this industry but the future of the in- 
dustry as well. From the very beginning of 
the war effort, our industry was character- 
ized by a series of crises. First, it was a cargo 
crisis, then an antisubmarine crisis, then an 
aircraft-carrier crisis, and finally a ship-re- 
pair crisis. In 1942 we warned the Govern- 
ment procurement agencies that there would 
be a crisis in repair work on the west coast. 
We told the Government that the nucleus 
of highly skilled shipyard workers who were 
essential to ship repair and also to new-ship 
construction was being displaced because of 
substandard conditions in southern Cali- 
fornia, and within the navy yards on the 
west coast. 

We have reiterated again and again that 
shipping and shipbuilding must be planned. 
Ships are long-range propositions that take 
time to build. Shipyard workers cannot be 
made overnight. They, too, require exten- 
sive apprenticeship and training as well as 
experience on the job. Shipyard facilities 
are huge plants which require a vast amount 
of capital over a long period of time before 
they can work on an efficient functioning 
basis. We must Keep these facilities, and 
the workers who work in them, up to date. 

The highly trained skills and managerial 
productivity of the Nation’s shipyards and 
employees, which we acquired so painfully 
and through such bitter experience, in 
meeting the demands for wartime transport, 
must not be passed into the discard. 

We have learned out of the war that labor, 
Government, and industry can sit down to- 
gether and plan. We did this in the ship- 
building stabilization program. The na- 
tional defense is reliant on shipping; and, 
therefore, tripartite planning for the indus- 
try becomes part of our problem >f survival. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN GREEN, 
President. 





Tribute to Henrik Shipstead by Senator 
Langer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 29), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 








the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
written by me entitled ‘Tribute to Hen- 
RIK SHIPSTEAD.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRIBUTE TO HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


Mr. President, during the years that the 
Senate of the United States has functioneq 
many great men have taken part in its delib-. 
erations on this floor. Other men have been 
eulogized and praised as outstanding states. 
men. Some who have advocated temporarily 
unpopular causes have been crucified on the 
cross of public opinion by press, columnists, 
and radio. Nowhere is the fiber, the true 
character of a man so tested any where in this 
country than here upon this floor. 

For 24 years, the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, has un- 
falteringly, bravely, sometimes almost alone, 
fought the battle of the man on the farm, 
the worker in the factory, the poor unorgan- 
ized laborers, and the workers in the depart- 
ment stores. Everyone who has needed a 
friend has had one in HENRIK SHIPSTEAD. In 
addition to that, he has been a true sup- 
porter of organized labor, the postal clerks, 
the railroad brotherhoods, the Federal em. 
ployees. All know him because of his untir- 
ing fight in their behalf. 

Monopolies and cartels, owned by the rich, 
both here and abroad, have hated him and 
they have hated him with good reason, be- 
cause he has been their everlasting enemy. 
Others—like those who would overthrow our 
form of government—have feared him, and 
they fear him still. But, every true American 
loves him and they love him because of the 
enemies he has made. 

This man embodies in his heart and soul, 
more, I believe, than any man upon this 
floor, the fundamental concepts for which 
President Abraham Lincoln fought and died. 
His greatest crime, apparently, has been that 
he loves his country. 

As HENRIK SHIPSTEAD leaves this chamber 
today, he can leave it with his head up and 
his chest out—proud in the knowledge that 
the humblest, poorest man or woman, black 
or white or red or yellow, has never appealed 
to him in vain. He can walk out knowing 
that 24 years he has been in the forefront of 
the fight for justice to everyone. He can 
walk out secure in the knowledge that his 
every vote has been one cast according to his 
conscience and that he has never betrayed 
that conscience or Him who guides us all. 

This man, representing not Minnesota 
alone; not the Northwest alone, but the Na- 
tion and the country as a whole, has fought 
an honorable, desperate fight, fearlessly, 
bravely, and courageously. He has fought 
that fight often against overwhelming odds 
and with a serenity that has caused his col- 
leagues to marvel at the cool, calm, dispas- 
sionate qualities of his character. 

Mr. President, i am proud that for 6 years 
I have been able to be associated with him, 
that for 6 years I have had beside me this 
magnificent example of what a real man does 
in the face of overwhelming odds and un- 
bridled crucifixion. 

Every citizen of this country—yea, citi- 
zens all over this globe--who treasure hon- 
esty, good faith, hard work, and untiring de- 
votion to high ideals in their public servants 
know that this strong Viking has symbolized 
upon this floor the magnificent qualities ot 
the Norwegian people and that in this great 
country, which is the melting pot of the 
world, that he has brought credit to the 
land of his ancestors while spurning any hy- 
phenated nationalities. 

And so, Mr. President, as Henrik SHIP- 
STEAD leaves this body today, I feel, and I 
know that I am expressing the sentiments 
of many of his colleagues in wishing for him, 
and for his charming wife, the very best— 
the very finest—of all the great things in 
life in whatever he may do, wherever he may 








be. Everyone who believes in honor, in mo- 
rality, virtue, and in a fine public-service 
record, must in all truth say, “There walks 
HENRIK SHIPSTFAD—a true, Christian gentle- 
man.” 





The Battle for Sufficient Federal Aid To 
Win the War Against Cancer 


REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1946 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
mortal Dante, with great consternation, 
saw above the portal to the inferno the 
melancholy inscription: “Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here.” 

Last Saturday, when 104 Republican 
Members of this body, with the aid 
of 35 Democrats, killed House bill 
4502 to authorize the appropriation 
of $100,009,000 to finance the finding >7f 
a cure for cancer they, in effect, wrove 
a similar legend of despair over every en- 
trance to the horror chambers in which 
175,000 of the people of the United States 
will die of this frightful scourge during 
the next 12 months. 

The bill was the only one which pro- 
posed the launching of a campaign of ex- 
termination against cancer that had 
been favorably reported to the House 
by any of its committees. Therefore, it 
was the only measure that offered a ray 
of hope to the victims of this dire disvase 
that the House had a chance to pass 
during the closing days of this session of 
the Congress. Everyone who voted 
against the bill did so with the knowledge 
that he was rejecting the last opportu- 
nity of the year to throw out the govern- 
mental life line to this country’s agonized 
victims of cancer, who are dying at the 
shocking rate of 20 every hour. 

If the foes of the bill rendered a public 
service by slaughtering it, their constitu- 
ents should be fully informed of the ac- 
complishment so that they may reward 
their Congressmen by reelecting them in 
November with increased majorities. On 
the other hand, if the killing of the bill 
were a disservice to the Nation and the 
world, the constituents of the execu- 
tioners should be informed of that fact 
so that they may take appropriate 
steps to prevent future disservice in mat- 
ters pertaining to governmental action 
against the cancer scourge. 

In order that the people may judge 
for themselves whether their Congress- 
men satisfactorily represented them last 
Saturday by voting for or against the 
appropriation of Federal funds with 
which to combat the world’s most 
dreaded affliction, I proceed to identify 
those who loyally supported the bill and 
also those who enthusiastically put it to 
death. The following, whose names— 
except my own—appear to me to con- 
stitute a roll of honor, vigorously and 
faithfully supported this important 
measure: 

Andrews of Alabama, Andrews of New York, 
Biemiller, Bloom, Bolton, Brown of Georgia, 
Buchanan, Byrne of New York, Camp, Can- 
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field, Cannon of Missouri, Carnahan, Chelf, 
Chiperfield; Clason, Cox, Crosser, Cunning- 
ham, D’Alesandro, De Lacy, D’Ewart, Dingell, 
Dirksen, Douglas of California, Douglas of 
Illinois, Doyle, Eberharter, Elliott, Engle of 
California, Fallon, Feighan, Fernandez, Flan- 
nagan, Flood, Folger, Forand, Fulton, Gamble, 
Gardner, Gearhart, Geelan, Gerlach, Gordon, 
Gore, Gorski, Granger, Grant of Alabama, 
Hagen, Hall, Leonard W., Harless of Arizona, 
Havenner, Hays, Healy, Hedrick, Henry, Hoch, 
Hook, Huber, Hull, Jackson, Jarman, Johnson 
of Indiana, Jonkman, Kearney, Kee, Kelley of 
Pennsylvania, King, Kirwan, Kopplemann, 
LaFollette, Lesinski, Link, McCormack, Mad- 
den, Manasco, Monroney, Morrison, Mundt, 
Murdock, Murray of Wisconsin, Neely, O’Brien 
of Illinois, O’Brien of Michigan, O’Neal, Out- 
land, Pace, Patman, Peterson : f Florida, Pit- 
tenger, Poage, Price of Florida, Price of Illi- 
nois, Rabaut, Rains, Randolph, Rankin, Resa, 
Riley, Roe of Maryland, Rogers of Massachu- 
setts, Rowan, Sabath, Sadowski, Sasscer, 
Savage, Sheppard, Sikes, Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania, Sperice, Starkey, Stevenson, Stigler, 
Sullivan, Sundstrom,~ Thomas of Texas, 
Thomason, Trimble, Voorhis of Califors'a, 
Wadsworth, Walter, Weaver, White, Wolcott, 
Woodhouse, Worley, Zimmerman. 


Of those just named, the following 
earnestly and eloquently appealed to the 
House to pass the bill: The lady from 
California, Mrs. Douctas; the lady from 
Massachusetts, Mrs. RoGers; the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. DIRKSEN; the gen- 
tlemar from Minnesota, Mr. PITTENGER; 
the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
CANFIELD; and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Mr. MONRONEY. 

Your attention is now invited to the 
names of those who defeated the proposal 
to invest in an extraordinary undertak- 
ing to solve the cancer problem and res- 
cuemankind fromcancer’s frightful curse 
the sum of $100,000,000—less than half 
the cost of our participation for a single 
day in the Second World War—the war 
in which all our enemies in © years of 
fighting killed only half as many of our 
people as were killed by cancer during 
the same time: 


Abernethy, Allen of Illinois, H. Carl An- 
derson, August H. Andresen, Angell, Arends, 
Arnold, Auchincloss, Barden, Barrett of Wyo- 
ming, Bell, Bennett of Missouri, Bishop, Bon- 
ner, Brehm, Brown of Ohio, Buck, Bulwinkle, 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, Campbell, Case of New 
Jersey, Chapman, Chenoweth, Church, Clark, 
Clevenger, Cole of Missouri, Colmer, Cooley, 

orbett, Curtis, Davis, Dondero, Doughton 
of North Carolina, Drewry, Durham, Dwor- 
shak, Ellis, Ellsworth, Ervin, Fenton, Fisher, 
Gavin, Gibson, Gifford, Gillette, Gillie, Good- 
win, Graham, Grant of Indiana, Gregory, 
Griffiths, Gross, Gwynne of Iowa, Hale, Han- 
cock, Hand, Harness of Indiana, Harris, 
Herter, Heselton, Hinshaw, Hobbs, Hoeven, 
Hoffman of Michigan, Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts, Holmes of Washington, Hope, Horan, 
Howell, Jenkins, Jensen, Johnson of Illinois, 
Jones, Kelly of Illinois, Knutson, Kunkel, 
Lanham, Larcade, Lea, LeCompte, LeFevre, 
Lemke, Lewis, Lyle, McConnell, McDonough, 
McGregor, McMillen of Illinois, Martin of 
Iowa, Martin of Massachusetts, Mason, 
Mathews, Michener, Miller of Nebraska, Mills, 
Norblad, Norrell, O’Hara, Phillips, Pickett, 
Plumley, Prett, Ramey, Reed of Illinois, Reed 
of New York, Rich, Rizley, Robertson of 
North Dakota, Rodgers of Pennsylvania, Rog- 
ers of Florida, Schwabe of Missouri, Schwabe 
of Oklahoma, Scrivner, Sharp, Simpson of 
Illinois, Smith of Ohio, Smith of Virginia, 
Smith of Wisconsin, Springer, Stefan, Stock- 
man, Sumner of Illinois, Sumners of Texz3, 
Taber, Talbot, Talle, Thom, Tibbott, Vorys 
of Ohio, Vursell, Weichel, Whitten, Whitting- 
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ton, Wigglesworth, Wilson, Winstead, Wol- 
verton of New Jersey, Woodruff. 


Of the foregoing, the honorable Re- 
publican doctor, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SmitH] and another honor- 
able Republican doctor, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] who failed 
to vote but was paired against the bill, 
and the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina, Major BULWINKLE, con- 
stituted a trio of oratorical bombardiers 
who, with the zeal of the famous Three 
Musketeers, attacked the bill with every 
oral weapon at their command. 

The bill and a few excerpts from the 
stirring, logical argumentation of these 
honorable and zealous Republican doc- 
tors and the honorable and gallant ma- 
jor from North Carolina appear to be 
relevant for inclusion at this point: 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted * * * That the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and requested to 
undertake * * * to mobilize at some 
convenient places in the United States an 
adequate number of the world’s outstanding 
experts, and coordinate and utilize their 
services through an independent group ap- 
pointed by him in a supreme endeavor to 
discover means of curing and preventing 
cancer; and to take any additional action 
that he may consider necessary or proper 
to achieve the desired result. 

* * * The sum of $100,000,000 is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to enable 
the President to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


The honorable gentleman and medi- 
cine man from Minnesota, Mr. Jupp, 
in his fervent appeal to th. House to kill 
the cancer cure and prevention bill, said, 
among many other things: 

Look at the text of the bill. * * ® 
Just what does “adequate”’ mean? 


Any 6-year-old American child with 
a 10-cent dictionary could have enlight- 
ened the honorable gentleman on this 
point by explaining that “adequate num- 
ber” in this case obviously meant a num- 
ber sufficient to effectuate the purposes 
of the bill. , 

Again the honorable gentleman said: 

In my judgment, everything that can or 
will be done under this bill can be done a 
great deal better under the cancer-research 
program that is already well established and 
functioning. 


The program to which the gentleman 
refers is the one under the execution of 
which tortured cancer victims are dying 
in the United States at the rate of one 
every 3 minutes of every day in the year. 
Sad indeed is the realization that this 
death rate is constantly increasing in 
this and every other land. 

Again the honorable doctor from Min- 
nesota says: 

Now, in this bill we propose to * * * 
set up a new outfit to be controlled and op- 
erated by God only knows whom and in what 
manner nobody can predict. 


Those who read the simple language of 
the measure will have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding that those who would have 
originated and directed the action 
against cancer, if members like the dis- 
tinguished doctor had not defeated the 
bill, would have been the world’s out- 
standing medical experts and other 
scientists whom the President would 
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have mobilized, and the efforts of whom 
he would have coordinated for the sole 
purpose of finding a cure and preventive 
of cancer. 

The honorable doctor, Mr. Jupp, fur- 
ther said: 

Here we do not have the slightest idea what 
we are doing. I beg of you, my colleagues, 
that you do not * * * vote for a bill 


which, in my judgment, is more likely to 
harm than to help. 


Apparently the sum total of the mean- 
ing of the language just quoted is that 
the gentleman from Minnesota would 
rather cancer to continue its merciless 
destruction than for the Government to 
expend $100,000,000 in a bold undertak- 
ing to save the lives of the 500,000 in the 
United States who now have cancer and 
the lives of 17,000,000 who, if present 
methods of treatment alone prevail, are 
doomed to die of this hideous disease 
in days to come. 

The honorable doctor and gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Situ, in the course of 
his withering verbal assault, said: 

I have made a special study of cancer, 
and studied under some of the masters in 
the field of cancer research * * * [I 
cannot understand why a bill like this was 
written in the first place. 

Let us not legislate in this emotional 
atmosphere. I am afraid if the Congress 
stays in session a little while longer somebody 
is going to have a bill up here to prevent sin. 


Let the innumerable sufferers from 
cancer—particularly those in the honor- 
able doctor’s district—determine how 
much they-owe the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio for his amazingly con- 
structive criticism of the bill designed to 
speed the discovery of a cure and pre- 
ventive of the world’s most terrifying 
affliction. 

The honorable doctor and gentleman, 
Mr. SMITH, on a later occasion, said in 
an address to the House concerning the 
appropriation which the bill proposed: 

My judgment is that if the $100,000,000 
had been voted it would have been spent 
for boondoggling, just as so much of the 
money which Congress appropriates is spent. 
The Treasury of the United States has be- 
come a veritable haven for almost every con- 
ceivable kind of racketeer. 


Thus the gentleman adds to what he 
had previously said in opposition to the 
bill the unmistakable implication, if not 
the direct assertion, that he considers 
anyone a racketeer who endeavors to ob- 
tain from the Government financial aid 
for those who are desperately striving 
to conquer cancer. I appeal from the 
honorable doctor who uttered this as- 
tounding implication to his cancer- 
scourged constituents, who probably pre- 
fer at least a hope of relief from their 
agony to meaningless vaporings about 
boondoggling and racketeers. 

After hearing the honorable Republi- 
can medicine man from Minnesota and 
the equally honorable medicine man 
from Ohio deliver their philippics against 
the bill, I was able to appreciate more 
than ever before the following scripture, 
which appears in the sixteenth chapter 
of II Chronicles: 

And Asa in the thirty and ninth year of 
his reign was diseased in his feet, until his 
disease was exceeding great; yet in his disease 
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he sought not to the Lord, but to the 
physicians. 


And Asa slept with his fathers * * *. 
And they buried him in his own sepulcher, 


which he had made for himself in the city 
of David. 


The remarks of these distinguished 
doctors also enabled me better to under- 
stand why one of the most famous 
Americans who ever practiced their pro- 
fession sounded the following warning 
against certain rare types of medicine 
men. Said the eminent Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Homes: 

Medicine learned from a Jesuit how to 
cure ague, from a friar how to cut for the 
stone, from a soleier how to treat gout, from 
a sailor how to Keep off scurvy, from a post- 
master how to sound the eustachian tube, 
from a dairymaid how to prevent smallpox, 
and from an old market woman how to catch 
the itch insect, 


My sentiment is long life, green old 
age, and innumerable blessings for all 
the profound, proficient, and progressive 
of. the great medical profession, for 
which I have unlimited respect. And 
may a merciful Providence protect suf- 
fering humanity from the few of that 
profession who are as blind as bats, as 
deaf as adders, and as dumb as dead di- 
nosaurs to the crying necessity for dis- 
covering better means than their grand- 
mothers knew of alleviating the afflic- 
tions of mankind. 

Let us next note the contribution 
made by the honorable gentleman and 
gallant major from North Carolina [Mr. 
BULWINKLE] to the proposal that the 
Federal Government devote $100,000,000 
to the undertaking to find a cancer pre- 
ventive and cure. He said, among other 
things: 

I am speaking to you about a subject 
which is dear to my heart. One of my rela- 
tives died of cancer. * * * But Heaven 
knows, I am not getting to the point of 
dumping $100,000,000 into somebody's lap 
and raising false hopes among the people of 
this Nation. 


* * * 


I say to you that you have every- 
thing under existing law that is necessary 
for research in connection with this dread 
disease. 


The untold thousands of cancer vic- 
tims who know that there is no institu- 
tion, agency, or doctor on earth capablé 
of healing them are thus assured by the 
distinguished major that they “have 
everything under existing law that is 
necessary for research in connection 
with this dread disease.” 

The honorable major concluded his 
constructive remarks against the bill, 
which is as vital as life to an innumer- 
able throng of sufferers from cancer, 
with the following appeal: 


I ask you to vote down the motion to sus- 
pend the rules. 


And the “voting down” of this motion, 
for which the gallant major and 138 
other Members of the House are exclu- 
sively responsible, sounded the death 
knell for this session of the Congress 
for the measure which, if enacted, would 
have provided $100,000,000 with which to 
fight the deadliest foe to man that stalks 
the world today. 

Against the oratorical opposition of 
the two honorable doctors and the hon- 
orable major mentioned and also against 





the entire 139 votes with which the Mem. 
bers of the House killed the bill, I grate. 
fully array the following renowned ones, 
many of whom are among the leading 
cancer experts of the world. It should 
be noted that practically all those whose 
names follow, vigorously endorsed the 
bill or its identical companion, which 
the famous Senator CLAUDE PEPPER intro- 
duced in the Senate: 

We are strongly for this appropriation. 
(Mr. Albert D. Lasker, New York Member, 


Executive Committee, American Cancer So- 
ciety.) 


I strongly favor the proposed bill, S. 1875— 
Which, as before noted, is identical 


with the House bill under considera- 
tion— 


and urge you gentlemen to report it fa- 
vorably * * * and not to put in any 


amendment. (Dr. Daniel Laszlo, division of 
neoplastic diseases, Monteflore Hospital, 
New York.) 


I am unequivocally in favor of the $100,- 
000,000 appropriation as an absolute and un- 
restricted minimum fund for this purpose to 
be set aside until spent. (Mr. Julius J. 
Perlmutter, chairman, Sponsors of Govy- 
ernment Action Against Cancer, New York.) 

I suggest that the bill as proposed by your- 
self, Senator PErreR, and Senl&tor NEELY be 
passed in its present form. (Dr. Harold P, 
Rusch, director, McArdle Medical Laboratory, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 

I wish to congratulate you, Senator Pepper, 
on the bill. * * * I endorse it whole- 
heartedly. (Dr. George Miley, Gotham Hos- 
pital, New York.) 

I am heartily in favor cf the legislation. I 
feel that it will be the means by which thou- 
sands and possibly millions of people will be 
saved from suffering and untimely death. 
(Dr. Carl Beck, Chicago. I11.) 

I speak with great feeling in behalf of the 
officers and board of directors of the Cancer 
Research Foundation of California. They 
have authorized me and requested me to 
state unequivocally that they are behind this 
bill and desire its passage at this session of 
Congress. (Dr. Harry B. Friedgood, presi- 
dent and director of research, Cancer Re- 
search Foundation of California, Los 
Angeles.) 

I wholeheartedly endorse Governor NEELY's 
bill, H. R. 4502. (Dr. Sherwood Moore, 
Barnes Hospital, and professor of radiology 
at Washington University Medical School, St. 
Louis.) 

The principles incorporated in S. 1875 
which makes available Federal funds for 
cancer research should be endorsed. (Dr. 
C. P. Rhoads, Memorial Hospital, New York.) 

I welcome the opportunity to oe in 
support of the cancer research bill, S. 1875. 

* * The present bill has my py tor 
recommendation. (Dr, Halsey J. Bagg, di- 
rector, Bagg Research Laboratory, Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y.) 

I am in favor of a bill such as the Neely- 
Pepper cancer bill. * * * I favor the ap- 
pointment by the President of a new and in- 
dependent commission representative of all 
interested groups and individuals to plan 
such an undertaking and to its completion. 
I also favor that the bill be reported out 
quickly and favorably. (Dr. Maurice Bern- 
stein, Beverly Hills, Calif.) 

The Pepper-Neely bill should be considered 
virtually in the light of a flood-contro! meas- 
ure for the preservation of national life and 
property. * * * My own recommenda- 
tion is that as great latitude as possible be 
placed in the hands of the President himself. 
(Dr. Simon L. Ruskin, New York.) 

I favor the enactment of the bill in its 
present form without complicating amend- 
ments. (Dr. Anna Goldfeder, New York 
University.) 








I amp heart and soul behind your bill and 
wish to do everything possible to encourage 
its passage. 
Cancer so 
tere bill should be reported as quickly as 
possible because cancer does not defer its 
deadly effects. (Dr. Henry K. Wachtel, Ford- 
ham University.) 

This bill should be reported out quickly, 
favorably and unanimously, if possible with- 
out complicating amendments, so that ade- 
quate support for research on cancer 
throughout the country will become available 
soon. (Dr. John H. Lawrence, University of 
California.) 

Immediate favorable action is a must. (De. 
Joseph A. Smigel, New York.) 

I favor the Pepper-Neely cancer research 
bill. (Dr. Bertram V. A. Law Beer, Associate 
Professor of Radiology, University of Califor- 
nia Medical School, San Francisco, Calif.) 

Two hundred thousand Catholic Daughters 
of America are heartily in accord with the 
Pepper-Neely bill. (Mary C. Duffy, supreme 
regent, Catholic Daughters of America, 
National Convention Headquarters, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

This bill presents a challenge. * * * 
We owe it to ourselves and to all other hu- 
man beings to meet our obligation in the 
premises. (James B. Carey, secretary-trea- 
surer, CIO.) 

I cannot see how anyone can conscien- 
tiously oppose this bill. (Hon. Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, former mayor of New York.) 


Foundation of California, 


We reqyest that your committee report out 


the bill favorably as quickly as possible with- 
out any complicating amendments. (John 
L. Lewis, president, United Mine Workers of 
America.) ; 

Please put me on record as urging adoption 
of Pepper-Neely bill. (Hon. James A. Farley, 
former Postmaster General.) 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People heartily endorse 
* * * the Pepper-Neely cancer contro! bill, 
and urges its speedy enactment into law. 
(Leslie S. Perry, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People.) 

If the analysis I have presented * * * 


is even roughly correct, one is compelled by 


simple logic to look for its (the cancer 
problem's) solution in the direction indi- 
cated by the Neely-Pepper bill. (Dr. John 
Rehner, Jr., chemist, research on high 
polymer molecules for the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co.) 

I * * * goon record as being strongly 
in favor of Government action against cancer, 
believing that an increase in cancer re- 
search will hasten the discovery of a cure. 
(Dr. Howard Curtis, professor of physiology, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University.) ‘ 

I think this bill, 1s one of. the most 
encouraging expressions of intelligent 
democracy. I hope that it gets the full 
approval of Congress. (Raymond Gram 
Swing, internationally known radio news 
commentator.) 

We urge favorable consideration of the 
Pepper-Neely bil. (A. E. Stevenson, secre- 
tary, Cleveland Industrial Union Council.) 

I favor the enactment of the bill in its 
present simple form without complicating 
amendments. (Lady Margaret Armstrong, 
president, Ladies of Catholic Charities, New 
York.) 

It is my hope that the bill will be reported 
out quickly, favorably, and unanimously. 
Every day we waste we kill half a thousand 
of our citizens. (Dr. Arthur B. Pardee, Cali- 
= Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 

alif.) 


The impropriety of further prolonging 
this address admonishes me to refrain 
from inserting enthusiastic endorse- 
ments of the bill from a cloud of other 
nationally famous men and women. 


XClI—App.— 312 


(Dr. Louis H. Seagrave, director, . 
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Nevertheless, attention is invited to the 
fact that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. the membership of which includes 
some of the ablest Members of the House, 
favorably reported this measure without 
a single dissenting vote. It should also 
be noted that according to a recent 
Gallup poll 87 percent of the people of 
the United States favor the passage of 
the bill; and 72 percent of them would 
favor its enactment even if it called for 
double the appropriation of $100,000,000 
which it was designed to obtain. 

Manifestly, the American people, in 
their thinking about the horrifying can- 
cer curse and their desire for prompt 
and effectual governmental action 
against it, are far in advance of the 139 
Members of the House who killed the 
cancer cure and prevention bill. They 
are also far ahead of these Members of 
the Congress in their realization that 
Federal aid to the war against this 
scourge must not be administered by 
some existing agency that is already 
overburdened with duties pertaining to 
every physical and mental disability 
known to the medical profession. 

The people generally are so thoroughly 
informed of the fact that no agency or 
institution of any kind in this or any 
other country has been able even to check 
the persistent, progressive increase in the 
death rate from cancer that they are not 
likely to be misled by the clamor of the 
comparatively few but exceedingly ag- 
gressive enemies of the bill in favor of 
having some department or agency that 
has long and completely failed to find a 
cancer cure entrusted with the expendi- 
ture of any unusual appropriations that 
may be made for the purpose of extermi- 
nating the king of all the frightful killers 
of men. 

The people realize that the insatiate 
cancer monster is extending its horrify- 
ing encroachment upon the human race 
not only every day, and every hour but 
with every beat of the human heart. It 
is not losing. It is winning in’every bat- 
tle on earth that man is fighting against 
it. In the 5-year period from 1940 to 
1945 there was an increase of 17,000 in 
the death rate from cancer in the United 
States. The deaths due to this increase 
alone exceeded the total number of 
deaths caused in this country in 1943 by 
any of the following afflictions: Diseases 
of the blood, intestinal ulcers, senility, 
influenza, syphilis, or cirrhosis of the 
liver. 

The present world-wide death rate 
from cancer is so terrifying that it 
should impel all thoughtful human 
beings to take up arms immediately and 
fight to the finish the fiendish cancer 
foe. It devours some living human 
being every 12 seconds; it devours 5 
every minute; 300 every hour, 7,200 every 
day in the year. 

In the circumstances how can anyone 
doubt the necessity for setting up some 
new agency to solve the perplexing, 
staggering problem of cancer extermina- 
tion? Our Government had thousands 
of instrumentalities planning and con- 
ducting its activity during the Second 
World War. But it found it absolutely 
necessary to establish the entirely new 
agency, known as the Manhattan Proj- 
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ect, in order to solve the problem of 
utilizing atomic energy and making the 
two atomic bombs which in a matter of 
hours compelled Japan to surrender un- 
conditionally to the United States. 

Let us exercise our common sense and 
learn a lesson from this thrilling chap- 
ter which our country has contributed 
to the history of the world. Let us emu- 
late the example set by the immortal 
Franklin Roosevelt and the eminent 
Winston Churchill in mobilizing the ex- 
perts of two hemispheres and through 
their united efforts solving the problem 
of making the atomic bombs which cost 
us $2,000,000,000. Let us similarly mo- 
bilize the experts of the world for united, 
concentrated action on the single prob- 
lem of finding a cure for cancer. And 
let us piace at the disposal of these as- 
sembled experts am initial appropriation 
of at least $100,000,000 with which to 
destroy a foe that has proved itself to 
be twice as deadly and dangerous as all 
the bloodthirsty minions who, at the 
commands of the infamous Hitler and 
Hirohito, waged war against the world. 

Let me most deferentially and earnest- 
ly urge the people of the United States to 
make the question of providing adequate 
Federal aid with which to exterminate 
cancer a paramount issue in the ap- 
proaching campaign. Let me with equal 
deference and earnestness appeal to the 
voters to endeavor to obtain from their 
candidates for Congress pledges that, in 
the event of their election, they will sup- 
pozt the granting of adequate Federal 
aid to make this Nation cancer free. It 
is my heartfelt hope that any congres- 
sional candidate of any political party 
who evades this issue or refuses to com- 
mit himself or herself to the support of 
such Federal aid wi"), for the sake of 
suffering humanity, be defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House 
who supported the cancer bill, we have 
lost our first battle. But let us not be 
discouraged. Our cause is as holy as the 
Master’s command to heal the sick and 
cast out devils. It may be necessary for 
us to do the second of these in order to 
accomplish the first. But, regardless of 
difficulties, we shall eventually win, be- 
cause— 


However the battle is ended, 
Though proudly ihe victor comes 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 
And echoing roll of drums, 
Still truth proclaims this motto 
In letters of living light— 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


With emaciated hands, distracted 
minds, tortured bodies, and heartrend- 
ing voices, millions of the world’s cancer 
victims are frantically and pathetically 
crying out to the Members of the Con- 
gress, “Save us or we perish.” 

Merciful providence, help us to re- 
spond to this appeal in a manner that 
will deserve Thy blessing and free from 
the most frightful curse that has ever 
descended upon the world millions of 
those who were made in Thy image and 
whose agony was never exceeded, exccot 
by that of Thy sinless Son who died upon 
the cross. 
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Mrs. Helen Harrison Tells of Terror She 
Endured as Soviet Captive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following news- 
paper article by Judy Barden from the 
New York Sun: 


Mrs. HARRISON TELLS OF TERROR SHE ENDURED 
AS SovIET CAPTIVE 
(By Judy Barden) 

Bertin, July 17.—In ar exclusive interview 
with Mrs. Helen Harrison,-of San Antonio, 
‘Tex., I learned today some of the terrors and 
horrors she suffered during her captivity in 
the Russian zone. She is a sweet little slip 
of a thing, more like 17 than 27 years old. 
More composed than yesterday, but still 
nervous, she told me her story. 

And here it is in her own words: 

“You know how we started out to buy a 
dog with two German women, and you know 
how we had no idea we were in the Russian 
zone until we were picked up by Russians on 
motorcycles, but you don’t know how scared 
to death we all were. 

“The German girls beseeched us not to 
follow the Russians, who had torn off ahead, 
but I knew they would soon spot it if we did 
not follow. At first my husband was in- 
clined to think the same way as the Ger- 
mans—that we should try to escape—but I 
begged him not to, feeling sure they would 
shoot us when they eventually caught up, 
as they certainly would have done on motor- 
bikes. My husband decided to take my ad- 
vice.” 

SUSPECTS GERMAN GIRLS 


“At last we arrived at a large building 
where we were taken in for questioning. It 
was then that I began to suspsct the two 
German girls. One of them, whom we called 
Blondie, pestered me for hours. 

“She would come up in front of the Rus- 
sians and tell me not to tell the Russians 
anything, not to answer any questions, not 
to admit I was an American, and to take off 
my watch and give it to my husband. I asked 
her to leave me alone. as I could see the Rus- 
sians were regarding us both suspiciously be- 
cause of our whispered conversations, but it 
was useless. If she wasn’t giving me bad 
advice she was asking me to give all the 
Russians cigarettes. That, she said, would 
make them treat us better. 

“I was so afraid, that by the time the ques- 
tioning period was over, I had only five cigar- 
ettes left. ‘Those five had to last me 15 davs.” 


HER JEWELRY TAKEN 


“The German woman also asked my hus- 
band to hide his papers and I was pretty sure 
that the Russians understood a lot more than 
they pretended. 

“Eventually they separated me from my 
husband, taking me to a tiny room at the 
top of a house where they relieved me of all 
my jewelry. When they insisted on taking 
my wedding ring, I got mad. ‘Are you a 
German,’ I asked one man. ‘I am a Russian 
Officer,’ he replied with great dignity. But he 
took the ring. 

“Then I was stripped to the skin by a Rus- 
sian woman, Imagine how I felt. I am an 
only girl with three brothers who have 
sheltered me all my life, and here I was be- 
ing pawed over by a dirty Russian woman, and 
Russian men kept poking their heads in the 
door all through the ordeal. Eventually the 
woman left and I got dressed.” 


TOLD TO MARRY OFFICER 


“Within 2 seconds of my getting my clothes 
on again, I was joined by a Russian officer 
and an interpreter. The interpreter began 
by saying that the officer thought all Ameri- 
can women were tops and that he thought 
that I had pretty hair and beautiful legs 
and was much too young to be married to 
my husband. He wanted to marry me, he 
said. I told him that I was not interested 
in marrying him, being happily married to 
my husband for 9 years. 

“Then he began to tell me how unfaithful 
my husband had been while I was in the 
States. He said: ‘Your husband and the 
German blonde have admitted that they have 
been intimate with each other. You should 
not be married to such a man, you should be 
married to me.’ 

“My nerves were so shattered that I was 
on the verge of-tears. I did not know at that 
moment or for 2 days after where my hus- 
band was, and here was this wretched Rus- 
sian trying to poison my mind. * * * I 
know my husband. He has been brought 
up by a good family who respect and pro- 
tect their women. Nobody could make me 
believe anything against him. 

“For 2 days I pleaded with them to let me 
see him. I didn’t eat, I didn’t sleep, and 
I didn’t dare take my clothes off as a Rus- 
sian guard sat opposite me all the time, just 
staring at me and saying nothing. I thought 
I would go mad.” 


PINNED PRAYER ON WALL 


“Eventually they put us together in an- 
other building. That day we were happy. 
My husband wrote out the Lord’s Prayer, 
which we pinned on the wall of the room 
and in which we also pinned our faith. He 
also made a calendar on which we marke‘ off 
the days. 

“Daily we prayed together that the Amer- 
icans would come and get us. The Lord an- 
swered our prayers. One night when my 
husband had undressed for the first time 
because constant wearing of his clothes had 
irritated his skin a drunken Russian lurched 
into the room. 

“It was obvious what he wanted. My hus- 
band went white and started to shake and 
I began to scream, whereupon a woman came 
into the room and said, “You are wanted up- 
stairs.’ Somehow I knew she was lying and 
that if I ever left the side of my husband I 
would never get back again. I yelled again. 
A Russian officer came into the room and 
cleared the others out.” 

FEAR OF TORTURE 

“By now we were both genuinely afraid 
they had not believed our dog story, and I 
thought they would probably torture my 
husband in front of me in an effort to find 
out more about our visit. They knew he 
would not talk because he was in the Army, 
but they knew I would if they hurt him. 

“We were taken from place to place, always 
in a closed car with blankets over the win- 
dows and always at night. Never could we 
see where we were going, and strict orders 
were given to the guards for nobody to see us. 
We weren't even allowed to look out the win- 
dow of our room. 

“Daily we asked when we were going home 
and never were we told the truth. They 
promised my husband he could telephone his 
commanding officer, but of course we ‘were 
never allowed near a telephone.” 


SAW KEATING’S CAR 


“The day we were eventually taken back to 
the American zone, We could not believe it. 
There was a small peephole where the blanket 
over the window had not quite caught. I 
peeped out of this and thought my husband 
was nearly having a nervous break-down. 
‘There are hundreds of cars’ I said as we 
passed through huge iron gates, ‘but they are 
all bearing red flags.’ 

“*There’s General Keating’s car,’ my hus- 
band said as he looked out. But that also was 
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carrying a red flag and I lost heart agayn ana 
began tocry. I felt sure that this would be a 
trial where we would have the chance to be 
shot or left in prison to rot. 

“I was blinking away the tears when I 
looked out and came face to face with the 
four Allied flags. Do you know how I felt? 
And there was General Keating. It was too 
good to be true. I laughed and cried and 
grabbed his hand. That man is wonderful. 
Had it not been for him we would still prob- 
ably be in the Russian zone. 

“Our only worry now is what will happen 
to my husband. He lost so much weight 
while we were prisoners of the Russians, I 
Soha to think what more can happen to 

At this moment the radio announced that 
Warrant Officer Harrison was just about to 
give his experiences in the Russian zone. 

“And listen,” his wife said. “He’s so won- 


derful. You know, I know it sounds silly, 
but he’s my only ambition.” 


Clarence E. Hancock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1946, 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a deep and sincere 
feeling of regret that I learn that our 
distinguished colleague, CLARENCE E. HaNn- 
cock, has decided to leave Congress and 
return to private life. 

It has been a rare privilege for me to 
have had the opportunity of associating 
with one possessing such sterling quali- 
ties as characterizes CLARENCE E. Han- 
cock. For 20 years we have served to- 
gether in the work of the Congress. We 
both entered Congress in its seventieth 
session. From the beginning until now, 
at the conclusion of his service, he has 
shown an attentive and intelligent inter- 
est in all legislation that had for its ob- 
jective the welfare of the Nation and its 
people. He has been a close student of 
all the problems that have confronted the 
Nation during his long service. He has 
brought to bear in their solution a keen 
analytical mind, sound and conservative 
judgment, and never ovezlooked or failed 
to give full recognition to the human 
elements involved. Consequently, he is 
acknowledged by all of his colleagues, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, to be 
a wise and faithful legislatur with no in- 
terest to serve ot.:er than his country and 
its people. 

As I express these few thoughts I re- 
alize how inadequate they are to pay the 
tribute that CiLarence E. Hancock so 
richly deserves. Kind in manner, genial 
in dispcsition, thoughtful and sound in 
judgment, considerate of the rights of 
the weak, fearless of the power of the 
strong, and ever modest in manner and 
speech, he has left an indelible and last- 
ing impression for good upon all who have 
had the privilege of knowing him as a 
Member of Congress from the Thirty- 
sixth Congressional District of New York. 

I am certain that I echo the sentiment 
that is in the heart of every colleague 
when I extend to him upon his departure 
best wishes for a long and happy life. 








